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THE    F  L  0  W  E  R  -  G  I  R  L . 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


PROLOGUE. 

T  TI  F.    BLACK  VILLA. 

J  he  cnoArM  light  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  in  broad, 
slanting  br\ims  across  the  undulating  surface,  the 
mounds  and  hollows,  of  Ilampstcad  Heath. 

The  dav  had  been  hot  and  sultry  :  the  evening  was 
brilliant,  but  close  and  stifling.  No  breath  of  air  blew 
over  the  bleak  ridges  of  the  Heath  ;  and  in  the  city  it 
skirted — the  eity.over  which  rested  a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  reek,  which  even  the  sunshine  could  not  render 
luminous— people  gasped  and  stifled  in  the  heat.  It 
was  so  hot,  that  the  very  sunset,  gorgeous  as  it  was, 
seemed  nnwelcome ;  for  those  glowing  clouds,  those 
lakes  of  liqnid  light,  and  all  the  fire  and  glow  of  it,  only 
seemed  to  increase  the  heat. 

"  We  shall  h  ave  thunder,"  people  said,  as  they  stood 
in  knots  at  their  open  doors,  and  chatted  lazily  with 
their  neighbours. 


THE  FLOWER-GIRT,  AT  THE  BLACK  VILLA. 

"  Yes :  there  mnst  be  a  storm  brewing.  Well,  well ; 
that  wiU  bring  rain,  and  rain  will  temper  the  heat." 

"  Who  talks  about  heat?"  said  a  tall,  thin,  sallow 
individual,  as  he  passed  one  of  these  groups,  and  struck 
into  the  conversation.  "  Delightful  evening;  warm  and 
genial !  First  time  1  have  really  enjoyed  myself  since  I 
j  came  back  to  this  cursed  country.  Rain  and  fog,  cold 
.  and  fog,  sleet  and  fog,  snow  and  fog — so  it  goes  on. 
But  this  is  jolly— jolly !" 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  as  he  repeated  the  words,  with 
an  evident  sense  of  intense  enjoyment. 

A  strange  man  this  !  Hot  as  it  was,  he  was  enveloped 
in  a  cloak  of  some  foreign  construction,  with  a  heavy 
cape  and  a  high  collar :  and  coat,  cape,  and  collar  were 
lined  witli  scarlet.  The  collar  was  turned  up,  so  that 
it  touched  his  cheek-bones,  and  the  cape  was  drawn 
tightly  round  him  with  one  hand,  while  with  liis  other 
he  grasped  a  richly-mounted  Malacca  cane. 

No  wonder  that  the  hot,  stifled  folks  whom  he 
addressed  stared  at  him  utterly  amazed  and  confounded. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  any  human  being  could  talk 
as  he  did,  and  wear  such  a  garment  as  he  did,  on  such  a 
night. 

And  this  one  of  the  idlers  ventured  to  hint. 

"  You  must  find  it  warmish,  too,  master,"  he  said. 

"  Not  at  all— not  at  all.    It's  cold  to  where  I  came 


from — positively  cold.  Come,  Nutters — come,  come  : 
we  shall  catch  the  night  air." 

The  latter  words  wer«  addressed  to  a  man-servant  in 
groom's  livery,  who  had  loitered  a  few  paces  behind, 
but  who  now  came  up  and  respectfully  touched  his  hat. 

The  two  then  proceeded  on  their  way  together. 

"  Well,"  excls"-^  one  of  the  astonished  group,  who 
for  his  greater  eaw  „vid  rolled  his  shirt-sleeves  np  to 
his  arm-pits,  "  I  don't  know  how  hot  it  may  be  where 
he  comes  from ;  but  if  it's  hotter  there  than  here  to- 
night, and  he's  able  to  wear  that  cloak,  he  must  be  the 
Tery  " 

"  Must  he  r"  interrupted  a  cracked  and  husky  voice. 
"  Indeed !  May  be,  if  some  folks  are  not  so  hot  as 
other  folks,  it's  because  all  the  warmth  they've  got's  in 
their  hearts.  Them  with  hearts  like  stones  has  plenty 
o'  heat  to  spare." 

The  words  were  ntlered  by  f*  woman,  whore  appear- 
ance was  so  sudden  that  all  started  and  looked  at  her  in 
amazement.  They  saw  that  she  wis  an  aged,  a 
withered,  and  hideous  woravi,  drf**u>d  in  the  rags  of  a 
beggar,  and  tottering  under  the.  weight  of  a  huge 
pack ;  and  they  had  time  to  note  no  more.  She  turned 
on  them  a  glance  of  her  Serine  Mack  eyes,  and  before 
they  bad  time  to  address  a  word  to  her,  she  had  hobbled 
off.  and  was  ijone. 
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"  What  did  she  say  ?"  asked  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
had  been  addressed,  in. utter  amazement. 

"  It  wasu't  what  she  said,"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
shudder,  "  it  was  her  look.  I've  heard  a  many  talk  o' 
the  Evil  Eye:  now  I've  seen  it!" 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  as  ho  spoke,  with 
a  pained  and  terrified  expression,  and  retreated  into 
the  house. 

_  Meanwhile,  the  singular  wearer  of  the  cloak,  with  his 
liveried  attendant,  had  pursued  thoir  way,  crossed  a 
corner  of  the  Heath,  and  arrived  in  front  of  a  little  row 
of  villas,  each  with  its  own  garden,  and  all  presenting 
a  similar  appearance,  except  one.  The  exception  was 
distinguished  from  the  fact  that  while  tho  rest  were  of 
a  uniform  stone  colour,  this  particular  villa  had  a  per- 
fect ly-funereal  aspect. 

The  walls  of  it  were  black. 

"  No  danger  of  not  knowing  our  own  house,  eh, 
Nutters?"  said  ho  of  the  cloak,  pointing  to  this  par- 
ticular villa  with  his  Malacca  cane.  "  All  the  rest 
white!  Fools! — very  well  in  India;  but  the  idea  of 
living  in  a  white  house  here!  Blaok  makes  the  house 
as  warm  again — absorbs  the  sun's  rays,  you  know, 
Nutters — at  least,  you  don't  know — can't  be  expected  to 
know  ;  but  I  tell  you  it  does,  and  sucks  in  a  little  heat, 
even  out  of  your  cursed  winters:  Bain  and  fog,  cold 
and  fog,  sleet  and  hallo !    Who's  thi9  ?" 

They  had  reached  the  house  and  entered  the  garden, 
as  the  speaker  uttered  this  exclamation. 

The  object  which  called  it  forth  was  one  calculated 
to  move  to  pity  and  commiseration  in  a  sensitive  heart  . 

By  the  path-side  lay,  or  rather  crouched,  a  pale, 
wasted,  skeleton-like  child  :  starvation  in  its  face  and 
limbs,  and  utter  destitution  and  neglect  in  the  rags  and 
shreds  and  taltcrs  which  served  rather  to  expose  than 
to  conceal  it. 

Startled  at  the  opening  of  the  gate,  the  poor  child 
half  rose,  with  the  scared  and  terrified  look  of  a  hunted 
thing,  and  turning  toward  the  strange  wearer  of  the 
cloak  a  face  beautiful  in  its  outline  as  that  of  an  angel, 
and  thrusting  out  one  withered  hand,  it  endeavoured  to 
rise  and  speak. 

Buc  exhaustion,  added  to  trepidation,  overcame  her 
in  the  act. 

The  wan,  beautiful  face  sank  back  against  the  wall, 
and  the  half-formed  words  died  upon  the  blue,  wasted 

lips  in  a  painful  gasp. 
The  servant,  Nutters,  stepped  forward,  and  bent  over 

the  insensible  form. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  master. 

"  She  is  dying,"  replied  Nutters,  "if  she  isn't  " 

"Dead?" 

"  No :  there's  a  faint  pulse,  Colonel,"  said  the  man, 
as  he  pressed  his  red,  plump  fingers  upon  the  white 
wrist  hardly  thicker  than  one  of  them. 

"  Well ;  fetch  water,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  there'll  soon  be  water  enough  here, 
without  my  fetching  it,"  replied  Nutters. 

Large,  heavy  drops  had  already  begun  to  fall,  and 
there  was  an  angry  redness  in  the  west  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fierceness  of  the  impending  storm. 

"  True  ;  the  poor  child  must  not  be  left  here,"  said 
the  Colonel,  in  a  voice  far  different  from  that  in  which 
he  had  cursed  the  climate  ;  "  but  where — where  " 

"  Where,  Colonel,"  interrupted  a  loud  and  sonorous 
voice,  "  where  ?  Upon  my  life,  it's  too  bad.  Your 
indiscriminate  charity  subjects  you  to  imposition,  and 
brings  all  the  vermin  of  society  to  this  quarter." 

It  was  a  stout,  ruddy,  authoritative  man,  who,  leaning 
over  the  balustrade  dividing  the  Black  Villa  from  its 
neighbour,  thus  expressed  himself. 

"  Sir  Jasper,"  said  the  Colonel,  quietly,  "  look  at  that 
child." 

"  I  see,  I  see ;  half  heat — half  sham.  Little  over- 
come bv  the  weather.    My  advice  is  " 

«  Yes  ?" 

"  Leave  her  here.  There's  a  smart  shower  Cuming 
on — that'll  revive  her  :  and  she'll  find  her  way  back  to 
the  Heath,  without  your  troubling  yourself  about  her." 

"Take  her  in,  John,"  was- the  Colonel's  only  reply. 

Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  said  no  more. 
Tnere  was  a  peculiar  look  in  the  eye  of  the  Colonel,  a 
purple  tint  on  the  cheek,  a  slight  twitching  of  the  lips, 
which  he  understood  well  enough. 

And  as  the  drops  were  thickening,  and  the  darkness 
momentarily  increased,  he  was  about  to  retreat,  when 
his  eye  for  the  first  time  lighted  on  the  face  of  the  child, 
as  Nutters  bore  her  along. 

"  Why,  Colonel!"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  is  this?" 

"  How  is  what  ?"  cried  the  Colonel,  curtly. 

l;  This  is  the  child  of  that  frightful  hag  who  has 
haunied  the  Heath  this  month  past,  aud  who  is 
called  " 

"Well?"  . 

"  The  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye." 

'•'  Impossible !" 

"  Nay,  I  am  certain ;  I  have  seen  it  by  her  side, 
and  carrying  the  flowers  in  her  basket,  and  receiving 
from  her  instructions  for  the  deceptions  she  was  to 
I>roctice  on  the  credulous." 

Sir  Jasper  could  not  resist  tho  hint  conveyed  in  these 
last  words;  and  having  uttered  them,  ho  did  not  wait 
for.  any  reply,  but  muttering  something  ubout  the 
storm,  retreated  into  his  house. 

The  fctorm  had  indeed  begun  in  earnost,  aud  the 
Colonel  was  not  unwilling  to  follow  his  example. 

"At  least,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  saw  Nutters 


bearing  the  unconscious  child  away,  "  she  must  have 
shelter  until  this  storm  is  over.  I  wouldn't  send  a  dog 
out  into  this  rain  ;  and  as  for  encouraging  misory  and 
deception  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  Christian  charity, 
would  to  Heaven  that  was  the  worst  sin  T  had  to  answer 
for!" 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  and  indescribable  melan- 
choly in  the  voice  of  the  Colonel,  as  he  uttered  these 
words;  and  for  awhile  he  paced  the  drawing-room  of 
the  Black  Villa  absorbed  in  thought. 

The  gathered  thunder  burst  through  the  black 
heavens  with  a  noise  as  if  it  rent  them  in  tatters.  Vivid 
flashes  of  blue  lightning  blazed  and  crackled  through 
the  air.  The  rain  poured  down  as  in  one  vast  cataract. 
It  was  indeed  a  summer  storm  attended  with  every 
circumstance  of  grandeur  and  terror.  The  Colonel,  a 
brave,  fearless  man,  noted  it  only  as  if  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  It 
hardly  disturbed  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

At  length,  a  peal  of  more  than  usual  intensity  rolling 
through  the  heavens,  arrested  his  attention. 

He  looked  up. 

One  lightning-flash  followed.  Scaring  in  its  bril- 
liance, blinding  in  its  dazzling  intensity,  it  lit  up  the 
window  toward  which  he  looked,  and  the  space  beyond. 

In  an  instant  it  had  died  away. 

But  in  that  instant  the  Colonel  beheld,  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  the  lightning-flash,  the  glowing  eyes  and  hideous 
face  of  an  aged  woman.  The  eyes,  as  he  looked,  met 
his  with  an  expression  in  which  something  of  softness 
mingled  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

"Heavens!  'tis  the  Witch,"  he  cried,  "the  Witch 
of  the  Evil  Eye !" 

He  sprang  toward  the  casement ;  but  even  as  he  did 
so,  the  flash  of  light  died  away,  and  the  figure  had 
vanished. 

Nevertheless,  he  tore  open  the  casement  and  gazed 
anxiously  around.  The.  garden  was,  to  all  appearance, 
empty,  though  the  ruin  falling  iu  straight,  blinding 
lines,  partially  obscured  even  familiar  objects. 

"  What  does  this  mean?"  asked  the  Colonel;  "  there  is 
some  mystery  here._  If  the  hag  was  seeking  her  whelp,  she 
would  have  como  direct  to  the  house  for  it.  What  if  she 
was  trying  to  assure  herself  tha  t  it  had  found  a  home  ?" 

He  rang  the  bell  violently. 

The  servant,  Nutters,  entered  the  room.  As  he  did 
so,  he  led  by  the  hand  a  small,  pale,  emaciated  child,  in 
whose  fair  fape  and  smoothed  golden  tresses  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  recognise  the  forlorn  Flower-Girl 
of  an  hour  ago. 

"  Did  you  admit  that — tliat  woman  to  the  garden  ?" 
demanded  the  Colonel. 

"  Woman!"  exclaimed  Nutters,  with  his  usual  mili- 
tary salutation,  "  I  saw  no  woman." 

"  I  mean  the  Witch,  as  she  is  called :  she  was  here  but 
now,  in  the  private  garden." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  the  servant,  with  genuine  amaze- 
ment. 

"  But  I  saw  her — looked  at  her  with  my  own  eyes. 
Ah,  what  is  this  ?" 

"  The  Flower-Girl,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

The  Colonel  started,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  fair  face 
raised  toward  him. 

That  face !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  that  expression  " 

"  Pretty  child,  ain't  she,  sir?"  interrupted  the  servant. 

Without  heeding  the  remark,  the  Colonel  drew  the 
child  toward  him,  and  fixed  a  keen,  penetrating  gaze 
upon  its  face.  There  was  no  fear,  no  mistrust  on  the 
part  of  the  child ;  but  as  he  gazed,  tears  slowly  ga  thered 
in  her  soft  blue  eyes. 

"  If  it  could  be  possible,"  muttered  the  Colonel  to 
himself  i  "  if  anything  but  chance  had  given  to  these 
features  that  turn,  that  look !  But  it  is  a  fancy,  a  delusion 
of  memory." 

Dropping  the  little  hand  he  had  grasped,  the  Colonel 
rose  abruptly. 

"This  woman,  the  mother  of  this  child,"  he  said, 
"must  be  found." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  At  once — mark  me — at  once." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  She  must  bo  hereabout ;  the  tent  of  the  tribe  is  on 
the  Heath;  there  can  bo  no  difficulty  in  restoring 
this  child  to  her  natural  protector.    Go ! " 

At  this  word  the  child  rushed  forward,  and  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Colonel ;  but  the  emotion 
which  had  prompted  the  act  did  not  permit  her  to 
speak.  She  could  only  clasp  her  hands,  and  gaze  on 
him  with  streaming  eyes. 

The  cheek  of  the  Colonel  grew  deadly  pale,  as  he 
encountered  that  upturned  face.  Some  powerful  emo- 
tion agitated  him. 

"  How  like  !  how  like ! "  he  muttered. 

Then,  with  an  effort,  he  strode  toward  the  window, 
and  with  forced  calmness  repeated  the  order  he  had 
already  given. 

"  Go  !'7  he  cried. 

The  servant  obeyed.  He  took  the  hand  of  tho  child, 
and  motioning  her  to  silence,  left  the  room. 

Two  hours  elapsed  before  Jolin  Nutters  again  entered 
the  apartment. 

He  found  his  master  seated  before  a  huge  fire,  which 
he  had  himself  lighted,  the  mat  ■■rials  being  kept  in 
readiness  in  that  house  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
entrance  of  the  sen-ant  startled  him  from  deep  reverie. 

"  Well  ? "  lie  said,  turning  sharply  round,  "  you 
found  the  mother  ?  " 


"  No,  sir." 

"  Indeed !    Had  she  not  returned  to  the  tent  t " 

"  The  tent  itself  was  gone." 

"Gone!" 

"  Yes ;  as  I  heard,  the  tribe  left  this  moniiusr;  aud 

the  Witch  " 

"  Ah  !  the  mother  of  the  child?" 

"  She  led  the  way— alone  ! " 

The  Colonel  gave  an  incredulous  stare. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moment's  reflection, 
"  every  exertion  must  be  made  to  discover  this  design- 
ing woman  and  unnatural  mother.    Meanwhile,  for  the 

sake  of  .   Well,  well ;  no  matter  why.    Let  the 

child  have  shelter  here." 


CHAPTER  I. 

TEN  YEARS  AFTER. 

That  sweet  period  of  the  year  had  come,  when  the 
bright  days  of  Spring  melt  imperceptibly  into  those  of 
Summer. 

The  days  were  filled  with  sunshiny,  and  even  the 
nights  were  warm  and  balmy,  and  glowed  in  the  light  of 
innumerable  stars. 

And  the  evenings  ? 

How  soft,  how  balmy,  how  glorious  they  were  !  Evei' 
in  the  streets,  they  had  a  pleasant,  soothing  influence ; 
and  away  in  the  country — eveu  so  much  of  country  as 
Hampstead  represents — they  were  delicious. 

It  was  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  one  such 
evening  a  young  girl,  fair  and  delicate  as  the  season 
itself,  should  have  lingered  in  tho  little  garden  in  which 
she  had  been  walking,  even  after  the  shadows  had 
begun  to  darken  around  her. 

In  that  garden  she  was  assuredly  the  brightest  flower. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the 
fair  face  around  which  thick  golden-hued  tresses  fell  in 
a  tumbled  mass.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  heavenly  blue, 
and  their  expression  was  heightened  by  the  long  lashes 
which,  in  strong  but  beautiful  contrast,  were  almost 
black  in  colour.  Every  feature  of  the  face  was  perfect, 
and  was  shown  to  the  utmost  advantage  from  the 
almost  transparent  texture  of  the  skin.  Nor  did  the 
charm  of  this  fair  being  consist  only  in  beauty  of  face ; 
elegance  of  figure,  and  refinement  and  grace  of  manner, 
were  not  wanting  to  complete  the  attraction.  She  was 
still  young,  upon  the  very  verge  of  womanhood ;  but  in 
the  spring-tide  of  her  beauty  there  was  the  promise  of 
a  summer,  in  the  abounding  splendour  of  which  no 
element  would  be  wanting. 

And  yet  upon  the  face  of  this  fair  girl  there  was  an 
expression  painful  to  witness.  It  was  an  expression  of 
care,  if  not  of  suffering. 

It  was  evident,  too,  that  she  was  ill  at  ease. 

At  every  few  steps,  as  she  paced  to  and  fro,  she  would 
pause  and  listen ;  sometimes  at  the  slightest  sound, 
even  at  the  rustle  of  a  falling  leaf,  she  would  start,  and 
the  colour  would  die  out  from  her  cheek.  Then  she 
would  fix  her  eyes  in  one  particular  direction,  where 
the  garden  wall  was  low,  and  a  light  open  railing  sur- 
mounted it ;  or  glance  round  in  evident  terror,  as  if 
fearful  of  being  intruded  on. 

Once  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow  as  if  in  deep 
agony,  aud  turned  as  if  about  to  leave  the  garden;  but 
she  paused. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried ;  "  I  must  not  go.  This  was  the 
night,  and  she  will  be  here." 

Hardly  had  she  uttered  these  words  when  a  peculiar 
sound  caught  her  ear :  it  was  a  low,  hissing  noise,  such 
as  the  snake  emits  before  it  springs. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  suppressed  cry. 

"  Soft,  darling,  soft !"  said  a  voice  in  a  hissing  whisper. 

For  a  moment  the  girl  paused  as  if  unable  to  move. 
Then  summoning  resolution,  she  bent  her  eyes  upon  the 
low  fence  above  the  sunk  wall,  and  moved  slowly  to- 
ward it. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  strong  magnetic  influence  was 
upon  her — as  if  she  was  under  the  effect  of  a  spell, 
which  she  was  utterly  powerless  to  resist. 

Yet  in  the  gathering  shades  of  evening  there  was  only 
visible  through  the  open  railings,  partly  shaded  by  the 
intercepting  boughs,  the  face  of  an  aged,  withered  crone, 
peering  from  beneath  a  hooded  cloak.  And  tho  face 
itself  was  almost  invisible  in  the  gloom  thrown  around 
it;  the  eyes  alone  were  visible,  and  constituted  the 
fascination  to  which  the  young  girl  surrendered  her- 
self. 

Marvellous  eyes ! 

Cold,  stony,  snake-like  in  their  glitter;  wicked, 
cruel,  and  remorseless  in  their  expression. 

Well  might  men  believe  that  they  exercised  an  evil 
influence  on  those  whose  path  they  crossed. 

This  3-oung  and  innocent  girl  involuntarily  felt  it- 

"Ah,  my  child!  my  beautiful,  my  dutiful  child!" 
cried  the  nag,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  it  gladdens  my  poor 
heart  to  see  you  once  again." 

She  put  her  brown,  claw-like  hands  through  the 
railings,  and  snatching  those  of  the  girl,  held  them  in  a 
firm  grip. 

.  "  Mother !"  oried  the  girl. 

It  was  the  only  word  which  she  could  force  from  her 
trembling  lips. 

"  Ah  !  you're  not  glad,  you're  not  pleased  to  see  me," 
said  the  other,  reproachfully.  "  With  your  fine  house 
and  your  line  friends,  your  heart's  clean  gone  from  your 
.poor  old  starving  mother." 
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"Dou't  say  it,"  cried  tho  girl;  "don't  say  it! 
Perhaps  I  am  very  wicked ;  but  I  try,  indeed  I  try  to 
love  you  as  your  child,  mother." 

The  woman  smiled. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "it's  nature;  the  bird  taken  from 
the  nest  forgets  its  rearing  mother.  But  it  was  for 
your  good,  child ;  it  was  because  you  were  so  tender, 
and  delicate,  and  beautiful,  that  I  placed  ye  with  them 
as  could  make  a  lady  of  ye.  It's  hard  for  a  mother  to 
part  with  her  own  child ;  but  it's  harder  to  como  back 
and  find  its  heart  gone  from  her — clean  gono;  clean 
gone !" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  girl,  sobbing  bitterly,  as  tho  hag 
suffered  her  to  withdraw  her  hands ;  "  I  will  be  all  to 
you  that  a  daughter  can  be,  and  soon — soon  I  shall 
learn  to  love  you." 

As  she  spoke,  a  shudder  passed  over  her  slender 
fniine. 

The  woman  saw  it. 

"  You  are  my  own  darling,"  she  said,  "  my  precious 
Violet ;  and  some  day — some  day — but  no  matter  for 
tli  at..  The  old  mother  can  endure,  whilo  she  knows  her 
child's  happy.  Poverty  and  abuse,  cold  and  hunger, 
and  houseless  misery,  they  are  hard  to  bear — hard  to 
bear ;  and  old  ago  makes  them  worse  and  worse — worse 
:tfid  worse.  But  no  matter;  don't  think  of  it,  child; 
don't  heed  it.   While  you'ro  happy  " 

"Oh,  mother!"  interrupted  Violet;  "you  torture 
me  with  every  word.  How  can  I  bear  to  live  in  luxury 
while  you  are  destitute  ?  I  am  your  child ;  my  place  is 
by  your  side !  Take  me  from  this  house ;  toko  me  from 
the  luxuries  which  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  I  am  ;  and  let  me  follow  you,  work  for 
you,  and  share  with  you  that  poverty  with  which  it  has 
been  the  will  of  Heaven  to  bear  you  down." 

A  smile  of  intense  satisfaction  wrinkled  the  face  of 
the  Witch. 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  darling,"  she  said ;  "  but  no, 
I  have  other  hopes,  other  plans  for  you,  dear.  It's 
enough  for  mo  to  know  that  your  kind,  good,  generous 
patron  will  make  a  lady  of  you !" 

"And  you?" 

"  Don't  mention  me ;  don't  let  a  whisper  about  me 
cross  your  lips.  You  needn't  ask  me  why ;  that's  my 
secret,  which  you  shall  some  day  know,  darling.  Only 
keep  quiet,  ana  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  some  day  all  will 
be  well — well  with  you,  my  child,  and  with  your  poor 
old  mother." 

There  was  a  pause. 

Only  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  the  old  hag 
appeared  to  struggle  with  natural  emotion ;  but  in  that 
moment  the  young  girl  suffered  a  pang  of  intense 
agony. 

She  knew  and  dreaded  what  would  follow. 
"  And  now,  child,"  resumed  the  crone,  with  a  soft, 
»  persuasive  tone,  "  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  You 
remember  what  I  said  when  I  last  saw  you,  eh? 
Well,  what  have  you  got  for  me  ?" 

"  This,  mother,"  said  Violet,  putting  her  hand  into 
'  her  bosom,  and  drawing  thence  a  small  leathern  purse. 
_    "  Ah,  ah !  give  it  me, '  cried  the  woman.  "  Why,  it's 
very  light,  darling — very  light." 
"Indeed,  indeed,  it  was  all  I  could  obtain,"  replied 

-  the  girl ;  "  the  Colonel  hasn't  given  so  much  

"  Not  given  you ! "  shrieked  the  woman.  "  Why 
haven't  you  asked  him  ?" 

"  No,  said  the  other,  weeping ;  I  could  not  ask. 
He  is  so  good,  so  kind,  so  generous.  I  could  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  seem  to  have  a  wish  ungratified." 

"  Fool!"  hissed  the  crone  between  her  teeth ;  then, 
in  a  softer  tone,  she  added,  "  You're  too  meek-hearted ; 
you  don't  know  the  ways  of  the  world,  or  how  to  profit 
by  them.  You  keep  yourself  poor,  rather  than  ask  a 
man  rolling  in  gold  for  a  few  paltry  guineas.  Why,  with 
'  such  it  man  it  wouldn't  be  a  sin  to  help  yourself.'4 

*  "To  help  myself!"  repeated  Violet,  incredulously. 
"  To  rob  my  benefactor !  Oh.mother!  mother!  You  do 
not — you  cannot  mean  it.  When  I  think  what  he  has 
done  for  me,  how  he  rescued  me  from  starvation, 

I  ;pted  me  as  his  own  child,  and  has  supplied  my  every 
want,  gratified  my  every  wish,  I  shrink  even  from  ac- 
cepting what  his  bounty  thrusts  upon  me ;  but  to  ask 

\  him,  and  more  than  all,  to  be  guilty  of  robbing  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense ! "  cried  the  woman,  a  flush  of 
I  anger  passing  over  her  dark  features,  and  intensifying 
■x  their  hideonsness.   "  Why  should  a  man  be  rich,  if  it 
isn't  to  give  to  them  as  is  poor  ?   What  right  has  any- 

-  body  to  clutch  at  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  while 
others  starve  and  rot,  for  what  he  cares  ?  How  dare  he 
doit?" 

"  Yon  don't  mean  it,  mother ;  I  know  you  don't  mean 
it,"  said  the  child,  with  a  scared  look;    you  say  it  be- 

•  'cause  you  are  angry  at  my  not  saving  more ;  but  indeed 
.'  I  will  be  very  careful  next  time.  I  won't  spend  a  penny 

^  in  waste,  and  you  shall  have  it  all — all,  dear  mother." 
^  "  Good ! "  said  the  woman,  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction ; 
"  but  you  are  too  squeamish.  You're  afraid  to  do  what 
others  in  your  place  wouldn't  think  twice  about.  But 
^  nevermind,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  There  was  a 
^  little  matter  as  I  spoke  about — you  recollect  ?" 

The  girl  started,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  clung  to 
i  the  railings  for  support. 

"  I — I  do,"  she  gasped.  -    ■ ' ' 

"  ?"  .  'V ary,  don't —  d  m'i  take  on  about  it.  I'm  sure 
I  wouldn't  have  asked  vou  to  do  it  if  it  would  have  hurl 
the  kind,  good  Colonel  the  lea3t  bit  in  the  world ;  but  it 
won';.,  it  will  only  herp  others  to  come  by  their  rights. 


So,  darling,  I  knew  you'd  do  it  when  you  had  tho 
chance." 

"No,  mother,  no!"  cried  Violet,  faintly.  "J  won't 
tell  you  a  falsehood  about  it ;  1  have  hud  tho  chance, 
and  onco  I  had  the  paper  in  my  hands,  but  I  couldn't 
take  it." 

"Couldn't!" 

"  It  seemed  to  burn  me ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  should 
never  have  peace  again,  waking  or  sleeping,  if  1  stole  it 
from  him." 

"Violet!"  cried  the  hng,  with  an  excitement  she 
could  not  repress,  "  I  must  have  it — I  will  have  it ! 
Though  you  are  my  daughter,  as  I  proved  to  you  when 
I  saw  you  that  winter  night,  and  told  you  of  the  mark 
upon  your  side  that  no  one  know  of,  only  me,  I  won't 
spare  you.  Dare  to  disoboy  me — dare  to  try  to  hold 
this  papor  from  me,  and  1  will  wither  ye  into  dust  under 
tho  blight  of  the  Evil  Eye !" 

"Spare  mo!  spare  me!"  cried  the  terrified  girl,  in- 
voluntarily pressing  her  hands  over  her  eyes  at  these 
awful  words. 

There  was  no  response. 

And  when  sho  ventured,  trembling  and  tearful,  to 
look  up,  the  hag  had  disappeared. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  this 
garden  was  attached — tho  Black  Villa,  as  it  was  called — 
opened,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  voices  in  conversation. 

Rising  abovo  all  was  the  sharp  military  tone  of  a  tall 
sallow  individual,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  scarlet  lining — 
a  cloak  to  which  he  had  sedulously  adhered  during  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  demanded  the  Colonel— for  it  was 
he ;  "  where  is  my  pet — my  Violet  ?" 

"  Here,  sir,"  cried  the  girl,  in  a  subdued  voice,  and 
advancing  toward  the  speaker. 

"  Why,  Violet,  darling,  you  are  pale,  you  seem  fright- 
ened.  What  has  happened  ?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing,  sir,  notliing,"  she  faltered,  casting  a 
terrified  glance  in  the  direction  in  which  the  woman 
had  vanished. 

"Nothing!"  cried  the  Colonel.  "  Why,  you  are 
trembling,  child,  in  every  limb.  Something  dreadful 
must  have  occurred  " 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  the  young  girl,  overcome 
with  the  terror  and  emotion  she  had  undergone,  sank 
down  insensible  at  her  benefactor's  feet. 

(To  be  continued  in  ow  ne&t.) 


HEART  LONGING. 

Axl  thro'  the  lengthened  summer, 

The  weary,  lonely  days, 
I  sighed  for  the  promised  winter, 

To  bring  her  to  my  gaze ! 
I  saw  the  violets  perish. 

As  the  roses  bloomed  in  sight, 
I  saw  the  rose  decaying 

In  the  day's  decreasing  light. 
And  at  last  the  summer's  glories 

Into  shadow  autumn  cast ; 
And  I  could  not  grieve  to  see  it. 

For  my  love  would  come  at  last  1 

Than  the  purple  violet  sweeter, 

And  brighter  than  the  rose, 
Was  the  lady  of  my  promise, 

Was  the  dream  of  my  repose. 
With  her  hand  so  white  and  clinging, 

Resting  tenderly  in  mine, 
Laid  the  dear  head  on  my  bosom, 

While  her  eyes  said  "  I  am  thine." 
"  We  shall  see  the  violets  springing, 

Sweeter  far  than  any  past, 
We  shall  see  next  summer's  roses, 

Tes,  together,  love  at  last ! " 

Mits.  W.  Sawteb. 
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FAI- 


It  is  the  content  which  accompanies  our  fortunes 
that  renders  us  truly  happy.  Often  our  ambition  blinds 
us  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  starting  point,  we  leave 
behind  us  all  the  treasures  we  seek  in  the  far-off 
goal. 

The  more  quietly  and  peaceably  we  get  on,  the  better 
— the  better  for  ourselves,  the  better  for  our  neighbours. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  wisest  course  is,  if  a  man 
cheat  you,  discontinue  dealing  with  him ;  if  he  is 
abusive,  quit  his  company ;  if  he  slander  you,  take  care 
to  live  so  thaamobody  will  believe  him. 

Old  Age. — In  youth,  not  what  we  are,  but  what  we 
hope  to  be,  is  the  thought  that  fills  our  hearts.  In  age, 
the  thought  has  become  a  reflection — we  only  look  back 
on  what  we  have  been.  So  little  Future  remains, 
that  it  is  needless  to  plot  and  plan  it  out :  whatever 
may  chance,  it  cannot  be  for  long.  Our  endurance  has 
been  tried  through  a  lifetime  of  chance  and  change : 
now  we  are  become  passive  agents — we  acknowledge 
our  helplessness  instead  of  wrestling  for  mastery — we 
are  no  longer  tempestuous  in  our  grief,  or  over-sanguine 
in  our  hopes.  All  our  most  fervid  feelings  tone  down 
to  resignation ;  to  resignation  succeeds  torpidity.  We 
fade  into  death,  gently,  lovingly,  and  happily :  happy 
that  neither  friend  or  fow  enn  wake  us  from  the  long 
rest  which  only  awaits  the  last  bixaihTor  its  consumma- 
tion. We  have  known  all  the  passions — we  have  alter- 
nated through  the  extremes  oi  human  bliss  and  woe — 
we  have  lived  our  life.  Generations  may  be  born  after 
^uS,  but  we  are  content  to  go.  M.  J.  S. 
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Tub  International  Exhibition  of  W.]>  op.  v  d  •  u 
Thunday.  and  the  ceremonial,  of  trhii  h  wo  present  a 
graphic  illustration,  wan  of  the  mo*t  imposing  character. 

APPEARANCE  OF  TUB  nriLI'fXC. 
Those  who  had  Keen  the  Exhibition  even  wit!  in  n 
few  days,  were  astonished  »t  the  apjv.ir.  iic'  •.:< 
presented  on  Thun-.day,  ho  trreat  had  been  the  pro. 
greaa  made  in  it.    It  is  a  building  quite  different  in 
style  and  material  to  that  of  It  is  no'  bj  faet, 

a  Crystal  Pnhvo,  but  a  briek  mid  mortar  building,  v.ilh 
a  wooden  roof,  and  i»  only  lit  with  glim*.  We  may  here 
pause  to  state,  that  it  covers  twenty-four  and  a  hall 
acres.  The  principal  front  fares  the  CromwHl-rood, 
Brompton,  and  has  a  south  a-peet ;  its  len  h  in  nearly 
1,200  feet.  On  the  opening  day,  this  tr  nt  was  t-aily 
adorned  with  the  flags  of  all  nations.  The  main 
tures  of  the  interior  are,  a  nave  WO  feet  long,  anfl  two 
transepts,  one  crossing  it  at  each  end.  These  transepta 
are  about  400  feot  in  length.  At  the  points  at  ttbicb 
they  intersect  the  nave  there  rise  the  main  featuree  dt 
the  building — two  of  the  largest  domes  in  the  world. 
These  are  200  feet  in  height,  and  their  diameter  i-i 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  domo  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome.  The  arrangement  of  courts,  galleries,  Ac,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851 ;  but  there 
are  two  decided  features  in  this  structure,  name)} ,  the 
Picture  Gallery,  and  the  Annexes — the  bitter  devoted 
chiefly  to  machinery. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  HUILDING. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  originallv  planned 
by  Captain  Fowke  was  £590,000.  This  would  have 
included  a  great  hall,  500ft.  long,  250ft.  wide,  and  210ft. 
high  ;  but  the  plan  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
expense.  It  is  stated,  however,  tliat  if  only  the  neces- 
sary funds  are  ever  available,  tbero  will  be  uo  difficulty 
in  adding  the  hall  at  any  time.  Deprived  of  this 
colossal  hall,  which  would  have  been  more  than  twice 
the  height  of  the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park-,  the  building  of  course  lost  what  was  intended  as 
its  distinctive  feature. 

The  arrangement  with  the  contractors  was  novel  and 
speculative.  Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas  agreed  to  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  works,  and 
tho  amount  they  are  to  receive  depends  upon  the 
proceeds  of  the  exhibition.  When  the  doors  close  n  ■■ 
October,  the  Royal  Commissioners  B»ay  either  pay  for 
"  use  and  waste,"  or  they  may  buy  the  building  out  and 
out.  The  contractors  are  guaranteed,  in  any  case,  the 
sum  of  £200,000.  If  the  total  receipts  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners exceed  £400,000,  Mes6rs.  Kelk  and  L 
will  be  paid  £100,000  in  addition.  This  is  mere  rental : 
but  if  the  contractors  are  paid  £300,000,  they  are  bound 
to  hand  over  the  centre  acre  of  the  great  picture  gal- 
leries to  the  Society  of  Arts,  whose  property  it  win  then 
become.  Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas  may  thus  receive 
£300,000,  and  will,  also,  with  this  exception,  disi- 
and  remove  all  the  materials.  But  they  may  be 
required  to  sell  all  their  interest  in  the  building  for  a 
further  sum  of  £130,000 ;  so  that  the  building  as  it  n  -,v 
stands  may  become  the  property  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
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sioners,  at  their  option,  for  £430,000 

THE  VISITORS  AT  TilK  OPENING. 

When  the  visitors  began  to  arrive  on  Thursday,  it 
was  impossible  to  say;  but  directly  after  the  doors  were 
opened,  the  building  appeared  to  be  filled :  and  such  a 
gathering  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  England  has  not 
been  witnessed  since  1851.  What  added  to  the  richness 
of  the  scene,  was  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons in  military,  volunteer,  academic,  or  corporate 
costumes.  To  these  must  be  adde  d  the  many  foreigners. 
There  were  Greeks,  Turks,  Albanians,  Parsees,  and 
Persians,  all  more  or  less  embroidered  and  enriched : 
Hungarians  and  Highlanders,  Swede*  and  Orients— 
great  men  of  almost  every  clime,  and  creed,  and  cos- 
tume. 

THE  JAPANESE  AMBASSADORS. 

The  Japanese  Ambassadors,  who  armed  just  a  .-at 
noon,  were,  of  course,  the  objects  of  unmeasured  curi- 
osity. They  alighted  at  the  western  entrance,  and 
were  conducted  down  the  nave,  to  places  which  had 
been  specially  set  aside  for  them  under  the  eastern 
dome,  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  Their  dresses  were 
plain,  and  almost  sombre  in  colour,  but  rich  immaterial. 
They  wore  tho  two  swords,  which  in  their  laa)d  are  the 
highest  insignia  of  aristocracy. 

THE  ROY  AT  COMMISSION". 

Shortly  after  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  the  GrandDuchess  of  Meckknbur-->:r. 
and  the  .Princess  Mary  arrived,  and  ware  received  with 
a  royal  salute.  At  one  o'clock  precisely  the  carriages 
conveying  the  Royal  Conimissianers  deputed  by  her 
Majesty  to  open  the  Exhibition  reached  the  same  en- 
trance, having  proceeded  in  procession  from  Bu  . 
ham  Palace.  The  following  was  the  order  observed  :— 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  i'.  '••„• :  •• 
ton,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Tne  Commissioners  were  re- 
ceived with  mihtary  honours.  Lord  Palmerstcn  de- 
scended from  his  carriage  with  difficulty ;  but  no  sooner 
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had  he  alighted,  than  he  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  the  assembled  Exhibition  Commissioners. 
Recent  suffering  betrayed  itself  in  Lord  Derby's  i'ace, 
but  tliero  was  not  a  trace  of  it  in  his  manner  or  bearing. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  especially  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Lord  Pabnerston,  were  cheered  on 
approaching  the  building.  The  suite  of  his  Royal 
Highness  comprised  Coionel  the  Hon.  James  Mac- 
donald,  Colonel.  Tyrrwhitt,  Colonel  Clifton,  aud  the 
Hon.  Hussey  Pane  Keane  (Royal  Engineers).  Imme- 
diately following  tho  Royal  Commissioners  was  a  cor- 
tege, the  mournful  aspect  of  which  impressed  the  spec- 
tators more  deeply  by  its  contrast  with  all  that  had 
gono  before.  It  was  merely  a  file  of  carriages,  driving 
at  the  same  pace  as  all  the  rest ;  but  the  deep  black 
liveries  of  the  servants,  and  still  more  the  associations 
connected  with  the  event  that  was  being  celebrated, 
struck  the  minds  of  those  who  looked  upon  them  as 
forcibly  as  ever  did  the  slave's  warning  in  the  classic 
triumphs,  or  the  memento  mori  of  later  times.  In  the 
royal  carriages  were  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  with  their  respective  suites. 
The  Crown  Prince,  who  was  warmly  cheered,  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  Prussian  general,  the  epaulettes  covered 
with  crape.  His  Royal  Highness  wore  the  riband  and 
jewels,  and  also  the  star,  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

THE  PROCESSION. 

The  first  feature  in  the  opening  was  a  grand  proces- 
sion of  distinguished  and  official  personages.  This 
formed  in  the  principal  South  Court.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  trumpeters  of  the  Life  Guards  in  their  gold- 
embroidered  uniforms.  Then  came  all  the  persons 
connected  with  the  building,  the  acting  Commissioners, 
the  Foreign  Commissioners,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Prince  Oscar 
of  Sweden,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  etc. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  recognised,  and  as  he 
passed  along  was  loudly  cheered;  and  the  great  political 
leaders,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derby,  who  on  this 
occasion  appeared  in  close  conjunction,  were  also 
warmly  received. 

THE  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

On  a  raised  dais  under  the  western  dome  had  been 
erected  a  magnificent  canopy,  draped  with  Utrecht 
velvet,  and  underneath  were  ranged  chairs  of  state  for 
the  Queen's  Commissioners — the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
the  ceutre,  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia  on  his  right,  and 
Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  on  his  left. 

When  the  procession  had  reached  the  dais,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  and  the  other  Commissioners  had  taken 
their  seats,  Earl  Granville,  who,  and  his  colleagues,  were 
grouped  immediately  in  front  of  the  dais,  advanced  for- 
ward, and  said ; — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  I  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent to  your  Royal  Highness,  your  Lordships,  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  humble  address  to  Her  Majesty.  In  it  we 
respectfully  offer  our  condolences  on  the  irreparable  loss 
which  Her  Majesty  and  the  nation  have  sustained,  and 
we  express  our  gratitude  to  Her  Majesty  for  having 
appointed  your  Royal  Highness  and  your  colleagues  as 
Her  Majesty's  representatives,  and  we  thank  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  aud  Prince  Oscar  of  Swden  for  their 
presence  on  this  occasion.  In  it  we  describe  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  propose  to  reward  merit.  We  express  our  thanks 
to  the  Foreign  and  British  Commissioners  who  have 
aided  us  in  the  work,  and  we  express  a  humble  hope 
that  this  undertaking  may  not  be  unworthy  to  take  its 
place  among  the  periodically-recurring  exhibitions  of 
the  world." 

To  this  address  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  replied  in 
fitting  terms. 

The  procession  then  moved  down  the  north  side  of 
.  he  nave  to  the  eastern  dome. 

THE  ORCHESTRA. 

Under  the  eastern  dome  had  been  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent orchestra,  and  it  accommodated  2,000  vocalists  and 
400  musicians.  This  alone  was  a  grand  sight.  In  the 
centre  was  a  scarlet-hung  rostrum,  for  Mr.  Costa,  whence 
he  could  conduct  the  extraordinary  army  of  singers  and 
musicians  entrusted  to  his  command.  From  the  orchestra 
stretched  towards  the  nave  the  dais,  or  hautpas,  its  lower 
degrees  covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  but  its  summit  decor- 
ated with  a  magnificent  carpet.  Tliis  was  crowned  by  a 
chair  of  estate;  it  was  of  richly  embroidered  or  brocaded 
satin,  and  ranged  on  either  side,  and  a  degree  lower, 
were  a  number  of  handsome  fwuteuils  in  scarlet  and  gild- 
ing for  the  reception  of  illustrious  visitor*,  and  other 
Majesty's  Commissioner*  appointed  to  open  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  her  name.  A  quadra n irk-  of  chairs  was  placed 
before  the  throne,  with  a  number  of  benches  in  the  rear, 
to  accommodate  the  less  distinguished  persons. 

THE  MUSICAL  PART  OP  THE  CEREMONY. 

The  musical  performance  now  cotoaenced,  and  was 

of  a  very  striking  and  original  nature'.  A  "Triumphal 
March,'  composed  expressly  by  the  L-rmt  Mevorhcvr, 
was  first  performed;  and  it  was  grand  and  imposing  in 

the  extreme.  An  Ode,  written  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  Poet 
Laureate,  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett, 
was  the  next  feature.  It  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Lastly  cam«  an  original  "  March,"  the  composition  of 


Auber,  who,  next  to  Meyerbeer,  is  perhaps  one  of  our 
greatest  living  composers.  These  compositions  were  the 
great  attraction  of  the  opening. 

THE  POET  LAUREATE'S  ODE. 

Uplift  a  thousand  voices  full  and  sweet, 
Xn  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  invention  stored, 
And  praise  th'  invisible  universal  Lord, 

Who  lets  once  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet. 
Where  Science,  Art,  and  Labour  have  outpour'd 

Their  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 

O,  silont  father  of  our  Kings  to  be, 

Mourn'd  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee, 

For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks  to  thee. 

The  world-compelling  plan  was  thine, 

And,  lo  I  the  long  laborious  miles 

Of  Palace  ;  lo  1  the  giant  aisles, 

Rich  in  model  and  design  I 

Harvest- tool  and  husbandry, 

Loom  and  wheel  and  engin'ry, 

Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine, 

Steel  and  gold,  and  corn  and  wine, 

Fabric  rough,  or  Fairy  fine, 

Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  Art  divine ! 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use, 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce, 

Brought,  from  under  every  star, 
Blown  from  over  every  main, 
And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain, 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 

And  is  the  goal  so  far  away  ? 
Far,  how  far,  no  man  can  say ; 
Let  us  have  our  dream  to-day. 

O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who  reign. 
From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest  chain, 
And  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky, 
And  mix  the  seasons  and  the  golden  hours, 
Till  each  man  find  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood, 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers, 
And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature's  powers, 
And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  Peace,  and  crown'd 
with  all  her  flowers. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  "  Hallelujah  Chorus"  and  "Amen,"  from  Handel's 
Messiah,  were  given  at  the  close  of  the  original  com- 
positions. 

After  the  "  Amen,"  the  National  Anthem  was  again 
sung ;  and  with  this  the  music  to  the  religious  part  of 
the  ceremony  (which  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London)  came  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  then  rose,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  said — "  By  command  of  the  Queen,  I  now  declare 
the  Exhibition  open." 

The  trumpets  of  the  Life  Guards  saluted  the  an- 
nouncement with  a  prolonged  fwn,fare,  and  the  crowd 
echoed  it  back  with  a  cheer,  which  was  taken  up  and 
speedily  spread  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the 
other.  This  ended  the  official  ceremonial,  and  the  visi- 
tors then  dispersed  themselves  through  the  immense 
building.   There  were  about  50,000  present. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OPEN. 

The  rush  to  the  Exhibition  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
was  terrific.  There  were,  it  is  said,  over  10,000  visitors 
on  both  days.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  paid  his 
promised  visit  on  Saturday  before  the  general  arrivals 
began,  and  kept  Herren  Augustus  Altgelt  and  Charles 
Heidman,  the  acting  Commissioners  for  the  Prussian 
Department,  actively  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  ar- 
rangements in  that  far  western  locality  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Prince  Oscar,  too,  was  there,  and  looked  with 
evident  pleasure  on  the  work  of  the  Swedish  sculptor, 
Molin,  in  front  of  the  Scandinavian  courts.  The 
stalwart  and  handsome  prince  is  now  a  lion  in  distin- 
guished London  circles,  and  is  even  more  hunted  than 
the  Japanese  ambassadors. 

The  growing  beauties,  artificial  and  natural,  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  grounds,  which  adjoin  and  form 
part  of  the  Exhibition,  made  a  charming  addition  to  the 
main  display.  A  cascade  murmurs  musically  in  tho 
ear,  and  refreshes  the  eye  dazzled  with  multifarious  forms 
and  colours.  The  company  who  resorted  to  the  terrace 
and  to  the  noble  conservatory  at  the  further  end  of  these 
delightful  gardens  were  entertained  with  the  music  of 
two  military  bands ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  late  in  the  day  was  an  additional  source  of 
pleasure  to  those  visitors  who  had  previously  missed 
the  chance  of  seeing  him. 

GREAT  FEATURES  IN  THE  BUILDING. 
One  of  tho  most  strikingly  beautiful  objects  in  the 
Exhibition  is  the  enormous  porcelain  fountain,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  eastern  dome.  This  is 
erected  by  the  Messrs.  Minton,  after  a  design  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas.  The  fountain  is  in  majolica  ware ; 
its  design  is  exceedingly  bold  and  striking,  and  the 
figure  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  with  which  it  is 
surmounted,  is  particularly  spirited  and  graceful.  From 
its  position  it  will,  as  it  throws  up  a  telTfant  column  of 
water  beneath  the  overhanging  dome,  be  an  object  not 
easily  forgotten.  Its  history,  too,  is  a  mourn  fut  one. 
The  sculptor,  Mr.  Thomas,  had  contributed  this  and 
another  work — the  Shakespeare  Memorial — and,  doubt- 
less, looked  forward  with  tne  genuine  pride  of  an  artist 
to  the  opening  day.   That  day  he  was  never  permitted 


to  see.  About  a  fortnight  before,  he  was  somewhat 
suddenly  called  to  his  rest.  The  Shakespeare  Memorial 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  building;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  sitting  statue  of  the  poet,  and  will  command 
universal  admiration. 

THE  MILITARY  TROPHIES. 

In  the  nave  is  the  magnificent  m<  del  of  the  Warrior, 
sent  by  the  Thames  Iron  Works  Company,  her  builders, 
and  to  right  and  left  the  Armstrong  guns  that  aid  her 
tremendous  powers ;  an  110-pounder  ship-gun  on  its 
platform,  and  a  field-gun,  by  the  Mersey  Company, 
handy  almost  as  a  rifle.  At  the  sido  of  the  nave  will  be 
found  a  whole  armoury  from  the  Armstrong  gun-facto- 
ries, from  the  very  tube  that  is  formed  by  successive 
welding  of  bands  of  iron  upon  a  core,  with  its  successive 
strengthening  breechings  to  go  one  upon  the  other  ;  a 
40-pounder  gun  all  in  pieces,  so  to  speak ;  a  70-pounder 
muzzle-loader,  and  a  breech-loader  of  the  same  calibre, 
displaying  the  last  improvement  of  the  double  wedges, 
which  close  the  chamber  behind  the  shot  so  perfectly, 
that  nothing  can  force  their  mighty  clutch  apart.  Here 
are  parts  of  the  breeching  of  that  terrible  monster,  the 
600-pounder  gun,  showing  its  concentric  spiral  coils  ; 
they  wind_  together  like  huge  serpents.  Near  this  is  a 
grim-looking  piece,  of  business-like  condition,  but  enor- 
mous power,  the  Blakeley  gun.  In  that  pretty  maho- 
gany case  lies  all  the  complex,  yet  simple,  shells  used 
for  Armstrong  guns,  including  some  so  wonderfully  nice 
of  touch,  that  they  will,  and  do,  explode  in  the  timber 
side  of  a  ship  at  the  moment  of  passing  through  it, 
being,  while  outside,  a  whole  shell,  and  when  within 
the  vessel,  an  exploded  mine  of  mischief.  Some  of  these 
are  so  exquisitely  delicate  in  construction,  that  they  can 
be  made  to  ricochet  from  a  wave's  surface  unburst,  and 
yet  burst  at  a  vessel's  side, — a  matter  of  thousandths  of 
seconds  of  time,  be  it  understood.  Here  is  the  Wool- 
wich trophy  of  guns  and  gun-manufactures,  from  those 
little  shell-bearers  that  so  appalled  the  Chinese,  to  parts 
of  a  600-pounder,  and  a  bolt  of  solid  iron  that  has  been 
fired,  and  weighs  1,000  pounds.  The  old-fashioned  shell 
used  to  burst  in  four  or  five  irregular  pieces  ;  here  is  a 
case  showing  the  radiating  effect  of  an  Armstrong  shell, 
which  goes  into  a  hundrea  fragments  on  exploding. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  TREASURES. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  exhibitors  of  other  coun- 
tries have  not  completed  their  courts  sufficiently  for  any 
description  of  them  to  be  practicable ;  but  an  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  these  contributions  may  be  gathered 
from  the  space  which  some  of  them  occupy.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  States  is  conspicuous ;  a  comer  of  the 
south-east  angle  is  all  they  fill,  and  that  without  a  ban- 
ner or  device.  Italy,  without  Rome,  takes  nearly 
20,000  feet  of  exhibiting  space ;  Austria,  with  all  her 
vast  domains,  about  50,000  feet.  Russia  has  only  14,000 ; 
Rome,  3,500.  Little  Belgium  holds  48,000  j  the  Zoll- 
verein  about  84,000;  and  France,  our  valiant  com- 
petitor, has  156,000  to  display  her  trophies  of  art  unci 
industry  upon. 

The  Colonial  courts  are  equally  large,  and  especially 
interesting.  Take  Canada  for  example.  In  this  court 
we  have  the  sword  which  Wolfe  wore  when  he  con- 
quered and  fell  upon  the  plains  of  Abraham,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  which  seems  still  as  bright  and  keeu 
as  when  the  hero  waved  it  in  encouragement  to  his 
troops  on  that  memorable  September  morning  of  1759. 
Another  very  attractive  article  in  the  court  is  a  model 
of  the  sleeping  carriages  used  upon  the  Great  Western 
Railway  of  Canada,  aud  which  have  so  pleasantly  cosy 
and  comfortable  an  appearance  as  to  make  lazy  English 
travellers  long  for  their  introduction  upon  our  own 
lines. 

THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Vast  features  in  the  building  are  the  Picture  Gal- 
leries, which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  frontage — a 
long  and  splendid  series  of  saloons,  bright  with  the 
pictorial  genius  of  all  the  modern  world.  The  sourest 
of  critics  will  find  it  hard  to  deny  the  merits  of  ample 
space  and  excellent  proportions  to  the  Picture  Galleries. 
For  lighting  they  aro  perfect ;  and  by  the  judicious 
breaks  in  their  length,  keeping  one  vast  saloon  as  an 
effective  and  simple  hall,  the  designer  has  relieved  the 
tedium  of  pacing  in  front  of  walls  hung  with  pictures 
for  many  hundred  feet.  On  entering,  the  airy  beauty 
of  the  great  saloons  containing  the  pictures  will  strike 
every  beholder  with  delight.  Nor  are  our  foreign 
guests  less  nobly  lodged.  France  has  the  larger  half  of 
a  magnificent  saloon,  in  which  our  allies  have  arranged 
some  of  those  stupendous  works  in  which  they  delight. 
The  Russians  are  also  well  represented,  and  thousands 
of  persons  will  now  for  the  first  time  set  eyes  on  a  real 
Muscovite  work. 

A  POST-OFFICE  IN  THE  BUILDING. 
The  Postmaster-General  has  made  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  a  post-office,  including  a  money- 
order  office  and  a  "  poste-restante,"  in  the  Exhibition ; 
and  the  office  will  be  open  during  the  hours  that  the 
Exhibition  is  open  to  the  public.  Letters  addressed  to 
exhibitors  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  exhibition 
building  will  be  delivered  at  their  respective  stalls  five 
times  a  day,  and  letters  will  be  collected  from  the  office 
at  10  a.m.,  12  noon,  1  p.m.,  3  p.m.,  4.45  p.m.,  and  finally 
after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition  at  night.  Letters 
intended  "to  be  called  for"  at  the  Exhibition  Post- 
Office  must  be  addressed,  " '  Postc  Restante,'  Inter- 
national  Exhibition,  London,  W." 
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MATRIMONY. 
A  man  has  no  business  to  marry  till  ho  cm  keep  a  wife, 
is  the  common  cry.  It  forget*  that  man  is  a  being 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made — no  machine,  but  a 
lyre,  responsive  to  the  breath  of  every  passing  pus- 
sion — now  fevered  with  pleasure,  now  toiling  for  gold, 
now  seeking  to  build  up  a  lofty  fame.  It  forgets  that 
it  is  only  home  and  home  reeling  that  koep  a  mau  right ; 
that  without  them,  man  is  but  a  poor  thing  ;  that 
without  them,  the  wealth  of  California  wore  of  little 
avail.  1 1  forgets  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
Our  fathers  married  young,  and  got  on.  Why  P  Bc- 
cause  the  wife  preserved  thcra  from  the  temptations 
of  life  ;  because  she  assisted  them  to  bear  the  burden 
aud  tight  the  battles  of  the  world ;  becauso  she  stood 
by  her  husband's  side  as  a  helpmeet — bono  of  his  bone, 
flesh  of  lus  flesh — soothing  with  her  sympathy  each 
sorrow  of  his  soul,  and  aiding  with  her  divine  love 
each  upward  aim.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 
Man  now  tries  to  bo  alone,  and  what  has  been  the  result  Y 
Has  the  world  gained  in  happiness  or  morality  ?  I  trow 
not.  Fathers  and  mothers  learn  to  their  cost — their  bit- 
ter cost— I  am  right.  The  innumerable  youths  wrecked 
in  our  great  cities  teach  all  this  melancholy  fact. 

In  spite  of  the  hard,  matter-of-fact,  monoy-making 
propensities  of  the  age,  will  it  not  be  confessed  that 
the  union  of  man  and  woman  as  husband  and  wife  is 
the  greatest  earthly  need,  and  is  followed  as  its  result 
by  the  greatest  earthly  good?  Unhappy  marriages 
there  may  be,  but  such  are  not  the  rule,  and  I  know 
not  why  the  legislature  should  not  give  easier  relief  in 
such  cases  than  it  does.  Matrimony  is  a  step  nature 
dictates — it  is  a  step  nature  requires ;  and  "  nature 
never  did  betray  the  soul  that  loved  her."  It  gives 
the  young  man — just  as  he  is  entering  into  life— just 
as  he  comes  to  independence  and  man's  estate — just 
as  the  crisis  of  liis  being  is  to  be  solved,  and  it  is  to  be 
seen  whether  he  decide  with  the  good  and  the  great 
and  the  true,  or  whether  he  sink  and  be  lost  for  ever — 
ballast.  You  cannot  war  with  nature ;  or  if  you  do  you 
fail.  Under  the  kindly  influence  of  Love  the  heart  and 
life  grow.  Refuse  to  own  its  passion,  and  you  are 
poor  indeed.  No  worldly  fame,  no  external  phantom, 
no  outward  circumstance,  can  compensate.  It  gives 
man  an  anchor  for  his  heart — something  pure  and 
beautiful  for  which  to  labour  and  live ;  and  the  woman 
— what  "  a  purple  light"  it  sheds  upon  her  path !  It 
makes  life  for  her  no  day-dream,  no  idle  hour,  no 
painted  shadow,  no  passing  show— but  something  real, 
earnest,  worthy  of  her  heart  and  head.  But  we  are 
cowards,  and  dare  not  think  so.  We  lack  grace.  We 
are  of  little  faith;  our  inward  eye  is  dim  and  dark. 
The  superficial  prate  against  the  evil  of  early  mar- 
riages. The  modern  fine  young  lady  will  not  marry 
till  she  can  do  the  thing  in  style  ;  the  modern  fine  young 
gentleman  will  not  do  it  till  he  can  marry  an  heiress. 
The  world  sanctions  them,  and  what  are  the  results. 
The  girl  degenerates  into  an  old  maid,  and  the  youth  a 
man  about  town.  She,  fretful,  nervous,  fanciful,  a 
torment  to  all  around  her :  he,  a  sceptic  in  all  virtue,  a 
corrupter  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  a  curse  in  what- 
ever domestic  circle  he  penetrates.  It  may  turn  out 
worse.  She  may  be  deceived  and  betrayed ;  he  may 
deceive  and  betray.  She  may  die  of  broken  heart ;  he 
of  premature  decay.  The  chances  are,  the  man  will 
run  from  one  folly  to  another,  associate  with  the  wicked 
and  depraved,  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  on  himself  and 
all  around ;  and,  with  a  blasted  character  and  constitu- 
tion, sink  into  an  early  grave.  If  our  lives  were  in  con- 
formity with  nature's  law,  our  great  cities  would  not 
be  the  scenes  of  temptation  which  they  are.  A  young 
man  gives  way  to  them  because  he  says  he  can't  marry ; 
and  he  can't  marry  because  he  has  been  taught  by 
worldly  fathers  and  mothers  to  believe  a  lie.  As  a 
fact,  the  married  men  get  on  the  best  in  life.  As  a 
faot,  the  man  who  will  not  marry  because  he  cannot 
afford  it,  generally  spends  more  money  in  vicious  indul- 
gences than  a  wife  would  cost  him.  Old  Franklin 
knew  this,  hence  his  advocacy  af  early  marriages. 
Look  at  all  our  great  men,  they  have  married  young ; 
had  they  not  done  so — had  they  been  men  about  town, 
distracted  by  every  passing  fancy — they  would  never 
have  been  great  men  at  all.  Wordsworth  had  only  a 
hundred  a  year  when  he  got  married ;  Lord  Eldon  was 
■oor  that  he  used  to  go  to  Clare  Market  to  buy 
sprats  for  supper ;  Coleridge  and  Southey,  I  suppose, 
had  no  income  at  all ;  I  question  whether  Luther  had 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  Had  they  listened  to  society,  they 
would  never  have  committed  the  imprudence  of  marry- 
big  ;  but  they  married,  had  happy  homes,  had  all  the 
stimulus  thereof,  and  became  names  of  honour  and 
renown.  But  we  blast  humanity  in  its  very  dawn. 
Father,  you  teach  your  son  prudence !  You  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  forms  improvident  connections,  which 
are  worse  than  improvident  marriages.  He  runs  to 
Cremorne.  You  may  find  him  night  after  night  in  the 
Argyle.  He  is  already  ruined  for  life.  He  might  have 
done  the  State  good  service — he  might  have  been  an 
honour  to  you  and  his  age — had  he  married  young. 
You,  with  your  wretched  worldly  wisdom,  taught  him 
to  avoid  that  snare  ;  and  now  he  is  blase,  hollow-,  false, 
without  a  single  generous  sentiment,  without  a  single 
manly  aim,  with  no  faith  in  man  or  woman,  with 
"  No  God,  no  heaven,  in  the  wide  void  j" 

Only  fitted  for  a  life  the  issue  of  which  shall  be  death, 
and  a  world  of  uttc'  iiame  and  oont. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tin  MOTHER  OF  NAPOLEON  III. 

The  mothers  of  great  men  have  always  exorcised  a 
powerful  influence  over  them  ;  and  few  have  been  more 
indebted  to  maternal  influence  than  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French. 

llortense  was  a  heroine  graced  by  circumstances  and 
conditions  as  romantic  as  any  book  of  faory  or  romaunt 
of  chivalry  could  match.  What  a  scene,  for  instance, 
was  that  Which  she  passed  through  while  yet  in  the 
arms  of  tho  Empress  Josephine,  an  infant,  during  the 
insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  Martinique  !— 
THE  MIDNIGHT  ATTAOK. 

One  night,  Josephine  was  awakened  by  tho*1urid 
light  of  flames,  which  had  already  penetrated  into  h' t 
bedroom.  With  a  cry  of  despair  she  left  her  couch,  aud 
seizing  Hortense,  who  was  peacefully  sleeping  in  her 
little  bed,  she  hurried  out  of  the  burning  house,  and 
forced  her  way  with  a  mother's  desperate  courage 
through  the  crowd  of  fighting  soldiers  and  negroes  that 
filled  the  yard.  Dressed  only  in  a  thin  night-robe,  she 
sped  to  the  port,  where  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  just 
entering  his  boat  to  return  on  board  his  ship,  caught 
sight  ot  the  young  woman  with  her  infant  clasped  to 
her  bosom,  as  she  sank  down  exhausted  by  fear  and 
exertion  on  tho  beach.  Moved  by  compassion,  he 
hastened  to  assist  her,  and  lifting  both  mother  and 
child  from  the  ground,  he  carried  them  to  his  boat, 
which  immediately  quitted  tho  land,  and  convoyed  its 
fair  burden  on  board  the  merchantman.  When  the 
mother  had  performed  her  duty,  her  feelings  as  a 
woman  were  aroused,  and  she  looked  fearfully  and 
bashfully  around  her.  Only  half-dressed  in  a  light, 
fluttering  night-dress,  with  no  other  covering  for  her 
neck  and  bosom  than  her  long  floating  hair  afforded,  she 
felt  that  she  was  attracting  upon  herself  the  envious 
looks  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  Some  ladies  who 
happened  to  be  aboard  kindly  supplied  her  wants  ;  and 
scarcely  was  her  toilette  finished  ere  Josephine  de- 
manded to  be  taken  back  to  the  shore,  in  order  to 
inquire  after  the  fate  of  her  mother. 

THE  MOTHER'S  INTRIGUE. 

Bonaparte  loved  Josephine  as  the  Vicomte  de  Beau- 
hamais  had  loved  her;  and  she  both  loved  and  ad- 
mired him,  and  behaved  much  as  she  had  done  towards 
her  first  husband.  Neither  of  her  husbands  felt  sure  of 
her  conduct  in  their  absence,  and  both  of  them  had  a 
good  deal  to  forgive.  Hortense  was  deeply  attached  to 
Duroc,  Bonaparte's  aide-de-camp,  and  Duroc  was  in 
love  with  her.  Josephine  showed  herself  cruel  and 
selfish;  and  whatever  sin  or  unhappiness  marked  the 
remainder  of  her  daughter's  life,  it  lies  at  her  mother's 
door.  Bonaparte  would  have  consented  to  his  step- 
daughter's marriage ;  but  Josephine,  who  wanted  to 
have  an  ally  in  her  husband's  family,  wished  her  to 
marry  Louis  Bonaparte.  Her  intrigue  was  successful. 
She  separated  the  lovers,  and  married  her  daughter  as 
she  desired.  The  young  couple  detested  each  other, 
and  their  dislike  grew  deeper  and  more  deadly  every 
day:  it  was  something  more  than  a  common  dislike. 
Josephine  did  not  reap  any  fruit  from  her  scheming, 
and  Louis,  who  had  always  been  well-disposed  towards 
her,  now  hated  her  for  being  the  cause  of  his  marriage. 

DYING  IN  GOOD  TASTE. 

After  an  illness  that  apparently  lasted  but  two  days — 
but  after  a  slow  agony  of  years  —  Josephine  died. 
Josephine,  dead,  was  once  more  an  empress.  She  lay 
in  state,  and  thousands  went  to  see  her;  and  the 
Royalists  of  the  Faubourg  St. Germain,  whom  as  emi- 
grants she  had  assisted  when  she  was  in  power,  nowr 
came  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  their  benefactress. 
'What  an  interesting  woman  that  incomparable  Jose- 
phine was !'  said  Madame  du  Cayla.  '  What  fine  tact, 
what  kindness  and  moderation  she  possessed!  Her 
very  dying,  just  now,  is  a  proof  of  her  good  taste !' 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EMPEROR'S  MOTHER. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  Hortense, 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  such  a  school  of  morals, 
that  her  very  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  had  been 
confused.  She  had  a  fine  nature  and  noble  instincts; 
she  was  cruelly  tried,  not  by  adverse  fortune  alone,  but 
she  had  no  home  affections  to  stay  her  heart,  no  true 
friend ;  but  flatterers  in  crowds  during  her  prosperity, 
and  fearful  calumnies  which  made  themselves  heard 
through  the  chorus  of  adulation, — calumnies  the  mere 
utterance  of  which  was  a  blight.  Except  those  who 
love  to  believe  in  everything  that  has  a  dash  of  crimi- 
nality, no  one  really  supposes  that  there  was  a  founda- 
tion for  the  assertion  that  Bonaparte  felt  for  Hortense, 
except  as  a  man  may  feel  for  the  daughter  of  his  wife, 
and  the  wife  of  his  brother ;  nevertheless,  it  is  one  of 
those  accusations  which  leave  a  stain  behind,  that  no 
explanation  or  contradiction  can  ever  efface.  The  effect 
of  such  a  calumny  on  Hortense  must  have  worked  her 
evil  and  bitterness.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
desolate  and  unfriended  than  Hortense,  young  and 
beautiful,  and  'set  in  the  slippery  places'  of  a  brilliant 
court.    In  1837  Hortense  died. 


THE  EXECUTIONER  IN  ALGERIA. 

Every  day,  morning  and  evening,  I  see  a  Moor  pass 
along  the  street;  all  his  features  beam  with  kindness 
and  serenity.   A  sword,  or  rather  a  long  yataghan. 


is  slung  in  his  girdle  j  nil  the  Arabs  saluU  him  with 
respect,  aud  press  forward  to  kins  his  hand.  This  man 
is  a  ehaoucH  or  executioner — an  office  couidtnd  so 
honourable  in  this  country,  that  the  person  invested 
with  it  is  regarded  as  a  special  favourite  of  Heaven 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  fa/iilitatin/  the  pjith  of  '!  <; 
true  believer  from  this  low*r  world  to  th*  seventh 
heaven  of  Mohammed. — A  Henidmce  in  Algeria,  by 
Madam  c  Prut. 

A  PAIIAOBAPH  MATRIMONIAL. 
Choosing  a  wife  is  a  perilous  piece  of  business.  A 
wife  should  be  selected  on  the  same  principles  as  a 
calico  gown.  Bright  colonrs  and  gay  patterns  are  not 
always  the  best  economy.  Nothing  rite  tho  suns  and 
showers  of  matrimony  to  bleach  out  deceptive  ext^n-rud*  ! 
Don't  choose  the  treasure  by  gaslight.,  or  in  a  psrlotir 
sitting.  Broad  daylight  is  the  be  t  time.  Bear  in 
mind,  sir,  that  the  article  once  bargained  for,  you  can't 
exchange  it  if  it  don't  suit.  If  you  tmv  a  watch,  and  it 
don't  run  as  you  expected,  you  can  send  it  to  a  jeweller 
to  be  repaired ;  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  once  paired,  ton 
can't  re-pair.  She  may  run  in  the  wrong  dir«cie  u- 
very  well,  sir:  all  that  is  loft  for  you  is  to  n  n  ■ 
her,  and  an  interesting  chace  you  will  probably  find  it ! 
If  you  get  a  good  wife,  you  will  be  t!i"  lrappiest  fellow 
alivo ;  if  you  get  a  bad  one,  you  mav  as  well  sell  roar, 
self  for  two-and-sixpence  at  oneo!  Just  as  well  to  con- 
sider all  these  things  beforehand,  young  man. — Life 
Illustrated 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  NAMES. 

You  will  often  bo  able  to  glean  knowledge  from  the 
names  of  things.  What  a  record  of  inventions  is  pre- 
served in  tho  names  which  so  many  articles  bear  of  tho 
place  from  which  they  first  came,  or  the  person  by 
whom  they  were  first  invented !  The  "  magnet"  has  its 
name  from  Magnesia.  The  "  bayonet"  tells  us  that  it 
was  first  made  at  Bayonne ;  "  worsted"  that  it  was  first 
spun  at  a  village  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich;  ''cambrics"  that  they  reached  us 
fromCambray;  "damask"  from  Damascus ;  thp  "  dum- 
son"  also  is  the  "damascene"  or  Damascus  plum; 
"dimity"  from  Damietta;  "  cordwain"  or  " cordovan" 
from  Cordova;  "currants"  from  Corinth;  "indigo" 
(indicum)  from  India ;  "  agates"  from  a  Sicilian  river, 
Achates;  "jalap"  from  Xalapa,  a  town  in  Mexico; 
"parchment'  from  Bergamum;  the  "guinea,"  th^t  it 
was  originally  coined  (in  the  year  1033)  of  gold  from  the 
African  coast,  so  called;  "camlet"  that  it  was  woven, 
at  least  in  part,  of  camel's  hair.  The  fashion  of  the 
cravat  was  borrowed  from  the  Croats,  or  "  Crobats,"  as 
they  need  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  called.  Such 
has  been  the  manufacturing  process  of  England,  that  we 
now  send  our  calicoes  and  muslins  to  India  and  the 
East;  yet  the  words  give  standing  witness  that  we  once 
imported  them  thence,  for  "calico"  is  from  Calicut  and 
"muslin"  from  Maussul,  a  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
"  Ermine"  is  the  spoil  of  the  Armenian  rat. — Trench's 
Study  of  Words. 

THE  FOOD  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

The  food  of  young  children  should  be  simple  nnd  un- 
exciting, because  their  nervous  and  circulatory  systems 
are  readily  irritated ;  but  it  should  be  nourishing  and 
abundant.  During  the  period  of  growth  the  demand 
for  nourishment  is  very  great,  both  from  the  supply  re- 
quired for  the  additions  to  the  growing  frame,  and  from 
the  great  physical  activity  for  which  all  healthy  child- 
ren show  so  strong  an  inclination.  It  is  not  true,  as  is 
often  asserted,  that  most  children  are  overfed.  Children 
can  scarcely  be  restricted  in  food  without  loss,  provided 
it  is  judiciously  chosen,  and  their  exercise  is  sufficient ; 
and  it  is  to  errors  in  these  two  respects  that  those  evils 
are  usually  due  which  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  over-feed- 
ing. Many  children  suffer  from  being  brought  up  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  an  invalid  diet,  so  to  speak,  is 
the  most  desirable  one  for  them ;  and,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  most  in  need  of  abundant  and  nourish- 
ing food,  it  is  doled  out  to  them  in  limited  quantity, 
and  still  much  more  often  in  deficient  quality.  I  have 
met  with  many  families  where  the  children  were  only 
allowed  to  have  meat  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
lived  principally  upon  bread,  rice,  sago,  puddings,  and 
similar  food — the  fact  being  overlooked  that  such  ar- 
ticles contain,  in  a  large  bulk,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  those  compounds  which  go  to  the  repairing  and 
adding  to  of  the  most  important  tissues  of  the  Dody. 
Such  food  is  of  course  valuable  when  taken  in  combi- 
nation with  the  more  nourishing  kinds,  because  it  sup- 
plies that  bulk  or  quantity  which  is  essential  to  healthy 
digestion ;  but  an  exclusive  diet  of  it,  though  it  may  be 
very  suitable  to  the  Brahmins  of  an  Indian  climate,  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  active, 
growing  frames  of  English  children.  Its  results  I  have 
ever  found  to  be  the  same.  If  the  children  are  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  disease,  they  grow  up  to  be  small, 
puny,  feeble  men  and  women.  There  is  another  form 
in  which  children  are  very  often  insufficiently  fed— 
namely,  when  they  are  allowed  to  eat  at  any  time,  and 
of  almost  any  food  which  inclination  or  fancy  may 
direct.  Their  appetite  for  proper  and  natural  food  is 
thus  perverted,  and  their  stomachs  axe  loaded  with 
what,  so  far  from  being  useful,  is  positively  destructive. 
It  would  be  well  if  parents  would  recollect,  that  it  is 
not  what  is  eaten  merely,  but  what  is  digested  and  assi- 
milated, that  supports  life  and  growth,  and  that  a  child 
may  easily  be  starved  withaut  ever  feeling  hungry. 
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"TWICE  A 


"TWICE   A  WEEK" 


"  Twice  a  Week  "  is  an  experiment  in  English  literature. 
To  tho  reading  public  of  this  country  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  offered  an  advantage  long  enjoyed  by  tlie  French  and 
American  public — Two  Numbers  ok  an  1  llustkated  Journal 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  FOR  ONE  PENNY  PER  W8EK  ! 

In  *'  Twice  a  Week  "  will  be  preserved  every  feature 
which  can  recommend  a  periodical  to  publio  favour.  Origi- 
nal Works  of  Fiction,  by  tho  most  able  writers,  illustrated 
by  "  Phiz  "  (the  Hogarth  of  our  day)  and  other  artists ;  arti- 
cles upon  tho  International  Exhibition,  and  every  current 
topic  of  interest;  Tales,  Poems,  Essays,  &c,  of  the  highest 
class,  with  general  information  upon  every  subject  interest- 
ing to  mankind,  will  render  "  Twice  a  Week  "  tho  best,  as 
well  as  tho  cheapest,  Illustrated  London  Journal  ever  pub- 
lished. 

No  portion  of  the  space  will  bo  occupied  by  advertisements 
or  answers  to  correspondents  (which  arc  generally  of  an  in- 
dividual interest),  but  the  whole  Eight  pages  will  be  devoted 
to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  our  readers. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

About  £200  has  been  subscribed  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  revival  of  the  Lady  Godiva  procession  at  Coventry. 

The  Princess  Alice  completed  her  nineteenth  year  on 
April  26.  Her  articles  of  alliance  with  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt  have  been  duly  agreed  upon,  and  the  marriage 
is  announced  to  take  place  shortly. 

The  Dublin  Corporation  has  passed  a  resolution  thanking 
Mr.  George  Peabody  for  his  gift  of  £150,000  to  the  poor  of 
London,  and  expressing  regret  that  it  has  not  the  legal  power 
to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  upon  him. 

Dr.  Bernard,  whose  trial  in  connection  with  the  Orsini 
plot  against  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  created  so  much  interest 
some  time  ago,  has  been  placed  in  Wandsworth  Luna  tic  Asy- 
lum, he  having  recently  exhibited  serious  aberration  of  mind. 

Death  Accelerated  by  Hbrbs. — A  coroner's  jury  sat  on 
Saturday  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death  of  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  aged  forty-five  year6,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  died 
from  the  administration  of  a  quack  medicine  prescribed  by  a 
herbalist ;  and,  after  hearing  evidence,  returned  the  follow- 
ing verdict : — "  That  the  deceased  (Elizabeth  Taylor)  died 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  accelerated  by  the  use  of  lobelia 
powders,  sold  to  her  by  a  herbalist  unknown." 

The  Japanese  ox  Crinoline. — It  appears,  that  nothing  has 
astonished  the  Japanese  ambassadors  but  the  gentler  sex  in 
Paris.  They  consider  them  excessively  ugly,  and  their  dress 
an  abomination.  They  said  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Hot- 
tentot Venus,  and  her  singular  conformation  ;  but  they  think 
she  could  not  have  appeared  so  monstrous  as  do  the  ladies 
with  their  exaggeration  of  crinoline. 

A  bemabkable  transaction  took  place  the  other  day  in  a 
village  in  the  west  of  England.  A  man  of  large  fortune 
died,  and  directed  in  his  will  that  his  horse  should  be  capa- 
risoned and  led  to  his  grave,  and  there  shot  and  buried  with 
him,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  "  mount  at  the  resurrection, 
and  start  to  advantage."    This  was  actually  performed. 

Crinoline. — The  production  of  crinoline  is  going  on  at  a 
flourishing  rate  in  Sheffield.  One  firm  atone  sends  out  no  less 
than  twenty  tons  weekly  of  the  delicate  material,  while  the 
total  weekly  "  make  "  of  the  cutlery  capital  amounts  to  no 
less  than  150  tons.  This  rate  of  manufacture  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  of  the  past  winter,  and  pro- 
mises to  increase  as  the  summer  advances.  Already  enough 
crinoline  has  been  manufactured  at  Sheffield  to  encircle  the 
globe  again  and  again. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Tomb  or  Abraham. — The 
rrince  and  suite,  at  Hebron,  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
Cave  of  Maehpelah,  Abraham's  burial-place.  They  are  the 
first  Christians  who  have  been  allowed  to  enter  it  since  the 
Crusades,  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Stanley  says, 
everything  is  kept  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  state  in  which  the  tombs 
are  preserved.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Sarah,  Re- 
becca, and  Leah,  are  buried  there.  Two  of  the  Sheiks  were 
inclined  to  give  annoyance,  and  show  their  animosity  at 
Christians  being  allowed  to  enter  the  cave.  The  Governor 
of  Hebron,  however,  had  them  turned  out,  or  rather,  he 
escorted  them  out  himself,  and  the  remainder  were  very 
complimentary  to  the  Prince. 

Angling. — This  month  is  the  saturnalia  of  flyfishers.  At 
the  latter  end  of  it,  the  celebrated  green  drake,  or  Mayfly 
par  excellence,  makes  its  appearance,  and  swarms  the  air  on 
many  rivers.  With  the  blow  line  and  five  fly,  which  is 
hardly  legitimate  fishing,  thousands  of  fine  trout  are  yearly 
taken :  but  the  artificial  fly  fisherman  need  not  altogether 
despair;  let  him  fish  with  a  good  imitation  of  the  green 
drake,  with  well-spread  wings,  and  fishing  with  the  dry  fly 
before  the  rise  comes  on,  and  for  an  hour  when  it  first  comes 
on,  in  the  morning,  and  he  may  catch  fish.  He  may  also  do 
something  late  in  the  evening,  after  the  heavy  rise  is  over. 
During  the  day,  if  the  rise  be  not  very  heavy,  he  may  take 
fish  with  other  flies,  as  the  alder  and  the  sedge  fly,  the  Fran- 
cis, tc,  which  will  kill  from  this  time  to  the*  end  of  the 
season  in  almost  any  stream,  if  fairly  suited  and  dressed  to 
it.  Salmon  are  now  getting  sluggish  and  red,  having  been 
some  time  in  the  fresh  water.  The  coarse  fish  are  all 
fctill  spawning,  or  about  it. 

Thb  Postagr-Stamp  Exchange. — It  is  well  known  that  a 
mania  has  prevailed  for  a  long  time  past  for  the  collection  of 
postage-stamps.  For  what  purpose  the  stamps  are  thus  ac- 
tively sought  after,  no  one  seems  to  know ;  but  it  has  been 
said  in  some  quarters  that  the  possession  of  a  large  number 
will  procure  the  admission  of  children  into  some  charitable 
institutions,  while  in  others  it  is  asserted,  albeit  with  an  air 
of  great  mystery,  that  they  will  enable  the  holder  to  become 
the  owner  of  a  valuable  gold  watch,  to  be  awarded  some- 
where by  somebody.  Without  pretending  to  indorse  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  statement,  we  may  mention  that  the 
mania  has  been  increased  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  postage-stamp  exchange,  the  locality  being 
Change-alley,  leading  out  of  Birehin-lane.  There,  every 
evening,  about  fifty  boys,  and  some  men,  too,  may  be  seen 
Industriously  exchanging  old  disfigured  stamps,  most  of 
which  are  carefully  fastened  in  books.  The  earnestness  and 
assiduity  with  which  the  trade  is  carried  on  is  remarkable, 
and  a  stranger  passing  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  it  ad. 


THE  JESTER 

"I'm  particularly  uneasy  on  this  point,"  as  the  fly  said 
when  the  boy  stuck  him  on  the  end  of  a  needle. 

It  is  no  misfortune  for  a  nice  young  woman  to  lose  her 
good  name,  if  a  nice  young  man  gives  her  a  better. 

"Well,  George,  how  do  you  find  your  profession?"  asked 
a  friend  of  a  young  lawyer. — "Alas!  sir,  I  find  my  profes- 
sion better  than  my  practice  I" 

"That  was  very  greedy  of  you,  Tommy,  to  eat  your  little 
sister's  share  of  cake." — "  You  told  me,  ma,  I  was  always  to 
take  her  part ! "  said  Tommy. 

"  Now,  mind  you,"  whispered  a  servant  girl  to  her  neigh- 
bour, "I  don't  say  as  how  missus  drinks;  but,  between  you 
and  I,  the  decanter  don't  keep  full  all  day." 

Jones  had  been  on  a  champagne  party,  and  returned  home 
at  a  late  hour.  He  had  hardly  got  into  the  house  when  the 
clock  struck  four.  "  One — one — one— one,"  hiccupped  Jones, 
"  I  say,  Mrs.  Jones,  this  clock  is  out  of  order ;  it  has  struck 
one  four  times." 

Dr.  March  declares  that  the  best  cure  for  hysterics  is  to 
discharge  the  servant-girl.  In  his  opinion  there  is  nothing 
Uke  "flying  around,"  to  keep  the  nervous  system  from 
becoming  unstrung.  Some  people  think  they  want  a  phy- 
sician, when,  in  point  of  fact,  they  only  need  a  scrubbing- 
brush. 

A  captain,  one  of  the  old  school,  being  at  a  ball,  had  been 
accepted  by  a  beautiful  partner,  a  lady  of  rank,  who,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  possible,  hinted  to  him  the  propriety 
of  putting  on  a  pair  of  gloves.  "Oh,"  was  the  elegant  reply, 
"never  mind  me,  ma'am  ;  I  shall  wash  my  hands  when  I've 
done  dancing!" 

"I  suppose,"  said  a  quack,  while  foeling  the  pulse  of  a 
patient  who  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  solicit  his  advice — 
"I  suppose  you  think  me  a  bit  of  a  humbug?" — "Sir," 
gravely  replied  the  sick  man,  "  I  was  not  aware  until  now 
that  you  could  so  readily  discover  a  man's  thoughts  by  feel- 
ing his  pulse !" 

A  school  ma'am,  in  one  of  our  district  schools,  was  examin- 
ing a  class  in  orthography.  "  Spell  and  define  flowi-et," 
said  she.  "  F-l-o-w-r-e-t,  flowret,  a  little  flower,"  went  off 
tow-head,  in  a  perfect  streak.  "Wavelet."  "  W-a-v-e-l-e-t, 
wavelet,  a  little  wave,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "Bullet." 
"  B-u-l-l-e-t,  bullet,  a  little  bid',"  shouted  urchin  number 
three,  who  was  innocence  personified. 

A  shop  was  broken  open  one  night,  but,  strange  to  say, 
nothing  was  carried  off.  The  proprietor  was  making  his  bra  g 
of  it,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  surprise  at  losing 
nothing.  "  Not  at  all  surprising,''  said  his  neighbour ;  "  the 
robbers  lighted  a  lamp,  didn't  they?" — "Yes,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Well,"  continued  the  neighbour,  "  they  found  your 
goods  were  marked  so  high,  they  couldn't  afford  to  take 
them." 

Logic. — "Dad,"  said  a  hopeful  sprig,  "  how  many  fowls 
are  there  on  that  table?"—"  Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
as  he  looked  complacently  on  a  pair  of  finely -roasted  chickens 
that  were  smoking  on  the  dinner- table ;  ' '  why,  my  son,  there 
are  two."  "Two!"  replied  young  smartness;  "there  are 
three,  sir,  and  I'll  prove  it."  "Three?"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  was  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  and  understood 
things  as  he  saw  them  ;  "  I'd  like  to  have  you  prove  that." 
— "Easily  done,  sir,  easily  done!  Ain't  that  one!"  laying 
his  knife  upon  the  first. — "  Yes,  that's  certain,"  said  his  dad. 
"And  ain't  that  tiro?"  pointing  to  the  second ;  "and  don't 
one  and  two  added  together  make  three?" — "Really,"  said 
the  father,  turning  to  the  old  lady,  who  was  listening  in 
astonishment  at  the  immense  learning  of  her  son ;  "  really, 
wife,  this  boy  is  a  genius,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  for 
it.  Here,  old  lady,  do  you  Aake  one  fowl,  and  I'll  take  the 
second,  and  John  may  have  the  third  for  his  learning!" 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Recent  researches  into  the  Chinese  annals  find  reference 
to  a  drought  which  prevailed  in  that  country  in  the  year 
1764,  B.C.,  about  the  time  fixed  by  chronologists  for  the 
famine  in  Egypt,  as  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Curiosities  of  Shoes. — Formerly  in  France  a  great  foot 
was  much  esteemed,  and  the  length  of  the  shoe  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  shoes  of 
a  prince  were  two  feet  and  a  half  long ;  those  of  a  baron  two 
feet;  those  of  a  knight  eighteen  inches  long;  from  whence 
the  expression  "  e»t  snr  wi  ffrwtdjfod  dtma  le  wondrt"  he  is 
up  in  the  world  by  his  great  feet. 

Balloons  in  Army  Observations. — The  first  trial  made  of 
balloons  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  an  enemy  took 
place  at  the  battle  at  Fleurus,  in  1794.  It  enabled  General 
Jourdan  to  ascertain  the  weak  side  of  the  Austrian  position. 
In  consequence  of  the  success  obtained  at  this  battle,  four 
companies  of  aeronauts  were  organised,  and  finally  an 
entire  battalion.  Bonapare  took  with  him  to  Egypt  two 
companies  of  aeronauts  and  several  balloons,  but  they  ren- 
dered no  service,  and  were  subsequently  disbanded. 
royal  funerals  and  tombs. 

In  a  vault  under  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  are 
interred  Henry  the  Eighth,  his  Queen,  Jane  Seymour, 
Charles  the  First,  and  a  daughter  of  Queen  Anne. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  buried  at  Westminster,  on  the  23th 
of  April,  1603.  "At  which  time  (says  Stowe)  that  citie  was 
surcharged  with  multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  their 
streets,  houses,  w  indows,  leads,  and  gutters,  that  came  to 
see  the  obsequies;  and  when  they  beheld  her  statue  or 
picture  lying  upon  the  coffin,  set  forth  in  royal  robes,  having 
a  crown  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  a  bail  and  sceptre  in 
either  hand,  there  was  such  a  generall  syghing,  groaning, 
weeping,  as  the  like  hath  not  beene  seene  or  knowne  in  the 
memorio  of  man,  neyther  doth  any  historie  mention  any 
people,  time,  or  state,  to  make  the  Uke  lamentation  for  the 
death  of  then-  soverayne."   This  funeral  cost  £17,428. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1750,  the  workmen  employed  in 
repairing  the  chapel  discovered  the  vault  of  King  Edward  IV. 
The  body,  inclosed  in  a  leaden  and  wooden  colfin,  mea- 
sured six  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  appeared  reduced 
to  .'a  skeleton.  The  bottom  of  the  coffin  was  covered  with  a 
muddy  liquor,  about  three  inches  deep,  of  a  strong  saline 
taste.  Near  this  was  found  a  wooden  coffin,  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  body  of  his  queen,  who  died  about  three 
years  after  the  king,  in  confinement  in  Bermondsey  Abbey, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly  interred.  On  the 
sides  of  this  vault  were  inscribed,  in  characters  resembling 
those  of  the  times,  "Edward  IV.,"  with  several  names, 
probably  those  of  the  workmen  employed  at  the  funeral. 
The  tomb  of  the  king  is  fronted  with  touchstone  :  over  it  is 
a  beautiful  monument,  composed  of  steel,  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Quintin  Matsys. 


HOME  HINTS 

How  to  Make  Lemonade. — One  of  the  best  methods  of 
making  lemonade  is  to  prepare  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water 
over  a  clear  fire,  skimming  it  quite  clean  ;  to  this  add  the 
juice  of  any  number  of  lemons,  according  to  the  quantity 
you  wish  to  make ;  also  some  of  the  rinds. 

To  Clean  Britannia  Metal. — Rub  the  article  with  a  pieco 
of  flannel  moistened  with  sweet  oil ;  then  apply  a  little 
pounded  rottenstone  or  polishing-paste  wiih  the  finger  till 
the  polish  is  produced ;  then  wash  the  article  with  soap  and 
hot  water,  and  when  dry,  rub  with  soft  wash-leather  and  a 
little  fine  whiting. 

To  Remove  Freckles. — One  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  one 
ditto  of  barley  flour ;  mix  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey 
to  make  the  whole  into  a  smooth  paste,  with  which  the  face, 
more  particularly  where  the  freckles  are  visible,  is  to  be 
anointed  at  night,  and  the  paste  washed  off  in  the  morning. 
After  a  few  days,  the  skin  will  be  prepared  for  a  chemical 
remedy. 

Cure  for  the  Toothache. — The  following  is  an  American 
remedy: — "My  dear  friend,"  says  H.,  "I  can. cure  your 
toothache  in  ten  minutes." — "How? — how?"  I  inquired; 
"do  it  in  pity."  "Instantly,"  said  he,  "have  you  any 
alum?" — "Yes."  "Bring  it,  and  some  common  salt."  They 
were  produced.  My  friend  pulverized  them,  mixed  them  iii 
equal  quantities,  then  wet  a  small  piece  of  cotton,  causing 
the  powder  to  adhere,  and  then  placed  it  in  my  hollow  anil 
aching  tooth.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  if  that  does  not  cure  you, 
I  will  forfeit  my  head.  You  may  tell  this  to  everyone,  and 
publish  it  everywhere.  The  remedy  is  infallible."  It  was  as 
he  predicted.  On  the  introduction  of  the  mixed  alum  and 
salt,  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  coldness,  and  with  it — the 
alum  and  spit — I  cm  ed  the  torment  of  the  toothache. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Pantegbaph. — A  new  system  of  telegraph  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  which  its  inventor, 
M.  Caselli,  has  given  the  name  of  "  pantegraph."  This  tele- 
graph has  been  already  worked  at  Florence  and  Leghorn.  It 
transmits  autograph  messages  and  drawings  with  all  tho 
perfections  and  defects  of  the  originals.  An  inhabitant  of 
Leghorn  wrote  four  lines  from  Dante,  and  they  appeared  in 
the  same  handwriting  at  Florence.  A  portrait  of  the  same 
poet  was  painted  at  Leghorn,  and  it  was  reproduced  at 
Florence,  line  for  line,  and  shade  for  shade.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change was  drawn  in  the  same  manner,  and  its  authenticity 
admitted. 

Importance  of  Animalcules. — M.  Pasteur,  speaking  of  the 
wonderful  power  possessed  by  the  minute  plants,  myco- 
derms,  in  promoting  acetic  fermentation,  says,  in  conclusion, 
"  If  microscopic  beings  were  to  disappear  from  the  earth, 
the  surface  of  the  globe  would  be  encumbered  with  dead 
organic  matter.  It  is  these  who  give  to  oxygen  its  consum- 
ing power.  Without  them  life  would  become  impossible,  for 
death  would  be  incomplete.  After  death,  life  reappears  in  a 
new  form,  and  with  new  properties.  The  widely-spread 
germs  of  microscopic  beings  begin  their  evolutions,  and  by 
their  aid  oxygen  is  fixed  in  enormous  masses  in  the  organic 
substances  which  these  beings  have  invaded,  and,  little  by 
little,  effects  their  perfect  combustion." 

Velocity  of  Light. — An  express  train,  travelling  night 
and  day,  at  an  average  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  would 
require'  above  three  weeks  to  go  round  the  earth.  Light 
would  perform  the  same  journey  in  the  interval  between  the 
puffs  of  the  engine  attached  to  the  train.  If  the  sun  ceased 
to  shine,  we  should  nevertheless  see  it  for  seven  or  eight 
minutes  after  that  event ;  because  it  would  take  that  time 
for  the  last  wave  of  light  to  reach  this  globe,  on  account  of 
the  immense  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth;  but 
if  the  nearest  fixed  stars  were  blotted  out,  we  should  see  the 
light  they  had  emitted  for  five  years  after  they  had  ceased  to 
shine.  The  actual  speed  of  a  wave  of  li<rht  is  102,000  miles 
per  second. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Make  other  men's  shipwrecks  thy  sea-marks. 

While  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

We  derive  this  good  from  the  perfidy  of  women — it  cures 

jealousy. 

A  loving  heart  encloses  within  itself  an  unfailing  and 
eternal  Eden. 

A  court  without  ladies  is  a  year  without  spring — a  spring 
without  flowers. 

A  man  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  health  is  a  mechanic 
too  busy  t  o  take  care  of  his  tools. 

Silence—  a  thing  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep,  in  exact 
proportion  as  it  is  dangerous  not  to  keep  it. 

Our  incomes  are  like  our  shoes— if  too  small,  they  will  gall 
and  pinch  us,  but  if  too  large,  they  will  cause  us  to  stumble 
and  to  trip. 

He  that  is  choice  of  his  time  will  also  be  choice  of  his  com- 
pany, and  choice  of  his  actions.   Idleness  is  the  burial  of  a 

living  man. 

The  perfume  of  a  thousand  roses  soon  dies,  but  the  pain 
caused  by  one  of  their  thorns  remains  long  after :  a  saddened 
remembrance  in  tho  midst  of  mirth  is  like  that  thorn  among 

the  roses. 

Says  Goethe,  "  How  can  a  man  know  himself  ?  Through 
contemplation  never,  but  rather  through  action.  Endeavour 
to  do  thy  duty,  and  thou  wilt  know  thy  capacity.  But  what 
is  thy  duty  ?  '  The  exigencies  of  the  day." 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OP  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  EC. 

THE    DARK  SPY. 

It  wanted  half-an-hour  of  midnight. 

But  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  long,  busy 
streets  of  the  east  end  of  London  were  at  their  height. 
Quiet  and  repose  come,  in  those  regions,  suddenly  :  the 
gin  palaces  close ;  the  theatres  disgorge  their  audiences ; 
the  omnibuses  cease  to  run ;  and    Life"  is  over. 

For  the  last  half-hour,  the  stranger  would  imagine 
the  day  at  its  commencement :  the  experienced  know, 
by  the  increased  animation  and  excitement  of  the  scene, 
that  it  is  well-nigh  at  an  end. 

This  fact  appeared  to  be  quite  familiar  to  an  indi- 
vidual who,  on  the  night  in  question,  lurked  in  the 
shadow  of  a  dark  and  narrow  alley,  leading  from  the 
City-road.  In  the  gloom,  it  was  impossible  to  see  more 
than  that  the  face  of  the  man  was  dark,  and  of  foreign 
aspect. 


WHAT  MRS.  HETTY  FEELS  IT  HER  DUTY  TO  DO. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  in  I 
good  English,  but  with  a  foreign  accent,  "  and  they  will  | 
be  out :  it  will  give  me  time,  and  only  just  time,  to  get  j 
back  for  that  game  with  the  English  idiot." 

There  was  a  tone  of  disgust  in  his  voice ;  and  the 
last  words  were  uttered  with  a  bitter  emphasis. 

"  Weary  work,  weary  work,"  he  resumed,  as  he  paced 
slowly  to  and  fro ;  it  must  cease  sooner  or  later. 
Blood  must  assert  itself ;  genius  must  gain  its  own.  It 
is  not  possible  that  the  descendant  of  a  king — more 
than  a  king — should  lead  this  dog's  life  for  ever ;  'tisn't 
iu  fate  to  compel  the  genius  which  could  rule  empires  to 
waste  itself  at  the  billiard-table,  and  in  the  betting- 
ring. 

He  paused,  listened,  then  resumed : — 

"  This  was  a  lucky  chance !  This  may  lead  to  more 
than  I  can  calculate  upon !  These  English  women  of 
the  upper  ranks  would  die  rather  than  suffer  exposure ; 
and  I  believe  this  woman  is  of  the  very  highest.  If  not, 
my  sagacity  is  at  fault,  and  that  is  rare — very  rave  !" 

There  was  a  rush  and  scuffle  of  feet,  accompanied  by 
all  the  sounds  which  accompany  the  bursting  forth  of  a 
mass  of  people  from  a  place  of  entertainment. 

In  this  instance,  that  place  was  one  of  the  minor 
theatres  or  saloons,  with  which  that  neighbourhood 
abounds.   A  drama  of  intense  sensational  interest — a 


production  abounding  in  the  strongest  dramatic  excite- 
ment— was  performing  there ;  and  on  this,  as  on  every 
night,  the  house  was  crammed  to  overflowing.  The 
number  of  those  who  came  out,  therefore,  was  great, 
and  for  a  moment  filled  the  street. 

But  though  it  was  obvious  that  this  strange  being 
was  awaiting  some  one  of  the  crowd,  he  did  not  leave 
his  hiding-place. 

The  human  stream  broke  up  in  all  directions.  It 
ran  off  through  narrow  lanes  and  courts,  it  lost  itself 
in  houses  of  public  entertainment,  and  was  carried  awav 
in  public  vehicles ;  yet  the  man  did  not  trouble  himself. 

He  was  content  to  wait. 

And  even  when  silence  succeeded  to  the  noise,  the 
confusion,  the  squabbling  of  the  moment,  and  the 
street  resumed  the  even  flow  of  its  traffic,  he  did  not 
disturb  himself. 

He  still  waited. 

It  was  only  when  a  vehicle,  one  of  the  common  cabs 
of  the  street,  passed  slowly  toward  the  theatre,  that  the 
man  emerged  and  cast  an  inquiring  look  in  the  direc- 
tion it  had  taken. 

"  It  passes  her,  and  will  return,"  he  said. 

Then,~with  more  impetuosity  than  his  previous  con- 
duct seemed  to  warrant,  he  darted  off  as  if  about  t> 
follow  the  cab. 
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As  he  did  so,  the  form  of  a  'woman  might  have  been 
seen  stealing  alon#  in  the  shadow  of  the  now  almost 
deserted  street.  She  was  attired  in  humble  garments, 
all  of  black,  and  a  thick  veil  of  black  crape  completely 
concealed  her  features. 

A  few  strides  brought  the  stranger  to  her  side. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said,  raising  his  hat  with 
natural  politeness,  the  hour  is  late,  the  night  dark ; 
can  I  offer  you  the  protection  of  my  arm  W 

"  Sir !"  replied  the  woman,  in  an  indignant  tone. 

"  You  decline  ?"  said  the  other.  "  1  trust  that  my 
ignorance  of  the  habits  of  your  country  has  not  led  mo 
into  an  intentional  rudeness  ?  In  my  land,  the  fact  of 
B  lady  being  alone  and  unprotected  " 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  interrupted,  "  I  cannot  listen  to 
you.  In  this  country,  the  mere  fact  of  addressing  a 
lady  without  an  introduction,  is  in  itself  an  insult.  And 
I  am  not  unprotected — pray  leave  me," 

She  drew  her  garments  closely  around  her,  and  would 
have  passed  on, 

But  it  was  no  part  of  the  stranger's  plan  to  permit 
her  to  escape  him. 

"  True,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  unprotected.  It  is 
the  pleasure  no  less  than  the  duty  of  my  sex  to  extend 
a  protecting  arm  to  yours." 

The  veiled  face  turned  from  him  impatiently. 

"  Cannot  you  perceive,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  your 
attentions  are  intrusive — that,  in  fact,  I  would  be 
alone  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  stranger,  "  raising  his  hat 
and  bowing  with  formal  politeness,  "but  your  ladyship 
does  not  quite  represent  the  real  state  of  the  case." 

The  words  were  uttered  quietly,  but  the  effect  was 
startling.  At  those  syllables,  "  your  ladyship,"  she 
who  was  addressed  stopped  suddenly,  and  as  if  usable 
to  proceed.  A  tremor  agitated  her  frame,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  she  could  not  reply. 

The  cavalier  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
embarrassment. 

"  Believe  me,"  he  said,  "  it  is  painful  to  me  even  to 
appear  to  doubt  the  statement  of  a  lady ;  but  in  this 
instance  I  am  compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  true  that 
your  ladyship  does  not  desire  my  company ;  but  it  is 
because  another  " 

"Peace,  I  entreat  you!"  said  the  lady,  whose  every 
tone  belied  the  humble  garb  she  had  assumed ;  "  if,  as 
I  fear,  you  have  discovered  the  secret  of  my  rank,  and 
the  secret  of  my  visit  to  this  place,  I  must  entreat  that, 
as  a  gentleman,  you  will  not  take  advantage  of  that 
knowledge." 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  the  stranger,  "I  am  a  gentle- 
man, iu  birth  and  rank  your  equal,  I  will  not  say  your 
superior ;  but  I  am  the  victim  of  circumstances — I  am 

an  exile,  poor,  friendless  " 

"  Well  ?" 

"  In  a  word — I  must  live." 
"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  No  ?" 

"  No  :  I  am,  perhaps,  obtuse." 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to  state  the  matter 
more  simply  ?  When  a  lady  of  your  rank  condescends 
to  assume  a  disguise,  and  to  betake  herself  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  character,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 

be  with  some  object." 

"  But — but  you  are  assuming  two  things — the  rank 
and  the  disguise." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  insidious  stranger,  "  that  face, 
that  form,  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  both  in  other  and  far 
different  scenes  " 

"Enough!"  interrupted  the  terrified  woman.  "In 
another  moment  " 

"  He  will  be  here,"  interrupted  the  man. 

"  He?" 

Uttering  this  word,  she  seemed  to  stagger,  and  threw 
out  one  hand,  as  if  about  to  clutch  the  arm  of  the 

stranger. 

With  a  violent  effort,  she  recovered  herself. 

"  He  ?"  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  terror. 

"Certainly — the  Actor;  he  has  already  thrown  off 
the  robe  of  tinsel  and  scarlet :  in  a  moment  he  will  be 
here,  for  he  will  keep  your  appointment." 

The  excitement  of  the  woman  was  piteous  to  witness. 

These  words  cut  her  to  the  heart. 
Whatever  you  know,  whatever  you  surmise,"  she 
said,  "  I  again  entreat  you  to  leave  me.    If,  as  you  say, 
you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  spaie  one  " 

"  Who  has  not  6pared  herself, '  interrupted  the  other. 

No,  madam  ;  painful  as  it  is  to  me  to  cause  you  this 
evident  distress,  I  must,  as  I  have  said — I  must  live." 

"  You  mean  ?" 

"That  I  have  discovered  the  fact  of  a  secret  love- 
passage  between  a  lady  of  rank  and  a  miserablo  actor." 

"Great  Heaven!"  she  interrupted,  with  painful 
emotion,  "  that  I  should  hear  these  words !  Indeed, 
indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  fact  that  you  came 
to  this  place,  in  this  disguise,  three  nights  ago?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  That  you  occupied  a  box  close  to  tl>e  stage,  upon 
the  right  hand  ?" 

"  Upon  the  right  hand,"  she  repented  mechanically. 
That  throughout  the  performance  of  the  miserable 
troupe  who  sought  to  entertain  your  ladyship,  you  had 
eyes,  ears,  attention  for  one  actor — one  only?" 

No  answer. 

c:  That  as  the  curtain  fell,  you  signified  your  august 


approval  of  his  mouthing  rant  by  a  bouquet,  aemall  one, 
scarcely  calculated  to  attract  attention  oven  in  such  a 
house  ? '  •  -^"* 

Again  no  answer. 

"  That  he  understood  the  signal;  and,  with  a  feigned 
ignorance  of  the  hand  which  had  done  him  so  much 
honour,  bowed  to  another  box,  and  retired  ?" 

Still  she  replied  not. 

"  That,  concealed  among  the  flowers  of  the  bouquet, 
there  was  a  note — a  charming,  tinted,  and  scented 
billet,  which  did  not  bear  your  ladyship's  crest,  but 
which  was  significant  enough  to  the  wretched  player, 
for,  in  consequence  of  that  note,  you  meet  hero  to- 
night ?  That  note,"  he  continued,  with  cruel  emphasis, 
"  contained  an  appointment." 

"  Heaven  help  me,"  cried  the  woman,  raising  her 
small  and  exquisitely  gloved  hands,  "  I  am  betrayed  !" 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  it  is  your  lady- 
ship who  has  betrayed  herself." 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  answer  him. 

Then  stopping,  and  addressing  him  with  more  of  cool- 
ness and  self-possession  than  she  had  yet  displayed — 
but  which  evidently  was  natural  to  her — she  said  : — 

"  It  seems,  sir,  that  you  have  played  the  spy  upon  my 
actions,  and  played  it  with  an  adroitness  which  an 
Englishman  would  despair  of  imitating." 

fie  bowed,  as  if  at  a  compliment. 

"  You  have  watched  my  actions,  and  you  have  judged 
— or  rather  you  have  misjudged — my  motives.  Yours  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  fathoming." 

"  You  need  have  none,"  he  replied,  coolly. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  with  bitter  sarcasm  ;  "  you  have 
discovered  that  I  have  a  secret ;  and,  as  a  gentleman, 
you  seek  to  make  a  market  of  it.  In  a  word — your 
silence  must  be  bought  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,"  he  replied. 

"  And  if  I  refuse  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Your  ladyship  will  not  refuse,"  answered  the  other, 
with  insolent  confidence. 

She  drew  herself  to  her  full  height,  and  turned  upon 
him  a  look  of  proud,  withering  defiance. 

"You  will  not  refuse,"  he  added  quickly,  "because 
the  stage  door  is  opening;  because  the  favoured 
Lothario  himself  is  emerging ;  because  a  blow  from  my 
cane  across  his  face  will  lead  to  a  street  row;  and 
because  your  ladyship's  purse  is  of  less  importance  than 
your  ladyship's  honour.' 

"  Monster !"  she  cried. 

But  the  look  of  defiance  was  succeded  by  one  of 
terror.  Glancing  in  the  direction  toward  which  the 
stranger  pointed,  she  saw  that  the  stage-door  was 
indeed  open,  and  that  a  muffled  figure  was  hastily 
approaching  them. 

With  a  quick,  terrified  movement,  she  thrust  a  purse 
heavy  with  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  stranger. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  go !"  she  gasped  rather  than 
eaid. 

"  The  heir  of  the  Caesars  thanks  you,"  was  the  mock- 
heroic  reply.   "Adieu !" 

The  next  instant  he  was  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
alley  from  which  he  had  emerged. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER. 

Need  we  say  that  the  fair  girl  whose  loveliness  added 

a  charm  to  the  garden  of  the  Black  Villa,  was  the  poor, 
miserable  Flower-Girl  who,  ten  years  before,  had  fainted 
at  the  feet  of  its  owner,  Colonel  Heartlaw  ? 

This  will  have  been  already  divined. 

The  warm-hearted  Colonel,  touched  with  the  beauty, 
the  innocence  of  the  abandoned  child — moved  also  by 
a  more  subtle  feeling,  which  he  hardly  admitted  even 
to  himself — had,  indeed,  adopted  her,  and  reared  her 
as  his  own  ;  a  noble  act,  which  he  had  never  regretted. 

No,  not  for  an  instant ;  for  Violet,  the  delicate, 
beautiful  Violet,  had  become  the  light  of  his  home,  the 
joy  of  his  lonely  hearth.  Hitherto  he  had  been  a 
blighted,  soured,  unhappy  man — poor,  in  the  midst  of 
boundless  riches,  unsatisfied  even  under  the  shadow  of 
the  laurels  which  he  had  wasted  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  his  life  to  gain.  Now,  all  was  changed.  In  tending 
and  watching  over  his  little  Violet,  he  had  found  an 
object  in  life;  while  the  affection  with  which  she  repaid 
his  tenderness,  filled  the  blank  void  in  his  tender  heart. 
The  change  in  his  feelings  had  even  improved  his 
opinion  of  the  English  climate.  He  had  e\  en  gone  60 
far  as  to  gratify  Violet  by  having  the  Black  Villa 
coloured  white;  and  had  once  actually  appeared  in 
August  without  the  inevitable  military  cloak. 

But  on  the  evening  of  the  strange  scene  in  the 
garden,  the  Colonel's  face  gave  little  indication  of  the 
alteration  which  had  come  over  him. 

The  shadow  of  an  approaching  change  was  upon  him, 
and  it  had  struck  into  his  heart  with  a  presentiment  of 
evil. 

When,  therefore,  his  beloved  Violet  sank  into  his 
arms,  as  if  stricken  by  some  secret  terror,  he  regarded 
the  fact  with  a  superstitious  feeling. 

"  I  am  a  child,  a  fool,"  he  said,  tuining  to  the  faithful 
servant  of  many  years  ;  "  but  this  strange  incident  con- 
firms my  fears.    I  have  been  too  happy — too  happy !" 

"  Yes,  Colonel,"  said  Nutters,  touching  his  hat. 

His  habit  was  that  of  respectful  acquiescence  and 
obedience. 


"  Sec !  she  is  recovering !"  iaid  the  Colonel,  as  Violet 
slowly  unclosed  her  eyes,  while  a  faint  flush  overspread 
her  cheeks.    "  Call  the  woman;  we  will  take  her  into 

the  house." 

On  the  first  return  to  consciousness,  Violet  was 
unable  to  recall  her  position ;  but  with  the  return  of 
memory  she  cast  around  her  a  terrified  glance. 

"  What  has  happened,  Violet  ?  Tell  me  what  has 
alarmed  you?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered  feebly;  "nothing;  I  was 
overcome  by  " 

She  hesitated. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  Colonel,  solemnly;  "the 
presentiment  of  coming  evil,  which  had  overshadowed 
my  mind,  has  fallen  on  her  also." 

The  young  girl  looked  up,  as  if,  with  the  instinct  of 
truth,  she  would  have  denied  what  her  silence  ad- 
mitted ;  but  she  had  pledged  her  word  never  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  the  stolen  interviews  into  which  she  had 
been  beguiled,  and  her  hps  were  sealed. 

She  felt  this  ;  and  the  sense  of  it  was  agony  to  her 
pure,  ingenuous  mind. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  she  faltered ;  "  pray  let  us 
go  in." 

It  was  something  to  escape  even  from  the  scene 
which  she  had  once  loved,  but  from  which  she  now 
shrank  with  terror. 

"  As  you  please,  my  girl,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  they 
passed  into  the  house. 

They  had,  however,  hardly  gained  the  threshold 
when  a  smart,  pleasant-featured,  smiling  woman,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them. 

"A  gentleman,  Colonel,"  she  said,  presenting  a  card' 
upon  a  salver ;  "  he  is  in  the  dining-room." 

The  Colonel  took  the  card,  and  as  his  eye  glanced 
over  the  name  inscribed  on  it,  he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  I  will  see  him,"  he  said,  and  advanced  a  few  paces, 
then  returning  suddenly,  as  if  overcome  with  an  emo- 
tion which  he  could  not  control,  he  impressed  a  warm, 
impassioned  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  Violet. 

Heaven  bless  and  watch  over  you !"  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion. 

And  those  simple  words,  for  how  many  a  long  year 
were  they  remembered ! 

The  interview  in  the  dining-room  was  long  and  secret. 
Once  the  Colonel's  voice  was  heard  as  if  in  violent  alter- 
cation, then  it  died  away,  and  all  was  still. 

Violet,  meanwhile,  had  retired  to  her  room — a  little 
nest  overlooking  the  garden,  in  which  she  passed  many 
and  many  an  hour  of  what,  but  for  one  cause,  would 
have  been  hours  of  unalloyed  happiness. 

Beside  the  open  casement  she  sat  absorbed  in  pro- 
found reverie. 

The  shadows  of  evening  closed  darker  and  darker 
around  her;  the  night  air  grew  damp  and  cold;  the 
moon  rose  like  a  globe  of  fire  from  behind  the  trees, 
and  soon  its  feeble  rays  gave  strange  and  exaggerated 
forms  to  familiar  objects. 

Suddenly  she  started ;  but  it  was  only  at  the  reflection 
of  her  own  face,  on  which  the  first  rays  of  moonlight 
had  fallen,  and  which,  reflected  in  the  mirror,  had  a 
ghastly  expression  to  her  eye. 

With  a  shudder  she  looked  round  the  room ;  the 
darkness  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  glowing  light 
without.  For  a  moment  she  turned  again,  as  if  for 
relief,  to  the  window;  then  hesitatingly  rose. 

"  If  I  could  esqape  this  task,"  she  cried,  with  pas- 
sionate earnestness,  "  how  willingly  would  I  sacrifice 
all  I  possess — all  I  can  ever  hope  to  own !  But  she  is 
inexorable.  Neither  tears  nor  prayers  can  move  her. 
Oh,  mother,  mother !  may  Heaven  forgive  you  if  you 
have  deceived  me  into  sin ! " 

With  these  words  she  approached  the  door  of  the 
little  room. 

It  was  closed,  but  opened  without  a  sound. 

She  passed  through  it  with  cautious  and  noiseless 
steps ;  with  equal  caution  she  moved  into  the  dark 
passage  beyond,  and  pausing,  listened  intently.  The 
throbbing  of  her  heart  deafened  her ;  the  rustling  of 
her  dress  seemed  loud  enough  to  arouse  the  house. 

"  I  must  do  it,"  she  said,  as  if  to  nerve  herself  to 
the  task  from  which  she  shrank,  "  and  I  must  do  it 
now !" 

She  had  reached  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
Colonel  slept. 

It  was  open,  and  disclosed  the  room — large,  empty, 
spectral  in  the  faint  light  of  the  moon.  The  pictures 
on  the  walls  looked  at  her  with  calm,  stern  eyes.  The 
curtains,  hanging  white  and  straight  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  bed,  seemed  ghostly  in  their  very  stillness.  The 
mirror,  draped  with  white,  filled  her  with  terror.  If 
she  should  see  her  own  white,  guilty  face  looking  on 
her  from  out  of  it !  And  if — horror  of  horror*  1 — if  she 
should  see  in  that  ghastly  void,  not  her  own  face,  but 
another  glaring  out  upon  her!  The  very  thought 
robbed  her  of  strength. 

She  would  have  retreated,  but  she  had  no  power  to 
move. 

And  with  a  strange  fascination  which  she  could  not 
resist,  her  eyes  involuntarily  glanced  toward  the  mirror. 
That  which  her  fears  had  invested  with  peculiar  terror, 
acted  like  a  spell  upon  her.  While  she  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  seeing — she  knew  not  what — she  could  not 
refrain  from  looking. 

Presently  she  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment. 

And  when  she  opened  them — terror  of  terrors ! — the 
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class,  swinging  slightly  in  the  night  air,  did  reveal  to 
her  the  reflection  of  a  face,  and  it  was  not  her  own  ! 

It  was  that  of  the  Colonel,  who,  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  was  retreating  from  the  old  bureau  in  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  which  Violet  had  come  to  rob ! 

By  an  effort  almost  superhuman  she  suppressed  the 
cry  which  rose  to  her  hps,  and  crouching  in  mortal 
terror,  shrank  within  the  shadow  of  the  bed. 

With  a  noiseless  step  the  Colonel  passed  her,  brush- 
ing even  the  skirts  of  her  dress  as  he  strode  by.  For 
an  in-  ant  be  paused  at  the  door,  and  looked  back.  The 
moonlight  fell  upon  the  familiar  features,  imparting  to 
their  -allow BOBS  a  ghastly  pallor.  She  read  in  that  face 
a  look  of  anguish,  and  she  had  time  to  see  no  more. 

Without  a  sound  the  figure  moved  out  of  the  chamber, 
and  was  gone. 

A  momentary  sense  of  dizziness  overcame  the  terrified 
intruder.  The  room  reeled  and  swayed  around  her ; 
the  floor  seemed  sinking  beneath  her  feet.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  for  a  moment — perhaps  it  was  for  an  hour — 
she  could  not  tell.  But  with  returning  consciousness 
she  found  herself  still  in  the  ghostly  room,  but  prostrate 
on  the  floor. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  from  what  a  fate 
have  I  been  preserved  !  Oh  !  had  he,  my  kind,  dear 
benefactor,  found  me  a  thief,  in  the  very  act  of  robbing 
him  !  Bat  no,  no  ;  it  is  too  terrible !  I  must  not, 
dare  not  think  of  it.  Strange  that  he  should  be  there 
— there  in  the  dark  ! " 

She  paused.    A  horrible  surmise  overcame  her. 

"  Was  it  he?"  she  asted  herself,  with  a  shudder. 
"  There  was  a  weird,  blank  look  on  him  which  I  have 
never  seen — a  look  of  agony  strange  to  hi3  dear  face. 
What  if  I  have  but  conjured  up  the  image  of  my  own 
terror — or  if  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  living  ?  On,  no, 
no,  no !   I  dare  not  think  of  it." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  stole  back  into 
her  own  room. 

But  the  terror  which  was  upon  her  haunted  her  even 
there.  The  shadows  of  the  waving  leaves  around  the 
window,  the  moving  of  the  curtains  in  the  wind,  these 
startled  her  at  every  step.  The  darkness  of  the  room 
was  intolerable,  and  she  sought  the  window,  and  eagerly 
cast  her  eyes  over  the  moonlight  prospect  withsnt. 

Thera  was  the  garden,  once  her  heart's  delight ; 
there  the  trees,  in  which  the  birds  sang  in  the  early 
dawn ;  there  the  pleasant  hedge-row  in  which  the 
honeysuckles  twined  in  June.   And  there  beyond  

Was  she  deceived  ? 

Surely  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  stole  down  the  garden 
walk,  and  paused  and  looked  back  at  the  bouse  with 
curious  interest  ? 

What  did  he  there  at  that  hour  ? 

Violet  naked  herself  the  question  ;  then  she  remem- 
bered  the  Colonel's  strange  visitor,  and, satisfied  that  it 
was  he  who  had  left  the  house  by  the  private  path,  she 
was  about  to  qait  the  window,  when  she  perceived  that 
the  stranger,  on  quitting  the  garden,  was  joined  by 
another  figure,  which  darted  upon  him  out  of  the 
of  a  clump  of  trees. 

It  waa  a  woman,  and,  to  her  utter  astonishment, 
Violet  recognised  the  familiar  form. 

She  recosroised  it  as  that  of  the  aged  crone  whom 
she  had  leaned  to  call  "  mother  1" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    Lire  PKOMISK. 

The  sadden  ringing  of  the  Colonel's  bell  startled 
Violet,  as  with  straining  eyes  she  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  forms  as  they  disappeared  in  the  moonlight. 

Nor  was  she  the  only  individual  whom  it  startled,  for 
Nutters — the  Colonel  s  man — coming  from  the  little 
snuggery  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cleaning 
of  plate  and  the  study  of  a  mysterious  volume  with 
iron  clasps  (supposed  by  some  to  treat  of  astrology,  and 
by  others  of  fortifications),  found  the  young  woman  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made,  rising  from  the  mat  at 
the  drawing-room  door,  by  the  aid  of  a  broom,  with  a 
terrified  expression  of  countenance. 

"  Why,  Hetty  ?"  cried  Natters,  with  astonishment. 

"  Hush  !"  cried  that  individual,  laying  her  finger  on 
her  lips. 

"  Hush,  Indeed  V  he  rejoined.  "  Why,  Hetty,  you've 
been  a- listening!" 

With  her  finger  still  on  her  lips,  she  approached  him 
on  tiptoe. 

"fre  felt  it  my  duty,  Ephraim,"  she  whispered; 
"I  didn't  like  the  look  o'  the  man,  and  I  can't  for  the 
hfc  o  me  make  out  what's  happened." 

"Happened!"  repeated  Epl.raim. 
Y«-«  ;  there  was  two  voices,  and  now^— • 

"Well?" 

"  There  isn't  one !  ■ 
"  No ! " 

There  hasn't  been  a  word  said,  for  ever  so  long. 

I  heard  a  groan  and  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  the  ball's  nmg  f 

Without  replying,  Ephraim  hastened  past  the  voluble 
bon»eke*>per  for  such  was  Mrs.  Hetty's  position  in  the 
Black  Villa — and  burst  into  the  room,  which  the  moon- 
light dimly  lit. 

«»  **i  tHe  C"]"J>lA'  m  hi*  own  >>gh-back/d  chair 

at  h»  head  of  the  dimnz-table,  as  if  entertaining  the 
gno*rrj  gnevts  of  a  ghostly  banquet,  and  near  him  was 
an  empty  chair. 
The  eyes  of  Ephraim  Nutters  wandered  round  the 


room,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Colonel  himself,  it 
was  empty. 

"  Lights,  Ephraim,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  a  husky  voice. 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  touching  his  hair,  as  he 
would  have  touched  his  military  cap. 
Still  he  did  not  retreat. 

The  curiosity  of  the  man  overcame  even  the  habit  of 
duty.  The  disappearance  of  the  mysterious  visitor 
troubled  him. 

But  a  second  glance  from  the  Colonel  was  sufficient. 
Ephraim  knew  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he  dared  not 
question.    With  another  touch  of  his  hair  he  withdrew. 

"  Well  ? "  said  Mrs.  Hetty,  as  she  confronted  him  in 
his  retreat ;  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Lights,"  said  Ephraim,  curtly. 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  they've  been  srttin'  in  the 
dark  all  these  whiles  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  woman. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer. 

"Mercy  on  us,  Mr.  Nutters,  what  do  yon  mean?" 
exclaimed  the  woman.  "  Are  they  sitting  in  the  dark, 
or  arn't  they  ?  " 

"  I've  told  you,  ma'am,  they're  not." 

"  And  yet  the  Colonel  rings  for  lights  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  the  Colonel  rings  for  lights,"  answered 
Ephraim,  quietly. 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Nutters,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hetty,  "  I  don't  understand  you.    How  can  they  " 

"They,  ma'am  ?  There's  no  they,"  replied  Ephraim. 

"  No  they  ?'  What,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
visitor's  gone — left  the  house,  and  without  my  know- 
ing it  ?" 

I  only  mean  to  say  that  he  isn't  there,"  answered 
Nutters,  firmly. 

And  he  disappeared  into  his  snuggery. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  strange,  mysterious  goings  on !" 
cried  Hetty,  thus  left  to  her  own  reflections.  "  He 
didn't  leave  by  the  front-door — that's  certain ;  and  as 
for  going  out  through  the  French  windows,  and  down 
the  garden,  why  should  he  have  done  it  ?  I  want  to 
know  why  ?" 

Being  unable  to  solve  the  mystery  herself,  and  well 
knowing  that  Ephraim  was,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  close  as 
death,"  Mrs.  Hetty  also  disappeared  into  her  snuggery. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  STARVING  WEAVERS  OF  PRESTON. 

AH  APPEAL  FROM  A  FACTORY  LAD. 

In  Preston — a  town  with  a  population  of  between  90,000 
and  100,000  inhabitants,  factories,  like  huge  castellated 
buildings,  dotted  here  and  there,  employing  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  industrious  operatives,  and  for 
scenery  and  beautiful  rural  walks  excelled  by  no  town 
in  England  of  a  similar  size  —  suffering  and  gaunt 
poverty  walk  side  by  side;  some  of  the  mills  are 
stopped,  and  some  are  working  half-time,  and  some 
quarter-time.  All  is  dull  and  dreary.  In  place  of  a 
good  meal  a  day,  we  have  to  buy  soup  at  id.  or  Id.  per 
quart ;  aud  that  very  often,  with  an  admixture  of  water, 
has  to  serve  a  family  of  four  or  five  children !  In  place 
of  cotton  at  "  a  fair  day" s  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work," 
we  get  stone-breaking  at  a  shilling  a-day ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  privilege  of  working  as  an  out-door  labourer  on  a 
piece  of  ground  known  as  the  Moor,"  at  a  similar  rate 
of  wages.  To  see  their  "  chameleon-like  faces,  neither 
blue  nor  green,"  but  (like  the  union  children  in  Regent's- 
park,  when  rudely  assailed  by  the  biting  north  wind) 
something,  perhaps,  between  both,  their  teeth  chatter- 
ing a  kind  of  music  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,"  it 
is  a  sad  picture  for  British  workmen.  In  place  of 
spending  in  relief  the  same  as  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
did  last  year  at  this  time,  £140  5s.  2d.,  they  are  now 
giving  as  out-door  relief  £593  3s.  Cd.,  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  of 
£4.52  18s.  4d. ;  in  place  of  the  workhouses  only  contain- 
ing 554  paupers,  they  now  contain  971,  being  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  of  417,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds — nay,  thousands — of  out-door 
paupers.  In  place  of  this  suffering  lessening,  it  is 
spreading  like  a  devouring  element,  and  the  cry  of 
agony  and  bitter  wo<3  is  heard  in  all  our  courts,  alleys, 
and  streets.  May  these  cries  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
Heaven!  God  grant  that  they  may!  The  relief  is 
decreasing,  the  labour  is  growing  less,  and  something 
must  be  (Tone.  Let  the  wealthy  come  forward  and  help 
us,  and  give  us  a  little  of  that  charity  which  is  "an 
attribute  of  God  himself."  It  is  hard  to  bear;  it  is 
hard  to  hear  our  children  say,  in  accents  not  to  bo  mis- 
understood, "  Give  u»  our  daily  bread."  It  is  hard  to 
take  the  "  last  new  frock"  to  pawn,  and  it  is  harder  still 
to  have  a  sickly  wife  and  children,  with  pale  and  thin 
countenances,  running  about  to  find  a  little  fuel  for  the 
house  fire,  with  poverty  and  premature  death  staring 
them  in  the  face.  Oh,  this  famine  of  cotton  and  labour! 
Mav  God  in  His  mercy  Bend  oh  better  times,  and  soon ! 
ana  may  we  entreat  of  you  to  use  that  mighty  engine 
of  human  liberty— the  Press,  in  aid  of  our  cause? 
England's  industrious  operatives  will  pray  for  you.  and 
honour  and  renown  will  be  your  reward.  I  could  say 
more  j  our  helpless  children  with  hungry  bellies,  homes 
stripped  of  almost  everything  worth  selling,  and  living 
on  soup  and  water,  ana  sometimes  nothing  at  all,  aro 
topics  on  which  I  hesitate  further  to  dilate.  Think  of 
as,  you  ladies  find  gent  lemen  of  England— think  of  the 
cry  of  the  Lancashire  lasses  and  lads  as  they  knock  at 
the  doors  of  the  great—"  Co'  you  help  us  a  bit  ?  " 


THE  JAPANESE  AT  HOME. 

The  arrival  of  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  in  England, 
and  the  part  they  took  in  the  ceremony  of  the  opening 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  has  naturally  revived 
the  public  interest  in  the  remarkable  country  which 
they  represent. 

A  few  facts  with  regard  to  the  home-life  of  the 
Japanese,  may  therefore  bo  acceptable.  Japan  is  a 
country  of  exceeding  beauty.  Sea  and  sky  are  intensely 
blue;  the  coast  is  picturesquely  indented,  varied  by 
hill  and  dale,  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  brilliant  and 
sparkling  green.  Towns  and  villages  abound,  and  the 
people  are  especially  famed  for  their  landscape-gar- 
dening. 

COSTUMES  OF  RICH  AND  POOR. 

The  Japanese  officials  and  gentry  are  very  well 
dressed,  and  in  their  attire  display  considerable  dan- 
dyism, according  to  their  own  fashion.  But  in  their 
dress,  as  well  as  in  their  houses,  in  Japan,  we  noticed 
the  prevalence  of  sombre  colours,  and  the  absence  of 
that  vulgar  colouring  and  tinsel-work  so  common  in 
China.  Here  the  out-door  dress  of  the  ladies,  and  that 
of  the  poor  girls  at  the  tea-gardens,  and  the  wives  of  the 
tradespeople,  are  quiet  in  colour,  however  tine  the  tex- 
ture might  be ;  and  amongst  the  official  dresses  of  the 
officers,  black,  dark  blue,  and  black  and  white  patterns, 
were  most  general. 

The  labouring  portion  of  the  mole  population  (says  a 
traveller)  decidedly  took  little  anxious  care  of  their 
raiment;  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  a  yard  long  and  six 
inches  wide,  constituted  their  general  attire  ;  and  many 
of  the  children  might  have  just  escaped  from  Eden,  so 
innocent  were  they  of  any  clothing.  Laughing  and 
coaxing,  they  came  unhesitatingly  up  to  us,  begging,  in 
their  naturally  pretty  way,  for  buttons,  "  Cassi  button  ?" 
"  Cassi  button?"  It  was  irresistible,  and  we  gave  all 
we  could  spare ;  but  what  those  little  urchins  were 
going  to  do  with  buttons,  seeing  they  had  neither  rag 
nor  ornament  upon  them,  was  a  puzzle  to  us.  The 
grown-up  women  were  modestly  attired  in  dark-coloured 
garments,  their  beautiful  hair  neatly  dressed,  and,  but 
that  their  nails  were  dyed,  there  was  a  general  appear- 
ance of  beauty  about  them,  combined  with  much  grace 
in  the  figures  of  the  younger  ones. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  JAPAN. 

Woman  holds  in  Japan  a  high  social  position.  She  is 
not  cooped  up  in  pestiferous  apartments  to  delight  some 
fattened-up  Chinese  mandarin,  or  greasy  Brahmin,  but 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of  man's  life ;  she 
has  succeeded  in  asserting  her  right  to  be  treated  like  a 
rational  being,  quite  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself 
as  the  sterner  sex.  Their  freedom  granted,  it  is  true, 
the  fair  damsels — nay,  and  the  matrons — have  in  some 
respects  "jumped  over  the  traces."  Then,  with  a 
highly  commendable  liking  to  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
they  somewhat  depart  from  Western  notions  of  pro- 
priety as  to  the  time  and  place  for  their  ablutions.  Yet, 
after  all,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  A  tub  of  water 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  balmy  climate,  is,  all  will  allow, 
very  delicious ;  and  the  ladies  of  Nagasaki  saw  no  good 
reason  to  forego  their  pleasurable  Dath  because  there 
happened  to  be  an  unsolicited  influx  of  hairy-faced 
strangers,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  bathing  was 
more  than  ever  necessary. 

The  Japanese  women  paint  their  lips  with  a  cosmetic 
prepared  from  the  carthamus  Unctorius,  in  cups  of 
porcelain.  When  a  slight  coat  is  applied,  it  imparts  a 
bright  red  colour,  but  when  it  is  put  on  thickly  a  deep 
violet  hue  is  obtained,  which  latter  is  much  prized. 

A  JAPANESE  DINNER. 

The  dinner  which  the  writer  of  this  ordered  on  his 
arrival  was  spread  out  upon  the  floor  in  lacquered 
bowls  ;  it  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  room.  It 
had  been  quickly  and  diligently  arranged  by  a  train  of 
neatly  dressed  maidens,  who  now  seated  themselves 
round  it  and  invited  us  to  partake.  The  party  had  long 
since  taken  off  their  shoes,  and  now  squatted  in  a  circle 
on  the  floor,  and  gazed  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
alarm,  at  the  display  before  them.  There  was  raw  fish 
thinly  sliced,  and  salted  ginger;  there  were  prawns, 
piled  up  with  a  substance  Which  in  taste  and  appearance 
very  much  resembled  toffy;  there  were  pickled  eggs  and 
rock  leeches,  and  pieces  of  gristle  belonging  to  animals 
unknown,  to  be  eaten  with  soy;  and  yams  and  pears, 
and  various  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  prepared, 
some  of  them,  palatably  enough ;  but  still  the  experi- 
ment was  hazardous,  and  they  were  relieved  at  the 
sight  of  a  bowl  of  rice  as  a  safe  piece  do  resistance. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  considerable.  Among  their  medicines  they 
huvo  one  secret,  which  Europeans  do  not  possess — it  is, 
the  power  of  rendering  the  rigid  body  of  the  dead 
flexible. 

THE  DOSIA  SECRET. 

A  traveller  says  : — "  One  morning,  several  Japanese, 
some  of  the  officers  of  our  factory,  and  myself,  went  to 
examine  a  corpse,  which  was  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  wood. 
One  of  the  interpreters,  named  Zenliy,  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  swntock  or  pocket-book,  and  took  out  of  it  an 
oblong  paper,  filled  with  a  coarse  powder,  resembling 
sand.  This  was  the  famous  dosia  powder.  He  put  a 
pinch  into  the  ears,  another  into  the  nostrils,  and  a 
third  into  the  mouth  j  and  presently,  whether  from  the 
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effects  of  this  drug,  or  some  trick  wliicL  I  could  not 
detect,  the  arras,  which  had  before  been  crossed  over  the 
breast,  dropped  of  themselves,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  by  the  watch,  the  body  recovered  all  its  flexi- 
bility. I  attributed  this  phenomenon  to  the  action  of  some 
subtle  poison,  but  was  assured  that  the  dosia  powder,  so 
far  from  being  poisonous,  was  a  most  excellent  medicine." 

THE  RELIGION'  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

Buddhism  has  in  later  times  been  embraced  by  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  Japan.  Its  followers  are 
divided  into  numerous  sects.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  while  they  adopted  the  new  form  of  worship, 
the  Japanese  never  gave  up  the  worship  of  their  ances- 
tral heroes — the  Sin-tus. 

The  temples  are  very  magnificent,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  regarded  with  any  particular  reverence. 
They  seem  chiefly  resorted  to  as  agreeable  retreats  from 
the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  life. 

In  the  interior  of  the  temple  shown  in  our  illustration 
we  have  only  the  figure  of  one  deity ;  but,  generally 
speaking  the  temples,  like  those  of  China,  are  crowded 
with  the  images  of  gods. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  sixty-two  temples  (large 
and  small),  and  seven  hundred  and  titty  tea-houses,  on 
the  hills  round  Nagasaki,  all  offering  to  the  Japanese 
in  search  of  repose  delicious  tea  and  extensive  pano- 
ramic yiew3.  It  is  worth  while  climbing  up  to  some  of 
them,  if  only  to  enjoy  the  latter.  Old  raoss-grown  steps 
ascend  the  deep  hill-side  ;  and  you  pass  through  vene- 
rable gateways,  and  up  more  massive  flights,  to  a  fairy- 
liko  wooden  structure  perched  on  a  projecting  point, 
and  backed  by  terraced  gardens,  and  cool  shady  groves, 
that  lead  to  grottoes  where  sparkling  water  gnshes  from 
the  hill-side.  The  building  seems  constructed  with  a 
view  to  the  prospect  it  commands.  The  bare,  lofty, 
matted  rooms  are  surrounded  with  deep  verandahs,  and 
from  every  angle  a  fresh  scene  of  beauty  meets  the  eye. 
Behind  are  wooded  dells,  and  more  temples  and  tea- 
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houses.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  city  is  mapped  out, 
and  the  back  premises  of  the  houses  can  be  inspected, 
the  families  engaged  in  domestic  ablutions.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  see  papa,  mamma,  and  all  the  children, 
splashing  so  harmoniously  in  the  back  garden.  Beyond 
the  town  are  more  terraced  hills,  and  the  beautiful 
winding  harbour  losing  itself  in  deep  creeks  and  bays. 

THE  MARRIAGE  RITES. 

The  Japanese  have  only  one  legitimate  wife,  and  they 
do  not  keep  her  shut  up  as  the  Chinese  and  most 
orientals  do.  Na}7,  she  is  even,  strange  to  say,  respon- 
sible for  her  husband's  debts.  Nowhere  are  women 
treated  with  greater  respect,  or  are  more  attentions 
lavished  upon  the  sex.  The  marriages  of  the  great  are 
attended  with  a  profuse  outlay,  and  their  ladies  have 
their  own  household.  The  butterfly — emblem  of  incon- 
stancy in  Europe — plays  an  important  part  in  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  Japan.  They  are  apparently  closer 
entomological  observers  than  Europeans  generally,  and 
they  have  consecrated  the  butterfly  because  it  termi- 
nates its  existence  "  dans  une  union  amoureuse."  Two 
girls  enact  the  part,  the  one  of  the  male  butterfly,  the 
other  of  the  female  butterfly,  at  all  marriage  ceremonies, 
the  most  important  part  of  which  consists  in  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  drinking  to  one  another  and  changing 
cups.  This  establishes  a  permanent  engagement  in 
Japan,  and  our  merchants  and  skippers  must  beware  of 
exchanging  glasses  with  the  pretty  maids  who  flutter  in 
the  tea-gardens. 

THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

A  Japanese  house  consists  of  a  ground-floor  and  top 
story.  The  front  and  back  of  the  basement  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  leaving  it  quite  open,  through  the 
premises,  for  air  and  light,  except  where  the  posts  sup- 
porting the  first  floor  intervene.  Usually  the  front 
panels  only  are  removed  during  the  daytime,  and  the 
back  panel,  formed  of  a  light,  graceful,  wood  frame- 
work, covered  with  translucent  paper,  are  left  to  screen 


.he  cooking  departments  and  back  premises.  The  floor 
of  the  basement  is  raised  about  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  is  neatly  boarded,  and  then 
laid  over  with  a  series  of  stufTed  grass  mats,  on  which 
the  inmates  walk,  sit,  feed,  and  sleep.  If  it  is  a  shop, 
the  arrangements  arc  still  the  same,  except  that  the 
boxes  or  drawers  containing  the  goods  are  arranged  on 
shelves  on  either  sides,  and  the  merchant  and  purchasers 
in  their  soelts — for  all  shoes  and  boots  are  carefully  put 
off  on  these  mats — sit  on  the  floor  to  discuss  price  and 
qualities. 

JAPANESE  LADIES. 

The  Japanese  ladies  dress  well  and  expensively,  with 
indeed  a  truly  Oriental  luxury.  .If  the  men  clothe  them- 
selves, as  in  China,  India,  and  Persia,  in  stuffs  of  silk 
and  gold,  the  ladies  are  not  behind  them  in  the  costli- 
ness of  their  crapes,  their  muslins,  their  silks  and  satin, 
and  the  richness  of  their  embroidery.  Taste  and  wealth 
are  alike  marked  by  the  number,  variety,  and  costliness 
of  a  lady's  dresses.  No  tissues  wove  in  Europe  approach 
in  delicacy  of  material  the  light  gossamer  materials 
worn  by  Japanese  ladies  in  summer.  Their  dresses  are 
supported  by  a  simple  waistband,  which  is  tied  behind 
by  the  unmarried,  and  before  by  the  wedded  ladies. 
The  sleeves  are  of  great  dimensions,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, fall  to  the  ground.  They  also  wear  many 
dresses  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  toilet  is  not,  ov.  that 
account,  a  tedious  affair,  as  with  us.  They  can  get  into 
them,  however  numerous,  all  at  once.  They  dress  and 
undress  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity.  The  waistband 
is  loosened,  their  sleeves  are  allowed  to  fall,  the  dress 
or  dresses  follow,  and  all  is  done.  These  waistbands 
are  richly  worked  with  gold  and  silver,  or  decorated 
with  precious  stones.  The  length  of  the  robe  behind 
determines  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Rich  or  poor, 
every  woman  had  her  fan  ;  and  all  classes  go  with  their 
head  uncovered,  except  in  winter,  when  they  wear  a 
kind  of  white  lined  silk  bonnet.  Men  and  women  alike 
use  parasols,  generally  borne  by  pages. 
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CHAPTER  L 

the  oonmsa  at  her  toilet. 

•  Oh,  the  heart,  like  a  tendril, 
Accustomed  to  cline. 
Will  twine  round  the  nearest 
And  loveliest  thing."  Moobz. 

This  Countess  of  Rockalpine  sat  in  her  elegantly  fur- 
nished dressing-room  in  Park-lane.  The  soft  light  of 
an  afternoon  in  May  stole  in  through  the  tinted  plate 
sftiir.  the  rose  silk  mod  white  htce  curtains,  and  the 
lowers  that  filled  the  balcony.  The  large  oval  mirror, 
draped  with  htce  and  muslin,  looped  np  with  pink  rib- 
bon, reflected  a  still  lovely  face.  It  would  have  been 
lovelier,  perhaps,  but  that  Art  had  vainly  tried  to  sup- 
ply  the  lilies  and  roses  of  Youth ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
real  beauty  ( autumnal  beauty)  thus  acquired  an  artifi- 
cial gloss,  which  threw  a  doubt  on  what  teas  real.  Cos- 
metics of  every  description  covered  the  toi let-table, 
mixed  with  jewellery,  combs,  brashes,  and  every  kind 
of  elegant  trifle.  The  Countess  was  still  handsome, 
fascinating,  thoughtless,  vain,  and  romantic;  she  had 
been  much  handsomer,  much  more  fascinating,  but  not 
more  vain,  thoughtless,  and  romantic,  when,  some 
twenty-three  years  before,  she  had  been  offered  up  at 
the  altar  of  Ht.  Oeorge's,  Hanover-square — a  sacrifice 
to  Mam 
rather  i 
Kockahj 

It  is  a  very  common  sacrifice.  At  that  altar,  in  tier 
first  bloom,  crowned  with  orange-blossoms,  veiled  and 
robed  in  white,  were  sacrificed  the  Maiden,  Love, 
Liberty,  and  Hope,  for  the  realities  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  a  Countess  «  coronet,  a  mansion  in  Park  Lane, 
Boekalproe  Castle,  Beech  Park,  an  equipage,  an  opera- 
bos,  and  a  handsome  settlement.   Once  his,  the  Earl, 


in  the  shape  of  the  cold,  stern,  rather  bald, 
rather  elderly,  but  very  wealthy  Earl  of 
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who  was  a  proud  and  disappointed  man  (having  vainly 
aimed  at  political  influence  and  senatorial  fame  us  a 
Tory  of  the  old  school),  took  her  to  Rockalpine  Castle, 
and  wanted  her  to  live  there  almost  entirely.  There  he. 
was  a  great  man — a  solitary  star  !  In  London  he  was 
only  a  twinkling  light  in  one  of  many  constellations. 

Rockalpine  Castle,  stern,  grey,  and  bald  as  himself, 
was  also  alone  in  its  grandeur.  Hautevillo  House,  Park- 
lane,  was  one  of  numberless  town  mansion*  of  equal  or 
greater  importance. 

The  bride  was  timid,  and  sighed  in  heart  over  her 
enforced  seclusion  and  solitude.  Two  sons  were  born 
to  her  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  when  they  loft 
the  nursery  and  her  empire,  to  cheer  her  life  a  little,  she 
adopted  and  educated  as  her  own  prolende  the  beautiful 
Clarissa  Croft,  daughter  of  the  lawyer  who  was  the 
Earl's  agent  at  Rockalpine  Castle.  It  nevei  struck  the 
Countess,  for  she  was  thoughtless,  nor  the  Karl,  for  ho 
was  all  pride  and  disdain  of  humbler  people,  that 
Clarissa  (a  perfect  sunbeam  of  brightness  una  beauty, 
flitting  abont  the  old  grey  Castle)  might  become  a  peril 
and  a  temptation  in  after  years  to  those  young  scions  of 
so  proud  a  house. 

The  bride  bad  been  timid  and  complying,  the  wife 
soon  had  a  will  of  her  own.  The  plensures  of  the  sea- 
son in  London,  which  she  had  resigned  in  her  youth, 
she  resolved  to  enjoy  when  she  grew  older  nnd  (as  she 
said)  wiser;  and  now  she  was  forty,  and  her  sons  were 
with  her  in  town.  Tho  elder,  Lord  Hauteville,  was 
twenty-two;  the  second  was  a  year  younger;  Clarissa, 
still  by  her  side,  wax  about  nineteen. 

The  five  o'clock  tea,  so  universal  with  fiuo  ladies,  was 
served  in  the  Countess's  boudoir.  Clarissi  presided  at 
the  tea-table,  and  Lord  Hauteville  and  his  brother  both 
dropped  in,  each  thinking  to  steal  a  march  on  the  other; 
for  both  were  desperately  in  love  with  Clarissa — the 
elder  with  that  pure  love  which  a  maiden  glories  to  in- 
spire, the  younger  with  that  fierce  selfish  passion  which 
stie  blushes  to  awaken. 

"Show  Hauteville  and  Wilfred  our  dresses  for  to- 
night, Clary,"  said  the  Countess.  Lady  Rockalpine  nnd 
her  clique  were  trying  to  revive  the  palmy  days  of 
Almack  s,   Clarissa  rose  and  left  the  room. 


"  Are  you  going  to  take  Clarissa  to  Almack's, 
mamma  ?"  asked  Wilfred. 

"  Yes ;  as  a  lady  patroness  I  can  give  her  a  voucher, 
and  I'm  sure  she  11  bo  tho  belle  of  the  room ;  nay, 
more,  I  think  I  shall  present  her  at  the  next  Drawing- 
room." 

"  Dear,  kind  mamma!"  said  Lord  Hauteville,  and  ho 
blushed  with  delight,  for  he  thought  that  everything 
that  raised  Clarissa  in  the  social  scale  removed  a  bar- 
rier to  his  honourable  hopes. 

"It  would  be  very  rash,  I  think-,  aud  might  give 
offence  in  high  quarters.  An  attorney's  daughter !"  said 
Wilfred,  growingapale ;  for  the  better  Clarissa's  posi- 
tion in  society,  the  less  likely  was  he  to  succeed  in  de- 
grading her. 

"An  attorney's  daughter,"  said  the  Countess,  "but 
my  friend !" 

Clarissa  came  in,  followed  by  Finette  and  Bobbin, 
who  displayed  the  Countess's  gold  brocade  and  Clarissa's 
tulle,  looped-up  with  apple-blossoms ;  the  gorgeous 
head-dress  of  the  patroness,  tho  apple-blossom  wreath 
of  the  protegee.  Tho  Countess  was  very  amiable  ;  she 
took  the  greater  interest  in  Clarissa's  dress,  and,  sooth 
to  say,  so  did  her  sons. 

"  Now  go  to  bed  till  it  is  time  to  dress."  said  the 
Countess  to  Clarissa;  "you  have  dined  early;  I  shall 
dino  at  Lady  Lofty' s  grand  dinner-party,  and  come 
home  to  dress  for  the  ball.  Go  fairly  to  bed  till  ten, 
Clary ;  that  is  what  the  Do  Bolton  girls,  tho  JIarchelles, 
the  Dcmodes,  and  all  the  young  Hebes  of  fashion  do." 

"But  1  am  not  tired,  my  lady,  and  I  am  no  Hcbo  of 
fashion." 

"  You  shall  be  henceforth  ;  so  do  as  I  bid  you." 

Clarissa  obeyed,  and  the  Countess  was  right ;  it  is 
thus  that  girls  in  the  beau  monde  contrive  to  look  fresh 
night  after  night  dining  the  season,  and  yet  to  polk  till 
three  or  four  in  the  morning. 

A  now  cosmetic,  and  a  new  corset  enabled  the 
Countess  (as  Wilfred  in  his  Oxford  slang  said),  to  take 
the  nil  hie  out  of  all  tho  wall-flowers. 

Clarissa,  was  the  belle  of  that,  her  first  and  last  ball. 

By  I  he  evening  of  the  next  day  t  he  Countess  lay  a 
corpse  iu  Hautevillo  House  !    Tho  cosmetic  contained  a 
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preparation  of  lead,  fatal  to  human  life,  when  used  as 
she  had  done  it,  to  whiten  her  face,  arms,  and  bust.  The 
tight  corset  had  probably  aided  its  evil  effects.  She  had 
always  hated  the  thought  of  Death — wills,  legacies,  &c.  : 
Clarissa  was  unprovided  for.  Hauteville  House,  Rock- 
alpinc  Castle,  Beech  Pari;,  were  no  longer  homes  for  her. 

She  was  in  deep  grief,  and  a  stepmother  reigned  in 
her  father's  home. 

An  aunt  gave  her  a  temporary  shelter  in  town,  and  she 
intended  going  out  as  a  companion  or  a  governeBS, 
when  her  health  and  spirits  recovered  from  the  blow  to 
her  affections,  and  the  ruin  of  her  fortunes.  Both 
brothers  obtained  access  to  her.  The  one  was  but  too 
welcome  ;  the  other,  but  that  he  was  feared,  would  have 
been  shunned !  Clarissa  did  not  go  out  into  the  cold, 
cold  world  to  gain  a  living  after  all !  And  why  ?  Her 
aunt  could  not  maintain  ner.  Wilfred  felt  there  was 
some  mystery,  but  he  could  not  fathom  it ! 

He  felt,  too,  that  his  attentions,  his  visits  were  un- 
welcome, and  this  knowledge  only  increased  his  pasHion. 

Sometimes  Clarissa  went  into  the  country,  with  her 
aunt,  for  months  together,  and  then  returned  to  town, 
her  bloom  improved,  her  spirits  cheerful,  her  beauty 
greater  than  ever. 

She  was  in  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  when 
her  two  lovers  were  summoned  to  Rockalpine,  for  the 
Earl  required  their  presence  there. 

Both  were  very  regretful  at  leaving  London,  but  only 
one  was  regretted. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MURDER. 

*'  Oh,  Love  !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
That  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?   Ah,  why 
With  cypress  branches  dost  thou  wreathe  thy  bowers, 
And  make  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ?" 

Bybon. 

There  was  a  solemn  stillness  on  the  purple  moors,  and 
in  the  dark  pine- woods  of  the  Rockalpine  estate  in  North- 
umberland. The  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
*  came  down  alike  on  the  black  spiral  tops  of  the  tallest 
fir-trees  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  pink  bells  of  the 
heather. 

A  wild  brook  gleamed  like  molten  gold  in  those  rays ; 
they  gilded  the  grey  battlements  of  the  old  Castle  on 
the  heights — flamed  and  flashed  from  the  windows  of  the 
villa  of  the  agent  of  the  Lord  of  that  Castle,  and  lighted 
up  the  humble  roof  of  the  poorest  tenant  on  the  estate. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumnal  evening  ;  there  was  not  a 
creature  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  save  the 
distant  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  the  buzz  and  hum  of  the 
insects  in  the  grass. 

The  moon,  wan,  dull,  and  out  of  place  like  an  actress 
by  daylight,  was  looking  from  her  cold  grey  abode,  pale 
with  envy  at  the  radiant  coucher  of  the  monarch  of  the 
day— the  gold,  the  purple,  and  the  crimson  of  his 
canopy  and  couch. 

Suddenly,  a  young  and  very  handsome  man  in  shoot- 
ing costume,  gun  in  hand,  and  a  dog  by  his  side, 
bounded  lightly  across  the  brook,  and  entered  the  wood. 

His  noble  and  delicate  features,  fair  waving  hair,  and 
princely  bearing,  betokened  some  one  of  importance; 
but  yet  no  gamekeeper  attended  him,  and  he  had  thrust 
some  grouse  he  had  shot  into  the  pockets  of  his  shoot- 
ing-jacket. 

As  he  passed  through  the  wood,  with  a  birr  and  a 
whirr  up  rose  a  noble  cock-pheasant ;  bang  went  the 
sportsman's  gun,  and  a  quivering  bleeding  mass  of 
green,  purple,  and  gold,  lay  at  his  feet.  The  sportsman 
picked  up  the  peasant — habit  hardens  the  softest  heart 
— he  who  had  just  before  stepped  aside  not  to  harm  the 
beetle  in  his  path,  felt  no  pity  for  the  regal  bird. 

He  walked  on  musingly,  and  reloaded  his  gun,  and 
the  word  "  Clarissa,"  which  was  engraven  on  his  heart, 
rose  to  his  lips,  when  suddenly  a  shot  startled  him. 

The  blood  flew  to  his  noble  face,  "  Poachers,  no 
doubt,"  he  said  to  himself ;  and,  without  one  thought  of 
peril,  or  one  feeling  of  fear,  he  rushed  forward  in  the 
direction  whence  the  shot  came.  "  Hallo,  Wilfred ! " 
he  said,  recognising  his  brother,  like  himself,  alone 
and  unattended ;  like  himself,  gun  in  hand,  and  laden 
with  game ;  like  himself,  having  just  reloaded  his  gun. 
"  What  brings  you  here,  Wilfred  ? "  he  asked,  good- 
humouredly. 

"  I  might  ask  the  same  question  of  you,  Hauteville," 
replied  the  younger  brother,  livid  with  some  strong, 
secret  emotion,  only  that  I  can  answer  that  question 
as  well  as  you  can!  " 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  said  the  elder  brother 
(Lord  Hauteville,  heir  of  the  title  and  estate  of  Rock- 
alpine). 

"  At  your  secret  idol,  the  hidden  Ida  of  your  breast, 
Hauteville — Clarissa !" 

Hauteville  blushed  like  a  girl ;  he  laughed,  and  said, 
"  Nonsense !  what  has  Clarissa"  (he  spoke  the  name 
with  the  trembling  tenderness  of  love)  "  what  has  slie 
to  do  with  my  taking  a  stroll  through  the  woods  on 
this  fine  afternoon,  and  shooting  a  brace  of  pheasants  ?" 

"  What  has  she  to  do  with  that  ?  Everything,  as  she 
has  to  do  with  all  your  thoughts,  plans,  and  actions, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  with  mine  too !  You  want  privately 
to  send  her  a  basket  of  game ;  you  don't  want  old  Ferret, 
or  anyone  else,  to  know  anything  about  it ;  you  want  no 
hint  of  such  lover-like  and  delicate  attentions  given  to 
our  father  ;  and  so  you  steal  out  like  a  poacher,  and  fill 
•W  "jag  on  U-a  ~\" 


"And  you?" 

"  I  the  same.  You  know  that  I  love  Clarissa,  and 
that  till  you  came  home — you,  the  heir,  the  future 
Earl,  the  elder  brother — I  had  reason  to  believe  she 
liked  me." 

"  No !  no  !  no !  thrice  no  !"  cried  the  young  lord ; 
"  Clarissa  from  our  earliest  boyhood  preferred  me." 

"  Ah  !  so  your  insolent  vanity  makes  you  imagine. 
You  fancy,  because  Fortune  has  given  you  many  other 
advantages,  that  she  will  give  you  that  too ;  but  I  tell 
you,  while  you  are  boating  about  the  bush,  and,  I  dare 
say,  planning  to  make  the  attorney's  daughter  —  our 
mother's  hired  companion,  the  low  born  Croft  girl — 
your  wife,  I  will  steal  a  march  upon  you,  my  fine  fellow  ! 
Not  that  I  am  such  a  sawney  fool  as  to  meditate  that 
greatest  of  mistakes,  an  unequal  match  ;  but  " 

"  You  dare  not  meditate  anything  against  the  honour 
of  one  who  was  as  a  daughter  to  our  mother,"  cried  the 
young  lord,  fiercely. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  tempter;  "and  why 
not  ?" 

Lord  Hauteville's  blood  was  on  fire ;  he  forgot  him- 
self ;  with  the  back  of  bis  hand  he  struck  his  brother 
across  the  face. 

The  next  moment  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  indignity  he 
had  offered  to  one  of  his  own  proud  race. 

Wilfred  stood  before  him,  livid  with  rage,  for  a  mo- 
ment paralysed  with  deadly  revenge.  There  was  foam 
on  his  white  lip,  and  his  every  limb  trembled. 

"  Brother,  forgive  me ! "  cried  Lord  Hauteville. 
"  Strike  me  across  the  face  in  return,"  and  he  held  his 
cheek  to  his  brother,  "  and  let  us  forget  and  forgive." 
His  tears  gushed  forth  as  he  spoke.  I  will  tell  you 
presently  why  you  must  cease  to  follow  up  Clarissa — 
why  you  must  think  of  her  with  respect,  and  speak  of 
her  with  tenderness,  but  never  dream  of  love  as  con- 
nected with  her." 

"  You  will  ? — you  will  tell  me  why  everything  worth 
living  for  is  to  be  yours  ?  Why  all  are  to  bow  and 
cringe  before  you,  and  to  be  '  hail  fellow,  and  well  met,' 
with  me  ?  Why  you  are  to  lord  it  on  two  thousand, 
and  I  on  five  hundred  a-year  ?  Why  you  are  to  strike 
me  with  impunity,  as  you  would  your  hound  ?  Why 
the  woman  I  love  is  to  be  torn  from  my  life  to  adorn 
yours  ?  And  I  will  tell  you  in  return,  that  I  hate,  that 
I  loathe,  that  I  curse  you — yes,  from  the  depths  of  a 
broken  heart  I  curse  you  !  And  as  for  Clarissa,  I  will 
never  give  up  the  pursuit — never,  never,  never !" 

"  Yes,  you  will,  now  at  once,  and  for  ever,  when  I 
tell  you,  when  I  swear  to  you  by  the  heavens  above  us, 
that  she  is  mine.    Come,  brother,  forgive  me  !  Shake 

hands,  and  listen  to  me  !    My  own  Clarissa  is  " 

As  the  beloved  name  passed  his  lips,  the  spirit  of  the 
first  murderer  entered  the  breast  of  the  younger 
brother. 

"  How  oft  the  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds 
done !"  His  gun  was  loaded  and  cocked.  In  the  fiend- 
like  rage,  envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge  of  his  heart,  he 
took  aim  at  the  noble,  beloved,  and  beautiful  young  form 
before  him.  Lord  Hauteville,  with  a  wild  cry,  sprang 
up  with  a  bound,  and  then  fell  in  a  huddled  mass  on 
the  ground,  while  from  the  wound  in  his  breast  the 
crimson  blood  welled  forth,  and  a  little  rill  from  that 
red  lii'espring,  his  brother's  heart,  came  trickling 
rapidly  down  to  Wilfred's  cold  feet.  The  ground  on 
which  Lord  Hauteville  stood  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired 
was  rising  ground;  and  down,  down,  quickly  down,  as  if 
in  pursuit  of  the  fratricide,  came  the  red  life-blood,  and 
Wilfred  rushed  from  the  spot  with  horror.  He  felt  as 
if  that  blood  would  engulf  his  very  soul.  Yes,  it  was 
done  !  But  was  he  a  murderer  ?  Life  might  not  be 
quite  extinct.  "  No  eyes  have  seen,  no  ears  have  heard 
what  has  passed  between  us  !"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
thought  he  could  hasten  home  through  the  fields,  pre- 
tend to  be  about  to  summon  Ferret  and  his  son,  and  be 
by  Hauteville's  side  in  time  to  succour  him  if  life  were 
not  extinct,  and  so  divert  all  suspicion  from  himself,  if 
he  were  indeed  dead. 

All  happened  as  he  had  expected.  He  gained  the 
courtyard  of  the  castle  unseen,  leaped  into  his  own 
room  at  the  open  window,  called  Ferret  and  Joe  his 
son  (the  stopper),  and  saying  he  wanted  to  get  a  brace 
of  pheasants  for  a  friend,  he  led  the  way  to  the  Black 
Wood,  as  it  was  called. 

Altogether  about  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
left  that  spot,  with  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his  brow, 
and  the  curse  of  Cain  on  his  life,  and  on  his  heart. 
Twice  as  he  approached  the  dreadful  spot  a  pheasant 
rose;  twice  he  took  aim,  and  twice  he  missed  his  aim ; 
and  old  Ferret  and  his  Joe  marvelled,  for  Wilfrid  was 
what  they  called  "  a  nailing  shot,"  and  seldom  missed. 
At  length  they  reached  the  little  amphitheatre  of  grass 
surrounded  by  yews,  hollies,  and  ilex-trees. 

Wilfred's  knees  shook ;  his  heart  seemed  to  die  in 
his  breast.  "  Whatever  ails  Dido  ?"  said  Old  Ferret ; 
"what's  she  snuffing  so  bard  at?  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us!  Whatever  has  been  up  here  ?  The  ground's 
afi  stained  with  blood !  Oh,  there's  been  murder  done 
here!" 

"My  brother!"  gasped  Wilfred's  conscience  against 
his  will.  He  did  not  dare  to  glance  where  he  knew  he 
had  left  his  brother. 

"  Aye,  Mr.  Wilfred,  it's  my  lord's,  gnn  a-lying  here 
sure  enough  ;  but  bow  it  came  here,  or  whose  blood  s 
been  shed,  who's  to  guess  ?" 

Wilfred  at  these  words  slowly  and  nervously  turned 
his  head.   There  was  the  blood-stained  spot ;  the  long 


grass  bent  and  clotted  with  gore,  where  his  brother 
had  fallen  ;  but,  alive  or  dead,  the  form  of  his  brother 
was  no  longer  there ! 

Wilfred  was  not  imaginative  —  he  was  not  super- 
stitious. 

"  Some  poachers  have  murdered  him,"  he  gasped  out, 
"  and  removed  the  body.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  track 
their  steps  by  the  drops  of  blood." 

Yes,  that  terrible  track  was  to  be  seen,  from  the 
spot  where  Lord  Hauteville  had  fallen,  along  the  path 
through  the  wood,  across  the  fields,  and  to  the  entrance 
of  the  villa  of  old  Croft,  the  agent.  The  iron  gates 
were  open,  the  terrible  track  was  on  the  wide  gravel 
path,  and  glared  frightfully  on  the  broad  stone  steps, 
which  the  tidy  housemaid  had  carefully  pipeclayed. 

Wilfred  Lorraine  was  not  at  that  time  a  hardened 
villain.  His  heart  was  new  to  the  sense  of  actual  crime ; 
and  when  the  parish  doctor  came  down  stairs,  and  not 
seeinghim,saidto  the  gamekeeper,  whom  herecognised — 
"  This  is  a  sad  job,  Ferret.  It's  all  over—he's  done  for! 
But  who's  to  break  it  to  the  Earl  and  his  brother  ?" 

Wilfred's  consciousness  forsook  him,  and  he  fell  in- 
sensible on  the  floor. 

Wher.  he  came  to  himself  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in 
Mr.  Croft's  diuing-room  ;  the  doctor  ivas  by  his  side, 
and  Mr.  Croft  stood  at  a  little  distance,  his  arms  folded, 
and  eyeing  him  with  an  expression  before  which 
Wilfred  cowered. 

"  Would  your  Lordship,"  said  Mr.  Croft,  with  a 
curious  emphasis  on  the  word,  "  like  to  go  upstairs  and 

see  the  ?" 

"  Tour  Lordship !"  The  once  envied  title  sounded 
like  a  knell.  He  had  not  thought  of  the  fact,  that  his 
brother's  death  made  him  Lord  Hauteville,  heir  to  the 
earldom — the  future  Lord  Rockalpine.  Bitterly  as  he 
had  grudged  his  brother  those  titles,  it  was  not  for 
their  sake  he  had  done  that  dreadful  deed — it  was  done 
in  the  wild  height  of  those  bad  passions  which  had  long 
smouldered  in  his  breast,  and  which  the  blow  he  had 
received,  and  the  announcement  that  Clarissa  was  his 
brother's,  had  wrought  to  the  highest.  But,  oh !  the 
vain  remorse — the  deep  and  shuddering  chill !  No 
coronet  could  remove  the  brand  of  Cain  from  his  brow; 
no  star,  no  ermine,  could  lighten  his  breast  of  its  secret 
load  of  crime  and  anguish. 

It  seemed,  that  some  labourers,  returning  from 
their  day's  work,  and  thinking  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  to  be  a  young  lord,  like  the  heir  of  Rockalpine, 
and  to  have  no  work  to  do,  but  to  shoot  at  will  over 
those  preserves,  where,  if  they  brought  down  a  bird,  or 
shot  a  hare,  they  would  be  punished  as  poachers,  came 
suddenly  on  the  object  of  their  envy,  bleeding  to  death 
in  the  wood,  and  his  dog  whining  and  howling  as  he 
watched  by  his  master's  side. 

They  at  once  suspected  that  he  had  been  killed  in  an 
affray  with  some  desperate  poachers  who  infested  the 
estate,  and  the  name  of  Rough  Rob  passed  from  lip  to  lip. 

While  they  were  disputing  what  to  do,  Mr.  Croft 
came  up,  and  directed  them  to  get  a  hurdle  from  the 
nearest  fence,  and  to  cany  the  victim  to  his  house,  which 
was  much  nearer  and  more  accessible  than  the  castle. 

When  Lord  Hauteville  was  laid  on  the  bed,  and 
some  restoratives  had  been  administered,  he  rallied  a 
little.  Mr.  Croft  was  alone  with  him,  while  the  men 
went,  some  in  search  of  the  doctor,  others  to  fetch  a 
clergyman,  and  to  break  the  tenble  news  to  the  EarL 

When  the  parson  and  the  doctor  came  he  was 
breathing  his  last,  and  to  the  questions  they  put,  as  to 
who  had  done  the  deed,  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  return  any  answer. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  spoken  since  he 
had  received  his  death  wound. 

The  Earl  bore  his  loss  better  than  could  have  been 
expected. 

He  had  still  an  heir  left ;  that  heir  was  his  favourite 

son. 

A  coroner's  inquest  sat  upon  the  body — that  beau- 
tiful and  noble  body !  so  lately  warm  with  health  and 
youth,  and  now  cold  clay.  Many  circumstances  con- 
spired to  throw  suspicion  on  Rough  Rob. 

Rough  Rob's  father,  also  a  desperate  poacher,  had 
been  killed  in  an  affray  with  an  under  gamekeeper  of 
Lord  Hauteville's,  and  Rough  Rob  bad  been  heard  to 
swear  he  would  have  blood  for  blood.  Meantime,  he 
owed  the  young  lord  a  grudge  for  seizing  his  gun  and 
his  dog.  He  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  him- 
self at  the  time  of  the  murder.  And  all  these  things 
coming  out  at  the  inquest,  the  verdict  found  by  the 
jury,  and  proclaimed  in  a  loud  triumphant  voice  by 
their  foreman,  was  one  of — 

"Wilful  Murder" 
against  Robin  Redpath,  commonly  called  Rough  Rob. 

Rough  Rob  was  hooted  as  he  was  carried  off  to  the 
nearest  magistrate  by  three  policemen,  and  the  crowd 
that  followed  the  fly  in  which  he  was  driven  would 
gladly  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TRIAL. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool,  be  still  I 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness. 
Rough  Rob  stood  in  the  dock,  with  a  policeman  by  his 
side;  and,  even  through  the  bronze  of  his  weather- 
beaten  face,  there  was  a  pallor  which  all  present  attri- 
buted to  conscious  guilt.  There  was  also  a  visible  tremor 
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throughout  his  frame,  and  a  huskiness  about  his  voice. 
He  was  not  an  ill-looting  man  exactly,  but  he  had  some- 
thing of  the  down-skulking  look  of  the  habitual  poacher. 

His  poor  wife,  with  a  babe  at  her  breast,  was  in  court, 
weeping  bitterly  ;  she  had  persuaded  him  to  smooth  bis 
shaggy  hair,  and  plaster  it  down  with  grease,  and  to 
wash  his  face.  She  thought  his  wild  look  would  go 
against  him  with  the  magistrate.  She  was  a  beautiful, 
ievoted  young  creature,  passionately  attached  to  him. 
He  wore  an  old  velveteen  shooting-jacket,  with  large 
horn  buttons ;  and,  owing  to  his  Mary's  forethought,  he 
looked  much  more  respectable,  but  much  less  pic- 
turesque, than  usual. 

Bough  Sob's  examination  elicited  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  murder,  he  was  out  on  the  sly  with  his  gun,  and  a 
lurcher,  which  he  said  had  followed  him. 

When  warned  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  criminate 
himself,  but  what  he  said  would  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him,  he  said,  in  a  tone  very  meek  and  subdued 
for  such  a  ruffian — 

"  My  lord,  or  rather,  your  worship : — I  can't  criminate 
myself,  and  nubody  can't  criminate  I ;  I'm  as  innocent 
of  this  black  deed  as  the  unborn  babe,  or  as  your  lord- 
ship, which  I  means  your  highness.  Why.  it  seems 
bat  yesterday  that  my  young  lord,  and  Master  Wilfred, 
and  I  (poor  hunted  cretur  tlmt  is  now),  wor  all  lads 
together.  Father  wor  an  earth-stopper  then,  on  the 
estate,  and  I  kept  birds ;  u.».J  I  was  always  a  dab  at 
fishing  and  setting  traps  and  lines,  and  rat-catching, 
and  all  manner.  And  when  my  young  lord  nid  Master 
Wilfred  came  home  from  Eton,  the  first  person  they 
■ared  for-irere  Sough  Bob;  and  they'd  get  up  o'  the 
dark  mornings,  unbeknown,  and  slip  out,  and  go  ratting 
along  of  LI  taught  'em  to  shoot.  They  shot  with  my 
old  gun  aiore  they  wor  trusted  with  one  of  their  own : 
and  I  taught  'em  to  fish,  and  make  their  own  flies ! 
And  though  I  may  hare  spoke  a  bit  threat'ning  or  so 
when  my  ford  took  away  my  gun  and  my  dog — which  he 
done  because  he  wor  told  a  pack  of  lies  about  me 
shooting  the  hen  pheasants,  and  a  getting  partridges 
oat  of  season — I'd  have  laid  down  my  life  for  him,  and 
he  know'd  it,  too ! " 

Here  Bough  Bob's  voice  was  broken  by  sobs,  and 
tears  filled  bis  eyes.  He  mopped  them  up  with  his 
knuckles,  and  added,  "  I  can't  deny  I  was  out  with  my 
gun,  my  lord,  for  the  cupboard  was  bare — wife  with  a 
baby  a- sucking  and  crying  at  her  empty  breast,  and  I 
out  of  work;  bat  'taint  because  a  man  'ud  shoot  a  hare 
or  a  rabbit  for  his  fasting  wife's  supper,  and  he's  got  a 
little  bit  of  the  radikel  principle,  and  holds  that  wild 
things  is  meant  for  all,  poor  and  rich,  that  he'd  murder 
one  he'd  knowed  from  a  boy,  and  spent  many  a  jolly 
day  with — one  who'd  often  been  a  good  friend  to  him 
and  bis'n,  and  who  would  never  have  been  no  other, 
but  for  meddling,  jealous  mischief-makers.  If  my 
young  lord's  spirit's  here  among  us,  he  knows  I  speaks 
the  truth,  and  that  Bough  Rob,  so  far  from  taking  his 
precious  life,  would  have  shed  bis  heart's  blood  to  save 
him.  That's  all  I've  got  to  say,  my  lord.  I'm  a  poor 
banted  cretur,  but  there  isn't  a  man  here  more  innocent 
of  this  crime,  nor  more  cut  up  about  it,  than  I  be." 

Rough  Rob's  earnest  ana  agitated  face  formed  a 
carious  contrast  to  the  bland,  incredulous,  and  jauntily 
official  air  of  the  policeman  by  his  side. 

The  magistrate,  unluckily,  knew  Bough  Bob's  face  too 
well.    Twice  before  be  had  been  brought  before  him. 

The  magistrate  had  a  fine  estate,  preserved  rigidly ; 
and  so  far  from  thinking  the  game  laws  too  stringent, 
thought  them  too  lenient  by  far.  A  poacher,  in  bis 
opinion,  was  capable  of  any  amount  of  crime.  Bough 
Bob  had  owned  that  he  wot  out  in  the  dark  wood  with 
his  gun  at  the  very  time  of  the  murder.  He  had  owned 
be  had  aied  threatening  words,  and  that  he  had  owed 
Lord  Haateville  a  grudge  for  taking  away  his  dog  and  his 
gun.  There  was  no  other  person  on  whom  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  fell — no  one  else  was  out  shooting  in  that 
wood  at  the  time — no  one  else  had  felt  or  expressed  any 
ill-will  Urwards  the  young  Lord,  who  was  so  deservedly 
popular,  that,  but  for  the  vile  grudge  of  one  lawless 
man,  he  might  have  called  him,  in  the  words  of  the 
p.*',  "  (irxA  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe." 

The  magistrate  made  'me  tit  his  be»t  speeches,  for  he 
knew  the  reporters  were  bu»>  taking  down  every  word 
be  said  ;  and  no  one  present,  was  at  all  surprised  when, 
at  t.<«  close  of  bis  long  oration,  he  committed  Rough 
Boh  to  prison  to  take  his  trial  at  the  assbses  for  the 
wilfal  murder  of  Lord  llauteville.  A  piercing  scream 
— 3  heart-rending  scream — a  wife's,  a  woman's  scream 
hrongh  the  court  as  the  magistrate  pro- 
this  sentence;  and  Rough  Roh'a  pretty  young 
h  her  babe  at  her  breast,  fell  in  a  dead  swoon 
extended  arms  of  some  kind  sympathising 
ear  her.  One  young  and  nursing  mother  took 
babe  from  its  mother's  Cold  exhausted  breast, 
ned  and  nurtered  it  in  her  own.    They  tended 
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the  poor  always  siro  to  the  afflicted,  tho 
le  disgraced  !  And  what  a  sublime  lesson 
the  rich,  who  fly  from  the  lost  and  ruined, 

b  was  at  once  removed  to  the  County  Jail, 
ings  and  hooting!,  and  the  execration  of 
ten  had  followed  him  to  the  police-court), 
as  he  left  it. 

lougb  Rob  and  his  pretty  young  wife,  just 
■  a  sense  ot  her  misery! 
'To  b*  crmtiwwl  in  ovr  ncrt.) 


LNTEENATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  attendance 
at  the  Exhibition  this  week,  has  been  more  encourag- 
ing than  was  the  case  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  first 
two  paying  days.  True,  the  numbers  admitted  were 
very  large,  but  not  in  comparison  with  1851. 

For  example,  on  the  first  paying  day  in  the  former 
year,  16,000  season  tickets  were  admitted,  and  560 
persons  paid,  making  a  total  of  16,500;  whereas,  on 
Friday  week,  only  8,462  season  tickets  were  admitted, 
and  only  265  persons  paid,  a  total  of  8,727.  Again,  as 
to  the  second  day:  in  1851,  we  find,  season  tickets 
16,000,  paid  482 ;  total,  16,482.  In  1862,  the  numbers 
have  been,  season  tickets  13,466,  paid  241 ;  total  13,707. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  respective  figures 
represent  exactly  the  same  payments.  Thus,  on  the 
two  paying  days — after  the  opening  day,  on  which  only 
season  tickets  were  admitted — the  charge  was  £1  a-head 
in  1851,  as  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  And  during  the 
present  week,  the  five-shilling  entrance  fee  corresponds 
with  the  price  fixed  for  every  day  of  th*e  same  week  in 
1851 ;  and  we  shall  therefore  have  the  same  means  of 
pursuing  the  comparison.  We  think  it  will  be  found 
more  favourable  than  that  of  last  week  proved. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COURTS. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the 
most  stringent  regulations,  the  Exhibition  opened  in  a 
very  incomplete  6tate.  Wherever  the  eye  glanced,  it 
encountered  acres  of  deal  planking,  and  other  signs  of 
incompleteness.  This  state  of  tilings  was  particularly 
observable  in  the  French  department ;  but  rapid  pro- 
gress has  since  been  made  there.  The  utmost  apathy 
6eems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  exhibitors.  Some 
have  either  been  granted  or  have  taken  the  privilege 
of  putting  a  bar  across  the  entrance  to  their  courts, 
and  thus  they  have  remained.  Both  ground  floor  and 
galleries  are  almost  as  backward  in  their  arrangements 
now  as  they  were  on  the  day  of  the  opening,  and  as 
they  seem  likely  to  be  a  month  hence,  unless  stringent 
measures  are  adopted  to  enforce  immediate  completion. 

THE  FRENCH  COURT. 

The  French  Court,  as  we  have  intimated,  from  being 
in  the  most  desponding  state  of  unreadiness,  has  sutt- 
denly  leapt  into  a  most  attractive  condition.  The 
artistic  arrangement  of  its  contents  is  now  fully  percep- 
tible, and  is  deserving  of  the  highest  credit  for  the 
extraordinary  care  with  which  it  must  have  been 
selected  and  organised.  The  centre  of  the  court  is 
occupied  by  the  gold  and  silver  smiths'  work  of  Messrs. 
Criscofle,  the  silversmiths  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  France ;  and  from  the  prominence  of  its  position — 
though  there  was  much  around  it  equal,  if  not  superior 
— it  was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  concourse  of  visitors. 
The  centrepiece,  designed  and  executed  for  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  of  which  a  galley  manned  by  a  group  of  beau- 
tiful female  figures  is  the  main  feature,  attracted  the 
greatest  number  of  spectators,  from  its  showiness, 
though  much  in  the  same  court  was  more  worthy  of 
attention  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Among  the  curi- 
osities here  is  a  dessert  service,  executed  by  the  firm  of 
Cristofle  for  the  entertainment  given  by  the  French 
Ambassador  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the 
present  King  of  Prussia.  The  curiosity  of  this  piece, 
elegant  as  it  is,  is  not  so  much  derived  from  its  artistic 
merits  as  from  the  fact  that  it  was  got  up  in  twenty- 
seven  days.  The  Gobelins  tapestry  is  now  exhibited, 
and  commands  boundless  admiration. 

THE  IRONWORK  TROPHIES. 

Pre-eminent  among  them  for  design  and  finish  is  the 
screen  for  Hereford  Cathedral,  manufactured  at  Coven- 
try, by  the  Shadmore  Art  Company.  It  is  a  most  ela- 
borate specimen  of  wrought  iron,  brass,  and  copper 
work.  Unfortunately,  the  work  of  completing  this 
screen  makes  but  slow  progress,  and,  like  many  other 
fine  things  yet  to  be  finished,  the  shilling  visitors  only 
will  see  them  at  their  best.  The  Colebrook  Dale  gates 
are  fine  specimens  of  casting,  though  not  clearer  or 
better  than  the  gates  exhibited  in  the  side  court  by  the 
Falkirk  Ironworks.  Close  by  these,  in  a  little  court  in 
front,  are  a  number  of  small  groups  of  stags,  dogs, 
figures,  dec,  each  of  which  was  cast  in  iron  ut  a  single 
casting.  When  we  remember  that  fluidity  is,  after  all, 
only  a  poasible  condition  of  iron,  it  seems  marvellous 
how  such  small  and  intricate  castings  could  ever  have 
been  accomplished,  and  with  as  much  clearness  as  if 
they  had  been  chased.  Barnard  and  Bishop's  wrought 
iron  gates  are  magnificent.  These  last-named  are  per 
haps  tho  finest  samples  of  ironwork  exhibited. 

HOI  LARGEST  KtOCS  OF  COPPER  ORE  YET  BERN  IN 
EUROPE. 

The  fame  of  tho  Burra-Burra  copper  mines  of  South 
Australia  will  bo  well  supported.  There  is  a  block  of 
ore,  which  stands  on  the  visitor's  right  hand  as  he 
enters  the  Australian  Court,  and  which  wo  believe  to 
be  by  far  the  largest  and  richest  mass  of  its  kind  ever 
sent  to  Europe.  Its  weight,  which  is  nearly  seven  tons, 
lias  been  a  cause  of  some  delay  in  its  appearance  at  the 
Exhibition,  as  for  a  time  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
unshipping  it  from  the  hold  of  the  Murray.  There  it 
is  now,  however,  a  marly-looking  mass,  flaked  with 
vivid  greon  and  intersections  of  granite.  Its  yield  of 
metal  is  estimated  at  more  than  30  per  cent,.  The 


malachite,  also,  is  fine,  especially  the  large  table  of  that 
singular  carbonate,  the  mineral  character  of  which  is 
belied  by  its  stone-like  appearance.  But  there  are  here 
some  curious  nuggets  of  the  veined  green  substance  which 
in  1851  was  first  familiarised  to  the  English  public  by  a 
grand  display  iu  the  Russian  Court  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Exhibition.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  6een  any. 
thing  so  strange,  so  beautiful  in  its  way  as  the  large 
lump  of  malachite,  thickly  encrusted  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  surface  by  blue  crystals. 

SALE  OF  THE  ARTICLES  SHOWN. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  things  exhibited  has 
been  already  sold,  though,  of  course,  they  cannot  be 
removed  until  the  Exhibition  is  over.  Jewelry  is  going 
fast.  Half  the  objects  in  the  beautiful  collections  of 
Berlin  and  Dresden  china  have  found  purchasers.  For 
almost  every  article  shown  by  Minton  and  Copeland 
there  are  rival  competitors  ;  and  the  whole  collection  of 
Worcester  enamels  has  been  taken  by  Phillips,  of  Bond- 
street.  In  the  same  way  the  finest  specimens  of 
engraved  glass  shown  by  Pellatt,  Dobson  and  Pearce, 
and  Copeland,  have  all  their  claimants.  The  display 
made  by  the  latter  house  has  just  been  increased  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  glass  jewelled  dessert  service  of  the 
brightest  crystal.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  highest  order 
of  table  glass. 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  Italian  makers  in  this  country  show  some  fine 
instruments,  especially  in  binocular  microscopes,  as  all 
the  profession  knew  they  would  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
English  collection  of  instruments  may  safely  defy  com- 
petition. Negretti  and  Zambra  exhibit  a  collection  of 
optical  instruments,  and  the  most  delicately  sensitive 
self-registering  thermometers  and  barometers.  They 
also  show  an  improved  anemometer,  which  records  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  the  force,  direction,  and  velocity  of  the 
wind  at  every  moment.  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe, 
M.P.,  is  also  an  exhibitor  in  this  class,  showing  a  curious 
pair  of  spectacles  which  magnify  without  glass  or  any 
other  refracting  medium. 

MICROSCOPIC  WONDERS. 

The  collection  of  microscopes  is  unequalled,  and  with 
them  Mr.  Norman  shows  a  wonderful  series  of  micro- 
scopic slides, containing  minute  sections  and  preparations 
of  almost  every  conceivable  object,  animal  or  vegetable, 
from  sections  of  the  tooth  of  a  lion  to  the  liver  or  skin  of  a 
man,  from  the  lungs  of  a  boa  constrictor  to  the  palate  of 
a  toad  or  the  tongue  of  an  alligator.  One  of  the  most 
curious  instruments  in  this  extraordinary  collection  is  a 
machine  exhibited  by  Mr.  Peters  for  microscopic  writing, 
which  is  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  Mr.  Whitworth's 
machine  for  measuring  the  millionth  of  an  inch,  which 
excited  such  astonishment  iu  1851.  With  this  machine 
of  Mr.  Peters,  it  is  stated  that  the  words  "  Matthew 
Marshall,  Bank  of  England,"  can  be  written  in  the  two 
and-a-holf  millionth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  is 
actually  said  that  calculations  made  on  this  data  show 
that  the  whole  Bible  can  be  written  twenty-two  times 
in  the  space  of  a  square  inch.  We  must  leave  a 
detailed  description  of  this  most  extraordinary  instru- 
ment to  another  occasion,  and  content  ourselves  now 
with  simply  saying  that  the  words  to  be  written  micro- 
scopically are  written  in  pencil,  in  ordinary  characters, 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument. 
But  the  pencil  with  which  this  is  done  communicates 
by  a  series  of  levers  and  gimbals  with  another  miuute 
pencil  and  tablet  at  the  top,  by  means  of  which  the 
ordinary  writing  of  the  pencil  and  the  pencil  for  the 
microscopic  writing  both  move  in  unison,  though  the 
motion  of  the  latter  is  so  graduated  that  a  stroke  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom  is  only  a  stroke  of  a 
quarter  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch  at  the  top,  the  shape 
and  character  of  both  marks  being  nevertheless  pre- 
cisely alike  in  outline.  As  o,  matter  of  course,  the 
microscopic  writing  at  the  top  is  only  visible  under 
powerful  magnifiers,  and  the  object  of  the  machine  is 
chiefly  to  mark  bank-notes  with  certain  minute  signa- 
tures for  the  prevention  of  forgery.  Such  a  precaution, 
no  doubt,  would  prove  an  effectual  stopper  on  counter- 
feit notes,  if  only  all  tradesmen  supplied  themselves 
with  microscopes  to  examine  them,  just  as  a  little  ordi- 
nary care  would  now  detect  any  forgery. 

WONDERFUL  CALCULATING  MACHINE. 

Close  by  this  extraordinary  instrument  is  another 
almost  more  extraordinary  still.  This  is  Mr.  Babbage's 
great  calculating  machine,  which  will  work  quadrations 
and  calculate  logarithms  up  to  seven  places  of  figures. 
It  was  the  account  of  this  invention  written  by  the  late 
Lady  Lovelace— Lord  Byron's  daughter— that  led  the 
Messrs.  Scheutz,  of  Stockholm,  to  improve  upon  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  not  only  enabled  the  machine  to  cal- 
culate its  tables,  but  to  print  its  results.  This  improve- 
ment was  at  once  bought  up  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment; but  it  is  not  now  shown  at  the  Exhibition,  as  it 
is  very  busy  at  Somerset  House  night  and  day,  work- 
ing out  annuity  and  other  tables  for  tho  Registrar- 
General. 

THE  WRITING  ROOM. 

The  department  which  is  best  arranged  is  the  writing 
and  railway  inquiry  room.  Hero  there  is  every  facility 
for  correspondence ;  tho  post  and  telegraph  offices  are 
close  by;  and  while  threepence  is  charged  for  admission 
to  tho  lavatories  and  water-closets,  one  penny  is  thought 
sufficient  charge  for  accommodation  for  writing. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

The  Queen's  Birthday. — A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  various  public  departments,  stating 
that,  although  it  is  the  Queen's  wish  that  Her  Majesty's 
birthday  should  not  this  year  bo  celebrated  by  the  usual  fes- 
tivities, Her  Majesty  would  much  regret  that  her  servants 
should  be  deprived  of  their  annual  holiday  on  the  occasion, 
which  might  therofore  take  placo  on  the  24th  of  May. 

The  British  Museum  was  re-opened  on  Monday.  Visitors 
will  be  admitted  every  day,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  ex- 
cepted, from  ten  a.m.  till  eight  p.m.,  till  the  16th  of  August 
inclusive  ;  but  only  till  half -past  seven  during  the  remainder 
of  that  month. 

Infanticide  in  London. — In  the  Timet  we  read :  "  Infancy 
in  London  has  to  creep  into  life  in  tho  midst  of  foes.  We 
hear  often  of  the  impoverished  or  poisoned  air  of  close  alleys 
and  rooms  until  for  habitation,  and  now  the  coroners  have 
just  told  us  in  their  official  returns  that  67  infants  under 
two  years  of  age  were  murdered  last  year  in  the  metropolis. 
160  more  were  "found  dead,"  a  large  proportion  of  them 
loft  exposed  in  the  streets  ;  how  many  of  these  were  "  per- 
suaded not  to  live,"  must  remain  a  secret  till  the  disclosure 
of  all  secrets.  Of  above  50  others,  we  learn  that  they  either 
lost  their  lives  through  the  misconduct  of  those  who  shoidd 
have  tended  them,  or  that  their  deaths  are  attributable, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  neglect,  want,  cold,  or  exposure ;  the 
mother  of  one  was  only  l'ii  years  old.  More  than  250  infants 
were  suffocated,  very  generally  in  bed ;  and  in  upwards  of 
half  these  cases  there  was  no  evidence  how  the  suffocation 
was  caused,  or  the  juries  did  not  state  in  their  verdict  that 
it  was  accidental.  1,104  deaths  of  infants  in  London  in  1861 
under  two  years  old  were  such  as  to  demand  a  coroner's 
inquest  upon  them.  The  age  is  the  same  as  in  the  massacre 
which  Christendom  annually  remembers,  but  the  size  of  this 
great  metropolis  causes  it  to  out- Herod  Herod." 

"  The  Extortions  of  Cab-Deivees." — A  county  magistrate 
writes  to  the  London  papers  on  this  subject,  and  remarks 
that,  in  the  case  of  unprotected  females,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  all  persons  should  know  that  if  they  take  a 
cab  from  a  railway  station,  they  should  demand  the  driver's 
ticket,  and  if  there  is  an  overcharge,  report  it  by  letter  to  the 
station-master,  who  will  return  the  overcharge,  and  dis- 
charge the  cab-driver  from  the  station,  by  which  means  he 
forfeits  the  money  he  pays  for  his  yearly  licence  to  enter  the 
station.  It  is  also  generally  far  better  to  take  two  cabs 
rather  than  have  more  than  two  persons  in  a  cab  with  lug- 
gage outside.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  extra  cab  will  be 
the  cheapest,  and  avoid  disputes  with  the  driver. 

The  idea  of  a  monoUth  for  the  Albert  Memorial  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Her  Majesty ;  and  a  substitute  is  now  the  subject  of 
discussion — at  present,  with  little  prospect  of  agreement. 

The  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  Parsonage 
House,  Halifax  (Leeds),  was,  last  week,  accidentally  caught 
by  his  necktie  on  a  hook,  in  attempting  to  shut  a  window  in 
his  father's  study,  and  was  hung.  He  was  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

The  End  of  Iron-clad  Ships.— The  French  paper  La  Patrie 
announced,  a  few  days  ago,  the  invention  of  an  infernal 
machine,  which  knocks  iron-cased  frigates  all  to  bits.  The 
Times  correspondent  endorses  the  assertion,  and  says  that 
the  composition  of  the  "  boulet  mine  is  known  to  the  English 
government."  The  mine  is  described  as  ' 1  capable  of  destroy- 
ing six  iron-plated  ships,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  3,000 
yards." 

Gold  discoveries  are  extending  through  all  the  regions  of 
the  globe.  To  the  latest  countries  in  which  gold  has  been 
discovered  in  considerable  quantities,  must  be  added  Nova 
Scotia  and  British  India. 

The  Review  at  Bbighton. — Lord  Clyde's  report  on  the 
review  at  Brighton  is  published.  He  praises  the  excellence 
of  the  arrangements  by  which,  together  with  tho  punctuality 
and  order  of  the  volunteers  themselves,  a  force  of  20,000  men 
was  brought  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  told  off  for  drill 
and  manoeuvre.  The  marching  past  was,  he  says,  on  the 
whole,  admirably  performed.  The  manoeuvres  which  fol- 
lowed had  no  other  object  than  to  practise  the  volunteer 
brigades  and  battalions  in  changing  position,  and  working 
together  in  a  large  body.  He  speaks  in  highly  eulogistic 
terms  of  the  fine  spirit  of  the  volunteers,  and  says  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  commanded,  and  "the  intelligent, 
ready  way  in  which  they  obeyed  the  orders  they  received, 
prove  how  zealously  both  officers  and  men  had  applied  them- 
se'ves  to  the  patriotic  object  that  all  have  in  view." 

Onb  Year's  Railway  Travelling. — The  number  of  travel- 
lers by  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1861  was  163,435,678, 
besides  47,894  holders  of  season  and  periodical  tickets,  who 
must  have  made  very  many  journeys ;  in  the  whole,  there 
must  have  been  much  nearer  six  than  five  journeys  in  the 
year  for  every  soul  in  tho  kingdom.  The  trains — passenger 
and  goods  trains  together — travelled  102,243,692  miles,  which 
is  further  than  going  4,000  times  round  the  world ;  267,134 
horses  and  357,474  dogs  made  railway  journeys,  little  to  their 
liking.  The  goods  traffic  comprised  12,083,503  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  and  89,857,719  tons  of  minerals  and  general  mer- 
chandise. The  receipts  of  the  railways  (10,433  miles  in  length 
at  the  close  of  the  year)  from  all  sources  of  traffic  were 
£27,766,6  Z,  of  which  £13,035,756  came  from  passenger  traffic 
and  the  mails,  and  the  residue  from  goods.  The  expenditure 
was  £13,187,368,  or  47  per  cent.,  leaving  rather  more  than 
£11,600,000  net  receipts.  The  compensation  paid  for  acci- 
dents andlosscsamountedto£181,170.  Comparing  last  year 
with  the  year  b6fore,  notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  the 
passengers  increased  by  13,600,000 ;  the  receipts  by  above 
£2,000,000 ;  the  miles  travelled  by  trains  nearly  9,000,000 : 
3,896,960  trains  ran  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  1860 — upwards 
of  10,000  a  day. 

The  Disibess  in  Lancashire. — \  deputation,  consisting  of 
t:°e  members  of  some  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  the 
oity  of  London,  waited  upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  invite  him 
tjo  be  the  medium  through  whom  contributions  might  be 
made  for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  unhappily  prevalent 
in  Lancashire.  The  extent  of  that  distress  was  forcibly 
pointed  out  by  different  members  of  the  deputation,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  acceded  to  the  request  made  of  him,  provided 
i  hat  some  central  and  recognised  body  should  be  appointed 
in  Lancashire,  to  whom  he  might  transmit  the  funds  contri- 
buted. Subscriptions  are  coming  in  to  the  Lord  Mayor  very 
satisfactorily.  The  unemployed  operatives  of  Manchester 
hold  a  meeting  on  Tusday  evening,  to  take  steps  for  procuring 
an  extension  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  poor-law  authori- 
ties. Resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  relief 
now  given  is  totally  inadequate,  and  that  the  "  present  mode 
of  applying  the  labour  test  is  unjust  in  principle  and  cruel  in 
its  operation  on  the  labouring  classes," 


HOME  HINTS 

British  Pomatum. — Take  six  ounces  of  common  pomatum, 
and  add  to  it  two  or  three  ounces  of  very  clean  wax,  scraped 
very  fine.  Melt  the  whole  together  ill  an  earthen  pan,  which 
should  be  immersed  in  a  larger  one  containing  boiling  water, 
over  a  clear  and  steady  fire.  When  properly  incorporated, 
take  it  off,  and  keep  stirring  it  with  a  spatula,  till  it  be  about 
half  cold  or  congealed,  and  then  put  it  into  small  pots,  as  be- 
fore directed,  or  make  it  up  into  rolls  of  the  size  of  the  little 
finger.  This  pomatum  may  be  scented  with  whatever 
agreeable  flavour  the  perfumer  pleases.  It  will  keep  good, 
even  with  less  wax  than  has  been  above  directed,  in  the  East 
Indies,  or  any  other  warm  climate,  for  a  long  time. 

Corn  Plasters. — One  ounce  of  naval  pitch,  half  an  ounce 
of  galbanum,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  one  scruple  of  ammonia, 
and  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  diachylen,  mixed  together. 

Rosemary  Pomatum. — Strip  from  the  stems  two  large 
handfuls  of  recently  gathered  rosemary.  Boil  these  in  awell- 
tinned  saucepan,  with  half  a  pound  of  hogs' -lard,  till  reduced 
to  four  ounces.  Strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  pomatum-pot. 
Oils  for  the  hair  may  be  made  by  simply  stirring  any  essen- 
tial oils  into  oil  of  ben,  oil  of  almonds,  olive  oil,  or  castor  oil. 
The  pink  and  red  oils  are  coloured  by  being  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  poured  upon  alkanet  root.  But  such  pre- 
paration is  bad,  because  heating  the  oil  to  the  point  necessary 
to  mako  it  act  upon  the  dye  of  the  alkanet  root,  gives  it  a 
tendency  to  become  rancid.  Coloured  oils  should  therefore 
be  avoided,  if  it  be  for  this  reason  only ;  but  for  ladies  who 
wear  caps,  there  is  a  still  stronger — coloured  oils  always  stain 
these  caps. 

To  Stop  a  Hollow  Tooth. — Warm  by  the  fire  a  little  bees'  - 
wax,  and  with  the  finger  and  thumb  work  it  into  a  soft  paste : 
fill  the  tooth  with  it ;  and  it  will  often  give  relief  from  pain, 
and  stay  in  quite  as  long  as  many  of  the  pastes  which  are 
advertised  for  stopping  teeth,  and  may  very  easdy  be  re- 
newed. Or,  procure  a  small  piece  of  guttapercha,  drop  it 
into  boding  water,  then,  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  take  off 
as  much  as  you  suppose  will  fill  up  the  tooth  nearly  level,  and 
while  in  the  soft  state  press  into  the  tooth ;  then  hold  on  that 
side  of  the  mouth  cold  water  two  or  three  times,  which  will 
harden  it.  The  writer  of  this  chanced  to  try  it,  and  for  two 
years  has  found  it  very  successful ;  of  course  the  breath  is 
sweeter,  and  the  tooth  free  from  cold. 

 ♦  

WONDERFUL  THINGS 

Tenacity  of  Life  in  Animals. — In  an  exhausted  receiver, 
most  animals  die  in  a  minute  or  two ;  however,  vipers  and 
frogs,  although  they  swell  much,  live  for  more  than  an  horn-, 
and,  after  being  seemingly  quite  dead,  corns  to  life  again  in 
the  open  air.  Snails  survive  about  ten  hours,  efts  two  or 
three  days,  and  leeches  five  or  six. 

The  Human  Voice. — The  interior  diameter  of  the  human 
throat  is  little,  and  the  length  brief ;  but  it  will  pitch  the 
same  note  as  the  pipe  of  an  organ  eight  feet  long.  The  valve 
which  covers  it,  and  vibrates  with  electrical  swiftness  (imita- 
ted by  the  reed  of  the  organ),  is  also  a  very  little  thing;  yet, 
with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  throat,  it  will  utter 
a  scale  of  seventeen  degrees,  and  divide  every  whole  tone 
into  a  hundred  parts ! 

Skilful  Anatomists.— It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  tadpole  acts  the  same  part  with  fish  that  ants  do  with 
birds;  and  that,  through  the  agency  of  this  little  reptile, 
perfect  skeletons,  even  of  the  smallest  fishes,  may  be  ob- 
tained. To  produce  this,  it  is  but  necessary  to  suspend  the 
fish,  by  threads  attached  to  the  head  and  tail,  in  a  horizontal 
position,  in  a  jar  of  water,  such  as  is  found  in  a  pond,  till  the 
tadpoles  have  finished  their  work.  Two  or  three  tadpoles 
will  perfectly  dissect  a  fish  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Cocoa-nut  Palm. — This  plant  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
useful  of  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom.  With  the  trunk  the 
Indian  builds  his  hut,  with  the  leaves  he  thatches  it.  A 
single  nut  affords  him  a  dinner,  and  a  draught  of  delicious 
milk  to  wash  it  down.  The  shell  he  carves  and  polishes,  to 
make  cups ;  he  also  makes  a  lamp  of  it,  and  presses  good  oil 
from  the  kernel,  to  burn  in  dark  nights.  From  the  leaves  he 
makes  brooms  and  baskets ;  from  the  fibre  he  weaves  rope, 
and  mats,  and  clothing.  If  he  wants  to  paint  anything,  he 
gets  a  fine  black  colour  from  the  ashes  of  tho  burnt  shell ; 
and  should  he  even  want  to  get  tipsy,  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
supplies  him  with  wine. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  Spider  Bahometee. — We  maybe  sure  that  the  weather 
will  be  fine  twelve  or  fourteen  days  when  the  spider  makes 
the  principal  threads  of  its  web  very  long.  Let  the  weather 
be  ever  so  bad,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  it  will 
soon  change  to  settled  fair  when  we  see  the  spider  repair  the 
damages  which  his  web  has  received. 

Choose  the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street.— The  sunny  side 
of  the  street  should  always  be  chosen  as  a  residence,  for  its 
superior  healthfulness.  in  some  barracks  in  Russia,  it  was 
found  that  in  a  wing  where  no  sun  penetrated,  there  occurred 
three  cases  of  sickness  for  every  single  case  which  occurred 
on  that  side  of  the  building  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  All 
other  circumstances  were  equal — such  as  ventilation,  size  of 
apartments,  &c,  so  that  no  other  cause  for  this  disproportion 
seemed  to  exist.  In  the  Italian  cities,  this  practical  hint  is 
well  known.  Malaria  seldom  attacks  the  set  of  apartments 
or  houses  which  are  freely  open  to  the  sun ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  summer  and  autumn  are  very 
unhealthful,  and  even  dangerous. 

The  Fang  of  the  Rattlesnake. — The  poison-gland  of  the 
rattlesnake  is  a  small  almond-shaped  body.  In  a  snake  four 
feet  long,  it  is  rather  less  than  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  situa- 
ted at  the  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  eye,  and  lies  over  the 
length  of  the  upper  jaw.  From  this  gland  a  duct  or  pipe 
passes  forward,  encircling  the  base  of  the  poison-fang.  By 
careful  examination,  Dr.  Mitchell  ascertained  that  the  duct  is 
formed  of  muscular  fibres  capable  of  contracting,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  flow  of  the  poison  except  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal. In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  poison 
from  tho  living  reptile,  even  by  pressing  on  the  gland, 
although  after  death,  or  when  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, the  poison  maybe  easdy  pressed  out.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  poison-secret- 
ing apparatus  of  venomous  reptiles,  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  succession  of  poison-fangs  ready  to  spring  up  and  take 
the  place  of  the  original  one,  when  it  has  been  torn  away  by 
accident,  or  shed  in  the  natural  course  of  events ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  recent  observation,  these  fangs  are  shed  periodically, 
at  the  time  of  casting  the  skin. 


THE  JESTER 

What  good  reason  can  be  given  for  dentists  having  but, 
few  children  for  customers  ? — Because  the  most  of  their  suf- 
ferers are  groan  folkt ! 

An  Irishman,  on  applying  for  relief,  and  being  told  to  work 
for  a  living,  replied,  "If  I  had  all  tho  work  in.  the  world,  I 
couldn't  do  it." 

A  Bashful  Lover's  Entreaty.  —  "Oh,  spare  me,  dear 
angel,  one  lock  of  your  hair!"  a  bashful  young  lover  took 
courage  and  sighed.  '"Twcre  a  sin  to  refuse  so  modest  a 
prayer,  so  take  the  whole  wig,"  tho  sweet  creature  replied. 

A  young  lady,  returning  late  from  the  concert,  as  it  was 
raining,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  close  to  the  pave- 
ment, but  was  still  unable  to  stop  across  the  gutter.  "  I  can 
lift  you  over,"  said  Coachy.  "Oh,  no,"  said  she,  "I'm  too 
heavy."  "Lor,  marm,"  replied  ho,  "I'm  used  to  lifting 
barrels  of  sugar." 

As  old  woman  met  in  the  street  a  friend  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  a  long  time.  "  O,  my  friend !  "  she  cried,  "  how 
are  you  since  I  saw  you  last  ?  Was  it  you  or  your  sister 
that  died  some  months  ago?  I  saw  it  in  the  paper."  "It 
was  my  sister,"  replied  Simplicity.  "We  were  both  sick; 
she  died,  but  I  was  tho  worst." 

The  following  epitaph  is  to  be  found  in  the  churchyard  of 
TJpton-ou-Sevem : — 

"  Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 
Doth  lie  the  landlord  of  the  '  Lion ;' 
His  son  keeps  on  the  business  still, 
Resigned  unto  the  heavenly  will." 

"  How  do  you  spell  Feladelfy  ?  "  asked  a  small  city  grocer 
of  his  partner  one  day,  as  he  was  sprinkling  sand  upon  a 
letter  which  he  was  about  to  despatch  to  the  city  of  Bro- 
therly Love.  "  Why,  F-e-l-a,  Fola,  d-e-1,  Feladel,  f-y,  Fela- 
delfy." "Then  I've  got  it  right,"  said  the  partner  (in 
ignorance  as  well  as  in  business) ;  "I  thought  I  might 
have  made  a  mistake." 

Sharp  Physician. — Somewhere  out  West  a  lad  swallowed 
a  lead  bullet.  His  friends  were  vory  much  alarmed  about  it ; 
and  his  father,  that  no  means  might  be  spared  to  save  his 
darling  boy's  life,  sent  post-haste  to  a  surgeon  of  skill, 
directing  his  messenger  to  tell  him  the  circumstances,  and 
urge  his  coming  without  delay.  The  doctor  was  found, 
heard  the  dismal  tale,  and  with  as  much  unconcern  as  ho 
would  manifest  in  a  case  of  common  headache,  wrote  tho 
following  laconic  note : — "  Sir— Don't  alarm  yourself.  If, 
after  three  weeks,  the  bullet  is  not  removed,  give  the  boy  a 
charge  of  powder.  Yours,  &c.  P.S. — Don't  shoot  the  boy 
at  anybody."  This  is  much  akin  to  the  laconic  prescription 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Abernethy : — An  Irishman  called  in 
great  haste  upon  the  doctor,  stating  that — "Bejabers,  me 
boy  Tim  has  swallowed  a  mouse!"  "Then,  be  jabers," 
said  Abernethy,  "  tell  your  boy  Tim  to  swallow  a  cat." 

Wedderburne  asked  Sheridan  how  he  had  got  rid  of  his 
Irish  brogue,  as  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  Scotch  accent. 
"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Sheridan,  "don't  attempt  such  a 
thing  !  The  house  listens  to  you  now,  because  they  don't 
understand  you ;  if  you  become  intelligible,  they  will  be  able 
to  take  your  measure ! " 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

To  Cure  a  Whitlow.— As  soon  as  the  whitlow  has  risen 
distinctly,  a  pretty  large  piece  should  be  snipped  out,  so  that 
the  watery  matter  may  readily  escape,  and  continue  to  flow 
out  as  fast  as  produced.  A  bre&d-and-water  poultice  should 
be  put  on  for  a  few  days,  when  the  wound  should  be  bound 
up  lightly  with  some  mild  ointment,  when  a  cure  will  be 
speedily  completed. 

Ardent  Spirits,  &c,  poison  Children. — There  are  few 
sights  more  terrible  than  the  administration  of  gin,  ale, 
and  other  stimulants  to  young  infants.  It  is  bad  enough  for 
the  milk  of  the  mother  to  be  drugged  with  such  poison ;  but, 
surely,  it  must  either  arise  from  the  grossest  ignorance  or 
wickedness,  that  such  improper  things  are  given  to  chddren 
of  only  a  few  weeks  old.  Some  of  this  mischief  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  want  of  right  information  in  the  chief  number 
of  nurses  who  attend  females  in  their  confinement — the 
practices  of  the  majority  of  this  class  have  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  young  mothers  and  infant  children. 

Pure  Air.— It  is  not  only  necessary  that  men  may  have 
sufficient  air  to  breathe,  but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  air  for 
the  apartment  itself  in  which  they  five,  as  well  as  for  the  men 
who  inhabit  it.  The  influence  of  impure  air  is  not  only 
exercised  upon  the  men  through  their  breathing  organs,  but 
the  surface  of  their  bodies,  their  clothes,  their  seats,  their 
tables,  beds  and  bed-clothes,  the  walls  of  the  apartments;  in 
short,  the  free  surfaces  of  everything  in  contact  with  the  air 
of  the  place  become  more  or  less  impure,  a  harbour  of  fomites, 
a  means  of  impregnating  every  cubic  foot  of  air  with  poison, 
unless  the  whole  apartment  has  its  atmospheric  contents 
continuously  changed,  so  that  everything  animate  and  in- 
animate is  freshened  by  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.— 
Medical  Times, 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

NUMBER  ONE. 

One  horn-  lost  in  the  morning  by  laying  in  bed  will  put 
back  all  the  business  of  the  day. 

One  hour  gained  by  early  rising  is  worth  one  month  of 
labour  in  a  year. 

One  hole  in  the  fence  will  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  it  will 
to  fix  it  at  once. 

One  diseased  sheep  will  spoil  a  flock. 

One  unruly  animal  will  learn  all  others  in  company  bad 
tricks.  .      ,  ' 

One  drunkard  will  keep  a  family  poor  and  make  them 
miserable. 

One  wife  that  is  always  telling  how  fine  her  neighbour 
dresses,  and  how  little  she  can  get,  will  look  pleasanter  if 
she  talks  about  something  else.  . ' 

One  husband  that  is  penurious  or  lazy,  and  deprives  his 
family  of  necessary  comforts,  such  as  their  neighbours  enjoy, 
is  not  as  desirable  a  husband  as  he  ought  to  be. 

One  kind  word  may  turn  aside  a  torrent  of  anger. 

One  doubt  may  lead  to  disbelief. 

One  glass  of  wine  is  better  than  two. 

One  God  alone  can  be  God. 
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122,  Fleet-street,  London.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and 
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1HE  FLOWER-GIRL 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFK. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
{Cant  in  Hid.) 

It  wu  nearly  an  hour  later  when  the  Colonel  sum- 
moned  Violet  into  his 

8h*  approached  him,  pale  and  tremnlona;  an  in- 
describable fear  oppressed  her. 

"  1/  he  should  bare  seen  me  !"  she  thought ;  "if  he 
ahonld  hare  read  my  crime  in  my  guilty  face  |  Oh,  it  is 
too  horrible  f 

Wot  a  moment  she  was  unable  to  raise  her  eye*  to  the 
face  of  the  henefactOT  t«.  whom  she  had  no  nearly  don'; 
what  might  be  an  irrepnrable  injury.  When  she  did 
look  up,  rt  wu  with  a  start  lad  ttf, 

The  face  which  looked  upon  her,  kindly,  tenderly  as 
ghastly  pale;  the  fond  eyes  were  red — red 
i  the  Uw*  yet  glistened  upon  the 


with  weeping; 
white  »yelida. 


!  moved  her  to 

!"  the  cried, 


"asible  grief. 

ring,  and  seizing  the 


JIBS.  ITKTTY  Is  BKCONCILID  TO  THE  KNOT. 

Colonel's  outstretched  hands ;  "  what  has  happened  ? — 
what  dreadful  calamity  has  befallen  you  P" 

"Violet,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emo- 
tion, "you  am  a  woman  now — old  enough,  at  least,  to 
understand  the  first  principle  of  a  soldier  h  life." 

She  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  comprehend. 

"  That  principle,"  he  pursued,  "  is  comprised  iu  one 
word  ;  it  is — Duty.  That  lesson  I  learned  early,  and  1 
thought  I  had  learned  it  well.  But  the  yoke  which  is 
worn  so  easily  in  youth  galls  the  stiff  shoulder  of  age, 

and  it  is  hard          But  no  matter.    In  a  word,  Violet, 

my  country  colli  upon  me  once  more  to  take  up  arms 
in  her  defence.    It  is  my  duty,  and  I  must  obey. 

"You  do  not  mean,  cried  Violet,  "that  they  will 
compel  you  " 

"  I  mean,  that  duty  calls  on  mo  to  sacrifice  the  happi- 
ness of  rny  lite,  to  tear  myself  from  my  too  happy  home, 
from  iny  beloved  child." 

"  No,  no;  you  must  not,  you  cannot  leave  us!"  inter- 
rupted Violet.  "My  heart  would  break!  my  heart 
would  break  !" 

She  buried  her  face  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed 
with  childish  bittcrncsi. 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  his  own  voice  husky  with  emo- 
tion, "tbeso  tears  unman  me;  this  passionato  grief 
make*  me  almost  forget  that  I  am  a  soldier." 


"  Forgive  me,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  shall  be  calmer  soon." 

But  the  very  effort  to  restrain  her  grief  seemed  only 
to  increase  its  intensity. 

"  I  am  a  woman  in  years,"  she  sobbed,  "  but,  thanks 
to  your  love,  a  very  child  in  sorrow.  And  you ! — selfish 
that  I  am,  1  had  forgotten  your  grief  in  my  own." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  bitter  grief  to  me,  Violet,"  he  said. 
"  Years  of  peace  and  of  happiness— such  happiness  as  I 
can  ever  know  

He  paused  involuntarily. 

Violet  looked  up. 

"  These  years,"  he  resumed,  suddenly,  startled  at  the 
expression  of  her  face,"  had  made  mo  almost  forget  the 
claims  of  duty.  Hut  war,  dear  girl,  is  again  appre- 
hended in  the  country  with  which  my  interests  are 
identified,  and  I  must  lose  no  time  in  rejoining  the 
army  in  India." 

"India!"  sho  repeated,  with  a  shudder ;  for  it  repre- 
sented to  her  a  separation  without  end. 

"Do  not  tea r,  Violet,"  he  said.  " There,  as  bore,  I 
am  in  the  hands  of  Heavon  ;  and  if  my  life  has  taught 
me  anything,  it  is  to  put  my  trust  in  an  overruling 
Power.  As  a  soldier,  I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  my 
Queen  requires  my  services ;  but  as  a  man,  it  is  hard, 
very  hard,  to  tear  myself  from  tho  one  object  of  my  lovo 
and  care.    But,  darling,  since  it  is  inevitable,  strive 
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— fov  my  sake — strive  to  restraiu  jour  grief,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  tew  words  I  am  about  to  say  to  you." 

"I — I  will,"  sho  said,  her  faeo  rigid  with  the  effort 
which  it  cost  her. 

"  In  my  love  for  you,  Violet,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  great  disparity  between  our  years,  and 
that  a  time  might  come  when  the  protecting  arm  which 
I  have  loved  to  throw  around  you  might  be  withdrawn." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  cried,  unable  to  restrain  her  an- 
guish at  the  thought. 

"  Pray  calm  yourself,"  he  continued.  "  It  was  but 
right  that  I,  at  least,  should  not  forget  that  I  was  only 
human.  Feeling  that,  I  have  made  duo  provision  for 
your  future.  My  friend  Sir  Jasper  is  my  executor,  and 
it  would  be  his  care  to  see  that  you,  the  child  of  my 
adoption,  shall  want  for  nothing.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  time  must  come — and  I  would  not  see  it 
far  distant — when  you  will  need  a  protector,  bound  to 
you,  I  trust  in  Heaven,  by  closer,  truor  tics  than  any 
which  the  law  can  fashion.  ' 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  a  surprised  and  puzzled  air. 

"  Violet,"  he  said,  "  tell  me,  in  this  solemn  hour  of 
our  parting,  am  I  right  in  the  belief  that  hitherto  your 
heart  has  remained  unmoved— in  a  word,  that  it  is  a 
stranger  to  love  ?" 

"  Saving  my  love  for  you,"  she  answered,  mournfully, 
'■  I  know  no  other." 

An  expression  of  pleasure  lit  up  the  eyes  of  the  bene- 
factor, and  it  was  in  an  altered  tone  that  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that !  I  would  not,  Violet,  stand 
between  you  and  happiness,  even  to  accomplish  the 
dearest  object  of  my  life.  But,  in  my  love  for  you,  I 
have  indulged  a  dream — a  hope  " 

"  Oh,  tell  it  ine!"  she  cried.  "  Let  me  but  know  the 
lightest  wish  of  your  hpart,  my  own  best  friend,  and  I 
will  die  to  gratify  it." 

Why  did  he  start,  and  gaze  at  her  with  that  troubled 
look  ? 

What  warning  voice  spoke  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
made  him  falter  ? 

".No,  no,"  he  said;  '"you  have  mistaken  me.  It  is 
for  your  happiness — it  is  to  secure  to  you  the  love,  the 
protection  of  a  true  and  noble  heart,  that  I  have  in- 
dulged this  dream.  I  think,  Violet,  you  have  heard  the 
name  of  my  nephew,  Horace  Greville?" 

"  Ah,  yes !  he  who  is  so  brave,  so  handsome  " 

"  So  good,  Violet — so  good." 

"  Yes — who  has  repaid  your  kindness  to  him  with 
such  fervent  gratitude.    Oh,  I  could  love  him  for  that 

alone !" 

'"You  could?"  cried  the  Colonel,  quickly;  "you 
think  that  you  could  find  it  in  your  heart  to  love  this 
youth— this  good,  brave,  noble  youth  ?" 

There  was  a  fervour  in  the  words  which  startled  her. 
She  read  in  them  her  benefactor's  cherished  dream ; 
she  saw  through  them  up  the  long  vista  of  her  future 
life ;  she  heard  in  them  the  voice  of  Fate ;  and  blushing, 
trembling,  weeping,  she  threw  herself  iuto  the  out: 
stretched  arms  of  him  who  uttered  them. 

"I  could  !"  she  answered. 

Only  two  little  words ! 

"  Think,  darling,"  cried  the  old  man;  "  think,  Violet, 
what  you  have  said,  and  which  it  is  yet  time  to  unsay. 
Such  words  are  words  of  fate,  not  to  be  uttered  lightly, 
for  upon  them  rests  happiness  or  misery.  Let  no  wish 
or  whim  of  mine  influence  you,  my  beloved  child ;  speak 
only  as  your  heart  dictates — promise  only  what  you  be- 
lieve it  will  be  for  your  own  happiness  to  perform." 

•  She  heard  his  words — she  felt  her  heart  throb  with  a 
mingled  sense  of  hope  and  fear  ;  but  while  her  hands 
trembled  in  his  grasp,  she  still  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his 
face,  and  answered  as  she  had  already  answered. 

"  I  will,"  she  said. 

And  those  words  became  the  saored  vow  and  promise 

of  her  life. 

"Bless  you,  my  darling!"  cried  the  Colonel,  with  an 
outburst  of  delight.  "  These  words  will  assuage  even 
the  agony  of  parting.  Cheered  by  them,  I  shall  go 
forth,  believing  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  heart's 
dearest  wish.  Horace  Greville  is  worthy  even  of  your 
love,  Violet :  and  should  I  live  to  witness  your  union,  I 
could  go  down  to  my  grave  in  peace." 

"  Ah,  no ;  you  will  live  many,  many  years !"  exclaimed 
Violet.  "  Heaven  will  watch  over  you,  for  your  goodness 
to  the  orphan  outcast." 

She  could  say  no  more.  The  hearts  of  both  were  full, 
and  with  a  mutual  embraoe  they  parted,  and  Violet 
returned  to  her  chamber. 

As  she  entered  it,  a  momentary  gleam  lit  up  her  tear- 
ful eyes. 

"  Since  we  must  part,"  she  exclaimed,  with  clasped 
hands,  "  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  before  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  executing  my  mother's  steru  command !" 

Meanwhile,  the  Colonel  paced  the  dining-room  with 
busy  and  perplexing  thoughts. 

"  This  union,"  he  exclaimed, "  will  be  some  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  bitter  past.  Oh,  Edith !  Edith  !  if 
thy  pure  spirit  has  the  power  to  see  and  know  what 
passes  in  this  troubled  scene,  may  it  forget  its  own  sad 
past  in  the  happiness  of  one  so  near  and  dear  !" 

Ho  paused. 

"As  for  me,"  he  resumed,  "it  is  my  solace  in  this 

hour  of  trial:  and  but  for  one  dark  memory          But  no, 

no!  a  soldier's  sword,  drenched  to  the  hut  in  blood,  ro- 
t  urns  in  crimson  u'lory  to  its  scabbard ;  but  drawn  as  mine 
was  drown — —  (rod  help  me,  for  a  lost,  unhappy  man !" 


CHATTER  V. 

THE  ACTOU'S  SECltET. 

The  man  who  emerged  from  the  stage-door  of  the 
little  East-end  theatre  came  hurriedly  down  the  dark 
passage  in  which  it  was  situated,  then  paused,  aud 
looked  around. 

The  street  was  quiet,  and  well-nigh  deserted. 

As  far  as  tho  oyo  could  reach  there  was  no  visible 
form  in  tho  moonlight,  aud  the  shadow  fell  too  darkly 
on  the  side  on  which  he  stood  to  permit  of  Ms  detecting 
at  a  glance  who  might  be  lurking  in  it.  Even  in  tho 
dim,  uncertain  light,  it  was  easy  to  discern  that  tho 
man  who  watched  was  of  a  tall,  commanding  figure, 
with  a  bearing  such  as  became  one  accustomed  to  per- 
sonate the  heroes  of  the  stage.  Ho  was  attired  in  black, 
and  his  features  were  almost  concealed  by  an  ample 
wrapper,  which  he  wore  loosely  coiled  about  his  throat. 

"Not  here?"  he  muttered  to  himself,  glancing  from 
right  to  left.    "  Surely  it  was  no  trick  ?" 

The  very  idea  seemed  to  disturb  him  ;  and,  with  an 
uneasy  movement,  he  was  about  to  retreat,  when  the 
sound  of  a  light  footstep  caught  his  ear. 

The  next  moment  the  outline  of  a  fragile  form  was 
visible  in  the  gloom.  It  approached;  then  stopped. 
The  man  did  not  wait  for  further  invitation ;  with  a  few 
steps  he  had  gained  the  side  of  tho  veiled  unknown. 

"Lalage,"  he  wliispered,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart. 

"  I  am  Lalage,"  was  the  quiet  response. 

A  moment  of  embarrassed  silence  ensued.  A  strange 
emotion  seemed  to  seal  tho  lips  of  the  fair  unknown, 
while  the  tone  in  which  she  had  uttered  the  simple 
words,  "  I  am  Lalage,"  seemed  to  have  deprived  him  of 
those  commonplaces  of  gallantry  so  familiar  to  his  lips. 

The  lady  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  Bure,  Mr.  Montressor," 
she  said,  "  in  the  course  which  I  have  been,  perhaps, 
imprudent  enough  tq  adopt  " 

"My  dear  madame,"  lie  interrupted,  "  don't  mention 
it.  We  understand  thjs  s,l'rt  of  thing— rather !  If  we 
don't,  who  should  ?  It's  our  business  to  study  human 
nature  under  a^l  its  phases,  and  more  especially  under 
the  influence  of  the  stronger  passions." 

He  spoke  well — almost  too  well.  There  was  the  mea- 
sured tone  and  exaggerated  emphasis  of  the  stage  about 
his  word- ;  yet  the  stranirer  listened  to  them  with  paiu- 
ful  earnestness. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  remark ;  "then  I 
need  use  but  few  words  to  one  so  gifted.  You  will 
readily  understand  my  object  in  coming  here,  and  will 
sympathise  with  the  motive  which  prompted  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  speaking  with  evident  pride;  "  %  believe  I 
can  understand  your  motive  —  1 

"  Indeed  !"  she  interrupted. 

"  And  cannot  help  boiug  flattered  by  it.  'Tis  not  the 
first  time  this  sort  of  thing  has  happened  to  me  ;  and  I 
can  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  declare  that  I  have 
never  taken  advantage  of,  or  betrayed,  the  confidence 
reposed  iu  we.'' 

The  veiled  lady  regarded  him  with  surprise. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  observed ;  "  but  I  did  not 
doubt  y°u  were  a  man  of  honour,  and  one  whom  1  could 
trust  implicitly." 

"You  do  me  proud,"  ho  said,  with  his  approved  stage 
bow. 

"No  flattery,"  she  replied.  "  Tho  time  is  brief;  in  a 
few  minutes  I  must  be  gone,  aud  I  have  more  than  one 
question  to  ask  yon." 

"Question?^  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  an  earnest  tone ;  "  I  won't  ask  you, 
how  it  is  that  I  find  j»ou  bearing  the  name  of  one  W 
whom  I  am  deeply  interested.  Stage  namos,  I  believe, 
are  adopted  by  mere  chance,  or  chiefly  for  their  sound ; 
is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  he  answered,  cautiously. 

"  That  is  enough  ;  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
1  Horace  Greville'  may  have  been  so  chosen  " 

"  Indeed !"  he  interrupted ;  "  you  will  take  too  much 
for  granted." 

"Well,  well — there  may  have  been  a  motive ;  but  for 
that  I  care  not.  Enough  that  you  bear  it,  and  doing 
so,  you  have  more  than  once  boasted  of  your  knowledge 
of  tho  secrets  of  a  family  to  whom  it  belongs." 

Terhaps  there  was  an  unconscious  severity  in  the  tone 
in  which  these  words  were  uttered.  Certainly  Horace 
Greville,  as  he  called  himself,  turned  a  suspicious  glance 
upon  tho  speaker  before  he  answered.  Then,  with  a 
coolness  and  tact  peculiar  to  him,  he  said  : — i 

"  Our  conversation  is  taking  a  turn  I  did  not  expect 
You  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  answer  any  question 
upon  that  ppint." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  unknown,  coolly.  "I  had  no 
right  to  hope  or  to  expect  that  you  would  do  so.  What 
I  have  stated  is  nevertheless  true,  and  it  is  that  which 
accounts  for  my  presence  here  to-night." 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  he  demanded,  thrown  oft'  his  guard 
for  a  moment,  "  who  has  dared  

"No,  no,"  she  interposed  quickly;  "you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  also  decline  to  answer  questions  upon  that 
point." 

"As  you  like,"  he  said,  carelessly ;  "but  I  suppose 
you  have  brought  me  here  for  something  more  than  to 
call  me  to  account  tor  a  mere  boast  over  a  friendly 
glass  ?'' 


"  Was  it  a  mere  idle  boast  ?"  she  asked,  parrying  his 
question. 

"Whether  it  was  or  wasn't,  what  matters?  I  mal 
have  my  secrets  like  other  men ;  but  I'm  not  to  tell 
them  to  every  woman  who  meets;  me  at  a  street  cornet 
at  midnight. 

Sho  winced  under  the  words,  but  did  not  seem  tc 
heed  them. 

"  We  waste  time,"  she  said.  "  I  d&  not  ask  the 
question  without  a  motive,  or  without  being  prepared 
to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  answer  it.  You  are  not 
a  rich  man  " 

"  That's  true  enough,  Heaven  knows  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Your  professional  gains  can  hardly  be  very  large ; 
and  your  secrets,  if  you  have  them,  do  not  yield  much  in 
the  way  of  gain.  Now,  if  for  one  of  those  secrets  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  you  a  sum  of  money  " 

His  large  dark  eyes  glistened  at  the  word. 

"  If  you  are  in  possession  of  a  piece  of  information 
worthless  to  you,  seeing  that  you  cannot  turn  it  to 
account,  but  which  may  serve  mo  without  in  any  way 
compromising  you  or  those  connected  with  you,  and  I 
am,  as  I  have  said,  ready  to  compensate  you  for  impart- 
ing it  to  me — what  do  you  say  ?  Would  you  be  willing 
to  come  to  any  terms  upon  that  subject  ? 

There  was  a  tremulous  anxiety  about  the  speaker, 
which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal  under  an 
assumed  carelessness  of  tone.  The  actor  detected  it, 
and  drew  his  own  conclusions. 

"  Certainly,"  ho  answered  cautiously,  "  I  am  prepared 
to  come  to  terms.  I  would  sell  anything — myself  in- 
cluded— if  the  price  was  only  high  enough  ;  but  you 
seem  strangely  to  undervalue  the  secret  you  wish  to  buy." 

"  Because  to  all  save  me  it  is  valueless,"  sho  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Oh  !  then  you  are  M 

She  raised  her  hands  hurriedly,  as  if  she  would  have 
closed  his  lips. 

"  Whoever  I  am,  or  for  whoever  I  may  act,  is  beside 
the  question.  It  is  enough  that  whatever  you  may 
impart  to  ine  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom 
it  concerns,  and  that,  whatever  happens,  you  will  be  the 
gainer." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that,"  he  said,  with  an  oath. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  Simply,  that  I  know  to  whom  I  am  speaking.  This 
disguise  is  no  disguise  to  me.  A  woman  of  rank  cannot 
disguise  herself ;  still  less  a  woman  of  your  distinguished 
beauty.  You  tremble !  You  cannot  deny  that  you  are 
— she  whom  I  will  not  name — and  that  it  is  for  your 
own  sake  that  you-need  these  facts." 

"  No,  no !  not  for  my  sake !"  exclaimed  the  unknown, 
"  not  for  my  own  sake.  You,  who  know  so  much,  can 
guess  for  what  purpose  I  have  risked  even  this  inter- 
view, and  am  prepared  to  assent  to  the  terms  which  you 
yourself  shall  dictate." 

"  Listen  to  them,  then,"  he  said,  as  if  the  idea  had 
suddenly  impressed  him  :  "  I  am  young ;  I  am  of  a 
family,  dating  back  to  periods  so  remote,  that  even  your 
noble  house  is  modern  and  insignificant  beside  it ;  1  am 
not  ill-looking,  and  I  am  not  ill-bred.  But,  with  these 
advantages,  I  am  poor,  and  worse  than  that,  I  am 
ambitious.  I  long  for  admission  into  '  society,'  from 
which  my  position  excludes  me ;  and  I  have  sworn  to 
myself  to  effect  that  admission,  and  become  the  equal  of 
the  highest  and  the  noblest  of  the  land." 

"  You  have  sworn  to  effect  that  ?" 

"  Yes  :  and  I  will  keep  my  oath." 

"  But  how — by  what  means  ?" 

"  By  means  of  that  secret,  of  which  you  speak  so 
lightly,  and  which  you  thought  to  buy  from  the  poor 
devil  of  an  actor  for  an  old  song." 

"  No,  indeed,  no :  I  am  prepared  to  offer  you  " 

"  A  few  guineas — a  note  or  two,  perhaps  ?  What  would 
they  do  for  me  ?  I  should  drink  harder,  play  harder ; 
burn  life  up  in  a  fiercer  flame  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
— and  then  ?  Why,  I  should  6tagger  back  into  tho  old 
life — my  society  gone — my  best  card  played  out,  and 
farther  than  ever  from  the  object  of  my  ambition  !  No, 
no :  I  am  not  fool  enough,  dolt  enough  for  that.  My 
secret  must  be  bought  in  other  coin.  It  shall  be  yours ; 
but  not  till  you  have  sworn  to  me  to — m ' 

Bending  over  the  veiled  woman,  ho  hissed  tim  e 
words  into  her  ear. 

She  started  back,  as  if  stung  by  the  fang  of  the 
deadly  rattlesnake. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  faltered,  "it  is  impossible.  I 
dare  not  buy  my  life  and  happiness  at  such  a  price; 
and  I  have  not  the  power  to  grant  what  you  demand." 

"  A  word  from  you,"  he  hinted ;  "  but  one  word  from 
your  lips  would  suffice  " 

"  Terhaps  to  plunge  one  for  whose  happiness  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  into  the  foulest  depths  of  misery.  No, 
sir  ;  if  a  word  could  do  it,  that  word  never,  never  can 
escape  these  lips." 

"  You  forget,"  ho  said,  "  that,  knowing  what  I  know, 
I  have  tho  means  to  urge  my  own  cause — to  make  ray 
own.  terms ;  while  without  me  you  are  powerlnss — 
without  the  secret  for  which  I  ask'  this  price,  the  faint 
clue  which  yon  have  obtained  will  be  lost,  aud  lost  for 
ever." 

"  You  torture  me  !"  she  cried ;  "  yon  seek  to  work 
upon  feelings  the  strength  of  which  you  but  too  well 
understand.  But  J  will  bear  it ;  wdiatever  agony  I  may 
endure,  it  shall  not  force  me  to  yield  —.  blindly  and 
rashly  yield-r-to  a  proposal  for  whioh  there  is  hut  one 
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"  One  word  ?"  he  repeated,  with  surprise. 

"  But  one.  How  you  became  possessed  of  this  secret 
you  best  know ;  vour  right  to  deal  with  it  is  also  matter 
ibr  your  own  conscience ;  but,  sir,  the  course  which  it 
now*  prompts  you  to  pursue  is  simply — infamous !" 

He  started  "back,  and  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  strike 
her ;  but  she  did  not  flinch. 

"  You  use  bold  words,"  he  said,  with  suppressed  rape, 
"and  were  I  less  »  gentleman,  I  might  forget  myself." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  other,  coolly ;  "  that  is  impos- 
sible. I  do  not  fear  you.  Your  interests  aro  my  pro- 
tection; bat  it  ia  time  this  profitless  interview  was 
brought  to  a  close.  I  came  here  hoping  nothing  from 
your  generosity,  but  ererything  from  your  avarice.  I 
came  prepared  to  submit  to  exaction — why  may  not  I 
say,  extortion  ?  But  a  proposal  so  daring,  so  shameless, 
as  that  from  your  line,  I  was  not  prepared  for,  and  I  pray 
Heaven  for  strenirtn  never  to  entertain  it." 

She  turned,  as  if  about  to  Quit  the  spot. 

"  Stay ! "  cried  the  actor,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
arm  ;  "  we  do  not  part  thus." 

"Not  part !  and  wherefore  ?"  *be  demanded  sternly, 
confronting  him. 

"  Because  I  have  a  word  to  say  which  you  must  hear. 
You  hare  invited  me  to  this  interview  only  to  insult 
me.  Now,  I  am  neither  of  a  generous  nor  a  forgiving 
nature.  I  am  selfish,  ambitious,  cruel,  and  vindictive. 
Think  you,  then,  that  I  shall  bear  this  like  a  dog  ?  That 
I  shall  receive  insults,  and  not  repay  them  in  injuries  P 
No,  madam,  we.  do  not  part  upon  the  footing  on  which 
we  met.  Yon  hare  declined  the  services  which  yon 
thought  to  gain  for  some  paltry  recompense ;  but  in 
doing  so  you  have  done  more — you  have  compromised 
yourself  with  a  man  capable  of  taking  advantage  of 
your  imprudence,  and  your  contempt  and  scorn  has 
made  that  man  your  foe. ' 

"  Friend  or  foe,  I  care  not,"  sho  answered,  with  a 
proud  indifference. 

"What!  do  you  dare  mof  cried  the  man.  "Take 
care.  The  worm  beneath  your  feet  may  have  the  power 
to  sting ;  and  I — penniless  and  insignificant  as  you 
esteem  me — even  I  am  not  qnite  powerless.  Nam>  -  fair 
as  yours  have  withered  beneath  the  blight  of  calumny, 
with  no  worse  foundation  than  a  stolen  meeting  with 
a  low  actor." 

"  Do  your  worst !"  she  answered,  with  forced  calmness. 

"  Aye,  even  if  in  that  wont  I  drag  down  youth  and 
innocence  to  the  last  horror  of  pollution  t" 

With  his  keen  eyas  bent  full  noon  the  veiled  face 
before  him,  the  niflaa  Waited  the  effect  of  these  words. 

She  who  heard  them  gasped,  staggered  as  beneath 
a  blow ;  but  no  art  eecaped  her  hps.  She  did  not 
fear  this  man.  She  loathed  and  aha  despised  him. 
Had  he  promised  taaaaftt,  she  could  not  have  believed 
him ;  now  that  be  threatened,  why  should  she  be  moved  ? 

Yet  at  those  w  >rda  she  grew  pick  at  heart. 

-  Enough,  enough ! "  aha  said  ;  "  I  understand.  I 
ha ve  no  wish  to  listen  further.    Leave  me!" 

She  stepped  into  (ha  aaaoaHght  as  she  spoke ;  for  the 
first  time,  and  but  for  a  moment. 

That  was  a  signal. 

Immediately  a  Mb,  which  Horace  0  rev  ill.?  had  not 
noticed  in  the  distance,  rattled  toward  them,  and  it 


In  an  instant  the  door  was  opened  from  witliin,  and 
the  unknown  had  bar  foot  npon  the  step. 

The  suddenness  of  the  movement  startled  Greville. 
The  thought  fln-  ed  across  his  mind  that  her  name,  her 
rank,  were  alike  isaWmn  to  him — that  both  was  the 
subject  of  surmise  that  hare  all  clue  to  her  might  be 
lost  to  him  for  even  Iamreaaed  with  this  id<  a  only,  he 
darted  forward  with  an  impetuous  action,  and  hud  his 
Land  npon  her  ama> 
She  started,  and  a  my  saoaped  hsr  lips. 
At  that  moment  Bmiii  Grertlle  dropped  to  the 
earth.  The  blow  of  a  loaded  cane,  dealt  with  a  vigorous 
hand,  felled  him  at  am  ox  is  failed.  And  as  the  cab 
rolled  swiftly  off,  flat  railed  face  looking  from  the 
window  saw  in  tha  moonlight  M,  >  I;,  .re  of  a  man  who, 
hat  in  hand,  bowed  with  as  easy  grace. 

"  The  descendant  of  the  Oman  has  repaid  yon," 
said  that  man. 


CHAPTER  VL 

COVCEBMXa  A  ESOT  til  TBS  HEART. 

1  he  fact  of  Colonel  HeartUw's  departure  no  sooner 
became  known,  than  it  spread  dismay  both  in  and 
aronnd  the  Blank  Villa. 


An  intimatio 
dene,  to  the  n 
Jasper  Wylde. 
Sir  Jaaper  wa« 

"  I  am  not  a 
bars  advanced 
te  taha  root  in  t 


of  it  was  first  given,  with  strict  conn- 
'  i boor  and  friend  of  many  yean,  Sir 

The  interview  between  the  Colonel  and 
tf  a  serious,  nay,  of  a  solemn  character, 
i  old  man,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  but  I 
I  that  stage  ia  life  when  a  man  begins 
waa  amid  which  he  is  placed,  and 


of  tnrxe  by  whom  he  is  sarroond 
ia  fast,  be  aaamot  be  driven  to  and  fro,  h 
Ultima,  with  irapnnitr.  True,  I  may  go  th 
•ad  return  a  better  man  ;  but  tt  is  also  true  t 
net  b*  tpsrwd  to  rsrimt  the  land  of  my  birth  ." 

"  Mot  nrbrit  it  f  cried  Sir  to* per,  ia  his  loud,  hoi*, 
tavoaa,  demonstrative  way.    "  Nonsense, 
and  1  shall  lira  to  crack  many  a  bottl*  of  I 
the  Black  Villa.    By  the  w%- .,  Colonel,  r. 
wmamia!" 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  other,  abstractedly.  "  And 
in  two  years  she  will  be  of  age,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

"She!"  cried  his  boisterous  companion.  "Why, 
Colonel,  your  thoughts  flow  in  a  circle.  No  matter 
what  they  start  with,  they  always  come  back  to  the  one 
theme— the  little  Flower-Girl." 

"  Not  so  little,  either,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  smile ; 
"  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  not  much  of  a  Flower-Girl, 
or  I  look  at  her  with  strangely  partial  eyes.  Ah,  my 
friend,  you  do  not — you  cannot  know  how  tenderly  I 
love  her,  or  with  what  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  affection 
it  has  pleased  God  to  reward  my  simple  act  of  charity 
toward  her.  But  in  our  supremest  felicity  there  is 
some  flaw — some  pang ;  and  so  out  of  the  very  richness 
of  my  love  for  her  there  springs  the  anguish  with  which 
I  look  forward  to  our  parting  hour." 

"Nonsense,  man!"  cried  the  other,  briskly;  "why 
should  you  fret  ?  You  leave  her  in  good  hands — she'll 
be  well  looked  to  and  cared  for  in  every  way ;  and  I 
dare  swear  that  she'll  survive  the  parting  as  you  will 
till  the  meeting." 

He  laughed  in  his  loud,  boisterous  way,  and  raised 
his  wine,  and  glanced  at  it  with  a  curious  glance,  as  the 
nys  of  the  setting  sun  falling  through  it  turned  it  into 
liquid  rubies. 

And  the  Colonel,  gazing  languidly  out  into  the  misty 
sunset,  listened  to  the  laughter  without  heeding  it,  yet 
with  a  sense  of  discord  jarring  in  his  heart. 

"  You  will  be  kind  and  gentle  with  her,"  he  said, 
suddenly,  unable  to  repress  his  anxious  thoughts.  "  I 
know — I  know  Jhat  she  will  want  for  nothing ;  but  she 
is  young  and  delicate,  her  tastes  refined,  her  feelings 
sensitive ;  and  if  "  • 

"  If  she  can't  make  a  home  with  us,"  interrupted  the 
other,  "she's  more  nice  than  wise  —  more  squeamish 
than  f-ho  has  any  right  to  be.  Excuse  me,  Colonel; 
l'n i  a  blunt  man,  and  a  loud  man ;  but  I've  a  woman's 
heart — a  child's  heart,  I  may  say — under  it  all ;  and 
since  you  leave  this  child  of  your  adoption  under  my  roof, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  she  shall  want  for  nothing." 

"Thank  you,  old  friend,"  cried  Colonel  Heartlaw, 
grasping  his  hand  with  fervour;  "thank  you  for  this 
assurance.  I  am,  no  doubt,  weak  and  over  fond  ;  but 
you  will  bear  with  me.  It  is  a  friend's  port  to  do  so  ; 
and  in  you  I  trust  and  I  believe  that  Heaven  has  blessed 
me  with  a  firm,  true  friend." 

A  grip  of  the  hand,  hearty  and  sincere,  was  the  reply. 

"  And  now,  Sir  Jasper,"  said  the  Colonel,  recovering 
himself, "  two  words  on  business,  and  only  two.  I  place 
in  your  hand  this  document.  You  have  read  it,  and 
know  its  import.  It  is  my  will,  by  which  I  leave  to  my 
poor  Violet,  my  adopted  daughter,  the  bulk  of  my  for- 
tune. She  is  my  heiress,  and  in  that  light,  and  not  as 
the  humble  outcast  of  past  years,  I  trust  to  you  to  regard 
her." 

"  1  accept  the  sacred  trust,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  solemnly. 

And  the  Colonel  placed  the  papers  in  his  hands. 

"  Remember,"  he  said, as  he  did  so,"  the  engagement 
wo  hare  entered  into  is  not  merely  between  man  and 
man — between  friend  and  friend ;  but  it  is  a  solemn 
compact  before  Hearen.  The  object  of  it  I  regard  as 
Heaven-sent,  to  be  the  comfort  and  the  solace  of  my 
age.  And  oh,  Sir  Jasper,  pardon  mo  if  I  say — not 
doubting  you,  not  questioning  your  heart  or  word,  but 
speaking  on  the  prompting  of  my  love — as  you  fulfil 
your  trust  towards  my  darling,  my  soul's  darling,  may 
God,  who  gave  her  to  ine,  bless  or— curse  you!" 

Was  it  the  shrill  voice  of  the  rising  wind,  or  did  they 
hear,  as,  sitting  face  to  face,  they  seemed  to  hear,  a 
mocking  voice,  that  echoed,  "  Bless  or  curse  you  ?" 

They  started,  gazed  on  each  -other  with  inquiring 
looks,  and  for  a  moment  neither  spoke. 

"  You  heard  it  P"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  It  '.—vea,  yea.  Why,  we  are  fools,  Colonel !— ha !  ha ! 
—fools,  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything  more  than  the 
j  echoing  of  your  excited  voice  in  the  empty  fish-globe 
there.    8ee,"  he  added,  rising,  and  advancing  to  the 
object  indica 
I— "attheali 

aiw 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  Why.  you  an  not  so  superstitious,  cried  his  com- 
panion,   as  to  believe  

■  No,"  he  interrupted ;  "  but  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  know  that  there  are  more  things  in  this  world  than  I 
hare  power  to  comprehend." 

Shortly  after,  Sir  Jasper  took  his  lpave. 

He  did  so,  as  was  his  custom — being  both  u  friend  and 
neighbour— without  ringing  for  the  servants;  and  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  door,  and  was  about  to  quit  the 
house,  when  a  peculiar  sound  caught  his  ear. 

It  was  like  a  person  sobbing. 

"  Oh,  oh !"  be  thought,  ■  that  must  bo  the  young 
beggar  herself.  She  may  well  cry  to  lose,  tho  old  fool. 
She  a  clever  enough  to  have  found  out  his  weak  pluco, 
and  to  have  turned  it  'o  her  own  profit.  It's  her  first 
dune,  and  she'll  hardly  £nd  such  a  second   Eh  P" 

Ho  paused  abruptly. 

The  sobbing  had  ceased,  anl  was  followed  by  the 
sonind  of  voices  in  conversation. 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  Kphrnim,"  said  a  choked,  hysterics] 
voice— "  India !  Why,  it's  another  world— another 
planet!" 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Hetty,"  replied  tho  equally  choked, 
lint  less  hysteric  Ephraim,  "n  threo  months'  voyngc — 
wAr/v-ly  that.    It's  been  done  in  less  time." 

"  Oli,  don't,  don't  try  to  deccivo  rue,"  answered  Mrs. 


an  empty  globe,  designed  for  gold  fish 
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Hetty,  "we  are  parting  for  ever,  Ephraim.  I  feel  us  if 
I  was  going  to  see  you  laid  out,  and  carried  away  feet 
foremost.   Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !" 

It  wasn't  a  pleasant  image  for  Ephraim,  and  did  not 
appear  to  impart  any  particular  comfort  to  him.  It  was 
therefore  in  a  voice  still  more  choked  that  he  replied — 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  Hetty.  The  best  of  friends  have 
had  to  part,  and  havo  lived  again  ;  and  when  the  war's 
over,  and  the  Colonel  returns,  think  what  a  pleasant 
meeting  " 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't!"  cried  the  hysterical  fair  one;  "I 
can't  abear  the  thought.    I've  such  a  horror  of  'em  !" 

"  Of  what.  Hetty  F 

"  Of  horrible  battles,  and  wooden  legs,  and  " 

"  But  a  soldier  doesn't  always  come  home  with  a 
wooden  leg,"  said  Nutters,  smiling  through  his  grief. 

"  Oh,  mostly,  Ephraim ;  I've  known  a  very  few  that 
didn't,  and  if  it  wasn't  their  legs  it  was  their  arms ;  and 
I  couldn't  abide  to  sec  you,  Ephraim,  with  coat  sleeves, 
and  nothing  in  'em." 

The  idea  of  the  amputated  Ephraim,  which  she  had 
thus  conjured  up,  proved  too  much  for  Mrs.  Hetty,  and 
it  was  evident  to  the  listener,  from  certain  sounds,  that 
at  this  point  the  speaker  sank  on  to  the  soldier's  manly 
breast  perfectly  overcome. 

"Oh,  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  Hetty,"  cried  the  sym- 
pathetic Nutters  ;  "  I've  thought  of  it  all,  and  I've 
made  up  my  mind  for  it  all." 

"  Anns  and  legs  ?"  murmured  the  fair  one,  almost 
inaudibly. 

"  Ah  !  head  and  heart,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that !" 
"  Oh,  Ephraim  !"  she  cried,  with  a  feeble,  very  feeble 
shriek. 

"  When  a  man  sets  out  on  a  voyage  like  this,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  his  fate.  He  has  to  meet  dangers 
and  perils,  and  p'raps  he  escapes,  and  p'raps  he's  knocked 
over  and  dies,  as  a  man  must  die,  sooner  or  later." 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  terror. 

"  But,  Hetty,  there's  one  thing  I've  thought  of, 
and  made  up  my  mind  about,  too,  and  I  have  had  it  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  say  it  fifty  times,  and  never 
dared  to  do  it." 

"  Yes,  Ephraim,"  said  Hetty  meekly,  unclasping  her 
hands. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Hetty,  if  it  must  out,  'tis  this,  that  in  all 
these  dangers  and  perils,  there's  one  comfort  a  man 
needs,  and  a  man  ought  to  have :  it's  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  he  isn't  knocking  about  the  world  like  a 
tub  on  the  waves  ;  but  that  wherever  he  goes,  he's  only 
one  end  of  a  sort  of  running  line,  with  the  other  knotted 
firm  and  fast  in  the  heart  of  a  good,  kind,  loving  woman 
— aye,  though  she  may  be  thousands  and  thousands  of 
mileB  away." 

The  meaning  of  this  piece  of  oratory  was  so  palpable, 
that  Mrs.  Hetty  clasped  her  hands  again,  and  began  to 
cry  afresh  ;  and  suiu,  "Oh,  Ephraim!"  several  times 
without  seeming  to  know  it,  and  betrayed,  in  short,  all 
the  emotion  proper  in  a  woman  who  has  been  pro- 
posed to. 

"  Do  you— do  you  think,"  faltered  Ephraim,  "  that 
you  could  find  it  in  your  heart,  Mrs.  Hetty,  to  hold — to 
hold  the  knot  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ephraim,"  cried  the  agitated  woman,  "it's  a 
cruel  trial  for  a  woman  to  have  a — a  husband  away  in 
tempests  and  battles,  losing  his  precious  life,  and  coming 
home  with  never  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and — oh,  dear !" 

"  It  is,  it  is  crael,"  criod  Nutters,  as  if  with  a  sudden 
conviction  of  the  fact;  "and  I'm  a  brute  to  ask  you. 
Don't  think  about  it,  Hetty  dear;  don't  mind  a  word 
I've  said  about  the  knot.  I  only  thought,  that  if  you 
could  come  to  caro  for  me  as  1  did  for  you  " 

"  Conic  to  care  for  you  !"  exclaimed  Hetty.  "  Oh, 
Ephraim,  Ephraim !  I'm  dying  for  the  love  of  you  !" 

At  theso  words,  the  enraptured  Nutters  grasped  tho 
hand  of  the  plump,  rosy  woman  by  his  side,  and  had 
turned  towards  her — we  are  afraid  to  say  with  what 
sinister  intention  towards  her  lips — when  he  uttered  ii 
sharp  cry,  and  came  suddenly  to  the  attitude  of 
'"tention." 

Hetty,  unconscious  of  the  cause,  looked  up. 

And  as  sho  did  so,  her  tearful  eyes  encountered  the 
apparition  of  the  Colonel,  standing  in  the  doorway  and 
gazing  upon  them  with  un  astonished  face. 

"  Sir  P  '  said  Ephraim,  with  a  tremulous  salute. 

"  The  cloret.  Nutters,"  said  the  Colonel,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  face. 

"  Yes,  Colonel.   1  beg  your  pardon,  Colonel,  did  you 
ring  P"  said  Ephraim. 
Twice  only  " 

"Twice!" 

"And  goodness  me!"  interrupted  Hetty. "to think 
that,  we  never  heard  it,  Ephraim — you  or  I  ?" 

Without  waiting  to  discuss  this  marvel,  the  perturbed 
Nutters  seized  a  bottle  a  nd  a  claret  jug,  and  hastened 
after  the  retreating  Colonel. 

Agitated  as  ho  was,  ho  performed  his  duties  with 
mechanical  exactness  ;  the  claret  jug  was  tilled,  the 
cigars  placed  at  the  Colonel's  elbow,  the  curtains  drawn 
so  as  to  admit  the  evening  sun,  and  Nutters  was  about 
to  retire  in  Hlentae  infdelia — when,  to  his  horror,  ho 
saw  the  Colonel  set  down  his  half-raised  glass,  with  an 
expression  of  intense  disgust. 

"In  Heaven's  name,  Nutters,  whut  is  this?"  de- 
manded tho  Colonel. 

And  Ephraim,  rushing  to  tlu:  spot,  discovered  Hint  ho 
had  decanted  a  bottle  of  cherry-brandy ! 

(To  bo  continued  m  oirr  next.) 
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NO.  I. — THE  MUSIC  LESSON'. —  (FROM  A  P.VTXTTXG  BY  H,  PLASSAJT, 


THE  MUSIC  LESSOX. 


We  open  our  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  with  a  picture  by  the 
celebrated  French  artist,  M.  Plassan,  who,  in  his  charm- 
ing "  Music  Lesson,"  goes  hack  to  the  pood  old  times 
when  young  ladies  played  the  violin.  And  why,  with 
their  delicate  touch  and  their  exquisite  sensibility, 
should  they  not  play  this  instrument,  which  at  present 
is  given  over  nearly  altogether  to  the  hands  of  man  ? 
People  say  that  the  violin  is  an  awkward  instrument  to 
play,  and  that  a  man  looks  awkward  in  playing  it.  So 
he  very  often  does ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why*  ■,  woman 


should  do  so.  Those  who  are  of  that  way  of  thinking, 
|  must  have  forgotten  Teresa  Melanollo,  with  her  beauty, 
her  grace,  and  her  admirable  talent. 

Besides,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  very  saints 
played  the  violin.  At  the  Louvre  there  is  a  picture,  by 
Domeuichino,  which  represents  St.  Cecilia  performing, 
not  on  the  violin,  but,  worse  still,  on  the  violoncello.  It 
is  trrie  that  an  angel  (with  a  face  exactly  like  Buckstone) 
is  holding  the  music;  but  there  is  the  fact  established 
that  the  divine  patroness  of  music  played  the  violin; 
and  if  the  divine  St.  Cecilia,  why  not  the  pretty  little 
girl  who  is  shown  to  us  in  M.  Plassan' s  picture  ? 


The  master  has  just  tuned  the  instrument  for  his  in- 
teresting pupil,  and  she  will  take  it  as  soon  as  she  has 
found  in  her  music-book  the  piece  he  desires  her  to 
execute.  What  is  the  music  she  is  looking  at  at  pre- 
sent ?  In  vain  we  try  to  decipher  it.  M.  Flassan  is 
not  a  Pre-Raphaelite,  otherwise  he  would  have  painted 
the  notes  so  clearly  and  distinctly  that  we  should  have 
beeu  able  to  read  them  as  from  a  score.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  have  painted  an  absurd  picture, 
deficient  in  that  very  reality  at  which  Pre-Baphaelitcs 
aim,  for  the  details  they  love  to  represent  with  such 
microscopic  accuracy  are  not  distinguishable  in  nature. 
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self-preservation  prevailed,  he  weut  through  it  all  with 
outward  decorum,  in  spite  of  the  hell  within!    It  was 
over ;  the  young  lord  was  in  the  family  vault — 
"  And  dost  to  dust  was  given !  " 
The  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  black  couch  bore  the 
proud  old  Earl  and  his  son  back  to  the  Castle. 


cold  drops  on  his  forehead ;  his  knees  knocked  under 
him ;  and  he  had  a  horrible  sense  of  being  pursued. 

He  hurried  across  the  wild  moonlit  moor,  and  at 
length  came  in  view  of  Rough  Eob's  hovel. 

It  was  a  wretched  little  cottage  of  clay,  standing  in  a 
patch  of  potato  and  cabbage  ground,  and  a  gnome-like 
old  thorn  and  a  few  furze-bushes  close  to  it.  As  in 
all  cottages  in  Northumberland,  where  coals  are  so 
cheap  and  abundant,  a  mound  of  coaldust  and  ashes 
adjoined  the  house,  and  a  shed  full  of  coal  formed  part 
of  the  hovel. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  small  window,  and  through 
a  broken  pane  came  a  voice  of  wild  and  exquisite  sweet- 
ness, singing  a  sort  of  lullaby, 

Hauteville  listened.  The  air  was  changed  to  the  old 
nursery  ditty — originally  the  lullaby  of  a  poacher's 
wife: — 

"  Bye,  Baby  Bunting, 
Daddy's  gone  a  hunting. 
Gone  to  find  a  pussy's  »kiu 
To  wrap  liis  precious  bu  by  in . 
Bye,  Baby  Bunting ! 

"  Och  hone !  och  hone,"  sobbed  the  singer.  "  Ocli 
hone,  that  it  were  thrue,  my  darlint,  then  we'd  have 
him  soon  back  wid  us — but  now!  Och  hone!  och  hone! 
Holy  Virgin  protect  my  puir  Hob  !  I've  lighted  a  candle 
till  ye ;  and  to  you,  good  Saint  Robert,  my  puir  Rob's 
pathron  saint !  And  so  I  will,  though  I  can  ill  afford  it, 
for  a  month  to  come,  if  ye'll  bring  him  safe  baclc  to  me. 
Och  hone  !  och  hone !" 

Lord  Hauteville  pushed  open  the  cottage  door,  and 
stood  in  the  only  room  it  boasted.  The  young  wifo  had 
just  risen  from  her  knees,  and  stood  with  a  candle  in  her 
band,  which  she  had  lighted  in  true  Irish  fashion,  by 
thrusting  it  between  the  bars,  and  was  just  going  to 
fix  it  in  a  little  tin  shrine,  in  which  Saint  Robert  was 
placed. 

The  candle  threw  a  strong  light  on  Rob's  wife. 

She  was  a  beautiful  young  Irish  girl,  of  that  type 
which  the  inspired  pencil  of  Edmund  Fitzpatrick  has 
immortalised.  She  was  one  of  that  influx  of  Irish 
reapers,  who  in  the  harvest-season  como  over  to  the 
North  of  England  and  fill  the  golden  corn-fields  with 
beauty,  mirth,  and  song.  Hauteville  thought,  as  she 
stood  before  him,  that  she  only  wanted  a  wheat-sheaf 
on  her  head  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Ruth,  only  that 
there  was  more  of  the  wild  daring  of  a  daughter  ol 
Erin  than  of  the  meek  sweetness  of  the  young  Hebrew 
widow.  She  was  tall,  and  though  she  had  the  strong 
broad  shoulders  (morcifully  given  to  the  poor,  who  havo 
so  much  to  bear),  yet  they  had  a  graceful  fall,  and  lief 
waist  "  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  loss,"  was 
marked  out  by  a  scarlet  boddico,  while  her  short  blue 
serge  skirt  showed  her  fine  leg  and  neat  foot  and  ankle, 
in  rod  stockings  and  buckled  shoes.  A  yellow  hand- 
kerchief crossed  her  full  and  lovely  bosom.  Her  head 
was  proudly  set  on  a  long  round  sun-burnt  throat ;  hoi 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  y:LR\l. 

"  Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honour's  name  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  doll,  cold  ear  of  death  ?" 

Gair. 

The  day  of  his  brother's  funeral  was  a  terrible  day  for 
the  fratricide. 

On  the  plea  of  illness,  both  the  proud  old  Earl  and 
Wilfred,  Lord  Hauteville,  had  kept  aloof  as  much  as 
ng  the  investigations  and  proceedings,  but 
at  absent  themselves  from  the  funeral. 


pallet  in  Morpeth  Jail, 
he  wag  now  committed, 
tude,  compared  to  the 
hat  to  him  seemed  full 
•btraaresthe  toll  of  the 


MMaible 

they  could  not  absent  then 
Rough  Rob,  on  his  wret 
innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
was  in  •  state  of  bliss,  of  bea 
fratricide  on  his  bed  of  down, 
of  thorns,  when  from  hideous  n 
funeral  bell  boomed  on  his  ear. 

He  rose  and  dressed  himself  hastily,  nervously,  for 
the  apartment  seemed  to  him  full  of  shades  that  took 
his  murdered  brother's  form. 

How  tedious,  how  dreadful  were  the  preparations ! 
How  gravely  officious  were  tho  undertaker  and  his 
assistants  with  the  hat-bands,  scarves,  and  gloves ! 

How  horrible  the  whispers  among  the  guests !  for 
guilt  is  slwavs  afraid  of  a  whisper.  How  sickening  the 
smell  of  all  the  gloves,  bat-bands,  scarves,  and  above  all 


the  funeral  cake 


the  well-trai 

hearse.  Wh 
dark,  glossy : 
above  the  st 
followed  the 
been  so  pop 
an  excitemer 


id  wine !  The  long  drive  in  a 
maddening ;  slow,  slow,  slow,  was 
sea'  pace,  for  they  followed  the 
ick  forest  of  plumes !  How  the 
wave  in  the  sunny  breeie,  sporting 
solitary  inmate !  A  great  crowd 
I  procession.  The  deceased  had 
ie  murder  had  caused  so  intense 


Tho  church  and  the  churchyard  were  soon  filled,  so 
were  the  lanes  leading  to  it.  All  the  well-to-do  were  in 
accent  mourning.  Even  the  poorest  had  rummaged  up 
■ovne  bit  of  crap*  brown  with  time,  ot  an  old  faded  black 
ribbon.  The  poor,  though  no  hat-bands,  scarves,  or 
were  allotted  them,  were  chief  mournerx  at  the 
vrd's  funeral ;  be  had  been  their  best  friend !  The 
le  *  ntrT'-.nmt  tri;il  was  in  the  chnrch,  as  he  glanced 
lofltn  on  the  tressels,  covered  by  the  pal),  and 
;  what  it  contained,  and  how  it  had  come  to  pass ; 
d  scarcely  suppre^i  a  shriek,  but  an  instinct  of 


yos 
fra 


CHAPTER  V. 

REMORSE  OF  GUILT. 

*'  '  Trite  truth  I'  thou  sayest.  Well,  if  trite  it  be, 
Why  seek  we  ever  from  ourselves  to  flee  ? 
Pleased  to  deceive  our  sight,  and  loth  to  know 
We  bear  the  climate  with  us  where  we  go  I" 

Sir  E.  Bilwbb  Ltttox. 

The  moon  was  at  her  full,  and  her  fair  round  face  was 
mirrored  in  the  large  deep  pools  and  on  the  crystal  shal- 
lows of  the  trout-stream  that  flowed  through  the  Bock- 
alpine  estate.  The  pine-tree  tops  in  the  Black  Wood 
were  tipped  with  silver  by  her  regal  bounty,  and  the 
wild  moors  beyond  were  flooded  by  her  radiance,  and 
seemed  almost  as  bright  as  by  day. 

With  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  brows,  uud  an 
ample  cloak  concealing  his  form,  Wilfred,  Lord  Haute- 
ville, glided  through  that  wood  on  his  way  to  tho  lone 
hovel  on  the  moor,  once  tho  wretched  abode  of  Rough 
Rob,  and  still  inhabited  by  his  wife. 

Oh  !  who  that  knows  by  his  own  experience,  or  will 
learn  from  that  others,  what  terror,  anguish,  and  self- 
loathing  attend  on  crime — who  would  not  guard  his 
heart  from  one  sinful  thought,  and  his  hand  from  one 
act  of  guilt?  A  week  ago,  before  "the  deed  that 
damns  eternally  was  done,  Wilfred  Lorraine  and  his 
brother  had  gone  out  at  night,  by  different  roads,  in 
search  of  poachers,  and  had  agreed  to  meet  at  a  certain 
old  grand  fir-tree  in  that  wood! 

Then  Wilfred  had  no  fear— for  then  he  had  committed 
no  crime.  The  half-moon  shone  then  on  a  blooming, 
handsome,  resolute  face,  a  fine  manly  form,  a  firm  step. 
Now,  the  full  moon  looks  on  livid  cheeks,  eyes  seared 
and  hollowed,  a  figure  shrunk  and  shrouded,  a  quick, 
uncertain  step.  In  every  breath  of  the  night  wind  he 
hears  his  brother's  sigh ;  every  noise  startles  him  ; 
every  ebon  shadow  cast  by  the  silver  lamp  of  night 
takes  his  brother's  form ;  and  the  flitting  of  a  white 
owl  from  tree  to  tree  seems  to  him  his  brother's  ghost 
coming  out  of  tho  little  grassy  amphitheatre  where  he 
fell,  to  summon  him  to  follow  him  to  tho  grave.  The 
innocent,  however  hapless,  *o  through  a  long  life,  with- 
out knowing  a  tithe  of  tho  anguish  Hauteville  felt  in 
that  midnight  walk  to  Rough  Rob's  hut  on  the  moor. 
He  wildly  rushed  past  the  trees  that  enclosed  tho  scene 
of  the  murder,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  camo  out  upon 
the  purple  moor. 

He  felt  a  little  less  of  abject  terror  on  the  moor  than 
he  had  done  in  the  Black  Wood,  but  still  there  camo 
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abundant  black  hair  was  gathered  under  a  Pamela  cap, 
and  was  braided  in  pretty  ripples  across  a  fine  brow, 
and  formed  a  soft  frame  to  a  face  of  great  beauty;  large 
wild  blue  eyes,  with  long  black  lashes  and  jet  eyebrows, 
a  pretty  straight  nose,  a  short  upper  lip  of  soft  red,  the 
under  one  fuller  and  of  a  brighter  scarlet,  and  both 
when  she  spoke  disclosing  white,  even,  and  glittering 
teeth.  Tho  baby,  a  tine  little  fellow,  lay  in  the  cradle 
covered  with  hare-skins,  which  she  had  stitched 
together. 

Tho  fire  burned  brightly,  but  the  cupboard  was  bare, 
and  Mary  had  tasted  nothing  that  day  but  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  cake  forced  upon  her,  after  Hob  was  carried  ofF 
to  jail,  by  the  young  nursing  mother  who  had  taken 
charge  of  her  baby  when  she  fainted,  and  who  had  com- 
pelled her  to  rest  awhile  in  her  poor  little  lodging  and 
eat  a  morsel,  and  share  that  panacea  of  the  poor,  "  a 
cup  o'  tea." 

Mary,  when  she  perceived  Lord  Hautoville,  dropped 
a  very  low  curtsey,  and  wiping  down  a  chair  with  her 
aprou,  said,  "  Plase  your  honour  to  be  sated ;  ye  may 
rest  ye  in  my  Rob's  poor  cabin,  my  lord,  for  the  blood 
of  yer  blissed  brother  is  not  on  his  hnnd  or  his  sowl ! 
He's  bearing  the  shame  and  tho  punishment  ho  never 
desarved !" 

In  spite  of  his  passionate  and  persistent  love  for 
Clarissa,  Wilfred,  or  rather  Hauteville,  had  often  been 
struck  with  the  rare  beaty  of  the  wild  Irishwoman  of 
the  moor,  and  at  any  other  time  he  could  not  have 
refrained  from  telling  the  lonely  unprotected  beauty 
how  splendid  a  creature  he  thought  her,  and  of  trying 
at  least  to  lead  her  into  the  slippery  paths  of  dalliance  ; 
but  the  consciousness  of  a  great  crime  sate  ou  tho 
young  man's  heart,  and  crushed  out  all  its  lighter 
foibles  and  vanities. 

Beauty  was  nothing  to  him  now — Love  was  nothing. 
He  seemed  capable  but  of  two  feelings,  horror  of  his 
crime,  and  dread  of  its  discovery. 

He  had  resolved  that  Rough  Rob  should  not  be  brought 
to  trial,  no,  not  if  ho  beggared  himsef  to  prevent  it; 
but  this  resolve  did  not  spring  from  the  horror  of  the 
thought  of  further  suffering  for  his  crime.  No,  that 
had  little  weight  in  his  determination.  It  arose  from 
his  dread  of  tho  searching,  sifting  cross-examination ! 
The  truth,  always  so  great,  so  potent,  so  all-pervading 
and  convincing,  never  seems  so  irresistible,  so  uncon- 
querable, as  to  the  guilty  man  whose  all  depends  on 
its  suppression. 

"  Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  and  if  it  be  true  that '  murder  will  out,'  it  is  at  Rough 
Rob's  trial  that  some  astute  and  wily  counsel  for  the 
defence  will  elicit  it."  At  this  thought  the  murderer 
shook  as  with  the  ague ;  but  he  resolved  on  his  plan  of 
action.  He  had  but  one  way  to  avoid  the  dreadful  trial 
of  Rough  Rob,  and  that  was,  to  effect  Rob's  escape  from 
prison ;  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  from  prison  in 
these  days  (although  such  things  have  happened,  and 
bafrti  recently),  the  young  lord  resolved  to  try  bribery. 
Yes,  he  would  bribe  the  jailer,  whom  he  knew  a  little, 
for  he  had  been  in  the  Earl's  service,  and  had  been 
appointed  at  the  entreaty  of  Wilfred. 

Before  going  to  Rough  Rob's  cottage  on  the  moor, 
Wilfred  had  seen  tho  jailer,  and  all  was  arranged 
between  them.  He  had  explained  his  wish  to  save 
Rough  Rob,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  chosen  com- 
panion in  boyhood  of  himself  and  his  murdered  brother ; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  he  believed  him  iuno- 
cent,  but  yet  he  felt  sure  he  would  be  found  guilty  and 
hanged. 

Wilfred,  Lord  Hauteville,  had  to  bribe  very  high,  for 
the  jailer  felt  he  might  lose  his  apiwintment ;  but  no 
matter  at  what  price,  he  must  be  bought  over,  and  he 
was  not  to  assist  or  co-operate,  but  to  be  blind  and 
deaf. 

Rough  Rob  must  be  communicated  with,  and  put  in 
the  way  of  making  his  escape ;  but  he  was  no  scholar, 
he  could  not  read  writing;  and  so  Wilfred  resolved  to 
let  Rough  Rob's  wife  into  the  secret,  and  to  instruct 
her  how  (in  an  interview  with  her  husband)  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  escaping,  and  joining  her  and  their  infant 
at  a  wild  rocky  creek,  where  a  boat  was  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  row  them  to  B  ,  whence  an  Australian  ship 

was  about  to  sail  for  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Wilfred  had  to  find  them  funds,  and  to  pay  for  their 
passage ;  but  he  felt  that  Rob's  escape  would  confirm 
the  impression  of  his  guilt,  and  that  Rob  once  safe  off, 
he  should  breathe  more  freely. 

"What  would  yer  honour  plase  to  want  wid  me?" 
said  Mary. 

"  I  want  to  know  whether,  if,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  I  could  manage  that  Rob  should  escape  from 
jail,  you  would  be  willing  to  go  to  Australia  with  him?" 

"  Would  I !  Oh,  yer  honour,  would'nt  I  go  wid  Rob 
wherever  God  and  lie  plases  ?  But  why  need  he  escape  ? 
He's  innocent  as  his  babe  in  the  cradle  there ;  and  why 
would  he  flee  like  a  guilty  cratur  ?" 

"  Because,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  he's  sure  to  be  con- 
demned, circumstantial  evidence  is  so  strong  against 
him.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  sake  of  old  times, 
and  the  love  my  poor  brother  once  had  for  Rob,  I'll 
contrive  an  opportunity  for  you  to  see  him,  and  to  tell 
him  to  loosen  a  bar  of  his  window.  You'll  give  him 
ti      book  to  wile  away  the  time.    It's  called  "The 

. :  rner's  Help  and  Guide  ;"  and  so  it  is  in  sooth,  for 
]'i  >k,  in  the  back  is  a  case  full  of  tools — you  touch  this 
f.pring  eo,  and  then  they  appear.  Well,  tell  him  to  tie 
Lis  bed-clothes  together  and  let  himself  down  from  the 


window  on  to  the  leads,  in  the  dead  of  to-morrow  night, 
and  then  to  make  for  the  creek,  where  ho  will  find  you, 
your  babo,  and  tho  boat  awaiting  him." 

"Oh,  yer  honour!"  said  Mary;  "how  will  I  ever 
thank  yer  ?  But  will  not  my  poor  Rob  be  overheard 
and  stopped  ?" 

"  No ;  I've  managed  all  that." 

"  Tho  Saints  and  the  Blissed  Virgin  reward  yer  as 
yer  desr.rves!"  said  Nora. 
Wilfred  winced  and  shuddered. 

"  I  understand  it's  gold  is  tho  key  as  will  let  my  Rob 
out.  And  is  there  no  oder  hope  ?  If  they  will  find  him 
guilty  that's  innocent  of  all  but  shooting  wild  things, 
which,  wo  both  thinks,  He  who  cares  for  the  poor  and 
feeds  the  ravens,  shit  more  for  them  than  for  the  rich ; 
for  haven't  yon  yer  capons  and  yer  ducks,  and  yer  noble 
jints,  and  hot  soupB  and  sweets,  and  wo  almost  dying  of 
the  hunger,  ngra?  Very  true  it's  against  the  law ;  and 
Rob's  being  a  poacher  will  set  all  tho  judge*  against 
him." 

"He  has  no  other  chanco;  will  you  do  what  I  have 
explained  to  you  ?" 

Och  hone!  och  hone!"  cried  the  poor  wife.  "I'm 
sorely  tempted;  but  what's  to  become  of  his  good 
name  ?" 

Wilfred  could  not  suppress  a  ghastly  emilo  at  the 
thought  of  the  good  name  of  Rough  Rob,  the  notorious 

poacher. 

"  Och  hone !  "  see  cried,  glancing  mournfully  at  the 
babe  in  the  cradle.  "  Maybe,  if  I  consint,  the  day'll 
come  when  they'll  up  and  tell  thee,  my  darliut,  that  thy 
dad  was  a  murtnerer — a  base  dog,  that  bit  the  hand  that 
had  ofttimes  fed  and  stroked  him.  And  my  friends, 
masther — my  lord,  I  mnne, — they  were  dead  agin  the 
match  ;  for  though  I  came  over  here  a  poor  raper,  my 
great-grandmother,  oil  mother's  side,  rodo  in  her  coach- 
and-four ;  and  the  blood  of  the  O'Rourke's,  that's  fader's 
side,  once  flowed  in  tho  veins  of  an  ould  Irish  Icing,  and 
now  to  come  to  this  !  Och  hone !  och  hone  !"  she 
cried,  wringing  her  hands;  "if  I  could  but  see  Father. 
Mahohey,  he'd  adviso  wid  me  for  the  best !" 

"  You  shrink  from  it,  then  ?  You  will  let  Rob  stand 
his  trial.  Remember,  I  warn  you,  he  will  be  fouud 
guilty,  and  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead !  dead ! 
dead  I 

"  Oh  !  no,  no !  It's  not  that,  your  honour,"  cried  the 
wife,  wringing  her  hands,  tearing  her  long  black  hair, 
and  beating  her  lovely  bosom.  "No,  no,  no,  my  lord! 
do  not  spake  them  terrible  words;  on  my  sowl  I  cannot 
bear  them  !" 

"  How  will  you  bear  the  reality,  if  you  cannot  endure 
the  idea,  woman?" 

"  I'll  go  till  him ;  I'll  take  him  the  book  and  show  him 
the  tools.  I'll  pray  to  him  for  my  sake,  for  our  baby's 
sake  ;  and  yet  I  may  not  be  acting  hike  a  loyal,  honest, 
wife,  for  I  know  hini  innicent,  and  yet  would  have  him 
stale  away  like  a  guilty,  blude-stained  wretch.  What 
will  I  do!  what  will  I  do!" 

It  ended,  of  course,  in  her  agreeing  to  help  to  pro- 
mote Hough  Rob's  escape.  And  Wilfred  went  back  to 
the  castle,  taking  a  very  long,  circuitous  route,  to  avoid 
crossing  the  Black  Wood  again. 

Two  days  later,  the  papers  were  full  of  Rough  Rob's 
daring  and  clever  escape  from  M— —  jail. 

There  was  great  excitement,  and  great  discontent 
and  disappointment  about  it,  and  the  police  were  active 
in  pursuit ;  but  no  trace  was  discovered  of  him,  or  his 
wife  and  child.  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  gone 
twelve  hours  that  the  jailer  gave  the  alarm, 

Mary's  Irish  eloquence  had  prevailed ;  Rough  Rob 
had  agreed  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  escape; 
and  while  the  police  were  hunting  woods,  and  groves, 
aud  rocks,  and  chalkpits,  little  towns,  rooms,  and 
country  hovels,  Rough  Rob,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
wero  sailing  across  the  broad  Pacific.  And  Rough 
Rob's  heart  was  light,  for  he  was  innocent;  and  as  they 
were  all  the  world  to  each  other,  as  long  as  they  were 
together,  he  and  his  Mary  cared  not  whither  they  went. 

But  even  ho  could  not  bear  to  leave  a  murderer's 
name  behind,  and  he  made  his  Mary  seek  out  Lord 
Hauteville,  and  exact  a  promise  from  him  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  discover  the  real  murderer,  and  to  do 
his  best  to  clear  from  so  black  a  blot  the  name  of  Rough 
Rob. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STILL  SMALL  VOICE. 

"  So,  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 
I  think  I  shall  take  up  with  avarice." 

Bvsoif. 

Tlifi  escape  of  Rough  Rob  loft  no  doubt  of  his  guilt 
on  the  mind  of  any  one.  It  was  evident  he  dared  not 
face  the  mass  of  evidence  that  Would  be  brought  against 
him. 

nis  crafty  aud  daring  escape  was  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
and  then  other  events  occurred  to  direct  and  occupy 
public  attention,  and  Rough  Rob  sank  into  comparative 
oblivion. 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed,  and  Wilfred,  Lord  Haute- 
ville, had  hoped  that  when  Rough  Rob  was  for  away, 
and  the  perils  of  the  trial  were  averted,  he  would  be 
able  to  sleep  at  rest.  Alas !  like  Macbeth,  he  had 
"murdered  deep,"  and  driven  vest  from  his  life  and 
soul. 

The  old  Earl  had  always  lived  in  comparative  soli- 
tude.  Ho  was  a  lonely  being,  and  had  but  one  passion, 


almost  always  cultivated  in  solitude  —  avarice.  To 
hoard  was  his  great  delight ;  the  chink  of  the  ruddy 
gold  was  the  only  sound  he  loved  to  hear ;  money-bags 
and  iron  chests  were  his  chosen  companions. 

This  vice  (for  surely  it  is  a  vice,  and  a  very  mean  one), 
like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  all  others. 

As  a  young  man  ho  had  been  proud,  vain,  and  a  great 
worshipper  of  beauty,  as  his  murriago  proved.  He  had 
been  ambitious ;  now  he  was  nothing  but  a  miser. 

Aud  he  spent  as  much  time,  and  used  as  many  arts  to 
conceal  his  hordes  and  to  tell  them  over,  as  if  t  lie  glitter- 
ing piles  wero  not  his  own  by  right,  but  had  been  stolen 
from  others. 

Ho  had  no  interest  in  his  son,  or  in  anything  but  his 
gold ;  and  Lord  Hautevillc's  loneliness  had  become  so 
odious  and  intolerable,  for  a  bad  conscience  is  a  guest 
never  so  unendurable  as  in  solitude,  that  ho  resolved  to 
marry ;  to  marry  some  heiress  who  would  rejoice  to 
barter  her  wealth  for  a  title  and  a  futuro  coronet,  and 
with  whom  he  could  livo  in  the  gay  world  whose  noise, 
tumult,  and  din  would,  ho  hoped,  drown  the  "  still 
small  voice." 

There  was  a  lady  of  fabulous  wealth  on  whom  Wilfred 
had  long  cast  an  eye.  She  belonged  to  his  own  county, 
and  lived  in  a  new  but  gorgeous  hall  some  fifteen  miles 
from  Rockalpine  Castle. 

Her  father  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  princely 
coal-masters.  He  vrats  a  self-made  mon,  and  was  M.P. 
for  the  northern  division  of  his  native  oounty. 

Sir  James  Armstrong  was  a  very  fine,  manly  fellow ; 
but  Miss  Armstrong,  though  pretty  and  accomplished, 
was  at  heart  vulgar,  ambitious,  and  ashamed  of  her 
poor  relations  and  low  origin,  und  resolved  to  obtain 
that  unquestionable  rank  and  position  which  a  grand 
marriage  alone  would  ensure. 

She  had  always  intended  to  have  married  Lord  Hau- 
teville i  and  though  him  she  had  aimed  at  was  in  his 
early  grave,  yet  a  Lord  Hauteville  was  still  to  be  had, 
and  she  resolved  to  have  him. 

•  Worldly  as  she  was,  she  was  only  seventeen,  and  sin- 
gularly elegant  and  pretty. 

Lord  Hauteville  having  ascertained  that  pride  had 
been  so  completely  swamped  by  avarice  in  his  father's 
breast  that  ho  was  willing  to  receive  the  low-born 
heiress  as  a  daughter-in-law,  resolved  to  wait  on  the 
young  lady. 

He  determined  to  ride  over  to  Armstrong  Hall 
quietly,  and  unattended.  He  had  now  a  great  dread,  a 
vague  but  terrible  dread,  of  servants'  gossip,  and  so  ho 
would  not  take  a  groom. 

Ho  was  too  great,  and  his  position  too  lofty  and 
too  well  understood,  for  ham  to  care  (like  a  meaner 
suitor)  for  pomp  or  display. 

No  ;  he  would  ride  over  and  see  the  young  lady,  and 
if  she  welcomed  him,  he  would  make  very  short  work  of 
it,  and  get  her  to  name  the  da3'. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  August.  The  sun  shone 
as  it  does  in  Italy.  Its  intense  brilliancy  created  a 
solitude  on  the  moors.  Grouse  shooting  had  ndt  yet 
commenced,  and  the  forests  and  the  woods  wero  cool 
and  pleasant  in  comparison. 

Lord  Hauteville  rode  over  to  Armstrong  Hall. 

Ho  was  kept  some  time  waiting  before  the  young 
lady  appeared.  She  was  making  an  elaborate  morning 
toilet.  At  length  she  appeared,  over-dressed,  but  look- 
ing very  pretty.  She  proposed  to  show  Lord  Haute- 
ville a  new  annual  in  her  own  parterre  ;  she  culled  for 
him  a  heartsease,  very  largo  and  of  a  pale  lilac,  whieh 
was  called  the  Aunabella,  after  herself. 

Wilfred  held  for  a  moment  the  fair  little  hand  which 
without  a  flutter  remained  in  his,  saying,  Will  you 
make  this  heartsease  an  everlasting  flower  by  giving 
me  the  hand  that  offers  it  r" 

The  young  lady  replied,  "  If  papa  consents,  I  agree." 
And  thus  did  the  young  lord  propose,  and  thus  did  the 
young  lady  accept.  They  were  both  young,  both  beau- 
tiful, a  blue  sky  above  them  and  flowers  ofevery  hue  at 
their  feet ;  but  this  world  was  too  much  with  them,  and 
their  troth  was  plighted,  without  a  blush  on  the  part 
of  the  maiden,  or  a  quickened  pulso  on  that  of  tho 
suitor. 

Lord  Hauteville  left  Armstrong  Hall,  aud,  remount- 
ing his  pony,  took  his  lonely  way  back  to  the  Castle. 

As  he  recrossed  the  moor  just  where  it  adjoined  on 
one  side  the  fields,  with  their  circuitous  bridle-road,  and 
on  tho  other  tho  Black  Wood,  he  overtook  a  tall,  slight 
female  form,  which  suddenly  sprang  up  from  behind  a 
large  furze-bush,  and  rushed  wildly  on  towards  the 
Black  Wood. 

That  form  was  very  wasted,  the  dress  was  torn,  soiled, 
nncared  for ;  the  long  golden  hair  streamed  over  tho 
shoulders ;  thero  was  no  hat,  hood,  or  bonnet  on  tho 
little  Grecian  head;  but  there  was  a  wreath  of  wild 
flowers,  poppies,  corn,  and  grass  (an  Ophelia,  i.reath) 
round  the  pale  brow. 

Lord  Hauteville  grew  ghastly  pale.  He  felt,  though 
he  did  not  see  the  tace,  and  though  the  once  rounded 
form  was  so  wasted — he  felt  he  gazed  on  Clarissa. 

He  had  heard  nothing,  seen  nothing,  of  that  hapless 
girl  since  his  brother's  death. 

He  had  not  dared  to  seek  her,  or  inquire  after  her. 

He  dreaded  her  anguish,  her  despair.  And  there  sho 
was,  and— oh!  horror,  horror! — the  sun's  rays  flamed 
on  something  she  held  in  her  hand.    It  was  a  knife ! 

Instinctively  Lord  Hauteville  followed  her. 

On,  on  she  sped ;  passing  unheeded  tho  water,  across 
the  bhallow  brook,  she  entered  the  dark  wood,  and 
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instinctively  he  followed  her.  He  leaped  from  his  pony, 
tiid  him  to  a.  tree,  and  hurried  after  Clarissa. 

Angel  of  Death!  she  has  stopped  where  the  ever- 
greens fence  in  the  little  grassy  amphitheatre.  Alas ! 
it  had  been  a  trvsting-pkiee  of  love ! 

"  She  has  heard  that  he  died  there,-'  said  Wilfred  to 
himself;  "and  there-  she  means  to  kill  herself."  And 
at  the  thought  he  darted  forward,  and  just  as  she  knelt 
oa  the  .spot  where  he  had  fellen,  the  Fratricide  stole 
behind  her,  and  snatched  the  upraised  knife  from  h;r 
hand. 

"Ha,  ha!  is  it  yon?"  shrieked  Clarissa,  the  fire  of 
madness  in  her  eyes.  "  And  yon  will  not  let  me  join 
him  ?  Hist,  hist!  do  you  not  know  he  was  mine? 
Mine  through  time  and  through  eternity  !  Ha,  lia,  ha ! 
I  saw  it  all  m  a  dream.  Murderer ! — Fratricide ! — you 
have  killed  my  darling!  " 

"  Hash,  hash ! "  said  Lord  Hauteville,  "  you  are  mad ! 
yen  rare!  Let  me  take  you  home  to  your  father's 
house.  Are  you  staying  there?  Have  you  escaped? 
Where  would  you  go  ?" 

"To  him!  ta  him!  to  him!"  shrieked  the  maniac, 
tearing  up  the  grass,  and  struggling  to  get  frae  and  to 
reiwsssfi  hersvlf  of  the  knife. 

Just  at  this  moment  Lord  Hauteville  heard  the 
reiees  of  Ferret,  Joe,  and  the  head  groom.  He  called 
to  them,  they  came  and  helped  him  to  bind  the  poor 
crazy  Clarissa  and  to  convey  her  to  her  father's  villa. 

Her  escape  had  just  been  discovered ;  she  had  been  at 
home  only  a  few  days,  and  her  stepmother  and  her  at- 
tendants were  in  search  of  her.  Mr.  Croft  was  from 
home.  He  was  gone  in  search  of  some  asylum  where 
ghe  could  be  placed  in  safety,  for  her  malady  had  been 
mjenftsed  by  her  return  to  her  home. 

Mrs.  Croft  was  young  and  pretty,  but  a  wery  artful, 
time-serving,  hard  woman ;  she  expressed  the  greatest 
gratitude  to  Lord  Hauteville,  who  fully  impressed  upon 
her  that  Clarissa  Croft  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  private 
lunatic  asylum,  aa  bar  mffd  was  completely  gone,  lie 
then  took  his  war  home,  and  the  echo  of  Clarissa's 
shrieks  long  rang  la  his  ears. 

By  degress  she  became  calm,  and  so  rational  that  she 
was  allowed  to  return  to  the  charge  of  that  kind  aunt 
who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  her.  Here  her  malady 
took  the  form  of  a  settled  melancholy,  varied  by  occa- 
sional Ophelia-like  intervals  of  half-crasy,  half-frantic 
mirth.  Here,  too,  she  was  allowed  the  solace  of  the 
company  of  her  child — a  child  born  in  secrecy,  a  noble 
little  fellow,  about  thr.'e  Vr2rs  of  a"e. 

Herehief  amusement  was  to  twine  bridal  wreaths  and 
bonqnets,  and  throw  a  long  muslin  scurf  over  her  head 
like  a  reiL  and  than,  with  %  garland  on  her  forehead, 
•he  weald  kneel  before  a  couch,  aa  if  it  were  an  altar, 
and  plaee  a  ehaplet  on  the  head  of  her  child,  and  call 
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sr,  accompanied  by  his  young 
wife,  arrived  at  her  aunt's.  Mrs.  MilleT  was  not  at 
home,  but  Mr.  Croft  at  once  proceeded  to  the  room 
where  Clarissa  was. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  his  harsh,  smiling  wife  by  his 
tide,  a  spasm  iimtieted  his  heart  and  his  brow. 
There  was  that  wreck  of  beauty,  talent,  love  ! 
There  waa  Clarissa — poor  crazy  Clarissa — veiled, 
wreathed,  kneehns;  before  a  conch,  which  she  called  the 
altar,  ana  crowning  with  flowers  the  head  of  the  little 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Among  other  items  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  this  building,  we  may  place  on  record  the 
following : — 

VISIT  OF  THE  JAPANESE  AMBASSADORS. 

These  distinguished  personages  have  visited  the 
building  in  quite  a  private  manner.  Though  weaving 
their  double  swords,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were 
attired  in  the  plainest  and  most  sombre  manner,  even 
the  semi-state  spotted  silk  robes  which  they  wore  at  the 
opening  being  discarded,  and  their  dresses  entirely  con- 
sisting of  dark  blue  or  black  woollen  cloth.  The  same 
air  oi  quiet  languor  which  seems  habitual  to  them  was 
as  remarkable  yesterday  as  on  other  occasions.  Nothing 
appeared  to  excite  their  admiration,  and  veiy  few  things 
attracted  even  their  notice.  A  glance  to  the  right  and 
left,  as  they  passed  through  the  courts,  was  about  the 
utmost  they  vouchsafed  to  aiij-thiug,  except,  perhaps, 
the  roof  of  the  building-  itself,  at  which  they  were  con- 
stantly looking.  So  sombre  was  their  dress,  and  so 
quiet  their  movements,  that  they  passed  almost  unob- 
served among  the  visitors,  who  would  probably  never 
have  noticed  them  at  all,  but  that  their  long  curved 
swords,  worn  one  on  each  side  of  then.'  v  aistbelts,  at 
once  proclaimed  who  they  were. 

TBENCH  JEWEIXEEY. 
Mellerio's  display  of  diamond  necklaces  and  bracelets 
is  besieged  all  day  long,  and  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  assign  to  it  a  special  policeman.  In  the  same 
ease  are  some  very  tine  emerald  brooches  set  in  dia- 
monds, though  perhaps  there  is  more  taste  shown  in 
the  exquisite  pearl  ornaments  which  hang  close  by.  The 
display  is  altogether  most  dazzling,  though  it  is  said  the 
most  costly  specimens  hfive  yet  to  arrive.  There  are 
numerous  cpses,  too,  of  gilt  and  imitation  jewellery, 
and  of  plated  articles,  which  show  more  taste  and  work- 
manship than  we  are  generally  accustomed  to  find  in 
this  class  of  goods.  Though  the  art  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  a  very  high  character,  the  church  plate  shown  by 
Messrs.  Foussielque  and  Husaud  is  very  superb ;  and  a 
reliquary-oox,  which  they  have  manufactured  for  Notre 
Dame,  profusely  adorned  with  precious  stones,  pre- 
sented for  the  purposo  by  the  laches  of  Paris,  is  well 
worth  searching  out.  Rudolphi  has  sent  some  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  his  oxydised  silver,  and  the 
enamels  of  Dotin  are  of  the  highest  class. 

THE  BOUAN  COUIIT. 

Among  a  vast  number  of  beautiful  articles  which 
are  contributed  from  Home — at  present  a  department 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Italy — there  is  a 
colossal  bus-relief,  sixteen  feet  long  by  eight  feet  in 
depth,  and  weighing  upwards  of  thirteen  tons,  repre- 
senting the  passage  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  over  the 
Red  Sea.  This  magnificent  work  was  executed  by  Mr. 
A.  Galley,  an  Englishman,  at  Home,  and  sculptured  in 
one  block  of  Raviciono  marble  from  Carrara. 

We  may  mention  a  table  of  great  beauty,  which  dis- 
plays within  its  circumference  every  kind  of  Roman 
marble  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  blended  together 
with  exquisite  taste.  A  small  enamel  of  Pio  Nona,  of 
great  beauty,  also  awaits  a  fitting  plaoe;  and  over  the 
entrance  to  the  court  has  boon  placed  a  lite-sized  medal- 
lion of  his  Holiness,  in  white  marble,  contributed  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  A  case  which  illustrates  all  tho 
different  processes  of  cameo-cutting  is  well  worthy  of 
car  of n]  examination ;  and  thore  arc  also  some  remark- 
able carvings  in  ivory  and  wood,  contributed  by  Cardinal 
Antonelli. 

JtKHtESIIMEXT  DEPARTMENTS. 

There  are  both  English  and  French  departments  for 
the  supply  of  refreshments.  In  the  latter,  Mr.  Morrish, 
the  contractor,  with  hi.s  staff  of  five  hundred  persons, 
awaits  tho  pntronago  of  tho  British  public  when  the 
shilling  days  are  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  begin. 

There  are  on  the  upper  floor,  overlooking  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  several  private   dining-rooms,  fur- 
nished in  tliQ  best  style,  with  every  comfort  and  ele- 
gance.   The  five-shilling  sajqqna  are  got  up  equally 
well,  and  in  them  are  furnished  dinners  embracing 
"  every  delicucy  of  the  season. "  The  half-crown  dining- 
room,  also  overlooking  the  gurrlenn,  while  not  furnished 
in  the  sarno  style,  in  eoinfortnble,  elegant,  and,  above 
I  all,  scrupulously  clean.    Down-stairs  thore  are  the  ex- 
hibitors diiiiug-room,  the  ilining-tublcs  iu  Corridor  11, 
[and  tho  largo  room  for  cheap  dinners— classification  of 
I  tho  rooms  is  sensibly  done  aw  ay  with — adjoining  tho 
I  machinery  annex,    in  nil  theso  rooms,  and  in  the  re- 
i  freshment  buffets  in  Corri>|srs  A  and  H,  as  well  as  in 
the  cool  and  comfortable  American  buffet,  there  are  no 
I  less  than  three  miles  of  counters  and  shelving- a  fact 
i  which  will  tfive  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  rooms 
I  under  Mr.  Morrish' s  charge. 

THE  TWO  DOMES. 

Poor  Capt.  Fowko  scorns  destined  to  encounter 
nothing  but,  dispraise,    Even  his  domes  do  not  please 
j  the  critics.    One  of  them  explain  i  why :— "  Tho  domes, 
[though  built  of  the  tightest,  material,  have  a  solid, 
earthy,  heavy  effect,  horn i mo  of  their  size  and  the 
,  lowness  of  their  elevation.    The  domes  of  the  I  wo  grra  t 
I  cathedrals  press,  upon  buildings  whose  proportions  are 
aUe  to  bear  thcin  w  ithout  apparent  effort  ;  but  Captain 
|  Fowke's  swollen  cupolas  seem  to  crush  tho  slight 
I  wooded  frarnewf  :k  on  which  they  appear  to  stand." 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

WHAT  OPIUM  SMOKING  IS  LIKE. 

One  of  the  objects  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit 
at  Singapore,  was  the  opium-smoker  in  his  heaven; 
and  certainly  it  is  a  most  fearful  sight,  although  per- 
haps not  so  degrading  to  the  eye  as  the  drunkard  from 
spirits.  The  rooms  where  the  Chineso  sit  and  smoke 
are  surrounded  by  wooden  couches,  with  places  for  the 
head  to  rest  upon,  and  generally  a  side  room  is  devoted 
to  gambling.  The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  tho  aperture  in  the  bowl  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  opium  is  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  On 
a  beginner  one  or  two  pipes  will  have  an  effect,  but  an 
old  stager  will  continue  smoking  for  hours.  A  few- 
days  of  this  fearful  luxury,  when  taken  to  excess,  will 
impart  a  pallid  and  haggard  look  to  the  features  ;  and 
a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  will  change  the  strong 
and  healthy  man  into  little  better  than  an  idiot  skeleton. 
About  nine  in  the  evening  these  infatuated  people  may 
be  seen  in  all  the  different  stages  of  their  intoxication. 
Some  enter  half-distracted  to  feed  their  craving  ap- 
petite; others  laugh  and  talk  under  the  effects  of  tho 
pipe ;  while  the  couches  around  are  filled  with  their 
different  occupants,  who  lie  languid,  with  an  idiot  smile 
upon  their  countenances,  too  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drug  to  regard  passing  events,  and  fast 
merging  to  tho  wished-for  consummation.  The  last 
scene  in  this  tragic  play  is  generally  a  room  in  the  rear 
of  the  building — a  species  of  morgue,  ov  dead-house— 
where  lie  sheltered  those  who  have  passed  into  the  state 
of  bliss  which  the  opium-eater  seeks — an  emblem  o^  the 
long  sleep  to  which  he  is  blindly  hurrying. — Lord 
Jocehjn. 

FRAYING  MACHINES.. 

Some  content  themselves  with  taking  a  walk  round 
the  convent,  rolling  all  the  while  betw  een  their  fingers 
the  beads  of  their  long  ehaplet,  or  giving  a  rotary  move- 
ment to  a  kind  of  praying  machine,  which  turns  with 
incredible  rapidity.  This  instrument  is  called  a  Chu 
Kor,  that  is,  "turning  prayer;"  and  it  is  common 
enough  to  see  them  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  running 
stream,  as  they  are  then  set  in  motion  by  the  water, 
and  going  on  praying  uight  and  day,  to  the  speoial 
benefit  of  the  person  who  has  placed  them  there. 

Another  machine  whiohtho  Buddhists  make  use  of  to 
simplify  their  devotional  activity,  is  that  of  a  large  barrel 
turning  on  its  axis.  It  is  made  of  thick  pasteboard, 
fabricated  of  innumerable  sheets  of  paper  pasted  one  on 
another,  and  upon  which  are  written  in  Thibetan  cha. 
ractors  the  prayers  most  in  fashion.  Those  who  have 
not  sufficient  zeal  or  sufficient  strength  to  place  on  their 
backs  an  immense  load  of  books,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves at  every  step  in  the  mud,  adopt  this  easier 
method ;  and  the  devout  can  then  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
at  their  ease,  while  tho  complaisant  machine  does  all 
their  praying  for  them. 

One  day  we  happened  to  be  passing  one  of  these 
machines,  we  saw  two  Lamas  engaged  in  a  violent, 
quarrel,  and  almost  coming  to  blows  on  account  of  their 
zeal  for  their  prayers.  One  of  them,  it  appeared,  had 
oome,  and  having  sot  tho  barrol  in  motion  on  his  own 
private  account,  was  retiring  modestly  to  his  cell,  when, 
chancing  to  turn  his  head,  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  its 
pious  revolutions,  ho  saw  one  of  liia  brethren  stop  tho 
wheel,  and  set  it  whirling  again  for  himself.  Indignant, 
of  course,  at  this  unwarrantable  interference,  ho  ran 
back,  and  in  his  turn  put  a  stop  to  his  rival's  piety ;  and 
they  continued  this  kind  of  demonstration  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  losing  patience,  they  proceeded  to 
menaces,  and  then  to  cuds;  when  an  old  Lama  came 
out,  and  brought  the  difficulty  to  a  peaceful  termination 
by  himself  turning  the  prayer  barrel  for  the  benefit  of 
both  part  ies. — Travels  in  Tartary. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 
"Dhahkst  Mary,"  quoth  young  ThomM, 
"All  my  heart  is  thine  alone; 
All  its  love  and  fonil  emotions, 

From  its  centre  to  its  zone. 
Speak,  and  make  me  truly  happj' — 

Mary,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine; 
Tilissful  dreams  shall  then  surround  me, 
Joys  ecstatic,  all  divine !" 

*  *  *         '  *  * 

"Mary,  stop  that  haby's  squalling  I 
Ne'er  was  man  more  vexed  than  mo  j 

Jiaby  squalling,  wife  a-scolding, 
Such  confusion  I  ne'er  see! 

Talk  nfliliss  and  joys  olysian, 
That  exist  in  married  life; 

'Tis  all  nonsense — life's  a  burden- 
Love  nil  turns  to  ocaseless  strife  I" 


SOMETHINO  IN   FAVOUtt  OF  MAItRlAOE. — PoWCrf,  UlO 

sculptor,  writing  to  a  friend  on  what  people  coll  tho 
folly  of  marrying  without  the  means  to  support  a  family, 
expresses  frankly  his  own  fears  when  ho  found  himself 
in  this  very  position  ;  but  ho  odds,  with  characteristic 
candour: — "To  tell  the  truth,  however,  family  and 
poverty  have  done  more  to  support  me  than  I  havo  to 
support  them.  They  have  compelled  me  to  make  exer- 
tions which  I  hardly  thought  myself  capable  of;  nud 
often,  when  on  tho  evo  of  despairing,  they  have  forced 
mo,  lilic  a  coward  in  n  corner,  to  fight  like  a  hero,  not 
for  myself,  but  for  my  wife  and  little  onos." 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

In  Rome  there  are  48,000  cardinals,  priests,  aud  monks ; 
10,000  nuns ;  1,000  beggars  of  the  first  class,  and  5,000  of  the 
second,  all  licensed  by  the  Government ;  and  2,000  women 
who  live  by  serving  as  models  to  painters  and  sculptors. 

The  Constantinople  journals  speak  of  a  singular  marriage 
at  that  place.  The  bridegroom  had  six  wives,  by  whom  he 
has  had  nineteen  children ;  aud  the  bride  had  five  husbands 
and  twelve  children.  The  man  and  the  woman  are  each 
fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  thus  have  between  them  a 
family  of  thirty-one  children. 

Green  paperhangings  are  very  dangerous.  At  an  in- 
quest held  recently  in  London,  Dr.  Letheby  said  ho  had 
known  two  children  in  Hackney  die  from  arsenical  poi- 
soning, imbibed  while  playing  for  a  few  hours  daily  in  their 
father's  library.  Arsenic  would  not  produce  diphtheria,  but 
it  would  soreness  of  throat. 

A  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  inventor  of  the 
patent  topsail,  for  protecting  the  screws  of  our  ships  of  war 
from  fouling  by  the  wreck  of  spars  and  rigging  shot  away 
and  falling  alongside  in  action,  or  from  hawsers  towing  over- 
board in  the  vicinity  of  the  screw,  has  been  tested  in  Weovil 
Lake,  and  found  successful. 

Thunderstorm  in  the  Metropolis. — A  thunderstorm,  ac- 
companied by  vivid  flashes  of  sheet-lightning  and  heavy 
rain,  broke  over  the  metropolis  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
storm  commenced  about  6even  o'clock,  and  did  not  diminish 
in  intensity  until  nearly  ten.  Throughout  the  day  the  wea- 
ther was  sultry,  and  dark  ominous  clouds  floating  about, 
furnished  unmistakable  indications  that  a  war  of  elements 
would  speedily  ensue. 

Felony. — A  parliamentary  return  issued  last  week  gives 
the  number  of  prisoners  who  have  been  committed  to  the 
county  gaols  or  houses  of  correction  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  last  seven  years  on  the  charge  of  felony.  The 
number  committed  for  felony  in  England  was  182,234,  and 
the  number  previously  committed  for  offences  against  the 
game-laws,  2,077.  In  wales,  8,122  were  committed  for  felony, 
and  11  who  had  been  previously  committed  for  offences 
against  the  game-laws. 

Rest  foe  Workers. — A  circular  has  been  issued  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry  on  behalf  of  the  journeymen  fishmon- 
gers and  poulterers,  earnestly  desiring  those  addressed 
to  give  orders  for  their  Sunday  fish  and  poultry  to  be 
delivered  on  Saturday  evening  instead  of  Sunday  morning. 
There  is  no  market  on  Sunday,  and  the  goods  would  be 
quite  as  fresh  if  delivered  on  Saturday.  The  men  labour 
fifteen  hours  on  week-days,  and  eight  to  ten  hours  on  Sun- 
day; and  it  is  hoped  the  nobility  will  follow  the  example 
which  the  Queen  has  set. 

A  Banquet  in  a  Seweb. — The  Members  of  the  Greenwich 
District  Board  of  Works,  and  about  600  inhabitants  of  the 
locality,  lately  inspected  the  line  of  sewer  from  Deptford  to 
Erith,  previous  to  its  being  handed  over  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  The  immense  archway  of  brickwork,  the  radius  of 
which  is  struck  from  a  centre  of  5  feet  9  inches,  giving  11 
feet  6  inches  in  the  clear,  or  diameter,  and  of  circular  form, 
had  been  provided  with  a  temporary  floor  for  a  distance  of 
about  one  mile,  and  was  lighted  on  both  sides  with  lamps. 
Here  a  banquet  was  served,  and  several  testimonial  presen- 
tations were  made. 

The  health  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
in  a  very  critical  state.  Recent  telegrams  announce  that 
his  Majesty  has  undergone  a  second  operation,  from  which 
some  relief  was  obtained ;  but  it  is  added  that  the  gravity  of 
his  condition  is  such  that  it  is  kept  concealed  from  the  suf- 
ferer himself,  lest  the  knowledge  should  excite  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  thus  accelerate  the  catastrophe  which  it  is  desired 
to  avert.  His  Majesty  is  now,  we  believe,  the  last  survivor 
of  that  family  of  which  our  own  Queen's  mother  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  has  ever  been  the  councillor — we  believe  a  wise  and 
faithful  one— of  her  Majesty. 

A  Strange  Dinneb-Pabty.— A  traveller  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Spain  across  the  Pyrenees  gives  an  account  of 
a  curious  sight  which  he  witnessed  during  a  short  halt  at  a 
village  high  up  in  the  mountains.  Having  an  hour  to  spare, 
he  walked  out  to  admire  the  scenery,  and  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  number  of  eagles  fluttering  at  some  distance. 
On  looking  more  -closely,  he  observed  that  about  twenty  of 
those  birds  were  engaged  in  a  fight  over  the  body  of  a  dead 
cow,  with  as  many  wolves,  which  were,  however,  at  last 
obliged  to  yield  up  possession  of  the  prize.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance he  also  noticed  a  brown  bear  watching  the  combatants, 
but  not  daring  to  advance  till  the  eagles  had  satisfied  their 
hunger  and  taken  to  flight. 

British  Moseum. — The  number  of  visitors  to  the  British 
Museum  last  year  reached  641,886 — a  considerable  increase 
over  the  previous  three  years.  Of  course,  this  year  will 
bring  a  very  different  number.  It  was  above  2,500,000  in 
the  Exhibition  year  1851.  The  number  above  mentioned 
does  not  include  the  visits  paid  last  year  to  the  reading-room 
for  the  purpose  of  study — 130,410,  a  small  increase  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  reading-room  was  open  290  days,  and 
the  readers  averaged  450  a  day.  What  may  be  the  fruit  of  the 
reading  we  do  not  know,  but  we  know  that  upon  an  average 
4,370  books  were  taken  down  from  the  shelves  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  nearly  ten  for  every  reader  present,  the  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  consulted  in  the  year  amounting  to  1,269,206. 

Japanese  Curiosities. — Among  the  many  curious  things 
imported  into  America  from  Japan  since  that  country  was 
opened  to  commerce,  perhaps  the  most  curious  were  sent  by 
the  Tycoon,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  sewing-machine  sent 
out.  These  are  finely-coloured  pictures,  which,  hanging  up 
on  the  wall,  and  seen  at  a  distance,  appear  like  very  well 
executed  paintings  upon  canvass.  Several  of  them  represent 
domestic  fowls,  cocks,  hens,  and  chickens,  exactly  resem- 
bling such  as  we  may  see  in  our  own  farmyards,  and  in  one 
there  is  a  sheaf  of  golden  grain.  Upon  a  closer  inspection 
of  these  pictures,  they  appear  to  be  webs  of  woven  silk,  and, 
undor  the  impression  that  they  were  woven,  a  good  many 
persons  skilled  in  the  weavers'  art  have  tried  to  discover  the 
secret  of  their  manufacture.  Every  theory,  however,  found 
in  some  part  of  the  work  a  fact  that  upset  the  calculation. 
At  length,  by  a  strong  magnifying  class,  it  is  discovered  that 
no  part  of  the  web  is  woven ;  it  is  all  the  patient  work  of  the 
needle,  and  probably  required  not  less  than  a  year's  labour 
to  each  picture  of  about  twenty  inches  square,  and  nowhere 
can  be  discovered  a  fault  of  a  single  Ftitch  in  position  or 
colour.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  gold  threads  are  not 
combined  with  any  fibre,  but  are  flat  ribbons  of  the  pure 
metal.  The  Hon.  Townsend  Harris  states,  in  his  letter  accom- 
panying these  acknowledgments  from  the  Tycoon  for  the 
sewing-machine,  that  the  Japanese  found  no  difficulty  in 
working  it,  and  that  it  was  operated  at  the  palace  by  the 
widow  of  the  late  Tycoon,  where  it  excited  much  interest. 


THE  JESTER 

An  Exhausted  Recktveb. — A  pawnbroker  out  of  breath. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  man  who  "  held  on  to  the 
last,"  was  a  shoemaker. 

A  tradesman  in  the  South  advertises  that  he  has  "  always 
a  large  supply  of  leeches  on  his  hands." 

What  wind  does  a  sailor  like  best  ? — One  that  blows  foul, 
afterwards  chop*,  and  then  comes  with  little  puff*. 

The  most  infallible  way  of  preventing  a  kitchen  door  from 
creaking,  is  said  to  be  to  engage  a  servant  girl  whose  sweet- 
hearts come  to  the  house  to  see  her. 

An  old  gentleman  being  asked  what  he  liked  for  dinner, 
replied,  "A  keen  appetite,  good  company,  something  to  eat, 
and  a  clean  napkin. 

A  Slight  Mistake. — "Excuse  me,  madam,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  why  you  look  at  me  so  savagely  '<" — "Oh!  beg 
pardon,  sir ;  I  took  you  for  my  husband." 

Old  Mrs.  Darnley  is  a  pattern  of  household  economy.  She 
says  she  has  made  a  pair  of  socks  last  fifteen  years,  by  merely 
knitting  new  feet  to  them  every  winter,  and  new  legs  every 
other  winter. 

A  gentleman,  hearing  that  two  of  hi3  female  friends  had 
quarrelled,  asked,  "Did  they  call  each  other  ugly?" — "No." 

Or  old  ?" — "  No."  "  Well,  then,  we  can  soon  make  them 
friends  again." 

A  glutton  fell  sick,  and  sent  for  a  doctor.  "  I  have  lost 
my  appetite,"  said  he,  in  great  alarm.  "It's  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,"  replied  the  doctor;  " you'll  be  sure 
to  die  if  you  recover  it." 

A  shameless  bachelor  says : — "  The  reason  why  the  women 
do  not  cut  themselves  in  two  by  tight  lacing,  is  because  they 
lace  around  the  heart,  and  that  is  so  hard  they  cannot  affect 
it."   He  ought  to  be  kicked  to  death  by  female  butterflies. 

A  party  taking  supper  at  an  hotel,  found  the  poultry  rather 
tough.  One  genius,  after  exercising  his  ingenuity  to  no 
effect  in  trying  to  dissect  an  old  fowl,  turned  to  the  waiter, 
and  asked,  "Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  powder-flask?" — 
"No,  sir,  we  have  not,  do  you  want  one?"  "Why,  yeB  ;  I 
think  the  shortest  way  would  be  to  blow  this  fellow  up." 

A  Slight  Diffebence. — "A  dozen  children  may  seem  a 
large  family  to  some  folks,  who  are  moderate,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Partington ;  "but  my  poor  husband  used  to  tell  a  story 
of  a  woman  in  some  part  of  the  world,  where  he  stopped  one 
night,  who  had  nineteen  children  in  five  years,  or  five  in 
nineteen  years,  I  don't  recollect  which,  but  I  remember  it 
was  one  or  t'other." 

Comfobts. — Cold  Comfort. — Ice  in  August.  Double  Comfort. 
— To  pay  a  note  with  borrowed  money.  Editorial  Comfort. — 
Pay  in  advance.  Domestic  Comfort. — A  pleasant  wife,  good- 
natured  children,  and  warm  puddings.  Sunday  Comfort. — To 
listen  to  a  long  sermon  upon  man's  iniquities,  without  hearing 
a  vice  named  of  which  you  are  guilty.  A  Usurer's  Comfort. — 
The  distress  of  others. 

 ♦  

HOME  HINTS 

To  Polish  inlaid  Brass  Obnaments. — Mix  powdered  tri- 
poli  and  lin6eed  oil,  and  dip  in  it  a  piece  of  hat,  with  which 
rub  the  brass ;  then,  if  the  wood  be  ebony,  or  dark  rosewood, 
polish  it  with  elder  ashes  in  fine  powder. 

Light  Vegetable  Soup. — Take  one  turnip,  one  potato,  and 
one  onion ;  let  them  be  sliced,  and  boiled  in  one  quart  of 
water  for  an  hour ;  add  as  much  salt  and  parsley  as  is  agreea- 
ble, and  pour  the  whole  on  a  slice  of  toasted  bread. 

To  Clean  China  and  Glass. — The  best  material  for  clean- 
ing either  porcelain  or  glassware  is  fullers'  earth,  but  it  must 
be  beaten  into  a  fine  powder,  and  carefully  cleared  from  all 
the  rough  or  hard  particles  which  might  endanger  the  polish 
of  the  brilliant  surface. 

How  to  Cook  an  Egg. — What  a  wretched  thing  is  a  badly- 
cooked  egg !  whether  it  be  liquid  as  a  lady's  tear,  or  as  solid 
as  a  Somersetshire  dumpling.  If  you  want  an  egg  well 
cooked,  first  try  the  plan  recommended  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  "  Cottage  Gardener,"  who  remarks  : — "  An  egg  should 
not  be  boiled;  it  should  only  be  scalded — vulg.,  coddled. 
Immerse  your  egg  in,  or,  which  is  better,  pour  upon  your  egg 
boiling  water.  For  time :  proportion  your  time  to  the  size 
and  number  of  your  eggs,  and  the  collateral  accidents.  If 
you  cook  your  eggs  upon  your  breakfast-table,  more  time 
will  be  required.  But  if  you  station  your  apparatus  on  a 
good  wholesome  hob,  where  there  is  a  fire,  and  so  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  is  less  positive,  less  time  will  suffice.  The  latter 
way  is  mine,  winter  and  summer,  and  the  differences  of  the 
surrounding  circumstances  equalise,  or  nearly  so,  the  time. 
I  keep  one  egg  imder  water  9  minutes ;  two,  9$ ;  three,  10 ; 
and  four,  nearly  11  minutes.  The  yolk  first  owns  the  power 
of  the  caloric,  and  will  be  even  firmly  set,  while  the  white 
will  be  milky,  or,  at  most,  tremulously  gelatinous." 

 ♦  

FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

To  Detect  Counterfeit  Silveb  Coin. — If  a  piece  of  silver 
be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid  (thirty-two  parts  by  weight  of  water,  three 
of  chromate  of  potash,  "and  four  of  sulphuric  acid),  the  parts 
of  the  silver  immersed  in  the  solution  quickly  assume  a 
purple  colour.  The  colouring  is  deeper  and  more  lively 
when  the  silver  is  quite  pure,  aud  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  alloy  mixed  with  it.  Of  course  this  pro- 
cess will  not  hold  good  when  a  coating  of  silver  has  been 
deposited  on  a  piece  of  white  metal,  &c. ;  in  such' cases  as 
plated  or  electrotyped  articles,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  the 
coating  must  be  filed  off;  upon  trial  by  this  process,  the 
German  silver  will  remain  of  a  white  colour.  No  other 
metals  give  the  same  colour  auilver  when  submitted  to  t !. .., 
test;  copper,  zinc,  &c,  are  acted  upon  by  the  solution,  but 
not  coloured  as  in  the  case  of  silver. 

How  to  Dbill  Holes  in  China. — When  holes  are  required 
to  be  drilled  in  china  or  earthenware,  for  the  purpose  of 
rivetting  it  when  broken,  the  usual  method  is  to  use  a  drill 
made  of  a  Bplinter  of  diamond  set  into  a  handle,  and  this  is 
an  effectual  mode ;  but  as  a  diamond  may  not  always  be  at 
hand  for  this  purpose,  it  is  useful  to  know  that  holes  maybe 
worked  in  these  materials  without  it.  Procure  a  three-cor- 
nered file,  and  harden  it  completely  by  making  the  end  red- 
hot  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water ;  then  grind  the  point 
quite  sharp  on  a  grindstone,  and  afterwards  on  an  oilstone. 
Then,  with  the  point  of  this  tool  prick  repeatedly  on  the  spot 
to  be  bored,  taking  care  not  to  use  too  much  violence,  lest 
the  object  should  break.  In  a  short  time,  or  in  a  few  minutes, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  operation,  a  small  conical  piece 
will  be  forced  out,  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  the  hole 
may  afterwards  be  widened  by  introducing  the  point  and 
working  the  file  round. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Something  New  in  Needles. — We  note  that  Mr.  H.  Alex- 
ander, of  Washington,  U.S.,  has  patented  a  needle  with  a 
peculiar  form  of  eye,  for  preventing  the  thread  or  other 
sewing  material  from  slipping  therein  whilst  the  needle  is 
in  use.  This  is  accomplished  by  forming  the  eye  of  a  wedgo 
shape,  so  that  when  the  sewing  tliread  is  drawn  into  the 
narrow  part  of  the  eye,  it  is  securely  retained  thereby  from 
slipping  during  the  working  up  of  the  length  of  thread  con- 
tained in  the  needle ;  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing  it  back 
into  the  wider  part  of  the  eye,  the  position  of  tho  thread  can 
be  readily  changed,  if  desired. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made  last  week  at  the 
residence  of  the  sub-prefect  of  Saintes.  A  chemist  from 
Cognac  demonstrated  that  ho  could,  by  means  of  a  reactive, 
distinguish  pure  Cognac  brandy  from  mixed  spirit,  and  tell 
whether  the  latter  was  composed  of  spirits  of  wine,  beet- 
root, or  corn  spirit.  Various  descriptions  of  brandy  were 
given  to  the  chemist  for  his  experiment.  By  pouring  a  glass 
of  his  reactive  into  a  bottle  of  each  liquor,  he  produced 
instantly  a  particular  tint,  which  indicated  the  nature  of 
the  mixture.  There  were  a  number  of  wine-merchants  and 
distillers  present,  who  were  astonished  at  the  accuracy  of 
the  experiment,  which  succeeded  above  100  times. 

Theory  of  the  Exhibition  Decorations. — The  decora- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  are  executed  upon  a  purely  scientific 
principle.  The  colours  are  all  bright  and  glaring ;  yet  the 
effect  is  soft  and  pleasing.  Why  is  this  ?  Mr.  Crace  tells  us, 
it  was  feared  that  the  introduction  of  these  vivid  colours  into 
the  arched  principals  of  the  nave  would  be  too  powerful,  and 
that  the  objectors  confess  their  surprise  at  the  comparatively 
quiet  effect  now  attained.  The  fact  is,  that  this  effect  results 
from  a  law  of  colours  which  has  never  been  exemplified  in 
this  way  before.  If  blue,  red,  and  yellow  are  blended  in  the 
proportion  of  three,  two,  and  one,  and  then  mixed  with 
white,  they  produce  grey,  exactly  the  same  as  the  grey  pro- 
duced by  mixing  black  and  white.  So,  if  you  paint  on  n 
disc  radiated  stripes  of  blue  and  red  and  yellow,  in  proper 
proportions,  and  make  the  disc  revolve  rapidly,  you  will  find 
grey  produced;  and  the  soft,  quiet  effect  of  the  nave  exem- 
plifies this  theory. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Remedy  fob  Toothache. — A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the 
liquid  ammonia  of  commerce,  with  one  of  some  simple  tinc- 
ture, is  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  toothache.  A  piece 
of  lint  is  dipped  into  this  mixture,  and  then  introduced  iilto 
the  carious  tooth,  when  the  nerve  is  immediately  cauterised, 
and  the  pain  stopped. — Lancet. 

Spbains. — The  joint  6hould  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and 
if  the  ankle  or  knee,  the  person  should  lie  in  bed,  or  on  a 
sofa.  Warm,  moist  flannels  should  be  repeatedly  applied  for 
some  hours,  and  a  bread-and- water  poultice  on  going  to  bed. 
These  should  be  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  no  attempt 
made  at  using  the  joint.  If  the  pain  be  very  severe,  and 
continue  so  for  the  first  or  following  days,  leeches  may  bo 
appbed,  and  repeated  once  or  oftener. 

The  Human  Lung. — The  lung  of  a  man  is  an  aggregation 
of  bronchial  tnbelets  and  air-sacs;  the  air-cells  are  very 
minute,  sometimes  the  200th  of  an  inch.  Between  these 
air-cells  run  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  Thus  each  side  or 
a  blood-vessel  is  exposed  to  the  air  contained  within  a  cell, 
and  the  gases  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  delicate  wall  of 
the  cells,  and  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  with  per- 
fect facility.  So  crowded  are  tho  blood-vessels,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  meshes  formed  by  their  network  is  less 
than  the  3,000th  of  an  inch,  and  the  number  of  air-cells  i« 
calculated  at  not  less  than  six  hundred  millions ! — Slacku  ood. 

 *-  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

I»  the  crucible  of  human  life,  the  purest  gold  is  tried  by 
the  strongest  heat. 

Somb  friendship  is  like  sound  health— the  value  of  it  is  sel- 
dom known  until  it  be  lost. 

We  often  pretend  to  fear  what  we  really  despise,  and  more 
often  to  despise  what  we  really  fear. 

A  pure  character  is  like  polished  steel ;  if  dimmed  by 
breath,  it  almost  instantly  recovers  its  brightness. 

Thb  wisest  of  our  race  often  reserve  the  average  stock  of 
folly  to  be  expended  upon  some  one  flagrant  absurdity. 

When  dunces  call  us  fools  without  proving  us  to  be  so,  our 
best  retort  is  to  prove  them  to  be  fools  without  condescend- 
ing to  tell  them  so. 

It  is  with  the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  with  those  of  the 
body ;  we  are  half  dead  before  we  understand  our  disorder, 
and  half  cured  when  we  do. 

When  we  meet  with  reverses,  and  friends  fall  away  from 
us,  our  peccadilloes  are  like  birds'  nests,  which  become  more 
and  more  conspicuous  as  the  leaves  drop  off,  tempting  everv 
passing  urchin  to  throw  a  stone  at  them. 

The  power  of  Love  consists  mainly  in  the  privilege  thai 
potentate  possesses  of  winning,  circulating,  and  making  cur- 
rent those  falsehoods  between  man  and  woman,  that  would 
not  pass  for  one  moment  either  between  woman  and  woman 
or  man  and  man. 

Whbn  a  man  applies  his  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
duty,  he  sets  himself  with  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  it; 
though  the  rain  falls  and  the  floods  arise,  and  the  winds  blow 
on  every  side  of  him,  yet  he  enjoys  peace  and  quiet  within, 
notwithstanding  all  the  noise  and  blustering  abroad ;  and  is 
sure  to  hold  out  after  all,  because  he  is  founded  on  a  rock. 

Webe  we  to  say  that  we  admire  the  tricks  and  gambols  of 
a  monkey,  but  think  nothing  of  that  Power  that  created 
those  limbs  and  muscles  by  which  these  are  performed,  even 
a  coxcomb  would  stare :  and  yet  he  is  the  daily  companion 
of  a  much  greater  contradiction,  since  he  neglects  his  Maker, 
but  worships  himself. 

Cbomwbll. — The  future  character  of  Cromwell  was  appa- 
rent to  two  of  our  great  politicians.  "  This  coarse,  uncom- 
promising man,"  said  Lord  Falkland,  pointing  to  Cromwell, 
' '  will  be  the  first  person  in  the  kingdom,  if  the  nation  comes 
to  blows!"  And  Archbishop  Williams  told  Charles  the  First, 
confidentially,  "  there  was  that  in  Cromwell  which  foreboded 
something  dangerous,"  and  wished  his  Majesty  would  either 
win  him  over  to  him,  or  get  him  taken  off. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OUT    IFIEt  iKK. 

Tm  feelings  which  agitated  the  mind  of  Violet  were 
inexpressibly  distressing.  The  departure  of  her  bene- 
factor to  a  aeeM  of  peril  from  which  he  might  never 
retnm,  wa*  in  itself  sufficient,  to  weigh  down  her  heart 
with  anguish  ;  bat,  added  to  thia,  was  the  pledge  which 
ah*  had  so  thought  lessly,  to  wickedly  given  to  the  woman 
whom  ihe  believed  to  be  her  mother. 

Oh,  bow  *  he  longed  and  prayed  to  be  free  of  that ! 
How  often  ah*  resolved  to  disobey  the  injunction  laid 
upon  her ;  and  again,  how  often  came  over  her  the  threat 
with  which  it  had  been  accompanied,  and  her  flesh 
crept  with  horror  as  she  recalled  the  glance  of  the  Evil 
Eye*. 

It  waa  on  the  evening  following  that  on  which  ahe 
had  gi7en  Colonel  Heartlaw  the  promise  on  which  he 
dwelt  so  ranch,  that  Violet,  agitated  by  there  emotions, 


THE  DEADLY  PERIL  OF  THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

strolled  from  the  little  garden,  which  bIio  now  instinc- 
tively avoided,  out  on  to  the  Heath,  and  wandered  for  a 
time  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around 
her.  Though  it  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city, 
the  scenery  of  Hampstead  Heath  is  striking  and  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  some  romantic  mid-country  district. 
Violet  felt  this;  and  ;ia  she  gazed,  a  sense  of  quiet  and 
repose  stole  over  her. 

'  How  beautiful !"  she  exclaimed,  unconsciously  aloud. 

But  sho  had  hardly  spoken,  before  she  became  aware 
that  a  stranger,  passing  at  the  moment — his  footsteps 
inaudible  on  the  grass— had  been  attracted  by  tho  words, 
and  had  turned  suddenly  toward  her. 

As  he  did  so,  an  exclamation  escaped  bis  lips,  and  he 
half-hesitated,  but  passed  on. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment,  therefore,  that  their  eyes 
met ;  and  yet  Violet  never  forgot  the  meeting,  or  tho 
face  of  the  stranger  which  sho  thus  beheld,  ft  was,  in 
truth,  not  an  ordinary  face.  First  seen,  it  left  only  the 
impression  of  the  large,  full,  dark,  lustrous  eyeB,  which 
seemed  to  make  one  forget  the  presence  of  any  other 
feature.  And  yet  these  were  striking  also.  The  fore- 
head was  broad,  almost  too  broad  for  its  height.  The 
nose,  half- Roman,  but  with  a  hawk-like  curve,  convey  ed 
an  impression  both  of  strength  and  cunning.  The 
mouth  was  good :  the  jaw  broad,  angular,  massive. 


Men  of  such  facial  conformations  are  made  to  rule: 
they  have  the  power  to  command  themselves,  and  ho 
who  achieves  that  may  sway  the  world.  One  peculiarity 
about  the  stranger's  lace  waa,  that  he  did  not  wear  a 
pnrticlo  of  beard,  but  was  shaven  up  oven  into  tho  roots 
of  his  hair,  above  the  ears. 

In  point  of  attire,  the  man  was  as  remarkable  as  in 
face.  His  dress  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  but  with 
certain  exaggerations,  not  tho  least  noticeable  of  which 
was  a  scarlet  neck-tie  fastened  with  a  brilliant,  which 
from  its  size  and  lustre  should  have  been  of  enormous 
value.  Tho  clothes  he  woro  were  iu  the  extreme  of 
fashion ;  but  it  waa  that  extreme  which  is  represented 
in  tho  cheap  tailoring  mart,  rather  than  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society. 

"I  could  almost  fancy,"  thought  Violet,  as  she  recalled 
the  image  of  the  stranger,  presented  to  her  in  a  momen- 
tary glance,  "  that  I  had  seen  his  face  before.  He,  too, 
seemed  to  start,  as  if  ho  had  recognised  me.  Yet  those 
eyes,  once  seen,  could  hardly  bo  forgotton." 

The  point  was  one  of  no  great  moment,  yet  it  fur- 
nished Violet  matter  for  thought  longer  than  she  would 
have  cared  to  own.  And  musing  upon  this,  and  on 
other  themes,  she  wandered  away  and  away,  until  sho 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able distance  between  her  and  the  Black  Villa,  and 
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that  tho  shades  of  night  were  closing  vapidly  around 
her. 

This  fact  suggested  the  propriety  of  talcing  tho 
shortest  road  home,  arid  it  lay  alum*  a  somewhat  lonely 
and  unfrequented  part  of  tho  Heath.  A'iolet,  however, 
was  courageous  by  nature,  and  she  did  not  fear. 

Pursuing  this  new  path,  she  had  gouo  a  considerable 
distance — in  fact,  the  Black  Villa  was  almost  in  sight— 
when,  in  passing  a  clump  of  trees,  sho  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  voices  in  conversation  close  to  her  car.  At 
another  time,  sho  would  have  hurried  on ;  but  the  words 
which  caught  her  car  caused  her,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
pauso  and  listen. 

"  does  to-morrow !"  cried  a  shrill  voice. 

"  To-morrow,"  was  tho  rejoinder. 

"What!  Off  to  tho  Indies?  And  what  becomes 
of  ?" 

Violet  could  not  catch  tho  word ;  but  she  felt  that 
the  question  had  reference  to  herself. 

"  Oh,  depend  out,  she's  all  right,"  said  the  other 
speaker,  who  was  a  man. 

"  Hut  sho  don't  go  with  him  ? — she  don't  go  with 
him  ?"  asked  the  shrill  voice,  in  evident  trepidation. 

"Not  as  I  know  of,"  answered  the  man,  coolly. 

"  She  musn't  go,  Isaacs!"  cried  tho  woman;  I  say 
she  mustn't  go!  You  don't  know  what  sho' 8  worth  to 
me  and  to  rny  dearey.  And  then  the  papers.  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear !  She'll  never  have  got  'em— I  know  sho  won't, 
she's  soi'.ieck-hearted  and  timorous ;  and  it's  a  thousand 
to  ona  if  sho  thinks  of  'em  in  all  tho  flurry  and  worry 
of  going." 

"  Dessay,"  answered  Isaacs.  "Anyhow,  it's  too  late 
now.  The  things  is  packed  up,  and  the  tin  cases  so'dered 
down.  I  see  'em  writ  in'  the  labels  on  the  kitchin  table." 

"Too  late  or  not  too  late— so'dered  down  or  not 
so'dered  down,"  shrieked  the  woman,  in  a  voice  of  fury, 
"  they  must  be  had !  You  must  devise  some  means  to 
get  'em." 

"  I P"  said  the  man. 

"  I  tell  you  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  us, 
and  the}'  must  bo  had.  Don't  look  at  me  with  that 
blank,  vacant  stare.  Think — doviso  something.  Quick!" 

Thero  was  a  momentary  pause. 

"  Firin'  it  would  be  tho  game,  I  should  say,"  drawled 
the  man  called  Isaacs,  as  he  again  syioke. 
"  Firin'  what  ?" 
"  The  'onse." 

As  Violet  leant  forward,  eager  to  catch  the  words 
that  followed,  she  became  conscious  of  approaching 

footsteps. 

And  looking  up  from  the  shadow  of  the  bush  under 
which  she  crouched,  she  saw,  in  distinct  outline  against 
the  sky,  the  face  on  which  she  had  gazed  an  hour  ago. 

"  He  here  ?"  she  cried,  shrinking  still  further  into  the 

gloom. 

It  seemed  as  if  at  the  same  moment  the  speakers  be- 
came conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  stranger ;  for 
their  conversation  ceased,  as  they  moved  slowly  away. 
But,  so  far  as  A'iolet  could  distinguish,  the  man  and 
woman  and  the  stranger  who  had  approached  retreated 
in  the  same  direction.  » 

Startled  at  what  she  had  heard,  and  strangely  moved 
by  the  incident  which  had  terminated  the  conversation 
at  a  moment  of  such  vital  interest,  Violet  hurried  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  home. 

"  What  did  that  interview  mean  ?"  she  asked  herself,  as 
she  proceeded.  That  the  allusions  wero  to  the  Colonel, 
to  herself,  and  to  those  fatal  papers,  sho  could  not 
doubt,  even  if  she  had  failed — which  she  could  hardly 
do — to  recognise  in  the  voice  of  the  speaker  that  of  the 
woman  she  had  loaded  to  call  "  mother."  And  then, 
that  horrible  suggestion  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the 
strange  man !  What,  she  asked  herself,  ought  she  to  do  ? 
The  most  direct  course  would  have  been  to  seek  Colonel 
Heartlaw,  and  at  once  apprise  him  of  all  she  had  heard. 
Hut  this  involved  so  much  !  It  would  oblige  her  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  and  nature  of  her  connection  with  the 
Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye;  and  on  that  subject  she  was 
sworn  to  secrecy.  She  recalled,  even  now,  the  scene  in 
which  the  Witch  had  introduced  herself  to  her  on  the 
Heath  ;  the  tender  and  heartrending  tones  in  which  she 
confessed  that  she  had  rendered  herself  childless  for 
hot  child' 3  benefit— had  prayed  her  to  indulge  a  mother's 
cravings  by  an  occasional  interviews-had  made  her 
swenr  to  keep  these  interviews  a  secret,  and  had  finally, 
she  scarce  knew  how — partly  by  the  influence  of  her  fear- 
inspirihg  eyes,  partly  through  her  specious  represen- 
tations— extracted  from  her  the  promise  of  tho  papers. 

Reverting  to  the  memory  of  those  things,  Violet  felt 
that  she  must  hold  her  peace. 

And  what  then  ?  What  if,  for  lack  of  one  warning 
word,  the  unknown  ruffian  should  execute  his  infamous 
idea?  What  if  she  should  awako  to  find  herself,  and 
tho  benefactor  who  was  dearer  to  her  than  life,  en- 
veloped in  devouring  flames  ? 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

"I  must  see  him!"  sho  exclaimed;  "I  must  give 
him  one  word  of  caution,  whntever  be  the  cost." 

As  she  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  a  turning  brought 
her  clo?e  to  the  Black  Villa.  A  solitary  light  burned  in 
the  window  of  the  Colonel's  room ;  for  the  rest,  the 
house  seemed  in  darkness. 

With  n  noiseless  step  Violet  stole  through  the  garden, 
and  reached  the  door.  Her  hand  w  as  upon  the  knocker, 
whe  n  the  door  opened. 

A  stranger  presented  himself. 

"  Wh«— who  nro  you  f  nsked  Violet,  with  surprise. 


"Tho  Colonel's  new  servant,  miss,"  answered  the 
man,  in  a  low  tone,  and  touching  his  hat  respectfully 
as  he  spoke. 

"  New  servant !   I  was  not  aware  " 

"  Yes,  miss;  Mr.  Erjliraim  stays  in  England,  and  I'm 
tho  now  servant." 

It  was  said  in  a  tone  little  above  a  whisper. 

Violet  could  not  conceal  her  astonishment,  but  sho 
passed  on ;  and  she  had  reached  tho  corridor  leading  to 
her  "own  room,  when,  in  tho  semi-twilight,  she  encoun- 
tered Mrs.  Hetty,  who  for  the  moment  did  not  perceive 
her. 

"  Gracious  me,  Miss  Violet !"  cried  the  little  woman 
as  they  met,  "  why,  how  you  startle  one  !  I  thought  you 
was  in  your  room,  miss. 

"  Did  I  frighten  you  ?"  asked  Violet,  "  I  didu'L  mean 
to  do  it." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  know  you  didn't,"  rejoined  the  good- 
natured  woman,  "and  it's  no  matter.  But  I'm  so 
flurried  and  so  excited,  and  so  sorry  and  so  glad,  all 
mixed  up  together,  that  it  would  tako  a  very  little  to 
turn  mo  over — it  would,  indeed.  I  could  go  into  hys- 
terics for  half  a  pin." 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't,"  cried  Violet,  not  disposed  to  offer 
her  even  the  trifling  inducement  mentioned ;  "  but  what 
has  happened  to  affect  you  so  ?" 

"Why,  miss,  haven't  you  heard  the  news?"  asked 
Mrs.  Hetty. 

"  The  news !    Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  something  " 

"  How  that  the  Colonel  won't  think  of  parting  me 
and  Ephraim,  and  how  that  Ephraim's  half-mad  for 
wanting  to  go  to  tho  war  and  wanting  to  stay  with  me; 
and  how  that  the  Colonel  would  give  him  his  discharge 
and  a  cheque  for  1  don't  know  how  much  money ;  and 
how  that  we're  going  to  bo  married,  Ephraim  and  me, 
and  going  into  the  public  line  ;  and  how  '! 

"  But  the  Colonel,"  interrupted  Violet ;  "  what  will 
he  do  without  his  old  and  faithfnl  servant  ?" 

"  Not  so  old,  miss,  begging  your  pardon,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hetty;  "  a  good  marrying  age,  Ephraim  is,  and  as 
I've  often  said,  '  I  couldn't  abear  a  boy.'  " 

"  Well,  well ;  but  the  Colonel  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  written  unbeknown  to  us  and  got  another 
of  his  old  Indian  servants — a  good  fellow  as  ever  broke 
bread,  though  a  Scotchman,  I  believe,  which  the 
Colonel,  he's  Scotch  blood  in  his  own  veins — and 
though  Duggan,  that's  his  name,  is'nt  very  good  look- 
ing "  „ 

•   "  I  know,"  said  Violet,  "  I  have  seen  him." 
"  Seen  him,  miss  ?    Why,  where  P" 
"Here." 

"  In  this  house  ?   Why,  he  isn't  " 

A  hasty  summons  from  the  Colonel's  bell  interrupted 
further  explanation.  Mrs.  Hetty  hastily  descended  the 
stairs,  and  Violet  passed  into  hex'  own  room. 

There  the  fierce  conflict  of  thought  renewed  itself. 
The  apprehension  of  danger  was  strong  upon  her;  but 
as  we  have  said,  the  reasons  which  deterred  her  from 
warning  Colonel  Heartlaw  were  very  strong. 

"  Besides,"  she  endeavoured  to  argue,  "  after  all,  thero 
might  be  nothing  in  what  she  had  heard.  It  might  not 
even  apply  to  the  Black  Villa ;  and  the  various  points 
which  struck  her  might  be  only  coincidences." 

Again  and  again  she  put  this  to  herself,  and  tried  and 
struggled  to  believe  that  which  she  wished  to  think ; 
and  still  the  conviction  would  force  itself  upon  her  that 
danger  was  near,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a 
design  on  foot  to  obtain  forcible  possession  of  those 
papers  for  which  her  mother  had  evidently  so  fiercely 
hungered. 

"I  ought  to  warn  him,"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "it 
is  my  duty— I  must  do  it." 

Impressed  with  this  feeling,  she  descended  to  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  Villa.  It  was  her  custom  to  take  a 
nightly  farewell  of  the  Colonel  before  retiring  to  rest, 
and  she  determined  that  in  doing  so  she  would  at  least 
throw  out  a  hint  of  danger  which  might  put  him  upon 
the  alert. 

To  her  great  annoyance,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  she  found  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  present,  and  engaged 
in  deep  conference  with  the  Colonel  over  a  bottle  of  the 
latter's  old  port. 

"  Why,  child,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking  up  as  she 
entered,  "  you  look  pale — agitated  p" 

"  Do  I  ?"  asked  Violet;  "it  is  because  " 

Tho  eyo  of  Sir  Jasper  was  fixed  upon  her  with  a 
scrutinising,  suspicious  glance.  It  was  part  of  his 
system  to  suspect  everybody,  particularly  the  poor  and 
dependent. 

"  Miss  Violet  seems  to  hesitate,"  he  remarked,  with 
a  significant  emphasis. 

A  flush  of  indignation  crimsoned  the  pale  check  of 
tho  girl,  and  she  answered,  proudly — 

"  If  I  do,  Sir  Jasper,  it  is  because  I  was  reluctant  to 
give  the  Colouel  a  moment's  uneasiness.  The  fact  is, 
sir,"  sho  continued,  addressing  Colonel  Heartlaw,  "I 
have  noticed  several  suspicious-looking  men  hovering 
about  the  Villa  since  nightfall,  and  I  was  afraid  

"  To  return  home?"  interrupted  Sir  Jasper ;  "  it  was 
quite  dark  before  yon  entered  the  house." 

The  sneer  which  curled  the  man's  lip  was  lost  on  the 
Colonel ;  but  it  cut  Violet  to  the  heart. 

"  Have  no  fear,  my  child,"  said  Colonel  Heartlaw, 
"the  Black  Villa  is  well  guarded,  and  I'm  teo  old  a 
soldier  not  to  be  prepared  to  defend  myself  and  those 
about  mo,  whatever  the  Sanger.  But  these  must  bo 
groundless  fears,  my  darling :  I  have  no  enemies,  and 


there  is  little  hero  to  tempt  the  common  thief  to 
plunder." 

"Besides,"  interrupted  Sir  Jasper,  "in  the  event  of 
danger,  you  have  a  neighbour  

"Excuse  me.  Sir  Jasper,"  interrupted  tho  brave  old 
soldier ;  "  but  in  tho  hour  of  danger  I  rely  upon  nobody 
but  myself.  Go,  my  child,"  ho  added  ;  "  fear  nothing"! 
God  will  protect  the  innocent — and  the  guilty,"  ho 
added,  almost  inaudibly. 

And  pressing  a  kiss  upon  tho  brow  of  the  fair  girl,  ho 
bade  her  "  Good-night. 

Violet  quitted  the  room  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"  Would  that  I  could  have  told  him  all ! "  she  ox- 
claimed.    "  It  was  my  duty." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  midnight  outrage. 

It  was  a  late  hour  before  the  Black  Villa  subsided  into 
rest  and  peace. 

The  conference  between  Colonel  Heartlaw  and  his 
friend  and  neighbour  was  protracted  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  old  port,  and  far  into  the  depths  of  a  jug  of  ripe, 
fragrant  claret.  In  his  anxiety  for  tho  happiness  of 
Violet,  the  Colonel  dwelt  at  length  upon  every  detail  to 
which  it  was  his  wish  that  Sir  Jasper,  as  his  friend  and 
agent,  should  attend,  and  he  received  reiterated  as- 
surances that  his  slightest  wish  should  have  the  force 
of  law. 

Meanwhile  another  conference  was  being  held  in  the 
Black  Villa — in  the  lower  regions  thereof — equally  in- 
teresting to  those  whom  it  concerned,  and  which 
gave  promise  of  being  protracted  to  a  still  later  hour. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  say  when  Ephraim  and 
Mrs.  Hetty  would  have  exhausted  the  subjects  which 
inspired  them  with  never-ceasing  wonder  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  And  it  was  all  through  your  not  hearing  the  bell !" 
cried  Mrs.  Hetty. 

"  Combined  with  the  cherry-brandy,"  added  Ephraim, 
laughing. 

True,  I  shall  never  see  cherry-brandy  again  without 
thinking  that  it  got  me  a  hus  " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Hetty,  dear,"  cried  Ephraim,  "you're 
hunting  before  the  hare.  There's  a  little  matter  of 
form  to  be  gone  through  first,  and  we  musn't  think  of 
it  till  the  Colonel's  safe  off." 

"  But  wouldn't  he  like  to  give  you  away,  Ephraim  ?" 
suggested  Hetty,  to  whom  the  idea  of  delay  presented 
itself  in  any  but  pleasing  colours. 

"  Give  me  away !"  shouted  Nutters,  laughing.  "  No, 
no,  my  lass;  I  think  I  can  manage  the  giving,  if  you 
don't  alter  your  mind  about  the  taking.  But  it's  a  sore 
thing  with  me  to  leave  the  Colonel,  Hetty.  I've  my 
doubts  whether  I  oughtn't  to  have  stood  out,  and  said 
to  him,  '  No.  master,  you're  very  good,  and  I'm  very 
fond  cf  Hetty' — that's  as  I  shotffd  have  put  it  for 
arg'ment's  sake,  you  know — '  but  I've  served  you  in 
peace,  master,  and  'tisn't  the  part  of  a  soldier  to  desert 
afore  the  enemy;'  that's  what  I  ought  to  have  said." 

Hetty  raised  one  corner  of  her  white  apron  and  ap- 
plied it  to  her  eyes. 

"  If  you're  going  to  throw  tho  Colonel  in  my  faeo 
like  that,  Ephraim,  every  time  I  open  my  lips,"  she  said, 
"you'd  better  go  and  say  it.  I  can  wait.  And  if  my 
lot  is  wooden  legs  and  no  arms  to  speak  of,  I  can't  help 
it,  though  I  do  say  it's  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
for  a  man  to  run  after  'em  when  he  needn't." 

Ephraim  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty ;  but  Ephraim 
had  also  a  tender  heart.  And  when  ho  saw  the  white 
flag  of  distress  go  up,  and  the  tears  stand  like  beads  in 
the  soft  black  eyes  he  loved,  and  the  little  rosy  hps 
he  loved  also  were  all  of  a  quiver  and  a  tremor,  he 
fairly  gave  in. 

By  some  means,  his  arm  found  itself  encircling  the 
trim  waist  of  the  distressed  damsel,  and  he  whispered, 
in  a  tremulous  voice — 

"  Don't,  Hetty  dear ;  don't  take  on  so.  I  only  meant 
to  say  what  I  might  have  said.  But  it's  too  late  now. 
I've  got  my  discharge  in  my  pocket,  and  if  ever  I  'list 
again,  it  '11  be  under  tho  colours  of  the  Whito-Sergeant." 

She  grasped  his  hand,  looked  into  his  eyesj  and  a 
smile  broke  over  her  April  face. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  happy,  Ephraim,"  she  murmured.  "I'm 
— I'm  afraid  I  shall  give  way." 

The  particular  mode  in  which  the  lady  was  prepared 
to  yield  did  not  transpire ;  but  Ephraim  understood  it 
with  reference  to  hysterics,  and  perhaps  he  was  right. 

"  Don't,"  ho  said  ;  "  don't,  Hetty ;  let's  talk  of 
something  else.  I  wish  Duggan  was  come ;  the  Colonel 
would  be  more  easy,  and  I  should  be  more  easy  in  my 
mind,  because  tho  packing  would  be  off  it ;  and  Duggan 
knows  the  Colonel  s  ways.  He  should  have  boca  here 
to-night." 

"To-night?" 

"  Yes.  Leastways,  if  he  didn't  come,  he  was  to  have 
writ ;  and  ho's  done  neither  one  nor  the  other." 

"  Scotland's  a  long  way  off,"  suggested  Hetty. 

"  Not  by  post,  Hetty ;  but  I  suppose  " 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  firm  and  quiet  rapping 
at  the  door. 

"What's  that?"  cried  Hetty,  jumping  from  her 
chair. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  unless  it's  Duggan." 
A  few  minutes  served  to  set  that  rioint  at  rest.  It 
was  Duggan,  who,  having  arrived  in  London  by  tho 
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Tiviil  train,  kad  lost  no  time  in  Lurrying  down  to  the 
Biaok  VilLi- 

"  And  it  was  just  verra  kind  o'  ye  to  sit  up  so  late  o' 
siclit  to  wait  forme,'"'  said  the  genial  Scotchman ; 
"  bat  nae  doubt  ye  speered  my  wee  epeestle  ?" 

a  What,  did  you  write  f  asked  Ephraim,  with  sur- 
pzistt. 

"  De'il  doot  it,"  replied  the  other  j  "  but  as  I  was 
wreetin'  to  my  gude  friend  Sandy  McSneed,  at  the 
Caller  Herring,  Islington  way,  I  just  enclosit  the 
note  for  the  Colonel,  wi'  a  request  that  he  wad  let  ane 
o*  his  bairns  rin  doon  wi'  it,  sin  it  wad  save  a  bawbee." 

"  Ron  down  with  it,"  cried  Hetty ;  "  why,  it's  miles 
off!    X o  wonder  we  never  got  it !" 

Upon  the  principle  of  two  being  company  and  three 
none,  the  arrival  of  Duggan  shortened  rather  than 
protracted  the  lower  region  sitting,  and  within  an  hour 
or  so  the  whole  household  had  retired  to  rest. 

Yes ;  evtn  Violet  had  thrown  herself,  weary  and  ex- 
hausted, upon  her  pillow,  and  lay  there  gaining  feverish 
imatrhmr  of  aleeD;  bnt  ever  and  anon  relapsing  into 
hideous  dreams,  from  which  she  would  awake  with  cries 

For  hoars  she  had  eat  beside  the  window,  her  white 
face  preoaod  against  the  glass,  her  eyes  staring  wildly  and 
earnestly  oat  into  the  night.  Every  sound  had  startled 
her,  and  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with  terror ;  and  even 
in  the  shadows  of  the  waving  trees  she  had  imagined 
the  crowding  forms  of  unknown  foes". 

It  was  not  until  sleep  weighed  upon  her  eyelids,  with 
an  influence  not  to  be  resisted,  that  she  suffered  herself 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  rest. 

The  arrival  of  Duggan  both  startled  and  alarmed 
her.   She  had  heard  his  hesitating  and  uncertain  steps  ' 
in  the  garden  long  before  he  had  succeeded  in  finding 
the  entrance  to  the  Villa,  and  she  awaited  with  feverish 
anxiety  for  what  might  follow. 

For  his  humble  rap  at  the  door  she  was  least  of  all 
prepared,  and  it  sounded  to  her  ears  loud  and  startling 
•nough  to  awake  the  dead.  It  was  nevertheless  a  grate- 
ful sound — it  relieved  her  from  suspense ;  and  though 
she  could  not  hear  the  words  which  passed  between  the 
Scotchman  and  those  in  the  house,  the  cheery  sound  of 
their  voices  was  full  of  comfort. 

"  Yet  this  late  arrival— who  can  it  be  t"  she  asked 
herseE.  "  The  Colonel'?  new  servant  came  hours  ago. 
Had  I  not  seen  him,  I  should  have  supposed  that  this 
was  he!" 

Musing  over  this  difficulty,  "violet  slowly  sank  off  into 
dreamful  slumber.  It  rued  to  her  that  she  sat  at  the 
open  window  of  the  Villa,  into  which  the  red  sunset 
waast'alin?.  enjoying  th"  perfume  of  the  flowers  which 
her  own  hands  had  tended,  and  which  seemed  to  bloom 
only  from  love  for  her.  While  she  thus  sat,  a  voice, 
msical  as  the  warble  of  the  sweetest  bird,  pronounced 
her  name,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  standing  before  her 
beautiful,  soft,  glossy,  silvery 
Baa,  mot  leas  glossy, 
\Tcrj.  t  or  a  moment  Violet  was  so  Bewil- 
dered with  the  nndiance  of  the  aneelia  form,  that  she 
did  not  look  n*  to  its  face ;  bnt  when  she  did,  all  els* 
was  forgotten.  That  face  waa  beautifal  beyond  the 
power  of  banian  aaray,  and  It  was  ht  up  with  eyes  so 
isnre,  so  bine,  so  brilliant,  that  she  could  have  looked 


nuts  u      Mia  Ml 

the  form  at  an  angel,  with  bemntifoJ,  soi 
wings,  and  wearing  a  robe  of  white, 

•oft,  and  silvery.    For  a  moment  Yioli 


for  ever.  And 
peace.  The  crowning  beau 
all  a  terror  more  than  a  del 
the  angel  warn  in  their  expi 
mother,  and  Eke  the  eyes  ol 
seen  that  night,  and  they  it 
her.  "  Come !"  said  the  v< 
no  leas  than  the  voice  said 
held  out  a  hand  of  daashi 
not  bat  advance  to  take  sC 
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tarbed  her 
of  all  made  the  beauty  of 

ht  to  her ;  for  the  eyes  of 

ision  like  the  eyes  of  her 
lie  stranger  whom  she  had 
ified  while  they  fascinated 
e  of  music ;  and  the  eyes 
Come !"'  Then  the  angel 
whiteness,  and  she  conld  1 
Bat  no  sooner  had  she 


"  Thank  Heaven !"  she  exclaimed. 

Yet  for  an  instant  she  paused,  unable  to  move.  A 
sickening  sense  of  terror  overcame  her:  the  hand  laid 
upon  the  handle  of  the  door  trembled  as  the  leaves  of 
the  aspen  tremble.  Then  all  seemed  whirling,  eddying 
around  her. 

A  sudden  exclamation  recalled  her  to  herself. 

With  a  power  of  will,  of  which  during  the  previous 
moment  she  had  seemed  incapable,  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  chamber  and  rushed  in. 

She  saw  the  moonlight  streaming  on  the  curtains  of 
the  ghostlybed  :  she  saw  the  open  window,  and  through 
it  the  retreating  figure  of  a  man :  she  saw  the  features 
of  Colonel  Heartlaw,  as  he  started  up  and  bent  forward, 
and,  with  a  face  of  terror,  she  saw  the  light  fall  on 
something  bright  and  glistening,  which  he  held  in  his 
right  hand. 

Impelled  by  a  feeling  for  which  she  could  hardly 
account,  the  poor  girl  darted  forward,  and  at  that 
moment  the  report  of  fire-arms  rang  in  her  ear. 

With  a  cry  of  pain  and  terror,  she  cowered  to  the 
ground ! 

The  Colonel  had  discharged  a  pistol  at  tho  retreating 
intruder,  and  to  his  horror  beheld  his  adopted  child 
rush  between  the  deadly  weapon  and  the  object  at 
which  it  was  aimed. 

And  the  white  garment  of  the  affrighted  girl  was 
dyed  with  blood ! 

(To  be  continued  in  our  ncrfj 


THE  RUBY  KING. 


"Oh  !  give  me  the  ring,  the  ruby  ring, 

I  nothing  can  care  for  beside. 
"Oh !  lady,  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  be  acid — 

"  Oh !  lady,  I  dare  not,"  he  cried. 
But  still  she  repeated,  "  That  ruby  ring; 

Oh  I  give  it,  oh !  give  it  to  me — 
"!'  s  a  an  1  will  cherish  and  love  for  thy  sake ;" 

And  he  gave  her  the  ring  with  glee. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  bride  who  had  placed  it  there, 

And  he  cried,  "  Oh !  sweet  nymph  of  the  lake. 
You  must  give  it  me  back — that  ruby  ring. 

But  au/ht  else  I  have  you  may  take." 
Then  she  threw  him  his  ring  in  her  bitter  scorn, 

And  sang,  "  Is,  then,  your  love  so  light. 
That  'tis  only  the  fear  the  will  find  you  out 

Makes  you  keep  your  ruby  bright?" 
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touched  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  than  she  felt,  herself 
ri*asg  from  the  ground,  and  passing  out  into  the  air  ; 
bnt  as  she  did  so,  her  dress  caught  in  the  dragon- 
handle*  of  the  Colonel' a  favourite  Indian  vase,  and  it 
fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash.  At  tho  same  moment  she 
beard  the  Colonel's  voice  calling  on  her  to  stay,  an'! 
with  a  shndder  she  awoke. 

To  her  astonishment,  she  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room ! 

Yen,  the  reality  of  the  vision  was  so  strong,  that  »he 
bad  quitted  her  coach  in  obedience  to  the  fascination 
of  the  angel. 

And  the  crash,  and  the  Colon*!'*  voice  » 
"  Sorely,"  aha  cried,  *  there  must  be  reality  in  both ! 
Ha!  what  sound  I*  that?  " 

It  was  Mm  the  raising  of  a  window.sa*h,  followed  by 
an  CTrhumttaon  in  a         manly  voice. 

11  They  have  com* !  they  have  cornel'  cried  the  dis- 
tracted Violet,  MMv  folly  and  my  wickedness  arc  re- 
paid   God  help  me  f 

Hhe  »ank  npon  her  knees  in  an  ngonv  of  terror. 
Bnt  as  she  did  so,  there  was  another  Hound, 
thought  she  could  detect  the  scuffling  of  feet,  »i 
tone*  of  Colonel  Hrirtlaw's  voice  divtinetly  rnntf 
ear.  Without  »  moment's  thought  *he  sprang 
feet,,  and  mihed  from  her  room  to  that  ooenpied 
bemfafctor.  The  darkn~M  did  not  deUr  her,  n 
any  ecmmrieration,  .«rc  that  of  flying  to  hi.,  rese,,, 
"If  I  ena  savw  him!  — if  I  can  sive  him!"  h 
panted  to  herself  mental  7  bnt.  with  a  horrible  tm 
a)  her  heart. 

In  a  mor.ient  ,ur  ha^  „«r  )lta,\  ,,prm       ^,y  y 
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MUSICAL  NOTES,  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

An  eminent  statistician  has  just  prepared  a  very  elabo- 
rate report  on  the  subject  of  vocalists'  salaries,  in  which 
he  calculates  tho  value  of  every  note  they  sing,  and 
gives  a  table  showing  the  cost  price  to  the  manager 
(roulades  and  fioriture  apart)  of  the  best  known  phrases 
in  the  tenor  and  soprano  parts  of  the  most  popular 
operas  of  the  day.  The  tenor's  salary  is  put  down  at 
£4,<KMj  a  year,  or  in  that  ratio,  and  it  is  supposed  tlinl 
he  sings  seven  times  a  month,  or,  on  an  average,  nearly 
twice  a  week.  He  figures,  then,  in  eighty-four  repre- 
sentations in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  and  receives  nearly 
£.">0  for  each  performance.  Now,  according  to  M.  Ber- 
lioz, who  invented  this  system  of  computation,  a  good 
tenor's  p«rt,  such  as  that  of  Arnold,  Elvino,  Manrico, 
con-ists,  on  an  average,  of  some  1,000  notes  or  syllables; 
but  as  two  or  more  notes  are  sometimes  sung  to  one 
syllable,  the  author  of  the  report  will  take  the  number 
of  syllables.  For  each  syllable,  then,  the  tenor  will  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  a  shilling,  and  nt  the  close  of  the 
evening's  performance  his  bill  might  be  made  out  after 
the  following  fashion.  We  will  suppose  thu  Opera  to 
be  "  la  Sonnambula": — 

£  ».  d. 

"Still"  0   1  ii 

"  So"  010 

"  Gently  o'or  me"  0  4  0 

"  Stealing"  010 

"  Memory  will  bring  back  the  feeling"    0   I  0 

Total    ....  t'O  1G  0 

As  a  very  fair  soprano  may  be  found  for  £3,000  a  year, 
Amina'n  note*  will  come  somewhat  cheaper,  and,  in  fact, 
will  not  bo  found  to  cost  more  than  nmepence  apiece. 
Still  that,  as  times  go,  is  not  bad. 

The  prima  donna's  bill,  then,  would  be  somewhat  us 
follows ; — 

L  i.  >l. 

"ho"  ooo 

"Not"  001) 

"Mimrle"  010 

"fine  human"  0   I  H 

"Feeling"  016 

Total   .   .   .   .  HO  0  0 

If  we  take  in'o  consideration  the  numlier  of  seconds 
necemary  for  singing  these  notes,  the  result  appears 
still  more  wonderful.  As  the  trmp'y  of  the  soprano's 
air  i«  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  tenors,  she 
train*  b"r  vix-nii'l-ninepence  in  lo«s  time  than  it  takes 
Mat  to  enm  nVe  pliillin<r«  ;  bat  taking  one  air  with  ano- 
ther, and  .dlowiti"  f«,r  the  increased  velocity'  with  which 
the  conductor*  every  year  take  the  quick  movements,  it 
miy  b"  >nid  that,  the  tenor  gain*  ot,  least  thirty 
aotiads  an  hour,  or  ton  shillings  a  minute,  counting 
the  time  that  he  is  actually  engaged  in  tho  emission  of 
sound. 


THE  JAPANESE  STONE-CUTTER. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  cut  stones  from  tho  rocks. 
His  labour  was  very  hard,  and  lie  laboured  much ;  but 
his  wages  were  low,  and  he  was  not  content. 

He  sighed,  because  his  labour  was  hard ;  and  he  cried, 
<:  Oh!  that  I  was  rich,  that  1  might  rest  on  a  baleh- 
baleh,  with  a  klamboe  of  red  silk. 

Andlo!  there  stood  before  him  an  angel,  who  said, 
"  Be  it  unto  thee  as  thou  sayest." 

And  ho  was  rich ;  and  he  rested  on  a  baleli-bcdeh,  and 
the  ldamboe  was  of  red  silk. 

And  the  Icing  of  the  country  passed,  with  horsemen 
before  his  carriage,  and  also  behind  his  carriage  tnerp 
were  horsemen ;  and  the  golden  pajony  was  held  above 
the  head  of  the  king. 

And  when  the  rich  man  heard  this,  he  was  sorry  trrat 
there  was  no  golden pajong  held  above  his  head;  anil 
he  was  not  content. 

He  sighed,  and  cried,  "Oh,  would  that  I  were  a  knife  !"' 

And  there  stood  before  him  an  angel,  and  the  prijcl 
said,  "  Be  it  unto  thee  as  thou  sayest." 

And  he  was  a  king;  and  before  his  carriage  rod? 
many  horsemen,  and  also  behind  hi3  carriage  there  were 
horsemen,  and  above  his  head  was  held  a  golden  pajrynff. 

And  the  king  murmured,  because  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  scorched  his  face,  and  had  power  above  him; 
and  he  was  not  content. 

He  sighed,  and  cried  out,  "  Oh,  would  that  I  were 
the  sun!" 

And  there  came  an  angel  unto  him,  and  said,  "  Be 
it  unto  thee  as  thou  sayest." 

And  he  was  the  sun ;  and  he  sent  forth  his  rays  above 
and  below,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  to  all  tho 
quarters  of  the  world. 

And  he  scorched  the  grass-shoots  on  the  earth,  and 
the  faces  of  the  kings  who  were  on  the  earth. 

And  a  cloud  came  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  back  from  it. 

And  he  became  vexed  that  his  power  was  withstood  ; 
and  he  murmured,  that  the  cloud  was  more  powerful 
than  he;  and  he  was  not  content. 

He  longed  to  be  the  cloud  beneath  him,  who  was  so 
powerful. 

And  there  came  an  angel,  and  the  angel  said,  "  Be  it 
unto  thee  as  thou  sayest.  ' 

And  he  became  n  cloud,  and  placed  himself  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  caught  tip  tho  sun's  rays, 
so  that  the  grass  became  green. 

And  the  cloud  rained  large  drops  on  the  earth,  and 
made  all  the  rivers  to  swell;  and  the  bdnfil'S  tfrbvo 
away  the  flocks.  And  he  destroyed  with  much  water 
the  pastures. 

And  he  fell  down  on  a  rock,  which  did  not  give  \V(ty. 
lie  poured  forth  in  large  streams,  but  the  rock  did  not 
give  way. 

And  he  was  vexed  because  the  rock  would  not  gi  ve 
way,  and  because  the  strength  of  his  streams  were  vain ; 
iind  he  was  not  content. 

He  cried,  "To  the  rock  power  is  given  above  me; 
would  that  I  were  a/rock!" 

And  there  came  an  angel,  who  said,  "  Be  it  unto  thee 
as  thou  sayest," 

And  he  became  a  rock,  and  did  not  move  when  the 
sun  shone,  and  heeded  not  when  it  rained. 

And  there  came  a  man  with  a  pick-axe,  and  with  a 
pointed  chisel,  and  with  a  heavy  hammer,  and  ho  cut 
stones  from  the  rock. 

And  tho  rock  said,  "What  is  this,  that  a  man  has 
power  above  me,  and  cuts  BtqneS  from  my  bosom  t" 
and  he  was  not  content. 

He  cried,  "I  am  weaker  than  he;  I  would  even  bo 
that  man." 

And  again  there  came  an  angel,  and  the  angel  said, 
"  Be  it  unto  thee  as  thou  sayest." 

And  be  was  a  stone-cutter.  And  he  cut  stones  from 
the  rock  with  hard  labour,  and  he  laboured  very  hard 
for  low  wages ;  but  he  was  content. 

Chaklks  BEKtiW. 


TALES  OF  THE  SMUGGLERS.— I. 

The  coast  of  Sussex,  between  Eastbourne  and  Scaford, 
exhibits  some  of  the  most  magnificent  clitf  scenery  in 
Europe.  The  noble  promontory  of  Beachy  Head,  with  its 
stupendous  pinnacled  outwork,  called  "the  Charleses," 
700  feet  high;  the  long  line  of  undulating  downs, 
extending  thence  to  CucTtmere  Haven,  comprehending 
that  cxtraordinar}'  succession  of  eminence;!  known  to 
seamen  under  the  denomination  of  the  Seven  Sistors — 
terminated  towards  tho  west  by  Seaford  Head — pre- 
senting for  miles  a  precipice  of  the  purest  white,  so 
perfectly  perpendicular,  that  a  plummet  dropped  from 
its  brink  would  descend  without  interruption  to  its 
base  ;  the  whole,  as  seen  from  tho  sea,  resembling  an 
enormous  curtain,  gracefully  festooned  along  its  sum- 
mit, and  having  its  surface  horizontally  interlaced  at 
intervals  by  double  linos  of  flints,  imbedded  with  such 
recpilarity,  that,  they  appear  to  resemble  pencilled  lines 
drawn  by  ft  ruler. 

Throughout  the  extent  of  this  interesting  district — 
from  Cow  Gup,  at  Holywell  Quarries,  east,  of  Beachy 
Head,  to  Cuckmore  Haven,  near  Heaford,  a  distance  of 
at  least,  five  or  six  miles — tho  vast  rampart  of  challt  i n 
altogether  inaccessible,  except  at,  three  places  :  first, 
at  the  Gun  Gardent,  a  frightful  fox-trncic  or  squirrel- 
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path,   running  along 

the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice in  a  diagon-.il  di- 
rection, and  opening 

upon  the  Downs  above 

by  a  sort  of  spout  or 

chimney,  behind  the 

sister  pinnacles  of  the 

Charleses  ;  secondly, 

Birling  Gap,  a  road 

cut  through  the  cliff 

from  the  bottom  of  a 

valley  near  the  Tillage 

of  East  Dean,  used  for 

the  purpose  of  drag- 
ging up  wreckedgoods, 

drift  timber,  or  sea- 
weed for  manure;  and, 

t  hirdly,    Crow  Link 

Gap,  a  difficult  path 

leading  from  thebeach, 

by  steps  cut  or  worn 

into  the  chalk,  towards 

a  solitary  farm-house 

near  Friston  Church, 

a  spot  so  celebrated 

for  landing  contraband 

cargoes,  that  for  years 

the    spirit-shops  in 

London  were  accus- 
tomed   to  advertise 

their  stock  of  Hollands 

as  being  genuine  Croiv 

Link ;  nor  did  that 

title  fall  into  disuse 

till,  upon  application 

made  by  Capt.  M'Cul- 

loch,  founder  of  the 

Blockade   Service,  a 

watch-housewas  erect- 
ed in  the  pass,  and  a 

party   of  preventive 

officers  and  men  were 

permanently  stationed 

there. 

It  may  probably  be 

imagined  that  upon  a 

part  of  the  coast  so 

guarded  by  nature,  it 

would  require  little 
precaution  to  prevent 
illicit  importation ;  yet 
it  soon  became  doubt- 
ful whether  there  were 
not  greater  facilities 
for  smuggling  in  this 
precipitousregionthan 
even  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Bognor,  or 
the  shingly  deserts  of 
Dungeness.  As  the  sea 
at  high  water  reached 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  it 
was,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the 
sentinels  from  the 
beach  at  such  periods, 
in  order  to  station 
them  along  the  sum- 
mit ;  but  the  gap-ways 

being  so  far  apart,  this  change  occupied  a  considerable 
time,  particularly  during  winter,  when  the  men  became 
tired  and  drowsy  from  the  fatigue  of  incessant  walking, 
and  the  wearisome  length  of  the  night-watches.  The 
smugglers,  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  being  ena- 
bled by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sentinels  to  land  their 
goods  without  molestation  in  any  of  the  little  bays 
formed  upon  the  beach  by  the  projecting  angles  of  the 
precipice — having  previously,  during  daylight,  fixed 
upon  the  exact  spot  for  their  enterprise,  and  notched  or 
otherwise  marked  its  corresponding  point  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  above,  they  seized  the  opportunity 
when  the  tide  drove  the  watchmen  away  from  the 
beach,  and  before  they  could  reach  the  summit  rushed 
to  the  appointed  place,  fixed  a  light  wooden  derrick  into 
the  grass,  securing  it  firmly  by  an  iron  crow-bar  thrust 
through  a  hole  at  the  end.  In  the  centre  of  this  der- 
rick was  a  hinge  similar  to  that  in  a  joint  of  a  boot- 
jack, and  at  the  outer  extremity  a  running  sheeve  in- 
serted in  a  notch,  which  projected  over  the  'cliff, 
plumbing  the  bay  below.  Through  the  notch  traversed 
a  rope,  by  which  a  basket  was  rapidly  lowered  to  the 
confederates  on  the  beach  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  hung  a  small  hand-bell,  the  ringing  of  which, 
though  inaudible  above,  was  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
descent  and  position  of  the  basket  to  those  beneath. 
Ten  or  twelvo  tubs  of  spirits  were  instantly  crammed 
into  it,  the  rope  jerked  as  a  signal  to  pull  up,  and  the 
other  end  of  it  being  fastened  to  an  active  horse,  the 
basket  was  drawn  up  at  a  gallop,  and  the  hinge  of  the 
derrick  allowing  it  to  turn  inward,  threw  the  cargo 
ont  upon  tho  grass  without  further  difficulty,  the 
whole  process  being  accomplished  in  less  than  ten 
minutes ;  which  was  repeated  or  not,  according  as 
the  smugglers'  scouts,  posted  to  the  right  or  left, 
gave  notice  of  any  one  approaching — the  height  of 
the  cliff  making  no  other  difference,  than  a*  ;*  might 
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require  a  few  fathoms  of  rope  more  or  less  to  effect  the 
object. 

The  incident  by  which  this  method  of  smuggling  was 
detected  may  appear  exaggerated,  but  there  are  many 
officers  living  who  can  testify  to  its  truth.  One  very 
dark  night,  when  a  cargo  was  to  be  derriched  over  tho 
cliff  near  Billing  Gap,  by  some  mistake  the  smugglers 
landed  their  goods  before  the  last  sentinel  quitted  the 
beach.  The  scouts  perceiving  him  strolling  uncon- 
sciously toward  the  spot,  gave  silent  and  timely  notice 
of  his  approach,  and  the  whole  party  retreating  hastily 
into  their  boat,  pushed  off  unseen.  In  the  confusion, 
however,  created  by  this  interruption,  they  either  for- 
got to  give  the  usual  signal  for  pulling  up  their  goods, 
or  it  was  unfelt  by  those  on  the  top  of  the  cliff;  so  that 
in  passing  along,  the  sentinel  actually  ran  against  the 
basket,  and  not  knowing  how  it  was  suspended,  or  what 
were  its  contents,  he  began  pulling  at  the  rope,  when 
he  felt  the  basket  beginning  to  ascend,  and,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  it  down  by  main  force,  was  suddenly 
swayed  off  his  legs,  and  carried  up  with  such  velocity 
that,  not  knowing  how  far  he  might  have  to  fall,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  release  his  hold.  Although  the  cliff 
at  that  part  was  three  hundred  feet  high,  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  hoisted  to  the  summit,  and  bundled  out 
headlong  with  the  brandy  kegs  into  the  midst  of  the 
smugglers.  Not  even  the  suddenness  of  his  aerial  flight, 
nor  the  number  of  his  opponents,  could  deprive  this 
gallant  fellow  of  his  presence  of  mind,  but  before  the 
mistake  was  discovered  he  succeeded  in  firing  his  pistol 
as  an  alarm,  whereupon  the  smugglers  vanished  like 
the  witches  in  Macbeth,  leaving  ten  ankers  of  Cogniac 
and  the  whole  dciTicking  apparatus  behind  them. 
Soon  after,  the  writer  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  ques- 
tioned the  captor  as  to  his  feelings  during  the  ascent. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Jack,  "  I  held  on  like  gnm  death, 
and  we  wasn't  long  a-travelling  to  the  top. 


THE  FORTUNATE 

KISS. 
The"  following  story  is 
narrated  by  Frederika 
Bremer,  who  vouches 
for  its  truthfulness : — 

In  the  University  of 
Upsula,in  Sweden,  lived 
a  noble  youth,  with  a 
great  love  for  studies, 
but  without  the  means 
of  pursuing  them.  He 
was  poor  and  without 
connections.  Still  he 
studied,  living  in  great 
poverty,  but  trying  to 
keep  up  a  cheerful  heart. 
His  good  humour  and 
excellent  qualities  mado 
him  beloved  by  his  com- 
rades. One  day,  he  was 
standing  with  some  of 
them  in  the  great  square 
prattling  away  an  liour 
of  leisure,  when  his  at  - 
tention  became  arrested 
by  a  young  and  elegant 
lady,  who,  at  the  side  of 
an  elderly  one,  was  slow- 
ly walking  over  the 
place.  It  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Upsula,  and  the 
lady  with  her  was  tho 
governess.  She  was 
generally  known  for 
her  gentleness  of  cha- 
racter, and  looked  upon 
with  admiration  by  all 
the  students.  As  the 
young  men  stood  gazing 
at  her,  she  passed  on  like 
a  graceful  vision.  One 
of  them  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  It  would  be  worth 
something  to  have  a  kiss 
from  such  a  mouth !" 

The  poor  student,  tho 
hero  of  our  story,  who 
looked  on  that  pure, 
angelic  face,  exclaimed 
as  if  by  inspiration — 

*'  Well,  I  think  I  can 
have  it ! 

"What!"  cried  his 
friends  in  a  chorus, "  are 
you  crazy?  Do  you 
know  her  ?" 

"Not  at  all!"  he  said, 
"  but  I  think  she  would 
kiss  me  if  I  asked  her !" 

"What!  in  this  place 
■ — before  all  our  eyes  '<" 
"  Yes,  in  this  place, 
before  your  eyes." 

"  Well,  if  she  will  give 
'  you  a  kiss  in  that  man- 
ner, I  will  give  you  a 
thousand  dollars'"  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  And  1 1" — "  and  I !"  exclaimed  three  or  four  others  ; 
for  it  so  happened  that  several  rich  young  men  were  in  the 
group,  and  the  bets  ran  high  on  so  improbable  an  event. 

Our  hero — our  author  tells  not  whether  he  was  hand- 
some or  plain,  but  I  have  my  peculiar  ideas  for  believing 
that  he  was  rather  plain,  but  singularly  good-looking  at 
the  same  time — walked  off  to  the  young  lady,  and  said — 
"  Madame,  my  fortune  is  in  your  hands !" 
She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  but  arrested  her 
steps.  He  proceeded  to  state  his  name  and  condition, 
and  aspirations ;  and  related,  simply  and  truly,  what  had 
just  passed  between  him  and  his  companions. 

The  young  lady  listened  attentively,  and,  at  his  ceasing 
to  speak,  she  6aid,  blushingly,  but  with  great  sweetness — 
"  If  by  so  little  a  thing  so  much  good  can  be  effected, 
it  would  be  foolish  in  me  to  refuse  your  request  f  and 
publicly,  in  the  open  square,  she  kissed  him. 

Next  day  the  student  was  sent  for  by  the  governor. 
He  wanted  to  see  the  man  who  had  dared  to  seek  a  kiss 
from  his  daughter  in  that  way,  and  whom  she  had  con- 
sented to  kiss  so.  He  received  him  with  a  scrutinising 
bow,  but,  after  an  hour's  conversation,  was  so  pleased 
with  him  that  he  ordered  him  to  dine  at  his  table  during 
his  studies  at  Upsula. 

Our  young  friend  pursued  liis  studies  in  a  manner 
which  soon  made  him  regarded  as  the  most  prominent 
student  in  the  university ;  and,  three  years  from  the  day 
of  the  first  kiss,  he  was  allowed  to  give  a  second  one  to 
the  daughter  of  the  govemer,  as  his  intended  bride. 

He  became,  later,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in 
Sweden,  and  was  much  respected  for  his  acquirements 
and  character.  His  works  will  endure  while  time  lasts. 
From  this  happy  union  sprang  a  family  well  known  in 
Sweden,  even  at  the  present  time,  and  whose  wealth 
and  high  position  in  socety  are  regarded  as  trifles  in 
comparison  with  their  wealth  of  goodness  and  love. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
TATFLIXO  TONGUES. 
"  If  thoa  wilt  marry,  I  will  give  thee  this  plague  for  tny 


Be  then  aa  cold  aa  ice,  as  pure  as  unsunned  snow, 
Thou  thalt  not  escape  calumny."  Hamlet. 

Theu  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering  among  the  old 

maids  at  A  (the  country  town  nearest  to  Bockalpine), 

and  scraggy  necks  were  stretched,  and  quaint  old  heads 
metcrer  the  tea-tables,  and  eyes  were  cast  up  and  months 
were  drawn  down  ;  and  all  this  was  because  Mr.  Croft 
had  brought  back  with  him  to  Croft  Villa  a  beautiful 
little  boy  of  three  years  old,  whom  he  called  his  errand- 
son.  This  child  was  in  deep  mourning,  as  indeed  were 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  Croft. 

The  child  waa  named  Arthur  Bertram,  and  was  intro- 
•In as  an  orphan. 

Mr.  Croft  merely  gave  out  that  his  daughter  Clarissa, 
while  in  London,  had  made  an  imprudent  love-match 
with  a  young  man  called  Bertram,  who  had  died  sud- 
denly, after  they  had  been  four  years  secretly  married  ; 
that  she  bad  concealed  her  marriage  from  fear  of  the 
anger  of  her  father  and  her  other  friends,  but  had  con- 
tided  it  to  her  too-indulgent  aunt ;  that  Clarissa 
had  taken  her  husband's  death  so  much  to  heart  that 
■he  had  been  attacked  by  brain  fever,  and  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  that  dreadful  malady,  leaving  behind  her  one 
child,  this  boy,  whom  he  (with  Mrs.  Croft's  sanction) 
bad  adopted,  and  intended  to  bring  up  with  his  own 
young  f.imily. 

The  second  Mrs.  Croft  ha/1  already  presented  her 
lord  with  five  pledges  of  her  affection,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  an  ugly,  imamiable  boy  of  six,  when  little 
Arthur  waa  introduced  at  Croft  Villa. 

It  was  about  Arthur  and  his  poor  mother,  the  once 
beautiful  and  envied  Clarissa  Croft,  that  the  old  maids 
at  A  were  so  bitter  and  so  busy. 

They  had  formed  their  own  opinions  of  the  parentage 
of  little  Arthur. 

They  disbelieved  the  whole  story  of  the  clandestine 
marriage,  and  had  no  faith  in  the  late  Mr.  Bertram. 

Tney  said,  with  a  sort  of  triumph,  that  they  had  always 
prophesied  that  Lawyer  Croft  would  have  good  cause  to 
repent  letting  his  daughter  be  brought  up  with  two 
young  noblemen  ;  and  that  all  had  turned  out  exactly  as 
theyhad  foretold. 

They  considered  young  Mrs.  Croft  a  great  fool  for 
allowing  the  child  to  be  domesticated  with  her  own ;  and 
they  thought  it  was  a  sin  and  a.  shame,  as  matters  had 
tamed  out  (and  aa  his  father  had  been  cut  off  in  his 
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sins,  and  had  made  no  provision  for  the  little  unfor- 
tunate wretch,)  that  he  was  not  sent  at  once  to  some 
orphan  asylum ! 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Eaglescliffe  hud  grown  older, 
greyer,  balder,  and  colder — more  stern,  more  selfish, 
and  more  avaricious  than  ever.  He  lived  entirely  at 
Rockalpino  Castle ;  and  as  counting  his  hoard-  was 
his  only  amusement,  occupation,  and  excitement,  and  he 
was  exposed  to  no  dangers,  no  changes  of  atmosphere, 
and  no  risks  of  any  kind,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  live  on  to  an  extreme  old  nge.  Lord 
Hauteville'8  marriage  with  the  only  child  and  heiress  of 
Sir  James  Armstrong,  had  rendered  him  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  his  father's  wealth ;  but  as  heir 
to  the  earldom,  he  had  the  two  thousand  per  annum 
which  his  murdered  brother  had  enjoyed,  and  an  estate 
of  considerable  value  which  his  fathers  mother  had 
entailed  on  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  house  of 
Rockalpine,  and  which  was  to  be  his  absolutely  on  his 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This  C3tatc,  which 
was  called  Beech  Park,  was  in  Berkshire,  close  to 
Windsor  Forest,  and  it  in  due  time  became  the  country 
seat  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hauteville. 

Lord  Hauteville  was,  of  course,  in  his  inner  self,  a 
miserable  man,  for  the  consciousness  of  guilt  sate 
heavy  on  his  soul,  and  the  possibility  of  detection  often 
palsied  him  with  fear.  But  he  tried  to  lose  the  memory 
of  the  Past  in  political  excitement.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment, he  studied  oratory,  and  became  a  popular  speaker. 
He  applied  himself  to  finance,  and  became  useful  to  his 
party. 

He  set  charities  on  foot,  promoted  the  building  of 
schools  and  reformatories,  and  the  amelioration  of 
prison  discipline.  His  name  headed  every  subscription 
for  the  good  of  the  masses. 

He  had  a  morbid  craving  for  that  popular  esteem, 
which  he  well  knew  that  he  had  forfeited ;  and  he 
worked  incessantly  to  obtain  present  power  and  popu- 
larity, and  to  drown  thoughts  of  the  future  and  the  past. 

In  his  own  family,  he  was  cold,  stern,  reserved  j  but 
he  let  Lady  Hauteville  have  her  own  way,  and  allowed 
her  to  spend  as  she  pleased  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  income  she  had  brought  him. 

There  was  no  affection,  no  sympathy  between  them  ; 
but  then,  a  fortiori,  there  was  none  of  the  jealousy  of 
love,  none  of  its  dissensions.  Whatever  other  noble- 
men (who  stood  high  as  husbands  and  fathers)  did  by 
their  wives  and  children,  he  did  ;  and  the  world  quoted 
him  as  a  moral  man,  a  religious  man,  a  good  husband, 
and  a  model  father! 

"Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  other!"  The  world  little 
dreamt  that  the  hand  so  ready  with  the  annual  sub- 
scription or  the  largo  donation  was  red  with  a 
brother's  blood ;  or  that  the  great  reformer,  who  was 
ho  anxiona  about  the  moral  improvement  and  sanitury 
condition  of  our  prisons,  ought  to  bo  himself  a  prisoner 
in  Newgate,  and  to  cross  its  threshold  only  for  the 
tcaffold 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  THORN  IN  THE  SIDE. 

"  Oh !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  Heav'n, 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon't — 
A  brother's  murder  I" 

Shakespeabe. 

Time  rolled  on ;  Lord  Hauteville  stood  very  high  both 
with  the  Few  in  power,  and  with  the  Many  to  whom  they 
owe  that  power. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  member  for  Rockalpine, 
when  the  death  of  one  of  the  county  members  save  liim 
an  opportunity  of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
nomination  as  one  of  the  M.P.'s  for  North  N  . 

His  politics  and  principles  were  of  the  popular  kind 
(then  in  the  ascendant).  His  family  influence  was  very 
great;  the  Rockalpine  property  was  very  large ;  but  tho 
election  was  fiercely  contested  by  two  other  candidates, 
of  even  greater  family  wealth  and  influence  :  and  yet 
Lord  Hauteville  was  returned.  His  reputation  carried 
it! 

So  good,  so  gifted,  so  useful !  A  man,  not  merely  of 
such  virtuous  and  noble  thought  and  principles,  but  a 
man  of  action,  too !  A  moral  man,  a  pious  man,  a  good 
Churchman.  Not  a  guy  man  :  there  were  no  sad  stories 
afloat  about  hiui.  It  was  a  fierce  contest  and  a  great 
triumph,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  greater  still. 

A  change  in  the  ministry  caused  three  important 
vacancies.  One  of  them  was  offered  to  Lord  Hauteville. 

Ho  had  always  longed  for  office — not  merely  on 
account  of  the  power  it  gavo  him,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  absorbing  occupation  it  ensured,  the  engrossing 
labour  it  compelled.  Theso  promised  a  safo  and  con- 
stant refuge  from  thought. 

Of  course,  previous  to  accepting  oflice,  lie  had  to 
resign  bis  seat  and  to  bo  re-elected. 

He  did  not  feel  quite  safe  and  securo  of  re-election  ; 
for  not  only  a  guilty  conscience  made  him  afraid  of 
everything  and  everybody,  but  ho  had  received  several 
anonymous  letters,  written  in  a  mysterious,  a  menacing, 
and  to  him  u  very  startling  tone  ;  warning  him  that  he 
had  a  secret  foe,  and  that  he  had  better  not  carry  his 
head  so  high,  nor  look  down  on  better  men  than  him- 
self ;  that  tie  was  not  born  to  bo  drowned,  and  was 
better  known  than  ho  imagined. 

To  any  man  of  Lord  Hauteville' s  position,  blest  with 
"  the  princely  heart  of  innocence,"  these  anonymous 
attacks  would  have  appeared  as  the  result  of  private 
or  political  pique,  and  he  would  either  have  burnt 
them  at  once,  or  have  put  them  into  tho  hands  of  a  de- 
tective.   But  not  so  Lord  Hauteville. 

They  drove  the  blood  from  his  check,  they  shook  him 
as  tho  ague  might  have  done. 

They  made  his  flesh  creep,  his  knees  knock  together, 
his  head  swim,  and  his  heart  sink. 

They  might  mean  nothing  ;  they  wore  couched  in  tho 
ordinary  cant  of  those  meanost  of  tho  weapons  of  vulga  1 , 
coward,  and  vilo  enmity  — ■  anonymous  letters.  Tho 
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words  "not  bom  to  be  drowned"  would  luivo  made  an 
innocent  man  of  Lord  liauteville'ts  rank,  station,  and 
reputation  laugh ;  but  to  him,  the  murderer,  the  Fra- 
tricide, who  knew  in  his  secret  heart  that  he  deserved 
to  be  hanged,  those  words  made  him  feel  as  if  a  rope 
were  tightening  itself  round  his  throat, 

However,  after  tho  iirst  servile  palsy  of  fear,  he  roused 
himself. 

He  thrust  tho  letters  into  the  fire;  ajxd  hearing  that 
Lady  Hauteville  was  still  asleep  (she  had  been  up  late 
at  a  ball  the  night  before),  he  set  oil'  for  Cumbercourt 
(whero  he  was  expected),  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to 
ensure  his  re-election  ;  for,  of  course,  on  that  ro-clectiou 
his  being  in  office  depended.  Mr.  Croft,  his  i'uther's 
agent  and  lawyer,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tion ;  and  as  Lord  Hauteville  hod  a  nervous  horror  of 
Croft  A'illa,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Croft  to  tho  Castle. 

Mr.  Croft,  in  his  heart,  owed  Lord  Hautovillo  many 
a  bitter  grudge.  Mr.  Croft  was  a  man  of  very  humble 
origin,  and  was  mean  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  what 
ought  to  havo  been  his  pride  und  glory,  namely,  that  he 
was  a  solf-inade  man.  Ho  had  been  a  Charity  or  Blue- 
coat  boy  at  N  ;  and  when  Hautevillo  was  a  younger 

son,  and  very  haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing^  he 
once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  remind  Mr.  Croft  of  his 
origin,  and  that  iu  presence  of  several  strangers. 

This  ho  did  in  revenge  for  Mr.  Croft'scoinplaiuing  to 
the  Earl  of  the  young  gentleman's  breaking  his  fences, 
and  treading  down  his  corn. 

Mr.  Croft  was  not  a  noble-hearted  man.  He  never 
forgave  tho  boyish  affront. 

However,  it  was  now  Lord  Hauteville's  policy  to  con- 
ciliate Mr.  Croft,  and  Mr.  Croft  appeared  to  be  con- 
ciliated. 

•  He  was  always  rather  stiff  and  cold,  certainly ;  but  he 
professed  to  be  at  his  lordship's  service,  while  in  heart 
he  was  as  bitter  as  ever. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rockalpine,  Lord  Hautoville,  as 
usual,  waited  on  the  old  Earl,  who,  disturbed  in 
counting  over  some  gold,  which  he  hastily  thrust  into 
a  drawer,  paid  little  attention  to  his  son's  plans  and 
projects. 

While  the  son  was  sitting  (as  a  mere  form)  opposite 
to  his  father,  Mr.  Croft  was  announced. 

Lord  Hauteville  soon  arranged  matters  with  him, 
and  the  lawyer  took  his  leave.  Lord  Hauteville  then 
strolled  out. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  day,  or  rather  evening,  and 
Lord  Hauteville  walked  briskly  on,  to  look  at  the  young 
plantations,  and,  as  he  rambled  along  some  newly- 
made  paths,  unexpectedly  to  himself  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Wood.  By  this  time  the  shades 
of  evening  were  closing  iu,  and  the  Black  Wood  looked 
blacker  than  ever. 

In  spite  of  himself,  his  eye  would  try  to  pierce  those 
deep,  mysterious  shades;  and  the  memory  of  the 
dreadful  crime  he  had  committed  there,  came  back  on 
his  mind  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday ;  when  sud- 
denly' a  tall,  hooded  female  form  in  black  advanced  to 
the  entrance  opposite  to  which  he  stood,  and  beckoned 
him  to  follow  her  into  the  wood.  Mechanically  he 
obeyed.  "  The  Woman  in  Black"  led  the  way,  until 
they  reached  the  little  grassy  ampldtheatre,  where  the 
Fratricide  had  slain  his  brother  ! 

Lord  Hauteville  recoiled. 

The  woman,  who  was  a  little  in  advance  of  him, 
turued  back,  approached  him,  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  half  persuaded,  half  compelled  him  to  enter  the 
little  enclosure.  She  then  threw  back  the  hood  that 
had  concealed  her  face,  and  Lord  Hauteville  recognised 
Rough  Rob's  handsome  Irish  wife,  Mary. 

"  I  have  biekoned  you  here,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  be- 
cause we'll  not  be  interrupted  here.  The  people  say 
the  place  is  haunted,  your  honour ;  and  they'll  kip 
clear  of  it,  anyhow." 

"But  what  do  you  want  with  me,  Mary  ?"  said  Lord 
Hauteville,  sternly. 

"  Rob's  wid  me,"  she  said. 

"Where?  and  what  of  that  ?" 

"  He  repints  that  he  did  not  stand  his  thrial,  yer 
honour.  He's  sure  he'd  have  been  acquitted,  because 
he  knows  he's  innicent.  And  we  don't  like  Australy, 
noways.  We've  lost  all  our  childriu;  we  can't  rare  "a 
Imrifi  child  noways  out  there,  yer  honour;  and  it 
breaks  our  hearts  to  see  'em  die,  and  to  have  to  lay 
'cm  in  that  unnat'ral  soil,  so  far  from  home,  where  tho 
flowers  liave  no  swate  smill,  nor  the  birds  no  song. 
We've  thricd  now  many  a  long  year,  and  we're  heart- 
sick wid  it,  and  that's  the  blossed  thruth !  And  we 
■  an't  make  both  iuds  meet,  noways.  And  you've  been 
the  friend  in  need  till  us,  and  so  we're  coino  to  till  you 
.dl,  and  consult  wid  yer  honour.  We've  a  good  chance 
in  Ameriky,  where  I've  kith  and  kin ;  but  we  want  a 
good  lump  of  money,  and  then  Rob  could  jine  in  part- 
nership wid  my  cousin,  Mike  O'Rourke,  and  git  on  a 
bit,  and  pay  yer  honour  the  money  we  owes  you  back 
agin  when  we've  got  on  a  bit,  and  aren't  drove  as  we 
art  now.  Mike  has  got  a  tidy  bit  of  money  to  invist, 
and  has  been  unkimmiu  kind,  and  spent  a  sight  iu 
brin.iii  ;  us  over  here,  and  fitting  Hub  up  docent  ;  Mat 
ytti  toma  him  we'd  a  good  grand  friend,  who'd  help  us, 
ra  nrl  e,  wb  □  he  hecr'd  the  rights  on  it.  And  oust  up 
in  the  world  a  bit,  Rob  'ud  come  over,  and  shtand  his 
thrial  like  an  innicent  man  as  ho  is.  And  he  says  he'd 
have  all  the  best  lawyers  and  councillors  in  Eugland ; 
and  he's  certain  his  iiuiicencc  would  be  piovco,  and 
the  guilty  would  be  deticUd." 


Lord  Hautevillo  winced,  turned  pale,  and  averted  his 
eyes  from  Mary's  Hashing  glance  and  animated  face. 

"  If  not,  he's  for  giving  himself  up  to  be  thricd  at 
oust ;  and  I've  had  hard  work  to  hinder  him.  But  I 
owns  I  renumbers  yer  honour's  words,  and  1  droudsthe 
verdict,  innicent  as  I  knows  Rob  to  be." 

"  Where  is  poor  Hob  ?"  said  Lord  Hauteville,  ten- 
derly, and  as  if  lie  felt  deeply  for  him. 

"  He's  jist  hiding,  up  till  dark,  in  the  ould  cabiu  on 
tho  moor.  We  found  it  as  we  lift  it,  yer  honour.  No 
one  has  ever  thried  to  live  there,  becase  they  think  it 
was  a  murtherer's  house,  and  that  my  young  lord's 
sperit  walks  there  !  Well,  Rob's  hiding  thore;  and  he 
bade  me  (hearing  you  were  expected  the  day)  to  bo  on 
the  look-out  to  spake  wid  your  honour,  and  to  say,  if 
you'll  lave  the  library  winder  opin,  as  you  used  to  do  in 
the  dear  ould  days,  when  you  were  lads,  and  my  dear 
young  niurthered  lord,  he'll  come  round  at  midnight 
to  spake  wid  yer  honor." 

"  Tell  him  1  will  expect  him,  Mary,"  said  Lord  Haute- 
ville, putting  some  gold  into  her  unwilling  hand.  "And 
bid  him  keep  close,  or  they'll  nab  him ;  and  if  they  do, 
innocent  though  he  be,  they'll  hang  him." 

The  wife  turned  very  pulo,  and  hurried  off  at  these 
words,  after  dropping  a  very  low  rustio  curtsey  to  his 
lordship,  and  calling  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  anil  Rob's 
patron  saint  to  reword  him  as  he  deserved ;  and  Lord 
Hauteville,  thrilled  with  horror  to  find  himself  standing 
on  tho  very  spot  where  his  brother  fell,  slain  by  him, 
gazed  around  him  with  a  glanco  of  terror. 

As  ho  did  so,  tho  moon  came  out — the  full  moon — 
and  lighted  up  the  tree  at  whose  base  his  brother  had 
fallen.  To  his  horror,  he  saw  that  the  exact  date  of  the 
murder  was  out  in  the  bark,  and  his  murdered  brother's 
initials  and  his  own  also.  They  were  picked  out  with 
rod — that  sort  of  raddle  with  which  sheep  are  marked ; 
and  under  his  brother's  monogram  was  a  coffin,  and 
under  his  own  a  coronet,  while  a  little  lower  down,  to 
his  dismay,  he  saw  a  gallows  deeply  cut  into  the  bark 
of  the  old  tree,  marked  out  in  black,  and  the  motto,  "  I 
bide  my  time,  legibly  chiselled  above  it. 

Who  had  done  all  that  ?  and  what  did  it  mean  ? 
Hauteville's  heart  beat  high  against  his  cold  breast,  as 
he  sped  like  one  pursued  back  to  the  Castle. 

#  #  #  #  # 

At  midnight,  a  tap  at  tho  library  window  (which  he 
kadjeft  partly  open)  made  him  start. 

He  hastened  to  see  who  was  there,  and — though  look- 
ing older,  sterner,  stouter,  and  more  respectable  than  of 
yore — he  recognised  Rough  Rob.  His  sunburnt  face 
was  pressed  against  the  glass  of  the  window,  which  flat- 
tened his  nose,  and  gave  him  a  strange,  ogreish,  unna- 
tural appearance. 

The  iuterview  was  not  a  pleasant  one ;  for  when 
Lord  Hauteville,  seeing  Rough  Rob  almost  decided  on 
standing  hrs  trial,  started  from  his  chair  with  assumed 
fierceness,  and  called  him  a  fool,  a  doomed,  predestined, 
obstinate,  pig-headed  victim,  Rough  Rob  answered  an- 
grily, and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  with  the  words — 

"  I  may  be  a  fool,  my  lord,  and  I  may  bo  a  victim  ; 
but  I'm  not  a  murderer.  And  if  I  don't  give  myself  up 
like  an  innocent  man  now,  at  onst,  and  stand  my  trial, 
I'll  not  die  till  I've  done  it.  And  I  only  gives  in  now 
because  of  Mary  being  so  dead  agen  it,  and  a  man  stand- 
ing so  poor  a  chance  if  he've  got  no  friend  in  his  pocket 
to  help  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Hauteville,  "Mary  has  told  me  of 
your  plans,  and,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  I'm  willing 
to  forward  them.  Name  the  sum  you  want,  and  you 
shall  have  it.  But  get  out  of  this  neighbourhood  at 
once,  or,  as  sure  as  you  stand  there,  you'll  be  taken, 
tried,  and  hanged." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  my  lord,"  said  Rob.  "  I  believe 
my  innocence  would  be  made  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday, 
and  that  the  guilty  would  be  brought  to  justice.  That  s 
my  belief ;  but  I'll  be  ruled  by  you,  my  lord.  Mary's 
cousin,  Mike  O'Rourke,  he's  fitted  me  up  in  these 
clothes.  He's  helped  us  back,  and  he's  getting  his 
matters  settled  to  go  to  'Meriky ;  and  if  I  can  get  three 
hundred  pound,  he'll  take  me  into  partnership  as  a 
farmer." 

"  Here  is  the  money,"  said  Lord  Hauteville,  taking 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  fifty  more  for  your  passage. 
But  begone  now,  iu  Heaven's  name,  or  you'll  be  taken, 
as  sure  as  there's  <i  God  in  Heaven !  Stop  !  I'll  see  you 
safe  on  to  the  moor ;  or  stay — I  was  going  to  drive  over 
to  Armstrong  Hall.  Go  you  and  await  mo  at  tho  cross- 
road on  the  moor.  I'll  send  my  groom  back  on  some 
pretext  or  another  before  I  join  you.  We'll  then  take 
up  Mary  at  tho  old  hut,  and  I'll  set  you  down  within 
five  minutes  walk  of  the  station." 

All  was  managed  as  the  trembling,  anxious  culprit 
proposed ;  and  Rob  and  his  wife  got  safe  off  to  London 
by  tho  mail-train,  joined  Mike  O'Rourke  at  his  lodging 
in  St.  Giles's,  and  ultimately  sailed  for  America,  to  the 
unspeakable  relief  of  the  real  culprit. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  MODERN  riNE  LADY. 
"  Sho  will  have  just  the  life  she  prefers, 
With  little  to  wish  or  to  fear ; 
Ami  ours  will  be  pleasant  as  hers, 
ilight  wc  view  her  euj'iyiug  it  here." 

C'owrtB. 

Lady  Hauteville  was  intensely  ambitious,  vain,  calcu- 
lating, and  worldly. 


Her  marriage  and  her  money  gave  her  position  and 
power. 

She  longed  to  bo  a  countess,  and  to  sit  in  her  coronet 
and  robes  m  the  House  of  Peers  on  all  grand  occasions ; 
and  she  grudged  the  old  miser  Eail  at  Rockalpine  his 
protracted  existence,  and  thought  it  a  cruel  dispensa- 
tion that  he  should  live  on — on — on !  But  she  resolved 
to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  she  had  ensured  by 
her  union  with  a  peer's  eldest  son. 

She  was  a  parvenue,  it  is  true ;  but  she  became  popu- 
lar. _  The  fine  ladies  of  Belgravia  and  Mayfair  said, 
behind  their  fans,  that  "  parvenues  were  so  agreeable, 
because  they  wore  not  exactly  like  other  people;"  by 
which  they  meant,  like  their  august,  high-bred,  haughty 
solves.  But  Lady  Hauteville  could  be  haughty  too,  and 
often  by  sheer  impudence  she  compelled  them  to  court 
her.  Lady  Hauteville's  dinners,  "  at  homes,"  concerts, 
picnics,  bolls,  and  private  theatricals,  were  the  rage. 

She  was  pretty,  clever,  daring,  and  accomplished. 
Sho  dressed  to  such  perfection — taking  care  to  get  all 
her  things  from  tho  milliners  and  mantua-makcrs  of 
Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French  —  that  she  Bet  tho 
fashions  in  England.  She  knew  when  to  bo  grand  and 
defiant,  and  when  to  be  humble  and  conciliating. 

She  had  a  son  and  three  daughters  born  in  the  early 
years  of  her  marriage ;  and  six  years  later,  a  fourth  girl 
came  into  tho  world,  unwelcome  and  unwished-fer ; 
somehow,  hor  arrival  interfered  with  some  fashionable 
arrangements  of  her  worldly  mother's ;  and  as  she  was 
rather  a  delicate,  sickly  child,  and  did  not  possess  the 
brilbant  beauty  of  her  elder  sisters,  Lady  Hautevillo 
from  the  first  treated  her  rather  as  an  intruder,  and 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  her. 

The  pride  (which  she  called  maternal  affection)  with 
wlrich  she  regarded  her  boy  and  her  three  elder  girls — 
her  son,  her  heir  (the  future  Earl  of  Rockalpine)— had 
no  part  in  her  feelings  towards  poor  little  Edith. 

lo  add  to  this  worldly  mother's  dislike,  the  poor 
little  girl,  left  in  her  lonely,  deserted,  but  once  bustling, 
merry  nursery,  to  the  care  of  servants,  met  with  an  acci- 
dent while  the  family  were  staying  on  an  annual  visit 
to  the  old  Earl  at  Rockalpine. 

The  Doctors  decided  that  the  spine  was  injured,  and 
they  announced  in  conclave  that  they  much  feared  that 
Edith  would  be  a  cripple. 

They  said  she  must  live  entirely  in  the  country,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  must  remain  constantly  in  a 
reclining  posture. 

Edith  at  this  time  was  eight  years  of  age.  Her 
three  sisters  were  respectively  eighteen,  seventeen,  and 
sixteen,  and  her  brother  fourteen.  As  Lady  Hauteville 
had  resolved  that  very  spring  to  present  her  two  elder 
daughters,  Augusta  and  Georgina,  she  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  postpone  a  matter  of  such  importance — in 
her  opinion — for  the  sake  of  poor  little  Edith. 

At  the  same  time,  she  knew  that  Lord  Hautevillo 
would  not  risk  tho  censure  of  the  little  world  of 
Alnwick  and  Rockalpine  by  neglecting  the  doctors' 
advice  about  the  poor  little  invalid.  However,  diplo- 
macy and  the  spirit  of  manoeuvring  came  to  her  aid. 

Two  years  before  Edith's  accident  sho  had  made  a 
long  stay  at  Rockalpine  Castle  (for  tho  air  of  the  North 
was  considered  bracing  for  Edith) ;  and  the  old  miser 
Lord,  hearing  that  little  Edith,  who  was  his  favourite, 
was  ordered  to  spend  the  summer  by  the  sea,  had  pro- 
posed, as  a  saving  of  expense,  that  she  should  stay  with 
her  nurse  at  the  Castle ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
wish,  she  had  been  loft  there  for  several  mouths  with 
one  female  attendant. 

She  had  been  much  courted  during  her  stay  at  Rock- 
alpine by  the  Crofts  ;  and  the  lonely  child  hail  felt  very 
grateful  for  their  kindness  and  attentions,  and  had 
found  great  delight  in  the  company  of  tho  Crolt 
children,  and  still  more  in  that  of  Arthur  Bertram. 

During  that  long  visit  of  Edith's,  the  old  Earl  had 
at  first  continued  to  live  almost  entirely  in  his  own 
rooms,  with  no  company  but  his  money-bags ;  but  little 
Edith,  whose  loving,  pitying  nature  made  her  cling 
even  to  the  stern,  grey  old  man,  would  sometimes  knock 
at  his  door  with  a  basket  of  wild  flowers,  and  coax  him 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  sun,  or  tho  woods,  or  by  the  sea. 
And  the  cold,  worldly,  lonely  old  man  grew  fond  of  the 
only  thing  that  sought  and  liked  bis  company ;  and  a 
sort  of  friendship  grew  up  between  these  opposite  na- 
tures. 

Lord  Hauteville,  for  some  reason  or  other  which  he 
never  explained,  and  perhaps  could  not  have  defined, 
was  always  very  civil  and  conciliatory  to  Mr.  Croft ;  and 
Lady  Hauteville,  in  a  visit  she  paid  to  Mrs.  Croft,  con- 
trived so  adroitly  to  blend  her  wish  to  leave  Edith  at 
Rockalpine,  with  the  impossibility  of  sacrificing  her 
elder  daughters'  prospects,  or  of  trusting  tho  little  in- 
valid to  a  servant,  that  Mrs.  Croft  offered  to  take 
charge  of  the  young  lady,  and  to  give  her  every  possible 
advantage,  and  the  greatest  care  and  most  attentive 
and  tender  nursing. 

Mrs.  Croft  did  not  say  a  word  about  any  pecuniary 
arrangement,  as  connected  with  this  matter ;  but  sho 
was  very  fond  of  money,  and  had  an  oye  to  the  main 
chance  in  the  proposal  she  made.  Mr.  Croft,  who  was 
a  most  henpecked  husband  iu  every  othor  respect,  was 
still,  as  yet,  sole  and  supreme  master  of  his  cheque- 
book and  purse.  And  Mrs.  Croft  contrived  so  that 
whatever  was  paid  for  the  board  and  lodging  of 
Edith  should  be  received  by  herself,  and  that  sho 
might  thus  bo  enabled  to  indulge  in  every  expensivu 
whim,  her  own  eldest  sou,  her  idol  and  her  pet,  Roger. 


OF  ENTERTAINING  LITERATURE  AND  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 


Roger  was  at  Eton  ;  and  -while  his  father's  object  was 
to  bring  him  op  to  the  Church  (Lawyer  Croft  had  a 
living'  ready  for  him),  Soger  himself,  and  his  fond 
mother,  had  other  views. 

Roger  wished  to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  and  to  mix 
with  noblemen ;  and  even  at  Eton  he  tried  hard  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  wealth  and  liberality. 

Lord  Hauteville  was  very  well  pleased  when  his  lady 
told  him  of  Mrs.  Croft's  proposal.  He  agreed  to  the 
payment  cf  a  handsome  stipend  for  Edith's  board 
and  lodging ;  and  though  he  never  went  to  the  YiHa — 
for  he  had  a  great  horror  of.  the  spot  in  which  his 
brother  had  breathed  his  last,  and  ot  ascending  those 
door  steps  which  had  been  blotted  with  that  brother's 
life-Nood — he  got  the  old  Earl  to  consent  to  his  inviting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croft  to  dinner  at  the  Castle,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  final  arrangements  about  the 
abode  of  Edith  at  Croft  Villa. 

(To  be  eonb  .i       in  owr  next.) 


THE  SEASON  OF  BUTTERCUPS. 
Not  alone  i3  the  spring-time  the  genesis  of  life ;  it  is 
also  the  genesis  of  joy — the  soul's  season  of  promise. 
Nature  and  Man  come  back  again  to  childhood ;  child- 
hood itself  has  lighter  laughter ;  infancy  a  fresher  heart. 
Spring !  oh,  dear  spring,  with  thy  tender  voice  and  holy 
tears,  how  do  men  bless  thee  for  thy  gifts  of  love ! — 
greener  moss,  greener  grass,  blinking  sunshine,  softer 
air,  daffodils,  buttercups, — 

"  As  if  the  rainbows  of  the  fresh,  mild  spring 
Had  blossomed  where  they  fell." 

Buttercups,  the  freshest  and  welcomest  of  all.  But- 
tercups !  splashes  from  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  that  haunt  every  meadow,  and  roadside,  and 
sunny  bank,  and,  with  the  white  daisies,  make  the  gold 
and  sirrer  of  the  fields — a  gold  and  silver  more  pre- 
cious than  the  dirt  men  dig  from  mines,  because  ap- 
pealing to  their  highest  faculties,  mingling  in  the  play 
of  their  sentiments,  and  while  glittering  before  the 
ere,  Siting  the  heart  with  the  noblest  emotions.  Hail, 
beautiful  Season  of  Buttercups !  thrice  beautiful  in  thy 
timid  gentleness,  thy  confiding  innocence,  and  thy 
fulness  of  rich  promise !  Welcome,  fragrant  season  of 
slanting  sunbeams,  fresh  birthtime  of  yellow  Sowers ! 
When  the  dear  children  go,  with  hearts  full  of  spring- 
time, and  hopes  yet  in  the  unfolded  bud,  searching  for 
the  snow-flakes  and  the  spangles,  the  daisies  and  the 
buttercuna,  which  they  think  heaven  has  let  fall  as 
manna ;  then,  wearied  with  prattle,  to  loiter  home,  in 
twos  and  threes,  laden  with  their  flowery  spoils,  to  lie 
and  dream  all  night  of  worlds  made  of  flower.-,  and 
people  with  yellow  faces  and  white  daisy  eyes  and 
yellow  hear,  walking  upon  yellow  ground,  on  which  there 
is  sot  room  to  tread  without  crushing  the  buttercups. 
Welcomes  bright  birthday  of  flowers  and  song;  soft 
season  of  verdurous  freshness,  bringing  back  the  growth 
md  filling  manhood's  heart  with 


dreams  of  boyhood, 
Welcome,  Season  of 


liry  pictures  of  the  past ! 
yi,  and  soft  gales  that  kiss 
cheek  with  coolness !  When  the  honeysuckle  peeps 
for  the  first  time  at  the  open  window ;  when  wo 
tar*  out  once  more  with  heads  uncovered,  and  watch 
narrows  as  they  flutter  round  the  iry,  and,  forget- 
f  hawks  and  cats,  imagine  their  life  a  more  joyous 
than  our  own ;  when  the  hills  come  nearer  to  us 
h  their  fresh  green  flank?,  and  the  wild  wood  warbles 
Ik  a  full  hearts  song;  when  the  bare  branches  wake 
n  the  night  of  winter  to  the  morning  of  spring,  to 
p  at  the  buttercups  and  blades  of  light  sreen  grass 
I  chaster  round  thw  knee*  ;  and  then  watching  the 

icir  eyes,  and  form  thou- 
take  root  on  every  spray 


light,  that  tears  start  fr 
aaaxk  of  yellow  drops  wl 


mris  tnat 
all  the  new 


wed  in  the  brown 
h  break  info  emerald 


her  hand 
i  pity."  — 


Fun  and  Ink  T*h:*.— The  following  amoping  trick 
i  one  of  Humor  Blits's: — Von  bring  before  the  spec- 
rtori  a  glass  ram  foil  of  ink.  Dip  a  ladle  into  it,  and 
our  out  some  of  the  ink  upon  n  plate,  to  convince  the 
quw:dc«  that  the  substance  in  the  va*o  is  really  ink. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 
AX  ARAB  peri-toe  bath. 
Ox  one  side  of  the  bed  is  a  hole  in  the  ground,  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  deep ;  the  sides  of 
this,  and  the  ground  around  it,  are  plastered  with  stiff 
clay  to  prevent  its  falling  in.  Sometimes  an  earthen 
pot  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  use  of  which  is  to  per- 
fume the  persons  of  the  ladies  by  fumigation,  a  luxury 
they  indulge  in  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  odoriferous 
wood  of  the  "  tullach" — a  treo  abundant  in  the  country 
— cut  into  shavings,  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
being  placed  in  the  hole  or  pot  and  ignited,  it  burns 
without  bursting  into  a  flame,  emitting  a  large  quan- 
tity of  smoke  of  an  agreeable  odour.  The  lady,  seating 
herself  over  the  aperture,  and  covering  herself  closely, 
all  but  the  head,  with  a  thick  woollen  wrapper,  exposes 
herself  for  about  ten  minutes  to  the  thick  cloud  of 
smoke,  which,  like  a  vapour  bath,  causes  intense  per- 
spiration. After  the  operation — covering  over  the 
aperture  to  extinguish  the  embers — she  retains  her 
woollen  covering  until  the  perspiration  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, when,  clothing  herself  with  "gourgab"  and 
"  maruflh,"  she  makes  her  appearance  en  socictd.  This 
smoke,  no  doubt,  to  people  not  accustomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  i3  beneficial  in  its  influence  on  the  skin,  and  is  a 
good  tonic.  The  belles  of  the  community,  who  make 
frequent  use  of  it,  retiring  before  perspiration  takes  place, 
become  encrustated  with  an  odoriferous  covering,  which 
is  highly  prized,  and  considered  "  very  fast." — Egypt, 
the  Sov'don,  and  Cmirol  Africa. 

A  MAX  OVERBOARD. — AX  ALLEGORY. 

A  man  overboard !  What  matter  ?  The  ship  cannot 
stop.  The  wind  is  fresh,  and  the  dark  ship  has  a 
vovnge  which  mvst  be  performed.    It  goes  on. 

The  man  disappears  and  appears  again ;  he  is  en- 
gulfed and  reappears  on  the  surface ;  he  cries  out,  and 
stretches  forth  his  arms ;  but  no  one  hears  hiin.  The 
ship,  trembling  under  the  blast,  is  in  full  sail.  The 
sailors  and  the  passengers  cannot  even  see  the  man 
overboard.  His  poor  head  is  but  a  point  in  the  enor- 
mity of  the  waves. 

He  utters  despairing  cries  to  the  heavens.  What  a 
spectre  seems  the  sail  which  goes  away  from  him.  He 
looks  at  it,  looks  nt  it,  with  a  frenzied  eye.  It  goe3  on, 
pales,  grows  smaller.  Just  now  he  was  part  of  the  crew, 
and  came  and  went  on  the  deck  like  the  others.  He 
had  his  part  of  the  air  and  of  the  sun  ;  he  was  a  living 
man.  And  now — what  has  taken  place  ? — he  has  slipped, 
fallen,  and  all  is  over  ! 

He  is  in  the  monstrous  water.  Nothing  but  flight 
and  falling  away  are  under  his  feet.  The  waves  torn 
and  tattered  by  the  wind  surround  him  hideously  ;  the 
rollings  of  the  abyss  bear  him  ;  rags  of  water  flutter 
around  his  head ;  a  crowd  of  waves  spit  on  him  j  con- 
fused openings  half  devour  him.  Each  timo  he  sinks 
he  sees  precipices  full  of  night;  frightful  and  unknown 
vegetations  seize  him,  entangle  his  feet,  and  draw  him 
towards  them.  He  feels  that  he  is  becoming  au  abyss ; 
that  he  is  part  of  the  foam.  The  waves  throw  them- 
selves on  each  other.  He  drinks  bitterness.  The  cow- 
ardly Ocean  is  eager  to  drown  him.  The  Enormity 
plays  with  his  agony.  It  seems  to  him  that  all  that 
water  is  Hatred.         *         *         *  * 

Oh  implacable  march  of  human  Society,  how  many 
men  and  souls  are  lost  as  you  advance !  '1  hou  Sea  into 
which  all  fall  whom  the  Law  lets  fall !  Disappearance 
without  help !    Moral  death  ! 

That  Sea  is  tho  inexorable  social  night  into  which 
Penalty  casts  its  damned.  That  Sea  is  tho  immense 
Misery.  The  Soul  flouting  in  that  gulf  limy  become  a 
corpse.  Who  shall  resuscitate  it  ? — Victor  liwjo's  uLes 
WiMfoVUi-.'' 

THE  GOOD  BOOK. 
I  was  sot  to  read  to  him  sometimes  after  dinner  from 
tho  Good  Hook.  But  he  v  :. •••  ever  eoan-p  and  unpovorn- 
able,  and  would  have  no  Righteous  Doctrine  or  Tender 
Precepts,  but  only  took  delight  when  I  read  to  him 
from  the  Old  Scriptures  the  stories  of  the  Jews,  their 
bloody  wars,  and  how  their  captains  and  men  of  war 
slew  their  Thousands  and  their  Tens  of  Thousands  in 
battle.  And  with  shame  I  own  that  'twas  these  Furious 
Narratives  that  i  liked  also  ;  and  with  exceeding  plea- 
sure read  of  Joshua,  his  victories,  and  Sampaati,  his 
aehSeremewte,  find  (Mdeon,  how  he  battled,  and  Agag, 
how  they  hewed  him  to  pieces.  Little  cockering  books 
I  see  now  put  forth,  with  pretty  decoying  pictures, 
which  little  children  are  bidden  to  read.  Stories  from 
tho  Old  Testament  are  dressed  up  in  pretty  sugared 
language.  Oh,  yon  makers  of  Micro  little  books!  oh, 
yon  fond  mothers  who  place  them  so  deftly  in  your 
children's  hands !  bethink  yon  whether  this  strong 
meat  is  fib  fox  Babes.  An  old  Man,  whose  life  lias  been 
pass' d  in  Storms  «nd  Stratagems  and  Violence,  not 
rraoeent  of  blood-spilling,  bids  you  beware!  Let  the 
children  read  that  other  book,  its  Sweet  and  Tender 
Counsels,  it.;  examples  of  Mercy  and  Love  to  si!  Man- 
kind. "  Why  shouldn't  I  torture  the  cat  ?"  asked  111 !  te 
Tommy.  Didn't  the  man  in  the  Good  Booktio  biasing 
torches  to  the  foxe:V  tails  ?"  And  little  Tommy  lias 
som«  show  of  reason  on  his  side.  Let  the  children  grow 
np  ;  wait  till  their  stomachs  are  strong  enough  to  digest 
this  potent  victual.  When  such  indl3crcot  reading  is 
placed  in  ghfldien's  Iiend  i,  I  hono  Romish  ecclesiastics 
speak  not  altogether  foolishly  when  tiiey  tell  us  Unit 
mere  Word  slayeth, — Ho.la, 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SKULL. 
Oxce  upon  a  time,  in  Ban-  Gleu,  on  a  wild  winter's 
night,  a  farmer  and  his  family  and  servants  were  com- 
fortably seated  round  a  peat  fire,  when  the  wind  was 
howling  terribly  around  the  house,  and  the  drifting 
snow  was  clogging  up  the  doorways.  The  farmer  knew 
that  his  son  and  the  servant  girl  were  much  attached  to 
each  other,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  their  marriage. 
While  they  were  all  sitting  around  the  fire  on  that  win- 
ter's night,  he  thought  of  a  plan  by  which  the  servant 
girl  should  be  got  rid  of;  so  he  said  that  if,  before  the 
next  day,  she  would  bring  him  a  slcull  that  was  in  Sad- 
dell  Church,  she  should  have  his  son  for  a  husband. 

The  girl's  love  was  so  strong  for  the  young  man,  that 
she  joyfully  agreed  to  the  proposal,  although  it  was 
quite  seven  miles  to  Saddell,  and  the  road  thereto  lay 
over  Beinn-an-Turic.  She  knew  the  road  well,  and  all 
its  dangers  and  difficulties  even  by  daylight,  which 
would  now  be  immensely  increased  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  fierce  wind  and  driving  snow,  and  the 
slippery  rocks  and  swollen  torrents.  But  she  did  not 
shrink  from  the  danger,  and  at  once  made  ready  and 
went  on  her  way.  The  farmer  took  good  care  she  went 
alone,  and  that  his  son  did  not  follow  her.  The  brave 
girl  went  over  hill  and  glen,  battling  with  the  snow- 
storm, and  tracking  her  path  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. She  cassed  safely  over  the  southern  side  of 
Beinn-an-Tunc,  and  by  midnight  reached  Saddell 
Church.  Its  door  was  open — burst  open,  perhaps,  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind.  She  knew  the  place  where 
the  skull  was  kept,  and  she  groped  towards  it  in  the 
dark.  As  she  did  so,  she  heard  a  great  and  peculiar 
noise,  made  up,  as  it  seemed,  of  loud  moans.  There 
was  a  tramping  of  light  feet  over  the  pavement,  and 
she  heard  forms  rush  past  her;  then  a  moment's  silence, 
succeeded  by  more  mysterious  moans  and  sounds.  Ter- 
rified, but  not  disheartened,  the  brave  girl  kept  her 
purpose  steadily  in  view,  and  groping  towards  the  skid!, 
seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  made  for  the  church- 
door.  The  tramping  of  feet  and  moans  continued,  and 
the  forms  pursued  her.  Grasping  the  skull,  she  gained 
the  door,  and  pulled  it  to  after  her.  As  she  did  so  sho 
heard  a  rush  against  it ;  but  sho  turned  and  fled. 

By  daylight  she  had  regained  her  lover's  home,  and, 
half-dead  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  placed  the  skull 
in  tho  farmer's  hands,  and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise.  The  farmer  was  taken  aback  by  seeing  the 
girl,  having  hoped  that  she  would  have  perished  amid 
tho  snow  and  wilds.  He  would  not  believe  that  she 
had  really  been  to  Saddell,  and  taken  the  skull  from 
the  church,  on  such  a  night;  so  he  at  once  set  out  for 
Saddell  with  some  of  his  men,  expecting  to  be  able  to 
disprove  the  girl's  story  by  finding  tho  skull  still  in  its 
place  in  tho  church.  When  they  got  there,  and  had 
opened  tho  church  door,  they  found  within  the  building, 
not  the  skull,  but  a  number  of  wild  deer,  who,  having 
found  the  door  open,  had  sought  shelter  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm.  The  girl  had  told  him  of  the  sounds 
sho  had  heard  within  tho  church  ;  hero  was  their  cause, 
and,  much  as  he  wished  it  otherwise,  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  disbelieve  her  tale.  There  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  yield  with  tho  best  graco  he  might. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  the  match,  and,  to  make  tho 
assurance  doubly  sure,  the  lover  took  his  bravo  girl  to 
Saddell  Church  the  very  next  day,  where  sho  replaced 
the  skull  in  it  s  old  position,  and  they  were  married. 


NO  RELATION  TO  MR.  GORILLA. 
1 1'  tho  law  of  development,  by  which  man  is  supposed 
to  have  risen  from  beasts,  over  existed,  it  must  have 
ceased  to  exist  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  true 
that  no  man  can  stand  before  a  cage  of  monkeys,  or  sec 
a  cleverly  trained  one  exhibited,  without  an  awkward 
feeling  of  possible  relationship.  Tho  imitation  is  too 
close  to  be  agreeable.  But  when  a,  careful  comparison 
ii  inaile,  this  feeling  vanishes.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  typo  of  tho  Caucasian  and  tho 
lowest  Bushman  or  Australian;  but  ho  who  pretend;? 
that  the  lowest  human  being  that  walks  tho  earth  is  a 
nearer  relation  to  the  gorilla  than  to  himself,  has  not 
given  the  subject  a  proper  examination.  He  should  go 
at  once  to  the  British  Museum,  and  inspect  the  skele- 
ton, and  particularly  tho  skull,  of  the  gorilla.  I  t  is  1 1 1 r> 
head  of  a  beast;  its  brains  are  not  one-fifth  the  f=ke  of 
tho  smallest  normal  human  brain  ever  exhibited;  its 
skull  IS  more  like  that  of  a  tiger.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  other  specimens  of  tho  monkey  tribe,  with  larger 
brains  in  proportion  to  their  size;  but  thero  is  no  re- 
semblance which  can  give  ono  moment's  support  to  the 
idea  that  any  ancestor  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare  was 
ever  cveu  a  chimpanzee.  1'laco  tho  skulls  <5f  all  the 
vuricties  of  humanity  side  by  siilo  in  a  descending 
series,  and  wo  find  a  well-marked  gradation — an  im- 
provement, from  the  lowest  to  tho  highest.  Now,  by 
(he  gJ3e  of  the  lowest  form  of  tho  human  head  place  tho 
highest  that  ever  existed  in  the  dumb  races  that  mimic 
humanity  so  execrably,  and  you  have,  instead  of  a  single 
step  in  a  gradual  series,  an  immense  Kulf,  which  it: 
would  require  a  long  chain  of  gradations  to  fill.  In  one 
you  have  a  man,  gifted  with  Speech  and  reason,  capable 
of  education  and  improVehieat,  with  an  intellect  which 
can  expand  until  it  measures  tho  stars,  mid  invents  sys- 
tems of  ethnology;  in  the  other  a  brute,  which  <  ..i 
never  be  capable  of  human  speech,  or  renrjon,  or  i'.iith. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  wore  269,078  free 
negroes  in  the  slave  states  of  America,  and  222,745  in  the 
free  states. 

A  large  number  of  literary  curiosities  were  destroyed  by 
the  late  fire  at  the  Bath  theatre,  amongst  tho  most  valuable 
being  the  original  manuscript  of  Sheridan's  "  School  for 
Scandal." 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaols,  during  tho  last  seven  years,  on  a 
Charge  of  felony,  is  100,350.  Of  this  number,  2,088  had  been 
previously  committed  for  offences  against  the  game-laws. 

Within  a  radius  of  six  miles  from  Charing-cross  there  ore 
2,637  miles  of  Streets.  Since  1849  the  number  of  houses  haB 
inoroased  by  upwards  of  60,000,  and  the  length  of  streets  by 
nearly  900  miles. 

A  discovery  of  new  Shelloy  poems  has  recently  been  made. 
In  a  thorough  search  among  the  letters  and  papers  of  the 
Shelley  family,  several  poems,  mostly  unfinished,  and  many 
letters  of  the  poet's,  sheuding  new  light  on  certain  passages 
of  his  life,  have  been  disinterred.  These  are  preparing  for 
publication. 

The  Sex  of  Eggs. — M.  Gcnin  lately  addressed  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  on  tho  subject  of  "The  Sex  of  Eggs." 
He  affirms  that  he  is  now  able,  after  having  studied  the  sub- 
ject for  upwards  of  three  years,  to  state  with  assurance  that 
all  eggs  containing  the  germ  of  males  have  wrinkles  on  their 
smaller  ends,  while  female  eggs  are  smooth  at  the  extre- 
mities. 

Shakespfarb's  Birthplace. — The  spare  rooms  at  Shake- 
speare's birthplace,  consisting  of  that  portion  of  the  building 
which,  down  to  a  recent  period,  was  occupied  as  an  inn,  the 
well-known  Swan  and  Maidenhead,  are  about  to  be  fitted  up 
as  a  temporary  library  and  musenm  for  the  reception  of  any 
books,  manuscripts,  "or  relics  which  illustrate  the  life  and 
works  of  the  great  poet,  or  the  history  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Discovery  of  the  Inner  Wall  of  Jerusalem. — We  learn 
from  a  letter  from  Jerusalem  that  the  foundation  of  the  inner 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (referred  to  in  Lam.  ii.  8,  under  the  name 
of  rampart,  and  also  Isaiah  xxii.  11,  where  the  two  walls  are 
spoken  of)  has  lately  been  discovered.  As  far  as  it  is  laid 
bare,  it  consists  of  very  large  stones,  and  the  solid  masonry 
is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  western  wall  of  the  temple.  It 
is  about  four  yards  distant  from  the  present  wall. 

A  French  Scholar's  English. — M.  Gantior,  describing  the 
Exhibition,  refers  to  one  of  the  inscriptions  from  the  Bible 
on  one  of  the  friezes,  which  lie  calls  "a  pious  legend  in- 
scribed in  English."  And  he  offers  to  his  readers  the  follow- 
ing amazing  sentence  as  a  copy  of  the  pious  English  legend : — 
"  Power  and  might  are  ine  thine  hand  it  to  make  great  o  Lord 
booth  richess  and  honor  come  of  thee  thou  reignest  over  all 
and  ine  thine  hand  is."  The  real  sentence  will  be  found  in 
the  First  Book  of  Chronicles. 

Wibe-Belted  Wae-Ships. — An  important  invention  has 
been  made  in  the  application  of  wire  belts  for  the  protection 
of  ships  of  war  and  batteries  against  attack,  particularly  by 
steam  rams.  Being  somewhat  elastic,  the  inventor,  Mr. 
William  Tate,  Tynemonth,  thinks  that  our  line-of-battle 
ships,  if  covered  with  lf-inch  iron  plates,  protected  with 
halt'-a-dozen  tiers  of  wire  belts,  each  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  planked  over  with  3-inch  teak,  might  defy  any  steam 
ram  brought  against  them. 

A  Modern  Jack  Shbppard.  —  On  a  recent  rooming, 
shortly  before  six  o'clock,  some  hundreds  of  persons  were 
assembled  before  Newgate  Gaol,  observing  blankets  tied  in 
lots,  and  a  ladder  over  the  entrance  of  the  kitchen  where 
criminals  are  led  to  execution.  It  appeared  that  Philip 
Kranse,  aged  about  twenty-four  years,  a  sailor,  and  a  native 
of  Hamburg,  committed  for  robbing  a  fellow-countryman  of 
£'60,  was  confined  in  a  cell  of  the  building  of  the  west  wing, 
and  had  escaped  over  the  roof,  thence  into  the  Old  Bailey. 
Some  butchers  aided  him ;  and  a  blue  smock  being  placed 
over  his  clothes,  in  a  few  minutes  he  effected  his  escape. 

English  Bhbr  sent  Abroad. — The  quantity  of  beer  and 
ale  exported  from  this  country  in  1861  was  382,057  barrels. 
Compared  with  1860,  this  is  a  falling-o£f  to  the  extent  of 
152,770  barrels,  and  with  1859,  of  232,079  ban-els.  This  is  the 
consequence,  it  appears,  of  a  lessened  demand  for  India, 
which,  notwithstanding,  took  93,454  ban-els.  In  the  quarter 
ended  31st  March,  1862,  the  shipments  amounted  to  126,570 
barrels,  against  88,521  barrels  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1SG1,  being  an  increase  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  of  42  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  which,  in  this  instance,  is 
the  result  of  an  improved  trade  with  our  possessions  in 
India. 

Interesting  Trophy  in  the  Exhibition. — In  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  Italian  courts  has  been  set  up  a  most  interest- 
ing trophy  commemorating  the  men  who  have  made  Italy 
what  she  is,  and  opened  ont  the  golden  future  that  lies  be- 
fore her.  It  consists  of  a  glass  case,  in  which  are  the  pre- 
sentation swords  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  General  Delia  Mar- 
mora, and  which  is  surmounted  with  a  crown  of  mingled  oak 
and  laurels,  presented  to  General  Cialdini.  The  leaves  form- 
ing the  crown  are  beautifully  executed  in  enamelled  gold, 
and  in  the  front  the  name  of  Cialdini  is  found  in  pave  work 
of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  brilliants,  constituting  the  Italian 
tricolour.  The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  trophy,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  however,  is  a  sword  of  honour  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  Italy,  of  the  form  in  nse  among  the 
warriors  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  the  purest  design  of  the 
period  to  which  it  belongs,  and  was  executed  by  Castellain, 
of  Rome.  On  the  cross  of  the  hilt  is  inscribed,  in  rubies  and 
emeralds,  "  Per  la  Independenza  Italiana,"  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  pummel  there  is  a  cross  of  Savoy,  executed  in 
mosaic. 

Ericsson  and  thb  Monitor. — Captain  Ericsson  is  by  birth 
a  Swede.  He  was  born  in  Wermeland,  in  the  year  1803.  He 
early  became  cadet  of  engineers,  and  was  engaged  on  various 
public  works  in  his  native  country.  While  on  this  service 
he  invented  a  "flame  engine,"  which  he  obtained  leave  to 
offer  to  the  English  Government,  but  which  offer  was  not 
accepted.  He  soon  after  quitted  the  Swedish  army,  and  in- 
troduced some  improvements  in  steam  boilers  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway.  In  1833  he  reduced  to  prac- 
tice a  project  for  a  caloric  engine,  which,  however,  was  not 
taken  up  for  general  use.  Failing  to  obtain  the  patronage 
of  the  British  Admiralty  for  his  steamship-propellers,  he  was, 
in  1839,  invited  to  America,  and  in  1841  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  United  States'  steamer  Princeton,  on  the 

Srinciplc  rejected  by  our  Admiralty.  In  1853  the  steamer 
Womb,  propelled  by  caloric  engines,  made  her  first  trip, 
but  she  was  not  eminently  successful ;  and  a  few  months 
back  was  launched  the  iron  floating  battery  tho  Monitor, 
about  which  so  much  bos  justly  been  said.  This  Captain 
Ei  icsjon  considers  hie  evo\vning  work. 


THE  JESTER 

The  man  who  would  try  to  stab  a  ghost,  would  stick  at 
nothing. 

"  I  tell  you,  love,  I  have  got  the  plan  all  in  my  head." — 
"Ah,  then  it  is  all  in  a  nutshell." 

Woman  has  found  her  true  "  sphere  "  at  last.  It  is  about 
twenty-seven  feet  round,  made  of  hoops. 

"  How  rawe  are  all  tilings  here  below !"  as  the  swallow  said, 
when  he  was  perched  upon  the  weathercock. 

How  to  Find  the  Cab-fabe  to  any  Part  of  London. — Ask 
the  cabman  how  much  he  wants,  and  give  him  half  the 
amount. 

An  Irish  journal  says : — "  The  following  bill  was  presented 
by  a  fan  ier  to  a  gentleman  in  this  town :  '  To  curing  your 
pony  that  died,  £1  Is.'" 

Wanted. — A  young  lady  wishes  to  engage  a  master  for  a 
pair  of  black  pupils— the  pupils  of  her  own  eyes — who  can 
teach  them  the  art  of  love. 

"  Mamma,  may  I  go  a-fishing  ?" — "  Yes,  sonny,  but  don't  go 
near  the  water.  And  recollect,  if  you're  drowned,  I  shall 
skin  you,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive." 

A  bachelor  the  other  morning  remarked,  that  wives  who 
use  the  needle  are  like  the  enemy  spoken  of  in  the  parable — 
they  sow  tares  while  the  husbandmen  sleep. 

Advertising  for  a  wife  is  as  absurd  as  getting  measured 
for  an  umbrella.  "  Talk  up  "  to  the  dear  creatures,  if  you'd 
marry  them.  One  half  the  world  was  bom  to  marry  the 
other  half. 

In  a  church  in  Scotland  the  singers  exocuted  a  fugue,  and 
the  hearers  were  astonished  at  the  following  entomological 

lesson : — 

"  And  we'll  catch  the  flee, 
And  we'll  catch  the  flee, 
And  we'll  catch  the  flee-ting  hour." 

Have  You  Seen  the  Phantom?  If  you  haven't,  sup  late. 
Begin  by  eating  three  pork  chops,  which  should  be  under- 
done, and  accompanied  by  libations  of  mm,  which  should  be 
taken  neat.  Follow  this  up  with  a  couple  of  Welsh  rarebits, 
a  crab  without  dressing,  and  the  half  of  a  cold  beef-steak 
pudding.  Then  go  to  sleep  with  your  boots  on,  and  be  very 
particular  not  to  untie  your  neckcloth.  Your  dreams,  says 
Fun,  will  be  very  like  those  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  new 
drama,  with  this  sole  difference,  that  while  they  are  quite  as 
horrible,  they  will  be  much  more  interesting. 

Scene  in  a  School-Boom. — "  First  class  in  philosophy, 
come  up.  Ichabod,  what  are  the  properties  of  heat?" — "The 
properties  of  heat  is  to  warm  your  toes  when  they  get  cold, 
by  holding  them  to  the  fire,  and  so  forth." — "Next.  Yon, 
Solon." — "The  chief  properties  of  heat  is  that  it  expands 
bodies,  while  cold  contracts  them." — "Very  good,  Solon. 
Can  you  give  me  an  example?" — "Yes,  sir.  In  summer, 
when  it's  hot,  the  days  are  long :  and  in  winter,  when  it  is 
cold,  the  days  get  to  be  very  short."—"  Go  to  the  head,  Solon. 
Boys,  take  your  seats."  And  the  learned  pedagogue  was 
lost  in  wonder  that  so  familiar  an  illustration  bad  escaped 
his  philosophical  mind. 

 *  

HOME  HINTS 

The  art  of  making  tea,  say  the  Chinese,  consists  in  pour- 
ing the  water  on  and  off  immediately,  so  as  to  get  the  flavour. 

To  Preservb  Water. — Water  may  be  preserved  quite  pure, 
either  in  long  voyages,  or  in  cisterns,  by  the  addition  of 
about  3  lbs.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  powdered ;  stir  it 
well  together,  and  the  water  will  lose  any  bad  taste. 

Sally  Lunn. — Three  ounces  of  melted  butter,  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  yeast,  a  pint  of  milk  alter- 
nately with  the  flour,  making  a  batter  too  thick  to  pour.  Put 
the  mixture  in  two  "  Turks'  heads,"  and  keep  them  covered 
and  warm  till  light,  then  bake  one  hour. 

Chlnbse  Cement  or  Glue. — This  preparation  is  often  sold 
as  liquid  glue,  and  is  made  of  one  part  of  orange  shellac 
(broken  small),  digested  in  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit.  It 
is  strong  and  inodorous,  and  should  be  of  the  consistence  of 
molasses.  Wood  can  be  joined  so  effectually  by  this  cement 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  break  in  the  same  place. 

How  to  Make  a  Good  Cup  of  Tea. — M.  Soyer  recommends 
that,  before  pouring  in  any  water,  the  teapot,  with  the  tea  in 
it,  should  be  placed  in  the  oven  till  hot,  or  heated  by  means  of 
a  spiritrlamp,  or  in  the  front  of  the  fire  (not  too  close,  of 
course),  and  the  pot  then  filled  with  boiling  water.  The  re- 
sult, he  says,  will  be  (in  about  a  minute)  a  delicious  cup  of 
tea,  much  superior  to  that  drawn  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Liquid  Glve. — The  French  method  of  making  a  strong 
glue  that  maybe  used  cold,  is  as  follows : — Place  2  lbs.  of  best 
pale  glue  in  a  quart  of  soft  water  ;  let  this  digest  by  placing 
the  vessel  in  a  larger  one  containing  boiling  water-,  when 
the  solution  is  complete,  let  it  cool  while  gradually  stirring 
in  7  ozs.  of  nitric  acid ;  bottle  with  tight  stopping.  This  is 
very  strong,  and  will  not  gelatinise. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  Safest  Position  in  a  Thunderstorm. — Men  are  often 
struck  by  lightning  in  the  middle  of  open  plains.  Many 
facts  show  that  the  danger  is  still  greater  under  trees :  from 
this  double  remark,  Dr.  Winthorp  inferred  that  when  sur- 
prised<fcy  a  thunderstorm  in  the  open  country,  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  to  avoid  lightning  is  to  place  oneself  at  a  httle 
distance  from  some  largo  tree;  by  "a  little  distance,"  he 
meant  anything  from  sixteen  to  forty  feet.  A  still  more 
favourable  station  would  be  one  intermediate  between  two 
trees,  at  the  prescribed  distance  from  both.  Franklin  ap- 
proved these  precepts.  Henley,  who  also  thought  them 
confirmed  both  by  theory  and  experience,  recommended  in 
the  case  of  a  single  tree,  five  or  six  yards  between  the  extre- 
mity of  the  longest  branches. 

To  Preserve  Roses. — Take  a  just  opening  bud  in  a  slanting 
direction  from  the  parent  stem,  then  quickly  mould  hot  seal- 
ing-wax close  around  the  end  for  about  an  inch  up,  then 
carefully  place  it  in  a  close  box,  which  you  must  put  some- 
where so  as  to  be  entirely  secluded  from  all  air.  About 
Christmas,  for  the  first  time,  open  the  box ;  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  off  the  wax,  again  slanting,  put  the  roses  instantly 
into  tepid  water,  allow  them  to  rest  there  for  the  space  of 
about  half  a  minute,  then  place  them  into  cold  water.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  them  be  exposed  too  much  to  the  snnlight, 
or  either  too  cold  or  too  hot  a  room.  I  have  ever  found  this 
to  succeed,  so  that  I  have  had  (to  the  wonder  of  all  visitors) 
roses  in  full  beauty  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Should  it  so 
happen,  from  any  inattention  or  draught  of  air,  that  the 
flowers  have  lost  their  colour,  I  have  heard  that  to  hold 
them  over  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  is  certain  to  restore  to 
them  their  pristine  beauty  of  colour. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Paraffin  matches  is  the  last  new  invention.  It  has  for  its 
object  the  production  of  matches,  at  a  low  cost,  free  from  sul- 
phur and  from  objectionable  odour.  It  consists  in  dipping 
the  ends  of  the  wooden  splints  into  melted  paraffin,  or  in 
saturating  them  with  paraffin  oil,  prior  to  their  being  tipped 
with  either  of  the  ordinary  lighting  compositions.  The 
patentee  prefers  to  use  solid  paraffin  oil  alone  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  he  claims  also  the  employment  of  stearin  or  Japan 
wax,  in  combination  with  paraffin. 

The  Fiction  of  the  Rattlesnake's  Spring. — Popular 
works  constantly  state  that  snakes  spring  upon  animals  they 
wish  to  destroy.  Readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  snakes  possess  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, — 
that  they  never  either  spring  or  leap.  The  greatest  distance 
at  which  a  rattlesnake  can  strike  is  one-half  the  length  of  its 
body ;  and  its  power  of  darting  at  an  animal  is  seldom  exer- 
cised at  more  than  one-third  of  its  length  distant  from  tho 
general  coil  of  the  body.  When  the  snake  is  in  ropose,  it 
lies  at  length,  or  sometimes  coiled  or  wrapped,  fold  on  fold, 
in  the  loops  of  the  other  snakes  which  happen  to  be  in  tho 
same  compartment.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  alanned,  it 
extricates  itself,  and  throws  the  body  into  a  coil,  from  the 
edge,  or  from  the  centre  of  which,  the  tail  projects  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  its  vibrating  with  that  extraordinary  swiftness 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  animal.  The  beau  is  raised 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  body,  the  neck  and  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  lying,  not  in  complete  circles,  but  in  a  few  abrupt 
curves  across  the  mass  of  the  coils.  In  this  position,  which 
is  described  as  one  of  singular  grace,  the  long  black  tongue 
is  rapidly  and  frequently  protruded,  and  the  animal  is  pre- 
pared to  strike.  The  instant  before  the  blow,  the  lungs  arc 
emptied  rapidly,  and  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  wind- 
pipe causes  a  hissing  sound.  The  short  curves  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  are  now  rapidly  straightened,  and  the  head 
is  thrust  forward  in  a  straight  line.  The  jaws,  at  the  same 
instant,  are  widely  separated,  and  the  poison-fangs,  which 
usually  lie  flatly  on  the  upper,  are  raised  up,  so  as  to  permit 
of  their  entering  the  flesh  of  the  victim. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Marbiage  is  a  feast  where  tho  grace  is  sometimes  better 
than  the  dinner. 

Every  fool  knows  how  often  he  has  been  a  rogue,  but  every 
rogue  does  not  know  how  often  he  has  been  a  fool. 

If  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love  of  you,  fill  her 
above  the  brim  with  love  of  herself; — all  that  runs  over  will 
be  yours. 

Politeness  may  prevent  the  want  of  wit  and  talents  from 
being  observed ;  but  wit  and  talent  cannot  prevent  the  dis- 
covery of  the  want  of  politeness. 

To  do  much  good,  and  make  but  little  noise,  is  a  singular 
thing.  Some  say  much,  but  do  nothing;  but  Christians 
should  do  much,  and  say  nothing. 

There  is  a  relief  in  ridicule  and  good-natured  satire. 
Laughing  at  the  misconduct  of  the  world  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  ease  us  of  any  disagreeable  passion  about  it. 
Redeem  thine  hours — the  space  is  brief 

While  in  thy  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver; 
And  measureless  thy  joy,  or  grief, 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever. 
Gbeat  Truth. — One  secret  of  the  practical  failure  in  after 
life  of  so  many  promising  young  persons  is,  I  apprehend, 
that  they  did  not  learn  that  a  man  s  capacity  and  success  in 
the  world  is  estimated,  not  by  what  he  can  do,  but  by  what . 
he  does. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Origin  of  the  Crown. — There  is  no  mention  in  Scripture 
of  a  royal  crown,  as  a  kingly  possession,  till  the  time  when 
the  Amalekites  are  described  as  bringing  Saul's  crown  to 
David.  The  first  Roman  who  wore  a  crown  was  Tarquin, 
B.C.  616.  It  was  at  first  a  mere  fillet,  then  a  garland,  subse- 
quently stuffs  adorned  with  pearls.  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  English  king  who  wore  this  symbol  of  autho- 
rity, a.d.  872.  Athelstan  (a.d.  9j9)  wore  a  modem  earl'-- 
coronet.  In  1053,  Pope  Damasus  II.  introduced  the  Papal 
cap.  Thirteen  years  later,  William  the  Conqueror  added  n 
coronet  with  points  to  his  ducal  cap.  The  Papal  cap  was  not 
encircled  with  a  crown  till  the  era  of  John  XIX.  (1276).  Nine- 
teen years  afterwards,  Boniface  VIII.  added  a  second  crown. 
Benedict  XII.  completed  the  tiara,  or  triple  crown,  about  tho 
year  1334.  In  1386,  Richard  IT.  pawned  hi>  crown  and  regalia 
to  the  City  of  London,  for  £2,000.  The  crosses  on  the  crown 
of  England  were  introduced  by  Richard  III.,  1483.  The 
arches  date  from  Henry  VII.  (1485).  The  Sceptre  has  under- 
gone as  many  changes  as  the  crown.  Originally  it  was  a 
staff,  intended  for  the  support  of  the  monarch;  they  who 
shortened  it  sometimes  turned  it  into  a  club,  to  lay  prostrate 
their  people. 

London  of  Elizabeth's  Reign. — Greatly  had  London  in- 
creased in  size  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne ;  and  it 
continued  to  grow  so  rapidly  during  her  reign,  that  its  ex- 
tension was  forbidden.  Yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  map  drawn 
by  Aggas,  in  1560,  we  are  forced  to  smile  at  what  our  fore- 
fathers considered  the  wondrous  stretch  of  the  city.  "  Fins- 
bnrie"  Field  was  a  field  indeed,  and  a  place  of  practice  for 
archers,  though  it  was  getting  dotted  here  and  there  with 
houses,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  said  archers.  There 
were  three  windmills,  too,  on  the  open  ground  hard  by. 
Spital-fieldswere  equally  verdant ;  Goodman-fields  still  more 
so.  Clerkenwell  was  not  yet  annexed.  The  Strand  was  a 
kind  of  lane  from  London  to  Westminster,  ornamented  on 
the  south  side  with  noblemen's  mansions  running  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  All  west  of  Charing  Cross  was  open  coun- 
try, Spring  Gardens  having  a  bowling-green  and  several 
favourite  promenades.  There  were  a  few  scattered  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  along  the  road  to  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields.  St.  Pancras,  Kentish  Town,  and  Tottenham 
Court  were  villages  only  to  be  reached  by  a  mral  and  some- 
what dangerous  walk.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  thcro 
were  not  ten  buildings  between  Lambeth  and  where  the  west 
foot  of  Blackfriars-bridge  now  stands.  From  thence  to  the 
Borough  there  was  a  row  of  houses,  and  a  few  more  were 
scattered  between  Tooley-street  and  Horseledown.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.  the  whole  population  of  London  was 
calculated  at  150,000. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

Tit    OP  Mr*  SLAVE. 

*  the  neighWhood  of  rira/a  Inn-lane  there  are 
ncMToiu  court*  and  alleys,  from  a  eiuiual  glance  into 
mich  th<>  stranger turn*  with  a  fueling  almost  of  horror. 
Th*T  r>»e»l  to  him  unexpected  glimpse*  of  the  dark 

In  th^se  retreat*  poverty  umm><i  a  f'/rm  even  more 


f  these  dismal  court*  that  tho 
iftt,  who  ousted  of  hi*  descent 
k  himself,  aftwr  tho  service  ho 
two,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 

rtainly,  for  one  of  lofty  preten- 


THK  BEGINNING  OF  i KIENDSHIP, 


siona !  Singular  evea  for  one  who  had  riot  scrupled  to 
avow  hig  poverty ! 

Into  this  narrow,  pestilential  court  the  moonlight 
which  filled  tho  night  without  had  not  found  its  way. 
The  tall  houses,  which  shut  out  even  the  tainted  air, 
fait  broad  impenetrable  shadows.  Their  roofs  glistened 
in  light,  but  beneath  they  were  lost  in  utter  black- 
ness. 

At  that  hour,  most  of  the  inmates  of  the  wretched 
houses— and  each  gave  shelter  to  many  families — had 
|  retired  to  seek  oblivion  from  their  woes  in  sleep. 

Occasional  oaths  and  imprecations,  proceeding  from 
|  the  open  windows  of  crowded  rooms,  alone  disturbed 
the  dead  silence  of  the  place. 

That  silence  the  stranger  bad  ovidently  no  dosire  to 
(  interrupt.  His  hearing,  which  had  been  bold  and  mar- 
have  sunk  a  step  .  tH,  suddenly  changed.  Ho  stopped  at  the  narrow  en- 
rd  a.i  the  lowest,  trance  of  the  court,  and  looked  into  the  darkness  with 
they  have  tasted  a  fixed  and  anxious  gaze,  and  when  he  ventured  into  it, 
his  step  was  almost  inaudible;  ho  walked  cautiously 
and  on  tip-toe. 

Thus,  without  attracting  attention,  he  reached  tho 
fifth  house  in  thin  wretched  court. 

At  the  door  of  tliis.  house  he  again  paused,  and  lis- 
tened. 
All  was  still. 


In  the  utter  darkness,  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish 
one  house  from  another,  yet  tho  stranger  appeared  to 
have  no  misgivings.  After  a  moment  s  hesitation,  he 
pressed  his  knuckles  against  the  door,  which  yielded  at 
,  the  slightest  touch.    It  was  not  even  closed. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  destitution  to  share  none  of  the 
apprehensions  of  wealth.  In  these  dens  life  was  safe, 
|  for  it  was  worthless,  and  they  who  owned  it  rested 
without  fear,  for  they  owned  nothing  else. 

Singularly  enough,  the  stranger  did  not  appear  to 
share  the  general  confidence  or  indifference.  Having 
entered,  he  turned,  and  carefully  secured  tho  door  with 
a  knot  of  cord  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Then  ho  proceeded  to  ascend,  in  the  darkness,  flight 
after  flight  of  rotting  and  creaking  stairs.  His  move- 
ments were  absolutely  without  noise.  Only  experience 
could  have  given  him  his  knowledge  of  tho  place  and 
his  facilities  for  turning  it  to  account. 

As  tho  man  crept  up  tho  topmost  flight — that  which 
led  him  into  the  storey  beneath  the  roof — a  faint  light 
attracted  his  attention.  It  streamed  in  a,  broad  Una 
beneath  a  door,  to  which  a  few  steps  sufficed  to  briu^ 
him. 

With  the  silence  which  had  characterised  all  his 
movements  the  man,  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
entered  tho  room  into  which  it  led. 
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It  was  a  small  apartment  under  the  roof,  which  formed 
ono  inclininpr  sido  of  it.  The  furniture  was  poor  and 
scanty,  but  i't  was  clean;  and  there  were  evou  indica- 
tions of  soniolhhig  moro  than  poverty  about  it.  Upon 
a  table,  scratched  and  broken,  but  which  had  at  one 
timo  formed  an  ornament  in  a  far  different  apartment, 
there  rested  a  pilo  of  books  in  foreign  bindings.  A 
cloak,  lined  with  mangy  furs,  hung  from  a  nail ;  a 
guitar  without  strings  rested  in  a  corner ;  and,  chiefly 
conspicuous,  a  crucilis  of  ivory,  ancient,  and  of  some 
value,  occupied  a  place  over  tho  wretched  mantelpiece. 

Those  objects  were  clearly  discernible,  though  no 
light  burned  in  the  room ;  they  stood  out  distinctly  in 
the  glaro  of  the  firo,  which  burned  briskly  in  the  narrow, 
pinched-up  grate. 

This  handful  of  fire  it  seemed  to  be  the  occupation  of 
tho  solo  occupant  of  the  garret  to  nurse  and  tend  ;  and 
in  this  employment  all  his  faculties  seemed  absorbed. 
His  large,  luminous  eyes  were  fixed,  as  if  by  a  sort  of 
fascination,  upon  tho  glowing  coals  ;  and  with  outspread 
hands  he  seemed  to  clutch  convulsively  at  tho  littlo 
heat  which  they  emitted. 

"Comrade!  said  the  man  who  entered,  in  a  low 
whisper. 

For  a  moment,  ho  who  bent  over  tho  fire  gavo  no 
hoed  :  then  slowly  and  vacantly  he  turned  his  faco  upon 

tho  speaker. 

As  seen  in  tho  lurid  glow  of  the  flames,  that  faco  was 
ouo  not  easy  to  forget.  There  was  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  manly  beauty;  out  how  violated — how  distorted! 
Masses  of  grey  hair,  matted  and  uncombed,  concealed 
tho  brow,  and  scarcely  revealed  eyes  of  unnatural  lustre 
burning  in  their  cavernous  sockets.  The  gaunt  cheeks, 
and  tho  full,  sensuous  lips  of  the  man,  were  white — ab- 
solutely white ;  and  around  the  mouth  and  over  the 
face  hung  a  thick  mass  of  grizzled  beard,  revealing 
hero  and  there  patches  of  livid  flesh. 

Into  this  beard  the  fingers  of  a  yellow,  claw -like  hand 
were  fiercely  twisted. 

"  Roderick,"  said  tho  stranger,  again  speaking,  "  had 
you  lost  me?  Did  you  begin  to  think  me  gone  for 
ever  ?" 

Ho  of  the  whito  faco  heaved  a  deep  moan,  and  his 
lips  moved  as  if  trying  to  shape  themselves  into  a  reply. 

"  I — I  had  forgotten,"  he  answered  at  length,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"Ah,"  said  the  other  reproachfully,  in  his  foreign 
accent,  "you  have  again  deceived  me.  You  are  drunk 
— drunk  with  this  Devil's  poison ! " 

Ho  pointed  as  ho  spoke  to  a  fragment  of  some  brown 
substance,  which  remained  in  an  open  paper  upon  the 
table. 

Tho  man  replied  only  with  a  groan,  piteously  bc'ying 
the  fixed  vacant  smile  upon  his  colourless  lips. 

Tho  foreigner  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  .Roderick,  my  comrade,"  he  cried,  "  why  will  you 
do  this  ?  Why  will  you,  who  are  so  brave,  yield  like  a 
weak  child  to  tho  fiend  that  curses  you  —  kills  you? 
You  aro  liko  a  living  corpso ;  the  cold  damp  of  death  is 
on  your  brow,  and  on  your  hand,  and — great  God ! — you 
glare  at  mo  with  the  eyes  of  an  idiot !" 

The  opiuni-eater — for  it  was  with  the  juice  of  that 
hideous  poison  tliat  the  man  robbed  himself  of  energy, 
and  slowly  of  life — raised  ono  hand  deprecatingly.  He 
had  neither  tho  will  nor  the  power  to  cusquss  the  point; 
and  ho  knew  too  well — far  better  than  the  man  who 
remonstrated  with  him  —  the  nature  of  the  tyrant  to 
which  ho  had  sacrificed  his  manhood. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  pause  of  short  duration,  during 
which  tho  foreigner  fixed  upon  his  companion  a  gaze, 
partly  of  admiration,  partly  of  bitter  contempt.  Then 
ho  spoke. 

"  Roderick,"  ho  said,  "  I  have  done  well  to-night." 

"  Well  ?"  repeated  the  other,  feebly. 

"  Yes.  Did  I  not  say  to  you  that  tho  worst  had 
corns — that  destitution  stared  us  in  tho  face — that,  un- 
less something  happened,  you  must  take  a  larger  dose 
of  your  poison,  and  1  must  try  the  effects  of  my  national 
remedy  for  sorrow,  a  brazier  of  charcoal  ?" 

"  You  did." 

"And  I  said  truly.  But  I  didn't  bring  you  the 
opium,  nor  did  I  prepare  the  brazier ;  can  you  under- 
stand why  ?" 

Tho  man  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  hud  lost  tho  power 
to  understand. 

"  It  was,"  resumed  the  other,  "  because  I  was  not 
without  hope.  Without  hope ! — I  am  tho  child  of  Fate, 
and  it  is  nover  timo  for  me  to  despair.  At  the  worst, 
Faf  o  conae3  to  the  rescuo  in  one  form  or  another.  This 
timo  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  woman." 

"A  woman?" 

"  Yes.  See  hero :  this  dainty  little  wallet,  this  parse 
r,f  velvet,  heavy  with  its  embroidery  of  gold,  could  only 
have  belonged  to  a  woman,  and  a  woman  of  position, 
too.   And  see — see !" 

Ho  drew  from  the  purse  as  ho  spoke  a  roll  of  notes. 
Placing  them  npon  the  table,  he  proceeded  to  torn 
them  over  with  a  quick  finger  and  thumb,  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  agitating  his  frame  as  he  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  fresh,  crisp  paper,  and  glanced  at  the  sums  it  repre- 
sented. Tho  opium-cater  was  also  interested ;  a  gleam 
came  into  his  languid  eyes,  and  a  faint  flush  lit  up  tho 
cheeks,  while  aud  clammy  as  the  face  of  the  dead. 

"  Roderick !''  cried  tho  impetuous  Frenchman,  "  we 
are  saved— we  are  made!  Here  is  enough  to  keep  ns 
in  comfort,  nay,  in  luxury,  while  the  good  cause  grows ; 
end  where  this  comes  from  there  is  more.  I  have  found 


a  mino,  comrado  —  a  mino  that  will  yield  anything, 
everything,  for  the  working !" 

"  I  hear  you,  Paul,"  answered  tho  other,  faintly,  and 
in  a  tono  which  implied  that  ho  wished  his  companion 
to  proceed. 

"  Yon  would  know  how  I  obtained  this — how  I  de- 
tected tho  mine  ?  Ah,  Roderick !  tho  man  who  keeps 
his  eyes  open  will  always  find  something  worth  looking 
at.  When  I  loft  you,  two  nights  ago,  I  wrapped  myself 
in  my  cloak,  and  wandered  away — away  eastward.  I 
had  no  object.  '  1  shall  meet  a  friend,'  I  thought ;  '  I 
shall  find  something — borrow  something — steal  some- 
thing, if  it  comes  to  that.' 

Tho  eyes  of  tho  man  called  Roderick  turned  signifi- 
cantly towards  the  pile  of  notes  upon  the  table  before 
him. 

"  No,"  said  tho  Frenchman  quickly,  interpreting  his 
glance ;  "  I  did  not  steal  these.  They  were  a  loan ;  I 
drew  them  upon  the  future.  But  you  shall  hear.  I  had 
reached  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  many  streets  with 
which  the  part  to  which  I  betook  myself  abounds,  when 
my  Fato  whispered  to  mo.  '  See,'  it  said, '  there  is  a 
carriage ;  it  has  an  occupant ;  to  that  occupant  your 
Fate  confides  you.'  I  looked  up.  It  rolled  slowly  before 
me  ;  a  common  street  cab,  but  from  which  the  number 
had  been  removed.  The  driver,  also,  was  not  tho  cab- 
man of  tho  streets.  This  vehicle  drove  slowly,  and  pre- 
sently it  stopped.  A  whito  hand  was  thrust  from  the 
inside — a  white,  small  hand,  for  I  marked  it  well — aud 
a  woman  let  herself  out,  and  softly  closed  the  door.  In- 
stantly the  cab  rolled  off." 

"  And  the  woman  ?"  asked  Roderick,  striving  to  con- 
centrate  his  attention  on  the  story. 

"  She  did  not  stay.  A  few  doors  off  there  were  the 
flaring  lights  and  the  glowing  placards  of  a  small 
theatre ;  toward  this  she  bent  her  steps.  Her  manner 
betrayed  fear  and  agitation ;  her  movements,  also,  were 
those  of  a  woman  of  birth  and  breeding.  To  be  brief, 
this  woman  entered  the  theatre ;  I  followed.  She  had 
means,  and  soon  found  her  way  into  tho  best  part  of  the 
house,  one  of  three  boxes  above  the  stage ;  I  had  but 
a  few  pence,  and  I  perforce  contented  myself  with  a 
corner  in  tho  crowded  gallery.  But  I  selected  a  corner 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to  that  which  she 
occupied,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  her  unceasingly ; 
there  was  not  a  movement  that  I  did  not  see — not  an 
expression  of  her  face  that  I  did  not  register  in  my 
memory." 

"  But  why — why  should  you  have  done  this  ?  "  de- 
manded the  listener. 

"  You  will  see.  For  a  time  she  sat  veiled.  The  per- 
formance on  tho  stage  was  of  an  exciting,  thrilling 
description,  but  one  glance  contented  her.  Then  her 
eyes  wandered  listlessly  around,  or  remained  fixed  on 
tho  drapery  before  her.  But  at  the  entrance  of  any 
fresh  character  upon  the  scene,  she  started,  looked  up, 
then  dropped  her  eyes  as  before.  '  Ah,  ah,  madam ! ' 
said  I, '  you  await  some  favourite  actor ;  you  are  fasci- 
nated ;  you  are  in  love  with  one  of  these  painted  heroes.' 
My  surmise  was  correot.  At  last  he  came :  the  imper- 
sonator of  a  part  of  no  importance,  but  a  fine,  tall,  hand- 
some fellow — such  a  man  as  would  catch  the  fancy  of  a 
weak  woman.  Then  she  was  all  eye  and  ear.  For  a 
moment  she  even  ventured  to  raise  her  veil,  and  in  that 
moment  I  recognised  her  — " 

"  You  did— you  knew  her  ?  " 

"  I  had  met  her  in  bygone  times  ;  in  Paris,  too,  and  I 
recalled  the  face  as  that  of  one  who  had  moved  in  the 
highest  circle.  I  instantly  resolved  upon  my  course. 
She  was  rich ;  she  courted  secresy.  I  was  poor ;  I  had 
detected  her,  and  I  determined  that  she  should  pay  me 
for  the  advantage  I  had  gained.  A  trifling  incident 
confirmed  both  my  suspicion  and  my  determination. 
At  th§  close  of  the  piece,  when  the  other  actors  had  re- 
ceived their  calls,  this  second-rate  favourite  camo  before 
the  curtain.  And  as  he  passed,  a  bouquet  fell  at  his 
feet.  It  was  dexterously  thrown,  but  his  eye  and  mine 
detected  the  hand  that  had  bestowed  it.  The  veiled 
lady  had  committed  that  indiscretion." 

"  I  see.    And  you — what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  The  bouquet  thrown,  she  left  the  house  ;  I  followed, 
but  I  was  too  late  for  my  purpose.  She  had  entered 
the  cab,  and  it  was  already  rolling  down  the  street." 

"  You  lost  her,  then  ?" 

"  For  that  time.  But  to-night,  as  I  suspected,  she 
came  again.  She  waited  for  him,  bad  an  interview  with 
him,  and  — " 

"Go  on." 

"  Simply,  she  has  obliged  us  with  tho  loan  of  these 
notes." 

The  narrative  had  interested  and  excited  Roderick, 
but  ho  was  still  like  a  man  buffetting  with  the  waves. 
His  strong  will  contended  with  the  fumes  of  the  drug 
which  clouded  his  brain,  and  it  was  only  by  snatches 
that  ho  could  gather  the  purport  of  the  Frenchman's 
words,  which  came  to  him  as  if  from  a  distance. 

"And  the  lady?"  he  asked;  "can  yon  not  recall 
her  name  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  shall  meet  her ;  and  her  face,  which  is 
of  raro  beauty,  I  shall  detect  in  a  moment.  But  here — 
see ! — here  is  her  crest  embroidered  in  gold  upon  the 
purse." 

Roderick  seized  it. 

For  a  moment  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  concentrate 
his  gaze  upon  tho  object  as  it  lay  in  his  hand.  A  mist, 
thick  and  impenetrable,  seemed  to  obscure  it.  But  by 
degrees  the  wandering  orbs  obeyed  his  will;  the  mist 


vanished,  and,  as  it  did  so,  the  opium-eater  started  to 
his  feet  with  a  cry  of  rago  and  indignation. 

And  dashing  tho  purso  to  tho  floor,  ho  ground  it  be- 
neath his  heel. 

"Paul  Monnerat,"  ho  cried,  "you  have  played  me 
falso ! " 

"  I  ?   Aro  you  mad,  Roderick  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  recovered  my  senses.  I  have  awakened 
from  my  opium  dreams  in  time — only  in  time.  It  was 
well-devised,  this  plot,  this  scheme  between  you  and  the 
cursed  harlot.  You  havo  a  good  heart,  Paul,  but  you 
are  clumsy  in  your  inventions,  and  I  am  not  blind." 

The  Frenchman,  who  had  also  risen,  stood  gazing  at 
his  frantic  companion  in  speechless  amazement. 

"You  seo  I  know  all,"  continued  Roderick;  "you 
havo  discovered  my  secret,  and  havo  thought  to  servo 
me.  But  I  refuse  to  yield  an  inch.  I  will  not  humblo 
myself  to  her,  though  I  drop,  rolling  into  a  pauper's 
grave.  No!  Lady  Grace  do  L'Olmo  has  sought  at 
once  to  appease  her  conscience  and  punish  my  pride, 
and  tho  6tory  you  havo  told  me  was  well-concocted  " 

"  It  was  true — in  every  word  true,"  interrupted  Paul 
Monnerat. 

"  Yes,  as  she  is  true — true !  Heaven  help  her !  But 
you  have  played  your  part  kindly,  though  not  well. 
You  have  become  her  almoner;  but  I  decline  to  become 
her  slave,  her  hireling,  her  dependant.  She  has  bribed 
you  to  offer  me  this — trash  " 

He  snatched  the  bundlo  of  bank  notes  from  tho  tablo 
as  he  spoke. 

"  You  have  done  her  bidding,"  he  continued.  "  Tell 
her  so.  You  have  played  tho  part  of  her  go-between  to 
your  very  best.  TeU  her  so,  and  from  me.  You  have 
asked  me  to  accept  her  ladyship's — charity !  And  seo— 
this  is  my  answer ! " 

As  he  spoke  he  tore  the  notes  asunder  with  a  yell,  as 
a  wild  beast  tear*  the  flesh  of  its  victim ;  and,  with  a 
curse,  tossed  them  into  the  red  hollow  of  the  fire. 

In  one  instant  they  were  powder ! 

"  Madman !"  cried  Paul,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  rescue  the  precious  notes ;  "  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"I  have  answered  Lady  Grace  de  L'Oime,"  ropliod 
Roderick,  coolly. 

"  No  !  cried  Paid  Monnerat ;  "  you  havo  simply  re- 
duced yourself  from  wealth  to  destitution." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TWO  CROSSES. 

Violet  was  delirious. 

That  was  the  message  which  they  brought  to  Colonel 
Heartlaw,  as  he  sat  over  his  untastcd  breakfast,  on  the 
morning  after  the  outrage  at  the  Black  Villa. 

Tho  wound  she  had  received  from  tho  discharge  of 
the  Colonel's  pistol  was  slight — a  mere  flesh-wound  in 
the  arm ;  but  tho  stato  of  mental  agony  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  had  proved  too  much  for  her  delicate  organisa- 
tion. Combined  with  the  terror  of  the  moment,  it  had 
prostrated  her ;  and  sho  now  lay  on  her  bed,  talking 
wildly  of  things  which  those  around  her  could  not  com- 
prehend. 

"  As  to  her  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Hetty,  "  it's  full  of  eyes. 
First,  it's  black  eyos  looking  over  a  wall ;  then  it's  black 
eyes  peeping  through  a  hedge ;  then  it's  angels  with 
blue  eyes ;  then  it's  demons  with  green  eyes,  and  red 
eyes,  and  flames  of  eyes.  Mercy  on  us  !  What  docs  the 
darling  mean  ?   Ana  something  about  papers." 

"  Papers  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel,  who  was  the  person 
addressed. 

"  Oh,  yes  j  ever  so  much  about  papers — eyes  and 
papers,  papers  and  eyes !" 

"  Mere  raving,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  But  now  what 
is  to  be  done?  My  arrangements  aro  made  ;  tho  ship 
sails  to-morrow.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  my  darling 
in  this  state,  and  yet  I  cannot  stay  for  her  recovery. 
By  the  way,  Mrs.  Hetty,  can  you  in  any  way  account  for 
the  presence  of  that  ruffian  in  tho  house  last  night  ? 
Ephraim  has  examined,  and  finds  that  my  room  was  not 
entered  from  the  window.  But  if  not,  how  could  the 
man  have  found  his  way  there  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  it's  more  than  I  can  tell,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hetty,  "  unless  ho  got  in  from  Miss  Violet's  room, 
which  her  window's  open  mostly  night  and  day." 

"True;  and  that  might  havo  accounted  for  her  com- 
ing into  the  room  at  that  unfortunate  moment — unfor- 
tunate, that  is,  in  one  respect ;  but  in  another,  perhaps, 
most  fortunate." 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

"  Yes :  as  it  was,  the  intruder  had  only  time  to  carry 
off  a  writing-case  of  no  value ;  whereas,  lying  on  th* 
table  next  it,  was  a  cash-box  full  of  notes,  and  contain- 
ing, besides,  papers  useless  to  others,  but  which  I  would 
not  have  lost  for  their  weight  in  gold.  But  for  Violet's 
apparition  " 

"  They  might  havo  been  gone !  Bless  me !  how  things 
do  work  round ! " 

Here  the  conference  ended ;  but  it  was  followed  by 
many  more  during  that  day,  at  each  of  which  the  health 
of  Violet  was  the  chief  theme  of  conversation.  Toward 
evening  sho  was  calmer,  and  her  stato  was  tho  more 
hopeful. 

And  this  was  indeed  a  delight  to  Colonel  Heartlaw : 
for  that  evening  ho  was  compelled  to  take  his  farewell 
of  the  beloved  girl. 

A  sad  close  it  was  to  years  of  mutual  affection.  The 
gathering  twilight  dimly  revealed  to  him  tho  belovsd 
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face,  pole  anil  wasted,  the  rich  tresses  scattered  wildly 
around  it,  and  the  eyes  rolling  with  a  vacant  and  un- 
natural gaze. 

The  Colonel  ad™ need,  and,  taking  the  little  hand  in 
hij,  whispered  the  familiar  name. 
"  Violet  '."  he  eaid. 
His  voice  was  choked  with  emotion. 
She  did  not  hear  him.   The  voice  she  loved  awoke  in 


Pained  to  the  heart,  he  bent  over  her,  he  looked  into 
her  eyes,  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  cold  brow,  and 
celled  her  "darling"  and  "  beloved  "—and  to  all  ehe 
was  indifferent. 

It  might  have  been  a  stranger  by  her  side. 

"  Oh !  this  is  agony !"  he  said,  the  tears  standing  in 
hat  eyes ;  "  T  cannot  bear  it — I  cannot  bear  it !  Violet, 
my  child,  raj  child  ;  roar  father  blesses  yon !  In  this 
hour  of  porting,  he  calls  on  Heaven  to  watch,  and  guard, 
and  comfort  yon !  Good-bye." 

One  glance  at  the  white  face — one  shudder  at  the 
wild,  eighties*  eyes — and  he  was  gone ! 

Violet  had  lost  her  benefactor,  and  her  truest  friend. 

Need  we  detail  the  slow  and  painf  al  steps  by  which  she 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  that  loss  ?    Need  we  show 
how,  as  day  succeeded  day,  the  fever  subsided,  and  her  I 
enfeebled  Main  grew  to  the  consciousness  of  surround- 
ing things,  sad  slowly,  slowly  recalled  the  terrible  past,  | 
and  realised  the  yet  more  terrible  present  ?   No  :  it  is  i 
eaough  to  say  that  the  awakening  mu  agonising.   And  ' 
the  knowledge,  tenderly  imparted  to  her,  that  the 
Colonel  was  indeed  gone,  almost  induced  a  relapse. 

It  was  Violet's  first  great  sorrow,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

"I  am  alone!  I  am  alone!"  she  would  murmur  to 
herself,  hoar  after  hoar  ;  "  I  am  alone !    I  am  alone !" 

Aad  the  terror  of  loneliness  overwhelmed  her. 

Bat  tin*  lows  on,  careless  of  oar  joys  and  griefs: 
':  cB'.-ueaat  Nature  performs  her  funeti  as,  whether  wu 
laugh  ac  weep :  and  the  divine,  life-giving,  hoolth- 
ir  - pi  ring  mil  tit  noes  are  eunerior  even  to  despair.  So, 
aa  the  days  went  on,  Violet  gained  health  and 
strength  j  and  with  these  came  aa  amelioration  of  her 
aagnu*  for  the  past,  and  hunt  gleams  of  hope  for  the 

"  I  am  akme !"  she  still  murmured  |  but  she  did  not 
feel  her  Imanii  with  such  poignant  intensity. 

And  this  was  in  soma  measure  due  to  the  motherly 
rare  of  Mrs.  Hetty— to  say  nothing  of  Ephraim,  who,  in 
his  anxiety,  seemed  to  lire  oa  the  bottom  stair  of  the 
flight  hanim*  aa  Violet's  room.  Nor  were  these  the 
ousy  nViendi  by  whom  she  wae  surrounded.  As  soon  aa 
the  dr-ctnr  had  pronounced  her  out  of  danger,  Sir 
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Violet,  her  bosom  friend,  thought  not:  and  yet  she 
hardly  knew  why  she  had  that  impvession.  Moidorc 
Lodge  was  a  palace  in  its  kind,  aud  had  Aurelia  been 
a  princess,  she  could  not  have  wanted  for  less.  Surely, 
then,  she  should  havo  been  happy.  Should?  Violet 
did  not  even  breathe  to  herself  the  suspicion  that  she 
iv  a=  not. 

And  yet  it  seemed  to  her,  that  as  Aurelia  sat  in  a 
cloud  of  silken  drapery  by  the  bedside,  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  fell  upon  a  face,  in  the  abounding  beauty 
of.  which  there  was  yet  a  shade  of  weariness,  perchance 
of  sorrow.  That  face  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
her  own.  It  wa3  of  an  entirely  different  type.  In  a 
lower  rank  of  life,  it  might  almost  have  been  supposed 
to  have  derived  some  of  its  more  striking  characteris- 
tics from  the  gipsy  stock.  The  luxuriant  hair,  blacker 
than  night ;  the  eyes,  in  the  solemn  depths  of  which  the 
lightnings  of  passion  kindled  and  glowed;  the  com- 
plexion, dark  but  clear  j  the  ruddy  cheek  j  the  teeth, 
flashing  their  snows  through  the  rich,  full,  Oriental 
lips — aJU  these  indicated,  or  would,  in  one  less  highly 
connected,  relationship  to  that  strange  race  who  claim 
descent  from  the  Pharaohs. 

Some  idea  of  this  passed  through  Violet's  mind,  as 
she  gazed  at  her  from  her  conch  of  pillows ;  but  other 
thoughts  soon  chased  it  from  her  mind. 

"  Aurelia,"  she  said,  "  it  is  but  a  few  months  since 
we  parted,  and  now — you  are  a  woman !  Have  I,  too, 
passed  through  that  wondrous  stage  at  which  girlhood 
ends,  and  womanhood  begins  f" 

The  young  girl  looked  up  hastily,  and  a  crimson  flush 
suffused  her  cheek  as  she  said,  as  if  avoiding  a  more 
direct  answer : — 

"Am  I  indeed  so  changed  ?  Am  I — oh,  tell  me,  tell 
toe ! — am  I  lees  the  school-girl,  and  more,  much  more 
the  woman  ?" 

"  And  if  I  answered  '  yes,'  darling,  would  it  grieve 
you  so  much  f" 

"Grieve  me?  Oh,  no,  no!  You  do  net  understand 
— you  cannot  understand.  No  matter  whether  it  grieves 
or  pleases — tell  me,  is  it  so  ?" 

There  was  an  earnestness,  a  fierceness,  in  the  manner 
of  the  girl,  which  terrified  Violet.  It  was  unnatural, 
and  yet  ehe  felt  that  it  was  real — terribly  real. 

"  Aurelia,"  she  eaid,  "  you  mast  not  question  me. 
Your  own  heart  will  answer  you.  You  are  more  changed 
in  feeling  than  in  form,  and  even  in  that  you  have  grown 


menials  knew  nothing  about  soap,  and,  in  fact,  were 
piteously  ignorant  of  everything  ehte.  Violet  expreeeed 
her  thanks,  bat  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  visit  from 
her  ladyship's  daughter,  Aurelia,  would  be  even  more 
beneficial  to  her. 

The  suggestion  was  not  received  with  a  very  good 
grace. 

A  cloud  overtwept  the  brow  of  Lady  Wylde  at  the 
taiution  of  Aurelia  ;  and  H  was  only  by  an  effort  that 
she  recovered  her  accustomed  smile. 

"You  will  see  unite  enough  of  Aurelia,  Miss  Heart- 
law,"  she  said,  when  you  come  to  live  at  Moidore 
Lodge.  But  as  you  wirl.  If  she  will  not  worry  you — if 
you  are  quite  sure  she  will  not  worryyou  t" 

"  I  am  quite,  quit*  sure,"  replied  Violet. 

Aad  anon  after  Lady  Wyldc  took  her  leave,  acconi- 
wnied  to  the  AW  by  Mrs.  Hetty. 

'  You  win  take  great  care,   said  her  ladyship,  of 

"Ob,  yen,  n»y  lady!"  inteTTnTtted  Mrs.  Hetty,  "you 
amy  r*  tare  of  that.   She  shall  want  for  nothing," 
She!"  eaebirmed  hrr  ladyship,  with  a  toss  of  the 

head,  "  I  wasn't  alluding  to  that  "    She  checked 

1>»^Hf ;  "  I  was  speaking  of  my  soup-turecn  : 

Then  motioning  to  the  lad  afflicted  with  the  buttons, 
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t*rrrp«<?tiotr*  which  drew  her  from  her  home. 

"  Thank  God !"  cried  the  girl,  with  a  fervour  which 
the  subject  did  not  apparently  warrant. 

"  now  changed  we  both  are !"  said  Violet.  "  since 
that  fresh  spring  morning  when,  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  I  first  stood  in  the  little  school-room,  then  a  place 
of  dread,  but  afterwards  the  soaae  of  hours  whose  hap- 
piness can  never  come  avain.    I  recall  it  as  if  it  was  but 
yesterday.    The  staid  Miss  Simmer  and  poor  Hetty ; 
the  group  of  timid  girls  about  the  door  on  tiptoe  for  a 
of  the  aaar  pupil ;  and  you,  darling,  the  favoured 
,  as  you  rushed  wildly  in,  and  grasping 
8,  promised  to  love  me  for  ever  and  for 
for  my  blue  eyes !" 
Strange !   Even  as  she  spoke  the  attention  of  Aurelia 
had  wandered.    Her  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  open 
window  ;  she  was  absorbed  in  thought. 
With  a  start  she  recovered  herself. 
"And  you  arc  Burc,  quite  sure,"  she  said,  abruptly, 
"  that  I  am  no  longer  a — a  school-girl  ?    That  I  have 
ontgTown  the  look,  the  air,  the  manners  of  a  child  ? 
You  are  quite  sure  r 
"  And  what  if  you  hare  not  ?"  asked  Violet. 
"Oh,  don't,  don't  say  it!"  ejaculated  the  girl,  tears 
springing  into  heT  eyes  aa  she  spefre  ;  "  unless  you  wish 
to  break  my  heart,  say  anything  but  that!" 
"  But  why  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Violet  dear;  don't  seem  to  notice  my 
wild  ways,  my  haggard  looks.  I  have  eyes  enough  on 
mi — don't  torture  me  with  yours.  Let  me  believe, 
think,  feel  I  am  a  woman,  and  let  me  havo  a  woman's 
privilego  to  act  as  I  will  net." 

She  had  left  her  scat.  She  had  twined  her  white 
fingers  in  the  floating  tresses  that  huag  around  her. 
She  was  pacing — slowly  pacing — the  little  chamber. 

"  You  loved  him  ?'  she  said,  pausing  suddenly. 

"Him?   The  Colonel?" 

*'  Yes." 

"As  my  father." 

"  Pshaw !  Think,  if  yoa  had  loved  him  twenty,  forty, 
n  hundred  times  as  well.  If  his  presence  hud  been 
heaven  to  you,  his  absence — hell!  if  every  word  ho 
breathed  had  thrilled  your  soul ;  if  every  look  had  given 
yon  eentacy ;  tf  the  mere  thought  of  him  had  been  meat, 
drink,  life,  everything — and  you  had  parted  !" 

"  But,  darling  ' 

"lint  think  of  this.  Now  think,  if  to  your  warm, 
fierce,  eager,  j.  lasionate  entreaties  — if  to  your  abject 
prayers  to  meet  again — he  had  returned  a  Message — 

three  brief  linen— telling  yon  that  yon  wore  a  simple 
girl,  tender  enough  to  wait  his  lordship's  leisure!" 
She  did  not  pansc. 

She  did  not  wait  the  answer  to  her  question. 

With  large,  fierce  eyes,  that  seemed  to  scorch  the 
tears  in  them,  she.  paced  and  paced,  twisting  a  hand- 
kerchief 11  bout,  her  hands,  and  tearing  it  to  shreds. 

The  sight  of  her  was  piteous. 

Violet  felt  it  so  ;  and  stretching  forth  her  hind,  she 
laid  it  on  the  shoulder  of  the  sobbing,  impassioned 
girl. 


"Aurelia!  what  is  your  grief— your  agony?"  slit 
asked  in  gentle  tones. 

"It  may  bo  guessed,  not  told,"  replied  the  other, 
fiercely.    u  But  you,"  she  added,  as  if  relenting,  "  hoiv 

should  you  guess  it  ?   You  have  never  known  ah  ' 

what  mark  is  that — that  mark  upon  your  arm  ?" 

She  had  seized  the  exquisite  white  nrm  held  out  to 
her ;  and  now  paused,  gazing  on  it  in  amazement. 

"  Tis  a  simple  mark — perhaps  a  scar,"  Baid  Violet. 

"  And  when — where  did  you  receive  it  P" 

"  In  childhood,  I  suppose.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  time." 

"And  yon  have  never  asked  t" 

"  No ;  snrely  it  is  nothing." 

"It  is  a  punctured  cross,"  replied  Aurelia,  slowly. 
In  itself  it  would  be  singular  j  but  6ee !  here  is  its 
fellow." 

She  stripped  an  aim,  round  and  beautiful  as  sculp- 
tured bronze,  as  she  spoke,  and  threw  it  forward. 

And  there  Violet  beheld  the  facsimile  of  the  cross! 
which  her  own  arm  displayed ! 

(To  be  contirttted  in  ow  next.) 


THE  JUNE  HAYMAKERS, 

The  aim  breaks  through,  it  has  pierced  tho  blue, 

And  cloven  the  red  cloud's  heart, 
As  up  throsgh  the  corn,  this  sweet  June  mom, 

The  larks  by  twenties  start. 

The  grass-green  sea  rolls  wild  and  free 

For  many  a  pleasant  mile  ; 
As  row  by  row  the  mowers  go, 

On  each  brown  face  is  a  smile. 

The  corn-flower  blue  wears  a  jewel  of  dew# 

And  over  tlie  calm  (rrass-sea 
The  poppies  on  high  their  red  flags  fly, 

Fluttering  in  their  glee. 

In  a  flashing  row  the  keen  scythes  go, 

And  the  dead  grass  scents  the  air. 
Far  over  our  head  the  sun-clouds  spread 

With  a  splendour  "  rich  and  rare." 

Ere  nightfall  come  aud  birds  be  dumb, 

The  grass  in  roods  all  dead, 
In  long  sweet  heaps,  where  the  cricket  leaps 

Shall  round  our  mowers  spread. 

W&LTBB  THOajrjBU  V. 


THE  FOREIGNERS  AT  TI1E  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  ail  laughed  over  the  poor  lady  who,  havip  .- 
spent  a  few  i\  eeks  in  Paris,  came  back  declaring  tha. 
she  had  all  but  forgotten  her  own  language  !  With  tin 
example  by  way  of  warning,  I  really  tremble  for  the 
South  Kensington  folks.  Tho  number  of  foreigiiei'i- 
dowa  in  tliat  quarter  is  alarming,  or  amusing,  according 
to  the  light  in  which  you  view  it  j  and  as  to  the  lan- 
guages discoursed  there!  they  set  one  speculating  as 
to  whether  Babel  wasn't,  after  all,  a  primitive  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

This  confusion  of  tongues  lias  already  suggested  ex- 
pedients to  the  money-making.  1  saw  to-day,  in  Bi-omi 
ton-row,  a  placard  with  three  startling  head-lines, thus  : 
"TTrrEiipitEiTn!  Interprete!  DolmetscherT"  Tin- 
rest  of  it  was  in  English  onlu,  and  apprised  the  intelli- 
gent foreigner,  in  this,  to  him,  unknown  tongue,  that 
one  Perkins  was  prepared,  for  a  consideration,  to  act  in 
tho  capacity  indicated. 

The  cross-Channel  individuals  for  whom  this  accom- 
modation is  so  disinterestedly  provided,  are.  at  present 
the  great  objects  of  interest  to  me,  both  outside  and 
inside  the  building.  There  is  nothing  within  those 
walls  which  1  watch  with  more  interest  than  tho  odd, 
quaint  figures,  hovering  about  them,  having  apparently 
stepped  fresh  from  the  panels  of  old  Italian  and  Flemish 
painters,  i  met  an  old  man  tho  oilier  day  wdio,  I  could 
havo  sworn,  sat  as  model  to  Quentyn  Matsys  for  his 
pictum  of  the  "  Misers."  And  in  one  of  the  galleries 
th«  re  was  an  old  man  arranging  something  on  a  stand — 
1  think  it  must  have  been  an  instrument  in  connection 
with  the  Rosicriieian  experiments — who  was  a  Walking 
Rembrandt,  and  1  am  convinced  wonld  have  fetched  no 
end  of  money  at  Christie'sl  Ho  had  a  face  so  brow  n 
that  it.  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  got  it  s  tone,  unles. 
it  had  been  baked.  Round  this  flowed  grey-white  locks, 
lengthened  into  curls  on  the  shoulders.  This  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  broad-leaved  hat,  such  as  you  can't  get 
in  England  :  a  hat  a  hich  combines  in  itself  I  he  Spanish 
sombrero  and  the  undeveloped  Cardinal's  hat  of  the 
French  cure.  To  complete  the  identity,  this  individual 
wore  a  long,  chooolato-brown  gaberdine,  with  sugar- 
loaf  buttons  mid  loops  from  the  neck  to  below  the  knees. 
"A  genuine  animated  lU'tnbrandt,  depend  upon  it!" 
I  said  to  myself;  and  the  more  1  looked  the  more  I  was 
convinced  of  it. 

But  specimens  such  as  these  are  rare,  and  are  only  to 
lie  found  in  connection  with  some  of  the  intensely 
foreign  Courts.  It  is  chiefly  our  French  "Moossoo" 
and  our  German  cousin  who  are  to  bo  met  with  in 
shoals.  Aud  how  amusing  tho  genuine  specimens  are  ! 
I  mean  those  with  the  peg-tops  in  plaits,  and  the  very 
nmall  waists,  and  tho  funny  little  hats,  slightly  curled 
in  the  brim,  which  nothing  can  muko  popular  in  Eng- 
land. I  mean,  also,  thoso  whoso  boards  appear  to  have 
been  blunted  off  with  gunpowder,  which  lias  left  their 
fanes  blue-black  oven  to  the  top  of  their  crop-ears  ;  and 
whose  bullet-heads  aro  so  closely  cropped  that  they 
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suggest  unpleasant  ideas  about  tlie  galleys.  These  are  the 
people  who  make  the  cigarettes,  an  art  which  noEnglish- 
man  ever  acquired.  I  refer,  of  co\irse,  to  the  impro- 
vised, not  the  manufactured  article.  You  will  see  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German  coolly  take  out  his  little  roll  of 
paper,  take  out  a  single  feuillc — about  the  size  and  con- 
sistency of  a  quarter  of  a  bank-note — produce  his  to- 
bacco-pouch, and,  with  a  little  twist  of  the  thumbs  and 
fingers,  produce  a  neat,  compact,  and  enjoyable  cigar- 
ette, which,  though  not  held  together  by  a  particle  of 
gum,  smokes  fairly  to  the  last  half-inch.  Let  an 
Englishman  try  this  feat.  He  will  run  his  fingers 
through  half-a-dozen /eitiZZes,  rub  his  tobacco  to  powder, 
and  succeed  in  producing  a  bulbous  indescribable  mass, 
which  won't  smoke  even  before  the  tobacco  bursts  out 
of  its  cerement  and  is  trodden  under  foot.  But  I  sup- 
pose this  is  a  gift,  and  depends  upon  temperament,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  a  cigarette-producing  nation ; 
but  then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  go  into 
raptures  and  embrace  one  another,  and  skip  about  and 
sing  little  snatches  of  Beranger,  and  all  because  our 
big  packing-case  has  crossed  the  water  and  got  safe  to 
Brom  pton,  as  I  saw  three  Frenchmen  do  yesterday. 

These  foreigners  have  led  me  away.  And  yet  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  said  a  word  about  my  friend  the 
ouvrier.  No;  not  the  workman.  Distinctly  under- 
stand me,  that  I  don't  believe  in  French  workmen.  I 
believe  in  a  Frenchman  who  is  called  Francois,  and 
who  wears  a  blue  jean  pinafore,  and  blue  jean  peg-tops, 
and  gold  car-rings  and  a  canvass  shirt,  a  large  flat, 
cheese-like  cap,  and  goes  about  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  I  believe  in  him.  He  is  the  ouvrier  of  my 
youth  and  of  my  manhood.  And  he  is  here,  as  much  at 
Lome  as  in  his  native  Paris,  or  his  native  Boulogne,  or 
his  native  anywhere.  And  his  hands,  I  think,  are 
thrust,  if  any  tiling,  more  deeply  into  his  peg-tops  here 
than  I  have  seen  them  elsewhere ;  so  that  how  and 
when  l/ie  labour  of  the  vast  French  Court  was  achieved, 
was,  and  will  remain,  a  mystery  and  a  marvel  to  me  for 
evermore. 


THE  SICK  BOY. 

He  sleeps,  poor  gentle  lad  !  worn  out 

With  hours  of  feverish  pain  ; 
After  the  conflict  and  the  strife, 

He  calmly  sleeps  again ! 

Those  placid  eyelids  faintly  close, 

Soft  is  each  long-drawn  breath ; 
The  very  quiet  wakens  fear — 

Sleep  is  so  like  to  Death. 

The  tender  mother  by  his  side 

Her  patient  vigil  keeps, 
Content  to  know  that  pain  is  past, 

And  that  her  darling  sleeps. 

Wasted  with  watching,  still  no  sense 

Of  weariness  she  knows  ; 
He  sleeps — and  from  that  thought  her  heart 

Gathers  enough  repose. 

His  hours  of  anguish  she  has  shared, 

With  anguish  scarcely  less  ; 
His  pain  has  racked  her  heart,  his  cries 

Have  echoed  her  distress. 

Never  a  moment  has  she  left 

The  spot  her  heart  assigned ; 
While  Life  with  Death  contended,  Love 

No  other  place  could  find. 

And  now  she  gathers  her  reward — 

Hopeful  her  bosom  feels, 
Knowing  that  He  who  strikes  the  blow 

The  stricken  also  heals. 

Sleep  on,  fair  boy !    Each  hour  of  rest 

An  hour  of  health  will  give  ; 
Watch,  gentle  motheT,  glad  at  heart — 

Thy  best-beloved  wilflive ! 

W.  S. 


DEATH  AND  SLUMBEB. 
In  brotherly  embrace,  walked  the  Angel  of  Sleep  and 
the  Angel  of  Death  upon  the  earth. 

It  was  evening.  They  laid  themselves  down  upon  a 
hill  not  far  from  the  dwellings  of  men.  A  melancholy 
silence  prevailed  around,  and  the  chimes  of  the  evening 
bell  in  the  distant  hamlet  ceased. 

Still  and  silent,  as  was  their  custom,  sat  these  two 
beneficent  Genii  of  the  human  race,  their  arms  entwined 
with  cordial  familiarity,  and  soon  the  shades  of  night 
gathered  around  them. 

Then  arose  the  Angel  of  Sleep  from  his  moss-grown 
couch,  and  strewed,  with  a  gentle  hand,  the  invisible 
grains  of  slumber.  The  evening  breeze  wafted  them  to 
the  quiet  du  elling  of  the  tired  husbandman,  enfolding 
in  sweet  sleep  the  inmates  of  the  rural  cottage,  from 
the  old  man  upon  the  staff  down  to  the  infant  in  the 
cradle.  The  sick  forgot  their  pain ;  the  mourners  their 
grief ;  the  poor  their  care.    All  eyes  closed. 

His  task  accomplished,  the  benevolent  Angel  of  Sleep 
laid  himself  again  by  the  side  of  his  grave  brother. 
"  When  Aurora  awakes,"  exclaimed  he,  with  innocent 
joy,  "men  praise  me  as  their  friend  and  benefactor. 
Oh  !  what  happiness,  unseen  and  secretly  t  o  confer  such 
benefits  !  How  blessed  are  we  to  be  the  invisible  mes- 
sengers of  the  Good  Spirit !  How  beautiful  is  our  silent 
calling !" 

So  spake  the  friendly  Angel  of  Slumber. 

The  Angel  of  Death  sat  with  still  deeper  melancholy 
on  his  brow,  and  a  tear,  such  as  mortals  shed,  appeared 
in  his  large  dark  eyes.  "  Alas !"  said  he,  "  I  may  not, 
like  thee,  rejoice  in  the  cheerful  thanks  of  mankind ;  they 
call  me  upon  the  earth  their  enemy  and  joy-killer." 

"  Oh !  my  brother,"  replied  the  gentle  Angel  of  Slum- 
ber, "  and  will  not  the  good  man,  at  his  awaking,  re- 
cognise in  thee  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  gratefully 
bless  thee  in  his  joy  ?  Are  we  not  brothers  and  ministers 
of  one  Father  f" 

As  he  spake,  the  eyes  of  the  Death  Angel  beamed 
with  pleasure,  and  again  did  the  two  friendly  Genii  cor- 
dially embrace  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  BELGRAVIAK  MAMMA. 

'"Til  these  that  early  Unit  the  female  soul ; 
lull  net  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll ; 
Tea^h  infant  cheek*  a  hidden  blush  to  know, 
And  little  hearts  to  flatter  at  a  beau." 

Port. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Augusta,"  said  Lady  Hauteville  to 
her  eldest  daughter,  after  Edith  had  been  carried  off 
in  Mr*.  Croft's  brougham,  to  reside  at  Croft  Villa  for  an 
indefinite  period— ''WeD,  I'  m  very  glad  that's  settled. 
It  would,  indeed,  hare  been  a  sad  thing  if  your  presen- 
tation and  Georgina' s  had  been  delayed  on  account  of 
poor  Edith;  and  yet,  if  Mrs.  Croft  had  not  so  kindly 
offered  to  take  her,  what  could  have  been  done  ?" 

"I  suppose  she  must  have  remained  herewith  grand- 
pan  and  her  nurse,  mamma,"  said  Miss  Augusta,  very 
coldly.  "  It  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  keep 
Georgina  and  me  back  on  account  of  that  little  carrotty 

™  I  think,"  said  Miss  Georgina,  "  much  too  great  a 
with  Edith  ;  a  little  sickly,  ugly  thing!" 
not  your  beauty,  certainly,  my  dears,  said 
'*  and,  I  own,  I  do  not  like  her  dispo- 
sition or  her  manners.  She  has  no  dignity,  no  proper 
pnde,  no  lady-like  reserve,  no  necessary  little  feminine 
artifice ;  but  I  beg,  my  loves,  yon  will  not  foTget  she  is 
your  sister,  and  an  invalid,  and  that  it  is  bad  taste  not 
at  least  to  appear  to  feel  an  affectionate  interest  in 
her!" 

Bad  taste !  It  never  struck  Lady  Hanteville  that  it 
was  very  bad  feeling — that  she  cared  little  about. 

Bat  were  the  cold,  proud  young  beauties  right  ? 
Was    Edith  Lorraine  "  a  carrotty  cripple,"   and  a 

•*e»ljr>  aR'7  httle  thing?"  Her  hair  was  certainly  of 
»  very  red  auburn,  and  ill-nature  might  call  it  carrotty, 
bat  it  was  most  silken,  profuse,  ana  rippled ;  and  was 
just  of  the  hue  to  ripen  into  the  colour  of  the  horse- 
Mmt,  or  the  pheasant' s-breast. 

Her  elder  sisters  had  fine  long  hair  of  a  pale  flaxen, 
sad  to  them  Edith's  rich  tresses  were  odious.  They 
had  remimt  featnres,  slightly  aquiline,  a  delicate  bloom, 
and  light  blue  eves. 

Edith  had  a  broad  foil  forehead,  fine  deep-set  dark 
eyes,  fall  of  fire  and  filing,  and  looking  at  that  time 
much  too  Urge  for  the  little  pale,  pointed  face  to  which 
th*7  belonged. 

With  regard  to  her  figure  i  it  was  very  small  for  her 


age,  and  threatened  to  be  deformed  by  a  curvature  of 
the  spine,  and  the  shortening  of  one  leg.  And  even  the 
doctors  could  not  decide  positively  what  the  result  of 
the  accident  she  had  met  with  would  be.  A  good 
accession  of  health  and  strength  might  enable  her  to 
recover  entirely. 

As  it  was,  she  was  doomed  to  spend  the  livelong 
day  on  a  reclining-board.  And  this  necessity,  which 
shut  her  out  from  all  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of 
other  children,  would  have  been  intolerable  to  her,  but 
for  the  sympathy,  companionship,  and  devoted  kindness 
of  Arthur  Bertram,  Mr.  Croft's  grandson. 

The  Croft  children,  headstrong,  selfish,  and  quarrel- 
some, took  little  notice  of  poor  Edith,  who  could  not  in 
any  way  contribute  to  their  amusement. 

But  Arthur  Bertram  would  sit  by  her  reclining-board 
the  livelong  day  reading  to  her  ;  for  when  Edith  went 
to  live  at  the  Crofts  he  was  four  years  older  than  her- 
self, very  precocious  in  intellect,  but  rather  a  proud, 
sensitive  boy,  who  preferred  the  company  of  the  gTateful 
and  bright  little  invalid  to  that  of  the  rude,  jealous, 
bullying  young  Crofts. 

Mrs.  Croft  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  little  Edith 
had  every  care  and  attention.  She  was  made  a  great 
deal  of,  for  she  was  the  Earl  of  Rockalpine's  grand- 
daughter, and  had  no  little  influence  with  the  miserly 
old  recluse,  who  to  please  her,  as  she  gained  strength 
and  was  able  to  sit  up  and  drive  out,  would  invite  her 
and  her  chosen  friend  Arthur  to  spend  weeks  together 
at  the  Castle;  and  Edith  would  sometimes  get  one 
or  other  of  the  Croft  children  included  in  the  invi- 
tation, and  induce  her  grandpapa  to  let  Roger  and 
some  of  his  Eton  schoolfellows,  whom  he  invited  during 
the  holidays  (always  selecting  rich  and  affluent  men)  to 
fish  or  shoot  in  the  Rockalpine  preserves. 

Edith  was  fast  growing  straight,  strong,  rosy,  and 
very  pretty ;  and  a  more  charming  little  couple  than 
Edith  Lorraine  and  Arthur  Bertram  could  not  be  found. 
And  while  they  grow  together  in  grace,  goodness,  and 
beauty,  we  must  inquire  what  Lady  Hauteville  and  her 
handsome  daughters  are  doing  in  town;  and  how  the 

Kesentation  of  the  Misses  Lorraine  went  off  at  her 
ajesty's  Drawing-room. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PRESENTED  AT  COURT. 

"  So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time." 

S&UEMHAtt. 

"  With  stores  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  adjudge  the  prize." 

Miltoit. 

We  have  said,  that  at  the  first  Drawing-room  of  tlio 
season  held  by  our  beloved  Queen  (then  a  proud  wife 
and  a  happy  daughter),  Lady  Hauteville  intended  to 


present  her  two  eldest  girls,  Miss  Lorraine,  and  Georgina 
Lorraine. 

Miss  Lorraine  was  eighteen;  and  seventeen  (which 
was  her  sister's  age)  is  that  which  Fashion  lias  fixed  for 
that  ceremony  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  inauguration  of 
the  young  English  lady  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand" 
into  fashionable  life. 

It  is  an  anxious  and  important  event  to  all  mothers 
and  daughters.  Of  course  it  is  much  more  so  among 
tho  aspiring  classes  (whose  predecessors  in  the  female 
line  have  not  had  the  honour  of  bending  the  knee  to, 
and  kissing  the  hand  of,  the  queens  of  other  days)  than  it. 
can  bo  to  those  "  born  to  tread  the  crimson  carpet,  and 
to  breathe  the  perfumed  air,"  and  to  whom  presenta- 
tion at  Court  comes  as  a  natural  event,  and  almost  as  a 
birthright.  But  still,  even  to  the  loftiest,  it  is  an  event 
of  importance.  The  young  beauty,  whom  the  wise  Bel- 
gravian  mamma  has  so  carefully  kept  from  tho  eyes  of 
those  whose  fiat  decides  her  rank  as  a  belle,  lest  the 
great  charm  of  novelty  should  be  worn  off,  is  now  exhi- 
bited for  the  first  time  to  the  world  of  Fashion,  and  that 
in  the  searching  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  and  bare- 
headed, and  her  neck,  her  arms,  and  shoulders  unco- 
vered— in  short,  in  an  evening  dress,  which  a  wag  once 
severely  called  almost  a  dress  of  Eve — is,  as  it  were,  put 
up  in  the  matrimonial  market. 

For  what  else  in  reality  is  this  introduction  into 
society  ?  And  what  are  all  the  rich  old  beaux  (whether 
widowers  or  bachelors)  "  who  from  sordid  parents  buy 
tho  loathing  virgin,"  but  bidders — the  highest  bidders, 
perhaps  ■ —  in  that  market,  and  those  to  whom  the 
youngest  and  loveliest  aro  sure  to  be  "  knocked  down?" 

Lady  Hauteville  was,  as  wo  have  said,  a  parvenu; 
and  though  a  vory  clever  one,  and  a  very  adroit  imitator 
of  tho  calm  self-possession  and  high-bred  indifferenco 
of  the  fair  patricians  around  her,  she  was  not,  as  they 
were,  exactly  what  she  seemed.  In  reality,  she  was 
very  much  excited  at  tho  idea  of  presenting  her  daugh- 
ters. 

She  was  in  an  inward  fever  about  their  dress,  their 
appearance,  and  the  effect  they  would  produce.  Her 
eldest  was  rather  backward,  both  in  the  development  of 
her  person  and  her  mind  ;  while  the  second  was  preco- 
cious, at  least  as  far  as  the  former  is  concerned.  And 
therefore  it  was  that  Lady  Hauteville  had  decided  to 
give  Miss  Lorraine  tho  advantage  of  another  year,  hoping 
she  would  fill  out  into  greater  roundness,  and  havo 
more  manner,  and  more  to  say  for  herself,  and  bo  even 
then  not  more  of  a  woman  than  her  sister  at  seventeen. 

She  had  acted  wisely.  Miss  Lorraine,  who  at  seven- 
teen had  been  lank  and  scraggy,  with  very  thin  arms 
■and  red  elbows,  a  very  flat  bust,  and  a  tendency  to  purple 
arms  and  a  red  nose,  shy,  nervous,  silent,  and  awkward, 
at  eighteen  was  a  well-rounded,  graceful  creature,  with 
white  hands  and  a  white  noac,  easy  manners,  and  plenty 
to  say. 

It  was  a  very  gay  Drawing-room.   Victoria, "  every 
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inch  a  Queen,  although  those  indies  bo  not  many,"  as 
has  boon  cleverly  said,  stood  with  her  noble  Consort 
close  at  hand,  the  soft  spring  sun  sparkling  in  her 
jewels,  and  a  bright  light  and  a  soft  beam  in  her 
large;  blue  eyes,  whenever  any  fair  youug  debutante  bent 
tremblingly  before  her. 

Fair  Quels !  the  Angel  of  Death  had  not  then  left  the 
shadow  of  his  dark  wings  on  her  heart  or  hearth ;  she 
had  never  known  a  real  woe.  Alas,  alas !  how  hasi  she 
wept  sincfl  that  bright  day!  May  lie  who  sent  the 
dread,  fierce  sorrow  enable  her  to  bear  it,  and  in  His 
mercy  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

But  to  our  tale.  Lady  Hauteville,  although  all  rich 
brocado  and  gorgeous  colours,  and  flashing  gems  her- 
self, was  well  aware  that  an  elegant  simplicity  best  be- 
comes the  spring-time  of  beauty.  Autumn  has  her 
gorgeous  velvet  dahlias ;  spring  has  her  pale  primroses, 
her  snowdrops,  her  soft  lilies. 

Among  those  presented  at  that  Drawing-room,  the 
Misses  Lorraine  were  pre-eminent  for  that  fair,  deli- 
cate, proud,  patrician  beauty  which  is  almost  peculiar 
to  our  young  female  aristocracy.  They  were — as  ddbtt- 
tantes  always  should  be — in  pnro  white;  their  glacie 
silk  trains  were  ornamented  with  bouquets  of  lilies-of- 
the-valley,  white  roses,  and  stephauotis;  their  many- 
skirted  tulle  dresses  were  looped-up  with  the  same. 
They  wore  no  ornaments  but  pearls ;  long  and  ample 
white  tulle  roils  hung  like  a  soft  vapour  about  them  ;  a 
pearl  tiara  was  on  each  fair  brow ;  a  plume  of  white 
feathers  waved  gracefully  from  each  blonde  head,  and 
drooped  on  to  the  white  shoulder.  The  excitement  of 
the  occasion  flushed  their  cheeks  with  a  becoming  aud 
delicate  rose  tint ;  aud  they  had  been  so  well  tutored 
and  trained  by  Monsieur  Le  Zephyr,  their  dancing- 
master,  that  they  made  no  mistake  of  any  kiud,  but 
backed  adroitly  aud  gracefully  out  of  the  Queen's  pre- 
sence, having  taken  with  precision  and  success  their 
first  step  in  high  lite,  and  having  been,  in  fact,  pre- 
sented ! 

jjord  and  Lady  Hauteville,  who,  as  he  was  a  Minister, 
hnd  the  privilege  of  the  ■enii-e'e,  joined  their  fair  daugh- 
ters in  the  lobby. 

Lord  Hn'itevillo  was  always  silent,  pale,  reserved,  and 
preoccupied. 

xxu  HciiL  through  his  part  at  the  Drawing-room  like 
an  automaton.  His  thoughts  were  far  away ;  perhaps 
they  were  hovering  round  a  certain  little,  grassy  amphi- 
theatre, fenced  in  by  firs  and  other  evergreens,  in  a 
dark  wood,  three  hundred  miles  away.  Perhaps  a  cer- 
tain fir-tree,  with  some  deadly  and  to  him  appalling 
symbols  carved  on  its  bark,  rose  on  his  mental  vision. 
Perhaps  certain  withered  and  discoloured  patches  on 
the  6ot't,  green  sod  that  carpeted  the  spot  forced  them- 
selves on  his  memory,  and  brought  with  them  madden- 
ing recollections  of  blood — a  brother's  blood !  Perhaps 
that  scene  recalled  a  levee  at  which,  some  twenty  years 
before,  his  cider  brother,  then  Lord  Hauteville,  and 
himself,  had  been  presented. 

Quite  against  his  will,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  all  the 
past  might  have  come  back  npon  his  mind;  and  the 
late  noble  form  of  his  brother — his  fine  face,  full  of  life, 
and  hope,  aud  love — have  come  before  him,  and  shut 
Out  his  gorgeous,  triumphant  wife,  those  fair  and  proud 
young  beauties  (his  daughters),  and  all  the  young, 
meaningless,  and  blooming,  and  the  old,  haggard,  and 
■worn-out  faces  of  those  who  crowded  round  to  con- 
gratulate, to  admire,  or  to  criticise. 

Among  those  who  pressed  round  to  admire  were  the 
old  Earl  of  Richlands,  a  childless  and  almost  childish 
widower ;  the  youug  Marquis  of  Malplaquet,  a  red- 
haired,  long-backed  noodle,  with  a  hollow  roof  and  a 
hollow  heart ;  Sir  Joseph  Brownlow,  a  millionaire,  who 
had  made  his  fortune  by  speculation,  and  who  was  of 
low  birth,  red  face,  vulgar  person  and  habits,  sordid 
mind,  and  middle  age  ;  but  yet  was  an  object  of  Con- 
stant aim  and  vivid  interest  to  Belgravian  mammas, 
nnd — alas  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  own  it ! — to  their 
daughters,  too ! 

'i'uere  was,  also,  a  very  handsome,  dark,  moustachioed 
Count,  tall,  slender,  looking  like  a  hero  of  a  novel,  who, 
from  a  little  distance,  was  shooting  dark  glances  at 
Miss  Lorraine.  He  was  an  Italian,  who  called  himself 
Romeo  de  Roccabella.  He  had  been  presented  at  a' 
lcv6o  by  an  English  nobleman,  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  in  It:ily,  and  to  whom  he  had  rendered  some 
service:  and  therefore  he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
to  the  Drawing-room. 

This  Italian  had  constantly  met  the  Misses  Lorraine 
taking  their  early  morning  walk  iu  the  park,  before 
breakfast,  with  their  governess. 

Ho  had  been  struck  by  their  beauty,  and  had  fol- 
lowed them  home. 

He  had  made  inquiries,  and  had  ascertained  who  and 
what  they  were;  and  they,  on  their  side — with  the 
curiosity  of  their  ago,  the  love  of  any  sort  of  excitement 
that  belongs  to  a  life  of  enforced  seclusion,  and  the 
rovronco  that  lurks  even  in  the  coldest  female  breast — 
had  begun  to  anticipate  meeting  him  in  their  morning 
walk — to  speculate  about  him— to  count  up  the  times 
they  had  seen  him — to  comment  on  his  looks  and  dress, 
and  to  interchange  signs  and  whispers  about  him,  -when 
the  weary,  paic  governess  had  dropped  asleep,  or  had 
left  the  school-room  for  a  few  miuutes  of  blessed  quiet, 
freedom,  and  seclusion  from  them. 

The  inquiries  of  Count  Homeo  do  Roccabella  ended 
iu  his  hearing  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Hauteville  family,  and  what  interested  him  still 


more,  that  tlio  twa  elder  Misses  Lorraino  had  each  a 
fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  left  her  absolutely 
by  her  millionaire  grandfather,  Sir  James  Armstrong, 
and  which  became  Iter  own  on  her  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty,  or  on  her  marrying  with  the  consent  of  her 
parents  before. 

After  this,  tho  Count  never  once  missed  the  morning 
walk  in  Kensington-gardens  or  Hyde-park,  in  which 
he  was  sure  to  meet  the  little,  pale,  dark,  noat  gover- 
ness and  the  two  tall,  blonde,  fair  young  girls. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  haunted  tho  neighbourhood  of 
their  house.  He  prowled  about  the  iron  railings  of  the 
squaro,  in  which  they  sauntered  with  poor,  littlo  Miss 
Lindley,  their  governess,  every  evening.  He  even  con- 
trived to  borrow,  against  all  rules,  a  key  of  the  square 
gardens,  from  a  friend  whose  mother  lived  in  the 
square. 

licorgina  Lorraino  thought  he  was  her  admirer. 
Augusta  fancied  it  was  she  who  had  made  this  grand 
conquest ;  and  even  poor,  little,  dark,  pale  Miss  Lindley, 
with  her  squaro  face  and  spectacles,  but  with  a  neat 
littlo  figure,  and  a  pretty  foot  and  anldo,  aud  full  of 
novels  in  which  governesses  were  the  heroines,  such  as 
"  Tho  Life  of  a  Lover,"  "  The  Daily  Governess,"  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  "  Ann  Sherwood,"  &c,  &c,  thought  that  she 
herself  might,  afer  all,  be  the  attraction,  and  indulged  iu 
day  and  night  dreams  of  a  handsome  husband,  a  home 
in  some  Italian  palace,  and  freedom  from  the  wearying, 
enervating  drudgery  of  teaching. 

The  Count  had  contrived,  by  the  offer  of  an  umbrella 
one  day  that  it  rained,  and  by  picking  up  a  book  (per- 
haps purposely  dropped),  to  scrape  a  sort  of  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  ladies  and  their  governess. 
He  had  found  out  which  was  tho  elder  of  the  two—' 
with  a  view,  we  fear,  of  knowing  which  had  the  longest 
time  to  wait  for  her  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

And  the  result  was,  that  all  his  dark  glances  were  in 
future  aimed  at  Miss  Lorraine — and  she,  of  course,  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  him. 

Lady  Hauteville  was  overjoyed  to  see  that  the  Earl  of 
Richlands  and  the  young  Marquis  of  Malplaquet  were, 
after  they  had  been  introduced  by  herself,  paying  assi- 
duous court  to  her  youngest  daughter ;  while  the  mil- 
lionaire, Sir  Joseph,  strained  his  round  blood-shot  eyes, 
and  short,  apoplectic  neck,  and  rose  on  tip-toe  (for  he 
was  very  short),  to  address  some  vulgar  personal  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Lorraine.  But  she  had  no  eyes  nor 
ears  except  for  the  sighing,  glancing  Count,  and  an- 
swered Sir  Joseph  Brownlow  with  brief  monosyllables 
and  great  incoherence.  He,  a  vain,  purse-proud  old 
fool,  attributed  all  this  to  timidity,  and  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  being^  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  one  of  the 
greatest  catch-matches  of  the  season. 

Lady  Hauteville  was  in  an  inward  eestaey.  She  bad 
already  quite  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  her  eldest 
daughter  should  become  Lady  Brownlow,  with  nn  almost 
fabulous  fortune ;  aud  that  her  Augusta  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  between  the  old  Earl  of  Richlands 
and  the  young  Marquis  of  Malplaquet. 

The  arrangements  at  St.  James's  are,  as  it  is  well 
known,  anything  but  judicious.  There  is  a  terrible 
crush  and  groat  destruction  of  finery  before  getting 
into  the  royal  presence ;  and  the  same  passions  agitate 
an  aristocratic  mob  that  excite  a  democratic  one.  Self 
reigns  supreme,  and  elbowing  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

That  ordeal  over,  there  is  another  and  a  very  pro- 
tracted one,  and  which  a  little  better  management  might 
greatly  mitigate — that  of  getting  your  carriage.  Bare- 
headed, bare-necked  belles,  of  all  ages,  Btand  closely 
jostled  together  by  the  hour,  just  outside  St.  James's 
Palace,  awaiting  the  announcement  by  the  Queen's  foot- 
men that  their  servants  are  in  attendance,  and  ready  to 
announce  their  carriages.  Beaux  become  very  anxious, 
fussy,  and  busy,  and  are  perfectly  useless. 

The  broad  daylight  out-of-doors  is  very  trying  to  the 
temper  and  the  complexion  of  all  but  the  youngest  and 
most  gentle. 

The  Earl  of  Richlands  looked  much  more  made  up, 
old,  and  grim,  in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  than  he  had 
done  in  the  softened  light  inside  the  palace. 

Both  he  and  the  young  Marquis  were  very  officious 
about  Lady  Hanteville'B  carnage ;  and  Sir  Joseph 
Brownlow  was  in  a  perfect  fume. 

But  yet  it  was  a  very  long  timo  before  the  burly 
coachman  in  his  wig,  and  tho  tall  footmen  with  tlioir 
powdered  heads,  gorgeous  liveries,  gold-headed  sticks, 
and  huge  hot-house  bouquets,  appeared  in  view. 

And  all  this  time  the  fair  young  beauties  gained  in 
reputation  for  loveliness,  for  no  daylight  can  reveal  grey 
hair,  or  wrinkles,  ot  hollows,  or  rouge,  or  Povdre  Irn- 
pSrotrice,  or  false  ringlets,  or  artificial  charms  of  any 
kind,  whorethey  do  not  exist ;  and  the  Count  do  Rocca- 
bella, as  he  hovered  near  Miss  LoiTaine,  and  saw  the 
love-light  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  read  messages  from 
the  heart  written  in  blushes  on  her  cheeks,  began  to 
find  Interest  and  Inclination  unite  in  his  determination 
to  marry  her. 

Sir  Joseph  Brownlow  said  to  himself,  "I'vo  made 
an  impression  on  that  youug  heart.  No  girl  ever 
looked  and  blushed  like  that,  unless  soWething  was 
busy  at  her  heart  for  the  first  time  :  aud  I  won't  stand 
shilly-shallying,  either,  till  she's  got  a  bevy  of  young 
coxcombs  about  her.  I'll  strike  while  the  iron's  hot ; 
before  a  week  passes  over  my  head  I'll  propose — and  in 
a  month  I'll  show  them  a  Lady  Brownlow  worth  look- 
ing tt ! " 

"'Well,  the  £irb)  have  made  a  triumphant  del/nt, 


Hauteville,"  said  my  lady,  the  Belgravian  mamma,  as 
soon  as  they  were  safely  shut  into  their  splendid  new 
carriage,  nnd  were  slowly  progressing  back  to  Belgrave- 
square. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BOUGH    It  OB  AGAIW. 

"  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ?  " 

Shakispeahe. 

Lord  Hauteville  was  by  his  lady's  side  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  "  Clarence ;"  tho  two  Misses  Lorraino  were 
in  the  "  beauty  seat,"  alias  the  back  seat.  Miss  Lor- 
raino was  in  a  sweet  reverie ;  Augusta  was  enjoying  tho 
admiration  of  tho  "  outsiders."  Both  were  too  much 
self-engrossed  to  notice  that,  although  their  father  me- 
chanically answered,  or  rather  echoed,  Lady  nauteville's 
remark  in  the  words,  "  Very  triumphant,  indeed,  my 
dear,"  there  was  a  hoarso  quaver  in  his  voice,  and  that 
his  face,  always  pale  end  stern,  was  positively  livid ; 
that  his  eyes  glared  wildly,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost, 
and  that  his  white  lips  were  compressed  as  in  great 
pain,  while  the  lace  ruffles  of  his  Court  dress  quivered 
with  the  ague-like  shiver  that  ran  through  his  frame. 

And  what  had  the  great  man  seen,  to  cause  this  abject 
terror  ? 

Simply  a  bronzcd,_  woother-beaten,  rough-headed, 
sturdy  fellow,  with  his  wide-awake  pulled  down  over 
his  bushy  brows,  and  his  coloured  choker  drawn  up  to 
his  mouth,  hut  with  enough  of  his  dreaded,  well-known 
face  uncovered  for  Lord  Hauteville  to  recognise  "  Hough 
Rob;"  while  in  the  tall,  elastic  form  at  his  side,  and  tho 
face  and  air  whose  native  beauty, character,  and  dignity 
would  have  well  become  a  train,  a  tiara,  and  a  plume  of 
feathers,  and,  bo  set  off,  would  have  eclipsed  many  of  tho 
proudest  beauties  he  had  iust  left  behind,  the  pale, 
trembling  Hauteville recogmsed  Rough  Rob's  handsome 
Irish  wife,  Mary! 

Lord  Hauteville  had  hoped  and  believed  that  Rough 
Rob  was  by  this  time  far  away — that  he  was  on  tho 
broad  Atlantic  at  least,  if  he  had  not  already  landed  at 
New  York,  with  the  friends  who  were  to  join  him  in  tho 
speculation  for  which  his  lordship  had  furnished  Rough 
Rob  with  the  funds. 

What  could  have  detained  him  in  London  P  And 
what  could  induce  him  to  show  himself  in  the  broad 
light  of  day,  aud  in  so  dense  a  crowd,  risking  detection, 
apprehension,  trial,  and  the  scaffold  ?  At  the  thought, 
Lord  Hauteville  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

Rough  Rob,  innocent,  and  therefore  fearless,  took  no 
precautions  but  those  which  his  Mary  enforced. 

He  had  still  a  great  hankering  after  giving  himself 
up,  and  standing  his  trial  like  a  man. 

He  was  strong  in  a  conviction  that  God  would  not  allow 
an  innocent  man  to  be  found  guilty  and  to  be  hanged, 
nor  the  real  murderer  to  escape  the  punishment  of  his 
crime. 

"  What  if  I  be  looked  and  tried  for  my  life,  Mary !  " 
he  would  say ;  "  there's  One  above  that  cares  even  for  a 
poor  hunted  cretur  like  I,  and  I  ought  to  have  trusted 
in  Him,  and  have  stood  my  trial  like  a  man,  and  not 
have  skulked  off  like  a  guilty  wretch." 

"  Och  hone !  "  his  Mary  would  reply ;  "  och  hone, 
och  hone  !  why  will  ye  not  be  advised,  Rob,  whin  the 
best  frind  ye  has  in  the  wide  warld  says  ye'd  be  hanged 
like  a  dog  !  Surely  my  Lord  must  judge  better  than 
the  likes  of  you.  Ye  ll  break  my  heart  wid  yer  daring 
ways,  ye  will.  It  'ud  kill  me  dead  to  have  3-e  dragged 
to  the  gallows,  and  I'd  never  know  a  minute's  pace  after 
I  was  onst  a  widow — no,  not  if  I  lived  till  a  hundred. 
I'd  «ever  recover  the  shame ;  aud  my  people,  how  they'd 
c»«t  it  up  to  me  that  I  ran  away  and  got  married  to  a 
gallows-bard.   Och  hone,  och  hone !  " 

With  these  and  similar  arguments,  Mary  induced 
Rough  Rob  to  keep  in  doors  a  good  deal  (a  great  trial 
to  the  wild  man  of  the  woods),  and  when  he  could  not 
heat  to  stay  in,  to  conceal  hie  person  as  much  as  he 
could. 

An  inevitable  delay  in  the  arrangements  of  Mike 
O'Rourke  had  kept  Rough  Rob  -and  his  wife  in  St. 
Giles's.  But  they  were  to  set  sail  for  America  on  the 
very  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  Queen  held  her  first 
Drawing-room  for  that  year  et  St.  James's. 

Now,  Mary  had  a  coWein,  who  had  bettered  herself — 
had  married  a  rising  man,  who  had  met  with  great  luck 
in  life  \  and  a  letter  from  Ireland  brought  the  news  that 
Mary's  (eonMn,  once  Iyer  equal,  her  playfellow,  her 
confidante,  Norah  O'Halloran,  who  had  married  Lawyer 
O'Hara,  now  Sir  Miles  O'Hara,  was  to  be  presented  at 
Court,  "  and  wear  a  long  thrain  and  fine  feaders  and 
jewels,  and  all  to  knale'down  before  the  Queen  and  kiss 
her  Majesty's  hand." 

Mary  felt  no  envy  of  her  cousin  Norah's  prosperity, 
although  the  contrast  in  the  lot  of  the 'two  beauties  who 
had  been  girls  together  {and  Mary  much  the  handsomer 
of  the  two)  would  force  itself  on  her  mind;  but  she  felt 
a  great  desire,  an  intense  curiosity,  to  see  Lady  O'Hara 
in  her  Court  dress ;  and  Rob,  finding  out  this  her  secret 
w  ish,  overmastered  her  fears,  and  resolved  she  shonld 
see  nil  that  could  be  soon  by  early  taking  up  their  place 
in  St.  James's-street.  And  Mary  did  see  her  cousin  ; 
Mary,  the  head  of  her  grey  cloak  drawn  over  her 
bonnet,  and  her  features  concealed  as  much  as  possible; 
Mary,  in  her  Irish  peasant  costume,  ma  oh  the  worse  for 
wear,  clinging  with  love's  strength  to  Rough  Rob,  the 
suspected  murderer,  the  escaped  prisoner,  for  whoso 
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apprehension  a  thousand  pounds  was  offered,  fionglr 
Boo,  with  a  pried  opoa  bis  head,  and  Norah  sparkling 
with  jewels,  her  wiate  plumes  heaving  in  the  breeze, 
laoling  all  pride  and  triumph,  with  a  little,  mean-look- 
ing, sly,  ngrly  old  man  by  her  side,  on  whom  she  looked 
down,  for  she  was  much  taller  than  ho  was,  and  who 
was  jealous  of  every  man  that  glaueed  at  her,  and 
seemed  in  a  very  ill-humour.  And  in  spite  of  her 
jewels,  her  feat*  ors,  her  rich  white  satin  train,  and 
her  prido,  there  was  a  dreary  discontent  in  Norah's 
face,  and  she  answered  her  jealous  lord  sharply,  and 
there  was  cold  scorn  in  the  glance  with  which  she  met 
lua  suspicions  scrutiny;  and  seeing  this,  Mary  clung 
more  closely  to  Bough  Bob,  and  looking  up  into  his 
eyes,  with  tears  of  tenderness  in  her  own,  she  said. 
••  Ocb,  Bob!  Bob!  there  goes  Koran  in  all  her  splen- 
dour, her  joweis,  and  her  feaders,  and  her  fine  cooch ; 
and  for  all  that,  Bob,  I'd  not  change  places  wid 
kert  She  can't  love  the  little,  jeilous  Hop-o'-my- 
thumb  by  her  6:de.  He  distrusts  her  and  she  despises 
him.  I'd  rather  stand  here  on  fate,  wid  my  own  poor, 
innocent,  wronged,  and  hunted  Bob,  and  feci  I'm  all 
the  world  to  him,  and  him  to  I,  than  be  a  grand  lady 
Mag  to  Court  in  my  cooch,  by  the  side  of  the  likes  of 


Lawyer  O'Hara." 

It  was  while  Mary  spoke  thns — her  fine  gray  eyes,  full 
of  tears,  raised  to  Bough  Bob's  face,  and  his,  moist,  too, 
wuh  dews  from  the  heart,  bent  down  upon  her — that 


:-e  Hauteville  equipage  moved  slowly  by  them  ;  and 
thus  they  did  not  see  his  lordship— their  best  friend 
and  noble  pat  hron,"  as  they  called  him,  in  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  their  heurt9. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Lord  Hauteville  that  they  did 
not  tee  him. 

But  the  sight  of  them  disturbed  his  peace  by  day  and 
his  sleep  by  night ;  for  many  a  long  day  after,  when  in 
L.j  :  mv  -r,  he  w  ke  from  a  tr-ubl-.l  slop  (in 

which  his  hot  breast  seemed  to  be  trampled  on  by  the 
sharp  hoofs  of  a  whole  stud  of  nightmares),  to  lie  in  a 
cold  perspiration,  shaking  the  stately  bed  with  the  vel- 
Tet  longings  surmounted  by  a  coronet;  a  scaffold 
would  weave  itself  into  the  coats  of  arms  on  the  velvet 
and  on  the  chair-backs ;  and  the  Past  would  rise  on  his 
memory  with  all  the  freshness  of  yesterday.  He  would 
tee  the  little  grassy  amphitheatre  in  the  Black  Wood, 
and  his  brother,  with  the  life-blood  purpling  the  grass, 
and  that  small,  spectral,  scarlet  rill,  that  would  trickle 
down  the  gentle  slope,  and.  as  it  were,  give  him  chase; 
and  then  Fancy  dissolved  that  view,  and  he  saw  a  dark 
mob  of  countless  heads,  and  hoard  loud  groans  of  exe- 
cration, and  shouts  and  yells,  and  he  was  mounting,  with 
iea-cold  fret,  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  j  and  the  white 
cap  was  drawn  over  his  nice,  and  the  cord  was  adjusted 
round  bis  neck,  and  till  was  over  in  this  world.  But  the 
next  I   Oh !  Fancy  dared  not  picture  the  Eternity  of  tho 

And  while  her  lord,  in  his  lonely  chamber,  was  suffer- 
ing the  tortures  of  the  damned,  Lady  Hauteville,  in  her 
soft  lace  cap,  with  its  pink  rosettes,  and  her  ricbly-em- 
breidereJ  night-gear,  was  smiling  in  her  sleep,  as  she 
dreamt  of  the  gay  weddings  of  the  future  Lady  Brown- 
low,  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Hie  h  Land  j  or  the 
-v-  '  'f  MdphV|HCt— ?he  did  not  ^arc  whieh — 
for  if  th9  JIartrai3  was  a  grade  higher  in  rank,  the  Lord 
of  ltioblands  Lad  finer  estates,  the  handsomer  town 
Mansion  in  Grcrrenor-square,  and  the  more  splendid 
family  diamonds.  Besides,  he  had  been  married,  and 
knew  what  a  lady  of  fashion  required,  and  had  been 
▼ery  b'bcral  in  every  way  to  the  late  countess — whilo 
the  Marquis  of  JIalplaquet,  though  so  young,  and  a 
was  a  sordid  one.  Fie  was  known  to  be  mean : 
indeed,  bis  stinginess  about  settlements  had  caused  the 
breaking  off  of  a  match  between  him  and  the  belle  of 
the  preceding  icaion. 

And  so  Lady  Hauteville  did  not  much  caxe  which  of 
this  two  nobis  and  ignoble  suitors  led  her  fair  Georgina 
to  the  attar,  bat  lay  on  her  bed  of  down,  smiling  in  her 
sJeej^  under  tkw  inflnenoe  of  that  spirit  of  fashion 

"  Oft  iu  dream*  iavsntion  may  bestow, 
To  and  a  bow  si  or  change  a  furbelow.'* 

And  all  this  time  the  partner  of  her  life — him  whom 
sJm  had  takes  tar  better,  for  worse,  and  had  sworn  to 
seep  is  sioknea*  and  in  health,  in  weal  or  woe,  till  death 
did  thera  part— lay,  in  a  room  separated  from  hers  only 
hy  a  dreuing-elovtt,  lying  on  that  rack  which  a  gnilty 
rornci«Bca  spreads  op  on  every  bed  of  "  stnbble  or  of 
•tibbhi-down  ;"  cold  drops  of  sweat  upon  his  brow,  the 
worm  that  dieth  not  feeding  on  his  heart,  and  the  fire 
that  is  act  quenched  scorching  his  brain. 

Oh  !  who  that  snald  count  the  cost  would  sver  stain 
his  hands  with  blood,  and  soil  his  soul  to  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  who  is  ever  at  band,  first  to  tempt 
M  crime,  and  then  to  exult  in  the  anguish  it  entails, and 
the  uidecas  penalisM  it  enforces  f 

(To  he  conlinutd  in  wit  nextj 


As  Ignorant  Dnt/ihman,  passing  a  number  of  rail- 
ad  ts  ks  in  the  course  of  a  day's  journey,  and 
rv«»  having  Men  any  before,  was  non-plustsd  to 
oouut  for  their  cue.  At  len^tl^  after  examining 
M  of  them  tjT  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
retailing  his  hsud  quite  bjld,  he  ejaculated,  "Tey 
usht  bo  iron  clamp),  to  keep  tier  ertqaakei  from 
taking  up  <Urr  road. ' 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  IEISH  OF  TOE  PAST. 

The  national  character  of  Ireland  was  long  obsourcd, 
from  the  effect  of  its  own  exaggerated  travesties. 
Brave  and  generous  as  Irishmen  are  admitted  to  be, 
they  laboured  to  gain  a  reputation  for  reckless  pug- 
nacity and  unprincipled  profuseness.  Tho  national 
Eongs,  written  by  their  native  bards,  gave  a  popular 
version  of  their  characteristics  which  naturally  super- 
induced contempt.  The  sobor  English  could  not  hold 
in  great  respect  a  people  who  habitually  depicted  them- 
selves in  an  aspect  at  onco  grotesque  and  disreputable. 
The  man — 

"  Who  spends  half- a- crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day," 
or  who 

"  Goes  into  a  tent  to  spend  half-a-erown, 
Comes  out,  meets  his  friend,  and  for  love  knocks  him  down," 

is  at  best  but  a  loose  and  dangerous  person,  whose 
jocular  absurdities  raise  a  laugh,  hut  whoso  society  and 
whose  "  friendship"  we  would  shun.  Yet  such  was  the 
standard  a  majority  of  the  Irish  established  for  them- 
selves, not  merely  in  doggrel  verse,  but  in  absolute  fact, 
and  thoy  felt  a  poor  pride  in  acting  down  to  tho 
degrading  level  of  spendthriftism  and  bullying.  To  get 
into  debt  and  difficulty,  and  either  fight  or  wriggle 
their  way  out  of  it,  was  the  general  rule,  and  thoso 
who  formed  the  exceptions,  numerous  as  they  were, 
were  looked  on  as  shabby  defaulters.  Ho  who  abhorred 
duelling,  disliked  hard  drinking,  or  avoided  prodigal 
expense,  was  branded  as  a  poltroon,  a  pippin-squeezer, 
a  skin-flint,  or  by  some  such  expressive  though  in- 
elegant epithets,  and  it  required  great  firmness  to 
brave  the  contumely  they  conveyed.  The  result  was 
wide-spread  over  all  society.  Extravagance  and  exag- 
geration in  living  and  speaking,  law-suit 3,  battles  with 
bailiffs,  single  oorobats  with  pistols,  faction  fighting 
with  shillelaghs,  wine,  whiskey,  gambling ;  the  gaol  for 
tho  gentleman,  and  tho  gallows  for  the  peasant ;  such 
was  the  combination  that  gave  Ireland  its  lamentable 
pre-eminenoe.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  best  attri- 
butes of  tho  national  character  flourished  amidst  this 
chaos.  The  wilderness  abounded  with  flowers,  though 
they  were  choked  with  weeds.  Courage  and  hospitality 
were  mixed  up  with  the  excesses  that  overlaid  them ; 
and  all — virtues,  vices,  talents,  crimes — formed  a  tangled 
mass  of  contradictions  which  bad  government  made  it 
impossible  to  unravel. — Beaten  ratlte. 

EIDINO  OVEB  A  LIVING  PAVEMENT. 

Next  came  tho  ceremony  of  tho  Dosch  or  Treading. 
8cveral  men  near  me  lay  down  on  their  faces  in  tho 
dust,  across  the  lane  walled  by  eager  spectators,  but  yet 
oloarly  defined,  along  which  the  shekh  was  to  pass. 
Presently  bands  of  derwishes,  headed  by  distinguishing 
flag*,  rushed  up.  With  furious  ardour,  almost  with 
rivalry,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  along- 
side those  who  had  already  taken  up  their  position ; 
and  active  hands  quickly  arranged  two  or  three  hun- 
dred men  into  a  solid  compact  pavement.  Two  half- 
naked  fakirs,  one  drawing  the  edge  of  a  sword  across 
the  unprotected  skin  of  his  chest,  tho  other  thrusting 
the  point  of  a  sharp  woapon,  loaded  with  a  ball  of  lead, 
agaiust  every  part  of  his  person,  added  to  the  wildness 
of  the  scene.  Heralded  by  a  brilliant  banner  the  shekh 
appeared,  seated,  motionless  as  an  automaton,  on  a 
strong  steel-grey  horse,  and  surrounded  by  six  attend- 
ants, two  guiding_  the  reins,  two  keeping  him  in  the 
saddle,  and  two  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  this  order  the 
sacred  phalanx  advanced  along  the  bocks  of  the  pros- 
trate devotees.  With  firm  and  rapid,  though  slightly 
constrained  step,  the  horse,  whose  motions  I  carefully 
watched,  trod  upon  them,  his  foot  rarely  slipping  be- 
tween the  bodies  which,  closely  wedged  together,  com- 
posed the  living  causeway,  but  planting  itself  each  time 
on  a  quivering  man.  Yet  no  cry  of  pain  escaped  the 
lip3  of  those  who  underwent  the  ordeal ;  or  if  a  stifled 
groan,  which  no  effort  of  tho  will  could  control,  did  in- 
voluntarily find  utterance,  it  was  drowned  by  the  shouts 
of  "  Allah  V  which  resounded  throughout  tho  multitude. 
And  after  the  shekh  had  passed,  and  those  over  whom 
ho  Lad  ridden  had  gained  their  feet,  or  were  urgently 
assisted  to  rise  by  their  friends,  even  thoso  who  seemed 
nearly  swooning,  whose  faces  reflected  the  torture  they 
endured,  and  who,  despite  their  fortitude,  writhed  iu 
agony,  were  obviously  desirous  to  join  the  throng  im- 
mediately and  appear  unhurt;  because,  to  bo  injured, 
would  have  been  an  ovidenco  of  their  own  unworthincss, 
at  the  miracle  of  the  harmless  treading  only  professes  to 
apply  to  those  who,  by  prayer  and  devotional  prepara- 
tion, are  fit  to  undergo  it. — Thibet :  its  Tombs  and 
their  Tenants. 

TOM  TATT.OB. 

Mv  vts-4-vis  happened  to  bo  Tom  Taylor,  who  was 
decidedly  tho  liveliest  of  tho  company.  Tom  is  a  man 
of  thirty-eight,  or  thereabouts,  rather  tall  than  short, 
well-built,  with  a  strong,  squarish  face,  blnck  oyes,  hair, 
and  moustache,  and  a  gay,  cheerful,  wide-awake  air, 
denoting  a  happy  mixture  of  tho  imaginative  and  the 
proetioul  fuoultios.  He  was  always  ready  to  join  in  tho 
laugh,  and  to  crown  it  by  provoking  another.  Iu  fact, 
he  showed  so  little  of  English  reserve,  so  much  of  un- 
embarrassed American  bonhommie.  that  wo  ought  pro- 
perly to  call  him  "Our  English  Cousin."— Home  arte? 
A'/ro'W.. 


GOOD  MOTHEBS  MAKE  GOOD  DAUGHTERS. 
MoTtiEits  should  so  educato  their  daughters  (for  it  is,  in 
reality,  with  tho  mothers  that  it  Tests)  that  they  may 
becomo  useful  members  of  society,  lot  thoir  station  ia 
it  bo  what  it  may ;  and  I  soo  no  reason  why  all  girls 
should  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  is  commonly 
callod  hard  work.  A  knowledge  of  plain  sewing,  wash, 
ing,  cooking,  baking,  dusting,  '&e.,  will  not  tend  in  tho 
least  degree  to  diminish  their  intellectual  powers;  it) 
would  improve  their  health,  and  certainly  assist  in 
fitting  them  to  become  valuable  wives  for  men  in  any 
class  of  life,  at  homo  or  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  not  imperative  that  a  woman,  because  she  knows 
how  to  work,  should  work;  but  she  may  bo  placed  in 
situations  where  she  will  find  this  knowledge  very 
useful  to  her ;  and  I  candidly  say,  that  were  I  obliged  to 
take  a  situation  to-morrow,  I  would  rather  perforin  tho 
duties  of  a  servant  than  fill  the  thankless  position  of  a 
mentally  over.. arked,  ill-paid  teacher.  A  young  lady, 
one  of  those  whose  time  had  been  occupied  with  "  weak 
French  and  stronger  piano,"  together  with  a  smattering 
of  other  accomplishments,  having  become  possessed  of 
a  home  of  her  own,  but  lacking  the  power  of  maniigino- 
it,  ono  day  treated  her  "better  half,"  who  was  exceed" 
ingly  ill,  with  a  bowl  of  white  wine  whey;  and  how  do 
you  think  she  manufactured  it?  She  sent  to  tho 
nearest  dairy  (it  was  in  London)  for  a  pint  of  whey,  and 
pouring  two  glasses  of  sherry  into  the  cold  whey,  gavo 
it  to  tho_  unfortunate  man  to  drink.  I  need  not  say, 
this  delicious  compound  had  the  contrary  effect  to  what 
tho  medical  man  who  ordered  the  white  wine  whey 
anticipated ! 

I  have  often  heard  women  say,  "  My  daughter  never 
goes  near  tho  kitchen  j"  or,  "I  should  not  think  of 
allowing  'Emily  Jano'  or  'Belinda  Agnes'  to  do  any. 
thing  in  tho  house,  for  I  do  not  wish  them  to  mix  with 
the  servants:"  and  when  I  have  gently  insinuated 
"  that  a  slight  knowledge  of  housekeeping  might  bo 
more  useful  to  the  damsels  in  question,"  mamma  has 
generally  replied,  with  a  smile  of  contempt  for  my 
vulgar  notions,  "  The  dear  girl  when  she  has  a  home  of 
her  own  will  find  it  all  come  very  easy  to  her ;"  just  as 
if  matrimony  always  inoculated  those  who  entered  the 
pale  thereof  with  useful  knowledge,  producing,  as  a, 
general  rule,  a  full  crop  of  wife-like  domestic  qualities; 
and  that  therefore  any  previous  instruction  which 
would  take  tho  Emilys  and  Belindas  from  their  Berlin 
wool  or  the  piano,  must  bo  a  completo  waste  of  time. 
80  long  as  mothers  of  families,  women  who  have  amplo 
means  and  full  opportunities  of  teaching  or  getting 
their  children  taught  useful  things,  entertain  such 
notions  on  the  subject,  can  we  feel  surprised  at  there 
being  so  many  applicants  for  governesses'  situations,  so 
many  fallen  women,  unhappy  homes,  bad  husbands, 
and  miserable  wivos  in  the  world  ? 


ALPHABET  OF  PBOVERBS. 
A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of  craft. 
B  ousters  are  cousins  to  liars. 
O  onfession  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends. 
D  enying  a  fault  doubles  it. 
E  nvy  Bboototh  at  others  and  woundoth  herself, 
F  oolish  fear  doubles  danger. 

0  od  roaches  good  things  by  our  hands. 

H  e  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  do. 

1  t  costs  moro  to  revenge  wrongs  than  to  boar  them. 
K  navery  is  the  worst  trade. 

L  earning  makes  a  man  fit  company  for  himself. 

M  odest  y  is  a  guard  to  virtue. 

N  ot  to  hear  conscience  is  not  the  way  to  silence  it. 

P  road  looks  make  foul  work  in  their  faces. 

Q  met  conscience  gives  quiet  sleep. 

It  ichest  is  ho  that  wants  least. 

8  mall  faults  indulged  are  little  thieves  that  let  in  greater. 

T  he  boughs  that  bear  most  hang  lowest. 

V  pright  walking  is  sure  walking. 

V  u  tue  and  happinoss  are  mother  and  daughter. 
W  ise  men  mako  more  opportunities  than  they  Cud. 

V  011  never  loso  by  doing  a  good  turn. 

Z  eal  without  knowledge  is  without  light. 


A  Ceiticism  of  Curries.  — "  I  am  (says  Moors, 
writing  to  Leigh  Hunt),  as  great  a  foe  to  critics  as 
poor  llopner  was  to  connoisseurs  in  painting.  They 
exposo  a  vast  deal  of  absurdity,  to  be  sure ;  and  it  is  of 
much  importance  to  know  why  wo  nro  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased, they  tell  us ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  tho 
watchful  rigour  they  exercise  in  these  days  is,  among 
other  things,  fatal  to  tho  little  genius  that  s  left  us.  If 
Wordsworth's  absurdities  had  not  been  so  rudely 
handled,  wo  should  havo  had  moro  of  his  greatness; 
and  I  think  there  is  but  littlo  doubt  that  if  Shakespeare 
had  critics  standing  sentinels  over  every  pun  and  con- 
ceit that  wanted  to  escape,  wo  should  1  are  lost  many  a 
beauty  that  has  rushed  out  headlong  with  them.  It  ia 
the  talent  of  our  present  raco  of  critics  that  makes 
them  as  pernicious  as  they  are  formidable.  No  man  of 
sensibility  or  modesty  (and  theie  qualities  generally 
accompany  true  genius)  can  write  a  line  without  having 
the  dread  of  these  persons  before  his  eyes  ;  and  ho  who 
is  obliged  to  pick  his  steps  will  never  win  the  Olympic 
race.  But  it  has  idways  been  tho  sign  of  an  ago  of 
mediocrity.  The  great  cities  of  Greece  nud  Homo  ap- 
peared after  tho  sunset  of  genius,  and  (if  I  may  descend 
to  so  low  a  comparison)  weio  like  the  poor  emigrants' 
cook,  talking  learnedly  of  the  art  of  dressing  when 
there  was  no  more  meat  left  to  dress." 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Tins  Empress  Eugenio  has  founded  n  grand  charitable 
society  on  a  large  scale,  for  tho  purposo  of  lending  small 
sums  to  the  poor  without  interest. 

Post-Office  Savings'-Banks.— The  total  deposits  received 
at  tho  New  Post-office  Savings' -banks,  from  the  date  of  their 
formation  to  the  31st  of  March  last,  has  been  £735,253,  from 
91,965  persona.  The  total  withdrawals  have  amounted  only 
to  £40,650. 

A  very  beautiful  drinking-fountain  has  just  been  erected 
in  tho  Regent's-park,  midway  between  tho  entrance  to  the 
Bccond  park  and  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  ia  approached 
by  steps,  and  consists  of  a  large  stono  basin,  surmounted  by 
a  granite  column,  five  feet  high. 

The  author  of  some  of  the  most  popular  negro  songs  of  tho 
day  is  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Foster,  a  clerk  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  writes  tho  words  as  well  as  the  music  of  his 
Bongs.  His  first,  "Uncle  Ned,"  was  published  in  1845,  and 
sold  as  never  song  before  did  in  America.  "  Tho  Old  Folks 
at  Home"  and  "Old  Dog  Tray"  havo  beon  scarcely  less 
successful. 

Strength  or  the  Army.— The  number  of  effectives,  in- 
cluding officers  and  staff,  is  as  follows :  —  Chargeable  to 
British  revenue,  113,390 ;  chargeable  to  Indian  revenue, 
63,101 ;  depots  of  regiments  in  India  stationed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  expenses  covered  by  the  capitation  rate  on  men 
Berving  in  India,  11,531,— total,  218,022.  And  the  cost  of 
keeping  this  non-productive  host  is  only  part  of  that  of  tho 
game  of  war ! 

The  Teial  of  Rifled  Guns. — The  successful  competitors 
appear  to  be  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Bashley  Britten.  Mr. 
Lancaster's  gun  has  withstood  one  thousand  rounds,  eight 
hundred  of  which  were  with  solid,  spiral,  oval  projectiles, 
each  weighing  50 lbs.,  with  a  6  lbs.  powder  charge.  Mr.  Brit- 
ten's gun  was  also  fired  a  thousand  times,  with  48  lbs.  pro- 
jectile, and  6  lbs.  powder  charge.  Both  guns  are  still  per- 
fectly serviceable. 

The  New  Hartley  Mine  is  to  be  re-opened.  Anew  company 
will  sink  a  new  shaft,  and  commence  to  re-work  the  coal  in 
the  pit.  The  miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  have 
resolved  to  petition  the  legislature  to  take  such  proceedings 
as  shall  render  the  workers  in  the  Northern  mines  less  liable 
to  casualties.  They  ask,  first,  that  it  shall  be  compulsory  on 
coal-owners  to  sink  two  shafts  to  each  mine;  secondly,  that 
the  number  of  inspectors  shall  be  increased ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  secure  the  better  ventilation 
of  mines. 

The  Japanese  Ambassadors  in  the  House  op  Commons. — 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  in  English  costume, 
who  probably  was  their  interpreter  and  guide.  They  were 
shown  into  the  gallery  usually  appropriated  to  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  at  the  end  of  the  House,  opposite  to  the 
Speaker,  and  they  were  attended  by  their  suite  of  three — 
the  interesting  trio  being,  as  it  is  understood,  simply  spies 
upon  the  actions  of  the  ambassadors.  They  sat  ap'art  from 
their  superiors,  with  whom  they  in  no  way  communicated ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  they  appear  to  hold  any  converse  with  each 
other.  The  Japanese  ambassadors  and  their  suite  exhibited 
their  heads  in  all  then  natural  nudity.  All  the  three  ambas- 
sadors wore  white  kid  gloves,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the 
only  distinction  in  attire  which  marked  the  superiors  from 
the  suite.  Of  course  they  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
was  going  on,  nor  did  they  seem  to  feel  much  desire  to  un- 
derstand it,  for  they  never  consulted  their  cicerone.  The 
dusky  visitors  very  speedily  gratified  their  curiosity,  for  they 
did  not  remain  more  than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
horn-,  and  then  took  their  departure,  probably  to  a  more 
congenial  scene.  We  woflBer  what  kind  of  report  the  spies 
will  make  of  this  visit  to  the  British  legislature  ?  As  far  as 
we  could  discern,  their  whole  observation  was  centred  in 
the  mace,  the  three  clerks  at  the  table,  and  the  Speaker, 
whose  functions,  especially  those  of  the  mace,  they  would 
probably  afterwards  make  inquiries  about. 

The  Steam  Power  at  the  Exhibition. — The  steam  power 
which  gives  motion  to  the  whole  of  the  machinery  in  motion, 
is  derived  from  a  nest  of  boilers  placed  in  a  boiler-house  be- 
yond the  Annexe,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  conservatory  of  the 
Horticultural  Gardens.  There  are  in  the  whole  six  boilers ; 
these  are  cylindrical,  and  of  the  high-pressure  kind.  They 
are  each  thirty  feet  in  length,  six  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  they  all  have  double  fire-places  within  their  flues. 
Ranged  side  by  side,  horizontally,  at  convenient  distances 
from  each  other,  and  placed  high  enough,  and  not  too  liigh, 
for  the  stoker's  convenience,  they  form  a  model  of  good 
boiler-setting.  There  are  no  abominable  stoke-holes,  the 
temperature  and  dust  of  which  stifle  and  choke  their  un- 
happy occupants,  but  all  is  above-ground  and  accessible. 
Messrs.  Hick,  of  Bolton,  were  the  makers  of  the  Exhibition 
boilers.  So  extensive  is  the  demand  made  upon  the  steam 
mains— two  of  which  traverse  longitudinally  each  of  the 
perspective  arcades  of  the  Annexe,  in  trenches  made  for 
their  reception— so  great  is  the  demand  made  upon  these  for 
keeping  the  machinery  moving,  that  the  whole  of  the  boilers 
have  to  be  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and  a  pressure  of  not  less 
than  70  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  maintained.  Smoke-con- 
suming fire-door6  are  attached  to  the  furnaces  of  the  boilers, 
but  these,  we  believe,  effect  but  partially  the  object  sought. 
The  flues  communicate  with  a  chimney  of  large  diameter, 
but  of  low  elevation,  at  the  back  of  the  boiler-house. 

The  President's  Valet.— They  are  telling  a  funny  story 
at  the  West-end.  The  other  night  Earl  Russell  gave  a  recep- 
tion. A  Mr.  President  Benson,  of  Liberia — a  coloured  gen- 
tleman— was  invited.  His  suite  are  also  black ;  and  a  rather 
distinguished  man  was  walking  upstairs,  when  the  attend- 
ants accosted  him,  and  requested  to  know  who  he  was. 
With  very  considerable  dignity,  but  with  not  very  distin- 
guishable broken  English,  he  replied,  "I  am  ze  President's 
Vaillec."  The  attendant  who  had  accosted  him,  thinking 
this  was  a  style,  title,  and  name,  bowed  low,  and  requested 
the  sable  dignitary  to  take  another  staircase ;  which  he  did, 
preceded  by  the  attendant  in  question,  who  conducted  "  the 
black  gemman"  straight  to  the  reception-room,  and,  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  exclaimed,  "The  President  Vaillee!" 
The  gentleman  in  black  seemed  a  little  bewildered,  and  his 
embarrassment  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  being  requested 
by  a  gentleman  in  waiting  to  advance  to  Earl  Russell,  which 
he  did ;  and  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands  with  our 
Foreign  Minister,  when  the  official  at  the  door  proclaimed— 
"  Mr.  President  Benson  ! "  The  consternation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  when  he  saw  his  domestic 
valet  shaking  hands  gravely  with  Earl  Russell,  may  be  ima- 
gined easily.  His  mortification,  however,  was  intensified 
when  Earl  Russell  informed  him  that,  until  that  moment,  he 
was  unaware  that  the  President  of  Liberia  had  a  President 
VaiUee  in  his  government  I 


THE  JESTER 

Thb  man  who  ate  his  dinner  with  the  fork  of  a  river  has 
been  attempting  to  spin  a  mountain  top. 

"  Thbrb  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,"  as  the  dough- 
nuts remarked,  when  the  pretty  girl  was  making  them. 

"It'sNbvbr  too  Late  to  Mend."  No:  but  people  with 
gardens  should  remember  it's  often  too  late  to  tow. 

"Tommy,  my  son,  what  is  a  meridian  of  longitude?" — 
"  A  clothes-line,  papa." — "  How  so,  my  son  f" — "Because  it 
stretches  from  pole  to  pole !" 

A  lady  asked  a  gentleman  the  time  of  the  day.  He  said 
ho  kept  no  watch,  and  that  in  the  morning  "  chanticleer  " 
was  his  time-piece. — "  I  did  not  know  before,"  rejoined  tho 
lady,  "  that  the  fowl  was  so  scientific  a  erotc-nologer." 

A  little  boy,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regaling  himself 
on  popped  or  parched  corn,  during  the  first  beautiful  fall  of 
large  featheiy  snow  went  running  to  his  father,  exclaiming, 
"  I  know  what  snow  is,  papa." — "  What,  my  aon  t" — "  It  is 
popped  water,  papa." 

"  Tom,  why  don't  you  drop  in  and  take  tea  with  us  some 
time?  My  wife  would  be  pleased  to  have  you."— "Well, 
Dick,  I  seldom  go  a-visiting;  for  I  think  that  if  I  find  better 
fare  it  will  make  me  discontented  at  home ;  and  if  it  should 
bo  any  poorer,  it  wouldn't  be  much  of  an  object." 

A  gbncine  Highlander  was  one  day  looking  at  a  print  from 
a  picture  by  one  of  the  old  masters,  in  which  angels  were- 
represented  blowing  trumpets.  He  inquired  if  the  angels 
played  on  trumpets,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
made  the  following  pithy  remark: — "Hech,  sirs,  but  they 
maun  be  pleased  wi'  music !  I  wonder  they  dinna  borrow  a 
paii-  of  bagpipes." 

The  Ballot:  A  mode  of  secret  voting  which  is  adopted 
with  success  in  clubs  where  the  result  is  not  publicly  pro- 
claimed, but  which  could  hardly  be  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  there  are  always  tellers.  The 
devotees  of  the  ballot  maintain  that  it  would  effectually  pre- 
vent bribery,  and  that  thus  you  would  not  be  liable  to  be 
winked  at  by  the  "ayes,"  or  led  by  the  "noes."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  it  would  increase  corruption  by 
enabling  the  voter  to  take  bribes  from  both  sides  without 
being  discovered,  putting  his  finger  to  the  "noes"  whilst  he 
closed  with  the  "ayes."  It  is,  however,  certain  that  a  con- 
scientious man  having  a  secret  vote  would  not  be  likely  to 
"split." 


HOME  HINTS 
To  Make  Hard  Water  Soft.— River  water  is  soft  if  the 

stream  passes  rapidly  over  a  pebbly  channel— but  hard  if 
over  clay.  To  render  hard  water  soft,  filter  through  stone ; 
or  boil  first,  then  add  carbonate  of  soda  when  cold,  and  boil 
again. 

To  Take  Stains  out  of  Marblb. — One  gall,  one  wine-glass 

of  soap-lees,  half  a  wine-glass  of  turpentine.  This  mixture 
must  be  made  into  a  paste  with  a  little  pipe-clay ;  spread  the 
marble  with  this,  which  should  not  be  removed  for  a  few 
days :  and  if,  on  wiping  it  off,  the  object  is  not  effected,  a 
second  application  will  generally  be  sufficient. 

How  to  Keep  Butter  Sweet  foe  Years.— The  butter  must 
be  well  churned  and  worked,  and  packed  hard  and  tight  in 
kegs  of  seasoned  white  oak  :  the  head  is  then  put  in,  leaving 
a  small  hole,  in  which  brine  is  poured  to  fill  the  vacant  space ; 
and  of  so  much  importance  is  it  deemed  to  prevent  any  bad 
taste,  that  the  plug  for  the  hole  must  not  be  made  of  cedar  or 
pines,  but  of  cypress  or  bass  wood,  as  otherwise  it  would  be 
injured.  After  which,  these  kegs  are  placed  in  hogsheads 
well  filled  with  brine  of  full  solution,  that  will  bear  an  egg, 
which  is  then  headed  up  tight  and  close.  By  adopting  this 
process,  butter  may  be  made  to  keep  in  any  climate. 

Choice  and  Management  of  Tooth-becshes. — After  the 
general  care  required  by  the  teeth  themselves,  there  is  no 
article  of  personal  comfort  and  cleanliness  demanding  greater 
nicety  of  choice  and  management  than  the  tooth-brush  em- 
ployed in  our  daily  toilet.  In  the  choice,  that  brush  should 
be  selected  which  is  the  finest  and  softest,  and  has  the  bristles 
the  most  evenly  and  closely  set ;  and  in  the  management,  all 
that  will  be  required  to  preserve  it  in  an  admirable  condition 
for  the  gums  and  teeth  will  be,  after  using,  to  immerse  it  in 
a  tumbler  of  clear  water  twice,  pressing  the  bristles  against 
the  side  of  the  glass  to  wash  out  the  powder,  and  then  gently 
rubbing  quite  dry  over  a  cloth  stretched  tightly  over  the  fore- 
finger. This  manipulation  requires  a  moment  or  two  in  the 
execution,  and,  if  once  adopted,  will  not  fail  to  be  constantly 
employed.  _ 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Filtbbed  Watee. — The  clearest  and  best  water  loses  no- 
thing of  its  goodness  by  filtration,  but  rather  improves ;  no 
house,  therefore,  should  be  without  a  filtering  fountain.  A 
very  economical  one  may  be  made  by  taking  out  the  head  of 
a  cask,  setting  it  upright,  and  at  a  distance  of  abont  one- 
thud  from  the  bottom,  putting  in  a  shelf  or  partition,  pierced 
with  small  holes ;  the  shelf  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  clean,  small  pebbles,  over  which  a  quantity  of  fresh  char- 
coal made  from  wood  or  bones — the  latter  is  preferable — and 
fine  sand  should  bo  laid  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  then 
covered  with  another  layer  of  pebbles ;  over  this  should  be 
placed  another  shelf,  pierced  with  holes,  to  prevent  the  water 
which  runs  or  is  poured  in  from  disturbing  the  prepared  bed 
of  charcoal  and  sand  and  pebbles.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
cask  a  cock  is  to  be  placed,  to  draw  off  the  water  as  it  is 
wanted.  If  it  is  intended  to  use  rain-water,  a  pipe  should 
communicate  from  the  reservoir  to  the  top  of  the  cask  ;  and 
in  that  case  the  top  is  to  be  fitted  in,  leaving  an  opening  for 
the  pipe,  and  sufficient  vent. 

The  Pacpee  Bceial-Ground  at  Naples.— This  yard  is  but 
eighty-seven  square  yards,  yet  has  been  the  burial-place  for 
many  years,  and  consists  of  365  pits,  one  of  which  is  opened 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  the  poor  and  those  who  die  in 
hospitals  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  are  shot 
down,  you  cannot  call  it  burying.  We  arrived  too  early  for 
this  process, — ceremony  we  must  not  call  it ;  but  the  porter 
(with  us,  sexton)  politely  raised  one  of  the  stones,  disclosing 
an  aperture  about  two  feet  six  inches  square,  through  which 
the  bodies  aro  shot,  head  first  or  feet  first,  as  re  Ay  happen, 
in  a  Btate  of  nudity.  On  the  side  of  the  grave  or  pit  were 
some  dozen  lads  or  men  and  one  or  two  women,  in  charge 
of  as  many  boxes,  each  containing  a  corpse,  mostly  children, 
awaiting  the  opening,  which  takes  place  a  little  before  the 
final  closing  of  the  gates ;  all  coming  afterwards  having  to 
wait  with  their  precious  burdens  till  the  following  eve,  and, 
we  were  told,  fined  into  the  bargain.  For  this  painful, 
though  interesting  exhibition,  we  oad  to  pay  half  a  dollar, 
and  a  quarter  dollar  for  the  opening  of  as  many  of  the  coffins 
or  boxes  as  we  chose  to  see. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

The  Style  of  "  Youb  Majesty." — Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  when  a  king  of  France,  England,  or 
Spain,  was  addressed,  he  was  styled  "Your  Grace;"  but 
Charles,  wishing  to  place  himself  in  a  higher  rank  than  other 
monarchs,  demanded  the  title  of  "Majesty;"  a  distinction 
which  did  not  long  continue,  for  tho  other  sovereigns  of 
Europe  quickly  followed  his  example;  and  in  our  day  all 
kingB,  whether  rulers  of  small  or  great  states,  are  equally 
styled  "  Your  Majesty." 

Origin  of  the  Diadem. — The  diadem  originated  in  a  rib- 
bon, or  fillet,  woven  of  silk,  thread,  or  wool.  It  was  tied 
round  the  temples  and  forehead ;  the  two  ends  being  knotted 
behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  It  was  usually  white  and 
quite  plain,  though  sometimes  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  diadem  was  invented  by  Bacchus.  Athen&us  assures  us 
that  topers  first  made  use  of  it  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  fumes  of  wines,  by  tying  it  tightly  round  their  heads  j 
and  that  it  long  afterwards  came  to  be  a  royal  ornament. 
Swift  ascribes  it  to  the  cobblers : — 

"Ah  the  cobblers'  temples  ties; 
To  keep  tho  pain  out  of  their  eyes ; 
From  whence  'tis  plain  the  diadem 
That  princos  wear  derives  from  them." 

Royal  Likenesses. — We  often  hear  of  the  long  persever- 
ance of  a  certain  cast  of  features,  or  of  some  special  features 
in  families ;  and  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  there  is  no  lack 
of  illustrations.  The  portraits  of  our  own  royal  family  fur- 
nish in  themselves  a  very  clear  example  of  resemblance  con- 
tinued through  a  series  of  generations.  The  most  observa- 
ble peculiarity  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  fullness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheek.  It  can  be  traced  back  not  only  to 
the  first  monarch  of  the  family  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 
but  to  bis  mother,  the  Electrcss  Sophia  of  Hanover.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  common  points  of  physiognomy  in 
the  Stuart  and  Hanover  families  can  be  traced  to  a  genera- 
tion prior  to  King  James,  who  is  the  common  ancestor. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  between  the  youthful  portraits 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
now  coming  into  circulation,  a  very  striking  resemblance 
exists.  Thus  the  perseverance  of  physiognomy  may  be  said 
to  extend  over  three  centuries  and  eleven  generations. 
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FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Dlabrhcsa. — The  first,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
indispensable  item  in  the  arrest  and  cure  of  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  is  absolute  quietude  on  a  bed.  Nature  herself  always 
prompts  this  by  disinclining  us  to  locomotion.  Tho  next 
thing  is  to  eat  nothing  but  common  rice,  parched  like  coffee, 
and  then  boiled,  and  taken  with  a  little  salt  and  butter. 
Drink  little  or  no  liquid  of  any  kind.  Bits  of  ice  may  be 
eaten  and  swallowed  at  will.  Every  step  taken  in  diarrhoea, 
every  spoonful  of  liquid,  only  aggravates  the  disease.  If  loco- 
motion is  compulsory,  the  misfortune  of  the  necessity  may 
be  lessened  by  having  a  stout  piece  of  woollen  flannel  bound 
tightly  around  tho  abdomen,  so  as  to  be  doubled  in  front, 
and  kept  well  in  its  place.  In  the  practice  of  many  years  we 
have  never  failed  to  notice  a  gratifying  result  to  follow  these 
observances. 

Effects  of  an  Ovbrdose  of  Quinine. — A  person  of  my  ac- 
quaintance swallowed,  by  mistake,  nearly  a  wineglassful  of 
tincture  of  quinine.  The  first  effect  of  it  was  to  produce 
some  very  disagreeable  symptoms  affecting  the  head,  which, 
however,  subsided  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  These  were 
followed  by  a  very  inconvenient  amount  of  deafness,  which 
continued  for  several  days.  For  some  considerable  time 
afterwards  he  was  troubled  with  another  symptom — tho  ap- 
pearance of  phantoms  having  the  form  of  portraits  of  heads 
and  faces  with  old-fashioned  wigs,  a  large  number  of  them 
presenting  themselves  at  the  same  time  in  groups.  These 
phantoms  could  be  made  to  disappear  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  might  be  conjured  into  existence  in  the  same  manner. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  danger  of  their  being  mistaken  for 
realities,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  very  like  the  illu- 
sions Of  a  lunatic, — Psychological  Inquiriei. 
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WONDERFUL  THINGS 
Spidbrs.  —  Spiders  have  four  paps  for  spinning  their 
threads,  each  pap  having  a  thousand  holes ;  and  the  fine 
web  itself  is  the  union  of  four  thousand  threads.  No  spider 
spins  more  than  four  webs ;  and  when  the  fourth  has  been 
destroyed,  they  seize  on  the  webs  of  others. 

A  Bald  Race. — It  is  now  some  years  since  a  report  first 
obtained  currency  to  the  effect  that,  far  in  the  western  inte- 
rior, beyond  the  Balonne  River,  New  South  Wales,  a  tribe  of 
aboriginal  natives  existed  who  exhibited  remarkable  physi- 
cal distinctions  from  those  with  whom  explorists  and  other 
colonists  have  so  long  been  familiar.  It  was  said  that  the 
natives  in  question  were  entirely  destitute  of  hair,  even  on 
the  head,  which  was  as  bald  as  a  billiard-ball.  The  Sydney 
Empire  newspaper  states  that,  the  other  day,  Mr.  M'Kay,  a 
gentleman  just  arrived  from  the  Balonne  River,  called  at  the 
office  with  one  of  these  natives.  He  is  a  young  man,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  M'Kay's  belief,  only  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  but  certainly  looking  much  older.  His  head  is 
entirely  destitute  of  hair.  There  was  a  black,  ingrained 
appearance  on  the  scalp,  as  if  the  roots  of  hair  remained; 
but  Mr.  M'Kay  states  that  this  is  merely  the  traces  of  a  dirty 
cloth  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  his  head.  Mr. 
M'Kay  had  not  seen  more  than  six  or  seven  specimens  of  this 
strange  race,  but  one  of  them  was  a  woman ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TUX  CAMP  OM  THE  HEATH. 

i  the  night  preceding  Colonel  Heartlaw's 
<1  the  wild,  rugged,  but  beautiful  Heath  is 

lad  passed. 

fore,  were  the  eyes  which  scanned  Che 
e  of  hill  and  dale  an  it  lay  bathed  in  the 
Fewer  itill  caught  the  sound  of  voices  in 
e  and  dispute,  which  hardly  disturbed  the 


ceeded  from  the  seclusion  of  a  clump 
out  of  a  screening  and  natural  hollow, 
and  romantic  scene  was  presented, 
trees,  pierced  only  here  and  there  by 
was  intensified  by  a  cloud  of  smoke 
in  a  wood  fire  burning  on  the  ground. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  HORACE  GREVIM.E'S  KATE. 

Over  this  fire  cowered  an  aged  woman,  wrapped  in  an 
ample  garment  of  no  particular  colour,  which  left  no- 
thing of  her  visible  except  a  white  face,  pierced  with 
large  lustrous  eves,  the  pupils  of  which  had  the  power 
of  contracting  like  those  of  the  cat,  and  n  long,  skinny 
arm,  ever  and  anon  thrust  out  to  replenish  the  lire  from 
a  heap  of  refuse  sticks  by  her  side. 

These,  green  and  full  of  sap,  hissed  and  spluttered  as 
they  fell  into  the  flames  like  living  things. 

It  was  as  if  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye — for  she  it  was 
— had  fed  the  fire  with  adders,  and  sat  gloating  over 
their  tortures. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  lay  a  young  man 
outstretched  upon  a  blanket,  his  head  propped  by  hia 
arms  crossed  beneath  it,  his  eyes  gazing  straight  up 
into  the  stars. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation — if  a  combination 
of  wrangling  and  bullying  deserved  the  name — and  the 
woman  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  You're  not  grateful,  Dennis  " 

"  Horace — curse  ye  ! "  growled  the  youth. 

"Well,  well;  there's  more  music  to  my  ears  in  the 
name  I  gave  ye  as  a  child  than  in  your  fine  playhouse 
word,  though  you're  right — you're  right  to  take  it, 
Dennis." 

The  young  roan  turned  a  threatening  face  toward  her. 


"  As  J  say 


not  grate- 


lay,"  continued  the  Witch,  "you're  m 
ful,  lad.  I  vo  plotted  for  yo  and  schemed  for  ye ;  I've 
tried  to  make  ye  a  gentleman,  and  to  give  you  a  fortune 
to  keep  it  up  with,  and  your  only  thought  is  how  much 
ye  can  wring  out  o'  the  old  woman's  motherly  love.  I 
like  yo  to  be  proud  and  free  and  bold,  to  take  the  wall- 
side  and  lord  it  over 'em  all;  but  'tisn't  fit  yo  should 
hector  it  over  the  old  woman,  and  she'll  not  have  it, 
boy — she'll  not  havo  it." 

He  rolled  his  head  away  with  an  impatient  sneer; 
and,  still  lying  on  his  back,  threw  one  leg  over  the  other 
pettishly. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "let  us  end  this  fooling;  I  didn't 
come  here  to-night  to  hear  of  my  virtues  or  my  failings, 
certainly  not  to  listen  to  maudlin  sentiment  about — 1 
don't  know  what.  Again  I  ask  you,  what  is  this  family 
Of  rank  of  which  you  know  so  much  ?  and  what  are 
these  secrets  which  you  pretend  will  benefit  mo  so 
greatly?" 

Speaking,  he  roso  upon  his  arm  and  gazed  across  tho 
fire  at  the  woman ;  but  as  his  oyo  caught  hers,  ho  fairly 
o;uailcd  beneath  it. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said, "  no,  no.  While  I  hold  my  secrets 
I  have  power ;  when  I  part  with  them  I  shall  be  merely 
the  old,  feeble,  powerlesu  woman.  Now,  you  come  to 
me,  chat  with  me,  caro  for  me,  and  sometimes  I  think 
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almost  lovo  me — yes,  yes  ;  I  know  your  heart  is  stone, 
but  it  must  have  one  drop  of  natural  lovo  in  it — but  if  1 
told  you  all,  you  would  leave  me,  and  rtluni  to  mc  no 
more!   I  know,  I  know  !" 

"  ]3nt,  mother,  what  is  the  use  of  secrets  if  the  J  bring 
nothing  ?  This  great  and  powerful  family  of  which  you 
speak,  why  should  they  not  yield  enough  for  you  and  I 
to  live  in  comfort  on  ?  And  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds young  Horace  Greville — and  which  is  to  benefit 
me,  the  actor  bearing  his  name — why  sleep  on  it  and 
potter  over  it?  Why  not  let  me  share  it  and  act  upon 
it — if,  indeed,  there  is  a  particle  of  truth  about  it  ?  " 

"Truth!"  cried  the  hag,  "do  you  doubt  me?  Do 
you  think  I  lio  to  you  ?  " 

"How  should  1  know  ?"  replied  the  other,  carelessly, 
and  throwing  himself  back  again  as  he  spoke ;  "  you 
don't  scruple  to  lie  to  others — why  should  you  to  mc  ? 
I  shouldn't  were  I  you." 

"  That  is  because  you  have  no  love  in  your  heart— no 
love — no  gratitude  !  And  so  you  doubt  me,  Dennis  ? — 
me  who  have  dyed  my  soul  in  sin  to  make  you  what  I 
have  fondly  hoped  to  see  you— what  I  will  see  you  yet. 
You  doubt  me !  " 

"  Haven't  I  cause  ?  You  prate  and  prate,  and  let  the 
time  slip  through  your  hands,  and  do  nothing.  I  am  no 
longer  a  boy;  I  am  a  man.  Whatever  my  career,  it 
should  bo  commenced.  If  I  am  to  make  a  name  or  for- 
tune, the  first  stones  of  it  should  be  laid  ere  this — long 
ere  this." 

"And  they  are,  Dennis — they  are,"  interrupted  the 
Witch  ;  "  trust  me  for  that.  I  don't  work  as  you  work. 
I  burrow  in  t'uo  dark;  I  plot,  and  scheme, and  wheedle, 
and  I  bide  my  time — I  bide  my  lime." 

"Your  time!"  answered  the  man,  contemptuously  j 
"  do  you  think  yourself  immortal  ?  Don't  you  see  that 
your  grave  is  dug — that  you  aro  tottering  on  the  verge 
of  it — tlu>t,  with  one  false  stop,  you  will  bo  gone — you 
and  your  secrets,  your  mysteries,  and  all  your  precious 
craft!" 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  hag;  "not  yet — not  before  my 
time — not  till  I've  done  all  I've  sworn  to  do — not  till  I 
see  the  beggar's  son  lording  it  over  the  best,  and  the 
bravest,  and  the  richest  of  'em.  Not  till  then— not  till 
then  I" 

"  You  must  look  sharp  about  it,  then,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  yawn. 

"I  do,"  she  replied;  "I  don't  let  the  grass  grow 
under  my  feet.  But  I  work  quietly,  craftily,  as  best 
befits  my  purpose.  While  I  seem  to  sleep,  I'm  at  my 
work." 

She  threw  a  fresh  handful  of  the  viper  twigs  into  the 
blaze,  and  watched  them  as  they  crackled  into  flame ; 
and,  swaying  to  and  fro,  she  crooned,  "  At  my  work — 

my  work !  " 

The  vipers  hissed  and  screamed, in  the  fierce  blaze, 
and  the  white  ooze  ran  from  them,  spluttering  as  it  run. 
But  above  the  noise  they  made,  the  quick  ear  of  the 

Witch  had  caught  another  sound. 

"  Ah,  ah !  "  she  chuckled,  "  he  comes,  he  comes  !  " 

•And  the  next  moment  a  rough  country  lout,  part 
gipsy  and  part  poacher,  stepped  from  the  shadow  of  a 
neighbouring  tree  and  stood  before  them. 

Beneath  his  arm  he  carried  a  canvass  bag,  from  which 
rough  ends  of  a  wisp  of  straw  protruded. 

"Hallo!"  cried  Horace  Groville,  springing  up; 
"where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Peace,  lad,"  interposed  the  Witch  ;  "  he  comes  from 
doing  my  bidding.  You  shall  see  how  I  work.  Well, 
Isaacs  ?  "  she  added,  addressing  the  fresh-comer. 

"There's  the  swag,"  he  answered,  curtly;  "and  a 
narrow  squeak  I  had  for  it." 

He  swung  the  bag  from  his  shoulder  aa  he  spoke,  and 
tossed  it  upon  the  ground. 

"You  got  into  tho  house,  as  Ibid  ye?"  asked  the 
Witch. 

"That's  true,"  replied  tho  fellow. 
"You  hid  yourself  in  the  closet  in  the  Colonel's 
room  ?" 
"  I  did." 

"  Well,  and  ye  waited  till  all  was  still  ?" 

"Not  I.  I  waited  till  the  Colonel  snored  like  a 
troompet ;  then  I  out  and  grabbed  the  box  " 

"Aye,  the  green  box  by  the  bedside  ?" 

"That  same.  And  I'd  lifted  the  sash,  and  got  one 
leg  out  o'  windy,  when  I  fell  over  the  hoot-jack,  or  the 
traps  o'  some  sort ;  and  the  Colonel  snored  himself  into 
a  great  snort,  and  started  up  wi'  a  loud  '  Who  goes 
there  r  as  if  he  was  a  so'jer  on  sentry ;  and  the  devil  a 
bit  does  he  wait  for  a  word,  but  up's  with  his  barker  and 
fires !" 

"  Fired  at  ye,  Isaacs?" 

"Aye,  sure  enough;  and  I'd  been  a  dead  man  afore 
I'd  knov.-cd  it,  but  for  a  white  spectre  of  a  lovely  woman 
that  stole  in  v.  i'  never  a  sound,  and  got  the  bullet  in  her 
side,  and  dropped  down  in  a  gore  o'  blood !" 

"  Not  dead  ?"  demanded  the  hag,  with  singular  ear- 
nestness ;  "  not  dead  ?" 

"  Not  as  I  know  on.  I  didn't  wait  to  see— ye  may  go 
bail  for  that.  I  just  drupped  plump  on  to  the  grass, 
like  a  ripe  pear,  and  took  to  my  legs  faster  than  I'd 
done  for  many  a  day !" 

"If  he  should  have  shot  her!"  cried  tho  Witch,  in 
evident  trepidation. 

"Shot  who?"  demanded  the  actor;  "the  spectro  of 
♦his  fool's  overwrought  fancy  ?" 

"  It  was  no  spectre,  Dennis— Horace,  I  would  say.  It 
was  a  woman ;  and  though  I  owe  her  a  grudge  for  the 


trouble  she's  given  me,  I'd  rather  have  lost  tho  papers 
than  lost  her." 

"  Why,  what  is  she  to  you  ?" 

"  Much,  lad — much ;  and  if  Heaven  spares  her,  she 
may  be  more  to  you.  Oh,  'tis  a  brave  future  the  old 
woman's  carved  out  for  her  only  son !  But  if  this  spcc'.re 
woman's  gone,  half's  gone.  No,  1  can't  think  of  it ;  you 
don't  believe  it,  Isaacs?" 

"I  don't  b'liovc  nothing  about  it,"  replied  tho  man 
a  ddreased.  "  1  sec  her  fall,  and  I  see  her  blood,  and  I'd 
seen  enough  for  me." 

"Well,  i'  "ie  worst  como  to  the  worst,"  exclaimed 
the  crone  —  "if  she  lies  weltering  in  her  blood,  that 
Cursed  mischance  has  robbed  me  of  only  half  my  gains. 
You  shall  still  have  the  means  to  rise,  Horace — to  rise 
higher  than  you  dream  of  yet.  Even  now  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder  is  at  your  feet,  if  you  have  the  head 
and  nerve  to  mount  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother?"  said  the  young  man, 
struck  with  the  earnest  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
uttered. 

Tho  crooning  hag  did  not  reply. 

She  only  thrust  out  her  long,  withered  hands,  and 
clutching  at  tho  sack  which  Isaacs  had  thrown  at  her 
feet,  proceeded  to  drag  forth  its  contents.  The  wisp  of 
straw,  thrust  in  to  deceive  strangers,  should  any  have 
watched  tli o  man's  proceedings,  was  soon  tumbled  on 
tho  ground,  and  then  the  hag,  uttering  a  cry  of  satisfac- 
tion, produced  what  had  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of 
a  jewel-case. 

It  was  covered  with  dark-green  leather,  and  the  only 
ornamentation  about  it  was  a  small  silver  plate  let  into 
the  lid. 

"  Sec !"  she  cried,  holding  it  with  outstretched  arms. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?  "  cried  the  sou,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  gratification — "jewels  ?" 

"  Better  than  jewels,  lad — better  than  jewels,"  she 
answered.    0  See,  there  aro  letters  on  it — read !  " 

She  did  not  loose  her  hold  of  the  treasure  ;  sho  only 
held  it  so  that  the  fierce  light  of  the  viper  fire  glowed 
full  upon  the  lid. 

And  leaning  toward  it  with  eager  gaze,  Horace  Gre- 
ville read  on  the  silver  plate,  the  words  dimly  visible 
amidst  scrolls  and  flourishes,  and,  reading  them,  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

Tho  words  were  "  Horace  Gkeville" — tho  name  ho 
had  adopted,  and  which  had  grown  more  familiar  to 
him  thau  his  own. 

"  You  see  it !"  cried  the  Witch  of  tho  Evil  Eye.  "  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  I  bade  you  take  that  name. 
No,  no  ;  'twas  because  I  knew  the  secret  linked  with  it, 
and  knew  that  it  would  make  your  fortune,  Dennis." 

"  And  this  secret — is  it  here  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Here !"  replied  the  woman,  her  hand  upon  the  box. 

In  a  moment  the  actor  had  produced  a  clasp-knife  of 
several  blades,  and  selecting  one  longer  and  more  for- 
midable than  the  rest,  he  opened  it  with  a  spring. 

Then  he  introduced  the  blade  into  the  aperture  be- 
tween the  lid  and  the  box.  It  was,  however,  locked, 
and  for  a  time  the  lock  withstood  his  efforts.  It  was 
not  till  Isaacs  volunteered  his  aid — without,  however, 
saying  a  word — and  brought  his  huge  fist  to  bear  upon 
the  knife,  that  tho  lid  yielded. 

It  opened  with  a  crash. 

And  as  it  did  so,  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye  started  to 
her  feet,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  and  fiercely  glowering 
eyes,  uttered  an  imprecation  fierce  and  horrible  to 
hear. 

The  actor  also  raised  a  cry  of  surprise  and  indigna. 
tion. 

Only  the  man  Isaacs  sat  calm  and  unmoved ;  yet  he, 
too,  saw  that  which  moved  them  so  strongly.  The  box 
was  open  to  him  as  to  them,  and  a  glance  showed  him 
that  he  had  risked  his  life  for  nothing. 

The  box  was  empty ! 

There  was  a  momentary  pause ;  then  tho  actor  threw 
himself  back  with  a  loud,  scornful  laugh. 
"Why,  mother,  you  are  foiled— foiled !"  ho  cried, 

pointing  his  finger  in  derision. 

"Who  says  it?"  cried  the  Witch;  "who  dares  to 
say  it  ?  Utter  that  word  again,  Dennis,  and,  though 
you're  flesh  of  my  own  flesh,  I'll  wither  ye  as  I'd 
wither  a  dog  into  its  grave !" 

Sho  fixed  on  him  as  she  spoke  eyes  which,  seen  in  tho 
wild  light  of  the  fire,  seemed  to  dilate  like  the  eyes  of 
the  serpent. 

lu  spite  of  himself,  those  eyes  filled  him  with  terror. 
They  had,  too,  a  fascination  which  he  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  resist.   Tho  woman  saw  it — she  read  it  in 

his  face. 

.And  with  this  sense  of  power,  she  strode  to  him  as  he 
yet  knelt  upon  the  ground,  and  seized  his  hand. 

"  Swear  to  me,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will  still  do  my 
bidding !  Swear  to  me  that  you  will  render  me,  as  you 
havo  rendered  mo,  the  blind  service  of  a  slave  — 
swear  it !" 

He  hesitated,  but  he  did  not  deride. 

There  was  no  scorn  in  the  glance  raised  to  tho  eyes 
above  him — no  lingering  contempt  on  the  white  lips. 

For  an  instant  tho  stubborn  spirit  of  the  son  strug- 
gled against  the  mysterious  strength  of  the  mother's 
soul ;  then  it  succumbed. 

"  1  swear  it,"  ho  faltered,  meekly. 

She  caught  both  bis  hands  in  hers  in  a  clutch  of  rap- 
ture. 

"Brave  lad!  good  lad!"  she  cried.  "You  win  rank, 
wealth,  and  honour  in  those  words.   You  thought  all 


lost  because  one  move  was  lost — one  throw  of  the  dice 
— one  ooil  of  the  snare.  Ail  lost !  If  there  is  truth  in 
the  stars  above  us,  as  you  have  sworn  to  obey,  so  shall 
you  live  to  rule  and  to  bo  obeyed !" 

With  these  words  she  dropped  his  hands,  and,  swing- 
ing one  comer  of  her  ample  cloak  about  her  head,  sank 
down  beside  the  embers,  dumb  and  motionless. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    CONSUMING  FLAME. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Violet  took  up  her  abode 
at  Moidoro  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Sir  Jasper  Wylde. 

The  mere  fact  of  quitting  the  Black  Villa,  in  which 
sho  had  spent  a  girlhood  of  happiness,  was  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  depress  and  paiu  her.  Traces  of  Colonel 
Heartlaw's  affection  surrounded  her  thero  on  every 
side,  and  pleasing  associations  imparted  a  charm  to 
objects  in  themselves  valueless.  As  for  her  own  little 
room,  it  was  with  a  flood  of  tears  that  she  tore  herself 
from  it,  as  a  bird  from  it3  pleasant  nest. 

Tho  Black  Villa  itself  was  to  be  let ;  and  the  thought 
that  strangers  would  soon  be  regarding  with  careless 
eyes  and  desecrating  with  reckless  hands  the  objects  so 
endeared  by  time  and  sacred  memories  was  inexpressibly 
painful  to  Violet.  And  this  feeling  was  shared  to  some 
extent  by  those  who  had  been  the  inmates  of  the  Villa 
even  before  the  poor  Flower-Girl  entered  it. 

But  this  feeling  was  mollified  in  their  breasts,  from  a 
special  cause. 

On  the  day  before  the  Villa  was  closed,  a  little  event 
transpired  there,  well  calculated  to  mitigate  the  griefs 
of  those  immediately  concerned  in  it.  This  was  no  other 
then  a  wedding-breakfast,  for  which  Colonel  Heartlaw 
had  left  special  instructions,  and  at  which  the  health  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephraim  Nutters  was  drank  with  voci- 
ferous and  marked  applause.  Now,  whatever  regrets 
might  have  filled  the  heart  which  throbbed  under  the 
wedding-favour  on  Ephraim's  breast,  he  could  hardly 
have  given  way  to  them  on  that  occasion.  As  for  Hett3', 
she  had  the  fortitude  of  her  sex,  and — dear,  good  soul 
as  she  was — would  have  quitted  a  palace  to  go  with  a 
husband ! 

The  destination  of  the  interesting  couple  was  a  near 
public-house,  not  a  mile  distant,  in  which  they  had  in- 
vested their  savings,  and  which  had  been  freshly  "  done 
up,"  and  newly  christened  for  their  reception.  After 
much  thought  as  to  a  proper  designation,  Ephraim  had 
called  it  "  The  Kettledrum,"  because  the  name,  in  his 
idea,  had  both  a  domestic  and  a  military  sound.  It  re- 
minded Lira  of  the  domestic  hob  to  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  devote  himself,  while  it  recalled  to  his  memory 
the  happy  days  he  had  spent  enlivened  by  the  music  of 
the  Bheepskin. 

The  reception  Violet  met  with  from  Sir  Jasper  was 
cordial.  He  formally  welcomed  her  to  Moidore  Lodge ; 
and,  in  a  set  speech  which  meant  nothing  in  particular, 
but  sounded  well,  trusted  she  might  find  it  not  only  a 
house,  but  a  home !  This  was  followed  up  by  a  very 
gracious  welcome  from  Lady  Jasper,  who  entreated 
Violet  to  regard  her  as  a  sister  (she  was  old  enough  to 
be  her  mother,  and  a  score  of  years  to  spare),  and  never 
to  scruple  about  having  the  drawing-room  furniture  un- 
covered when  she  expected  friends,  or  to  hesitate  about 
working  "  Buttons  "  to  any  extent,  when  that  young 
slave  was  not  in  actual  attendance  upon  her  ladyship. 

With  these  privileges,  Moidore  Lodge  should  have 
been  "  a  little  heaven  below ;"  but  somehow  Violet, 
hardly  found  it  of  that  character.  It  was  fine,  but  cold 
— showy,  but  comfortless.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  "bouse"  to  which  Sir  Jasper  had  referred; 
but  almost  everything  was  lacking  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  "  home  "  with  which  he  had  rounded  off  his 
sentence. 

But  that  which  chiefly  depressed  Violet  was  the  want 
of  that  perfect  sympathy  for  which  sho  had  looked  in 
her  school-friend,  Aurelia  Wylde. 

A  great  and  startling  change  had  come  over  this,  her 
bosom  friend.  She  was  restless  and  abstracted.  A 
wild,  terrified  look  had  come  into  her  large  eyes,  anU 
her  manner  was  strange  almost  to  the  verge  of  distrac- 
tion. Nothing  pleased  her,  nothing  interested  her; 
she  would  receive  Violet's  caresses  passively,  but  sho 
never  cared  to  return  them,  except  in  bursts  of  hysterical 
affection.  Her  only  delight  seemed  to  be  in  wandering 
alone  about  the  Heath,  careless  of  the  burning  sun  or 
drenching  rain,  and  she  would  pace  her  room  with 
quick,  impetuous  steps,  far  into  the  depths  of  tho  silent 
night. 

Conduct  so  singular  could  not  fail  to  alarm  those 
most  interested  in  the  young  and  beautiful  girl.  Sir 
Jasper  privately  expressed  to  Violet  his  belief  that  her 
mind  was  becoming  affected  ;  while  Lady  Wylde,  with 
truer  sagacity,  referred  tho  change  to  some  hidden 
grief,  the  secret  of  which  sho  strove  in  vain  to  fathom. 

To  all  questions  from  her  ladyship  Anrelia  was  dumb. 

To  threats  and  promises  she  turned  a  dsaf  car; 
diamonds  could  not  tempt  her,  death  could  not  appal 
her. 

But  there  was  a  middle  course,  and  this  supplied  the 
motive  of  the  cordial  reception  Violet  had  met  with 
from  Lady  Jasper.  The  middle  course  was,  to  set  a 
spy  upon  the  girl ;  and  who  so  well  suited  to  the  office, 
because  who  so  little  open  to  suspicion,  as  her  old  school- 
fellow? 

Violet,  her  ladyship  determined,  should  become  the 
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spy ;  an<I  the  only  difficulty  was,  to  get  her  to  accept  the 
cfioe.  Bat  she  was  nut  a  woman  to  be  ikt  erred  by 
dhEcultie.- ;  an  1,  therefore,  she  lost  no  time  in  broaching 
the  subject,  an  1  i.;aking  known  her  views. 

Tod  ewrnot  fail  to  hate  noticed,  Miss  Heartlaw," 
she  said,  "the  very  great  change  in  my  daughter 
Aurelia.  She  is  no  Ioniser  the  quiet,  intelligent,  loving 
daughter  she  was ;  nor  do  von  rind  her — I  am  sure  of  it 
 the  ccnrriuion  yon  ezoected." 

"  She  is  indeed  greatly  changed,"  answered  Violet. 

"And  what  is  so  provoking  is,  that  there  is  some 
eeeret  cause  for  this  alteration,  which  I  cannot  fathom." 

Violet  remembered  the  conversation  with  Aurelia  at 
the  Black  Villa,  and  drew  her  own  conclusions;  but 
she  said  nothing. 

"  Now,  too.  must  be  qnite  aware,'  continued  her 
ladyship,  with  a  meaning  look,  "  that  it  is  most  desira- 
ble for  her  own  sake — quite  for  the  dear  child's  own 
s^ke,  too  understand — that  this  secret,  whatever  it  is, 
should  be  found  out,  and  should  be  known  to  us  who 
have  the  charge  and  care  of  her.  But  neither  to  Sir 
Jasper  or  to  myself  will  she  breathe  a  word  in  confi- 
dence. We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  slightest 
due ;  but  I  have  thought  that,  as  yoa  and  Aurelia  are 
stich  attached  friends,  she  would  probably  choose  you 
as  her  confidante,  and  then  " 

"  Then  I  hope  I  shall  be  found  worthy  of  her  choice," 
zn3ircred  Violet,  quietly  but  firmly. 

,:  Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  her  ladyship,  biting 
her  lip,  and  evidently  nettled ;  "  but,  you  see,  something 
is  due  to  her  family,  and  more,  as  I  have  said,  to  herself. 
Should  she  have  formed  any  disreputable  connection, 
cr  should  this  strange  restlessness  result  from  any  dan- 
ger in  wfiieh  she  has  placed  herself — think,  think,  my 
dear  girl,  how  necessary  it  Ls  that  friends  should  inter- 
fere. Think  what  would  be  your  feelings,  should  harm 
".cull  her  or  those  about  her,  from  any  mistaken  deli- 
cacy on  your  part  in  concealing  what  it  may  be  for  ber 
good  to  Do  known.  There  are  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  hotter  to  violate  even  an  oath  than  to  keep  it." 

"I  can  believe  it,"  replied  Violet ;  "  but  the  circum- 
stances most  indeed  bo  singular,  which  could  justify 
ens  in  giving  even  a  promise  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing it !' 

The  brow  of  Lady  Jasper  lowered.  She  saw  her  pro- 
jeH  foiled  by  weapons  which  she  could  not  understand 
— ?»y  the  simple  truth  and  honesty  of  a  young  girl. 

I  will  not  argue  that  point  with  you,  Miss  Heart- 
law,"  she  said,  rising  with  her  grand  manner ;  "  but  I 
mi  sore  I  can  trust  to  your  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
nut  to  let  mere  idle  scruples  of  conscience  interfere 
with  the  welfare  of  any  members  of  a  family  in  which 
you  have  been  received  so-so  kindly." 

And  with  this  parting  admonition  her  ladyship  sailed 
from  the  room. 

"  Heaven  knows,  I  would  not  willingly  bring  misery 
en  a  human  being,  and  especially  on  one  I  love  ! "  cried 
Violet ;  "  but  I  most  be  true  to  myself  also.    I  cannot 
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very  night  the  reflation  thus  taken  was  tried 

lour  was  late  :  the  house  was  shrouded  in  rest, 
done  was  stirring ;  she  sat  at  the  open  window 
bedroom,  enjoying  the  sound  of  the  soft  rain, 
raa  falling  with  a  plesant  music  of  its  own  among 
rt  trees.  Her  lamp  win  turned  low,  but  was  not 
ished,  and  left  the  chamber  in  a  soft,  twilight 

inly,  as  she  sat  lost  in  reflection  upon  tho  ovent- 
,  her  oar3  caught  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the 

et! "  it  said,  in  a  soft,  pleading  tone. 

led  at  tho  occurrence,  she  hesitated,  doubtful 


in  tones  hardly  above  a 
*t  attention. 

ite :  tihe  looked  out.  The 
res — dropping  softly  upon 
the  sk y,  ana  the  garden 

iho  wis  unable  to  distin- 
rees  the  outline  of  a  white 

wring  voice,  "yon  knew 

is  locked !  *' 
een  locked  for  hours.    Sorely  yon  did 

tr.no  matter:  you  most  help  mc  to  conic 
•jj  quietly." 

rtak— let  mo  think  !" 
eomo  down  and  unlock  tho  grMnhonte 

they  will  hew— they  will  discover  rill. 
I  a  strong  arm.  If  yon  could  knot  the 
r  bed  firmly  together,  fasten  one  end  and 
'other,^  think  I  eould  climb  opto  your 

dash  jour:e!f  to  pieces!"  laid  Violet,  in 

[  MB      do  it,  I  can  do  it.  Quick,  tho 

I  suefrlfy  Violet  obeyed  tho  instruction  of 
In  ■  few  minuter  tho  sheet*  stripped  from 


eoho*d  the  other. 


her  little  bed  were  tied  together,  and  one  end  having 
been  fastened  to  the  bedstead,  the  other  was  dropped 
from  the  window. 

Violet  looked  cautiously  forth ;  she  could  trace  the 
white  hue  as  it  descended  among  tho  trees,  and  could 
even  perceive  a  the  e  upon  which  the  rain  beat  pitilessly. 

A  moment  of  suspense  followed;  the  twisted  linen 
tightened,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  rustling  leaves  and 
crashing  branches.  With  all  tho  will  to  serve.  Violet 
drew  back  in  alarm  ;  and  it  was  with  a  start  that  the 
saw  a  face  of  ghastly  pallor  rise  before  the  window. 

"  Your  hand,  Violet !"  gasped  a  feeble  voice ;  "  I  shall 
fall,  I  shall  drop  I" 

Violet  rushed  to  the  window,  and  stooped  till  her  own 
position  was  one  of  peril.  She  was  thus  enabled  to 
grasp  the  form  of  the  almost  exhausted  girl,  and  with  a 
strength  inspired  by  the  peril  of  the  moment,  to  drag 
her  toward  the  window.  For  some  seconds  the  result 
was  doubtful.  Then  with  a  last  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  Aurelia,  and  by  tho  aid  of  Violet,  the 
window  was  fairly  gained. 

The  nest  moment  the  intruder  stood  breathless, 
exhausted,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  room.  Her  face  was 
white  ;  her  large  eyes  glowed  with  a  fierceness  Violet 
had  never  seen  in  them  before;  her  black  hair  hung 
in  wild  disordered  masses  about  her  head :  her  dress  was 
heavy  with  wet  and  stained  with  mud.  Yet  she  looked 
wildly,  strangely  beautiful — far  more  so  than  in  any 
moment  of  repose. 

"  Thank  God  for  this !"  she  cried,  sinking  into  a 
chair.    "  At  least  I  am  saved  detection." 

"  Oh,  what  has  happened?"  exclaimed  Violet;  "  why 
are  von  thus  abroad,  at  this  hour,  antl  on  such  a 
night  P 

The  other  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  if  consider- 
ing.  Then  she  answered  :— 

Ycu  have  helped  me,  Violet,"  she  said,  "and  you 
have  a  claim  upon  my  confidence.  I  won't  ask  yen  not 
to  betray  me.  If  I  thought  you  would — or  that,  being 
what  yon  are,  you  could— 1  should  never  have  given  you 
the  opportunity.  I  would  have  laid  in  the  cold  and  the 
wet  out  there  until  I  rotted  first." 

If  you  doubt  mc  "  Violet  began. 

"  Hush,  bush  !"  interrupted  Aurelia,  "  I  trust  you  so 
much,  that  I  will  not  ask  you  to  promise  secrecy.  A 
few  words  will  explain  all  to  you.  You  have  already 
guersed — chiefly  from  what  my  agony  wrung  from  ine 
tho  other  night — that  I  am  the  victim  of  a  passion  as 
fiery,  and  stormy,  and  untamable  as  in  my  nature  such 
a  passion  must  be.   You  know  this  F" 

'•1  half  suspected  it." 

"  'Tis  so,  then ;  and  this  constitutes  the  secret  which 
is  consuming  mc — this  secret  for  which  Sir  Jasper  and 
Lady  Wylde  would  put  me  to  the  torture,  if  they  dared — 
the  secret  which  you  so  nobly — for  I  overheard  all — 
refused  to  worm  from  me  and  to  betray — even  for  'the 
good  of  l he  family.'    Ha!  hal" 

She  laughed  ont  wildly  :  then  cheeked  herself. 

"  Well,  '1  alin(t,  this  passion  i3  hopeless,  as  it  is 
intense.  Yes:  no  for  whom  I  entertain  it  is  a  bold, 
proud,  haughty  man,  and  he  regards  me  with  an  indif- 
ference which  will  drive  mo  mad.  'Tis  not  a  pleasant 
thing  for  one  woman  to  confide,  oven  to  her  bosom 
friend,  that  alio  loves  and  is  despised— that  she  would 
lay  her  life  down  for  a  man  who  would  not  even  thank 
her  for  the  sacrifice.  Oh,  God!  that  I  should  ever  live 
to  own  it,  and  having  owned  it,  should  live  en  in  the 
disgrace !  ' 

Sho  started  from  tho  seat.  She  clutched  at  lier 
beautiful  hair  w  ith  either  hand.  She  walked  from  side 
to  side  of  tho  little  room,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  bosom 
heaving  As  if  her  heart  would  burst. 

Then  stopping  suddenly,  sho  grasped  tho  hands  of 
Violet,  and  pressing  them  in  her  ow  n,  sho  cried — 

"That  is  not  all!— that  is  not  all!  Oh!  Violet, 
dnrlin^,  pity  me,  pity  me!  Until  last  night,  I  knew 
that  ho  was  indifferent — but  I  knew  no  more.  I  then 
learned,  and  for  the  first  time,  that  ho  had  lied  to  me ! 
lie  had  told  me  hiss  heart  was  free,  if  1  had  (he  power  to 
win  it)  and  last  night  I  discovered  that  he  lovc3 
another!" 

Again  her  anguish  overcame  her:  again  she  burst 
from  Violet's  side,  and  paced  the  chamber  w  ith  maniac 
strides. 

"  But,  darling,"  suggested  Violet,  to  whom  tho  i?ccne 
wni  inexpressibly  painful,  "you  may  bo  mistaken  ?" 

"Mistaken!    I   aw  him." 

"Haw  him?" 
Sep  :  I  was  on  tho  watch.  I  saw  a  woman  leave 
her  conch  and  loiter  in  tho  darkness.  I  saw  him  come, 
pause,  hesitate,  show  all  the  symptoms  of  the  impatient 
lover,  ond  then — oh,  heaven! — I  saw  them  meet,  nnd  I 
saw  no  mor ■•.  Overcome  with  the  thought,  1  sank  down 
in  the  dark  corner  in  which  I  crouched,  insensible  as 
the  dead.  When  I  awoke,  the  coach,  the  woman— both 
had  gone,  nr.d  lie,  too,  had  disappeared.  I  did  not  dare 
to  say,  oven  to  myself,  that  ho  had  gono  away  with  her 
in  tho  poach  ;  but  it  was  so." 

"You  know  that?" 

"  1  know  it,  because  to-night  ho  wa3  not  there.  I 
have  watched  at  each  of  his  accustomed  places,  nnd  at 
each  ho  was  mhtin/.  I  waited  till  I  was  soaked  with 
rain  and  numbed  with  cold,  and  he  did  not  come;  nnd 
she— sh'1  Was  not  there.  No;  they  arc  an  ay  together. 
I  know  it — together !" 

T: '-.  thought  of  thi3  was  so  terrible,  that  the  beautiful 
H  Ct  of  the  girl  writhed  in  agony. 


"You  may — you  must  be  mistaken!"  cried  Violet ! 
"  surely  this  man  cannot  be  indifferent  to  love  like 
yours,  or  he  is  unworthy  of  it." 

"Unworthy!  did  I  say  that  ho  teas  worthy?"  de- 
manded Aurelia.  "  Do  wo  always  love  thoso  who  arc 
good  P  Do  we  always  make  our  friends  from  the  best 
and  the  most  beautiful  ?  No;  I  love  him,  not  because  I 
respect  him — not  because  I  could  trust  him  ;  I  love  liim 
only  for  a  woman's  reason — because  I  love  him !" 

"  But  your  better  judgment,  darling  ' 

"  I  have  no  judgment ;  I  have  no  power  to  reason — ■ 
to  think — to  feel ;  1  cannot  weigh  consequences,  or  givo 
to  anything  its  proper  place  or  worth.  My  inind  ii 
gone — my  heart  is  stone ;  I  am  only  a  wild,  reckless, 
powrerless  woman.  I  have  eaten  of  the  poisonous  root — 
I  am  mad  for  love !" 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  her  brain  was  crazed,  so 
fierce,  so  startling  was  she  in  every  act. 

"  But,  Aurelia,  darling,"  cried  Violet,  embracing  her, 
<!  think,  if  he  is  unworthy  of  you  " 

"  I  cannot  think !"  she  answered,  wildly ;  "  I  only 
Imow  that  he  is  my  fate — my  destiny;  that  if  he  tram- 
pled the  life  out  of  me  beneath  his  brutal  feet,  I  should 
breathe  with  my  last  gasp  a  prayer  for  Horace  Grc- 
ville !" 

"Horace  Greville  !"  repeated  Violet,  unclasping  her 
arm  from  the  waist  of  Aurelia,  and  starting  back  aghast. 
He  is  your  lover  ?" 

"Why,  do  you  know  him?"  demanded  Aurelia, 
fiercely. 

"  No,"  answered  Violet,  and  with  truth. 

"  But  his  name  ? — it  comes  from  your  lips  with  a 
familiar  sound !" 

"  It  may — it  should !  Oh,  my  best,  earliest  friend,  how 
shall  I  breathe  the  fatal  truth  to  you  ?  I  have  never 
seen  this  man  of  whom  you  speak  " 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  But  I  have  sworn — wrongi  wicked  as  I  was — I  have 
sworn  to  love  him,  and  to  be  his!" 
There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

Tho  face  of  Aurelia  grew  white— rigid  as  marble. 
Standing  before  Violet,  she  seemed  to  dilate,  to  rise,  to 
tremble  with  stifled  rage. 

"  May  the  curse  of  Heaven  light  upon  you  and  him !" 

That  was  her  answer. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  nc:d.) 


THE  FALSE-  LOVE. 

Tiie  spell  is  broken — so  no  move ! 

I  once  was  blind  ;  but  new  I  sco 
That  thou  art  falsely  fair  indeed— 

Thy  words  increase  my  misery. 

Go,  now !  my  cherished  hopes  are  gone ; 

Yet  I  will  smile,  and  nono  shall  know : 
I'll  seem  as  thoughtless  anil  as  gay, 

And  none  shall  sec  my  hidden  woo. 

I  gave  true  sighs  for  thine  so  fake, 

I  listened  to  thy  syren  soir;; 
To  hear  soft  words  flow  from  thy  Hp3, 

How  oft  I'd  leave  the  happy  throng. 

Go,  and  he  happy,  if  thou  canst ! 
Go  !  never  smile  again  on  me. 

Ah !  my  poor  heart  is  growinfl  cold- 
No  more  it  wildly  ttttelM  fUr  thee. 

No !  none  shall  warm  my  soul  .Train- 
None  MMSa  b  (lame  of  love  to  rise  ; 

'Tis  cold  to  melting  words  and  looks — 
'Tis  cold  to  smiles,  and  tear..;,  and  sighs. 

Feeo,  Eaiilb. 


Fast  Men  and  Flash  MeS.— It  is  riot  sty  easV  task 
to  distinguish  between  the  "  fast  men"  arid  the  "flash, 
men"  to  whom  they  approximate  so  closely.  Their 
dress,  their  talk,  their  manners — above  all,  their  low 
tone  of  thought— tend  to  confuse  and  assimilate  them 
and  to  make  them  indistinguishable,  '.I  lie  "  flash  man"' 
aspires  upwards:  ho  does  his  best to  pa  s  himself  off 
for  something  better  than  he  is.  Tho  "fast  man'' 
aspires  (if  wo  may  bo  allowed  to  pervert  the  word) 
downwards;  he  take.!  as  his  moil  1  a  low  sf and.ird  i  i 
thought,  of  expression,  of  deportment,  and  lie  is  but  too 
succceasful  in  acquiring  it.  Of  the  two  .  cts  of  aspirants, 
tho  latter  surely  is  the  most  contemptible.  Nor,  wo 
regret  to  say,  are  these  copyists  of  a  bad  school  confined 
to  one  sex.  Go  out  upon  our  parades—  ente  r  our  place fs 
of  fashionable  resort, — and  observe  how  hard  the  young 
lndic9  try  to  break  down  those  barriers  of  modesty  of 
dress,  of  look,  of  conversation  which  separate,  or  ought 
to  separate,  them  from  a  shameless  class.  A  low,  com- 
mon standard  of  taste  scem.i  to  have  been  adopted  by 
tho  present  age,  with  tho  canons  of  which,  if  it  have 
any,  it  is  as  easy  lot  the  most  vulgar  mind  to  comply  as 
tho  most  delicate  nnd  refined  mind.  For  this  latter, 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  standing-room  in  this  ago  of 
"pork-pie"  bonnet.',  crinoline  petticoats, and  marvellous 
effrontery  of  face.  They  are,  in  legal  phraseology, 
"out  of' Court,"  or,  rather,  let  us  hope,  they  have 
retired  from  the  scene,  ns  honest  men  retire  in  limes  of 
political  turpitude,  with  n,  feeling  of  present  disgust, 
rmt  not  without  lmpo  Mint  better  times  may  come,  when 
tho  dress,  speech,  and  bearing  of  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women may  rule  the  World  of  fashion  and  hold  up  a 
model  worthy  of  being  copied. 
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SAMUEL  LOVER,  THE  SONG- 
WRITER. 

The  genial  face  smiling  from  our  page  is 
that  of  the  author  of  "  Rory  O'More"— 
the  story  and  the  lyric— aud  of  some  of 
the  most  popular  songs  of  the  day. 

Samuel  Lover,  who  is  the  son  of  a 
stockbroker  in  Dublin,  and  was  born 
about  1"9",  was  a  singer  or  song-writer 
even  in  his  early  boyhood.  To  use  his 
own  phrase,  he  used,  when  quite  a  child, 
"  to  poke  out  tunes  on  a  pianoforte  with 
one  finger."  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  received  proper  instruction  in  music. 
At  school  it  was  as  an  artist  that  the  lad 
distinguished  himself]  and  drawings  of 
battles  between  the  French  and  the 
English  were  to  bo  found  on  his  slate  as 
often  as  his  sums  in  arithmetic.  He  also 
established  a  reputation  among  the  boys 
as  a  seal  engraver,  and  marbles  ground 
down  to  a  hemisphere  afforded  a  capital 
disc  whereon  to  carve  devices.  Lover 
himself  says  that  ho  was  so  well  paid  in 
marbles  for  these  heraldic  essays,  that  he 
never  needed  to  spoud  a  penny  of  his 
own  money  in  the  purchase  of  these 
schoolboy  necessaries.  At  school,  also, 
he  evinced  a  love  for  jingle ;  for  the 
Saturday's  letter,  which  it  was  customary 
to  write  every  week  to  the  master,  was 
often  written  by  him  in  rhyme. 

The  first  song  by  Lover  that  made  any 
stir,  was  written  by  him  when  Thomas 
Moore  visited  Dublin,  in  1818.  He  had 
a  ticket  to  the  dinner,  aud  had  written  a 
song  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  taking  for 
his  subject  the  selection  of  a  poet  to  the 
court  of  013-mpus,  the  choice  of  course 
falling  upon  Moore.  This  song  having 
been  shown  about,  Lover  was  called  upon 
to  sing  it,  and  it  was  not  only  encored, 
but  called  forth  one  of  Moore's  most 
brilliant  speeches  that  evening.  Speak- 
ing of  this  interesting  episode  of  his 
youth,  Lover  himself  says, "  It  has  struck 
me  often  as  an  odd  thing  that  my  first 
appearance  in  public  thus  should  have 
been  in  connection  with  Thomas  Moore, 
beside  whose  name  my  own  humble  one 
has  often  since  been  honourably  men- 
tioned, whenever  Irish  song  has  been 
the  subject  of  comment  or  review." 

It  was  as  a  miniature  painter  that 
Lover  commenced  life  ;  and,  says  a  bio- 
grapher, "it  is  also  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  once  at  the  Lyceum,  ouce  at 
the  Olympic,  aud  twice  at  the  Haymarket, 
when  the  scenic  department  was  over- 
worked or  short  of  hands,  Lover  has  taken 
off  his  coat  and  painted  scenery  for  his  own  dramas— pro- 
bably the  only  dramatic  author  that  ever  did  so.  His  ver- 
satility is,  in  fact,  one  of  Mr.  Lover's  most  striking  quali- 
ties.  He  can  do  anything  he  lays  his  hands  to,  aud  he  can 
do  it  all  well.    His  paintings  were  exceedingly  clever. 

But  the  public  itself  diverted  Lover  from  his  profes- 
sion, and  determined  that  he  should  belong  to  the 
guild  of  literature.  They  would  have  his  songs  and  his 
stories.  "  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland,"  published 
in  1821) ;  "  Popular  Tales,"  in  1834 ;  and  "  Songs  and 
Ballads,"  in  183'J,  were  all  eminently  successful.  Since 
then, hissongs have  acquired  a  reputation  exceeding  those 
of  every  other.    Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  "  Angel's 
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Whisper,"  "  Molly  Bawh,"  "  Molly  Carew,"  "  The  Four- 
Leaved  Shamrock,"  "  The  Road  of  Life,"  "  Rory 
O'More,"  and  the  "  Low-Backed  Car  ?"  These  and 
others  have  been  touched  on  by  our  artist.  The  ex- 
quisite "  Angel's  Whisper"  has  received  his  special  at- 
tention, and  he  has  given  an  ideal  rendering  of  the  lines — 

"  A  baby  was  sleeping, 
Its  mother  was  weeping, 
For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild  raging  sea ; 
And  the  tempest  was  swelling 
Round  the  fisherman's  dwelling, 
And  she  cried,  "  Dermot,  darling,  oh,  come  back  tome!" 

The  whispering  an- 
gels gathered  around 
the  cot  of  the  sleeping 
child  are  beautifully 
conceived. 

As  a  companion  to 
this,  we  have  the  still 
more  popular  "  Four- 
Leaved  Shamrock."  It 
is  only  necessary  to 
say,  in  explanation  of 
this  song,  that  a  four- 
leaved  shamrock  is 
such  a  rarity,  that  it 
is  supposed  to  endow 
the  finder  with  magic 
power.  And  Lover, 
with  his  warm,  genial 
heart,  tells  us  that  the 
magic  he  would  choose 
would  be  the  magic  of 
kindness  —  the  power 
to 

"   scatter  bliss 

around, 
Till  not  a  tear  or  aching 
lie»rt 

Should  in  the  world 
lie  found." 

Our  artist  has  very 
.^it--    happily  pourtrayed  in 
'-Z-<ZJ    the   four   leaves  the 
various  phases  of  the 


poet's  power.  In  the  first  we  have  the 
realisation  of  the  line — 

"To  worth  I  would  give  honour;  I'd  dry 
the  mourner's  tears ; 
And  to  the  pallid  lip  recall  the  smile  of 

happier  years." 

The  meeting  of  friends,  through  the 
influence  of  the  magic  power  in  healing 
broken  friendships,  is  touchingly  ren- 
dered in  the  meeting  of  the  aged 
men  : — 

"And  hearts  that  had  been  long  estranged, 
and  friends  that  had  grown  cold, 
Should  meet  again  like  parted  streams, 
and  miuglo  as  of  old." 

Lastly,  we  see  the  meeting  of  parted 
and  loving  hearts,  thus  touchingly  de- 
scribed : — 

"  The  heart  that  had  been  mourning  o'er 
vanished  dreams  of  love. 
Should  see  them  all  returning— like  Noah's 
faithful  dove." 

Besides  his  songs,  Mr.  Lover  has  writ- 
ten several  novels.  "  Handy  Andy"  and 
"Rory  O'More"  are  the  most  popular. 
The  latter  he  has  converted  from  a  popu- 
lar song  into  a  popular  novel,  and  finally 
into  a  popular  play.  "  Rory  O'More" 
was  long  an  "  Adelphi  favourite,"  and 
has  been  played  far  and  wide  through 
the  country.  To  the  same  pen  the  public 
is  also  indebted  for  "The  White  Horse 
of  the  Peppers,"  a  comic  drama ;  "  The 
Happy  Man,"  an  extravaganza ;  "  The 
Greek  Boy,"  a  musical  drama ;  and  "  II 
Paddy  Whack  in  Italia,"  an  operetta. 
Mr.  Lover's  last  effort  of  authorship 
was  a  selection  of  Irish  lyrics  which  he 
edited. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Lover,  taking  the  initiative 
iu  a  movement  which  has  since  become 
general,  conceived  the  idea  of  reciting 
and  singing  his  own  works  to  the  public. 
He  was  induced  to  do  this,  we  believe, 
by  the  fact  that  his  eyesight  seemed 
likely  to  become  impaired  by  too  close  a 
devotion  to  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  The 
experiment  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
he  has  more  than  once  repeated  it,  very 
much  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  him- 
self and  his  audiences.     In  1846  he 
visited  America,  where  he  was  very 
wamily  received,  his  songs  and  books 
having  previously  become  very  popular 
throughout  the  Union.    His  lectures  on 
the  poetry,  songs,  and  national  charac- 
teristics of  Ireland  proved  so  attractive, 
that  it  took  two  years  to  complete  the 
round  of  visits  to  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
I  He  ranged  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
j  Lake  Superior,  for  with  the  toil  of  lecturing  was 
I  mingled  the  pleasure  of  travel.     Shortly  after  his 
j  return  to  England,  in  1848,  Mr.  Lover  delivered  a 
similar  course  of  lectures ;  since  which  he  has  done 
nothing  in  public,  preferring  his  happy  life  of  ease 
and  quiet  in  his  snug  little  nook  near  Barnes.  Now 
and  then  he  throws  off  a  song;  and  that  is  all.  In 
1856,  during  the  ministry  of  Lord  Pahnerston,  the 
Queen  (at  his  Lordship's  recommendation)  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Lover  a  pension  of  £100  a-year,  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  literature. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  ELOPEMEXT. 

"  Oh,  there'*  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  Lore's  young  dream." 

Moom. 

OxCE  fairly  launched  in  the  world  of  fashion,  the  Misses 
Lorraine,  like  all  the  other  belles  of  Belgravia  and  fair 
of  Mayfair,  reaolred  to  drain  the  ctjp  of  pleasure  to 
the  dregs. 

re  reigning  belles.   They  dressed,  danced, 
1,  to  perfection ;  they  waltzed  or  polked 
id  yet  were  in  their  cold  baths  at  eight,  and 
betimes  in  the  morning,  riding  in  search 
of  health. 

They  ate  like  troopers  at  that  substantial  early  dinner 
which  the  gay  world  calls  a  lnncheon.  They  sipped 
their  cheering,  refreshing'  fire-o'clock  tea,  with  its  re- 
lay* of  delicate  toast  and  thin  bread-and-bntter,  in 
Lady  Haatcrille's  boadoir ;  and  talked  over  their  own 
conquest*  and  charms,  and  the  failures  and  faults  of 
their  rivals,  and  decided  what  dresses  they  should  wear, 
and  in  what  style  their  hair  should  be  done ;  and  then 
they  were  able  at  an  eight  o'clock  dinner  to  pretend  to 
lire  upon  air,  and,  not  to  offend  the  refined  taste  of 
some  high-bred  exquisite,  by  any  display  of  a  natural 
i*e,  to  confine  themselves  to  nibbling  a  bit  of 
or  trifling  with  a  sonjffU,  a  jelly,  an  ice,  or 
i  choice  trait. 

The  Count  di  Roccabella,  although  never  invited  by 
Lady  Hauterille  to  any  soiree  or  '  at  home'  at  her  own 
hooae,  aootrired  to  meet  Miss  Lorraine  at  balls  and 
partiea:  sod,  all  insolent,  haughty,  and  self-possessed 
as  she  had  baamut  (taking  her  tone  from  the  society  in 
which  she  moved),  she  could  "  bate  her  proud  looks  to 
him,  even  though  the  Earl  of  Richland*  had  proposed 
and  been  accepted.  Lady  Hanteville  had  laughed  her 
daughter  out  of  all  scruples,  all  objections  to  the  old 
ei  divant  Adonis,  old  enough  to  be  her  «father.  The 
liberal  settlement*,  the  wedding  presents,  the  trr/uumu, 
the  jewels,  the  equipages,  were  the  talk  of  the  beau 
rvmfo,  and  the  enry  of  the  belles. 

The  Count  looked  despair  and  snicide. 

inland*  wanted  an  early  day  fixed,  but  Miss 
a*  resolved  not  to  put  on  the  galling  golden 
she  had  enjoyed  one  season  in  town ;  and 
lg  wax  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  June. 
M  i-.<  .••  herself  ...  to  dissipation,  perhs.fi* 
tbe    still  small  voice"  that  will  be  heard  in 
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Sir  Joseph  Brownlow  and  the  young  Marquis  of 
Malplaquet  had  not  come  forward  as  Lady  Hauteville 
had  expected  they  would.  A  new  beauty — a  sparkling, 
lirely  little  brunette  —  had  made  her  dibut  since  the 
"  Lorraine  girls,"  and  the  old  Earl  and  the  young 
Marquis  forsook  the  blonde,  inanimate  Augusta. 

Lady  Hauteville  would  have  been  in  despair  but  for 
Georgina's  splendid  prospects.  And  now  the  last  grand 
fite  at  which  the  bride-elect  was  to  appear  before  that 
brief  seclusion  which  approaching  wedlock  entails  was 
about  to  "come  off"  at  Lady  Louisa  Seymour's  villa  at 
Twickenham. 

It  consisted  of  a  matine'e,  which  began  at  3  p.m.,  a 
dinner-party,  and  a  ball. 

The  weather  was  exquisite,  and  the  heat  intense.  The 
gardens  were  illuminated  by  coloured  lamps,  and  still 
more  by  the  silver  moon.  Lady  Hauteville,  who  was 
confined  to  her  room  by  a  cold,  accepted  for  her  daugh- 
ters the  chaperonage  of  the  Duchess  of  Snowdon.  Lord 
Richlands,  to  his  great  grief,  could  not  escort  his  bride- 
elect  ;  business  connected  with  his  marriage  had  sum- 
moned him  to  Richlands  Park. 

Georgina's  heart  boat  high,  for  she  knew — but  how  we 
cannot  reveal — that  Count  Romeo  di  Roccabella  was  to 
be  at  this  ftte. 

Oh,  wretched,  weak,  guilty  girl,  victim  of  a  false  and 
heartless  system !  She,  the  bride-elect,  is  in  a  secret 
tumult  of  joy  because  the  Count  will  bo  present,  and 
her  intended  will  be  far  away. 

The  matine'e  passed  off  wearily  to  the  bride-elect,  nor 
less  so  to  Augusta  Lorraine,  who  was  doomed,  in  spite  of 
a  new  and  most  elegant  toilette,  to  see  the  old  Baronet 
and  the  young  Marquis  devote  themselves  to  Brillante  do 
Beauvoir,  the  sparkling  brunette,  with  so  much  to  say, 
and  so  much  a  la  mode,  who  had  brought  dark  beauty  into 
fashion,  and,  without  a  tithe  of  the  personal  charms  of 
the  blonde  Lorraines,  had  with  her  saucy  little  Roxalana 
nose  put  the  delicate  aquiline*  of  Augusta  and  Georgina 
quite  out  of  joint,  as  the  Earl  would  have  said,  only 
that  he,  at  least,  poor  follow  !  was  faithful  to  fair  beauty, 
for  he  was  really  in  love  with  a  blonde. 

Poor  Georgina !  she  was  beginning  to  feel  very  sick  at 
heart.  The  dinner  passed  heavily  off;  the  ball  began, 
and  still  ho  came  not.  The  Duchess  of  Snowdon,  the 
Lorraine*'  chaperon,  sat  down  to  whist ;  the  company 
in  the  intervals  of  the  dance  spread  over  tho  grounds. 
Georgina's  impatience  and  disappointment  became  un- 
bearable. She  watched  her  opportunity,  and  just  as  tho 
dance  recommenced,  she  slipped  out  at  a  glass  door, 
and  hurried  away,  to  hide  the  tears  bIio  could  not  ro- 
press,  in  a  dark  shrubbery  that  skirted  the  river. 

She  had  not  boon  there  long  when  she  heard  the 
splashing  of  oars,  and  a  voice,  that  made  her  heart 
bound  and  her  cheeks  glow,  sang  A  tc  n  caret,  in  a 
voice  which — 

"  Music  to  the  ear, 

Became  a  memory  to  the  soul." 

"  He  is  come !  ho  is  como '."  sho  whispered  to  herself, 


wildly  clasping  her  hands.  "  I  will  see  him  !  I  must 
speak  to  him  !  I  must  tell  him  my  heart  is  his,  although 
I  am  compelled  to  give  my  hand  to  another!" 

She  rushed  out  of  the  shrubbery,  and  found  the 
Count,  who  had  just  landed  from  a  boat,  standing  near 
a  marble  urn. 

"  You  are  come,"  she  said ;  "  come  at  length  !"  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  voice. 

He  drew  her  arm  in  his,  and  led  her  back  into  tho 
shrubbery.  There,  in  language  full  of  passionate  elo- 
quence, lie  told  her  that  he  adored  her ;  he  painted  to 
her  a  life  of  misery  with  her  intended— of  purest  happi- 
ness with  him.  He  told  her  he  was  there,  not  to  see  her 
for  a  moment,  and  then  to  leave  her  for  ever,  but  to 
bear  her  away  with  him  to  his  own  sweet,  sunny  Italy, 
there  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  love  and  her ! 
"  My  mamma  ! "  faltered  the  distracted  girl. 
"Mamma!"  he  cried.    "Why,  she  would  sell  your 


youth,  your  beauty,  and  your  warm,  young  heart,  for 
gold.    I  have  arranged  all.    I  ha 
To-morrow,  before  a  registrar,  I 


old.    I  have  arranged  all.    I  have  a  licence  read}'. 

will  make  you  my 
wife — my  Countess — the  Countess  di  Roccabella  !  and 
the  ceremony  in  our  respective  churches  can  be  per- 
formed abroad." 

"  But  I  am  not  of  age!  A  marriage  will  not  be  valid, 
will  it  Romeo  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!  No  one  will  dispute  it;  when  it  is  onco 
done,  they  will  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  wo  shall  be 
far,  far  away.  I  have  a  boat  and  two  men  close  by  ; 
they  will  bear  us  to  a  spot  where  a  carriage-and-four 
awaits  us.  Nay,  nay,  I  will  hear  no  objections,  no 
scruples,  carissima !  If  you  refuse,  you  do  not  love  me, 
and  I  will  die." 
"  I  love  you  too  well,"  sobbed  Georgina. 
"  Then  prove  it,  angel,  queen  of  my  soul,  idol  of  my 
heart!  Come!  fly  with  your  Romeo — liko  a  second 
Juliet,  fly  with  me." 

So  saying,  and  using  a  gentle  force,  the  Count  led 
tho  pale,  bewildered,  weeping,  but  enraptured  girl  to 
tho  boat,  with  ono  hand  clasping  her  white  arm,  and 
another  half  encircling  her  waist ;  ho  got  her  to  tho 
boat  just  as  some  ladios  among  the  guests,  who  had 
failed  to  secure  partners,  came  out  to  look  at  the  moon 
and  stroll  about  tho  grounds. 

They  did  not  recognise  tho  lovers,  for  Georgina  Lor- 
raino  had  thrown  a  scarf  over  her  head,  and  of  her  tall, 
graceful  figure  they  only  saw  the  back ;  but  there  was 
an  earnestness  in  tho  dark-mantled,  pale-faced,  mous- 
tachioed cavalier,  which  arrested  their  attention  and 
interested  their  feelings ;  and  so  from  a.  little  distanco 
they -watched  what  they  littlo  suspected  was  tho  elope- 
ment of  tho  envied  bride-elect  of  tho  millionaire,  tho 
Earl  of  Richlands,  with  a  penniless  Italian  adventurer, 
who,  though  ho  admired  her  beauty  and  felt  flattered 
by  her  love,  was  chiefly  urged  on  by  tho  thought  of  tho 
twenty  thousand  pounds  which  in  loss  thon  two  years 
WOl  ild  be  here,  and  therefore  his. 
It  was  not  till  tho  ball  broke  up  at  I  A.M.,  and  Miss 
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Lorraine  could  nowhere  be  found,  that  these  ladies  began 
to  understand  what  they  had  seen.  And  then,  not  wish- 
ing, as  they  said,  to  bo  brought  forward  and  get  into 
trouble,  they  decided  on  saying  nothing  that  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
bridc-clect,  Miss  Lorraine.  • 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MATERNAL  AMBITION. 

"  Alas !  that  this  should  over  be— 

Gold  thus  o'er  Faith  and  Love  prevailing. 
Great  curse  I  where  shall  we  flee  from  thee, 
Sinco  even  Woman's  faith  is  failing?" 

L.  E.  L. 

Bittek,  indeed,  was  the  disappointment  of  the  haughty 
parvenu,  Lady  Hautoville,  when  it  became  known  to 
herself,  and  to  that  world  for  which  alono  she  lived, 
that  her  favourite  daughter  (on  the  eve  of  becoming  an 
English  Countess)  had  eloped  with  an  Italian  adven- 
turer. 

Her  grief  was  not  the  natural  grief  of  a  tender 
mother  ruthlessly  robbed  of  a  beloved  and  loving  child, 
trembling  for  her  dear  one's  fate,  dreading  the  retri- 
bution always  in  store  for  a  disobedient  and  ungrateful 
daughter,  and  the  punishment  generally  inflicted  by  the 
very  hand  which  has  led  her  astray.  No ;  her  grief  was 
made  up  of  rage,  wounded  vanity,  mortified  pride,  dis- 
appointed ambition.  She  had  so  revelled  in  her  antici- 
pated triumph  over  Belgravian  Mammas  of  higher  birth 
and  far  more  thorough-bred  feelings  and  manners  than 
herself,  whose  daughters  hung  on  hand  (as  the  match- 
makers say),  and  who,  having  passed  through  the  cold 
spring,  the  sunless  summer,  and  the  gloomy  autumn  of 
their  charms,  saw  the  "  winter  of  their  discontent"  com- 
ing on  with  their  eight-and-twentieth  year.  For  the 
career  of  an  unmarried  belle  in  the  world  of  fashion  can- 
not be  allowed  to  exceed  ten  seasons,  after  which  time 
she  dwindles  into  a  "  has  been,"  and  is  fairly,  or  rather 
unfairly  shelved.  We  say  unfairly;  for  many  women  are 
lovelier  and  more  loveable  at  seven-and-twenty  than  at 
seventeen.  But  there  must  be  mind,  to  replace  the  first 
lustre  of  youth  in  the  eyes;  feeling,  to  animate  the 
cheek  with  blushes  dearer  than  the  rosy  tints  of  dawn ; 
a  riper  loveliness  must  enrich  the  form,  to  atone  for  the 
loss  of  the  sylphide  beauty  of  girlhood ;  and  the  expres- 
sion, manners,  and  conversation,  must  have  gained  in 
grace,  dignity,  and  sympathy  what  they  have  lost  in 
sprightliness,  naivete,  and  archness. 

Lady  Hauteville's  distress  was  all  the  deeper  and  the 
more  unbearable,  on  account  of  the  hollow,  sham  con- 
dolences and  ill-veiled  exultation  of  those  who  had 
angled  in  vain  for  the  rich  old  Earl  of  Richlands  for 
their  own  daughters. 

Then,  too,  Augusta  was  no  longer  the  fashion,  and 
Ida  was  not  yet  out.  Of  Edith,  the  worldly,  ambi- 
tious mother  only  thought  as  "  the  carrotty  cripple," 
who  had  better  live  on  with  the  Croft  family,  a  cripple 
in  childhood,  youth,  womanhood,  and  old  age,  if  it 
were  not  wisely  decreed  that  she  should  be  removed 
from  a  world  in  which  (as  her  cold  mother  said)  her 
existence  was  a  burthen  to  herself  and  her  friends.  For 
what  a  blighted  being  must  a  carrotty  cripple  be  !  For 
her  there  could  be  no  "  season,"  no  presentation  at 
Court,  no  introduction  into  the  world  of  fashion. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Croft  was  lying  on  the  breakfast- 
tray  which  had  just  been  brought  to  Lady  Hauteville's 
bedside.  The  miserable  Belgravian  Mamma  had  not 
been  able  to  summon  energy  to  rise. 

"  Send  Miss  Augusta  to  me,  Leno,"  she  said  to  her 
maid  ;  and  she  began  to  dip  her  strips  of  toast  in  her 
chocolate. 

Miss  Augusta  knocked  at  the  door. 
Come  in,"  said  Lady  Hautcville,  languidly.  "Leave 
us,  Leno.    I  will  ring  when  I  want  you. 

Leno  retired,  but  only  into  a  closet,  whence,  con- 
cealed behind  some  ample  dresses,  she  could  hear  all 
that  passed. 

"  Good  Heavens !  how  pale  and  sallow  you  look, 
Augusta !"  exclaimed  the  mamma ;  "  and  how  fright- 
fully your  hair  is  done  r 

"  Celeste  has  dressed  my  hair  exactly  as  you  directed 
her,  mamma.  I  own  I  thought  it  very  unbecoming ; 
but  she  said  she  had  your  orders,  and  of  course  they 
were  her  law  and  mine." 

"  Of  course ;  but  now  I  order  you  and  Celeste  to  re- 
turn to  your  former  style.  That  lovely  brunette,  Bril- 
lante  de  Beau  voir,  looked  so  exquisite  with  her  glossy 
black  hair  d  VEugenie,  and  the  Marquis  of  Malvoisin 
— and,  in  fact,  all  the  beet  men — were  so  smitten  with 
lier,  I  thought  if  you  adopted  that  style,  it  might  bring 
you  a  few  of  her  rejected  suitors.  But  I  see  it  won't 
do.  Your  forehead  is  too  high,  your  nose  too  sharp, 
and  your  features  too  marked  for  it ;  besides,  your  eyes 
are  red,  and  you  look  positively  haggard !" 

*  It  is  now  three  days  ana  nights  since  Georgina 
went  away,"  said  Augusta,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
"and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  her.  And  there  are 
reports,  I  find  from  Celeste,  that  this  Italian  is  an 
adventurer,  and  no  Count  at  all;  and  that  ha  has 
eloped  with  Georgina  for  the  take  of  the  fortune  grand- 
papa left  her.   And  " 

*  Pray  don't  bring  me  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
servants  -hall,  and,  perhaps,  the  kitchens.  If  true,  your 
ungrateful,  treacherous,  and  worthless  sister  is  rightly 
punished.   I  have  driven  her  from  my  thoughts— my 


heart"  (and  the  lady  pressed  hev  white  hand  to  the 
bosom  of  her  embroidered  night-dress,  on  the  vacant 
place  where  a  heart  should  have  been),  "  and  I  com- 
mand you  to  do  the  same." 

"  But  we  wero  always  together.  From  my  birth  I 
never  was  a  day  or  night  away  from  Georgina,  until 
that  dreadful  fete.  If  I  knew  that  she  was  happy,  I 
could  bear  it  better."  Here  the  poor  girl's  sobs  got  the 
better  of  her  fear  of  her  mother,  and  she  walked  to  tho 
window,  aud  hid  her  face  in  her  handkercliief.  She 
was  startled  presently  by  her  mother's  voice,  in  its 
angriest  tones. 

"Augusta,"  she  said,  "let  us  understand  one  ano- 
ther. Your  sister  has  acted  basely,  cruelly,  vilely,  both 
by  mo  and  by  her  noble  intended ;  and  if  you,  instead 
of  doing  all  you  can  to  console  me,  and  to  atone  for  her 
degrading  choice,  by  making  a  brilliant  match  yourself, 
are  going  to  fret  yourself  into  a  frightful  red-eyed 
spectre,  about  a  sister  who  never  loved  you,  but  who  was 
very  jealous  of  and  spiteful  to  you — say  so ;  aud  I  shall 
not  remain  in  London  to  witness  such  insane  folly.  I 
shall  go  at  once  down  to  Armstrong  Hall,  or  Rockalpine ; 
and  there  you  can  weep  away  to  your  heart's  content. 
Ida,  as  you  well  know,  cannot  be  introduced  till  next 
spring,  and  she  is  getting  on  so  well  at  Hyde  Park 
House,  that  I  shall  not  remove '  her.  I  have  no 
daughter,  then,  to  comfort  fne,  but  you  ;  and  unless  you 
promise  me  to  forget  all  about  your  unprincipled  sister, 
and  to  try  all  you  can  to  make  a  brilliant  match,  to 
atone  to  me  for  this  disappointment,  I  shall  leave  town 
to-morrow  for  Armstrong  Hall." 

Augusta,  though  she  had  some  natural  feelings  left, 
was  still  a  belle  of  Belgravia.  "  The  Season"  was 
everything  to  her.  The  solitude  of  Armstrong  Hall, 
with  her  bitter,  taunting,  and  exasperated  mamma 
as  her  companion,  was  intolerable.  She  had  not  even 
the  governess  to  turn  to,  for  she  had  been  discharged 
when  Augusta  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year. 

"1  will  do  my  best  to  obey  you,  mamma,"  she  said, 
drying  her  eyes.  "  I  know  Georgina  has  acted  very 
shamefully ;  I  will  try  to  atone  to  you  for  her  disobe- 
dience." 

"Sensibly  spoken,"  said  the  mamma.  "What's 
done  can't  be  undone.  I  hope,  for  tho  family  credit's 
sake,  things  may  not  turn  out  as  bad  as  they  seem. 
If  the  man  is  really  an  Italian  Count,  even  if  he  is  (as 
of  course  he  must  be)  a  fortune-hunter,  and,  to  some 
extent,  an  adventurer,  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  the 
best  of  it ;  but  until  we  hear  from  the  wretched  fool 
herself,  we  can  know  nothing  about  it.  Your  papa  was 
for  pursuing  and  separating  them,  as  she  is  a  minor  : 
but  those  things  never  answer — they  make  a  gTeat 
cselandre;  parents  have  a  disgraced  and  dishonoured 
daughter  thrown  back  on  their  hands ;  no  one  else  will 
marry  her ;  and  thus  she  is  for  life  an  eyesore,  a  dead 
weight,  and  a  great  expense.  No ;  I  have  decided  to 
let  matters  take  their  course.  And  now,  what  say  you, 
my  love,  to  the  Earl  of  Richlands  for  yourself?  " 

Augusta  shuddered  and  turned  pale.  Lady  Hautc- 
ville did  not  appear  to  notice  the  effect  of  her  sugges- 
tion. 

"  The  dear  old  fellow  once  told  me,"  said  the  mamma, 

that  it  was  quite  a  chance  which  of  the  belles  blondes 
he  proposed  to ;  for  he  thought  you  like  two  lilies  on 
one  stalk— two  pearls  in  one  bed  of  cotton.  Now,  I 
think  that  a  little  sympathy  at  this  crisis  would  bring 
him  to  your  feet,  and  the  triumph  and  delight  of  the 
Rosevilles,  the  Belmonts,  the  Roscommons,  the  Ire- 
lings,  and  the  Fitzarthurs,  would  be  turned  to  woe  and 
envy.  They  are  all  spreading  their  nets  already.  Write 
him  a  little  note,  my  love,  and  ask  him  to  come  and 
dino  quietly  with  mamma  and  yourself,  and  then  go 
alone  with  us  in  a  private  box  to  see  Charles  Kean  in 
his  great  character  of  Othello.  He'll  take  it  kind;  and 
I  think,  if  we  don't  do  something  of  the  sort,  Lady 
Elfrida  Belmont,  or  that  sly  Rhoda  Roscommon,  will 
get  hold  of  him,  and  he'll  be  engaged  to  one  of  them 
before  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  So  write,  my  love, 
one  of  your  pretty  little  coaxing  notes ;  my  darling 
knows  exactly  what  to  say." 

Augusta  bowed  her  head,  and,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
was  about  to  leave  the  room  to  do  her  mother's  bidding, 
and  write  to  the  old  Earl,  when  that  lady,  holding  back 
the  crimson  velvet  curtains  of  her  bed  with  her  delicate 
hand,  said : — 

"  Don't  leave  me  just  yet,  my  Gussy!  You  can  write 
presently;  but  now  I  want  you  to  read  me  this  letter 
from  Mrs.  Croft.  I  suppose  it  is  something  about 
Edith — some  new  irons,  or  fresh  doctor,  or  backboards, 
or  systems  to  be  tried.  At  any  rate,  I  must  know  what 
it  is ;  so  read  it  to  me." 

Augusta  took  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows  i— 

"  Croft  Villa,  near  Alnvoick,  Northumberland. 

"  November  12th,  18— . 
"My  dear  Lady  Hauteville, — First  allow  me  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  brilliant  marriage  which  I  see  by  the 
Morning  Post  and  the  Court  Journal  Miss  Lorraine  is 
about  to  contract.  I  have  no  doubt  her  lovely  sister, 
Miss  Augusta,  will  soon  follow  so  good  an  example,  and 
that  the  fair  image  of  yourself,  the  beautiful  Miss  Ida, 
will,  in  due  time,  introduce  a  third  coronet  into  your 
noble  family.  And  now  to  business.  I  know  you  will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  your  delicate  darling  and  ours — 
sweet  little  Edith — is  daily  gaining  strength  and  health. 
No  remains  of  curvature  of  the  spine  is  now  apparent. 
The  darling  young  lady  can  walk  with  ease  and  grace ; 


but  of  course  we  do  not  allow  her  to  indulge  in  aLy 
exertion  which  might  produce  relapse.  Miss  Edith  is 
now,  as  j-ou  know,  fourteen ;  and  I  have  attended  to 
her  education  as  much  as  her  delicate  health  permitted. 
But  I  am  going  to  take  my  family  abroad  for  three 
years.  We  shall  embark  from  Sunderland  in  a  yacht, 
which  Mr.  Croft  has  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late 

Duke  of  N  .  Wo  intend  visiting  Norway,  Denmark, 

and  Sweden,  during  the  summer.  We  shall  winter  in 
Italy.  I  mean,  during  our  stay  abroad,  to  visit  with 
my  family  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  make  such  a  stay 
in  the  principal  ones  as  will  enable  the  young  people  to 
master  tho  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. 

"Dr.  Bliss  says,  that  such  a  tour  as  the  one  we  pro- 
pose would  bo  the  very  best  thing  possible  for  Miss 
Edith ;  and  I  now  write  to  ask  you  and  my  Lord  Haute- 
ville to  allow  her  to  be  of  the  party.  With  regard  to 
expenses,  Mr.  Croft  will  communicate  with  my  lord ; 
but  we  shall  travel  so  economically,  that  I  think  the 
liberal  sum  you  now  kindly  remit  quarterly  will  very 
nearly  cover  Miss  Edith's  expenses. 

"  Lord  Rockalpinc,  who  continues  in  his  usual  health, 
and  takes  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Miss  Edith, 
highly  approves  of  our  scheme,  and  says,  if  he  were  a 
younger  man,  he  would  be  of  the  party. 

"  Should  your  ladyship  agree  to  our  plan\  wo  shall 
set  off  by  water  from  Sunderland  on  this  day  week ; 
and  if  not,  I  must  beg  you  kindly  to  send  a  competent 
person  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Edith,  as  I  cannot  delay 
my  departure. 

"  With  best  respects  to  the  fair  young  bride-elect 
and  her  sweet  sister, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  madam, 

"  Your  ladyship's  most  devoted  servant. 

"  Ann  Cnorr." 

"Of  course  I  shall  agree  at  once,"  said  Lady  Haute- 
ville. "  What  could  I  do  with  the  poor  little  carrotty 
cripple  ?  What  competent  person  have  I  got  to  send 
for  her  ?  And  where  could  she  be  ?  No ;  I  think  it's  a 
capital  plan." 

But,  mamma,  if  she  has  no  remains  of  the  curva- 
ture, and  can  walk  with  ease  and  grace,  she  cannot  be  a 
cripple  now." 

_"  Nonsense !  she  is,  and  was,  and  always  will  be  a 

cripple.  Dr.  Dulcibel  said  so,  and  he  never  makes  a 
mistake.  That's  all  boast  and  bravado  of  Mrs.  Croft's, 
just  to  exalt  herself,  and  the  care  she  has  taken  of  poor 
little  Edith.  Let  me  see  ;  Ida  will  be  seventeen  next 
spring,  and  Edith  is  now  fourteen.  Not  that  Edith's 
age  matters — I  could  never  introduce  a  cripple — but 
Ida's  does ;  and  you,  my  darling,  must  contrive  to  get 
off  before  Ida  comes  out ;  for  she's  very  pretty,  and  so 
much  in  your  own  style,  that  you  wouldn't  havo  a 
chance.  But  now,  for  a  short  time,  you've  tho  field  to 
yourself.    So  play  your  cards  well,  my  love." 

"  What  cards  have  I;  mamma  ?" 

"  Youth,  beauty,  position,  and — that  Queen  of  trumps 
— a  sensible  mother,  my  pet.  And  now  go,  write  to  the 
Earl,  as  I  suggested ;  and  then  write  for  mo  to  Mrs. 
Croft,  and  say  that  I  highly  approve  of  the  continental 
scheme,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  let  Edith  be  of  tho 
party.  We  must  dino  at  six.  Tell  the  Earl  to  bo  in 
time  for  Othello ;  and  do  you  come  to  tea  with  me  at 
five,  and  I  will  advise  you  what  to  wear.  So  cheer  up, 
my  love  ;  you  are  my  only  hope  and  comfort  now,  aud 
will  be  till  next  season,  when  Ida  comes  out ;  and  all 
the  presents  I  had  meant  for  your  ungrateful,  treacher- 
ous sister  shall  be  yours.  I  have  in  that  drawer  somo 
such  exquisite  things,  which  I  will  show  you  at  our  fivo 
o'clock  tea !    Are  you  going  to  ride  to-day  ?" 

"  I  hate  riding  alone,  mamma.  I  have  no  one  to  ride 
with." 

"  Never  mind ;  go  and  take  a  country  ride,  and  when 
you  come  in  have  a  bath,  and  go  to  bed  for  a  few  hours ; 
you  will  then  get  up  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  Or,  suppose 
you  ask  Miss  de  Belton  to  ride  your  sister's  horse,  and 
canter  off  to  Clapham,  and  order  some  flowers  from 
Acre.  Not  that  it  matters  about  a  companion,  with 
such  a  steady,  experienced  groom  as  James.  But  do  as 
you  like,  only  do  tako  your  ride,  your  bath,  and  your 
siesta.  And  mind  Celeste  does  your  hair  in  the  usual 
style.  Richlands  likes  to  see  it  waving  round  the  face, 
so  let  it  down  again." 

The  obedient  daughter  left  the  Belgravian  Mamma  to 
finish  her  breakfast,  and  repaired  to  her  escrutoire,  to 
write  to  the  Earl  and  Mrs.  Croft,  and  then,  with  a  sigh, 
sent  to  offer  Georgina's  horse  to  Miss  do  Belton  for  a 
country  ride.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  Augusta 
returned  cheered  and  rosy  from  her  long  canter,  and 
found  on  the  hall-table  a  note  in  a  tremulous  hand  from 
the  old  Earl,  gallantly  accepting  th  e  invitation  to  dinner, 
and  to  escort  the  ladies  to  the  play. 

Augusta,  full  of  Mis3  de  Belton's  aspirations  after  a 
coronet,  and  iter  wonder  at  Georgina's  romantic  folly, 
began  to  enter  fully  into  her  mother's  plans. 

Augusta  was  imitative  and  impressionable;  and  the 
worldly  maxims  of  Miss  de  Belton,  a  Belgravian  belle 
of  five  years  standing,  had  quite  turned  the  current  of 
her  thoughts.  Georgina's  love-match  had  tinged  them 
with  romance,  but  now  they  were  all  worldly. 

She  took  the  bath  and  the  siesta  prescribed  by  her 
mamma,  and  again  the  softening  influence  of  her  silken 
blonde  hair  (its  ripples  touched  with  pale  gold,  and 
two  love-locks  on  her  shoulders)  was  lent  to  her  deli- 
cate, aristocratic,  and  now  blooming  face. 
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When  Angust3  entered  her  mother's  boudoir,  to  par- 
take of  her  fiTe-o' clock  tea,  Lady  HacieviUe  thought 
that  her  daughter's  white  tulle  many-skirted  dress  over 
wL.te  sbc£,  ana  -  l.-mcd  with  blu;  cxivo:v;li.  while  a 
a  ■imlli  of  the  same  encircled  her  head,  forming  a  dia- 
dem on  her  fair  brow,  and  heightening  the  beauty  of 
her  light  heir  and  fair  complexion,  were  so  perfect  in 
taste  in  effect,  that  she  could  suggest  no  improvement : 
only  when  Augusta  produced  the  few  tremulous,  slant- 
ing lines  of  the  old  Earl,  her  mother  went  to  her 
dnwere,  and  taking  out  a  jewel-case  of  maroon  morocco, 
fllariajed  ;n  exquisite  set  of  sapphires  r.rvi  pearls  ;  and 
calling  Lcao  to  pot  in  the  earrings,  and  to  fasten  the 
neokhvee,  bracelets,  and  brooch,  she  said,  embracing  her 
delighted  daughter  (Leno  having  retired  to  her  closet) : — 

"1  meant  these  for  the  future  Countess  of  Richlands, 
and  I  feney,  in  giving  them  to  you,  my  lore,  I  have 
about  hit  the  mark." 


CHAPTER  XT. 

THE  COST  OP  A  COKONET. 

"  Hearts  that  knew  no  young  affection, 
Souls  devoid  of  sympathy ; 
Tooth  and  age  in  rude  connection — 
Bode  a  life  of  misery."  Asok. 
Etxktthixo  turned  out  as  Lady  Haute ville  had  planned 
end  expected. 

The  old  Earl's  heart,  unlike  our  Crystal  Palace  season- 
tickets  it* <io  transfer*"  hi  "* 
He  was  bent  on  marrying  a  young  beauty. 
He  waa  anxious  to  have  an  heir,  to  disappoint  a 
nephew  who  had  caricatured  him.   Augusta  was  quite 


Hanterffle  had  an  a 
and  a  great  dread  a 
of  the  old  Earl  firm 
she  well  knew,  whi 
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gratia  and  Mavfair. 
to  nay  their  court  t< 
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rr  was  kept  very  close;  for  Lady 
"rote  sense  of  tho  fitness  of  things, 
:  ridicule ;  and  this  sudden  transfer 
one  daughter  to  another  would  be, 
e  the  matter  was  still  pending,  a 
le  clubs  and  in  the  salons  of  Bel- 
Once  done,  all  would  be  anxious 
i  the  young  Countess  of  Richlands. 
refore  kept  her  own  counsel, 
a  very  quiet  one.  It  took  place  at 
id  the  oeau  monde  knew  nothing 
i  most  people 


I  left  tow,  and  the  flies  were  bussing  about  the  bald 
~ » of  the  old  heroes  of  the  "  Rag  and  Famish,"  the 
papers  announced  the  marriage  of  "the  Right  Honour- 
ab!e  Felix,  Earl  of  Richland-!  a- 1  I!  \  to  Aigust.i, 
second  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  ILiuteville,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Rockalpine*.  The  Court  Journal  entered  into  greater 
d Hails,  and  said  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
at  Bagshot  Church ;  that  a  few  select  friends  and  rela- 
tives  partook  of  an  elegant  dejeuner  at  Armstrong  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hanteville ;  and  that  soon 
after  the  collation,  the  happy  pair  set  off  for  the  conti- 
nent, vid  Folkestone,  intending  to  spend  the  honey  - 
moon  is  Switzerland,  and  at  the  German  spas. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Lrcrrr*  MATCD-JiAKlxa. Prodigious,  almost  in- 
credible, is  the  extent  to  which  these  little  affairs  arc 
now  manufactured.  Even  ae  a  question  in  the  timber- 
trade,  the  lucifer  question  is  anything  but  a  trifle.  Let 
us  take  a  case,  for  the  accuracy  a 
can  touch.  There  is  an  establ 
where  an  enormous  pill  of  the  bes 
in  store,  expressly  for  the  makin 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  MALAY  FEMALE  CONJUROR. 

But  to  return  to  the  conjurors.  .  When  they  give 
notice  that  it  is  their  intentton  to  receive  visitors,  as 
the  spirits  will  most  probably  enter  into  them,  their 
houses  are  crowded  by  young  men  and  such  women  as 
can  get  there,  but  they  often  confine  their  performances 
to  some  sleight  of  hand.  I  watched  one  do  a  trick,  and 
she  did  it  cleverly.  She  began  by  telling  ine  she  knew 
I  disbelieved  in  lier  power,  but  she  would  convince  me, 
by  cooking  ono  of  my  own  eggs  from  simply  breathing 
on  it.  I  sent  for  one,  and  taking  it  in  her  hands,  she 
appeared  suddenly  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit ;  she 
uttered  unearthly  sounds,  pretended  to  desire  to  attack 
some  one  who  laughed  at  her,  so  as  to  require  two 
women  to  hold  her  back,  until  the  indignant  comments 
of  the  bystanders  caused  the  scoffer  to  hide  her  face ; 
she  then  commenced  putting  her  features  through  such 
contortions  as  effectually  to  prevent  my  watc-hiug  her 
countenance,  but  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  her  bauds ; 
presently  she  became  quiet,  and  began  breaking  the 
egg;  it  was  certainly  cooked;  she  carefully  collected 
the  shell,  and  then  eat  its  contents.  She  tLen  breathed 
on  the  fragments  of  the  shell,  and  almost  immediately 
opened  her  hand  with  my  uncooked  egg  untouched. — 
Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East. 

LOVE-LETTERS  INT  COURT. 

Read  over  the  last  great  love  case  in  the  law  reports, 
and  you'll  surely  find  that  shrieks  of  laughter  followed 
the  putting  in  evidence  of  the  letters  of  the  poor 
wretches  concerned.  They  were  treated  as  quite  new 
and  exceptional  matters,  purely  funny ;  it  was  as  though 
nobody  in  court  had  heard  before  of  such  intensely 
comic  things  as  love-letters  ;  as  though  they  were  bril- 
liant conundrums,  or  laughable  verses  from  the  last 
burlesque;  as  though  the  judge  on  the  bench  hadn't 
written  such  things  himself  in  days  gone  by,  or  the 
counsel  on  either  side,  or  the  witnesses,  or  the  jury, 
over  and  over  again — everybody  in  court,  down  even  to 
the  lawyers'  clerks  leering  in  the  gulf  between  the  bar 
and  the  judgment-seat,  not  very  loving  or  loveable- 
looking:  they  are  not  handsome  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
lawyers'  clerks,  any  more  than  are  low-church  curates. 
Are  those  poor  love-letters,  then,  really  such  fit  subjects 
for  jesting  ?  Granted  that  they  aro  faded  and  crumpled 
and  shabby-looking  now,  tho  passion  that  pave  them 
preciousness  and  vitality  clean  gone  from  them  ;  that 
they  are  as  graceless  and  unattractive  as  a  balloon  with 
the  gas  out  of  it,  as  illumination  lamps  blown  out  at 
da3°brcak,  as  a  bottle  of  hock  a  week  without  its  cork, 

stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  ;"  but  may  wc  not  rever- 
ence things  typically — not  for  what  they  ,  but  what 
they  represent — for  their  past  value,  not  their  present  ? 
Their  love  may  be  gone,  but  at  least  it  was  good  and 
true  while  it  lasted;  let  us  gather  up  its  relics  with 
respectful  hands,  and  lock  them  up  safely,  not  toss 
them  about  with  a  snigger,  nor  hand  them  to  Betty  for 
the  dustbin  or  the  fireplace,  or  to  wrap  her  curls  in  at 
bedtime. — Once  a  Week. 

THE  JAPANESE  "AT  HOME." 

We  pursued  our  peregrinations  through  tho  garden, 
nnd  suddenly  came  upon  a  social  party  of  Japanese 
ladie3  and  gentlemen  at  tea  in  a  pretty  summer-house. 
We  bowed  to  them  on  passing,  and,  a3  wc  did  not  wish 
to  intrude  upon  their  privacy,  were  about  to  withdraw, 
when  a  young  gentleman  aro3c,  came  towards  ns,  nnd 
begged  us  to  enter  and  partake  of  some  tea.  Wo  gladly 
acceded  to  his  request,  and  were  soon  at  erue  with  our 
new  acquaintances.  Small  squaro  tables  of  lacquered 
ware,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  six  inches 
square,  were  placed  on  tho  right  side  of  tho  Japanese; 
these  supported  cups  of  tea,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  and 
small  lacquered  bowls  of  rice  and  fruit.  Four  married 
ladies  sat  together  on  one  side,  and  near  them  an  old 
gentleman;  opposite  sat  a  young  Japaneso  officer  and 
two  young  lauied,  ono  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  tho 
other  about  twenty :  tho  latter  wore  very  pretty.  We 
little  dreamed  of  seeing  such  beauties  in  this  retired 
spot ;  their  skins  clear  and  white  as  that  of  a  Circassian, 
with  a  healthy  blush  on  their  cheeks,  which  required 
not  the  aiwistance  of  the  routfc-box ;  finely-arched  brows 
over  bright  black  eyes,  which  grew  brighter  when 
the  ownors  became  animated,  and  were  shadowed  by 
long  curling  eyelashes;  noses  small  bnt  straight,  ono 
bordering  on  aquiline  ;  small,  well-cut  lips,  surrounded 
by  even  rows  of  teeth  of  pearly  lustre.  f  heir  jet  black 
hair  was  brushed  from  tho  sides  and  back  of  the  head, 
.and  fastened  in  a  knot  on  the  Uip  of  the  head,  by  a  fillet 
of  pale  pink  silk.  The  elder  was  tho  handsomer  of  tho 
two,  and  tho  chief  object  of  attraction  to  tho  young 
officer,  as  he  frequently  gave  ns  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, by  placing  an  arm  uround  her  waist,  and  look- 
ing lovingly  into  her  eyes.  There  was  gracefulness  in 
all  her  nttitnde*,  especially  when  she  took  up  a  guitar 
at  the  request  of  her  lover,  and  played  a  few  airs  for  ns  ; 
but  the  music  was  rather  monotonous  and  without  har- 
mony :  at  Ieoit,  our  dull  cars  could  not  detect  any.  She 
accompanied  herself  in  a  song  in  a  falsetto  tono :  a 
species  of  whine,  not  altogether  so  discordant  as  that 
of  the  Chines*,  yet  merely  bearable  from  its  strange- 
ness. Tho  sister  now  joined  in  a  duct,  one  endeavouring 
to  oulshriek  tho  other.  Our  elder  hosts  were  in  rap- 
tures with  the  performance,  and  they  wondered  at  our 
stohdity ;  but  our  fan  had  been  accustomed  to  tho 
mnaio  of  Grisi  and  Mario,  and  could  not  endnro  even 
tho  finest  of  Japanese  singers, 


BRIDE-BEAUTIFYING. 

Women  in  the  East  make  this  their  special  profes- 
sion. An  English  lady -traveller  thus  describes  one : — 
A  -widow  woman  named  Angelina  is  the  chief  artiste  in 
this  department  in  Haifa.  She  uses  her  scissors  and 
tweezers  freely  and  skilfully  to  removo  superfluous 
hair,  and  trains  the  eyebrows  to  an  arched  lino,  perfect- 
ing it  with  black  pigments.  She  prepares  an  adhesive 
plaster  of  very  strong,  sweet  gum,  and  applies  it  by 
degrees  all  over  the  body,  letting  it  remain  on  for  a 
minute  or  more ;  then  she  tears  it  off  quickly,  and  it 
brings  away  with  it  all  the  soft  down  or  hair,  leaving 
the  skin  quito  bare,  with  an  ununtui'ally  bright  and 
polished  appearance,  much  admired  by  Orientals.  The 
face  requires  very  careful  manipulation.  When  women 
have  once  submitted  to  this  process,  they  look  frightful 
if  from  time  to  time  they  do  not  repeat  it ;  for  the  hair 
never  grows  so  soft  and  fine  again.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  aged  Arab  women,  who  ha  ve  quite 
given  up  all  these  sorts  of  adornment,  look  so  haggard 
and  witch-like.  In  some  instances  this  ordeal  slightly 
irritates  the  skin,  and  perfumed  seasamo  or  olive  oil  is 
applied,  or  cooling  lotions  of  elder-flower  water  are 
used.  The  bride  invitos  her  friends  to  accompany  her 
to  the  public  bath  previous  to  the  wedding-day,  and 
sends  to  each  one  a  packet  of  henna,  two  or  three 
pieces  of  soap,  and  two  was  candles.  Angelina  is  gene- 
rally the  bearer  of  the  message  and  of  these  articles, 
which  are  always  to  be  paid  for.  I  have  now  and  then 
accepted  such  invitations.  Bridal  parties  assemble  and 
sometimes  pass  three  successive  days  in  tho  luxury  of 
the  Turkish  bath.  Pipes,  sherbet,  coffee,  and  other 
refreshments  are  served,  and  songs  are  sung  in  honour 
of  the  bride,  who  is,  of  course,  attended  by  Angelina, 
and  forms  the  centro  of  attraction.  Her  hair  is  un- 
braided,  she  is  slowly  disrobed,  and  then,  with  her 
loins  slightly  girded  with  crimson  silk,  she  is  mounted 
on  high  clogs,  and  led  through  halls  and  passages 
gradually  increasing  in  temperature,  with  fountains 
overflowing  their  marble  floors ;  sho  is  placed  on  a  • 
marble  platform,  near  to  a  jet  of  hot  water;  fuller's- 
earth  is  rubbed  on  her  head,  she  is  lathered  with  soap, 
and  brushed  with  a  handful  of  tow,  then  hot  water  is 
poured  over  her  freely',  sho  is  swathed  in  long  towels, 
and  by  slow  degrees  conducted  back  to  a  moro  mode- 
rate temperature,  and  lastly  to  a  fountain  of  cool  water. 
Her  companions  in  tho  meantime  undergo  tho  same 
process.  Then,  shrouded  in  muslin,  crape,  or  linen, 
they  sit  together,  6mokii)g,  till  they  are  rested  and 
refreshed. 


SnE  LOVES  ANOTHER. 

Hsn  name  is  Angelina  Jones, 
Her  ngc  not  quite  eighteen ; 
She's  tall  and  blender,  With  an  air 

That  would  become  a  queen. 
Her  father's  worth  a  mine  of  gold. 

She  is  nr.  only  child ; 
Her  wisdom's  great,  her  wit  is  sharp, 
II er  temper,  uh,  so  mild  ! 
O !  dearer  she's  to  mo  than  life  ! 

And  so  I  tell  her  mother; 
And  she,  I  know,  would  bo  my  wife, 
Did  she  not  love  another. 

Her  face  is  beauty  in  itself— 
Her  nose  of  faultless  size ; 
ncr  lips  nrc  red,  her  tcclh  tire  white, 

And  sparkling  blue  her  eyes, 
ncr  haii-  is  brown,  her  hand  is  small, 

And  slender  is  her  waist ; 
Sho  always  wears  a  pleasant  smile, 
And  aresso  I  with  great  tnste. 
O I  dearer  she's  to  mo  than  life ! 

And  so  I  tell  her  mother; 
And  she,  1  know,  would  bo  my  wife, 
Did  bho  not  love  another. 
Ehoplnys  piano,  harp,  guitar, 
With  grace  as  well  as  skill ; 
She  sings  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 

Or  anything  you  will. 
Shn  dances  quadrille,  polka,  waltz, 

No  one  enn  dnncc  her  down ; 
0!  she's  perfection,  if  there  1)0- 
rci'fcction  in  this  town. 
O I  dearer  she's  to  me  than  lifel 

And  r.»  I  tell  her  mother; 
And  she,  1  know,  would  bo  my  wife, 
Did  she  not  love  another. 

BET.rnEOon, 


Anecdotes  op  Fashion. — Wo  hardly  think  people 
would  bo  so  eager  to  follow  tho  different  changes  in 
fashion,  if  they  could  bo  inado  aware  of  tho  secret 
causes  of  thoso  changes.  In  our  own  day,  wo  know 
what  gave  ri.;o  to  tho  excess  of  crinoline,  which  ia  only 
a  fitting  supplement  to  the  following: — Patches  wero 
invented  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  a 
foreign  lady,  who  in  this  manner  ingeniously  covered  a 
wen  00  her  neck.  Shoe.-:  with  very  long  points,  full  two 
feet  in  length,  were  invented  by  Lfcnry  Plantagcnel, 
Duko  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  a  largo  excrescence  on  ono 
of  his  feet.  Bnt  these  shrink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  followilag  crowning  absurdity: — 
Itepella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  wife,  of  the  Arch- 
duko  Alhert,  vowed  not  to  change  her  linen  fill  Ostend 
was  taken.  This  riegc,  unluckily  for  her  comfort,  lasted 
three  years  |  and  tho  supposed  colour  of  tho  Arch- 
duchess's linen  gavo  rise  to  n  fashionable  colour,  henco 
called  l'f.-abcau,  or  the  Isabella;  a  kind  of  whitish- 
yellow-dingy. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

The  national  debt  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Italy  amounts  to 
£81,210,000. 

A  new  postage-stamp  has  just  been  issued,  denoting  a 
threepenny  rato  of  postage. 

It  is  said  that  tho  British  Crown  declines  the  offered 
sovereignty  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  Imperial  Library,  Paris,  contains  1,800,000  volumes, 
and  tho  shelves  on  which  they  are  arranged  mcasuro  seven- 
teen miles, 

The  estimated  cost  of  tho  Thames  embankment,  including 
compensation  and  other  expenses,  is  £1,500,000.  The  length 
of  the  embankment  will  be  2,235  yards. 

Entire  religious  liberty  is  to  be  secured  by  law  in  Aus- 
tria, excepting  that,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  children  must 
follow  the  creed  preferred  by  their  parents. 

It  is  announced  that  tho  Emperor  of  China  will  send  an 
extraordinary  embassy  to  France  and  England.  A  Chinese 
embassy  will  Certainly  be  "extraordinary,"  in  every  sense 
Of  the  word. 

The  first  book  published  on  tho  International  Exhibition 
was  one  named,  "The  Prince  Albert  Memorial,"  a  copy  of 
which  was  forwarded,  through  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  to  Her 
Majesty  tho  Queen.  It  was  written  by  an  artisan  employed 
on  the  building. 

Education  among  our  Soldiers.— It  appears  that  19  per 
cent,  can  neither  road  nor  write,  and  above  19  per  cent,  can 
only  read,  and  not  write.  7.41  per  cent,  have  a  superior 
degree  of  education ;  the  remaining  51  per  cent,  can  read 
and  write. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  les3  than  530  charitable 
societies  existing  in  London  alone,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  money  is  annually  spent  by  them,  while  the 
probable  amount  of  alms  distributed  altogether  is  not  less 
than  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

Australian  papers  bring  us  the  news  of  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Don,  tho  actor-Baronet.  Possessing  but  little 
original  talent,  the  deceased  gentleman  had  considerable 
mimetic  power,  which,  added  to  his  grotesque  appearance 
(he  was  nearly  six  feet  and  a  half  high),  and  his  invariable 
good  temper,  made  him  a  favourite.  With  the  long  scion 
the  long  line  expires,  and  tho  baronetcy  is  extinct. 

Joanna  Soutiicote's  Sacred  Writings. — A  lady,  named 
Ann  Essam,  left  a  considerable  portion  of  her  estate  to  a  Mr. 
Howe,  to  bo  devoted  to  the  printing  and  publishing  of  "the 
sacred  writings  of  the  late  Joanna  Southcote."  The  niece 
of  the  testatrix  disputes  tho  validity  of  the  bequest,  on  the 
ground  that  the  writings  in  question  are  blasphemous.  The 
Master  of  tho  Rolls  has  taken  time  to  examine  the  works 
himself. 

An  Ornament  to  her  Sex. — We  have  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Thornton,  of  the  Elms,  West 
Derby,  desirous  of  making  special  provision  and  accommo- 
dation for  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary the  very  liberal  and  handsome  sum  of  £10,000,  to  be 
by  them  appropriated  in  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a 
ward  or  wards  to  be  devoted  to  the  above  purpose. 

International  Cereal  Exhibition. — The  managers  of  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  arc  determined  not  to  be  eclipsed  by 
the  International  Exhibition.  They  are  organising  a  most 
interesting  international  show  of  cereals,  with  a  view  of 
comparing  samples  of  wheat  from  all  parts  of  tho  world. 
These  samples  are  to  bo  sent  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  a 
pint ;  and  both  ear  and  sample  are  specially  requested  to  be 
sent,  though  this  is  not  imperative.  This  useful  display 
will  be  opened  early  in  tho  autumn. 

The  Kon-i-Nooi:  in  the  Exhibition. — Among  the  pre- 
cious stones  are  the  famous  Koh-i-Noor,  and  three  large 
and  fine  rubies  from  the  treasury  at  Lahore,  mounted  as  a 
necklace  in  gold  and  enamel  in  the  Indian  st3rlc,  with  large 
diamonds  pendant.  The  Koh-i-Noor  has  really  improved 
under  the  treatment  it  has  received.  When  exhibited  in 
1851,  it  weighed  1S8  carats  ;  but  it  was  so  badly  cut,  that  its 
brilliancy  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  a  piece  oi'  crystal,  and 
it  had,  besides,  several  flaws  and  defects  in  its  structure. 
After  taking  competent  advice  on  the  subject,  her  Majesty 
decided  upon  having  it  recut,  and  workmen  were  brought 
over  from  Amsterdam  to  London  for  the  purpose,  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  has  now  the  form 
of  a  regular  brilliant,  and,  though  its  weight  has  been  re- 
duced to  102J  carats,  it  has  become  what  it  never  was  before 
— a  most  splendid  jewel,  worthy  of  its  royal  mistress  and  the 
Empress  of  India. 

The  Pretty  Swiss  Clock.  —  Everybody  should  see  the 
famous  clock  in  the  Swiss  Court  at  tho  Exhibition.  In  addi- 
tion to  displaying  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  of  the  week,  a  barometer  and  thermometer, 
aud  forming  a  casket  for  jewels,  it  has  some  most  marvellous 
mechanical  combinations.  By  pressing  a  spring  a  bird  comes 
out  from  tho  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  sings  the  first  part  of  his 
song ;  and  a  shepherd  boy,  sitting  on  a  rock,  answers  him 
by  pla}ing  the  same  movement  on  his  pipe.  Then  a  cat  is 
seen  coming  out  of  a  cavity,  moving  stealthUy,  and  with  a 
bound  springs  towards  the  bird ;  but  at  this  moment  both 
bird  and  cat  disappear,  and  the  song  ceases.  The  fingers  of 
tho  piper  follow  the  melody  and  the  time;  and  his  head, 
which  is  turned  towards  the  bird  whilst  it  is  singing,  resumes 
its  position  when  he  lifts  the  instrument  to  his  lips.  The 
movements  of  the  beak  and  win  gs  of  the  bird,  and  the  advance 
of  the  cat  and  motions  of  its  head,  are  correct  and  natural. 

Human  Beings  Sacrificed  at  the  Exhibition  ! — Dr.  Aldis 
writes  thus  to  a  contemporary:—"  While  examining  the  re- 
gisters at  St.  George's  Hospital  to-day  for  statistical  infor- 
mation, I  was  much  surprised  at  the  number  of  accidents 
which  have  been  admitted  from  March  9,  1861,  to  May  7, 
1862.  The  in-patients  alone  numbered  67,  of  whom  nine 
were  brought  in  dead,  and  five  died  in  tho  hospital.  Of  the 
67  in-patients,  one  of  them  came  in  on  August  31  last,  and  is 
still  a  patient  at  the  hospital.  The  largest  number  of  out- 
patients in  one  week  was  25  during  the  building ;  and  10 
persons,  the  greatest  number  in  one  day,  wore  relieved  on 
the  day  before  the  opening.  We  may  readily  believe  that 
many  more  have  applied  for  relief  to  other  medical  charities, 
in  consequence  of  disease  caused  by  hurried  labour  and  ex- 
posure to  the  weather. ' '  On  this  the  Critic  remarks :— "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  genuineness  of  this  commu- 
nication, and,  we  are  obliged  to  add,  that  it  by  no  means 
gives  the  snm  total  of  the  price  of  blood  at  which  the  great 
shed  has  been  erected.  These  figures  only  represent  the 
accidents  which  appear  upon  the  books  of  8t.  George's  Hos- 
pital. How  many  more  have  occurred,  of  a  fatal  sort,  is 
known  best  to  the  coroner  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  We 
have  heard  the  cost  of  tl">  ilomcs  alone  estimated  at  seven- 
ties human  lives." 


THE  JESTER 

Miss  Tbimmeb  says,  "A  verb  is  a  word  signifying  to  be, 
to  do,  or  to  suffer ;  woman's  life  is  a  verb." 

Some  women  paint  their  faces,  and  then  weep,  because  it 
doesn't  make  them  beautiful.   They  raise  a  hue— and  cry. 

A  poultry  fancier  lately  procured  a  picture  of  a  favourite 
hen,  which  was  so  natural,  that  it  laid  on  tho  table  for 
several  weeks. 

A  modern  philosopher  says,  "To  stir  tho  firo  perfectly, 
requires  tho  touch  of  a  sculptor,  the  eyo  of  an  architect,  aud 
the  wrist  of  a  dentist." 

The  New  Pill.— The  new  pill  just  invented  by  a  distin- 
guished physician  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  melancholy.  It 
is  made  up  of  fun  and  fresh  air,  in  equal  proportions,  and  is 
to  be  taken  with  cold  water  three  times  a  day. 

Some  Hope  Yet. — A  vapid  "scion  of  a  noble  house,"  on 
consulting  his  medical  adviser  the  other  day,  had  broken  to 
him  by  that  man  of  lore— no,  of  physic— the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  his  lordship  was  suffering  from  "brain  symp- 
toms !" 

"Have  You  a  Sister? — Then  love  and  cherish  her  with  a 
holy  friendship."  This  is  all  right;  but  in  case  you  haven't 
got  any  sister  of  your  own,  take  some  other  fellow's  sister 
and  love  her.  Tho  effect  is  just  as  good,  and  sometimes 
better. 

A  Habd  Hit. — A  Western  editor  thus  compliments  a  con- 
temporary : — "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  Bartlett !  How  feeble 
in  reason !  in  form  how  like  a  sneak  !  how  stupid  in  facul- 
ties !  in  action  how  like  a  spaniel !  in  comprehension  how 
like  a  frog ! " 

Vebt  Amusing. — A  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  intro- 
duces a  piece  of  poetry  to  the  editor,  in  these  words,  "  The 
following  lines  were  written  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  by 
one  who  has  for  many  years  slept  in  his  grave  mere!:/  for  his 
own  amusement.'* 

Popping  the  Question. — A  Quaker  lately  popped  tho  ques- 
tion to  a  fair  Quakeress,  thus : — "  Verily,  Penelope,  the  spirit 
urgeth  and  moveth  me  wonderfully  to  beseech  thee  to  cleave 
unto  me,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bone." — "  Hum, 
truly,  Obadiah,  thou  hast  wisely  said ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  will  sojourn  with  thee." 

Mutton  foe  One. — We  once  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
not  celebrated  for  the  liberality  of  his  housekeeping  asking  a 
bachelor  friend  to  dinner,  and  a  joint  of  ominously  small 
proportions  made  its  appearance.  "  Well,  old  fellow,"  said 
the  host,  with  an  assumed  air  of  jollity,  which  ill-assorted 
with  the  meagre  fare  before  them,  "  you  tee  your  dinner." — 
"Yes,"  replied  the  famished  guest,  drawing  the  solitary  dish 
towards  himself,  "I  see  my  dinner;  but,  pray,  where  is 
yours  J" 


HOME  HINTS 

Working  at  Night. — Sewing  by  a  candle-light,  by  a  table 
with  a  dark  cloth  on  it,  is  injurious  to  the  eyesight.  When 
no  other  remedy  presents  itself,  put  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
before  you. 

How  to  Preserve  Youb  Fubs. — Take  a  pint  of  warm  water 
and  twelve  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  wash  the  furs 
with  this  mixture.  After  well  drying  them,  they  will  be  safe 
from  moth.   Label  the  liquid — Poison.    It  is  3d.  per  ounce. 

Dibty  Linen,  etc.,  should  be  kept  from  Bedrooms. — It  is 
a  common,  but  most  unhealthy  arrangement  to  stow  linen, 
dirty  clothes,  &c,  in  the  closets  of  bedrooms  or  other  parts 
of  dwelling-houses  which  are  constantly  inhabited  ;  this 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  Such  matters  should  be 
placed  away  from  sleeping  apartments,  &c,  in  appropriate 
sjtuations,  where  there  is  good  ventilation. 

To  Improve  Water  fob  Drinking. — Tho  following  plan 
may  be  adopted  for  this  purpose : — Let  tho  water,  when 
boiled,  bo  put  into  a  common  barrel-churn,  where  it  may  be. 
agitated  to  any  degree  that  may  be  wished  for.  In  the  course 
of  its  being  thus  agitated,  it  will  absorb  atmospheric  air  and 
other  elastic  fluids  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact.  It 
will  then  become  a  liquor  safe,  palatable,  and  wholesome, 
to  be  obtained  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  and  accessible 
in  its  utmost  perfection  to  the  poorest  individual. 

Carpets,  Window- hangings,  Marble  Papers,  etc.,  Absorb 
Poisonous  Gases. — Carpets  should  be  kept  well  swept,  and 
often  removed  for  the  purpose  of  being  dusted,  and  hung  in 
the  air :  for  carpets,  and  other  articles  of  a  porous  descrip- 
tion, are  liable  to  absorb  impurities.  Good  housewives  should 
bear  in  mind  that  window-hangings,  wall-papers,  bed-furni- 
ture, and  some  other  substances,  in  the  same  manner  as 
carpets,  absorb  and  retain  any  taint  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  smell  of  window-curtains,  table- 
covers,  &c,  in  rooms  in  which  tobacco  has  been  smoked. 
Poisonous  gases  lodge  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  tobacco- 
smoke  in  all  porous  substances. 

 »  

FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

A  Sign  of  Rain. — When  the  odour  of  flowers  is  unusually 
perceptible,  rain  may  be  anticipated,  as  the  air  when  damp 
conveys  the  odour  more  effectually  than  when  dry.  Damp 
air  being  also  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  dry,  bells 
and  the  sound  of  mills  and  railways  are  better  heard  before 
rain. 

A  Wild  Jackal  Story. — "We  were  sitting,  after  dinner, 
in  our  tent,"  a  relative  of  mine  told  me,  *'  when  the  servants 
entered  in  trepidation,  and  announced  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  mad  jackal.  A  sharp,  melancholy  howl  seemed  to  be  the 
voice  of  this  particular  brute.  We  had  left  the  tents,  but  the 
natives  cried  out  to  us  to  keep  away  from  the  camp  fire,  as 
the  jackal  would  be  sure  to  make  for  it.  In  another  minute 
we  saw  him  tearing  through  the  tent-ropes  and  over  the 
embers  of  tho  fire,  snapping  and  gnashing  at  everything  in 
his  progress.  One  of  the  grooms  threw  a  picket-peg,  and 
knocked  him  over ;  but  he  regained  his  legs,  and  disap- 
peared. 'He  is  sure  to  come  back,  sahib,'  said  they;  and 
everybody  armed  himself  anxiously,  to  protect  the  horses, 
who  were  wild  with  fear.  In  a  very  little  time  the  wretched 
animal  returned  again,  breaking  right  through  the  burning 
wood,  and  scattering  the  fire  on  all  sides.  From  this  he 
turned  off  to  where  'Rover'  was  picketed.  There  was  a 
scuffle,  and  a  storm  of  stones  and  pegs,  and  the  brute  was 
finally  dragged  out  into  the  light,  dead.  The  man  who  had 
done  the  most  towards  despatching  it  was  looking  seriously 
at  a  shght  tooth-scratch  on  his  leg.  '  It  is  nothing,  Hooa- 
sain,'  some  one  said.  '  It  is  my  death,  sahib,'  the  man 
answered,  despondingly,  and  nobody  contradicted  him. 
Every  remedy  and  precaution  was  adopted,  but  the  native 
was  dead  long  before  we  passed  that  fatal  camp  again." 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  man  or  the  horse  upon  which  tho 
"  mad  jackal "  leaves  his  mark.— Deccan  Notes. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

In  1500  a  very  good  bread  was  made  from  parsnips.  Being 
much  used  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  was  in  great  re- 
quest during  Lent,  when  it  was  roasted  and  eaten  with  salt 
fish. 

A  Costly  Robe. — When  Dionysius  captured  Kroton,  tho 
largest  city  of  Magna  Grsecia,  B.C.  387,  he  plundered  tho 
temple  of  Here,  near  Cape  Likisium,  of  its  splendid  trea- 
sures, among  which  was  a  robe  skilfully  wrought  and  sump- 
tuously decoratad,  tho  votive  offering  of  a  Sybarite,  named 
Alkimenes.  Dionysius  sold  this  robo  to  the  Carthaginians 
for  the  prodigious  price  of  120  talents,  or  about  £27,000  ster- 
ling. This  may  appear  an  incredible  sum ;  but  the  robe  was 
probably  dedicated  to  the  recently-introduced  Hellenic  dei- 
ties, whom  the  Carthaginians  were  particularly  anxious  to 
propitiate,  in  the  hope  of  averting  or  alleviating  the  frightful 
pestilences  wherewith  they  had  been  so  often  smitten ;  and 
the  honour  done  to  the  new  gods  would  be  mainly  estimated 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out. 

The  End  op  Charles  II. — The  reign  of  Charles  was  now 
setting  in  sullen,  dire  persecution.  Chapels  were  shut,  mi- 
nisters dying  in  jail,  congregations  scattered.  A  man  who 
would  not  take  the  sacrament  was  whipped  or  pilloried;  a 
man  who  would  not  take  it  kneeling  was  plundered  or  im- 
prisoned. "See,  there!"  cried  the  sharp,  strong  voice  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  whom  business  had  taken  to  Windsor,  where 
he  sauntered  into  St.  George's  Chapel  with  a  friend — "  See 
that  altarpiece !  Our  Saviour  administering  his  last  supper 
to  his  disciples  sitting  round  the  table ;  and  because  we 
would  copy  that  posture,  tho  government  oppresses  us." 
Almost  as  he  spoke  the  end  was  approaching.  Evelyn  had 
seen  the  king  on  the  past  Sunday  evening  sitting  and  toying 
with  his  court  ladies — Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine. 
A  French  boy  sang  love-songs  in  a  glorious  gallery;  and, 
round  a  table  groaning  with  a  bank  of  two  thousand  golden 
pieces,  a  crew  of  profligate  courtiers  drank  and  gambled. 
Six  days  after,  all  was  in  the  dust,  and  caps  in  the  air  for 
James  n. 

 *  

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Remedy  fob  Neuralgia. — This  is  a  valuable  remedy  m 
this  racking  complaint : — Tincture  of  aconite,  i  oz. ;  soap  lini- 
ment, li  oz. :  mix.  The  embrocation  to  be  applied  externully 
night  and  morning. 

Styes  in  the  Eye.— Fomenting  with  hot  water,  and  the 
application  of  warm  bread-and-milk  poultices,  is  the  best 
local  treatment  in  the  first  instance.  As  soon  as  a  white 
head  forms,  it  should  be  pricked  with  a  needle ;  and  if  the 
inflammation  and  surrounding  hardness  do  not  speedily  dis- 
appear, the  application  of  a  little  citrine  ointment  twice  a 
day  (not  letting  it  get  into  the  eye)  is  recommended.  A  mild 
aperient  will  be  desirable. 

Dry  Coughs  and  Sea-Air. — As  regards  those  persons  who 
suffer  much  from  dry,  irritating  cough,  and  more  especially 
in  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  my  experience,  as  a  rule,  is 
against  all  sea-side  places  in  such  cases.  The  saline  atmo- 
sphere appears  to  become  an  additional  source  of  irritation 
to  the  mucous  linings  of  the  air-tubes;  and  persons  so  affected 
are  generally  more  comfortable  in  a  mild  and  somewhat 
damp  climate. — Lancet. 

Bad  Cuts. — The  chief  object  desirable  is  to  bring  the  edges 
of  the  wound  as  closely  together  as  possible.  To  do  this,  lay 
across  long  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  soap  plaster,  or  common 
court  plaster,  with  small  intervals  between  them.  If  no  plas- 
ter be  at  hand,  strips  of  linen,  smeared  with  white  of  egg, 
will  do.  If  tho  part  swell,  the  bandage  (which  must  have 
been  placed  over  the  plaster)  must  be  loosened,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, the  plaster  must  remain  undisturbed  for  three  or  four 
days.  If  the  part  inflame  at  this  time,  keep  a  pad  of  lint, 
constantly  wet  with  cold  water,  bound  over  it,  till  the  symp- 
toms subside. 

 *  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Sensuality  ruins  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
If  money  is  not  your  servant,  it  will  be  your  master. 
A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to  tho 
body. 

Precepts  are  the  rules  by  which  we  ought  to  square  our 
lives. 

A  good  word  is  as  soon  said  as  an  ill  one.  Remember, 
every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. 

If  you  desire  to  enjoy  life,  avoid  unpunctual  people.  They 
impede  business  and  poison  pleasure. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  break  the  ice  by 
some  words  of  less  weight,  and  reserve  the  more  weighty 
voice  to  come  in  as  if  by  chance. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  willingly.  He  that  pulls  off  his 
coat  cheerfully,  strips  up  his  sleeves  in  earnest,  and  sings 
while  he  is  at  work,  will  be  the  man  of  action. 

A  gentleman  is  a  Christian  in  spirit,  that  will  take  a  polish. 
The  rest  are  but  plated  goods,  and,  however  excellent  the  ir 
fashion,  rub  them  more  or  less,  the  base  metal  will  appear 
through. 

A  wife,  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  should  make  it  her 
determination  in  every  possible  way  to  gain  the  sympathies 
of  her  husband ;  and  she  will  rarely  fail  to  succeed  when  she 
applies  herself  cheerfully  to  the  task. 

Intemperance. — A  drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of  modesty, 
the  trouble  of  civility,  the  spoil  of  wealth,  the  destruction  of 
reason.  He  is  the  brewer's  agent,  the  ale-house  benefactor, 
the  beggar's  companion,  the  constable's  trouble.  He  is  his 
wife's  woe,  bis  children's  sorrow,  his  neighbour's  scoff,  his 
own  shame.  He  is  a  spirit  of  sleep,  a  picture  of  a  beast,  and 
a  monster  of  a  man. 

The  Love  of  Flowebs. — A  love  of  these  beautiful  things  of 
nature  has  been  sometimes  assumed  as  a  criterion  of  tho 
health  of  the  mind.  Those  who  are  under  the  habitual  in- 
fluence of  evil  tempers  do  not  approximate  to  the  spirit  and 
language  of  flowers.  In  vain  do  thcyreach  fonb  'hujr  sweet 
clustering  blossoms;  envy,  hatred,  and  malico  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  charmers,  "  charm  they  never  so  wisely." 
But  he  who,  amid  the  cares  and  weariness  of  life,  finds  daily 
an  interval  or  a  disposition  to  commune  with  these  (low- 
faced  children  of  heaven— to  devise  their  welfare,  slicker 
their  purity — has  not  been  injured  by  tho  fever  of  political 
strife,  the  palsy  of  the  heart,  or  the  eating  gangrene  of  tho 
inordinate  desire  of  riches. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  KEAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

miKD  TO  THK  HCAKT. 

T»fe  man  who  m  called  Roderick  nte  no  more  opium 
on  the  Bight  on  which  he  committed  the  bank-note*  to 
the  I  ante*. 

So  far  there  wm  hope  for  him  ,  so  far  he  proved  that 
!>»  yet  retained  the  power  to  will,  and  to  act  aa  he 
willid.  Bit.  the  ttory  of  Paul  Monnerat  moat  have 
nvvred  him  deeply  to  produce  that  result. 

Por  ham  he  aat  over  the  waating  embers,  thinking, 
and  atill  thinking. 

Ami  aa  the  opium  fume«  pasted  slowly  off — as)  reason 
and  jadgBMut  aaaerted  themselvee — that  which  he  had 
heard  prwented  itaelf  in  a  new  form. 

"  go  M1»t> — ao  degraded  he  mentally  ejaculated. 
"  Who  shall  aay  to  what,  depth*  sh"  may  not  descend  ? 
Thia  tale  of  Hoaoerat'a  mi  /  he  true;  she  may  have 
formed  »  Uaito*  with  a  common  actor!" 


timely  rjrmroirnoN  or  the  steangkb. 

On  this  thought  his  opium-excited  bruin  dwelt,  until 
it  had  invested  it  with  every  incident  calculated  to  in- 
flame and  madden  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  utter 
degradation,  mental  and  physical,  there  burned  in  his 
breast  one  sentiment  which  had  ever  been,  and  yet  was, 
the  ruling  power  of  his  life.  Descended  from  an  ancient 
Scotch  family,  he  was  a  victim  to  all  the  infatuation 
which  such  a  cireunistance  is  apt  to  engender.  Birth 
was  his  mania,  and  clanship  the  one  social  tie  stronger 
in  its  influence  over  him  than  anything  else  on  earth. 

Ho  could  not  put  the  man  before  the  title,  or  indivi- 
dual worth  before  the  accidents  of  ancestry.  No ;  he 
wonld  have  scorned  an  angel  as  a  connection  of  the 
family,  unless  it  had  pretensions  to  birth  as  well  as 
race. 

And  now  the  idea  had  taken  possession  of  his  excited 
and  enfeebled  brain,  that  the  only  member  of  that 
family,  save  himself,  might  pcrohauce  contaminate  the 
closing  line  by  an  infamous  alliance  with  soino  poor  and 
unknown  dreg  of  society. 

Throughout  the  long,  miserable  night  ho  brooded 
upon  the  idea,  until  it  had  driven  him  almost  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  If  he  caught  a  few  brief  momenta  of 
reposo,  the  fancy  blended  itaelf  with  the  horrors  of  his 
opium-heated  dreams  ;  and  when  he  started  from  them 
with  cries  of  terror  (to  which  his  companion,  Monueml, 


was  too  well  accustomed  to  bo  disturbed  by  them),  the 
same  demon  possessed  him — the  demon  of  a  thought 
which  took  many  shapes,  but  at  last  subsided  into  one, 
fierce,  sanguinary,  and  revengeful. 

"  The  honour  of  my  family  may  be  involved,"  he 
argued  with  himself;  "  and  shall  I  stand  tamely  by  and 
witness  it?  Shall  this  infatuated  woman  have  her 
way  ?  And  this  player— shall  I  give  him  even  the  chance 
of  bringing  dishonour  on  a  race  never  yet  degraded  in  its 
alliances,  however  low  its  members  may  have  fallen?" 

He  glanced  at  himself  in  the  cracked  mirror  hanging 
by  the  wall  as  lie  spoke,  and  started  to  see  how  low, 
how  piteously  low,  ho  had  descended. 

The  face  that  looked  out  from  the  glass  at  him  was 
the  livid  face  of  a  corpse.  It  was  not  white — that  stage 
had  passed  ;  it  was  of  that  grey,  slaty  hue  which  in  tho 
dead  marks  the  approach  of  putrefaction.  Tho  eyes, 
glaring  out  of  the  cavernous  sockets,  were  glazed  and 
dead;  tho  lips  were  purple;  tho  whole  aspect,  even  to 
tho  shaggy  head  and  beard,  was  that  of  one  risen  from 
the  grave. 

"  Great  God  !"  cried  he  who  thus  looked  on  tho  re- 
flection  of  hitnsolf,  with  difficulty  shaping  the  words 
npou  his  spasmodic  lips;  "am  i  this  thing?  Han  tho 
cursed  drug  brought  me  to  this  ?  Whero  will  it  end— 
where  will  it  cud  '(" 
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Ho  buried  his  face  in  his  long  yellow  hands,  and 
swayed  from  side  to  side  as  if  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

Tears  ?  Oh,  what  would,  he  not  have  given  for  tho 
power  to  shed  one  drop— one  natural  tear  P  But  it  was 
"■one.  The  opium  drug  had  robbed  him  of  tears,  of 
smiles,  of  every  natural  source  of  pleasure  or  relief.  It 
had  enslaved  him  eoul  and  body — clouded  his  brain, 
hardened  his  heart,  stolen  health,  crushed  out  of  him 
every  fresh  and  good  and  wholesome  influence. 

And  yet  ho  clung  to  it  as  his  only  earthly  friend ! 

Even  now,  as  he  turned  from  tho  gaunt  features  of 
the  living  corpso  ho  was,  it  was  to  fly  instinctively  to 
the  Fiend  that  made  him  thus. 

"  I  must  have  it,"  ho  said :  "  a  little,  only  a  little,  just 
to  steady  my  nerves.  Without  it  I  m  helpless— and 
with  it?  I  must  tb ink  of  that !   I  must  think  of  that!" 

Tho  first  effect  of  the  insidious  drag,  as  it  acted  upon 
his  shattered  nerves  and  corpse-like  frame,  was  like 
that  of  a  charmed  potion.  It  brought  back  life  and 
vigour.  The  dark  eyes  glowed  into  life ;  tho  face,  too, 
bo  dead  and  cold,  warmed  into  vitality. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  victim  was  about  to  renew  the  lost 
term  of  his  youth  and  vigour  ;  as  if  he  held  within  his 
grasp  that  which  would  render  him  immortal. 

And  inspired  with  this  unnatural  vigour,  he  started 
up  prepared  to  realise  the  idea — the  vision  of  blood,  of 
violence,  of  revenge — which  had  slowly  shaped  itself  in 
Ids  mind  through  all  the  terrors  of  the  night. 

"  I  will  do  it!"  he  6aid;  "I  will  abstain — keep  my 
brain  clear,  my  hand  firm— and  I  will  do  it.  To-night ! 
to-night!" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  there  came  on  him  the  terrible 
relapse — the  languor  of  body  that  had  but  one  extreme 
between  it  and  death  ;  the  paralysis  of  mind  which 
lingered  on  the  confines  of  idiotcy. 

Then,  worst  of  all,  there  awoke  in  him  the  mad 
craving  for  more.  Another  dose  !  Another  draught  of 
life  !  Another  barrier  between  bliss  and  the  horrible 
awakening !  But  he  was  firm.  The  cold  drops  came 
out  in  beads  upon  his  brow.  His  claw-like  nails  dug 
red  gashes  in  the  palms,  into  which  he  drove  them  with 
his  clenched  hands.  It  was  a  struggle  fierce  as  that  of 
Life  with  Death  :  but  he  was  firm. 

The  thought  of  what  in  his  maniac  dream  he  had 
designed  to  do,  endowed  him  with  a  power  greater  than 
he  had  believed  himself  to  be  possessed  of. 

And  so  the  day  passed,  and  night  came,  and  found 
liim  miserable  even  to  the  hmits  of  torture,  but  calm — 
quite  calm.  Trembling,  shivering,  shot  through  and 
through  with  fierce  spasms  of  pain,  he  cowered  over  tho 
fire;  but  his  brain  was  unclouded.  He  had  kept  the 
demon  at  bay.  He  had  the  power  to  think,  to  will,  and 
—more  than  all — to  act. 

After  dark  Paul  Monnerat  betook  himself  to  the 
streets.  They  were  his  chief  recreation.  More  than 
that ;  they  were  the  field  in  which  he  laid  his  plans, 
and  watched  his  opportunities  to  supply  the  wants  of 
himself  and  his  strange  companion. 

This  night  he  went  forth  sadly. 

"  I  shall  seize  no  second  pr-ize  like  that  of  the  other 
night,"  he  said;  "it  would  have  kept  us  like  gentle- 
men for  months — for  a  whole  year.  And  in  one  iustant 
it  was  gone.  Fool !  madman,  that  he  is !  Yet  the 
past,  and  his  own  heart,  redeem  him.  But  for  his  arm 
and  his  bravery,  I  should  not  be  here  to  call  him  '  fool.' 
Poor  wretched,  foundered  Roderick! " 

He  stepped  aside  as  he  said  this ;  for  he  had  reached 
a  spot  where  the  path  was  narrow,  and  another  foot- 
passenger  came  on  hurriedly  behind  him. 

In  a  moment  they  had  passed,  and  ho  who  had  over- 
taken Paul  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  But  not  before  a 
glance  of  recognition  had  rested  on  him. 

"HI  could  trust  my  eyes,"  said  Paul,  "  I  should  swear 
that  he  who  passed  us  was  Roderick." 

Then  he  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"No,  it  is  impossible!"  he  exclaimed}  "I  left  him 
prostrate,  after  a  day's  indulgence.  He  could  not  so 
soon  have  recovered.  Nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could 
have  restored  him." 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  his  conviction,  Paul 
Monnerat  changed  the  direction  in  which  he  was  ad- 
vancing, and  took  that  in  which  the  stranger  had  dis- 
appeared. 

And  this  direction  soon  brought  him  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  adventure  of  the  few  nights  before. 

There  wag  the  theatre,  gay  and  flaring  as  before. 
Around  it  grouped  the  ragged  crowd,  too  poor  to  enter, 
but  satisfied  to  catch  stay  glimpses  of  the  heaven  within, 
or  wafted  strains  of  the  celestial  harmony.  There,  too, 
was  the  gin-palace,  easting  its  halo  of  temptation 
around  it,  and  throwing  into  shade  the  gloomy  court  in 
which  he  had  waited,  and  watched  the  meeting  of  the 
then  unknown  lady  of  fashion  and  the  actor. 

He  could  hardly  tell  by  what  impulse  he  was  moved 
to  cross  over  to  the  gloomy  court,  and  peer  curiously 
into  its  depths.  But  having  done  so,  he  suddenly  re- 
coiled; for,  if  it  was  not  fancy,  his  eyes  encountered 
dark  form  crouching,  as  he  had  crouched,  in  expectation. 

"  Of  what  ? "  he  asked  himself,  not  once  only,  but 
twenty  times ;  and  his  imagination,  quick  at  devising 
mysteries,  invested  the  simple  question  with  a  garb  of 
romance. 

"  I  will  wait,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  watch.  There  muBt 
be  some  mystery,  which  may  yield  me  something  more 
even  than  amusement." 

There  was  in  this  man  a  genius  for  watching.  He 
was  patient,  cunning,  quiet;  seeing  him  at  his  task,  a 


stranger  would  havo  regarded  him  only  as  a  casual 
wayfarer. 

Perhaps  he  had  practised  in  his  own  country  ?  Per- 
haps even  now  he  was  pursuing  his  natural  vocation  ? 
The  man  who  acknowledged  himself  a  thief  might  have 
commenced  as — a  spy. 

However  that  might  be,  having  resolved  to  watch,  he 
set  himself  to  task  with  great  earnestness.  .  At  inter- 
vals he  walked,  loitered,  rested,  peered  into  shop- 
windows,  gazed  at  vehicles  as  if  about  to  hail  them,  and 
changed  his  mind;  but  whatever  ho  did  or  did  not,  bis 
eye  never  wandered  from  the  court  in  which  the  dark 
form  crouched  in  the  congenial  darkness. 

Hours  passed. 

Again  the  time  of  peace  and  quietude  came  round ; 
again,  as  on  the  night  he  well  remembered,  the  theatre 
gave  up  its  inmates ;  the  gin-palace  filled  and  emptied  ; 
there  was  bustle,  excitement,  a  drunken  row,  a  tardy 
interference  of  the  police,  a  passing  of  tipsy  groups 
wending  their  homeward  way ;  and  then — stillness  so- 
lemn and  unbroken. 

A  tired  Frenchman  leant  himself  against  a  post  at  a 
street  corner ;  a  dark  form  crouched  in  the  shadows  of 
the  coui-t  beyond  ;  but  for  these,  the  street  was  empty. 

Again  time  passed. 

Not  long — an  hour,  perhaps — it  might  be  less :  but 
whatever  the  interval,  it  did  not  disturb  the  relations 
of  him  who  watched  and  him  upon  whom  he  played  the 

spy- 

They  were  the  same :  when  suddenly  the  side-door 
of  the  gin-palace  (which,  to  outward  appearance,  was 
deserted  as  the  tomb)  was  thrown  open,  and  a  little 
group  issued  forth.  It  was  not  difficult  to  tell  that 
these  men  were  actors — privileged  guests  of  the  house — 
permitted  to  recruit  themselves  when  others  had  de- 
parted. 

The  sagacity  of  the  Frenchman  told  him  this ;  his 
quick  eye  also  selected  one  from  the  group,  and  rested 
steadily  upon  him. 

It  was  the  actor — Horace  Greville. 

They  were  a  merry  party — laughing,  joking,  banter- 
ing as  they  came  out ;  but  the  face  of  Horace  wore  an 
anxious  look.  His  eyes  wandered  to  the  right  and  left ; 
and  when  they  parted  on  their  several  ways,  Paul 
noticed  that  he  excused  himself,  on  some  plea  which  he 
could  not  hear,  from  joining  any  of  the  group. 

So  in  a  few  moments  he  was  alone. 

Then  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  crumpled  note,  small, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  woman's  folding ;  and  spreading 
out  the  delicate  sheet  upon  his  hand,  he,  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  read  these  words : — 

"  One  who  has  met  you  longs  to  repeat  that  pleasure. 
You  know  the  place  and  the  hour;  you  know,  also,  the 
importanceof  secrecy.  Come,then,  if  your  heart  prompts 
you,  and — be  sure — alone." 

"  It  is  in  the  same  hand,"  he  said,  "and  yet  it  seems 
incredible.  After  such  a  parting!  After  my  mad 
threat !  Well  may  the  cursed  hag,  my  mother,  prize 
her  secret,  if  it  is  of  worth  enough  to  be  bought  by  such 
a  sacrifice ! " 

Crumpling  the  paper  in  his  hand,  he  crossed  into  the 
shadow,  and  slowly,  leisurely,  pursued  his  way  toward 
the  spot  on  which  the  Frenchman  watched. 

As  he  came,  the  spy  shrank,  with  a  noiseless  step,  into 
the  shadow  of  a  projecting  door. 

Calmly  on — pensively  on — so  the  actor  took  his  way. 
His  eyes  were  quick  to  see,  hi*  ears  to  hear ;  but  he 
suspected  nothing,  feared  nothing.  He  simply  walked 
and  waited. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  his  idle  steps  brought  him 
at  length  to  that  spot  on  which  the  Frenchman^  eyes 
had  rested  all  the  night — the  dark  court  in  which  the 
dark  form  lurked  and  cowered. 

This  gained,  he  started — uttered  a  cry,  a  shriek — and, 
with  upthrown'  arms  and  uncertain,  tottering  steps, 
staggered  into  the  road. 

"  God  help  me !  I  am  stabbed !  "  cried  Horace. 

And  as  he  reeled  and  fell,  Paul  Monnerat,  looking 
on,  saw  the  bright  handle  of  a  poniard  yet  sticking  in 
his  breast,  staunching  the  blood  in  the  aperture  which 
it  had  made. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  cloaked  figure  darted  past 
the  concealed  Frenchman  with  all  the  speed  of  terror  ; 
but  not  so  swiftly  but  that,  looking  into  his  face,  the 
spy  distinctly  recognised  the  ghastly  features. 

They  were  those  of  the  man  whom  he  called  his  com- 
rade— Roderick ! 

The  position  of  Paul  Monnerat  was  critical.  After 
the  first  scream  of  terror,  Horace  Greville  had  uttered 
no  further  sound.  He  lay  outstretched  upon  the  road, 
speechless,  senseless,  and,  to  aE  appearance,  dead — the 
dagger  yet  quivering  in  his  breast. 

It  might  prove  a  simple  assassination,  with  intent ; 
or  it  might  prove  a  murder.  In  either  case,  if  the 
Frenchman  was  discovered  on  the  spot,  he  would 
naturally  be  taken  as  the  guilty  assassin ;  and  if  he 
attempted  to  escape,  the  mere  fact  would  confirm  the 
natural  suspicion  which  might  attach  to  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  allowed  the  real  delinquent  to 
escape,  than  he  cursed  his  own  folly.  But  it  was  too 
late  to  curse  ;  the  consequences  had  come  upon  him — 
how  were  they  to  be  averted  ? 

A  moment's  reflection  showed  him  that  there  was  but 
one  course  to  pursue.  Even  then  he  could  hear  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  He  must  take  a  bold 
course ;  he  must  himself  raise  the  cry  of  alarm. 

Rushing  from  his  concealment,  therefore,  he  burst 


into  a  cry  of  "  Murder !"  loud,  piercing,  full  of  terror 
and  alarm. 

The  echoes  in  the  still  street  took  up  the  cry,  and 
"  Murder  !  murder  !  "  was  borne  wildly  through  the 
silent  night. 

In  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet, 
tho  long,  wedge-like  glare  of  a  dark-lantern,  and  a  little 
crowd  had  gathered  on  the  spot. 

"  Stabbed !"  said  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  policeman, 
as  his  lantern  threw  a  circle  of  light  round  the  prostrate 
form.    "  Who  found  him  ?"  he  demanded,  sternly. 

"  I  tumbled  over  him  here  in  the  dark,"  answered 
Paul,  boldly. 

The  cold  eye  of  the  official  was  upon  him. 

His  ear  had  caught  the  foreign  accents  of  the  French- 
man, and  they  alone  served  to  arouse  his  suspicions. 

"  You !"  ho  exclaimed,  "  it's  a  late  hour  for  you  to  be 
out  walking,  Frenchman.  What  were  you  doing  here  ? 
Where  were  you  going  ?" 

"  Home,"  answered  Paul,  calmly. 

"  And  your  home — where  is  it  ? 

He  received  the  answer. 

"  It's  a  long  way,"  he  replied,  "and  a  strange  neigh- 
bourhood for  such  as  you  to  be  prowling  in  at  this 
hour.  It's  suspicious — very.  We  English  don't  use 
the  dagger — we  ain't  come  to  that  yet.  I'm  sorry  for 
you,  Frenchman,  if  you're  innocent ;  but  I  must  do  my 
duty." 

"  You  must  do — what  P"  demanded  Paul. 

The  policeman  did  not  reply.  Ho  merely  placed  a 
whistle  to  his  lips  and  sent  forth  a  shrill,  peculiar  sound. 

The  signal  brought  half-a-dozen  comrades  to  his 
assistance. 

"  We  must  take  you  on  suspicion  of  this  crime,"  said 
he  who  had  first  spoken. 

"  I  am  content,"  said  Paul,  preserving  his  perfect 
coolness ;  "  but  while  you  are  looking  to  me,  the  man  is 
dying!" 

"  No,  he'll  never  die  again,"  said  one  of  the  group 
who  were  bending  over  him.  "  But  what  is  this  ?  The 
dagger  is  thrust  through  a  paper.    Shall  I  draw  it  ?" 

"  No  no,"  replied  another,  "  he  will  bleed  to  death,  if 
he's  not  dead  already.    But  the  paper — is  it  written  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  the  blood  blots  out  the  words." 

"  Nonsense ;  we  must  see  them." 

And  bending  down  close  to  the  dagger's  hilt,  and 
throwing  his  light  upon  it,  he  read  aloud,  "  Lord 
De  L'OtME." 

"  A  lord !"  they  all  cried,  "but  is  it  his  name  ?" 

"  Leastways,"  said  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
among  them,  "  it's  something  to  do  with  him.  But 
who  knows  anything  about  it?  Lord  De  L'Olme,"  he 
repeated. 

At  that  moment  a  solitary  cab  rolled  slowly  up,  and 
the  driver,  attracted  by  the  crowd,  stopped  to  listen. 
As  he  did  so,  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  name,  as 
it  was  pronounced  aloud. 

"  De  L'Olme,"  said  he,  "  I  knows  'em.  Plinlimmon 
Square,  No.  9.  They've  got  a  party  there  this  blessed 
night." 

"  Then  the  best  thing  to  be  done,"  said  the  chief  of 
the  police,  "  ia  for  us  to  lift  the  body  into  the  cab  and 
send  it  there.  Not  as  I  can  say  that  I  understands  a 
man  havin'  his  address  pinned  on  his  bosom  in  this  'ere 
style." 

He  laughed  a  grim  laugh  as  he  spoke ;  the  body  was 
lifted  into  the  cab ;  two  policemen  jumped  in  with  it  by 
way  of  guard,  and  it  instantly  drove  off. 

"As  for  you,  Mr.  Frenchman,"  said  the  policeman 
who  had  before  spoken,  "  I  must  trouble  you  to  walk 
with  me  to  the  station." 

Paul  Monnerat  bowed  his  head  in  silent  acquiescence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DEATH  DRAUGHT, 

The  confession  which  Violet  had  made  to  the  dis- 
tressed Aurelia  awoke  in  her  feelings  of  the  strongest 
animosity. 

Infuriated  by  her  hopeless  passion,  and  incapable,  as 
she  bad  said,  of  connected  thought  or  sound  judgment, 
she  at  once  swept  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  her 
professed  friend  that  she  owed  the  estrangement  of  her 
lover's  heart. 

"  The  tale  she  has  invented,"  said  the  wilful  girl,  "  is 
false.  They  have  met — they  love :  and  it  is  because  they 
love  that  1  am  treated  with  scorn,  with  contempt,  with 
infamy.  In  spite  of  her  meek  smile  and  her  innocent 
eyes,  she  is  cunning  and  deceitful.  She  was  the  veiled 
woman  who  met  Horace  at  midnight  by  appointment." 

A  little  reflection — a  little  investigation — would  have 
satisfied  Aurelia  that  this  could  not  have  been;  but, 
having  rushed  to  the  conclusion,  it  aroused  in  her  heart 
vindictive  feelings  and  fierce  passions,  which  would  not 
let  her  reflect. 

She  permitted  herself  to  hate,  with  a  fierce  hatred, 
the  friend  for  whom,  a  few  days  before,  she  would  hare 
sacrificed  her  life. 

For  her  part,  Violet  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  a 
change  in  tho  manner  of  Aurelia,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
the  utmost  anguish  and  regret  to  her.  Night  after 
night  she  awoke  in  terror  from  dreams  of  vague  horror; 
and  ever  as  she  did  so,  the  words  in  which  Aurelia  had 
cursed  her  on  that  dreadful  night  rang  in  her  ears,  and 
caused  the  blood  to  curdle  in  her  veins. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  How  can  I  convince  her  of  my 
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innocence  '("  she  asked  herself  again  and  again.  How 
can  I  win  back  her  love  and  confidence  ?  Surely,  surely 
■he  cannot  always  suspect  and  hate  me !  She  cannot 
for  ever  turn  on  me  those  fierce,  reproachful  eyes ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  friends, 
when  a  little  anniversary  came  round  which  was  always 
observed  as  a  season  of  festivity  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Jasper  Wylde.  It  was  no  other"  than  her  ladyship's 
birthday ;  and  the  particular  form  the  festivity  assumed 
was  that  of  a  pic-nic,  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richmond.  ' 

To  this  gathering  a  large  circle  of  mends  was  in- 
vited, and  the  preparations  alone  occupied  several  days. 
In  these  Violet  assisted,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  di- 
recting her  thoughts  from  subjects  which  only  pained 
and  distressed  her.  Not  so  Aurelia.  She,  from  the 
first,  treated  the  affair  with  infinite  contempt,  and,  at 
las<-,*  sullenly  expressed  her  determination  not  to  form 
One  of  the  party. 

«  Yaa  will  not  join  tu  ?'  said  Lady  Wylde,  on  hearing 
this  announced. 

"  You  remember  the  occasion,  Aurelia  r 
"Perfectly." 

"  And  you  offer  this  studied  insult  to  me  r* 

"  I  offer  nothing,  and  take  nothing,"  said  the  wilful 
girL   "  Violet  goes— I  don't." 

Lady  Wylde  looked  at  her  with  reproachful  eyes,  but 
■aid  no  more. 

But  often  during  the  day  those  words  occurred  to  her, 
"Violet  goes — I  don't;"  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  spoken  awoke  in  her  a  feeling  of  astonishment 
and  alarm. 

"What,"  she  asked  herself,  "could  have  happened, 
to  change  the  warm  current  of  girlish  love  into  the  cold 
stream  of  suspicion  and  dislike  ?  Surely  this  also  re- 
sulted from  the  same  terrible  secret  cause  which  had 
changed  her  beautiful  Aurelia  to  the  fierce,  wilful  thing 
she  had  become  i" 

The  preparations  for  the  JHe  proceeded. 

Lady  Wylde  was  not  a  woman  to  let  anything  stand 
in  the  way  of  pleasure;  and,  whatever  her  fears  and 
misgivings  with  regard  to  Aurelia,  they  did  not  cloud 
her  brow  or  pole  her  cheek.  She  had  determined  that 
her  ftte  should  be  a  success,  and  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  herself,  and  she  permitted  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  arrangement  of  it. 

At  length  the  evening  preceding  the  fHe  day  arrived. 

Violet  sat  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  She  had  been 
busy  all  day,  and  she  had  thrown  herself  back  with  a 
■ease  of  weariness,  and  with  half-closed  eyes  indulged 
a  twilight  reverie. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up. 

A  .r-..n  .xkI  before  her,  gazing  at  her  with  an  ex- 
preslioM,  of  face  she  eould  not  interpret^ 

"  Yaa  go  to-morrow  ?  "  she  asked  quietly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Violet :  "  I  beHere  so." 

"  You  knew  it,"  said  Aurelia.  "  Why,  you  will  be  the 
belle!" 

The  word  was  uttered  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

"  Indeed,  I  had  aerer  thought  " 

"Not  thought!"  interrupted  the  other,  fiercely. 
"Not  thought  that  you  will  be  her  ladyship's  foil? 
her  friend  ?  her  treasure  ?  Not  thought  that  you  will 
be  the  centre  of  attraction,  attention,  compliment — 
everything?  Net  thought  that  there  will  be  more 
eyes  to  dasale,  more  hearts  to  break,  more  affections  to 
crush.   You  lie,  Violet !  you  have  thought  all  this." 

"  Ob,  this  is  cruel,  cruel,  Aurelia !"  cried  Violet. 

"I  know  it,"  she  replied,  in  her  cold,  withering 
tone ;  "  but  it  is  true.  And  you  think  to  buy  this 
triumph  by  my  absence— the  poor,  silly  fool,  who  chose 
to  sulk  at  home — the  beaten  child  over  its  broken  toy ; 
but  you  are  deceived.  You  do  not  know  mo  yet.  I 
bare  grown  bitter ;  but  I  have  grown  wise.  Now  hear 
me — bear  me! — I  thai  I  It  there  1" 

And  with  a  forced  laugh,  choked  with  tears  which 
she  could  not  repress,  the  wretched  girl  strode  from 
the  room. 

The  promise  thus  made  was  kept. 

To  the  utter  astonishment  of  Lady  Jasper  Wylde,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  jitt,  the  carnage  drove  to  the  door, 
Aurelia  descended  from  her  room,  pale,  haggard,  with 
every  trace  of  a  sleepless  night ;  but  still  beautiful, 
every  charm  set  off  to  the  full  by  attire  of  studied 
sscsjiiiM. 

"Aurelia ! "  cried  her  ladyship ;  "  this  is  kind.  This 
is  a  surprise  I  did  not  look  for.' 

And.  is  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  she  impressed  a  kiss 
upon  the  pallid  brow. 

Violet,  too,  could  not  resist  an  expression  of  delight. 
Her  heart  yearned  toward  her  friend ;  but  she  feared 
even  to  offer  her  hand.  Aurelia  saw  the  pained  expres- 
sion on  her  face,  but  attributed  it  to  a  far  different  cause. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  as  she  swept  past  into  the  car- 
nage. "  I  have  kept  my  word— I  am  here !" 

>  Yes;  I  am  so  glad!''  cried  Violet,  with  genuine 
pleasure. 

"Liar!"  muttered  Aurelia  between  heT  clenched 
teeth,  aad  she  turned  on  her  the  expression  of  a  fiend. 

The  day  was  one  of  singular  beauty.  Summer  had 
come  in  all  her  abundant  loveliness;  and  the  country 
surroondiog  Riebxoond  wan  inexpressibly  lovely.  A  sky 
of  Busliwa  blao  stretched  over  all;  the  sunshine  filled 
two  aoerte  with  beauty  ;  the  varied  foliage  seemed  melt- 
ing into  htrht,  and  tim  green  sward  stretched  out,  a 
carnet  of  glowing  loveliness. 


Lady  Wylde's  fete  was  a  decided  success.  Her  lady- 
ship was  the  centre  of  a  delighted  and  admiring  crowd 
of  friends  ;  Violet  received  the  homage  and  adulation 
of  countless  swains ;  even  Aurelia,  who  never  lacked 
for  worshippers,  warmed  into  something  like  condescen- 
sion ;  while  Sir  Jasper,  after  unburdening  himself  of  a 
little  speech  at  luncheon,  which  had  tortured  him  for 
days  in  its  preparation,  declared  that  it  was  the  happiest 
day  he  had  spent  for  years. 

Why,  then,  did  there  hang  over  Violet's  mind  through- 
out the  day  the  shadow  of  a  dark  presentiment  ? 

Why  did  the  very  happiness  of  the  scene  depress  her, 
with  a  sense  that  it  was  too  great,  too  perfect  to 
endure  ? 

She  could  not  tell.  She  could  only  admit  to  herself 
the  existence  of  the  feeling,  and  pray  that  it  might  arise 
rather  from  her  own  weakness  that  from  any  impending 
danger. 

During  the  afternoon  the  guests  broke  up  into  little 
groups,  and  wandered  off  among  the  trees  as  fancy  or 
inclination  dictated.  Among  them,  Aurelia  was  the 
first  to  disappear.  Violet  saw  her  as  she  plunged  into 
the  shadow  under  a  knot  of  leafy  elms  alone ;  and  for 
hours  she  saw  her  no  more. 

Yet  during  that  interval,  the  image  of  the  strange, 
beautiful  girl  was  never  absent  from  her  mind.  She 
sat  in  the  shady  spot  from  which  the  guests  had  one  by 
one  departed,  and  recalled  the  pleasant  history  of  their 
friendship,  the  many  delights  it  had  afforded  her,  the 
promise  of  life-long  joy  in  which  it  had  been  so  rich, 
and  then  its  sudden  and  terrible  ending.  And  this  led 
her  to  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  that  ending ;  and  she 
shuddered  at  the  vow  to  which  she  had  pledged  herself 
so  rashly — to  devote  her  life,  her  heart,  her  existence, 
if  it  should  please  Heaven,  to  this  unknown,  but  already 
dreaded,  Horace  Greville. 

She  was  musing  on  this  subject,  which  was  seldom 
absent  from  her  thoughts,  when  a  slight  rustle  among 
the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees  arrested  her 
attention. 

Startled,  she  looked  up. 

To  her  surprise,  Aurelia  stepped,  wearied,  and  with 
her  rich  tresses  hanging  in  tangled  curls,  from  the  deep 
shadow  out  into  the  sun. 

"  Aurelia !"  cried  Violet. 

"  You  are  scared — am  I  so  frightful  P*1  demanded  the 
other. 

"Oh,  no,  no;  how  can  you  think  it?"  replied  the 
Rower-Girl;  "but  you  came  on  mo  so  suddenly.  I 
didn't  think  you  were  so  near.    But  you  are  fatigued  ?" 

"  I  may  well  be — the  heat  —  Why  do  you  stare  at 
me  ?"  she  demanded,  abruptly. 

"  I  thought — 1  thought  you  were  not  well." 

"Well!"  cried  the  girl,  fiercely ;  "I  shall  look  well 
in  my  grave — not  this  side  of  it." 

She  was,  indeed,  strangely  altered  even  since  the 
morning.  There  was  an  expression  on  her  face  which 
Violet  bad  never  seen  before,  and  which  made  her 
shudder.  The  eyes  had  a  fixed,  vacant  look  ;  the  full, 
ripe  lips  were  drawn  into  thin  rigid  lines  of  red,  as  if 
by  pain.  And  on  the  fair,  smooth  brow  a  few  days — a 
few  hours  even — had  drawn  deep  furrows. 

But  the  sound  of  the  girl's  voice  was  even  more 
startling.  It  was  cold,  husky,  tremulous:  it  fell  on 
Violet's  ear  like  the  echoes  of  a  tomb. 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  silence  between  the 
parted  friends. 

Then  Aurelia  spoke  :— 

"  You  would  swear  to  me,  Violet,  if  I  asked  itP"  she 
said. 

*'  Swear  what,  Aurelia  ?  " 

"That  you  have  never  seen  him}  that  you  do  not 
know  him ;  do  not  love  him  ;  that  you  have  not  stolen 
his  heart  away,  and  made  him  loathe  me  ?  " 

"  I  would  call  Heaven  to  witness  it." 

"  And  you  would  dare  to  die  with  that  oath  upon  your 
lips?" 

"  I  would." 

"  You  would  face  eternity  with  that  perjury  branded 
into  your  soul  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Aurelia,  you  scare,  you  terrify  me !  What  shall 
I  do  to  comfort  you  and  give  you  peace  P  What  shall  I 
say,  or  do,  or  swear  ?" 

"An  oath  is  but  a  word,"  said  Aurelia,  abruptly ;  "a 
bar  and  a  perjurer  are  one.  No,  Violet,  you  can  do 
nothing  that  will  help  me  now.  Tho  time  is  past — the 
time  is  past!  Yes,  she  added,  suddenly,  you  can 
serve  me." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  answered. 

"  Oh,  'tis  a  small  service,  and  yet  the  Gospel  rates  it 
highly.    A  cup  of  water — will  you  fetch  it  me  ?  " 

She  threw  herself  with  well-assumed  languor  on  the 
grass  as  sho  spoke  ;  and  Violet,  as  she  turned  to  hasten 
to  where  tho  pic-nic  feast  was  spread  upon  the  grass, 
saw  that  her  dress  was  torn  as  if  with  brambles,  and 
that  her  boots  were  dusty. 

"  She  lias  walked,"  thought  Violet,  "  but  where — 
where  in  the  hot  noon-day  sun  P" 

"  She  is  a  clumsy  hypocrite  I"  mnttered  Aurelia,  as 
her  companion  turned  from  her.  "  Sho  was  too  ready 
with  her  oath.    Guilt  has  no  scruples." 

As  sho  spoke,  there  was  a  hurried  playing  of  one 
hand  about  her  dress.  She  seemed  seeking  for  some- 
thing hidden  there ;  and  a  fresh  light  gleamed  in  her 
black  eyes  as  she  muttered,  "  Safe — safe  I" 

"See!"  said  Violet,  returning,  and  bearing  in  her 
land  a  silver  goblet ;  "  this  will  do  you  gOod.,r 


"Good?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  are  tired  and  weary.  It  is  ieed-watcr, 
with  a  little,  very  little  wine." 

Aurelia  snatched  at  the  cup  eagerly,  and  bent  over 
it  as  if  about  to  drink. 

"  It  is  too  strong,"  she  said ;  "  'twill  fever  me." 

"No.  But  here  is  water;  I  will  bring  it  to  you  in  a 
moment." 

It  was  but  a  step  to  fetch  it ;  but  in  the  instant  that 
it  took,  Aurelia  had  the  time  to  dash  some  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  cup  upon  the  ground,  and,  with- 
drawing her  concealed  hand,  to  drop  into  the  cup  a, 
powder,  which  rested  upon  the  surface  of  the  wine  an 
instant,  then  6ank  dissolved  into  the  clear  depths. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  taking  the  water-stoup  from 
Violet,  and  pouring  out  a  little  of  the  crystal  fluid. 

Then  raising  the  cup  to  her  lips,  she  drank  with 
apparent  relish. 

"  And  you,"  she  exclaimed,  holding  the  cup  toward 
Violet — "  will  you  not  take  a  little  ?  Nay,  it  will  revive 
you  also.  You  refuse  ?  Come,  now,  I  shall  give  you  a 
toast — one  that  you  cannot  refuse  to  honour.  We  will 
drink  to  the  memory  of  our  mutual  friendship  !" 

"  No,"  said  Violet,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes;  "I 
cannot  refuse  you." 

And  taking  the  cup,  she  raised  it,  and  was  about  to 
drink  that  sacred  pledge,  when  on  the  instant  a  sharp, 
sudden  report  of  fire-aims,  discharged  but  a  few  feet 
from  them,  caused  her  to  start  with  a  cry,  and  the  un- 
tasted  goblet  dropped  from  her  hand. 

Both  turned  with  a  look  of  inquiry  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  had  proceeded. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ladies,"  said  a  soft,  pleasant  voice. 
"  I  am  afraid  the  discharge  of  my  pistol  has  alarmed 
you." 

The  words  were  uttered  by  a  young  man,  singularly 
handsome  in  face,  and  prepossessing  in  person  and  man- 
ner. He  had  raised  a  broad  light  hat  as  he  spoke,  and 
it  revealed  features  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  but 
thoroughly  English  in  cast.  His  attire  was,  however, 
somewhat  foreign  in  style ;  it  was  European,  but  scarcely 
English.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  the  pistol  just  dis. 
charged,  and  which  a  huge"  dog,  of  the  spaniel  breedj 
and  quite  black,  was  examining  with  inquisitive  nose. 

The  look  which  Aurelia  cast  upon  this  stranger  was 
fierce  and  passionate. 

"  This  conduct  is  unpardonable,  sir,"  she  cried. 

"I  trust  not,"  replied  the  stranger,  coolly;  "there 
are  circumstances  which  will  justify  most  actions  :  this 
is  one  of  them." 

There  was  a  significance  in  his  tones  at  which  Aurelia 
trembled. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  she  answered  hurriedly ;  "  but 
you  seo  my  poor  friend — she  is  terrified,  and  your  pre- 
sence   

"  Disturbs  her  ?  "  he  interrupted.  "  I  am  truly  sorry, 
because  unless  you,  madam,  quit  this  scene,  I  shall  have 
to  remain  here  longer  than  may  be  agreeable." 

"  Great  Heaven !"  cried  Aurelia,  with  a  look  of  terror; 
"  what  has  he  discovered — what  does  he  suspect  ?" 

Then,  casting  one  look  at  the  calm  face  of  the  stranger, 
one  at  her  terrified  companion,  sho  burst  from  tho  spot, 
and  disappeared  as  sho  had  come,  among  the  trees. 

"  Now,  madam,"  said  tho  stranger,  rising  and  bowing 
to  Violet,  "  I  think  I  may  go." 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  "what  did  that  shot— thosa 
terrible  words — imply  ? 

"  Simply,  that  you  had  better  avoid  sharing  the  loving 
cup  with  that  lady,  even  to  pledge  the  memory  of 
your  friendship." 

He  bowed,  and  was  gone. 

Yet  in  tho  heart  of  Violet  he  had  left  the  impress  of 
his  image,  never  thereafter  to  bo  effaced. 

(To  be  continued,  in  our  next.) 


Gambiing  in  Calttohnia. — Two  gamblers,  named 
Briggs  and  Basset,  finding  themselves  each  possessed 
of  120,000  dollars  worth  of  gold-dust,  agreed  to  play 
against  ono  another  until  the  whole  amount  owned  but 
ono  master.  Having  supplied  themselves  with  counters, 
they  retired  with  a  few  intimato  friends  to  a  privato 
apartment,  and  sat  down  to  faro  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. Ten  o'clock  next  morning  found  them  yet  in 
their  places — both  looking  somewhat  pale  and  fagged, 
but  very  quiet.  Briggs  had  four  thousand  dollars  left 
of  all  that,  ho  was  worth  in  the  world.  Tho  cards  were 
dealt.  The  table  at  which  they  sat  was  near  the  door 
of  tho  room,  and  just  as  Bassott,  whoso  "say"  it  was, 
was  making  up  his  mind,  somo  one  entered  and  stood 
behind  him.  Briggs  eyed  his  antagonist  over  his  hand, 
with  a  searching  glare,  that  held  his  very  breath. 
Without  noticing  the  entrance  of  tho  new-comer,  with 
no  flutter  of  his  cards,  without  any  startled  glanco,  or 
even  tho  movement  of  a  finger,  Basset  "  went  six  thou- 
sand dollars."  "  Take  the  money,"  said  the  hunchback 
— and  he  took  it.  Briggs  had  two  jacks,  Bassett  three 
kings.  As  the  two  tossed  off  great  bumpers  of  raw 
brandy,  Briggs  remarked,  as  be  rose  to  go  off  to  bed  : 
"  If  you  had  noticed  that  man,  I  might  havo  borrowed 
the  money  and  gono  on  a  little  longer;  but  when  I  saw 
that  you  did  not  turn  to  look  ovor  your  shoulder,  or 
drop  tho  faces  of  your  cards,  I  knew  you  had  a  sure 
hand."  A  few  days  after  that,  the  hunchback  invested 
fifty  dollars,  borrowed  from  Bussett,  in  a  miner's  outfit, 
and  started  for  the  diggings,  whore  he  died  in  a  mont1-, 
a  helpless  pauper. — Palmer's  California. 
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TALES  OF  THE 
SMUGGLERS. 
II. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OP  "THE  BLUES." 

We  now  arrive  at  a 
period  when  the  "  free- 
traders," finding  it  im- 
practicable to  eludo 
the  vigilance  of  their 
opponents,  and  driven 
to  distress  by  the  sup- 
pression of  contraband 
trade,  had  no  other 
resource  than  a  despe- 
rate resort  to  the  use 
of  armed  associations ; 
and  several  powerful 
gangs  were  organized 
accordingly.  A  strong 
party,  calling  them- 
selves the  Blues,  was 
formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Romney, 
under  command  of  one 
Randley,  a  fellow  who 
had  rendered  his  name 
notorious  by  a  thou- 
sand exploits.  He  re- 
sided principally  at  a 
lonely  cottage,  called 
the  Red  House,  situate 
in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  so  that, 
from  an  upper  window, 
he  had  a  view  of  the 
whole  surrounding 
country,  and  could  en- 
sure timely  notice  of 
any  hostile  approach. 
His  coal-black  blood 
horse  was  kept  con- 
stantly saddled,  ready 
for  an  escape,  if  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  as  he 
was  seldom  at  home 
after  dark,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to 
take  him  by  surprise 
or  stratagem.  The 
Blues  under  his  tui- 
tion, armed  themselves 
with  swords,  bats,  pis- 
tols, and  particularly 
with  long  fowling- 
pieces,  usually  called 
duck-guns ;  after  this 
they  were  regularly 
trained  and  disciplined 
by  a  disbanded  ser- 
geant of  militia,  who 
had  joined  their  asso- 
ciation. Intelligence 
of  their  proceedings 
reached  the  ears  of 
the  Blockade  officers, 

and  preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  approach- 
ing storm.  At  length,  the  Blues  made  their  first 
attempt,  at  Camber,  near  Rye,  marching  down  to  the 
beach  with  twenty-five  armed  men  on  each  flank,  and 
an  unarmed  working  party,  to  carry  off  the  goods, 
stationed  in  the  centre.  Unintimidated  by  this  for- 
midable array,  the  Blockade  sentinel  fired  the  alarm, 
and,  though  the  smugglers  succeeded  in  landing  their 
cargo,  they  were  pursued  into  the  marshes,  and  at- 
tacked by  Messrs.  M'Kenzie,  Digby,  and  Newton, 
midshipmen,  assisted  by  some  straggling  Blockaders. 
The  contest  was  very  bloody;  the  working-party  of 
smugglers  who  carried  the  tubs,  being  guarded  as 
described  on  each  wing  by  parties  of  armed  men,  who 
regularly  halted,  faced,  fired.,  retreated,  and  reloaded, 
according  to  word  of  command  given  by  their  leaders. 
Still  the  pursuers  continued  to  follow  the  "  free-traders" 
for  miles  into  the  interior,  pouring  in  frequent  volleys, 
and  the  midshipmen  charging  repeatedly  sword  in 
hand.  Mr.  (now  Lieutenant)  Digby  is  said  to  have 
seized  a  smuggler,  but  finding  that  the  others  were 
dragging  him  away,  the  middy  exclaimed,  "  I'll  secure 
my  prisoner,  at  all  events,"  and  instantly  shot  him 
through  the  body — SO  that  it  became  a  common  saying 
after,  "  Secure  him,  as  Long  Digby  secured  his  pri- 
soner," meaning,  put  him  to  death.  The  result  of  this 
conflict  was,  that  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  a  fine  gallant  young 
officer,  was  killed ;  and  the  two  other  midshipmen, 
with  several  of  their  men,  wounded.  On  the  part  of 
the  smugglers,  four  were  found  dead  on  the  high  road, 
sixteen  were  carried  away  wounded,  and  one  half-witted 
creature,  named  Cephas  Quested,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  hung  opposite  the  debtors'  door  at  Newgate. 

Immediately  the  report  of  this  battle  reached  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  they  promoted 
Messrs.  Digby  and  Newton  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 
The  melancholy  death  of  poor  M'Kenzie  was  deeply 
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deplored  by  all  his  associates ;  and  by  none  more  sin- 
cerely than  his  former  commanding  officer,  who,  by  this 
record,  has  endeavoured  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
untimely  fate  of  a  distinguished,  amiable,  brave,  and 
excellent  young  man. 

This  desperate  affray  considerably  staggered  the 
courage  of  the  Blues,  but  yet  they  continued  to  appear 
at  times,  skulking  along  in  the  dark,  dressed  in  long 
white  gaberdines,  their  faces  blackened,  and  their  feet 
muffled  by  worsted  stockings  drawn  on  over  their  shoes, 
by  which  means  they  hoped  to  single  out  the  solitary 
sentinels  of  the  Coast  Blockade,  and  thus  assassinate 
them  in  detail.  In  one  of  their  attempts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, they  murdered  a  seaman  at  Martello  Tower  No. 
52,  near  Pevensey,  and  his  body  was  found  upon  the 
sand  next  morning  with  the  skull  fractured  and  several 
of  his  fingers  cut  off.  Soon  after,  mustering  to  the 
amount  of  about  200  men,  several  of  whom  were,  as 
usual,  armed,  they  succeeded  in  landing  part  of  a  con- 
traband cargo  at  Sandgate.  They  were,  however, 
followed  into  the  interior  by  Mr.  (now  Lieutenant) 
Lory,  with  about  six  of  his  men,  who  killed  two  smug- 
glers, and  wounded  eleven.  Mr.  Lory  was  himself 
shot  through  the  thigh  ;  but,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Blockade  party,  a  troop  of  dragoons  were  sent  off 
from  Hythe  in  pursuit  of  the  Blues,  and  they  succeeded 
in  seizing  all  the  goods,  and  capturing  a  smuggler 
named  Rolfe,  who  immediately  turned  King's  evidence 
against  his  confederates.  Not  long  after,  a  boat  at- 
tempted to  land,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  a  place 
called  Little  Stone  Point,  near  Dungeness.  Messrs. 
Dunnett  and  Higginson,  midshipmen,  who  were  upon 
the  spot,  immediately  sprang  into  the  boat,  and  found 
that  she  contained  three  or  four  hundred  half-ankers  of 
foreign  spirits.  Mr.  Dunnett  had  scarce  made  good  his 
footing  on  board,  when  he  was  fired  at  by  one  of  the 
crew,  and  three  balls  lodged  in  his  thigh,  while  at 


the  same  moment  Mr. 
Higginson  was  slight- 
ly wounded  in  the 
arm.  A  body  of  armed 
smugglers  were  lying 
in  wait,  ready  to  work 
the  cargo ;  but  such 
was  the  activity  with 
which  the  "  warriors" 
flew  to  the  assistance 
of  their  officers,  that 
the  attempt  was  en- 
tirely frustrated ;  the 
boat  put  off  to  sea 
without  landing  a  sin- 
gle tub,  and  the  Blues, 
after  firing  about  ten 
or  twelve  shots,  scam- 
pered off  across  the 
marshes  with  great 
precipitation.  The 
night  was  extremely 
dark  and  tempestu- 
ous ;  indeed,  such  was 
the  violence  of  the 
wind,  that  a  part  of 
Dungeness  lighthouse 
was  blown  down.  In 
addition  to  the  balls 
already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Dunnett  had  one 
through  his  hat,  and 
Mr.  Higginson  seve- 
ral others  through 
various  parts  of  his 
apparel.  Both,  how- 
ever, recovered,  and 
we  believe  were  soon 
after  promoted  for 
their  gallant ry. 

The  operations  of 
Randley  and  his  Blues 
were  principally  con- 
fined to  the  line  of 
coast  between  Folkes- 
tone and  Rye ;  but 
another  armed  party 
was  formed  to  act 
between  Dover  and 
Whitstable.  The  lat- 
ter consisted  of  per- 
sons collected  from 
Ickham,  Wickham, 
Wingham,  Wye,  Can- 
terbury, and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  Assembling 
at  a  rustic  fair,  held 
at  Heme  Street,  a 
small  hamlet,  about 
two  miles  inland  of 
Heme  Bay,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shore, 
many  of  them  half- 
intoxicated,  and  being 
opposed  in  their  at- 
tempt to  work  a  cargo 
of  smuggled  goods, 
by  the  resolute  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Snow,  a 
midshipman,  one  of 
the  cowardly  miscreants  crawled  behind,  and  shot 
the  gallant  young  officer  in  the  back.  He  lingered 
for  some  time  in  great  agony,  but,  like  poor  M  Ken- 
zie,  he  died  lamenting  that  his  life  had  not  been 
yielded  in  open  battle  with  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
instead  of  being  sacrificed  in  a  vile  midnight  conflict 
with  a  gang  of  outlaws.  Four  men  were  subsequently 
tried  as  accomplices  in  this  murder ;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  lenity  of  the  judge,  they  were  acquitted,  upon  the 
ground  of  some  slight  deficiency  in  evidence ;  and  the 
author  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  assassin 
was  living  in  1839,  and  boasting  of  his  exploit,  in  a 
parish  near  Heme  Bay. 


Proud  People. — There  is  scarcely  any  word  in  the 
English  language  more  often  wrested  from  its  true 
meaning  than  the  word  "proud."  Those  who  are 
fondest  of  affixing  this  label  to  the  coats  of  their  neigh- 
bours or  acquaintances,  are  they  who  are  themselves 
quite  corroded  with  this  feeling.  The  self-poise  and 
self-possession  of  a  refined  and  intelligent  person,  occu- 
pied with  other  thoughts  than  the  petty  balancing  of 
his  own  individual  claims  to  admiration,  is  with  such  a 
sure  proof  of  an  arrogant  nature,  and  to  be  resented 
accordingly.  He  is  "  better  off"  than  these  complain- 
ants, he  wears  better  clothes — lives  in  a  better  style, 
therefore  it  follows  that  he  must  be  proud.  Now,  in 
fact,  the  really  "proud"  is  he  who  is  constantly  fighting 
the  air,  lest  his  social  position  should  be  underrated  by 
those  about  him.  That  person  whose  position  is  secure, 
never  troubles  his  head  about  such  matters.  There  is 
no  surer  mark  of  a  narrow,  barren  soul,  than  the  con- 
stant changes  rung  upon  this  theme  by  persons  who 
have  no  claim,  morally  or  intellectually,  to  the  regard 
of  those  whom  they  stigmatise  as  "proud"  and  "stuck 
up." — Fawny  Fern. 
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GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BT  MRS.  H.  31.  GORDON  SMTTHIES. 

A niXor  0f  «  Our  Mary;  or,  Jturitr  will  Out,"  "  The  Girl  we 
Leiee  Behind  urn,"  " Loxrrt  amd  Fortune-Huntert,"  Ire  ,  ire. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

FIRST  LOTI. 

"  B-n  iintwr  fur  than  thi»— than  these— than  a!]  — 
I*  Ant  and  paasionats  Love.    It  stand*  alone, 
Li  ke  Adam'*  recollection  of  hia  fall. 
The  tree  of  know  led     baa  been  (tripped — all's  known, 
And  Life  yield*  nothing  farther  to  recall 
Worth/  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown. 
No  doubt,  in  fable  a*  the  anfor  given 
Fas  Prometheus  fllcb'd  for  a*  from  Heaven." 

Btiow. 

Tfn  time  upon  which  Mr*.  Croft  had  fixed  for  her  con- 
tinental tour,  wma  that  of  the  Midsummer  vacation  at 

Eton. 

Her  eldest  son.  it  is  true,  had  left  school,  and  had 
matriculated  at  Oxford ;  bat  Clarissa's  boy,  Arthnr, 
Mr.  Croft's  grandion,  wa*  to  be  of  the  travelling  party; 
and  he,  too,  wa*  an  oppidan  at  Eton. 

To  Mr*.  Croft,  and  to  all  who  interested  themselves 
in  Mr.  Croft's  affair*,  it  seemed  rery  absurd  in  him  to 
give  to  the  poor  boy  whom  he  had  adopted  out  of 
charity  (the  offspring  of  an  nndatifnl  daughter's  clan- 
destine inamage)  the  advantage*  which  many  gentlemen 
are  obliged  to  deny  even  to  their  eldest  son* — an  educa- 
tion at  Eton  and  Oxford.  But  on  this  subject  Mr.  Croft 
.  rnmoveable,  and,  indeed,  he  had  sternly  forbidden 
Mr*.  Croft  to  meddle  in  matter*  she  did  not  under- 
stand ;  while  to  oAcvra*  visitor*  who  presumed  to  dis- 
approve, he  coldly  remarked,  that  "  every  man  was  the 
best  judge  of  hi*  own  affairs,  and  that  when  he  needed 
advice  be  would  aak  for  it." 

After  thia,  no  one  presumed  to  express  an  opinion,  or 
to  o*Vr  any  advice  a*  to  the  education  of  young  Ber- 
tram. They  contented  themselves  with  casting  up  their 
band*  and  eyes,  and  with  whispering  two  very  unpleas- 
ing  and  disparaging  words,  in  reference  to  the  poor 
departed  C'lansea,  and  the  beautiful  and  noble  boy  whom 
she  bad  left  to  her  father's  care. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  of  Edith  Lorraine 
at  the  prospect,  of  visiting  all  the  beautiful  countries 
and  nobis  cities  of  which  they  had  read  together,  in 
c.onrpany  with  one  whom  she  had  always  loved  as  a 
brother^  until,  with  her  fifteenth  year,  stole  into  the 
miudeo  *  heart  a  feeling  more  subtle,  more  vague,  more 
enchanting,  than  sisterly  affection. 


I  Arthur,  nearly  three  years  her  senior,  and  conse- 
quently seventeen,  had  only  just  begun  to  feel  bis  heart 
leap  in  his  bosom  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  his  blood 
ebb  and  flow  at  the  accidental  touch  of  her  little  hand. 

But  the  heart  of  woman  ri|>en8  much  sooner  than 
that  of  man  ;  and  the  maiden  and  her  unacknowledged 
i  lover  felt  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  him  who 
"will  be  lord  of  all." 

But  as  yet  no  suspicion  of  the  power  that  bound  them 
(as  with  a  spell)  had  entered  the  heart  or  the  mind  of 
either.  No  thought  of  the  future,  no  plans,  no  pro- 
spects, no  doubts,  no  fears,  intruded  on  them  in  that 
freehold  each  young  heart  has  in  the  fairy  land  of  Hope 
and  Love.  Indefeasible  inheritance! — our  little  all  of 
the  Eden  we  lost  through  Sin,  and  which  passes  away 
from  us  as  soon  as  Sin  steals  into  the  fairy  bowers  of 
Love  and  the  innocent  heart  of  Youth. 

Mrs.  Croft  had  said  truly  that  there  were  no  remains 
of  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  had  threatened 
with  deformity  the  graceful  shape  of  Edith  Lorraine ; 
no  vestige  of  lameness  remained,  and  her  health  and 
strength  were  entirely  restored. 

Mrs.  Croft's  cue  was  not,  as  Lady  Hautevillo  ima- 
gined, to  make  Edith  appear  better  and  stronger  than 
she  was ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  affect  to  consider  her 
still  as  in  a  great  degree  an  invalid,  who  might  relapse 
into  a  cripple,  and  for  whom  change  of  air  and  scene 
were  a  great  boon. 

Mrs.  Croft  found  the  handsome  stipend,  which  Lord 
Hauteville  paid  so  regularly  into  her  own  hands,  an  in- 
expressible comfort  and  help,  both  to  herself  and  to 
that  aspiring  youth  her  son,  whose  great  object  was  to 
be  considered  "  fast" — an  object  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out a  very  great  outlay. 

The  day  before  the  departure  of  the  Crofts,  and  of 
Edith  Lorraine  and  Arthur,  the  old  Earl  of  Rockalpine 
called  at  Croft  Villa,  to  take  leave  of  his  granddaughter, 
and  to  make  her  what,  for  him,  was  a  magnificent  pre- 
sent, namely,  an  old  travelling-bag,  which  had  been  his 
mother's,  curiously  fitted  up  with  toilet  requisites  of 
nearly  a  century  back,  and  with  silver  and  ivory  handles. 

When  the  old  Earl  arrived  at  Croft  Villa,  Arthur 
and  Edith  were  roaming  about  the  woods,  taking  a  fond 
leave  of  scenes  where  they  had  been  so  happy.  But 
Mrs.  Croft  received  his  lordship  in  her  best  drawing- 
room;  and,  while  she  went  in  search  of  Edith  Lorraine, 
she  proposed  that  her  youngest  child  (a  show-off*  of  the 
name  of  Oloriana),  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  great 
musical  genius,  should  entertain  my  lord  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  her  talents  on  the  piano.  The  old  Earl  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  watched  the  little  precocious 
caricature  at  the  piano  with  u  smile  which  the  proud 
and  enraptured  mamma  construed  into  admiration. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LIGHT  IN  THE  DWELLING. 

*'  Triumphal  arch,  that  spans  the  sky. 
When  clouds  prepare  to  part ; 
I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art." 

THOUkS  CkMPDSIX. 

The  old  Earl  of  Rockalpine  was  come  to  take  leave 
of  his  favourite  grandchild  Edith.  He  had  listened 
with  great  patience  to  Gloriana's  grand  sonata,  and 
had  delighted  both  Mrs.  Croft  and  the  precocious 
young  musician  by  his  praises,  and  by  a  present  of 
a  sovereign  to  the  young  lady,  to  buy  a  keepsake  in 
memory  of  himself.  But  when  Edith  came  running  in, 
out  of  breath  with  haste  and  rosy  as  the  dawn,  the 
Earl  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  granddaughter 
in  private,  and  Mrs.  Croft  and  Gloriana  left  the 
room. 

Edith,  although  with  the  prospect  of  all  the  delights 
of  novelty,  change,  new  countries,  and  new  people 
before  her,  and  that,  dearer  still,  of  Arthur  by  her  side 
(to  double  and  share  every  joy),  could  not  choose  but 
weep  when  the  old  Earl,  with  a  softness  and  a  feeling 
very  unusual  in  one  whose  only  affection  for  many  years 
had  been  for  his  gold,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
stroking  her  bright,  glossy,  auburn  head  with  his  old 
withered  hand,  said  : — 

"  Farewell,  my  sunbeam  !  my  love !  my  darling !  I 
wish  I  were  ten  years  younger,  and  then  I  would  be 
of  your  party,  my  little  one;  for  indeed  the  glory  of 
poor  grandpapa's  sunset  fades  with  your  bright  face  and 
sunny  smile,  my  precious  little  girl!" 

"  Oh,  why  cannot  you  come  now,  dear,  dearest  grand- 
papa P"  said  Edith,  throwing  her  white  arms  round 
the  old  man's  neck,  and  pressing  her  roseate  cheek 
to  his  parchment-yellow  and  wrinkled  face,  sere  with 
age. 

"No,  my  child!  I  am  too  infirm,  too  aged.  Old 
trees,  my  pretty  one,  do  not  bear  transplanting.  And 
now  do  not  weep,  my  Edith,  if  1  say  that  I  tear  I  shall 
not  see  you  again  ;  but  should  it  prove  so — if  the  dark- 
ness that  now  and  then  overshadows  my  path,  is  indeed 
cast  by  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death — if  the  rushing 
of  those  wings  causes  the  chill,  the  shudder  that  occa- 
sionally thrills  through  me,  icing  the  blood  in  my  veins — 
then,  my  child  (nay,  do  not  sob!)  you  will  not  see  nie 
on  this  earth  again !" 

"  Oh,  1  will  not  go !"  sobbed  Edith ;  "  I  vill  stay  with 
you — I  will  read  to  you— pray  with  you — sing  to  you — 
comfort  you  !  How  COM  I  go  away,  and  leave  you  to  live 
and  die  alone  ?" 

"  Edith,"  said  the  old  Earl,  smiling,  "  1  liave  read  and 
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re-read  the  littlo  book  you  Rave  mo :  indeed,  I  know 
many  of  its  hymns  by  heart.    Now,  listen  : — 

*'  '  Why  should  wo  faint  and  fear  to  live  alono, 
Since  all  alone — so  Heaven  has  willed — we  dio? 
Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart  and  host  wo  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh? 

"  '  Each  in  his  hidden  sphero  of  joy  or  woe 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apart ; 
Our  eyes  see  all  around  in  gloom  or  glow. 
Hues  of  their  own,  fresh  horrow'd  from  tho  heart  I 

"  'And  woll  it  is  for  us  our  God  should  feel 
Alono  our  secret  throhbings :  so  our  prayer 
May  readier  spring  to  Heaven,  nor  spend  its  zeal 
On  cloud-born  idols  of  this  lower  air. 

"  I  know  t  ho  hymn  all  through,  my  pret  ty  one,"  added 
the  Earl,  "  and  1  learnt  it  to  please  you,  but  there  is  no 
timo  to  say  it  now,  for  you  have  much  to  do,  and  I  must 
return  to  tho  Castle;  but  before  I  go,  sweet  child,  take 
an  old  man's  thanks,  an  old  man's  blessing.  Edith,  till 
I  knew  you,  and  heard  those  truths  which  are  hidden 
from  the  learned  and  the  wise,  proclaimed  by  you 
almost  then  a  babe,  a  suckling,  and  listened  to  hymn- 
and  prayers  from  your  lips,  I  was  living  without  God  in 
the  world !  I  had  mado  an  idol  of  gold,  my  love,  and  I 
worshipped  it ;  but  Heaven  sent  an  angel  (without  wings) 
in  your  shape,  sweet  child,  to  lead  me  from  darkness 
into  light.  Edith,  I  was  an  infidel— I  am  a  believer,  a 
penitent  believer,  and  through  you  !  So  do  not  weep, 
my  pretty  one,  your  mission  here  is  done.  You  have 
said,  'Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  life.'  Do  yon  remem- 
ber where  we  were  when  you  read  that  text  to  me, 
Edith  ?" 

"  We  were  sitting  on  some  rocks  by  the  sea,"  said 
Edith,  very  gently,  looking  up  from  the  old  man's  bosom, 
on  which  her  head  was  laid,  and  soft  tears  trickling 
down  her  cheeks.  "There  had  been  a  terrible  storm, 
grandpapa,  and  wo  had  taken  shelter  in  a  cave  deep, 
deep  in  the  rocks,  and  we  had  heard  the  thunder  roar 
and  reverberate  through  the  caverns,  and  we  had  seen 
the  forked  lightning  flash  and  the  rain  beat  down  in 
torrents,  and  we  drew  close  together.  It  was  so  grand, 
so  terrible,  so  awful  a  storm ;  and  by  degrees  it  abated. 
The  rain  ceased,  the  winds  were  hushed,  the  sun  came 
out  in  all  his  glory,  the  rocks  and  the  sands  were  soon 
dried,  and  a  glorious  rainbow  spanned  the  sky.  Its 
arch  began  on  the  horizon  and  ended  on  the  keep  of  the 
castle  tower ;  and  we  left  our  cave,  and  sat  down  by 
the  sea  on  some  masses  of  rock.  They  were  warm  in 
the  sun,  and  countless  beautiful  shells  and  delicate  sea- 
weeds had  been  cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  I  filled  my 
basket  with  them,  and  I  have  them  still.  Oh,  grand- 
papa !  that  storm  and  that  heavy,  awful  darkness,  and 
the  fury  of  the  elements  as  we  shrunk  into  the  darkest 
corner  of  that  cave,  I  never  can  forget ;  nor  yet  the 
heavenly  calm  that  followed,  the  glorious  sunshine,  and 
that  brilliant,  beautiful  rainbow !  ' 

"  Edith,"  said  the  old  Earl,  "  I  never  told  you  before, 
but  on  the  eve  of  a  long  parting  I  tell  you  now,  my 
child,  that  that  storm,  that  darkness,  that  calm,  that 
sunshine,  that  rainbow,  were  symbols  of  what  was 
passing  in  my  soul  at  that  time.  Darker  than  that 
darkness  had  been  my  benighted  spirit  when  I  entered 
that  cave ;  fierce  as  the  war  of  those  elements  was  the 
contest  going  on  within  me ;  sudden  as  the  gush  of  sun- 
shine that  followed  was  the  light  of  grace  shining  into 
my  soul ;  and  bright  and  beautiful  as  that  rainbow  in 
the  sky  was  the  bridge  of  penitence,  pardon,  and  faith, 
by  which  my  spirit  was  to  mount  to  Heaven.  When 
you  prayed  in  the  fervent  piety  of  your  pure  young 
heart — when  you  prayed  for  deliverance  from  the  perils 
of  that  storm,  I  prayed  too ;  and  when  you  returned 
thanks,  I  joined  you  .  Edith,  since  I  was  a  child  at  my 
mother's  knee,  until  that  hour  in  that  cave  with  yon,  I 
had  neither  prayed  nor  thanked  God  for  anything ! 
And  now  prayer  is  my  great  solace  ;  now  I  search  the 
Scriptures,  as  my  little  one  told  me  I  must  do  ;  now  I 
live  a  new  life ;  and  now,  instead  of  heaping  up  riches 
without  knowing  who  shall  gather  them,  I  think  night 
and  day  how  I  can  bring  a  blessing  on  others  by  the 
gold  I  have  hoarded,  and  I  mean  to  leave  to  Edith  the 
power  of  dispensing  my  wealth  for  the  good  of  the  poor 
and  needy." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  so ;  you  -will  break  my  heart ! " 
sobbed  Edith,  putting  her  little  hand  on  his  lips. 

"  Nay,  you  must  hear  me,"  said  the  Earl,  kissing  her 
finger-tips :— "  you  are  my  heiress,  my  sole  executrix,  my 
residuary  legatee — everything  that  is  not  entailed  goes 
to  you,  my  child !  And  if  in  the  days  to  come,  when 
you  are  a  woman,  my  Edith,  you  wish  to  marry  one 
worthy  of  you  in  all  but  this  world's  dross,  and  friends 
would  oppose  and  part  you,  and  try  to  unite  you  to  some 
vain,  godless  worldling  who  is  rich  and  great,  yon  can 
say, '  No ;  my  grandpapa  foresaw  the  trials  that  awaited 
me.  He  felt  that  I  should  wish  to  give  my  hand  where 
my  heart  had  long  been  given ;  that  I  should  prefer  a 
good,  noble  Christian  lover  whom  I  had  known  from 
childhood — for  had  we  not  grown  up  together  ? — who 
loved  me  for  myself,  to  some  titled  coxcomb  and  spend- 
thrift, who  wedded  mo  for  connection  or  wealth.  And 
he  has  empowered  me  to  raise  that  dearest,  truest  one 
to  my  own  level,  and  to  select  from  the  world  the 
Christian  man  of  my  heart  to  be  the  husband  of  my 
youth  and  the  sharer  of  my  good  fortunes!'  Ah, 
darling,  never  blush  about  it !  Has  old  grandpapa  dis- 
covered the  dear  delicious  secret,  scarcely  known  to  her 
own  heart,  and  never,  never  whispered  to  his  ?  " 


Edith,  smiling  through  her  tears,  hid  her  face  in  the 
old  man's  breast.  Tho  Earl  hugged  her  up,  and  con- 
tinued : — 

"  They  say  there  is  a  sort  of  second-sight  given  to 
those  who  are  not  long  for  this  world ;  and  I  fancy  I  see 
my  little  Edith's  future  spread  before  her.  And  that 
noble  youth,  Arthur ;  I  see  he  loves  you,  Edith,  and  I 
see  that  you  love  him ;  and  whatever  worldliuess  may 
say  about  disparity  of  birth  and  station  between  you,  if 
you  wed  him  you  have  your  grandfather's  blessing,  for 
I  see  he  is  a  true-hearted,  noblo-minded  youth,  and  I 
see,  too,  in  tho  distance,  a  halo  around  his  head,  inde- 
pendently of  you,  my  Edith.  That  youth  will  be  a  great 
man  ;  I  cannot  tell  how  or  when  it  will  como  to  pass, 
but  I  do  clearly  see  a  coronet  on  your  Arthur's  brow. 
Perhaps  he  is  to  achieve  greatness ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  feel  that  he  will  be  great,  and  that,  in  the  end, 
those  who  have  opposed  and  condemned  will  congratu- 
late and  approve.  And  now  I  go,  my  love ;  but  not,  as 
of  yore,  to  a  dreary  solitude,  with  no  companions  but 
inanimate  money-bags.  No ;  my  home  now  is  the  home 
of  a  Christian.  Each  hour  has  its  pleasant  Christian 
duty.  In  my  Bible  I  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
comfort  and  interest,  and  this  little  book,  this  '  Chris- 
tian Year,'  your  gift,  is  its  fit  companion — its  hand- 
maid. My  solitary  halls  are  no  longer  dark  and  dreary — 
the  light  of  Grace  is  there ;  and  1  am  no  longer  alone, 
for  Faith  is  ever  by  my  side." 

Edith,  still  sobbing,  slipped  from  tho  old  Earl's  breast, 
and  fell  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"Don't  weep,  darling,"  he  said,  raising  her,  "but 
listen: — your  portrait,  my  Edith,  stands  on  my  table  ; 
your  sweet  face  smiles  on  me,  and  your  raised  finger 
seems  at  one  time  to  beckon,  at  another  to  warn. 
So  do  not  weep,  as  if  I  were  the  godless  old  miser 
going  to  count  his  hoards ;  I  am  now  the  aged 
Christain  awaiting  his  summons.  And  now  let  me  give 
you  a  sum  I  have  brought  with  me,  and  out  of  which 
you  can  distribute  your  farewell  charities  to  those  poor 
pensioners  of  whom  you  have  often  spoken  to  me ;  and 
if  yon  will  send  me  a  list  of  their  names,  my  darling, 
my  steward  shall  visit  and  relieve  them  in  your  ab- 
sence." So  saying,  he  put  a  purse  into  Edith  s  hands, 
who  took  it  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

With  these  words,  the  old  Earl  clasped  the  wildly 
weeping  girl  in  a  long  embrace,  and  tore  himself  away. 
She  rushed  out,  and  saw  him  enter  his  carriage,  to 
which  Arthur,  who  was  in  the  garden,  was  assisting 
him.  She  heard  him  say,  "  God  bless  and  prosper  you, 
Arthur — take  oare  of  my  Edith; "  and  then  she  saw  no 
more,  for  the  Earl  drew  himself  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
carriage,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

I  THE  YOUNG  BOOK-KEEPER* 

"  Child  no  more !  I  love,  and  I  am  woman ! " 

Richeiiett. 

As  soon,  as  the  old  Earl  was  fairly  off,  Edith  hastened 
to  her  own  room  to  think,  to  pray,  to  weep,  and  then  to 
wash  away  the  traces  of  her  tears,  for  she  had  to  repair 
to  Mr.  Croft's  library,  to  complete  some  calculations, 
accounts,  and  book-keeping  (which,  as  she  was  an  ex 
cellent  arithmetician,  she  always  managed  for  him). 

Edith  longed  to  be  once  more  in  the  woods  and  fields 
with  Arthur,  for  it  was  exquisitely  fine ;  but  she  had 
promised  Mr.  Croft  to  complete  all  she  had  undertaken, 
and  Edith  never  broke  her  word.  Since  we  saw  him 
last,  Mr.  Croft  had  been  to  Paris,  and  a  French  hair 
dresser  had  persuaded  him  to  adopt  a  curly  ventilating 
peruke.  It  gave  him  a  jaunty,  perky  air  by  no  means 
natural  to  the  staid  old  attorney ;  and  as  he  sate  in  his 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  conning  his  Murray's  Handbook, 
and  glancing  approvingly  at  Edith,  his  pretty  book- 
keeper, pondering  over  a  total  at  her  own  little  writing- 
table,  a  more  cheery  home-scene  could  not  have  been 
designed. 

By  the  time  Edith  had  finished  her  work,  Arthur  had 
entered  the  drawing-room  in  search  of  her. 

They  had  agreed,  as  it  was  their  last  day  at  Roekal- 
pine,  to  pay  farewell  visits  to  some  poor  cottagers  living 
on  the  moor.  "  Duty  first,  and  pleasure  afterwards, 
was  Edith's  motto ;  and  now,  with  loving  hearts,  they 
wandered  forth  together,  bathed  in  the  rich  sunset,  hand- 
in-hand,  on  their  errand  of  mercy, — silent,  but  yet 
happy ;  for  them  it  was  the  Spring-time  of  life — the 
Dawn  of  love — the  fairy-land  of  tho  heart ;  and  they 
wanted  nothing  to  make  them  blest  but  the  dear  delight 
of  roaming  together  through  Nature's  wild  scenery- 
silent  with  that  silence  which  is  more  eloquent  than 
words,  and  a  soft  sigh  occasionally  proclaiming  a  hap- 
piness far  deeper  than  that  which  translates  itself  into 
smiles  and  words. 

Mrs.  Croft's  eldest  son  was,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  of 
the  continental  party,  and  a  young  fellow-Etonian,  Lord 
Pontecraft,  eldest  son  of  a  great  Northumbrian  noble- 
man, the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh,  was  also  ,to  be  of 
the  travellers. 

Mrs.  Croft's  son  was  a  very  forward,  vulgar  young  fel- 
low, with  a  great  deal  of  tho  "  fast  man  "  and  the  "gent," 
or  rather  snob,  about  bim.  He  affected  to  be  a  great  ad- 
mirer (in  a  patronising  sort  of  manner)  of  "  little  Edith," 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  her ;  but  in  his  heart 
he  felt  a  great  reverence  for  Edith  Lorraine,  as  the 
grand-daughter  of  an  earl — an  earl,  too,  so  powerful  in 
his  native  county  as  was  Kockalpine— and,  in  all  human 


probability,  soon  to  be  tho  Lady  Edith  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rockalpine. 

At  Eton,  young  Croft  had  leamt  the  full  value  of 
rank,  title,  power,  hereditary  influence,  wealth,  and 
position  ;  and  very  early  had  he  and  his  worldly  mother 
planned  his  securing  by  marriage  what  had  been  denied 
him  by  birth.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Pon- 
tecraft showed  alarming  symptoms  of  love  for  Edith, 
although  it  had  been  hoped  that  one  of  the  Misses 
Croft  would  have  had  power  to  attract  him — for  they 
were  very  pretty,  dressed  well,  and  were  highly  accom- 
plished. But  Edith  had  that  peculiar  charm — that  some- 
thing— which  no  heart  of  man  can  resist.  It  was  not 
merely  beauty — in  point  of  beauty,  the  Misses  Croft 
might  have  contested  the  palm  with  Edith — it  was  that 
rare  union  of  grace,  expression,  sympathy,  feeling,  ho- 
nour, fascination,  nature,  which  occasionally  do  form 
one  irresistible  whole,  and  make  the  woman  in  whom 
they  centre  tho  Queen  of  Hearts,  even  if  endowed 
with  a  much  smaller  share  of  beauty  than  that  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  pretty  delicate  Edith. 

Both  young  Croft  and  Pontecraft  were  jealous  of 
Arthur.  A  close  league  existed  between  them ;  they 
both  had  very  '  varmint'  propensities ;  both  loved 
smoking,  drinking,  betting,  racing ;  both  had  triumphs 
to  record  in  the  way  of  clandestine  visits  to  casinos, 
and  conquests  far  more  disgraceful  than  defeats ! 

Both  were  very  disgreeable  to  the  delicate  taBte  and 
refined  susceptibilities  of  Edith  'Lorraine.  But  Edith 
hated  to  give  pain,  and  often  concealed  the  dislike  and 
disgust  she  felt,  rather  than  wound  the  maternal  affec- 
tion (or  rather  vanity)  of  Mrs.  Croft,  who  took  an  in- 
tense interest  in  her  son's  success  as  an  dle"gant,  and 
was  extremely  anxious  that  Lord  Pontecraft  should  find 
sufficient  attraction  in  the  home-circle  about  to  remove 
abroad,  to  secure  his  following  them  in  all  their  pere- 
grinations. 

While  the  young  Lord  Pontecraft  and  his  crony  Croft 
were  strutting  together  up  and  down  the  broad  gravel- 
walks  of  tho  grounds  of  Croft  Villa — their  glazed  hats 
cocked  on  one  side,  their  costume  nautical  and  prepared 
for  the  yacht — smoking  their  cigars,  and  boasting  of 
their  adventures  in  odious  slang,  plentifully  seasoned 
with  what  they  called  '  bounces,'  '  crams,'  and  '  wops,' 
the  Misses  Croft  were  busy  with  the  milliner  and  maid 
in  devising  the  most  becoming  yachting  costumes,  with 
a  view  to  captivate  Lord  Pontecraft;  and  Mrs.  Croft,  a 
great  allopathist,  was  intent  upon  her  medicine-chest 
and  a  glass  jar  of  leeches,  travelling  companions  with 
whom  she  could  not  possibly  dispense. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  and  Edith  walked-  on  hand-in- 
hand  across  the  fields  golden  with  buttercups  and 
fragrant  with  cowslips,  over  the  stiles,  across  the 
shallow  brooks,  through  the  Black  Wood  (of  such  terrible 
memory  in  this  tale,  and  which  even  they  could  not 
pass  without  a  shudder,  for  they  knew  its  dark  story), 
and  came  out  upon  the  purple  moor. 

A  poor  old  cripple  now  lived  in  that  hovel  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Rough  Rob  and  his  Irish  Mary. 

In  their  long  rambles,  Arthur  and  Edith  had  como 
upon  this  poor  old  cripple,  and  had  more  than  once 
helped  him  with  small  sums  of  money,  and  had  taken 
him  tea,  sugar,  broth,  and  other  nourishing  things. 

And  now  they  have  resolved  to  pay  a  last  visit  to 
poor  old  Juke,  and  to  leave  with  him  a  share  of  the  sum 
the  Earl  has  left  in  Edith's  hands  to  distribute  in 
farewell  gifts  to  her  poor  pensioners. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  the  young  lovers  crossed  the 
purple,  buoyant,  and  fragrant  moor. 

"  Look !  what  is  this,  Arthur  ?  "  said  Edith,  just  as 
tbey  left  the  Black  Wood,  stooping  down  to  oxamine  a 
little  feathery  bundle  of  mauve  and  green  and  gold 
fluttering  in  the  heather. 

"A  woodpigeon!"  said  Arthur,  "a  wounded  wood- 
pigeon  !  Ah,  doubtless,  one  shot  by  Lord  Pontecraft 
and  Roger  Croft,  when  they  were  out  with  their  guns 
this  morning,    See,  it  is  bleeding! " 

"  Is  it  much  hurt  ?"  said  Edith,  growing  pale.  "  Oh, 
the  cruel,  cruel  sport !  to  wound  is  much  worso  than  to 
kill." 

"  I  do  not  think  it's  wing  is  broken,  although  it  is 
bleeding,"  said  Arthur.  "  Shall  we  try  to  save  it,  dear 

Edith  r 

"  Of  course,  Arthur ;  we  could  not  leave  it  to  die." 
"  Stop,  then,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  will  make  a  sort  of 
basket  of  heather  for  it,  and  we  will  carry  it  homo." 

"And  I,"  said  Edith,  "will  bind  up  its  wing  with 
my  handkerchief;  for  I  think,  in  fluttering  as  it  does,  it 
keeps  the  wound  open." 

Arthur,  who  had  helping  hands,  soon  wove  some 
branches  of  heather  into  a  sort  of  nest  or  baskot,  and 
Edith  adroitly  bound  the  broken  wing,  and  then  she 
lifted  the  poor  woodpigeon  into  it,  covered  it  over  with 
Arthur's  pockethandkercbief,  and  walked  on  towards 
the  hovel  on  tho  moor. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

TT1B  GIPSY'S  PROPHECY. 
*'  While  the  sybil  scans  hit  palm. 
Can  the  loving  maid  bo  calmP 
Bosy  Hope  and  pallid  Fear, 
Bid  the  gentle  girl  draw  near ; 
And  the  gipsy's  worda  are  doom, 
While  she  speaks  of  hit  "  to  come." 

LASCEm.h. 

Arthur  and  Edith  had  proceeded  as  far  as  an  old  thorn, 
which  stretched  its  gnome-like  and  distorted  trunkacrosa 
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their  path,  and  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  was 
covered  with  brilliant  verdure  and  luxuriant  tufts  of 
snow-white  blossom  of  most  nutty  fragrance,  when 
from  behind  its  shelter  a  gipsy  in  a  dark  red  cloak,  with 
a  hood,  from  beneath  which'blased  a  pair  of  fierce  black 
eyes,  suddenly  came  forth  and  confronted  them. 

Both  Arthur  and  Edith  had  occasionally  seen  this 
weird  woman  before. 

She  was  held  in  great  awe,  and  even  dread,  in  that 
pan  of  the  country.  She  was  a  genuine  gipsy,  and 
Superstition  endowed  her  with  the  power  of  telling 
fortunes,  foretelling  events,  casting  evil  eyes,  blighting, 
banning,  and  doing  every  possible  evil  if  offended,  but 
often  proving  a  good  and  valuable  friend  where  she 
"took  to  people,"  aa  the  country  folk  had  it.  She  was 
a  singularly  powerful,  picturesque,  and  remarkable 
woman;  and  her  elf  locks  of  raven  black  hair,  large 
jetty  eyes,  her  very  brown  skin,  scarlet  hps,  and  glitter- 
ing white  teeth,  had  a  sort  of  wild  beauty  and  capti- 
Tation  about  them. 

"  Cross  my  hand  with  silver,  young  gentleman,"  she 
■aid,  in  the  professional  whine  of  her  tribe,  "  and  I'll 
tell  von  your  fortune.*' 

"No,  I  thank  yon,  Madge,"  said  Arthur,  "I  had 
rather  not  know  it." 

u  Well,"  said  Madge,  "  there's  that  in  it  would  scare 
the  bravest !" 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  good  Madge !"  said  Edith,  turn- 
ing  sale. 

Never  fear,  pretty  lady,"  said  Madge ;  "  a  stout 
heart  in  his  breast  and  a  true  maid  by  his  side  will  help 
him  through.  But  let  me  examine  your  palm,  young 
gentleman,  and  111  tell  you  more,  and  may  be  much 
that  it  imports  you  to  know." 

"  Do,  Arthur,  let  Madge  look  at  your  hand,"  said 
Edith,  giving  the  gipsy  half-a-crown. 

And  Arthur  laughingly  agreed,  for  he  never  refused 
a  request  of  Edith  s. 

"  You  are  not  what  you  seem,"  said  the  gipsy. 

"Am  I  better  or  worse  than  I  seem,  Madge P" 
laughed  Arthur. 

''Both !  You've  in  your  veins  some  of  the  noblest 
blood  in  the  land  ;  and  straight  before  you  in  your  path 
of  life  a  coronet  and  a  castle  await  you  ! " 

Edith  started ;  the  gipsy's  prophecy  tallied  with  that 
of  the  old  Earl. 

"  What !  am  I  to  gain  distinction  at  the  bar,  Madge  ?" 
•aid  Arthur;  "am  I  to  be  a  judges — a  law  lord  ?" 

"  No ;  the  coronet  I  mean  is  yours  by  right  of  birth." 

"Ah!  you're  out  there,  Madge,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  Edith  Lorraine,''  said  the  gipsy,  "  when  it  comes  to 
pass — when  he  is  the  recognised  heir  of  a  noble  house, 
and  sits  in  his  coronet  and  ermine  in  the  House  of 
Lords — remember  Madge  the  gipsy  foretold  the  event." 

"  Shall  I  be  happy  in  love,  Madge  ?  "  said  Arthur. 

"' The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,'" 
said  Madge ;  "  but  constancy  on  both  sides  will  conquer 
at  last.  'Taint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.'  See  that 
yours  taints  not.  You'll  have  crosses  and  Cbea,  and 
'whispering  tongues,  that  poison  truth,'  will  be  busy 
between  you  ana  about  von ;  but  trust  each  other ;  be 
true,  be  faithful ;  and  when  yoa  tako  your  seat  in  the 
Hons*  of  Peers  in  coronet  and  ermine,  young  man,  a 
counter's  coronet,  shall  trraoe  her  brow,  an>l  n  p"ere«s'n 
robes  shall  bang  about  her  form.  And  now  listen :  you 
are  kotmd  for  Rough  Bob's  hovel  on  the  moor j  turn 
back  your  footsteps — go  not  thither." 

"  But  we  promised  to  ro,"  said  Edith. 

"  Bash  Brooassa  are  better  broke  than  kept,  pretty 
lady,"  said  the  gipsy.  "  It  is  late — it  is  getting  dark — 
hasten  back  to  the  villa." 

She  ceased,  and  harried  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
village. 

" Shall  we  obey  her  i"  said  Edith. 

"  I  should  say  no,  dear  Edith,"  said  Arthur ;  "  I  have 
no  fear — not  I ;  let  us  hasten  on.  These  gipsies  often 
pretend  there  is  peril  in  order  to  show  their  power. 
Besides,  what  does  she  know  of  pest,  present,  or  future  ? 
Sac  mast  ba  a  mere  pretender—  an  impostor.  Did 
you  hear  her  nonsense  about  noble  blood,  in  my  veins, 
and  a  eontnet  and  a  cattle  in  my  path  of  life  ?  I  quite 
see  through  that ;  she  has  heard  that  Pontecraft  is  here. 
These  gipsies  trade  on  gossip.  She  fancied  I  was  Pon- 
tecraft, and  with  that  idea,  of  courae  a  coronet  and  a 
cassis  might  well  ba  in  my  path  of  life,  and  noble  blood 
m  ary  veins.  She's  done  for  herself,  in  my  opinion,  by 
such  rubbish  as  that.   So  come,  dear  Edith,  come  1 

(T<>  be  evntinued  in  our  next.) 


A  Sl'icxkb  Tnot  * 


clin 
XT* 

The 


—We  have  often  thought  that  a 
e  of  enlless  summer  mn*t,  however  delightful  for  a 
or  two,  wastry  at  length  by  its  glorious  monotony, 
man  wHo  m  horn  to  wealth  never  knows  the  true 
value  of  a  dollar ;  he  who  has  never  gone  hungry  cannot 
have  tha  foil  relish  of  a  meal ;  and  only  the  wanderer 
who  has  slant  on  tha  bare  ground,  with  tha  sky  for  a 
coverlet,  can  truly  lnanriate  in  a  feather-bed,  and  all 
tha  sua  trams  of  a  wnrm  and  tidy  chamber.  Only 
those  who  have  irtndied  the  hardships,  privations,  ana 
Sorrow*  of  war,  can  folly  and  fairly  measure  the  blessings 
of  peace.  By  the  same  principle,  those  who,  in  the  <•/- 
peneaea  ef  a  twelvemonth,  combine  all  tha  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  are  best  fitted  to  enjoy  the  bafany  breath  and 
golden  smiles  of  spring. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

JAPANESE  PUBLIC  BATH. 

We  entered  a  low  porch,  first  putting  aside  a  hanging 
screening  of  matting,  and  passed  into  a  spacious  room 
divided  into  three  compartments.  On  the  right  was  a 
dark  division,  with  benches  around  for  resting  or  smok- 
ing upon.  A  youth  sat  upon  a  small  table  with  a  cash- 
box  before  him  for  the  receipt  of  bath  money,  the  price 
for  each  bath  being  five  copper  cash.  A  channel  passes 
through  the  room  to  carry  off  the  water.  Exposed  to 
public  view  was  a  broad  and  shallow  bath  of  cold 
water.  Here  men,  women,  and  children  squatted  down, 
on  issuing  from  the  hot  bath,  and  splashed  the  cold 
water  over  their  bodies  ;  they  use  it  unsparingly.  They 
were  perfectly  naked,  and  appeared  ruddy  and  refreshed. 
Nothing  abashed  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  the  work 
is  carried  on  vigorously ;  and  the  exhibition  is  not 
looked  upon  by  the  Japanese  as  being  at  all  indelicate : 
it  may  be  from  an  Adam-and-Eve-like  simplicity  on 
their  part.  We,  with  our  artificial  habits  and  customs, 
are  astonished  at  the  primeval  simplicity  of  the  Ja- 
panese, and  would  imagine  that  such  exposures  would 
have  a  demoralising  influence  on  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  On  leaving  the  baths  they  scrub  themselves  dry 
with  coarse  towels,  then  dress,  and  leave  the  establish- 
ment, or  retire  to  a  small  room,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
vided with  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea.  In  stature  the 
women  are  smaller  than  the  generality  of  European 
females,  but  taller  than  the  Chinese.  Unlike  the  latter, 
their  feet  and  hips  are  unrestrained  and  allowed  to 
assume  their  just  proportions.  Their  hair  is  jet  black, 
long,  and  artistically  dressed,  being  brushed  backward 
from  the  temples  and  forehead,  and  gathered  in  a  raised 
knot.  The  skin  of  the  better  clasess  is  fair ;  especially 
that  of  the  face,  which  is  very  clear,  and  in  most  of  the 
young  women  tinged  with  a  healthful  blush.  Their 
teeth  are  even,  perfect,  and  snow  white,  excepting 
these  of  the  married  women,  who  immediately  after 
their  marriage  stain  the  teeth  black  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  iron :  this  process  completely  alters  and  dis- 
figures their  agreeable  features. 

MUSIC  IX  THE  HOVE, 

I  regard  music  as  combining  in  happiest  proportions 
instruction  and  pleasure — as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
home  evening  enjoyments.  What  a  never-failing  re- 
source have  those  nomes  which  God  has  blessed  with 
thi  i  gift !  How  many  pleasant  family  circles  gather 
nightly  about  the  piano — how  many  a  home  is  vocal 
with  the  voice  of  song  or  psalm  !  In  other  homes — in 
how  many  village  homes  the  father's  viol  led  the 
domestic  harmony,  and  sons  with  clarionet,  or  flute,  or 
manly  voice,  and  daughters  sweetly  and  clearly  filling 
in  the  intervals  of  sound,  made  a  joyful  noise !  There 
wai  then  no  piano,  to  the  home  of  this  generation  the 
great,  the  universal  boon  and  comforter.  One  pauses 
and  "blesses  it,  as  he  hears  it  in  the  open  farm-house 
window,  or  detects  its  sweetness  stealing  out  amid  the 
jargons  of  'he  city — an  angel's  benison  upon  a  wilder- 
nefs  of  discord,  soothing  tne  weary  brain,  lifting  the 
troubled  spirit,  pouring  fresh  strength  into  the  tired 
body,  walang  to  worship,  lulling  to  rest.  Touched  by 
the  hand  we  love — a  mother,  sister,  wife — say,  is  it  not 
a  ministrant  of  love  to  child,  to  man — a  household  deity, 
now  meeting  our  moods,  answering  to  our  needs,  sink- 
ing to  deptiis  we  cannot  fathom,  rising  to  heights  we 
cannot  reach,  leading,  guiding,  great  and  grand  and 
good,  and  now  stooping  to  our  lower  wants,  the  frolic 
of  our  souls  reverberating  from  its  keys  ?  The  homo 
th»t  has  a  piano,  what  capacity  for  evening  pleasure  has 
it !  Alas !  that  so  many  wives  and  mothers  should 
speak  of  their  ability  to  play  as  a  mere  accomplishment 
of  the  past,  and  that  children  should  grow  up  looking  on 
the  piano  as  a  thing  unwisely  kept  for  company  and  show. 
MAPOLEON  ASb  LU.U..1M. 

On  her  way  to  London,  in  the  summer  of  1806, 
Catalnni,  whose  reputation  was  then  at  its  height, 
passed  through  Pans,  and  sang  before  the  Emperor  at 
St.  Cloud.  Napoleon  gave  hor  5,000  francs  for  this  per- 
formance, besides  a  pension  of  1,200  francs,  and  the  use 
of  the  Opera,  with  sill  expenses  paid,  for  two  concerts, 
of  which  the  receipts  amounted  to  49,000  francs.  The 
French  Emperor,  during  his  victorious  career,  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  off  singers  as  captives, 
and  enrolling  them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  in  his 
musical  service.  Tha  same  dictatorial  system,  however, 
failed  whan  appbed  to  Catiilini. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  that  you  wish  to  leave  Paris  P" 
said  Napoleon. 

"  To  London,  aire,"  answered  t  in-  singer. 

"  You  must  remain  in  Paris,"  replied  Napoleon ; 
"  yon  will  be  well  paid,  and  your  talents  will  be  better 
appreciated  here.  You  will  have  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  two  months'  leave  of  absence.  That 
is  settled.   Adieu,  madame." 

Catalani  went  away  without  daring  to  say  that  she  did 
not  mean  to  break  hor  engagement  with  the  manager  of 
the  King's  Theatre.  In  order  to  keep  it  she  was  obliged 
to  embark  secretly  at  MorUix.— History  of  the  Opera, 

Thb  great  trial  of  early  friendship  is  in  absence.  To 
the  sincere  heart,  share  is  no  keener  pang,  except  that 
of  the  death  of  one  we  lore,  than  to  meet  after  long 
separation,  with  nervous,  fond  impatience  on  tho  one 
side,  and  with  quiet,  ordinary  pleasure  on  the  other. 


THE  GOLDEN  LAND. 
A  retubned  digger  from  Cariboo,  the  newly-discovered 
gold-field  of  British  Columbia,  advises  all  to  seek  that 
colony.  By  all,  he  means  all  who  are  ready  to  pocket 
their  pride,  and  face  rough  work.  He  thinks  that  tho 
general  notion  that  your  only  true  and  successful  gold- 
digger  is  an  immense  muscular  fellow,  who  could  almost 
fell  an  ox  at  a  blow,  is  quite  incorrect.  A  man  need  not 
have  more  strength  than  nine  out  of  ten  men  either 
have  already,  or  can  acquire  by  patience  and  a  strictly 
temperate  life.  The  climate  of  the  colony  is  of  itself 
almost  enough  to  ensure  health;  indeed,  ho  unhesi- 
tatingly pronouiaes  it  the  finest  climate  in  tho  world. 
Provisions  are,  or  rather  were,  when  he  was  out  in  the 
colony,  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and  even  though  the  rush 
of  immigrants  has  already  very  materially  raised  their 
price,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  man  who  will  avoid  drink 
and  luxurious  living,  and  be  content  to  dine  on  "  a  slico 
of  mutton  and  a  draught  from  the  river,"  to  keep  him- 
self going  without  much  outlay.  Many  diggers,  when 
he  was  out  there,  were  making  an  average  of  £20  a  day 
for  weeks  together,  and  in  one  case  £20  was  found  in  a 
single  pan  of  soil.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  man 
who  found  it  is  a  sad  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which 
intemperance  is  carried  among  the  miners.  He  had  so 
injured  his  nerves  by  constant  drink,  that  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  his  luck  proved  too  much  tor  him. 
He  fell  ill  of  brain  fever,  had  a  narrow  escape  for  Iris 
life,  and  lost  everything  he  possessed,  even  his  mining 
tools,  by  the  expense  thus  incurred.  Drink,  gambling, 
and  luxurious  living  of  the  most  reckless  and  ostenta- 
tious kind,  seem  to  be  the  besetting  vices  of  the  gold- 
diggers ;  and  there  is  such  a  run  upon  intoxicating 
drinks,  that  £4  is  sometimes  given  for  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
This  fearful  recklessness  is  in  some  measure  due  to  tho 
want  of  that  restraining  influence  which  can  only  bo 
exercised  by  female  companionship,  and  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  it  involves.  There  is  a  terrible  dearth  of 
women.  "  In  the  gold-fields,  men  stand  up  to  look  at  a 
woman  go  pnst ;  and  I  have  known  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
female  face  create  such  a  stir,  that  the  miners  have 
knocked  off  work  for  the  day,  and  had  a  kind  of  here 
and  there  meeting  over  the  event !"  This  is  Venus 
Victrix  with  a  vengeance !  Where  else  would  a  female 
face — "fresh"  or  otherwise — counterbalance  the  charms 
of  a  nugget  ?  Miners  occasionally  send  passage-money 
and  an  offer  of  marriage  home  to  girls  whom  they  only 
knew  by  sight  as  neighbours  in  England;  and  our 
author  gives  one  instance  of  a  miner  doing  this  for  a 
girl  whom  he  only  knew  through  tho  English  papers  as 
having  given  a  drunken  man  in  charge  for  assaulting 
her! 


THE  PUZZLE. 

Sitting  with  her  at  the  window— 

'Twas  but  just  a  night  ago, 
Alice  gave  to  me  a  puzzle, 

Asking  me  my  skill  to  show. 

Long  I  studied  on  its  windings, 
But  the  mystery  deeper  made 

When  she,  smiling,  said  she'd  teach  me 
How  to  clear  the  tangled  braid. 

Very  fair  she  looked,  and  lovely, 
As  she  took  the  knotted  clue 

With  a  smile,  and  her  fail'  fingers 
All  its  tangles  did  undo. 

And  she  looked  still  fairer,  lovelier, 

As  sho  gave  it  back  to  me ; 
But  I  did  not  see  tho  puzzlo — 

Nothing  but  herself  could  see. 

And  1  did  not  take  tho  plaything, 
But  hSMlimplcd  finders  took; 

And  I  told  hor  then  a  secret — 
Part  with  words,  but  more  by  look. 

For  tho  words,  I  know  they  faltered. 
Yet  she  know  they  were  sincere, 

When  I  said  that  more  than  othors 
Sho  to  me  was  very  dear ; 

And  without  her  smilo  and  presence 
Life  would  bo  a  puzzle,  too; 

And  her  love,  would  she  bestow  it? 
Would  her  hand  tho  knot  umloP 

On  the  rose-tree  in  tho  window, 
Pink  leaves  monthly  bud  and  blow , 

But  they' ve  never  told  to  any 
Whether  she  said  yes  or  no. 


A  Dmn  Institution. — A  garden  is  a  Divine  insti- 
tution, a  Biblical  reminiscence,  a  present  solace,  a 
refuge,  a  retreat.  It  is  a  joy  all  tho  year  round,  it 
keeps  the  mind  active  in  invention,  the  hands  diligent 
in  labour,  and  the  heart  wnrm  in  its  capabilities  for 
love.  It  is  the  first  hope  of  childhood,  and  ago  clings 
to  it  as  an  anchorage  to  earth,  for  in  its  presenco  it 
seems  as  if  wo  could  not  die;  for  wo  talk  of  "  next 
summer"  when  Death  is  already  clasping  our  hands  iu 
his  ;  and  as  the  chill  of  mortality  freezes  up  tho  sonrces 
of  life,  the  sight  of  a  flower  seems  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness, and  bring  light  and  warmth  from  tho  very  dust 
unto  which  we  shall  soon  return.  If  I  wore  to  recount 
all  tlial  it  comprises  in  the  joy  of  a  gardou,  J  should 
have  to  sketch  out  a  complete  catalogue  of  human 
pleasures,  from  that  highest  and  first  of  all,  the  con- 
templation of  a  Deity  as  Ho  is  revealed  in  His  word 
and  His  works,  to  the  hopeful  labour  of  an  infant 
planting  a  garden  for  a  doll. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Rb- Marriage  aftbb  Divoecb. — These  marriages  havo 
begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  registers.  The  re- 
turns fur  1800  distinguish  among  the  persons  married  in 
that  year  four  divorced  men  and  three  divorced  women. 

Seamen's  Savings'-Banks. —  The  annual  account  of  the 
savings' -banks  for  seamen,  established  at  the  shipping- 
offiees  under  the  -Vet  of  1856,  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the 
savings' -banks  year,  1860-01,  the  deposits  amounted  to 
£28,949,  an  increase  of  £4,400  in  tho  course  of  the  year. 
Tho  number  of  the  depositors  was  998. 

Tub  Roll  of  the  People. — Thhe  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  began  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1837.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  six  months  short  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  astonishing  number  of  names  had 
been  registered  and  transmitted  to  Somerset  House : — Per- 
sons married,  7,08tf,700 ;  births,  14,278,790 ;  deaths,  9,604,536 ; 
in  all,  30,971,026. 

Tin;  Hartley  Colliery  Catastrophe. — The  total  amount 
subscribed  for  the  sinkers  is  £1,587;  and  from  this  fund 
each  man  has  been  presented  with  a  money  reward,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered  in 
tho  pit.  They  have  also  received  a  model,  in  paper,  of  a 
medal  which  is  being  struck  to  commemorate  their  bravery, 
and  of  which  each  will  receive  a  copy. 

Extraordinary  Hailstorm  in  Calcutta.— The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  received  by  the  Indian  mail, 
dated  Calcutta,  April  S : — We  hadarather  uncommon  occur- 
rence here  the  other  day — a  hailstorm.  The  hailstones  were 
lumps  of  ice.  1  measured  one  two  hours  after  it  bad  fallen; 
it  was  nearly  round,  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  7-10ths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  I  heard  of  even  larger:  one  weighed  1 
tolas,  or  nearly  3  ounces." 

A  Healthy  Year. — The  year  1860  was  a  year  of  low  mor- 
tality. The  deaths  were  but  2121  in  a  thousand  persons 
living,  Hie  average  of  the  last  ten  years  being  2224.  This 
was  due  to  the  summer  being  so  unusually  cold  and  wet; 
the  cold  checked  the  development  of  those  seeds  of  disease 
with  which  we  arc  surrounded,  particularly  in  towns,  and 
the  abundant  showers  and  high  winds  swept  them  away — 
which  we  ourselves  often  do  not. 

Tins  Si.  George  axi)  tub  Dragon  Fountain. — The  ma- 
jolica fountain  of  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  which  occupies 
the  place  under  the  eastern  dome,  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, where  was  Mr.  Costa's  desk  on  the  opening  day,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figures  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  has 
begun  to  play.  The  fountain  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and 
will  be,  in  the  sultry  weather  of  July  and  August,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  objects  in  the  Exhibition.  It  pours  forth  a 
volume  of  water  which  is  certainly  surprising,  and  which, 
as  well  to  sight  as  to  hearing,  is  exceedingly  grateful. 

Matrimonial  Statistics. — There  were  170,156  marriages 
celebrated  in  England  during  the  year  lt<60,  of  which  num- 
ber 137,370  were  solemnised  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
established  church.  The  proportion  of  marriages  by  banns 
to  those  by  license  was  5.21  to  one.  Of  the  bachelors  who 
married,  139,440  chose  spinsters,  and  of  the  widowers  who 
married,  8,260  selected  widows.  The  number  of  widowers 
who  entered  wedlock  was  to  that  of  widows  nearly  8  to  5. 
Among  persons  who  married,  the  proportion  of  those  per- 
sons who  did  not  many  for  the  first  time  was  11  per  cent. 

Longevity. — The  returns  which  have  been  issued  for  1860 
show  that  in  that  year  22  men  died  in  England  and  Wales 
who  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of  100,  and  47  women. 
The  oldestwoman,  111  years  of  age,  died  in  Glamorganshire. 
With  the  men  there  was  a  tie ;  a  man  aged  107  died  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  another  of  the  same  age  in  Pembrokeshire.  Four 
of  the  centenarians  died  in  London,  two  others  at  Camber- 
well,  one  also  at  Greenwich,  and  one  at  Lewisham.  More 
men  died  in  the  year  than  women  ;  but  of  the  595  persons 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  95  or  upwards  before  they  died, 
nearly  two-thirds  were  women. 

Will  the  Exhibition  Pay?— The  Daily  A"eir»  says: — "As 
great  curiosity  is  felt  respecting  the  success  of  the  Exhi- 
bition as  compared  with  its  predecessor  of  1851,  tho  follow- 
ing figures  may  not  prove  uninteresting.  AVe  find  that,  up 
to  the  8th  of  July,  1851,  the  number  of  season-tickets  sold 
was  25,076,  producing  £66,491  5*.,  whilst  the  number  sold  up 
to  the  13th  Ma  v,  in  the  present  year,  was  21,451,  producing 
£78,838  4*.  Of  this  sum  £8,019  goes  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  leaving  a  clear  balance  of  £70,819  4n.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  £5,000  in  the  receipts  of  1862  as  compared 
■with  those  of  1851,  and  the  money  having  been  taken  in 
nearly  two  months  less  time." 

John  Bun  yak's  Tomb. — A  new  tomb  has  been  erected  over 
the  grave  of  the  author  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  in 
Bunmll-fields  Burial-ground,  City-road.  The  requisite  funds 
for  this  memorial  have  been  raised  by  public  subscription, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. The  length  of  the  tomb  is  about  seven  feet,  and  the 
height  rather  over  four  feet.  On  tho  top,  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture, with  book  in  hand,  is  the  carved  effigy  of  John  Bunyan 
in  stone,  with  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow,  the  length  of  the 
figure  being  five  feet  eight  inches.  On  the  north  side,  in 
relief,  is  a  stone  panel  representing  Christian  starting  on  his 
pilgrimage  with  his  burden  on  his  back ;  and  on  the  south 
side  Christian  is  represented  as  in  the  act  of  reaching  the 
cross,  and  the  burden  falling  from  his  shoulders.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  tomb  is  the  following  inscription,  engraved 
on  a  portion  of  the  old  stone:— "John  Bunyan,  author  of 
'The  Pilgrim's  Progress;'  ob.  31st  August,  1688;  tet.  60." 
The  slab  at  the  opposite  end  records  the  fact  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  work  by  public  subscription,  May,  1862. 

The  New  Zealand  Gold-Fields.— A  writer  from  the  newly- 
discovered  Otago  gold-fields  says: — "There  is  a  great  scar- 
city of  every  sort  of  provisions,  and  everything  is  very  dear. 
They  are  paying  £50  per  ton  for  cartage  to  this  place,  and  it 
is  only  forty -five  miles  from  Dunedin.  If  you  want  mutton, 
you  are  obliged  to  take  the  whole  sheep,  for  which  they 
charge  from  70s.  to  80s. ;  beef  10d.,  sugar  1b.,  tea  6s.,  and 
flour  6d.  per  pound.  Shovels  are  charged  16s.  apiece,  and  I 
have  known  25s.  given  for  a  frying-pan.  At  the  other  dig- 
gings things  are  much  higher ;  so  we  thought  it  as  well  to 
etop  here  and  try  the  banks  of  the  river  as  we  were  on  our 
road  up.  We  struck  in,  and  got  what  we  thought  a  fair 
prospect.  We  heard  the  upper  diggings  were  crowded  out; 
and  we  met  as  many  coming  back  as  were  going — plenty  of 
them  that  never  put  a  pick  into  the  ground,  and  some  who 
never  got  as  far,  but  got  half-way  and  turned  back.  My 
opinion  of  this  place  in,  that  there  will  not  be  any  very  rich 
diggings,  but  good  wages  for  men  who  are  not  afraid  of 
work ;  for  every  little  creek  and  ravine  you  go  into,  and  try 
a  dish  of  stuff,  gold  is  to  be  got.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
everywhere,  and  it  is  all  tomming  or  sluicing."  lie  docs  not 
ttroagly  advise  Englishmen  toijo  out, 


THE  JESTER 

News  for  thb  Ballet. — Duty  off  hops. 

Con.  by  Our  R.A. — Why  are  artists  like  washerwomen? — 
Because  they  never  think  their  task  accomplished  until  their 
works  are  hung  on  the  line. 

Saying  by  Our  Sage  in  hi  Streets. — From  Madame  Ra- 
chel Levison's  extensive  enamel  practice,  it  is  clear  that 
beauty  is  not  always  even  so  much  as  "  skin-deep." 

Fun,  in  answer  to  a  Mr.  Ch— s  K — n,  says,  "  The  celebrated 
line — 

'  No  admittance  except  on  business,' 
is  not  from  Shakespeare." 

We  suppose  so. — One  of  the  army  correspondents,  after  a 
horseback  ride  of  twenty  miles  after  the  advancing  column, 
announces  the  discovery  that  "  the  difference  between  sitting 
on  a  sofa  and  in  the  saddle  is  marked  in  thu  extreme,  and 
painful  in  the  same  place." 

Dundreary's  Last. — I  say,  old  fellaw,  look  heaw,  I  have 
made  such  a  good  widdle.  You  know  what  a  widdle  is, — an 
interwesting  question  with  a  widdle-widdloiculous  answer. 
That's  the  ideaw  !  It's  better  than  that  one  about  dwafts. 
If  the  man  in  the  moon  was  my  cweditor  (he  couldn't  be, 
you  know,  but  that's  a  thing  a  fellaw  can't  make  out),  why 
would  my  cwedit  be  like  Sam  ?  Ha!  ha!  It's  so  good.  Be- 
cause it  would  be  a  luna  tick !   See  the  ideaw  ? — Fun. 

Our  Foreign  Visitobs. — Landlady: — "Yes,  Monsoo,  six 
o'clock,  Monsoo.  And  what  would  you  like  for  dinner, 
Monsoo?"  —  "  DirtinguMed  Foreigner:  —  "Ah!  Dinnaire. 
Julienne,  vermicelle,  bifteck  a  l'Anglaise,  cotelctte  de  filet 
de  mouton  aux  sauce  piquante,  veau  en  kari,  cotclette  d'Ag- 
neau  a  la  sauce  aux  tomates  macaroni  a  l'ltalienne,  omelette 
au  naturel,  fromage  Cheshire,  one  dozen  of  Monsieur  Barclay 
and  Perkins, — by  seex,  if  you  please."    (Landlady  faints). 

The  Nigger  on  the  Elephant. — "Dis  obergrown  lump  ob 
flesh,  my  friends,  muss  hab  been  made  at  de  commencement 
ob  de  beast  makin,  when  dey  had  a  oberpluss  ob  anamile 
matter  on  hand ;  an  it  seems  to  me  dat  human  natur,  when 
he  made  him,  dun  it  as  a  speriment  to  see  how  big  a  feller 
he  cood  make  walk,  an  how  much  flesh  an  bone  dey  could 
cram  in  one  skin  without  spoilin  it ;  an  sure  enuff  it  warn't 
spiled  a  bit,  but  walked  off  one  ob  de  noblest  an  moss  noein 
ob  all  de  beastesses.  When  he  war  made,  it  seems  to  me 
dat  dey  stood  out  four  ob  dein  warf  spiles,  and  piled  on  all 
de  meat  dey  could  pile  on.  Den  dey  made  a  gravey  ob  sand- 
stone, gutter  persha,  broun  dust,  molasses  an  gray  dog,  au 
poured  it  all  ober  de  flesh,  and  dar  luff  it  to  dry.  He  war  so 
big,  an  de  big  long  ladders  hadn't  beeninwented  yet,  so  dey 
coodn't  smoof  it  doun  much,  an  dat  counts  for  de  rough 
peurance  all  ober.  When  dey  cum  to  de  tail,  de  stuff  gib 
out,  and  dey  had  to  cut  it  short.  Ef  dey  had  made  it  as  long 
as  he  nose,  it  might  hab  puzzled  him  which  end  war  to  go 
fuss,  kase  he  look  as  do  he  hab  a  tail  at  boff  ends.  He  nose 
am  called  a  trunk,  but  for  what  reeson  no  foolosofer  hab 
found  out,  kase  he  nebber  carry  no  close  it  it ;  but  de  way  he 
can  pick  up  de  apples,  an  nuts,  an  candies  wid  it,  am  nuff  to 
brack  a  munkey's  heart.  He  ort  to  belong  to  de  Poke  Nose 
S'iety,  kase  I  neber  met  wid  a  fellar  dat  had  such  a  pensity 
to  poke  he  nose  in  odder  peepils  bizness  in  all  my  life," 


HOME  HINTS 

Whitening  Door-Steps. — It  is  not  generally  known  that 
when  whitening  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  hearth- 
stones or  door-steps,  it  will  not  come  off  so  easily  if  mixed 
with  milk. 

Take  Care  of  Your  Bonnets. — Brush  with  a  soft  brush 
the  dust  off  your  bonnet  when  you  return  from  a  walk.  A 
bonnet  and  trimmings  will  thus  last  double  the  time,  fresh 
and  new-looking. 

Paint-Stains. — To  clean  ladies'  dresses,  gentlemens'  coats, 
&c,  from  paint,  use  benzine  collas  or  benzol  to  remove  the 
paint  marks ;  the  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  a  somewhat 
disagreeable  smell  remains ;  but  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the 
open  air  soon  causes  this  to  disappear. 

Cramp. — What,  in  the  way  of  small  ailments,  is  more  tor- 
turing than  an  attack  of  cramp?  And  what  more  easy 
than  to  stretch  out  the  hoel  to  its  full  extension  from  the  hip, 
drawing  the  toes  backward  towards  the  knee  ?  Try  it,  and 
see  whether  a  cure  is  not  effected,  or,  at  least,  a  stoppage 
for  the  time  being. 

How  to  Make  Cheap  Red  and  Violet  Inks.— Red  ink  may 
be  made  by  boiling  together  for  one  hour,  best  ground  Brazil 
wood,  four  ounces ;  diluted  acetic  acid,  one  pint,  and  alum 
half-an-ounce.  After  boiling,  strain,  and  add  one  ounce  of 
gum.  The  price  of  Brazil  wood  is  Is.  per  pound ;  diluted 
acetic  acid,  3d.  per  pint;  alum  2d.  per  pound,  and  ground 
gum  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Violet  ink  is  prepared  by  adding 
gum  and  alum  to  a  decoction  of  logwood. 

To  Clean  Papeb-hangings. — Cut  into  eight  half-quarters  a 
quartern  loaf  two  days  old.  With  one  of  these  pieces,  after 
having  blown  off  all  the  dust  from  the  paper  to  be  cleaned, 
with  a  good  pair  of  bellows,  begin  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
holding  the  crust  in  the  hand,  and  wiping  lightly  downward 
with  the  crumb,  about  half  a  yard  at  each  stroke,  till  the 
upper  part  of  the  hangings  is  completely  cleaned  all  round. 
Then  go  round  again,  with  the  like  sweeping  stroke  down- 
wards, always  commencing  each  successive  course  a  little 
higher  than  the  upper  stroke  had  extended,  till  the  bottom 
be  finished.  This  operation,  if  carefully  performed,  will  fre- 
quently make  very  old  paper  look  almost  equal  to  new.  The 
paper  must  not  be  rubbed  hard,  nor  cleaned  the  cross  or 
horizontal  way.  The  dirty  part  of  the  bread,  too,  must  be 
each  time  cut  away,  and  the  pieces  renewed  as  soon  as  it 
may  become  necessary. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

To  Make  Pbbspibing  and  Cold  Feet  Dby  and  Waem. — 

Dip  them  in  cold  water  every  night  before  retiring,  and  rub 
them  until  they  are  warm,  with  the  naked  hand.  Wash 
them  every  morning  with  soap  and  water.  Change  the 
stockings  every  week,  or,  in  bad  cases,  every  day.  Wear 
substantial  leather  boots,  and  avoid  rubbers. 

Cubes  for  Bubns. — Of  all  applications  for  a  burn,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  none  equal  to  a  simple  covering  of  com- 
mon wheat  flour.  This  is  always  at  hand;  and  while  it 
requires  no  skill  in  using,  it  produces  most  astonishing 
effects.  The  moisture  produced  upon  the  surface  of  a  slight 
or  deep  burn  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the  flour,  and  forms  a 
protection.  Oil  also  is  good,  if  you  have  it,  in  conjunction 
with  flour — linseed,  almond,  olive,  or  any  other;  linseed  is' 
best.  Pour  it  over,  then  sprinkle  a  thick  coating  of  flour ; 
then  lay  over  a  coat  of  cotton-batting  or  wadding.  If  you 
have  no  oil  at  hand,  apply  the  flguj  at  once,  without  it. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

To  Preserve  Birds. — Dead  birds  in  northern  countries  will 
remain  in  a  fit  state  for  preservation  a  long  time,  if  placed  in 
a  box  with  some  charcoal.  In  this  condition  they  are  often 
received  from  the  Continent. 

Ovek-Eating. — A  celebrated  physician,  inquiring  of  a  per- 
son who  was  remarkable  for  the  health  he  enjoyed  at  an 
advanced  period  of  his  life,  what  regimon  he  followed,  was 
answered,  "I  make  but  one  meal  a  day." — "Keep  your 
secret,"  said  the  physician ;  "if  you  publish  it  to  the  world, 
you  will  utterly  ruin  the  practice  of  medicine." 

To  Destroy  Weeds  in  Pavings.— The  following  method  is 
adopted  at  the  Mint  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere  : — One  hundred 
pounds  of  water,  twenty  pounds  of  quick-lime,  two  pounds 
of  sublimated  sulphur,  are  to  be  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel ;  tho 
liquor  is  to  settle,  the  clear  part  drawn  off,  and,  being  more 
or  less  diluted  according  to  circumstances,  is  to  be  used  for 
watering  the  alleys  and  pavements.  The  weeds  will  not 
appear  for  several  years. 

Spibes  and  Towers  that  have  Fallen.— It  is  astonishing 
to  read  the  catalogue  of  fallen  spires  and  towers,  even  in 
England.  Winchester  Cathedral, — tower  fell  in  1107;  Ely 
Cathedral,— central  tower  fell  suddenly  in  1321  or  1341 ;  Glou- 
cester Cathedral, — tower  fell  suddenly  in  1160;  Worcestor 
Cathedral, — tower  fell  in  1176;  Worcester  Cathedral, — two 
towers  fell  in  1222;  Lincoln  Cathedral,— tower  fell  in  1240; 
Norwich  Cathedral, — spire  and  tower  fell  in  1361,  destroying 
the  choir;  Hereford  Cathedral,— western  towers  and  front 
fell  within  the  last  century;  Wells  Cathedral,— prevented 
from  falling  in  1321  by  inverts  and  buttresses,  "in  gross 
violation  of  all  taste  and  architectural  propriety  ;"  Chiches- 
ter Cathedral, — tower  and  spire  fell  m  1 581 ;  Dunstable  Priory 
Church, — two  towers  fell  in  1221 ;  Evesham  Priory  Church, — 
one  tower  fell  in  1213 ;  Canterbury  Cathedral, — tower  saved 
from  destruction,  in  Dr.  Willis's  opinion,  by  means  similar 
to  those  at  Wei Is ;  Salisbury  Cathedral, — the  spire  23  in.  out 
of  the  porpendicular ;  St.  Nicholas,  Hereford;  St.  Mary's 
Redcliff,  Bristol, — both  with  truncated  spires,  owing  either 
to  their  upper  part  having  fallen,  or  to  their  being  left  in- 
complete in  apprehension  of  a  fall. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

A  Baked  Bible. — There  is  a  Bible  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio, 
which  was  once  baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  now  belongs  to 
Mr.  Schebolt,  a  worthy  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  who  resides  near  Maumee  City.  Mr.  Schebolt  is  a 
native  of  Bohemia,  and  the  baked  Bible  was  originally  tho 
property  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  faithful  Protestant 
Christian  in  the  times  which  tried  men's  souls.  During  ono 
of  the  cruel  persecutions  which  have  been  so  common  in 
Bohemia,  an  edict  was  passed  that  every  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  the  peiisants  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  and 
destroyed.  Various  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  tho 
Bible-loving  Protestants  to  preserve  the  precious  Wora  of 
Life.  Mrs.  Schebolt,  grandmother  of  the  present  owner, 
placed  hers  in  the  centre  of  a  batch  of  dough,  which  was 
ready  for  the  oven,  and  baked  it.  The  house  was  carefully 
searched,  but  no  Bible  was  found;  and  when  the  tools  of 
priestly  tyranny  had  departed,  and  the  danger  w  as  passed, 
the  Bible  was  taken  uninjured  from  the  loaf.  It  was  printed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Turkish  Baths  in  thb  Fifteenth  Century.— Ritter  Arnold 
Von  Harff,  who  travelled  in  Turkey  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
gives  an  account  of  Cairo  which  is  very  minute  and  interest- 
ing. He  thus  describes  the  original  "Turkish  baths,"  us 
existing  in  that  city : — Item,  in  this  city  of  Cairo  are  a  great 
many  excellent  and  delightful  bath-rooms,  those  for  men  and 
women  being  separate.  These'  rooms  have  three  or  four 
lesser  antechambers  before  you  come  to  the  principal  one, 
and  each  one  is  warmer  than  the  other.  The  rooms  are  all 
covered  with  marble— floor  and  walls.  Also,  these  rooms 
are  all  warmed  with  hot  water,  which  is  heated  with  camels' 
dung  before  tho  bath-rooms  in  great  cauldrons.  It  is  then 
conducted  through  pipes  into  the  rooms,  and  falls  into  fair 
marble  basins,  of  which  many  stand  in  the  rooms.  Therein 
may  one  go  and  sit,  and  have  a  water-bath,  according  to  his 
choice.  The  steam  of  the  hot  water  makes  the  room  warm. 
They  have  there  very  good  bath-meu,  who  lay  you  down, 
turn  and  twist  your  limbs  in  every  direction,  whether  you 
be  stiff  or  not,  whereby  people  there  arc  straighter  and  more 
flexible  than  here  in  our  country.  Also,  these  chambers  are 
vaulted  over  entirely  with  round  panes  of  glass,  so  that  you 
have  as  much  light  in  the  bath  as  if  you  were  walking  in  tho 
street.  _ 

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Contentment  swells  a  mite  into  a  fortune. 
Just  praise  is  only  a  debt ;  flattery  is  a  present. 
Write  injuries  in  dust,  but  kindnesses  iu  marble. 
Avoid  temptation,  through  fear  you  may  not  withstand  it. 
Prefer  propriety  to  fashion ; — one  is  but  the  abuse  of  tho 
other. 

Nevbe  apologise  for  a  long  letter;  you  only  add  to  its 
length. 

The  Future. — It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that  "the  veil 
which  covers  the  face  of  futurity  is  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy." 

Have  the  courage  to  speak  your  mind  when  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so,  and  to  hold  your  tongue  when  it  is  better  that  you 
should  be  silent. 

Resolve  never  to  speak  of  a  man's  virtues  before  his  face, 
nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back.  Tho  observation  of  this 
would,  at  one  stroke,  banish  from  the  earth  flattery  and 
defamation. 

The  happiest  household  is  where  falsehood  is  never  thought 
of.  All  peace  is  broken  up  when  once  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  bar  in  the  house — all  comfort  gone  when  suspicion  has 
once  entered. 

Thb  life  of  a  true  artist,  generally  speaking,  is  one  of  con- 
stant and  unappreciated  toil.  Little  do  the  public  think,  when 
listening  to  the  soul-stirring  composition,  or  gazing  with 
delight  on  tho  breathing  canvas  or  speaking  marble,  of  tho 
brain  labour  that  has  been  expended  on  it.  Could  they  enter 
for  one  moment  into  the  feelings  of  an  author  as  he  presents, 
with  the  flutterings  of  hope,  his  chef  d'ouore,  they  would 
scarcely  be  so  chary  of  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  which 
fall  like  sunshine  on  his  heart. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OP  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
what  happk <■>'[<  Artr.R  midnight. 

Tub  mansion  occupied  by  Lady  Grnco  Do  L'Olmc, 
though  not  one  of  the  largest ,  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  ita  kind  in  London. 

It  was  Mwry-ftrrniahed  and  appointed  throughout; 
for  her  ladyship  had  only  returned  to  England  a  few 
nvootbs  tan,  after  a  protracted  residence  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  reason  the  assigned  for  her  return  waa 
the  state  of  her  health.  Bat  there  were  not  wanting 
thoa*  who  whispered  that  other  and  secret  reasons  had 
■■Wed  h<:r  to  pr/ri';*.  that  return  for  many,  many 
years. 

She  was  still  in  the  prime  and  bloom  of  life — the 
very  type  and  model  of  an  English  lady.  Her  feature* 
were  delicate  and  refined  ;  her  bearing  dignified,  yet 
perfectly  easy.  The  golden  hair  and  bine  eve  imparted 
•  tstulrr  grace  to  features  firm.  *u\  decided,  though. 
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with  nothing  about  them  even  approaching  to  boldness. 
In  the  face,  too,  there  lingered  not  only  the  beauty, 
but  much  01  the  bloom  of  youth. 

From  exalted  family  connections,  Lady  De  L'OImo 
moved  in  unexceptional  "  society."  Even  the  littlo 
mystery  which  surrounded  her  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  higher  claims  of  birth.  It  might  be  a  question 
whether  she  was  in  reality  a  widow,  as  she  tacitly 
allowed  herself  to  bo  regarded.  It  was  even  admit- 
tedly open  to  question  whether  she  had  ever  even  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke  of  wedlock.  Rut,  under  auy 
circumstances,  no  one  dreamed  of  hinting  that  her 
conduct  had  or  could  havo  been  other  than  strictly 
correct.  Secrets,  it  was  admitted,  a  lady  of  her  birth 
might  have  ;  but  that  they  should  involve  anything 
prejudicial  to  her  fair  fame,  "society"  refused  to  credit. 

Fortunately  for  "  society,"  it  did  not  get  wind  of  tho 
littlo  fact,  that  on  a  certain  night  the  fair  lady,  Grace 
De  L'Olme,  had  betaken  herself,  in  a  common  hackney 
cab,  to  an  appointment  with  an  actor  at  a  street  corner ! 

Nor  did  it  witness  tho  strange,  the  agonising  scene 
which  followed  on  her  ladyship's  return  from  that 
assignation.  Admitted  at  a  privateVIoor  by  her  con- 
fidential maid— as  if  fearing  to  present  herself  at.  her 
own  portal — Lady  Voce  passed  into  her  bedchamber 
with  v,  wan  lace.  and.  a  heavy  step, 


"  Goodness  mo,  my  lady ! "  c  ried  Mrs.  Cherk,  the 
maid  thus  confided  in  ;  "you  look  like  the  ghost  of  your 
own  noblo  self.   What  lias  happened  ?" 

"Everything,"  said  her  ladyship,  "that  1  would 
have  cared  to  avert.  1  fear  1  have  exposed  my  own 
secret,  and  I  have  failed  in  obtaining  that  which  J 
sought." 

"Rut  nobody  could  havo  known  you,  my  lady,  or 
suspected  who  you  were." 

"  Yes,  indeed;  I  was  watched,  attacked,  robbed.'' 
"Robbed!" 

"  And  not  by  tho  man  whom  1  had  cause  to  fear 
would  take  advantage  of  inn;  but  by  one  whom  1  havo 
met  in  society— I  think  abroad— and  who,  I  fear,  will 
not  scruple  to  expose  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lady,  don't  think  of  it.  And  so  you 
had  all  your  trouble  to  no  end,  and  you're  no  nearer 
making  the  discovery  than  you  wero  at  first  P 

"Yes,  Cherk,  I  am  nearer.  Ho  knows  all.  Ho  can 
and  will  reveal  all;  but  at  what  a  price!  O  Heavens, 
at  what  a  price  !" 

She  pressed  her  bands  upon  her  throbbing  brow,  and 
sat  for  a  time  in  tho  attitudo  of  ono  enduring  deep 
mental  agony. 

The  attendant,  who  had  begun  to  relieve  her  of  the 
hwnely  garments  which,  had  eoiiatUuted  her  disguise, 
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stood  respectfully  aside.  Her  woman's  heart  taught 
her  to  respect  tlie  saeredness  of  priet'. 

Presently  her  ladyship  raised  her  head. 

"My  poor  child,  my  poor  dear  child!"  she  cried, 
"where,  are  you  at  this  hour?  In  suffering,  in  want, 
exposed  to  temptation  and  danger?  And  I  cannot 
redeem  you  to  myself,  to  these  warm,  loving  arms,  hut 
at  the  price  of  your  life's  happiness !  It  is  hard !— it 
is  cruel !" 

"  Pardon  mo,  my  lady,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Cherk, 
"but  tho  child  lives  ?   You  have  ascertained  that  ?" 

"Ah,  yes;  I  did  not  think  of  that.  She  must  live,  or 
this  wretched  man  would  not  have  proposed  to  me  this 
disgraceful  bargain.  I  was  ungrateful  not  to  remember 
that,  for  I  had  dreaded — oh,  how  I  had  dreaded! — lest, 
exposed  to  neglect,  perhaps  to  violence,  tho  poor  off- 
spring of  our  lovo  was  in  its  grave.  Lost  to  mo! 
Lying  in  an  unknown  grave !  Oh  !  it  was  terrible  to 
think  of  that!" 

"  And  since  it  lives,  my  lady,  there's  hopes  that  you 
may  meet  again.  This  actor  may  think  better  of  it,  and 
propose  terms  to  you  which  you  can  accept." 

"  Alas ! "  cried  tho  poor  lady,  "  our  parting  was 
stormy  and  vengeful.  It  was  even  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence.   I  left  him  senseless  upon  the  ground  ' 

"  On  the  ground ! "  cried  Cherk, 

"  It  is  true;  and  even  then  I  suffered  the  indignity  of 
owing  my  escape  to  the  man  who  had  robbed  me. 
Worst  of  all,  the  actor  has  lost  all  clue  to  me,  and  I 
— I  could  not  degrade  myself  by  approaching  him 
again." 

"  But  the  object — think  of  that,  my  lady,"  said  the 
maid. 

"I  do.  I  would  suffer  torture  to  regain  my  child; 
but,  abused  by  an  infamous  proposition,  subjected  to 
personal  violence,  to  threats — no,  no;  I  cannot  descend 
so  low  as  to  see  that  man  again !" 

Soou  after,  her  ladyship  retired  to  monn  and  toss 
upon  her  sleepless  pillow,  but  not  before  she  had  looked 
wearily  over  a  list  of  invitations  which  her  servant  had 
that  day  sent  out  for  a  reception  her  ladyship  proposed 
giving  in  a  few  days. 

"  They  envy  us,"  she  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  "  the 
poor  envy  us,  the  rich  and  highly  born ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  us.  I  must  entertain  these 
people,  for  whom  I  can  care  nothing,  and  wear  a  gay 
smile,  and  laugh  a  happy  laugh,  while  all  the  while  my 
heart  is  breaking !" 

Poor  weary  heart !  poor  childless  mother !  Even 
sleep,  that  is  so  cruel  to  the  suffering,  took  pity  on  her, 
and  in  tho  long  watches  of  the  night  brought  her 
repose. 

A  week  later,  and  Lady  Grace  De  L'Olme  entertained 
her  invited  friends.  Tho  reception  rooms  blazed  with 
light ;  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion  lent  them  their  mingled 
charms  ;  and  in  the  midst  her  ladyship  moved  with  the 
grace  of  a  peeress,  and  the  beauty  which,  with  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, never  fades.  She  was  so  gay,  so  sprightly, 
so  full  of  courtesy,  so  abounding  in  that  graceful  ease 
which  is  so  rarely  acquired  that  it  is  attributed  to  birth, 
and  declared  to  be  innate. 

How  littlo  did  those  who  looked  on  her  conceive  of 
tho  sorrows  which  weighed  down  that  gentle  heart ! 

How  difficult  was  it,  even  for  those  familiar  with  the 
voice  of  slander,  to  believe  in  that  indefinite  "  some- 
thing" which  it  breathed  against  one  so  pure  and 
gentle ! 

As  tho  evening  advanced,  and  brought  with  it  in- 
creased warmth  and  cordiality  among  the  guests,  her 
ladyship  retired  more  within  herself,  and  strolling  into 
the  dimly-lighted  conservatory,  ventured  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  become  her  own  sad,  natural  self. 

But  tho  interval  of  indulgence  was  a  brief  one. 

She  had  scarcely  seated  herself  beside  the  shadow  of 
a  magnificent  azalea,  before  a  familiar  but  unwelcome 
form  stood  before  her. 

"  Sir  Melchior !"  she  cried,  starting  at  the  sudden 
apparition. 

You  arc  surprised !"  answered  a  manly  voice ;  "  and 
yet  you  knew  that  I  was  present,  and  that  to  be  in  your 
presence  means  for  mo  to  raise  to  you  the  eyes  of  a 
worshipper — to  watch  your  every  movement  with  fever- 
ish interest." 

"  And  yet  I  have  told  you  " 

11  You  have  told  me  to  despair.  Lady  Grace,  did 
over  true  heart  take  that  answer  from  the  lips  of  the 
beloved?  Do  you  believe  that  ever  man — one  worthy 
of  tho  name — did  so  despair?  No,  Lady  Grace;  hope 
is  a  property  of  love  itself" ;  and  when  hope  dies,  love  is 
dead."  .  • 

"  You  cannot  conceive — I  am  sure  you  cannot,  Sir 
Melchior  Grange,"  answered  Lady  Grace,  "  the  exqui- 
site pain  which  these  raptures  cause  mo.  I  have  already 
— not  once,  not  twice,  but  fifty  times — listened  to  your 
avowal  of  affection,  and  replied  to  you,  kindly,  I  hope, 
but  I  had  trusted,  firmly  also.  You  have  asked  me  to 
become  your  wif<_-,  and  I  have  answered  1  No.'  " 

"  You  have.  I  havo  knelt  to  you  in  the  agony  of  a 
devotion  as  strong,  as  pure,  as  unselfish,  a»  ever  man 
offered  woman,  and  you  have  met  me  with  a  freezing 
« No.'  " 

''  Believe  me,"  she  answered,  "  that  word  has  cost  me 
as  much  to  utter  as  it  has  given  you  pain  to  hear." 

1  ler  voice  was  subdu  ed,  but  firm  :  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
true  woman,  knowing  in  what  her  duty  lay,  and  doing  it. 
_  Perhaps  he  felt  that,  for  he  did  not  reply.  A  heavy 
sigh  burst  from  his  lips,  but  no  word. 


"  And  let  mo  say — for  this,  too,  must  be  said,"  she 
resumed,  "that  having  used  that  word,  it  is— that  is,  it 
is  scarcely  kind,  scarcely  tho  action  of  the  generous  man 
you  are,  Sir  Melchior,  to  pursue  mo  with  entreaties,  to — 
may  J  say  it  ? — persecuto  mo  with  a  suit  to  which  I  can 
give  but  one  reply." 

"  I  am  corrected,"  ho  replied.  "  I  havo  deserved 
this;  but  it  is  hard — oven  from  your  lips,  Lady  (j race, 
the  reproof  is  hard  to  bear." 

It  is  piteous  to  see  a  strong  man  moved,  as  ho  was 
moved,  to  bitter  tears.  He  felt  the  ahamo,  the  humili- 
ation of  it;  but  ho  was  powerless  against  himself. 

Turning  from  her  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  go,  ho  yet  did 
not  stir.  Fur  a  moment  the  sickness  of  death  seemed  to 
have  come  over  him — that  terrible  heart-sickness  which, 
oneo  felt,  can  never  bo  forgotten,  bowed  him  down. 
She  saw,  still  sitting  in  tho  gloom,  his  manly  form 
tremble  as  if  an  a  srue  shook  it.  She  heard  sob  succeed 
to  sob,  as  if  a  child  had  wept.  She  saw  him  throw  his 
arms  into  the  air  as  if  in  the  fierceness  of  a  torture  not 
to  be  endured.  _  Then,  without  a  glance  toward  her,  he 
had  clutched  his  throbbing  temples,  and  was  gone ! 

Lady  Grace  uttered  an  exclamation  of  relief. 

And  scarcely  had  it  escaped  her  lips,  when  an  unusual 
sound  recalled  her  to  tho  drawing-room.  A  violent 
knocking  at  the  door — in  itself  startling  at  that  late 
hour — had  been  succeeded  by  fierce  altercation,  and  a 
scuffling  as  of  many  feet. 

The  guests,  alarmed  at  an  occurrence  so  unwonted, 
had  quitted  the  room  in  disorder,  and  now  crowded 
about  the  corridor  and  stairs  leading  to  t  he  entrance 
hall. 

"  What  has  happened  ? — pray,  what  has  happened  ?  " 
demanded  Lady  Grace. 

"  From  what  I  can  gather,"  drawled  a  guest,  "  his 
lordship  has  returned." 

"  His  lordship  !  "  she  repeated. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  said  a  servant,  advancing,  "  Lord  De 
L'Olme." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  her  ladyship ;  "  there  is  some 
mistake — I  know  of  no   Yet,  if  it  should  be  he  '<" 

With  tho  speed  of  the  wind  she  rushed  from  the 
astonished  guests,  and  descended  the  stairs  into  the 
hall. 

The  sight  which  there  met  her  gaze  filled  her  with 
surprise  and  terror.  At  the  open  door,  in  the  midst  of 
a  group  of  servants,  policemen,  and  rabble,  there  lay 
upon  the  ground  the  body  of  a  man  to  all  appearance 
dead.  His  clothes  were  disordered,  and  from  his  side 
there  trickled  a  stream  of  blood  that  loft  its  traces  on 
the  marble  flags  of  the  hall.  Over  the  body  a  fierce 
contention  was  going  on  between  the  hall-porter  and 
those  who  insisted  on  bringing  it  into  the  house. 

"  I  tell  ye,"  shouted  the  porter,  "  it's  all  a  'oax ;  there 
ain't  no  Lord  Do  L'Olme ;  and  I  ain't  going  to  admit  no 
such  rabble ! " 

"What  did  I  say?"  demanded  ono  policeman  of 
another ;  "  didn't  I  say  it  was  a  folly  runnin'  half  over 
London  with  a  dyin'  man  ?   In  course  it  was  a  'oax." 

"  But  what's  to  bo  done  ?  "  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Done  ?  why  we  must  take  him  to  the  nearest  sur- 
geon's, or  back  to  the  station." 

At  that  moment  Lady  Grace  approached  thorn,  pale 
and  terrified. 

Instinctively  the  crowd  opened  as  she  nearcd,  and 
made  way  for  her  to  approach  the  body.  She  did  so 
with  a  shudder,  but  at  the  first  glance  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Then,  bending  down  over  the  ghastly  face, 
white,  and  with  stains  of  blood  upon  it,  she  recognised 
the  familiar  features. 

"  It  is  the  actor ! "  she  cried,  with  a  start. 
You  know  him,  my  lady?"  asked  the  foremost 
policeman. 

"  I  ?  No,  no  :  at  least,  his  features  are  familiar  to  me 
as  thoso  of  an  actor  at  one  of  the  theatres.  But  why, 
why  havo  you  brought  him  here  ?  " 

It  was  along  of  this,"  answered  the  man ;  and  he  hold 
a  blood-stained  scrap  of  paper  full  in  the  light. 

Lady  Grace  fixed  on  it  an  eager  gaze,  then  ^seized  it 
in  her  trembling  hands,  and  scrutinised  it  with  strange 
earnestness. 

"  If  it  could  be  possible  !  "  she  muttered,  scarcely 
above  her  breath.  "  I  would  have  sworn  to  this  writing. 
But  no ;  life  has  no  romance  so  strange  as  this !  You 
found  this  man,"  she  added,  "  lying  in  the  streets  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  And  he — is  dead  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  m'  lady — leastways  I  think  not ;  but  he 
soon  will  be,  if  we  go  carting  him  about  all  over  the 
town." 

She  reflected  for  a  moment. 

Tho  natural  humanity  of  her  nature,  and  the  thought 
that  here  she  might  regain  the  clue  to  that  which  was 
the  dearest  object  of  her  existence,  both  prompted  her 
to  afford  shelter  to  tho  victim  of  assassination.  But, 
then,  the  mystery  of  this  writing,  and  the  scandal  which 
might  ensue ! 

The  thought  of  all  this  rushed  through  her  brain ; 
but  prudence  yielded  before  the  dictates  of  her  heart. 

"  Convey  him  to  one  of  the  guest-chambers,"  she 
said,  "  and  summon  my  surgeon  to  attend  him.  The 
case  is  evidently  one  of  a  serious  nature.  The  poor 
man  may  die,  if  again  removed ;  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  have  his  blood  upon  my  head." 

They  thought  the  words  strange,  and  the  earnest  tone 
in  which  they  were  uttered  seemed  disproportioned  to 
the  occasion.   But  it  was  the  duty  of  those  around  her 


to  obey,  not  to  question ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
body  was  removed,  the  police  had  departed,  the  crowd 
had  dispersed,  and  tho  red  stains  on  tho  white  flags  of 
the  hall  alone  remained  to  tell  of  what  had  passed. 

Even  tho  commotion  anions  tho  guests  had  ceased. 

Lady  Grace  had  returned  to  them  with  a  Smooth 
brow  and  smiling  lip. 

(t  "A  poor  drunken  man,"  she  had  said  in  explanation, 
'"  had  been  waylaid  and  stabbed  in  tho  neighbourhood. 
She  supposed  that,  seeing  lights  in  the  house,  they  had 
brought  him  there.  They  had  endeavoured  to  gain 
admission  by  representing  him  as  Lord  De  L'Olme. 
Ha,  ha!  a  sorry  joke,  was  it  not  ?  Well,  she  could  not 
let  tho  poor  fellow  die  in  tho  streets,  and  her  surgeon 
was  attending  h;m." 

They  had  heard  her.  They  had  not  questioned  her. 
But  a  glance  had  shot  from  eye  to  eye,  which  she  had 
detected,  and  at  which  she  had  trembled. 

Then  the  interruption  of  tho  evening  seemed  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PUNCTU11E  ON  THE  ARM. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  terror  that  Aurelia  fled  into  the 
gloom  of  the  trees. 

Her  conscience  gave  a  terrible  significance  to  the  few 
words  which  the  young  and  handsome  stranger  had 
uttered ;  and  only  one  impulse  moved  her. 

It  was  that  of  flight. 

To  run  from  him,  to  hide  from  him,  to  put  miles  and 
miles  between  them — that  was  the  sole  idea  that  pos- 
sessed her. 

Through  the  infatuation  which  had  mastered  hor 
reason  by  day  and  night,  ever  since  that  terrible  night 
when  Violet  confessed  her  obligation  to  love  Horace 
Greville,  Aurelia  had  been  driven  to  the  commission  of 
a  dreadful  crime. 

Had  Violet  partaken  of  the  draught  so  speciously 
offered  her  under  tho  guiso  of  friendship,  Aurelia  would 
have  left  her  side — a  murderess  !  Nothing  could  have 
saved  the  innocent  girl,  for  she  had  raised  to  hor  lips  a 
poison  -without  an  antidote.  This  poison  Aurelia  had 
procured  with  a  secrecy  and  dexterity  which  she  behoved 
would  have  rendered  her  absolutely  safe  from  detection 
— she  had,  in  fact,  gone  miles  on  that  very  day  to  effect 
her  purpose — and  now  it  was  clear  to  her,  from  the  act 
as  well  as  the  words  of  the  stranger,  that  her  mur- 
derous purpose  had  been  discovered  and  providentially 
averted. 

And  now  to  daring  wickedness  had  succeeded  utter 
cowardice.  She  had  no  thought  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
that  she  had  been  spared  a  dreadful  crime.  She  only 
remembered  that  she  had  been  detected,  that  she  might 
be  exposed,  publicly  accused,  perhaps  condemned  to 
punishment,  and  that — worse,  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  all — Horace  Greville  might  join  in  loading  her 
with  contempt  and  execration, 

"  By  this  time  they  may  know  all,"  she  cried,  in  tones 
of  alarm.  "  Ho  must  tell  them.  Tho  noiso  of  the 
pistol  will  attract  the  whole  party  to  the  spot,  and  lie 
must  explain  his  strange  conduct.  And  then — O  God! 
— I  shall  be  pursued  and  taken !" 

No  compunction,  no  gratitude  to  the  Being  she 
invoked ;  only  selfish  terror  ! 

And  this  terror,  increasing  at  every  step,  drove  her 
on  and  on  through  the  trees,  out  and  away  across  the 
fresh  green  sward ;  still  on,  past  pleasant  villas  dotting 
the  landscape  here  and  there,  and  yet  away  into  the 
hot,  dusty,  blinding  turnpike  road. 

There  she  stopped,  panting  and  uncertain  of  her  road. 

Not  home !  That  she  determined.  They  might  have 
returned  suddenly;  they  might  be  then  lying  in  wait 
for  her;  and  she  would  not  risk  that.  Better,  she 
thought,  to  follow  where  the  road  wound  out  into  the 
open  country,  and  so  escape,  she  knew  not  where. 
But  the  country  was  so  open,  so  exposed,  so  thinly 
populated !  It  seemed  to  her  that  detection  and  cap- 
ture were  inevitable.  No ;  she  would  back  to  the  city. 
The  crowd  would  conceal  her  better  than  those  open 
fields,  and  these  deserted  roads.  Besides,  he  was  in 
the  city. 

That  thought  determined  her.  She  might  see  him  ; 
and  one  glance  at  his  face  would  compensate  her  for 
hours  of  agony  and  fear. 

It  was  along  and  dreary  road.  She  had  come  out  of 
her  way  across  the  fields,  and  the  liighway  wound  its 
serpentine  course  over  miles  of  land.  So  by  the  time 
Ehe  had  reached  even  the  outskirts  of  London,  the 
gloom  of  evening  had  settled  down;  night  was  ap- 
proaching, and  she  was  weary  and  footsore. 

And  suddenly  the  terrible  thought  came  on  her  that 
she  was  penniless ! 

Yes;  she  had  parted  with  her  last  coin  to  gain  that 
deadly  drug,  which  had  wrought  all  this  misery.  She 
had  reduced  herself  to  destitution — she  stood  a  gnilty 
outcast,  watching  the  approach  of  tho  black,  storm - 
laden  night. 

There  was  but  one  resource:  she  must  part  with 
some  trinket,  or  some  article  of  dress.  And  how  was 
she  to  accomplish  this  ?  Bred  up  in  luxury,  she  had 
little  experience  of  the  ways  of  London  life.  She  did 
not  know  the  shifts  or  the  resources  of  poverty. 
Moreover,  she  had  an  instinctive  conviction  that  her 
appearance  was  such,  that  the  fact  of  her  attempting  to 
wise  money  upon  her  clothes  would  attach  to  herself 
the  suspicion  she  so  much  dreaded. 
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"What,"  she  asked  heTself,  "if  they  should  detain 
me — should  hand  me  over  to  the  Police  upon  suspi- 
cion of  some  dreadful  crime  f* 

.  That  word  "  Police''  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  creeping 
through  her  frame.  For  the  first  time,  the  men  to 
whom  she  had  ever  looked  for  succour  assumed  a  new 
farm.  Tea,  they  who  are  the  protection  of  the  innocent 
Become  the  terror  of  the  guilty.  And  a  few  hours  had 
changed  her  position  utterly. 
She  was  of  the  guilty  now ! 

So  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  she  still  hesitated ; 
still  roamed  the  streets  uncertain  how  to  act.  The 
night  had  grown  dark,  and  she  began  to  feel  the  pangs 
of  hunger  added  to  those  of  fatigue,  and  the  still 
greater  weariness  of  mental  torture.  . 

And  she  was  sauntering  leisurely  along,  when,  as  she 
passed  a  flaring  gin-palace,  there  emerged  from  the  tloor 
a  man  with  powdered  hair  and  wearing  a  livery. 

"Hallo!"  cried  the  fellow,  who  was  the  worse  for 
liquor,  "  you're  a  pretty  young  woman,  you  are !" 

Aurelia  started  and  looked  at  the  man,  wondering 
thit  he  should  address  her. 

"  I  say,"  he  continued,  "  they're  blooming  ones,  they 
rosea  in  jour  cheeks,  ilary ;  you're  got  'em  up  well) 
but  they  won't  stand  wear  and  tear,  eh  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Aurelia,  in  alarm. 

"  Why,  I  mean,  that  if  there  was  nobody  about,  I'd  see 
whether  they'd  stand  a  kiss  or  not." 

He  raised  his  arms,  as  he  spoke,  as  if  about  to  throw 
them  round  her. 

"  Ruffian  ! "  she  cried,  striking  a  blow  upon  his  lips ; 
"how  dare  you  insult  a  defenceless  woman!" 

The  fellow  shrunk  on  the  instant  into  abject  sub- 
mission. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  he  said,  as  he  mopped 
Lis  bleeding  hps ;  "  but  seeing  you  in  that  dress  and  in 
i.ui3  neighbourhood,  I 

jpped ;  but  Aurelia,  young  as  she  was,  under- 
it  it  was  her  gay  holiday  attire  which  had  sub- 


H 
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drinking.  Let 
He  stepped 


'  she  said,  less  haughtily  j  "  you  have  been 
mc  pass." 

humbly  aside,  and  yet  she  did  not  go. 
ras  in  her  mind  that  he  might  aid  her. 


S'.  Ill1'  id 


Are  you  out  upon  their 


10u  f 

business  ? 

"  Yes.  miss,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  And  you  hare  already  loitered — yon  have  no  time  to 
spare?"  she  asked,  hesitating  over  tho  request  sho 
wished  to  make. 

"  Very  little,  indeed,"  he  replied ;  "  they've  sent  me 
with  a  message  to  some  theatre  this  way,  and  I've  missed 
the  street,  and  wandered,  I  don't  know  how  far,  out  of 

He  bad  been  twiddling  a  note  between  his  lingers  all 
flic  while,  and  now,  as  he  spoke,  he  held  it  so  that  the 
lights  of  the  gin-palace  fell  full  upon  the  address. 

The  quick  eye  of  Aurelia  rested  upon  it  in  a  moment , 
and  caught  the  familiar  name  of  the  little  East-End 
house  of  which  we  have  before  heard.  It  was  so  familiar. 


omg  to  that  theatre  ?  '  she 
iking  the  alarm,  she  added 


"That theatre!  Ton 
cried,  and  her  jealous  fe 

"  Tea,  miss ;  if  she  didn't"  nobody  would." 

"  Why—  why  do  you  say  that  f" 

"  Because  I  re  got  no  master,  only  my  lady." 

"  Your  lady !   She  is  a  person  of  title,  then  V 

"Yes." 

"  And  she  «end3  you  to  this  low  theatre— the  resort 
of  the  poor  and  the  depraved  T 


not) 
the  i 


tryt< 


name  upon  the  note  is  a  fabrication  ?  It  ia 
inic  of  tho  man  to  whom  it  is  addressed  P" 

n't  say,  miss ;  I  don't  know." 
you  can — you  do!    It  is  in  vain  that  yon 
ii3  secret  from  m",  for  I  know  it.   I  will 
rou  are  surprised — s'nrtled  ;  hot  it  is  true. 
»hnm  this  letter  is  designed  is  the  actor — 

m  him  a  fierce,  searching  faze ;  but  tho 
at  name  produced  no  surrrriae,  apparently 
I  chord  of  recognition.   The  man.«imp!y 

fou  mnrt  be  mistaken,  mi»s,"  ho  snid. 
writ  to  the  manager  of  tho  theatre;  but  1 


i  him  a-plv 
Aye,  or  sot 


hat  Iii-*  name  »n  Morris 


ing  of  that  sort,"  answered  the  man. 
"  And  this— this  player  is  at  your  mistress's  house?" 
cried  Aurelia. 
"  Yes." 

1  Received  there  openly,  hi*  presence  known  to  the 


mm 


d  the  man,  "  it  wouldn't 


"Stay — stay!  for  heaven's  Bake-  stay!"  exclaimed 
Aurelia,  faint  with  sudden  fear.  "  What  is  this  you  tell 
me  ?  Was  Horace — was  this  man  brought  to  your  mis- 
tress's house  stabbed,  wounded  ?" 

"  Dying  a'most,"  he  answered. 

"  In  the  early  morning  ?  And  she  received  him,  shel- 
tered him,  sent  for  her  own  surgeofi  to  attend  him  ?" 
"  That's  true." 

"  And  he  is  still  an  inmate  of  her  mansion  ?" 

■  He  is." 

"And  I  have  suspected  my  only  friend  of  this 
treachery!"  cried  Aurelia.  Then,  turning  to  the  inan, 
she  said — 

"  I  must  go  to  this  man.  I  will  take  no  refusal — no 
denial.  Come;  you  will  accompany  me  to  tho  houso  ; 
I  musf  see  him,  and  at  once !" 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  man  should  regard  this 
strange,  impulsive  woman  with  Unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. Nor  was  it  strange  that  ho  should  at  once  have 
resisted  the  idea  of  introducing  her  to  the  mansion  in 
Plinlimmon-squarlB. 

"  I  must  hnd  the  theatre ;  I  must  deliver  my  note," 
he  said,  apologetically;  "besides,  my  lady  couldn't 
think  of  admitting  • 

She  raised  her  hand  with  an  impatient  gesture,  as  if 
to  silence  him.  Then,  without  a  word,  she  toro  from 
her  fingers  the  rings  which  glittered  on  them,  sho 
snatched  from  her  neck  a  cross  of  brilliants,  and  from 
her  sleeves  the  enamelled  links  which  fastened' them. 
Then  holding  out  the  glittering  trinkets  in  the  hollow 
of  her  t  wo  hands,  she  said— 

"  Take  them.  They  are  all  I  have ;  but  take  them 
freely,  freely.  Only  conduct  mo  to  this  house.  Take 
them !  Form  some  excuse — say  you  have  delivered  tho 
note,  and  that  there  was  no  reply — do  anything,  but 
bring  me  to  his  side !" 

The  man  hesitated ;  but  the  bait  was  too  tempting 
for  his  sordid  nature.  He  clutched  the  proffered 
jewels,  and  in  return  held  out  the  note.  Aurelia 
grasped  it  eagerly.  She  had  no  compunction — she 
was  pist  that.  So  tearing  it  asunder,  sho  devoured 
with  flaming  eyes  the  coveted  contents. 

It  wss  a  simple  note  informing  the  manager  of  the 
—  Theatre  that  the  writer,  Horace  Greville,  had 
sustained  an  accident,  and  was  too  unwell  to  fulfil  his 
engagement.  Simple  as  it  was,  however,  the  girl 
pressed  ir  to  her  lips  in  a  fervour  of  passionate  delight, 
and  kissed  tiie  dear  namo  again  and  yet  again. 

Then,  thrusting  it  into  her  bosom,  she  prepared  to 
follow  tho  guide  she  had  so  strangely  secured. 

It  was  a  long,  weary  way  to  Plinlimmon-squaro ;  but 
weary  and  exhausted  as  Aurelia  was,  the  excitement  of 
tho  adventure  sustained  her.  She  should  sco  him ! 
She  should  stand  beside  him  in  his  hour  of  pain  and 
danger!  This  was  enough.  Tho  thought  of  this  was 
as  renewing  life. 

And  the  square  was  reached  at  last. 

The  night  was  by  that  time  far  advanced ;  and  pro- 
found silence  reigned  in  tho  mansion  occupied  by  Lady 
Grace  De  L'Olrae. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  invalid  a  faint  light  burned, 
and  its  rays  fell  on  the  face  of  Lady  Grace  herself.  Its 
feeble  rays  also  revealed  the  white  features  of  the  actor 
as  ho  lay  sleeping  upon  the  couch  by  which  tho  watcher 
sat. 

Suddenly  tha  door  of  the  chamber  opened. 
Lady  Graco  looked  up. 

A  dark  form  stood  in  the  doorway^  Tho  floating 
roboi  of  a  woman  filled  it  for  a  moment.  Then  Lady 
Grac,  rising  at  this  unlooked-for  apparition,  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  Aurelia  Wylde. 

"  J  know  all— all,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  hurried  whis- 
per, and  as  if  to  anticipate  any  objection  to  her  entrance. 
"  15uf_  he  is  here,  ill,  and  I  must  sec  him." 

"No!"  said  her  ladyship,  firmly;  "this  room  is 
■acted.  The  man  lying  there  is  ordered  quiet — absolute 
quiet.    His  life  depends  upon  it." 

"I  will  bo  dumb,"  pleaded  Aurelia;  "but  I  must 
remain  with  him." 

Lady  Graco  heard  her,  but  did  not  yield. 

"  No ! "  sho  said  firmly  ;  "  no ! " 

"You  will  not  dare  me!"  exclaimed  Aurelia,  her 
voice  rising  in  spite  of  herself;  "I,  whom  you  have  so 
injured  !  I  nm  desperate,  frantic,  for  love  of  this  man  ; 
and  you  will  hardly  dare  " 

Lady  Graco  turned,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
bell. 

"Oh,  ito,  no!"  cried  the  girl,  falling  upon  her  knees 
in  frantic  supplication.  "Spare  me— forgive  me!  I 
am  almort  nia'l,  and  my  brain  whirls,  and  my  words  arc 
wild.  Don't  ring — don't  order  me  to  be  put  forth. 
P(  rgive  me.  pity  inc — if  you  are  u  woman,  p:ty  me! 
' .    I  knov  i  how  I  have  need  of  it." 

ffer  ladyship  hesitated  for  one  moment. 

Then  she  rang. 

A  servant  in  livery  entered. 

"  But  for  a  i/ioineiit — one  little  moment  I"  cried  tho 
kneeling  girl ;  "  let  rno  but  snatch  a  glimpse  at  his  dear 
face  * 


"  K<;nioio  her,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  No,  no  !    One  moment — I  beg,  I  pray  for  it ! 


Ono 


re — frantic  with  agony  of  mind  —  tho 
sd  her  arms  in  passionate  supplication, 
ior  Power.  And  as  she  did  so,  tho  un- 
f  her  whit<5  dress  dropped  loosely  round 
icm  nar«  from  hand  to  shoulder. 


Firm  in  her  resolve,  Lady  Graco  turned  aside.  She 
feared  to  sec  the  streaming  eyes — the  pleading  looks. 

But  as  tho  uplifted  Hands  of  the  girl  foil  on  her  own, 
sho  turned,  looked,  and  for  an  instant  stared  liko  ono 
transfixed. 

Then,  with  a  cry,  sho  sank  down,  trembling  and 
aghast,  beside  tho  kneeling  girl. 
"  That  mark  !  that  mark  !  "  sho  crid.    "  Is  this  a 

dream  ?  " 

And  grasping  at  Aurclia's  arm,  she  dropped  insensi- 
ble upon  the  floor. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  LOST  FRIEND. 
So  pass  they  from  us,  each  his  silent  way — 

The  cherished  friends  whose  forms  our  memories  store ; 
Death  turns  upon  them  his  cold  glance,  and  straight. 

They  are  no  more ! 
In  vain  we  strive.   In  vain,  with  anxious  care, 

To  him  we  niourn  its  aid  affection  gave ; — 
Knowledge  was  powe.less,  and  Science  owned 

No  spell  to  save. 
In  the  fair  prime  and  promise  of  his  life, 

Esteemed,  admired  of  all, — tho  voice  of  doom 
Rang  in  his  ear,  and  life's  fair  prospect  changed, 

Closed  in  the  tomb. 
Stdled  was  tho  generous  heart;  the  kindly  voico 

That  grief  and  suffering  may  not  solace  more. 
The  ready  hand  drops  powerless,  all  its  skill 

And  cunning  o'er. 
A  brave,  true  man,  an  ever-faithful  friend, 

'Tis  ours  to  mourn  ;  and  they,  tho  poor  and  lono, 
A  benefactor  ever  kind  and  good 

In  him  bemoan. 
Long  will  his  place  bo  vacant,  and  our  hearts, 

Mourning  his  loss,  an  aching  void  retain  ; 
Loner,  long  'twill  bo  before  our  eyes  behold 

.Hi's  like  again !  W.  S. 


THE  STORY  OP  THE  SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 

"  Their  laws  (English)  may  be  compared  to  the  books  of 
tho  Sibyls ;  they  arc  held  in  great  veneration,  but  seldom 
read,  and  seldomcr  understood." — Goldsmith. 

Traditions  aro  generally  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Some  are  so  extravagant  as  to  be  deemed  incredible  ; 
others  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  foundation, 
which  is  now  so  obscure  as  to  admit  only  of  infereuce. 
The  former  appear  ridiculous ;  while  the  latter  afford 
interesting  speculation.  The  story  of  tho  Sibyllino 
verses  is  a  good  illustration  ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  most  authentic  historians  of  the  time  attest  it3 
veracity. 

On  the  Taipoian  Hill,  near  Home,  there  was  a  bower 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  to  which  Tar- 
quinius  Priscius,  tho  last  king  of  "  the  Eternal  City," 
often  resorted  to  gaze  proudly  on  the  seat  of  his  arbi- 
trary sway.  Ono  summer  morning,  he  retired  weary 
to  tliis  spot,  and  began  to  muse :  ono  moment,  giving 
vent  to  secret  malice ;  at  another,  planning  one  of  those 
liaisons  which  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  Suddenly, 
the  king  was  startled  by  the  presence  of  a  wretched 
and  decrepit  old  woman,  leaning  on  a  staff.  Her  pale 
face  betokened  deep  melancholy,  and  many  wrinkles 
increased  her  haggard  looks.  The  threadbare  robe  of 
tho  wearer  was  of  the  fashion  of  a  century  before, 
and  indeed  tho  poor  creature  scorned  conscious  of  her 
misery. 

This  personage  produced  from  a  bag  nino  old  manu- 
scripts, which  she  offered  to  the  king  at  a  large  price, 
representing  them  to  bo  of  her  own  composing,  and 
to  contain  tho  future  history  of  tho  Roman  people. 
Tarquin,  with  an  imprecation,  dismissed  the  woman, 
and  she  hobbled  with  her  load  to  a  short  distance,  ami 
burnt  three  of  the  books.  Returning  with  tho  other 
six,  the  same  sum  was  asked  for  them,  and  was  refused. 
Tho  mysterious  merchant  slowly  wont  back,  and  dispos- 
ing of  three  more  as  before,  disappeared  with  the  rest. 

Tarquin  was,  however,  much  troubled,  and  consulted 
tho  augurs,  who  advised  him  to  purchase  tho  remaining 
volumes.  Ho  then  ordered  their  attendance  at  tho 
bower  next  morning. 

They  accordingly  mot,  and  tho  samo  old  hag  ap- 
pearcd.  Tho  scene  was  startling.  Tarquin,  robed  in 
purple,  paced  to  and  fro  in  extreme  agitation ;  and  tho 
augurs  in  their  official  dress  clustering  together,  added 
solemnity  to  tho  occasion.  Tho  old  woman,  neverthe- 
less, renewed  her  offer  to  the  king  of  tho  remaining 
books,  which  was  accepted  arid  tho  price  paid.  On 
delivering  them,  the  spoke  as  follows  : — "  I  nth  a  coun- 
sellor of  mighty  .1  upiter,  hence  called  Bibyll*.  Lovely 
in  my  youth, an  immortal,  whoso  affection  I  afterwards 
despised,  granted  mo  long  lite.  Lonely  have  I  wan- 
dered upon  the  earth,  a  burden  to  myself ;  but  I  go  now 
to  Elysium,  renewed  in  the  vigour  and  bloom  of  maiden- 
hood. ^Eneas,  thy  great  ancestor,  consulted  mo  in  hin 
difficulties;  hear,  then,  O  Tarquin,  iny  last  words  in  thy 
prosperity.  Preserve  these  books  carefully,  for  they 
contain  the  Ate  Of  Borne,  written  by  no  mortal  hand. 
O  King,  I  charge  yon  to  confide  in  my  words.  Buwuro 
of  womankind '." 

Thus  saying,  the  Sibyl  vanished,  and  never  again 
appeared  to  mortal  vision. 

"  The  Sibyl  speaks,  the  dream  is  o'er, 
The  holy  haipints  charm  no  more. 
And  in  the  thunder's  voice  the  fate  of  empire  flows." 

W.  B. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  JOURNAL 


MEYERBEER,  THE  MUSICIAN. 

The  one  really  great  featuro  in  tho 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition 
Wifs  tho  pcrfornianco  of  the  Overturo 
written  for  it  by  tho  musician  of  tho 
age,  Meyerbeer.  As  a  composer,  tho 
man  who  thus  helped  to  give  eclat  to 
the  occasion,  stands  almost  unrivalled. 
His  works  rise  to  tho  altitude  of  ge- 
nius— which  is  a  very  different  quality 
to  mero  talent ;  and  when  Lord  Pal- 
mcrston  stood  uncovered  before  him, 
it  was  hardly  an  act  of  condescension, 
the  man  is  so  great. 

Berlin  claims  the  honour  of  being 
Meyerbeer's  birthplace :  tho  year  of 
his  birth  was  1794. 

Fortunately  for  art,  ho  is  the  son 
of  rich  parents.  His  brother,  William 
Beer,  the  astronomer,  was  a  celebrity, 
and  his  brother,  Michael  Beer,  still 
moro  so.  It  is  stated,  that  Meyerbeer, 
at  four  years  of  age,  on  hearing  a  tuno 
from  a  street  organ,  could  play  it  on 
the  piano  without  notes,  improvising  a 
rude  harmony  with  tho  left  hand.  This 
at  once  suggests  that  such  precocious 
gifts  were  turned  to  account,  and  a 
musician's  destiny  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  child's  parents.  At  six  years  he 
was  a  prodigy  pianist  in  the  amateur 
concerts  in  Berlin. 

At  seventeen  appeared  his  first  seri- 
ous work  on  a  large  scale,  an  oratorio, 
"  God  and  Nature."  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  named  him  "court 
composer,"  for  this  juvenile  produc- 
tion. It  is  stated,  that  the  turn  of 
Meyerbeer's  mind  was,  at  this  period, 
essentially  for  the  music  of  the  devo- 
tional school,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  religious 
element  which  so  conspicuously  is 
developed  in  all  his  secular  compo- 
sitions. Even  in  the  overture  and 
march  heard  at  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
hibition— his  latest  work — the  Sacred 
March  is  one  of  tho  most  striking  as 
well  as  solemn  portions  of  that  im- 
posing inspiration. 

Several  early  operas  were  produced 
with  vast  success ;  but  to  the  English 
public  Meyerbeer  was  first  really  known 
and  honoured  as  the  composer  of 
Robert  the  Devil.  The  success  of  this 
was  enormous. 

From  November,  1831,  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  has  j 
lived  almost  entirely  on  the  works  of  Meyerbeer  ;  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  Opera 
Houses.  The  Huguenots  did  not  appear  until  March, 
1836.  This  work  saved  the  fortune  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  in  1848,  thanks  to  the  good  taste  of  her  Majesty 
and  her  ever-to-be-lamented  Consort — a  most  accom- 
plished amateur — who  commanded  its  first  representa- 
tion, and  honoured  it  by  a  state  visit.  Between  183G 
and  1849  is  a  long  interregnum  in  Meyerbeer's  career; 
but  works  for  all  time  are  the  emanation  of  years.  The 
Prophete  came  at  last,  during  the  Parisian  revolutionary 
and  republican  days.  Again  did  the  good  star  of 
Meyerbeer  shine  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Covent  Garden 
enterprise,  and  the  Prophete,  with  Viardot  and  Mario, 
preserved  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  from  ruin  and  deso- 
lation. With  this  work  for  the  moment  ceased  the 
labours  of  Meyerbeer  for  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris. 
He  turned  his  attention  and  the  force  of  his  genius  to 
the  Opera  Comique,  and  in  1854  his  Camp  of  Silesia,  an 
occasional  opera,  composed  for  Berlin,  was  changed 
into  L'Etoile  da  Nord.  An  emperor  and  an  empress 
were  present  at  its  first  performance,  for  the  Republic 
of  1848  had  disappeared,  and  Eugenie  read  her  own 
story,  in  some  degree,  in  Catherine  of  Russia.  But 
Meyerbeer  had  still  another  problem  to  solve  to  remove 
the  prejudices  of  his  detractors.  Without  attempting 
to  deny  the  extent  of  the  colossal  conceptions  ot  the 
master-mind,  it  was  urged,  "  What  would  Meyerbeer's 
operas  bo  without  spectacle  and  ballet?"  The  com- 
poser accepted  the  challenge  thrown  down  by  this 
form  of  objection.  He  produced  Dinorah  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1859,  a  work  with  only  three  characters, 
unless  tho  goat  with  two  horns  counts  for  one — without 
a  spectacle,  unless  the  rushing  torrent  be  called  one — 
and  without  a  ballet,  unless  the  dance  of  Dinorah 
round  Corentine  be  declared  to  be  a  divertissement. 
Yet  this  charming  idyll,  almost  without  chorus,  with  its 
brief  episodes  of  hunter,  reaper,  and  goatherds  in  the 
last  act,  is  going,  like  all  Meyerbeer's  other  operas,  the 
round  of  the  world.  The  Harrison  and  Pyne  English 
Opera  Company  gave  the  opera  nearly  fifty  successive 
nights.  In  Paris  it  produces  large  receipts  on  every 
occasion  ;  and  what  wonder  is  it,  when  Dinorah  con- 
tains sufficient  melodies  for  half-a-dozen  modern  operas, 
aud  an  instrumentation  than  which  nothing  more 
piquant  and  picturesque  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
'  In  the  relations  of  private  life,"  says  a  biographer, 
"  Meyerbeer  is  respected  and  liked,  for  he  is  a  thorough 
^eatlc-man,  and  a  man  of  the  nicest  honour.   Th»rr  is 
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no  bigotry  in  his  nature.  He  recognises  with  alacrity 
the  genius  and  ability  of  other  composers,  and  he  is 
always  delighted  when  he  meets  with  an  artist  of  talent 
who  is  free  from  cliquism  and  intolerance.  From  his 
lips  the  words  '  native  talent'  will  not  drop.  He  has 
no  notion  of  nationality  being  made  a  passport  for 
mediocrity.  He  looks  upon  music  as  the  universal 
language,  to  be  appreciated  and  understood  by  all 
nations.  Art  in  his  eyes  is  the  holy  brotherhood 
which  ought  to  keep  professors  and  amateurs  out  of  the 
arena  of  base  and  sordid  passions.  His  kindness  and 
benevolence  are  well  known.  His  gains  from  his  works 
are  enormous ;  but  these  are  all  devoted  to  charitable 
purposes,  his  private  fortune  enabling  him  to  be  the 
Grand  Seigneur  in  generosity  as  well  as  the  great  com- 
poser. Madame  Meyerbeer  and  three  daughters  (the 
eldest  of  whom  is  married  to  Baron  Korff,  a  Prussian 
cavalry  officer)  form  his  household  gods  at  his  Berlin 
home,  when  he  returns  from  his  wanderings.  Wherever 
he  goes,  royalty,  rank,  fashion,  artists,  and  men  of 
letters  welcome  him.  If  he  had  worn  the  European 
crosses  and  decorations  with  which  he  has  been 
honoured,  he  would  have  sunk  under  their  weight  at 
the  Exhibition  ceremonial.  If  he  had  shown  the  di- 
plomas of  the  societies  and  associations  of  which  he  is 
honorary  member,  every  nation  in  Europe  might  have 
claimed  him  as  a  countryman.  Meyerbeer  is  without 
pride  or  affectation  of  any  kind.  He  has  one  passion 
only  for  art,  and  his  anxiety  about  the  accurate  and 
proper  performance  of  his  works  is  intense.  He  fears  a 
failure  in  execution  more  than  he  fears  death  itself.  He 
seeks  perpetually  for  the  new  and  unexpected." 

Our  portrait  represents  the  great  composer  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  the  silver  of  age  now  mingles  with  the 
clustering  locks.  May  it  be  long  ere  that  honoured 
head  descends  into  the  dust ! 


Out  Gkeat  National  Dish.— One  of  our  Parisian 
visitors  writes  home,  that  if  the  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  and 
vegetables  address  the  human  palate  in  England  with- 
out any  artistic  accompaniments  to  give  them  variety, 
the  English  kitchen  is  wonderfully  rich  and  wildly  poetic 
in  what  i„  called  the  pudding — a  generic  name  for  any 
product  of  the  globe  which  is  enveloped  in  a  paste  and 
then  boiled.  "  I  am  told  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
different  compounds  called  puddings.  They  may  make 
them  of  meat,  fish,  and  fruit,  and  with  potatoes,  bread, 
and  rice,  as  well  as  flour.  The  mind  of  the  British  cook 
peem?tA  have  exhausted  itself  inthie  great  national  dieh." 


DINING  AT  THE  ROYAL  TABLE. 

an  American's  version  of  it. 

Queen  Victoria's  little  dinners  always 
draw  a  certain  number  of  invited — no, 
of  commanded  guests,  for  tho  etiquette 
is,  not  that  royalty  requests  the  plea- 
sure of  one's  company,  but  orders  it. 
Indeed,  so  very  autocratical  is  the  sys- 
tem, that  supposing  you  had  arranged 
to  give  a  dinner  to  a  number  of  your 
own  friends,  and  received  a  card  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen's 
household,  desiring  you  to  dine,  on  tho 
same  day,  at  the  Queen's  table,  there 
is  no  refusing  on  any  other  plea  than 
that  of  positive  illness.    Not  to  go 
would  be  a  sort  of  petty  treason,  and 
you  would  have  to  send  a  circular 
round  to  your  own  guests,  stating 
that  the  Queen's  commands,  compel- 
ling you  to  dine  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
also  compelled  you  to  uninvite  them. 
Not  that,  except  the  honour  and  glory 
of  tho  thing,  there  can  be  much  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  in  having  one's  legs 
under  the  royal  mahogany.    First  of 
all,  the  guest  must  put  himself  into  a 
Court  dress,  which  makes  him  look 
like  a  footman  in  privato  life,  with 
knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  laco 
cravat  and  ruffles,  amplest  of  waist- 
coats and  shad-belliestof  coats.  Then, 
if  he  does  not  keep  his  own  coach,  ho 
must  hire  one  loolving  like  a  privato 
vehicle,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
since  creation  commenced,  any  ono 
ever  walked  to  a  royal  dinner,  and  the 
idea  of  going  thither  in  a  cab  would 
probably  have  a  moral  effect  on  the 
enormous  porter,  in  scarlet  and  gold 
toggery,  who  receives  your  card  of  in- 
vitation when  he  admits  you.  Nor, 
supposing  all  the  preliminary  trouble 
ended — supposing  that  you  have  found 
your  way  into  tho  drawing-room,  and 
bowed  to  the  Queen,  and  stealthily 
looked  round  at  the  pictures,  and 
counted  over  (all  this  time  in  solemn 
silence)  the  spots  or  flowers  on  the 
carpet  for  the  tenth  time,  and  marched 
in  file  into  the  salle  d  manget — sup- 
posing all  this,  do  not  imagine  that 
you  are  going  to  enjoy  yourself.  No, 
indeed.    None  but  Mark  Tapley  could 
be  "jolly  "  at  such  a  feast.  Royalty  has 
already  dined,  about  three  o'clock,  probably  off  the  here- 
ditary leg  of  mutton  and  turnips,  and  has  added  the  usual 
quantum  of  rice  pudding,  and  the  bit  of  old  Cheshire,  or 
rich  Stilton,  or  double  Gloucester  cheese,  and  imbibed 
the  accustomed  mug  or  two  of  Guinness  or  Meux.  This 
repast,  called  lunch,  is  really  a  good,  homely,  filling 
dinner,  and  at  the  solemn  repast,  five  hours  later,  people 
are  expected  to  merely  sip  and  taste  through  several 
courses,  so  that  one  is  reminded  of  the  famous  feast  of 
the  Barmecide.    The  viands  are  of  the  best,  the  cuisine 
perfect,  the  vintages  super!) — but  one  can  merely  taste. 
Royalty's  appetite  was  blunted  on  the  leg  of  mutton  and 
pudding,  the  cheese  and  the  bottled  porter;  and  the 
guests  should  have  taken  the  edge  off  theirs  by  a  similar 
process.   At  these  sadly  solemn  reunions  dull  silence 
grimly  reigns.    There  is  not  even  a  whisper  to  your 
neighbour — if  you  knew  him,    The  etiquette  is,  do  not 
open  your  mouth  unless  royalty  expressly  condescends 
to  speak  to  you.    Do  not  expect  such  a  compliment. 
That  is  reserved  for  a  few  favoured  guests  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  regal  hostess.    The  dinner  occupies 
from  sixty  to  ninety  minutes,  and,  when  ended,  the 
Queen  rises,  all  other  ladies  rising  and  retiring  with 
her.    The  male  guests  remain  some  ten  minutes  longer, 
silently  sipping  their  wine,  or  whispering  in  small  knots 
with  bated  breath.    At  last,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
household  present  rises  on  his  hind  legs  and  majestically 
gives  "the  Queen"  as  a  toast,  which  every  one  drinks. 
If  any  male  member  of  the  Royal  family  be  present, 
he  bows  an  acknowledgment.    Coffee  follows,  aud 
then  the  guests  depart — a  few  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  maids  of  honour  are  yawning,  the  rest 
going  home,  where  it  is  to  be  supposed  each  man 
gets  out  of  his  livery  at  once,  and  gets  rid  of  his 

rawing  hunger  by  means  of  oysters  and  stout.  Such, 
am  informed  by  one  who  experienced  it,  is  the 
routine  of  a  royal  dinner.  He  was  an  East  Indian,  and 
suffered  much. 


Either  He  Did  or  He  Didn't. — The  wife  of  a 
miserly  old  fellow  being  unwell,  the  doctor  would  not 
attend  without  an  understanding  as  to  terms.  The  old 
man  said,  "  Here  are  forty  dollars,  which  you  shall  have 
whether  you  kill  or  cure  her."  The  woman  died,  and 
the  doctor  called  for  the  fee.  "  Did  you  kill  my  wife  ?" 
asked  Bogus.  "Certainly  not,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"  Well,  then,  leave  the  house  in  double  quick  time.  A 
(bargain's  a  bargain ;  it  was  kill  or  cure,  bat  you  did 
neither." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FIRST  LOVE. 

)  flower*  of  Eden  we  still  inherit. 
But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  ia  over  them  all." 

Mooib. 

Ha5D-I.v-havd  the  young  lovers  glided  on,  through 
bowers  of  fragrance  and_  verdure,  and  "  over  yellow 
meads  of  Asphodel." 

Lovely  and  innocent  as  the  first  pair,  ere  Sin  found 
bis  way  into  the  groves  of  Eden,  they  were  as  loving 
and  as  happy  too. 

There  was  something  so  noble,  so  manly,  so  protect- 
ing in  Arthur' *  tail,  well-knit  form,  and  "in  the  frank, 
handsome  face,  rather  son-burnt  (for  Arthur  was  no 
Sybarite),  that  was  bent  down  to  her  sweet,  upraised 
eyes  with  looks  of  snch  confiding,  such  unutterable 
love.  The  birds  were  singing  as  if  to  welcome  them  ; 
the  flowers  seemed  to  spring  up  to  deck  their  path ; 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  reflected  in 
Arthur's  dark  eyes  and  in  Edith's  chesnut  hair  as  they 
glided  on. 

Since  the  time  when  Rough  Rob  had  inhabited  the 
cottage  on  the  moor,  great  changes  had  taken  place ; 
a  branch  railway  (concealed  by  a  ridge  of  bills),  passed 
at  no  great  distance ;  and  a  cottage,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  railway  officials,  had  been  built  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  Rough  Rob's  old  abode.  Bat  no  trace  of  this 
r— idtum  was  to*  be  seen. 

The  place  looked,  indeed,  as  wild,  <!  late,  and  lonely 

as  it  had  done  ten  years  before. 

Edith  and  Arthur  then  proceeded  to  t>i<-  hovel,  and 
there  fulfilled  their  promise  and  performed  their  errand 
of  mercy, 

not  alone — three  down-looking, 
of  muscular  frames  and  murderous 
imoking  in  his  room  ;  and  Edith,  as 
win  which  was  the  sum  her  grand - 
r  for  her  farewell  charities,  sh  rid- 
yes  of  these  men  exchange  rapid 
fasten  with  an  evil  and  rapacious 
n  her  hand.  Shortly  after  this  they 
Ltered  good-night  took  their  leave. 
Juke,  was  fiul  of  thanks  and  bene- 
waa  something  that  struck  both 
is  canting,  hurried,  and  nnr"al  in 
ras  Irish,  and  so  wpto  the  stalwart 
faOows  smoking,  who  ha/I  lounged  off,  and  who  had 
eertaialy  been  drinking,  for  a  ?»ronsr  rmell  of  whiskey 


The  cripple  was 
savage,  ragged  men. 
eoaatenances,  were 
she  took  out  the  pin 
father  had  given  Ik 
dered  to  see  the  < 


glitter  on 
rose,  sad  1 

The  cri 
dictions ; 

Edith  SSK 
what  he  * 


j  pervaded  the  hovel.  Juke  invoked  "  ivery  saint  in  the 
calendar  to  bliss  his  binifactors"  (as  he  called  Edith 
and  Arthur),  and  implored  the  "  Missed  Virgin  to  make 
their  bed  the  night !  But  he  did  not  look  them  in  the 
face  as  he  spoke  ;  and  they  were  very  glad  to  leave  the 
close  hovel  that  smelt  so  strongly  ot  smoke  and  spirits, 
and  to  breathe  again  the  fragrance  of  the  purple  hea- 
ther and  the  nutty-scented  thorns. 

I  am  so  glad  to  be  out  of  that  hovel,  Arthur,"  said 
Edith.  "  I  did  not  much  like  Old  Juke  to-day,  nor 
those  savage-looking  men." 

"Nor  1,  said  Arthur;  "let  us  get  back  as  fast  as 
we  can,  Edith." 

Edith  clinging  to  Arthur's  arm,  hurried  on  with  him, 
and  insisted  on  carrying  the  handkerchief  iu  which  the 
wounded  pigeon  and  his  impromptu  nest  were  tied  up. 
They  have  reached  the  old  thorn  where  they  had  met 
Madge,  and  Edith  paused  for  a  moment  to  tako  breath. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Arthur,  "  where  those  three  ill- 
looking  fellows  went.  I  am  certain  they  were  ruffians." 

Ho  had  scarcely  uttered  those  words,  when  a  blow 
with  a  heavy  stick  at  the  back  of  his  head  made  him 
turn  round,  and  he  then  perceived  that  the  three  ill- 
looking  fellows  who  had  left  Juke's  hovel  before  them, 
and  who  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  them  behind  the 
old  thorn,  were  upon  them. 

Wildly  poor  Edith  screamed,  and  brutally  one  of  the 
men  pressed  his  rough,  black  hand  upon  her  mouth  to 
silence  her. 

At  the  sight  of  this  outrage,  Arthur,  his  blood  on 
fire,  wrenched  the  bludgeon  from  the  hand  of  the 
wretch  who  had  assaulted  him,  and  with  a  well-aimed 
blow  brought  Edith's  assailant  to  the  ground.  But  the 
coutest  was  an  unequal  one.  The  two  other  villains  fell 
upon  Arthur,  who,  in  spite  of  a  valiant  resistance,  was 
overpowered,  stunned,  and  forced  to  the  ground,  which 
was  soon  bathed  in  his  blood.  Edith's  pockets  were 
rifled  of  her  purse,  and  every  valuable  sno  possessed 
was  taken  from  her;  while  she,  paralysed  with  alarm  at 
Arthur's  state,  sank  fainting  by  his  side. 

After  robbing  Arthur  of  his  watch  and  his  purse, 
the  villains  made  their  escape ;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  later  that  the  young  railway  official, 
on  his  way  to  his  mother's  cottage,  came  suddenly  upon 
the  ghastly  spectacle  of  Arthur,  st  unned  and  bleeding, 
on  the  moor,  and  Edith  in  a  dead  swoon,  her  head  on 
his  breast. 

The  young  man  lifted  the  light,  form  of  Edith  Lor- 
raine in  his  arm1!,  and  bore  her,  still  insensible,  along 
the  pathway  juto.-  :  the  moor,  and  into  the  neat  little 
parlour,  where  his  mother  and  sisters  were  awaiting 
nim.  He  at  the  same  time  despatched  two  labouring 
men,  who  had  been  working  in  the  garden,  aud  were 
waiting  for  their  day's  wages  from  him,  with  a  Hurdle 
whereon  to  place  the  wounded  Arthur. 

fly  this  time  it  was  almost  dark. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  Mrs.  Parker  (the 


official's  neat,  tidy  mother),  and  of  his  two  pretty  sisters, 
when  Dick  came  in,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  apparently 
lifeless  form  of  Edith. 

Her  hat  had  fallen  off  as  he  entered,  and  her  long, 
glossy,  auburn  hair  fell  in  dishevelled  beauty  over  his 
arm.  Her  sweet  face  was  perfect  iu  its  marble  beauty; 
but  Mrs.  Parker,  who  knew  Death  well  (for  out  of  eight 
children  she  had  but  three  left),  saw  that  the  fell  ser- 
pent's unmistakeable  mark  was  not  on  that  brow,  and 
said  to  her  son  : — 

"  She's  only  fainted,  Dick,  and  my  camphor  julep  will 
soon  bring  her  to." 

Patty  Parker,  the  eldest  sister,  picked  up  Edith's  hat, 
and  hastened  to  her  assistance,  adding  her  eager  queries 
to  those  of  her  mother  and  her  sister  Jessy.  But  Dick 
had  no  time  to  enter  into  particulars;  he  only  said: — 

"  Stand  out  of  the  way,  that  1  may  lay  her  on  a  bed; 
and  do  you,  mother  dear,  and  you,  my  sisters,  try  to 
revive  her.  I  think  with  you,  mother,  that  she  has  only 
fainted.    I  will  bo  back  directly." 

So  saying,  he  carried  Edith  into  an  inner  room,  and 
placed  her  on  a  bed,  and  then  darted  back  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  Arthur,  to  assist  the  labourers  in 
bringing  the  wounded  youth  to  his  mother's  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  PARISH  DOCTOR. 

"  A  boat  at  midnight,  seat  alouo 

To  drift  upon  a  moonless  sea, 
A  lute,  whose  leading  chord  is  gone, 
A  wounded  bird,  that  hath  but  one 
Imperfect  wing  to  soar  upon, 

Is  like  what  I  am  without  thee." 

Moons. 

Dick  Parker  (the  railway  guard)  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  ho  had  left  Arthur  in  time  to  superintend  his 
removal  to  tho  cottage.  Gently  and  carefully  tho 
wounded  youth  was  placed  on  a  hurdle,  the  wood- 
pigeon,  whose  terrified  flutter  in  its  heather  nest,  and 
under  tho  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  had  attracted  kind 
Dick  Parker's  notice,  being  carried  by  himself. 

Dick  Parker  was  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow,  with 
"  a  heart  thai  could  feel  for  another,'  even  if  that  other 
were  only  a  wounded  woodpigeon ;  and  very  tenderly 
the  young  man  carried  tho  wounded  bird,  and  very 
warmly  was  tho  pretty  flutterer  welcomed  and  caressed 
by  the  two  neat  blooming  girls  his  sisters. 

Edith  had  recovered  from  her  swoon  by  tho  timo 
Arthur  was  brought  in,  and  at  the  sound  of  men's 
Voices  she  sprang  from  the  bsd  on  which  she  had  been 
placed,  and  hurried  into  tho  little  parlour,  calling  aloud 
on  her  Arthur,  her  dear,  dear  Arthur! 

Mrs.  Parker,  who  had  seen,  as  wo  have  Raid,  a,  grout 
deal  of  wellness  and  death,  and  wan  not  only  a  capital 
nurse,  but,  in  her  own  simple  way,  a  very  clever  ear- 
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gcon,  prepared  to  do  licr  best  for  Arthur  until  the  vil- 
lage doctor,  for  whom  she  had  sent,  could  reach  tho 
spot. 

Arthur  was  stunned  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  but 
not  seriously  nor  dangerously  hurt. 

Tho  colour  returned  to  Edith's  lips  and  cheeks  when 
Mrs.  Parker  assured  her  of  this ;  aud,  with  singular 
presence  of  mind  and  dexterity,  she  helped  tho  good, 
motherly  woman  to  wash  the  blood  from  Arthur's  pale 
face,  to  cut  away  tho  clotted  clusters  of  hair  from  tho 
wound,  to  bind  it  up,  and  to  administer  some  simple 
restoratives,  which  soon  enabled  him  (with  a  faint  smile 
of  recognition),  to  extend  his  hand  to  Edith,  who,  her 
heart  and  soul  in  her  eager  eyes,  was  kneeling  by  his 
side. 

"  Ho  will  do  very  well,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said 
Mrs.  Parker ;  "  let  us  be  thankful,  bad  as  it  is,  that  it  is 
no  worse." 

"  Now  that  I  feel  a  little  easier  in  my  mind,"  said 
Edith,  "  I  will  tell  you  how  this  came  to  pass,  and  who 
and  what  we  are." 

She  then,  as  simply  and  succintly  as  possible,  related 
tke  adventures  of  herself  and  Arthur,  from  the  time  of 
their  meeting  with  tho  gipsy  Madge  to  that  of  the 
savage  attack  made  upon  them  by  tho  throe  ruffians 
who  had  hidden  up  behind  the  thorn  evidently  to  await 
their  coming. 

"  I  never  had  any  opinion  of  Old  Juke  myself,"  said 
Mrs.  Parker,  "  and  so  I've  told  Dick  scores  of  times. 
He's  too  full  of  blarney  for  me,  and  he  has  always  some 
Jl-looking  fellows  hanging  about  his  wretched  hovel. 
However,  tho  police  will  now  be  set  to  work,  and  I  hope 
these  ruffians  will  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  But  don't 
you  think,  miss,  we'd  better  contrive  to  let  your  friends 
know  of  the  accident?" 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  labourers  returned,  saying 
that  Dr.  Fussell  would  bo  there  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and,  after  he  had  imbibed  a  pint  of  beer,  this  same  man 
vas  despatched  to  Croft  Villa  to  apprise  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Croft  of  what  had  happened. 

Dr.  Fussell  soon  made  his  appearance.  He  was  a 
little,  red-faced,  bright-eyed,  bald-headed  man  in  top 
boots  ;  he  was  a  clever,  skilful  surgeon,  and  was  full  of 
gossip  and  jokes — a  very  gallant  old  fellow,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  beauty,  rather  a  flirt,  but  extremely  kind  to  tho 
poor,  often  giving  them  out  of  his  own  kitchen  and 
pocket  that  help  which  the  more  stingy  guardians 
denied  them.  Ho  was  always  in  disgrace  with  tho 
"Board"  for  the  expenses  to  which  his  benevolence 
put  them  ;  and  he  had  a  running  joke,  which  he  cracked 
at  all  meetings  of  the  guardians,  about  the  feeling  and 
sympathy  to  be  expected  from  a  board. 

The  gay  widows  and  tho  prim  spinsters  of  Alnwick 
ai  d  Rockalpine  had  long  and  vainly  set  their  caps  at 
Dr.  Fussell.  He  att  ended  their  parties  when  he  could, 
liked  a  rubber  and  nice  little  hot  supper  at  Christmas, 
was  ready  as  a  partner  in  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  but 
never  offered  his  hand  for  more  than  one  dance. 

There  was  a  very  wealthy  old  spinster,  who  lived  at  a 
dull  place  called  Moor  House,  and  who  was  a  prey  to 
countless  diseases,  both  real  and  imaginary.  Her 
name  was  Miss  Trumpington — the  Honourable  Melissa 
Trumpington.  She  was  so  very  fond  of  the  little  gal- 
lant, bright,  jocose,  and  clever  doctor,  who  had  always 
so  much  gossip  wherewith  to  amuse  her,  that  many 
people  believed  she  would  marry  him.  She  had  a 
pretty,  pale,  patient  companion,  a  very  distant  relative, 
who  had  been  in  close  attendance  upon  her  from  sixteen 
to  thirty-two,  and  for  whom  she  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide ;  but  although  she  had  a  heart  disease,  which 
might  at  any  moment  carry  her  off,  she  did  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  will  or  in  any  manner  to  have  pro- 
vided for  Miriam  Moss. 

Dr.  Fussell  undertook  tho  delicate  task  of  reminding 
the  Hon.  Miss  Trumpington  of  the  destitution  that 
awaited  poor  Miss  Moss  if  unprovided  for  in  her 
patroness  s  will. 

Miss  Trumpington  very  haughtily  replied,  that  she 
was  quite  competent  to  the  management  of  her  own 
affairs,  and  wanted  no  hints  from  anyone — that  if  Miss 
M033  was  not  satisfied  she  was  at  full  liberty  to  go ;  and 
there  the  subject  ended.  Dr.  Fussell  never  alluded  to 
it  again,  and  for  a  few  days  Miss  Trumpington  did  not 
send  for  him. 

But  ere  long  some  sharp  bodily  pains  conquered  pride, 
and  he  was  reinstated.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Moor 
House  when  the  labourer  met  with  him,  only  he  had  to 
call  first  at  a  cottage  where  a  poor  man,  who  in  chopping 
wood  had  cut  an  artery,  would  have  bled  to  death  but 
for  his  timely  aid. 

Dr.  Fussell  started  when  ho  recognised  Edith  Lor- 
raine in  the  young  lady  kneeling  by  the  wounded  youth's 
side.    Edith  had  more  than  once  been  under  his  care. 

Arthur,  too,  though  generally  so  healthy,  had  been 
his  patient  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  childish  mala- 
dies. 

Both  were  favourites  with  the  good  little  doctor. 

"  Ah !  fair  Edith  of  the  swan-neck !"  he  said,  offer- 
ing his  warm  hand.  "  What,  bending  over  Harold  ? 
Not  slain,  I  hope  ?  No,  no !  Never  say  die !  Come, 
how  are  we  now  ?"  aud  he  sat  down  by  Arthur's  side, 
took  his  hand  with  a  professional  air,  and  felt  his  pulse. 
"  Very  low  and  fluttering"  he  said  ;  "  Mrs.  Parker  have 
we  a  little  good  brandy  in  our  cupboard  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  some  French  brandy." 

"Very  good.  Now  let's  hxv  some  boilinz  water, 
and  a  glass,  and  some  lump  sugar.   This  spirit,  fsir 


Edith,  which  does  so  much  evil,  does  sometimes  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  has  often  brought  Sin  and  Death  into 
the  world,  but  sometimes  the  life  of  a  dear  one  is  owing 
to  its  potency.  Now,  then,  here  we  are.  Take  a  sip 
yourself,  fair  Edith.  You  need  it,  for  you  are  much 
shaken,  and  wo  know  who  will  think  tho  cup  all  the 
sweeter,  if  those  pretty  lips  touch  it : — 

'  But  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 
Aud  I'll  not  ask  for  Wine,' " 

ho  sang,  in  a  little,  squeaky  falsetto. 

Arthur,  to  whoso  lips  Dr.  Fussell  placed  the  glass, 
drank,  and  as  he  did  so  his  colour  returned,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  he  smiled  kindly  on  the  cheery  little  Fussell, 
and  said  in  a  faint  voice,  "I  don't  think  I'm  much 
hurt,  Doctor.  Do  tell  Edith  so — she's  frightened  to 
death." 

"  Hurt !  no,  not  a  bit  of  it !  She's  not  frightened  ; 
not  she.  Pretty  girls  like  a  little  blood  shed  in  their 
cause.  There  isn't  a  woman  in  the  world,  high  or  low, 
who  doesn't  like  a  young  fellow  all  the  better  if  he's 
got  a  bloody  costard  in  her  service.  There,  now,  take 
another  pull  at  this  mixture  here,  and  he  poured 
some  into  two  other  glasses.  "  Now  then,  Edith  fair ; 
now  then,  Prince  Arthur;  now  then,  Dr.  Fussell — a  long 
pull  and  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together !  There 
now,  we're  twice  the  men  we  were.  Mrs.  Parker,  Dick, 
my  boy,  and  you,  Jessy  and  Patty,  come  and  try  this 
prescription ;  you  all  look  frightened  to  death." 

After  every  one  had  partaken  of  the  brandy-and- 
water,  and  Arthur  had  held  out  his  hand  to  Edith, 
who  took  it  unconscious  of  aught  but  the  rapture  cf 
seeing  him  restored  to  life  and  to  her,  tho  Utile  Doctor 
said,  "Aud  now  to  business.  Now  we  must  see  what's 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  Mrs.  Parker,  you'll  be  my 
best  assistant  here ;  hold  a  light,  if  you  please.  It's 
an  ugly  cut,  and  a  deep  one;  but  its  doing  well,  as 
well  as  can  be  expected !  Very  neatly  dressed,  indeed ! 
Now  have  you  a  bed,  my  good  Mrs.  Parker,  which  you 
can  spare  for  our  young  Squire  here  ?  Darkness,  quiet, 
and  a  composing  draught,  that'3  all  we  can  do  for  him ; 
and  all  we  have  to  exact  from  our  womankind  is  a  mira- 
cle— but  Love  does  work  miracles — namely,  Silence! 
They  must  hold  their  tongues,  for  when  once  the 
patient  has  taken  this  anodyne,  all  will  depend  on  rest 
— entire  rest.  There's  a  little  tendency  to  fever ;  and 
that's  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear.  Show  me  the 
bed  he  can  have." 

Mrs.  Parker  led  the  little  Doctor  into  the  inner  room, 
and  showed  him  the  bed  on  which  Edith  had  been 
placed. 

"  The  very  thing.  Now  then,  young  ladies,  if  you 
will  leave  the  field,  we'll  get  our  wounded  hero  to  bed ; 
and  when  he's  quite  comfortable,  I'll  come  upstairs  and 
ask  Edith  fair  to  give  me  a  brief  account  of  the  '  moving 
accident  by  flood  and  field,'  that  led  to  this  disaster." 

Arthur,  upon  this,  held  out  his  hand  for  Edith's, 
which  he  pressed  to  his  lips,  and  with  a  mutual  "  good- 
night" and  "  Heaven  bless  you  ! "  they  parted. 

In  about  half-an-hour  the  little  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Parker  came  upstairs  to  hear  from  Edith  that  account 
of  the  disaster  which  sho  had  ab-eady  (riven  to  the 
Parkers.  While  she  related  it,  a  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and,  pale  and  trembling,  Mr.  Croft  was  ushered 
up  to  them. 

A  little  of  the  Doctor's  magic  brew  did  him  a  world 
of  good.  He  agreed  not  to  disturb  Arthur ;  and  he 
consented  to  Edith's  passionate  wish  to  remain  where 
she  was  that  night,  Jessy  having  offered  to  rrivo  up  her 
little  bed  to  the  young  lady,  and  to  He  with  her  mother 
and  sister. 

Mr.  Croft  then  left  the  cottage,  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  little  Doctor,  that  in  all 
probability  Arthur  would  be  well  enough  to  return  to 
the  Villa  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

"  Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all." 

Shakespeare. 

While  the  worldly  parvenue,  Lady  Hauteville,  is  pre- 
paring with  such  pride  and  triumph  for  Augusta's  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Richlands,  and  while  Edith — 
whom  in  her  hard  heart  she  has  doomed  to  tho  perpe- 
tual spinsterhood  that  so  often  awaits  a  cripple — is  en- 
joying all  that  happiness  that  Love  and  Youth  can  bestow 
on  innocence,  there  were  hearts  in  which  the  proud 
Lorraine  blood  was  chilled  by  dread,  or  fevered  with 
anguish  and  despair.  Lord  Hauteville,  ili  spite  of  his 
success  in  public  life,  in  spite  of  Popularity,  Reputation, 
Office,  could  never  shake  from  his  soul  that  nightmare, 
tho  consciousness  of  crime.and  that  ever-haunting, chil- 
ling terror  that  attends  tho  dread  of  detection. 

Rough  Rob  and  his  Mary  were  in  Canada ;  but  things 
did  not  go  well  with  them  there,  not  any  better  than 
they  had  done  in  Australia.  Mike  O'Rourke,  from 
Mary's  account,  was  a  rash  speculator  and  an  inexperi- 
enced farmer,  and  had  led  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Mary  was  the  scribe  of  the  party,  and  would  write  to 
Lord  Hauteville,  although  the  sight  of  her  haudwritiug, 
and  her  square  letters,  and  her  thimble  seal,  caused  huh 
an  ague  of  fear  and  anguish,  and  though  he  sent  large 
sums  to  keep  Rough  Rob  abroad;  for  ho  was  haunted 
by  an  impression,  so  vivid  as  to  seem  almost  &pressenti- 
ment,  that  if  once  Rough  Rob  were  taken  and  fcried,  the 
long-hidden  and  terrible  truth  would  come  to  light. 


Augusta,  on  her  side,  could  not  stiflo  with  wedding 
finery  the  yearnings  of  a  young  and  not  unfeeling  heart. 
She  dreaded  to  be  alone — she  dreaded  to  think;  sho 
studiously  avoided  all  tetes-a-t6tes  with  her  intended, 
the  wiggod,  padded,  rouged  old  Earl,  with  his  glittering 
falso  teeth,  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  thin  blue  lips  of 
age ;  his  blackened  eyebrows  and  whiskers,  so  harsh 
and  unnatural  when  contrasted  with  the  wrinkled  parch- 
ment of  his  cheeks  and  brow,  and  which  the  silvery 
locks  of  age  would  have  softened ;  aud  his  stiff  gait,  so 
ill-suited  to  his  assumed  juvenility. 

Alas,  poor  shrinking  bride-elect !  If  thou  so  dreadest 
a  few  minutes  alone  with  thy  lord-elect,  how  wilt  thou 
enduro  the  close  intimacy,  the  enforced  companionship 
of  wedded  life — the  unbroken  seelusiou  of  that  honey- 
moon which  will  so  soon  tear  thee  from  all  but  him,  at 
whose  totterinjj  steps  and  squeaky  falsetto  thy  cheek 
grows  pale,  ana  the  young  blood  dancing  in  thy  veins 
grows  icy  cold  ?  Hapx^ier — oh,  ten  thousand  times — 
beautiful  and  stately  Augusta !  bride-elect  of  an  Earl !  is 
little  Edith  (the  carrotty  cripple).  Carrotty  cripple, 
indeed !  why,  Hebe  might  envy  the  golden  auburn  of 
her  rippled  tresses,  and  Psycho  could  ask  no  form  more 
perfect  and  more  sylphlike.  Yes,  ten  thousand  times 
happier  is  Edith,  with  her  young,  adoring,  but  unac- 
knowledged lover  by  her  side,  though  he  is  tho  grand- 
son of  Attorney  Croft,  adopted  out  of  charity,  and,  in 
the  world's  opinion,  as  far  beneath  thee  as  Attorney 
Croft  is  beneath  the  great  Lord  Hauteville,  tho  popular 
orator,  the  Cabinet  Minister,  the  man  whoso  reputation 
is  without  a  stain  or  blemish,  and  who,  if  there  were  an 
order  of  Virtue  and  Merit,  would  be  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  that  Order,  and  wear  its  priceless  star  on  tho 
breast  of— —a  Fratricide  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

or;  at  la s  r. 

"  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm." 

Ghat. 

In  about  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  assault  and  rob- 
bery on  the  moor,  Arthur  was  suffieientlyrecovered  to 
embark  on  board  Mr.  Croft's  yacht,  tho  Water  Lily,  in 
company  with  the  happy  party  going  abroad  for  the  lirjt 
time. 

The  police  had  made  every  possiblo  effort  to  discover 
and  apprehend  the  ruffians  who  had  committed  the 
assault  and  theft ;  but  all  their  endeavours  proved  abor- 
tive. Old  Juke  had  left  his  hovel,  and  was  gone  nouo 
knew  whither ;  and  thus  one  great  chance  of  detection 
was  lost. 

A  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  offered  by  tho 
Earl,  and  another  to  the  6amo  amount  by  the  parish 
authorities,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  culprits  ;  but  in 
vain.  Our  party  embarked  without  any  progress  having 
been  made  in  tho  detection  of  the  ruffians. 

Edith  spent  the  last  day  of  her  sojourn  in  England  at 
Rockalpine  Castle,  with  her  grandfather.  It^toas  a 
happy  day,  for  his  love  and  tenderness  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  great  boon  which  he  felt  he  owed  to  his 
little  Edith. 

The  delay  in  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Croft  and  her 
party  enabled  tho  former  to  receive  before  she  embarked 
the  wedding-cards  of  the  Countess  of  Richlands.  Yes, 
Augusta  had  consoled  the  forsaken  suitor  of  her  sister ; 
the  sacrifice  was  complete.  She  had  wedded  her  seven- 
teen summers  to  the  Earl's  sixty-eight  winters ;  and  so 
quietly  had  it  all  been  managed,  that  the  London  world 
of  fashion  was  taken  quite  by  surprise;  and  beforo 
slander,  gossip,  and  ridicule  could  make  a  feast  out  of 
their  engagement,  interest  silenced  all  three ;  for 
Augusta  was  a  Countess,  and  the  Countess's  robes 
covered  up  all  tho  vanity,  avarice,  and  ambition  of  such 
a  match. 

Lady  HauteviUe,  although  for  a  time  her  occupation 
was  gone,  as  she  had  no  daughter  to  marry,  continued 
in  town  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  she  so  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  the  envy,  malice,  and  discomfiture  of 
high-born  matrons,  with  daughters  of  many  seasons  still 
on  hand. 

The  young  Countess  had  promised  that  her  absence 
should  not  extend  beyond  tho  honeymoon,  and  then  she 
was  to  return  to  town;  be  again  presented  as  a  bride 
—the  Countess  of  Riclilands— glitter  at  the  Birthday 
Drawing-room,  give  some  superb  dinners  and  soirdes, 
and  a  fete  and  ball  hitherto  unapproacli'ed  for  magnifi- 
cence, at  Richlands  House,  Park  Lane,  and  display  her 
diamonds  and  her  trousseau  before  admiring  or  envying 
eyes,  to  the  delight  of  Lady  HauteTille,  who  scarcely 
ever  now  gave  a  f  bought  to  her  once  favourite  Georgina, 
or  to  "that  poor  little  carrotty  cripple,  Edith,"  so  com- 
pletely was  she  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  tho 
splendid  match  her  Augusta  had  made. 

However,  Lady  Hauteville,  who  had  the  "  to 
assume  a  virtue,  if  she  had  it  not,"  had  written  a  very 
civil  letter  to  Mrs.  Croft,  and  a  few  slanting  affectionate 
lines  to  Edith.   To  the  former  she  said  :— 

"My  dearest  Mrs.  Croft, — You  will  receive  by  thii 
post  the  wedding-cards  of  my  sweek  Augusta,  now  the 
Countess  of  Richlands.  The  dear  girl  in  her  first  sea- 
son, and,  as  you  know,  only  seventeen,  has  earned  off  a 
prize  for  which  high-born  and  fashionable  mothers  and 
daughters  have  long  contended  in  vain.  In  the  midst 
of  her  tumultuous  happiness  she  did  not  forget  to  ask 
me  to  send  her  cards  and  those  of  her  Richlands  to  you 
and  our  poor. little  suffering  Edith;  and  6lie  rejokad 
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on 

ire 


frith  me  to  hear  that  our  afflicted  darling  has  the  chance 
of  charge  of  air  :.ni  scene,  and  that,  owing  to  your  ma- 
ternal care,  she  is  in  a  state  in  some  degree  to  enjoy  the 
toar  yoa  propose  to  make-  Lord  Hauteville  is  more 
tuan  ever  absorbed  by  p< 'lilies,  and  the  duties  entailed 
?e :  bat  he  shares  wi;h  me  in  the  comfort 
Aii testa's  harp  ."  marriacre,  which,  indeed, 
o  be  rejoiced  at,  as  our  eldest  darling,  in 
ireiji  nobleman,  consulted  her  own  taste, 
is,  I  fear,  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  us. 
ig'n  iconid  have  visited  Reckalpine  before 
>  embraced  mv  darling  Edith,  and  have 
her  second  mother,  for  all  your  care  ;  but 
fa's  dreadful  death,  LordHauteville  has 
ippy  at  Rockalpiue,  and  never  visits  the 
nrkea  duty  to  his  father  compels  him  to 


tMs.  ond 
thanked; 
biucc  his 
neve?  be 
pLee,  nil 
do  so. 
"Too 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 


Embrace  my  poor 


id  in  your  last  that  you  .perceive  no  chancre 
,  my  fc.ther-in-law.  What  a  wonderful  thine: 
that,  at  his  age,  he  should  be  so  hale  and  strong! 
Northumbrians  are  like  Scotchmen  —  they  live  for 
erer. 

"  AHiu,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Croft 
Edith  forme,  and  believe  me  ever 

*  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"  Georgina  Hautevillb." 

'    To  Edith,  her  mother  wrote:— 

"  My  dearest  Edith. — I  am  grieved  to  the  soul  at  not 
being  able  to  see  you,  and  clasp  you  to  my  heart,  before 
ycju  set  ant  on  the  delightful  tour  which  dear  Mrs.  Croft 
tin-,  to  charmingly  contrived  for  yon.  I  am  enchanted  to 
hear  f  *on  her,  my  poor  love,  that  yon  are  in  all  respects 
stronger  and  better  in  health  than  yon  were  when  I  last 
savr  yon.  Perhaps  when  yon  return  from  this  long 
;  j'.  tirn  on  the  Continent  you  will  be  grown  so  much  I 
s'—ill  hardly  recognise  yon.  I  hope  at  that  time  to  in- 
tro  !u:a  yoa  to  jour  new  brother-in-law — the  Earl  of 
IV  i  !  .ndi.  I  am  certain  you  will  like  him,  he  is  so 
Augusta  is  a  veryjortnnate  girl. 

'itk.    May  all  good  angols 
by  land,  prays 
devoted  mother, 
"  Geoegixa  Hauteyit.le 

■  proud  of  such  an 
as  that  she  hat 
eat  as  was  the  distance  now  be- 
yer  Croft  and  Lady  Hanteville,  the 
e  Sir  John  Armstrong  became  a 
Miss  Armstrong  and 


Lch  over  too,  by  sea 
"  Y 


coi 
Li 


AMERICAN  BABIES. 

I  must  protest  that  American  babies  are  an  unhappy 
race.  They  eat  and  drink  just  as  they  please  ;  they  are 
never  punished  ;  they  are  never  banished,  snubbed,  and 
kept  iu  the  background  as  children  are  kept  with  us  ; 
and  yet  they  are  wretched  and  uncomfortable.  My 
heart  has  bled  for  them  as  I  have  heard  them  squalling 
by  the  hour  together  in  agonies  of  discontent  and  dys- 
pepsia. Can  it  be,  I  wonder,  that  children  are  happier 
when  they  are  made  to  obey  orders  and  are  sent  to  bed 
at  sis  o'clock,  than  when  allowed  to  regulate  their  own 
conduct ;  that  bread  and  milk  is  more  favourable  to 
laughter  and  soft  childish  ways  than  beef-steaks  and 
pickles  three  times  a  day ;  that  an  occasional  whipping, 
even,  will  conduce  to  rosy  cheeks  ?  It  is  an  idea  which 
I  should  never  dare  to  broach  to  an  American  mother ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  after  my  travels  on  the  western 
continent  my  opinions  have  a  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion. Beef-steaks  and  pickles  certainly  produce  smart 
little  men  and  women.  Let  that  be  taken  for  granted. 
But  rosy  laughter  and  winning  childish  ways  are,  I 
fancy,  the  produce  of  bread  and  milk. — Xorth  Amrnca. 
B>j  Ai>tliomj  Trollope. 

HOW  COAL  IS  GOT. 

The  real  getters  of  the  coal  are  the  so-called  heicers— 
the  strong  and  able  men  of  the  mine  ;  and  their  work  is 
the  most  peculiar  we  have  ever  witnessed.  In  a  small 
corner-like  recess,  full  of  floating  coal-dust,  foul  and 
noisome  with  bad  air  and  miscellaneous  refuge  and 
garbage,  glimmer  three  or  four  candles,  stuck  in  clay 
which  adheres  to  wall  and  roof;  and  there  may  be  only 
a  couple  of  Davy  lamps,  each  of  which  may  be  truly 
styled  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  Close  and  deliberate  scru- 
tiny will  discover  one  hewer  nearly  naked,  lying  upon 
his  back,  elevating  his  small  sharp  pickaxe  a  little 
above  his  nose,  and  picking  into  the  coal-seam  with 
might  and  main ;  another  is  squatting  down  and  using 
his  pick  like  a  common  labourer ;  a  third  is  cutting  a 
small  channel  in  the  seam,  and  preparing  to  drive  in 
wedges.  By  one  or  other  kind  of  application  the  coal 
is  broken  down  ;  but  if  too  hardly  imbedded,  gunpow- 
der is  employed,  and  the  mineral  blasted ;  the  dull, 
•  ,  muffled,  roof-shaking  boom  that  follows  each  blast, 
ite  and  gtart]mj,  the  ear  of  the  novice,  who  commonly  concludes 
1  that  the  whole  mine  has  exploded,  and  that  his  last 
moment  is  near  at  hand.  We  may  visit  recess  after 
recess  of  this  kind  in  the  same  extensive  mine,  and  yet 
fail  in  any  one  day  to  see  the  half.  There  is  an  old  pit 
I  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tyne — where,  by-the-bye, 


d.t 

at 


the  same  drawing  and  ,  George  Stephenson  worked— which  includes  no  less 


ojI  at  Alnwick,  and  had  been  rival  beauties 
ling-master's  ball.  And  now,  her  father's 
fe,  and  her  own  ambition,  had  raised  the  one 
!  the  other,  that  her  slightest  notice  was  an 
c  juld  not  bo  too  highly  appreciated. 

{To  lc  continued  in  our  next.) 


HOW  WE  ARE  DRILLED  BY  OUR  POLITE 

SERGEANT. 
JVnkVJ  C.TESTEppirLD,  of  the  Volunteers,  is  a  gen- 
«.ra.".n.  lie  doesn't  bawl  at  ns,  shout  at  us,  swear  at 
i,  ct  bully  us.  He  doesn't  hallo  out  "  'tention," 
ci.  colder  arms,"  "trail  arras,"  and  so  forth,  as  if  we 
°7C  merely  eoldiers.  Ob,  no ;  hi3  mode  of  giving 
the  rrord'  t3  r.ftcr  this  style,  which  every  Volunteer 
•tut  appreciate,  and  rajny  will  no  doubt  adopt : — 

1.  OsjassVmen,  -j  on  will  please  give  me  your  attention. 

2.  Yoa  will  be  kind  enongh  to  cast  your  head  and 
7*r§  to  the  right,  and  endeavour  to  observo  the  "im- 
tn/nVitc  bo^oin"  of  the  third  pfn'lemnn  from  yon. 

3.  Oblige  mc  now  by  casting  your  visual  organs  to  the 

4.  Allow  me  to  biggest  the  propriety  of  coming  to 


ontieacenci  to  shoulder  arms 
ecial  favour  by  coming  to  a 

K>!>ation,  I  beg  leavo  to  pro- 

yon  please  present  arms  ? 
If  under  an  everlasting  obli- 


pose  thi 
».  No 


ho  last  time,  permit  me  to  re- 
nt desire  that  you  should  come 


to 


I  should  be  delighted 

ises.  I  will  tt 

A  nabdiMi  them. 


iffability,  by 


onth  century 


ire — and  it  is  possible 
which  shall  tench  us 


than  some  seventy  miles  of  excavation,  if  all  tho  pas 
sages  were  put  together. — CornhiU. 

THE  CLOWN  IN  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

A  Clown  is  a  sort  of  human  crocus,  and  his  full 
bloom  takes  the  magnificent  form  of  a  light-coloured, 
flufl'y  great-coat,  combined  with  a  glossy  hat  with  a 
broadly-braided  and  turned-in  brim,  a  splendid  waist- 
coat, and  studs,  rings,  and  chains  designed  and  executed 
on  the  largest  scale  known  to  the  jeweller's  art.  His 
diamonds,  if  valued  according  to  their  size,  should  bo 
worth  a  king's  ransom,  or  shall  we  say,  a  Colleen  Bawn 
fortune  ?  It  is  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  Clown  in  private 
life  alway3  to  make  up  for  the  "  heavy  swell."  Perhaps 
this  may  be  only  the  natural  rebound  from  tho  fool's 
dress,  and  the  bumpkin's  grin,  and  tho  knock-kneed 
walk  of  his  footligbt  existence.  View  him  in  tho  street 
in  all  his  glory.  Does  he  look  like  a  personage  who 
could  condescend  to  squash  a  baby,  or  pocket  a  string 
of  sausages  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  magnificent  per- 
sonage turning  heels  over  head  ?  Can  you  conceive  a 
grand  seignour  like  this  being  troubled  in  his  mind  by  tho 
loss  of  afonrpenny  bit?  Can  yon  ima{?ino  him  stretching 
bis  mouth  from  ear  to  car, and  asking  you  "  how's  your 
mother  r"  If  he  wero  to  sing,  would  you  expect  "  Tip. 
petty wilchet."  or  "Hot  Codlings"  from  him?  No; 
Tijf-polj  or  8uon  la,  Tromba.  hor  does  the  clown  for- 
get his  dignity  even  when  he  wears  the  paint.  Though 
the  fluffy  great-coat  and  the  Brobdignagian  jewellery 
are  stowed  away  in  the  dressing-room,  the  self-im- 
portance is  all  here,  asserting  itself  royally  through  tho 
thick  coat  of  bismuth,  tho  moment  he  makes  his  exit 
and  reaches  the  wing.  See  him  come  off  from  bonnet- 
ing a  policeman,  stealing  a  leg  of  mutton,  or  tripping- 
up  a  baker.  He  is  no  longer  Clown,  but  Mv.  Gnmaldi 
Jones;  and  the  subordinates  at  the  wing  gay,  "  Sir," 
to  him ;  and  hi3  dresser  obsequiously  asks  him  if  he 
would  please  to  change;  and  to  all  these  respectful 
addresses  he  replies  in  the  lofty  stylo  of  a  Don  Mag- 
nifico.  No  eminent  tragedian  is  more  exact  ing  of  re- 
spect than  tho  favourito  Clown.  And  sometimes  in 
these  days  ho  gets  as  high  pay  as  the  eminent  tragedian. 
Pretty  actresses,  we  know,  are  apt  to  crush  the  hearts 
of  young  gallants  in  the  stalls.  But  did  it  ever  enter 
any  one  h  mind  to  conceivo  that  a  knoek-kneed,  wide- 
monthed  Clown  was,  in  any  point  of  view,  adapted  to 
crush  tho  hearts  of  ladies  in  tho  boxes P  We  should 
say,  never.  But  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  Clown  graces 
have  an  attraction  for  the  fair  sex.  We  onoo  knew  a 
Clown  who  was  taken  a  fancy  to  by  a  lady — a  real  lady, 
of  property,  too.  She  married  him,  and  next  boxing- 
night  the  Clown  camo  to  tho  theatre  in  his  own  car- 
riage. Hs  had  now  money  enough  for  his  support 
without  asking;  but  his  wife  liked  to  see  him  play 
Clown,  and  it  was  part  of  the  matrimonial  compact  that 
ho  should  continue  his  profession.— Loti'lon  tiocivty. 


RHYME  AND  REASON  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Never  be  cast  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spider  breaks  his 
thread  twenty  times,  twenty  times  will  he  mend  it 
again.  Make  up  your  mind  to  do  a  thing,  and  you  will 
do  it.  Fear  not  if  troubles  come  upon  you ;  keep  up 
your  spirits,  though  the  day  be  a  dark  one. 

Troubles  never  stop  for  ever — 
The  darkest  day  will  pass  away. 

If  the  sun  is  going  down,  look  up  at  the  stars ;  if  the 
earth  is  dark,  keep  your  eyes  on  heaven.  With  God'  : 
presence  and  God's  promise,  a  man  or  a  child  may  ba 
cheerful. 

Never  despair  when  fog's  in  the  air ! 

A  sunshiny  morning  will  come  without  warning. 

Mind  what  you  run  after.  Never  be  content  with  a 
bubble  that  will  burst,  or  a  firework  that  will  end  in 
smoke  and  darkness.  Get  that  which  you  can  keep, 
and  which  is  worth  keeping. 

Something  sterling,  that  will  stay 
When  gold  and  sifver  ily  away. 

Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.  Anger  will  come, 
but  resist  it  stoutly.  A  spark  may  set  a  house  on  fire. 
A  fit  of  passion  may  give  you  cause  to  mourn  all  the 
days  of  your  hie.   Never  revenge  an  injury. 

He  that  rcvengeth  knows  no  rest; 
The  meek  possess  a  peaceful  breast. 

TS  you  have  an  enemy,  act  kindly  to  him,  and  make 
him  your  friend.  You  may  not  win  him  over  at  once, 
but  try  again.  Let  one  kindness  be  followed  by  another 
till  you  have  compassed  your  end.  Little  by  little,  great 
things  are  completed. 

Water  falling  day  by  day 

Wears  the  hardest  rock  away. 

And  so  repeated  kindness  will  soften  a  heart  of  stone. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  willingly.  A  boy  that  is 
whipped  to  school  never  learns  his  lessons  well.  A  man 
that  is  compelled  to  work  cares  not  how  badly  it  is  per- 
formed, lie  that  pulls  off  his  coat  cheerfully,  strips  up 
his  sleeves  in  earnest,  and  sings  while  he  works,  is  the 
man  for  me. 

A  cheerful  spirit  gets  on  quick ; 
A  grumbler  in  the  mud  will  stick. 

Evil  thoughts  are  worse  enemies  than  lions  and  tigers ; 
for  we  can  keep  out  of  the  way  of  wild  beasts,  but  bad 
thoughts  win  their  way  everywhere.  The  cup  that,  is 
full  of  good  thoughts,  bad  thoughts  find  no  roo::i  to 
enter. 

Be  on  your  guard,  and  strive  and  pray, 
To  drive  all  cvd  thoughts  away. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

'Tis  a  desert  bleak  and  have — 

Sand  on  eartli,  and  sand  in  air; 

For  see  those  glittering  columns  there, 

Like  moving  fire. 
Few  and  stunted  are  tho  trees ; 
Deathly  is  tho  burning  breeze ; — 
No  place  of  shelter,  or  of  ease, 

For  those  that  tire. 
Bleached  bones  nro  strewn  around, 
Shining  from  the  scorched  ground  ;—• 
And  see  yon  vast  sepulchral  mound, 

Form'd  of  the  sand. 

Warlike  forms  lie  scattered  there, 
Festering  'neath  the  hot  sun's  glare; 
Each  sunken  face  with  that  Cx'd  stare — 
Death's  own  cold  brand. 

Long  and  weary  had  they  fasted  ; 
No  food— no  water— had  they  tasted. 
Each  stricken  man  so  ghastly  wasted— 

A  doomed  band. 
They  rcach'd  the  well,  and  found  it  dry; 
Their  parched  tongues  essayed  to  cry 
Aloud  to  Clod,— for  they  must  dio 

A  horrid  death. 
And  thcro  was  one  with  husky  tone. 
The  ending  of  his  'lying  moan 
Whispered,  "  My  Geraldino — my  own ! " 

With  his  last  breath. 

Tim  Marin. 


A  Laugttable  French  Miracle.— The  well-known 
French  missionary,  Father  Brindaine,  was  always  pocr 
— for  tho  simple  reason  that  he  gave  away  everything 
(hat  he  had.  One  evening,  he  asked  for  a  night's 
lodging  of  the  curate  of  the  village  through  which  ho 
passed,  and  the  worthy  man,  having  only  one  bed,  shared 
it  with  him.  At  day-break  Father  Brindaine  rose, 
according  to  his  custom,  and  went  to  say  his  prayers  a'i 
tho  neighbouring  church.  Returning  from  his  sacred 
duty,  ho  met  a  beggar  who  asked  alms.  "Alas,  my 
friend,  I  have  nothing  !"  said  the  good  priest,  mechani- 
cally patting  his  hand  into  his  breeches  pocket,  where, 
to  his  astonishment,  ho  found  something  hard,  wrapprd 
up  in  a  paper,  which  ho  knew  ho  had  not  left  there, 
lie  hastily  opened  tho  paper,  and  seeing  four  half- 
crowns  in  it,  cried  out  that  it  was  a  miracle.  He  gavo 
tho  money  to  the  beggar,  and  hastened  to  tho  church  to 
return  thanks  to  God  The  curato  noon  after  arrived 
there,  and  Father  lirindaino  related  tho  miraelo  with 
tho  greatest  unction ;  the  curato  turned  pale,  put  his 
hand  in  bis  pocket,  and  in  an  instant  perceived  thd; 
Father  Brindaine,  in  getting  up  iu  the  dark,  had  taken 
the  wrong  pair  of  breeches ;  ho  had  performed  a  mimel  j 
with  the  curate's  crowns. 
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TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Tun  late  floods  in  California  have  destroyed  property 
which  is  valued  at  ono  million  sterling. 

There  is  a  proposition  to  erect  model  lodging-houses, 
with  halls  for  educational  and  institutional  purposes,  free 
libraries,  &c.,  in  memory  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort. 

Thb  Council  of  the  Royal  Collcgo  of  Surgeons  havo  given 
directions  that  the  Huntcrian  Museum  be  thrown  open  to 
tho  public  every  day  during  the  summor  months,  except 
Saturday,  from  eleven  o'clock  until  five. 

Thb  skull  of  Confucius,  tho  Chineso  philosopher,  who  died 
in  the  year  376  B.C.,  holds  a  place  in  tho  International  Exhi- 
bition. [Perhaps  tho  skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whon  he  was 
a  little  boy,  would  bo  as  great  a  novelty,  and  be  equally  as 
authentic] 

Numerous  arrests,  mostly  among  women,  have  taken  place 
at  Warsaw,  on  account  of  prohibited  songs  having  been 
sung  in  the  Carmelite  Church.  Somo  conflicts  with  the 
police  took  place  in  Warsaw  on  tho  17th.  Cossacks  are 
encamped  in  tho  public  squares. 

A  gkani>  rifle  contest  botwoen  tho  volunteers  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  all  comers  will  take  place  on  tho  12th,  13th,  and 
11th  of  June,  at  the  ranges  of  the  St.  George's,  Queen's 
(Westminster),  West  Middlesex,  and  Paddington  Rifles,  at 
Wormwood  Scrubbs.  The  prizes  will  consist  of  Whitworth, 
Henry,  and  Turner  Rifles,  silver  cups,  and  money  prizes. 

A  letter  from  Brussels  states  that  an  important  and  un- 
looked-for improvement  in  the  health  of  King  Leopold  has 
spread  the  greatest  jov  among  all  classos  of  his  subjects  in 
every  part  of  tho  kingdom.  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  midst  of 
her  own  afflictions,  has  addressed  to  his  Majesty  an  auto- 
graph letter,  which  is  said  to  be  couched  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate language. 

Death  of  Blink  Bonny. — Mr.  W.  I'Anson  has  sustained  a 
sovere  loss  in  the  death  of  his  celebrated  mare  Blink  Bonny, 
tho.  winner  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks  in  1857,  and  the  only  ani- 
iaal,  except  Eleanor  (who  performed  tho  same  feat  in  1801), 
that  over  achieved  two  such  remarkable  successes.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  she  was  seized  with  milk  fever  and  diseased 
kidneys,  which  ended  in  her  death  on  the  19th. 

Thb  Mackerel  Fishery. — Mackerel  are  fish  of  passage 
which  visit  every  part  of  our  coasts  in  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  the  summer,  and  are  taken  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  conveyed  by  railway  from  the  coast  to  London  for 
t-ale.  The  fishing-boats  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  which 
are  sufficiently  near  to  the  Thames  are  accompanied  by 
East-sailing  cutters,  which  collect  the  takings  of  the  fishing- 
boats,  and  proceed  with  the  cargo  to  Billingsgate  Market, 
while  the  boats  pin  sue  their  occupation.  During  a  favour- 
able season,  lOO.uoo  mackerel  are  brought  to  Billingsgate 
Market  every  week. 

New  Colony  of  Albehtland.— In  a  few  days  a  large  body 
or  emigrants  will  leave  our  shores,  e«  masse,  to  found  a  new 
colony  in  New  Zealand,  which  will  be  named  after,  and  in 
Honour  of,  the  late  illustrious  Consort  of  our  Queen.  Tho 
first  instalment,  numbering  nearly  ono  thousand  persons, 
will  iuolude  in  its  ranks  members  of  nearly  every  class  of 
society,  and  of  various  religious  denominations.  Among 
these  are  ministers  of  religion,  lawyers,  schoolmasters ;  a 
printer,  with  presses  and  type  for  a  newspaper ;  medical 
men,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  farm-labourers, 
domestic  servants^  needlewomen,  &c. 

The  Mayoralty  of  London. — There  are  rumours  that  the 
present  Lord  Mayor  will  be  once  more  put  in  nomination. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  not  obtained  his  baronetcy  at 
the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition,  as  his  friends 
anticipated ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  going  out  of  office  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year,  he  will  not  be  Lord  Mayor  on 
the  9th  of  November,  on  which  day  the  Prince  of  Wales 
comes  of  age.  Tho  alderman  who  stands  next  in  the  order 
of  rotation  is  Mr.  William  Anderson  Rose.  In  the  event  of 
Mr.  Cubitt  being  nominated,  it  is  rumoured  that  there  will 
be  a  hard  battle,  as  tho  friends  of  Alderman  Rose  will  make 
a  strong  effort  to  secure  for  him  the  honours  of  the  mayoralty. 

The  Wardrobe  of  a  Lady  of  Fashion.— The  saleroom  of 
Messrs.  Debenham,  Storr,  and  Sons,  in  Covent-garden,  was 
crowded  lately  with  the  fair  sex,  attracted  thither  by  the 
announcement  that  the  costly  wardrobe  of  a  lady  of  fashion, 
deceased,  chiefly  supplied  by  an  eminent  Parisian  modiste 
within  the  last  twelvemonths,  would  be  dispersed  at  the 
hammer.  The  extensive  room  glittered  with  rich  and  gay 
colour — Genoa  velvets,  brocaded  silks,  sables,  cashmeres, 
lace9 — mingled  together  in  strange  variety.  There  were  in 
all  200  dresses  of  every  variety  of  material  and  value,  and 
they  realised  between  £500  and  £600.  One  of  the  lots  was  a 
moire-antique  dress  with  turquoise  buttons.  Tho  buttons 
from  this  dress  had  been  stolen  whilst  on  view ;  but,  the  thief 
having  been  detected,  and  the  property  found  on  him,  the 
auctioneer  announced  that  tho  buttons  would  bo  delivered 
to  the  purchaser. 

Letter-Carrying  and  Postage-Stamps. — The  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  to  receive  from  the  Post-Office 
£553,891  for  carrying  the  letters  this  year ;  mail-coaches  only 
£13,509.  Carts,  stage-coaches,  and  omnibuses,  however,  will 
get  no  less  than  £12-1,910.  It  will  cost  £700  to  provide  clothes 
tor  the  mail-guards,  £16,150  to  pay  their  wages  and  the  wages 
of  mail-porters,  £10,960  for  the  supply  and  repair  of  mail- 
bags,  £2,080  for  apparatus  for  exchanging  them  on  railroads. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  mails  in  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year  is  taken  at  £755,980.  But  for  the  convey- 
ance of  mails  abroad— the  packet-service — the  country  is  to 
pay  above  iWOO.OOO.  The  manufacture  of  postage-labels  and 
of  the  envelopes  provided  at  the  Post-Office  is  estimated  to 
cost  £27,916  this  year.  The  poundage  allowed  to  distributors 
amounts  to  £4,600.  The  whole  Post-Office  department  em- 
ploys more  than  25,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wisiminsteb  Chapter-House. — Steps  arc  being  taken  to 
restore  the  Chapter-House  in  connection  with  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  most  elegant  structure,  which  is  justly  regarded 
as  ono  of  the  finest  examples  of  early  English  architecture, 
was  built  by  King  Henry  III.,  about  the  year  1250.  But  it 
has  Buffered  more  than  five  centuries  of  neglect  and  barba- 
rous adaptation  to  every-day  uses,  and  has  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  wreck.  The  main  features  have,  however,  been  dili- 
gently traced  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect.  The  Chap- 
ter-House was  made  over  by  the  convent  of  Westminster  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IH.,  with  the  express  condition  that  the  Crown  should 
keep  it  in  repair.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Commons 
having  removed  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  the  Chapter-House 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  ever 
■ince  employed  as  a  record-office,  and  it  is  in  adapting  it  to 
that  purpose  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  un- 
sightly state. 


THE  JESTER 

Can  any  one  defino  the  exact  width  of  a  narrow  escape  ? 
Never  sleep  in  the  company  of  ladies — or  you  can't  wink 
at  them. 

An  American  has  invented  a  machine  which  is  to  bo  driven 
by  tho  forco  of  circumstances. 

TnB  French,  who  eat  more  frogs  than  all  tho  rest  of  the 
world,  aro  tho  least  given  to  croaking. 

Second  Childhood. — Grown-up  men  may  be  seen  in  the 
street  ovory  day  with  their  "peg-tops." 

Tub  man  who  "kept  his  word"  gave  serious  offence  to 
Webster,  who  wanted  it  for  his  dictionary. 

Some  of  tho  young  ladies  say  that  the  times  are  so  hard 
that  the  young  men  cannot  pay  their  addresses. 

*'  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  are  in  a  settled  melancholy." — 
"  No,  madam,  my  melancholy  won't  settle— it  has  too  much 
grounds." 

Words  should  bo  seconded  by  action;  it  isn't  enough  for 
the  housowifo  to  say  to  a  stocking  with  a  hole  in  it,  "  You  be 
darned." 

Whom  did  Robinson  Crusoe  meet  on  being  cast  on  the 
desert  island?  A  great  swell  on  the  shore  and  a  little  cove 
running  inland. 

"  Comb,  sonny,  get  up,"  said  an  indulgent  father  to  his 
hopeful  son,  the  other  morning.  "  Remember  tho  early  bird 
catches  the  worm." — "  What  do  I  care  ?  "  replied  tho  young 
hopeful ;  "mother  won't  let  me  go  a-fishing." 

A  boy  and  girl  of  tender  years  were  disputing  as  to  what 
their  mothers  could  do.  Getting  impatient,  the  little  damsel 
blurted  out,  by  way  of  a  climax  and  a  clincher,  "  Well,  there 
is  one  thing  that  my  mother  can  do  that  yours  can't— my 
mother  can  take  every  one  of  her  teeth  out  at  once !  " 

"And  That's  a  Fact." — Sunstrokes  are  so  frequent  in  the 
East,  it  is  jocosely  said,  that  in  India,  when  a  lady  tranquilly 
sitting  at  tiffin  is  suddenly  incinerated  by  a  blazing  beam, 
her  husband  coolly  rings  the  bell,  and  says  to  the  attendant 
menial,  "  Bring  fresh  glasses,  and  sweep  up  your  mistress." 

The  great  law  of  nature  is,  "eat  and  be  eaten."  The 
spawn-eater  swallows  the  worm,  the  shark  swallows  the 
spawn-eater;  the  hawk  pounces  on  the  chicken,  the  eaglo  on 
the  hawk,  the  sportsman  on  the  eagle ;  rogues  feed  on  honest 
men,  pettifoggers  on  rogues,  and  the  devil  on  pettifoggers. 
Queer  arrangement  this ;  but  who  will  say  that  it  is  not  all 
for  the  best  ?   Let  us  turn  over  and  reflect. 

A  Debt  of  Honour. — A  poor  fellow,  who  had  spent  scores 
of  pounds  at  the  bar  drinking,  one  day  asked  the  landlord 
to  trust  Mm  with  a  glass  of  liquor.  "No,"  was  tho  surly 
reply:  "I  never  make  a  practice  of  doing  such  things."  The 
man  turned  to  a  bystander  and  said,  "  Sir,  will  you  lend  me 
a  sixpence?"  "Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  Tho  landlord 
with  alacrity  placed  the  glass  before  the  man,  who  swallowed 
its  contents ;  then  handing  the  money  to  the  lender,  said : — 
"  Here,  sir,  is  tho  sixpence  I  owe  you ;  I  make  it  a  point, 
degraded  as  I  am,  always  to  pay  borrowed  money  before  I 
pay  my  spirit  bill." 


HOME  HINTS 

To  Make  Hens  Lay. — Take  some  oats  and  boil  them  until 
soft,  then  fry  them  in  hot  fat,  and  you  will  have  any  quan- 
tity of  eggs. 

To  Gather  and  Preserve  Herbs. — Herbs  should  be  ga- 
thered early  in  a  morning,  at  a  season  when  they  are  just 
beginning  to  flower.  The  dust  should  be  washed  or  brushed 
off  them,  and  they  should  be  then  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  as 
quick  as  possible. 

Cats,  Dogs,  etc.,  Unwholesome  in  Crowded  Dwellings. 
— Cats  and  dogs,  when  kept  in  close  rooms,  are  injurious  to 
health ;  the  keeping  of  rabbits  and  poultry  in  confined  areas 
and  back  yards,  littered,  as  they  generally  are,  with  stale 
vegetables,  &c,  is  also  very  objectionable. 

To  Make  Really  Good  Toast. — Cut  off  all  the  crust  neatly 
— a  square,  crumby  loaf  of  bread  is  the  best  to  cut  from — 
bake  to  fancy,  lay  on  plenty  of  good  tub  butter,  stand  over 
a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  keep  hot  with  a  dish-cover.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  renew  the  toast  in  small  quantities,  rather 
than  have  a  large  plate  of  sodden  toast  on  the  table. 

Clotted  Cream. — The  far-famed  cream  is  thus  produced: 
— It  is  left  in  the  pans,  into  which  it  has  been  strained,  for 
twelve  hours  in  summer  and  thirty-six  in  winter,  and  then 
put  on  a  hot  plate,  heated  on  a  fire  from  below ;  it  must  be 
brought  slowly  to  scalding  heat,  but  not  allowed  to  boil  or 
simmer.  When  it  is  ready  to  be  removed,  small  bubbles  will 
appear  on  the  surface ;  it  should  then  be  carried  back  to  the 
dairy,  and  let  stand  twelve  hours  before  it  is  skimmed.  The 
milk  for  clotted  cream  should  be  placed  in  shallower  pans 
than  ordinary  milk. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Tour  Hat. — If  your  hat  is  wet,  shake 
it  out  as  much  as  possible,  then  brush  it  with  a  soft  brush, 
as  smooth  as  you  can,  or  with  a  clean  linen  cloth  or  hand- 
kerchief -wipe  it  very  carefully.  Keep  tho  beaver  flat  and 
smooth,  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it  was  first  placed ; 
then,  with  a  small  cane,  beat  the  nap  gently  up,  and  hang  it 
to  dry  in  a  cool  place.  When  dry,  lay  it  on  a  table,  and 
brush  it  round  several  times  with  a  soft  brush  in  the  proper 
direction,  and  you  will  find  your  hat  not  in  the  least  injured 
by  the  rain.  It  the  gloss  is  not  quite  so  high  as  you  wish, 
take  a  flat-iron  moderately  heated,  and  pass  the  same  two 
or  three  times  gently  over  the  hat ;  brush  it  afterwards,  and 
it  will  become  nearly  as  handsome  as  when  sent  home  from 
tho  miker. 

 »  

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Alcohol  a  Poison.— When  taken  in  large  doses,  either  as 
spirits  of  wine  or  any  of  the  ardent  spirits,  such  as  brandy, 
gin,  &c,  alcohol  exhibits  all  the  effects  which  wo  see  in  the 
various  stages  of  inebriety ;  these  are  followed  by  total  in- 
sensibility, coma,  and  death ;  if  tho  system  can  be  relieved  in 
time  of  the  poison,  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  or  an 
emetic,  tho  life  of  the  patient  may  be  saved.  The  best  resto- 
ratives are  ammonia  given  in  the  form  of  the  aromatic  spirit, 
and  strong  coffee,  as  in  case  of  poisoning  by  opium. 

Visiting  Sick-Rooms. — Never  venture  into  a  sick-room  in 
a  violent  perspiration  (if  circumstances  require  a  continu- 
ance there  for  any  time) ;  for  the  moment  the  body  becomes 
cold,  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  absorb  the  infection  and  receive 
the  disease ;  nor  visit  a  sick  person  (especially  if  the  com- 
plaint be  of  a  contagious  nature)  with  an  empty  stomach,  as 
this  disposes  the  system  more  readily  to  receive  the  infec'ion. 
In  attending  a  sick  person,  stand  where  the  air  passes  from 
the  door  or  window  to  tho  bed  of  the  diseased,  not  betwixt 
the  diseased  person  and  any  fire  that  is  in  the  room,  as  the 
heat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the  infectious  vapour  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  much  danger  would  arise  from  breathing  in  it. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Origin  of  thb  "Devil's  Own."— When  (says  Lord  Stan- 
hope, in  his  "Life  of  Pitt,")  tho  Temple  Companies  had  de- 
filed before  him,  his  Majesty  inquired  of  Erskine,  who  com- 
manded them  as  Lieut.-Colonel,  what  was  the  composition 
of  that  Corps.  "They  are  all  lawyers,  sir,"  said  Erskine. 
"What!  what!"  exclaimed  tho  king,  "all  lawyers— all 
lawyers  ?   Call  them  the  Devil's  Own." 

Photographs.— People  who  come  out  of  the  photographic 
struggle  tho  best,  and  who  are  least  injured  in  the  engage- 
ment, aro  people  of  ordinary  appearance,  from  whom  we  do 
not  expect  much.  It  is  common  to  hear  some  lady  who  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  bo  pretty,  urged  by  her  friends 
to  sit  for  a  carte  de  visit e.  "You  really  ought  to  have  it 
dono,"  they  Bay;  "you  would  make  such  a  charming  por- 
trait." The  portrait  is  taken,  and  is,  after  all,  not  charming. 
On  tho  contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  the  reverse  to  make  the 
dearest  of  the  victim's  female  friends  happy. 

Origin  of  the  Brighton  "Fly." — Everybody  who  has 
gone  to  Brighton  must  have  wondered  why  it  is  that  cabs 
are  there  systematically  called  "  Flys."  Mr.  J.  A.  Erredge, 
in  his  admirable  History  of  Brighthelmslone,  offers  this  expla- 
nation : — "  During  the  erection  of  the  royal  Btables  in  Church- 
street,  in  1809,  a  carpenter,  who  lived  in  Jew-street,  named 
John  Butcher,  accidentally  fell  and  injured  himself.  Upon 
his  recovery,  not  being  able  to  resume  tho  heavy  work  of  his 
trade,  he  constructed  a  machine  of  a  similar  make  to  tho 
sedan  chair,  and  placed  it  upon  four  wheels.  It  was  drawn 
by  hand,  in  the  same  manner  as  Bath  chairs,  while  an 
assistant,  when  the  person  being  conveyed  was  heavy, 
pushed  behind.  Its  introduction  was  quite  a  favourite  fea- 
ture amongst  the  nobility,  and  a  second,  in  consoquenco, 
was  soon  constructed.  These  two  vehicles  were  extensively 
patronised  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  noble  companions ; 
and,  from  being  employed  by  them  on  special  occasions 
of  a  midnight  "lark,"  they  received  tho  name  of  " Fly-by- 
nights,"  and  soon  entirely  superseded  sedan-chairs,  except 
for  invalids  on  their  conveyance  to  and  from  tho  Baths. 
Butcher,  from  tho  great  success  which  attended  his  project, 
being  desirous  that  his  flys  should  havo  a  more  elegant  ap- 
pearance than  his  ability  in  the  ornamental  could  effect,  sent 
one  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  being  repainted  and  varnished, 
to  Mr.  Blaker,  coachmaker,  Regent-street;  and  he,  having  an 
eye  to  business,  purloined  the  design,  and  improved  upon 
it  by  making  two  or  three,  to  be  drawn  by  horses." 

 o  

RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Blondins  of  Bygone  Times. — Froissart  describes  the  fes- 
tivities which  took  place  at  Paris  in  1385,  on  occasion  of  tho 
marriage  of  Charles  VI.  with  Isabel  of  Bavaria.  Among  tho 
exhibitors  was  a  rope-dancer.  "  Ho  tyed  a  cord  upon  the 
hyest  bouse  on  the  brydge  of  St.  Mycholl  over  all  the  houses, 
and  the  other  ende  was  tyed  to  the  hyest  tower  of  Our  Ladye's 
Church  (cathedral  of  Notre  Dame) ;  and  as  the  Quene  passed 
by  and  was  in  the  great  strete  called  Our  Ladye's  strete  (Ruo 
Notre  Dame),  this  sayd  Master,  with  two  brynninge  candells 
in  hys  handes,  issued  out  of  a  littel  stage  that  he  had  mado 
on  the  heyght  of  Our  Ladye's  tower,  synginge  as  he  went 
upon  the  corde  all  alonge  tho  great  strete,  so  that  all  that 
sawo  hj'm  hadde  niarveille  how  it  might  be ;  and  he  boro 
still  in  hys  handes  the  two  brynninge  candells,  so  that  ho 
might  bo  sene  all  over  Parys,  and  two  myles  without  tho 
citie."  The  different  editors  of  Froissart  have  disputed 
whether  the  man  is  described  as  sliding  or  walking  on  tho 
rope ;  but  all  agree  that  thore  is  no  mention  of  a  balancing- 
pole.  From  an  old  manuscript  preserved  in  tho  Collego  of 
Arms,  we  learn  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain feats  performed  at  Richmond  (in  Surrey)  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  with  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
November  1501 : — "  Upon  the  outside  of  the  walls" — we  mo- 
dernize the  orthography — ' '  directly  under  tho  windows,  were 
bars  and  void  space  for  jousts ;  also,  there  were  set  up  and 
raised  two  high  and  great  posts,  with  crosses ;  these  posts 
first  set  and  driven  in  the  ground.  Over  the  crosses  was  a 
great  cable  stretched  stedfastly,  and  drawn  with  a  wheel, 
and  stayed  upon  both  sides  with  divers  cords,  so  that  tho 
sight  of  it  was  like  unto  the  ridging  of  an  house.  Upon  this 
frame  and  cable  ascended  and  went  up  a  Spaniard,  tho 
which  shewed  there  many  wonders,  and  delicious  points  of 
tumbling  and  dancing,  and  other  sleights.  First,  he  went 
up  into  the  frame  (and  a  certain  stay  in  his  hand),  to  tho 
number  of  forty  feet,  somewhat  aslope ;  and  when  he  camo 
to  the  height,  left  his  stay,  and  went  upon  the  cable,  some- 
time on  pattens,  sometime  with  tennis-balls,  sometime 
with  fetters  of  iron,  dancing  with  bells,  and  leaping  many 
leaps  upon  the  said  cable,  backward  and  forward.' ' — Chambers, 

 ♦  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

The  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  habit  is  by  ono  decided 

effort. 

Women  arc  too  apt  to  think  that  certain  vices  in  a  young 
man,  like  moles  upon  a  fair  skin,  are  beauty-spots. 

When  a  man  resolves  to  keep  up  expensive  appearances 
till  he  can  hold  out  no  longer,  his  moral  frame  goes  to  wreck 
as  fast  as  his  circumstances. 

As  blossoms  and  flowers  are  strewed  upon  the  earth  by 
the  hand  of  Spring — as  the  kindness  of  Summer  produceth 
in  perfection  the  bounties  of  harvest— so  the  smiles  of  Pity 
shed  blessings  on  the  children  of  misfortune. 

"Now"  is  the  constant  syllable  ticking  from  the  clock  of 
Time.  "Now"  is  the  watchword  of  the  wise.  "Now"  is 
on  the  banner  of  tho  prudent.  It  is  a  sorry  way  to  get  through 
the  world,  saying  "then"  I  will  do  it.  "Now"  is  ours — 
"  Then  "  may  never  be. 

The  heart  of  the  generous  man  is  like  the  clouds  of  heaven 
which  drip  upon  tho  earth,  fruits,  herbage,  and  flowers ;  tho 
heart  of  the  ungrateful  is  liko  a  desert  of  sand,  which  swal- 
lowcth  with  greediness  the  showers  that  fall,  and  bnrieth 
them  in  her  bosom,  and  produceth  nothing. 

Moral  of  thb  Garden. — Nothing  teaches  patience  like  a 
garden.  You  may  go  round  and  watch  the  opening  bud 
from  day  to  day ;  but  it  takes  its  own  time,  and  you  cannot 
urge  it  on  faster  than  it  will.  If  forced,  it  is  only  torn  to 
pieces.  All  the  best  results  of  a  garden,  liko  those  of  life, 
are  slowly,  but  regularly  progressive. 
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HE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CORRIDOR. 

into  the  road  a  mile  away,  mid  was  barefooted  ;  but  ho 
hnn-ied  on  as  if  every  step  betrayed  him. 

Once,  at  an  angle  of  the  stairs,  ho  paused.  Tho  slam- 
ming of  a  door  rang  ominously  through  the  house,  and 
filled  hirn  with  mortal  terror.  He  could  not  stir.  Cold, 
clammy  drops  suffused  his  brow ;  his  every  limb  trem- 
bled, until  the  house  seemed  shaking.  For  the  instant 
he  had  no  power  fc  move.  Then,  with  the  frantic 
energy  of  terror,  he  bounded  forward,  and  in  threo 
steps  gained  the  garret  beneath  the  roof. 

It  was  almost  dark. 

The  lamp  burning  upon  the  table  had  sunk  into  its 
socket :  the  ashes  in  the  grate  were  white  and  cold. 

With  a  trembling  hand,  with  teeth  chattering  audibly, 
he  seized  tho  lamp  and  shook  from  it  the  gathering  ash 
upon  the  wiek  ;  even  as  he  did  so,  glancing  around  him 
and  behind  him,  as  if  ho  feared  to  encounter  there  that 
from  which  he  had  fled  so  far. 

As  the  light  streamed  up  he  closed  tho  door,  locked 
it,  and  drew  a  heavy  chest  before  it  by  way  of  barri- 
cade. 

'*  I  shall  hear  Monnerat  come,"  he  flaid  ;  "  I  shall 
not  sleep  Sleep!  Shall  f  ever  sleep  again?  Oh,  to 
what  a  state  this  drug  has  reduced  me!  T  tremble  at 
1  don't  SHOW  whut  — I  fly  from  shadows — T  fill  tho  air 
with  phantoms.    Ah  !  What  goise  was  that  ? 


It  was  only  tho  night-wind  moaning  round  tho  court. 
Yet  how  it  startled  him  ! 

"  I've  stabbed  men  before,"  he  said,  trying  to  reason 
himself  into  calmness,  "  and  haven't  felt  it.  They  de- 
served it,  for  they  were  traitors  to  Us  ;  and  what  is 
he  ?  Worse,  far  worse  He  takes  advantage  of  a  woman 
of  noble  birth,  trades  on  her  weakness,  and  has  all  the 
will  to  bring  her  and  her  family  to  disgrace.  Ho  would 
perpetuate  our  race  by  tho  pollution  of  his  own  rascally 
blood  !  It  is  a  man's  part  to  avenge  a  crime  like  that. 
There  is  no  law  to  do  it;  but  justice  makes  it  righteous." 

He  hastened  as  he  spoke  to  a  small  cabinet  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  took  theneo  a  folded  paper. 
Bringing  it  to  the  light,  ho  unfolded  it.  A  peculiar 
narcotic  smell  filled  tho  chamber.  It  proceeded  from 
a  small  lozengc-shaped  cake,  of  a  rich  brown  colour 
and  smooth  texture,  from  which  he  hastily  cut  a  por- 
tion. This  he  put  into  his  mouth  with  the  avidity  with 
which  the  drunkard  raises  tho  glass  to  his  lips.  Tho 
tasto  was  bitter,  even  acrid,  but  it  did  not  repel  him. 

To  the  opinm-eater's  lips  tho  tasto  of  his  beloved 
poison  is  sweeter  than  anything  on  earth. 

As  the  drug  began  to  exert  its  influence,  the  wild, 
terrified  look  passed  from  the  face  of  tho  wretched  man. 
Ho  wa.'S  still  haunted  by  the  nnmeleas terror — the  aveng- 
ing shadow  of  tho  crime  ho  had  committed ;  but  tho 
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fumes  of  the  narcotic  at  that  stage  soothed  and  calmed 
him,  and  his  racked  nerves  no  longer  thrilled  with 
agony. 

As  ho  sat,  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  lamp,  the 
aspect  of  all  within  and  around  him  seemed  to  change. 

Memories  slowly  passed  into  dreams. 

Even  conscience  spoko  in  enfeebled  tones,  as  if  its 
voice  was  without,  and  not  within,  tho  breast. 

The  opium  both  charmed  and  slnpificd.  It  robbed 
its  victim  of  the  power  to  think  or  feel ;  and  it  infused 
into  his  brain  an  apathy,  at  first  delicious,  then  oppres- 
sive, and  finally  loathsome. 

At  present  the  victim  had  reached  tho  first  stage  only. 
There  was  even  coherence  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his 
mutterings,  as  he  said — 

"  They  must  havo  found  tho  body ;  where  have  they 
conveyed  it  ?  To  her  houso  ?  I  hardly  daro  to  hopo  it, 
and  yet  it  might  be  so.  They  would  read  the  paper, 
and  might  believo  that  it  was  his  lordship — his  lord- 
ship! Hal  ha!  They  may  havo  taken  him  to  her. 
They  may  havo  surprised  her  in  tho  midst  of  her  great 
friends.  They  may  have  thrown  his  bleeding  corpse  at 
her  feet!  And  she?  Surely  sho  would  drop  liko  a 
stone  over  her  paramour!" 

Tho  idea  was  so  pleasing  that  it  lit  up  his  clouding 
eyes  with  a  ray  of  joy. 

"  At  any  rate,  she  must  hear  of  it,"  ho  continued, 
"she  must!  And  she  will  learn  tho  truth;  sho  will 
know  that  an  invisible  hand  has  punished  his  presump- 
tion and  her  loathsome  passion  as  they  deserved — as 
they  deserved." 

There  was  comfort  in  this. 

But  soon  the  current  of  his  thoughts  changed.  The 
fear  of  detection  rc-awoko  in  hiru,  filling  tho  air  with 
noises,  and  giving  to  the  shadows  of  the  room  the  out- 
hues  of  human  forms. 

Onco  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  door,  which  ho  had 
closed  and  barricaded,  was  open — open  several  inches, 
and  that  eyes  gleamed  from  the  dark  aperture ! 

He  rose  with  a  cry,  and  staggering  forward,  found 
tho  door  as  he  had  left  it,  fast. 

But  was  there  no  one  on  the  outside  ? 

That  was  the  fresh  terror  which  grew  on  him  as  he 
resumed  his  seat. 

Yes ;  he  could  hear  their  breathing — he  could  detect 
the  rustle  of  their  dress.  All,  horror !  An  open  letter 
which  had  fallen  on  the  ground  and  had  lain  unnoticed, 
was  moving,  moving — unseen  hands  were  dragging  it 
towards  the  door ;  they  would  soon  have  it,  and  they 
would  make  evidence  of  it ! 

Again  he  rose,  and,  rushing  to  the  spot,  stamped  on 
the  paper  fiercely.  With  the  action  the  delusion 
vanished ;  the  paper  had  not  moved. 

Returning  to  his  scat,  his  dull  eyes  fell  on  the  crucifix 
which  hung,  as  we  have  said,  above  tho  fire.  He  did  not 
dare  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  Sacred  face  which  looked 
from  it — his  heart  told  him  the  reproving  look  which  it 
must  wear — but  in  passing,  his  gaze  rested  on  a  littlo 
cabinet  of  ebony,  out  of  which  the  cross  rose. 

Upon  that  cabinet  was  inscribed  a  peculiar  mono- 
gram. 

To  strangers  it  presented  an  insoluble  mystery ;  but 
to  the  occupants  of  this  room — this  man  Roderick  and 
Paul  Monnerat — it  had  a  plain  and  terrible  significance. 

It  implied — Obedience  to  Death ;  Secrecy  to  Annihi- 
lation ! 

But  the  thoughts  of  the  opium-eaterwere  not  at  this 
moment  fixed  either  on  the  awful  monogram  or  the 
Sacred  Presence  by  which  it  was  surmounted.  They 
had  reverted  to  the  interior  <>1  the  little  cabinet. 

"  The  daggers !"  he  exclaimed.  "  With  which  did  I 
execute  this  most  righteous  deed  ?" 

Touching  a  secret  spring,  he  opened  tho  cabinet  as 
he  spoke. 

The  interior  was  small,  and  was  fitted  as  if  for  the 
reception  of  jewels.  It  was  lined  with  a  rich  velvet  of 
three  colours,  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  in  this  lining 
were  two  indentations. 

In  one  was  imbedded  a  dagger,  with  a  glittering  han- 
dle, and  having  on  the  blade  the  monogram  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  a  number.  The  number  was  1,002. 

The  other  indentation  was  empty,  but  on  the  velvet 
was  the  monogram  and  another  number. 

This  n  umber  was  1,001. 

"Idiot  that  I  have  been!"  cried  the  unhappy  man. 
"  I  havo  exposed  myself  to  destruction,  and  I  might 
have  taken  tho  other  dagger,  and  so  implicated  Paul, 
who  calls  himself  the  comrade,  and  is — the  Spy !" 

Cursing  his  own  folly,  he  closed  the  cabinet  with  a 
spring,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  watched  with  lack-lus- 
tre eyes  and  slupitying  brain  the  dawn  of  morning. 

*:••         t         *  # 

Five  days  had  passed,  and  Paul  Monnerat  had  not 
returned  to  Gray's  Inn-lane. 

Much  as  he  feared,  and  little  as  he  loved  this  com- 
rade,  his  protracted  absence  awoke  in  Roderick  a  feel- 
ing of  indescribable  alarm. 

At  first  he  did  not  connect  his  absence  in  any  way 
with  his  own  criminal  act.  He  knew  the  desperate 
character  of  the  man ;  and  was  aware  of  his  propensity 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances— in  other  words,  to 
rob  those  whom  chance  might  throw  in  his  way.  What 
more  probable  than  that  he  should  have  been  delected 
in  some  nefarious  transaction,  and  carried  off  to  answer 
for  it  to  the  ministers  of  justice  ? 

Yet  Roderick  was  uneasy. 


It  was  because  ho  knew  Paul  Monnerat  in  his  cha- 
racter of  spy,  as  well  as  in  other  capacities,  that  he  sus- 
pected some  evil.  His  abseuco  filled  him  with  dread ; 
but  ho  looked  forward  to  his  return  with  apprehension. 

At  length  lie  came. 

A  miserable  day  had  worn  itself  out  into  a  wet  and 
dreary  night.  Tho  wind  moaned  and  raged  by  turns 
about  the  silent  court,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  old  house 
wih  supernatural  noises. 

Roderick  lay  in  a  half-stupor,  haunted  by  fears  which 
even  opium  could  not  drown. 

The  door  was  still  barricaded. 

Suddenly  tho  man  started. 

Three  rapid  taps,  followed  by  one  at  an  interval  of  a 
second,  were  given  at  the  door.  They  were  not  pro- 
duced simply  by  the  knuckles,  but  by  a  heavy  sub- 
stance.  Perhaps  with  tho  handle  of  a  dagger  ? 

The  man  started,  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  as  if  to  clear  his  brain. 

"  "lis  he!"  exclaimed  Roderick,  and  his  Hp3  trem- 
bled in  tho  utteranco  of  tho  words:  "I  must  admit 
him." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  two 
men  stood  face  to  face. 

Paul  Monnerat  did  not  speak.  His  eyes  rested  upon 
the  face  that  confronted  his  with  a  strango  scrutiny ; 
and  he  appeared  to  be  satisfying  himself  on  somo  point 
of  vital  intorcst. 

"  Paul  I"  cried  Roderick,  in  the  almost  feminine  tone 
which  opium  had  imparted  to  his  voice,  "  what  has 
happened?" 

"  Much,"  replied  the  other. 

"  But  you  have  been  so  long  away.  Have  you  been  in 
any  danger  ?" 

"  Of  my  life,"  he  answered ;  "  nothing  more." 

Ho  closed  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  beckoning 
Roderick  to  his  seat,  took  that  nearest  him. 

"  You  have  wine — spirits :  give  me  some." 

There  was  something  morose  and  savage  in  his  tone, 
and  his  manner  was  offensively  imperious. 

Roderick  would  have  resented  alike  the  manner  and 
the  command  ;  but  he  did  not  dare.  A  singular  mis- 
giving of  the  Frenchman  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

Without  a  word,  he  lifted  a  stone  jar  upon  the  table, 
and  placing  glasses  beside  it,  motioned  to  his  companion 
to  drink. 

Paul  needed  no  inducement.  Pouring  out  a  tumbler 
of  raw  spirit,  high  in  colour  and  fiery  in  taste,  he  swal- 
lowed it  at  a  draught. 

"  It  is  life — life !"  he  exclaimed,  refilling  tho  glass. 
"  For  a  whole  week  I  have  tasted  nothing  but  water. 
Think  of  that,  Roderick— water !" 

And  he  fairly  shuddered  at  the  recollection. 

"  You  have  been  in  trouble  Paul ;  I  know  it,"  said 
Roderick.  "  Tell  me  what  has  been  the  cause  of  your 
long  absence  ?" 

"  You  don't  know  ?"  asked  the  other,  doubtfully. 

"  I  ?  How  is  it  possible  ?  A  prisoner  to  myself, 
here  in  this  hole,  what  do  I  know  of  what  passes  in  the 
world  ?" 

Paul  threw  off  another  tumbler  of  spirit. 
True,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  hears, 
but  does  not  therefore  assent.    "  I  liad  forgotten.  You 
have  not  stirred  from  this  place  j  at  least,  that  is  your 
impression  ?" 

"  It  is  true — absolutely  true." 

"  You  believe  so,  and  I  do  not  discredit  you.  No 
man  can  speak  beyond  what  he  believes.   Yet  all  are 

liable  to  be  mistaken — you  most  of  all." 

a  j  p» 

"  Simply  because,  lost  in  tho  opium  clouds  in  which 
you  live,  you  sacrifice  all  the  faculties  of  your  mind — 
even  that  of  memory.  But  we  will  not  discuss  this.  I 
Vill  merely  relate  to  you  what  has  happened.  You  well 
remember  the  night  on  which  I  left  this  room  ?" 

"  Well— quite  well." 

"  Not  quite,  perhaps,  but  nearly  enough.  It  was 
late ;  for  I  had  been  examining  certain  papers  in  con- 
nection with  " 

He  paused  an  instant,  and  made  a  sign  with  his  thumb 
upon  his  breast. 

Roderick,  in  equal  silence,  imitated  the  action  upon 
his  breast. 

Between  them  they  signed  the  monogram  that  was 
upon  the  ebony  cabinet,  and  upon  the  dagger  under  the 
crucifix. 

"I  left  you,  then,  sitting  as  you  are  now  sitting; 
your  head  resting  upon  the  cushion  as  it  now  rests ; 
your  eyes  closed  under  their  swollen  lids ;  your  cheeks 
blue  and  swollen;  your  breathing  hard  and  painful; 
your  appearance  that  of  a  man  insensible  from  the 
semi-poison  of  the  drag  you  use." 

Roderick  assented. 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  you.  If  I  had  done  so  you 
would  not  have  heard,  or  hearing  you  could  not  have 
answered,  for  you  had,  reached  the  point  of  insensi- 
bility." 

He  dwelt  upon  these  words  as  if  to  watch  their  effect. 
Not  a  muscle  on  the  face  of  Roderick  moved. 

"  Knowing  tins,"  ho  resumed,  "  I  went  silently 
down,  and  out  into  the  streets.  I  wandered,  as  is  my 
custom,  in  search  of  what  might  happen.  I  wandered 
late ;  and  tho  hour  for  my  return  was  come,  when  I 
became  the  witness  of  a  tragedy." 

"A  tragedy?" 

"  Yes ;  as  1  made  my  way  through  a  low  and  deserted 
street,  I  heard  a  cry,  and  witnessed  an  assassination." 


"  You  witnessed  it  ?" 

"  I  did.  I  saw  the  assassin  rush  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  without  a  word  plant  a  d..;;ger  into 
the  breast  of  a  reeling  drunkard.  Tho  man  toUj  and 
on  the  instant  the  assassin  fled." 

"  And  you— you  saw  tho  deed  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  the  man?" 
"  I  saw  him  also." 
"  And  he  " 

"  Was  so  like  my  comrade,  Roderick,  that,  had  I  not 
known  that  he  was  here  in  this  room,  insensible  under 
tho  influence  of  tho  drug,  I  could  have  denounced  him 
as  the  murderer." 

There  was  a  change  in  the  face  now ;  the  gloating 
eyes  of  the  Spy  detecting  tho  quivering  eyelids  and  the 
twitching  of  the  restless  mouth. 

"  But  he  escaped  ?"  asked  the  opium-eater,  faintly. 

"  He  did.  Staggered  by  the  likeness,  I  had  not  tho 
thought  to  seize  him ;  and  for  this  I  paid  tho  penalty." 

"You?" 

"  Yes.  No  sooner  did  a  crowd  assemble,  than  suspi- 
cion fell  on  me,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  was  a 
foreigner,  and  Englishmen  do  not  use  the  dagger.  It 
was  a  sufficing  reason,  was  it  not  ?" 

The  mocking  laughter  in  which  he  uttered  this 
drowned  the  answer,  if  answer  he  received. 

"  Well ;  within  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  tho  iuniato 
of  a  prison  cell,  but  not  before  I  had  detected  among 
the  crowd  ono  of  Ourselves — you  understand — and  to 
him  I  made  the  sign.  During  four  whole  days  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  aid  me.  To-night  the  signal  came ; 
tho  prison-door  opened,  and  I  was  free  to  walk  from 
the  prison.  Doubtless  you  will  read  to-morrow  of  a 
'marvellous  escape,'  tricked  out  in  all  tho  impossible 
details  which  the  imagination  of  tho  turnkeys  can  de- 
vise." 

"  And  the  man  who  was  stabbed  — " 

"  Of  him  I  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  removed, 
tho  dagger  still  in  his  side.  But  tho  strango  fact  re- 
mains :  the  brief  moment  that  I  gazed  on  it  was  enough 
to  show  mo  that  the  dagger  was  ono  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Sacred  " 

He  again  made  the  symbol  on  his  breast,  and  his 
comrade  again  completed  it. 

"  He  was,  then,  one  of  tho  denounced  ?"  asked  Rode- 
rick, eagerly. 

"  Perhaps  so ;  and  if  so,  he  who  used  the  dagger  will 
be  safe.   If  not—you  know  the  penalty." 
"  I  do." 

"The  penalty  is  death!" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  " 

"  And  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  escape." 

"  No  escape  ?" 

"  No ;  for  the  comrade  who  secured  my  freedom  also 
secured  the  dagger,  and  it  bears  on  it  the  number  of 
him  to  whom  the  Sacred  [again  the  symbol]  dis- 
pensed it." 

"  The  number  is  known,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  know  it.   The  number  is  1,001." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  as  the  eyes  of  snakes 
that  strive  in  mutual  fascination;  but  Roderick  sank 
back,  exhausted  and  insensible. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TI1E  ArTAMTION. 

The  singular  occurrence  at  the  pic-nic  left  Violet 
amazed  and  overpowered. 

What  had  happened  was  so  sudden  and  so  alarming, 
tha  t  she  was  unable  to  understand  or  to  explain  it  even 
to  herself. 

The  manner  of  Aurclia  was  strange ;  yet  tho  act  of 
offering  the  wine  was  so  simplo  and  natural  in  itself, 
that  sho  would  not  allow  herself  to  suspect  her  friend  of 
treachery,  much  less  of  attempted  crime.  And  then, 
why,  she  asked  herself,  should  the  handsomo  stranger 
have  presented  himself  'in  a  manner  so  abrupt  and 
alarming;  and  why  should  Aurelia  have  fled  in  such 
rnauifest  terror  from  his  few  but  significant  words  ? 

There  was  a  mystery  iu  all  this,  which  tho  innocent 
girl  attempted  in  vain  to  unravel. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  did  not  appear  to  have  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  remainder  of  Lady  Wylde's 
friends.  Many  had  wandered  too  far  to  be  struck  by 
the  sound  ;  and  those  who  heard  it  probably  regarded 
it  only  as  the  report  of  a  gun  among  tho  woods. 

Thus  it  happened  that  some  hours  transpired  beforo 
the  party  rctured  to  tho  spot  on  which  they  had  taken 
luncheon,  and  by  that  time  Violet  had  considerably 
recovered  from  her  alarm. 

Lady  Wylde  was  one  of  tho  first  to  appear,  when 
she  immediately  began  marshalling  her  forces  for  tho 
return. 

Presently  tho  absence  of  Aurclia  seemed  to  strike 
her  suddenly. 

"My  child!  where  is  my  child ? "  she  exclaimed. 

Violet's  first  impulse  was  to  explain  all  that  had 
taken  place;  but  she  shrank  from  details  which  might 
compromise  not  only  Aurclia,  but  even  the  family  to 
whoso  kindness  she  was  indebted  for  a  homo.  She 
therefore  contented  herself  by  the  simple  statement  of 
one  fact. 

"  It  is  several  hours,"  she  said,  "  since  Aurelia  left 
this  spot.   She  took  the  way  through  the  trees." 
"That  way?"  said  Lady  Wylde  with  astonishment; 
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u  it  should  have  led  her  direct  to  us.  Has  no  one  seen 
her?" 

None  of  the  party,  a3  we  know,  had  encountered 
her  :  and  they  said  so  one  and  all. 

"  I  hare  my  misgivings,"  sail  her  ladyship,  "  that  all 
not  well.    I  most  it  least  beg  of  the  gentlemen  to 
in  the  search  for  iv  dear  child."' 
1  then  commenced,  which  extended  over  seve- 
ral hours. 
Seed  we  say  that  it  was  fruitless  ? 
Need  we  record  that,  as  night  closed  in,  and  one  by 
:  in:       <  come  cut  in  the  darkening  6ky,  and 
tli    ; i  _juiit  country  scene  became  a  dark,  shapeless 
-.  :'a;  wearied  pleasure-seekers  returned  to  town,  sad 
and  dispirited? 

^    it  result  was,  we  know,  inevitable. 
Aul  Violet  -- 1  foreseen  :\is.    Fr .  u\  t'.e  rr<t  mo- 
ment of  the  search  a  presentiment  of  its  uselessness 
rr-es-edher.   She  felt  that  Aurelia  had  fled.  Why, 
she  cculd  not  tell.    Whither,  she  could  as  little  divine. 
But  her  heart  told  her  that  she  would  not  return. 
Ihe  alarm  of  Sir  Jasper  and  Lady  Wylde  at  the  dis- 
•  •— ;e  of  their  dangL.-.r  was  ivc.r,  but  not  cx- 
l  -=:ve. 

"  She  ia  eccentric,"  Mid  Sir  Jasper. 

"And  wilful,"  added  her  ladyship. 

Had  Violet  related  all  she  knew,  they  might  perhaps 
■ave  regarded  the  affair  in  a  more  serious  light ;  but, 
on  mature  reflection,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  facts 
would  only  tend  to  increase  the  anxiety  natural  to  the 
occasion,  and  to  cast  suspicion,  which  might,  after  all, 
be  unfounded,  on  one  whom  she  still  regarded  as  her 
dearest  friend. 

Perhaps  this  resolve  might  have  been  influenced  a 
little — ever  so  little — by  the  recollection  of  that  young 
and  pleasant  face  which  had  come  between  her  and 
danger,  and  the  sweet  voice  which  had  uttered  those 
words  of  warnin*. 

Certain  it  is,  that  throughout  that  night  and  the 
succeeding  day,  Violet  found  herself  recalling  again, 
rind  ye»  again,  that  face  and  that  voice,  and  ever  re- 
turning to  the  memory  of  both  with  secret  joy. 

Daring  that  interval,  and  for  two  days  following,  search 
W33  made  for  Aurelia  in  every  direction ;  but  without 
any  result.   And  by  that  time,  Sir  Jasper  and  his  lady 


violent  nature  of  the  girl, 
range  melancholy  which  had  op- 
id  her  singular  conduct  even  on 
;arance ;  and  they  feared  lest  she 
d  an  act  of  personal  violence, 
iolet,  that  neither  their  fears  nor 
>  extreme  as  might  have  been  ex- 
he  relationship  which  subsisted 
oor  Flower-Girl  bad  never  known 
lore;  but  she  attached  to  that 
higher,  holier,  and  more  intense 
he  could  perceive  on  the  part  of 

drd  day  she  strolled  through  the 
this  very  point  in  her  mind ;  when, 
open  windows  of  the  breakfast-room, 
1  overhearing  the  observations  of  two 

Of  course  not,"  said  one.  "  So  far 
ty  by  her.  We've  reared  her  like  a 
•tin  out  a  vagabond,  we  can't  help  it." 
1 !  I  should  think  not,"  rejoined  the 

the  first ;  "and  the  time's  come  when 
it  ns  in  a  deuced  awkward  fix.  Ten 
ant  to  bo  marrying  off,  and  then  the 
have  come  out,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
And  where  am  I  to  find  marriage 

vorda  which  followed;  but  her  curi- 
Jy  excited  to  compel  her  to  listen— 
•  re  Sir  Jiajjcx  ana  Lady  Wylde,  and 
was  t \.t  subject  of  their  discourse, 
wliicb.  Violet  caught  wero  spoken  by 

olsovar  pr  operty ,"  she  said  ;  "you've 

I  ^ie*l&  think:  SOf  for  a  very  good  rca- 
ir  Jnvpcr.    "  Wiiy,  don't  you  know 
i  loll."  f.ill?    Ev«ry  inch  of  it!" 
1  an      Umstion  of  surprise. 
tsT  go^'lneM,"  she  exclaimed,  "what 
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Why,  it  s  some  desperate  stake— or  ruin,"  replied  Sir 
Jsaper. 

"And  this  bdfcfcir,  tl.o  mid  Colonel's  pet,  what  of 
h»r?  '  -  ^ 

'  Why  al.e's  thtt  enrd  in  my  hand,  if  I've  only 
the  ?  A  I  ,e;  lo  gd  *Ji  opportunity  of  ploying  it." 

"I  really  don't  understand  that,  Sir  Jasper,"  replied 
the  l.uly. 

"An  1  I'm  not  at  all  n-t  oniahed  at  it,"  Sir  Jasper  re- 
joined. It  isn't  so  easy  to  see  the  gamo  without  look- 
ing at  I  hand.  J  v  :  ray  own  notions  about  my  own 
*!>!.»<•,  and  you  »ball  k  now  tb<m  in  good  time.  You'll 
at  hast  gm  me  credit  for  this— that  no  sqneamish  sen- 
tin. <-nt  will  »tand  in  the  way  of  my  redeeming  our 


at,  Jasper,"  rejoined  the  lady, 
they  were  interrupted.  | 


Violet,  struck  with  amazement  at  what  she  had  over- 
heard, felt  herself  for  a  second  incapable  of  quitting 
the  spot. 

And  while  she  yet  lingered,  the  servant  had  entered, 
and  was  mating  an  announcement. 

"  Mr.  Bernard  Oswald,"  was  the  name  that  caught 
her  ear. 

There  was  a  shifting  of  chairs,  a  rustle  as  of  Lady 
Wylde' s  silk  morning  robe,  and  then  the  sound  of  a 
light  footstep. 

Sir  Jasper,"  cried  a  pleasant  voice,  "  I  have  to  offer 
you  a  thousand  apologies  for  this  early  intrusion ;  but 
the  fact  is  " 

Violet  heard  no  more. 

The  sound  of  that  voice  thrilled  her  with  a  sensation 
of  rapturous  delight,  for  which  she  could  uot  account, 
but  which  utterly  overcame  her. 

It  had  produced  a  bike  effect  when,  for  the  iirst  time, 
she  heard  it  three  days  before. 

Yes  ;  for  this  was  the  voice  of  the  young  Stranger, 
who  had  come  between  her  and  the  poisoned  cup  so 
treacherously  proffered  her  by  the  hand  of  Aurelia. 

In  the  first  transport  of  delight  at  recognising  those 
sounds,  Violet  was-  indifferent  as  to  the  cause  which 
had  brought  him  to  Moidore  Lodge.  But  no  sooner 
did  she  come  to  reflect  than  it  greatly  troubled  her. 

It  wa3  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  communicate 
the  circumstances  which  hadpreceded  the  disappearance 
of  Sir  Jasper's  daughter.  And  if  he  did  so,  what  would, 
what  must  be  thought  of  her  want  of  candour  in  with- 
holding them  ?  Lady  Wylde  would,  she  knew,  put  the 
very  worst  construction  upon  her  silence ;  and  how  un- 
favourable must  be  its  effect  upon  the  stranger  ! 

"  He  will  think  me  disingenuous,  untruthful,"  she 
thought ;  and  then  she  despised  herself  for  caring  so 
much  for  the  opinions  of  a  perfect  stranger. 

Still  the  matter  troubled  her  more  than  she  could 
have  believed ;  and  in  that  hour  she  learnt  the  precious 
lesson,  never  to  prefer  expediency  to  perfect  truthful- 
ness. The  revelation  she  could  have  made  would  have 
astonished,  might  have  given  pain  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  tended  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
which  hung  over  Aurelia's  fate,  and  it  would  have  saved 
Violet  the  agitation  of  that  moment. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bernard  Oswald,  the  young 
girl  had  quitted  the  window.  The  cause  of  his  pre- 
sence was  therefore  a  mystery  to  her,  and  she  was  pro- 
ceeding down  the  garden,  musing  upon  the  singularity 
of  it,  when  a  foofttep  arrested  her  attention. 

She  turned  quickly. 

Upon  the  grass  plat  beside  her  stood  the  stranger, 
his  hat  raised,  his  attitude  that  of  respectful  obesiance. 

"  May  I  take  this  opportunity,  Miss  Hcartlaw,"  ho 
said,  "  the  last,  perhaps,  which  will  be  afforded  mo,  of 
entreating  your  pardon  for  the  terror  I  must  have  occa- 
sioned you  three  days  since  ?" 

"  You  have  it  freely — freely,"  she  answered ;  "  in- 
deed, I  believe  it  is  I  " 

"No,"  he  interrupted,  with  a  laugh,  "it  was  my 

folly  solely;  but  I  have  repented,  have  confessed  " 

And  have  received  absolution,"  replied  Violet. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Heartlaw,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will 
promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence." 

He  raised  his  hat  again,  bowed,  and  was  gone. 

Violet's  heart  sank  at  the  sound  of  his  retreating 
footsteps. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  with  him  went  all  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  the  world.  When  ho  departed,  the  sun- 
shine had  grown  dull,  her  flowers  had  lost  their  charm  ; 
there  had  sprung  up  a  void  and  weariness  in  nil  around. 

Moved  by  this  feeling  even  to  tears,  the  Flower-Gin 
sought  the  seclusion  of  her  own  chamber.  Hero  sho 
could  think.  Hero  sho  could  indulge  in  the  memory 
of  the  few  words  he  had  uttered,  and  conjure  tip  every 
lineament  of  his  face,  every  expression  of  his  eye  and 
inflection  of  his  voice  during  the  precious  moments 
with  which  ho  had  blessed  her. 

Thus  absorbed,  she  hardly  noticed  the  flight  of  time, 
and  evening  stole  upon  her  and  found  her  still  wrapt  in 
thought. 

Sweet  and  bitter  fancies  chased  through  her  rniud. 
Strangely  Bweet !  Inexpressibly  bitter!  The  remem- 
bered words  of  the  young  Btranger  thrilled  her  with 
joy;  but  then  sho  remembered,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
that  it  was  a  forbidden  joy. 

Yes ;  for  the  source  of  it  was  love — impulsive  love ; 
and  sho — what  had  she  to  do  with  love  for  him?  She 
was  not  free  to  choose  or  to  reject.  Sho  had  pledged 
her  word;  r.ho  had  bound  herself,  by  a  promise  sacred 
as  a  vow,  to  lovo  Horace  Greville,  and  sho  dared  love 
no  other ! 

This  thought  wa3  agony— sho  could  not  endure  it. 
It  rendered  sohtudt  intolerable;  and  she  hastened  from 
her  chamber,  longing  forcornpany,  however  u  neon  gen  ml . 

H'-r  way  lay  through  a  corridor,  darkly  wainscoted 
and  of  ancient  aspect. 

A  few  grim  pictures  of  tho  supposed  nncestorn  of 
the  family  hung  on  tho  walls;  and  tho  feeble  light  of 
tho  rising  moon  gave  to  a  suit  or  two  of  polished 
armonr  an  unearthly  aspect. 

Oppressed  try  tho  one  dark  thought  which  had  ovor- 
eome  her,  Violet  scarcely  heeded  what  was  nround  her; 
and  iihe  had  already  reached  the  descending  staircase, 
when  some  slight  impulse  caused  her  to  look  round. 

As  sho  did  so,  a  cry  escaped  her,  and  sho  sank  shud- 
dering to  the  ground. 
"Father!  father I" 


She  could  say  no  more. 

Terror  congealed  her  very  blood.  The  words  sho 
would  have  spoken  died  on  her  lips. 

Sho  had  only  power  to  gaze  with  glaring  eyeballs 
upon  tho  object  that  inspired  this  mortal  fear. 

It  was  the  form  of  Colonel  Hcartlaw — tho  beloved, 
familiar  form — standing  not  twenty  paces  distant,  with 
outstretched,  blessing  hands. 

There  was  a  smile  upon  the  face,  a  glance  of  lovo 
beamed  from  the  eyes. 

But  face  and  form  were  alike  transparent! 

The  figure  of  a  ruffled  laiight  upon  tho  wall  was  visible 
to  her  through  the  shadowy  Nothing ! 

Violet  gazed  upon  the  spectral  vision  for  an  instant- 
then  she  fainted. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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RICHARD  CARR,  THE  YOUNG  ENGINEER. 

TriE  father  of  young  Richard  Carr  was  a  small  yeoman, 
or,  as  he  would  be  there  called,  a  statesman,  in  Keswick 
Dale.  He  was  tho  youngest  of  five  children,  tho  eldest 
of  whom  was  trained  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  farm. 
The  second  had  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  Blue, 
the  most  of  the  men  in  which  regiment  come  from  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  killed  in  Spain.  The  third 
was  a  sister,  Mary ;  and  the  fourth  died  young.  Richard 
was  early  sent  to  an  elementary  school,  whore  he  was 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  the  extent  to  which 
education  among  the  middle  classes  extended  in  those 
days.  But  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  childhood 
Richard  showed  a  different  disposition  to  the  other 
cliildren.  He  was  more  studious  in  mind,  and  at  the 
same  timo  more  active  In  body ;  ho  was  always  doing 
something  or  thinking  of  something;  always  writing, 
reading,  or  learning  to  draw  from  pictures,  and  of 
his  own  accord  walking  over  to  an  old  gentleman  at 
Buttermere,  or  young  Mr.  Southey  at  Keswick,  to  bor- 
row books  or  ask  questions. 

He  was  always  talking  about  great  travellers,  and 
wonderful  buildings,  and  the  new  inventions,  and  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  nature;  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  grave  and  quiet  household  at  home, 
where  old  prejudices  nnd  old  fashions  reigned  para- 
mount, and  where  to  talk  of  steam,  or  tho  mention  even 
of  a  thrashing-machine,  was  tantamount  to  kissing  tho 
Pope's  toe,  or  bowingthe  knee  to  Satan  himself 

We  have  said  that  Richard  was  always  active  in  body 
as  well  as  in  mind ;  and  though  his  parents  and  friends 
regarded  him  as  a  dreamer,  he  was  at  such  moments 
only  meditating  over  what  ho  had  seen  or  read,  trying 
to  combine  causes  together,  whether  mechanical  or 
moral,  seeking  for  new  methods  of  working,  and,  in 
fact,  perpetually  engaged  in  carrying  out  mentally  the 
groat  processes  of  comparison  and  invention. 

To  most  young  lads  who  pass  from  their  schools 
through  tho  busy  streets  nnd  workshops  of  tho  world, 
what  comes  under  their  eyes  is  merely  something  for 
them  to  look  at ;  they  stare  and  wonder — nothing  more. 
In  the  case  of  Richard  Carr,  every  new  object  ho  saw 
wa3  something  new  for  him  to  learn.  Nor  did  ho  always 
remain  satisfied  with  being  told  the  "  reason  why,"  but 
also  desired  to  know  "how"  certain  things  wero  brought 
about.  Abovo  all,  his  greatest  delight  was  in  all  matters 
where  mechanical  skill  was  brought  to  bear.  Thus  tho 
stonemason's,  tho  builder's,  and,  above  all,  the  ingenious 
carpenter's  shop,  were  to  him  storehouses  of  unfailing 
interest— schools,  in  fact,  whero  ho  perfected  himself  in 
tho  grammar  of  that  craft  for  which  ho  felt  himself 
destined. 

From  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  ago  Richard  Can- 
led  this  unquiet  existence,  always  hoping  for  somo  acci- 
dont  that  might  enable  him  to  offeet  his  purpose  of 
apprenticing  himself  to  an  engineer.  But  during  all 
this  timo  ho  was  earnest  aud  steady  in  performing  his 
duties,  taking  his  share  of  tho  farm-work  with  his  bro- 
thor,and  employing  only  his  leisure  hours  in  the  studios 
of  his  proles  lion,  it  happened,  however,  one  day,  that 
ho  heard  tell  of  somo  great  railway  bridgo  in  course 
of  construclrion  at  a  distance  of  some  eleven  miles  from 
tho  Dale,  together  with  a  water-whcol  on  some  cloth- 
works  upon  ono  of  tho  streams  running  into  a  neigh- 
bouring lake.  Nothing  thenceforth  could  hinder  him 
from  starling  for  tho  placo  whero  these  works  wero  to 
bo  constructed ;  and  he  started  oil  every  morning,  and 
remained  there  until  night. 

Now,  as  this  happened  just  at  harvest  timo,  his  father 
was  very  angry  at  his  absence,  and  in  one  of  his  mo- 
ments of  anger  snid  to  him — 

"If  you  can  get  any  of  these  engineers,  architects,  or 
mechanics,  you  talk  about  so  much,  to  accept  your  ser- 
vices inst  cad  of  me,  they  are  quito  wolcomo  to  you,  I 
don't  want  to  keep  anyone  hero  against  their  will,  and 
I  don't  caro  if  1  never  see  such  a  lazy  fellow  again." 

Next  morning,  Richard  packed  up  his  clothes,  and 
started  off  as  soon  as  the  men  wero  out  in  the  fields. 

"  Promise  me,"  he  said  to  his  elder  sister,  "  you  will 
como  and  keep  my  houso  when  1  send  for  you ;  and 
don't  bo  alarmed  now,  for  I  havo  my  father's  leavo 
to  go." 

"Yes,"  said  tho  father,  who  had  been  sent  for,  "if 
tho  lad  wishes  to  go,  let  him  go.  I  havo  nothing 
moro  to  do  with  him.   C!o,  Ann,  and  fetch  a  bottle  of 
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beer  for  us  to  drink  his  health,  and  wish  Lim  luck  on 
his  voyage  through  life." 

This  was  done,  and  Richard  thus  left  his  father's 
house.  He  speedily  obtained  employment,  and  worked 
his  way  so  well,  that  lie  was  taken  into  a  celebrated  en- 
gineer's office,  and  placed  at  the  head-quarters  of  his 
business  at  Birmingham.  Here  be  was  joined  by  his 
elder  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him.  All  day  long  ho 
worked  hard  and  steadily,  returning  home  in  the  even- 
ing to  devote  himself  to  the  perfection  of  a  great  inven-  honour  that  Richard  Carr  attained  unto,  great  aa  they 


tion,  by  which  an  enormous  saving  of 
labour  has  ensued. 

He  would  sit  hour  after  hour  engaged 
in  making  calculations,  drawing  designs, 
and  making  models.  At  last,  after 
years  of  patient  study,  the  happy  day 
arrived  when  tho  important  invention 
was  brought  to  a  successful  comple- 
tion. He  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  his 
sister's  room,  "  Mary,  my  work  is 
finished!"  But  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. To  secure  tho  advantages 
of  his  invention,  it  was  necessary  to 
tako  out  a  patent ;  and  at  this  period 
the  wisdom  of  our  laws  was  such,  that 
every  inventor  was  exposed  to  a  cer- 
tain heavy  fino  or  penalty,  in  tho  shapo 
of  payment  for  a  patent,  to  allow  him 
the  advantages  of  his  own  creative 
genius ;  and  not  only  his,  but  was  also 
exposed  to  innumerable  expenses  in  de- 
fending his  right  to  what  was  his  own 
from  fraudulent  imitators,  to  whom  the 
law,  in  its  apparent  hatred  of  the  in- 
ventor, seemed  to  give  every  possible 
assistance  against  him. 

Away  went  Richard  to  London,  full  of 
hope ;  and  though  the  law  was  precise  in 
saying  that  if  the  inventor  made  known 
his  invention  to  any  person,  he  forfeited 
by  such  disclosure  any  right  to  patent  it, 
yet  as  a  patent  cost  at  the  least  £500,  it 
became  incumbent  to  show  it  to  some 
one  who  would  advance  that  sum.  So 
Richard  Carr  did  as  every  one  else  did; 
he  pushed  the  obsolete  law  on  one  side, 
and  acted  as  if  it  had  not  existed,  placing 
himself,  by  doing  so,  in  the  power  of  any 
rogue  who  might  hereafter  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  A  long  time,  a  very 
long  time,  was  occupied  in  examining 
his  model.  Then  began  the  objections  on 
one  side  and  tho  trials  on  the  other ; 
then,  also,  it  was  objected  that  a  model 
might  deceive — a  practical  working  ma- 
chine would  be  the  thing.  This  was  done, 
at  a  serious  outlay  of  money  and  delay  of 
time.  Then  came  a  small  crisis,  as  it 
was  called,  a  crash  in  the  mon%  market, 
and  it  was  pronounced  to  be  "  a  bad  time 
for  new  speculations."  Poor  Richard's 
money  was  quite  exhausted,  not  to  say 
his  patience  worn  out,  and  lie  returned 
to  Birmingham  to  resume  his  daily  avoca- 
tion, spirit-broken  and  depressed. 

Now  was  the  time  to  give  up — to  com- 
plain  of  fortune  and  the  world.  On  that 
stormy  winter's  night  when,  all  shivering 
with  cold  and  trembling  with  nervoua 
emotion,  he  entered  his  deserted  room, 
with  pale  face  and  shabby  coat,  withered 
cheeks,  gaunt  form,  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
half-starved  and  heart-weary,  then  was 
the  time  to  banish  for  ever  all  thoughts  of 
reaching  future  fame  by  hard  work,  and 
to  seek  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  the  pre- 
sent. Such  was  not  the  course  of  Richard 
Carr.  Ho  waited  awhile,  and  went  on 
working.  "  I  bide  my  time,"  said  a  great 
man  in  adversity;  and  tho  Dalecarlian 
miner  was  ultimately  borne  from  the 
lowest  abyss  of  misery  in  the  cavern 
depths  of  a  convict  mine  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Stephenson  toiled  and  waited; 
Watts  thought  and  waited;  so  has  Bes- 
semer ;  so  did  Arkwright ;  so,  then,  did 
Richard  Carr. 

A  brain  fever,  a  long  intervel  of  com- 
pelled repose,  a  short  period  of  resumed 
labour,  a  six  weeks  of  active  exertion,  with 
renewed  resources,  freshened  hopes,  a 
season  of  good  harvest,  and  a  prospect 
of  peace;  and  then  who  so  proud  as 
Richard  Carr  ? 

In  less  than  two  years  there  was  not 
in  Great  Britain  a  manufactory  of  any 
importance  in  which  the  invention  of 
Richard  Carr  was  not  adopted.  It  was 
found  applicable  in  a  hundred  ways  of 
which  he  had  not  thought  himself. 
Richard  Carr  had  discovered  anew  prin- 
ciple in  mechanical  power,  and  it  spread 
on  all  sides.  Fortune  dealt  out  her  gifts 
to  the  now  celebrated  engineer  with 
both  hands  ;  great  capitalists  sought 
his  alliance  ;  tho  learned  societies 
honoured  him  with  their  medals,  and 
the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe  solicited  his  presence 
at  their  Courts.  • 

It  was  but  lately  we  saw  him,  after  many  years  of 
well-rewarded  and  honourable  exertion,  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  amongst  the  great  men  of  his  age ;  and 
we  thought  to  ourselves  at  the  time,  that  his  story 
ought  to  be  told  in  brief  and  simple  language,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  boys ;  for  there  was  nothing  in  all  the 
skill,  nothing  in  all  the  wealth,  nothing  in  all  the 


were,  that  is  not  equally  within  the  capacity,  equally 
within  the  means,  equally  within  the  power  of  every 
boy  now  at  any  common  school  in  England.  "  Go  on, 
we  would  say  to  our  assembled  pupils,  "  go  on,  and 
work,  and  try,  and  make  circumstances  for  yourself  (for 
that  is  always  in  your  power),  and  bide  your  time,  and 
always  do  right  and  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  be  liko 
Him,  lone-suffering  and  patient,  and  you  will  be  sure  at 
last  of  your  reward,  both  in  present  comfort,  happiness, 
and  wealth,  and  future,  if  not  present,  fame  and  honour. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"Xothmg  crashes  the  heart  like  the  fall  of  an  idol." 

Mabrikd  roic  Lore. 

:  lias  become  of  the  rash,  tlie  misguided,  the 
Uenrrina  ?  Has  the  veil  fallen  from  her  eyes  ? 
spell  of  passion  outlasted  the  honeymoon  ? 
seldom  does  so.    Nor  is  Georgina's  case  an 


Ifiiiaiio  di  Boccabella  has  already  succeeded,  by  the 
aid  and  advice  of  some  crafty  pettifoggers,  in  getting  a 
considerable  part  ot  Georgina's  twenty  thousand  pounds 
advanced — that  is  to  say,  he  has  sold  the  reversion  to 
a  very  Sbylock,  and  he  has  insured  her  hie  lor  double 
the  amount ;  and,  armed  with  the  money  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  her  reversion,  he  has  repaired  to  the  German 
Spa*  to  endeavour  to  quadruple  it,  for  Komeo  di  Rocca- 
bella  is  a  desperate  gamester. 

He  has  all  a  gamester's  moody,  fitful  tempers.  He 


ll.H 


game 
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of  his  cupidity  is 
is  an  encumbrance, 
contented,  too,  nn 

Alone  daring  th 
which  he  spends  a 
poor  yoong  wife 
<he  pint  i  for  pard 
•in- 1  her  mother ! 

In  vain 


the  money  is  his!  What  little 
r  he  had  for  the  wretched  victim 
sated.  She  is  in  his  way ;  she 
rpense,  a  reproach  !  She  is  dis- 
r,  jealous,  reproachful, 
f  days  and  the  ideepless  nights 
gaming-tables,  how  bitterly  the 
ts  of  that  one  false  step!  How 
id  for  restoration  to  her  home 


vain !  All  the  letters  she  writes  are  returned 
ind  Romeo  di  BoocabeUa,  exasperated  at 
,  her  tears,  heT  misery,  commands  her,  on 
lire  resentment,  to  write  no  more !  To  add 
chednew,  her  health  and  strength  fail  her, 
vanishes)  like  a  dream.  A  sick  nets  as  unto 
mtly  oppresses  her,  making  life  a  burthen ; 
to  a  shadow,  and  hopes — poor  wretch ! — sho 
about  to  die! 

eo,  when  she  tells  him  so,  does  not  weep  ; 
i  affected  concern  of  his  false  face,  the  miser - 
stects  a  glitter  of  joy  in  his  eye,  and  a  half- 
i  moustachioed  lip.  However,  he  insists  on 
»dvice,  and  the  opinion  of  the  first  physician 

watched  him  closely  while  the  doctor  cx- 
opinion,  and  the  cloud  that  darkened  his 
a  cold  shadow  on  her  sinking  heart..  The 
rdd  oon  rimnt  and  a  Hushing  philosopher, 
robbed  hi*  hands,  chuckl«d,  and  congratulated  the 
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Iter  I 
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Count  and  the  Contessa,  saying,  "  You'll  be  worse 
before  you're  better,  my  dear  Countess;  it's  life,  not 
death,  that  causes  all  these  symptoms.  In  due  time  a 
little  stranger  will  atone  for  all  these  sufferings." 

Unhappy  Georgina !  there  is  no  joy,  no  sympathy  in 
his  eye,  and  yet  lie  is  thy  husband — lie  is  the  father  of 
the  child  to  be  born  of  thee  ! 

To  him  tho  news  is  gall  and  wormwood. 

He  does  not  clasp  thee  to  his  heart,  and  bless  and 
cheer  thee. 

He  leaves  thee  alone  in  thy  new  and  perplexing 
position  j  but  even  be  cannot  chill  the  glow  with  which 
woman  first  learns  that  she  is  to  be  a  mother! 

No  !  ho  cannot  rob  thee  of  that  strange,  mystic  rap- 
ture !  And  he  sees  thee,  with  an  evil,  mocking  eye, 
taking  care  of  thy  feeble  health  for  the  sake  of  the  un- 
born—he, who  so  wishes  that  Death  would  claim  both 
the  branch  and  the  fruit,  for  he  has  insured  thy  young 
life  for  twenty  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  II  A  T  t  I   B  SAILORS. 

"  O'er  the  E'ftd'  waters  of  the  ilark  blue  sea, 
Our  hearts  ns  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free ; 
Where'er  the  winds  can  waft,  the  billows  roam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." 

liTBOW. 

Ifn.  fitorr,  although  his  wife  had  induced  him  to  pur- 
chase that  splendid  yacht,  the  Water  Lily,  was  by  no 
moans  nautioally  disposed.  He,  as  ho  said,  did  not 
know  a  rope  of  the  shin,  and  w:is  a  wretched  sailor  ;  but 
lie  was  far  too  sensible  to  pretend  to  be  what  he  was 
not,  or  to  undertake  what  he  could  not  achieve,  par- 
ticularly when  his  doing  so  would  have  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.  He  wisely  hired  a  thoroughly  competent 
and  experienced  captain  and  crew ;  and  soon  alter 
embarkation,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Croft,  their  daughters, 
Roirer  Croft,  and  the  young  Lord,  were  all  lying  on 
their  backs  in  their  berths,  in  all  tho  depressing, 
unbearable  agonies  of  sea-sickness,  all  wishing  for 
nothing  but.  to  be  once  again  on  terra  jbntM ;  all  resolv- 
ing, that  if  ever  such  rapture  wen;  theirs,  nothing 
woidd  ever  again  induce  them  to  enter  a  yacht,  or  to  do 
anything  in  that  way,  but  crossing  back  to  England  on 
a  very  calm  summer  day,  CM  Calais  and  Dover. 

However,  tho  voyage,  which  was  such  misery  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  party,  was  enchantment  to  Edith  and 
Arthur.  They  were  not  in  the  least  ill ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  in  unusnal  health  and  spirits  (as  those  who 
are  not  afflicted  with  sickness  always  are  when  at  sea). 
Tho  wood-pigeon,  now  quite  recovered  and  very  tamo, 
was  their  constant  companion,  and  was  a  pet  with  all 
on  deck.  The  colours  of  the  rainbow  touched  with 
cold  shone  in  the  sun,  as  its  rays  lighted  the  bird's 
neck,  nnd  its  coo  had  a  melancholy  n<A  ut  till  unwelcome 
to  the  tar  of  love. 


They  were  always  together,  were  Edith  and  Arthur. 
At  early  morn  they  loved  to  see  the  sun  rise  iu  his  glory 
and  illumine  the  ocean  ;  at  noonday  they  reposed  side  by 
side  in  the  shade,  Arthur  reading  some  enchanting  sea 
novel  of  Marryat's  or  Cooper's  aloud  to  Edith.  When 
it  was  calm,  they  were)  happy  in  the  soothing  repose  of 
the  soft  undulation ;  when  the  breeze  freshened,  they 
loved  to  rido  tho  crested  waves,  and  be  now  wafted  on 
high,  now  plunged  below,  but  always  together. 

Edith  would  lain  have  sacrificed  herself  and  the  dear 
delights  of  the  deck  to  the  horrors  ot  tho  cabins  and 
berths  of  tho  sufferers  below.  But  their  tempers  were 
so  soured  by  their  long  suffering,  and  they  so  envied 
her  her  enjoyment  of  what  was  such  purgatory  to  them, 
that  she  met  with  no  encouragement  to  prolong  or 
renew  her  visits.  Mrs.  Croft  and  her  daughters,  never 
very  amiable,  wero  now  all  spleen,  lamentation,  and 
unjust  reproach.  Arthur  did  not  faro  much  better  in 
his  attempts  to  comfort  Mr.  Croft,  tho  young  ^ord, 
and  Roger  Croft.  Tho  former  was  really  very  ill ; 
tho  two  latter  kept  up  tho  sea-sickness  by  vain  attempts 
to  smoke,  to  drink  champagne  and  brown  stout ;  and 
Arthur  could  scarcely  bo  expected  to  give  up  Edith 
and  tho  open  sea,  tho  fresh  air  and  the  beautiful  sky, 
for  tho  thankless,  jocring,  sulky  victims  of  tobacco, 
brown  stout,  and  champagne.  Hut  at  length  the  para- 
dise of  Edith  and  Art  hur,  and  tho  purgatory  of  all  tho 
others,  came  to  a  close. 

They  landed,  ono  fine  evening,  at  ,  in  Denmark; 

and  in  a  few  days  all  the  sufferers,  including  Mr.  Croft, 
were  able  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a  spot  so  associated 
in  every  English  mind  with  Shakespeare  and  his  great 
masterpiece,  Hamlet. 

Tho  Misses  Croft  began  now  to  set  their  caps,  or 
rather  their  pork-pie  hats,  in  earnest  at  the  young  Lord ; 
and  young  Croft  disgusted  tho  young  Danish  ladies 
by  strutting  about,  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  staring  them  out  of  countenance.  One  day, 
the  eldest  Miss  Croft,  who  began  to  despair  of  making 
any  impression  on  tho  young  Lord,  asked  Edith  and 
Arthur  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  some  ruins  of 
great  interest  a  few  miles  off.  Sho  had  met  unex- 
pectedly at  Klsinoro  (indeed  at  Hamlet's  tomb)  with 
a.  gentleman  who  bad  paid  her  a  good  deal  of  attention 
during  a  visit  to  an  aunt  in  London. 

This  person,  a  Mr.  Hortou,  was  a  young  barrister, 
rather  sneering  and  jeering,  but  well  dressed,  with 
moustaches,  a  good  figuro  and  a  handsome  face, 
although  the  expression  was  sinister  and  rather  sly. 
Still  Miss  Croft,  who  was  very  weary  of  flic  thankless 
task  of  courting  the  young  Lord,  was  very  glad  to  meet. 

with  any  our,  at  all  disposed  to  i  i  her,  and  sho  hoped 

in  this  excursion  to  bring  him  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Horton  and  Arthur  wero  to  row  Edith  and  Miss 
Croft  to  the  ruin.  Mrs.  Croft  and  tho  rest  were  logo  in  a 
carriage  and  meet  I  hem  at  tho  old  cast  lo,  with  luncheon, 
<fce.,  &c.  It,  was  a  lovely  day  ;  the  skies  wero  of  a  deep 
turquoise  blue,  the  Wider,  smooth  as  glass,  was  rich  iu 
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water-lilies  aud  lotuses,  and  the  banks  wove  so  beau- 
tifully enamelled  with  wild  (lowers,  that  at  Edith's 
request  the  boat  was  put  in,  and  they  landed,  that  the 
ladies  illicit  gather  tho  wild  hyacinths  and  tho  wood 
strawberries  with  which  the  spot  abounded. 

Miss  Croft  and  Mr.  Ilorton,  hanging  back,  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  leave  tho  fairy  spot;  but  Arthur,  who 
had  promised  Mrs.  Croft  not  to  keep  tho  party  waiting 
for  luncheon,  took  Edith  by  the  hand  to  help  her  into 
the  boat.  And  as  lis  stood,  with  his  oar  in  one  hand, 
and  tho  other  clasping  Edith's  to  help  her  into  the 
boat,  his  animated  face  looking  up  into  hers,  and  she 
blushing  beneath  his  ardent  gaze ;  her  auburn  hail' 
braided  back  under  her  little  turban  hat,  her  slender 
form  arrayed  in  a  simple  white  muslin  dress  with  pearl 
buttons,  and  a  black  silk  mantilla  on  her  low,  graceful 
shoulders  —  you  might  have  sought  the  world  over, 
without  liuding  a  more  interesting  or  a  handsomer  pair. 

But  though  Edith  was  so  pretty  and  so  graceful, 
and  Arthur  was  so  handsome  and  so  noble  a  youth,  it 
was  the  love-light  in  their  eyes,  and  tho  "  celestial  rosy 
red,  Love's  proper  hue  "  on  their  blushing  cheeks,  that 
gave  such  a  magic  charm  to  both  of  them,  and  made 
them  form  such  a  contrast  to  the  pale,  calculating,  mer- 
cenary coquette,  and  tho  interested  French-looking 
fortune-hunter,  a  few  steps  behind  them,  and  who  were 
making  that  an  opportunity  for  a  mercantile  barter, 
which  to  Edith  and  Arthur  was  an  ambrosial  ecstacy, 
a  dream  of  happiness  perhaps  too  sweet  to  last,  a  fore- 
taste of  Elysium — the  enjoyment  of  Nature's  loveliest 
haunts  in  the  presence  of  the  adored  one. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EETRIBUTION. 

"  She  was  Italy's  daughter,  I  knew  by  her  eye, 
Tor  it  wore  tho  dark  huo  of  her  own  native  sky." 

There  is  so  strong  a  moral  lesson  conveyed  by  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Georgina  (Contessa  Di  Rocca- 
bella), that  we  will  leave  for  a  short  space  our  Edith 
and  her  Arthur  (the  real  hero  and  heroine  of  our  tale), 
to  trace  in  Georgiua's  career  tho  consequences  of  one 
falso  step,  and  the  tragic  results  of  secrecy  in  love- 
affairs,  clandestine  correspondence,  and,  worst  of  all, 
their  natural  result — elopement. 

Foreign  alliances  may  turn  out  well — they  have  often 
done  so ;  but  then  the  Chevalier,  Baron,  Count,  Mar- 
quis, Duke,  or  Prince  (for  titles  are  rife  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  many  of  them  are  of  little  value  or  dignity), 
should  be  properly  introduced,  and  well  known  in  Eng- 
lish society,  and  to  the  parents  of  the  object  of  his 
choice.  His  character  should  be  studied  closely,  his 
resources  well  ascertained,  and  his  habits  and  mode  of 
life  thoroughly  sifted.  With  these  precautions,  a  fo- 
reign alliance  may  (where  there  is  strong  attachment 
on  both  sides,  competence,  and  sympathy  in  religious 
opinions)  be  a  very  happy  one. 

But  what  can  wc  expect,  when  a  showy,  handsome, 
mysterious  foreigner  forms  a  clandestine  acquaintance 
and  a  secret  intimacy  with  a  young  English  girl  of 
family  and  fortune,  and  works  upon  her  passionate  folly 
and  juvenile  romance  to  induce  her  to  elope  with  him? 
Let  those  then,  who,  like  Georgina,,  are  captivated  by 
dark-eyed,  moustachioed  foreigners,  with  their  capti- 
vating guitars  and  their .  graceful  mantles,  remember 
that  a  cloak  more  frequently  conceals  a  rent  than  a  star. 

For  some  little  time  after  his  marriage,  of  course, 
Romeo  di  Roccabella  both  felt  and  acted  like  a  lover. 
Georgina  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  .that  tall,  aristo- 
cratic, fair,  blue-eyed  blonde  beauty,  so  dear  and  so 
new  to  the  sons  of  the  South.  Even  Di  Roccabella, 
Tillain  and  ruffian  as  he  really  was,  could  not  but  re- 
spond to  the  graceful  and  romantic  fondness  of  so  fair 
a  creature,  who  had  sacrificed  a  princely  fortune  and 
an  English  countess's  coronet  and  fortune  to  him ;  and 
who  so  readily  and  so  unsuspectingly  agreed  to  all  and 
everything  that  he  proposed  with  regard  to  the  fortune 
left  her  by  her  grandfather.  Her  signature  and  her 
consent  were  necessary  both  to  his  selling  this  reversion 
and  to  his  insuring  her  life. 

His  great  objects  in  marrying  her  had  been  to  do 
both ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  hy  the  advice  and  with 
the  help  of  an  English  attorney  (one  Samuel  Skuttel), 
he  insured  Ids  wife's  life  to  a  considerable  amount — 
larger,  indeed,  than  the  sum  which  he  obtained.  With 
the  money  for  which  he  sold  her  reversion  he,  as  the 
reader  knows,  hastened  to  the  German  Spas,  intent  on 
carrying  out  several  schemes  for  1  breaking  the  banks  ; ' 
and  by  degrees,  as  Georgiua's  novelty  wore  off,  and  she 
had  nothing  more  to  withhold  or  to  grant  in  regard  to 
money,  the  Count  grew  first  negligent  and  cold,  and 
finally  rude,  cruel,  and  abusive. 

We  have  said  that  the  wretched  Georgina  was  likely, 
in  due  time,  to  become  a  mother ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  which  filled  her  heart  with  such  new  and 
delicious  sensations,  that  they  almost  atoned  to  her  for 
her  Romeo's  indifference  and  cruelty,  excited  in  him  no 
feeling  but  one  of  impatience  at  what  he  looked  upon 
as  a  nuisance  and  a  bore,  while  anger  raged  within  him 
at  the  thought  of  tho  inevitable  expense. 

A  succession  of  heavy  losses  compelled  the  Count  to 
leave  Hamburg.  He  had  not  patience  and  temper  to 
be  a  successful  gambler  ;  and  he  sternly  desired  Geor- 
gina to  prepare  to  go  with  him  to  an  old  castle,  the  seat 
of  his  ancestors,  in  a  wild,  remote  part  of  Sicily,  on  the 
sea-coast.  There,  he  told  her,  the  heir  to  the  House  di 


Roccabella  must,  in  all  probability,  be  born.  _  It  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  that  such  a  spot  might  boast 
neither  doctor,  nurse,  nor  any  comforts  requisite  for 
tho  unfortunate  Countess's  safety  and  solace.  Alas! 
she  was  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  object. 

Thither,  then,  they  went,  and  thither  came,  soon 
after,  and  by  degrees,  numbers  of  dark,  fiorce-looking, 
moustachioed  Italians  —  who  louuged  about  all  day, 
idling,  smoking,  and  playing  cards,  and  who  often  did 
What  was  far  more  objectionable-,  namely,  they  tried 
witli  their  glittering  black  eyes  and  the  rich  Italian 
voices  which  they  accompanied  with  their  guitars,  to 
convey  to  the  miserable  young  wife's  mind  that  they 
thought  her  very  lovely,  and  that,  at  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, they  would  bo  at  her  feet. 

Often  for  days  and  nights  together  Georgina  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  her  husband  and  these  his  free  com- 
panions ;  and  she  knew  that  sometimes  they  were  out 
on  excursions  by  land,  and  sometimes  by  sea ;  that  they 
met  with  perilous  adventures,  of  which  her  slender 
knowledge  of  Italian  (as  taught  in  England)  prevented 
her  understanding  the  object  or  the  nature,  but  which 
even  she  began  to  suspect  had  some  deeper,  darker 
motive  than  visits  of  civility  to  tho  nobility  of  the 
country,  to  which  her  husband  haughtily  and  rather 
sneeringly  attributed  them.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
these  visits  wero  never  returned.  No  Sicilian  lords 
and  ladies  ever  entered  the  Castello  di  Roccabella. 

The  castle  was  a  very  large,  gloomy  building,  partly 
in  ruins,  and  so  close  to  the  sea  that,  in  stormy  weather, 
the  cellars,  and  even  the  marble  entrance-hall,  had  been 
flooded  more  than  once.  The  Countess's  apartments 
were  on  the  first  floor :  they  looked  on  the  open  sea, 
and  tho  blue  sides  of  Sicily.  There  were  some  remains 
of  former  grandeur  about  them,  but  not  one  iota  of 
comfort,  according  to  our  English  notions.  The  win- 
dows had  no  shutters,  and  the  stone  arches  of  the  cor- 
ridors were  open  to  the  air.  The  fireplaces  wero  like 
caverns,  and,  looking  up  through  the  broad  chimneys, 
you  could  see  the  blue  sky.  The  floors  were  paved; 
the  stairs  were  of  marble.  There  were  no  carpets  any- 
where but  in  the  countess's  bed-room  aud  drawing- 
room,  and  those  only  squares  of  old  tapestry  in  the 
middle  of  the  rooms. 

Poor  Georgina  had  no  English  maid  with  her ;  in 
fact,  an  English  maid  would  have  died  of  discomfort, 
ennui,  and  despair  in  such  a  place.  When  first  she 
arrived  there,  an  old  witch-like  woman  had  the  care  of 
the  castle,  and  did  all  that  was  not  done  by  wild-looking, 
banditti-like  men  in  attendance  on  tho  Count  and  his 
followers. 

But  when  the  Countess's  increasing  delicacy  of  health 
rendered  some  additional  female  attendance  necessary, 
and  the  approach  of  an  heir  demanded  that  it  should 
be  some  one  who  could  ply  her  needle  in  the  cause,  old 
Perpetua  recommended  that  her  orphan  granddaughter, 
who  had  been  taught  needlework  at  the  nearest  convent, 
and  who  had  been  in  good  service  besides,  should  bo 
hired  to  wait  on  the  "  Contessa." 

Accordingly,  Jocundawas  introduced  to  the  Contessa 
during  one  of  the  long  and  frequent  absences  of  the 
Count. 

She  was  a  splendid  young  creature  of  twenty-two, 
but  looking  at  least  five-and-twenty.  Her  dark  com- 
plexion had  a  translucency  about  it  that  gave  it  a  sin- 
gular eloquence  and  charm.  Her  cheeks  were  rich  in 
the  carnation  of  youth  and  health.  Her  eyes  were  those 
of  the  gazelle;  and  above  her  rather  low  brow  the 
thick  ripples  of  blue-black  hair  waved  in  beautiful  luxu- 
riance, and  were  gathered  together  in  two  thick,  long 
Clothilde  plaits,  tied  with  red  ribbon,  and  which  reached 
down  to  the  middle  of  her  fine,  tapering  leg.  This 
densely  black  hair  matched  the  ebon  arch  of  her  eye- 
brows and  the  long  lashes  that  hung  from  the  upper 
and  under  lids  of  her  glorious  eyes.  Her  nose  was  de- 
licately aquiline :  her  upper  Up  short  and  curved ;  her 
well-chiselled  lips  were  of  the  richest  vermilion ;  and 
her  teeth  were  like  two  rows  of  Roman  pearls.  She 
was  a  young  Diana  in  form,  with  tho  broad  shoulders, 
full  bust,  short  waist,  column-like  throat,  and  powerful, 
well-shaped  limbs  that  mark  the  child  of  the  people. 

She  wore  the  half-military,  half-peasant  costume  of 
her  country,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  black  velvet,  gold 
braid,  white  muslin,  and  scarlet,  set  off  her  singular  and 
most  picturesque  beauty. 

The  Contessa  took  a  fancy  to  Jocunda  at  once. 

The  strong,  healthy  young  Sicilian,  who  had  never 
known  a  care,  and  whose  "  cheek"  was  indeed  "  unpro- 
fancd  by  a  tear,"  felt  her  good,  kind  heart  soften  aud 
warm  towards  tho  fair,  delicate,  and  unhappy-looking 
being,  who  (in  years  a  girl  like  herself)  had  that  droop- 
ing, careworn  air,  those  pale  cheeks  and  swollen  eye- 
lids, that  air  of  self-neglect  and  self-abandonment,  and 
that  scared,  crushed,  forlorn  look,  which,  in  all  lauds 
and  all  times,  bespeaks  the  unloved,  unhappy,  down- 
trodden, and  frightened  wire. 

The  young  love  the  young ;  and,  in  spito  of  all  old 
Perpetua's  rules,  lectures,  threats,  and  promises  (for 
Perpetua  had  no  sympathy  with  the  pale,  sickly  mope," 
as  she  called  Georgina),  all  the  young  Jocunda' s  ener- 
gies were  secretly  directed  to  cheering  and  comforting 
the  young  Contessa,  and  preparing  for  the  little  stranger, 
of  whom  she  spoke  with  a  love  and  enthusiasm  generally 
only  bestowed  on  the  little  one  already  born  into  this 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

Not  that  to  Jocunda  it  was  the  world  of  sin  and  sor- 
row which  it  had  proved  to  her  young  mistress.  Jocunda 


was  as  innocent  as  the  wild  flowers  she  loved  to  gather, 
aud  as  glad  and  merry  as  the  birds  in  the  air,  and  the 
kids  that  leaped  from  crag  to  crag.  But  she  was  full  of 
daring,  courage,  moral  and  physical  strength.  She  knew 
no  fear ;  and  though  all  the  young  fellows  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood were  in  lovo  with  Jocunda,  sho  as  yet  knew 
the  master-passion  only  by  name  ;  for  though  her  heart 
was  a  littlo  inclined  to  favour  Renzo — a  brave  and  bold 
young  fisherman,  who  would  have  died  to  serve  her — ■ 
sho  as  yet  felt  only  for  him  that  growing  prcferenco 
and  that  dawning  interest,  which  may  or  may  not  ripen 
into  love. 

The  doubt  kept  tho  handsome  young  Renzo  in  a  fever 
of  suspense,  an  agony  of  devotion,  and  a  perfect  thral- 
dom of  attentions  and  homage.  Ho  was  very  glad  when 
he  heard  that  Jocunda  was  going  to  reside  at  the  Castle, 
because  his  little  fishing-hut  was  situated  among  the 
rocks,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  spot ;  and 
when  he  put  out  to  sea  in  the  morning,  he  could  see  her 
waving  her  graceful  hand  to  him;  and  at  night  a  light 
in  her  window  told  him,  that  if  she  would  not  own  him 
as  her  acknowledged  lover,  he  was  still  in  her  thoughts, 
and  that  perhaps  that  light  was  meant  as  a  beacon  to 
guard,  and  a  star  to  light  him  on  to  an  Eden  of  love 
and  joy. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  CROFT  FAMILY  ABROAD. 

"  How  much  a  fool  that  has  been  sent  to  Kome 
Excels  a  fool  that  has  been  kept  at  home  I" 

Two  years  have  passed  pleasantly  away  on  the  Continent 
with  Mrs.  Croft  and  her  travelling  party.  Arthur,  to 
thAl»rprise  of  every  one  who  looked  upon  him  as  the 
poor,  dependent,  adopted  grandson  of  Lawyer  Croft,  has 
been  entered  at  Oxford,  after  five  years  as  an  oppidan 
at  Eton.  His  vacations  are  spent  on  the  Continent,  as 
are  those  of  young  Croft,  Lord  Pontecraft,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  house  of  Hautevillc.  Tho  old  Earl  of 
Rockalpine  still  lives — a  life  devoted  to  piety  and  good 
deeds.  He  corresponds  regularly  with  his  darling  Edith 
Lorraine;  he  still  attends  to  her  poor  at  Rockalpine, 
and  enables  her  to  do  much  in  judicious  charity  abroad. 

Young  Croft  is  become  madly  enamoured  of  Edith, 
and  the  passion  of  his  crony,  Lord  Pontecraft,  keeps  pace 
with  his.  But  Arthur  is  still  what  he  has  been  from  her 
childhood — the  one  idol  of  her  fancy,  the  one  darling  of 
her  heart. 

From  a  sickly  but  sweet-looking  girl,  Edith  is  grown 
into  the  loveliest,  most  delicately  blooming,  and  most 
fascinating  of  young  women.  Tho  once  red  hair  is  now 
the  richest  and  most  golden  brown ;  and  tho  figure 
which  Lady  Hauteville  and  her  doctors  had  doomed  to 
perpetual  deformity,  is  now  a  shape  that, 

"  Given  to  marble,  had  immortalised  a  name." 

And  all  this  time  Lady  Hauteville,  who  so  values,  or 
rather  overvalues,  the  "  power  of  grace"  and  "  Beauty's 
heavenly  ray,"  thinks  and  talks  ol  our  lovely  heroine  as 
"poor  little  Edith,  the  carrotty  cripple,"  doomed  to 
perpetual  spinsterhood. 

Her  third  daughter,  Ida,  is  now  in  her  second  season, 
and  as  yet  has  had  no  offer.  She  has  been  much  ad- 
mired (especially  at  her  debut),  but  she  sees  her  ehauces 
diminish  every  week.  The  old  millionaire,  Sir  J. 
Brownlow,  has  shown  some  symptoms  of  liking;  but 
Ida  scorned  them  in  her  first  season,  and  now  she  would 
not  refuse  even  him. 

Lady  Hauteville  does  not  see  much  of  her  daughter, 
the  Countess  of  Richlands,  because  she  is  so  bitter 
against  the  unfortunate  Contessa,  whom  she  will  not 
forgive,  and  the  Earl  of  Richlands  is  so  devoted  a  cham- 
pion of  his  poor  sister-in-law.  The  Earl's  charms  are 
all  restored,  and  his  cheek  is  mare  pink,  his  eyebrows 
more  jetty  in  their  perfect  arch,  his  teeth  more  glitter- 
ing, and  his  Hyperion  curls  more  glossy  and  more  fra- 
grant than  ever.  He  is  padded  into  perfect  symmetry, 
and  the  old  man  is  only  to  be  detected  in  the  stiffness  of 
his  gait.  He  is  the  very  proudest  and  happiest  of  men, 
for  his  Countess  has  presented  him  with  an  heir.  Ho 
has  redeemed  his  pledge,  and  is  indeed  a  brother  to  tho 
poor  Contessa,  who  has  never  heard  one  word  of  her 
ruffian  husband  since  her  miraculous  escape. 

The  poor  Contessa  was  not  destined  to  be  a  happy 
mother.  How  could  a  treacherous  and  undutiful 
daughter  expect  the  great  all-atoning  blessing  of  ma- 
ternity ?  Her  terrors  and  griefs  ended_in  the  birth  of  a 
still-born  child  (a  daughter).  She  narrowly  escaped 
with  her  own  blighted  life. 

Mrs.  Croft,  who  has  found  money  fly  as  fast,  if  not 
faster,  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  has  taken  a 
villa  for  a  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich.  And 
hither,  at  Christmas,  Arthur  was  to  come  to  spend  hia 
vacation  with  them.  He  was  to  be  followed  soon  after 
by  Roger  Croft,  Lord  Pontecraft,  and  Edith's  brother, 
Marcus  Lorraine. 

The  villa  was  at  about  six  miles'  distance  from  Zurich, 
aud  Arthur  had  hitherto  always  walked  from  Zurich, 
leaving  his  luggage  to  come  in  a  cart.  Hitherto,  also, 
Edith  had  contrived  to  meet  him  in  a  forest  about  a 
mile  from  the  villa. 

When  she  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which 
Arthur  was  expected,  she  saw  that  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
covered  the  landscape.  She  said  nothing,  fearing  that 
Mrs.  Croft  might  insist  on  her  not  venturing  out ;  but, 
full  of  love,  impatience,  and  the  fear  of  disappointing  ' 
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Arthur,  she  seized  her  opportunity  when  Mrs.  Croft 
v  as  rating  her  servants  in  the  kitchen,  and  putting  on 
her  riitnahm  and  her  hooded  plaid  cloak,  she  sallied 
fjrth.  , 

The  paths  of  the  villa  garden  had  been  swept,  the 
road  to  the  little  hamlet  was  trodden  down ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Edith  got  ont  into  the  open  country  that  she 
began  to  fear  that  she  should  never  find  the  road 
through  the  forest.  Everything  looked  so  different ; 
the  country,  of  which  she  knew  every  road,  was  all 
strange  to  "her.  To  add  to  her  despair,  a  fierce  north 
wind  set  in,  and  chilled  her  young  blood ;  down,  too,  in 
blinding  bewildering  drifts  came  the  snow. 

On,  on,  on,  for  a  full  hour  plodded  poor  Edith,  and 
then  the  sodden  conviction  forced  itself  upon  her  mind 
that  she  had  loet  her  way  ;  that  Arthur  would  think  she 
had  not  cared  to  meet  him ;  that  the  cold  was  numbing 
her  limbs,  and  rendering  further  progress  impossible ; 
t'_it  she  vw  weary,  dreary,  desolate,  half- dead  with  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue,  and  very  likely  to  be  frozen  to 
death.  As  this  dreadful  conviction  forced  itself  upon 
her  mind,  her  strength  and  endurance  gave  way  at  once, 
and  she  sank  down  at  the  outskirts  of  that  forest  through 
which  her  pathway  lay. 

There,  some  hours  later,  on  their  way  home  from 
work  with  their  yoked  bollocks,  two  woodcutters  found 
her,  as  they  thought,  frozen  to  death. 

"  She  belongs  to  the  Yilla  Bellevue,"  said  one.  "  She 
is  that  pretty  young  English  girl,  who  always  smiles  so 
kindly  when  we  meet  her  in  the  forest." 

"And  (rave  us  something  to  drink  her  health  the 
other  day,"  replied  the  other.  "  Lend  a  hand;  lef  s 
wrap  her  np,  place  her  on  the  charrette,  and  take  her  to 
the  villa,  She's  numbed  and  asleep,  but  I  don  t  believe 
■he's  dead." 

Very  tenderly  the  Swiss  woodcutters  raised  the  half- 
frozen  girl,  and  placing  her  on  their  rustic  truck,  hur- 
ried away  with  her  to  the  villa. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


POPPING  CORN. 

Ajd  there  they  sat  a  popping  corn, 

John  Stiles  and  8nsan  Cutter; 
John  Stiles  aa  stout  as  any  ox, 
l  fat  as  butter. 


And  there  they  sat  and  shelled  the  corn, 
And  raked  and  stirred  the  Cre, 

And  talked  of  different  lands  of  ears, 
Anfl  hitched  their  chairs,  up  nigher. 

Then  Sasan  she  the  popper  shook, 
Then  John  be  shook  the  popper, 

Till  both  their  faces  grew  as  red 
Aa  saucepans  made  of  copper. 

And  then  they  shelled  and  popped  and  ate. 

And  kinks  of  fun  a  poking. 
And  he  haw-hawed  at  hf  r  remarks. 

And  she  laughed  at  his  joking. 

And  (till  they  popped,  and  still  they  ate, 
(John's  mouth  was  bke  a  hopper). 

And  stirred  the  Arc  and  sprinkled  salt, 
And  shook  and  shook  the  popper. 

The  clock  struck  nine,  the  clork'struck  ten, 
And  still  the  corn  kept  popping  j 

It  struck  eleven,  and  thou  etruck  twelve, 
And  still  no  signs  of  stepping. 

And  John  he  ate,  and  Sac  she  thought— 

The  com  d-:d  pop  and  patter, 
Till  John  cried  out,  "Th«  corn's  a-flre! 

Why,  Susan,  what's  the  matter?" 

Said  she,  "Johi 

You'll  die  of  l 
I'm  sick  of  all  t 

Why  don't  yo 


cs,  it's  onc'o'clock ; 

ipping  com, 
rite  question  f ' 


Tr  the  spring  put  forth  no  Uossc 
will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  auto; 

youth  be  trifled  away  without  impi 
will  be  contemptible,  and  old  ago  r 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

COFFINED. 

Who  was  in  the  coffin  ?  We  know.  Jean  Valjean. 
He  had  arranged  how  to  exist  in  it,  yet  could  scarcely 
breathe.  Every  combination  had  till  now  gone  well. 
He  counted,  as  Fauchelevent  had  done,  on  Father 
Mestienne.  After  Fauchelevent  had  nailed  the  lid  over 
him,  he  felt  himself  first  lifted  up,  next  in  motion.  By 
the  cessation  of  jolting,  he  was  aware  that  they  had 
left  the  paved  streets,  and  were  on  the  boulevard.  By 
a  dull  sound,  he  guessed  that  they  were  passing  over 
the  Pont  d'Austeiiitz.  At  the  first  stoppage,  he  under- 
stood that  they  were  entering  the  cemetery ;  at  the 
second,  he  said  to  himself,  "  We  are  at  the  grave." 
Suddenly  he  felt  the  coffin  laid  hold  of — and  then  came 
a  hoarse  sound  rubbing  about  the  boards ;  that  of  the 
ropes  (he  conceived)  by  which  it  was  to  be  let  down. 
Then  followed  a  sort  of  vertigo ;  probably  the  burial 
folk  had  allowed  the  coffin  to  balance,  and  had  let  the 
head  down  first.  *  *  When  his  senses  came  back, 
he  was  lying  in  a  horizontal  position  and  quite  still. 
!  He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  A  voice  lifted 
I  itself  up  at  the  top  of  the  grave,  cold  and  solemn.  He 
I  heard  one  word  after  the  other  so  slowly  that  he  could 
j  catch  them  all,  though,  being  Latin,  he  could  not  under- 
stand them.  Then,  on  the  boards  over  him,  Valjean 
heard  something  which  fell  softly,  like  rain-drops — pro- 
bably holy  water.  He  thought,  "It  must  be  nearly 
over.  A  little  more  patience.  The  priest  will  go. 
Fauchelevent  will  make  Mestienne  drunk.  I  shall  be 
left.  Then  Fauchelevent  will  come  back  by  himself, 
and  I  shall  get  away.  Yet,  a  good  hour  to  get  through." 
The  deep  voice  began  again,  "  Reqxiiescat  in  pace." 
The  boys  voice  answered,  "  Amen."  Valjean  heard 
something  like  feet  moving  away.  "  They  are  going," 
he  thought ;  "  I  am  alone.  At  that  instant  he  heard 
above  his  head  a  sound  which  seemed  to  him  like  thun- 
der,— earth  thrown  on  the  coffin.  A  second  throwing 
of  earth.  One  of  the  holes  through  which  he  had 
breathed  was  choked.  A  third  throwing  of  earth  ;  and 
then  a  fourth.  There  are  strong  events  which  will 
master  the  strongest  human  being.  Jean  Valjean  lost 
all  consciousness. — Les  Misdrables. 

LOUIS  XVI.  AND  THE  BARBER. 

An  anecdote  of  another  sort,  which  had  lingered  in 
his  memory  from  the  age  of  nine,  showing  an  early 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  brings  up  his  father  in  ludicrous 
association  with  a  simple-hearted  little  barber,  named 
Coxe,  who  used  to  dress  his  pejuke.  "  How  well  I 
recollect  the  little  man,"  said  he  to  the  writer,  when  we 
were  wandering  through  the  deserted  chambers  of  the 
old  homestead,  soon  to  be  a  mass  of  undistinguishable 
rubbish,  "with  his  moist  eye,  as  he  stood  before  my 
father  on  this  spot,  wig  in  hind,  all  alive  with  excite- 
ment at  the  first  tidings  of  the  execution  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  I  wa3  but  nine  years  old,  vet  the  scene  is  as 
freshly  before  me  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  !  Wasn't  it  a 
shame,  Mr.  Irving?'  said  ho,  dancing  up  and  down, 
'  wasn't  it  a  shame  to  put  him  to  death  ?  Why  not  let 
him  come  to  this  country  ?  Only  think — ho  might 
have  como  over  here,  and  set  up  a  small  grocery.' " 
To  Coxe,  who  was  a  little  prone  to  crook  the  elbow,  the 
command  of  a  small  grocery,  with  drink  ad  libitum, 
was,  perhaps,  after  nil,  no  such  great  remove  from  a 
throne.  It  was,  at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  barber, 
and  to  his  credit  be  it  spolun,  a  humane  alternative  to 
the  ruthlees  stroke  of  the  guillotine. — Life  of  Irving. 

TEA ItS,  REAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 

Actors  arc,  of  course,  right  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
weeping.  It  helps  botli  themselves  and  the  spectators 
to  realise  the  passion  represented.  We  have  read,  in- 
deed, of  an  actor  so  thoroughly  carried  away  by  his 
feelings,  whilst  performing  in  a  suicide  scene,  as  not 
only  to  plunge  a  real  dagger  home  to  the  hilt  in  his 
breast,  but  faithfully  to  support  his  character  to  the 
last  by  dying-  in  a  studied  attitude,  according  to  the 
most  approved  Stage  rules.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
our  foremost  English  actor;; — Young,  the  tragedian — 
merited"  severe  censure  when  lie  sobbed  aloud  at  the 
pathetic  voice  and  gesture  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  was 
only  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  as  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  by  the  stern  admonition  of  the  great 
actress — uttered  in  a  thrilling  whisper — "  Mr.  Young, 
command  yourself!  "  Women  have  often  an  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  shedding  tears.  It  is  well  that  this 
should  be  so.  Tears  are  not  without  their  influence  on 
the  baser  sex.  Even  brutish  husbands — a  class  entering 
largely  into  the  composition  of  society,  whet  her  high  or 
low — are  not  insensible  to  tears.  But  women  must  be 
careful  not  to  weep  overmuch.  Tho  demonstration 
should  bo  reserved  for  special  occasions.  Tho  more 
frugally  tears  aro  shed,  the  deeper  will  bo  the  effect 
produced.  Madame  D'Arblay  describes  a  young  Lady 
gifted  with  inexhaustible  powers  in  this  linn.  When 
requested,  at  a  large  social  gathering,  to  oblige  the 
company  by  weeping,  she  would  cheerfully  comply, 
liifi  process  was  as  follows  : — The  young  ljdy  s  features 
tirst  became  composed  und  thoughtful.  Presently  her 
e.ilm  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Then,  one  by  one,  in 
endless  sentience,  the  pearly  drops  rained  down  her 
c,  until  the  curiosity  of  tho  spectators 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  GEORGE  PEABODY. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  England,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  what 
a  man  may  achieve  under  adverse  circumstances. 
He  was  born  in  17S5,  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
America.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  what  education 
he  got  in  early  life  was  obtained  at  the  district 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  became  clerk  for  a  grocer,  and 
remained  with  him  about  three  years.  At  sixteen  he 
was  clerk  with  his  brother.  Afterwards  he  went  with 
an  uncle  to  George  Town.  There  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  capitalist  named  Riggs,  with  whom  he 
went  into  business — Biggs  furnishing  the  money,  and 
Peabody  the  brains.  The  house  was  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, and  prospered  so  well,  that  branches  were 
established  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  1827  ho 
went  to  England  to  buy  goods,  and  there  formed  many 
acquaintances  with  its  leading  merchants  and  politicians. 
He  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  England  in 
1837,  and  severed  his  connection  with  the  house  of 
Peabody,  Biggs,  and  Co.,  in  1839.  He  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  preventing  the  complete  prostration 
of  American  securities,  and  particularly  those  of 
Maryland,  in  London,  in  1837,  but  refused  all  com- 
pensation for  what  he  did.  While  he  has  lived  in 
England  his  establishment  has  been  a  head-quarters  for 
Americans,  whom  he  has  always  welcomed  with  a 
generous  hospitality.  The  princely  gift  of  £150,000  he 
has  just  made  to  the  destitute  of  London,  is  not  the 
first  evidence  of  his  public-spirited  generosity.  In 
1852  he  sent  a  toast  to  a  semi-centennial  festival  at  his 
native  town,  Danvers,  which  was  to  be  opened  at  the 
table.  It  was,  "Education,  a  debt  to  future  genera- 
tions,"— and  to  pay  his  share  of  the  debt,  he  inclosed 
20,000  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  establishing  an  insti- 
tute, library,  and  lyceum  for  the  town.  The  sum  has 
since  been  increased  to  60,000  dollars,  with  10,000  dol- 
lars additional  for  a  branch  library  at  North  Danvers. 
Mr.  Peabody  subscribed  10,000  dollars  toward  the  first 
Grinnell  expedition  in  the  Arctic  seas  in  search  for 
Dr.  Franklin.  In  185G  he  gave  300,000  dollars,  with  a 
pledge  to  make  it  500,000,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institute  at  Baltimore,  to  be  devoted  to  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  His  name  is  thus  made  synonymous  with 
good  works. 


and 


lty  ot 

I  was  satiated,  and  each  on':  murmured^  "  Hold, "enough 
I  A*  a  fait),  we  suppose  that  tears  easily  secreted  affect 
beholders  as  JittU  as  they  OOft  the  lady  shedding  Ihern. 

I    Contemporary  Journal. 


♦imes  whfTi  lite  is  imp  or  le,  ■  in  darker. 


A  SKYLARK  PREACHING  A  SERMON. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  song-bird  natural  to  Aus- 
tralia ;  there  arc  birds  who  chatter,  birds  who  shriek,  but 
no  bird  that  sings.  Well,  there  was  a  young  man  who 
went  out  from  England  as  a  gold-digger,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  make  some  money,  and  prudent  enough  to 
keep  it.  He  opened  a  "  store,"  (a  kind  of  rough  shop, 
where  everything,  from  candles  to  coffins,  are  sold)  at  a 
place  called  "  The  Ovens,"  a  celebrated  gold-field, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Melbourne.  Still  con- 
tinuing to  prosper,  he,  like  a  dutiful  son,  wrote  homo 
for  his  father  and  mother  to  come  to  him,  aud,  if  thoy 
possibly  could,  to  bring  with  them  a  lark.  So  a  lark 
was  procured,  and  in  due  time  tho  old  folks  and  their 
feathered  charge  took  ship,  and  departed  from  Eng- 
land. Tho  old  man,  however,  took  the  voyago  no 
much  to  heart,  that  he  died,  but  the  old  woman  and 
the  lark  landed  in  sound  health  at  Melbourne,  and 
were  speedily  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wilstcd's  store,  at 
The  Ovens. 

It  was  on  a  Tuesday  when  they  arrived,  and  the  nest 
morning  the  Lark  was  hung  outside  the  tent,  aud  aL 
once  commenced  piping  up.  The  effect  was  electric. 
Sturdy  di;- gers  — bi;r  men,  with  hairy  faces  and  great 
brown  hand-;— paiv-cd  in  tho  midst  of  their  work,  and 
listened  reverently.  Drunken,  brutal  digger.-)  left  un- 
finished thp  blasphemous  sentence,  and  looked  bewil- 
dered and  a.-hamed.  Far  and  near  the  news  spread  liko 
lightning— "  Ha  ve  you  heard  tho  larkr1"  "  Is  it  true, 
mate,  that  there  is  a  real  English  skylark  up  at  Jack 
Wilstcd's?"  So  it  went  on  for  three  days,  and  then 
came  Sunday  morning.  Such  a  sight  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  first  spadeful  of  the  golden  earth  had 
been  turned !  From  every  quarter — cast,  west,  north 
and  south — from  far  hills,  ana  from  creeks  twenty  miles 
away,  came  a  steady  concourse  of  great  rough  English- 
men, all  brushed  and  washed  as  decent  as  possible. 
The  movement  was  by  no  means  preconcerted,  as  was 
evident  from  the  half-ashamed  expression  of  every 
man's  face.  There  they  were,  however,  and  their  errand 
was,  to  hear  the  lark  !  Nor  were  thoy  disappointed. 
There,  perched  in  his  wood  and  iron  pulpit,  was  the 
little  minister,  and,  ay  though  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  task  before  him,  he  plumed  his  crest,  and  lifting 
up  his  voice,  sang  them  a  sermon.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  that  three  or  four  hundred  ni^n,  some 
reclining  on  the  ground,  some  sitting  with  their  arms 
on  their  knees  an  I  their  heads  on  their  hands,  some 
leaning  against  the  ires  with  their  eyes  closed,  so  that 
they  might  the  better  fancy  themselves  at  homo  anil  in 
the  midst  of  English  eorn-fielda  once  more  ;  but  sitting, 
standing,  or  lyiii;-,  all  were  equally  quiet  and  attentive, 
and  when,  after  an  hour'is  steady  preaching,  tho  lurk 
left  off,  his  audience  toberly  started  olf,  a  little  In- 
spirited, perhaps,  but  on  the  wbolo  much  happier  tl  an 
they  came.—  Beetortt  Homo  Pets. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Blink  Bonny  leaves  behind  her  the  bay  fiUy  Borealia, 
which  has  won  once  at  Thirsk,  and  two  chesnut  colts,  both 
of  them  by  Stockwell.  Her  winnings  reached  £12,498,  and 
Mr.  I' Anson  is  said  to  have  landed  fully  £20,000  in  bets 
besides. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  experiment  has  just 
been  made  at  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  Marseilles,  with  a  new 
inflammable  liquid,  invented  by  a  Paris  chemist.  Tho 
bottle  containing  tho  liquid  was  broken  by  a  musket- 
shot,  and  it  burned  everything  which  had  been  placed 
near  it. 

Suicide  of  an  Infidel  Lecturer. — A  small  pot-dealer, 
named  John  Smith,  in  Leeds,  took  his  own  life  the  other  day, 
in  a  most  determined  manner.  He  had  long  been  one  of 
tho  most  reckless  and  restless  of  the  small  coterio  of  infidel 
and  Secularist  lecturers  who  figure  from  time  to  time  at 
the  Bazaar  at  that  town. 

We  Haven't  Come  to  That  Yet  ! — They  have  been  erecting 
a  monument  to  Ary  SchefFer  at  Dordrecht,  his  native  place. 
The  idea  of  erecting  a  statue  to  a  painter !  We  suppose  they 
will  be  putting  up  one  to  an  author  next !  However,  we  have 
one  great  consolation:  you  won't  see  anything  of  that  kind 
in  Trafalgar-square. 

A  new  kind  of  locomotive,  invented  by  a  Russian,  named 
Baranowski,  has  been  tried  with  success  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  motivo  power  was  condensed  air ;  and  on  the  trial  trip, 
made  with  a  carriage  filled  with  passengers,  a  speed  of  21 
English  miles  an  hour  was  obtained.  The  inventor  claims 
that  it  can  be  made  to  go  much  faster. 

Can  the  Exhibition  Pay?  —  A  contemporary  answers — 
"No."  He  adds: — "We  regret  to  state  a  fact  that  is  now 
proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The  Royal  Commissioners  cannot 
hope  to  make  the  Exhibition  pay.  Unless  much  more 
money  is  taken  at  the  doors  this  year  than  was  taken 
in  the  year  1851,  the  cost  of  Captain  Fowkes's  shed  will 
not  be  covered.  We  believe  that  the  deficiency  will  not 
be  much  under  £200,000."  We  merely  quote  our  con- 
temporary's opinion. 

Convict  Work  at  the  Gebat  Exhibition. — In  the  Western 
Australian  Court  a  curious  cabinet  is  displayed,  constructed 
by  the  convicts  at  the  depot  at  Fremantle,  of  every  wood 
which  the  colonyproduces,  comprising  sandal,  jarrah,  tooarh, 
raspberry  jam,  "the  oak,  and  a  score  of  other  woods :  the  scent 
of  the  sandalwood  which  lines  the  drawers  is  very  fragrant 
and  agreeable.  The  cabinet  stands  upon  a  pedestal  or  solid 
block  cut  from  an  excrescence  of  the  jarrah  tree,  20  feet  from 
the  ground,  of  which  there  are  several  other  specimens  in 
the  court, 

Suicides  in  Fbance. — A  curious  calculation  respecting 
suicides  in  France  has  just  been  published.  It  shows  that 
the  number  of  suicides  committed  in  France  since  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  is  not  less  than  300,000.  The 
returns,  however,  are  not  complete,  except  from  the  year 
1836.  From  that  year  to  the  year  1852,  there  were  52,126 
suicides,  being  an  average  of  3,066  yearly.  In  1858,  there 
were  3,903  suicides,  of  which  3,030  were  by  men,  and  858  by 
women.  The  last  return  given  is  for  the  year  1859,  when 
there  were  3,057  suicides  committed  by  men,  and  812  by 
women. 

A  Leg  of  Mutton  Cheap. — A  comical  swindle  is  said  to 
have  been  recently  carried  out  with  success.  A  respectable- 
looking  man  went  to  a  butcher's  shop  at  the  busiest  time  on 
a  Saturday  night.  He  selected  a  prime  leg  of  mutton,  which 
was  handed  to  him  by  the  shopman  outside,  who  watched 
him  into  the  shop,  and,  seeing  him  place  it  in  due  course  in 
the  scale,  turned,  as  usual,  to  attend  to  other  customers. 
Says  the  supposed  purchaser  to  the  shopkeeper,  "  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  favour.  I've  bought  this  in  tho  next  street,  and  I 
think  the  fellow  who  sold  it  has  cheated  me  in  the  weight. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  weigh  it  for  me  ?  "  The  butcher 
stands  aghast  with  indignation.  "Why,  you  impudent  vaga- 
bond I  You  buy  your  meat  elsewhere,  and  then  have  the 
face  to  ask  me  to  weigh  it!  I've  a  mind  to  kick  you  out! 
Be  off  out  of  the  shop  instantly!"  The  customer  leaves, 
muttering  apologies,  but  he  takes  the  mutton,  which  the 
shopman,  supposing  it  to  be  paid  for,  allows  him  to  carry  off 
unquestioned.  The  master  and  the  man  have  to  settle  the 
ma  tter  between  them  afterwards. 

The  Chinaman  and  the  Ice. — A  few  days  ago,  a  Chinaman 
who  had  never  seen  ice,  oppressed  by  the  weather,  betook 
himself  to  an  Australian  hotel,  and  there  imbibed  glass  after 
glass  of  chilly  sweetness,  till  the  idea  struck  him  how  nice 
and  how  cheap  it  would  be  to  take  some  of  this  refrigerating 
medium  home.  The  idea  once  fixed  in  his  mind,  John  lost 
no  time  in  seeking  a  supply  of  the  sweet  coolness  he  had  so 
much  enjoyed.  He  soon  found  the  delicacy  he  desired,  and 
wrapping  the  portions  he  procured,  some  small  particles 
hanging  round  the  edges  of  which  he  disposed  of  at  once,  in 
a  handkerchief,  he  proceeded  triumphantly  home.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  carefully  drew  his  treasure  from  the  corner 
in  which  he  had  deposited  it,  but  was  somewhat  disquieted 
to  find  the  cloth  lying  flatly  and  wet,  without  any  appearance 
of  the  solid  mass  of  crystal  he  had  so  recently  purchased. 
However,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  too  much  moisture,  he  hung 
it  out  to  dry,  hoping  to  find  it  all  right  after  he  had  finished 
dinner.  This  over,  he  returned  and  found  moisture  and  all, 
eave  and  except  the  handkerchief,  evaporated.  Only  one 
individual  Celestial  had  passed  in  that  direction,  and  him  he 
gave  into  charge  for  stealing  the  ice.  The  case  was  brought 
Vefore  the  tribunal  of  the  camp  next  day.  How  it  eventuated 
is  not  yet  known. 

A  Tough  Stoky  Well  Told. — The  Yorktown  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Tribune  tells  the  following  story  of  a  "  pot- 
ting "  skirmish  between  a  Federal  and  Confederate  soldier : 
— "A  number  of  instances  of  personal  daring  arc  related, 
characteristic  of  the  Maine  regiment.  During  the  first  day's 
skirmish  on  our  right,  two  soldiers — one  from  Maine,  the 
other  from  Georgia,  posted  themselves  each  behind  a  tree, 
aDd  indulged  in  sundry  shots,  without  effect  on  either  side, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a  lively  chat.  Finally,  that 
getting  a  little  tedious,  Georgia  calls  out  to  Maine,  '  Give  me 
a  show,'  meaning,  step  out  and  give  an  opportunity  to  hit. 
Maine,  in  response,  pokes  out  his  head  a  few  inches,  and 
Georgia  cracks  away  and  misses.  'Too  high,'  says  Maine. 
1  Now,  give  me  a  show.'  Georgia  pokes  out  his  head,  and 
Maine  blazes  awcy.  '  Too  low,'  sings  Georgia.  In  this  way 
the  two  alternated  several  times,  without  hitting.  Finally, 
Maine  sends  a  ball  so  as  to  graze  the  tree  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  car  of  Georgia,  'feast  firing,'  shouts  Georgia. 
'Cease  it  is,' responds  Maine.  'Look  here,'  says  one;  '  wt 
have  carried  on  this  business  long  enough  for  one  flay. 
'Spose  we  adjourn  for  rations!"  'Agreed,  says  the  other. 
And  so  the  two  marched  away  in  tlifl'orent  directions,  one 
whistling  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  the  other  'Diiie.'" 


THE  JESTER 

The  man  who  was  "  filled  with  grief"  has  run  over. 
The  lady  who  took  everybody's  eye,  must  have  quite  a  lot 
of  'em. 

The  man  who  was  in  ship-shape  must  have  seemed  a  little 
out  of  proportion. 

The  hen  never  jokes  when  she  lays  her  egg.  She  is  always 
in  her  nest  (in  earnest). 

Why  is  a  minister  hke  a  locomotive  ?— We  have  to  look  out 
for  him  when  the  bell  rings. 

Some  women  take  such  a  delight  in  scolding,  that  it  would 
be  cruel  not  to  give  them  occasion  for  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  sleepers  in  a  church  without 
being  reminded  that  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest. 

A  contemporary  truthfully  remarks,  that  those  who  like 
to  be  kissed  the  best,  always  make  the  most  fuss  about  it. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  custom !  Throw  one  glove  at  a 
man,  you  insult  him.    Throw  two,  you  make  him  a  present. 

It  is  in  vain  for  a  speaker  to  bring  his  hearers  to  his 
own  conclusions,  when  they  are  impatient  for  that  of  his 
speech. 

The  lawyer  would  be  better  off,  his  conscience  far  less 
pliant,  who  owned  a  little  farm  in  fee,  and  made  that  farm 
his  client. 

"Katy,  have  you  laid  the  table-cloth  and  plates  yet?" — 
"An'  sure  I  have,  mem — everything  but  the  eggs;  an'  isn't 
that  Biddy's  work,  surely?" 

Dear  old  Mrs.  Crakker  says,  that  if  woman  had  not  caused 
man  to  commit  sin  in  eating,  no  doubt  he  would  very  soon 
have  sinned  of  his  own  accord  by  drinking. 

The  following  slanderous  paragraph  goes  unrebuked : — A 
wag  has  invented  a  new  telegraph.  He  proposes  placing  a 
line  of  women  thirty  steps  apart,  and  committing  the  news 
to  the  first  of  them  as  a  secret. 

Company  foe  the  Winter. — Some  people  would  not  like  a 
pig  in  a  corner  of  their  kitchen  ;  but  there  are  people  who 
rather  fancy  that  kind  of  domestic  li  fe.  An  Irishwoman  had 
got  a  little  pen  partitioned  off  in  her  house,  and  provided 
herself  with  a  pig  to  put  into  it ;  when,  one  morning,  a  friend 
of  ours  overheard  her  neighbours  congratulating  her.  "And 
faith,"  said  one,  "what  lino  company  he'll  be  for  ye  this 
winter,  when  Patrick's  away  !" 

 ♦ — ■ — 

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

To  Detect  Copper  in  Vinegar. — For  the  detection  of  cop- 
per in  vinegar,  put  some  of  the  vineger  in  a  test-glass,  and 
put  a  piece  of  polished  iron  in  it,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  hours ; 
if  copper  be  present,  it  will  be  deposited  on  the  iron  as  me- 
tallic copper. 

To  Prevent  Colds  in  Children. — The  best  preventive  of 
colds  in  children  is  to  dress  them  warm,  and  give  them  exer- 
cise daily  in  the  open  air,  and  wash  them  thoroughly  every 
day  in  cold  water,  if  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  it ;  if 
not,  add  a  little  warm  water,  and  rub  the  skin  dry. 

Accidental  Poisoning. — If  a  person  swallow  any  poison 
whatever,  or  has  fallen  into  convulsions  from  having  over- 
loaded the  stomach,  an  instantaneous  remedy,  more  efficient 
and  apphcable  in  a  large  number  of  cases  than  any  half-a- 
dozen  medicines  that  we  can  now  think  of,  is  a  teaspoonful 
of  common  salt  and  as  much  ground  mustard,  stirred  rapidly 
in  a  teacup  of  water,  warm  or  cold,  and  swallowed  instantly. 
It  acts  as  an  emetic.  Lest  there  be  any  remnant  of  poison, 
however  small,  let  the  white  of  an  egg  or  a  teacupful  of 
strong  coffee  be  swallowed  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  quiet, 
because  these  very  common  articles  nullify  a  larger  number 
of  virulent  poison's  than  any  medicines  in  the  shops. 

Cube  fob  the  Bite  of  an  Adder. — The  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  an  adder,  and  indeed  all  poisonous  snakes,  is  simple.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment,  over  and  over  again,  that 
poisons  of  this  character  ore  harmless  when  applied  to  a 
mucous  surface,  and  quantities  have  been  swallowed  without 
producing  any  ill  effect.  The  bite,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is 
in  some  part  of  the  hand,  and  immediately  it  is  felt  the 
wounded  part  should  be  well  sucked  by  the  mouth,  and  a 
piece  of  string  tied  tight  round  the  finger  or  the  wrist  (ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  the  bite),  to  prevent  the  poison  from 
being  absorbed  into  the  system.  If  this  simple  plan  was 
generally  known  and  acted  upon,  deaths  or  injury  from  the 
bite  of  an  adder  would  be  rare  indeed.  The  person  bitten 
by  a  poisonous  snake  is  liable  to  become  so  faint  and  over- 
powered by  a  horrible  sensation  of  oppression  at  the  chest, 
that  he  cannot  suck  his  wound  himself,  and  volunteers  for 
this  operation  are  not  found  in  a  moment.  Any  preparation 
of  ammonia,  especially  "cau  de  luce,"  is  valuable.  The 
first  doses  should  be  given  as  strong  as  the  patient  can  bear 
them ;  the  wound  should  also  be  thoroughly  saturated  with 
ammonia. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

ROYAL  FUNERALS. 

William  the  First  was  buried  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  a 
monastery  of  which  he  was  the  founder;  but  a  delay  was 
made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who  demanded  payment 
for  it  before  he  would  suffer  the  corpse  to  be  interred. 

Henry  the  First  died  near  Rouen,  and  was  embalmedjand 
brought  to  England,  and  buried  at  Reading. 

Henry  the  Fifth  died  of  a  pleurisy,  August  31,  1422,  at 
Rouen,  and  was  brought  thence  to  London,  with  a  mag- 
nificence suitable  to  the  glory  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  at 
Westminster.  James,  King  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the 
procession  as  chief  mourner ;  and  all  the  nobdity,  princes  of 
the  blood,  etc.,  attended  the  interment  of  the  royal  remains. 
On  the  14th  of  the  following  November,  the  infant  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  was  carried  in  great  state  from  the 
Tower,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  on  his  mother's  lap 
in  an  open  chair,  to  the  Parliament  then  sitting  at  West- 
minster, who  recognised  his  right  to  the  throne. 

Henry  the  Sixth  was  buried  at  Chertsey.  In  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Fcedera  (says  11  ray  ley)  is  a  record  of  his 
funeral  expenses,  which  amounted  but  to  £33  6».  8d.,  in 
which  sum  are  included  the  fees  of  a  priest,  charges  for 
linen  cloth  of  Holland,  and  spices ;  fees  to  the  torch-bearers 
who  attended  the  corpse  to  St.  Paul's,  and  thence  to 
Chertsey ;  money  paid  to  two  soldiers  of  Calais,  who  watched 
the  corpse;  and  for  the  hire  of  barges  from  London  to 
Chertsey;  and  £8  12».  3d.  distributed  to  different  religious 
orders. 

Queen  Mary  was  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel 
with  great  pomp.  Tho  Bishop  of  Westminster  preached  her 
funeral  sermon,  praising  I  lie  late  reign,  and  lamenting  the 
present  state  with  such  freedom  that  he  was  apprehended 
and  confined. 


HOME  HINTS 

Be  careful,  in  using  tin-tacks  or  pins  in  the  bed-room,  that 
you  leave  none  on  the  floor.   A  bare  foot,  treading  on  either 

of  these,  may  be  injured  for  life. 

Cleaning  Tins  Equal  to  Silver. — A  quarter  of  a  poimd  of 
soft-soap,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fullers'  earth,  one  penny- 
worth of  oxalic  acid,  ditto  of  spirits  of  wine.  To  be  all  well 
mixed  up  together.  To  be  rubbed  on  with  a  woollen  rag,  and 
polished  off  with  a  leather. 

To  Make  Charcoal. — Put  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  fire,  and 
pound  the  burnt  part  of  it  in  a  mortar.  A  small  quantity  of 
this,  when  freshly  made,  and  tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag  aud 
boiled,  will  absorb  any  bad  flavour  in  soups  or  gravies,  and 
leave  them  sweet. 

Buttered  Eggs. — Take  three  eggs,  beat  them  up  well,  then 
add  to  them  a  gill  of  sweet  milk.  Place  some  butter  (about 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut)  at  the  bottom  of  a  pan,  pour  tho 
mixture  into  it,  and  boil  until  quite  thick.  Pour  it  upon 
buttered  toast,  and  grate  some  ham  or  beef  over  it. 

For  Chapped  Hands. — Two  ounces  of  white  wax,  two 
ounces  of  hog's  lard  rendered,  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti, 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds  j  simmer  all  these  ingre- 
dients together  for  a  few  minutes,  then  strain  the  liquid 
through  muslin,  and  put  it  into  pots.  To  be  rubbed  well 
over  the  hands  when  going  to  bed,  and  sleep  with  gloves  on. 

Treat  Servant.;  with  Confidence. — There  are  households 
where  it  is  still  Hie  custom  to  lock  up  everything  that  can 
be  put  under  lock  and  key.  We  have  ourselves  had  a  mali- 
cious satisfaction  in  proving  to  householders  who  "  did  it  on 
principle"  the  wastefulness  of  the  method.  When  the  mis- 
tress gives  out  after  breakfast  the  rations  for  the  day — tho 
potatoes,  the  eggs,  the  butter,  the  sugar,  the  candles,  and 
flour,  and  salt,  and  even  tho  bread — she  is  well  aware  that 
not  a  crumb  or  grain  will  be  left  over.  Servants  naturally 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  consume  or  appropriate  what- 
ever is  doled  out  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  consumed ; 
whereas,  when  the  stores  are  left  open,  they  use  what  they 
need,  and  no  more. 

Parsnip  Wine. — Wine  made  of  parsnip-root  approaches 
nearer  to  tho  Malmsey  of  Madeira  and  tho  Canaries  than  any 
other  wine.  It  is  made  with  little  expense  or  trouble,  and 
only  requires  to  be  kept  a  few  years  to  make  it  as  agreeable 
to  the  palate  as  it  is  wholesome  to  the  body.  To  every  4  lbs. 
of  parsnips,  clean  and  quartered,  put  1  gallon  of  water ;  boil 
them  till  they  are  quite  tender ;  drain  them  through  a  sieve, 
but  do  not  bruise  them,  as  no  remedy  would  clear  them  after- 
wards. Pour  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and  to  each  gallon  add 
3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  and^oz.  of  crude  tartar.  When  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  75  degrees,  put  in  a  little  new  yea«t ; 
let  it  stand  four  days  in  a  warm  room,  then  tun  it.  Tho 
mixture  should,  if  possible,  be  fermented  in  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees.  September  and  March  are  the  best  seasons 
for  making  the  wine. .  When  the  fermentation  has  subsided, 
bung  down  the  cask,  and  let  the  wine  stand  at  least  twelve 
months  before  bottling. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Marriage  no  Impediji  :;nt  to  Success. — A  long  roll  of  emi- 
nent poets,  lawyers,  statesmen,  divines,  and  men  of  science 
could  readily  be  given,  a'l  of  whom  married  before  theywero 
thirty.  Southey  and  Colley  Cibber  each  married  very 
young  indeed.  Of  dramatists,  Francis  Beaumont  married 
at  twenty-seven,  and  the  Immortal  Bard  linked  his  fortunes 
with  Anne  Hathaway's  before  he  was  eighteen.  Family 
cares  did  not  obscure  the  poetic  genius  of  either  Coleridge 
or  Campbell.  Jeremy  Taylor  rose  to  eminence  despite  an 
early  marriage ;  and,  the  same  object  notwithstanding,  such 
men  as  Oliyer  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  George  Washington 
could  dare  the  stupendous  ventures  by  which  they  moulded 
the  world's  destinies.  Fenimore  Cooper's  industry  was  not 
impaired  by  a  marriage  at  twenty-two  ;  and  James  Watt  had 
energy  and  boldness  left,  after  an  early  union,  to  conceive 
and  carry  almost  to  perfection  that  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter.  Of  great  lawyers,  men  whose  opinions  passed  with 
the  weight  of  statutes,  there  are  comparatively  few  who  did 
not  marry  early.  Eldon,  Erskine,  Abinger,  each  had  his 
wife  before  his  beard  could  have  been  well  grown,  and  yet 
the  world  has  known  few  more  learned  jurisconsults. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Let  thy  vices  die  before  thee. 

The  memory  ought  to  be  a  storehouse,  not  a  lumber-room. 

Everything  morally  wrong  is  intellectually  absurd,  and 
physically  weak. 

The  apprehension  of  wrong  hurts  more  than  the  sharpest 
part  of  the  wrong  done. 

Abstinence  from  low  pleasures  is  the  only  means  of  merit- 
ing or  of  obtaining  the  higher. 

Nothing  is  farther  than  earth  from  heaven ;  nothing  is 
nearer  than  heaven  to  earth. 

Knowledge  lies  deep  in  a  well,  but  there  is  a  way  to  chaw 
it  up,  and  diligent  scholars  find  it  out. 

The  intoxication  of  anger,  like  that  of  the  grape,  shows  us 
to  others,  but  hides  us  from  ourselves. 

If  the  memory  is  weak,  do  not  overload  it.  Charge  it  only 
with  the  most  useful  and  solid  matters. 

Oh,  that  old  age  were  truly  second  childhood !  It  is  seldom 
more  like  it  than  the  berry  is  to  the  rosebud. 

God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  for  whoever  dreads  punish- 
ment, suffers  it;  and  whoever  deserves  it,  dreads  it. 

All  of  us  who  are  worth  anything,  spend  our  manhood  in 
mourning  the  follies  or  expiating  the  mistakes  of  our  youth. 

Like  the  ocean,  love  embraces  the  earth  ;  and  by  love,  as 
by  the  ocean,  whatever  is  sordid  and  unsound  is  borne  away. 

Female  education  is  often  a  gawdy  and  tawdry  setting, 
which  cumbers  and  almost  hides  the  jewel  it  ought  to  bring 
out. 

Tears  are  not  always  the  sign  of  a  kind  or  sympathising 
heart.  Tho  infamous  Jeffries  was  easily  moved  to  then- 
indulgence. 

As  defect  of  strength  in  us  makes  some  weights  to  be  im- 
movable, so  likewise  defect  of  understanding  makes  some 
truths  to  be  mysterious. 

The  path  that  leads  to  fortune  too  often  passes  through 
the  narrow  defiles  of  meanness,  which  a  man  with  an  exalted 
spirit  cannot  stoop  to  tread. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


nir. 


STRAVOE  PARTY. 


The  residence  of  Sir  Melchior  Orange  was  complete  in 
it*  appointments  ;  not  vast  or  overwhelming  in  size,  but 
joat  tach  a  home  m  befitted  one  of  the  wealthiest 
bachelors  of  the  high  circle  in  which  h<>  moved. 

Matty  and  many  a  bright  eye  had  been  raised  timidly 
to  the  windows  of  that  house,  or  had  stolen  furtive 
■dances  at  them  from  the  snag  comers  of  passing 
carriages,  with  a  longing  deaire  tr>  hold  rile  and  sway 
ia  it — to  have  power  to  alter  its  draperies,  or  shift  its 
furniture,  or  free  it  for  ever  from  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 

Bat  Sir  Melchior  was  proof  against  bright  '•>•< 
dead  to  significant  glances.    There  was  h 
in  the  whole  world  wh'>  might  have  play 
the  tyrant  even,  in  his  heart,  and  in  his 


ne  woman 
he  despot, 


.wing- room, 

had  she  bean  so  minded  ;  and  this  woman  had  heard 


the  offer  of  empire,  and  had  put  back  the  crown  with  a 


firm  hand.  She  had  listened  to  entreaty,  to  adoration, 
and  she  had  answered,  "  No." 

A  little  word  !  And  yet  it  poisoned  the  very  atmo- 
sphere which  the  wealthy  owner  of  the  princely  mansion 
breathed  ;  it  rendered  every  object  of  sight  and  sound 
utterly  nauseous  and  distasteful  to  him. 

Indeed,  after  the  final  refusal  of  Lady  Grace  Do 
L'Olme,  there  appeared  but  one  course  possible  for  him 
to  take —he  would,  he  determined,  leave  England;  ho 
would  pass  the  season  in  Paris. 

This  resolution  having  been  taken,  Sir  Melchior  gave 
his  orders ;  and  within  three  days  the  charming 
bachelor  residence  was  covered  up,  and  presented  a 
dreary,  almost,  ghostly  aspect,  while  the  luggago  was 
packed  and  the  final  arrangements  made. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Sir  Melchior  sat  at 
breakfast. 

The  very  breakfast-room  had  been  invaded  by  the 
demon  of  brown-holland,  and  every  article  about  him, 
closely  covered  up,  seemed  but  the  spectral  memory 
of  itself— reflecting  too  truly  the  dead  past,  to  which,  it 
seemed  to  him,  his  lifo  belonged. 

Only  the  appointments  of  the  hreakf-ist-tablc  relieved 
the  pervading  gloom:  they  were1  superb. 

While  Sir  Melchior  sat  glancing  languidly  over  tlio 
morning  papers,  the  door  opened  and  a  servant  entered. 


With  silent  deference,  he  presented  a  silver  salver,  on 
which  lay  a  small  unobtrusive  card. 

Sir  Melchior  took  it,  glanced  at  it  mechanically,  and 
failing  to  recognise  the  name  it  bore,  returned  it  to  the 
attendant. 

"  I  am  not  at  home,"  he  said.  '  _  j 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  the  man  quietly,  "  but  it  a 
a  gentleman  as  said  something  about  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction." 

"  I  need  no  new  friends,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  have  too 
many  already." 

The  man  bowed,  but  still  hesitated.  Then  ho  drew 
Blowly  toward  the  door. 

"  I'limsoll,"  said  the  master,  looking  up  sharply, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  You  are  not  usually  so 
anxious  about  strangers,  or  you  have  usually  more 
prudence  than  to  admit  them  when  you  know  I  would 
be  alone." 

"  This  young  mnn,  Sir  Melchior,  seemed  a  gentle- 
man '  . 

"  And  behaved  as  one  ?  asked  the  master,  signifi- 
cimtly.  "  Was  it  not  so  ?  Admit  him  ;  I  will  see  this 
man,  who  has  the  audacity  to  bribe  my  servants." 

He  again  held  out  his  hand  for  the  card,  nnd  re. 
reiving  it,  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  his  back  to  tlio 
fireplace,  awaiting  the  visitor.   Twice  be  repeated  to 
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himself  tlio  name  upon  tha  card;  but  was  unable  to 
oonueet  it  with  any  memory  of  the  past. 

Tho  name  was,  "  Bebnaud  Oswa&D." 

Tn  it  few  moments  the  owner  of  the  card_euteved  the 
apartment.  It  was  tho  -young  man  who  had  rendered 
Violet  such  essential  service  at  the  pio-uie,  and  w  hose 
presence  at  Moidore  Lodge  had  subsequently  produced 
so  strange  an  impression  upon  her. 

There  was  something-  in  t  o  appearance  of  the  young 
mau  which  favourably  impressed  Sir  Melchior,  and  his 
reception  was  most  courteous.  Ho  took  tho  letter  of 
introduction  which  the  latter  proffered  him,  and  with 
it  his  apology  for  departing  from  the  rule  in  such  cases. 

1  was  on  the  point  of  forwarding  tho  letter  to  you," 
said  the  young  man,  "  when  I  chanced  to  hear  of  your 
intended  departure  for  Paris;  had  I  waited  I  should 
have  been  too  late.  I  preferred  violating  the  pro- 
prieties." 

"  Quite  right,"  was  tho  reply,  (though  "  quite  wrong" 
would  have  been  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  any  one  less 
prepossessing) ;  "  from  India,  I  see——" 

"  From  Bombay." 

"  Ah,  from  my  old  schoolfellow,  Pcswick.  And  how 
did  you  leave  the  doctor?" 

"  Quito  well,  and  jovial  as  ever." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Yon  were  his  pupil, 
I  see  :  and  you  were  probably  born  in  Bombay  ?" 

A  crimson  flush  suffused  the  face  of  the  young  man. 
Not  a  flush  of  anger?  surely  not  a  flush  of  shame! 
That  did  not  look  a  brow  on  which  dishonour  could 
have  set  its  seal. 

But,  whatever  tho  cause  of  .tho  emotion,  the  baronet 
noticed  it  without  appearing  to  do  so. 

"  No,"  said  the  youth,  with  some  hesitation,  "  I  am 
an  Englishman,  of  English  birth." 

"  And  you  revisit  the  old  country  to  see  what  pro- 
gress wo  have  effected  in  medicines  ?  You  will  iind 
little  to  reward  you,  I  am  afraid.  Mystery  is  with  us,  as 
with  yon,  the  great  element  in  the  healing  art.  I  have 
met  with  no  physician  yet  learned  enough  to  afford  to 
state  the  principles  of  Iris  practice,  or  to  write  his  pre- 
scriptions in  English." 

The  young  man  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Melchior,  "  I  regret  that  I  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  earlier.  To-day,  as 
you  are  aware,  I  start  for  Paris ;  but  I  can  do  one 
thing  for  you,  I  can  introduce  you  to  a  charming  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  herself  a  friend  of  Dr.  Peswick's,  and  who, 
1  am  sure,  will  be  but  too  happy  to  receive  any  pupil  of 
his." 

"  I  shall  esteem  the  favour,"  answered  the  young 
man. 

"You  should  do  so;  for  Lady  Grace  De  L'Olme's 
drawing-room  is  the  threshold  from  which  you  may  step 
into  the  best  society  in  London." 

At  the  mention  of  Lady  De  L'Olme's  name,  the  youth 
started,  and  turned  pale.  The  hand  that  rested  upon 
the  table  by  which  he  sat  trembled. 

"  I  should — I  should  esteem  the  favour,"  he  re- 
peated. 

Sir  Melchior  heard  the  words,  noted  the  tone  and 
tho  agitation  of  the  speaker,  and  instantly  a  jealous 
doubt  arose  in  his  heart. 

"  He  has  met  Lady  Grace,"  he  thought;  "and  he 
hesitates  to  tell  me.  "Why  should  he  hesitate  ?"  Then 
he  added  aloud,  "  My  introduction  ia  perhaps  late — 
you  have  already  * 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Oswald,  hastily  ;  "I  have 
been  in  England  n  few  days  only ;  I  have  not  as  yet 
gone  into  company.";' 

"And  yet  I  thought — was  I  mistaken? — that  the 
mention  of  her  ladyship's  name  startled  you,  as  if  it 
was  familiar." 

"It  did  so."  /  ■ 

"  Ah  !" 

"  It  recalled  to  me  the  remembrance  of  a  fact,  to  which 
you  would  attach  (no  importance  were  I  to  state  it  to 
you ;  but  which  may  e:;ercL>e  a  powerful  influence  over 
my  future  career.  1  shall  be  greatly  pleased  with  the 
introduction  you  have  so  kindly  promised." 

Sir  Melchior  Grange  hesitated,  fixed  on  the  face  of 
Ihc  young  man  a 'keen  inquiring  look,  then  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  not  inquire 
the  secret  cause  of  your  manifest  uneasiness  at  the 
mention  of  her  ladyship's  name.  I  will  only  say  that  I, 
of  all  men,  am  most  interested  in  preserving  her  fair 
fame  and  unsullied  honour,  and  T  trust  that  I  may 
never  have  cause  to  repent  this  introduction."' 

"  I  am  sure  you.  never  will,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  but 
sin-  ■  we  are  upon  this  subject,  may  I  ask  you  in  confi- 
dence one  question  f 

"Tu:aty,  if  von  will?" 

"  Lord  De  L'Olme,  then— is  he  dead  ?" 

At  this  qnekticm,  fiuiple  as  it  was,  Sir  Melchior 
ft :irt>'  1,  and  Ins  face  paroled  with  rage. 

"lliw  dure  yon,  sir r"'  he  cried;  "how  dare  you 
repeat  to  me  the  slanderous  whispers  of  the  envious  and 
the  malignant  'i  Sir,  Lady  Grace  De  L'Olme  is  un- 
married." 

The  youth  suppressed  aery  of  surprise,  but  lib  ex- 
pressive face  w.  rc  an  expression  of  deep  anguish. 
'  "  You  will  excuse  mo,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "1  was  not  aware — in  short,  it  was  only  my 
clumsy  way  of  asking  whether  her  ladyship  was  married 
or  a  widow  ?" 

"  There  w  as,  nevertheless,  a  secret  motive  for  giving 


the  inquiry  that  form,"  thought  Sir  Melchior ;  but  he 
was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  pursue  the  subject. 
.  Kinging  for  the  carriage,  therefore,  ho  changed  tho 
conversation  until  it  was  ready.    Then  they  drove  to 
tho  residence  of  Lady  Grace  D'LOlme. 

Sir  McK-hior  had  not  entered  that  house  since  tho 
night  when  her  ladyship  pronounced  the  words  which 
now  drove  him  an  exile  from  his  country.  He  had  not 
remained  after  the  scene  in  tho  conservatory ;  ho  was, 
therefore,  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  at  a  later 
period  of  the  evening.  But  the  mere  aspect  of  the 
drawing-room,  into  which  they  were  ushered,  strongly 
affected  him  ;  and,  in  his  heart,  ho  cursed  the  good- 
nature which  had  prompted  him  to  put  his  feelings  to 
this  fresh  trial. 

"  And  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  it  is  perhaps  as  well. 
I  could  not  leave  England  without  a  word  spoken  or 
written,  and  it  is  better  to  carry  with  me  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  flippant  parting  than  of  that  dark  hour." 

The  house  was  quiet — strangely  so,  it  seemed  to  Sir 
Melchior. 

And  the  countenance  of  the  servant  was  not  re- 
assuring. 

"Her  ladyship  was  in,"  he  said,  "but  was  specially 
engaged — in  fact,  she  was  indisposed." 

A  special  message  had  procured  the  announcement  of 
the  visitors'  names,  while  they  were  shown  into  the 
drawing-room  to  await  the  reply. 

They  had  remained  there  some  time,  almost  in  silence. 
Sir  Melchior,  indulging  in  the  thoughts  which  that 
room  but  too  vividly  conjured  up,  and  marvelling  at  the 
strange  chance  which  had  brought  him  to  that  place ; 
when  the  door  of  an  inner  drawing-room  opened,  and  a 
light  step  arrested  their  attention. 

Looking  up,  they  were  moved  to  almost  equal  astonish- 
ment. 

It  was  Aurelia ! 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  notice  the  presence  of 
the  strangers;  and  when  her  eye  suddenly  fell  upon 
that  of  Oswald,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror, 
and  her  first  impulse  was  one  of  flight.  But  alarm  at 
his  presence  instantly  gave  place  to  apprehension  as  to 
the  probable  cause  of  his  visit  there. 

■  He  has  come  to  denounce  me — to  tear  me  hence !  " 
she  thought,  and  that  impression  steeled  her  with  reso- 
lution. 

On  his  part,  Oswald  regarded  her  with  the  utmost 
astonishment. 

How  came  it  that  this  desperate  girl,  whom  he  had 
detected  in  the  very  commission  of  tho  deadliest  crime, 
was  an  inmate  beneath  that  roof  ? 

And  what  could  be  the  character  of  the  woman  who 
was  content  to  shelter  her  ? 

Even  while  he  asked  himself  these  questions,  Aurelia 
advanced  toward  him,  and,  with  an  air  of  assumed  in- 
difference, said : — • 

"  Is  Lady  De  L'Olme  aware  that  you  await  her  ?" 

"  She  is,"  replied  Sir  Melchior,  marvelling  at  the 
apparition  before  him. 

"Her  ladyship  is,  I  know,  specially  engaged,"  added 
the  girl,  fixing  a  significant  glance  on  Bernard ; 
"  but  " 

"  But  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  she  will  not, 
I  am  sure,  decline  to  see  us,"  said  Sir  Melchior. 

The  words  brought  a  qualm  to  the  heart  of  Aurelia. 
They  confirmed  her  fears.  Her  guilty  conscience  put 
its  own  construction  upon  the  cfrcumstances,"  and 
words  simple  in  themselves  filled  her  with  terror. 

"  I  will  myself  see  her,"  she  said,  trembling  as  she 
spoke,  "if  you  will  favonr  me  with  your  name." 

Sir  Melchior  Grange  at  once  stated  his  name  and  his 
object  in  calling.  Mr.  Oswald  permitted  himself  to  be 
alluded  to,  but  said  nothing.  Thus,  beyond  the  first 
glance  of  recognition,  Aurelia  had  no  means  of  gathering 
either  his  feelings  or  intentions.  From  his  manner, 
however,  she  feared  the  worst,  since  it  was  entirely 
wanting  in  everything  approaching  even  to  the  warmth 
of  politeness. 

Oppressed  with  a  sense  of  this,  she  quilted  the 
room. 

"  Something  has  happened,"  thought  the  baronet ; 
"  the  man's  manner  was  strange  and  embarrassed ;  and 
this  girl— whence  docs  she  come,  and  why  her  manifest 
alarm  ?" 

He  did  not  communicate  his  thoughts  to  his  com- 
panion. 

Five  minutes  after,  the  servant  entered. 

"  Lady  De  L'Olme,"  he  said,  "  expressed  her  deep 
regret,  but  partial  indisposition  and  a  special  engage- 
ment alike  prevented  her  doing  herself  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Sir  Melchior  Grange  and  his  friend.  At  another 
time  she  would  be  most  pleased;  and  if  Mr.  Oswald 
would  permit  her,  she  should  be  most  happy  to  add  his 
name  to  her  list." 

Sir  Melchior  received  the  message  with  astonishment 
and  ill-concealed  rage.  He  had  his  secret  reasons  for 
judging  wiry  it  might  be  painful  to  Lady  Grace  to  see 
him  ;  but  the  mode  of  doing  it  was  pointed  and  abrupt, 
and  quite  unlike  her  ladyship.  Besides,  this  was  only 
a  formal  morning  call,  and  if  it  was  objectionable,  all 
the  unpleasantness  might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
simple  "  not  at  home." 

"  I  cannot  understand  this,"  he  said,  as  they  stepped 
into  the  carriage,  and  were  driven  off. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  his  companion,  mysteriously. 

'•'  What !  is  it  any  clearer  to  you ':"  asked  Sir  Melchior. 

"I  think  eo." 


"  Pray  explaiu  yourself." 

"  Thatf  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  do,  especially  as  I 
only  guess  at  my  conclusions." 
"  And  they — what  are  they  ?" 

"  There  is  some  mystery,"  he  rgplied,  "  but  into  that 
I  dare  not  enter.  Enough  that,  Jf  my  suspicions  aro 
correct,  it  was  to  our  fair  young'  friend  that  we  owed 
the  message  we  have  received." 

"impossible!  What  motive  could  she  have  in  pre- 
venting your  introduction  to  her  ladyship?" 

"  As  to  motives,"  replied  Oswald,  carelessly, "  I  never 
trouble  myself  about  them  ;  1  stick  to  facts." 

But  who  is  she  ? — what  does  she  do  at  that  house  ?" 

"  They  were  the  questions  I  was  asking  myself." 

"  Why,  you  have  not  met  before  ?" 

"  Once  only." 

"  You  have  met  once  !  And  yet  she  did  not  appear 
to  recognise  you." 

"  No ;  she  did  not  appear  to  do  so." 

Sir  Melchior  put  many  mor  •  questions,  with  a  view 
of  unravelling  a  mystery  which  affected  tho  companion 
of  the  woman  he  almost  worshipped;  but  he  gained  no 
information. 

And  soon  after  Oswald  relapsed  into  silence. 

Strangely  enough,  during  the  two  minutes  that  this 
conversation  occupied,  a  whispered  interview  took  place 
in  the  hall  of  Lady  Do  L'Olme  s  mansion  which  strongly 
confirmed  Oswald's  sagacity. 

The  speakers  were  Aurelia  and  the  liveried  servant 
who  had  delivered  the  impertinent  message. 

"  For  a  few  days — only  a  few  days — mind  that  her 
ladyship  is  never  'at  home'  to  these  men.  You  under- 
stand f* 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"  I  will  myself  tell  you  when — if  ever — they  may  he 
admit!  ed." 
"  I  understand." 

"  Take  this  for  your  pains,  then,  and  thank  you." 

She  thrust  a  few  pieces  of  gold  into  the  hand  of  the 
man — that  hand  which,  on  a  certain  memorable  night, 
she  had  piled  with  her  jewels — and  disappeared. 

"  Well,"  mused  the  fellow,  "  m'  lady's  picked  up 
with  a  strange  party  now !  Hows' ever,  it  serves  my 
turn." 

And  he  pocketed  the  gold  of  the  "strange  party" 
with  infinite  complacency. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  VOICE  OF  DESTINY. 

For  days,  excess  of  terror  at  the  apparition  in  the 
corridor  completely  prostrated  Violet. 

The  servants  had  found  her  lying  upon  the  ground 
insensible,  and  had  conveyed  her  to  her  room,  where 
she  remained  some  hours,  slowly  growing  into  con- 
sciousness, but  relapsing  at  intervals  as  the  recollection 
of  the  terror  returned  to  her. 

Ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  Sir  Jasper  and  Lady 
Wylde  referred  the  fainting  to  indisposition ;  and  with- 
out any  investigation,  sent  for  their  physician  and 
placed  the  case  in  his  hands.  What  could  they  do 
more?  Sympathy  and  tender  solicitude  are  very  well 
— they  show  a  fond  heart  and  have  a  comforting  eficct 
upon  a  patient — but  they  are  nothing  beside  prescrip- 
tions. At  least,  so  these  good  people  thought;  and  in 
procuring  the  best  medical  advice,  they  considered  that 
they  had  fully  discharged  their  duty  toward  the  orphan 
entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  "best  medical  advice"  came  in  the  form  of  Dr. 
Potch — a  little,  weazen-faced  man,  of  no  particular 
features,  and  of  no  general  ones  either,  beyond  a  ten- 
dency to  shirt-frills  and  asthma.  The  first  impression 
of  the  "best  medical  advice"  was  that  there  was  "a 
chronic  something"  about  the  patient ;  his  second,  that 
she  had  "  debilitating  tendencies  ;"  his  third,  that  she 
was  "  ailing  something ;"  but  what  form  the  ailing 
would  take  he  was  unable  to  predict.  As  to  wdiat  had 
really  taken  place,  Dr.  Potch  was  of  course  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  Violet  did  not  care  to  inform  either  tho 
"  best  medical  advice,",  or  those  about  her. 

Why,  she  asked  herself,  should  she  tell  of  that  which, 
though  terribly,  awfully  real  to  herself,  would  hardly 
receive  the  credence  of  others  ?  Who  ever  convinced 
another  of  the  reality  of  an  apparition  ?  And  even  if 
she  could  bring  the  stern,  practical  minded  Sir  Jasper 
to  a  conviction  that  what  she  had  beheld  was  not  the 
delusion  of  her  own  imagination — what  would  bo 
gained? 

For  herself,  she  accepted  it  as  an  intimation  of  some 
startling  occurrence  about  to  overwhelm  her.  She 
lived  from  hour  to  hour  under  the  shadow  of  o  gloomy 
apprehension  ;  and  at  tho  close  of  each  day  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven  that  she  still  lived,  and  had  still 
escaped  the  evil  which,  she  felt,  impended. 

The  effect  of  this  apprehension  was  depressing  in  the 
extreme;  and  morO  than  this,  it  baffled  the  "best 
medical  advice"  utterly.  Day  succeeded  day,  and  the 
patient  ailed  nothing— in  fact,  grew  better,  stronger, 
and  to  all  appearance  less  perturbed.  Dr.  Potch  was 
annoyed.  It  was,  he  declared,  a  singularly  unsatis- 
factory case.  And  when,  one  day,  he  balled  and  found 
his  patient  out— positively  out  in  the  open  air  he  did  not 
scruple  to  express  lis  disgust.  A  w  hisper  of  the  mys- 
tery which  surrounded  the  poor  Flower- Girl  had  reached 
him  ;  his  own  sagacity  told  him  the  relation  in  which 
she  stood  to  those  around  her ;  and  thus  fortified,  ho 
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could  with  safety  express  his  opinion  of  a  patient  who 
■would  be  guilty  of  anything — even  of  recovery! 

Beautiful  in  us  summer  stillness,  the  evening  tempted 
Tiolet  beyond  her  garden,  into  which  she  had  first 
ventured ;  beyond  the  little  row  of  villas,  and  out  upon 
the  free,  open,  breezy  Heath. 

With  a  mind  at  ease,  that  hour  would  have  been  to 
her  one  of  perfect  enjoyment.  Everything-  around  was 
so  beautiful,  so  calm,  so  tranquil ! 

But  the  one  thought  haunted  and  oppressed  her. 

"  flood,  generous  henefactor !"  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
has  befallen  yoa?  That  pallid  cheek,  that  lustreless 
eye — what  terrible  language  do  they  speak  ?■  It  is  the 
dead  only  who  revisit  thus  those  whom  they  love. 
Dead!  Nj, no:  I  cannot  endure  that  thought.  Dead! 
My  blood  tons  cold  at  the  bare  horror  which  my  fancy 
conjures  np.   And  yet — and  yet  " 

She  did  not  dare  to  own  to  herself  the  possibility  of 
what  she  dreaded.  She  had  not  the  courage  to  admit 
that  never  in  any  tale  of  terror  had  the  ghost  of  the 
living  haunted  the  scenes  of  bygone  da  vs.   And  if  not  ? 

If  not? 

She  would  not,  dared  not,  admit  the  dread  alternative. 

Poesessed  by  these  gloomy  thoughts,  Tiolet  wandered 
on  and  on  in  the  light  of  the  rosy  sunset,  choosing  a 
favourite  path  to  which  foliage  lent  peculiar  beauty; 
when  she  was  startled  at  perceiving  across  her  path  a 
shadow  beside  her  own. 

Looking  np  with  somewhat  of  fear,  but  more  of 
astonishment,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

A  gentleman,  coming  from  a  path  among  the  trees, 
met  her — met  her  apparently  by  the  purest  accident — 
and  doing  so,  lifted  his  hat. 

It  was  Mr.  Bernard  Oswald ! 

"lam  afraid  I  startled  you,  Miss  Heartlaw,"  he  said, 
with  a  careless  ease ;  "  it  seems  somehow  my  fate  to 
give  yon  alarm." 

".Indeed,  no,"  she  replied,  with  a  warmth  which  she 
regretted  even  while  she  was  conscious  of  it ;  "I  had 
foolishly  allowed  myself  to  fall  into  a  reverie,  and  " 

"  And  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  disturb 
it  ?  "  he  interrupted.   "  Just  my  fate." 

All  reveries, '  she  replied,  "  are  not  of  a  pleasant 
nature,  and  it  is  sometimes  kind  to  disturb  them." 

"  True ;  but  in  this  case  I  cannot  take  to  myself  the 
credit  even  of  kindness  of  intention.  I  have  simply 
blundered  into  a  scene  where,  I  fear,  I  was  not  wanted. 

He  was  about  to  bow  and  retire,  when  apparently  an 
idea  presented  itself.    Pausing,  therefore,  he  said : — 

Will  you  pardon  me,  Miss  Heartlaw,  if  I  intrude  on 
you  a  moment  to  revert  to  a  subject  which  I  am  sure 
must  be  a  very  painful  one  to  you  ? — if  I  ask  you  a  ques- 

"  Ah !"  cried  Violet, "  it  u  of  Aurelia  you  would  speak  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  What  is  the  mystery  which  ha3  led  her 
from  her  home  and  from  tho3e  who  love  her  ?  " 

She  spoke  impetuously,  for  her  heart  prompted  her. 

"  You  do  not  know  it  r  he  answered,  with  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

'So,"  she  replied ;  "  there,  was  a  secret  of  which  I 
cannot  speak;  there  was  a  ouspiewn  of — I  should,  per- 
haps, caft  it  jealousy— then  came  the  fatal  day  of  the 
pic-nic,  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  your  terrible  word3; 
and  I  know  no  more.   Aurelia  disappeared  before  your 

"And  you  cannot  guess  why  ?"  he  asked. 

"Indeed,  no;  I  am  ignorant  of  all,  except  that  she 
is  gone  from  U3." 

And  if  I  told  you  that  she  \vas  cow  residing  in  a 
mansion,  t!»e  apparently  petted  and  caressed  companion 
of  a  lady  of  high  birth,  you  wonld  not  be  prepared  for 
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yet  such  is  the  case  at  thin  moment,"  replied 
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cause  I  have  looked  in  vain.  Might  I  now  ask  you  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  ?  " 

He  heard  her,  and  was  about  to  reply,  when  Violet 
suddenly  started  with  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his,  as  if  for  protection. 

"  Miss  Heartlaw !"  he  cried. 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Violet,  agitated  in  every  limb. 
"  Do  you  not  see  ?" 

His  eyes  followed  the  direction  in  which  she  had  bent 
her  terrified  gaze,  and  there,  peering  through  the 
branches  of  a  shrub  thrust  aside  by  a  withered  hand, 
he  beheld  a  face  of  dark  and  sinister  expression. 

It  was  that  of  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye ! 

"  What !"  cried  the  young  roan,  rushing  angrily  for- 
ward ;  "  a  listener  ?    By  Heaven  " 

"  No,  no !"  shrieked  Violet,  clasping  his  arm ;  "  do 
not  harm  her — do  not  provoke  her!" 

"  Don't  fear,  darling,"  said  the  Witch,  calmly  ad- 
vancing; ";  here's  no  terror  in  the  arm  lifted  against 
a  woman.  It's  a  cur's  arm  at  best.  And  as  for  big- 
words  " 

"  What  doyou  here  ?"  demanded  Bernard  Oswald, 
fiercely.  "  Why  are  you  eavesdropping  among  these 
trees,  and  how  dare  vou  interrupt  our  conversation  ?" 

"  Bernard  Oswald  !  '  cried  the  Witch. 

"  My  name  ?"  interrupted  the  young  man. 

"Your  name — why  not?"  demanded  the  woman. 
"  I  know  you,  and  I  do  not  fear  you.  These  ways  are 
free  to  me  as  they  are  free  to  you ;  they  are  as  open  to 
the  poor  gipsy  as  to  the  upstart  gentleman." 

"  Curse  you!"  cried  the  youth,  fiercely ;  "but  that 
you  are  a  woman  " 

"  For  pity's  sake— for  my  sake,  Mr.  Oswald,"  cried 
Violet, "  spare  her.  Leave  me,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper : 
"  all  will  be  well." 

"  Leave  you !"  he  exclaimed,  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  Ye*,  yes ;  I  am  not  afraid." 

"  But  here?" 

,;  Yes." 

"  In  this  lonely  spot,  with  this  " 

"  Yes.   Have  no  fears  for  me.   I  shall  be  quite  safe." 
Overcome  with  astonishment,  he  glanced  from  the  fair 
face  of  the  speaker  to  the  wrinkled  countenance  that 
glowered  upon  him  from  beneath  a  sombre  hood. 

"  If  it's  your  wish,  Miss  Heartlaw,"  he  said,  reluc- 
tantlv,  "  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply." 

"  It  is  my  wish,"  she  said  faintly,  but  distinctly. 
The  young  man  bowed,  and,  overcome  with  surprise 
and  astonishment,  took  his  leave. 

There  was  a  pause,  duiing  which  those  he  had  left  stood 
listening  attentively  to  his  retreating  footsteps;  then, 
as  they  died  away  on  the  grass,  Violet  advancc-d  to  the 
aged  crone  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  which  she 
could  not  repress. 

"Mother,   she  said;  "you  are  angry.  His  words  " 

"  Words!"  exclaimed  the  woman,  fiercely.  "  What 
are  a  man's  words,  that  I  should  care  for  them  ?  No, 
Violet;  I  can  be  just.  I  gave  him  the  provocation,  and 
he  would  have  been,  indeed,  the  cur  I  called  him  if  he 
had  borne  with  me  more  meekly.  That  did  not  move 
me;  it  was  his  presence  here  that  stirred  my  wrath. 
How  came  it,  girl — how  came  it  ?" 
"  It  was  by  accident,"  she  answered. 
"  No,  no ;  'twas  no  chance  meeting ;  'twas  planned — 
I  heard  enough  to  learn  that  it  was  planned — confess  it, 
now." 

"  Indeed,  you  have  the  truth,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  No,  girl,  no,"  exclaimed  the  AVitch;  "you  forget. 
He  owned  that  you  had  met  before  ;  I  heard  it — I  hoard 
it.  And  I  know  how  ready  theyouiigman  and  the  pretty 
lass  are  to  meet  again — by  accident." 

She  hughed  a  thin,  sharp,  croaking  laugh  as  she 
spoke  ;  and  her  keen  ryes  scanned  the  face  of  Violet  like 
an  open  book. 

"  If  you  would  but  believe  "  pleaded  Violet. 

"  I  will  believe  anything,  darling,  if  you  will  but  give 
me  one  little  promise  I'm  about  to  ask  of  you." 

"  A  promise  ?" 

"  Yes — a  simple  one." 

"  I—  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Violet,  with  vague 
appTehen-ion.    "  I  am  afraid  of  promises. 

"  But  if  what  yon  have  told  mc  is  the  truth,  I  swear 
to  you  that  you  may  keep  it  harmlessly.  If  it  is 
not  " 

She  paused  rngnificantly. 

Violet,  felt  and  understood  her  meaning.  She  felt 
that  she  wa3  falling  into  a  trap.  Tho  promieo  was  to  bo 
the  pledge  of  truth;  the  refusal  was  to  be  held  by 
inference  as  the  avowal  of  falsehood. 

Why,  then,  with  her  high  sense  of  honour,  and  her 
dread  fv<ii  of  the  suspicion  <»i'd<-eeit,  did  Violet,  hcitate  ? 
What  new  instinct  warned  her  that  by  a  single  word  she 
might  compromise  her  happinc3S  ? 

"WeH?  demanded  the  woman,  after  a  pause.  "You 
have  deeided  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  me — do  not  force  mo  into  this ! " 
er>d  thopoor  girl,  bursting  into  tears;  "tell  me  what  I 
slmll  do  for  you.  Explain  your  wishes,  and  I  will  drive 
to  t'l  itify  them  ;  but  do  not  exact  from  me  a  promiso 
which  is  so  distasteful  to  me." 

"lie  it  ho,"  replied  the  woman,  "I  will  ask  no 
promi'e;  I  will  only  utter  a  warning.  You,  Violet, 
are  forming  a  clandestine  connection  with  this  man  " 

"  No,  no!" 

"Do  not  interrupt,  but  listen.  You  aro  allowing 
sen'invnM  of  affection  to  spring  up  in  your  heart 
towards  him,  and  you  are  encouraging  attentions  which 


he  has  no  right  to  offer.  Now,  hear  me  :  this  must  not 
be.  This  man,  who  can  never  bo  your  husband,  Mttsi 
not  become  your  lover.  No  :  I,  who  listen  to  the  voice 
of  Destiny  and  to  tho  truer  instincts  of  a  mother's 
heart,  declare  this— and  sorrow  ho  on  you,  daughter  of 
mine,  if  you  neglect  this  warning!" 

She  had  risen  as  she  spoke.  Sho  no  longer  leant 
upon  her  staff  for  aid  :  she  stood  erect,  her  eves  glow- 
ing, her  chest  heaving,  her  withered  light  arm  toward 
heaven. 

By  an  involuntary  movement  which  she  could  not  con- 
trol, Violet  sank  at  her  feet. 

"  Mother !  mother !"  she  cried,  "  why  these  words  of 
terror  ?  Bernard  Oswald  has  uttered  no  word  of  love 
to  me." 

"Heaven  grant  he  never  may!"  replied  the  Witch, 
fervently, "  for  his  sake  and  for  yours.  Love-words  aro 
the  seeds  of  destiny  ;  and  from  his  lips  they  would  bring 
only  misery  to  you  and  to  himself.  Wait,  Violet ;  you 
are  young  yet ;  you  wall  have  many  suitors,  each  swear- 
ing to  you  eternal  fidelity — each  threatening  death  at 
your  feet — and  you  will  lie  moved  to  pity,  and  will  be- 
hove you  love ;  but  no,  darling,  a  true  woman  loves  but 
once." 

"And  I  " 

"  Your  destiny  is  entwined  with  the  fato  of  one  to 
whom  you  are  yet  a  stranger,  but  who  none  the  less 
awaits  you." 

"  And  you  know  this  man  ?" 

31  do." 

"  You  can  reveal  to  me  his  name  ?" 
"  His  name  V  cried  the  woman,  and  she  hesitated  for 
an  instant.    Then  an  idea  appeared  to  strike  her. 
"  I  can,"  she  answered. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!"  cried  the  girl, "  I  long,  yet 
fear  to  ask  it.  But  I  will  be  bold  ;  I  will  know  my 
fate,  though  it  should  break  my  heart.  Tell  me,  then — 
tell  me,  I  implore — what  is  the  name  of  him  who  is  my 
destiny  ?"  J 

The  feeling  which  prompted  this  inquiry  almost  over- 
mastered  the  frail  girl.  Upon  the  answer,  tho  happiness 
or  misery  of  her  life  depended  ;  and  this  thought  almost 
overcame  her.  Even  as  she  listened,  a  mist  seemed 
rising  before  her  eyes;  u  surging  wave  swept  through 
her  braiu,  and  deafened  her ;  but  amid  the  mist  and 
above  the  surging  wave,  f  lie  saw,  heard,  felt— was  con- 
scious, she  knew  not  how,  of  a  reply. 

Then  came  a  moment  of  lost  consciousness. 

And  when  the  poor  girl  opened  her  eyes  in  the  gloom 
of  tho  encircling  trees,  she  was  alone,  and  the  fatal 
name  seemed  branded  upon  her  brain. 

It  was  the  name  of — Hohace  Giieville. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  neat.) 


THE  CLUB  LOUNGER. 
Foe  him  nothing  exists  beyond  the  radius  of  Pall  Mall; 
and  any  individual  who  does  not  belong  to  a  club  is  not 
a  man. .  Ho  has  mado  of  his  club  his  house,  his  nest, 
his  society.  Though  he  docs  not  sleep  there,  he  turns 
up  at  the  club  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remains 
till  midnight.  Thero  he  receives  and  writes  his  letters, 
there  he  dresses,  reads  the  papers,  walks  from  room  to 
room,  or  stations  himself  at  a  window.  If  vou  pass 
during  the  day  in  front  of  the  palace  where  he  has 
established  his  domicile,  you  are  sure  to  see  his  happy 
face  smiling  through  an  enormous  window-pane.  From 
this  window  he  watches  silently  for  hours  and  hours 
"•'■'•ything  that  takes  place,  as  he  says,  in  tho  Great 
Worlds  Club— for  with  him  everything-  assumes  the 
form  of  his  favourite  idea,  Ho  may  possibly  be  ignorant 
how  his  own  affairs  are  gfling  on,  but  he  knows  to  a 
nicety  how  tho  affairs  of  the  club  are  managed.  He 
takes  an  interest  in  purchased  and  the  slightest  domestic 
details;  if  you  ask  him  in  what  year,  dav,  month,  01- 
hour  the  best,  club  claret  was  bottled,  he  will  imperlur- 
bably  give  you  the  details.  With  him  there  are  no  good 
luncheons  or  dinners  save  those  he  enjoys  atthomarblo 
table  of  the  club,  and  always  at  the.  same  spot.  Ho 
knows  every  book  in  the  library— not  because,  ho  has 
read  them,  but  because  ho  lias  convinced  himself  they 
arc  there.  His  relations  with  tho  literary  members  of 
the  club  put  him  in  a  position  to  tell  you  the  author  of 
an  anonymous  book,  the  date  of  publh -at ion,  and  tho 
opinion  of  connoisseurs.   Ife  will  upeak  to  you  about 

hw  fnend  the  Duko  of  ,  simply  because  ho  is  ouo  of 

tho  members  of  tho  club,  and  the  friends  of  our  friends 
arc  our  friends.  His  great  experience  enables  him  to 
predict  With  the  exactitude  of  a  barometer  the  tempests 
which  the  dobato  must  occasion  on  certain  days;  and  a 
single  glance  at  the  company  in  the  morning-room  is 
sufficient  for  him  to  determine  In-forehand  tho  opinion 
of  the  club,  and  tho  number  of  i lie  majority.  Actively 
mixed  up  in  the  intrigues,  cotorios,  and  quarrels  of  the 
House,  ho  always  ends  by  putting  on  the  political  livery 
Of  the  lender.  His  oratory  invariably  begiii3  this  way': 
"The  club  thinks,  the  club  wishes,  the  club  decides." 
With  years,  he  becomes  rooted  liko  old  trees  ill  tho 
native  noil— I  mean  the  soil  of  the  club.  If  from  ten 
o'clock  till  midnight  there  is  only  one  member  in  the 
drawing-room,  it  u  safe  to  bo  he,  asleep  in  hie  chair  by 
the  fireside.  If  ho  die,  ho  consoles  himself  by  saving 
thai  some  of  the  members  will  follow  him  to  the  grave, 
and  that  his  name  will  figure  on  a  tablet  in  tho  list  of 
"  members  deceased."  That  is  hi;;  epitaph— his  funeral 
oration,— Th<3  English  at  Home. 
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MR.  SOTHERN,  THE  COMEDIAN. 

TlTE  most  popular  nobleman  of  the  day  is 
not  to  bo  found  in  "  Debrett,"  nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  him  in  "  Hardwick's  Shil- 
ling Peerage."  For  his  name,  you  must 
consult  the  walls  of  the  metropolis,  and  his 
estate  lies  in  that  portion  of  the  Haymurket 
of  which  Mr.  Buckstone  is  the  steward. 
Need  we  say  that  we  refer  to  my  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, with  whose  portrait  we  this  week 
adorn  our  Gallery  ? 

Success  is  sometimes  the  measure  of  ex- 
cellence, and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sothern's  great 
impersonation.  But  before  we  speak  further 
of  it,  let  us  say  a  word  or  two  about  Mr. 
Sothern  himself.  The  success  of  this  gentle- 
man has  been  so  sudden,  so  little  dependant 
on  puff  and  trickery,  that  the  public  are  still 
asking,  "  Who  is  he  ?"  "  What  are  his  ante- 
cedents ?"  "  How  conies  it  that  ho  has  thus 
risen  at  a  bound  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  pro- 
fession ?" 

These  questions  are  easily  answered. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  son  of  the  late  John 
Sothern,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  in  the 
year  1830.  Having  received  his  education 
at  a  public  school,  Mr.  Sothern  devoted  him- 
self for  sorno  years  to  the  study  of  surgery, 
with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession.  What 
chance  circumstance  directed  his  attention 
to  the  stage,  for  which  his  talents  so  emi- 
nently qualify  him,  we  are  not  aware ;  but 
in  1851  we  find  him  quitting  this  country 
for  America,  and  soon  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  adopted  profession  of  an  actor. 
Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  was  the  scene 
of  his  exertions ;  and  he  remained  a  member 
of  that  company  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

It  is  a  curious,  but  by  no  means  unparal- 
leled fact,  that  it  was  in  tragedy  that  Mr. 
Sothern  first  displayed  his  powers,  and 
achieved  his  first  unmistakeable  success. 
The  character  of  Armand  Duval,  in  the 
play  of  Camille,  first  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  stamped  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  critics  as  the  most  finished 
and  original  actor  of  modern  tragedy  in 
America.  The  piece  had  a  run  of  several 
months,  and  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Sothern's 
Armand  Duval  did  not  fail  to  reach  "  the 
old  country." 

Notwithstanding  this  success  in  tragedy, 
circumstances  led  to  Mr.  Sothern's  under- 
taking several  eccentric  comedy  parts ;  and 
in  these  the  real  genius  of  the  actor  was 
fully  developed,  and  his  "  line "  definitely  marked  out 
for  him.    Henceforth  tragedy  was  compelled  to  lose  its 
rising  3tar,  and  comedy  gained  an  invaluable,  because  a 
strikingly  original,  as  well  as  gifted  supporter. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  advent  of  his  Lwd 
Dundreary  that  Mr.  Sotheru  achieved  his  greatest 
triumph.  That  part,  conceived  and  written  by  and  for 
himself,  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  genuine  creation.  It 
took  the  taste  of  the  public  instantly,  and  for  some 
years  past  Mr.  Sothern  has  had  no  occasion  to  play  any 
other  character"  part.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Sotheru 
at  the  Haymarket  is  an  era  in  theatrical  history ;  an 
era,  however,  very  quietly  inaugurated,  for  the  new 
actor  was  preceded  by  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  for 
some  few  weeks  the  public  was  hardly  aware  of  the  rare 
merits  of  the  new  comedian.  But  his  merits  speedily 
asserted  themselves,  and  for  the  last  one  hundred  and 
sixty  nights  Lord  Dundreary  has  crammed  the  theatre, 
and  his  popularity  remains  undiminished.  One  point 
in  regard  to  these  nightly  representations  is  worthy  of 
special  remark,  because  it  is  without  its  parallel  on  the 
English  stage.  We  refer  to  the  encore  of  the  reading 
of  "Brother  Sam's"  letter.  To  encore  a  scene  from  a 
play  would  indeed  have  frightened  our  ancestors  from 
their  propriety ! 

With  regard  to  the  conception  of  Lord  Dundreary, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  analysis. 

"  The  truth  is  that  he  is  thoroughly  unique  ;  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  materials  in  which 
the  actor  works  are  not  only  very  old,  but  peculiarly 
easy  of  imitation.  The  nonsense  put  into  his  mouth  is 
compounded  of  the  refuse  of  Joe  Miller  and  the  stock 
jokes  of  a  circus  clown  ;  and  surely  it  requires  no  spe- 
cial cleverness  to  stammer  and  lisp,  to  substitute  w's 
for  r's,  to  tumble  over  chairs,  and  to  foign  oneself  un- 
able to  sneeze.  No  doubt  Mr.  Sothern  does  all  these 
things  with  more  than  ordinary  skill,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  real  merit  which  so  takes  the  public  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  all  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  pic- 
ture he  gives  us  is,  as  it  were,  an  elaborate  interior. 
We  are  not  merely  presented  with  a  view  of  the  out- 
ward demeanour  of  an  aristocratic  noodle,  but  are  en- 
tertained with  an  analytical  sketch  of  the  workings  of 
his  very  small  mind.  This,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  attempted  before.  The  drawling  fcp  usually 
represented  on  the  stage  ib  a  character  in  which  wo  can 
take  little  or  no  interest.  We  may  laugh  at  his  absur- 
dities, but  we  have  none  of  the  personal  sympathy  we 
feel  for  Lord  Dundreary.  When  his  lordship  makes 
those  hopeless  attempts  to  disentangle  the  thread  of  his 
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thoughts,  we  really  in  some  degree  participate  in  his 
endeavour,  and  we  experience  a  certain  sense  of  relief 
when  he  gives  up  the  task  with  the  comforting  reflec- 
tion that  it  is '  one  of  those  things  which  no-o  fellow  can 
make  out;'  for  the  confusion  of  ideas,  which  appears 
so  ludicrous  in  his  case,  has  probably  occurred  to  all  of 
us  in  a  minor  degree.  Who  has  not  been  puzzled  for  a 
moment  with  problems  arising  from  Dick's  father  hap- 
pening to  be  Jack's  son,  or  a  herring  and  a  half  being 
sold  for  three-halfpence  ? 

"  There  is  a  strong  element  of  truth  in  the  character 
of  Lord  Dundreary,  independently  of  these  ridiculous 
details.  Many  a  young  man  who  is  ready  enough  to 
set  down  every  one  as  a  'lunatic'  whose  course  of 
action  differs  from  his  own,  is  no  more  conscious  than 
this  ideal  lord  that  he  is  all  the  time  himself  moving 
helplessly  along  the  groove  of  fashion  and  convention- 
ality. Perhaps  this  is  scarcely  the  sort  of  reflection 
which  is  likely  to  occur  to  a  laughing  audience  at  a 
theatre;  but  we  believe  that  to  many  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  been  struck  with  a  resemblance  between 
Lord  Dundreary  and  certain  characters  in  real  life,  the 
absurdity  of  the  above  inconsistency  in  those  characters 
has  been,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  at  any  rate  more 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sothern's  acting.  But 
perhaps  the  strongest  reason  of  his  success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  his  Lord  Dundreary  is  unques- 
tionably a  gentleman.  He  is  willing  and  desirous  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  but  has  not  the  wit  to  place  himself 
in  the  position  of  others.  It  is  true  that  he  is  awkward 
and  inconsiderate,  but  no  one  is  more  shocked  than  he 
at  the  consequences  of  his  stupidity.  When  he  finds 
himself  tumbling  into  one  lady's  lap,  his  nervousness 
impels  him  to  transfer  himself  to  another.  It  is  curious 
that  the  only  incident  which  connects  him  with  the 
play  of  '  Our  American  Cousin'  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  character  were  it  not  for  the  actor's  special 
treatment  of  it.  We  refer  to  the  loss  of  his  bottle  of 
hair-dye,  and  its  subsequent  restoration  as  the  price  of 
a  piece  of  patronage.  Now,  Lord  Dvndreary,  though 
always  fashionably  dressed,  is  not  the  sort  of  man  that 
aims  at  getting  up  a  '  killing'  exterior.  Mr.  Sothern 
has  therefore  cleverly  adapted  the  incident  to  his  view 
of  the  character,  by  representing  hie  lordship  as  using 
the  dy  e  merely  as  a.  matter  of  routine,  and  being  simply 
unable  to  conceive  the  consequences  of  a  reduction  of 
his  whiskers  to  their  natural  colour." 

Our  portrait,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Bassano, 
conveys  an  admirable  idea  of  Mr.  Sothern's  appearance 
in  this  great  character. 


THE  PYTHON. 

The  recent  "domestic  event"  connected 
with  the  python,  in  Regent's  Park,  has  in- 
vested the  whole  python  family  with  so 
much  interest,  that  a  word  or  two  about 
them  must  be  read  with  pleasure. 

This  species  preys  upon  hog-deer,  and 
Boiii  says,  the  Asiatic  python  only  attacks 
the  smaller  quadrupeds ;  but  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  its  assaulting  even  men 
upon  favourable  opportunities.  One  of  the 
crew  of  a  Malay  proa  that  anchored  off  the 
isle  of  Celebes,  went  ashore  to  look  for 
betel-nuts.  Tired  out  with  his  search,  he 
lay  down  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
tree.  The  sailors  in  the  proa  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  succession  of  screams, 
and  landed  in  all  haste  to  find  their  com- 
rade in  the  embraces  of  a  huge  python. 
The  serpent  soon  fell  a  victim  to  their 
united  attack,  but  their  unlucky  shipmate 
was  quite  dead,  his  head,  neck,  breast,  and 
thighs  being  completely  crushed  by  the 
constricting  folds,  while  his  wrists  bore  the 
marks  of  the  teeth  of  his  murderer.  Look- 
ing at  one  of  these  reptiles,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  the  python  should  be  able 
to  swallow  the  bulky  victims  he  has  to 
prey  upon :  but  nature  has  provided  him 
with  such  an  elastic  frame,  and  such  extra- 
ordinary digestive  powers,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  believe  with  the  Cingalese  that 
he  assists  the  process  of  deglutition  by 
drawing  himself  through  a  narrow  aper- 
ture between  two  trees.  Our  readers  will 
be  better  able  to  understand  the  python's 
modo  of  operations  by  the  following  de- 
scription of  one  taking  his  meal  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  by  a  writer  m  the 
Quarterly  Review.  "A  rabbit,  all  unwit- 
ting of  his  danger,  is  placed  in  the  den  by 
the  keeper,  and  amuses  himself  by  examin- 
ing his  new  domicile,  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  regular  tenant.  '  Silently 
the  rock-snake  glides  over  the  stones,  un- 
curling his  huge  folds,  which,  like  a  cable, 
seem  to  move  as  though  by  some  unseen 
agency  from  without,  looks  for  an  instant 
upon  his  unconscious  victim,  and  the  next 
has  twisted  him  within  his  cruel  jaws.  His 
constricting  folds  are  twisted  as  swiftly  as 
a  whiplash  round  his  shrieking  prey,  and 
for  ten  minutes  more  the  snake  lies  still, 
maintaining  his  mortal  knot  until  his  prey 
is  dead,  when,  seizing  him  by  the  ears,  he 
draws  him  through  his  vice-like  grasp, 
crushing  every  bone,  and  elongating  the  body,  pre- 
paratory to  devouring  it.  The  boa  and  the  rock-snake 
always  swallow  their  prey  head-foremost.  How  is 
that  neck  and  delicate  head  to  make  room  for  that 
bulky  rabbit  ?  thinks  the  spectator.  Presently  lie  sees 
the  jaws  gape,  and  slowly  the  reptile  draws  himself  over, 
rather  than  swallows  the  prey,  as  you  draw  a  stocking 
upon  your  leg.  The  huge  lump  descends  lower  and  lower 
beneath  the  speckled  scales,  which  seem  to  stare  with 
distension,  and  the  monster  coils  himself  once  more  to 
digest  his  meal  in  quiet.'  Such  a  dinner  will  satisfy  him 
for  a  long  time ;  a  goat,  that  occupied  nearly  two  hours 
and  a  half  in  the  above  process,  served  a  great  python 
on  board  H.  M.  S.  Alceste  for  a  month.  Glutton  as  he 
is,  the  python,  like  most  reptiles,  is  capable  of  bearing 
abstinence.  Mr.  Crisp  dissected  one  that  had  fasted 
ten  months  without  any  apparent  diminution  in  size ; 
and  another,  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society,  lived 
for  twenty-two  months  without  tasting  food." 


AMERICAN  SILENCE. 


I  found  no  aptitude,  no  wish  for  conversation;  nay, 
even  a  disinclination  to  converse.  In  the  western 
States  I  do  not  think  that  1  was  ever  addressed  first  by 
an  American  sitting  next  to  me  at  table.  Indeed,  I  never 
held  any  conversation  at  a  public  table  in  the  West.  I 
have  sat  in  the  same  room  with  men  for  hours,  and 
have  not  had  a  word  spoken  to  me.  I  have  done  my 
very  best  to  break  tlirough  this  ice,  and  have  always 
failed.  A  western  American  man  is  not  a  talking  man. 
He  will  sit  for  hours  over  a  stove,  with  his  cigar  in  his 
mouth  and  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  chewing  the  cud  of 
reflection.  A  dozen  will  sit  together  in  the  same  way, 
and  there  shall  not  be  a  dozen  words  spoken  between 
them  in  an  hour.  With  the  women  one's  chance  of 
conversation  is  6till  worse.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
cares  of  the  world  had  been  too  much  for  them,  and 
that  all  talking,  except  as  to  business — demands,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  servants  for  pickles  for  their  children — 
had  gone  by  the  board.  They  were  generally  hard,  dry, 
and  melancholy.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  aged 
females — from  five-and-twenty,  perhaps,  to  thirty — and 
who  had  long  since  given  up  the  amusements  and  levi- 
ties  of  life.  I  very  soon  abandoned  any  attempts  at 
drawing  a  word  from  these  ancient  mothers  of  families; 
but  not  the  less  did  I  ponder  in  my  mind  over  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives. — North  A  merica.  By  Anthony 
Trollope. 
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ARTHUR  KNEELS  BY  EDITH'S  REDSIDE. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY.  ; 

BT  MRS.  H.  M.  GORDON  3MYTHIES. 

A-tkor  of  "  Oar  Xarj ;  or,  Harder  <ti!l  Out,"  "  The  Oirl  we 
Lettte  Behind  in,"  "  Lovrrt  and  Fortune- Punter t,"  ifc  ,  ifc. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
first  love's  FIRST  WATCH. 

"  Who  has  not  sometimes  spent  the  hours 
In  that  suspense,  untircd,  unresting. 
When  one  loved  dearly,  with  the  power* 
Of  Death's  dark  angel  lies  contesting  ?  " 

Si»  E.  B.  Ltttotc. 
There  was  great  consternation  and  terror  at  Bellevue 
Villa  when  it  was  discovered  that  Edith  Lorraine  was 
abasing. 

Arthur,  who  had  reckoned  on  meeting  her  at  least  in 
the  avenue  of  fir-trees  at  the  entrance  of  the  Villa,  felt 
hart,  slighted,  and  disappointed  when  he  found  she  was 
not  there. 

First  love  is  so  sensitive,  so  exacting,  so  susceptible 
to  the  smallest  change,  neglect,  or  slight!  But  its 
changes  are  as  fitful  as  those  of  an  April  day  ;  and  after 
the  first  heart-crushing  emotions  of  disappointment  and 
wounded  feeling,  came  a  reaction  in  the  thought  that, 
perhaps,  Edith  was  ill !  It  was  so  unlike  her  to  disap- 
point the  heart  that  secretly  adored  her !  Edith — gener- 
ous, devoted,  delicate  Edith — she  always  delighted  to 
snrpnts  her  lover's  expectations!  If  he  gave  her  the 
strong,  passionate,  exclusive  love  of  his  young,  ardent 
heart,  sweet  Edith  repaid  him  measure  for  measure. 
There  was  not  one  jot  of  coquetry,  one  shade  of  artifice, 
ooe  iota  of  vanity  in  the  nature  of  Edith  Lorraine. 

The  Misses  Croft  were  full  of  worldly  maxima,  in- 
stilled by  their  mamma,  such  as,  "  Fly,  and  they'll  fol- 
low; follow,  and  they'll  fly;"  "  By  keeping  them  ofT, 
you'll  keep  them  on ;  "  and,  "  You'll  neveT  be  dear  if 
you  make  yourself  cheap."  Even  Gloriana  had  learnt 
to  toss  heT  head,  and  arch  her  neek,  and  affect  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  Edith  wifl  all  troth,  tenderness,  devotion. 
8he  loved  Arthur  as  Virginia  loved  Pul,  and  Arthur 
loved  her  as  Paul  loved  Virginia. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Croft  could  not  be  quite  blind  to  the 
strong  WMM  MM*  hound  these  fair  and  noble  voting 
creatures  t'»gether.  But  she  affected  to  treat  it  as  a 
childish  friendship — a  brother  and  sister  love !  She 
knew  thst  the  old  Kirl  of  Rockalpine  had  left  to  his 
darting  Edith  everything  that  was  not  strictly  entailed 
on  his  hefr.  Lord  Hauteville.  Mrs.  Croft  was  not  above 
occasionally  lingering  st  doors  or  peeping  into  letters! 
Hhe  knew  that,  as  it  was  owing  to  Edith  and  her  holy 
influence  that  the  old  man  had  been  induced  to  lay  np 
treasures  in  Heaven,  that  he  had  left  the  hoards  of  a  life 
to  her. 


She  knew,  then,  that  Edith,  at  the  Earl's  death, 
would  not  only  be  Lady  Edith  Lorraine,  but  heiress  to 
fabulous  wealth  ;  she  knew  that  her  son — her  Roger,  in 
her  partial  eyes  the  most  modish,  handsome,  and  fasci- 
nating of  young  men — loved  sweet  Edith,  with  such  love 
as  such  natures  can  feel ;  that  a  passionate  desire  to 
possess  and  be  master  of  a  creature  so  lovely  and  love- 
ablo  was  wisely  blent,  in  her  Roger,  with  the  ambition 
to  ally  himself  with  the  great  house  of  Rockalpine ;  to 
have  (as  he  said)  a  handle  to  his  wife's  name,  even  if  he 
could  have  none  to  his  own :  and  to  secure  the  heiress 
of  the  old  Earl's  wealth  before  he  died,  and  before  it 
was  known  to  the  world  and  to  Lady  Hauteville,  that 
poor  little  Edith,  "  the  carrotty  cripple,"  to  whom  she 
had  destined  two  hundreds*  year,  to  live  as  a  deformed 
spinster  at  Croft  Villa,  was  an  auburn  Aphrodite  in  face 
and  form,  and  heiress  to  all  tho  hoards  of  her  miser 
grandfather. 

There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  her 
fast,  over-dressed,  under-bred,  cigar-smoking,  casino 
and  Cremome  frequenting  Roger  united  to  tho  delicate 
and  heartstirring  Edith  ;  but  both  mother  and  son  so 
highly  estimated  tho  attractions  of  Mr.  Croft,  junior, 
tliat  they  agreed  that  it  was  "  on  tho  cards." 

One  great  impediment  arose  (as  they  fancied)  not  in 
the  form  of  Arthur,  whom  they  both  secretly  hated  and 
despised,  but  in  that  of  Roger's  Eton  and  Oxford  chum, 
Lord  Pontecraft.  Ho  loved  Edith  ;  and,  as  heir  to  the 
Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh  and  his  immenso  estates  and 
boundless  wealth,  he  felt  he  had  only  to  ask  and  have 
— to  propose  and  be  accepted.  Ho  had  no  Belgravian 
mamma  to  plot  and  counterplot — no  sisters  to  pick  out 
flaws  in  sweet  Edith,  and  to  try  to  entanglo  him  with 
some  dear  Lady  Laura  or  Lady  Harriette,  whose  bro- 
ther they  were  aiming  at  for  themselves.  Tho  old 
Marquis,  his  father,  was  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  could  not 
live  long;  and  once  a  Marquis  himself,  lie  would  pro- 
pose to  Lord  and  Lady  Hauteville  (whom,  as  yet,  he 
only  knew  by  name)  for  their  enchanting  Edith  ;  and 
he  did  not  imagine  he  should  meet  with  a  refusal  from 
them. 

He  was  a  cold-mannered,  hot-headed,  warm-hearted 
ari  .toerat,  with  an  overweening  notion  of  his  own  im- 
portance ;  tall,  well-mudc,  with  a  palo,  Grecian  face, 
inherited  from  his  mother,  a  fine  forehead,  a  well-curved 
lip,  and  a  heart  that  had  never  failed  to  throb  to  a  gene- 
rous sentiment,  or  been  conscious  of  the  power  of  love, 
except  in  its  secret  and  wilful  passion  for  Edith  Lor- 
raine. 

Roger  Croft  was  tho  toady  of  this  young  aristocrat. 
Roger  Croft  flattered  him,  imitated  him,  swore  by  him. 
Lord  Pontecraft  quizzed  Roger  Croft,  made  use  of  him, 
and  swore  at  him.  In  his  heart  Roger  hated  the  young 
Lord,  and  anticipated  with  inward  exultation  the  de- 
light of  outwitting  him,  and  of  marrying  the  only  object 
•rllOM  prr  l  uce  had  ever  Kent  a  flush  to  Lord  I'onto- 
!  craft's  marble  cheek,  a  ray  to  his  cold  blue  eye,  or  a 


throb  to  his  hard  proud  heart.  But,  -while  resolved  to 
marry  Edith  himself,  Roger  was  the  confidant  of  his 
noble  friend's  passion,  and  pretended  to  encourage,  to 
approve,  and  to  be  ready  to  assist. 

Roger  treated  Arthur  with  a  ludicrous  degree  of  cold- 
ness and  hauteur,  and  had  tried  all  he  could  to  em- 
bitter his  Eton  career.  Roger  Croft,  and  a  good  many 
"nobs"  of  his  set,  had  contrived,  by  hints,  inuen- 
does,  and  vile  anonymous  letters,  to  convey  to  the  boys, 
and  even  the  masters,  that  Arthur  was  an  illegitimate, 
penniless  lad,  adopted  by  his  father  out  of  caprice. 

Birth  and  wealth  are  a  good  deal  esteemed  at  Eton 
by  masters  and  pupils,  but  scholarship  and  "  pluck " 
have  greater  influence  still.  Arthur,  with  the  idea 
fully  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he  had  nothing  but 
his  scholarship  to  depend  upon,  worked  very  hard,  and 
was  soon  far  above  Roger  Croft  aud  Lord  Pontecraft. 

Then,  too,  he  was  Both  very  brave  and  very  good- 
humoured.  At  cricket  and  at  rowing  he  was  pre- 
eminent, so  that  soon  he  had  a  strong  party  in  the 
school. 

Roger  Croft  was  a  great  bully ;  and  Arthur,  having 
traced  a  vile  slander  to  him,  challenged  him  (big  us  he 
was,  and  four  years  Arthur's  senior),  fought  him,  and 
thrashed  him  soundly. 

"Croft's  set"  grew  much  more  cautious  and  civil 
after  this.  They  took  warning  from  the  fact  that  Roger 
Croft  had  two  black  eyes,  and  a  front  tooth  broken. 

That  fracture  neither  Roger  Croft  nor  his  mother 
ever  forgave.  Yet  it  was  his  own  fault,  for  the  mean- 
ness of  his  underhand  endeavour  to  injure  poor  Arthur 
deserved  a  more  severe  punishment.  But  a3  his  front 
teeth  projected,  and  were  very  large,  ho  was  immensely 
disfigured  by  the  breaking  of  them,  and  spoke  with  a 
thick  lisp  ever  after. 

At  Oxford,  Roger  Croft  aud  his  "fast  sot"  both 
tried  to  injure  Arthur  in  tho  opinion  of  the  men  they 
thought  most  of;  but  many  of  his  Eton  chums  remained 
his  fast  friends  nt  Oxford. 

And  now  we  must  accompany  Arthur  from  Alma 
Mater  to  the  Villa.  Bellevue,  and  desc  ribe  the  agony  of 
his  alarm  when  it  became  certain  that  Edith  was  no- 
where to  bo  found.  Be> was  rushing  frantically  about 
the  country,  unconscious  of  the  bitter  cold  and  fast- 
falling  snow,  when  he  suddenly  encountered  the  wood- 
cutters, and  on  their  charretle  beheld  the  slight  form 
of  Edith. 

The  men  motioned  to  him  not  to  arouse  her;  and 
Arthur,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  ehnrrettc ;  and  when  it  stopped  at  the  doors  of  tho 
villa,  ho  caught  tho  apparently  lifeless  form  of  tho 
young  girl  in  his  arms,  and  earned  her  up  into  what  he 
knew  was  her  own  room. 

Mrs.  Croft,  her  daughters,  and  tho  maids  of  tho 
household,  ;;<>r,n  rushed  in.  One  ol  them,  an  old  cook, 
wan  fortunately  .1  sensible  woman,  and  well-acquainted 
with  the  means  to  be  used  to  restore  animation  in  <SaflB( 
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of  drowning,  freezing,  &c.  Luckily,  the  room,  which 
was  heated— as  till  rooms  in  Zurich  tire — by  a  large 
earthenware  stove,  was  well-warmed ;  and  a  bright  wood 
lire  blazed  in  an  open  fire-place  (a  great  rarity  in  that 
country)  in  Edith's  dressing-room.  Friction,  Stimu- 
lants, a  warm  bath,  and  a  warm  bed,  were  tried  ;  and 
Arthur,  necessarily  driven  away,  was  pacing  the  landing 
outside  Edith's  door,  and  praying  fervently.  Presently 
the  old  cook,  who  felt  for  his  suspense  and  anxiety, 
went  out  to  tell  him  that  animation  was  restored ;  that 
warmth  had  returned  to  the  body,  colour  to  the  lips 
and  cheeks ;  that  the  pulse  could  be  felt,  and  the 
breathing  heard ;  and  that  the  young  lady  had  sunk 
into  a  soft,  deep  sleep. 

Upon  this,  Arthur  implored  bo  passionately  to  be 
allowed  to  sec  hor  for  a  moment,  that  the  kind  old  cook 
(pro  tempore  nurse)  could  not  refuse  to  permit  him 
(under  many  restrictions)  to  approach  Edith's  bed- 
side 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  Nl'RSE  THAT  CANNOT  SLEEP. 

"  Nono  such  joy  are  reaping 

As  those  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping." 

Btbon. 

Pooh  Arthur !  when  he  entered  the  darkened  chamber 
(generally  so  fall  of  life  and  light,  but  in  which  at  that 
moment  a  shaded  lamp  threw  a  sickly  gleam  on  every 
object),  aud  saw  the  idol  of  his  heart  lying  in  a  death- 
like sleep,  white  and  cold  as  marble,  her  rich  long 
auburn-  hair,  damp  with  the  snow,  scattered  over  the 
pillow,  and  lilac  tints  round  her  closed  eyes  and  sweet 
mouth,  he  sank  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed  in  an  agony 
of  grief  and  fear.  He  hid  his  face  in  the  snowy  quilt 
of  the  young  girl's  bed,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  manhood, 
all  his  self-control,  hot  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and 
choking  sobs  contracted  his  throat  and  convulsed  his 
breast;. 

Two  of  the  Croft  girls  were  watching  the  lovely 
patient,  while  the  cook-nurse,  Lisbeth,  went  to  her 
supper.  Gloriana,  grown  into  a  pretty  young  woman,  was 
stauding,  in  real  anxiety  and  sorrow,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  almost  tearing  her  pocket-handkerchief,  as  busy 
Memory  would  recall  to  awakened  Conscience  many 
little  unkindnesses  (prompted  by  spite,  envy,  and  jea- 
lousy) which  she  had  done  to  poor  Edith ;  many  angry, 
cross,  and  bitter  words ;  many  petty  slanders  and 
wilful  misconstructions ;  and  all  in  return  for  goodness 
that  was  never  weary  either  in  word  or  deed,  soft 
answers  that  turn  away  any  wrath  but  that  of  envy, 
and  countless  services,  great  and  small — all  felt,  acknow- 
ledged, and  remembered,  perhaps,  too  late ! 

The  eldest  Miss  Croft — quite  as  blameable,  but  much 
more  hardened — was  smiling  (a  little  bitterly,  perhaps) 
at  Arthur's  anguish.  Arthur,  generally  so  collected, 
so  reticent,  so  dignified,  with  these  his  half  aunts  and 
whole  enemies,  to  be  seen  so  prostrated  by  grief  and 
terror,  as  to  sob  and  weep  !  But  a  malicious,  heartless 
woman  must  that  be,  who  could  look  on  such  a  scene 
with  a  sneer,  or  who  could  over  see  a  man  weep,  or 
could  hear  a  man  sob,  -without  melting  into  tears  her- 
self. 

*fc  •IS'  4fc  4£ 

The  Doctor  was  not  very  sanguine  about  Edith's  re- 
covery. The  exhaustion  was  so  great,  and  there  was 
so  little  reaction  ;  for  Edith  had  never  been  strong  or 
robust.  Everything,  Dr.  Riehter  (he  was  a  Swiss)  said, 
would  depend  on  the  most  careful  nursing ;  that  all 
through  the  night  Edith  must  have  some  restorative 
administered  every  quarter-of-an-hour — chicken-jelly, 
strong  broth,  brandy — these  must  be  given  in  very 
small  quantities,  but  at  regular  intervals.  The  fire 
must  be  kept  up,  so  that  the  room  should  be  constantly 
at  a  certain  temperature,  and  hot  bottles  must  be  kept 
to  the  feet. 

Arthur  heard  all  this,  and  noted  every  word.  His 
own  life  was  bound  ur>  in  Edith's,  and  he  resolved  to 
watch.  The  Misses  Croft  (Gloriana  especially)  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  sit  up  with  Edith  ;  but  "  mamma" — 
who  was  very  anxiouB  about  their  looks,  particularly  as 
Roger  Croft  was  expected  to  bring  some  young  men  of 
family  and  fortune  over  with  him  on  a  visit  to  Bellevue 
Villa — would  not  hear  of  it.  As  for  herself,  she  declared 
she  was  quite  unfit  to  nurse  Edith  for  an  hour,  so 
terrible  had  been  the  shock  which  her  nervous  system 
had  sustained,  by  the  absence  and  alarming  condition  of 
the  dear  girl  whom  she  had  reared  and  cherished  as 
her  own !  No  ;  Lisbeth  was  willing  to  take  charge  of 
Edith  Lorraine  —  Lisbeth,  the  cook,  at  one  time  a 
i-egular  nurse,  accustomed  to  sit  up  at  night,  and  every 
way  suited  for  the  responsibility. 

Arthur  paid  nothing;  but  he  inwardly  vowed,  that  if 
Lisbeth  watched  Edith,  he  would  tako  care  to  watch 
Lisbeth.  Lisbeth,  a  good,  hard-working  creature,  who 
rose  every  morning  at  five,  and  toiled  till  day  long — 
could  Arthur  sleep  with  the  knowledge  that  on  hor  not 
dropping  off  to  sleep  the  life  of  Edith  depended?  Let 
those  who  have  truly  loved  answer  that  question! 

Edith  lay  still,  "  white  as  her  sheets,"  when  Arthur, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  retired  —  they  for  the 
night,  he  to  spend  the  long  "hours  in  walking  up  and 
down  before  Edith's  door,  to  listen  whether  Lisbeth 
was  up  and  stirring,  and  whether  she  regularly  admin- 
istered the  sustenance  on  which  depended  that  young 
life,  and,  confqnently,  his  own. 


For  some  time  (as  the  door  was  ajar)  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  that  old  Lisbeth,  who  kept  on 
muttering  to  herself,  did  her  duty  well.  He  could  hear 
her  stirring,  praising  herself  in  guttural  sounds, — keep- 
ing up  the  fire,  and  feeding  her  patient  as  gently  as  a 
nursing-mother  her  babe.  He  could  hear  a  few  soft, 
weak,  gentle  words  of  thanks  from  Edith.  But  at  the 
coldest,  shortest,  darkest  hours  that  precede  the  dawn, 
lie  felt  tho  air  of  his  darling's  room  (as  he  stood  at  the 
door)  grow  chill.  There  was  no  longer  a  ruddy  glow 
from  the  open  fireplace  (a  great  rarity,  as  we  have  said, 
but  the  villa  belonged  to  an  English  family).  Presently 
his  heart  grew  cold  and  heavy,  for  he  distinctly  heard 
a  loud,  regular  snore,  and  then  all  the  blood  in  his 
body  seemed  to  rush  to  his  head  and  face,  for  he  caught 
some  low,  imploring  words  of  Edith.  He  thought  she 
said,  "  Brandy,  Lisbeth  !  a  little  brandy  !  Oh,  haste  ! 
I  sink  —  I  die!  Lisbeth,  brandy!"  And  Lisbeth — 
horror  of  horrors ! — locked  in  labour-earned  sleep,  only 
replied  by  another  and  louder  snore  !  Then  did  faith- 
ful, sleepless,  watchful  Love  win  the  right  to  enter  that 
chamber,  and  the  triumph  of  saving  that  priceless 
life! 

Arthur  stole  to  Edith's  bedside  ;  Arthur  administered 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  cordial  which  the  fainting  girl 
craved  and  implored  her  snoring  nurse  for,  aud  in  vain. 
Arthur's  arm  supported  the  beloved  form,  upheld  the 
beauteous  head  against  his  breast,  while  he  cautiously 
held  to  her  lips  what,  in  this  case,  was  indeed  eau  de 
via — Anglice,  water  of  life.  (How  often  has  it  proved, 
to  those  who  do  not  need  it,  eau  de  mort — Anglice, 
water  of  death !) 

After  imbibing  those  few  drops,  a  faint  tinge  of  colour 
returned  to  the  pale  cheeks  and  lips.  Edith  raised  the 
snowy  lids,  that  had  scarcely  strength  to  lift  the  weight 
'of  the  long  brown  lashes.  The  large  blue  eyes  gleamed 
with  love  and  joy,  and  then  slowly  filled  with  tears,  as, 
the  fair  head  drooping  on  his  breast,  she  said, "  Heaven 
bless  you,  Arthur,  my  beloved ! " 

The  nurse  Lisbeth  had  dropped  asleep  in  a  chair  by 
the  fire,  watching  some  broth,  which  had  all  boiled 
away  before  her  closed  eyes.  Arthur  made  some  at- 
tempts to  arouse  Lisbeth,  but  he  soon  saw  that  even  if 
he  succeeded  in  awaking  her,  she  would  inevitably  drop 
off  again;  and  so  he  resolved  to  resume  his  watch  at 
Edith's  door.  He  did  not  like  to  take  advantage  of  her 
unconsciousness  aud  helpless  state,  to  establish  himself 
in  the  arm-chair  by  her  bed ;  but  he  made  up  the  fire, 
put  on  more  broth,  refilled  the  kettle,  trimmed  the 
lamp,  and  taking  out  his  watch,  placed  it  before  him, 
with  a  lamp,  on  a  little  table  outside  Edith's  door  on 
the  landing,  as  he  established  himself  there. 

Sounder  and  sounder  slept  old  Lisbeth ;  louder  and 
louder  became  her  regular  snore.  Every  quarter  of  an 
hour  Arthur  administered  the  necessary  nourishment, 
in  return  for  which  he  heard  Edith  bless  him  !  Gradu- 
ally the  colour  deepened  on  her  cheeks  and  lips  ;  her 
pulse  became  stronger,  fuller,  more  regular;  her  breath- 
ing softer  and  freer. 

Towards  five  o'clock  (old  Lisbeth' s  usual  hour  for 
rising)  she  began  to  stir,  to  snort,  to  groan,  to  stretch. 
Arthur  saw  she  would  soon  bo  wide  awake;  and  so, 
with  a  blessing  and  a  prayer,  he  softly  on  tiptoe  left  the 
room. 

Lisbeth  yawned,  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  was  frightened 
at  first  to  find  she  had  fallen  asleep  ;  but  when  she  saw 
the  fire  burning,  the  water  boiling,  and  Edith  looking 
so  much  better  and  less  wan,  Lisbeth  persuaded  herself 
that  she  had  only  slept  for  a  few  minutes,  and  our 
lovers  never  undeceived  her. 

Arthur  watched  her  for  some  time,  until  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  she  had  waked  up  full  of  energy,  and  better 
able  to  nurse  sweet  Edith  than  he  was  ;  for,  the  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  over,  he  found  himself  cramped  with 
cold,  and  very,  very  weary. 

But  he  had  saved  his  darling's  life  :  but  for  him,  she 
must  have  died  of  exhaustion,  as,  alas !  so  many  do, 
while  hired  nurses  sleep.  But  she  is  saved — saved  by 
Love  and  him !  And  with  this  conviction  warm  at  his 
heart,  Arthur  hurried  to  his  cold  bed,  and  was-  soon 
fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A    FRIEND    IN  NEED. 

"  No  radiant  pearl  that  crested  Fortune  wears, 
No  gem  that  twinkling  hangs  from  Beauty's  cars, 
Nor  the  bright  stars  that  heaven's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  rubies  bright  that  deck  the  early  morn, 
Shine  With  such  radiance  as  the  tear  that  breaks, 
For  other's  woe,  down  Woman's  lovely  cheeks !" 

Axon. 

The  Contessa  and  Jocunda  soon  understood  each 
other.  The  former  quickly  learnt  the  soft  Sicilian  dia- 
lect that  flowed  like  music  from  the  scarlet  lips  of  her 
maid ;  and  Jocund i  began  to  speak  the  prettiest  broken 
English,  picking  it  up  as  it  fell  from  the  pale  lips  of  the 
unhappy  Contessa. 

The  Count  and  his  free  companions  had  been  some 
weeks  absent,  but  several  of  the  rough  wild  serving- 
men  remained  behind  to  guard  the  castle,  assist  old 
Perpctua  in  all  her  household  labours  (even  in  those  of 
a  housemaid  and  cook),  aud  by  their  fishing,  shooting, 
and  trai'dening,  to  supply  the  table. 

These  dark,  moustachioed,  bearded  fellows  were  all 
armed ;  and  the  Contessa,  accustomed  to  the  well- 
trained  servants  of  the  Hautevilk  establishment — one 


of  the  most  perfectly  appointed  in  England — smiled  a 
faint  smile  when  she  saw  these  bandits  scrubbing  the 
floors,  dusting,  washing,  preparing  the  vegetables,  and 
watching  the  roast  or  boiled ;  all  kept  in  strict  order,  in 
spite  of  their  daggers  and  pistols,  by  the  shrill  tongue 
and  termagant  temper  of  old  Perpetua. 

By  degrees,  as  the  Contessa  and  Jocunda  began  to 
understand  each  other  better,  the  former  poured  out 
her  filial  penitence,  her  wedded  misery,  and  her  grow- 
ing fears,  into  tho  sympathising,  devoted  bosom  of  the 
zealous  Jocunda.  The  young  Sicilian  had  great  natural 
shrewdness,  perception,  and  tact.  These  qualities  in 
her  supplied  the  place  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  She  knew  nothing  of  reversions  and  life- 
assurances  ;  but  when  the  Contessa  explained  to  her 
what  had  been  done,  Jocunda  shook  her  raven  tresses, 
and,  as  delicately  and  cautiously  as  she  could,  she  in- 
formed her  mistress  that  the  Count  had  a  dreadful 
name ;  that  Jacopo,  his  head  man,  was  a  remorseless 
villain  ;  that  terrible  crimes  were  laid  to  the  charge  of 
both ;  and  she  advised  her  to  dissimulate — to  appear  to 
suspect  nothing — but,  as  soon  as  her  child  was  bom,  and 
her  health  required  to  be  restored,  to  make  an  excuse 

to  go  to  the  baths  of  L  for  a  little  change,  and 

thence  to  make  her  escape  to  England,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

"Oh,  Jocunda!  I  dare  not.  I  have  no  courage — no 
energy.    If  I  failed,  ho  would  recapture  and  kill  me  !" 

"But  you  should  not  fail,  sweet  lady,"  said  Jocunda. 
"  I  will  go  with  you — I  will  help  you ;  aud  Renzo,  of 
whom  I  spoke  to  you,  Eccellenza  (and  here  a  slight 
blush  mantled  the  animated  face),  he  shall  help  us. 
By  the  Holy  Virgin,  ho  shall  enable  you  to  escape,  or  he 
may  give  me  up,  and  hang  himself,  or  marry  hump- 
backed Bertha! 

"  But  we  can  do  nothing  yet,  Jocunda,"  said  tho 
Contessa,  with  the  timid,  procrastinating  spirit  of  the 
cowed,  down-trodden  wife.  "  It  is  not  necessary  yet. 
I  must  stay  here  till  after  my  confinement ;  I  could  not 
escape  now." 

I  know  no.  that,  dear  lady,"  said  Jocunda.  "  It 
were  better  your  child  were  born  among  those  flinty 
rocks  than  in  this  castle.  But  you  look  pale,  Eccellenza. 
I  will  say  no  more  at  present ;  we  will  talk  of  this  when 
you  feel  better.  I  overheard  Beppo  tell  my  grand- 
mother that  the  Count  will  not  be  back  for  six  weeks, 
at  which  time  he  expects  to  be  a  father." 

"  Oh,  thank  Heaven  !  he  is  not  coming  for  six  weeks, 
then ! "  said  the  Contessa,  clasping  her  thin  white 
hands. 

"  They  were  so  wan  and  transparent  of  hue, 
You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through." 

" Oh,  Jocunda,  what  a  relief  is  that!  Every  morning 
aud  every  evening  I  pray  that  God  in  his  mercy  may 
take  mo  and  my  expected  babe  to  himself,  before  the 
Count  returns  to  curse  me,  as  he  did  ere  he  departed !" 

And  this  was  the  young  girl  of  some  ten  months 
back,  who  had  so  cunningly  deceived  her  parents,  so 
adroitly  wrought  her  own  ruin,  and  realised  the  romance 
of  a  foreign  alliance  and  a  love-match  ! 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next  J 


CIPHER  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  correspondent  of  our  very  entertaining  contempo- 
rary, the  Queen,  has  amused  himself  by  unravelling  a 
scries  of  cipher  advertisements  in  the  Times.  The  re- 
sult is  rather  amusing.    The  following  are,  he  writes, 

the  series  : — 

"May  8th.— W.  W.  S.  (or  L.L.D.)— On  Tuesday  1  sent 

letter  to  Byrne  for  you.  May  I  speak  fully  on  all  matters  at 
the  interview?  It  may  do  good.  Trust  to  my  love.  Iam 
miserable.   When  may  I  go  to  Canterbury-,  if  only  to  look  at 

you?  " 

This  came  out  in  the  Times  of  May  9th,  auc?  rather 
seriously  compromises  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Byrne,  probably  of  Canterbury,  where,  beyond  question, 
the  fair  Rosamond  was  incarcerated.  Some  one  who 
read  the  preceding  revelation  of  private  woes  and  clan- 
destine communications  sent  the  following : — 

"  May  10th. — Instead  of  going  to  Canterbury,  I  think  yon 
had  much  better  stay  at  home  and  mind  your  business.— 
W.  W.  S." 

Unconscious  that  Argus  had, to  some  extent,  success- 
fully used  his  eyes  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Byrne,  in  a  dif- 
ferent cipher,  sends  this  to  tho  author  of  No.  1,  as  it 

appears : — 

"Discover  something,  ' Exhibition-like,'  for  another  ad- 
vertisement.— Byhse." 

Pyiamus,  as  we  may  designate  No.  1,  publishes  the 
following : — 

"  Until  vour  father  answers,  1  won't  nsk  you  to  prove  you 
love  me.  Tuesday  night  at  one  o'clock  haven  stii.ijt  from 
tho  window  for  letters.  It'  you  arc  nrt  able  at  ouj,  I  will 
wait.   God  comfort  you  my  darling  wife." 

No.  2  fell  among  the  whisperers  like  a  bomb-shell, 
and  since  the  18th  of  May  there  have  been  mi  cipher 
advertisements  in  the  Times.  Let  me  say  for  the  ad- 
monition of  your  readers,  that  as  ordinarily  constructed, 
these  advertisements  can  be  found  out  with  great  ease, 
so  that  neither  Pyramus  nor  Thisbo  can  hope  to  whisper 
through  any  niche  or  chink  unheard.  In  the  foregoing- 
cases  Mr.  Byrne  constructs  his  alphabet  by  calling  L 
the  first  letter,  or  making  it  stand  for  A ;  the  remainder 
begin  with  P  for  A,  and  go  on  with  Q  for  B,  R  for  C,  Ac. 
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SOURCES  OF  PERFUMES. 
Whether  any  perfumed  lady  would  be  disconcerted  at 
learning-  the  source  of  her  perfume,  each  lady  must 
decide  for  herself  j  but  it  seems  that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and 
Dr.  Hotfinan,  in  their  capacities  as  jurors  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  have  made  great  havoc  among  the  per- 
fumery.  Thev  hive  found  that  many  of  the  scents 
said  to  be  procured  from  flowers  and  fruits,  are  really 
procured  from  anything  but  flowery  sources ;  the  per- 
fumers are  chemists  enough  to  know  that  similar  odours 
may  be  often  produced  from  dissimilar  substances,  and 
if  the  half-crown  bottle  of  perfume  really  has  the  re- 
quired odour,  the  perfumer  does  not  expect  to  be  asked 
what  kind  of  odour  was  emitted  by  the  substance 
whence  the  perfume  was  obtained-  Now,  Dr.  Lyon 
Phyfair.inhis  summary  of  the  jury  investigations  above 
alluded  to,  broadly  tells  us  that  these  primary  odours 
are  often  most  unbearable.  "A  peculiarly  fcetid  oil, 
termed  fusel  oil,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
acetate  of  potash,  gives  the  oil  of  pears.  The  oil  of 
arjples  is  made  from  the  same  fusel  oil,  by  distillation 
With  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The  oil 
of  pine-apple  is  obtained  from  the  product  of  the  action 
of  putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  making  a  soap  with 
butter,  and  distilling  it  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  is  now  largely  employed  in  England  in  ranking 
pine-apple  ale.  OU  of  srrapes  and  oil  of  cognac,  used  to 
impart  the  flavour  of  French  cognac  to  British  brandy, 
are  little  else  than  fusel  oiL  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  now  so  largely  employed  in  perfuming  soap 
and  for  flavouring  confectionery,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acre  off  the  fcetid"  oils  of  gas-tar.  Many 
a  fair  forehead  is  damped  with  eaxt  de  mille-fieurs, 
without  knowing  that  its  essential  ingredient  is  derived 
from  the  drainage  of  ci.  .v -houses."  In  all  such  cases 
aji  tLe*e,  the  chemical  science  involved  is  really  of  a 
hhzh  order,  and  the  perfume  produced  is  a  bona  ride 
perfume,  not  one  whit  less  sterling  than  if  produced  by 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  only  qavstiou  is  one  of  com- 
mercial honesty,  in  giving  a  name  no  longer  applicable, 
an  1  charring  too  highly  for  a  cheaply-produced  6cent. 
This  mode  of  saving  a  penny  is  chemically  right,  but 
commercially  wrong. 


MY  LITTLE  WIFE. 


■MM 


once  ('tis  strange,  but  'tis  true), 
;,  d»ar  little,  love-tronblcd  Jane, 
So  ileCTily  absorbed  in  her  day-dreamine  grew, 
The  bell  chimed  and  ceased,  yet  she  heard  not  its  strain; 
And  I,  walking  near  her 
(May  live  ever  cheer  her 
Who  thinks  all  saeh  wandering  of  sin  void  and  free), 
Strove  hard  to  persuade  her 
That  He  who  had  made  her 
Had  destined  her  heart-love  for  no  one  but  me. 

J/y  l.ttlc  wife—  well,  perhaps  thli  was  wrong — 
riwett  Ltcle,  dear  little,  warm-hear  Ltd  Jane, 
Sat  on  the  hill-side  till  her  shadow  grew  lone, 
Nor  tired  of  the  preacher  that  thus  could  detain. 
/  argued  so  neatly, 
And  proved  so  completely 
Taat  none  but  poor  Andrew  her  husband  could  be ; 


Mi 


is  not  alwa 


dd  wed  none  but  me. 

ering  Jane  

ttcllitcs  reign, 
■nil 


disagree, 

"  '    Bhe  »mne*.  bravely  hnmraing, 

And  trusts  in  good  health,  in  the  future,  nnd  mc. 

David  W  i»B* II 


War  is  a  game  in  which  king  i  or  governments  seldom 
win,  the  people  never.  To  be  defended  is  almost  as 
great  :in  evil  as  to  attacked  ;  and  the  common  people 
hr.ve  often  found  the  shield  of  a  protector  no  less  op. 
prewive  than  the  sword  of  an  invader. 

Nature's  Antics. — Birds  as  well  as  insects  are  the 
objects  of  orchidaceous  mimicry.    The  swan  is  espe- 


yru  .f.n,  mddlcg,  Ac.      V,  '  !.<■  tiowers,  tho  mirri- 

Killing  propensity  also  in  part  extends  itself  to  the 
l»:.v»s  ar.d  pxewljiAmXha,  and  totrm  leaves  ar«  inscribed 
With  a  near  approach  to  Arabic  characters.—  Athenmum. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  COUNTBX  DOCTOR. 

'■'  Well  now!"  ejaculated  the  nurse,  "  he  is  a  good 
kind  man,  he  is.  What  we  poor  people  should  do  with- 
out hini  I  don't  know.  He  is  just  as  kind  and  attentive 
to  us  as  the  great  folks  ;  and  he  don't  care  what  trouble 
he  takes."  There  are  hundreds  of  such  men  in  Eng- 
land, whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  unostentatious  good- 
ness. Meu  are  they,  who  scarcely  know  what  a  night's 
rest  is,  whose  time  is  passed  in  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
the  abodes  of  wretchedness  and  suffering,  the  haunts  of 
fever  and  of  death ;  men  of  whom  the  scientific  aunnls 
make  no  mention,  but  whose  names  are  graven  on  the 
hearts,  and  borne  upwards  and  heavenwards  in  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  dying  aud  the  be- 
reaved; men  who  give  their  time  and  life  for  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  who  do  this  without  tho  idea  of 
reputation,  and  without  the  patronage  of  the  great,  but 
from  simple  Christian  love.  There  are  hundreds  of 
these  men  whose  reward  here  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
charity  that  is  "  twice  blessed,"  but  whose  reward 
hereafter  will  bo  just.  We  have  seen  them  iu  the 
homes  of  wretchedness,  disease,  and  death.  The  faces 
of  poor  sufferers  have  brightened  as  they  looked  upon 
that  hope-giving  countenance,  listened  to  the  words  of 
comfort,  aild  felt  the  support  of  a  strong  arm  with  them 
in  their  weakness  and  despondency ;  whenever  they 
have  entered,  they  have  brought  consolation,  and 
whenever  they  have  left,  they  have  been  followed  by 
the  benediction  of  the  poor  in  spirit. — AW;  Novel. 

AN  UNLUCKY  MAN. 

Several  years  since,  on  a  Sunday  in  July,  I  went  to 
afternoon  service  at  a  certain  church  by  the  seashore. 
The  incumbent  of  that  church  was  a  young  clergyman 
of  no  ordinary  tident ;  he  is  a  distinguished  professor 
now.  It  was  a  day  of  drenching  rain  and  howling  hur- 
ricane ;  the  sky  was  black,  as  in  mid-winter ;  the  waves 
were  breaking  angry  and  loud  upon  the  rocks  hard  by. 
The  weather  the  previous  week  had  been  beautiful ; 
the  weather  became  beautiful  again  the  next  morning. 
There  came  just  the  one  gloomy  and  stormy  summer 
day.  The  young  parson  could  not  foresee  the  weather. 
What  more  fitting  subject  for  a  July  Sunday  than  the 
teachings  of  the  beautiful  season  which  was  passing 
over  ?  So  the  text  was,  "  Thou  hast  made  summer. 
It  was  a  sermon  on  summer,  and  its  moral  and  spiritual 
lessons.  How  inconsistent  tho  sermon  seemed  with 
everything  around!  Tho  outward  circumstances  re- 
duced it  to  an  absurdny.  The  congregation  was  di- 
minished to  a  sixth  of  its  usual  number ;  the  atmosphere 
was  charged  with  a  muggy  vapour  from  sloppy  garments 
and  dripping  umbrellas ;  and  as  the  preacher  spoke, 
describing  vividly  (though  with  the  chastened  taste  of 
a  scholar)  blue  skies,  green  leaves,  and  gentle  breezes, 
ever  and  anon  the  storm  outside  drove  the  rain  iu  heavy 
plashes  upon  the  windows,  and  looking  through  them, 
you  could  see  the  black  sky  and  the  fast  drifting  clouds. 
I  thought  to  myself,  as  the  preacher  went  on  under  tho 
cross  influence  of  these  surroundings,  "  Now,  I  am  sure 
you  are  in  small  things  an  unlucky  man.  No  doubt  the 
like  happens  to  you  frequently." — Recreations  of  a  Coun- 
try Parson. 

TYROLES1  COTTAGE. 

Descending  the  mountain,  wo  saw,  at  different  dis- 
tances, twelve  or  fourteen  stables  for  cattle,  all  lately 
built.  We  entered  one  of  them.  Tho  mistress  received 
us  kindly  ;  she  was  neatly  clad,  and  the  greatest  clean- 
liness prevailed  everywhere — even  in  the  part  where 
the  cattle  stand  to  be  milked,  every  sort  of  litter  was 
carefully  removed.  From  this  side  of  the  stable  there 
was  a  door  into  the  dwelling  of  the  owner,  where  even 
foot-marks  are  carefully  cleaned  off.  In  one  corner  of 
thi3  room  was  a  fire,  above  which  a  kettle  was  hung,  in 
wldch  the  cream  that  was  skimmed  was  placed,  that  it 
might  be  curdled,  and  ready  for  making  cheese.  Tho 
most  dainty  food,  according  to  the  taste  of  cowherds 
(a  portion  of  the  best  cream  mixed  with  meal  well 
salted,  and  cooked  over  tho  fire),  was  prepared  for  us, 
without  our  request,  and  the  younger  females  could 
not  understand  why  we  scarcely  touched  their  delicato 
fare.  Near  to  the  dwelling  was  another  room,  in  which 
the  fresh  cheese,  and  tho  rolls  of  butter,  fairly  formed, 
and  ornamented  with  the  printed  impressions,  and  the 
low  but  broad  wooden  vessels  for  holding  milk  are  kept. 
Above  is  a  private  bedroom,  in  which  a  little  nltnr  is 
not  wanting  (this  is  among  Roman  Catholics),  and  great 
order  and  cleanliness  may  also  bo  observed  here,  ac- 
cording to  tho  character  of  tho  cowherds'  wives.  A 
heavy  rain  detained  us  for  some  time  in  this  cabin,  and 
when  the  sky  was  again  clear,  we  set  ont  again,  by  a 
narrow  foothpatli,  which  was  then  very  slippery.  At  a 
considerable  height,  wo  found  a  hunting-lodge,  sur- 
rounded by  a  neat  and  pleasant  garden,  in  which  n 
number  of  flowers,  which  are  highly  prized  in  our  gar- 
dens at  home,  awakened  in  my  mind  f>olh  pleasing  and 
painful  recollections.  These  sweet  friends  of  mine  said 
to  me,  in  U  impressive  manner,  "The  earth  is  the 
l,ord'  -,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  reminded  mo  of 
lii"  presence  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  Heaven  is  my 
throne,  nnd  the  earth  is  my  footstool.  Hatll  not,  my 
hand  made  all  these  things  ?"  Thus  I  was  led  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  was  no  further  from  my  real  home 
than  when  V  was  iu  my  own  house. — From  a  German 
Work. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S  MYSTERIOUS  VISITOR. 

One  day,  when  absorbed  in  one  of  his  melancholy 
reveries,  Mozart,  then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  heard  a 
carriage  stop  at  his  door,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  servant  announced  that  a  stranger  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  The  individual  who  entered  the  room  was  a 
man  of  a  certain  age,  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
personage  of  distinction. 

"I  have  been  commissioned,"  began  tho  stranger, 
"  by  an  individual  of  the  highest  rank,  to  wait  upon 
you  — — -" 

"  Who  is  this  personage  F"  interrupted  Mozart. 

"  He  does  not  wish  to  be  known." 

"  At  his  pleasure,"  replied  Mozart  ;  "  and  what  does 
ho  desire  from  mo?" 

"  He  has  lately  lost,"  said  tho  stranger,  "  a  being 
who  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  whose  memory  will  be 
for  ever  adored.  He  wishes  to  celebrate  her  death  every 
year  by  a  solemn  service,  and  he  desires  that  you  shall 
compose  a  requiem  for  this  service." 

Mozart  felt  vividly  struok  with  this  singular  discourse, 
with  tho  grave  tone  with  which  it  was  pronounced,  and 
with  the  air  of  rnystery  which  seemed  to  shroud  the 
entire  adventure ;  the  disposition  of  his  mind  also 
helped  to  fortify  these  impressions.  He  promised  to 
compose  the  requiem.    The  stranger  continued — 

"  Throw  all  your  genius  into  this  task ;  you  write  for 
a  connoisseur  iu  music." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Mozart. 

"  How  much  time  do  you  require  ?"  continued  the 
stranger. 

"  Four  weeks,"  said  Mozart. 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  return  again  in  four  weeks.  And 
what  price  do  you  place  upon  your  work  ?" 
"  A  hundred  ducats." 

The  stranger,  without  a  word,  counted  out  the  hun- 
dred ducats  upon  the  table,  and  disappeared. 

Mozart  remained  for  some  time  absorbed  in  profound 
reflection  ;  then  all  at  once  he  demanded  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and,  despite  tho  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  began 
to  write.  This  impetuosity  of  labour  lasteil  several 
days;  he  worked  night  and  day,  and  with  an  ardour 
which  seemed  to  augment  as  he  advanced  with  his  task. 
But  his  delicate  frame  could  not  sustain  this  continuous 
effort.  Ho  fell  one  day  senseless  from  his  chair,  and 
was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labours.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, his  wife  seeking  to  distract  him  from  the  sombre 
thoughts  with  which  he  was  occupied,  Mozart  said  to 
her,  suddenly :  "  It  is  surely  for  myself  that  I  am  com- 
posing this  Requiem ;  it  will  serve  at  my  funeral  cere- 
mony. Nothing  coidd  turn  him  from  this  idea  ;  and  he 
continued  to  work  at  his  Requiem  as  did  llaffaellc  at 
his  picture  of  tho  "  Transfiguration,"  stricken  also  with 
the  idea  of  his  approaching  end. 

Mozart  felt  his  strength  declining  sensibly  every  day, 
and  his  work  advanced  but  slowly.  The  four  weeks 
which  he  had  demanded  were  elapsed,  and,  true  to  his 
appointment,  the  stranger  made  his  appearance. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  for  me,"  said  Mozart, 
"to  keep  my  promise." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  what  further 
time  do  you  require  r" 

"  Four  weeks ;  tho  work  has  inspired  me  with  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  than  I  thought  it  would,  and 
I  have  extended  it  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  had 
originally  intended." 

"In  that  case,"  said  tho  stranger, "  it  is  but  just  that 
your  price  should  be  increased  in  equal  proportions 
here  are  fifty  ducats  more." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mozart,  more  and  moro  astonished, "  who 
and  what  are  you  f" 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,"  said  tho 
visitor;  "  I  will  return  in  four  weeks." 

No  sooner  had  this  strange  guest  departed,  than 
Mozart  despatched  one  of  his  servants  with  instructions 
to  follow  this  extraordinary  man,  and  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sihle,  to  discover  where  he  resided;  but  the  domestic 
returned  shortly  afterwards,  stating  that  he  could  dis- 
cover no  traces  whatever  of  him. 

Poor  Mozart  was  firmly  convinced  that  this  stranger 
was  no  ordinary  being,  that  ho  had  indubitably  some 
connection  with  the  other  world,  and  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  end.  He  worked, 
nevertheless,  with  moro  ardour  than  ever  at  his  Re- 
quiem, which  ho  regarded  as  the  most  durable  monu- 
ment of  his  talent.  Whilst  engaged  on  this  work,  he 
several  times  fell  into  alarming  fainting  fits.  At  length, 
before  the  four  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  Requiem  was 
completed.  Tho  stranger  returned  at  tho  appointed 
I  ime.  but  Mozart  was  no  more. 

All  Germany  regards  this  Requiem  as  the  masterpiece 
of  the  composer. 

Mozart  died  December  5th,  1792,  aged  thirty-six. 


An  Avalanche. —Suddenly  I  heard  a  low  hiss  closo 
by  mo,  and  looking  round,  saw  a  stream  of  snow  shoot- 
irlg  rapidly  down  the  gully,  like  a  long  white  serpent. 
It  was  the  most  insidious  enemy  of  the  mountaineer — 
an  avalanche;  not  such  as  thunders  down  tho  clilfs  of 
tho  Jttngfrau,  ready  to  break  every  bone  in  your  body, 
but  the  Date)  malicious  avalanche  which  would  take 
you  quietly  off  your  legs,  wrap  you  up  in  a  sheet  of 
snow,  and  bury  you  lit  a  crevasse  for  a  few  hundred 
years,  without  making  any  noise  about  it.  —  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers, 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

A  Long  Task.— A  paper  lias  been  presented  to  Parliament 
containing  a  curious  calculation,  Chat  such  is  tho  arrear  in 
tho  indexes  and  abstract-books  of  the  oilice  for  tho  registry 
of  deeds  in  Dublin,  that  the  time  required  for  putting  them 
into  a  complete  stato  would  be  equal  to  "the  time  of  one 
person  for  300  years." 

Tue  Admiralty  have  at  length  settled  with  Captain  Coles, 
the  inventor  of  tho  Cupola.  The  terms,  after  considerable 
deliberation,  havo  been  arranged  as  follow : — The  nation  be- 
comes the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  invention  in  considera- 
tion of  paying  down  £5,000,  and  granting  to  Captain  Coles 
£100  for  every  cupola  brought  into  tho  service  for  the  next 
fourteen  years. 

Op  tho  127,000  persons  who  now  inhabit  South  Australia, 
it  appears  that,  at  tho  dato  of  taking  tho  census  there  last 
year,  48,613  persons  were  born  in  the  colony,  637  in  Victoria, 
637  in  New  South  Wales,  1,115  in  other  British  possessions, 
41,8-13  in  England  and  Wales,  7,649  in  Scotland,  12,691  in 
Ireland,  123  in  France,  8,8t>3  in  Germany,  40  in  China,  163  in 
other  foreign  countries,  281  at  sea,  and  39  in  places  not 
specified. 

The  Sunday  Bands  in  tiie  Pabks. — Vast  audiences  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  season  in  Regent's  and  Victoria 
Parks  havo  evinced  their  continued  interest  in  this  open-air 
recreation.  The  experiment  of  chairs  inside  the  enclosure 
was  a  decided  success.  Had  there  been  900,  instead  of  300, 
they  would  have  been  occupied.  The  programme  concluded 
with  national  anthems  of  tho  Continent  and  England,  and 
the  most  perfect  order  marked  the  retirement  of  the  assem- 
bled crowds. 

Presents  from  Heu  Majesty  to  the  Zoological Gaedens. 
v-A  short  time  ago  her  Majesty  received  twelve  or  fourteen 
Brahmin  bulls  and  cows  as  a  present  from  India.  Desiring 
that  our  Zoological  Gardens  should  participate  in  the  gift, 
Mr.  Bartlett  was  last  week  directed  to  proceed  to  Shaw 
Farm,  in  the  Home  Park  at  Windsor,  and  he  there  selected 
from  the  splendid  herd  a  male  and  female,  the  former  a 
charming  pearly  grey,  and  the  latter  a  creamy  white — both 
very  fine  animals.  Her  Majesty  also  presented  a  wild  sheep 
(female),  called  tho  "  Aoudad,"  the  society  being  already  in 
possession  of  a  male  of  the  species. 

Musical  Instruments  in  the  Exhibition. — An  oak  piano 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  is  shown,  and  an  historical  series 
of  pianos,  from  the  old  harpsichord— the  favourite  of  our 
great  grandmothers — down  to  the  improved  instrument  of 
the  present  day.  In  one  part  of  this  collection  is  a  self-blow- 
ing harmonium,  the  wind  for  which  is  supplied  by  clock- 
work ;  in  another  part  is  a  group  of  .33olian  harps,  and  in 
another  corner  is  a  double  bass  with  a  remarkably  ingenious 
apparatus  for  producing  enharmonic  scales  of  harmonics. 
Many  valuable  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  pianos 
are  exhibited,  and  the  inner  machinery  of  these  domestic 
instruments  is  shown  from  the  first  stage  to  the  last.  An 
nblique  piano,  with  a  new  action,  is  a  novelty  in  its  way, 
and  also  some  metal  bagpipes,  suitable  for  tropical  cli- 
mates. 

Education. — In  Staffordshire,  the  40  per  cent,  of  women 
able  to  write  twenty  years  ago  has  only  become  48,  and  the 
67  per  cent,  of  men,  60.  Among  the  Cornislmien,  the  61  per 
cent,  of  twenty  years  since  has  barely  improved  into  05;  and 
in  1860  scarcely  57  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  married  wrote 
their  names.  In  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  the  proportion 
of  women  who  had  learnt  to  write  was  much  fewer ;  in  South 
Wales  only  42  per  cent.  In  as  many  as  twenty  counties  in 
England,  mostly  agricultural  districts,  and  also  in  Wales,  the 
proportion  of  men  who  can  write  is  below  the  average — often 
greatly  below  it.  Of  the  women  who  in  1860  married  in  Bed- 
fordshire, only  518  per  cent,  signed  the  register ;  in  the  West 
Riding,  only  53  4;  in  Lancashire,  only  45'8.  Of  .the  women 
of  England  who  became  wives  in  1860,  more  than  60,000  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  write  their  own  names ; 
more  than  13,000  even  of  the  women  of  busy  and  acute  Lan- 
cashire. In  one  marriage  in  every  six  in  all  England  both 
man  and  woman  were  unable  to  write. 

Clever  Robbery. — Last  week,  two  gentlemanly  foreigners 
visited  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Gee,  a  jeweller,  in  London,  and  ar- 
ranged to  purchase  £500  worth  of  goods.  They  intimated 
that  they  would  call  for  the  goods  on  tho  following  day,  and 
■would  then  pay  for  them.  They  were  allowed  to  pack  the 
goods  up  in  a  cigar-case,  which  they  tied  and  sealed,  and 
then  deposited  it  in  a  black  leather  bag.  After  directing 
Mrs.  Gee's  attention  to  some  other  matter,  they  left  the 
place,  and  Mrs.  Gee  placed  the  bag  in  a  place  of  safety  for 
three  or  four  days,  until  her  suspicions  being  excited  by  the 
non-appearance  of  her  customers,  she  opened  the  parcel, 
when,  to  her  dismay,  she  found  that,  although  there  was  a 
black  leather  bag,  containing  a  cigar-box  sealed  and  tied  up 
with  cord,  her  £500  worth  of  gold  watches  had  been  trans- 
muted into  their  equivalent  weight  in  sea-pebbles ;  the  fact 
being,  that  while  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  the  chronometer, 
the  thieves  had  most  dexterously  contrived  to  substitute  an- 
other bag  for  the  one  in  which  they  had  so  carefully  packed 
their  booty. 

Only  a  New  Book  !— Never,  perhaps,  was  there  witnessed 
such  a  scene  as  that  which  the  Rue  de  Seine — the  residence 
of  Victor  Hugo's  publisher— presented  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
day  fixed  for  the  issue  of  the  second  aud  third  part  of  "  Lei 
Mistrnblei."  Before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  troop  of 
booksellers'  clerks  and  porters  were  posted  in  front  of  Pa- 
guerre's  shop,  which  was  still  closed,  and  after  a  short  time 
the  group  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  necessary  to  havo 
two  policemen  to  keep  order.  It  was  a  straggle  as  to  who 
should  be  nearest  the  door,  everyone  pretending  that  he  had 
arrived  before  everybody  else,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to 
the  best  place.  At  half-past  six  the  shop  was  opened,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  it, 
which  was  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  The 
first  moment  was  one  of  disappointment  to  these  expectants  j 
for  no  sooner  was  the  door  opened  than  they  saw  coming  out, 
laden  with  volumes,  a  clerk  who,  either  having  been  earlier 
than  the  others,  or  knowing  better  the  secret  passages  of  the 
premises,  had  slipped  into  the  sanctuary  and  loaded  himself 
with  the  treasure.  While  the  demands  of  the  first  of  the  troop 
were  being  satisfied,  the  street  became  blocked  up  with  vehi- 
cles of  all  6orts — vans,  cabs,  elegant  carriages,  trucks,  carts, 
and  even  a  wheelbarrow — all  anxiously  waiting  for  their 
share  of  the  prize.  Never  was  there  such  a  scene  in  the 
bookselling  world — never  was  such  a  picture  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Parisian  public.  It  was  a  sight  to  behold  the 
qniet-going  shopkeepers  of  the  Rue  de  Seine,  gaping  and 
stupified,  and  asking  themselves  and  everybody  what  it  was 
all  about.  The  answer  was,  "Victor  Hugo's  new  book." 
"What!"  demanded  everybody;  "onlya  new  book!"  It 
savoured  more  of  a  revolution. 


THE  JESTER 

Great  Confederate  Loss. — We  fancy  by  this  time  that  it 
must  bo  loss  of  heart. 

Personal  Identity. — You — or  any  other  man.  Mistaken 
Identity. — Any  other  man — or  you. 

Why  does  a  cabman  think  it  is  a  fine  day  when  it  rains 
hard  ? — Because  he  considers  it  fare-weather. — Fun. 

There  will  always  be  quarrelling  in  the  world  so  long  as 
there  are  two  persons  to  quarrel,  and  two  straws  to  quarrel 
about. 

All  the  Difference. — What  is  the  difference  between 
man  and  his  mother  earth  ? — The  latter  shows  its  furrows  in 
spring,  the  former  his  in  autumn. — Punch. 

That  was  a  grim  jest  of  Lord  Norbury's,  on  sentencing  to 
death  a  thief  who  had  stolen  a  watch :  "  You  made  a  grasp 
at  time,  my  lad,  but  you  clutched  eternity." 

"You've  a  large  family,  I  guess,"  said  Mr.  Jonathan  J. 
Tibbins  to  Colonel  Washington  L.  Gonim.  "Why,  I  calcu- 
late I  have,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  there  ain't  Christian  names 
enough  for  'em." 

Repeating  the  Line. — A  few  Sundays  ago,  at  one  of  the 
fashionable  churches  in  London,  the  choir  sang  a  hymn  to  a 
tune  which  goes  as  follows: — "And  take  thy  pil — and  take 
thy  pil — and  take  thy  pilgrim  home." 

A  Billingsgate  Platitude. — We  are  told  that  "  Use  is 
Second  Nature."  This  may  be  the  case  with  many;  but  we 
think  with  a  rare  number  of  people — inasmuch  as  our  ene- 
mies generally  exceed  our  friends — it  should  be,  "Abuse  is 
Second  Nature." 

Yankee  Peeachees. — In  a  recent  sermon,  Parson  Brown- 
low  is  said  to  have  told  his  flock  that  he  would  have  them 
"  fight  the  Confederates  till  hell  froze,  and  then  fight  them 
on  the  ice ;"  while  even  the  Rev.  H.  Ward  Beecher  indulges 
in  images  needlessly  irritant  to  the  nervous  system ;  for  ex- 
ample, "  This  is  God's  saw-yard.  He  is  sawing  out  timber ; 
you  are  that  timber.  To-day  he  is  ripping  you  with  the  saw. 
To-morrow  he  is  smoothing  you  with  a  plane.  The  next 
day  he  is  rubbing  up  the  surface  with  some  kind  of  a  rasp. 
He  phes  you  with  the  hammer,  and  nails,  and  screws,  and 
bolts,  and  all  sorts  of  instruments."  We  should  not  sleep 
under  such  preachers,  but  we  should  do  nothing  half  so 
good. — Spectator. 

NOTES  BY  A  HORRIDLY  SATIRICAL  CREATURE. 

Love  at  first  sight  often  leads  to  marriage  with  the  eyes  shut. 

Women  first  resorted  to  tight-lacing,  to  prove  to  men  how 
well  they  could  bear  squeezing. 

Time  works  wonders  on  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Tittivate's 
friends ;  but  Time  never  touches  Mrs.  T. 

Widows'  weeds  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  planting  a  late 
variety  of  the  Seringa — perhaps  better  known  as  orange- 
blossom. 

.  When  I  see  a  bee  in  the  cup  of  an  orange-blossom,  he 
reminds  me  of  the  day  when  the  confectioner  called  for  his 
bill  for  a  certain  wedding-breakfast. 

How  beautiful  is  woman  when  adversity  frowns  upon  her 
sister !  It  is  touching  to  behold  the  resignation  with  which 
a  woman  sees  her  best  friend  compelled,  by  circumstances, 
to  put  down  the  carriage,  and  suppress  her  lady's-maid.— 
Punch, 

 •  

HOME  HINTS 

Kitchen  Floors. — The  best  covering  for  a  kitchen  floor  is 
a  thick,  imfigured  oil-cloth,  of  one  colour. 

Using  Coke. — When  you  use  coke  in  an  open  fire,  it  should 
be  broken  to  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  and  placed  on  the  top, 
not  between  the  bars  in  front. 

Good  Toast-and-Water. — Take  a  slice  of  fine,  stale  bread, 
cut  thin,  toast  well  on  both  sides,  but  nowhere  burnt ;  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  jug,  pour  boiling  water  sufficient  for  your 
use.    Cover  up  till  cold,  and  strain  it. 

Pulverized  Borax. — A  lady  correspondent  wishes  to  re- 
commend this  article  as  invaluable  for  a  lady's  toilette  ;  it  is 
an  excellent  dentifrice ;  it  removes  all  stains  from  the  hands; 
it  cleanses  the  hair  from  dandriff,  and  is  particularly  good 
for  washing  muslins  and  laces. 

The  mortality  among  young  women  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age  is  much  greater  than  that  among  the 
other  sex  at  the  same  age.  The  excess  is  1,142  annually. 
These  sad  deaths  may  be  partly  the  result  of  organisation, 
but  many  of  them,  says  Dr.  Fan-,  are  also  partly  referable  to 
tight-lacing,  thin  shoes,  close  rooms,  and  the  want  of  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

To  Destroy  Snakes. — "I  know,"  says  a  correspondent, 
"  no  scientific  way  of  destroying  snakes ;  but  were  I  your 
correspondent,  I  should  put  on  a  pair  of  snipe-boots,  arm 
myself  with  a  sharp  Dutch  hoe,  or  heavy  stick  with  long 
knife-blade  fixed  at  the  end,  and  slaughter  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  recommend  a  stick;  the  last  viper  I  killed,  I 
immolated  with  my  walking-stick,  and  it  took  many  blows 
before  he  died." 

How  Ladies  may  Prepare  Fbathers  for  Tni-:iR  Hats. — 
First,  consider  well  what  feathers  of  tho  bird  you  want,  and 
where  the  skin  must  be  divided  so  as  to  take  off  those  fea- 
thers adhering  to  it.  Then  take  a  small  knife— such  as  a 
sharp  pen-knife — and,  blowing  away  the  feathers,  make  a 
cut  in  the  skin ;  follow  up  the  pathway  with  the  knife  or 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cutting  the  skin  as  you  go.  Should 
there  be  the  least  sign  of  blood  from  the  body  of  the  bird, 
sprinkle  on  the  incision  a  bttle  plaster  of  Paris,  or  common 
flour,  and  it  will  absorb  all  moisture.  The  skin  being  divided 
from  the  flesh,  it  should  be  placed  with  the  feathers  down- 
wards, and  all  the  fat  cleaned  from  it ;  it  may  then  be  dressed 
with  cither  of  the  following  preparations :— viz.,  ginger,  pep- 
per, camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  each,  with  half  a  drachm  of 
corrosive  sublimate  added,  all  the  substances  being  rubbed 
well  together  in  a  mortar :  or,  the  skin  may  be  dressed  with 
a  solution  of  three  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved 
in  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine :  or,  thirdly,  arsenical  soap 
may  be  employed,  and  the  following  is  tho  recipe  to  mako 
arsenical  soap : — Camphor,  5  drs. ;  arsenic  in  powder,  3  ozs. ; 
white  soap,  3  ozs. ;  salts  of  tartar,  12  drs. ;  lime  in  powder, 
4  drs.  Any  chemist  will  be  able  to  make  a  small  quantity,  if 
desired,  from  these  proportions.  The  soap  should  be  cut  in 
small  slices,  very  thin  ;  boil  it,  with  very  little  water,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spatula ;  when  melted, 
put  in  the  salts  of  tartar  and  powdered  chalk.  Take  them 
off  the  fire,  add  the  arsenic,  and  triturate  the  whole.  Lastly, 
put  in  the  camphor,  which  must  be  previously  softened  by 
means  of  spirits  of  wine  ;  mix  the  whole  till  it  has  the  con- 
sistency of  flour  paste ;  when  required  for  use,  dissolve  it 
with  a  little  cold  water,  and  apply  with  a  brush,  such  as 
used  for  glazing  puddings.  Thus,  then,  ladies  may  be 
enabled  to  prepare  feathers  for  their  own  hats. 


WONDERFUL  THINGS 

Value  of  Little  Birds. — The  cockchafer  deposits  from  10 
to  100  eggs,  which  are  soon  transformed  into  white  grubs, 
which  live  on  the  roots  of  our  most  valuable  vegetables.  The 
weevil  produces  from  70  to  90  eggs,  which,  laid  in  so  many 
grains  of  corn,  become  larva;,  and  soon  cat  up  tho  corn. 
Now  swallows,  hedge-sparrows,  and  other  small  birds  live 
principally  upon  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  other  insects  and 
animalcules  which  prey  on  and  destroy  the  products  of  agri- 
culture. Ten  swallows  were  recently  killed  and  dissected, 
and  in  their  stomachs  were  found  the  remains  of  5,482  in- 
sects, which  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  very  few  hours' 
feeding. 

Gossamer  Thickness. — A  grain  of  gold  may  be  hammered 
so  thin  as  completely  to  cover  a  surface  of  fifty  square  inches; 
and  the  gold  which  covers  the  silver  wire  used  in  the  mann- 
facturo  of  gold  lace  is  spread  over  a  surface  twelve  times 
greater.  Dr.  Wollaston  made  a  gold  wire  of  such  extreme 
tenuity,  that  fifty  miles  of  it  would  only  weigh  an  ounce. 
We  have  a  much  more  common,  but  still  more  wonderful, 
instance  of  the  degree  to  which  matter  may  be  attenuated 
in  tho  common  soap-bubble  which  we  see  every  day  in  tho 
basin  in  which  we  wash,  and  which,  when  blown  from  a 
pipe-shank  out  in  the  sunshine,  floats  away  robed  in  such 
ravishing  hues.  The  film  of  soap  and  water,  forming  the 
upper  part  of  the  bubble,  is  oniy  the  2,500,000th  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness !  Biot  tells  us,  from  his  own  investiga- 
tions, that  each  gossamer  lino  by  which  the  spider  hangs 
himself  in  the  air  is  made  up  of  C.oOO  distinct  threads ! 

A  Wonderful  Machine. — Mr.  Babbage's  Difference  En- 
gine is  now  in  working  order  in  the  Philosophical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition ;  and  not  far  from  it  is  Mr.  Peter's 
Machine  for  Microscopic  Writing,  combining  Ibbetson's 
Geometric  Chuck.  With  this  machine  an  almost  endless 
diversity  of  beautiful  and  complex  curves,  including  any 
combination  of  bicercloids,  can  be  produced  with  wonderful 
precision  and  minuteness  within  a  circle  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  A  disc  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  appears  to  the  unaided  eye  as  a  mere  point,  yet 
that  point  will  contain  five  circles  of  the  three-hundredth  of 
an  inch,  and  in  one  of  those  circles,  about  the  size  of  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  human  hair,  the  Lord's  Prayer  can  bo 
written  and  read.  It  has  been  legibly  written  also  in  tho 
three-hundred-and-fifty-six- thousandth  part  of  an  inch .  Tho 
words,  "  Matthew  Marshall,  Bank  of  England,"  have  been 
written  in  the  two-and-a-half-millionth  part  of  an  inch ;  and 
a  calculation  has  been  made,  that  with  this  machine  the  en- 
tire Bible  might  be  written  twenty-two  times  in  tho  space  of 
a  square  inch, — Athenceum. 

-  ♦  

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

The  nervous  forco  is  consumed  equally  in  bodily  and 
mental  exertion ;  and  if  overmuch  of  it  be  expended  in  one 
way,  there  must  be  proportionally  less  in  another. 

To  Cure  Hiccough. — A  draught  of  cold  water,  with  some- 
times the  addition  of  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  or  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sal  volatile.  Give  children  a  little  magnesia, 
with  or  without  a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile. 

For  the  Sting  of  a  Wasp  or  Bee. — Take  about  a  wine- 
glassful  of  vinegar,  put  a  little  common  soda  into  it,  and 
bathe  the  parts  affected.  It  gives  almost  immediate  ease, 
and  no  pain  or  swelling  will  afterwards  be  felt. 

For  a  Bruise. — Bathe  the  part  well  with  warm  water,  and 
afterwards  apply  treacle,  spread  on  paper  or  linen,  as  most 
convenient ;  it  soon  heals,  and  no  mark  will  be  left.  Treacle, 
if  applied  also  in  the  early  stages  of  a  quinsy  or  sore  throat, 
will  speedily  effect  a  cure. 

Remedy  for  Bronchitis. — Take  honey  in  tho  comb,  squeeze 
it  out,  and  dilute  with  a  little  water ;  wet  the  lips  and  mouth 
occasionally  with  it.  It  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in 
cases  where  children  had  throats  so  swollen  as  to  be  unable 
to  swallow.  It  is  certainly  a  simple  remedy,  and  may  be  a 
very  efficacious  one. 

An  Infallible  Remedy  for  Sore  Throats. — Make  a  poul- 
tice of  wormwood,  boiled  in  sweet  milk,  and  apply  it  to  the 
throat.  I  have  known  this  to  give  relief  in  its  worst  form  in 
eight  hours.  Those  subject  to  sore  throats,  &c,  should  bathe 
the  neck  with  cold  water  in  the  morning,  and  use  the  flesh- 
brush  at  night,  which  will  be  found  to  relieve  them  very  soon. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

The  fiends  that  he  in  wait  for  us  need  no  wizard's  spell  to 
raise  them.   Oftentimes  to  think  evil  is  to  call  a  devil  up  to 

act  it. 

When  a  man  resolves  to  keep  up  expensive  appearances 
till  he  can  hold  out  no  longer,  his  moral  frame  goes  to  wreck 
as  fast  as  his  circumsi  ances. 

Many  a  one  is  at  more  expense  in  maintaining  Vanity's 
worthless  brood  than  it  would  cost  him  to  bring  up,  In  a 
plain  way,  a  family  of  children. 

A  Husband's  Faults. — With  a  wife,  a  husband's  faults 
should  be  sacred.  A  woman  forgets  what  is  due  to  herself 
when  she  condescends  to  that  refuge  of  weakness — a  femalo 
confidant.  A  wife's  bosom  should  bo  the  tomb  of  her  hus- 
band's failings,  and  his  character  far  more  valuable  in  her 
estimation  than  his  life.  If  this  be  not  the  cose,  she  pollutes 
her  marriage  vow. 

In  this  ever-variable  world,  the  king  may  become  a  beggar, 
and  the  beggar  a  king.  Riches  may  exalt  the  meanest  of 
human  beings,  as  regards  social  rank,  and  the  want  of  them 
degrade  the  best  of  men ;  but  riches  of  the  mind,  whether 
their  possessor  bo  rich  or  poor,  are  gifts  over  which  circum- 
stances have  but  little  or  no  control.  Homer,  the  blind 
beggar,  has  outlived,  in  this  world's  history,  hundreds  of 
its  petty  kings ;  and  myriads  of  its  aristocracies  have  paled 
before  the  name  of  Virgil,  whose  birthplaco  is  said  to  have 
been  a  ditch. 

The  Good  Woman. — A  good  woman  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  creation.  How  do  the  duties  of  a  good  wife,  a 
good  mother,  and  a  worthy  matron,  well  performed,  dignify 
a  woman  !  A  good  woman  reflects  honour  on  all  those  who 
had  any  hand  in  her  education,  and  on  the  company  she  has 
kept.  A  woman  of  virtue  and  of  good  understanding,  skilled 
in,  and  delighting  to  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  life, 
needs  not  fortune  to  recommend  her  to  the  choice  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  man,  who  wishes  his  own  happiness. 
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A    Iff  l.'.l>,  II  I  KKKAVIi. 


the  permitted  occui 
By  (low  and  paint 
toward  conraleerau 
(brad  kopelem,  to 
some  vital  part,  ha/1 
tending;  and  tho» 
skeleton,  he  had  '•.<•• 
It  warn  no  longer 
c'/nch  :  be  now  ooci 


»ed  .i  oft.  light 
Jr'".  ill"  was  still 


legrees  the  actor  had  advanced 
Hi*  wound)  at  one  time  consi- 
der had  the  dagger  penetrated 
Ided  to  surgical  skill  and  careful 
wan  and  wasted  almost  to  a 
ronotinced  out  of  danger, 
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hi'-h  he  looked  :  his  thonghts 
hir  'lilh  r<  n1  topic. <. 
this   foolish   girl,"   he  raid, 


STAltTI.INO  imCI  OF  THE  STRANOElt's  APPEARANCE. 

"  which  had  become  a  bore,  may  bring  me  nil  I  week — 
position,  and  the  means  to  gratify  it.  To  think  that  she 
should  turn  out  to  be  related  to  the  De  L'Olme's !  But 
it  will  lie  a  hard  battle  to  fight  with  her  ladyship,  and 

more  than  all  with  " 

He  stopped,  rested  hi*  chin  upon  hi*  hand,  and  gazed 
intently  at  the  lamp. 

r-"  Why,"  he  continued  "  should  there  be  Ibid  fierce 
opposition  in  that  quarter!'  The  old  one  is  subtle  and 
cunning,  if  she's  nothing  more.  I  don't  believe  in  her 
incantations  and  divinations  ;  but  there'  1  a  power  about 
her  that  I  can't  withstand.  •  She  seems  to  read  a  man's 
thoughts — she  seems  to  look  through  his  soul  with  her 
fierce  eyes.  I  don't  fear  her ;  but,  somehow,  I  tremble 
for  myself." 

The  shudder  which  passed  over  his  frame  showed 
that  this  apprehension  was  not  feigned. 

"  Yet  I'm  a  fool  to  hesitate,"  he  continued.  "  I've 
waited  long  enough  ;  1'vo  listened  to  her  warnings  and 
her  threats  till  I'm  tired.  What  good  has  come  of  all 
the  promises  she  has  made  me  only  to  keep  up 
my  faith  in  her  power?  Only  I  he  other  day  who  ad- 
mitted that,  she  had  been  foiled;  and  I  can't  afford  to 
wait,  for   Destinies  that  can  bo  net  aside  by  human 

blundering*.  No  j  I  must  act  for  myself,  toko  my  own 
eourse,  carve  out  my  own  destiny.    Tho  girl  is  willing, 


and  I — why,  I  am  a  paltering  fool  to  hesitate.     If  the 

worst  comes  (o  tho  worst  

He  looked  up  suddenly. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  had  opened,  and  tho  silken 
rustle  of  a  dress  told  him  t  hat  some  one  was  entering. 

The  next  moment,  Lady  De  L'Olme  stood  by  his  side. 

"  You  are  better,"  she  asked,  "  stronger?" 

"  Sea,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  mending  rapidly."  _ 

"  You  arc  ablo  to  amuse  your  mind,  1  see,"  said  her 
ladyship,  pointing  to  the  books  upon  the  table.  "Think- 
ing does  not  affect  you  ?" 
.  "  No." 

"  1  am  glad  of  that,  Mr.  Greville,  becauso  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  to  you — very  few,  but  I  would  rather  they 
were  said  now  than  at  another  time." 

"Your  ladyship  wishes  inc  to  quit  your  mansion!" 
exclaimed  Horace,  hastily.  "  I  was  prepared  for  this, 
and  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  interrupted;  "  until  your  recovery  in 
Complete,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  what  hospitality  I 
can  oiler  you.  I  admitted  you  to  my  house  freely ; 
and  I  »ili  not.  ask  you  to  leave  it  one  day  before  you 
have  quite  recovered  from  the  mysterious  injury 
which  led  to  your  coming  here.  What  I  would  say  to 
you  ha  i  refi  ri  oi  b  to  another  and  far  more  important 
matter  -you  can,  no  doubt,  guess  to  what  1  allude  ?" 
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"  In  tho  mysterious  working  of  Providence,"  she  re- 
sumed, "the  little  kindness  I  was  enabled  to  show  yon 
in  your  hour  of  peril  has  been  rewarded  a,  hundred- 
fold. '  It  has  restored  to  my  arms  one  who  is  more  pre- 
cious to  mo  than  life  itself,  and  to  whoso  very  existence 
I  seemed  to  havo  lost  tho  clno  on  the  night  on  which 
you  and  I  partod,  apparently  for  over." 

"Apparently  so,"  ho  answered,  "  sinco  your  ladyship 
then  thought  proper  to  treat  with  scorn  and  indignation 
a  proposal  which  I  submitted  to  you." 

*  I  did." 

"  But  which  circumstances  must  sinco  have  convinced 
your  ladyship  that  I  had  good  grounds  for  making." 

"  Not  so,"  she  answered,  firmly ;  "  tho  events  of  the 
last  lew  weeks  havo  opened  my  eyes  to  one  painful  fact 
of  which  I  was  then  ignorant  The  delight  which  I 
have  experienced  in  tho  recovery  of  a  young  girl  in 
■whom  I  havo  taken  some  interest,  has  been  clouded  by  the 
discovery  that  this  person — ignorant  alike  of  her  birth 
and  station — had  imprudently  committed  herself  to  an 
affection,  if  I  may  call  it  so— an  unfortunate  infatuation 
is,  perhaps,  its  better  name — for  a — a  

"  For  a  poor  devil  of  an  actor,  your  ladyship  would 
say,"  he  interrupted,  bitterly,  "if  your  ladyship  could 
condescend  to  say  it." 

"  Indeed,  no,"  she  replied ;  "  I  had  no  such  thought. 
I  have  learned  too  bitterly  the  lesson  that  pride  of  birth 
teaches,  to  despise  any  man  for  his  rank  and  station  only ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  every  class  owes  something  to 
itself — mine,  certainly,  not  less  than  others." 

"Admitting  that,"  he  answered,  "to  what  does  all 
this  lead  ?  " 

"  Simply  to  this.  The  infatuation  which  Aurelia  in- 
dulges in  for  you,  Mr.  Greville,  cannot  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  her  friends.  That  being  so,  your  own  good 
sense  will  tell  you  that  they  must  interfere." 

"  In  other  words — I  must  relinquish  the  girl  ?" 

"Exactly  so." 

"  And  it'  I  decline  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  I  can  consent  to  consider 
such  an  alternative.  Aurelia  herself  has  confessed 
enough  for  me  to  understand  clearly  that  you  do  not 
return  her  passion.  The  sacrifice  on  your  part,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  one  of  affection.  We  shall  not  have  to 
guage  the  worth  of  a  broken  heart,"  she  added,  gaily; 
"it  is  simply  a  money  question  ;  and  when  I  put  the  case 
fairly  before  you — when  I  show  you  on  the  one  side  a 
penniless  girl,  for  that  will  be  her  condition  should  she 
persist  in  this  course — and  on  the  other  a  large  monetary 
consideration,  I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  your  way  clearly  enough. 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  there  came  into  his  eyes 
the  look  which  sho  had  seen  there  once  before— a  look 
of  cunning  and  avarice  in  unholy  union. 

Lady  Grace  marked  it,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her. 
Still  she  did  not  despair.  > 

"  To  gentlemen  of  your  profession,"  she  resumed,  I 
have  heard  that  the  colonies  afford  lucrative  fields  of 
enterprise.  The  talent  you  possess,  seconded  by  the 
handsome  sum  of  money  which  I  should  be  willing  to 
place  to  your  credit,  would  " 

"  Would  constitute  a  genteel  form  of  transportation 
beyond  the  seas,  for  which  I  am  not  quite  prepared," 
he  said,  with  a  sneer.  "  No,  your  ladyship,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  I  should  prefer  the  girl,  who,  report  says,  is 
the  heiress  of  the  De  L'Ohne  property." 

"  What!  Aurelia  the  heiress!  "  exclaimed  her  lady- 
ship ;  "  who  says  it  ?  What  is  your  authority  ?  Ah ! 
you  have  none.  Your  boasted  'secret'  did  not  extend 
to  that  which  was  more  important  than  all  besides." 

He  heard  her  words.  He  could  not  doubt  that  she 
was  strongly  moved ;  and  his  resolution  began  to  falter. 
Aurelia,  with  the  prospect  of  future  affluence,  might  be 
worthy  his  acceptance ;  but  Aurelia  a  beggar  ? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye  was  right. 
Doubtless  sho  saw  farther  than  he  could  see;  and  it 
might  be  better  to  follow  her  counsels  than  to  rush 
wildly  upon  destruction. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  he  deemed  it  wise  to 
alter  the  tone  he  had  assumed. 

"  Without  entering  upon  that  question,"  ho  said, 
"your  ladyship  will  admit  that  the  mere  fact  of  an 
alliance  with  your  distinguished  family  is  not  without 
its  attractions." 

"Perhaps  so,"  she  replied ;  "  but  an  unacknowledged 
and  clandestine  connection  with  any  family  can  hardly 
be  worth  tho  sacrifice  of  a  sum  of  money  such  as  I  have 
offered  you.   At  least,  I  should  suppose  not." 

She  saw  that  her  words  produced  an  effect ;  and  she 
was  mistress  of  the  rare  tact,  which  knows  not  only 
what  to  say,  but  when  enough  is  said. 

The  actor  passed  Ms  hand  across  his  fevered  brow 
uneasily. 

"I  am  fatigued,"  he  said;  "pray  give  mo  till  to- 
morrow to  reflect  on  this." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered ;  "  but  promise  me  that  until 
our  interview  to-morrow  all  shall  remain  as  it  remains 
at  present." 

I  promise,  your  ladyship." 

With  these  words,  Lady  Grace  quitted  tho  apart- 
ment. 

"  This  man,"  she  reflected,  as  she  descended  to  the 
drawing-room,  "has  in  him  all  the  elements  of  a 
scoundrel.  He  is  capable  of  anything :  but  he  has  his 
price.  If  I  can  buy  his  departure  from  England  before 
harm  is  d«np,  it  will  be  cheap  at  any  price. 


The  actor  also  had  his  reflections  upon  the  interview ; 
but  it  was  long  beforo  the  result  found  vent  in  words. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  risen,  and  paced  the  apartment 
in  an  agitation  so  violent  that  ho  trembled  in  every 
limb,  and  with  a  face  deadly  pale,  in  which  his  large 
eyes  seemed  to  have  distended  their  very  sockets. 

"I  will  do  it,"  ho  said  at  length,  pausing  with  set 
teeth  and  an  air  of  determination ;  "  the  secret  shall  be 
well  guarded,  and,  if  necessary,  tho  girl  herself  must  bo 
sacrificed  to  keep  it." 

As  tho  man  uttered  these  words,  he  advanced  toward 
the  door  and  carefully  locked  it.  He  then  proceoded  to 
a  lofty  clothes-press,  which  occupied  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  took  from  thence  the  suit  of  clothes  which 
he  had  worn  on  the  night  of  the  attempted  assassination. 

They  had  been  carefully  cleaned  and  folded,  but  the 
traces  of  blood  still  disfigured  them,  and  it  was  with  a 
shudder  that  ho  accidentally  thrust  a  finger  through  an 
aperture  in  the  breast  of  the  coat.  It  was  tho  hole 
occasioned  by  the  dagger-thrust. 

"  Tho  sight  of  this,"  he  said,  "  unmans  me  more  than 
all.  The  mystery  of  this  stab  is  inexplicable  ;  and  who 
knows  but  the  blow  which  has  failed  may  next  time  take 
effect ! " 

It  was  not  a  cheering  reflection,  and  it  did  not  assist 
him,  weak  and  enfeebled  as  ho  was,  in  his  attempts  to 
substitute  tho  clothes  for  the  dressing-gown  in  which 
he  was  loosely  attired. 

At  length,  however,  it  was  accomplished. 

The  actor  then  drew  from  beneath  tho  mattress  of  the 
bed  on  which  he  had  lain,  an  embroidered  purse,  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  woman's  hands.  Through  the 
open  meshes  of  this  gleamed  the  rims  of  the  gold  coins 
with  which  it  was  stuffed,  and  which  he  surveyed  with  a 
gloating  eye. 

"Tho  idiot!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "to  deprive 
herself  of  everything  for  the  luxury  of  filling  my  maw! 
But  it's  the  sex — it's  the  weak,  feeble,  self-deluding 
sex!"  . 

And  with  this  reflection,  ho  dropped  the  well-filled 
purse  into  his  pocket. 

Feeble  as  he  was,  tottering  as  he  was,  the  strong 
resolve  to  which  he  had  come  enable  the  actor  to  per- 
form all  this  unassisted.  And  he  did  more.  With  an 
effort  which  brought  out  the  perspiration  in  beads  upon 
his  brow,  he  raised  the  heavy  sash  of  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

The  night  was  gloomy. 

A  rising  wind  swept  through  the  few  trees  studding 
the  lawn  on  to  which  this  window  opened. 

But  for  that  sound,  all  was  still. 

Gloomy  as  it  was,  a  few  momenta'  observation  en- 
abled the  man  to  perceive  that  the  ground  lay  but  a 
few  feet  beneath  him,  and  that,  to  all  appearance,  that 
side  of  the  house  was  deserted. 

Returning  toward  the  table,  Horace  Greville  slowly 
turned  down  the  lamp,  until  the  opal  globe  was  almost 
invisible,  or  only  glowed  with  the  faint  light  of  the 
moon  in  the  early  dawn. 

Then  he  betook  himself  again  to  the  window,  and 
creeping  slowly  and  painfully  through  it,  dropped  on  to 
the  lawn  beneath. 

Tho  exertion  of  this  action  was  so  great,  and  its  effect 
upon  his  wasted  frame  so  terrible,  that  for  some  moments 
he  lay  upon  the  grass  utterly  exhausted  and  incapable 
of  further  exertion. 

"  The  stake  is  heavy,"  he  muttered,  "or  it  would  not 
be  worth  this  fearful  risk.  Great  Heaven !  each  nerve 
is  throbbing  a  separate  life  ;  each  limb,  dragged  from 
its  socket,  moves  with  torture !  Shall  I  ever  reach 
the  scoundrel's  lurking-place  ?  It  seems  as  if  I  should 
die  first." 

A  few  moments'  rest  on  the  grass,  sodden  as  it  was 
with  the  heavy  dews,  had  a  restoring  effect ;  and  after 
a  while  he  was  enabled  to  regain  his  feet,  and  to  move 
slowly  in  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

For  a  tune  his  feeble  steps  fell  noiselessly  upon  the 
grass ;  but  he  presently  emerged  into  the  high  road. 

As  he  did  so,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  footsteps  had 
a  6trange  echo ;  or — was  it  possible  ? — could  any  one 
be  watching  him  or  following  him  ? 

On  the  thought,  he  stopped  and  listened. 

All  was  silent. 

Again  he  moved  forward  with  slow  aud  cautious 
steps,  and  again  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  double  foot- 
fall struck  upon  the  road. 

No  one  surely,"  he  ejaculated,  "can  bo  following 
me,  and  timing  their  steps  to  mine  ?" 

The  idea  once  entertained,  it  was  not  difficult  to  test 
it.  Having  taken  one  step,  he  held  his  foot  for  a 
moment  suspended  before  it  touched  the  ground. 

And  a  step  not  his  own  was  taken  ! 

That  fact  could  only  admit  of  the  construction  ho  had 
put  upon  it. 

"Yet  who,"  he  asked  himself,  "who  could  have 
watched  him  at  that  hour  ?  For  what  purpose  could 
he  have  been  tracked  from  the  house  ?  What  uuknown 
enemy  could  be  pursuing  him  r" 

And  then  the  recollection  of  that  almost  fatal  blow 
from  which  he  still  suffered  came  upon  him,  bringing 
with  it  a  sense  of  terror  to  which  he  had  hitherto  bceu 
a  stranger, 

But  tho  very  excess  of  it  did  not  prostrate ;  rather  it 
inspired  him  with  a  strength  which  defied  mere  bodily 
weakness. 

Casting  one  scared  look  at  the  darkness  behind  him — 
a  darkness  in  which  it  was  in  vain  to  search  for  the  form 


of  a  human  being — he  broke  into  a  quick  walk,  which 
strained  every  nerve  in  his  wasted  body  to  sustain.  Ho 
darted  forward,  his  brain  throbbing,  his  heart  beating 
with  a  tumultuous  sound,  his  eyes  blinded,  his  cars 
deafened  with  a  surging  rush. 

Suddenfy  the  very  excess  of  exertion  overcame  him  ; 
ho  reeled,  shrieked,  and  fell  exhausted  and  insensible 
upon  the  rond. 

But,  at  the  last  moment  of  departing  consciousness, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a  footstep  and  a  voice, 
and  his  imagination  pictured  tho  flashing  of  a  dagger  in 
the  air. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  STRANGER  AT  THE  KETTLEDRUM. 

The  sun  of  fortune  smiled  upon  the  Kettledrum. 

Under  its  genial  influenc  e  that  humble  house  of  enter- 
tainment seemed  literally  to  grow  and  expand — to  as- 
sume an  aspect  shining,  mellow,  and  well-to-do. 

Nor  was  the  glow  of  prosperity  without  its  effect  on 
the  good  Ephraim  and  the  tender  Hetty.  As  they 
basked  in  it  day  by  day,  tho  angles  seemedto  disappear 
alike  from  their  contented  minds  and  their  well-tended 
bodies.  Simultaneously  they  grew  ruddier  and  rounder, 
until  the  little  bar  of  tho  Kettledrum,  once  so  roomy, 
threatened,  as  Ephraim  said,  to  become  a  tight  fit. 

If  they  had  a  source  of  anxiety,  it  was  as  to  the  fate  of 
Colonel  Heortlaw. 

For  a  long  time  Ephraim  was  depressed  with  the  re- 
flection that  he  had  deserted  in  tho  hour  of  duty,  and  on 
the  very  eve  of  action  ;  while  Hetty  was  convinced, 
beyond  mortal  persuasion,  that,  left  in  the  hands  of 
others,  tho  Colonel  must  fall  a  victim  to  damp  linen ! 

However,  as  time  passed,  and  that  calamity  was  not 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  Mrs.  Nutters  permitted 
herself  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  things  in  general,  and 
of  linen  in  particular,  and  tho  change  told  very  favour- 
ably upon  her. 

She  was,  indeed,  a  very  comely,  trim,  buxom  little 
woman,  and  6he  appeared  to  special  advantage  as  she 
stood  one  July  evening  at  the  door  of  the  Kettledrum, 
with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  falling  upon  her  rosy 
face. 

"Why,  good  gracious,  Ephraim  !"  she  said,  suddenly, 
speaking  to  her  husband,  who  sat  in  the  little  bower  of 
lemons  which  they  called  the  bar;  "it's  months  sinco 
I've  seen  her." 

"  Seen  who  ?  "  demanded  Nutter3,  drowsily. 

"  Why,  who  but  my  precious  pet,  Miss  Violet  ?  But  I 
declare,  that  what  with  the  early  ones,  and  what  with 
the  lunch  ones  and  dinner  ones,  that  gets  more  and  more 
every  day,  I  do  believe— and  what  with  the  afternoon 
ones,  dropping  in  permiscua  like  as  they'ro  out  walking, 
and  what  with  tho  evening  reg'lars,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  suppers — why,  I  can't  find  a  moment  to  turn  myself 
round  in." 

The  language  of  Mrs.  Nntter3  was  figurative,  but  ex- 
pressive. Having  apparently  found  the  moment  for 
rotary  purposes,  she  was  in  the  very  act  of  turning  and 
re-entering  the  house,  when  a  cab  rattled  up  to  tho 
door,  and  a  stranger  alighted. 

"Nice  evening,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nutters,  by  way  of 
greeting. 

The  stranger  looked  up  at  tho  glowing  heavens  and 
down  at  the  road  beforo  him,  as  if  to  ascertain  tho  real 
state  of  the  case ;  but  he  said  nothing  in  reply. 

He  merely  requested  to  be  shown  to  a  private  room. 

"  And  if,  ho  added,    a  gentleman  should  call  and 

ask  for  Number  ■  ■  what's  the  number  of  the  privato 

room  ? — show  him  up." 

Whereupon  the  stranger,  whose  worldly  wealth  seemed 
concentrated  in  a  blue  bag  which  he  carried  by  its 
nose,  disappeared  up  the  broad  staircase  of  the  inn. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when  Mrs.  Nutters — who 
was  engaged  in  the  delicate  operation  of  brewing  a  bowl 
of  punch  in  the  bar — suddenly  started  at  a  familiar 
voice. 

"  Can  T  be  shown  to  Number  ?"  it  asked. 

"Why,  Sir  Jasper  Wyldc  !"  cried  tho  lady,  starting. 
"  Hush !"  he  replied ;  "  do  you  think  I  want  my  name 
shouted  to  the  whole  parish  ?" 
"  But  surely,  Sir  Jasper  " 

"  Surely,  you  can  show  mo  to  tho  room — you  know  it 
— without  further  words  ?" 

He  turned  from  her  his  careworn  face,  upon  which  it 
seemed  to  her  that  there  was  an  expression  of  anxiety 
such  as  she  had  never  beforo  noticed,  and  preceded  tho 
landlady  up  tho  stairs. 

"  Now,  I  do  wonder,"  said  that  personage,  as  she 
resumed  the  brewing  of  the  punch,  "  what  brings  that 
stranger  here  to  moot  Sir  Jasper  ?  Why,  'tisn't  a  mile 
from  his  own  house!  And  how  strange  that  I  should 
have  been  speaking  of  that  darling  child  this  Hlissed 
night.  It's  one  of  the  wonderfullest  co-incidences  that 
I  recollect." 

_  Hiving  finished  tho  concoction  of  the  punch,  Mrs. 
Nutters  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  Ephraim,  and  im- 
parting to  him  the  facts  of  tho  coincidence,  with  such 
comments  as  it  occurred  to  her  to  make  thereupon. 

"Which,"  she  said,  "I  never  could  abear  that  Sir 
Jasper,  nor  his  btuck-up  lady ;  and  as  to  Miss  Aurelia, 
if  they  don't  have  trouble  with,  that  girl,  my  name's  not 
Hetty.  Not  that  she's  like  either  of  'em  in  disposition, 
for  the  matter  o'  that ;  but  she's  one  of  your  passionate, 
high-mettled  ones,  which  
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"  Well,  well,"  interrupted  Kphxaim, "  that's  no  matter 
of  ours,  though  I  do  wish  the  Colonel  had  been  better 
advised,  and  had  left  Miss  Violet  in  other  bands.  But, 
as  yon  say,  wh\"  Sir  Jasper  should  come  here  in  this 
secret  way  to  meet  a  man — a  man  with  a  bine  bag  " 


"Al 


iraim :  we  know  what  sort 


so,"  exclaimed  Hetty,  triumphantly.  "  Least- 
were  my  very  thoughts  as  I  see  him  get  out 
'That  s  a  sort  o'  lawyer,'  says  I.   And  so, 
life,  he  is.   Now,  Ephraim,  what  can  Sir 
prowhng  about  meeting  lawyers  in  private 


good.  I'll  be  bound,"  resumed  his  lady; 
almost  a  duty  " 

;  finish  the  sentence,  the  entrance  of  a 
Tupting  her ;  and  when  Ephraim  looked 
intending  to  renew  the  conversation,  she 

)f  the  house  had,  in  fact,  called  the  land- 
bar  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Kettle- 
s  was  at  that  moment  taking  her  way 
idor,  on  to  which  the  principal  rooms  of 
icd.  Her  progress  was  unusually  quiet — 
ably  so.  It  was  the  wont  of  Mrs.  utters 
t  the  house  with  what  her  husband  called 
The  rattling  of  keys,  the  rustling  of  silk, 
ing  cap-strings  usually  attended 


bouse  over  their  heads,  for  example,  and  refuse  to  renew 
the  lease  except  ou  conditions — and  then  show  them 
that  those  conditions  will  conduce  to  their  interest  as 
well  as  j"our  own." 
"  Certainly." 

"  It  is  agreed,  then,  between  us?" 

«  Yes." 

"You  will  hardly  want  the  agreement  in  writing, 
with  the  consideration  stated  ?  " 

"No ;  but  I  will  take  an  I. O.  U.,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection." 

"  In  these  matters,  it  is  better  that  writing  should  be 
altogether  dispensed  with  " 

"  Except  writing  on  cheques.  Favour  me,  Sir  Jaspe", 
with  a  leaf  from  your  cheque-book,  and  the  transaction 
between  us  will  be  satisfactorily  settled." 

AVhether  this  negotiation  was  carried  into  effect — 
whether  the  stranger  received  the  extract  from  the  in- 
teresting volume  to  which  he  alluded,  or  whether  Sir 
Jasper  carried  his  cons'  ?ntious  scruples  against  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  use  them 
even  in  connection  with  his  own  cheque-book — wo  can- 
not say. 

A  movement  on  the  part  of  the  parties  in  debate 
startled  the  landlady,  and  in  a  tremor  of  fear  lest  she 
might  be  discovered,  she  retreated  to  the  staircase. 

And  she  had  not  much  time  to  spare;  for  hardly  had 
she  entered  the  little  bar,  and  recovered  from  the  blush 
of  conscious  shame  at  the  part  she  had  played,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  she  justified  to  herself  on  some  odd 


ss  from  room  to  room ;  but  on  this  principles  of  duty,  before  there  was  a  sound  of  descend- 


ered  up  her  ample  skirts,  clutched 
■l  ana  stole  rather  than  marched  along 
of  the  winding  corridor, 
liderate  woman  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Nutters 
b  the  business  which  she  knew  her  cus- 
to  transact  ? 

as  she  approached  the  door  which  Sir 
ind  the  stranger  occupied,  her  step  be- 
er, and  her  manner  more  cautious. 

leeble  mattering  of  voices  in  the  room ; 
ossiblc  to  catch  a  syllable  of  the  con- 

Irs.  Nutters,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
talking  in  whispers,  to  prevent  honest 
a  word!    Just  what  I  expected — 


•od  woman, 


nevertheless,  bent  her  ear  once 
n  the  vague  nope  that  something 
having  waited  some  seconds,  her 
a  by  a  portion  of  a  dialogue,  which 
bled  her  greatly. 
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ing  footsteps. 

The  next  moment  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  presented  him- 
self. 

"  Good  evening,  ma'am,"  he  said. 

She  glanced  furtively  at  his  face  before  she  answered 
The  anxious  look  which  it  had  worn  seemed  to  have 
passed  away.  There  was  a  cunning  sparkle  in  the  eye, 
and  a  half-smile  about  the  thin  hps. 

"  Good  night,  Sir  Jasper,"  she  replied. 

But  he  was  already  gone. 

"  It's  a  bad  face,  quoth  Mrs.  Nutters,  reflectively, 
"and  I'm  afraid  it  covers  a  bad  heart.  I'd  give  a  trifle 
to  know  what  mischief  those  men  were  hatching  i  > 
stairs.  It  was  something  about  a  will,  I'm  sure  o'  that ; 
but  whose  will  ?   I  lay  my  life  it  was  the  " 

"  Could  I  speak  with  you  a  moment,  ma'am  ?"  asked 
a  low  voice. 

It  was  that  of  the  stranger,  who  had  descended  the 
stairs  without  a  sound. 

"  Why,  gracious  me !"  cried  the  lady,  "  how  you  do 
frighten  one !  Speak  with  me  P  Certainly.  I  m  not 
above  being  spoke  to,  6ir,  and  I'm  quite  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  What  I  have  to  communicate  is  rather  important," 
said  the  stranger. 

"  Indeed!"  cried  Mrs.  Nutters;  "has  anything  hap- 
pened t" 

"  Something  has  happened,"  he  replied. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  serious  and  im- 
pressive. Hetty  could  not  tell  why,  but  a  sense  of  ap- 
prehension arose  within  her  mind.  Quitting  her  seat, 
therefore,  she  advanced  toward  a  little  room  which  was 
reserved  for  her  own  special  use. 

"  This  way,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  it's  quieter  hero  than 
in  the  bar." 

The  stranger  expressed  his  approval  by  a  nod,  and 
followed  with  noiseless  steps. 

As  they  entered  the  room  together,  he  carefully  and 
cautiously  closed  the  door. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  might  have  elapsed.  Ephraim 
had  entered  the  bar,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  serving 
the  numerous  customers  who  dropped  in  at  that  hour, 
and  was  wondering  at  (he  protracted  absenco  of  the 
lady  he  called,  from  old  association,  his  "  sergeant," 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  behind  him. 

Turning  quickly  round,  he  perceived  that  the  door  of 
his  little  sitting-room  was  half-open,  and  a  singular- 
looking  stranger,  with  a  blue  bag  in  his  hand,  was 
beckoning  to  him. 

Ephraim '•  first  thought  was  one  of  apprehension.  It 
had  reference  to  the  safety  of  his  silver  spoons. 
«'  Hallo!"  he  eried,  "  what  is  it  ?" 
The  stranger  still  gesticulated,  and  motioned  Ephraim 
to  approach. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  did  so. 
"  Your  wife,"  said  tho  stranger  in  a  whisper,  and 
pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  "  you  had 
better  see  to  her." 

"  My  wife !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  landlord, "  is 
she  in  that  room  '<" 

"  Ye*,  and  I'm  afraid  " 

"  Well  ?  Out  with  it.  man !" 


I  gill  lm  w^TB.H  was  Wc  straUgUr]    *  T*m  flfrnid  fine's  going  into  hysterics." 

Without  a  word,  Ephraim  dashed  the  stranger  aside 
Mi    that  ho  also  wa3  a  witness  to  out  of  his  path,  and  burst  into  tho  room. 

I    Then  ho  beheld  Mr3.  Nutters  seated  upon  tho  sofa, 
MM  tho  other,  "  it'.,  very  impro-  her  eyeo  filled  with  tears,  her  handkerchief  grasped  in 
oi>)  <:  himself  nbmt  the  matter;  Iter  hand,  and  her  wholo  demeanour  strikingly  sug- 
ol  I>m  '  !  i  -  i  ar'j  always  to  bo  dealt  ge.'tivo  ol  what,  tlio  stranger  had  apprehended, 
i  squeamish,  and  make  pretensions  |    "  What  has  happened 't  what  does  this  mean  ?"  cried 

Ephrairn. 

IJut  his  excited  "sergeant"  was  unablo  to  reply. 
14  Oh,  Ephraim  !"  WSJ  all  she  said. 
And  uttering  that  loved  name,  she  fell  sobbing  upon 
his  breast. 

(Tt  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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THE  CLEVER  CUCKOO. 

The  cuckoo  is  au  extraordinary  bird,  unliko  any  other 
in  its  habits  and  mode  of  life.    Unlike  any  other,  also, 
it  has  no  mate, and  tho  female  11  ies  about  a  solitary 
individual,  seeking  for  some  nest  in  which  she  may 
deposit  one  of  her  eggs.    It  makes  no  nest  for  itself, 
though  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not ; 
but  it  drops  an  egg  into  the  nest  of  a  bird— generally 
:  >bins,  hedge-sparrows,  or  water-wagtails — whose  food 
and  whose  nests  aro  best  adapted  for  the  well-being  of 
the  young  cuckoo  when  it  is  hatched.  We  will  supposo 
that  the  egg  is  dropped  into  the  nest  of  a  hedge-spar- 
row.   This  bird  lays  five  small  blue  eggs;  and  you 
might  suppose  that  the  cuckoo,  which  is  about  six  or 
seven  times  as  large  as  tho  hedge-sparrow,  would  have 
an  egg  in  proportion  to  its  size.    But  this  is  not  the 
case,  as,  if  it  was,  the  last-mentioned  birds  would  pro- 
bably not  sit  on  so  large  an  egg,  but  would  discover 
that  it  was  not  one  of  their  own.    The  fact  is,  that  the 
cuckoo's  egg  is  very  little  larger  than  that  of  a  house- 
sparrow.    Well,  the  hedge-sparrow  sits  on  all  these 
eggs,  and  hatches  them  ;  then  comes  the  extraordinary 
instinct  I  have  referred  to.    It  would  be  impossible  for 
two  little  birds,  with  all  tho  indefatigable  industry  I 
have  observed  them  to  use,  to  provide  for  so  many 
young  ones  ;  the  young  cuckoo,  especially,  being  a  very 
hungry  and  greedy  bird,  and  has  no  idea  of  being 
starved.   What,  then,  do  you  think  he  does,  to  avoid 
this  hard  fate  ?    He  is  provided  with  a  hollow  in  his 
back,  wlrich  fills  up  as  he  grows  older ;  and  he  wriggles 
.'  id  wriggles  till  he  has  got  one  of  the  young  newly- 
hatched  liedge-sparrows  into  it.    Ho  then,  young  and 
feeble  as  ho  ldmself  is,  by  means  of  the  stumps  of  his 
wings,  contrives  to  throw  his  companion  out  of  the 
nest,  who  soon  perishes ;  and  in  this  way  he  proceeds 
with  the  others,  till  he  is  left  sole  inmate  of  the  nest. 
He  thus  receives  the  whole  of  tho  nourishment  the  un- 
fortunate old  birds  collect,  who,  moreover,  cover  him 
with  their  bodies  at  night,  and  he  thus  receives  all  the 
warmth  he  requires.    At  first  he  is  fed  with  flies  and 
other  insects,  but  as  he  increases  in  size,  his  appetite 
calls  for  more  substantial  food,  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  it, 
they  bring  him  slugs,  bectlos,  and  probably  small  worms, 
none  of  which  would  have  been  the  natural  food  of  tho 
young  hedge-sparrows.  When  the  young  cuckoo  is  ablo 
to  leave  the  nest,  the  old  birds  continue  to  feed  it,  till 
it  is  able  to  quit  this  country  for  other  climates,  which 
thoy  generally  do  early  in  the  month  of  July. — Jesse. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  BOYS. 
Sieive  to  learn,  strive  to  learn, 

Time  is  marching  on,  boys ; 
Summer  days  will  pass  away, 

Youth  will  soon  bo  gone,  boys. 
Seize  the  moments  as  they  Ily, 

Hake  the  most  of  time,  boys; 
Onward,  onward,  bo  your  cry, 
Bravely  labour  till  you  die. 

Don't  despair,  don't  despair, 
'Tis  a  glorious  way,  boys; 
Hake  the  highest  point  your  aim, 
And  you'll  win  tho  day,  boys. 

Don't  you  know,  don't  .you  know 
Honours  crown  tho  w  iso,  boys  ? 
And  if  you  work  with  all  your  might, 

You  will  gain  tho  prizo,  boys. 
Lives  of  great  and  noble  men 
Examples  are  for  you,  boys; 
You  may  make  your  lives  the  same. 
And  ivuo  .vn  and  glory  gain. 

Don't  despair,  don't  despair, 
'Tis  a  glorious  way,  boys ; 
Make  tho  highest  point  your  aim, 
And  you'll  win  the  day,  boys. 

Persevere,  persevere, 

In  the  path  of  truth,  boys  ; 
Labour  hard  to  storo  tho  mind 

In  tho  days  of  youth,  boys. 
There  are  spirit,*  great  and  true, 

Join  tho  noblo  band,  boys; 
Lot  not  trifle:;  conquer  you, 
Ever  keop  the  goal  in  view. 

Don't  despair,  don't  despair, 
'Tis  a  glorious  way,  lsoys ; 
Make  tho  highest  point  your  aim, 
And  you'll  win  tho  day,  boys. 


All  Work  and  No  Play. — Thero  is  much  truth  in 
tho  vulgar  proverb,  that  "  all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jnck  n  dull  boy."  I  believe  with  you,  that  it  is  only  to  a 
limited  extent  that  tho  education  of  children  can  bo 
advantageously  combined  with  bodily  labour.  Even  in 
tho  case  of  grown-up  persons,  some  Intervals  of  leisure 
aro  necessary  to  keep  tho  mind  in  a  healthful  and 
vigorous  state.  It  is  when  thus  relieved  from  the  stato 
of  tension  belonging  to  actual  study,  that  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  acquire  tho  habit  of 
thought  and  reflection,  and  of  forming  their  own  con- 
clusions, independently  of  what  they  aro  taught  and  tho 
authority  of  other.?.  In  younger  persons,  it  is  not  tho 
mind  only  that  suffers  from  too  largo  a  demand  being 
modi  on  it  for  tho  purposes  of  study.  Jtolax.il  ion  and 
cheerful  occupation  aro  essential  to  the  proper  develop- 
mcnt  of  the  corporeal  structure  and  luculi  ic;,  and  tho 
want  of  then!  operates  like  an  unwholesome  atmosphere 
or  defective  nourishment,  in  producing  tho  lasting  evils 
of  dofoctivo  health  and  a  stunted  growth,  with  all  tho 
secondary  evils  to  which  they  lead. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  JOURNAL 


GALLERY    OF    THE    FINE  ARTS. 


ELIZABETH  IN  THE  TOWER. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  famous  Queen,  when  Princess 
Elizabeth,  received  very  harsh  treatment  while  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower.  The  only  kindness  shown  her, 
we  are  told,  was  from  a  little  boy,  who  used  to  run  into 
her  room  every  morning  with  fresh  Spring  flowers. 

Such  is  the  subject  of  the  picture  which  we  this  week 
add  to  our  Gallery.  It  hardly  requires  a  word  of  com- 
ment.   The  artist  has  pourtrayed  the  Princess  iu  the 


NO,  III. — THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  IN  THE  TOWER, 

youth  which  she  so  regretted  in  after  years,  and  in  all  1 
the  beauty  which  she  never  could,  as  a  Queen,  believe 
to  have  departed.  The  appearance  and  the  action  of 
the  child  are  equally  expressive.  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  studious  tastes  of  Elizabeth,  the  artist  has  repre- 
sented lier  as  interrupted  in  the  study  of  an  illuminated 
volume.  The  love  of  literature,  thus  cultivated  in  a 
prison,  never  forsook  the  royal  personage.  Elizabeth 
loved  learning  next  to  power  :  she  wrote  poetry  herself, 
and  was  the  patron  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  all 


j  the  learned  men  of  that  learned  age.  The  Princess  waa 
in  her  twenty  fifth  year  when  she  ascended  the  throne, 
and  for  forty-five  years  she  continued  to  reign  over  these 
kingdoms,  which,  under  her  sway,  attained  a  pre- 
eminence which  they  have  never  lost.  Who  shall  sav 
how  much  of  that  power  to  govern  wisely  and  well 
resulted  from  early  adversity?  Who  shall  say  how 
much  the  hard  lesson  learned  by  the  Princess  contri- 
buted to  those  qualities  which  led  her  people  to  bestow 
on  her  the  loving  epithet  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess  ?" 


OP  ENTERTAINING  LITERATURE  AND  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 
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UNEXPECTED  GUESTS  AT  THE  CASTLE. 


jlTl LTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BY  ICRS.  H.  M.  GORDON  SMYTH1ES, 

tmtior  of  "  Omr  Maty;  or,  Htrdtr  will  Out,"  "  The  Girl  we 
leate  Bthind  «»,"  "  laeere  amd  Fortune- Huntm,"  ifc.  iff. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SRC  HAS  SOWN-  THE  WIND,  AND  SHALL  REAP  THE 

fnamn. 

"  Unhappy  woman !  still  thy  lot  shall  be 
A  dream  of  lore,  or  a  reality 
or  unshared  sorrow ;  raise  your  heart,  you  need 
A  firmer  pillar  than  the  broken  reed 
Of  man's  ■ghertna  I    Why  will  you  bestow 
On  kirn  the  worship  which  to  God  yon  owe  ? 
Know  yoo  (he  cause  of  all  your  careworn  years, 
Your  days  of  watching,  and  your  night*  or  tears  ? 
Lore  yoa,  and  are  you  aad  ?  and  would  you  know 
Why  tale  of  Lore  is  ever  traced  in  woe  ? 
Ask— ask  your  heart :  you've  reared  an  idol  there ; 
You've  laid  up  treasnres,  with  mistaken  zeal. 
Where  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  where  thieves  break 
through  and  ■tea) !" 

Bsids  of  Siisa. 

)»E  bright  bat  transient  night,  just  before  the  Con- 
earn  imilil— i  1,  preparatory  to  seeking  her  couch  (Jo- 
rnada and  herself  had  been  working  till  a  late  hour  for 
a«  expected  one),  load  screams  in  the  entrance-hall 
telow  caught  the  ear  of  both.  Jocunda  started  to  her 
■at,  aad  raa  upstair*  to  rouse  Ferpetna,  and  to  get  a 
ktgjrer  which  the  old  crone  kept  under  her  pillow.  She 
legged  the  Contessa  to  await  her  return ;  and  Georgina 
rould  certainly  not  have  ventured  down  alone,  bat  that 
he  shrieks  which  had  disturbed  her  were  mingled  with 
EoaiUh  >■]  «'•  ■il.i'.i  -i.-i,  in  i  v,i  •■  f.  miliar  to  li'-r  far! 
res,  it  was  the  well-known  voice  the  poor  Contessa  had 
v>  often  longed  to  hear  again — the  voice  of  the  constant 
iompamon  of  her  girlhood — her  sister  Augusta ! 

Without  a  thought  of  self,  the  Contessa  rushed  down 
■airs,  and  there,  by  the  light  of  the  hall-lamp,  she  saw 
.»,  of  her  husband's  free  companions — the  one  was 
aurying  a  lady  who  had  fainted,  the  other  was  struggling 
nth  a  fair,  dishevelled  young  creature,  who  shrieked 
wildly,  and  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  drag  her  along. 
Despair  gave  her  strength,  and  she  clung  to  the  door- 
■jH.  The  door  was  open,  and  the  sea,  flooded  by  the 
■liver  radiance  of  the  moon,  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
giovy  of  both. 

"  Beppo,"  cried  the  Contessa  in  Italian,  "  let  the  lady 
go — she  is  my  lister!  Augusta,"  she  cried,  "do  you 
not  see  me  ? — do  yon  not  know  me  ? — do  yoa  not  recog- 
■is*)  yoor  unhappy  Georgina  ?  " 

In  a  moment  the  sisters  were  in  each  other's  arms  ; 
aad  Beppo  and  Marco,  all  ruffians  as  they  were,  felt 
khere  was  something  »acred  in  that  meeting— something 
holy  in  those  tears,  and  presumed  not  to  interfere.  The 


Contessa  *heu  led  the  way  to  her  own  apartments,  and 
Jocunda  was  soon  at  hand  to  help  her  to  comfort  and 
assist  Lady  Richlands  and  her  companion,  an  Italian 
of  great  beauty.  Lady  Richlands  (the  reader  will  re- 
member that  Augusta  Hauteville  had  accepted  her 
sister's  forsaken  old  Earl)  gave  the  following  account 
of  her  being  thus  violently  brought  to  the  castello. 

She  said  that  tho  Earl  of  Richlands  had  latterly 
taken  great  delight  in  yachting ;  that  at  Naples  ho  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  some  Italian  noblemen,  who 
had  advised  him  to  vist  Sicily  ;  that  tho  Earl,  herself, 
and  a  Neapolitan  lady  introduced  by  one  of  these 
Italians,  had  set  sail  for  Sicily,  and  that  within  a  mile 
of  the  castle  they  had  been  attacked  by  pirates,  boarded, 
conquered,  and  carried  off  by  force.  What  had  become 
of  the  Earl,  and  of  the  money  and  valuables  she  had 
on  board  the  yacht,  Lndy  Richlands  did  not  know. 
Hut  she  was  so  enchanted  to  find  herself  under  her 
sister's  roof,  that  she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  give 
way  to  despair  at  tho  possibility  that  the  old  Earl 
might  have  been  taken  captive. 

Beppo,  resolving  to  keep  strict  watch  over  the  doors, 
was  obliged  to  allow  tho  Contessa's  sister  to  share  her 
apartment. 

The  beautiful  Neapolitan  had  a  room  assigned  her, 
and  the  Contessa  was  much  disposed  to  trust  her  with 
gTcat  confidence,  as  a  sharer  of  her  sister's  misfortunes, 
and  of  her  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field." 

However,  a  hint  from  Jocunda  put  her  on  her  guard. 
When  the  Neapolitan  was  safe  in  her  own  room,  Jocunda 
closed  the  Contessa's  doors,  and  said  in  a  whisper, 

Ecccllenza,  beware  of  the  Neapolitan  j  she  is  no 
stranger  here.  Even  I  distinctly  remember  her  fea- 
tures in  the  long  ago,  and  I  am  certain  somo  deep  plot 
brings  her  here  now  !  She  was  not  in  the  swoon  she 
shammed  so  well ;  for  I  remarked,  as  Beppo  carried  her 
upstairs,  she  took  caro  to  move  so  as  to  avoid  being 
hurt  by  the  bannisters  and  the  door-posts.  I  think  my 
grandmother  knows  all  about  her,  but  she  is  as  closo  as 
wax.  I  saw  looks  of  intelligence  exchanged  between 
her  and  the  men  ;  I  am  certain  she  is  here  for  no 
good !  I  believe  she  is  a  woman  who  occasionally  lives 
hero  with  tho  Count,  and  I  know  it  was  said  that  she 
was  a  slow  and  secret  poisoner :  she  has  an  evil  eye. 
Dear  ladies,  I  much  fear  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ! 
If  the  Count  returns,  we  are  powerless.  What  say  you  ? 
— havo  you  strength,  have  you  courage,  to  escape  to- 
night?'' 

Oh,  but  those  terrible  men!"  said  the  Contessa, 
shivering  and  growing  pale  as  tho  dead. 

"  I  have  left  tho  brandy  on  tho  table,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent," said  Jocunda ;  "  they  will  drink  deep  and.  sleep 
soundly.  I  have  instructed  Renzo  to  bo  in  readiness ; 
and  1  have  told  him  if,  when  he  looks  up  at  my  window 
before  going  to  hod,  ho  sees  two  lights  instead  of  one, 
he  is  to  row  at  onco  in  his  fishing-boat  under  theso 
windows,  by  the  terraco  steps  outside.    Wo  can  easily 


get  into  the  boat  without  disturbing  those  ruffians.  I 
feel  certain  it  is  your  only  chance,  Eceellenza ;  do  not 
throw  it  away !  That  woman's  arrival  bodes  you  no 
good  !  Let  me  put  up  a  few  things  in  a  basket,  and 
take,  dear  lady,  all  your  valuables.  Renzo  can  row  you 
to  a  place  of  safety.  I  feel  as  if  Providence  dictated  my 
words ! " 

Still  tho  Contessa  shrank  and  hesitated,  but  her  sister 
and  Jocunda  decided  for  her. 

Jocunda  signalled  to  her  lover,  and  ere  long  the  light 
splash  of  his  oars  was  heard  beneath  the  windows  ;  and 
his  boat,  black  and  broad,  and  very  safe,  rose  and  fell 
with  the  undulation  of  the  silver  waves. 

Jocunda  had  put  up  all  the  baby-linen  prepared  lor 
the  little  stranger,  the  Contessa's  jewels,  and  what  little 
money  sho  had,  and  a  few  changes  and  comforts. 

She  had  ventured  down  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to 
listen,  and  had  ascertained  that  the  men  were  in  tho 
dead  sleep  of  inebriety. 

The  Contessa  was  almost  helpless  with  fear;  but,  with 
the  aid  of  Jocunda  and  her  sister  (Lady  Richlands),  she 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  large  black  hooded  cloak,  and 
placed  in  the  boat.  Lightly  Ludy  Richlands  and  Jo- 
cunda sprang  in  after  her;  and  Renzo,  plying  his  oars 
as  if  for  his  own  life  and  liberty,  sent  tho  boat  swiftly 
along.  The  cool  night  breeze  nerved  the  Contessa,  who 

Felt  her  brow  becomo  moro  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  tho  night; 

and,  to  enliven  tho  ladies,  when  they  were  out  of  ear- 
shot, Jocunda  and  Renzo  chanted  the  Sicilian  Mari- 
ners hymn,  in  tho  rich,  deep  voices  of  the  South  ;  and 
the  melody,  tho  moonlight,  tho  sense  of  her  sister's 
presence  and  of  Joeunda's  fidelity  and  devotion,  filled 
the  Contessa's  heart  with  hope  and  comfort :  her  head 
drooped  on  Joeunda's  broad  shoulders,  and  ere  long  a 
soft,  sweet  sleep  closed  her  weary  eyelids — the  first  re- 
freshing sleep  she  had  known  lor  many  a  long  month  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

LOVE  AND  MOONLIGHT. 

.   "  "Tis  said  that  a  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  tho  prido  of  her  purity." 

Vt-t.<m~  Btbok. 

Renzo  knew  of  a  safe  shelter  among  tho  rocks.  It 
was  a  place  where  ho  had  often  moored  his  boat,  and  it 
possessed  a  cave,  in  which  he  advised  that  the  ladies 
should  remain  hidden  during  tho  glaro  of  day;  and 
that  when  night  again  set  in,  ho  should  row  them  on, 
until  they  met  with  some  vessel  which  could  convoy 
them  to  a  port  whence  they  could  embark  for  England. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  when  they  entered  tho  cave. 
Renzo  moored  his  boat  behind  a  jutting  angle  of  rock, 
where  it  could  not  bo  scon  from  tho  castlo  side  of  tho 
coast;  and  then  ho  busiod  himself  in  helping  Jocunda, 
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to  make  things  comfortable  tor  the  Contessa  and  her 
sister. 

Joeunda  bad  brought  a  good  supply  of  cloaks,  sha  wls, 
and  a  rug;  and  as  there  was  clean,  dry  straw  in  the 
corner  of  the  cave,  Renzo  and  Joeunda  soon  contrived 
with  tho  shawls  and  the  rug  to  make  a  comfortable 
couch,  whereon  the  ladies  could  repose. 

She  had  forgotten  nothing ;  and  Renzo,  by  her  com- 
mands, began  to  kindle  a  tiro  among  the  rocks  outside, 
to  fetch  water  from  a  rill  that  trickled  in  a  silvery 
•tream  down  the  rocks,  and  to  boil  tho  same. 

Soon  the  fragrant  steam  of  coffoo  saluted  the  nostrils 
of  the  recumbent,  half-sleeping  sisters.  Renzo  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven.  It  was  such  ecstasy  to  him  to  be 
permitted  to  help  Joeunda ;  to  be  by  her  side  ;  to  be 
praised,  consulted,  or  even  scolded  by  her ;  to  feel  her 
sweet  breath  wavo  his  thick  clustering  black  hair,  and 
fan  his  bronze,  manly  cheek ;  now  and  then  to  touch 
her  hand,  or  oven  the  hem  of  her  garment — all  this  was 
ecstasy.  "Trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things;" 
and  this  beautiful  truth  applies  especially  to  the  inner 
life  of  love.  A  kind  glance  can  ensure  happy  days  and 
nights  of  sweet  repose.  A  cold  look,  a  frown,  or  a 
haughty,  sarcastic  smile  have,  ere  this,  driven  Passion 
to  Suicide.  Oh,  then,  ye  who  are  loved  !  beware  how 
you  trifle  with  the  great  and  sacrod  power  bestowed 
upon  you ! — 

"  The  rose  we  wear  upon  the  heart, 
Should  have  no  thorn  to  wound  us." 

Joeunda,  we  must  own  it,  was  a  little  overbearing, 
exacting,  and  tyrannical ;  but  Renzo  was  a  very  good- 
humoured  young  fellow,  and  he  could  see  that  there 
was  a  growing  softness  in  Jocunda's  black  eyes,  even 
wliile  she  scolded  him  with  her  soft  Sicilian  tongue,  or 
even  when  she  hit  him  (hard,  though  in  sport,)  an  occa- 
sional slap  with  her  large,  well-shaped  hand. 

Joeunda  had  forgotten  nothing — coffee,  cream,  sugar, 
cakes.  The  Contessa  had  a  small  English  travelling- 
case,  with  tea  and  coffee  pot,  two  cups,  &c,  &o.  This  Jo- 
cuuda had  brought  with  her ;  and  after  the  ladies  had 
done,  Renzo  and  his  beloved  repaired  to  ah  inner  cavern 
i  n  the  rock,  out  of  hearing,  that  they  might  not  disturb 
the  Contessa  and  her  sister ;  and  there  they,  too,  feasted 
on  the  coffee  and  the  cakes,  and  Renzo  on  the  love  that 
was  filling  his  own  heart  to  an  overflow,  and  on  that 
which  he  began  to  fancy  trembled  in  Jocunda's  voice, 
fluttered  at  her  full  bosom,  beamed  in  her  eyes,  and 
translated  itself  into  blushes  on  her  cheeks,  and  into 
smiles  on  her  hps. 

Tho  Contessa  and  Lady  Richlands  slept  the  deep, 
dreamless  sleep  of  intense  fatigue.  Locked  as  they 
were  in  those  slumbers,  the  young  Renzo  and  Joeunda 
were  alone.  That  "  sun  of  the  sleepless"  (the  moon)  was 
shining  on  the  ocean,  and  looking  into  the  maid's  pure, 
deep  Sicilian  eyes  ;  and  Renzo  led  her  by  the  hand  out 
of  the  cave  to  roam  by  the  glorious  sea.  He  adored 
her,  passionately  adored  her ;  and  she  was  alone  with 
the  moon  and  him  ! — but  yet  she  was  safe.  There  is  a 
sort  of  reverence  in  true  love.  No  thought  she  would 
have  blushed  to  hear  or  to  inspire  darkened  the  heart 
where  her  fair  image  was  enshrined.  Protected  by  her 
own  innocence  and  by  his  honour,  they  roamed  on,  on, 
on,  haud-in-hand — bright,  beautiful,  beloved.  Hero  and 
her  Leander  might  have  looked  thus,  in  the  light  of 
the  moon  that  silvered  the  Hellespont. 

Suddenly  Renzo  drew  Joeunda  behind  a  projecting 
rock,  whispering  to  her,  "  Hush !  stoop  down !  keep 
closer !  they  come  !  " 

"  Who  come  ?  "  said  Joeunda,  in  a  frightened  whisper. 

"  The  Count,  Beppo,  Jacopo,  and  several  others." 

"  They  have,  then,  discovered  our  escape,  and  they  are 
in  pursuit !    Doubtless  they  think  we  have  fled  on  foot, 

and  are  gone  to  .    They  have  not  dreamt  of  the 

boat  and  of  yon,  Renzo ! " 

"  No  matter,  if  you  have,  carissima,"  said  Renzo, 
kissing  her  hand,  and  receiving  a  bos  on  the  ear  in 
return. 

"  How  can  you  sport  at  such  a  time  ?  "  said  the  maid. 

"  Why,  we  are  safe ;  we  may  well  sport.  The  Con- 
tessa is  saved.    They  will  go  on  to  B — — ." 

As  he  spoke,  several  horsemen  galloped  past  the 
Tocks  where  our  lovers  were  hidden.  Their  horses' 
hoofs  seemed  to  fly  across  the  hard,  smooth,  silvery 
sands.  It  was  low  water ;  and  Renzo,  cautiously  peering 
from  behind  tho  angle  of  crag,  exclaimed,  "  Per  Bacco  ! 
there  is  a  woman  ot  the  party  !  Who  and  what  may  she 
be  ?  A  fine  figure,  too !  She  rides  well,  and  her  long 
hair  floats  in  the  moonbeams  like  a  black  banner ! 
Who  is  she?" 

. "  Hast  thou  never  heard  of  a  Neapolitan,  who  was 
here  some  three  years  ago  ? — they  called  her  Petronella, 
the  slow-poisoner !" 

"  Oh,"  said  Renzo  with  a  shudder,  "  I  do  remember 
her.  The  old  Count  and  tho  Conntes3  died  during  her 
stay  here." 

Aye,  Renzo,  and  but  for  thee  and  thy  brave  help, 
this  night  the  young  Contessa  would  have  shared  their 
fate." 

"Thou  art  pleased  with  thy  poor  Renzo?"  and  he 
Btole  his  strong  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Very,"  she  faltered,  and  her  head  sunk  on  hi3 
shoulder. 

"  Aud  may  I  claim  a  reward  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  only  to  be  granted  when  she,  poor  lady,  is 
safe." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Renzo  ;  "  and,  in  the  meantime,  seal 
that  promise  with  one  kiss,  oh,  my  Joeunda !" 


Joeunda  knew  not  how  it  happened ;  she  was  certain, 
in  thinking  of  it  afterwards,  that  sho  never  consented. 
She  was  in  all  such  matters  not  merely  a  prude,  but  a 
very  pugnacious  prude ;  aud  long  as  Renzo  had  loved, 
nay,  idolised  her,  he  had  never  even  kissed  her  hand 
before  that  happy  night.  But  yet  it  was  a  fact  that  lie 
did  (she  knew  not  how)  steal  Love's  first  kiss  from  her 
sweet  virgin  lips — "  a  long,  long  kiss ;  a  kiss  of  youth 
and  love  ;  and  that  on  her  scolding  and  complaining 
of  What  she  blushingly  called  "  a  theft,"  he,  wild  with 
joy,  exclaiming  he  would  set  all  right  by  putting  the 
lfiss  back  again  on  the  very  spot  whence  ho  stolo  it, 
repeated  the  offence,  and  was  a  long  time  in  getting 
Jocuuda  to  forgive  him ;  and  this  she  would  only  do 
upon  his  promising  never  to  attempt  tho  like  again, 
until  good  old  Father  Pilippo  had  joined  their  hands 
in  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria,  among  tho  hills, 
where  both  had  been  wont  from  infancy  to  pray,  and 
where  both  had  "  made  their  first  communion,"  and 
where  both  were  wont  to  confess  their  littlo  peccadil- 
loes (in  default  of  great  sins).  To  ensure  obedience, 
and  not  to  lead  herself  or  her  betrothed  into  tempta- 
tion, Joeuuda,  ordering  him  to  try  to  compose  himself 
to  sleep  in  the  outer  cave,  stolo  in  to  that  where  the 
Contessa  and  her  sister,  Lady  Richlands,  slept;  and 
just  as  tho  sun  came  forth  in  triumph  to  tread  the  path 
which  Aurora  had  strewn  with  fresh  roses,  Renzo  in  the 
outer  and  Joeunda  in  the  inner  cave,  passed  through 
the  crystal  gates  of  Sleep  into  the  blissful  Dream-Land ! 
*  #  *  #  * 

All  through  that  bright  and  sunny  day  our  wearied 
wanderers  slept.  The  soft  ripple  of  the  waves  and  the 
wild  hum  of  the  bee,  as  he  passed  from  one  bright  rock- 
cactus  to  another,  were  their  lullaby. 

At  night  they  awoke,  rested  and  refreshed ;  and 
Renzo,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  rowed  them  on,  on, 
on — until  a  yacht,  an  English  yacht,  appeared,  silvered 
by  that  moon,  at  a  little  distance,  and  English  voices 
gladdened  their  ears.  To  their  "  Boat,  ahoy ! "  Renzo 
answered  by  shouting  out  in  Italian  that  two  English 
ladies  in  distress  begged  to  be  taken  aboard. 

The  Nautilus,  upon  this,  soon  shot  to  their  rescue. 
Lord  Clareniont,  the  kind,  jolly,  and  noble  captain  of 
the  Nautilus,  was  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Richlands,  and 
had  picked  up  the  old  Earl  her  husband,  who,  when 
the  supposed  pirates  boarded  the  steamer  she  was  in, 
and  carried  off  herself  and  the  Signora  Petronella,  had 
been  left  to  sink  or  swim  as  Fate  might  decree. 

The  poor  old  Earl,  who  had  lost  his  wig,  his  porcelain 
teeth,  and  his  dressing-case  in  the  conflict,  and  whose 
rouge  and  false  eyebrows  had  been  washed  oft'  by  the 
rude  waves,  was  ensconced  for  concealment  in  a  berth, 
and  thus  the  Contessa  escaped  an  interview  with  her 
forsaken  adorer. 

Tho  question  now  arose,  what  was  to  become  of 
Joeunda  ?  The  Contessa,  Lady  Richlands,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  (Lord  Claremont  at  their  head)  tried  to  per- 
suade Joeunda,  whom  they  ardently  admired,  to  embark 
on  board  the  Nautilus. 

Renzo  was  silent,  but  there  were  volumes  of  love  and 
entreaty  in  his  dark,  appealing  eyes ;  and,  more  irre- 
sistible still,  thero  was  a  tear  glittering  on  the  black 
lashes,  and  a  deadly  pallor  on  the  bronzed  cheek ;  and 
they  prevailed. 

"  No,  Eccellenza — no,  kind  lords,"  she  said ;  "  I  pro- 
mised Renzo  to  be  his  wife  when  I  had  seen  that  the 
Contessa  was  safe.  The  Contessa  is  safe  now.  He  will 
row  me  back  to  the  shore ;  we  shall  repair  at  once  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  among  the  liills ;  and  there 
the  good  old  Father  Filippo  will  join  our  hands.  Fare- 
well, dear  lady !    Addio,  addio,  addio !  '.' 

Renzo,  at  these  words,  threw  his  arm  around  his 
bride-elect,  and  waved  his  red  fisherman's  cap  in  token 
of  triumph  and  adieu,  while  she  bowed  her  graceful 
head,  and  the  noble  captain  and  the  crew  on  board  the 
Nautilus  cheered  lustily ;  and  then  the  splendid  English 
yacht  and  the  broad-bottomed,  black  old  Sicilian  fish- 
ing-boat parted  company.  The  former  was  bound  for 
Naples  in  the  first  instance,  and  Dover  in  the  next ;  the 
latter  for  the  nearest  point  to  the  little  church  of  Santa 
Maria  among  the  wild  hills.  Both  reached  in  safety 
the  havens  where  they  would  be. 

The  good  old  Father  Filippo  gladly  joined  the  hands 
of  the  young  pair,  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  in  whose 
innocent  confessions  each  other's  names  had  so  often 
figured. 

Renzo  led  Joeunda,  bathed  in  blushes,  from  that 
altar  to  the  little  fisherman's  cot,  which  she  was  to  con- 
vert into  an  Eden  of  the  heart. 

"  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 
None  hut  the  brave, 
Nono  hut  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

And  Renzo  was  brave — Renzo  had  deserved  the  fair. 
He  had  won  that  pearl  of  price,  a  maiden's  heart;  he 
won  it  well,  and  may  he  wear  it  long ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

TItEASURE-TltOVE. 

"  No  matter  what  the  age,  the  form,  the  face, 
There  is  lit  virtue  such  resistless  grace ; 
The  old,  the  usly,  may  the  face  control, 
If  he  reveal  nobility  of  soul." 

Lascelles. 

There  was  something  fine  about  the  old  Earl  of  Rich- 
lands.  There  generally  is  something  great,  beneath  the 


bubbles  of  vanity  and  folly  in  the  heart  of  an  Englijh 
nobleman.  Froth  and  straws  may  float  on  the  surface, 
and  cold  waters,  that  chill  and  repel,  may  shock  away 
sympathy ;  but  there  are  gems  of  value  in  the  caves 
beneath. 

And  so  with  tho  vain,  made-up  old  Earl.  Be  would 
not  let  his  young  wife  see  him  in  his  dilapidated  state, 
denuded  of  all  Ins  artificial  charms.  He  was  resolved 
she  should  not  have  one  glimpse  at  his  person  until  his 
valet,  and  tho  artists  in  teeth,  hair,  and  complSidoh,  had 
restored  him  to  his  former  self.  But  for  tho  fir St  lime 
he  let  his  young  wife  see  into  his  heart — his  inner  self; 
and  this  glimpse  of  his  true  nature  did  more  to  win  her 
love  and  fealty  than  all  that  art  had  effected  in  patching 
up  his  face  and  form. 

The  Contessa,  remembering  how  she  had  jilted  him, 
feared  he  would  refuse  to  allow  his  young  wifo  to  re- 
ceive and  to  shelter  her.  Augusta,  Countess  of  Rich- 
hinds,  herself  felt  very  uneasy  on  the  subject.  Both 
sisters  were  very  much  relieved,  and  tho  wife  was 
touched  to  the  heart,  when  a  note,  written  by  the  Earl 
in  pencil  (from  his  berth)  was  put  into  Lady  Bichlands' 
hands.    He  simply  said : — 

"lam  sorry,  my  darling  Augusta,  that  I  cannot  at 
present  receive  you  and  your  fair  sister,  and  congratu- 
late you  both  on  the  miraculous  escape,  of  which  I  do 
not  at  present  know  the  full  particulars ;  but  my  nervous 
system  has  been  so  much  impaired  by  this  shipwreck, 
I  have  taught  so  severe  a  cold,  and  am  so  much  disfi- 
gured in  my  personal  appearance,  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
present  myself  before  you  until  I  am  in  some  degree 
recovered  and  restored.  To  your  lovely  sister,  my 
Augusta,  present  my  brotherly  regards  and  warmest 
sympathy.  Tell  her  that  her  sister's  husband  will  be  in 
ail  respects  a  brother  to  her  ;  that  our  sympathy  shall 
comfort,  our  love  cherish  her,  our  roof  shelter,  and  our 
protection  shield  her.  Beg  her,  my  darling  Augusta,  to 
rest  assured  that  no  harm  I  can  avert  shall  ever  befall 
ono  who  is  the  sister  of  the  idolised  wife  of 

"  Richlands." 

Oh !  if  men  who  really  covet  the  love  of  their  wives, 
and  are  jealous  of  their  tenderness,  did  but  know  how 
their  hearts  respond  to  any  act  of  generosity  to  those 
dear  to  them  from  tho  cradle,  they  would  surely  take  as 
much  pains  to  make  their  relatives  welcome  and  happy 
in  their  homes,  as  they  often  do  to  estrange  and  annoy 
them. 

For  the  first  time  (as  she  read  this  kind  and  generous 
letter)  Augusta's  heart  viarrned  towards  tho  Earl,  and 
she  inwardly  vowed  to  be  a  good,  a  true,  a  loving,  and 
a  faithful  wife  to  one  who  had  proved  that  he  had  Vac]* 
true  nobility  of  soul,  6uch  a  sublime  power  of  forgive- 
ness of  what  a  vain  man  hardly  ever  does  forgive — the 
being  jilted,  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  with  a,  girl  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  good  a  man  does  himself 
with  his  wife,  by  proving  himself  in  any  degree  worthy 
of  the  homage  he  is  eo  ready  to  exact,  and  which  she  so 
gladly  pays,  when  she  cau  persuade  herself  it  is  de- 
served. 

"  Your  home  will  henceforth  be  with  us,  Georgina," 
said  the  young  Countess  of  Richlands,  fondly  embracing 
the  pale  Contessa,  whom  her  former  lover's  generosity 
had  convulsed  with  sobs  and  tears.  "  You  will  not  be 
obliged  to  face  mamma." 

"  No,  no,  no !  I  could  never  have  done  that.  I  could 
work,  beg,  starve ;  but  I  could  never  go  home  to  my 
parents.  I  could  never  endure  mamma's  reproaches, 
papa's  cold  and  silent  scorn.  How  shall  I  prove  my 
gratitude  to  him  I  so  heartlessly  " 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  your  head  about  that,"  said 
Augusta,  colouring ;  "  leave  that  to  mo.  I  can  reward 
him,  and  I  will,  never  fear." 

Augusta  was  beginning  to  feel  even  a  little  jealous  of 
the  Earl's  former  preference  for  her  sister.  She  is. 
proud  of  him  now !  Well  done,  old  Earl  of  Richlands ! 
wert  thou  ten  times  more  made  up  in  face  and  form, 
than  thou  art,  the  evidence  thou  hast  just  given  of  a 
generous  nature,  a  great  soul,  and  a  coble  mind,  would 
win  tho  love  of  any  true  woman's  heart ! 

(To  be  cont  inued  in  our  next.) 


Women's  Appetite  rou  Gossip. — Two  men,  be  they 
the  dearest  friends  in  the  world,  when  they  have  once 
lighted  their  caudles  and  said  "good  night,"  think 
no  more  of  one  another  till  they  meet  at  breakfast  tho 
next  morning.  But  two  women,  two  sisters  or  two 
dear  friends,  are  not  satisfied  with  talking  all  day 
down-stairs — they  must  needs  talk  half  the  night  in 
their  bedrooms.  Some  prying  novelist  says  somewhere 
that  female  nature  is  such,  that  confidence  cannot  bo 
perfect  till  the  back  hair  is  let  down  ;  bui.  wc  do  not 
know  enough  of  ladies'  toilets  to  know  whether  this  is 
the  right  explanation.  If  it  be,  we  feel  sure  that  many 
husbands  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  allow  the  back  hair 
to  be  let  down  in  the  drawing-room  ;  at  all  events, from 
the  withdrawing  thither  to  tho  announcement  of  tea; 
As  it  is,  the  poor  man  has  a  creeping  sensation  that  ho. 
and  his  house,  and  his  friends,  and  all  his  affairs,  are 
being  discussed  just  when  he  is  anxious  to  forget  them 
all  in  a  sound  slumber.  We  commend  the  question  to 
the  investigators  of  social  science.  Why  do  womenl 
delight  to  chatter  in  their  bedrooms,  while  men,  if  they 
do  chatter,  invariably  chatter  down-stairs  ? 
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LUCK,  OS  WISDOM? 

4  LEGZXD  OF  THE  OLDEN  IMJ. 

iany  years  ago,  Luck  met  Wisdom  at  a  eross- 
dnehy  in  Germany  which  shall  be  nameless, 
idly  greeting  they  got  to  high  words,  as  to 
te  cwo  was  the  greatest  benefactor  to  mankind, 
ever,  invariably  being  of  a  much  more  even 
in  Wisdom,  proposed' settling-  the  matter  by 
lis  -was  agreed  to.  They  parted  good  friends, 
Ti-ih  day  ami  hour  twelve  months,  on  the 
each  to  produce  proofs  of  his  right  to  pre- 


As  Wisdom  wandered  away,  thinking  over  the  chal- 
n~e  sb,e  had  accepted,  she  siw  n  country  lad  following 
.3  plough,  whom  she  Jeemc  l  a  fit  subject  for  the 
*ay.  eh*  imm&diately  endowed  him  with  all  the 
ijw ledge  she  was  capablo  of  imparting  to  him.  The 
d,  as  if  awaking  from  a  du'iin,  deemed  himself 
iDable  of  greater  things  than  tire  occupation  he  was 
.en  at.  He  went  home,  recounted  bis  ne  wly-awakened 
eiings  to  his  widowed  mother,  wi  ose  only  support  he 
is.  After  a.  great  controversy  between  the  two,  his 
ish  was  acceded  to,  to  leave  his  native  village  and  go 


He  bent  1 

piece. 


Tc 
sioo< 


the  city,  where  the  grand- 
ducal  court  was  held.  Naturally,  to  one  who  never  had 
been  &r  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  native  village, 
there  were  many  things  in  the  city  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion ;  bat  nothine  so  much  as  a  clock  constructed  to  act 
a3  its  own  pendulum.  This  was  quite  new  to  him,  he 
had  never  seen  anything  1't-o  it  in  his  lifetime.  Before 
the  shop  window  where  this  timepiece  was  exhibited  he 
lingered  for  a  considerable  time,  until  at  length  the 
master  of  the  shop,  attracted  by  his  stay,  came  out  to 
know  the  reason  why  he  stood  so  long  looking  in  at  the 
window.  He  told  the  master  the  reason,  and  added,  he 
would  feel  grateful  if  he  would  explain  to  him,  who  had 
never  seen  such  a  thing  before,  the  action  of  the  time- 

isure,"  said  the  master,  who  was  a  kind- 

"  bat  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  above  your 
,i 

nail  astonishment,  however,  the  lad  under - 
rking,  even  before  he  had  heard  all  the 
and  pnt  many  questions  about  other  time- 
shop,  showing  a  knowledge  of  things 
Ued  the  master. 

lo  let  me  learn  your  business,"  said  the 
re  my  testimonials." 

awered  the  master,  after  loo'ing  over  the 
"  I  am  ju3t  in  want  of  a  young  man,  aad 
snch  aptitude  for  the  business,  I  will  give 

r,  out  friend  George,  as  wa  shall  call  him, 
right  good  earnest  to  learn  the  trade,  and 
knowledge  he  possessed,  soon  thoroughly 

om>?  quite  dejected, 
>on.  George  sought 
it  first  would  not  tell 
o  pood." 

le  master  told  him — 
t  D'ike;  a  time-piece 
out  of  order;  1  havo 
ast  six  months  with- 
ivc  been  told,  unless 
keeping  good  time 
rill  bo  given  to  my 


One  day,  the  master  returned  f 
after  being  absent  the  whole  t'oren 


"  Do  let  mf  eo  and  see  it,  mister,"  pl*aded  George. 

"  Wuai  siio'ill  yon  know  more,  about  clocks  than  I 
d.\  who  haTO  taught  you  all  you  know?  Besides,  it  is 
no.  quite  a  year  mneo  yo  i  know  nothing  about  them," 
he  replied. 

"Do  favour  me,"  continued  George,  "and  let  me 

After  a  littlo  more  persuasion,  ho  prevailed  upon  hi3 
master  to  take  him  to  sco  the  grand-ducal  clock  the 


tho  works,  he  otpw 

1  into 

ir/n  with  George,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
iwleige  the  young  man  possessed,  and  he  was 
the  grand-ducal  patronage/whenever  he  should 

ring  the  grand-dn'-il  palace,  George,  never 


could  get  the  Princess  to  speak  should  have  her  in 
marriage ;  but  he  who  tried  and  failed  was  to  be  de- 
capitated, and  hi3  head  was  to  adorn  the  court-yard  as 
a  warning  to  others.  As  you  see,  there  are  already  nine 
heads,  among  which  are  not  only  some  of  the  highest 
nobility  in  tho  land,  but  also  foreign  princes.  You  can 
easily  conceive  that  lately  the  applicants  have  not  been 
so  numerous  as  before." 

"Master,"  said  George,  give  me  a  fine  suit  of  clothes, 
and  let  me  try." 

"  What  folly !"  answered  the  master ;  "  a  person  with 
such  knowledge  of  our  craft,  and  the  promise  of  such 
high  patronage,  is  sure  to  attain  great  honour,  without 
risking  his  head,  which  you  may  make  sure  to  lose. 
Put  this  mad  idea  aside." 

Now,  master,  do  favour  me  this  once ;  you  promised 
me  this  morning,  when  the  clock  was  set  a-going,  you 
would  grant  me  anv  request  1  wished  to  make  :  let  this 
be  it."' 

"  Foolish  boy!  if  nothing"  else  will  satisfy  you,  I  will 
not  go  back  from  my  word." 

Accordingly,  George  got  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  was 
introduced  to  the  palace,  and,  after  having  got  fair 
warning  of  the  consequences  of  non-success  within  one 
hour's  time,  was  left  in  the  Princess's  chamber.  She 
was  reclining  on  a  couch,  reading ;  several  of  the  Duke's 
counsellors  were,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  set  to 
watch  and  give  the  decision. 

George,  on  entering  the  Princess's  chamber,  appa- 
rently took  no  notice  of  her,  but  walking  up  to  a 
looking-glass,  said  to  his  reflection  in  the  glass — 

"  Ah,  Mr.  George,  how  do  you  do?  !Now,  George, 
as  you  have  to  spend  an  hour  in  this  room,  suppose  I 
tell  you  a  story — what  say  you  ?" 

He  nodded  his  head,  which,  being  reflected  in  the 
looking-glass,  he  took  for  an  affirmative  answer,  and 
continued : — 

"  Three  young  men  were  travelling  in  company  for 
their  trade ;  one  was  a  sculptor,  another  a  tailor,  and 
the  third  a  master  of  elocution.  Towards  night  they 
came  to  a  large  wood  full  of  wolves  and  wild  beasts, 
they  therefore  proposed  that  while  two  ascended  a  tree 
and  slept  on  a  branch,  the  others  should  keep  two 
hours'  watch  alternately.  They  drew  lots  who  was  to  be 
the  first  to  watch  ;  the  "lot  fell  to  the  sculptor.  When 
the  others  had  mounted,  he  commenced  carving  a  figure 
out  of  a  log  of  wood  he  found,  to  wile  away  the  time. 
He  carved  and  carved,  and  by  the  time  his  turn  came  to 
be  relieved  guard,  there  stood  the  figure  in  all  its  beauty. 
He  called  tho  tuilor,  whose  turn  it  was  next  to  watch ; 
when  he  came  down  he  was  at  first  astonished  to  see 
the  figure,  but  he  said,  '  It  has  no  clothing,'  and  imme- 
diately set  about  making  clothes,  and  by  the  time  his 
watch  was  over  the  figure  was  well  clad,  and  the  master 
of  elocution  came  to  take  the  tailor's  place.  He  showed 
as  much  astonishment  at  seeing  the  figure  as  the  tailor 
had  done  before  him  ;  but  he  said — i 

"  '  What  is  tho  good  of  this  figure  ?  it  has  no  speech, 
and  is  useless.' 

"  He  prayed  for  the  power  accorded  to  Pygmalion, 
which  was  granted  him,  and  the  figure  spoke. 

"  Now  the  night  was  passed,  and  it  was  time  to  start 
again  ;  they  all  three  came  before  the  figure,  and  each 
claimed  his  right  to  having  done  the  best  in  tho  case. 
The  sculptor  said,  '  I  mado  it.' 

"  '  Yes,'  answered  the  tailor, '  but  I  clad  it.' 

"  '  What  V  chimed  in  the  master  of  elocution,  '  what 
was  the  figure  before  it  had  the  power  of  speech  ? — it 
was  but  a  useless  doll !' 

"Now,  Georgey,  what  think  you?  which  of  those 
three  had  done  the  best  for  the  figure  ?" 

"  The  master  of  elocution  !"  exclaimed  tho  Princess, 

who  had  become  particularly  interested  during  tho 

recital  of  the  story. 

»»*•#* 

The  twelve  months  are  passed,  and  Luck  and  Wisdom 
meet  again,  as  agreed  upon.  Wisdom  told  of  her  doings 
as  recorded  above,  how  she  had  taken  an  ignorant  lad 
from  the  plough,  and  endowed  him  with  knowledge; 
"  And,"  added  »he,  "  now  " 

"  Now,"  interrupted  Luck,  "now  your  proWj6  is  in 
my  hands,  for  if  I  bo  wish  it  that  tho  counsellors  givo 
their  decision  in  his  favour,  ho  is  within  an  hour  a 
Prince  ;  if  they,  however,  decide  not  having  heard  the 
Princes-,  his  head  goes  to  make  a  tenth  adornment  to 
the  court-yard.  So,  6ister  mine,  shako  hands,  and  no 
more  quarrelling." 

Ciiahlks  Bi;ki,aw. 


M  has 


Flattery. — Flattery  is  often  a  traffic  of  mutual  mean- 
ness, where,  although  both  parties  intend  deception, 
neither  arc  deceived ;  sinco  words  that  cost  little,  arc 
exchanged  for  hopes  that  cost  loss.  But  wo  must  bo 
careful  how  we  flatter  fools  too  little,  or  wise  men  too 
much,  for  the  flatterer  must  act  tho  very  reverse  of  the 
physician,  aud  administer  the  strongest  doso  only  to 
the  Weakest  patient.  The  truly  great  will  bear  even 
reproof,  if  truth  support  it,  more  patiently  than  flattery 
accompanied  by  falsehood;  for  by  venturing  on  the 
first,  wo  pay  a  compliment  to  their  heart,  and  by  ven- 
turing on  the  second,  we  inflict  tiu  insult  on  their  head. 
Two  painters  undertook  a  portrait  of  Hannibal — one  of 
them  gave  him  two  eyes,  whereas  disease  had  deprived 
him  of  one;  the  other  painted  him  in  profile,  v  fth  his 
blind  ai'l*  from.  th«  spiwt-fttor*.  Th»  nfeov1  hand- 
anrn^ly  reworded. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

WHAT  "queen  bess"  did  for  the  ladies. 
It  is  to  Queen  Bess,  notwithstanding  all  the  old 
scandals  about  her,  that  English  ladies  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  emancipation  from  their  domestic  thraldom, 
and  being  made  free  of  sylvan  sports  and  merry  past  imes. 
For  Queen  Elizabeth  inherited  her  father's  manly  cha- 
racter, and  delighted  more  in  masculine  than  feminine 
pursuits.  Her  whole  reign  seems  to  havo  been  a  suc- 
cession of  pageants  and  shows,  great  huntings  and 
grand  bear-baitings  and  bull-baitings,  dancings  and 
plays,  and  banquets  and  masques;  surely  there  never 
was  such  a  frolicsome  lady.  "At  seventy-seven  she 
was  well  and  excellently  disposed  to  hunting,  for  every 
second  day  she  was  on  horseback,  and  continued  the 
sport  long."  Archery,  too,  she  practised  and  patron- 
ised; for  at  Cow  drey,  in  Sussex,  in  1591,  "  Her  High- 
ness took  horse  and  rode  into  the  park  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and  a  cross-bow  by  a  nymph,  with  a 
sweet  song,  was  delivered  into  her  hands  to  shoote  at 
the  deere.  About  some  thirty  in  number  were  put  into 
a  paddock,  of  which  number  she  killed  three  or  four, 
and  the  Countess  of  Kildare  one." 

As  for  dancing,  it  was  not  perhaps  quite  in  the  deux 
temps  or  polka  step  that  her  highness  footed  it,  when, 
as  her  chronicler  informs  us,  "  sho  herself  danced  high 
and  disposedly ;"  but  at  any  rate  she  redeemed  dancing 
from  the  vulgar  and  meretricious  character  which  it 
bore  from  its  connection  with  tumbling  and  juggling. 
Indeed,  so  inseparable  was  the  connection  in  the  minds 
of  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  that  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
is  described  in  all  the  early  versions  of  the  Gospels,  as 
"tumbling  to  please  Herod,  for  she  was  well-skilled  in 
tumbling  and  cheating  tricks."  Fancy  being  invited  to 
the  tomoante  in  these  days,  and  the  guests  being  re- 
quired on  entering  the  salon  to  throw  three  somer- 
saults into  the  presence  of  the  lady  of  the  house  !  At 
any  rate  the  minuet,  and  other  stately  dances,  were  a 
great  improvement  on  the  jiggs  and  romps  of  early 
times. — The  Queen. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  WISDOM. 

I  think  that  "  knowledge"  and  "  wisdom"  are  quite 
different  in  their  significations,  and  I  find  myself  backed 
out  by  many  very  great  thinkers.  The  poet  Gray  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  belief  advocated  by  you  when  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  "  Ode  on  Eton  College,"  because 
in  that  poem  he  says — 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 
It  is  manifestly  a  fallacy  to  say  that  because  ignorance 
is  blissful  it  is  necessarily  foolish  and  absurd  to  seek 
wisdom  :  it  is  equally  fallacious  to  say  that  wisdom  is, 
under  any  circumstances  or  conditions,  a  foolish  object 
of  pursuit.  It  would  be  wisdom  in  a  ploughman  to 
avoid  the  tavern,  to  husband  his  means,  and  to  seek 
after  the  priceless  jewel  of  eternal  salvation  ;  but  he 
might  never  havo  even  heard  of  tho  battle  of  Hastings, 
of  tho  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the  name  of  Euelid. 
Look  here,  my  dear  sir,  how  differently  Sir  William 
Davenant  puts  the  thought — 

But  ask  not  bodies  doomed  to  die, 

To  what  abode  tbey  go  ; 
Sinco  knowledge  is  but  sorrow's  spy, 
It  is  not  safe  to  know. 
This  apt  quotation  will  be  found  in  Davenant's  "  Tho 
Philosopher  and  Lover ;"  and,  as  this  poem  was  written 
about  a  hundred  years  before  Gray  lived,  the  latter  may 
havo  made  a  bungling  imitation  of  it.    At  any  rate,  a 
certain  poet  of  whoso  naino  you  will  havo  heard — 
Quarlcs — has  left  to  posterity  this  happy  couplot — 
Tho  curious  hand  of  knowledge  doth  but  pick 
Bare  simples.    Wisdom  pounds  them  for  tho  sick. 

Then  a  true  nature  poet,  a  true  Christian,  and  a  mighty 
thiuker,  by  namo  Cowpcr,  goes  further;  for  ho  says  in 
his  "Task'*'  (book  vi.)  :— 

Know'edge  and  wisdom,  for  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

THE  SONGSTKESS  AND  THE  COW. 

Madame  Fodor,  who  chanced  to  bo  engaged  at  tho 
Hamburg  opera,  when  Hamburg  was  invested,  was 
actually  the  cause  of  a  sortie  being  mado  in  her  fa  vour. 
On  one  occasion  whilo  sho  was  singing,  tho  audience 
was  disturbed  by  a  cannon-ball  coming  through  tho 
roof  of  tho  thcatro  and  taking  its  place  in  tho  gallery ; 
but  the  performances  continued  nevertheless,  and  tho 
officers  nnd  soldiers  of  tho  garrison  continued  to  bo 
delighted  with  their  favourite  vocalist.  Madame  Fodor, 
however,  on  her  side,  was  beginning  to  get  tired  of  her 
position ;  not  that  sho  cared  about  the  bombardment 
which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  because  the 
supply  of  milk  had  failed,  tho  cows  and  oxen  having 
been  alike  slaughtered  for  the  sustenance  of  tho  be- 
leaguered garrison.  Without  milk,  Madame  Fodor  was 
scarcely  able  to  sing ;  at  least,  she  had  so  accustomed 
herself  to  drink  it  every  evening  during  the  intervals  of 
performance,  that  sho  found  it  inconvenient  and  painful 
to  dd  without  it.  Hearing  in  what  a  painful  situation 
their  beloved  vocalist  found  herself,  the  French  army 
gallantly  resolved  to  remedy  it  without  delay.  Tho 
next  evening  a  sortie  was  effected,  und  a  cow  brought 
back  in  triumph.  The  cow  was  kept  in  tho  property 
and  painting-room  in  the  theatre,  abovo  the  stage,  rmd 
lowered  like  a  drop  Been*.1  to  bo  milked  whenever  Madame 
rodor  was  iKriiy.-^-Hiifory  of  the  <^prrn. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Thb  great  Meyerbeer,  of  whom  wo  recently  presented  a 
portrait  and  memoir,  has  left  London  for  Berlin. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane's  museum  and  library  were  purchased 
by  Parliament,  after  his  death,  for  £20,000. 

M.  Victor  Hugo,  it  is  stated,  has  delegated  to  Mr.  James 
Lowe  (of  the  Critic)  the  task  of  dramatising  and  adapting 
"Les  Mise>ables"  for  the  English  stage. 

A  letter  from  Marseilles  states  that  the  son  of  Drouet, 
who  oaused  Louis  XVI.  to  be  arrested  at  Varennes,  has,  in 
consequence  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  been  received  into  a 
charitable  asylum  at  Marseilles. 

There  was  purchased  a  few  days  since  in  the  public  mar- 
ket at  Munich,  for  a  florin,  a  picture  painted  on  wood,  which 
has  since  been  bought  by  the  Royal  Gallery  for  four  hundred 
florins.   It  is  said  to  be  an  original  sketch  of  Rubens. 

Artists  and  amateurs  are  invited  to  send  in  designs  or 
models  for  an  ornamental  drinking-fountain,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect,  either  at  Whitehall  Place  or  at  Charing  Cross, 
to  the  memory  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort. 

Tom  Saters's  Trip  to  Australia. — It  is  said  that  Tom 
Sayers  is  to  be  paid  £85,000  for  a  twelvemonth's  exhibition 
of  himself  and  his  circus  troupe  in  Australia.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  passage  each  way  in  the  ship  Alexandria,  which 
has  boen  chartored. 

The  curiously-wrought  iron-work  surrounding  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  which  is  a  relic  of  the  Sussex  Iron-works,  is 
now  being  painted  with  Messrs.  Peacock  and  Buchan's  com- 

Cosition  for  the  preservation  of  iron.  A  large  number  of  men 
avc  recently  been  at  work  laying  on  the  composition. 
The  question  of  the  admission  of  Edwin  James  to  the  New 
York  bar  is  being  canvassed,  both  sides  having  strong  advo- 
cates. Edwin  James  has  solicited  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  bar,  to  whom  he  intends  to  state  his  case,  taking  the 
ground  that  he  is  still  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  and  that 
his  diploma  has  never  been  avoided  or  revoked. 

Important  About  Money-Lbtters. — The  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral has  issued  an  order,  that  for  the  future  all  unregistered 
letters  received  at  the  London  office,  which  unquestionably 
contain  coin,  are  to  be  selected  from  the  general  mass,  treated 
as  registered  letters,  and  a  double  registered  fee  is  to  be 
charged  for  them.  The  single  fee  is  to  be  reduced  from  6d. 
to4d. 

The  great  Victoria  gold  trophy  in  the  Exhibition  is  now 
completed,  and  represents  a  bulk  of  gold  of  no  less  than  800 
tons  weight,  and  worth  upwards  of  £100,000,000,  being  pre- 
cisely the  mass  of  this  precious  metal  which  has  been  raised 
in  the  colony  and  transmitted  to  England  since  1851.  It  has 
been  unfortunately  placed  so  as  to  completely  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  figure  of  St.  George,  in  the  Majolica  fountain. 

The  Prince  Consort's  Mausoleum. — A  large  number  of 
workmen,  chiefly  masons,  are  constantly  engaged  on  the 
erection  of  this  royal  tomb  in  Frogmore  Gardens,  destined 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  base  of 
which  is  nearly  completed,  and  a  scaffold  100  feet  high  is 
being  erected  for  raising  the  heavy  blocks  of  stone.  It  will 
be  a  magnificent  structure,  and,  when  complete,  is  calculated 
to  contain  nearly  100  coffins.  Being  chiefly  composed  of 
stone,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  completed. 

Employment  of  Women. — In  connection  with  the  admira- 
ble efforts  of  Miss  Faithful  and  Miss  Hay,  two  new  law-copy- 
ing offices  have  been  opened  at  24,  Coleman-street,  and  141, 
Fenchurch-street,  respectively.  Ten  or  twelve  writers,  all 
women,  are  employed  at  these  establishments,  and  their 
work  can  successfully  compete  with  that  of  the  oldest  esta- 
blishments. This  is  precisely  one  of  those  vocations  which 
women  may  fairly  claim  to  share,  and  a  large  amount  of 
patronage  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  bestowed  upon 
the  praiseworthy  enterprise. 

Crinolines. — Positively,  ladies,  the  crinolines  have  begun 
to  shrink ;  they  still  expand  sideways  and  down  at  the  skirt, 
but  they  no  longer  exhibit  those  formidable  circumferences 
of  former  years.  Many  ladies  have  banished  the  hoops,  and 
supply  their  places  with  several  petticoats  laid  over  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  made  of  horsehair  mixed  with  cotton 
thread.  Other  ladies,  instead  of  steel,  make  use  of  horsehair 
closely  drawn  together,  or  even  thick  braiding.  But  this  is 
still  very  stiff  and  irksome ;  so  perhaps  we  shall  soon  be 
delivered  altogether  from  these  burdensome  citadels. 

New  Bullet  and  Cartridges. — Mr.  I.  W.  Shaler,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  has  invented  a  sectional  conical  bullet  and 
new  cartridges,  which  do  not  require  to  be  torn  in  opening. 
The  bullet  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  a  hollow  cone, 
the  one  fitting  into  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  long  conical 
bullet  in  the  cartridge.  The  object  of  such  bullets  is  to  use 
them  in  the  musket  rifle,  and  to  obtain  the  accuracy  and 
range  of  the  rifle,  with  one  of  the  cones,  while  the  other  two 
separate,  and,  at  a  certain  range,  "  kill  three  at  a  blow." 
Experiments  have  been  made  with  such  bullets  at  Washing- 
ton, and  an  order  has  been  given  for  a  large  quantity  for  the 
army.  For  firing  upon  close  columns,  they  will  be  very  de- 
structive. The  cartridge  attached  to  this  bullet  is  opened  by 
drawing  a  small  piece  of  cord  that  is  twisted  into  it.  It  nei- 
ther requires  to  be  bitten  by  the  teeth,  nor  torn  by  a  knife, 
or  the  sharp  edge  on  the  rifle. 

The  Russian  Court  at  the  Exhibition. — The  Russian  dis- 
play is  a  superb  one.  Foremost  in  prominence  are  a  vase, 
column,  and  candelabra  in  jasper,  from  the  Imperial  cabinet. 
The  vase  is  truly  a  princely  object.  Carved  out  of  a  block  of 
vast  proportions,  and  of  a  material  of  extreme  hardness,  the 
execution  is  as  perfect  as  if  it  were  wrought  in  alabaster. 
There  is  also  a  charming  vase  in  white  porcelain,  very  grace- 
ful in  shape,  with  reliefs  the  design  and  execution  of  which 
are  alike  highly  commendable  ;  and  beside  this  stands  an 
elaborately-tall  flower-vase  in  rock  crystal.  Two  admirable 
vases  are  shown,  from  the  Imperial  manufactory  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, which  have  been  presented  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  our  own  Royal  Society.  There  is  a  portrait  of  John 
Locke  on  the  one,  and  of  lnigo  Jones  on  the  other,  both 
painted  with  consummate  skill.  An  ebony  casket,  with 
clusters  of  various  fruits  in  mosaics  in  relief,  will  attract 
deserved  admiration.  There  is  a  tall  flower-stand  in  ormolu 
and  lapis  lazuli,  good  in  design,  and  containing  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  precious  stone ;  and  beside  it  is  a  small  table, 
with  a  wreath  of  convolvuluses  and  ears  of  corn  on  a  lapis 
lazuli  ground,  and  a  charming  cluster  of  lilies  and  forget-me- 
nots  in  the  centre  in  pietra  dura.  There  are  two  gems  in 
this  collection  which  will  especially  awaken  the  delight  of 
connoisseurs.  One  is  a  table,  the  carved  frame  and  legs  of 
which  arc  very  tine,  while  the  pietra-dura  slab  is  absolute 
perfection.  On  a  black  ground,  slightly  relieved  by  iiuaid 
white  lines,  are  clusters  of  fruit,  so  rich  and  luscious  to  look 
at,  that  they  absolutely  make  tho  mouth  water.  Thcso  are 
only  part  of  the  wonders  from  the  land  of  wonders. 


THE  JESTER 

The  Smuggleb's  Motto. — "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty." 

It  is  useless  to  bid  young  men  and  women  bear  bravely 
up ;  they  are  always  losing  heart. 

Explain  the  difference  between  a  donkey  and  a  swamp. 
The  former  is  an  ass,  but  the  latter  is  a  morass. 

Every  poet  is  supposed  to  have  a  sweetheart,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  isn't  so  often  beside  her  as  he  is  beside 
himself. 

Just  the  Numbeb. — A  gentleman  in  St.  Louis  has  two 
bushel  and  a  half  of  children.  His  name  is  Peck,  and  he  has 
ten  boys  and  girls.  Four  pecks  one  bushel. 

A  brewer's  drayman  lately  died  in  the  City  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  who  had  for  ten  years  drank  ten  or  twelve  quarts 
of  Bass's  in  a  day.   And  that's  what  ale-d  him. 

A  little  boy,  at  his  father's  funeral,  observed  a  child  of 
one  of  the  neighbours  crying  bitterly,  doubtless  in  sympathy 
with  his  little  friend.  This  roused  the  orphan  boy,  who  ex- 
claimed, "You  needn't  cry:  this  ain't  none  of  your  fune- 
rals." 

Barry  Cornwall  says,  "Come,  let  me  dive  into  thine 
eyes."  If  his  love  had  "swimming  eyes,"  very  good; 
but,  at  all  events,  our  advice  to  the  young  woman  is,  for 
divers  reasons,  don't  let  him  do  it.  He  might  go  over  a 
"cataract." 

"Oh,  pray  let  me  have  my  own  way  this  time,"  said  a 
young  officer  in  one  of  our  Irish  volunteer  regiments  about 
going  South,  as  he  attempted  to  force  a  kiss  from  his  dear 
Biddy.  "  Well,  Willie,  I  suppose  I  must  this  once ;  but  you 
know,  that  after  your  return,  and  we  are  married,  I  shall 
have  a  Will  of  my  own." 

Stopping  thb  Appetite. — "Hannah,"  said  the  landlady 
of  a  boarding-house  to  her  new  maid,  "when  there's  any 
bad  news,  particularly  private  afflictions,  always  let  the 
boarders  know  it  before  dinner.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you,  Hannah,  but  such  little  things  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  eating  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

A  gentleman  passing  through  Bond-street,  a  short  time 
ago,  was  accosted  by  a  female  mendicant,  whose  counte- 
nance spoke  her  distress  more  forcibly  than  her  language. 
He  gave  her  a  shilling,  asking  her  at  the  same  time,  from 
something  that  struck  him  in  her  tones,  whether  she  was  not 
an  Irishwoman.  "Indeed,  I  am,"  said  she,  dropping  a 
grateful  curtsey,  "and  have  been  ever  since  I  was  a 
child." 

A  farmer  required  a  number  of  reapers ;  several  presented 
themselves,  and  all  were  engaged  with  one  exception.  The 
poor  man  thus  omitted  said,  "  Master,  won't  you  hire  me  ?" 
— "  No,"  said  the  farmer. — "  Why  not?" — "  Because  you  are 
too  little." — "Too  little!"  exclaimed  Paddy;  "does  your 
honour  rape  your  corn  at  the  top  ?  "  What  could  the  farmer 
do  but  roar  with  laughter,  and  send  the  little  man  to  join  his 
comrades  in  the  field? 

 «  

HOME  HINTS 

To  Clean  Sponges.— One  pennyworth  of  salts  of  lemon  to 
two  pints  of  hot  water ;  steep  the  sponge  in  it.  When  clean, 
rinse  it  in  cold  water. 

To  Rbmove  Ink  pbom  Paechment. — You  will  find  that 
chloride  of  lime  will  remove  ink  from  old  deeds ;  you  must, 
however,  be  careful  in  using  it,  or  you  may  destroy  the 
parchment  at  the  same  time  that  you  remove  the  ink. 

Joining  and  Mending  Amber. — Smear  the  surfaces  of  the 
pieces  with  Unseed  or  boiled  oil,  and  then,  strongly  pressing 
them  together,  at  the  same  time  hold  them  over  a  charcoal 
fire,  or  heat  them  in  any  other  way  in  which  they  will  not  be 
exposed  to  injury. 

Feeding  Dogs. — "I  have,"  says  a  correspondent,  "fedmy 
dogs  for  the  last  ten  years  on  nothing  else  but  Indian  meal, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  greaves  boiled  with 
it  during  the  shooting  season.  On  this  I  have  been  most 
fortunate,  keeping  them  in  good  health  and  condition." 

Charles  Dickens  on  Expense. — Mr.  Micawber  gives  us 
some  good  hints.  "  My  advice  is,  '  Never  do  to-morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day.'  '  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.' 
My  other  piece  of  advice  is :  Annual  income  of  £20,  annual 
expenditure  £19  19s.  6d. ;  result — happiness.  Annual  income 
£20,  annual  expenditure  £20  0s.  6d.;  result— misery." 

S  weetheabt-Cake. — A  cook  in  a  family  had  a  call  from  her 
sweetheart,  while  her  master  and  mistress  were  out.  She 
cautioned  the  children  not  to  tell  their  ma',  and  she  wouid 
make  them  a  cake.  But  it  is  impossible  to  bribe  children. 
No  sooner  does  mamma  return,  than  "Ma',"  says  a  little 
one,  "  I  won't  tell  you  cook's  sweetheart's  been,  then  she'll 
make  me  a  cake." 

The  Detection  op  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Vinegar.— There 
are  several  ways  in  which  this  adulteration  may  be  detected, 
and  among  them  may  be  noted  the  following : — 1st.  If  a  pen 
be  charged  with  vinegar  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and 
words  be  written  with  it,  when  dried  before  the  fire  they 
blacken.  2nd.  If  some  of  the  vinegar  be  evaporated  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid,  dense  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  will 
be  evolved.  3rd.  If  a  drop  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  solution 
of  cane-sugar,  a  black  spot  will  instantly  appear,  resulting 
from  the  carbonisation  of  the  sugar. 

Be  Punctual  in  Engagements. — A  merchant,  notorious 
for  his  punctuality,  said  to  a  mechanic  equally  notorious  for 
his  want  of  it,  "  When  can  I  have  my  work  finished  and 
sent  home  ?  "  "On  Thursday  next,"  said  the  workman,  "  if 
I  am  living,  you  shall  positively  have  it."  Thursday  came 
and  passed  without  the  promised  work.  In  the  evening,  the 
merchant  inserted  in  tho  town  newspaper  the  death  of  the 
mechanic,  whose  surprise  was  great,  on  taking  up  the  paper 
the  next  morning,  to  see  his  own  death  announced.  He  went 
to  the  printer,  who  referred  him  to  the  merchant,  who  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  seeing  him  alive;  "For,"  said  he, 
"  you  solemnly  promised,  if  you  were  living,  I  should  have 
my  work  on  Thursday."  The  mechanic,  no  doubt,  profited 
by  the  lesson. 

A  Husband's  Politeness. — The  person  of  your  lady  may 
not  grow  more  pleasing  to  you,  but  pray  do  not  let  her  sus- 
pect that  it  grows  less  so.  There  is  no  reproof,  however 
pointed — no  punishment,  however  severe — that  a  woman  of 
spirit  will  not  prefer  to  neglect ;  and  if  she  can  endure  it 
without  complaint,  it  only  proves  that  she  means  to  mako 
herself  amends  by  the  attentions  of  others  for  the  slights  of 
her  husband.  For  this,  and  for  every  other  reason,  it  be- 
hoves a  married  man  not  to  let  his  politeness  fail,  but  to 
retain,  at  least,  that  general  civility  towards  his  own  lady 
which  he  is  so  willing  to  pay  to  every  other,  and  not  show  a 
wife  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old  that  every  man  in  com- 
pany can  treat  her  with  more  complaisance  than  he  who  so 
often  vowed  to  her  eternal  fondness. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Taming  Shrews. — M.  Misson,  an  intelligent  Frenchman, 
who  travelled  in  England  about  the  year  1700,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  description  of  the  ducking-stool : — "This 
method,"  he  sa3's,  "  of  punishing  scolding  women  is  funny 
enough.  They  fasten  an  arm-chair  to  the  end  of  two  strong 
beams,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  chair  hangs  upon  a  sort  of  axle,  on  which  it  plays  freely, 
so  as  always  to  remain  in  the  horizontal  position.  The  scold 
being  well  fastened  in  the  chair,  the  two  beams  are  then 
placed,  as  near  to  the  centre  as  possible,  across  a  post  on  the 
water-side ;  and  being  lifted  up  behind,  the  chair,  of  course, 
drops  into  the  cold  element.  The  ducking  is  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  shrewishness  possessed  by  tho 
patient,  and  generally  has  the  effect  of  cooling  her  immode- 
rate heat,  at  least  for  a  time." 

Had  the  Ancients  Porcelain  ?— Did  tho  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  ever  acquire  specimens  of  ancient  porcelain — 
of  real  China  ware?  Between  North-Eastern  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe  the  means  of  communication  must  have 
been  slight — indeed,  rare  and  difficult.  Nevertheless,  some  . 
sort  of  knowledge  of  China  there  was  in  Europe.  Traditions 
there  were  of  the  land  of  the  Seres,  whence  came  the  highly- 
cherished  seriacum — in  other  words,  silk.  Unquestionably, 
silk  textures  occasionally  found  their  way  from  China  to 
Greece  and  Rome;  then,  why  not  specimens  of  porcelain? 
On  this  latter  point,  however,  no  certain  testimony  can  be 
adduced.  Some  little  time  ago,  the  opinion  partially  gained 
acceptance  that  the  secret  of  porcelain  manufacture  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  evidence  adduced  being 
certain  small  porcelain  vases,  inscribed  with  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  discovered  amidst  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  these  same  vases  are  believed  to 
be  spurious — known  to  have  been  deposited  amidst  Theban 
ruins  on  purpose  to  be  dug  up  and  sold  as  genuine  to  tra  vel- 
lers. A  thriving  business  is — or  at  any  rate  was — driven  in 
little  Etruscan  gods  here  at  home  by  certain  of  our  Stafford- 
shire potters.  A  gentleman,  it  is  related,  once  upon  a  time 
came  home  from  Italy  with  some  queer  little  deities  of  fictile 
ware  in  his  pocket.  Displaying  the  small  images  to  a  Staf- 
fordshire artist  on  his  return,  the  traveller  expatiated  on  the 
ceramic  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  His  reasoning  had  a 
flaw  in  it.  "Bless  you,"  the  English  potter  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "why,  I  made  these  gods  myself;  made  them  to 
order,  and  for  export  1 " 

 *  

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Jalap  Biscuits  fob  Children. — Take  two  ounces  of  flour 
and  one  ounce  of  powdered  sugar,  add  one  drachm  and  a 
half  of  jalap,  half  a  drachm  of  ginger,  and  twelve  grains  of 
calomel.  Rub  the  ingredients  well  together  with  a  sufficiency 
of  treacle.  Make  twelve  biscuits.  One  will  be  sufficient  for 
a  child  five  years  old. 

Heartburn. — This  is  usually  produced  by  a  weak  state  of 
the  stomach ;  but  it  may  be  excited  by  any  indigestible  food, 
by  drinking  large  quantities  of  warm  tea,  or  by  the  abuse  of 
strong  purgative  medicines.  A  teaspoonful  of  magnesia  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile,  in  a  little  cold  water,  is  a 
good  and  simple  remedy. 

Bebf-Tea. — Chop  half  a  pound  of  lean  beef  fine,  put  it  in 
a  covered  earthen  jar  or  pipkin,  and  pour  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  upon  it.  Let  it  stand  for  twenty  minutes  at  tho  edge 
of  the  fire,  and  then  strain  it  off;  when  cold,  skim  off  any 
fat  there  may  be  on  the  surface,  and  flavour  with  salt.  This 
may  be  drank  either  warm  or  cold. 

Cure  of  Gangbene. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Dr.  Lungier  sent  in  a  paper  on  a  new  mode  of 
treating  gangrene.  It  having  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Re- 
veil  that  gangrene  is  occasioned  by  the  diminution  or  total 
elimination  of  the  oxygen  necessary  to  maintain  the  vitality 
of  the  part  attacked,  Dr.  Lungier  conceived  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing gangrenous  parts  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen 
constantly  renewed.  The  two  cases  treated  by  him  in  this 
manner  have  both  ended  in  a  complete  cure,  although  the 
patients  were  both  of  the  age  of  seventy-fivo  and  upwards. 

 ♦  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

A  bad  old  age  is  death  without  death's  quiet. 
The  way  some  people  betake  themselves  to  piety  is  a 
sin. 

The  purest  heart  is  that  which  dares  to  call  itself  im- 
pure. 

Better  a  soft  heart  and  an  iron  hand  than  an  iron  heart 
and  a  soft  hand. 

Charity  is  never  lost ;  it  may  be  of  no  service  to  those  it 
is  bestowed  on,  yet  it  ever  does  a  work  of  beauty  and  graco 
upon  the  heart  of  the  giver. 

Politeness  is  the  outward  garment  of  good-will.  But 
many  are  the  nutshells  in  which,  if  you  crack  them,  nothing 
like  a  kernel  is  to  be  found. 

The  world  is  a  theatre  upon  which  each  one  wishes  to 
show  himself  to  the  best  advantage;  and  to  play  his  part 
well,  it  is  but  to  let  each  play  his  own. 

Peecept  and  example,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  their  end  when  conjoined ;  sepa- 
rated, they  lose  the  greater  portion  of  their  utility. 

Wit,  talents,  and  genius  procure  celebrity,  which  is  tho 
first  step  towards  fame ;  but  the  advantages  of  it  are  per- 
haps less  real  than  thoso  of  an  honourable  reputation. 

She  certainly  is  no  true  woman  for  whom  every  man  may 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  have  a  certain  gracious,  and  holy, 
and  honourable  love ;  she  is  not  a  woman  who  returns  no 
love,  and  asks  no  protection. 

Swift,  who  reasoned  upon  the  folly  of  tho  dread  of  death, 
sums  up  thus : — "  It  is  impossible  that  anything  so  natural, 
60  necessary,  and  so  universal  as  death,  should  ever  havo 
been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  evil  to  mankir.5  " 

Selfishness. — People  think  they  have  still  too  little — that 
more  would  make  them  more  happy.  This  makes  them  over- 
look their  neighbour,  as  if  he  had  nota  right  to  be  fairly  dealt 
with ;  this  makes  them  forget  that  death  is  not  far  from  them, 
when  they  shall  part  with  all  they  have  unfairly  gotten,  and, 
if  they  know  their  danger,  will  wish  a  thousand  times  they 
had  starved  sooner  than  have  done  the  least  injustice.— 
Siehop  Wilton. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TRACKED  THBOt'OH  TI1E  SEA. 
the  tunal  commotion  on  the  quay  at  Gravca- 
>g  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  from  India, 
neada,  bottling  agents  of  business  houses, 
*nn?  men,  and  the  idle  public,  made  up  a 
ratcnedthe  approaching  vessel  with  feverish 


ng  was  intensified  from  the  fact  of  the  war 
thea  raging  in  India;  for  though  the  main  foots  con- 
nected with  it  had  already  reached  the  public,  every 
vsaael  brought  details  of  intense  individual  interest. 

At  such  a  timo  many  a  loving  heart,  many  a  lonely 
mother  and  gentle  child,  looks  forward  to  each  vessel  as 
it  arrives  with  tremalons  antiety,  with  an  irrepresiible 
<Uair*  to  know  what  has  tran  .pired ,  and  a  sickening  dread 
lest  a  tingle  line  of  some  cold  official  "return"  should 
•roth  oat  Um  light  and  joy  of  life  for  ever. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  PORTENT. 

"  Five  hundred  killed."  How  glibly  we  read  it !  "A 
thousand  wounded."  How  easily  arithmetic  sums  it 
up !  And  in  thoso  words  is  compressed  the  unutterable 
anguish  and  despair  of  countless  hearts,  the  maddening 
torture  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  among  our  bravo  and 
noblo  countrymen!  And  at  that  period  such  returns 
reached  us  by  every  mail. 

On  this  particular  day  unusual  interest  was  excited, 
from  the  fact  that  thero  had  been  a  recent  engagement 
of  unusual  importance.  Hundreds,  therefore,  eagerly 
presKed  forward,  as  slowly  and  stoadily  tho  good  ship 
Hcorpion  was  moored  to  the  quay  ;  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  a  lane  was  formed  for  the  passengers  to 
pass  from  the  ship's  sido  to  the  welcome  land. 

As  the  vessel  approached,  many  were  tho  eager  faces 
that  looked  from  its  side ;  but  among  them  was  one — 
that  of  a  man — which  betrayed  a  strangely  nervous 
trepidation. 

Standing  besido  tho  spot  at  which  the  gangway  would 
be  lowered — a  post  which  ho  had  maintained  for  hours 
— it  was  evident  that  he  was  determined  to  bo  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  rush  ashore. 

The  appearance  of  this  man  was  singular.  Ho  might 
have  been  a  sailor,  from  his  bronzed  face  and  well-knit 
framo,  and  liis  small  gold  earrings  which  (.'learned  in 
the  sunshine  were  not  inconsistent  with  that  idea.  But 


his  attire  was  that  of  a  landsman ;  though  of  one  who 
had  travelled  through  many  lands,  and  recruited  his 
wardrobe  among  men  of  many  fashions.  Tho  combina- 
tion had  resulted  in  a  strange,  rather  than  impressive, 
general  appearance.  In  fact,  thero  was  about  the  man 
too  much  of  the  gipsy  to  admit  of  his  passing  as  any- 
thing beyond  a  wanderer,  if  not  a  vagabond. 

Leaning  against  the  side  with  folded  arms,  tho  man 
eagerly  scanned  tho  faces  of  tho  crowd.  But,  at  tho 
sumo  time,  his  attention  was  constantly  called  to  what 
was  passing  in  the  ship  itself. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  object  there  was  a  source  of  un- 
easiness and  annoyance  to  him. 

As  if,  in  fact,  his  anxiety  to  land  resulted  not  only 
from  tho  desiro  which  was  shared  by  all  his  fellow- 
voyagers,  but  also  from  tho  additional  stimulus  of  a 
sense  of  apprehension. 

"Will  this  cursed  hulk  never  find  her  ground  ?  "  ho 
muttered  between  his  clenched  toeth  ;  and  at  the  samo 
time  ho  laid  his  hand  upon  a  belt  which  passed  round 
his  waist,  beneath  his  waistcoat,  ns  if  to  assure  himself 
of  its  safety. 

The  sudden  bumping  of  the  ship,  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
and  the  hoarse  shouting  of  the  seamen,  intimated  that  at 
last  the  looked-for  moment  had  arrived.  The  ship  was 
moored  to  the  quay's  side. 
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A  few  miuute9'  preliminaries,  however,  still  remained 
to  be  gone  through.  Certain  tickets  nnd  passports  had 
to  bo  displayed,  nnd  the  quay  was  carefully  guarded  by 
officers  of  the  Custom!  and  servants  in  connection  with 
the  vessel. 

The  stranger,  as  wo  have  said,  had  prepared  himself 
for  this  moment.  Prom  the  position  ho  had  taken,  it 
was  obvious  that  ho  would  be  the  first  to  land  ;  nnd  lie 
was,  indeed,  in  tho  very  act  of  taking  a  step  forward  to 
avail  himself  of  his  privilege,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

do  turned,  with  a  spasmodic  shudder. 

As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  encountered  thoso  of  a  man  of 
an  iron  rigidity,  of  fece,  who  bent  on  him  a  look  of 
peculiar  meaning. 

Tho  man  spoke. 

In  a  whisper  so  low  that  the  words  reached  only  tho 
ears  for  which  they  were  intended,  but  so  authoritative 
that  it  was  not  to  bo  mistaken,  ho  addressed  the  wan- 
derer. 

"  Thoso  papers  ?  " 

Ho  said  no  more. 

Indeed,  there  was  not  time  for  any  further  utterance, 
for  the  other,  as  if  expecting  this  demand,  and  prepared 
to  resent  it,  instantly  dashed  aside  the  hand  which 
rested  on  his  arm,  and  before  his  adversary  could  recover 
from  the  effect  of  the  blow,  ho  had  rushed  to  the  lee- 
ward, had  measured  with  a  lightning  glance  the  distance 
between  the  ship's  side  and  the  quay,  and  had  leaped  it ! 

Yes :  his  feet  had  touched  the  ground ;  and  for  an 
instant  they  saw  him,  working  his  arms  with  a  frantic 
energy,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  endeavour  to 
balance  himself. 

Then  ho  fell  helplessly  back,  and  dropped  with  a  loud 
splash  into  tho  water. 

Ho  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened, without  the  power  to  interfere  ;  and,  leaning  over 
tho  side,  ho  beheld  far  down  tho  churning,  splashing 
water,  and  then  through  it  saw  a  head  of  black  dripping 
curls  rise  to  tho  surface. 

A  faco  ghastly  palo  turned  up  to  his  the  whites  of 
pleading  eyes. 

Then  the  long,  lithe  arms  went  up,  and  tho  helpless 
wretch  disappeared  between  the  steep  stone  wall  on  one 
side  and  the  rounded  vessel  which  bulged  so  hopelessly 
over  on  the  other. 

"  31an  overboard !  "  resounded  through  the  ship. 

Like  a  human  echo,  it  was  taken  up  on  shore  j  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  paralysis,  during  which  women 
clasped  their  hands,  and  men  looked  at  one  another, 
uncertain  how  to  act. 

Bat  already  a  group  of  the  ship's  crew  were  rushing 
to  tho  spot ;  when  there  burst  through  tho  crowd  on 
shore— elbowing  his  way  abruptly — a  young  man,  who 
no  sooner  approached  the  edge  of  tho  quay  -than  he 
tore  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  kicked  his  shoes  from 
his  feet,  and,  before  any  one  was  prepared  for  the  action, 
had  shot,  hands  foremost,  into  the  water. 

"  Mad  fool !  "  cried  he  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
accident;  "  there  is  no  sea-room  here,  and  if  the  other 
clutches  him,  they  will  both  sink.  A  gentleman,  too !" 
he  added,  regretfully. 

That  which  he  feared  seemed  in  danger  of  taking 
place.  The  drowning  man  no  sooner  rose  again  to  the 
surface,  than  ho  clutched  the  youth  round  the  neck  with 
a  desperate  energy,  which  nearly  choked  him.  But  the 
other  appeared  prepared  for  somo  such  contingency; 
and,  sustaining  himself  a3  ho  best  might  with  his 
left,  baud,  he,  with  tho  other,  dealt  a  blow  at  the 
drowning  man,  which  stunned  him.  The  swimmer  then 
entwined  his  fingers  in  tho  long  hair,  and  struck  out 
into  the  open  water  beyond  tho  ship,  where  a  boat  was 
speedily  at  his  side. 

At  this  result,  a  cheer  sprang  with  sympathetic  sud- 
denness from  the  vessel  and  from  tho  qnay.  Partly,  it 
was  an  expression  of  delight  at  tho  rescue  of  a  human 
being  from  destruction  :  but  it  was  also  a  cheer  ef 
triumph  for  tho  brave  heart  that  had  risked  life  for  tho 
safety  of  an  unknown  fellow-creature. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  had  reached  a  landing-place ; 
but  before  it  did  so,  an  incident  had  occurred  of  a  quiet 
but  singular  character. 

The  few  seconds  during  which  tho  man  who  had  leapt 
into  the  water  lay  in  tho  boat,  sufficed  for  his  partial  re- 
eoveiy  from  tho  effects  of  the  blow  which  had  been 
aimed  at  him  by  his  deliverer. 

Opening  his  eyes  slowly,  tho  leading  idea  of  his  mind 
appeared  instantly  to  arrest  him;  and,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  belt,  ho  gazed  at  tho  young  man  with  a  scruti- 
nising glanee. 

"  You  have  saved  my  life,"  ho  said ;  "  do  me  one  other 
favour.  Swear  to  restore  this  to  me  when  I  shall  de- 
mand it." 

1  to  rolled  up  the  yet  dripping  belt  from  his  waist,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  hand  of  iiis  preserver. 
"  Bi  t  I  " 

The  youth  was  about  to  object. 

l:  Take  it,  or  you  have  saved  my  life  in  vain." 

Perhaps  it  was  only  an  idle  threat ;  but  as  ho  said 
this,  his  hand  rested  on  the  hilt  of  a  dagger,  which  tho 
removal  of  the  belt  had  disclosed. 

"  I  will  take  it,"  said  the  other,  quickly. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  moment  for  hesitation ;  they 
were  r.pon  the  steps  when  the  young  man  took  the  belt, 
and  t lu'ust  it  into  tho  open  bosom  of  his  shirt. 

The  action  was  so  sudden  tliat  it  apparently  passed 
unobserved. 


Then  the  men  ascended  the  steps  side  by  side.  As 
they  did  so,  the  crowd  parted  to  receivo  them,  and  the 
cheers  of  approbation  were  renowed  again  and  again. 
Tho  young  fellow,  whom  they  were  more  especially 
intended  to  honour,  bowed  coolly,  took  his  proffered 
garments,  and,  throwing  them  loosely  over  his  arm, 
walked  off  in  tho  direction  of  tho  nearest  public  house 
of  entertainment.  As  he  went,  the  dripping  hair  did 
not  impair  tho  beauty  of  his  striking  face,  and  the  wet 
and  clinging  garments  only  served  to  reveal  to  admira- 
tion his  manly  form. 

Tho  handsome  face  and  the  noble  form  were  thoso  of 
Bernard  Oswald ! 

Almost  before  he  had  quitted  the  circle  on  the  quay, 
the  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  tho  perilous  leap 
approached  his  victim,  who  stood  shivering  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  hesitating  whether  to  remain  or  fly.  There 
was,  however,  little  time  for  hesitation  ;  and  while  he 
yet  watched  tho  direction  which  Bernard  Oswald  had 
taken,  the  hand  of  his  pursuer  was  agaiu  laid  upon  him. 

"  You  arc  my  prisoner!"  he  said. 

"  Yours  !  who  are  you  P"  demanded  the  other,  with 
assumed  coolness. 

"  I  am  an  officer  of  the  Detectivo  Police,"  replied  the 
man,  deliberately;  "you  would  p'raps  liko  my  name 
aud  address  ?" 

The  man  tossed  his  head  sneeringly. 

"  Because  if  you  do,"  said  tho  Detective,  with  a 
chuckle,  "  my  name  is  Bloxam,  and  my  address  is — 
anywhere,  where  there  are  thieves  tc  catch.  My  pre- 
sent address  is  here — here,"  he  repeated  emphatically. 

"  If  ypu  don't  take  care,"  replied  the  man  surlily, 
"  it'll  bo  there — there  in  the  water  !"  and  he  lifted  his 
arms  and  scowled  upon  the  officer,  as  if  it  needed  little 
to  induce  him  to  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

"  You  had  better  be  quiet,  Pup  Tegrell — you  see  I 
know  you  ¥'  answered  Bloxam,  coolly.  "  You're  a  clever 
youth  ;  but  you've  found  your  match  this  journey." 

He  thrust  his  disengaged  hand  into  tho  pocket  of 
the  loose  coat  he  wore,  and  thero  followed  a  sound  of 
clanking  iron  not  pleasant  to  hear. 

The  man  who  was  called  Pup  Tegrell  heard  it, 
winced,  and  gave  one  last  despairing  glance  behind  him. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean!"  he  asked,  fiercely 
scowling. 

"  I  mean,  that  while  you've  a  hand  at  liberty  you'd 
better  use  it  in  handing  me  over  the  papers  and  the 
other  matters  which  you've  so  carefully  stowed  away  in 
your  belt  ever  since  we  left  Ceylon." 

"Liar!"  cried  tho  fellow,  in  his  sullen  and  subdued 
fury  ;  "  I  have  no  belt — I  have  worn  none." 

"  Excuso  me,  my  friend,"  replied  Bloxam  ;  "  but  as  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  examining  it  day  after  day,  and 
have  a  sketch  of  it,  even  to  the  maker's  name  on  the 
bronze  buckle,  I  don't  exactly  believe  that.  And  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you'll  whip  it  off  in  le3s  than  no  time." 

The  man  made  no  answer,  but  with  his  disengaged 
hand  ho  ripped  open  tho  buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
tore  a  broad  strip  from  the  scarlet  shirt  ho  wore. 

Then,  with  a  grim  smile,  ho  pointed  to  the  browned 
and  naked  plan  of  his  body. 

"  Gone  !"  cried  Bloxam ;  "  gone  in  this  moment !  Ah, 
cunning  devil,  you  slipped  it  from  you  into  the  sea. !" 

'■  I  deny  that  I  was  ever  possessed  of  it,"  replied  Pup 
Tegrell,  insolently. 

"  And  your  denial  will  not  serve  you,"  replied  Bloxam ; 
"  it  will  rather  be  evidence  to  go  against  you.  I  can 
swear  to  your  coming  out  in  tho  ship  Beltane;  I  can 
prove  tho  midnight  brawl  in  which  Colonel  Heartlaw's 
servant  was  killed;  I  can  prove  your  offer  to  serve  the 
Colonel  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and  your  escape  from 
tho  Beltane  to  the  Scorpion — then  about  to  start  for 
home — ou  tho  night  that  you  gained  access  to  the  Colo- 
nel's cabin  i  I  can  prove  further  that,  ou  that  very 
night,  Colonel  Heartlaw's  desk  was  forced,  and  papers 
of  family  importance  were  abstracted,  not  to  mention 
money  to  a  large  amount ;  I  can  prove  that  you  had 
tho  money  for  a  while  on  board — and  I  went  on  board 
the  Scorpion  only  to  track  you  home  to  justice.  I  won 
from  you  at  cards  a  marked  rupee,  of  which  I  had  re- 
ceived a  special  description." 

"  You  won  it  ?"  cried  the  man,  thrown  off  his  guard. 

"  I  did :  and  tho  man  who  had  that  rupeo  must  have 
had  tho  pipers." 

"  Why  must  ho?"  exclaimed  the  other,  sneeringly. 

"Because  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  left  carelessly 
hanging  in  his  cabin,  I  found  tho  smallest  possible  frag- 
ment of  red  sealing-wax  " 

"  Well  r" 

?  And  upon  that  was  tho  impression  of  a  pori  ion  of  a 
design  and  of  three  letters,  exactly  corresponding  with 
a  break  in  the  seal  of  ono  of  the  missing  papers.  Shall 
I  tell  you  how  that  came  there  ?" 

Pup  did  not  reply. 

"  It  was  broken  oif  when  the  thief,  Pup  Tegrell,  thrust 
the  stolen  papers  hastily  into  his  jacket,  before  ho  had 
leisure  to  transfer  them  to  his  hollow  belt."  . 

"  Once  more  I  swear  I  had  no  belt,"  replied  the  man. 
'"Tis  a  lie— a  lie  from  first  to  last!" 

"  P'raps  'tis,"  answered  Bloxam. 

And  by  way  of  showing  that  ho  wa3  satisfied  with  the 
argument  as  it  stood,  he  dexterously  slipped  the  hands 
of  his  prisoner  into  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  which  he  quietly 
drew  from  his  pocket,  and  snapped  them  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist. 

Still  dripping  with  wet,  shivering  in  all  lii3  limbs,  his 
hands  manacled,  his  savage  nature  galled  to  the  quick 


at  the  failure  of  his  object,  Pup  Tegrell  was  led  from 
tho  quay.  Around  him  thronged  a  crowd  of  the  idle 
and  inquisitive;    shouting  boys,  yelling  "roughs," 

screaming,  draggled  woman— all  oonscious  that  some- 
thing had  happened,  and  with  a,  vague  general  impres- 
sion that  the  man  thus  led  off  a  prisoner  wa3  somo 
escaped  murderer,  whose  capture  had  been  effected. 

Foremost  among  this  crowd  was  a  woman,  ragged 
and  unseemly  in  iier  attire,  who  pressed  close  to  tho 
prisoner,  and  by  degrees  contrived  to  lay  a  long  bony 
finger  upon  his  arm. 

Ho  looked  round  sharply,  but  cautiously. 
_  For  a  moment  their  eyes  met,  and  a  glance  of  intel- 
ligence passed  between  then). 

Then  the  woman,  without  looking  at  him,  addressed 
him  in  a  language  unfamiliar  to  the  crowd. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  she  whispered. 

"  It  is  easily  said,"  was  his  reply,  in  the  same  tongue. 

'  I  say  it, '  she  answered  proudly.  "  About  tho 
papers — you  got  them  '(" 

"  I  did." 

" They  are  not  lost?" 
"  No." 

"  Give  me  the  sign." 
"  They  are  with  the  man  who  saved  me." 
The  woman  uttered  a  cry*as  of  acute  and  sudden 
anguish. 

"  Better  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea !"  sho  said. 

And  clasping  her  hands  with  an  expression  of  strong 
mental  suffering,  she  slowly  drew  back  and  allowed  the 
crowd  to  pass  on. 

As  she  stood  alone  in  the  deserted  road,  and  raised 
her  hands  to  heaven  despairingly,  the  hood  which 
covered  her  head  fell  back,  and  disclosed  features  which, 
once  seen,  could  not  be  forgotten. 

They  were  those  of  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eyo. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

BITTER  TIDINGS. 

A  melancholy  foreboding  depressed  the  heart  of  Violet, 
and  beautiful  as  was  tho  world  around  her  in  all  tho 
splendour  of  summer  time,  she  seemed  to  move  under 
the  shadow  of  gathering  clouds. 

There  wore  two  beings  in  the  world  whose  affection 
was  necessary  to  her  existence.  Two  ?  Yes,  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  a  truth  from  which  she  at  first 
shrunk  with  sensitive  apprehension.  A  few  weeks  since, 
and  her  affections  twined  themselves  round  one  object 
only.  Beyond  a  childlike  affection  for  Colonel  Heart- 
law,  she  had  not  a  thought.  Now,  all  was  changed. 
Another  image  had  enshrined  itself  in  her  heart; 
another  name  had  stamped  itself  in  her  memory,  and 
had  awakened  in  her  emotions  as  strong — but  oh,  how 
different  to  those  to  which  she  had  before  yielded! 

Owning  to  herself  this  double  tie,  Yiolet  could  not 
but  feel  the  deepest  apprehension  on  both  grounds.  She 
had  not  forgotten— she  could  not  forget — the  ghostly 
phantom  on  which  she  had  gazed,  and  to  which  she 
could  only  attach  a  terrible  import.  And  when  sho 
turned  from  this  gloomy  subject,  and  reverted  to  that 
other  and  more  precious  imaire,  how  dismal  were  the 
reflections  which  it  originated ! 

From  the  lips  of  her  benefactor  had  escaped  the  ono 
wish  of  his  heart ;  reluctantly,  and  only  at  her  entreaty, 
he  had  pronounced  the  name  of  the  man  whom  it  was 
his  wish  that  she  should  regard  as  tho  object  of  her 
choice.  Once  agaiu  that  name  had  sounded  in  her 
ears — this  time  from  tho  lips  of  her  who  not  only 
claimed  the  devotion  of  a  mother,  but  somewhat  of  the 
homage  of  a  prophetess.  What,  then,  could  be  clearer 
than  tho  open  path  of  duty  ?  Surely  nothing.  She  saw 
this — she  acknowledged  it ;  yet,  in  tho  anguish  of  her 
soul,  sho  could  not  conceal  that  duty,  performed  or 
neglected,  must  alike  become  torture,  since  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  truer  instinct  of  her  hcartr. 

Under  other  circumstances,  she  owned,  Horace  Gre- 
villo  would  have  received,  as  ho  no  doubt  deserved,  tho 
guerdon  of  her  maidenly  affections ;  but  now — and 
there  was  torture  in  the  thought — this  was  impassible. 
She  might  comply  with  tho  wishes  and  tho  entreaties 
of  those  wdio  had  a  claim  on  her  obedience ;  but, 
though  she  might  give  her  hand  to  Horace,  her  heart, 
sho  sadly  felt,  had  been  irrevocably  won  by  Bernard 
Oswald. 

It  was  a  strange  confession  to  make,  even  to  herself! 
now  seldom  they  had  tact,  and  how  brief  aud  general 
in  character  had  been  the  words  which  had  passed 
between  them !  No  syllable  of  love,  cvon  of  admira- 
tion, had  Bernard  Oswald  uttered — sho  could  but 
admit  that.  No  glance  other  than  one  of  respectful 
deference  had  stolen  from  his  eyes — of  this  she  wag 
quite  conscious.  But  love  does  not  obey  the  conditions 
of  prudence.  It  does  not  spring  up  alone  whprp  it  is 
fostered  and  nurtured.  Quito  as  often  it  is  the  product 
of  the  stony  by-way,  as  of  the  trimly -tended  garden ; 
and  thrives  and  blossoms  not  only  under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  sun  and  dew,  but  in  the  teeth  of  the  chilling 
blasts  of  iudiiierence  or  disdain. 

The  words  which  Aurclia  had  once  spoken,  recurred 
again  and  again  to  Yiolet  in  this  gloomy  time.  She 
knew  now,  she  experienced  now,  that  a  v/oman  loves 
not  either  because  she  is  beloved,  or  because  the  object 
to  which  she  aspires  is  worthy  of  her  love ;  but  because, 
in  the  subtle  mystery  of  her  nature,  she  recognises  tho 
being  who  will  work  out  her  earthly  bliss  or  woe. 
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PerhsDS  some  thought  of  this  kind  occupied  the  mind 
of  Violet,  as,  on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  she  sat  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Moidore  Villa,  gazing  vacantly 
through  the" open  windows  at  the  little  garden  at  her 
fee:. 

A  waving  tree,  a  broad  expanse  of  green  sward,  over 
which  the  birds  were  hopping  with  contented  chirp, 
and  one  mound  of  flowers,  were  all  that  came  within 
her  range  of  vision.  But  as  she  half-unconsciously 
took  in  this  picture,  she  was  aware  of  a  change  taking 
place  in  it. 

Two  shadows  had  fallen  upon  the  sunny  turf,  and,  in 
alarm,  the  birds  had  risen,  and  were  skimming  twitter- 
ing away. 

The  next  moment  Sir  Jasper  and  Lady  Wylde  ap- 
proached— the  lady,  who  was  protected  from  the  heat 
by  a  hugs  fan,  which  she  held  up  coqaettishly,  hanging 
upon  the  arm  of  her  lord. 

Very  slowly  they  stole  otot  the  noiseless  grass,  the 
lady's  silken  train  rustling  as  they  went,  and  all  the 
while  they  appeared  absorbed  in  deep  and  earnest  con- 
versation. 

This,  whatever  the  subject  of  it,  seemed  to  have 
arisen  oat  of  a  newspaper  which  Sir  Jasper  carried 
open  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  he  made  occasional 

Without  listening,  or  indeed  taking  particular  notice 
of  a  circumstance  by  no  means  singular  in  itself,  Violet 
could  not  help  catching  a  few  stray  words  and  dis- 
jointed sentences,  and  to  these  her  excited  imagination 
gave  undue  signi'icance. 

"  The  return  of  casualties,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  "  is 
small,  considering  the  brilliant  nature  of  the  affair." 

Then  followed  an  interval  of  muttered  confidences. 

"  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  it,"  said  the 
first  speaker,  after  a  while ;  a  man  would  not  be  re- 
turned as  1  missing'  in  two  despatches,  and  '  dead'  in  a 
third,  unless  upon  pretty  conclusive  information.  And 
that  was  confirmed  by  my  visit  to  the  *  House '  yester- 
dav,  and  by  this  letter  from  — " 

There  waa  a  pause. 

The  next  words  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  young 
girl  were  unintelligible  to  her. 

"  About  Gratchett  ?  "  asked  the  lady,  anxiously. 
He  is  quite  safe.    I  left  him  to  make  the  announce- 
ment at  the  Kettledrum,  because  showing  a  desire  to 
give  them  the  earliest  information  would  go  far  to  con- 
vince them  that  there  wa3  nothing  wrong." 

Unconscious  of  what  she  did,  Violet  drew  near  the 
window,  intent  on  hearing  further;  but  the  voices  had 
cxi-cd.  The  speakers  had  turned  into  a  shaded  laurel 
path,  and  were  already  disappearing. 

To  her  own  surprise,  a  cold  shudder  passed  over 
ViolgL  and  she  stood  at  the  open  window  trembling  in 
the  balmy  July  air. 

"  Something  has  happened !  "  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands ;  "I  tremble  to  nsk  myself  what  ?  " 

Poor  child !  The  solution  of  that  mystery  came  only 
to  o  toon. 

Two  hours  might  have  passed,  and  Violet,  still  restless 
and  etc!  at  hearl?Vras  Tainly  endeavouring  to  concentrate 
her  though*.*  upon  the  embroidery  which  rested  on  her 
Up,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Sir  Jasper  and  Lady 
Wylde  filtered  the  room  as  tiicy  had  disappeared  among 
tho  Ianre!%  arm-in-nrm. 

Violet  looked  up  with  nn  anxious  flattering  of  the 
hear'..  In  an  instant  she  detected  an  expression  in  the 
t»ce  of  Sir  Jasper  wuieii  she  hud  never  seen  before,  and 
of  which  there  was  a  faint  echo  or  reflection  in  his  lady's 
face.  Violet  noted  also  that  .Sir  Jasper  carried  an  open 
Utter  in  his  hand. 

"  Violet,"  said  Sir  Jaiper,  in  the  tone  of  one  reading 
a  book  or  repeating  a  written  speech,  "  during  the  last 
ut'  Bkh  even;  i  have  occurred  winch  miy  be  said  to  have 
ad  i  d  another  page  to  the  history  of  our  country." 

"The  a  nan  *>f  Ure.it  Britain  have-  achieved  another 
triumph,"  continued  Sir  Jasper,  pursuing  his  favourite 
or   j.ialaulej  ,;  the  plains  of  India  bare  witaeeicd  a 

"Jadia!"  interrupted  Violet,  utterly  regardless  of 
iHLr  Jasper' »  sraWnee ;  "oh,  you  have  news  of  my  pro- 


think  it  so — tint  you  should  interrupt  him  in  this  vulgar 
way." 
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"  No,  Miss  Heartlaw — private  sources  of  information 
forbid  me  to  think  that ;  and  it  becomes  my  painful 
duty  to  inform  you  that  these  leave  no  room  for  any 
hope  but  that  the  Colonel  is  dead." 

"Dead!" 

She  uttered  the  word  as  if  is  was  wrenched  from  her 
in  the  agony  of  mental  torture. 
"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Wylde ;  "  don't  you  hear  Sir  Jasper 

say  so  ?" 

"  I  do — I  do!''  replied  the  girl,  bursting  into  tears. 
"This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  that  dreadful  portent! 
The  phantom  warned  me  of  this !" 

"  Phantom— phantom !"  cried  Lady  Wylde.  "What 
uo  you  mean,  miss  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  there  are  no 
phantoms  in  my  house.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Jasper,  and 
paid  for  by  Sir  Jasper.  I  should  like  to  know  how  it's 
to  be  haunted  ?  Phantom,  indeed !" 

"  My  dear,"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  "  pray  do  not  irritate 
yourself.  It  is  only  natural  that  this  ill  news  should 
touch  Miss  Heartlaw  very  nearly,  and  that  she  should 
speak  distractedly." 

"  Distractedly '"  echoed  her  ladyship,  with  a  snap- 
pish toss  of  her  head.  "  If  anybody  has  a  right  to  be 
distracted,  I  think  it's  yourself,  Sir  Jasper.  I'm  sure 
the  difference  in  the  housekeeping,  since  " 

With  a  frown  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  Sir  Jasper 
silenced  her  ladyship,  and  turning  to  Violet,  he  said,  in 
the  tone  of  one  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration — 

"  I  am  grieved,  Miss  Heartlaw,  that  the  news,  such 
as  it  is,  should  cause  you  so  much  pain.  I  should  have 
thought  that  one  in  your  situation  would  have  endea- 
voured to  steel  the  mind,  by  dwelling  on  the  probability 
of  such  an  occurrence.  When  an  officer  joins  his  regi- 
ment on  active  service,  his  chances  arc— well,  they  are 
very  groat  indeed — in  favour  of  his  death.  He  knows 
this  beforehand,  and  he  steels  himself  accordingly ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  connected  with  him  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  steel  themselves  accordingly." 

"Dead — dead!"  sobbed  Violet,  absorbed  by  the  one 
overpowering  thought. 

"It  was  more  particularly  your  duty,"  continued  Sir 
Jasper,  not  at  all  aware  that  Violet,  absorbed  in  grief, 
did  not  hear  a  word,  "  to  steel  yourself;  and  you  should 
have  looked  this  conseqnenco  in  the  face  before  the 
Colonel  left  England,  and  should  have  seen  that  he  did 
what  he  has  not  done  " 

"Dead!"  ejaculated  the  poor  child  through  her 
tears. 

"It  was  your  duty  to  see  that  he  did  not  leave  you 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  world,  but  that  he  did 
that  which,  in  his  case,  it  was  almost  criminal  to  omit." 

"Quite,  Sir  Jaspeir — quite  criminal,  I  consider!"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Wylde.  It  was  his  solemn  duty  to  have 
left  a  will  in  your  hands,  and  to  have  made  every  provi- 
sion in  it  for  the  child  whom  he  had  so  incautiously 
and  imprudently,  and  in  the  face  of  your  solemn  warn- 
ing, adopted." 

With  this  Lady  Wylde  sailed  grandly  from  the  room, 
leaving  Sir  Jasper  standing  in  the  middlo  of  it,  with 
the  open  letter  still  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  nervous 
anxiety  to  impart  the  contents  of  it  to  Violet,  who  sat 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  blinded  and  deafened 
in  her  great  grief. 

.Sir  Jasper  Wyldo  had  no  sympathy. 

His  only  idea  of  it  was  as  embodied  in  flowery  senti- 
ments, to  be  administered  liko  pills,  with  tho  view  of 
doing  the  sufferer  "  good." 

The  anguish  of  Violet,  therefore,  did  not  suggest  to 
hiin  a  course  which  any  delicate  mind  would  havo 
adopted ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  retire,  and  leave 
the  poor  orphan  to  her  own  sorrowful  reflections.  He 
was  only  anxious  to  acquit  himself  of  a  task  ho  had  un- 
dertaken, and  to  put  Deforo  her  tho  position  of  her 
affairs  in  all  its  bearings. 

"  In  the  actnal  position  of  affairs,"  he  Enid,  resuming 
his  oration — "  in  fico  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Heartlaw 
has  left  behind  him  no  will  " 

"  No  will '."  exclaimed  a  voice,  suddenly  interrupting 
at  this  crisis. 

Sir  Jasper  turned  suddenly,  to'ascortain  the  cause  of 
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ntable  interrnption 
As  he  did  po,  his  fact)  grew  of  :i  leaden  tint,  and  in 
spile  ofbimr.flf  tho  letter  trembled  in  his  hand. 

Vet  K  wn>i  only  Ephraim  Nutters,  who  had  f  iltered 
unannounced. 

Ar.'l  ovct  his  shoulder  thrro  gleamed  only  the  round, 
rosy  face  of  the  bnxom  Hetty. 

And  the  words  Ephraim  had  uttered  and  Hetty  had 
repeated,  were  only  the  echo  of  Sir  Jasper's  own  asser- 
tion, that  there  was  u  no  will !" 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


(>i,n  ngo,  when  it  hs.i  been  attained  in  tho  paths 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  chiiinii  universal  honour  and 
resptct;  since  (ho  old  in  goodness  und  piety  are  marked 
by  having  stood  the  great  trial  of  human  lifj — years 
assailed  by  temptation,  yet  passed  in  virtue.  Tho 
young  may  prenuM  fmrly  and  hope  fairly,  but  the  old 
are  sanctified  by  practice;  and  none  but  tho  ignorant 
or  the  vicious  em  despite  that  time  of  life  which  Cod 
bin. -elf  li  i srn:i  iked  with  peculiar  favour)  Binee  honoured 
age  is  oflen  declared  by  his  holy  prophets  to  bo  tho 
temporal  reward  of  the  pious  und  the  just.  Tho  wine 
will  wvoi  reverence  Rge ;  tho  fool  alone  will  der.pise  it. — 
}■!,}.  llrcy. 


THE  LITTLE  SEA-WEED  GATHERER. 
Edwahd,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  was,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  about  ten  years  of  age ;  of  genteel  bearing, 
with  large  black  eyes,  generally  of  a  pensive  look,  but 
brightening  up  with  a  sweet  smile  whenever  ho  was 
regarded  or  spoken  to  with  tenderness.  Everybody 
loved  and  petted  Edward,  and  he  was  the  only  joy  and 
consolation  of  a  mother  who  had  no  one  but  him  to 
love  j  for  she,  poor  woman,  was  a  widow,  Edward's 
father,  a  brave  captain  in  tho  Navy,  having  perished  by 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  in  France,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  joyfully  conveying  his  wifo 
and  child  to  their  own  country. 

Madame  Julliao  and  her  pretty  little  boy  wore  saved 
by  a  courageous  sailor  ;  but  great  was  tho  good  mother's 
affliction  when  she  knew  of  her  husband's  death,  and  felt 
that  Edward  had  no  one  but  herself  to  depend  upon. 

A  small  cottage  residence,  sheltered  from  the  sea- 
breezes,  embowered  in  shrubs,  and  gaily  hung  with 
clematis  and  other  climbing  flowers,  was  fortunately 
vacant ;  and  here  tho  lone  woman  at  once  installed  her- 
self, with  her  boy,  and  a  little  peasant  girl  who  served 
her  as  nurse. 

The  mother  had  but  one  care— that  her  boy  should 
grow  up  a  truly  Christian  child  ;  and  Edward  seconded 
her  efforts  to  this  intent  by  his  excellent  disposition. 

Having  observed  that  Edward  had  an  inclination  to 
indulge  in  serious  contemplations  or  reveries,  she  was 
eareful  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  merry  sports 
suited  to  his  age,  and  thus  reared  a  -joyous  and  laugh- 
ing child,  as  well  as  relieved  hi3  mind  from  the  weight 
of  continuous  study,  and  brought  to  his  lips  and  eyes  a 
frank  and  good-natured  smile. 

Now,  in  the  little  town  in  Brittany  where  this  widow 
resided,  there  happened  to  live  at  this  time,  a  clever 
ph)'sician,  a  man  of  much  learning.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  a  great  liking  for  studious  young  people,  for- 
tunately for  our  Edward,  conceived  a  great  fancy  to  tho 
little  orphan  boy,  and  took  much  pleasure  iu  making 
him  understand  the  first  notions  of  arithmetic  and 
natural  history. 

Now,  one  of  the  boy's  amusements  was,  searching 
after  the  various  kinds  of  seaweed  that  grew  upon  tho 
sands,  and  collecting  the  plants  and  flowers.  All  his 
Thursdays  were  passed  iu  this  way,  running  over  the 
rocks  and  sands  at  low  water.  To  do  this,  he  took  off 
his  shoes  and  tucked  up  his  trousers  carefully,  took  a 
basket  and  a  pole  with  an  iron  hook  and  crook  at  top 
of  it,  and  started  off  as  proud  and  as  happy  as  any  of  our 
great  philosophers,  when  about  to  confront  a  thousand 
dangers  for  the  sake  of  discovering,  in  some  distant 
clime,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  thigh-bone  of 
a  rare  bird,  or  a  sprig  of  some  hitherto  unknown  herb. 

Madame  Julliac  generally  accompanied  her  son  down 
to  the  sands,  where,  seated  on  some  great  stone,  sho 
would  take  out  her  work,  employing  herself  with  it, 
while  Edward  rummaged  the  thousand  littlo  reservoirs, 
where  tho  handsomest  shells  or  tho  most  curious  sea- 
plants  hide  themselves. 

This  running  about  on  the  wet  beach,  and  tho  fresh  air 
of  the  sea,  had  the  advantage  of  doubling  our  Edward's 
appetite,  and  ho  cracked  briskly  with  his  pretty  teeth 
the  great  crusts  of  rye  bread  nnd  but  tor  that  Madamo 
Julliac  always  took  care  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  her 
work-basket.  Such  a  repast  was  as  good  as  a  royal 
banquet  to  the  temperate  child:  indeed,  ho  knew  no 
better  food,  and  did  not  care  for  any. 

Tho  littlo  boy  was  so  much  tho  more  delighted  with 
these  simple  pleasures,  because  they  supplied  him  with 
a  crowd  of  excuses  for  asking  questions  and  gaining 
instruction.  At  each  new  or  interesting  object,  ho 
would  run  to  his  mother,  and  say — 

"  See,  mamma,  what  beautifui  things  tho  goodness  of 
God  provides  for  us!" 

His  mother  was  not  sparing  in  her  encouragement  of 
these  questions ;  and  when  tho  physician  or  the  clergy- 
men c.imo  to  see  her,  she  used  to  ask  them  to  explain 
to  Edward  whatever  was  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own 
1  nowledge. 

On  tho  evening  of  one  of  these  happy  and  busy 
Thursdays,  Edward  was  sleeping  quietly  in  a.  r.mall 
room  just  off  his  mother's  chamber,  tho  door  of  which 
always  remained  half  open.  About  ten  o'clock  an  un- 
usual noise  awoke  hiin  on  a  sudden.  There  was  some 
conversation  going  on  in  the  room  below  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  tho  tone  of  his  Mother's  voice  was  expres- 
sive of  great  emotion,  and  all  in  a  tremble.  Edward's 
fir.-t  impulse  was  to  jump  out  of  bed,  and  run  to  hi- 
mother,  to  learn  what  it  was  that  afflicted  her;  but  a 
feeling  of  timidity  held  him  back,  ns  there  was  n  stranger 
with  Madame  Julliac,  mid  it  might  be  wrong  of  him  to 

di  Lurb  an  in;  <  r,  '.<•:■/  which  n  '   ',nly  i !  S  I  fefyseriOtia, 

He  made  up  hi:  mind,  therefore,  to  remain  where  ho 
was;  but,  iiltho'H'h  so  little  inelined  to  be  cnrioiiit,  ho 
would  have  found  il  difficult,  without  slopping  his  e  us, 
not  bo  have  beard  the  following  conversation. 

"  Poor  dear  lady  !  What  will  beeoiuo  of  you  in  Paris 
— that  city  of  noise  and  ttrife — where  you  know  no 
one '(" 

"  I  shall  work,  reverend  hir.  1  urn  told  I  shall  be  able 
to  procure  employment,  or  work." 

"Possibly  so;  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  that  it 
brooks,  my  heart  to'eco  you  in  f.uch  a  position";  and  yo' 
I  nrrf  too  poor  to  fay  to  you  — '  remain.  " 


"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  JOURNAL 


"  Heaven  will  assist  me ;  I  trust  in  God.  I  am  my 
poor  boy's  only  support;  Heaven  will  not  take  that 
from  him.  Since  those  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  my 
small  means  have  swallowed  it  up  in  their  own  ruin,  I 
have  no  other  resource  but  hard  work.  I  have  about 
the  sum  necessary  to  carry  me  to  Paris,  and  to  live  there 
several  months ;  and  I  will  try  this  journey,  although 
it  touches  me  cruelly  to  think  of  my  Edward,  used  as  ho 
it  to  the  pure  air  of  the  sea-sands,  being  shut  up  in  a 
dirk  room,  while  I  shall  have  no  time  even  to  walk 
with  him." 

'"  Come,  poor  woman,  take  courage ;  trust  in  God, 
and,  if  it  must  be  absolutely  so,  resign  yourself  to  this 
now  mode  of  life.  But  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  depart ; 
Providence  may  possibly  come  to  your  aid,  and  you 
miv  yet  remain  here  among  your  friends." 

The  clergyman  took  leave  of  the  widow  as  he  said 
these  words,  and  the  child  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  world  in  keeping  himself  covered  with  the  bed- 
clothes, and  feigning  sleep.  But  he  had  his  idea— he 
hid  formed  his  plan ;  and  not  even  when,  for  the  tenth 
time,  his  mother  came  and  kissed  his  forehead,  did  she 
discover  him  to  be  awake. 

-M.id.ime  Julliac,  next  day,  finding  her  son  pale  and 
w  ■  iried,  asked  him  tenderly  what  was  the  cause. 

"  It  is  nothing,  mother,"  said  he,  embracing  her  even 
m  ire  closely  than  usual.  "  I  have  been  dreaming  too 
nrac'i  of  my  tasks ;  and  I  must  make  haste  to  take  my 
lesson  of  the  doctor,  and  then  of  the  clergyman.  I 
shall  be  better  after  that,  as  I  have  now  got  my  head 
crammed  full  with  questions." 

"  Go,  then,  my  love  ;  but  if  you  feel  ill,  you  may  dis- 
pone with  your  tasks." 

"  Oh,  n?,  mother ;  I  shall  no  longer  feel  fatigued  after 
I  have  asked  my  misters  the  questions  that  now  so  en- 
tirely fill  my  mind." 

And  he  ran  as  fash  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  to  the 
doctor,  at  whose  house  he  arrived  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  advance  of  his  usual  time. 

"  Well,  well,  comrade  Edward  ;  we  are  very  zealous, 
indeed  to-day  !"  said  the  good  doctor,  with  a  smile,  to 
his  rosy  and  panting  pupil. 

"  That  is,  as  you  will  see,  my  dear,  kind  friend,  because 
I  have  a  host  of  things  to  say  to  you,  and  to  ask  you 
about ;  have  you  time  to  listen  to  me  ?" 

"  Always,  my  dear  child.  You  know  that  I  love 
those  who  have  the  will  to  learn,  and  that  I  am  in  no 
want  of  the  power  to  teach." 

The  master  and  the  scholar  entered  a  handsome 
apartment  of  small  dimensions,  entirely  filled  with 
books,  stuffed  birds,  and  cases  containing  the  most 
beautiful  butterflies  and  the  most  curious  insects.  In 
the  middle  was  a  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  on 
which  lay  volumes  half  open,  and  copy-books  of  all 
sizes.  The  doctor  took  his  accustomed  place,  in  a  large, 
leather  arm-chair,  while  Edward  placed  himself  in  a 
straw  chair  opposite  to  him,  and  the  interview  com- 
menced. 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,  let  us  have  a  look  at  these 
groat  difficulties  you  want  to  submit  to  me.  Have  you 
brought  your  brushes  and  copy-books  ?" 

"  I  have  not,  my  dear  sir,  as  I  shall  have  no  need  of 
them  to-day.  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  what  I 
wont  to  say,  lest  perhaps  you  may  laugh  at  me  and  my 
idea ;  but  I  seem  to  have  learnt  a  good  many  things 
uince  yesterday.  You  have  often,  I  believe,  said,  in 
my  presence,  that  any  person  who  would  have  suffi- 
cient patience  and  application  to  fix  some  of  the  best 


specimens  of  our  sea-weea  flowers  on  paper,  and  make 
them  into  albums,  would  make  money  by  it.  Tell  me, 
do  you  think  so  still?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  Edward,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  nobody  about  here  cares  to  do  so.  But  why  do  you 
put  this  question  to  me  to-day,  with  so  much  serious- 
ness ?" 

"  It  is  because  I  am  desirous  of  learning,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  how  to  fasten  down  these  weed-flowers  on 
paper,  as  well  as  to  select  and.  classify  them.  I  already 
know  where  to  find  the  handsomest  specimens ;  it  is  my 
favourite  pursuit,  as  you  know,  and  it  shall  bo  my  busi- 
ness, if  you  will  but  be  good  enough  to  aid  me." 

"  What,  dear  child!  are  you  about  to  set  up  as  a 
dealer  in  sea-weeds !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir ;  you  have  told  me,  that  many  of 
those  who  stuff  birds  are  men  of  science.  I  shall  pick 
up  instruction  while  I  am  working.  I  am  so  fond  of 
Natural  History !" 

"  Bravo!  But  one  word  more;  how  did  this  idea 
come  into  your  little  head  ?" 

Edward  blushed,  and  in  a  low  voice  replied — 

"  From  seeing  my  mother  out  of  spirits."  Here  he 
recounted  to  the  doctor  what  he  had  heard  in  his  little 
bed  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  worthy  physician  embraced  the  boy,  and  with 
many  caresses  promised  to  second  his  efforts  by  teach- 
ing him  how  to  fix  the  weed-flowers,  and  also  by  taking 
some  means  to  find  him  a  good  purchaser  either  in 
Paris-or  England. 

They  set  to  work  that  very  day ;  but,  before  everything 
else,  Edward  ran  off  to  the  clergyman,  to  let  him  into 
the  secret,  and  entreat  him  to  use  his  influence  in  de- 
laying the  departure  of  his  mother. 

Starting  from  this  day,  Edward  rose  up  two  hours 
earlier  every  morning  to  do  his  task ;  and  when  the  sea 
was  down,  he  would  run  to  the  sands,  and  pick  up  an 
ample  provision  of  weeds  of  every  species.  His  mother 
sometimes  grumbled  slightly  at  seeing  him  come  back 
with  his  face  in  a  flame,  his  forehead  bathed  in  perspi- 
ration, his  legs  and  hands  scorched,  and  she  would  re- 
quest him  to  moderate  his  ardour ;  but  Edward  stopped 
her  mouth  with  kisses,  for  he  had  now  his  idea  in 
action. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  the  doctor  and  his  pupil 
had  finished  a  charming  album,  and  it  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, where  a  rich  amateur  became  the  purchaser, 
regardless  of  price. 

You  cannot,  my  dear  little  readers,  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  mad  joy  which  Edward  felt,  when  the  doctor,  one 
day,  placed  in  his  hand  twenty  beautiful  pieces  of  gold, 
each  worth  twenty  shillings,  making  together  a  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  ! 

"  Take  them,"  said  the  excellent  man ;  "  here,  my 
boy,  is  the  reward  pf  your  toil.  If  we  can  but  place 
in  the  same  way  two  or  three  albums  a  year,  your  good 
mother  will  be  able  to  keep  her  tranquil  cottage,  and 
you  will  still  remain  among  your  friends." 

Edward's  face  grew  purple,  then  pale  with  emotion. 
Ho  clasped  the  good  doctor  in  his  nervous  little  arms, 
and  then  rushed  forth  on  the  path  that  led  to  his 
mother's  house.  So  rapid  was  his  pace,  his  eyes  fixed 
only  on  the  clump  of  trees  which  hid  from  him  the 
maternal  roof,  that  ho  passed  without  notice  the 
clergyman,  who  was  walking  slowly  along  the  two 
hedges  of  flowering  hawthorn  that  bordered  the  way. 

"Hallo,  my  boy !  whither  so  fast  ?"  cried  the  pastor, 
gaily. 


Edward  stopped  short,  and  saluted  him,  saying— 
"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  tell  you  my  happiness, 
although  I  had  determined  not  to  say  a  word  to  any- 
one until  my  mother  knew  all.  Here — see  what  I  am 
carrying  to  my  dear  mother !  It  is  the  money  for  my 
first  album.  She  will  not  talk  any  more  about  going 
away,  or  of  toiling  like  a  workwoman  to  support  me. 
The  doctor  promises  me  at  least  three  such  sales  in  a 
year." 

"  You  have  an  excellent  heart ;  God  will  bless  your 
efforts.  This  will  make  your  mother  happy — happy  for 
your  sake.  You  have  rendered  thanks  to  God  for 
this  ?" 

"  Assuredly,  with  all  my  strength." 

"  Now  then,  be  off  with  you ;  don't  wait  for  me.  I 
walk  too  gently  for  your  young  legs.  I  have  a  sick  man 
to  visit  hard  by,  and  I  will  rejoin  you  presently." 

Edward  put  his  best  foot  forward,  and  arrived  pant- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  tho  little  arbour  where  his 
mother  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  her  work  in  the 
spring.  He  rushed  up  to  her  at  one  bound,  encircled 
her  with  his  caressing  arms,  and  covered  her  with 
kisses,  all  the  while  relating  to  her,  in  a  low  voice,  what 
he  had  tried  to  do,  and  what  he  had  hoped.  The  poor 
woman,  in  tears  and  much  emotion,  could  not  utter  a 
word,  but  with  her  lips  glued  to  her  son's  forehead, 
murmured  confused  sounds,  while  she  rendered  thanks 
to  God  from  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  and  prayed  him  to 
pour  all  His  mercies  on  the  dear  head  of  her  son 
Edward. 

The  boy  said  to  her— 

"  Look  here,  my  darling  mother,  at  these  beantiful 
pieces  of  gold,  quite  new  and  bright!  For  you  —  all 
these  are  for  you ;  and  it  is  your  little  Edward  who  has 
earned  them  for  you.  You  may  be  gay,  you  may  be 
happy  still.  God  is  with  us — our  good  clergyman  told 
me  so.  You  will  not  have  to  go  to  Paris,  of  which  you 
were  so  afraid.  And  when  I  shall  have  grown  up,  in 
place  of  keeping  on  fishing  after  sea-flowers,  I  will 
write  fine  books  on  Natural  History,  and  we  shall  be 
even  more  rich." 

The  mother  could  make  no  answer,  but  she  wept 
tears  of  joy,  and  never  stopped  kissing  the  curly  head 
of  her  young  cherub ;  not  because  of  the  gold  he  had 
brought  her,  but  because  she  saw  how  brave  a  boy  he 
was,  and  how  he  would  ever  be  her  joy  and  her  pride. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  widow,  her  two  good 
friends,  and  Edward,  sat  down  together  to  an  excellent 
supper.  The  repast  was  full  of  gaiety  ;  but  this  fresh 
and  sweet  enjoyment  did  not  make  them  forget  how 
much  they  owed  to  the  goodness  of  God,  who  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  those  who  place  their  trust  in  Him 
by  a  thousand  means,  unthought-of,  unexpected,  un- 
hoped-for in  the  feeble  knowledge  of  our  own  limited 
perception.  They  encouraged  the  efforts  of  Edward, 
without  being  too  lavish  of  their  praises  j  for,  after  all, 
what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  a  son  should  work 
for  his  mother  ? 

Our  young  workman,  while  still  persevering  in  his 
search  for  the  sea-flowers,  in  which  the  doctor  now  took 
part  with  him,  did  not  meanwhile  neglect  any  of  his 
studies ;  and  he  thus  became  in  due  course  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  naturalists — a  position  he  attained  with 
hard  study,  and  holds  without  pride.  He  accepts  the 
honours  and  the  recompenses  offered  to  him  ;  but  no- 
thing can  induce  him  to  quit  the  side  of  the  mother  to 
whom,  after  God,  he  owes  his  love  of  all  that  is  good, 
and  the  desire  for  work,  which  has  made  him  famous. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  BECOVEBT. 

"  Oh,  there's  nothm g  half  so  sweet  in  Ufa 
As  Love's  young  dream." 

Moots. 

Edith  Lorraine's  recovery  was  very  rapid.  Youth 
and  a  good  constitution  were  on  her  side,  and,  better 
•till,  the  delightful  (though  silent)  conviction  that  she 
owed  her  life  to  Arthur's  devotion.  In  the  long  hours 
of  convalescence  this  thought  cheered  her  drooping 
spirit,  and  sent  the  bloom  to  her  cheek,  and  the  love- 
ligbt  to  her  eye. 

Liabeth  boasted  of  a  recovery  which  she  attributed 
solely  to  her  unremitting  care  and  sleepless  tending 
during  the  night  of  the  crisis.  Yes,  she  boasted  and 
triumphed,  and  was  thanked,  praised,  rewarded.  And 
our  lovers  kept  their  own  counsel ;  only  Arthur  stole  a 
timid  glance  at  Edith,  while  Mrs.  Croft  was  pompously 
presenting  Liabeth  with  a  new  dress,  and  Mr.  Croft 
with  a  siver  watch,  for  her  successful  tending  of  their 
dearest  Edith;  and  the  blushes  that  suffused  Edith's 
face,  neck,  brow,  and  bosom, and  the  tears  that  gathered 
fa  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  at  Arthur,  convinced  him — 
though  they  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing a  word  on  the  subject — that  she  was  fully 
eonscions  to  whom  she  owed  her  life,  although  a  thou- 
sand maiden  scruples  kept  her  silent  then. 

This  delightful  secret  formed  a  new  bond  of  union 
between  Arthur  and  Edith. 

Woman's  love  is  always  half  gratitude,  while  man's 
is  ofvm  in  a  great  measure  made  up  of  a  sense  of  pro- 
teeting  the  gentle,  timid  creature  whose  instincts  teach 
her  to  look  up  to  him,  to  cling  to  him,  to  cleave  to  him. 
As  a  little  boy,  Arthur  had  left  rosy,  merry  little  girls, 
to  sit  by  Edith's  reclining-board,  when  she  was  the 
little  earrotty  cripple"  —  the  large-eyed,  pale-faced, 
sharp-chinned,  small,  halting  girl,  whom  everyone 
looked  upon  as  certain  to  be  humpbacked,  but  who  was 
so  grateful,  so  patient,  so  intelligent,  and  so  pious. 
"  When  we  Wrn  to  pity,  how  soon  we  learn  to  love  I" 

•ays  the  poet.  Arthur's  first  feelings  for  Edith  were 
thoae  of  intense  pity— pity  that  she  could  not  run  about 
|  the  field*  like  the  little  Croft  girls,  to  gather  wild 
flowers,  nor  go  nutting  in  the  woods,  nor  ride  the  Shet- 
land pony,  nor  sport  by  the  wild  sea,  but  must,  always 
be  id  a  dull  room,  on  her  reclining-board,  so  lonely, 


except  for  him !  Then,  when  he  noted  her  patience, 
her  faith,  and  her  cheerfulness,  a  feeling  of  reverence, 
of  admiration,  and  of  deep  tenderness,  grew  up  in  his 
heart.  To  her  he  brought  the  first  snowdrop,  the  first 
primrose,  the  first  violet,  the  first  rose,  the  first  red 
strawberry,  or  sunny  apricot,  or  fragrant  blackberry, 
the  first  golden  wheatear.  The  little  callow  bird  fallen 
from  its  nest,  was  laid  on  a  little  table  by  her  side  j  so 
was  the  velvet  mole,  which  looked  like  a  very  old- 
fashioned  lady,  with  a  Ion?  nose,  in  a  very  tight-skirted 
velvet  dress,  pressed  by  too  tight  a  belt.  The  deserted 
bird's  nest  was  brought  to  her,  and  so  were  the  pebbles, 
which,  on  tho  beach,  looked  like  many-coloured  gems, 
but  seemed  such  poor  dull  things  when  they  were  spread 
before  Edith. 

Edith  could  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  Arthur 
had  not  been  her  great  solace,  guide,  companion,  and 
friend;  and  Arthur  felt  that  ho  had  always  loved  Edith, 
but  that  he  had  never  been  in  love  with  her  till  she  was 
fifteen  and  he  seventeen.  And  now,  the  stronger  the 
passion  that  filled  their  j-oung  hearts,  tho  more  reserved 
were  they  in  each  other's  company.  Love,  as  in  Lalla 
Rookh's  case,  had  fled  from  their  eyes,  to  hide  himself 
in  their  hearts. 

Edith  was  again  a  member  of  tho  family  circlo  when 
Roger  Croft  arrived  at  Bellovuo  Villa,  with  his  tutor, 
or  "  coach,"  as  ho  called  hirn,  and  with  a  gay  party  of 
young  men  of  his  college,  travelling  during  the  long 
vacation,  and  among  whom  tho  young  Lord  I'ontecraft 
was  pre-eminent  for  wealth,  rank,  importance,  and  in- 
fluence over  his  young  companions.  These  Oxonians 
were  all  singularly  alike  ;  they  wero  all  dressed  by  one 
tailor,  adorned  by  one  jeweller,  shod  by  one  bootmaker ; 
their  hair  was  cut  by  one  hairdresser,  their  hats  came 
from  one  hatter — even  their  shirts,  gloves,  ties,  collars, 
wero  nil  furnished  by  tho  same  purveyor.  They  had 
been  educated  in  one  school — Eton ;  ono  college — Christ 
Church;  they  were  nil  eloso  imitators  of  ono  model — 
the  young  Marquis,  and  all,  except  Roger  Croft,  were  of 
tho  aristocracy.  We  Hay,  all  except  Roger,  for  in  every- 
thing Arthur  was  as  unliko  as  possiblo  to  the  "set" 
now  honouring  the  Hellevuc  Villa  with  their  presence. 
They  all  thought  tho  same  thoughts,  felt,  or  affected  to 
feel,  to  think,  to  talk,  walk,  sit,  loll,  yawn,  and  smoko 
alike.  They  had  ono  common  slang— Oxford  slang; 
ono  common  drawl,  ono  very  bad  slow  walk,  though 
they  all  aimed  at  being  thought "  fast."  They  all  joined 
in  quizzing  Harkup  Hackney,  their  "coach,'  whom  tho 
young  Marquis  set  the  fashion  of  calling  "  Old  Hacknoy- 
Coach."  Hackney  was  a  first-rate  scholar  and  mathe- 
matician—a  "  double  first" — who  had  lived  from  the  ago 
of  eighteen  to  fifty-two  tho  cloistered,  monkiih  life  of 
an  Oxford  private  tutor,  and  who  was  as  simple, absent, 
nnworldly,  credulous,  and  ignorant  of  tho  world  and  its 
para  as  any  village  girl  of  fifteen.  Ho  was  also  as  pure 
of  heart,  as  impul;  ivj  and  affectionate  Ho  was  engaged 


to  be  married,  too,  as  soon  as  ho  had  amassed  a  certain 
sum  wherewith  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  object  of 
his  affections — a  curate's  seventh  daughter.  This  curate 
had  been  his  schoolmaster ;  and  Prudence  Prymo  and 
Harkup  Hackney  had  been  lovers  from  the  time  that  ho 
was  a  gaunt,  plain,  but  very  clever,  kind-hearted  boy, in 
jacket  and  turn-down  collar,  and  Prudence  a  rosy 
hoyden,  in  white  frock  and  frilled  trousers,  and  with 
her  golden  hair  hanging  in  ringlets  down  her  back,  till 
now,  that  his  once  long,  wild  black  hair  was  iron-grey, 
and  till  timo  had  stolen  tho  gold  from  her  locks,  and 
left  tho  change  in  silver. 

Hackney,  like  Dominie  Sampson,  paid  no  attention 
to  his  dress;  but  it  was  the  delight  of  tho  young  Mar- 
quis, who  cared  not  what  money  he  lavished  on  what 
he  called  "a  lark,"  to  substitute  for  Old  Hackney- 
Coach's  threadbare  black  coat  and  washed-out  trousers 
whatever  was  gayest  and  most  in  fashion  ;  and  he,  full 
of  squaring  the  circlo,  or  turning  u  Greek  epigram,  put 
on  whatever  ho  found  on  the  chair  by  his  bedside,  and 
would  have  dono  so  had  it  been  a  general's  uniform,  or 
a  Chinoso  mandarin's  robes. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Prudence  Prymo  and  Harkup 
Hacknoy  had  been  engaged.  They  had  not  often  met 
in  that  long  period ;  for  old  Pryme,  her  father,  lived 
at  the  very  top  of  Northumberland,  and  Harkup  had 
(considering  tho  object  ho  had  in  view)  no  money 
to  spend  in  travelling;  but  they  had  constantly  cor- 
responded, and  Harkup  was,  by  extreme  industry 
and  self-denial,  fast  approaching  the  realisation  of  the 
sum  old  Pryme  insisted  on  before  ho  allowed  Pru- 
dence to  marry.  Ho  had  suffered  such  misery  from 
wedded  poverty  himself  (for  he  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  and  had  married  a  lady),  that  ho  had  vowed  no 
girl  of  his  should  unite  herself  to  a  man  who  could  not 
keep  her  in  comfort,  and  settle  on  her  enough  to  secure 
hex  :i  competency  in  easo  of  widowhood. 

Several  times,  at  intervals  of  many  years,  Harkup 
Hackney  had  been  all  but  ready,  when  the  failure  of 
some  bank  or  sonio  speculation  into  which  craft  had  in- 
voigled  his  simplicity,  threw  him  back  again  as  far  as 
ever  from  tho  altar  and  Prudence.  Ho  was,  howover, 
very  near  them  now ;  and  tho  sum  ho  was  to  rcceivo  as 
travelling  tutor  to  our  party  of  "  nobs "  would  very 
nearly  enable  him  to  present  himself  at  tho  parsonage 
near  the  Borders  to  claim  of  tho  curate  of  eighty  his 
grey-hairod  daughter  of  forty-nine — his  old,  old  bride, 
who  was  still  young  in  his  eyes,  and  fair  too,  for  hart! 
study  had  dimmed  his  sight,  and  the  imago  of  what  she 
was  was  engraven  on  his  heart ;  while  t  ho  recollection 
of  her  constancy,  her  tenderness,  and  her  truth,  made 
her,  to  him,  the  beau  ideal  of  womankind. 

ifarkup  Hackney  was  a  tall,  wiry,  powerful  man,  with 
a  parchment  skin  deeply  furrowed  with  tho  linos  of 
thought ;  long,  wild,  iron-grey  hair,  and  lnntcrn- 
jaws. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

The  love  of  gaming  is  tho  worst  of  ills, 
With  ceaseless  fears  the  hlackeuetl  soul  it  fills  ; 
Kills  health,  pawns  honour,  plunges  in  disgraces, 
Ami  turns  an  angel's  to  a  demon's  face." 

Lytiletow. 

All  tilings  considered  (Harkup  Hacknoy's  ignoranco  of 
the  world  and  its  ways,  his  absence  of  mind,  and  simple 
credulity  of  temper),  he  was  as  unfit  to  be  the  travelling 
tutor  of  the  "fast  party,"  now  at  Bellevuo  Villa,  as  the 
Dominie  of  immortal  memory  himself. 

But  tho  dons  of  his  college  wished  to  serve  Hackney  ; 
they  valued  him ;  his  scholarship  made  him  invaluable 
as  a  tutor  to  those  who  wished  really  to  profit  by  his 
coaching ;  and  tho  young  Marquis  was  so  convinced 
that  "no  end  of  fun"  would  bo  the  result  of  "old 
Hackney-Coach's  "  travelling  tour,  that  he  at  once  de- 
cided that  Hackney  was  the  man  ! 

The  history  of  old  Hackney-Coach's  long  engagement 
was  well  known  to  the  "fast,"  jeering  young  set  he 
attended ;  and  he,  in  his  honest,  simple  heart,  believed 
their  interest  and  sympathy  sincere  ;  and  when  they,  in 
derision,  toasted  Prudence  Pryme,  his  red,  weak  eyes 
would  fill  with  tears,  as,  bowing^ all  round  and  standing 
,up,  ho  would  say,  "  Prudence !  God  bless  her,  and  keep 
her,  and  make  us  happy  together !  1 

To  Arthur  and  Edith,  this  constant  and  deep  attach- 
ment was  intensely  interesting ;  and  they  did  all  they 
could  to  shield  old  Hackney-Coach  from  his  pupils' 
ridicule,  and  to  prevent  his  discovering  that  they  were 
making  him  and  his  Prudence  tho  butts  of  their  poor, 
heartless  wit.  They  need  not  have  feared  for  him ;  he 
never  suspected  evil  or  falsehood  in  any  one. 

However,  the  great  interest  which  Arthur  took  in  old 
Hackney-Coach  made  Roger  Croft,  who  hated  the  former 
with  tho  bitterest  hatred,  and  the  young  Marquis,  who 
was  very  jealous  of  Arthur  on  Edith's  account,  determine 
to  postpone,  if  possible,  to  an  indefinite  period  the  union 
that  now  seemed  to  be  fast  approaching.  Malting  Belle- 
vue  Villa  their  head-quarters,  Roger  Croft  and  the 
Marquis,  who  were  both  fond  of  play,  resolved  to  vary 
the  scene  by  adjourning  for  a  week  or  two  to  Spa,  at 
which  place  desperate  gambling,  in  its  worst  form,  was 
going  on. 

Roger  Croft  was  one  of  the  most  malignant  and  ma- 
licious of  men.  He  disliked  old  Hackney-Coach  for  his 
preference  of  Arthur — a  preference  which  often  sent  a 
flash  of  triumph  to  Edith's  eyes  and  a  flush  to  her  cheek. 

As  for  the  Marquis,  he  was  idle,  rather  stupid,  very 
thoughtless  where  others  were  concerned ;  and  readily 
adopted  and  reproduced  as  his  own  a  most  mischievous 
plan  for  postponing  sine  die  the  union  of  old  Hackney- 
Coach  with  his  Prudence. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  to  get  him  to  the  gaming- 
tables ;  there,  as  they  knew  by  experience,  tho  taste  for 
gambling,  inherent  in  all  of  woman  born,"  would  be 
excited  ;  and  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  he  lost  or 
won,  he  was  equally  certain  to  persevere. 

Now,  had  Hackney  been  even  a  wicked  man  of  the 
world,  he  would  not,  on  any  account  (as  a  travelling 
tutor)  have  shown  himself  openly  at  a  gambling-table, 
•whatever  he  might  have  done  in  private ;  but  he  was  so 
simple,  so  confiding,  and  so  unsuspicious,  that  when 
the  young  Marquis  and  Roger  Croft,  pretending  to  be 
very  interested  about  his  union  with  his  Prudence, 
showed  him  handfnls  of  bank-notes  and  napoleons, 
■which  they  pretended  to  have  won  at  the  tables,  and 
prophesied  that,  in  one  hour  there,  he  would  obtain  the 
needful  sum,  without  any  one  being  at  all  the  poorer, 
since  it  was  a  Government  concern,  old  Hackney- 
Coach  at  once  fell  into  the  snare ;  and  without  leaving 
him  time  to  reflect,  they  hastily  converted  him  into  an 
eligant,  by  putting  on  him  a  surtout  of  the  Marquis's 
(who  was  very  tall),  a  tie  of  Roger  Croft's,  and  a  "  tile," 
us  he  called  it,  of  young  Melton's ;  and  then  old 
Hackney-Coach,  in  company  with  all  his  pupils,  left 
the  bright,  sunny  day  and  the  open  air,  and  was  soon, 
with  a  card  and  a  purse  in  his  hand,  seated  between  the 
young  Marquis  and  Roger  Croft  at  a  long  table,  at 
which  were  crowded  pale,  hollow-eyed,  anxious,  hell- 
hound slaves  of  the  Demon  of  Play. 

Hour  after  hour  there  they  remained,  lost  to  every - 
tliing  but  the  chances  of  tho  game.  There  were 
women — young,  fair  women,  looking  old  and  ugly,  with 
their  intense  anxiety — women  who  ought  to  have  been 
angels  at  home,  fast  becoming  demons  there !  Young 
men,  who  had  forsaken  the  up-hill,  thorny  path  to  Fame 
and  Fortune,  with  the  hope  of  getting  rich  by  one 
lucky  throw ;  and  more  than  one  ot  whom,  having  ven- 
tured his  all,  had  in  his  pocket  a  pistol  wherewith,  in 
case  of  failure,  to  stills  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  to 
cut  short  a  life  of  Poverty  and  Despair. 

Old  Hackney-Coach  at  first  won.  He  went  on,  on, 
on,  and  had  very  nearly  made  himself  master  of  the 
sum  necessary  to  enable  him  at  once  to  reward  his 
Prudence  for  tho  patient  constancy  of  a  long  life.  His 
eyes  were  on  fire,  his  cheek  was  flushed,  his  heart  beat 
high — when  lo !  a  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  he  lost 
ad  '. — all  his  winnings,  and  much  of  his  original  stock! 

By  this  time  it  was  dark  outside,  and  the  lamps  were 
lighted;  and  still  on,  on,  on,  played  poor  Hackney- 
Coach  !  The  young  Marquis,  Roger  Croft,  and  the  res'  , 
were  gone  to  a  restauro.teur  close  by  to  dine,  but 
Hackney  would  not  stir.  Suddenly  Hackney  thought 
be  detected  some  sloight-of  hand  with  regard  to  the 


dice.  Maddened  by  his  losses,  he  rose,  collared  the 
croupier,  and  demanded  to  bo  allowed  to  examine  a 
dico  which  the  latter  had  thrust  into  his  pocket,  and 
which  Hackney  declared  was  loaded.  The  wholo  table, 
upon  this,  rose  in  tmnult ;  a  furious  scuffle  ensued 
between  Hackney  and  the  croupier;  two  of  tho  gam- 
blers fell  to  the  ground  as  tho  combatants,  in  their 
fierce  struggle,  upset  their  chairs.  Suddenly  the  croupier 
drew  a  stiletto  from  his  breast,  and  was  about  to  stab 
Hackney  to  the  heart,  when  the  latter  wrenched  it  from 
him,  and  ho  would  probably  have  killed  hini  there  and 
then,  but  that  two  of  tho  gamblers,  seeingtkc  croupier's 
danger,  caught  Hackney  by  the  coat-tails,  and  held  him 
forcibly  back.  Even  with  sucli  odds  against  him,  "Old 
Hackney-Coach,"  maddened  by  his  losses,  and  the 
cheating  to  which  ho  owed  them,  and  which  he  felt 
cert  ain  he  had  detected,  was  a  very  daugcrous  opponent ; 
and,  still  armed  with  the  poniard  which  he  had  wrenched 
from  the  croupier,  there  would  certainly  have  been 
bloodshed,  had  not  the  young  Marquis  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  returned. 

Of  course,  as  Englishmen,  they  gloried  in  a  fight, 
and  the  certainty  of  thrashing  the  foreigners;"  as  men, 
they  could  not  but  stand  by  and  back  up  their  tutor, 
old  Hackney-Coach.  All  he  insisted  upon  was  his 
right  to  examine  the  dice  through  which  he  had  been 
robbed  of  the  savings  of  a  life.  As  all  connected  with 
the  gaming-house  resisted  what  they  know  would  ruin 
the  character  of  their  establishment,  the  Marquis,  a 
great  bruiser,  brought  his  fists  to  bear  upon  tho  sallow 
faces  of  the  gamblers.  All  his  party  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  Hackney  especially  engaging  with  the  croupier, 
who  soon  gave  in  when  he  saw  his  blood,  which  the 
Marquis  called  his  "  claret,"  soaking  his  embroidered 
shirt-front,  as  it  gushed  from  his  cut  hp  and  broken 
nose. 

Before  the  Police  arrived,  Hackney  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  loaded  dico.  All  tho  parties  were  taken 
before  the  Juge  de  Paix — Anglice,  magistrate.  The 
croupier  was  convicted  of  cheating;  old  Hackney- 
Coach  received  back  all  his  money,  and  in  the  end  the 
croupier  was  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Old  Hackney-Coach,  when  he  once  again  clutched 
the  savings  of  a  life,  registered  a  solemn  vo-.v,  that  as  it 
w«sj  his  first  so  it  should  be  his  last  visit  to  a  gaming- 
table ;  and  nothing  that  the  young  Marquis  or  his 
imitators  could  say  ever  elicited  any  reply  beyond, 
"  Expenentia  docet." 

As  there  was  something  generous  about  the  young 
Marquis,  he  resolved  to  atone  to  "  Old  Hackney-Coach" 
for  the  agony  he  had  caused  him,  by  himself,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  tour,  making  up  the  sum  which  the 
curate,  old  Peter  Pryme,  required  Hackney  to  settle  on 
his  bride ;  and  this  being  communicated  to  Prudence, 
she  is  working  hard  at  her  trousseau  ;  and  the  constant 
old  Hackney-Coach  sees  at  length  vividly  before  him 
the  much  longed-for  end  of  his  "  coaching-days,"  and 
tho  kind  wife  and  happy  home  he  has  looked  forward 
to  for  forty  years ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

REGENT-STREET  GENTS. 

"  Nobody  coming  to  marry  me, 
Nobody  corning  to  wos  !  " 

Old  Song. 

Mrs.  Croft  and  her  daughters  were  much  disappointed 
at  tho  result  of  tho  visit  of  Roger,  the  young  Marquis, 
and  his  "  fast  set "  at  Bellevue  Villa. 

Miss  Croft,  Almeria,  and  Gloriana,  were  all  pretty 
enough  to  have  made  some  impression  on  any  but  "fast 
men  ; "  but,  in  addition  to  the  selfish  callousness  to  the 
charms  of  ladies  that  distinguishes  such  natures,  they 
were  all,  in  this  and  every  other  respect,  such  imitators 
of  their  young  and  noble  leader  that  they  all  admired 
Edith,  and  that  exclusively. 

Before  their  departure  for  Spa.,  and  after  their  return, 
their  eyes  were  all  fixed  on  her,  because  on  her  his  lord- 
ship gazed  so  admiringly.  On  her  every  kind  of  atten- 
tion was  lavished;  the  chair  or  couch  on  which  she  sate 
became  a  throne,  around  which  a  little  Court  was 
formed. 

Very  disagreeable  was  all  this  to  Edith,  who  found 
herself  thus  shut  out  from  the  only  one  she  wished  to 
liave  near  her;  and  reviving  (in  spite  of"  recent  reflec- 
tion, remorse,  and  repentance)  all  the  demons  of  fury, 
jealousy,  rage,  and  detraction,  even  in  tho  bo3om  of 
Gloriana,  the  most  amiable,  or  rather  the  least  nn- 
amiable,  of  the  Croft  family.  Even  old  Hackney-Coach, 
when  he  returned,  found  himself  irresistibly  attracted 
to  Edith's  side  ;  she  was  so  full  of  gentleness  and  sjtu- 
pathy,  and  the  Misses  Croft  were  so  affected,  so  unreal, 
so  cold,  and  so  scornful  to  Roger's  tutor. 

Mr.  Croft  was  very  seldom  with  his  wife  and  family ; 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  England  in  the  affairs  of 
the  old  Earl  and  the  management  of  the  estate.  Be- 
sides, he  was  growing  old,  and  old  trees  do  not  bear 
transplanting.  After  tho  first  novelty  was  over,  conti- 
nental life  became  odious  to  him.  He  missed  his  office ; 
he  could  not  occupj-,  he  could  not  amuse  himself.  He 
hated  foreign  cookery,  whether  French,  German,  or 
Italian;  he  hated  cheap  French  wines — they  disagreed 
witli  him.  no  liked  his  old  crusty  port,  his  roast  beef, 
and  fat  capons ;  the  long-legged,  sinewy,  half:starved 
poultry  abroad,  and  the  tough,  dark,  stringy  meat,  dis- 
gusted him. 


He  was  very  glad  to  get  back  to  Croft  Villa,  and  Mrs. 
Croft  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  for  he  grumbled 
incessantly,  and  was  for  ever  imploring  her  return  to 
her  country  and  her  home. 

Meanwhile,  the  vacation  came  to  an  end.  Old  Hackney- 
Coach  and  all  his  pupils  returned  to  Oxford.  The  Mar- 
quis was  as  good  as  his  word — Harkup  Hackney  gave 
up  coaching ;  he  repaired  to  the  parsonago  where  Pru- 
dence dwelt  with  her  old  father  the  curate.  The  re- 
quired sum  was  settled  on  Prudence,  and  in  his  own 
little  church  old  Peter  Pryme  united  the  hands  of  those 
whose  hearts  had  resisted  the  power  of  absence,  time, 
chance,  and  change  to  sever  them. 

The  bride  felt  she  was  too  old  for  bridesmaids,  a  veil, 
an  orange-blossom  wreath,  favours,  or  a  carriage  and 
four.  In  a  quiet  grey  silk,  and  a  neat  white  bonnet, 
with  soft  veil,  Prudence  walked  to  church  with  Harkup 
Hackney;  her  only  unmarried  sister  being  present.  The 
happy  pair  then  returned  to  tho  parsonage  to  partake  of 
a  quiet,  comfortable  breakfast ;  after  which,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the  rister  of  the  former 
—a  pleasing  old  maid — set  oft'  in  a  fly  for  the  station; 
Miss  Mercy  Pryme  being,  according  to  the  fashion  of  a 
former  day,  included  in  the  wedding  excursion — a  great 
delight  to  her,  for  both  she  and  the  pride  were  going  to 
London  for  the  first  time  in  their  old  lives.  They  were 
going  to  see  all  the  wonders  of  which  country  peoplo 
think  so  much,  and  Londoners  so  little : — St.  Paul's, 
the  Monument,  VVestminstc-r  Abbey,  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Madame  Tus- 
saud's,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  theatres,  Astley's, Crcmornc — everything! 
And  Mercy,  who,  five  years  younger  than  the  bride, 
was  (as  Roger  Croft  observed)  no  chicken  for  all  that," 
yet  entertafned  a  hopo  that,  among  the  myriads  of 
marrying  men  with  which  London  swarms,  she  might 
find  a  husband,  and  was  in  tho  very  highest,  almost 
hoydenish,  spirits. 

Harkup  (who  no  longer  deserves  the  nickname  of 
"  Old  Hackney-Coach  ") ,  Was  extremely  kind  and  liberal ; 
and  a  happier  wedding-party  never  set  out  than  that 
which  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hackney  and  Miss 
Mercy  Pryme.  They  were  borne  in  the  slow,  old,  prim 
fly  to  the  swift  train,  which  by  nightfall  conveyed  them 
to  London,  where  a  cab  deposited  them  at  an  hotel  in 
Covent  Garden. 

[To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


ODORIFEROUS  NAILS. 


This  is  the  poetical  term  which  the  Chinese  give  to 
that  domestic  household  spice — the  clove.  Respectiug 
it  many  interesting  facts  are  to  be  told. 

The  clove-tree,  though  introduced  by  naturalists  into 
other  parts  of  the  world,  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Of  all  useful  plants,  it  has,  perhaps,  the 
most  limited  geographical  distribution.  It  was  origin- 
ally confined  to  five  islands,  but  is  now  allowed  to  bo 
grown  only  in  Amboyna,  where  it  is  not  indigenous, 
and  produces  far  less  than  in  the  parent  soil.  Such  is 
the  blindness  of  monopoly.  It  has  been  described  as 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  elegant,  and  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  known  trees.  In  form  it  resembles  tho 
hazel,  with  the  height  of  a  common  cherry-tree.  A 
straight  trunk  rises  about  five  feet,  before  throwing 
out  branches.  The  bark  is  smooth,  thin,  and  firmly 
laid  on ;  the  wood  is  hard  and  close-grained,  but  of  an 
ugly  colour,  which  prevents  its  employment  in  cabinet- 
work. About  May — which,  in  the  uative  country  of  the 
clove,  leads  in  the  rainy  season — the  tree  sprouts  abun- 
dantly ;  and  the  young  leaves  multiplying,  all  the  plan- 
tation displays  a  mass  of  foliage  of  tho  most  tender 
tints  of  green.  The  blossoms  then  begin  to  form,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fruit ;  at  first  of  a  beryl  colour,  changing 
to  primrose,  deepening  into  blood -red,  and  varying 
thence  to  crimson,  when  it  is  fit  for  gathering,  though 
scarcely  ripe.  Indeed,  the  mature  clove  lose3  much  of 
its  flavour  and  fragrance.  Five  varieties  aro  distin- 
guished :  the  common,  the  female,  the  long,  the  royal, 
which  is  very  rare,  and  the  wild,  which  is  worthless. 
From  the  first  three  a  rich  essential  oil  is  extracted, 
valuable  to  the  chemist.  An  uniform  method  of  culti- 
vation is  practised  in  Amboyna,  where  it  is  a  foreign 
plant ;  but  in  its  native  islands,  where  it  has  been  all 
but  extirpated,  wholo  forests  grow  without  culture, 
producing  a  rich  fruit,  and  flourishing  for  a  hundred 
years  untended  by  the  care  of  man.  Much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  moisture, 
and  tho  absence  of  a  worm  which  occasionally  heads 
in  a  plantation,  destroying  thousands  of  trees  in  a 
season. 

Where  it  is  cultivated,  the  tree  is  propagated  either 
directly  from  the  "mother  cloves,"  or  by  transplanting 
the  young  shrubs  that  spring  up  spontaneously  from 
seeds  scattered  by  the  wind.  This  plan  is  preferred, 
the  plants  raised  by  the  other  method  being  observed  to 
3'ield  more  leaves  than  fruit,  and  growing  very  straight, 
are  difficult  to  climb  in  the  gathering  or  harvest 
season.  The  planter  cannot  reckon  on  success  till  his 
trees  have  reached  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  as  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  progress  they  are  delicate,  re- 
quiring lo  be  shaded  from  the  sun  and  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  Gradually  they  arc  exposed  to  the  open  sky, 
with  a  few  palms  scattered  among  them.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prune  the  branches,  to  weed  the  ground,  and 
keep  the  plantation  sufficiently  open  to  the  heat  and 
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light,  cr  the  hopes  of  the  proprietor  may  be  blasted  by 
a  crcg  of  wild  cloves. 

A'ooct  October,  the  aspect  of  Amboynn,  which  is 
CTorrJsd  with  clove-plantations,  is  singularly  pietu- 
}  whole  island,  with  its  central  hill  and  bold 
-.k,  its  inoanteins  traced  by  the  tracks  of 
iva-stre^rjs,  its  shores  belted  by  graceful 
1ms,  its  plains  diversified  by  piles  of  verdant 
k?drs  at  intervals  painted  with  tints  of  crim- 
e  amid  masses  of  rich  green  foliage,  and 
iizling  under  the  splendour  of  a  sun  never 
that  season,  in  an  oriental  sky.  Then  corn- 
harvest.  The  natives,  divided  into  gangs, 
id  by  Dutch  overseers,  crowd-  the  planta- 
he  ground  is  swept  clean  as  the  floor  of  an 
inarr.  There  is  no  wind  to  shake  down 
t,  and  the  whole  remains  exquisitely  neat, 
is  next  begun.  The  nearest  clusters  are 
i«  hand,  the  more  distant  by  the  aid  of 
ks — men  climbing  among  the  branches,  and 
lown  the  fragrant  harvest  to  the  ground. 
aTe  is  taken  not  to  injure  the  trees,  as  when 
(flfidther  sometimes  cease  bearing  for  years, 
sred,  the  cloves  are  piled  on  hurdles,  and 
jr  several  days  to  the  action  of  smoke  from 
d  fire.  They  are  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
:k  in  the  process,  in  which  state  they  are 
icle  of  commerce.  Some  few  of  the  culti- 
tli£m  in  hot  water,  before  they  are  smoked, 
r  sorts  are  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  These 
overed  by  their  shrivelled  appearance.  The 
*Tally  mix  them  largely  with  the  better 
Sl  good  tree,  -well  cultivated,  produces  about 
pounds ;  though,  as  two-thirds  of  them  are 
irren,  and  many  others  poor  bearers,  the 
a  plantation  does  not  exceed  five  pounds, 
r.  nevertheless,  instances  occur  of  far  greater 
One  tree  is  told  of,  by  writers  entitled  to 
h  bore  l.lOOlbs.  Another  was  known  long 
the  west  of  Amboyna,  which  in  tho  year 
1  l-lulbs. ;  its  trunk  was  eight  feet  in  dia- 
:Ti?  natives  assigning  it  an  age  of  150  years, 
ed.  Such,  however,  are  extraordinary  in- 
ic  produce  of  cn  acre  is  usually  about  3301bs., 
dating  them  at  the  price  now  paid  for  them 
13  worth  about  sixty  guineas, 
riod  spiers  were  eaten  at  every  meal,  sweet- 
erres,  and  spread  upon  cakes,  or  pickled  in 
b  heney.  The  excessive  use  of  them  ha3 
insid.  injurious  to  the  constitution,  though 
lilors  of  tiio  north  ate  them  every  morning, 
.hem  instead  of  their  tobacco,  mingled  them 
its,  tho  scurvy  was  kept  out  of  the  vessels. 
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COUSIN  LUCY. 
U.TDTB  the  snow  sho  i3  sleeping 

In  a  lour,  unbroken  rest. 
With  her  whit?  hancU  fMded  meekly 

Upon  her  quiet  breast ! 
Her  gin^y  hair  lies  smoothiy 

C>io  her  mort/e  brow ; 
Ar.  J  iho  loa<  las.iea  cat  a  shadow 

On  Iter  cheek,  so  colourless  now. 
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Eat  tLe  flowers  of  hope  that  perished, 

When  she  wearily  whispered  "  Adieu  I " 
No  r-mnst-ume.  or  (florioiu  summer, 

Wiil  ever  a^ain  renew. 
The  notitf  that  gushed  so  sweetly 

From  those  pale  lips  under  the  snow, 
>V  -•  v.:- \j  .  .vt:i  by  the  River  of  Life, 

To  be  heard  no  more  below. 

Under  tho  snow  she  is  sleeping, 

wan  flowers  on  her  passionless  breast  | 
Aujl  tlie  wild  winds  sing  a  mournful  dirge 
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HALF-EOUES  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  GREAT  FORGER  OF  EGYPTIAN  RELICS. 
The  arch-forger  at  Thebes  does  not  come  much  for- 
ward in  his  own  person.  He  is  a  certain  Ali  Gamooni, 
who  can  turn  his  hand  to  most  things.  Relics  of  various 
kinds  come  within  the  range  of  his  endeavours ;  but 
scaraba?i,  perhaps,  are  his  greatest  success,  or  at  least 
his  chief  manufacture.  For  the  coarser  descriptions  of 
them  he  ha3,  as  well  as  chance  European  purchasers,  an 
outlet  in  a  native  market.  They  are  bought  from  him 
to  be  carried  up  the  river  into  Nubia,  where  they  are 
favourite  amulets  or  ornaments,  as  mothers  greatly 
delight  to  attach  one  or  two  to  the  girdles  of  short 
thongs,  which  constitute  the  only  article  of  dress  of 
their  children.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  through 
this  very  medium  those  spurious  imitations  come  into 
the  possession  of  travellers,  who  may  not  be  likely  to 
suspect  the  pedigree  of  objects  presenting  themselves 
thus  in  remote  situations  and  under  such  unsophis- 
ticated circumstances. 

But  Ali  Gamooni  is  capable  of  considerably  more 
artistic  efforts  than  the  production  of  merely  the  inferior 
kinds  of  scarabtei  to  suit  the  light  purses  cf  Nubian 
mothers.  The  more  elegant  and  well-finished  descrip- 
tions are  not  beyond  his  range.  The  material  he  uses 
is,  for  the  most  part,  that  which  the  ancients  them- 
selves also  largely  employed,  a  close-grained,  easily-cut 
limestone,  which,  after  it  is  graven  into  shape  and 
lettered,  receives  a  greenish  glaze,  by  being  baked  in  a 
shovel  with  brass  filings.  Working  in  this  way,  some  of 
his  copies  are  singularly  good ;  and  as  for  his  examples 
of  the  unimportant  coarser  sorts,  which  the  old  Egyp- 
tians with  little  care  seem  to  have  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
antiques.  He  has  now  had  long  practice,  for  I  find  in 
an  incidental  note  that  a  writer  on  Egyptian  subjects 
hikes  credit  for  having  furnished  Ali  some  twenty  years 
ago  (as  it  would  appear),  with  broken  penknives  and 
other  appliances  to  aid  his  already  manifested  talent,  in 
the  somewhat  fantastic  hope  of  flooding  the  local  market 
with  '  curiosities,'  and  so  savinfr  the  monuments  from 
being  laid  under  contribution.  The  patron  might  have 
been  surprised  had  he  learned  the  growing  aptitude  of 
the  ■protCtji.  Not  merely  a  proficient  in  close  imitation, 
he  now  aspires  to  the  creative.  On  tho  faith  of  my 
having  been  several  times  in  his  workshop  and  having 
seen  the  mysteries  of  hi3  urt,  he  actually  came  to  me 
one  day  with  a  sketcli  of  a  group  of  hieroglyphics, 
neatly  drawn  in  pencil  by  himself,  to  beg  advico  as  to 
his  engraving  them  on  a  scaraboeus.  Tho  text,  ho  said, 
he  had  copied  accurately  from  a  wall  of  Mediuet  Haboo ; 
but  he  added  that,  for  a  cartouch  with  a  king's  name, 
which  tho  original  there  contained,  he  had  substituted 
another,  which  he  found  to  bo  of  uncommon  occurrence, 
with  the  view  of  preparing  a  rarer  and  therefore  more 
valuable  rebc ;  and  ho  wished  particularly  to  ascertain 
whether  there  would  bo  any  inconsistency  between  tho 
adopted  name  and  the  inscription. — Thebes. 

OOING  DOWN  A  FROZEN  NIAGARA. 

We  had  accomplished  in  safety  a  distance  of  scarcely 
more  than  150  yards  when,  as  I  was  looking  at  the 
Jungfrau,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation from  Victor,  who  appeared  to  stagger,  and 
all  but  lose  hi3  balance.  At  first  the  idea  of  some  sort 
of  seizure  or  an  attack  of  giddiness  presented  itself; 
but  without  stopping  to  inquire,  I  at  once  turned  round, 
drove  my  good  eight-foot  asli  pole  as  deeply  sis  possible 
through  the  surface  layer  of  fre3h  snow  into  the  firmer 
stratum  beneath,  tightened  tho  ropo  to  give  Victor 
support,  and  shouted  to  Peter  to  do  the  same.  All  this 
was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  a  glance  at  onco  showed 
me  what  had  happened.  Victor  was  safe  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  a  layer  or  couche  of  snow,  ten  inches  to  a 
foot  in  thickness,  had  given  very  exactly  beneath  his 
feet,  and  first  gently,  and  then  fleet  us  an  arrow,  went 
gliding  down,  with  that  unpleasant  sound  somewhat 
resembling  t lie  cscapo  of  steam,  which  is  so  trying  to 
the  nerves  of  the  bravest  man,  when  ho  knows  its  full 
and  true  significance.  At  first,  a  mass  eighty  to  ono 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  fifteen  in  length, 
alono  gave-  way ;  but  the  contagion  spread,  and  ere 
another  minute  had  elapsed,  the  slopes  right  and  left  of 
us,  for  an  extent  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  were  in  move- 
ment, and,  like  a  frozen  Niagara,  went  crashing  down 
the  ice-precipices  and  seracs  that  still  lay  between  us 
and  tho  Aletsch  glacier,  1,800  to  2,000  feet  below.  The 
spectacle  was  indescribably  sublime,  and  tho  suspense 
for  a  moment  rather  awful,  as  we  were  clinging  to  nn 
incline  at  least  as  steep  aa  that  on,  the  Grindelwald  sido 
of  the  Rtrnhlnck — to  name  a  familiar  example — and  it 
wa3  questionable  whether  cscapo  would  be  possible,  if 
the  layer  of  snow  on  tho  portion  of  the  slopo  wo  Baa 
just  been  traversing  should  give  way  before  wo  coidd 
retrace  our  steps.  Not  a  moment  was  to  bo  lost ;  no 
word  was  spoken  afterjtho  first  exclamation,  and  hastily 
uttered  "  Av,  col !  ct  vtte  I"  and  then  in  dead  silenco, 
with  batons  held  aloft  like  harpoons,  ready  to  be  plunged 
into  tho  lower  arid  older  layers  of  snow,  wo  Btole  quietly 
but  rapidly  up  towards  the  now  friendly-looking  cor- 
niche,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  onco  more  in  safety 
on  tho  ridge,  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for  our  great 
deliverance,  which,  though  they  did  not  find  utterance 
in  words,  were,  I  believe,  none  the  less  sincerely  i'olt  by 
all  of  us. — Peak.*,  Passes,  and  Glaciers. 


A  WOMAN'S  WOEDS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 
WriEN  you  hear  a  woman  exclaim,  "Oh,  what  a  fool  I 
was  to  'reject  so  many  lovers,  and  then  take  up  with 
what  I  did  !"  be  assured  she  married  the  first  man  who 
made  her  an  offer,  doing  more  than  half  the  courting 
herself ;  and  that  many  a  time  her  hen-pecked  husband 
has  wished  she  had  rejected  him ! 

When  you  hear  an  old  maid  declare  herself  a  man. 
hater,  and  boast  of  the  hearts  she  won,  and  that  she 
might  have  been  Mrs.  Such-an-one  and  Mrs.  So-and-so, 
depend  upon  it  she  has  been  a  beau-hunter  all  her  days, 
and  ne'er  won  a  victory ! 

When  you  hear  a  widow  BBS  she  "will  not  marry 
again  ;  her  broken  heart  is  buried  in  the  grave  of  her 
husband ;  the  world  is  so  dark,  would  she  could  die ! " 
there  is  no  doubt  she  is  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of 
some  unwary  youth,  and  will  take  him  captive  ere 
long ! 

AYhen  you  see  a  widower  wring  his  hands  and  wonder 
what  will  become  of  him,  now  the  angel  Almirais  gone, 
you'll  find  he  had  one  eye  on  Matilda  at  his  wife's  grave, 
watching  her  through  crocodile  tears,  and  if  she  don't 
fill  "angel  Ahnira's"  plaeo  in  less  than  ono  year,  (all 
for  tho  children's  sake,  of  course,)  why,  it  won't  be  his 
fault. 

When  you  hear  an  old  bachelor  say  he  is  happy 
living  alono;  that  he  hates  women,  but  considers  them 
a  necessary  nuisance,  and  only  fit  to  bako  and  sew ; 
know  that  he  has  been  jilted  by  some  merciless  coquette, 
and  his  days  are  passed  in  mourning,  not  for  his  sins, 
but  over  blighted  hopes. 

When  a  woman,  in  presence  of  strangers,  puts  her 
arm  around  her  husband's  neck,  saying  "  My  dear !  my 
precious  one  !  I  lovo  you  more  than  any  one  else !"  (as 
though  that  wasn't  her  duty,)  you  will  find  her  to  be  a 
"  married  flirt,"  or  an  inveterate  scold,  capable  of  rais- 
ing a  domestic  storm  every  hour  in  tho  day,  as  Bridget 
can  testify,  and  an  adept  in  "  curtain  lectures,"  &  la 
Mrs.  Caudle. 

_  When  a  man's  words  are  all  honey  in  public,  when 
his  wife's  eye  glances  timidly  to  his  face  as  she  speaks, 
her  heart  evidently  fluttering  lest  she'll  say  something 
to  displease  her  liege  lord  ;  when  children's  voices  are 
suddenly  hushed  to  a  whisper  as  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
step falls  upon  their  ear,  instead  of  tho  glad,  ringing 
shout  welcoming  "father"  home,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  his  being  cold,  stern,  and  forbidding — a  tyrant 
at  home. 

When  you  hear  men  or  women  say  they  hate  chil- 
dren ;  that  children  are  "  unmitigated  nuisances ;"  and 
a  homo  where  children  dwell  is,  to  them,  a  perfect  pan- 
demonium ;  mark  such — they  have  no  warm  spot  in 
their  hearts ;  love  of  self  predominates  ;  they  are  cold, 
selfish,  feelingless,  and  unsympathising  in  their  inter- 
course with  others,  and  prizing  only  what  will  contri- 
bute to  their  own  gratification. 


A  MODERN  EXILE  OP  SIBERIA. 
Tfie  following  communication  from  Siberia — the  dread- 
ful region  to  which  Russia  exiles  its  patriots ;  or,  as  it 
calls  them,  rebels — is  full  of  thrilling  interest : — 

"  I  arrived  here  the  day  beforo  yesterday,  in  tho  even- 
ing, in  the  company  of  two  gendarmes,  worn  out  with 
my  journey,  and  perishing  with  cold,  for  of  lato  wo  have 
had  us  much  as  thirty-live  degrees  of  frost,  to  say  no- 
thing of  a  fearful  snowstorm.  Thero  was  not  even  a 
place  to  pass  the  night  in,  for  wo  travelled  through  the 
steppes,  where  tho  only  inhabitants  aro  Tartars,  who 
live  in  poor  and  dirty  hovels ;  no  stoves,  only  badly- 
built  chimneys,  whero  they  keep  up  a  lire  day  and  night. 
They  uso  no  beds,  or  furnituro  of'  any  kind,  but  sleep 
all  together  on  a  board  raised  half  a  foot  from  tho 
ground,  covered  with  a  dirty  fur.  On  this  board  they 
lie,  sit,  oat — in  a  word,  pass  their  lives :  filth  amd  un- 
cleanliness  aro  visible  everywhere. 

"  They  aro  a  neglected  people,  with  scarcely  any  idea 
of  religion,  with  very  moderate  wonts,  and  dragging  on 
their  wretched  life  from  day  to  day,  neither  knowing 
nor  desiring  anything  better.  But  even  the  lifo  of  tho 
Siberian  Christians  is  quite  different  from  ours.  Wo 
three  are  now  seeking  a  common  lodging,  and  perhaps 
wo  shall  manage.  Our  greatest  troublo  will  be  the  food, 
which  is  hero  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
hi  impossible  for  us  to  eat  it.  How  sorry  I  am 
that  I  did  not  learn  cookery,  for  now  I  shall 
havo  not  only  to  cook  for  myself,  but  also  to  buid 
a  stove,  for  hero  everything  is  cooked  in  a  stove  after 
the  fire  is  put  out,  as  our  bread  is  made,  and  no 
other  stovo  is  hero  known.  Yesterday  I  tried  to  cook 
somo  pieces  of  meat,  which  I  got  at  Tobolsk,  and  will 
make  somo  more  attempts:  but  thero  comes  another 
difficulty,  for  thero  aro  no  condiments  but  pepper  ond 
salt — no  butter,  no  eggs  ;  tho  potatoes  aro  frozen ;  tho 
Hour  of  tho  commonest  kind  ;  and  tho  bread  so  bad, 
that  it  is  more  like  clay.  In  a  word,  everything  for  tho 
table  is  bad.  A  cookery  book  would  be  very  useful  to 
me ;  but  where  to  get  it !  Thero  is  not  a  book  shop  for 
thousands  of  versts  round. 

"  Oh  !  how  sad  and  dreary  is  tho  lifo  of  an  exile — at 
least,  if  ho  could  bo  cheered  by'the  stato  of  his  own 
native  land  ;  but  alas  !  you  are  equally  oppressed  by  an 
intolerable  despotism,  and  God  only  knows  when  it 
shall  cease.  May  lie  havo  you  and  all  our  dear  friends 
in  liis  saf'o  keeping,  is  tho  constant  prayer  of  your 
loving  brother." 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

It  is  stated  that  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Alice  with 
the  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  will  bo  solemnized,  at  Osborne,  on 
the  1st  of  July  next. 

Plenty  of  Lawyers. — There  are  101  now  applicants  for 
admission  during  the  present  term  as  attornoys,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  applications  for  ro-admission  and  to  take  out 
renewed  certificates. 

Mabbiages  ik  Liverpool. — It  may  be  stated,  as  a  matter 
in  some  measure  gratifying  to  the  public,  that  during  last 
year  there  were  3,833  marriages  celebrated  in  the  ohurches 
and  chapels  of  Liverpool.  Of  these,  2,892  were  solemnized 
in  tho  Established  churches,  868  in  Roman  Catholio  chapels, 
and  73  in  Dissenting  chapels  of  all  denominations. 

Childben  in  Wobkhousbs. — At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  there  were  at  least  62,125  children  in  the  work- 
houses of  England  and  Wales.  Of  these,  13,743  were  illegi- 
inato.  Of  tho  others,  7,313  had  lost  one  parent,  and  11,385 
had  lost  both  parents.  6,311  had  beon  deserted  by  the  father, 
2,102  by  tho  mother,  1,180  by  both  parents.  The  fathers  of 
1,031  were  either  transported  or  in  prison  for  some  crime. 

Wondebful  Peoduction. —  A  marvel  of  fancy-work,  de- 
serving tho  designation  of  a  work  of  art,  is  on  view  at  the 
Great  Exhibition.  It  is  a  raised  crochet  counterpane,  by 
Miss  Jane  Berwick.  The  roses  contain  2,606,370  stitches, 
the  leaves  191,880,  tho  grapes  68,851,  the  stars  60,100,  and 
tho  flowers  14,620,  making  a  total  of  2,921,821  stitches.  The 
quantity  of  crochet-cotton  used  was  62,000  yards;  the  time 
taken  for  its  entire  completion  was  three  months,  working 
on  au  average  twelve  hours  per  day. 

Instruments  in  Scotch  Chdbches. — What  would  the  old 
Presbyters  say  to  tho  following: — "Wo  believe  wo  are  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  Ayr  has  led  the  way  in  the  introduction 
of  instrumental  musio  into  worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  For  tho  last  two  Sunday  mornings,  during  the 
special  diets  of  worship  for  the  militia,  in  the  New  Church, 
the  precentor,  Mr.  Fraser,  with  the  consent  of  the  officiating 
ministers,  was  assisted  in  leading  the  psalmody  by  a  selected 
number  of  the  instruments  of  the  fine  regimental  band." 

An  Indian  Wedding. — We  have  accounts  of  the  marriage 
of  the  son  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Rajah  of  Chumba.  The  Cashmere  chief  came  to  the 
wedding  with  his  whole  court  and  10,000  followers.  The 
marriage  presents  were  numerous  and  costly.  According  to 
the  Rajpoot  custom,  each  chief  on  becoming  a  guest  received 
a  present  of  a  bag  of  money.  During  the  hours  of  the  night 
tho  nuptial  knot  was  tied,  a  form  which  is  literally  performed 
according  to  Hindoo  custom,  by  tying  the  garments  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  together,  while  the  incantations  are 
read.  The  bridegroom  is  a  boy  of  nine,  the  bride  an  infant. 
The  marriage  ceremonies  are  said  to  have  cost  the  Rajah 
70,000  rupees,  and  tho  Maharajah  about  fifteen  lakhs. 

Scientific  Painting. — In  a  painting  now  exhibiting  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hopely,  called  "  The  Birth  of  a  Pyramid,"  the 
artist  has  endeavoured  to  develop  a  system  of  colour  prac- 
tised, as  he  conceives,  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  mural 
paintings.  He  supposes  that  their  balance  of  colour  repre- 
sents, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  proportions  of  the  hues  of 
the  solar  spectrum ;  and  that  these  hues,  by  a  special  arrange- 
ment, produce  upon  the  eye  an  agreeable  and  harmonious 
effect.  The  subject  of  the  work  is  based  on  the  following 
text: — "Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  daughter  of  Nef 
Chofo,  King  of  Egypt,  commanded  each  of  her  numerous 
admirers  to  bring  her  a  sculptured  stone;  such  numbers 
obeyed  her,  that  she  was  enabled,  from  the  result,  to  con- 
struct one  of  the  Pyramids." 

The  Money  Taken  at  the  Exhibition. — The  daily  amount 
of  silver  taken  at  tho  Exhibition  exceeds  four  hundred- 
weight. The  payments  of  gold  are  few,  always  in  half- 
sovereigns,  when  parties  of  four  pass  in.  Nearly  all  the 
sijver  is  in  half-crowns—the  percentage  of  florins  and  six- 
pences being  exceedingly  small,  probably  not  amounting 
together  to  a  tithe  of  the  whole  sum.  The  percentage  of 
bad  money  is  exceedingly  small.  On  Tuesday,  out  of  all 
the  silver  taken  at  tho  doors,  only  one  florin  and  one  half- 
crown  were  found  to  bo  counterfeit,  and  these  were  such 
perfect  imitations,  that  they  were  not  observed  till  the  money 
was  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  where  they  were  de- 
tected at  a  glance  among  their  fellows,  and  at  once  split  in 
two,  and  returned  to  the  Commissioners.  It  required  some 
confidence  in  the  Bank  offioials  to  believe  them  bad  even 
after  their  rejection ;  and  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the 
very  small  number  that  have  been  presented,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  "nttered"  them,  did  so 
with  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that 
they  were  tendering  genuine  coin  of  the  realm.  At  the  close 
of  each  day  the  money  taken  is  counted,  weighed,  and  re- 
moved to  the  Bank  in  cabs,  whither  are  also  sent  the  crossed 
checks,  which  are  now  coming  in  very  liberally  for  packages 
of  shilling  tickets. 

Seeing  Ourselves  as  Others  Sbe  Us. — One  of  the  French 
writers  now  in  London  is  pleased  to  write  homo  to  his  fellow- 
Parisians  that  two  features  of  English  society  are,  their  ex- 
tensive patronage  of  favourite  preachers  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  patent  medicines!  "Tho  rich  of  London, 
especially  the  ladies,"  ho  says,  "  are  great  patrons  of  parti- 
cular priests  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  generally  write 
poetry,  and  possess  a  pleasing  address  and  engaging  voice. 
Whether  the  national  churches  are  not  large  enough  to  re- 
coive  all  the  Christian  congregations  of  the  nigher  classes,  I 
lenow  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  many  private  establishments  for  a  select  public 
worship,  where  tho  officiating  priest  is  paid  well,  invited  to 
dine  with  the  nobility,  loaded  with  presents,  and  made  what 
in  England  is  called  a  !  pet.'  Ho  is  a  religious  luxury,  in 
fact,  for  tho  rich  only,  and  preaches,  I  am  told,  a  polite  and 
fashionable  divinity.  I  have  visited  ono  of  theso  places  for 
prayer  and  devotion,  but  it  had  not  much  the  appearance  of 
a  church  outside,  and  I  could  only  understand  a  very  little 
of  what  the  preacher  said,  as  this  class  of  clergy,  like  artistes 
of  tho  stage,  put  on  an  artificial  voice.  English  cookery," 
he  observes,  "is  very  plain — consisting  principally  of  roast 
beef  or  mutton — i.  e.,  boiled  in  an  oven  in  an  ocean  of  gravy. 
The  fish,  which  is  generally  splendid,  is  desecrated  in  the 
same  way.  To  vary  these  substantial  dishes  3'ou  have  tartes, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  rhubarb ;  the  crust  is  heavy 
and  sticky,  like  a  piece  of  soap.  These  dishes  are  served 
without  any  seasoning.  A  cruet-frame  is  put  before  each 
guest,  containing  tho  most  violent  spices  and  condiments 
known  in  tho  world.  Oil  i3  alone  omitted,  as  too  fade  for 
English  palates.  Salad,  or  rather  a  kind  of  grass  decorated 
with  the  name,  i3  served  with  a  seasoning  of  white  sauce, 
which  strongly  resemble*  vitriol.  The  natives  eat  it  with 
their  fingers,  fork*  being  specially  reserved  for  cheese  and 
oranges," 


THE  JESTER 

II  is  singular  how  rapidly  some  young  gentlemen  from 
the  country  lose  their  colour,  when  visiting  largo  cities. 
They  go  there  very  green,  and  invariably  come  away  done 
very  brown. 

A  lunatic  in  an  asylum  was  informed  by  his  brother  that 
considerable  property  had  fallen  to  the  family,  and  asked 
what  disposition  should  be  made  of  his.  "  You  let  me  out, 
and  I'll  take  care  of  it,"  was  tho  reply. 

"I  wish  to  know,  sir,  if  you  called  me  an  ass?  " — "Yes, 
sir,  but  I  qualified  it." — "Aha,  sir !  you  qualified  it,  did  you? 
The  better  for  you,  sir ;  and  pray  how  did  you  qualify  it  ?  " 
— "I  said  you  were  an  ass— all  but  the  ears ! " 

A  Fbenchaian  was  recently  seen  bargaining  for  half-a- 
dozen  sheep.  "What  are  you  about?"  said  a  friend.  "I 
have  heard  say,"  replied  Monsieur,  "that  if  you  want  to 
make  money,  you  must  buy  sheep  and  sell  deer.  I  shall  buy 
de  sheep  and  sell  do  venison ! " 

Reaulibu  was  one  day  visited  by  a  noble  and  unprofessional 
person,  who  reproached  him  with  not  having  returned  his 
first  visit.  "You  and  I,"  said  the  satirist,  'are  upon  dif- 
ferent terms.  I  lose  my  time  when  I  pay  a  visit ;  you  only 
get  rid  of  yours  when  you  do  so." 

Stebne,  who  used  his  wife  very  ill,  was  one  day  talking  to 
Garrick  in  a  fine  sentimental  manner  in  praise  of  conjugal 
love  and  fidelity.'  "The  husband,"  said  Sterne,  "who  be- 
haves unkindly  to  his  wife,  deserves  to  have  his  houso  burnt 
over  his  head."  "  If  you  think  so,"  said  Garrick,  "  I  hope 
your  house  is  insured." 

A  wag  had  kept  up  a  continual  firo  of  witticisms  at  a  social 
party,  when  a  puritanical  gentleman,  who  enjoyed  sermons 
and  snuff  better  than  jokes  and  puns,  sharply  observed,  "  If 
you  keep  on,  you  will  make  every  decent  person  leave  the 
houso."  "That  would  be  a  sorry  joke,"  was  the  dry  reply ; 
"for  you  would  certainly  bo  very  lonesome  when  left  here 
alone." 

Modeen  Dictionaby. — Water — A  clear  fluid,  once  used  as 
drink.  Honesty — An  excellent  joke.  Mural  Felicity — Potatoes 
and  turnips.  Tongue — A  little  horse  which  is  continually 
running  away.  Dentist— A  person  who  finds  work  for  his 
own  teeth  by  taking  out  those  of  other  people.  My  Deai — 
An  expression  used  by  man  and  wife  at  the  commencement 
of  a  quarrel.  Policeman — A  man  employed  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Bargain — A  ludicrous  transac- 
tion, in  which  each  party  thinks  he  cheated  the  other.  Doctor 
— A  man  who  kills  you  to-day  to  save  you  from  dying  to- 
morrow. Author — A  dealer  in  words,  who  often  gets  paid  in 
his  own  coin.  Friend — A  person  who  will  not  assist  you, 
because  he  knows  your  love  will  excuse  him.  Editor — A 
poor  wretch  who  empties  his  brain  in  order  to  fill  his  sto- 
mach. Wealth — The  most  respectable  quality  of  men.  Bon- 
net— A  female  head-dress  for  the  front  seats  of  the  opera. 
Critic — A  bad  dog  that  goes  unchained,  and  barks  at  every- 
thing he  does  not  comprehend.  Esquire — Everybody,  yet 
nobody.  Jury — Twelve  prisoners  in  a  box  to  try  one 
or  more  at  the  bar.  State's  Evidence — A  wretch  who  is 
pardoned  for  being  baser  than  his  comrades.  Public  Abuse 
— The  mud  with  which  every  traveller  is  spattered  on 
the  road  to  destruction.  Modesty — A  beautiful  flower  that 
flourishes  in  secret  places.  Lawyer — A  learned  gentleman, 
who  rescues  your  estate  from  your  enemy,  and  keeps  it  him- 
self. The  Grave — An  ugly  hole  in  the  ground,  which  lovers 
and  poets  wish  they  were  in,  but  take  uncommon  means  to 
keep  out  of.  Tragedian — A  fellow  with  a  tin  pot  on  his  head, 
who  stalks  about  the  stage  and  gets  into  a  terrible  passion 
for  so  much  a  night.  Money— The  god  of  tho  Nineteenth 
Century. 


HOME  HINTS 

Dusting  meat  well  with  black  pepper  is  a  good  protection 
against  flies. 

Gnat-Stings  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  over  the  part 
affected  with  a  little  lemon  or  lime-juice. 

Flowees  in  Bedbooms. — Flowers  should  never  be  kept  in 
bedrooms  or  nurseries,  as  they  give  out  carbonic  acid  during 
the  night. 

A  good  wife  cannot  do  better  than  persuade  her  husband 
to  put  something,  however  trifling,  into  the  savings' -bank 
every  week. 

Stale  Bread,  when  immersed  in  cold  water  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  re-baked  for  about  an  hour,  is  nearly  equal  to 
new-baked  bread. 

Medicinb  Stains  may  be  removed  from  silver  spoons  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  rag  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
washing  it  off  with  soapsuds. 

Hot  Days. — During  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  in  summer, 
all  windows  should  be  kept  closed,  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  hot  air ;  for  the  air  is  hotter  out  of  doors  than  within. 

Fob  Fine  Wobk. — A  globe  of  glass  filled  with  water,  with 
a  light  placed  before  it,  is  used  by  the  French  peasants  who 
make  lace.  This  greatly  increases  the  vividness  of  the  light. 

Begin  Eaely.— -Never  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  a  dinner  dressed. 
French  cooks,  who  excel  us  in  the  culinary  art,  begin  in  the 
morning  early,  and  thus  have  everything  done  and  ready  at 
the  proper  time. 

A  substitute  for  turpentine  has  just  been  introduced, 
which  may  possibly  supersede  its  use  altogether.  It  is 
obtained  from  petroleum  and  asphaltum,  and  can  be  sold  at 
one-third  of  the  price  of  turpentine,  being  produced  from  tho 
works  of  an  asphaltum  company. 

Jellies. — A  very  small  quantity  of  gum-dragon  will  make 
a  pint  of  very  stiff,  full-bodied  jelly,  when  dissolved  in  water. 
This  preparation  strengthens  the  consistence  of  savoury  jel- 
lies (when  added  to  them  over  boiling  water,  and  mixed 
together  in  a  liquid  state),  and  is  a  great  improvement  to 
meat  pies.  , 

Ventilation  of  Bedrooms. — A  simple  method  to  ventilate 
bedrooms  would  be  to  irisert  over  all  the  bedroom-doors  fan- 
lights hung  on  centres,  to  open  and  close  at  pleasure ;  for  as 
these  doors  generally  open  on  to  the  landing,  which  is  itself 
mostly  open  to  the  top,  all  the  bad  air  might  be  conveyed 
away  through  the  trap-door,  or  by  windows  in  the  stairs,  and 
produce  none  of  the  draughts  that  might  exist  by  making 
any  aperture  in  the  room  itsolf. 

Tbeatment  of  Bubns  ob  ScaldS. — Common  white  soap 
(Castile)  is  perhaps  the  best  general  remedy.  Tho  requisite 
quantity  of  soap  ought  first  to  bo  scraped,  and  then  made 
into  a  thick  lather  with  the  addition  of  a  little  lukewarm 
water,  after  which  it  should  bo  spread  on  strips  of  linen  to 
the  thickness  of  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  an  inch.  In  applying  this 
plaster,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soap  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  whole  of  the  injured  surface ;  for  where  it 
does  not  touch,  the  wound  will  not  heal  freely.  Tho  dressing 
may  be  renewed  once  in  twenty-four  hours— not  oftener, 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

In  Catholic  countries,  St.  Catherine  was  considered  the 
patroness  of  learning ;  and  her  figure  was  placed  in  libraries 
in  the  stead  of  the  Minerva  of  the  ancients  among  the  Greoks 

and  Romans. 

Victobia  Regia. — The  magnificent  queen  of  water-lilies — 
the  Victoria  Segia — was  not  discovered  until  the  year  1837, 
when  Sir  Robert  Schomberg  found  it  growing  in  a  river,  not 
previously  visited,  in  British  Guiana.  But  the  seeds  being 
brought  over,  failed  to  grow,  and  the  beautiful  plantremained 
a  stranger  to  this  country  until  the  year  1847,  when  other 
seeds  were  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Carter,  which  germinated 
both  at  Kow  and  Chatsworth,  flowering  at  the  latter  place 
in  1849,  when  blossoms  were  presented  to  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert. 

Truffles. — Truffles  are  a  subterraneous  fungi,  and  there- 
fore difficult  to  discover.  The  acute  faculty  of  smell  pos- 
sessed by  some  dogs  has  caused  them  to  be  trained  as  hunters 
of  these  vegetables.  Tho  truffles  having  a  strong  and  pecu- 
liar odour,  which  rises  to  tho  surface  of  tho  ground  in  which 
they  are  growing,  are  quickly  discovered  by  the  fine  scent  of 
the  dog.  In  some  countries  where  truffles  are  found,  pigs 
are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  gain  a  crop,  but  all  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccess- 
ful.  They  are  frequently  sold  as  high  as  16s.  a  pound. 

The  Missing  Python.— The  Pythons  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  are  fed  with  rabbits,  which  they  destroy  by  wind- 
ing round  and  crushing  them ;  they  are  then  more  easily 
swallowed.  The  bones  forming  the  jaws  and  face,  so  to  call 
it— unlike  what  is  seen  in  mammalia,  where  they  arc  firmly 
locked  together,  and  where  the  lower  jar  moves  on  closely- 
bound  hinges — are  all  loose  and  unconnected,  oxcept  by  skin 
and  ligaments.  A  very  remarkable  circumstance  occurred 
here  some  years  ago.  A  large  python,  in  a  well-secured  cage 
containing  others,  and  of  these  one  nme  feet  long,  was  fed 
one  evening  with  three  guinea-pigs  and  a  rabbit.  The  next 
morning  the  python  nine  feet  long  was  missing,  and,  as 
escape  was  impossible,  the  question  arose  what  could  have 
becomeof  it?  The  truth  was  soon  evident;  theother  python, 
not  much  larger  than  itself,  had  swallowed  it.  How  it  was. 
done,  no  one  could  tell,  as  it  must  have  happened  in  the 
night.  The  victim  may  have  been  torpid  and  incapable  of 
resistance,  or  a  terrific  struggle  have  occurred  before  it  was 
overpowered ;  but  the  fact  was  evident,  in  the  victor  lying 
torpid,  and  bloated  to  double  his  ordinary  dimensions. 

 *  

RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

In  1505,  shillings  were  first  coined  in  England. 

Slaves  of  both  sexes  were  publicly  sold  in  England  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Hats  were  not  much  used  until  1500 ;  though  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  a  statute  of  Richard  III.,  by  which  the 
price  of  a  hat  is  limited  to  twenty-pence. 

In  1567,  glass  was  such  a  rarity,  as  not  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  It  is  probable  that  glass 
windows  were  not  introduced  into  farm-houses  until  the 
reign  of  James  1. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  m.,  the  clergy  were  the  principal 
medical  practitioners.  Although  the  age  was  warlike,  sur- 
gery was  little  understood ;  and  dissection  was  decried  as 
a  barbarous  outrage  upon  the  dead. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that 
salads,  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots,  were  generally 
produced  in  England.  When  Queen  Catharine  wanted  a 
salad,  she  used  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Holland  to 
obtain  it ! 

Scabcity  op  Books.— In  the  reign  of  Henry  TV.,  by  one  of 
the  statutes  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oxford,  it  was  ordered, 
"  that  no  student  shall  occupy  a  book  in  the  library  above 
one  hour  at  the  most,  so  that  others  may  not  be  hindered 
from  the  use  of  the  same."  At  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  were  only  four  classics  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris ;  -these  were — one  copy  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Boethius ;  the  rest  consisted  chiefly  of  books  of  devotion, 
astrology,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  medicine,  with  pan- 
dects, chronicles,  and  romances.  A  single  book  was  of  vast 
importance  in  those  days.  The  prior  and  convent  of  Rochester 
declared  that  they  would,  every  year,  pronounce  sentence  of 
damnation  on  him  who  should  purloin  a  Latin  copy  of 
Aristotle's  Physics,  or  even  obliterate  the  title. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

In  cities,  youth  is  but  old  age  with  a  varnish. 
A  euined  character  is  as  picturesque  as  a  ruined  castle. 
The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  romantic  lover  hunts  a  wild-fire,  and  vows  that  it  is  a 

star. 

Noble  actions  are  best  seen  when  looked  at  with  an  eye  to 
emulation. 

The  greatest  abuse  of  the  faculties  God  has  given  us  is 

their  disuse. 

Povebty  is  like  a  panther;  look  it  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
it  will  turn  from  you. 

He  who  does  evil  that  good  may  come,  pays  a  toll  to  the 
devil  to  let  him  into  heaven. 

Though  death  is  before  the  old  man's  face,  he  may  be  as 
near  the  young  man's  back. 

Some  persons  would  seem  to  have  a  right  to  spend  their 
lives  in  trifling,  since  nature  sat  the  examplo  by  trifling  when 
she  made  them. 

AFFLICTION. 
Affliction  is  the  wholesome  soil  of  virtue ; 
Where  patience,  honour,  sweet  humanity, 
Calm  fortitude,  take  root,  and  strongly  flourish. 
A  Sedative. — A  thousand  years  hence,  and  what  will  It 
matter  ?  With  what  a  power  this  thought  sometimes  strikes 
at  the  root  of  our  earthly  hopes  and  plans !   How  it  relaxes 
our  clutching  grasp  of  the  things  for  which  we  are  so  hotly 
contending  !   What  then  will  have  become  of  our  racking 
fears,  our  smiles  of  joy,  our  bitter  tears  of  pain?  Other 
insects  will  occupy  our  places,  and  be  toiling  up-hill,  as  w« 
did,  with  their  ono  mighty  grain  of  sand ;  shrinking  fear- 
fully, as  we  did,  from  the  crushing  heel  of  fate :  saying,  as 
we  do,  that  they  believe  in  another  life  after  this,—  acting,  as 
wo  do,  as  if  this  life  were  the  end  of  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  SECRET  TEfBI  VAT,. 

T»n»,  fell  through  the  niffht. 

1  out  the  fair  summer  airy,  and 
hilled  by  the  long  wet,  monned  coldly 
n  street*. 

1  to  hare  come  before  its  time ;  and 
f  the  closing  year  had  struck  at  the 
m»r. 

d,  for  the  houT  w*s  late,  and  even  the 
l  of  the  street*  had  disappeared. 
ma  wretche*,  wet  to  tho  skin,  stole 
-the  wet  «hioing  on  them  in  the  light 
toe  i*mps,  u  on  the  skin*  of  noisome  reptiles — bnt 
en  then*  were  f«rw.  Crime  and  destitution  alike 
rank  into  any  hole  that  offer' d  shelter  n  gainst  such  a 

'{■■'  %%  yi*%  i  fit'ir.y '•m'-f-   -X'-'-U  ■-»<  'i  a*  the  "riminal 


THE  VOTE  OF  THE  ARMED  HANDS. 

and  the  destitute  resort  to  in  their  extremities — a  time 
,  for  theft,  for  mrtrdcr,  for  every  dark  and  terrible  outrage 
'  that  rn'in  wreaks  on  man. 

Perhaps  some  idea  of  this  kind  occupied  the  mind  of 

a  man  who,  on  this  night  and  at  this  late  hour,  took  his 
j  lonely  way  through  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  crowded, 
I  though  now  deserted  streets  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 

water.  Of  this  man  nothing  could  bo  gathored  except 
j  that  he  wore  a  felt,  hat  of  the  Hungarian  shape — tho 

rim  of  which  was  pulled  over  and  concealed  his  face — 

and  that  he  had  an  ample  cloak,  ono  corner  of  which 

was  thrown  across  his  left  shoulder,  after  a  foreign 

mod  e. 

Who  that  hat  and  cloak  concoaled  it  was  impossible 

to  detect. 

"  Of  all  nights  in  the  year,"  exclaimed  tho  man,  who 
had  a  slightly  foreign  accent,  "to  have  chosen  this! 
The  cursed  rain  would  wet  a  bear  to  tho  skiu.  I  haven't 
a  dry  thread  about  me." 

Hissing  out  his  disgust  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
the  wayfarer  -"latched  hie  cloak  fiercely,  and  hurried  for- 
ward with  quick  but  cautions  steps. 

Suddenly  he  paused. 

It  Ma  before  n  bouse,  the  upper  windows  of  which 
III e«l|lw1  0  doll  though  lnminous  appearance,  as  if 
light!  were  burning  within,  but  were  partly  obf  ured 


by  snmo  opaque  substance.  The  faint  hum  of  voices 
could  bo  detected  in  the  stillness  of  the  night;  but 
beyond  these  simple  indications,  tho  house  presented 
no  signs  of  being  one  of  public  entertainment. 

Nevertheless,  tho  man  halted,  as  we  have  seen,  at  tho 
door;  and  selecting  a  particular  panel,  knocked  on  it 
softly  with  his  clenched  hand. 

'Die  knock  was  precisely  similar  to  that  to  which  the 
man  called  Roderick  had  once  responded  at  the  houso 
in  (Jray's  Inn-lane. 

Instantly  this  signal  was  answered  by  a  faint  tapping 
of  a  peculiar  character  from  within.  .  Ho  of  tho  cloak 
then  pressed  his  thumb  against,  the  panel  on  which  he 
had  knocked,  and  it  yielded  to  the  pressure.  Tho  panol 
opened  about  an  inch. 

"  Wo  barricade  "  said  a  soft  voice,  and  paused. 

"  St.  Genevieve,"  answered  the  stranger,  com- 
pleting the  sentence. 

Then  the  door  itself  opened. 

The  houso  to  which  entrance  was  thus  guarded  by  a 
password  did  not.  present  any  remarkable  features  to 
the  first  view.  A  broad  flight  of  stairs,  covered  with 
an  old  carpet,  rich  in  pattern  and  texture,  but  frayed 
and  worn  with  much  trampling,  led  to  an  upper  storey, 
to  which  the  stranger  at  once  betook  himself. 

Singularly  enough,  though  a  human  voice  had  spoke  n 
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through  tlio  panel,  the  opening  door  liad  not  disclosed 
the  form  of  any  janitor;  nor  did  the  stranger  seem  to 
need  any  direction  as  to  tho  course  ho  was  to  pursue. 

Having  ascended  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  ho  came 
upon  ft  door  of  scarlet  baize,  much  faded  and  tattered, 
and  which  opened  with  a  touch;  but  from  its  weight, 
and  the  numerous  sockets  in  its  post,  into  which  bolts 
might  bo  shot,  it  was  obvious  that  it  might  havo  been 
closed  and  guarded  to  some  effect. 

From  this  door  another  flight  of  steps  ascended,  then 
another  door  presented  itself,  and  this,  swinging  open, 
disclosed  tho  entrance  to  a  room,  both  extensivo  and 
lofty;  but  the  limits  of  which  were  almost  concealed  by 
the  quantity  of  rank  tobacco  smoke  with  which  it  was 
filled.  A.9  the  eye  became  accustomed  to  tho  scene, 
howevei-,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  room 
was  filled  with  small  groups,  who  sat  each  at  a  little 
table,  drinking  cotfee,  smoking,  and  playing  at  such  in- 
nocent games  as  dominoes,  backgammon,  and,  in  some 
tew  instances,  dearie,  or  vinjt-v/n-. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  cafe,  patronised  almost  exclusively 
by  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Russians,  Hunga- 
rians, and  others  of  foreign  aspect ;  the  white  faco  of 
an  Englishman  but  rarely  relieving  tho  sallow  groups, 
whose  conversation,  carried  on  in  innumerable  tongues, 
was  rendered  still  more  bewildering  from  the  incessant 
rattle  of  ivory. 

As  tho  stranger  entered,  tho  guests  near  the  door 
looked  \ip  carelessly,  satisfied  themselves  as  to  his  aspect, 
and  pursued  their  game.  And  he,  moving  easily  and 
carelessly  among  them,  appeared  about  to  follow  their 
example,  when  the  wearer  of  a  black  beard  of  a  pecu- 
liar shape  advanced  towards  him,  passed  him,  and  went 
his  way. 

But  in  doing  so,  his  fingers  moved  nervously  over 
his  breast,  and  almost  without  looking  at  him,  tho 
lingers  of  tho  stranger's  left  hand  moved  in  return  ra- 
pidly beneath  his  cloak. 

Between  them  there  was  executed  a  certain  monogram 
of  mystical  significance. 

Then  ho  of  the  cloak  seated  himself. 

It  wanted  at  that  moment  ten  minutes  to  the  hour  of 
two.  During  thoso  minutes  a  change  came  over  the 
aspect  of  the  rooms.  Apparently  without  concert, 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  have  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  strangers,  the  company  rapidly  thinned.  The 
Babel  of  voices  grew  less  and  less  distracting;  the 
ivory  dominoes  and  tho  heavy  dice  subsided ;  but  those 
who  remained  continued  their  coffee,  their  cigarettes, 
and  their  pastime,  as  if  nothing  was  transpiring. 

As  tho  hand  of  a  quaint  Nuremburg  clock — the 
design  a  headsman,  the  hand  a  falling  axe — denoted 
two,  the  stranger,  who  still  retained  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  brow,  but  who  had  nbandoned  his  dripping 
cloak,  caught  up  the  latter  garment,  and  throwing  it 
afound  him,  disappeared  through  one  of  several  small 
and  unobtrusive  doors. 

No  sooner  had  this  door  closed  behind  bun  than  lie 
found  himself  in  total  darkness. 

There  was  not,  however,  much  need  of  light,  for  tin* 
way,.tortuous  as  it  was,  could  not  easily  bo  mistaken? 
It  was  a  narrow  passage,  only  sufficiently  wide  to  admit . 
of  one  person  at  a  titne ;  and  it  appeared  to  wind  and  ; 
rewind  until  it  terminated  in  what  might  have  been  a 
solid  oaken  wall. 

Upon  this  wall  he  of  the  cloak  repeated  the  significant 
taps  which  had  gained  him  admission  to  the  building. 
Instantly  the  obstacle  disappeared ;  and  tho  eyes  of  the 
man,  shrouded  as  they  were,  experienced  tho  pain  of 
passing  from  utter  gloom  into  dazzling  light.  At  the 
same  moment  a  solemn  voice  sounded  in  his  ear. 

"Brother  ?"  it  said. 

"  1.002,"  he  replied. 

"  At  tho  barricade  of  ?" 

"  St,  Genevieve." 

His  almost  blinded  eyes  had  by  this  time  recovered 
sufficiently  to  take  in  the  singular  and  striking  scene  in 
the  midst  of  which  a  person  so  admitted  stood. 

It  was  a  hall  of  no  great  height  or  width,  but  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  hung 
with  red,  relieved  at  intervals  by  pillars,  round  which 
crept  moulded  serpents,  painted  in  three  colours — red, 
white,  and  blue.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
dais,  in  which  the  same  colours  were  blended ;  and  thi3 
supported  a  seat  appropriated  to  a  personage  who  ap- 
peared to  hold  the  place  of  President,  but  whoso  appear- 
ance precisely  resembled  that  of  a  crowd  of  persons 
with  whom  the  hall  was  crowded. 

The  presidential  chair  was  surmounted  by  an  emblem 
nnd  a  scroll :  the  scroll  bore  certain  words  in  some 
Sclavonic  tongue,  and  the  emblem  was  that  which  never 
fails  to  impress  the  beholder  with  awe  and  solemuity. 
It  was  n  human  skull ! 

The  President,  like  all  who  constituted  this  assembly, 
wo 3  masked  ;  and  the  mask  which  ho  nnd  they  woro 
was  of  the  colour  of  blood.  Upon  his  head  rested  a 
etoilct  cap,  one  of  thoso  head-coverings  which,  in  revo- 
lutionary times,  have  ever  been  sacred  to  Liberty. 
From  his  shoulders  depended  a  loose  cloak,  of  some 
foreign  material;  and  as  he  raised  his  arind  he  disclosed 
a  tricolour  sash  by  which  his  waist  was  surrounded, 
and  in  which  glittered  the  hilt  of  a  dagger. 

Upon  that  dagger  was  inscribed  a  certain  number, 
and  beneath  it  a  monogram. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  the  lmlL 

Onlv  at  intervals  was  it  disturbed  by  the  turning  over 
of  the  leaves  of    book  which  lay  out'pread  upon  the! 


President's  desk,  and  to  which  he  occasionally  referred, 
as  ho  fazed  from  &no  to  another  of  the  Brothers,  who 
also  wore  red  masks  and  tricolour  sashes,  and  who  also 
earned  daggers  with  glittering  hilts. 

"In  the  name  of  Divine  and  ever-sacred  Liberty,  of 
eternal  Equality,  and  this  our  most  holy  Fraternisation," 
cried  the  President,  suddenly,  "  I  declare  tho  Session  of 
Blood  open ! 

Immediately  aBr other,  masked  and  cloaked,  rose  from 
amidst  the  rest,  and,  facing  the  President,  said : — 

"It  is  for  tho  protection  of  all  that  the  laws  of  this 
Sacred  Fraternisation  should  be  obeyed  by  all." 

A  murmur  of  approval  run  through  tho  assembly. 

"  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  report  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  tho  failings  of  a  Brother,  even  though 
the  penalty  be — death." 

Again  they  assented. 

"Then,  as  a  true  Brother,  not  seeking  tho  blood  of 
him  whom  I  shall  name,  but  keeping  my  sacred  vow, 
whereby  1  am  pledged  to  hold  the  cause  above  blood, 
or  birth,  or  power,  or  love,  or  kinsmansbip,  or  lust  of 
gold,  or  any  earthly  thing,  1  am  hero  to  tender  my  de- 
nouncement." 

"How  say  you,  Brothers  ?"  demanded  the  President. 

Bowing  their  heads  in  silence,  they  assented. 

"Wo  are  agreed  to  hear,"  proclaimed  the  President. 
"  Under  what  Statute  do  you  denounce  ?" 

"  The  Statute  of  Abused  Rights." 

"  Let  it  be  read." 

Immediately  a  Brother,  whose  white  hair  fell  round 
his  scarlet  mask,  giving  him  a  strange  and  ghastly  as- 
pect, opened  a  huge  volume  which  lay  before  him.  and 
tho  reading  of  tho  rule  commenced.  It  was  long  and 
of  several  clauses ;  but  tho  voice  of  the  reader  sounded 
through  tho  hall,  disturbing  a  silenco  otherwise  ab- 
solute. 

Only  at  one  point  did  the  masked  faces  betray,  by  a 
change  of  position,  the  interest  they  wero  taking.  It 
was  at  the  reading  of  these  words  : — 

"And  whereas  it  is  not  meet  tlmtthe  machinery  of  this 
most  Sacred  Fraternisation,  founded  in  tho  behalf  of  Liberty 
and  as  a  barrier  against  the  iniquities  of  Tyranny,  should  lie 
prostituted  to  private  ends,  to  the  subversion  of  the  rights 
and  securities  of  society,  and  to  the  great  scandal  and  ulti- 
mate injury  of  this  most  Sacred  Fraternisation  : 

"  It  is  decreed  that  there  shall  be  but  one  penalty  for  this 
offence,  and  that  that  penalty  shall  be — Death." 

The  masked  reader  closed  the  book  with  a  crash,  but 
the  sound  of  it  did  not  destroy  tho  fatal  word.  And 
through  tho  silent  hall  there  echoed— Death ! 

"You  have  heard?"  exclaimed  the  President,  after  a 
moment  of  silence. 

The  raised  hands  of  the  masked  Brothers  expressed 
assent. 

"  Proceed,  then,"  he  continued,  addressing  tho  wit- 
ness. 

"  Tho  evidence,"  was  the  reply,  "  is  simple.  I  have 
the  number." 

"Good.   The  number  is  ?' 

"  1,001." 

The  President,  turning  over  the  pages  of  tho  open 
book  before  him,  came  at  length  to  one  at  which  he 
paused. 

"  I  have  it,"  he  said—"  1,001." 

"  You  will  please,  then,"  said  the  masked  witness, 
"  to  sav,  if  any  order  of  this  most  Sacred  Fraternisation 
authorizes  our  brother  to  the  commission  of  the  Name- 
less Deed  ?" 

"  There  is  no  such  order." 

"  Yet  a  Brother  who  is  present  will  produce  to  you 
the  Instrument,  taken  from  tho  breast'  of  a  man  found 
lying  dead  in  the  open  streets." 

"  And  the  number  upon  that  Instrument  was  ?" 

"  1,001." 

"  You  are  silent  ?"  said  the  President,  after  a  pause. 

"I  havo  said,"  answered  the  man ;  and  quitting  the 
spot  on  which  he  had  been  standing,  he  was  speedily 
lost  in  the  masked  crowd  by  whom  lie  was  surrounded. 

His  place,  however,  did  not  long  remain  vacant. 
Another  mask  stepping  into  it,  rapidly  described  upon 
his  breast  the  sacred  monogram,  ami  then  with  a  rapid 
sweep  drew  from  his  girth  a  dagger,  upon  which  still 
remained  traces  of  blood. 

It  was  the  dagger  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
breast  of  Horace  Greville,  the  actor. 

In  a  few  words,  and  in  a  foreign  tongue,  tho  man  re- 
counted the  manner  in  which  he  had  become  possessed 
of  this  weapon  ;  and  having  done,  respectfully  handed 
it  to  the  President,  whose  keen  eyes,  glowing  through 
the  mask  of  blood,  rested  for  one  moment  upon  the 
number  it  bore,  and  upon  the  monogram  beneath  it. 

"  You  produce  the  Instrument,"  he  then  said;  "  what 
further?  ' 

"  I  have  said,"  replied  tho  mask;  and  he,  too,  retired 
into  the  crowd. 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  profound  silence. 

Then,  without  a  word,  the  President  rose  from  his 
seat.  Those  among  the  assembly  rose  also;  and  all, 
save  those  who  wore  the  cap  of  Liberty,  uncovered. 
Drawing  from  his  girdle  the  dagger  which  he  carried, 
tho  President  laid  it  upon  the  open  book  ;  then,  in  a 
voice  so  cold,  so  solemn,  eo  sonorous,  that  it  might 
have  issued  fraa  the  skull  beside  him,  he  said-* 

"  It  is  your  will?" 

There  was  a  movement  of  acquiescence. 
"  Vote,  then.    In  tho  namo  of  this  most  Sacred 
Fraternisation,  you  who  will  hold  cut  to  our  Brother, 


that  symbolised  to  you  as  One  Thousand  and  One,  the 
sacred  hand — say  ?" 

His  eyo  wandered  from  form  to  form  in  that  vast 
assembly  with  eager  scrutiny. 

All  were  silent  »nd  motionless. 

"  You  who  will  raise  against  our  Brother,  symbolised 
as  Ono  Thousand  and  One,  tho  armed  hand  —  pro- 
nounce !" 

There  was  a  sound  as  of  a  rushing  wind. 

Thero  was  the  upward  sweep  of  a  hundred  arms — the 
flash  of  a  hundred  daggers. 

Tho  President  cast  a  quick  eye  over  the  crowd — his 
own  dagger  stopped  midway— and  in  the  sepulchral 
voice  iu  which  ho  had  before  spoken,  he  niuttored — 
"All!" 

The  armed  hands  dropped. 

"The  Session  of  Blood  is  closed,"  exclaimed  the 
President, 

And  silently,  solemnly,  the  masked  Brothers  retired 
by  the  several  doors  at  which  they  had  entered. 

Anh  our  later,  Paul  MonncrHt,  euvtdoped  in  a  slouched 
hat  and  ram-dripping  cloak,  passed  into  the  old  houso 
in  tho  court  of  Gray's  Inn-lane.  As  he  did  so,  ho 
muttered  to  himself  iu  his  own  language ;  and  his 
words  had  a  mournful  sound. 

"  I  havo  done  my  duty,"  ho  said,  "  oven  to  my  com- 
rade !    In  what  hour  will  the  armed  hand  strike  ?" 

With  this  question  he  closed  the  door  against  the  t> L  ill 
falling  rain. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

AN  ESCAPE  AND  A  DISCOVEKY. 

Whex  Horace  Grevillo  opened  his  eyes,  ho  was  no 
longer  lying  on  the  open  road  upon  which  he  had  fallen. 

He  was  in  a  room,  lying  Upon  a  bed,  and  within  reach 
of  him  stood  a  lamp  burning  iu  a  basin  on  the  floor  and 
casting  long,  fantastic  shadows  of  all  around  it. 

For  a  few  seconds,  ho  was  unablo  to  recall  what  had 
happened. 

Then,  with  a  rush  of  thought,  thero  came  upon  him 
the  object  of  his  wandering  from  tho  houso  of  Lady  Do 
L'Olme — his  night  from  the  unknown  enemy — and  tho 
mortal  weakness  which  had  overcome  him. 

"  And  now,"  ho  asked  himself  eagerly,  "  where  was 
he?  who  had  brought  him  there?  Was  he  in  tho 
hands  of  friends,  or  of  that  mysterious  enemy  who  had 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  very  lifo  from  which  iio  had  so 
narrowly  escaped  ?" 

A  little  reflection  served  to  convince  the  actor  that  he 
had  not  much  to  apprehend  from  those  who  had  brought 
him  to  this  place.  It  would  have  been  easy,  ho  argued 
with  himself,  for  those  who  sought  his  life  to  have  taken 
it  by  tho  road-side  as  he  lay  there  weak  and  unconscious. 
So  far  therefore  his  mind  might  be  relieved ;  but  he 
longed  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  presence  in  that  place, 
and  more  especially,  he  longed  to  return  to  the  hou-e  of 
Lady  De  L'Olme  before  his  absence  could  be  discovered. 

Summoning  up  all  his  strength,  therefore,  he  slid 
from  the  bed  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  toward  the 
window.  This  he  threw  open;  and  having  done  so, 
looked  anxiously  forth. 

One  glance  sufficed  to  show  Wtn  the  real  position  of 
affairs.  The  room  in  which  ho  found  himself  was  in  an 
inn  overlooking  a  stable-yard,  in  which  a  number  of 
men  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  washing  carriages 
and  putting  up  their  horses  for  the  night, 

"  I  know  my  position  exactly,"  said  Horace;  "and 
now,  if  I  can  induce  one  of  theso  men  to  convey  mo 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  houso  " 

So  saying,  he  hastily  slipped  his  feet  into  the  boots 
which  had  been  removed  from  them,  and  Etocd  by  the 
bedside,  ascertained  that  the  money  in  the  litllo  woven 
purse  remained  untouched,  and  then,  having  taken  his 
hat,  and  wound  the  wrapper  about  his  throat,  ho  quitted 
the  room. 

The  main  staircase  of  the  house  ran  from  tho  ex- 
tremity of  the  passage  in  which  lie  found  himself;  but 
a  darker  and  narrower  flight—  evidently  for  the  use  of 

tho  household — opened  out  of  the  passage  midway. 
These  stairs  he  descended. 

At  the  bottom  there  was  a  deor,  bolted,  but  not 
locked  ;  and  having  opened  this,  he  found  himself,  as  ho 
expected,  in  the  stable-yard,  with  the  night  air  blowing 
coldly  upon  him. 

It  was  c-n  ordinary  place  of  the  kind.  Carriages 
standing  here  and  there,  with  whirring  wheels,  and  a 
sound  of  splashing  water;  horses  tramping  with  their 
iron  hoofs  on  the  petrified  kidneys  of  stones ;  cries  of 
"  whoa,"  and  the  incessant  hissing  of  busy  groom3 ;  and 
the  whole  revealed  in  the  light  of  huge  lanterns  swung 
about  hither  and  thither,  like  the  lights  that  play  over 
a  morass. 

The  holder  of  one  of  these  lanterns  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  it,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  some  objeft  in  tho 
distance, when  the  rays  fell  full  upon  the  face  c'f  Horaco 
Greville. 

That  face  was  so  ghastly  white,  and  the  largo  black 
eyes  gleamed  from  it  with  such  a  luminous  brilliance, 
that  the  man  started  back  with  a  cr}\ 

"  Who — who  aro  you  ?"  he  asked. 

Horace  raised  his  hand,  to  intimate  silence. 

"  You  look  ill,  master,"  he  said,  looking  at  him 
again. 

"Bight,"  replied  the  actor;  "I  am  ill.  The  night 
aii  and  a  long  walk  have  been  too  much  for  me,  and  I 

can  staii'3.  no  more  of  it.-   You  must  help  me." 
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"  I  f  exclaimed  the  groom. 

■  Tee ;  yea  must  Lave  somo  trap  in  this  place — some 
hors?,  too,  that  you  can  set  the  use  of.  You  must  drive 
mew.-'    .  ■ 


t  to  be  thought  of,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 
"Won  mr  ;r '    I  will  pay  you  well — yoar  own  price: 
ad  ii'a  only  a  raiie  or  two."  Come,  you've  a  generous 
cart,  or.  1  yja  know  Low  to  =p..uJ  money.    Is  it  a 

As  he  *r.oke,  he  drew  from  Lis  pocket  the  dainty 
nrae  Aunsu  had  jrirca  him,  and,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  thrust  a  sovereign  into  the  fellow's  hand. 

Was  it  the  money,  or  was  it — as  the  thought  struck 
[oiace — the  look  which  the  groom  had  fixed  upon  the 
ttle  purse  which  made  him  change  his  tone  so  readily  r 
....  r  it  might  have  been,  the  effect  was  niarvel- 
>as.  L'imcaities  vanished,  and  within  ten  minutes  the 
:tor  found  himself  rattling  out  of  the  yard,  side  by  side 
ith  the  groom  oa  a  do  reart,  which  he  suspected  was 
irrowed  without  leave  for  the  trip. 

i  .  me  time  they  rattled  along  the  dark  roads,  in 
M  be  ti  u  which  the  actor  had  intimated,  in  silence, 
t  length  Jmoy  ^ame  to  a  turning  in  the  road,  and  the 
r-  5m  pulled  up  suddenly. 

•  What  was  that  ?  "  he  said,  indicating  with  his  whip  | 
dark  object  which  jwt  then  disappeared  in  the  hedge,  j 
"  That !    What  P   I  saw  nothing/'  said  Horace,  his 
. chattering,  while  he  trembled  from  head  to  toot. 
"  14  hare  sworn  it  was  a  man,"  said  the  other ;  "but 

Without  stopping'  to  investigate  too  closely,  he  droTC 
aavtly  on,  nnqoti  i  ..us  of  the  alarm  he  had  created  in 
e  brea  t  of  his  companion,  to  whom  the  phantom  of 
&  atsa.-:ia  was  ever  present. 

"  A  little  further,"  said  Horace,  after  a  pause,  "  and 

"  Fifty  yard*  this  side  of  them." 
As  yon  please,  sir;  bat  as  I'm  so  near,  I  shall  drop 

'•  Vo-Avj  in  this  part,  then  ?  " 

'"  Yes,"  iOiwered  the  man,  "  but  we  leave  it  pretty 

li  The  family  travel.  Derhans  ?  " 
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"  Ho,  so,"  mattered  Horaef,  "that'*  the  next  card,  i-s 
:  ?  Her  ladyship  plays  well.  She  di»tru*U  me,  and 
aj  a  lively  faith  in  putting  f. jur  hundred  miles  between 

girl  and  her  lover.  But  I,  too,  know  how  to  handle 
lie  cards,  and  tliij  poop  at  my  adversary's  hand  is  worth 

ffWtL  I  mustn't  los*i  a  moment.  It'9  cursed  unlucky 
uat  I  shoald  ljive  failed  in  making  all  smooth  for  the 
redding  to-night ;  but  I  shall  be  stronger  to-morrow, 
nd  1  snail  have  time  to  talk  her  into  it." 

As  he  spoke  ho  entered  the  lawn  by  the  opening  at 
rhich  ha  had  quitted  it ;  tracked  his  way  slowly  and 
sinfully  across  the  grass,  turned  into  the  gloomy  nook 
sfco  which  his  window  looked,  and  cast  an  eager  glance 
ft  it. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  the  window  open  as  I  left  it ; 
he  Limp  low;  I  won  In-  if  they  hnvo  tried  the  door 
nd  foand  it  fast?    They  would  think  I  wai  sloping." 

Bo  saying  hi  rested  his  hands  upon  the  sill  of  the 
Fin  low,  winch  was  within  his  rcaeh,  and  Relenting  a 
■dge  in  the  wall  fur  his  feet,  raised  himself  slowly,  and 
teppod  into  the  room. 

Hardly  bad  he  done  so  befors  ho  uttered  a  cry  of 
wrprise. 

Tho  room  vu  not  emp'  v. 

Beside  the  table,  with  the  faint  light  of  the  lamp 
slTingcpoa  hnr,  there  sat  Aurelia.;  and  as  ho  entered, 
ho,  too,  ottered  an  whm  ition,  and  rixine,  turned  the 
igirt  up  to  its  foil  briilinnco. 

"What  meani  this,  H'.raeer"  she  said,  advancing 
rith  a  fvee  whiter  than  hi*  own,  and  eyes  fierce  with 
labdned  emotion. 

"  It  memo  *imply  that  I  have  been  walking,"  he 
maw^red  eareleasly. 

P  Walking!"  sh«( 
WO  soy  that  to  nniff 

"It  is  the  tnit.h," 

"Tike  me,"  »\u 
Km  I,  do  you  think 
Mm  vaiktinz  bis  b« 


^with  a  glance  of  scorn 5  "do 
nswered. 

d.   "Am  In  child— a  fool  ? 


"  You  ?  —  yes.   Why  not  ?" 
"  Why  uo't  r" 

"  jhe,  sine-e  the  assignation  was  made  and  kept  for 
you." 

She  did  not  understand  him;  but  in  an  agony  of 
jealous  fear  she  clasped  her  hands  imploringly. 

"Tell  me,  tell  me,  Horace,"  she  cried,  "  what  is  this 
j  mystery  ?   What  am  I  to  understand  'i    What  am  I  to 

!  believe  i" 

"  In  a  few  words,  this,"  he  returned :  "  The  crisis  of 
I  our  fate  has  come,  Aurelia.    In  a  few  days  you  will  de- 
part with  Lady  Grace  for  Scotland  ' 

"I?  Impossible." 

"  It  is  nevertheless  quite  true.  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  that  step  would  end  all  between  us.  The 
opposition  of  Lady  Grace  would  be  strengthened  by 
distance,  by  a  thousand  obstacles ;  and,  in  a  word,  it 
would  be  doubtful  if  we  should  ever  meet  again." 

It  was  the  actor,  speaking  his  stage  play  m  his  stage 
manner;  but  to  Aurelia  it  was  love' 3  own  tongue  that 
spoke  in  accents  of  unquestioned  truth. 

"  You  startle,  you  overwhelm  me ! "  she  cried. 
"  Horace,  this  must  never  be." 

"  They  were  my  very  words,  Aurelia.  The  love  which 
has  sprung  up  in  our  hearts  is  not,  I  said,  to  be  thus 
rudely  crushed.  It  is,  a  holy,  it  is  a  sacred  passion;  and 
without  it  life  itself  ia  mean,  and  poor,  and  desolate." 

She  took  his  hand. 

"  It  is,  I  Paid,"  he  continued,  "  the  timo  for  me  to  act. 
There  is  but  one  resource  iu  this  alternative.  Appeals, 
prayers,  tears,  would  avail  nothing  with  Lad}-  Grace; 
tiight  without  resources  and  without  prospects  would 
be  madness ;  but  one  step  may  be  taken — a  desperate 
step,  I  own,  but  still  one  not  impracticable — which,  if 
it  cannot  avert  present  misery,  may  at  least  give  some 
surety  of  future  happiness." 

"  And  what,"  she  eagerly  inquired,  "  what  was  it 
that  would  achieve  that  end  ?" 

"  Yoa  cannot  6urnuse,  dearest  f" 

"  No." 

"  it  was  the  precaution  of  a  secret  marriage." 

The  young  girl  looked  at  him  with  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. Young,  passionate,  reckless  as  the  was,  she 
paused  ;  her  better  angel  whispered  one  word  of  warn- 
ing] then,  with  a  headlong  eagerness,  she  yielded. 

"If  nothing  else  will  serve  us,"  she  said,  "I  will 
consent  even  to  that." 

"  I  knew  it,  my  own,  loved,  beautiful  Aurelia,"  he 
cried,  clasping  her  to  bis  arms  in  a  transport  of  stage 
passion;  "and  my  assignation  was  only  witli  those 
without  whoso  aid  the  ceremony  could  not  bo  solem- 
nised until  it  would  bo  too  late." 

"  Ever  so  kind,  so  thoughtful !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  for- 
give me  for  my  jealous  thoughts,  my  cruel,  my  unkind 
suspicions.  How  little  did  1  think  of  all  tLis  when  I 
entered  this  room." 

"  Ah  !  von  entered  it— but  the  door  was  locked." 

"  It  was." 

"  And  yon — bow  did  you  contrive  " 

"  You  did  not  answer,  and  I  burst  it  open.    See !" 

He  looked  at  the  fractured  door,  and  from  it  to  the 
fiercely  beautiful  girl  beside  him,  and  something  like  a 
misgiving  stole  over  his  craven  heart.  And  though 
they  conversed  long  and  tenderly,  and  though  t  hey  parted 
with  vows  of  mutual  love  eternal  as  the  stars,  that  little 
incident  jarred  in  his  mind  unpleasantly. 

"  Is  it  safe  footing,"  was  the  question  ho  asked  of 
himself,  "  with  a  girl  who  at  that  stage  did  not  hesitate 
to  burst  opsn  her  lover's  door  ?" 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.] 
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I  tan  not  say  that  I  like  tho  hotels  in  those  parts,  or 
hide  1  I  he  mode  of  life  at  American  hotels  iu  (peroral. 
In  order  that  I  may  not  unjustly  defame  them,  I  will 
commence  these  observations  by  declaring  that  they  are 
choap  to  those  who  choose  to  practise  the  economy  which 
they  encourage,  that  tho  viauds  aro  profuse  in  quan- 
tity and  wholesome  iu  qualit}-,  that  tho  attendance  is 
quick  and  unsparing,  and  that  travellers  are  never  an- 
noyed by  that  grasping,  greedy  hunger  and  thirst  after 
francs  and  shillings  which  disgrace  in  Eurojjcmajjy  Eng- 
lish and  many  continental  inns.  All  this  ih,  as  must  be 
admitted,  great  praise;  and  ye  1 1  do  not  like  the  American 
hotels.  One  is  in  a  free  country',  and  has  conic  from  a 
country  in  which  one  has  been  brought  up  bj  hug  one's 
chains — so.iit  least,  the  English  traveller  is  constantly 
assured — and  yet  in  nn  American  inu  one  can  never  do  a3 
one  likes.  A  terrific  gong  sounds  early  in  the  morning, 
brc.i'.iii','  one'  .  sweet  slumbers ;  and  then  a Keeond  gong 
soundi'ig  some  thirty  minutes  later,  making  you  under- 
stand that  you  must  proceed  to  breakfast,  whether 
m  ii  dresied  or  no.  you  certainly  can  go  on  with 
your  toilet  and  obtain  your  meal  after  an  half-an-hour'a 
delay.  Nobody  actually  scolds  you  for  so  doing,  but 
the  break  fi.it  i-i,  as  they  say  iu  this  country,  "  through." 
You  sit  down  alone,  and  tho  attendant  stands  im- 
mediately over  you.  Probably  there  aro  two  so 
standing.  They  liil  your  cup  the  iiutant  it  is  empty. 
Tlr  y  tender  you  fresh  food  before  that  which  has  disap- 
peared i'r'/rn  your  plate  hua  been  swallowed.  They  be- 
pmdgfl  you  no  amount  that  you  can  eat  or  drink  ;  but 
they  begrudgo  you  a  singlo  moment  that  you  sit  there 
^either  eating  nor  drinking.   Tms  in  your  fate  if  you 


are  too  late,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  you  are  not 
late.  In  that  case  you  form  one  of  a  long  row  ol 
eaters,  who  proceed  through  their  work  with  a  solid 
energy  that  is  past  all  praise.  It  is  wrong  to  fay  that 
Americans  will  not  talk  at  their  meals.  1  never  met 
but  few  who  would  not  talk  to  me,  at  any  rate  till  I  got 
to  the  Far  West;  but  I  have  rarely  found  that  they 
would  address  me  lirst.  Then  the  dinner  comes 
early;  at  least,  it  always  does  so  in  New  England,  and 
the  ceremony  is  much  of  tho  same  kind.  You  came 
there  to  eat,  and  the  food  is  pressed  on  you  almost  «<? 
nauseam.  But  as  far  as  0:10  can  see,  there  is  no  drink- 
ing. After  dinner,  if  all  I  hear  be  true,  the  gentlemen 
occasionally  drop  into  the  hotel  bar  and  "liquor  up." 
Or  rather,  this  is  not  done  specially  after  dinner,  but 
without  prejudice  to  the  hour,  at  any  time  that  may  be 
found  desirable.  I  also  have  "  liquored  up,"  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  enjoy  the  process.  I  do  not  intend  hereby  to 
accuse  the  Americans  of  drinking  much,  but  I  maintain 
that  what  they  do  drink,  they  drink  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable manner  that  the  imagination  can  devise. — 
North  America.   By  Anthony  Trollo^e. 


MY  BEAU  IDEAL. 
I  picrrnE  to  myself  a  sprite. 

Lovely  and  fair,  with  mild  blue  eyes, 
Which  bhine  with  clear  and  lustrous  light, 

A  pure  reflection  of  the  skies. 

The  rich  brown  ringlets  of  her  hair 
Cluster  around  a  marble  brow, 

Where  enters  not  a  thought  of  care— 
The  casket  of  "  a  mind,"  I  trow. 

Always  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
Helping  and  cheering  all  around, 

Ever  singing — warbling  a  lay, 
Gladdening  all  within  the  sound. 

As  yet  I  have  not  found  that  sprite, 
Lovely  and  fair,  with  mild  blue  eyes  j 

I  have  not  seen  that  lustrous  light, 
Stolen,  as  it  were,  from  the  skies. 


A  LION  FOR  TEN  MINUTES. 

AN  AMERICAN  YARN. 

Jared  HoitSEBUNKEit  was  returning  from  tho  Far 
West,  after  an  unsuccessful  trading  excursion,  very  low 
in  pocket  and  spirits,  and  hiding  his  inward  poverty  by 
the  decent  externals  of  a  black  velvete  en  frock,  rather 
extravagantly  trimmed  with  braid,  after  the  fashion  of 
showmen  and  organ-grinders,  and  a  Kossuth  hat  and 
feather  of  tho  newest  pattern.  In  Mexico  ho  had  ac- 
quired a  decided  taste  for  board  and  moustachios,  and 
hence  his  faco  was  most  romantically  cud  melor drama- 
tically "  hirsute."    In  this  condition  he  embarked  on,. 

tho           railroad,  on  his  easterly  journey.    Tho  cars 

liad  a  fine  run  from  Braggtown  to  Pokerville,  killiug. 
the  usual  number  of  cows,  and  running  off  the  track  tho 
usual  number  of  times. 

At  Pokerville  the  cars  stopped,  and  our  hero,  not 
■wore  of  the  brevity  of  their  pause,  made  for  a  distant 
grocery  to  procure  somo  refreshments.  Returning  to 
tho  station,  ho  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  train 
vanishing  in  tho  distance,  leaving  a  long  stratum  of 
smoke  Haunting  from  the  funnel,  like  a  pennant  from 
the  maintop  of  a  merchantman.  As  Jared  had  expended 
nearly  his  last  shilling  iu  procuring  a  railroad  ticket, 
and  as  the  valise  containing  all  his  worldly  elfects  was 
vanishing  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  miles  an  hour, 
his  "  pheeliugs,"  as  Mr.  Charles  Yellowplush  has  it, 
may  bo  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

At  this  moment  of  ill-foi  tuno  and  despair,  our  hero 
beheld  a  crowd  of  pcoplo  rushing  towards  him  and 
waving  their  hats  in  the  air.  In  a.  moment  ho  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  eager  multitude,  headed  by  tho  Squivo 
of  Pokerville,  the  leading  magnate  of  the  place. 

"  Hurrah  for  Kossuth  !   shouted  tho  Squire. 

"  Hurray!  hurray  !"  echoed  tho  unterrilied. 

Jared  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed ;  he  saw  a  promising 
"  spec"  beforo  him. 

Governor  Kossuth !"  said  the  Squire,  concealing  ono 
hand  under  his  coat-tails,  and  est  ending  the  other  iu 
the  fayhion  of  a  paralytic  pump-handle,  "my  feller-cili- 
zens  has  done  mc  the  honour  to  make  mo  tlieir  spokes- 
man in  welcome.  Sir,  wc  bid  you  welcome  to  this  town, 
ono  of  the  most  flourishing  of  tho  numerous  towns  and 
villages  of  the  For  West,  with  a  population  of  livo 
hundred,  and  prospects  of  a  speedy  increase — a  town, 
sir,  that  boasts  of  a  grocery,  a  reiiool-house,  and  a  tavern, 
erected  with  a  total  disregard  of  expense;  yes,  sir,  and 
a  railway  station,  t  rected  where  tho  wild  Indian  oneo 
pursued  Ins  Hying  prey,  and  tho  American  eagle  now 
folds  his  starred  and  striped  wings  in  tho  glorious  con- 
sciousness of  emancipation  from  the  stamp  act  and  the 
Boston  port-bill.  Sir,  l'okervillc  lias  heard  of  you  and 
your  exploits,  and  now  proposes  to  offer  you  the  freedom 
of  the  town.  Sir,  onco  more  I  bid  you  a  cordial  wel- 
come." 

This  speech  had  lasted  long  enough  to  giro  Jared  the 
opportunity  of  collect  ing  his  thoughts.  With  a  pleasing 
foreign  accept  ho  replied  aa  follows  : — 

"  Mistair  Squire,  and  you,  citizens  of  Pokerville— 
pardon  the  strangeness  of  mo  accent,  but  trust  tho 
eiriot  iona  of  me  heart.  Hurrying  eastward  on  mo  great 
mission,  it  was  only  through  accident  I  am  here.  TJ10 
next  train  must  bear  mo  on  me  way.  Do  me  the  justico 
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to  believe,  that  I  had  heard  of  Pokerville  long  before 
the  star  of  Hungary  set  in  a  sea  of  blood.  A  friend 
•  sent  me  at  Buda  the  first  number  of  the  '  Pokerville 
Gazette  and  Skyrocket  of  Literature  and  Intelligence.' 
I  read  it  by  the  low-burning  watch-fire,  guarded  by  me 
trusty  Magyars.  I  knew  that  Pokerville  had  sworn 
upon  the  altars  of  freedom  eternal  odiosity  to  absolutis- 
tical  pretentiousness. 

"  I  accept  tho  freedom  of  your  town,  and  return  you 
my  thanks.  Your  words  are  very  kind.  Sympathy  is 
sufficient  for  the  man ;  but  the  patriot,  pleading  his 
country's  cause,  requires  material  aid.  '  Fino  words,' 
as  your  great  Shakespeare  has  it, 1  will  not  butter  pars- 
nips ;'  neither  will  they  purchase  musketry.  Pardon, 
then,  the  poor  exile.  You  can  take  his  hat,  but  you 
must  return  it  full  of  dimes." 

Jared's  hat  circulated  freely  among  his  generous 
auditors,  and  a  very  handsome  amount  was  speedily 
collected,  and  transferred  from  the  crown  to  the  pockets 
of  the  applicant. 

He  was  prossed  with  invitations  to  pass  a  day — a 
week — a  month  at  Pokerville.  Tho  Squire  invited  him 
to  inspect  the  town  ;  tho  grocery  store-keeper  offered 
any  amount  of  gratuitous  refreshments  ;  he  was  invited 
to  attend  a  scrub-race,  a  cock-fight,  and  a  raffle — but 
all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  gravely  shook  his  head,  and  mut- 
tered— 

"  My  country,  gentlemen !    Hungary — my  mission !" 

Soon  another  train  camo  roaring  up  on  tho  railroad. 
It  was  an  express ;  but  the  depot  master  agreed  to 
hoist  a  red  flag  and  stop  it.  Shaking  the  hand  of  tho 
Squire  warmly,  Jared  sprang  upon  the  platform  of  tho 
last  car,  and  waved  an  adieu  with  hat  and  plume.  As 
the  train  was  disappearing,  however, he  could  not  avoid 
applying  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  by  way  of  a  parting 
salute.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Pokerville  are  simple 
people  ;  and  to  this  day  they  boast  of  having  enjoyed 
the  company  of  the  illustrious  Magyar,  and  contributed 
material  aid  to  his  glorious  cause.  Of  course  our  friend 
Jared  never  undeceived  them. 


"  GRANDFATHER'S  COME  ! " 

"  Grandfather 's  come ! "  "  Grandfathor's  come !" 

To  greet  him  they  fly  like  the  wind  away. 
Tops  may  be  humming,  but  ';  Grandfather's  coming," 

Is  something  better  than  play. 

Grandfather's  hair  is  silvery  white, 
And  Grandfather's  stick,  'tis  a  treat  to  hold; 

And  lie  has  a  coat  with  buttons  so  bright, 
And  pockets  richer  than  gold. 

The  rosiest  apples  and  sweetest  nuts, 

Does  grandfather's  pocket  bring; 
And  when  he  comes,  he  dances,  and  hums 

More  songs  than  a  lark  can  sing. 

Fat  baby  wakes  up  when  Grandad  comes, 
His  hair  to  pull,  and  his  stick  to  stride; 

And  full  his  face  is  of  odd  grimaces, 
As  she  toddle3  along  by  his  side. 

Oil !  long  may  Grandfather  sing  and  play, 

And  often  and  long  may  he  come, 
For  many  a  tear  will  be  shed  on  his  bier, 

When  he  goes  to  his  long,  last  home. 

M.  J.  S. 


Rossini  in  Bed.— The  story  is  probably  known  to 
many  readers,  of  his  writing  a  duet  one  morning  in  bed, 
letting  the  music-paper  fall,  and,  rather  than  leave  his 
warm  sheets  to  pick  it  up,  writing  another  duet,  which 
was  quite  different  from  the  first.  A  hundred  similar 
anecdotes  are  told  of  the  facility  with  which  Rossini 
Somposed. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  BEARD. 

There  are  more  solid  inducements  for  wearing  the 
beard  than  the  mere  improvement  of  a  man's  personal 
appearance,  and  the  cultivation  of  such  an  aid  to  tho 
everyday  diplomacy  of  life.  Nature,  combining,  as  sho 
never  fails  to  do,  the  useful  with  the  ornamental,  pro- 
vides us  with  a  far  better  respirator  than  science  could 
ever  make,  and  one  that  is  never  so  hideous  to  wear 
as  that  black  seal  upon  the  face,  that  looks  like  a  pass- 
port to  the  realms  of  suffering  and  death.  The  hair 
of  the  moustache  not  only  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
miasma  of  fogs,  but  it  strains  the  air  from  dust,  and  the 
soot  of  our  great,  smoky  cities.  It  also  acts  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  by  taking  heat  from  the  warm  breath 
as  it  leaves  the  chest,  and  supplying  it  to  the  cold  air 
taken  in.  It  is  not  only  a  respirator,  but  with  the  beard 
entire  we  are  provided  with  comforter  as  well;  and 
these  are  never  left  at  home,  like  the  umbrellas  and 
other  such  appliances,  whenever  they  are  wanted.  We 
have  heard  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  the  African  ex- 
plorers, and  many  other  travellers,  say  that  at  night  no 
wrap  could  equal  the  beard.  The  remarkable  thing  is, 
too,  that  the  beard,  like  the  hair  of  the  head,  protects 
against  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  it  acts  as  a  thatch  does  to 
tho  ice-house;  but  more  than  this,  it  becomes  moist 
with  the  perspiration,  and  then  by  evaporation  cools 
the  skin.  A  man  who  accepts  this  protection  of  Na- 
ture's may  face  the  rudest  storm  and  the  hardest  winter. 
He  may  go  from  the  hottest  room  into  the  coldest  air 
without  any  dread,  and  wo  verily  believe  he  might 
sleep  in  a  morass  with  impunity — at  least  his  chance 
of  escaping  the  terrible  fever  would  be  better  than 
his  beardless  companion's.  That  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  have  to  endure  every  climate  in  the 
world  should  be  made  to  travel  about  with  razors  in 
their  knapsack's,  is  as  absurd  and  useless  an  encum- 
brance as  making  them  carry  a  complete  set  of  shoe- 
brushes.  The  men  would  look  better  and  foel  better  if 
they  were  allowed  to  wear  the  beard  neatly  trimmed. 
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duikor  of  "  Our  Xjrj;  or.  Murder  will  Out,"  "  The  Girl  tee 
leaee  Behind  «»,"  "Latere  ami  Fortnae-Huntere,"  ifc,  Sfc. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIT. 

the  caorrs  ON"  their  travels. 

"  How  much  a  fool  who  hu  l»cen  sent  to  Rome 
Excels  a  fool  who  baa  been  kept  at  home  1" 

Cowpib. 

The  winter  passed  quietly  away  at  Bellevue  Villa,  after 
the  "  fast  set,"  Arthur,  and  Hackney  lia<]  left  it.  The 
spring  followed,  enlivened  for  Edith  by  memories  of  the 
sweet  past,  and  bright  hopes  for  a  sweeter  future.  Hut 
it  was  very  doll  for  the  Misses  Croft,  who  beg  in  to  feel 
that  they  were  wasting  some  of  the  best  yearn  of  their 
life  in  a  beautiful  and  sylvan,  bat  monotonous,  :••<  !«t-  I 
■ion.  Urged  on  by  her  own  maternal  ambition  and  her  | 
daughters  discontent,  Mrs.  Croft  resolved  to  quit  the 
villa,  which  she  had  taken  chiefly  from  motives  of 
economy;  and  as  English  travellers  were  beginning  to 
enliven  the  hotels,  the  streets,  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  and  the  forests  of  beautiful  Switzerland,  the 
Misses  Croft  then  began  to  tease  their  mamma  to  let 
them  set  out  strain  on  their  travels. 

'■  80  many  girls  have  made  conquests  in  trains,  steam- 
boats, and  at  table  d'hotes,"  said  Miss  Croft. 

"  Emily  Wiggins  got  herself  engaged  to  that  mil- 
lionaire, Mr.  Green,  while  they  went  weatherbound 
together  at  the  Convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ;  and 
both  the  Grotes  got  married  to  men  whom  they  met  at 
Interlachen — very  good  matches,  too,"  said  Gloriana; 
*•  while  Penelope  Perkins  got  younif  Lord  Ulster  to 
propose  by  crossing  the  Mer  de  Glare,  and  ascending 
Moat  Blanc  with  him.  It's  all  very  well  for  Edith 
Lorraine  to  be  content,  sitting  in  these  dull  forests, 
gathering  wild  strawberries,  and  sketching  tho  distant 
Alps.  She's  a  lord's  daughter,  and  every  man  seems 
to  fall  in  love  with  her.  She  can  have  her  choice,  from 
tho  Marquis  downwards ;  bat  wo  must  look  out,  and 
that  pretty  sharp,  too,  unless  we  mean,  like  Miss 
Pryrne,  to  be  brides  of  fifty." 

"Ob!"  Mid  Miss  Croft,  "  Roger,  who,  for  nusons  of 
his  own,  wants  to  marry  Edith — not  for  love,  I  promise 
vow — set  the  fashion  of  admiring  her.  He  pretends  to 
be  rated  by  the  Marquis,  but  in  reality  ho  rules  him 
and  the  whole  rude  odious  set.  As  for  Melton,  Dan- 
vers,  Young,  and  Melville,  they  'follow  their  leader'  like 
so  sassy  sheep.  I  never  was  so  mortified  in  rny  life,  as 
when  I  saw  evening  after  evening  passed  by  all  those 
one-idea'd  imitative  f<>ols  in  worshipping  Edith  Lor- 
rnins,  and  the  little  palo  idiot  so  stuck-up  by  it  all." 
"  N  o,  m  ',"  said  Gloriana ;  "  you  wrong  her  there.  I 


think  she  despised  every  one  01  them — Arthur  always 
excepted.  Oh,  she's  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
him ;  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  she  treated 
all  the  '  fast  set'  very  coldly." 

"  And  so  must  I,"  said  Almeria ;  "  and  well  they  de- 
serve the  contempt  of  all  womankind." 

"  Ah !"  laughed  the  saucy  Gloriana,  "  I  fear,  in  your 
case,  sister,  it  was  the  fox  and  the  grapes!" 

Almeria  walked  away,  tossing  her  pretty  head,  and 
muttering — 

"  The  fox  and  the  grapes,  indeed !  Why,  any  man  of 
any  taste  would  see  that  I've  a  much  finer  figure,  and  a 
much  handsomer  face  than  Edith.    What  they  can  see 

in  her  I  cannot  imagine !" 

e  e  *  *  * 

The  long  vacation  found  Edith,  Mrs.  Croft,  and  her 
daughters  on  their  travels  once  more.  The  young  Mar- 
quis, Arthur,  and  Roger  Croft,  were  to  join  them  at 
Interlachen.  His  lordship  had  found  out  tho  truth  of 
the  old  song — 

"  Absence  makes  tho  heart  rtow  fonder ;" 
and,  as  our  young  aristocrats  are  not  much  used  to 
practise  patience  where  passion  is  concerned,  he  had 
resolved — and  that  resolve  ho  had  confided  to  Roger 
Croft— that  Edith  should  bo  his  before  another  summer 
came  round. 

Edith, who  had  not  seen  her  beloved  since  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  was  in  an  inward  ecstasy;  and  the  Misses 
Croft,  who  had  wisely  given  up  all  hopes  of  the  Mar- 
quis, were  all  in  high  spirits  ;  for  each  had,  or  fancied 
she  had,  an  admirer  in  a  party  of  young  fellows  in  extra 
English  travelling  costume,  who  either  followed  or  met 
them  everywhere  ;  while  a  set  of  foreigners  were  also 
making  love  by  glances,  sigli3,  and  little  delicate 
manoeuvres,  to  the  three  Croft  graces.  For  foreigners 
fancy  that  every  travelling  English  fnmily  must  be  very 
wealthy,  and  every  trussed-up  miss  in  her  turban  hat, 
scarlet  petticoat,  Zouavo  jacket,  and  Balmoral  boots,  a 
great  catch. 

Edith,  who  lived  with,  hut  yet  apart  from,  these  com- 
monplace girls — Edith,  whose  life  was  an  inner  life  of 
poetry,  lovo,  devotion,  and  constancy — she,  of  course, 
might  have  had  her  share,  and  more  than  her  sharo,  in 
all  this  folly  and  flirtation ;  but  there  was  a  virgin 
modesty,  a  diimifiod  reserve,  a  lady-like  tranquillity 
about  her,  which  (much  as  they  admired  her  grace  and 
beauty)  kept  in  awo  tho  Regent-street  gents  and  tho 
fortune-hunting  foreigners. 

By  dint  of  constantly  ascending  tho  same  mountains, 
visiting  the  samo  ruins,  sailing  on  the  same  lakes,  and 
picnicing  in  the  same  forests,  the  Crofts,  tho  Regent- 
stroet  gonts,  and  the  foreigners  have  all  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Crofts  were  a  little  disappointed  when 
they  discovered  that  the  gents,  whom  they,  in  their  in- 
experience, had  judged  by  their  dress  and  tlieir  airs  to 
bo  young  noblemen,  or  baronets  at  the  very  least,  wore 
only  plain  ilessiewn,  and  that  their  names  were  by  no 


means  aristocratic.  They  affected  such  military  airs, 
moustachios,  and  conversation  ou  drill,  reviews,  uni- 
forms, leave,  &c,  &c,  that  Mrs.  Croft  and  her  daugh- 
ters had  hoped  they  were  guardsmen.  Alas !  alas !  they 
were  only  But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

Miss  Croft's  especial  admirer  was  a  Mr.  Tippit, 
Almeria' H  beau  was  Mr.  Cutts,  and  Gloriana's,  Mr. 
Blower.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Le  Cointe  G011- 
zalve  de  Saint  V entadour,  Lc  Baron  Leopold  de  Chateau 
Rouge,  and  Le  Viscomte  Amedio  de  la  Vallco  Noire, 
were  at  hand,  ready  to  atone,  as  far  as  name,  title,  and 
illustrious  descent  went,  for  the  plebeianism  of  the 
English  admirers.  True,  tho  young  Englishmen  were 
much  cleaner,  nicer,  and  evidently  better  provided  with 
linen  and  cash  than  their  foreign  rivals ;  but  in  spite  of 
Shakespeare's  exclamation,  '  What's  in  a  name  ?'  tho 
Misses  Croft  were  much  excited  by  the  idea  of  La 
Comtesse  de  Saint  Ventadour,  La  Baronne  de  Chateau 
Rouge,  and  La  Vicomtesso  do  la  Valleo  Noire,  as  op- 
posed to  Mrs.  Tippit,  Mrs.  Cutts,  and  Mrs.  Blower. 

How  it  would  all  end,  no  one  could  foresee ;  but 
although,  before  this  rivalship  in  the  favour  of  the  Misses 
Croft  set  in,  tho  gents  and  the  foreigners  had  been  very 
friendly,  there  was  now  something  sulky  about  tho 
former,  and  something  fierce  and  belligerent  in  tho 
manners  of  tho  latter,  which  boded  a  rupture,  if  not 
worse. 

Arthur  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Interlachen  with  his 
soul's  idol,  when  the  young  Marquis,  Roger  Croft,  and 
tho  rest  of  the  imitative  "  fast  set  '  arrived. 

Tho  Misses  Croft  were  very  proud  to  show  oft'  before 
those  who  had  so  slighted  them,  tho  rivuJ  adoration 
of  tho  little  host  of  aspirants  who  attended  them  every- 
where. 

Tho  "  fast  set  "treated  with  supreme  contempt  and 
hautewr  the  presumption  of  a  Mr.  Tippit,  a  Mr.  Cutis-, 
and  a  Mr.  Blower,  whom,  however,  they  had  as  yet  only 
heard  of,  in  presuming  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  whom  they  honoured  with  tlieir  acquaintance'; 
and  the  Marquis,  who  was  very  fond  of  quizzing,  greatly 
oxasperatod  the  Misses  Croft  by  his  jokes  about  their 
having  two  strings  to  their  bow,  and  two  bca  ax  to  their 
string — such  as  thoy  were. 

As  for  tho  foreign  brigade,  the  "fast  set "  decided  at 
onco  that  they  were  mero  hairdressers  or  glovers,  and 
that  if  they  wero  Roger  Croft,  they  would  soon  kick 
such  snobs  down  stairs.  Thoy  tried  to  rouso  Roger  to 
tli in  dangerous  enterprise,  but  in  vain  ;  Roger  wan 
equally  afraid  of  his  sisters  and  their  suitors.  The 
"  gents"  had  made  themselves  scarce,  as  the  "fast  set" 
said,  since  the  arrival  of  the  young  Marqni  i  ;  a  great 
disappointment  this  to  his  lordship,  who  expected  no 
little  sport  in  quizzing  the  snobs. 

The  Marquis  was  so  devoted  to  Edith,  and  his  imita- 
tors followed  her  up  so  closely,  that  she  h.  cl  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  exchanging  a  word  with  her  heart's  idol 
except  when  they  met  in  an  early  morning  ramble  iu  tho 
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exquisite  mountain  scenery  of  Interlachen.  All  the 
"fast  set"  were  very  late  risers.  Arthur  and  Edith 
wero  up  betimc3,  and  often  saw  the  sun  rise  in  that 
land  of  enchantment,  and  felt,  as  hand-in-hand  they 
■watched  him  flooding  the  lake  with  roses  and  crowning 
the  mountains  with  gold  and  sapphires,  that  just  such 
had  been  on  their  hearts,  their  young  lives,  the  dawn  of 
Lovo. 

One  day — one  very  bright  and  glorious  day — au  ex- 
cursion to  scale  the  mountains  in  search  of  a  rare  plant 
was  planned  by  our  travellers.  And  as  a  good  dinner 
is  included  in  all  English  arrangements,  Mrs.  Croft  pro- 
posed that  the  excursion  should  be  turned  into  a  pic- 
nic, and  that  the  gentlemen  should  supply  plenty  of 
champa  gne,  she  undertaking  that  there  should  bo  an 
agreeable  variety  of  cold  lamb,  roast  beef,  lobster  salad, 
chickens,  tongue,  pigeon-pie,  jelly,  blanc-mange,  and 
fruit  pies.  The  foreign  brigade  and  the  "gents''  were 
invited  to  join  tho  pic-nic.  Tho  Marquis  anticipated 
great  fiui  from  tho  presence  of  the  latter ;  but,  to  his 
annoyance,  and  the  great  disappointment  of  tho  ladies, 
they  did  not,  as  Roger  Croft  said,  "  show  up "  on  the 
occasion.  Miss  Croft,  who  really  was  in  lovo  with  Mr. 
Tippit,  pleaded  a  severe  head-acne,  and  excused  herself 
from  joining  the  party,  and  they  set  out  without  her. 

Nothing  could  exceed  tho  beauty  of  the  mountains, 
the  fragrance  of  tho  air,  the  enchantment  of  the  scenery, 
the  soft  shadows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  dark 
chasms  between  tho  steep,  almost  perpendicular  ride-es, 
tho  soft  beauty  of  tho  Alpine  roso,  the  little  dells  full  of 
starry  wild  flowers  and  moist  green  moss,  the  silver  rills 
that  trickled  down  the  rough  cheeks  of  the  crags,  and 
formed  cool,  deep  pools,  whero  tho  fish  loved  to  dwell ; 
the  hardy  trees,  whoso  dark  brown  roots  seemed  part  of 
the  rocky  substance  in  which  they  were  embedded,  but 
whose  light  green  leaves  and  fantastic  branches  gave 
such  grace  and  beauty  to  the  scenery.  Nature,  in  her 
wildest  moods,  had  piled  up  these  perpendicular  cliffs, 
r.nd  tried  to  conceal  their  perilous  depths  by  verdure 
and  bloom. 

Mrs.  Croft  insisted  on  guides,  mules,  and  everything 
that  could  ensure  safety,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
young  Marquis  and  his  "fast  set,"  who,  without  know- 
ing anything  about  it,  were  yet  so  full  of  conceit  that  they 
declared  they  could  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  ladies 
"  without  the  bother  of  those  regular  do's,"  the  hired 
guides.  However,  Mrs.  Croft  was  resolute;  and  our 
travellers,  minus  "the  gents"  and  Miss  Croft,  set  off  in 
high  spirits. 

The  Marquis  and  all  his  "set"  kept  close  to  Edith's 
mule,  much  to  her  annoyance  and  to  tho  exclusion  of 
her  Arthur,  who  did  not  like  to  make  their  mutual 
attachment  tho  subject  of  the  Marquis's  quizzing  and 
the  comments  of  his  "  set"  by  taking  advantage  of  her 
preference,  to  lead  her  mule  himself.  But  for  the 
"  foreign  brigade,"  the  Misses  Croft  would  have  been 
left  entirely  to  tho  tender  mercies  of  tho  muleteers. 

The  absence  of  the  "  gents  "  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
belles.  Had  they  known  the  secret  of  that  absence,  it 
would  have  been  greater  slill ;  as  it  was,  they  were 
piqued  and  mortified,  and  the  Baron  do  Chateau  Rouge 
and  tho  Yicomte  de  la  Vallee  Noiro  took  advantage  of 
tho  "  occasion,"  and  made  rapid  strides  in  the  favour  of 
Almeria  and  (iloriana  Croft. 

As  for  Roger,  he,  having  no  belle  to  beguile  for  him 
"  the  steep  ascent,"  voted  the  whole  thing  "  no  end  of 
bore,"  and  wished  he  could  kick  all  picnics  into  the 
middle  of  next  week.  He  did  not  dare  intrude  on  Edith 
in  the  young  Marquis's  presence;  and  so,  that  time 
might  not  be  lost,  he  kept  close  to  Mrs.  Croft,  consult- 
ing with  her  about  "  ways  and  means,"  and  how  he  was 
to  push  his  own  fortunes  with  Edith,  when  she  had,  as 
he  felt  certain  she  would,  rejected  the  young  Marquis. 
■  ^  w  ^  it 

The  muleteers  guided  tho  party  to  a  convenient  flat, 
ou  tho  top  of  a  height,  where  the  dinner  was  spread. 
Everything  was  excellent,  including  tho  appetites  ex- 
cited by  the  pure  mountain  breeze.  Nothing  was  for- 
gotten, not  even  the  salt.  Roger,  who  had  an  odious 
habit  of  making  stale  puns,  let  off  a  succession;  asking 
Edith  if  she  would  have  "a  merry-thought,  and  some 
tongue  to  give  it  utterance;"  offering  a  "rib"  to  the 
Baron,  and  pie  to  ilia  mamma,  who  was,  he  said,  always 
p'eously  disposed.  "  Stout  to  tho  stout !"  he  said  to 
Melton,  who  was  very  fat,  and  therefore  did  not  like 
the  joke;  and  "sweets  to  the  sweet,"  as  he  proffered 
some  jelly  to  Edith. 

All  the  "fast  set"  voted  him  "no  end  of  bore  ;"  and 
the  Marquis,  advising  the  ladies  to  take  refuge  in  the 
sparkle  of  the  champagne  from  tho  dulness  of  Croft's 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  jokes,  imbibed  a  good  deal 
of  his  favourite  beverage  himself;  and  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  the  "fast  set"  followed  his  example. 

At  length  the  guides  and  Mrs.  Croft  began  to  think 
it  was  high  time  to  prepare  to  set  out  home;  and  a 
little  stroll  among  the  cliffs  was  proposed  previous  to 
remounting  tho  mules.  Edith,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  Arthnr,  left  the  noisy, 
excited  set,  busy  with  a  bet  between  the  Marquis  and 
Roger  Croft,  and  strolled  away  in  search  of  an  Alpine 
rose;  while  the  Croft  girls  were  flirting  with  the  Baron 
and  the  Count,  and  Mrs.  Croft  finishing  her  last,  glass 
of  champagne.  Arthur  wa3  gone  to  see  to  the  safety  of 
Edith's  saddle,  and  to  give  the  guides  leave  to  sup  on 
the  relies  of  the  feast.  He  then  meant  to  try  to  got  a 
few  moments'  tZte-a-Ute  with  Edith,  from  whom  he  had 
beeu  cruelly  severed,  throughout  the  whole  day. 


The  ladies  had  all  agreed  to  dispense  with  hoops  and 
crinolines,  as,  in  riding  on  mules,  and  climbing  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  such  appendages  were  found  a  nuisance 
and  au  impediment ;  and  Edith,  in  her  soft  flowing 
drapery  of  delicate  white  muslin,  looked  (as  she  moved 
among  the  dark  crags,  picking  her  way  along  tho 
narrow  path)  like  some  mountain  nymph  or  guardian 
spirit  of  tho  spot. 

Presently  Edith  heard  steps  approaching ;  her  heart 
beat  quick — it  must  bo  Arthur !  Sho  turned  to  meet 
him : — but  no !  it  was  tho  young  Marquis,  flushed,  ex- 
cited, emboldened  by  champagne,  and  resolved,  there 
and  then,  to  declare  his  passion  and  to  mako  Edith  an 
offer  of  his  hand  and  fortune ! 

Edith  resolved  to  avoid  him,  and  without  a  thought 
of  the  perilous  nature  of  cho  mountain  passes,  wound 
sharply  round  au  angle  of  the  crag,  picked  her  way 
dowu  a  sharp  declivity,  and  was  soon  lost  to  his  view ! 
He  gazed,  he  murmured,  he  cursed  his  fate,  and  sworo 
at  himself  and  Destiny  in  vain.  Nowhere  could  he  see 
that  enchanting  form  ! 

■   *  #  #  #  » 

The  guides  grew  impatient;  Mrs.  Croft  and  her 
daughters  were  mounted ;  it  was  getting  dusk.  Every 
one  waj  ready  to  set  off,  and  still  Edith  Lorraine  came 
not! 

White  and  <  'Id  with  terror,  Arthur  rushod  about 
regardless  of  1  ;  own  safety,  shouting  aloud  the  "  one 
loved  name;"  ;  id  echo  only  answered  to  his  call!  Mrs. 
Croft,  the  gii !  ,  the  Marquis — oven  Roger,  the  "  fast 
set,"  and  tin  foreigners,  who  had  made  sure  that 
Edith  was  hi<  mg  in  sport — now  began  to  exchange 
blank  looks  < ■:'  terror,  and  to  tremble  and  grow  pale. 
The  guides  shook  their  heads  !  There  was  a  fatal  spot 
not  far  off  where  several  accidents  had  happened — ono 
very  recently.  They  had  ropes  and  lanterns — they  never 
ascended  these  heights  without — but  they  were  of  no 
use,  since  there  was  no  trace  or  indication  of  Edith's 
whereabouts. 

Presently  Arthur's  shout  was  heard.  The  guides, 
who  knew  whence  the  sound  came,  exclaimed  in  Swiss, 
"  Great  God  preserve  us !  It  is  the  Death  Valley !  He 
is  shouting  from  the  rocks  above  it !" 

Again  came  Arthur's  shout  on  their  startled  ears ; 
and  still  they  moved  not.  Arthur  in  a  few  moments 
came  back,  deadly  white — his  eyes  on  fire,  Ids  hair  on 
end. 

"  I  have  seen  her !"  ho  said.  *  She  has  fallen  from 
a  high  crag  into  a  daik,  deep  chasm ;  but  I  can  sec  the 
gleam  of  a  white  dress  !    What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

The  guides  shook  their  heads. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done ;  she  is  dead  by  thi3  time," 
said  one  of  them  ;  "  and  it  is  useless  to  risk  the  life  of 
living  men  to  save  a  dead  woman !" 

"  1  will  give  a  thousand  pounds — nay,  five  thousand 
pounds — to  the  guide  who  tries  to  save  her,  or  who 
brings  her  up,  dead  or  alive!"  said  the  young  Marquis, 
trembling  violently. 

The  men  shook  their  heads.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
money  to  dead  men  ?"  they  murmured. 

"Pools!  cowards!  knaves!"  cried  Arthur,  "  I  will 
risk  what  you  mountaiu-born,  misnamed  guides  shrink 
from !  Follow  me,  and  obey  silently  and  promptly  all 
my  commands !" 

They  have  reached  the  crag:  down,  down,  down, 
deep  in  the  darkness  below,'_the  gleam  of  a  white  dress 
is  seen. 

"  Now,  the  strongest  of  your  ropes  VI 

It  was  produced. 

"  Now  your  lantern ! " 

The  guides  gave  it  into  Arthur's  eager  hand. 

"  Now  you,  my  lord,  and  you  all,  help  these  men  to 
hold  fast  this  rope.  Do  not  you  give  way — bo  sure  I 
will  not.  Father  in  heaven,  give  me  strength  to  save 
her !  if  not,  blessed  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !" 

With  the  lantern  in  his  bosom,  and  the  rope  fast 
clutched  in  both  his  hands,  Arthur  swung  himself  at 
one  fliug  half-way  down  the  chasm.  There  he  paused, 
gaining  a  momentary  footing  on  a  sloping  ledge  of  the 
cliff.  More  eagerly  then  he  peered  into  tho  dark 
chasm,  and  saw  the  form  of  Edith,  senseless  at  the 
bottom.  He  placed  the  lantern  on  a  projecting  angle 
of  tho  rock,  and  by  tho  aid  of  the  thick  rope  he  went 
down,  down,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  abyss. 

Edith  lay,  white  as  her  dress,  and  perfectly  insensible, 
on  a  bed  of  moss,  withered  leaves,  and  loose  earth.  A 
wild  hope  that  no  bones  were  broken,  no  blood  shed, 
filled  Arthur'3  heart,  and  nerved  him  afresh.  He  threw 
one  strong,  brave  arm  (his  left  arm)  round  tho  slight, 
form,  and  with  his  right  hand  he  clutched  the  rope. 
The  Marquis,  the  guides,  and  all  the  men  on  the  top  ot 
the  crag,  pulled  bravely  and  well ;  "along  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,"  at  intervals,  drew  Arthur 
ad  his  lovely  burden  (still  quite  insensible  in  his  grasp) 
out  of  tho  ravine.  Midway,  where  he  left  the  lantern,  he 
obtained  a  moment's  footing,  and — oh  joy !  oh  rapture ! — 
he  thought  ho  felt  the  dear  heart  faintly  flutter  beneath 
his  hand ! 

Ah !  what  a  prayer  of  faith  aud  gratitude  was  that 
which  rose  from  Arthur's  heart  to  tho  tin-one  of  grace! 

It  was  answered — yes,  it  wax  answered — as  the  prayer 
of  faith  and  Beatitude  always  is!  New  strength  comes 
to  Arthur's  hot,  sore,  blistered,  and  almost  relaxing 
hand.  New  strength  is  granted  to  those  on  tho  craggy 
summit,  who  are  pulling  him  up — for  the}'  can  now  see 
Arthur  suspended  in  mid-air  above  that  black  abyss, 
;md  Edith  in  his  embrace! 


They  are  saved;  oh,  rich  reward  of  all-daring',  all- 
enduring,  all-conquering  love !  He  is  drawn  to  the  top 
— they  take  her  from  his  arm — they  lay  her  on  the 
ground — he  kneels  besido  her.  The  Marquis  holds  his 
brandy-flask  to  her  lips  ;  Arthur  chafes  her  hands  and 
temples.  Her  colour  returns ;  she  opens  her  eyes ;  she 
smiles  ou  Arthur ;  she  murmurs,  "Heaven  bless  and 
reward  you,  Arthur !" 

Oh,  miracle  of  ecstasy !  she  is  unhurt !  Stunned  and 
insensible,  she  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  and,  but 
for  Arthur,  would  have  perished  there  ;  but  falling  on 
that  soft  bed  of  leaves  and  loose  earth,  sho  escaped 
unhurt ;  and  tho  story  is  told  to  this  day  by  the '  guides,' 
as  tho  "Miracle  of  the  Mountains;"  indeed,  they  do 
not  scruple  to  attribute  the  maiden's  rescue  to  spiritual 
agency. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AN  ENGLISH  AMSTOCHAT, 

"  They  sought  her  both  in  bower  and  ha'— 

The  lady  was  not  seen ; 
She's  o'er  tho  Borders  and  awa' 
Wi'  Jock  o'  Hnzeldean." 

Scotch  Bellas. 
Edith's  miraoulous  rescuo  from  a  horrible  and  linger- 
ing death,  and  Arthur's  brave  and  successful  venture, 
formed  a  nine  days'  wonder  at  Interlachen.  The  young 
Marquis,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  deficient  in 
generosity,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  high  courage, 
though  not  of  such  on  heroic  nature  as  Arthur,  took 
the  latter  by  the  hand  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Arthur  could  not  but  smile  when  the  young  peer,  with 
a  self-absorption  and  an  egotism  perfectly  aristocratic, 
thanked  Arthur  for  Edith's  life.  Yes,  perfectly  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  life  Arthur  had  risked  his  own  to 
save  was  ten  thousand  times  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own,  and  entirely  engrossed  by  his  own  emotions,  his 
own  passion,  and  the  misery  spared  himself,  tho  young 
Marquis  took  an  opportunity  on  their  return  to  the 
hotel  to  say— 

"  I  honour  and  admire  you  for  your  bravery,  and  I 
am  proud,  as  an  Englishman,  that  you  have  done  a  deed 
that  will  be  talked  of  among  these  guides  and  their 
descendants  as  long  as  these  mountains  stand.  I  dare 
say,  a  hundred  years  hence,  they  will  have  made  a  fine 
weird  romanco  of  this  bold  English  venture  of  yours. 
Indeed,  I  should  myself  havo  acted  exactly  as  you  have 
done"  (how  many  people  think  this  is  the  highest  praise 
they  can  bestow,  and  what  intense  conceit  there  is  in 
the  notion!) — "yes,  I  should  have  let  myself  down,  as 
you  did,  by  means'  of  a  rope,  only  that  I  felt  the  chances 
were  ten  to  one  in  your  favour ;  and,  where  Miss  Lor- 
raine's life  was  concerned,  I  would  not  suffer  any  per- 
sonal feeling  to  interfere."  (He  has  actually  made  a 
sort  of  favour  of  allowing  Edith  to  be  saved  by  Arthur.) 
"  For  compare  my  weight  with  yours ;  I  doubt  whether 
the  rope  would  havo  borne  my  weight,  even  if  the  men 
at  the  top  of  the  craig  could  have  held  it.  And  now, 
what  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  feel  under  a  deep  personal 
obligation  to  you.  Somo  day  I  will  tell  you  why ;  suf- 
fice it  at  present  to  say,  that  such  is  the  fact.  You  may 
have  heard  me  offer  five  thousand  pounds  to  anyone  of 
those  cowardly  guides  who  would  do  what  you  have 
done.  I  am  not  going  to  affront  you,  my  dear  sir,  by 
placing  you  on  a  level  with  them,  and  offering  you  a 
reward  of  that  kind ;  but  if  you  have  any  wish  which  I 
can  gratify — any  object  in  life  which  my  interest  can 
enable  you  to  attain — any  appointment  in  view,  in  tho 
obtaining  which  I  can  aid  you,  you  have  only  to  remind 
me  of  this,  and  the  glory  you  have  shed  over  the  Eng- 
lish name,  and  the  inestimable  service  you  have  done  to 
myself  individually,  as  well  as  to  tho  young  lady  herself 
and  all  her  family." 

There  was  something  in  tho  touo  and  manner  of  this 
address,  kind  and  complimentary  as  it  was,  that  yet 
did  not  please  Arthur.  However,  he  took  kindly  what 
seemed  to  be  so  kindly  meant,  thanked  the  young  Mar- 
quis, and  got  out  of  his  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

Edith  was  much  too  weak  to  support  herself,  and  sit 
upright  on  a  mule;  but  Arthur,  who  had  a  suggest ivo 
mind  and  helping  hands,  contrived  a  sort  of  hamrm  ck 
out  of  some  .rugs  and  shawls  they  had  brought  wi  h 
them,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  guides,  carried  Edi'l 
safely  down  the  mountain  side,  and  back  to  Interlacht  -  . 

Miss  Croft  did  not  appear,  as  usual,  to  preside  at  t  a 
well-spread  tea-table.    The  English  maid,  whom  fj'  5 
Crofts  had  brought  with  them,  announced  that 
Croft  had  begged  sho  might  not  be  disturbed,  as  hey 
headache  was  of  a  very  distressing  kind. 

Edith  Lorraine  was  at  once  conveyed  to  hed,  there  to 
ponder  with  passionate  gratitude  and  tenderness  on  all 
she  owed  to  Arthur,  who,  for  the  second  time,  had  saved 
her  life.  If  the  first  time  she  recalled  his  devoted  watch 
at  her  bedroom-door  with  tears,  she  now  dwelt  on  the 
daring  heroism  of  his  perilous  descent  with  a  glow  of 
enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
— tho  bright  moonlight  night,  so  clear  that  she  could 
see,  as  she  lay  on  her  bed  near  the  window,  the  giant 
mountains  and  the  transparent  lake — she  registered  a 
solemn  vowto  devote  to  him  the  life  heliadtwice  saved, 
— to  repay,  with  all  the  love  and  tenderness  of  her  wo- 
man's heart,  and  all  the  powers  of  her  mind,  soul,  and 
strength,  the  devotion  he  bad  shown  her, — to  let  no 
obstacles,  no  impediments,  no  prejudices  ultimately 
sever  her  life  from  his ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  to  reward 
him  with  her  hand  and  heart,  and,  as  tho  wife  of  his 
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bosom  and  the  partner  cf  bis  life,  to  double  every  bless- 
ine  and  lighten  every  sorrow. 

Tne  next  mornimr  tbe  Marquis  was  at  the  breakfast  - 
table  much,  earlier  than  usual.  He  was  in  very  high 
sjirits,  aad  M3  handsome  face  betrayed  some  inward 
esnlUtion,  sach  as  he  always  evinced  when  he  had  some 
Take  or  choice  bit  of  slander  to  repeat  at  sonie- 
tipenso.      :  r. 

Troft,  wto-had  a  passion  for  peers,  always  toadied 
t-.tit?  to  a  painful  degree. 

""  she  saia,  "my  dear  Marq-nis,  I  see  yon  are 
14  over  with  some  cupi'Lal  bit  of  fun.  Now,  let 
it,  my  dear  lord ;  it  is  running  over  at  those 
ves.  wnieh  are  destined  to  break  so  many  hearts, 
in  see  it  stealing  oat  et  the  corners  of  your  lord- 
ips.  Now,  what  is  it,  my  dear  Marquis  ?  I 
Ij  cannot  wait.  I  must  have  it." 
I,  eo  you  shall ;  bat  first  let  me  ask  how  Miss 

:er,  my  lord — I  thank  your  lordship  for  inquir- 
tEtii  is  be'terj  but  not  "well  enough  to  appear  at 


b,  I  Lope  abe'll  be  down  presently,  my  dear  lord, 
sow  vonr  lordship  must  tell  us  the  joke." 
7cH,  then,  tre  found  out  whv  "the  gents"  ab- 
3  fiamseives  yesterday!  And",  more  than  that,  I 
tU  you.  who  and  what  they  are !" 
s.  Croft  tumid  a  little  pole.  She  had  greatly  en- 
ged  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Tippit  to  ner  eldest 
rter,  Miss  Croft.  Mr.  Tippit  was  a  very  dressy, 
lelicste  young  man,  with  rather  p?rt,  effband,  and 
SeBuonte  and  insinuating  manners.  If  e  had  light 
Wxr,  pretty  features,  teeth  of  incomparable  beauty, 
>U  ctraw-eoloored  m<.  ostacbe,  a  slight  figure,  white 
i  (which  he  had  a  habit  of  rubbing  softly),  a  bril- 
irardrobp,  choice  watch,  brequet  chain,  rings,  pins, 

.  Tippit  might  be  a  little  fmallrin,  ar.d  talk  a  little 
lu-A  about  the  weather,  ai.d  in  a  sort  of  off-hand 
bout  I  "brings  in  reneral ;  bnt  he  had  a  great  cora- 

of  money,  talked  of  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
''!  ;n,  as  if  be  were  intimat-'  with  them,  and  gave 
Croft  a  qreat  number  of  autographs  to  add  to  her 
tion.  He  iiad  also  presented  her  and  her  dangh- 
rith  soma  very  fragrant  dentifrice,  such  as  he  used 
;lf;  he  was  (rood-naturcd,  too,  and  had  very  cleverly 
Mr.-.  Croft  and  her  Entjliib.  maid  of  a  raging 
■ache  by  an  application  hnown  only  to  himself, 
is  Crof:  was  dcspcT-.tely  in  love  with  hint;  and 

Croft,  though  she  did  not  imagine  that  a  Mr. 
t  eould  be  cf  a  noUo  family,  imagined  ho  might 
rentlcman  of  fortune,  and  wan  very  anxious  to  pro- 

i  now  t'i»  thought  of  her  rashness,  her  impru- 
,  blanched  !ier  cneek ;  for  it  is  evident  from  the 
nia'fl  wuneT  that  there  is  something  very  much 
rt  Trppit — something  ludicrous:  what  can  it  be  ? 
larqnta  kept  her  a  long  time  in  suspense.  Her 
\j  d^rhrhtrd  him.    1J"  hinted  that  he  also  knew 
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■d !  Your  lordship 
if  said  Mrs.  Croft, 
arquis  ;  "  the  name 
-,  either." 
"  said  Mrs.  Croft; 
La  charming  young 
Tippit  the  dentist, 
>  atiend  the  Itoard- 
to  draw  our  teeth. 
Wm!  Oh,  my  lord, 
j  w  eat  ner  with  the 
behind  him!  Oi,, 


lord  !  "  cried  Miv.  Croft,  "  how  can  I  thank 
xrvcring  this?  Heaven  only  knows  what 
you  may  not  have  prevented!    How  did 

tiros:  my  valet,  who  was  taken  ill  at  Brns- 
*wd  me  x«tfrfay-   It  n-ems,  after  I  had 
.6  willi  i"r.  'f  it-pit,  who  wai  about  to  join 
with  hi»  Beadi  CvlU  and  Blower.  Cults 
be  amoved  to  h"i.r  it/— is  a  very  celebrated 


illy  RUeMlM 

im!" 

i!"  said  Mrs. 


what  do  we  not  owe  to  you !  No  wonder  they  were 
ashamed  to  join  our  picnic,  when  they  saw  they  were 
detected,  and  knew  that  your  valet  would  expose  them." 

At  this  moment,  in  rushed  Gloriana,  with  a  note  in 
her  hand,  pale  as  death,  and  trembling  violently. 

"  Good  Heavens!  what  is  this  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Croft,  as 
she  tore  open  the  note,  and  read : — 

"  Beloved  mamma, — Forgive  us  for  anticipating  the 
consent  we  knew  you  would  not  withhold ;  our  chosen 
lords  and  masters  insist  on  this  proof  of  our  confidence 
and  affection.  By  the  time  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be 
Mrs.  Tippit,  and  Almeria  Mrs.  Cutts — two  blessed 
brides — not  noble,  not  '  My  Lady,'  as  you  had  hoped 
and  planned,  but  the  happy  wives  of  two  perfect  gen- 
tlemen, with  plenty  to  keep  U3  in  affluence,  and  to 
enshrine  us  in  elegant  homes  where  our  beloved 
mamma  will  find  she  has  not  lost  two  daughters,  but 
gained  two  sons  in  the  persons  of  those  daughters' 
husbands.  Pray  forgive  us  this  once,  and  we  v;itl  never 
do  so  any  more;  and  pray  induce  dear  papa  to  pardon 
his  "  Barbara  and  Almekia." 

"  I  have  gained  two  sons, — a  dentist  and  a  corn- 
entter!  Oh,  my  Lord!  I  can  never  survive  the  dis- 
grace,the shock!"  eriedMrs.  Croft,  and  she  went  off  into 
the  strongest  hysterics,  of  the  screaming  and  kicking 
genus.  \  . 

It  was  as  the  young  Marquis  had  divined.  Mr. 
Tippit  with  his  friends,  ^Messrs.  Cntts  and  Blower,  were 
on  their  way  to  their  rooms  to  array  themselves  in  a 
jaunty,  elegant,  picnic  costume,  when  the  former,  to  his 
horror,  met  Mr.  Pinkey,  his  Lord  ?hip's  valet,  and  whom 
lie  could  not  affect  not  to  know,  since  not  only  had  Mr. 
Tippit  extracted  several  huge  grinders  from  Mr. 
Pinkcy's  head,  but  he  had  supplied  the  large  bluish- 
looking  incorrodible  porcelain  teeth,  which  gave  such  a 
strange,  unnatural  look  to  Mr.  Pinkey's  face. 

Mr.  Tippit  felt  at  once  that  "  the  game  was,"  as  he 
said,  "up,"  unless  he  could  induce  Miss  Croft  to  elope 
with  him  before  it  becamo  kn  ;wn,  through  the  Mar- 
quis'3  valet,  that  the  e'Ugmt  of  Intcrlachen  was  the 
dentist  of  Bloomsbnry.  Talcing  counsel,  therefore,  with 
Messrs.  Cutts  and  Blower,  they  decided  to  absent  them- 
selves from  tho  picnic,  lest  Mr.  Pinkey  should  have 
found  some  means  of  betraying  their  secret. 

Mr.  Tippit,  strong  in  his  confidence  of  his  own  charms 
and  his  Barbara's  attachment,  resolved  to  put  it  to  the 
test,  by  contriving  to  despatch  a  note  to  her,  imploring 
her  not  to  go  on  the  picnic  excursion,  but  to  grant  him 
a  meeting,  on  particular  business,  while  her  mother, 
brother,  and  sisters  were  absent.  This  note  he  con- 
veved  to  her  by  the  agency  of  tho  laundress. 

The  result  is  already  known.  Mr.  Tippit  pleaded  so 
eloquently,  and  looked  so  charming,  that  Miss  Croft 
not  only  agreed  to  elope  with  him  that  very  night,  but 
to  use  her  influence  with  Almeria  to  accompany  her 
sister  as  the  bride-elect  of  Mr.  Cutts.  Mr.  Blower 
would  fain  have  carried  off  the  saucy  little  Gloriana ; 
but  Miss  Croft  assured  him  that  any  attempt  to  include 
her  in  the  bridal  party  would  end  in  the  detection  and 
rain  of  tho  whole  scheme ;  that  Gloriana  was  the  most 
impracticable  little  creature  in  the  world,  and  was  quite 
resolved  never  to  marry  anyone  but  a  nobleman;  and 
that,  if  she  conld  not  get  nn  English  peer,  she.  would 
accept  a  foreign  one — probably  tho  Count,  the  Vicomte, 
oi  ;'i0  Bnrou,  now  of  the  mountain  picnic  party  with 
her. 

Miss  Croft  was  right;  notliing  would  have  induced 
Gloriana  to  elope  with  Mr.  Blower.    She  had  some 
heart,  and  some  principle  and  some  feminine  delicacy  too, 
acquired  through  her  intimacy  with  Edith  Lorraine. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


POTtTR.viT  Paintixg. — It  is  strange  that  our  por- 
traiture of  Indies  mid  children,  always  excepting  the 
few  miniatures  to  bo  seen,  and  which  are  distinguished 
by  Bupcrioritj'  of  every  kind  over  the  oil  pictures, 
should  be  totally  inadequate  to  tho  real  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  most  beautit'ul  women  and  children  in  the 
world.  Our  painters  have  nngels  for  their  niodols, 
and  yet  oumet  catch  one  graco  of  form  or  ray  of 
colour  from  them  :  still  more  do  they  fail  to  confer 
upon  their  pictures  the  intelligence,  the  passing  thought, 
and  tho  prevailing  sentiment  of  tho  countenance.  Tho 
fashionable  pointer  of  beanty  seems  to  decorate  his 
sitters  with  complexions  of  his  own,  just  as  tho  re- 
nowned Mme.  Kaclitl  dispenses  youth  and  beauty  in 
slices  of  enamel.  Others  seem  to  get  bewildered  with 
staring  at  tho  brilliant  checks  and  sunny  smiles,  and 
touch  and  retouch  nntil  the  face  becomes  tormented 
into  an  elaborate  Smudge.  Then  there  is  the  common- 
ness in  the  choice  of  attitude,  and  in  the  composition  of 
the  pictures,  which  are  to_  bo  called  portraits ;  the 
awkward  way  in  which  soldiers  grapple  their  swords; 
the  pompons  autocratic  stylo  in  which  gentlemen  of  no 
great  import  in  the  affairs  of  nations  sit  at  their  library 
tables,  looking  up  from  documents  which  are  probably 
Mr<  r  anything  more  weighty  than  invitations  to  dinner. 
If  a  plain  county  magistrate  has  to  bo  painted,  he  is 
mdle  mado  to  stand  as  if,  not  only  his  own  tenants, 
bnt  nil  the  world,  were  at  his  feet.  Wo  come,  alter  all, 
t>  old  Sir  Joshua's  profound  criticism  of  portrnit- 
baiutor*'  work — that  no  man  ever  put  more  into  a. 
Ii6ud  Lli«n  he  had  in  his  own ;"  it  lakes  a  man  of  intel- 
lect, or  st  lei'at  of  thought,  an'l  pMvf  f«,  aM  (flteui- 
g'n"*,  to-  rwfnt  (r«ofl  rwrs-.ts. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

CHILDREN  OF  NEW  YORK. 

And  then  the  children — babies  I  should  say,  if  I  were 
speaking  of  English  bairns  of  their  age ;  but  seeing 
that  they  are  Americans,  I  badly  dare  to  call  them 
children.  The  actual  age  of  these  perfectly  civilized 
and  highly-educated  beings  may  be  from  three  to  four. 
One  will  often  see  five  or  six  such  seated  at  the  lo«£ 
dinner-table  of  the  hotel,  breakfasting  and  dining  With 
their  elders,  and  going  through  tho  ceremony  with  all. 
the  gravity  and  more  than  all  the  decorum  of  their 
grandfathers.  When  I  was  three  years  old  I  had  not 
yet,  as  I  imagine,  been  promoted  beyond  a  silver  spoon 
of  my  own  wherewith  to  eat  my  bread-aud-milk  in  tho 
nursery,  and  I  feel  assured  that  I  was  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  a  nursemaid,  as  I  gobbled  up  my  minced 
mutton  mixed  with  potatoes  and  gravy.  But  at  hotel 
life  in  the  States  tho  adult  infant  lisps  to  the  waiter  for 
everything  at  table,  handles  his  fish  with  epicurean 
delicac)',  is  choice  in  his  selection  of  pickles,  very  par- 
ticular that  his  beef-steak  at  breakfast  shall  be  hot,  and 
is  instant  in  his  demand  for  fresh  ice  in  his  water.  But 
perhaps  his,  or  in  this  case  her,  retreat  from  the  room 
is  the  chef-d'eeuwe  of  the  whole  performance.  Tho 
little  precocious,  full-blown  beauty  of  four  signifies  that 
she  has  completed  her  meal — or  is  "  through"  her 
dinner,  as  she  would  express  it — by  carefully  extricating 
herself  from  the  napkin  which  has  been  tacked  around 
her.  Then  the  waiter,  ever  attentive  to  her  movements, 
draws  back  the  chair  on  which  she  is  seated,  and  tho 
young  lady  glides  to  the  floor.  A  little  girl  in  Old 
England  would  scramble  down,  but  little  girls  in  Nov; 
England  never  scramble.  Her  father  and  mother,  who 
are  no  more  than  her  chief  ministers,  walk  before  her 
out  of  the  saloon,  and  then  she — swims  after  them.  But 
swimming  is  not  tho  proper  word.  Fishes  in  making 
their  way  through  the  water  assist,  or  rather  impede, 
their  motion  with  no  dorsal  wriggle.  No  animal  taught 
to  move  directly  by  its  Creator  adopts  a  gait  so  useless, 
and  at  tho  samo  time  so  graceless.  Many  women, 
having  received  their  lessons  in  walking  from  a  less 
eligible  instructor,  do  move  in  this  way,  and  such  women, 
this  unfortunate  little  lady  lias  been  instructed  to  copy. 
Tho  peculiar  step  to  which  I  allude  is  to  be  seen  often 
on  tho  Boulevards  in  Paris.  It  is  to  be  seen  more  often 
in  second-rate  French  towns,  and  among  fourth-rato 
French  women.  Of  all  signs  in  women  betokening  vul- 
garity, bad  taste,  and  aptitude  to  bad  morals,  it  is  tho 
surest.  And  this  is  the  gait  of  going  which  American 
mothers — somo  American  mothers,  I  should  say — lovo 
to  teach  their  daughters  !  As  a  comedy  at  an  hotel  it 
is  very  delightful,  out  in  private  life  I  should  object  to 
it. — Trollope's  America. 

THE  FLEAS  OF  THE  ALPS. 
There  was  but  one  drop  of  bitter  in  our  cup,  counting 
<ho  lamp-oil  as  nothing.  It  was  -tho  fleas.  Without 
auy  inordinate  vanity,  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  judge  of 
fleas.  I  have  given  them  my  attention  under  various 
circumstances  and  in  various  countries.  Not  to  speak 
of  an  intimacy  with  the  ordinary  flea  of  tho  diligence, 
founded  on  having  travelled  many  a  league  in  his  com- 
pany, I  havo  spent  nights  with  hardy  mountnin-flens  in 
Swiss  chalets,  with  desperate  freischiitz  ivildjagcr  fleas 
in  the  Tyrol,  with  bold  contrabandist  fleas  in  the  Spanish 
Pyrenees,  with  Arab  fleas,  restless  and  lawless,  children 
of  the  desert,  dwellers  in  tents.  But  none  of  these  ever 
impressed  mo  so  much  as  tho  natives  of  the  Val  Sava- 
ranche.  Equal  to  any  of  the  others  in  ferocity  and 
physical  vigour,  they  surpass  them  all  in  instinct.  Thej' 
even  give  evidence  of  a  kind  of  mutual  dependence  and 
organisation  of  labour,  which  suggests  something  like 
a  dawning  civilisation, — so  systematic  and  well-sustained 
are  their  attacks.  In  tho  Marmot's  IIolo  (an  inn)  we 
were  knee-deep  in  them.  They  crept  up  our  trousers 
and  down  our  necks  until  we  were  saturated  With  them. 
They  lay  in  wait  for  us  in  dark  corners,  and  sprang 
upon  us  suddenly.  They  clung  to  us  viciously,  and  bit 
us  at  supper  and  bit  us  at  bri  itttUKi  They  bit  us  sitting 
and  bit  us  walking.  On  the  mountain  side,  on  the 
glacier,  nay,  even  on  the  top  of  the  Orivola,  nrntflectedi 
by  tho  rarefication  of  tho  air,  unimpressed  by  tho  mag- 
1  nificenco  of  the  view,  there  they  were,  biting  away  as  if 
they  had  not  broken  their  fast  for  twenty-lour  hours. 
I  know  it  sounds  like  effeminacy  to  complain  of  any  of 
the  hardships  one  undergoes  on  an  expedition  of  thi3 
kind,  and  I  hold  that  tho  man  who  cannot  endure  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  cold  and  heat — to  havo  his  nose  blistered 
and  his  toes  frost-bitten — has  no  business  in  tho  high 
Alps.  But  you  must  draw  tho  lino  somewhere;  and 
I  draw  it  at  fleas.  They,  I  maintain,  are  a  grievance  at 
which  one  may  lawfully  murmur.  Yo  Gentlemen  of 
England,  who  live  a  t  homo  at  ease,  how  lit  tic  do  you 
think  upon  tho  danger  of  the  fleas  !  But  if  you  knew 
what  it  was,  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  with  mind  as 
well  ns  body  in  a  state  of  furious  irritation,  to  start  for 
a  walk  of  fif  teen  hours— during,  perhaps,  eight  of  which 
your  personal  safety  depends  on  your  equanimity  and 
coolness— you  might,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  ranking 
this  little  animal  with  the  crevasses  and  avalanches  and 
other  perils  which  beset  tho  path  of  tho  mountaineer." 
— Expeditions  of  the  Alpine  Club. 


The  thing  which  an  active  miud  moet  need",  is  a 
povr    »  and  n  dirry  tion  worthy  of  its  activity. 


u  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  LODNON  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP" 

The  ninth  maiden  sossion  this  year  has  c  ecurrcd  at  Black- 
burn. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Wakloy,  tho  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  is 
announced.  Mr.  Walclcy  represented  Finsbuiy  from  1835  to 
1852. 

The  Great  Eastern  arrived  safely  at  Now  York,  on  tho 
17th  ult.,  after  a  very  quick  passage  of  liino  days  and  fivo 
hours. 

Apsley  House,  tho  residence  of  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
open  to  tho  public.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Mitchell's 
Royal  Library,  33,  Old  Bond-street. 

Every  year  above  2,000  girls  are  married  under  eighteen, 
when  neither  mind  nor  body  has  attained  maturity.  AOovfl 
30,000  aro  married  under  twenty-one. 

A  statue  in  commemoration  of  tho  public  services  and 
privato  virtues  of  tho  late  Joseph  Sturgo  was  inaugurated  ct 
Birmingham,  with  great  eclat,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  o.' 
Juno. 

As  an  historical  incident,  we  may  place  on  record  that  the 
Derby  of  18(52  was  tho  finest  meeting  ever  known.  The  win- 
ner was  Caractacus— almost  an  outsider ;  tho  second,  Mar- 
quis ;  tho  third,  Buckstono.  The  field  was  very  large,  there 
boing  lhirty-1'our  .starters. 

"  The  latest  novelty  here,"  says  a  New  York  letter,  "  is  a 
Frenchman,  named  Morter,  who  plays  at  billiards  without 
maco  or  cue.  He  uses  his  right  hand,  and  spins  tho  ball  off 
with  more  force  than  could  be  done  with  a  cue.  He  makes 
cannons  in  a  style  never  equalled." 

TnE  Royal  Academy  has  been  opened  for  the  admission 
of  visitors  at  half  the  usual  charge — namely,  sixpenco  each 
person.  The  experiment  is  a  successful  one,  large  numbers 
of  persons  having  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The 
rooms  are  open  from  half-past  seven  untd  ten  o'clock. 

A  Goo  DLY  Inchease. — Last  week  Mr.  John  Fisher,  labourer, 
Burnfoot,  Scotland,  had  a  remarkably  large  and  simultaneous 
accession  to  his  property.  On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Fisher  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  the  sow  to  eleven  pigs,  the  cat  to  six  kittens, 
and  the  ei/nary  had  live  young  ones ;  making,  in  all,  no  less 
than  tweny-three  strangers  added  in  one  day. 

At  the  g  -eat  dinner  given  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  by 
Said  Pasha,  in  his  apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  we  read — that 
When  the  quests  took  their  seats  at  table,  the  Viceroy's  ser- 
vants place  1  on  the  lap  of  each  a  napkin  of  extraordinary 
richness,  the  comers  of  each  being  embroidered  with  dia- 
monds and  fine  pearls  to  the  extent  of  about  six  inches. 
The  water  placed  on  the  table  during  the  dinner  had  been 
brought  from  the  Nile. 

A  uody  of  navvies,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Smith,  have  commenced  sinking  a  shaft  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  substrata  of  the  site 
of  Smifchfield,  prior  to  clearing  away  the  earth  for  the  pro- 
posed goods  station  under  tho  intended  market-place  for  the 
sale  of  meat  and  poultry,  and  the  formation  of  a  railway 
from  the  line  at  Coppice-row,  and  underneath  a  street,  to  be 
called  New  Market-street,  to  furnish  a  western  approach  to 
the  said  niarket-place. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  just  issued,  states 
that  last  year  an  extraordinary  case  of  post-office  robbery 
occurred.  While  a  letter-carrier  was  on  his  round  at 
Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  a  tame  raven  seized  a  money-letter 
which  the  officer  had  in  his  hand,  and  flew  away  with  it. 
After  making  a  circuit  over  tho  town,  he  alighted,  and,  be- 
fore he  eoolabe  prevented,  tore  the  letter  into  pieces.  On 
putting  the  fragments  together,  the  letter  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  cheque  for  £30,  which  was,  on  a  representation  of  this 
singular  incident,  renewed. 

New  Slave  Trade. — Letters  from  Cologne  mention  the 
passage  of  large  bodies  of  emigrants  bound  for  Antwerp, 
where  they  arc  to  be  shipped  for  tho  Brazils.  The  papers 
attribute  this  emigration  to  South  America  to  the  efforts  of 
unscrupulous  agents,  who  deceive  the  working-classes  by 
magnificent  promises,  in  fulfilment  of  which  they  find,  upon 
arrival,  an  unhealthy  climate,  unsparing  taskmasters,  and 
endless  misery.  A  mercantile  house  at  Antwerp  is  named  as 
being  actively  engaged  in  this  traffic,  and  as  forwarding 
cargo  after  cargo  of  unfortunate  Germans  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  perish  in  the  coffee  plantations  of  San  Paolo. 

Increased  Power  for  tub  Police. — There  has  been  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  giving  further  powers 
to  the  county  and  borough  police  than  those  given  by  the 
Act  of  1351).  They  are  to  have  power  to  take  into  custody, 
without  a  warrant,  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons  whom 
they  find  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  have  good  cause  to 
suspect  of  having  committed  or  about  to  commit  a  felony, 
misdemeanour,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  and  persons  whom 
they  find  between  sunset  and  8  a.m.  lying  or  loitering  in  any 
highway,  yard,  or  other  place,  and  not  giving  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves.  The  Bill  also  gives  power  to  tho 
police  to  take  into  custody,  without  a  warrant,  any  person 
found  committing  an  indictable  offence  or  misdemeanour ; 
and  tho  owner  oi"  the  property  or  his  servant  or  agent  may 
detain  an  offender  until  the  arrival  of  a  constable,  as  also 
may  any  person  to  whom  there  is  offered  for  sale,  4c,  pro- 
perty with  reasonable  cause  suspected  to  have  been  unlaw- 
fully obtained.  Police-constables  are  to  bo  authorised  to 
stop,  search,  and  detain  any  vessel  or  any  carriage  in  which 
they  have  reason  to  suspect  that  anything  unlawfully  ob- 
tained may  foe  found,  and  also  anv  person  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  having  anything  unlawfully  obtained. 

Plague  op  Ants. — The  people  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
are  in  great  trouble.  About  fourteen  years  ago  a  ship  from 
Fernando  Po,  bringing  a  cargo  of  lumber,  brought  also  a  lot 
of  white  ants,  which  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  town  is  being  gradually  destroyed  by  their  ravages. 
They  invest  a  house,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  frames,  posts,  and,  in  short,  all  the  woodwork  of  the 
house,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  shell.  They  do  not  attack  the 
outside  of  a  timber,  nor  do  they  expose  themselves  to  day- 
light for  a  moment.  Between  one  of  these  haunts  and  an- 
other, should  the  route  cross  an  open  space,  they  build  a 
perfectly  arched  covering,  and  under  it  constantly  pass  and 
repass.  The  people  aro  becoming  very  much  alarmed,  and 
tho  town  has  offered  a  reward  of  5,000  dollars  to  anyone  who 
can  find  au  exterminator.  Wood  has  been  smeared  with 
various  substances,  but  it  made  no  difference :  it  is  the  inside, 
not  the  ont,  they  are  after.  The  black  ants  seem  to  do  more 
towards  suppressing  them  than  anything  else,  as  the  latter 
eat  the  white  ants ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  white  outnumber 
tho  black  on  the  island,  thousands  to  one.  Teak  and  yellow 
pine  are  the  only  woods  that  resist  them  at  all ;  the  former 
is  too  hard,  and  the  latter  is  too  sticky  for  them.  Their  im- 
plement is  augur-shaped,  and  the  resin  chokes  it  up.  The 
people  have  begun  to  use  iron  houses.  An  iron  church,  done 
up  in  boxes,  lately  arrived  there  from  England. 


THE  JESTER 

Advice  to  a  Toper. — Don't  let  your  spirits  go  down. 
Most  young  fellows,  when  whiskey  is  at  hand,  make  rye 
mouths. 

Don't  confido  your  secrets  to  an  inordinate  laugher— he 
might  "split." 

The  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  animals  in  nature 
— except  the  tame  bore. 

The  utter-most  parts  of  the  earth  are  supposed  to  be  tho 
parts  where  there  arc  most  women. 

The  men  who  deserve,  if  they  do  not  find,  the  greatest 
favour  among  women,  are  husband-men. 

If  a  man  is  murdered  by  his  hired  men,  should  the  coroner 
return  a  verdict  of  killed  by  his  own  hands? 

A  respectable  gentleman  don't  like  to  have  a  heavy  charge 
levelled  against  him — especially  if  it  is  in  a  gun. 

Most  True. — "  This  is  capital  ale, — see  how  long  it  keeps 
its  head!" — "Aye,  but  consider  how  soon  it  takes  away 
yours." 

A  Moving  Question. — Why,  in  moving  from  a  house,  ought 
you  to  leave  the  washhand  basins  behind  ? — Because  they 
are  not  ewers. 

An  old  man,  when  dangerously  sick,  was  urged  to  take 
advice  of  the  physician,  but  objected,  saying,  "he  wished  to 
die  a  natural  death." 

He  who  openly  tells  his  friends  all  that  he  thinkfj  of  them, 
may  expect  that  they  will  secretly  tell  hip  friends  much  that 
they  don't  think  of  him. 

Ween  to  Give  In. — A  general  officer,  in  speaking  of  the 
duty  of  an  aide-de-camp  when  carrying  a  message,  once 
said,  "  If  your  horse  is  shot,  go  on  foot  j  if  you  lose  one  leg, 
hop  on  the  other ;  if  you  lose  your  head,  that's  an  end  of  it 
— you  can  do  nothing  without  that." 

"  The  arrangements  of  nature  are  admirable ! "  exclaimed 
a  young  lassie,  during  the  late  high  wind.  "  The  same  wind 
which  disarranges  our  crinoline,  blows  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  wicked  young  men  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
confusion."   Philosophical  young  lady,  that. 

How  to  Tell  the  Winning  Horse. — Take  a  penny,  and 
rest  it  carefully  on  the  thumb-nail  of  your  right-hand,  whilst 
you  crook  your  forefinger.  A  dexterous  propulsion  of  the 
thumb  will  now  cause  the  coin  to  perform  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions in  the  air.  Cry  in  a  loud  voice,  "heads,"  and  if  that 
side  should  come  uppermost,  you  may  be  assured,  if  anybody 
has  bet  you  that  it  wouldn't,  that  you  have  backed  the  right 
toss. — Fun. 

 »  

HOME  HINTS 

Clean  Sofas,  &c. — Those  who  study  a  fresh,  new  aspect 
to  their  drawing-rooms  or  parlours,  may  renovate  their 
damask,  cloth,  or  chintz  coverings  by  cleaning  them  occa- 
sionally with  bran  and  flannel. 

Lamp  Glass  Chimneys. — One  who  has  thoroughly  tried  the 
experiment  of  preventing  glass  chimneys  from  cracking 
with  the  heat  of  the  flame,  says,  "  Put  the  glass  chimney  in 
lukewarm  water,  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  one 
hour ;  after  which,  leave  it  in  the  water  till  it  cools." 

Children's  Likings. — Where  the  mother  can,  without  ex- 
pense and  too  much  inconvenience,  consider  the  likings  and 
dislikes  of  her  children  in  a  silent  way,  her  kindness  will 
induce  her  to  do  it ;  but  it  must  be  in  a  quiet  way,  or  she 
will  lead  them  to  think  too  much  about  the  thing,  and  to 
suppose  that  she  thinks  It  an  important  matter. 

If  you  keep  poultry,  and  mix  with  their  food  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  eggshells  or  chalk,  which  they  eat  greedily,  they 
will  lay  twice  or  thrice  as  many  eggs  as  before.  A  well-fed 
fowl  is  disposed  to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs,  but  cannot 
do  so  without  the  materials  of  shells,  however  nourishing  in 
other  respects  her  food  may  be  j  indeed,  a  fowl  fed  on  food 
and  water  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and  not  finding  any 
in  the  soil,  or  in  tho  shape  of  mortar,  which  they  often  eat 
on  the  walls,  would  lay  no  eggs  at  all,  with  the  best  possible 
will. 

Savings.— If  people  who  have  small  sums  of  money  to  in- 
vest, and  who  open  their  eyes  and  mouths  with  delight- 
preparatory  to  opening  their  purses— whenever  a  plausiblo 
promise  of  5  or  6  per  cent,  is  made  to  them,  as  an  inducement 
to  part  with  their  hard-earned  savings,  would  only  remember 
the  wise  apophthegm  of  the  illustrious  Wellington,  that  "  a 
high  rate  of  interest  is  only  another  name  for  bad  security," 
they  would  be  saved  an  immensity  both  of  loss  and  of  suffer- 
ing ;  and  the  knaves  who  borrow  other  people's  money  to 
gamble  with,  would  be  deprived  of  half  their  chances. 

Indications  of  the  Weather. — When  sea-birds  fly  out 
early  and  far  to  seaward,  fair  weather  may  be  anticipated ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  they  hang  about  the  land,  or  fly  in- 
ward, stormy  weather  is  indicated.  When  animals,  instead 
of  spreading  over  their  usual  range,  seek  sheltered  places, 
storms  may  be  expected.  Dew  is  an  indication  of  fine  wea- 
ther; so  is  fog;  but  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
horizon  is  a  sign  of  wet.  When  a  mountaineer  sees  the  hill 
cutting  sharp  against  the  sky,  he  wraps  his  plaid  around 
him.   A  good  hearing  day  is  also  a  sign  of  coming  wet. 

 »  

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Biting  the  Nails.— This  is  a  habit  that  should  bo  imme- 
diately corrected  in  children,  as,  if  persisted  in  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  permanently  deforms  tho  nails.  Dipping  the  finger- 
ends  in  some  bitter  tincture  will  generally  prevent  children 
from  putting  them  to  the  mouth ;  but  if  this  fails,  as  it  some- 
times will,  each  finger-end  ought  to  be  encased  in  a  stall 
until  the  propensity  is  eradicated. 

Dirt  in  the  Eye.— Place  your  forefinger  upon  the  cheek- 
bone, having  the  patient  before  you ;  then  draw  up  the  finger, 
and  you  will  probably  be  able  to  remove  the  dirt ;  but  if  this 
will  not  enable  you  to  get  at  it,  repeat  this  operation  while 
you  have  a  nettmg-needle  or  bodkin  placed  over  the  eyelid  ; 
this  will  turn  it  inside  out,  and  enable  you  to  remove  the 
sand,  eyelash,  4c,  with  the  corner  of  a  fine  silk  handkerchief. 
As  soon  as  the  substance  is  removed,  bathe  the  eye  with  cold 
water,  and  exclude  the  light  for  a  day.  If  the  inflammation 
is  severe,  take  a  purgative  and  use  a  refrigerant  lotion. 

Tincture  for  the  Teeth. — Take  of  Florence  iris  root  eigh  t 
ounces,  bruised  cloves  one  ounce,  ambergris  one  6cruple. 
Bruise  the  root,  and  put  the  whole  ingredients  into  a  glass 
bottle,  with  a  quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  Cork  close, 
and  agitate  it  once  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  keeping  it  in  a  warm 
place.  A.bout  a  teaspoonful  is  sufficient  at  a  time ;  in  this  a 
soft  toothbrush  should  be  dipped,  and  then  worked  into  a 
lather  on  tho  teeth  and  gums.  It  cleanses  the  teeth, 
strengthens  tho  gums,  and  sweetens  the  breath.  Apply 
the  tincture  in  the  morning,  and  before  retiring  to  rest. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Russia  and  Poland. — The  history  of  Poland  in  relation  to 
Russia  proves  that  there  is  a  Nemesis  over  nations.  Poland 
first  sinned  in  the  way  she  now  suffers.  It  is  well  that  all 
men  should  know  that  the  Poles  were  tho  oppressors  of  tho 
Russians  before  the  Russians  became  the  oppressors  of  the 
Poles.  The  fact  is  one  wo  may  be  unwilling  to  credit,  but  it 
was  so ;  there  was  a  Polish  partition  of  Russia  long  before 
there  was  a  Russian  partition  of  Poland.  Poland,  in  days 
now  forgotten,  invaded  Russia,  and,  when  she  had  conquered 
the  Russians,  tyrannised  over  them  in  a  most  cruel  manner. 
For  this  fact  we  have  tho  testimony  of  Macariu3  and  other 
travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  conflict  between 
the  two  nations  was  intensified  and  embittered  by  the  religious 
feeling,  which  camo  in  to  add,  on  the  part  of  the  Poles, 
rancour  to  rapine.  Poland  was  tho  representative  of  the 
Latin  or  Western  Church  in  the  eye  of  Russia ;  while  Russia 
represented  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Poles ;  and  thus  the  war  carried  on  between  the  two  nations 
became  a  war  of  religion  as  well  as  of  rival  power.  Poland 
prevailed ;  and  when  Poland  had  prevailed,  she  ruthlessly 
oppressed. 

London  Porter. — It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
superiority  of  London  porter  is  caused  by  its  being  made  of 
Thames  water.  This  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion.  The 
Thames  water,  from  its  impurity,  has  been  long  abandoned 
by  the  London  porter  brewers,  who  use  either  New  River 
water  or  hard  water — chiefly  tho  latter.  London  is  built  on 
fine  sand  and  gravel ;  and  about  two  hundred  feet  below  tho 
foundation  of  the  city  thero  is  a  stratum  of  clay  and  chalk, 
and  here  is  found  a  most  abundant  supply  of  water,  which 
is  lifted  by  pumps ;  hence  the  superiority  by  no  ;means  lies 
in  the  water  used,  but  in  the  immense  quantity  made,  and 
in  the  art  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that,  except  at  Dublin,  this  beverage  has  never  yet  been 
equalled  in  point  of  strength  and  flavour.  Imitations  have 
been  tried,  with  great  exertion  and  outlay  of  capital,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  can  all  be  deteoted 
by  their  burnt  taste,  and  bear  no  comparison  to  the  rich, 
full  body  of  the  London  porter.  This  generous  liquor,  as  is 
well  known,  is  always  drunk  out  of  silver  or  pewter  pots, 
which  impart  a  finer  flavour  to  the  mouth  of  the  drinker 
than  if  glass  or  earthenware  were  used.  The  reason  for  this 
can  be  scientifically  accounted  for,  by  tho  electro-chemical 
action  which  is  going  on  betwixt  the  acid  of  the  porter  and 
the  metal ;  and  therefore  the  popular  taste  is  quite  correct 
in  adhering  to  pewter  pots.  The  Scotch,  who  import  Lon- 
don porter  to  a  large  extent,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this 
remarkable  fact,  as  they  always  drink  the  liquor  from  glass 
tumblers. 

 *  

WONDERFUL  THINGS 

How  Much  Money  there  is  in  inr  Country. — There  aro 

now  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  one  hundred  millions  of 
gold  coins — sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  The  number  of 
silver  coins  is  as  follows :— Crowns,  2,320,027 ;  half-crowns, 
37,616,343;  florins,  10,000,000;  shillings,  112,554,106;  six- 
pences, 76,132,578  ;  fonrpences,  30,142,034 ;  threepences, 
7,572,437 ;  total,  276,237;625  pieces  of  money.  There  are  fivo 
hundred  millions  of  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  doing 
duty  among  us — the  total  avoirdupois  weight  being  six  thou- 
sand tons. 

The  Wonder  of  the  Brain. — One  of  the  most  inconceiv- 
able things  in  the  nature  of  the  brain  is,  that  the  organ  of 
sensation  should  in  itself  be  insensible.  To  cut  the  brain 
gives  no  pain,  yet  in  the  brain  alone  resides  the  power  of 
feeling  pain  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  If  tho  nerve 
which  leads  from  it  to  the  injured  part  be  divided,  it  becomes 
instantly  unconscious  of  suffering.  It  is  only  by  communi- 
cation with  the  brain  that  any  kind  of  sensation  is  produced, 
yet  the  organ  itself  is  insensible.  But  there  is  a  circumstance 
more  wonderful  still.  The  brain  itself  may  be  removed — 
may  be  cut  away  down  the  corpus  culasum,  without  destroy- 
ing life.  The  animal  lives,  and  performs  all  its  functions 
which  aro  necessary  to  simple  vitality,  but  no  longer  has  a 
mind ;  it  cannot  think  or  feel ;  it  requires  that  the  food  should 
be  pushed  into  the  stomach ;  once  there,  it  is  digested,  and 
the  animal  will  thrive  and  grow  fat.  Wo  must  infer,  there- 
fore, from  these  facts,  that  the  part  of  the  brain,  the  convolu- 
tions, is  simply  intended  for  the  exerciso  of  tho  intellectual 
faculties  of  exalted  kind  bestowed  on  man  — tho  gift  of 
reason. 

 *  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Patience  is  the  strongest  of  strong  drinks,  for  it  kills  tho 

giant  Despair. 

Flowers  are  beautiful  thoughts  that  grow  out  of  the  ground 
and  seem  to  talk  to  us. 

Glorious  indeed  is  the  world  of  God  around  us,  but  more 
glorious  is  the  world  of  God  within  us. 

The  universe  is  a  book,  and  we  have  only  read  the  first 
page  if  we  have  not  been  out  of  our  own  country. 

Those  who  walk  most  are  generally  healthiest;  the  road 
of  perfect  health  is  too  narrow  for  wheels. 

To  build  up  that  strength  of  mind  which  apprehends  and 
clings  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the  highest  intellectual 
culture. 

The  lovo  of  tho  beautiful  and  true,  like  tho  dewdrop  in  tho 
heart  of  the  crystal,  remains  for  ever  clear  and  liquid  in  the 
inmost  shrine  of  the  soul. 

LABOUR. 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Labour — all  labour  is  noble  and  holy. 

Love  is  the  shadow  of  the  morning,  which  decreases  as 
the  day  advances.  Friendship  is  the  shadow  of  the  evening, 
which  strengthens  with  the  setting  sun  of  life. 

To  draw  for  money  on  those  not  indebted  to  you  is  playing 
a  dishonest  game  of  drafts ;  to  leave  your  card  as  a  substi- 
tute for  visits  is  playing  a  dishonest  game  of  cards. 

Littlb  faults,  no  less  than  great  crimes,  can  hide  tho  light 
of  heaven  from  the  soul.  Just  breathe  upon  the  glasses  of  a 
telescope,  and  the  dew  of  your  breath  will  shut  out  all  the 
stars. 
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THE  INDIGNATION  OF  THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 


"No,"  interrosed  Hetty;  "no,  Ep'iraim  " 

"What!"  he  cried,  turning  sharply  towards  her, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  1  mean,"  she  answered,  "that  'tisn't  half  the  truth, 
Ephraim  ;  and  you  know  it.  What's  the  use  o'  calling 
him  a  scoundrel  ?  He's  a  villain,  Ephraim,  a  villain  ! — ■ 
nothing  moro  and  nothing  less." 

"And  pray,"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  calmly,  "upon  what 
do  you  ground  all  this  warmth  of  invective,  sir — or 
madam  ?" 

"  Upon  this,"  answered  Ephraim  ;  "  that  I  know  the 
Colonel  made  a  will.  1  know  there  was  ample-  provision 
in  it  for  Miss  Violet,  and  for  me— though  Heaven  knows 
1  little  deserved  it,  for  running  away  in  tho  face  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  my  belief  is,  that,  tho  will  I  witnessed  was 
left  in  your  hands." 

"  Your  belief!"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Yes  ;  and  my  belief  goes  further  than  that ;  my  be- 
lief is,  that  you  have  destroyed  that  will  to  serve  your 
own  purposes." 

"  I  know  it!'  cried  Hetty;  her  impetuosity  getting 
the  better  of  her  prudence. 

With  a  steady  eye  and  a  face  crilm  as  stone,  the  person 
so  accused  walked  quietly  toward  the  speakers, and  in  a 
tone  of  calm  impressiveness,  said —  I  hHvo  already 
warned  you  to  take  caro,  I  now  repeat  that  warning.  I 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  KEAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
violet's  resolve. 

The  •added  appearance  of  Ephraim  Rotten  and  his 

buxom  wife  in  the  drawing-room,  surprised,  but  did  not 
disconcert,  Sir  Jasper  Wylde. 

HU  Br*  impulse  was  to  order  them  out  of  his  house 
and  off  his  premises  ;  bnt  tact  and  judgment  specdilv 
earn  to  the  rescue,  and  he  prepared  to  receive  them 
with  the  solemnity  and  decorum  due  to  such  an  occasion. 

"It  is  the  melancholy  fact,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Nutters," 
**d,  ra  answer  to  tho  exclamation  in  which  Ephraim 
had  indulged;  "to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this! 
meUnchoJr  event  is  rendered  doubly  sad  from  the  fact 
that  the  Colonel  (us  died  intestate/ 

"Wed  whore?"  exclaimed  Hetty.  » Why,  the 
*h*bby  man  as  broke  the  news  to  me  at.  the  Kettledrum, 
toM  im,  as  plats  as  words  could  speak,  aa  bo  died  iu 
Io-ii*  T 


Quite  right,  ma  am,  quite  right,"  responded  Sir 
Jasper,  with  a  smile;  "  it's  simply  a  legal  phrase,  which 
means  that  he  died  without  leaving  a  will." 

"And  you  expect  us — tho  world— everybody,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Colonel  left  no  will  p"  asked  Nutters. 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  Kir  Jasper,  "  I  am  indifferent 
as  to  whether  the  world  believes  or  disbelieves  it.  I 
only  aver  that  it  is  the  fact." 

And  the  effect  is,  that  Miss  Violet  here,"  pointing 
with  his  thumb  to  Violet,  who  still  sat  overwhelmed 
with  grief  nt  the  intelligence  imparted  to  her,  "  remains 
totally  unprovided  for ! 

"  Yes  I  that  is  one  result." 

"One  r 

"  Certainly.  Another  is,  that  having  been  burdened 
with  the  care  of  this  young  lady  ever  since  the  depar- 
ture of  Colonel  Heartlaw,  I  now  find  myself  entirely 
unrequited  for  my  pains." 

Nutters  looked  at  the  speaker  for  a  few  seconds  with 
an  expression  of  profound  contempt.  Then,  with  a  face 
crimson  with  disgust,  he  said,  "  Sir  Jasper  Wyldo,  you 
are  a  scoundrel ! 

"  Take  care,"  replied  that  individual,  quietly  ;  "  take 
care,  sir.  Language  such  as  this  is  actionable— action- 
able, „ir!" 

"  I  don't  caro,"  replied  Nutters,  "it's  the  truth '." 
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say,  ns  I  have  already  said,  that  no  will  of  Colonel 
.  Hoartl-.iw's  remains  in  my  bands  ;  and  T  will  add  to  tnat, 
my  convict  ion  that  ho  bad  nothing  to  leave  at  his  death 
• — hawnaf  been  far  too  profuso  of  his'  means  while 
living." 

"  Ho  was  wealthy,"  interrupted  Ephraim. 
"According  to  .your  idea'-.,  no  doubt ;  but  wealth  to 
thoso  of  your  station  is  penury  to  those  of  mine. 
Therefore,  I  repeat,  bo  was  poor,  as  I  shall  have  causa 
to  foel,  and  that  at  a  time  when  my  resources  are  ham- 
pored  by  recent  purchases.    That  of  the  Kettledrum, 
for  example—" 
"The  Kettledrum  !"  cried  Ephraim. 
"  The  Kettlcdnun  !"  echoed  Hetty. 
"Yes,"  quietly  replied  Sir  Jasper ;  "  I  have  concluded 
tho  pureha-so  of  those  very  desir.vblo  promises,  even 
though  1  discovered  that  your  lease  had  nearly  expired." 

llo  paused — man  and  wife  looked  at  each  other  wilh 
an  uneasiness  which  they  could  not  conceal.  This,  then, 
was  to  be  the  solution  of  tho  mysterious  conversation 
which  Hetty  overheard.  Sir  Jasper  Wyldo  had  acted 
upon  tho  hint  which  he  then  threw  out — ho  had  bought 
tho  means  of  bribing  them  to  secrecy,  or,  at  least,  of 
punishing  them  for  persisting  in  the  assertion,  of  what 
they  felt  to  be  tho  truth.  Aud,  to  add  to  the  atrocity  of 
this  act,  they  felt  convinced  (hat  it  was  the  money  dis- 
honestly attained  with  which  tho  powor  of  silencing 
them  was  procured. 

The  pause  was  an  awkward  one. 

Ephraim  felt  that,  on  the  one  hand,  both  himself  and 
his  wife  had  gouc  further  than  they  wero  quite  justified 
in  doing ;  in  other  word3,  that  they  had  asserted'  that 
of  which  they  had  moral  certainty,  but  not  legal  proof. 
On  tho  other  hand,  he  saw  that  a  persistence  in  this 
assertion  would  inevitably  lend  to  their  ruthless  expul- 
sion from  the  home  they  had  formed,  and  to  which  they 
had  become  so  fondly  attached.  What,  then,  was  to  be 
done  ?  What  lino  of  couduct  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, demanded  of  him  ? 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  determine.  There  was  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  both  of  Ephraim  and  Hetty,  and 
in  that  Sir  Jasper  saw  that  ho  had  gained  his  point. 
With  increased  animation,  therefore,  he  said — 

"  However,  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  discuss  tho  ques- 
tion of  tho  Colonel's  wealth  or  poverty ;  and,  in  fact,  at 
thi3  moment  any  discussion  ot  the  subject  is  painful. 
You,  no  doubt,  came  to  ask  for  particulars  of  the  unfor- 
tunate event  which  we  must  all  so  much  deplore.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  none.  Beyond  the  letter  which 
my  agent  has  already  shown  you,  confirming  the  sad 
news,  I  know  nothing." 

"Then,"  exclaimed  Ephraim,  "  p'raps  ray  poor  master 
is  not  dead  at  all  ?" 

"  The  chances  of  his  being  alive,"  answered  the  other, 
"  arc  those  of  a  man  who  tumbles  overboard  and  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  likewise  would  be  reported 
'  missing,'  and  I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  that  he 
■would  be  '  missing,'  with  a  vengeance  ?" 

The  quiet  tears  came  into  Ephraim's  eyes  at  these 
words,  and  ho  almjost  forgot  for  the  moment  the  facts 
which  had  moved  his  indignation  so  strongly. 

Not  so  Hetty.  Her  bosom  yet  heaved  with  indigna- 
tion which  she  could  not  repress.  Her  conviction  of 
something  wrong  was  so  powerful  that  she  could  not 
restrain  it ;  aud  she  was  in  tho  very  act  of  bursting 
forth  into  a  torrent  of  invective,  when  the  servant,  enter- 
ing abruptly,  presented  the  morning  letters.  The  quick 
eyes  of  Sir  jasper  Wyldo  detected  one  among  them  con- 
spicuous from  tho  breadth  of  black  edging,  which  almost 
concealed  it.  Taking  this  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  opening  it  carelessly,  he  said — 

"  Ah,  I  see  :  this  may  interest  you.  It  is  from  the 
lato  Colonel's  business  man.  He  writes  :  'As  we  have 
had  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  several  enclosures 
from  Colonel  Heartlav.-,  we  take  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing that  you  will  inform  us  who  are  his  executors,  as 
some  papers  of  a  private  nature  have  come  to  our  hands, 
which  we  wish  to  deliver  to  them  only.  From  facts 
within  our  knowledge,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Colonel  Heartlaw  made  no  will,  though  he  was  formerly 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  both  in  India  and 
England".  If  you  can  favour  us  with  the  address  of  tho 
persdft  alluded  to,  wo  will  thank  you  to  do  so  forthwith.' 
There,"  added  Sir  Jasper,  "  does  not  that  confirm  my 
suspicions  ?" 

"It  does,"  answered  Ephraim  drily,  "without  alto- 
gether satisfying  mine.    But,"  he  continued  prudently, 

we  may  talk  of  this  another  time,  Sir  Jasper." 

"  Yes,.'  said  Hetty,  "  depend  upon  it  wo  shall." 

"  Whenever  you  please,"  answered  Sir  Jasper. 

"  For  my  part,  I  "  began  Hetty. 

'"You'd  better  come  along  with  me,"  exclaimed  tho 
husband.  "  Don't  you  pee  that  Sir  Jasper's  busy,  and 
\u  <  Miss  Violet's  too  much  affected  to  speak?" 

Hi  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  tho  poor  girl,  as  sho  lay 
v.iiii  her  face  buried  in  the  cushions  of  the  sofa.  The 
strong  impulse  in  tho  breast  of  Hetty  was  to  rush  for- 
ward, throw  her  arms  around  her,  aud  bid  her  confide 
her  sorrows  to  a  bumble  sister's  breast.  But  one  glance 
at  Sir  Jasper,  who  stood  as  if  keeping  guard,  deterred 
her.  And  in  a  few  inmates  the  humble  visitors  took 
their  leave. 

"I  fcel,"  said  Ephraim,  as  he  descended  into  tho 
flrce'..  "like  a  beaten  cur.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
!".:•-?,  I've  played  the  cjw^ird.  I've  let  the  fear  ef  what 
a  i.eau/i  Irsl  coxdd  doto  injure  me,  stand  between  him 
ana  the  phin,  ontfpoken  truth.'  I 


Sir  Jasper,  also,  had  his  reflection  on  tho  interview. 
"  I  must  do  what  I  said  I  had  dono,"  ho  thought ; 
"  I  must  buy  the  Kettledrum  ;  I  must  renew  the  lease, 
and  keep  these  people  quiet  till  I  can  get  rid  of  one  or 
both  of  them.    They  know  too  much." 

This  poirit  being  decided,  he  was  about  to  quit  the 
drawing-room,  when  Violet  suddenly  rose  from  the 
couch  on  which  sho  had  thrown  herself,  and  where  she 
had  remained  without  uttering  a  word  during  tho  in- 
terview just  concluded,  and  advanced  toward  him. 

Her  face  was  pale  and  rigid — her  eyes  tearless.  Sho 
had  tho  aspect  of  one  who  had  nerved  herself  for  some 
strong  purpose,  and  was  not  to  be  turned  from  it. 

"  Sir  Jasper,"  she  said,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  "  I 
have  heard  enough  to  show  me  the  path  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  take.  Since  Colonel  Heartlaw  has  died,  and 
has  left  no  provision  for  mo,  I  must  quit  this  house." 
"  No,  no,"  he  nuswered  ;  "  not  yet." 
"  Yes,  at  once.  Since  I  have  remained  hero  thus  far 
the  object  of  your  ehnrity,  I  have  remained  too  long." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Sir  Jasper  ;  "  is  your  pride  so  soon 
touched  ?  And  what,  pray,  have  you  lived  on  all  your 
life,  if  not  on  charity  ?' 

"  What,  indeed !"  cried  a  sharp  voice,  as  at  that  mo- 
ment Lady  Wyldo  entered  the  apartment. 

"  The  protecting  caro  which  Colonel  Heartlaw  ex- 
tended to  me,"  said  Violet  calmly,  "commenced  at  an 
age  when  I  had  no  power  to  question  the  motives  of 
others,  or  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  my  own  actions. 
It  was  an  act  of  charity,  but  of  such  true  charity,  that 
even  then  I  could  discriminate  between  it  and  the  acts 
of  others ;  and  I  felt  that,  so  puro  was  the  motive  by 
which  it  was  dictated,  there  was  no  degradation  in 
being  its  recipient.  From  the  moment  of  my  adop- 
tion, this  has  been  the  feeling  of  my  heart  toward  my 
benefactor.  But  now  you  tell  me  that  all  is  changed. 
You  tell  me  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  he  has  left  the 
object  of  his  benevolence  a  burden  to  others.  This  is 
injustice,  and  would  be  degradation ;  from  this,  there- 
fore, I  must  fly  at  once  !" 

She  gathered  her  dress  about  her  as  she  advanced 
toward  the  open  French  windows  leading  into  the 
gardens. 

Sir  Jasper  and  Lady  Wylde  exchanged  looks  of  pecu- 
liar significance. 

"  One  moment,  Violet ! "  cried  Sir  Jasper,  "  beforo 
you  take  a  course  dictated  by  your  own  wilfulness : 
understand  and  remember  this — I  have  not  ordered  you 
to  quit  my  house." 
True,"  she  replied. 

"  I  have  not  expressed  to  you  a  wish  that  you  should 
do  so." 

"  You  ha  ve  not." 

"  You  act  solely  of  your  own  will  and  accord  ?" 
"  Of  my  own  will  and  accord." 

"  Whatever  may  transpire,  then,  you  will  be  prepared 
to  own  this,  aud  to  take  the  consequences  of  your  own 

act  ?" 

"  I  shall." 

'"'  One  more  word  :  since  you  will  not  permit  me  to 
take  the  place  of  your  benefactor,  your  wilfulness  will 
not,  I  hope,  refuse  to  let  me  act  as  you*  adviser.  Beforo 
I  permit  you  to  quit  home  and  friends,  it  is  only  right 
that  you  should  tell  me  for  what  and  for  whom  you  quit 
them." 

"  What — whom  ?"  she  answered,  vacantly. 

"  Yes ;  I  know  your  pride,  your  high  and  brave  spirit ; 
but  I  must  how  more.  Before  I  permit  you  to  leave 
this  house,  it  is  my  duty  to  know  under  what  other 
roof  yon  hope  to  find  shelter  ?" 

The  question  was  one  for  which  Violet  was  not  pre- 
pared. She  had  been  moved  only  by  a  sense  of  disgust 
at  the  feeling  displayed  toward  her,  and  by  a  deter- 
mination not  for  an  instant  longer  to  accept  the  charity 
of  those  before  her ;  but  beyond  this,  the  future  was  a 
blank  to  her. 

Overwhelmed  with  confusion,  therefore,  she  hesitated 
what  to  answer ;  when,  glancing  toward  the  window, 
she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

There,  full  in  the  light  which  streamed  in  at  the 
open  casement — her  tattered  garments  blotting  out  the 
flowers  aud  trees  in  the  garden — she  beheld  her  who 
wa-i  called  tho  Witch  of  the  Evil  E3f0. 

"Mother!''  she  cried,  as,  impelled  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, she  sprang  toward  her. 

"  Mother  !"  repeated  Sir  Jasper. 

Lady  Wilde,  too,  rising  from  the  seat  into  which  she 
had  sank,  echoed  the  simple  word  iu  a  tone  of  blank 
amazement. 

"  Yes.''  cried  tho  withered  crone,  drawing  herself  up 
to  her  full  height,  and  gazing  upon  them  with  eyes 
radiant  with  pride,  "  Sir  Jasper  Wyldo,  Violet  Heart- 
lav.',  as  she  is  called,  is  not  the  poor  unprotected  out- 
cast you  believed  her.  No,  no,  Sir  Jasper — no.no! 
She  has  relations— friends,  who  will  not  betray  their 
trust,  but  who  will  stand  by  her  until  she  ha3  avenged 
herself  oh  your  hardness  of  heart,  and  has  beheld  your 
downfall !    Come,  Violet — come  !" 

Sho  threw  her  long,  skinny  arm  round  the  form  of 
tho  beautiful  girl,  sbe  cast  over  her  sunny  head  the 
gloom  of  the  long  trailing  cloak  iu  which  she  was  her- 
self enveloped,  aud  drew  her  slov.lv  and  tenderly  away. 

In  a  second  they  had  disappeared. 

Overcome  with  astonishment,  Sir  Jasper  and  Lady 
Wyldo  gazed  at  each  other,  unable  to  uizex  a  word. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  eriea  Lad}1  Wylde,  at 
length. 


"It,  mean:.''  replied  Sir  Jasper,  "  that  this  girl  haa 
relations  of  whose  existence  wo  were,  ignorant;  and 
that,  in  giving  lior  a.  place  in  this  bouse,  wg  have  run 

risks  at  which  I  phud'.lcr." 

"  But  this  woman,  and  those  thwatening  worcls  ?" 

"Neither  can  affect  us,"  ho  fflfswered,  "  if  we  only 
play  our  cards  wilh  caution,  and  Jiicp  our  own  counsel.'' 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

THE    liELT    OT  GOLD. 

No  sooner  bad  Bernard  Oswald  betahen  himself  to  the 
inn,  where  it  was  essential  for  him  to  undertake  the 
very  necessary  process  of  drying-  ins  saturated  gar- 
ments, than  he  began  to  have  misgivings  about  the  belt, 
which  he  still  carried  in  his  bosom. 

"A  moment's  generosity,"  he  reflected,  "has  pro-> 
bably  led  me  to  aid  this  man  in  the  completion  of  sorno 
act  of  villany.  Why  should  tho  fellow  have  taken  that 
desperate  plunge  into  tho  water  ?  and  what  can  bo  tho 
precious  nature  of  this  treasure,  which  could  induce 
him  to  threaten  his  own  life,  unless  I  did  him  this  ser. 
vico  P  I  should  have  had  more  prudence.  1  ought, 
brief  as  was  tho  moment  for  reflection,  to  have  been 
satisfied  that  it  was  for  no  good  purpose  that  I  was 
made  a  party  to  this  transaction.  Pernaps,  after  all,  J 
had  better  have  left  the  fellow  floundering  in  tho  river." 

It  was  very  well  for  Bernard  Oswald  to  talk  of  what 
he  had  better  havo  done;  but  it  would  havs  been  as 
impossible  for  one  of  his  fine,  generous,  sympathetic 
nature  to  have  left  a  fellow-crcaturo  to  perish,  while  ho 
had  the  skill  to  save  him,  as  it  would  have  been  for 
him  to  have  conceived  it  possible  that  any  man  cculd 
be  so  barbarous. 

One  might  read  this  in  tho  fine,  open,  manly  face,  in 
tho  bright,  clear  eyes,  and  in  tho  genial  smile  which 
played  around  the  linn  lips  of  the  young  man,  as  he  sat 
at  the  inn.  His  was  a  fine  head,  a  poble  face,  a  manly 
form ;  but  the-  great  charm  was  the  frank,  open  look, 
which  bespoke  the  generous  mind. 

For  several  hour3  Bernard  Oswald  remained  at  the 
inn — partly  for  tho  purpose  v.  e  have  explained,  partly 
because  tho  matter  of  tho  belt  p!aced  him  in  a  some- 
what awkward  position. 

"I  can't  be  expected  to  stay  hero  nil  night,"  ho  said 
to  himself,  "to  deliver  up  property  which  may  never  bo 
demanded  ;  and  if  it  is,  1  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
I  should  bo  justified  in  giving  it  up  without  some  know- 
ledgo  of  its  contents.  I  may  bo  aiding  iu  some  great 
frand,  or  some  daring  robbery." 

Ho  drew  forth  the  belt  as  he  spoke,  aud  examined  it 
carefully.  It  was  formed  of  leather,  of  a  foreign  and 
very  elastic  description,  and  fastened  with  a  bronze 
clasp,  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that,  while  the  wearer 
could  open  it  in  an  instant,  it  was  difficult  for  another 
to  do  so  without  his  assent.  And  even  when  open, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  means  of  getting  at  the  con- 
tents ;  for,  as  wo  havo  already  stated,  it  was  double, 
and  intended  to  carry  valuables  which  might  be  stowed 
away  in  a  small  compass,  rather  than  simply  to  encircle 
the  waist. 

Bernard  Oswald  would  have  scorned  any  attempt  to 
pry  into  the  oontents  of  the  belt ;  but  he  felt  bound  to 
make  some  examination  of  it,  aud  the  result  was  a 
conviction  that  it  carried  both  papers  and  gold,  though 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  appeared  to  lie  small. 

"I  think  my  course  is  clear,"  he  said,  after  reflection. 
"  I  will  deliver  this  up  only  in  the  presence  of  tho 
police.  If  it  contains  nothing  of  which  its  owner  is 
ashamed,  he  cannot  object  to  that  condition,  while  it 
will  exonerate  me  from  all  blame  in  the  transaction." 

Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  quit  the  inn,  particularly  as  the  sun  had 
set,  and  he  wished  to  reach  London  before  dark. 
Leaving  word,  therefore,  that  he  would  call  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  that,  if  inquired  for,  he  would  be  happy 
to  make  an  appointment  for  any  reasonable  time,  he 
quitted  tho  building,  and  taking  a,  boat,  in  duo  time 
reached  the  stairs  for  which  he  was  l»uud,  and  which 
led  him  to  the  Borough. 

That  part  of  London,  at  no  time  vcrv  charming,  V  .  I 
not  specially  inviting  in  the  dusk  of  a  pot,  qjpsei  £tiip- 
mcr  evening;  and  no  doubt  the  young  man  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  JmSECueU  from  it 
with  all  convenient  speed.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
he  was  moody  and  abstracted;  ho  had,  indeed,  (alien 
into  a  pleasing  reverie,  whicii  rendered  him  indifferent 
to  surrounding  objects. 

"  Strange,"  ho  muttered,  half-aloud,  "  that  I  should 
have  been  in  this  land  but  a  few  hours  before  Provi- 
dence made  me  the  means  of  saving  her  hfc  r '  Slaranf  n,' 
too,  that  a  few  hurried  words — a  few  stolen  gfaneeSv 
should  have  awakened  in  my  heart  a  flame  whieti  f 
vainly  endeavour  to  repress !  And  yet  there  ian:  mys- 
tery about  the  girl  which  J.  fear  to  investigate.  "It  is 
due  to  myself  aud  to  my  family  that  I  should  look  wntt 
before  1  rnnke  a  selection  whicii  cannot  bo  unmudi?. 
Pshaw!— selection  !  Whoever  "  selected'*  the  woman  lie 
would  lo\  e  ?  'Tis  the  work  of  Fato-^'tis  the  inevitable 
force  of  Destiny,  which  makes  a  woman  aH  the  world 
to  tho  man  who  is  to  love  her." 

Even  as  he  was  speaking,  Bernard  becamo  conscious 
that  a  man  v. hum  lie  had  noticed  on  the  boat,  and  who 
once,  before  passed  him,  had  drawn  into  the  shadow  of 
a  projecting  angle,  «cl  was  fixing  on  Iiiai  ej •»  ot  p  it  a- 
liar  siirnificance. 
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■i»n  itoppe3  abruptly. 

siekiag  Ee?"  ho  ?cid. 

vTvo  -Tts  coarsely  dad,  ami  whose  bronzed 

us  eyes  tLa  prominence  of  those  of  a 

:•!  something  Sy  way  of  denial. 

i^ad  vaur  eye  apc-a  me  from  the  moment 

Boat — I        that  it atching.   Now,  what 

:&a  uo  harm,"  answered  the  fellow,  dog- 

riotl  Bernard ;  "yea  mean  watching,  and 
is.  no  goad  to  me.  Soar,  go  your  way !" 
vs  Le  spoke  in  the  opoosite  direction  to 
he  >raa  advaaaajr ,  with  a  growl  the  fel- 
t  fronftfee  corner  in  which  he  was  eroaeh- 
tag  himselt  suddenly  to  the  young  man's 

,  the  belt,  master  f  he  said. 

M3  right,  then  r*  cried  Bernard.  "You 

rasters  bat  'twos  only  along  o'  the  belt. 


escMmed  the  fellow  j  "  it  'ud  have  been 
at  the  bottom  &  the  river,  but  it  wouldn't 

en,"  nr.sWred  Bcneerd,  "that  the  belt  is 
ie  who  gave  it  me  can  have  it  when  and 

'  eyes  of  the  man  brightened  with  manifest 

wery  kind,  Master,"  he  said,  "but  'taint 
For  Hi  iu  to  apaae  bfiwclf  for  it  just  now.  But 


ilfln  which  'Pup'  ain't  his  name, 
'  Pop  out  of  a  little  transacting 

am  read-hearted  enough  to  keep  for 

:'.;.  r      r  ,  w".  >  r.  v;r  <;'»">'•-  him  a, 

Nftke'd  prigged  it." 
ftaaS  •  ica  which  you  claim  ?" 


ilia  with  ma  to  any  police  s=  '.at ion  yon 
presence  af  the  acrlieritics  there  I 

and  gave  rent  to  a  low  whistle, 
n  expression  of  his  surprise  and  dis- 

•  Bernard  Oswald  felt  Lis  threat 
i41)y  %Vattl  which  evidently  was  no 
•raj.  The  fingers  elutched  the  wind- 
■  itth  of  a  piece  of  machinery ;  the 

S30fmk  sod  struggled  for  breath,  but 
cwMgwd  to  a  purple  tint,  his  eyes 
n  his  head,  tha  street  whirled  j  and 

,  l.t  fraa  aonsvious  of  a  blow  in  the 


p  on  Lis  throat  relaxed,  and  he 

at  a  few  seconds.  Night  was 
aai  wns  nt  that  point  almost  do- 
:tim  dropped  to  tlie  ground,  the 
ivc  already  intimated,  there  was 
i-.ve  escn;»-d  had  n-,t  their  I"  in 
Tiiey  mi?ht  have  stolen  away 
I]  Irit,  as  it  was,  in  turning  the 
treet,  they  rushed  into  the  arm* 
orpesTte  direction, 
elding  tlie  man  who  had  watched 
"  Hallo  1  my  friend,  you  are  in  a 

How,  and  even  the  flight  foreign 
Rsoke  did  not  inspire  the  other 
ich  fia  Englishman  usually  ex- 

of  nu  n  of  ather  nations. 

v-Tv''  he  eaitd,  "let  me  go! 

Ve,  to  his  companion  for  assist- 
ise,  sa  i  iiim  1.5  ing  on  the  ground, 
•irintr  the  on."  man,  had  thrown 
ie  other  in  his  hot  haste  had 

r»d  it  wis  the  transaction  of  a 
r  igner  was  master  of  the  posi- 
irnrt  fellows  were  too  mncli  for 

Mie,  when  flcmnrd  Oswald,  his 
ression  wild  and  ghostlike,  stag- 
he  g-iaped. 

r-n,  «  <ti  birn,  and  without  wait- 
t  ?an^n  >ir>  n  the.  m  m  by  whom 
ntnrmpi<  d.  they  were  speeding 

•  •  .  ft/--nir.l;  himself  incapable  of 


Tif],  irom  tl 
lit  weri  nt 


Their  principal  chance  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  tks  neigh- 
borrrhood  ;  and  as  at  every  turn  they  plunged  into  some 
lane  or  court  less  reputable  and  less  frequented  than 
that  which  they  had  quitted,  this  chance  steadily  in- 
creased. 

At  length,  they  adopted  a  course  which,  strangely 
enough,  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  before — 
they  separated. 

The  pursuer  was  at  a  loss  which  to  follow ;  and  thus 
a  temporary  advantage  was  gained:  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  foreigner  speedily  decided  on  following  the  man 
whom  he  had  already  held  in  friendly  embrace,  and  he 
did  so  with  an  energy  which  soon  left  tho  result  any- 
thing hut  doubtful, 

"  It's  all  up!"  gasped  the  man,  as  he  glanced  furtively 
behind  him.  "  Shall  I  throw  away  the  belt  ?  No !  a 
hundred  yards,  and  I'm  at  the  old  crib.    Hero  goes !" 

Straining  every  nerve,  he  bounded  forward  as  he 
spoke.  The  pursuer  was  at  his  feet;  ho  could  he.ir  the 
tramp  of  the  crowd  gathering  in  his  rear ;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Lis  ears  could  detect  the  faint  murmur  of 
"Thief!''  growing  with  every  step,  and  with  tho  eyes 
of  a  manioe  he  sprang  over  the  ground. 

Instantaneously  he  disappeared. 

These  OH  tho  trail  lost  sight  of  the  streaming  gar- 
ments, of  the  upward-flinging  feet.  It  seemed  to  them 
as  if  he  sunk  into  the  earth ;  and  the  gloom  of  the 
closing  night  favoured  the  delusion.  A  little  investiga- 
tion showed  that  something  of  the  kind  had  really 
occurred. 

Close  to  the  spot  on  which  the  fugitive  vanished,  there 
was  the  low,  dark  entrance  to  a  court,  which  consisted 
of  three  houses  only.  One  of  these  formed  a  side-en- 
trance to  a  public-house  of  low  character  ;  o::e  was  a 
marine  st^re,  the  offensive  effluvia  appertaining  to  such 
a  place  being  intensified  by  the  rancid  odour  of  fried 
fish  ;  tho  third  was  a  black,  grimy,  and  apparently  de- 
serted house,  slowly  crumbling  to  decay. 

It  was  to  the  deserted  house  that  the  pursuer  directed 
Ids  nitc:i- ';.  n. 

He  d:  i  to  because,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  leaving 
the  court,  it  appeared  to  him  that,  in  the  uncertain 
light,  he  detected  the  sudden  closing  of  a  kind  of 
shutter-window,  leading  into  the  cellar  of  tho  house. 
At  the  same  ra  imenfc,  also,  his  ears  detected  a  eound 
fte  the  -i . mining  down  of  tho  trap. 

Ci  He  L>  there!    cried  the  foreigner. 

"There?  whore,  where  ?"  demanded  the  foremost  of 
the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  filled  the  court. 

"  He  has  disappeared  into  yonder  house !  Come  on ; 
let  us  unearth  him  while  ho  ha;  yet  tho  booty  upon 
him." 

It  was  easy  to  talk  of  unearthing  the  thief,  but  tlie 
feat  was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  door  of 
the  house  was  of  solid  oak,  and  did  not  present  the 
slightest  point  of  attack,  not  even  so  much  as  a  key- 
hole. 

';  We  m  ist  get  in  by  the  trap,"  said  he  of  the  foreign 
accept. 

11  What*!  that  abrrat  getting  in  ?"  demanded  a  rough 
Toice ;  and  the  tall  dark  form  of  a  Policeman  came  slowly 
through  the  crowd,  which  parted  on  cither  side. 

"  There's  been  a  robbery.  The  thief  has  escaped  iuto 
that  house." 

"  Ah  !    Who  has  been  robbed  ?" 

"  I  have  r 

It  was  tho  Frenchman  who  spoke,  holdrv  and  unhesi- 
tatingly, as  if  he  was  giving  utterance  to  the  truth. 
"  You !    What  have  you  lost  ?" 
"  My  belt  V 
"Only  your  belt?" 
"  Only  my  belt  and  its  lining." 

It  was  pure  speculation  on  tho  part  of  Paul  Monnerat 
— for  it  van  he — as  to  what  constituted  the  value  of  the 
belt  to  which  Bernard  Oswald  attached  so  much  im- 
portance; but.  as  luck  would  hare  it,  his  d<'-;' i  iption 
exactly  staled  the  fact. 

Without  waiting  for  further  parley,  the  Policeman 
dre-v  his  baton  and  commenced  hnmmering  at  the  door 
with  authoritative  boldness. 

There  was  no  response. 

The  door  did  not  open.  To  all  appearance  tho  house 
was  emptv. 

"  W«  waste  time,"  cried  Paul ;  "  let  u  try  the  trap." 

A  dosen  stout  arms  were  at  once  directed  to  the 
window.  Tim  trsp-like  shutter  which  covered  it  was 
old,  though  still  tough,  and  it  offered  fa.ir  rc-i-ian"0  ; 
but  in  day  time  it  shook,  creaked,  and  finally  yielded  to 
the  attack. 

A  black,  \ault-like  aperture  yawned  before  them. 
"  Nrj\v,  then,  wlro  volunteers'."  demanded  the  1'olice- 
man. 

Hot  the  ynwuing  gulf  was  not  inviting,  to  say  nothing 
of  tho  p'  ril  b'-yond.  It  was  1'anl  Monnerat  alone  who 
had  the  eonrage,  or  tho  sufficiently  strong  motive,  to 
face  the  dHUer. 

"  fiivo  mo  a  light,"  he  cried. 

"  Take  r.iy  tttnpv  said  the  Policeman,  "or,  hero,  I'm 
not.  afraid.    I'll  go  with  you." 

And  simaltaneoatlj  they  dropped  into  what  np'pearcd 
to  bo  n  coal-'  ellar,  e^u-nding  under  the  court  in  front  of 
the  house.  Th-.nvh  dark  cnongh,  this  was  not  deep,  as 
n  stream  of  litrht  from  tho  lantern  showed.  Without 
difficulty,  t'  "i-etop',  they  reached  tho  'round,  and  were 
about  to  disappear,  when  tho  lantern,  either  from 
dofecttfl  trimming  or  from  want  of  oil,  suddenly  wont 
out. 


"Alight!  alight  here!"  shouted  the  man,  with  an 
oath. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconda,  a:i  open  sconce,  in 
which  a  rough  wick  flared  iu  a  ecu,  of  oil,  was  procured 
from  the  marine-store  dealer. 

This  was  handed  down,  and  its  radiance  served  to 
show  that  the  vault  into  which  tho  intruders  had  dropped 
formed  a  sort  of  ante-chamber  to  a  long,  narrow  passage 
stretching  away  under  fhe*iiouse. 

The  vault  itself  was  of  narrow  limits. 

They  paused  for  a  moment  to  see  that  he  of  whom 
they  were  iu  pursuit  did  not  lurk  in  its  dim  reee.  es, 
then  Paul,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  plunged  into 
the  passage. 

"  Come  !"  he  said,  "  all  this  looks  like  mischief." 

"  It  looks,"  said  the  other,  "  as  if  it  was  easier  to  get 
into  than  to  get  out  of." 

"Pshaw!  The  crowd  are  our  protection.  No  cno 
would  dare  commit  an  act  of  violence,  when  deteciiou  is 
inevitable." 

So  saying,  he  dragged  the  Policeman  along  the 
vaulted  passage. 

A  few  seconds,  perhaps  a  few  minutes  had  clapped, 
when  the  little  crowd,  with  whom  tho  court  without 
was  now  packed,  was  seized  with  a  shudder  of  appre- 
hension. 

What,  they  asked,  looking  from  cue  to  tho  other, 
was  that  rumbling  sound  ? 

What  that  tremulous  shaking,  as  of  a  coming  earth- 
quake  ? 

And — oh!  merciful  Heaven — what  ■ 

Before  they  could  frame  the  question,  there  was  a 
loud  report,  an  outburst  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  the 
crashing,  avalanehc-liko  sound  cf  failing  stones  and 
timbers. 

(To  be  continued  in  eur  next.) 


PEACE. 

Were  half  the  power  that  alls  the  world  with  terror. 
Were  hull' the  wea'.t-h  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts ; 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  nnmo  abhorred  1 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  ferehcad 

Would  wear  for  evermore  t  he  curse  of  Cain  ! 

Down  the  thn-lc  future,  throngfa  long  'fenerations. 
The  echoing  sounds  prow  sinter,  and  then  eeaso; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  swoet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  tho  voice  of  Christ  say,  "  I'cace  1" 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  porta'3 
The  blast  of  War's  great  or;;an  shakes  ;he  skies  f* 

But,  beautiful  as  Bongs  of  tho  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  ar  ise. 

Lo^QFELLOTf. 


TALES  OF  THE  SMUGGLERS.— III. 


FRIENDS  IN  DEATH. 

Tun  good  ship  Lady  Graces,  East  Indiaman,  anchored 
for  the  night  in  Margate  roads,  and  during  the  middln 
watch  (which  fell  to  my  lot,  under  Mr.  Allen,  tho  second 
offieer)  a  large  lug-sail  boat  ran  alongside,  and  one  of 
her  crew  came  aboard,  lie  possessed  a  remarkably 
stout,  well-made,  commanding  figure,  habited  in  the 
usual  dress  of  the  Deal  boatmi  n,  and  tho  whisperings 
among  the  people,  "ft  smiv.-gler,  a  smuggler,"  did  not 
fail  to  excite  considerable  interest  in  my  mind. 

Our  smuggler  was  from  Deal,  and  after  a  short  con- 
versation with  tho  oflieer  of  the  watch,  sundry  tubs  of 
good  Hollands  gin  were  handed  up  tho  side,  payment 
was  made,  and  the  daring  fellow  pushed  off.  Previous, 
however,  to  Ut  departure,  he  had  carefully  employed 
his  glass  in  surveying  tho  horizon,  and  I  observed  that 
his  sight  rested  for  several  minutes  on  ono  particular 
spot  iu-shore,  to  which  ho  again  returned  when  he  had 
completed  tho  sweep. 

The  boat  of  the  amuc'trlers  could  not  bo  much  short 
of  forty  feet  in  lem;'h,  painted  white,  with  a  crow  of 
nine  men  in  all,  and  before  quitting  tho  ship  the}7  un- 
stopped the  masts  and  BfedWCU  the  sails  ;  they  then  took 
to  their  oars,  which  being  muffled,  they  moved  away 
noi  'olessly  towards  the  North  Foreland,  and  were  soon 
lost  to  the  unassisted  sight.  In  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards  bright  flashes  were  seen,  and  tho  reports  of 
musketry  were  heard  in  tho  direction  she  had  taken, 
and  it  was  evident  the*  proceeded  from  two  distinct 
places,  so  as  to  induco  tho  belief  that  tho  bold  outlaws 
hail  fallen  in,  and  were  engaged  with,  tho  watchful 
guardians  of  the  revenue. 

8         ft  *  *  *  * 

"  Jump  into  tho  cutler  and  off  with  you,  Mr.  Gaskett," 
exclaimed  tho  second  mate,  l;  tho  poor  fellows  will 
perish.  Bear  a  hand,  young  man;  remember,  life  and 
death  rest,  upon  your  exertions." 

At  length,  after  a  tight  stretch-out,  we  discovered 
the  object  of  our  search]  nnd  I  ran  closo  tc  a.  swamped 
custom-house  galley,  to  which  four  men  were  despe- 
rately clinging,  and  a  fifth  was  firmly  grasped  by  two  of 
theni,  who  retained  his  head  above  water. 

"For  tho  lovo  of  Cod,  bear  a  hand,  shipmates," 
said  ono  of  the  party,  "and  tnko  us  out  of  this ; 
our  strength  is  almost  exhausted,  aud  the  cold  has 
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one 
said 


ao  cramped  our 
hands,  that  t\  e 
shall  not  be  able, 
to  hold  on  much 
longer." 

"  Take  in 
ut  a  time," 
I,  laying  the  cut- 
ter's bow  to- 
wards the  gal- 
ley ;  "  if  they  all 
grapple  in  on  one 
side  of  the  boat, 
we  shall  turn  the 
turtle  —  get  in 
tho  weakest 
first." 

My  orders  were 
correctly  obeyed, 
and  we  speedily 
had  tho  fivo  men 
out  of  tho  water, 
and  my  bravo  fel- 
lows bent  their 
strong  arms  to 
tho  oars.  From 
one  of  tho  crew 
of  the  galley  I 
learned  that  the 
smuggler  (after 
some  smart  light- 
ing on  both  sides) 
had  run  them 
down ;  two  wero 
either  killed  out- 
right by  the  mus- 
ketry, or  else, 
were  severely 
wounded  and 
drowned  ;  and 
tlio  man  whom 
we  had  rescued 
ill  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, was 
the  sitter  who 
had  received  a 
musket-ball  in 
his  side. 

On  my  return 
to  the  ship,  tho 
galley's  men 
wero  immedi- 
ately attendedto, 
the  surgeon  hav- 
ing been  previ- 
ously called  out 
of  his  cot  to  visit 
the  dying  smug- 
gler; means  were 
used  to  counter- 
act the  effects 
of  cold,  and  the 
two  wounded  op- 
ponents were  ex- 
tended on  ham- 
mocks laid  upon  the  deck,  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other  in  the  steerage.  The  sitter  of  the  galley, 
under  tho  active  superintendence  of  the  doctor,  at 
length  revived  to  consciousness,  and,  staring  wildly 
around,  his  eyo  rested  on  the  smuggler,  who  was  gazing 
with  equal  intensity  upon  him,  and  instantly  they 
mutually  uttered,  "  Jem !" — "  Harry !"  They  had  been 
early  companions  and  old  friends,  bound  even  by  the 
ties  of  kindred  ;  and  now,  as  I  thought,  probably  by 
each  other's  hands,  their  hours  were  numbered,  the 
sand  of  existence  was  fast  running  through  the  glass 
never  to  be  turned  again — the  tide  of  life  was  ebbing, 
never  more  to  flow. 

"  Place  us  alongside  of  each  other,  and  may  God  bless 
you!"  said  tho  galley's  man,  addressing  the  few  seamen 
who  wero  bystanders.  His  request  was  complied  with, 
though  tho  removal  seemed  to  give  him  great  pain,  and 
he  took  the  hand  of  tho  wounded  smuggler  between  his 
own.  "  Harry,"  he  said,  "  we  ought  not  to  have  met 
thus.  You  have  often  been  my  benefactor,  and  havo 
fed  my  children  when  I  had  no  bread  to  give  them ; 

and  now  " 

"  You  have  only  done  your  duty,  Jem,"  replied  the 
other,  interrupting  him,  and  then  added  mournfull) — 
"  not  but  for  your  own  sake  I  would  have  rather  had 
any  hand  than  yours  to  make  my  children  fatherless, 
and  my  wife  a  widow.  But  'tis  done,  Jem,  and  now  I 
would  wish  to  banish  the  world  from  my  mind.  Oh, 
that  a  clergyman  wero  near!  I  feel  1  have  a  load  of 
many  sins,  and  I  know  I  cannot  run  my  crop  into 
another  world  without  a  rigid  overhauling." 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  said  the  galley's-inan,  "this  is  indeed 
a  moment  of  awful  trial !  It  is  many  years  sinoo  we  last 
mot,  but  Susan  told  me  of  your  generous  kindness  to 
thoso  I  love.  What  will  they  do  now  ?  Doctor,  dear 
doctor,  is  there  no  hope  ?"  Mr.  Dawes  shook  his  head. 
"  Cannot  you  whisper  one  cheering  word  'i  must  we 
Loth  go  ?'  and  ho  wept  as  would  a  child. 

"  Bear  up  like  a  man,  Jem,"  said  the  smuggler, 
gently  raising  himself,  and  drawing  the  hand  of  the 
other  nearer  to  him — ■"  let  us  forgive  each  other  herein 
the  sight  of  God  and  in  the  sight  of  men." 
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"  And  may  the  righteous  Dispenser  of  mercy  grant 

his  pardon  to  you  both  !"  uttered  the  Uev.  Mr.  G  

(a  passenger),  as  bending  down  he  spread  his  hands 
above  their  heads. 

"  Thank  you!  thank  you  kindly  for  that  prayer!"  said 
the  smuggler,  much  moved  by  the  earnestness  and 
solemnity  with  which  it  was  uttered.  "  Oh,  sir,  I  fear 
I  have  much  to  answer  for  ;  but,  thank  God,  I  leave  my 
family  independent,  whilst  Jem  hero  must  leave  his  to 
poverty.  Will  anyone  procure  me  paper  and  pen  and 
ink  ?    Are  you  a  clergyman,  sir  ?". 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  reverend  gentleman. 
Quick,  quick !"  said  the  smuggler ;  "  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  quick — let  me  do  one  act  of  justice."  The 
writing  materials  were  brought,  and  he  directed  tho 
clergyman  to  follow  his  dictation.  "  My  will,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  is  in  tho  hands  of  Mr.  P  ,  the  solicitor,  at 

Dover  ;  my  wife,  Jem,  has  a  copy ;  let  this  be  added  : — 
'  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  children  of  James  Knight 
the  sum  of  £200,  to  be  taken  from  £3,000  in  the  Funds, 
already  devised  to  my  wife,  as  long  as  she  remains  a 
widow,  and  otherwise  to  revert  to  my  children ;  the 
said  £200  to  be  appropriated  to  such  purposes,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  children  of  James  Knight,  as  Mr. 
P  shall  see  fit ;  and  him  I  nominate  as  trustee.' " 

"  God  bless  you,  Harry!"  faintly  uttered  the  expiring 
revenue-man,  pressing  the  outlaw  s  hand  to  his  breast ; 
"  it  is  generously  done.  My  widow  will  get  a  small 
pension,  and— oh !"  he  groaned  most  heavily — his  limbs 
quivered.  "  Farewell,  Harry !  Oh,  Lord,  forgive — for- 
give my  trespasses  and — and  my  sins !  bo  a  Parent — a 
Father  to  my  orphans,  and — good-bye,  Harry ;  the  grap- 
pling is  coming  home — back — back  your  starboard  oars 

—  pull  short  round,  or  "  his  head  fell,  his  limbs 

stretched,  and  ho  lay  a  corpse  by  tho  side  of  the  dying. 

Some  of  the  seamen,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  surgeon, 
approached  to  remove  the  lifeless  body;  but  the  smug- 
gler would  not  let  it  go,  and  it  was  therefore  suffered  to 
remain. 

"A  few  short  minutes,"  said  the  man — "only  a  few- 
short  minutes." 
"  Do  not  lose  thwn,"  implored  the  clergyman,  taking 


the  smugglers 
hand  within  his 
own;  "everymo- 
ment  is  as  years 
to  you  now ;  en- 
treat for  mercy 
and  for  pardon 
from  whence 
alone  they  can 
come." 

The  dyingman 
looked  earnestly 
:-t  tho  reverend 
gentleman,  as  he 
said :  "  Sir,  I 
know  but  little 
of  book-learning, 
beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  cal- 
culate the  worth 
of  my  crop.  I 
have  been  honest 
in  my  dealings ; 
and  though  you 
and  others  may 
tall  me  smuggler 
and  outlaw,  yet 
from  whom  havo 
1  had  encourage- 
ment ?  —  why, 
from  the  very 
lawmakers  them- 
selves !  Andthat 
reminds  me  I 
have  yet  a  duty 
to  porform.  Li 
there  a  King's 
officer  on  board?  " 
Howasanswered 
in  tho  affirma- 
tive. "Lot  him 
comotome.  Bear 
a  hand,  for  my 
—my  breath  is 
dying — away !" 

At  this  mo- 
ment Major 
Campboll  ap- 
peared, and  tho 
smuggler  mo- 
tioned him  to 
come  close. 
Bending  down 
over  the  pros- 
trate man,  tho 
Major  listened  to 
his  communica- 
tion ;  but  as  it 
was  delivered  in 
a  very  low  tone, 
only  a  few  un- 
connected words 
reached  our 
ears.  At  first 
Major  Campbell 
attention ;  but  as  the 
evident  that  the  Major 
eagerly  catching 
and  in  several 


gave  only  an  uninterested 
smuggler  proceeded,  it  was 
became  more  and  more  excited, 
at  every  sentence  that  was  utterod, 
instances  repeating  them,  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
his  being  correct.  This,  however,  was  rendered  ncces 
sary  by  the  feeble  and  disjointed  accents  of  tho  man 
raising  a  doubt  as  to  his  true  meaning.  At  length  ho 
ceased,  and  the  clergyman  again  took  the  place  of  tho 
Major  by  his  side :  but  only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  beforo 
the  wounded  man  gave  certain  symptoms  of  tho  near 
approach  of  dissolution,  and  wo  all  stood  silently  around 
as  his  spirit  passed  away.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  was  actually  dead,  Major  Campbell  took  from  a 
belt  round  his  body,  next  to  his  skin,  a  small  leather 
pouch,  which  he  carefully  secured.  The  inanimate  forms 
were  then  conveyed  upon  tho  poop,  and  thero  extended 
side  by  side. 

The  weather-current  mado  about  daylight,  the  anchor 
was  weighed,  and  we  worked  into  tho  Downs,  and  moored 
ship.  Major  Campbell  and  Captain  Burgess  had  had  a 
long  conversation  together ;  and  tho  moment  the  best 
bower  was  let  go,  a  Deal  hovelling  boat  came  alongside, 
into  which  the  dead  bodies  were  put,  tho  Major  embark 
ing  with  them  for  the  shore,  to  wait  upon  the  Admiral. 
Strange  conjectures  and  rumours  ran  amongst  the  officers 
and  seamen  as  to  the  mysterious  and  concealed  packet 
that  had  been  taken  from  tho  smuggler;  for  tho  few 
words  which  reached  us  during  his  last  communication 
had  reference  to  the  stato  of  affairs  in  France,  and  tho 
prospect  of  approaching  hostilities  with  England.  That 
much  importance  was  attached  to  what  ho  had  uttered 
was  very  evident ;  and  it  soon  transpired  that  the  man 
was  in  the  employ  of  Government  as  a  spy,  that  he  was 
much  valued  for  the  correctness  of  the  intelligence  ho 
generally  obtained,  and  considerable  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  information  he  gave.  In  tho  present  instance,  I 
never  accurately  ascertained  what  he  communicated  to 
tho  Major,  but  I  know  it  had  reference  to  the  secret  pre- 
parations that  were  making  in  the  French  arsenals  and 
ports  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  despatching 
c  f  a  French  squidrcu  into  tlig  Jjidiaa  Ocean, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Manors  i«.u. 

"  Twu  the  dead  of  the  night  wheo  Agatha  stole 
From  beneath  her  mother's  eye, 
And  the  panted  not  to  mark  the  light  clouds  roll 
O'er  the  qneen  of  the  midnight  iky." 

Am, 

lr  the  elopement  scheme  Lad  been  proposed  to  Glo- 
riana,  the  would  certainly  have  put  a  stop  to  it  by  at 
•Mi  informing  her  mother  of  the  plot. 

Afmeria,  on  the  contrary,  vain  and  romantic,  at  once 
entered  into  her  sister's  news.  And  in  tho  dead  of  tho 
night  these  two  romantic  dupes,  fancying  themselves 
heroines  of  romance,  stole  down  in  veils  and  mantles, 
to  join  their  lovers  by  the  margin  of  the  lake;  and  as 
they  were  both  of  age,  they  were,  in  tho  course  of  a  few 
days,  married  in  the  Ambassador's  Chapel  at  Puris, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tippit  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutts  re- 
solved to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the  French  City  of 
Delight*. 

Roger  Croft,  who  was  very  weary  of  mountains, 
ferists,  and  lakes,  made  the  elopement  of  his  sister*  an 
•mens*  for  a  visit  to  Paris. 

"Odious  as  the  connection  is,"  ho  said  to  bin  mother, 
"  it  is  y*t  quite  necessary  that  I,  as  the  only  brother  of 
the»e  treacherous,  romantic  dupes,  should  ascertain 
that  they  are  really  married,  and  if  so,  it  is  something 
to  be  well  rid  of  them.  Both»Tippit  and  Cutts  are 
evidently  very  well  off,  and  I  dare  say  Barbara  and 
Almeria  will  drive  in  their  own  carriage  and  pair;  and 
their  conduct,  at  once  so  rash,  so  sly,  and  so  nndutiful, 
give*  von  and  toy  father  a  good  eicuse  for  refusing  them 
any  land  of  trousseau  or  marriage- portion  ;  at  tho  same 
time,  it  may  bo  very  convenient  to  you  to  make  an  hotel 
of  their  houses  whenever  you  want  to  stay  in  town." 

"Oh,  don't  speak  of  it !  "  exclaimed'Mri.  Croft,  with 
well-aeted  horror ;  "  do  you  imagine,  Roger,  that  I 
Could  ever  bear  to  visit  at  a  house  outside  which  was 
0f>«  of  those  disgusting  pictures  of  a  naked  loot,  with 
some  loathsome  excrescence,  and  a  hand  holding  a 
■harp  instrument  just  about  to  make  an  incision  ?  No, 
I  could  neither  rest,  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  in  so  degraded 
•  bouse;  why,  I  should  see  that  horrid  foot  and  hand 
in  my  dreams,  and  th<m  wake  to  the  consciousness  that 


that  hand  is  the  baud  of  my  son-in-law,  and  that  that 
foot  belongs  to  any  chance  customer  who  chooses  to  be 
operated  upon.  A  corn-cutter  call  me  mother!  a  chro- 
nologist  call  my  daughter  his  wife !  " 

"  Not  a  chronologist ;  a  chiropodist,  mamma." 

"  Well,  no  matter,  it's  all  one ;  I  knew  it  was  one  of 
the  ists.  Oh,  it  will  drive  me  mad !  Nor  is  it  less 
painful  to  me  to  think  of  staying  with  Barbara.  No 
doubt  that  vile  Tippit  has  a  brass  plate  on  his  door — 
Mb.  Tippit,  DssrriBT ;  and,  of  course,  a  glass  case  full 
of  grinning  rows  of  white  teeth  with  pink  gums!  I, 
who  have  good  old  border  blood  in  my  veins — I,  a 
Poster  of  Posters  to  be  disgraced  and  degraded  thus!" 

"  Well,  mamma,  I  must  be  off;  I  must  ju*t  ascertain 
the  fact  that  the  fools  are  married,  and  then  I  will 
return  to  you.  Don't  fret ;  they  are  off  our  hands, 
without  portions,  bMMk^  or  even  the  expense  of  a 
wedding-breakfast.  Gloriana  must  marry  well ;  and  if 
Edith  gets  the  old  Earl's  wealth,  and  I  get  Edith — Lady 
Edith  she  must  be  in  duo  time — you  need  never  give  a 
thought  to  Mrs.  Tippit  and  Mrs.  Cutts,  except  when  yoij 
want,  a3  I  said  before,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  lodging 
or  an  hotel  in  London." 


Roger  Croft  delighted  in  Paris.  He  loved  play,  dis- 
sipation, and  good  living;  Paris,  therefore,  was  to  him 
a  sensual  Paradise.  He  ascertained,  without  any  ditti- 
culty,  that  his  sisters  were  actually  married,  and  then 
ho  gavo  himself  up  to  amusement  und  pleasure  of  every 
kind.  He  had  no  wish  to  see  the  brides  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  very  anxious  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his 
plebeian  brothers-in-law,  for  there  wero  somo  "nobs" 
at  Paris  whom  he  had  known  at  Eton,  and  Roger  wanted 
to  be  thought  as  grand  and  as  exclusivo  as  possible 

Meanwhile,  tho  sister  brides  were  much  happier  in 
their  choice  than  such  uudutiful,  runaway  daughters 
deserved  to  be. 

Wo  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  extenuation  or  excuse 
of  tho  conduct  of  any  girl  so  lost  to  tho  sense  of  filial 
duty  and  maiden  modesty  as  to  tako  the  most  important 
step  in  life,  and  rush  into  a  husband's  arms,  without  tho 
sanction  and  support  of  her  mother's  presence. 

Pilial  treachery  and  ingratitude  is  always  punished, 
sooner  or  later;  tho  thankless  runaway  daughter  gene- 
rally finds  herself,  in  her  turn,  deceived,  deserted,  and 
defied  by  her  children.    But  at  present  all  is  a/uleur  de 
I  rose;  for  Mr.  Tippit  and  Mr.  Cutts — tho  dentist  and 
tho  corn-cutter— spend  freely  abroad  tho  money  they 
■  have  earned  at  borne.    They  aro  proud  of  their  union 
i  with  the  Crofl  family.    Grander  husbands  would  have 
i  been  much  more  stingy,  perhaps,  and  would  have  looked 
I  down  oa  Croft  of  Croft  Villa.  A  solicitor  seemed  some- 


body to  Mr.  Tippit  and  Mr.  Cutts  ;  he  would  have  been 
worse  than  a  nobody  to  an  honourable  or  a  baronet. 

One  day,  Almeria  was  slightly  indisposed,  and  Cutts 
remained  at  home  to  read  to  her,  to  nurse  her,  and  to 
comfort  her.  Tippit,  as  it  was  very  fine,  proposed  to 
his  Barbara  a  ramble  in  the  woods  of  St.  Germains. 
Blower,  who  was  very  much  out  of  spirits,  and  fancied 
himself  crossed  in  love,  was  to  drive  with  them  to  the 
forest,  and  be  of  their  party,  on  condition  that  he  did 
not  interfere  with  them,  but  amused  himself  with  his 
own  thoughts — his  own  resources.  The  latter  consisted 
chiefly  in  bonbons,  chocolate,  and  biscuits,  with  which 
he  tilled  his  pockets,  and  solaced  his  palate,  if  not  his 
heart. 

It  was  a  day  of  unclouded  splendour;  the  fine  old 
trees  were  in  full  leaf,  the  sky  was  of  the  deepest,  richest 
blue,  the  wild  flowers,  in  every  lovely  variety  of  shapo 
and  hue,  carpeted  the  forest.  Tippit  and  his  bride 
saunt  ered  about  in  the  cool  fragrant  shade  of  the  noblo 
trees  till  they  were  tired,  and  then  they  sank  down  to 
rest  on  the  trunk  of  a  felled  oak  ;  Mr.  Blower,  of  whoso 
vicinity  they  were  unaware,  having  seated  himself  at  a 
littlo  distance,  where,  shrouded  from  their  view  by  the 
underwood,  he  was  munching  his  biscuits  and  bonbons, 
and  thinking  of  his  lost  Gloriana. 

Mrs.  Tippit  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  but  she  was  a 
fine,  well-grown,  blooming  young  woman,  with  fine 
brown  hair,  which  she  wore  floating  down  her  back; 
and,  iu  our  opinion,  love  is  such  a  beautifier,  that  under 
its  influence  Barbara,  what  with  the  light  iu  her  eyes 
and  the  blush  on  her  cheek,  looked  very  lovely,  as  sho 
sat  by  her  Tippit's  side,  her  head  resting  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  his  arm  round  her  trim  and  shapely  waist. 
We  have  said  that,  all  dentist  as  he  was,  there  was 
something  elegant  and  interesting  about  Mr.  Tippit. 
Both  bride  and  bridegroom  had  thrown  their  hats  on 
the  ground;  and  his  fair,  curling  hair  contrasted  well 
with  her  dark  brown  tresses.  He  was  very  much  in 
lovo  with  Barbara,  and  she  idolised  him,  and  they  were 
very  happy  —  happy  almost  as  the  first  pair— as  they 
talked  of  past  fears,  present  joys,  and  future  prospects, 
in  all  tho  exaggeration  and  sweet  tautology  of  love- 
when  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  but  whoso  steed's 
hoofs  fell  unhoard  on  that  soft  velvet  sod,  passed  at  a 
littlo  distance,  and  caught  a  distinct  view  of  tho  loving 
young  couple. 

"  Hang  it!  'tis  Barbara,  and  that  snob  of  a  dentist," 
murmured  tho  equestrian.  "  What  a  fool  she  is,  and  a 
7>air  of  spoons  they  look!  Well,  I'm  glad  I've  seen 
them,  because  now  1  know  how  to  avoid  them.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  Arlington,  or  Yorke,  or  Por- 
chester,  or  Charley  Ord,  or  Lord  Harry,  were  to  see  mo 
in  company  with  a  dentist,  and  find  out  that  the  snob's 
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my  brother-in-law  1  No—' forewarned  is  forearmed; 
I'il  turn  my  horse's  head,  and  just  canter  away  as 
quickly  and  as  quietly  .is  iiossible." 

So  saying, the  affectionate  brother  fled  tho  spot;  find 
tho  young  pair,  cousoious  of  nothing  but  each  other's 
presenoe,  and  the  lovo  that  drew  their  hearts  so  closely 
together,  wanted  no  third  person  to  brep.1t  in  on  their 
happy  icte-a-tete ;  aud  Barbara's  head  still  rested  on 
Timjet'e  breast,  although  he  has  taken  that  opportunity 
to'  levoal  to  her  who  and  what  he  really  is.  He  has 
dreaded  the  result  of  that  disclosure,  but  without  cause. 
Y.'hen  once  a  woman  really  loves  a  man.  no  outward 
citiumstanees  can  disenchant  or  estrange  nor ; 

"  I  leuow  that  1  lovo  thec,  whatever  thou  art," 

is  still  the  burden  of  her  song.  .... 

Barbara  now  knows  that  her  husband  is  Tippit,  the 
celebrated  Blooinsbury  dentist,  and  she  has  not  lifted 
her  check  from  his  shoulder,  nor  withdrawn  her  waist 
Irom  his  embrace.  Arm-in-arm  they  left  a  sylvan  spot 
worthy  to  be  tho  scene  of  As  you  Like  it— to  liayo  shel- 
tered Rosalind,  aud  6een  Jaques  couched  on  its  sod. 
And  Tippit  took  his  brido  to  dine  at  tho  Palais  Royal— 
ench  a  qfioioe  little  dinner,  aud  such  creams  and  ices! 
Then  they  went  to  one  of  the  Theatres  Dei  Varu  t  'i ; 
aid  she  liked  being  the  dentist's  wife  better  than  being 
the  neglected,  louelv  daughter  of  the  stuck-up  Sirs. 
Croft. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  HONEYMOON. 

"  Oh  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whom  £culle  stars  unite  1" 

TiioiifSOJf. 

Wo  cannot  afford  to  spend  much  time  in  London  with 
tho  bridal  party;  but  we  hope  our  renders  shore  our 
interest  in  dear,  simple,  constant  old  Haekney-Coach 
sui'.ioiently  to  wish  to  know  how  he,  his  elderly  bride, 
and  her  spiustor  sister,  got  on  in  London,  and  whether 
the  delights  of  the  great  metropolis  equalled  their  ex- 
pectations. To  old  Hackney-Coach  himself  the  scene 
was;,  as  he  demurely  said,  by  no  means  bo  new  as  it  was 
to  his  womankind.  He  had  often  been  in  London  be- 
fore ;  and— like  all  true  scholars— ho  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  thought,  bo  absent,  and  so  unobservant  of 
outward  objects,  that  Londrn  differed  from  Oxford,  for 
him,  only  in  the  constant  risks  he  incurred  of  being  run 
over,  and  tho  countless  shoves,  push.es,  aud  anathemas 
lavished  upon  him  for  not  getting  out  of  the  way,  aud 
not  seeing  who  and  what  was  coming. 

Mrs.  Hackney  and  her  sister,  Miss  Grace  Prymo, 
were  resolved  to  bo  delighted  with  everything  and 
everybody,  They  would  not  own  to  themselves  that, 
after  the  sweet  country,  and  the  exquisite  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  fragrance  of  the  old  rectory  m  which 
their  curato  father  lived,  and  where  they  had  been  born 
and  bred,  tho  hotel  in  Covent  Garden  seemed  dark, 
close,  dingy,  and  smelt  of  gas  and  stale  tobacco ;  that  a 
very  disagreeable  odour  of  cabbages  no  longer  in  their 
prime  came  in  when  they  opened  their  window;  that 
the  close  bedrooms  and  dingy  bras  did  not,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  yield  them  tho  sweet,  refreshing,  undis- 
turbed sleep  they  always  enjoyed  at  Lonecliit'e;  that 
their  uigkts  wcro  invaded  by  nameless  visitants,  and 
their  complexions  did  not  look  as  clear  in  the  morning 
aa  it  was  their  wont  to  do  ;  that  their  bridal  finery  was 
rapidly  becoming  exchanged  for  the_  dark  livery  of 
London;  that  they  were  dizzy  with  the  incessant  noises; 
that  they  were  frightfully  overcharged  for  stale  eggs, 
tough  steaks,  sky-blue  milk,  and  hot,  heady  wine  ;  that 
they  wero  bewildered,  stared  at,  laughed  at,  and  ridi- 
culed when  they  walked,  and  cheated,  and  often  abused 
into  the  bargain,  when  they  took  refugo  in  a  cab.  They 
were  resolved  to  find  everything  delightful ;  for  wore 
they  not  actually  in  London  at  last  ?  Had  they  not 
realised  the  dream  of  a  lifo — a  visit  to  the  metropolis  ? 

Mrs.  Hackney  and  Miss  Grace  Pryme  wero  not  at  all 
aware  that  their  home-mado  bridal  bonnets,  mantles, 
aud  dresses,  made  in  the.  fashion  of  bygono  days,  ap- 
peared singular  and  ludicrous  in  London,  where  fashion 
reigns  with  such  absolute  sway  over  all  ranks  and 
classes. 

The  lady  whe  set  tho  fashions  at  Lonccliifo  was  the 
squire's  wife,  one  Mrs.  Oldaker,  who,  some  thirty  years 
before,  had  arrived  there  as  a  bride,  in  a  huge  French 
bonnet,  a  short  dress  with  gigot  sleeves,  and  a  little 
tippet.  This  lady  visited  nobody  out  of  her  own  irnme- 
e;tate  neighbourhood,  aud  had  never  changed  the  shape 
of  her  bonnet  or  her  dress.  In  that  remote  nook  by 
the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  Borders,  the  scanty  female 
population  of  tho  higher  class  thought  themselves 
"  quite  tho  thing,"  while,  in  imitation  of  Mrs.  Oldaker, 
they  sported  their  huge  bonnets,  their  gigots,  and  short 
po!  'dcoats.  Perfectly  guiltless  were  they  of  hoops,  cri- 
nolines, long  trains,  and  peakod  bonnets.  Tho  mere 
nb.ieuco  of  crin.iino  or  hoops  would  have  made  them 
fe?m  like  caricatures  of  the  pa*t,  in  a  place  where  (oven 
at  all  risks)  the  cook  cleaning  the  door-steps,  the  house- 
maid Bweeping  tho  stairs,  and  the  nursery-maid  impel- 
ling tho  pjra.iubulator,  all  adopt  tho  inconvenient  ap- 
pendages for  which  the  female  mind  has  such  a  passion, 
that  it  is  ou  record  that  some  of  tho  younger  penitents 
at  Millbauk  and  elsewhere,  have  been  known  to  rob  the 
water-butt  of  its  hoop3  to  transfer  them  to  their  own 
dresses,  rather  than  appear  before  tho  Board  hoopless ! 
But  when,  in  addition  to  this  singular  omission,  the 


large  eoalsknl  tie  bonnet,  short  skirt 3,  huge  gigot  sleeve, 
sandalled  shoes,  aud  little  tippets  are  added  to  tho 
absurdities  of  Mrs.  Hackney's  and  Miss  Prynie's  cos- 
tumes, the  ridicule  they  excited  in  the  streets  of  Loudon 
can  bo  understood.  Old  Hackney-Coach,  howev  er,  saw 
nothing  ludicrous  in  tho  appearance  of  his  bride  and 
her  sister.  The  faces  under  those  huge  old-fashioned 
bonnets  wore  the  same  kind,  simple  faces  that  had 
looked  lovingly  en  him  for  twenty-five  year-;  those 
gigot  sleeves  were  associated  with  his  carliestdrcams  of 
lovo;  that  short  waist  was  tho  only  one  his  arm  had 
ever  encircled.  To  him,  whatever  was  peculiar  to.  his 
Prudence  and  hor  sister,  was  dear  and  beautiful  with 
tho  poetry  of  sentiment. 

The  brido  and  her  sister  were  a  little  vain— fe  w  wo- 
men are  not  so  ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  a 
lonely,  secluded,  country  life  is  unfavourable  to  tho 
growth  of  this  foible.  It  is  in  cities,  whero  the  beauty 
of  one  woman  is  constantly  and  unexpectedly  eurpr.rscd 
by  that  of  another,  and  tho  most  elegant  and  costly 
dress  tho  one  can  desire,  is  outdone  by  that  of  another 
who  has  hit  upon  something  more  costly  and  elegant 
Biiil,  that  vauity  La  crushed,  mortified,  killed.  The 
pretty  girl  or  woman  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  country 
fpj  -  no  rivals,  exaggerates  her  charms,  contrasts  her 
delicacy  and  elegance  with  tho  coarse  'dress  aud  fea- 
ture, of  the  sunburnt  peasantry,  lingers  over  her  look- 
ingrgkss  iu  the  long,  lonely,  listless  hours,  and  per- 
suades herself  she  is  a  Venus. 

Tho  brido  and  her  sister  had  been  very  pretty  girls. 
It  wa3  so  long  ago,  that  all  but  themselves  had  forgot- 
ten it — Old  Hackaey-Coach  always  excepted,  who  saw 
no  change  in  them.  They  thought  themselves  beauties 
still,  and  they  actually  attributed  the  notice  they  ex- 
cited to  their  charms.  Happy  in  this^  delusion,  they 
retri  named  their  huge  bonnets — the  bride  with  orange 
flowers  and  v.  Lite  satin  ribbon,  the  bridesmaid  with 
white  roses  and  sarsnet  ditto ;  they  had  their  white 
dresses  Trashed,  and  their  frilled  tippets  clear-starched; 
and  they  never  thought  of  adopting  any  other  costume, 
or  of  encumbering  themselves  with  keep?,  crinolines, 
or  long  pe' ticoats. 

One  day,  that  they  were  delighting  themselves  with 
Hie  onit.v':b  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  ami  that  Miss 
Pryme  especially  was  enchanted  with  the  playful  tricks 
of  tho  monkeys,  one  of  the  latter,  while  she  was  feeding 
an;  Iher  with  nuts,  swung  himself  down  by  his  long  tail, 
and  pnlicd  off  the  crowning  rose  and  white  bow  of  the 
coalskuttle  bonnet ;  and  the  bride  unfortunately  stand- 
ing too  near  a  boy  who  had  offended  the  elephant, 
received  a  shower  of  water  from  his  trunk  on  her  muslin 
dress.  At  Madame  Tussaud's,  Grace  was  frightened  into 
hy  !  lies  by  tho  life-like  moving  of  Cobbett's  eyes,  and 
iii  her  terror  knocked  down  that  great  reformer,  to 
whom  it  was  a  novelty  to  bo  floored. 

Old  Hackney-Coach  was  often  lost  for  hours  together, 
and  sought  in  vain  by  hi3  anxious  bride ;  when  ho  would 
bo  found  spell-bound  at  a  book-stall  by  some  old  Greek 
or  Latin  folio,  the  stallkeeper  the  while  keeping  his  eye 
on  him,  lest  he  should  make  off  with  the  prize.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  a  crowded  Blondin  day,  tho  bride 
and  her  sister  lost  their  beloved  Hackney  for  the  whole 
day,  missed  the  last  train,  aud  only  met  with  him  when 
tho  doors  were  about  to  be  closed.  They  roamed  about 
in  despair,  vainly  trying  to  find  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  to 
convey  them  to  town;  not  one  could  they  see.  They 
tried  to  get  beds  at  the  hotels,  and  even  tho  public- 
houses.  In  vain  ;  either  all  wore  full,  or  tho  landlords 
and  landladies  did  not  bike  their  "  outlandish  looks,"  as 
they  called  them.  At  length  a  return  fly  met  thsir 
eager  gaze,  and  for  an  exorbitant  sum  they  were  safely 
ceuvej  cd  book  to  their  hotel  in  Covent  Garden. 

TheVe,  and  a  few  more  small  accidents,  were  all  the 
misfortunes  era-  bridal  party  met  with  during  tho  honey  - 
moou.  Before  it  came  to  a  close,  they  had  visited  every 
theatre,  seen  every  show,  attended  every  exhibition, 
and,  in  short,  fully  worked  out  their  plan  if  enjoyment  J 
nay,  more— 3fiss  Grace  Pryme  had  actually  made  a  con- 
quest. 

Miss  Grace  Pryme  returned  to  Lonccliifo  herself  a 
bride-elect.  An  old  college  chum  of  Hackney-Coach's, 
who  had  1  .e  cu  thirty  years  a  curate,  and  who  met  with  his 
old  friend  and  his  "  womankind"  by  accident  at  Exeter 
Hall,  envying  Hackney's  domestic  bliss,  attached  him- 
self to  Mi".- 1  Prymo ;  and,  while  paying  his  addresses  to 
her,  was,  Strange  to  say,  presented  to  a  living  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lonccliffe.  The  whole 
party,  at  the  end  of  the  honeymoon,  hastened  back  to 
the  Borders,  to  prepare  for  the  wedding. 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

MAMMA'S  MISGIVINGS. 

"  Some  flowers  of  E;lon  ye  still  inherit, 
But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all." 

Mookb. 

MiiS.CaorT's  whole  pride,  ambition,  and  maternal  affec- 
tion, after  tho  elopement  of  her  two  elder  daughters, 
centred  in  Gloriana. 

Long  and  frequent  were  her  consultations  with  Roger, 
on  his  return  from  Paris. 

Gloriana,  sho  said,  must  atone  by  a  very  brilliant 
ma  ten  for  tho  disgTaco  which  her  sisters  had  entailed 
on  the  Groit  family  by  their  degrading  mtsdUtaMS  with 
a  dentist,  aud  a  chiropodist.  She  had  mustered  that 
hard  word    'i,st» to  avoid  the  expression  "  corn-cutter." 


Sometimes  she  indulged  in  a  wild  hope  that  tho  Mar- 
quis of  Pontecraft  might,  when  rejected  by  Edith,  turn 
his  thought?  to  Gloriana  ;  and  again,  in  despair  of  an 
event  so  devoutly  to  bo  wished,  she  resolved  on  securing 
|  her  a  foreign  title  rather  than  none  at  all,  and  invited 
and  encouraged  the  Count,  the  Vicomt  c,  and  the  Boron. 
.  In  her  rago  against  Mrs.  Tippit  and  Mrs.  Cutts,  she 
was  ejuito  blind  to  the  (for  them)  extenuating  circum- 
stance, that  she  had  herself  promoted  the  attachments 
which  had  ended  in  unions  so  odious  to  her,  aud  that 
she  was  herself  tho  great  cause  of  her  own  disgrace  and 
disappointment. 

It  is  strange  how  often  tho  most  worldly  and  artful 
women  act  in  the  most  imprudent  and  simple  manner. 
In  spito  of  the  recent  severe  lesson  the  had  received, 
Mrs.  Croft  encouraged  tho  foreigners  to  accompany 
Edith  and  Gloriana  in  their  rambles —to  sing,  sketch, 
read,  ride,  walk,  boat,  and  danco  with  them ;  and  yet 
sho  knew  no  more  of  their  antecedents  than  she  had 
done  of  those  of  "tho  Regcnt-strcct  gents." 

Le  Comto  dc  St.  Yeutadour  was  the  one  among  theso 
foreign  aspirants  whom  both  mother  and  daughter,  in 
the  shape  of  Mrs.  Croft  and  Gloriana,  most  affected. 
Not  only  ho  wa3  the  highest  in  rank,  but  ho  had  tho 
greatest  command  of  money,  and  seemed  to  bo  looked 
up  to  by  the  Vicomto  and  the  Baron  as  a  sort  of  leader. 
The  Comte  do  St.  Ventadour  was  a  handsome,  accom- 
plished man,  of  middle  size,  with  plenty  to  say  for  him- 
self, full  of  those  little,  half-fond,  half-playful  attentions 
that  Englishmen  so  seldom  pay,  and  that  Englishwomen 
so  delight  to  receive.  He  sang,  without  much  voice, 
but  with  great  taste,  to  a  guitar  which  was  slung  round 
his  breast  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon,  and  which  he  played 
to  perfection.  Ho  danced  liko  a  professor  of  the  art, 
ana  he  talked  very  grandly  about  his  honour,  his  ancient 
lineage,  and  his  power  of  loving  to  distraction. 

Roger  Croft  did  not  like  the  Comto  do  St.  Ventadour, 
because  tho  latter  always  out-talked,  out-shone,  out- 
danced, out-flirted,  aud",  in  fact,  -eclipsed  him ;  and, 
taking  warning  by  tho  fate  of  his  elder  sisters,  ho  sug- 
gested to  his  mother  and  to  Glorfana  tho  necessity  of 
making  some  inquiries  into  the  correctness  of  the  Count's 
statements  about  himself  and  his  friends,  the  reality  of 
the  domain  of  St.  Ventadour,  tho  state  of  his  finances, 
and  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Roger  Croft,  "  the  Marquis  has 
been  '  chaffing '  me  a  good  deal  about  the  Count  and 
his  intimacy  here,  and  ho  thiuks  I  ought  to  know  every- 
thing about  tfieso  foreign  fellows ;  and  I'm  resolved  I 
will,  too,  or  we  shall  have  a  second  edition  of  the  Tippit 
and  Cutts  romance,  only  a  thousand  times  worse ;  for 
those  '  snobs 1  can  maintain  their  wives,  but  if  theso 
foreigners  are  adventurers,  you  may  bo  sure  they're 
either  beggars  or  escaped  galley-slaves,  or  some  dreadful 
thing  or  other." 

"  How  malignant  and  slanderous  you  are,  Roger!" 
said  Gloriana,  blushing  and  bridling ;  "just  becauso  the 
Count  is  more  popular  and  more  admired  than  you  are, 
you  cannot  contain  your  bpite  and  envy;  and  it's  just 
the  same  with  the  Marquis.  I'm  ashamed  that  English- 
men, who  are  always  boasting  of  their  generosity,  should 
bo  so  mean!" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  adviso,  my  beloved  Roger,"  said 
Mrs.  Croft;  "but,  first,  my  darling  Gloriana  must  let 
me  tell  her  that  she  wrongs  her  brother,  who  is  actuated 
solely  by  anxiety  for  his  sister's  welfare." 

Gloriana  tossed  her  head. 

Roger  Croft  scowled.  , 

"  I  fully  sympathise  with  both  of  you,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, and  I  can  feel  for  Roger's  anxiety  about  matters 
that  may  involve  his  sister  s  destiny  and  the  honour  of 
the  family ;  and  I  can  appreciate  dear  Gloriana's  annoy- 
ance at  any  doubt  being  expressed  by  tho  Marquis  of 
the  rank  and  importance  of  a  foreign  nobleman  who  has 
distinguished  her  by  so  many  proofs  of  admiration  and 
respect.  But  you  must  both  remember  that  at  present 
the  Count  is  only  a  friend— au  acquaintance,  in  short; 
and,  of  course,  can  never  be  anything  more  until  wo  aro 
all  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions." 

'"'  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  them,"  said  Gloriana. 

"Barbara  had  no  doubt  that  that  snob  Tippit  was  a 
gentleman  ;  Ahneria  felt  certain  Cutts  was  an  aristocrat: 
and  yet  Tippit  was  a  dentist,  and  C'utt3  a  corn-cutter! 

"  Oh,  spare  me  that  dreadful  word!"  6aid  Mrs.  Croft; 
:£  I  cannot  bear  it !  But  now  calm  yourselves,  my  own 
and,  alas !  only  children,  for  I  can  never  look  upon  those 
ungrateful  sisters  of  yours  as  daughters  of  mine.  The 
Count  is,  as  you  know,  very  proud.  You  cannot  say  a 
vord  to  him,  my  Roger — not  a  word — in  which  he  could 
detect  the  smallest  intimation  of  a  doubt  of  hi3  veracity 
uid  honour;  but  tho  Baron  de  Chateau  Rouge  is  a  very 
.cood-humoured,  communicative  fellow,  and  from  him, 
I  think,  Roger,  you  might  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation you  require.' 

"He  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  Count,"  said 
Gloriana,  "  and  1  think  you'd  bettor  take  care  what  you 
are  about." 

"Where  is  tho  Marquis?"  asked  Rogor,  rudely 
napping  his  fingers  to  intimate  his  contempt  of 
.iloriana's  suggestion. 

"  Oh,  he  and  Arthur  are,  an  usual, in  close  attendance 
ou  Edith.  She  is  sketching  by  the  lake,  and  they  are 
waiting  upon  her  liko  two  slaves.  Arthur  i3  reading 
some  stupid  poems  aloud  to  her,  and  the  Marquis  is 
cutting  her  pencils  and  watching  her  every  stroke." 

"  By  Jove !  here  he  comes,"  said  Roger,  "  and  the 
Baron  with  him,  by  all  that's  lucky !    Now  for  it ! " 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 


NATURE'S  INGESTJITT, 

'Tirr.EE  species  of  C:;ta5ctnm  are  male  plants;  hence 
it  is  certain  that  their  pohen-raasscs  must  be  transporl  cd 
to  feanalq  plants,  in  order  that  seed  may  be  produced. 
T':e  pollinium  is  funiii'u^d  with  a  viscid  dhc,  in  t'.:is 
genus  of  huge  sizo ;  but  the  diss,  instead  of  being 
idaccd,  as  in  ether  orchids,  in  a  position  likely  to  touch 
and  adhere  to  an  insect  visiting  the  flower,  is  turned 
inwards  an  d  li;s  close  to  the  upper  and  back  surface  of 
a  chamber,  which  must  be  called  the  stigmatic  cham- 
ber, though  ftuiciionlcss  as  n  stigma.  Thero  is  nothing 
in  this  chamber  to  attract  insects;  and  even  if  they  did 
enter  it,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  disc  should  ad- 
here to  them,  for  its  viscid  surface  lies  in  contact  with 
the  rjof  of  the  chamber.  How  then  does  Nature  act  ? 
She  La.;  endowed  ^-.eso  plants  with  what  must  be  called, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  sensitiveness,  and  with  the 
remarkable  power  of  forcibly  ejecting  their  pollinia  to  a 
distance.  Hence,  when  certain  dehnite  points  of  the 
flower  are  touched  by  an  insect,  thepolliuki  are  shot  out 
like  an  arrow  which  is  not  barbed,  but  has  a  blunt  and 
excessively  adhesive  point.  Tho  insect,  disturbed  by 
so  sharp  a  blow,  or  atier  having  eaten  its  fill,  flies  sooner 
cr  later  to  a  female  plant,  and,  whilst  standing  in  the 
same  position  as  it  did  when  struck,  the  poUen-bearing 
end  of  the  arrow  is  inserted  into  tho  stigmatic  cavity, 
and  a  m  iss  of  pollen  is  left  on  its  viscid  surface.  Thus, 
and  thus  alone,  at  least  three  species  of  the  genus 
Catasetnm  are  fertilised." — Danri.i  on  the  Fertilisation 
of  Onh  ids. 

ifiB  roSI  BEFORE  RAILWAYS. 
Previous-  to  17S1,  the  mail-bags  of  the  posL-ofSee 
were  carried  by  postboy3  on  Horseback,  at  an  average 
rate,  in eb.dhig  stoppages,  of  from  three  to  four  miles 
an  hour.  Of  these  postboys  and  their  d.ungs  wo  have 
some  curious  accouuu.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Bath,  who  ori- 
ein  ited  some  considerable  reforms  in  this  department 
of  the  post-office,  soys  of  them  in  his  report,  when  in- 
troducing his  schemes  to  Mr.  Pitt:  "The  mails  arc 
gcnoi-ally  intrusted  to  somo  idle  boy  without  character, 
muuutcd  cn  a  worn-out  hack,  and  who,  so  far  from 
bc-iag  able  to  defend  himself,  or  escape  from  a  robber, 
i3  more  likely  to  bo  in  league  with  him."  This  testi- 
mony, though  it  might  not  be  unbiassed,  seems  in  the 
main  to  havo  been  true.  Anybody  might  rob  a  post- 
boy, and  that  by  the  simplest  contrivance.  Letters  of 
any  great  value  were  so  seldom  sent  by  these  means, 
that  tho  booty  wa3  often  found  worthless.  Tho  French 
m  il,  on  its  outward-bound  passage  viA  Dover,  was 
more  than  once  stopped  and  rilled  beforo  it  had  got 
clear  of  London.  A  string  stretched  across  a  street  in 
a  borough  through  which  the  mail  would  pass,  has  been 
kuown  to  throw  tho  postboy  from  lu3  horso,  who,  with- 
out more  ado,  would  coolly  retrace  his  steps,  empty- 
handed,  to  tho  chief  olfice,  and  report  tho  loss  of  his 
bags.  About  this  time  it  was  a  frequent  complaint  of 
the  officer3  of  the  post-office  that  the  runner.:  did  a 
considerable  business  for  themselves,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  public  revenue.  Post-letters  were  fre- 
quently found  upon  them,  when  they  would  urge  in 
extenuation  of  the  fraud,  that  they  had  no  wages  from 
their  masters  —  tho  proprietors  who  farmed  the 
mails. 

MEN  NOT  APRAID  OF  WORK. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarko  said,  that  "  tho  old  proverb  about 
having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  wa3  an  abominable  old 
lie.  Have  all  in  it,  «bovcl,  tonga,  and  poker."  It  is  not 
30  much  the  multiplicity  of  employments,  as  tho  want  of 
yi  tettl  in  them,  that  distracts  and  injures  both  the 
work  and  the  workman.  Wesley  said,  "  I  am  always  in 
haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry;  leisure  and  I  havo  long 
a  k  m  leave  of  each  other.  Ho  travelled  about  5,000 
miles  in  a  year  ;  preached  about  three  times  o-d.iy,  com- 
mencing at  five  o'clock  in  tho  morning;  and  his  pub- 
lished works  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  volumes ! 
Aibury  travelled  6,000  miles  a  yenr,  and  preached 
incessantly.  Coke  crof  sed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times, 
preached,  wrote,  travelled,  established  misBiona,  begged 
from  door  to  door  for  them,  and  laboured  in  all  respects 
as  if,  liko  the  apostles,  he  would  "  turn  the  world  upside 
down."  At  near  seventy  years  of  age,  ho  started  to 
Christianise  India!  It  is  said  that  Luther  preached 
almost,  daily ;  ho  lectured  constantly  as  a  professor ;  he 
was  burdened  wifh  tho  caro  of  all  tho  churches ;  hi3 
correspondance,  oven  as  now  extant,  fills  many  volumes; 
he  was  perpetually  harassed  with  controversies,  and 
was  the  most,  voluminous  writer  of  bis  dav.  Tho  Fame, 
or  even  more,  might  be  said  of  Calvin.  Whilo  in  Stras- 
burg,  be  preached  or  lectured  every  day.  In  a  letter  to 
Farel,  dated  from  that  city,  ho  says  that  on  ono  day  hp 

■  had  revised  twenty  sheets  of  ono  of  bis  works,  lectured, 
preached,  written  four  letters,  reconciled  foveral  parties 

I  who  were  at  variance,  and  answered  more  than  ten 

I  persons  who  camp  to  him  for  advice.  In  Geneva,  he  wa'- 
pastor,  professor,  und  almost  Magistrate.  Ho  lectured 
evory  other  day  ;  on  alternate  weeks  ho  preached  daily  ; 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  letters  from  all  parte  of 
Europe ;  and  was  tho  author  of  works  (amounting  to 

I  nine  volumes  folio)  which  any  man  of  our  genera  lion 
would  think  more  than  enough  to  occupy  hid  whole 
tiaio.    And  thi»  amid  perpetual  infirmity,  bead  tele. 

I  catarrh,  strangury,  gravel,  (tone,  giout.— fil-vickit  a*<* 

|  In<;i')»vti. 


nOW  BIRDS  A  "RE  USEFUL  TO  MAN. 

A  QENTXEITAN  lately  told  us  that,  in  a  district  with 
which  ho  was  well  acquainted,  war  was  waged  against 
all  sparrows,  for  some  foolish  reason,  until  they  were 
nearly  extirpated.  The  consequence  was,  that  thero 
was  so  great  a  plague  of  caterpillars,  slugs,  &c.,  thatti;e 
fruits  ot  the  earth  were  destroyed:  and  now  the  silly 
people  have  found  out  their  mistake,  and  are  introduce 
sparrows  as  fast  as  they  can.  It  is  supposed  that  Spar- 
rows breed  three  times  a  year,  and  that  each  njoet  -vf 
young  sparrows  will  consume  at  least  6,000  caUrpili.n 
so  that  we  have  the  result  of  18,000  caterpillars  for  lie 
three  broods,  besides  w  hat  the  old  birds  eat  themselves. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  swallow  tribe,  of  which  we 
have  four  species  in  this  country.  When  they  arrive  iu 
the  spring,  you  may  see  them  on  the  wing  from  early  in 
tho  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  busy  in  catching 
[lies  and  other  insects,  which.,  without  the  agency  of 
these  birds,  would  increase  to  a  great  and  injurious 
extent.  Yoii  know  that  hops  arc  planted  in  rows. 
Vv'ell,  in  a  large  hop-yard  in  Herefordshire,  some  young 
farmers  and  their  friends  amused  themselvos  by  prac- 
tising to  shoot  flying  by  firing  their  guns  at  the  swallows 
whicn  flew  between  the  rows  of  hops,  cud  thus  killed 
or  drove  them  away.  Tho  consequence  was,  that  tlio 
whole  of  these  hops  wore  nearly  destroyed  by  insects, 
while  all  the  neighbouring  hop-grounds  had  large  crops 
the  same  year.  The  inhabitants  of  houses  againn'j 
which  swallows  build  their  nests  are  seldom  troubled 
much  with  gnats  cud  flies,  besides  which  they  havo  tho 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  sweet  twittering  of  those  bird* 
on  their  roofs.  So  perfectly  aware  are  the  inhabitants 
of  North  America  of  tho  utility  of  swallows,  that  they 
scoop  out  gourds,  fix  them  on  poles  near  their  residences, 
and  in  these  swallows  build  their  nests,  and  form  largo 
colonies.  Should  any  marauding  hawk  aitaek  the  poultry 
iu  the  farm-yard,  tho  swallows  congregate  and  fly  at 
the  head  of  the  enemy  with  so  much  courage  and  per- 
severance, uttering  their  wild  screams  at  tho  Same 
timi,  that  the  culprit  is  glad  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 
Besides  this,  they  destroy  numbers  of  noxious  insects. 
In  America,  therefore,  swallows  are  protected,  instead 
of  being  molested  and  fired  at,  as  they  too  often  are  iu 
this  country  by  way  of  amnjement — and  a  wanton  and 
cruel  one  it  is. 

But,  perhaps,  the  rook  is  tho  best  friend  the  farmer 
has,  although,  till  of  late  years,  they  were  cruelly  de- 
stroyed, and  dead  rooks  might  have  been  seen  suspended 
on  sticks  in  wheat  fields,  to  drive  away  or  frighten 
these  birds  from  coming  on  it.  The  farmers,  in  many 
counties,  have  now  found  out  their  mistake.  They  seo 
rooks  following  their  ploughs,  as  the  soil  is  turned  up, 
and  devouring  the  lorvaa  of  cockchafers,  wire-worms, 
and  other  insects  which  feed  on  tho  roots  of  newly- 
sown  wheat.  Nor  is  this  all  tho  benefit  they  confer  on 
tho  farmer  :  as  the  grain  springs  up,  they  search  for  and 
devour  those  plagues  of  tho  farmer,  the  wire-worms, 
leaving  Iho  sprouting  grain  untouched.  This  has  been 
proved  by  examining  the  crop  of  a  rook,  in  which  no 
wheat  was  found,  but  numerous  wire-worms.  Tho  grnV 
of  the  cockchafer,  as  has  been  said,  is  veiy  destructive 
to  crops  of  grain.  The  female  of  this  insect  drops  her 
eggs,  in  considerable  quantities,  in  tho  ground.  TIumo, 
the  next  year,  hatch,  and  become  small  grubs,  und  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  sizo  for  two  years  afterwards;  nil 
this  time  feeding  on  the  roots  of  grain,  or  those  of  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  &c.  These  grubs  are  tho  favourite  food 
of  the  rook,  who  searches  for  and  eafs  them.  It  in  a 
curious  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  tho  third  year,  and  when 
they  have  become  perfect  insects  in  tho  spring,  au-1 
ready  to  quit,  tho  earth  to  f.'-ed  on  tho  leaves  of  oaks, 
hazels,  &c,  they  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  knowledgo 
when  tho  leaves  ore  on  those  trees;  and  in  a  late 
spring  they  remain  in  tho  ground  until  tho  leaves  ap- 
pear. As  they  settle  on  them,  and  begin  feeding,  you 
may  sco  numbers  of  rookn  busy  in  devouring  them, 
thus  conferring  additional  benefit  on  tho  farmer.  In 
fact,  but  for  this  destruction,  cockchafers  would  become 
an  enormous  evil  to  him. 


Mrntal  Training.— Evpeiimonra  on  tho  capacity  of 
the  human  brain  far  continuous  attention,  and  of  the 
effectivo  and  emotional  economy  for  sustained  artificial 
exertion,  seem  to  prove  that,  to  a  certain  point,  tho  less 
children  aro  taught  tho  more  they  learn.  Mr.  Donald- 
son, tho  head  master  of  tho  Training  College,  says  : — 
"  In  respect  to  tho  time  children  can  closely  and  volun- 
tarily attend  to  los-ons— children  of  from  five  to  seven 
years  of  ege,  about  fifteen  mimttes;  children  of  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  ago,  thirty 
minntC3.  I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  bright  volun- 
tary attention  from  each  of  those  classes  for  fivo,  ten,  cr 
fifteen  minutsn  more,  but  I  have  observed  it  was  mvmSB 
at  (ho  expenso  of  the  succeeding  lesson ;  or  in  fine  dayk, 
when  tho  forenoon's  work  was  enthusiastically  per- 
formed^ it  was  alway.j  at  flic  expense  of  the  afternoon"* 
woik."  fi  r.  Ii  orrisou,  tho  Rector  of  tho  College,  "  hold.' 
it  t*>  be  an  axiom  in  education,  that  no  lesson  ia  givon 
until  it  is  received  (that  is,  that  3-0:1  cannot  give  amass 
I  h ere  is  power  to  receive).  As  aoon,  therefore,  as  the 
receiving  power  of  children  ia  exhausted,  anything 
;jivcn  U  useli  -~i:.'.y,  injurio-,)  1  —  iir.:.;:iv.  h  ynn 
iueveby  weakeaj  nist«n4  et"  weiigthop,  *ii6  witeivivg 
power."  The  head  master  at  Bee.bdiile  uvenrtUab "  tho 
half-timers  arc  more  intelligent  tliau  the  full-timers." 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Our  musical  readers  will  hear  with  regret  that  tho  cele- 
brated violinist,  Herr  Ernst,  has  been  stricken  with  para- 
lysis. 

A  hob  at  Sheffield  has  smashed  tho  house  of  the  keeper  of 
tho  Wardscnd  Cemetery,  in  consequenco  of  his  having  sold 
bodies  for  tho  purposes  of  dissection. 

TnE  proof-reader  on  the  London  Times  receives  an  editorial 
salary — but  has  to  forfeit  one  guinea  for  every  typographical 
orror,  even  a  turned  letter,  in  each  day's  impression  ;  if  ho 
has  marked  an  error  on  the  proof,  the  compositor  who  neg- 
lected to  correct  it  pays  tho  forfeit. 

TnK  launch  of  the  new  iron-plated  frigate  tho  Prince  Con- 
tort, whioh  is  tho  lato  Triumph,  lengthened  and  increased  in 
strength,  will  take  place,  in  Pembroke  Dockyard,  during  tho 
present  month.  She  is  a  remarkably  fine  vessel.  Her  bur- 
den is  4,000  tons,  and  her  horse  power  will  bo  l.i'OO  nominal. 

English  Rooks  for  Australia. — Through  the  exertions  of 
Mr,  Pi  Sanger,  of  Alfriston,  Sussex,  a  batch  of  young  rooks, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  birds,  has  been  despatched  to 
Australia,  consigned  to  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Melbourne,  who  is 
anxious  to  have  a  colony  of  these  birds  near  his  residence. 

The  new  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral  has  just  been  con- 
tracted for.  Tho  tender  of  Messrs.  Bcauland,  Bradford,  for 
£37,816,  was  accepted.  The  contract  is,  to  raise  tho  tower  and 
spire  from  tho  completion  of  tho  piers  (14  feet  from  tho  floor) 
►o  tho  top  of  the  spire ;  and  the  work  is  divided  into  portions 
of  £5,000  each,  the  committee  reserving  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  stopping  the  works  at  any  of  those  portions. 

Charming  Compliment.— At  the  last  dinner  given  to  Said 
Pnsha  at  the  Tnileries,  the  Viceroy  sat  on  the  right  of  the 
Empress,  and  Vely  Pasha  on  her  left.  Tho  Emperor  had  tho 
Countess  Walewski  on  his  right  and  Madamo  Rouhcr  on  his 
left.  Said  Pasha,  being  asked  by  the  Empress  how  ho  liked 
Paris,  and  if  he  was  not  agreeably  surprised  at  its  beauty, 
replied,  "  Not  at  all,  Madame,  for  I  have  read  the  Arabian 
Nights." 

A  convention  has  been  concluded  between  Her  Majesty  and 
tho  King  of  Denmark,  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  persons 
who,  being  accused  or  convicted  of  murder  or  attempt  at 
murder,  forgery,  or  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  ono  Government,  shall  be  found  in  the 
territory  of  the  other.  The  convention  extends  to  criminals 
flying  from  a  colony  of  tho  one  country  to  a  colony  of  tho 
other. 

A  Sandstopm  at  Tien-tsin. — On  the  2Gth  March  a  sand- 
storm occurred,  which  lasted  two  days.  These  are  not  un- 
usual in  that  vicinity,  but  such  a  severe  one  as  that  now 
recorded  has  not  happened  for  thirty  years.  At  Taku  perfect 
darkness  prevailed  for  twenty-one  hours.  Much  Chinese  life 
ftnd  property  were  lost.  Ono  European  only — a  pilot — was 
drowned.  Tho  foreign  shipping  suffered  no  damage,  either 
inside  the  bar  or  outside. 

TnE  Cost  or  the  Was  in  New  Zealand. — Tho  troops  en- 
gaged in  tho  war  on  our  side  numbered  somo  300  native  sup- 
porters of  Te  Teira,  and  about  2.300  British  bayonets.  YViremu 
Kingi  had  about  1,700  men.  The  losses  on  our  side  were,  G7 
killed  and  113  wounded ;  tho  natives  lost  about  150  men.  The 
expense  to  the  Imperial  commissariat  was  £500,000,  to  the 
colony  £200,009;  while  the  losses  of  tho  Taranaki  settlers 
were  computed  at  from  £150,000  to  £250,000. 

Her  Majesty  has  now  returned  to  Windsor.  No  one  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness  on  her 
part ;  but  every  one  will  gladly  hail  tho  signs  of  a  renewed 
interest  in  affairs  of  tho  world;  that  interest  being  a  pledge 
to  her  sympathising  subjects  of  her  recovered  health  and 
serenity  of  spirit.  Her  Majesty's  interest  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  has  never  flagged,  and  it  is  now  assuming 
a  more  active  form.  The  Royal  Princes  and  Princesses  are 
almost  every  day  at  the  building,  as  they  were  in  1851 ;  and 
it  would  give  her  people  inexpressible  pleasure  to  see  Her 
Majesty  there  in  person.  With  delicate  kindness  she  has 
purchased  1,000  half-crown  tickets  for  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, to  be  given  in  her  name  to  deserving  pupils  of  the 
various  schools  of  design.  Sho  has  also  purchased  3,000 
shilling  tickets  for  distribution  among  the  workmen  who 
helped  to  build  the  Industrial  Palace. 

TnE  Great  Eastern.— It  appears  from  an  official  abstract 
Of  tho  log  of  tho  Great  Eastern'/  engineer,  that  the  third 
voyage  of  that  vessel  to  New  York  occupied  9  days  18  hours 
and  45  minutes.  The  greatest  number  of  knots  run  on  one 
day  was  on  the  loth,  when  she  made  348.  The  greatest  in- 
clination of  the  ship  to  windward  appears  to  have  been  four 
degrees ;  to  leeward,  5'5 ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  oscil- 
lations per  minute  was  5'5.  From  the  engineer's  general 
remarks,  it  appears  that  at  315  p.m.  on  the  Sth  ult.  she  dis- 
charged pilot,  full  speed  at  3  30  r.M. ;  on  tho  9th  and  10th 
there  was  a  strong  head  wind ;  and  on  the  11th,  a  strong  head 
wind  and  deuse  fog  ;  on  the  12th,  a  strong  headwind;  on 
tho  13th,  a  strong  N.YV.  galo  and  heavy  head  sea ;  on  the 
14th,  a  dense  fog,  and  the  vessel  passed  several  icebergs ;  on 
the  15th  a  light  head  wind — passed  several  icebergs ;  on  tho 
16th  there  was  a  dense  fog,  and  the  engines  were  stopped 
twice  to  take  soundings;  at  8'30p.m.  on  the  17th  she  took 
pilot  on  board ;  and  at  7  30  a.m.  on  the  18th  arrived  off  Sandy 
Hook.  Hei  average  daily  consumption  of  coal  was,  for  the 
paddle  engines,  119  tons;  ditto,  screw  engines,  152  tons: 
total  daily  consumption,  271  tons.  The  Great  Eastern  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  the  Mersey  about  the  29th  inst.,  and 
arrangements  arc  being  made  in  Liverpool  for  her  public 
exhibition  while  she  lies  in  the  river. 

The  Goldfields  of  Nova  Scoha.— Subjoined  is  an  extract 
of  a  mercantile  letter  from  Halifax  regarding  the  present 
state  of  the  goldfields  of  Nova  Scotia: — "I  have  to  report 
very  favourable  accounts  from  the  goldficlds  generally.  A 
lead  has  been  discovered  on  the  Carr  lot,  on  the  lands  of 
Townsend,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  rich  leads  run  all  through 
these  lands.  The  prospects  for  new  discoveries  and  of  the 
localities  already  discovered  continue  good.  The  miners  are 
beginning  to  send  gold  to  market.  The  new  discoveries 
which  are  exciting  most  attention  are  those  at  Eliusdale,  on 
the  line  of  the  canal  and  railroad,  and  at  Nine-mile  River,  in 
Hants  county.  The  latter  is  spoken  of  as  promising  great 
things,  and  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood  are  quite  con- 
fident that  this  locality  will  prove  very  remunerative.  The 
Lawrence- town  washings  look  very  favourable  for  tho  in- 
terests of  such  as  are  prepared  to  go  into  the  work  in  the 
right  way.  Tangier,  after  a  iong  and  tedious  winter,  is  rook- 
ing up.  Prospecting,  since  the  weather  has  improved,  has 
been  going  on  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  At  present  there  are 
three  crushers  at  Tangier;  a  ton  of  quartz  is  stated  to  have 
been  put  through  one  of  them,  which  yielded  3ozs.  3d\vts. 
of  gold,  in  addition  to  100  dels,  worth  of  specimens  taken  out 
of  the  same  lot,  making  the  total  yield  of  gold  and  specimens 
157  dols.  for  a  single  ton  of  quartz." 


THE  JESTER 

A  vert  East  One  to  Guess. — Why  aro  the  Germans  liko 
qumiuo  and  gentian  ? — Because  they  are  Two-tonics. 

A  coacii maker,  remarking  tho  fashionable  stages  or  car- 
riages, said,  "  That  a  eociablo  was  all  tho  ton  during  the 
honeymoon,  and  a  sulky  after." 

A  "gent"  was  asked  what  kind  of  a  "gal"  ho  preferred 
for  a  wife.  One,  ho  said,  that  wasn't  prodi-jai,  but  fru-gal, 
a  fcrue-yaJ,  and  suited  to  his  conju-yai  taste. 

Nobodt  likes  to  bo  nobody :  but  everybody  is  pleased  to 
think  himself  somebody.  And  everybody  is  somebody;  but, 
when  anybody  thinks  himself  to  be  somebody,  ho  generally 
thinks  everybody  else  to  be  nobody. 

Poetry  is'  the  flour  of  literature;  proso  is  the  corn,  pota- 
toes and  meal ;  satire  is  the  aquafortis ;  wit  is  the  spice  and 
pepper ;  love-letters  are  the  honey  and  sugar ;  and  letters 
containing  remittances  are  the  apple-dumplings. 

How  rg  Cheapened  nis  Watches. — A  watchmaker  of 
Alcncon  having  lately  offered  some  Swiss  watches  at  exceed- 
ingly low  prices,  was  asked  how  he  could  afford  to  sell  them 
so  cheap.  "Oh,  that  is  simplo  enough,"  he  replied;  "I 
bought  them  of  a  wild-beast  showman  who  had  just  come 
from  Switzerland.  Before  leaving  Geneva  ho  purchased  a 
quantity  of  watches,  which  he  concealed  under  the  litter  of 
his  lions'  cage.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,"  added 
tho  scrupulous  watchmaker,  "that  the  custom-house  officers 
at  tho  frontier  did  not  venture  to  search  there  for  contraband 
goods." 

"LIP-SERVICE." 
I  never  kissed  a  pretty  girl 

But  that  she'd  slap  my  face, 
When  I  again  would  seek  her  lips 

With  true  lip-sipping  grace. 
A  second  round  would  make  things  square, 

As  every  one  should  know; 
For  we  obey  that  smacking  rule, 

"  Give  a  kiss  for  a  blow." 
The  blows  will  lessen  veiy  soon, 

If  kisses  you  return. 
Then  falter  not,  but  stand  the  storm, 
Although  your  ears  may  burn ! 
The  Ruling  Passion.— Old  Ira  Thornton  was  a  dreadfully 
mean  man,  and  had  difficulty,  sometimes,  in  drawing  his 
breath,  because  he  begrudged  the  air  necessary  for  that 
operation.   One  day  the  old  fellow  was  at  work  upon  the 
high  beams  of  his  bam,  when  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell 
heavily  upon  the  floor,  twenty  feet  below.   He  was  taken  up 
for  dead,  with  a  feactured  skull,  and  carried  into  the  house. 
All  efforts  to  bring  him  to  consciousness  were  unavailing, 
and  the  doctor  was  called.    Finally,  the  doctor  having  tre- 
panned him,  turned  and  asked  Mrs.  Thornton  for  a  silver 
dollar  to  put  in  where  tho  piece  of  skull  was  wanting.  At 
this  remark,  Ira,  who  had  been  breathing  heavily,  turned  in 
bed,  and  groaned  out,  "  Wouldn't  a  cent  do  as  well?  " 
 »  

HOME  HINTS 

Washing.— A  little  pipe-clay  dissolved  in  tho  water  em- 
ployed in  washing  linen,  cleans  tho  dirtiest  linen  thoroughly, 
with  about  one-half  the  labour,  and  saving  full  one-half  of 
the  soap.  The  clothes  will  be  improved  in  colour  equally  as 
if  they  were  bleached. 

Both  the  Mauve  and  tho  Solferino  are  colours  that  can 
now  be  manufactured  of  a  dmable  dye,  but  we  are  far  from 
assuring  any  correspondent  that  they  will  be  certain  to 
obtain  them  in  any  shop,  not  even  in  those  of  a  respoctable 
standing.  We  can,  however,  supply  them  with  a  test  which 
they  can  practise  at  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  small  sample  of 
the  article  which  they  desire  to  add  to  their  wardrobe. 
Having  obtained  this,  let  them  soak  it  in  vinegar,  and  then 
leave  it  to  dry.  If  the  colour  has  flown,  it  will  not  have  been 
the  genuine :  if  it  remain  unchanged,  they  will  be  assured  of 
its  continuing  durable  to  the  end  of  its  wear. 

KETcnup. — The  most  delicate  and  finely-flavoured  ketchup 
is  made  from  the  morell,  and  not  from  the  mushroom.  Our 
supplies  of  morells  have  been  principally  from  the  Continent, 
from  whence  they  aro  imported  in  a  dried  state,  chiefly  for 
the  seasoning  of  soups  and  gravies.  Owing  to  the  demand 
for  morells  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  the  peasantry  were 
led  into  tho  practice  of  burning  down  the  wood  over  im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  the  morell  having  been  found  to  flourish 
abundantly  in  the  burnt  soil.  This  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  laws  were  enacted  for  its  suppression.  Morells 
are  worth  from  15s.  to  20s.  a  pound  in  the  English  market. 

Children's  Appetites. — Why  should  not  a  child's  fancy  in 
the  way  of  food— we  refer  to  its  intense  dislike  of  certain 
things— be  regarded,  as  well  as  the  repugnance  of  an  adult? 
We  consider  it  a  great  piece  of  cruelty  to  force  a  child  to  eat 
things  that  are  repulsive  to  it,  because  somebody  once  wrote 
a  wise  saw  to  the  effect  "  that  children  should  eat  whatever 
is  set  before  them."  We  have  ofteD  seen  the  poor  little  vic- 
tims shudder  and  choke  at  tho  sight  of  a  bit  of  fat  meat,  or 
a  little  scum  of  cream  on  boiled  milk,  toothsome  enough  to 
those  who  liko  them,  but  in  their  case  a  purgatorial  inflic- 
tion. But  whenever  there  is  a  decided  antipathy,  nature 
should  be  respected. 

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

To  Prevent  Wounds  from  Mortifying.— Sprinkle  sugar 
on  them.  The  Turks  wash  fresh  wounds  wiih  wine,  and 
sprinkle  sugar  on  them.  Obstinate  ulcer3  may  be  cured  with 
sugar  dissolved  in  a  strong  decoction  of  wahmt-lcavcs. 

To  Remove  a  Cataract  or  Film  Growing  on  the  Eye. — 
Wintergieen  (fresh)  leaves  put  into  sweet  cream  ;  letit  stand, 
when  it  is  warm,  until  the  little  drops  of  oil  arise.  This  oil, 
put  into  the  affected  eye  two  or  three  times  a  day,  has  been 
known  to  effect  a  cure. 

Remedy  foe  a  Sprained  Ankle. — Wash  the  ankle  fre- 
quently with  cold  salt  and  water,  which  is  far  better  than 
warm  vinegar  or  decoctions  of  herbs.  Keep  your  foot  as 
cold  as  possible,  to*  prevent  inflammation,  and  sit  with  it 
elevated  on  a  cushion.  Live  on  very  low  diet,  and  take  every 
day  somo  cooling  medicine.  By  obeying  these  directions 
only,  a  sprained  ankle  has  been  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Exercise. — Exercise  should  not  be  continued  after  the 
effort  has  become  at  all  painful.  Onr  muscles,  like  the  rest 
of  our  bodies,  are  made  susceptible  of  pain  for  the  beneficent 
purpose  that  we  may  know  that  they  are  in  danger,  and  may 
thus  be  excited  to  do  e\  erything  in  our  power  to  remove  tbeni 
from  it.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  exercise  of  all  kinds, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  is  beneficial.  Unless  it  is  adapted 
to  tho  condition  of  the  muscles,  it  will  prove  the  agent  of 
death — not  the  giver  of  health. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Gold  Weighed  by  Machinery. — One  of  tho  most  interest* 
ing  and  astonishing  departments  within  the  whole  compass 
of  tho  Bank  of  England,  is  tho  weighing  department,  in 
which,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  a  precision  ap- 
proaching a  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  tho  weight  of  gold 
coin  is  determined.  Thoro  are  six  weighing  machines,  and 
three  weighers  to  tend  them.  Largo  rolls  of  sovereigns,  or 
half-sovereigns,  aro  placed  in  grooves,  and  are  shaken,  ono 
at  a  time,  by  the  motion  of  tho  machine,  into  the  scale.  If 
they  are  of  the  standard  weight,  they  are  thrown  by  tho 
same  mechanical  intelligence  into  a  box  at  the  right-hand 
sido  of  tho  person  who  watches  the  operation ;  if  they  havo 
lost  tho  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  they  aro  cast  into  a  box 
on  the  left.  Those  which  stand  the  test  are  put  into  bags  of 
1,000  each,  and  thoso  which  are  below  par  are  cut  by  a  ma- 
chine, and  sent  back  to  tho  Mint. 

Cockfightino  at  Manilla.— The  scene  of  action  is  a  small 
building,  built  of  bamboo  and  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  in 
the  interior  of  which  the  benches  for  the  spectators  rise  be- 
hind each  other  in  tho  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  while  tho 
arena,  or  pit,  is  filled  with  tho  owners  of  cocks  and  betting- 
men,  until  the  signal  for  tho  commencement  of  tho  combat 
is  given.  Each  owner  caresses  or  incites  onco  moro  his 
champion,  or,  to  provo  his  courage,  flings  him  against  ono 
of  the  other  cocks.  At  last  tho  spectators  have  decided  to 
back  one  or  other  of  tho  cooks,  red  or  white,  the  flat  comb 
or  the  round  comb ;  the  bets  are  "on,"  and  tho  "spur,"  a 
sharp-pointed  weapon  abovo  two  inches  in  length,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sheath,  is  firmly  attached  to  tho  right  foot. 
Then  the  two  cocks  aro  simultaneously  swung  against  each 
other,  and  a  few  feathers  aro  plucked  from  their  nocks  to 
excite  their  fury.  Tho  bell  in  tho  hand  of  the  director  gives 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  "  main."  The  spec- 
tators retire  from  the  "pit,"  the  sheaths  aro  taken  off  tho 
trenchant  spurs,  and  the  encounter  commences.  Most  mar- 
vellous is  the  eagerness  for  the  fray,  the  dogged  valour,  which 
these  two  knightly  antagonists  display  to  the  very  last  gasp ; 
how,  even  wounded,  bleeding,  and  sorely  fatigued,  they  will 
not  give  up  tho  contest !  Occasionally  it  happens  that  nei- 
ther of  tho  combatants  is  hailed  tho  victor.  The  extraordi- 
nary keon,  sharp  "spur"  sometimes  wounds  both  warriors 
with  terrible  severit}-,  till,  with  severed  limbs,  and  bleeding 
from  every  pore,  both  lie  dead  on  the  field  of  battlo. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

The  whirlicote  was,  according  to  Stow,  a  light  waggon, 
such  as  was  used  in  England  by  tho  mother  of  Richard  II., 
in  the  manner  of  a  modern  coach. 

Prayer  of  King  Charles  the  First.— A  prayer,  of  which 
tho  following  is  a  copy,  in  tho  handwriting  of  King  Charles, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Record  Office :—"  Good  Lord  I 
thanko  (sic)  for  keeping  me  this  day  [night],  I  hrunbhe  be- 
seecho  thee  to  keepe  me  this  night  [day]  from  all  dangers  or 
mischances  that  may  happen  to  my  Boddie,  &  all  euell 
thoughts  which  may  assalt  or  hurt  my  Sowel  for  Jesus  Christ 
his  sake :  And  Looko  upon  mee  thy  unworthie  scruant,  who 
heere  prostrates  him  selfe  at  thy  Throne  of  grace,  but  looko 
upon  mee  O  Father  through  the  merites  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ  thy  beloued  Sone  in  whom  thou  art  onlie  well 
pleased ;  for  of  my  selfe,  I  am  not  wi»rthie  to  stand  in  thy 
presence,  or  to  speake  withe  my  uucleane  lips,  to  thee,  most 
holly  and  aHemall  God;  for  thouknowest  that  in  Sinn,  I  was 
conceaved  &  borne,  &  that  euer  since  I  have  liued  in  Iniquo- 
tie,  so  that  I  haue  broken  all  thy  Holly  Comandemcnts,  by 
sinfull  motions,  euell  words,  anil  wicked  workes,  omitting 
manie  dewties  I  ought  to  doe,  and  comitting  manie  vyces, 
which  thou  hast  forbiden  vnder  paino  of  heauie  displeasure : 
as  for  Sinnes  O  Lord  they  ar  innumerable  ;  in  the  multitude, 
therfore,  of  thy  mercies,  and  by  the  merites  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  intreate  thy  Deuyne  Majestie,  that  thou  wouldest  not  enter 
into  jugement,  with  thy  seruant ;  nor  bee  extreame  too  marko 
what  is  dono  amisse,  but  bee  thou  merciful  to  mee,  &  washo 
a  way  all  my  Sinnes,  with  the  merits  of  that  pretius  blood 
that  Jesus  Christ  shed  for  me,  and  not  onlie  washe  away  all 
my  Sinnes,  but  also  to  purge  my  hart,  by  holly  («c)  Spirit, 
from  the  drosse  of  my  naturall  corruption ;  &  as  thou  doest 
add  dayes  to  my  lifo,  so  (good  Lord)  add  repentance  to  my 
dayes,  that  when  I  haue  past  this  mortall  lyfe,  I  may  bee  a 
partaker  of  thy  euerlasting  kingdome,  throught  (»ic)  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lorde." 

 »  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

The  least  error  should  humble  us,  but  we  should  never 
permit  even  the  greatest  to  discourage  us. 

A  rapid  mind  continually  struggles ;  the  feeble  one  limps ; 
but  a  great  mind  selects  the  surest  points,  and  upon  these  it 
stands. — Kozlay. 

Never  despond.  Though  the  mid-day  sun  may  be  hidden 
from  our  eyes,  we  know  that  it  is  shining  serenely  upon  tho 
upper  surface  of  the  cloud. 

If  governments  would  only  determine  not  to  extend  their 
dominions  until  they  had  filled  them  with  happiness,  they 
would  find  the  smallest  territories  too  large. 

Jusi  So.— We  may  as  well  expect  that  God  should  make  us 
rich  without  the  least  diligence  or  application,  as  mako  us 
good  without  the  concurrence  of  our  own  endeavours. 

DEVOTION. 

Heaven  asks  no  surplice  round  the  heart  that  feels. 
And  all  is  holy  whero  devotion  kneels. 

The  cheerful  live  longest  in  life,  and,  after  it,  in  our  re- 
gards. Cheerfulness  is  the  offshoot  of  goodness.  It  is  a 
sanitaiy  principle  as  well  to  the  body  as  to  tho  mind,  and  is 
to  both  the  cause  and  cireet  of  health. 

Thb  difference  between  prejudice  and  other  opinions  doth 
not  consist  in  this,  that  tho  former  are  false,  and  the  latter 
true  ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon  trust,  and 
the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  lie  who  hath  been  taught 
to  believe  tho  immortality  of  the  soul,  may  be  as  right  in  his 
notion  as  he  who  hath  reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion. 
It  will  then  by  no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that 
notion  is  a  prejudice,  it  is  therefore  false.  The  not  distin- 
guishing between  prejudices  and  errors  is  a  prevailing  over- 
sight.— Berkeley. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

a  stkange  cf.kemost. 

The  »ign  of  "  the  Badger  "  indicated  to  iome  extent  the 
character  of  the  little  tavern  in  Shoreditch  before  which 
it  aw  an  if. 

|  house,  frequented  by  people  | 
nainly,  diversified  bydissertn- 
rining  wonders,  walking  mar-  , 
I  the  exploit*  of  rat-killing  i 
this  hoiiae  knew  the  state  of  i 
hing,  and  were  always  ready 
^ws,  and  sentiments  on  every  | 
able  "  ponies."  I 
her  class  of  customers  at  the  j 
I  in  convenient  proximity  to  a 
re,  and  the  actors,  authors,  j 
•r-i-on  of  this  establishment 
urs  hanging  about  the  bar  of 


It  was  a  small 
m\*rv  talk  waa  of 
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veU,  pigeon-mate 
'!-'/  •.  The  frequ< 
tWodds"  iUii 
to  bock  their  oriii 
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MARRIAGE  BY  "SPECIAL"  LICENCE. 

the  Badger,  or  contributing  their  utmost  to  the  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke  which  never  died  out  of  the  little  parlour 
adjoining  the  bar,  but  obscured  it  morning,  noon,  and 
night. 

Attracted  chiefly  by  the  latter  class  of  frequenters, 
yet  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  sporting  attractions, 
Horace  (Jrevifle,  the  actor,  found  himself  a  pretty  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  Badger.  He  would  look  in  on 
his  way  from  rehearsal  in  the  morning ;  make  it  a  place 
of  appointment  with  casual  acquaintances  at  all  hours  ; 
and  on  ofT-nights,  when  his  theatrical  duties  were  light, 
would  spend  the  evening  there,  protracting  it  not  un- 
frequently  into  hours  at  which  the  Badger  was  popularly 
supposed  to  have  subsided  into  quiet  and  repose. 

Ihe  circumstances  with  which  we  are  acquainted  had 
cansed  his  disappearance  from  among  his  companions 
at  this  place  for  some  weeks  ;  and  rumours,  more  or  less 
extravagant,  were  in  circulation  there  as  to  the  cause  of 
it.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
when  one  night,  just  as  the  evening  company  had  as- 
sembled, and  the  parlour-cloud  was  growing  hopelessly 
opaque,  the  door  opened,  and  Horace  Greville  stood 
before  them.  j 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  him  was  so  ( 
great  that,  as  they  looked  up,  one  and  all  uttered  an  j 
exclamation  of  surprise.    His  face  was  white  and  thin  ;  I 


his  luminous  eyes  glowed  with  unearthly  light ;  his 
wasted  form  seemed  to  have  increased  by  several  inches. 

Seen  through  the  cloud  in  which  he  stood,  the  actor 
looked  like  the  apparition  of  himself. 

"  Greville  !"  cried  half-a-dozen  voices. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  with  as- 
sumed carelessness  ;  "  did  you  think  me  dead  ?" 

"  Well,"  answered  one,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  "  I  rather  expected  a  job,  from  all  we  heard  ;  but 
come  along,  old  ooy,  I'm  as  pleased  to  see  you  as  if 
you'd  come  with  the  burial-fee  in  your  pocket. ' 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  delicate  sally. 

The  actor,  however,  did  not  join  in  it.  There  was  a 
strange  anxiety  in  his  looks,  and  a  nervous  trepidation 
in  his  manner,  which  showed  that  lie  wns  ill  at  ease, 
and  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  ho  understood  the 
point  of  the  remark. 

At  all  events,  he  did  not  reply  to  it.  But  addressing 
the  speaker  in  a  quiet,  almost  serious  tone,  he  said — 

"  Can  you  spare  me  two  minutes,  Claridge  ?' 

"Two  hours,  my  boy!"  replied  the  individual  ad- 
dressed ;  and  rising,  he  crossed  the  room,  and,  pipe  in 
mouth,  disappeared  with  Greville,  who  carefully  closed 
the  door  behind  them. 

In  the  passago  they  were  joined  by  the  landlord  of 
the  Badger,  wlio  hai  been  waiting  nervously  at  his 
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door,  aud  the  three  entered  a  little  private  apartment 
over  the  bar,  in  which  the  key  was  turned. 

Whatever  passed  in  that  room  was  a  matter  of  pro- 
found secrecy. 

All  that  the  houso  knew  concerning  it,  was  that  the 
door  unlocked  at  intervals,  and  that  there  issued  suc- 
cessive orders  for  beverages.  Orders  for  "  brandies, 
cold;"  for  "more  brandies,  cold;"  for  "a  bottle  of 
port;"  for  "another  bottle;"  for  "claret,"  issued 
from  tho  room  ;  and  each  timo  tho  waiter  found  the 
landlord,  the  man  Claridge,  and  the  actor,  seated  at  a 
little  table  covered  with  empty  glasses,  and  engaged  in 
1  l.w  and  muttered  conversation.  Each  time,  too,  tho 
door  was  locked  upon  him,  as  he  quitted  tho  room. 

On  e  only  a  few  syllables  caught  the  ear  of  tho  at- 
tendant. 

"  foa  know  that  it  would  give  you  no  legal  hold  upon 
her  ?"  asked  Claridge. 

"  Yes  ;  but  she  doesn't,"  answered  Greville. 

"  Siio  thinks  that  a  special  licence  covers  all  defects?" 

"     V...!  " 

x  es. 

"  Aud  that  you  have  a  special  licence  ?" 
"  res." 

"  So  you  shall  have,  if  you  like,"  interposed  the  land- 
lord.  ""I'll  lend  you  the  licence  of  the  Badger.  That'll 
be  special  enough.    Ha !  ha !" 

A  loud  and  mingled  laugh  followed  this  remark,  and 
tho  waiter  heard  no  more. 

The  hour  of  eleven  had  passed,  and  tho  conference 
between  these  individuals  still  continued,  when  a  cab 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Badger,  and  two  persons 
1..,  tily  alighted,  and  entered  tho  house. 

Both  were  females. 

One  was  apparently  young,  certainly  tall  and  elegant. 
Her  attire  was  that  of  a  lady,  and  though  she  did  not 
utter  a  word,  her  manner  corresponded  with  her  ap- 
pearance. One  striking  peculiarity  was,  that  a  white 
veil  of  unusual  thickness  covered  her  face,  and  was 
tucked  under  her  chin. 

Through  that  veil  not  a  single  feature  was  discernible. 
_  1  [cr  companion  was  a  woman  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
life.  She  might  have  held  the  position  of  lady's-maid, 
bat  appeared  simply  a  domestic  of  a  lower  class.  She 
also  sought  the  concealment  which  a  veil  afforded;  nor 
did  she  raise  it  when  addressing  the  waiter,  who  ap- 
proached to  know  their  pleasure. 

"  Mr.  Claridge,"  she  said,  "is  he  here?" 

"Yes,  Mi'ain;  I  b'lieve  so,  ma'am.  What  name  ?" 
replied  the  man. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  woman,  "that  two  friends  wait 
for  him  in  the  hall." 

The  waiter  received  the  message,  stared,  and  disap- 
peared. 

On  his  return,  the  veiled  women  were  shown  up  into 
the  private  apartment  in  which  the  long  conference  had 
been  iield,  and  from  whenco  the  orders  had  issued. 

The  three  individuals  rose  to  receive  the  visitors,  and 
Horace  Greville  advancing,  took  the  hand  of  the  lady 
shrouded  beneath  the  white  veil. 


'Daj 


cried,  "  I  was  afraid  " 

Oh,  Horace  !  did  you 


"  That  I  should  not  come  ? 
doubt  me  ?" 

"  No,  no !    I  did  not  doubt ;  I  only  feared." 

"  True;  I  was  beset  with  difficulties.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  suspected  something,  and  kept  a  watch  upon  me; 
but  I  was  determined." 

lie  pressed  the  hand  which  she  extended  to  him,  as  if 
with  a  fervour  of  affectionate  regard  aud  gratitude. 

"This  is  a  strange  place,"  he  said;  "but  you  need 
not.  fear.  All  are  friends  around  you,  and  with  them 
you  are  safe." 

Thus  assured,  she  had  no  misgiving;  and  without 
hesitation  she  lifted  the  veil  from  her  face. 

J  t  was  Aurelia  ! 

With  a  timid,  half-frightened  expression,  she  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  took  in  at  a  glance  the 
general  appearance  of  the  room.  It  was,  as  Horace 
said,  a  strange  place,  and  they  were  not  a  prepossessing 
group  who  filled  it.  As  for  tho  room,  it  presented  all 
tiie  indications  of  that  kind  of  life  which  we  designate 
both  "  fast"  and  "  loose."  The  grimy  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures  of  prize-fighters,  favourite  horses,  famous 
tr./.  ting-matches,  interspersed,  with  subjects  of  less 
seemly  character.  On  every  side  were  traces  of  drink, 
smoke,  and  play — the  watchwords  of  pleasure  at  the 
Badger. 

Of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  tho  fat,  rosy  landlord 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  inviting.  He  looked  stupid  in 
intellect,  and  sodden  with  drink  ;  but  he  was  more 
wholesome  to  look  at  than  the  individual  who  stood 
beside  him. 

"  The  Kev.  Mr.  Claridge,"  said  Horace,  introducing 
that  personage. 

Claridge  bowed.  He  could  bow,  as  he  could  speak, 
like  a  finished  gentleman.  Of  good  birth,  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  had  enjoyed  good  opportunities,  which  should 
have  mule  him  an  ornament  to  society.  But  Claridge 
had  tastes  so  low,  so  vulgar,  and  so  brutalising,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  position. 
Rumour  charged  him  with  having  entered  the  pulpit 
with  tho  scarlet  collar  of  his  hunting  coat  peeping 
above  the  silken  gown!  There  was  no  question  that 
more  than  once  ho  had  attempted  to  preach  when  too 
inebriated  to  stand  without  tho  support  which  tho  sides 
of  his  pulpit  afforded;  and  it  was  notorious  that  ho 
never  missed  a  race  or  a  prize-fight  within  fifty  miles  of 


his  living.  On  theso  and  other  grounds  tho  Bishop  had 
interfered  ;  and  tho  "  Bcvcrend,"  as  ho  was  still  called, 
now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sporting  and  dissipa- 
tion, living  wholly  at  the  Badger,  which  lio  facetiously 
designated  his  vicarage. 

As  ho  stood  now,  liowing  to  Aurelia,  his  aspect  was 
as  uuclorieal  as  could  well  be  imagined.  His  bloated, 
sensual  face  told  a  tale  of  unvarying  excess,  while  his 
attire  savoured  altogether  of  the  stables.  To  add  to 
tho  effect  of  his  appearance,  a  fierce,  black-muzzled, 
bow-legged  dog  rubbed  affectionately  against  his  legs. 

"  Mr.  Greville  informs  me,"  said  tho  rev.  gentleman, 
smilingly,  "  that  1  am  to  have  tho  honour  of  exercising 
one  of  tho  most  agreeable  of  my  clerical  functions  to- 
night P" 

"  I — I  believe  so,"  replied  Aurelia,  blushing. 

"  This  is  a  poor  place  for  such  a  ceremony,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  but  as  much  happiness  may  now  from  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  here  as  in  the  finest  drawing-room  in 
Belgravia — I  trust  it  may." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied — "  thank  you  sincerely." 

"  Shall  wc  proceed  ?"  asked  Claridge,  addressing  the 
actor. 

"  If  you  are  ready,  certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

There  followed  a  scene  of  profane  and  impious 
mockery.  Having  found  among  a  heap  of  dusty  books 
upon  a  table,  a  copy  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church, 
Claiidge  coolly  leaned  his  arms  upon  tho  back  of  a  chair 
which  formed  an  impromptu  altar,  at  which  Horace  and 
Aurelia  stood  side  by  side,  and  commenced  the  reading 
of  the  beautiful  marriage  service. 

Tho  voice  of  the  man  was  rough  and  husky — partly 
from  the  drink  ho  had  imbibed  ;  partly,  let  us  charitably 
hope,  from  some  compunctious  visitings  at  this  outrage 
on  the  sacred  rite  he  had  been  consecrated  to  perform. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  words  which  fell  from  the 
man's  lips  were  deeply  impressive ;  and  the  incongruous 
surroundings  seemed  to  invest  the  ceremony  with  a 
peculiar  solemnity. 

Tears  streamed  down  the  cheek  of  Aurelia,  as  she 
answered  that  solemn  inquiry,  whether  she  would  take 
the  man  at  her  side  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death  did  them  part  ? 

"  I  will,"  fell  from  her  lips  in  a  scarcely  audible 
whisper. 

Even  Horace  Greville  appeared  not  quite  insensible 
to  the  strange  influence  of  the  scene ;  and  it  was  with  a 
cheek  of  deepened  pallor,  and  a  trembling  hand,  that  ho 
placed  the  ring  with  which  he  was  provided  upon  the 
delicate  white  finger  in  his  grasp. 

Painful  as  was  the  scene,  ularidge  went  through  the 
ceremony  he  had  undertaken  with  steady  perseverance. 
The  possibility  of  his  doing  so,  only  showed  how  he 
must  have  fallen,  and  how  completely  his  moral  sus- 
ceptibilities must  have  been  blunted.  It  was  not  ouly 
the  abuse  of  sacred  things,  always  so  shocking  to  a 
refined  mind ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be 
ignorant  of  the  probable  consequeuces  of  this  act. 

Viewed  in  the  lightest  form,  they  were  a  set  of  ruffians 
conspiring  together  to  take  advantage  of  the  deep, 
trusting  affection  of  a  young  and  innocent  girl.  They 
were  enacting  a  farce  which  might  prove  in  the  end  a 
solemn  tragedy.  They  were  throwing  into  the  power 
of  a  man  of  fierce  and  reckless  character,  the  fate  of  the 
woman  who  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  and  who  in 
her  ignorance  believed  that  she  was  now  complying 
with  all  the  requirements  of  society  in  a  matter  of  more 
moment  to  her  than  life  itself. 

This  all  concerned  in  tho  infamous  proceeding  must 
have  known  and  felt. 

What  other  and  deeper  consequences  might  flow  from 
their  act,  none  could  say ;  but  these  were  inevitable. 

And  in  the  face  of  it,  the  ceremony  was  completed ! 

"  Now,  dearest,"  said  Horace,  as  they  rose  from  their 
knees ;  "  now  you  are  indeed  my  own !' 

"  Yes,  Horace,"  she  answered,  the  tears  gathering  in 
her  eyes ;  "  and  I  should  be  happy,  so  happy,  in  t  hat 
thought ;  yet  I  am  dull  to-night.  A  sense  of  something 
like  terror  oppresses  me.  Oh,  Horace,  why,  why  should 
this  be  so  ?" 

"  It  is  because  you  have  stolen  to  this  place  secretly  ; 
because  the  ceremony  itself  is  depressing  in  its  solem- 
nity ;  and  because,  even  in  this  the  hour  of  our  union, 
we  must  part." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  is  indeed  a  sorrow." 

"  It  is  inevitable  ;  but,  dearest,  we  shall  meet  again. 
A  few  days — a  few  weeks,  at  most — will  end  our  separa- 
tion. Either  Lady  Grace  will  consent  to  what  she  can- 
not alter,  or  we  will  fly — fly  from  this  hateful  country 
to  one  where  freedom  adds  a  charm  to  love,  and  where 
society  does  not  interpose  its  barriers  between  united 
hearts." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  and  throw  her  arms  lovingly 
around  him. 

"  Come,"  said  Claridge,  "  time  flies.  Sorry  to  part 
two  loving  ones,  whom  I've  only  just  united ;  but  there's 
still  a  little  business  to  transact.  Eh,  goodness!  what's 
the  matter,  ma'am  f" 

The  question  was  addressed  to  Aurelia. 

As  the  fellow  was  in  the  act  of  speaking,  she  had 
suddenly  started,  and  raised  her  hands  with  a  cry  of 
terror. 

She  now  stood  gazing  with  starting  eyes  and  blanched 
cheek  at  the  window  behind  Horace  and  the  clergyman, 

"  'Tis  nothing,"  she  f  aid ;  "  but  I  thought  I  saw  " 

"You  saw  what  ?"  demanded  the  landlord,  turning 
with  the  rest  toward  the  window. 


"A  face !    It  looked  for  a  moment,  and  was  gone." 

"  A  face  !"  interrupted  tho  landlord ;  "  what  sort  o' 
face  ?    Man,  woman,  or  child  ?" 

"  It  was  the  face  of  a  man,"  replied  Aurelia ;  "  and  I 
thought  " 

She  was  about  to  add  that  it  was  a  face  not  unknown 
to  her,  but  she  paused. 
_  "  It  might  have  been,  nay,  it  must  have  been,  a  delu- 
sion," said  Horace,  trying  to  persuade  himself  of  what 
ho  wished  to  convince  the  trembling  girl.  "  This  room 
is  on  the  second  floor  ;  to  reach  it,  a  man  must  climb  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  stabling  below.  Now,  is  that  pro- 
bable ?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  as  you  say;  and 

yet  

She  did  not  complete  tho  sentence. 

The  landlord,  who  had  thrown  up  tho  window  and 
looked  out,  turned  on  them  abruptly. 

"  The  stable-yard  is  empty,"  ho  said ;  "  what  you 
fancy  was  an  impossibility." 

"  Come,  then, '  cried  Claridge,  "  I  must  trouble  you, 
one  and  all,  to  sign  this  certificate,  which  I  have  already 
prepared.  You,  Mr.  Greville,  will  sign  first— that  is 
right :  you,  madame,  next.  The  rest  as  witnesses  ;  and 
I,  in  my  sacred  capacity." 

In  the  order  indicated  they  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  pieces  of  paper,  fac- similes  one  of  the  other, 
which  had  an  official  look  about  them,  but  were  utterly 
worthless. 

One  of  the  papers  Horace  Greville  deposited  in  his 
pocket-book:  the  other  was  handed  to  Aurelia. 

Unconscious  of  the  want  of  validity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, the  poor  girl  read  over  the  words  w  ith  a  flush 
of  delight. 

"Oh,  Horace,"  she  cried,  filming  to  her  pretended 
husband,  "  1  am  so  glad!  .Now  I  shall  bo  happy;  for 
now  thoy  cannot  lake  you  from  me.  We  may  be  sepa- 
rated, but  it  will  be  only  that  we  may  meet  again." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  answered,  with  affected  fervour;  "  this 
hour  unites  us.  From  this  moment  we  share  one  lot." 

A  kiss  impressed  upon  her  lips  seemed  to  her  the 
seal  of  his  sincerity. 

"  And  now,  Horace,  I  must  bo  gone,"  she  said ; 
"  already  I  tremble  lest  my  absence  should  bo  disco- 
vered.   And  you — where  will  you  betake  yourself?" 

"  Do  not  fear,  dearest,"  he  replied  ;  "  from  this  mo- 
ment, wherever  you  are,  I  shall  not  be  far  distant." 

Ho  pressed  her  hand  tenderly  as  he  spoke ;  and,  hav- 
ing dropped  her  veil,  she  beckoned  to  her  attendant, 
who  also  once  more  concealed  her  face,  and  the  threo 
descended  the  stairs  and  quitted  the  house  together. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  the  lamps  of  tho  house  shed 
a  feeble  glow  across  the  road. 

It  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  vehicle  waited  there. 

As  they  appeared  at  the  door,  this  vehicle  crossed, 
and  the  driver,  descending  from  his  box,  opened  tho 
door.    Aurelia  and  her  attendant  entered. 

Horace  Greville  waa  about  to  follow. 

But  at  that  moment  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Two  words  with  you,"  whispered  a  man  at  his  ;:de. 
"  Not  now,  not  now  ;  I  cannot  wait,"  ho  replied. 
The  stranger  lifted  his  hand. 

And,  to  the  infinite  surprise  and  disgust  of  the  young 
man,  the  vehicle  rolled  smartly  off  into  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  NIGHT  ON"  TIIE  HEATH 

It  was  with  utter  weariness  of  heart  that  Violet  quitted 
Moidore  Lodge. 

She  did  not  regret  the  step  which  duty  compelled 
her  to  take,  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  there  were  considera- 
tions which  rendered  it  inexpressibly  painful. 

Not  the  least  of  theso  was  the  consideration,  that  in 
quitting  the  scenes  in  which  they  had  met,  she  might, 
perhaps,  lose  sight  for  ever  of  him  wdioso  presence  was 
still  dearer  to  her  heart  than  anything  on  earth. 

True,  a  mother's  arms  were  extended  to  her  —  a 
mother's  love  would,  perhaps,  cheer  and  console  her  for 
the  loss  of  that  she  had  left  behind.  But  here,  again, 
rose  a  cause  of  secret  grief. 

That  mother  she  had  ever  regarded  with  sentiments 
of  awe  rather  than  of  affection.  Her  dainty  n  lrtiire 
made  her  recoil  from  one  whoso  aspect  was,  as  tier  habits 
were,  essentially  those  of  the  outcast  and  tho  vagrant. 
Mere  than  once,  too,  the  thought  had  crossed  her-  had 
shot  through  her  brain  with  a  flash  of  fire— that  not 
even  absence  would  so  thoroughly  eslrangc  her  from 
tho  affections  of  Bernard  Oswald  as  tho  discovery  of 
that  relationship. 

These  thoughts  weighed  heavily  upon  her,  as,  on  the 
evening  after  her  abrupt  departure  from  tho  villa  of 
Sir  Jasper  Wylde,  she  sat  under  the  humble  gipsy  tent 
— reared  among  a  few  straggling  bushes  on  the  com- 
mon—watching  the  ffimcs  struggling  with  the  dense 
smoke  of  a  newly-kindled  fire.  ^ 

Opposite  crouched  the  woman  to  whom  the  popular 
voice  assigned  the  power  of  the  Evil  Eye. 

"  You  are  sad,  my  child,"  said  the  woman,  tenderly  ; 
"  the  night  wind  is  cold;  it  chills  you.  You  pine  for 
the  pleasant  home,  Violet ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Violet,  witli  a  shudder  which  she 
could  not  repress.  "  1  could  not  accept  the  charity  of 
that  man.  Better  could  I  beg  my  food  in  the  cruel 
streets." 
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<:  Right,"  answered  the  other,  "  right.  The  hour  had 
com?.  It  was  your  destiny  to  leave;  but,  darling,  not 
for  the  streets— not  for  poverty,  destitution,  starvation! 
No,  no;  to-night  you  can  rest  beneath  God's  open 
he-iven,  and  you  will  learn  to  know  and  feel  what  I 
have  known  "and  felt  through  the  long  years.  To- 
morrow you  shall  leave  this  place,  and  once  more  find 
yourself  beneath  a  roof — a  roof  in  which  luxury  does 
not  reign  as  in.  that  you  have  just  quitted,  but  in  which 
poTerty  lias  no  place. 

"  Tii'in'.-  you,  thank  you  I"  cried  Violet.  "  The  careful 
nurture  of  long  years"  has  ill-fitted  me  to  endure  the 
rough  blasts  of  destitution  ;  but  I  am  strong — at  least 
I  am  strong  of  heart — and  I  will  learn  to  face  the  worst 
Vi-.rilJiirM  of  outcast  life,  rather  than  feel  myself  the 
grucLjca  recipient  of  another's  charity." 

'•  My  child,''  answered  the  gipsy,  "  you  are  now 
under  the  cloud.  It  is  dark  and  threatening ;  and  in 
your  ignorance  of  sorrow,  you  see  in  it  cmy  terror. 
But  J,  who  have  watched  it,  gather — I,  who  trace  it 
stc-p  by  step,  from  what  it  was  to  what  it  is — I  know 
that  it  wifi  pass  away  as  it  has  grown,  and  that  the 
bright  bine,  sunny  heaven  will  again  bend  over  yon." 

There  was  something  in  the  woman's  language,  at 
tira^s,  strangely  at  variance  with  her  habits  and  her 
appearance.  Sac  rarely,  even  among  her  companions, 
adopted  the  language  of  the  vagrant.  Forbidding  as 
was  her  appearance,  low  as  seemed  her  estate  in  life, 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  refinement  which  showed 
itself  chiefly  in  her  speech,  generally  correct,  and  often 
poetical. 

Violet  often  thought  of  this,  and  it  gave  a  reality  to 
the  dark  hints  of  noble  birth  and  of  future  greatness  in 
which  the  woman  so  frequently  indulged. 

On  the  present  occasion  this  impressed  her  strongly  ; 
she  was  also  conscious  of  a  peculiar  restlessness  and 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  which  she 
could  not  help  associating  with  her  own  fate. 

Twenty  times  during  the  closing  in  of  night  the 
Witch  had  hobbled  from  beside  the  fire  she  had  kindled 
out  into  the  clear  night,  and  had  stood  there,  with 
hand-shaded  eyes,  and  head  aside,  as  if  both  watching 

As  she  did  so  once  again,  Violet  spoke. 
"  Yon  watch,  mother?"  she  said. 
"  Tes ;  I  watch  and  wait — watch  and  wait,"  was  the 
:.v.'  --  -rivu  reply.    "  I  liste-n  fur  a  voice  b  iyond  the  sea, 
for  a  footstep  guided  by  Fate — guarded  by  Destiny  I 
Does  not  tout  heart  tell  you,  my  child,  that  the  crisis 
of  tout  life  approaches  7" 
"  Has  it  not  come  7"  she  asked. 
"  No;  the  future  is  still  clouded,  and  you  have  not 
sen  him  who  will  make  it  clear." 
"  Him !  Ah,  then,  you  expect  him  of  whom  von  spoke 

to  me  f* 

"  Of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  when  I  warned  you  against 
the  snare  into  which  you  were  falling.  Ah  !  but  for  my 
care,  you  would  hare  given  your  heart  to  him  who  was 
about  to  ask  it ;  ana  yon  would  have  brought  upon 
yourself  the  burden  of  a  life's  misery." 

,  no  7  cried  Violet,  unible  to  conceal  her  emo- 


tion, "il: 
"  They  i 
solemnly,  ' 
form  only  t 

tho  feeling 
was  lore  ■ 
Violet  dii 
"And  jc 
that  he  rca 
heart.  To 
was  sympi 
of  it  looked 
tho  wolf  a 
lim 


rho  read  the  stars,"  replied  the  woman, 
'  cannot  mistake.  Those  shining  syllables 
rords  of  truth.  You  think — I  know  it — that 
?ts  are  truer  than  my  lore  ;  you  fancy  that 
in  your  heart  toward  that  beardless  youth 

1  not  answer. 

u  belicv«  that  it  was  retornod.  You  think 
I  in  your  eyes  the  pas«ion  lurking  in  your 
i  are  deceived,  my  child.  Your  fancied  love 
thy  and  ranity  ;  and  he  who  was  the.  object 

icd  hi  it,  as 
:ncc  of  the 


x,  «aw  your  error,  and 
in  the  misplaced  cc 
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annot  know  him,"  answered  tho  girl,  "  or  you 
'.  speak  thus !  Why,  why  should  you  u-c  these 

i,"  answered  the  woman,  "has  the  taste  of 
h  is  Eweet  and  pleasant  on 
boy,  f-jr  I  COuld  read  his 
enOTgh  of  him — too  ranch, 
waste  time  in  thinking  of 


I  know 
is  ere*, 
noes,  sine 
«  gone  — 


ak 

Of 


tho 


has  departed.  To  you  he  is  dead,  since  he 
win  renew  those  words  with  wliich  he  would 

repeated  Violet,  heedless  of  nil  but  the 
.ion  which  those  word.i  eonvr-yed. 
«n  looked  fit  her  with  keen  and  angry 

re?'  she  naid,  '*  take  care,  Violet,  how  yon 
Ii-h  fancy  to  ripen  into  a  forbidden  passion, 
ron  that  he  can  never  be  your  1ot»t— not  I 
le  dest  inies  which  rule  your  life  have  for- 
Bit  let  me  tell  you  more  since  he  will 
»  ron  for  lore,  rather  than  a  daughter  of 
old  stoop  to  plead  to  him,  I  wonld  see  him 


«»7  jood." 


ti  'e  cye3  7  Yon  cannot  mosn  that 
\i,  n-> ;  6eath  i?  not  harm,  4«ith  is 


The  terror  with  which  Violet  heard  these  words  ren- 
dered her  dumb. 

For  a  moment  she  was  unable  to  answer ;  and  when 
she  recovered  herself,  it  was  in  a  feeble  whisper  that 
she  said — 

"  He  is  in  peril  ?  I  know  it — I  read  it  in  your  looks ! 
Ob,  mother,  if  you  have  lent  yourself  to  any  acts  by 
which  one  hair  of  his  dear  head  is  harmed,  may  Heaven 
forgive  you,  for  I  never  can  !" 

Not  the  words,  but  the  fierce,  passionate  tono  in 
which  they  were  uttered  seemed  to  startle  and  anger 
the  listener.  But  with  a  sharp,  dissonant  laugh,  she 
seemed  to  drown  her  rising  passion. 

"You  are  unreasonable,  child,"  she  answered;  "all 
men  die,  sooner  or  later  ;  and  if  the  Fates  should  work 
mischance  to  this  whipster,  am  I  to  blame  ?'' 

"  But  vou  spoke  threateningly  r" 

"I  did!" 

"You  seemed,  or  I  mistook  you,  to  say  that  your 
hand  would  work  him  harm  ?" 

8  Not  so.  Listen,  for  it's  meet  that  you  should  under- 
stand. In  the  tangled  web  of  Destiny  there  are  many 
threads.  Let  one  be  broken,  and  the  effect  is  felt 
throughout.  One  little  act  of  violence  _  will  knot  a 
whole  life.  And  so  your  mad  enthusiasm  for  this  youth, 
pushed  to  extremes,  may  lay  him  in  his  grave." 

"  You  mean  that  mv  love  " 

"May  be  his  death  !" 

"  And  this  by  natural  means  i" 

"  All  laeaiis  are  natural  that  work  out  the  ends  as- 
signed them." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  again  went  forth  into  the 
open  night — again  gazed  into  the  hazy  distance,  to 
which  the  rising  moon  imparted  more  clearness — again 
listened  for  the  expected  sound. 

"  He  comes  I"  she  said,  returning  to  the  tent. 

"  Not  he  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  t" 

"  No  ;  he  who  is  your  destiny  still  tarries." 

As  they  spoke,  the  brushes  around  the  fire  were-  thrust 
aside,  and  there  stepped  into  the  light  a  wild,  rough, 
desperate-looking  man,  gasping  with  the  exertions 
which  he  had  mado  to  reach  that  spot. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  witch,  advancing  towards 
him,  "  what  of  Isaacs  ?  what  of  the  belt  ?" 

"  Isaacs  is  taken !" 

"  And  the  belt  ?'* 

"  Is  lost." 

"Wretch!"  cried  tho  woman,  "do  you  dare  to  face 
mc  with  a  lie  ?  You  have  it ;  you  and  the  man  have  it 
in  your  keeping.  You  think  to  profit  by  it.  Profit ! 
'Tis  worthless  to  all  the  world  save  me.  Give  it 
mo,  then !" 

"  You've  got  the  truth,"  replied  the  fellow,  doggedly ; 
"  tho  belt's  gone.  Isaacs  was  pursued,  and  took  shelter 
in  the  old  house.  They  broke  in,  and  he  played  tho 
game 
the  a 


taught  him.   He  made  himself  safe,  and  slit 


"  Well  f" 

"  Well,  there  was  a  blow-up." 
"And  ho  got  clear  off?" 

"  No,  that's  what  he  didn't  do.  I  don't  know  how 
it  happened;  but  the  words  as  come  to  me  was,  'Isaacs  is 
took  :  belt  gone.'  And  I  bolted  like  a  shot  to  let  you 
know." 

The  woman  satisfied  herself  by  a  long  and  painful 
scrutiny  of  the  man's  face  that  he  spoke  tho  truth ; 
then,  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  more  human  than 
anything  Violet  had  ever  beheld  in  her,  sho  ex- 
claimed— 

Foiled  once  more !  Surely  Fate  works  against  nie ! 
At  every  turn  the  same  result — defeat,  defeat,  defeat ! 
The  devil's  tools  serve  for  the  devil's  work ;  but  they 
arc  powerless  for  good — hopeless  tor  good !" 

Sho  heaved  a  deep  sigh;  then,  turning  to  Violet, 
whispered — 

"  ion  do  not  understand  all  this  ;  and  yet  it  affects 
you  more  than  all  the  world  beside.  I  plot  for  you, 
work  for  you,  suffer  for  you — for  you,  and  for  him  who 
will  be  yours." 

"Dear  mother!"  sho  exclaimed. 

"  And  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  plot  and  work  and  suffer 
to  no  end  7" 

"  Tell  me." 

"The  web  is  tangled  because  tho  thread  U  knotted." 
an, wend  the  woman.  "Until  you  cease  to  nourish 
thoughts  of  love  for  Bernard  Oswald,  it.  is  in  vain  thai 
I  promote  the  cause  of  Horace  Grrevilfe." 

flat  name  struck  a  chord  of  anguish  in  the  heart 
of  Violet. 

She  could  not  reply;  she  could  only  bury  her  faco  in 
her  bands,  and  long  for  the  burning  tears  which  would 
not  flow. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !"  she  menially  ejaccnlated ;  "  why 
am  I  thus  doomed  to  suffer  ?  why  is  it  denied  me  to 
love  where  rny  own  heart  points  the  way,  wbilo  duly 
bids  me  strive  to  cherish  a  regard  for  one  at  whose 
name  my  soul  revolts  ?  And  now— agony  on  agony  ! — 
what  is  this  terrible  revelation  7  Haple.-s  that  lam — 
my  very  love  for  Bernard  may  become  the  instrument 
otitis  destruction !" 

In  reflections  such  03  these  the  time  parsed  slowly 
and  painfully  uway. 

Wrappid  in  a  warm  and  ample  garment,  Violet  lay 
stretched  upon  a  rudd  couch;  sho  lay  gizing  through 
the  ar.:rtux«  ia  tho  gi»i7  tent  at  the  tlov  ly  brightening 
|  tky- 

I    After  tho  coavtristion  between  them,  tho  Wi-.ch  had 


crouched  down  over  the  fire,  beside  which  tho  man  had 
carelessly  thrown  himself,  and  a  few  smothered  whispers 
passed  between  them.  As  time  passed  other  stragglers 
dropped  in,  but  it  wa3  only  for  warmth  and  sleep,  and 
in  time  the  little  encampment  subsided  into  peace  and 
repose.  Even  the  fire  was  allowed  to  sink  down,  and 
the  crackling  of  dying  embers  alone  disturbed  the 
silence. 

During  these  hours  it  seemed  to  Violet  that  she  still 
indulged  the  reflections  to  which  she  had  j  iclded,  and 
that  sleep  was  absent  from  her  eyes. 

Yet  a  circumstance  occurred,  for  which  sho  could  only 
account  on  the  supposition  that  she  slept  shi}  dreamed. 

The  night  had  brightened  and  filled  with  moonlight. 
The  soft  breeze  which  for  hours  had  sighed  over  the 
Heath  had  died  away.  Silence,  almost  oppressive,  bad 
succeeded.  Even  the  sound  of  the  burning  wood,  w  hich 
had  haunted  her  ears  so  long,  had  died  away ;  tho 
odour,  also,  no  longer  filled  the  air. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  footstep  and  a  whisper. 

The  strong  impulse  upon  her  was  to  start  up  and  to 
utter  a  cry  of  alarm,  but  a  strange  fear  of  what  she 
might  behold  restrained  her.  An  instinct,  stronger 
than  curiosity  or  fear,  told  her  that  sho  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  being  who  exercised  a  baneful  influence 
upon  her. 

Thus  she  remained,  as  under  a  spell,  until  at  length 
she  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Rising,  therefore,  slowly 
and  cautiously  upon  her  elbow,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
the  spot  on  which  the  fire  had  left  its  charred  circle  ; 
and,  with  subdued  terror,  shrank  from  what  she  there 
beheld. 

Standing  full  in  the  circle  was  the  tall  and  wasted 
figure  of  a  young  man.  His  face  was  at  the  moment 
raisetl  toward  the  moon,  the  light  of  which  fell  ou  it 
clearly  and  brightly. 

The  face  so  raised  was  palo  and  wasted,  as  if  w-ith 
long  illness ;  but  it  was  lit  with  eyes  of  a  supernatural 
brightness. 

For  a  second,  and  only  for  a  second,  that  face  was 
revealed  to  her;  but  an  instinct  which  she  could  not 
question  told  her  who  it  was  upon  whom  she  looked. 

And  at  tho  same  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  two  words  never  thereafter  to 
be  forgotten. 

"  Mother!"  she  heard  a  voice  exclaim. 

"  Horace !"  replied  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye. 

Sleeping  or  fainting,  Violet  heard  no  more  ■  but  tho 
memory  of  that  night  never  recurred  to  her  without  a 
shudder,  since  on  that  night  sho  knew  that  sho  had 
first  seen — Horace  Grcville. 

(To  bo  continued  in  ov.f  next.) 


RUMOUR, 
Wno  is  it  that  contrives  to  spread 

Tkoso  BtxanES  reports  we  daily  hear? 
By  whom  are  those  odd  stories  snid 

That  In  the  newspapers  appear? 
Who  lakes  the  trouble  to  invent 

Those  statements  which  arc  so  absurd? 
Who  framed  tho  paragraph  that  went 
The  round  about  w  hat  no'cr  occurred? 
OU !  wondrous  voice  and  leathern  lungs 
Of  Rumour,  with  her  hundred  tongues. 

When  people  question  with  a  wink, 

And  pivo  responses  with  a  shrug. 
And  when  they  ask  you  what  you  think, 

If  finger  in  your  vest  be  dug; 
If  hints  be  only  ? lily  dropped, 

If  tones  a  hidden  sense  convey, 
'Tis  wondrous,  ere  the  leak  bo  stopped, 

How  characters  will  ooze  away. 
Oh  !  wondrous  whispers  breathed'  through  lungs 
Of  Humour,  with  her  hundred  tongues. 

Who  soys  the  firm  of  Spilth  and  Jones 

Isiua  shaky  state  at  last? 
That  Brown,  who  has  shares  in  foreign  loans, 

Ts  to  the  dogs  proceeding  fast? 
Who  is  it,  pray,  that  always  knows 

What  ministers  intend  to  do? 
Who  is  it  that  so  clearly  shows 
That  England's  going  to  ruin  ?   Who ! 
That  wondrous  voice,  those  leathern  lungs, 
Of  Rumour,  with  her  hundred  tongues. 


Never  -wear  False  H  uit !— Rather,  ladies,  be  old- 
fashioned,  and  wear  your  hair  in  the  unexueting  net, 
than  descend  to  tho  petty,  mean,  paltry  subterfuge  of 
"  false  plaits  "  for  tho  sake  of  being  in  the  mode.  If 
your  locks  arc  so  scanty  that  they  baffle  all  attempts  at 
conventional  "  doing,  le  brave,  and  not  only  say  so, 
but  du.t't  care.  A  keen  eye  can  always  detect  the  false 
addition,  no  matter  bow  skilful  the  join,  or  how  perfect 
the  mat  oh,  and  a  false  tres-s  makes  one  suspicious  as  U> 
other  things.  Luxuriant  hair  is  an  honour  and  glory 
and  ornament,  and  ;  ■  1 1  that  sort  of  thing;  but  bow  if  it 
is  not  your  own  ?  The  honour  and  glory  in  the  mind 
of  tho  observer  ia  then  given  to  the  unknown  beauty  in 
the  South  of  France,  from  whoso  peasant  head  those 
locks  were  clipped  ibr  the  English  market.  Abolish 
tho  ready-made  falsehoods;  bo  contented  with  tho  head 
nature  give  you,  and  do  not  buy  one  at  tho  milliner's 
or  ladj'a  bab.-drc.  ijcr.  Is  there  anything,  I  ask,  much 
more  socially  i^ominioua  than  the  sight  wo  must  all 
have  witnessed  more 'ban  once  in  crowded  ball-rooms-— 
a  lady's  Lair  attaching  itself  to  somo  projection,  and  not 
only  '■'coming  do-.vn,"  but  quitting  her  altogether?— 
The  O.v.ccn. 
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FECHTER,  THE  TRAGEDIAN. 

Every  now  and  then,  at  intervals  more  or  less  distant, 
men  arise  in  the  world  of  literature,  art  ,  and  the  drama, 
whoso  genius  maybe  designated  revolutionary.  By  the 
force  ot  eccentricity  or  originality,  just  as  it  may  hap- 
pen, they  root  up  conventionalities,  outrage  traditions, 
and  plant  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  dead,  whom,  if 
they  do  not  despise,  they  at  least  seek  to  supplant. 

Of  this  order  aro  the  prc-Raphaelites  in  painting— 
tho  sensational  writers  in  literature.  To  this,  also,  be- 
longs the  subject  of  our  portrait,  Mr.  Fechter,  who 
stands  at  the  present  moment  as  the  most  popular 
tragedian  of  the  English  stage.  This  popularity  has 
been  achieved  by  the  precise  means  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. Waiving  the  question  of  his 
ability  to  "  achieve  greatness,"  he  has 
from  first  to  last  bent  his  mind  to  the 
achievement  of  novelty.  Critics  may 
differ  as  to  his  powers,  but  they  must 
a  rree  in  voting  him  original.  This  is 
the  basis  of  his  reputation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  that  repu- 
tation has  been  achieved  is  singular. 
When,  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Fechter's 
mmc  was  first  heard,  it  was  as  that 
of  an  actor  who  had  achieved  a  great 
reputation  in  France  in  The  Corsican 
Brothers,   and   other  melo-dramatic 

parts  of  a  similar  character.  English 

by  birth,  with  a  Teutonic   name — 

and,  therefore,  probably  of  German  ex- 
traction—he   was  of   necessity  "  an 

original ;"  at  all  events,  we  had  had 

no  instance  of  a  great  tragedian  of 

such  extraction. 
It  was  on  the  2/th  of  October,  1860, 

that  Mr.  Fechter  made  his  dibut  before 

a  London  audience,  at  the  Princess's 

Theatre.    His  task  was  by  no  means 

an  easy  one.  He  appeared  on  the  stage 

upon  which  Mr.  Charles  Keau  had 

been  greeted  nightly,  for  many  years, 

with  enthusiastic  plaudits,  and  where 

Mr.  Phelps  had  immediately  before 

played  a  round  of  his  favourite  cha- 
racters.    If,  therefore,  he  had  failed 

to  come  up  to  the  standard  which  such 

an  audience   would  set  up,  no  ono 

would  have  manifested  much  surprise. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  in  Ruy 

Bias,  and  he  was  highly  successful. 

A  thorough  conception  of  the  part, 

great  care  and  study,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  great  art  by  which 

"  Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  sculpture  to  be  dumb ; " 

all  tended  to  obtain  for  him  at  once  a 
great  amount  of  popularity.  That  ho 
was  a  fine  melo-dramatic  actor  none 
would  attempt  to  deny. 

Shortly  afterwards,  and  when  he  had 
met  with  success  sufficient  to  satisfy 
his  most  sanguine  admirers,  he  an- 
nounced the  object  of  his  visit  to  this 
country  to  be  to  play  Shakespearian 
characters.    A  new  interest  was  now 
felt  in  him.    He  was  again  made  the 
subject  of  much  conversation :  many  believed  he  would 
achieve  a  triumph,  and  distance  the  greatest  of  British 
actors  ;  others  predicted  that  he  would  completely  fail. 
All  were  desirous  that,  if  he  did  intend  representing 
the  grand  characters  of  Shakespeare,  he  should  com- 
mence at  once,  and  begin  w  ith  the  most  difficult  of  all — 
Hamlet.    At  length,  in  March,  1861,  the  long-talked-of 
and  exciting  event  occurred — Mr.  Fechter  appeared  in 
the  part  of  tho  Danish  Prince  at  the  Princess's  Theatre. 

He  achieved  a  triumph.  That  it  was  the  finest 
Hamlet  ever  witnessed,  only  extreme  partisans  were 
prepared  to  admit ;  but  that  it  was  a  novelty,  and  a  re- 
freshing relief  to  the  conventional  Hamlet,  did  not 
admit  of  question.  Even  the  costume  of  Mr.  Fechter 
denoted  originality  of  conception — the  long,  fair  hair, 
streaming  over  his  shoulders,  was  an  innovation  which 
prepared  one  for  what  was  to  follow.  A  critic  thus 
records  his  impressions  of  the  first  representation : — 
"  Mr.  Fechter  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause  on 
his  appearance,  and  called  after  every  act.  He  has 
carefully  studied  his  character,  and  gives  on  the  whole 
a  very  good  reading.  But  to  us  it  seems,  paradoxical 
as  it  sounds,  that  there  is  too  little  energy  at  first,  and 
too  much  bitterness  afterwards.    His  acting  in  the  first 


and  hissed  the  words  through  his  teeth  in  mingled  hate 
and  horror;  in  faet,his  performance  all  through  Act  2  was 
excellent,  and  brought  down  thunders  of  applause  from 
the  crowded  house.  In  the  scene  with  Ophelia  he,  in 
our  opinion,  did  not  make  as  much  as  he  might  have 
done  of  the  part.  There  was  all  the  bitterness  of 
crushed  hopes,  all  tho  virulence  of  auger  and  mockery, 
but  no  touch  of  the  lover,  and  his  bye-play  lacked  all 
the  signs  of  affection  which  Mr.  Charles  Kean  inter- 
weaves into  his  manner  in  playing  the  part.  Altogether, 
we  thought  that  scene  and  the  famous  soliloquy  the 
parts  in  which  Mr.  Fechter  was  least  happy." 

The  Hamlet  was  succeeded  after  a  time  by  Othello, 
which  was  equally  original,  but  about  the  merits  of 
which  there  was  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion.  In 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  many,  Mr.  Fechter  has  also 
essayed  laqo ;  but  we  are  still  inclined  to  regard  Hamlet 
as  his  great  Shakespearian  success. 


ME.  FECHTER. 
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At  Easter  in  the  present  year  Mr.  Fechter  appeared 
in  a  fresh  light — as  the  author  of  an  original  drama, 
entitled  the  Golden  Daggers,  in  the  production  of  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Edmund  Yates.  This  piece, 
brought  out  at  the  Princess's,  was  put  upon  the  stage 
with  every  attention  to  scenic  effect ;  and  Mr.  Fechter 
himself  sustained  the  principal  part.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  radically  defective.  The  audience  could 
not  understand  the  plot,  of  which  all  gave  different  ver- 
sions. Mr.  Fechter's  acting  was  admirable,  full  of  point 
and  spirit,  and  he  was  well  supported;  but  nothing 
could  save  the  piece.  Lovely  dresses,  beautiful  women, 
and  exquisite  scenic  delusions,  are  very  well — good  act- 
ing is  better  still ;  but  uothing  can  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  cohesion,  of  elaborated  plot,  and  impressive 
climax.  So  Mr.  Fechter  found.  The  cry  of  the  critics 
was, "  cut  it  down ;"  but  the  impression  of  the  audience 
seemed  to  be,  that  it  had  already  been  "  cut"  until  it 
had  become  unintelligible. 

This  constituted  Mr.  Fechter's  first  great  failure ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  detract  from  his  fair  fame.  We 
have  all  our  gifts,  and  the  gift  of  the  actor  is  not  always 
that  of  the  dramatic  author.  Mr.  Fechter,  therefore, 
stands  unaffected,  though  his  play  only  enjoyed  a  fort- 
act  was  good,  but  with  no  particularly  striking  points.  !  night's  run.  When  it  was  withdrawn  he  again  ap- 
In  the  second  act,  in  the  scene  with  Poioru'i'.s,  hismanner  i  peared  in  around  of  his  popular  characters,  and  with 


UPON  THE  CARPET. 

The  Crusaders  doubtless  brought  the  idea  of  woven 
carpets  from  the  East,  as  they  did  many  another  valu- 
able invention  and  discovery — germs  of  civilisation  very 
necessary  to  the  then  semi-barbarous  people  of  Europe, 
and  imparting  to  them  elements  of  future  comfort 
and  convenience,  which  more  than  compensated  for 
the  blood  and  treasure  lost  in  these  Quixotic  enter- 
prises. 

At  a  period  when  our  Saxon  and  Norman  forefathers 
shared  with  swine  and  dogs  one  common  apartment,  tho 
floors  of  which  were  strewn  with  debris  of  meals  and 
all  kinds  of  fifth,  the  rajahs  of  India,  the  shahs  of  Persia, 
the  pashas  of  Turkey,  and  the  beys  of  Tunis,  trod  upon 
sumptuous  carpets  of  wool  and  silk,  which  were  often 
interwoven  with  threads  of  gold. 
As  our  unpolished  ancestry  advanced  in  social  civil- 
isation, they  strewed  their  floors  with 
rushes,*hair,  or  straw,  to  combine  tho 
advantage  of  affording  a  dry,  elastic 
tread  for  the  foot,  and  concealing  tho 
offal  that  lay  festering  beneath.  The 
Norwegians,  who  still  retain  many  of 
our  old  customs,  make  use  of  juniper 
twigs  for  the  same  purpose  to  this 
day.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  accused  of 
ostentation  and  needless  luxury  ,  in 
having  the  rusb.es  of  his  floors  changed 
every  day. 

Although  after  the  revival  of  com- 
merce with  the  East  a  few  carpets 
came  to  Europe  from  the  Levant,  they 
were  only  met  with  in  palaces  or  man- 
sions of  the  richest  nobles  and  pre- 
lates; and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  manu- 
facture of  Brussels  was  introduced  into 
Kidderminster  from  Tournai,  that  they 
became  more  generally  used  in  the 
better  class  of  houses;  and  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
that  town,  which  now  gives  employ- 
ment to  thousands  in  the  manufacture, 
produced  in  a  year  not  more  than  it 
now  turns  out  in  a  week. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  intro- 
duction of  several  cheaper  kinds  of 
carpet,  the  patterns  of  which  arc  pro- 
duced from  the  mere  crossings  of  the 
warp  and  weft,  spread  the  use  of  this 
article  of  luxury  over  a  much  wider 
area ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  appli- 
cation of  steam-power  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Brussels  carpets  that  this 
superior  description  of  floor-covering 
began  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  masses. 

Brussels  carpet  has  a  looped  surface, 
and  wherever  a  colour  is  not  required 
to  appear  on  tho  surface,  it  is  buried 
beneath  that  which  has  to  form  the 
pattern ;  hence  there  frequently  are 
three  or  four  thicknesses  of  unem- 
ployed colours,  rendering  the  fabric 
very  costly.  About  twenty  years  ago 
what  are  termed  tapestry  carpets  were 
introduced,  with  the  Brussels  loop 
surface,  but  with  the  pattern  produced 
by  printing,  thus  necessitating  but  one 
layer  of  wool,  and  reducing  the  price 
in  consequence  some  50  per  cent. 
Since  then  various  modifications  of 
steam-looms  have  been  brought  out,  which  have  still 
further  cheapened  the  carpet,  causing  it  to  find  its  way 
into  the  peasant's  cottage  and  the  most  remote  hamlets. 

During  all  this  time  the  patterns  of  our  carpets  were 
rude  and  inartistic  ;  but  the  Exhibition  of  1851  taught 
our  manufacturers  a  lesson  that  they  have  not  failed  to 
profit  by.   


and  elocution  were  admirable;  as  also  in  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  players  and  Rosencrantz  and  Gnildenstern ; 
and  he  delivered  the  speech  beginning  'Oh,  what  a 
=lave,'  tc.,  with  a  burst  of  passion  that  brought  down  the 
house.  He  made  a  novel  point  on  coming  to  the  words, 

'Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain,' 

(where  Hamlet,  according  to  the  usual  reading,  looks 
off  after  the  king') ;  Jlr.  Fechter  came  down  the  stage, 


success ;  but  he  has  not  added  any  to  the  list  even  of 
the  Shakespcrian  plays,  though  a  wide  field  is  still  open 
for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  powers  and  original  treat- 
ment. At  present  Mr.  Fechter  has  retired  from  the 
Princess's,  giving  place  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. 
It  is  stated  that  at  Christmas  Mr.  Fechter  ■will  breast 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  management,  the  house 
selected  by  him  for  the  perilous  experiment  being  the 
Lyceum,  ntfw  under  tho  lessecship  of  Mr.  Falconer. 


Unnoticed  Heroes. — When  I  see  a  man  holding 
faster  his  uprightness  in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed ; 
fortifying  his  religious  trust  in  proportion  as  Provi- 
dence is  obscure ;  hoping  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
virtue  more  surely  in  proportion  to  its  present  afflic- 
tions; cherishing  philanthropy  amidst  the  discourag- 
ing experience  of  man's  unkindness  and  unthankfulness ; 
extending  to  others  a  sympathy  which  his  own  sufferings 
need,  but  cannot  obtain ;  growing  milder  and  gentler 
amidst  what  tends  to  exasperate  and  burden ;  and, 
through  inward  principle,  converting  the  very  incite- 
ments to  evil  into  the  occasions  of  a  victorious  virtue ; 
I  see  an  explanation,  and  a  noble  explanation,  of  tho 
present  state.  1  see  a  good  produced,  so  transcendent 
in  its  nature  as  to  justify  all  the  evil  and  suffering  under 
which  it  grows  up.  I  should  think  the  formation  of  a 
few  such  minds  worth  all  the  apparatus  of  the  present 
world.  I  should  say  that  this  earth  was  a  work  worthy 
of  God,  even  were  it  to  accomplish  no  other  end  than 
the  training  and  manifestation  of  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters which  are  scattered  through  history.  And 
when  I  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  human  virtue 
is  recorded  by  history,  how  superior  in  dignity,  as  well 
as  in  number,  arc  the  unnoticed  and  unhonoured  saints 
and  heroes  of  domestic  and  humble  life,  I  see"  a  light 
thrown  over  the  present  state  which  more  than  re- 
conciles me  to  all  its  evils.— Charming. 
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THE  DUEL  PREVENTED. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BY  Mild.  H-  if.  GORDON  SMYTHIES, 

Author  of  "  Our  Mary  ;  or.  Murder  mill  Out,"  "  The  Oirl  we 
Un*  Bthi  id         "  Lueert  and  Fortune- Hunter t,"  Ife.  ire. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

THE   SOUSED  LIO.V. 

"It  U  the  blash  that  galls,  and  not  the  bruise." 

Tax  Ladi  or  Lross. 

The  Marquis  and  Roger  Croft,  as  the  latter  said,  tackled 
the  Baron  de  Chateau  Rouge,  as  they  thought,  with 
consummate  tact ;  they  cross-questioned  him  about  the 
Comte  de  St.  Ventadour. 

"  What  a  charming  person  the  Count  is '."  said  the 
Marquis. 

The  Baron,  who  spoke  English  pretty  well  for  a 
foreigner,  replied — 
"  Me  is  de  best  friend  of  me  i" 
"  What  may  be  bis  age  ?" 

"  He  is  dirty,  and  I  am  dirty-too !"  said  the  Baron. 
■  Is  his  father  dead  ?'*  asked  Roger  Croft. 
"  Yes,  else  he  would  not  be  master  of  the  Chateau." 
44  Ob,  he  is  master  there  '"" 

"  Tea,  I  link  I  hear  him  tell  you  so,  and  invite  you 
id/ere. 

"  By-tlie-bye,  where  is  the  Count' 3  castle  t"  said  the 
Marquis. 

In  Lorraine,"  said  the  Baron. 


Oh,  I 


re 


might  bo  in  tho  air,"  whispered 
Marquis. 

f  the  Baron  caught  that  whiftper ; 
sd,  turned  fiercely  round,  collared 
nd,  and  with  the  other  gave  him  a 
he  face.  Before  Roger  con  Id  recover 
1  followed  it  up  by  another  slap, 
larse  with  passion — 
friend  is  a  insult  to  mosolf !  If  you 
in  require  satisfaction,  and  I  give  it 


01 


ig  your  satisfaction !  "  cried  Roger,  mad 
and  doubling  his  fists,  he  hit  the  Baron  a 
chest  which  sent  him  to  the  ground, 
refuse  my  cartel,"  said  the  frenchman, 
h  rage,  "  I  post  you  in  every  city  and  town 
Europe,  a-i  one  poltroon,  one  dirty,  lying,  miserable 
rftroon!" 

"  Too  m>ut  fight  him,"  said  the  Marquis,  who  had 
me  Irish  blood  in  his  veins;  "but  see,  there  arc 
topi*  coming!    Tho  duel  cannot  take  place  till  to- 


l: 


r,  who,  though  by 
1,  and  wast  in  that 
of  valo'ir. 


"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  Marquis,  going  up  to  the 
Baron,  and  asking  liim  the  name  and  address  of  his 
second. 

The  Baron  named  the  Vicomte  de  la  Vallee  Noire, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  meet  at  the  hour  of  six 
the  next  morning. 

The  Marquis,  saying  he  would  settle  all  preliminaries 
with  the  Vicomte,  bowed  to  the  Baron,  and  with  Roger 
Croft  left  the  forest  in  which  they  had  been  walking. 

Roger  Croft  was  full  of  deadly  passions,  but  he  was 
not  a  brave  man.  The  Marquis,  who  was  almost  as 
anxious  for  the  brilliant  termination  of  this  affair  of 
honour  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  was  in  a  similar  case, 
had  great  misgivings  about  Roger,  who  looked  deadly 
pale,  and  trembled  violently.  Tho  Marquis,  fearing 
Mrs.  Croft  might  suspect  something  was  wrong,  and 
guess  that  a  duel  was  in  contemplation,  and  apprise  the 
authorities,  kept  close  to  Roger— 

"  Ami  tried  to  keep  his  spirits  up, 
By  pouring  spirits  down." 

He  would  not  let  Roger  dine  with  his  mother,  Edith, 
and  his  sisters  ;  but,  after  ho  had  seen  the  Vicomte,  and 
settled  all  preliminaries  as  to  place,  time,  and  weapons, 
(which  were  to  be  pistols),  he  took  him  a  drive  to  a 
celebrated  hotel,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  duel 
was  to  take  place,  and  there  he  plied  Roger  with  cham- 
pagne until  the  latter  actually  became  quite  pot- 
valiant. 

The  dinner  was  excellent :  and  a  bowl  of  strong 
punch  completed  what  the  champagne  had  begun. 
Roger  did  not  go  to  bed  sober.  He  was  soon  in  tho 
heavy  sleep  of  inebriety,  and  quite  unconscious  of  tho 
approaching  peril. 

The  Marquis  had  written  a  note  to  Mrs.  Croft,  to  say 
that  Roger  and  himself  were  going  to  diue  and  sleep 
out,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  certain  cele- 
brated vintage,  and  that  of  the  cook  of  the  Hotel  du 
Lac.  With  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  Roger's 
courage  could  be  screwed  up  to  the  sticking-placc  in  tho 
morning,  the  Marquis  retired  to  bed. 

That  morning  came.  The  Marquis  sprang  from  his 
bed,  dlMMtfd  hastily,  and  hurried  off  to  Roger's  room, 
to  get  Mm  up  and  in  the  field  betimes.  It  was  some 
time  before  Roger  could  be  aroused  to  tho  full  sense  of 
what  was  expected  of  him  !  Ho  had  a  torturing  head- 
ache, anil  tea  very  sick,  gloomy,  and  irritable.  Ho  was 
a  good  deal  exasjM;ratcd  at  tho  almost  hilarious  excite- 
ment of  the  young  Marquis,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  was  sullen,  gloomy,  and  almost  snappish  in  his 
replies  to  his  lordship. 

The  latter  rather  enjoyed  his  toady's  il!-humnur  and 
evident  reluctance.  The  Marquis  was  himself  —  as 
nlnio«t  all  our  English  aristocracy  are — what,  Roger 
called  "game  to  the  back-bone;'  and,  in  addition 
to  the  rev, lute,  unflinching  courage  of  the  English- 
man, he  had  inMtitcd  from  his  beautiful  Irish  mother 


and  her  ancestors  a  genuine  delight  in  a  fight  of  any 
kiud. 

"  Come,  man,  bustle!"  he  said  ;  "  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  that  the  Frenchman  should  get  the  start  of  you, 
and  be  first  on  the  field.  He's  a  regular  scamp,  no 
doubt ;  but  he's  a  plucky  dog,  and  I  dare  say  lie's  a 
very  good  shot." 

'  If  he's  a  regular  scamp,"  said  Roger,  stopping 
short,  as,  with  a  cold,  damp,  throbbing'  hand,  he  was 
tying  his  neckcloth,  "  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  fight 
him." 

"  Oil,  but,"  said  the  Marquis,  "we've  no  proof  of  it ; 
and  he's  received  everywhere  here,  and  you've-  always 
met  him  on  an  equality,  and  he's  inflicted  upon  you  au 
indignity  which  no  man  of  honour  could  put  up  with. 
Why,  if  he'd  hit  mo  in  the  face  with  his  confounded 
dirty  hand,  I  should  have  fought  him  there  and  then. 
I'm  afraid  I  should  have  killed  him  on  the  spot !  I 
must  have  fought  him  at  once  !" 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  done  so !"  said  Roger ; 
adding,  sotto  voce,  as  the  Marquis  whistled  and  looked 
out  of  window,  "  If  I  had  fought  him  yesterday,  it 
would  have  been  all  over  by  this  time,  and  I  shouldn't 
have  to  fight  him  to-day." 

In  spite  of  the  Marquis's  impatience,  Roger  Croft 
made  a  very  protracted  toilet  ;  and  even  when  he  was 
obliged  to  own  that  he  was  ready,  ho  returned  to  his 
room  several  times,  on  one  pretext  or  another.  The 
Marquis  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  man,  as  he  walked 
with  him  to  the  ground.  Roger's  knees  seemed  to  bend 
and  shake,  and  almost  to  givo  way  under  him.  Tho 
Marquis  affected  not  to  perceive  tho  evidences  of  what 
he  inwardly  anathematised  as  dastardly  cowardice,  and 
very  unjustly  called  pettifogging  poltroonery,  inherited 
from  tho  old  snob,  his  father.  (The  Marquis  did  old 
Croft  great  injustice;  ho  had  ten  times  the  moral  and 
physical  pluck  of  his  son.) 

The  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  duel  was  a  level  space 
just  outside  a  wood.  As  the  Marquis,  arm-in-arm  with 
Roger,  almost  lugged  the  latter  along,  they  heard  foot- 
steps behind  them,  and  Roger,  looking  round,  said, 
"  Stop  ;  we're  followed !  Perhaps  this  matter  has  got 
wind  ;  this  may — be  some  one  sent — to  put  a  stop  to — 
it." 

"  No,  DO,  old  fellow,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  wo' 10  not 
in  such  had  luck  as  that,  I  hope!  It's  only  a  Mr. 
Hicksloy,  a  young  English  surgeou,  who  happened  to 
be  staving  at  tho  hotel,  and  I  thought  it  might  he  just 
as  well  to  have  him  with  us  in  case  of  need.  I  daro 
say  tho  Baron  will  bring  some  confounded  French  Saw- 
bones ;  but  I've  no  opinion  of  any  surgical  practice  but 
our  own.  If  I  had  a  bullet  in  me,  I  shouldn't  like  to 
have  it  extracted  by  any  but  an  English  surgeon." 

Tho  possibility  thus  suggested,  made  Roger  reel, 
stagger,  and  almost  collapse.  Never  had  he  felt  as  he 
did  at  t  hat  moment,  save  once  when,  as  a  boy,  ho  had 
been  obliged  to  sit  down  in  the  dentist's  arm-chair  to 
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have  a  huge  back  tooth  extracted;  and  the  agony  of 
foar  he  suffered  then  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  to 
that  which  now  iced  his  blood  and  palsied  his  limbs. 
His  tongue,  hot  and  dry,  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  month  ; 
his  head  grew  dizzy;  everything  swam  before  him. 

The  Marquis,  luckily,  hail  a  brandy-flask  in  his  pocket. 
He  compelled  Roger  to  empty  it  at  a  draught  (it  con- 
tained about  a  wine-glass  and  a  half).  After  this  cordial, 
Roger  was  got  to  the  ground ;  and  there  they  wcro 
almost  immediately  joiued  by  tho  Baron,  the  Count, 
and  tho  Yicomte. 

Tho  ground  was  measured ;  tho  combatants  stood 
opposite  to  each  other,  pistol  in  hand.  Tho  Marquis 
had  whispered  to  Roger  (who  had  shown  symptoms  of 
dropping  his  pistol,  and  even  running  away),  "If  you 
don  t  behave  liko  a  man  to-day,  I'll  shoot  you  like  a  dog 
to-morrow  !"  and  the  moment  had  arrived  for  tho  signal 
to  bo  given ;  when  suddenly  a  tall  stranger  sprang  out 
of  tho  wood,  rushed  between  tho  combatants,  and  cried, 
"  Put  up  your  pistols,  and  fly !  Tho  police  will  be  here 
in  three  minutes:  they  have  got  scent  of  this  affair. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  all  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
and  perhaps  incarcerated,  you  had  better  fly  before  a 
shot  has  been  fired  !" 

Upon  hearing  this,  Roger  began  to  talk,  and  to 
imagine  that  he  could  make  a  little  show  of  courago 
without  incurring  any  risk. 

"  Oil,  come,"  he  cried,  "  by  Jove,  this  is  too  bad ! 
Surely  there's  time  for  an  exchange  of  shots  ?" 

Tho  Baron,  livid  with  rage,  stood  opposite  to  Roger ; 
one  hand  clenched,  tho  other  about  to  raise  the  pistol  to 
lire.    Both  himself  and  Roger  Croft  were  bare-headed. 

"  Fool !"  said  the  stranger  to  the  Baron ;  "if  you  fire, 
it  must  be  through  my  body !"  Then  drawing  near  to 
him,  he  whispered :  "  Tho  game  is  up — the  police  are 
on  our  track !  I  have  mado  this  duel  an  excuse  for  get- 
ting you  off.  There  is  a  carriage  round  the  comer — 
fly!  We  shall  all  bo  guillotined  if  we  are  taken.  Gen- 
tlemen," he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  this  meeting  must  be 
postponed ;  the  liberty  of  all  concerned  is  at  stake. 
Hark !  hark !  I  hear  them  coming.    Fly  one — fly  all !" 

So  saying,  he  took  the  Baron  by  tho  arm,  and  hurried 
him  round  the  corner  of  the  wood,  and  into  tho  car- 
riage that  awaited  him  there.  The  Count  and  tho 
Vicomte,  lividly  pale,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  fol- 
lowed ;  craek  went  the  whip,  round  went  tho  wheels — 
away,  away  they  go  at  full  speed  ;  the  Marquis,  Roger 
Croft,  and  the  surgeon,  standing  on  the  ground,  where, 
a  few  minutes  later,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  police, 
and  a  mob  in  attendance  on  that  body. 

The  Marquis  tried  to  account  for  their  presence  at 
that  spot,  and  the  pistol  in  Roger's  hand,  by  saying 
they  were  practising  pistol  shooting ;  but  the  police 
were  not  to  be  humbugged.  They  insisted  on  takiug 
the  whole  party  before  the  magistrate  ;  there,  during  a 
minute  examination,  it  came  out  that  it  had  been  disco- 
vered that  four  escaped  galley-slaves,  one  of  whom  was 
an  Englishman,  had  been  for  somo  time  playing  the 
part  of  fine  gentlemen  at  Interlachen  ;  that  they  were 
all  gamblers,  who  had  been  sent  to  tho  galleys  for 
cheating,  and  for  conspiring  to  murder  a  young  noble- 
man whom  they  had  fleeced,  and  who  had  threatened 
to  expose  them.  Their  plan  was,  to  murder  him,  and 
make  it  appear  that  he  had  committed  suicide.  These 
wretches,  then,  were  the  soi-disant  Count,  Vicomte, 
and  Baron ;  and  the  Englishman — a  dressy  man,  of  gen- 
tlemanly address,  who  called  himself  Captain  Rutland 
Danvers — was  the  fourth  miscreant  concerned  in  this 
base  plot,  and  was  a  notorious  blaclcleg,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  own  country  from  dread  of  the 
vengeance  of  a  man  whom  he  had  cheated. 

The  Marquis,  Roger,  and  Mr.  Hicksley,  were  dis- 
missed with  a  caution,  after  having  been  kept  the  whole 
bright  summer  day  shut  up  in  a  small  close  office,  reek- 
ing of  onions  and  tobacco.  This  day  Edith  and  Arthur 
had  spent  by  the  lake  and  in  the  forest.  A  white  day 
it  was  in  Love's  calendar. 

When  the  truth  was  known  to  Mrs.  Croft  and  Glo- 
riana,  the  latter  was  in  despair;  for  the  soi-d.isa.nt 
Count,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  stage,  had  completely 
captivated  her  fancy  and  won  her  affections.  Tippit 
and  Cutts  became  quite  desirable  acquaintance  in  com- 
parison with  these  three  desperate  villains  and  escaped 
convicts. 

Roger  Croft,  who  had  actually  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  Baron,  pistol  in  hsmd,  boasted  largely  of  his  prowess, 
save  when  the  Marquis  was  present;  and  Mrs.  Croft 
was  so  ashamed  of  her  own  weakness  and  imprudence, 
in  admitting  these  foreign  impostors  to  her  house,  and 
allowing  them  to  associate  with  her  daughters,  that 
she  resolved  on  at  once  leaving  the  scene  of  her  folly 
and  disgrace ;  and  the  Croft  party  set  out  on  their 
travels  again  the  next  week. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

TORMTD  TOR  EACH  OTHER. 

"  What  is  Love  ?   If  earthly  only, 
Liko  a  meteor  of  the  night, 
Shining  but  to  leave  more  lonely 

Hearts  that  hailed  its  transient  light. 
Bat  when  calm,  refined,  and  tender, 

Purified  from  passion's  stain. 
Like  tho  moon  in  geutle  splendour 
Ealing  o'er  ths  pcacsful  nirda." 

'  "EbBxaW)  Bizioy. 

Mu3.  CkcTi  resolved  to  complete  tcr  coaiinesital  tour 
by  z  winter  i-d  spring  in  Paris.    She  had  wrung  from 


Mr.  Croft  a  reluctant  consent  to  this  arrangement,  on 
condition  that  sho  would  contentedly  settle  down  at 
Croft  Villa  on  her  return  to  England,  and  (as  he  always 
said  in  winding  up  every  letter  which  ho  sent  to  her) 
"  devote  herself  to  her  duties,  her  husband,  and  her 
home." 

Mrs.  Croft  was  not  a  woman  of  very  high  principles ; 
She  did  not  much  care  what  she  entailed  on  the  Future, 
as  long  as  she  was  empowered  fully  to  enjoy  the  Pre- 
sent in  her  own  way.  Tho  having  her  own  way  was 
the  study  and  delight  of  her  life;  and  sho  generally 
contrived  to  effect  it,  cilher  "by  insinuation  or  bluster, ' 
as  Peggy  Lobkin  has  it. 

After  the  Croft  party  left  Interlachen,  they  visited 
Germany,  its  cities  and  its  spas,  spent  tho  latter  part 
of  the  autumn  and  the  early  portion  of  the  winter  in 
Italy,  and  finally  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  Paris.  Here  Mrs.  Croft  had  secured  elegant 
apartments ;  and  here,  with  introductions  to  the  best 
society,  sent,  on  his  granddaughter's  account,  by  the  old 
Earl  of  Rockalpine,  and  a  cheque  for  a  considerable 
amount,  coaxed  out  of  old  Croft,  with  an  increased 
stipend  from  Lord  Hauteville  for  Edith's  board  and 
maintenance,  Mrs.  Croft  prepared  fully  to  enjoy  all  the 
varied  pleasures  and  amusements  of  "  tho  City  of 
Delights." 

Mrs.  Croft,  although  at  heart  rather  a  moan,  artful, 
unprincipled  person,  was  not  of  vulgar  exterior  or  man- 
ners. She  was  tall,  thin,  pale,  and  quiet;  and,  being 
always  fashionably  dressod,  passed  muster  very  well, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  two  young  creatures 
so  blooming  and  attractive  as  were  tho  Psyche-like 
Edith,  with  her  rich  auburn  hair,  fair  skin,  and  large 
dark  eyes,  and  the  brilliant  brunette,  pretty  little 
Gloriana. 

Arthur  had  not  been  over  since  tho  long  vacation ; 
and  the  Marquis,  Roger  Croft,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fast  set,  were  very  busy  preparing  for  their  examina- 
tions. Two  or  three  of  them  had  been  plucked,  one 
had  been  rusticated,  and  one  expelled;  and  these  disas- 
ters had  startled  the  rest  out  of  their  sensual  frivolities, 
their  idleness,  vanity,  and  dissipation,  and  roused  them 
to  the  necessity  of  study,  self-denial,  and  some  degree  of 
steadiness. 

Arthur  alone,  who  had  always  had  courage  to  resist 
tcmptntion,  to  defy  evil  influence,  and  to  despise 
tho  ridicule  of  the  worthless  and  the  idle — Arthur 
was  fast  approaching  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  While 
Roger  Croft  and  the  remnant  of  the  fast  set  were 
studying  night  and  d.iy  to  endeavour  to  secure  a 
bare  degree,  Arthur,  who  had  always  aimed  at  high 
honours,  was  spoken  of ;  i  Oxford  as  sure  of  his  "  First." 
A  First  Class !  That,  t>.  the  self-made  man,  was  the  first 
step  to  a  home,  with  lidith  as  his  wife.  His  grand- 
father, old  Croft,  had  i  ad,  if  Arthur  took  the  highest 
honours,  he  would  enter  him  at  the  Bar,  promote  in 
every  way  in  his  power  his  success  in  that  noble  pro- 
fession, place  him  as  a  pupil  with  a  first-rate  counsellor, 
and,  once  called,  use  all  his  influence  to  get  him  briefs. 
As  a  solicitor,  he  could  do  a  great  deal  himself  in  that 
way,  and  influence  many  London  attorneys  to  push  the 
young  barrister.  In  that  noble  and  progressive  career 
Arthur  might,  with  his  talent,  zeal,  industry,  and  self- 
denial,  rise  to  a  great  height,  to  which  even  Lady 
Hauteville  must  look  up.  And  at  that  thought  Arthur's 
heart  heat  high,  for  Edith  was  the  prize  for  which  he 
was  contending. 

Edith,  on  her  side,  had  cultivated  her  own  mind,  and 
had  read,  and  reflected,  and  studied,  with  the  view  of 
making  herself  a  helpmate  worthy  of  a  man  of  Arthur's 
intellect  and  knowledge.  No  vain,  ridiculous  thought 
of  rivalry  urged  her  on ;  she  knew  that  the  knowledge 
which  is  valuable  in  a  man  would  be  pedantic  in  a 
woman.  She  did  not  affect  to  study  the  classics,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  science ;  but  she  tried  hard  to 
master  the  French,  Italian,  and  German;  she  endea- 
voured to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  in 
her  own  language;  she  wished  that  Arthur  might  never 
have  to  blush  for  her  ignorance  of  histor_v,  geography, 
biography,  poetry. 

Edith  was  the  object  of  Arthur's  deep,  earnest,  un- 
tiring study  in  his  little  collego  room.  For  her  he  con- 
sumed the  midnight  lamp ;  for  her  he  sacrificed  his 
favourite  exercise — boating  on  the  bluo  river ;  for  her 
he  gave  up  the  rosy  morning,  the  sunny  day,  the  dewy 
eve,  tho  sweet  moonlight,  to  hard  reading,  stern,  un- 
flinching, earnest  study.  Her  portrait  smiled  on  him 
as  he  read,  a  tress  of  her  auburn  hair  warmed  his  heart, 
a  "  sachet"  given  by  her  perfumed  his  desk — everything 
spoke  of,  breathed  of  Edith. 

And  he  was  well  repaid.  It  was  for  Arthur  that 
Edivh  rose  betimes,  and  gave  such  energetic  attention 
to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  that  her  masters 
marvelled  at  a  progress  of  which  they  never  guessed 
the  secret,  and  quoted  her  to  their  other  pupils  as  a 
model  for  their  imitation.  It  was  for  Arthur  that  she 
read  so  constantly,  and  tried  so  to  remember  what  she 
read.  It  was  for  Arthur  that  sho  threw  her  whole  soul 
into  her  drawing,  her  music,  even  her  needlework;  fur 
him  (and  in  tho  hope  of  fitting  herself  one  day  to  keep 
his  house,  and  to  spare  him  troubl"-)  5he  perfected  her- 
self in  arithmetic,  and  studied  bookkeeping.  E  -/cry  thing 
had  reference  to  tho  acquirement  ol  that  excellence 
which  alone  (as  sho  thought,  in  the  sweat  rr.miilily  of  | 
hsr  frno  love)  could  render  her  worthy  to  bo  tho  com- 1 
piaioi'of  lie  life,  the  mis  tresis  of  his  homo,  the  wifij  of  j 
I  lus'bosvm. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  BALL. 

"  What  joy  at  the  ball,  what  delight  have  I  found, 
By  all  the  bright  beauties  encompassed  around !" 

AXSIEV. 

In  proportion  to  Edith's  indifference  to  the  admiration 
of  any  and  every  man  but  Arthur,  was  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  she  excited  wherever  she  appeared. 
Sho  had  not  yet  been  formally  introduced,  but  Mrs. 
Croft  took  upon  herself  to  leave  a  card  of  Edith's  at 
the  embassy,  with  her  own  and  Gloriana's.  The  result 
of  this  was  an  invitation  to  a  ball.  To  Edith,  this  or 
any  other  ball  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little  in- 
terest ;  but  to  this  particular  ball  Edith  looked  forward 
with  a  flutter  of  wild  ecstasy,  for  Arthur  was  to  be  in 
Paris  for  his  Christmas  holidays.  Arthur  would  lc;:ve 
his  card  at  the  embassy ;  he  would  be  invited  to  this 
ball ;  he  would  be  her  principal  partner ! 

The  dress  she  should  wear  on  the  occasion  became  an 
object  of  intense  interest  now.  It  would  be  so  delightful 
to  please  Arthur's  relined  taste,  to  surpass  his  expecta- 
tions, to  be  the  fairest  of  the  fair  in  his  eyes  ;  and,  what 
in  Paris  is  far  more  important,  to  be  tho  best  dressed. 
There  the  toilet  is  tho  great  object  of  woman's  life. 
The  Empress's  milliner  and  dressmaker,  the  great 
Madame  Roget,  was  consulted.  With  the  enthusiasm 
of  genius,  sho  threw  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into 
Edith's  ball  dress.  She  did  her  best  for  Mrs.  Croft  and 
Gloriana,  but  for  Edith  she  was  inspired ! 

Arthur  had  arrived,  had  left  his  card  at  the  embassy, 
had  been  invited.  Tho  Marquis,  too,  would  bo  at  the 
English  ambassador's  ball.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
only  made  Edith  engage  herself  for  tho  first  dance  to 
Arthur,  and  arrange  to  dance  as  many  times  as  possiblo 
with  him  (without  being  too  exclusive,  and  provoking 
ill-natured  comments  by  their  arrangements),  including 
the  supper  dance. 

The  dresses  came  home  in  good  time.  We  are  not 
going_  to  attempt  to  describe  them  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  Edith's  Madame  $toget  had  surpassed  herself. 
Nothing  in  such  exquisite  taste,  so  fairy-like,  so  aerial, 
so  becoming,  so  costly,  so  light,  so  chaste,  and  yet 
so  rich,  had  ever  been  seen  even  in  Paris.  The  per- 
fection of  Edith's  rounded  and  yet  sylph-like  form  was 
defined  by  a  epr$age  fitting  to  perfection,  and  the  grace- 
ful lines  of  her  perfect  figure  were  reveale  d,  in  spite  of 
the  delicate  profusion  of  gossamer  drapery  and  soft 
lace.  Edith's  elress  was  white,  relieved  by  blush-roses 
that  seemed  just  plucked  from  the  tree,  and  which  were 
spangled  with  dew.  A  lovely  wreath  of  tho  same 
crowned  her  brow,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  rich 
and  glossy  auburn  of  her  abundant  tresses.  Gloriana, 
the  sparkling  brunette,  was  in  amber  crape,  trimmed 
with  yellow  roses  and  peach,  and  Mrs.  Croft  in  black 
velvet  and  diamonds. 

Great  was  the  excitement  caused  among  the  demon- 
strative French,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies,  when  tho 
Croft  party  entered  the  salons  of  the  embassy.  The 
Mareruis  was  in  close  attcnelantc  on  Edith ;  although, 
being  engaged  to  danco  the  first  dance  with  Arthur, 
she  leant  on  his  arm. 

Arthur  at  this  time  was  twenty,  tall,  well-grown,  very 
aristocratic  and  gentlemanly  in  appearance,  with  a  face 
of  great  intelligence,  and  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness. 
His  massive  brow  denoted  genius  ;  his  large,  deep-set, 
dark  eyes  were  full  of  thought.  He  was  very  pale,  as 
all  deep-feeling  anel  deep-thinking  men  are  ;  and,  all  self- 
made  nobody  as  he  was  supposed  to  be,  and  as  ho  be- 
lieved himself  to  be,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  room 
who  looked  more  completely  the  beau  ideal  of  a  young 
English  nobleman.  And  was  this  the  adopted,  depen- 
dent, and  perhaps  illegitimate,  grandson  of  old  Croft, 
the  solicitor  ?  Arthur  was  dressed  in  quiet  but  good 
taste.  The  Marquis,  who  was  rather  fond  of  finery  and 
show  (most  fast  men  are),  had  rather  overdone  it  on 
this  occasion. 

Edith,  who,  during  her  abode  on  tho  Continent,  bad 
perfected  herself  in  tho  art  of  which  sho  had  acquired 
the  rudiments  from  an  Alnwick  dancing-master,  glided 
through  the  mazes  of  tho  crowded  dance  with  an  enso 
and  grace  that  delighted  even  the  Parisian  connoisseurs, 
who  crowdeel  round  the  quadrille  to  sec  la.  belle  An- 
(jlaise.  Gloriana  got  plenty  of  partners,  and  was  very 
much  admired,  but  Edith  was  the  recognised  queen  and 
undisputed  belle  of  that  splendid  ball.  The  Marquis 
was  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever.  Most  men  mid 
their  admiration  increase  in  proportion  as  the  object  of 
it  is  followcel  and  worshipped  by  others.  Ho  could  not 
often  obtain  Edith's  hand,  but  he  could  hover  near,  anel 
carry  her  shawl,  her  fan,  her  bouquet,  her  smelling- 
bottle.  He  could  watch  her  every  movement,  and  parade 
his  admiration,  his  idolatry.  Not  so  Arthur.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  tho  deep,  deep 
love  of  his  heart.  To  him  Editli  was  a3  love-ly  and  as 
dear  in  her  simple  white  muslin  or  pink  gingham  as  in 
all  the  aeiiiel  brilliancy  of  her  ball  dress.  He  felt  de- 
jected, disheartened,  and  depressed. 

Edith,  in  her  pearls,  her  gossamer,  her  laces,  her 
blush-roses,  and  gazed  or  glanced  at  with  half-tender 
adoration  by  tho  elite  of  Paris,  seemed  much  farther 
removed  above  the  reach  of  bis  love  than  Edith  in  her 
morning  d>.\ and  brown  straw  hat,  roaming  through 
tho  forest  glades,  sitting  by  the  lake,  and  climbing  tho 
j  wild  mountain.;.   Poor  Arthur!  he  could  almost  havo 
j  wept  ?t  tho  fijougfitj  that  thronged  his  mini.  At  ono 
I  moment  he  sai*  to  himself}  "This  brilliant,  high-born 
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powerful  in  healing  our  diseases  :  and  earth  and  ocean 
teem  with,  products  which  human  science  can  so  deal 
with  as  to  neutralise  every  evil  which  the  creation  of 
unwholesome  occupations  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
ducts has  entailed  upon  us. 

Although  the  human  frame  is  liable  to  many  derange- 
ments requiring  scientific  remedies  and  a  scientitic  ap- 
^hL'clooTnfhis'thoa^ate,  not  less  torturing,  took  plication  of  them,  yet  there  axe  numberless  smaller 

g  (j  _■•  K^cn  if  she  would  resien  aU  for  mv  sake,  '  evils  which  may  be  successfully  combated  by  tho  use  oi 

'    common  things,  easy  ot  access ;  and  it  is  to  these  that 
we  propose  to  direct  attention. 


te--.tr:  7  cun  never  be  my  wife :  the  queen  of  such  a  scene 
s=  tbts  can  never  love  a  nobody  like  me!  .  I  have  de- 
euvei  rtivself— she  has  deceived  herself.  I  see  now 
the  wide  distance  between  us."  And  when  a  timid 
gianse  of  eloquent  and  unmistakenble  love  stole  sud- 
denly frjia  under  Edith's  long  auburn  lashes,  and,  with 
a  sialic  oi  tenderness  unutterable,  she  tried  furtively  to 
JisTKr-l 
this 

ought  I  t  ]  accept — ought  I  to  permit  such  a  sacrifice  ? 


Doii  she,  iu  lier  sweet  ignorance  of  the  world,  her 
atibiira?  huiaiiity  and  self-abnegation — does  she  under- 
stand *.': %  fall  extent  of  the  sacrifices  she  must  make  in 
order  to  be  true  to  me  ?  Oacht  I  to  allow  her  to  unite 
I  cr  fortunes  to  one  worse  than  lowly  born — one  who 
may  fail,  and  whose  success  cannot,  in  long  years  of  toil, 
ensure  her  the  potion  any  one  of  these  titled  admirers 
that  arc  now  courting  her  notice,  could  offer  her  at 
one?  ?  I  feel  a3  if  I  ought  to  sacrifice  my  very  being 
1 3  Iter  welfare.  Bat  would  it  be  for  her  welfare  ?  To 
sas'i  a  nature  a3  hers,  what  can  be  so  valuable  as  so 
grcTi  a  love  as  mine?  I  feel  a  sad  presentiment  of 
•  like  a  nightmare  on  my  heart, 


au-J 
th" 


ws  of  some  coming  events  clouding 
soul." 

and  a  nicurful  smile  Arthur  at  this 
moment  approached  Edith.  A  dance,  for  which  she 
wis  cn Tarred  to  him,  was  about  to  commence.  He 
mJs  his  way  to  the  spot  where  Edith  sat  with  Mrs. 
Croft  and  Gloriana,  surrounded  by  admirers,  who  had 
Loca  introduced  to  her,  and  were  imploring  the  honour 
of  this  pdka,  or  that  waltz.  The  Marquis  was  close  at 
l.r.nd.  waitin?  upon  Edith,  an  ice  in  his  hand,  which, 
with  ^T*at  dhtVahy,  he  had  obtained  from  the  refresh- 
m-nt-nvnn,  and  had  almost  persuaded  Edith  to  take, 
when  Arthur's  arrival  to  claim  her  hand  decided  her 
■poa  refusing  it.  What  a  tyrant  this  Love  is!  The 
M.ir.  UL3  wasa  proud  man,  but  once  under  Cupid's  sway 
be  ma  a  slaTe  ;  and  Edith,  enchanted  to  be  rid  of  him 
r.nd  all  these  (to  her)  wearisome  admirers,  blushed  with 
delight  at  Arthur's  approach,  rose  with  alacrity,  and 
placed  her  frank  young  hand  in  his,  with  a  tender 
Lil-tritrand  confiding  affection,  at  which  the  Marquis 
•.-ve-.y  "polo  and  gloomy,  and  all  the  others  red  and 
au  iTv. 

II  lith  tried  all  she  could,  by  a  thousand  little  wiles 
n  imparts  to  womankind,  to 
tion  and  anxiety  which  she 
He  smiled  in  answer  to  her 
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it  lace, 
it  was 


t:i  na'.io 
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ACIDS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

Acids  are  very  abundantly  produced  in  nature,  being 
found  in  the  juices  of  all  plan;  i  and  fruits.    Nearly  two 
I  hundred  varieties  of  vegetable  acids  have  been  examined 
and  described  by  chemists.    Those  in  most  familiar  use 
j  are  the  Acetic  (the  acid  of  vinegar),  the  Tartaric,  and 
i  the  Citric. 

The  moderate  use  of  vinegar  as  a  condiment  sharpens 
tho  appetite  and  aids  the  digestion  of  various  substances 
with  which  custom  has  gradually  associated  its  use ; 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  that  of  cabbages  and  other 
green  vegetables,  which,  through  artificial  modes  of 
cultivation,  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  their  natural 
qualities ;  hence  its  utility  in  connection  with  salads  and 
all  blanched  vegetables.  The  fact  that  vinegar  preserves 
such  substances  from  decay,  has  led  some  persons  to  con- 
ceive that  it  must  delay  their  digestion  in  the  stomach. 
The  idea  is  not  supported  either  by  science  or  by  facts. 

Vinegar,  when  taken  habitually  in  excessive  quantity, 
becomes  highly  injurious,  producing  those  scrofulous  or 
scorbutic  habits  of  body  of  which,  in  common  with  other 
vegetable  acids,  it  is,  iu  its  proper  and  moderate  use,  a 
pre-ventitive.  A  German  author  relates  an  instance  of 
a  young  lady  who,  being  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  be- 
coming, like  her  mother,  very  stout,  was  induced  to 
drink  a  wineglassful  of  vinegar  daily.  She  was  de- 
lighted with  the  success  of  the  remedy,  but  unfortu- 
nately, persevering  with  it  too  long,  she  fell  into  a  rapid 
decline;  and,  upon  examination  after  death,  her  lungs 
were  found  to  be  filled  withtubercles,  so  that  they  re- 
sembled bunches  of  grapes. 

Tartaric  acid  is  found  in  many  fruits,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  grape  and  the  pineapple.  Citric  acid  is 
found  in  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  cranberries,  and 
whortleberries ;  and,  mixed  with  on  equal  qnaatity  of 
malic  acid  (the  acid  of  apples),  it  occurs  in  gooseberries, 
red  entrants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries. 
The  tamarind  contains  citric,  tartaric,  and  malic  acids. 

The  medicinal  use  of  these  fruit  acids  is  refrigerant 
or  cooling. 

Some  children,  generally  those  of  a  pale  complexion 
and  scrofulous  habit,  show  a  great  propensity  for  acids, 
greedily  devouring  almost  any  quantity  of  sour  fruits  and 
pickles;  and  this  propensity  for  acids  is  sometimes  a 
natural  instinct,  indicating  the  kind  of  medicine  which 
the  child's  constitution  requires. 

In  all  those  disorders  of  children  which  are  attended 
with  fever  and  a  rash  upon  the  skin — chicken  pox,  nettle 
rash,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c. — the  fruit  acids  are  useful, 
and  often  too  much  neglected.  When  administered  in 
time,  they  are  certain  to  moderate  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  sometimes,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  simple  opening  medicine,  will  cut  short  that  which 
might  otherwise  have  ripened  into  a  troublesome  fit  of 
illness. 

The  English  fruits  and  their  preserves,  although 
many  of  them  are  excellent  for  cooling  and  purifying 
the  blood  when  there  is  no  active  disease,  are  not  so 
well  adapted  to  allay  thirst  and  liquefy  tlic  blood  in  a 
case  of  actual  fever.  The  juice  of  moderately  sweet  and 
acid  oranges  is  an  excellent  refrigerant,  and  so  is  rasp- 
berry vinegar  diluted  with  water.  A  common,  and 
very  good  resource,  is  to  pour  boiling  water  upon  some 
slices  of  lemon,  with  sufficient  sugar  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  tho  taste.  Lime-juice  diluted,  or  tartaric  or  citric 
acid  dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  may 
bo  ««ed.  Tartaric  acid  has  the  advantago  of  being 
cheap  and  readily  accessible  almost  everywhere ;  and 
tho  drink  mado  with  it,  when  flavoured  with  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  even  with  sugar  only,  is 
agreeable  to  most  children  when  suffering  from  feverish 
thirst. 

A  very  refreshing  method  of  administering  an  acid 
drink  is  in  the  form  of  an  effervescing  draught,  with  a 
turc  i  in  I  slight  execs  of  acid.  Equal  weights  of  tartaric  acid 
moTon-i  and  carbonate  of  soda  will  answer  tho  purpose, 
imnlate  An  economical  method  of  obtaining  effervescing 
j  purify  draughts  by  those  who  cannot  weigh  out  tho  separate 
n  cattle  powders  for  themselves,  is  to  buy  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
[though  of  soda  (ono  penny),  and  an  ounco  of  tartaric  acid  (two- 
>d,  they  pence-hnlfpenny  or  threepence).  Dry  the  powders 
ion  do-  ttpomtcly  before  tho  fire,  or  in  an  oven  which  is  only 
lich  are  moderately  warm ;  then  mix  tho  two  thoroughby,  and 
i  state,  either  cork  the  mixture  up  in  a  bottle,  or  keep  it  in  a 
lie  more  vary  dry  place,  as  the  slightest  moi-.tnro  destroys  the 
ie;  rn'.n  efforvescing  quality.  Half  a  teaspoonfnl  of  this  powder 
reservn- 1  thrown  into  about  two  wineglassful.i  of  sweetened 
irioty  of  I  water, will  make  a  nice  effervescing  draught  for  a  child. 
M  liable  A  flavour  m-iy  be  given  to  tho  draughts  by  mixing  up 
:her  and  I  with  the  two  ounces  of  powder  fifteen  or  twenty  drop", 
owever,  I  of  tho  essence  of  lemon,  or  other  flavouring  essence, 
to  meet  The  article  cold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Persian 
ho  taste  Sherbet  is  manufactured  in  Qdl  way,  from  carbonate  of 
flelitrhu  ■-.  ;<'•»  tartaric  :.'  id,  find  a  large  proportion  of  tag*?, 
icdicine  I  J.  I'. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 
the  owl's  visitor. 
Some  years  ago,  an  elderly  gentleman,  on  his  way 
through  Arundel,  took  advantage  of  a  thort  halt  at 
the  Norfolk  Arms  to  visit  the  Castle.  Ho  was  much 
pleased,  as  all  sensible  visitors  must  be,  with  all  he 
saw,  but  most  with  the  grave,  moping  owls  of  the  keep. 
But  of  all  tho  faniih/,  one  had  that  peculiar  sagacity  of 
expression  which  appeared  to  engross  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  his  visitor.  His  horns  long,  and  horizontally 
projecting  from  either  temple ;  his  scarlet-coloured 
eyes,  that  seemed  as  if  they  had  become  inflamed  from 
long-continued  study;  his  wings,  that  hung  loosely 
about  him,  like  a  professor's  gown  ;  his  face,  his  feet — 
every  feature,  in  short,  seemed  to  say,  "  This  is  no  com- 
mon owl."  "  He's  a  sagacious  fellow,  this,"  observed 
the  stranger.  "Very,  sir,"  said  tho  keeper — ■"very. 
We  always  calls  him  tho  Chancellor."  "  The  what  ? — 
the  Chancellor?"  "Yes,  sir;  sometimes  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  sometimes  Lord  Eldoh — lie's  so  very  wise  !" 
The  stranger  was  highly  amused  at  finding  a  namesake 
under  the  ivy  in  Arnudel  Keep.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
Chancellor  himself —  the  late  venerable  and  learned 
Lord  Eldon. 

THE  AMERICAN  STRON  G-MINDED  WOMAN. 

The  woman,  as  she  enters,  drags  after  her  a  mis- 
shapen, dirty  mass  of  battered  wirework,  i\  Inch  she  calls 
her  crinoline,  and  which  adds  as  much  toner  grace  and 
comfort  as  a  log  of  wood  does  to  a  donkey  when  tied  to 
the  animal's  leg  in  a  paddock.  Of  this  she  takes  much 
heed,  not  managing  it  so  that  it  may  be  conveyed  up 
the  carriage  with  some  decency,  but  striking  it  about 
against  men's  legs,  and  heaving  it  with  violence  over 
people's  knees.  The  touch  of  a  real  woman's  dress  is 
in  itself  delicate;  but  these  blows  from  a  harpy's  fins 
are  loathsome.  If  there  be  two  of  them,  they  talk 
loudly  together,  having  a  theory  that/modesty  has  been 
put  out  of  court  by  women's  rights.  But,  though  not 
modest,  the  woman  I  describe  is  ferocious  in  her  pro- 
priety. She  ignores  the  whole  world  around  her,  and 
as  she  sits,  with  raised  chin  and  face  flattened  by  afi'ec- 
tation,  she  pretends  to  declare  aloud  that  she  is  posi- 
tively not  aware  that  any  man  is  even  near  her.  She 
speaks  as  though  to  her,  in  her  womanhood,  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  men  was  the  same  as  that  of  dogs  or  cats. 
They  are  there,  but  sho  does  not  hear  them,  see  them, 
or  even  acknow  ledge  them  by  any  courtesy  of  emotion. 
But  her  own  face  always  gives  her  tho  lie.  In  her  as- 
sumption of  indifference  she  displays  her  nasty  con- 
sciousness, and  in  each  attempt  at  a  would-be  propriety 
is  guilty  of  an  immodesty.  She  takes  the  place  from 
which  you  have  moved  without  a  word  or  a  bow.  She 
twists  herself  round,  banging  your  shins  with  her  wires 
whilo  her  chin  is  still  raised,  and  her  face  is  still  flat- 
tened ;  and  she  directs  her  friend's  attention  to  another 
seated  man,  as  though  that  place  were  also  vacant,  and 
necessarily  at  her  disposal.  Perhaps  tho  man  opposite 
has  his  own  ideas  about  chivalry.  I  have  seen  such  a 
thing,  and  have  rejoiced  to  sec  it. — North  America.  By 
Anthony  Trollope. 

WHAT  DID  THE  MONKEYS  THINK  OF  THE  MAN? 
The  day  was  sultry,  and  1  followed  the  course  of  the 
tiny  stream  (which  becomes  a  largo  river  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles  long  ere  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal)  in 
search  of  a  pool  for  a  quiet  bathe  ;  to  find  this  took  mo 
some  half-mile  down  the  stream  before  I  discovered  one 
deep  enough  for  a  swim,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  tho 
sacred  banian-trees.  I  had  scarcely  plunged  in,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  amongst  the 
branches,  and  on  looking  about  mo  I  saw  some  dozens 
of  largo  grey  monkeys  seated  sido  by  side,  gravely 
watching  my  proceedings,  certainly  not  ten  yards  off; 
thero  they  sat  in  solemn  conclave,  steadily  looking  on, 
till  at  last  ono  grey-bearded  fellow  raised  himself  on  all 
fours,  and  quietly  commenced  his  descent.  Slowly  ho 
let  himself  down,  hand  by  hand,  and  took  his  seat  on 
tho  bank  some  five  or  six  feet  off.  Seating  himself,  as 
monkeys  and  bipeds  aro  wont  to  do,  on  his  head's  anti- 
podes, one  hand  resting  on  his  knees,  ho  remained 
quietly  staring  at  me.  Presently  ono  monkey  after 
another  descended  (ho  trees  in  precisely  tho  same  de- 
liberate manner,  and,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  sat 
down  at  a  yard  or  so  from  each  other  in  exactly  tho 
same  position,  to  scrutinise  the,  to  them,  extraordinary 
apparition.  There  they  eat  in  a  semicircle;  not  a 
change  of  tho  face,  not  a  movement  of  the  limbs  was 
observable;  but,  like  Quakers  nt  a  meeting,  looked  on. 
with  a  philosophic  gravity  which  I  defy  any  description 
to  do  justice  to.  What  they  thought  of  mo  I  know  not ; 
but,  unacquainted  as  they  must  have  been  with  tho  sight 
of  a  white  skin,  probably  tho  first  they  ever  saw,  not 
the  slightest  fear  was  observable  in  any  of  them  ;  nay,  I 
believe  that  bad  1  had  food  to  have  offered  them,  they 
would  havo  approached  and  token  it  out  of  my  hand. 
At  last  my  gravity  was  entirely  upset  by  seeing  ono 
about  two  feet  high  quietly  jump  upon  the  shoulders  of 
another,  and,  steadying  himself  by  Ms  hands  clasped 
over  the  forehead  of  the  other,  tho  two  looked  eo  inex- 
pressibly ridiculous  that  I  fairly  roared  with  laughter. 
At  this  unexpected  outburst  the  whole  troop  scuttled  up 
the  trees,  and,  with  loud  chattering  and  squea Icing,  stood 
shaking  the  bough;:  at  the  intruder  on  their  solitude  ; 
but  none  of  them  again  ventured  near  mo  after  this 
rndc  disturbance  of  their  inspection. — Bcnilcy. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Mr.  Noble,  the  sculptor  of  the  Fairbairn  statue  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, has  been  entrusted  with  tho  execution  of  tho  Leeds 
memorial  statue  of  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

It  would  seem  that  M r.  Wakley's  death  was  caused  by  an 
accident.  Ho  fell  out  of  a  boat,  and,  having  got  wet  through, 
took  cold,  and  in  a  fit  of  soughing  broke  a  blood-vessel. 

The  Last  Thing  in  Headdresses. — The  Princess  Charles 
Bonaparto  has  delighted  everybody  at  the  taste  displaj-ed  in 
a  headdress,  which  consisted  of  a  black  and  yellow  butterfly 
above  tho  forehead,  and  two  bluo  ones  at  the  back  of  the 
head. 

Sevehai.  of  tho  French  newspapers  havo  long  letters  from 
special  correspondents,  giving  an  account  of  the  Derby.  The 
Monxteurt  correspondent  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Aunt 
Sally,  but,  by  a  terrible  mistake,  he  calls  it  "  cricket,"  the 
great  nat  ional  game  of  England. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that,  on  an  average  day  of  sixteen 
hours,  there  were  4,500  drinkers  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
fountain,  7,000  at  that  on  Snow-hill,  and  no  less  than  9,000 
at  the  Bethnal-green  fountain.  As  many  as  11,000  draughts 
daily  havo  been  taken  at  the  latter  fountain. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  execute  lithographic 
printing  by  steam,  and  at  last  G.  Sigel,  of  Berlin,  has  pro- 
duced a  machine  which  is  likely  to  come  into  extensive  use 
in  tliis  country.  Sigel's  machine  prints  off  075  impressions 
per  hour,  whereas  tho  most  active  workman  at  the  hand-press 
can  do  no  more  than  Co. 

The  supply  of  coal  to  the  metropolis  from  tho  various  coal- 
fields still  shows  a  great  diminution,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
tosts  of  the  state  of  trade.  For  the  month  of  May  just  ended, 
the  railways  have  carried  37,957  tons  2  cwt.  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1S01 ;  the  canals,  754  tons  less ;  but 
the  arrivals  seaborne  have  increased  13,013  tons. 

They  are  about  to  erect  in  Montreal,  in  the  Place  d'Armes, 
p  statue  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  last  royal  statue  that  stood 
there,  a  fine  marble  effigy  of  George  III.,  was  thrown  down 
by  tho  Americans  during  their  occupation  of  that  city  in  tho 
revolutionary  war,  but  the  head  was  subsequently  found  in 
n  well,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Natural 
History  Society. 

A  young  lady  resides  in  Simcoe,  Canada,  whose  throat  has 
seriously  troubled  her  for  the  past  three  years,  and  who  at 
times  has  for  days  together  been  unable  to  speak  above  a 
whisper.  Feeling  her  difficulty  to  be  returning  a  few  days 
since,  she  put  her  finger  in  her  throat,  and,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, withdrew  a  crooked  pin,  in  an  advanced  state  of  de- 
composition. 

The  postage-stamp  had  its  origin  in  London,  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1 810,  and  for  ten  years  England  alone  made  use 
of  it.  France  adopted  it  on  tho  1st  of  January,  1819— the 
Tour  and  Taxis  Office  introduced  it  into  Germany  in  the  year 
1S50— and  it  is  now  iu  use  in  sixty-nine  countries  in  Europe, 
nine  in  Africa,  five  in  Asia,  thirty-six  in  America,  and  ten  in 
Oceana.  About  fifty  postage-stamps  may  be  counted  in  the 
"United  States  alone.  Van  Diemon's  Land  possesses  its  own ; 
also  Hayti,  Natal,  Honolulu,  and  Liberia. 

Already  Rewarded. — In  France,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Animals  does  not  enjoy  the  popular  respect  which 
it  deserves.  The  last  joke  is  to  this  effect : — A  countryman, 
armed  with  a  club,  presents  himself  before  the  president  of 
the  socioty,  and  claims  the  first  prize.  Ho  is  asked  to  doscribe 
the  act  of  humanity  on  which  he  founded  his  claim.  "  I  have 
saved  the  life  of  a  wolf,"  replied  the  countryman.  "I  might 
easily  have  killed  him  with  this  bludgeon  ; "  and  he  swung 
his  weapon  in  the  air,  to  the  immense  discomfort  of  the  pre- 
sident. "  But  where  is  the  wolf  ?  "  inquired  tho  latter ;  "what 
has  he  done  to  you?"  "He  has  just  devoured  my  wife," 
was  the  quick  reply.  The  president  reflects  an  instant,  and 
then  says,  "  My  friend,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  been 
sufficiently  rewarded." 

The  Run  of  Bull's  Run. — I  have  always  thought  that  the 
ton'!  and  manner  with  which  the  North"  bore  the  defeat  at 
Bull's  Run  was  creditable  to  it.  It  was  never  denied,  never 
explained  away,  never  set  down  as  trifling.  "  We  have  been 
whipped ! ' '  was  what  all  Northerners  said.  '*  We  have  got 
an  almighty  whipping,  and  here  we  are."  I  have  heard 
many  Englishmen  complain  of  this,  saying  that  the  matter 
was  taken  almost  as  a  joke— that  no  disgrace  was  felt,  and 
the  licking  was  owned  by  a  people  who  ought  never  to  have 
allowed  that  they  had  been  iicked.  To  all  this,  however,  I 
demur.  Their  only  chance  of  speedy  success  consisted  in 
their  seeing  and  recognising  the  truth.  Had  they  confessed 
the  whipping  and  then  sat  down  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets— had  they  done  as  second-rate  boys  at  school  will 
do,  declare  that  they  had  been  licked,  and  then  feel  that  all 
the  trouble  is  over — they  would  indeed  have  been  open  to 
reproach.  Tho  old  mother  across  the  water  would  in  such 
case  have  disowned  her  son.  Bat  they  did  the  very  reverse 
of  this.  "  I  ha%"o  been  whipped,"  Jonathan  said,  and  he 
immediately  went  into  training  under  a  new  system  for 
another  fight. — Trollops. 

A  Scene  at  the  Blackburn  Boatvo  op  Guardians. — A  clean 
old  deorepid  man  presented  himself.  "  What's  brought  you 
here,  Joseph?"  said  the  chairman.  "  Whv,  aw've  nought  to 
do— nor  nought  to  tak  to."  "  What's  your  daughter  Ellen 
doing,  Joseph?"  "Hoo's  eawt  o'  wark."  "And  what's 
your  wile  doing?"  "Hoo's  bin  bed-fast  aboon  fivo  year." 
The  old  man  was  relieved  at  once ;  but,  as  he  walked  away, 
he  looked  hard  at  his  ticket,  as  if  it  wasn't  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing;  and,  turning  round,  he  said,  "  Couldn't  yo  let  mo 
be  a  sweeper  i'th  streets,  istid,  Mr.  Eccles  ?"  A  clean  old 
woman  came  up,  with  a  snow-white  nightcap  on  her  head. 
"  Well,  Mary,  what  do  you  want?  "  "  Aw  could  like  yo  to 
gi  mi  a  bit  o'  summit,  Mr.  Eccles,  for  aw  need  it."  "Well, 
but  you've  some  lodgers,  haven't  you,  Marv?"  "Yigh, 
awve  three."  "Well,  what  do  they  pay  you?"  "They'n 
no  work,  an'  ono  connot  turn  'em  eawt."  This  was  all 
quite  true.  "  Weil,  but  you  live  with  your  son,  don't  you  ?  " 
continued  the  chairman.  "  Nay,"  replied  the  old  woman," 
"  he  lives  wi'  me ;  an'  he's  eawt  o'  wark,  too.  Aw  could  like 
yo  to  doabit  o'  summatfor  us.  We're  hard  put  to't."  "Don't 
yon  think  she  would  be  bet*er  in  the  workhouse  ?"  said  one 
of  the  guardians.  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  another  ;  "don't  send 
th'  owd  woman  there.  Let  her  keep  her  own  little  place  to- 
gether, if  she  can."  Another  old  woman  presented  herself, 
with  a  threadbare  shawl  drawn  closely  round  her  grey  head. 
"  Well,  Ann,"  said  the  chairman,  "  there's  nobody  but  your- 
self and  your  John,  is  there?"  "Naw."  "What  ago  are 
you?"  "  Aw 'm  seventy."  "Seventy!"  "Ave,  aw  am." 
"Well,  and  what  age  is  your  John?"  "He's  gooin'  r 
seventy-four."  "Where  is  he,  Ann?"  "  Well,  aw  left  cim 
deawn  i'  th"  street,  yog.  gettin'  a  load  of  coals  in."  There 
was  a  murmur  of  approbation  around  the  Board,  and  the  old 
woman  was  sent  away  relieved  and  thankful. 


THE  JESTER 

When  is  a  man  not  a  man? — When  he's  a  shaving. — Fun. 

A  lady  advertising  in  the  Times  for  a  servant,  adds,  "Per- 
sons wearing  crinoline  need  not  apply." 

In  reference  to  ladies'  dresses,  it  is  no  longer  customary  to 
say  "  tho  height,"  but  "  the  breadth  of  fashion." 

Nothing  is  moro  charming  than  the  popping  of  cham- 
pagne, except  sometimes  the  popping  of  the  question. 

A  police  magistrate  has  decided  that  an  infant  in  arms 
cannot  be  charged  for  as  an  extra  "  person"  in  a  cab. 

The  man  who  is  always  buying  merely  because  ho  can  buy 
at  low  rates,  had  better  commit  suicide  if  he  happens  to  find 
poison  cheap. 

Right,  My  Loud  ! — Baron  Bramwellsays  that  Ji'ri'jijsarcasm 
is  very  unpleasant,  but  having  to  mcaliow  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  so. — Fun. 

The  Height  op  Libbbality. — Professor  Holloway  takes  a 
box  of  Morrison's  pills,  and  believing  that  he  has  been  cured 
by  them,  sends  a  testimonial  to  tho  proprietors. — Punch. 

A  Most  Frivolous  Charge.  —  A  rich  commoner,  who  is 
courting  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  has  been  threatened  with 
"  legal  proceedings,"  because  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  when 
talking  of  his  young  lady,"  that  he  should  very  much  like  to 
have  her  "blood." — Fun. 

Health  and  Music — Why  spend  your  money  in  paying 
for  a  Turkish  bath,  when  you  can  go  to  Exeter  Hall  and  get 
into  a  copious  perspiration,  and  be  squeezed  to  a  degree 
equal  to  any  shampooing,  for  the  small  sum  of  from  half-a 
guinea'  to  thirty  shillings,  and  hear  an  oratorio  into  tho 
bargain  ? — Punch. 

The  papers  offer  an  encouragement  to  their  readers  to 
persevere  in  getting  through  work,  by  stating  that,  "An  old 
lady  in  Holland,  whose  sole  occupation  was  housewifery, 
scrubbed  her  sitting-room  floor  until  she  fell  through  into 
the  cellar."  She'll  find  it  a  difficult  job  to  scrub  the  ceiling 
until  sho  gets  back  again ! 

THE  BELLS  AT  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 
There's  Benson's  bells  and  Warner's  bells,  and  other  bells 
also, 

A-tolling  long,  a-tolling  strong,  a-tolling'high  and  low, 
How  they  distress  my  tympanum,  and  jar  my  nerves  auri- 
cular, 

A-ringing  thus,  at  all  hours,  for  no  reason  in  particular. 
Unless  indeed  the  reason  be,  that  as  tho  High  Commission 
Is  taking  toll  of  all  things,  from  the  print  to  the  provision, 
It  is  but  right  and  reason,  as  this  jingle-jangle  tells, 
That  they  should,  among  other  tolls,  take  tolls  from  all  the 
bells.  Punch, 


■    HOME  HINTS 

A  Remedy  por  Sea-Sickness. — In  all  ordinary  cases, 'if  in 
dread  of  sickness,  lie  down  on  the  back  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  beforo  the  vessel  starts.  No  position  but  that  of 
recumbency  on  the  back  will  do.  Let  head,  body,  and  back 
become,  as  it  were,  part  of  tho  vessel,  participating  in  its 
motion  without  muscular  effort.  This  precaution  is  often  of 
itself  sufficient.  It  will  be  of  little  use  to  assume  this  posi- 
tion after  the  sickness  has  commenced.  It  must  be  before 
hand.  Travellers  may  like  to  test  this  counsel.  If  the  result 
should  not  be  successful,  anyhow  the  advice  will  all  the  same 
have  come  to  them  without  fee. 

To  Preserve  Fruits  oh  Flowers  the  whole  Tear  without 
Spoiling. — Mix  lib.  of  nitre  with  2 lbs.  of  bole  ammoniac 
and  3  lbs.  of  clean  common  sand ;  then,  in  dry  weather,  take 
fruit  of  any  sort  which  is  not  fully  ripe,  allowing  the  stalks 
to  remain,  and  put  them  one  by  one  into  an  open  glass  until 
it  is  quite  full ;  cover  the  glass  with  oiled  cloth  closely  tied 
down.  Put  the  glass  three  or  four  inches  down  in  the  earth, 
in  a  dry  cellar,  and  surround  it  on  all  sides  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  with  the  above  mixture.  The  fruit  will 
thu3  be  preserved  quite  fresh  all  the  3'ear  round. 

To  Clean  Silk. — Dresses  cleaned  by  the  following  method 
have  not  the  appearance  of  being  cleaned : — Quarter  of  a 
pound  of  honey ;  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap ;  two  wine- 
glasses of  gin ;  three  gills  of  boiling  water.  Mix  and  let 
stand  until  blood-warm.  Spread  the  silk  on  a  clean  table, 
with  a  cloth  under  it — there  must  be  no  gathers.  Dip  a  nail- 
brush into  the  mixture  and  rub  the  silk  well,  especially  where 
there  are  stains,  or  the  most  dirt  or  spots,  and  with  a  spoage 
wet  the  whole  breadth  generally,  and  rub  gently.  Then 
rinse  the  silk  in  cold  soft  water;  hang  it  up  to  drain;  and 
iron  it  damp.   The  quantity  stated  is  for  a  plain  dress. 

Rice-flour  Cement.— An  excellent  cemont  maybe  made 
from  rice-flour,  which  is  at  present  used  for  that  purpose  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mix  the  riec-flour 
intimately  with  cold  water,  and  gently  simmer  it  over  a  fire, 
when  it  readily  forms  a  delicate  and  durable  cement,  not 
only  answering  all  the  purposes  of  common  paste,  but  admi- 
rably adapted  for  joining  together  paper,  cards,  &c,  in  form- 
ing the  various  beautiful  and  tasteful  ornaments  which  afford 
much  employment  and  amusement  to  the  ladies.  When  made 
of  the  consistence  of  plaster  clay,  models,  busts,  bas  relievos, 
&c,  may  be  formed  of  it,  and  the  articles,  when  dry,  are 
susceptible  of  high  polish,  and  very  durable. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Cure  ron  Sprains.— In  the  Paris  hospitals  a  treatment  is 
practised  that  is  found  most  successful  for  a  frequent  acci- 
dent, and  which  can  be  applied  by  the  most  inexperienced. 
If  the  ankle  is  sprained,  for  instance,  let  the  operator  hold 
tho  foot  in  his  hands,  with  the  thumbs  meeting  on  the  swol- 
len part.  These  having  been  previously  greased,  are  pressed 
successively  with  increasing  force  on  the  injured  and  painful 
spot  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  application  being 
repeated  several  times,  will,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  enable 
a  patient  to  walk,  when  other  means  would  have  failed  to 
relieve  him. 

Mourn  Open. — There  is  ono  rule  which  should  be  strictly 
observed  by  all  in  taking  exercise  by  walking,  a3  the  very 
best  form  in  which  it  can  be  taken  by  both  the  young  anil 
the  ablebodied  of  nil  ages,  and  that  is,  "  never  to  allow  the 
action  of  respiration  or  breathing  to  be  carried  on  through 
the  mouth."  Tho  nasal  passages  aro  cleaily  the  medium 
through  which  respiration  was,  by  our  Creator,  designed  to 
be  carried  on.  "  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath 
of  lile  previous  to  his  becoming  a  living  creature."  The  dif- 
ference in  the  exhaustion  of  strength  by  a  long  walk  with  the 
mouth  firmly  and  resolutely  closed,  and  respiration  carried 
on  through  the  nostrils  instead  of  through  the  mouth,  cannot 
be  conceived  as  possible  by  those  who  never  tried  the  expe- 
riment. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

A  prize  of  twenty  thousand  francs  has  been  offered  at 
Paris  for  tho  best  essay  on  the  "  Regeneration  of  Bone,"  in 
the  hope  that,  eventually,  medical  science  will  no  longer 
havo  to  resort  to  amputations. 

Coal-Cutting  Machine. — In  ono  of  the  Yorkshire  collie- 
ries, an  advance,  of  a  character  most  important  to  the  miner, 
as  to  tho  coalowuer,  has  been  made  in  the  working  of  coal. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  to  do  the  work  of  the  "  hewor  "  by 
the  aid  of  a  coal-cutting  machine,  worked  by  a  compressed 
air  engine.  Another  advantage  of  this  important  invention 
is  said  to  be,  that  it  will  ventilate  the  mine,  as  well  as  cut  the 
coal.  It  has  been  tried  at  the  Balaklava  Pit,  on  Tingley 
Moor,  nearArdley,  and  is  reported  to  work  well. 

The  Su.iz  Canal. — The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  Paris,  relative  to  the  Suez  Canal,  that  the  waters 
of  the  two  seas  will  be  united  within  a  year  from  this  date, 
when  an  elaborate  ceremony  and  world-wide  fete  is  to  take 
place.  Scientific  persons  from  all  part*f  the  world  are  to 
be  invited,  as  well  as  those  who  have  promoted  the  work  in 
a  financial  point  of  view.  It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that 
the  canal  will  bo  open  for  navigation  within  twelve  months. 
That  event  will  not  take  place  for  at  least  three  years ;  but 
thero  will  be  a  "meeting  of  the  waters"  of  the  two  seas, 
and  such  a  triumph  is  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

TnE  Law  of  Kissing. — Tho  monks  of  the  middle  ages  are 
said  to  have  divided  the  kiss  into  fifteen  distinct  species,  all 
of  which  wore  different.  It  appears  that,  by  the  old  civil  law, 
the  kiss  had  a  decided  effect  upon  the  positions  of  the  swain 
and  his  beloved,  in  case  the  match  was  broken  off.  By  tho 
civil  law,  all  gifts  that  had  passed  between  the  lovers  were 
ordinarily — if  the  marriage  did  not  take  place— to  return  to 
the  first  owners.  If,  however,  the  lover  had,  while  courting, 
given  his  intended  a  kiss,  ho  was  to  lose  half  of  what  ho  had 
given.  This  was  not,  however,  to  be  the  ease  with  the 
woman,  who  might  kiss  as  much  as  she  chose  without  peril. 
Mr.  Burn,  in  his  notes,  points  out  that  the  law,  as  thus  laid 
down,  was  acted  upon  in  a  case  which  took  place  at  Exeter, 
Oct.  2 1,  1835,  where  the  magistrates  decided  that  tho  lover 
should  return  a  watch  to  his  intended,  whde  sho  was  to  give 
back  to  him  half  the  value  of  a  brooch. 

Burials  in  Linen. — The  law  against  the  interments  in 
linen  was  once  very  strictly  enforced.  The  following  entry 
in  tho  register  of  Gayton,  Northamptonshire,  will  bring  to 
tho  mind  of  the  reader  Pope's  lines  on  Mrs.  Oldfield,  tho 
actress : 

"  Odious !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  saint  provoke,"  &c. 

"1703.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Eellingham  was  buryed  April  5,  in 
Linnen,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  act  payd  fifty  shillings  to 
ye  informer,  and  fifty  shillings  to  j-e  poor  of  the  parish."  It 
appears  that,  in  some  parishes,  it  was  the  custom  for  tho 
clerk,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  tho  Burial  Service 
at  the  grave,  to  call  out,  "  Who  makes  affidavit?  "  Where- 
upon some  odo  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  came  for  ward 
and  made  oath  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  might  be,  was 
wrapped  in  woollen.  From  an  extract  from  the  register  of 
Hokington,  dated  13th  Oct.,  1078,  it  appears  that  the  maker 
of  the  affidavit  in  full  form  affirmed  that  the  deceased  was 
not  buried  in  "any  shirt,  shift,  shred,  or  shroud,  mado  or 
mingled  with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair,  gold,  or  silver,  or  other 
than  what  is  made  of  sheep's  wool  only;  nor  in  any 
coffin  lined  or  faced  with  any  cloth,  stuff,  or  any  other  thing 
whatsoever,  made  or  mingled  with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair, 
old,  or  silver,  or  any  other  material  but  sheep's  wool  only," 
We  may  add,  on  tho  authority  of  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Q«c- 
s,  that  tho  Narcissa  of  Pope's  lines  (Mrs.  Oldfield)  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  a  Brussels  laco  headdress, 
\  Holland  shift  with  tucker,  double  ruflles  of  the  same  lace, 
and  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

The  real  philosopher's  stono  is,  "Pay  as  you  go." 

A  wise  man  is  never  less  alone  than  when  he  is  alone. 

Pride  that  dines  with  vanity  too  often  sups  with  contempt. 

To  help  those  who  arc  helping  themselves,  or  who  only 
want  a  fair  start,  is  real  charity,  and  is  most  praiseworthy 
and  beneficial. 

Years  rush  by  ns  liko  the  wind.  We  see  not  whence  the 
eddy  comes,  nor  whitherward  it  is  tending;  and  we  seem 
ourselves  to  witness  their  flight  without  a  sense  that  we  aro 
changed ;  and  yet  Time  is  beguiling  man  of  his  strength,  as 
the  winds  rob  the  woods  of  their  foliage.  He  is  a  wise  man 
who,  like  the  millwright,  employs  every  gust.— Srott. 

TnE  object  of  speech  is  to  convey  truth ;  and  if  it  is  ever 
used  to  deceive,  it  is  a  wicked  abuse  of  one  of  the  best  bless- 
ings and  most  distinguished  faculties  allotted  to  man.  It  is 
a  crime  which  does  not  merely  consist  in  a  wilful  falsehood; 
it  extends  to  all  those  little  prevarications  and  mental  reser- 
vations which  mislead  the  judgment  of  others. — Mrs.  King. 

Old  Age. — A  healthy  old  man,  that  is  not  a  fool,  is  tho 
happiest  creature  living.  It  is  at  that  time  of  life  only,  men 
enjoy  their  faculties  with  satisfaction.  It  is  then  wo  havo 
nothing  to  manage,  as  the  phrase  is ;  wo  speak  tho  down- 
right truth,  and  whether  tho  rest  of  the  world  will  give  us 
the  privilege  or  not,  wo  have  so  little  to  ask  of  them,  that  we 
can  take  it. 

The  study  of  Nature  is  over  attended  with  pleasing  reflec- 
tions, and  the  study  of  botany,  in  particular,  independent  of 
its  immediate  use,  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  innocent.  It  be- 
guiles the  tcdiousness  of  the  road ;  it  furnishes  amusement 
it  every  footstep  of  the  solitary  walk ;  and,  above  all,  it  leads 
to  pleasing  reflections  on  the  bounty,  the  wisdom,  and  tho 
power  of  the  great  Creator. 

Above  all  things,  bo  on  your  guard  against  3-our  temper. 
It  is  an  enemy  that  will  accompany  you  everywhere  to  the 
last  hour  of  your  life.  If  you  listen  to  it,  it  will  frustrate  all 
your  designs.  It  will  make  you  lose  the  most  important 
opportunities,  and  will  inspire  you  with  the  inclinations  and 
aversions  of  a  child,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  gravest  in- 
terests. Temper  causes  the  greatest  affairs  to  be  decided  by 
.ho  most  paltry  reasons ;  it  obscures  every  talent,  paralyses 
every  energy,  and  renders  its  victims  unequal,  weak,  vile, 
and  insupportable. 


Published  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  tho  Office 
122,  Flcot-strcct,  London.  Bold  by  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsvendors. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Wjrttnuo. 

Horace  OreTillo  law  the  vehicle  rolling  away,  ho 
-  the  man  who  stood  beside  him  with  a 
moniacal  scow),  and  an  uplifted  hand. 
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'  replied  the  other,  quietly. 
>wn  R  :  it  18  your  work,  then  r 

»ho,  in  tbs  fiend's  name,  are  you  ?    How  dare 

stay  !"  exclaimed  the  other  ;  "  one  ijllWlitm 
if  I  am  to  jnwr  you." 
r  or  no  answer,  I  care  not,"  interrupted  the 
>at  I  warn  yon  that  you  play  a  desoerato  game. 
»ftVr  no  man  to  come  between  rne  and  rny  designs." 
'  But  if  ho  does  come  ?"  asked  »he  other,  coolly. 
'  "nyi  «t  will  be  the  w ors;  f  ,r  'iirn,  whoever  ho  may 
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be.  By  Heaven,  unless  you  toll  mo  what  Iia3  become  of 
that  girl,  I'll  dash  out  your  curwed  brains  here  whore 
yon  stand  !" 

He  raised  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  flourished  the 
SHIS  he  carried  menacingly  above  his  head. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  the  other,  grasping  his  own 
cano  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  was  quito  pre- 
pared to  guard  himself  against  attack  ;  "  1  shall  not 
refuse  to  answer  you  that  question.  The  answer,  in- 
deed, is  simple.  You  ask  where  that  lady  is  being 
conveyei.    I  reply  in  ono  word —she  is  being  driven 

"  What !  to  the  house  of  Lady  Grace  Dc  L'Olme  ?" 

"  To  the  house  of  Lady  Grace  Dc  L'Olme." 

"  And  you  have  dared  to  watch  me  and  to  betray  me, 
and  you  think  to  OHcapo  my  vengeance  ?  I  swear  bv 
all  that  is  holy,  if  you  either  know  or  have  revealed 
anything  that  may  injure  that  young  girl,  I  will  hunt 
you  down  as  the  bloodhound  hunts  down  tho  slave — to 
your  death." 

"  That  is  sour  determination  '<"  quietly  asked  the 
stranger.  "  S'ow  listen  to  me  :  I  have  hoard  enough 
and  trave  seen  enough  to  convince  mo  that  you  nro 
— there  is  no  other  name  for  it — an  unmitigated 
scoundrel." 

"  Sir '."  shouted  Horace,  fiercely. 


"  Excuse  me.  As  1  have  more  to  say,  and  as  a  crowd 
is  soon  collected,  you  will  do  well  to  listen  quietly.  I 
have  expressed  my  opinion  of  you  ;  and  1  will  tell  you 
on  what  it  is  founded.  I  will  only  go  back  to  the  night 
on  which  you  were  picked  up  for  dead  in  the  streets ; 
I  will  only  remind  you  that  you  were  then  conveyed  to 
tho  house  of  a  lady,  who,  from  a  feeling  of  charity  (rare 
as  it  is  noble),  gavo  you  the  shelter  of  her  own  house, 
und  placed  you  under  tho  care  of  her  own  physician." 

"  She  had  her  motives,  and  strong  ones,  too,"  growled 
tho  actor. 

"  Be  it  so.  I  was  prepared  to  find  her  maligned  by 
the  man  in  whom  her  goodness  only  begot  ingratitude. 
But  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  actions  ;  and  we  will 
contrast  hers  with  yours.  In  her  ladyship's  mansion 
was  a  young  girl,  over  whom  for  tho  moment  she  was 
exercising  maternal  care.  You  saw  this  girl ;  you  exer- 
cised some  fascination  over  her;  and  no  sooner  did 
returning  health  and  strength  permit  you,  than  you 
hs  itemed  to  display  your  gratitude  to  your  benefactress 
—  how  ?  By  betraying  and  seeking  to  effect  tho  utter 
ruin  of  that  innocent  girl." 

"These  are  strong  words,"  answered  the  actor. 

"  They  are.  Truth  is  strong  ;  and  thoy  are  true. 
You  do  not,  cannot,  pretend  to  deny  them." 

"  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  do  so.    I  MB  not  re« 
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sponsible  for  my  actions  to  every  casual  stranger  whom 
I  may  meet  at  a  street-comer." 

'•  You  are  responsible  to  tho  laws  of  society,  which 
you  have  outraged.  As  a  member  of  society  it  is  my 
duty  to  uphold  these  laws,  and  upon  that  I  base  my 
right  to  interfere." 

"  What,  as  between  man  and  wifo  ? 

"  No  ;  as  between  one  who  has  sacrificed  his  claims 
to  manhood  in  the  outrage  ho  has  perpetrated  upon  a 
loving  and  inexperienced  girl.  Man  and  wife!  do  you 
dure  to  call  the  impious  mockery  which  you  have  just 
perpetrated  a  marriage  ?  or  do  you  think  that  such 
outrages  can  be  done  unseen  ?  No  ;  Heaven  itself  in- 
terposes to  thwart  the  schemes  of  heartless  reprobates; 
and  it  was  more  than  chance  which  made  me  the  witness 
of  that  infamy." 

"  You  saw  tho  ceremony  at  yonder  house  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  And  you  are  not  afraid  to  confess  to  me  what  you 
have  seen  P" 

"  Afraid !  what  should  I  fear  P" 

"  The  fate  of  those  who  hold  forbidden  secrets." 
.  "Ha,  ha!  What  more?" 

"  Tho  vengeance  of  a  man  who  never  forgets  and 
never  forgives." 

"  Pshaw !  We  waste  our  time.  You  see  I  know  you ; 
your  proceedings  thus  far  are  transparent  as  villany 
ever  is.  And  now  I  warn  you.  Dare  to  take  one  step  in 
tho  assertion  of  your  pretended  rights — dare  to  lay  a 
finger  upon  that  young  girl  in  the  way  of  outrage,  and — 
so  much  do  I  heed  your  threats — I  will  publish  your  in- 
famy to  the  world,  and  bring  down  on  you  tho  puui^h- 
ment  you  deserve." 

He  turned  as  if  to  depart. 

An  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  tho  actor. 

"  You  co  to  denounce  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Indeed!" 

"  You  go  to  tell  the  story  of  what  you  have  seen,  and 
to  put  your  own  comments  upon  it  ? 
You  fear  so  ?" 

"  Pear !  I  know  it.  You  think  to  poison  Lady  Do 
L'Olmo  against  Aurelia." 

"Ah!" 

"And  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  Horace  Greville?" 

At  these  words  the  stranger  started  and  turned  pale. 

"  That  namo !"  ho  cried.    "  It  is  not  yours !" 

"  Not  mine  ?"  demanded  the  actor,  coolly. 

"  You  cannot  be  entitled  to  it !" 

"  At  least  I  have  borne  it  since  I  have  borne  a  name," 
■was  tho  reply. 

"  Can  it  bo  possible  ?  And  your  father — tell  me  P" 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  the  actor;  "but  on  this 
subject  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak.  I  do  not  share  my 
confidences  with  my  foes." 

"You  are  light,"  answered  tho  other;  "I  forgot 
that  I  appear  to  you  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an 
enemy ;  but,  if  what  I  would  learn  is  true,  even  though 
your  acts  were  blacker  a  hundred  fold  than  they  appear, 
I  would  forgive  them — rather,  I  would  believe  that  I 
am  self-deceived,  and  that  a  Greville  could  not  dis- 
grace himself." 

The  actor  did  not  respond. 

Ho  was,  in  fact,  waiting  for  his  "  cue." 

A  sudden  change  like  that  which  had  taken  place  in 
tho  mm  before  him,  at  the  casual  mention  of  his  name, 
cO'fld  only  be  accounted  for  on  serious  grounds. 

Bui  of  these  grounds  In  was  utterly  ignorant. 
-To  speak,  therefore,  mig  t  be  to  compromise  himself 
beyond  recall;  to  list.nw.i5  to  gain  the  chance  of  in- 
formation which  his  ingenuity  and  dramatic  skill  might 
turn  t  j  his  own  profit. 

"  You  are  silent,"  said  the  stranger,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"Silent!"  answered  the  actor.  "  You  have  accused 
rr.id  threatened  mo;  in  a  moment  you  seek  to  worm  out 
my  secrets  and  to  pa  tronise  me.  How  can  I  answer,  but 
a3  I  have  answered  ?  For  your  accusations,  threats, 
cajoleries,  I  have  only  scorn ;  for  your  actions  I  shall 
Lave — revenge :" 

it  was  in  his  be3t  stage  manner ;  but  it  did  not  pro- 
duce quite  the  eiTect  intended. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  here  is  a  mystery 
which  I  cannot  at  this  moment  fathom.  It  must  be 
s  lived ;  but  you  are  in  no  mood  to-night  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  it  will  involve.  I,  too,  am  strangely  moved  ; 
but  we  must  meet  again.  This  is  my  card.  Present  it 
when  you  will,  and  I  shall  receive  yon.  Meanwhile,  if 
y  vi  arc  a  Greville,  you  will  know  how  to  act  in  the 

Bur  of  this  night ;  if  not,  I  repeat  the  warning  I  have 
uttered." 

With  these  words  ho  left  the  spot. 

The  actor  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  the  course  he 
bIxo  ild  pursue.  His  impulse  was  to  follow  and  watch 
tha  man  who  had  so  strangely  interfered ;  but  on  second 
thoao-hu  ho  retraced  his  step3  to  the  Badger. 

"  Ha  meant  mischief,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "and 
wou'd  have  spoilt  my  game.  Strange  that  two  words 
sho  ild  bars  drawn  his  fang3 !" 

Under  the  1  imp  of  the  Badger  he  paused,  and  looked 
at  the  Baud  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 

Tho  name  upon  it  wa3  '■'  Sir  Melchior  Grange,"  and 
the  ad  b-p-,3  was  pencilled  in  the  corner. 

"  Sir  Melchior  Grange !"  exclaimed  the  actor,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  recall  the  name  to  his  recollection. 
"  If  I  h  id  heard  it,  I  could  not  have  forgotteu  a  name 
so  peculiar.  Who  is  he,  then  ?  What  could  have  put 
Lira  cu  our  scent  ?   How,  in  tho  ficnd'3  name,  did  he 


discover  what's  been  done  to-night?  And,  more  than 
all,  what  interest  can  ho  have  in  the  name  of  Horace 
Greville  ?" 

For  some  minutes  he  did  not  re-enter  the  house ; 

when  ho  did  so,  his  appearance  created  unbounded 
astonishment.  His  ghost  could  not  have  more  com- 
pletely scared  those  who  had  so  recently  assisted  in  the 
burlesque  of  tho  marriage  ceremony. 

"  Why,  -where  in  the  uamo  of  wonder  is  your — your 
bride  ?"  demanded  Parson  Claridge. 

"  Honeymoon  over  ?"  cried  tho  landlord,  laughing. 

"  Yes,"  answered  CJreville,  "for  the  present. 
_  Ho  did  not  deign  further  explanation  ;  but  lighting  a 
cigar,  retired  to  a  remote  seat  in  tho  smoke-clouded 
parlour,  to  think  over  what  had  happened,  and  to  plan 
out  his  future  lino  of  conduct. 

"At least,"  lie  said, "for  the preseut the  girl  is  mine." 

Yes;  the  girl  was  his — his  in  heart,  iu  soul,  in  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  her  being.  The  thought  of  this  was 
her  secret  joy  and  consolation ;  it  was  tho  only  antidote 
against  the  terror  which  at  that  moment  overwhelmed 
her. 

The  sudden  rolling  off  of  the  vehicle  had  at  first  sur- 
prised, then  alarmed  her. 

Why,  she  asked  herself,  had  not  Horace  entered  it? 
and  v.  hat  coidd  have  been  tho  meaning  of  a  parting  so 
abrupt  as  well  as  sudden  ? 

No  parting  word,  no  kiss,  no  syllable  of  the  future! 
This  was  not  the  parting  of  a  lover ;  certainly  it  was 
not  wiiat  a-wifo  had  a  right  to  expect  on  the  part  of  a 
husband.  She  had  seen  nothing  of  what  had  passed; 
but  she  did  her  lover  the  justice  to  believe  that  .some- 
thing unforeseen  had  led  to  this  strange  conduct. 

The  thought  of  that  filled  her  with  alarm. 

Without  mentioning  her  fears  to  her  companion,  she 
at  onco  grasped  the  check-string-,  and  stopped  tho  cab. 

"  Your  orders — what  are  they?"  sho  demanded  of 
the  driver. 

"  All  right,  miss,"  answered  tho  fellow,  roughly ; 
"  I've  got  'em." 
"  But,  where — whore  are  you  takiug'us  ?" 
"  Home,"  he  answered,  curtly. 

"And  the  gentleman  who  engaged  you— how  is  it 
that  he  is  not  here  r" 

'■'  Can't  say,  miss.    He  gave  his  orders." 
"  Did  he  order  you  to  drive  off  without  him  ?" 
"  He  did,  miss." 

She  did  not  believe  him.  Even  in  the  faint  rays  of 
the  lamps  she  could  detect  a  twinkle  in  bis  eye,  and  a 
grin  about  his  huge  mouth,  which  showed  her  that  he 
was  playing  falsely.    His  voice  also  betrayed  him. 

"  Stop!"  she  said ;  "  I  will  alight  here." 

"  Sorry,  miss,  but  I  don't  dare." 

"  Not  dare  f 

"No;  my  orders  was  strict.   I  was  to. drive  you 
home." 

To  the  house  ?"  cried  Aurelia,  in  alarm. 
"You're  right,  miss,  to  the  house.   They  was  the 
words." 

They  had  stopped  while  this  conversation  took  place  ; 
but  tho  cabman  now  touched  up  his  starved  beast  with 
the  whip,  and  abjured  it  to  "get  on." 

Aurelia  started  forward  in  terror.  Something  had 
happened,  then — sho  felt  that.  She  had  been  w  atched, 
tracked,  and  the  very  cabman  had  been  tampered  with, 
and  was  conveying  her  back  to  tho  presence  of  Lady 
Do  L'Olmo! 

Infatuated  as  she  was,  Aurelia  was  not  prepared  for 
that  step.  During  their  few  months'  intercourse,  feel- 
ings of  warm  affection  had  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of 
the  girl  toward  Lady  De  L'Olmo,  who  treated  her  with 
the  affection  of  a  parent,  and  only  hesitated,  fur  some 
reason  Aurelia  could  not  understand,  from  publicly 
adopting  her  as  a  daughter.  While,  therefore,  she  had 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  Horace  Greville,  whoso 
love  was  necessary  to  her  as  life  itself,  and  laid  con- 
sented to  the  secret  marriage,  she  was  not  prepared — 
indeed  she  had  not  the  moral  courage — to  own  what  she 
had  done.  More  than  this,  Aurelia  was  proud ;  she 
was  also  luxurious  iu  her  tastes ;  and  she  was  not  blind 
enough  to  throw  to  tho  winds  the  advantages  which  her 
position  secured  to  her. 

From  these  mingled  feelings  sprang  her  alarm. 

With  the  desperation  of  terror,  therefore,  she  again 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  vehicle ;  but  this  time  the 
driver  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  her  entreaties. 
He  refused  to  stop ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  only  urged 
his  horse  into  a  smarter  gallop. 

"  We  arc  prisoners !"  cried  Aurelia,  addressing  her 
attendant ;  "  but  no  ;  I  will  not  be  detained  even  here 
against  my  will !" 

"What  would  you  do?"  demanded  the  woman,  in 
alarm. 

"Do!"  answered  Aurelia,  her  eyes  gashing  and  her 
bosom  heaving,  "  I  will  jump  from  ft,  if  I  dash  myself 
to  pieces." 

She  had  her  hand  upon  the  door. 

The  attendant  had  risen,  and  laid  her  hands  im- 
ploringly upon  the  shoulder  of  the  wilful  girl ;  when, 
chancing  to  look  up,  Aurelia  saw  that  the  swiftly-pass- 
ing glare  of  the  cab-lamps  flashed  upon  a  muffled  figure, 
who  at  that  moment  emerged  from  a  side-street. 

This  apparition  raised  its  hand  by  way  of  signal. 

Instantly  the  cab  stopped,  and  tho  door  was  opened. 

"Alight  hero,"  said  a  strango  voice,  "  and  return  by 
the  garden  entrance  whence  you  came.  Keep  your  own  : 
counsel:  trust  no  one,  and  least  of  all — Horace  Greville." 


It  was  the  man  who  had  made  the  signal  who  spoke ; 
and  as  he  concluded  ho  disappeared.  As  soon  as  they 
had  alighted,  the  cab  also  rolled  off,  leaving  the  two 
women  standing  together  in  the  road. 

"  Oh,  Martha !"  cried  Aurelia,  as  soon  as  her  asto- 
nishment would  permit,  "  what,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  mystery  ?  We  arc  discovered — we  shall  be  be- 
trayed." 

It  wag,  perhaps,  a  friend,"  answered  the  woman. 
"No,"  cried  Aurelia;  "it  is  no  friendly  voice  that 
would  arouse  suspicion  in  my  breast  against  Horaco 
Greville — against  my  husband." 

It  was  with  a  strange,  half-pleased,  half-frightened 
sense  that  she  uttered  this  name.  It  seemed  tho  talis- 
nianic  word  that  opened  a  fresh  vista  in  her  life.  "  My 
husband — my  husband  !"  she  repeated,  as  they  neared 
the  house,  and  striking  across  the  lawn,  stole  iu  through 
the  garden-door.  "My  husband!"  she  murmured,  as 
sho  sought  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room. 

And  when,  an  hour  later,  Lady  Grace  entered,  and, 
with  a  smile  of  peculiar  significance,  said — 
"  Uemeniber,  Aurelia,  we  take  the  first  train" — 
And  when  she  answered  frankly,  "  Yes,  mamma," — 
The  thought  which  cheered,  sustained,  inspired  her, 
was  still  this. 

"  They  may  tear  me  from  his  side,  banish  mo  for 
ever  from  Iris  presence,"  she  exclaimed  j  "  but  he  is 
still — my  husband !" 

And  in  this  illueiou  she  slept. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE  BLUE  WI.VE. 

The  next  day  had  come. 

Aftpr  the  apparition  which  had  so  powerfully  moved 
her,  Violet  had  sunk  into  a  slumber  which  more  re- 
sembled stupor  than  natural  rest.  She  did  not  dream  ; 
she  was  unconscious  alike  of  iuiier  sensations  and  of 
outward  influences. 

Such  slumbers  succeed  great  mental  struggles  ;  they 
follow,  also,  violent  emotions  of  any  kind.  They  par- 
take less  of  sleep  than  of  lethargy. 

When  she  awoke  the  sun  was  shining ;  tho  sky  was 
blue  above  her  head ;  the  green  leaves  flickered  in  tho 
light ;  the  larks  were  singing  above  the  Heath — it  was, 
in  fact,  noon-day. 

Sho  knew  this  les3  by  the  radiance  and  tho  warmth 
than  from  the  absence  of  shadows  iu  all  surrounding 
things.  Only  under  tho  tent  was  there  shelter  from  tho 
blinding  light ;  and  even  there  the  shadow  was  not 
cool.  The  sun's  rays  pouring  upon  the  tent  rendered  it 
like  an  oven. 

Stepping  forth  into  the  sunshine,  Violet  gazed  anxi- 
ously around  her.  Not  a  form  met  her  view ;  not  a 
sound  disturbed  her  car  but  the  singing  of  the  birds 
and  the  hum  of  insects  in  the  balmy  air. 

"  Alone  !"  she  cried,  alarmed  at  finding  himself  thus 
deserted,  "  not  one  to  cheer  cr  to  protect  me  ?" 

In  the  first  moment  tho  sense  of  utter  loneliness  only- 
oppressed  her;  but,  as  she  stood  gazing  over  the  mists 
Heath,  the  feeling  of  a  grief  greater  even  than  the  great 
sorrow  which  had  for  days  oppressed  her  stole  into  her 
mind. 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  remember.  It  was  no 
dream — no  ghostly  spectre.  I  was  awake,  and  I  beheld 
Mm  here !" 

The  thought  of  this  was  so  painful,  that,  bright  as 
was  the  sunshine  around  her,  Violet  shuddered.  Apart 
from  other  considerations,  the  man's  nocturnal  vi.  it  to 
the  encampment  was  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion 
and  alarm. 

"  What  could  be  his  purpose  here.-with  these  people, 
and  at  such  an  hour?'  she  asked  herself;  "and  tho 
words  they  uttered — what  did  they  mean  ?  '  Mother !' 
he  called  her,  and  she  answered  as  a  mother  answers 
her  child — she  called  him  'Horace.'  Surely,  surely, 
there  is  some  mystery  here?  And  yet,"  sho  added, 
"  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  I  cannot  doubt  that  this 
woman  is  my  mother — since  sho  herself  gave  mo  proofs 
which  I  did  not  seek;  and  I  dare  not  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  memory  of  my  benefactor."  ' 

At  the  mention  of  Colonel  Heartlaw,  tho  bitter  tcar3 
coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  cannot  suspect  him  of  any  connivance  for  my  in- 
jur}' ;  and  I  cannot,  I  must  not  forget,  that  his  death 
has  given  to  my  simple  promise  more  than  the  sacred- 
ness  of  an  oath.  Yes;  I  have  sworn  to  thee,  oh,  my 
more  than  father !"  sho  cried,  dropping  upon  one  knee, 
"  to  love  and  to  wed  this  man ;  and,  Heaven  hollaing 
me,  I  will  keep  my  oath  !" 

Some  hours  had  elapsed,  and  tho  sun  was  already 
dropping  red  into  the  west,  when  sho  who  was  called 
the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye  returned. 

The  woman  was  unusually  stern  and  reserved;  and 
it  was  evident  to  Violet  that  something  had  occurred  to 
disturb  and  distress  her.  But  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  she  did  not  refer  to  it.  She  merely  uttered  a  few 
words  upon  tho  coldness  of  the  night,  and  busied  her- 
self in  kindling  tho  fire  of  dry  twigs  and  branches,  be- 
sido  the  flames  of  which  she  crouched  with  manifest 
satisfaction. 

"  Are  ye  not  cold,  child— cold  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 
"No,  mother,"  answered  the  ;:irl,  abstractedly. 
"  And  what  have  ye  eaten  ?   Nothing  ?    Sec,  here  is 
food,  and  wine — wine  that  will  make  your  eyes  glisten 
and  you  heart  leap,  as  a  maiden's  should  when  her  lover 
comes." 
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She  produced  from  a  lumper,  as  she  spoke,  the  re- 
mains of  a  roasted  chicken  and  a  botti  j  of  rare  wine. 

Faint,  hnnrrv,  and  wretched,  Violet  did  not  decline 
to  partake  of  these  unexpected  dainties.  But  they  were 
unshared. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  woman — who  sat  there 
gizin?  int 3  tne  fl  ;mcs  as  if  they  were  a  book  in  which 
she  restd,  and  watching  the  curling  smoke  as  if  ic  bodied 
forth  the  tenants  of  an  in-risible  world — that  she  was 
never  seen  to  eat  or  drink.  Whatever  sustenance  she 
had,  she  partook  of  alone.  Whatever  fed  the  warm 
current  of  life  in  that  mummy  form,  or  lent  the  won- 
drous lustre  to  those  mysterious  eves,  was  her  secret, 
a^d  no  mortal  shared  it." 

During  the  repast  the  woman  was  silent,  and  ap- 
parently too  absorbed  to  notice  what  passed  around  her ; 
oat  as  Violet  concluded,  she  pointed  to  the  almost  un- 
t.isted  wine  with  an  imperious  gesture. 

"  Drink  of  it,"  she  said,  "  it  will  refresh  yen." 

The  eirl  did  not  Tentnre  to  disobey,  and  drained  the 
little  Tessel  which  served  her  as  a  dnnkiug-cup. 

"  Good,"  said  the  woman ;  "  you  slept  last  night. 
Violet  f"  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Tea,"  answered  Violet. 

"And  soundly  ?   Yon  did  not  dream  r" 

"  A  little— a  very  little.;  ' 

"  Of  whom  ?  of  whom  ?" 

"  It  was  of  a  stranger  coming  to  the  camp." 

"  Aye,  and  yon  saw  him  :" 

"  Bat  for  a  moment." 
His  face  was  white — his  eyes  large  and  lustrous  ; 
Li,  figure  spectral?" 

'And  then  you  overheard.    Tell  me— tell  me  that 

''indeed  " 

"Nay,  you  must  have  listened.  The  young  are 
curious  aud  quick  of  ear.  You  listened — come,  his 
words,  Lis  words  . 

"  Indeed,  I  heard  none,"  answered  Violet.  It  was 
,the  vision  of  a  moment — vague,  ehadowv,  indistinct — 
and  \  reUpsed  into  deep  sleep." 

The  Witch  looked  at  the  speaker  for  a  moment,  and 
read  in  her  pale  face,  glowing  in  the  firelight,  a  trepi- 
dation which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

"  Girl,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  fierce  with  anger,  "  you 
are  deceiving  me!  You  heard  more,  and  you  remember 
more.  In  a  word,  you  did  not  dream — yon  saw ;  you 
did  not  fancy — you  plaved  the  listener." 

The  indignation  which  unjust  suspicion  ever  awakens 
in  the  voong  and  the  ingenuous1,  mantled  the  cheek  of 
Violet. 

"  You  are  cruel,  mother,"  she  said. 

"  So ;  but  I  would  be  satisfied." 

"  You  h3re  my  word,"  rejoined  the  other. 

<:  Yes;  but  I  need  more.  See!" 

Aj  3iie  spoke,  she  took  tin-  wine  from  the  spot  on 
which  Violet  had  placed  it,  and  pouring  out  a  cup  of 
the  ri;h  fliid,  held  it  toward  her  companion. 

"  Drain  this,"  she  said,  "  an  1  n  1  you  do  10,  pray,  if  you 
dare  prav,  that  it  may  nourish  yen  if  you  have  f-poken 
truly— poison  you  if  you  Imve  lied." 

Violet  to  >k  the  cup,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  raise 
it  to  her  hpi  in  attestation  of  the  truth ;  but  in  the 
very  act  ihe  paused,  and  da? hed  it  to  the  ground. 

"  No,  mother,"  she  cried,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  you 
have  ray  wurd-voa  hare  enough." 

For  a  moment  the  motherand  the  child  crazed  fixedly 
one  at  the  other,  then  the  woman  held  out  her  hind. 

"  Ye«,  Violet,"  she  raid,  "1  have  enough.  I  mi 
satisfied." 

Then  t  iming  to  the  fire,  she  muttered,  inly,  "  She 
need  drink  no  more ;  films  are  riiing  in  her  eyes ;  she 
will  soon  sleeo  as  she  slept  last  night." 

An'!  in  this  the  worain  not  d"--'ivfd  j  for  before 
Ion?,  symptoms  of  drowiines*,  the  effects  of  a  narcotic 
ndminuVered  in  the  wine,  beg.in  to  manifest  themselves. 
They  were  nut  powerful,  for,  in  fiet,  the  girl  had  taken 
bit  little;  bat  they  were  quite  sufficient  to  induce 
sle  *p,  and  she  soon  sank  exhausted  upon  the  rug  on 
which  she  sat. 

For  some  hours  she  was  ignorant  of  what  passed 
aroond  her. 

Whu  next  she  grew  in'o  conicioomes*,  the  evening 
hid  pn«t«d  in»o  the  dend  of  ni  •'..'.  lho  fire  was  i-xlin- 
gakned ;  and  tbe  light  of  its  flames  was  poorly  compen- 
»a'.  d  for  by  that  ot  the  moon,  over  which  clouds  were 
p-v-'-ir.g  rapidly  before  a  fr«'sl.'-ning  breeze. 

When  Violet  rested,  light  sear  ■••!•/  penetrated;  for, 
le  bet  surprise,  she  had  been  moved  bodily  from  the 
spot  on  which  she  had  fallen  asleep,  to  the  interior  of 
the  tent. 

The  aperture  in  the  rough  drapery,  however,  on  tbled 
tin  lrig  girl  t>  look  forth  ;  3a  1  ij  deny  so  r.ho  pet- 
<cafved  the  oxrtKues  of  two  figures  defined  afainst  the 

♦>ne  of  thr:.i"wn  the  eronehinff,  hooded  form  rrliich 
she  kawv  <o  wll ;  tlie  other  was  that  of  the  man  whom 


be  pitched ;  still  enough,  at  all  events,  for  occasional 
sentences  to  reach  tho  yet  drowsy  ear  of  the  listener 

"  You  saw  her,"  she  heard  the  woman  say ;  "  saw  her 
sleeping  by  the  lantern-light,  and  you  can't  say  but  she's 
a  beautv." 

l:Weil  enough,"  she  heard  the  man  answer,  care- 
lessly. 

'  Are,  and  she'll  be  rich  enough — I  tell  you  so — I 
who  don't  speak  without  book.  She'll  be  fair  and 
rich— fair  and  rich,  Horace,  and  she  may  be  yours  !" 

"  That's  all  well  enough,"  replied  the  man,  "  but  at 
this  moment  she  happens  to  be  fair  and  poor — fair  and 
penniless ;  and  that  wouldn't  suit  my  book  by  long 
odds.    I'd  rather  wait." 

'•  Wait !  what,  till  the  golden  moment's  past  ?  till  the 
fruit's  ripe,  and  plucked  by  other  hands  'i  No,  no ! 
this  is  the  time :  this  is  the  chance  I've  waited  and 
waited  for,  and  it  may  never  come  again.  I  hadn't 
hoped  more  than  that  your  good  looks  and  your  for- 
tune, with  what  I  can  do,  would  help  you  to  win  her. 
Bnt  Destiny  has  worked  for  you,  boy ;  it's  rolled  the 
golden  ball  to  your  feet,  and  you  must  pick  it  up." 

Yes,  when  I  know  it's  gold,"  he  replied :  "  but  you 
dream  you  see  fortunes  in  empty  money-bags.  This 
gold^-i  belt  that  you  have  chattered  of — where  is  it  ?" 

"  Within  your  clutch,  Horace  ;  within  your  clutch  ?  " 

"  Nonsense ;  it  has  no  existence  but  in  your  brain. 
And  for  this  golden  heiress,  what  is  she  ?  An  outcast 
orphan." 

"  To-day  an  outcast ;  to-morrow  a  princess." 

There  was  a  confident,  prophetic  tone  in  these  words, 
which  apparently  silenced  the  younger  speaker  for  a 
moment. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"What!"  A'iolet  heard  the  woman  answer;  "what, 
but  marry  her'r  " 

"  Poor  as  3he  is,  deserted  as  she  is  ?  "  ho  asked. 

"  Aye,  were  she  twenty  limes  the  poor,  wronged,  out- 
cast girl  you  think  her.  You  do  not  read  the  future, 
Horace;  seen  in  the  light  of  that,  the  present  is  not 
what  it  seems." 

"  Pshaw  !  enough  of  the  prophetic,"  he  replied ;  "  the 
time  has  come  for  action.  I'm  a  marked  man — a  doomed 
man,  for  aught  I  know,  and  I  dare  not  live  in  this  place. 
I  must  strike  a  blow  for  fortune,  and  away ;  it  don't  much 
matter  where,  but  it  must  be  where  I  can  feel  safe — 
where  I  don't  see  the  glitter  of  a  dagger  at  every  turn." 

He  shuddered  and  turned  while  speaking,  as  if  he 
half-felt  the  blade  of  the  assassin  at  his  ear. 

"  Bo  it  so,"  Violet  heard  the  Witch  answer ;  "  make 
this  girl  yours,  and  you  will  have  the  power  to  drag 
her  where  you  will." 

Throughout  this  conversation,  Violet  felt  instinctively 
that  she  was  the  subject  of  it,  and  that  it  was  her  fate 
which  was  being  thus  coolly  decided.  In  listening  to  his 
words,  all  the  aversion  which  she  had  from  the  first  felt 
toward  this  man  appeared  to  grow  and  intensify  within 
her.  Every  word  revealed  to  her  a  callous  heart,  a 
nature  utterly  selfish.  And  now  that  the  moment  seemed 
are  r  viehing  when  Fete  itself  threatened  to  bring  about 
tin"-  climax  she  feared,  yet  regarded  as  inevitable,  every 
moment  increased  her  anguish. 

"1  cannot  meet  him!  I  cannot  listen  to  him!"  she 
mentally  exclaimed.  "  At  least,  I  must  gain  some  re- 
spite from  this  trial." 

Even  while  this  thought  swept  through  her  brain, 
she  list"ucd— she  could  not  help  listening  to  what  passed 
so  near  her. 

"  But  whv  this  girlr"  tho  actor  said.  "Why  not 
another?  Why  not  sho  who  has  already  nltained  to 
rank  and  station,  and  who  would  be  content  to  die 
trammed  beneath  my  feet ':" 

"  Site  t"  cried  the  gipsy.   "  Do  you  dare  " 

"  Why  not  V 

"  Have  I  warned  you  in  vain  ?" 
'•  As  to  that  

"  Horace,"  cried  tho  woman,  fiercely,  "  disobey  me  in 
tin*,  aud  a  life's  repentance  will  not  redeem  the  horror 
of  the  past!" 

The  actor  hesitated ;  ho  seemed  about  to  speak,  but 
fearcl  to  do  so.  Ho  was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  con- 
fessing what  had  passed  at  tho  Badger  two  nights  be- 
fore ;  but  awe  of  the  woman,  and  tho  recollection  of  the 
sttunger  who  had  denounced  his  conduct,  alike  deterred 
hiin. 

"  No,"  ho  thought,  "I  can  keep  that  ns  a  hold  upon 
the  giel,  and  cither  marry  her  in  earnest  or  east  her  off, 
as  it  may  happen."  •*  • 

Thus  resolved,  ho  did  not  pursue  the  offensive  theme. 
"  YVm  have  this  girl  hero?"  ho  asked,  abruptly. 
"  Vcs:  in  the  tent." 
"  She  !-t  4  !  •••id  whfc'.  ):!>  1  i  •  od." 


"  No ;  sho  drauk  of  tho  blue  wine." 
"Sho  deeps,  then '(" 


1*  <ipy  «w  j***, 
;ed  in  a4n«t  Oil- 


'I he  n.^hi  wi 


"  Soundly." 

As  tiie  spoke,  the  woman  stepped  to  the  tent,  and 
with  her  Ion  .;,  lithe  arm  lifted  the  loose  curtain  which 
swung  at  the  arched  mtTSUSe  to  it.  At  tho  f  ame  mo- 
ment the  moon  burst  from  tho  rack  of  clouds  through 
which  it  had  long  draggled,  and  its  bright  light  Idled 
tho  tent. 

The  3  Hot  stooped,  peered  in  at  tho  r  pot  where  Violet 
:  had  reposed,  then  started  back, 
■to  thv.     "  MsUher/'  h-j  ssid, u  the  girl  i3  gone  1" 
and  the  1    "  ftone ':" 

roiees  to     It  was  tha  tmth«*the  tent  was  empty ! 
ey  might  I  ffe  b«  eonti.iMii  In  cwr  next.) 


THE  PATROL'S  STORY. 

A  TRUE  NARRATIVE. 

Several  years  ago,  shortly  after  my  appointment  to 
the  post  of  patrol  to  the  parish  of  Kempton,  a  murder 
of  a  peculiarly  atrocious  character  occurred  in  that 
neighbourhood.  There  lived  in  a  small  house  just  out- 
side the  town — about  half-a-mile  from  it — a  widow 
woman  of  a  very  eccentric  turn  of  mind,  who  possessed, 
or  was  supposed  to  possess,  a  very  extensive  store  of 
plate  and  money.  This  supposition  was  strengthened 
by  tho  fact  that  her  husband  had  been  a  silversmith 
and  jeweller,  and  he  had  died  shortly  after  retiring  to 
that  house. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Clayton  led  a  very  secluded 
life,  received  no  visitors,  and  guarded  her  house  with 
such  jealous  care,  that  no  one  saw  beyond  tho  outer 
door.  The  house  itself,  notwithstanding  its  near  proxi- 
mity to  the  town,  was  very  lonely;  it  stood  near  the 
river,  and  lying  some  hundred  3-ards  from  the  highway, 
was  partly  concealed  by  large  trees  and  evergreens. 
No  letters  ever  arrived  for  Mrs.  .Clayton,  nor,  during 
the  years  of  her  widowhood,  was  a  single,  individual 
known  to  enter  her  house.  When  the  body  of  her 
husband  was  conveyed  to  the  grave,  the  lower  windows 
were  secured  by  the  shutters,  and  ever  sinco  these 
shutters  had  remained  closed ;  nor,  upon  tho  applica- 
tion of  rate-collectors,  or  others  whom  business  took 
there,  was  she  known  to  open  the  door  unguarded  by  a 
chain.  She  usually  walked  to  the  village  once  a  week 
to  procure  her  provisions,  when  her  attire  was  of  a 
description  calculated  to  cause  the  observer  to  regard 
her  as  sunk  iu  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  Of  course, 
there  were  not  wanting  many  evil  reports  touching  tho 
means  by  which  she  had!  acquired  her  wealth,  nor  that 
she  was  in  tho  habit  of  holding  meetings  composed  of 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  world  in  her  house;  and  many 
were  sufficiently  uncharitable  and  credulous  to  believe 
them. 

The  house  in  which  the  murder  was  perpetrated  laid 
at  the  junction  of  my  nightly  round  with  that  of  my 
fellow-patrol,  and  we  frequently  met  at  that  spot  about 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  On  the  night  of  the  deed,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  rendezvous,  but  my  comrade  was 
uot  there;  consequently,  niter  wailing  a  short  time,  I 
turned  my  horse's  head,  and  trotted  up  the  narrow 
green  lane  that  led  to  Mrs.  Clayton's  domicile,  this 
being  my  usual  practice.  The  soft  turf  so  completely 
mumed  the  sound  of  my  horse's  hoofs,  that  I  was  able 
to  hear  a  distant  clock  strike  twelve ;  and  soon  after, 
when  I  was  about  twenty  yards  from  tho  house  before 
me,  I  was  startled  to  observe  a  light  shiniug  from  an 
upper  window.  I  say  startled,  because  I  never  observed 
such  a  thing  at  an  hour  so  advanced  in  that  house 
before ;  so,  reining  in  my  horse,  I  regarded  it  with  parti- 
cular attention.  It  was  rather  dim,  and  the  light  was 
evidently  being  moved  to  different  parts  of  the  rbom; 
but  owing  to  the  bearer  keeping  it  betweeu  himself 
aud  tho  window,  I  could  not  see  whether  it  was  borne 
by  man  or  woman.  I  rode  to  tho  garden-rails,  which, 
however,  kept  me  a  good  distance  from  the  house,  and 
watched  the  light  With  the  utmost  anxiety  until  it  dis- 
appeared. But  not  for  long  ;  it  appeared  shining  from 
the  adjoining  window,  by  which  I  knew  at  once  it 
had  been  carried  from  one  room  into  another.  It  ap- 
parently was  placed  on  tho  table  in  the  centre  of  tho 
chamber,  and  immediately  tho  figuro  of  a  man  was 
reflected  upon  tho  blind.  Shortly,  another  figure  ap- 
peared facing  him,  in  evident  agitation;  I  could  see 
the  shadow  of  a  woman  in  a  large  cap.  His  gestures 
seemed  of  a  threatening  character,  and  she  repeatedly 
raised  ono  hand  to  his  face,  seeming  to  defy  him.  I 
could  not  hear  their  voices,  but  I  watched  with  intenso 
anxiety;  for  although  nothing  had  transpired  to  war- 
rant my  interference,  I  scorned  instinctively  to  know 
that  mischief  was  impending.  They  remained  talking 
for  about  a  quartcr-of-an-hour,  when  the  woman  sud- 
denly raised  her  hand,  which  grasped  a  long  horse- 
pistol,  or  some  such  weapon,  and  immediately  there  was 
a  smothered  report,  followed  by  instant  darkness. 

I  immediately  dismounted,  and  attempted  to  scale  the 
garden-fence,  but  its  height  and  tho  darkness  rendered 
this  all  bnt  impossible.  At  least  ten  long  minutes 
elapsed  before  I  succeeded  in  my  purpose,  when  run- 
ning to  tho  door  I  knocked  lung  and  furiously.  No 
answer  was  returned.  The  most  profound  silence 
reigned  within,  and  not  doubting  that  a  fearful  tragedy 
had  occurred,  I  attempted  to  force  the  door.  My  ellbrts, 
however,  were  fruitless,  the  lower  windows  were  firmly 
secured,  and  the  house  seemed  impregnable.  In  this 
extremity,  my  best  plan  was  to  mount  and  rido  to  tho 
town  for  assistance ;  and  upon  this  reflection  I  imme- 
diately acted.  I  soon  relumed  with  thrco  patrols, 
leaving  a  crowd  of  frightened  townsfolk,  who  had  just 
turned  out  of  tho  various  alehouses,  to  hurry  after  us. 
As  wo  rode  swiftly  up  the  narrow  lane,  wc  all  four  dis- 
tinctly saw  a  light  flush  upon  the  bliha  61  the  window 
where  I  had  last  ecen  it,  out  it  almost  instantly  disap- 
peared. Wc  forced  the  garden-gate  with  a  crowbar, 
and  v  ith  haste  applied  tho  same  key  to  tho  hoiuc-door. 
This,  However,  defied  our  united  efforts  so  long,  that 
those  who  hud  followed  us  upon  foot  arrived  before  wo 
could  effect  an  entrance.  Wc  then  hastily  ran  upstairs 
with  our  lanterns,  and  nflcr  examining  ono  of  two 
rooms,  we  hit  upon  tho  0:10  in  which  U10  faUil  eL'tigglo 
h  id  t-:l:e:i  place.  Here  wo  hafl  fully  expected  (o'fiiid 
the  body  «  the  mail.  Imagine  Our  surprise  and  hoiioi? 


whcii  we  found  the  reputed  miser  stretched  upon  the 
hearth  m  her  bedclothes,  lifeless.  Two  terrible  stabs  in 
her  throat  at  once  indicated  the  means  by  which  she 
had  met  her  death,  and  her  right  hand  yet  firmly 
grasped  a  pistol,  her  long;  fingers  closed  round  the 
trigger,  whilst  her  left  hand  held  a  quantity  of  human 
hair,  which  she  beyond  doubt  had  torn  from  the  head 
of  her  murderer. 

The  surgeon  pronounced  life  quite  extinct,  and  we 
immediately  instituted  a  close  examination  of  the  pre- 
mises. A  forcible  entrance  had  been  made  through  a 
cellar- window,  which  was  level  with  the  ground  ;  and 
it  was  probably  through  this  the  ruffian  had  made  good 
his  escape,  whilst  we  were  forcing  the  door.  On  the 
stairs  we  found  a  knife,  deeply  stained  with  blood,  with 
a  long  string  to  it,  such  as  sailors  usually  wear  on  board 
ship.  Tliis  was  the  only  trace  beside  the  hair  that  we 
could  discover  ;  and  as  nothing,  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
had  been  taken  away,  we  anticipated  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  miscreant. 

I  will  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  excitement  that 
prevailed  next  day — the  empannelling  of  the  jury, 
and  of  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  house.  A  woman,  the  keeper  of  a  low  tavern, 
came  forward  and  stated  the  knife  found  had  been  in 
possession  of  a  sailor  in  her  house  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  that  he  left  her  house  at  ten  o'clock,  just 
two  hours  previous  to  the  murder.  She  gave  a  minute 
description  of  the  man,  describing  him  to  be  short  of 
stature,  with  sunburnt,  deeply-marked  features ;  and 
further,  that  he  had  an  anchor  marked  on  his  hand  in 
blue  ink.  Tins  was  very  important,  and  two  active 
detectives  forthwith  proceeded  to  act  upon  it,  and  no 
doubt  was  entertained  but  that  he  must  speedily  be 
captured.  Upon  this  the  jury  adjourned  for  two  days, 
and  I  was  deputed  to  guard  the  premises  at  night, 
whilst  a  comrade  had  charge  of  them  during  the 
day. 

The  gossip3  were  much  disappointed  when  an  inven- 
tory of  the  furniture,  &c,  was  taken;  for,  instead  of 
there  being  countless  thousauds  in  plate,  there  was  but 
two  hundred  pounds'  worth  ;  but  it  was  also  proved 
that  there  were  four  thousand  pounds  placed  to  her 
credit  in  the  bank  of  Wilts,  all  of  which  became  the 
property  of  the  crown,  no  next  of  kin  coming  forward 
to  claim  it. 

It  is  not  agreeable,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take 
charge  of  a  house  at  night,  but  it  is  much  less  so  when 
an  appalling  murder  has  been  committed  in  it.  In  spite 
of  the  utmost  resolution,  all  sorts  of  strange  thoughts 
rack  the  brain  ;  every  sound  has  something  weird  about 
it,  and  the  hours  sec-m  to  pass,  on  leaden  wings.  This 
was  the  first  time  such  a  duty  had  fallen  to  my  share, 
and  I  resolved  to  bo  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  In  furtherance  of  this  design,  I  pro- 
vided myself  with  some  spirits,  tobacco,  and  the  county 
paper,  and  as  soon  as  my  companion  had  departed  I 
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made  up  a  large  fire,  secured  everything  to  my  satsfac- 
tion,  and  sat  down  before  it.  Before  I  proceed  further, 
it  is  necessary  for  me,  in  order  that  I  may  be  fully 
understood,  to  briefly  describe  the  arrangements  of  the 
house. 

There  were  three  rooms  upstairs,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber below,  with  a  large  cellar  for  the  basement.  Any- 
one entering  the  house,  to  reach  the  upper  rooms,  must 
pass  through  the  back-parlour,  into  which  the  stairs 
opened.  Consequently,  this  par-lour,  which  I  appro- 
priated for  my  sitting-room,  had  two  doors  facing  each 
other,  or  nearly  so  ;  one  opening  to  the  stairs,  the  other 
into  the  hall,  with  the  cellar-steps  at  the  side.  This 
parlour  was  very  scantily  furnished,  containing  little 
else  save  a  deal  table  and  one  or  two  chairs :  the  former 
was  placed  under  the  window,  beside  the  fireplace, 
therefore  if  I  sat  by  it,  I  had  one  door  behind  me,  and 
the  other  nearly  facing  me.  With  this  explanation  I 
will  proceed.  I  laid  my  pistols  on  the  table,  trimmed 
my  lantern,  lighted  it,  and  put  it  aside,  so  that,  in  case 
of  emergency,  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  weapons  and 
light  readily,  though  what  I  had  to  fear  I  could  not 
define.  I  smoked  a  good  many  pipes,  and  I  am  afraid 
drank  more  spirits  than  was  altogether  wise;  conse- 
quently, as  my  watch  indicated  that  time  was  approach- 
ing eleven,  I  began  to  feel  very  drows}',  and,  leaning 
back  in  the  chair,  I  sank  into  a  deep  sleep.  I  slept  for 
about  an  hour,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  leg  of  wood 
falling  out  of  the  grate  ;  and  as  I  was  about  to  replace 
it,  I  distinctly  heard  a  dull  sound  overhead,  as  if  a  per- 
son had  stumbled  over  something.  I  listened,  but  not 
hearing  it  again,  I  concluded  I  was  mistaken,  and  de- 
termined not  to  sleep.  I  got  up,  poked  the  fire  vigo- 
rously, coughed  loudly,  and  then  resumed  my  seat,  and 
tried  to  fix  my  attention  on  the  newspaper. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  though  j 
for  the  room  over  the  parlour  was  the  one  in  which  the 
body  of  the  murdered  wenian  lay,  and  all  sorts  of 
absurd  speculations  were  running  through  my  mind  ;  so 
that  very  soon  the  paper  slipped  from  my  fingers,  and 
if  I  was  not  exactly  asleep,  I  was  quite  unconscious  of 
everything  around  me.  Suddenly  I  was  aroused  by  a 
sound  that  sent  an  electric  shock  through  every  nerve  in 
my  body.  I  may  perhaps  have  mentioned  that  the  stairs 
were  very  old  and  rickety,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
descend  them  without  causing  them  to  creak  loudly. 
I  was  instantly  wide  awake,  with  every  faculty  fully 
roused;  for  I  heard,  too  plainly  to  admit  of  the  least 
doubt,  a  stealthy  step  on  the  stairs.  The  little  door  at 
the  foot  was  partly  opened,  but  it  could  not  be  opened 
to  its  full  width,  -without  knocking  down  a  chair  that  I 
had  accidentally  placed  near ;  f  till,  as  it  turned  towards 
me,  any  perscs  on  the  other  side  of  it  could  easily  watch 
me  through  the  space  between  the  lunges.  As  this 
idea  struck  me  I  sat  quite  still,  feigning  sleep,  whilst 
the  blood  was  rushing  wildly  through  every  vein ;  but 
I  warily  -watched  the  door.    About  ten  minutes  passed 


in  torturing  suspense,  then  the  bottom  stair  cracked, 
and  the  door  slightly  moved.  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  was  slightly  agitated,  not  to  say  alarmed ;  for, 
be  it  remembered,  I  was  in  a  lonely  country  house,  the 
scene  of  a  dreadful  tragedy  ;  and  I  could  not  by  any 
means  be  sure  as  to  whom  my  invisible  visitant  was. 
Still,  self-preservation  demanded  that  I  should  be  cool 
and  collected,  and  ready  to  spring  to  my  feet  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  I  patiently  waited.  The  door  opened 
slowly— inch  by  inch — then  came  suddenly  against  the 
chair  with  a  noise.  I  pretended  it  had  roused  me,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  to  assume  a  better  position  for 
reaching  my  pistols,  and  then  remained  quiet.  Teu 
minutes  or  more  passed,  then  a  human  hand  was  passed 
through  the  aperture  of  the  partly-opened  door,  and 
was  laid  on  the  chair  to  cautiously  remove  it.  My  ex- 
cited nerves  refused  to  be  longer  controlled.  I  grasped 
my  pistol,  fired  at  the  hand — missed  it — rushed  to  the 
door,  but  saw  no  one !  Then,  taking  my  second  pistol, 
I  took  the  candle  and  hurried  up  the  stairs.  The  door 
of  the  chamber  in  which  the  murdered  woman  lay  iras 
open,  although  I  had  carefully  closed  it ;  but  not  a 
sound  disturbed  the  awful  silence.  Ah !  had  I  known 
then  the  imminence  of  the  danger  that  threatened  me 
at  that  moment,  I  might  well  have  trembled  !  I  stood 
irresolute,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  a  loud  knock- 
ing sounded  upon  the  house-door.  I  reached  it  in  a 
second,  and  opening  it,  discovered  two  constables  with 
excited  and  anxious  faces.  They  had  come  round  to 
see  if  things  were  all  right,  and  were  approaching  the 
house  when  the  report  of  my  pistol  reached  them.  To 
their  hurried  questions  as  they  followed  me  into  the 
parlour,  I  gave  equally  hurried  replies,  and  as  concisely 
as  possible  related  what  had  happened.  They  looked 
at  each  other,  glanced  at  me,  and  dubiously  at  the  half- 
emptied  spirit-bottle,  then  laughed  aloud. 

"  Why,  Maitland,"  said  one  of  them,  "  what's  this 
you've  been  dreaming  ?  Faith !  it's  just  lucky  it  was 
not  the  superintendent  that  came,  or  he'd  have  looked 
twice  at  yonder  brandy-bottle  !  ' 

"  If  you  don't  believe  it,"  said  1,  seizing  the  candle, 
"  come  up  and  search  the  place.  Do  you  think  I  am 
mad  P" 

I  led  the  way  up  the  narrow  stairs,  followed  by  my 
comrades,  who  were  inclined  to  treat  the  mst'er  with  a 
levity  exasperating  in  the  extreme. 

I  had  reached  the  top,  and  was  in  the  act  of  entering 
the  chamber,  when  the  candle  was  knocked  out  of  my 
hand,  and  a  tremendous  blow  from  a  powerful  arm 
stretched  me  on  the  floor.  A  dark  body  rushed  past 
me,  and,  coming  violently  in  collision  with  the  consta- 
bles on  the  stairs,  they  fell  heavily,  and  rolled  into  th9 
sitting-room,  whilst  a  strange  voice  was  vociferating  a 
volley  ot  oaths  and  curses.  Collecting  my  scattered 
faculties,  I  rushed  down,  and,  taking  ray  lantern  which 
stood  on  the  mantel-shelf,  I  turned  on  the  light,  and 
beheld  an  amazing  scene.    My  two  companions  were 
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stretche-l  ou  the  floor,  one  of  them  firmly  grasping  a 
disguised  sailor,  who  was  making  desperate  efforts 
to  tear  liimself  from  the  patrol's  resolute  grasp, 
whilst  the  other  was  so  shaken  hy  the  fall  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  moving.  I  lost  no  time  in  assisting  to  cap- 
tare  the  sailor,  and  in  fire  minutes  we  had  him  safely 
bound  hand  and  foot.  We  were  all  more  or  less  in- 
jured, but  a  glass  of  brandy  restored  U3  in  some  degree, 
and  we  at  once  saw  how  matters  stood.  There  lay,  in 
impotent  and  sullen  fury,  the  man  alter  whom  there 
was  such  s  vigilant  search,  and  who  was  the  actual 
murderer.  Whilst  we  imagined  he  was  miles  from  the 
•pot,  if  not  noon  the  ocean,  he  L'td  r.-i-er  ''<><*;i  <-<>/.<  of  the 
fcvtw  I  Concealed  in  a  narrow  closet  in  the  chamljer 
upstairs,  the  door  of  which  so  exactly  tallied  with  the 
wainscotinsr-panels,  that  when  shut  it  had  missed  our 
notice,  he  had  safely  escaped  us  for  the  time.  Three 
days'  and  nights'  confinement  without  food,  and  left  to 
his  own  thought*,  had  rendered  him  desperate  ;  and  he 
ha/1  endeavoured  to  efTect  his  escape  whilst  I  slept. 
His  escape  was  of  course  frustrated,  and  he  was  in  due 
time  brought  to  trial.  He  confessed  everything,  only 
urging  in  palliation  of  the  murder,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  destroying  his  victim  until  she  fired  at  him, 
and  narrowly  escaped  killing  him  ;  then,  every  bad 
passion  in  his  nature  being  awakened,  her  death  almost 
instantly  followed.  A.  C.  U. 


A  Woeld  WITHOUT  Sunday  !  —  Think  how  the  ab- 
straction of  the  Sunday  would  hopelessly  enslave  the 
working-classes,  with  whom  we  are  identified.  Think 
of  labour  thns  going  on  in  one  monotonous  and  con- 
tinons  and  eternal  cycle — limbs  for  ever  on  the  rack,  the 
finders  for  ever  playing, the  eye-balls  forever  draining, 
the  brow  for  ever  sweating,  the  feet  for  ever  plodding, 
the  brain  f  ir  ever  throbbing,  the  shoulders  for  ever 
droowng,  the  loins  for  ever  aching,  and  thd  restless 
mind  for  ever  scheming.  Think  of  the  beauty  it  would 
efface,  of  the  merry-heartedness  it  would  extinguish,  of 
the  giant  strength  it  would  tarne,  of  the  resources  of 
nature  it  would  exhaust,  of  the  aspirations  it  would 
crush,  of  the  sickness  it  would  breed,  of  the  projects  it 
would  wreck,  of  the  groans  it  would  extort,  of  the  lives 
it  would  tmrnolate,  of  the  cheerless  graves  it  would 
prematurely  dig.  See  them  toiling  and  moiling,  grind- 
ing and  hewing,  weaving  snd  spinning,  sowing  and 
gathering,  mowing  and  reaping,  raisin/  and  building, 
digging  and  planting,  unloading  and  storing,  striving 
aad  straggling— in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  in  the  gra- 
nary and  in  the  born,  in  the  factory  and  in  the  mill,  in 
the  warehooa*  and  m  the  shop,  oa  tho  mountain  and  in 
the  dtfcch,  on  the  roadside  tad  in  the  wood,  in  the  city 
and  m  the  country,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  shore, 
On  the  earth  in  d.iy*  of  brightness  and  of  gloom. 
What  a  sad  rieture  »h«  ""  rid  ••'ould  pr'-s^nt  if  w.  had 
no  Stindafy ! 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  LOVERS'  PARTING. 

"Oh,  these  are  partings  such  as  rend 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts  ;  for  who  can  guess 
If  ever  more  shall  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  dawn  so  sweet,  such  awful  morn  can  rise?" 

Bmoir. 

,:  Has  your  ladyship  seen  the  new  English  beauty?" 
said  a  foreign  Duke,  in  French,  to  a  lady,  yassie,  blonde, 
and  with  some  remains  of  beauty,  who,  with  a  hand- 
some, beautifully  dressed  daughter  on  her  ami,  and  a 
diplomatic,  pale,  stem-looking  husband  by  her  side, 
liad  just  arrived  at  the  ball.  * 

"No;  I  have  seen  nothing  very  beautiful,  or  very 
new."  languidly  replied  the  lady.  "What  is  her  name  ? 

"  Ah !  that  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  but 
if  your  ladyship  will  accept  my  arm,  I  can  lead  3-ou  to 
the  quadrille  where  she  is  dancing ;  and  I  think  you 
will  own  that  a  more  lovely  creature  never  came  even 
from  the  Isle  of  Beauty." 

"  And  is  this  miracle  of  loveliness  well-dressed  ?" 

"Exquisitely!  Nothing  in  the  room  approaches  her 
in  this  respect,  your  ladyship  and  your  fair  daughter  of 
course  excepted." 

"  And  how  does  she  dance  ?" 

"  Admirably !— with  an  ease,  a  grace,  and  a  lightness 
quite  inexpressible." 

Her  ladyship's  curiosity  was  excited.  She  had  hoped 
and  cxpf  ci  ed  lliat  her  own  daughter  would  have  been 
the  belle  of  that  ball  ;  and  as  she  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  girl,  a  very  fino  dancer,  and  tastefully 
set  off,  perhaps,  had  Edith  not  been  present,  she 
might  have  carried  off  the  palm  for  beauty  and  grace. 

The  crowd,  which  lrad  closed  round  the  quaurillo  to 
see  Edith,  made  way  for  the  Duke  (himself  an  ambas- 
sador), and  for  tho  lady  on  his  arm,  and  the  young  belle 
on  hers  ;  the  stem,  diplomatic  husband  was  close  besido 
them.  Edith  at  that  moment  was  gracefully  advancing 
alone  in  VV.U  to  meet  Arthnr.  A  soft  blush  mantled 
her  fair  cheek  as  she  raised  to  his,  eyes  full  of  the  light 
of  love. 

"She  is  indeed  a  beautiful  person!"  said  tho  lady. 
"  For  once,  Duke,  my  expectations  arc  surpassed.  Wlio 
U  elegant  young  Baa  with  whom  »hp  is  dancing  ? 
and,  above  all,  who  is  the  lovely  creature  herself?  I 
have  a  fancy  I  have  seen  that  sweet  faco  before,  but  I 
Oamot  remember  where." 

"  I  will  go  and  inquire  of  our  noble  hostess,"  said  the 
On  W.. 


Presently  he  returned. 

"  The  name  of  la  belle  Anglaise,"  he  said,  "  is  Hiss 
Edith  Lorraine ;  and  she  is  here  with  a  Mrs.  Croft,  and 
that  lady's  son  and  daughter.  The  son  is  that  young 
man  whom  your  ladyship  admired  just  now  ;  the  daugh- 
ter is  that  pretty,  sprightl}-  little  brunette  in  amber 
crape,  with  the  wreath  of  yellow  roses  in  her" black 
hair.  See!  she  is  now  balanc6iii'j  to  her  partner,  tho 
young  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh.  But  what  ails  your 
ladyship  ?    Are  you  not  well  ?" 

Tho  Duke  might  well  ask  that  question,  for  Lady 
Hauteville  (the  reader  has  probably  suspected  that  it 
was  she),  yes,  Lady  Hauteville,  Edith's  mother,  has 
seen  her  child  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  year! 
The  little,  wan,  moon-eyed,  carrotty  cripple,  whom  she 
so  heartlessly  sent  from  her,  now  dances  gracefully 
before  her,  in  face  and  form  the  loveliest  creature  sho 
hud  ever  beheld. 

The  Duke  has  been  called  away  to  escort  his  Duchess 
to  her  carriage ;  convulsively  Lady  Hauteville  clutches 
the  arm  of  her  pale,  stem  husband. 

"  Hnnteville, '  she  whispers,  "  do  you  see  that  beauti- 
ful girl  in  white,  with  tho  blush-roses  p" 

"  Yes." 

He  was  laconic,  but  even  he  had  been  struck  by 
Edith's  charms. 

"  She  is  Edith— our  Edith  !  The  little  carrotty  crip- 
ple has  grown  into  that  most  beautiful  of  girls." 

"  Indeed,  then,  it's  high  time  wc  had  her  home." 

"  I  think  so,  too.  Oh,  that  wily,  designing  woman — 
that  base  Mrs.  Croft — how  she  has  deceived  me!" 

"Nay,  I  remember  she  said  Edith  was  strong  and 
well.    I  think  you  have  deceived  yourself." 

"  That  snob  who  is  dancing  with  Edith  is  old  Croft's 
grandson." 

"  Tush  !  I  was  thinking  what  an  elegant  young  man 

he  was.  There  is  something  about  him  that  recalls  

Ah  !  no  matter — I  am  certain  he  is  no  snob." 

"  Old  Croft's  grandson  must  ho  a  snob,"  said  Lady 
Hauteville. 

###*** 
The  dance  was  over.  Ludy  Hnnteville,  leaning  on 
tho  arm  of  the  Duke,  who  had  rejoined  her,  suddenly 
met  with  Mrs.  Croft  in  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  crowd 
of  Parisian  beaux  and  belles.  Tho  innate  and  cringing 
toadyism  of  Mrs.  Croft's  nature  was  seen  in  the  abject 
humility  of  her  obeisance.  Lady  Hauteville  treated 
with  cold  hauteur  the  woman  to  whom  she  had  en- 
trusted her  daughter.  She  never  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  her,  but,  requesting  Mrs.  Croft  to  follow  her,  led 
the  way  to  an  anteroom,  and  insolently  announced  her 
intention  of  resuming  tho  guardianship  of  her  daughter, 
and  taking  her  back  to  England  with  ner  in  a  few  days. 
Edith  was  then  sent  for;  Lady  Hauteville  pressed  her 
to  her  side,  if  not  her  heart,  and  Ida  coldly  embraced 
her  long-absent  sister.  Edith  could  hardly  repress 
her  tflari  when  sho  heard  she  was  at  onee  to  tak" 
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lcavo  of  the  Crofts,  and  to  accompany  her  mother  flPthe 
Hotel  da  Louvre.  It  pained  the  affeetionato  girl  to  the 
heart  to  hear  Lady  Hauteville  so  haughtily  and  coldly 
desiring  Mrs.  Croft  to  send  all  Miss  Edith  Lorraine's 
things  to  the  hotel. 

"  We  will  now  return  to  the  ball-room,"  said  Lady 
Hauteville ;  "  for  your  sister  Ida  is  engaged  for  the 
supper  dance." 

"  So  am  I,  mamma,"  said  Edith  ;  and  before  her 
mother  could  question  hgr  or  interpose,  she  took  the 
arm  which  Arthur,  who  was  looking  out  fur  her,  offered, 
and  was  shut  in  with  him,  by  the  brilliant  crowd  which 
shut  her  out  from  her  mother. 

Well  were  Arthur's  d;irk  presentiments  realised  now. 
Poor  Arthur!  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  had 
happened.  He  did  not  know — ho  had  not  even  guessed 
— who  the  cold,  fashionable,  scornful  lady  was,  who  had 
watched  Edith  and  himself  so  narrowly  during  the  last 
quadrille.  Alas !  his  worst  anticipations  are  more  than 
equalled.  They  aro  to  part — to  part  at  once — that  very 
night,  never  to  meet  on  an  equality  again !  He  is  so 
agitated,  he  can  scarcely  control  his  emotion;  and  her 
tears  will  drop  amid  the  flowers  of  her  bouquet. 

The  dance  over,  while  every  other  pair  hastens  to  the 
supper-room,  Arthur  leads  Edith  into  a  deserted  alcove 
full  of  flowers ;  and  there  the  pale  and  hapless  lovers 
exchange  vows  of  eternal  constancy  and  deathless  love  ; 
and  one  parting  kiss  seals  those  vows.  They  were 
slowly  leaving  that  alcove,  when  the  Marquis  of  Dun- 
stanburgh  appeared. 
_ "  I  am  sent  by  Lady  Hauteville  to  conduct  you  to  her 
side  at  the  supper-table,"  he  said. 

"  My  partner  i3  escorting  me  thither,"  said  Edith, 
proudly,  clinging;  to  Arthur's  arm. 

Both  felt  that  it  was  the  last  time  for  a  long,  dreai-v, 
indefinite  period,  that  she  would  lean  on  that  manly 
arm,  and  look  up  into  that  dear  face,  or  he  press  that 
little  taper  hand  to  his  side,  and  gaze  into  her  glorious 
eyes. 

Oh !  what  pangs  wero  in  reserve  for  Edith,  when  her 
mother,  who  had  kept  a  place  for  her  and  for  tho  Mar- 
quis at  the  supper-table,  with  a  haughty  bow  dismissed 
Arthur.    The  evening,  begun  in  Love  and  Hope,  ended 

in  Darkness  and  Despair ! 

Edith,  in  spite  of  her  mother's  sneering  surprise  and 
anger,  sought  out  Mrs.  Croft,  to  take  an  affectionate 
leave  of  her  and  Gloriana ;  and  holding  out  her  hand  to 
Arthur,  with  a  courage  for  which  we  honour  her,  asked 
him  to  put  ou  her  opera-cloak,  and  to  hand  her  to  the 
carriage.  This  was  all  she  could  do  to  show  her  pre- 
ference, her  constancy,  her  resolve ;  and  the  thought  of 
this,  comforted  Arthur  during  many  a  long,  sleepless 
night. 

But  he  saw  her  no  more.  Lady  Hauteville  left  Paris 
suddenly— no  one  knew  why;  and  Edith  and  Arthur 
were  parted. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

"  Sure  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die,  my  soul. 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  hast  tho  gulf  in  view ! — 
That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repass'd, 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side." 

BtAIH. 

The  secret  of  Lady  Hauteville's  sudden  departure  was 
not  known  in  Paris  for  some  time,  but  we  have  no  wish 
to  keep  our  dear  reader  in  tho  dark,  and  thereforo  we 
will  at  once  own  that  it  was  caused  by  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  the  north,  which  announced  that  the  Earl  of 
Rockalpine  had  had  an  attack  of  a  kind  very  closely 
resembling  a  fit. 

Lady  Hautevillo  did  not  communicate  to  Edith  the 
tidings  she  had  received,  else  she  would  have  discovered 
a  fact  of  which  she  had  no  idea ;  namely,  that  Edith 
■was  deeply  and  affectionately  attached  to  her  grand- 
father. But  no  details  of  her  child's  outer  or  inner  life, 
during  her  abode  with  the  Crofts,  were  known  to  Lady 
Hauteville. 

There  had  been  a  time  (much  as  her  Ladvship  af- 
fected to  despise  Mrs.  Croft)  when  (as  girls)  they  had 
been  almost  on  an  equality ;  but  that  was  before  Sir 
James  Armstrong  became  .a  great  man  and  a  million- 
aire. Lady  Hauteville  affected  a  total  forgetfulness 
and  an  entire  oblivion  of  those  early  days,  of  which, 
when  first  she  met  with  Mrs.  Croft  at  Rockalpine,  the 
latter  had  been  so  proud.  When  first  Mrs.  Croft  tried 
to  recall  to  her  ladyship's  mind  that  they  had  attended 
the  same  dancing-school,  and  had  met  at  tho  same 
friends'  houses  at  Christmas,  in  Newcastle,  Lady  Haute- 
ville cut  her  short  by  coldly  saying — "  I  do  not  re- 
member the  circumstances  to  which  you  allude,  Mrs. 
Croft ;  as  far  as  my  recollection  goc3, 1  was  never  per- 
mitted to  visit  any  people  who  lived  in  Newcastle. 
Both  Sir  James  and  Lady  Armstrong  were  so  very  par- 
ticular with  whom  I  associated." 

Mrs.  Croft  had  perception  enough  to  deduce  from  this 
remark  that  Lady  Hauteville  was  ashamed  of  her  early 
days  and  their  associations;  and  she  had  tact  enough  to 
avoid,  in  future!  all  reference"  to  the  past,  upon  which 
ti-e  had  honed  to  build  an  intimacy  and  a 'friendship 
with  Lady  Hauteville. 

When  Lady  Hautevillo  coldly  announced  to  her 
(laughters  Ida  and  Edith  that  they  must  prepare  at 
bnco  to  accompany  her  to  England,  tho  effect  on  the 
two  rirh  was  a>  different  as  their  tenvoers  and  charac- 


ters. Ida,  quite  thorough-bred  in  her  coldness  and  im 
passability,  made  no  remark,  no  objection  ;  one  place 
was  to  her  much  tho  same  as  another,  and  as  long  as 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  same  luxuries,  tho  same 
amusements,  it  mattered  not  to  her  whether  she  was  in 
Loudon  or  Paris.  Self,  self,  self!  like  so  many  of  the 
daughters  of  fashion,  vanity,  and  ambition,  sho  had  no 
other  idol,  object,  or  consideration ;  if  she  cared  for  any 
body  but  herself,  it  was  for  her  brother  Brian. 

Edith,  on  tho  contrary,  cared  little  for  herself.  She 
was  as  warm  and  enthusiastic  as  Ida  was  cold  and 
indifferent. 

"  Oh !  mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  we  are  really 
going  eo  soon,  I  hope  you  will  let  mo  drive  at  once  to 

Mrs.  Croft's,  to  take  leave  of  her,  of  Gloriana,  and  " 

And  of  that  forward  snob^  Old  Croft's  grandson  ?" 
sneered  Lady  Hauteville.  "No!  I  thank  you,  my  love ; 
my  great  wish  is  that  you  should,  as  quickly  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  forget  the  existence  of  thoso  plebeians  !" 

"  Forget  them !"  cried  Edith,  tho  tears  rushing  to 
her  eyes,  and  burning  crimson  suffusing  her  face. 
"Forget  those  who  nursed,  loved,  cherished,  and  com- 
forted me  when  I  was  the  despised  little  carrotty  cripple, 
whose  pale  sharp  face  and  halting  gait  disgusted  and 
estranged  even  her  own  mother!  Forget  the  constant 
kiuduess  of  years !  Forget  Mrs.  Croft — forget  Gloriana ! 
Oh,  mamma  \ 

"  Well,  if  you  cannot  forget  those  exquisite  specimens 
of  bon  ton,  good  breeding,  and  fashion,  at  any  rate  I 
hope  you  will  forget  that  ugly,  pallid,  low-bred  young 
man,  01d»  Croft's  grandson !  I  really  don't  know  his 
name — I  doubt  if  he  have  one !  I  remember  hearing 
something  to  that  effect,  which,  as  I  have  so  supreme  a 
contempt  for  the  whole  Croft  family,  has  quite  escaped 
my  memory ;  but  I  do  remember  all  sorts  of  unpleasant 
stories  about  that  young  man's  mother,  Old  Croft's 
daughter — a  vain,  silly,  low-born  beauty,  and  whom  the 
late  Lady  Rockalpine  foolishly  educated  and  introduced 
as  a  lady.  I  believe  she  went  wrong,  and  that  in  reality 
the  young  upstart  has  no  name  !  But  whether  ho  have 
or  not,  pray  banish  him  from  your  memory,  Edith, even 
if  the  lovely  Mrs.  Croft  is  to  be  for  ever  enshrined 
there  !  Vulgar  women  are  bad  enough ;  but  a  snobbish 
young  man — oh !  tho  idea  of  such  a  creature  quite 
overpowers  me  !  My  Ida,  baud  mo  your  vinaigrette. 
When  I  think  of  that  young  upstart,  I  fancy  I  smell 
cigars,  and  onions  and  garlic,  and  cheese  and  red  her 
rings,  and  beer,  and  :  il  the  horrible  things  such  erea 
tures  delight  in !" 


"  Arthur  is  no  snoi 
Edith,  with  a  flood  I 
never  drinks,  never  i 
or  red  herrings ;  hi 
quintessence  of  intel 


namma!"  passionately  exclaimed 
f  tears.  "  Arthur  never  smokes, 
aches  onions  or  garlic,  or  cheese 
is  the  soul  of  refinement — the 
ect — the  pride  and  glory  of  his 
college  and  his  tutors.  Twice  has  he  saved  my  life  at 
the  imminent  peril  of  his  own!  He  is  the  noblest, 
bravest,  most  gifted,  and  best  of  men — the  most  refined 
and  well-bred  of  gentlemen ;  whatever  his  parentage 
may  be,  Arthur  is  one  of  Nature's  noblemen  !  And  he 
is  so  virtuous,  so  good,  and  speaks  so  tenderly  of  his 
mother,  that  I,  for  one,  can  never  believe  that  she  was 
aught  but  the  angel  of  goodness  and  purity  he  believes 
her  to  have  been.  Do  not  be  angry,  mamma,  when  I 
say  that  I  never,  never  can  forget  what  ho  is,  and  what 
I  owe  him  !" 

"  You  will  find  you  both  must  and  can  forget  all  about 
such  a  person  !"  said  Lady  Hauteville,  as,  reclining  in 
an  easy-chair,  she  gazed  at  Edith's  agitated  features  and 
manner  with  a  cool  mockery,  which  Ida's  handsome 
young  face  reflected  in  a  softer  sneer. 

"My  Ida,,*  continued  Lady  Hauteville,  "Edith  shall 
take  a  part  in  Lady  Bessborough's  private  theatricals. 
I'm  sure  she'll  make  a  great  hit  in  high  tragedy." 

"  I  dare  say  she  will,  coolly  replied  fair  Ida,  "  only 
I  don't  think  Lady  Laura  will  resign  in  her  favour." 

"  Then  we'll  have  a  performance  at  our  own  house," 
said  Lady  Hauteville  ;  "  I'm  resolved  Edith  shall  play 
Belvidei"a  and  Mrs.  Haller." 

"  You  will  not  really  refuse  to  let  me  wish  Mrs. 
Croft  and  her  family  good-bye,  mamma  P"  sobbed 
Edith. 

"  Indeed,  I  must  do  so,  my  love  !"  said  Lady  Haute- 
ville. "  Mrs.  Croft  is  a  very  vulgar  person ;  she  is, 
besides,  a  very  artful  and  double-dealing  one  !  She  has 
acted  very  unfairly  to  me  in  keeping  me  in  ignorance  of 
your  recovery,  the  entire  disappearance  of  any  defect  in 
your  figure  or  your  walk,  and  tho  singular  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  colour  of  your  hair  and  com- 
plexion. Yes !  she  has  behaved  most  treacherously  by 
you  and  by  me,  in  thus  dooming  you  to  so  long  and  so 
close  an  intimacy  with  her  odious  self,  and  her  more 
odious  family.  I  never  can,  antl  never  will,  forgive 
her  and  I  forbid  you,  Edith,  on  paiu  of  my  serious 
displeasure,  ever  to  mention  the  name  of  '  Croft' 
in  my  presence !  I  am  a  most  unhappy,  disappointed 
mother.  Georgina — as  you,  my  Ida,  well  know,  if 
Edith  docs  not — eloped  with  a  soi-disant  Count,  whom  I 
verily  believe  to  be  nothing  better  than  aft  Italian 
bandit — a  wretch  with  whom  sho  coidd  not  live,  and 
who,  I  believe,  tried  to  murder  her;  Augusta,  Lady 
Richlands,  harbours  her  and  defies  rac.  You,  Ida,  wiil 
enter  ou  your  fourth  season,  unmarried;  and  now  3 on, 
Edith,  who  might  atone  to  mo  in  some  measure,  and 
comfort  my  half-broken  heart  and  disappointed  mater- 
nal ambition  (for  tho  young  Marquis  of  Dunsttmbiu-gh 
evidently  admires  you  beyond  measure)— -you  actually 
return  to  me,  after  the  sacrifice  I  made  in  parting  with 


you — you  return  to  me,  I  say,  all  I  could  wish,  I  own, 
in  grace  and  beauty,  but  full  of  the  most  abject  attach- 
ment to  the  plebeian  family  in  which  I  so  unfortunately 
placed  you  !  Actually  making  your  eyes  red  because  I 
refuse  to  let  you  keep  up  an  intimacy  which  any  woman 
of  fashiou  ought  to  blush  to  own !  But,  gentle  as  1  am, 
I  am  very  resolute — and  when  I  say  '  no,'  I  mean  it; 
therefore,  while  Lisette  packs  up  your  things,  you,  my 
Ida,  and  you,  Edith,  shall  accompany  mo  to  Madame 
Roget's,  to  Palmyre's,  and  to  Laure's.  We  must  all  givo 
extensive  orders  for  next  season ;  and  if  those  great 
artistes  seo  you,  Edith,  and  study  your  face,  hair,  com- 
plexion, and  figure,  they  will  know,  when  you  aro  out 
of  mourning,  what  among  the  new  fashions  of  next 
spring  will  suit  you." 

"Out  of  mourning,  mamma  !"  said  Edith,  who  was 
still  weeping ;  "  why  should  we  go  into  mourning  p" 

"Did  I  say  mourning?"  cried  Lady  Hauteville,  re- 
membering herself.  "  What  could  I  have  been  think- 
ing of?" 

'  I  hopo  there's  no  chance  of  my  having  to  go  into 
mourning,"  said  Ida,  with  more  animation  than  she  had 
howu  hitherto.   "  I  hate  black,  it  does  not  become 
ae!" 

"Bathe  your  eyes  and  chango  your  dress,  quickly, 
for  the  carriage  is  waiting:  and.  now,  while  I  change 
my  dress,  do  you  put  on  your  bonnets  and  mantles.  Let 
down  your  veil,  Edith,"  said  Lady  Hauteville  ;  "  lutkilj-, 
perceive,  you  take  after  me,  and  can  weep  without 
your  eyes  and  nose  getting  red!  That  is  what  no  ple- 
beian can  do!  It  is  a  peculiarity  that  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  thorough-bred  and  high-born !" 

Did  Lady  Hauteville  try  to  deceive  herself  as  well  as 
her  daughters  ?  Can  she  have  forgotten  that  one  of 
her  grandfathers  had  been  a  pitman,  and  the  other  a 
carpenter,  and  that  both  her  grandmothers  had  been 
maids  of  nil-work  in  their  youth  ? 

Before  Edith  set  out  ( with  her  parents  and  her  sister) 
for  England  (rid  Calais),  she  snatched  a  few  minutes  to 
write  a  note  of  affectionate  farewell  to  Mrs.  Croft  and 
Gloriana ;  and  a  note  to  him  whom  she,  in  spite  of 
her  mother's  contempt,  recognised  as  the  affianced 
lover  of  her  youth,  and  her  destined  husband.  Sho 
poured  out  her  young  heart  to  Arthur  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"Arthur!  dear  Arthur!  my  first  and  only  love,  wo 
are  doomed  to  part :  and  I  know  uot  wheu  or  where  we 
shall  meet  again !  He  who  made  our  hearts  and  filled 
them  so  full  of  love,  and  bound  them  so  closely  to- 
gether, He  will,  doubtless,,  in  his  own  good  time,  my 
Arthur,  remove  all  barriers  to  our  union !  Jn  the  mean- 
while, dear  love,  let  no  doubts  of  your  Edith's  truth 
and  faith,  and  constancy,  disturb  your  mind ;  bo  sure 
while  she  lives,  she  lives  for  you  alone.  The  life  you 
twice  saved  she  will  yet  devote  to  yon — at  morning  and 
evening,  and  at  noonday,  she  will  pray  for  her  union  with 
you.  if  you,  her  dearest  one,  invoko  Heaven  at  tho 
same  time,  the  thoughts  of  both  will  meet  in  boundless 
space,  and  arrive  together  at  tho  throne  of  Grace ! 

"  My  own  true  love !  I  send  you  the  ringlet  you  asked 
me  for  so  long  ago.  I  have  your  dear  lock  of  hair,  my 
Arthur,  in  a  locket  hidden  in  my  breast !  Oh,  Arthur ! 
used  as  I  am  to  your  bright  converse,  and  your  deep, 
true  love,  with  all  its  thousand  delicate  forethoughts 
and  enchanting  tendernesses,  how  cold,  how  lone,  how 
desolate  I  feel  without  you !  Thank  you,  dearest  and 
best,  for  all  the  happiness  I  have  known  through  you. 
In  haste  and  secrecy  I  write,  but  the  day  will  come,  shall 
come,  when  all  the  world  shall  know,  how  dear,  how 
very  dear,  is  Arthur  to  tho  heart  of  his 

"  Edith." 

This  note  Edith  contrived  to  send,  with  that  which 
she  had  written  to  Mrs.  Croft,  by  a  porter  of  the  hotel. 
Both  letters  arrived  at  the  Place  Venddmo  just  as  Roger 
Croft,  who  had  been  detained  in  England  (sore  against 
his  will),  drove  up  to  his  mother's  lodgings. 

His  rage,  disappointment,  and  despair  know  no 
bounds  when  he  found  that  Edith  had  been  removed 
from  his  mother's  care.  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Croft's  de- 
scription of  the  insolence,  coldness,  and  hauteur  of 
Lady  Hauteville's  behaviour  to  her  at  the  ambassador's 
ball,  Roger  Croft,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  a  warm  bath, 
and  donned  a  rechcrchi  morning  costume,  resolved  to 
hasten  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  to  see  Edith,  and 
endeavour  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  Lady 
Hauteville. 

Ludierqnsly  overdressed,  glittering  with  jewellery, 
scented,  glossy,  and  the  quintessence  of  execrable  taste, 
Roger  Croft  called  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  just  as 
tho  young  Marquis  was  handing  Ida  Hauteville  into 
a  carriage  laden  with  luggage,  which  was  to  convey 
tho  IlautcvHle  party  to  the  station.  Edith  was  about 
to  accept  the  Marquis's  hand  to  enter  the  carriage,  in 
her  turn,  when  Roger  Croft  came  up. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Lady  Hauteville ;  I  hope  T  ree  vour 
ladyship  in  good  health  ? "  said  tho  vulgar,  pushing 
Koger.  "  How  do  yon  do,  Lord  Hauteville,  and  you, 
Edith,  how  are  you— how  do  ?  "  and  he  familiarly  offered 
to  fchako  hand:;  with  Edith. 

Edith,  her  heart  full  of  Arthur,  of  the  happy  Past  and 
its  old  association  ,  never  dreamt  of  refusing  lift  band ; 
and  Lord  ilauteviile,  who,  for  some  secret  reasons  of  his 
Own,  always  affected  treat  civility  to  every  momber  of 
the  Croft  femily,  kindly  asked  after  Roger's  parents; 
but  Lady  Hauteville.  scarcely  deigning  to  recognise  tho 
showy  intruder,  ordered  Edith  to  remove  at  once  to  the 
stherside  of  the  carriage,  and  angrily  saying,  "Haute- 
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r:.2s,  vre  sliall  miss  the  train,"  whispered  to  her  foctmnn 
to  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  on.  She  then  took  a 
cordial  leave  of  the  young  Marquis,  to  whom  she  snid, 
'*  A  it  revo ir,  at  E  -ckalpine,  my  dear  lord,  the  sooner  the 
betters 51  and,  with  a  very  cold,  distant  bend,  she  dis- 
missed Rcgcr.  who,  reddening  to  the  roots  of  his  closely- 
cropped  hair,  raised  his  hat,  and  the  Hautevilic  party 
dr^re  off  wi;hou:  his  even  seeing  that  Ediih,  in  spite  of 
Lcdv  Hauiuviile,  bo-ed  her  head  and  waved  her  hand 


to  him. 
As  th 


drov( 


along,  a  sudden  stoppage  oconiTed, 
owing  to  an  accident  in  the  road  (an  over-driven  onini- 
bas  horso  had  fallen  in  the  street),  and  a  halt  was  the 
inevitable  result.  Before  they  were  again  in  motion,  a 
young  man,  in  a  deep  reverie,  drew  near.  At  his  ap- 
aoh  Edith's  colour  rose  to  her  very  temples ;  the 
trord  "  Arthur ! "  burst  from  her  hps,  from  her  heart, 
a  In  oat  unconsciously  to  her;  elf,  and  as  unconsciously 
she  extended  her  hand.  Arthur  stopped,  raised  his 
eyes — those  large  dark  orbs,  so  full  of  genius  and  love ; 
a  blush  of  surprise  and  pleasure  mantled  Ins  pale  cheek  ; 
and  with  graceful  cordialiry  he  took  Edith's  extended 

Lady  Haute villo  surveyed  him  with  a  cold  and  dis- 
dainful scrutiny,  which  qare  escaped  him,  for  he  saw 
nothing  but  his  idolised  Edith.  Lord  Hauteville,  on 
the  contrary,  started  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  that 
noble  face,  that  tail,  slender  form,  as  if  a  ghost  had  stood 
before  him.  A  spasm  contracted  his  brow,  a  deadly 
pallor  stole  over  his  face,  a  sharp  pang  was  at  his  heaxt. 
He  leant  back  in  the  carriage  and  closed  his  eves,  and 
hi*  mind  travelled  in  a  moment  bac  k  over  a  dreai7  space 
of  trrentv-fcror  years — a  ghost-haunted  space ! 

Arthur's  face  and  smile  and  form  readied  (with  the 
distinctness  of  yesterday)  that  brother  who,  in  one  fatal 
i— innwl,  in  the  Black  Wood  so  tar  away,  had  passed 
rror.i  a  beins,  radiant  and  noble  as  the  youth  now  before 
him,  to  a  bleeding  corpse ;  and  who,  for  twenty-four 
years,  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  family  vault  at  Rockal- 
pino— scut  thither,  by  ichom  f 

Ijord  Hiuteville  seemed,  as  Arthur  drew  near  and 
speke  to  Edith,  to  see  that  brother  once  more  in  the 
flesh,  before  him ;  and  the  whole  dreadful  Past  rushed 
back  upon  his  heart  and  brain,  and  a  deadly  faintnes3 
came  over  him.  When  ho  recovered,  the  carriage  wa3 
arum  in  motion,  Arthur  was  gone,  and  Lady  Hauteville 
*a  scolding  the  pale  and  weeping  Edith  for  con- 
descending to  shake  hands,  with  a  member  of  the  low 
Ciof:  fLinily. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next} 


The 


OENAMENTAL  WOMEN* 
Italians  have  an  ungallant  proverb  signifying  that 
P 


(3  of  a 


an  are  the  tears  of  her 
parse."     It  must  be  conceded  that  your 
aamental  women  are  expensive  luxuries  — 
uen  who  have  to  make 
ir  own  exertions,  cannot 
deas  on  the  subject  of 
and  the  like,  are  apt  to 
Irafts  on  their  husbands' 
ruinous. 

•  of  the  ornamental  wife 
and  accomplishments  at 
mly  fault.  The  amount 
pial  to  her  personal  ex- 
,ve  the  kitchen  and  the 
of  her  household  Waste 
•sly,  but  of  the  dressing 
ea  than  the  fairies  and 
led  admirers  liken  her. 
crvants  play  the — deuce, 
hted  to  meet  her,  on  his 
ngly  attired.  But  a  man 
plump  and  fair  she  mny 


mi  gooa  pnaaiDgs  ana  pies  to  Lupiu  s  contec- 
y.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  men  who  arc 
-d  to  tngelj  in  crinoline  now  and  then — the 
ie»'  —  dine  at  hotels,  instead  of  (lying  on  the 
of  lore  to  foil-dressed  wives  and  half-dressed 
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.ried  in  sleep,  tho  hyena 
iid  on  finding  a  weak  spot, 
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urns  to  his  homo,  after  hav- 
t  work,  thanking  heaven  that 
M  wakes  from  his  couch  or 
1  Another  day  is  gone,  and  I 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

INFANT-EATING  FIYENAS. 

There  arc  man-eaters  among  the  hyens«,  and  these 
hominivorous  animals  are  greatly  dreaded,  on  account 
of  the  exceeding  stealthiness  and  craft  with  which  they 
achieve  their  object.  They  very  seldom  endeavour  to 
destroy  the  adult  men  and  women,  but  limit  their 
attacks  to  the  young  and  defenceless  children.  On 
dark  nights,  the  hyena  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  for  he 
can  be  guided  to  his  prey  by  the  light  of  the  nocturnal 
fires,  which  do  not  daunt  an  animal  that  is  possessed 
by  this  fearful  spirit  of  deeti •uetiveness,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  make  his  cautions  :  pproach  unseen.  As  the 
family  are  lying  at  night  1 
prowls  round  the  enclosure, 
the  animal  pushes  aside  the 
fence  is  made,  and  quietly  c .  eeps  through  the  breach 
Between  the  human  inhabits!  s  and  the  fence  the  cattle 
are  picketed  by  night,  and  would  form  an  easy  prey  to 
the  hyena,  if  he  chose  to  attack  them.  But  he  slips 
cautiously  amid  t.he  sleeping  beasts,  :*id  makes  his  way 
to  the  spot  where  lies  a  young  child  wrapped  in  deep 
slumber.  Employing  the  same  silent  caution,  the  hyena 
slightly  withdraw  the  sleeping  child  from  the  ■protect- 
ing cloak  of  its  mother,  and  makes  its  escape  with  its 
prey  before  it  can  bo  intercepted.  With  such  marvel- 
lous caution  does  this  animal  act,  that  it  has  often  been 
known  to  remove  an  infant  from  the  house  without 
giving  the  alarm. — Natural  History. 

ANGELS  BY  OI.R  SIDE. 
In  old  days  there  were  angels  who  took  men  by  the 
hand  and  led  them  away  from  the  city  of  destruction. 
We  see  no  white-winged  angels  now.  "But  yet  men  are 
led  away  from  threatening  destruction  ;  a  hand  is  put 
into  theirs,  which  leads  them  forth  gently  towards  a  calm 
and  bright  land,  so  that  they  look  no  more  backward  ; 
and  the  hand  may  be  a  little  child's. — Silas  Marnci: 
AT  TIIE  GREAT  WALt  OF  CniN'A. 

Another  clay's  journey  brought  as  to  Chatnon — a 
hamlet  at  the  foot  of  tho  Great  Wall.  The  road  for  the 
last  fifteen  miles  had  been  so  bad,  that  wo  were  obliged 
to  leavo  onr  horses  at  Nankan,  hiring  in  their  place 
Tartar  ponie3.  Nothing  less  sure-footed  than  these 
shaggy  little  beasts  could  have  carried  us  through  those 
rugged  mountain-paths,  which  we  would  have  done  on 
foot,  but  that  one  mile's  march  over  the  sharp  rock 
which  form?  the  pavement  would  have  left  us  shoeless. 
At  dsybreak,  on  the  following  morning,  we  climbed 
the  highest  peak  of  tho  mountain  range,  and  there, 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  Great  Wall,  reflected  upon 
the  stupendous  folly  of  this  wonderful  work  of  human 
industry,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  country  two 
hundred  thousand  lives  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion. 
The  wall,  which  is  built  of  stone  anil  brick,  is  twenty 
feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  broad,  surmounted  by  a  double 
parapet,  loopholed  on  the  north  side.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  follow  the  mountain  range,  it  winds  over  the  ridges 
of  the  precipitous  black  racks  like  a  gigantic  serpent 
crawling  along,  and  with  its  breath  poisoning  all  around ; 
for,  turn  where  you  will,  nothing  meets  the  view  but 
tho  desolate,  dreary  tract  of  rock,  unrelieved  by  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  tuft  of  moss,  and  hugo  boulders 
strewing  the  base  of  the  mountain  sides.  It  was  the 
whim  of  a  tyrant  to  build  a  wall  where  nature  had 
already  built  a  barrier  far  more  effectual  than  anything 
human  aid  could  construct.  However,  there  it  re- 
mains, after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years — a 
monument  of  the  cruel  folly  of  one  man,  and  tho  patient 
industry  and  sufferings  of  many  thousunds. 

TBANSFOUMATIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

There  is  abundanco  of  evidenco  that  tho  different 
species  of  animals  are  capable  of  undergoing  certain 
transformations — so  that  what  we  now  sto  may  pro- 
sent  appearances  very  different  from  those  which  tho 
same  species  presented  formerly.  Mr.  Darwin  has  well 
illustrated  the  subject  by  his  experiments  on  pigeons ; 
yet  he  has  ovorlooked  one  very  essential  and  important 
fact.  Tho  transformations  to  which  I  have  alluded  aro 
confined  to  the  external  form,  to  tho  limbs,  to  tho  skin, 
and  it3  appendages.  Thoro  aro  bandy-legged  sheep; 
cattle  with  horns,  or  no  horns  at  all ;  dogs  with  long 
legs  and  slim  bodies,  dogs  with  short  legs,  big  dogs, 
and  littlo  dogs ;  Albino  rabbits  and  dark  -  coloured 
rabbits:  and  so  on.  The  Dorking  fowl  has  an  addi- 
tional claw;  nnd  in  one  instance  only,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  there  was  an  additional  bono  in  tho  epino  of 
tho  pigeon.  But  these  transformations  do  not  extend 
to  the  internal  and  more  important  vital  organs,  nor  to 
the  muscles  :*>id  nerves,  nor  even  to  the  general  form  of 
the  skeleton.  Tho  negro  is  distinguished  by  his  woolly 
hair,  by  his  projecting  jaws,  the  sliapo  of  his  legs  and 
lieel ;  yet  it  matters  not  to  tho  student  of  anatomy 
whether  the  subject  of  his  dissection  be  a  negro  or  nn 
European.  Those  organs  w.  ich  arc  tho  special  objects 
of  his  stndy,  the  viscera  of  tho  chest  and  abdomen,  tho 
brain  and  nerves,  and  I  may  add,  the  muscles,  arc  similar 
in  both.  The  samo  observation  applie.i  to  the  various 
races  of  dogs.  However  different  their  sizo  and  external 
fnn,  as  to  tho  important  organs,  tho  dissection  of  one 
tells  you  all  that  you  want  to  know  as  to  the  rest.  But 
still  further  with  regard  to  what  belongs  to  external 
form,  there  is  great  reason  to  believo  that  animals, 
however  much  they  may  have  become  altered,  have  a 
tendency,  if  left  t  o  themselves,  to  return  to  their  original 
typo. — Ps ycholo'jicjX  Inq uiriet. 


MY  BOYISH  DAYS. 

Mr  boyish  days,  my  boyish  days, 

Were  nanny  days  for  me,— 
Then  tripp'd  my  life  all  joyously, 

In  childish  mirth  and  glee. 
I  had  110  cares  nor  sorrows  then, 

To  house  within  my  breast; 
Nor  ghostly  dreams  nor  fantasies, 

To  mar  my  peaceful  rest. 

I  gamboll'd  down  the  mountain  side, 

And  revcll'd  in  the  glen, 
And  skipp'd  on  merry  feet  uway 

From  haunts  of  churlish  men. 
Oh,  yes,  in  truth,  my  heart  was  Hghf, 

My  life  was  glad  and  free : 
My  boyish  days,  my  boyish  days, 

Were  happy  days  for  me. 

But  now  grim  shades  around  me  press, 

To  mock  my  wakiDg  pain ; 
And  when  I  seek  sleep's  toft  caress, 

They  haunt  my  wearied  brain; 
And  if  upon  the  green  hill's  side 

I'd  set  my  spirit  free, 
Sweet  Memory's  voice  alone  can  bring 

My  boyish  days  to  me.  ' 

My  life-i-prhit;  then,  in  sparkling  joy, 

Came  bubbling  from  its  well, 
And  to  its  streams,  a  happy  boy, 

I  sought  my  joys  to  tell ; 
But  now  'tis  choked  with  sordid  enre, 

And  weeds  grow  on  its  shove ; 
'Twill  never  How  so  fresh  and  fair, 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 

'Twas  Spring-time  then,  and  rosy  buds 

Around  my  heart  werg  clinging; 
'Tis  Summer  now,  and  yet,  alar,! 

Their  flowers  are  noi.  npspringiug. 
They  droop  d  and  died  before  their  time, 

Nor  Hung  their  odours  free ; 
And  died  with  them  my  boyish  hopes, 

No  more  to  live  for  me  ! 

Then  faro  ye  well,  my  boyish  days, 

Yes,  fare  yo  well  for  ever— 
For  in  my  heart  the  songs  of  home 

Will  echo  never — never ! 
And  yet  I'd  not  be  very  sad, 

But  let  my  soul  go  free ; 
For  Memory  yet  shall  sometimes  bring 

Those  happy  days  to  me. 


OUR  STREETS  AS  THEY  WERE  AND  AS 
THEY  ARE. 

Di  ring  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  tho 
present  century,  our  architecture  had  reached  its  lowest 
ebb.  Our  true  indigenous  Gothic  had  almost  passed 
into  a  tradition  ;  the  classic  models,  from  their  extreme 
ill-adaptation  to  our  climate,  had  undergone  such  de- 
terioration, that  the  application  of  the  term  even  to  the 
best  of  later  works  was  an  absurdity.  The  uiflueuce  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  been  of  a  most  baneful 
character ;  not  that  he  was  himself  deficient  in  genius, 
but  that  his  style,  which  hardly  attains  to  grandeur 
even  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  was  of  a  character 
which  inevitably  degenerated  in  feebler  hands.  Thus 
it  happened  that  wc  were  almost  left  without  a  national 
style,  or,  at  least,  with  ono  utterly  devoid  of  iutrinsio 
merit  of  any  kind.  The  churches  and  other  public 
buildings  were  erected  upon  no  principles,  and  in  ac- 
cordance only  with  the  taste,  or  want  of  taste,  in  tho 
architect,  who  no  longer  represented  an  Art,  but  de- 
voted himself  to  a  Profession. 

Of  course,  when  all  tho  higher  and  more  important 
offices  of  architecture  wero  thus  indifferently  served,  it 
was  not  to  bo  expected  that  street-architecture  would 
faro  very  happily.  Our  streets,  in  fact,  gradually  lost 
all  their  picturesqueucss  and  variety  of  tho  olden  times, 
and  gained  neither  dignity  nor  beauty.  Complacent 
builders  shrugged  their  shoulders  in  pity  at  ancestors 
who  had  covered  houses  with  roofs  like  over-sized  wigs ; 
or  had  rccourco  to  hanging  stories,  one  projecting  over 
tho  other  until  the  light  of  heaven  only  stole  into  tho 
streets  through  a  narrow  aperture  abovo  the  road.  But 
though  these  things  wero  quaint  and  barbarous,  thero 
was  a  something  about  them  which  had  in  it  the  senso 
of  beauty — something  which  makes  ono  even  now  prefer 
the  High  Street  of  somo  quaint  provincial  town  to  the 
latest  built,  tho  most  elegant  and  supernaturally  genteel 
of  our  modern  terraces. 

Year  after  year  has  seen  n  gradual  improvement  in 
our  streets.  But,  though  wo  havo  fino  streets,  and 
lofty  and  commodious  houses,  tho  clement  of  beauty 
lias  up  to  this  time  been  wanting,  simply  because  thoro 
was  nothing  liko  a  principle'  in  the  minds  of  builders. 
They  had  somo  vaguo  notions  of  tho  Ealladian  oracles, 
of  a  bastard  Italian,  of  a  debased  lle'naissance,  applicable 
to  dwelling-houses;  but  tho  results  of  tho  application 
were,  and  havo  been  up  to  tho  present  time,  deplorable. 

Only  let  us  suppose  that  a  different  eourso  had  been 
purued.  Suppose  that  an  earlier  recognition  of  tho 
claims  of  Gothic  and  nn  English  stylo  had  taken  place. 
Suppose  that  the  public  buildings,  instead  of  being  of 
tho  packing-caso  order  in  beauty — hollow  cubes  with  a 
•bam  frontage  of  stuccoed  pilasters — had  presented 
variety  in  structure  and  beauty  in  detail.  Supposo 
further  that  the  streets,  instead  of  having,  as  at  present, 
flat,  level  surfaces,  without  a  lino  of  beauty  in  them, 
selves,  without  a  enrvo  or  an  anglo  to  reflect  the  sun- 
shine  or  hold  tho  shadow,  which  is  so  exquisite,  had  re- 
taiued  even  tho  quaintness  of  early  times,  and  what  a 
city  London  would  bavo  been ! 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

The  number  of  sheep  in  California  is  estimated  at  two 
millions,  and,  reckoning  3  lbs.  per  fleece,  the  quantity  of  wool 
•would  bo  6,000,000  lbs. 

Ki¥Q  LEoroLD  has  been  attacked  since  Friday,  tho  Gth,  by 
an  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  which  complicates  the  calculous 
disease  from  which  his  Majesty  still  suffers. 

Measures  are  being  adopted  throughout  France,  not  only 
by  the  authorities,  but  likewise  by  the  chief  landowners,  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  small  birds. 

The  long-protracted  and  hard-fought  strike  of  the  Loudon 
masons,  which  has  now  been  carried  on  since  March,  1861, 
a  period  of  fifteen  months,  has  just  terminated. 

A  CORBBiJondext  sends  to  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  the 
head  of  a  sparrow  with  tliree  green  caterpillars  and  three 
daddyUr,  .rlegs  in  its  beak,  as  an  argument  against  tho  de- 
struction. >f  small  birds  at  present  going  on  in  England. 

The  Ji  i<-'~<:-  have  decided  that  Mr.  Train  must  at  once  take 
up  his  tramway  at  "Westminster.  Tho  Sheriff  otherwise 
w'iU  do  it  for  him,  and  Mr.  Train  i3  fined  £500  to  cover  the 
expense. 

The  American  papers  say  that  Mr.  Charles  Montague,  of 
1  [artford,  U.  S.,  has  invented  and  put  in  successful  operation  a 
polychromatic  job-press,  which  will  print  one  thousand  sheets 
per  hour  in  four  colours. 

A  fair  of  Colt's  revolvers  are  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  inscribed,  "From  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  to  the  King  of  Denmark."  The  pistols  are 
the  improved  army  pattern,  made  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
Err,  and  elegantly  inlaid  with  gold. 

In  digging  the  graves  of  tho  brave  men  of  the  Vermont 
Third  Kegiment  who  fell  before  Yorktown,  the  remains  of 
some  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were  turned  up.  The  brass 
buttons  that  had  been  on  their  clothing  were  in  good  pre- 
servation. 

lie  pulhng  down  the  thieves'  rendezvous  called  Lapin 
Blanc,  immortalised  in  Eugene  Sue's  Mysteries  of  Paris,  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  skeletons  have  been  found  in  a  hole  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  tho  staircases  of  tho  house.  The  matter  is 
undergoing  investigation. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Messrs.  Halliday  and  W.  Brough  have 
produced  a  pleasant  little  "piece  of  tho  day"  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Shilling  Day."  The  scene,  of  course,  is  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  and  the  fun  arises  from  the  readiness 
with  which  people  lose  and  find  each  other  in  its  interminable 
mazes.  An  excellent  comic  character  is  made  of  a  French 
newspaper  correspondent. 

At  last  the  long-disputed  architectural  style  of  the  now 
Government  offices  in  Downing-street  appears  to  be  settled. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  determined  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  not  be  again  reversed.  The  clearance  of 
the  obstructions  on  the  ground  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  the  workmen  have  begun  the  work  of  construction. 

The  Turin  Gazette  publishes  the  following  synoptical  view 
of  the  present  strength  of  the  Italian  army,  as  composed  by 
tho  contingents  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
Tho  ancient  provinces  furnish  110,000  men  ;  Lombardy, 
60,000;  Emilia,  17,000;  Tuscany,  15,000;  Umbria  and  Marches, 
6,200;  Naples  and  Sicily,  43,000;  Italian  emigration  and  fo- 
reigners, 5,000.    Total,  255,700  men. 

A  peospecius  has  been  issued  of  the  Metropolitan  Dairy 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  £60,000,  in  shares  of  £1.  The 
company  propose  to  establish  a  stock  of  cattle  on  a  freehold 
property  of  200  acres,  close  to  a  railway  station,  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  evils  attendant  upon 
crowded  stalls  and  bad  food ;  also  to  protect  consumers  from 
adulteration,  by  immediately  terminating  their  connexion 
with  any  retail  agent  who  may  be  proved  to  have  supplied 
milk  that  has  been  tampered  with. 

Tub  Acihoe  of  "Alice  Gray." — There  are  few  persons 
who  havo  not  heard  and  admired  the  beautiful  song  of 
"  Alice  Gray."  The  author  of  it  was  Mr.  William  Ince,  who 
formerly  resided  at  Kegworth,  in  Leicestershire,  the  village 
which  sheltered  for  years  the  poet  Moore.  Mr.  Ince  fell  into 
reduced  circumstances,  and  was  obliged  to  enter  the  house 
belonging  to  the  Shardlow  Union,  where  he  died  on  the  29th 
of  May  last,  aged  74.  He  always  expressed  himself  very 
grateful  for  the  kind  treatment  he  received,  both  from  the 
master  and  inmates,  by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
respected. 

The  Miceoscopic  'Writing-Machine. — This  marvel  of  the 
Exhibition,  to  which  wo  have  already  alluded,  acts  in  this 
way :— The  words  to  be  written  microscopically  are  written 
in  pencil,  in  ordinary  characters,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the 
bottom  of  the  instrument.  But  the  pencil  with  which  this  is 
done  communicates  by  a  series  of  levers  and  gimbals  with 
another  minute  pencil  and  tablet  at  tho  top,  by  means  of 
which  the  ordinary  writing  of  the  pencil  and  the  pencil  for 
the  microscopic  writing  both  movo  in  unison,  though  the 
rnotian  of  the  latter  is  so  graduated  that  a  stroke  of.  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  at  the  bottom  is  only  a  stroke  of  a  quarter  of  a 
millionth  of  an  inch  at  tho  top,  the  shape  and  character  of 
both  marks  being  nevertheless  precisely  alike  in  outline. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  microscopic  writing  at  the  top  is 
only  visible  under  powerful  magnifiers ;  and  the  object  of  the 
machine  is  chiefly  to  mark  bank-notes  with  certain  minute 
signatures  for  the  prevention  of  forgery. 

The  Lady  Godiva  Procession  at  Coventry.— After  tho 
lapse  of  several  years,  this  celebrated  pageant  was  revived 
at  Coventry,  on  the  23rd  of  this  month,  with  unprecedented 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  procession  was  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length,  comprising  about  300  men,  70  children,  and 
150  horses.  The  chief  character  represented— "  Lady  Go- 
diva"— was  borno  by  a  beautiful  female,  gracefully  and  be- 
comingly attired,  who  rode,  as  of  yore,  on  a  cream-coloured 
charger,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  little  and  prettily-dressed 
and  mounted  damsels.  Among  other  attractive  and  interest- 
ing features  of  the  pageant,  were  fourteen  "city  guards," 
clad  in  suits  of  old  iron  armour,  being  part  of  the  antiquities 
in  the  possession  of  tho  corporation ;  a  large,  gaily-decorated 
car,  emblematic  of  the  "  Seasons,"  "  Leofric  "  (the  husband 
of  Godiva),  "Edward  the  Black  Prince,"  "Richard  II.," 
Henry  rv.,"  "Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen,"  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth," "  A  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  bower,"  "William 
and  Adam  Bottmer"  (former  citizens  of  Coventry,  and  who 
built  the  tallest  of  the  "three  tall  spirc3"),  "Sir  William 
Dugdale"  (the  famous  antiquarian  and  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  Warwickshire"),  sc.  The  procession  included  ten 
brass  bands,  and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  flags,  banners, 
and  other  decorative  appointments.  Tho  principal  dressos 
were  of  the  most  superb  and  costly  description.  Several  of 
the  leading  railway  companies  ran  special  excursion  trains 
to  Coventry  on  the  occasion,  and  there  was  a  large  influx  of 
visitors  to  witness  the  procession  and  the  numerous  interest- 
ing objects  of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  city. 


THE  JESTER 

Hydropathy. — What  a  cure ! 

Re.ibcted  Medical  Advice  (by a  Scotchman). — "Try  your 
native  air." — Punch. 

A  Negro  "Notion." — It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  the 
white  race  to  be  cleanly — they  show  dirt  so  easily. 

Since  the  introduction  of  young  ladies  to  work  the  instru- 
ments, telegraphic  courtships  have  in  more  than  one  instance 
led  to  hymeneal  results.  • 

A  Riddle  for  the  Cricketers. — Why  is  it  best  to  have  a 
dentist  for  umpire  in  a  long  match  ?— Because  ho  knows  when 
to  "draw  the  stumps." 

The  Yankee  Fast  Train. — "Why  are  there  so  few  convicts 
in  the  Michigan  penitentiary  this  year  ?  "  asked  Sam's  friend, 
a  day  or  two  since.  "  Why,"  said  Sam,  "  they  send  them  by 
the  Pontiac  Railroad,  and  their  term  expires  before  they  get 
there." 

How  to  Make  a  Terrier. — The  Yankees  tell  a  good  story 
of  tho  master  of  a  greyhound.  His  dog  was  caught  in  a 
trap,  and  had  both  his  hind  legs  cut  off.  His  owner,  not 
liking  to  lose  the  services  of  his  dog,  immediately  amputated 
his  fore  legs  on  a  level  with  the  stumps  of  the  hind  legs,  and 
made  a  capital  terrier  of  him! 

Scene  at  TnE  Sessions. — Recorder  (to  prisoner) :  "  How  do 
you  live  ?  "  Prisoner .-  "  I  ain't  particular,  as  the  oyster  said, 
when  they  asked  whether  he'd  be  roasted  or  fried."  Re- 
corder: "We  don't  want  to  hear  what  the  oyster  said.  What 
do  you  follow?"  Prisoner:  "Anything  that  comes  in  my 
way,  as  the  locomotive  said,  when  he  run  over  a  man." 
Recorder:  "  Don't  care  anything  aboutthe  locomotive.  What 
is  your  business?"  Prisoner:  " That's  various,  as  the  cat 
said,  when  she  stole  tho  chicken."  Recorder:  "That  comes 
nearer  to  the  line,  I  suppose?"  Prisoner:  "Altogether  in 
my  line,  as  tho  rope  said,  when  choking  tho  pirate."  Re- 
corder :  "  If  I  hear  any  moro  absurd  comparisons,  I  will  givo 
you  twelve  months."  Prisoner:  "  I'm  done,  as  the  beefsteak 
said  to  the  cook." 

A  NEW  SONG  FOR  THE  NAVY. 
Come,  cheer  up  my  lads  !  if  to  battle  we  steer 
We're  proof  'gainst  all  shot,  not  a  foe  need  we  fear : 
With  armour  well  shielded,  all  danger  we  brave, 
For  who  are  so  safe  as  the  sons  of  the  wave  ? 

Chords. 

Iron  hulls  have  our  ships,  true  as  steel  are  our  men, 

With  guns  ever  ready, 

We  steam  on  so  steady, 
We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again  and  again. 

We've  no  mast3  now  to  lose,  not  a  sail,  not  a  spar, 
No  splinter  can  fly,  iron-cased  as  we  are: 
Safe  and  snug  on  we  steam,  ne'er  turn  tail,  never  shrink. 
Unharmed,  a  whole  fleet  now  with  ease  we  could  sink. 
Chorus.  Iron  hulls  have  our  ships,  &c. 

But  four  guns  wo  mount,  yet  such  big  guns  are  they, 
The  four  shots  they  throw  a  whole  broadside  outweigh ; 
And  when  these  we've  poured  in,  be  the  foe  swimming  then, 
We  clap  on  full  steam,  and  we  give  him  tho  stem. 
Chorus.  Iron  hulls  have  our  ships,  &c. — Punch. 

 *  

HOME  HINTS 
To  Clean  Playing-Caeds. — Cards  may  often  be  preserved 
a  long  time,  and  much  expense  avoided,  by  cleaning  them  in 
tho  following  manner : — Provide  yourself  with  an  old  pair  of 
white  kid  gloves,  some  lard,  and  a  piece  of  silk.  Take  some 
of  the  lard  on  the  tips  of  your  fingers,  and  rub  it  smartly  on 
the  back,  and,  if  need  be,  face  of  "the  cards  severally;  after 
which  carefully  remove  the  grease  by  rubbing  with  the  silk. 
They  will  appear  clean,  glossy,  and  free  from  smell.  This, 
of  course,  only  refers  to  packs  which  arc  simply  disfigured 
from  dirt  or  soiled  from  frequent  playing.  If  any  cards 
in  a  pack  havo  received  an  injury,  such  as  a  chip  or  tear,  the 
sooner  they  arc  thrown  into  the  fire  tho  belter.  They  arc  no 
longer  a  pack. 

Children's  Playthings. — Playthings  that  children  make 
for  themselves  arc  a  great  deal  better  than  those  which  arc 
bought  for  them.  They  employ  them  a  much  longer  time, 
they  exercise  ingenuity,  and  they  really  please  them  more. 
A  little  girl  had  better  fashion  her  cups  and  saucers  of  acorns, 
than  to  have  a  set  of  earthern  ones  supplied.  A  boy  takes  ten 
times  more  pleasure  in  a  little  wooden  cart  that  he  has  pegged 
together  than  he  would  in  a  painted  and  gilded  carriage 
bought  from  the  toy-shop ;  and  we  do  not  believe  any  expen- 
sive rocking-horse  ever  gave  so  much  satisfaction  as  we  have 
seen  a  child  in  the  country  take  with  a  cocoa-nut  husk  which 
he  had  bridled  and  placed  on  four  sticks.  There  is  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  in  inventing  things  for  one's  self.  No  mattei 
though  the  construction  be  clumsy  and  awkward;  it  employ." 
time  (which  is  a  great  object  in  childhood),  and  tho  pleasure 
the  invention  gives  is  the  first  impulse  to  ingenuity  and  skill. 
For  this  reason,  the  making  of  little  boats  and  mechanical 
toy3  should  not  be  discouraged;  and  when  any  difficulty 
occurs  above  the  powers  of  a  child,  assistance  should  be 
cheerfully  given.  If  the  parents  are  able  to  explain  the 
principles  on  which  machines  are  constructed,  the  advantage 
will  be  tenfold. 

 9  

WONDERFUL  THINGS 

Lightning  Photographs. — Along  series  of  well-established 
facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  many  a  year  before  Da- 
guerre  was  born,  lightning,  unassisted  by  human  skill,  pro- 
duced vivid  and  perfect  photographs.  Franklin,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  reported  a  case  of  lightning  photography,  in 
which  a  man,  standing  in  front  of  a  tree,  had  its  inverted 
image  impressed  upon  his  bosom  by  a  flash  from  the  cloud6. 
In  other  instances,  figures  of  animals,  flowers,  buildings, 
personal  ornaments,  sc.,  have  been  pictured  by  lightning 
upon  the  skins  and  clothes  of  persons  who  were  near  such 
objects  during  violent  thunderstorms.  A  newspaper  of  Lyons 
gave  an  account  of  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  some  eight 
or  nine  years  ago.  A  young  lady  was  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow opposite  to  which  was  a  chestnut-tree,  when  a  stream 
of  lightning  descending  behind  tho  tree,  photographed  it 
upon  her  body  with  wonderful  distinctness.  Hints  from 
Nature  aro  not  lost  upon  the  scientific  world,  and  accord- 
ingly within  the  last  few  years  electricity  has  been  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  production  of  photographic  images.  It  is  ever, 
said  that  colours  have  been  transferred  by  the  electric  dis 
charge,  but  this  i3  not  certain.  Experiments  are  now  in 
progress,  which  may  result  in  a  new  application  of  electricity 
to  the  art3,  rendering  the  subtle  agent  a  pictorial  artist,  as 
well  as  a  time-annihilating  messenger  of  thought,  and  making 
I  our  photographers  independent  of  the  sun ! 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Epidemio  Convulsions. — A  singular  story  is  related  Of  an 
occurrence  in  a  cotton-mill  in  Lancashire,  1737.  A  girl  put 
a  mouse  into  the  bosom  of  another  girl  who  had  a  great 
dread  of  mice.  She  was  instantly  thrown  into  violent  con- 
vulsions, which  lasted  twenty-four  hours.  The  next  Any 
three  more  girls  were  thrown  into  similar  convulsions,  and 
the  day  following  six  more.  A  physician  was  sent  for ;  but, 
before  he  arrived,  twenty-three  girls  had  been  seized  in  tho 
same  way,  and  one  man,  who  had  been  employed  in  holding 
them  dm-iug  the  fits.  The  work  in  the  factory  was  stopped, 
and  the  idea  prevailed  that  some  disease  had  been  introduced 
by  a  bag  of  cotton  which  had  been  recently  opened.  This 
conviction  spread  through  the  country,  and  three  moro 
factories,  four  or  five  miles  distant,  were  infected,  although 
the  workers  in  them  had  never  seen  any  of  the  original 
patients,  but,  like  them,  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  plaguo  had  been  caught  from  tho  cotton.  The  convul- 
sions were  so  violent  as  to  require  four  or  five  persons  to 
prevent  tho  sufferers  from  dashing  their  heads  against  the 
wall.  The  doctor  bethought  him  of  trying  the  effect  of  elec- 
tric shocks,  and  the  application  was  uniformly  successful. 
As  soon  as  a  few  had  been  relieved,  and  the  disorder  was 
thus  shown  to  bo  a  nervous  affection  easily  cured,  and  not 
introduced  by  the  cotton,  no  fresh  caso  occurred. 

Reptiles  as  Food. — No  reptile  which  lives  in  Australia  is 
too  large  or  too  small  for  the  natives ;  from  the  crocodile  to 
the  lizard,  they  eat  them  all.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  which 
has  life  in  Australia  that  is  not  turned  to  account  for  food- 
nothing  at  which  the  native  nose  is  turned  up,  or  against 
which  the  native  stomach  revolts.  The  Australian  crocodile 
(which  is  also  called  an  alligator)  returns  the  compliment, 
and  is  strongly  suspected  of  liking  tho  flavour  of  man.  Ho 
is  a  formidable  fellow,  that  crocodile  or  alligator ;  sometimes, 
according  to  Captain  Stokes,  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  long. 
But  the  natives  of  Port  Essington  hunt  him  into  a  creek 
where  there  is  little  or  no  water,  and,  as  he  has  a  silly  way 
of  thrusting  his  head  into  tho  first  hole  he  meets  with,  under 
the  delusion  that  he  is  safe  from  his  pursuers,  his  hinder 
quarters  fall  a  prey  to  their  weapons,  and  he  is  thus  easily 
despatched.  His  flesh  is  described  as  resembling  veal.  Tho 
tortoise  of  New  Holland,  which  is  moro  like  a  snake  about 
the  head  and  back  than  a  tortoise,  is  a  great  delicacy  among 
the  natives  of  Western  Australia,  and  is  eagerly  sought  for, 
as  is  also  the  Wango  snake,  and  a  horrid  yellow-bellied  ve- 
nomous snako,  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  which  they  call 
"dubyt."  They  are  very  much  afraid  of  this  reptile  when 
alive,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  have  tho  greater  pleasure 
in  devouring  them  dead,  as  some  cannibal  tribes  eat  their 
enemies  more  from  revenge  than  a  taste  that  way. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Turkish  Baths  a  Curb  for  Hydrophobia. — We  have  met 
with  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Buisson  on  this  subject.  The  case 
referred  to  in  that  treatise  was  his  own.  The  particulars  and 
mode  of  cure  adopted  were  as  follows  : — He  had  been  called 
to  visit  a  woman  who,  for  three  days,  was  said  to  be  suffering 
under  this  disease.  She  had  the  usual  symptoms — constric- 
tion of  the  throat,  inability  to  swallow,  abundant  secretion 
of  saliva,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Her  neighbours  said 
that  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  about  forty  days  be- 
fore. At  her  own  urgent  entreaties  she  was  bled,  and  died 
a  few  hours  after,  as  was  expected.  M.  Buisson,  who  had 
his  hands  covered  with  blood,  incautiously  cleansed  them 
with  a  towel  which  had  been  used  to  wipe  tho  mouth  of  the 
patient.  He  then  had  an  ulceration  upon  one  of  his  fingers, 
yet  thought  it  sufficient  to  wipe  off  the  saliva  that  adhered 
with  a  little  water.  The  ninth  day  after,  being  in.  his  cabrio- 
let, he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paiu  in  his  throat,  and 
one  still  greater  in  his  eyes.  The  saliva  was  continually 
pouring  into  his  mouth ;  the  impression  of  a  current  of  air, 
the  sight  of  brilliant  bodies,  gave  him  a  painful  sensation ; 
his  body  appeared  to  him  so  light  that  he  felt  as  though  he 
could  leap  to  a  prodigious  height.  He  experienced,  he  said, 
a  wish  to  run  and  bite,  not  men,  but  animals  and  inanimate 
bodies.  Finally,  he  drank  with  difficulty,  and  the  sight  of 
water  was  still  more  distressing  to  him  than  the  pain  in  his 
throat.  These  symptoms  recurred  every  five  minutes,  and 
it  appeared  to  him  as  though  the  pain  commenced  in  tho 
affected  finger,  and  extended  thenee  to  the  shoulder.  From 
the  whole  of  the  symptoms  he  judged  himself  afflicted  with 
hydrophobia,  and  resolved  to  terminate  his  life  by  stifling 
himself  in  a  vapour  bath.  Having  entered  one  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  caused  the  heat  to  be  raised  to  107  deg.  36  min.  Fahr., 
when  he  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  himself 
free  of  complaint.  He  left  tho  bathing-room  well,  dmed 
heartily,  and  drank  more  than  usual.  Since  that  time,  ho 
says,  he  has  treated  in  the  same  manner  more  than  eighty 
persons,  with  favourable  results. 

 •  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Old  age  is  bad  for  the  face,  but  good  for  tho  head. 

The  eyes  of  other  people  are  tho  eyes  that  ruin  us,  not  our 

own. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment  love  begins ;  it  is 
easy  to  know  that  it  has  begun. 

If  a  man  has  a  full  head  and  an  empty  pocket,  the  stomach 
generally  has  to  go  with  the  pocket. 

A  sound  discretion  is  not  so  much  indicated  by  never 
making  a  mistake  as  by  never  repeating  one. 

The  poet's  or  the  conqueror's  wreath  is  poor  compared 
with  that  made  for  us  by  the  encircling  arms  of  those  wo 
love. 

We  have  always  a  suspicion  of  sonorous  sentences.  The 
full  shell  sounds  little,  showing  by  that  little  how  much  is 

within. 

Instead  of  saying  things  to  make  people  stare  and  wonder,  f 
say  what  will  keep  them  from  staring  and  wondering  here-  i 

after ;  this  is  philosophy. 

Many  an  honest  man  practices  on  hims#lf  an  amount  of  I 
deceit  sufficient,  if  practised  on  others,  and  in  a  different 
way,  to  send  him  to  Newgate. 

A  lover  is  not  always  a  friend.  A  lover  may  leave  and 
betray  you,  and  sometimes  throw  himself  on  the  breast  of 
vour  enemy ;  but  a  friend  is  faithful  to  you,  faithful  to  your 
friends,  and  an  enemy  to  your  enemies. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 
CHAPTER  XXXIL 

THE  Dtf.l. 

Tur.  terror  created  unonff  the  crowd  collected  in  the 
little  court  in  the  Borough  wu  not  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. 1 

Dnren  to  the  last  extremity,  the  man  Isaacs  be- 
thought himself  of  a  trick  which  had  been  already 
practised  by  one  of  hut  tribe,  a*  a  mean*  of  escape  from 
pnvfl. 

betaken  himself  to  one  of  the  underground 
toMM,  he  first  carefully  cloved  the  door  npon  himself. 
Then,  in  the  darkness,  he  groped  around  the  walls  until 
fee  had  found  the  eras-pipe  communicating  with  the 
"ifp*r  portion  of  the  building.  3fo  sooner  was  thi«, 
-Kur«d  than  he  drew  from  his  pocket  *  knife,  and  com- 
meed  sawing  at  the  pipe  until  he  had  made  an  in- 
wiou  unflW-ient  for  the  encape  of  the  gas. 
Then  he  threw  hims»lf  flit  ipon  the  arrounl. 


LIFE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  GOLDEN  KELT 

J  Lying  there,  he  could  hear  the  strokes  upon  the  trap- 
door, the  splitting  of  tho  wood,  the  voices  of  tlio  crowd, 
and  then  the  footsteps  of  his  pursuers. 

"  They  won't  come  in  tho  dark,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "and  if  they  bring  one  of  their  cursed  lanterns,  f 
can  smash  it.  The  moment  tho  gas  lights  they  will  be 
blown  to  pieces,  and  I  shall  escape." 

The  ■pprOMn  of  Paul  Monncrat,  with  the  flaming 
sconce,  unexpectedly  aided  tho  design. 

No  -  'oner  had  the  door  been  burst  open  than  tho 
vault  was  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  an  explosion,  sudden 
and  terrific,  shattered  the  walls  and  drove  back  the  in- 
truders, dashing  them  with  violence  upon  the  ground. 

It  was  the  thunderous  sound  of  this  explosion  which 
bad  alarmed  the  crowd  without. 

Deep  silence  followed,  as  the  falling  of  stones,  the 
cracking  of  beams,  and  a  cloud  of  blinding  dust  died 
away.  But  it  was  only  for  an  iustavf .  Though  struck 
down  by  the  violence  of  tho  shock,  Paul  Monnerat  had 
nuracufously  escaped  "/hat  might  have  proved,  a  hideous 
death. 

Blackened  and  bruised,  ho  was  yet  master  of  himself ; 
nor  did  the  terror  of  the  moment  blind  him  to  the  ouo 
object  with  which  he  had  entered  that  house. 

Hn  eye  fixed  itself  upon  the  thi<  I. 

Fortii?  part,  Iraa-s  rose  from  the  ground  uninjured, 


and  watching  the  moment,  sprang  forward,  trusting 
to  the  terror  and  panic  of  tho  moment  to  effect  his 
escape. 

Cleverly  aa  he  had  calculated,  however,  lie  had  found 
his  match. 

Paul  Monncrat  saw  tho  movement,  and  was  prepared 
for  it. 

In  an  instant  he  was  upon  his  feet. 

"Fiend!"  ho  cried,  rushing  into  the  yet  flaring 
room,  and  ser/.ing  him  by  the  collar,  "give  up  the 
booty,  or  I  will  brain  you  !'? 

"  Never  !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "I  will  never  yield, 
but  with  life." 

"  Come,  t  hen— for  life  bo  it  I" 

And  ho  threw  himself  with  tho  desperation  of  mnd- 
ne; i  upon  In:;  opponent. 

Desperate  was  tho  struggle  which  followed.  Both 
felt  that  a  rich  prize  was  at  stake  ;  both  knew  that  a 
few  moments  must  decido  it.  Already  tho  flames  were 
curling  and  glowing  around  thorn  ;  and— what  was  ttill 
more  to  thorn — the  authorities  would  soou  interfere, 
and  before  them  their  claims  would  provo  nliko  un- 
founded. 

Tho  Frenchman  was  lithe  and  vigorous,  but  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  man  whose  muscles  had,  from  his  way  of 
life,  become  of  the  con?i't.'nry  of  iron-wire. 
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Tlio  contest,  therefore,  was  excitingly  doubtful  in  its 
results.    But  it  did  not  long  remain  so. 
"Give  mo  tho  belt,"  said  Paul,  "and  I  will  spare 

you."                 iflL.  I,,  ^^"^ 

"  Spare  mo  !"  repeated  tho  other,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  Yes,  or  if  3-011  prefer  it  " 

la  an  instant  he  had  drawn  a  pistol  from  his  breast, 
and  cooking  it  with  his  thumb,  held  it  at  the  head  of 
his  opponent.  For  a  second,  Isaacs  quailed  as  ho  felt 
the  circle  of  cold  steel  against  his  temples ;  and  that 
second  was  enough.  Paul  Monnerat  did  not  fire,  but 
seeing  tho  advantage  ho  had  gained,  he  adroitly  seized 
the  pistol  by  tho  muzzle,  and  dealt  Isaacs  a  blow  with 
the  butt-end  upon  the  temple,  which  stunned  him. 

The  fellow  dropped  like  a  stone. 

But,  though  resistance  was  over,  it  was  impossible  for 
Paul  to  unclasp  the  belt,  from  the  peculiarity  in  its  con- 
struction which  we  have  noticed. 

Only  tho  wearer  could  release  it  from  his  waist;  and 
Paul  had  effectually  put  it  out  of  tho  power  of  Isaacs  to 
render  it  up.  Ilendered  desperate,  the  Frenchman 
strove,  but  in  vain,  to  unfix  the  clasp  or  to  rend  the  belt 
asunder.    It  resisted  his  most  strenuous  efforts. 

"  Nothing  short  of  cutting  the  man  asunder  will  do !" 
he  cried,  despairingly ;  and  he  was  about  to  retreat 
through  the  gathering  smoke  and  curling  flame,  when  a 
man  whom  he  had  not  seen,  but  who  stood  beside  him, 
suddenly  formed  a  sign  on  his  breast. 

Tho  significance  of  that  secret  sign  he  could  not 
mistake. 

"  If  it  is  necessary,  comrade,"  said  the  man,  "he  must 
bo  cut  asunder.  Bear  a  hand." 

Tho  place  was  by  this  time  filled  with  smoke;  the 
flames,  also,  had  curled  from  wall  to  ceiling,  and  the 
heat  was  becoming  intolerable. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Where  can  we  carry  him  ? 

"Bear  a  hand!    Quick!    Follow  me!" 

That  was  the  only  answer. 

Between  them  they  lifted  the  body  of  Isaacs  from  the 
ground,  and  bore  it  through  the  smoke. 

"  Hallo ! "  cried  a  policeman,  as  he  saw  the  man  borne 
out  of  the  vault ;  "  where  are  you  taking  him  ? 

"  Into  the  air,"  answered  the  comrade;  "the  smoke 
has  stifled  him." 

The  man  nodded  in  approbation,  and  followed  them 
through  the  smoke. 

But  when  he  had  reached  tho  open  court,  in  which 
firemen  had  assembled  and  a  crowd  were  collected,  he 
looked  in  vain  for  the  Frenchman  rtnd  his  comrade,  and 
the  man  who  had  been  stifled. 

"  Where  have  they  taken  him  P"  demanded  the  man, 
looking  from  side  to  side. 

"Him!  who?" 

"  The  thief  who  fired  the  house." 

"He  has  not  left  it,"  replied  several  voices. 

The  man  looked  at  them  with  an  incredulous  stare, 
and  returned  into  the  house,  on  which  a  jet  of  water 
was  now  playing  with  a  hissing  and  smothering  sound. 

^  4k  4t  w 

Two  hours  had  elapsed. 

The  fire,  which  had  been  confined  to  the  vaulted  base- 
ment of  the  old  house  in  the  court,  had  long  since  been 
got  under.  The  firemen  had  left,  the  crowd  hacj  de- 
serted tho  court.  Silence  and  solitude  reigned  there, 
broken  only  by  the  heavy  tread  of  the  one  policerhtfti 
left  in  charge,  and  who,  from  time  to  time,  gazed  in- 
quiringly up  at  the  begrimed  windows,  or  listened  for 
sounds  which  never  reached  his  ear. 

That  house  was  the  mystery  of  the  neighbourhood. 

For  thirty  years  past  it  had  presented  the  aspect  it 
now  bore.  Any  time  within  the  memory  of  those 
around  it,  tho  place  had  been  dirty,  ruinous,  and  appa- 
rently deserted.  The  windows  had  become  coated  with 
dirt,  the  door  was  firmly  embedded  in  its  place,  the 
three  steps  leading  to  it  had  grown  green  with  fungus, 
and  the  rusty  ironwork  of  the  railings  had  long  since 
eaten  through  the  paint  which  had  once  covered  them, 
though  of  the  colour  of  that  adornment  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guess. 

To  the  neighbours  it  was  known  as  Snoggs's  Chambers. 

Not  that  it  had  any  claim  to  tho  designation  of  eham- 
bors  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  but  there  was  a  tradition 
that  one  lawyer  Suoirgs  had  dwelt  there  in  times  past, 
had  been  implicated  in  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a 
client  there,  and  had  been  found  one  morning — after 
being  missed  a  month  or  more — hanging  by  the  neck, 
quite  naked,  and  of  sundry  colours,  blue,  green,  and 
purple  predominating. 

He  had,  in  fact,  hung  there  for  a  month ;  but  whether 
as  the  result  of  his  own  act,  or  as  the  victim  of  another, 
no  one  knew.  Indeed,  the  neighbourhood  was  divided 
on  tho  point ;  family  feuds  arose  out  of  it ;  and  to  this 
day  it  was  a  point  of  contention  whether  lawyer  Snoggs 
had  beeu  murdered  or  had  committed  suicide.  Anyhow, 
nobody  doubted  that,  from  the  day  ho  was  cut  down, 
tho  houso  was  haunted;  it  remained  long  untenanted, 
and  no  one  yet  knew  who  was  the  now  occupant  of 
Snoggs's  chambers. 

On  tho  night  in  question  they  were  apparently  de- 
serted, even  by  the'  hauuting  spectre ;  there  was  no 
light,  no  sound. 

Xet  in  one  apartment  of  this  house  farce  persons 
vera  assembled. 

That  room  was  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 
It  was  without  windows,  nor  wus  there, any  perceptible 
doorway.  Acce:s  to  it  was  only  by  means  cf  auapev- 
t'ire  in  the  floor,  so  concealed,  that  those  uuaci'iainted 


with  the  secret,  having  been  once  introduced  into  the 
room,  could  not  quit  it. 

In  a  word,  though  it  was  furnished  with  a  degree  of 
luxury  which  left  nothing  to  the  imagination  to  desire, 
tho  wretch  immured  there  would  have  found  escape 
more  hopeless  than  from  11  dungeon. 

A  rose-tinted  lamp  burning  upon  an  ormolu  table 
in  tho  centre  of  tho  apartment,  faintly  lit  up  the  forms 
of  tho  three  occupants. 

Two  sat  at  tho  table ;  one  lay  prostrate  upon  the 
couch  of  flowered  velvet  some  paces  distant.  Of  those 
at  the  table,  it  was  not  difficult  to  recogniso  one  as  the 
Frenchman,  Paul  Monnerat;  tho  other  was  his  com- 
rade, whom  he  called  Marcel. 

It  was  the  man  Isaacs  who  lay  unconscious  on  the 
couch. 

Upon  the  table  lay  tho  belt  which  tho  latter  had 
worn,  and  which-had'been  severed  from  tho  waist  of  its 
wearer  by  a  process  less  horrible,  but  quite  as  summary, 
than  that  originally  proposed.  Tho  belt,  and  not  the 
man,  had  been  cut  asunder. 

A  quantity  of  papers,  somo  bank  bills,  and  a  few  rolls 
of  gold  constituted  its  contents,  and  theso  now  lay  scat- 
tered over  the  table  in  confusion. 

In  one  corner  of  the  table,  also,  there  was  a  small  heap 
of  articles  of  no  value,  but  which  had  evidently  come 
from  the  rifled  pockets  of  the  man  who  lay  insensible 
on  the  couch.  A  clasp  knife,  a  few  coppers,  a  knot  of 
cord,  a  pawnbroker's  ticket,  were  among  the  articles 
thus  accumulated ;  but  there  was  also  an  old  leathern 
purse,  which  had  been  carefully  tied  with  string,  and 
from  which  the  corner  of  a  grimy  paper  protruded. 

Valuable  as  the  notes  and  the  gold  might  have  been, 
it  was,  however,  to  the  papers  that  the  men  directed 
their  attention  chiefly ;  and  Paul  had  just  concluded 
the  perusal  of  the  longest  and  most  important  docu- 
ment. 

"  Well  P"  exclaimed  Marcel,  as  his  companion  sank 
into  a  reverie,  and  from  which  he  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
arouse  himself. 

"  Does  he  still  6leep  P"  asked  Paul,  .dancing  toward 
the  couch. 

The  man  who  was  called  Marcel,  rose,  advanced  to 
the  prostrate  and  apparently  lifeless  form  of  Isaacs, 
and  gazed  scrutinisingly  over  tho  upturned  face. 

"He  begins  to  breathe,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  too  soon,"  answered  the  other. 

Marcel  took  from  an  ormolu  cabitiet  beside  the  couch 
a  small  bottle,  wrapped  in  folds  of  Indit  j  gauze.  Hav- 
ing extricated  it  from  the  wrappage,  ho  drew  from  the 
bottle  the  glass  stopper,  covered  with  mystio  characters 
in  gold,  and  poured  a  few  drops  of  the  Contents  of  the 
bottle  on  to  the  gauze. 

A  singular  perfume  filled  the  apartment. 

Having  saturated  the  gauze.  Marcel  spread  it  over the 
faco  of  the  sleeper,  to  which  it  clung  like  a  face  cloth, 
leaving  the  ghostly  outline  of  tho  features  visiole. 

Then  Marcel  resumed  his  seat. 

"  You  were  about  to  speak  ?"  he  said. 

Paul  Monnerat  hesitated. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  the  oath  of  tho  Armed 
Hands  ?"  he  said,  at  length. 

"  Forgotten  it !"  cried  the  other. 

"  And  you  know — none  better— the  fate  which  it 
entails  upon  tho  victim  r" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Sooner  or  later  the  Sacred  Fraternisation  will  be 
avenged !" 

"  That  is  inevitable !"  answered  Marcel. 

'"'  The  number  1,001  will  become  a  blank ;  and  if  all 
other  hands  fail  to  make  it  so,  the  task  devolves  on  me, 
sworn  Brother  of  the  denounced. 

"  All  this  is  clear ;  but  to  what  does  this  tend  ? " 

"  Listen !  These  papers  affect  a  fortune.  They  con- 
fer upon  an  individual  an  estate,  the  accumulated  pro- 
ceeds of  which.,  for  twenty  years,  are  enormous.  But 
he  to  whom  this  fortune  is  bequeathed  i3  believed  to 
have  perished  when  a  child  ;  at  least,  he  is  ignorant  of 
tho  wealth  to  which  ho  was  born  the  inheritor." 

Ho  paused. 

Marcel  did  not  appear  in  the  least  moved.  He  simply 
threw  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  repeated  the  mono- 
syllable, "  Well  ?" 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  what  would  occur  to 
you,  comrade,  as  the  right  thing  to  do,  had  these  papers 
fallen  into  your  hands  r" 

"  Well,  I  should  try  to  secure  the  fortune  to  myself." 

"  Exactly ;  but  in  my  case  this  is  impossible." 

Marcel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What  do  you  propose,  then?"  he  asked. 

"  To  givo  it  to  another,"  responded  Paul. 

Tho  comrade  looked  up  with  a  sharp,  bright  eye. 
What  did  the  Brother  mean  ?  Surely  not  to  bestow  a 
fortune  upon  his  humble  comrade  ? 

"  Give  it  to  another?"  he  repeated,  with  some  excite- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  good  Marcel ;  since  neither  I  nor  you  " 

Marcel  sank  back  with  a  gasp. 

Paul  Monnerat  both  noticed  and  understood  the 
movement. 

"  — —  Since  neither  you  nor  I  can  inherit  this  for- 
tune, two  courses  only  remain  open  to  us — either  to 
commit  these  papeis;  which  represent  a  fortune,  to  the 
flames,  or  to  bestow  that  fortune  on  another." 

"  But  upon  whom?"  asked  Marcel. 

"  Upon  one  who  is  thoroughly  v.orthlei?,  selfish,  raid  : 
d'T-ravcd,  but  who  nevertheless  may  eons  cuv  fh&pvsc, 


since  upon  the  chance  of  enriching  himself  he  may  also 
consent  to  enrich  us." 
Tho  eyes  of  the  men  met  as  these  words  were  spoken. 

They  understood  one  another. 

"  But  what,"  asked  Marcel,  after  a  pause — "  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  the  vote  of  the  Armed  Hands  ?" 

"  Neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  In  securing  this 
fortune,  the  first  step  will  be  to  prove  the  identity  of 
tho  claimant.  For  this  purposo  certain  evidence  is 
necessaiy ;  this  evidence  is  within  our  grasp,  since  it  is 
tho  testimony  of  our  comrade — he  who  is  known  to  us 
under  the  symbol  of  One  Thousand  and  One." 

"  And  he  will  give  this  testimony  in  favour  of  the  vil- 
lain of  whom  you  spoke?"  asked  Marcel. 

"  He  will  do  nothing  of  his  free  will,  but  under  the 
effects  of  terror — anything." 

"  And  the  terror  to  which  you  will  subject  him  is  " 

"  That  of  death !" 

"  The  fate  to  which  he  is  already  doomed." 

"  Aye,  but  from  which,"  answered  Paul, "  he  must  bo 
saved  until  our  purpose  is  accomplished." 

The  other  looked  in  astonishment. 

"  The  doom  of  the  Armed  Hands,"  he  answered,  "  is 
inevitable  as  destiny." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  there  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  mode  of 
averting  it." 

Marcel  looked  incredulous.  He  knew  the  wide-spread 
and  intricate  organisation  in  which  he  and  tho  comrado 
before  him  were  but  as  cogs  and  wheels,  simple  and  un- 
important in  themselves,  yet  all-powerful  from  the  direc- 
tion given  to  them.  He  knew  that  they  were  unit  s  only 
in  tho  great  body  which  stretched  itself,  not  throughout 
England  only,  but  over  the  wide  Continent,  and  away 
across  tho  seas,  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  tho 
Mediterranean ;  and  ho  trembled  even  at  the  hint  con- 
veyed in  his  comrade's  words. 

"  You  would  not  dare  ?"  he  cried. 

"Look  here,"  said  Paul  Monnerat,  rising,  and  ad' 
vancing  toward  the  couch,  on  which  the  body  of  Isaacs 
lay  insensible. 

_  With  a  snatch  Paul  removed  the  face-cloth  between 
his  finger  and  thumb. 

"This  man,"  he  said,  "is  full  of  life,  of  blood,  of 
muscle,  is  he  not  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  True." 

"  The  victim  of  the  Armed  Hands  is  pale,  worn, 
emaciated — you  know,  for  you  have  seen  him." 
"  True  also." 

"The  difference  between  them  is  the  difference  of 
health  and  disease.  Place  the  two  men  in  the  samo 
bodily  state,  and  they  would  resemble  each  other  to  an 
extent  which  would  deceive  even  the  critical." 

Marcel  looked  attentively  at  tho  sleeper. 

"  Even  if  their  features  are  the  same,"  he  said,  "  tho 
hair  of  this  man  is  red ;  that  of  tho  other,  black." 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  dye  tho  hair  of  the  dead," 
answered  Paul. 

"  The  comrade  of  whom  we  speak  is  bearded ;  tins' 
fellow  is  shaven." 

"  A  fortnight's  starvation  in  this  den  will  cause  those 
bristles  to  sprout  into  a  goodly  crop  :  a  week  in  hospital 
to  follow  will  aid  the  growth,  but  will  hardly  affect  tho 
colour  we  shall  impart." 

"And  you  propose  to  starve  this  man  into  the  image 
of  the  other?" 

'•'  No ;  the  emaciation  of  the  one  is  the  result  of  a, 
deadly  drug.  It  is  by  a  like  process  that  I  would  pro- 
duce like  results.  And  sec,  this  lout  has  himself  pro- 
vided us  with  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction." 

As  he  spoke,  Paul  returned  to  tho  table;  and  taking 
from  the  little  heap  there  the  leathern  purse  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  drew  from  it  a  paper  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  a  brown  x^owder. 

"  You  are  ignorant,"  he  said,  "  of  the  nature  of  this 
substance  ?" 

"  Wholly." 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,  world-famous.  It  is  one  of  tho 
jealously-guarded  secrets  of. the  gipsy  race,  to  which 
this  fellow  has  some  remote  relation.  It  is  the  dreaded 
and  insidious  poison  which  is  called  '  tho  Drei.'  " 

"Ah!" 

"  But  which  is  better  known  as  the  Poison  without 
an  Antidote.  Prepared  from  a  deadly  fundus,  the  con- 
necting link  between  tho  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
the  grains  of  this  dust  consist  of  sporules,  which,  if 
swallowed,  vegetate,  produce  fever,  and  the  iuevitable 
result  is — death." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Marcel;  "and  now,  as  to  tho 
plan  which  yon  propose  ?" 

"  Enough  that  the  first  step  is  to  administer  tho 
Drei." 

An  hour  later  the  man  Isaacs  half-awoke  from  a 
letharg}-,  in  which  shapes  of  horror  haunted  him  almost 
to  madness.  In  a  fever  of  burning  thirst  he  shrieked 
for  drink. 

And  the  hand  of  Paul  Monnerat  pressed  to  his  lips  a 
draught  of  somo  warm,  soothing,  delicious  fluid. 
It  might  have  been  milk,  but  was  of  a  darker  lint. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
the  ii.GirivK. 


SrcALiXG  noiselessly  from  the  gipsy  tent,  rioisole  ly 
over  tho  thick  grass  011  which  the  dew  lay  gliili  riiig 
like  diamond-dust,  Violet  hurried  away  into  tho  night. 
It  va=  not  an  act  of  prudence  ;  she  kuc-v  that,  felt 
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that,  even  as  slie  went.    But  neither  old  nor  young  are 
always  under  the  guidance  of  that  monitor.    Our  feel- 
ings ..!.  1  our  passions  once  aroused,  we  throw  off  the 
curb,  for  the  moment  incapable  of  submission. 
Tims  it  was  with  Violet. 

For  the  moment,  she  had  yielded  herself  up  to  the 
inBnmw.  qf  terror;  die  had  heard  the  cool,  heartless 
proposition  cf  the  actor,  when  he  spoke  of  marrying 
and  carrying  off  his  wife  a  slave  to  some  foreign  land, 
away  from  a  terrible  fate  which  he  dreaded ;  and  this, 
added  to  a  repugnance  she  had  already  acquired,  awoke 
in  her  a  feeling  which  took  only  one  shape — the  desire 
for  aieht. 

She  co-rid  not,  she  felt,  meet  that  man  at  that  hour. 

Duty,  prudence,  everything  prompted  her  to  do  so ; 
but  what*  are  these  qualities  beside  the  higher  instinct — 
love  ?  Acting  as  her  heart  dictated,  she.  resolved  to 
snatch  a  respite- ,  if  it  was  only  for  days,  tor  Juiurs ;  and 
that  could  only  be  achieved  by  flight. 

It  was  a  cold,  cheerless,  wretched  hpnf :  night  was 
melting  into  morning;  and  the  bright  moonlight  was 
being  slowly  lost  in  the  cheerless  gre-y  orthose  early 
hours  which  drive  the  sleepless  and  the  wretched  to 
acts  of  desperation. 

To  add  to  the  snrroujiding  gloojB,  Violet  was  yet  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  cf  the  najpotic  which  she  had 
v.u  ■        n-!v      II  -w<»l  in  the-  '  lne  « in". 

Sick  at  heart,  therefore,  depressed  in  mind,  shivering 
in  body,  the  young  girl  experienced  for  the  firj|  time 
that  growing  recklessness  of  despair,  which,  ja  jhs  in- 
tensity, harried  those  who  experiimee  it  to  a.-ts  of  des- 
peration. 

"Sjoae-r  or  Liter,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  the  hour 
r.mst  come.  I  must  fulfil  my  promise  to  my  dead  bene- 
factor ;  I  must  answer  to  the  appeal  of  .  pleading 
eye*  with  which  his  spirit  gazed  upon  me  in  that  awfnl 
hour.    But  I  must  gain  time;  I  must  hut  :  .  :  k  tr  ,».» 

:  the  image  which  tills  it  with  dc-U-rht,  wi-.h 
transport:  I  most  quit  these  familiar  asene.-,  and  in 
another  sphere,  however  lonely,  however  I.up.-L--  -,  -.■■:A 
myself  to  my  duty." 

She  had  arrived,  as  sho  spoke,  at  a  nruu  r  id,  srhmh 

stretched  before  her  into  the  gri^t  ci  .  :    ...  y 

int-j  the  h  ;ar    ,f  the  country. ' 

In  her  seal  there  was  the  longin.-  i',r  i  ar  ,  fur 

quiet,  for  repose;  yet  she  =  h"  k  l.c-r  1.-   

-nzed  down  the  far-off  trees  and  Lilts,  and  caught 
ant  perfume  of  the  pleasant  hedgerows. 

•■  S  . .    she  cried,  "  that  road  is  f,r  the  iu  .  1 
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aho  turned  her  back  upon  tho  wa- 
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of  such  an 
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re  they  met;  there,  t-K>,  they  formed 
which  had  subsisted  between  them  warm 

1  Love— tho  tyrant — entered  the  paradise 
hearts,  and  for  a  time  drove  out  the 

favoured  with  tho  ,:  establishment "  of 
mmer  was  Camden-town.  There,  for 
;y  had  occupied  a  large  house,  with  a 
a  triangular  ':  square" — as  it  wa3  called 
leticieut  angle— and  there  they  had  dis- 
ms'dres  chiefly  by  a  rigid  observance  of 

of  life  These  proprieties,  in  fact,  it  was 
nion  to  teach  ;  and  in  thi.-t  lay  the  great 
ti  -n  between  surrounding  "  schools  and 


ng  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  long  white  steps,  at 
irty  hour  of  six  in  the  morning,  to  take  what  she 
I  her  "  constitutional,"  should  have  nttered  a  faint 

W  is  it  strange  that,  with  the  weight  of  all  the  "  pro- 
'e»"  npon  her,  she  should  have  tapped  with  her 
tt-.oI  the  h<vul  of  storing  girt  who,  wrapped  in  an  old 
aid  shawl,  crouched  on  the  top  step,  and  ejaculated, 

The  girl  so  addressed,  who,  wearyand  exhausted,  had 
nk  into  a  tronblcd  ilnrnber,  started,  with  a  try  of 

MOh,  Mis.i  P«:r4ika!"  sho  exclaimed,  dropping  the 
awl  from  Lt  head,  and  disclosing  a  cataract  of  sunny 

Toe  r.rir.i  P.-rdita,  who  bad  been  about  to  retreat 
rain  into  the  bouse  for  fear  of  nn  altercat  ion,  which 
»  would  hivo  dreaded  almost  as  much  oi  death  itself, 
Irtod,  and  l>ont  on  tnc  girl  a  look  of  blank  astonish- 
«»nt. 

M  Mini  FI*nrtlaw!"  she  exclaimed;  "at  thi.i  hour, 
|4  in  thi(  nn  M-i„|p  nMi-e  !  ' 

"CF;i,  rVrdtta  I"  f-ried  Violet,  "yon  are  good  and 


It  is  pari 

id  the  "  pi 


m  >the  spoke, 
that  dimwl 
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very  exacting  on  this  point.  There  wa s  a  famous  maxim 
in  the  Simmer  code  that  a  latly  might  wear  anything  or 
nothing — within  the  limits  of  decency,  of  course— but 
gloves  were  indispensable. 

Perdita  saw  the  tears,  and  she  also  heard  the  plaiuti\  e 
adjuration.  As  she  did  so,  her  simple  heart  melted 
toward  her  favourite  pupil  of  old  times,  but  it  melted 
beneath  buckram. 

"I'm  afraid  this  is  something  dreadful,  Miss  Heart- 
law,"  sho  said ;  "  something  that  Jocasta  would  bo 
obliged  to  disapprove.  I'm  afraid  it  is :  at  this  time  in 
the  morning,  too !" 

"  Oh,  Perelita,"  exclaimed  Violet,  "I  could  not  help 
it — indeed  I  could  not !  I  have  done  nothing  wrong  ; 
I've  only  left  those  with  whom  I  coulel  not  remain ;  and 
I've  come  to  you,  knowing  that  you  will  give  me  shelter 
for  a  few  hours — only  for  a  few  hours.  I've  walked 
all  night,"  she  added,  "  and  I'm  tired,  and  cohl,  and 
faint." 

™  Walked  all  night  J"  cried  Miss  Pcrdita,  whose  mai- 
denly propriety  was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the 
bare  idea  of  a  young  lady  being  out  after  nightfall,  ex- 
capt,  of  course,  under  proper  escort ;  "  and  alone  ?"  she 
added,  with  a  sort  of  horror. 

''Along,"  replied  tho  girl,  e-hr'nking  iu  dismay  at  the 
lone  in  which  tho  words  were  uttered.  "  You  are 
shocked :  and  it  is  natural — it  is  very  natural.  Pray 
leave  me..  Perdita ;  rra.T  ?°  tov  your  morning  walk,  and 
leave  me  her?.  I  won't  stay  long-,  indeed  1  won't.  I 
will  rest  c  little  ?nd  be  gone." 

"  Br.t  where,  dear— where  will  vou  go?"  asked 
Perdita. 

Violet  hung  her  head,  and  the  wealth  of  her  golden 
tresses  fell  over  her  face,  and  hid  it  like  a  veil.  But  the 
quick  eye  of  the  governess  detected  beneath  that  veil  a 
shining  light  which  the  gold  did  not  create. 

It  wad  the  light  upon  a  falling  tear. 

"  You  have  nowhere  to  go,"  said  Pcrdita,  firmly, 
almost  sternly ;  "you  are  tired  and  hrugry,  am}  when 
you  leave  these  steps  you  will  fall  down  in  the  streets, 
or  meet  with  wicked  company.  No,''  she  cried,  her 
own  eye3  filling  with  sympathetic  drops ;  '-'Jocasta  is 
Lard  in  manner,  but  she  has  a  heart,  dear;  and  she 
would  never  forgive  mc — and,  indeed,  I  should  never 
forgive  myself — U  any  harm  befell  you." 

So  taking  the  arm  of  the  outcast,  she  lifted  her  to  her 
bosom,  and  re-entering  tho  house,  led  her  cautiously 
and  tenderly  up  into  her  own  room. 

The  caution  was  exercised  partly  on  account  of  the 
early  hour,  but  more  lest  any  unusual  sound  should  dis- 
turb Jocasta,  of  whom  Perdita  appeared  to  live  in  mor- 
tal terror.  Yet  it  was  terror  inspired  entirely  by  her 
own  sensitiveness  and  affection.  Jocasta  was,  in  fact, 
the  elder  of  tho  sisters  Simmer;  she  was  therefore  the 
head  of  the  establishment.  Prom  years  and  years  of 
training  and  devotion  to  the  proprieties,  tho  elder  sister 
had  acquired  a  sternness,  and  sharpness  cf  manner 
which  would  have  douo  credit  to  a  sergeant  of  dra- 
goons ;  she  ruled  in  her  house  with  a  despotism  that 
was  all  the  more  terrible  as  it  wa*  •trlircly  of  the  moral 
suasion  order;  yet  iu  reality  she  v  jfl  a  gentle,  loving, 
tender-hearted  woman  —  a  very  angel  cased  in  steel. 
The  admiration  and  respect  with  which  she  had  inspired 
her  sister  made  the  latter  her  very  slave,  ready  to  defer 
to  her  iu  everything,  and  fearful  of  nothing  so  much  as 
causing  her  the  slightest  displeasure. 

Thus  it  was  that  Perdita  trembled,  as  she  closed  the 
door  of  her  room,  lest  she  should  have  taken  a  false 
step  in  admitting  Violet ;  and  it  was  not  until  sho  had 
given  her  charge  refreshment,  and  soothed,  by  many 
kindly  words,  and  won  from  her,  to  some  extent,  the 
story  of  her  sorrows,  that  she  became  calm. 

Ay,  more  than  calm — sho  became  bold  ;  and,  at  tho 
mention  of  Sir  Jasper  Wyldo's  perfidy,  she  grew  so 
violent,  that  she  ventured  to  da?h  her  little  white  hand 
upon  a  ricketty  little  loo  table,  and  declare  that,  know- 
ing all,  itae  did  not  regret  the  step  she  had  taken  for 
one  moment,  and  would  not,  even  should  Jocasta  her- 
clf  disapprove. 

Was  there  something  awful  in  tho  wwdl  ?  Did  they 
echo  thundcr-liko  among  tho  outraged  proprieties]  and 
startle  the  stern  Jocasta  from  her  rest  ? 

PeTdita  almost  believed  it. 

Yes  ;  for  at  that  very  moment  the  door  swung  open, 
and  Jocasta  herself  stood  in  the  opening — stern,  rigid, 
habited  in  no  effeminate  morning  costume,  but  in  full 
panorly  of  black  satiD,  armed  for  tho  day. 

"  What ! "  sho  cried,  starting  as  sho  beheld  them 
seated  side  by  side  ;  "you  oto  not  taking  your  consti- 
tutional v.  -Ik,  Pcrdita  !    And  who,  pray — who  i»  tin  ; ?" 

Violet  started  from  her  chair,  and  advanced  toward 
the  awful  form. 

"  Miss  Jocasta,"  she  murmured. 

"  Why,  as  I  live,  Miss  ileartlaw  !  What  is  the  nr.  ;- 
tery  of  this,  Perdita  f 

It  means,  Jocasta,"  answered  the  iiister  ineokly,  but 
firmly,  "  that  circumstances  have  o.-'-nrred  which  will 
rendf-r  it  necessary  for  fas  la  olf'er  ili.js  Ifearthiw  the 
hospitality  of  the  establishment  for  a  few  days." 

"  Indeed!"  replied  Jocasta,  who  had  never  hoard  her 
sister  speak  in  a  tone  so  authoritative  and  determined 
b<  fore;  "  I  might,  i  think,  have  been  mado  acquainted 
with  thoBC  circumstances ;  but  if  you  arc  satisfied,  I  am 
satisfied.    You  arc  welcome,  dear." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you!"  exclaimed  Violet,  grasping 
the  hand  outstretched  toward  her, "  I  shall  never  forget 
your  kindness." 


At  this  amicable  arrangement  of  things,  Perdita  took 
occasion  to  slice!  tears;  then  her  face  became  radiant 
with  smiles,  and  sho  would  have  been  quite  happy,  but 
for  a  manifest  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  Jocasta. 

"You  are  dressed  early,  dear?"  she  remarked  at 
length,  unable  to  restrain  her  curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  letters  to  write ;  and 
remember,  our  visitor  will  be  here  early." 

"Our  visitor?"  i 

"  Yes,  Perdita ;  have  you  forgotten  ?  and— dear  me, 
dear  me!  how  strangely  things  work  round! — his  busi- 
ness has  reference  to  Colonel  Ileartlaw ;  and  here,  as 
if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  the  dear  child  of  his  adoption 
is  beneath  our  roof." 

Naturally  enough,  the  curiosity  of  Violet  was  excited 
at  these  words,  but  she  did  not  remark  upon  them. 

The  name  of  Colonel  Ileartlaw  was  iu  itself  sullieient 
to  overwhelm  her  with  grief  for  his  memory — a  grief 
which  she  could  not  repress. 

It  was  some  minutes, -therefore,  before  .she  spoke; 
and  when  sho  agaiu  joined  in  the  conversation,  it  was 
only  to  compare  notes  with  Perdita  upon  the  fortunes 
of  some  of  her  old  school-friends.  And  during  all  that 
time  she  could  not  repress  the  temptation  to  inquire 
who  this  strange  visitor  might  be,  whose  business 
brought  him  there  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  Colonel 
Ileartlaw. 

Presently,  however,  she  became  really  interested  in 
the  topics  they  were  discussing,  and  more  particularly 
in  what  she  had  to  tell  and  to  hear  respecting  the 
strange  good-fortune  of  Auvelia,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  loud  rap  and  prolonged  ring  at  the  door 
of  the  establishment. 

As  tho  door  opened,  sho  found  herself  bending  eagerly 
forward  to  catch  tho  sound  of  the  voice  speaking  in  the 
passage  below. 

As  t'.iat  sound  caught  her  ear,  she  started  and  turned 
pale. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Perdita,  her  own 
cheek  white  with  emotion ;  "  you  are  not  ill,  Violet  ?" 

"  No,  no  :  'tis  nothing,"  she  answered.  "  But  that 
voice,  I  think — I  am  sure,  iudced — that  I  have  heard 
it  before." 

"I  think  not,"  answered  Miss  Jocasta,  pacing  the 
room  anxiously ;  "  it  is  that  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
bee -x  but  a  short  time  in  England ;  and  it  would  have 
been  by  a  singular  chance  if  you  had  met." 
Not  long  in  England  !"  exclaimed  Violet. 

"  No;  he  is  from  Calcutta.    But  you  are  faint  ?" 

"Indeed,  no.    I  was  deceived.    1  thought  " 

The  door  opened  at  that  moment,  and  a  servant 
entered,  bearing  on  a  tray  a  small,  neat  card. 

"Thank  you;  admit  him,"  said  Jocasta  takiug  the 
card. 

As  she  held  it  between  her  tremulous  fingers,  the 
quick  eyes  of  Violet  caught  the  name  upon it;  and 
rising  with  a  quick  and  hurried  motion,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Not  in  this  room.  Do  not  let  us  meet,  I  entreat 
you!" 

"  Don't  fear,  child;  he  will  be  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room," answered  Jocasta. 

Yes,  yes;  my  sister  will  roe  him  alone,"  said  Pcr- 
dita, trembling. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  cried  Violet,  fervently ;  and 
unable  to  restrain  her  emotions,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

Yet  the  name  upon  the  card  was  not  ono  calculated 
to  inspire  pain  in  her  breast. 

It  was  only  the  name  of—  Behxakd  Oswald. 
(To  be  continued  in  ovr  next.) 


LILY. 

Lii.y,  dear,  our  idol  was  ; 

Who,  that  beard  lies-  laughter, 

Sad  at  heart,  though  they  may  be, 

Could  be  sad  thereafter? 
(Sorrows  lied  our  lowland  homo 

When  our  I.ily  entered; 
In  the  joy -beam  of  her  smile 

All  our  joy  (I  were  centred. 

She  v.  aa  beautiful  and  fair, 

Loved  by  each  beholder; 
Iflghtly  fell  the  1'OTen  nafr 

On  her  ronntled  shoulder; 
Lightly  as  the  Kay  gazi.-Uo 

O'er  tho  woodland  Hying, 
Tripped  she  o'er  the  vcronnt  lawn 

"When  the  day  was  dying. 

Roamed  she  in  tho  forest  shade, 

Where  t'no  breeze  was  playing, 
Or  beside  tho  purling  hrool;, 

To  the  ocean  straying; 
tlanc  she  there  her  own  sweet  song, 

Wild  and  Irce  as  ever; 
Lily  knew  up  bitter  grief, 

Lilly  sorrowed  never. 

li  It,  ah,  snon  I  the  angel  death 

from  our  presence  Una  her; 
gcraphs  bri  ;ht,  oil  piniphs  light, 

To  'he  Saviour  bore  her. 
Dwells  she  now  above  the  sky, 

Where  no  M onus  arc  blowing— 
Where  tho  crystal  stream  of  lito 

Is  for  ever  flowing. 

Jons'  Wahd  Allek. 


Pllll.osopiiy. — It  requires  loss  philosophy  to  tako 
things  as  theyconie  than  to  part  with  thingti  ns  they  go. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


GALLERY    OF    THE    FINE  ARTS. 


NO.  V. — FISHERMAN'S  CHILDREN"  BY  THE  SEA-SHORE. —  (FROM  A  PICTURE  BY  BELL  SMITH.) 


FISHERMAN'S 


CHILDREN 
SHORE. 


BY  THE  SEA- 


How  delicious,  in  the  hot,  reeking  days  of  summer,  to 
catch  even  a  momentary  glimpse  at  the  fresh,  breezy 
invigorating  sea-sido!  Our  artist  seems  to  have  caught 
the  very  spirit  of  the  sea  in  its  repose,  when  the  waters, 
blue  as  the  sky  above  them,  ripple  in  toward  the  shore 
with  a  music  of  their  own. 

Of  a  piece  with  the  bright,  clear,  sunny  spot  he  has 
chosen  is  the  incident  of  which  it  forms  the  back- 
ground. A  fe.v  innocent  children  playing  by  the  shore, 
launching  the  mimic  boat,  watching  it  as  it  makes  its 
devious  way  across  a  tiny  sea  left  by  the  retreating 
ocean  among  the  rocks !  What  illustration  could  be 
more  complete  of  the  happy  freedom  and  innocent 
enjoyment  of  childhood  ?  It  is  good  for  man  to  go  now 
and  then  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  nature ;  and  it  is 
good,  also,  for  him  to  look  back  across  the  long,  dreary 
wastes  of  life,  and  to  recall  the  time  when  lie  was  a 
happy,  artless,  guileless  child. 

liut,  alas !  in  the  heat  and  battle  of  life,  how  many 
are  debarred  the  privilege  of  going  to  nature !  How 
many  pine  in  the  weary  mill,  stifle  in  the  reeking  work- 
shop, and  yearn  in  rain  for  the  breezy  sea-side  and  the 
sweet  inland  landscape !  To  these  the  artist  is  a 
benevolent  magician.  He  opens  a  window  in  the  blank 
will  of  the  garret;  through  which  glimpses  of  beauty 
gleam  upon  the  eyes ;  and  whether  the  gloomy  days 
overshadow  or  the  dense  fogs  surround,  what  he  has 
depicted  remains, 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  Tor  ever." 

In  a  minor  degree  the  poet  confers  the  like  boon  on 
us ;  but  there  are  many  to  whom  the  eye  speaks  a 
clearer  language  than  those  of  song.  He  is  to  be  envied 
who  can  suck  a  joy  from  a  few  musical  lines ;  but 
for  one  who  carries  this  talisman,  thousands  will  be 
delighted  and  refreshed  by  the  artist's  pencil. 


POPPING  THE  QUESTION  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

Ay  American  merchant  tailor  was  so  hard  of  hearing, 
that  lie  often  made  ludicrous  blunders,  which  excited  the 
mirthfulncss  of  his  friends  and  customers.  His  graceful 
and  beautiful  daughter  was  at  boarding-school  near  New 
York  city,  at  the  time  her  father  purchased  a  farm  in 
Tonawanda.  She  had  a  lover,  and  promised  to  marry 
him,  providing  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  her  parent 
to  the  matrimonial  alliance. 

The  young  man  travelled  West  as  fast  as  the  iron 
horse  would  take  him  in  that  direction.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival  he  was  strolling  along  the  banks  of 
the  creek  that  sweeps  through  the  village  of  Tonawanda, 
when  he  met  a  plain  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  home- 
spun, and  inquired  of  him  "  if  the  cars  had  commenced 
running  to  the  Falls  yet?" 

"  Principally  pike  and  mullet,"  said  he. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  continued  the  young  man. 
"  I  merely  wish  to  know  if  the  cars  have  commenced 
their  trips  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  what  the  fare  is  ?" 

"  From  three  to  four  cents  a  pound." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  insult  me  r  " 

"  I  will  let  you  have  a  large  quantity  for  two  cents." 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  you  a  caning  for  your 
impertinence." 

"  Well.if  you  do  not  choose  to  give  it,  I  know  who  will.'* 
I  should  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  more  such 
fools  as  you  are  in  the  town  of  Tonawanda  P" 

"  We  shall  make  another  haul  in  the  morning  before 
daylight." 

The  youth  was  annoyed,  but  perceiving  now  that  the 
old  man  was  deaf,  continued : — 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  your  daughter,"  said  he,  in  a 
loud  tone. 

"  She  is  a  fine  beast,"  remarked  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  at  a  cow. 


"  Your  (laughter !"  screamed  the  young  man.  "  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  well  acquainted  with  her." 

"  She  is  a  noble  animal,"  was  the  quiet  response. 

"  Confound  the  old  cow  !"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  I 
whisper.  "  I  wish  she  was  out  of  sight.  I  was  speaking 
about  your  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter." 

"  She  is  very  kind,  indeed — never  breaks  down  the  j 
fences,  never  kicks  over  the  pail,  never  strays  away,  like 
the  other  brutes  I  have." 

"You  don't  understand  me,  sir!  I  was  speaking  of  I 
your  daughter  at  boarding-school." 

"  No ;  I  never  put  a  board  on  her  face.  She  never  < 
does  any  mischief  at  all." 

"  Your  daughter ! "  shouted  the  young  man,  frantic  \ 
with  excitement. 

"  Did  you  say  I  ought  to  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  was  speaking  of  your  daughter — the  young 
lady  away  from  home." 

Oh,  yes ;  I  have  plenty  of  room,  but  I  think  she  is 
too  old  to  keep  much  longer.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  shut  her  up  in  the  stable,  and 
feed  her  on  chop  stuff  a  few  weeks." 

"  Great  Heavens  !"  remarked  the  young  man  to  him- 
self, "  what  shall  I  do  ?  This  deafness  will  be  the  death 
of  me  !  I  will  try  once  more,  and  if  this  effort  fails,  I 
will  resort  to  pencil  and  paper." 

"  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  respecting 
your  daughter." 

"  I  shall  let  the  butcher  have  her  by-and-bye — if  he 
will  give  me  my  price,"  said  the  old  man,  with  emphasis. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  young  man  used  his  pencil  and 
paper — showed  his  letters  of  introduction,  handsomely 
endorsed  by  men  whose  opinion  was  fjood  authority  on 
the  delicate  question  on  the  tapis.  After  a  little  cross- 
questioning,  and  a  little  hesitation,  the  old  gentleman 
gave  his  consent ;  and  when  the  parties  were  married, 
he  declared  it  was  the  best  haul  he  had  made  in  all  his 
life. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  TELEGRAM. 

rare  I  how  dost  thou  reml  in  sunder 
has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  !  " 

Bme. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Hautevilles  In  London,  the  sad 
ruth  was  revealed  to  Edith,  for  a  telegram  had  just 
cached  Hauteville  House  announcing  that  the  Earl  of 
lockalpine  was  in  eztremis.  This  telegram  was  sent 
ay  Mr.  Croft,  and  it  announced,  not  only  that  the  Earl 
na  dying,  bat  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  his  dear 
Edith  before  he  expired. 

.  be  some  mistake  there,"  said  Lady 
Hanteville ;  "  that  is  some  blunder  of  that  stupid  old 
Croft' i.  What  can  the  Earl  want  to  see  Edith  for  ?  " 
"  Oh,  ha  lores  me  so  dearly,  and  I  am  so  very,  very 
1  of  him !  "  sobbed  Edith.  "  He  always  said  he 
ihould  send  f.r  mo  when  he  was  dying,  and  f  always 
omised  to  be  with  him." 

"  Dear  me  ;  it's  all  very  extraordinary,  as,  indeed, 
erything  is  connected  with  you,  Edith.    I  shall  con- 
It  year  father  about  taking  you  to  Rockalpine.  Death- 
scenes  are  not  at  all  desirable  for  young  girls, 
icularly  such  a  nervous,  hysterical,  eccentric  one  as 
are." 

Oh,  mamma,  I  must  go!  I  cannot  stay  away  from 
,  dear  grandpapa,  when  he  has  sent  for  me  to  close 
eyes ! "  said  Edith.  "  Do  take  me  with  you  ! "  and 
fell  on  her  knees  in  her  grief  and  despair ;  but  Lady 
tentle  only  said,  "  Let  go  rny  robe,  you  will  tumble 


and  soil  H 
do  not  thin 
Edith  lei 
kneeling,  b 
Kt  this  i 
the  one  dr> 
mot  half  s 
listened  to 
■words,  bro 
Iter,  he  sai 
off  at  o 
starts  in  ar 
LJtwt  in  tirn 
They  tra 
they  reach, 
weary  hoo 
shallow  he 
the  thougl 


I 

I  see  no  necessity  for  your  going,  and  I 
I  shall  allow  it ! " 

0  her  hold  of  her  mother's  dress ;  and,  still 
ied  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbing  bitterly, 
ment  Lord  Hauteville  came  in.    In  spite  of 

1  crime  which  had  poisoned  his  life,  he  was 
heartless  and  so  cruel  as  his  wife.  He 
'hat  Lady  Hanteville  said,  and  to  Edith's 
n  M  they  were  by  sobs ;  and  then  raising 

You  $hau  go  with  us,  Edith.  We  must 
e ;  the  carriage  is  at  the  door ;  the  express 
our  from  Enston-square— we  shall  only  be 

lied  all  night,  and  at  six  in  the  morning 
Rockalpine.  Edith  spent  the  long,  dreary, 
in  tears  and  prayers.  Lady  Hatiteville's 
and  hard  heart  were  full  of  exultation  nt 
that  at  leDgtli  she  should  bo  a  Countess, 


that  the  ancient  coronet  of  Rockalpine  would  sp  ace  Lev 
brow,  that  she  should  wear  it  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  take  precedence  of  Lady  this  and  that — and,  above 
all,  of  her  own  daughter,  Lady  Richlands  (as  the  Earl 
doni  of  Rockalpine  was  an  older  one  than  that  of  Rich 
lands).  She  would  lain  have  talked  on  the  subjects 
next  her  heart,  but  Edith  could  not,  and  Lord  Hanteville 
would  not,  listen  to  her  frivolous  vanities,  in  the  solemn 
presence  of  approaching  Death. 

Lord  Hauteville's  mind  was  full  of  anguish,  and  his 
breast  of  a  vague  dread,  au  ever-haunting  horror.  The 
thought  of  him,  the  brother  who,  but  for  his  crime, 
ought  to  have  inherited  the  title  and  estates  about  to  be 
his  own,  rose  on  his  mind  as  he  looked  from  the  window 
of  the  railway-carriage  into  the  gloomy  distance  ;  that 
brother's  eyes  seemed  to  him  to  gaze  at  him  from  tho 
clouds — that  brother's  voice  to  whisper  in  the  wind ! 
Then  came  tho  thought  of  his  fathers  funeral,  and  of 
the  opening  of  that  dread  vault,  closed  for  four-and- 
twenty  years,  and  which  ho  must  bear  to  see  re-opened ! 
In  fancy  he  sees  his  brother's  coffin  !  Oh,  what  groans 
escape,  as  from  his  very  heart!  and  how  Lady  Hauteville 
sneers  as  they  catch  her  ear,  inwardly  exclaiming,  "  Is 
he  a  fool  or  a  hypocrite  ?  It  is  impossible  he  can  really 
mourn  for  the  old  man,  who  has  kept  him  for  twenty 
years  out  of  his  title  and  estates,  and  who,  by  all  the 
laws  of  Nature,  ought  to  have  been  dead  and  buried 
long  ago!" 

•  #  c-  #  * 

Tho  Earl  still  breathed  when  Lord  Hauteville  and 
Edith  approached  his  bed-side.  Edith,  overcome  with 
grief,  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  took  the  lean, 
withered  old  hand  in  hers,  and  covered  it  with  her 
kisses  and  her  tears.  "  Like  a  languishing  lamp,  that 
just  flashes  to  die,"  the  Earl's  eyes  brightened  for  a 
moment,  a  smile  stole  over  his  face ;  ho  opened  his 
arms — Edith  threw  herself  into  them. 

"  Good-bye — a  long  good-lye,  my  blessed  little  one," 
said  the  old  man.  I  am  going,  my  lamb !  and,  thanks 
to  you,  I  go  to  the  Good  Shepherd.  Here  is  my  Bible! 
Yo",  taught  the  old  world-stained  miser  to  love  his  Uiblo ; 
see  if  I  have  not  studied  it  well.  You  will  find  a  list  of 
my  pensioners ;  let  them  not  miss  me,  my  child.  Yon 
first  taught  me  to  care  for  others.  All  I  have  is  yours." 

Here  Lord  Hauteville  started,  came  forward,  and 
said — 

"  How  arc  you,  father?'"  (He  could  think  of  nothing 
else  to  say.) 

"  Good-bye,  Hauteville ;  I  wish  you  well,"  said  the 
Earl ;  and  then,  kissing  Edith  tenderly,  ho  said,  "  Pray 
for  rne,  little  one,  for  my  time  is  come." 

Edith  slid  from  his  embrace  to  the  floor,  still  holding 
the  dear  old  hand.  Suddenly  she  fell,  it  relax,  and  grow 
cold  in  her  own.  The  word  "Jesus"  fell  on  her  ear; 
she  looked  timidly  up— it  was  all  over— tho  Earl  of 
Rockalpine  was  no  more  ! 


In  the  dead  of  the  ensuing  night,  while  the  nurses 
were  supposed  to  watch  beside  the  corpse,  which  had 
been  placed  in  a  shell,  and  lay  on  a  table  in  tho  dressing- 
room — and  while  the  women,  overcome  by  whiskey  and 
fatigue,  slept — three  men,  who  had  surreptitiously  in- 
troduced themselves  into  the  Castle,  were  examining 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  late  Earl's  trunks,  which 
they  had  dragged  from  under  tho  bed,  and  of  which 
they  had  picked  the  lock. 

One  of  these  men  knelt  before  the  coffer,  holding  a 
bull's-eye  lantern  in  one  hand,  while  with  tho  oilier  he 
cautiously  rummaged  among  the  money-bags  for  a  cer- 
tain parchment,  of  which  ho  was  in  search.  A  young 
and  handsome  man,  but  of  profligate  appearance,  leant 
on  the  lid  of  the  open  box,  and  watched  the  searcher; 
while  an  old  man  of  Jewish  features,  and  with  a  black 
crape  band  round  his  white  hat,  and  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  in  his  hand,  superintended  the  movements  of  him 
of  the  fustian  coat  and  drab  gaiters. 

Who  and  what  these  three  men  were,  and  what  was 
their  object,  we  must  explain  in  our  next ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  no  awe  of  the  silent  presouco  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  no  dread  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  influenced 
them.  At  tho  foot  of  the  very  bed  on  which,  on  the 
previous  morning,  the  old  Earl  of  Rockalpine  had 
breathed  his  last,  they  were  engaged  in  a  search  which, 
from  tho  expression  of  their  countenances,  their  whis- 
pers, their  hurry,  their  pallor,  their  dark  lantern  and 
skeleton  keys,  wo  feel  was  a  guilty,  a  nefarious  enter- 
prise. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

"  GONE    TO    HIS  REST." 

"  There  is  a  reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 
And  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between." 

Longfellow. 

Yes,  the  old  Earl  of  Rockalpine,  with  the  snows  of 
eighty-fire  winters  on  his  thin  and  scattered  locks,  and 
with  tho  deep  lines  that  a  long  life  of  avarice,  suspicion, 
and  worldly  care,  had  indelibly  ploughed  into  his  cheeks 
ind  brow,  lay  in  tho  marble  rigidity  of  death;  and,  in 
spito  of  tho  marks  with  which  Mammon  stamps  his 
own,  among  the  sons  of  men,  there  was,  on  tho  finely- 
chiselled,  aristocratic  face  of  Tho  Dead,  that  ineffable 
smile  of  heavenly  peace  which,  wo  are  told,  never  left 
tho  face  of  that  "  widow's  son"  on  whom  tho  Saviour 
had  looked,  and  which  we  see  on  the  still,  cold  lips  of 
all  who  die  in  the  Lord,  and  who,  ns  tho  scones  of  earth 
darken  around  them,  behold  the  heavens  opening,  and 
the  triune  Jehovah  inviting  them  to  a  blissful  eternity. 

The  nurse,  and  tho  old  women  whoso  office  it  is  (in 
tho  North)  to  lay  out,  or  "  straik"  the  corpse,  and 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  watch  by  it,  were  fast  asleep,  and  a 
strong  smell  of  whiskey  pervaded  the  dressing-room. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


There  were  many  candles  burning  round  the  shell  in 
which  tlio  old  Earl  lay  awaiting  the  leaden  colliu,  and 
the  grand  outer  one  of  black  velvet  richly  embellished 
and  emblazoned,  which  was  ordered  of  the  great  Lon- 

itau  undertaker,  Mr.  G  ,  and  was  to  arrive,  with  that 

grcii  t  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  at 
llockalpjue  as  soon  as  possible.  But  while  the  hirelings 
slept  and  snored,  and  the  light  of  the  dark  yellow  wax 
tapers  fell  unheeded,  on  the  sharp  rigid  outlines  which, 
beneath  the  S^eet  that  covered  the  cold  form,  betrayed 
Death,  there  were  yet  evidences  of  the  fact  that  "there 
is  a  tear  for  all  who  die." 

The  season  was  unusually  mild,  and  though  it  was 
January,  in  sheltered  nooks  a  few  flowers  lingered; 
and  Edith  had  found  some  monthly  roses  and  other 
pale  blossoms  in  those  sunny  nooks,  and,  with  some 

..,.)_•, s  of  myrtle  from  the  conservatory,  she  had  made 
three  wreaths,  which  she  had  placed  in  the  old  man's 
!■  i:i.in— one  on  his  still,  cold  breast,  once  so  warm  and 
animated  for  her,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  at  the  foot; 
and  the  "Death-Watchers"  had  not  dared  to  remove 
them,  although  all  their  delight  was  in  rue,  rosemary, 
and  southernwood,  with  which  they  had  filled  the  coffin, 

nd  the  dried  leaves  of  which  emitted  a  faint  and  deadly 
cdjur. 

Vi'e  have  said  that  in  the  late  Earl's  bed-room  three 
midnight  marauders  were  at  work — safe  from  intrusion, 
;  s  they  thought,  in  the  dread  solemn  presence  of  The 
Dead  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  in  the  deep  sleep  of 
;  lie  half-tipsy  watchers.  Yes,  there  they  were,  examin- 
ing the  contents  of  a  trunk',  which  the  Earl  was  known 
i  ■>  keep  under  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  of  which  it  was 
said  he  never  trusted  the  key  to  anyone,  nor,  indeed, 
ever  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person. 

Soma  fifteen  years  before,  the  Earl  had  made  a  will, 
leaving  the  whole  of  his  long-hoarded  wealth,  and  every- 
thing, in  short,  that  was  not  strictly  entailed,  to  Brian, 
Lorraine,  Lord  Hauteville's  eldest  son;  the  same  who, 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  had  been  brought  up  with  Roger 
Croft,  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Duustanburgh,  the  rest 
of  the  <:  fast  set,"  aud  with  Arthur;  only  Brian,  the  son 
of  the  moody  fratricide  Lord  Hauteville,  and  his  worldly, 
ambitious,  and  unfeeling  wife,  was  a  bad  boy,  and  a 
worse  man.  He  was  mean,  crafty,  cruel,  at  once  a  bully 
aud  a  sneak.  He  was  very  unpopular  at  Eton,  and 
narrowly  escaped  expulsion  there.  At  Oxford  he  was 
shunned  aud  cut"  by  all,  even  of  the  "  fast  set,"  who 
hated  everything  base  and  unmanly. 

Brian  Lorraine,  in  spite  of  the  old  Norman  blood  in 
his  veins,  liked  low  company.  He  was  fond  of  drink- 
ing aud  smoking  with  bad,  disreputable  fellows,  with 
whom  he  would  sit  "  cheek  by  jowl,"  apparently  on  an 
equality,  taking  liberties  with  them ;  but  if  any  one  of 
them  retaliated,  then  he  would  fall  back  ou  his  dignity, 
his  birth  and  expectations,  and  give  evidences  of  a  pride, 
much  meaner  than  his  humility. 

Lord  and  Lady  Hauteville  did  all  they  could  to  re- 
form him,  and  to  conceal  his  degrading  delinquencies, 
but  they  considered  him  a  disgrace  to  the  family.  They 
tried  sending  him  abroad  with  a  strict  tutor.  They 
were  especially  anxious  that  his  grandfather  (the  old 
Earl  of  llockaipine)  should  have  no  inkling  of  his  mis- 
demeanours, as  his  lordship  had  a  great  notion  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture,  and  had  consequently  made  a 
vail  in  Brian's  favour ;  but  the  late  Earl  had  also  so  in- 
tense and  ineffable  a  horror  of  all  that  is  "  fast,"  "var- 
m  mt"  "  slang,"  mean,  profligate,  and  vicious,  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Hauteville  felt  quite  certain  that  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  what  Brian  really  was,  would  make  his 
lordship  forbid  him  his  house,  aud — still  worse — exclude 
him  from  all  share  in  his  "  personalty." 

That  knowledge,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  the 
Earl  obtained.  His  lordship  said  nothing  :  he  appeared 
to  take  for  granted  all  that  Lady  Hauteville  said  about 
dear  Brian's  love  of  study,  and  the  illnesses  brought 
on  by  his  devotion  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics ! 
The  old  man  chuckled  when  severe  illness,  from  this 
cause,  was  pleaded  by  the  false,  worldly  mother  as  an 
excuse  for  her  son's  not  being  able  to  spend  a  month 
with  his  grandfather  at  Rockalpine  Castle  ;  for  just  at 
this  time  it  had  come  to  his  lordship's  knowledge  that 
Brian  Lorraine  had  been  severely  mauled  by  a  set  of 
low,  drunken,  cock-fighting,  badger-baiting  fellows,  for 
refusing  a  stand-up  fight  with  one  of  them,  whom  he 
had  insulted. 

Coeval  with  events  so  disgusting,  so  revolting  to  the 
aristocratic  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  thoroughbred  old 
nobleman,  was  the  dawn  on  Iris  soul  of  that  sudden, 
singular  sunshine  of  Grace,  so  often  reflected  from  the 
trusting,  believing  heart  of  childhood  on  the  hardened, 
darkened,  despairing  mind  of  infidel  old  ago. 

Often  has  some  little  Sunday-school  girl,  with  her 
hymns,  her  collects,  her  texts,  and  her  tracts,  awakened 
the  conscience  of  the  aged  pitman,  who  has  passed 
through  life  in  darkness,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual ; 
often  has  she  been  the  instrument  used  by  the  All-wise' 
to  save  his  soul.  And  so,  the  reader  will  remember,  it 
was  with  Edith  and  her  grandfather. 

Ere  long,  without  any  hint  or  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tions to  Lord  aud  Lady  Hauteville  (in  neither  of  whom 
ho  felt  the  slightest  confidence),  the  old  man  altered 
his  will.  Everything  which  some  years  before  he  had 
left  to  Brian  (as  the  eldest  son  of  his  heir),  he  now  be- 
queathed to  Edith.  Mr.  Croft,  who  made  this  new  will 
for  his  lordship,  knew  this,  and  kept  the  old  Earl's 
secret,  except  from  his  wife  and  Roger.  Edith  know  it 
from  her  grandfather  himself ;  but  the  poor,  loving 


child,  who  inwardly  consecrated  all  this  wealth  to  her 
devoted  Arthur,  aud  who  knew  how  her  family  would 
grudge  it  to  her,  and  still  more  to  him, never,  of  course, 
alluded  to  the  subject  at  all.  Still,  a  rumour  of  a  change 
in  the  old  Earl's  testamentary  dispositions,  has  reached 
Brian  Lorraine. 

There  was  an  under-gauickeepcr  at  that  time  at 
Rockalpine,  one  Jock  Moss,  in  reality  a  very  bad  fellow, 
but  who  was  a  sort  of  crony  of  young  Brian  Lorraine's  ; 
aud  from  such  a  source  as  this  Brian  was  not  ashamed 
to  derive  any  knowledge  essential  to  his  interests,  as  he 
called  them. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
woman's  wiles. 

"  I  know  a  maiden,  fair  to  see ; 

Take  carp  I 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be; 

Beware  1  beware ! 
Trust  her  not, — 
She  is  fooling  thee." 

Losprf  LLOW. 

This  Joek  Moss  had  a  beautiful  sister,  who  was  parlour- 
maid and  needlewoman  at  Rockalpine  Castle;  but  she 
had  been  for  some  years  a  sort  of  humble  companion  to 
a  lady  of  fashion,  who  had  educated  her  to  plfcaso  her- 
self, aud  left  her  destitute.  This  girl  had  formed  the 
ambitious  design  of  being  one  day  mistress  at  the 
Castle,  and  of  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron,  the  strict, 
exacting  old  housekeeper,  who  had  kept  so  tight  a*  hand 
over  her ! 

Marion  Moss  was  (as  so  many  of  the  Border  lasses 
are)  singularly  lovely,  both  in  form  and  face,  but  ambi- 
tious, rapacious,  plotting,  gentle — but  it  was  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  panther — and  fierce,  with  the  fierceness  oj 
that  beautiful  and  perilous  creature.  Marion  Moss  had 
a  brow  and  siuile  all  candour,  and  a  heart  all  guile. 
She  played  the  "Pamela"  to  perfection,  and  Brian  Lor- 
raine, madly  in  love  with  her,  having  totally  failed  in 
his  persevering  and  base  attempts  to  get  her  on  his 
own  terms,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  hers,  and  there- 
fore had  resolved  on  marrying  her ;  and  she  had  resolved 
on  marrying  him ;  but  plenty  of  money  was  included  in 
the  prospective  arrangements  of  both. 

In  spite  of  Brian's  passionate  impatience,  Marion  was 
resolved  not  to  go  to  the  altar  with  him,  until  he  had 
followed  his  grandfather  to  the  grave,  and  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  hoards  of  wealth  included  in  the  "  per- 
sonalty" of  the  old  Earl.  We  know  that  at  one  time 
the  whole  of  that  personalty  had  been  bequeathed  to 
Brian.  At  one  time  Lord  Hauteville  had  been  a  great 
favourite  of  his  father's,  who  had  preferred  him  to  his 
elder  born ;  but  many  things  had  concurred  to  change 
the  old  man's  feelings ;  and  the  great  influx  of  wealth 
which  became  Lord  Hauteville's  in  right  of  his  wife,  at 
tho  death  of  her  father,  the  millionaire,  Sir  James 
Armstrong,  had  decided  the  old  Earl  on  leaving  his 
own  wealth  to  Brian. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  made  Brian  fair  and  charm- 
ing in  Marion's  roc-like  eyes,  in  spite  of  that  look  of 
habitual  intemperance,  so  odious  and  disgusting  on  the 
soft  face  of  youth.  It  is  Marion  who  has  discovered  the 
great  family  secret,  so  closely  concealed  from  the  Haute- 
villes  and  all  the  world  (save  Edith  and  tho  Crofts), 
namely,  that  the  will  in  favour  of  Brian  Lorraine  has 
been  cancelled  by  the  old  Earl's  making  another  and 
more  recent  one,  in  which  all  his  real  and  personal 
estate,  plate,  money,  jewels,  furniture,  books,  horses, 
carriages,  stock,  &c.,  &e.,  are  bequeathed  to  his  youngest 
and  most  beloved  grandchild,  Edith  Lorraine. 

By  dint  of  close  and  indefatigable  watching,  Marion 
discovered  that  this  will  in  favour  of  Edith  was,  after 
being  shifted  by  the  old  Earl  from  one  hiding-place  to 
another;  from  desk  to  drawer,  and  drawer  to  box,  and 
box  to  b  ;g,  and  bag  to  portmanteau,  finally  (a  little 
while  before  his  last  fatal  illness)  concealed  in  a  trunk 
or  strong  box,  curiously  plated  and  lined  with  iron,  so 
as  to  be  lire-proof.  It  was  stowed  away  with  several  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  old  Earl's  cases  of  jewels,  some 
articles  of  plate  in  pure  gold,  some  important  title-deeds, 
and  pocket-books  full  of  bank-notes,  and  bags  full  of 
sovereigns.  The  will  in  Brian's  favour  had  been  de- 
posited in  its  tin  case,  and  in  the  iron  safe  of  the  London 
lawyer  (Mr.  Roper),  who  had  drawn  up  the  will. 

Marion  no  sooner  discovered  that  the  old  Earl  was 
dying,  and  that  Lord  and  Lady  Hauteville,  and — worse 
stall—Edith,  had  been  sent  for  by  telegraph  (Mr.  Croft 
wording  the  telegram  at  the  dying  Earl's  request),  than 
she,  too,  sent  off  a  letter  to  Brian,  who  was  idling  aw^ay 
his  time  in  low  haunts  of  vice  in  London.  The  letter 
ran  thus : — 

"  Rockalpine  Castle. 
"My  dearest  Dear,— The  Earl  is  dying;  he  cannot 
last  much  longer  !  You  told  me  long  ago  that  directly 
ho  ceases  to  breathe,  your  father  is  Earl  of  Rockalpine, 
and  you — oh,  how  I  glory  in  the  thought ! — arc  Lord 
Hauteville!  How  I  long  to  hail  you  as  my  lord— your 
lordship !  Then  you  want  nothing  but  money.  Well,  I 
think  I  can  manage  that ;  but  remember,  whatever  is  to 
be  done  by  you  know  who,  about  you  know  ivhat,  mv.sl 
be  done  at  once.    I  know  the  exact  spot ;  come  down 

secretly  by  the  express,  get  out  at  B  station,  meet 

me  at  father's  cottage  on  the  moor ;  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
father's  moved  into  what  used  to  be  Rough  Rob's. 
Brother  Jock  and  I  will  meet  yon  there.  Come  with  a 
clear  head,  a  bravo  heart,  and  a  steady  hand;  you'll 


want  all  three.  Remember  all  you  have  at  stake ! 
Wealth  which,  yours,  dear  love,  by  every  right,  shall 
not,  if  I  can  help  it,  pass  by  you,  to  a  whey-faced,  canting 
little  chit !  That  wealth  once  yours,  you  can  afford  to  '• 
share  it  with  one  whom  you  say  you  love  so  dearly,  and 
who,  had  she  adored  you  less,  would  have  seemed  to  ! 
love  you  more !  "  Your  own, 

"Marion."  I 

Old  Kit  Moss  (father  of  Marion  and  "  Jock  "),  was  a 
cheating,  lying  old  sconndral,  with  a  plausible  tongue,  I 
an  itching  palm,  and  a  thirsty  throttle.    At  oue  time 
he  had  been  a  locksmith,  with  a  respectable,  loving  wife,  j 
aud  a  couple  of  rosy,  curly-headed  children.    He  had  | 
always  had  a  propensity  to  drink,  but  while  his  wife 
lived  he  did  not  often  yield  to  it.  When  she  died  (which 
was  when  Jock  was  fourteen  and  Marion  twelve),  he  1 
gave  way  to  it  at  once  an'd  for  ever.    Then  he  went  j 
down,  down,  down!  until  he  shrunk  into  the  miserable,  j 
poaching,  begging-letter  writing,  sottish  old  fellow  he  I 
was  at  the  time  of  his  taking  Rough  Rob's  hovel  on  tho  I 
moor.    Jock  and  Marion,  who,  during  their  mother's  ] 
lifetime  had  been  carefully  reared,  cared-for,  taught  aud 
trained,  both  at  school  and  at  home,  then  ran  wild.  But 
when  they  were  old  enough  for  sendee,  they,  not  liking 
the  bare  cupboard  aud  semi-starvation,  the  cold  hearth 
and  rags  of  the  drunkard's  home,  went  out,  Jock  as  an  I 
under-gamekeeper,  Marion,  first,  to  be  educated  as  a  I 
hired  companion  to  a  selfish  lady  of  rank,  and,  at  her  I 
death,  as  needlewoman  and  parlour-maid  at  Roekalpino  I 
Castle ;  and  there  Marion  ripened  into  a  lovely  but  un-  I 
principled  woman,  and  Jock  into  a  bearded,  cunning, 
dare-devil  of  an  under-gamekeeper.  ' 

It  had  occurred  to  the  plotting  but  clever  Marion,  ] 
that  in  the  desperate  attempt  she  had  advised  Brian 
to  make — to  possess  himself  of  and  to  destroy  the  second  I 
will  which  the  old  Earl  had  made  in  Edith's  favoui — - 
that  the  services  of  her  father,  who  had  been  (as  we  I 
have  said)  in  better  days  a  locksmith,  aud  a  capital  one  j 
too,  would  be  iuvaluable.    Tho  degraded  and  drunken  I 
old  Kit  Moss  was  ready  to  do  anything  for  a  guinea.  ^ 
He  asked  no  questions.    If  Master  Brian,  as  he  still 
called  him,  wanted  a  lock  picked,  or  any  other  job  in  his  j 
line  done,  it  was  nothing  to  him  whether  it  was  by  day 
or  by  night,  in  castle  or  cottage  ;  if  he  was  paid  well, 
he'd  do  his  best. 

4fc  ^fr  4t  4t  4t 

Brian  arrived  by  the  express  train  at  B  ,  and 

crossing  the  line  and  the  heath,  was  soon  at  Rough 
Rob's  cottage.  There  he  learnt  that  the  Earl,  his  grand- 
father, was  no  more ;  he  had  guessed  as  much  from  the 
tolling  of  the  funeral-bell  that  he  had  heard  as  he 
crossed  the  moor.  His  father,  then,  is  the  Earl  of  Rock- 
alpine, aud  he  is  Lord  Hauteville. 

The  old  quondam  locksmith,  sober  for  once  in  his  life, 
in  anticipation  of  this  "job,"  and  of  making  up  for  his 
self-denial  afterwards,  was  busy  looking  out,  cleaning 
up,  and  sharpening  the  .tools  he  had  not  seen  nor  used 
for  years.  He  was  in  that  state  of  maudlin  misery  and 
dejection  that  always  succeeds  to  the  excitement  of 
strong  drink ;  and  the  tools  recalling,  as  they  did,  happy 
days  of  honest  industry  and  domestic  comfort,  he  cried 
and  moaned  as  he  sorted  and  cleaned  them. 

The  arrival  of  Brian  did  not  put  a  stop  to  his  moan- 
ings ;  only,  instead  of  addressing  them  to  himself,  he 
addressed  them  to  Master  Brian,  who,  so  great  a  tippler 
himself,  and  on  the  eve  of  so  nefarious  and  wicked  an 
enterprise,  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  wailings  of 
a  vague  remorse  aud  the  groans  of  a  morbid  reaction. 

Ere  long  Jock  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  and 
soon,  rosy  and  radiant  from  her  long,  brisk  walk,  the 
hood  of  her  red  cloak  setting  off  her  glossy  black  hair,  I 
fine  eyes,  perfect  features,  and  rich  complexion,  Marion  j 
Moss  entered  the  hovel.    She  had  chirk  thoughts  in  her  j 
mind,  but  she  smiled  a  bright  smile  when  she  saw! 
Brian  ;  and  as  she  greeted  him  by  his  new  title  of  Lord  j 
Hauteville,  and  wished  him  long  life  to  enjoy  his  fresh  j 
liouours,  her  serpentine  and  scarlet  hps,  of  the  colour  of  i 
the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  parted  so  as  to  disclose  j 
two  rows  of  pearl.    Her  tall,  slight  form  was  the  per-l 
fection  of  symmetry ;  aud  Lord  Hauteville,  who  had  not  | 
seen  her  for  some  months,  was  astonished  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  beauty;  and  the  passion,  which  absence 
had  in  some  degree  subdued  (as  it  does  all  sensual 
passions),  now  rekindled  at  the  blaze  of  her  loveliness, 
and  burnt  fiercer  than  ever. 

Marion  explained  that  the  old  housekeeper  was  con-; 
fined  to  her  bed,  ill  with  grief  at  the  death  of  the  aged 
Earl,  whom  she  had  served  faithfully  for  forty  years, 
that  all  the  servants  were  collected  together  for  com. 
pany — as  they  always  arc  in  the  house  of  Death — in  the 
servants'  hall,  afraid  to  go  upstairs,  or  to  cross  tho  I 
hall  alone!    That  she  had  stolen  upstairs  in  the  dark,  I 
and  had  peeped  in  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  Earl 
was  laid  out ;  that  she  had  seen  the  still  form  under  the  • 
sheet,  and  heard  the  three  distinct  snores  of  the  red- 
faced  bottle-nosed  Death-Watchers.    Nay,  more  ;  she  { 
had  stood  in  the  light  of  the  tapers  round  the  coffin, . 
and  had  watched  them  in  their  sleep. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "if  Lord  Hauteville  will  see-' 
mo  safe  home  through  the  Black  Wood,  you,  Father, 
and  you,  Jack,  following  in  a  little  while,  lie  can  enter 
through  the  library  wiudow,  which  I've  left  unfastened-; 
and  you,  Father,  and  you,  Jack,  must  do  the  same.  You'll 
have  to  creep  upstairs  in  the  dark  ;  I've  not  lighted  the 
lamp  in  the  hall,  and  Tallboys  and  Puff  do  nothing  but 
blubber  and  shake,  and  sit  over  the  fire,  and  are  afraid 
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t->  stir  :  so  they  won't  have  s?en  about  it.  I've  unlocked 
the  bed-room  do^r  th^t  opens  on  the  landing,  so  jou 
wont  hare  to  sro  through  the  room  where  the  body  and 
the  Death- Watchers  are.  Not  that  either  the  former  or 
the  latter  will  stir  a  linger — but  no  matter,  it  daunts 
some  people,  though  I'mnot  one  of  them  to  be  where 
D&i:h  is.  Once  in  my  late  Lord's  bedchamber,  you've 
only  to  poll  the  trunk  Yroia  under  the  bed,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  tho  will,  and  be  oif  back  here  with  all  speed; 
and  1'il  now  make  up  a  glorious  tire,  and  we'll  barn 
the  will  to  ashes.  So  lend  a  hand,  Jock,  and  get  mc  ! 
F?in'3  pent  and  some  of  those  dry  old  thorn  roots  out  of 
the  she  J." 

Tho  fire  was  soon  prepared,  and  --laTion,  with  her  1 


c.u 

Hi 


it  and  clastic  step,  rose,  and  desiring  Lord 
to  follow  her,  led  the  way  across  the  moor, 
rful  creature !"  said  the  new  Lord  Haute- 
feriiu  her  his  arm,  they  hurried  through  the 
kL  Beautiful  Marion!  future  Countess  of 
: !  I  wish  I  could  look  forward  to  placing  a 
hat  brow,  instead  of  a  coronet !  You  would 
cc  a  throne,  sweet  love !" 

(To  be  continued  in  ov.r  next.) 
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The  lantern  he  carried  did  little  more  than  "  make 
darkness  visible,"  but  the  lightning  discovered  uiauy  a 
monument  and  grini  old  effigy,  and  many-  a  coat  of  arms 
with  its  banners  pendant. 

"  Doors  creaked,  nud  windows  clapped, 
,       And  night's  foul  bird  rooked  in  the  spire, 
Screamed  aloud — " 

Amid  the  pealing  of  the  thunder,  the  howling  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  roaring  of  the  Atlantic,  Lagier  set  to 
work,  whistling  this  time  "  Old  Hundred,'  or  some 
similar  tune ;  and  soon  became  so  much  absorbed  in 
his  occupation,  that  he  "  took  no  note  of  time,"  though 
busily  engaged  on  other  notes.  And,  tho  clock  strikes 
twelve;  It  seems  that  every  tone  calls  up  a  spirit.  The 
storm  increases,  the  drapery  and  banners  are  flapping, 
and  low,  moaning  sounds  seem  to  issue  forth  "  from  tho 
low  vaults,  the  mansions  of  the  dead."  His  whistle 
gradually  became  minor,  and  very  adagio,  with  a  close 
shake.  But  hark !  what  shriek  is  that  ?  It  is  followed 
by  another!  and  another  !  Lagier's  hair  stands  on  end; 
his  whistle  faints  away  in  a  false  cadence ;  great  drops 
of  perspiration  stand  on  his  forehead,  and  his  candle 
flickers — flickers  in  its  socket — and  goes  out !  This 
was  too  fearful.  As  he  crept  to  the  stairs,  with  the 
intention  of  making  the  best  of  his  way  out,  a  blow 
in  the  face  from  some  spectral  hand  somewhat  ac- 
celerated his  pace;  and — -horror  of  horrors! — just 
as  ho  opened  the  door,  the  skirt  of  his  coat  was 
seized  with  frantic  energy  by  an  unseen  hand !  Lagier 
tore  himself  away,  leaving  the  skirt  behind,  banged  the 
door  after  him,  and  dashed  out  into  the  graveyard, 
followed  by  the  despairing  shouts  of  the  spectres,  and 
the  wild,  mocking  laughter  of  the  fiends. 

In  the  pitchy  darkness  he  lost  his  way,  and  after 
stumbling  over  some  ancient  tombstones,  he  had  re- 
course to  his  hands  and  knees.  In  this  attitude  he  pur- 
sued his  way  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  when  a 
flash  of  lightning  discovered  to  his  terrified  vision  the 
vicinity  of  the  suicide's  grave!  He  could  see  through 
the  paling  that  it  looked  discomposed.  Ah!  then  its 
tenant  had  left  it  for  his  nocturnal  watch,  and  might  be 
even  now  returning.  Here  was  a  dilemma  ;  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  Lagier  quickly  resumed  his  eccentric 
gymnastic  in  another  diwetion,  found  the  gate,  and 
making  uso  of  the  vehicles  most  in  demand,  set  out  for 
home  at  a  good  round  rate. 

Save  to  his  wife  (who  of  course  was  blest  with  an 
inquiring  mind),  Lagier  said  not  a  word  of  his  adven- 
ture— for  the  subject  was  too  serious  to  mention ;  be- 
sides, ghosts  do  not  like  to  be  made  a  common  subject 
of  conversation  ;  so  he  went  to  church.  Nothing  could 
exceed  in  sublimity  tho  effect  of  the  organ  under  his 
command.  The  singing,  too,  was  exquisite :  all  were 
enchanted.  After  divine  service,  the  attention  of  the 
assembled  wiseheads  was  called  to  tho  fact  that  a  rob- 
bery of  the  church  had  been  attempted  tho  night  pre- 
vious, the  sexton  corroborating  tho  fact  with  a  stray 
coat-tail  which  he  had  found  fastened  on  a  nail  near  tin- 
front  door;  he  also  had  found  a  lantern  in  the  organ- 
loft,  which  the  sacrilegious  villains  had  probably  left 
behind  on  some  sudden  alarm.  Some  of  the  windows 
were  broken,  but  whether  by  the  robbcr3  or  the  storm 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Some  owl's  feathers  were 
likewise  strewed  around,  and  a  dead  bat  was  lying  near 
them.  The  blow  of  a  bat's  wing  does  very  likely  feel 
similar  to  that  of  a  spectral  hand.  Lagier  held  his 
peace  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  home,  darkly  hinted 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  of  his  last  night's 
visit  to  the  church,  particularly  as  the  ghosts  might  not 
like  it. 

This  is  as  good  a  ghost-story  as  we  have  heard,  and 
as  genuine  as  any  other. 
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Proposal  tor  another  Great  Exhibition. — A  con- 
temporary throws  out  this  suggestion : — "  Let  us  have 
an  other  Exhibition — say,  in  18/2 — in  which  shall  be  shown 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  human  heart — all  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  tho  art  of  loving  one  another 
— trophies  from  the  mo.it  distant  adventure.)  in  tho  life 
that  is  to  be  for  ever.  If  any  simpler  processes  of  this 
or  that  virtue  be  found  out,  they  should  be  exhibited  in 
their  natural  order,  and  tho  mistakes,  the  stumbling- 
blocks,  the  tangles  and  mazes  of  the  old  interior  pro- 
cess be  displayed  side  by  side  witli  the  new  one.  While 
spcinl  courts  should  be  assigned  to  tho  exhibition  of 
cardinal  virtues — in  the  rough  and  refined,  according 
to  the  newest  methods — the  public  should  be  particu- 
larly in\ited  to  send  in  their  domestic  virtues:  these 
would  afford  a  most  useful  field  of  comparison  and  im- 
provement. Prizes  should  be  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tions which  have  become  a  daily  want :  a  moral  drag- 
chain  for  backsliding,  a  test  for  impalpable  lies,  a 
calumny-detector,  a  powder  for  the  extermination  of 
those  envies  and  jealousies  which,  too  small  to  devour, 
but  big  enough  to  irritate,  form  the  pnrawites  that  feed 
upon  our  moral  nature.  A  mind  bred  in  ignorance  and 
crime —taken  at  random  from  8<*mc  alley — and  another 
reared  in  un  enlightened  household, might  be  displayed 
side  by  tide;  their  condition  ot  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, together  with  its  ultimate  fuun,  would  afford 
a  enrioii-1  and  wholesome  study.  Tho  virtues — our 
newest  improvements  in  Christianity,  out  Intent  disco- 
vtrics  iu  the  science  of  holy  living  and  dying— should 
be  exhibited  in  tho  full  light  of  a  cry.til  julaio;  the 
vice*  uioold  fce  deposited  to  an  'annex,  which  ehould 
i.i  dnkontd  to  the  blackir::,  of  night." 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  RHINE  OVERRATED. 

Although  the  banks  are  in  many  places  of  vast  height, 
yet  they  are  generally  too  sloping  to  produce  a  striking 
effect.  There  are  very  few  precipitous  rocks,  and  none 
of  those  are  of  the  fine  forms  and  colour  of  our  Morwell 
rocks  in  Devon,  which  are  not  half  so  high.  Indeed, 
ono  great  defect  in  the  rock  scenery  of  tho  Rhine  is  its 
want  of  good  colour.  There  is  in  it  little  of  variety, 
and  still  less  of  richness — no  woods  on  the  sides  of  the 
eminences  above  the  mighty  river,  but  a  never-ending 
succession  of  low,  stunted,  unpichtresque  vineyards ; 
and  these  rendered  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye  by  an 
additional  formality — that  of  walls  to  divide  or  bank 
them  up.  The  earth,  we  arc  informed,  having  in  very 
many  places  been  brought  to  the  spot,  to  make  a.  bed  of 
soil  for  the  vineyards,  needs  such  support,  or  it  would 
fall  clown  the  slopes  of  the  eminences.  Then  the  castles 
so  much  talked  of: — with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are 
generally  nothing  more  than  plain  walls,  anil  as  plain 
towers.  Many  have  not  even  a  battlement  upon  them ; 
yet  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  tha.t  some  few  of 
these  buildings  have  great  beauty,  and  that,  standing 
aloft  on  heights  and  crowning  promontories,  they  give 
an  importance  to  the  rocks  as  they  are  seen  from  the 
river  beneath,  which  they  would  not  possess  without 
them.  The  Gothic  walled  towns  and  villages  that  stand 
low  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  much  greater  interest  and  beauty  than  most  of  tho 
old  castles.  One  solitary  baUlcnicntcd  ttnvcv,  standing 
near  a  most  picturesque  town  of  this  description 
(which  tower,  I  think,  has  been  drawn  by  Stanlield, 
and  published  in  one  of  tho  annuals),  Ave  thought  most 
beautiful  in  itself  and  in  its  position.  Another  castle, 
peering  aloft  on  a  portion  of  projecting  rock,  was 
(though  a  miniature  resemblance)  somewhat  like  Fal- 
kenslein  :  this  we  also  greatly  admired.  But  the  finest 
of  the  whole,  and  by  far  the  most  striking  scene  on  the 
Khine,  is  where  the  lofty  heights  and  the  castle  of  the 
Drachenfcls  come  into  view.  This  does,  indeed,  de- 
serve its  fame.  Lord  Byron's  feeling  for  every  majestic 
object  in  nature  made  him  at  once  select  this  as  a  sub-. 
ject  for  his  poetic  praise.  Everybody  has  quoted  liis- 
lincs  on  the  Drachenfels,  so  I  will  not  give  them  for 
the  thousandth  time  in  this  letter.  I  have  only  to  add, 
respecting  the  castles  of  the  Rhine;  that  though  Bhren- 
brcitstcin,  I  am  assured  (by  those  whose  taste  and 
judgment  I  cannot  doubt),  looks  well  when  you  survey 
it  from  tho  heights  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  yet  seen 
from  the  river  it  has  not  a  picturesque  appearance.  It 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  strong-walled  modern 
fortification  of  great  extent,  situated  on  a  barren  height. 
If  any  part  of  it  is  ancient,  it  did  not  look  so  as  wc  saw 
it  from  the  steamer,  i  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
beauty  of  Ehreubrcitstcin,  that  I  confess  tho  sight  I 
had  of  it  was  tho  greatest  disappointment  of  tho  kind  I 
had  ever  experienced. — Mrs.  Bray. 

THE  BOILING  FOUNTAINS  IN  ICELAND. 

Subterranean  noises  like  thunder  were  waxing  louder 
and  louder;  each  earth-shock  accompanied  by  a  tremor 
of  the  ground,  moro  or  less  violent,  but  quite  unmist 
takeaMo.  Bells  of  water,  in  quick  succession  were 
rising  and  falling  again,  ever  increasing  in  size,  till  a 
large  one  burst,  and  then  jets  of  water,  in  successivo 
spurts,  rushed  up  in  ;  heat's  from  tho  tube,  at  first  apoiifc 
10  feet,  then  the  height  was  13,  20,  !)0,  CO  feet,  and  so 
on,  each  effort  surpassing  the  preceding,  till  it  attained 
the  height  of  200  feet.  The  fountain  did  not  fall  down 
between  each  jet,  but  nearly  holding  the  elevation  onco 
gained,  the  whole  grew  np  bodily  by  a  series  of  jerks 
each  higher  than  tho  last.  Denso  clouds  of  steam 
enveloped  tho  whole,  and  only  afforded  occasional 
glimpse*  of  the  columns  of  water  from  tho  leeward 
side.  White  vapour  also  spread  out  above  the  fountain, 
rolling  away  in  vast  curling  volumes,  which,  condensing 
in  the  air,  came  down  like  heavy  dew.  Tremendous 
sounds  were  continually  heard,  like  tho  roaring  of  an 
angry  sea,  broken  in  upon  by  the  near  discharge  of 
minute  gtlhs.  It  is  at  last,  what  we  longed  to  behold, 
a  grand  eruption  of  the  great  Geyser. 

The  vast  body  of  water  from  tho  central  pipe  con- 
tinued jetting  up,  till,  as  I  liavo  said,  it  attained  the 
beigbt  of  200  feet,  falling  down  again  into  the  bacin, 
wliic  li  was  brimful  to  overflowing.  Tho  subterranean 
rumbling  sounds  and  reports,  accompanied  with  vibra- 
tion of  I  ho  grourla,  were  fearful.  Jets  of  water  rushed 
iiji  in  sheaf,  with  a  continuous  noise,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  500  rockets  discharged  into  the  air  at  tho 
same  instant. 

Even  tho  beautiful  clouds  of  steam  which  robed  the 
Geyser  were  regarded  by  us  with  an  indescribable 
feci  in  g  of  mysterious  awe  and  wonder,  as  if  wc  had 
actually  discovered  the  fabled  magic  vapour,  from  which 
the  eastern  Ut'ret  or  any  other  vision,  might  arise ;  while 
the  sharp  tinkling  plash  of  tho  descending  water  could 
at  time:!  bo  heard  arnldsfc  the  loud  hissing:  roaring, 
booming,  And  confused  Babel  of  all  unearthly  founds. 
Tiie  eruptive  forces  having  now  expended  themselves 
for  tho  time);  the  fountain  flruduully  stibi  idod,  in  the 
Bnino  liKiuiioi',  tlfoiigh  more  speedily  than  it  had  risen. 
Then  hole  terrific  fcpeotacle  lasted  about  twenty  minutes. 
Wc  were  r-higul:  li.y ) br|Lniuitfc,tii ,  troth  What  wc  were  told, 


lev;  eruptions'  «f  lato  hive  lusted,  wore  than  four  or  five 
'  'dined  naif  the  height  'it  thjii  we  hud  just 
•nandlm  Sketches  of  Farhc  and  Iceland. 


minutes,  or  all 
witnessed*—  Pc 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Tcbneb's  pictures  and  drawings,  bequeathed  to  tho  nation, 
nro  estimated  by  The  Quarterly  Iteviem  at  £100,000. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  is  to  be  removed  from  its 
old  site  near  tho  London  Bridge  railway-station  to  the  Royal 
Surrey  Gardens,  Walworth. 

The  Moniteur  says  that  Lord  Palmorston's  estimate  of  the 
French  army  at  816,000  was  exaggerated.  Tho  real  numbers 
are — active  force,  -109,000 ;  reserve,  203,000  men. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Locke,  the  wife  of  tho  late  eminent  engineer, 
has  given  a  park  of  sevonteen  acres  to  the  town  of  Barnsley, 
and  also  the  sum  of  £1,000  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  same. 

Mb.  Bond,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  racing  circles,  has 
again  renewed  his  munificent  offer  made  to  tho  stewards  of 
tho  Jockey  Club  in  September,  1860,  of  contributing  1,000 
guineas  to  tho  London  hospitals,  providing  the  fortunate 
■winners  of  tho  Derby  and  the  Oaks  will  kindly  consent  to  an 
allocation  of  10  per  cent,  of  their  winnings ;  but  should  such 
be  deemed  excessive,  Mr.  Bond  will  be  happy  to  add  an 
amount  equal  to  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  upon  their  stakes 
respectively. 

AFbencu  poulterer  at  Southampton,  named  Lereculy,  has 
been  fined  twenty  shillings,  or  ten  days'  imprisonment,  by 
tho  mayor  of  that  town,  for  plucking  a  fowl  alive.  He  was 
also  accused  of  squeezing  up  the  breasts  of  fowls  while  alive, 
to  make  them  appear  fleshy,  and  of  placing  them  before  they 
are  dead  on  a  box  in  his  cellar  and  sitting  on  them.  Lere- 
culy, in  his  defence,  said  that  it  was  the  custom  in  France 
to  pluck  fowls  alive,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  English  laws  to  do  so. 

A  lady,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Hertfordshire,  had, 
during  her  rides  on  horseback  in  the  neighbourhood,  become 
perfectly  aware  of  the  boorishness  of  the  peasantry.  One 
day,  riding  unattended,  she  came  to  a  by-gato  of  her  host's 
park,  which  had  not  a  lodge.  A  chubby  boy  was  swinging 
to  and  fro  upon  it,  and  she  ventured  to  beg  that  he  would 
hold  it  open  while  she  passed  through.  To  her  utter  amaze- 
ment he  did  so  ;  and,  delighted  with  his  complacency,  she 
gave  him  a  shilling,  observing,  "It's  quite  clear,  my  lad, 
from  your  civility,  that  yon  are  not  a  native  of  Hertford- 
shire."  The  reply  was  a  staggerer— "  Theo'rt  a  liar — I  be." 

A  Volunteer  Coups  nearly  Poisoned. — Considerable  ex- 
citement was  caused  in  Skipton  recently,  by  the  rumoured 
poisoning  of  nearly  forty  members  of  the  Burley  Volunteer 
Corps.  It  appears  that  the  corps  visited  Skipton,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Forster,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part 
in  a  rifle  contest,  and,  on  their  arrival,  between  forty  and 
fifty  partook  of  bread  and  cheese,  at  the  Black  Horse.  They 
were  subsequently  seized  with  violent  pains  and  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  and  about  twenty  of  the  cases  assumed  a 
BErlous  character.  The  greater  number  of  the  men,  how- 
ftver,  afterwards  rallied,  and,  with  the  exception  of  four, 
Were  enabled  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  four  are  ex- 
pected to  recover,  but  the  state  of  two  causes  some  anxiety. 

Cubious  Scene  between  a  Judge  and  a  Juryman. — The 
following  colloquy  lately  ensued  between  Mr.  Dasent,  the 
Judge  of  the  Shoreditch  County  Court,  and  a  tradesman 
whom  he  had  fined  for  not  attending  when  summoned  to 
serve  on  a  jury : — The  should-have-been  juryman  urged  that 
the  fine  might  be  remitted.  His  Honour:  "Upon  what 
ground?"  Juryman:  "  I  was  suddenly  called  away."  His 
Honour:  "By  whom?"  Juryman:  "  HSy  my  sister."  His 
Honour:  "Upon  business?"  Juryman:  "Well,  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was  for  at  the  time,  but  it  was  upon  business." 
His  Honour:  "Business,  indeed!  That  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse,  and  3rou  must  learn  that  you  had  a  public  duty 
to  perform.  There  is  only  one  valid  excuse,  and  that  is  either 
illness  of  yourself  or  of  some  near  relative.  In  the  latter,  it 
must  be  urgent."  Juryman :  "I  am  very  sorry,  and  it  shall 
not  occur  again."  His  Honour:  "You  live  in  a  civilised 
country,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  You  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws,  and  exist  in  peace  and  security,  and  in 
return  your  country  exacts  from  you  certain  services,  which 
fin  spite  of  any  business)  you  are  boimd  to  render.  If  you 
arc  not  fond  of  the  jury  system,  you  had  better  go  and  live 
in  some  savage  country — say  Africa — where  there  are  no 
juries,  and  plenty  of  Lj-nch  law  and  luxuries  of  that  kind. 
As  j-ou  appear  very  simple,  and  do  not  understand  these 
matters,  I  will  mitigate  the  fine  to  five  shillings."  The  jury- 
man then  paid  the  fine,  and  retired. 

The  Ashes  of  the  Bonapartes. — The  Patrie  states  that  it  is 
t  he  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  cause  the  remains  of  King 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  which  are  interred  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
(Voce,  at  Florence,  to  be  brought  to  Paris,  and  deposited  in 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  That  removal  would,  it  observes, 
respond  to  the  wish  expressed  by  that  monarch,  in  his  will 
mp.de  at  London  in  1810,  and  which  says : — "  The  injustice  of 
thoso  who  have  exercised  power  since  1815  has  only  increased 
in  me  my  love  for  my  absent  country.  As  soon  as  my  family 
shall  be  free  to  return  to  France  by  the  will  of  the  French 
nation,  my  desire  is  that  my  remains  shall  rest  in  that  free 
country."  The  following  are  the  places  atwhich  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  different  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
are  now  deposited :—"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  and  his 
brother  Jerome,  at  the  Invalides ;  Joseph,  at  Florence ;  Louis, 
at  Saint  Leu  (France);  Lucien,  at  Canino  (Italy);  Cardinal 
Fesch,  in  the  basilica  of  Saint  Laurence,  in  Lucina  (Rome) ; 
Madame-Mere,  at  Cometo  (Italy) ;  the  Empress  Josephine, 
and  her  daughter,  the  Queen  Hortense,  at  Reuil  (France) ; 
the  Princess  Ehsa,  at  Trieste  (Austria) ;  Queen  Caroline,  at 
Florence ;  the  Princess  Pauline  at  Florence ;  Napoleon  II.,  in 
Austria. 

The  Samaritan  Passover.— When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
in  the  Holy  Land,  ho  proceeded  by  way  of  Shiloh  to  Nab- 
luus,  arriving  on  the  eve  of  the  Samaritan  Passover.  After 
visiting  Jacob's  Well  in  the  morning,  the  whole  party 
ascended  Mount  Gerizim  in  the  evening,  and  there  witnessed 
this  ancient  ceremony — the  only  direct  vestige  of  the  Jewish 
Passover.  The  whole  Samaritan  community  were  assembled 
on  a  terrace  just  short  of  the  summit.  About  an  hour  before 
sunset  the  prayers  began,  and  six  sheep,  tended  by  3-oung 
men  in  white  garments,  appeared  among  the  crowd.  As  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  western  ridge,  the  young  men  burst  into 
a  wild  chant,  drew  their  long  bright  knives,  and  brandished 
them  in  the  air.  In  a  moment  the  sheep  were  thrown  on 
their  backs,  and  the  knives  drawn  across  their  throats.  In 
the  stream  of  blood  which  poured  from  them  the  young  men 
dipped  their  fingers,  and  marked  the  foreheads  and  noses  of 
all  the  children.  Next  came  the  skinning  and  roasting— the 
first  in  a  trough,  the  second  in  a  hole  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Prince  nnd  most  of  his  suite  returned  to  the  tents, 
one  or  two  remaining  through  the  night  on  the  mountain  top 
to  witness  the  "  feast,"  which  was  eaten  in  haste  in  the  early 
morning  by  the  Samaritans,  girded  and  shod,  and  with  stave's 
jn  their  hands. 


THE  JESTER 

As  tho  human  head  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  what's 
tho  difference  bfttween  a  man's  being  shorter  by  a  head  or 
shorter  by  a  foot  ? 

"  I  wonder  baby  don't  go  to  sleep,"  said  an  anxious  mo- 
ther to  a  female  friend.  "Well,  I  don't,"  replied  tho  lady. 
"  Its  face  is  so  dirty,  that  it  can't  shut  its  eyes." 

We  have  artificial  teeth,  artificial  hair,  eyes,  hips,  calves, 
noses,  and  artificial  religion  and  morality.  We  believo  that 
somo  young  ladies  must  wear  artificial  heads,  as  we  read  of 
a  young  lady  whoso  head  was  turned  by  a  young  man. 

A  DERBY  DAY  COUPLET. 
A  man,  as  a  rule,  depend  upon  it, 
Had  better  be  under  the  turf  than  on  it. 
Somebody  has  said  that  wo  ought  always  to  believe  less 
than  we  are  told.  This  may  be  a  safe  maxim  for  general  use, 
but  when  a  woman  intrusts  you — in  confidence,  of  course — 
with  her  age,  you  may  always  believe  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  arc  told. 

The  Abernethy  Biscuit-Tree. — Pick  the  seeds  out  of  an 
Abernethy  biscuit,  sow  them.  In  a  few  years'  time  you  and 
your  family  will  sit  in  the  shade  caused  by  the  spreading 
boughs  of  many  an  Abernethy  biscuit-tree. '  The  same  may 
be  produced  artificially  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  any  tree, 
which  will  then  be  a-beneath-ye  tree. 

Summer  Days. — A  man  who  had  made  a  fortune  by  industry 
and  close  economy  in  a  retail  business,  at  length  retired  from 
trade,  and  used  to  loan  his  money  on  interest.  One  day  in 
midsummer  a  friend  happened  to  say  to  him,  "How  pleasant 
it  is  to  have  such  long,  bright  days."  "  Why,  y-e-s,"  replied 
he ;  "  but  these  long  days  the  interest  comes  in  so  slow." 

Nearly  Time. — The  customers  of  a  certain  cooper  in  a 
town  out  West  caused  him  a  vast  deal  of  vexation  by  their 
saving  habits  and  persistence  in  getting  all  their  tubs  and 
casks  repaired,  buying  very  little  new  work.  "  I  stood  it  long 
enough,  however,"  said  lie,  "until  one  day  old  Sam  Crab- 
tree  brought  in  an  old  bung-hole,  to  which  he  said  he  wanted 
a  new  barrel  made.   Then  I  quit  the  business  in  disgust." 

A  LITTLE  GLOSSARY  FOR  VOLUNTEERS. 
(Dedicated  to  the  Deill  Sergeants  in  General.) 

Stannat  tec— Stand  at  ease.  Tschun— Attention.  Fozz — 
Fours.  Fozz  dee — Fours  deep.  Fozzri — Fours  right.  Fozz 
abow— Fours  about.  Fozz  lay — Fours  left.  Sholar  hrm — 
Shoulder  arms.  Hordare  hrm — Order  aims.  Haoult — Halt. 
Zhware — As  you  were.    Toe— Two. — Fun. 

Done  and  Done  Again. — A  Yankee  shoemaker  purchased 
of  a  pedlar  half-a-bushel  of  shoe-pegs,  all  neatly  sharpened 
at  one  end,  and  warranted  to  be  of  the  best  maple,  but  he 
found  them  on  inspection  to  be^othing  but  pine.  Not  cariDg 
to  be  "  taken  in  and  done  for"  after  that  fashion,  and  being 
constitutionally  fond  of  whittling,  he  went  at  them  with  his 
jack-knife,  and  sharpening  tho  other  end  of  each  peg,  resold 
them  to  the  pedlar,  on  his  next  trip,  for  oats. 

 »  

HOME  HINTS 

"Mug." — Take  a  large  bowl,  pour  into  the  same  the  con- 
tents of  two  quart  bottles  of  Bass's  pale  ale,  four  glasses  of 
sherry ;  add  three  sprigs  of  green  mint,  adding  sugar  to  your 
taste.   This  is  a  favourite  Indian  beverage. 

To  Clean  Tainted  Barbels. — The  best  method  for  cleaning 
tainted  barrels  is  to  put  one  peck  of  charcoal  and  one  teacup 
of  potash  into  each  barrel,  fill  them  up  with  boiling  water, 
cover  tight,  and  let  them  stand  until  cold. 

Overlaying  Childben. — As  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
quests are,  every  winter,  held  on  infants  who  have  died 
whilst  lying  a-be'd  beside  the  mother  or  nurse,  the  late  coro- 
ner for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Wakley)  recently  took  occasion  to 
correct  the  error  which  usually  prevails  as  to  the  cause  of 
death.  He  observed,  "that  children  found  dead  in  bed  were 
said  to  have  been  overlain ;  but  this  was  an  error,  as  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  such  deaths  occurred  in  this  way,  and  then, 
only  in  the  case  of  infants  very  young  indeed.  On  the  con- 
trary, children  assumed  to  have  died  from  having  been  over- 
lain in  bed,  are  really  suffocated  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  it  happens  in  this  way  : — A  very  common  and  dangerous 
practice  prevails  with  mothers  and  nurses,  who,  immediately 
they  get  in  bed,  begin  to  suckle  the  child,  its  head  being 
nearly  always  partially  below  the  bedclothes.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  suckling  draws  both  mother  and  infant  off  to 
sleep,  when  the  bedclothes  cover  the  head  of  the  infant,  and 
it  is  placed  as  if  in  a  well  with  the  lid  close  upon  it.  The 
consequeuco  is,  that  there  is  no  struggle,  no  noise— in  fact, 
no  movement  of  any  kind  whatever,  to  indicate  tho  fatal 
mischief  that  is  going  on :  all  are  fast  and  sound  asleep,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  them.  The  little  victim  is  not  found  dead 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  nor  twelve  o'clock ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  showing  that  the  process 
of  poisoning  was  slow,  but  not  the  less  sure." 

 ♦  

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Cholera  Mixture. — Tincture  ofrhubarb,  tincture  of  opium, 
tincture  of  capsicum,  tincture  of  camphor,  essence  of  pepper- 
mint ;  equal  parts.  Dose,  10  to  20  drops  every  15  minutes, 
until  relief  is  obtained. 

Apple-Water. — Peel  a  large  apple,  cut  into  thin  slices,  a  nd 
place  in  a  jug  with  a  few  thin  chips  of  lemon-rind  and  a  little 
white  sugar.  Pour  over  two  points  of  boiling  water.  In  two 
hours  after  strain  off  for  use. 

Diabbhcea. — A  simple,  but  most  frequently-efficacious  re- 
medy for  this  lowering  complaint,  may  be  found  in  mixing  a 
teaspoonful  of  arrowroot  in  the  same  way  as  starch,  and 
taking  it  as  a  dose  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

For  Invalids. — The  gravy  which  runs  from  roasted  beef 
or  mutton,  suffered  to  get  cold,  so  as  to  remove  the  fat,  then 
warmed  in  a  saucepan  and  poured  over  sippets  of  toasted 
bread,  is  an  excellent  nutritive  for  weak  and  delicate  sto- 
machs. 

The  Best  Way  to  Take  Castor  Oil. — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  castor  oil  may  most  easily  be  taken  mingled 
with  orange-juice,  a  little  sugar  being  added  if  the  juice  of 
the  orange  is  not  sweet.  The  difference  between  this  and 
any  other  mode  of  taking  this  valuable  medicine  is  sur- 
prising. 

Sleep. — The  amount  of  sleep  requisite  in  a  state  of  health 
has  been  stated  by  the  best  authorities  to  be,  according  to 

age,  the  following : — For  an  infant,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
hours ;  from  the  age  of  five  to  twelve,  twelve  hours ;  from 
the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  ten  hours ;  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four,  nine  hours;  afterwards  seven  hours  are  suffi- 
cient. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

How  Long  Animals  Live. — A  dog  lives  twenty  years ;  a 
fox  fourteen  or  sixteen ;  lions  arc  long-lived ;  a  squirrel  or 
hare,  seven  or  eight  years;  rabbits,  seven;  elephants  havo 
been  known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  four  hundred  .years. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  Porus,  the  king 
of  India,  he  took  a  great  elephant,  which  had  fought  va- 
liantly for  the  king,  and  named  him  Ajax,  dedicated  him  to 
the  sun,  and  let  him  go,  with  this  inscription  :  "  Alexander, 
son  of  Jupiter,  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  Sim."  This  ele- 
phant was  found  with  this  inscription  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterwards.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  live  to  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  the  rhinoceros  to  twenty.  A  horse  has  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but  averages  not  moro 
than  twenty.  Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred. 
Stags  are  long-lived;  sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age  of  ten. 
Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  Cuvier  considers  it  probable 
that  whales  sometimes  live  one  hundred  years.  A  tortoise 
has  been  known  to  live  one  hundred  and  seven  years. 

Why  Not  Live  a  Long  Life  ?— Cornaro,  the  Italian,  whose 
treatise  on  health  and  long  life  gave  him  a  world-wide  cele- 
brity, began  at  forty  to  repair  the  ravages  which  many  years 
of  dissipation  had  produced  on  a  constitution  naturally  in- 
firm ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  bis  physicians  and 
friends,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  attaining  to  such  an  im- 
provement in  his  condition  as  made  him  the  envy  of  his 
acquaintances.  He  was  eighty  when  he  published  his  famous 
treatise — lived  to  see  it  through  four  editions,  and  died  tran- 
quilly in  his  bed  after  he  had  completed  his  one  hundredth 
year.  Another  memorable  example,  to  be  cited  in  the  same 
connection,  was  that  of  John  M'Alpin,  a  Scotchman,  whose 
condition  was  truly  deplorable  until  his  twenty-first  year,  at 
which  time  he  entered  upon  a  system  of  training,  the  leading 
features  of  which  were  an  almost  total  abst'inence  from  spi- 
rituous liquors  and  tobacco,  the  avoidance  of  "late  hours," 
restriction  to  a  plain  diet,  and  pursuance  of  a  regular  system 
of  vigorous  out-of-door  exercise.  The  excellent  condition 
that  M'Alpin  subsequently  reached  and  enjoyed  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  nineteen;  and  then  he  did  not  die  of  old  age,  but  of  grief 
at  the  misconduct  of  some  of  his  relatives,  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Christian  Names. — The  repetition  of  the  same  Christian 
name  is  very  common  in  early  registers.  Either  from  lack 
of  invention  or  from  a  determination  of  perpetuating  a  fa- 
vourite name  at  all  hazards,  parents  often  gave  the  same 
name  to  three  or  even  more  of  their  children.  Occasionally, 
too,  a  female  name  was  given  to  a  boy,  and  vice  vend. 

Helps  to  Memory. — Our  forefathers  apparently  considered 
that  castigation  was  an  excellent  aid  to  the  memory,  and 
accordingly  boys  were  flogged  upon  the  exact  boundary  ot 
the  parish,  in  order  that  if  any  dispute  arose  on  that  point, 
they  might,  by  remembering  the  stripes,  be  also  able  to  solve 
the  doubts  about  the  locality.  In  the  Chelsea  churchwarden's 
account  for  the  year  1760  are  to  be  found  the  following  items : 
— Spent  at  perambulation  dinner,  £3  10». ;  given  to  the  boys 
that  were  whipt,  4s. ;  paid  for  poynts  for  the  boys,  2s." 

Buried  for  Twenty  Centuries.  —  In  a  late  excavation 
among  the  Etruscan  tombs,  at  a  depth  of  36  feet  below  the 
surface,  a  subterranean  passage  was  discovered  nine  feet  in 
breadth,  and  at  the  entrance  of  which  there  stood  a  cippus, 
two  sides  of  which  displayed  long  Etruscan  inscriptions. 
This  passage,  99  feet  long,  being  cleared,  the  pioneers  at 
length  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hypogeum.  No  trace  of 
any  previous  visit  was  perceptible,  and  the  tomb  appeared 
to  be  one  of  some  powerful  chief,  judging  from  the  length  of 
the  passage,  the  importance  of  the  cippus  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  precautions  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  crypt. 
When  the  first  gleam  of  light  from  their  torches  revealed  the 
interior  to  mortal  eyes  for  the  first  time  after  the  lapso  of 
twenty  centuries,  they  saw  warriors  clad  in  armour  lying  on 
their  sarcophagi  ;  the  forms,  the  vestments,  stuffs,  and  co- 
lours remained  visible  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  air  from 
without,  gradually  penetrating  into  tho  crypt,  effaced  the 
whole.  All  that  remained  to  the  persevering  explorers  were 
the  weapons,  jewels,  bones  falling  to  dust,  and  a  few  threads 
of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  woven  into  their  garments. 
The  walls  were,  however,  covered  with  paintings  represent- 
ing an  episode  of  the  Iliad,  and  of  very  superior  execution, 
evidently  pointing  to  the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation  in 
Etruria.  M.  Desverger  concludes  that  this  tomb  dated  from 
the  fourth  century  before  our  era. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

It  is  well  to  be  a  man  among  men,  and  not  a  dreamer 
among  shadows. 

Time  is  money.  Time  wasted  can  nover  conduce  to  money 
well  managed. 

Rich  and  poor  live  in  like  abundance :  the  former  i:i  wealth, 
the  latter  in  hope. 

Theee  are  many  graceless  preachers  on  grace— many  un- 
charitable ones  on  charity. 

Independence  in  thought  and  action  is  a  luxury  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  poor  folks. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  possess  genius,  but  generally  a  bad 
thing  to  be  possessed  by  it. 

The  most  miserable  pettifogging  in  tho  world  is  that  of  a 
man  in  the  court  of  his  own  conscience. 
•  Men  and  actions,  like  objects  of  sight,  have  their  points  of 
perspective ;  some  must  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

An  independent  man  can  see  nothing  to  venerate  or  respect 
in  a  title  when  it  is  but  the  nickname  of  a  fool. 

Mere  dandies  arc  but  cut  flowers — once  faded,  they  can 
never  re-blossom.  In  the  drawing-room,  as  everywhere 
else,  mind  in  the  long  run  prevails. 

The  setting  sun  stretches  his  rods  of  light  across  the  land- 
scape, and,  like  the  Hebrew  in  Egypt,  smites  the  rivers  and 
the  brooks,  and  they  become  as  blood. 

The  passing  years  drink  a  portion  of  the  light  from  our 
eyes,  and  leave  their  traces  on  our  cheeks,  as  birds  that  drink 
at  lakes  leave  their  footprints  on  the  margin. 

As  hounds  easily  follow  the  scent  before  the  dew  is  risen, 
so  tho  Divinity  teaches  us,  while  yet  our  sorrow  is  wet,  to 
follow  on,  and  find  our  dear  ones  in  heaven, 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

KODEKICK's  DRF.AM. 

Moi.ir.io  wu  stealing  upon  Ihe  world  of  London— not 
morning  golden^tressed  and  ruby-lipped,  as  poets  paint 
her,  but  dark,  sullen,  cloud-enshrouded ;  an  Ethiop 
morning,  with  one. feverish  streak  burning  in  her  dark 

In  the  purlieus  of  Gray'*  Inn,  it  »u  yet  dark  night, 
ragh  the  rortamed  windows  of  the  garret  with 
we  ssre  already  familiar,  no  ray  of  light  pene- 
from  without :  but  at  intervals  bright  gleams 
p  from  the  socket  in  which  a  candle  had  burned 
and  irnpart<  'I  to  the  room  a  strongc  and  spectral 

xmr  the  garret  had  one  occupant  only. 
Outstretched  opon  a  couch,  upon  which  he  was  wont 
to  take  hi*  troubled  and  feverish  rest,  there  lay  the  | 
«|iaaa-«aUr— tb«  man  who  wag  called  Roderick. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  THE  DOOMED. 

He  blept. 

Slept !  Aye ;  but  not  as  the  infant  sleeps  upon  its 
mother's  knee — not  as  the  young  and  innocent,  who  go 
down  into  the  depths  of  their  being,  uud  draw  thence 
he;ilth,  aud  bloom,  and  vigour.    Still  ho  Blept. 

Unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  his  eyes,  closed 
to  the  dark  realities  of  life,  opened  upon  the  world  of 
slumber,  which,  to  him,  resembled  not  the  Arcadian 
valley  of  repote,  but  rather  some  wild  and  desolate 
scene  of  tenor. 

The  sleep  of  tho  opium-eater  was,  like  his  waking 
moments,  haunted.  The  drug  which  benumbed,  rather 
than  soothed  his  brain,  was  powerless  fo  procure  even 
temporary  oblivion.  It  seemed  as  if  it  held  in  notation 
phantoms  and  Miapes  of  horror,  which  only  awaited  tho 
still  hours  of  nigtit  to  start  forth  in  tormenting  and 
maddening  legions. 

Even  now, as  ho  lay  in  the  guise-  of  slumber,  Roderick 
was  suffering  torments  well-nigh  beyond  mortal  en- 
durance. Cold  drops  stood  in  beads  upon  his  clammy 
brow.  Groans,  deep  and  terrifying,  broke  at  intervals 
on  tho  silence  of  the  night,  as  if  from  one  in  mortal 
agony.  With  rising  hair  and  contracted  limbs,  the 
sleeper  ctnigglcd  against  foes  which,  never  defeated, 
chose  the  hours  of  rest  for  attack  and  torturo. 

The  effects  of  the  deadly  drug  to  which  this  man  was 


n  victim  wove  always  terrible  enougli ;  but  sinco  the 
crime  into  which  the  worst  madness  of  humanity,  pride 
of  birth,  had  hurried  him,  and  the  apprehension  of  ven- 
geance by  which  he  had  been  followed,  the  demons  of 
sleep  had  gained  fresh  powers  of  torture.  Roderick  did 
not  know  of  the  vote  of  the  Armed  Hands  ;  but  he  had 
heard  the  words  which  Paul  Monnerat  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  he  knew  but  too  well  the  nature  of  the  Sacred 
Fraternisation.  He  knew  that  it  was  cruel,  unforgiv- 
ing, pitiless.  More  than  this;  lie  knew  that  even  to- 
wards its  victims  it  was  not  so  exacting,  as  towards 
thoso  of  its  members  who  dared  to  outrage  the  laws  of 
its  organisation. 

In  tho  terrible  code  of  this  Society  there  were  no 
minor  offences,  and  no  secondary  punishments.  No 
law  was  enacted  which  was  not  deemed  essential  for 
the  safety  and  effectual  working  of  the  body,  and  the 
breach  of  any  law  was,  consequently,  esteemed  equally 
culpable. 

Whatever  the  offence,  therefore,  tho  punishment  was 
inevitable  and  invariable.  The  offender  hnd  no  need  to 
inquire  into  tho  nature  of  a  sentence  against  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  and  it  was  never  announced  tc 
him. 

Retribution  came  in  the  still  ni^ht,  in  the  grey  dawn, 
in  the  goldeu  noon  ;  Eometiuies  amid  scenes  of  pas- 
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toral  innocence,  sometimes  at  the  domestic  hearth, 
sometimes  in  the  hour  of  rest,  often  in  the  crowded 
streets.  , 

But,  whatever  the  hour,  and  wherever  the  place,  it 
came  surely  and  certainly,  and  it  had  but  one  form. 

The  punishment  of  the  Sacred  Fraternisation  was — 
Death. 

Roderick  knew  this.  He  had  himself  too  often  acted 
as  a  secret  minister  of  vengeance,  not  to  have  certain 
and  terriblo  knowledge  of  this  fact. 

And  with  this  knowledge,  whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
life  became  a  terror  to  him.  The  golden  dagger  of  the 
sworn  assassin  ever  flashed  in  his  eyes.  The  falling  of 
a  shadow  on  the  wall,  the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  the  scratch- 
ing of  a  mouse  behind  a  panel — all  these  were  sources 
of  terror,  for  all  these  not  only  reminded  him  of  the 
doom  which  overshadowed  him,  but  might  even  pre- 
ludo  the  dealing  of  the  inevitable  blow. 

As  he  now  slept,  the  horrors  of  his  waking  life  deep- 
ened and  intensified  in  the  man's  brain,  and  his  dreams 
partook  of  the  wild  terror  of  madness. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  in  mid-flight  from  a 
host  of  demon-pursuers  among  the  terrors  of  Alpine 
scenery.  Uis  way  lay  among  the  mountain-tops,  which 
were  of  ice,  shrouded  in  the  mist,  the  whole  dyed  in 
the  beani3  of  the  setting  sun  to  the  colour  of  blood. 
The  mist  was  blood,  the  ice  blood,  the  heavens  above, 
which  should  have  been  darkly,  deeply  blue,  were  blood ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  fresh  mountain  air  blow- 
ing across  the  ice  had  an  ensanguined  taint,  and  turned 
to  blood  upon  his  lip3  and  tongue. 

Eed  himself,  in  this  scene,  where  everything  partook 
of  the  bne  hideous  hue,  Roderick  fled  from  the  hands 
of  pursuing  demons.  Hair  streaming,  eyes  starting, 
chest  heaving,  he  fled  and  fled  ;  slid  with  glaciers  down 
the  mountain-peaks,  plunged  chin-deep  in  the  red  snow 
of  bottomless  valleys,  swam  torrents  of  running  blood, 
climbed  wall-like  precipices,  where  every  step  sent  the 
loosening  and  crumbling  stones  booming  leagues  below ; 
swung  by  the  rotting  trees  over  fathomless  gorges,  and 
still  the  flight  kept  up,  still  the  pursuers  neither  lost 
nor  gained  on  him. 

They  were  still  there ! 

They  were  still  within  one  inch  of  him,  their  victim — 
the  one  inch  which  it  cost  him  all  tins  toil  and  suffering 
to  gain. 

ihat  inch  yielded,  and  all  was  yielded.  That  atom  of 
advantage  lost,  and  the  inner  voice  which  always  speaks 
to  us  in  dreams  told  him  that  the  Horror  would  over- 
whelm him,  and  that  his  own  blood  would  flow,  only  to 
deepen  the  red  glow  of  the  ensanguined  world. 

Bounding  forward,  therefore,  ho  still  took  his  peril- 
ous way,  fearing  nothing  for  the  dangers  of  tho  path 
before  him,  and  dreadingonly  the  Horror  that  pursued 
him.  What  shape  that  Horror  bore,  he  did  not  know. 
In  his  wild  flight  he  had  not  time  to  cast  a  glance  be- 
hind him,  for  that  instant  might  lose  all — that  turning 
of  the  head  might  send  his  long  locks  streaming  into 
the  fingers  stretched  forth  to  clutch  them,  and  only 
parted  by  one  little  inch  of  distance. 

But  though  he  could  not  pause  to  gaze,  ho  knew  that 
a  demon-pack  was  upon  him.  He  felt  the  hot  breath 
of  pursuing  fiends ;  he  knew  that,  like  a  cloud,  they 
swept,  red,  through  the  red  air,  and  that  in  their  hands 
there  glowed  and  flashed  the  red  gold  of  the  avenging 
daggers. 

■suddenly,  in  leaping  the  spire-like  summit  of  an  ice- 
peak,  the  foot  of  the  pursued  slipped — slipped,  not  so 
much  from  tho  polished  ice,  as  from  the  blood  which 
oozed  from  its  red  side — and,  with  a  loud  shriek,  he  fell. 
His  feet  sprang  into  the  air,  he  dropped  upon  his  back, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  the  sharp  knife  of  the  ice  rushed  into 
it,  the  bone  was  severed  and  he  was  paralysed ! 

An  icy  numbness  ran  through  all  his  limbs. 

Powerless  for  further  flight,  ho  looked  up  with  his 
starting  eye-balls,  and  beheld  the  flight  of  demons,  as, 
urged  onward  with  an  impetuosity  which  they  could 
not  for  the  moment  control,  they  swept  over  liim,  yell- 
ing in  the  impotence  of  their  own  defeat. 

Dark,  spectral,  weird-like,  they  passed  like  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud  over  his  body,  striking  at  him  as  they  went 
with  their  red  daggers,  but  striking  in  vain.  The  im- 
petus they  had  acquired  carried  them  onward;  and 
their  victim  was  loft  alone— impaled  on  the  ice-mountain 
peak,  alone ! 

At  this  point  the  vision  changed— the  airy  fancy  of 
the  mind  crumbled  away.  A  red  mist  swallowed  up 
the  red  Alps,  and  Roderick  was  in  bed.  He  felt  his 
head  tossing  upon  the  pillow,  through  which  it  seemed 
to  sink,  and  sink,  until  tho  bed  stretched  around  him 
widely  and  luxuriously,  as  if  he  slept  among  the  clouds. 

For  a  second  he  had  peace — deep  peace. 

Then,  as  he  lay,  one  by  one  the  faces  of  the  demons 
he  had  escaped  peeped  through  faint  openings  in  tho 
clouds ;  one  by  one,  until  ho  was  surrounded  on  every 
hand  with  the  armed  throng,  whose  eyes  were  pitiless, 
whoso  hands  grasped  daggers,  and  from  whom  he  shrank 
in  mortal  terror. 

"  Spare  me  !"  he  cried  aloud;  "spare  njej  and  I  will 
serve  you !  I  will  be  one  of  you— avengers  of  secret 
crinie ;  make  me,  too,  a  dread  minister  of  Doom  !  " 

A  shrill  fierce  laugh  rang  from  the  demon  lips,  but 
his  words  had  routed  them.  They  had  departed.  All, 
save  one;  a;41  lie,  a  black,  grim,  hideous  form,  thrust 
his  long  claws  into  the  sleeper's  breast,  and  grimaced 
and  mouthed  at  him. 

"  "What  would  you  ?"  shouted  Roderick. 


As  he  spoke,  the  form  of  the  phantom  changed ;  it 
grew  more  human  and  more  terrible,  and  as  the  man 
looked  at  it  steadily,  tho  features  settled  into  a  fixed 
form ;  and  the  face  into  which  they  grow  was  that  of 
nis  sworn  comrade. 

"  Paul!"  he  cried  ;  "  Paul  Monnerat!" 

"Why,  comrade,"  replied  a  rough  voice;  "  why,  in 
the  fiend's  name,  all  tlus  kicking,  struggling,  and  yell- 
ing ?  Are  your  opium  friends  strangling  you  in  your 
sleep  ?" 

Roderick  opened  his  eyes. 

It  was  Paul  Monnerat  himself  who  stood  beside  him 
in  tho  grey  twilight. 

"  Oh,  Paul,  I  have  have  had  such  a  night !"  said  Ro- 
derick ;  "  such  a  night  of  horrors !  Never,  never  was  I 
so  tormented !  But  you — you  have  been  out  all  night  ?" 

It  was  with  a  shudder  that  he  put  this  half-question, 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  meetings  of  the  dread  Society 
were  only  held  at  midnight,  and  who  could  say  but  that 
the  horrors  of  his  sleep  might  have  shadowed  forth 
what  was  then  passing  ? 

For  all  ho  knew,  the  vote  of  the  Armed  Hands  might 
have  been  taken  that  very  night. 

"  It's  my  chief  pleasure,"  answered  Paul,  carelessly, 
"  to  prowl  through  the  night.  But  I've  been  detained — 
I've  met  with  an  adventure." 

"  Another  adventure  ?" 

"  Yes ;  one,  too,  in  which  you,  perhaps,  may  serve 
me." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Roderick. 

"You;  but  we  will  talk  of  this  to-morrow.  The 
night  is  going,  and  you  need  rest." 

"  Rest !"  cried  Roderick,  with  a  shudder.  "  Oh, 
Paul,  I  dare  not  sleep  again  !  •  I  must  watch  till  dawn, 
watch  till  eve,  till  night — watch  ever !  Sleep  is  tor- 
ture !" 

Paul  quietly  divested  himself  of  his  cloak  and  hat, 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  fusee,  applied  it  to  the  few 
sticks  already  piled  in  the  grate ;  then  taking  up  his 
German  pipe,  at  which  he  was  wont  to  pull  for  hours, 
commenced  smoking  it. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Paul?"  asked  the  opium- 
eater  ;  "  yon  have  had  no  rest !" 

"  I  need  none." 

"No!    And  why  not?" 

"  Because  my  comrade  needs  none.  Does  one  deserve 
a  comrade  if  one  cannot  accommodate  one's  self  to  his 
weaknesses  ?" 

Why  could  not  Roderick  reply  cordially  to  this 
friendly  outburst  ? 

Why  did  the  words  of  thanks  stick  in  his  throat  ? 

It  was  kind,  it  was  generous  on  the  part  of  the 
Frenchman ;  yet  the  cold  perspiration  broke  out  over 
the  body  of  the  opium-eater  as  ho  thought  of  it. 

Strange  ;  but  the  one  idea  which  those  words  pro- 
duced in  his  mind  was,  the  idea  of  the  mocking  kind- 
ness shown  to  the  criminal  on  the  morning  of  execu- 
tion. Before  a  man  ascends  the  scaffold,  no  care,  no 
tenderness,  no  delicacy  is  denied  him. 

Paul  Monnerat  had  begun  to  pet  him  :  was  the  hour 
of  execution  at  hand  ? 

But,  in  spite  of  the  cold  shudder  which  ran  through 
his  veins,  the  man  could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction. 
Loneliness,  Night,  and  Rest — theso  were  the  demons 
which  haunted  him,  and  for  a  time  he  should  banish 
one  and  all ! 

A  brief  interval  of  silence  ensued.  Then  Roderick 
spoke : — 

"  You  mentioned  an  adventure,"  he  said ;  "  will  it  be 
to  your  profit,  comrade  ?" 

"  That  is  as  it  may  chance,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  I — you  said  I  could  aid  you  ;  did  I  not  under- 
stand it  so  ?" 

"  You  did,  and  rightly." 

"  Explain,  then ;  it  is  little  of  energy  or  vigour  that 
is  left  me,  but  to  my  utmost  you  may  command  me." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Paul;  "and  if  you  are  wide 
enough  awake  to  listen,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  may 
servo  me,  and  yourself  also." 

Roderick  shook  his  head  mournfully.  He  was  past 
serving  now. 

"  You  know,"  continued  Paul,  "  for  I  have  heard  you 
mention  them — a  family  of  ancient  lineage — Scottish, 
I  believe — but  of  fallen  fortunes,  whose  members  bear, 
or  have  borne,  I  don't  know  which,  the  name  of  Gre- 
ville." 

Roderick  started  as  if  an  asp  had  stung  him. 

"Greville,  I  think,"  continued  the  Frenchman,  noting 
well  the  effect  of  his  words,  though  tho  face  of  his 
listener  was  only  seen  through  a  cloud  of  smoke,  "  was 
the  family  name ;  but  each  branch  has  its  titles,  its 
earlships  and  lordships — the  sons  in  their  own  right, 
the  daughters  through  their  marriages." 

The  speaker  paused,  but  there  was  no  response. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  he  resumed,  "  more  singular  than 
the  dwindling  down  of  great  families.  They  stand  in 
their  pride  and  splendour,  every  day  extending  their 
influence  and  increasing  their  connections,  and  suddenly 
a  blight  seems  to  sweep  over  them.  The  lordly  trees 
ffrow  sere  and  withered  ;  the  sap  which  sustained  them 
in  their  green  vigour  dries  up.  They  cease  to  throw 
out  fresh  branches  and  new  roots ;  they-  are,  in  fact, 
destined  by  a  power  greater  than  their  own  for  destruc- 
tion.   Tl«it  power  is  Destiny." 

Still  no  response. 

"  Under  that  spell,  calamity  befell  this  house  of  which 
I  f  Safe.   Through  the  reckless  extravagance  of  some  of 


its  members,  through  the  gross  licentiousness  and  cri- 
minality  of  others,  its  estates  were  wasted,  its  resources 
crippled,  and  simultaneously  its  members  diminished 
in  number.  At  last,  of  the  direct  fine  there  remained 
but  two." 

Roderick  looked  up  with  vacant.  $yes. 

"  Two  ?  "  he  repeated,  vaguely.  ' 

"  Yes,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  here  and  there  ; 
but  that  was  a  small  matter,  seeing  that  the  tie  of  fami- 
lies—the tie  stronger  than  blood — that  of  estate,  had 
vanished.  Beggars  talk  little  about "  blood,"  and  these 
two  were  well-nigh  beggars  now,  so  far  as  their  own 
resources  went ;  but  one — the  sister — married,  became 
rich,  and  would  have  made  her  brother  so." 

"  No,  no !  "  cried  Roderick ;  "  the  brother  hated  tho 
husband,  though  he  was  a  lord — hated  him  too  heartily 
to  take  a  penny  from  him." 

"  You  know  the  story  ?  "  asked  Paul,  quietly. 

"  I  do ;  too  well,  too  well." 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  then,  what  happened  to  tho 
brother  :  how  he  took  his  broken  fortunes  to  my  land, 
threw  in  his  lot  with  us,  denounced  our  kings,  lords, 
aristocrats — himself  one  to  the  backbone — fraternised 
with  the  people,  and,  having  nothing,  sought  the  equa- 
lity to  which  the  gaming-tables  soon  reduce  their 
votaries  ?" 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that." 

"  Nor  of  his  secret  marriage  ?" 

"  No — no  word  of  that." 

"  Nor  of  his  child  lost  at  the  barricade  of  Saint  ?" 

"  Paul  Monnerat!"  shrieked  Roderick,  starting  to  his 
feet ;  "  crushed  as  you  seo  ine,  I  am  yet  a  man ;  and 
there  is  a  point  beyond  endurance." 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  Paul,  quietly.  "  You  found  it 
then ;  and  once  again,  when  your  widowed  sister  gave 
her  hand  " 

The  expression  which  Roderick  bent  upon  the  speaker 
was  one  of  rage  and  torture. 

Paul  stopped. 

"  Enough,"  he  said ;  "  these  family  affairs  will  lead 
one  on.  But  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
notice  is  that  to  which  I  just  now  alluded — the  death  of 
the  infant  at  the  barricade.  That  child  was,  by  a  will 
which  has  been  discovered,  heir  to  a  fortune,  now  grown 
fabulously  large,  left  him  by  a  man  whose  life  the  boy's 
father  had  once  saved.  This  fortune  was  the  measure 
of  his  gratitude.  Had  he  been  living,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  revised  his  will,  and  given  the  estate  destined 
to  the  lost  child  to  the  father ;  but  he  is  dead." 

The  man  Roderick  sat  with  his  face  bmied  in  his 
hands :  he  did  not  speak. 

"  In  the  natural  course  of  things,"  pursued  Paul, 
"  that  estate  would  revert  to  the  Crown.  But  it  must 
not  do  so — an  heir  must  be  found  for  it." 

"  Found  for  it  ?"  asked  the  other,  suddenly. 

"  Yes ;  it  must  be  proved  that  the  child  was  not  killed 
at  the  barricade  

"  Impossible !" 

"  But  that  he  lives.  He  must  be  produced — he  must 
be  recognised  and  sworn  to." 

"  Recognised — sworn  to !    By  whom  ?  " 


"  You  are  his  father,  and  your  recollection  of  him 
must  be  clear  and  distinct." 

"  Great  Heaven !  what  plot  is  this  ?"  cried  Roderick. 
"  It  is  a  plot  to  make  our  fortunes.  It  will  depend  on 
you,  and  you  will  not  refuse  to  lend  your  aid." 
"  And  my  reward  ?" 
"  Your  life." 

Roderick  gasped  with  sudden  emotion. 
"  What !  you  can  save  me  ?"  he  cried. 
"  You  can  save  yourself,"  answered  Paul. 
And  rising,  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  considers  a  point  settled. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ONLY  THE  WALL  DETWEEX. 

The  interview  between  Bernard  Oswald  and  Miss 
Jocasta  Simmer  commenced  in  a  duly  formal,  not  to 
say  polite,  form. 

On  the  part  of  the  young  gentleman,  there  was  an 
apology  for  troubling  the  lady  with  his  presence. 

On  the  part  of  the  lady,  thlere  was  an  assurance  that 
the  interview  was  granted  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life. 

Then  the  visitor  mentioned  something  about  the  pro- 
bable inconvenience  of  the  early  hour. 

And  thereupon  the  lady  took  all  blame  in  that  behalf 
voluntarily  upon  herself,  inasmuch  as  business  left  only 
certain  hours  at  her  disposal. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  duly  and  satisfac- 
torily arranged — and  the  outraged  "  proprieties"  would 
have  been  content  with  nothing  less  formal — tho  busi- 
ness of  the  occasion  commenced. 

Bernard  Oswald  briefly  and  modestly  stated  his  busi- 
ness. 

"One  of  tho  principal  objects  in  my  coming  to  Eng- 
land," he  said,  "  was  to  introduce  myself  to  an  old 
friend  and  family  connection,  Colonel  Hcartlaw.  I  arrive 
here  only  just  in  time  to  hear  of  his  return  to  Iudia — 
our  ships,  in  fact,  cross  on  the  ocean — and  the  first  in- 
telligence I  receive  of  the  Colonel,  is  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  liis  death." 
"  It  is  very,  very  sad,"  said  Miss  Jocasta,  throwing 
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her  head  very  much,  on  one  side,  and  raising  her  hands 
in  sympathetic  pantomime. 

'"This  being  so,''  resumed  the  young  man,  "I  have 
lost  no  time  iu  making  inquiries  regarding  his  affairs, 
with  a  view  of  lending  what  assistance  I  may,  as  a  near 
friend,  in  their  settlement." 
Quite  proper,"  said  Jocasta. 

"  On  inquiry,  I  find,"  pursued  Bernard,  "  that  the 
Colonel  has  left  no  will ;  and,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, very  little  which  would  have  rendered  a  will 
necessary.  On  this  point  my  principal  informant  is  Sir 
Jasper  \V  vide." 

""Ah  !"  said  the  listener. 

Now,  there  are  many  ways  of  saying  a  very  small 
word,  and  particularly  of  saying  "  Ah !"  Ton  may  utter 
it  sympathetically,  or  admiringly,  or  deprecatingly : 
you  may  use  it  as  the  vehicle  of  your  surprise,  or  of 
your  suspicion.  In  fact,  simple  as  it  seem?,  there  is 
hardly  any  emotion  which  you  may  not  convev  in  those 
two  letters.  As  uttered  by  Miss  Jocasta  Simmer,  they 
comprised  a  whole  Tolume  of  mystery ;  and  accom- 
panied as  they  were  by  a  virtuous  shiver,  they  might  be 
taken  as  effectually  sealing  the  moral  fate  of  Sir  Jasper, 
so  far  as  the  Jocasta  interest  was  concerned. 

"  You  know  something  of  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  ? "  asked 
the  visitor,  abruptly. 

"  Well,"  repKed  the  lady,  "  I  have  heard  "  and 

she  stuped  suddenly. 

"  Would  it  be  troubling  you  too  much  to  say  what 
you  may  have  heard — so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  throw  any 
light  upon  this  subject  7* 

"Now,  Miss  Jocasta  was  in  the  position  of  a  great 
many  people  who  have  suspicious  neighbours.  Her 
moral  conviction  was  very  strong ;  her  actual  know- 
ledge very  small,  Thus,  when  she  was  called  on  to 
state  in  so  many  words  what  she  knew,  she  found  a 
difficulty  in  setting  about  it.  Had  the  question  been, 
W hat  have  yon  neard  ?  what  do  you  surmise  ?  what 
has  the  scandal  of  the  neighbours  hinted  at  ?'  there 
have  been  no  difficulty;  but  "what  did  she 
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e  i3  a  degree  of  mystery  about  Sir  Jasper  and 
ride,  answered  the  schoolmistress,  as  pru- 
i  she  well  could,  "  which  forbids  my  speaking 
!y,  whatever  one's  suspicions.  Where  they 
m  is  involved  in  conjecture ;  so  is  the  origin 
ne  gentleman's  knightly  honours ;  and  as  to  his 
ns — really,  the  source  of  them  is  very  problema- 

So  I  have  heard,"  answered  Bernard. 
The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  his  income  is 
red  in  gr^-at  part  out  of  a  tran.«ac:io:i  which  first 
to  me  acqmhucd  with  the  family :  that  was,  the. 
ing  of  a  young  lady  in  this  establishment." 

There  is  not  much  to  tell.    The  young  lady  was 
>osed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir  Jasper ;  but  1  have 
some  experience,  and  I  would  unhesitatingly  aver 
this  was  not  the  case.    Aurclia  Wylde,  as  she  was 

■WTOa!"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
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t  was  a  relief  to  Bernard  Oswald  to  hear  this.  He 
i  v  of  Anrelia  fr  >m  the  one  net.  in  which  he  had 
pns'vl  he r  at  Richmond  ;  and  he  h  id  npnrciiended 
n  that  imnnnent  peril  to  Violet  Heart-law.  He  did 
:itop  to  n.itc  hinneli  ic/iy  that  peril  should  prove  a 
r*o  of  an  a.3inc»s  to  him.  ile  nevertheless  rejoiced 
vh  it  he  heard. 

One  nu/rj  question,"  lie  laid  ;  "wad  Colonel  Heart- 
la*  B-rm.-inted  with  Aurclia  W3 1  !c  t" 

*•"•'.'''-"»  1  bihcvf,  m  c  member  of  the  family, 
waj,  turfortnnatcly,  too  cbwtly  cvuncctcd 
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Simmer;  Ucpcna  upon  it, 
-.oni;  to  I  j  upon  tho  «ur- 
'o  yi.'Ai  tune  will  afford  .i 


"Probably,"  replied  the  youth;  "but  now  let  us 
return  to  the  point  from  which  we  liave  wandered.  You 
suy  that  Colonel  Heartlaw  left  no  will — at  least,  such  is 
the  popular  belief,  on  the  representation  of  Sir  Jasper 

Wylde ;  but  tell  me,  did  he  not  leave  

Why  did  the  speaker  hesitate  ? 

Why  did  a  crimson  flush  come  into  his  cheeks,  and 
his  Hps  stammer  out  the  simple  words  ? 

"  He  left,"  said  the  other,  coming  to  the  rescue,  "  an 
adopted  daughter,  who  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Jasper  Wylde,  and  who  has  disappeared." 

"  Ah,  tell  me  of  that !  It  is  the  point  to  which  my 
anxieties,  as  well  as  my  inquires,  are  directed.  She 
has  disappeared  from  the  house  of  Sir  Jasper,  and  he 
declines  all  information  beyond  the  simple  statement 
that  she  has  run  away.  Now,  why,  why  should  one  so 
young,  so  innocent,  take  such  a  step  ?  Why  should 
she  fly  from  a  luxurious  home,  and  to  what  place  can 
the  fugitive  have  betaken  herself  ?" 

The  impetuosity  which  the  young  man  threw  into 
these  words  overwhelmed  with  dismay  the  simple  wo- 
man who  listened  to  them.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
admit  at  ouce  that  Violet  was  beneath  that  roof ;  but 
she  hesitated,  and  in  that  moment's  hesitation  all  was 
lost.  Thenceforth  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
subterfuge  ;  and  so  unused  was  she  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  that  it  made  her  nervous,  constrained,  and  un- 
comfortable. 

"  You  seem  to  fear  that  Miss  Heartlaw  may  be  in 

danger  ?"  she  asked,  nervously. 
"  That  fear  has  crossed  my  mind,"  he  replied. 
"  I  think  I  may  relieve  your  fears  so  far,"  answered 
Jocasta ;  "  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  is  not  so  reckless  of  con- 
sequences as  to  plot  anvthing  against  the  safety  of  the 
young  woman  entrusted  to  his  care." 

''  No ;  but  she  has  left  his  roof ;  she  has  gone  forth, 
no  one  knows  where.  Young,  innocent,  and  beautiful, 
she  has  plunged  into  the  seething  cauldron  of  this  ini- 
quitous city ;  and  what — pray  ask  yourself — what  may 
be  her  fate  ?" 

Miss  Simmer  trembled.  She  would  have  given  any- 
thing had  she  at  first  disregarded  the  fears  of  Violet, 
and  informed  the  youth  that  the  girl  was  safe,  and 
within  a  few  feot  of  where  he  stood.  And  she  tried  now 
to  frame  such  an  answerj-to  surprise,  astonish  him,  by 
the  production  of  the  fugitive;  but  her  nerve  failed. 
She  was  a  timid,  sensitive  woman,  in  spito  of  her  scho- 
lastic armour  ;  and  she  could  not  muster  up  courage  for 
the  effort.  So,  like  most  people  who  try  to  make  the 
best  of  the  worst,  she  ventured  on  a  remark  which  only 
made  bad  worse. 

"  I  know  so  little  of  Miss  Heartlaw  at  present,"  t>he 
said,  "though  she  was  my  favourite  scholar  when  iu 
the  establishment,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing on  the  subject  ;  but  is  it  not  possible — I  put  it  as 
a  bare  possibility  only — that  she  may  not  have  left  Sir 
Jasper's  house  alone  ?" 

What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Bernard,  as  if  a  personal 
insult  had  been  oHeied  to  him. 

"  Simply,"  replied  Miss  Simmer,  "that  Lady  Wylde 
is  fond  of  company,  and  they  have  a  large  eirclo  of 
friends,  and  Mi«s  Heartlaw  was  usually  paraded  as  a 
heiress  of  great  expectations,  and  " 

"  And  you  think  it  possible  that  6omc  adventurer — 
some  sham  captain— somo  scoundrelly  younger  sou — 
may  have  laid  his  mercenary  hands  on  her!'" 

'  No,  no !"  replied  the  other,  terrified  alike  at  his  vio- 
lence and  her  own  perfidy ;  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  ima- 
gine anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  quite  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  some  gentleman — probably  unexceptionable  in 
every  respect — has  paid  his  addresses  to  the  young  lady, 
and  that  meeting  with  some  obstacle,  or  fearing  lest  the 
death  of  _  Violets  benefactor  would  main  somo  change 
in  her  circumstances,  ho  has  persuaded  her,  to  quit 
Sir  Jasper's  residence." 

Bernard  Oswald  looked  at  her  with  a  face  whiter  than 
stone,  with  eyes  distended  with  terror. 

"Do  you  —  do  you  know  that  this  is  so?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  answered  hastily,  throwing  up  her 
hands  in  deprecation.  "I  only  say  that  such  things 
have  occurred  before,  and  that  they  arc  sufficient  to 
account  for  what  has  occurred." 

Ho  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  profound  silence.  His 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  carpet,  as  if  his  sole  desire  was 
to  unravel  tome  of  the  mysteries  of  its  intricate  pattern ; 
but  a  deep  sigh  escaped  him. 

"  You  ftro  powerless,  Miss  Simmer,"  ho  exclaimed  at 
length,  looking  up  abruptly,  "  to  afford  nio  any  clue  to — 
to  this  young  person  \" 

She  lie  it;itod  a  moment,  trembling  as  she  did  so. 

"  Yon  will  remain  in  town  a  day  or  two  '(  "  sho  asked, 
in  reply. 

,;  Week1!,  if  nccCFsary,"  ho  answered. 

"  Von  would,  perhaps,  not  decline  to  aeceptnu  invita- 
tion to  an  evening — i  will  not  call  it  a  party — at  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  but  trne  who  is  also  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Jasper  Wyld?,  say  for  Thursday?" 

"  1  would  ratlicr  — 

"As  you  will;  but  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  you 
would  there  meet  one  who  would,  at  least,  give  you  in- 
formation such  ns  you  ecck." 

"  f  accept,  then,"  he  said,  eagerly. 

With  a  trembling  hand,  Mi:;  ;  Sunnier  seized  a  pen 
which  rented  on  the  majolica  iuksbnd  bof'orc  her,  and 
vroto  the  addrcj. 

"Thank  you'."  cried  L'eriiird,  OirpositkiK  it  in  his 


pocket-book.  "  Violet  Heartlaw  was  your  favourite 
pupil.  You  loved  her,  then;  you  would  rejoice  to  see 
her  happy.  Let  me,  then,  entreat  you  to  spare  no 
pains,  no  expense  to  gain  some  clue  to  her,  and  you  will 
never  regret  it." 

And  with  these  words,  uttered  with  a  solemnity  which 
brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  listener,  he  took  his 
leave. 

"I  feel  like  a  guilty  creature,"  said  Miss  Jocasta,  as 
she  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  the  drawing-room  ; 
"  it  was  a  piece  of  dissimulation  unnecessary  as  it  was 
cruel.  But  I  will  repair  all.  The  meeting  will  take 
place,  and  then  " 

She  suddenly  paused. 

While  speaking,  she  had  advanced  toward  the  win- 
dow ;  and,  looking  down  into  the  street,  she  saw  that 
as  Bernard  Oswald  crossed  the  road,  a  man  emerged 
from  a  passage  in  which  ho  had  been  concealed,  and 
followed  him. 

There  was  something  iu  the  look  of  that  man  which 
she  did  not  like. 

Her  surprise,  therefore,  was  great  when  she  saw  him 
advance  until  he  reached  Bernard's  side,  and  then 
whisper  in  his  ear. 

Bernard  Oswald  stopped)  and  looked  at  this  man. 

At  first  he  appeared  about  to  resent  his  interference ; 
but  some  word,  somo  sign — for  the  woman  could  not 
see  what — produced  a  sudden  change  in  his  manner. 

He  permitted  the  other  to  walk  by  his  side,  even  to 
lay  a  brown,  ungloved  hand  upon  his  arm. 

Thus  they  disappeared  in  the  distance  together, 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

De  ah  girl,  I  send  a  spray  of  flowers — 

All  wither'd  now,  once  brightest  blue— 
That  you  may  not  forget  those  hours, 

Those  happy  hours  I  pass'd  with  you. 
Forget  me  not,  though  others  win 

The  glorious  right  to  call  thee  "  theirs;" 
Forget  me  not,— that  might  have  been, 

The  answer  to  my  fervid  prayers. 

For  I  have  had  thy  hand  in  mine, 

And  once  our  way  in  life  seern'd  blended; 
And  once  I  thought  our  loves  might  twine; 

But  now,  alas !  that  dream  is  ended. 
Forget  mo  not,  for  I  am  lonely, 

And  stranded  on  life's  desert  shore ; 
Forget  me  not — I  ask  that  only — 

For  now  our  paths  may  meet  no  nioro. 

Still,  could  I  think  I'm  not  forgot, 

Though  all  my  hopes  of  life  should  perish, 
I'd  pass  them  by — I'd  heed  them  not — 

So  that  that  thought  I  might  but  cherish. 
Forget  me  not— 'tis  all  1  ask ; 

And  though  thy  hand  may  be  thy  lover's, 
I'll  wear  upon  my  face  a  mask 

Of  smiles  to  hide  the  grief  it  covers. 

Let,  then,  these  wither'd  flowers  recall 

Each  broken  link  of  memory's  chain, 
And  from  the  Past's  dim  haunted  hall 

Those  happy  hours  bring  back  again. 
Forget  me  not,  mine  only  love — 

Ah!  would,  indeed,  t hit!  you  were  mine; 
Forget  me  not,  my  long-lost  dove : 

In  dreams  my  heart  will  beat  next  thine. 

DAi/ro.f  Stone. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  KISSING. 
The  true  mystery  of  kissing  is  just  as  little  known  now 
as  it  was  six  or  seven  thousand  years  :igo,  when  Ad:im 
lirst  waked  up  and  saluted  his  new-made  bride.  What 
he  thought  at  that  moment  Milton  has  tried  to  tell  us  ; 
but  oh !  how  feebly.  The  youug  man  who  plights  his 
love  to  a  "  maiden  fair,"  and  seals  the  vows  he  has 
made  with 

"A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love," 

cannot  explain  tho  mystery  of  this  happiness.  The  nicro 
act  of  kissing  is  nothing ;  we  are  all  familiar  with  it. 
The  emotions  which  the  kiss  of  love  and  that  of  friend- 
ship occasions,  its  well  as  the  fraternal,  the  filial,  tho 
social  kiss,  and  so  on,  havo  been  descanted  upou  times 
out  of  mind.  But  there  is  no  mystery  in  all  that.  What 
we  seek  to  know  is,  why  the  mere  impress  of  the  lips 
produces  so  much  mental  and  physical  disturbance,  and 
in  what  subtle  mnnner  it  effects  such  marvels  as  tho  in- 
nocent young  mtiid  sings  of  her  lips — 

"  Why  arc-  tlvy  red,  then? 
Whito  lipu  would  have  answered  for  speaking  as  well; 

Why  is  it  said,  then. 
That  lips  arc  lor  speaking  alone? 
Can  you  tell  a  poor  little  innocent  girl  like  mo 
For  what,  but  to  speak  with,  my  lips  can  be?" 

Kissing  is  a  mystery,  and  that  is  tho  reason  why  it  is 
so  universally  admired  and  practiced.  If  it  were  loss  of 
a  mystery,  nobody  would  care  for  it.  Kissing  is  the 
outward  symbol  of  two  souls' secret  communion;  and 
hence,  after  that  sacred  pledge  of  faith  is  a  betrayal 
deemed  so  perfidious.  It  is  "eating  salt"  with  your 
guest  to  kiss  him  or  her;  and  even  among  the  nomadic 
Arabs  that  act  is  still  a  guarantee  of  truth  and  sworn 
integrity.  Kii  sing  is  the  blank  verse  of  the  affections. 
The  lip  that  once  kisses  has  tasted  the  essence  of  poetry, 
though  its  owner  never  knew  tho  diffcrenco  between  a 
poem  and  a  p'aUdin^-bat;— that's'  tho  mystery. 
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BENJAMIN  WEBSTER,  ACTOR. 
As  an  actor,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  has  enjoyed  a 
tag  run  of  public  favour.  His  talent  enabled  him  to 
take  his  position  in  the  foremost  rank  almost  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  and  his  versatility  has 
supported  him  in  that  position. 

it  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  artist  that  he 
can  play  anything,  and  play  it  well.    If  one  speaks  of 
him  as  a  comedian,  the  thought  of  his  achievements  m 
drama  rises  to  the  recollection  and  makes  one  recall  the 
word ;  while  his  claims  to  the  buskin  are  only  "iterfexed 
with  from  the  grace  with  which  he  has  worn  the  sock 
Success  in  his  case,  it  has  been  well  remarked  was 
always  a  name  for  variety.    In  looking  back,  one  can 
scarcely  recall  the  throng  of  his  mot- 
ley assumptions.    Old  age  and  youth, 
fops  and  vulgarians,  cockneys  and  coun- 
trymen, misers  and  gamblers,  blacklegs 
and  priests,  Welshmen,  Dutchmen,  and 
Scotchmen,  negroes,  Jesuits,  and  Jews 
—their  mere  habiliments  would  form  a 
wardrobe  for  any  ordinary  theatre. 

By  birth  Mr.  Webster  is  a  gentle- 
man.   He  is  able  to  boast  of  an  aristo- 
cratic pedigree,  being  descended  from 
the  family  of  the  Buches,  who  retired 
into  Yorkshire  with  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 
The  city  of  Bath  has  the  honour  of 
being  his  birthplace.    On  the  third  of 
September,  1800,  he  made  his  debut 
upon  the  broad  stage  of  life.    His  edu- 
cation was  conducted  with  a  view  to 
his  entering  the  navy,  and  a  com- 
mission procured  for  him  by  the  late 
Duchess  of  York.    For  some  reason  or 
other,  however,  he  never  entered  the 
service— whether   from  disinclination 
or  from  any  other  cause,  we  do  not 
know ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  navy 
has  been  the  loser,  and  the  stage  the 
gainer  by  the  circumstance.    He  ap- 
pears, at  a  very  early  period,  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  the  profession 
of  music,  and  was  engaged  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  theatre  at  Warwick  as 
violin  player.    It  was  whilst  fulfilling 
this  unimportant  engagement  that  the 
real  bent  of  his  genius  became  mani- 
fest. His  first  appearance  on  the  stage, 
however,  was  not  in  a  character  such 
as  those  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
associating  with  his  name  in  more  re- 
cent times,  but  in  that  of  harlequin, 
which,  differing  as  widely  as  it  does 
from  the  line  of  business  which  Mr. 
Webster  now  follows  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself,  we  are  told  he  per- 
formed with  considerable  success.  He, 
however,  speedily  turned  his  attention 
to  the  histrionic  art,  and  made  his 
debut  as  an  actor  in  the  character  ot 
Thessalus,  in  Alexander  the  Great,  at 
the  theatre  before  referred  to.  He 
succeeded  beyond  his  expectations,  and 
for  the  future  determined  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  tile  drama.  Every- 
one  saw  that  he  had  in  him  the  germs 
of  a  great  actor,  which  required  nothing  more  than 
study  and  practice  to  develope.    His  lot  after  this  was 
that  incidental  to  the  lives  of  most  actors  in  the 
early  part  of  their  career:  he  travelled  from  town  to 
town,  playing  all  sorts  of  parts  at  all  sorts  of  theatres 
Bv  this  meaSs,  however,  Tie  obtained  experience,  and 
perfected  himself  in  the  glorious  art  to  which  he  had 
now  sworn  fealty.    After  various  adventures  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Emerald  Isle,  he  came  to  the  great  me- 
tropolis, and  played  at  several  of  the  London  theatres, 
eenerally  taking  some  very  unimportant  and  trilling 
part     In  1825,  Measure  for  Measure  was  being  per- 
formed at  OldDrury  with  a  very  excellent  cast,  Mr. 
Harlev  taking  the  character  of  Pompey  the  clown. 
This  popular  comedian  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  his 
low  comedy  part  was  given  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  to 
make  his  appearance  in  it  at  three  or  four  hours  notice 
This  he  did,  and  with  a  most  satisfactory  result,  llie 
audience  was  delighted,  manager  pleased,  and  the  press 
filled  with  encomiums  upon  the  actor  who  had  so 
suddenly  become  known  to  fame.    His  early  struggles 
rnav  now  be  considered  at  an  end ;  he  had  be 
Tome  Famous,  and  would  henceforth  find  no  diffi 
culty  in  procuring  engagements  worthy  ot  his  great 
Sents    Shortly  after  this,  he  was  offered  an  engage- 
ment  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  which 
he  accepted,  and  opened  there  on  the  loth  of  Jtuw, 
1829,  in  a  farce  called  Lodgings  for  Svvjle  Gentle, 
men,  written  by  Mr.  Boole.    On  the  retirement  of  Mr 
Morris,  he  became  the  lessee  of  the  Haymarket  himself, 
and  for  sixteeu  years  devoted  himself  to  that  renowned 
theatre    At  the  end  of  that  timo  Mr.  Buckstone  took 
the  Havmarket,  and  the  subject  of  our  memos  trans 


and  most  inconvenient  building— and  raised  in  its  place 
a  magnificent  temple  to  Thespis,  which,  for  neatness, 
compactness,  and  beauty,  may  vie  with  any  ot  the 
metropolitan  houses.  _      . ,  ,    ,  .... 

As  a  manager,  Mr.  Webster  is  said  to  have  acquitted 
himself  honourably,  and  he  certainly  has  rendered  good 
service  to  the  English  drama.  His  famous  prize-comedy 
for  which  he  gave  £500— for  an  indifferent  production, 
bv  the  way— will  be  long  remembered.  The  works  of 
Douglas  Jen-old,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
L'vtton,  Marston,  and  Watts  Phillips,  have  been  succes- 
sively produced  under  his  care.  Mr.  Webster  has 
indeed  identified  his  name  with  one  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  last-named  author.  In  the  Dead  Heart,  he 
achieved  one  of  his  most  enduring  triumphs. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  successes  in  modern  manage- 
ment was  achieved  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Colleen  Bawn, 
produced  in  September.  1860.    It  was  the  commence- 
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the  1st  of  October,  1861,  ending  30th  September,  1864.. 
The  accounts  to  be  made  up  weekly,  and  each  receive 
his  moiety  of  the  profits,  or  pay  pro  rata  the  loss.  In 
the  course  of  May,  Mr.  Webster,  not  being  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Boucicault's  management  and  arrangement  of 
the  stage  department,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Colleen  Bawn,  and  the  want  of  success  of 
Mr.  Boucicault's  Octoroon,  had  made  propositions  for 
an  alteration.    On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Boucicault 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  stating  that  he  proposed 
to  produce  Colleen  Bawn  and  The  Shilling  Day  on  tho 
3rd  of  June,  and  play  it  on  alternate  nights  with  the 
Octoroon,  between  two  farces,  during  the  season  of 
June,  July,  and  August.    On  the  31st  of  May,  Mr. 
Webster  wrote,  through  Mr.  William  Smith,  his  stage- 
manager,  representing  to  Mr.  Boucicault  that  he  had 
no  faith  in  the  success  of  his  arrangements,  and  pro- 
posing that  his  piece  (Jessie  Brown)  should  be  produced 
on  the  30th  of  June,  and  iu  the  event 
of  its  not  being  a  success,  then  that 
Mr.  Watts  Phillips'  should  be  pro- 
duced at  the  end  of  July,  which  would 
carry  on  the  season  until  September. 
Mr.  Webster,  acting  on  the  belief  that 
tho  Colleen  Bawn  would  be  ready  for 
production,  as  stated,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  had  advertised  its  reproduction. 
It,  however,  turned  out  that  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault purposely  abstained  from  its 
production,  and  claimed  his  right  to  do 
so  under  the  agreement,  which  gave 
him  the  entire  control  of  the  stage  and 
all  its  departments.    Mr.  Webster  con- 
tinued to  advertise  the  production  of 
the  Colleen  Bawn  until  restrained  by 
an  interim  order  of  the  Court.    In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Boucicault  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  and  taken  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  and  announced  the  produc- 
tion  of  Colleen  Bawn,  upon  which  Mr. 
Webster  filed  his  cross  bill. 

The  result  of  the  hearing  was,  that 
the  Vice  -  Chancellor  cautioned  both 
parties  that,  if  they  persisted  in  this 
disagreement,  they  would  inevitably 
ruin  themselves.     He  then  said  he 
could  make  no  order  in  Mr.  Webster's^ 
suit,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the^gree-* 
ment  to  prevent  Mr.  Boucicault's  pro- 
ducing the  Colleen  Bawn  at  Drury- 
lane;  and  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's application,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  from  the  conduct  of  both  parties, 
he  ought  not  to  interfere.    He  should 
therefore  refuse  both  motions,  the  costs 
to  be  costs  in  the  cause.    Since  this 
decision,  the  Colleen  Baivn  has  been 
played  by  Mr.  Webster  at  the  Adelphi, 
and  Mr.  Boucicault  at  Drury-lane.  Mr. 
Webster  has  issued  the  following  no- 
tice:—"Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  while 
claiming  to  be  a  partner  of  Mr.  Webster, 
having  transferred  his  services  and 
drama  to  a  rival  establishment  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  having, 
up  to  Monday,  June  23rd,  nothing  to 
propose  for  the  week's  entertainment 
but  the  Octoroon  or  Dot,  Mr.  Webster- 
compelled  to  assume  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  New  Theatre  Royal,  Adel- 
phi—is  obliged,  in  self-defence,  rather 
than  close  the  theatre,  to  bring  ont 
the  only  piece  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  his  numerous 
patrons,  namely,  the  SolleenBawn    Mr.  Boucicault, 
having  advertised  himself  as  the  chief  attraction  m  the 
Octoroon,  and  withdrawing  from  the  part  of  Salem 
Scudder,  proposed  a  gentleman  whom  he  has  strongly 
represented  to  Mr.  Webster  as  inefficient  in  that  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  could  not  entertain  the 
idea  of  performing  the  Octoroon  at  the 'Adelphi.  Mr 
WebsW  could  not  allow  Dot  (also  by  Mr  Boucicault) 
to  be  revived,  as  that  piece  occasioned  losses  when 


ment  of  the  long  line  of  "sensation"  dramas;  and  its 
success  was  at  once  unquestionable.  Speaking  of  it  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  a  journal  says—  The  theatre 
has  been  crowded  nightly,  the  applause  each  evening 
bein°'  perfectly  uproarious."  Months  and  months 
passed  away,  and  the  report  was  still  the  same.  Ine 
Colleen  Ba  wn  promised  to  run  for  ever ;  and  thus  mucn 
may  be  said  for  it,  that  though  since  produced  in  every 
provincial  town  of  any  note,  it  is  playing  nightly  in 

^^TtS**  arrangement  between  Mi :  I  ^  of  afikirs  at  present. 

Webster  and  Mr.  Boucicault  unfortunately  resulted  ,     This  is  tlie  position  oi  a  i 
the  recent  proceedings  which  have  given  the  Colleen  \  ■■  ■ 

i  -  .  Lr"T" V„  w«-K=f »,  f,-™  inf  orfcrintr  with  the  stage-  r.hafintr-dish  of  hot  coals,  hold  the  rose  over  tne  lumeb. 


V  ice-V;nauceuur  »  uuui  u    uuov   " 

to  restrain  Mr.  Webster  from  interfering  with  the  stage- 
management  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  prevent  Mr.  Boucicault  producing  the  Colleen 
Bawn  or  playing  at  Drury-lane-the  following  would 
appear  to  be  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them.  An 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  parties  on  tne 
1st  of  July,  1861,  which  was  contained  in  letters,  and  was 
to  the  effect  that  each  party  should  advance  £1,000, 
each  taking  the  risk  of  its  loss,  and  jointly  manage  tne 
Adelphi  Theatre,  Mr.  Boucicault  to  have  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  stage  and  all  its  departments ;  Mr.  Webster 
to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  front  ot  the  House, 
and  the  financial  department;  each  to  receive  £o  a 


Sg^h  of  y0"t  3  h^d  thTrose  over  the  f= 
and  it  will  become  quite  white.  Then  dip  into  a  basin 
of  water  Tnd  giving  it  to  anyone,  tell  him  to  put  it  into 
h L  dtwef  orLx,  !nd  clos/the  place  tightly  Five  or 
six  hours  afterwards  tell  him  to  open  the  box  an d^ he 
will  find  to  his  astonishment,  instead  of  tU  white  rose 
he  put  there,  a  rose  perfectly  red.  . 

Duficulty  of  ExcELLENCE.-It  is  certa  n  that  if 
every  one  could  be  early  enough  made  *«f^  WnJ 
the  world  is  already  of  excellence  and  howm^mnst 
be  done  to  produce  anything  worthy  of  being  placed 
beside  what  has  already  been  produced-of  a  bundled 
youths  who  are  now  porting .scarcely  «.woJdfeJ 


night  when  acting.    Mrs.  Boucicault  also  to  receive  £5  '       h  of  courage.,  P^^^g 
a  night  when  acting.    The  rent  of  tho  theatre  was  to  oo  quietly  for  the  attainment  of  *  ^^^^^    di  & 
.taken  at  £3,300,  to  bo,  paid  weekly.  young  Papers  ™ n^  have  ^en^uie^ 

,  trans-  '  pieces  in  Mr.  Boucicault's  repertoire,  and  these  of  Mr.  ^  lf  they  could  have  *^£ceTa  Srter  ^  Ra. 
in8  "A'Ti"  r^Th;  Addnhi"  li  1SS8  ho  com-  Webster,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  act  nightly,  early  enough,  what  really  proancea  ma 
4*S3SWm- ffiphi  I  ^  The  agreement  to  he  for  three  years,  commencing  from  |  phacl. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

TREASURES    07  EARTH. 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown, 

Take  care ! 
8he  gives  a  side  glance,  and  looks  down ; 

Beware!  beware! 
Trust  her  not,— 
She  is  fooling  thee. 

LosGnLtow. 

All  happened  as  Marion  had  planned,  and  in  our  illus- 
tration toe  reader  has  seen  the  midnight  marauders 
purs  ling  their  search.  Old  Kit  Moss,  with  hU  skeleton- 
keyt  in  his  hand,  Jock,  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern  in  his, 
bringing  its  light  to  bear  on  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the 
deid  man's  life ;  and  the  new  Lord  Hauteville  eagerly 
prying  into  the  contents  of  the  trunk  in  search  of  the 
will.  The  search,  however,  was  a  vain  one.  There 
were  the  bags  of  gold,  the  pocket-books  full  of  bank- 
notes, the  gold  plate,  the  cases  of  jewels,  the  title-deeds 
of  this  farm,  that  estate !  But  the  will  in  question  was 
not  to  be  found  '. — it  was  not  there  ! 

Marion,  to  avoid  the  shadow  of  suspicion,  had  re- 
joined the  rest  of  tho  servants,  male  and  female,  as- 
sembled in  the  servants'  hall. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  a  rapacious  glitter  in  the  eye'of  old  Kit — 
it  wag  reflected  in  that  of  Jock — but  the  presence  of 
Lord  Hauteville  restrained  them,  else  the  gold  and  the 
bank-notes  were  very  tempting.  But  Brian  (Lord 
Haateville),  who  was  base  enough  to  rob  the  dead  of  a 
will,  and  the  living  of  her  inlier  tance,  had  not  yet  sunk 
into  a  common  robber.  He  ordered  Jock  and  Old  Kit 
to  restore  the  lock,  fasten  up  the  trunk,  and  replace  it 
nnder  the  head  of  the  bed. 

Lore  (or  what  he  called  by  the  name;  was  at  that 
moment  the  master-passion  of  his  breast.  He  longed 
to  be  again  with  Marion — beautiful,  bewitching,  bewil- 
dering Marion ! — who  had  been  kinder,  more  tender, 
more  lovinsr  (as  they  had  passed  arrn-in-arm  through 
the  Black  Wood)  than  he  had  ever  known  her  before. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  his  having  become  Lord 
Haoterille  made  any  difference  in  her  feelings  towards 
him. 

"  I  am  lov*d  '.  f  am  loved  !  Jubilate  '."  ho  said  to  him- 
self, as,  bidding  his  disappointed  accomplices  to  follow, 
he,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  Marion  on  her  way  to  the  1 
hovel  to  the  moor,  stole  down-stairs  in  the  dark  to  let 
hinmlf  out  at  the  library  window,  But  a  pen!)  on 
which  Lotfd  Haoterille  had  not  calculated,  lay  in  wait 
for  him. 


While  lying  moaning  in  her  bed,  a  strange  fear  had 
began  to  flutter  at  the  old  housekeeper's  heart.  It  was, 
that  the  Death-Watchers  (prone  as  she  well  knew  them 
to  bo  to  keep  their  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits 
down,"  and  often  as  she  had  on  other  occasions  supplied 
them  with  whiskey  on  tho  plea  that  "  grief  is  dry,  and 
"  death-watching  thirsty  work  ")  would  get  tipsy,  and 
set  the  house  on  fire.  And  her  great  dread  and  horror, 
connected  with  so  frightful  a  probability,  was,  not  that 
she  herself,  or  the  present  Earl  and  Countess,  or  Edith 
(now  Lady  Edith  Lorraine),  or  any  of  tho  servants,  or 
the  Death-Watchers  themselves  should  bo  burnt  to 
death ;  but  lest  the  only  one  in  tho  house  who  could 
never  feel  bodily  pain  more,  should  be  consumed  by 
fire  instead  of  going  in  a  many-plumed  hearse,  followed 
by  a  train  of  mourning  coaches,  to  be  buried  in  state, 
a3  sho  well  remembered  the  late  Earl's  father  had  been, 
and  to  bo  lowered  into  tho  vault  where  his  ancestors, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  had  been  lying. 

At  this,  to  her,  unbearable  thought  (for  her  one  com- 
fort in  his  death  was  the  idea  of  tho  solemn  magnifi- 
cence of  his  funeral),  tho  good  old  soul  had  jumped  out 
of  bed,  thrown  on  her  white  wrapper,  anil,  candlo  in 
hand,  had  hurried  along  a  corridor,  and  across  tho  land- 
ing, iust  as  tho  new  Lord  Hautevillo  had  stolen  out  at 
tho  half-open  door,  and,  unseen  by  her,  (taking  a  peep 
at  tho  old  lady,  nnd  suppressing  a  laugh  at  her  tower- 
ing nightcap,  had  hurried  down-stairs  in  tho  dark). 
Once  at  the  bottom,  ho  groped  his  way  across  the  hall, 
and  to  tho  library  window,  and  was  soon  once  moro 
hurry  ing  across  the  garden,  through  tho  meadow,  and 
out  into  the  Black  Wood. 

The  old  housekeeper  then  made  her  way,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  and  weeping  eyes,  to  the  dead  Earl's  dressing- 
room.  Tho  Death- Watchers  still  snored  and  slept,  and 
slept  and  snored  ;  but  there  was  one  watcher  there,  who 
did  not,  could  not  sleep.  It  was  Edith,  who,  before  re- 
tiring for  the  night,  had  stolen  to  tho  coffin-side,  to 
print  one  long  kiss  of  gratitude  and  love  on  the  icy 
brow  of  him  whom  sho  had  such  good  reason  to  believe 
that  she  had  been  the  humble  means  of  reconciling  to 
his  Saviour,  and  of  seiuring  a  mansion  among  tho  Blest; 
one,  too,  who  had  so  loved  and  cherished  her  ! 

"  Oh,  miss — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  I  mean — 
Lady  Edith,  don't  he  look  happy  'i  Oh,  ain  t  ho  a  hand- 
some corpse  ?  And  to  think  of  theso  old  drunken  sar- 
piente,  hired  and  paid  high  to  watch,  and a-snoruig  there 
like  sows,  and  smelling  of  wliiskey  fit  to  pison  one :  I've 
a  mind  to  shako  tho  breath  out  of  their  vile  bodies,  that 
I  have!" 

"  Oh,  let  them  sleep  on  I"  said  Edith.  "  What  can  it 
matter  P" 

"  Why,  miss— my  lady,  I  mean — they  do  say,  uono 
but  wakeful  watchers  can  keep  the  Evil  Spirit  from  flying 
away  with  ti.o  dear  departed  p.oul ;  because,  you  see,  my 
lady,  iust  at  Sri.b,  tho  toul  don't  go  quito  awa7  from  tho 
body  like,  but  keeps  hovering  about  its  old  abedo,  quite 


nat'ral;  and  they  do  say,  that's  just  the  time  the  Evil 
Spirit  is  on  the  look-out  to  pounce  down  on  it,  and  fly 
away  with  it." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  that,"  said  Edith.  "  ThcEvil  Spirit 
has  no  power  over  the  soul  of  a  believer.  The  Saviour 
takes  caro  of  his  own ;  the  Good  Shepherd  watches  over 
all  who  love  Him  and  believe  in  Him,  sheep  and  lambs!1' 

"  I  hope  you're  right,  miss,"  said  the  old  lady,  reve- 
rently kissing  her  dead  master's  hand;  "  but  excuse 
me  for  saying,  I  do  know  from  them  as  heard  it  from 
them  who  saw  it,  that  the  Evil  One  has  carried  off 
souls  when  the  Death -Watchers  slept." 

*###*# 

Meanwhile,  Old  Kit  and  his  son  Jock  had  stolen 
down-stairs  in  tho  dark,  had  made  their  way  safely  out 
through  the  library  window,  across  the  grounds,  through 
tho  meadows  and  the  Black  Wood,  and  had  reached 
Rough  Rob's  hovel  on  the  moor  a  few  minutes  after  tho 
new  Lord  Hautevillo  and  Marion  had  arrived  there. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  ItEIGN  OF  PASSION. 

HrroLiTE. —  But  in  truth 

Thou  wilt  not  marry  her  ? 

Victorian.—  In  truth  I  will. 

Sho  is  a  precious  jewel  I  have  found 
Among  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  tho  world. 
I'll  tloop  for  it ;  but  when  I  wear  it  here, 
Set  on  my  forehead,  like  tho  morning  star, 
Tho  world  may  wonder,  but  it  will  not  laugh. 

IiONGFlil.LOW. 

Buiav  Loud  Hauteville  had  overtaken  Marion  Moss 
at  tho  entrance  of  the  Black  Wood. 

"My  beautiful,  my  beloved  one  !"  ho  cried,  throwing 
his  arm  round  her  slight  waist,  "  what  rapture  to  fiud 
you  here,  and  alone  !" 

He  was  thinking  only  of  her — he  was  in  love  with 
her ! 

She  cared  little  or  nothing  forhim—she  rnly  thought 
of  raising  herself,  of  being  "  my  lady ;"  of  having 
wealth  at  will,  and,  abovo  all,  of  being  one  day  Coun- 
tess of  Rockalpine,  and  mistress  of  the  old  housekeeper 
at  the  Castle,  whom  she  had  always  been  obliged  to 
obey  so  promptly,  to  treat  with  such  respect  and  even 
reverence,  and  to  call  "  ma'am,"  but  who  would  then 
have  to  obey  her,  to  bow  down  so  humbly  before  her, 
and  to  call  hor  "my  lady"  and  "  your  ladyship." 

What  "trifles  mako  the  sum  of  human  things,"  and 
how  important  to  the  ambitious  are  some  of  the  Smallest 
items  in  tho  sum  total  of  their  anticipated  greatness  ! 

While  Bii  in  Lord  Hauteville  was,  in  spito  of  his  title 
and  his  new  dignity,  thinking  of  nothing  but  Marion 
nnd  her  lavishing  beauty — while  some  long-abandoned 
and  baso  hopes  and  designs  were,  under  the  influence 
of  ber  unwonted  tenderness,  again  busy  in  his  shallow 
brain  and  at  his  bad  heart— her  thoughts  were  not  with 
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liitn,  savo  as  the  tool  of  her  futuvo  greatness,  the  in- 
strument to  enable  her  to  realise  her  ambitious  hopes. 
He  was  only  the  Lord  who  was  to  make  her  "my  lady," 
now,  and  the  future  Earl  through  whom  she  was  one 
dav  to  be  a  Countess. 

Never  (blind,  sensual,  credulous  fool  that  he  was), 
never  at  any  time  of  their  clandestine  intercourse  had 
she  been  less  likely  to  forget  one  iota  of  that  system 
which  alone  could  induce  the  wedlock-loathing  profli- 
gate to  marry  her,  than  now  that,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Black  Wood,  she  suffers  him  to  press  her  to  his  side, 
and  to  hold  her  .hand  and  cover  it  with  liisses. 

"  Yon  frighten  mo.  dearest,  you  do  indeed,  my  lord," 
she  said.  ,cl  like  to  hear  you  say  you  love  me,  but  you 
must  not  forget  what  I  have  often  told  you  before ;  that 
to  mo  even  your  love  is  terrible  and  unwelcome,  if  you 
■forget  the  respect  which  the  proudest  lord  in  the  land 
owes  to  the  simplest  village  maiden  who  knows  how  to 
respect  herself!" 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  awed  the  impetuous 
young  lord;  he  was  afraid.  Marion  was  angry — he 
knew  she  could  be  very  angry,  and  very  unforgiving,  too. 
He  was  no  casuist — he  did  not  know  how  hard  it  is  for 
truo  love  (o  resent  even  great  injuries — how  prone  affec- 
tion is  to  forgive. 

Marion  did  not  love  him — she  did  not  even  like  him 
— all  eloquently  as  she  told  him  with  her  lips  and  eyes 
that  she  adored  him !  No,  she  did  not  love  him  ;  and 
once,  when  ho  had  seriously  offended  her,  she  had  re- 
fused to  speak  to  him  or  to  "  make  it  up,"  for  three 
months.    What  if  she  should  do  so  again  ? 

_  At  the  thought  he  dropped  her  hand,  and  withdrew 
his  arm  from  her  waist,  and  humbly  said,  "  Forgive  me, 

M,„  "  *  a  ? 

anon ! 

'•  I  do  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  dear  love,"  said 
the  wily  girl,  herself  taking  his  hand  and  carrying  it 
to  her  warm  velvet  lips.  "  I  do  forgive  you ;  nay,  more 
—alone  in  this  Black  Wood  I  will  have  no  fear,  for  I 
will  call  upon  you  to  protect  me  against  yourself, 
against — myself!" 

"Against  yourself!  Oh,  my  angel,  Marion!  is  it 
possible  you  need  any  protection  against  my  love  ?  and 
—  oh !  enchanting  thought — against  your  own  ?  Do 
you,  then,  love  me  so  well?" 

"Hitherto,  dear  love,"  said  Marion,  in  her  most  be- 
guiling tones,  "I  have  depended  solely  on  my  own 
virtue  :  I  now — no  matter  why — I  now  appeal  to  your 
honour!" 

"  Yon  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  then,  sublime,  enchant- 
ing, incomparable  girl!"  said  the  young  lord,  some 
latent  spark  of  good  in  his  darkened  breast  igniting 
at  this  appeal  to  his  chivalry,  his  honour.  '"'Believe, 
Marion,  if  as  a  woman  I  love  and  doat  on  you,  as  a 
saiut  I  honour,  and  obey,  and  reverence  you  !" 

"  Now  you  are  my  own  dear  noble  Brian !  "  said 
Marion,  "  and  we  will  not  talk  of  love  just  now,  it  is  a 
dangerous  theme ;  but  tell  me  all  about  the  will.  You 
have  it  safe,  I  hope  !J" 

"  No,  dearest !  did  I  not  tell  you  of  our  failure  ?  The 
will  was  not  in  that  trunk  at  all !  It  was  not  there — it 
is  some  mistake !  Iain  in  hopes  the  will  you  fancied 
my  old  grandfather  had  made,  he  never  did  make.  He 
had  a  great  and  very  proper  idea  of  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture, and  that  being  the  case,  it  is  not  very  likely 
he  would  bequeath  his  fabulous  wealth  to  the  little 
■whey-faced,  carrotty  cripple,  my  sister  Edith  was 
then ! " 

"  How  long  i3  it  since  your  mother  last  saw  your  sister 
Edith?"  said  Marion. 

"  Oh,  she  had  never  seen  her  since  she  was  placed 
with  the  Crofts  till  they  met  in  Paris." 

"  And  was  Lady  Edith  ever  really  a  little  whey-faced, 
carrotty  cripple  ?  asked  Marion. 
_  "  Yes ;  the  most  puny,  pale,  squalid,  limping,  silly 
little  object  I  ever  beheld;  with  a  skin  the  colour  of  a 
primrose,  a  little,  sharp,  long  face,  and  a  quantity  of 
carrotty  hair,  through  whiea  that  pale,  peaky  face 
looked  out  as  from  a  lire !  The  doetoi-3  said  she'd  be 
sadly  deformed  too,  a  hunchback,  in  fact,  and  that  one 
leg  was  already  much  shorter  than  the  other !" 

"  So  much  for  their  wisdom!"  said  Marion.  "  Lady 
Edith  is  now  as  tall  as  I  am,  and  the  finest,  most  slender 
shape  I  ever  saw ;  her  hair  is  of  a  dark  glossy  auburn, 
with  a  golden  light  upon  it.  She  is  as  beautiful  as  any 
angel,  and  moves  like  a  queen.  And  I  heard  the  Coun- 
tess, your  mother,  say  to  the  new  Earl,  your  father, 
that  the  Crofcs  had  beeh  playing  a  very  deep  and  double 
game,  in  concealing  Lady  Edith's  perfect  recovery,  and 
the  wonderful  change  in  her  appearance !"  * 

"  She  is  changed,"  said  Lord  Hauteville,  "and  so  much 
the  better  for  her ;  but  if  she  were  as  lovely  as  Helen  of 
Troy,  that  would  not  have  made  my  grandfather  alter 
his  will  in  her  favour ;  and  I  begin'  to  hope  and  to  be- 
lieve that  it's  all  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end." 

"No!  no!  no!"  said  Marion,  "it  is  no  mistake;  old 
Lawyer  Croft  drew  out  the  will,  and  I  was  hid  up  in  a 
clooCi,  for  your  sake,  Brian,  and  I  even  heard  every 
word  that  was  put  in  it !  And  I  heard  why  the  old  man 
left  everything  to  Lady  Edith— it  was  becauso  it  was 
owing  to  her  (at  least,  to  he  raid),  that  ho  first  began 
to  think  about  his  Soul.  Her  little  hymns  and  text.-,  aid 
tracts,  and  collects,  and  prayers,  had  converted  him. 
And  I  heard  uiin  say  to  old  Croft  that  fcb.0  least  he 
cou'd  do  for  hef,  who  had  brought  bin  to  lay  up  trea- 
sures in  licivea,  was  to  Icavo  his  earthly  treasures  to 
her,  and  fcliiife'slie  was  the  only  oao  who  would  act  like 
the  gfcod  ste.vard  in  the  ;Jc-:-:warc»i" 


"  Well,"  said  Lord  Hauteville,  "  if  ho  ivas  such  a  fool 
then,  I  hope,  before  he  died,  he  saw  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  the  injustice  of  cutting  me  out  of  what  I  had 
been  in  a  manner  promised,  and  that  he  burnt  that 
foolish,  unfair  will.  If  it  docs  not  turn  up,  the  one 
made  in  my  favour  must  hold  good  ;  and  the  old  man's 
wealth  once  mine,  Marion,  I  need  consult  nothing  but 
my  own  heart  and  yours,  and  we  will  be  married,  my 
beautiful,  bewitching,  beloved  Marion!  With  your 
genius,  wit,  wisdom,  grace,  and  beauty,  the  world  will 
not  trouble  itself  about  the  antecedents  of  so  radiant  a 
creature.  My  haughty  mother,  herself  a  parvenue,  as  I 
shall  remind  her  if  she  refuses  to  visit  you,  may  scold 
and  storm,  and  sneer ;  but  I  believe  the  Lady  Haute- 
ville I  shall  present  to  the  great  world,  'will  queen  it 
there  as  her  dainty  ladyship  never  did !  But  here  we 
are !" 

Once  more,  before  he  lifted  the  latch,  and  entered 
her  father's  hovel,  Marion  raised  his  hand  to  her  soft, 
warm  lips,  and  then  they  sate  down  by  the  side  of  the 
noble  fire  which  she  had  piled  up  before  they  went  out. 
And  in  that  golden  and  rubied  light,  Marion's  brilliant 
beauty  seemed  to  justify  to  Lord  Hauteville  what  he 
knew  the  world  mouldy  call  a  misalliance,  and  his  family 
a  disgrace. 

She  had  thrown  off  her  cloak  and  hood,  and  the  lire- 
light  played  on  the  flowing  outline  and  soft  curves  of 
her  perfect  face  and  graceful  form.  It  brought  out  the 
lustre  of  her  black  eyes  and  the  glitter  of  her  small, 
white,  even  teeth. 

The  glow  on  her  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  her  glance 
again  set  the  selfish  sensualist  calculating  possibilities ; 
for  even  while  he  meditated  what  the  world  called  "  a 
love  match  "  and  a  sacrifice,  Self  reigned  supkeme. 

Brian  Lord  Hauteville  could  outrage  society,  offend 
his  parents,  defy  opinion,  lower  his  pride,  ignore  his  best 
interests,  his  ambition — do  anything  but  sacrifice  self,  or 
rather,  selfish  passion. 

And  yet  even  he  tried  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
martyr  to  Love  !  But  Love,  true  Love,  Love  in 
its  purest,  noblest  form,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  passionate  impatience  that  brought  the  young  lord, 
even  in  that  rude  hovel,  on  that  stone  floor,  a  kneeling, 
weeping  suppliant  to  Marion's  feet.  But  from  this 
position  he  quickly  rose,  when  he  heard  the  heavy 
steps  and  gruff  voices  of  his  father  and  brother-in-law 
elect,  at  the  wretched  door  of  what  once  was  Bough 
Rob's  hovel! ' 


CHAPTER  LII. 

THE  HOUSE  03?  DEATH, 

This  is  the  house  of  death ;  the  lights  that  steal 
Thro'  shrouded  casements,  serve  but  to  reveal 
The  desolation. 

Anon. 

Everything  was  inexpressibly  gloomy,  still,  and  dreary 
in  the  darkened  castle  of  Rockalpine.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  of  the  late  Earl  were  on  so  grand 
and  so  magnificent  a  scale  (such  useless  pomp,  expense, 
and  ceremonial  being  an  hereditary  custom  of  the  house 
of  Rockalpine  in  consigning  dust  to  dust),  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  the  day  of  the  burial  earlier  than  at  a 
fortnight's  date  from  the  death  of  the  old  Earl. 

The  new  Earl  of  Rockalpine  (to  whom  quiet  was  a  pur- 
gatory, and  inaction  a  hell,  so  distinctly  was  the  "  still, 
small  voice "  heard  in  the  silence  and  the  gloom),  felt 
sometimes  as  if  Reason  would  give  way  before  the  phan- 
toms which  Memory  and  Imagination  conjured  up. 

The  ghost  of  his  brother — his  bright,  beautiful,  gifted, 
affectionate,  noble  brother — seemed  to  him,  whenever  he 
strolled  into  the  grounds  (to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and 
feel  the  sun,  so  carefully  excluded  from  the  house  of 
Death),  to  beckon  him  to  that  Black  Wood  where  "the 
deed  that  damns  eternally  was  done  " — done  live-and- 
twenty  years  before,  and  yet  vivid,  fresh,  distinct  in  his 
memory  as  an  event  of  yesterday. 

At  night,  his  terrors  took  the  shape  of  hideous  nights 
mares.  '  In  the  howl  of  the  wind  he  heard  his  brother' - 
moan ;  if  he  accidentally  glanced  from  his  window  on 
the  moon-lit  grounds,  he  saw  that  pale,  unrivalled  face, 
that  tall  and  noble  form !  Ever,  to  his  fancy,  the  shade 
of  his  victim  seemed,  with  upraised  hand,  to  beckon 
him. 

Lady  Rockalpine  and  himself  were  become  a  fashion- 
able pair.  They  had  separate  apartments.  It  was  her 
ladyship's  wish— and,  indeed,  her  determination— for 
though  he  courted  her  presence  as  a  sort  of  protection 
from  the  phantoms  he  for  ever  conjured  up,  she  had 
several  times  been  so  frightened  by  his  nightmares,  and 
the  terrors,  shrieks,  and  groans  that  accompanied  them, 
that  sho  had  resolved  to  insist  on  separate  apartments. 

She  knew,  how  essential  to  all  beauties,  but  especially 
to  one  on  the  wane,  is  that  greatest  of  restoratives, 
"  balmy  sleep  ; "  and  her  lord,  who  did  not  wish  to  have 
his  nightmares  trotted  out  and  paraded  before  the  family 
pay  ieian,  yielded  in  sullen  silence  to  the  arrangement 
she  insisted  on. 

Everything  connected  with  the  recent  funeral  of  his 
father  recalled,  with  torturing  distinctness,  to  the  new 
Earl's  mind,  the  death  and  burial  of  his  brother.  There 
wcro  the  same  sh.-oaded  light,  the  same  solemn  stillness, 
the  same  woo-bc^ono  faces,  stealthy  stops,  and  low 
whisperings,  and  the  same  siokly,  ali-porvadin;;  scent  oi 
pastilles,  burnt  lA'sudcr,  and  o'-hev  horbj,  wlscll  "the 
Death-Watchers"  w'cre  burning  in  the  ck..a:b.;-  of  the 


Dead,  and  the  odour  of  which  diffused  itself  all  over  the 

Castle. 

Lady  Rockalpine,  who  hated  Death  and  everything 
connected  with  the  "  King  of  Terrors"  (as  all  the  vain 
and  worldly  do),  tried  to  divert  her  mind  by  a  corre- 
spondence with  Mesdames  Roget,  Laure,  and  Palmyre, 
the  celebrated  Parisian  artistes  patronised  by  that 
blonde  Empress  and  Empress  of  blondes,  Eugenie  Im- 
peratrice. 

The  Countess  was  engaged  in  elaborate  consultations 
with  those  great  authorities,  as  to  the  most  becoming 
style  of  mourning  dresses,  mantles,  and  bonnets  to  be 
adopted  by  herself  and  her  daughters  on  their  emerging 
from  what  she,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  called  their  "doleful 
prison  in  the  Tower." 

Whatever  time  this  vain  and  frivolous  woman  did  not 
spend  in  dress,  and  in  consultations  on  this  her  ruling 
passion,  she  tried  to  get  rid  of  in  reading  French  novels, 
and  in  writing  to,  and  answering  letters  from,  idle 
fashionables,  as  full  of  vanity  and  frivolity  as  herself. 

In  his  Countess's  company,  the  wretched  Earl  of 
Rockalpine  could,  of  course,  find  no  solace. 

He  tried  the  society  of  Edith,  but  she,  in  her  deep  grief 
at  her  grandfather's  death,  and  in  her  great  anxiety  and 
distress  about  her  beloved  Arthur  (from  whom  she  had 
not  heard),  could  converse  freely  but  on  one  topic — reli- 
gion, and  that  topic  was  intolerable  to  the  guilty,  world- 
stained  man,  who  well  knew  he  could  not  serve  two 
masters,  God  and  Mammon,  and  would  not  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  latter. 

Ida  Lorraine  (now  Lady  Ida),  whom  the  Countess 
of  Rockalpine  had  left  in  town,  was  sent  for  in  a 
great  hurry  by  her  mother,  because  the  Countess  of 
Richlands  had  invited  her  to  Richlands  Park. 

Between  Lady  Rockalpine  and  her  daughter,  Lady 
Richlands,  there  was  a  perpetual  warfare,  on  account  of 
the  abode  at  Richlands  Park  of  the  unhappy  Georgiua, 
Contessa  di  Roccabella.  For,  frivolous  as  t lie  Countess 
of  Rockalpine  was,  she  had  deep  feelings  of  revenge  and 
malice  in  her  composition.  She  never  forgave  an  insult, 
an  injury,  or  even  a  slight.  She  was  implacable  in  tho 
case  of  Georgina,  the  uuhnppy  Contessa,  because  she 
had  disappointed,  deceived,  and  outwitted  her.  She 
was  furious  against  her  daughter  Augusta,  Countess  of 
Richlands,  because  she  had  sheltered,  comforted,  and 
upheld  her  wretched  sister.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Earl  of  Richlands  was  treated  by  Lady  Rockalpine  as  a 
foe. 

Again,  she  felt  a  bitter  sense  of  anger  and  revenge 
against  Mrs.  Croft,  for  the  deception  which  she  con- 
sidered the  latter  had  practised  upon  her,  about  Edith's 
health  and  appearance.  And  she  included  in  her  re- 
sentment and  her  rage  (she  scarce  knew  why)  poor 
Arthur  Bertram,  Mr.  Croft's  grandson ;  for  she  felt  that 
he  was  just  the  intellectual,  manly  creature  a  girl  like 
Edith  would  naturally  (in  so  close  an  intimacy  as  theirs 
had  been  from  childhood)  learn  to  love  and  revere  ! 

She  had  considerable  shrewdness,  too,  and  she  had 
seen  at  a  glance,  when  sho  beheld  Edith  and  Arthur 
dancing  together  at  the  Ambassador's  Ball  at  Paris, 
that  they  loved  each  other.  Her  daughter,  love  old 
Croft's  grandson! — oh,  it  was  a  thing  too  degrading  to 
contemplate !  Besides,  she  had  set  her  heart  on  Edith's 
marrying  the  young  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh,  and  tho 
hated  Arthur  Bertram  because  she  felt  an  instinctive 
conviction  that  he  would  be  the  barrier  to  so  grand  a 
match,  and  so  desirable  an  union  for  Edith,  and  so 
delightful  a  connection  for  herself. 

She  hated  her  son  Brian,  Lord  Hauteville,  too,  becauso 
he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  family — because  he  loved  low 
company — and  had  blotched  and  bluia-cd  a  naturally 
handsome  face,  and  bloated  and  puffed  out  a  good  figuro 
by  the  lowest  kind  of  intemperance.  She  felt  sure,  too, 
that  if  he  ever  married,  it  would  bo  some  one  far 
beneath  him,  and  she  thought  of  him  with  a  shudder. 

With  regard  to  her  affections,  she  had  some  little 
tenderness  for  Ida,  and  some  liking  for  Edith  (now 
that  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  beloved  by  a  Mar- 
quis) ;  and  she  had  a  flimsy,  demonstrative  kind  of 
friendship  for  some  gaudy  fashionables  —  male  and 
female — together  with  a  coaxing  adoration  of  a  little 
French  poodle  (a  toy-dog)  called  Snowball;  and  ho 
was,  indeed,  her  chief  companion  and  playmate  at 
Rockalpine  Castle. 

Snowball  was  certainly  a  beautiful,  affectionate, 
and  intelligent  creature,  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
squirrel,  but  covered  all  over,  face,  body,  and  feet, 
with  little,  thick  flossy  ringlets  of  silver  white.  His 
face  was  beyond  description  pretty,  and  so  were  his 
tiny,  thoroughbred  paws.  He  could  dance,  beg,  sit  up, 
fetch,  carry,  shut  the  door ;  and,  in  short,  was  at  once 
very  accomplished  and  very  intelligent.  He  was  exclu- 
sive in  his  love  for  Lady  Rockalpine,  save  in  tho  case  of 
Edith,  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  many  little  tokens  ot 
favour,  licking  her  hand  with  his  small  peach-blossom 
tongue,  barking  a  little  glad,  musical  bark  at  Mr  ap- 
proach, and  sometimes  even  deigning  to  spring  up  on 


Ono  evening  Edith,  oppressed  by  tho  general  gloom, 

and  haunted  by  anxiety  about  Arthur,  opened  the  glass 
door  of  the  library,  in  which  she  had  been  sitting  alone, 
and  throwing  a  warm  shawl  over  her  head  and  person, 
walked  out  uwon  the  moonlit  terrace. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  bright  evening,  very  mild  Cor  tho 
season  of  the  year  ;  and  so  much  did  She  feci  r^ftcshed 
Jy  t'.io  cs-ol  "air,  that  che  w;v«'(Iorcd  on  tlneugh  tho 
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grounds  until  eke  came  to  a  little  summer-house,  which 
in  their  childhood's  days  (now  so  long  ago)  Edith  Lor- 
raine and  Arthur  Bertram  had  been  used  to  call  their 
castle,  and  to  defend  from  the  assaults  of  tha  little 
Croft  girls,  when  they  were  all  staying  at  Roekalpine. 

•  This  part  of  the  garden  was  divided  only  by  a  low, 
iron  fence  from  the  brook  and  the  strip  of  grass  land 
■which  separated  it  from  the  Black  Wood. 

The  Black  Wood  had  no  terrors  for  Lady  Edith ;  and 
ane  entered  the  summer-house,  so  full  of  the  ghosts  of 
the  post.  As  Edith  sank  on  a  rustic  seat,  almost  un- 
consciously to  herself  her  secret  thoughts  stole  from 
her  lips  in  the  words  of  a  little  duet,  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  sing  with  Arthur  Bertram — 

"  Come  to  me ' — come  to  me ! 
Over  the  dark  blue  sea. 
I  pine — I  long  for  thee, 
Choice  of  my  heart !" 

What  well-known,  well-loved  voice  catches  up  the 
strain  ?  First  pale,  then  red,  now  cold,  now  hot,  the 
maiden  starts  up  with  ear  attent,  while  a  rich,  manly 
voice  responds — 

"  Dearest,  I  come  to  thee, 
Over  tbe  dark  blue  sea. 
Say,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 
Never  to  part?" 

It  was  no  dream.  A  tall  shadow  fell  on  the  noor,  as, 
with  a  bound,  clearing  the  fences,  Arthur  was  by  his 
Edith's  side.  Yes,  he  was  there !  and  after  a  few 
moments,  in  which  the  tumultuous  happiness  of  both 
forbade  either  to  speak,  Arthur  explained  that  his 
grandfather,  Mr.  Croft,  had  sent  for  him  peremptorily, 
to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  late  Earl's  will,  but 
why  his  presence  was  required  Arthur  did  not  know. 
All  he  knew,  all  he  felt,  was  that  he  should  be  near  his 
Edith,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 

"I  came  down  here,  my  love,  the  day  before  yester- 
day," he  said,  "and  I  have  spent  my  time  chiefly  in 
roaming  about  night  and  day,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  your  form  in  the  gardens ;  and  gazing  at  the  light 
from  what  I  heard  from  Mr.  Croft  was  your  window !  " 

Not  long  wonld  Edith  allow  her  Arthur  to  lingei- — 
nit  long  would  he  have  presumed  to  stay  by  her  side. 

They  parted,  cheered  and  solaced  by  that  brief,  unex- 
pected meeting.  Little  (as  they  clung  together  in  a 
long  parting  embrace)  did  they  dream  how  soon  they 
would  meet  again !" 

{To  be  continued  in  our  nezt.) 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  VAGABOND  SPARKOW. 

Considered  as  an  individual,  the  sparrow  exhibits  a 
remarkable  mixture  of  opposite  qualities.    When  made 
to  pass  through  the  sanitary  processes  which  a  city 
sparrow  requires  for  the  exhibition  of  his  aboriginal 
clothing,  he  appears  in  a  true  quaker  garb,  of  ehesnut, 
ash,  and  black,  trim  in  clothing,  pert  in  manner,  posi- 
tively pretty,  yet  still  quakerish.    But  he  belies  his 
looks ;  for  he  is  a  thief,  a  pugilist,  and  an  everlasting 
gossip.    He  is  everything  by  turns,  and  adapts  himself 
to  every  new  condition  and  circumstance,  without  the 
least  regard  to  that  motto  of  Emerson's  which  requires 
us  to  "walk  upright  and  vita!,"  and  so  'maintain  our 
integrity  under  all  trials.    He  will  eat  the  daintiest 
food,  and,  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  will  forage  on  any  dust- 
heap,  and  eat  the  veriest  garbage.    Even  in  feeding  he 
is  a  paradox ;  for  if  the  supply  be  scant,  he  searches 
keenly,  and  is  content  with  what  he  finds  himself;  but 
the  moment  he  lights  in  a  land  of  plenty — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  stone  pavement  covered  with  crumbs,  or  a 
granary  with  a  hole  in  the  roof — he  immediately  aban- 
dons the  good  habit  of  foraging  on  his  own  account, 
and  niches  from  his  neighbour.    He  has  great  faith  in 
the  sweet  flavour  of  forbidden  food,  and  eats  that  which 
he  has  stolen  with  indescribable  relish.    But  it  is  as  a 
member  of  community  that  the  sparrow  appears  in  his 
true  light.    He  is  a  sociable  fellow,  and  loves  company. 
Nothing  more  delights  him  than  to  meet  a  score  of  his 
companions  on  the  top  of  a  pear-tree,  within  view  of  a 
kitchen  "  whence  smells  arise"  along  with  pieces,  and 
there  to  beguile  the  afternoon  with  small  conversation, 
and  the  first  lines  of  songs  which  none  of  them  can  sing 
through,  with  occasional  sallies  after  food,  and  then  a 
fight  or  two,  and  a  gossip  as  before.    At  roosting-time 
he  has  compunctions ;  and  for  fear  he  should  die  in  the 
night — cut  off  by  a  black  cat  even  in  the  act  of  digest- 
ing the  stolen  provender — he  turns  religious,  and  mum- 
bles a  few  disjointed  prayers  with  his  head  leaning  on 
an  ivy  leaf,  and  after  another  incoherent  gossip,  dozes 
off  in  a  state  of  plethoric  sobriety. — Brambles  end  Bay 
Leaves. 

AT  A  CHINESE  DINNER. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  each  table  was  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  the  most  varied  dishes,  on  beautiful 
plate3  of  stained  porcelain ;  and  while  we  were  still 
engaged  in  attempting  to  discover  the  mysterious  in- 
gredients of  these,  the  Chinese  who  was  doing  the 
honours  at  our  table  was  exerting  himself  to  select  and 
lay  before  us  the  most  dainty  morsels  of  each  dish.  In 
performing  this  part  of  his  functions,  ho  thought  only 
to  act  with  more  care  and  attention,  in  drawing  each  of 
the  twain  chop-sticks  between  his  own  lips  and  with- 
drawing them  before  he  fished  up  a  fresh  piece  and  laid 
it  on  our  plate !  The  dexterity  with  which  all  Chinese 
use  these  chop-sticks,  which  are  usually  made  of  ivory, 
ebony,  or  bamboo,  borders  on  the  marvellous.  In  their 
hands,  held  between  their  fingers,  they  become  like 
pincers,  with  which  they  can  pick  up  the  smallest  ob- 
jects, and  can  eat  rice-grains,  lieans,  or  pease  as  easily 
as  they  can  separate  the  flakes  of  a  fish  from  its  skin, 
or  remove  the  shell  of  a  hard-boiled  egg.  As  to  the 
ingredients  of  the  dishes  presented,  we  must  frankly 
avow  that  by  far  the  greater  number  were  utterly 
unknown  to  us,  for  the  Chinese  cuisine,  oddly  enough, 
sets  great  store  in  making  the  materials  unrecognisable, 
and  altering  their  natural  flavour  by  various  recipes  and 
culinary  mysteries.  According  to  the  inquiries  which 
we  made  of  our  carver,  our  host  seemed  so  anxious  to 
fulfil  to  the  letter  his  promise  to  give  us  a  real  Chinese 
repast,  that  he  had  resolved  on  not  sparing  us  a  single 
one  of  the  rarer  dainties  of  Chinese  epicures.  Thus 
wo  not  only  had  swallows'  nests,  lapwings'  eggs,  and 
steamed  frogn,  but  also  roasted  silkworms,  shark-fins, 
stag  and  buffalo  tendons,  bamboo  roots,  sca-weed,  half- 
flcdgcd  chickens,  and  various  other  natural  delicacies. 
The  table  was  supplied  at  least  threo  times  with  fresh 
delicacies,  and  we  believe  wo  do  not  exaggerate  when 
we  estimate  the  number  of  different  dishes  at  not  less 
than  hall  a  hundred.  Meat  of  all  sorts  was  at  a  9m- 
connt,  and  was  served  np  in  small  moi  sols  ready  carved ; 
on  the  other  hand,  rice  and  vegetables  wore  presented 
in  every  imaginable  form.  During  the  meal,  one  young 
girl  was  incessantly  occupied  with  filling  fur  each  guest 
a  very  small  enp  with  a  warm  beverago  distilled  from 
millet ;  thus  carrying  out  the  code  of  Chinese  civility, 
that  the  cup  should  never  be  suffered  to  bo  empty,  and 
therefore  that,  however  littlo  has  once  been  drunk,  it 
must  forthwith  bo  replenished.  Of  the  juico  of  the 
grapo  the  Chinese  make  no  use,  although  there  are 
.jki ny  districts  in  tho  country  which  are  eminently 
adapted  to  tho  growth  of  the  vine.  All  the  native 
drinks  consist  of  nothing  but  poor-flavoured,  highly- 
perfumed  drinks,  chiefly  distilled  from  millet  and  rice, 
and  known  by  the  general  name  of  Samshoo,  although 
this  n  une  is  solely  applicable  to  that  obtained  from 
rice,  which  somewhat  resembles  arrack.  After  the 
meal  is  over  thero  are  no  spirits  presented,  but  only 
tea,  usually  the  common  green  tea,  or  else  a  tea  pre- 
pared from  almonds.  Tlio  Chinese  arc,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  temperate  people,  and  even  their  passion  for 
smoking  opium  rather  a  vice  among  the  masses  of  the 
coast  provinces  and  the  largo  towns,  than  of  tho  interior 
of  the  kingdom. 


HOW  TO  GROW  STRONG  AND  HEARTY. 
Breathe  air  that  is  perceptibly  in  motion;  that  conveys 
to  you  the  idea  of  freshness  and  purity ;  that  is  acces- 
sible to  the  sun  or  would  be  were  the  sun  shining;  that 
you  have  not  breathed  once  before;  that  contains  but 
the  least  possible  amount  of  a  mechanical  irritant,  like 
common  dust,  or  a  poisonous  dust,  like  the  copper  dust 
which  flies  off  from  copper  when  it  is  hammered,  or  the 
lead  dust  which  rises  from  a  mass  of  (for  instance) 
sugar  of  lead ;  or  a  deleterious  gas  like  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  always  being  generated  where  there  is  com- 
bustion, and  which  is  constantly  being  eliminated  from 
the  lungs  and  skin  of  every  living  animal ;  or  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  or  sulphuret  of  ammonia — two  gases 
produced  by  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition,  and 
easily  detected  by  their  unpleasant  odour ;  or  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  (street  gas),  or  sulphurous  gas  (fumes 
of  burning  sulphur),  or  anything  else  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  injure,  either  from  its  mechanical 
action  or  chemical  effect. 

Breathe  deeply  and  quickly  just  previously  to  a  great 
momentary  muscular  exertion,  and  hold  the  breath 
during  the  exertion ;  but  breathe  slowly  and  slightly, 
avoiding  any  unnecessary  muscular  exertion  while  pass- 
ing through  a  vitiated  atmosphere ;  but  the  moment 
you  enter  a  pure  one,  then  fully,  deeply  and  quickly, 
until  you  feel  indemnified  for  any  damage  you  may 
have  just  previously  sustained;  aud  breathe  usually 
with  the  mouth  closed,  and  it' standing,  silting,  or  walk- 
ing, with  the  head  up,  chest  out,  and  shoulders  down. 

Eat  and  drink  that  only  which  is  agreeable  to  tho 
taste,  which  is  harmless  to  the  teeth  (free  from  gritti- 
ness,  and  not  decidedly  acid,  or  alkaline),  which  has  not 
been  rendered  poisonous  cither  by  adulteration  or  by 
having-  been  in  contact  with  a  lead-pipe,  or  a  copper, 
bell-metal,  or  brass  ntensil  (no  matter  how  scientifically 
such  utensil  may  have  been  "protected"),  or  a  pewter 
spoon  or  mug,  or  a  "tin-foil  or  lead-foil  envelope,  or  a 
leaden  capsule  or  stopper,  or  a  leadtn-liued  cistern, 
roof,  or  gutter,  or  an  earthenware  vessel  glazed  with 
oxide  of  lead  (a  substance  readily  dissolved  by  either 
milk  or  vinegar),  or  a  painted  shelf,  or  an  inside-paiuted 
pail ;  or  anything  else  of  a  poisonous  nature  which  your 
constant  scrutiny  shall  detect  or  guard  against. 

Exercise  duly  every  faculty  and  every  function,  and  ex- 
ercise gymnastically  about  half-an-hour  daily,  or  an  hour 
once  m  two  days. 

Sleep  above  the  earth  not  less  than  fifteen  feet,  and 
higher,  if  possible,  other  things  being  equal;  and  above 
the  floor  of  your  apartment  not  less  than  two  feet ;  and 
in  an  apartment  so  situated  and  contrived  that  the  sun 
and  outer  air  may  freely  aud  abundantly  enter  from  at 
least  one  direction,  but,  if  possible,  from  more  than 
one ;  aud  in  an  apartment,  too,  which  has  not  been 
freshly  painted,  and  whose  walls  are  not  graced,  or 
rather  disgraced,  with  arsenical  paper-hangings ;  and 
on  a  moderately  hard  mattress  rather  than  a  feather- 
bed ;  and  under  a  blanket  rather  than  a  comforter  ;  and 
until  you  feel  completely  rested  and  refreshed,  and  with 
the  face  uncovered,  and  tho  head  a  littlo  elevated,  but  not 
much  so,  and  the  mouth  closed  (unless  you  a?e  obliged 
to  keep  it  open)  ;  and,  finally,  what  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, sleep  in  a  moderate  draft  of  the  outer  air,  first 
rendering  this  a  harmless  custom  by  its  gradual  adoption, 

Practice  general  ablution  as  often  as  once  a  week, 
but  rarely  more  often  than  twice  a  week  in  cold  w  eather, 
or  threo  times  a  week  in  warm,  taking  care  never  to 
bathe  in  an  inside  painted  bath-tub,  or  in  an  unventi- 
lated  apartment,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  ten  minutes. 


PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  instrument  depends,  so 
as  to  produce  tho  efl'ect  of  solidity,  is  thus  explicable. 
When  a  house  or  landscape  is  looked  at,  it  i->  found  to 
possess  a  quality  which  no  copy  on  a  flat  surface  by  the 
best  artists  can  produce;  this  is  solidity,  or  distance, 
the  appearance  of  objects  standing  immediately  behind 
each  other.  In  using  tho  term  solidity,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  distance  is  tho  same  thing,  since 
solids  are  made  up  of  tho  relative  distances  of  parts  of 
a  single  object.  In  perceiving  this  quality,  the  eyes 
separately  receive  a  picture  of  the  same  objects,  the  one 
picture  being  a  little  different  in  perspective  from  the 
other,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  relative 
position  of  tho  two  eyes.  One  eye,  in  fact,  sees  a  little 
more  round  one  sido  of  an  object,  while  tho  other  sees  a 
littlo  more  round  on  the  other  side  ;  and  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  pictures  by  tho  faculty  of  sight 
that  gives  to  objects  their  solid  appearance.  Now,  in 
order  to  obtain  t lie  same  effect  from  a  picture,  tho  ste- 
reoscope is  so  arranged,  that  two  representations  of  tho 
same  object,  tho  one  slightly  differing  from  the  other  in 
perspective,  arc  placed  at  the  bottom  of  n,  small  box, 
where  an  opening  is  made,  through  which  they  are  illu- 
minated. At  the  upper  part  of  the  box  aro  two  eye- 
piece.), adapted  one  for  each  of  the  observer's  eyes. 
Through  I  hose  ho  looks  at  tho  pictures,  and  tho  appear- 
ance of  solidity  is  received  in  a  very  remarkable  maimer. 
It  was  found  very  dillicult  to  draw  pictures  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  give  good  stereoscopic  views,  since  a 
slight  error  in  perspective  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
vitiate  tho  resulting  impression  on  the  eye.  But  the 
photographic  art  supplied  this  want,  by  taking  two  pic- 
tures with  tho  camera,  first  in  the  position  of  one  eye, 
and  then  removed  to  a  little  distance  to  that  of  tho  other. 


"TWipE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

A  new  suspension-bridge  is  nearly  completed  across  the 
Thames  at  Lambeth. 

One  fact  made  very  apparent  by  the  census  is  the  immense 
increase  of  population  in  the  suburbs  of  towns.  In  some 
instances  the  suburbs  have  nearly  doubled  their  population. 

Tiie  metropolitan  gaols  seem  to  be  somewhat  insecure 
just  now.  Three  prisoners  have  just  escaped  from  Horse- 
monger-lane  gaol. 

TnE  number  of  letters  passing  between  England  and 
France  is  fast  increasing.  The  augmentation  is  usually 
about  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  last  year  it  was  twenty- 
three  per  cent. 

A  lawyer  in  the  Ohio  legislature  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
favour  of  instructing  convicts  in  the  State  prison  in  the  art 
of  printing  ;  whereupon  the  printers  of  Columbia  have  pre- 
sented a  petition  that  the  said  convicts  be  instructed  in  law. 

One  Hundred  and  Eight  Years. — In  the  course  of  last 
week  the  death  of  a  widow  was  registered  at  Liverpool  at 
the  advanced  age  of  103  years.  The  deceased  resided  in  one 
of  the  railway  cottages  at  Edge-hill. 

The  Underground  Railway,  now  in  course  of  construction 
in  London,  has  sustained  great  damago  by  the  bursting-in 
of  the  Fleet  ditch,  owing  to  .  the  late  heavy  rains.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  £12,000,  and  a  delay  of  three  months  will 
be  caused  in  the  opening  of  the  railway. 

An  Imsn  Cktstal  Palace. — M.  Guinness,  the  Dublin 
brewer,  has  bought  fifteen  acres  of  land  in  that  city,  to  be 
converted  into  a  winter  garden,  and  a  company  has  been 
formed,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  for  the  erection  of 
a  Crystal  Palace  on  it,  at  a  cost  of  £50.000. 

Recovery  of  a  Lost  Treasure. — The  Hungarian  papers 
announce  the  recovery  of  a  great  part  of  the  famous  library 
of  Matthias  Corvinns,  the  great  King  of  Hungary.  It  was 
carried  off  from  Prague  by  the  Turks,  and  has  been  disco- 
vered at  Constantinople.  "  Its  contents  have  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

No  More  Debts  for  Drink. — A  bill  has  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  of  considerable  importance.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  suit  shall  be  maintainable  for  any  debt  or  de- 
mand for  beer,  wine,  cider,  or  perry,  supplied  to  the  value  of 
Li  -  I  ban  twenty  shillings  at  one  time,  unless  the  same  be 
sold  to  be  consumed  elsewhere  than  on  the  premises  where 
sold.  This  would  make  the  law  the  same  as  that  relating  to 
the  sale  of  spirits  on  credit. 

Jobbing  over  the  American  War. — We  read  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  one  case  hired  a  vessel  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  three  months  at  £2,000  a  month,  which  a  friend 
of  his  bought  outright  for  the  occasion  for  £4,000.  In  another 
place  we  find  the  Secretary's  brother-in-law  giving  £11,000 
for  a  second-hand  ship  which,  when  new,  cost  £7,000.  These 
facts,  selected  from  among  hundreds,  give  a  vivid  notion  of 
the  corruption  prevailing  in  the  Washington  administration, 
and  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  means  of  the  country  must 
be  rapidly  melting  away,  not  so  much  by  the  belligerents  as 
by  rascality. 

A  Tunnel  Eight  Miles  Long. — Recent  accounts  of  the 
gigantic  tunnel  through  Mont  Cenis  states  that  the  works 
are  progressing  favourably.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  tunnel 
will  somewhat  exceed  eight  English  miles  in  length,  and  will 
pass  under  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  at  a  depth  of  a  full 
English  mile  below  the  surface.  Shafts  being  out  of  the 
question,  the  tunnel  will  be  ventilated  by  compressed  air, 
driven  into  it  by  maehineiy  worked  by  water-power,  which 
it  is  calculated  will  drive  about  51,000  cubic  feet  of  compressed 
air  into  the  tunnel  daily.  According  to  the  present  rate  of 
working,  the  tunnel  w'ill  not  bo  finished  under  six  years ; 
bit  we  believe  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
boring-machines,  and  to  make  them  work  more  expe- 
ditiously. 

The  Living  Statue. — For  some  time  a  series  of  petty 
thefts  had  been  noticed  in  the  Austrian  department  of  the 
International  Exhibition ;  and,  to  detect  the  culprit,  a  de- 
tective officer  from  Scotland-yard  was  wrapped  up  in  green 
baize  like  a  statue,  and  set  upon  the  watch.  He  had  not  to 
wait  long  before  the  thief  came  and  took  a  pair  of  boots, 
with  which  he  was  quietly  stealing  away,  when  the  figure 
he  had  supposed  to  be  lifeless  embraced  him.  The  fright  of 
the  larcenous  captive  was  so  intense,  that  the  captor  was  in 
turn  alarmed,  thinking  he  should  have  to  answer  for  having 
terrified  the  poor  wretch  out  of  his  wits  or  his  life.  How- 
ever, nothing  quite  so  shocking  has  resulted  from  the  strata- 
gem. The  purloiner  of  the  boots,  and,  it  may  be  presumed, 
of  other  property,  was  led  off  to  answer  the  charge  at  West- 
minster Police-court.  He  wa3  an  attendant  in  the  service  of 
a  French  exhibitor. 

Ccrious  Exhibition  in  Paris. — A  curious  and  interesting 
exhibition  to  all  who  are  not  afflicted  with  delicate  nerves 
takes  place  every  evening  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Ville  Just 
and  the  Avenue  lie  St.  Cloud.  In  a  small  field  there  situated, 
a  wooden  house,  covered  with  pitch  and  other  combustiblo 
matters,  is  erected  daily,  and  set  fire  to  at  about  eight  o'clock 
each  evening.  The  flames  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments 
;  a  gigantic  height ;  and  when  they  are  most  ardent,  a 
man  jumps  into  the  midst  of  them,  rolls  about,  and  pulls 
down  blazing  rafters,  which  he  carries  away.  This  sala- 
mander can  stay  in  the  fire  from  five  to  seven  minutes. 
When  he  comes  out,  the  clothes  which  enable  him  to  do  so 
smoke  like  a  steam  engine ;  they  are  said  to  be  made  of 
asbestos,  covered  with  sponges  freshly  imbued  in  somo  che- 
mical preparation.  He  attracts  as  many  spectators  as  the 
Tonaregs  do  attiie  Hippodrome,  where  all  the  representatives 
of  barbarous  or  savage  states  are  invited  by  the  manager 
when  he  wants  to  have  a  veiy  crowded  house. 

TnE  Hero  of  a  Fire. — In  Toulouse  the  other  day  an  alarm- 
ing fire  broke  out.  During  the  progress  of  the  lire  a  most 
painful  scene  occurred  in  an  apartment  occupied  by  a  work- 
ing man  and  his  family  on  the  third  floor.  Just  as  the  flames 
had  reached  that  storey,  a  woman  appeared  at  a  window 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  Seeing  the  staircase  on  fire  be- 
hind her,  and  all  escape  cut  off,  sho  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  launched  the  child  into  the  air.  A  cry  of  horror  burst 
from  the  crowd,  but  fortunately  a  gentleman,  M.  Rigole,  who 
was  on  the  roof  of  a  budding  beneath,  had  followed  tho 
movements  of  the  mother,  and,  at  the  risk  of  falling  himself, 
caught  the  child  in  his  arms.  The  woman,  then  driven  from 
the  chamber  by  the  flames,  sprang  from  the  window  on  to 
the  roof,  and  was  caught  by  M.  Rigole,  that  gentleman  thus 
saving  both  mother  and  child.  A  young  woman,  aged  twenty- 
two,  still  remained  to  be  saved,  when  a  painter  with  a  ladder 
formed  a  bridge  to  tho  burning  house.  Tho  young  woman 
was  even  then  at  a  distance  of  nearly  six  feet  above  his  head ; 
he,  however,  called  on  her  to  let  herself  down,  and,  catching 
her  in  his  arms  while  standing  on  the  ladder,  he  carried  her 
to  a  place  of  safety  amidst  the  applause  of  the  spectators. 


THE  JESTER 

What  Scotch  sport  is  like  ladies'  conversation  ?— Dears 
talking.— Fun. 

"  People,"  says  a  spinster,  "express  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  women  who  are  unhappily  married ;  but  how  about 
those  who  are  unhappily  single  ?  " 

A  man  attempted  to  spell  crockery  yesterday,  and  pro- 
ceeded thus :  —  "  Kraughkearreighe — "  but  expired  in  a 
spasm  before  he  could  make  a  y,  with  which  ho  intended  to 
finish  the  word. 

A  Lesson  in  Geography. — "  What  country  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe?"  said  a  teacher  to  a  hopeful  pupil. 
"  Don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  if  you  should  dig 
a  hole  straight  through  tho  earth,  and  you  should  go  in  at 
this  end,  where  would  you  come  out?"  "  Out  of  the  hole, 
sir." 

A  Fact. — One  night  I  was  buying  some  oysters  at  a  bar- 
row in  Tottenham-court-road,  and,  of  course,  took  vinegar 
with  them,  when  I  jokingly  said  to  the  man,  "This  vinegar's 
sour.mate!"  He  innocently  replied  (in  Irish  brogue),  "Sure 
and  it  don't  ought  to  be,  for  I  bought  it  at  the  best  shop  over 
tho  way." 

Matrimonial.— What  are  best  for  maids  and  bachelors? 
— Certain-ties.  How  to  try  a  woman's  temper. — Tread  on  her 
crinoline,  and  if  she  says  ' '  never  mind,"  she  is  an  angel.  How 
to  make  love. — Feel  it.  A  lady  says  that  a  sensible  woman 
never  is  won. — She  is  one  when  she  consents,  and  both  she 
and  her  husband  are  one  afterwards.  What  are  the  three 
most  beautiful  letters  to  a  lover's  eye  ? — Y.  E.  S. 

It  is  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Townsend,  that  when  young 
and  engaged  in  battle,  ho  saw  a  drummer  at  his  side  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  which  scattered  his  brains  in  every  direc- 
tion. His  eyes  were  at  once  fixed  on  the  ghastly  object, 
which  seemed  to  engross  his  thoughts.  A  superior  officer 
observing  him,  supposed  he  was  intimidated  at  the  sight, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  manner  to  cheer  his  spirits.  "  Oh," 
said  the  young  Marquis,  with  calmness  but  severity,  "  I  am 
not  frightened — I  am  puzzled  to  make  out  how  any  man  with 
such  a  quantity  of  brains  ever  cai«*%j  be  here." 

Question  and  Answbb. — Question:  If  your  mother's  mo- 
ther was  my  mother's  sister's  aunt,  what  relation  would 
your  great  grandfather's  uncle's  nephew  be  to  my  elder 
brother's  first  cousin's  son-in-law?  Answer:  As  your  mo- 
ther's mother  is  to  my  elder  brother's  first  cousin's  son-in- 
law,  so  is  my  mother's  sister's  aunt  to  your  great  grand- 
father's uncle's  nephew.  Divide  your  mother's  mother  by 
my  elder  brother' s  first  cousin' s  son-in-law,  and  multiply  my 
mother's  sister's  aunt  by  your  great  grandfather's  unole's 
nephew,  and  either  add  or  subtract — we  forget  which — and 
you  will  have  the  answer — "in  the  spring." 

 *  

HOME  HINTS  . 

Boiling  Pease. — Tho  flavour  of  pease  will  be  much  im- 
proved by  boiling,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  bunch  of  mint  with  a 
little  salt  in  the  water,  before  putting  in  the  pease. 

Never  sit  or  lie  down  in  a  cm-rent  of  air,  or  remove  any  of 
the  clothing  after  ceasing  from  active  exercise.  Instead  of 
lightening  the  dress,  it  should  be  increased  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, by  throwing  on  a  cloak,  cape,  or  shawl,  even  in 
summer. 

Whitewash  that  will  not  Rub  Off. — Mix  up  half  a  pailful 
of  lime  and  water,  take  half  a  pint  of  flour,  and  make  a  starch 
of  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  whitewash  while  hot.  Stir  it  well, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Stopping  Cracks  in  Stoves. — Take  good  slaked  lime  and 
the  cinders  on  a  blacksmith's  anvil-block ;  sift  them  through 
a  coarse  sieve,  mix  with  the  white  of  eggs  to  a  thick  paste, 
and  it  will  last  a  long  time.  Lime  and  cinders  equal  quantity. 

Cure  for  Dtsentert. — Take  some  butter  off  the  churn 
immediately  after  being  churned,  just  as  it  is,  without  being 
salted  or  washed ;  clarify  it  over  the  fire  liko  honey.  Skim 
off  the  milky  particles  when  melted  over  a  clear  fire.  Let 
the  patient  (if  an  adult)  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  clari- 
fied remainder  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Zinc  Nails  in  Boots  and  Shoes.— In  America  zinc  nails 
are  now  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  in  place  of  wood  or  iron ;  it  is  said  that  zinc  nails 
are  also  substituted  for  sewing,  in  ladies'  slippers.  An  iron 
last  is  employed,  and  tho  nails,  on  being  driven,  strike  the 
last,  and  become  headed  or  riveted  on  the  inside,  thus  form- 
ing a  veiy  secure  fastening. 

Sots  out  at  NionT. — The  practice  of  allowing  boys  to 
spend  their  evenings  in  the  street  is  one  of  the  most  ruinous, 
dangerous,  mischievous,  and  fatal  things  possible.  Nothing 
so  speedily  and  surely  marks  their  courso  downward.  They 
acquire,  under  cover  of  the  night,  an  unhealthy  stato  of 
mind,  vulgar  and  profane  language,  obscene  practices,  cri- 
minal sentiments,  and  a  lawless  and  riotous  bearing.  In- 
deed, it  is  in  the  streets,  after  nightfall,  that  the  boys  gene- 
rally acquire  the  education  and  the  capacity  for  becoming 
dissolute,  criminal  men. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

The  Sacrifice  of  the  Doll. — Tho  great  offering,  the  solemn 
sacrifice  of  the  Roman  virgins  to  Venus  at  the  moment  of 
marriage,  was  a  doll.  By  this  they  hoped  to  propitiate  the 
goddess,  and  obtain  from  her  a  fortunate  marriage.  "By 
this  also,"  adds  Plautus,  the  commentator  of  Persius,  "  they 
bade  adieu  to  the  past,  dissolved  for  ever  their  connexion 
with  childhood,  and  with  its  sportive  and  gay  habits,  and 
protested  that  in  future,  withdrawn  into  tho  sanctuaries  of 
their  families,  they  would  devote  themselves  to  grave  occu- 
pations— to  the  serious  business  of  life." 

A  Danise;  Wedding-breakfast. — In  the  reign  of  the  Danish 
king  Rolvo,  a  noble  named  Anger  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Ruta,  the  king's  sister,  and  gave  a  grand  feast  to  celebrate 
his  wedding.  At  this  a  small  number  of  persons  was  pleased 
to  pelt  a  certain  Hjalton  with  bones.  One  of  them,  being 
clumsy  or  tipsy,  aimed  badly,  and  struck  a  far-famed  warrior 
of  the  name  of  Bjarc,  who  sat  near  Hjalton,  a  most  violent 
blow  in  the  face.  At  this  tho  jokers  set  up  a  loud  shout  of 
laughter.  Bjarc,  enraged  by  the  wound  and  ridicule,  having 
first  sent  the  bono  at  the  thrower's  head,  seized  him,  and 
wrung  his  neck  so  artistically,  that  ho  wrenched  his  chin 
round  to  his  spine.  On  this  a  general  riot  arose ;  and,  after 
a  furious  contest,  the  bone-throwers  were  forced  put  of  the 
hall.  Tho  matter  did  not  end  here.  Anger  took  mortal 
offence  at  the  spoiling  of  his  wedding-feast,  and  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  his  table.  He  challenged  Bjarc  to  the 
"holmgang."  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  a  most 
famous  duel  took  place  between  them,  in  which,  after  won- 
derful exhibitions  of  prowess  on  both  --.;'.  es,  Anger  was  killed. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Ajr  army  of  600,000  men  carry  on  their  shoulders  16,000 
tons,  and  eat  600  tons  of  provisions,  and  drink  1,200  hogs* 
heads  of  water  per  day. 

There  are  on  the  earth  1,000,000,000  inhabitants.  Of  these 
33,333,333  die  every  year,  91,82-i  every  day,  and  60  every  mi- 
nute, or  1  every  second.  These  losses  are  about  balanced  by 
an  equal  number  of  births. 

The  denominations  Whig  and  Tory  date  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  were  first  used  as  cant  or  opprobrious  names 
for  the  two  political  parties  thus  distinguished.  Several  dif- 
ferent explanations  are  given  of  their  origin ;  but  the  most 
probable  one  is,  that  Tory  meant  a  "  wild  robber,"  in  Irish, 
whereas  Whig  signified  a  "  team-driver,"  in  Scotch. 

Everybody  knows,  if  not  the  Lady  with  tho  Camellias, 
then  the  Traviata.  In  her  spring-time  she  was  a  shoe- 
binder,  until  she  was  led  away  by  some  students,  who  chris- 
tened her  "  the  lark,"  because  she  was  always  singing.  In 
a  few  months  she  devoured  all  the  romances  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  and  so  great  was  the  stupidity  of  her  fellow  dames, 
that  this  education  gave  her  a  marked  superiority  over  them ; 
and  the  legend  converted  into  camellias  the  shoes  she  for- 
merly bound. 

Metals  a  Protection  against  Lightning. — Cases  have 
lately  been  pubbshed  which  go  far  to  show  that,  contrary  to 
the  generally-received  opinion,  metallic  substances  about  the 
person  are  a  protection,  rather  than  a  cause  of  danger,  when 
individuals  are  struck  by  lightning.  ■  Mr.  Brent,  the  deputy 
coroner  for  Middlesex,  gives  two  cases,  which  it  is  remarka- 
ble, considering  their  similarity,  happened  within  a  fortnight 
of  each  other.  The  first  was  that  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
standing  under  one  umbrella  beneath  two  elm  trees.  ThQ 
husband,  whose  life  was  saved,  says  they  were  about  leaving, 
and  he  recollected  nothing  more  till  he  found  himself  lying 
by  the  side  of  his  dead  wife.  Tho  lightning  had  struck  his 
neck  on  the  right  side,  and  had  passed  along  a  metal  watch- 
guard  which  he  wore,  blackening  his  light  brace  near  it,  to 
the  watch,  then  to  his  right  pocket  and  purse  containing 
several  gold  and  silver  coins,  indenting  and  blackening 
them,  seared  the  right  thigh,  and  emerged  by  a  hole  in  his 
clothes  above  the  kneo.  He  was  probably  insensible  about 
half  an  hour.  His  wife  had  no  metallic  substances  in  hep 
dress,  and  the  lightning  had  passed  from  her  body  to  the 
ground  through  her  right  boot.  Mr.  Brent's  other  case  was 
that  of  two  men  under  an  umbrella— a  flash  of  lightning 
striking  the  ground  near  by,  and  seeming  to  glance  thence 
toward  them,  causing  them  both  to  fall.  The  umbrella,  with 
the  steel  ribs,  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  one  of  the  men 
instantly  killed,  a  brownish  mark  being  observed  from  his 
head,  which  was  greatly  discoloured,  down  the  body  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  and  his  clothes  were  torn.  He  had  no  watch 
or  watch-guard  about  his  person,  nor  metallic  substance  in 
his  pocket.  The  survivor  had  a  watch  and  a  steel  guard- 
chain,  the  latter  of  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  oompletely 
destroyed,"  and  along  its  course  a  black  fine  was  seen  on 
the  shirt.  Hi3  lower  limbs  were  paralysed  by  the  shock,  and 
his  boots  torn  to  pieces.   He  soon  recovered. 

 ♦  

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Rheumatics,  oe  Neuralgia. — Bake  a  slice  of  bread  to  thi 
crispness  of  a  rusk ;  soak  it,  while  quite  hot,  in  cold  vinegar, 
and  apply  to  the  part  in  pain.  It  may  be  tied  on  as  a  poultice. 

Sorb  Throats. — Either  sucking  a  ball  of  sal  prunella  or  a 
small  piece  of  alum,  will  be  of  the  utmost  service  in  all  cases 
of  cold  or  feverish  sore  throats. 

Lumbago. — Incases  of  lumbago,  the  sufferer  may  find  relief 
by  taking  about  six  drops  of  turpentine  in  a  wineglass  of 
water,  as  a  draught.  If  this  does  not  succeed  in  allaying  the 
pain,  a  plaister  made  of  lint,  soaked  in  turpentine;  laid  on 
the  part  affected,  will  get  rid  of  the  violence  of  the  pain. 

Baldness. — There  is  no  certain  cure  for  baldness,  but  w<) 
give  the  best  recipe  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  Taie  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  cod-liver  oil,  two  drachma  of  origanum, 
fifteen  drops  of  ambergris,  and  the  same  number  of  musk. 
In  many  cases  this  recipe  has  been  found  very  effective,  but 
we  should  not  like  to  warrant  it  for  all. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

It  is  beauty's  privilege  to  kill  time,  and  time's  privilege  to 
kill  beauty. 

The  flattery  of  friends  and  enemies  would  do  us  very  little 
harm  if  we  didn't,  unfortunately,  flatter  ourselves. 

Generally  the  office-seeker  who  gets  nothing,  gets  what 
is  good  for  him,  and  just  what  he  is  good  for. 

Fortune  may  favour  fools,  but  that's  a  poor  reason  why 
you  should  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 

Matrimony  is  a  game  that  every  young  person  should  take 
a  hand  at. 

If  we  live  according  to  nature,  we  can  never  bo  poor ;  if 
according  to  opinion,  we  can  never  be  rich. 

Falling  in  love  is  like  falling  into  a  river ;  '  (is  much  easier 
getting  in  than  out. 

It  is  the  acquisition  of  no  contemptible  science  to  know 
how  to  bear  with  the  ignorance  of  fools. 

It  is  far  happier  to  be  deceived  than  undeceived  by  those 
whom  we  love. 

Extraordinary  haste  to  discharge  an  obligation  is  a  sort 
of  ingratitude. 

There  are  some  ideas  that  seem,  like  rain-drops,  to  fall 
upon  a  man's  head;  the  head  itself  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

The  greatest  and  most  brilliant  of  human  conceptions  havo 
been  the  births  of  a  genial  momont,  and  not  the  wooden 
carving  of  logical  toil. 

Be  a  Man  of  Your  Word. — When  you  promiso  to  do  a 
thing,  do  it.  Bo  a  man  of  principle  in  your  word.  Do  not 
say  that  you  intend  to-day  to  visit  your  sick  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, and  then  suffer  tho  pressure  of  business  to  crowd  it 
out  of  your  mind.  He  has  been  watching  for  your  coming 
during' the  week  that  is  past.  Could  you  have  seen  the  bright 
smiles  that  illumined  his  countenance  when  he  said,  "I  hear 
his  voice,  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs,"  you  would  have  said 
that  the  keeping  of  that  promise  was  worth  much  "  choioe 
gold."  But  when  tho  vision  had  disappeared,  and  you  came 
not,  there  Was  pity  and  sorrow,  even  for  3'ou,  written  upon 
those  features. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  BOMANCE  OF  SEAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
love's  tender  pleading. 
Thi  emotion  which  the  mention  of  Bernard  Oswald's 
name  had  awakened  in  Violet,  was  a  source  of  intense 
•nrpriae  to  the  sympathetic  Perdita. 

Her  curiosity  prompted  her  to  ask  a  thousand  ques- 
tions ;  but  her  consideration  for  the  young  girl's  feel. 
ing»  restrained  her  to  a  few  genernl  inquiries. 

Von  hare  met  this  gentleman,  Violet  f"  she  asked, 
in  a  casual  manner. 

"  Yes — oh,  yes  V  was  the  nnsatisfactory  answer. 
"  Before  he  left  for  India,  perhaps  ?"  continued 
ditv 

"Oh,  no;  since  his  return." 

"Ah!  at  8ir  Jasper  Wylde's  house  ?" 

"  'Mce  only  at  Sir  Jasper's  house." 

There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Violet  to  con- 
ceal anything  in  regard  to  what  had  passed  between 
her  and  Bernard;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  what 


Per- 


"LEAVE  ilE— rOKOET  ME— AND  MAY  COD  BLESS  YOU !" 

affected  Aurelia  seriously,  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
ceal ;  but  her  thoughts  were  wandoring.  The  presence 
of  the  young  man  beneath  that  roof  bewildered  her,  and 
she  hardly  heard  the  question  with  which  Perdita  so 
delicately  assailed  her. 

"He  is  here!  This  wall  alone  divides  us!  I  could 
almost  catch  the  music  of  his  voice!" 

These  were  the  ideas  which  absorbed  Violet. 

But  seeing  her  abstraction,  Perdita,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, could  not  help  attributing  it.  to  some  deeper  cause. 
She  trembled  at  her  own  imprudence  in  admitting  one 
who,  perhaps,  had  in  some  way  compromised  herself, 
and  who  might  thus  compromise  the  establishment. 
She  had  every  faith  in  the  girl's  pure  and  gentle  nature  ; 
but  some  years  had  passed  since  Violet  quitted  them, 
and  who  cotdd  tell  what  might  have  happened  in  the 
interim  ? 

Oreat,  therefore,  was  the  relief  of  the  prim  damsel 
when  there  came  a  sound  of  an  opening  door ;  and  she 
saw  Violet  starting  up  in  an  ecstasy  at  the  sound — 
the  voice  of  the  visitor  as  he  took  his  leave. 

Then  Miss  Jocasta  re-entered  the  room  in  which  they 
were  seated. 

Her  manner  was  calm  ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  it  was  a  forced  calmness,  assumed  to  bido  the  per- 
turbation occasioned  by  the  interview. 


For  a  moment  she  did  not  speak. 

The  eyes  of  Perdita  rested  upon  her  in  timid  inquiry  ; 
but  after-  an  expectant  glance,  Violet  bad  sunk  into  a 
dreamy  reverie. 

it  was  thereforo  with  a  start  that  she  beard  her  name. 

"  Miss  Heartlaw  will,  perhaps,  do  us  the  favour  of 
staying  with  us  a  few  days?"  she  heard  Jocasta  say, 
abruptly,  and  without  any  reference  to  what  had  just 
taken  place.  And  this  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her 
forlorn  and  helpless  condition. 

"  My  object  in  Hying  to  you  was  to  beg  that  you  would 
open  your  doors  to  me  for  a  brief  time,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  would  allow  me  to  turn  the  accomplishments  you 
have  yourself  imparted  to  some  account  in  the  school- 
room until — until  " 

She  hesitated.  There  are  moments  wheu  the  future 
rirfcs  b..f,,re  us  like  a  wall,  dark  and  impassable.  Such 
a  moment  was  this  to  Violet. 

"  Until  circumstances  occur  to  restore  you  to  your 
true  position,"  said  Jocasta,  unexpectedly  coming  to 
hei-  relief.  "  Well,  Miss  Heartlaw.to  relieve  your  mind, 
I  say  at  once,  and  without  consultation  with  Perdita — for 
I  can  read  her  answer  in  her  eyes — that  we  will  assent 
to  your  proposal.  Stay  with  us,  my  child,"  she  added, 
taking  her  hand  ;  "  and  endeavour  to  forget,  among  old 
faces  nnd  old  scone    the  wrongs  you  have  received." 
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"  Thank  you,  thank  you ! "  cried  Violet,  the  tears 
sparkling  ou  her  eye-lids. 

"  Indued,  I  will  not  accept  your  thanks,"  said  Jocasta, 
"  at  least  not  now.  it  would  be  payment  in  advance — 
gratitude  for  favours  lint  received." 

80  saying,  she  quitted  ike  apartment. 

"Something-  has  happened,  Violet!"  exclaimed  Per- 
dita, as  soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  them. 

"  Happened  i  "  ejaculated  the  girl. 

"  Yes — in  that  interview.  Calm  as  she  appears,  my 
sister  is  greatly  moved,  and  her  manner  shows  mo  that 
you  are  in  some  way  connected  with  what  has  taken 
place." 

"  But  how  is  that  possible  •  "  demanded  Violet. 
"  That  you,  child,  can  guess  far  better  than  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Perdita,  significantly. 
Violet  blushed. 

'•  But  I  have  not  been  in  the  house  an  hour.  Do  you — 
do  you  think  your  sister  would  have  mentioned  my  pre- 
sence here  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  it  most  improbable,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  responded  Violet. 

The  simple  Perdita  looked  at  her  Wonderingly,  and 
soon  after  departed  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

A  few  hours  only  had  elapsed  after  this  interview, 
when  a  rose-tinted  and  scented  note  was  presented  to 
Violet.    It  was  addressed  to  her  in  a  delicate  hand. 

"For  me?"  she  asked,  in  astonishment,  as  the  ser- 
vant handed  it. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  inscription  was 
plain  enough  ;  aud  on  opening  it,  she  found  that  it  was 
an  invitation  to  a  conversazione  for  which  Madame 
Blamire  had  issued  invitations.  Auanswerwould  oblige. 

"There  can  be  but  one  answer!"  exclaimed  Violet, 
mournfully  ;  "  I  must  decline." 

"  Xo,"  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow,  "  there  may  bo 
another  answer.    You  must  accept." 

It  was  Perdita  who  spoke  thus  peremptorily. 

"  But  I  am  a  stranger  to  Madame  Blamire  " 

"  She  docs  not  know  the  word  '  stranger  : '  she  would 
i.ivitetho  whole  world  if  her  rooms  were  large  enough." 

"  And  I  am  not  prepared.    My  dress  " 

"  Shall  be  recruited  from  my  wardrobe." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  in  no  mood  for  pleasure.    I  must  " 

Perdita  had  already  seated  herself  at  a  little  desk,  mid 
had  commenced  writing.  Absorbed  in  this  occupation, 
she  did  not  attend  to  what  Violet,  was  saying;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  she  rose,  rang  the  bell,  and  handed  the  ser- 
vant a  tiuy  missive. 

"Excuse  me,  you  were  saying',  dear,  that  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  accept  ." 

"  No  :  for  I  have  already  accepted  for  you." 

And  with  a  laugh  she  threw  her  arm  round  the  waist 

of  the  brushing  girl,  raid  only  met  her  remonstrances 

with  laughter. 

*•  ■»  #  *  #      .  * 

The  Blamire  conversazione  was  a,  (Trent  success. 

More  people  were  crammed  into  the  rooms  than  had 
ever  been  crammed  into  the  rooms  before ! 

Envious  people  added — more  than  ought  over  to  bo 
crowded  into  them  again. 

But  what  cared  Madame  Blamire  for  the  taunts  of 
the  envious?  There  was  a  time"  when  her  entertain- 
ments had  been  voted  "  not  the  Correct  tiling,"  and  now 
to  sec  them  !  People  fought  for  admissions,  mid  deadly 
feuds  sprang  up  between  tho  invited  and  the  non-in- 
vited. And  the  onoO'snubbcd  woman  knew  this,  as  sho 
sailed  through  her  stiuiujr  drawing-rooms,  and  her 
triumph  was  complete. 

People  still  called  her  "a  dangerous  woman,"  hut 
they  did  not  fly  her. 

They  said  she  looked  upon  a  pretty  face  only  as  a. 
serpent  looks  upon  a  bird — to  fascinate  it  to  its  destruc- 
tion. Yet  pretty  faces  gathered  around  her  without 
alarm. 

Surrounded  by  a  bovy  of  them,  she  swept  through  the 
crowded  room,  yet  those  about  her  did  not  blind  her 
eyes  to  tho  attractions  of  one  face  more  beautiful  than 
all.  There,  seated  apart  from  the  rest,  sad  and  thought- 
ful, Violet  started  at  the  voice  of  Madame  Blamire,  and 
raised  to  hers  eyc3  exquisitely  blue,  a  face  over  which 
stole  the  flush  or  sunset  upon  snow,  and  around  which 
bang  a  tangled  glory  of  hair,  in  the  depths  of  which 
threads  of  gold  seemed  hidden. 

"Have  yon  seen  him,  dear?"  said  Madame  Blamire 
in  a  whisper,  bending  toward  Violet. 

"  Him  !  "  echoed  the  fair  girl. 

"  Well  affected,  dear — very  well  affected,"  replied  tho 
W'  iltiart,  for  whom  Violet  at  or.ce  felt  an  aversion  ;  "  but 
the  blush  betrays  you.  Nothing  so  difficult  to  manage 
as  the  blush — nothing." 

Rao  stooped  her  cheek — on  which  a  permanent  blush 
hod  been  managed  mo-t  artistically — close  to  that  of 
Vfoltt  '3  she  spoke,  and  whimpered  in  her  ear. 

"  Jn  my  drawing-room,"  she  said. 

And  bei'ire  Vn-lot  could  reply,  sho  was  streaming 
gallantly  away,  nodding,  smiling,  and  conciliating  every- 
body as  she  went. 

"  In  her  drawing-room  !"  the  Flower  Girl  repeated  to 
herself;  "what  can  this  mean?  Who  can  be  thero 
whoiu  I  should  care  to  see  ?    Surely  not  " 

She  paused. 

"X",  no,"  .-.he  resumed,  "that  is  impossible.  And 
vrt  I  might  have  betrayed  myself  to  Perdita,  Oh, 
Heaven,  if  it  should  be  lie!  " 

Aser.se  of  rapture  darted  through  her  veins  as  this 


idea  occurred  to  her — a  sense  of  joy,  ecstatic  joy,  not 
unmingkd  with  terror.  There  was  but  one  being  in  all 
tho  world  whom  she  Oared  to  meet ;  but  there  was,  also, 
one  being  from  whom  prudence,  no  less  than  duty,  bade 
her  fly.  . 

'■'  it  is  Bernard  Oswald ! "  she  cried,  instinctively 
naming  him  thus  sought  and  thus  fled  from.  ".  Oh, 
why,  why  did  I  come  to  this  place  ?  " 

The  terror  of  the  words  which  the  Witch  of  the  Evil 
Eyo  had  uttered  was  upon  her,  as  it  had  been  since  the 
solemn  hour  of  her  flight  from  the  Heath.  "  In  the 
tangled  web  of  Destiny,"  the  Witch  had  said,  "there 
are  many  threads.  Let  one  bo  broken,  and  the  effect 
is  felt  throughout.  One  little  act  will  knot  a  whole  life ; 
and  your  love  for  him  may  lay  him,  in  his  grave."  She 
had  not  forgotten  one  word  of  that  dread  warning ;  and 
in  this  hour  the  fatal  syllables  rang  in  her  ears  and 
danced  before  her  eyes. 

"  My  love  for  him  will  lay  him  in  his  grave !  "  She 
had  no  other  thought. 

And  yet,  one  liour  had  not  elapsed  before  Violet 
entered  the  private  drawing-room! 

Was  it  the  perversity  of  her  woman's  nature  ?  Was 
it  the  irresisible  impulse  of  love  ?  Was  it  only  the 
effect  of  chance  ? 

Enough,  that  she  passed  from  the  thronging  crowd 
through  the  conservatory,  which  hid  it  from  the  more 
public  rooms,  and  entered — pale,  trembling,  strangely 
agitated. 

Tho  shaded  light  of  a  single  lamp  illumined  tho 
apartment  with  faint  rays. 

But  as  bIio  entered,  sho  saw  a  man  seated  with  his 
back  to  her  beside  the  table,  on  which  a  rich  vase  of 
flowers  was  standing;  and  as  her  silken  dress  rustled 
over  the  carpet,  he  turned  from  tho  flowers  quickly, 
rose,  and  advanced  toward  her. 

It  was  Bernard  Oswald. 

"Miss  HcartlaV,  he  said,  "this  is  kind— this  is 
generous.  When  I  requested  Miss  Simmer  to  solicit  for 
mo  a  few  brief  moments'  conversation,  I  did  not— I 
could  not — hope  to  be  so  speedily  gratified.'' 

Violet  did  not  reply. 

Faint  as  was  the  light,  he  saw  that  she  was  greatly, 
painfully  agitated  ;  aud  he  could  not  but  be  conscious 
that  the  hand  entcn-V'd  to  him  trembled  piteous] v. 

It  was  the  emotion  of  tho  moment;  but  one  that 
Violet  felt  it  impossible  to  subdue. 

With  delicate  consideration  Bernard  muttered  some- 
thing about  the  heat  of  the  rooms  being  painfully 
oppressive,  and  led  her  to  tho  seat  which  ho  had  just 
quitted. 

After  a  few  moments  she  became  calmer ;  then  he 
rosumcd : — 

"  I  have  asked  for  this  interview  to-night,  Miss 
Henlllaw,"  he  said,  " for  various  reasons;  but  chiefly, 
because  my  stay  in  England  is  uncertain,  and  my  time 
is  too  milch  occupied  for  it  to  be  at  all  probable  that  I 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  yon  often  in 
society." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  murmured,  scarcely  abovo 
her  breath. 

"  You  may  not  be  aware,"  he  continued,  "unless  Miss 
Simmer  has  informed  you,  that  my  object  in  coming  to 
England  was  to  seek  out  poor  Colonel  Hcartlav.-,  my 
earliest  and  best  friend.  On  arriving  here,  I  found — 
but  you  know,  unhappily,  the  state  of  things — I  found, 
in  a  word,  only  the  rumour  of  his  death,  aud  the  state- 
ment that  his  affairs  are  in  a  very  perplexed  and  unsa- 
tisfactory condition." 

"Ah,  yes,"  cried  Violet,  to  whom  every  allusion  to 
Colonel  lleartlaw  from  Bernard's  lips  was  as  a  dagger- 
thrust. 

"  Stay — I  found  something  more.  I  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  generosity  which  the  good  Colonel  had 
extended  to  me  from  my  very  childhood,  still  charac- 
terised him  ;  and  that  ho  had  extended  to  another  the 
same  fostering  care  which  had  been  bostowed  on  me." 

"  You  were  Colonel  Heartlaw's  adopted  son  ?"  asked 
Violet,  with  astonishment. 

"  I  was.  He  found  me  an  orphan,  without  friends  or 
home  :  he  supplied  the  place  of  both.  But  that  is  be- 
side the  question.  It  is  of  yourself  that  I  would  speak. 
When  chance  first  threw  mo  in  your  path,  I  little 
imagined  what  claims  you  had  upon  my  care  and  atten- 
tion. I  little  thought  how  I  should  leam  that  I  could 
best  show  my  respect  for  the  memory  of  my  benefactor 
by  making  your  welfare  the  great  object  of  my  life." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  "  thank  you  sincerely ; 
but-  "    She  hesitated. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  my  position," 
he  said,  noting  the  hesitation  displayed;  "but  I  feel 
that  the  imperative  law  of  necessity  is  strong  upon  mo. 
In  a  word,  the  man  to  whom  Colonel  Hoartlaw  in  his 
trusting  generosity  confided  you  has  betrayed  that 
trust :  ho  has  thrust  you  from  tho  house  in  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  sheltered  you  " 

"No,  no!"  sho  exclaimed;  "  let  me  he  just.  I  left 
that  house  of  my  own  free  will." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied ;  "  and  I  know,  none  better, 
what  that  means.  It  means  that  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  had 
too  much  tact,  too  much  consideration  for  after  conse- 
quences, to  drive  you  from  his  door,  and  enough  fiendish 
cunning  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  receive  his — 
charity.    Was  it  not  so  ?" 

Violet  could  not  deny  it, 

"Tho  pain  his  cruelty  caused  you,"  resumed  Ber. 
navd,  "  i  was  not  happy  enough  to  be  in  time  to 


spare  you  j  but  I  am  hero  at  this  moment  to  offer  you 
wliat  reparation  lies  in  my  humble  power." 

"  Preparation  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  surprise. 

"Yes!"  he  replied;  "since  Colonel  If  eartlaw  failed 
ill  his  cherished  design  to  make  provision  for  his 
adopted  daughter — failed,  perhaps,  through  tho  villany 
of  others  more  than  from  his  own  act — that  duty  de- 
volves on  me.  His  wishes  become  a  sacred  legacy,  and 
to  the  fulfilment  of  them  I  have  sworn  to  consecrate 
the  remainder  of  my  existence!" 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Violet,  trembling;  "not  so — 
indeed,  indeed  it  would  pain  me  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press, should  my  affairs  cause  you  one  moment's  uneasi- 
ness. Thanks  to  tho  Colonel's  fatherly  care,  I  have 
received  an  education  sufficient  for  my  support,  and  I 
have  friends  — t—" 

At  that  word  Bernard  Oswald  turned  ghastly  pale. 
The  remembnuice  of  what  passed  on  tho  Heath,  when 
Violet  bade  him  leave  her  with  the  gipsy  outcast, 
crossed  him. 

It  was  tho  one  cloud  which  ever  came  between  him 
and  the  imago  of  that  fair  being,  and  it  rested  upon  her 
now. 

Only  for  an  instant. 

Oidy  until  ho  had  gazed  down  into  the  blue  depths  of 
those  uplifted  eves,  and  had  drawn  from  their  pure  wells 
renewing  light  and  life. 

"  If,"  he  then  said,  "if  my  interference  in  your  affairs 
can  cause  you  a  moment's  pain,  pray  tell  me  so,  and  bid 
me  leave  you ;  but  if  the  devotion  of  my  lifo  to  your 
interests  can  save  you  ouo  pang  of  anxiety,  one  sad 
hour,  one  tearful  moment,  let  me,  pray  lot  me,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  serving  you." 

"  Again,"  she  said,  with  a  voice  saddened  with  tears, 
''.  0ain  I  thank  you  ;  but  if  I  say  that  it  will  be  better 
for  you — and  for  myself —that  you  should  pursue  your 
own  path,  regardless  of  my  welfare,  will  you  forgive 
me  ?" 

"  Forgive  you  ?"  he  critd,  in  a  passionate  outburst. 
"Oh,  Violet  Ileaitlaw!  were  you  to  trample  me,  at  this 
moment  beneath  your  feet,  I  should  forgive  you !  But 
why — why  this  resolve?  I  ktitl  hoped — why  should. 
I  not  say  it  ? — that  I  might  have  met  in  your  own 
heart  some  slight  response." 

Violet  rose. 

"Bernard,"  sho  said,  and  he  could  feel  the  fluttering 
of  her  heart,  "  1  know  what  you  Would  say  ;  your  eye.-, 
your  voice— thohO  speak  to  1110  in  a  language  which  1 
will  not  ttflcct  to  misunderstand.  But  1  will  be  frank 
with  yon.  I  dare  not  listen  farther.  For  your  sake — 
oh,  yes!  for  yours,  believe  me — I  dare  not  subject  you 
to  the  peril  into  which  all  this  would  lead  you.  While, 
therefore,  I  thank  you,  with  my  whole  heart,  I  have  but 
one  answer." 

"  Oh,  Violet  " 

"But  one!    Leave  mo — forget  me — and  may  God 

bless  yon  r 

She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  hastened  from 
the  room. 

Bernard  stood  gazing  after  ber  in  utter  amazement. 
He  was  aroused  by  a  voico  close  to  his  ear. 
"Now!"'  it  said. 

Starting  as  if  a  spectre  had  addressed  hiin,  Bernard 
Oswald  followed  tho  figure  of  a  man  through  the  faint 
light.  ^  

CHAPTER  XXXVIT. 

iSrE  TO  FACE. 

The  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  explosion  in  the  old  houso 
in  the  Borough  had  passed  away. 

As  tho  injuries  sustained  were  confined  to  the  base- 
ment, and  as  that  was  already  boarded  up,  the  place 
looked  much  the  same.  A  triflo  more  ruinous,  perhaps, 
but  much  the  same. 

It  was  still  a  problem  to  the  neighbours  whether  it 
was  inhabited. 

But  jit  was  a  Well-ascertained  fact,  admitting  of  no 
question,  that  it  was  haunted.  The  incredulous  might 
even  hear  at  midnight  the  groans  of  the  tortured 
spirits  doomed  evermore  to  wander  through  tlio  scenes 
of  their  past  iniquities. 

Sinco  the  lire,  it  had  been  noticed  that  these  groans 
had  been  more  distinctly  heard. 

One  night— somewhat  past  midnight — this  fact  formed 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  two  men,  who,  suffi- 
ciently muffled  up  to  baffle  recognition,  entered  tho 
court  and  approached  the  house. 

"  That  was  a  groan !"  cried  one  in  a  feeble  voice, 
suddenly  stopping. 

"  It  was  the  wind  moaning  round  the  oourt,"  answered 
the  other;  "  why,  the  story  of  the  house  being  haunted 
was  our  own  invention  to  keep  off  intruders.  Surely 
we're  not  to  believe  our  own  lies  ? — we're  not  come  to 
that." 

Even  as  ho  spoke,  a  feeble  moan  broke  the  dead 
silence. 

"The  wind,"  the  man  resumed,  and  at  the  same 
moment  he  slipped  aside  a  plank  apparently  nailed  to 
the  wall ;  and  taking  his  companion's  arm,  dragged  him 
through  a  narrow  doorway  into  a  passage  which  formed 
tho  secret  entrance. 

Once  inside  the  house,  the  man  who  led  tho  way 
abandoned  tho  caution  he  had  hitherto  observed.  He 
made,  indeed,  an  unnecessary  noise ;  clapped  his  hands, 
stamped  with  1  ■  i s  feet,  and  finally  commenced  a  lively 
whist  la, 
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It  was  not  Hntil  they  had  ascended  two  flights  of 
stairs—  irhieh  the  light  of  the  moon  enabled  them  to  i 
do  easily — and  Lad  entered  a  large  cajjpty  apartment,  | 
that  be  became  q-iet. 

u  We  aro  carry,"  said  the  other,  with  a  shiver,  as  the  | 
door  was  el  sed. 

"  Xever  fear.  He  trill  come/'  was  tha  eeply ;  and  the  ! 
■ptdker.  hf-.Lig  Lis  hat,  dieel.se d  tha  features  of  Paul 
Monnerut. 

"  Do>. »  this  fellow  blow,"  asked  the  other,  in  whom 
it  was  difficult  to  recognise  the  i  iiiui  ■■In.  Roderick, 
since  he  had  for  twenty-four  hours  been  deprived  of  the 
r tcursed  dm?, "  does  he  know  the  purpose  fer  which 

y*ri  nothing',1'  answered  Am  other, '"  except 
m  meet  us,  and  to  agree  to  certain 
'll  we  shall  dictate.     Marcel  has  arranged 
<«r  part  is  timply  this.    You  will  see  him — 
mes  which  are  destroy 


t!at  fa 

terus  which  we  shall  < 
that :  bat  ww  part  is  sj 
your  brain,  nnelouded  w> 
in?  you,  will  retain  his ; 
vos  will  be  prepared  to 
Hi'Vaee  Gpevilie."  ,« 

"We  ran  a  djadlyri 
aro  cucibhiing  ja  a  com 
its  righte." 

"And  to  curie 
nart,  Win?  is  Fre 


-and  when  called  upon, 
e  an  affidavit  that  this  is — 

marked  Roderick;  "we  I 
to  defraud  the  Crows  of ; 


:■  .-Ives  at  it  a  (  xp<- 


shall 

-  A"  I 

'•  But,"  s  id  Roderick,  "  if  the  real  cLtiiunnt  should  • 

c-;r"  ip?    If  '•"    .i,  . 

He  stopped  abruptly.  There  was  a  peculiar  tremor 
if.  his  Toiee,  and  hit  whole  maimer  betrayed  the  deepest 

em  (i.  a. 

-  V./n  nre  grown^  »  doto*4,"  esclairoed  Paul.   "  He 
pcii  ked,  twrn-f,  ettagb,  behind  the  barricade  in  the  I 
rlii'-s  of  tbe>  ■hLrht.  Jbtm  M  if  be  did  not.  '-on  will 
1  n  v.-  your  share— jtm  can  ulence  him." 
"  Vm  :  1  e*u  s.ir, '  I  hare  joined  wi  h  other-;  in  rob- 
'         ^uaro  the  plunder  of  ..oorscl!.'  What, 

cr  trnvw aBVenoi  I  only  know  that  we  Lave 
in  <rrr  own  lrtniw,  and  shall  play  out  Hie 
thdniw  from  it,  if  yon  will :  yonr  evidence  is 
b»t  ffs  we  can  fabricate  the  heir,  so  we  can 
a.ir.i  relative  r.lin-e  evidence  will  go  unques- 
cO  in  that  ca«c  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the 

led  i  low;  wtoi liter  l  »u,'' . 

ic  vote  of  tho  Armed  Hands  will  have  taken 


"  We  have  waited,"  said  Paul,  addressing  him. 
"  You  will  bo  repaid,"  answered  the  other;  "he 
consents." 

"  Does  he  know  the  jJurpose  for  which  wo  need  him  P" 
"  He  knows  that  ho  is  to  pocket  a  thousand  pounds," 
replied  Marcel,  "  with  contingencies;  and  for  this  he  is 
to  p>iy  a  little  part,  in  which  lie  will  bo  instructed." 
He  is  a  good  actor  ?"  remarked  Paid. 
"  Fine,"  answered  Marcel,  significantly. 
Paul  Momierat  stepped  from  the  side  of  Roderick, 
and  advanced  toward  the  person  who  had  formed  the 
subject  of  this  conversation ;  at  the  same  moment  Marcel 
unlooped  a  cord  from  the  window,  which  thereupon 
swung  open,  letting  a  flood  of  brighter  light  into  the 
room. 

This  light  fell  upon  the  back  of  Paul,  who  stood  be- 
tween the  stranger  aud  Roderick,  who  had  relapsed 
into  a  dreamy  reverie. 

"Do  I  know  you?"  asked  Paul,  addressing  the 
granger. 

The  answer  was  iu  action.    The  man  dropped  the 
eorner  of  the  cloak  which  was  thrown  over  his  shoulder. 
Paul  started  involuntarily. 
Then  he  paused. 

The  man,  who  stood  face  to  faee  with  him,  gazed 
For  my  '  searchingly  into  his  eyes,  as  he  stood  there  with  his 
with  the  face  in  the  deep  shadow,  but  apparently  failed  to  reeog- 
f.  More-  nise  him. 

"  Yob  have  heard  the  history  of  your  life  ?"  asked 
Paul. 

"  Of  my  life  f "  asked  the  man,  in  surprise. 
"  Yes ;  has  not  my  friend — my  comrade,  who  brought 
you  hither— informed  you  of  it  r" 
"  Ah,  yes ;  I  did  not  understand." 
"  You  know,  then,  that  von  have  no  recollection  of  a 
!  mother's  love,  or  of  a  father's  care?   Your  first  vague 
'  remenibrance  is  of  a  great  terror  (  what  it  consisted  of 
yon  cannot  recall ;  but  the  booming  of  cannon,  or  of 
|  thunder,  has  left  an  impression  on  you.    Your  youth 
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think  voa, 
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d !"  he  excla 


that  I  st 


;d.  "Life 


up  to  scorn,  to 


C,"  said  Pani,  who  hod  listened  calmly 

oijd  the  other,  with  infinite  ?eorn. 
live  ass  lias  the  better  of  tho  dead  Hon. 
now  not  what  may  happen.    Die— aud 

iiven  th<re  Trr*re!"    cried  the  other, 

tllM  mjTTJ— he  CMUC3  not  ?" 
It 

[  imp-itience  "f  Roderick  wns  not  nn- 
n-v  n  pi..- "ml  place  to  watch  and  wait 
i.i  J..n  -»  of  nil  a*  midnight.  The  moon- 
ni'l<  i'.f  dirt-encm«?cd  window,  barely 
■ini  -in  bet,  served  only  to  reveal  i- 1 

i  fnmi*hcd  room  in  the  old  house?" 


r.H-d  Paul,  r-v 


ely  ;  "  bnt  " 

rom  Founded  through  the 
•ri.  k  v.  itii  endden  drond. 
lined.    "  You  hear  it  ?" 
mewered,  Linghing;  "snd 
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All 
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:nt  cotik  of  the 
i  pnneQed,  it  bar- 
ncoted  chamber: 


liiily  iirc^tibl'j  the  gradual 


i  now  taking  place, 
d,  it  cloned  upon  the 
oicrnpidly.nnHIUh.id 
frame.  Then  the  faint 
disclosed  two  human 
1 1  fi','iire»  in  r\  picture, 
•d  beneath  the  folda  of 


>d  made  :> 
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sign  for 
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was  passed  in  a  fine  city,  which  yon  ooiuc  to  know  was 
Pari--.    Yon  led  a  rough,  half-starved lifo  in  the  streets, 
for  you  were  reared  by  beggars ;  but  you  were  invari- 
ably called  'the  gentleman,'  beoanso  your  hands  were 
? niu'l.    You  recollect  this  •" 
"  Now  that  you  tell  mo — perfectly." 
<:  But  my  friend — has  he  net  told  vou  t" 
"  Yes :  to  the  sanio  effect/' 

"  You  know,  then,  that  those  who  had  charge  of  you 
bad  charge  also  of  a  tri-coloured  ribbon,  uud  a  portrait. 
They  arc  even  now  in  your  possession  P 

"  1  shall  receive  them  P" 

"You  shall.  These,  yon  remember,  were  treasured 
with  the  utmost  earoj  for,  as  you  have  since  thought, 
they  were  the  cluo  to  your  lather — to  your  family.  Hut 
believing  at  the  time  that  they  wero  prized  for  their  in- 
trinsic value  only,  and  having  in  tho  life  of  tho  streets 
acquired  somewhat  loose  ideas  of  property,  you  one 
night  broke  open  th"  little  cabinet  in  which  tlioy  were 
kept,  with  a  crucitin,  which  formed  the  sole  wealth  of 
the  family  (you  won't  forget  the  crucilix,  for  the  sake 
of  the  loeni  colouring) ;  ami,  having  appropriated  the 
ribbon  and  portrait,  you  escaped  by  a  water-pipe  into 
the  street." 

"  I  did." 

You  recollect  further,  that  you  then  ran  away,  and 
joined  a  gang  of  gipsiei;  that  alter  a  time  (ley  crossed 
to  England,  where  you  wero  reared ;  that  during  all 
this  time  you  kept  the  portrait  and  the  (ibbtm,  connect- 
in,-  it  with  S"Tiie  faint,  early  memory,  and  believing  that 
B  w  v;M  one  day  corvc  as  a  clue  to  restore  yon  to  your 
family,  which  you  knew  to  be  English;  but  it  thM  not 
until  a  month  sinci  that  your  fond,  filial  sympathies 
•,vre  rmtified.  Yon  had  by  that  time  become  an  actor, 
for  which  your  rjualitica'. ions  eminently  fitted  you.  You 
bore  in  figure,  in  face,  in  the  BtnaJhiesS  of  jour  hands 
and  feet,  the  impress  of  a  gentleman  ;  while  vour  innate 
elegance  and  re'ined  taste  bespoke  the  inheritor  of  n<  .ble 
blood.  TheM  simi-i  ire  know  are  infallible  ;  they  marked 
you  out  from  nil  your  fellows.  You  wero  still  cttMcd 
!<  i.'entlcman" — your  fellow-actors,  perhaps,  could  re- 
member and  swear  to  that,  circumstance;'" 
"  It     not  improbable." 

"I  thought  not.  Well,  as  T  was  Saying,  while  e\er- 
ci.«iiig  tho  profession  of  aH  actor,  which  y  rttt"  gentle- 
numby  tastes  and  instincts  had  induced  you  to  adopt, 
you  were  one  night  struck  by  the  appcnriiiice  of  two 
men  behind  the  scenes.  One  was  my  dear  friend  Marcel, 
(rlloffl  yon  had  long  known, and  to  whom  von  had  shown 
i\  portrait,  end  confided  the  romantic  history  you  now 
for  the  first  time  learn  ;  the  other  was  the  image  of  your 
portrait — making  every  allowance  for  year/,  and  grief  at 
yonr  !o«s.  Yon  instantly  recognised  him— so  fine  is  the 
filial  in»tinct — and  arc  prepared  to  shed  yonr  last  drop 
of  blood  in  his  defenCC.  Exemplary  son,  behold  your 
long-lost  parent !" 

With  a  loud  laugh  at  his  ov.u  ingenious  fabrication, 
Paul  Monnerat  stepped  aside,  and  rousing  Roderick 
with  a  tap  on  the  arm,  muttered,  "  Fear  not  he  docs 
not  know  you!" 

Bat  the  injunction  was  unheeded  ot  nnbeard,  for 


M  i.rccl. 


d  n<\:  anciiiir,  bnde  fbe 
o  Ixid  etepp'fl  forward, 

jred  then  dropped  bi.s 
recognise  the  features 


(hen  !  Roderick,  throwing  up  hi:;  arms,  started  hack  with  a 
..  r  nf:__..ii,   .1..    i         ..  i  ni.  r  


cry  of  terror.  HnntjHaneonely,  too,  g  horrible  fear 
eqfdled  the  fiice  of  the  ether. 

As  the  broad  stream  of  moonlight  fej]  briffhi  and 
cold  Ibrotltth  rale  open  window,  it  surrounded  with  n 
startling  halo  tlie  form  of  that  man  whom  the  dagger 
of  Roderick  bad  consigned  to  an  untimely  death  ! 


Yes;  it  was  Horace  Grcville,  the  actor,  who  stood 
before  him,  his  face  scarcely  less  pallid  than  that  of  a 
denizen  of  another  world  ;  and  who,  in  his  turn,  beheld 
the  assassin  from  whom  he  lied  in  terror,  waking  or 
sleeping,  since  the  night  so  well  remembered. 

And  these  men  had  met  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of 
a  sacred  oath  that  they  held  the  relations  of  father 
and  son ! 

There  was  an  instant — only  an  instant — of  overwhelm- 
ing terror ;  then  Roderick  dropped  into  the  arms  of 
Paul  Monnerat,  rigid  as  if  in  death. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  LOVERS'  QUARREL. 

The  Everdale  railroad-station  was  a  pretty  little  spot, 
with  pointed  gables,  wreathed  in  glossy  festoons  of  ivy, 
aud  shadowed  by  the  ever-waving  tresses  of  a  gigantic 
old  willow-tree.  And  yet  the  Everdale  people  had 
their  troubles  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  was  pondering  as  I  walked  up  and  down  the  little 
platform,  swinging  my  valise,  and  patiently  awaiting 
tho  downward  train,  when  my  baud  was  suddenly 
caught  with  a  friendly  pressure. 

"  Warren,  old  fellow,  how  d'ye  do  ?  What  on  earth 
brings  ;/oif  to  Everdale?" 

"  Fred  Glentworth,  is  it  you  ?  I  came  on  a  lecturing 
engagement.  And  now  allow  me  to  ask  the  saino  ques- 
tion in  my  turn,  young  man." 

Fred  laughed  bitterly. 

"  I  came  on  an  engagement  of  another  sort — but  it's 
all  over  now.  '  The  dream  is  past ' — you  remember  tho 
old  song,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Fred,  you  are  speaking  in  riddles  — do  explain 
yourself. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  by-and-by.  Here's  the 
train — shall  we  sit  together  ?" 

The  locomotive  swept  up  to  the  little  station  with  a 
fiery  rush  and  rattle.  There  was  a  shrill  whistle  and 
a  momentary  pause,  and  then  we  were  moving  away 
with  rapidly  accelerated  .speed,  through  tho  green 
valleys  that  lay  beyond  Everdale. 

"  And  now,  Fred,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  I  thought 
you  were  to  be  married  sliautls  P" 

"  So  I  was — but  the  whole  matter  is  simply  another 
illustration  of  tho  uncertainty  of  mortal  expectations. 
The  wedding  was  to  have  taken  place  on  Thursday — but 
uoh  " 

"What?" 

"We  have  quarrelled,  tint's  all.  She  has  fuimaliy 
renounced  me,  aud  I  am.tjctermined  never  to  speak  to 
her  again,  if  I  can  help  it !  " 
"  Hut  what  was  the  trouble  between  you  V 
"  Oh,  woman's  wilfulness  aud  man's  obstinacy.  Sho 
would  flirt  with  a  young  fellow  whom  I  disliked  exces- 
sively, and  1,'by  way  of  retaliation,  made  love  to  her 
pretty  oousiu.  I  don't  think  we  either  of  us  meant 
anytliiug  beyond  the  passing  whim  of  the  moment;  but 
you  can  see  how  matters  have  ended." 


1  And  where  are  you 


going  now 


"I  don't  know,"  said  Fred,  gloomily.  "I  think  I 
shall  enlist  for  the  war,  or  do  something  else  that  is 
desperate'' 

We  whirled  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  until,  at 
length;  the  train  stopped  at  the  next  station,  and  the 
usual  inrush  of  passengers  ensued.  Among-  the  num- 
ber was  a  line-looking  i  Llerly  gentleman,  with  a  young 
lady  leaning  on  his  arm,  who  took  possession  of  a  scat 
n»ar  that  which  wo  occupied.  I  was  coolly  watching 
the  scientific  way  in  which  the  old  gentleman  piled  up 
his  shawls  and  parcels,  when  1  suddenly  fclt"my  arm 
gr.i  pad  convulsively. 

"  Fred  !  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  P" 

"Hush,  Warren  !— litvh,  for  mercy's  sake  !  that  is 
she!" 

"  Who,  pray  ?" 

"  lionise  Vernon  and  her  lather.  Ah, she  hardly  su.-- 
peel  |  our  close  vicinity  just  now  ! " 

Fred  Glentworth  spoke  mdeltingfy,  b%tt  there  was  a 
very  perceptible  tWmblo  hi  his  voice  ;  and  as  I  glanced 
i  i-om  hie  corrugated  brow  to  the  pale  cheek  of  the  fair 
girl  beyond,  1  secretly  thanked  the  lucky  stars  which 
hud  heretofore  protected  me  from  tho  disease  that 
morialj  call  "  love." 

She  was  a  very  pretty  young  creature,  In  her  dress  of 
stone-coloured  silk,  and  dolicato  straw  bonnet,  lined 
with  pink,  underneath  which  her  eilky  braids  of  chca- 
nut  shining  hair  were  folded  away  with  glossy  preci- 
sion. I  conhl  not,  discern  t  he  colour  of  her  eyes,  so 
low  did  the  lashed  di-oop  ove*  her  pallid  cheek,  but  they 
were  large  and  very  soft,  and  her  lips,  rosy  and  pouting, 
were  irresistibly  suggestive  of  n  kiss. 

"  I'red,"  I  could  not  helpwhispering,  "she  is  a  perfect 
Hebe!" 

( ilentv.-orth  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Very  probably—  but  I  he  is  nothing  movo  to  mo  !" 

Tho  twilight  slowly  gathered  upon  our  lightning  way 
—  fiery  showers  began  to  si  ream  pa4,  in  tho  dusk,  and 
the  lurid  light  of  the  lamps  within  cast  a  strange  fan- 
tastic glow  upon  the  weary  faces  of  tho  passengers, 
houiso  had  removed  her  bonnet.,  and,  unconscious  of 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  her  former  lover,  was  rest- 
ing her  head  upon  her  lather's  shoulder,  with  the  brown 
braids  drooping  loosely  over  her  face.  Fred  sat  upright, 
in  his  Corner,  with  folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes ;  and 
I  dozed  and  meditated  by  turns. 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK."  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


Suddenly  there 
wasasharp  sound 
as  of  a  strong 
■wrenching  crack, 
along  the  centre 
of  the  car,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thun- 
dering crash,  and 
a  wild  chorus  of 
screams.  For  a 
moment  I  was 
completely  stun- 
ned, my  head  hav- 
ing struck  vio- 
lently against  the 
■woodwork  of  the 
side — then  I  re- 
covered to  the 
consciousness 
that  we  had  been 
thrown  over  a  ra- 
vine, in  a  "  great 
railroad  acci- 
dent." 

Throughallthe 
chaos  of  shriek- 
ing  females, 
swearing  men, 
and  splintering 
fragments  of 
wood  and  iron,  I 
slowly  lifted  my- 
self up,  and  be- 
came aware  that 
my  companion 
was  gone !  Was 
he  killed  ? 

No ;  through 
the  tumult  of  the 
catastrophe  I  saw 
him,  white  and 
ghastly,  with  set 
teeth  and  blazing 
eyes,  with  a  slen- 
der form  clasped 
tightly  to  his 
breast  —  it  was 
Louise ! 

"There's  no 
use  attempting 
to  escape  that 
way !"  exclaimed 
some  one ;  the 
door  is  locked !" 

Glentworth 
placed  his  bur- 
d.n    down  for 
a  moment,  and 
.ith    a  giant's 
strength  pred- 
icated himself 
gainst  the  pa- 
nelling.  Once — 
vice  —  it  was 
.n    vain  ;  but 
die  third  time  the 
.■rush. 


LORD  WYNFOKD  RECEIVING  THE 


URX  IN  BED. 


door  fell  from  its  hinges  with  a 


1  Louise,  thank  Heaven  that  you  are  safe !  " 
The  next  day,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  sauntered  down 
In  my  dressing-robe,  a  little  stiff  and  sore  from  the  con- 
;ions  of  the  preceding  evening,  but  not  otherwise  in- 
ired.    It  was  a  snug  little  village,  not  very  far  from 
'verdalc,  where  we  had  been  conveyed  by  the  next  up- 
rain,  about  midnight;  and  I  was  just  wondering  what 
■:d  become  of  Fred,  when  the  waiter  announced — 
"  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir." 

And  Fred  Glentworth  walked  in,  with  the  brightest 
face  in  the  world,  and  took  both  my  hands  cordially  in 

his. 

"  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  I  drove  over  from  Ever- 
dale  this  morning  on  purpose  to  inquire !  " 

"Not  any  the  better  for  your  guardian  care,  young 
man  !"  returned  I,  laughing.  "  No  thanks  to  you  that 
every  bone  in  my  body  isn't  broken.  However,  I'm  well 
enough — and  how  is  Sliss  Louise  P" 

"  Louise  is  the  dearest  creature  iu  the  world !"  re- 
turned Fred,  with  animation. 

"  Oho !  then  I  suppose  that  little  lovers'  quarrel  is  all 
right  again  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  could  ever  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  fall  into  any  such  misunderstanding !  At  all  events, 
they  believe  I  was  instrumental  in  saving  Louise's  life 
— as  though  any  one  could  have  helped  rescuing  the 
sweet  angel — and  I'm  the  happiest  fellow  in  existence. 
The  wedding  is  to  be  celebrated  on  Thursday,  just  as 
was  agreed  at  first,  and  I  have  driven  here  to  summon 
you  to  witness  the  auspicious  ceremony.  Will  you 
come  t" 

"  Of  course  I  will !"  quoth  I,  heartily  shaking  Fred's 
hand. 

The  prettiest  bride  of  the  season  was  ilrs.  Frederic 
Glentworth  ;  and  since  then,  I  have  never  had  a  bit  of 
faith  in  lovers'  quarrels  ! 


TALES  OF  THE  SMUGGLERS.— IV. 


The  past  is  ever  beautiful.  Even  to  what  diverts  us 
in  the  present  we  give  the  name  of  pastime. 


THE  OBSTINATE  ELEVEN. 

Oxe  of  the  principal  "  free-traders  "  at  Hastings  was  a 
fat,  good-natured  fellow,  named  Raper,  who  commanded 
a  remarkably  luclcy  fast-sailing  lugger,  called  the  Little 
Ann.  Raper  conducted  himself  with  undenting  ci- 
vility ;  so  that  had  it  been  possible  for  fire  and  water  to 
unite,  he  would  have  been  esteemed  even  by  his  op- 
ponents. He  usually  wore  a  long  white  frock  or  gaber- 
dine over  his  fl  ushings,  and  it  was  his  custom,  when  not 
engaged  in  illicit  adventure,  to  sit  smoking  his  pipe 
and  swinging  his  legs  upon  a  crab  or  capstan  fixed  in 
the  beach  in  front  of  the  Cutter  public-house.  Feeling 
an  interest  in  his  favour,  the  author  once  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  quit  smuggling  altogether,  and  turn  fisher- 
man ?  "What!"  replied  Raper,  "would  you  have  me 
sit  bobbing  an  eel  all  day  to  catch  sixpen'north  of  whit- 
ing ?  No — I  was  bom  a  smuggler — I  was  bred  a  smug- 
gler, and  I  shall  die  a  smuggler ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
see  my  children  tread  in  the  same  footsteps.  If  either 
of  my  boys  gets  into  a  boat,  I'll  either  break  his  legs  or 
make  him,  a  Unendraper,  sooner  than  he  shall  learn  all 
the  trouble  that  his  father  has  experienced." 

Thus  known,  and  thus  respected,  it  was  matter  of 
considerable  regret  to  the  officers  of  the  Coast  Blockade 
Service  when  they  learnt  that  Raper  had  been  shot 
through  the  leg  by  Henry  Isum,  a  first-class  quarter- 
master stationed  at  Hastings.  Going  his  nightl}' 
rounds,  the  latter  saw  some  flashes  exhibited  from 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Conqueror's  Castle ;  and,  ascend- 
ing the  hill,  he  discovered  a  party  apparently  making 
signals  to  vessels  in  the  offing.  As  this  constituted  a 
serious  offence  against  the  revenue  law,  Isum  desired 
that  the  lights  should  be  extinguished,  upon  which  some 
threats  were  uttered  by  the  "  company,"  who  advanced 
as  if  to  assault  him.  Retreating  backward  up  hill,  with 
his  face  towards  the  smugglers,  the  quartermaster 
stumbled  and  fell;  his  pistol  going  off  by  accident  at 
the  moment,  the  bullet  lodged  in  Raper' is  leg,  who  hap- 


of  any  illicit  pro- 
ceeding, Isum 
was  committed 
to  take  his  trial 
at  the  assizes ; 
and  the  author, 
with  several  of 
his  brother-offi- 
cers, were  pre- 
sent at  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Every  precau- 
tion was  taken 
by  the  lawyers 
on  both  sides  to 
preventany juror 
being  sworn  who 
could  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a 
bias  either  way ; 
but,  notwith- 
standing all  the 
efforts  used  to 
ensure  a  neutral 
tint  jury,  the  se- 
quel left  a  doubt 
whether  at  least 
one  tainted  sheep 
had  not  crept  in- 
to the  flock.  The 
trial  opened  by 
an  able  speech 
from  Mr.  Adol- 
phus,  who  expa- 
tiated upon  tho 
responsibility  in- 
curred by  go- 
vernment in  fur- 
nishing with 
deadly  weapons 
a  set  of  aliens, 
that  held  the 
lives  of  peaceful 
persons  in  as 
little  estimation 
as  the  existence 
of  a  pheasant  or 
a  partridge.  He 
demanded  of  the 
jury  whether,  by 
an  indulgent  ver- 
dict, they  would 
expose  their  fel- 
low-citizens to 
the  chance  of 
being  mutilated 
or  slaughtered  at 
the  mere  will  of 
an  upstart  officer, 
and  thus  counte- 
nance the  in- 
troduction of 
quarter-deck  law 
along  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  Having 

thus  inflamed  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  he  called  for- 
ward Raper  as  his  principal  witness.  To  heighten  the 
effect,  the  wounded  man  was  brought  into  court  lying  in 
the  arms  of  his  friends,  Adolphus  repeatedly  requesting 
that  they  would  proceed  gently,  and  not  subject  the  suf- 
ferer to  unnecessary  pain ;  yet  a  certain  curl  of  the  lip 
betrayed  a  doubt  whether  Raper  himself  did  not  despise 
all  thi-.  dramatic  display;  and  there  were  persons  pre- 
sent who  roundly  asserted  that  his  wound  had  healed. 
He  deposed  upon  oath  that,  when  fired  at  by  Isum,  he 
was  regaling  with  a  few  friends  upon  the  Castle  Hill ; 
and  that  the  light  shown  was  merely  a  lantern  taken 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  pipes.  He  fur- 
ther asserted  that.  Isum  deliberately  levelled  his  pistol 
with  an  intent  to  kill :  but  this,  as  the  Judge  observed, 
was  proving  rather  too  much,  since  the  intention  of 
the  accused  could  scarcely  be  known  to  any  but  himself. 
After  a  long  contest,  in  which  every  naval  officer  who 
gave  evidence  was  twitted  with  the  stale  but  everlasting 
sneer  of  all  lawyers,  respecting  quarter-deck  authority, 
quarter-deck  assumption,  &c,  &c,  &c,  at  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict.  The  Judge,  Lord  Wynford,  sat  patiently  fot 
an  hour  awaiting  their  return,  when  he  summoned  them 
into  court,  and  inquired  if  they  were  agreed  ? 

To  this  the  foreman  replied — "  Eleven  of  us  are 
agreed,  my  lord ;  but  the  twelfth  says  he  would  rather 
starve  than  acquit  the  prisoner." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  his  lordship,  "  I  cannot 
receive  a  verdict  unless  it  be  unanimous;  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  see  you  again  before  1  retire  to  rest." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Judge  again  came  into  court,  and 
sent  for  the  jury,  who  declared  they  were  precisely  in 
the  same  condition  as  before.  His  lordship  then  said 
he  must  go  to  bed,  but  would  receive  the  verdict  at  any 
hour  during  the  night,  6hould  the  jury  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion. It  was  not  tiil  one  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing that  the  perseverance  of  the  single  juryman  yielded 
before  the  obstinacy  of  tho  other  eleven  ;  and  they 
were,  accordingly,  ushered  into  Lord  Wynford's  cham- 
ber, ivlio  sat  up  in  his  bed  with  a  night-cap  on  to  re- 


pened  to  form  one  of  the  party.   There  being  no  proof  ceive  a  verdict  of  "  Acquittal !" 


ARTHUR  RESC'IT.S  EU1T1I  FROM  THE  IIKE,  CAUSED  BY  Till;  DEATH -WATCHERS. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BT  MRS.  H.  M.  GOBDOX  8MTTHIES, 

Author  of  "  Our  Miry  ;  or.  Hurier  rill  Out,"  "  The  Girl  tee 
.<  i-e  Btkimd        ''inert  mud  Fori  im-HunUr;"  4fc.  ifc. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Paulina!  look  up  Pauline ! 

Tboa  art  Mfe  !  Ladt  of  Ltoxs. 

I  v  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  shrill  wild  cry  of  "  Fire  I" 
rang  thr  <T?h  Rockalpine  Castle;  and  the  Earl,  the 
C  .unt***,  Lad/  Ida,  and  the  terrified  servants  looked 
from  their  doors,  in  their  white  night-dresses,  and  pale 
as  death,  all  asking  what  that  shriek  meant — all  dis- 
tinctly smelling  the  fire  and  the  smoke,  and  all  bent 
solely  on  saving  themselves. 

It  was  as  the  old  housekeeper  had  feared ;  one  of  the 
Death-Watcher*,  in  her  high  cauled  nightcap,  had,  in 
her  drunken  sleep,  fallen  against  one  of  the  wax  tapers 
placed  round  the  coffin — a  spark  had  dropped  on  her 
cap-border,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  on  tire ! 

Edith,  who,  as  was  her  wont,  before  going  to  bed,  bad 
stolen  to  her  grand  fat  her*  3  room  to  kiss  the  c  >M,  ooid 
brow,  for  the  tost  time  (as  at  dawn  he  was  lo  b  I  shot 
for  erer  from  her  sight),  opened  the  do<>r  of  Hie 
chamber  of  D<rstb,  just  as  the  fire,  smouldering  in  tli  • 
garments  of  one  of  the  Death- Watchers,  was  comu.un  - 
eating  itself  to  those  of  her  neighbours. 

Edith's  piercing  screams  aroused  them  to  the  sense  of 
their  danger.  Sobered  at  once,  they  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  on  the  landing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
were  met  by  the  old  housekeeper,  who,  the  first  to 
bear  that  shriek  of  Edith's  and  her  agonised  reiterated 
eries  of  "  Fire  f  had  roused  the  men-servants  who  slept 
dmrn-starn,  and  who  were  bringing  up  pails  of  water  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflagration. 

In  spite  of  the  old  housekeeper,  whose  sole  care  was 
for  her  dead  master,  the  men  wasted"  (as  she  called 
it)  the  water  in  patting  oat  the  flames  that  would  soon 
have  eonsnmed  the  "  Death-Watchers."  Meanwhile 
Edith  did  her  best,  to  keep  the  raging  eloment  from 
her  beloved  grandfather's  remains  ! 

It  was  a  strange  sight.  There  lay  the  old  man,  from 
whose  marble  face  and  rigid  form  she  had  plucked  the 
sheet  lest  it  should  catch  fire,  the  fire-light  lending  an 
almost  life-like  gl'/w  and  play  to  his  still,  marble  fea- 
tures ;  and  Edith,  perilling  her  young  life,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  perishing  by  fire,  to  save  the  sacred  remains 
of  the  inanimate,  the  senseless  Dead ! 

A  las !  she  has  used  all  the  water  in  the  room — the 
moke  Vgins  to  darken  the  air,  and  to  choke,  to  smother 
her!  The  flames  have  luckily  taken  a  direction  away 
from  the  coffin  and  toward*  the  door.  Suddenly,  con- 
sciousness forsake*  her— she  sinks  on  the  ground  ;  when 
lo !  one  of  the  windows  of  the  room  is  forced  open  from 
without — th*  wiud  dfiVM  tho  flames  fiercely  towards 


heir — but  a  dear  voice  recalls  her  to  life — a  strong  arm 
is  thrown  around  her ! 

Arthur  Bertram,  once  again  her  guardian  angel, 
raises  her  from  the  ground,  and  bears  her  in  safety  out 
of  the  room,  just  as,  headed  by  the  old  housekeeper, 
the  men-servants  with  cans  and  buckets  of  water  rush 

The  fire  is  got  under.  Tho  old  housekeeper,  at  the  risk 
of  her  own  life,  ascertains  that  her  "  blessed  master's  body 
is  safe,"  and  that  he  will  yet  be  buried  like  his  fathers 
were — id  est,  be  borne  in  the  plumed  hearse,  followed  by 
the  train  of  black  coaches,  to  the  family  vault.  The 
danger  over,  Lord  Rockalpine  came  forth.  Arthur 
Bertram  then  explained  that  from  a  distance  he  had 
seen  at  the  window  the  red  glare  which  betrayed  the 
fire  ;  that  he  had,  by  the  aid  of  the  terrace  and  the  ivy, 
scaled  tho  wall,  and  burst  in  at  the  window,  in  time  to 
save  the  Lady  Edith.  He  did  not  add,  that  he  was 
wandering  about  the  grounds  to  watch  the  light  iu  her 
chamber,  when  the  red  glare  in  the  window  of  the  late 
Earl's  dressing-room  caught  his  eye. 

The  Earl  asked  him  no  questions.  He  coldly  and 
haughtily  thanked  him,  and  offered  him  a  bed  at  tho 
Castle,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  did  this  was  so  im- 
perious and  contemptuous  (the  Earl  remarking  that  there 
were  no  rooms  unoccupied  save  in  the  servants'  attic, 
but  that  Croft,  his  grandfather,  had  occasionally  slept 
there),  that  Arthur  declined,  and  took  his  leave — Edith, 
in  spite  of  her  father's  presence,  holding  out  hands  to 
him  and  saying,  "  Heaven  bless  you,  Arthur  Bertram  ! 
You  have  again  saved  my  life!  How  can  I  ever  reward 
rpn  ?"  To  which  Arthur  had  replied,  "  I  am  overpaid, 
Edith,  in  seeing  you  safe." 

And  thus  they  parted,  tho  Earl  angrily  saying  to 
Edith,  "  Go  to  bed.  I  am  surprised  that  a  daughter  of 
mine  should  suffer  a  grandson  of  an  attorney  to  address 
her,  as  that  low  upstart  has  addressed  you,  even  in  my 
presence.  Not  but  what  tho  odious  and  degrading 
familiarity  began  with  you  !  Go  to  your  room,  and 
remember,  if  that  young  man  appears  before  you  again, 
I  forbid  you  to  exchange  a  word  with  him  !" 

Edith  went  in  tears  to  her  sleepless  pillow,  which 
was  haunted  by  Arthur's  dear  face  and  form. 

The  Earl's  pillow,  too,  was  sleepless,  and  it  was  also 
haunted  by  the  same  face  and  form,  and  vividly  did  they 
recall  those  of  one  who  had  for  five-and-twenty  years 
been  mouldering  in  the  grave,  but  who  seemed  to  live 
again,  in  the  shape  of  old  Croft's  detested,  insulted,  and 
despised  grandson — Arthur  Bertram ! 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

MAKRIED  IN  HASTE. 
Then  hasten  wc,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid ; 
To-morrow  tho  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

Mooss. 

Tftr.  young  Marquis  of  Donstanburgh  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Earl  of  Uockalpiue's  in 


Northumberland.  The  late  Earl  and  the  late  father  of 
the  present  Marquis  had  been  young  men  together. 
They  had  been  chums  at  Eton  and  friends  at  Oxford ; 
they  had  made  (as  was  the  fashion  of  their  day)  the 
"  grand  tour  "  (that  is  to  say,  travelled  all  over  Europe) 
together ;  and,  till  avarice  contracted  the  Earl's  heart 
and  soul,  and  diplomacy  engrossed  the  Marquis's  mind, 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  friendship  between  them.  But 
when  the  Earl  retired  from  the  world  to  hoard  money 
at  Rockalpine  Castle,  and  the  Marquis  was  sent  as  am- 
bj  1  -■-■:!  dor  to  the  Court  of  ,  their  intercourse  ceased. 

Of  the  Rockalpine  family,  the  principal  seat  was  near 

A  ,  in  Northumberland.    The  Marquis  of  Dun- 

stanburgh  had,  besides  his  vast  estate  called  Dunstan- 
burgh  (on  the  Borders),  a  noble  park  in  England,  and  an 
old  castle  in  Wales.  The  grounds  of  Rockalpine  and 
those  of  Dunstanburgh  ran  side  by  side  down  to  the 
North  Sea, -and  the  Black  Wood  of  the  former  was  only 
divided  by  a  brook  from  a  wild  forest  of  wind-beaten 
firs  belonging  to  the  latter. 

Tho  young^  Marquis,  more  in  love  than  ever  with 
Edith  Lorraine  after  her  appearance  at  the  English 
Ambassador's  at  Paris,  and  after  the  effect  she  produced 
there,  found  that  every  place  where  she  \v;is  not  was  a 
wilderness,  just  as  every  place  where  she  u-as  seemed  an 
Eden. 

He  had  hinted  at  his  attachment  for  Edith  to  her 
encouraging  and  delighted  mother;  and  but  for  the 
sudden  news  of  the  old  Earl's  danger,  he  would  have 
implored  her  ladyship's  advocacy  of'  his  suit,  and  have 
entreated  her  permission  to  offer  his  hand  and  heart  to 
her  daughter  Edith. 

The  poor  girl  had  a  fortunate  escape ;  for  had  the 
young  Marquis  positively  declared  himself  to  tho  then 
Lady  Hauteville,  as  a  suitor  for  her  youngest  daughter's 
hand,  Edith's  life  would  have  become  a  purgatory.  The 
persecution  she  would  have  had  to  endure  would  have 
rendered  her  cxistenco  a  mart  yrdom,  and  yet  nothing 
would  have  induced  her  to  yield,  forshe  was  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  Arthur  Bertram  ;  and  though  she  was  far 
too  dutiful,  delicate,  and  right-minded  to  disobey  even 
the  mother  who  had  sent  her  away  from  her  for  years, 
and  mnrry  Arthur,  yet,  at  the  same  timo  she  was  deter- 
mined never  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other  man. 

The  sudden  summons  to  England  on  account  of  the 
old  Earl'  s  j  la  l  ining  state,  and  the  telegram  that  awaited 
Lord  and  Lady  Hauteville  on  their  arrival  iu  town,  put 
a  stop  for  a  short  time  to  any  further  advances  on  tho 
part  of  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh  Even  Lady  Rock- 
alpine, much  as  she  thought  about  the  triumph  of  this 
brilliant  alliance,  and  broadly  as  she  hinted  at  it  to  her 
dozen  "  dearest  friends  "  (in  tho  world  of  fashion),  could 
not  indulge  in  any  actual  match-making  while  the  old 
Earl  lay  dead  in  the  house ;  but  she  on\y  awaited  his  in- 
terment to  convert  her  flattering  hopes  into  enchanting 
Certainties:  then  should  tho  .V'ling  Marquis  be 1  invited 
to  the  Custle,  and  a  formal  engagement  entered  into,  so 
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that  she  could'  explain  to  her  "  clear  friends  "  all  slic 
had  hinted  at,  and  be  the  envy  of  all  the  mammas  of 
Belgravia  and  Mayfair,  just  as  Edith  would  bo  that  of 
their  daughters. 

But,  impatient  as  the  Countess  of  Rockalpine  was, 
the  young  Marquis  was  still  more  so.  ile  startled 
Roger  Croft  bv  Hie  announcement  that  he  had  resolved 
on  following  Edith,  to  Rockalpine! 

The  news  of  the  old  Earl's  death  had  by  this  time 
reached  Paris,  and  the  young  Marquis  suddenly  dis- 
covered that,  as  the  nearest  neighbour  of  the  deceased, 
and  on  account  of  the  former  intimacy  existing  be- 
tween ti  e  families  at  Dunstauburgh  Abbey  and  Rock- 
alpine  U.istle,  he  ought  to  attend  the  funeral. 

"  I  shall  then,"  he  s:i  id  to  Roger  Croft  (little  dream- 
ing what  hopos  and  plans  he  was  overthrowing),  "  see 
that  angelic  girl,  Edith,  our  Edith,  tiiy  Edith,  I  may 
almost  say ;  for  1  have  hinted  at  my  attachment  for  the 
darling  to  her  mother,  and  spite  of  all  that  would-be 
lino  lady's  acquired  rctcnu  and  reserve,  her  delight  al- 
most overpowered  her !" 

"Rut  Edith  herself?"  stammered  Roger  Croft,  who 
himself  loved  Edith  with  such  love  as  he  could  feel, 
and  admired  her  beyond  expression,  and  had  long  fed 
hi*  ambition  with  the  idea  of  marrying  a  Lady  Edith 
(an  carl's  daughter),  and  his  cupidity,  with  the  thought 
of  the  wealth  which  ho  knew  tho  late  Lord  Rockalpino 
had  bequeathed  to  her.  "  But  Edith  herself — have  you 
any  hopes  ? 

" Loil.'j  Edith  Lorraine!"  said  the  young  Marquis, 
not  a  little  nettled  by  the  doubt.  He  spoke  haughtily  (ho 
could  bo  very  haughty  when  he  chose.)  "  You  must 
le  iru  I  o  think  and  spealc  of  her,  not  merely  as  the  Lacty 
Edith,  but  by  a  much  higher  title — as  the  Marchioness 
of  Dim  itanburgh !" 

Roger  Croft's  brow  darkened.  He  knew  Edith  had 
no  love.,  no  liking  even,  for  the  Marquis.  His  inordinate 
vanity  made  hiin  really  believe  that  she  did  admire,  if 
not  love,  himself.  His  mother  had  always  assured  him 
that,  no  girl  could  inhabit  the  same  house  with  him 
without  appvsjpf  iting,  admiring,  and  adoring  him;  and 
that,  with  regard  to  Arthur  Bertram,  she  knew  for  a 
certainty,  that  Edith's  feelings  towards  hini  were  those 
of  a  sifter  towards  a  brother. 

Roger— conceited  fool,  coxcomb,  fortune-hunter,  as3 
that  he  was — so  fully  believed  that  Edith  would  one  day 
bo  his,  that  he  had  reckoned  on  her  fortune  as  a  cer- 
tainty, and  had  even  tried  to  borrow  of  a  Jew  upon 
what  he  called  the  security  of  her  property. 

What  reason  could  tho  Marquis  have  for  speaking 
v. ith  shdoh  certainty  of  an  event  so  ruinous  to  all  his 
(  Roger  Croft's)  hopes  and  plans,  as  a  marriage  between 
his  lordship  and  Lady  Edith  ? 

Roger  Croft  controlled  his  feelings,  and  tried  to  elicit 
what  had  passed  on  the  subject  between  the  Marquis, 
Edith,  and  her  mother,  but  he  was  completely  foiled. 
The  great  man  was,  as  Roger  afterwards  told  his 
mother,  "  deuced  dry,  and  as  close  as  wax." 

The  fact  was,  his  lordship  had,  in  reality,  nothing  to 
communicate,  but  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  allow 
Roger  Croft  to_  discover  that  fact.  His  lordship's  pre- 
tension ;  were,  if  not  as  ridiculous,  quite  as  unfounded 
as  those  of  the  attorney's  son.  To  avoid  Roger  Croft's 
ill-bred  and  irritating  cross-questioning,  the  Marquis 
drew  himself  up,  entrenched  himself  in  his  dignity,  or, 
as  Roger  told  his  mother,  "gave  him  the  cold  shoulder," 
and  actually  left  Baris  for  Northumberland,  without 
lcltiiig  his  toady-tyrant  know  that  he  was  going. 

Vile  was  the  rage,  and  viler  still  the  vengeance  that 
tilled  Roger  Croft's  bad  heart,  at  this  act  of  haughty  in- 
dependence in  one  who  hitherto  (little  as  he  suspected  it) 
had  been  but  as  a  puppet,  of  which  Roger  Croft  pulled 
tho  wires.  But  ho  was  gone,  and  ltogenvas  resolved  to 
go  too!  Arthur  Bertram  had  already  been  sent  for  by 
his  grandfather ;  and  Mrs.  Croft,  now  Edith  was  gone, 
finding  little  notice  was  taken  in  Paris  of  herself  and 
•  Hnriaua,  resolved  to  cut  short  her  stay  iu  that  gay 


city,  and  to  return  at  once  to  Croft  Villa. 

"  Roger,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  the  dear,  rash  boy !— is 
so  madly  in  love  with  the  Lady  Edith  Lorraine  (she 
Iikea  to  couple  them  together,  even  to  herself),  that  if 
I  inn  not  there  to  counsel  and  to  warn  bun,  ho  may  in- 
duce her  to  elope  with  him,  while  she  is  a  minor,  and 
get  into  great  trouble ;  perhaps  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  as  I  remember  that  young  Wakefield  was,  who 
ran  away  with  a  Miss  Turner.  1  don't  think-,  even  if  he 
did,  that  the  colossal  fortune  the  old  Earl  left  her  ab- 
i -  lately  can  be  touchod;  but  I'm  not  at  all  suro  her 
father  couldn't  get  tho  marriage  dissolved,  and  my 
dear,  beautiful  Roger,  imprisoned !  Besides,  who  cau 
tell  P  Lady  Edith  can't  endure  thp  Marquis,  but  Glo- 
riana  is  quite  in  love  with  him,  and  he  has  often  been 
very  attentive  to  her.  Many  a  heart  has  been  caught  in 
the  rebound.  I  feel  I  ought  to  be  on  the  spot,  both  for 
Roger's  sake  and  Gloriana's." 

*  i£  4fc  # 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  Mrs.  Croft  and  Gloriana  were 
at  Croft  Villa.  There,  too,  Arthur  Bertram  and  Roger 
were  met.  There  Mrs.  Croft  found  them,  iu  tho  library  • 
Arthur  apparently  poring  over  a  book,  Roger  smoking  a 
c  igar  and  drinking  braudy-punoh  ;  but  both,  in  reality, 
thinking  \ol  but  one  dbject— the  Lady  Edith  Lorraine. 

Arthur  Bertram  had  not  again  presented  himself  at 
the  Castle.  The  extreme  hautcvr  and  insolence  of  the 
new  Earl's  behaviour  to  him  on  the  night  of  the  Arc, 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  enter  Edith's 
home  again.   He  could  not  forget  the  contempt  with 


which  tho  Earl  had  said  he  could  have  a  bed  in  the 
servants'  a  ttic,  implying,  as  it  did,  that  ho  looked  upon 
him  as  little  better  than  a  menial.  In  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his  grandfather, 
and  he  was  startled  at  the  effect  tho  narrative  produced 
on  the  pah-  and  quiet  old  man. 

He  started  to  his  feet  when  Arthur  mentioned  the 
Earl's  offer  of  a  bed  iu  the  servants'  attic,  and,  while 
his  primrose  face  glowed  like  fire,  and  his  pale  weak 
eyes  seemed  to  emit  phosphoric  rays  of  wrath,  he  almost 
shrieked,  clenching  his  thin  hands,  and  stamping  his 
feet— 

"  Ah!  did  he  dare  so  to  insult  one  who          But  no 

matter.  A  few  days — a  very  few  days — and  he'll  change 
his  tone.  A  bed  in  the  servants' attic,  and  for  you.'  I 
wonder  tho  God  of  Justice  did  not  strike  him  dead  on 
the  spot!  Ah!  I  have  not  forgotten  —  nay,  I  have 
hoarded  up  for  years  the  memory  of  his  insults  to  me. 
Arthur,  listen  :  I  am  a  self-made  man,  but  I  am  not  a 
low-born  man.  My  father,  once  Croft  of  Croft,  squan- 
dered his  property,  and  I  was  brought  up  in  a  charity- 
school — a  charity-school  which  my  ancestors  helped  to 
found.  I  did  not  think  it  was  known,  Arthur ;  but  that 
insolent  lad — he  was  but  a  lad  then — Wilfred  Lorraine 
— he  was  not  Lord  Hautevillo  then — taunted  me  with  it 
in  a  room  full  of  people — in  the  presence  of  my  own 
servant  he  jeered  and  flouted  at  me,  and  called  me 
'Blue-coat  hoy;'  and  I  vowed  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
I  never  forgave  him,  and  I  never  will.  And  now,  now 
has  ho  dared  to  insult  you,  and  to  offer  you  a  bed  in  his 
servants'  attic  ?  Oh !  I'm  glad  of  it — I'm  glad  of  it, 
Arthur!  Revenge  is  sweet  —  so  sweet,  so  sweet,  so 
sweet !"  And  ho  rubbed  his  thin  old  hands,  and  almost 
danced  in  his  horrible  and  unnatural  delight. 

"  Forgiveness  is  much  sweeter,  dear  grandfather," 
said  Arthur,  shocked  and  even  alarmed  at  the  unwonted 
excitement  of  the  usually  impassive,  grave,  and  profes- 
sionally dicnified  old  lawyer. 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  old  Croft;  "I'll  forgive  him 
when  I've  hadmyrevengo;  but  not  before,  Arthur — not 
before  J" 


CHAPTER  LV. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK. 

Come,  let  the  burial  rite  be  read, 
The  funeral  song  be  sung. 

Edgah  Poe. 

The  day  of  the  late  Earl's  grand  funeral  approached; 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Rockalpine,  who  felt  that 
Lord  Hauteville  ought  in  common  decency  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  him  who  had,  as  they  supposed, 
left  him  all  that  was  not  strictly  entailed,  left  no  effort 
untried  to  discover  in  what  low  haunt  of  dissipation 
this  disgrace  to  his  family  was  lurking'. 

Little  did  they  imagine  that,  while  the  Earl  had 
aetuaUj  written  to  Detectives  Meadows  and  Ferret,  to 
urge  them  to  find  out  the  hiding-place  of  his  son,  that 
son  was  lurking  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  Rockalpine 
estate.  Little — when  it  became  known  that  the  beauti- 
ful parlour-maid,  Marion  Moss,  had  secretly  left  the 
Castle — little  did  they  associate  her  departure  with  the 
continued  absence  of  their  profligate  and  self-willed  son. 

Vet  so  it  was.  Brian's  passion  for  Marion,  fostered 
by  her  strange,  fitful  behaviour,  had  grown  to  such  a 
madness,  that  even  at  such  a  time,  while  his  grandfather 
lay  yet  unburied  in  his  coffin,  the  selfish,  sensual,  and 
passionate  man  had  but  one  thought,  one  feeling,  one 
dream,  one  object  in  life — Marion!  Marion!  Marion! 

One  night,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  her  in  her 
father's  and  brother's  absence,  as  she  sat  musing  alone 
by  tho  wood  and  peat  fire,  in  the  hovel  that  had  oner 
been  Rough  Rob's.  His  cheek  was  livid,  his  eyes  were 
wild,  the  touch  of  his  hand  almost  scorched  her. 

Marion  was  very  brave,  but  even  she  was  terrified. 
There  were  none  near,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
made  her  heart  stand  still. 

It  was  a  positive  relief  to  her  when  he  took  a  parch- 
ment from  his  pocket,  and  falling  on  his  knees'  before 
her,  spread  it  out  on  her  lap. 

It  was  a  special  licence.  He  had  been  absent  for  two 
days,  and  this  had  been  his  object. 

Marion,"  he  cried,  "  I  can  live  no  longer  without 
you !  This  night — this  very  night — you  mnst  be  my 
wife;  this  night  or  never  !  If  j'ou  refuse  me,  Marion,  I 
have  another  bride  awaiting  me.  Would  you  know  her 
name,  cruel  girl  ?    Her  name  is — Death  !'' 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the  word,  dashed  tho  large 
hot  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  taking  a  pistol  from  his 
breast-pocket,  held  it  to  his  head,  and  was  about  to  fire, 
when  Marion  shrieked  aloud — 

"  No,  no,  no  ! — I  consent!  Brian,  when  you  will,  I 
will  bo  your  wife !" 

She  sauk  back  fainting  on  the  old  wooden  settle  in 
the  ingle  nook,  and  he  was  again  at  her  feet ;  again  the 
largo  teare  gushed  forth,  as  ho  covered  her  hands  with 
kisses.    At  length  he  said — 

"  Marion ,  my  love — 1113'  bride — my  wife,  all  is  arranged ! 
At  the  Mill  Cottage,  where  I  have  been  hiding,  your 
father,  Jock,  and  a  clergyman — an  old  college  friend  of 
mine — await  us.  That  must  bo  your  home — my  home, 
beloved  one,  till  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when,  by  my 
grandfather's  will,  fabulous  wealth  will  be  ours." 

Marion  started  and  turned  pale.  What  if  the  other, 
the  second  will,  should  yet  be  found  P 

Ho  read  her  thoughts,  drew  back,  and  thrust  his 
hand  in  his  breast. 


"  No !  no  !"  she  cried,  "  I  am  ready.  I  will,  go  with 
you  to  the  Mill  Cottage.  I  little  thought,"  she  added 
with  a  pout,  "  to  have  been  married  in  this  old  gown !" 

"  I  will  make  that  up  to  yon,  dear  love.  You  shall 
blaze  in  diamonds  and  white  satin,  as  the  fairest  bride 
at  the  birthday  ball." 

These  words  decided  Marion.    What  other  chance 
had  she,  of  being  "  my  lady,"  or  of  going  to  Court  P 
#  *  *  •  # 

At  the  Mill  Cottage,  in  the  presence  of  old  Kit  and 
Jock,  the  Rev.  Copal  Blackatter,  a  disreputable  hack 
parson,  joined  tho  hands  of  Brian  Lord  Hauteville, 
bachelor,  and  Marion  Moss,  spinster.  By  special  licence 
such  a  marriage  was  valid. 

The  Rev.  Copal  Blackatter,  old  Kit,  and  Jock  hurried 
away  to  get  tipsy  at  the  nearest  public-house,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Hauteville  remained  at  the  Mill  Cottage. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  MOURNER  A-LA-MODE. 

I  saw  her  last  night  at  a  party 

(The  elegant  parly  at  Mead's), 
Ami  looking  remarkably  hearty 

For  a  widow  so  young  in  her  weeds; 
Yet  I  know  she  was  suffering  sorrow 

Too  deep  for  the  tongue  to  express, 
Or  why  had  she  chosen  to  borrow 

60  much  from  tho  language  of  dress? 

Her  shawl  was  as  sable  as  night, 

And  her  gloves  were  as  dark  as  her  shawl ; 
And  her  jewels — that  flashed  in  the  light — 

Were  black  as  a  funeral  pall  ; 
Her  robo  had  the  hue  of  tho  rest, 

(How  nicely  it  fitted  her  shape !) 
And  the  griertbat  was  heaving  her  breast 

Boded  over  in  billows  of  crape  ! 

What  tears  of  vicarious  woe, 

That  else  might  have  sullied  her  face, 
Were  kindly  permitted  to  flow 

In  ripples  of  ebouy  lace ! 
While  even  her  fan,  in  its  play, 

Had  quite  a  lugubrious  scope, 
And  seemed  to  be  waving  away 

The  ghost  of  tho  angel  of  Hope  f 

Yet  rich  as  the  robes  of  a  queen. 

Was  the  sombre  apparel  she  wore ; 
I'm  certain  I  never  had  seen 

Such  a  sumptuous  sorrow  before; 
And  I  couldn' t  help  thinking  the  beauty, 

In  mourning  the  loved  and  the  lost. 
Was  doing  her  conjugal  duty 

Altogether  regardless  of  cost! 


THE  SIX  FOES  OF  THE  AIR. 

The  purest  atmosphere  ever  at  our  disposal  contains 
something  which  is  innocent  only  from  its  extreme  di- 
lution, its  minute  relative  quantity.  Carbonic  acid,  for 
instance,  is  perfectly  harmless  if  it  does  not  constitute 
more  than  one  five-hundredth  of  tho  air  we  breathe ; 
but  it  is  decidedly  injurious  if  it  amounts  to  oue  per 
cent.,  and  deadly  if  to  five. 

It  is  this  gas  which  is  often  found  at  the  bottom  of 
wells,  cisterns,  and  empty  beer-vats,  and  which  has 
proved  so  suddenly  fatal  to  those  persons  who,  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  have  descended  into  such 
places  without  having  first  lowered  into  them  a  lighted 
lamp,  to  see  if  it  would  continue  to  bum.  It  is  a  chemi- 
cal combination  of  one  volume  of  carbon  with  two  of 
oxygen,  and  is  a  constant  product  of  fermentation,  pu- 
trefaction, and  all  ordinary  combustion,  particularly  that 
of  charcoal.  It  is  constantly  issuing  from  the  lungs  and 
skin  of  every  animal ;  and  oven  plants,  although  thoy 
absorb  it  during  the  day,  emit  it  freely  duimg  tho 
night. 

It  is  this  gas  which  makes  spring  water  so  sparkling 
and  palatable,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  it  that  mahrs 
boiled  water  so  insipid.  But,  however  grateful  it  may- 
be to  the  stomach,  it  is  so  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
lungs,  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  breatho  as 
little  of  it  as  possible.  Hence  tho  importance  of 
thorough  and  constant  ventilation,  which  will  never  fail 
to  give  it  such  diffusion  as  the  requirements  of  health 
will  demand. 

Apartments  which  are  underground,  or  otherwise  so 
situated  and  contrived  as  to  favour  an  accumulation  of 
this  gas,  may  be  easily  kept  free  from  an  undue  quantity 
of  it  by  occasionally  washing  the  walls  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  lime,  which  readily  enters  into  union 
with  tho  gas,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  harmless 
substance,  common  chalk. 

I  have  now  mentioned  two  grand  methods  01  getting 
rid  of  tho  invisible  foes  of  human  health  which  may  be 
found  lurking  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  hero  is  another, 
five  times  more  deadly— carbonic  oxide,  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  one  volume  of  carbon  with  only  one  of 
oxygen.  Professor  Higgins,  of  Dublin,  desirous  of 
ascertaining  if  any  of  its  effects  were  similar  to  those 
of  nitrous  oxide  ou  being  inhaled,  prepared  some  for 
the  purpose,  and,  in  the  prosence  of  a  few  scientific 
friends,  took  three  or  four  inspirations  of  it.  He 
then  fell  suddenly  to  tho  floor,  remained  totally  insen« 
sible  for  half-an-hour,  nud  was  only  revived  by  having 
pure  oxygen  forced  into  his  lungs.  But  for  several 
days  he  continued  alarmingly  ill,  afHicted  with  vertigo, 
shivering  turns,  convul  ive  agitations,  and  excruciating 
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Headache.    Sir  Humphrey  Davy  tried  the  experiment, 


modified  \tj  dihxhn  xhe  gas -with  tw«nty-«Sve  per  cent 
of  f -11  mon  air :  haz  he  underwent  »b  ahacst  precisely 
train  of  symptoms.   It  is  not  let  a  fatul  to  the 
ainiaL  than  to  man.   A  French  chemist  ascer- 
(bat  air  eoHtsarring  four  or  fire  per  eent.  of  it 


HALF-HOURS  "WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 


wmmxGioN  .VXD  ms  cat. 
Urox  the  history  of  Whittington  some  important  light 
has  recently  been  thrown  by  uu  industrious  anti- 
quary.   He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Wiiham  Whit- 
1  to  a  sparrow,  and  one  per ;  tington,  of  Pauntley,  in  the  ccmnty  of  Gloucester, 
^  ia  to  o  minutes  to  a  fuel.  1  who  appeals  to  have  fallen  into  indift'erent  circum- 

luw  gas  is  a  product  of  incomplete  combustion,  par-  stances,  and  whose  widow  married  a  second  time  Sir 
sMsiasiy  tkat  of  charcoal,   Hence  the  double  dan~er, !  Thomas  de  Berkeley,  of  Cubberley,  whero  she  died  in 
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silver  plate  to  his  brother  "  Robert,  Lord  of  Pauntley. 
and  his  heirs." 

Whittington  was  in  every  way  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  a  valuable  example  to  successive  generations.  The 
liberal  views  which  lie  iutroduced  into  trade,  no  doubt 
did  much  to  promote  legitimate  commerce,  as  well  as  to 
show  English  merchants  the  superior  advantages  of  an 
honest  and  liberal  mode  of  trading.— Port  of  London. 


ia  a  elose  room,  of  baring  a  charcoal  Sre,  or  of  allowing 
a  candle,  or  lamp,  or  gas-right  to  smoke.  Unlike  car- 
bonic acid,  it  will  net  form  a  precipitate  with  lime ; 
tut  it  it  important  to  know,  that  in  a  free  circulation 
oi  air  it  may  not  be  generated,  aod  that  if  it  is,  it  will 
b«  ia  a  restricted  nmotrat.  Vet  this  circumstance 
should  hot  make  n*  less  rmu<3ful  of  the  utility  cf  a 
ciinauf  oi  fennel,  so  arranged  a*  to  insure  the  rapid 
and  eotuploi*  removal  from  an  apartment  of  so  delete- 
noma  a  svfcatanec. 

Fee  No.  8. — Carburetted  Hydrogen — our  common 
fliuniinating  gas — a  compound  of  carhon  and  hydrogen 
— very  convenient  and  harmless  when  properly  managed, 
bat  othenruo  just  the  reverse.  It  is  not  only  exceed- 
iagly  poison  >ue  to  brattice,  bat  if  it  happens  to  consti- 
tute mare  than  one  eleventh  of  an  atmosphere-  into 
b>htedk*.mp  is  introdneed,  it  will  explode  with 
TWlcnce.  It  is  obnonious  even  to  trees,  which 
if  the  earth  about  their  roots  gets  saturated  with 
lOttio-ulanU  are  frequently  destroyed  by  merely 
i  eoaac  in  contact  with  their  leaves.  Fortunately, 
ijnee  of  this  gas,  before  it  has  reached  the  thou- 
?*Tt  of  an  atmosphere,  may  be  readily  detected 
cnliarly  unpleasant  odour — thus  giving  timely 

0.  4. — Sulphuretted  Hydrogen — a  gaseous  com- 
T  snlphur  and  hydrogen — (apposed  to  be  identi- 
inideria,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  yellow  fever, 
r  and  ague  of  hot  climates.  It  is  a  product  of 
nwl  or  vegetable  decomposition,  particularly 
it reiKtire  stage.  It  is  soeitreiHtfiv  [  ,:-  , 
.tmoipfiere  contaminated  with  one  fifteen-hun- 
mrr  will  apeedily  destroy  a  small  bird,  one- 
;h  part  a  dog, -n  I  one  two-hnndred-and-fiftieth 

It  ia  constantly  emanating  from  sewers  and 

1.  It  was  this  gas,  arising  tVom  the  clearings 
n,  which  bad  been  earele*? It  spread  over  the 
ni  of  a  school  in  Enghnd,  that  caused  the 
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It  is  a  rapid  diaceloaxi-r  of 
t  doe*  not  constitute  more 
ue  atmosphere  of  an  apart- 
i  to  say,  when  unite<l  with 
ius  acid,  a  gas  nearly  as 
hurous  acid  is  also  formed 
I,  owing  to  its  containing  a 
t  is  the  pnngent,  sulf>cativo 
attends  the  ignil  ion  of  a 
oisrm,  it  may  sometimes  be 
infectant,  since  it  has  the 
audi  of  hydrogen  and  arn- 


c'narcoal  can  be  employed, 
•orbing  thirty-three  tit.;-- 
I  latter  sixry-hve.  Chnreonl 
ity-five  times  its' own  volume 

1  Ilvdrojfen,  a  compound  of 
mother  of  the  products  of 
jposition,  especially  at  the 

rgen  of  the  air,  which  it  is 
■mpornture,  it  ho*  a  blUllu- 
»  condition,  when  MM  at 
narshes,  and  grnveynrtls^  i; 
e  "  Jack  o  Lmtern,"  which 
itious  persons, 
rf  an  atmoaphero  contami- 
ther  combined  with  hydro- 
Barkably  prejudicial  to  the 
ilifierl  among  workmen  en- 
lucifcr  matches.   The  best 
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1373.  Richard  Whittington  was  bora  in  1850,  and  at 
an  early  age  came  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  one  Hugh  Fitzwarrcn,  a  mercer,  who 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  Gloucestershire  man.  Be- 
ing disgusted  with  the  drudgery  of  apprenticeship,  he 
essayed  to  run  away,  but  "  turned  again,"  to  his  own 
great  advantage,  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  on  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  whilst  resting  himself  on 
the  stone  cross  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill. 

The  story  of  the  cat,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
Whittington's  good  fortune,  is  known  to  every  English 
child ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  it  has  been  lately 
rescued  from  ridicule,  and  that  tradition,  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  is  often 
allowed.  Whittington  married  Alice  Fitav.arren,  his 
master's  daughter,  and,  no  doubt,  succeeded  to  his  trade. 
He  became  a  most  eminent  mercer.  The  Issue  Rolls 
show  that  he  supplied  the  wedding  frstossecHt  of  the 
Princess  Blanche,  King  Henry  IV.'s  eldest  daughter, 
on  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  also  the  wedding-dresses,  pearls,  and  cloth 
of  gold,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Phillippa, 
the  King's  daughter,  Queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
with  the  King  of  the  Romans.  He  was  also  the  Court 
banker  of  the  day,  and  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
sovereigns,  especially  to  Henry  V'.,  "  for  maintaining  the 
siege  of  Hurneur." 

Whittington,  it  is  said,  was  "thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London."  In  fact,  lie  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  four  times,  and  was  the  first  Ma  \  or  to  whom 
the  prefix  of  Lord  was  granted.  Ho  was  fir.-t  upDoiuted 
Mayor  by  the  Crown,  1397  (20  Rich.  II.), ''  in  the  place 
of  Adam  Bauiine,  who  had  gone  the  waye  ot'idl  ficshe." 
He  was  elected  -Mayor  in  the  year  following,  13!>8,  and 
ho  was  again  elected  in  1-Wo  (6  Hen.  IV.)  in  he 
was  elected  if  ember  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Lou 
don,  and  he  Was  again  elected  Lord  3Iuvor  in  1I1U 
(7Heii.  V.). 

The  popularity  of  Whittington  among  bia  fellow-citi- 
»cus  appears  to  have  arisen  as  well  from  his  public  acts 
as  from  his  private  liberality.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  nntivc  tr:ide,  and  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  freedom 
of  the  City.  He  also  made  hiiaself  very  popular  by  pro- 
ceedings which  ho  instituted  against  the  Brewers'  Com- 
pany "  for  selling  dear  ulc,''  alleging  that  they  "  had 
ridden  into  the  country,  and  forestalled  the  mai  kot,  to 
raise  its  oricc."  The  Brewers,  upon  this  information, 
were  convicted  and  lined  £20.,  aud  wei  e  or Jcred  to  he 
kept  in  the  Chainberhiiu's  custody  until  they  should  pay- 
it,  or  find  eeurity ;  to  which  "  extraordinary  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  Richard  Whittington  against  the 
Company"  the  Brewers  greatly  objected,  Bnd  refused 
"  to  make  feasts  or  breakfasts,  or  to  provide  their  yearly 
livery  during  his  mayoralty,  in  consequence  of  the 
grievous  and  great  charges  which  Richard  Whittington 
imposed  upon  thom." 

Whit!  inston,  in /net,  was  a  people's  champion,  as  well 
a*  a  royal  banker;  and  he  lent  his  pnrsc,  a.<  well  as  his 
influence, to  raise  thopeoplo  in  the  BOciol  scale.  During 
his  lifetime  he  erected  conduits  for  tho  people  at  Cripple- 
gate  and  near  Billingsgate  ;  he  founded  a  library  tor  the 
tirey  Friars'  monastery  in  Newg»ite-streot,  and  furnished 
it  with  books,  which,  at  that  time,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing,  were  extremely  costly.  He 
caused  the  compilation  of  the  "  Liber  Albus,"  u  book  of 
great  importance,  in  which  wore  entered  "  the  loadable 
customs  not  written,  bnt  wont  to  be  observed  in  tho 
City  of  London  ;"  and  he  contributed  larwly  towards 
the  erection  of  tho  library  at  Guildhall.  He  restored 
the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  which  had  p 
fallen  into  decay,  and,  by  his  i&fftraotioM  on  his  death- 
bed, ha  provided  for  tho  rebuilding  of  the  prison  of 
Newgate,  which  was  so  pestiferous  a  place  ns  to  ennse 
many  deaths ;  and  for  tho  erection  of  a  noble  set  of 
almshouses  at  Highgate,  v. hich  l>ear  his  dame.  It  is 
stated  of  him  that,  iu  his  last  mayoralty,  K  ing  ileury  V. 
and  Qnecn  Catharine  dined  with  him  in  the  City,  when 
WhiUinghain  canted  n  tiro  to  be  lighted  of  precious 
Woods,  mixed  with  cinnamon  and  other  gpietfS,  and  that, 
faking  nil  the  bonds,  given  him  by  the  King  for  money 
'ent,  amounting  to  no  less  than  £rH),00O,  he  threw  them 
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into  tho  fire  and  burnt  them;  theroby  freeing  his  Sove- 
reign from  his  debts.  The  King,  >ixtoniaii«2  at  siw  u  a 
»,  exclaimed,  "  Burely,  nover  had  SciiW  Snob  u 
to  which  AVIiit  tington,  with  courtly  gallantry, 
Surely,  Sire^  never  had  subject,  such  a  King.'' 
hiUingtou  lived  in  a  hou->o  iu  1  Fart-street,  "four 
doors  from  ilaik-liine,  up  a  guteway."  The  rcidence, 
Which  was  a  very  handsomo  oik?,  existed  till  a  recent 
period,  IP-  died  in  1427,  aged  73.  lb-  v::\:i  buried  iii 
tho  church  of  St.  Michael,  PatciTiOBter  fiojnl,  to  which 
he  had  been  :i  liberal  benefactor,  and  where  his  w  ile 
had  hi  •■!!  pi'<;vioUi-ly  intevred.  lie  had  no  children  |  and 
the  bulk  of  his  estates  lie  left  to  his  executors,  to  bo  laid 
out  in  purpose*  of  chnrity  and  in  eouiplcting  tho  works 
ho  bad  commenced.   He  left-hin  collnr  of  fsH  nnd  fomc 


WOMEN  IN  PRISON. 
Some  revelations  have  lately  been  made  of  the  lives  of 
criminal  women  in  prison,  by  the  Matron  of  one  of  our 
gaols  ;  and  it  would  seem  from  these,  that  the  two  undy- 
ing passions  of  the  female  mind  are  vanity  and  "temper." 

I'o  begin  with  the  hour  when  the  sentenced  woman 
sets  her  foot  within  the  iron  gates,  her  vanity  is  a  much 
greater  torment  to  all  concerned  in  her  discipline  than 
any  coxcombery  on  the  part  of  her  brethren  iu  iniquity, 
save  they  be  Chinese  enamoured  of  their  pig-tails. 
She  hates  to  have  the  prison  toilet  made,  the  first 
operation  of  which  is  cutting  off  her  hair.    She  will 
scream,  will  go  into  fits,  or,  if  a  married  woman,  when 
even  sixty  years  of  age,  stoutly  insist  that  her  hair  is 
her  good  man's  property,  and  that  the  law  has,  there- 
fore, no  claim  on  it.  •  The  Matron  illustrates  this  force 
of  feminine  vanity  by  some  curious  and  furious  ex- 
amples.   One  of  the  women  under  her  charge  would 
make  the  prison  attire  fashionable  and  becoming  by  a 
ceaseless  exerciso  of  headstrong  ingenuity.  If  the"waiiit 
of  the  gown  was  short  overnight,  before  the  moniinn- 
Mary  Ann  Ball  had  torn  or  tortured  it  into  the  propoi^ 
tion  of  the  mode.    So,  too  with  the  cap,  or  tho  bonnet. 
By  tearing  down  the  wires  from  tho  screen  before  her 
window,  this  semi-savage  coquette  managed  to  supply 
the  want  of  whalebone,  and  it  was  only  on  her  fainting 
in  chapel  that  bo  original  a  method  of  tight-lacing  was 
discovered.    The  wire  window-guards  atMillbank  were 
thenceforth  abolished.    Yet  this  creature  is  described 
as  tho  worst  fury  (save  one)  that  ever  passed  under  our 
Matron's  notice— one  who,  when  her  passions  had  the 
mastery,  smashed,  tore,  kicked,  bit,  and  struggled  with 
the  men  brought  in  to  convey  her  to  the  aark  cell 
(which  is  the  frequent  lot  of  such  rebels),  strewing  the 
way  with  tufts  of  whisker,  uniform-buttous,  and  other 
masculine  appendages.    Wliile  on  tho  subject  of  adorn- 
ment, we  may  note  that  tallow,  to  sleek  down  the 
cropped  hair,  is  a,  possession  generally  coveted,  and 
stolen  with  every  possible  artifice  of  euunine; ;  and  that 
prison-rouge  can  be  made  by  such  as  know  how,  the 
recipe  being,  to  pick  out  the  red  threads  from  Ulc  bUui 
of  which  convict  shirts  are  made,  and  then,  by  sonking 
them  in  water,  to  got  up  the  enviable  and  envied  bloom. 
What  is  Madame  Rachel's  proudly-vaunted  "  Rock  Dew 
of  Sahara,"  as  compared  wiMi  this  ?  Tho  iiifuviato  con- 
stancy of  vanity  like  this  is  almost  tcrriblo  in  its  gro- 
tesqueuess. 

"  Breaking  out,"  as  the  prison  jargon  hath  it,  seems 
to  bo  u  moro  irresistible  disease  among  women  than  men, 
if  our  Matron  may  be  trusted.  The  monotony  of  silent 
life  or  steady  work  is  not  to  be  endured  by  theso  luck- 
less beings,  who,  failing  better  variety,  solace  their 
appetite  for  change  by  demolishing  windows,  destroy- 
ing blankets,  if  they  be  strong,  rending  away  portions 
of  wall  and  floor  and  ceiling,  with  the  distinct  fore- 
knowledge that  such  self-indulgence  will  draw  down 
on  thom  immediate  and  increased  severity  of  restraint. 
Bee  on  and  persuasion  provo  too  weak  to  avert  theso 
fren/.ies,  which  seem  almost  irresistible,  even  in  the 
cases  of  criminals  who  (r.  <  is  not  uncommon)  may  enter- 
tain nn  animal  sort  of  fidelity  and  gratitude  towards 
somo  temperately  kind  and  'humane  matron.  They 
will  even  warn  her  of  tho  coming  hurricane  beforehand'; 
aud  sometimes  entreat  to  bo  removed  into  safe  coercion, 
out  of  reach  of  their  insane  propensity.  Tho  most 
generous  and  firm  patience,  we  are  assured,  is  insnfti- 
ciont  to  grapple  with  tho  outbursts  of  this  tremendous 
gaol-fever. 


Wklmnoton's  Cn.vnrnES.— Tho  Duke  used  to  com- 
am,  iii  his  private  letters,  of  tho  endless  begging  ap- 
plicatiane  that  were  made  to  him,  and  of  tho  spirit 
which  seemed  to  suggest  them,  as  thus  :— "  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  cu'.-ious  thai,  every  blackguard  beggar,  mnle 
or  female,  no  mafcfe*  of  what  country,  considers  it  tho 
right  of  each  to  demand  money  from  me  ;  and  that  every 
lady  or  gentleman,  whether  1  am  acquainted  with  them 
or  not,  considers  that  he  his  a  right  to  demand  the 
service  of  my  power  and  influence  iu  favour  of  somo 
relatich  of  the  writer  ;  or  that,  if  I  have  any  office,  or 
advantage,  or  benefit,  iu  my  gift  or  at  my  disposal,  tho 
applicant  Considers  himself  as  exceedingly  ill-treated  if 
I  do  not  dispose  of  tho  same  as  ho  desires.  I  am  certain 
fchabit  is  generally  understood  that  1  am  a  good-natured 
rahh  who  will  do  atiythlne  ;  nud  that,  moreover,  I  havo 
been  highly  rt- w:< riled.  :> ml  am  still  in  the  public  service, 
nm\  that  everything  1  have  belongs  to  tho  public;  as 
certainly  would  bo  the  ease  if  I  were  an  emancipated 
slave.    I.  cannot,  otherwise  account  for  the  demands 


made 


upon  me. 


Ahot 


lor  little  anecdote,  illustrative 
of  the  sumo  fact,  mny  not  be  uninteresting.  Mr.  Ax- 
bnthnot.  went  one  morning  into  the  Duke's  room,  and 
found  him  stuffing  a  handful  of  bank-notes  into  several 
envelopes.  "  What  are  you  doing,  Duke?"  "Doing!' 
Doing  what,  I  am  obliged  to  do  every  day.  It  would 
talcs  tho  wealth  of  tho  Indies;  to  meet  nil  tho  domnn<i<; 
that  arc  mwlo  upon  mo," 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Thb  American  Bible  Society  have  distributed  in  the  anny 
and  navy  650,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  since  the  war  broke 
out. 

Mr.  Rcssell  is  preparing  for  publication  his  American 
letters  in  the  Times,  supplemented  by  passages  from  his  diary 
and  later  reflections. 

Sunday  Labour.— It  is  said  that  70,000  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen are  employed  on  the  Sunday  on  railways,  24,000  in 
connection  with  omnibuses  and  cabs,  and  100,000  on  canals 
andjiiavigable  rivers. 

Women  fob  thb  Colonies.  —  The  fine  screw  steamship 
TynemouVt  has  just  left  Dartmouth  with  sixty  young  women, 
sent  out  by  Miss  Rye  and  the  London  Committee  for  Pro- 
moting Female  Emigration  to  the  Colonies. 

Education  in  America.— An  idea  of  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  America  may  be  formed  from  this  fact.  There  are 
166,226  children  who  daily  attend  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  number  of  teachers  is  1,548.  Of 
these,  1,368  are  women,  and  only  180  men. 

A  curious  fact  lately  occurred  at  Downton,  showing  how 
few  individuals  are  required  to  connect  distant  periods  of 
history  with  the  present  time.  Last  week  a  man  was  buried 
in  that  parish  whose  father  was  born  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  and  that  father  livod  in  three  centuries,  having  been 
born  in  1698  and  died  in  1801. 

The  New  York  "Directory"  made  its  first  appearance 
In  1786,  and  contained  302  names.  It  has  been  continued 
every  year  since  that  date,  and  has  gradually  and  most  pro- 
digiously thickened.  In  1861  it  contained  152,825  names,  and 
this  year,  in  spite  of  the  war,  it  has  not  gone  back,  but  re- 
gisters 153,186  names. 

Fbbnch  Paper  in  the  Exhibition. — The  Fronch  paper- 
makers  have  made  a  far  more  satisfactory  appearance  than 
the  British ;  and  anyone,  after  a  stroll  through  their  court, 
will  be  able  to  come  to  a  veiy  fair  judgment  concerning  the 
peculiarities  and  excellence  of  French  paper.  In  France, 
linen  rags  appear  to  take  the  place  of  cotton  in  England, 
and  the  average  quality  of  the  paper  is  therefore  higher ;  but 
in  the  commoner  kinds  of  printing  papers,  such  as  are  used 
for  our  newspapers,  France  cannot  compete  with  England. 

Women  in  Workhouses. — In  March  oflast  year  there  were 
39,073  adult  females  in  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales, 
an'dthis  classification  of  them  can  be  given: — 10,644  were 
women  or  girls  who  had  misconducted  themselves,  and 
among  these  were  470  idiotic  or  weak-minded  single  women, 
but  wfth  a  child  or  children ;  5,160  other  women  and  girls 
were  imbecile,  idiotic,  or  weak-minded ;  19,182  were  respecta- 
ble women  and  girls  who  were  inmates  of  a  workhouse  gene- 
rally on  account  of  age,  bodily  infirmities,  or  illness,  only 
2,267  being  able-bodied;  2,389  were  married  women  deserted 
by  their  husbands,  or  with  their  husbands  in  gaol ;  and  1,698 
were  married  women  with  their  husbands  also  in  the  work- 
house. 

Jenny  Lind's  Charity  Singing. — The  three  oratorio  per- 
formances lately  given  by  Mr.  and  Mme.  Goldschmidt  (Jenny 
Lind),  after  deducting  the  expenses,  produced  the  following 
results  -.—Messiah,  £900  12«.  ;  The  Creation,  £899  14s.  Id. ; 
Elijah,  £883  16».  2d. :  total,  £2,684  2s.  9d.  The  net  proceeds 
of  The  Creation  have  been  paid  to  the  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion at  Brompton ;  of  the  Elijah,  divided  equally  between  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Female  Musicians.  The  profits  arising  from  the 
performance  of  The  Messiah  were  distributed  in  the  following 
manner : — To  the  Rector  of  Lambeth  Society  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  Needlewomen,  £150;  to  Miss  Stanley's  Estab- 
lishment, York-street,  Westminster,  £160 ;  and  £600  12».  to 
the  Institution  for  Needlewomen,  Hinde-street,  Manchester- 
square. 

Financial  Pbospbcts  op  the  International  Exhibition. 
— The  total  sum  required  to  clear  all  expenses  of  every  kind 
connected  with  the  building,  and,  in  fact,  to  wind  up  the 
whole  affair  with  satisfaction  to  everyone,  and  probably 
leave  a  balance  of  some  few  hundreds  in  hand,  is  £545,000. 
This  is  including  the  £100,000  still  to  be  given  to  Messrs. 
Kelk  and  Lucas,  the  contractors.  The  problem  is,  will  any- 
thing; like  this  sum  be  raised  ?  The  answer  appears  to  be, 
that  if  matters  go  on  to  the  close  as  poorly  as  they  did  for 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  shilling  days,  still  everything  wiU 
be  paid,  but  Kelk  and  Lucas  will  only  receive  £29,000  out  of 
their  £100,000.  If  the  receipts  go  on  as  they  are  doing  now, 
everyone  will  be  paid  in  full,  and  some  £10,000  remain  in 
hand ;  but  if  they  advance,  as  the  traffic-managers  of  rail- 
ways say  they  will  do,  the  Commissioners  will  wind  up 
triumphantly  with  some  £70,000  or  £80,000  in  hand.  With 
good  weather  the  chances  seem  in  favour  of  the  last  of  these 
views. 

The  Futube  Princess  of  Wales. — The  choice  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  with  regard  to  the  future  partner  of  his  fortunes,  is, 
at  the  best,  but  very  limited,  as  the  Protestant  royal  houses 
of  Europe  comprise  only  some  of  the  petty  German  states, 
and  those  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark ;  and  public 
opinion  seems  strongly  guided  towards  a  princess  of  the 
royal  house  of  Denmark  as  the  future  Princess  of  Wales. 
This  lady— the  Princess  Alexandra  Caroline  Mary  Charlotte 
Louisa  Julia  of  Denmark— is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Denmark,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  She  was  born  on  the  1st  of  December,  1844,  and 
is  the  second  of  a  family  of  six  children.  Her  mother  is  the 
Princess  Louisa  Wihelmina,  of  Hesse  Cassel,  born  in  1817. 
The  present  King  of  Denmark,  Frederick  Charles  Christian 
VII.,  son  of  Christian  VIII.,  has  been  twice  married,  and 
divorced  in  both  case6  without  leaving  any  issue.  In  1800, 
the  present  king's  grandfather,  Frederick  VI.,  who  was  vir- 
tually, though  not  actually,  then  king,  joined  the  northern 
league,  formed  by  Paul  1 .  and  Napoleon,  against  England ; 
but  the  Danish  fleet  received  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Lord  Nelson :  after  which  a  convention  procured  peace  for 
the  country  till  1807,  when  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by 
the  English.  The  disasters  of  Napoleon  in  Russia  obliged 
Frederick  VI.  to  make  peace  with  England,  though  he  re- 
mained neutral  until  1814,  when  he  joined  the  coalition. 
England  has  already  been  connected  with  the  royal  house  of 
Denmark  in  more  than  one  instance.  Frederick  V.  married, 
as  his  first  wife,  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II. ;  and  Chris- 
tian VII.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1766,  contracted 
a  marriage  with  the  unfortunate  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of 
George  HI.,  whom  he  afterwards,  while  labouring  under  a 
severe  malady,  which  frequently  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  reason,  arrested  and  confined,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Queen  Dowager.  The  princess  to  whom  the  hope  of  Eng- 
land's throne  is  about  to  ally  himself,  is  consequently  already 
a  cousin  of  his  own,  he  being  the  great  grand-nephew  of  the 
latter  lady,  and  great-great-grand-nephew  of  the  former. 


THE  JESTER 

Two  lovers,  like  two  armies,  generally  get  along  quietly 
enough  till  they  are  engaged. 

Let  your  thoughts  blaze  away  before  you,  and  then  you 
can  blaze  away  in  words. 

An  army  should  always  be  ready  for  marching  orders  by 
keeping  itself  in  marching  order. 

Wb  have  in  a  bottle  at  our  office  a  small  quantity  of  water 
taken  from  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

Peace  can  do  a  good  deal  toward  making  a  gentleman, 
but  war  is  more  likely  to  finish  him. 

A  down-east  paper  wants  to  know  if  a  man  with  wooden 
legs  can  be  considered  a  foot-passenger  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  October  and  November? 
With  October  the  leaves  fall ;  with  November  the  fall  leaves. 

The  man  who  plays  at  once  on  the  trump  of  fame  and  the 
horn  of  a  dilemma,  got  his  first  ideas  of  music  on  hearing  a 
haycock  crow,  whilst  tying  a  knot  in  a  cord  of  wood. 

A  lady  asked  a  pupil  at  a  public  examination  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, "  What  was  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees  ?  "  "  Eating 
camels,  marm,"  quickly  replied  the  child.  She  had  read  that 
the  Pharisees  "  strained  at  gnats  and  swallowed  camels." 

Mrs.  Partington  says  she  has  got  a  romantic  affection  in 
her  shoulders,  the  neurology  in  her  head,  and  the  embargo 
in  the  region  of  the  jocular  vein — and  all  from  opening  the 
window  to  throw  a  bottle  at  a  couple-of  belligerent  cats  on 
the  shed. 

A  common-councilman,  mounted  on  his  nag,  asked  the 
other  day,  at  the  turnpike  in  Mile  End-road,  if,  as  a  common. 
councilman,  he  had  not  a  right  to  pass  without  paying? 
"Yes,"  replied  the  turnpike-man,  archly,  "you  may  pass 
yourself,  but  you  must  pay  for  your  horse." 

One  to  Jack. — A  surgeon  aboard  a  ship  of  war  used  to 
prescribe  salt-water  for  his  patients  in  all  disorders.  Having 
sailed  one  evening  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  he  happened,  by 
some  mischance,  to  be  drowned.  The  captain,  who  had 
heard  of  the  disaster,  asked  of  the  tar  next  day  if  he  had 
heard  anything  of  the  doctor.  "Yes,"  answered  Jack,  after 
a  turn  of  his  quid,  "he  was  drowned  last  night  in  his  medi- 
cine chest.*1 

AticiioNEBEiNG  Schaps. — Forlidding :  Everything  is  of  use. 
Even  a  for-bidding  countenance  is  of  use  to  an  auctioneer. 
Meat:  An  auctioneer  was  selling  meat  at  a  butcher's  shop. 
"  This  piece  of  meat  is  going,"  thundered  he.  "  Bless'd  if 
I'd  have  it,"  said  a  sailor;  "I  like  my  meat  fresh,  at  all 
events."  Squinting:  A  man  who  squints  should  never  attend 
an  auction.  A  nod  to  an  acquaintance  might  get  him  an 
involuntary  purchase.  Words :  "  What  shall  I  say  for  this?" 
asked  an  auctioneer.  "  Say  it's  dear  a  t  any  price,  and  you'll 
say  the  truth,"  said  a  bystander. 

 ♦  

HOME  HINTS 

Cleaning  Bedsteads. — Bedsteads  may  be  freed  from  ver- 
min by  brushing  them  over  in  the  cracks  with  a  mixture 
formed  of  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  half 
a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  any 
spirit,  such  as  strong  gin  or  whiskey.  This  effectually  pre- 
vents their  harbouring.  It  is  excessively  poisonous  ;  but  its 
smell  will  prevent  its  being  swallowed  accidentally.  A  label 
should,  however,  be  affixed. 

Do  not  Neglect  the  Kitchen. — Girls,  don't  be  ashamed 
to  learn  how  to  do  housework.  Learn  all  you  can,  and  be  as 
proficient  as  you  can,  in  every  accomplishment,  science,  and 
department  of  knowledge — especially  in  the  useful  and  social 
— but  by  all  that  you  prize  most  on  earth,  a  happy  home,  do 
not  neglect  the  all-important  part  of  every  woman's  educa- 
tion, the  proper  management  of  a  household.  Whatever 
your  station,  do  not  neglect  any  portion  of  the  kitchen  ap- 
prenticeship necessary  to  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
housekeeping.  None  know  how  to  command  so  well  as 
those  who  have  first  learned  to  serve.  Learn  to  do — then 
you  will  know  how  to  direct. 

Something  abovt  the  Hair. — God  covered  the  skull  with 
haii-.  Some  people  shave  it  off.  Mischievous  practice.  It 
exposes  the  brain.  God  covered  a  part  of  man's  face  with 
hair.  Some  people  shave  it  off.  Mischievous  practice.  It 
exposes  the  throat  and  lungs — the  eyes,  likewise,  say  wise 
physiologists.  Men  become  bald.  Why?  Because  they 
wear  close  hats  and  caps  !  Women  are  never  bald,  except 
by  disease.  They  do  not  wear  close  hats  and  caps.  Men 
never  lose  a  hair  below  where  the  hat  touches  the  head,  not 
if  they  have  been  bald  twenty  years.  The  close  cap  holds 
the  heat  and  perspiration.  Thereby  the  hair  glands  become 
weak ;  the  hair  falls  out.  What  will  restore  it  ?  Nothing, 
after  the  scalp  becomes  shiny.  But  if  in  process  of  falling 
out,  or  recently  lost,  the  following  is  best : — Wash  the  head 
freely  with  cold  water  once  or  twice  a  day.  Wear  a  tho- 
roughly ventilated  hat.  This  is  the  best  means  to  arrest  the 
loss  and  restore  what  is  susceptible  of  restoration.  What 
will  beautify  a  woman's  hair  ?  Whatever  will  invigorate  the 
hair  glands.  Oils  and  most  other  applications  debilitate  the 
hair  glands.  Cold  water  is  best.  At  first  the  head  looks  like 
a  witch.  But  after  a  few  weeks  it  makes  the  hair  luxuriant. 
By  the  persistant  use  of  cold  water,  I  have  seen  thin,  poor 
hair,  become  rich  and  curly.  Only  the  part  of  the  hair  next 
the  scalp  should  be  wet.   it  must  be  thoroughly  dried. 

 *  

RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

The  Wife's  Right  to  the  Keys. — Among  the  Danes  and 
Northmen,  the  wife  had  a  right  to  her  husband's  keys,  and 
might  actually,  if  he  refused  to  give  them  up,  bring  an  action 
against  him.  Under  Canute,  this  privilege  was  extended  to 
England,  and  married  women  acquired  a  right  to  have  a 
store-room,  chest,  and  cup-board  of  their  own,  of  which  they 
kept  the  key. 

Tipsy  Clergy  Penances. — Drunkenness  was  sadly  com- 
mon among  our  ancestors,  and  most  especially  the  Danish 
branch  of  tiiem.  Some  curious  ordinances  were  made 
against  the  practice  Thus,  a  bishop  who  was  drunk  to 
vomiting,  while  administering  the  Holy  Sacrament,  was  con- 
demned to  fast  ninety  days.  Again,  one  who  was  so  intoxi- 
cated while  administering  it  as  to  drop  the  sacred  elements 
into  the  fire  or  into  a  river,  was  required  to  chant  a  hundred 
psalms  as  a  penance ;  and  all  bishops  who  were  "  constantly 
and  deliberately  drunk"  were  degraded  from  their  office. 
Of  course,  the  laity  were  more  mildly  dealt  with,  and  to 
get  "drunk  to  vomiting"  in  honour  of  Christmas-day,  or 
Easter,  or  a  saint,  was  even  laudable.  Theodore,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  first  tried  to  check  drunkenness  among 
the  clergy,  defined  a  man  as  drunk  "  when  his  mind  is  quite 
changed,  his  tongue  stutters,  his  eyes  are  disturbed,  he  has 
vertigo  in  the  head,  with  distension  of  stomach,  followed  by 
pain. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Lady  Temple,  of  Stow,  died  in  1666,  having  given  birth  to 
four  sons  and  nine  daughters,  and  lived  to  see  seven  hun- 
dred descendants ! 

Thb  Chinese  and  thb  English. — Compared  with  the  Chi- 
nese, whose  authentic  history  dates  back  forty  centuries,  we 
English  and  our  civilisation  are  but  of  yesterday.  Forty 
centuries  ago — when  our  forefathers  clothed  in  wild  beasts" 
skins,  housed  in  caves  or  rude  huts,  and  lived  by  the  chase 
of  wild  animals — the  Chinese  knew  how  to  calculate  eclipses, 
were  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  earth,  even  to  its  ob- 
lateness,  possessed  telescopes  and  celestial  spheres,  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  magnetic  needle  and  gunpowder,  and  were  no 
mean  cultivators  of  the  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and  painting, 
while  agriculture  had  obtained  among  them  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  scarcely  surpassed  by  our  England  in  this  nine- 
teenth century.  No  people  in  the  world  have  so  reliable  a 
history  as  the  Chinese.  Their  records,  for  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years  back,  are  unchallenged.  Those  two  thousand 
years  include  for  the  Chinese  no  "dark  age,"  like  that  which 
intervened  between  the  light  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  mo- 
dern European  civilisation.  During  the  whole  period  they 
were  highly  civilised,  possessing  always  a  numerous  and 
accomplished  class  of  men  of  letters. 

Who  Made  the  Pbers. — Henry  VIII.  raised  the  number  to 
51  temporal  peers,  and  Elizabeth  created  7  more.  Under 
the  Stuarts,  the  Upper  House  was  recruited  from  the  country 
gentlemen  and  lawyers.  James  I.  made  98,  Charles  I.  130, 
Charles  II.  137,  and  James  II.  11  new  peers.  After  the 
Revolution,  William  III.  summoned  36  and  Anne  47  new 
peers.  When  Lord  Oxford  appointed  12  new  peers,  he  was 
accused  of  having  unconstitutionally  strengthened  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  George  I. 
proposed,  in  1719,  to  close  the  peerage,  and  only  allow  the 
king  to  create  new  peers  when  a  family  died  out.  This 
measure  was  well  adapted  to  convert  the  nobility  into  a 
caste,  and  reduce  England  to  an  imitation  of  the  Swedish, 
Venetian,  and  Polish  oligarchies.  The  Bill  was,  therefore, 
rejected.  At  a  later  date,  the  House  of  Hanover  made  a 
most  extensive  use  of  its  sacred  prerogative.  George  I. 
created  60,  George  II.  90,  new  peers,  From  1761  to  1821, 
388  persons  were  raised  to  the  peerage;  from  1700  to  1821, 
667.  George  IV.  created  69,  William  IV.  55,  and  Queen 
Victoria,  up  to  1857,  60  new  peerages. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Coffbe-Cup  Barometer. — M.  Sauvageon,  of  Valence, 
has  studied  the  different  phenomena  which  are  produced  in 
a  cup  of  coffoe  when  the  sugar  is  put  into  it,  and  tho  result 
of  those  observations  transforms  the  cup  into  a  barometer. 
"  If,  in  sweetening  your  coffee,"  says  M.  Sauvageon,  "you 
allow  your  sugar  to  dissolve  without  stirring  the  liquid,  the 
globules  of  air  contained  in  the  sugar  will  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  If  these  globules  form  a  frothy  mass,  remain- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  cup,  it  is  an  indication  of  duration  of 
fine  weather;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  froth  forms  a  ring 
round  the  sides  of  the  cup,  it  is  a  sign  of  heavy  rain ;  variable 
weather  is  implied  by  the  froth  remaining  stationary,  but 
not  exactly  in  the  centre." 

Painting  uroN  Pottery. — The  admirer  of  painted  pottery, 
not  being  a  chemist,  little  knows  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  painting  has  to  bo  accomplished.  The  artist  in  oil  or 
water  colours,  operating  upon  canvas  or  paper,  sees  bia 
colours  all  before  him.  He  lays  on  these  colours  as  he  wishes 
them  to  remain.  Less  favourable  are  the  conditions  under 
which  an  enamel  or  porcelain  painter  works.  He  has  to 
paint  away — so  to  speak— in  the  dark ;  not  one  of  the  colours 
he  lays  on  is  such  as,  after  burning,  it  will  be.  His  pigments 
at  the  moment  of  laying  on  are  either  no  pigments  at  all,  or 
their  colours  are  very  different  to  what  they  will  be  when  tho 
labours  of  his  pencil  are  committed  to  the  furnace.  These 
being  the  conditions  under  which  he  prosecutes  his  art,  the 
wonder  is,  that  the  tints  ultimately  produced  are  so  true  to 
nature.  Even  on  canvas  or  paper,  flesh-painting  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all.  On  ceramic  ware  the  difficulties  of  flesh- 
painting  are,  of  course,  much  greater;  nevertheless,  tho 
results  leave  but  little  to  be  desired,  if  a  competent  artist 
have  been  employed. 

— — ♦  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

A  bad  old  age  is  death  without  death's  quiet. 
Temper  is  so  good  a  thing  that  we  should  never  lose  it. 
The  purest  heart  is  that  which  dares  to  call  itself  impure. 
Persons  often  lack  courage  to  appear  as  good  as  they 
really  are. 

It  is  wholly  impossible  for  a  man  to  see  unless  ho  has  a 
beam  in  his  eye. 

Genius,  from  an  elevation  far  above  us,  launches  forth  new 
stars  into  the  firmament  of  mind. 

Few  things  are  so  shocking  as  the  hard  verity  of  Death 
swept  by  the  rustling  masquerade  of  Life. 

The  sim  and  death  cannot  be  steadily  gazed  at— the  former 
because  it  is  too  bright ;  the  latter  because  it  is  too  dark. 

A  stcpid  logician  takes  refuge  in  obscurity.  The  shal- 
lowest pond,  if  turbid,  has  depth  enough  for  a  goose  to  hido 
its  head  in. 

He  is  the  man  of  power  who  controls  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  his  mind,  and  turns  to  good  account  the  worst  acci- 
dents of  fortune. 

Charity  is  never  lost ;  it  may  be  of  no  service  to  those  it 
is  bestowed  on,  yet  it  ever  does  a  work  of  beauty  and  grace 
upon  the  heart  of  the  giver. 

Only  two  sorts  of  persons  are  worth  being  intimate  with 
—those  by  whom  something  may  be  got,  and  those  from 
whom  something  may  be  learned. 

It  seems  strange  that  we  of  the  present  age  are  constantly 
praising  that  past  age  which  our  fathers  abused,  and  abusing 
the  present  age  which  our  children  will  praise. 

The  greatest  men  are  not  always  in  the  most  exalted 
offices.  It  is  often  with  men  as  with  building-stones ;  the 
greater  they  are,  the  harder  it  is  to  elevate  them  to  high 
positions. 

TnE  world's  travellers  may  as  well  understand  that, 
although  it  may  sometimes  be  their  duty  to  deviate  from  the 
beaten  footpath,  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  heing  torn  by  the 
briars. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"  BOSK  A  MPT." 

Twilight  tu  closing  in— the  gammer  twilight,  that 
yield*  to  speedily  to  niffht— and  Sir  Melchior  Grango 
•at  in  ku  gorgeously  famished  drawing-room,  amid  tho 
■hadowf  that  elosea  noiselessly  around  him. 

He  had  not,  then,  left  England  for  Paris  ? 

Wo ;  the  occurrence*  of  the  last  few  weeks,  since  the 
painfal  interview  in  which  Lady  Grace  do  L'Olme  re- 
maed  hia  band,  had  been  sufficiently  singular  to  induce 
him  to  titer  hi*  intentions. 

Circumstances  had  occurred  to  nil  him  with  uneasi- 
ness; and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  him  with  the 
determination  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  certain  mys- 
teries which  he  could  not  understand. 

And  the  longer  he  waited,  the  more  urgent  became 
the  necessity  for  him  to  continue  to  wait. 

The  incentive  to  action  on  the  part  of  Sir  Melchior 


Grange  had,  for  years  past,  been  his  love — we  may  al- 
moet  call  it,  his  adoration — of  Lady  Grace.  From  the 
first  he  had  entertained  the  idea  that  sho  cared  for  him. 
lie,  in  fact,  made  the  mistake  bo  easily  fallen  into, 
of  regarding  warm  friendship  and  ardent  esteem  as 
warmer  and  very  different  passions.  More  than  onco 
Lidy  Grace  had  striven  to  undeceive  him,  but  to  little 
effect. 

There  might  be  difficulties  in  the  way — obstacles  to 
the  free  course  of  love,  ho  would  admit ;  but  that,  were 
these  removed,  Lady  Grace  would  incline  to  his  Buit, 
waa  his  fixed  conviction. 

Her  recent  explicit  refusal  did  Dot  even  convince  him 
that  his  suit  was  hopeless. 

What  shook  his  faith  moro  than  anything  was  tho 
sudden  appearance  of  Aurelia  upon  tho  scene,  and  tho 
mysterious  silence  which  Lady  Grace  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  her.  The  affair  of  tho  actor  followed  imme- 
diately upon  it,  and  aroused  suspicions  in  Sir  Melchior' s 
mind  which  he  could  not  stifle.  In  tho  state  of  mind 
which  these  suspicions  induced,  ho  had  not  been  able  to 
rent,  but  had  wandered  about  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Lady  Grace's  mansion  at  all  hours,  thus,  almost  in- 
voluntarily, playing  tho  spy  upon  what  transpired 
there. 

In  this  way  he  had  discovered  that  the  actor  was  not 


there  in  tho  character  of  a  lover,  so  far  as  Lady  Grace 
was  concerned — though  her  conduct  in  regard  to  him 
needed  explanation  which  he  had  not  then  received — 
but  that  it  was  as  Amelia's  lover  that  the  man  abused 
tho  hospitality  extended  to  him. 

Having  convinced  himself  of  this,  Sir  Melchior  re- 
solved, for  her  ladyship's  sake,  to  keep  an  observant  eye 
on  what  might  transpire  ;  and  ho  it  was  who,  on  a  cer- 
tain memorable  night,  watched  Horaco  Grevillo  drop 
from  tho  window  of  his  sick-room  and  go  forth  into 
the  night,  with  a  view  of  making  arrangements  for  tho 
sham  marriage  which  afterwards  took  place. 

It  was  Sir  Melchior  who  tracked  Ins  footsteps,  aud 
whose  presenco  on  the  road  so  overwhelmed  him  with 
terror;  through  the  knight's  influence,  also,  the  insen- 
sible man  was  conveyed  to  the  inn  from  which  ho  mado 
his  escape. 

For  that  step  Sir  Melchior  was  not  prepared,  nnd  it 
threw  him  off  the  scent ;  but  he  gained  it  again  on  tho 
night  of  tho  secret  marriage,  which  ceremony  he  wit- 
nessed— having  bribed  tho  ostler  to  that  end — from  the 
roof  of  the  coach-house.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
ho  it  was  who  subsequently  warned  both  Horace  Gre- 
villo and  Aurelia  of  tho  consequences  which  might 
chruo  from  a  persistence  in  the  course  they  had  adopted. 

These  matters  formed  the  subject  of  Sir  Mclchior's 
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reflections  as  he  sat  among  the  twilight  shadows,  and 
one  subject  especially  occupied  his  thoughts. 

"  This  sudden  departure  for  Scotland,"  he  said, "the 
motive  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  may  save 
us  from  present  consequences ;  but  it  is  my  duty — I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty — to  acquaint  Lady  Grace  with 
what  has  passed.  That  actor  fellow  did  not  take  such  a 
step  without  good  reason ;  he  either  intends  to  ruin  the 
girl,  or  he  has  gono  through  this  sham  marriage — in 
the  validity  of  which  the  girl  no  doubt  believes  —  to 
secure  her  until  an  opportunity  occurs  for  a  real  mar- 
riage, and  substantial  claims  on  the  property  to  which 
Aurolia  will  no  doubt  become  tho  heiress.  Clearly,  I 
must  interfere — but  how  ?"  <• 

There  was  a  natural  delicacy  on  his  part  about  ap- 
proaching Lady  Grace  on  this  subject,  seeing  that  he 
was  even  yet  ignorant  of  the  precise  relations  existing 
between  her  ladyship,  the  actor,  and  the  young  lady 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  save 

This  caused  him  to  hesitate. 

And  while  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  Sir  Melchior 
suddenly  looked  up  and  started  from  his  seat. 
He  was  not  alone  ! 

Tho  room  had  been  entered — whether  through  the 
window  from  the  terrace  without,  or  from  the  door,  he 
could  not  tell— by  a  stranger  who  now  stood  before  him 
in  the  gloom,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  faint  light  from 
the  window  threw  his  face  into  perfect  shadow. 

"  Who  are  you  p    demanded  Sir  Melchior  Graugo. 

"  That  is  of  little  matter,"  was  the  reply. 

"Indeed!  But  you  will  find  that  it  is  net  of  the 
trifling  consequence  you  think.  How  dare  you  enter 
this  house  ?" 

"  I  have  business  here,"  answered  the  other,  quietly. 

"  Business !" 

"  Yes  :  if  you'll  permit  me,  I'll  tako  a  seat." 

He  moved  toward  a  chair  as  he  spoke,  his  face  still 
turned  from  the  light.  His  manner  was  so  cool  and  so 
easy,  that  the  knight  stood  bewildered  how  to  act. 

'"  Your  proceedings,  sir,"  he  said,  recovering  himself 
a  little,  "  are  very  unusual — I  may  say,  very  ungentle- 
mnnly.    You  are  a  stranger  to  me  — — " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  enter  my  drawing-room  unannounced,  and 
declino  oven  to  give  me  your  name  !" 

"  Quito  true,"  said  the  other,  coolly,  as  if  the  speaker 
had  been  adding  up  figures,  and  he  was  approving  the 
sum-total;  "and  I  shall  some  day  owe  you  an  apology 
for  this  rudeness.    But  now  to  business." 

"  I  decline,"  said  Sir  Melchior  firmly,  "  to  enter  into 
any  matter  surrounded  by  so  much  mystery." 

Tho  stranger,  who  had  taken  a  chair,  drew  it  close  to 
tho  corner  of  tho  table  at  which  the  other  sat. 

"  Before  you  decide  finally,  one  word.  You  require 
my  name.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  cannot  give  it  you." 

"  Cannot  ?" 

"  No  :  there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  me  to  adopt  a  name  for  the  purpose 
of  this  interview,  but  I  have  declined  to  do  so.  A 
gentleman  is  tenacious  in  these  matters." 

"  And  you  have  preferred  an  ungentl*manly  " 

"  To  a  deceitful  course  f"  interrupted  the  stranger. 
"  I  have.  But  you  attach  importance  to  names.  I  will 
give  you  one." 

Ho  bent  forward  as  ho  spoke,  and  wliispered  one 
word  in  tho  ear  of  the  listener. 

It  was  only  tho  one  word — "  Roskampt." 

Yet  on  hearing  it,  Sir  Melchior  started  from  his  seat 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  looked  round  him, 
as  if  fearing  lest  other  ears  should  have  sucked  in  the 
syllables  which  had  moved  him  so  strongly. 

Then  he  bene  upon  the  stranger  a  piercing  gaze,  as  if 
he  would  have  read  his  very  soul ;  but  tho  gloom  was 
by  this  time  intense,  and  ho  could  not  trace  a  single 
feature  in  tho  half-averted  face. 

"You  are  not  he?"  he  demanded  anxiously;  "you 
do  not  pretend  " 

"  No  ;  I  pretend  nothing  ;  but  I  know  much — more, 
much  more,  than  I  dare  speak.  You  asked  a  name ; 
you  have  it.    Shall  we  proceed  to  business  ?" 

"  As  you  please." 

"  You  are  satisfied  with  the  preliminaries  ?" 
"  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Then  the  way  is  clear.  Up  to  this  moment  you 
have  fulfilled  your  trust  in  this  matter  with  exemplary 
care." 

Sir  Melchior  winced  at  these  words. 

"  Vou  will  bo  rewarded  in  the  approbation  of  those 
for  whoth  you  have  acted  in  such  an  honourable  and 
lvj.-i-.ic.uliko  manner.  But  I  am  here  to  warn  ycu  of  a 
danger  which  is  springing  up,  and  which  might  other- 
wise en'.rap  you.  There  will— and  that  shortly — be  a 
claimant,  perhaps  more  than  one  claimant :  do  not  act 
hastily,  or  without  due  caution.  Tho  claims  of  each 
will  be  well  supported ;  but  only  those  of  one  will  be 
genuine,  and  will  fairly  relieve  you  of  your  trust." 

"And  how  am  I  to  distinguish  between  tho  true  and 
flirt!  fdsc?"  asked  the  listener. 

"  Unassisted,  it  would  be  impossible,  and  you  wonld 
only  involve  yourself  in  difficulties  and  legal  entangle- 
ments, which  would  fret  out  tho  remainder  of  your  exist- 
ence. But  I  am  here  not  only  to  warn  you,  but  to  assist 
pa  also.  I  have  here  a  scaled  packet  which  contains  a 
ciao  sufficient  to  guide  you  through  tho  darkest  com- 
plications.   Take  it." 

As  he  spoke  ho  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  parcel, 
neatly  folded,  and  secured  with  several  seals. 


There  was  just  sufficient  light  for  Sir  Melchior  to 
detect  tho  black  spots  upon  the  white  surface ;  and  as 
he  took  tho  packet,  the  seals  were  easily  felt. 

"  From  your  words,"  ho  said,  "  I  am,  I  presume,  to 
regard  you  as  my  friend  in  this  matter  r  ' 

"  I  am  tho  friend  of  the  right  only,"  answered  the 
other,  ns  he  rose. 

Impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse,  Sir  Melchior  stepped 
to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  violeutly. 

"  What  menn3  this  ?"  cried  the  stranger,  in  some 
perturbation. 

"  It  means  simply  that  I  am  ringing  for  lights," 
answered  the  other. 

At  that  moment  the  servant  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Lights !"  cried  the  master. 

"  Lights,  sir  ?"  repeated  the  servant. 

"  You  heard  me,  did  you  not :"  demanded  the 
knight,  angrily  turning  towards  the  man  as  ho  spoke. 
"  Do  I  visually  entertain  friends  in  tho  dark  ?  This 
gentleman  ' ' 

He  turned  to  where  tho  mysterious  stranger  stood 
beside  his  chair  an  instant  before.  Tho  chair  was 
empty,  and  the  man  had  vanished  ! 

With  the  quickness  of  thought  Sir  Melchior  rushed 
out  of  the  open  French  window  on  to  the  terrace  which 
overlooked  thi  garden.  It  was  deserted.  Followed  by 
the  servant,  he  descended  the  broad  marble  steps  into 
tho  garden  itself,  and  hastened  along  its  paths,  peering 
curiously  to  right  and  left  as  he  went;  but  thero  wore 
only  the  moaning  trees  and  the  sleeping  flowers. 

The  garden  was  deserted. 

More  than  this,  the  gate  was  closed  and  locked; 
there  appeared  no  possible  means  of  escape,  save  over  the 
spike-crested  walls. 

"  It  seems  almost  incredible !"  exclaimed  the  knight  j 
"  did  any  one  leave  the  room  as  you  stood  by  the  door  p" 
he  demanded. 

"  No  one,  sir,"  answered  the  servant. 

"  Yet  I  had  a  gentleman  with  me  when  you  came." 

"A  gentleman,  sir!" 

"  Yes ;  and,  by  the  way,  have  you  admitted  anyone 
within  the  hour  ?" 
"  No  one,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  'tis  a  mystery  at  present ;  but  yon  need 
not  speak  of  it.    'Twill  be  cleared  up." 

Had  the  light  permitted  it,  tho  speaker  would  have 
seen  on  tho  face  of  tho  servant  an  expression,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  would  have  troubled  him.  It  was  a 
look  in  which  incredulity  and  sympathy  were  com- 
bined. Simply,  the  man  belioved  that  the  visitor  was 
only  a  phantom  of  his  master's  own  imagination,  and, 
as  one  who  had  rendered  long  and  faithful  service,  he 
saw  with  a  pang  this  first  indication  of  what  might 
prove  a  failing  mind. 

Strangely  perturbed,  Sir  Melchior  Grange  re-entered 
the  apartment,  and  throwing  himself  into  lu3  easy- 
chair,  rapidly  passed  over  in  review  the  events  of  tho 
last  few  minutes.  He  had  no  question  as  to  the  bodily 
reality  of  his  visitor ;  yet  the  mystery  attending  his  ap- 
pearance troubled  him  greatly. 

And,  more  than  all,  the  communication  the  stranger 
had  made  perturbed  him. 

"The  evening  letters,"  said  tho  servant,  as  he  brought 
in  the  lights,  presenting  a  small  packet. 

Sir  Melchior  took  them  languidly.  Trade-circulars, 
begging-letters,  and  bills,  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  treasure  which  the  postman  left  at  his  doors  daily. 
They  comprised  two-thirds  of  this  collection. 

But,  as  he  sat  opening  them  mechanically,  there  was 
one  envelope  which  startlsd  him  from  his  dreamy  indif- 
ference, as  if  it  had  sent  an  electric  current  through  his 
veins. 

"  Lady  Grace  de  L'Olme  !"  he  cried,  looking  at  the 
clear  but  delicate  address.  "  I  would  swear  to  that 
hand  among  a  million.    And  she  writes  to  me  !" 

His  hand  trembled  so  with  the  emotion  of  the  mo- 
ment, that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  tear 
open  the  precious  missive,  the  very  paper  of  which  had 
a  sacredness  in  his  eyes. 

Tho  letter  was  brief,  but  the  few  words  sent  the  blood 
from  tho  man's  cheek  for  a  second,  and  he  stood  thero 
pale  as  marble. 

"  She  too  !"  he  exclaimed.  "But  what  is  this  ?  what 
is  this  ?  '  If,  therefore,  you  would  do  mo  the  very  g»cat 
favour — seeing  that  in  the  present  state  of  my  health  a 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  would  fatigue  me 
too  much— the  very  great  favour  of  coming  a  portion  of 
the  way,  say  as  far  as  York,  it  would  relieve  my  mind 
beyond  expression.  I  may  say  to  you,  that  such  relief 
is  more  needful  to  me  at  this  moment  than  I  could  have 
believed  possible.  I  have  found  anxiety  where  I  looked 
for  hippinoss.  But  no  more  of  this.  I  start  for  York 
to-night — if  you  cannot  comply  with  my  wish,  no  mat- 
ter. 1  shall  be  only  nearer  London,  the  only  plaeo  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  live !'  " 

Sir  Melchior  rang  the  bell. 

The  servant  was  immediately  in  attendance. 

"  I  start  for  York  by  the  mail-train ;  you  will  accom- 
pany me,"  he  said. 

The  servant  bowed,  and  retired  to  make  tho  necessary 
arrangements. 

In  two  hc--.:\;  the  mail-train  had  started, and  Sir  Mel- 
chior Grange  occupied  one  of  tho  window-seats  of  a 
first-class  carriage. 

"  I  shall  sleep'  for  a  few  hours,"  he  said,  wrapping 
his  tiger-skin  rug  warmly  round  him ;  "  and  shall 
arrive  at  York  perfectly  refreshed  and  comfortable. 


I  couldn't  havo  waited  for  the  moming-train  to  savo 

my  life  !" 

t  It  was  easy  to  talk  of  sleep  ;  but  sleep,  the  best  of  all 
the  friends  of  our  humanity,  ij  also  the  rutet  cJipricious. 
It  conies  to  the  calm,  placid,  imburthenea  nrfn4  which 
hardly  welcomes  it ;  and  iiies  Urn  wretched,  the  guilty, 
and  the  excited,  to  whom  it  would  be  welcome  as  tho 
elixir  of  life. 

And  thus  Sir  Melchior  found  it. 

Tho  rough  labourer  slept  soundly  on  the  baro  boards 
of  carriages  like  cattle-pens;  while  he,  the  occupant  of 
the  luxurious  first-class,  only  closed  his  eyes  to  think. 
Tho  events  of  tho  day  startled  and  bewildered  him ;  tho 
letter  from  Lady  Grace  filled  him  with  apprehension, 
and  yet  there  was  much  in  it  which  afforded  him  secret 
pleasure.  He  had  long  since  committed  every  word  to 
memory,  and  there  were  phrases  and  terms  in  tho  pre- 
cious document  from  which  he  extracted  delight,  as  tho 
boo  sucks  honey  from  the  smallest  flower.  Even  tho 
simple  words  "to  you,"  were  a  source  of  gratification 
to  him.  Why  had  they  been  underlined,  but  to  convey 
some  special  tenderness  ?  And  then  those  closing  lines 
—"London,  tho  only  place  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
mo  to  live."  Why  was  it  impossible  for  her  to  live  re- 
mote from  that  city?  Why,  hut  because  her  heart 
could  find  no  happiness  absent  from  him  ? 

Such  were  tho  dreams  of  the  lover  who,  past  tho  hey- 
day of  life,  indulged  no  boyish  passion,  but  one  which 
all  the  vigour  of  his  manhood  went  to  feed. 

For  hours  he  thus  dreamed.  Tho  rest  he  would  have 
welcomed  fled  him;  ho  could  only  dream  and  dream, 
still  waking. 

At  length  he  was  disturbed  by  an  intimation  that 
tho  train  had  reached  a  junction,  and  that  tho  pas- 
sengers would  wait  there  a  few  minutes. 

At  the  same  moment,  also,  the  up-train  had  reached 
that  junction,  and  was  on  the  point  of  starting. 

Thoroughly  aroused,  what  was  more  natural  than 
that  Sir  Melchior  should  glance  at  the  occupants  of  the 
slowly-passing  train  ?  And  as  he  did  so,  his  gaze  fell 
upon  a  face  of  singular  beauty,  which  looked  out  from 
a  carriage-window,  but  which,  on  encountering  his 
eyes,  instantly  disappeared. 

"I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  that  face!"  cried  Sir  Mel- 
chior.   "And  yet  it  is  impossible !" 

The  impossibility  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  tho 
speaker. 

It  was,  as  he  imagined,  the  face  of  Aurclia. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
devil's  logic. 

Bernard  Oswald  has  himself  described  that  his  pro- 
fession was  medicine,  and  that  one  object  in  his  coming 
to  England  was  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  medical 
schools  of  this  country. 

With  this  view,  he  spent  several  hours  of  each  day 
in  tho  dissecting-room  of  what  we  will  call  St.  Clement's 
Hospital ;  partly  in  dissection,  partly  in  friendly  gossip 
with  the  students,  with  many  of  whom  lie  soon  becamo 
a  favourite. 

Among  the  frequenters  of  this  room  was  a  man  who, 
not  himself  a  student,  was  yet  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  several  of  those  studying  at  St.  Clement's,  and  he 
therefore  crane  down  almost  every  day,  and  often  spent 
several  hours  there. 

It  could  hardly  bo  said  that  his  presence  promoted 
study  ;  but  it  certainly  aided  the  students  in  obtaining 
that  recreation,  which  is  almost  as  necessary  to  success 
as  hard  application.  Ho  was  a  Frenchman  :  his  name 
was  Marcel ;  his  profession  was  unknown  even  to  those 
with  whom  he  associated.  They  knew  that^  he  had 
served  in  the  French  army,  in  proof  of  which  they 
adduced  his  cleverness  u  ith  the  foils  and  other  weapons ; 
and  some  thought  that  he  had  spent  a  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  studio  of  some  great  artist.  However  that 
might  be,  they  knew  that  he  always  dressed  well  and 
had  plenty  of  money ;  that  his  habits  were  those  of  a 
gentleman  ;  and  that  ho  had,  moreover,  three  special 
acquirements — he  was  a  wit,  ho  could  sing  songs  in  any 
language,  and  he  could  play  every  game  of  cards  that 
ever  was  devised. 

These  were  surely  accomplishments  sufficient  to 
recommend  him  as  a  boon  companion  to  the  medical 
student  ? 

To  Bernard  Oswald  his  society  was  equally  agreeable 
as  to  the  rest;  and  it  was  observed  that  Marcel  ap- 
peared much  struck  with  the  young  man.  Tho  fact 
that  he  had  lived  in  India  appeared  to  interest  him 
greatly.  He  never  tired  of  making  inquiries  relating 
to  that  country,  and  retained  in  his  memory  facts  re- 
garding it,  however  casually  mentioned. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  it  became  the  habit  of  the  French- 
man to  remain  behind  in  conversation  with  Bernard, 
long  after  the  rest  had  quitted  tho  dissecting-vooni. 

They  were  one  evening  thus  left  alone,  and  Bernard 
had  been  speaking  at  some  length  on  certain  ailments 
peculiar  to  India,  about  which  the  other  appeared 
curious  ;  when  Marcel  suddenly  remarked — 

"  There  is  a  case  in  a  workhouse  in  this  neighbour- 
hood which  baffles  the  skill  of  all  the  physicians.  It  is 
very  "singular." 

"Indeed!"  said  Bernard;  "what  are  the  symp- 
toms?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  answered  the  other,  quietly,  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  describe  them  to  you  scientifically ; 
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.a  give  yea  the  man's  own  description  of  himself 
:e  bee?-m;!  too  ill  to  speak." 

Trill,  perhaps,  be  quite  as  explicit  tis  if  you 
[  it  in  professional  terms,"  said  Bernard,  smiling. 
doT-bt.  llis  idfia  was,  that  he  had  swallowed 
Much  had  terminated,  and  that  he  was  filled 
■kv  libres,  which  were  gradually  strangling  him 

it  were  the  symptoms  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 
er,  cough,  then  spitting  of  blood  ;  hnaily,  inter- 
are,  to  which  nothing  could  afford  relief.'' 
ird  reflected  for  a  moment. 
;  ve  my  suspicions,"  he  then  said. 

t  mantias  been  poisoned." 

;  for  every  test  and  every  antidote  has  b^en  ap- 


l  on  know  it  f 
"  I  mean  {hat,  whatever  the  antidote,  it  would  be 


icse  symptoms  which  you  describe  are 
of  a  world-famous  poison,  which  cannot 
jd.  I  most  inquire  into  this  case,  for, 
s,  I  mc.y  '..a  enabled  to  offer  relief.  I  do 
I  have  an  antidote  for  '  the  Drei ' — for  so 
it  we  have  in  India  a  poison  similar  in 
i  which  the  natives  alone  possess  the 

• "  asked  Marcel. 

:hauco  once  throw  in  my  v.-ay  a  native, 
r  a  consideration.  I  obtained  a  powder, 
to  be  an  antidote.  Who  knows  how  it 
lis  case  ?  " 

look  of  uneasiness  on  the  Frenchman's 
rned  from  Bernard  and  paced  tho  room 
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"the  rem.ilv  c-:r.ca  too  late." 
already  dead?" 
that  the  patient  should  die." 
look  uneasy  and  surprised. 
I  understand  youtj  tay  that 
iug  is  a  uec-saitv?    If  you 


but  a  necessity  in  any  o 

r  sense — how  j  Marc< 

■>me,  and  yet  at  some  time  or  other 

d  the  other,  "  bat  it  is  generally  a  j 
liehcy,  like  that  of  the  man  who 
he  nver,  because  had  ho  lired  he 

fared,  "  still  wo  do  it.  There  are 
we  feel  compelled  to  do  it." 
rered  tue  young  man. 
a,  apparently  by  wr.y  of  gaining  time, 
,  as  if  undecided  Low  to  proceed. 

.  be  possible  f,r  circumstances  to 
leatU  of  one  man  becomes  a  moral 
Icr  to  save  another  ?" 
!d  Bernard,  promptly.  "That  is  to 
tow  ever  eitretne,  will  never  justify 


i3  a  cynical  curl  of  the  lip  as  lie  uttered  this, 

are  truth?  above  logic,"  he  answered,  curtly. 
[>5  ?o.  But  to  return  to  our  argument :  I  iu- 
un'ain,  in  opposition  to  your  hnstv  view,  that 
l<  et  d<*  sonjefimfs  juntify  the  sacrifice  of  one 
■i  ;<  the  pri  :e  of  another.    If  you  will  allow 

rn  -m.*,  if  yoa  think  me  worth  the  pains  of 

rily  I  do,  or  I  ihould  not  have  ventured  to 
ia  from  yonr  friend*,  ev<::i  for  these  MOT 


ed  this,  .it  first  with  surprise, 

fmmewj'A  Marcel,  solemnly, 
*th  and  <>d'teftrion  had  been  so 
in  hi<i  lot  *Jth  mcr.i  who,  with 


"  I  would  rather  you  should  take  it  as  distinctly 
stated,"  said  Marcel, "  for  it  forui3  a  part  of  my  argu- 
ment. Well,  wo  will  go  on  to  suppose  that  an  English- 
man had  taken  the  step  I  have  described — had  struggled 
I  with  the  struggling,  and  had  shared  the  defeat  of  the 
defeated — that  lie  was,  in  short,  proscribed,  exiled,  and 
had,  as  his  crowning  reward,  tho  penalty  of  death  re- 
corded against  his  name." 

"  You  are  putting  an  extreme  case,"  said  Bernard. 

"  Yes ;  for  it  is  only  a  dire  extremity  which  would 
justify  the  course  for  which  I  am  contending.  We 
have  presumed  a  death-sentence  against  a  noble  Eng- 
lish gentleman ;  and  we  must  regard  that  not  as  an  idle 
form,  not  as  a  mere  entry  in  a  book,  but  as  a  doom  to 
which  thousands  of  hidden  hands  are  ready  at  any 
moment  to  give  effect." 

"I  have  heard  of  such  things,"  said  Bernard,  "in 
romance." 

"And  I  have  witnessed  them  in  tho  stern  reality 
cf  daily  life.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  state  my  case  with 
clearness,  and  ask  you  to  follow  me  a  step  or  two 
further.  Our  Englishman  is  doomed  to  death.  Now, 
by  a  singular  occurrence — we  are  still  surmising,  you 
know— at  the  time  that  sentence  of  blood  issues,  there 
is  brought  into  one  of  our  public  hospitals  a  man  so 
like  the  doomed  Englishman,  that  his  vulgar  manner 
and  peculiar  brogue  alone  distinguish  him.  He  is  of 
the  same  height,  the  sama  budd,  has  hair  and  beard  of 
like  colour ;  he  resembles  the  Englishman,  in  fact,  as 
nearly  as  a  man  of  one  class  ever  can  one  of  a  class 
above  him." 

"  Your  second  man  is  pf  a  low  class,  then,  we  sur- 
mise r"  asked  Bernard. 

"  Of  the  lowest.  By  birth  a  gipsy,  by  education  a 
thief — his  life  is  neither  beautiful  or  useful ;  nor  does  it 
answer  the  lowest  end  of  being — that  of  rendering  the 
man  himself  happy." 

{I  Not  according  fc>  our  code  of  happiness,"  inter- 
rupted Bernard. 

Not  according  to  any  code,  except  that  of  the 
hunted  beast,"  answered  Marcel,  contemptuously. 
"  Npw,  having  gone  so  far,  there  is  but  one  more  link 
in  the  chain  of  supposition— it  is,  thai  this  low,  peasaut 
brute  is  dying  or  a  disease,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
ffles  the  medical  skill  of  tho  hospital — utterly 


all  this,"  said  Bernard. 

!  Now,  if,  under  these  circumstances — ex- 
cnliar.  yet  possible — I  came  to  you,  and  said, 
innled  thief  live3,  the  noble  Englishman,  who 
ill  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  dies  ;  whereas,  the 
the  thief  secures  the  life  of  the  true  man,' 
Id  you  say  ?  Would  you  offer  me  the  antidote 
uld  sare  thief?" 
ing  man  hesitated, 
e  auswered. 

afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  strict  duty  would  leave 

mr.-e  open  to  me.   I  am  afraid  that  1  should 

lied  to  offer  you  the  antidote" 

idled !   Why  dp  you  use  that  word  ?" 

ise  inclination  uid  expediency  would  go  into 

scale,  while  duty  alouo  woidd  throw  its  weight 
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which  wo 
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would  outweigh  both 


,  that  we  shpuld  throw  an  extra 
lie.  We  have  been  looking  at 
act  light  of  right  and  wrong; 
t  governed  by  abstractions ;  tho 
s  havo  a  part  in  our  live.:,  aud 


:  i  f  ont*  of  a  revolutionary 
fj.rn    1,  inr  -at.  .n'.ly,  "  wo  will 


weight  into  the  oth 
this  matter  in  the 
but  in  real  lifo  weai 
feeling3  and  the  pa 
even  bias  the  judgment  itself." 
"  Granted ;  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Simply  this — that  I  am  about  to  ask  their  aid  in 
this  argument." 

Bernard  shook  his  head. 
1  would  rather  not  "  bo  began. 

"  Slay,"  said  Marcel ;  "  you  must  oblige  me.  I  shall 
ask  of  yon  onu  more  supposition.  1  shall  ask  you  to 
suppose  that  tho  noble  Englishman  was  tho  father  of 
tho  i.:ju  who  was  prepared  to  offer  the  antidote  which 
might  save  the  outcast  thief  and  vagabond  :  do  you 
think  (hat  the  son  would  still  bfl  tailed  upon  to  offer  the 
antidote  ?" 

"  Groat  Heaven  !"  cried  Bernard,  (taxi  mg  up  ;  "  why 
do  you  iii  on  me  those  burning  eyes  r  W|iy  do  you  de- 
mand this  of  me  in  a  tone  which  chill.)  tho  very  marrow 
in  my  bones  '<  From  your  earnestness  one  would  ima- 
gine that  this  was  not  a  merely  suppositious  case,  hut  a 
reality.  One  would  believe  that  the  noble  Englishman, 
tho  gip3y  outcast,  and  tbo  unhappy  sop  wcro  not  ab- 
etractions,  but  had  a  real  cxi^U-aco!" 

"  They  havo,"  replied  Marcel,  quietly. 

A  pallor  us  of  death  overoprmd  the  cheek  of  tho 
youiig  man. 

K  VVhat  does  this  mean;"  hp  asked,  tumbling  in 
every  limb. 

"  It  means  that  you  will  not,  I  think,  press  the  Indian 
antidote  to  the  gipsy's  poi'3011 :  but  that,  on  tho  con- 
trary, you  will  pee  the  force  of  the  avguiucut  with  which 
I  have  entertained  you,  and  will  co:uent  to  render  us 
your  valuable  assistance." 

"In  whut?"  d«ie-;nded  Barnard. 

"iu  a  little  htiiainiss  of  soino  delicacy,  aud  of  greet 
moment,  in  which  more  than  ono  intore.'.i  ie  concerned, 
and  with  tho  particular.)  of  which  I  shall  bo  happy  to 
acqouiui.  you  aj  you  walk  hojjie  to  dluner." 


Bernard  Oswald  listened  to  him  with  r.ingular  excite- 
ment.  Something  within  his  own  knowledge  appeared 
to  give  to  tbo  words  of  tho  Frenchman  a  peculiar  and 
painful  significance. 

After  a  moment's  thought,  he  said — 

"  As  you  will." 

And  they  left  tho  dissecting-room,  ann-iu-arm,  as  if 
they  wcro  merely  sallying  forth  for  an  evening's  stroll. 

At  the  door  of  the  hospital  they  encountered  a  man 
engaged  in  examining  with  some  curiosity  tho  design 
and  inscription  upon  a,  shield  over  tho  doorway. 

The  man  stepped  nsido  to  let  them  pass  out — selecting 
that  side  on  which  Marcel  walked — and  as  he  did  so, 
the  Frenchman  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  It  is  time,"  he  said. 

The  man  nodded,  and  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  Bernard  Oswald,  slipped  quietly  away. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


PLAIN  TALK. 

O,  TjW.zth,  dear,  incline  your  ear 

To  Bob,  your  faithful  lover, 
Whose  talk  is  plain,  and  who  in  vain 

Endeavours  to  discover 
Your  diamond  eye.  your  spicy  sigh, 

Your  neck  of  alabaster, 
And  who  would  deem  a  golden  curl 

A  terrible  disaster. 

The  man  with  cash  and  black  moustache, 

From  college,  full  of  learsingr, 
With  body  laced — by  fashion  graced — 

Has  powerful  discerning : 
Ho  sees  the  diamond,  pearl,  and  gold — 

A  sprite  his  heart  is  breaking, 
While  I  see  but  a  charming  girl 

Of  old  Dame  Nature's  making. 

I  love  thee,  Lizzie,  dear  as  life, 

But  would  not,  were  1  able, 
Have  thee  made  half  a  mineral 

And  half  a  vegetable. 
Nor  would  I  h&ve  thee  pale  and  sad, 

Thy  mirUifulness  concealing, 
But  red-check'd,  lively,  gay,  and  glad — 

A  young  heart's  honest  feeling. 

Then,  Lizzie,  if  you'll  be  my  wife. 

Believe  me,  I'll  endeavour 
To  make  thee  happy  all  my  life, 

And  leave  thee,  dm-linq-,  never. 
I  may  not  bo  for  ever  glad. 

Bu  t  1  a  smile  can  borrow 
Of  thee  whenever  I  am  sad 

And  pay  it  on  the  morrow. 


SELF-MADE  MEN. 


Almost  every  man  who  has  made  his  mark  upon  tho 
worldlias  been  self-made.  School  aud  college  do  but 
furnish  tho  keys  to  unlock  the  treasure-house  of  know- 
ledge; and  tho  man  who  puts  these  keys  in  his  pockets, 
and  makes  no  use  of  them,  goes  to  his  grave  an  unnoted 
member  of  society.  In  men  of  distinction,  it  is  singular 
to  note  how  different  tho  talents  and  the  pursuits  by 
which  they  win  renown,  from  those  displayed  and  fol- 
lowed  during  their  educational  career.  Goldsmith  gave 
no  evidence  of  the  ability  be  afterwards  displayed,  when 
he  was  at  college.  Tho  American  painter,  Washington 
Allstou,  did  not  receive  tbo  education  of  an  artist — it 
was  his  self-improved  studies  -which  made  him  what  ho 
became,  the  Titian  of  America. 

Surely,  the  military  and  scientific  training  forced  upon 
Schiller,  did  not  enable  him  to  produce  "The  Robbers." 
That  remarkable  drama,  was  a  fiery  protest  against  tho 
iron  yoko  to  which  the  Grand  Duko  sought  to  bend  his 
glorious  mind.  But  becauso  schools  and  colleges  do 
not  make  great  men,  wo  arc  not  to  infer  that  they  aro 
useless.  Laborious  teachers  aro  liko  the  guides  on 
Mont  Blanc,  who  cut  steps  in  tho  ice  for  the  patient 
and  plodding  traveller,  by  which  even  the  least  enter- 
prising, if  ho  havo  not  courage  and  endurance  to  carry 
him  to  tho  greatest  heights,  may  yet  attain  a  respectable 
elevation.  And,  moreover,  even  to  tjio  gifted  ones  of 
earth,  thpjyslerofltio  training  of  educational  institutions 
is  not  without  importance.  It  imparts  that  order  and 
system  by  which  self-culture  is  afterwards  made  easy, 
abridging  labour  by  imparting  method. 

There  aro  men,  however,  who  have  discovered  their 
own  processes  by  their  own  wants.  Take,  for,  instance, 
tho  memorable  example  of  Franklin,  emphatically  a 
self-made  man.  His  manner  of  acquiring  information, 
like  his  mind,  was  original,  and  what  glorious  results 
he  attained!  From  the  wit,  si  a  tesinan,  and  philosopher, 
turn  to  Washington.  His  lite  shows  us  how,  from  a 
very  early  arre,  ho  laboured  assiduously  to  form  his  own 
character,  and.  cultivate  his  own  talents.  So  with  Na- 
poleon, ho  owed  little  more  than  the  tools  of  labour  to 
llis  early  education  ;  ho  made  himself  tho  greatest 
grnoral  that  ever  live  l,  and  invented  bis  own  system  of 
Successful  warfare.  The  great-  prizes  of  the  world  arc 
won  by  self-mndo  men,  who  reeognieo  the  great  truth 
that  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  not  tho  culture 
we  receive  from  oUierrt,  but  that  which  wo  bestow  upon 
ourselves,  and  that  the  reception  of  n  collegiate  diploma 
i  .  but.  an  order  to  go  to  work  in  earnest. 


Ovil  want.,  oxj ..aid  with  our  means  of  gratifying  them, 
but  it-ldoiu  coatraol  aft  lUvso  intau^  us 
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POPULAR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY.— VI. 


LITTLE  NATHALIE. 

"  And  who,"  many  of  our  provincial  readers  will  ask, "  is 
liUlo  Nathalie  ?"  But  it  is  only  before  they  have  been 
up  to  the  Exhibition  that  they  will  put  this  question. 
Once  in  London,  and  they  will  find  that  "LittleNathalie" 
i:i  the  child  gymnast  of  the  age,  and  that  to  see  her 
really  wonderful  performances  at  the  Alhambra,  Leices- 
ter-square, forms  an  inevitable  item  in  the  visitor's  pro- 
gramme. 

Our  portrait  conveys  an  idea  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  this  clever  child.  She  is  scarcoly  ten  years  of 
age,  yet  such  is  her  proficiency  in  every  form  of  gym- 
nastic exercise  that,  we  are  informed,  she  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  instructor  of  gym- 
nastics to  the  Prince  Imperial.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  public  are  informed, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Em- 
peror that  the  young  artiste  is  now 
appearing  in  England. 

The  stylo  and  nature  of  Little 
Nathalie's  performances  have  been 
well  described  by  a  contemporary. 
She  is,  lie  says,  at  once  delicate, 
fascinating,  and  daring ;  her  feats, 
wo  have  heard  well-known  gym- 
nasts say,  are  unapproachablo,  and 
her  manner  of  accomplishing  them, 
certainly,  could  not  be  excelled. 
She  performs  principally  on  what 
wo  believe  is  a  kind  of  still  trapeze ; 
the  only  difference  between  her 
trapeze  and  those  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  consisting  in  the 
use  of  two  large  rings  at  the  end 
of  the  ropes  in  place  of  the  hori- 
zontal bar.  She  ascends  to  this 
machine,  dressed  sometimes  as  in 
our  illustration,  at  other  times  in 
the  garb  of  a  sailor-boy,  by  the  aid 
of  a  rope  which  she  discards  as 
soon  as  her  tiny  fingers  clutch  the 
rings.  She  then  essays  a  series 
of  extraordinary  and  daring  feats. 
On  descending  from  her  dizzy 
height,  she,  without  pausing,  com- 
mences the  most  thrilling  part  of 
her  display.  There  is  a  rope  fixed 
from  the  stage  to  the  top  gallery, 
a  truly  fearful  height,  and  up  this 
Nathalie  goes  rapidly,  hand  over 
hand,  until  she  reaches  a  little 
platform,  just  large  enough  for  her 
to  stand  upon  ;  this  she  clutches  in 
a  quiet,  unassuming  manner,  and 
hangs  from  it  by  one  hand,  both 
hands,  both  legs,  and  turns  from  it 
into  the  air,  relying  entirely  on  her 
firm  grip  of  the  edge  of  a  simple 
fiat  piece  of  board.  After  holding 
the  audience  in  breathless  suspense 
for  several  minutes,  she  journeys 
back  to  the  stage,  by  the  aid  of 
the  rope,  coming  down  head-fore- 
most. As  soon  as  she  arrives  on 
the  stage  she  takes  up  an  enormous 
pair  of  dumb-bells,  and  poises  them 
for  some  seconds  above  her  head— 
we  presume  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  to  the  audience  how  little 
exhausted  she  is  ;  and  all  this,  be 
it  remembered,  is  gone  through 
by  a  delicate-looking  little  girl  ten  years  of  age. 

Exception  has,  we  observe,  been  taken  to  the  per- 
formance in  some  quarters,  on  the  ground  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  child  exposes  herself;  but  so  easily,  grace- 
fully, and  neatly  is  the  whole  series  of  feats  performed, 
that  it  certainly  does  not  impress  the  spectator  with  any 
idea  of  terror.  The  muscular  power  of  the  child  is  mar- 
vellous, and  the  performance  does  not  seem  attended 
with  pain  or  extraordinary  exertion.  On  obvious  grounds, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  many  beautiful  infant  girls 
reared  to  such  a  profession ;  but  no  one  can  behold  with- 
out wonder  and  admiration  the  feats  of  Little  Na- 
thalie. 


rose  from  the  spot.  It  was  not  distant  over  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  tree  in  which  I  had  taken  refuge.  Scarcely 
two  minutes  elapsed  before  the  bull  broke  through  the 
bushes.  His  head  was  covered  with  blood,  and  great 
flakes  of  flesh  hung  from  his  fore-shoulders ;  but,  instead 
of  manifesting  signs  of  defeat,  he  seemed  literally  to 
glow  with  defiant  rage.  Instinct  had  taught  him  to 
seek  an  open  space.  A  more  splendid  specimen  of  an 
animal  I  never  saw:  lithe  and  wiry,  yet  wonderfully 
massive  about  the  shoulders,  combining  the  rarest  quali- 
ties of  strength  and  symmetry.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
glaring  at  the  bushes,  his  head  erect,  his  eyes  flashing, 
his  nostrils  distended,  and  his  whole  form  fixed  and 
rigid.  But  scarcely  had  I  time  to  glance  at  him  when 
a  huge  bear,  the  largest  and  most  formidable  I  ever 
saw  in  a  wild  state,  broke  through  the  opening.  A 
trial  of  brute  force  that  baffles  description  now  ensued. 
Badly  as  I  had  been  treated  by  the  cattle,  my  sym- 


LITTLE  NATHALIE. 


THE  STRUGGLE  TO  THE  DEATH. 
a  traveller's  tale  of  forest  life. 

When  I  reached  the  tree,  I  looked  back.  The  advance 
body  of  the  cattle  were  within  a  hundred  yards,  bearing 
down  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust.  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
my  retreat  secure.  As  the  enemy  rushed  in,  tearing  u^ 
the  earth  and  glaring  at  me  with  their  fierce,  wild  eyes, 
I  had  gained  the  fork  of  the  tree,  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  felt  very  thankful  that  I  was  beyond 
their  reach.  A  fine  young  bull  had  descended  the  bed 
of  the  creek  in  search  of  a  water-hole.  While  pushing 
his  way  through  the  bushes,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  grizzly  bear.  The  struggle  was  terrific.  I  could 
see  the  top3  of  the  bushes  sway  violently  to  and  fro,  and 
hoar  the  heavy  crash  of  drift  wood  as  the  two  powerful 
animals  writhed  in  their  fierce  embrace.   A  cloud  of  dust 


pathies  were  greatly  in  favour  of  the  bull,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  much  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two.  He 
did  not  wait  to  meet  the  charge,  but  lowering  his  head, 
boldly  rushed  upon  his  savage  adversary.  The  grizzly 
was  active  and  wary.  He  no  sooner  got  within  reach 
of  the  bull's  horns  than  he  seized  him  in  his  powerful 
grasp,  keeping  the  head  to  the  ground  by  main  strength 
and  the  tremendous  weight  of  his  body,  while  he  bit  at 
the  nose  with  his  teeth,  and  raked  stripes  of  flesh  from 
the  shoulders  with  his  hind  paws.  The  two  animals 
must  have  been  of  very  nearly  equal  weight.  On  the 
one  side  there  was  the  advantage  of  superior  agility  and 
two  sets  of  weapons,  the  teeth  and  claws ;  but  on  the 
other,  great  powers  of  endurance  and  more  inflexible 
courage. 

The  position  thus  assumed  was  maintained  for  some 
time,  the  bull  struggling  desperately  to  free  his  head, 
while  the  blood  streamed  from  his  nostrils,  the  bear 
straining  every  muscle  to  drag  him  to  the  ground.  No 
advantage  seemed  to  be  gained  on  either  side.  The  re- 
sult of  the  battle  evidently  depended  on  the  merest 
accident.  As  if  by  mutual  consent,  each  gradually 
ceased  struggling,  to  regain  breath,  and  as  much  as  five 
minutes  must  have  elapsed  while  they  were  locked  in 
this  motionless  but  terrible  embrace.  Suddenly  the 
bull,  by  one  desperate  effort,  wrenched  his  head  from 
the  grasp  of  his  adversary,  and  retreated  a  few  steps. 
The  bear  stood  up  to  receive  him.  I  now  watched  with 
breathless  interest,  for  it  was  evident  that  each  animal 
had  staked  his  life  upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  The 
cattle  from  the  surrounding  plains  had  crowded  in,  and 
stood  moaning  and  bellowing  around  the  combatants  ; 


but,  as  if  withheld  by  terror,  none  seemed  disposed  to 
interfere.  Rendered  furious  by  his  wounds,  the  bull 
now  gathered  up  all  his  energies,  and  charged  with  such 
impetuous  force  and  ferocity,  that  the  bear,  despite  the 
most  terrific  blows  with  his  paws,  rolled  over  in  the 
dust,  vainly  struggling  to  defend  himself.  The  lunge3 
and  thrusts  of  the  former  were  perfectly  furious.  At 
length,  by  a  sudden  and  well-directed  motion  of  the 
head,  he  got  one  of  his  horns  under  the  bear's  belly,  and 
gave  it  a  rip  that  brought  out  a  clotted  mass  of  entrails. 
It  was  apparent  the  battle  must  soon  end.  Both  were 
grievously  wounded,  and  neither  could  last  much  longer. 
The  ground  was  torn  up  and  covered  with  blood  for 
some  distance  around,  and  the  panting  of  the  struggling 
animals  became  each  moment  heavier  and  quicker. 
Maimed  and  gory,  they  fought  with  the  desperate  cer- 
tainty of  death — the  bear  rolling  over  and  over,  vainly 
striking  out  to  avoid  the  horns  of  his  adversary — the  bull 
ripping,  thrusting,  and  tearing  with 
irresistible  ferocity. 

At  length,  as  if  determined  to 
end  the  conflict,  the  bull  drew  back, 
lowered  his  head,  and  made  one  tre- 
mendous charge;  but,  blinded  by 
the  blood  that  trickled  down  his 
forehead,  he  missed  his  mark,  and 
rolled  headlong  on  the  ground.  In 
an  instant  the  bear  whirled  and  was 
upon  him.  Thoroughly  invigorated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  victory, 
he  tore  the  flesh  in  huge  masses 
from  the  ribs  of  his  prostrate  foe. 
The  two  rolled  over  and  over  in 
the  terrible  death-struggle ;  nothing 
was  now  to  be  seen  save  a  heav- 
ing, gory  mass,  dimly  perceptible 
through  the  dust.  A  few  minutes 
would  certainly  have  terminated 
the  bloody  strife,  so  far  as  my  fa- 
vourite was  concerned,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  saw  tho  bear  relax 
in  his  efforts,  roll  over  from  tho 
body  of  his  prostrate  foe,  and  drag 
himself  feebly  a  few  yards  from  tho 
spot.  His  entrails  had  burst  en- 
tirely througli  the  wound  in  his 
belly,  and  now  lay  in  long  strings 
over  the  ground.  The  next  moment 
the  bull  was  on  his  legs,  erect  and 
fierce  as  ever.  Shaking  the  blood 
from  his  eyes,  he  looked  around, 
and  seeing  the  reeking  mass  before 
him,  lowered  his  head  for  the  final 
and  most  desperate  charge.  In  the 
death-struggle  that  ensued  both 
animals  seemed  animated  by  super- 
natural strength.  The  grizzly  struck 
out  wildly,  but  with  such  destruc- 
tive energy,  that  the  bull,  upon 
drawing  back  his  head,  presented  a 
horrible  and  ghastly  spectacle ;  his 
tongue,  a  mangled  mass  of  shreds, 
hanging  from  his  mouth,  his  eyes 
torn  completely  from  their  sockets, 
and  his  whole  face  stripped  to  the 
bone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bear 
was  ripped  completely  open,  and 
writhing  in  his  last  agonies.  Here 
it  was  that  indomitable  courage  pre- 
vailed ;  for,  blinded  and  maimed  as 
he  was,  the  bull,  after  a  momentary 
pause  to  regain  his  wind,  dashed 
wildly  at  his  adversary  again,  de- 
termined to  be  victorious  even  in 
death.  A  terrific  roar  escaped  from 
with  a  last  frantic  effort  he  sought 
to  make-  his  escape,  scrambling  over  and  over  in  the 
dust.  But  his  strength  was  gone.  A  few  more  thrusts 
from  the  savage  victor,  and  he  lay  stretched  upon  the 
sand,  his  muscles  quivering  convulsively,  his  huge  body 
a  resistless  mass.  A  clutching  motion  of  the  claws— 
a  groan— a  gurgle  of  the  throat,  and  he  was  dead. 
The  bull  now  raised  his  bloody  crest,  uttered  a 
deep  bellowing  sound,  shook  his  horns  triumphantly, 
and  slowly  walked  off,  not,  however,  without  turning 
every  few  steps  to  renew  the  struggle,  if  necessary. 
But  his  last  battle  was  fought ;  as  the  blood  streamed 
from  his  wounds  a  death-chill  came  over  him.  He 
stood  for  some  time,  unyielding  to  the  last,  bracing 
himself  up,  his  legs  apart,  his  head  gradually  drooping, 
then  dropped  on  his  fore-knees,  and  lay  down.  Soon  his 
head  rested  upon  the  ground,  his  body  became  motion- 
less ;  a  groan,  a  few  convulsive  respirations,  and  he,  too, 
the  noble  victor,  was  dead. 

During  this  strange  and  sanguinary  struggle,  the  cat- 
tle, as  I  stated  before,  had  gathered  in  around  the  com- 
batants. The  most  daring,  as  if  drawn  toward  the  spot 
by  the  smell  of  blood,  or  some  irresistible  fascination, 
formed  a  circle  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  gazed 
at  the  murderous  work  that  was  going  on  with  startled 
and  terror-stricken  eyes;  but  none  dared  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  their  champion.  No  sooner  was  the  battle 
ended,  and  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  stretched  dead 
upon  the  ground,  than  a  panic  seized  upon  Uie  excited 
multitude,  and  by  one  accord  they  set  up  a  wild  bellow- 
ing,  switched  their  tails  in  the  air,  and  started  on  at  lull 
speed  for  the  plains. 


the  dying  grizzly ; 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  IEACTION. 

The  maiden's  vanity,  the  lover's  passion, 
Most  always  end  in  something  of  this  fashion : 
She  frets  to  And  him  weary  of  her  charms — 
He  thinks  no  fetters  heavier  than  her  arms. 

LiSCIXLIS. 

The  evening  before  the  funeral,  Marion,  Lady  Haute- 
rille,  who  had  been  ill  from  nervous  excitement  at  the 
idea  of  being  actually  "  my  lady,"  was  lying  on  a  sofa 
near  the  window,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Hauteville,  who 
already  began  to  pine  for  some  new  excitement,  and  to 
grow  weary  of  his  bride,  and  the  monotonous  confine- 
ment of  the  Mill  Cottage. 

The  little  maid  of  the  mill  was  sitting  with  her  lady- 
ship, for  company  to  the  latter,  and  had  fallen  asleep 
over  her  knitting,  when  suddenly  the  faint  remaining 
light  was  darkened,  and  a  shadow  thrown  on  a  novel 
Marion  was  reading ;  and  looking  round,  she  beheld  a 
strange  red,  black- whiskered  face,  peering  in  at  her 
through  the  cottage  window-pane. 
_  Instinctively  she  felt  it  was  a  Detective.  She  was 
right ;  it  was  Detective  Meadows.  Ever  since  the 
receipt  of  the  Earl's  letter,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
vain  search  after  Lord  Hauteville.  At  last  he  had  got  a 
chie—  he  was  on  his  track — and  withdrawing  from  the 
window;  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree  until  Lord 
Hauteville  (about  midnight)  arrived  at  his  bridal  home, 
when  Mr.  Meadows  followed  him  into  the  little  cottage 
parlotir. 

The  red  face,  sharp  black  eyes,  and  bushy  dark  whis- 
kers of  Detective  Meadows  were  not  quite  unknown  to 
Lord  Hauteville. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  clever  Detective  had  been 
tracking  his  lordship ;  but  many  of  those  with  whom 
Hauteville,  when  he  was  Brian  Lorraine,  had  delighted 
to  associate,  had  been  the  objects  of  the  Detective's 
attnto  and  persevering  pursuit.  Prize-fighters  who  had 
killed  their  men,  jockeys  who  had  played  some  deep, 
unfair  Kame,  gamblers  who  kept  some  secret  hell — as 
with  all  such  outcasts  of  society  Lord  Hauteville  had 
been  wont  to  associate,  the  face  of  Detective  Meadows 
was  familiar  to  him. 

Marion,  who  was  still  lying  on  her  conch  reading  a 
novel  when  her  husband  returned,  and  who,  though 
•he  did  not  love  him,  was  mu'-h  nettled  at  his  long 
absence,  and  the  sudden  indifference  which  had  suc- 
1  to  lit  passionate  idolatry,  did  not  look  op  when 
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her  lord  entered.  She  pouted  her  pretty  lips  and  went 
on  reading,  pretending  not  to  see  him ;  but  her  height- 
ened colour  and  quickened  breathing  showed  that  she 
was  well  aware  of  his  presence.  They  had  had  a  little 
tiff  before  ho  went  out,  and  she,  conscious  that  a  few 
days  before  he  would  not  have  rested  till  she  had 
forgiven  him,  had  been  boiling  over  with  indignation  at 
this,  to  her,  incomprehensible  change  in  the  man  of 
whom  she  had  so  long  been  the  tyrant,  and  who  could 
now  retaliate. 

Had  Marion  known  the  human  heart  better,  6he 
would  have  been  aware  that  while  Love  as  an  affection 
increases  after  marriage,  Love  as  a  passion  seldom  sur- 
vives the  honeymoon;  and  with  some  very  coarse 
natures,  as  in  the  case  of  Brian,  Lord  Hauteville,  it  is 
extinguished  in  a  few  days. 

Lord  Hauteville,  who,  on  his  side  now  completely 
sated,  began  to  repent  of  his  silly  love-match,  and  to 
hate  the  fetters  which  already  galled  him,  entered  the 
little  cottage  parlour  with  an  insolent,  reckless  air, 
puffing  a  cigar,  smelling  of  spirits,  and  occasionally,  as 
he  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  singing  his  once- 
favourite  song,  called  "  Bachelor's  fare" : — 

"  Freo  from  satiety. 
Care,  and  anxiety. 
Charms  of  variety 
Fall  to  his  share. 
Bacchus's  blisses, 
And  Venus' s  kisses — 
This,  boys — this  is 
The  bachelor's  faro." 

As  he  rounded  off  the  last  words,  Detective  Meadows 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Hallo,  Meadows,  old  boy !  what  do  you  want  with 
me  ?"  said  Lord  Hauteville. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  the  Detective,  "  'tain't  hardly  in 
my  line,  but  my  lord  your  father,  up  at  the  Castle  there, 
he  wrote  to  me  to  try  to  find  out  your  hiding-place.  It's 
a  little  private  job — nuts  a  triflo  or  so  in  my  pocket,  and 
is  all  for  your  good.  So  I've  persevered  till  I  got  a 
clue ;  and  when  once  I  get  a  clue,  tho  work's  as  good  as 
done." 

"Oh,  hang  it!  I  know  that,"  said  Lord  Hauteville; 

you  need  not  blow  your  own  trumpet  here !  But  what 
does  my  father  want  with  me,  all  in  such  a  deuce  of  a 
hurry  ?  The  last  sweetmeats  that  passed  between  us 
amounted  to  a  threat  to  kick  me  out  of  doors  I" 

"  Well,  now,  my  lord,  it's  quite  'tother,"  said  Detec- 
tive Meadows.  "I'm  sure  the  Right  Honourable  Earl 
of  Rockalpine  means  all  for  your  g/>od,  and  I  don't 
think  it's  any  breach  of  confidence  in  me  to  read  yon 
his  lordship's  letters  to  me.  I  hope  I  ain't  noways  in- 
commoding tho  lady." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Marion,  in  her  blandest  tones. 
She  had  at  the  first  sound  of  the  Detective's  voico 
looked  op  in  some  alarm  from  her  hook,  and  changed 
her  recumbent  posture  for  a  sitting  one. 


"  I  always  like  to  show  my  respect  for  the  ladies," 
said  Meadows — 

'Which  manly  hearts  should  guard  the  fair.'  " 

"  Let  me  hear  my  father's  letter,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Meadows,"  said  Lord  Hauteville,  curtly. 

"  Certainly,  my  lord  ;  leastways,  all  that  concerns 
your  lordship. 

" '  Sir, — You  once  showed  considerable  talent,  address, 
and  zeal  in  discovering  for  me  the  retreat  of  my  son, 
after  that  affair  in  Dean-street  '  " 

"  Was  it  you,  Meadows,  put  my  father  on  my  track, 
then  ?"  said  Hauteville. 

"  To  be  sure  it  was  !  Who  else  could  have  done  it  ? 
If  there  is  such  a  man,  I  don't  know  him  ;  and  what's 
more,  if  I  did,  I'd  take  off  my  hat  to  him  any  time  in 
the  day.    Why,  Ferret  tried  it,  and  was  dead  beat !" 

"  You're  a  clever  fellow,  Meadows,"  said  Lord  Haute- 
ville. "Goon.  What  does  the  Relieving  Officer  say  next?" 

"  Why,  he  goes  on  to  observe,"  said  Meadows  : — 
/"I  remember  I  then  told  you  how  much  I  appre- 
ciated your  services,  and  I  now  require  them  again.  I 
can,  in  no  way  which  I  can  devise,  discover  the  address 
of  my  son,  now  Lord  Hauteville.  His  grandfather,  the 
late  Earl  of  Rockalpine,  is  to  be  buried  on  the  13th 
instant ;  this  is  the  6th.  As  he  is  heir,  by  his  grand- 
father's will,  to  all  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  as 
he  is,  I  believe,  sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  that  he  should  attend  tho 
funeral,  and  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  will.  I 
am  ashamed  to  advertise  for  him  openly  :  I  have  already 
done  so  indirectly.  If  you  will  put  every  engine  in  your 
power  to  work,  and  discover  my  son's  retreat  ' 

"  Ah,"  said  Meadows,  checking  himself,  "all  the  rest 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  but  just  this  bit  of  a  P.S.is: — 
" '  P.  S.  If  you  succeed  in  discovering  my  son's  retreat, 
and  in  getting  him  to  hear  reason,  tell  him  from  me 
that  I  am  willing  to  shake  hands  with  him  over  my 
father's  coffin ;  that  by-gones  shall  be  by-gones,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned;  and  I  hope  Lord  Hautevillo 
will  for  ever  cast  aside  the  associates  and  the  follies  of 
Brian  Lorraine.  Tho  funeral  cannot  take  place  till  the 
13th  instant ;  therefore  my  son  will,  if  you  aro 
fortunato  in  your  search,  have  plenty  of  time  to  order 
his  mourning — which  ho  can  at  once  do  of  Poole,  whose 
bill  I  have  paid  for  him.  I  hope  to  see  Lord  Hauteville 
at  the  Castle  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  have  dis- 
covered his  retreat.  You  see  I  reckon  confidently  on 
your  success  ;  and  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Rockalpine.' 
"Well,  my  lord,"  said  Detectivo  Meadows,  "that's 
tho  long  and  tho  short  of  it.  I  don't  deny  that  you've 
a  fa/i/r  excuse,  my  lord" — and  ho  bowed  to  Marion — "a 
very  fair  excuse  ;  but  my  Lord  Rockalpine  has  done  tho 
'ansomo  thing  by  you.  It  isn't  every  father  that'll  pay 
a  long  chalk  of  his  own  free  will ;  so  I  hope  you'll  meet 
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him  half-way.  Thero's  tho  old  Earl  lying  dead  up  there ; 
aud  though  he's  died  in  a  ripe  old  age,  yet  Death  in  tho 
'ouse — a  father's  death — often  softens  a  man's  'art, 
and  -" 

"I'd  no  idea  my  father  would  ever  have  paid  that 
bill  of  Poole's,"  said  Lord  Ilautoville.  "  Why,  he  re- 
fused me  ten  jiounds  tho  last  time  I  wrote  to  him 

about  it !" 

"  As  I  said  before,  Death  in  the  'ouse  alters  men's 
minds  and  softens  their  'arts  ;  it  sets  us  a  thinking  and 
a  thinking  who'll  go  next,  and  " 

'.'  Meadows,  I'll  go  up  to  the  Castle  at  once  with  you," 
said  Lord  Hautovillo,  "if  it  is  not  too  late." 

"  Never  too  late  to  mend,  my  lord !"  said  Meadows, 
who  felt  as  if  ho  had  already  lingered  the  reward,  and 
secured  the  appointment  for  his  son,  which  tho  Earl  of 
Roekalpine  offered. 

"  But  you  won't  go,  andleavo  mo  horc  alone, Brian ?" 
said  Marion. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  very  pleansant  for 
you  or  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  tho  Castle." 

"  In  course  not,"  said  Detective  Meadows  ;  adding, 
as  Lord  Hauteville  sauntered  out  puffing  his  cigar,  and 
merely  nodding  to  Marion,  "  Love  in  a  cotfcago  for  me ! 
Lor',  never  fret  my  dear,  nor  cry  your  pretty  eyes  out ; 
he'll  come  back  in  double-quick  time,  and  no  mistake, 
never  fear  ;  and  if  ho  don't,  thero's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  wor  caught.  So  give  us  a  kiss,  there's  a 
dear  girl !    Tho  game's  up  with  him,  I  can  see." 

"Wretch!  impudent  wretch  !"  cried  Marion,  as  she 
gave  tho  too-gallant  Detective  a  resounding  slap  in  the 
i'acc  ;  "  I  am  his  wife — I  am  Lady  Hautevii/le  !"  and 
she  drew  her  fine  form  up  to  its  full  height,  while  her 
beautiful  black  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  her  cheeks  glowed 
with  rage  and  wounded  pride. 

"  Walker  !"  said  tho  Detectives — 

"  '  I'm  a  young  man  from  the  country, 
But  you  can't  como  over  me ! ' 

However,  if  you  arn't  agreeable,  I  shan't  break  my 
'art.  So,  good  night ;  I  hear  my  lord  calling.  Good 
night,  miss." 

"  I  am  his  wife,  I  tell  you,  you  low  villain !" 

"  Aye,  aye  ;  anybody's  wife  —  everybody's  wife  — 
somebody  else's  wife ! '  and  with  a  wink  and  a  nod, 
and  thrusting  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  Detective  Mea- 
dows threw  up  the  parlour-window,  vaulted  out  on  to 
the  little  grass-plot,  and  overtook  his  lordship  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Wood. 

Whatever  the  Earl  of  Roekalpine  and  his  son  Lord 
Hauteville  felt  at  this  reconciliation  in  the  House  of 
Death,  after  a  total  estrangement  of  many  years,  neither 
betrayed  any  emotion.  They  shook  hands  over  the  now 
closed  coffin  of  the  old  lord,  whose  remains  had  been  re- 
moved to-tho  library  from  the  dressing-room,  which  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  fire  we  have  already  described;  and 
the  new  Earl  then  explained  to  his  son  why  the  funeral 
could  not  take  place  at  once,  namely,  that  the  outer 
coffin  was  to  be  of  so  costly  and  elaborate  a  description 

(so  richly  embossed  and  emblazoned),  that  Mr.  G  , 

the  undertaker,  could  not  promise  to  have  it  ready  till  the 
thirteenth.  "  And  now,  Hauteville,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
go  and  settle  with  Meadows.  I  believe  your  sisters  are 
gone  to  bed,  but  I  thiuk  you  will  find  your  mother  (who 
keeps  London  hours  in  tho  country)  up  and  in  the 
drawing-room.  But,  hark!  who  can  be  ringing  at  the 
castle-gates  at  this  hour  ?  I  fancy  I  heard  wheels  just 
now!  There's  the  groat  bell  again!   What  can  it  be  P" 

The  Earl  was  ghastly  white,  cold,  and  shaking  in 
every  limb.  That  perpetual  tormentor,  a  bad  con- 
science, kept  him  (as  it  had  done  for  twenty-five  years)  for 
ever  on  tho  qui  vivo.  An  unwonted  noise  at  night,  the 
approach  of  a  policeman,  a  crowd  in  the  street  in  which 
ho  lived — anything,  sufficed  to  terrify  him. 

Meauwliilo  Lord  Hauteville,  without  noticing  his 
father's  abject  terror,  ran  down-stairs  to  inquire  who 
was  ringing  the  castle-bell  at  that  unwonted  hour. 

Lord  Roekalpine  dreaded  to  go  down,  but  he  had  not 
nerve  enough  to  stay  alono  with  the  coffin  that  con- 
tained his  father's  corpse.  He  resolved  to  hasten  to 
the  drawing-room  to  Lady  Roekalpine,  and  there  to 
await  the  explanation  of  the  loud  and  oft-repeated  rings 
at  the  castle  belL 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  CUEST. 

My  lord!  what  mean  those  stains  of  blood  and  mire- 
That  cheek  of  ashen  hue— that  gleam  of  ireP 

Lasceli.es. 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained ;  for— pale,  agitated, 
and  stained  with  blood  and  dust — the  young  Marquis  oi 
Dunstanbulrgh  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  of  the 
C  i  Ho.  The  wheels,  the  ndi-.e  of  which  tho  Earl  had 
heard  even  in  tho  chaior/Br  ot'  Death,  were  those  of  his: 
carriage;  and  tho  account  ho  gave  was  as  follows       '  s 

He  said  ho  had  arrived  at  Duust.inbnrgh  the  btefens; 
before,  afid'had  driven  over  to  Bessbdrough  HurHo  dine 
with  his  sister,  Lady  Bessbcvough. 

B-.v  '  :  :v  :>  Hall  was'in  the  same  direction  as  Iloclc- 
alpma  Castle,  bat  three  miles  beyond  the  latter.  He 
wa3  on  his  way  back  to  DaaBianburgh  Abbey,  at  dbool 
half-past  eleven,  his  old  coachman  driving  him,  and  his 
groom  riding  before  to  open  the  gates,  when,  at  they 
wore  passing  the  outskirts  of  the  Black  Wood,  ju-t 
wi>o>w  it  joined  lib  own  forest  of  firs,  through  nil 


there  was  a  carriage-road,  ho  was  suddenly  waked  out 
of  a  sleep  into  which  ho  had  fallen  by  the  appearance 
at  tho  carriage  window  of  a  mounted  highwayman,  as 
he  supposed ;  for  ho  wore  a  black  crape  mask  over  the 
upper  part  of  his  face,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  pistol,  on 
the  bright  muzzle  of  which  the  moon,  shone.  The 
wretch  wa3  about  to  fire,  and  he — the  Marquis— not 
being  armed,  must  havo  been  killed  on  tho  spot,  when 
the  groom,  who  had  stopped  behind  to  fasten  the  gate 
that  divided  the  Black  Wood  fromDunstanburgh  Forest, 
suddenly  dashed  up,  his  fiery  thoroughbred  horse  com- 
pelling the  robber's  steed  to  back;  and  the  brave  young 
fellow,  who  was  luckily  armed  with  a  double-barrelled 
pistol,  lodging  tho  contents  of  one  barrel  in  tho  first 
highwayman's  brains,  and  discharging  tho  other  at  a 
second  robber  (whom  he  unfortunately  missed). 

Tho  highwaymen  were  three  in  number;  and  as  the 
old  coachman  was  about  to  let  off  a  blunderbuss,  which 
had  been  his  travelling  companion  for  many  years,  the 
two  robbers  who  wero  not  wounded  galloped  off  at  full 
speed,  old  Baggs,  the  coachman,  firing  at  tliera  as  they 
fled,  but  without  effect. 

I  felt  some  compunction,"  said  the  Marquis,  "about 
leaving  the  wretch  (who  had  fallen  from  his  horse)  wel- 
tering in  his  blood  5  but  whilo  I  was  bending  down  to ' 
examine  his  wound,  a  bullet  whizzed  past  my  head,  and 
entered  the  trunk  of  a  trco  close  by.  Convinced  by  this 
that  the  peril  was  by  no  means  past,  we  set  off  at  full 
speeed.  We  then  drove  on  towards  Dunstanburgh," 
added  the  Marquis,  "  when  it  struck  mo  that  by  that 
time  the  miscreants  would  be  gone,  and  that  if  we  re- 
turned to  the  spot,  and  examined  the  person  and  pockets 
of  the  man  my  groom  had  shot,  wo  might  obtain  some 
clue  as  to  who  and  what  these  fellows  were ;  for  the 
race  of  highwaymen  has  so  completely  died  out,  that  I 
ca*  scarcely  believe  they  could  be  in  reality  '  knights  of 
the  road.' 

"  Old  Baggs,  my  coachman,  and  Topham,  my  groom, 
were  very  anxious  to  investigate  this  mystery.  They 
will  not  believe  that  plunder  was  tho  object  of  these 
miscreants;  they  are  convinced  it  was  MURDER —  MY 
murder! 

"  To  satisfy  my  c  rn  mind  and  theirs,  I  returned  to 
the  spot.  About  a  \arter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
we  had  left  it,  bui  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  dead  man 
and  tho  horse  were  •  ,one !  Wo  had  seen  the  fellow  drop 
to  tho  ground,  ami  had  beheld  him  lying  dead  on  the 
grass,  with  his  steed  grazing  near  him,  and,  before  1 
resolved  on  going  back  myself,  I  had  meant  to  send 
some  of  the  men  from  the  Abbey  to  bring  the  body  to 
the  '  Chequers;'  but  it  was  gone.  Tho  wretches,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  lurking  somewhere  among  the 
trees  ;  for  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  distance,  and,  though 
the  ball  was  almost  spent,  it  hit  my  groom,  Topham,  in 
the  right  arm.  Warned  by  this,  that  we  wero  not  acting 
wisely  in  lingering  in  the  Black  Wood,  and  Topham  grow- 
ing faint  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  I  bound  up  his  arm 
as  well  a3  I  could,  and  I  resolved  (as  tho  Castlo  was  close 
at  hand,  and  the  Abbey  two  miles  off)  to  ride  Topham' 3 
horse  myself,  place  him  in  the  carriage,  and  crave  your 
hospitality  for  the  night." 

"  It  is  very  lucky,  Dunstanburgh,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  that  Meadows,  the  Detective,  happens  (by  a  singular 
chance)  to  be  now  in  the  Castle.  With  your  leave,  I 
will  send  him  to  you,  when  you  go  (as  I  suppose  you 
would  like  to  do  at  once)  to  your  room." 

"  I  shall  expect  Dunstanburgh  to  return  to  me,  after 
ho  has  washed  off  that  dreadful  blood  and  changed  his 
things  for  some  of  yours,  Roekalpine,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess.   "  I  expect  him  to  tea  -with  me." 

Tho  Marquis  bowed.  At  tea  with  the  mother,  he 
could  talk  of  the  daughter.  But  he  agreed  to  seo  Mea- 
dows, who  longed  to  bo  on  the  track  of  the  supposed 
highwaymen. 

Lord  Hauteville,  who  never  felt  at  home  with  those 
of  his  own  rank,  did  not  choose  to  help  to  entertain  the 
Marquis.  Ho  retired  to  bed,  and  the  late  ardent  lover 
was  soon  fast  asleep  in  the  Castle,  while  his  bride  of  a 
week  was  crying  on  her  pillow  in  the  cottage — not  from 
wounded  love,  but  wounded  vanity. 

Tho  Earl  of  Roekalpine,  immensely  relieved  to  find 
that  the  solution  of  this  strange  visit  had  no  reference 
to  him,  welcomed  the  young  Marquis,  as  warmly  as  so 
cold  and  stern  a  host  could.  Lady  Roekalpine,  wearied 
to  death  of  her  own  company  and  tho  monotony  of  her 
life  at  the  Castle,  was  all  smiles  and  good-humour. 

While  the  Marquis  was  shown  to  his  room,  aud  sup- 
plied with  whatever  he  required  from  tho  Earl's  ward- 
robe, and  while  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  t  he  attack 
to  Detective  Meadows,  Lady  Roekalpine  slipped  into 
her  dressing-room,  to  smooth  her  still  tine  hair,  touch 
up  her  complexion,  her  lip3,  and  eyebrows,  exchange 
her  dull,  heavy  dress  for  one  lighter  and  more  becoming, 
and  add  a  hrooch  and  a  few  other  ornaments  to  her 
attire.  Revived  in  beauty,  fragrant  with  somo  new 
ow^-Hct,  grateful  and  gay,  her  ladyship  presided  at  (  he 
tea  she  hul  ordered  for  her  unexpected  gueit.  A  bright 
wood  and  coal  lire,  piled  up  artistically,  burned  iu  the 
huge,  cavernous  grate.  The  room  was  lighted  up.  Her 
ladyship's  tea-table  was  covered  With  a  snow-white 
darnasic  cloth  ;  the  bright  silver  and  tho  delioate  china 
reflected  tho  lights  and  the  fire ;  the  tea  was  perfection ; ' 
tlie  muffins  and  tho  buttered  toast,  the  opriaot  and 
quince  marmalade,  could  not  be>  fcurriaSsed  :  and  the 
young  Marquis,  hungry  afcer  his  advcn.«.re  in  tho  Black 
Wood,  fully  enjoyed  his  delicate  repast.  The  Mrrrqnis 
thought  ['gain  and  again  how  delightful  it  would  be. 


when  he  was  married  to  Edith,  to  have  so  engaging, 
lovely,  and  sympathising  a  mother-in-law!  and  they 
talked  of  the  attack  on  his  lordship  in  the  wood,  until 
they  had  exhausted  that  topic,  and  then  he  led  the  dis- 
course to  the  theme  next  his  heart — Edith.  Neither 
Edith's  mother  nor  her  admirer  suffered  any  doubt  of 
her  consent  to  enter  into  the  bright  future  they  were 
mapping  out  between  them. 

It  was  three  o'clock  boforo  they  retired  to  rest.  The 
Marquis,  who  was  a  kind  master,  went  to  Topham's 
chamber  before  he  sought  his  own ;  aud,  finding  that 
Mrs.  Prosser  had  dressed  the  groom's  wound  (it  was 
only  a  flesh  wound),  and  had  administered  a  soothing 
draught  (under  the  influence  of  which  Topham  slept 
soundly),  tho  young  lover  retired  to  his  own  apartments 
■—apartments  could  be  prepared  for  him,  though  Arthur 
Bertram,  who  had  saved  Edith's  life,  could  only  have 
had  a  garret  among  the  servants.  Dunstanburgh  dreamt 
of  Edith.  In  that  dream  she  was  arrayed  as  a  bride — ■ 
all  orange-blossom,  lace,  white  satin,  aud  pearls,  tears, 
smiles,  and  blushes ;  but  when  ho  tried  to  clasp  her  to 
his  heart,  the  fair  form  shrunk  into  a  skeleton  arrayed 
in  a  shroud,  and  a  voice  said,  "  Thy  bride  IS  Death  !" 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

edith's  morning  walk. 

The  morn  is  up  again — the  dewy  morn, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  wiili  chcok  all  bloom, 

Laughing  the  clouds  away,  aal  if  in  scorn. 

.  El'EOK'. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  Edith  roso 
from  her  sleepless  couch;. she  was  so  miserable  when 
she  thought  of  tho  reception  her  father  had  given  to 
her  heart's  idol,  her  beloved  Arthur,  and  that,  too, 
just  after  he  had  again  saved  her  life,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  own  ! 

To  treat  him  so  haughtily,  so  coldly — to  offer  him  a 
room  in  the  servant's  garret!  He,  so  gentle,  so  digni- 
fied, so  refined!  What  if  he  wero  old  Croft's  grand- 
sou  ?  He  had  the  heart  and  the  bearing  of  Prince 
Arthur  himself! 

And  that  her  father  should  try  to  humble  Mm !  In 
the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  her  cheeks  burned, 
and  her  tears  gushed  forth,  and  her  bosom  swelled  at 
the  thought. 

Poor  Edith  sank  on  her  knees  by  her  bedside,  and 
tried  to  pray — to  pray  for  faith,  hope,  resignation — to 
pray  for  Arthur,  and  the  happy  homo  they  had  so  often 
pictured  to  themselves,  as  one  day  to  be  theirs. 

Presently  she  heard  a  low  tap  at  her  door ;  she  rose, 
and  admitted  Phcebc,  the  maid  who  waited  on  herself 
and  Ida. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you  stirring,  my  lady,"  said 
Phcebe,  "  so  I  have  brought  your  hot  water ;  and  if 
you  please,  my  lady,  this  note  was  given  me  just  now 
by  a  village  lad,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  you  when 
you  were  alone. 

Eelith  tried  to  look  unconcerned  as  she  took  it,  but 
she  blushed  and  trembled  when  she  recognised  Arthur's 
handwriting.  Phcebo  left  the  room.  Edith  tore  open 
the  note.  It  was  hastily  written,  and  blotted — could  it 
be  with  tears  ?    It  ran  thus : — 

"Dearest!  A  quarrel  has  arisen  between,  the  M.  of 
D.  and  myself — he  has  insulted  me  grossly — it  seems 
he  is  jealous,  of  what  he  colls  my  insolent  familiarity 
with  one  whose  parents  encourage  his  addresses.  I  did 
not  know  he  ha.d  declared,  himself.  Alas  !  I  have  long 
suspected  that  he  loved  you.  Whatever  happens, do  not 
too  readily  condemn  your  d,evoted,  most  unhappy 

Arthur." 

This  strange  note  added  to  Edith's  ditiress  and  dis- 
comfort ;  and  unable  to  bear  tho  confinement  of  her 
chamber,  while  she  felt  so  restless  and  impatient,  she 
hastily  completed  her  toilet,  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak, 
and  stole  down-stairs,  and  out  into  the  garden. 

Edith  took  out  Arthur's  singular  note,  and  read  il 
again  and  again.  "  Whatever  happens  do  not  condemn 
your  devoted,  unhappy  Arthur."  As  she  pondered, 
with  a  white  cheek  and  sinking  heart,  on  these  words, 
the  morning  breeze  fluttered  the  paper  in  her  hand, 
and  she  saw,  as  it  opened  the  leaves,  that  there  was  a 
P.S.  011  the  other  side.  .  She  eagerly  read— 

"  /  hope  in  this  hour  of  trial  to  be  able  to  act  up  to 
my  'principles.  I  too,  to  have  entyre  faith  in  yowr 
love,  your  constancy.  What  can  the  M.  of  D.  mean  by 
his  confidence  thaX  yrni  will  be  his  ?  and  %y  what  rigid 
has  he  dared  to  insult  so  vilely  one  ....  My  brain  4s 
onfire.  Adieu." 

Edith  thrust  the  note  into  her  boscjm,  and  walked 
hurriedly,  but  with  an  uneven  step,  along  the  paths,  and 
across  the  lawn,  crisp  and  glittering  *ith  hoar  frost. 
An  old  bloodhound,  who  v.  s  always  loose  at  night, 
and  who,  a  terror  to  foes,  was  gentle  'as  a  iamb  to  hi.; 
friends — Edith  particularly — eumo  up,  his  long,  silken 
tan  ears  hanging  by  the  side  of  his  grave,  solemn, 
handsome  fries  ;  and  poking  his  black,  cold  no^e  into 
Edith's  hand,  mid  climbing  up  her  side  with  Ids 
thoroughbred  forep.iv.'s,  he  seemed  to  beg  leave  l!o 
follow  her. 

Sick  at  heart  with  suspense  and  fear,  her  puteo 
throbbing  with  the  indignation  a  loving  woman  always 
feels  at  the  thought  of  an  insult  to  her  dearjesf  oh<5; 
doubtful  how  to  act,  and  shivering  with  a  vaguo  pre- 
sentiment of  coming  evil,  Edith  was  yet  glad  of  tho 
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bloodhound's  company.  She  loved  old  Hubert,  and 
coaxed  and  patted  him  absently,  and  with  a  cold  hand, 


as  they  went  on  together. 

Edith  had  heard  of  the  Marquis's  adventure  of  the 
night  before.  She  was  aware  that  he  was  sleeping  in 
the  Castle,  for  Phcebe  had  come  into  her  room  after 
she  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  had  waked  her  up  to  tell 
her  the  wonderful  news. 


ted  on  through  the  shrubbery  to  the  sum- 
here  she  had  met  Arthur.  As  the  reader 
i  separated  only  by  a  hedje  from  the  strip  of 
iat  connected  it  with  the  Black  Wood.  Here, 


to  her  surprise,  Hubert  made  a  dead  stop,  whined, 
sniffed,  grew  excited,  smelt  the  ground,  uttered  a  low 
cry,  and  bounding  over  the  hedge,  ran  quickly  along, 
his  nose  on  the  ground  all  the  way,  till  he  was  lost  to 
her  rievr  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  Black  Wood. 

Edith  called  him  back  in  vain ;  when,  lo !  her  eye 
following  the  direction  of  his  footsteps,  she  saw  on  the 
leaves  and  the  blades  of  grass  some  dark  crimson  drops, 


at  sight  of  which  she  grew  cold  and  faint ;  and  she 
knew  that  the  bloodhound  was  on  the  track — the  track 
of  blood — for  she  felt  certain  that  those  gouts  were  of 
human  gore,  and  were  somehow  connected  with  the 
attack  on  the  young  Marquis  in  the  Black  Wood  on  the 
previous  night. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


LAB0T7B. 


HALF-HOURS- WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  TORTOISE  WILL  NOT  DIE. 

Tortoises  generally  are  remarkable  for  tenacity  of 
life.  According  to  Sir  E.  Temiar.t,  turtles  are  sold 
piecemeal,  while  still  alive,  in  the  market-place  of 
Jaffna.  A  broad  knife,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  is  first  inserted  at  the  left  side  of  the  turtle,  and 
the  operators  (generally  women)  introduce  one  hand  to 
scoop  out  the  blood,  which  oozes  freely.  The  blade  is 
nest  passed  round  till  the  lower  shell  is  detached,  and 
placed  on  one  side,  when  the  internal  organs  are  ex- 
posed to  view  in  full  action.  As  every  customer  chooses 
the  part  he  prefers,  and  pays  for  it  by  weight,  each  of 
the  fins  are  successively  removed,  with  the  selected 
portions  of  the  fat  and  flesh,  while  the  turtle  shows  by 
its  contortions  that  every  act  of  severance  is  productive 
of  agony.  In  this  state  it  lies  for  hours  writhing  in  the 
sun,  the  heart  and  the  head  being  usually  the  last  por- 
tions selected,  and,  till  the  latter  is  cut  off,  the  snapping 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  opening  end  closing  of  the  eyes, 
prove,  even  when  the  shell  is  nearly  divested  of  its 
contents,  that  life  is  still  inherer; 1 .  Redi,  among  other 
cruel  experiments,  removed  every  particle  of  brain  from 
aland  tortoise,  in  the  beginnvh  ;  of  November,  yet  it 
lived  on  till  the  beginning  of  y.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  cut  off  the  head  of  one  oi  these  creatures,  and 
when,  twelve  days  afterwards,  he  opened  the  body,  he 
saw  the  heart  beating,  and  the  blood  enter  and  leave  it. 
— Popular  Katwral  History. 


EXHIBITION  JOTTINGS. 

A  LADY  IN  THE  BUILDING. 

Whatever  importance  might  have  been  attached  to 
your  outward  appearance  outside  the  vf  alls — whatever 
you  might  have  resented  as  a  lack  of  due  deference  to 
your  dignity — here  all  is  over — you  are  sucked  up  in 
the  stream  of  living  beings  much  as  a  rain-drop  might 
be  in  a  river.  You  are  of  no  account,  except  for  the 
room  you  take.  Tour  dress  is  of  the  least  consequence. 
The  richest  and  most  delicate  moirees  are  rubbed 
against  the  "  derries"  and  "  linseys"  of  the  more 
humble  wearers.  I  more  than  once  saw  the  primrose- 
tinted  glove  of  a  lady  rest  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
bare-armed  and  gloveless  woman  or  child,  if  each  could 
accommodate  the  other  by  so  pressing  to  look  at  some 
fragile  piece  of  workmanship  before  them.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  humanising  effects  of  such  places.  However 
wo  may  hedge  ourselves  round  with  conventional  rules, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  dclat  of  our  circle,  here  all  is 
changed.  A  crowd  reduces  all  to  the  same  plan_e.  We 
all  meet  on  one  level,  with  equal  needs  and  equal  means 
of  supplying  those  needs.  The  state  of  nature  has  re- 
turned ;  and,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  wealth,  wu 
are,  for  we  must  needs  be,  content  to  give  and  take. 

LORD  DUNDREARY  PRESENT.  ? 

In  among  the  machinery,  too,  seated  comfortably  on 
engines,  thrashing-machines,  wool  mills,  &c,  one  sees 
parties  of  whole  families  eating  sandwiches  for  dear 
life.  One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to  watch  the 
pleased  and  contented  looks  of  groups  like  these — 
groups  of  people  to  whom  pleasure  is  not  the  ordinary, 
but  the  exceptional  state  of  things.  Somehow,  the 
half-crown  days  always  annoy  me.  The  fine,  stuck-up, 
yawning,  supercilious  people  who  throng  the  courts  ou 
those  occasions  make  me  angry.  I  begrudge  all  the 
fine  results  of  mind  and  labour,  to  noodles  and  people 
whose  only  notion  of  work  is  the  parting  of  their  back- 
hair.  "  What  business,"  I  ask  myself,  "  has  my  Lord 
Dundreary  in  this  place  ?  This  is  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry— the  object  of  this  place  is  tOniako  men  happier, 
wiser,  and  better.  But  what  have  theso  'things'  to  do 
with  any  such  object?  Industry!  It  is  a  word  in  an 
unknown  tongue  to  them.  The  improvement  of  the 
nations!  How  can  they  sympathise  with  such  a  cause, 
when  the  first  step  in  it  would  1)0  their  extermination  ?" 
But  as  to  the  really  intelligent  classes,  I  scarcely  think 
they  can  be  in  a  bad  temper  at  the  Exhibition,  so  much 
has  been  done  and  laid  at  their  feet  to  please  them. 

Mabel  Vane. 


INGENUITIES  OF  TOBACCO  ADULTERATION. 

During  the  last  two  years  numerous  tobacco  seizures 
have  been  made,  for  breach  of  laws  relating  to  that 
article ;  and  some  of  the  facts  arrived  at  by  analysis  of 
samples  are  of  a  very  curious  character,  and  specially 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  consumers  of  "  the  weed. 
We  find,  for  example,  that  in  the  Rochester  district, 
Henry  Theobald  had  tobacco  "adulterated  with  salt- 
petre, Epsom  salt,  common  salt,  and  alum.  Tobacco, 
belonging  to  Emanuel,  John,  Nathaniel,  and  David 
Jouas,  of  High  Holborn,  was  found  saturated  with  sweet 
oil.  Ann  Rogers,  High-street,  St.  Giles,  is  also  on  tho 
list,  the  adulteration  consisting  of  a  tolerably  large  per 
centago  of  common  salt  in  water.  At  Belfast,  Andrew 
M'Laughlin  had  snuff  and  tobacco  seized,  tho  first 
samplo  of  snuff  being  found  to  contain  peat  mould  and 
ground  wood,  and  no  tobacco  at  all.  Another  sample 
contained  pine  wood,  common  salt,  and  red  clay,  but 
was  equally  guiltless  of  tobacco;  while  tho  tobacco 
■sized  was  a  mere  imitation  of  roll  tobacco,  made  up  of 
burdock  and  coltsfoot  and  other  leaves.  At  Halifax, 
Samuel  Walsh  was  fined  ,C~5  for  adding  or  mixing  with 
tobacco  "  rhubarb  leaves."  Two  other  dealers  at  Hali- 
fax had  f  o  disburso  tho  game  sum  also  for  an  admixture 
of  rhubarb  leaves.  In  Sheffield,  William  Graham  was 
charged  with  vending  cigars  mado  of  paper  and  covered 
with  tobacco.  In  East  London,  Robert  Clark  and  Butler 
Adams  are  chronicled  as  having  tobacco  in  their  pos- 
session "  adulterated  with  whiting ;  "  and  in  South  Lou- 
don, Thomas  Chcncry  and  William  Cano  were  convicted 
of  hawking  tobacco  similarly  bedevilled.  Three  glaring 
cases  aro  mentioned  of  cigars  mado  of  cabbage-leaves, 
except  tho  outside  covering.  In  Ireland,  for  18G1-C2,  a 
whole  batch  of  adulterators  aro  included  in  the  return, 
in  which  the  article  seized  wan  alleged  to  contain  "  fer- 
mentable sugar,  believed  to  bo  liquorice,"  and  in  ono 
case  "  20  per  cent,  of  tho  ground  acorn  cups  of  tho 
\';i!vivia  oak,"  a  favourilo  admixture  with  Hibernian 
dealers. 


Angels  unawares. — Thcro  is  often  moro  romance  in 
ono  profufi  street  than  in  any  novel  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten. Each  day  the  sun  rises  on  men  and  women  of  no 
noto  in  the  world's  eye,  who  silently  perform  heroic 
deedgi  True,  tho  halo  round  tho  heads  of  these  mar- 
tyra  is  visible  only  to  angel  eyes.    Quietly  they  pass  on 

i  ir  several  paths,  having  conquered  and  overcome,  bo 
that  no  deadly  thing  hath  now  power  to  harm  them. 
Tbero  aro  no  traces  of  tho  struggle  which  preceded  tho 
victory,  when  they  wandered  tho  pathless  wilderness, 
marked  with  their  hearts'  blood  at  every  step.  Among 
00,  yet  not  of  us,  for  "  of  mtch  is  tho  kingdom  of  heaven." 


Lisora  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ; 
Bast  from  ail  petty  vexations  that  meet  as ; 
Best  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us ; 

Best  from  world-syrens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work,  and  pore  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
TV'ork,  thou  shalt  ride  over  care's  coming  billow  ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  woe's  weeping  willow : 
Work  with  a  stoat  heart  and  resolato  will  1 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round 

Bray  ely  Oing  off  the  coM  chain  that  hath  bound  thee ; 
Look  on  yon  pare  heaven  smiling  beyond  I'm*; 

Best  not  content  in  thy  darkness — a  clod, 
Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 


F.  S.  Osgood. 


WHY  ANIMALS  ARE  VARIED  IN  COLOUR. 
Hon  the  animal  creation,  the  adaptation  of  the 
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JOKES  AND  FUN  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

In  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Thrupp,  we  havo  a  brief  chapter 
on  the  J'aeetiai  of  our  ancestors,  from  which  we  may 
readily  conclude  that  they  were  not  a  very  witty  people. 
We  have  some  of  tho  lon-mots  of  John  Scotus  Erigona, 
which  are  occasionally  smart  enough.  For  instance,  he 
was  one  day  sitting  opposite  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
behaved  himself  so  rudely  that  the  King  propounded 
to  him  the  riddle,  "  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
Scot  and  a  sot  (fool)  ?"  "  Only  a  table,"  replied  Eri- 
gena,  wittily.  We  quote  a  specimen  of  a  rather  sorry 
episcopal  witticism  : — Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  reproved  by  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Constance,  for 
wearing  lamb's-wool  instead  of  the  fur  of  sables,  bea- 
vers, or  foxes,  as  was  the  custom  of  ecclesiastics :  he 
replied,  "  It  is  very  well  for  you  who  are  a  politician,  and 
skilled  in  the  tricks  of  the  world,  to  wear  the  skins  of 
crafty  animals,  bnt  I,  who  am  an  artless  man,  prefer 
that  of  the  lamb."  The  other  remarked,  "  If  you  object 
to  these  furs,  you  might  at  least  wear  cat's-skin." 
"  Believe  me,"  replied  Wulfstan,  "  my  dear  brother,  the 
lamb  of  God  is  much  oftener  lauded  in  church  than  the 
cat  of  God."  This  witty  (?)  answer,  we  arc  told,  threw 
the  whole  company  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  put  Bishop 
Geoffrey  to  silence.  Practical  jokes  were  very  common 
among  our  ancestors,  and  when  a  mischievous  schoolboy 
puts  a  piece  of  furze  to  a  donkey's  tail,  he  is  only  doing 
what  stout  Anglo-Saxon  warriors  did  twelve  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago.  A  still  less  pleasant  conceit 
was  to  seize  a  man,  tie  his  arms  behind  him,  and  hang 
him  up  in  the  nearest  tree  until  some  passers-by  came 
nd  cut  him  down.  It  was  also  a  common  practical 
joke  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  man  and  shave  him  like  a 
slave,  or  cut  it  into  tho  shape  which  usually  marked  a 
lunatic.  The  cream  of  the  joke  would,  of  course,  be 
enhanced,  if  it  could  be  so  managed  that  the  unfortu- 
nate wight  was  actually  taken  for  a  slave  or  a  lunatic. 

THE  RICH  AND  Tin:  TOOB. 

Another  change  I  must  notice  in  the  tono  of  young 
gentlemen,  not  only  at  Cambridge,  but  in  all  Britain, 
which  is  most  wholesome  and  hopeful.  I  mean  their 
altered  tone  in  speaking  to  and  of  the  labouring  classes- 
Thirty  years  ago,  and  even  later,  the  young  men  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  "  the  cads,"  "  the  snobs,"  "  the 
blackguards;"  looked  on  with  a  dislike,  contempt,  and 
fear,  which  they  wero  not  backward  to  return,  and 
which  wero  bnt  too  ready  to  vent  themselves  on  both 
sides  in  ugly  words  and  deeds.  How  changed,  thank 
God  !  is  nil  this  now.  Before  the  influence  of  religion, 
both  Evangelical  and  Anglican;  before  tho  spread  of 
those  liberal  principle,?,  founded  on  common  humanity 
and  justice,  the  triumph  of  which  we  owo  to  tho  courage 
and  practical  good  sense  of  tho  Whig  party  ;  before  the 
example  of  a  Court,  virtuous,  humane,  and  beneficent; 
the  attitude  of  the  British  upper  classes  has  undergone 
a  noble  change.  There  is  no  aristocracy  in  tho  world, 
and  there  never  has  been  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
has  so  honourably  repented,  and  brought  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance ;  which  has  so  cheerfully  asked 
what  its  duty  was,  that  it  might  do  it.  The  whole 
creed  of  our  young  gentlemen  is  becoming  moro  liberal, 
their  demc;uionr  more  courteous,  their  language  more 
temperate.  They  inquire  after  the  welfare,  or  at  least 
mingle  in  the  sports  of  the  labouring  man,  with  a  simple 
cordiality  which  wan  unknown  thirty  years  ego:  they 
are  prompt,  the  more  earnest  of  tlicm,  to  make  them- 
■etves  of  use  to  him  on  the  ground  of  a  common  man- 
hood, if  any  means  of  doing  good  arrj  pointed  out  to 
them ;  and  that  it'  is  in  anywise  degrading  to  Associate 
with  low  feilowii,  is  nn  opinion  utterly  obsolete,  save, 
perhaps,  among  a  few  son/i  of  squireens  in  remote 
provinces,  or  of  pnrvenvg  who  cannot  n  I  ford  to  recog- 
I  aise  the  clans  from  whence  they  thorn *ehrc»  have  risen, 
r — Kingslcy. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Among  the  wedding  outfit  of  the  Princess  Royal  were,  it  is 
said,  fourteen  dozen  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 

A  number  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  sont  out  from  this  coun- 
try to  Australia,  havo  arrived  at  their  destination  alivo  and 
healthy. 

Twenty-three  pieces  of  china  in  the  hall  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  are  valued  at  £37,000.  They  are  marked 
"H."  and  "  D." — the  initials  of  Henry  IV.  of  Franco  and 
Diana  of  Poictiers,  and  fifty-nine  pieces  only  were  made. 

The  newly-born  infant  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  has  received 
no  less  than  121  names  !  The  birth  was  extremely  sudden, 
the  state  authorities  and  deputies  having  barely  time  to  reach 
the  palace,  in  order  to  "  assist,"  as  the  phrase  is,  at  the  royal 
accouchement. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  tho  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh,  was  recently  held,  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  ladies  to  the  medical  profession.  On  a  division, 
sixteen  members  voted  for  the  admission  of  ladies,  and 
eighteen  against,  being  a  majority  of  two  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

Closing  of  the  Temple -Gardens  on  Sundays.  —  The 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  have  decided  upon  not  ad- 
mitting Uio  public  to  tho  Temple-gardens  on  Sundays,  and 
notices  to  that  effect  are  exhibited  at  all  the  entrances.  Per- 
sons holding  chambers  in  the  Temple,  with  their  families 
and  servants,  will  be  admitted  as  heretofore. 

How  Members  or  Parliament  aee  Paid  in  France. — Mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  Legislatif  are  paid  in  France  £4  per  diem ; 
but  there  is  a  talk  of  commuting  their  sessional  allowance 
into  a  fixed  annual  salary  of  £400  each,  which  ig  more 
dignified,  but  cheaper,  and  therefore  not  to  the  taste  of  all 
the  members.  Every  Senator  gets  three  times  the  amount, 
and  a  pretty  round  sum  between  "both  your  houses  "  is  thus 
paid  by  Franco  for  the  thinnest  ghost  of  Parliamentary  Go- 
vernment. 

Increase  of  Salaries  in  the  Post-office  Department.— 

A  new  class  of  officers  has  been  created  from  among  the 
assistant-inspectors,  sub-sorters,  letter-carriers,  and  others 
belonging  to  the  General  Post-office.  Henceforth  this  class 
will  bo  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  an  "  order  of 
merit,"  accessible  to  all  who  prove  worthy  of  the  distinc- 
tion. There  is  an  addition  to  their  pay,  on  promotion,  of 
five  guineas  per  annum,  and  they  will  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  classes  of  officers  by  the  official  title  of  "over- 
seers." Immense! 

There  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Manchester  a  very 
large  iron  railway  and  carriage-way  bridge  combined,  in- 
tended to  span  tho  Jumna,  near  Delhi.  It  is  to  consist  of 
twelvo  spans,  each  girder  being  216  feet  long,  which,  with 
the  thickness  of  eleven  piers  upon  which  it  is  to  rest,  give  a 
total  length  of  over  half  a  mile.  One  unusual  feature  of  the 
structure  is,  that  all  the  rivet  holes  are  drilled  instead  of 
being  punched.  The  bridge,  notwithstanding  its  great 
strength,  has  a  light  and  airy  appearance.  The  open  lattice- 
work has  the  effect  of  relieving  it  from  the  dull  and  heavy 
aspect  inseparable  from  tubular  structures. 

Bull-Fight  Extraordinary. — A  furious  bull  and  an  entire 
horse  were  both  lately  grazing  in  a  field  near  tho  Chase,  at 
Lynn,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  engaged  in  deadly 
combat,  from  which  they  could  not  be  parted.  The  sight  is 
described  by  an  eye-witness  as  a  most  terrible  one — these 
noble  auimals  tearing  up  tho  earth,  and  making  the  air  re- 
verberate with  their  hideous  noises.  It  was  soon  found  that 
the  struggle  would  be  fatal  to  one  if  not  to  both  of  the  com- 
batants ;  and,  at  length,  the  bull's  terrible  horns  having  done 
frightful  execution,  actually  goring  great  holes  in  the  body 
of  the  horse,  the  bull  becamo  tho  victor,  the  horse,  which 
was  worth  £60,  dropping  down  dead. 

A  She-Wolf. — A  letter  from  Madrid,  published,  says: 
— "  A  woman  known  as  the  '  She-Wolf  has  been  the  terror 
of  Gallicia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Always  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  bandits,  she  was  at  the  head  of  all  tho  robberies  and 
murders  committed  in  that  part  of  Spain.  Woe  to  the  tra- 
vellers and  muleteers  who  crossed  her  path  !  Any  attempt 
at  resistance  was  sure  to  be  punished  by  death,  which  was 
often  accompanied  by  the  most  atrocious  tortures.  Josepha 
Perez,  us  the  woman  w  as  named,  committed  the  most  revolt- 
ing acts  of  ferocity  on  her  victims.  Often  she  has  had  to 
defend  herself  against  armed  forces,  and  the  advantage  has 
always  been  on  her  side  until  now,  when  the  Mayor  of  San 
Jacobo  de  Compostella,  who  was  in  search  of  a  criminal, 
discovered  the  cave  which  served  as  a  place  of  concealment 
to  the  '  She-Wolf,'  and  in  which  she  was  arrested  with  one 
of  her  accomplices." 

New  Pulpit  in  Westminster  Abbey. — A  very  beautiful 
pulpit  is  being  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Its  position 
is  on  the  north  of  the  nave.  The  pulpit,  which  is  octagonal 
in  shape,  is  composed  of  carved  yellow  Mansfield  stone  and 
coloured  marble,  and  is  a  mixture  of  the  early  English  and 
French  styles.  The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  com- 
partments inlaid  with  diamond-shaped  panels,  containing 
circular  ornaments  inlaid  with  various  coloured  marbles. 
Six  finely-carved  figures,  representing  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  four  Evangelists,  are  placed  at  the  angles  dividing 
the  panels,  the  centre  panel  containing  an  exquisitely-cut 
medallion  portrait  of  the  Saviour  in  white  marble,  and 
crowned  with  thorn.  The  pulpit  is  supported  by  coloured 
marble  pillars,  and  is  apnroachcd  by  a  flight  of  stono  step3, 
with  coloured  marble  and  stone  balustrades.  The  whole  of 
the  details  of  this  elegant  work  are  richly  carved,  and  the 
work  forms  a  noble  addition  to  the  cathedral. 

In  consequence  of  tho  numerous  complaints  at  the  chief 
police-office,  Scotland-yard,  from  visitors  to  the  Exhibition, 
of  frauds  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  drivers  of  metropo- 
litan hackney-carriages,  notice  was  issued  by  Sir  R.  Mayno 
that  by  the  lOth  and  17th  Vic,  c.  33,  sects.  7  and  17,  tho 
driver  of  any  hackney-carriage  plying  for  hire  refusing  to 
carry  any  person  any  distance  not  exceeding  six  milos 
from  the  place  where  hired,  or  for  any  timo  not  exceeding 
one  hour,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40».,  or  one  month's  im- 

Erisonmeut,  and  to  a  liko  penalty  for  demanding  moro  than 
is  proper  fare ;  and  by  tho  1st  and  2nd  William  IV.,  c.  22, 
sec.  -13,  any  agreement  to  pay  moro  than  tho  proper  fare  is 
declared  not  binding,  and  on  discharging  the  carriage  the 
hirer  may  rcluso  to  pay  moro  than  the  proper  fare,  and  any 
person  paying  it  may  recover  the  same  back,  and  the  driver 
will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  40».,  or  one  month's  imprison- 
ment, for  the  exaction.  All  proceedings  must  be  taken  be- 
fore tho  magistrate  within  seven  days  after  tho  commission 
of  the  offence.  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  hackney- 
carriage  attendants  to  note  down  all  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  drivers,  and  to  give  every  information  and  assistance 
to  persons  complaining  agaiust  them. 


THE  JESTER 

The  Superlative  of  Temper. — Tempest. 
What  crops  aro  best  suited  for  wiseacres  ? 
Is  the  ship's  companion  a  male  or  a  female? 
The  True  Social  Science. — How  to  make  home  happy. 
The  Last  Anagram  by  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell. — Unite 
— Untie. 

A  Poseb  for  Faraday. — When  the  thermometer  rises,  we 
find  the  heat-drops. 

Storms  generally  aro  a  mystery ;  but  you  can  always  see 
tho  drift  of  a  snow-storm. 

Read  not  the  writings  of  an  egotist,  if  you  would  not  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  evU  I. 

Infinitely. — Wo  often  read  that  tho  sentence  on  certain 
culprits  is,  that  they  should  be  detained  in  prison  "  during 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure."  Would  not  displeasure  bo  a  more 
suitable  term  ? — Fun. 

An  alderman  once  requested  an  author  to  writo  a  speech 
for  him  to  deliver  at  Guildhall.  "  I  must  first  dine  with  you," 
replied  he,  "  and  seo  how  you  open  your  month,  that  I  may 
know  what  sort  of  words  will  fill  it." 

A  traveller  relating  some  of  his  adventures,  told  a  com- 
pany that  he  and  his  servant  made  fifty  wild  Arabians  run ; 
which  exciting  surprise,  he  observed  there  was  no  such  great 
matter  in  it;  "for,"  said  he,  "we  run,  add  they  run  alter 
us." 

Particular  Young  Man. — Old  Mrs.  Harris  was  never  re- 
garded as  a  paragon  of  neatness.  Speaking  of  neat  people  one 
day,  she  remarked  that  her  son  Josiah  was  one  of  the  most 
particular  men  in  the  world.  "  Why,"  said  she,  *'  he  threw 
away  a  whole  cup  of  coffee  the  other  morning,  because  it  had 
a  black  beetle  in  it." 

Dinah  and  the  Drama. — "Dar  am  noffin*  in  de  world," 
said  Dinah,  "dat  I'm  so  fond  of  as  deplay,  and,  only  for  tree 
reasons,  I  would  be  a  great  frequenter  ob  de  theaters."  "And, 
my  dear  aunt,  what  am  dem  tree  reasons?"  "Why,  Wil- 
liam, first  I  hate  de  trouble  of  going  dar,  next  I  hate  de  troublo 
ob  staying  dar,  and  lastly  I  hate  de  trouble  ob  coming  homo 
agin." 

Not  Bad  for  Broadbrim. — A  Quaker  from  Bristol,  who 
lately  alighted  at  an  inn,  called  for  some  porter,  and  observ- 
ing the  pint  deficient  in  quantity,  thus  addressed  tho  land- 
lord:— "Pray,  friend,  how  many  butts  of  beer  dost  thou 
draw  in  a  month?"  "Ten,  sir,"  replied  Boniface.  "And 
thou  wouldst  like  to  draw  eleven  if  thou  couldst  ?  "  rejoined 
Ebenezer.  "  Certainly,"  exclaimed  the  smiling  landlord. 
"Then  I  will  tell  thee  how,  friend,"  added  the  quaker;  "fill 
thy  measures .'" 

 ♦  

HOME  HINTS 

Sun-Stboke. — A  piece  of  silk,  which  is  a  non-conductor, 
worn  as  the  lining  of  hat  or  bonnet,  is  a  very  safe  protection 
against  sun-3troke. 

To  Determine  whether  Wateb  be  Hard  or  Soft  ;  that  is, 
fit  or  not  fit  for  domestic  purposes. — To  a  glassful  of  the  water 
add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol ;  if  tho  water 
be  pure,  it  will  continue  limpid ;  if  it  be  impure,  white  flakes 
will  be  formed. 

To  Make  Artificial  Sea-Wateb. — Take  common  sea-salt, 
two  pounds ;  bitter  purging  salt,  two  ounces ;  magnesia 
earth,  half  an  ounce ;  dissolve  all  in  six  gallons  of  river- 
water.  These,  it  is  said,  are  the  exact  proportions  and  con- 
tents of  sea-water,  from  a  correct  analysation. 

To  Make  Salt- Wateb  Feesh. — The  distillation  of  palate- 
ableand  fresh  water  at  sea  was  effected  by  P.  Nicole,  at  Dieppe, 
by  simply  causing  the  steam  arising  from  boiling  sea-water, 
in  a  still,  to  pass  through  a  stratum  of  coarsely-powdered 
charcoal,  in  its  way  to  the  condenser  or  worm-tube. 

To  Make  Sea- Water  Fit  fob  Washing  Linen  at  Sea. — 
Soda  put  into  sea-water  renders  it  turbid ;  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia fall  to  the  bottom.  As  much  soda  must  be  thrown  in  as 
not  only  to  effect  a  complete  precipitation  of  these  earths, 
but  to  render  tho  sea-water  sufficiently  lixivial  or  alkaline. 
Soda  should  always  be  taken  to  sea  for  this  purpose. 

Be  Gentlemen  at  Home. — There  are  few  families,  we  ima- 
gine, anywhere,  in  which  love  is  not  abused  as  furnishing  a 
license  for  impoliteness.  A  husband,  or  father,  or  brother 
will  speak  harsh  words  to  those  that  he  loves  the  best,  and 
those  who  love  him  the  best,  simply  because  tho  security  of 
love  and  family  pride  keeps  him  from  getting  his  head 
broken.  It  is  thus  that  the  holiest  affections  of  a  man's 
nature  prove  to  be  a  weaker  protection  to  a  woman  in  the 
family  circle  than  the  restraints  of  society,  and  that  a  woman 
usually  is  indebted  for  the  kindest  politeness  of  life  to  those 
not  belonging  to  her  own  household.  Things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  The  man  who,  because  it  will  not  be  resented,  inflicts 
his  spleen  and  bad  temper  upon  those  of  his  hearthstone,  is 
a  small  coward  and  a  very  mean  man.  Kind  words  are  the 
circulating  medium  between  true  gentlemen  and  true  ladies 
at  home,  and  no  polish  exhibited  in  society  can  atone  for  the 
harsh  language  and  disrespectful  treatment  too  often  in- 
dulged in  between  those  bound  together  by  God's  own  ties 
of  blood,  and  the  still  more  sacred  bonds  of  conjugal  love. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Swelling  in  the  Neck. — Fourteen  or  fifteen  nettle-seeds 
ground  into  powder,  and  taken  daily,  will  cure  the  swelling 
in  the  neck  known  by  the  name  of  goitre,  without  in  any  way 
injuring  the  general  habit. 

Thorns  in  the  Flesh. — The  best  way  to  extract  these,  if 
the  flesh  has  closed  over  them,  is  to  apply  shoemakors'  wax, 
and  a  poultice  over  that.  Let  it  remain  on  for  twelvo  hours, 
or  till  tho  wax  draws  out  the  end  of  tho  them. 

Sting  of  Bees. — Although  the  poison  which  a  bee  emits 
when  it  inserts  its  sting  is  proved  to  be  a  highly-concentrated 
acid,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  application  of  all  alkalies  will 
neutralise  the  acid.  Ammonia,  for  example,  we  have  known 
in  several  instances  to  produce  distressing  consequences — 
such  as  oxcessive  local  inflammation,  temporary  erysipelas, 
and  general  distress  to  tho  constitution.  The  more  gentle 
alkalies,  chalk,  or  the  "blue  bag,"  are  much  more  likely  to 
effect  a  cure,  and  cannot  injure.  The  same  person  will  be 
variously  affected  by  the  sting  of  a  bee ;  at  one  timo  scarcely 
any  inconvenience  will  attend  it ;  at  another,  much  swelling ; 
again,  but  little  enlargement,  although  great  pain,  &c.  The 
eye  suffers  considerably,  though  in  general  the  uneasiness  is 
local ;  but  if  the  back  of  the  ear  be  stung,  there  is  frequently 
a  general  affection  of  the  system ;  sickness,  giddiness,  numb- 
ness, nervous  trembling,  &c,  &c,  which  will  sometimes  con- 
tinue for  hours.  A  draught  of  camphor  julap  and  total  repose 
we  havo  known  to  be  beneficial  in  this  latter  case,  and  would 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  should  they  be  placed 
in  circumstances  to  rcquiro  assistance. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  Bboad  Abeow. — A  mark  formed  by  three  lines  broader 
at  one  end  than  thG  other,  meeting  together  in  a  point.  It  is 
stamped  or  cut  on  all  timber  and  metal  used  in  Her  Majesty's 
dockyards,  and  on  all  naval  stores  that  will  bear  incision  or 
impress,  belonging  to  the  crown,  that  they  may  be  identified 
if  stolen.  Sails  and  ropes  are  marked  by  the  intermixture  of 
a  coloured  thread  or  yarn.  Thread  of  a  different  colour  is 
used  in  each  of  Her  Majesty's  dockyards  ;  so  that  the  store- 
keeper can  not  only  tell  that  tho  material  is  the  property  of 
Government,  but  also  say  in  what  dockyard  it  was  made.  It 
is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  have  stores  bearing  the  broad  arrow, 
or  any  other  Government  mark,  in  his  possession ;  and  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1693,  by  which  a  fine  of  £200  and  costs  is 
inflicted  on  anyone  on  whoso  premises  property  so  marked 
may  be  found. 

Paper  from  Plants. — Inventors  have  for  many  generations 
tried  their  skill  in  making  paper  from  the  fibres  of  plants 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained.  About  1770,  one  Jacob  Chris- 
tian Schaffer,  a  pastor  at  Ratisbon,  produced  a  little  volume 
of  sixty  leaves,  all  made  of  different  substances.  Among 
them  were  the  bark  of  tho  willow,  tho  beech,  the  aspen,  tho 
hawthorn,  the  linden,  and  the  mulberry ;  the  down  of  tho 
catkins  of  the  black  poplar;  tho  silky  down  of  tho  asclepias; 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine ;  the  stalks  of  the  nettle,  the  mug- 
worts,  and  the  dyer's  weed;  wood-shavings,  sawdust,  pota- 
toes, and  fir-cones ;  and  numerous  varieties  of  leaves,  stalks, 
reeds,  straw,  moss,  and  lichen.  On  every  leaf  a  portion  of 
description  was  printed.  A  copy  of  this  curious  book  will  be 
found  in  tho  British  Museum.  Later  in  the  century,  a  French 
marquis  printed  a  small  volume  of  his  own  poems  on  paper 
derived  from  some  of  those  unusual  sources ;  and,  as  was 
sarcastically  observed, ' '  the  paper  was  worthy  of  the  poetry." 

Privileges  of  Volunteers. — The  Act  under  which  our 
present  Volunteers  are  enrolled  is  that  of  Georgo  III.,  undev 
which  the  Volunteers  of  1802  served.  It  confers  one  odd  pri- 
vilege. By  this  Act,  to  entitle  himself  to  be  placed  on  tho 
effective  strength  of  tho  corps,  the  Volunteer  must  attend 
annually  twenty-four  drills.  In  return  for  this  he  is  exempted 
from  the  ballot  for  the  militia,  from  the  duty  on  hair-pow- 
der (!),  and  from  the  horse  duty.  Hair-powder  duty !  "What 
is  that?"  many  will  exclaim.  Why,  at  the  timo  of  this  ex- 
emption  everybody  powdered  their  hair,  and  paid  to  Govern- 
ment a  duty  on  their  unexplosive  powder.  Tho  duty  has 
never  been  repealed,  nor  was  tho  privilego  of  exemption  just 
described.  The  Volunteer  force  of  that  period  is  generally 
quoted  at  200,000.  The  present  duty  on  hair-powder  in 
£1  3s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum.  So  that  the  cost  to  t^ho 
nation  for  the  force  of  that  day,  for  hair-powder  exemption, 
alone,  may  be  estimated  at  £350,000  per  year !  The  Volun- 
teers of  to-day,  owing  to  the  disuse  of  hair-powder,  do  not 
derive  that  personal  and  substantive  benefit  in  return  for 
their  services  which  their  forefathers  did,  nor  has  the  nation 
sustained  the  like  cost  for  its  present  very  efficient  Volunteer 
force. 

 *  

WONDERFUL  THINGS 

Type-setting  Piano. — Young's  type-composing  and  dis- 
tributing machine  is  to  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Exhibition, 
Class  VII.,  No.  1750.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like  tho  skeleton 
of  a  piano.  The  compositor  sits  'before  it,  and  touches  its 
keys,  which  are  lettered  with  the  alphabet,  commas,  semi- 
colons, colons,  and  periods.  Each  touch  of  his  finger  libe. 
rates  a  type,  which  glides  down  a  tube  and  takes  its  placo  in 
the  line.  The  player,  it  is  said,  con  thus  set  up  from  12,001) 
to  15,000  types  an  hour,  and  tho  fount  flows  on  with  as  much 
facility  as  though  it  were  really  fluid.  It  is  estimated  that, 
with  the  aid  of  this  machine,  three  men  may  do  the  work  of 
fivo  ;  but  the  cost  and  care  of  the  complicated  apparatus  has 
to  be  deducted  from  this  saving. 

Singular  Expebiment. — Two  hundred  pounds  of  earth 
were  dried  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  large  earth- 
enware vessel ;  the  earth  was  then  moistened  with  rain- 
water, and  a  willow  tree,  weighing  five  pounds,  was  placed 
therein.  During  the  space  of  five  years  the  earth  was  care- 
fully watered  with  rain  water,  or  pure  water.  Tho  willow 
grew  and  flourished ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth  being  mixed 
with  fresh  earth,  or  dust  being  blown  into  it  by  the  wind,  it 
was  covered  with  a  metal  plate,  perforated  with  a  great 
number  of  small  holes,  suitable  for  the  admission  of  air  only. 
After  growing  in  the  earth  for  five  years  the  willow  tree  was 
removed,  and  found  to  weigh  109  lbs.  and  about  3  ozs.  Tho 
leaves  which  fell  from  the  tree  every  autumn  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  weight.  Tho  earth  was  then  removed  from 
the  vessel,  again  dried  in  the  oven,  and  afterwards  weighed. 
It  was  discovered  to  have  lost  only  about  two  ounces  of  its 
original  weight.  Thus  104  lbs.  of  lignum  or  woody  fibre,  bark, 
roots,  &c,  were  certainly  produced,  but  from  what  source  ? 

 »  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Talent  and  virtue  are  less  frequently  hereditary  than  tho 
gout. 

Sin  is  bad  in  the  eye,  worse  in  the  tongue,  worse  still  in 
the  heart,  but  worst  of  all  in  the  life. 

Most  men  are  more  angry  with  him  who  reprehends  their 
faults  than  with  him  who  has  been  the  occasion  of  thorn. 

Showing  kindness  to  the  wicked  and  ungrateful  is  liko 
feeding  strango  dogs,  that  will  bark  at  you  none  the  less. 

It  is  for  a  physician's  interest  that  men  should  lead  ill 
lives,  and  so  he  not  unfrequently  sets  them  the  example. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Liberty,  as  of  Christianity,  to  suffer 
the  deadliest  injuries  from  the  hands  of  professed  friends. 

If  the  devil  were  chained  to  a  post,  men  would  be  no  better 
than  they  are:  if  ho  couldn't  come  to  them,  they  would  go 
to  him. 

To  win  tho  regard  of  some  people,  give  your  hand  to  assist 
them  along ;  to  gain  the  respoct  of  others,  help  them  on  with 
your  foot. 

Henby  Waed  Beecher  saj's : — "  Life  would  be  a  »erpetual 
flea-hant,  if  one  were  obliged  to  ran  down  all  the  inuendoes, 
the  inveracities,  the  insinuations,  the  suspicions,  ic,  which 
are  uttered  against  him." 

Mrs.  Browning  says : — "  I  have  observed  that  disappoint- 
ment here  arises  chiefly,  not  from  liking  our  friends  too  well, 
or  thinking  of  them  too  highly,  but  rather  from  an  over- 
estimate of  their  liking  for  and  opinion  of  I's." 


Published  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  the  Office, 
122,  Fleet  Street,  London.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

FATffKR    Ay  T)  SOW. 

nt»  elapsed  l>efore  the  alarmed  Roderick  reco- 
the  effects  which  the  apparition  of  the  actor 
oose  in  the  Borough  produced  upon  him. 
iat  interval  Paul  Monncrat  endeavoured  to 
ice  OTorille,  whosvas  also  greatly  moved. 
he  dagger  of  this  man,"  said  Horace,  "  from 
larrowly  escaped  with  life.    He  is  an  assae- 

rejoined  Paul,  forcing  a  laugh  j  "  you 
wassin  a*  if  that  wan  a  profession— aa  if 
burner  in  common  life  as  freely  as  they 

i  — "  the  actor  began, 
man'"  'interrupted  fatal  j  "f  will  tell 
man  is.    He  is  an  opium-eater,  and  you 
now  that  it  ii  in  the  nature  of  that  deadly 


TBEACMEBT  AND  ITS  HLSL'LT. 

drug  by  turn3  to  stupify  and  to  madden.  It  may 
steep  its  victim  in  oblivion;  but  it  has  also  the 
power  of  firing  his  enfeebled  brain  to  frenzy  !" 

"And  you  would  tell  me  that  it  was  under  its  in- 
fluence he  attempted  my  life  ?" 

"Exactly  so;  if  it  is  not  altogether  a  delusion  on 
yourpart — if  it  was  not  another." 

"  There  could  be  no  delusion,"  answered  the  actor  ; 
"I  fixed  on  him  the  gaze  of  a  man  who  believes  that 
he  has  received  his  mortal  blow." 

And  who  thereupon  loses  his  consciousness  ?  But, 
bo  it  as  you  say ;  I  offer  you  an  explanation — I  have 
already  offered  you  what  you  have  consented  to  accept." 

"  You  have  promised  me  money,"  said  the  actor,  as 
the  price  of  securing  for  you — for  this  assassin — for  I 
know  not  whom — a  fortune." 

"WW 

"  Well,  I  did  not  from  the  first  like  the  business,  and 
I  now  think  still  less  of  it." 

"  You  wish  to  retire  from  us,  then  ?"  asked  Paul. 

There  was  little  in  the  words,  but  the  tone  in  which 
tbejf  were  uttered,  and  the  look  by  which  tliey  were  ac- 
companied, startled  the  actor,  ft  is  not,  an  easy,  and 
certainly  it  i  •,  not  a  safe  course  lo  withdraw  from  the 
comporiyof  desperate  men,  when  you  have  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  their  villany. 


Horace  Greville  felt  this. 

One  of  these  men  was,  he  felt  convinced,  an  assassin — 
what  might  the  rest  be  ?  And  even  with  the  aid  of  that 
one,  was  it  likely  that  they  would  let  an  intruder  go  forth 
with  a  knowledge  of  designs  such  as  they  had  entrusted 
to  him  ? 

Weighing  these  things,  he  saw  no  course  open  to  him 
but  to  go  on. 

"  I  have  given  my  word,"  he  therefore  answered,  "  and 
I  shall  be  bound  by  it." 

"  You  do  wisely,"  replied  Paul,  significantly. 

And  he  crossed  the  room  to  where  Roderick  stood, 
supported  by  the  arms  of  Marcel,  gazing  wildly  around 
him. 

Paul  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  comrade's  ear. 

At  first  they  were  unheeded.  Then  Roderick  appeared 
to  listen  ;  and  at  length  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
understand  the  true  position  of  affairs.  But  even  theu 
a  difficulty  arose.  Assured  that  tho  man  whom  ho  had 
so  grossly  injured  believed — what  was,  in  fact,  partly  the 
t  ruth — that  the  act  of  assassination  was  also  an  act  of 
madness,  still,  this  assurance  did  not  remove  the  feeling 
out  of  which  t  hat  act  had  arisen. 

There  rankled  in  the  heart  of  Roderick  a  hitter  loath- 
ing toward  the  woman  whom  he  knew  had  once  dis- 
graced herself  beyond  forgiveness,  and  whom  he  believed 
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to  have  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  secret  infamy,  until 
she  had  hardly  cared  to  screen  herself  from  open  shame. 
That  woman— save  himself  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
a  noblo_  family — was  Lady  Grace  Do  L'Olme ;  and  the 
man  before  him,  whom,  in  his  deadly  scorn,  he  had  pla- 
carded as  "  Lord  Do  L'Olme,"  was,  in  his  belief,  the 
instrument  of  her  crowning  degradation — the  last,  worst 
enemy  cf  his  race  and  name. 

Influenced  by  this  feeling,  which  had  acquired  the 
influence  of  a  monomania  over  him,  Roderick  turned 
fiercely  upon  Paul  Monnerat. 

"  This  is  your  fiendish  device !  "  he  cried. 

"  This  !  "  exclaimed  the  other. 
Yes :  it  is  not  enough  that  I  must  disgrace  myself 
for  your  profit ;  but  this  man,  of  all  others,  must  be 
chosen  as  the  instrument  of  your  villany  !  " 

And  why  not  this  man  ?     asked  Paul,  coolly. 

"You  know,"  he  answered,  "none  better — nono  better. 
But  for  this  man  I  should  not  be  here  at  this  hour.  Cut 
for  him,  you  would  have  no  hold  upon  me,  and  you  would 
have  striven  in  vain  to  make  me  the  instrument  of  your 
infamous  projects." 

Paul  did  not  answer  him,  but  a  smile,  cunning  and 
sinister,  played  round  his  thin  lips. 

Roderick  saw  it.  Too  well  he  read  the  meaning  it 
conveyed;  too  well  he  knew,  that  though  he  might 
rave  and  storm,  though  he  might  exhaust  himself  in  iu- 
vectivo  and  abuse,  it  would  avail  him  nothing-.  An  in- 
visible chain  bound  him,  a  very  captive  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  had  gained  the  victory  over  him  through  his 
own  crimes.  He  might  brave  them — ho  might  fly  from 
them,  but  tho  only  avenuo  of  escape  lay  in  the  dread 
outlet  of  human  misery — death  ! 

"  Our  friend  is  better  ?  "  asked  Marcel,  approaching. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Paul,  looking  at  him  significantly. 

"  And  he  understands  ?"  said  Marcel. 

Paul  did  not  answer. 

But  Roderick,  out  of  whose  flashing  eyes  tho  light  of 
auger  had  ebbed  away,  looked  up  calm  and  hopeless. 
"  I  understand,"  he  said. 

"  Henceforward,  then,  there  will  exist  between  you 
and  this  youth  a  relationship  new  to  both,  but  which 
both  will  recognise  as  sacred  and  immutable.  The  rela- 
tionship will  be  that  of  father  and  son." 

He  took  the  hand  of  Horace  as  he  spoke,  and  led 
him  forward.  Roderick  fixed  upon  tho  youth  the  covert 
glare  of  the  serpent. 

"  Like  many  other  relationships,"  continued  Marcel, 
gaily,  "  it  does  not  appear  to  have  its  foundation  in 
affection  ;  but  I  have  no  fear  for  its  continuance.  Terror 
and  avarice  aro  motives  strong  enough  to  give  endu- 
rance to  au  alliance  between  elements  even  more  anta- 
gonistic." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Paul;  "and  now  that 
this  matter  of  kinsmanship  is  settled,  let  us  to  busi- 
ness." 

So  saying,  ho  led  the  way  from  tho  room. 

Turning  to  the  left,  accompanied  by  Ruderick,  and 
followed  by  Marcel  and  the  actor,  he  proceeded  to  tra- 
verse a  corridor  of  some  length,  on  the  begrimed  win- 
dows of  which  the  moonlight  shone  with  sufficient 
brightness  to  render  any  other  light  unnecessary.  The 
corridor  was  narrow,  and  one  side  of  it  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  clumsy  panelling.  The  idea  suggested 
by  its  general  appearance  was  that  the  corridor  had 
been  cut  from  a  large  room,  the  side  of  which  it  tra- 
versed. 

At  the  further  extremity,  this  passage,  for  it  was 
little  more,  terminated  in  a  flight  of  steps,  which  they 
descended.  Here  they  wero  for  awhile  in  darkness, 
until,  having  passed  along  another  but  shorter  passage, 
they  came  to  a  fresh  flight  of  steps,  and  ascending  these, 
emerged  into  the  grey  twilight  of  an  ante-chamber  lit 
from  the  roof. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Paul. 

He  slid  back  a  panel  in  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

They  looked  after  him,  but  in  the  dniimcss  they  saw 
no  traces  of  his  figure.  And  they  heard  only  a  sound  of 
foot  steps  ascending  creaking  stairs. 

The  way,  however,  appeared  equally  familiar  to 
Marcel,  and  under  his  guidance  they  plunged  into  the 
darkness,  and  heard  the  panel  closed  behind  them. 

They  also  commenced  the  ascent  of  a  creaking  stair- 
case. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  peculiar  sound  overhead,  and 
looking  up,  they  perceived  that  a  trap-door  had  been 
opened— its  square  outline  being  distinctly  visible — and 
that  Paul  was  ascending  through  it. 

They  followed. 

And  by  this  means  tho  four  men  slowly  emerged  into 
an  apartment  with  which  we  are  already  familiar — that 
in  whioli  the  man  Isaac*  Lwl  been  left  sleeping  a  week 
since. 

The  room  boro  the  same  aspect.  Thero  were  the 
same  articles  of  elegance  and  value  scattered  about  it ; 
tho  same  ruse-tinted  lamp  shed  its  lustre  over  the 
ormolu  table  on  which  it  stood,  and  over  the  couch  of 
iio.vered  velvet. 

And  upon  that  couch  lay  the  same  outstretched  form, 
still  sleeping ! 

A  soft,  heart-rending  groan  echoing  through  the 
room,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  men  to  this  fact. 
But  there  was  another,  of  which  they  were  not  con- 
scious—another which,  perhaps,  might  have  awakened 
pity  even  in  their  heart ;  it  was,  that  since  the  night 
when  the  Frenchmen  last  met  there,  i  wc^k  ago,  the 


poor  wretch  had  lain  where  he  now  lay,  slept  as  he 
now  slept. 

And  how  horribly,  piteously  changed  he  had  be- 
come ! 

How  wasted  and  emaciated  wero  his  limbs,  how  claw- 
like the  lingers  which  clutched  and  writhed  over  his 
breast  in  pain!  As  to  his  face,  they  could  not  see  the 
horror  of  that — the  gauze  face-cloth  still  covered  it; 
but  they  could  tell  that  it  sunk  deeply  into  the  sockets 
of  the  eyes,  and  into  the  great  hollows  of  the  cheeks. 

"  Your  patient  grows  worse,  doctor,"  said  Paul,  ad- 
dressing Marcel.  "  Yen  must  have  a  care,  or  he  will 
slip  through  your  fingers." 

He  looked  at  tho  other,  who  answered  him  with  a 
meaning-  gaze. 

"  He  will  soon  be  beyond  my  skill,"  said  Marcel;  "  poor 
fellow!" 

"You  rat  an  that  he  will  die  ?  "  asked  Paul. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.    "  And,  inasmuch  as  ono  is 
not  bouud  to  add  to  one's  charity  to  a  beggar  .the  cost 
of  burying  him,  I  have  resolved  upon  my  course,  and 
shall  remove  him  this  night  to  a  workhouse." 
"You  have  made  your  arrangements  P" 
"  I  have." 

"  And  your  patient  is  ready  for  removal  ?" 

"  See.'' 

They  advanced  together  toward  the  couch,  their 
backs  to  the  two  men  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
scene,  but  who,  absorbed  in  other  considerations,  looked 
on  apparently  as  passive  spectators  only. 
Then  Marcel  lifted  the  face-cloth. 
Paul  Monnerat  could  not  resist  a  movement,  and  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

The  light  fell  upon  a  face  so  unliko  that  which  he  had 
last  beheld  tying  there,  that,  acquainted  as  he  was  with 
the  whole  secret,  he  almost  questioned  the  identity  of 
the  man. 

The  face  of  Isaacs  was,  ho  remembered,  ruddy  and 
tanned ;  this  face  was  white  to  the  extreme  of  delicacy. 
The  hair  of  the  other  man  was  red,  his  eyebrows  light, 
his  beard,  hardly  grown,  was  of  the  colour  of  straw. 
And  Paul  now  beheld  hair,  eyebrows,  beard,  all  of  the 
hue  of  the  raven's  wing,  with  here  and  there  faint 
streaks,  as  of  coming  whiteness. 

"How like!"  cried  Paul,  turiung  involuntarily  to  gaze 
upon  the  face  of  Roderick.  Marcel  turned  also,  and  as 
at  that  moment  Roderick  sat  with  drooping  ejclids,  as 
if  sleeping,  they  involuntarily  started.  The  likeness  of 
the  wasted  opium-eater  to  the  poisoned  wretch  who  lay 
upon  the  couch  was  wonderful  in  its  closeness. 

Marcel  dropped  the  face-cloth  of  gauze  over  the 
startling  features. 
As  he  did  so,  Paul  whispered  in  his  ear — - 
"This  poison,"  he  said,  "it  must,  in  its  action,  be 
attended  with  terrible  pain  ?" 

"  The  effect  is  chiefly  fever,"  answered  the  other ;  "  but 
I  have  provided  against  the  contingency  you  fear.  I 
have  applied  to  this  gauze  a  liquid,  the  inhaling  of 
which  produces  constant  insensibility.  That  secret  I 
learned  from  my  good  friends,  the  students  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's." 

"Are  you  convinced,  then,  that  tho  man  is  ignorant 
of  what  has  transpired  since  he  was  brought  into  this 
place — utterly  ignorant  ?" 
"  I  am  certain  of  it," 

"  He  will,  therefore,  be  utterly  incapable  of  affording 
the  slightest  clue  to  what  has  befallen  him,  should 
any  chance  lead  to  his  recovery  in  the  workhouse  ?" 

"My  dear  comrade,"  replied  Marcel,  "let  your  mind 
be  perfectly  easy  upon  that  ground.  His  mind  is  .1 
blank  from  the  hour  in  which  he  entered  these  walls.'' 
"  One  other  word,"  said  Paul.  "  The  death  of  this 
man  will  appear  mysterious.  It  is  not  a  mystery  likely 
to  lead  to  the  opening  of  the  body ;  but,  supposing  that 
event  to  occur — putting  it  as  a  possibility  only — they 
would  discover — what  ?  ' 
"  Nothing." 

"Nothing  of  this  mysterious  Drei,  with  its  millions 
of  silky  fibres  engendered  in  the  living  body  ?" 

"  No ;  the  fibres,  the  growth  of  which  have  caused 
the  cessation  of  animal  life  and  heat  that  have  sup- 
ported them,  will,  from  the  moment  of  death,  decom- 
pose. A  day  after,  and  every  trace  will  have  disap- 
peared." 

They  turned  from  the  body  to  the  two  men  who 
awaited  them.  In  doing  so,  they  observed  that  the  eyes 
of  tho  actor  were  fixed  upon  them  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression ;  it  was  one  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  Not  a 
single  movement  had,  in  fact,  been  lost  upon  him,  and 
ho  had  drawn  his  own  conclusions  from  what  ho  had 
observed — conclusions  savouring  of  anything  but  con- 
fidence in  the  men  with  whom  he  had  leagued  himself. 

"  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,"  said  Paul,  in  his  light, 
airy  manner;  "but  tho  doctor  is  very  earful  over  liis 
patients,  and  he  has  here  a  case  of  singular  interest." 

"  I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Horace  Greville,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  It  is  a  case  which  has  baffled  the  Faculty,"  said 
Marcel,  "and  I  almost  fear  that  my  confidence  in  my 
peculiar  treatment  has  been  overrated.    To-night  I 
hand  over  my  patient  to  the  hospital  or  to  the  work- 
house.   But,  come  ;  our  legal  friend  has  arrived." 
"  Arri\ed !"  cried  the  actor,  looking  round. 
Roderick  also  awoke  from  his  reverie  at  these  words. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  two  men,  between  whom 
the  bond  of  guilt  had  established  the  relationship  of 
i  father  uud  son,  saw  at  tho  tamo  moment  a  figure  step 


from  the  dark  aperture  in  which  the  trap-door  was  con- 
cealed, and  from  which  they  had  themselves  emerged 
into  the  room. 

Tho  stranger,  who  stood  in  the  dim  light,  and  who 
slowly  advanced  towards  them,  was  small  and  attenu- 
ated in  form,  and  old-fashioned  in  attire.  His  hair  was 
gray,  his  face  wrinkled.  His  eyes  were  concealed  be- 
neath glasses  of  dark-blue,  unusually  large  in  size,  and 
round  his  neck  was  loosely  wrapped  a  handkerchief  of 
yellow  silk.  The  effect  of  the  glasses  and  of  the  hand- 
kerchief  was  to  conceal  his  face,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  identify  it. 

"  It  is  late,"  said  Paul  Monnerat,  addressing  this 
man. 

"  It  is  late,"  assented  the  other,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  have  the  papers :" 

"Yes." 

"  Two  affidavits  in  legal  form  ?" 
"  Two." 

Without  further  remark  he  drew  from  his  breast  two 
papers,  which  he  unfolded  and  spread  out  on  the  ormolu 
table. 

"Yon  will  take  this,"  said  Paul,  handing  one  to 
Horace  Greville ;  "  I  will  read  the  other.  You,  my 
friend,"  addressing  Roderick,  "  will  listen." 

In  a  clear  voice  he  read  the  one  paper,  of  which 
the  other  was  a  copy.  Both  deposed  to  the  facts  of 
which  Paul  had  already  informed  the  actor  that  his 
biography  consisted. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  sign,"  he  said,  taking  up 
a  pen. 

"  I  must  first  receive  some  earnest  of  your  good  faith," 
said  tho  actor ;  "  in  a  word,  I  must  see  my  reward." 

The  lawyer,  without  a  word,  took  out  a  pocket-book 
of  red  leather,  which  he  opened,  disclosing  a  roll  of 
crisp,  rustling  bank-notes.  This  he  placed  upon  tho 
table,  and  having  done  so,  pressed  one  finger  upon  it. 

"Sign!"  said  Paul. 

Tho  actor  obeyed  ;  and  the  lawyer  removed  his  hand 
from  the  pocket-book. 

Marcel  then  handed  the  pen  to  Roderick. 
The  opium-eater  folded  his  arms. 
"  And  my  reward  ?"  he  said. 
"  Is  hero,"  cried  Marcel. 

And  stepping  back  three  paces,  he  lifted  the  face- 
cloth from  the  face  of  the  poisoned  man,  and  disclosed 
features  as  like  those  of  the  terror-stricken  man  who 
bent  over  them  as  a  reflection  is  Eke  the  object  reflected. 

"  Great  Heaven!"  cried  Roderick,  "  what  myslerv  is 
this?';  J  J 

"  Sign  !"  replied  Marcel,  significantly. 

It  was  ten  minutes  after,  when  two  men  emerged 
into  the  little  court  in  front  of  the  house.  Teu  minutes 
after  that,  two  other  men  emerged  into  that  court. 
Theso  couples  set  off  in  different  directions,  but  each, 
in  passing,  noticed  a  dark  vehicle  waiting  in  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

IN   THE  CHURCHYARD. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Loudon,  that,  dense  as 
is  the  brick-and-mortar  growth  of  its  streets,  there  lie 
scattered  around  it  pleasant  villages  end  green  quiet 
nooks,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  in  all  England. 

The  cockney  is,  in  fact,  to  be  pardoned  his  belief 
that  London  is  the  Paradise  of  the  world,  seeing  that 
it  combines  in  itself  all  the  splendours  of  a  great  city, 
while  it  is  surrounded  011  all  sides  by  the  most  inviting 
country. 

In  ono  of  the  outlying  suburbs  of.  the  great  city — wo 
have  our  reasons  for  not  stating  which — the  Blamire 
family  had  their  villa.  That  is  to  say,  during  the 
summer  months,  Madame  Blamire  took  it  into  her  vain 
and  frivolous  head  to  rent  a  little  box  of  a  place,  with  a 
garden  and  an  acre  or  tw  o  of  ground  ;  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  living  in  it,  as  in  order  that  she  might 
have  some  place  in  which  to  hold  an  endless  round  of 
junkettings  and  summer  ffites,  to  which,  as  was  her 
custom,  she  issued  invitations  wholesale,  and  having  douo 
so,  contented  herself  with  ordering  refreshments  on  tho 
same  scale,  and  then  leaving  her  guests  to  "shake  down," 
as  she  expressed  it,  and  amuse  one  another. 

But  {tough  there  was  an  endless  round  of  pleasure 
going  on  at  Cosey  Nook,  as  Madame  chose  to  term  her 
retreat,  it  was  her  custom  to  give  one  great — we  had 
almost  said  monster — entertainment,  known  far  and 
wide  among  her  friends  as  the  Blamire  Festival.  It 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  August — that  being  Madame's 
birthday — and  on  that  occasion  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  did  suit  and  service  to  the  Blamirea  was 
expected  to  be  in  attendance.  The  couscqueuco  was 
that  the  villa  was  packed  to  suffocation,  the  garden  was 
trampled  over  and  mercilessly  desecrated,  and  the  lawn 
— as  tho  piece  of  meadow-land  was  designated — was 
crowded  to  its  extremest  outlying  inch. 

The  Blamire  Festival  had  come  round. 

Among  the  invited,  the  Misses  Simmer,  who  er.jojed 
tho  honour  of  having  taught  Madame  Blamire  tho 
spider-like  hand  iu  which  she  issued  invitations,  were 
not  forgotten,  aud  an  autocratic  mandate  forbade  them, 
under  pain  of  severe  displeasure,  to  fail  in  bringing  Miss 
Keartlaw  in  their  train. 

It  was  one  of  the  foibles  of  Madame  Blamire  to  cwd 
her  rooms  and  her  grounds  with  pretty  faces ;  and  she 
regarded  Violet  aw  un  ornament  not  to  be  dispensed 
with. 
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Had  she  consulted  her  own  feelings,  Violet  would 
Lave  declined  the  invitation.  Her  recent  interview 
with  Bernard  Oswald  had  greatly  distressed  her ;  and 
the  -whole  circumstances  of  her  position  naturally  served 
to  throw  a  gloom  over  her  mind  and  to  indispose  her 
fjr  pleasures  of  this  description.  But  she  saw  that  her 
refusal  would  greatly  pain  the  amiable  sisters,  to 
whose  kindness  she  owed  so  much  ;  and  sue  therefore 
yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  at  length  accompanied 
them. 

The  day  was  loTely :  the  sunshine  bright  and  cheer- 
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blue  and  cloudless,  the  whole  aspect 
aid  invigorating.  As  fine  weather 
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lease  success.  There  was  a  crowd, 
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admiration. 

It  was  not  a  congenial  scene  to  Violet ;  but  under  the 
iafluence  of  the  bright  day  and  the  gay  company,  her 
spirits  revived  and  she  forget  her  troubles,  or  onty 
remembered  them  as  the  troables  of  a  dream. 

Once  only  a  pang  was  inflicted  on  her,  and  that 
^intentionally,  and  by  the  hostess  herself. 

Sailing  past  her — with  twenty  young  and  beautiful 
girls  in  Tier  train — Madame  B  la  mire  stooped  and  whis- 
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ito  the  village ;  when  she  was  startled  at  finding  herself 
lm-)-t  fuse  to  facs  with  a  man  who  was  crossing  the 
ru»s  with  noiseless  steps  toward  the  point  she  was 

Her  apparition  appeared  to  occasion  equal  astonish- 
i-Tit  to  tne  intruder. 

And  as  they  mutually  looked  into  each  other's  faces, 
cry  of  recognition,  almost  of  alarm,  limultaneously 

S'.nngely  en  ngh,  the  man  whom  Violet  thus  acei- 

tally  encountered  was  Horace  Greville,  the  actor ! 
At  first  there  appeared  a  mutual  inclination  to  part 
•■ichiont  a  word,  out  something  in  the  face  of  the  girl 

"  Y  ra  are  far  fiom  the  c.imp,"  he  add. 

"The  camp!"  sho  echoed,  affecting  not  to  nnder- 

"  Yet;  you  know  it,  as  I  know  it.    The  tent  is  still 
itch*  1  on  t'.o  ({^.th,  and  yon  are  wiif.-o  f.»\" 
"  By  whom  ?  "  cried  Violet,  trembling  ?.»  she  spoke. 
"  By  tha  mithor  whom  you  have  deserted  in  her 

to,  no!  *  rried  the  poor  girl,  "  do  not  say  that. 
■nsrrstef.il ;  I  will  s.-.-k  l.-;r  out— I  v.  iil  relieve 
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li  a  glance  of  scorn, 
and  in  ft  tone  of  derision ;  "  do  you  suppose  that  this  is 


ut  it  produced  an 


anything  but  a  mere  term  between  us  ?  Do  you  think 
that  1  look  no  higher  than  to  a  gipsy  outcast  for  my 
birth  ?  Not  so.  My  family  is  of  the  oldest ;  my  fortune 
is  only  in  abeyance  until  legal  difficulties  are  removed  ; 
and  if  I  should  ever  ask  you  to  accept  this  hand,  it  will 
be  as  that  of  a  gentleman — not  a  gipsy's  son." 

There  was  something  so  offensive  in  tins  speech,  that 
Violet  felt  a  sense  of  repulsion  creep  over  her  like  a 
cold  shudder. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said ;  and  drawing  herself  up 
proudlv,  "  when  you  do  me  that  honour,  sir,  we  shall, 
no  doubt,  find  an  opportunity  of  discussing  our  mutual 
positions.    In  the  meantime  " 

She  would  have  passed,  but  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm. 

"Stay,"  he  said;  '"'this  meeting  is  as  unlooked-for 
on  my  part  as  on  yours.  It  is  a  pleasure  I  neither 
hoped  or  expected — least  of  all,  at  this  hour  and  in  this 
place  ;  but  since  chance — or  Destiny — has  thrown  us 
together,  there  is  something  which  it  is  as  well  that  I 
should  say,  and  you  should  listen  to." 

She  drew  back  her  arm,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  There  are  those  who  read  the  stars,"  he  continued, 
"  and  who  see  in  them  the  complications  of  human  affairs 
clearly  set  forth  as  in  a  book.  5"ou  know  who  is  one 
of  these,  and  perhaps  you  may  even  bo  aware  of  a 
passage  which  she  affects  to  have  deciphered." 

"  I  am,"  she  murmured,  faintly. 

"The  time  was,"  he  resumed, ':  when  I  treated  that 
prediction  with  scorn  —  with  contempt  ;  I  said  to 
myself,  'No;  though  she  wero  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
virtuous  as  a  saint,  I  would  not  link  myself  witli  a 
woman  thrust  into  my  arms.  The  wife  of  Horace  Gre- 
ville shall  be  the  wife  of  his  own  choosing,  in  spite  of  all 
the  stars  of  heaven.'  I  said  this,  but  1  said  it  rashly. 
Circumstances  not  of  my  shaping — accidents,  running 
counter  to  my  best-planned  designs — have  interposed ; 
and  in  spite  of  my  pride  and  of  my  resolve,  I  find 
myself  drifting  into  the  current  of  Fate." 

"  It  is  distressing — it  is  painful  to  speak  to  me  of 
these  things,"  said  Violet,  greatly  agitated. 

"  I  feel  it,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  regret  it ;  but  they 
are  matters  which  it  concerns  you  also  to  know,  una 
which  an  impulse  stronger  than  my  own  judgment  has 
prompted  me  to  explain.  And  this  explanation  is  the 
prelude  of  what  I  have  yet  to  say." 

"Oh,  sir!"  cried,  Violet,  "pray  spare  me  further 
revelations  at  this  moment.  The  hour  is  late ;  my 
friends  will  become  alarmed,  and  I — I  am  fatigued  

"  One  moment  only,"  said  the  actor,  interrupting 
her  :  "  before  we  part  I  would  ask  of  yon,  if  a  thought 
of  me  shoidd  ever  cros3  your  mind,  to  let  it  bo  of 
one  to  whom  you  are  not  indifferent  ;  but  whose 
heart,  no  less  than  his  destiny,  inclines  toward  you 
with  a  strength  of  which,  till  this  moment,  it  was 
hardly  conscious.  I  cannot  yet  say  to  yon,  Miss 
Heartlaw, '  Be  mine;'  but  I  can  swear  to  3-011  that  when 
I  have  asserted  my  birth,  and  beeomo  possessed  of  the 
wealth  to  which  I  am  the  rightful  heir,  there  may  come 
a  time  when  it  will  be  the  one  happiness  of  my  life  to 
breathy  those  words — not,  I  trust,  into  a  reluctant  car." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Violet,  hurriedly,  "  thank  you ; 
but  for  the  present  " 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,"  he  said,  raising  his  hat. 

And  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  replacing  it,  and  of 
retreating  with  his  best  stage-bow,  when,  chancing  to 
look  np,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm. 

Violet  turned  quickly  in  the  direction  in  which  his 
eyes  were  fixed.  As  she  did  so,  the  poor  girl  also 
started  hack,  and  a  ghostly  pallor  overspread  her  face. 

There,  in  the  faint  light,  which  imparted  to  her  a 
strange  and  almost  spectral  aspect — there  among  the 
cln.sterin  ;  tombs,  from  among  which  she  seemed  to  have 
risen— they  beheld  the  form  of  Aurelia, ! 

For  nn  instant  no  word  was  uttered.  Sho  stood 
before  them  pale,  rigid,  and  motionless.  It  might 
have  been  the  ghost  of  the  beautiful  girl,  but  that 
in  her  eyes  tljere  glowed  a  fierce,  sullen  light  terribly 
human. 

How  long  she  hnd  stood  there  they  could  not  tell; 
but  they  knew  that  it  was  long  enough  to  have  gathered 
the  fatal  truth  from  which  there  was  no  escape — that 
this  was  her  husband  r.nd  her  friend,  and  that  they 
stood  before  her  in  secret  converse! 

Horace  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Aarelia!"  he  said,  advancing  towards  her ;  "what 
do  you  here  f" 

'■  What  do  /  here?"  she  answered,  flinging  back  the 
hand  which  he  had  extended  to  her,  and  starting 
p   .  idly  back. 

"  Yen ;  I  believed  you  far  away — four  hundred  miles 
from  here." 

"  Yoti  did,"  sho  answered  bitterly;  "and  you  cho:so 
t!  '  moment  to  prove  your  perfidy,  and  to  consummate 
my  dishonour ! 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  her  tone  which  cut  Violet 
to  the  heart. 

"  No ;  as  heaven  is  above  us  !"  he  criod.  "  Hear  ino, 
Anrelii—  b"'.  one  word  !" 

"  That  yoti  may  H«  to  mo?  That  you  may  perjure 
yovrsolf  to  ine  ?  That  yon  may  throw  dust  in  iny  eyes, 
mid  seek  to  blind  me  to  what  I  have  seen?  No,  no ! 
I  am  not  p.  child — a  fool !" 

"  But  you  are  deceived,"  ho  said;  "indeed,  you  nro 
deceived." 

"  Ah  I  yes,"  *ho  cried,  snatching,  in  her  suppressed 
wrath,  at  every  word  with  which  to  wound  herself. 


"  God  knows  T  am  deceived.  Deceived  and  wronged— 
wronged  and  deceived  !  But  I  will  not  be  hoodwinked. 
I  know  the  worst,  and  I  will  not  believe  the  best,  even 
from  your  lips." 

With  a  pettdant  toss  of  her  head,  she  turned  as  if  to 
go — then  paused. 

It  was  not  in  a  wronged  woman's  nature  to  leave 
her  rival,  her  supplantcr,  without  a  word.  So,  whilo 
with  rigid  looks  and  clenching  hands  she  struggled  to 
keep  clown  the  fury  that  possessed  her,  it  was  with  a 
scream,  a  yell  of  suppressed  wrath,  that  the  spoke  four 
words  in  Violet's  ear  : — 

"I  will -kill  you!" 

She  said  no  more. 

And  when  Violet,  terrified  and  overwhelmed  at  her 
fury,  looked  up,  she  was  gone. 

In  her  place,  the  actor  stood  like"  a  man  stricken  to 
stone. 

{To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


SUMMERBROOK. 

A  RHYME  FOB  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Away  from  all  the  noise  and  stir 

Of  cities  and  of  towns, 
A  little  village  lay  concealed, 

Amongst  tiio  Sussex  Downs. 

Its  history  was  never  writ 

In  any  learned  book ; 
Few  people  even  knew  the  name 

Of  pleasant  Sumuierbrook. 

The  houses  stood  about  the  fields, 

Or  near  a  winding  road, 
That  skirted  now  a  chalJjy  hill, 

And  now  a  hcechen  wood. 

It  passed  the  school-house  and  the  mill, 

Down  to  a  sunny  glen, 
Where  stood  the  clustered  cottages 

Of  many  labouring  men. 

And  then,  with  many  a  pleasant  turn, 

Kept  ou  its  winding  way, 
And  sung  farm-houso,  or  mossy  cot, 

On  cither  side  there  lay. 

It  passed  the  shop,  it  crossed  the  brook, 

And  by  the  church  it  ran  j 
And  there  you  saw  the  handsome  house 

Of  Squire  Tyerman. 

Eat  we  will  go  into  the  glen, 

So  quiet  and  so  fair, 
That  one  would  think,  Content  herself 

Might  come  and  settle  there. 

At  early  dawn  thC3r  heard  the  doves, 

When  nil  tiio  valo  was  still ; 
At  eventide  the  tinkling  sound 

Of  sheep-bells  on  the  hill. 

The  rooks  dwelt,  in  thoir  ancient  trees, 

Tho  blackbird  in  the  dell, 
And  there,  in  spring,  the  nightingale 

His  sweet  notes  warbled  well. 

And  all  about,  the  primroses 
Were  thick  as  they  could  grow, 

And  pretty  little  wood-sorrel, 
As  "white  as  Makes  of  snow. 

Tho  merry  children  laughed  and  played 

iieside  their  cottage  door, 
And  never  thought,  young,  happy  things, 

If  they  were  rich  or  poor. 

The  iambs,  the  birds,  (.he  honey-bees, 

The  squirrels  in  the  Wood, 
Wcio  all  content  at  Summerhraok  : 

Wero  children  there  as  good? 

In  truth,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

The  children  in  the  Downs 
Were  in  their  heart.;  exactly  like 

Tho  thiidicu  in  tho  towns. 


JlltS.  SliWET.L. 


Polygamy  in  China..— It  may  be  assumed  that  one 
in  every  fifteen  Chinese  has  more  than  one  wife  ;  the 
first,  usually  known  ns  "  number  one,"  is  generally  taken 
from  inclination,  whereas  the  rest  arc  usually  bought, 
the  price  varying,  according  to  their  youth  and  beauty, 
from  100  to  000  dollars.  This  custom  gives  rise  to  quite 
a  peculiar  trade.  Chinese  women  make  a  practice  of 
purchasing  for  themselves  from  the  poorer  classes  such 
of  the  female  children  as  arc  of  good  health  and  well 
formed,  whom  they  bring  up  with  great  care,  with  tho 
view  of  selling  them,  when  grown  up,  to  the  weallhy 
Chinese,  and  even  sometimes  to  European  residents. 
The  custom  of  chjld-inurder  is  merit  prevalent  in  tho 
coast  districts  of  the  province  of  Po-keiu,  so  that  latterly 
there  was  a  positive  scarcity  of  women,  and  marriage- 
able girl ;  had  to  bo  imported  from  tho  northern  part  of 
the  province.  The  prevalence  of  this  system  of  child- 
murder  in  fheso  localities  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tho  enor- 
mous migration  of  the  male  population  to  Siam,  to  the 
Islands  of  tho  Malay  Archipelago,  and  other  points. 
These  emigrants  supply  the  labour  in  foreign  count,  ics, 
and  but  seldom  return  to  their  families.  Numerous 
placards  and  pamphlets,  pointing  out  the  enormity  of 
child-murder,  and  dissuading  from  its  coninii  ion,  aro 
printed  annually,  partly  at  tho  cost  of  philanthropists, 
partly  at  that  of  the  Chinese  government,,  and  widely 
diffused,  yet  without  producing  any  diminution  in  the 
pract  ice  of  this  appalling  custom. 


THE  PEDLAR. 

A.S  an  institution,  the  Pedlar  is  slowly  dying  out  among 
Us.  He  is  changing  his  character ;  he  is  degenerating 
into  the  mere  packman.  It  is  only  in  little  villages,  and 
outlying  districts  remote  from  railways,  that  ou(  still 
encounters  the  Pedlar,  such  as  Shakespeare  drew  him, 
ready  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Autolycus — 

"Will  you  buy  any  tape, 

Or  lace  for  your  cape, 
Jly  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ? — 

Any  silk,  any  thread, 

Any  toys  for  your  head, 
Of  the  newest  and  finest  wear-a  p 

Come  to  the  pedlar, 

Money's  a  medlar 
That  doth  better  all  men's  wear-a." 

It  is  such  a  Pedlar  that  our  artist  has  presented  to 
na,  and  very  charming  is  the  picture  which  he  has 
afforded.  The  accessories  are  exceedingly  suggestive. 
The  Poet-Laureate's  verse  must  surely  have  been  in  his 
mind  when  he  drew  the  lovely  girl  in  the  garden.  The 
poet  says — 

"  For  up  the  porch  there  grew  an  Eastern  rose, 
That,  flowering  high,  the  last  night's  gale  had  caught, 
And  blown  across  the  walk.    One  arm  aloft, 
Gown'd  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the  shape, 
Holding  the  bush  to  fix  it  back,  she  Btood. 
A  single  stream  of  all  her  soft  brown  hair 
Tour'd  on  one  aide  :  the  shadow  of  the  flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist — 
Ah,  happy  shade ! — and  still  went  wavering  down ; 
Hut  ere  it  touch'd  a  foot  that  might  have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt 
And  mixed  with  shadows  of  the  coarser  ground." 

But  we  must  desist,  or  the  language  of  the  poet  will 
wholly  absorb  attention  in  the  young  girl ;  and  there 
are  other  figures  in  the  composition  which  deserve 
attention — the  woman  at  the  window,  and  that  which  I 
gives  the  title  to  the  picture — the  life-like  Pedlar. 


NO.  VI. — THE  PEDLAR. 


HOW  A  HAT  SAVED  PRANCE. 

About  the  year  1/10,  the  finances  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
completely  exhausted;  the  royal  treasury  was  empty,  and 
there  seemed  no  longer  a  single  resource  left,  save  a 
national  bankruptcy.  Already  had  the  nobles  of  the 
land  disposed  of  their  plate,  and  the  King — the  Grand 
Monarque  himself — was  on  the  point  of  pledging  his 
own  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  sufficient  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  his  establishment.  The  comp- 
troller-general of  the  household  was  well  aware  that 
there  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  famous  banker  named 
Samuel  Bernard,  the  richest  man  in  Europe,  enjoying 
an  immense  credit — in  short,  the  Rothschild  of  the 
day — who  alone  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  the  King 
and  kingdom.  But  the  government  had  so  frequently 
failed  in  its  promises  of  repayment  on  prior  occasions, 
that  Bernard  now  obstinately  persisted  in  his  refusals 
to  make  any  further  advances  either  in  cash  or  paper. 
In  vain  did  Desmarets  represent  to  him,  in  pathetic 
terms,  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  state ;  in  vain  did 
ho  seek  to  touch  his  heart  with  the  great  words  "  glory" 
and  "patrie."  What  were  these  words  to  him?  Afinan- 
cier  is  ignorant  of  everything  beyond  his  own  ledger, 
and  can  be  moved  but  by  the  magic  words — pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.    Bernard  remained  unshaken. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Desmarets  to  the  King,  "  he  is  the 
only  man  that  can  extricate  us  from  our  embarrass- 
ments. Perhaps  your  Majesty  will  yourself  deign  to 
speak  to  him  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Louis  :  "  invite  him,  on  my  part, 
to  come  and  see  me  at  Marly.    I  will  speak  to  him." 

On  the  following  day,  while  the  King  was  promenad- 
ing on  the  terrace,  Bernard  was  presented.  Louis  XIV., 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  him  approaching,  although  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  walk,  took  off  his  hat,  and  said 
to  him — 

"  Monsieur  Bernard,  you  are  indeed  a  wonderful  man, 
I  never  to  have  seen  Marly.  Come,  we  will  visit  it  to- 
I  gether." 


The  banker,  upon  his  return  home,  could  not  find 
words  strong  enough  to  express  his  admiration  of  a 
king  at  once  so  good,  so  affable,  so  generous ;  and 
hastened  to  offer  to  the  comptroller-general  his  coffers, 
his  Bpecie,  his  bills  of  exchange,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
his  signature  on  all  the  banking-houses  in  Europe;  re- 
peating constantly  to  all  comers,  "The  great  King!  the 
good  King !  he  took  off  his  hat  to  me  P 

And  thus  France  was  saved  by  a  hat. 


Thue  Courtesy. — Manners  are  more  important  than 
laws.  Upon  them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  laws  de- 
pend. The  law  can  only  touch  us  here  and  there,  now 
and  then.  Manners  are  what,  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt 
or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarise  or  refine,  by  a 
constant,  stead}',  uniform,  insensible  operation  like  that 
of  the  air  we  breathe.  They  give  their  whole  form 
and  colour  to  our  lives.  According  to  their  quality, 
they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they  totally 
destroy  them. 

Look  to  the  House. — Above  all  things,  see  that 
the  drainage  is  good,  that  the  water-closets,  sinks,  and 
waste-pipes  are  all  properly  trapped,  or  so  secured  as  to 
prevent  effluvia;  that  there  are  no  cesspools,  but  direct 
drainage;  that  the  water-spouts,  which  run  into  the 
outer  drains,  are  so  formed  that  no  effluvia  can  arise  from 
their  heads  or  joints,  and  so  enter  your  windows  ;  that 
if  a  street-grating  be  near  you,  it  shall  be  properly 
trapped,  and  inspected  occasionally,  to  see  that  no  smell 
arises  from  it;  that,  if  in  London,  all  your  kitchen 
walls,  outer  or  yard  walls,  cupboards  or  areas,  be 
lime-washed  at  least  once  a  year  ;  that  water  be  kept, 
in  dry  weather,  in  the  area,  yard,  or  other  grating- 
traps,  to  prevent  smell ;  that  all  your  ceilings  be  washed 
and  whitened  once  a  year,  and  the  paint  cleaned  ;  that 
you  have  proper  ventilation  in  the  house;  that  no 
vegetable  matter  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  dust- 
heap  or  basement,  and  that  your  dust  be  removed  once 
a  fortnight. 
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hue  timxa  luiiQoia  at  madam k  la  mode's. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BY  MRS.  H.  if.  GORDON  8MYTHIES, 

Autkor  of  "  Our  Mary;  or,  Murder  wUl  Out,"  "  The  Girl  w 
truer  Brkind  u,"  "  Locrrt  and  Fortunt-Hunltrt,"  Ifc.  Ire. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

ZDITH    AT    HER  POST. 

Rigid  in  voiceless  marble  there. 
Come,  Sculptor,  come — behold  Despair ! 

8ib  E.  Bclwe*  Ltttot. 

Edith  tank  down  on  the  steps  of  the  summer-house, 
and  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

She  had  not  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  details 
of  Phoebe's  wonderful  story  of  the  night  before ;  for 
she  was  fast  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  fnterlachen  and 
Arthur,  when  Phoebe  came  in,  sent  by  Lady  Ida,  to  tell 
her  sister  that  the  Marquis  bad  been  attacked  by  high- 
waymen in  the  Black  Wood,  and  was  actually  at  that 
moment  closeted  with  Detective  Meadows  in  the  state 
apartments.  Edith  remembered  that  Phoebe  had  said 
that  young  Top  bam — his  lordship's  handsome,  dapper 
young  groom — was  wounded  in  the  arm  (for  Edith  was 
always  alive  to  suffering  in  any  shape) ;  and  she  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  Marquis  had  escaped  unhurt,  and 
that  Phoebe  had  said  (on  the  authority  of  old  fiaggs), 
that  the  villains  were  no  common  highwaymen — that 
they  wanted  to  murder  his  lord,  not  to  rob  him. 

Bat  all  this,  which  filled  her  heart  with  horror  now, 
had  scarcely  affected  her  the  night  before ;  for  then  the 
Marquis  alone  was  concerned.  Now,  she  could  not  help 
associating  Arthur's  quarrel  with  Dunstanburgh  with 
this  mysterious  affair ;  not  that  she  for  a  moment  al- 
lowed a  shadow  of  suspicion  of  Arthur's  honour  to  cross 
her  heart.  The  Marquis  might  have  so  grossly  insulted 
him,  that  even  he,  in  spite  of  his  Christian  horror  of 
duelling,  might  have  been  unable  to  act  up  to  his  own 
high  standard  of  forbearance  and  endurance.  In  the 
hoar  of  trial  he  might  (for  the  warm  blood  of  youth 
flowed  in  his  veins) — he  might  have  forgotten  the  reso- 
lution be  had  so  often  expressed,  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  suffer  himself  to  be  induced  to  take  a  part 
in  what  he  called  a  cold-blooded  murder,  with  malico 
prepense,  to  blacken  it. 

That  was  possible — just  barely  possible — but  very  un- 
likely, Edith  thought ;  for  the  Marquis  was  not  only  a 
nobleman,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  she  did  not  think 
be  wonld  have  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  strike  her 
Arthur,  or  inflict  any  other  personal  and  intolerable  in- 
dHrrrity  on  his  dear  and  sacred  person.  And  even  if  ho 
had  done  so,  Arthur,  in  the  exasperation  of  the  moment, 
might  have  knocked  him  down,  but  he  would  not  have 
called  him  out. 

Edith  had  known  Arthur  so  intimately  from  his  child- 


hood, she  was  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  feelings, 
his  thoughts,  his  modes  of  action — she  knew  him  so 
thoroughly,  he  had  so  often  talked  freely  to  her  of  what 
he  never  spoke  of  to  the  world  (only  betraying  it  by  his 
deeds) — the  deep  religion,  the  Christianity  of  his  heart — 
that  Edith  felt  certain  he  could  never  deliberately  do  an 
anchristian  act.  This  cowardly  attack  on  the  Marquis 
in  the  Black  Wood  could  in  no  way  be  connected  with 
his  quarrel  with  Arthur. 

She  Btarted  and  stepped  aside  as  she  pondered  these 
things  in  her  mind,  for  as  she  gathered  up  the  folds  of 
her  black  dress,  she  perceived  that  the  hem  of  her 
white  petticoat  was  stained  with  blood.  Edith  shook 
as  with  an  ague  when  she  perceived  the  deadly  stain,  and 
heartily  she  wished  herself  back  in  her  own  chamber. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  grounds,  and  tlicro 
was  not  a  creaturo  to  be  seen, a  leaf  stirring;  when,  just 
as  she  had  decided  on  retracing  her  steps,  Hubert 
come  bounding  back  to  her,  with  something  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  dropped  at  her  feet.  It  was  a  round 
straw  hat,  with  a  black  crape  mask  fastened  to  it,  botli 
stained  with  blood,  as  were  the  bloodhound's  jowl  and 
dewlap.  But — oh !  horror  of  horrors — that  hat !  As  she 
gazes  on  it  a  deadly  faintness  comes  over  her,  for  it  is 
a  hat — a  round,  straw  hat — belonging  to  Arthur,  and 
which  he  had  bought  in  Switzerland.  The  bit  of  black 
ribbon  that  bound  it,  and  that  was  tied  round  tho 
crown,  had  been  put  on  by  herself ;  and  on  the  head- 
lining were  the  initials  "  A.  B.,"  marked  by  her,  with 
her  own  auburn  hair. 

She  well  remembered  tho  happy  summer  day,  in  a 
dark  pine  forest,  tho  ground  of  which  was  studded  with 
wild  strawberries,  when,  as  sho  sat  embroidering  a 
collar,  while  Arthur  read  "  Lucille"  to  her,  sho  had 
playfully  taken  a  long  hair  of  golden  brown  from  one  of 
her  plaits,  and  had  marked  the  head-lining  of  the  hat 
he  had  thrown  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  with  those  dear 
iuitials,  "A.  B." 

And  now,  how  comes  that  hat  —  which  Arthur  so 
valued,  so  treasured,  for  the  sake  of  that  very  mark — to 
be  spotted,  blotted  with  blood,  and  stained  with  earth, 
and  to  have  that  black  crape  mask  attached  to  it  ? 

Tho  bloodhound  stood  looking  up  into  Edith's  face 
for  applause,  wagging  his  tail,  licking  her  hand,  and 
placing  his  fore-paws  on  her  shoulders  in  his  triumph 
and  glee. 

And  Edith — what  mado  her  pick  up  that  hat,  and  that 
black  crape  mask  'f  And  why  did  sho  ascend  the  steps 
of  the  summer-house,  and,  opening  the  door,  sink  half- 
fainting  on  the  first  seat  she  met  with  ?  And  what,  too, 
in  that  summer-house,  is  Herbert  sniffing  at  through 
the  closed  door  of  the  cupboard  ? 

Edith  starts  to  her  feet;  tlie  cupboard  is  only  secured 
by  a  button — she  owns  it.  What  does  sho  behold  ?  An 
overcoat,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief,  nil 
spotted  with  blood  and  mire,  all  well  known  to  her  as 
Arthur's ;  and  in  the  further  corner  a  washhand-basin 


which  had  evidently  been  recently  used  and  emptied, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  blood !  blood !  blood  ! 

Oh  !  what  had  Arthur  to  do  with  this  blood  ?  Was.  it 
it  his,  or — worse  still — had  he  shed  it  ?  Impossible  j 
the  thought  was  treason  to  her  beloved.  Oh,  if  sho 
could  but  see  him — but  ask  him  what  it  all  meant ! 

There  was  a  loft  (where  apples  and  pears  had  been  at 
one  time  kept)  at  the  top  of  the  summer-house  ;  a  small 
light  ladder  placed  against  the  trap-door  formed  tho 
access  to  it.  This  it  was  that,  as  children,  Arthur  and 
herself  had  been  used  to  ascend,  in  their  defence  of  their 
Castle  against  the  invaders  (tho  little  Crofts) ;  and  their 
custom  was  to  run  up  the  ladder,  draw  it  after  them  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  shut  down  the  trap- 
door. 

And  now,  gazing  in  dismay,  doubt,  and  terror  from 
the  window,  Edith  perceives  the  person  whom,  from  her 
maid's  description,  sho  knows  to  bo  Detective  Meadows, 
with  several  other  men,  coming  towards  the  summer- 
house.  Some  vague,  mysterious  foreshadowing  of  evil 
and  peril  to  her  Arthur  (connected  with  his  blood-stained 
garments)  prompts  her  to  catch  them  up,  with  the  wash- 
ing-basin, and,  with  steps  winged  by  fear,  darting  up 
tho  ladder,  she  drew  it  up  after  lier,  and  closed  the  trap- 
door, just  as  she  heard  tho  voices  and  steps  of  Detective 
Meadows  and  his  companions,  as  they  halted  and  held 
a  council  of  war  outside  tho  summer-house. 

Hubert  had  left  her  side ;  he  had  darted  off  again, 
sniffing  at  tho  ground  as  ho  went,  and  following  the 
track  of  blood  back  into  the  Black  Wood. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

EDITH    STILT,  LISTENS. 

Love  ofttimes  in  the  haughtiest  knight 

HiB  easiest  conquest  sees — 
Tho  plume  that  leads  the  foromost  fight. 

The  toy  to  every  breeze. 

Sm  E.  Bclwbb  Liitojt. 

Edith's  heart  beat  quick  ;  sho  hears  tho  party  ascend- 
ing the  steps,  and  entering  the  summer-house.  She 
listens — her  soul  is  in  her  ear !  Sho  distinguishes  tho 
voices  of  tho  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh  and  Roger  Croft. 
Lord.Hauteville,  too,  is  of  tho  party;  for  a  hunt  of  any 
kind  brings  men  of  all  descriptions  together,  and,  littlo 
as  Lord  Hautevillc  liked  the  young  Marquis,  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  kind,  with  Detective  Meadows  at  its 
head,  was  irresistible.  The  Earl  of  Roekalpino,  alono, 
felt  no  inclination  to  take  part  in  a  search  that  must 
lead  him  to  a  place  he  shunned  and  loathed  beyond  all 
others  on  earth — the  Blnck  Wood. 

Edith,  from  the  spot  in  the  loft  where  she  was  kneel- 
ing (her  ear  close  to  the  trap-door),  distinctly  heard 
Roger  Croft  say — 

''1  wonder  who  has  removed  tho  ladder,  and  shut  tho 
trap-door  of  tho  loft  ?" 
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"  Very  likely  the  under- gardener,  sip,"  said  one  of  the 
men ;  "  lie  often  wants  that  ladder." 

"  Let's  have  a  squint  into  tho  cupboard,  Detective," 
said  Roger. 

"  Nothing  here,  sir,"  said  Detective  Meadows. 
'•'  And  what  did  you  expect  to  find  there  ?"  asked  the 
young  Marquis,  "  eh,  liogcr?" 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  didn't  expect  to  find  anything  particular," 
said  Koger ;  "  only  one  never  knows  what  may  turn  up, 
when  a  horrible  deed  like  this  has  been  attempted.  It's 
just  possible  that  the  nearest  place  of  shelter  might 
contain  some  clue;  one  of  the  assassins  might  have 
hidden  up  here,  or  stowed  away  a  weapon,  or  his  dis- 
guise, or  something." 

"  Well,  I  vote  wo  push  on,"  said  Lord  Hauteville ; 
"  wo're  losing  precious  time.  Let's  get  to  the  spot 
where  Dunstanburgh  was  attacked.  There  maybe  foot- 
steps or  something  there— there's  nothing  here." 

He  left  the  summer-house,  followed  by  Detective 
Meadows,  the  young  Marquis  and  Roger  Croft  remaining 
for  some  minutes  behind. 

"  Excuse  me,  Dunstanburgh,"  said  Roger  Croft,  "  but 
is  there  any  person  in  the  world  who  owes  you  a  grudge  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  young  Marquis,  colouring;  "  not  that 
I  kuow  of— at  any  rate,  no  one  who  would  be  capable  of 
anything  so  mean  and  dastardly  as  assassination." 

"  But  have  you  had  a  quarrel  with  anyone,  Dunstan- 
burgh ?  I'm  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  and  I  think 
the  friendship  of  so  many  years  entitles  me  to  sift  a 
matter  in  which  your  safety  is  concerned." 

"  Well,  then,  Roger,  I  have  had  a  desperate  quarrel 
with  Arthur  Bertram." 

"  Ha  1"  cried  Roger ;  "  tell  me  the  particulars." 
"  Oh,  I  was  to  blame  ;  and  if  Bertram  hadn't  been  so 
deuced  cool  and  uppish,  I'd  gladly  have  made  V amende 
honorable;  but  as  it  was,  he  put  me  in  a  deuce  of  a 
passion,  and  I  forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  bas- 
tard, and  to  threaten  him  with  a  horsewhipping." 
"  But  when  did  this  happen  ?"  asked  Roger,  eagerly. 
"  Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  the  Marquis, 
"  I  must  tell  you  that  my  sister,  Lady  Bessborough, 
knowing  I  was  coming  down  to  Dunstanburgh,  hap- 
pened to  ask  me  to  call  at  Madame  La  Mode's,  in  Picca- 
dilly, in  order  to  bring  her  down  some  headdress,  which 
she  was  to  wear  (as  Anne  Boloyn)  at  Lord  Egerton's 
fancy  ball  at  the  Priory.    She  was  afraid  it  would  not 
come  in  time,  and  wanted  me  to  make  sure  of  it ;  sol 
called  at  old  La  Mode's,  and  was  shown  up  into  the 
milliner's  show-rooms,  where  fourteen  or  fifteen  pretty 
girls  were  wasting  their  bloom,  youth,  and  beauty,  to 
set  off  that  of  their  wealthier  and  happier  sisters.  Poor 
things !  what  thin  fingers,  hollow  eyes,  and  pale  cheeks 
I  saw  assembled  there !    The  forewoman,  a  hideous  old 
maid,  explained  to  me  that  my  sister's  Anne  Boleyn  head- 
dress was  not  quite  ready.  I  found  out  afterwards  it  was 
not  even  begun  ;  but  sho  said  it  should  be  sent  by  post, 
&c.,  &c,  &c,  and  I  left  her  shop,  and  sauntered  into  the 
jeweller's  next  door,  to  see  about  some  studs  I  had 
ordered,  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  Arthur  Bertram. 
He  was  standing  with  his  back  towards  me,  but  I 
knew  him  at  a  glance.     He  was  fitting  (with  the 
help  of  the  jeweller)  a  small  miniature  portrait  on 
ivory  and  a  lock  of  hair  into  a  gold  setting.    The  lock 
of  hair  arrested  my  attention.     There  is  but  one 
head  in  tho  world  from  which  that  hair  could  have 
been  severed.    As  he  unwound  it  to  its  full  length — its 
extraordinary  length,  I  may  say  —  and  a  ray  of  sun 
lighted  up  that  golden  gloss,  so  rare  on  brown  hair — so 
peculiar,  indeed,  to  one  only — suspicion  grew  into  cer- 
tainty, and  I  felt  my  blood  boil.    That  blood  was  not 
cooled  when,  after  the  hair  was  placed  under  the  crys- 
tal (Bertram  would  not  let  any  fingers  but  his  own 
touch  it),  I  saw  the  other  side  of  the  locket,  as,  absorbed 
in  its  contemplation,  he  held  it  in  his  hands  before  his 
eyes.    It  was  an  exquisite  miniature  of — of — of  Edith 
Lorraine  !" 
Roger  started — nay,  grew  white. 
"  Yes,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.    There  is 
no  other  face  so  full  at  once  of  feeling,  intellect,  beauty, 
charm.    There  was  tho  fair  full  brow,  shaded  by  those 
waves  of  golden  brown  ;  the  large,  deep-set,  dark  blue 
eyes,  so  full  of  light ;  the  little  delicate  nose,  the  en- 
chanting mouth,  the  sweet  smile,  the  very  dimple  in  the 
left  cheek,  and  in  the  round  chin.  But,  God  of  Heaven ! 
Roger,  there  was  a  look  of  deep  love  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  that  haunting  face.    Roger,  you  know  how  I 
love,  how  I  idolise  Edith.    Yon  have  often  assured  me 
my  love  is  reciprocated,  as  far  as  a  young  creature  so 
gentle  and  so  timid  may  reciprocate  an  unacknowledged 
passion ;  you  have  often  assured  mo  that  Edith  Lor- 
raine has  only  a  sister's  feeling  towards  Arthur  Ber- 
tram ;  and  now — now,  when  I  have  revealed  my  adora- 
tion of  Edith  to  her  mother,  who  has  all  but  promised 
her  to  me — now,  that  I  only  await  getting  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Earl  well  over  to  declare  myself  to  the  pre- 
sent one,  and  to  the  heavenly  girl  herself— now,  I  know 
that  Arthur  flertram  and  Edith  Lorraine  are  lovers,  for 
aught  I  know,  betrothed  lovers ;  and  if  so,  all  I  live  for. 
care  for  on  earth,  is  taken  from  me,  the  Marquis  of 
Dunstanburgh,  to  be  given  to  that  bastard  (for  such  I 
believe  him  to  be),  yea,  to  be  given  to  that  bastard, 
Arthur  Bertram !    And  he  thus  becomes  far  wealthier 
than  I  am,  for  the  rose  of  the  world,  the  pearl  above 
price,  is  lib ;  and  I  envy,  I  hate,  I  curse  him !" 

"  Ah!  but,"  said  Roger, "  I  think  you  jump  too  rapidly 
to  a  conclusion  so  torturing  to  yourself,  so  disgraceful 
to  Lady  Edith,  so  distressing  to  her  friends." 


"  How  so  ?  Did  I  not  see  her  bright  tress  in  his  fin- 
gers— her  portrait  smiling  at  him  ?" 

"  But  he  may  have  got  both  by  stealth ;  or  sho  may 
have  commissioned  him  to  get  the  miniaturo  and  the 
hair  set,  as  a  surprise  for  her  mother  or  her  sister ;  or 
sho  may,  looking  upon  him  as  tho  adopted  brother  of 
so  many  years,  from  whom  she  is  now  suddenly  parted, 
have  given  them  to  him — not  as  p,  love-gift,  but  just  as  a 
sister  might." 

"  No,  no,  no !  The  paper  in  which  they  were  wrapped 
up  lay  on  the  counter  before  him ;  and  though  he  caught 
it  up  in  a  great  hurry,  I  had  already  seen  the  words,  in 
her  delicate  and  beautiful  hand, '  Keep  this,  my  own 
Arthur,  until  the  original  is  yours.' " 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

rOREWARNED,  TOREARMED. 

What  guardian  angel's  like  a  woman's  love  ? 

J-iASCliLLSS. 

"  That's  a  sticker,  I  own,"  said  Roger, livid  in  his  turn 
with  rage,  jealousy,  and  envy.  "  I  wonder  you  didn't 
snatch  the  locket  from  Irk  hand,  and  kick  him  out  of 
the  shop." 

"  Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  said  the  Marquis ; 
"  and  Bertram  s  a  very  strong,  active  fellow,  and  about 
the  best  wrestler  going.  Besides,  fancy  my  name  get- 
ting into  the  papers  as  connected  with  such  an  assault, 
and  about  Lady  Edith  Lorraine,  too !  No ;  I  kept  out 
of  his  sight,  and  very  soon  afterwards  he  left  the  shop. 
I  saw  no  more  of  him  till  yesterday  evening,  when,  on 
my  way  to  dine  at  Bessborough  Hall,  I  passed  the  Black 
VVood.  As  it  was  rather  a  steep  ascent,  I  got  out  of  the 
carriage  to  walk  up  hill,  and  I  came  suddenly  on  this 
fellow  Bertram,  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  felled  tree, 
and  gazing  at  the  very  miniature  I  told  you  of.  I  came 
upon  him  so  suddenly,  that  he  dropped  it.  Before  he 
was  aware,  I  believe,  who  I  was,  I  darted  at  it,  and 
picked  it  up.  He  snatched  at  it  in  vain ;  I  resisted,  and 
being,  I  own,  in  a  deuce  of  a  rage,  I  said :  '  Let  me 
know,  sir,  if  you  please,  by  what  authority  you  have 
obtained  possession  of  a  portrait  and  a  lock  of  hair  of 
Lady  Edith  Lorraine's  ?' 

"  '  I  will  answer  that  question,'  he  replied,  very  coolly, 
'  when  you  tell  me  by  what  right  you  put  it.' 

"  He  was  so  cool  and  quiet,  that  I  was  quite  off  my 
guard,  when  suddenly  closing  with  me,  he  snatched  the 
locket  out  of  my  hand,  and  pushed  me — I  don't  know 
whether  intentionally  or  accidentally — from'the  raised 
footpath  (you  know  it  well — the  gangway,  they  call  it), 
some  six  feet  in  depth,  into  the  road.  Luckily  the  car- 
riage and  servants  had  turned  the  corner,  and  thus  the 
latter  did  not  see  the  indignity  offered  to  their  master. 
I  was  mad  with  rage,  and  soon  clambered  up  the  bank ; 
and  when  I  saw  him  putting  the  locket  in  his  bosom,  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  have  strangled  him  then  and  there. 
My  blood  was  boiling — his  seemed  quite  cool.  Pool 
that  I  was,  I  shouted  in  my  blind  rage,  '  I  demand  that 
portrait.  You  can  have  no  right  to  the  miniature  of  a 
lady  whose  mother  encourages  my  addresses !' 

"  '  That  encouragement  will  stand  you  in  no  stead  if 
the  Lady  Edith  herself  declines  them,  as  I  strongly  sus- 
pect she  will  do,'  he  said  very  calmly,  and  with  a  most 
provoking  smile  on  his  confoundedly  fine  face. 

"  1  And  yours,  I  suppose,  she  will  accept,  eh  ?  and  pre- 
fer a  low  bastard  to  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh  ?'  I 
said,  resolved  to  close  with  him,  and  have  a  tussle  for 
the  picture. 

"  At  the  word  bastard  he  started,  and  turned  first 
very  white,  and  then  very  red. 

" '  You  are  a  Marquis,'  he  said, '  but  you  are  no  gen- 
tleman ;  I  am  no  bastard,  and  I  am  a  gentleman — we 
do  not  meet  on  an  equality.  You  are  aiming  at  getting 
possession  of  this  picture ;  now  listen — you  shall  have 
my  heart's  blood  first.  If  you  approach  me,  I  will  throw 
you  again.  I  could  wrestle  (as  you  well  know)  with  two 
like  you  when  I  was  eighteen.  But  stand  off;  I  don't 
want  to  disgrace  or  to  punish  you,  and  before  your  own 
servants,  too.  See — they  are  come  back  to  look  for 
you.' 

"'Bastard!  base,  low-born  bastard!'  I  said  —  'for 
you  are  nothing  else — you  shall  give  me  the  satisfaction 
that  none  but  a  coward  would  refuse.  Meet  me  on 
Dunstanburgh  Plats  at  noon  to-morrow.  There  is  no 
place  so  safe,  lonely,  and  remote.  Bring  anyone  you 
please  as  your  second.  We  are  both  good  shots ;  let 
pistols  be  our  weapons.  A  boat  shall  bo  in  readiness, 
in  case  I  fall,  to  row  you  off  to  my  yacht,  and  vice  versa.' 

"  '  I  am  no  duellist — or  rather,  no  murderer,'  said 
the  young  bastard,  with  the  air  of  a  prince. 

" '  But  you  shall  be  the  former,'  I  criod ;  '  I  hope  to 
prevent  your  being  the  latter.  If  you  refuse  to  meet 
me,  I'll  post  you  all  over  England,  and  horsewhip  you 
wherever  we  meet.  I  6hall  expect  you  at  Dunstanburgh 
Flat3  to-morrow  at  noon ;  you  know  the  spot  well. 
You  know  the  alternative,  too,'  I  shouted,  hoarse  with 
passion.  '  Bastard !  will  not  the  Lady  Edith  be  ashamed 
of  the  coward,  the  abject  coward,  your  refusal  will 
prove  you  ?' 

"  '  I  will  be  there,'  he  said,  white  with  rage;  and  I 
descended  the  bank,  entered  my  carriage,  and  snw  him 
no  more.  And  now,  Roger  Croft,"  added  the  Marquis, 
"'  we  are  old  friends,  and  I  know  you  hate  this  Bertram, 
is  I  do,  and  for  my  sake,  too ;  and  so  I  ask  you  to  be 
my  second.  I  know,  under  existing  laws,  it  is  a  great 
risk.  If  either  of  us  fall — and  one  of  us  must  and  shall ; 
for  we  cannot  both  breathe  freely  in  the  same  world— vou 


will  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  time.  You  may  be  much 
bothered,  and  therefore,  if  you  give  mo  this  proof  of 
your  regard,  you  deserve  well  of  me  in  return.  1  havo 
no  relations,  except  two  married  sisters,  both  very 
wealthy ;  my  large  estates  are,  as  you  know,  entailed  ; 
but  all  that  is  not  entailed — all  my  personalty,  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds — I  leave  to  you.  I  made  my 
will  last  night;  it  is  properly  signed,  sealed,  and  wit- 
nessed. Nay,  no  thanks ;  what  1  offer  you  I  can  well 
spare  if  I  fall ;  and,  as  I  have  no  one  I  care  a  pin  for, 
it  is  no  great  proof  of  affection.  But  answer  me  at  onco 
— will  you  bo  my  second  ?" 

There  was  something  to  Edith's  ear  very  strange, 
hoarse,  and  hollow,  in  the  voice  in  which,  after  a  long 
pause,  Roger  Croft  answered — 

"I  will!" 

"  We  have  not  much  time  to  spare,"  said  the  Marquis ; 
"for  we  must  join  in  the  search  in  the  Black  Wood, and 
present  oivrselvea  at  the  Countess's  breakfast-table.  Wo 
can  then  slip  out  on  sonic  excuse  or  other,  and  I  will 
drive  you  over  to  Dunstanburgh." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Roger ;  "  but  I  don't  think  that  fel- 
low Bertram  will  show  up;  nay,  more,  I've  a  great  no- 
tion  that  he's  at  the  bottom  of  the  attempt  to  pick  you 
off  last  night ;  and,  all  things  considered,  1  think  one 
would  almost  be  justified  in  having  him  before  a  magis- 
trate— the  old  Rector  would  do — who,  I  dare  say,  would 
see  the  thing  in  the  true  light,  and  commit  him  at  once." 

"  No,"  said  the  Marquis;  "  I  don't  believe  he'd  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  attack  of  last  night.  There's  some- 
thing fine  about  the  fellow,  after  all.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  him,  but  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  give  him  his  quietus  in  a  fair  and  equal 
combat — man  to  man.  I've  told  you  what  I've  done  for 
you ;  even  at  the  worst  you  can't  take  any  harm.  If  I 
fall,  your  fortune's  made;  if  Bertram's  picked  off,  I'll 
do  the  same  for  you  by  deed  of  gift,  and  we'll  leave 
the  country  together  for  a  time,  till  it's  all  blown  over. 
When  we  return,  we  may  find  that  the  fair  Edith  has 
dried  her  tears." 

"  Oh !  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Roger.  "  If  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,  how  much  better  must  a 
living  lion  be  than  a  dead  dog  ?  Besides,  women  havo 
such  short  memories.  Look  at  all  your  disconsolato 
widows — all  weeds  one  month,  and  all  orange-blossoms 
the  next.  If  there's  a  transferable  thing  in  the  world, 
it's  a  woman's  heart.    That's  the  ticket !" 

They  left  the  summer-house  as  Roger  spoke ;  and 
Edith,  sick  at  heart,  and  the  cold  drops  standing  like 
beads  on  her  brow  (for  she  had  heard  every  word  that 
the  Marquis  and  Roger  Croft  had  spoken),  prayed  where 
she  still  knelt  by  the  trap-door — prayed  fervently  to  her 
Father  in  heaven  for  guidance  and  strength,  and  for 
inspiration  how  to  act,  so  as  to  save  her  Arthur  from 
being  murdered,  or — more  dreadful  still — from  being  a 
murderer. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

DUNSTANBURGH  FLATS. 

O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear  j 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

Which  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
This  place  U  haunted. 

Thomas  Hood. 

Edith  rose  from  her  knees,  refreshed  and  comforted  in 
spirit,  and  quite  resolved  how  to  act. 

Dunstanburgh  Flats  were  about  five  miles  from  Rock- 
alpine.  They  owed  their  name  to  a  number  of  broad, 
flat  slabs  of  rock  (of  large  size),  which  were  only  visible 
at  low  water,  and  were  embedded  in  firm,  smooth,  level 
sand,  which,  when  the  tide  was  out,  was  some  acres  in 
extent,  and  was  curiously  fenced  in  by  a  ridge  or  ram- 
pai't  of  rooks. 

This  strange  spot  was  on  the  Dunstanburgh  estate, 
and  on  all  that  wild  coast  there  was  no  place  so  lonely 
aiod  desolate ;  for  there  were  many  traditions  connected 
with  it,  and  ghosts  of  shipwrecked  mariners  were  said 
to  meet  and  dance  by  moonlight,  at  low  water,  on  the 
Flats  and  the  level  sand  :  and  even  at  noon,  when  the 
tide  was  out,  there  was  an  impression  among  the  super- 
stitious peasantry  that  the  spot  was  "  nae  canny,"  and 
that  it  was  haunted.  The  rocks  that  shut  in  the  Flats 
were  an  excellent  place  for  crabs,  periwinkles,  limpets, 
and  whelks  ;  and  it  had  been  a  very  favourite  resort  of 
Edith's,  Arthur's,  and  the  little  Crofts,  when  they  were 
children,  and,  with  nursery- maids,  donkeys  and  panniers, 
went  picnicing  by  the  sea. 

Edith  was  well-acquainted  with  a  comparatively  short 
cut  to  the  Flats,  and  sho  was  determined  that  she  would 
be  there  by  noon,  to  prevent  the  hostile  meeting,  which 
must  (considering  the  vindictive  and  je:Uons  feelings 
the  young  Marquis  had  expressed)  end  either  in  tho 
taking  of  her  Arthur's  life,  or  tho  ruin  of  his  peace  and 
prospects  on  earth,  and,  perhaps,  through  all  eternity. 

Edith  looked  at  her  watch;  it  was  half-past  eight. 
She  had  not  breakfasted — she  had  taken  nothing  that 
morning,  and  she  felt  faint  and  sinking.  She  felt  that 
she  required  some  refreshment  to  cuable  her  to  carry 
out  her  scheme ;  and,  to  avert  suspicion,  she  felt  sho 
ought  to  appear  at  the  family  breakfast-table.  Her  plan 
was,  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible,  make  her  escape 
through  the  gardens  into  the  Black  Wood,  and  thenco 
across  the  moor,  down  to  the  sea -beach,  and  along  tho 
rocky  -.  oast  to  Dunstanburgh  Flats.  She  knew  that  tho 
Marquis  and  Roger,  who  were  going  to  drive  a  great 
part  of  the  way,  would  take  a  much  longer  and  more 
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circuitous  route,  but  one  which,  'would  render  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  meet  with  her.  As  for  Arthur, 
she  did  act  know  what  road  he  would  take  to  that 
deadly  rendezvous ;  but  even  if  he  took  the  short  cut, 
so  well  known  to  them  in  childhood,  and  they  met 
among  the  rocks,  or  in  the  Black  Wood,  or  on  the  moor, 
what  matter  ?  She  would  have  the  better  opportunity 
for  dis.*n»,iing  him  from  listening  to  the  call  of  worldly 
honour,  when  opposed  to  the  direct  commandment  of 
his  Maker ;  and  though  her  cheek  flashed,  and  her 
heart  beat  high,  at  the  thought  of  that  possible  meet- 
ing, she  would  not  let  even  the  misconstruction  the 
Marquis  and  Soger  might  put  upon  it  prevent  her 
living  what  she  felt  to  be  her  duty, 
k  There  wu  a  pile  of  straw  in  one  corner  of  the  loft, 

%bd  carefully  Edith  bid  up  the  blood-stained  hat,  black 
mask,  overcoat,  boots,  and  basin,  under  that  pile. 
"  I  do  not  conceal  them,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  be- 

_  cause  I  believe  it  possible  that  the  best,  the  kindest, 


able  of  men,  has  suddenly  changed  from  a 
;ntleman  into  a  vile,  cowardly  assassin ;  but 
Tt-sickening  suspicion  that  my  Arthur  is  the 
ne  base,  crafty,  and  remorseless  plot,  which 
ul  concealment  of  these  things  may  tend  to 


and  n* 

Christi 
I"have: 
object  i 
the  sac 
avert." 

Boger  Croft — what  could  be  his  object  in  trying  to 
persuade  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh  that  she,  Edith 
Lorraine,  loved  him,  and  did  not  love  Arthur  ?  He 
most  know — he  could  not  but  know — that  the  society  of 
the  Marquis  was  rather  distasteful  to  her  than  other- 
wise. He  must  hare  seen  how  very,  very  dear  Arthur 
was  to  her  heart.  She  had  done  her  best,  and  so  had 
her  young  lover,  to  conceal  their  mutual  and  passionate 
love  from  the  world;  but  the  son  of  Mrs.  Croft,  the 
brother  of  Gioriana— how  could  he  be  deceived  ?  Be- 
sides, he  had  constantly,  when  alone  with  her,  tried  to 
disparage  and  ridicule  Arthur,  and  to  made  indirect 
attempts  at  winning  her  for  himself ;  and  her  defence 
of  her  beloved  had  always  called  forth  bis  most  malig- 
nant sarcasms  and  spiteful  inuendoos.  And  now,  what 
cooid  be  bis  object  in  firing  np  the  Marquis  against 
Arthur,  and  giving  him  hopes,  which  he  must  know  to 
be  groundless,  of  ma  lordships'  a  obtaining  her  hand — 
her  heart  ? 

After  listening  for  some  time,  and  hearing  nothing 
but  the  waving  of  the  fir-trees  against  the  windows  of 
the  summer-house,  Edith  opened  the  trap-door,  let 
down  the  slight  ladder  she  had  drawn  up  after  her,  and 
stepping  lightly  down,  she  was  in  the  little  sitting- 
room.  Edith  then  withdrew  the  ladder ;  she  opened  a 
window  at  the  back  of  the  summer-house,  and  let  the 
lad  ier  out  (with  some  difficulty,  but  she  did  effect  it) ; 
and  as  the  snow  lay  about  a  foot  thick  on  that  cold, 
northern,  shaded  side  of  the  little  building,  it  sunk  into 
the  soft 
then  lool 
at  the  en 


■■p'j.-it,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Kdith 
boot  her  for  a  long  pole  with  an  iron  hook 
it,  with  which,  as  child 
down  and  fasten  tho 
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and  steps  approacl 
r  back  into  a  dark 
at  if  she  should  be  found  there  ?  How 
or  account  for  her  presence  ?  Wliat  if 

ladder,  and  search  the  loft  ?  She  dia- 
's  voice— that  odiou3  voice,  always  dis- 
eteated  j  for  now  her  quick,  womanly 
ie  was  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  her 


I  say,  Meadows,"  cried  Roger,  "  shall  we  have 

feadows  replied,  "  No,  sir ;  it'3  only  muting  time." 
Ilig!it  ea-tagti  there,  old  boy '."  said  Lord  llaute- 
e ;  '  and  if  you're  as  sharp  bet  ns  1  am,  you'll  be 
1  to  be  looking  at  something  bettor  than  that  rat- 
».  I'm  for  grib.  Com*,  Roger,  let's  pW*  on." 
'he  n*rt  mom'Tit,  to  Edith's  great  relief,  they  were 
t'oae  s-ive  Hubert,  who,  p  ■  r*  1  ■ ; ■  ■  conscious  of  her 
Kiice,  remained  sniffing  at  the  door,  and  whining, 
,  until  convinced  that  tlie  men  who  had  so  terrified 
!  have  reached  tho  house. 

came  forth,  and,  rushing  across  the  crisp  snow, 
>*he  shrubbery,  and  a/ross  the  cordons  into  the 
tory,  which  communicated  with  I  he  state  druw- 
1,  e?r*iped,  unperceived  by  any  one,  to  her  own 
There  she  Wily  changed  her  dress,  smoothed 
,  avtde  a  sutUblo  toilette,  and  fitted  herself  to 
*  tin  snrrunoiis  of  the  breakfast-bell,  which 


e  Edith  went  down 
[da's  bjudoir,  had, 
ly  flushed,  excited, 


emotion  in  one 


"rally  so  im- 
J  to  discoin- 


"  Let  us  go  down  to  welcome  him,  Edith,"  said  Ida ; 
"I  hear  he  is  in  the  butler's  pantry  with  old  Malmsey 
and  the  steward.  We  dare  not  welcome  him  before 
mamma :  let  us  go  down  to  tell  him  how  glad  we  are  to 
have  him  back  again." 

Edith  gladly  agreed  j  and  the  two  girls,  entering  the 
old  butler's  room,  embraced  the  prodigal.  Ida,  the 
taller,  finer  woman,  wept  on  his  breast,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise ;  and  Edith,  the  lovely  sylph,  looked  up  into  his 
face  to  try  to  see  something  to  love  in  it — in  vain,  in 
vain !  The  goodness  Ida  remembered  had  been  blotted 
oat  and  blotched  by  habitual  intemperance ;  but  even 
he  was  a  little  touched  by  Ida's  emotion,  and  he  felt 
abashed  at  the  thought  how  little  he  deserved  her  love. 
Meanwhile  the  bald  old  butler  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance,  his  hands  behind  him,  looking  on  ;  and  the 
steward,  a  jolly  old  fellow,  peeped  in  at  the  door,  well 
pleased  to  witness  the  prodigal's  return. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


I  DO  NOT  LOVE  THEE. 

I  no  not  love  thee — no,  I  do  not  love  thee ; 

And  yet,  when  thou  art  absent  I  am  sad, 
And  envy  e'en  the  bright  blue  sky  above  thee, 

Whose  quiet  stars  may  see  thee  and  be  glad. 

I  do  not  love  thee — yet,  when  thou  art  gone, 
I  hate  the  sound,  though  those  who  speak  be  dear, 

Which  breaks  the  lingering  echo  of  the  tone 
Thy  voice  of  music  leaves  upon  the  ear. 

I  do  not  love  thee — yet,  I  know  not  why, 
Whate'er  thou  dost  seems  still  well  done  to  me ; 

And  often,  in  my  solitude,  I  sig-h, 
That  those  I  do  love  are  not  like  thee. 
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I  have  been  awake  at 
know  where  he  was,  and 
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had  no  idea  Ida  could 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

It  was  midnight.  An  aged  man  was  standing  at 
the  window,  and  gazing,  with  despairing  earnestness, 
on  the  deep  blue  heavens,  and  the  pure,  white,  quiet 
earth,  on  which  there  breathed  not  a  being  more 
joyless  and  sleepless  than  he.  His  condition  affeoted 
him.  He  had  exchanged  the  bloom  of  youth  for  the 
snows  of  ago  ;  and  from  a  long  life,  rich  in  opportuni- 
ties, he  had  reaped  notliing  but  errors,  sin,  and  disease, 
a  desolate  spirit,  a  heart  full  of  poison,  and  an  old  age 
full  of  remorse.  The  happy  days  of  his  youth  haunted 
him,  and  recalled  to  his  mind  that  happy  morn  when 
his  father  had  placed  him  on  tho  cross-way  of  life,  on 
the  right  of  which  lay  the  sun-illumined  path  of  Virtue, 
leading  to  the  distant  but  peaceful  land  of  light,  of  har- 
vest, and  of  angels  ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  subterranean 
path  of  Vice;  descending  into  a  dark  cavern,  filled  with 
dropping  poison,  hissing  serpents,  and  dark,  sultry 
vapours. 

Alas !  the  serpents  were  crouching  round  his  heart, 
tho  poison-drops  were  on  his  tongue,  and  he  knew  now 
which  path  ho  had  chosen. 

Filled  with  inexpressible  anguish,  he  distractedly 
cried  out  to  Heaven:  "  Oh,  give  me  back  my  youth! 
Oh,  Father !  place  me  again  on  tho  crossway,  that  I 
may  choose  the  better  path  I 

But  his  father  and  his  youth  had  both  departed.  He 
watched  the  meteors  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard — 
now  gleaming,  now  extinguished — and  he  said :  They 
are  the  diys  of  my  folly  !"  Ho  saw  a  falling  star  glitter 
and  vanish  :  "That  is  myself,"  exclaimed  his  bleeding 
heart.  And  the  gnuwinga  of  tho  serpents  ate  deeper 
into  his  wonnds. 

His  inflamed  imagination  peopled  the  roots  with  spi- 
rits; the  very  windmills  seemed  hurling  their  sails  for 
his  destruction;  and  a  skull,  left  in  a  ueighbouring 
charnel-honse,  seemed  gradually  to  assume  his  own  fea- 
tures. During  this  mental  conflict,  the  peal,  proclaim- 
ing tho  advent  of  the  new  year,  rang  cheerily  from  the 
church  tower.  His  emotions  were  softened ;  he  looked 
around  on  the  wide  horizon,  and  over  the  broad  earth ; 
anri  ho  thought  on  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who,  better 
and  happier  than  himself,  were  now  guides  of  the  young, 
fathers  of  happy  children,  and  men  blessed  upon  earth  ; 
and  he  said:  Alas!  I,  too,  might  have  slept  through 
thi3  new  year's  night  with  tearless  eyes,  if  I  had  chosen. 
I,  too,  might  have  been  happy,  oh !  best  of  parents, 
had  1  followed  your  instructions,  and  fultilled  your  new- 
year's  wishes ! 

In  this  feverish  remembrance  of  his  youthful  days, 
the  skull  wilh  his  features,  which  lay  in  tho  dead-houso, 
seemed  to  rise,  and  the  superstition  which  seos  on  new. 
year's  night  the  spirit  s  of  futurity,  at  length  transformed 
it  into  a  living  youth. 

He  could  look  at  it  no  longer ;  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  bands ;  a  thousand  scalding  tears  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  snow  ;  distracted  and  desolate,  ho  but 
half  sijjied  out,  "  Only  return,  oh,  days  of  my  youth  ! " 

And  they  did  return  ;  for  he  had  but  dreamed  a  fear- 
ful dream  that  night,  lie  was  (till  a  young  man  ;  his 
faults)  alone  wore  realities.  But  ho  thanked  God  that 
lifo  was  still  before  him,  and  that  he  could  yet  turn  from 
the  defiling  paths  of  vice  into  that  sunny  [path  that  leads 
into  the  land  of  harvest. 

Turn  with  him,  oh,  youth,  if  thou  art  still  in  his  path 
of  error.    This  fearful  dream  will  one  day  condemn 
but  when  thou  shalt  cry,  "  Come,  again,  fair  days 


thee  [ 

of  toy  youth;''  thou  wilt  cry  1a  vain. 


J.  F.  ...L!i. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  CONVICT'S  ESCAPE. 

The  linc-of-battle  ship  Orion  was  undergoing  repairs 
at  Toulon. 

One  morning,  the  crowd  which  was  looking  on  wit- 
nessed an  accident.  The  crew  was  engaged  in  bending 
the  sails.  The  topman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  seize  the 
clews  of  the  maiu-topsail,  lost  his  balance,  lie  was 
seen  to  totter,  and  the  crowd  collected  on  the  Arsenal 
quay  uttered  a  cry.  The  head  gave  way,  and  the  body 
followed  it.  Turning  round  the  yard,  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  towards  the  abyss,  the  man  caught  in  his 
fall  at  a  foot-rope,  first  with  one  and  then  with  tho 
other,  and  there  he  hung  suspended.  The  water  was 
beneath  him  at  a  giddy  depth.  The  shock  of  his  fall 
had  given  the  foot-rope  a  violent  swinging  motion.  Tho 
man  swung  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  end  of  tho 
rope,  like  a  stone  in  a  sling. 

To  go  to  his  succour  was  to  run  a  fearful  risk.  None 
of  the  sailors,  all  fishermen  of  the  coast  newly  engaged 
in  the  service,  dared  adventure  it.  The  unhappy  top- 
man  was  growing  tired.  He  was  too  far  oft'  for  tho 
anguish  in  his  face  to  be  distinguished,  but  his  weari- 
ness was  visible  in  every  limb.  His  arms  were  con- 
vulsed with  the  horrible  struggle.  Every  effort  he  made 
to  climb  up  it  only  served  to  increase  the  oscillation  of 
the  foot-rope.  He  did  not  even  cry  out,  for  fear  of 
wasting  his  strength.  All  waited  for  the  moment  when 
he  would  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  rope,  and  turned 
away  their  eyes  that  they  might  not  see  him  as  he  shot 
past.  There  are  moments  when  the  end  of  a  rope  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree  is  life  itself,  and  it  is  a  frightful 
thing  to  see  a  living  being  loosen  from  it  and  fall  like 
a  ripo  fruit. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  man  was  seen  climbing  along  tho 
rigging  with  the  agility  of  a  tiger-cat.  He  was  a  man 
dressed  in  red — a  convict — and  he  wore  a  green  cap ;  a 
galley-slave  for  life.  When  he  reached  the  top,  the 
wind  carried  off  his  cap,  and  discovered  a  head  com- 
pletely white.  He  was  not  a  young  man.  The  fact  was, 
that  a  convict,  employed  on  board  with  a  gang  of  his 
fellows,  immediately  ran  up  to  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
and  amidst  the  trouble  and  hesitation  of  the  crew,  while 
all  the  sailors  trembled  and  held  back,  asked  permission 
to  risk  his  life  to  save  that  of  the  topman-  On  an 
affirmative  sign  by  the  officer,  he  broke  with  a  single 
blow  of  a  hammer  the  fetter  which  was  rivctted  to  his 
ankle,  seized  a  rope,  and  rushed  up  the  shrouds.  No 
one  observed  at  the  moment  how  easily  tho  chain  was 
broken,  but  it  was  remembered  afterwards.  In  tho 
twinkling  of  an  eye  he  was  on  the  yard.  Then  he 
hesitated  a  few  seconds,  and  scorned  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance. Those  seconds,  during  which  the  wind  blew 
the  topman  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  end  of  the 
rope,  seemed  like  centuries  to  the  lookers-on.  At  last  tho 
convict  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  made  a  step  for- 
ward. The  crowd  breathed  again.  They  saw  him  run 
along  tho  yard.  When  he  was  at  tho  end,  ho  fastened 
one  end  of  the  rope  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  let  the  other  end  hang  loose.  That  done,  he  began 
to  descend  that  rope,  holding  on  by  his  hands,  and  then 
there  was  a  double  anguish — instead  of  one  man  hang- 
ing over  the  gulf,  there  were  two.  It  looked  like  a 
spider  coming  to  seize  a  fly  ;  but  in  this  caso  the  spider 
bore-  lifo  with  him,  not  death.  Ten  thousand  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  sight.  There  was  not  a  cry,  not  a  word, 
but  the  same  expression  of  anxiety  upon  every  brow. 
Every  mouth  held  its  breath,  as  if  men  feared  to  add  to 
the  agitation  which  bore  tho  two  men  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Meantime  tho  convict  had  slidden  down  to  the  sailor. 
It  was  time;  a  minute  more,  and  tho  man,  tired  and 
despairing,  would  havo  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  the 
abyss.  But  tho  convict  bound  him  securely  to  tho  rope, 
which  ho  held  with  one  hand  while  he  worked  with  the 
other.  Thou  they  saw  him  climb  up  again  to  the  yard, 
and  haul  up  tho  sailor.  Ho  held  him  there  a  few  mo- 
ments to  give  him  time  to  recover  his  strength ;  then 
he  Seised  him  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  along  tho 
yard  to  the  cap,  and  thence  to  tho  top,  whoro  he  left  him 
in  the  hands  of  his  mates. 

Then  the  crowd  applauded.  There  were  old  convict- 
warders  who  wept.  Women  embraced  each  other  on 
the  quay,  and  every  voico  cried  out  with  a  sort  of  tender 
fury  for  "  tho  pardon  of  that  man." 

He,  meanwhile,  hastened  immediately  to  rejoin  his 
gang.  To  reach  it  the  inoro  readily  he  slid  down  the 
rigging,  and  ran  along  one  of  the  lower  yards.  Every 
eyo  followed  him.  At  a  certain  moment  there  was  a 
thrill  of  horror."  Whether  ho  was  fatigued,  or  his  head 
was  turned,  they  thought  they  saw  him  hesitate  and 
totter.  Suddenly  a  great  cry  aroso  from  tho  crowd. 
Tho  convict  had  fallen  into  the  sea. 

They  searched  for  him  in  vain,  aud  gave  him  up  for 
lost.  Ilia  namo  and  number  wero  erased  from  the 
register  of  convicts  ;  but  Jean  Valjean  had  only  oscaped. 
Gifted  with  extraordinary  skill  and  addtess,  ho  had 
managed,  by  swimming  under  water,  to  get  away,  con- 
ceal himself  until  nighl,  and  then  complete  his  escape. — 
Victor  ilwjo's  Lcs  Misembles. 


Tbue  FttiENDsiui\— Value  the  friendship  of  him  who 
stands  by  you  in  tho  storm  ;  swarms  of  insects  will  6tu> 

round  you  in  the  .'iun/jhuic. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

The  condition  of  tho  cotton  districts  is  rapidly  getting 
from  bad  to  worse.  Evory  week  tho  supply  of  the  staplo 
becomes  moro  uncertain,  and  tho  distress  for  the  want  of  it 
moro  severe. 

They  manage  municipal  matters  gallantly  in  foreign  parts. 
Mrs.  Nancv  Smith  has  been  elected  mayoress  of  Oskaloosa, 
in  Iowa,  Thero  was  only  one  male  candidate,  and  he  had 
fewer  votes  than  his  female  rival. 

Cool.— Marsdcn,  a  poacher,  escaped  from  tho  prison  at 
Worksop,  and  after  being  absent  for  several  days,  got  into 
tho  prison  again  without  being  detected ;  when  the  police 
(after  a  fruitless  search  in  other  directions)  found  him  there, 
Marsden  very  coolly  asked  "if  they  were  going  to  pine 
him  to  death,  as  they  had  allowed  him  nothing  to  eat  since 
Wednesday?" 

A  handsome  range  of  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
(£6,000,  for  tho  purpose  of  a  club-house,  or  institute  for  tho 
uso  of  tho  troops  of  the  garrison,  has  been  opened  at  Chat- 
ham. The  building  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  edifice, 
consisting  of  lofty  and  commodious  lecture,  reading,  and 
concert-rooms,  together  with  library,  smoking-rooms,  and  a 
kitchen,  where  every  kind  of  edible  may  be  obtained,  of  the 
best  description,  at  cost  price. 

Richard  ln.'s  Skeleton. — The  worthies  of  Leicester  arc 
all  agog  by  tho  discovery,  as  they  allege,  of  the  skeleton  of 
Richard  the  Third  under  Baw  Bridge.  Historical  records 
relate  that  when  the  remains  of  this  king  were  exhumed 
from  the  church  vault  of  the  Grey  Friars,  they  were  thrown 
over  Baw  Bridge  into  the  river.  But  it  requires  a  strong 
stretch  of  antiquarian  faith  to  believe  that  the  skeleton  just 
found  is  that  of  Richard  the  Third. 

New  Westminster  Buidge. — The  footway  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  new  Westminster  Bridge  was  tin-own  open  to  the 
public  on  the  1st  inst.  In  order  to  do  this,  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Alice,  a  large  body  of  men  were  at 
work  throughout  the  whole  of  the  night,  and,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, tho  unsightly  hoarding  was  removed,  and  displayed  to 
view  a  handsome  footway  fourteen  feet  in  width,  and  laid 
down  upon  the  most  improved  method. 

Horse  Railways.  —  The  horse  railway  from  Geneva  to 
Carouge  has  been  opened  with  the  greatest  success.  The 
farc3  on  this  line  are  the  lowest  ever  attempted,  and  amount 
to  a  fraction  more  than  three  farthings  per  passenger  per 
mile ;  and  the  experiment  is  interesting  as  this  is  the  first 
line  of  horse  railway  that  has  been  laid  down  on  the  Conti- 
nent on  the  American  system.  The  rail  used  is  a  grooved 
vail  of  peculiar  form,  which  presents  no  obstruction  or  in- 
convenience to  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  roads. 

Marriage  of  the  Princess  Alice.— The  marriage  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alice  with  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse  took  place  on  the  1st  July,  privately,  at  Osborne,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
tho  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  suffering  under  her  recent  severe 
affliction,  attended  in  a  most  private  manner  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, surrounded  by  her  four  sons,  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  Arthur,  and 
Prince  Leopold. 

International  Exhibition  Medals. — It  is  said  that  the 
medals  will  be  awarded  in  such  profusion  that  they  will  con- 
fer little  or  no  honour.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  grumbling 
about  certain  awards  that  have  leaked  out;  but  everyone 
whose  goods  show  any  degree  of  excellence  will,  it  is  said, 
have  one  of  the  medals,  of  which  it  is  reported  some  6,000 
will  be  issued,  with  about  3,000  honourable  mentions.  If 
this  be  so,  the  fact  of  holding  a  medal  will  not  imply  unusual 
excellence,  it  will  simply  mean  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
moderate  average. 

Ouu  National  Defences.  —  Tho  amount  already  spent 
upon,  and  required  to  complete,  the  fortifications  in  fifty-five 
places,  of  which  the  centres  are  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
Pembroke,  Portland,  Gravesend,  the  Medway  and  Sheer- 
ness,  Chatham,  Dover,  and  Cork,  is  as  follows : — The  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  works  is  £5,680,000.  The  estimated 
expenditure  on  the  works,  up  to  the  31st  of  next  month,  is 
£900,000;  the  amount  proposed  for  1862-3  is  £1,200,000;  and 
the  further  amount  required  to  complete  tho  works  is 
£3,580,000.  Tho  total  sum  paid  for  lands  is  £1,030,000.  The 
balance  available  to  meet  payments  on  account  of  works  in 
August  next  is  £70,000. 

The  Royal  Marriage  of  Affection.— The  ceremony  which 
has  just  been  performed  at  Osborne  was  of  singular  interest, 
because  it  was  not  a  mere  state  alliance :  it  was  a  marriage  of 
affection.  The  Princess  Alice  does  not  acquire  by  it  one  of 
those  prizes  which  usually  dazzle  the  eyes  of  princesses  and 
their  parents,  and  to  which  the  House  of  Cobourg  has  not 
hitherto  been  insensible.  A  dream  of  splendid  alliances,  of 
German  ascendancy,  of  Peninsular  dynasties,  and  of  new 
thrones  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  young  and  attractive 
daughter  of  a  British  sovereign  joyfully  accepts  the  hand  of 
a  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  His  position  is  not  such  as  to 
compel  his  residence  in  his  paternal  dominions,  and  the 
happy  couple  will  probably  take  up  their  abode  in  England. 
The  Queen  will  not  lose  her  daoghter,  and  the  British  people 
will  gain  what  they  thoroughly  appreciate — a  younger  branch 
of  the  Royal  Family.  There  will  not  be  that  utter  separation 
which  struck  all  so  painfully  when  the  Princess-  Royal  left 
her  home  for  the  society  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  In  this 
case,  for  the  present,  the  stronger  attraction  draws  the  hus- 
band from  his  home  to  dwell  among  ourselves. 

What's  in  a  Name  ? — It  is  not  often  that  a  man  is  so  dis- 
satisfied with  his  name  as  to  seek  to  change  it,  whatever 
women  may  do  ;  but  Joshua  Bug  has  taken  that  step.  In  a 
recent  Timet  appeared  the  following: — "  I,  Norfolk  Howard, 
heretofore  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Joshua  Bug, 
late  of  Epsom,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  now  of  Wakefield,  in 
the  county  of  York,  and  landlord  of  the  Swan  Tavern,  in 
the  same  county,  do  hereby  give  notice  that  on  the  20th  day 
of  this  present  month  of  June,  for  and  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  heirs,  lawfully  begotten,  I  did  wholly  abandon  the  use 
of  the  surname  of  Bug,  and  assumed,  took,  and  used,  and 
am  determined  at  all  times  hereafter,  in  all  writings,  actions, 
dealings,  matters,  and  things,  and  upon  all  other  occasions 
whatsoever,  to  be  distinguished,  to  subscribe,  to  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Norfolk  Howard  only.  I  further 
refer  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  the  deed  poll  under  my 
hand  and  seal,  declaring  that  I  choose  to  renounce  the  use 
of  the  surname  of  Bug,  and  that  I  assume  in  lieu  thereof  the 
above  surnames  of  Norfolk  Howard,  and  also  declaring  my 
determination,  upon  all  occasions  whatsoever,  to  be  called 
and  distinguished  exclusively  by  the  said  surnames  of  Nor- 
folk Howard,  duly  enrolled  by  me  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.—Dated  this  23rd  day  of  June,  1862.— Norfolk  Howard, 
late  Joshua  Bcg," 


THE  JESTER 

"A  Taper  Waist."— Lighting  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

When  a  man  gets  the  colic  by  eating  too  much,  he  deserves 
to  bo  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

Femininb  Headache. — A  fictitious  disease,  by  which  wo- 
men seek  to  conceal  their  heartache. 

A  Regular  Mudlark. — The  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Thames  Embankment ! 

If  a  woman  could  talk  out  of  the  two  corners  of  her  mouth 
at  tho  same  time,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  said  on  both 
sides. 

"  Dost  thou  clean  my  furniture,  fair  handmaiden  ?  "  asked 
Jones  of  the  pretty  servant  who  was  polishing  his  escritoire. 
"I  dust,"  replied  she. 

A  physician  told  his  patient  that  he  could  cure  the  tooth- 
ache by  simply  holding  a  certain  root  in  the  right  hand. 
' '  What  root  ?  "  asked  the  sufferer.  ' '  The  root  of  the  aching 
tooth." 

The  Happy  Medium. — The  Conservative  economists  have 
been  raising  a  cry  for  what  they  call  "  the  golden  mean"  in 
expenditure.  What  we  want  is  the  silver  mean  between  "the 
penny  wise"  and  "the  pound  foolish." 

We  Live  to  be  Deceived. — It  seems  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  securing  a  cab  unless  you  happen  to  be  of  a  party  of  three 
or  four.  This  is  the  first  time  we  ever  knew  a  cabman  to 
evince  the  slightest  reluctance  in  taking  one  in, — Punch. 

Lispers.— The  American  ladies,  says  Brother  Sam,  are  in 
the  habit  of  dropping  the  letter  s  in  their  conversation.  He 
says  he  has  known  them  utter  sentences  like  the  following : 
— "He  wath  in  Mithiththippi  thorn e  time  thinth,  but  he  ith 
in  Miththouri  now." 

Public  Speaking. — "Julius,  did  you  ever  speak  in  public?" 
"In  course  I  did,  nigga?"  "Whar?"  "At  the  perlice." 
"And  what  did  you  say,  Julius,  at  the  perlice?"  "'Not 
guilty ! '  Mr.  Snow.  What  else  could  a  gentleman  say  under 
de  pwessha  ob  de  suckumstances  ?  " 

Jackets  with  a  Difference. — The  servant  of  a  Prussian 
officer  one  day  met  a  crony,  who  inquired  of  him  how  he  got 
along  with  his  fiery  master.  "O,  excellently!"  answered 
the  servant;  "we  live  on  very  friendly  terms.  Everymorn- 
ing  we  beat  each  other's  coats ;  the  only  difference  is,  he 
takes  his  off  to  be  beaten,  and  I  keep  mine  on." 

Quitb  at  Home. — When  Drury-lane  Theatre,  in  which  his 
property  consisted,  was  burning  down,  soma  one  found  She- 
ridan seated  a  t  the  door  of  an  ale-house,  smoking  and  drink- 
ing, and  calmly  contemplating  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and 
possessions.  "What,  Sheridan!  can  you  look  quietly  on 
such  a  scene?"  "My dear  fellow,"  was  the  reply,  "why 
shouldn't  a  man  take  his  pipe  and  pot  at  his  own  fireside  1" 

Popular  Mistakes. — That  every  man  can  imitate  Mr.  Kean 
or  Lord  Dundreary.  That  a  dinner  party  is  a  cheerful  fes- 
tivity. That  dramatic  critics  are  unbiassed  observers.  That 
Trafalgar-square  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  That  you 
save  time  by  taking  an  omnibus.  That  Shakespeare  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Collten  Batcn.  That  clerks  in  public  offices  are 
paid  to  give  people  information.  That  when  you  are  asked 
to  a  party  without  ceremony,  the  room  will  not  be  crammed 
like  tho  Black  Hole,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  guests  to  each 
other  below  zero. 
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HOME  HINTS 

How  A  Strong  Man  became  Strong. — "From  tobacco  and 
all  ardent  spirits,"  says  Dr.  Windship,  "including  wine, 
I  had  to  abstain,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Beer  and  all  fer- 
mented liquors  had  to  be  ruled  out.  I  lived  chiefly  on  ani- 
mal food.  Impure  air  must  be  avoided  like  poison.  Summer 
and  winter  I  slept  with  my  windows  open.  Ba  dly -ventilated 
apartments  were  scrupulously  shunned.  Cold  bathing  of  the 
entire  person  was  rarely  practised  oftener  than  ouce  a  week 
in  cold  weather,  and  twice  a  week  in  warm  weather.  A  more 
frequent  ablution  seemed  to  over-stimulate  the  excretory 
functions  of  the  skin,  so  that  excessive  bathing  defeated  its 
very  object.  The  tranquil  mind  must  bo  preserved  with 
little  or  no  interruption.  Great  physical  strength  cannot 
co-exist  with  an  unhappy,  discontented  temper.  You  must 
be  habitually  cheerful,  if  you  would  be  strong." 

Hair -Wash. — The  following  excellent  recipe  should  be 
used  once  in  six  weeks  or  two  months.  One  ounce  of  pow- 
dered borax,  a  piece  of  camphor  the  size  of  a  common 
marble,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water ;  when  cool, 
wash  the  hair  well  with  the  mixture,  and  afterwards  in 
warm  water;  dry  and  brush  the  hair  well,  using  a  little 
pomatum:  this  will  leave  the  hair  beautifully  soft  and 
glossy. 

To  Destroy  Ants. — A  solution  of  alum  and  potash  in  hot 
water  is  a  cure  for  ants  in  timber,  but  it  must  be  applied 
boiling  hot.  Or  dust  the  floors  and  shelves  with  pounded 
quicklime ;  and  if  that  should  not  completely  succeed, 

water"  the  floors  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas-works, 
when  tho  ammonia  would  be  instantly  disengaged  by  the 
quicklime,  and  this  is  destructive  to  insect  life. 

To  remove  Freckles. — Into  half-a-pint  of  milk  squeeze 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  boil  toge- 
ther. Skim  it  well,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  set  it  aside  for 
use.   Add  a  drachm  of  rock  alum. 
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FAMILY  DOCTOR 

LiGHTNrNG. — Throw  cold  water  upon  a  person  struck  by 
lightning.    It  is  of  benefit,  if  not  a  positive  cure. 

Bronchitis.—  Steep  a  piece  of  linen  in  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  tie  round  the  throat.  If  the  skin  is  too  delicate  to  bear 
this,  put  a  linen  handkerchief  between. 

Bread  Poultices. — Make  your  poultice  with  boiling  water 
poured  on  the  crumbled  bread,  cover  it  up  till  all  the  water 
is  absorbed,  drain  it,  add  more  boiling  water.  Then  apply. 
Instead  of  putting  a  little  lard,  as  some  people  do,  to  keep  it 
moist,  sprinkle  it  afresh  with  quite  hot  water  when  it  gets 
dry.    The  lard  keeps  it  greasy,  not  hot. 

The  Skin. — The  skin  is  much  concerned  in  the  respiratory 
functions.  Many  curious  demonstrations  of  this  can  be  ad- 
duced. Thus,  for  example,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in 
cases  of  extensive  scalds  and  burns,  is  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  inasmuch  as  the  burned  or  scalded  skin  doing  no 
breathing  duty  at  all,  tho  breathing  work  of  the  lungs  be- 
comes overtaxed.  Proving  unable  to  accomplish  the  extra 
duty,  the  lungs  suffer,  and  often  so  severely  that  death  is 
the  issue.  In  one  of  the  ceremonial  processions  at  Rome, 
attendant  on  the  installation  of  a  new  Pope,  a  child  having 
the  whole  surface  of  his  body  gilt  was  paraded.  Ail  tho 
functions  of  the  skin  were  thereby  impeded,  breathing 
among  the  rest;  the  consequence  being  the  death  of  the 
child, 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

About  Men  anb  Women. — A  thousand  million  of  people, 
averaging  only  the  age  of  thirty  years,  require  ninety-one 
thousand  to  die  every  day,  or  one  in  every  second  of  time, 
and  as  many  to  be  born,  to  keep  the  number  good.  Half  of 
those  born  disappear  before  the  seventeenth  year,  or  before 
they  come  to  maturity,  as  half  the  blossoms  on  a  tree  will 
fall  worthless  to  the  ground ;  but  six  in  a  hundred  live  to  bo 
sixty  years  old ;  but  one  in  five  hundred  reaches  eighty,  and 
but  one  in  a  thousand  one  hundred. 

Chinese  Customs. — As  in  China  the  mark  of  courtesy  is  to 
keep  the  head  covered  instead  of  removing  the  hat,  so  the 
place  of  honour  is  on  the  left  hand ;  the  ancestors  are  enno- 
bled instead  of  the  descendants  (which  is  at  once  more  sen- 
sible and  economical) ;  the  characters  in  writing  rim  from 
right  to  left,  instead  of  the  reverse ;  the  mourning  colour  is 
whito  instead  of  black ;  the  natives  carefully  extirpate  every 
sign  of  a  beard,  instead  of  cherishing  it  as  a  symbol  of  ma- 
ture, dignified  manhood ;  thus,  also,  meals  begin  with  the 
food  with  which  we  terminate  ours — confectionery  and  fruit. 

The  Wedding-Ring  Finger. — The  fourth  finger  on  the  left 
hand  is  the  one  which  in  all  ages,  and  in  Pagan  as  well  as  in 
Christian  times,  has  been  elected  to  receive  the  honour  of 
wearing  the  wedding-ring.  Why  this  particular  finger  has 
been  so  honoured,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  inasmuch  as  authori- 
ties differ  about  the  matter.  The  common  superstition  in 
olden  times  was,  in  the  words  of  an  old  chronicler,  that  "the 
fourth  finger  of  theleft  hand,  by  aparticular  vessel,  nerve,  vein, 
or  artery,  in  itself  contained,  communicated  thereby,  through 
sinuous  channels,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  from  said  finger 
thereto  with  the  heart,  whereby  cometh  great  virtue."  This 
superstition  has  been  exploded  by  practical  anatomists, 
who  long  since  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  such  commu- 
nication between  said  finger  and  the  heart.  Another  reason 
given  by  old  writers  is,  that  the  thumb  is  too  busy  to  be  set 
apart  for  such  holiday  service;  that  the  next  finger  to  the 
thumb,  being  but  half  protected  on  the  thumb  side,  besides 
having  other  work  to  do,  is  also  ineligible ;  that  owing  to 
the  opprobrium  attached  to  the  middle  finger — called  medicus 
— it  is  out  of  the  question  as  the  wearer  of  the  sacred  symbol ; 
and  as  the  little  finger  stands  too  much  exposed,  and  is  too 
puny  for  such  consideration,  the  spousal  honours  naturally 
and  unavoidably  fall  upon  pronubut,  the  fourth  or  wedding- 
finger.  In  an  old  periodical  of  the  last  century  it  is  urged 
that  the  fourth  finger  was  chosen  not  only  from  its  being  less 
used  than  any  of  the  others,  but  also  because  it  is  capablo  of 

E reserving  the  ring  from  injury,  it  having  this  peculiar  qua- 
ty,  that  whereas  any  other  finger  can  be  extended  to  its 
full  length  alone,  the  fourth  finger  can  be  so  extended  only 
in  company  with  some  other  finger. 


WONDERFUL  THINGS. 

Fertility  of  ORcnms. — In  a  ripe  capsule  of  one  of  thesi 
plants,  there  have  been  lately  found  6,020  seeds,  and,  as  tho 
plant  bore  four  capsules,  this  would  give  a  total  of  abovo 
24,000  seeds.  Examination  of  another  plant,  on  which  wero 
30  capsules,  showed  about  the  same  number  of  seeds  to  each, 
giving  a  total  of  186,000  in  all— a  prodigious  number  for  one 
small  plant  to  bear.  An  acre  of  land  would  hold  174,210 
plants,  each  having  a  space  of  six  inches  square,  which  is 
rather  closer  than  they  could  flourish  together;  so  that, 
allowing  12,000  bad  seeds,  an  acre  would  be  thickly  clothed  by 
the  progeny  of  a  single  plant.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase, 
the  grandchildren  would  cover  a  space  slightly  exceeding 
the  island  of  Anglesea ;  and  the  great-grandchildren  of  a 
single  plant  would  nearly  (in  the  proportion  of  47  to  50) 
clothe  with  one  green  carpet  the  entire  surface  of  the  land 
throughout  the  globe. 

The  Mad-Stone. — There  is  said  to  be  a  stone  called  a 
"mad-stone,"  which  will  cure  a  mad  dog's  bite,  if  applied  in 
time.  Wrien  broken  one  way  it  looks  like  a  number  of 
oblong  or  rather  oval  cavities  or  cells,  with  the  small  ends 
in  the  centre,  looking  not  unlike  an  asterisk  or  star  used  by 
printers,  with  this  difference — the  star  has  only  five  or  six 
points,  and  there  are  twelve  of  these  cells  in  a  group.  These 
groups  of  cells  are  as  close  together  as  they  can  be,  and 
they  are  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  t. 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  contains  twelve 
cells.  When  broken  the  other  way  the  cells  are  not  deep, 
but  are  in  layers,  one  above  another.  It  is  some  kind  of 
coral,  or  something  of  that  nature.  Now,  for  its  use,  it  is 
soaked  in  milk-warm  water,  i.  e.,  in  water  as  warm  as  new 
milk.  As  soon  as  it  gets  as  warm  as  the  water  it  is  taken 
out,  and  quickly  placed  on  the  wound,  when  these  little  cells 
absorb  and  suck  up  the  poison  until  they  get  full,  when  tho 
stone  will  drop  off.  It  must  be  soaked,  and  applied  again 
and  again,  until  it  ceases  to  stick,  and  then  the  patient  may 
consider  himself  out  of  danger.  But  the  stone  must  be  ap- 
plied before  the  patient  has  had  any  hydrophobic  fits,  or  else 
he  will  not  be  cured  entirely. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Thb  truly  great  are  humble,  as  those  ears  of  corn  and 
boughs  of  trees  that  are  best  laden  bow  lowest. 

If  you  have  been  tempted  into  evil,  fly  from  it :  it  is  not 
falling  into  the  water,  but  lying  in  it,  that  drowns. 

The  law  is  a  pretty  bird,  and  has  charming  wings.  'Twould 
be  quite  a  bird  of  Paradise  if  it  didn't  carry  such  a  terrible 
bill. 

Avail  yourself  of  all  your  knowledge  without  making  a 
display  of  it.  The  machinery  works  best  that  is  bidden 
from  view. 

When  our  cup  runs  over,  we  let  others  drink  the  drops 
that  fall,  but  not  a  drop  from  within  the  rim,  and  compla- 
cently call  it  charity. 

The  wise  have  often  obtained  credit  with  the  ignorant  for 
powers  permitted  to  none,  merely  by  making  a  proper  use  of 
powers  permitted  to  all. 

Noble  Women. — There  are  many  noblemen  of  nature,  but 
tho  nobility  of  woman's  nature  is  above  them  all.  No  woman 
who  is  worth  the  possessing  can  be  icon .-  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause a  true  woman's  heart  can  never  be  purchased  by  flat- 
tery or  attention.  She  gives  her  whole  existence  to  the  man 
she  loves,  and  happy  indeed  is  he  who  possesses  such  a  pre- 
cious treasure  !  Heaven  descends  to  such  a  man,  and  fool 
must  he  be  who  would  not  live  in  such  a  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XUT. 
THE  eviL  >:yk. 

at«r  on  the  night  on  which  the  distres  ing 
lace  in  the  churchyard,  after  the  Blumire 
fht  burned  in  a  drawing-room  of  one  of  the 

t«  of  the  windows  were  closed  ;  but  there 
ire  of  a  foot  or  two  left  at  the  top  of  one 
the  purpose  of  ventilation,  for  the  night 


wu  t,n  a 
d  them 
was  hot. 

Through  that  apertnre  the  ontcaat  and  the  homeless, 
the  starring  Pariahs  of  the  streets,  would  gaze  wistfully 
■pon  a  ceiling  rich  with  arabesques,  and  a  few  feet  of 
which  an  artist  hnd  poured  out  his  fancy  in 


Cupida  and  floral  wi 

"  there  wealth  rtrrt 
There  the  pampere 


Iced,  the  homeless, 
ile  we  need  bread  ! 
rtune  try  to  invent 


AN  UNEXPECTED  APPARITION. 

wants  that  they  may  satisfy  them,  and  persuade  them- 
selves they  have  sorrows  that  they  may  enjoy  a  new 
sensation  in  tears." 

And  there  sprang  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  miserable 
ones,  thus  mocked  by  u  glimpse  of  a  forbidden  Eden, 
envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

Poor  wretches !  they  had  not  learned  that  views  of 
Paradise,  caught  through  apertures  two  feet  in  width, 
are  sometimes  deceptive. 

They  saw  what  the  window  revealed  ;  they  did  not 
see — they  did  not  guess — what  the  shutters  hid  from  ob- 
servation. Tho  painted  ceiling  and  the  gilded  walls — 
these  were  visible  tokens  of  the  affluence-  which  reigned 
within  ;  and  to  those  whose  existence  is  absorbed  in  an 
hourly  contest  with  want,  affluenco  is  another  name  for 
happiness. 

tlappincgs ! 

She  was  doubtless  happy,  the  woman  who  occupied 
this  room,  and  whose  shadow  sometimes  fell  among  the 
arabesques,  and  sometimes  darkened  tho  gilding  as  she 
paced  to  and  fro  over  a  carpet  of  velvet  pile.  Her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  and  the  tears  yet  lingered  on  her 
blanched  cheek.  About  her  face  and  neck  hung  thick 
masses  of  tangled  hair,  into  which  she  twisted  her 
white  hands  fiercely  as  she  walked.  Her  bosom  heaved, 
her  frame  trembled  and  quivered  with  emotion ;  her 


very  dress  was  disordered,  as  if  the  tearing  fury  of  tho 
maniac  had  been  upon  her. 

And  in  this  fervour  of  happiness  she  had  passed  an 
hour ! 

For  some  time  she  paced  to  and  fro  among  the  costly 
furniture  in  silence  ;  then  she  spoke. 

"  1  will  kill  her !"  she  muttered  ;  "  I  have  said  it,  and 
I  will  do  it.  I  have  the  nerve — here,  here !"  and  she 
pressed  her  hands  upon  her  heart.  "  Oh,  how  I  loved 
her — how  I  loved  her!  She  wus  my  first  friend,  and 
we  used  to  call  our  friendship  love!  Idiots!  It  was 
water  besido  vitriol ;  it  scarcely  warmed  the  blood  in 
the  heart,  while  this  love  flows  through  the  veins  like 
molten  lead.  Ajid  she  has  deceived  me ;  she  has  wronged 
me ;  she  has  stolen  away  his  heart !" 

Venting  her  happiness  in  these  words,  Aurelia — for 
she  was  the  occupant  of  tho  room — clasped  her  hands 
tightly  round  her  head,  which  felt  as  if  encircled  with  a 
band  of  burning  metal.  In  her  passion  and  agony  sho 
threw  herself  upon  a  couch,  ana  strove  to  rest.  Sho 
buried  her  flushed  face  deep  in  the  pillows  of  eider- 
down ;  but  they  yielded  no  repose. 

With  a  cry  of  agony  sho  Btarted  again  to  her  feet. 

"  He  does  not  love  me  !"  she  ejaculated ;  "  ho  does  not 
love  me!  She  has  bewitched  him.  Her  yellow  hair 
and  her  cunning  eyes,  her  puny  face  and  her  soft  voico 
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• — they  have  ensnared  him.  And  1  —  I  who  am  his  wile  — 
1  inn  (/f  r->  m.«v  account  thr.u  his  do«r.  I  inn  to  be 
dee.  :\vd  LvM-vl  my '.bad:  —  cheated  before  my  eyes  ! 
And  L  have  left  cv^Mftng  for  this!*'..  " 

i.i  her  jealous  rtfge  'fljie  was  like  n?encred  tiger.  In 
her  a,  use  ..i'  wrong  anil  ;nu  scry  slio  could  not  contain 
her  Shi;  c<uld  only  iind  enduranco  in  ceaseless 

pacing  to  and  fro,  and  in  screaming  forth  her  wrongs. 

The  only  s^ock  of  comfort  in  the  wide  ocean  of  her 
wrongs,  was  the  thought  of  vengeance* 

"I  will  kill  her!"'  sho  cried  again.  "I  hated  her 
from  tho  moment  when  bho  confessed  that  sho  was 
de  II  hied  for  him.  If  I  had  held  a  knife,  I  would  have 
etahbod  hor  then — I  would  havo  stabbed  her  to  the 
heart.  Would  that  I  had  done  it!  Would  that  sho  had 
swallowed  tho  poison  whou  I  gave  it  her,  and  had  dropped 
dead  at  my  feet!  My  instinct  told  mo  I  had  nursed  a 
vipw  I  must  crush — that  whoro  I  thought  I  had  a  friend, 
I  only  pelted  a  deadly  foe.  I  knew  that  I  must  kill 
hor  ;  and  I  know  it  still." 

As  sho  uttered  theso  words,  the  face  of  tho  young  girl 
wa  i  terrible  to  look  on.  Tho  brow  was  absolutely  dark 
with  rago  ;  tho  eyes  dilated  ;  tho  lips  were  compressed, 
until  thoy  became  mero  threads  of  scarlet.  Was  there 
a  taint  oi'  madness  in  tho  blood  of  this  fair  being  ?  or. 
does  passion  so  nearly  resemble  it,  that  in  their  worst 
moments  its  victims  display  like  symptoms  ? 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  her  beauty  was  thus  dis- 
tort d,  that  tho  eyes  of  Aurelia  suddenly  encountered 
the  reaction  of  her  face  in  one  of  the  gorgeous  mirrors 
of  tin?  apartment,  Iu  doing  so  she  started  b.-volc,  terri- 
fied at  herself ;  and  an  exclamation  was  upon  her  lips; 
when — 8 tin  gazing  in  the  mirror — sho  beheld  tho  folding 
doors  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  tho  figure  of  a  man 
Stopped  out  of  tho  gloom  into  the  light. 

That  man  was  Horace  Greville. 

Aurelia  turned  on  him  the  face  of  a  tigress. 

"How  dare  you,"  she  screamed, "  enter  this  apart- 
ment p" 

lie  advauced  deliberately  to  the  table,  and,  placing 
his  hat  upon  it,  commenced  slowly  unbuttoning  one 
glove.  Thero  was  a  smilo  about  his  lips,  but  the  face 
of  the  man  was  very  pale. 

"  How  dare  I  como  here  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  my  apartment,  and  I  order-  you  to  quit 
it,"  she  answered. 

"  You  forget,"  he  said. 

"  I  forget  nothing.    Begone,  sir,  or  " 

Sho  clutched  tho  bell-ropo  in  her  white  hand,  and 
was  about  to  pull  it. 

"Stay,"  he  interposed;  "before  you  summon  wit- 
n ess03,  near  my  answer." 

"  No !  "  s'uo  screamed,  "  I  will  not  hear  you ;  I  only 
hate  you,  loathe  you— go  ! " 

'  With  one  hand  still  upon  the  bell,  she  pointed  with 

tho  other  to  the  door. 
He  did  not  stir. 
'•'  Go !  "  she  shrieked 
"  When  you  have  heard  me." 

His  coolness  chafed,  yetcowejj'ncr.  The  arm,  stretched 
toward  tho  door,  trembled.  . 

"  I  will  not.  You  will  oily  lie  to  me — you  will  only 
lie  to  me!"  she  exclaimed.  -."You  will  swear  to  love 
me  " 

'•'  No,"  he  interrupted. 

"  You  will  swear  to  bo  true  to  me  " 

"  No,  no  ;  once  more,  yon  forgot." 

There  was  a  significance,  in  his  tone  which  sent  a 
pang  to  her  heart.  Tho  raised  hand  dropped  from  the 
ball. 

"  Forget !  "  she  repeated. 

"Yes— that  you  are  no  longer  my  mistress,  but  my 
wife;  that  I  need  no  longer  to  sue,  since  I  havo  the 

p  jwor  to  command." 

The  colour  died  out  of  her  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  yoa  dare  tell  me  "  she  said. 

"That  yon  ravo  and  storm  and  bluster  in  vain;  that 
your  unfounded  su  picions  or  falso  accusations  amuse 
and  do  not  frighten  hid ;  that  if  you  daro  take  any  stops 
to  h  ive  me  thrust  from  this  house,  I  will  dash  you  to 
the  ground  and  trample  on  you." 

lie  -advaaced  toward  her  with  fierce  looks  and  a 
Clenched  fi3t,  and  she  neither  shrunk  from  him  nor 
answered  him.  Sho  stood  like  a  woman  stricken  to 
stone.  The  words  he  had  uttered  rung  in  her  cars  as 
if  they  had  struck  on  them.  In  her  utter  incredulity 
her  passion  had  ebbed  away. 

"  You  do  not  mean  this  ?  "  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

.  "Why  not?"  he  asked. 

"You  do  not  utter  these  word s  to  mo,  Horaco  Gre- 
ville ?.  You  are  acting ;  you  are  speaking  speeches  from 
a  play ;  yoa  are  not  base  enough  to  oiler  mo  tins  out- 
rage ?  " 

,!  Why  not?"  lie  asked  again. 

She  lo  iked  at  him,  but  had  no  word  to  answer. 

Then  s'ao  once  more  approached  the  bell. 

"  \'.'hat  ,a'.'o  you  doing  r"  he  demanded,  fiercely. 

"  I  asu  oiiug  to  leave  this  house,"  sho  said. 

"When  you  havo  my  leave,  not  before,"  lie  shouted. 
"  You  forget — you  are  my  wife ;  you  have  sworn  to  love, 
to  honour,  to  ooey  me  ;  and  what  is  more,  the  law  gives 
me  the  power  to-  nuke  you  keep  your  oath.  I  may  be 
p owriljss  to  jrain  your  love,  jour  honour,  hut  I  will 
fuvo'^ouf  pbedicncO— or  yourhfe." 

■ did  ii  jt  ifOrrn  or  ijuge  at  these  words. 

'Sh.-  v.    'j.  t^riy  asto/anded,  wounded,  outraged  in  her 


most  jieusitive  feelings,  mid  flic  only  feeling  which  came 
,'pver  h£r  was  one  of  loathing  and  heart-sickness. 

Sho  had  risked  all,  braved  all,  sacrificed  all  for  this 
man — and  this  was  hor  reward!  Ho  had  proved  false  to 
her  through  her  own  friend,  and  now  triumphed,  and 
was  prepared  to  tyrannise  over  her!      ,  ;, 

"  Yon — you  mean  to  tell  mo  that  I  am  a-  prisoner 
here  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  voice  from  which  every  trace  oi 
passion  had  died  out. 

"  During  my  pleasure,"  horeplicd, "  or  my  displeasure 
— which  you  please/  The  time  has  come,  Aurelia,  when 
you  and  I  must  understand  each  other;  the  time  has 
como  when  wo  must  take  our  true  positions— 1  as  the 
husband  and  the  master,  you  as  the  wife  and  " 

"  The  slave  ?  "  she  asked  him,  with  a  sneer. 

"  No ;  but  tho  second  in  command,  and  the  first  only 
in — obedience." 

"  And  it  is  for  this  that  I  havo  sacrificed  position, 
fortune,  everything  'i  "  she  demanded. 

"  For  this,1'  ho  answered  coldly.  "You  should  have 
known  that  iu  marriage  both  cannot  role — one  must 
serve.  No  w,  ifj-ou  thought  it  at  all  probable  that  I  wa? 
to  be  tho  servant — to  bo  ordered  hero  and  there,  to  be 
followed  in  my  walks,  watched  in  my  evory  action,  and 
subjected  to  charges  and  auspicious* at  every  turn — you 
must  have  been  strangely  blind  to  the  character  ol 
Horace  Greville." 

_  "  Thank  G  od,  my  eyes  are  opened  now !"  she  mentally 
ejaculate!;  then,  with  a  calmness  which  was  assumed* 
and  for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  she  siiid  to  him, 
"  Ho;  ace,  is  this  lan  guage  kind,  is  this  conduct  generous  ? 
Out  of  my  love  for  you  I  risked  everythiiig-^rauk, 
fortune,  all  that  high  connections  could  afford— to  meet 
your  wishes  for  a  secret  marriage.  I  havo  dono  more — 
impatient  to  return  your  love,  I  came,  nloue  and  unpro- 
tected, four  hundred  miles;  I  reach  London  and  iind 
that  you  are  absent,  passing  a  day  or  two  with  friends. 
Measuring  your  impatience  by  my  own,  I  hasten  after 
you  —  without  food  or  rest — aud  find  you  —  where, 
and  with  whom?  In  the  solitudo  of  a  churchyard, 
and  in  secret  converse  with  one  who,  onco  my 
friend,  has  beeomo  my  direst  enemy!  Was  it — toil 
me — was  it  a  foolish  weakness  which  moved  me  to 
jealous  fears  ?" 

Ho  had  listened  to  her  with  attention:  perhaps,  as 
ho  did  so,  the  thought  might  have  crossed  hhn,  that 
he  had  gone  far  enough,  that  he  had  humbled  her  aum- 
cienlly.  Or  he  might  have  read — for  it  was  not  hard  to 
read — a  lurking  expression  iu  hev  eyes  which  warned 
him  of  sunken  rocks  and  hidden  dangers.  Certainly  it 
was  in  a  changed  tone  that  he  answered  her. 

" I  admit,  Aurolia,"  he  said,  "that  appearances  were 
against  me;  and  I  will  go  further,  I  will  admit  that  the 
sonso  that  your  suspicions  were  unfounded  behaved  me 
info  language  stronger  than  I  should  have  used. 

And  lie  held  out  his  hand, 

She  took  it— not  eagerly,  not  rapturously — but  she 
took  it,  aud  pressed  her  white  fingers  round  it.  That 
pressure  was  the  sign  of  peace;  but  it  had  little  fervour 
in  it,  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  nervousness  that  the 
actor  knew  and  perceived  this. 

Perhaps  ho  recalled  tho  question  ho  had  asked  him- 
self on  the  night  when  this  woman  burst  in  the  panel  of 
the  locked  door  ? 

"  If  I  understand  you,"  he  said,  with  some  hesitation, 
"yon  have  left  Edinburgh  to  join  me  here  in  London  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

'"'  You  are  aware  that  I  am  no  longer  tho  inmate  of 
Lady  Grace  do  I/Olme's  villa  ?  With  returning  health 
I  have  returned  to  my  profession  and  to  the  humbler 
way  of  life  in  which  you  first  knew  me." 

"I  am  your  wife,"  she  said,  quietly;  "I  must  be 
consent  to  share  your  lot,  however  humble." 

He  locked  at  her  with  somo  embarrassment.  This 
indifference  of  manner  was  quito  unnatural,  and  ho 
trembled  as  he  witnessed  it. 

"  Come,  then,"  he  said,  "the  sooner  we  leave  this 
place  tho  better;  it  is  costly  without  comfort.  Lotus 
return  to  my  apartments,  where  at  least  you  will  find  a 
home." 

"Ah,  yes!"  she  exclaimed,  but  without  emotion. 

Having  hastily  adjusted  her  walking  dress,  Aurelia 
announced  herself  ready  to  depart. 

The  actor  held  out  his  arm,  which  she  took  eagerly, 
trembling  as  she  did  so,  as  if  suffering  from  an  agita- 
tion which  belied  her  outward  calm. 

In  a  moment  they  had  opened  the  door,  and  had 
emerged  into  the  corridor  into  which  it  led. 

This  corridor  was  lofty,  broad,  aud  dimly  lighted. 
It  terminated  at  one  extremity  in  a  flight  of  steps, 
which  wound  through  an  archway  up  into  thc^main 
gallery  of  the  building. 

Toward  theso  steps  they  advanced,  side  by  side,  and 
had  almost  reached  them,  when  Aurelia,  looking  up, 
clung  to  tho  actor's  arm  with  sudden  emotion,  and 
uttered  a  faint  cry. 

Upon  this  the  actor  also  looked  up. 

"Great  Heaven!"  he  cried;  "she  here!" 

Tho  form  upon  which  their  eyes  rested  was  that  of 
tho  woman  whom  ho  called  mother,  and  whom  the 
world  denounced  as  the  Witch  of  tho  Evil  Eye.  She 
stood  in  the  soft  light  of  the  shaded  lamps,  as  if,  in  the 
act  of  descending  the  stairs,  sho  had  paused  and  waited 
for  their  approach. 

Tiie  face  was  shrouded  now,  ns  always;  but  thfey 
could  sec  that  its  sharp  features  were  distorted  with 
auger,  and  that  they  glowed  in  the  light  of  eyes  which 


passion  or  tone  more  potent,  agent  had  rendered  abso- 
lutely luminous.  ID1 

"Lack!"  slue  cried,  lifting  a »ithfce&arm,  and 
waving  them  from  her  presence /f'  back !  Tajt  thus, 
Horace  Greville,  that  you  obey  my  mandates?  Is  it 
thus  that  you  provoke  the  veugWiuco  I  can  wreak  en 
you  and  all  you  prize  ?" 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  the  actor  j  "I  

"Peace!"  eho  replied;  "I  sec  all  — I  know  all. 
The  voice  of  warning  has  fallen  upon  dead  ears;  in 
your  presumptuous  ignorance  you  hopo  to  wed  this 
woman  " 

"Hope  to  wed  her?"  ho  replied;  "  you,  who  see  all, 
know  little.   She  is  my  wife! 
"  No  !"  cried  the  Witch. 

"My  we*d«4  wife,"  he  repeated  boldly,  "as  I  stand 

here  a  man !" 
"  No !"  the  Witch  repeated. 

And  at  that  denial  a  pallor  overspread  the  face  of  tho 
man.  "  Was  it  possible  that  she  incited  know  all  f"  ho 
asked  himself,  aud  a  supernatural  feat  rose  iu  his  heart. 

"  Who  is  this  woman  ?"  asked  Aurelia,  trembling. 

"One.  wdio  knows  more  than  you  know,"  answered 
the  Witch  j  "one  who  warns  you  to  shun  this  man, 
since  you  are  not  his  wife." 

"Not— not  his  wife!"  cried  Aurelia. 

"  No." 

"  You  mean  that  our  marriage  •" 

Was  no  marriage." 
"  It  waS  informal  ?" 

" It  was  impossible  !    Como,  Horace— come  !" 

She  beckoned  him  toward  her  with  her  long,  skele- 
ton finger.  For  a  moment  he  hesitited,  then  he  took 
two  steps  forward. 

A  complete  revulsion  of  feeling  chnio  over  Aurelia. 
She  forgot  her  wrongs,  and  hi»  cu<elty;  sho  only  re- 
membered that  she  loved  Lim— loved  him  in  spite  of 
all — and  she  mi±;hf  Iofo  him. 

"Horace,  Horace!"  she  shrieked ;  "you  will  net 
leave  me  r  \.    "  -•'  ' 

He  hesitated. 

The  woman  laid  her  hand  upon  hrs  arm. 
"Como!"  sho  said. 

And  ns  Aurelia  was  about  to  follow,  she  waved  her 
back,  and  fixed  upon  hor  a  coze  which  seemed  to 
curdle  her  blood  "to  ice— a  gaze  beneath  which  sho 
quailed,  trembled,  aud  sonic  overpowered  to  the  ground. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  look  she  was  p  « 
she  had  no  strength  to  speak  or  move.  Everything 
about  her  seemed  to  fade  and  die  out  of  her  sight— tho 
fras  ouly  conscious  of  tho  bright,  luminous,  and  rapidly 
receding  eyes. 

When  they  had  vanished,  she  found  herself  ulone. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE    LIVIXC  rOKI'SE. 
Dusk  was  deepening  into  darkness. 

The  gay,  light-hearted  students  of  St.  Clement's  had 
long  quilted  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Hospital;  they 
were  off  to  billiards,  to  bowls,  to  theatres— to  tho 
thousand  forms  in  which  London  life' presents  itself  to 
the  young  and  frivolous. 

A  few,  perhaps,  of  graver  temperaments,  had  left  the 
study  of  dry  bones  for  tbat».o£-drier  books;  but  if  so, 
they  did  notpv.wmc  their  studies  in  that  place. 

The  dissecting-room  was  gloomy  and  deserted— it 
was  left  to  the  wire-hung  skeleton,  whose  bom  s  \  ibral  •  (1 
in  the  draft  of  the  open  window  us  if  v.  it  h  life— to  tho 
ghastly  "preparations"  upon  tho -shelves,  and  lo  a 
single  body  lying  upon  the  stone  in  the  centre  of  tho 
room. 

The  deepening  gloom  added  to  the  horror  of  the  a 
things;  but  it  also  imparted  a  fantastic  and  almost 
humorous  aspect  to  the  .pfece.  A  pair  of  foils  rested 
against  tho  skeleton  of  tku  chimpanzee,  who  appeared 
to  be  examining  them  with  a  critical  socket,  in  which 
there  was  no  eye;  and  a,  quart-pot  had  been  left  stand- 
ing upon  the  breast  of  the  body,  and  iu  the  uncertain 
light  it  seemed  as  if  the  corpse  was  refreshing  itself 
alter  its  life-long  labours. 

The  silence  of  that  room  was  profound  as  that  of 
Death  itself,  from  which.  Science  here  Sought:to  Worm 
out  the  secret. 

Presently  the  door,  covered  with  green  br.ize,  and 
swinging  noiselessly,  slowly  opened.  It  admitted  a 
man  who  cast  a  l>a  ~ty  glance  around  him  —  then 
advanced  with  slow,  thoughtful  steps,  and  seated  him- 
self beneath  the  skeleton. 

The  rattling  of  the  bones  in  the  wind  did  not  appear 
even  to  excite  tho  intruder's  attention.  . 

He  was,  indeed,  absorbed  iu  earnest  thought, 

"  This  mystery  baffles  me,"  he  said,  at  length,  "and 
yet  I  dared  hot  refuse  them  my  co-pporjitWB.',  They 
tell  inc  that  I  shall  ave  tho  life  of  my  faLhtr-flSat  hfu  ' 
which  I  had  bcliev:  d  already  sacrificed  in  thp  Revolution, . 
iu  which  he  so  rashly  to'-k  part.  Perhaps  fluey  deceive 
mo;  but  when  they  tell  mo  that  by  my  agency  this 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  ij  to  be  sayed  from  certain' 
death— could  I  dcc'iiio  to  save  him,?  No,  no— I  cut.Id 
not,  I  dared  not."  ''.  „j 

The  man  i  lapsed  hit'  silence,  and  there  was  a  hug, 
long  pause. 

It  was  broken  by  a  sound,  at  which  he  started,  and 
rose  fr.au  hie  ?:  at :  it  was  a  sound  as  of  u  ..u  sla^eriug •' 
beneath  Some  heavy  weight.  These  inca  v.  a»  owe'.nu/ 
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long  slcne  passage  which  divided  the 

fiUiA  the-  hospiMl.  • 

'  said  he  who  stood  alone  in  the  dark  : 
■ec-ded?" 

anxiety  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the 
I  not  wait  to  confront  those  who  were 
a-,  as  it*  anxious  ratiser  to  avoid  than  to 
tepped  to  where  a  dark,  heavy  curtain 
cors -containing  another  skeleton,  and 
hid  it. 

,  the  Men  entered  the  room  wieh  their 
■e  shown  the  way  by  a  porter  carrying  a 
rays  of  which  partly  lit  up  the  room, 
centrated  force  upon  the  load  they  were 


•  peering  from  beneath  the  curtain 
ed  also  that  it  was  of  plain  elm, 
n,  and  that  the  lid,  not  screwed  on, 
a  single  strap  going  round  the 
what  awrv. 
ini !"  mentally  ejaculated  the  man 
l  he  noted  the  latter  fact, 
icate  of  the  death  at  the  wori- 

:  foremost  of  the  men,  as  they  set 

esscls  against  the  side  of  the  room, 

rpaso  ;  "  here  it  is — '  Unedaiined 
_t  * >> 

the  porter,  adjusting  tho  lid. 
his  way,  I'll  eet  you  the  certificate 
;  so  thatrjou  il  be  all  right  when 

and  they  prepared  to  leave  the 
so,  the  eyes  behind  the  curtain 
;  men  who  had  assistc-d  stepped 
:o!nn-lid  nride  as  before. 

lamp  was  witlidrav.-n;  the  tramp 
s  in  the  stone  pp.ssege  fell  on  tiie 
id  silence  once  more  reigned  in 


•  the  curtain. 


id  to 


id  with 
he  did 


id. 


Two  per.-ons  entered,  bringing  with  them  a  lighted 
lantern.  They  were  elderly  men,  wliite -haired,  and 
dressed  in  black. 

" Sow,"  said  one,  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  you  that  I  am  right  about  the  direction  of 
those  muscles." 

"  If  you  demonstrate  it,"  replied  the  other,  "  of 
course  I  yield ;  but  I  have  never  even  heard  the  poin: 
raised  before." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  sec — hero  is  a  body  upon  which 
we  have  been  at  work." 

He  approached,  as  he  spoke,  the  mutilated  fonn,frcm 
the  breast  of  which  ho  removed  the  quart -not. 

"  Here — see !    No ;  by  Jove  the  fellows  have  cut 
clean  through  that  muscle,  to  reach  the  veins  beneath 
But,  stay;  here  is  another  subject,  untouched;  if  you 
will  only  help  me  to  lift  it  out  of  the  box." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  other,  turning  up  his 
wristbands  with  the  true  professional  instruct. 
And  they  advanced  toward  tho  Qpnki. 
It  was  a  moment  of  terror,  of  agony,  to  Bernard 
Oswald. 

Another  instant,  and  they  would  perceive  the  clothed 
body — in  itself  unusual,  and  therefore  suspicious — and 
if,  overlooking  this,  they  ventured  to  apply  a  knife  to 
the  supposed  corpse,  ha  would  become  a  consenting 
party  to  hk>  fathers  murder.  But  coiilcTLo  interfere  ? 
If  so,  how  could  he  account  for  his  presence  there  at 
that  hour  ?  and,  moreover,  might  he  not  be  defeating 
the  very  object  he  had  in  view,  and  be  yielding  up  his 
parent  to  the  mysterious  fate  from  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  save  idm  ? 

As  these  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  Bernard  stood  cold  and  trc  sibling. 
A  chill  perspiration  clotted  his  brow,  and  Lis  set  teeth 
chattered. 
But  ho  was  not  deserted. 

The  mysterious  agency  to  which  ha  hadallied  himself 
did  not  leave  him  in  his  extremity. 

Beerlng  t".  r,  v^h  a  slit  in  the  curtail:,  ho  saw  at  that 
moment  the  -Ladow  of  a  m»n  who  stole  noiseless**  into 
the  room.  I' or  an  ins -..ins  the  lamp  shone  full  npon  his 
face,  and  Barnard  recognised  it — recognised  it  as  that 
of  Pup  TegreD,  wh.,ni  be  had  saved  from  the  water, 
and  who  had  entrusted  to  him  tho  golden  bait. 

Stealing  to  the  lamp,  this  man  extinguished  it  with- 
out a  sound.  Tho  room  was  dark.  Only  a  f.. hit  gleam 
from  the  window  fell  upon  tho  wind-shaken  r  hcicton. 

"  the  foremost  of  the  scieatitic  disputants, 
>oul!    Had  tho  oil  burned  eo  low  r" 
fancied,"   said  tho  other,  hcsita.iug, 
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believing  in  ghosts  next.  Come — wc  must  ictra< 


irifc." 

ricd  the  other;  "yon  will  be 
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lar  spectacle.  It  eon- 
was  attired,  not  in  the 
113.  It  was  strange  to 
Id  t  of  the  last  earthly 
nd  labour  of  life,  and 


ttii  uu  eyes  ol  wjiicn  sum-;  into  deep 

the  man  wo  have  known  as  node- 

!.',.-•, aft»r  voars  of  painful  doubt  and 

^Irin:*  very  mournful  in  tho  tono  in 

ifc^n  ftr>m  hi*  poc\et  a  small  phial,  ho 
np-t  ?>tfr>T<j  him,  and  l/y  main  force 
which  rlcamcd  in  trrinnin*  row».  It 


spared  for  tMs  result,  ho  drew  a  band- 

*1  trp-m  V«i  t'.Tif..,,..,  ;,.>!'  c!  ed  tho 
1  time,  be  removed  the  hand,  the  jaw  did 
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tiouslj  out  of  the  room, 
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exclaimed  tho  man;  "wo  can 
get  him  through  the  window  before  they  como  back — 
tkrou  »h  tho  window  into  the  paved  yard." 
"  And  then  ?" 

"Through,  the  gate  — I've  filed  01T  the  leck  — and 
away." 

Without  another  word,  they  ntooped  over  tho  coffin 
and  lifted  out  the  body.  It  was  heavy,  and  almost  rigid ; 
hut— it  was  warm ! 

"  He  breathes,"  umttercd  Bernard;  "and  in  brJf-ar.- 
honr  " 

"Hush!   They  come." 

Cautiously  but  rrpidly  thpy  boro  tho  body  to  the 
window,  and  stepped  out  into  the  paved  yard. 

Looking  back,  Bernard  saw  only  tho  waving  skeleton, 
npon  tho  white  bones  of  which  a  light,  bomo  through 
the  long  stono  parage,  was  reflected. 

(To  Ic  continued  in  our  next.) 


NxTca  Postpone. — Never  say  you  will  do  presently 
what  your  reason  or  conscicuco  teihi  you  should  bo 
done  now.  man  ever  shaped  his  owjj  chstiay,  or 
tho  destinies  of  others,  wisely  and  w<  U,  who  dealt  muoli 
in  "  pre  .ontiic;!."  Look  r.fc  Mature  j  she  never  parentis. 
When  the  ti.nc  arrives  for  the  buds  to  open,  tlioy  open 
—for  the  leaves  to  fall,  they  fell.  Look  npwnrd !  the 
Bhii.hig  world.i  never  put  oil  their  ruing  or  tiieir  setting. 
'I'lio  comets  even,  erratic  aa  tliey  aio,  keep  tlioir  ap- 
poiatmcnts,  and  eclipses  are  always  punctual  to  the 
minute.  There  are  n>>  delays  in  any  of  the  movements 
of  the  nnivrv.ie  which  have  been  predetermined  by  the 
absolute  fiat  of  the  Creator,  iltui,  however,  being  a 
free  airont,  can  postpone  the  performance  of  li'w  duty; 
and  he  does  so  frequently  to  his  own  destruction.  The 
drafts  drawn  by  indolence  npon  the  fuliu-o  are  pretty 
suro  to  bo  di  honoured.  lUukc  "now"  your  Ixiul.er. 
Do  not  say  you  will  economise  preuently,  for  pieseul  ly 
yon  may  bo  hankrnpt ;  nor  that  you  will  repent  and 
make  atonement  presently,  for  presently  you  may  be 
judged.  Bear  in  mind  the  important  fact,  taught  alike 
by  t  he  history  of  nations,  rulers,  and  private  individuals, 
that,  in  at  least  three  casva  out  of  five,  presently  is  too 


TALES  OP  THE  SMUG  GLEES.— V. 


BEIBEBY  AND  COf.ruJFi'ION. 
Bcrernv,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  asad  to  effect  illicit 
objects,  has  always  been  a  powerful  means  employed  by 
smugglers  to  accomplish  their  pci-poto;*.  A  judicious 
application  »i  "palm-oil,"  as  it  was  called,  often  euc. 
ceeded  where  courage  and  vigilance  rendered  force  cr 
deception  unavailing.  To  prevent  tins  in  the  Blockade 
Service,  tho  Ecntiuels  were  kept  in-  ignorynco  ::s  to 
where  they  would  be  stationed!  fill  the  moment  for 
planting  them  arrived ;  after  which,  oliicers  were  con- 
tinually pacing  along  the  line,  shifting  their  men  from 
one  post  to  another,  so  that  it  became  almost  hnpracti- 
eable-for  the  smugglers  to  arrango  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  as  to  their  places  of  mcetisiy,  or  "  spot-mlcn," 
which  is  their  term  for  what  a  fox -hunter  wo.idd  ca,U 
the  fixture.  In  many  cases,  also,  whju$  offers  weronv.tdc, 
tempting  tho  seamen,  of  the  Blockade  to  betray  their 
truBti  information  of  the  same  was  given  by  them  to 
their  oliicers,  who,  aoting  under  orders  from  Govern- 
ment, authorised  the  acceptance  .of  the,  bribe,  planted, 
ambuscades,  and  effected  seizures  04  the  smugglers  and 
their  goods  accordingly.  This  method  of  proceeding, 
however,  appeared  so  treacherous,  that  many  chice-i'i 
declined  giving  it  their  sanction  5  and  others'  could 
orly  bo  induced  to  adopt  it,  by  receiving:  a -special 
command  to  that  effect  from-  th.eit  snx)ca*iors.  To  so;e:c, 
however,  such  scruples,  though  CGnscientiou?,  npi -eared 
overs; rained  and  Quixotic  ;  since  it,  iccaiad  plainly  jus- 
titiabJe  to  rerel  corruption  by  aeir  .e,  and  to  inilict 
noetical  justice  in  having  "tho  engineer  hei:-t  by  Lis 
own  petard." 

At  Bognor,  vhcro  largo  bribes. wero  off  ied  to  sorao 
of  the  seamev,  Lieutenant  Drew  authorised  a  pretended 
acceptance  'of  the  proposal,  concealed  a  paity  of  his 
men  near  tha  spot,  and  r.'t  f'.e  appointed  time  rushing 
out,  s.ised  the  lag.  r,  with  fourteen  smugglers  :  ud  -luO 
hnli-au'  evs  of "  -randy.  Soon  after,  as  i.Ir..(uow  Litute- 
nantV  Davieef  R.  N.,  v.  . .3  standing  at  night,  upon,  tho 
beaien  nei.r  Mavle'.io  Tower,  No-iK^.in  Povcu.scy  Buy, 
he  was  ace  xred  by  a  noted  snjuggler,  nqracd  Joe  laaj  - 
nard,  trho,  i.>i- 1  ahiiig. Mr.  Davie  >  1  -v  a  eomnion  t  ntinel, 
offered  him  a  bank-note  to  allow  tiven'.y-four  tabs  to  l.o 
l-'uded  from  a  punt,  which  came  in  sight  at  the  moment 
closo  to  tho  shore.  Davies  appeai>i^gto  acquiicfeo,  do- 
fired  May.nard  to  su«ni(  n  tee  t  djoiaiajj  Eentiaol,  that 
he  miglit  he  induced  to  j-  Ut  hi  the  pk>t  ;  and  upon  tho 
latter,  appvoacliing,  to  put  hh.i  upon-  his  gu-wd,  Uavics 
said  familiar'y,  "  Well,  Tom,  here  aro  §6  <  :fo\J,  shall 
we  let  the  boat  land  r"  Tho  sentinel,  taking  the  hint, 
assented;  and  Maynard,  for  greater  Eoc-uvi  y,  to  ,  feventj 
U;r;r  giving  an  alarm,  d«  1  minded  tennxn-ajcy  pc:,{-c-sion 
of  their^fir.'-anas.  Vi'hil-'  he  was  re,;<  ;ving  those  of  iho 
sentinel, L:  :.  'in-  .1  !  >  .  pi  '  !.<  hit«  his  pi  eh..  ie,cotl 
nnhuekfiitg  ,  >  >  emprtholstcw,  tl  .  them  imiiguiui.ly 
npon  the bea^h,  as  if  <  .  '  ■  1  at  the  smuggler's  su  pi. 
c-ionsness.  ■  Jli*ynrid  •mi.sedmlcly  made  a  lipnal,  by 
striking  aiS#  sparks  :  -  Hint,  whereupon  the  boat 
landed,  and"  ihe  r--,...r,o/y  "  (aa  the  earning  party  arc 
invariably  called)  rushed  from  the  rear  of  the  beach 
where  they  had  been  concealed,-  into  iho  surf,  where 
each  shouldered,  n  pair  of  tubs,  while  Maynard  stood 
anxiously  watching  tho  proceedings.  At  this  juneturo 
Davies  secretly  drew  forth  a  pistol,  and  fixed  it  close  to 
Ma3Dard's  ear;  then  seized  him  by  the  collar,  pointed 
a  sword  at  his  throat,  and  called,  to  the  sentinel  to 
secure  another  of  the  gang,  wl;Leh  he-  accomplished, 
while  the  punt  pushed  off  to  sea  and  effected  Uov  escape. 
Upon  this  unexpected -interrupt;.  «,  'V-ifl  cow\]>aH>j," 
not  knowing  ifliero  they  might  insert  .oppoimufs,  or  ho 
intercepted,  threw  down  their  burdens  au-l  tl  -d  aer, .as 
the  marches  ;  and  though  Miynard  v.-as  a  tall,  powerihl 
follow,  and  slrug-.led  vljlently,  he  was  cveiuually 
cured  with  liw  cont'edciale,  and'  c  uveyed  to  the  Maj  ti.il  > 
Tower,  together,  with;  tho  twc-uiyrfoiir.  +ul»3  of  brumby, 
which  ha.fl  been  left  lying  at  the  water's  edge. 

Tho  following  woining  it  became  Ihc  erithor's  most 
Dnplenaant,  duty  to  arraign  .Maynaa-d and  hU  r,  i.ijcnivn 
beioro  the  corporation  magiatra'Us  ai  y^vcaacy,  cue 
of  whom  proved  lobe  a  bi'.,eh-a.-i!:h,  a::d  the  oiai  r  a 
gi-azier.  Justice  Sball-.iw,  of.  il]>j:itrioa», memory,  must 
iiavo  been  a,  perfect  Solomon,  coiiiparc.d  with  these 
august  functionaries;  wisher,  of  win  m  seemed  quite 
able  to  read  tho  Act  of  Piuliament,  far.  h:3s  to  coiiipre- 
hend.  how  it  conic],. bo  legal  to  u  u,l  r,  man  on  hoiird 
ship  for  livo  years,  mc-rcly  for  e;,i- ■igh'ug  h  few  tubs  rat 
Christmas.timo.  .  V'hen,  however,  f  l.o.  pi  Lc  nets  , v-c.ro 
introduced,  tho  eldest  Solon  ..itemed  pea  vhlad,.  and  ex- 
claimed,  "  Whr,t,  Joe  Maynard!  is  ft  you  the;/'  ff 
catchedP  C^mc,  con..!,  they  can't  cxpeei,  us  to  p  -ivict 
you,  my  buy!"  tlaeuig  this  Icauliuj  in  tie  court, 
tho  author  had  no  altcrnalive  but  to,  nuggcst  that  a 
county  mngisti-iito  might  bo  invited  to  ot  ..nd  the  in- 
vestigation, which,  as  it  pj:onns.od  Co  leasoii  tho  jo- 
si>mi:ihility  of  lhe.;".-,ticcj,  was  granted.  .  A'-'Cwdingly  a 
summons  was  dci'-iAtchcd  for  Mr<  Thomas,  qf  Jlutoii, 
tlnfii  whf»i  tpp  \.h;.h;  lvingdoin  could  n  ,l  pvoihtco  a 
more  perfect  gcnll  niun,  or  a,,mqrc  upr.jjjlit.niagi  tralc. 
Upon  his  aif./al  the  inrUcr  wasBooa  settled,  and  Iho 
smugglers  convieled;  but  as  their  security  a.h'-rv, a.rds 
depended  fi.tiiely  upon,  tho  local  authorities,  and  tho 
gaol  at  Pevpnsey  nj-peaved  a  mercirjckcHy .:,hud,  Iho 
nuihor  oh'ered  to  lurni.h  a  peard  f..v  ftn  pr.ji.eel.i(|ii 
during  the  night,  as  tlup,  tiniigp.lcrs<wci;c,uot  to  le  t,ent 
to  tho  county  gaol  till  next  morning.  Tho  Pcv.v.scy 
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Dogberrys,  however, 
for  reasons  of  their 
own,  no  doubt,  refused 
all  assistance ;  though, 
upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, where  a  sheep- 
stealer  was  in  custody, 
and  where,  of  course, 
their    own  interests 
had    been  invaded, 
they  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  appoint  special 
constables  as  a  guard 
over  the  prison.  Tho 
author,  therefore,  pre- 
sented these  worthies 
with  a  protest,  declar- 
ing his  full  belief  that 
the   smugglers  con- 
templated escape,  and 
threatening  complaint 
to   the  Secretary  of 
State  should  they  suc- 
ceed.  This  was  about 
four    o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  the  same 
evening,  Maynard  was 
not  only  out  of  du- 
rance, but  was  dancing 
openly  in  a  booth  at 
Jlooe  fair.    It  subse- 
quently appeared  that 
some  friend  had  hand- 
ed   a    saw    to  him 
through  the  bars,  with 
which  he  soon  cut  his 
way  out ;  and  knowing 
that  no  one  dare  mo- 
lest him,  when  sur- 
rounded by  confede- 
rates, he  proceeded 
to  "  shake  a  leg"  in 
the  fair,  as  before  men- 
tioned.    Some  time 
after,  however,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  riding 
officer  of  the  Customs, 
tried  for  prison-break- 
ing, and  sentenced  to 
six  months'  hard  la- 
bour   in  Colchester 
House  of  Correction; 
the  judge  of  assize 
thus  depriving  him  of 
all  further  chance  of 
assistance  to  escape, 
by  fixing  his  place  of 
punishment  in  another 
comity. 

One  circumstance  of 
this  affair  should  be 
noticed,  as  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  a  smug- 
gler's character  and 
dealings.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  note  given 
as  a  bribe  to  Mr. 
Davies,  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  have  been 

issued  from  a  bank  which  had  recently  stopped  pay- 
ment, and,  there  being  "no  effects"  forthcoming,  it 
was  consequently  not  of  the  slightest  value. 

A  more  serious  case  of  bribery  soon  after  occurred, 
where  one  Barrow,  a  coal-merchant,  lime-burner,  and 
smuggler,  residing  at  Bexhill,  offered  the  sum  of  £100 
to  Mr.  Burn,  Admiralty  midshipman,  to  be  allowed 
permission  to  land  a  contraband  cargo  upon  his  station 
without  interruption.     Mr.  Burn  immediately  com- 
municated this  circumstance  to  the  author,  who  soon 
after  received  an  order  from  Captain  M'Culloch,  autho- 
rising acceptance  of  the  bribe,  and  directing  that 
measures  should  be  devised  to  ensure  capture  of  the 
smugglers  and  their  cargo.    A  month  elapsed  before 
the  negotiation  between  Mr.  Burn  and  the  smugglers 
was  concluded ;  and  the  author  having  from  day  to  day 
been  apprised  of  all  that  was  passing,  had  ample  leisure 
to  reconnoitre  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  decide 
upon  the  best  plan  for  placing  his  ambuscades,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  "  fair  traders"  might  be  intercepted. 
Small  pocket-pistols  were  secreted  in  various  parts  of 
Mr.  Burn's  beach-clothing ;  and  the  officers  in  charge 
of  adjoining  stations  had  secret  orders  to  keep  those 
meu  who  were  off  guard  dressed  and  armed,  ready  for 
an  immediate  sally,  according  to  appointed  routes, 
whenever  the  expected  alarm  should  be  given.  Having 
completed    these  arrangements,  the  author  waited 
quietly,  but  anxiously,  for  an  announcement  of  the  hour 
fixed  by  the  smugglers  for  their  enterprise,  which,  how 
ever,  owing  to  their  dread  of  discovery,  was  not 
communicated  to  Mr.  Burn  till  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  a  report  whereof  he  instantly  despatched 
to  the  author  by  a  careful  messenger.    Disguised  in 
straw  hats  and  brown  gaberdines,  to  resemble  farm 
labourers,  the  author  and  his  servant  strolled,  with 
Booming  carelessness,  through  the  village  of  Bexhill; 
aud  arriving  unnoticed  in  rear  of  the  spot  fised.  upon, 
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they  crept  iuto  a  quickset  hedge,  where  they  remained 
squatted,  pistol  in  hand,  for  at  least  four  hours.  As 
midnight  aproached,  a  tinkling  sound  was  heard 
passing  along  at  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  close  to 
their  backs.  This  had  scarcely  subsided  before  two 
smuggling  scouts,  carrying  a  flash-pan  and  a  dark 
lantern,  which  jiugled  slightly  as  they  went,  came  at  a 
swift  pace  along  the  hedge  in  front,  peering  into  and 
poking  their  bludgeons  into  every  bush  and  bramble. 
Discovering  the  author,  they  held  a  light  to  his  face, 
but  immediately,  and  without  speaking,  they  proceeded 
on  as  rapidly  as  before.  It  being  now  evident  that  he 
was  detected,  the  author  rushed  towards  the  beach,  and 
in  an  instant,  so  rapidly  had  the  alarm  been  communi- 
cated, the  whole  village  of  Bexhill  appeared  to  be  in  a 
blaze  of  light.  Reaching  the  sea-side,  the  author  dis- 
tinctly saw  a  fine  lugger,  not  thirty  yards  distant,  in  the 
act  of  hoisting  an  enormous  mainsail ;  and  a  man  was 
standing  upon  the  shore,  calling  out  "  Keep  off!  keep 
off!"  This  person,  who  proved  to  be  Barrow,  the 
author  instantly  seized,  threatening  to  shoot  him  if  he 
resisted.  Several  other  smugglers  were  captured  at 
the  same  moment  by  the  different  blockade  parties ; 
and  Mr.  Burn,  in  attempting  to  launch  his  galley  oyer  a 
dangerous  surf  in  pursuit  of  the  lugger,  was  capsized, 
halfdrowned,  and  received  severe  internal  injury  by 
being  thrown  upon  the  beach,  and  the  boat  falling  upon 
his  body. 

At  the  succeeding  assizes  held  at  Lewes,  four  of  the 
gang  concerned  in  this  transaction  were  tried  for 
bribery,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  as  follows : — Francis 
Henbrey,  brewer,  of  Hastings,  for  offering  a  bribe  of 
£100  to  Mr.  Burn,  to  induce  him  to  connive  at  the 
landing  of  smuggled  goods — fined  £100,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  nine  months. 

The  same  Francis  Henbrey,  for  having  on  another 
occasion  given  a  bribe  of  £4  to  a  common  seaman  for  a 


similar  purpose — fined 
£100,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned three  months. 
The  said  Henbrey  to 
give  security,  himself 
in  £200,  and  two  sure- 
ties in  £50  each,  to  be 
of  good  behaviour  for 
five  years  to  come. 

Stephen  Barrow,  coal 
merchant,  lime-burn- 
er, and  farmer  of  Bex- 
hill, for  being  a  prin- 
cipal party  concerned 
in  the  first  offence 
proved  against  tho 
aforesaid  Henbrey — 
to  be  fined  £100,  be 
imprisoned  lor  nine 
months,  and  give 
similar  security  for 
good  behaviour  in  fu- 
ture. 

John  Hiudmas,  an 
inferior  agent  in  the 
second  offence  proved 
against  Henbrey,  to 
be  imprisoned  threo 
months,  aud  to  give 
security  for  good  be- 
haviour in  future, 
himself  in  £100,  and 
two  sureties  in  £20 
each. 

George  Chcster,ano- 
ther  inferior  agent  in 
the  same  transaction, 
to  be  imprisoned  three 
months,  and  to  give 
the  same  security  as 
Hindmas.  The  wholo 
of  this  gang  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  Hoisham 
jail. 

A  strong  memorial 
was  also  drawn  up  in 
court,  and  signed  by 
the  special  jury  who 
tried  this  cause,  ex- 
pressing theirapproval 
of  the  zeal  and  activity 
exhibited  by  the  Block- 
ade officers,  as  well  as 
of  the  firm  and  respect- 
ful manner  in  which 
their  evidence  had 
been  given.  This  me- 
morial was  transmitted 
to  the  Admiralty  by 
Sir  J.  Burroughs,  tho 
judge  before  whom  tho 
cause  was  tried,  ac- 
companied by  his  lord- 
ship s  warmest  recom- 
mendation ; but  wehad 
reason  to  regret  tliat 
no  notice  whatever 
was  vouchsafed  to  this 
highly  creditable  and 
spontaneous  testimo- 
nial. "  They  manage  these  matters  better  in  France," 
said  my  uncle  Toby. 


Flowers.— The  most  humble  abode  is  made  pleasant 
to  the  sight  of  all  persons  of  good  taste  and  refined 
feelings,  when  it  exhibits  flowers  in  its  surroundings, 
or  plants  peeping  out  of  the  windows.  Flowers  are  a 
luxury  that  the  poorest  may  enjoy — the  most  common 
are  among  the  most  beautiful— and  a  few  seeds  sown  in 
the  garden  patch,  liowever  small  it  may  be,  or  in  a  pot 
or  a  box,  will  in  a  short  time  gladden  the  heart  of  tho 
sower,  and  all  who  look  upon  them  in  the  spirit  of  love, 
with  a  beauty  and  fragrance  too  exquisite  for  descrip- 
tion. 

Extract  of  Words.— The  following  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  an  Eastern  monarch,  and  is  exceedingly  sug- 
gestive. We  once  heard  of  a  distinguished  physician 
who  thanked  God  because  he  was  deaf,  since  it  saved 
him  from  hearing  a  world  of  nonsense.  But  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  quite  as  much  nonsense  enters 
through  the  eye  as  the  ear.  The  monarch  had  a  library 
containing  books  enough  to  load  a  thousand  camels. 
"  I  cannot  read  all  this,"  said  ho ;  "  select  the  cream 
and  essence  of  it,  and  let  me  have  that."  Whereupon 
the  librarian  distilled  this  ocean  of  words  down  to 
thirty  camel-loads.  "  Too  bulky  yet,"  said  the  monarch; 
"  I  have  not  time  to  read  that."  Whereupon  the  thirty 
loads  were  doubly  distilled,  and  a  selection  was  made, 
sufficient  to  load  a  single  ass.  "  Too  bulky  yet,"  said 
the  monarch.  Whereupon  it  was  trebly  distilled,  and 
the  only  residuum  was  these  three  lines  written  on  a 
palm  leaf:—"  This  is  the  sum  of  all  science— Perhaps. 
"  This  is  the  sum  of  all  morality— Love  that  which  is 
good,  and  practise  it."  "This  is  the  sum  of  aU 
creeds— BeiiCYQ  what,  js  true,  and,  (to  not  tell  all  you 
believe." 
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CHAPTER  LXJJL 

Xl'IDEt    MOST  FOUL. 

Murder  most  fool,  s*  in  the  best  it  is  ; 
Bat  this  moat  foal,  base,  and  unnatural ! 

SaiKZSPZjLBi. 

The  Canutes*  of  Rockalpine,  who  habitually  breakfasted 
in  her  own  apartments,  and  seldom  left  them  till  the 
dinner-like  luncheon  was  announced,  was  up  betimes, 
out  of  compliment  to  the  young  Marquis.  She  was  ex- 
quisitely dressed,  her  cheeks  and  lip3  were  delicately 
tinted,  and  her  still  handsome  face  was  sunny  with 
unties.  She  took  her  seat  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
began,  by  a  little  flow  of  complimentary  small-talk,  to 
enliven  the  rather  silent  and  Momowhat  gloomy  party. 
No  one  who  saw  Lady  Rockalpine,  looking  so  pretty 
and  so  animated,  smiling  so  sweetly,  and  so  becomingly 
dressed,  could  hare  recognised  the  dull,  sallow,  silent, 
discontented  woman,  who  never  flpoke  but  to  scold,  re- 
proach, complain,  or  bewail  herself ;  dressed  richly,  of 
coarse — for  she  had  nothing  that  was  not  costly — but 
without  any  attention  to  the  becoming,  or  any  interest 
in  the  appearance. 

Lady  Ida,  like  her  mother,  had  made  the  most  of  her 
charms ;  bat  Edith,  without  a  thought  of  her  appear- 
ance (for  her  whole  heart,  soul,  and  mind  were  en- 
grossed by  Arthur's  peril),  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
Marquis's  thoughts;  and  Roger  Croft,  whom  Lord 
Hanterille  had  invited  to  breakfast  at  the  Castle,  as  ho 
had  been  so  active  in  the  fruitless  search  in  the  Black 
Wood,  could  hardly  withdraw  his  crafty  eyes  from 
Edith's  beauty. 

The  family  was  not  yet  in  mourning,  and  therefore 
Lady  Rockalpine,  who  detested  black,  which  was  very 
unbecoming  to  her,  was  dressed  in  a  ruby  velvet  wrap- 
per, trimmed  with  ermine,  and  a  Marie  Stuart  head- 
dress of  point  lace  was  matched  by  a  collar  and  sleeves 
of  the  same.  Ida  was  in  lilac  silk,  and  her  hair  exqui- 
sitely dressed  ;  but  Edith  who  had  hastily  arrayed  her- 
self in  what  came  first  to  hand,  had  yet,  strange  to  say, 
never  appeared  to  greater  advantage.  She  was  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  her  feelings;  her  hair  was  brushed 
hastily  off  her  fine  forehead,  and  a  black  velvet  Zouave 
jacket,  and  black  'jbu-J  m\\e  skirt,  act  off  her  fair  skin  by 
the  force  of  contrast.  Edith  could  not  bear  to  put  on 
anything  but  black,  while  her  grandfather  lay  dead  in 
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silent  and  reserved.  He  seldom 
was  generally  absorbed  by  the 


Tinges.  He  did  not  appear  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
at  all ;  but  had  anyone  been  disposed  to  watch  him,  a 
nervous  twitching  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  a  dead- 
lier pallor  on  his  pale,  plaster-of-Paris-like  face,  would 
have  betrayed  the  interest  with  which  he  listened  to  the 
account  of  the  search  in  the  Black  Wood,  and  to  Haute- 
ville's  comments  on  the  impertinence  of  some  idle  tres- 
passer, in  defacing  one  of  the  finest  trees  with  initials 
and  hieroglyphics. 

The  Countess  of  Rockalpine,  when  breakfast  was  over, 
tried  to  persuade  the  Marquis  to  remain  at  the  Castle. 

"  The  present  melancholy  state  of  things  here,"  she 
said,  "  debars  us  all  from  music,  billiards,  or  any  other 
amusement  worth  speaking  tit j  but  if  you  aud  Edith, 
my  lord,  will  play  a  game  of  chess,  I  will  bring  my  work 
and  watch  the  game,  and  Ida  and  I  will  have  a  bet 
upon  it." 

To  Edith's  great  relief,  the  Marquis  excused  himself 
(with  extreme  reluctance),  for  he  longed  to  be  with  Edith; 
but  his  dreadful  appointment  must  bo  kept,  and  so, 
with  many  apologies,  he  pleaded  business,  but  begged 
leave  to  accept  the  challenge  on  some  more  favourable 
opportunity.    Lady  Rockalpine,  upon  this,  exclaimed — 

'  Let  it  be  this  evening,  then,  Marquis !  Nay,  don't 
refuse.  You  must  give  us  your  company  to  dinner;  and 
after  dinner.  I  will  back  you,  and  Ida  shall  back  Edith ; 
and  I  hope,  for  my  sake,  you'll  give  all  your  attention  to 
the  game,'  she  added,  archly. 

And  the  young  Marquis  glanced  at  Edith,  and  said — 

"I  will  do  my  best,  Countess;  but  I  will  not  promise 
an  impossibility." 

The  breakfast-party  broke  up,  when  the  Marquis  aud 
Roger  announced  that  they  must  set  out  at  onto  for 
Dunstanburgh.  Lord  Hauteville  felt  that  he  ought  to 
return  to  Marion,  his  bride,  whom  lie  had  left,  offended 
and  alone,  at  the  Mill  Cottage;  but  the  company  of 
Detective  Meadows,  with  whom  he  had  agreed  to  "  crack 
a  bottle"  at  the  Rockalpine  Arms,  while  Consulting  what 
steps  were  to  be  taken  about  the  attack  on  tho  Mar- 
quis, was  much  more  to  his  taste. 

"  Marion  was  all  very  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and 
I  was  madly  in  love  with  her  before  I  made  her  my  lady 
and  my  wife;  but  now  she's  an  ill-tempered,  fault-find- 
ing, quarrelsome  boro,  teasing  mc  to  own  hcr,although, 
until  my  grandfather's  will  is  read,  and  I'm  independent 
of  them  all,  it  would  be  madness.  I  can't  think  what 
made  mc  such  a  fool  as  to  marry!  Now  she's  mine,  I 
don't  cure  a  hang  about  her;  and  as  for  beauty,  her 
face  and  form,  which  seemed  so  bewitching,  have  no 
charm  for  me  now.  I  declare,  every  maid  about  the 
Custle  seems  to  me  prettier  than  Marion !" 

Such  ever  is,  sooner  or  later,  the  reaction  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  sensualist,  when  once  the  object  of  his 
passion  becomes  his.  And  brief  and  evanescent  as  the 
empire  of  Marion  over  ifauteville,  is  that  of  personal 
beauty  over  the  heart  where  love  is  a  passion,  not  an 
affectiun. 


The  Marquis  and  Roger  Croft  gone,  the  Countess  re- 
tired to  her  boudoir,  to  write  to  her  "dear  friends" 
about  tho  "  darling  Marquis,"  her  "  dear  Dunstan- 
burgh," and  to  luxuriate  in  the  last  terrible  photo- 
graphs of  vanity,  passion,  and  crime  published  by  tho 
younger  Dumas. 

Edith,  while  Lady  Ida  was  consulting  with  Phcoho 
about  her  dress  for  that  evening,  and  while  her  father 
was  still  hidden-up  behind  the  Times,  hastily  put  on  her 
hat  and  cloak,  and  slipped  uuperceived  down-.stairs 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  through  the  conservatory 
into  the  garden. 

Edith  had  glanced  at  a  splendid  French  clock 
that  stood  on  the  mantel-piece  in  the  state  drawing- 
room,  and  saw  with  dismay  that  it  was  already  so  late, 
that  it  would  require  the  utmost  speed  on  her  part  for 
her  to  reach  the  Dunstanburgh  Plats  in  time  to  prevent 
tho  duel  she  so  dreaded.  Poor  Edith !  she  hurried 
along  as  though  life  (and,  more  than  life — all  that  mado 
life  dear)  depended  on  her  speed;  sho  was  in  the  Black 
Wood  almost  before  she  knew  how  she  got  there.  As 
she  passed  the  little  grassy  amphitheatre  enclosed  by 
the  evergreens,  which  were  now  much  taller,  darker, 
and  more  umbrageous  than  at  tho  time  of  her  uncle's 
murder,  she  glanced  nervously  at  the  spot;  for  even  in 
childhood,  aud  in  company  with  Arthur  and  the  little 
Crofts,  sho  could  never  pass  tho  place  where  she  had 
been  told  that  the  foul  murder  had  been  clone,  without  a 
shudder  and  a  dread.  And  now  sho  was  alone  in  the 
Black  Wood,  and  she  heard  from  within  the  fence  formed 
by  tho  closely  interlaced  aud  intertwined  branches  of 
thoso  dark  evergreens,  a  sob  and  a  moan!  Terror- 
stricken,  she  stood  transfixed,  while  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind  raised  and  blew  aside  a  dark  bough,  and  revealed 
to  her  view  a  wild,  hairy-looking  man,  grizzled,  rudely 
clad,  and  middle-aged,  and  by  his  side  a  tall,  dark 
woman,  with  the  remains  of  great  beauty  of  form  and 
face,  but  barefoot  aud  careworn.  Both  were  travel- 
stained  and  ragged. 

"  'Twos  hero  ho  fell,  Mary,"  said  tho  man  ;  "  but  well 
ye  know  'twas  no  shot  from  my  gun — tho  first  gun  he 
ever  fin  d  oil',  and  that  1  tached  him  to  fire  off,  and  ho 
loved  as  a  boy,  as  ho  never  loved  his  own  Manton  in 
after  life — it  was  no  shot  from  that  gun,  that  laid  him 
low.  But  I've  been  a  poor  hunted,  luckless  victim  from 
that  hour,  Mary;  nothing  has  prospered  with  yer  poor 
Rob !  !  why  did  I  flee,  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  leave 
a  bad  name  behind  me — a  murderer's  name?  I'd  bo 
glad  to  bo  taken  and  tried  now." 

"Oh,  Rob,  Rob  I"  said  his  poor  wife,  "ye'll  break  mv 
heart  wid  yer  wild  talk!  Come  tiway  wid  me.  Ye'll 
bo  taken  here,  as  tho  young  lord  —leastways,  as  was 
young  then — tould  me;  and  ye'll  be  hanged,  and  I'll 
not  live  to  see  it." 

"  And  that's  all  tho  rason  I  haven't  give  myself  up 
years  ago,  Wary,"  said  Rough  Rob;  "for  if  ever  a  man 
had  an  ui'.gol  sent  him  in  the  shape  of  a  wife,  that  OUge\ 


was  you,  Mary.  Oh,  the  good,  kind,  blessed  help  and 
comfort  you've-  been  to  mo!" 

Edith  had  no  lime'to  henr  more.  Sho  had  had  but 
ouo  glirapso  of  the  pair — Rough  ltob  kneeling  on  the 
spot  where  tho  young  lord  had  fallen,  knuckling  tho 
tears  out  of  his  eyes,  and  Mary  bending  over  him  and 
weeping  on  his  shoulder.  The  same  gust  of  wind  that 
revealod  that  scene,  by  raising  tho  dark  bough,  had  tho 
next  instant  closed  it  in  again;  but  Edith,  wlio  hud 
often  heard  from  tho  poor  on  tho  Roekalpine  estate,  and 
from  tho  servants  at  the  Oastlo  and  at  Book  Villa,  every 
detail  connected  with  her  uuclo's  murder,  was  familiar 
with  tho  names  of  Hough  Rob  and  his  wife  Mary,  and 
felt  that  sho  gazed  on  tho  supposed  murderer.  The 
thought  added  to  her  anxiety  to  get  out  of  tho  Black 
W ood  as  soon  as  possible  To  prevent  the  impending 
duel  she  had  sped  along  like  ono  pursued,  but  she  found 
terror  was  able  to  add  wings  to  her  feet,  when,  looking 
back  at  the  sceno  of  the  murder,  she  saw  Rough  Rob's 
unshorn  f  ice  peering  out  through  the  dark  boughs  of 
the  wall  of  evergreens,  and  soon  after  beheld  him  and 
his  tall  Mary  moving  towards  her.  With  the  swiftness 
of  tho  roe  sho  gained  tho  purple  moor,  pitying,  as  she 
did  so,  every  hare  and  deer,  and  every  other  hunted 
thing ;  for  3I10  felt  at  that  moment  what  it  is  to  bo  pur- 
sued— what  it  is  to  fly  for  your  life. 

S'ao  reached  the  sea-beach  in  safety;  it  was  low 
water.  Sho  crept  behind  a  rock,  and  looked  round  at 
tho  Black  Wood.  She  saw  Rough  Rob  and  his  wife 
emerge  from  it,  and  prepare  to  cross  tho  moor  j  but — 
angel  of  mercy! — to  her  inexpressible  relief,  she  sees 
them  moving  rapidly  on  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Sho  had  felt  a  wild  terror  lest,  seeing  her,  they  should 
imagine  they  might  be  detected,  and  that  Rough  Rob, 
whom  she  had  always  heard  of  as  a  bloodthirsty  and 
savago  murderer,  might  kill  her,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  her  betraying  him. 

With  a  fervent  thanksgiving  for  her  rescue  from  an 
imaginary  peril,  which  to  her  had  seemed  so  imminent 
and  appalling,  Edith  hurried  along  the  smooth,  hard, 
shining  sands,  and  picked  her  way  among  the  dwarf 
rocks.         :  *  . 

The  task  of  getting  to  Dunstanburgh  Flats  by  the  short 
cut  which  she  remembered  so  well,  was  far  more  difficult 
than  it  had  been  in  her  childhood.  Grea  t  pieces  of  rock 
had  fallen,  and  blocked  up  tho  once  familiar  pathway. 

There  were  large,  deep  pools  of  clear  salt  water,in  which 
the  dark  seaweed,  with  its  translucent  leaves  and  round 
pods  floated,  and  where  the  young  crabs  sidled.  Over 
some  of  these  pools  Edith  was  able  to  jump,  but  others 
were  so  broad,  she  was  compelled  to  wade  through  them. 

The  dread  and  the  terror  of  being  too  late  was 
buiyat  her  heart,  and  the  fear  that  she  had  lost  her 
w.yv  maddened  her  with  anxiety;  when  suddenly  two 
haw-legged  boys,  whose  brown  slrins,  glittering  black 
eyes,. raven  hair,  and  wild  garb,  betrayed  the  gipsy,  and 
who  had  beeu  crab-hunting,  appeared  among  the  rocks. 
Edith  knew  that  a  gipsy's  tent  had  for  some  tiino  been 
pitched  on  the  heath,  and  that  Madge — Gipsy  Madgo, 
who,  before  she  went  abroad,  had  told  Arthur's  fortune, 
and  prophesied  that  he  would  wear  a  coronet,  and  live 
in  a  castle — had  been  seen  in  tho  Black  Wood.  She 
imagined  that  these  boys  were  hers,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
tribe,  and  hastening  towards  them,  she  cried  out — • 
"  Am  I  going  right  for  Dunstanburgh  Flats  ?" 
Tho  boys  made  no  answer;  they  appeared  to  be 
making  with  all  speed  for  the  village.    Edith  got  up  to 
them.  They  were  lividly  pale,  and  the  younger  one  was 
crying  bitterly. 
"  What's  the  matter,  my  little  man  ?"  said  Edith. 
The  boys  were  silent. 
"  Am  I  far  from  the  Flats  F"  she  asked. 
"  Oh,  leddy !  gang  na'  to  the  Flats,"  said  the  elder 
boy. 

*  Why  not  ?"  said  Edith. 

"  There's  murder  has  jist  been  dune  up  there.  Jock 
and  I  wor  hid  up  behiut  the  rocks,  looking  for  crabs, 
When  we  see  twa  lairds  coming  that  gate ;  and  as  ane 
stoupit  down  to  pick  up  a  shell,  t'other  hit  un  a  heavy 
blow  hero  with  a  knobbed  stick,  about  the  ear,  and  he 
Fell  down  liko  a.  stane,  and 'tother  fell  to,  and  rnpated 
the  blow,  till  his  brains  wor  all  aboot  the  rooks,  and  ho 
stark.  Oh,  gang  na'  to  tho  Flats,  leddy !  He'll  may 
bo  serve  you  tho  like.  We've  creepit  awa  to  get  bock 
hame — we're  so  afeard !" 

But  Edith  knewno  fear.  What  if  it  were  her  beloved, 
h  or  betrothed  Arthur,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Roger 
Cnft  or'tbe  Marquis  ? 

She  . gained  tho  Flats.  Ah,  what  a  cry  burst  from 
her  very  heart !  There  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  young 
Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh,  Roger  Croft  kneeling  beside 
him,  and  Arthur  Bertram  vainly  straggling  m  the  grasp 
of  three  men,  who  were  binding  him,  and  preparing  to 
lead  him.  away. 

"  Arthur,  dealt  Arthur !"  cried  Edith, rushing  to  him ; 
"what  is  this?" 

"  L-i-ly  Edith,"  oriel  Roger,  hoarse  with  passion, 
*  this  is  no  place  for  you — no  scene  for  yon.  The  Mar- 
rr^Ls  of  Dunstanburgh  came  herro  alone.  I  saw  him 
Cure  at  the  Abbey  an  hour  ago.  It  seems  that  Arthur 
Bertram  there,  and  he,  were  Voing  to  fight  a  duel.  I 
find  my  friend,  and  butchered,  as  you  see,  and  no  one 
near  but  that  mnian!" 

S  II"  is  no  rnffian — he  is  no  murderer  i"  cried  Edith. 
,:  My  life  upon  it,  he  i-;  innocent!" 

"  frea/tea  bless  you,  my  nm-:l  Edith!"  cried  Arthur 
Bertram.   "  I  call  God  to  witness  I  am  innocent,  I 


came  hero  alone,  unarmed;  to  persuade  Lord  Dunstan- 
burgh not  to  risk  making  himself  or  me  a  murderer  or 
an  outcast.  I  fonnd  him  butchered  as  you  see,  and 
qp.il 0  dead;  but  I  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  Edith,  so 
help  mo  Heaven!" 

"  I  believe  you,  dearest,"  cried  Edith  j  "and  I  know 
Heaven  %vill  help  you !" 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

woman's  love. 

Alas!  t'nolos'o  of  woman!  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing, 
For  nil  of  hers  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 


GlJEAT,  indeed,  was  tho  excitement  felt  not  only  in 
Northumberland,  but  throughout  the  British  empire, 
when  it  became  leniown  that  the  young  Marquis  of  Dun- 
stanburgh  had  beeu  murdered. 

As  yot  little  was  known  of  his  real  nature;  he  was 
too  young  to  have  taken  any  very  active  part  in 
politics,  or  a3  a  landlord,  but  what  little  bias  he 
had  shown  was  towards  a  spirit  of  "  Liberal  Conser- 
vatism"—  no  contradiction  in  term.;;  for  there  arc 
such  things  as  liberal  Conservatives  and  illiberal 
Radicals.  His  own  party  had  expected  a  good  deal  of 
him,  for  he  had  a  good  deal  in  his  power,  and  generally 
those  who  want  nothing  havo  a  p;ood  deal  forced  upon 
them.  As  a  great  landowner,  everything  that  he  had 
done,  since  his  majority  (only  of  nine  months'  standing) 
had  beeu  popular.  Ho  had  generous  impulses  and  a 
strong  will;  he  liad  lowered  the  vents  of  soma  of  his. 
tenants,  and  had  raised  none.'  His  tenants,  judging 
from  this,  thought  they  had  lost  in  him  an  excellent 
landlord,  and  their  grief  and  indignation  were  vory  great 
indeed. 

Fublio  reprobation  set  in  liko  a  tide  against  Arthur 
Deri  ram.  Even  before  tho  coroner's  inquest  had  been 
held,  e?ery  one  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
had  done  this  base  and  cruel  murder— done  it  of  malice 
prepense — under  tho  influence  of  Jealousy  and  Revenge, 
perhaps,  also,  of  disappointed  Love ;  for  tho  name  of 
JLady  Edith  Lorraine  began  to  bo  whispered  about  a3 
connected  with  this  dreadful  tragedy.  And  again  scrap;  ;y 
necks  (much  scraggier  than  before)  were  stretched,  and 
again  quaint  old  heads  (now  palsied)  met  over  the  tea- 
tables  at  Rackalpine  and  at  Alnwick ;  and  though 
Death  had  thinned  the  ranks  (which  Time,  however,  was 
beginning  to  fill  up  from  another  generation),  again 
tho  memory  of  Clarissa  Croft  was  assailed,  and  old 
trembling  hands,  thin  and  with  knotted  joints  and  veins, 
like  blue  cordage,  raked  up  her  ashes,  and  tho  old 
scandal  was  revived,  and  the  same  bitter  tongues  thai 
had  blamed  the  former  Lady  Roekalpine  for  bringing 
up  Clarissa  Croft  with  hor  sons,  now  anathematised  the 
present  Countess  for  having  placed  tho  Lady  Edith  in 
Mr.  Croft's  family,  and  brought  about  all  this  evil,  by 
promoting,  what  the  Hon.  Melissa  Trumpingtou,  head 
of  the  spinster  coterie,  cajled  unequal  intimacies,  and  an 
improper  fusion  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  elements; 
and,  in  short,  a  dangerous  domestication  of  a  young 
lady  of  high  rank  (an  Earl's  daughter)  with  a  low-born 
agent's  bastard  grandson! 

Even  among  the  poor  of  Roekalpine  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood (where  Arthur  and  Edith  were  known  and 
loved),  no  doubt  of  the  young  man's  guilt  was  enter- 
tained; but  horror  of  his  crime  was  mixed  up  with  in- 
tense pity  for  the  disappointed  love,  the  jealous  anguish, 
the  despair,  which,  they  agreed,  must  have  maddened 
him  into  the  commission  of  so  dreadful  a  crime. 

Lady  Roekalpine  was  vehement  in  her  denunciations 
of  the  base-born,  black-hearted  "  assassin,"  as  she  called 
Arthur  Bertram,  and  in  her  lamentations  over  the  aris- 
tocratic, handsome,  noble-hearted  young  Marquis. 

The  Earl  was  paler,  more  silent,  and  more  reserved 
than  ever.  The  word  "Murder"  was  a  knell  to  his 
heart;  the  question  "  Guilty,  on  not  Guiltt  ?"  shook 
his  very  soul,  and  palsied  him  with  a  vague,  ever-haunt- 
ine;  dread. 

Roger  Croft  was  become  quite  popular  at  tho  Castle 
and  with  tho  Countess  of  Roekalpine,  because  he  wa3so 
furious  against  "  THE  MURDERER,"  so  anxious  to  bring 
him  to  justice,  and  because  he  expressed  such  passionate 
and  disconsolate  grief  at  the  dreadful  fate  of  him  whom 
he  called  his  noble  patron  and  beloved  friend.  'He 
always  came  to  the  Castle  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  and  -armed  with  a  large,  white,  c-lcri-  -  d, 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  in  which  he  buried  his 
face,  when  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  Marquis  and 
his  terrible  fate. 

The  Lady  Ida,  whose  solitary  affection  was  for  a  very 
unworthy  object — namely,  her  brother  Lord  HauteviRe, 
spent  her  time  in  vain  endeavours  to  reclaim  him,  and 
to  make  the  Castle  less  dull  and  wearisome  to  him. 
And  Edith,  who  had  been  brought  be.ck— she  knew  not 
how— from  Dunstanburgh  Flats,  in  a  syncope  which  had 
succeeded  to  the  terrible  excitoment  of  the'  scene  of 
blood,  was  lying,  prostrated  by  doi-pair,  on  her  couch 
in  her  darkened  room  ;  no wild  with  terror  as 
sho  thought  of  tho  possibility — nay,  the  probability — 
that  her  beloved  Arthur  might  be  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  for  a  crime  of  which  she  frit  that  he  w.  k 
innocent ;  now,  nfelting  into  tears  over  the  memory  of 
the  happy  Fast ;  now  kneeling  in  fervent  prayer  to  Him 
who  alone  could  succour  and  s-.ave'  l.im. 

The  momentous  question  of "Gu/i.tv,  o::  NcrrQUTLtrf? 
never  For  one  moment  occurred  to  her  mind. 


She  felt  as  certain  of  her  Arthur's  innocence  as  of  her 

ov,  n. 

Terrible  and  dark  suspicions  were  fast  growing  into 
certainties,  as  she  thought  upon  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  ghastly  murder. 

But  whiio  her  heart  throbbed  and  her  cheek  burned 
with  indignation  at  tho  idea  of  Arthurs  being  even 
suspected  cf  so  foul  a  crime,  Reason  would- be  heard, 
and  a  chill  would  creep  over  her,  and  she  would  grow 
cold  and  white,  as  the  circumstantial  evidence  rose  up 
in  hucU  irrc  i  tible  force,  that  she  was  obliged  to  own 
to  her  own  heart,  that,  were  any  other  than  Arthur 
concerned,  her  judgment  would  pronounce  a  very  dif- 
ferent verdict. 

The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  at  Dunstanburgh 
Abbey  qn  the  very  day  preceding  that  fixed  fur  the  old 
hlayl's  funeral.  Edith  had  heard  f're  m  Pheebo  of  tho 
important,  investigation,  and  at  what  hour  it  was  to 
tftke  plqoe.'  y  She  did  not  appear  to  take  much  notice  of 
the  auiiounecmcnt  when  Phoebe,  full  of  the  news,brought 
it  to  her;.  ■ 

.•■i.fchc  still  lay  on  her  bed,  white,  wan,  listless,  and 
dishevi Il<)d»  as  she  had  been  for  forty-eight  hours;  but 
anyone  who  had  watched  her  closely,  would  have  seen 
the  coloiv&rnsh'  to  her  pale  cheek,  tears  sparkle  in  her 
largo,  dark,  sleepless  eyes,  a  proud  resolve  animate  her 
languid  frrm,  and  her  littlo  hand  close  as  with  somo 
strong  determination. 

Still  she  said  nothing.  Phcebc,  who  was  a  good, 
sympathising,  feoling  girl,  brought  a  tempting  break- 
fast;, on  a  tray  covered  with. a  snow-white  dr.mask  cloth, 
and  placed  it  on  a  littlo  table  by  Edith's  bedside.. 

Since  Arthur  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  suspicion 
cf  the  young' Marquis's  murder,  Edith  had  not  broken 
her  fast. 

She  had  noS  attempted  to  rise,  to  dress  herself,  or  to 
arouso  herself  in  any  way  from  the  torpor  of  grief  and 
despair,  which  had  succeeded  to  her  deep  swoon  on 
Dr.ustunburgh  Flats. 

Phoebe,  whoso  constant  opinion  was  that  her  young 
mistress  was  crossed  in  love,  and  was  not  quite  right  in 
her  mind,  lei't  the  room,  saying  to  herself,  "  I've  heard 
mother  say  that  those  that  ain't  quite  right  in  their 
heads  won't  eat  before  anyone." 

The  good  girl  was  in  hopes  that,  if  left  to  herself, 
Lady  Edith  would " eat  hearty"  after  her  long  fact,  and 
she  went  into  the  next  room,  to  prepare,  hor  young 
lady's  bath  and  toilet. 

And  Lady  Edith  verified  Phoebe's  philosophy,  for  tho 
resolution  she  had  formed,  required  not  merely  all  her 
mental,  but  all  her  bodily  strength. 

And  therefore  she  forced.hersclf  to  cat  and  drink,  and 
whoa  Pheebo  was  gone  down-stairs,  Lady 'EdL$  rose, 
refreshed  and  invigorated  hor  sinking  frame  with  a 
bath,  dressed  herself  with  care,  put  on  her  hat  and 
cloak,  stole  timidly  down  into  the  deserted  drawing- 
rooms,  entered  the  conservatory,  and  passed  one  into 
tho  shrubbery. 

Lady  Edith  found  her  way  through  a  gap  in  He 
hedge  that  divided  the  gardens  from  the  brook  and  the 
Black  Wood. 

She  hurried  through  tho  Black  Wood,  scarce  pausing 
to  glaneo  at  the  fatal  spot  where  hev  uncle  had  been 
murdered;  she  came  out  upon  the  purple  moor,  looked 
at  her  watch,  and  said,  "  I  have  no  time  to  spare.  Alas ! 
I  doubt,  weak  and  ill  as  I  feel,  whether  1  shall  bo  en- 
abled to  reach  the  Abbey  in  time." 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

tite  riLoitnr  or  love. 

The  little  harebell  raised  its  hrstO, 

Elastic,  from  her  airy  tread. — AValt^  Scott. 

Fly  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay.— CiJirnr.r.1,. 

Still  on,  on,  sped  Edith ;  and  presently  a  man,  driving 
a  little  common-looking,  rough  cob,  in  a  shabby  chaise, 
passed  her  on  the  road. 

The  man  wore  a  slouch;  d  hat  and  an  old  over-coat. 
His  face  Was  a  good  deal  concealed,  for  his  hat  was 
pulled  down,  and  his  coloured  choker  was  d-rsnvn  Tip, 
and  a  quantity  of  shaggy,  grizzled  hair  was  mot  with  a 
thiol:  ragged  frill  of  beard  and  whisker. 

"Can  I  offer  you  a  lift,  lady  P"  said  the  man,  eiviily. 

"  Which  way  are  you  goiucr,  friend  ?"  asked  Edith. 

"  To  Dunstanburgh  Abbey,  lady,"  said  the  man.  "  I 
have  to  drive  there,  for  one  as  is  on  the  inquest." 

"  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while  to  drive  very  quick," 
said  Edith  ;  and  seating  herself  by  the  man's  sido,  they 
set  off  as  fast  as  the  cob's  short  legs  could  carry  them. 

"  This  here's  a  ghastly  murder,  ain't  it,  lady?"  said 
the  man. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  faltered  Edith. 

"  Have  you  heer'd  the  rights  on  it,  lady  ?"  asked  her 

companion. 

"  Yes — no — I  don't  know,"  said  Edith,  ti-emUiag. 

"Jf  yon  hes,  lady,  no  one  cl  o  hasn't,'  but  Fvo 
formed  my  opinion  —  leastways  my  wife  has,  which 
she  always  selects  r>n  opinion  for  I,  and  she  ain't  often 
wrong  either,  who  ain't — and  we  don't  hold  withthem  as 
thinks  that  young  Arthur  H  n  tram  done  this  murder." 

"Oh,  I'm  eo  glad  to  ttmr  vou  snv  so!"  exclaimed 
Edith.   "  But  what  will  tho  jury  afa  '<" 

"Oh,  they'll  find  him  guilty  /and  no  mistake;  They 
mostly  gets  the  wrong  sow  by: the  ear,  Lady — begging 
your  pardon  for  speaking  so  free — they  can't  sec  ail  inch 
beyond  their  nose,  not  tboyi   They'll  Bud  a  innocent 
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ty,  and  ron-nir  bini  lor  nrardor,  era  blight  bis 
trcaE"  hS  heart,  and  the  heart  of  the  wife  of 
'in-  Tbcy  goes  by appearances,  whieh  it's  r.iae 
t  of  ten  they  goes  agin  tbe  innocent  and  in 

*  n-niltv  "  ' 

mt."  said  Edith,  "t'fte  truth  is  great,  end  will 
T.':c  inno&nt  may  mtffgr  far  a  timc,b\it  in 
tvn  they  eteiBStilie&,  end  the  guilty  brought 

started — the  chaise  stopped  abort  in  tbe 
i  tbe  road — tbe  strange  rocgh  man  by  her  side 
»  knees,  as  he  sobbed  ont — for  Lis  tears  gasbed 
a  min,  while  be  he'd  her  bands  in  bis — 
)u,  bless  Ton,  lady,  for  those  words !  4  The  in- 
be  justided,  and  the  guilty  brought  to 
id  penishment.'  Ob,  the  comfort  of  those 
a  poor  bunted  cretur,  victim  of  another's 
Chen  words  '11  gkvl'den  my  poor  gal's  heart, 1 
TrcJl-ni^h  broke— we've  borne  a  heavy  burden 

Ob,  lacly,  if  angels  ever  were  made  without 
ucb,  we  kn;?ws  ain't  Ioikcly,  I'd  bebeve  you  was 
le  then  resumed  bis  scat,  and  drove  on;  and 
)t  a  little  frkrhtened  at  his  vehemence,  and 

his  sanity,  remained  silent  untd  they  came 
f  a  noble  t2s — the  antique  abbey  of  Dunstan- 
iaading  in  a-  beautiful  park.  And  Edith  shud- 
tluni,  as"  the  sunlight  flatbed  from  the  win- 
t=c  blind?  werj  all  drawn  down,  and  tbe  tir- 
ed in  the  breeze,  how  sightless  were  the  ey^s, 

the  form,  of  tbe  young  lord  of  that  noble 


c  M 
en 


weep,  when  she  recol- 
jOw  the  cheek  now  cold 
;  her  approach,  how  ho 
iv  generous  he  had  been 
d  to  Arthur ;  and  now, 
iig  of  life,  to  be  lying, 

i  horrible  y el!  of  triumph 
us  car;  and  she  bo- 
B  park  gates,  and  per- 
se she  Lad  beard  was 
it.  a  bttlo  dLcance  of  a 


it-ver  tbinkj  what's  ifoing  on  in  bis 
t !  Oh,  thfrm  howls!  1  know? 'em 
n  afore,  and  so  ba3  my  poor  nL  the 
,vo  may  a^-siu,"  be  muttered  to  him- 
x>be,I  only  wieb  it  wcr  over.  If  it 
d  her  gnay  I'd  bo  thankful  to  be 

i  here,"  said  Edith,  putting  some 
,'j  hand,  and  springing  from  tho 


rth  by  t!:e  arrival  of  Art'.ur,  the  supposed  mar- 


Hw.i 


VI. 

iru  condemn; 

priceless  pearl  1 

t— one  nahappy  girl  ? 

LiSCKt.LES. 

of  her  emotion*,  Edit 


Edith  could  not.  repress  a  burst  of  scalding  tears,  as 
she  thought  of  what 'Arthur  must  feel — her  noble,  deli- 
cate, sensitive  Arthur!  She  figured  hiru  to  herself, 
worn. jaded,  weary,  pallid,  with  cue  hectic  spot  on  each 
olieek. 

':  Ob !  I  hope  he  will  keep  tbe  tears  back,  and  not  lei 
them  fill  bis  beloved,  beautiful  eyes,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  It  would  be  such  a  triumph  to  those  Saffians  to  make 
1dm  weep !" 

All  was  still;  no  sound  louder  than  the  wind  among 
tbe  leades3  trees  was  to  bo  hoard.  Edith  felt  certani 
that  the  examination — on  which  so  much  depended  for 
her  beloved,  and  therefore  for  her — was  going  on. 

,:  Why  am  1 here  '{"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Why  do  I 
shrink  like  a  coward  from  the  part  it  is  my  duty  to 
play?  How  often  has  Lis  brave  oaring  saved  my  life? 
and  now,  that  ho  has  more  than  twenty  hves  at  si.. he,  1 
am  afraid  to  do  and  say  my  little  ail,  to  help  him !  What 
do  I  fear — a  sneer,  a  stare,  a  smile,  a  jeer  ?  And  shall 
they  weigh  in  the  balance  against  Arthur's  life — his 
honour  ?   No ;  forbid  it,  love  and  constancy !" 

Edith  rose,  pale  but  resolved,  and  made  her  way 
through  the  fruit-garden,  the  shrubbery,  and  tbe 
parterre,  to  the  abbey.  There  were  people  outside,  and 
among  them  was  a  policeman.  Edith  spoke  to  him  in  a 
whisper.  .  He  knew  who  she  was ;  he  listened  with  great 
deference  to  what  she  said,  and  at  once  made  way  for 
her  to  pass,  and  ushered  her  into  the  dniuig-hall,  where 
the  coroner's  inquest  was  sitting.  Largo  as  was  tho 
hall,  it  was  crowded.  Tho  jury  had  just  "returned  from 
viewing  the  body  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  library. 
Where  Edith  stood,  she  could  sec  into  that  room  as  the 
hist  juryman  left  it.  For  one  instant,  before  the  door 
was  closed,  Edith  distinctly  beheld  the  gqJu-^i:  !  A 
woman  in  attendance  almost  instantly  drew  a  sheet 
over  the  convulsed,  discoloured  features  and  the  rigid 
form,  but  that  glimpse  of  one  who  bad  died  a  violent 
d:ath  often  reappeared  to  poor  Edith  in  her  day  and 
night  dreams — a  ghastly  sight  of  horror  and  of  dread, 
never,  never  to  be  enaced  from  her  menunry, 

A  good  denl  of  surprise  was  felt  and  expressed  at  the 
ahv  nce  of  old  Lawyer  Croft ;  and  certainly  as  be  never 
Mlcd  to  attend  inquests  much  less  important,  and  always 
took  a  prominent  part  in  them,  it  was  a  singular  and 
mysterious  circumstance.  Tho  tact  was,  that  lato  the 
night  before,  while  waiting  alone  in  his  dressing-room, 
and  in  his  wrapper,  his  son  Eoger  had  suddenly  appeared 
before  him,  and  had  hurriedly  informed  him  that  Lord 
Rockalpine,  who  was  at  Sunderland  on  private  business  of 
great  importance  connected  with  the  murder  of  tho 
young  I'arquis,  required  his  immediato  attendance. 
Hoger  added,  that  as  his  trap  was  at  tho  door,  he 

would  drive  bis  father  down  to  11  ,  whero  a  boat, 

which  would  at  once  convey  him  to  Sunderland,  awaited 
him. 

"  I  must  be  back  in  time  for  tbe  inquest,"  said  old 
Croft. 

"So  you  shall,  and  no  mistake,"  said  Soger j  adding 
ssotto  voce,  "  if  you  are,  old  cock,  I'm  a  greater  fool  than 
I  tako  myself  for." 

In  ten  minutCB  they  set  out  together. 

B  e*  Croft  was  present  at  tho  iuqncst.  He  kept  his 
Handkerchief  almost  constantly  to  his  eyes,  and  fre- 
quently seemed  almost  convulsed  and  overpowered  by 
his  grief.  Ho  had  not  as  yet  perceived  Edith,  who,  in 
her  garden  bat,  a  double  gossamer  veil  over  her  mlo 
face,  and  her  form  shrouded  in  a  thick  aud  ample  black 
cloak,  stood  among  tho  crowd  at  tbe  entrance,  a  tal| 
policeman  by  her  side,  aud  tbe  strange,  rough  man  who 
had  brought  her  to  tlie  Abbey  in  the  pony-chaise  stand- 
ing before  her,  his  broad  shoulders  completely  concealing 
her  from  the  more  select  and  aristocratic  portion  of 
the  audience  at  tho  upper  end  of  the  largo  dbiing-hall. 

The  jury  baring,  as  we  havo  said,  examined  the  body 
and  heard  tho  report  of  tho  surgeon  who  had  made  tho 
post-mortem  examination,  a  rigid  investigation  com- 
menced. 

Oh,  how  Edith's  heart  throbbed,  and  bow  her  cheeks 
flashed,  and  her  eye::  flashed  through  their  tours  when 
Arthur  was  led  in  botwoen  two  policemen !  It  had  been 
a  dull  and  si:nl  °i  d-tyj  but  fit  that  moment  the  sun  enmo 
out,  aud  a  golden  pub  of  light  par  ing  through  the 
staincd-gULW  windows,  settled  liko  a  halo  round  tho 
noble  head  aud  pale  but  princely  face  of  Arthur  Bertram, 
the  Accused.         .ji ' 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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nty  BbadUIO. — At  a  certain  age,  children  of  both 
dclitrht  in  stories.  It  is  as  natural  as  it  is  for 
to  skip,  run,  and  jump,  instead  of  walking  at)  tho 
pace  of  their  grandparent.!.  Now,  some  parents, 
won-moaning  oucs  too,_thiuh  tbcy  do  a\visc  thiug 
thoy  deny  this  moat  ii,noccnt  w  aving  any  legiti- 
outiet.  They  wi3b  to  cultivate,  they  say,  a  ta^to 
lid  reading.  They  might  a*  well  begin  to  feed  a 
)om  baby  on  meat,  lest  nursiug  should  vitiate  its 
i  for  it.  Tho  tasto  for  meat  will  come  when  the 
lias  teeth  to  chew  it ;  so  will  the  taste  for  "  solid 
lg,"  as  tho  mind  matures  j  thut  v,  if  it  ia  not 
to  hato  it,  by  having  it  forced  violently  upon  its 
ion  dnrin-'  the  story-lovinr*  pferfofl.  That  "  there 
no  for  all  (hinge,"  Utrnerof  notlrrng  more  tbnnof 
Better  far  that  parents  diould  admit  it,  and 
l  iudulxe  it,  than,  by  a  too  aevoro  ropi'>»aion,  give 
for  stealthy  promiscuous  Matting, — Fanny 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

WHAT  GIRLS  SHOULD  LEAK!.". 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Sir  Charles  Napier  re- 
moved to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  did  his  best  to  per- 
form the  part  of  a  mother  to  his  girls,  liis  aim  w  as  to 
make  them  religious,  as  the  foundation  of  all  excellence ; 
to  teach  them  accounts,  that  they  might  learn  the  value 
of  money;  work,  that  they  might  not  waste  their  time 
if  they  were  rich,  nor  be  helpless  if  they  were  poor; 
cooking,  that  they  might  guard  against  the  wapto  of 
servants,  and  bo  able  to  do  for  themselves  in  the  even1., 
of  a  revolution. — £>'(';•  il  illiam  Napier's  Life  of  his 
Mather. 

THE  NAMES  WE  TRAVEL  UNDER. 

With  the  passport  system  will  also  go  those  entries 
in  tho  poiico-books,  which,  even  at  any  roadside  inu 
where  he  stopped  to  breakfast  or  drink  a  mag  of  wine, 
were  as  solemnly  presented  to  the  pedestrian  as  theV 
were  to  my  lord  with  Ids  coach-and-six  at  the  graml 
hotels.  The  information  which  the  police  derived  from 
theni  must  have  been  of  a  miscellaneous  and  rather 
districting  character.  It  was  amusing-,  in  those  d.:y.~, 
to  find  how  continually  John  Bull  was  on  the  move  in 
person,  followed  by  some  of  tho  most  illustrious  of  his 
citizens,  each  as  Williani  Shakespeare,  John  Milton, 
and  Walter  Scott.  Snooks  was  also  a  frequent  traveller, 
being  generally  occupied  in  journeys  from  Dan  Boer- 
sheba,  or  from  the  North  Bole  to  tbe  Equator.  .Chro- 
nonohctonthologos  and  Aldiborontifosoofomio  passed 
by  occasionally.  Baron  Tlanchauscn  would  be  employed . 
in  a  mission  to  tbe  moon,  and  Jeremy  Diddler  was  cit, 
route  from  Hoaxem  to  Humbug.  These  pic;, sr nine.;, 
of  course,  were  only  tried  at  places  of  casual  aud  biaot' 
sojourn;  m  the  towns  or  large  inns  where  tlu-y  stayed 
all  night,  our  tourists  required  to  be  more  circumspect, 
and  deferential  to  tbe  institutions  of  the  country. — 
^Ci'oss  ilic  Channel. 

WAS  THE  AliK  LARGE  EN'OUCH  ? 

Some  persons  havo  objected  to  the  account  of  the 
ark,  and  have  denied  that  there  could  ever  be  a  vessel 
constructed  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  creatures  that 
must  have  been  placed  in  it,  together  with  suliicient 
food  (it  may  bo  for  six  or  twelve  months)— corn  for  the 
foivr-fooced  animals,  ^ceds  for  the  birds,  and  so  on. 
Now,  we  will  lake  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  from  the 
record  of  iloses,  and  calculate  them  on  the  lowest 
possible  scale.  There  are  two  doi'initious  given  of  a 
cubit — one,  that  it  is  eighteen  inches,  or  a  foot  and  a 
half;  the  other,  that  it  is  one  foot  and  eight  inches!; 
yre  take  it  only  at  the  lowest.  Moses  stntes  that  the 
ark  was  oOO  cubits  long;  this  would  make  it  -150  f  et 
long,  or  about  the  length,  of  St.  Baul's  Cathedral.  The 
breadth  of  it  he  states  to  be  50  cubits  :  we  have  it,  then, 
75  feet  in  breadth.  He  str.tos  it  to  bo  )!0  cubits  high ;  so 
that  it  was  45  feet  in  height.  In  other  words,  it  was 
as  long  as  St.  Baul's  Cathedral,  nearly  as  broad,  and 
about  hi.lf  as  high.  t  Tho  tonnage  of  the  ark,  ac- 
cording to  tho  calculation  of  modern  carpenters,  must- 
have  been  about  32,000  tons.  Tho  largest  ship  of  war 
is  upwards  of  3,300  tons  burden  ;  so  that  the  ark  must 
havo  been  equal  to  about  te;i  first-rate  ships'  of  -war, 
aud,  if  armed  as  such  ships  are,  it  would  have  contained 
much  beyond  18,000  men,  and  provisions  for  them  for 
eighteen  months.  Now,  Bu'lbu  lias  stated  that  all  the 
four-footed  animals  may  be  reduced  to  250  pairs,  aud 
tho  birds  to  a  still  smaller  number.  On  calculation, 
thcrcforo,  we  shall  find  that  tho  ark  would  have  held 
more  than  (ivo  times  the  necessary  number  of  creatures, 
and  more  than  five  timrs  tho  required  cpaantity  of  food 
to  maintidn  them  for  twelve  months. 

TWO  COOD  SHOTS. 
I  was  proceeding  leisurely  along,  and  had  nearly 
rcachod  tho  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  when  suddenly 
a  noble  giraffe  stood,  before  me.  Snatching  the  gun 
from  tub  native  attendant,  I  ran  forward  a  t'civ  paces, 
aud  fired.  Tho  bullet  told  on  the  shoulder'  of  the 
animal,  and  staggering  (or  apparently  so)  over  the  brow 
of  tho  hill,  it  was  lost  to  view.  1  took  it  for  granted 
that  ho  was  killed,  or  at  all  events  morlalhy  wounded  ; 
but  before  I  proposed  to  ascertain  whel  lier  thif;  was  tho 
case  or  not,  I  reloaded  ray  empty  barrel.  Beaching  the 
spot  where  I  hail  first  espied  the  brute.  I  observed  him 
a  short  way  off,  not  only  alive,  but  lleeing  away  at  full 
speed — at  least  so  I  thought  at  the  time.  I  at  once 
fired  again  right  and  left,  but  to  my  extreme  annoyance 
missed  with  both  barrels.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I 
ouco  more  caine  up  with  him,  and  tlii3  timo  my  aim 
proved  more  correct,  for  with  a  single  bullet  I  laid  him 
prostrate,  and  with  another  behind  tho  ear  caused  hi,: 
instant  death.  I  tried  now  to  ascertain  where  my  first 
bullet  had  taken  effect,  but  nowhere  could  I  discover 
any  mark  except  tjic  last  two  wound;;  just  mentioned. 
1  felt  sure,  nevertheless,  that  it  had  sped  true.  Snd- 
d(  iily  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I  exclaimed  almost  in- 
v'olnatai'ilyy  By  Heavens!  there  must  be  another 
giraffe;  yon,  surely  thero  must.  Besides,  this  is  a 
smaller  animal  than  tho  ono  I  first  fired  at."  And 
turning  to  my  hCnchtnan,  T  asked,  "Was  there  not  a 
Iwgergiraffe  r"  "  tea,  ye::,"  be  promptly  replied,  "tho 
one  you  fired  at  when  you  first  took  the  gun  from  mo 
was  wueli  larger,''  And,  suro  enough,  so  it  proved; 
for  quiel.l  jf  re!  racing  oui'  Ftetts,  we  discovered  a  beauti- 
ful cow  oitoffo  dead  within  less  than  twenty  paces  from 
the  apot  where  she  h.d  received  tho  filial  wound,*— 
Ander'sBon a  (Ma/vango  Iliac. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

A  man,  aged  thirty-nino  years,  has  died  in  London  from 
debility,  which  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  living  exclu- 
sively on  vogetablo  food. 

Loud  Ciiief  Justice  Ehle  has  held  that  a  banker's  pro- 
perty in  his  money  has  passed,  as  soon  as  his  clerk  shovels  it 
on  tiio  counter  for  tho  customers  to  tako  up. 

New  Comet. — A  new  comet  was  discovered  on  the  3rd  inst. 
at  Marseilles,  by  M.  Tempel,  in  tho  constellation  of  Cassiopea. 
It  is  rapidly  journeying  towards  tho  Polar  star,  and  will  soon, 
it  is  believed,  bo  visible  to  tho  naked  eyo. 

The  great  organ  at  St.  Sulpico,  Paris,  tho  masterpiece  of 
the  celebrated  Cliquot,  has  been  completely  reconstructed 
and  enriched  with  all  tho  modern  improvements  by  M.  Ca- 
vaille-Coll.  It  contains  five  rows  of  keys,  118  registers,  and 
about  7,000  pipes,  and  has  a  range  of  ten  octaves.  This 
organ  is  considered  to  bo  the  largest  and  most  complete  in 
Europe. 

The  Alleged  Skeleton  of  Richard  III.— A  correspondent 
of  tho  Atlteihritm  writes:— "The  skeleton  recently  found  at 
Leicester,  anil  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  to  bo 
the  remains  of  Richard  III.,  who  is  locally  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  into  tho  river  at  Baw  Bridge,  has  been 
transmitted  to  mo  for  examination,  not  to  determine  whether 
it  belonged  to  the  crook-backed  king,  but  because  it  was 
believed  to  have  been  associated  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
ox,  13os  primigemu$.  The  skeleton  is  that  of  a  young  and  not 
adult  woman '(!),  and  it  is  possibly  of  more  considerable  anti- 
quity than  the  fifteenth  century." 

The  Ladies'  Gift  to  the  Princess  Alice.— The  maidens 
and  matrons  of  England  have  presented  copies  of  the  Holy 
Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  the  Princess  Alice 
Maud.  The  Bible  is  a  large  paper  copy  of  Bagster's  fac- 
simile edition  (a  very  limited  number  of  copies  of  which  have 
been  printed).  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  also  a  beau- 
tiful edition,  the  binding  and  ornamentation,  tooling  and 
illuminating,  are  all  of  tho  highest  finish  and  beauty;  the 
exterior  monograms,  clasps,  See.,  of  pure  gold,  elaborate  and 
massive.  The  painting  and  ornaments  of  the  gold  edges  can 
hardly  be  surpassed ;  and  each  book  is  enclosed  in  an  exqui- 
sitely carved  and  inlaid  ebony  casket. 

The  Man  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Languages. — An 
announcement  is  made  of  the  death  of  a  self-taught  man  of 
science.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lindsay  was  born  in  1799,  was  of  humble 
parentage,  and  was  apprenticed  to  tho  loom ;  but  his  early 
thirst  for  knowledge  soon  manifested  itself,  all  his  spare 
moments  being  given  to  reading,  especially  of  a  mathema- 
tical and  philological  character.  He  went  to  Dundee,  in 
1833,  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  and,  some  years  afterwards, 
discovered  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  Moore  or  Wheatstone, 
the  principles  of  the  present  system  of  electric  telegraphy. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  so  far  back  as  182s,  commenced  a  dictionary  of 
a  hundred  aud  Jiffy  languages,  \vhich~he  proceeded  with  for  a 
considerable  time,  till  he  found,  as  he  said,  "that  it  would 
take  him  three  lifetimes  to  finish  it,"  when  he  reduced  it  to 
the  more  manageable,  though  still  extraordinary  number  of 
fifty-three.  Mr.  Lindsay's  means  were  limited,  and  in  July, 
1S5S,  he  received  from  the  civil  list  a  pension  of  £100. 

Gunpowder  Superseded. — We  have  to  note  the  invention 
of  a  new  gunpowder,  by  two  officers  in  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  services.  Of  these,  Hauptmann  Schmidt,  a  captain 
of  artillery  at  Berlin,  is  the  original  discoverer,  whose  idea 
was  subsequently  imitated  and  improved  by  Colonel  Von 
Ucbatius.  The  latest  explosive  material  consists  of  the  flour 
of  starch,  which,  boiled  in  a  peculiar  way  with  nitric  acid, 
possesses  a  far  greater  projective  force  than  tho  gunpowder 
in  ordinary  use.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  not  foul- 
ing the  piece  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  materials  used,  is  produced  at  a  far  cheaper  rate.  An- 
other point  in  its  composition,  which  recommends  it  especially 
for  fortresses  and  magazines,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
ingredients  are  mixed  together,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to 
keep  them  separate  until  wanted  for  actual  use.  In  this  state 
the  powder  is  non-explosive.  The  experiments  now  in  course 
of  progress  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  are  said  to  leave  little  doubt 
as  to  its  general  adoption  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
armies. 

Preaching  to  a  Bishop. — Just  before  the  recent  ordination, 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  adopted  a  practical  test 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  preach.  On  a  Friday  he 
requested  them  to  meet  him  at  Clifton  Church,  and,  he  being 
the  sole  auditor,  having  closed  the  doors,  so  that  no  addition 
should  be  made  to  this  very  limited  congregation,  he  handed 
each  candidate  in  turn  one  of  his  own  (the  candidate's)  ser- 
mons, and,  telling  him  to  mount  the  pulpit,  listened  while  he 
delivered  a  portion  of  the  discourse.  When  the  young  clergy- 
man had  gone  through  a  third  or  so  of  it,  he  called  out  to  him 
to  stop,  and  begin  again  towards  the  end,  so  as  to  leam  his 
style  of  peroration.  Thus  his  lordship  had,  all  to  himself, 
the  full  "  benefit  of  clergy,"  in  the  shape  of  some  six  or  seven 
discourses,  the  delivery  of  which,  if  not  profitable  to  the 
auditor,  was  probably  at  least  very  useful  to  the  preachers 
themselves,  as  advice  from  so  good  and  judicious  a  pulpit- 
orator  as  the  bishop  could  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
youthful  clerics.  The  effect  of  the  scene,  had  one  been  able 
to  look  on  it,  would  have  been  peculiar.  It  must  have  looked 
like  the  reversal  of  the  old  monkish  miracle — St.  Anthony, 
instead  of  preaching  to,  being  preached  to  by  the  little  fmhee. 

American  "  Progress." — The  Americans  (says  a  contem- 
porary) are  isolating  themselves  only  in  order  that  they  may 
indulge  their  own  fierce  vices  uncontrolled.  With  this  object 
they  are  reducing  themselves  to  a  condition  winch  is  a  warn- 
ing to  the  world.  They  have  at  last  actually  taken  upon 
themselves  a  system  of  taxation  which  is  like  the  cask  of 
Hegulus,  so  full  of  points  that  no  man  can  stand  or  sit  or  lie 
in  it  w  ithout  being  pricked  every  moment.  They  are  draught- 
ing off  day  by  day  the  youth  of  their  country  to  die  of  pesti- 
lence or  the  sword,  or  to  return  to  them  in  a  few  weeks  broken 
and  emaciated  for  life.  Private  letters  say  that  M'Clellan's 
army  alone  is  losing  every  week  before  Richmond  2,000  men ; 
and  there  is  a  carefully -suppressed  whisper  at  Washington 
that  M'Clcllan  himself  is  stricken  with  the  fever.  Even  the 
hirelings  and  cut-throats  of  Europe  will  not  much  longer  be 
attracted  by  any  promises  to  such  a  fate  as  this.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  levies  begin  to  fail.  At  home  no  man's  life,  or 
liberty,  or  property  is  secure;  for  how  can  life  or  liberty  be 
secure  in  a  country  where  the  Habeat  Corput  Act  is  suspended 
indefinitely,  where  citizens  have  no  redress  against  unlawful 
imprisonment,  and  no  available  means  of  obtaining  a  public 
trial  ?  And  how  can  property  be  secure  when  money  is  no 
longer  a  thing  of  intrinsic  value,  and  when  confiscation  and 
taxation  aro  becoming  words  of  similar  meaning?  This  is 
the  happy  Union  which  the  Americans  are  now  making  for 
themselves,  and  to  which  they  expect  that,  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, all  mankind  will  flock ! 


THE  JESTER 

A  "Roaring"  Trade. — Keeping  a  menagerie. 

When  is  a  market-gardener  like  a  policeman  ? — When  he's 
going  over  his  beet. 

We  should  think  so. — Drunkenness  is  said  to  bo  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  age.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  call  it 
the  besotting  ono? 

"Can  you  tell  me,  Billy,  how  it  is  that  Chanticleer  always 
keeps  his  feathers  so  sleek  and  smooth  ?  "  "No."  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you  :  he  always  carries  his  comb  with  him." 

Not  Married. — At  Wakefield,  a  witness  was  asked  if  ho  was 
not  a  husbandman ;  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  coolly 
replied,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  Court,  "  No,  sir,  I'se  not 
married." 

A  man  found  guilty  of  a  felony  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  the  other  day,  entreated  the  Court  to  deal  leniently 
with  him,  and  give  him  a  short  imprisonment,  as  he  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Why  Brown  didn't  get  his  Testimonial. — Because  Tom- 
kins  opposed  it,  and  Tomkins  said — "  He  needs  no  cup.  Ho 
can  drink  from  any  vessel  that  contains  liquor— whether  the 
neck  of  a  bottle,  the  mouth  of  a  demijohn,  the  spile  of  a  keg, 
or  the  bunghole  of  a  barrel." 

Patrick  M'Quilt  is  a  janitor  of  the  Union  School  in  Jones- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  is  very  faithful  in  making  the  fires  and  keep- 
ing the  things  in  order.  Patrick  wanted  more  wages,  and 
the  Board  had  the  case  before  them.  The  president  was 
given  to  oratory,  and  thus  addressed  the  Irish  and  hungry 
applicant — "Well,  Patrick,  we  all  very  well  know  how  neces- 
sary you  are  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  school — 
that  the  management  of  the  whole  concern  is  on  your  shoul- 
ders.  But  you  shall  have  your  reward ;  when  you  go  down 

to  the  grave  it  will  be  with  a  halo  of  glory  "    "  Halo  ! " 

yelled  Patrick;  "it's  not  halo  I  want— it's  pertaties!" 
Patrick's  wages  were  raised. 

Woman's  Rights. — It  is  woman's  right  to  stay  at  home. 
For  what  other  reason  did  her  husband  marry  her  ?  It  is 
woman's  right  to  have  her  home  in  order  whenever  her  hus- 
band returns  from  business.  It  is  woman's  right  to  be  kind 
and  forbearing  whenever  her  husband  is  annoyed.  It  is 
woman's  right  to  examine  her  husband's  linen,  and  see  that 
it  wants  neither  mending  nor  buttons.  It  is  woman's  right 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  old  dresses  until  her  husband  can 
buy  her  new  ones.  It  is  woman's  right  to  be  content  when 
her  husband  declares  he  is  unable  to  take  her  to  the  sea-side. 
It  is  woman's  light  to  nurse  her  children,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  a  maid.  It  is  woman's  right  to  get  her  daughters  mar- 
ried— happily,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  woman's  right  to  feel 
pleased,  though  her  husband  brings  a  friend  unexpectedly 
to  dinner.  It  is  woman's  right  to  be  content  with  her  own 
garments,  without  encroaching  on  those  of  her  husband. 
And,  finally,  it  is  a  woman's  right  to  remain  a  woman, 
without  endeavouring  to  be  a  man. — Fun. 

 ♦  

HOME  HINTS 

Dandelion  Beer. — Take  of  dandelion  roots,  well  washed, 
two  ounces  ;  boil  them  in  six  quarts  of  water  for  thirty  mi- 
nutes ;  strain,  and  add  ono  pound  of  molasses  and  half  an 
ounce  of  yeast — to  be  put  in  a  bottle  and  left  to  ferment  for 
twelve  hours.   To  be  drank  night  and  morning. 

Voice  Lozenge. — A  little  common  sugar-candy  dissolved 
in  water  is  economical,  and  has  proved  efficacious  in  clearing 
the  voice  when  singing.  To  strengthen  the  solution,  a  very 
small  portion  of  gum  arabic  may  be  added.  The  white,  or 
clarified  sugar-candy,  is  not  so  efficacious. 

Adhesive  Composition. — Glue  and  water,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  sweet  oil,  make  a  good  adhesive  composition 
for  labels.  A  little  treacle,  or  sugar,  mixed  with  gum,  pre- 
vents the  curling  up  and  crispnoss  of  the  latter.  The  postage 
labels  are,  we  think,  made  adhesive  by  "  dextrine."  This 
substance  is  frequently  called  British  gum ;  it  may  be  pro- 
cured of  chemists  or  oilmen. 

REMEMBER, 
*'  A  pin  a  day's  a  groat  a  year," 
"A  penny  saved  is  twopence  clear;" 
Then  if  you  be  a  man  of  sense, 
Be  ever  careful  of  your  pence ; 
Tho  pounds  will  of  themselves  take  care, 
And  will  augment  from  year  to  year. 

Grease-Spots  from  Boards.  —  The  grease-spots  on  the 
boards  can  be  easily  removed.  You  should  take  fullers' 
earth  and  pearlash,  say  two  ounces  of  each,  and  boil  them  in 
a  pint  of  soft  water,  and,  while  hot,  lay  this  mixture  on  tho 
greased  spots,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  them  for  twelve 
hours,  at  least.  Then  scour  it  off  with  sand  and  water,  and 
most  likely  all  traces  of  the  grease-spots  will  be  removed. 

Warts. — The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  warts  is  to  pare  off 
the  thickened  skin  which  covers  the  prominent  wart ;  cut  it 
off  by  successive  layers ;  shave  it  till  you  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  till  you  draw  blood  in  two  or  three  places. 
When  you  have  thus  denuded  the  surface  of  the  skin,  rub 
the  part  over  thoroughly  with  lunar  caustic,  and  one  effec- 
tive operation  of  this  kind  will  generally  destroy  the  wart ; 
if  not,  cut  off  the  black  spot  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  caustic,  and  apply  it  again ;  or  you  may  apply  acetic 
acid,  and  thus  you  will  get  rid  of  it. 

 »  

FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Antidote  fob  Aesenic. — Magnesia  is  an  antidote  for 
arsenic,  equally  efficacious  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  prefer- 
able to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  completely  innocuous  in  almost 
any  quantity,  and  can  be  procured  in  any  form. 

Godfrey's  Cordial. — Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  opium  and 
one  drachm  of  oil  of  sassafras  in  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine. 
Mix  four  pounds  of  treacle  with  one  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
and  when  cold  mix  together.  This  is  the  celebrated  cordial 
so  much  used  for  children. 

Cube  fok  Hydrophobia. — "Eat,"  says  an  American  au- 
thority, "the  green  shoots  of  asparagus  raw;  sleep  and 
perspiration  will  be  induced,  and  the  disease  can  thus  be 
cured.  This  remedy  proved  effectual  to  a  man  in  Greece 
after  the  paroxysms  had  commenced." 

Antidote  fob  Laudanum.— Give  twenty  grains  of  white 
vitriol  dissolved  in  water,  and  assist  vomiting  by  irritating 
the  fauces  with  a  feather ;  after  the  stomach  is  emptied,  give 
large  draughts  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  other  vegetable 
acids,  with  coffee,  brandy,  &c,  constantly  rousing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sufferer,  until  the  effects  of  the  poison  subside. 
Recourse  may  be  had  to  this  until  the  attendance  of  a  medi- 
cal man  can  be  procured. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Photogenic  Light. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Nicol,  chemist,  briefly  explained 
the  nature  of  Moule's  patent  photogen,  which  he  exhibited. 
It  consisted  of  a  huge  lantern  placed  a  little  above  the  sitter, 
and  in  itwasplaced  a  small  quantity  of  powder,  which,  when 
ignited,  produced  a  brilliant  light,  allowing  a  photograph  to 
bo  taken  in  an  ordinary  camera  in  twelve  seconds.  After 
one  or  two  preliminary  trials,  several  pictures,  cartes  de  visite 
and  other  sizes,  possessing  great  brilliancy  and  wonderful 
half-tone,  were  produced. 

Lenoib's  Gas  Engine.— This  engine  is  attracting  consi- 
derable attention  in  scientific  circles  in  Paris.  The  motivo 
power  is  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  which  is  ignited 
alternately  above  and  below  the  piston  of  what  was  once  a 
steam-engine,  the  explosions  being  produced  by  an  electric 
spark.  The  piston  moves  regularly  and  rapidly.  An  engine 
of  half  a  horse  power  costs  £10,  and  weighs  8  cwt. ;  a  twenty- 
horse  power  engine  costs  £180,  and  weighs  18  cwt.  The  ex- 
pense of  gas  is  small— 500  litres  per  hour  for  each  horso 
power,  costing  for  ten  hours'  work  about  1».  34.  per  horso 
power.  This  n-Pentiou  is  about  to  be  applied  to  locomotives 
on  land  and  water;  and  as  the  gas  required  may  bo  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  water  itself,  a  great  revolution  in 
machinery  may  be  expected. 

Pboduction  of  the  Queen  Bee.— Professor  Leitch  has  an- 
nounced a  new  theory  on  the  queen  bee — a  puzzle  which  has 
exercised  the  wits  of  naturalists  and  philosophers  for  many 
ages.  How  is  a  queen  bee  produced  from  an  egg  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  produce  a  sterilo  worker  or 
neuter ?  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  change  is  effected 
by  the  supply  of  a  peculiar  food  to  the  larva;.  Prof.  Leitch 
considers  that  the  "change  is  effected  by  an  increase  of  tho 
temperature  of  the  cell  containing  the  larva?  intended  for  tho 
production  of  a  queen  bee,  and  that  the  object  of  the  isolated 
position  of  the  royal  cell  is  to  admit  of  its  being  surrounded 
by  a  cluster  of  bees,  who,  by  their  rapidly-increasing  respi- 
ration, produce  the  warmth  necessary  to  accomplish  tho 
growth  of  the  queen."  It  may  prove  to  be  so.  Who  will  un- 
dertake critical  observations  with  a  view  to  test  this  theory? 


WONDERFUL  THINGS. 

Pebspieation. — It  has  been  calculated  that  there  aro  above 
three  hundred  thousand  millions  of  pores  in  the  glands  of 
the  skin  which  covers  tho  body  of  a  middle-sized  man. 
Through  these  pores  more  than  one-half  of  what  we  eat  and 
drink  passes  off  by  insensible  perspiration.  If  we  consume 
eight  pounds  of  food  in  a  day,  five  pounds  of  it  are  insen- 
sibly discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  body  by  sensible 
and  insensible  perspiration,  at  from  half  an  ounce  to  four 
ounces  an  hour.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  part  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  health,  and  even 
to  our  very  existence.  When  partially  obstructed,  colds, 
rheumatisms,  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  disorders  are 
produced;  and  were  it  completely  obstructed,  the  vital  func- 
tions would  be  clogged  and  impeded  in  their  movements, 
and  death  would  inevitably  ensue. 

Indestructibility  op  Gold. — It  requires  little  evidence  or 
reasoning  to  prove  the  fact  that  Rome  absorbed,  at  ono  time, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  accumulated  mineral  wealth 
of  the  world.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  Romans  could  not 
employ  the  precious  metals  for  domestic  purposes,  or,  at 
least,  to  any  considerable  extent.  Watches,  spoons,  and 
plate  were  the  inventions  of  much  later  times.  It  is  true 
that  gold  was  used  for  personal  decorations,  but  in  general 
it  was  simply  the  medium  for  bargaining.  Well,  then,  since 
it  is  clear  that  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  gold  found  their 
way  to  Rome  during  its  prosperous  time,  and  equally  clear 
that  gold  is  indestructible,  we  may  inquire,  "  What  has  be- 
come of  the  vast  treasure?"  Was  it,  after  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Rome,  distributed  among  other  nations  ?  Were  largo 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  buried  in  the  earth,  which 
still  holds  them  in  its  keeping  ?  Were  the  rich  metallic  spoils 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as  gilding  and  decorating? 
Did  the  sea  swallow  much  gold  and  silver  in  the  attempted 
transference  of  it  to  other  countries?  These,  and  a  variety 
of  other  queries  of  a  like  character,  may  be  put,  and  probably 
some  of  them  suggest  true  solutions  ;  but  there  remains  the 
undoubted  fact  that  gold  especially  is  indestructible ;  and  we 
ask  again,  where  is  the  rich  material  which  was  paid  for  the 
building  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  ?  Who  shall  say,  in 
short,  in  presence  of  the  knowledge  we  have  that  war,  con- 
test, and  spoliation  have  been  the  rule  among  nations  for 
centuries  past,  that  some  of  the  "  talents"  of  King  Solomon 
aro  not  existing  at  this  moment,  in  the  shape  of  sovereigns, 
and  jingling  in  the  pockets  of  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria? 
Or  who  will  have  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  the  very 
watch-guard  he  or  she  may  wear,  13  not  a  bond  Jide  part  of 
the  treasure  forwarded  by  Queen  Sheba  to  Solomon  the  wise  ? 

 *  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

We  open  the  hearts  of  others  when  we  open  our  own. 
Tbuth  irritates  those  only  whom  it  enlightens  but  does  not 
convert. 

The  waj*  to  escape  a  fall  is  to  fear  one's  own  weakness, 
and  not  go  too  fast. 

Nothing  is  necessary  which  is  not  eternal,  or  which  does 
not  lead  to  eternity. 

Angee  causes  us  often  to  condemn  in  one  what  we  approve 
of  in  another. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  desires  to  be  good,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  may  be  regulated. 

We  condemn  generally  the  passions  of  others  by  other 
passions,  cither  like  or  unlike. 

Bright  Hours  and  Gloomy. — Ah,  this  beautiful  world !  In- 
deed I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it.  Sometimes  it  is  all 
grandeur  and  sunshine,  and  heaven  itself  lies  not  far  off; 
and  then  it  sudden"  y  changes,  and  is  dark  and  sorrowful, 
and  the  clouds  shut  out  the  day.  In  the  lives  of  the  saddest 
of  us  there  are  bright  days  like  this,  when  we  feel  as  if  we 
could  take  the  great  world  in  our  arms.  Then  come  the 
gloomy  hours,  when  the  fire  will  neither  burn  in  our  hearts 
nor  on  our  hearths,  and  all  without  and  within  is  dismal, 
cold,  and  dark.  Believe  me,  every  heart  lias  its  secret  sor- 
rows, which  the  world  knows  not ;  and  oftentimes  we  call  a 
mau  cold  when  he  is  only  sad. — Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER  WAV. 

Mm  AOAIX. 

was  hard  to  hear. 

n  i,  of  .i  gentle  and  loving 


jinfut  only  in  tender  and 


And  >t  »M  preeiwly  that,  which  an  untoward  fate 
denma  h«T.  The  affection  which  should  have  been  her 
rjitnf'iTt  m  the  one  source  of  her  misery. 

Thu  thonirht  lmpreMed  her  strongly  and  painfully 
M  «he  sat  in  her  little  room — that  which  iihe  had  occu- 
pM*  M  a  child  in  the  Simmer  establishment — on  the 
morning  after  the   painfnl   interriew   with  Horace 

"Tb«r«  art  two  only,"  (he  reflected,  "to  whom  I 
h*»e  ehmgjrith  my  whole  heart.    Toward  Aurelia  I 
h*»e 
how 

»«<!-  le  thought 


m  '•long  with  my  whole*  heart.    Toward  Anrelia  I 
felt  all  the  paasionate  warmth  of  friendship,  and 
»  ha*  it  h»wn  returned  ?  She  su*peot«  me,  hates  me, 
I— oh  !  horrible  thought— has  threatened  to  destroy 


THE  VICTIM  OF  THE  DItEI. 

me !  Toward  Bernard  Oswald  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  the  depth  and  warmth  of  an  affection  which  has 
sprung  up  in  my  heart,  I  know  not  how,  and  has 
strengthened  there  in  spite  of  reason  and  of  warning. 
And  what  it  my  fate?  Only  to  receivo  tho  dreadful 
word*,  that  in  encouraging  this  passion  I  do  but  doom  its 
object  to  destruction  I  And  all  this  while  the  voice  of 
duty  bids  me  link  my  fate  with  one  whom  1  have  seen  but, 
to  loathe,  and  in  loving  whom  1  wrong  my  friend  and 
almost  merit  the  fate  with  which  sho  threatens  me." 

In  taking  this  gloomy  view  of  her  position,  the  young 
and  beautiful  girl  could  not  restrain  tho  tears  which 
trickled  down  her  peach-like  cheek. 

And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  sho  was  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  the  prim  Imt  gentle  Perdita. 

"  You  aro  weeping,  Violet  I   sho  exclaimed. 

"  I— I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  poor  girl. 

"  Nay ;  it  is  I  who  should  bo  sorry,"  replied  tho 
other,  "  sorry  to  seo  you  unhappy.  But  I  havo  good 
news  for  you." 

*'  News — good  news !" 

"  Yes :  he  is  coming  to-night." 

"  He  !    Oh,  Perdita  V 

She  threw  her  arms  ronnd  tho  neck  of  the  astonished 
young  woman,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  sobbing. 
"  Why,  Violet,  you  should  be  glad,"  said  Perdita. 


"  Should  I  ?"  sobbed  tho  fair  girl. 

"And  you  are— are  you  not?  You  must  be  glad  at 
heart :  I  know  it,  yes,  I  know  it— very  glad." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I"  she  answered. 

"  But  you  lovo  him,  child  :  I  read  it  in  your  eyes,  at 
tho  first  mention  of  his  name.  I  saw  it  that  morning 
when  you  came  to  us,  and  when  you  heard  his  voice, 
with  only  the  wall  between  you." 

"Perdita!"  cried  tho  Flower-Girl,  "  you  are  good 
and  kind ;  you  lovo  me,  and  you  would  not  pain  me. 
Spare,  then,  spare  mo  these  allusions  to  what  is  my  <siu 
and  shame — my  lovo  for  this  man  !" 

Tho  gentle  Perdita  was  astonished. 

More  than  this,  she  was  alarmed.  Ignorant  of  tho 
real  position  of  affairs,  sho  put  a  construction  on  Violet's 
words,  which  was  obvious  hut  false. 

"  Your  sin  and  shame  P"  sho  asked,  with  an  involun- 
tary shudder. 

Yes,"  answered  Violet,  "  for  in  suffering  his  image 
to  stamp  itself  upon  my  heart,  I  have  disregarded  tho 
last  sacred  wish  of  my  bolovod  benefactor." 

"  Surely,"  criod  Perdita,  in  astonishment,  "  tho 
Colonel  had  never  met  Mr.  Oswald  ?" 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Violet;  "but  he  had  met, 
one  to  whom  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  thai  L 
should  be  united;  but  toward  whom  " 
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Tliey  wcro  interrupted  by  tho  ontrance.  of  Miss 
Jocasta,  the  very  f  ilds  of  whose  rustling  satin  quivered 
with  pertur'v.l  ion. 

She  carried  an  open  letter  in  lier  liand. 

"Is  not  this  provoking,  Perditfl?"  sho  demanded; 
"hero  is  a  letter  from  Lady  Grace  Do  L'Ohnc — one  of  my 
old  pupils — a  pupil  when  you  were  in  your  cradle,  dear 
— containing  strange  news.  Strange  news,  indeed !  Her 
ladyship  has,  as  wo  know,  adopted  Aurelia  Wyld8  as 
her  own  daughter ;  and  how  do  you  think  tho  girl  has 
repaid  that  kindness?" 

_  Indeed,  1  cannot  say,"  replied  Perdita. 
No ;  it  would  never  enter  your  dear,  weal  brain  to 
conceive,"  said  Miss  Jocasta,  who,  with  all  her  lovo  for 
her  younger  sister,  combined  a  gentle  pity  for  her  in- 
ferior intellect.  "  Sho  has  positively  run  oft— there  i3 
no  other  term — with  a  heartless,  designing  fellow  of  an 
actor !    Think  of  that,  dear !" 

At  these  words  Violet  turned  deadly  palo. 

"  Aurelia  run  oft  with  "  sho  could  say  no  more. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  and  her  ladyship  writes  in  tho  utmost 
distress,  fearing  that  they  should  be  already  married. 
And  this  man,  it  seems,  is  a  low,  designing,  crafty 
fellow — and  that  is  not  tho  worst  of  it." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Violet. 

"No  j  tho  unpleasant  truth  is,  that  he  has  wormed 
himself  into  tho  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Blamire,  and  I 
have,  at  her  request,  positively  invited  him  to  take 
part  in  the  acted  charades  at  our  party  to-night,  lie 
was  to  bo  tho  '  Beast'  to  your  '  Beauty,'  my  dear 
Violet," 

"Horace  Gi'Gville  is  coming  here!"  ejaculated 

Violet. 

"That  is  the  name — you  know  him,  then?"  asked 
Jocasta,  in  the  utmost  surprise. 

"  I  have  heard  of  him  fr»iu  Aurelia  herself,"  said 
the  young  girl,  in  a  hurried  and  confused  manner.  "  I 
was  aware  of  an  unfortunate  attachment;  but  I  was  not 
aware  " 

"That  Aurelia  had  been  tempted  from  her  home  by 
this  man  ?  I  am  afraid  so ;  and  if  that  is  tho  case,  how 
can  I  possibly  receive  him,  and  yet  how  can  I  withdraw 
tho  invitation?" 

"But,_how  does  it  happen,  sister,"  asked  Perditn, 
"  that  Mrs.  Blamire  should  be  acquainted  with  such  a 
man  P" 

''  Why,  you  know,  dear,  the  ronoral  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  way  in  which  sho  invites  to  her  fetes ;  and  it  r.p- 
poars  that  this  man  has  recently  come  into  money,  and 
isget.ting  himself  introduced  into  society.  Of  course, 
witli  her  passion  for  private  theatricals,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  get  himself  placed  on  Mrs.  Blamire's 
list ;  and  I,  imprudently,  have  been  induced  to  request 
his  presence  here  also." 

"  Well,  we  can  only  hope  that  nothing  unpleasant  may 
transpire — nothing -which  may  reflect  upon  tho  estab- 
lishment." 

That  was  Perdita' s  practical  decision,  in  whi<jh,  after 
some  reflection,  the  staid  Jocasta  concurred. 

For  an  hour  after  this  conversation  Violet  remained 
al  nc,  absorbed  in  deep  and  painful  reflection. 

Then  sho  started  from  her  seat. 
"  I  am  resolved !"  sho  said. 

"  llosolved!"  exclaiinod  Perdita,  who  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment,  bringing  with  >.or  the  whito 
roh.'  in  which  she  inteuded  to  appear  at  night. 

Violet  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  overwhelmed  with 

confusion. 

"  Perdita,"  she  said,  at  length,  "you  havo  been  very 
good  to  mo  ;  and  I  am  about  to  show  myself  most  un- 
grateful." 

"Violet!" 

"  Yes,  it  i3  so.   I  know  it,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  it. 

The  only  reparation  I  can  make  to  you,  is  to  take  you 
into  my  confidence ;  and  if  I  do  so,  I  know  that  you 

will  not  betray  me." 
Perdita  looked  aghast. 

"  No,"  she  said,  *  I  shall  not  betray  you ;  but  " 

^  "  In  a  word,  dear,"  interrupted  Violet,  "  I  must  leave 
this  house,  and  at  onco.  It  is  impossiblo  that  I  should 
bo  present  at  the  entertainment  this  evening,  since  it 
will  only  give  pain  to  myself  and  to  others,  and  may 
throw  temptations  in  my  path,  and  entail  consequences 
wnich  even  I  can  hardly  foresee." 

"  But  why  leave  us  ?  AVhy  fly  from  the  home  in 
which  you  have  confessed  to  me  that  you  havo  been 
very  happy?" 

"  Because,"  she  answered,  "  to  remain  is  to  expose 
myself,  day  by  day  ami  hour  by  hour,  to  consequences 
at  which  I  tremble.  No,  Perdita;  for  my  own  peace  of 
mind,  and  fur  the  happiness,  nay,  even  the  safety  of 
others,  I  must  fly  from  you— I  know  not  where  ;  but  I 
must  seek  a  refuge  where  I  am  unknown,  and  where 
there  may  be  no  clue  to  my  existence." 

She  said  this  firmly  and  decisively. 

Perdita  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of 

'■  Reflect,  dear  Violet,"  she  said. 

"I  have  reflected,"  was  the  reply,  ,: and  I  have  re- 
solved." 

"  You  are  without  resources." 

"  I  have  youth  and  health." 

"  Y..u  will  bo  exposed  to  danger." 

"  I  have  a  bravo  heart." 

"  You  will  be  exposed  to  temptation." 

"  Inn  jcencc— as  you  once  tanght  me— 'u  the  armour 
against  which  the  arrows  of  temptation  fall  blunted." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Perdita,  "this  is  very  dreadful; 


.  awe. 


"  but  promiso  mo  one  thing — that  I,  at  least,  shall 
always  have  a.  cluo  to  you,  and  that,  in  Borrow  or  dis- 
tress", you  will  fly  to  mo — to  me,  dearest,  as  your  truest 
friend."" 
"  I  promise  you,"  said  Violet. 

4^  H  (P 

That  evening  the  Simmer  establishment  was  a  blaze 
of  light — a  glory  and  a  delight  to  Camden  Town.  And 
tho  prevailing  opinion— formed  from  the  appearance  of 
the  guests,  and  glimpses  of  the  drawing-room  caught 
through  the  open  windows — was  that  the  Simmers  must 
have  como  into  property. 

At  ten  o'clock  tho  name  of  "  Mr.  Bernard  Oswald" 
echoed  up  tho  stairs ;  and  soon  after,  the  handsome  face 
and  slim  figure  of  that  gentleman  appeared  at  tho  door 
of  tho  drawing-room. 

No  sooner  did  tho  eyes  of  Miss  Jocasta  light  upon 
that,  face,  than,  turning  to  Perdita,  that  lady  exclaimed — 

"  Whore— where  is  Violet  ?" 

Perdila  did  not  reply ;  but  fixed  upon  her  sister  a 
strange,  wild  look,  ami  staggered  forward.  But  for  the 
arm  of  Bernard  Oswald,  sho  would  have  fallen. 

Perdita  had  fainted. 

At  tho  samo  hour,  a  woman,  closely  wrapped  in  a 
shawl,  knocked  timidly  at  the  door  of  a  house — ono  of 
a  row — in  tho  snburbs  of  London. 

Upon  a  brass-plato  on  that  door  was  inscribed  the 
word  "  Gratchctt.''  Above  it,  a  little  placard  suspended 
to  tho  knocker  announced  to  tho  world  that  apartments 
were  to  be  procured  there. 

When  the  door  was  opened,  tho  woman  pointed  to 
the  placard,  and  inquired  tho  torms;  upon  which  the 
wretched  shrimp  of  a  servant-girl — whose  red  eyes 
winked  and  blinked  over  the  candle  sho  carried,  as  if 
she  had  been  knocked  up  out  of  a  deep  sleep — hastened 
to  summon  "  missis." 

A  red,  stormy-faced  woman  instantly  appeared. 

"Apartments!"  she  exclaimed;  " it  s  very  late !" 

,  It  is  late,"  replied  a  soft  voice ;  but  " 

"  You've  been  turned  out  ©'  where  you  was?"  said 
the  stormy  woman,  offensively. 

"No,"  Baid  the  other,  hesitating;  "but  I  could  not 
como  earlier." 

"What  trade?" 

"  I  have  no  trade." 

"  How  d'ye  get  a  liviu'  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  try  to  got  a  situation  as  governess." 

"Pshaw!  Get  along!  You  won't  do  for  me.  Better 
take  a  broom  and  sweop  a  crossin'.  Governess,  indeed!" 

Sho  seized  the  door,  and  was  about  to  slam  it  in  the 
face  of  the  applicant,  when  the  face  of  a  man  protruded 
from  the  parlour  out  of  which  tho  woman  had  emerged, 
and  a  hard  voice  said,  "  Keziah,  dear!" 

Tho  stormy  woman  left  the  door,  and  bore  down  upon 
tho  man  with  the  hard  voice. 

Some  worda  passed  between  them  in  whispers,  and 
then  the  woman,  returning,  said — 

"  You  can  pay  a  week  in  advance  ?" 

"loan." 

"  Come  in,  then.  They  are  drawing-room  apartments 
— the  best  in  the  row.  They'll  siut  you,  if  you  suit 
me." 

If  they  wore  the  best  in  the  row,  tho  remainder  must 
have  been  of  a  very  desirable  character  indeed.  Never- 
theless, the  applicant,  who  was  weary  of  long  wander- 
ing, readily  agreed,  on  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  rooms, 
to  becomo  their  tenant  at  an  exorbitant  rental. 

"  She's  no  good,"  said  the  stormy  woman,  descending 
tho  stairs  with  heavy,  lumping  steps.  She  took  'em 
too  readily.    However,  she  may  answer  our  purpose." 

The  woman  laid  a  particular  emphasis  on  thoso  words 
— an  emphasis  which  boded  little  good  to  tho  new 
lodger,  who  wa3  no  other  than  Violet,  the  Flower-Girl. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

WrTAT  THE  LIGHTNING  SHOWED. 

The  lamps  of  the  various  bridges  spanning  the  Thames 
were  reflected  in  tho  dark  and  silent  waters  flowiug  and 
ever  flowing  beneath  their  arches. 

The  river  was  black,  for  the  night  was  black.  There 
were  no  stars :  only  dense  clouds  overhung  the  heavens, 
portending  a  coming  storm. 

Largo  drops  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  fall.  You  could 
hear  them  as  they  came  pattering  upon  the  river,  so 
profound  was  the  quiet  of  the  night, 

The  stillness  was  presently  broken  by  tho  distant 
rolling  of  thunder.  At  the  same  moment  tho  clock  of 
St.  Paul's  boomed  forth — as  if  in  rivalry — the  hour  of 
twelve. 

At  that  hour  a  huge,  cumbrous  bargo  was  stealing 
quietly  down  with  tho  tide.  Its  black  outline  was 
hardly  distinguishable  against  tho  dark  water  or  the 
gloomy  sky. 

And  when  a  light  suddenly  gleamed  forth  from  it3 
side,  it  seemed  like  a  fallen  star.  The  light  thus  pro- 
duced was  placed  in  a  lantern;  and  this  enabled  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  craft  to  track  their  way  among 
boats  and  piers  and  other  barges  with  which  the  silent 
highway  was  encumbered. 

"  We  shall  have  a  storm,  mate,"  said  one  of  the  men 
in  the  barge. 

"  Aye,  a  heavy  one,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  thought  how  the  sultry  day  would  end,"  remarked 
the  first. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  cave  how  it  ended,  eo  as  it  did  cud. 


What  was  it  to  me,  storm  or  calm  ?  Fiuo  weather 
don't  bring  mo  :-.o  moro  beet  nor  'bacca,  and  fouf 
weather  don't  bring  mo  no  less.    What  do  I  care. 

then?" 

"  This  storm  '11  bring  you  a  wet  jacket,  mate,"  re- 
joined the  first  speaker,  "if  you  don't  look  alive;  and 
rheumatiz  won't  mend  your  temper,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  It  won't  mar  it  much,"  was  the  answer. 

"  That's  true,''  said  the  companion,  with  a  laugh  ;  and 
the  two  relapsed  into  silence. 

Mcanwhilo  the  barge  moved  slowly  on;  and  the  rain 
pattered  down  upon  it,  and  upon  the  water  around  it, 
heavier  and  heavier  every  instant.  The  thunder,  too, 
was  growing  louder,  as  if  the  storm  was  moving  south- 
ward over  tho  city.  Presently  a  sudden  blazo  of  light 
illumined  the  river,  the  barge,  and  the  faces  of  the  two 
men  who  had  tho  caro  of  it.  Tho  heavy  rolling  of  a 
thunder-peal  succeeded.  Then  tho  rain  poured  down 
in  torrents,  hissing  and  blinding  as  it  came. 

"  I  said  you'd  catch  it,  mate,"  said  the  bargeman  who 
had  before  opened  the  conversation. 

"Ah,  you  ro  like  the  man  as  guessed  there  wa.j 
sharks  when  he  saw  their  noses,"  grufily  rejoined  the 
other. 

And  crouching  under  the  tarpaulin  with  which  they 
were  provided,  tho  men  steered  the  bargo  on  through 
the  darkness  and  the  rain. 

The  storm  did  not  subside.  On  tho  contrary,  it 
increased  in  intensity.  It  seemed  to  gather  strength 
from  every  quarter,  and  to  concentrate  its  fury  upon 
tho  city.  The  red  lightning  cut  through  the  gloom, 
lighting  up  every  object  with  startling  vividness ;  and 
the  thunder  rolled  as  if,  like  a  warning  voice,  it  would 
awaken  tho  city  from  its  iniquities. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  peals,  the  barge  canio 
with  a  sudden  crash  in  contact  with  some  object  on  the 
river's  side. 

"Now,  stoopid!"  growled  tho  elder  bargeman,  who 
was  well-nigh  jolted  ovor  the  side  into  the  river ;  "  where 
are  you  rnhuill'  her  to  ?" 

"  It's  a  curr,ed  landiu'  pier,"  said  the  other,  by  way  of 
explanation ;  "  the  devil  himself  couldn't  steer  clear  of  it 
in  such  a  storm  as  this." 

He  was  in  the  very  act  of  pushing  the  barge  from  tho 
pier  as  he  Bpoke,  when  a  flash  of  lightning,  moro  vivid 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  almost  blinded  him. 
But  as  it  died  away,  he  looked  toward  the  pier  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

Ho  looked  again,  and  all  was  dark. 

Ho  was  not  a  man  whoso  imagination  played  him 
freaks.  He  was  not  sensitive  or  fanciful ;  his  eyes  were 
not  wont  to  deceive  him,  and  they  did  not  deceive  hint 
now. 

Therefore,  dark  as  the  night  had  grown,  ho  knew 
that,  concealed  beneath  that  darkness,  there  stood  in 
tho  water  beside  the  littlo  pifcr  against  which  they 
bumped,  the  body  of  a  man !  It  was  erect  in  tho  water. 
Yet  it  was  a  dead  body — ho  had  no  doubt  of  that. 
Tho  lightning  had  revealed  to  him  a  faeo  white  as 
marble  ;  he  had  seen  the  eyes,  unnaturally  largo  and 
glassy,  fixed  on  him  with  a  vacant  stare ;  he  had  noticed 
the  dropped  jaw,  and  the  hair  dripping  with  the  muddy 
water  of  the  river. 

No  wonder  that  he  raised  a  cry  of  alarm ! 

It  is  not  tho  habit  of  the  dead  thus  to  disport  them- 
selves, even  in  the  storms  of  midnight. 

"  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,"  cried  the  elder  barge- 
man, "  art  squalling  at  after  that  fashion  ?" 

"  Hero's  a  man  or  a  ghost,"  cried  tho  other ;  "  stop 
the  bargo." 

"  Not  for  man  nor  ghost,  if  I  knows  it,"  answered 
the  other,  gruffly.  "  I  wouldn't  lose  this  tide  for  all  the 
ghosts  in  " 

"  But  it's  a  dead  man,  mate — a  dead  man  bolt  upright 
in  the  water  I 

"  There  let  him  bide,"  said  the  other ;  "  if  he's  dead, 
he'll  catch  no  cold." 

At  that  moment  another  blaze  of  light  burst  cn  tho 
view;  and  the  younger  bargeman,  straining  his  eyes 
toward  tho  pier,  saw  the  body  still  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tide. 

"  See,  see !"  he  cried. 

The  other  followed  the  direction  of  his  comrade's 

eyes. 

"  What  should  iuake  that  body  float  upright  in  tho 
water  ?"  ho  asked,  philosophically,  and  not  at  all  per- 
turbed at  tho  ghastly  sight  at  which  his  companion  was 
moved  to  horror.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder,  now,  but  what 
he  died  of  some  poison-stuff,  or  some  disease  as  made 
him  lighter  than  water ;  and  yet  " 

"But  won't  you  stop  tho  barge?"  interrupted  his 
companion. 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  sturdy  old  man ;  "  and  look 
alive,  mate — we  shall  have  to  shoot  the  bridge  in  a 
minute. ' 

As  ho  spoke,  he  raised  the  lantern  above  his  head 
and  gazed  down  the  river ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
light  seemed  quenched  in  tiic  darkness  of  tho  night, 
and  the  barge  had  disappeared. 

It  was  perhaps  an  hour  after  this,  when  the  landing- 
pier,  against  which  the  men  had  seen  tho  body,  was 
the  eccne  of  some  commotion. 

The  storm  had  died  away. 

The  night  was,  however,  still  dark,  and  tho  littlo 
pier  was  rendered  visible  only  by  tho  vivid  glare  of  a 
policeman's  lantern,  the  rays  from  which  pierced  the 
darkness  like  a  wedge  of  light. 
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They  fell  upon  tho  body  of  a  man,  wet  and  slimy, 
lying  s:?.rk  upon  the  rottiirr  planks  of  the  pier.  It  was 
the  332ie  body  that  the  bargemen  had  beheld  in  tho 
v.- iter,  only — strange  to  say— the  eyes  were  now  closed, 
z~l  the  m  :uth  was  shut. 

Arccnl  the  Policeman  gathered  a  motley  group,  the 
outcasts  cf  the  night,  who,  starred  and  dripping,  looked 
cn  at  the  dead — perhaps  with  pity,  perhaps  with  envy — 
who  shall  say?  By  slow  degrees  the  crowd  increased, 
as,  attrac  ted  by  the  unusual  light,  one  individual  after 
another  descended  the  pier.  Among  these  new-comers 
ware  soma  who  did  not  belong  to  tho  Order  of  the 

"There's  been  foul  play  here,"  said  the  Policeman, 
dcebivcly;  '"'  this  man  has  been  starred  and  stabbed." 

"  Starred  and  stabbed;"  echoed  the  crowd. 

"  Te3  :  look  Et  Lis  face— -  isn't  starvation  written 
fc  it?- 

A  ghastly  face,  truly.  White  asd  wasted,  with  lank 
>?lack  kair — blacker  from  the  water  in  it — and  a  beard, 
r l.iek  slsp,  but  in  the  roots  of  which  a  carious  eye  would 
have  detected  traces  of  red.  Both  hair  and  beard  had, 
in  troth,  been  dyed. 

'•'And  look  here,"  continued  the  officer,  pointing  to 
tea  leil  side  of  the  body,  "  here's  a  slit  in  the  clothes, 
nude  by  a  knife-thrust  or  a  dagger-thrust ;  and  here's 
the  blood  oosing  through  it." 

That  was  the  fact;  a  few  red  urop3  sparkled  on  the 
wet,  shining  coat. 

"I  dessuy,"  pur:ucd  the  man,  "if  we  unbutton  this, 
wo  shall  see  mere." 

As  he  spoke,  he  ripped  open  the  coat,  which  had  been 
bn'tcned  up  to  th.o  chin,  and  disclosed  a  white  shirt, 
t.;e  let:  side  of  which  was  saturated  with  blood,  looking 
like  a  crimson  patch  upon  '-ho  soaked  garment. 

"You're  right,  grfv ner,"  said  a  bystander.  "He's 
beta  first  st&hDed,  and  then  flung  into  the  river." 

"  ll-xt  how  did  he  get  cn  to  the  pier  ?'  asked  tho 
c  C? :er.  " Somebody  must  have  dr-ggE  1  him  out.  Here, 
joa  sir ;  yoa  say  you  found  him  lying  hero  ?" 

Tuo  latter  *.ords  were  addressed  to  a  shock-headed, 
tattered  youth,  who  stood  next  the  body,  and  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  in  some  sort  his  exclusive  right  and 

"  Yea ;  I  was  a  comin*  hero  to  fetch  a  snooze  under 
that  there  hulk  j  and  it  was  precious  dark,  it  was,  and 
no  miltake,  and  I  kctche3  my  foot  in  somethin',  and 
jolly  near  pitches  iu'o  the  river.  '  Get  up,'  I  says,  '  ye 
lAj  blackguard !'  cad  it  never  moved ;  and  I  stoops 
d  urn  and  puU  out  ay  hand,  and  it  come3  open  a  i  jld, 

Tke  shudder  which,  at  the  recollection,  passed  through 
the  boy's  frame,  only  provoked  a  laugh  among  tho  by- 

"  T7..-U,  I  sli.ill  w.ait  you,  Xims,"  said  tho  Policeman. 
""What  lor?"  demanded  the  boy;  "I  ain't  done 
::    Via'.    I  oouili.'t  help  it  if  the  geu'lman  would  lay 

"Oil.  it's  only  as  a  witness,  Ninis,  this  time,"  said 
l..  1  I  ■  .i^err.an,  suiiling.  ti_e 

"Bit  if  it's  all  the  sarar-,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  the 
hoy.  "  I  don't  care  about  seein'  tho  Beaks  no  more. 
I  shall  lose  a  day's  work." 

The  i  lea  of  work  in  connection  with  Nims  was  so 
cse  Op&t  a  j  Ao  to  his  companions  in  crime  and  wretch- 
cdnesk,  that  thty  roared  outright.  It  had  a  strange 
round,  thit  laughter  over  the  dead,  in  the  still  nih-ut, 
and  bjr  the  dark  river*  j  sido.   In  a  moment  it  had  died 

"ifa,  Sims,  'ta&'t  tho  Braks  this  time,"  said  the 
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sometimes  there's  a  similar  one  on  tho  bodies  to  tho  ones 

the  murder's  done  with,  which  makes  me  think  " 

What  ?"  demanded  one  of  tho  two  comrades. 
The  inquiry  was  so  sudden,  and  tho  voice  so  stern, 
that  tho  Policeman  started,  and  nxod  a  sharp  glance  on 
tho  speaker. 

"  Why,  that  soir.o  o'  them  foreigner  devils  havo  in- 
troduced ono  of  thoso  cut -throat  Secret  Societies  into 
London,  and  that  these  poor  fellows  aro  the  victims  of 
their  infernal  plots." 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  the  man ;  "  it's  impossible.  They 
must  have  been  found  out.  Let  mo  seo  the  dagger. 
Ah!  a  pretty  thing  enough.  Oh!  and  here's'  the 
number  on  it — 1,001.    Has  it  been  used  P" 

No :  I  should  say  not.  There's  no  blood  on  the 
blade — it's  quite  bright.  It  seems  to  havo  fallen  from 
the  belt  of  the  poor  fellow  here." 

"But  that  wound — that  was  mado  by  a  dagger,  also. 
Hasn't  thi3  been  wiped,  think  you  ?" 

They  threw  the  glare  of  the  light  on  it,  and  examined 
it  carefully. 

"  No,"  said  tho  Policeman,  "  it  hasn't  been  used  since 
it  was  ground,  I'll  swear." 

"  No !"  repeated  tho  man,  inoro  to  himself  than  to 
the  officer. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  companion. 

"  One-thousand-and-cne  ?"  ho  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  Tho  Armed  Hands  aro  aveneed." 
"Yes." 

There  was  something  in  tho  manner  cf  the  man  who 
answered  "  yes,"  which  appeared  to  strike  his  com- 
panion, and  cither  to  awaken  some  suspicion,  or  to 
create  some  uneasiness  in  his  mind. 

Leaving  his  companion's  side,  ho  again  bent  over  tho 
body,  and  regarded  it  with  increased  scrutiny.  Fsr  a 
time  the  attention  he  paid  appeared  to  yield  no  results. 
Then  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  He 
passed  the  hair  and  beard  through  his  hands,  and  exa- 
mined them  critically.  Then,  with  his  thumb,  ho  forced 
up  one  of  the  eyelids. 

Tho  eye  was  blue — bright  blue. 

"  Enough,"  ho  muttered. 

Soon  after  the  companions  quitted  the  pier  together ; 
and  before  long  the  body  was,  under  the  direction  of  tho 
Policeman,  conveyed  to  tho  dead-houso  of  tho  nearest 
police-station. 

To  tho  station  also  poor  Is  ims  was  marched  off ;  not 
as  a  prisoner  this  time,  but  as  one  enjoying  an  escort 
of  honour.  And  for  the  remainder  of  that  night  he 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  bed  of  straw,  and  a  substantial 
•bolter  from  tho  night-dews. 

Tho  dignified  position  of  a  peaccablo  witness  also 
brought  with,  it  other  advantages;  it  secured  to  the 
poor  WTetch  the  luxury  of  breakfast,  which,  for  the  first 
time  for  years,  awaited  his  waking  —  a  substantial 
breakfast  of  brcad-and-milk,  filling  a  bowl  of  bucket- 
like dimensions. 

Tho  luxuries  of  tho  station-bouse  did  not  include  a 
copy  of  tho  Times,  of  which  poor  Kims,  ignorant  of  hi; 
letters,  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  undcrstandin 
tho  treat.  And  indiied  the  Times  is  not  an  ufhuiti- 
gated  good:  it  sometimes  affords  as  much  pain  as 
pleasure  in  its  perusal. 

And  this  lmppcned  to  bo  the  case  of  tho  Frenchman 
Marcel,  a3  on  that  morning  ho  sat  over  a  luxurious 
breakfast-service,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  his  favourite 
chocolate. 

Iu  tho  midst  of  his  first  cup,  tho  servant  entered 
bringing  the  paper. 
Marcel  clutched  at  it. 

"  Thero  can  hardly  bo  any  announcement  ye!,"  ho 
muttered ;  yet  his  eyes  hastily  scanned  the  damp  pages. 

On  the  top  of  the  second  column  of  tho  first  psge,  his 
eye  lighted  upon  this  announcement 

"  1,001 t" 

"  lie  is  saved !"  exclnimod  Marcel,  and  a  grim  smilo 
played  over  his  expressive  face. 

lie  was  then  about  to  lay  down  the  paper,  and  address 
himself  to  tho  enjoyment  of  his  luxurious  repast,  when 
his  eyo  rostcd  by  chancq  upon  another  advertisement,  a 
few  iiurs  lower  down  in  tho  samo  column.  This  was 
almost  identical  in  its  form  with  tho  ono  ho  had  *ust 
read  ;  but  there  was  ono  striking  dillercnco  in  it. 

The  form  was  this  "  1,001  |." 

Thttl  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  dagger  was  inverted. 

That  simple  fact  brought  tho  told  perspiration  of 
terror  out  upon  tho  brow  of  the  Frenchman. 

"  Wo  aro  defeated,"  ho  :aid,  "and  Roderick,  at  least, 
is  lost!" 

(To  he  continued  in  om  ■nevt.) 


FAlfKf  Fkdn  on  MaW  AfTint- Tt  is  said  that  the 
masculine  drew  lias  now  hearly  reached  perfection. 
Ptrhap1)  so ;  bflt  it  seems  to  us  that  tho  f.tiff  stovc-pipo 
hat,  describing  a  irarkt  rim  on  the  forehead  when  ve- 
moved;  that  the  stiffly-starched  collar,  upon  which  tho 
masculine  hev!  to  rrrmg  by  the  cars  j  that  tho  long  pot- 
ticoaty  coats  flapping  ayaifl  it  tho  heels,  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  back  waitt-bnttons  in  direct  tint  age  xigm  to  a 
comfortable  Wat ;  that,  the  harfecfOM  phiid  and  ."tripod 
pants,  and,  hoi  rov  of  horrors !  "  the  pop-top  trousern,1' 
nrnst  all  undergo  reforming  influences  before  tho  advent 
of  tho  millennium.  Of  coiii'S",  we  promulgate  this 
opinio:i "  meekly,  as  becomes  a  woman." 


THE   FIRST  QUARREL. 

A  WORD  10  YOUNG  WIVES. 

WrtEiSr  that  bugbear  to  married  hnv.piness,  a  quarrel 
(let  us  suppose  it  tho  first  one),  has  fairly  set  iu,  for  tho 
love  of  Heaven,  neve?  allow  tho  sun  to  set  upon  (his 
wretched,  miserablo  time  between  you  and  your  hus- 
band! Whatever  may  bo  tho  source  of  your  disagree- 
ment, "havo  it  out"  at  ouco.  That  blinding  prido, 
which  I  havo  heard  many  a  woman  give  utterance  to — 
that  hateful  obstinacy,  which  incessantly  murmurs  in 
tho  sing-song  tone,  "  I'll  not  givo  way  ;  ho  shall  speak 
first" — is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  a.  woman's 
failings.  If  your  prido  is  that  of  being  innocent,  it  Is 
a  proper  and  a  goodly  pride,  and  to  relieve  such  a  fool- 
ing words  will  flow  freely  enough.  It  is  never  so  very 
hard  to  convince  anyone  of  your  innocence,  how  much 
less  so  your  lmsbaud,  who,  if  ho  condemns  unjustly, 
only  wants  a  proof  of  what  you  can,  under  most  circum- 
stances, candidly  explain.  But  if  you  really  aro  partly 
in  fault,  then,  not  knowing  how  to  come  out  of  tho  fray 
with  becoming-  dignity,  you  must  needs  havo  recourse 
to  a  stdlen,  little-minded  obstinacy,  which  deepens  and 
deepens  the  shadow  of  discontent  already  fallen  be- 
tween  you  both !  And  so  it  goes  on.  All  being  chill  and 
unwelcoming  at  home,  your  husband,  probably  equally 
in  fault,  goes  away  and  keeps  away,  till,  as  he  vainly 
hopes,  happiness  may  by  chance  return  to  his  uncom- 
fortable dwelling.  Ho  affects  r.n  indiffcrenco  ho  docs 
not  feel,  and  you  apo  a  matyrdom  which  docs  not  befit 
you.  It  is  the  most  miserable,  the  most  deplorably 
disagreeable  feeling  that  can  ever  enter  into  the  breast 
cf  man  or  woman.  Heaven  help  the  friend  who  chooses 
such  an  hour  for  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  tho  so- 
recently  smiling  bride ! 

But  such  an  hour  it  is  in  your  power  to  avert.  How 
much  simpler  a  proceeding  would  it  be,  to  say,  "  Now 
lot  us  understand  each  other.  So  far,  I  allow,  I  was  to 
blame — what  do  you  say?"  A  little  mutual  yielding, 
a  dispassionate  sunimiug  up  of  each  other's  shcvtr-Gm- 
iugs,  even  a  repentant  kiss,  and  the  man  is  at  yourfect, 
more  a  slave  than  before  his  marriage,  and  more  in- 
dulgent to  you  in  future,  becnuM  you  hs.ve  had  tho 
courago  to  break  through  tho  ice  closing'  round  you,  and 
by  your  generosity  havo  mado  him  ashamed  of  his  reti- 
cence. 

^hat  a  small  concession  it  is,  for  so  true  a  victory! 
How  much  happior  than  to  diag  through  tho  day  and 
night  with  this  grim  shade  between  you  !  Can  there 
bo  a  more  isolated,  heart-breaking  feeling,  than  to  lio 
at  your  husband's  sido,  with  this  unforgiving,  unrelent- 
ing hate  in  your  heart  ?  Yes  ! — for  it  increases  to  hate, 
when  so  nourished.  Ysu  shudder,  when  yon  arc  once 
more  happy  together,  to  remember  what  you  felt  in 
those  glooiny^lovc-forsakeh'  hours.  LTgh!  a  quarrel  is 
an  ugly,  awkward  moment!  Shun  it.  It  is  a  pesti- 
Jeuco  which  spreads  until  it  blots  out  tho  sunshine  and 
clouds  the  stars.  They  say  lovers'  quarrels  arc  sweet. 
I  doubt  that  myself.  The  honey  may  cloy  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  danger  when  the  lover  becomes  the  hus- 
band. My  advice  is,  shun  a  quarrel  n3  you. value  your 
happiness ;  and  if  you  ever  feel  tho  inclination  to 
hi:' me,  fling  your  arms  round  your  husband's  neck,  and 
make  him  look  you  in  the  eyes  whilst  yott  aro  getting 
reconciled  again.   It  is  not  so  hard,  believe  mo  ! 

Mauel  Vane. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  DAYS  OF 
ELIZABETH. 

If  wo  aro  to  accept  tho  picturo  drawn  by  a  foreign 
hand  of  our  forefathers  in  tho  dkyi  of  Elizabeth,  and 
quoted  by  Mr.  Motley  in  his  "  History  of  tho  United 
Netherlands,"  wo  Enidish  havo  und  jrgono  no  slight 
change,  both  mentally  and  physically,  iu  ear  manners 
and  morals,  sinco  the  sixteenth"  century,  lloro  is  the 
picture : — 

"  Tho  EnglUh  are  a  very  clover,  handsome,  and  woll. 
made  poople,"  says  a  learned  Antwerp  historian  and 
metchattt,  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in  London ; 
"  but,  liko  all  islanders,  by  natnro  weak  and  tender. 
They  aro  generally  fair,  particularly  tho  women,  who 
all— oven  to  tho  peasant  women — protect  their  com* 
pkxions  from  the  sun  with  fane  and  veil.:,  as  only  tho 
stately  gentlewomen  do  iu  Clcrm.iny  and  tho  Nether, 
lands.  As  a  people,  they  aro  stout-hearted,  vehement;, 
eager,  cruel  in  war,  zealous  in  attack,  little  foarbig 
death;  not  revengeful,  but  fickle,  presumptuous^  rash, 
boastful,  deceitful,  very  suspicious,  especially  of  striui- 
gprs,  whom  tlipy  despise.  They  aro  full  of  oourtoous 
Slid  hypocritical  gestures  and  words,  which  they  consi- 
der to  imply  good  manners,  civility,  and  wisdom.  Tlay 
aro  well-::pol;tn,  and  very  hospitable.  They  feed  \\  i  ll, 
eating  much  meat,  which— owing  to  tho  rainy  olwrwtto 
and  tho  ranker  character  of  tho  grass— is  not  so  tfem 
trad  succulent  as  the  meat  of  Franco  and  tho  Nether- 
lands. The.  people  aro  not  so  laborious  as  tho  l-'n ■ncli 
and  Hollanders,  preferring  to  load  an  indolent  life,  like 
tho  Spaniards.  The  mors  diCinult  and  ingenious  ojj  tho 
ha >i' li-rn !'!••.  aro  in  the  hands  f.f  foroigiiers,  aa  is  tho  caw 
with  the  lazy  inhabitants  of  Spain.  They  feed  many 
idicep,  with  lino  wool,  from  which,  two  hundred  years 
n<'«,  they  learnt  il  to  make  cloth.  They  hoop  many  idle 
sorennm  and  many  wiid  animals  for  their  pleasure,  in- 
(tend  of  cultivating  tho  soil.  They  havo  many  nHpfe 
bat  do  not  oven  catch  fish  enough  for  their  own  con- 
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sumption,  but  purchase  of  tkeir  neighbours.  They  dress 
very  elegantly.  Their  costume  is  light  and  costly,  but 
they  aro  very  changeable  and  capricious,  altering  their 
fashions  every  year,  both  tho  men  and  tho  women. 
When  they  go  away  from  homo,  riding  or  travelling, 
they  always  wear  their  best  clothes,  contrary  to  tho 
habit  of  other  nations.  The  English  language  is  brokon 
Dutch,  mixed  with  French  and  British  terms  and  words, 
but  with  a  lighter  pronunciation.  They  do  not  speak 
from  the  chest,  like  the  Germans,  but  prattle  only  with 
tho  tongue. 

"With  regard  to  tho  women,"  continues  tho  samo 
authority,  "  they  are  entirely  in  tho  power  of  tho  men, 
except  in  matters  of  lifo  and  death,  yet  they  are  not 
kept  ss  closely  and  strictly  as  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  not  locked  up,  but  have  free  management  of 
their  household,  like  the  Netherlander  and  their  other 
neighbours.  They  are  gay  in  their  clothing,  taking 
well  their  ease,  leaving  house-work  to 
the  servant-maids,  and  are  fond  of  sit- 
ting, finely-dressed,  before  their  doors, 
to  see  passers-by  and  to  be  seen  of  them. 
In  all  banquets  and  dinner-parties  they 
have  the  most  honour,  sitting  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  board,  and  being 
served  first.  Their  time  is  spent  in 
riding,  lounging,  card-playing,  and 
making  merry  with  their  gossips  at 
child-bearings,  christenings,  church- 
ings,  and  buryiugs;  and  all  this  conduct 
the  men  wink  at,  because  such  are  the 
customs  of  the  land.  They  much  com- 
mend, however,  the  industry  and  careful 
habits  of  the  German  and  Netherland 
women,  who  do  the  work  which  in 
England  devolves  upon  the  men. 
Hence,  England  is  called  the  Paradise 
of  married  women,  for  the  unmarried 
girls  are  kept  much  more  strictly 
than  upon  the  Continent.  The 
women  are  handsome,  white,  dressy, 
modest,  although  they  go  freely  about 
the  streets  without  bonnet,  hood,  or 
veil ;  but  the  noble  dames  have  lately 
learned  to  cover  their  faces  with  a 
silken  mask  or  vizard  with  a  plumage 
of  feathers,  for  they  change  their 
fashions  every  year,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  many." 

Paul  Hentzner,  a  tourist  from  Ger- 
many at  precisely  the  same  epoch, 
touches  with  equal  minuteness  on  En- 
glish characteristics.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that,  with  some  discrepancies, 
there  is  also  much  similarity  in  the 
views  of  the  two  critics. 

"The  English,"  says  the  whimsical 
Paul,  "  are  serious,  like  the  Germans, 
lovers  of  show,  liking  to  be  followed, 
wherever  they  go,  by  troops  of  servants, 
who  wear  their  master's  arms,  in  silver, 
fastened  to  their  left  sleeves,  and  are 
justly  ridiculed  for  wearing  tails  hang- 
ing down  their  backs.  They  excel  in 
dancing  and  music,  for  they  are  active 
and  lively,  although  they  are  of  thicker 
build  than  tho  Germans.  They  cut 
their  hair  close  on  the  forehead,  letting 
it  hang  down  on  either  side.  They  are 
good  sailors,  and  better  pirates,  cun- 
ning, treacherous,  thievish.  Three 
hundrod  and  upwards  are  hanged  an- 
nually in  London.  Hawking  is  the  favourite  sport  of 
the  nobility.  The  English  are  more  polite  in  eating 
than  the  French,  devouring  less  bread,  but  more  meat, 
which  they  roast  in  perfection.  They  put  a  great  deal 
of  sugar  in  their  drink.  Their  beds  are  covered  with 
tapestry,  even  those  of  farmers.  They  are  powerful  in 
the  field,  successful  against  their  enemies,  impatient  of 
anything  like  slavery,  vastly  fond  of  great  ear-filling 
noises,  such  as  cannon-firing,  drum-beating,  and  bell- 
ringing  ;  so  that  it  is  very  common  for  a  number  of 
them,  when  they  have  got  a  cup  too  much  in  their 
heads,  to  go  up  to  some  belfry,  and  ring  the  bells  for 
an  hour  together,  for  tho  sake  of  amusement.  If  they 
see  a  foreigner  very  well  made  or  particularly  hand- 
some, they  will  say,  '  'Tis  pity  he  is  not  an  English- 
man.'" 

It  is  also  somewhat  amusing,  at  the  present  day,  to 
find  a  German  elaborately  explaining  to  his  countrymen 
the  mysteries  of  tobacco-smoking,  as  they  appeared  to 
his  unsophisticated  eyes  in  England.  "  At  the  theatres 
and  everywhere  else,"  says  the  traveller,  "  tho  English 
are  constantly  smoking  tobacco  in  the  following  manner : 
■ — They  have  pipes,  made  on  purpose  of  clay.  At  the 
farther  end  of  those  is  a  bowl.  Into  the  bowl  they  put 
the  herb,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  they  draw  the  smoke 
into  their  mouths,  which  they  puff  out  again  through 
their  nostrils,  like  funnels,"  and  so  on ;  conscientious 
explanations,  which  a  German  tourist  of  our  own 
times  might  think  it  superfluous  to  otter  to  his  com- 
patriots. 

Many  of  the  above  points  of  character  may  still  be  re- 
cognised in  the  English,  male  and  female.  But  we  do 
not  think  we  can  in  the  present  day  be  accused  of  being 
fickle  or  lazy,  cunning,  treacherous,  and  thievish,  and  of 
thicker  build  than  the  German ! 


POPULAR   PORTRAIT  GALLERY. — VII. 


JOHN  BALDWIN  BUCKSTONE. 

No  gallery  of  "  men  of  the  day"  would  lie  complete 
without  the  portrait  of  John  Baldwin-  BUCKSTONE. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  name  has 
boen  intimately  connected  with  our  dramatic  history; 
and  ho  has  exercised  an  influence  over  the  stage, 
as  manager,  author,  and  actor,  the  extent  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Tho  name  of  Buckstone 
seems  to  belong  equally  to  tho  past  and  the  present ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  reflect  that  the  author 
of  Luke  the  Labourer  is  the  Yankee  Cousin  who  is 
dividing  the  honours  with  Lord  Dundreary,  at  tho  Hay- 
market  Theatre  nightly,  to  houses  in,  which  the  specta- 
tors are  literally  wedged  together. 


MR.  BUCKSTONE. 

FR05I  AN   ORIGINAL  PHOTOGRAPH   BY  HERBERT  W ATKINS,  REGENT-STREET, 


One  of  the  southern  suburbs  of  London  claims  the 
honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Buckstone;  while  we 
must  look  back  to  1802  for  the  register  of  his  birth. 
He  was,  we  are  informed,  originally  designed  for  the 
navy;  but  left  the  service — which  he  had  entered— 
at  an  early  age,  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and, 
he  having  received  a  liberal  education,  was  placed  in  an 
attorney's  office.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
stage.  A  theatrical  friend,  who  had  fanned  the  flame 
of  histrionic  ambition  in  his  young  mind,  procured  him 
an  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  small  town 
of  Oakingham,  Berkshire,  and  he  made  his  debut  there 
in  1823.  The  parts  he  first  played  were  those  of 
juvenile  tragedy  and  walking  gentlemen.  His  inclina- 
tion up  to  this  period  seems  to  have  led  him  to  aspire 
to  the  delineation  of  tragic  character,  and,  as  in  so  many 
instances,  the  peculiar  bent  of  that  talent,  with  which 
he  has  delighted  admiring  thousands,  seems  to  have 
been  made  known  to  him  accidentally.  The  low  come- 
dian was  absent,  and  Mr.  Buckstone  was  requested,  at 
half-an-hour's  notice,  to  take  his  place.  The  part  he 
played  on  this  occasion  was  Gabriel,  the  drunken 
servant,  in  Tlie  Children  of  the  Wood.  His  success 
was  so  great  that  from  this  time  he  was  induced  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  characters  of  that  class.  He  did 
not,  however,  altogether  cease  to  appear  in  tragic  parts ; 
but  for  tho  remainder  of  the  season  played  the  two 
alternately.  His  second  engagment  was  at  Faversham, 
in  Kent ;  from  thence  ho  proceeded  to  Hastings,  Dover, 
and  Folkstone,  and  in  each  place  he  achieved  consider- 
able popularity. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Buckstone  in  London 
was  in  1823,  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Theatre,  when  he 
played  the  part  of  Peter  Smink,  in  Pavne's  Armistice. 
He  received  unbounded  applause,  and  it  was  clearly 


perceived  what  position  ho  would  hereafter  occupy  on 
tho  London  boards  in  low  comedy  characters,  to  which 
he  now  entirely  devoted  himself.  His  fame  reached 
the  Add  phi;  an  engagement  was  offered  him  at  that 
theatre ;  ho  accepted  it,  and  made  his  appearance  in 
tho  character  of  Bobby  Trot,  in  his  own  drama — then 
recently  written — of  Luke  the  Labourer.  The  now 
drama  and  its  author  were  both  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived; the  former  had  a  very  long  run,  and  the  latter 
met  with  a  reception  which  many  might  have  envied 
but  few  had  experienced.  Mr.  Buckstone  continued 
attached  to  this  thcatro  for  many  years,  during  which 
time  he  not  only  performed  every  evening  to  erowded 
and  admiring  audiences,  but  w  rote  several  of  those 
dramas  which  have  connected  his  name  indissolubly 
with  the  dramatic  literature  of  tho  age.  His  services 
were,  however,  not  confined  to  the  Adelphi,  either  as 
actor  or  as  an  author;  he  played  at  the  Adelphi  in  the 
winter,  and  the  Haymarket  in  tho  sum- 
mer, and  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays 
for  both  houses.  1  oname  all  the  dramas 
that  resulted  from  his  fertile  pen  at  this 
time,  would  occupy  all  our  space ;  wo 
can  only,  therefore,  refer  to  a  few,  and 
the  familiarity  of  their  names  will  de- 
monstrate how  successful  they  have 
been  : — The  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life, 
A  Husband  at  Sight,  Second  Thoughts, 
Married,  Life,  Uncle  John,  Single  Life, 
A  Lesson  for  Ladies,  The  Scholar,  Rural 
Felicity,  Nicholas  Flam,  Weak  Points, 
The  Thimble  Rig,  The  Irish  Lion,  &c, 
&c. 

In  1837  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  took 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
stone now  devoted  his  services  entirely 
to  that  establishment.  With  Mr.  Web- 
ster's permission — during  that  gentle- 
man's lesseeship — he  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful tour  in  the  United  States ;  and 
on  again  reaching  England,  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  previous  triumphs. 
During  one  of  the  vacations  of  the  Hay- 
market, ho  accepted  an  engagement  at 
Drury-lane  from  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn,  and 
made  a  great  hit  as  Wormwood,  in  The 
Lottery  Ticket.  Whilst  this  short  en- 
gagement lasted  he  wrote  Popping  the 
Question,  Our  Mary  Anne,  The  Snake 
in  the  Grass,  and  fhe  Ice  Witch. 

The  "  little  house  in  the  Haymarket" 
was,  however,  the  home  of  this  genial 
author  and  delightful  actor.  To  this 
house,  therefore,  he  returned,  and  in 
time  undertook  the  lesseeship,  which 
he  has  held  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  most  popular  of  Mr.  Buckstone's 
works  are,  probably,  The  Green  Bushes, 
Tho  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  and  The 
Rough  Diamond.  Their  frequent  pro- 
duction on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  shows  how  well 
their  author  understands  the  taste  of 
an  English  audience.  Of  the  parts 
which  he  has  made  his  own  in  the  dra- 
matic productions  of  others  it  would 
be  impossible  to  afford  a  list ;  and  from 
the  extreme  popularity  of  most  of  his 
delineations,  we  are  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  dilating  upon  them.  Everyone 
knows  the  character  of  Mr.  Buckstone's 
humour ;  but  if  we  were  to  sum  up  the 
attractive  quality  of  his  acting  in  one  word,  we  should 
describe  it  as — geniality. 


The  heart  ought  to  give  charity  when  the  hand 

cannot. 

Civility. — What  does  it  Cost?  —  Civility  costs 
nothing — so  we  have  been  duly  instructed  from  an  early 
age ;  but,  however  little  civility  may  cost  us  after  the 
habit  is  acquired,  the  civility  that  has  cost  us  nothing 
is  of  very  little  worth.  For  what  is  meant  by  civility  ? 
A  soft  voice  and  a  deferential  manner  P  A  feeble  readi- 
ness to  yield  in  indifferent  matters,  and  a  reluctance  to 
give  offence  or  cause  disturbance  ?  Scarcely  so.  True 
civility  implies  some  degree,  however  small,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  self-sacrifice  certainly  costs  us  something. 
No  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  feeling  pleasure  in 
self-sacrifice,  a  pleasure  keener  than  can  he  gained  by 
self-seeking.  But  such  a  pleasure  is  itself  an  evidence 
of  goodness,  and  must  not  he  confounded  with  natural 
passion  or  instinct.  It  is  the  friend  of  an  habitual 
endeavour  to  act  kindly  by  those  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  and  has  reached  maturity  after  many  struggles  and 
conflicts.  Thus,  whoever  takes  pleasure  in  civility 
generally  has  something  good  in  him ;  for  the  civility 
we  mean  is  not  a  mere  superficial  politeness  —  "a 
candy'd  deal  of  courtesy" — the  indiscriminate  fawning 
of  a  spaniel — the  grimace  of  an  unctuous  impostor — but 
a  hearty  wish  to  make  others  comfortable  even  at  our 
own  expense.  Of  course,  the  wish  may  fail  when  the 
trial  becomes  severe.  Civility  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  high  degree  of  self-denial.  It  indicates  that  the 
germ  of  it  is  there — capable  of  expansion — and,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  a  virtuous  and  wholesome  habit  of  the 
mind. 
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THE  NEW  LORD  AND   LADY  ITVLTEVILLE  SET  Oft  i'OR  TOW.V. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BT  MBS.  H.  M.  GORDON  8MYTHIE8, 

Aidkortf  "Our  Xarf  ;  or,  ifurjtr  will  Out,"  "  Tkt  Oirl  we 
I«u»«  BtkiaJ  **,"  "Locm  and  Portume-Huntert,"  Ire  ,  Ifc. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE  LIOX  AT  BAT. 
Why  do  you  use  mo  thus  ? 

Haulm. 

How  wonderful  is  the  effect  of  "  the  human  face  divine" 
(when  it  really  deserves  that  epithet)  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  more  so  still,  on  those  of  women ! 

As  Arthur  Bertram  stood  erect,  his  arms  folded,  his 
countenance  pale,  and, "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger," 
meeting  with  a  clear,  fearless,  unclouded  eye,  and  a 
frank,  open  brow,  the  flushed,  frowning  faces  of  the 
Jury,  the  witnesses,  and  the  crowd,  a  change  of  feeling 
in  his  favour  passed  like  electricity  from  heart  to  heart 
— a  doubt  of  his  guilt  was  busy  at  every  bosom.  Every - 
•  of  instinctively  felt  that  those  were  not  the  mien,  the 
bearing,  the  (ace,  of  a  vile,  a  cowardly  assassin.  And 
yet,  as  the  investigation  proceeded,  how  irresistible  be- 
came the  force  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  against 

The  witness ns)  were  very  few,  but  their  examination 
and  cross-examination  by  the  prisoner,  occupied  a  long 
time.    The  principal  one  was  Roger  Croft. 

He  deposed  that  the  late  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh — 
one  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  hit  schoolfellow  at 
Eton,  bis  intimate  at  college,  bis  travelling  companion 
abroad,  and  his  inseparable  associate  at  home  —  had 
collided  to  him  that  he  had  unfortunately  provoked  a 
quarrel  with  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Arthur  Ber- 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  Jurymen,  Roger 
Croft,  with  apparent  unwillingness,  acknowledged  that 
Arthur  Bertram  was  a  relation  of  his  own — an  illegiti- 
mate child,  of  his  father's  only  daughter  by  bis  first  wife, 
Chris**  Croft. 

As  Roger  Croft  lisped  out  this  venom,  Arthur  was 
observed  to  turn,  first  very  red,  and  then  very  pale,  to 
dench  his  list,  and  to  fix  his  flashing  eyes  on  Roger, 
who  averted  his  sly  and  snake-like  glance,  and  grew 
hvid  with  rage  and  terror. 

Roger  Croft  proceeded  to  say,  that  from  early  boy- 
hood there  had  been  great  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  towards  the  noble,  the  warm-hearted,  but 
rash  and  dernonotrative  deceased.  Croft  averred  (how 
faU»ly!>  tint  the  Marquis  had  early  maintained,  that 
a  boy  of  the  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  birth  of  the 
neenesd  had  no  right  at  Eton,  at  Oxford,  and.  among  the 
yovthfai  aobiltty  and  gentry  of  the  land. 


I  mention  these  circumstances,  Sir.  Foreman,  and 
gentlemen  of  tho  Jury,"  lisped  Roger  Croft, "  out  of  no 

ill-will  to  the  miserable  assassin          I  beg  pardou — I 

would  prejudge  no  one — I  mean  the  miserable  accused ; 
for,  though  the  loss  of  the  noble  friend  who  was  to  me 
as  a  brother,  has  well-nigh  broken  my  heart,  I  love  jus- 
tice better  than  I  loved  my  friend ;  and  if  the  prisoner's 
guilt  admits  of  a  doubt,  I  know  our  merciful  laws,  ad- 
ministered by  a  Jury  of  enlightened  Englishmen,  will 
give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  But  thut  there  was 
ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  from  a  very  early  age, 
does  not  admit  of  a  question." 

Here  Roger  Croft  was  calmly  and  coldly  cross-examined 
by  the  prisoner,  and  tho  facts  elicited  were — that  tho 
enmity  that  had  existed  at  Eton,  was  between  Roger 
Croft  and  himself,  not  between  the  young  Marquis  of 
Dunstanburgh —  then  Lord  Pontecraft — and  himself ; 
that  on  one  memorable  occasion  there  was  a  fight  of  two 
hours'  duration  at  Eton,  between  Roger  Croft  of  fifteen, 
and  Arthur  Bertram  of  twelve,  in  which  fight  Roger 
Croft's  front  teeth  were  broken.  Of  this  all  present  had 
evidence,  both  in  tho  gap  in  Roger's  ugly  mouth,  and  in 
the  thick  lisp  with  which  he  spoke.  Arthur  added,  that 
on  that  occasion  the  late  Marquis  had  threatened  to  cut 
Roger  Croft  for  fighting  so  small  a  boy,  had  called  him  a 
coward  and  a  bully,  and  had  presented  Arthur  with  a 
watch — his  own  watch,  tho  young  lord's  first  watch — 
and  insido  the  silver  case  of  which  he  had  himself 
scratched  with  his  penknife — 

"  By  this  watch,  A.  B.  of  12,  fought  R.  C.  of  15,  two 
hours,  and  licked  him  well. 

"  Pontecraft." 

The  watch  was  hero  handed  to  the  Jury. 

Roger  Croft  here  wanted  to  know  whether  all  this 
"  bosh  and  boast,"  as  ho  called  it,  was  not  perfectly 
irrelevant.  Tho  Foreman  remarked,  that  it  was,  of 
course,  important  to  the  accused,  to  disprove  the  asser- 
tion that  evil  feeling  and  ill-will  had  long  been  smoul- 
dering in  his  breast  against  the  noble  deceased. 

"  Mr.  Foreman,  and  gentlemen  of  tho  Jury,"  said 
Arthur  (and  oh  !  how  every  tone  of  his  dear,  well-known 
voice  woke  the  echoes  of  Edith's  heart),  "there  was  no 
ill-will,  no  bad  feeling,  between  tho  late  lamented  do- 
ceased  and  myself.  So  far  from  it,  on  ono  occasion,  at 
Interlachen,  when  an  efTort  of  mine  to  save  tho  life  of  a 
young  lady  of  our  travelling  party  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  his  lordship  thought  I  had  shown  some 
bravery  in  risking  my  worthless  life  to  save  that  of  the 
lady  in  question,  lie  generously  offered  me  his  interest, 
his  patronage,  and  pecuniary  assistance  to  any  amount 
necessary  to  my  attaining  any  object  in  life  on  which  I 
had  set  my  heart." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  lisped  Roger  Croft,  "  the 
Munchnusen-liko  adventures  of  one  who  draws  such  a 
very  long  bow  as  Mr.  Arthur  Bertram  does,  will  take 
up  your  time  and  mine  till  Bull's  Noon.  -  "Will  it  be 


out  of  course  for  me  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  had 
any  quarrel  with  the  late  lamented  deceased  ? — whether 
there  was  not  a  delicate  cause  of  bitter  rivalry  and  en- 
mity between  them  ? — whether  the  late  Marquis  had  not 
struck  him  ou  one  occasion,  and  threatened  to  horse- 
whip him  ? — and  whether  he  did  not  go  to  Dunstan- 
burgh Flats  in  answer  to  a  challenge  from  his  lordship 
— a  challenge  to  bring-  with  him  a  second,  and  fight  a 
duel  with  pistols  on  the  Flats  ?" 

To  each  of  these  questions,  as  put  by  tho  Foreman, 
Arthur  Bertram  was  compelled  by  truth,  to  reply  in  tho 
affirmative ;  but  while  they  were  put,  he  was  repeatedly 
warned  that  he  was  not  bound  to  criminate  himself,  or 
to  answer  any  question  tending  to  that  effect. 

"  Mr.  Foreman,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice, 
and  with  a  heightened  colour,  "  allow  me,  once  for  all, 
and  with  due  deference,  to  say,  that  advice  is  thrown 
away  upon  me.  I  cannot  criminate  myself,  for  I  am 
innocent — as  innocent  as  yourself,  or  any  other  man 
present — of  this  vile,  base,  and  bloody  murder !  I  call 
God  to  witness  that  I  am  innocent.  To  the  question  of 
"  Guilty,  or  not  Guilty,"  1  can,  with  my  hand  on  my 
heart,  and  my  eyes  to  the  heavens  and  to  the  mountains, 
whence  help  may  yet  come,  proclaim  that  I  am  inno- 
cent.   Yes,  I  am  innocent,  so  help  me  Ood !" 

Hero  a  juror  asked  why,  it  Mr.  Arthur  Bertram  meant 
to  fight  a  duel  on  the  Flats,  ho  went  there  without  a 
a  second,  and,  as  far  as  tho  evidence  went,  without 
pistols  ? 

"  I  did  not  go  there  to  fight  a  duel,  gentlemen,"  said 
Arthur  Bertram.  "  1  abhor  duelling;  I  consider  it  to 
be  deliberate  murder,  with  malice  prepense.  I  went  to 
the  Flats  unattended  and  "unarmed,  and  I  meant  to  say 
to  the  noble  deceased"  (and  hero  Arthur  deliberately 
turned,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Roger  Croft,  who,  at  the 
mention  of  the  deceased,  hid  his  face  in  his  handker- 
chief)— "  '  My  lord,  a  mean,  venomous,  lying  slanderer 
has  come  between  us.  You  struck  mo  in  an  ungoverned 
moment,  and  I,  in  self-defence,  knocked  you  down — we 
are  quits ;  as  man  to  man,  I  say,  there  let  it  rest.  I 
honour  God's  commandments  —  /  will  do  no  murder. 
Let  us  calmly  discuss  the  point  at  issue  between  us, 
and  whatever  man  can  do,  in  justice  to  himself  and 
others,  to  meet  your  wishes  and  promote  your  views,  I 
will  do.  But  though  I  am  not  a  Marquis,  though  you 
have  branded  me — as  I  believe,  so  help  me  Heaven! 
most  unjustly — with  the  vile  name  of  BASTARD,  and  thus 
blackened  the  name,  and  assailed  tho  honour  of  my 
dead  mother,  I  am  ready  to  forgive  all.  Let  us  ex- 
change forgiveness.  But  if  you  refuse  to  do  so — if  you 
still  cling  to  a  barbarous  and  now  exploded  code  of 
honour,  and  compel  mo  to  stand  before  you  at  twelve 
paces,  Iwa/rn  you  that  I  shall  fire  in  the  air,  and  that — 
if  I  fall — you  will  be  a  murderer!  It  is  possible  none 
but  your  own  conscience  will  accuse  you  if  I  do  fall — 
none  will  avenge  me — perhaps  none  will  inquire  into  tho 
fate  of  the  unhaoDv,  nameless  outcast ;  but  I  warn  you 
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(for  you  aro  not  all  evil),  thovo  is  a  judge  who  'will  con- 
demn  you,  and  that  judge  is — conscience  !' " 

A  murmur  of  applause  followed  this  excited  outburst 
of  Arthur  Bertram's  heart.  It  was  iustautly  suppressed, 
aud  Roger  Croft  remarked,  that  all  this  was  mere  ver- 
biage, and  trilling  with  the  Jury's  valuablo  time;  that 
it  mattered  very  little  what  fine  Christian  oration  Mr. 
Arthur  Bertram  had  meant  to  address  to  tho  Marquis, 
since  the  matter  lay  in  a  nutshell.  His  late  dear  and 
noble  friend  had  told  him  of  a  quarrel  and  personal  con- 
ilict  which  had  taken  place,  relative  to  a  young  lady 
and  her  picture,  in  tho  lllack  Wood  of  Rockalpino. 
(Hero  thoro  was  groat  evidence  of  interest).  That  he, 
the  late  Marquis,  considering  his  honour  as  a  gentleman 
at  stake,  had  asked  him,  Roger  Croft  to  bo  his  second. 
That  he,  Roger  Croft,  not  having  tho  very  high -Mown 
notions  of  the  accused  about  duelling,  had  agreed  to  be 
his  lordship's  second.  That  thoy  wore  on  their  way  to 
the  spot  agreed  upon,  when  it  struck  him,  Roger  Croft, 
that,  in  case  of  an  accident,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  a  surgeon  at  hand ;  and  that,  begging  tho 
M  irquia  to  proceed  to  tho  Flats,  ho  had  hurried  back 
as  fast  as  ho  could  to  Dunstanburgh,  to  cngago  tho 
services  of  Mr.  Puckridge.  Mr.  Puckridgo  was  not  at 
borne,  but  was  expoeted  every  moment;  and  he,  Roger 
Croft,  had  loft  a  message,  begging  him  to  come  at  onco 
to  tho  Flats.  Ho  had  then  hurried  off  to  rejoin  bis 
noble  friend,  whom  ho  had  left  twenty  minutes  before 
in  high  health  and  spirits.  Here  Roger  Croft  covered 
bis  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  out— 

"  I  never  saw  him  alive  again.  He  lay  on  the  Flats, 
or  rather  in  a  chasm  between  them,  a  mangled  corpse, 
and  no  one  near  him  but  tho  accused,  who  pretended  to 
bo  approaching  the  spot." 

By  a  Juror :  "  Was  thevo  any  blood  on  the  dress  or 
person  of  tho  accused  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  At  tho  horrible  sight  of  my  noblo 
friend  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  a  dizziness  came  over 
mo,  and  I  sank  down  by  his  side.  When  I  came  to  my- 
self, I  believe  my  cries  reached  the  ears  of  two  police- 
men who  were  on  duty  near  tho  Flats.  They  took  Bor- 
tram  into  custody:  how  could  they  do  otherwise?" 

Tho  two  policemen  were  here  minutely  cross-examined, 
cud  their  statement  corresponded  in  all  rospects  with 
that  of  Roger  Croft. 

Tho  brows  of  the  Jury  darkened.  Tho  Foreman  asked 
if  there  were  no  other  witnesses. 

Here,  palo  but  resolute,  Edith  Lorraine,  with  tho  tall 
policeman  clearing  tho  way  for  her,  came  forward. 

"  I  am  a  witness  for  the  accused,"  she  cried;  "  I  am 
here  to  state  all  I  know." 

Roger  Croft,  livid  with  rage,  scowled  from  beneath 
his  flaxen  eyebrows  at  the  bravo  and  noble  girl. 

Arthur  Bertram's  colour  rose  to  his  temples;  he 
started,  and  held  out  his  hands,  a3  if  to  greet  and  bless 
her.  It  was  but  the  impulse  of  a  moment ;  the  next 
lie  remembered  himself,  and  drew  back,  murmuring, 
"  Heaven  guide  and  reward  thee,  my  angel  Edith  5 

By  order  of  tho  Foreman,  Lady  Edith  was  at  once  ac- 
commodated with  an  arm-chair.  She  was  firm,  com- 
posed, and  collected,  although  nil  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  tho  county  were  assembled  theie.  She  had 
but  one  object — to  save  her  Arthur.  Firmly  convinced 
of  his  innocence,  sho  was  there  at  that  terrible  inquest, 
in  the  midst  of  that  dense  crowd,  that  ghastly  and  for 
ever  still  and  silent  one,  close  at  hand ! 

Bravery  in  woman  is  always  admired  to  enthusiasm 
by  Englishmen ;  and  in  Edith's  bravery  there  was  no- 
thing masculine.  There  was  not  one  iota  of  the  "  show- 
oti',"  of  the  Amazon,  tho  heroine  of  romance,  about 
her.  Sho  was  perfectly  simple,  quiet,  unaffected,  dig- 
nified. 

The  Foreman  requested  her,  with  a  deference  due  to 
her  rank,  her  sex,  and  the  sublime  heroism  of  her  bear- 
ing, to  raise  her  veil.  In  doing  so,  Edith's  largo  garden 
hat  fell  olf,  and  sho  did  not  attempt  to  pick  it  up. 
Some  gentleman  dashed  forward  to  do  so;  but  Edith 
betd  ic.  by  the  strings  in  her  hand.  She  was  not 
afraid  that  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  should  fall  on 
her  face  ;  sho  had  nothing  to  conceal — nothing  of  which 
she  was  ashamed.  Sho  gloried  in  her  love  for  Arthur  ; 
and  though,  with  true  maiden  modesty,  sho  never 
alluded  to  the  feeling  that  bound  them  together,  in 
every  word  aho  spoke  she  betrayed  the  reverence,  tho 
tenderness,  the  admiration,  the  confidence  which,  in  a 
true  woman's  heart,  always  are  the  attendants  on  Love. 

Aud  Edith  sate  in  that  high-backed,  crimson- 
cushioned  arm-chair,  her  long,  rich,  auburn  hair 
dishevelled  and  hanging  iu  clusters  on  her  shoulders ; 
lies  perfect  face  pale,  save  when  a  flush  mantled  it; 
her  dark,  splendid  violet  eye3,  now  flashing  fire,  now 
shining  through  tears;  her  whito  taper  hands  un- 
gloved, and  her  gracful  fonu  draped  by  her  large 
black  velvet  cloak.  There  was  not  a  man  present  who 
did  not  gaze  at  her  with  intense  admiration,  which 
deepened  as,  by  tho  wisdom  of  her  remarks,  the  close- 
ness of  her  natural  logic,  and  the  eloquence  of  her 
sweet  tongue,  she  began  to  turn  the  tide  in  favour  of 
her  beloved  Arthur.  Oh,  how  her  heart  beat,  how  her 
cheeks  barned,  how  her  eyes  brightened,  and  her  hopes 
rose,  as  she  fancied  sho  perceived  a  bia3,  in  favour  of  a 
verdict  not  inculpating  her  Arthur ! 

She  repeated,  word  for  word,  not  sparing  herself  in 
tho  least,  all  she  had  overheard  from  the  loft  of  (he 
summerh  uso ;  but  she  took  care  not  to  mention  the 
articles  she  had  secreted  there.  She  made  no  secret  of 
the  intense  interest  in  Arthur,  which  had  taken  her  to 


the  Flats,  to  prevent  the  duel ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
tho  account  of  her  meeting  with  tho  gipsy-boys  among 
tho  clilfs  caused  intenso  excitement  in  all  present-  Ar- 
thur started  to  his  feet  (ho  had  been  allowed  a  seat), 
and  clasping  his  hands  with  a  wild  burst  of  joy,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Thank  God,  thank  Cod  !  there  v;ero  witnesses  there 
of  that  deed  of  blood  aud  treachery!" 

Roger  Croft  with  a  heavy  groan  fell  back,  and  was 
Carried  insensible  out  of  the  hall. 

Tho  jury  instructed  the  officers  to  institute  a,  search 
for  tho  gipsy  boys,  and  tho  inquest  was  adjourned  ac- 
cordingly. 

Lord  Ilautoville,  vtho  was  present  at  tho  moeling, 
took  charge  of  liis  sister,  Lady  Edith,  back  to  the 
Castle.  She  stole  to  her  own  room,  where,  as  soon  as 
the  news  other  appearance  at  the  inquest  reached  Lady 
Rockalpine,  she  was  visited  by  a  storm  of  maternal 
auger,  reproach,  and  vituperation.  Edith  was  ordered, 
on  pain  of  her  mother's  repudiation  and  eternal  dis- 
pleasure, not  to  attempt  again  to  disgrace  her  family, 
by  parading  her  devotion  to  a  base-born  murderer. 

As  all  attempts  to  discover  the  gipsy-boys  had  com- 
pletely failed,  and  tho  proceedings  could  bo  postponed 
no  longer  in  a  case  of  such  importance,  the  inquest  had 
been  resumed  after  a  week's  delay.  Edith  had  done  all 
she  could  do.  The  excitement  over,  her  strength  gave 
way ;  a  succession  of  fainting-fits  ensued,  and  at  the 
time  to  which  tho  inquest  was  postponod,  Edith  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  with  alow  fever  of  a  most  alarming 
kind ;  and  oven  her  worldly  and  vindictive  mother  for- 
bore the  triumph  of  informing  her  that,  in  spite  of  all 
she  had  dono  and  dared,  tho  Coroner's  inquest  had  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  Wilful  Mukmh  against  Arthur 
Bertram,  and  that  he  was  committed  to  M  ■  ■  •  gaol 
to  await  his  trial  at  the  Spring  Assizes. 

*  *  *  *      .      *  # 

Tho  old  Earl  of  Rockalpino  lay  at  rest  in  the  family 
vault.  Mrs.  Proseer,  the  housekeeper,  was  at  easo  in 
her  mind.  Her  master  (in  spite  of  all  tho  strange 
events  that  had  crowded  in)  was  conveyed,  with  all  due 
pomp  and  parade,  in  the  richly-plumed  hearse,  and  fol- 
lowed by  tho  full  complement  of  mourning  coaches,  to ' 
his  last  long  home.  The  day  of  the  funeral  was  one  of 
intense  agony  to  the  new  Earl.  Ho  could  not  avoid 
seeing  his  bi-ot!iei-'s  coffin  when  his  father's  was  lowered 
into  the  vault.  Lord  Hautevillo  behaved  with  due  de- 
corum. The  poor,  to  whom  of  late  the  Earl  had  been 
so  true  a  friend,  wept  and  wailed;  but  Edith— the  only 
real  mourner  of  tho  family — was  lying  between  life  and 
death,  unable  to  follow  her  benefactor  to  tho  grave,  as 
she  had  meant  to  do,  and  quite  xmconscious  that  those 
bells  tolled  for  him. 

After  the  funeral  the  will  was  read.  Mr.  Croft  was 
still  absen  t. 

The  will  produced  was  that  made  when  Lord  Hante- 
ville  was  a  boy,  and  by  which  the  late  Earl  left  to  lilrtl 
all  his  real  and  personal  property ;  all,  iu  fact,  that  was 
not  entailed  on  his  son — all  that,  by  the  subsequent  will 
in  Edith's  favour  (so  mysteriously  abstracted,  and,  like 
old  Croft,  not  forthcoming),  ought  to  have  been  Edith's. 

Lord  Hautevillo,  who  had  only  awaited  tho  reading 
of  this  will,  no  sooner  became  aware  of  its  contents, 
than  he  took  his  leave,  repaired  at  onco  to  the  Mill  Cot- 
tage,-where  Marion  had  wisely  resolved  quietly  to  await 
his  return,  and  where,  dressed  to  great  advantage,  and 
in  high  Ijeauty,  sho  expected  his  restoration  to  his  senses 
and  to  her. 

Lord  Hautevillo,  in  high  good-humour  at  his  acces- 
sion of  wealth,  promised  his  ambitious  and  delighted 
bride  to  take  her  at  once  to  London,  to  purchase  a 
suitable  U'ov.sseav.  to  publish  their  marriage,  and  to  in- 
troduce her  as  Lady  Hautevillo. 

That  very  afternoon  she  was  seen  at  the  Sta- 
tion, her  beauty  making  her  tho  object  of  universal 
attention,  even  to  an  old  traveller,  who,  in  gazing  upon 
her,  got  his  foot  under  a  truck,  and  swore  and  roared 
lustily. 

Olf  sho  goes  in  a  first-class  carnage,  Lord  Hautevillo 
(for  the  nonce)  quite  a  model  husband.  How  long  this 
will  last  wo  will  not  presume  to  prophecy ;  but  a  vain, 
unprincipled,  ambitious  woman  of  tho  lower  orders,  and 
a  profligate,  dissipated  young  nobleman,  never  did  form 
a  happy  marriage,  and,  Ave  believe,  never  can,  and  never 
will. 

CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

DEPARTED  SPIIUTS. 

Good  Heaven,  whose  darling  attribute,  we  find, 
]a  boundless  grace  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  tho  cruel,  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  ways  rcvoals  in  open  light. 
Murder  may  pass  unpunished  for  a  thno, 
But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 

The  Earl  of  Rockalpino  had  pleaded  indisposition,  and 
had  taken  to  his  bed,  to  account  for  and  excuse  his  non- 
attendance  at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  tho  young 
Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh.  All  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood  took  an  intense  inte- 
rest iu  this  horrible  and  ghastly  murder  of  a  young 
Peer,  so  powerful,  so  popular,  so  beloved,  and  so  un- 
offending ;  and  indeed,  but  for  his  affected  indisposition, 
the  absence  of  the  nearest  neighbour — the  bead  of  the 
family  most  intimuto  with  the  deceased  nobleman — 
«".?.<  have  caused  groat  remark';  u:d  fccr.eral  surprise 
and  disapprobation. 


A  murder  of  any  kind  always  awoke  countless  demons 
in  the  breast  of  the  new  Earl  of  Rockalpine.  C0N8CIENCH 
(seldom  in  a  very  deep  sloop  in  his  breast)  arose,  and 
awoke  Remorse,  Terror,  Horror,  Despair,  Anguish! 
The  bed — tho  grand  state  bed — tho  downy  bed,  with 
its  purple-velvet  hangings,  its  coronet,  its  supporters 
(which  formed  the  bod-posts),  its  swelling  pillows  edged 
with  lace,  its  lino  snowy  linen  sheets,  so  delicatoly 
frilled,  its  fragrance,  and  its  costly  luxury — all  yielded 
no  ease,  no  comfort,  no  rest,  no  sleep,  to  the  Fratri- 
cide !  To  him,  it  was  that  l>ed  of  thorns  which  a  guilty 
conscienco  always  spreads,  whether  iu  castle  or  cottage, 
hall  or  hovel — on  tho  narrow  pallet  and  flock-mattress 
of  Povorty,  or  on  tho  stubble-down  and  under  the  gor- 
geous canopy  of  Rank  and  Wealth.  Vainly  ho  tried  to 
rost  his  throbbing,  hot,  and  aching  head  on  those  swell- 
ing and  downy  pillows;  serpents  seemed  to  him  to 
creep  from  beneath  them,  to  coil  around  them,  and  to 
raise  their  horrid  heads  and  fix  their  cold  eyes  on  him, 
and  to  hiss  in  his  car  the  word  "  Fkatwicide  I" 

Ho  was  alone — quite  alone — always  alone,  whether  in 
tho  solitude  of  a  crowd,  or  that  of  his  own  chamber. 

Nothing  so  isolates  the  heart,  tho  mind,  the  Boul  of 
man,  as  tho  consciousness  of  an  unsuspected, unacknow- 
ledged crime,  Ho  who  has  a  secret  which  no  one  can 
Bhare,  ghastly  memories  of  horror  and  guilt,  not  buried, 
but  hidden  in  the  dark  recesses  of  his  soul — he  whoso 
whole  life  is  haunted  by  terrors  of  Which  no  living  being 
has  any  knowledge  or  conception — what  intimacy,  what 
sympathy,  what  friendship  can  he  enjoy  ?  Me  knows,  he 
feels,  that  tho  very  men  who  court,  and  praise,  and 
honour  him,  and  who  bewail  his  boiug  so  ve  ry  reserved, 
and  silent,  and  inaccessible,  would,  if  thoy  knew  win  it 
ho  had  done,  turn  from  him  with  horror  aud  loathing, 
and  perhaps  be  the  very  first  to  give  him  up  to  justice. 
Ho  felt  that  his  whole  life  was  one  lie ;  for  what  else 
were  tho  reforms,  the  charities,  tho  philanthropic  un- 
dertakings, tho  moral  lectures,  the  pious  spcecho:-, 
schemes,  speculations,  and  plans  of  a  Murde  rer — a  Fra- 
txicide  ? 

Poor  wretch !  As  he  lay  iu  his  darkened  room  on  tho 
first  day  of  the  inquest,  how  the  pale  ghosts  of  the  past 
thronged  his  chamber,  and  Becm«l  to  gather  round  his 
bed !    IIo  had  taken  latterly  to  opium,  morphia,  and 

other  strong  sedatives,  to  stupify  Conscience,  paralyso 
Memory,  and  lull  Thought  to  rest.  Alas !  even  the  sleep 
these  narcotics  produced  waa  haunted  by  hideous  visions, 
dreams,  and  nightmares ;  and  the  reaction  was  so  ter- 
rible as  to  resemble  madness,  and  often  to  tempt  him  to 
suicide ! 

He  had  just  swallowed  a  strong  dose  of  opium,  and 
had  given  orders  that  he  might  not  bo  disturbed.  Ho 
need  not  have  feared  interruption.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  sweet  oflieiousncss  of  woman's  love  in  his  vain, 
cold,  fashionable  wife.  Edith, who  felt  for  all  who  lived, 
and  whoso  feelings  of  filial  duty  were  so  deep  and  strong 
— Edith,  had  sho  been  at  home,  would  probably  have 
knocked  at  her  father's  door,  to  know  if  she  could  do  any- 
thing to  comfort  and  to  cheer  him.  But  the  reader  know 
where  Edith  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  inquest ;  and  in 
her  absence  no  one  approached  tin  Earl's  chamber. 

Alas!  alas!  much  as  ho  dreaded  the  ghoul  and  ghost- 
haunted  solitudo  of  that  chamber  of  horrors,  he  dreaded 
still  more  the  outer  world,  where,  in  the  broad  day- 
light, people  Wffre,  as  ho  well  knew,  gathering  in  knots, 
and  talking,  with  palo  faces  and  bated  breath,  of  the 
murder  on  the  Flats,  aud  comparing  it  with  that  gkastly 
deed  of  blood  in  the  Black  Wood,  of  five-aud-twonty 
years  ago.  He  felt  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  the 
comparison  of  those  two  foul  and  bloody  murders  must 
suggest  itself  to  every  mind.  There  were  such  strong 
points  of  similarity  in  tho  two  crimes.  Tho  ago  of  tho 
victims  was  tho  same.  Both  were  noble,  both  in  tho 
early  prime  of  manhood.  Both  were  so  popular,  so  bo- 
loved,  that  neither  could  have  been  supposed  ever  fo 
have  made  an  enemy,  or  to  have  excited  the  ill-will  of 
any  human  being.  And  yet  both  were  murdered  in  tho 
open  face  of  day,  on  their  own  ancestral  estates  ;  and  in 
both  casc3  suspicion  fell  on  innocent  mon. 

Rough  Rob  was  (as  the  livid,  quaking  Earl  too  well 
knew)  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  the  ver- 
dict at  the  inquest  found  him  guilty,  and  for  which  he 

was  committed  to  M   ga°l-    And  tho  Earl  of 

llockalpine  felt  a  strong,  an  irresistible  conviction,  that 
Arthur  Bertram  was  as  guiltless  of  this  deed  of  blood 
and  guilt  as  Rough  Rob  was  of  that  ghastly  murder  in 
tho  Black  Wood,  twenty-five  long  years  ago.  And  yet 
the  same  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  was  recorded  against 
him,  and  he  was  now  lying  in  the  snmo  gaol  from  which 
Rough  Rob  had  escaped. 

Oh,  what  a  mockery  was  this!  What  amoral  doe3 
this  great  man's  abject  fate  convey !  What  power  have 
Title,  Rank,  Wealth,  Power,  Population,  if  the  con- 
science is  burdened  with  a  secret  crime? 

The  state-bed  shakes,  tho  purple  velvet  hangings 
quiver ;  for  the  wretched  inmate  of  that  costly  ^rod,  tho 
great  and  potent  Lord  of  Rockalpine,  19  writhing  with 
Remorse,  palsied  with  Despair,  quaking  with  abject 
Terror! 

Sens  of  Labour,  slaves  of  the  Loom,  or  of  the  Soil  I 
sleep  —  sleep  soundly  on  your  truckle-bed^,  if  ''the 
princely  heart  of  innocence  "  boats  in  yonr  breasts  j  and 
if,  on  some  brief  holiday,  you  read  this  "  ower  true  tale," 
compare  your  rtate  with  that  of  guilt v  Grandeur,  and  go 
forth  to  your  daily  toil  for  daily  Wad,  content, 

Towards  evening,  the  wretched  F.::rl  of  Rockalpine, 
worn  out  with  the  agony  of  his  mibdj  and  overcome  by 
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the  fssnios  of  tie  opiuni  lie  hi\i  swallowed,  sank  into  a 
troablc-U,  nS^Btiaarc-rictden  sleep.    It  seemed  to  him  [ 
1&S  he  awoke  with  a  start  from  a  vivid  dream  of  early 
4&vs  of  loTe — of  hi?  brother  Hauteville,  of  his  mother,  i 
the  fair  Conutess  of  Bockalpine,  and  of  that  beautiful 
Clarissa  Croft  llier  protege"),  whom  both  himself  and  his 
brother  had  so  madly  loved.    He  fancied  that  he  awoke  1 
with  a  start  from  this  dream,  and  sat  np  in  his  bed  ;  I 
Trues  a  stream  of  moonlight  gr^shed  through  some  round  I 
hoh.j  in  the  closed  shatters  of  his  windows,  filling  the  | 
centre  of  the  room  with  a  slanting  column  of  silvery 
light,  and  flooding  with  radiance  the  rich  carpet  of  velvet 
pile. 

The  moonlight  was  odious  to  the  guilty  man,  and  he 
wa3  about  to  spring  out  of  bed,  to  draw  the  purple 
velvet  window-curtains  close,  and  exclude  its  radiance, 
when  a  cold  wind  seemed  to  pass  over  his  face  and  per- 
son, and  an  invisible  hand  to  force  him  back  upon  his 
pillow.  And  then  he  fancied  that,  while  ho  lay  there, 
icy  cold,  damp  with  horror,  and  perfectly  motionless  and 
pgwerleas,  three  forms,  larger,  younger,  and,  if  possible, 
more  beautiful  than  those  he  had  just  seen  in  his  dream, 
and  known  in  life,  appeared  in  that  column  of  moon- 
lie-lit — first  as  faint  outlines,  and  then  by  degrees  as  ma- 
taring  into  perfect,  though  semi-transparent  figures. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

THE  WARNING. 
Wc  come,  we  come ,  from  oar  blissful  hems— 
Trciabliag  sinner,  we  come  to  warn ! 

Lascflles. 

Have  they  vanished  in  earth — have  they  melted  in  air  ? 
lie  knew  not,  he  saw  not — but  nothing  was  there  1 

ISrtox. 

Tnz  spirits  seemed  to  Lord  Eockalpine  to  advance 
toward  his  bedside;  and  in  the  stately  beauty  of  those 
lav  -tic  ij-nzi,  and  the  melancholy  radiance  of  those 
nngche  but  reproachful  faces,  the  cold,  still  motionless 
E- 1 !  recognised  his  mother,  his  brother,  and  the  object  j 
of  has  first  wild,  passionate  love,  Clarissa  Croft.   And  1 
it  e  «aaM  to  hiia  that  his  mother  led  Clarissa  by  the  I 
liand  to  his  bedside,  and  pointed  to  a  wedding-ring  on  ' 
her  finger;  and  that  his  brother,  taking  her  other  hand,  I 
sai  1 — 

'■  Wilfred,  behold  Lady  Hauteville !" 

And  in  extending  his  arm,  the  white  drapery  which 
bis  elder  brother  wore  was  blown  aside,  and  a  largo  : 
stuin  of  blood  showed  the  spot  where  the  Fratricide  had  | 
shot  him  to  the  heart !  And  then  his  murdered  brother 


ain !  knowest  thou  me  ?  Dost  thon  remem- 
nty-second  of  October,  and  the  Black  Wood  ? 
mocent !— Arthur  Lorraine,  the  real  Earl  of 
,  son  of  thy  murdered  eldor  brother,  Lord 
and  of  Clarij3a  his  wifj,  is  innocent !  Use, 
ood-bought  power  to  defeat  his  enemies,  and 
i  innocence ;  restore  to  him  the  rights,  titles, 
i  wh.ch  ore  his,  be^nosc  they  would  have 

Confess  thy  crime — give  thysolf  np  to  jus- 
of  the  body  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  soal. 
y  CUris.-a'*  father;  remind  him  of  bis  TOW 
.rluur  righted  as  iwa  m  our  fithcr  wa3  no 
ny  s  on  of  ace.  Kid  him  publish  my  mar- 
;leur  my  wife's  hononr,  and  prove  my  son's 

he  has  the  proofs.  I  corao  to  thee,  to  tell 
by  tortures,  thy  torments,  thy  day3  of  au- 
Lhy  sleepless  nights,  are  known  to  u3  in  our 
ae  on  high;  and  we  come  (permiH'-d  to  do 
thee  how  thou  raayest  win  eternal  pardon, 
u,  thy  doom.  Confer  !  resign !  restore !  Do 
M  ion,  thou  who  diiU  slay  the  father.  Con- 
r.e  ;  'rive  thyself  up  to  justice  on  earth,  and 
.:y  and  pardon  on  high.  He-dim  thy  blood- 
our.,  Usurr-er-Murrrerer-Fratricido:" 

■B^shriekcd  wildly  sad  sJondthe  Earl  of 

eguile  me  to  my  ruin !  M ;/  brotlier  had  no 
■n:  or,  if  Arthur  Bertram  be  his  son  fand  I 
rid  likcnrM  has  often  struck  rnf),  ho  is— ho 
egiumatc  !   There  u  no  Earl  of  Eockalpino 

■  f  M 

Eon-nine  m  the  trne  Earl  of  Bockalpine," 
^ilchral  voic«,  what  seemed  to  the  excited 
o  bo  kit  brother's  ghost.    "  Confess,  repent, 


aught, 
Lord  i 


l  e-ign 


said  Lady  Bockalpine.  "  Ring  the  bell  for  Leblond  and 
3xrs.  Prosser"  (his  valet  and  the  old  housekeeper).  ';  1 
am  a  great  deal  too  nervous  and  excitable  to  venture 
up-stuirs,  after  hearing  that  heavy  fall.  Your  father 
has  been  very  poorly,  and  has  looked  und  acted  in  a  very 
strange  way,  ever  since  we  have  been  here,"  added  her 
ladyship ;  "  there's  no  knowing  what  may  have  hap- 
pened." 

"Oh,  heavens!  what  do  you  mean,  mamma?"  cried 
Lady  Ida,  rushing  out  of  the  room,  and  darting  up- 
stairs, followed  by  Sirs.  Prosser  and  the  Earl's  vale!, 
Leblond,  whom  she  met  at  the  door. 

The  Earl's  door  was  locked,  but  Mrs.  Prosser  had  a 
pass-key. 

Leblond,  who  had  at  one  time  lived  with  a  gambler 
who  had  committed  suicide,  tried  to  persuade  the  Lady 
Ida  to  retire.  But  Ida  was  a  girl  of  considerable  cha- 
racter, originality,  and  feeling.  She  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  room,  to  rush  to  her  father's  side,  to  bend 
over  him,  and  try  with  her  handkerchief  to  staunch  the 
blood  that  welled-up  and  streamed  from  his  temple. 

Mrs.  Prosser  and  Leblond  lifted  the  Earl  on  to  a  sofa 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  restoratives  were  administered, 
and  consciousness  was  restored. 

The  Earl  then  explained,  that  in  getting  out  of  bed  to 
exclude  the  moonlight,  which  prevented  his  sleeping,  he 
had  stumbled,  knocked  down  the  marble  statue  of  his 
ancestor,  and  fallen  over  it,  striking  his  temple  against 
the  pedestal.  He  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  his 
dream,  or  to  the  mysterious  and  ghostly  visitants  who 
were  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  bed. 

He  persuaded  himself,  or  endeavoured  to  do  so,  that 
the  vision  of  departed  spirits,  which  had  at  first  para- 
lysed and  then  maddened  him,  formed  in  reality  part  of 
a  frightful  nightmare  and  hideous  dream,  caused  by  the 
strong  dose  of  opium  with  which  he  had  tried  to  drown 
the  voice  of  conscience.  Perhaps  he  was  right — perhaps 
it  was  merely  a  dream.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ho  had  no 
wish  to  dream  such  a  dream  again ;  and  ho  requested 
the  Lady  Ida  to  bring  the  Times,  and  read  to  him ;  and 
he  ordered  Leblond  to  make  up  a  bed  on  the  sofa  at  the 
foot  of  his  couch. 

Alas, alas!  even  while  the  Lady  Ida  read  a  glowing 
article  on  the  results  of  the  reformatories  and  prison 
discipline  which  he  himself  had  originated,  and  pro- 
claiming him  as  the  benefactor  of  his  species,  he  still 
saw  with  his  mind's  oyo  that  trio  of  departed  spirits — he 
beheld  that  blot  of  gore  on  his  brother's  sido — he  heard 
thoso  words — 

"Arthur  Lorraine  is  Earl  of  Bockalpine!  Co.n- 
rfiss,  uxsio.v,  restore,  or  terish  eternally  1" 
{To  le  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  COLDEX  RINGLET. 

II  r r *■  is  fl  little  golden  tress 

Of  soft  nnbraiucd  hair, 
The  nil  that's  left  of  loveliness 

That  once  was  thought  so  fair; 
And  yet,  though  time  has  dimmed  its  sheen, 

Though  all  beside  hOB  lied, 
I  hold  it  here,  a  link  between 

11/  spirit  and  the  dead. 

Tes  ;  from  thi3  shining  ringlet  still 

A  mournful  memory  springs, 
That  molts  my  heart,  and  sonds  II  thrill 

Through  all  its  trembling  strings. 
I  think  of  her,  the  loved,  tho  wept, 

Upon  whose  forehead  fair, 
For  nightesn  years,  like  siunbino,  slept 

This  golden  curl  »f  hair. 

Fonr  years  have  passed,  this  very  June, 

ftiacc  last  we  fondly  met — 
Fu.ir  years  I  and  yet  it  secm3  too  soon 

To  lot  tho  heart  forget — 
Too  soon  to  let  that  lovely  face 

From  our  sad  thoughts  depart, 
And  to  another  give  the  placo 

fihe  held  within  tho  heart. 

A  single  shining  tress  of  hair 

To  bid  such  memories  stal  l ! 
But  tears  are  on  it«  lustro-  thcro 

1  lay  it  on  my  heart. 
Oh !  when  in  death's  cold  arms  I  sink, 

Who  thon,  with  gentle  caro,  • 
"Will  keen  for  ino  a  diu  k-bio'.va  link— 

A  ringlet  of  my  ban  ? 


of  tho  heavy  f»Tl  of  the  mnrble  statue  was 
Mon  feiiMlh  the  Earl's    It  was  a  sort  of, 
'  1      >-  junt'm  of  KocVaipin*!  and  Lady 


Ob,  heavens!  what  is  thatT  cried  Lady  Ida,  (.fart- 
•o  hi r  INK    "  What  *  fall>  an*  '««  papa's 

nm  w««  my  psie,  snd  her  h»ndt,  tightly  clasped, 
y*"  father  ha?  had  a  fit  of  soma  kind," 


Anfiui. 


CootNEsS  UNDO  Fire. — At  tho  battle  of  Mindon, 
flio  corps  of  French  grenadiers,  commanded  by  St. 
t'i  nt,  was  exposed  to  the  firo  of  a  battery,  wluch  cut 
down  entire  hies  and  shook  tlieir  courage  sensibly.  Tho 
cornrnander,  in  the  meanwhile,  walked  his  home  slowly 
alon^  the  line,  snuff-box  in  hand,  snying,  "  Well,  my 
children,  what's  tho  matter— oh?  Cannon?  Well- 
well!  it  kills— it  kills!  that's  ail-that'*  all !" 

MoRMvri  Walks. — Wc  believe  there  are  people  out 
of  n  lunatic  asylum,  who  boliove  in  walking  before 
bretiltfiiM.    They  hnvo  our  sincerest compassion.    As  to 
ng  they  like  it,  tho  tiling  is  impossible.  It  is 
»te;  like  learning  to  cat  olives,  or  any  other 
meits,  for  bullion's  soke.   The  interval  betweeti  pillows 

.i n ■  I  coffee,  in  o'ir  ophiion,  should  be  as  SbOl  bM  ».  (lece.il 
toilet  can  make  it.  After  coft</c  ono  is  human,  and 
prepare  I  lo  listen  1o  Uio  day's  programme.  If  Iho 
wind  is  to  bo  east,  and  the  air  chill,  one  is  ready  fof  it ; 
if  sunshiny,  eo  much  tho  better,— Fanny  Fern. 


x  fore 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  LOOKS. 

THE  TRUE  WOMAN. 

The  true  woman,  for  whose  ambition  her  husband's 
lovo  and  her  children's  adoration  aro  sufficient,  who 
applies  her  military  instincts  to  tho  discipline  of  her 
household,  and  whoso  legislative  faculties  exercise 
themselves  in  making  laws  for  her  uui'i.c ;  whose  intel- 
lect has  field  enough  for  her  iu  communication  with  her 
husband,  and  whose  heart  asks  no  other  honours  than 
his  love  and  admiration ;  a  woman  who  does  not  think 
it  a  weakness  to  attend  to  her  toilet,  and  who  does  not 
disdain  to  be  beautiful,  who  believes  iu  tho  virtue  of 
glossy  hair  and  well-fitting  gowns,  and  who  eschews 
rents  and  ravelled  edges,  slipshod  shoes  and  audacious 
make-ups ;  a  woman  who  speaks  low,  and  does  nc-'o 
speak  much ;  who  is  patient  and  gentle,  intellectual  and 
industrious ;  who  loves  more  than  she  reasons,  and  yet 
does  not  love  blindly  ;  who  never  scolds  and  rarely  ar- 
gues, but  adjusts  with  a  smile;  such  a  womau  is  the 
wife  we  have  all  dreamed  of  once  in  our  lives,  and  is  tho 
mother  we  all  worshipin  the  backward  distance, — Tattvn. 

A  TURKISH  BATH. 

The  Orientals  enjoy  the  vapour  and  hot  botha  to  such 
ae  extent,  that  in  almost  all  their  towns  and  villager 
they  are  to  be  found  ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  finding  such 
perfection,  and  must,  for  tho  novelty  of  tho  thing, 
describe  it.  After  passing  two  chambers,  ono  hotter 
than  the  other,  wc  arrived  at  the  third,  whoro  the  heat 
and  vapour  were  almost  suffocating  ;  and  there  found 
half-a-dozen  naked  Arabs  waiting  for  their  three  cus- 
tomers ;  when  such  a  scene  of  confusion  commenced  as 
I  cannot  describe,  to  decido  who  :;hculd  have  tho 
"  white  skins."  Al  ter  they  had  fought  it  out,  and  our 
servants  had  settled  it  by  agreeing  to  divide  the  "  back- 
sheesh," or  gift,  they  commenced  with  burning  music 
and  perfume.  While  the  perspiration  rolled  out  from 
every  pore,  I  was  rubbed  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
camel's-hair  glove,  and  then  laid  on  the  hot  marble 
floor,  while  my  arms  were  crossed  upon  my  back  and 
breast,  and  almost  the  weight  of  the  Arab's  bod  v  thrown 
upon  me.  All  my  joints  were  drawn  and  cracked,  while 
showers  of  hot  water  were  thrown  upon  me ;  and,  al- 
most in  an  exhausted  6tate,  myself  and  my  two  com- 
panions were  led  into  an  adjoining  room,  with  white 
turbans  on  our  heads,  wrapped  in  sheets,  where  we  re- 
posed ourselves  upon  divans  for  an  hour,  partaking  of 
coffee,  lemonade,  and  pipes.  After  lhi3  fatiguing  but 
refreshing  bath,  ono  feels  like  a  new  ni:m,  particularly 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  intense — Denton. 

THE  RUBY  OF  AVA. 

The  most  esteemed,  but  at  the  same  time  tho  rarest, 
colour  of  tho  ruby,  is  puro  carmine,  or  blood-red,  of 
considerable  intensity,  forming,  when  wvll  polished,  a 
blazo  of  most  exquisite  and  unrivalled  tint.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  general  moro  or  less  pale  and  mixed  with  hlno 
in  various  proportions  —  rose-red  and  reddish-white, 
crimson,  peach-blossom  red,  and  lilac-blue.  Pegu  is 
tho  native  country  for  tho  ruby,  and  it  is  Baid  to  bo 
found  in  tho  sand  of  certain  streams  near  the  town  of 
Siriin,  the  capital  of  that  country  ;  it  also  occurs,  with 
Sapphire,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  in  Ceyhm.  It  has  occa- 
sionally been  met  with  embedded  in  corundum,  but  tho 
geological  history  of  this  gem  i3  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
known,  llubics  of  small  size  and  inferior  quality  are 
not  rare;  they  aro  semi-transparent,  Hawed,  and  foul, 
havo  a  bad,  pale  colour,  mixed  moro  or  less  with  a 
chatoyant  milky  lustre.  But  rubies  that  arc  perfect, 
both  m  colour  and  transparency,  are  much  less  common 
than  good  diamonds,  and  when  of  tho  weight  of  three 
or  four  carats  or  upwards,  are  moro  valuable  even  than 
the  latter  gem.  The  King  of  Pegu  and  tho  monarchs 
of  Ava  and  Siam  monopolise  the  fiuo  rubies,  as  tho 
sovereigns  of  tho  peninsula  of  India  have  douo  with 
regard  to  the  diamond.  The  finest  ruby  in  the  world 
is  in  tho  possession  of  tho  first  of  these  kings ;  its 
purity  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  its  worth,  when 
compared  to  gold,  is  inestimable.  Tho  Subah  of  tho 
Deccan  is  also  in  possession  of  a  prodigiously  fino  one, 
a  full  Wen  in  diameter.  The  European  princes  cannot 
boast  of  any  of  lirst-rato  magnitude. — Mawe's  Treatise 
on  Precious  Stones. 

Sl.VCULAH  WAR  DANCE. 
Wc  BatV  ft  very  curious  war  dance.  Two  men,  ono  of  a 
Rejaug  tribe,  the  other  from  a  distant  river,  commenced 
a  sham  fight,  with  sword  and  shield  ;  ono  of  them  was 
dressed  as  a  Malay,  tho  other  as  a  Dayak.  With  slow 
sido  movements  of  their  arms  and  lcgm,  advancing  and 
retroating,  cutting  and  guarding  to  a  measured  6tep, 
and  iu  regular  time ;  then  they  changed  to  quick  move- 
ments, stooping  low  till  the  shield  completely  covered 
them:  with  a  hopping,  dancing  motion  they  kept  giving 
and  receiving  blows  till  one  of  them  lied;  the  other 
immediately  followed,  but  cautiously,  as  tho  fugitive 
Wa  [.opposed  to  plant  spikes  in  the  path.  At  last  they 
again  met,  and  alter  a  fierco  combat  one  was  slain,  and 
the  victor  with  n  blow  dancing  step  approached  tho 
body,  ami  was  supposed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  his  enemy ; 
but,  on  looking  at  it  attentively,  ho  found  ho  had  killed 
a,  friend,  and  allowed  signs  of  much  grief.  Willi  a. 
measured  tread,  he  again  drew  near  the  body  and  pro- 
tended to  restore  the  head;  lie  retired  and  advanced 
several  times,  shnldilg  tho  various  limbs  of  the  friend's 
body,  when  the  slain  sprang  up  as  lively  as  ever,  and 
tho  two  wound  up  by  a  iVanlio  douce. — ftpmsw  St. 
Jolm's  "  Tvftni  "S  the  Far  Ead." 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Dr.  Lankesteb  has  been  returned  as  coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex. 

A  hbw  theatre  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Bath,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  burnt  down.  Architects  are  invited  to  furnish 
plans. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  export 
duty  on  stone  at  Guernsey  towards  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  that  island. 

Oysteb-beerdinq  now  forms  a  branch  of  industry  in 
Queensland,  Lost  year  the  returns  from  this  source 
amounted  to  £1,800.    The  ova  is  obtained  from  Sydney. 

The  foundation-st  one  of  the  Prince  Albert  Memorial  Tower 
at  Barnstaple  has  been  laid.  The  tower,  which  is  to  be  sixty 
feet  high,  will  have  a  four-dial  clock  and  a  drinking-fountain. 

Miss  Nightingale,  although  very  unwell,  remains  near 
the  War  Office,  with  which  sho  is  in  constant  communi- 
cation, devoting  her  time  to  tho  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  tho  soldiers,  whose  true  friend  sho  has  proved 
to  bo,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  health. 

The  pedestrian  Manks  has  comploted  his  task  of  1,000 
miles  in  1,000  hours.  He  was  obliged  to  commence  each 
mile  at  tho  striking  of  the  hour,  so  that  he  could  not  get 
iuoro  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  sleep  at  a  time,  and 
lay  on  a  plank,  so  that  no  luxurious  feelings  should  prevent 
his  turning  out  in  time. 

Tnn  Rao-collecting  Bbioade. — Lord  Shaftesbury's  yonng 
friends,  tho  Rag-collccting  Brigade,  have  now  been  at  work 
for  nearly  three  months,  and  have  met  with  fair  success. 
With  only  threo  trucks,  upwards  of  ten  tons  of  rags  have 
been  collected,  and  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  plan  of 
operation  as  quickly  as  funds  and  storage  can  be  provided. 

A  New  Cab  Regulation. — Sir  Richard  Mayne,  under  the 
powers  of  the  Hackney  Carriage  Act,  has  directed  that 
boards  of  the  words  "Engaged"  and  "Disengaged"  be 
supplied  to  each  cab,  the  drivers  of  which  (under  a  penalty 
for  neglecting  to  do  so)  are  to  hang  one  of  these,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  tho  splash-boards  of  their 
respective  vehicles. 

English  Love  of  Law.—  In  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law,  111,850  writs  were  issued  for  tho  commencement  of 
actions  in  the  year  1861 ;  in  the  county  courts,  903,057  plaints 
were  entered;  in  the  sheriffs'  court  of  London  and  the 
borough  courts,  30,607;  making,  in  all,  1,019,314.  The  en- 
tire adult  population  of  England  and  Wales,  both  men  and 
women,  is  not  more  than  ten  times  the  number. 

Dubing  the  Exhibition  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  has  again,  as 
in  1851,  kindly  thrown  open  the  fine  Bridgewatcr  Collection ; 
and  Mr.  Baring  has,  with  equal  liberality,  opened  the  draw- 
ing-room and  gallerj'  of  his  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor-street, 
which  contain  a  large  number  of  works  of  art  of  considerable 
importance.  Both  collections  may  be  viewed  two  days  in 
each  week  on  prodHction  of  a  ticket,  which  can  lie  procured 
without  difficulty  at  the  principal  libraries  and  print-sellers. 

The  Virtue  op  Good  Dinnebs. — Tho  death  of  the  Duke 
Pasquier  is  an  irretrievable  loss  to  the  lovers  of  good  din- 
ners. His  dinners  were  remarkable  for  their  taste.  He  was 
fond  of  good  living,  and  attributed  his  long  life  to  his  ali- 
mentation. Ho  looked  upon  the  digestion  as  tho  centro  of 
all  the  affections,  feelings,  and  ideas.  He  presided  over  tho 
organisation  of  his  kitchen  himself,  leaving  tho  manipulation 
to  a  female.  His  excellent  dinners  woo  said  to  have  had 
much  influenco  during  his  ministry. 

The  justly  famous  Mr.  George  Peabody  has  been  presented 
with  the  freedom  and  livery  of  the  Clothmakors'  Company,  in 
consideration  of  his  recent  munificent  donation  of  * 150,000  to 
the  poor  of  the  city  of  London.  In  expresssng  his  thanks,  Mr. 
Peabody  informed  the  court  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
he  had  appointed  trustees  had  commenced  their  labours,  and 
had  collected  a  Large  amount  of  information,  which  would 
enable  them  efficiently  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  and  that 
they  were  prepared  immediately  to  contribute  to  the  con- 
templated objects. 

Taxes  upon  Death.— The  tax  upon  probates  of  wills  and 
letters  of  administration  produced  a  net  sum  of  £1,307,307 
in  the  financial  year  1861-02 ;  the  tax  upon  legacies  and  suc- 
cessions, £2,266,351.  They  are  constantly-increasing  taxes, 
growing  -with  our  growth.  The  increase  last  year  over  the 
product  of  the  preceding  year  was  £123,510.  The  first  of 
these  duties  is  of  very  respectablo  antiquity,  for  a  stamp 
duty  upon  probates  of  wills  and  administrations  has  been 
collected  ever  since  1694,  being  one  of  the  Dutch  importations 
of  that  period;  but  legacy  duty  is  only  eighty  two  years  old, 
and  succession  duty  on  real  estate  only  nine. 

Shakespeabe's  House. — Unexpected  discoveries  of  a  very 
interesting  character  have  been  made  in  excavating  the  site 
of  Shakespeare's  New  Place.  Not  only  have  the  entire 
foundations  of  the  house,  as  altered  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
early  in  the  last  century  come  to  light,  but  portions  of  the 
basement  of  Shakespeare's  own  residence  towards  tho  east 
and  south  have  been  discovered,  the  latter  intersecting  the 
more  recent  design.  We  can  thus  attain  a  pretty  tolerable 
idea  of  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  poet's  last  residence. 
Moro  interesing  still,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  will  be  Shake- 
speare's original  well,  which  has  been  discovered,  with  its 
ancient  6tone  quoining,  at  tho  back  of  the  site  of  the  house. 

London  Statues. — The  London  statues  belonging  to  tho 
nation  comprise  six  sovereigns  :  Charles  I.,  at  Charing 
Cross ;  James  II.,  in  Whitehall  Gardens  ;  Queen  Anne,  in 
the  two  Queen-squares;  George  II.,  in  Golden-square; 
George  HI.,  in  Pall  Mall  East,  and  at  Somerset  House ;  and 
George  IV.,  in  Trafalgar-square.  The  Duke  of  Kent  is  in 
Portland-place.  Of  warriors,  there  are  Richard  Coeur  dc 
Leon,  in  Old  Palr.ce-yard;  Lord  Nelson,  in  Trafalgar-square; 
tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Hyde  Park-c  orner  and  on  Tower- 
green;  and  General  Sir  C.  Napier  and  Major-General  Havc- 
lock,  in  Trafalgar-square.  Achilles,  in  Hyde  Park,  Can- 
ning, in  New  l'a  lace -yard,  and  Dr.  Jenner,  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  complete  the  list,  unless  we  were  to  reckon  the 
etatucs  in  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster. 

Gonb  to  the  Dogs. — It  appears  that  the  late  exhibition  of 
dogs  in  the  metropolis  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  tho 
rejector  and  manager,  Mr.  T.  Dawkins  Appleby,  cheese  and 
aeon  factor,  of  Leeds,  should  call  his  creditors  together.  At 
a  meeting  of  those  interested,  it  was  shown  that  Mr.  Appleby 
owes  £485  16».  to  tradesmen  on  account  of  the  dog-show, 
and  £606  10».  for  prizes  then  awarded.  His  whole  debts  are 
£4,912  11».  Ji/.,  and  his  estate  at  the  utmost  will  realize  £2,905. 
He  had  won  a  silver  cup  at  the  exhibition,  bnt  it  and  other 
trophies  of  the  kind  had  gone  back  into  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  although  they  wcro  in  the  hall  in 
Islington  when  awarded.  Mr.  Appleby  explained  that  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Co.  took  the  cups  away  in  order  to  engrave  in- 
scriptions on  them,  and  they  now  retained  them.  He  said  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  dog-show  was  £523  17*.  lOd. 


THE  JESTER 

Many  a  man  dorives  all  his  firmness  and  strength  from  his 
wife ;  she  is  not  only  his  rib,  but  his  backbone. 

Why  is  it  impossible  for  a  person  who  lisps  to  believe  in 
the  existenco  of  young  ladies  ? — He  takes  every  mist  for  a 
myth, 

A  gentleman  lately  heard  a  labourer  gravely  inform  two 
comrades  that  a  74-pounder  is  a  cannon  that  sends  a  pound 
ball  74  miles. 

Mechanical.— Tho  old  gentleman  who  made  a  salvo  to 
take  the  twist  out  of  little  pigs'  tails,  is  now  busy  getting  up 
a  series  of  locks  for  tho  alimentary  canal. 

Two  op  us. — A  certain  judge  of  Avignon,  famous  for  his 
love  of  good  living,  said  to  a  friend  one  day,'"  We  have  just 
been  dining  off  a  superb  turkey !  It  was  excellent !  Stuffed 
with  truffles  to  the  very  throat— tender,  delicate,  filled  with 
perfume  !  We  left  nothing  but  the  bones ! "  How  many 
were  they  of  you?"  asked  the  friend.  "Two,"  replied  the 
judge.  "  Two !"  echoed  the  other  in  astonishment.  "Yes, 
two,"  repeated  the  judge;  "  the  turkey — and  myself!" 

Obedience  to  the  Law. — Thero  was  an  old  Quaker  who 
had  an  unfortunate  reputation  of  non-resistance.  It  was 
said  that  anyone  could  jostle  him,  tread  on  his  toes,  or  tweak 
his  nose  with  impunity.  One  market-dny  a  blustering  fel- 
low, being  toldthatyonderwnsa  man  who,  if  he  was  smitten 
on  one  check  would  turn  the  other  also,  thought  it  would  be 
sport  to  try  him.  Stepping  up  to  the  sturdy,  good-natured 
Friend,  he' slapped  his  face.  The  old  man  loooked  at  him 
sorrowfully  for  a  moment ;  then,  turning  his  other  cheek, 
received  another  buffet.  Upon  that  he  coolly  pulled  off  his 
coat;  "I  have  cleared  tho  law,"  said  he,  "and  now  thee 
must  take  it,"  and  he  gave  the  cowardly  fellow  a  tremen- 
dous thrashing. 

Winning  his  Waoee. — Recently  a  t  one  of  our  large  railway 
hotels,  while  a  party  were  holding  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spiritualism,  a  wag  volunteered  to  express  his  belief 
that  there  was  something  in  it,  as  he  himself  was  a  sort  of 
"medium."  "How  a  medium?"  inquired  one  of  the  speakers. 
"  Why,"  replied  tho  wag,  "  I  can  do  a  good  many  mysterious 
things;  for  instance,  I  can  make  a  bell  ring  without  touch- 
ing it."  The  other  offered  to  bet  him  he  could  not.  Tho  wag 
persisted,  and  said  he  would  lay  him  five  pounds  ho  could 
make  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  belts  in  the  passage  ringwithin 
two  minutes,  without  moving  from  where  ho  sat.  "  Done !" 
exclaimed  the  sceptic,  and  the  money  was  staked.  Tho  wag 
turned  round  on  his  seat,  opened  a  closet  door,  and  turned 
off  the  gas  from  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  In  less  than 
one  minute  half  the  bells  in  the  passago  began  to  ring  vio- 
lently. The  persons  above  had  suddenly  lost  their  lights, 
and  so  the  money  was  fairly  won. 

 ♦  

HOME  HINTS 

Scouring  Floors. — For  scouring  common  floors  that  arc 
very  dirty,  have  by  you  an  old  tin  pan,  with  some  grey  sand 
in  it;  and  after  soaping  the  brush,  rub  on  it  some  sand  also. 

To  Make  the  Hair  Grow. — There  is  an  excellent  recipe  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  to  promote  the  growth  of  tho  hair, 
which,  we  have  heard,  has  beeu  frequently  used  with  most 
satisfactory  rj  suits  : — 2ozs.  of  eau-de-cologne,  2  drs.  of  can- 
tharides,  lb  drops  of  oil  of  rosemary  and  oil  of  lavendor. 

Carpets. — Previous  to  laying  down  a  carpet,  cover  the 
joints  of  the  floor  with  pasted  strips  of  brown  paper.  This 
will  prevent  tho  dust  from  rising  between  the  boards.  Take 
up  your  carpets  frequently,  as  the  dnst  passes  through,  and 
assists  to  wear  them  out  by  grinding  the  under  surface.  In 
choosing  a  carpet  for  durability  rather  than  ornamentation, 
choose  one  with  small  figures  in  it,  the  two  webs  being  closer 
interwoven  than  in  the  large-patterned  carpets. 

Marble  Appearance  to  Plastic  Figubi.s.— Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  pure  curd  soap  grated  in  water,  and  add  one  ounce 
of  white  wax,  cut  in  thin  slices.  When  the  whole  is  incor- 
porated it  is  fit  for  use.  Having  dried  tho  figure  before  tho 
fire,  suspend  it  by  a  string  and  dip  it  in  the  mixture ;  when 
it  has  absorbed  the  varnish,  dip  it  in  a  second  time,  and  that 
generally  suffices ;  cover  it  carefully  from  the  dust  for  a 
week,  then  rub  it  gently  with  soft  cotton  wool,  and  you  will 
have  a  brilliant  shining  gloss,  exactly  resembling  polished 
marble. 

Maid-servants. — A  servant  enters  upon  a  situation  with  a 
fair  character.  She  has  worked  so  as  to  deserve  and  win 
one.  But  a  character,  like  a  building,  will  not  last  for  ever. 
It  wants  keeping  up  ;  and  unless  it  be  sustained  it  will  go 
down.  There  may  be  no  gross  or  daring  departure  from 
duty ;  and  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  ruin  of  a  reputation. 
General  slothfulness,  a  loose  and  loitering  habit,  staj-ing  on 
the  way  home  from  church  or  chapel  to  gossip  with  other 
servants,  the  practice  of  being  a  little  too  late  with  her  work, 
small  neglects — these  things  undermine  the  confidence  of  a 
mistress;  and  the  servant  who  thns  trifles  will  soon  be  in  the 
worst  of  all  positions — without  a  character. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Bittebs. — The  excessive  uso  of  bitters  weakens  instead  of 
strengthening  ;  they  should  not  be  taken  for  a  longer  period 
than  arfortnight  at  one  time,  allowing  a  similar  time  to  olapse 
before  again  having  recourse  to  them. 

Simple  Cure  fob  Corns. — Place  the  feet  far  half  an  hour, 
two  or  three  nights  successively,  into  n  pretty  strong  solu- 
tion of  common  soda.  Tho  alkali  dissolves  the  indurated 
cuticle,  and  the  corn  comes  away,  leaving  a  little  cavity, 
which,  however,  soon  fills  up. 

Aesenic  an  Antidote  for  Strychnine. — It  is  stated  in 
Australia  that  a  valuablo  sheep-dog  belonging  to  Mr. 
Martyn,  J.P.,  of  Murrurundi.  having  accidentally  e.itcn  of 
this  deadly  poison,  a  dose  of  arsenic  was  administered  to 
abbreviate  the  animal's  sufferings ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  had 
a  contrary  effect,  and  the  dog  recovered.  Tho  samo  pecu- 
liarity was  observed  on  two  several  occasions. 

Hints  for  the  Deat. — Nover  syringe  your  ear?,  nor  allow 
it  to  be  done  by  others,  unless  for  the  removal  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  wax.  Be  sure  that  such  accumulation  forms  an 
obstaclo  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  otherwise  it  had  better 
remain  where  it  is,  for  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  wax  is  a  natural  secretion,  placed  in  tho  passage  of 
the  car  for  a  specific  purpose.  Its  presence,  in  moderate 
quantity,  indicates  a  healthy  condition  of  tho  outer  passages 
of  the  ear.  Never  attempt  to  stop  a  discharge  from  the 
ears,  bnt  under  proper  advice.  Stomachic  derangements 
are  a  most  prolific  cause  of  deafness.  Never  consult  an 
aurist  who  is  not  an  educated  and  diplomatised  surgeon, 
and  who  does  not  admit  that  deafness  is  an  infirmity  often 
difficult  of  removal,  and  very  often  incurable. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Vitriol  accidents  are  not  uncommon  in  kitchens,  as  when 
oil  of  vitriol  (improperly  used  for  cleaning  copper  vessels)  is 
let  fall  upon  the  hands,  &c.  Let  a  little  soda  or  potash  be 
dissolved  in  water,  or  some  fresh  soap-boilers'  lees,  and  in- 
stantly applied,  and  no  injury  whatever  wUl  occur  to  the  per- 
son or  clothes. 

In  certain  of  the  lower  orders  of  tho  animal  creation,  tho 
utmost  scrutiny  of  anatomical  research  has  failed  to  reveal 
even  the  most  rudimentary  eyes.  In  regard  to  such  animals, 
the  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  they  have  any 
perception  of  light  at  all ;  nor  can  that  question,  even  at  the 
present  time,  be  looked  upon  as  definitively  settled.  It  is  a 
well-known  physiological  fact,  that  general  organs  can, 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  certain  forms  of  life, 
perform  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  special  functions. 
Thus,  several  of  the  lower  animals  have  no  lungs — no  special 
breathing  organs  of  any  kind.  Breathe  they  do,  neverthe- 
less, and  that  by  means  of  the  skin. 

Poisonous  Vegetables. — Everybody  who  has  observed 
wild  plants  or  weeds,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance many  bear  to  parsley.  Parents  and  nurses  of  chil- 
dren should  be  careful  not  to  allow  them  to  pick  any  parsley- 
like mid  plants,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  poisonous. 
Should  it  appear  that  a  child  has  swallowed  a  portion  of  a 
plant  of  this  naturo,  it  is  important  to  know  what  to  givo 
before  tho  arrival  of  a  medical  man.  Every  ten  minutes, 
therefore,  administer  a  largo  dose  of  olive  or  salad  oil,  with 
warm  water,  till  frco  sickness  is  produced.  A  tcasnoonful  or 
two  of  vinegar,  given  after  vomiting  has  been  fully  excited, 
has  been  found  beneficial. 

Accidents  from  Poisoxs. — When  you  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  you  have  swallowed  poison;  and  proper  medical 
advice  is  not  at  hand,  take  an  emetic.  This  may  be  dono 
almost  instantaneously  by  swallowing  a  cupful  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard.  As  hiustard 
may  thus  provo  of  so  much  use,  it  should  bo  never  wanting 
in  any  house  ;  but  even  should  there  be  no  mustard  at  hand, 
warm  water  by  itself  forms  a  tolorably  efficacious  emetic. 
The  following  is  a  good  emetic  in  case  of  vegetable  pois«ns: 
— Twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  a  littlo 
water ;  the  whole  to  bo  taken ;  or  sulphate  of  zinc  one  scra- 
pie, made  into  a  bolus  with  confection  of  roses,  and  taken 
with  infusion  of  camomile  flowers. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Lotteries. — The  first  lottery  in  England  was  drawn  in 
the  year  1569.  It  consisted  of  40,000  lots  at  10s.  a  lot.  Tho 
prizes  were  plate,  and  the  profits  were  to  go  towards  repair- 
ing tho  havens  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  drawn  at  the  west 
dour  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  drawing  began  on  tho 
11th  of  January,  and  continued,  night  and  day,  till  the  6th 
of  May  following. 

Mabbiage  Portioxs. — Tho  announcement  of  marriages 
published  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  century,  included  a  very  precise  statement  of  the 
portions  brought  by  tho  brides.  Hero  are  a  few  of  such 
notices: — "Mr.  M.  Tillotson,  an  eminent  preacher  among 
the  peeple  called  Quakers,  and  a  relativo  of  Archbishop 

Tillotson,  to  Miss  ,  with  £7,000."    "Mr.  P.  Bow'en,  to 

Miss  Nicholls,  of  Queeuhithc,  with  £10,000."    "  Sir  George 

C  -,  to  the  widow  Jones,  with  £1,000  a-year,  besides  ready 

money." 

The  Admiral's  Whistle.  —  Shakespeare,  in  Henry  V., 
says: — "Hear  tho  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give. 
At  the  present  day  the  whistlo  is  still  used  in  men-of-war, 
for  the  purpose  of  summoning  tho  crew.  A  silver  whistle, 
suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  lanyard,  is  the  modern  boat- 
swain'sbadgo  of  office,  and  it  is  familiarly  termed  his  "call." 
But  in  Shakespeare's  days,  and  long  before,  a  great  whistlo 
(not  of  silver,  but  of  virgin  gold)  was  the  honourable  in- 
signia of  a  naval  commander,  even  of  the  highest  rank. 
For  oxample,  the  celebrated  Sir  Edward  Howard^  Lord  High 
Aclmiral  of  England  in  tho  reign  of  bluff  King  Hal,  died  a 
glorious  death,  whilst  in  the  act  of  boarding  an  enemy's 
ship  with  "desperate  bravery,"  on  the  25th  of  April,  1513; 
and  "when  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  ho 
took  his  chain  of  gold  nobles  which  hung  about  his  neck, 
and  his  great  gold  whistle,  the  ensign  of  his  office,  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  possessing  the 
spoils  of  an  English  Admiral." 

 ♦  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

CnABUY  is  an  eternal  debt,  and  without  limit. 
We  pa  ss  our  life  in  deliberation,  and  we  die  upon  it. 
TnE  heart  ought  to  give  charity  when  the  hand  cannot. 
WnAT  matters  if  one  has  not  gold  in  his  purse,  if  he  has  it 
in  his  heart  ? 

Thebe  is  no  greater  punishment  than  that  of  being  aban- 
doned to  one's  self. 

Some  people's  hearts  are  slirunk  in  them  like  dried  nuts; 
you  can  hear  'em  rattle  as  they  walk. 

He  that  is  good  will  become  better,  and  he  that  is  bad 
worse ;  for  virtue,  vice,  and  time  nover  stop. 

THE  TRADE  OF  WAR. 
The  interest's— blood ;  the  capital  is— life; 
The  debt  is — vengeance ;  the  instalment* — strife ; 
Tho  pajTnent's — death ;  and  wounds  are  the  receipt ; 
The  market's — battle ;  and  the  whole — a  cheat. 

Men  are  moro  inclined  to  ask  curious  questions  than  to 
obtain  necessary  instruction. 

A  pabt  of  the  perfection  of  this  life  is  to  believe  ourselves 
far  from  perfection. 

Zeal  is  very  blind  or  badly  regulated  when  it  encroaches 
upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Wb  are  generally  lively,  ardent,  curious  to  know  the  life 
of  a  neighbour ;  but  slow,  idle,  and  blind  to  know,  to  cor- 
rect, and  to  condemn  our  own  life. 

Tbue  Friendship.— Value  the  friendship  of  him  who  stands 
by  you  in  the  storm ;  swarms  of  insects  will  surround  you  in 
the  sunshine. 

Childben  wouldn't  cross  their  parents  so  often  when  they 
grow  up,  if  they  were  to  cross  their  parents'  knees  a  little 
oftcner  when  they  are  little. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE   OU.V-SHOT  MARK. 

Tut  qniet  of  midnight  again  reigned  in  the  house  in 
the  Borough— that  hemae  which  was  the  mystery  of  the 

In  the  room  we  hare  before  visited,  tlie  rosy  glow  of 
t ne  ■haded  lamp  still  fell  upon  the  gilding,  the  mirrors, 
and  the  costly  furniture,  and  upon  the  body  lying  out- 
stretched upon  the  enrich  of  flowered  velvet. 

Tho  same  dark  hair,  the  game  wasted  face,  the  game 
matted  heard — to  all  appearance  the  same  body  as  that 
on  which  we  last,  looked  in  this  room. 

Bat  appearances  are  deceitfnl. 

i/ver  this  body  two  persons  were  bending.  One  wag 
the  Frenchman  Marcl,  who  w«»,  in  fact,  the  occupant 
of  this  apartment  j  the  other  was  the  young  man  whom 
we  U«t  saw  in  the  dissecting-room  of  St.  Clement's — it 
was  Bernard  Oswald. 

"The  pnlse  is  stronger,"  said  the  latter,  holding  the 


BODKKfCK  ESCAPES  WITH  THE  PRISONERS. 

wrist  of  the  ien.selo.ss  man  upon  the  couch  ;  "  ho  is  sur- 
viving the  effects  of  the  ovcr-doso  of  opium,  which,  even 
in  spite  of  his  habit  of  taking  the  drug,  and  my  antidote, 
has  almost  proved  fatal." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  it  had  !"  paid  Marcel,  fervently. 

"  How  !  would  yoa  have  killed  him  ?" 

"  I  ?  No  ;  I  do  not  kill,"  answered  the  Frenchman, 
"  except  by  the  force  of  logic." 

A  subtle  smile  puckered  the  lips  of  the  man,  as  in 
these  words  he  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  Bernard 
the  conversation  at  St.  Clement's  Hospital. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Bernard  ;  "but  tell  me — it  was 
to  save  this  man  that  " 

"  That  you  became  the  murderer  of  tlio  other,"  inter- 
rupted Marcel. 

Bernard  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  and  his  face  grew 
deadly  pale. 

,:  I  his  murderer  !"  he  ejaculated. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marcel,  coolly  ;  "  there  is  no  other  name 
for  your  action.  You  knew  that  the  death  of  the  poor 
gipsy  was  inevitable,  unless  you  interposed ;  for  to  you 
alone,  in  all  this  land,  Heaven  had  given  the  antidote  to 
the  poison  which  had  consumed  liim.  You  were  ri(;lit 
v,  h<  n  you  said  to  me,  '  Duty  compels  mo  to  offer  that 
antidote;'  but,  for  your  own  ends  and  purposes,  or  those 
of  others,  you  declined  to  use  your  power.  You  refused 


to  savo  the  dying  wretch— you,  who  alone  could  savo 
him.    You  became,  in  fact,  his  murderer  !" 

Bernard  listened  to  these  words  aghast. 

"  What  fiend  are  you,"  he  cried,  "  who  thus  juggio 
with  language,  twisting  it  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
hour  ?  I  am  no  murderer,  since  my  actions  lacked  the 
motive  which  would  have  mado  me  one." 

"  Motive  I"  cried  tho  other,  "  a:s  if  the  sacrifice  of  one 
life  to  savo  another  was  not  motive  enough.  Ha,  ha ! 
my  young  friend,  you  will  not  cheat  the  Devil  after  that 
fashion. 

Tho  laugh  which  accompanied  theso  words  rang  in 
the  ears  of  Bernard  Oswald  like  the  exultation  of 
demons. 

Already  he  blamed  himself,  bitterly  blamed  himself, 
for  tho  part  ho  had  taken  in  this  matter.  Without 
going  so  fir  aa  Marcel  would  have  led  him,  and  accusing 
himself  of  tho  murder  of  the  unknown  man,  who  ho 
had  no  doubt  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  Drei,  he  yet 
felt  that  ho  had  not  been  guided  by  strict  prudence, 
and  feared  lest  he  might  unwittingly  have  lent  himself 
to  the  perpetration  of  Komo  dreadful  crime. 

One  thought  more  especially  distressed  him. 

"Ah!"  lio  cried,  as  this  flashed  across  his  mind, 
"  you  have  deceived  mo.    This  man  is  not  my  father." 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  it  is  he,"  replied  Marcel. 
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"Swear!"  exclaimed  Bernard,  contemptuously ;  "it 
•would  be  only  to  tell  mo  to-morrow  that  you  had  sworn 
the  truth— with  a  reservation." 

Marcel  laughed. 

"  Nay,  yon  are  gi'own  suspicions,"  ho  said  ;  "  yet  I 
have  not  misled  you — you  have  only  misled  yourself. 
Is  it  my  fault  if  you  could  not  poveeive  the  break  in  tho 
chain  of  reasoning-  by  which  I  sought  to  convince  you 
that  murder  was  a  filial  obligation  r" 

Bernard  bit  his  lip  at  the  sarcasm. 

"  You  assure  mo  that  it  i3  my  father,"  he  ami  St 
length  ;  "yet  you  have  breathed  a  wish  that  he  whom 
vou  incited  me  to  save  in  that  uamo  was  in  his  grave ! 
What  mystery  is  this  ?" 

"  It  is  one  easy  of  solution,"  replied  Marcel;  "  when 
you  were  prevailed  upon  to  lend  your  aid  in  tho  escapo 
of  this  man,  it  was  in  tho  hope  that  ho  would  be 
saved." 

"  And  that  hope— has  it  failed  ?" 

"  We  shall  hear,"  was  the  reply. 

As  ho  said  tins,  there  was  a  slight  rustle  in  the  room, 
and  Bernard,  turning,  perceived  tho  figure  of  a  man 
standing  in  tho  alcove  above  the  trap-door.  The  face 
of  this  man  was  hidden  beneath  the  folds  of  his  cloak ; 
but  w  hen  he  dropped  that  disguise,  it  was  Paul  Mon- 
nerat who  stood  before  them. 

"  'Well,  comrade  ?"  demanded  Marcol. 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  answered  Paul. 

"  None  '(" 

"  None ;  some  strange  discovery  has  been  made — 
something,  the  nature  ot  wluch  I  cannot  learn,  has  been 
reported;  and  the  trick  is  known  to  those  from  whom, 
of  all  others,  it  was  our  object  to  keep  it  secret." 

"  The  doom  of  Roderick,  then,  still  is  " 

'•'  Death." 

"Death!"  exclaimed  Bernard,  with  a  face  of  horror. 
"  Death !"  cried  a  feeblo  voice. 

It  might  have  been  only  the  echo  of  their  voices  in 
the  quiet  room ;  hut  each  turned  instinctively  to  the 
body  outstretched  on  tho  couch.  The  eyes  of  the 
Opium-cater — for  it  was  he,  who  had  been  substituted 
for  the  man  Isaacs — were  open,  and  it  seemed  to  them 
that  tho  lips  had  moved.  Yet  there  was  no  light  in 
those  brown  eyes,  and  the  man  still  lay  as  in  a  trance. 

"  Yoti  do  not  tell  mo  that  this  man — my  father — is 
doomed  to  death — to  inevitable  death  ?" 

"  To  inevitable  death,"  repeated  Paul  Monnerat. 

"But  another  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  save  his — is 
it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes ;  another  life  has  been  sacrificed,  but  in  vain. 
The  experiment  has  failed  ;  some  accident  has  revealed 
to  those  who  havo  willed  his  death  that  Roderick  still 
lives." 

"  But  he  must  be  saved  !"  cried  the  youth ;  "no  man 
has  a  right,  in  this  free  land,  to  doom  another  to  destruc- 
tion. This  is  no  country  of  bravos ;  hired  assassins 
do  not  prowl  about  our  streets.  If  this  man  is  in 
danger,  and  you  know  it,  your  duty  is  clear ;  you  have 
only  to  denounce  those  whom  yon  suspect  to  the  civil 
authorities  " 

"  And  to  get  a  dagger  between  our  ribs  before  we 
had  left  the  court.  Thank  you,"  said  Marcel,  "  but  I, 
for  one,  decline." 

"I,  too,"  said  Paul,  with  a  grim  smile,  "am  not 
ambitious  of  figuring  just  yet  in  a  newspaper  para- 
graph." 

Bernard  looked  at  these  men,  turning  from  one  to  the 

other  in  utter  bewilderment.  What  men  were  these, 
lie  asked  himself,  who,  so  reckless,  so  daring,  yet 
seemed  under  the  influence  of  some  secret  power,  in 
the  omnipotence  of  which  they  believed  so  thoroughly, 
that  they  did  not  even  hope  for  tho  escape  of  its 
victims  ? 

Impressed  with  tho  imminent  peril  of  his  long-lost 

parent,  thus  strangely  restored  to  him,  the  youth  was 
about  to  make  such  inquiries  as  would  satisfy  his  mind 
on  this  point,  when  the  attention  of  all  was  attracted 
toward  the  Opium-eater. 

Roderick  had  started  up  into  a  half-recumbent 
position,  and  now  leant  upon  his  elbow  gazing  upon 
them  with  large,  starting  eyes. 

"  Back,  back !"  he  cried,  waving  them  from  him  with 
looks  of  horror. 

Bernard  advanced  toward  him. 

"  Father !"  he  cried. 

"  No,  no,  you  shall  not  torture  me  ngr.iu !  My  bones 
are  bare!  There  is  only  my  heart  left.— only  my  heart, 
and  you  shall  not  tear  at  it.  Not  at  my  heart — not  at 
mv  heart — back,  demons'." 

With  these  words,  the  unhappy  man  uttered  a  shrill 
scream  and  fell  back  a  dead  weight  on  to  the  conch. 

"The  opium  is  still  in  him,'  said  Marcel,  calmly; 
"ho  dfeams  that  we  are  demons  picking  his  bones. 
Hi!  ha!" 

The  laugh  of  this  man  was  like  that  of  the  hycena. 

Bernard  shuddered. 

"  Marcel,"  cried  Paul  Monnerat,  suddenly,  "  we  have 
speculated  over  the  cause  of  our  defeat  in  vain — this 
moment  has  revealed  it  to  me." 

"Indeed!"  • 

"  We  thought  it  Treachery ;  it  was  only  the  treachery 
of  our  own  I  Jly.  The  gipsy  whom  we  substituted  for 
this  comrade  resembled  him",  when  he  left  our  hands,  in 
all  respects  save  one." 

"And  that  euo—  r" 

"  Formed  part"of  the  written  description  promulgated 
by  the  Armed  XIands.  The  eyes  of  thi3  man— which 


tho  opium  has  driven  into  ghastly  protrusion — are 
brown." 

"Ah,  yes!" 

"  Thoso  of  the  gipsy  were  bright  blue.  And  we  could 
not  change  tho  colour  of  his  eyes  1" 

Marcel  paused  for  a  moment,  in  thought. 

"  You  arc  right,",  he  said.  "  The  eyes  defeated  us; 
but,  now,  we  havo  thought  enough  of  the  past — what  is 
to  bo  our  course  for  tho  future  ?  For  our  comrade  hero 
there  is  no  hope." 

"No  hope!"  shrieked  Bernard. 

"None.  lie  must  bo  abandoned  to  tho  fate  from 
which  wo  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rescue  him. 
For  him  tho  dagger  lurks  in  every  house  and  in  every 
land.  It  may  hover  over  him  fur  years — it  may  strike 
within  tho  hour.  Thousands  of  unseen  eyes  watch  him 
— thousands  of  invisiblo  foes  beset  his  path.  For  the 
victim  of  tho  Armed  Hands  time  affords  no  hope,  and 
distance  no  security." 

Tho  youth  regarded  him  with  horror. 

"My  father's  safety  is,  then,  impossible ?"  ho  asked. 

"  Nothing  is  impossible,"  replied  Paul ;  "  but  I  would 
not  give  that  for  his  chances  of  escape." 

As  ho  spoke  he  tossed  the  end  of  a  cigar  which  he 
had  been  smoking-  into  the  empty  fire-grate. 

"  But,"  continued  Marcel,  with  a  significant  glance 
at  his  companion,  "tho  night  is  failing,  and  wo  must 
be  gone.  You,  too,  will  do  well  to  seek  a  night's  rest. 
You  can  leavo  Roderick  here  in  safety — that  is,  in  as 
much  safety  as  elsewhere — and  it  will  be  hours  before 
he  recovers  consciousness." 

"  Until  then  I  shall  not  leave,"  said  Bernard,  firmly. 

"  Ab  you  will ;  but  you  know  the  penalty.  It  will  be 
twelve  hours  before  any  one  will  come  to  release  you 
from  this  house.  During  that  time  you  will  remain  a 
prisoner." 

"  I  am  content,"  said  Bernard. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  left  alone  with  the  in- 
sensible form  upon  the  couch  before  hira. 

*)£■  ■)(■  it 

Marcel  was  right. 

Twelve  weary,  weary  hours  had  well-nigh  passed 
away,  before  the  wasted  and  emaciated  Roderick  began 
to  recover  from  the  en'ects  of  tho  drug,  the  ovcr-doso  of 
which  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  him. 

Overcome  with  watching-,  Bernard  Oswald  had  closed 
his  eyes,  and  was  yielding  himself  up  unwillingly  to  the 
influence  of  a  dreamy  sleep,  when  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  arm,  and  starting  up,  he  beheld  Roderick 
bending  on  him  a  fixed  gaze. 

"  I3  this  life  or  death  r"  exclaimed  the  Opium-eater. 

*  It  is  life,"  cried  the  young  man,  recovering  himself 
from  the  terror  of  the  moment ;  "  you  have  but  slept — 
you  are  waking." 

"Slept!"  exclaimed  Roderick.  "Is  tho  haunting 
terror  of  demons  sleep  ?  Is  horror  linked  to  horror — 
terror  begotten  of  terror — torture  never  ending — is  that 
repose  ?  But  where  am  I  ? — and  you — I  have  not  seen 
your  fece  before  P' 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself,"  replied  the  youg  man,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Roderick,  as  he  was 
about  to  rise  in  terror ;  "  do  not  fear — you  are  in  the 
old  house  to  which  you  were  brought  before  you  slept ; 
and  in  the  care  of  those  who  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  Ah !  I  remember,"  cried  Roderick,  putting  his 
hands  to  his  brow,  raid  slowly  reflecting.  "  I  came  here 
for  some  purpose ;  let  me  think  what  purpose.  I  have 
it,"  ho  added,  after  a  pause;  "they  were  to  save  my 
life,  and  I — what  was  I  to  do  ?" 

'■  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Bernard,  with  perfect  truth. 

*  Let  me  think — let  me  think.  Ah !  I  have  it ;  I  was 
to  swear  that  some  one,  that  you — you — were  my  sen ! 
My  son !  my  poor  boy  was  lost,  shot  down  behind  the 
barricade !  I  saw  his  mother  rush  toward  me  in  the 
narrow  street;  I  saw  the  bullet  pierce  her  bosom, 
sending  the  warm  blood  spirting  in  tho  air ;  I  saw 
the  child  drop  wounded ;  and,  oh,  Heaven !  I  saw  no 
more." 

"  No  more  ?"  demanded  Bernard,  eagerly. 

"No;  I  wis  a  prisoner.  Then  madness  seized  me; 
then  oblivion !  When  I  awoke — oh !  how  I  recall  that 
moment  now ! — I  wa3  a  chained  slave ;  one  or  a  gang  of 
tenon  board  ship,  going — oh!  horrible!  horrible! — to 
Cayenne,  to  the  pestilent  island  to  which  France  con- 
demns her  patriots." 

"You  are  trembling" — pray  command  yourself!"  ex- 
claimed the  youth. 

"I  cannot.  I  seem  to  live  again  in  that  dreadful 
past,  which  ever  mingles  itself  with  these  wild  opium 
dreams.  At  this  moment  I  am  on  ship-board ;  I  hear 
the  cry  of  'An  English  frigate!'  I  am  one  of  the 
miserable  wretches  sent  down  to  suffocate  under  bat- 
tened hatches,  in  that  stifling  hell,  where  we  tight  and 
scramble  for  the  one  draught  of  air  through  the  single 
rope-hole ;  we  grow  conscious  that  there  is  devil's 
work  above,  for  the  frigate  has  opened  tire  on  us.  The 
Frenchman  returns  it  with  interest;  their  tonnage 
being  double  that  of  the  little  frigate,  she  becomes  our 
prize." 

"  And  you — you  escaped  ?" 

"  Yes,  since  you  would  know  tho  end.  Tho  frigate  had 
lost  her  main-topmast,  and  had  become  a  dead  drag — a 
prize,  indeed)  but  one  which  it  became  nccp.-sary  for 
the  French  vessel  to  take  in  tow.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
it  was  resolved  to  employ  the  Iii«Hirti  ikiuOn  in  the 
work,  and  to  send  a  detachment  .of  the  French  prisoners 
on  board  to  lend  a  hand  in  repairing  the  injuries  the 


vessel  had  sustained.  I  was  among  the  party  sent  over 
the  ship's  side ;  but  why  do  I  dwell  upon  these  details 
of  the  past?    It  is  from  tho  horrible  present  that  " 

"  Nay,  if  you  are  not  exhausted,  tell  me,  pray  tell  me, 
the  result.,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Tho  result  was — escape !  Yes ;  a  set  of  desperate 
men,  whom  capture  had  rendered  reckless,  the  sailors 
watched  their  opportunity,  waited  until  another  English 
ship  appeared  in  sight,  then  they  turned  against  the 
guard  set  over  us,  seized  the  boats,  and  pulled  for  life. 
As  an  Englishman,  whose  miseries  they  commiserated, 
they  permitted  me  to  join  them — I  lying  like  a  log  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I  will  not  give  you  tho  details 
of  that  esc&pe  ;  I  will  not  tell  you  of  the  shot  and  shell 
that  rained  over  our  heads  and  played  at  ducks  and 
drakes  about  us,  sending  more  than  one  brave  fellow 
to  his  last  account ;  or  of  the  pursuit  of  the  French 
boats,  and  the  shots  we  exchanged  with  them,  from  tho 
rifles  taken  from  tho  guard  whom  we  had  shot.  Enough 
that  wc  reached  the  vessel,  and  after  many  a  weary 
month  were  landed  once  more  on  English  soil.  A  glow 
of  happiness  warmed  my  heart  at  that  instant,  as  I  felt 
that  I  was  an  Englishman  and  at  home — and  it  was  the 
last  I  was  to  know.  From  that  moment  my  heart 
turned  to  stone." 

"  You  speak  as  one  lost  in  despair,"  said  Bernard, 
in  commiserating  tones  :  "  yet  others  havo  known 
misery  " 

"  Not  such  as  mine,"  replied  Roderick  ;  "  not  misery 
such  as  mine.  Born  a  gentleman,  and  with  estates 
ample  enough  to  support  my  family  honour,  I  wasted 
my  means  in  riot,  and  disgraced  my  family  by  bringing 
upon  myself  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  These  were  my 
own  follies,  but  none  the  less  have  they  served  to  steep 
my  life  in  misery." 

The  heart  of  Bernard  yearned  toward  this  man,  iu 
whom  ho  recognised  a  lost  father. 

"  Flying  to  France,"  resumed  the  unconscious  father, 
"  in  an  evil  hour  I  allied  myself  to  those  who  madly 
clamoured  for  liberty — the  liberty  which  should  have 
borne  no  other  name  than  licence.  I,  an  aristocrat  by 
birth,  by  instinct!  Great  Heaven!  the  infatuation  of 
that  time  !" 

"Tho  end  you  have  told  me,"  said  Bernard;  "the 
end  was  the  barricade  and  banishment.  But  you  spoko 
of  one  who  fell  " 

"  Ah !  my  wife — my  darling !"  he  cried,  in  a  passion 
of  tenderness ;  "  and  her  sweet  child — my  boy !  my 
boy!" 

The  eyes  of  him  who  uttered  these  words  were  hot 
and  dry ;  once  tears  would  have  flooded  them,  but  ho 
had  long  ceased  to  weep. 

"  You  said  that  a  shot  " 

"  Passed  through  him.  I  saw  it — oh,  God,  I  saw  it ! 
I  saw  him  drop  from  her  dear  arms,  bloody  and  dead  ; 
and  I  saw  no  more." 

"  You  might  have  been  deceived — lie  might  not  havo 
died,"  cried  Bernard. 

The  unhappy  father  only  shook  his  head  slowly  and 
mournfully. 

"  He  may  yet  return  to  bless  you." 

"  Return  !  No,  no ;  that  is  impossible ;  and  if  he 
came,  he  would  but  shower  curses  on  my  head ;  for  1 — • 
I  have  bought  my  life  at  the  cost  of  his  inheritance." 

Bernard  stood  for  a  moment  startled  at  these  words. 
They  involved  a  mystery  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend; but  they  also  filled  him  with  deep  pity  for  the 
unhappy  man  before  him,  since  he  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  tell  him  that  he  had  injured  his  lost  son  in 
vain — that  the  miserable  life  to  which  he  clung  was 
again  forfeited.  One  thing  only  he  was  resolved  upon — 
it  wa,s,  at  all  risks  to  reveal  the  relationship  in  which  he 
stood  to  this  man — a  relationship  which  he  could  no 
longer  question,  as  he  bore  upon  his  own  person  the 
confirmation  of  that  narrative  to  which  he  had  listened. 

"  You  spoke,"  he  said,  "  of  a  bullet  which  struck  your 
boy?" 

"  In  the  neck ;  I  saw  the  blood  flow,"  interrupted 

Roderick. 

"  You  would  identify  your  con,  then,  by  a  bullet-mark 

in  that  spot  ?" 
"  I  should." 

Bernard  raised  his  hands  to  his  throat,  but  whatever 
the  impulse  which  moved  him,  he  did  not  yield  to  it ; 
for  looking  up,  he  saw  the  tall  form  of  Marcel  advancing 
toward  him. 


CHAPTER  XLTIT. 

OLD  AXD  TiOVSG  Cr..VTC;iETT. 

The  house  in  which  Yiolct  Hcartlaw  had  taken  refuge 
was  of  a  singular,  not  to  say  mysteri  jus  character. 

The  name  of  Gratchctt  upon  the  door-plate,  had 
reference  to  its  chief  occupant,  Old  Gratchett,  as  ho 
was  familiarly  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  whoso 
nominal  profession  wa3  that  of  a  surgeon,  hut  whoso 
practice  lay  chiefly  in  oilier  and  ieEs  reputabio- direc- 
tions. "Old  Gratch,"  as  lie  was  sometimes  called  for 
short  (and  that  term  was  occasionally  varied  to  Old 
Scratch)  was  the  head  of  the  family-tree.  To  what 
extent  its  branches  went,  110  one  exactly  knew  (there 
was  a  mystery  about  the  stormy  Mrs.  Gratchctt  anil  all 
the  minor  Gralcheits) ;  but  they  were  represented  by  a 
remarkably  hopeful,  though  ill-favoured  personage, 
who,  not  by  reason  of  his  years,  but  simply  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  parent,  was  known  as  "  Young 
Gratch." 


OF  ENTERTAINING  LITERATURE  AND  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 


Old  Gratehett  and  Young  Gratehett  represented  in 
this  establishment  the  union  for  mutual  purposes  of  two 
most  important  professions.  While  the  father  had 
devoted  himself  to  medicine,  the  son  had  paid  his 
respects  at  the  shrine  of  law ;  but  if  there  had  been  no 
other  bond  of  union  between  the  men,  there  was  tliis, 
that  both  made  their  professions  subservient  to  other 
purposes.  Slander  said  that  the  elder  Gratehett 
wouldn't  know  a  tourniquet  if  he  saw  one ;  but  it 
was  quite  certain  that  he  knew  a  bill  when  he  Baw  it, 
and  knew  what  to  do  with  it  for  the  trifling  considera- 
tion of  sixty  per  eent.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  younger 
Gratehett' s  knowledge  of  conveyancing  and  the  higher 
branches  of  law  was  not  overburdening ;  but  he  was 
unapproachable  in  the  art  of  weaving  lecr.l  cobwebs  for 
small  flies,  and  had  even  at  times  succeeded  in  enmesh- 
ing bluebottles  of  startling  dimensions  and  porten- 
tous buzz. 

Different  as  their  professions  were,  therefore,  father 
and  son  were  enabled  to  work  together,  and  to  play  into 
each  other's  hands  to  a  very  profitable  tune. 

One  peculiarity  connected  with  tho  Gratehett' s  was, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  dietinguish  father  from  son. 
Whether  the  atmosphere  of  the  surgery  is  more  whole- 
that  of  the  office,  or  whether  the  law  has 
rising  and  mummifying  effect  on  its  pro- 
cannot  eay ;  but  i:  is  a  fact,  that  as  Old 
is  supremely  ugly,  so  "Young  Gratch"  took 
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terret  eyes 
cracked  andwrin 
Etjolhs,  and  the 
apparently  hung 
much  alire ;  tfc 

At  the  first 
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and  tlrift  deepened  on  every  occasion  when  chance  throi 
her  in  tbeir  way. 

The  manner  of  young  Gratehett  was  particular! 
uraqftx  fco  ber.  Sot  that  he  intended  it  to  be  so ;  he,  I 
in  met,  from  tbe  first,  was  disposed  to  treat  her  with 
extreme  attention.   Bat  a  hog  in  armour  is  not  more 
31  at  ease  than  some  men  when  they  attempt  politeness;  I 
sad  young  Gratehett  attempted  to  be  even  more  than  ] 
petite.   Ha  was  evidently  (truck  with  the  beauty  of] 
the  yomng  fiai,  and  attempted  to  render  himself  fasci- 1 
•.    Bat  when  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  fervid  kavi 
g*»»«*     mtw  Irift  la^ii  i  niiinii  was  only  that  of  a  nasi 
troaMed  from  a*  over-indulgence  in  unripe  fruit ;  and 
when  he  bowed  awd  grimaced,  the  image  of  GriraaMi,  ] 
as  aha  had  maw  it  it  a  picture,  irrebktibly  occurred  to 
the  Flowtr-Giri. 

Bat  the  approaches  of  this  man  were  still  more  offen- 
sive to  ber  when  as  was  soon  the  case — die  began  to 
■aspect  that  be  turned  their  char.c«>  meetiuiri  iu  Oh 
passage  or  on  the  stairs  to  accom*.  iu  the  t.  uv  of  on- 
oesvOHring to  worm  erst  tfee  secrets  of  htrr  position  and 


in  all  respects.  As  they  stood 
L  the  same  huge  heads,  shelving 
1  tally  developed  in  the  rear ;  the 
•  same  faces,  like  old  parchment, 
into  lines ;  the  same  large,  sensual 
S  promiscn~u3  collection  of  limbs, 
myhow.  They  dres;cd,  too,  very 
lathes  rusty,  ill-fitting,  and  iai- 
l  the  scarecrow  stamp, 
f  these  men,  Violet  experienced  a 
which  she  could  hardly  account, 


should 


Miss  —  I  forget  your  name,"  ho  said  one 
iartinj  out  of  hU  ouice  as  bhe  d^ccndud  the 

-Miss  Vi&'etj  a  singular  Dame,  ch  ?  Singular 

pa  ao,"  replied  tka  your.g  fclrl. 
1  have  thought  it  a  Curi.tian  name,  now — 
it   Bi>  descriptivu  of  tho  young  and 


b*a«'-Uol,  en  r 

He  aaid  "  eh"  to  everythirui — this  charwung  youth. 

Violet  Uuxhvl,  hut  could  t  "j-,;  ly  reply,  iu  taking 
these  lodgings  abo  had  n.4  cared  to  give  the  name  of 
lieartiaw,  which  •ho  at  all  times  guarded  with  a  iaortd 
jealousy. 

Yoamg  Gratehett  loved  to  see  her  bloah  ;  ho  thouglit 
H  ronde  her  look  more  beautiful,  and  weaker. 

"  Going  out  again,  eh  ':"  be  asked.  "  Going  to  see 
fiisads — you  have  friends,  ehr" 

"  I  have,"  she  replied. 

-Ob,  I  dare  eaj— most  of  ua  have;  but  sometime 
they  T  in  away  (met  us — somethimc*  we  rnn  away  from 
them,  eh  ?  lis,  bn  !  you  mustn't  mind  my  little  jokes. 
Of  coarse  you  have  friends,  many  friends ;  you  are  too 
be»ntiful  not  to  hav •;  \  try  imiuy,  iA\  ':" 

Ho  gave  hi*  eyes  their  painful  roll,  and  smiled  a 
ftjarij  giuJe.  Violet  would  have  moved  past  birn,  but 
U  hadhh.oglyhj.ndon  h<  •»,       ,.        ■       1  1.  r. 

"  Too  sM  at  least  vae  frUnd,"  he  e~;d  with  a  signi- 
icnntlook;  and  Wvin*  taken  tho  unfair  ad  vantage  of 
the  moment  to  give  Lt  fingera  a  little-  squeeze,  ho 


moaoy,"  ho  said  to  hirn- 
h  ?  At  ka.it,  it  shall  bo 


it  :"  mmm 

da 

voice,  half-andiM/. 

)  mud 

aloud 

ccivfcd  a  uioineut  aflor. 


Now,  it  was  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  Gratehett  family, 
that  each  member  of  it  considered  his  or  kcr  interests 
as  solely  apart  from  that  of  every  other  member.  A 
Gratehett  always  suspected  a  Gratehett ;  he  or  she  knew 
that  he  or  she  would  as  soon  swindle  a  Gratehett  as 
anybody  else,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  and,  in  fact, 
swindling  a  Gratehett  afforded  inoro  satisfaction  than 
swindling  anybody  else,  in  proportion  as  the  Gratchetts 
were  all  keener,  more  cunning,  and  less  scrupulous 
than  tho  majority  of  people  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact. 

It  was  this  feeling  which  prompted  Old  Gratehett 
to  rub  his  hands  and  to  chuckle  loudly,  as  he  regained 
his  surgery  and  cautiously  closed  the  door. 

"  Oh !"  he  said  :  "  oh,  indeed !  tint's  your  little  game, 
is  it,  Master  Tiv  ?"'  (no  mortal  ever  knew  what  name 
young  Gratehett  really  bore) — "you  would  like  to  marry 
and  settle,  eh  ?  And  your  lordship  must  have  a  beauty 
for  a  wife,  and  a  fortune?  And  nothing  less  than 
Colonel  llearilaw'8  fortune  will  do  ?  No,  no,  my  fine 
fellow  ;  if  we  are  to  bowl  out  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  by  pro- 
ducing a  sham  heiress,  with  a  will  all  cut  and  dried — 
if  anybody  is  to  spoil  his  little  game— -the  girt  shall  be 
of  my  choosing,  and  the  money  goes  into  my  pocket.  It 
was  my  dod  je,  Master  Tiv,  elever  as  yoo.  are — my  dodge, 
my  dodge !" 

Chuckling  over  this  piece  of  consummate  villanv,  by 
means  of  which  he  meant  to  outwit  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  in 
the  perilous  game  he,  too,  was  playing,  Old  Gratehett 
sat  for  a  long  while  revolving  in  his  mind  the  details  of 
his  scheme,  and  running  through  the  list  of  Ids  friends, 
all  "  safe- "  men,  who  had  daughters  available  for  his 
Xjurpose. 

These  reflections  ended  in  nothing,  beyond  the  deter- 
mination to  outwit  his  son  in  the  attempt  to  gain  Violet, 
and  the  property  which  he  could  use  kjer  to  obtain. 

"For  the  matter  of  that,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  "  I  should  stand  as  good  a  chance 
with  this  girl  as  Tiv.  I'm  not  so  young,  but  I'm  quite 
as  handsome,  and  my  tongue  would  out- wheedle  his  any 
day,  lawyer  as  he  is.  But  then,  Mrs.  G.'s  so  awful 
jealous,  she'd  never  consent ;  she'd  die  rather  than  let 
me  sham  love  to  a  pretty  girl." 

Violet  was  thus  spared  the  infliction  of  two  lovers 
equally  hideous  and  disgusting. 

Late  that  evening  the  old  man  again  sat  in  his 
surgery,  pounding  at  a  mortar  which  be  supported  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  from  which  he  occasionally  lifted 
with  a  spoon  portions  of  a  green  powder,  which  he 
placed  in  a  bottle,  labelled  "  Poison. 

His  thoughts  had  reverted  to  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  was  pounding  away  leisurely  enough,  when 
there  suddenly  came  a  low,  sharp  tap  at  the  surgery 
door — a  dvor  that  opened  into  the  street. 

Old  Gratckctt  started,  put  down  the  mortar,  and, 
going  to  the  other  door,  which  divided  the  surgery  from 
the  rest  of  tU  house,  slipped  the  bolt. 

Tuen  he  peer»d  cautiously  from  the  corner  of  the 
window,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

As  he  did  so,  a  woman  with  lusty  and  impatient  steps 
rushed  into  the  apartment.  She  was  veiled,  and  a  largo 
cloak  wrapped  her  so  completely  that  only  :in  inch  or  so 
of  her  dress  wa.s  visible  beneath  it.  But  though  the 
dj  .  u.ise  was  perfect,  the  old  man  knew  his  visitor;  and, 
without  a  word,  he  clused  the  door  snd  turned  up  the 
lamp  a  little.  In  doing  this  ho  took  accurato  note  ol 
every  portion  of  the  woman's  dress,  even  to  tho  pattern 
of  iUe  inch  of  gown  bolo.w  the  cloak. 

"  Well,  miss,"  ho  said  in  a  half-whisper,  as  she  took  a 
seat,  and  he  bunt  over  her,  rubbing  lis  h.Li;ds;  "have 
vou  destroyed  the  rat— the  rot  that  tlucatentd  your  fine 
grey  parrot  _r 

•  So,  said  a  hard  voice, 

"lie  is  not  destroyed?" 

"  iVo." 

"  Perhaps  yoa  did  not  ndminLstor  the  poison  ?  " 
"I  did  not." 

"  And  yet  you  como  to  mo  ? 

For  more  poison." 

The  old  n.an  took  a  f  cat,  and,  crossing  one  leg  over 
the  other,  sat  for  a  moment,  looking  at  her  oyos,  wluch 
met  his  beneath  a  screen  of  black  lace. 

"  Are  yon  aware,"  he  asked  at  length,  "  Uuit  the  sale 
of  poisons  is  only  permitted  uudur  centum  conditions  ?" 

I  know  but  of  one  condition,"  sho  answered,  softly, 
"  and  I  am  prepared  to  comply  with  it." 

"  One  condition  — — " 

"  Yw  :  you  need  gold  for  your  dr.ig.  You  can  have 
the  gold/ 

A  peculiar  smilo  wrinkled  the  face-  of  tho  man. 
Then  he  replied  :— 

"You  urn  ignorant  of  the  Act — the  new  Act,"  lie 
saM;  "  under  it,  1  dare  not  acll  you  what  you  ask  with- 
out a  name  and  an  address." 

"  Ptltaw  !  "  nho  exclaimed,  impatiently ;  "  I  know  th.-.t 
you  dura  not  ^;lla  starving  wretch  a  penny  worth  of  tho 
next  world  without  theao  forw:>liUc3,  but  lltcro  the  rijk 
is  great,  the  gain  small.  I  offer  you  gold  ;  and  since 
none  know  of  my  coming  here,  you  run  no  risk." 

"  Your  presence  hero  is  unknown  to  all  e  '''  he  oaUd. 
eagerly  catching  at  tho  words.  "  You  wo  not  attended 
—you  were  not  wet«hcd  " 


the      "  Why,  '  j  your  own  showing,  that  would  be  a  reason 
the   why  I  could  not  comply  with  yowr  request.    There  w  ould 
I  be  gold,  but— there  would  bo  risk  also." 


"  You  are  scrupulous— far  more  scrupulous  than  when 
we  met  before,"  she  said,  evasively. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  learned  a  lesson,"  he  replied ;  "per- 
haps there  was  some  one  then  who  saw  you  come,  who 
watched  you,  tracked  you,  und  ■  " 

"  Ho  there  !  He  ou  my  track  !  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  interposed,  and  saved  her !  Oh,  Heaven !  ho 
knows  all ! " 

The  words  were  not  addressed  to  Old  Gratehett,  but 
be  listened  intently  to  every  syllable ;  and  ho  drew  his 
owu  conclusions  from  what  he  heard. 

"She  has  attempted  a  murder,  ts  I  thought  sho 
would,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "and  the  "Indian, 
Bernard  Oswald,  did  save  her  victim.  I  knew  he  meant 
to  do  it." 

Tho  reader  will  already  have  guessed  the  name  of  tho 
old  man's  veiled  visitor. 

*  These  things,"  he  said,  addressing  the  woman, 
"  make  one  cautious.  The  law  soon  gets  its  grip  upon 
a  man  who  offends  in  these  trifles,  and  its  claws  aro 
sharp,  and  leave  their  marks." 

You  insist  upon  a  name,  then  ?" 

"  As  to  insisting — well,  I  must  have  one." 

"  You  shall." 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  leathern  case,  which 
served  her  as  a  purse,  in  which  letters  and  cards  wore 
aho  kept,  loosely  confined  beneath  an  clastic  band. 
Scanning  over  the  cards,  her  fingers  presently  rested  on 
one,  which  she  drew  forth.  It  was  yellow  cud  crumpled, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  rest  of  tho  collection. 

This  card  sho  handed  to  the  surgeon. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  the  said. 

The  man  took  the  card,  and  adjusted  his  glasses  until 
he  could  obtain  their  focus  j  then  he  uttered  an  expres- 
sion of  astonishment. 

On  the  card  were  the  words,  "  Affectionately 
tours— V.  Heartlmv." 

The  full  gase  of  the  stranger  had  rested  upon 
the  man  as  he  read  these  words,  and  sho  had  not 
failed  to  notice  the  exclamation  which  the  name  ex- 
cited. 

That  startled  her. 

"Give  me  that  card  again,"  she  said,  repenting  of 
the  trick  which  she  had  played  in  using  it;  "I  fear  I 
have  made  some  mistake." 

"Is  this  your  name,  or  nofcP"  he  demanded,  still 
retaining  the  card,  but  holding  it  so  that  she  could  read 
the  writing  upon  it. 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  she  replied. 

"  One  other  question,"  he  taid ;  "  do  you  know  tho 
lady  whoso  name  appears  here  r" 

'  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  that  question." 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  said,  rising  ;  "  and  I  will  answer 
it  for  you.  I  am  not  a  fool.  1  c^n  judge  from  cause  to 
effect,  and  I  will  tell  you  your  own  thoughts.  You  do 
know  this  person.  She  is  the  rat— she  is  the  victim ! 
I  road  that  in  your  veiled  face  and  trembling  hnnd,  a-? 
you  gave  me  the  card.  I  read  more — I  read  tho  sudden 
thought  which  prompted  you  to  buy  Hie  z>oison  in  ilia 
Tinmc  of  the  woman  to  he  ■poizonei, !" 

At  these  words  Aurelia — for,  as  we  have  intimated, 
she  was  the  stranger — uttered  a  deep  groan. 

Tho  surgeon  rose,  and  going  to  a  table,  returned  with 
a  glass  of  cold  water.  She  took  it  eagerly,  and  drank, 
but  without  lifting  her  veil. 

"  You  see,"  he  resumed,  "  I  can  read ;  but,  though  I 
havo  discovered  your  artifice,  I  am  not  a  man  to  expose 
you,  or  to  rofuso  to  gratify  your  rational  wishes.  I 
won't  ask  what  cause  of  enmity  you  havo  against  this 
young  person.  With  women,  even  jealousy  is  a  motive 
sjfcjrciag  enough  as  an  incentive  to  crime;  and,  no  doubt, 
you  have  received  injuries  

"Heaven  knows,  I  have!"  she  ejaculated,  bursting 
into  tears.  "  I  havo  boon  wronged,  grossly  wronged — ■ 
my  happiness  has  been  destroyed  

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  ho  replied;  "but  now  listen 
to  me,  oud  I  will  suggest  to  you  a  far  more  rational  and 
reasonably  revenge  than  the  taking  of  life.  Lifo!  what 
is  it  ?  Half  their  time  murderers  only  oaso  their 
victims  of  an  intolerable  burden.  It  is  thoso  who  talco 
all  that  makes  lifo  worth  tho  having  who  aro  truly 
revenged.   Ah  !  what  sound  wars  that?" 

"  What,  indeed ?"  cried  Aurelia. 

And  starting  up,  they  mutually  listened. 

It  was  a  shrill  scream  which  had  broken  upon  tho 
siknee  of  tho  hou60. 

(.To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Houses  and  Faces.— Thcro  aro  bouses,  like  faces, 
whose  exterior  repels  or  attracts  us  at  once,  wo  scarco 
know  why  or  how.  Somo  look  so  cheery  as  wo  pass, 
that  one  itf  nuro  that  bright  spirits  aro  within,  although 
thcro  may  be  no  signs  of  weaitli  about  tho  dwelling. 
Others  look  cold,  forbidding,  as  if,  should  you  enter,  a 
loiub-like  chill  would  strike  you.  Wo  imagine  one  dif- 
ference to  bo  tho  presence  or  lick  of  tho  signs  of  agree- 
able activity  about  tho  dwelling  —  tho  ingress  and 
Ogress  of  occupants  interested  in  bii;  htcning  it,  be- 
cause it  hi  dear  to  them,  plain  and  unpre  tending  though 
it  be.  Iu  such  a  habitation  you  tvill  not  find  tho  chairs 
formally  against  tho  wall,  or  tlio  blinds  closed,  lest  a 
sunbeam  should  fall  on  a  curtain  or  carpet,  or  the  dis- 
agreeable spectacle  of  chandeliers  and  furnituro  in  per- 
petual bag ;  comfort,  not  show,  being  tho  presiding 
deity  of  tho  house. 
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VII.— CROSSING  THE  FERRY. — (FROM  A  PICTURE  BY  C.  HODGSON.) 


CROSSING  THE  PERRY. 
In  the  genial  summer  weather,  when,  as  the  poet  ex- 
presses it,  there  comes  over  all  of  us  a  longing  for 
country  scenes — 

"A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings" — 
how  refreshing  it  is  to  gaze  on  such  a  picture  as  that 
"before  us.  It  has  been  said,  that  a  landscape  without 
-water  is  like  a  drawing-room  without  looking-glasses. 
This  upholsterer's  comparison  is,  nevertheless,  a  good 
one.  iSo  amount  of  foliage  or  herbage  can  give  that 
freshness  to  a  landscape  which  is  at  once  insured  by  the 
introduction  of  the  smallest  pool  or  the  narrowest  stream 
— for  that  which  is  true  in  Nature  is  also  true  in  Art : 
the  latter,  when  properly  understood,  being  in  fact  a 
condensation  of  the  former.  Mr.  Dodgson  s  picture, 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  amphibious — being  half-water, 
half-land — is  certainly  not  deficient  in  "  looking-glass." 
The  water  of  the  ferry  sparkles  and  glistens  in  the  sun- 
shine, reflects  the  glorious  blue  of  heaven  flecked  with 
gold,  and  is  absolutely  refreshing  to  the  gaze. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  masters,  historical  and  religious 
painters  had  nothing  to  do  with  landscapes — the  little, 
stunted,  landscapes  at  the  back  of  Raphael's  Madonna 
pictures  being  exceptions  which  very  evidently  prove 
the  rule.  If  Poussin  and  Claude  introduced  figures 
into  their  landscapes,  they  did  so  merely  to  satisfy  a 
ftraoge  notion  which  then  prevailed,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  impossible  the  representation  of  mere  scenery 
could  excite  any  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator, 
except  through  the  medium  of  some  more  or  less  living 
personages  distributed  amongst  the  trees,  or  beneath 
the  porticos  of  the  inevitable  temples.  The  mixed  style 
■ — that  is  to  say,  the  natural  Btyle — was  certainly  origi- 
nated by  the  English,  who,  thanks  to  the  absence  of 
a  regularly  constituted  Academy,  with  its  professors  of 
obsoletism  and  pedantry,  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  painting  what  actually  passed  before  their  eyes ;  and 
thus,  without  suspecting  it  themselves,  have  created 
that  which  abroad  passes  for  "  a  new  school." 

And  this  school  will  always  have  its  admirers,  because 
it  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  the  experience  of  all  of  us. 
The  least  cultivated,  the  most  boorish  peasant,  will  ex- 
perience a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  looking  at  "  Crossing 
the  Ferry.'p 


WHO  AND  WHAT  WAS  ST.  SWITHTJN  ? 

A  thousand  years  ago,  St.  Swithun  was  the  most 
popular  saint  in  the  people's  calendar.  He  was  a  noble 
Saxon  youth,  of  the  carriage,  conduct,  bearing,  purpose, 
and  perseverance  of  which  great  men  are  made.  There 
was  in  him,  indeed,  the  stuff  to  make  many  great  men. 
He  had  a  superfluity  of  virtue  and  of  ability ;  and  in  his 
own  proper  person  was  a  first-rate  bishop,  an  accom- 
plished architect,  especially  as  a  bridge-builder,  and  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman.  The  whole  mo- 
narchy shared  in  the  pride  of  his  name ;  and  now,  on 
the  recurring  fifteenth  of  every  July,  his  memory,  his 
doings,  and  the  promise  of  weather  which  he  brings 
with  him,  are  among  the  first  things  in  the  thoughts 
of  men  who  have  interest  in  the  fields,  and  of  women 
who  have  designs  of  being  abroad,  and  of  disporting 
themselves  therein. 

When  Ethelwulf  sat  in  the  place  of  his  father  Egbert, 
in  838,  he  took  for  his  guide  in  religious  matters  the 
man  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  address  with  courtesy 
and  respect  as  "  master  "  and  "  teacher."  Swithun  had 
long  exercised  the  office  of  provost  in  the  old  monastery 
at  Winchester,  when,  in  852,  his  old  pupil,  the  father 
of  Alfred,  procured  for  him  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of 
that  city.  In  the  exercise  of  the  duties  connected  with 
his  position  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  He 
guided  the  king,  instructed  the  people,  fed  as  well  as 
taught  them,  built  churches,  walked  humbly,  but  ac- 
tively too,  when  work  was  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
that  he  and  others  might  walk  safely  also,  Swithun  was 
"  the  first  to  build  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Itchin,  just 
outside  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  where  only  a  wooden 
one,  ricketty  and  unsafe,  had  been  before.  The  towns- 
folk of  wooden  Winchester,  with  its  wooden  monas- 
teries and  its  wooden  cathedral,  had  never  seen  such 
stone  work  before  nor  since  as  those  arches  in  Swithun's 
bridge."  "  Then,  for  such  a  great  and  good  man,"  says 
Mr.  Earle,  "  only  to  think  what  mean  notions  he  had  of 
himself!"  He  would  not  be  buried  "  like  a  bishop  or  a 
holy  man,"  inside  the  cathedral,  but  where  even  the 
poorest  hied  not  to  be  buried,  "  in  the  sides  of  the 
dreaded  north,  where,  between  the  church  and  his  own 
tower,  the  place  was  trampled  by  the  feet  of  passengers, 
and  mined  by  the  eavesdroppings  from  either  side. 


Swithun's  death  is  commonly  said  to  have  occurred 
in  July,  862 ;  they  who  profess  to  have  found,  or  heard 
of,  his  signature  to  a  deed,  subscribed  a  year  later, 
naturally  conclude  that  he  lived  at  least  a  year  longer. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  state,  in  round  numbers,  that 
the  saint  has  been  a  thousand  years  defunct,  though 
not  all  that  time  resting  in  the  same  grave.  Swithun 
had  slept  little  more  than  a  century  in  his  first  resting- 
place,  when  Bishop  Ethelwold,  in  the  year  971,  having 
rebuilt  the  Cathedral,  resolved  to  enrioh  the  new  struc- 
ture by  "translating"  thither  the  bones  of  the  suint 
who  had  been  content  to  remain  so  long  where  he  had 
himself  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  peace. 
Now,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  the  saint  was  unwil- 
ling to  be  disturbed,  and  at  each  attempt  to  raise  and 
carry  him  to  his  more  splendid  tomb  there  came  such  a 
hurricane  of  wind  and  deluge  of  rain,  that  forty  days  of 
storm  were  endured  before  the  great  object  was  achieved. 

This  is  the  old  tradition,  and  out  of  this  has,  no 
doubt,  grown  the  popular  idea  about  rain  on  St. 
Swithun's  day  always  lasting  forty  days — a  popular 
error,  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  faot, 

But  how  traditions  change  ! 

According  to  later  authorities,  the  dead  St.  Swithun 
not  only  did  not  object  to  being  laid  in  the  Cathedral, 
but  desired  it,  and  worked  miracles  to  accomplish  it, 
till  King  Edgar  himself  declared  that  the  translation 
should  be  effected,  and  Ethelwold  the  bishop  carried  it 
out  with  all  due  pomp  and  attendant  solemnity.  The 
miracles  the  saint  then  performed,  in  manifestation  of 
his  worthiness  and  satisfaction,  were  never-ending. 
Far  and  near,  in  vision  or  in  person,  he  touched  and 
healed  the  sick,  and  made  drop  the  fetters  from  tho 
captive.  Crowds  of  the  relieved  testified  their  grati- 
tude ;  and  "  the  old  church  was  all  hung  around  with 
crutches  and  with  cripples'  stools  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  on  either  wall,  that  there  were  healed  ;  and  they 
could  not  even  so,  however,  put  half  of  them  up."  Had 
he  worked  but  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  miracles  ascribed 
to  him,  he  would  have  merited  his  canonisation  a 
hundred  times  over;  but  Lord  Campbell  asserts  that 
he  owed  that  honour  to  another  cause.  "  He  was  much 
admired  by  ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
country,  having  first  established  in  England,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pope,  the  payment  called  Peter's  Pence." 
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GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BY  MRS.  H.  M.  GORDON"  SMYTHIES, 

AmOor  of  "  Our  Mir) ;  or,  Murdtr  will  Oat,"  "  The  Girl  we 
Uact  Btkiad  *»,"  "Loom  and  f^rtiiHe-HuiUeri,"  $e.  Sfc. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

A   FASHIONABLE  wire. 

"  If  widowhood  should  be  my  fate,"  she  said, 
"  No  widow*!  cap  shall  e'er  deform  my  head. 
Think  you  my  silken  tresses  I'll  conceal. 
And  *"""1<"»  a  woe  I  cannot  feel  ? 
Kol  in  dear  Paris  the  first  year  I'll  spend 
(Each  darling  Frenchman  is  the  widow's  friend !) 
la  Longchamps  soon  it  shall  be  mine  to  rove. 
And  dreary  buck  I  will  exchange  for  kuk, 
Jet  butterflies  upon  my  breast  1 11  wear, 
And  fix  them  in  my  folds  of  flaxen  hair. 
This  is  the  deepest  mourning  I'll  assume 
For  one  who  made  my  life  a  living  tomb." 

Ltmn 

3f Iatwhtle,  Lady  Rockalpine  had  quietly  settled  it  in 
her  own  mind,  that  the  Earl  had  either  had  a  fit,  or 
that  something  vecme  hail  happened.  A  thousand  fri- 
volous fancies  crowded  through  the  Countess's  shallow 
brain,  before  Mrs.  Prosser  (as  $he  thought  herself  in 
duty  bound  to  do)  presented  herself  before  her  lady- 
ship, to  quiet  the  fears  and  allay  the  anxiety  which  the 
good  old  soul  imagined  must  fill  the  wife's  heart  on  this 
occasion.  Yes ;  before  the  Countess  knew  that  nothing 
serious  or  fatal  had  befallen  the  Earl,  she  had  resolved 
never,  tit  any  ease,  to  disfigure  her  still  pretty  face  by 
wearing  an  English  widow  a  cap.  She  had  determined 
to  escape  all  e>-n»ure  on  thin  h*-a<]  from  the  noble  BuV 
'rouage  of  England,  by  retiring  to  the  Continent  during 
the  first  year  of  her  widowhood.  She  had  almost  made 
up  her  mind  how  soon  mauve,  violet,  and  silver  grey 
might  be  substituted  for  black,  which  was  very  unbe- 
coming to  her  complexion,  and  therefore  odious  to  her. 
What  visions  of  freedom,  boundless  wealth  at  her  own 
disposal  (for  her  own  fortune  was  very  large,  and  her 
jointure  splendid) — what  continental  gaiety,  beau r,  flat- 
teries, homage,  and  dissipation — what  visions  of  white 
bonnets  and  jet  butterflies  were  put  to  flight  when  Mrs. 
Pross*T,witb  many  low  curtsies,  explained  the  real  state 

Howevr,  Lady  Roelalpino  had  tact  enough  to  "  as- 
sume a  virtuo  if  she  had  it  not,"  and  to  simulate,  an 
anxiety  and  relief  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

On  the  next  day,  as  the  reader  knows,  tho  funeral  of 
the  late  Earl  took  place.  Lord  Rockalpine  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  attend,  and  to  be  present  at  tlio 
reading  of  his  father's  will ;  after  which  ceremony  ho 
quitted  Kockal pine  by  the  latest  train  which  left  A  mm 
at  11  30. 


He  felt  his  heart  grow  somewhat  lighter  as  he  drove 
through  the  park  (drawn  by  a  pair  of  fleet  horses)  on 
his  way  to  the  station.  He  had  suffered  such  mental 
anguish  during  his  stay  at  Rockalpine,  that  to  him  the 
thought  of  London,  of  the  House  of  Peers  (in  which  he 
would  now  have  to  take  his  place),  of  committees,  de- 
bates, meetings,  clubs,  parliamentary  and  ministerial 
dinners,  and  the  constant  presence  of  his  private  secre- 
tary, were  a  comfort  and  relief. 

'lho  recollection  of  the  dream  or  vision  of  the  ghostly 
trio  faded  as  he  thought  of  the  excitement  and  absorb- 
ing interest  of  his  public  career;  when  suddenly,  at  an 
angle  of  tho  road,  lying  down  under  a  gnome-like  thorn, 
ho  beheld  a  man  and  woman  of  the  lower  orders.  The 
woman's  head  was  on  the  man's  shoulder,  and  her  hand 
was  clasped  in  his. 

The  moon  came  from  behind  a  cloud  at  this  moment, 
and  her  rays  fell  full  on  these  two  figures,  who,  startled 
by  the  sound  of  tho  carriage-wheels,  both  looked  up  at 
once ;  and  tho  Earl  drew  back  in  his  carriage,  for  at  a 
glance  ho  recognised  Rough  Rob  and  his  wife  Mary! 

The  sight  of  Rough  Rob  (associated,  as  ho  always 
was,  with  the  chance  of  detection  in  tho  Earl's  mind) 
drove  all  hope  and  tranquillity  from  his  breast ;  and 
again  the  ague  of  fear  was  upon  him,  and  again,  look- 
ing in  spite  of  himself  from  tho  carriage-window,  the 
ghostly  trio  of  the  night  before  seemed  to  him  to  movo 
Land-in-hand  over  tho  wild  moor,  and  to  gaze  at  him 
with  mournful  menaco  in  their  eyes,  as,  with  hands 
raised  as  if  to  warn,  they  flitted  away,  and  disappeared 
in  tho  dark  distant  depths  of  the  Black  Wood.  Was  it 
tho  vision  of  a  morbid  and  excited  fancy,  or  do  departed 
spirits  revisit  the  earth  ?  Wo  incline  to  believe—— 
but,  no ;  let  tho  reader  decide  for  himself. 

CHAPTER  LXXI. 

A  0.OOD  GALLOP. 

She  is  won  ;  they  arc  gone,  over  bank,  brake,  and  bar; 
"  Thoy'll  have  lleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Loch- 
invar. 

WiLTXB  SCOTT. 

0?fE  day  Lady  Ida,  who  was  moped  to  death  at  tho 
Castle,  ami  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  sho  was 
on  horseback,  not  having  her  own  lavourito  steed  with 
her  in  tho  country,  requested  that  Wildfire,  a  very 
spirited  horse,  which  sho  had  once  ridden  with  her 
hither,  might  bo  saddled,  as  alio  felt  disposed  for  a  good 
gallop.  Lady  Ida  never  looked  so  well  as  sho  did  on 
horseback.  Who  was  a  fearless  rider,  and,  attended  only 
by  a  groom,  sho  set  off,  determining  not  to  return  till 
dinner-time,  rind  thus  get  rid  of  tho  dull  monotonous 
succession  of  hours  between  an  early  luncheon  and  a 
lato  dinner. 

Lady  Ida,  who,  though  she  did  not  understand  Edith's 
nature,  and  could  not  sympathise  with  her  secret  sor- 
row, felt  aomo  intereat  in  so  sweet  and  suffering  a  sister, 


looked  in  at  Edith's  sick-room  before  she  set  out  for 
her  ride. 

Editli  lay  pale  and  wan  on  her  bed  ;  her  eyes  wero 
closed,  but  she  was  not  asleep.  She  looked  up  at  the 
slight  noise  that  Lady  Ida  made  in  drawing  back  the 
bed-curtains,  and  said,  gently  holding  out  her  thin, 
burning  hand  to  her  sister — 

"  How  bright  and  blooming  you  look,  Ida !  I  sec 
you  are  equipped  for  riding ;  where  aro  you  going  ?" 

"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away — anywhere  out  of  this 
Castle  Dolorous.  I  am  moped  to  death ;  I  can  endure 
it  no  longer." 

"  But  what  horso  are  you  going  to  ride  ?"  asked 
Edith.  "  You  haven't  got  your  own  Atolanta  here, 
have  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  but  I  have  ordered  Rogers  to  saddlo 
Wildfire." 

"  Oh,  don't  rido  that  fiery-spirited,  powerful  horse!" 
said  Edith.  "  Hautevillc  could  not  manage  him — he's 
a  hunter,  too." 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  can  manage  him,  and  I  should  liko 
to  follow  the  hounds  to-day — my  blood  stagnates  here! 
Good-bye.    I  wish  you  were  able  to  come  with  mo." 

"  Ah !"  thought  Edith,  as  the  largo  tears  filled  her 
oyes,  "  tho  last  time  I  rode  was  at  Interlachen,  on  the 
day  when  Arthur  risked  his  life  to  save  me,  when 
I  fell  into  tho  Death  Valley !  Poor,  beloved  Arthur, 
where  art  thou  now  ?" 

Lady  Ida  did  not  show  herself  to  her  mother.  The 
Countess,  herself  very  timid  on  horseback,  would  havo 
raised  a  hundred  objections  to  Ida's  riding  Wildfire 
—visions  of  broken  limbs,  hump-backs,  concussion  of 
tho  brain,  death,  would  have  passed  through  the  Coun- 
tess's brain.  This  Lady  Ida  know  full  well.  So  sho 
stole  down  stairs,  flitting  from  pillar  to  pillar  liko  a 
sunbeam.  Her  golden  hair  floating  from  beneath  her 
black  velvet  hat,  and  her  dark-green  habit  sotting  off  to 
great  advantage  tho  slender  proportions  of  her  fcallj 
graceful  figure,  Lady  Ida  placed  hor  little  elegant,  well- 
shod  foot  in  the  groom's  hand,  and  with  one  bound 
tho  practised  horsewoman  was  on  Wildfire's  glossy 
back.  How  he  arched  his  noble  neck  and  tossed  big 
beautiful  thorough-bred  head,  and  seemed  proud,  as  ho 
curvetted  and  caracollcd,  of  his  lovely  burden  ! 

Lady  Ida  rodo  gaily  away,  followed  by  tho  groom, 
and  sho  tried  all  Wildfire's  paces — walk,  trot,  cantor, 
gallop — and  found  them  all  perfect ;  and  sho  patted  his 
nock,  and  felt  as  if  sho  could  command  the  world ;  when 
suddenly  "  tho  horn  of  tho  huntsman  was  heard  on  the 
hill !" 

Wildfiro  snorted,  pricked  up  his  cars,  and  was  off, 
fleet  as  lho  wind,  in  tho  direction  whenco  tho  souud 
camo. 

Vainly  Lady  Ida  tried  to  draw  him  in,  to  moderate 
his  pace.  Another  blast  of  tho  horn  reached  his  ears, 
and  swift  as  lightning  away  ho  went,  leaving  tho  groom, 
white  with  tenor,  far,  far  behind.    On,  ou,  on,  dashed 
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Wildfire!  Lady  Ida  bad  no  power  to  guido  him;  all 
sho  could  do  was  to  keep  on  his  back.  Nothing  skipped 
him,  and  to  her  horror  sbo  saw  him  rushing  wildly  on 
to  tho  cliffs  that  overhung  tho  sea. 

Sho  gavo  herself  up  for  lost,  and  with  a  wild  cry 
implored  her  Father  in  Heaven  to  save  her.  Sho  was 
n  .  bin  a  few  feet  of  the  edge  of  tho  clitf,  and  all  her 
otForta  to  pull  in  Wildfire  were  vain. 

Her  strained  arms  had  lost  all  strength,  her  whole 
frame  trembled  with  terror  and  excitement,  and  large 
ra  streamed  down  her  white  cheeks.  A  minute 
more,  and  sho  sees,  she  feels  that  Wildlirc  and  herself 
must  go  over  the  rocks  into  tho  foaming  sea — when  snd- 
d  ily  a  man,  who  had  been  lying  on  tho  edge  of  the 
cliff,  started  up,  caught  Wildfiro  by  tho  bridle,  stopped 
his  mad  career,  and  with  great  strength  held  him  in, 
while  Lady  Ida  slipped  from  her  perilous  eminence  on 
to  a  ledge  of  grass-grown  rook. 

"  How  shall  I  thank  joa't"  said  tho  trembling  Lady 
Ida,  taking  out  hr  r  purse. 

"Oh,  1  want  no  thanks,  my  lady,"  said  the  man; 
"  fi  r  though  I  sees  now  you  ain't  the  Lady  Edith 
Lorraine,  you've  got  a  look  of  her." 

"  i  am  her  sister,"  said  Ida,  forcing  the  contents  of 
licr  purse  on  her  deliverer. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  man,  "you  tell  her  that  Rough 
Hob,  the  poor  hunted  cretur  she  was  so  afeard  on  the 
other  day  in  tho  Black  Wood,  saved  your  life,  and  would 
her' n,  or  that  of  any  of  the  family,  for  tho  sake  of  him 
who's  in  Heaven,  and  whose  blood  Rough  Rob's  so 
falsely  accused  of  shedding,  though  he'd  have  died  to 
■  him  any  day.  And  tell  her,  too,  not  to  fret ;  her 
^  true-love  shan't  swing  for  a  crime  he  never  clone — he's 

rtoo  like  him,  that  was  murdered  in  the  Black  W ood  five- 
and-tweuty  years  ago.  Tell  her  I'm  on  the  track  of 
them  gipsy-lads  that  saw  the  murder  done.  I'm  a  poor 
half-crazed,  hunted  cretur  myself — forced  to  herd  with 
gipsies,  and  hide  in  caves  and  holes,  and  wear  a  laiife  at 
my  side,  never  knowing  who'll  attack  me;  but  I  won't 
go  on  so,  I'll  stand  my  trial  like  a  man.  And  now,  my 
lady,  if  you  arn't  afeard  to  mount,  I'll  lead  you  back  to 
the  road,  and  there  we'll  find  the  groom,  and  I'd  advise 
you  to  have  the  saddles  changed,  and  let  the  man  ride 
this  spirited  cretur  ;  he  ain't  fit  for  a  lady  to  mount — 
he's  a  hunter,  he  is." 

Lady  Ida  followed  Rough  Rob's  advice,  and  got  home 
on  the  groom's  horse  in  safety.  She  told  Edith  of  her 
strange  rencontre,  and  Edith  drew  some  comfort  from 
Hough  Rob's  promise. 

CHAPTER  LXXII. 

TRUE    LOVE'S  CROSSES. 

She  never  told  her  love,  but  let 

Concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.   She  pined  in  thought, 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 

She  sate,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief. 

Shauebpeaee. 

Tes,  Arthur  Bertram  was  committed  to  M  gaol, 

there  to  await  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dunstanburgh.  • 

And  Edith  Lorraine  was  still  lying  on  her  bed  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health ;  unconscious  of  the  verdict 
of  Wilful  Murder  recorded  against  her  beloved ;  uncon- 
scious of  the  suppression  of  the  will;  by  which  her 
grandfather  had  left  all  his  real  and  personal  property, 
all  the  hoards  of  a  life,  to  her ;  unconscious  that  all  that 
should  havo  been  hers  was  now  to  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  profligate  young  Lord  Hauteville,  her 
brother,  and  Marion  his  wife ;  and  that  she,  who  had 
so  looked  forward  to  enriching  her  Arthur,  was,  owing 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  late  Earl's  will  in  her  favour, 
left  entirely  dependent  on  her  parents ;  one  of  whom 
never  concerned  himself  about  her,  while  tho  other  was 
much  exasperated  against  her  by  her  attendance  at  the 
inquest,  and  the  devotion  to  Arthur  Bertram  so  publicly 
displayed  by  her. 

The  Countess  of  Rockalpine,  who  longed  to  quit  the 
Castle  with  her  favourite  daughter  Lady  Ida,  professed 
to  think  very  lightly  of  Edith's  disorder,  and  had  fixed 
tho  day  for  her  own  departure,  having  resolved  to 
leave  Edith  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Croft  and  Mrs.  Prosser, 
until  sho  had  recovered  her  strength. 

Tho  only  peril  that  attended  her  stay  at  Mrs.  Croft's 
was  now  removed. 

Arthur  Bertram  was  in  prison,  awaiting  his  trial  for 
murder.  There  was  no  danger  from  that  source ;  but 
both  Lord  and  Lady  Rockalpine,  though  from  very  dif- 
ferent motives,  wished  to  keep  up  a  good  understand- 
ing with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croft ;  and  Roger  Croft  had 
paid  such  obsequiocs  court  to  the  Countess,  that  she 
had  decided  he  was  a  very  agreeable,  useful,  and  obliging 
young  man.  She  had  that  passion  for  news,  or  rather 
gossip,  which  belongs  to  very  small  minds  and  very 
narrow  hearts ;  and  Roger  had  most  successfully  pan- 
dered to  this  weakness. 

The  topic  next  in  interest  to  that  of  tho  murder  of 
the  young  Marquis,  and  the  arrest  and  committal  of 
Arthur  Bertram,  was  the  entire  disappearance  of  old 
Mr.  Croft. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  on  the  night  preceding 
the  day  fixed  for  the  inquest,  aud  two  days  before  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Earl  and  tho  reading  of  his  will, 
Roger  Croft  suddenly  appeared  in  his  lather's  apart- 
ment, aud  induced  him  to  leave  tho  Villa  and  proceed 


wish  him  to  B  ,  where  a  boat  awaited  him  (on 

mysterious  business  connected  with  tho  Earl  of  Rock- 
alpine). Since  that  time  old  Croft  had  not  been  heard 
of.  His  absence  at  tho  inquest  on  the  young  Marquis 
of  Dunstauburgh,  aud  still  more,  his  not  being  present 
at  tho  late  Earl's  funeral  and  at  tho  reading  of  his  will, 
would  havo  excited  great  surpriso  and  animadversion, 
but  that  Mr.  Roger  Croft  explained  to  all  inquirers, 
that  his  father's  absence  was  inevitable,  and  that  he 
was  well  awaro  that  important  affairs  of  the  Earl's  kept 
him  away  at  such  a  time. 

For  some  weeks  Roger  Croft,  by  a  variety  of  excuses 
and  explanations,  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  his  mother 
and  sister  Gloriana  about  his  father's  absence;  but  at 
length  Mrs.  Croft  became  very  uneasy  at  never  receiv- 
ing one  line  from  her  husband.  Gloriana,  who  loved 
her  father,  more  than  shared  her  mother's  anxiety ; 
and  Roger  Croft,  while  reassuring  them,  was  obliged 
to  own  that  his  father's  absenco  was  strangely  pro- 
tracted. 

He  even  proposed  (if  it  lasted  much  longer)  to  set 
out  for  the  spot  to  which  he  averred  that  the  Earl  of 
Rockalpine  had  sont  Mr.  Croft,  to  ascertain  that  ho  was 
well,  and  that  no  evil  had  befallen  him. 

The  Countess  of  Rockalpine  and  tho  Lady  Ida  Lor- 
raine left  the  Castle,  after  tho  former  had  arranged 
with  Mrs.  Croft  that  Edith,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
should  be  removed  to  Croft  Villa. 

A  little  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  in 
Edith;  and  Phoebe,  who  was  much  attached  to  her 
young  mistress,  greatly  preferred  stajing  with  the 
Lady  Edith  in  the  oountry,  to  following  the  Lady  Ida 
to  London.  No  wonder  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  tho 
country.  The  secret  of  this  preference  lay  not  entirely 
in  love  of  the  Lady  Edith  or  the  country,  though  the 
former  was  become  a  strong  motive  with  pretty  Phoebe ; 
but  a  more  potent  influence  still  was  at  work.  Pretty 
Phoebe  was  in  love  with  a  haudsome  young  farmer  on 
the  Rockalpine  estate,  and  ho  was  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  He  had  asked  her  to  go  with  him  to 
Alnwick  Fair,  which  was  to  be  held  in  a  few  days. 
Old  Potts,  his  father,  and  Mrs.  Potts,  his  mother,  witk 
Miss  Potts  and  her  sweetheart,  wero  to  be  of  the 
party,  and  Phcebe  hoped  that  Joe  would  propose  at  the 
Fair. 

Very  soon  Phoebe's  tender  and  careful  nursing 

wrought  a  happy  change  in  the  Lady  Edith's  state. 

Phcebe,  who,  had  her  young  mistress  not  been  a  good 
deal  better,  would  not  have  had  the  conscience  to  ask 
for  a  holiday,  nor  the  heart  to  enjoy  one,  had  taken 
great  care  to  conquer  in  herself  tho  natural  lovo  of 
gossip,  and  tho  delight  in  creating  a  sensation. 

Sho  had  kept  carefully  concealed  from  Lady  Edith 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Bertram  had  been  committed 
to  M—  gaol  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  poor  Edith 
fondly  hoped  that  the  inquest  was  still  adjourned. 

She  was  afraid  to  make  any  inquiries  about  Arthur, 
for  she  felt  that  she  could  not  speak  about  him  without 
revealing  the  secret  of  her  heart  to  Phcebe ;  but  she 
resolved  when  Phcebe  was  gone  to  the  Fair,  end  Mrs. 
Prosser  was  waiting  on  her  at  tea,  to  make  a  few 
inquiries  of  the  good  old  lady,  who  would,  perhaps,  not 
suspect,  as  a  younger  woman  might,  the  intense  in- 
terest she  took  in  her  answers,  and  in  everything  that 
concerned  Arthur  Bertram. 

At  the  end  of  the  week — and  it  was  then  Thursday — 
Lady  Edith  was  to  be  removed  to  Croft  Villa  ;  and 
then  sho  hoped  that  Arthur,  set  at  liberty,  would  join 
the  family ;  and  that  Love  and  Hopo  would  again  smile 
on  their  re-nnited  lives  ! 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

A   DAY   AT  THE  FAIR. 

Joey  took  her  to  tho  fair, 
Bought  her  lots  of  trinkets  there  J 
Combs  to  gather  up  her  hair — 
Gingerbread  and  nuts  to  spare, 

And  ribbons  bright  and  plenty. 
Joey  brought  her  from  the  fair ; 
But  of  all  his  kindness  there — 
Peep-shows,  plays,  and  wax-work  rare- 
Most  she  prized  a  rim?  of  hair 
(With  forget-me-not  so  fair), 
Pledge  of  one  of  plain  gold  thero 

When  he's  one-and-twenty. 

Labcellis. 

What  a  bright  day  was  that,  on  which  pretty  Phcobe, 
rosy  as  tho  morn,  and  very  neatly  and  becomingly 
dressed,  sprang  into  the  smart  gig,  which  her  dear  Joe 
Potts  drove  up  to  the  back  entrance  to  tho  Castle ! 
How  proud  and  pleased  she  felt !  Her  eyes  were  as 
blue  as  the  bunch  of  forget-me-not3  stuck  inside  and 
outside  her  peaked  straw  bonnet.  Her  hair  and  eyebrows 
were  black,  and  the  former  was  glossy  and  rippled. 
She  had  a  neat  black  silk  paletot,  and  a  dark  blue  silk 
dress,  short  enough  to  show  a  taper  ankle  and  pretty 
little  foot  in  a  Balmoral  boot. 

Her  Joe  was  a  fine  young  fanner ;  but  he  was  a  good 
deal  spoilt,  to  our  taste,  by  the  way  in  which  his  hat 
was  stuck  on  one  side,  and  by  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

But  Phcebe  was  in  love;  and,  for  her,  whatever  Joe 
did  was  right. 

Miss  Potts  was  driven  by  her  lover  in  his  dog-cart, 
and  a  younger  sister  went  with  them. 

The  old  Potts,  though  he  could,  as  lie  said,  lay  his 
hand  on  five  thousand  pounds  if  he  could  on  a  shilling, 
went  in  his  own  tilt  cart  with  his  wife.   He  was  a  jolly, 


red-faced  farmer  of  sixty,  in  top-boots  and  in  a  coloured 
choker,  and  sho  was  a  fat,  motherly  woman,  in  a  coal-- 
skuttle  bonnet,  a  large  cloth  shawl,  a  well-preserved 
black  silk  dress,  still  fresh  and  glossy — though  it  had 
formed  the  chief  glory  of  her  trousseau  (or  wedding 
outfit)  thirty  years  before,  and  boasted  a  short  waist, 
gigot  sleeves,  groat  latitude  of  back,  and  very  little 
longitude  of  skirt — and  was  adorned  with  a  small  tippet 
and  a  pair  of  green  thvoa  d  gloves.  She  was  armed  with 
a  bag  and  a  huge  umbrella  ,  and  sho  kept  strict  watch  on 
thoso  valuablo  articles  and  on  her  husband's  pockets. 
Sho  was  a  sensible  woman.  She  thought  "  Joe  would 
be  all  tho  steadier  if  he  had  a  wife  to  look  after  him, 
and  she  thought  Phojbe  Freke  the  very  girl  to  suit  him. 

The  Fair  was  well  attended,  and  presented  a  very 
lively,  animated  spectacle.  The  booths  were  gay  with 
bright  ribbons,  trinkets,  toys,  gilt  gingerbread,  spiee- 
nuts,  brandy.snaps,  oranges,  apples,  nuts,  almonds. 
T 1 1  ere  were  shows  in  abundance  and  lively  music.  Hero 
"  The  Pig-faced  Gentmiman"  was  painted  larger  than 
life,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth;  there  tho  "Fat  Lady" 
was  represented  with  all  tho  attributes  of  a  prize  sow. 
There  the  grand  theatre  formed  the  centro  of  attrac- 
tion; the  manager,  dressed  like  a  huntsman,  trumpettcd 
f  orth  the  praises  of  his  corps  dramaUque,  and  announced 
the  approaching  performance  of  "a  hentirely  new  sen- 
sation drammar,  called  The  Red  Hindian,  kor'ihe  ISh-otl<i 
Scalp  of  the  Murdered  Bride  of  the  Back  Yt'oods;'' 
while,  to  add  to  the  reality,  the  Rod  Indian  himself 
bowed  and  grinned  from  tho  platform  outside  the  booth, 
and  invited  the  public  to  "  valk  up." 

Old  Potts  and  his  jolly  damo  were  much  annoyed  by 
the  application  of  a  scratchier  to  her  broad  back  by  a 
young  scamp.  Sho  ultimately,  however,  caught  tho 
young  scoundrel  in  the  fact,  and  belaboured  him  with 
ner  umbrella  until  he  roared  and  bellowed  out  for  mercy, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  crowd,  who  shouted  out, 
"  Well  done !  Go  it,  old  girl !  Givo  it  him  well !  Lay 
it  on  thick  !  "  and  so  on,  until,  from  sheer  fatigue,  tho 
old  dame  lot  the  culprit  go,  giving  him  as  he  went  a 
final  poke  in  the  back  with  the  ferule  of  her  umbrella. 
With  this  solitary  exception,  everything  went  sinoothly, 
gaily,  merrily  at  the  Fair. 

Phcebe  Frekc  returned  to  the  Castle  with  her  pockets 
full  of  gingerbread-nuts  and  fairings ;  and,  better  still, 
with  a  pretty  gold  and  turquoise  ring  on  the  engaged 
finger  of  her  little  dimpled  hand.  '  She  had  seen  "  the 
Pig-faced  Gentleman,"  "  the  Fat  Lady,"  TlicRedlndian, 
or  the  Bloody  Scalp  of  the  Bride  of  the  Back  Woods; 
she  had  seen  her  Joo  carry  off  sundry  wooden  lemons, 
apples,  tin  snuff-boxes,  and  eliina  clogs  at  throwing  tho 
bar,  win  pockets- full  of  nuts  at  ritle-shootinjr,  and  kaoek 
all  the  pipes  out  of  Aunt  Sally's  mouth ;  she  had  been 
with  him  in  a  swing  and  on  a  "merry-go-round,"  and, 
on  tho  whole,  sho  had  spent  a  delightful  day  at  the  fair 
with  her  now-afiianced  Joe. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

TIIE  PRISONER. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bare  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  end  pious  tako 

Tlicsa  for  a  hermitage.  Axoy. 

And  what  wero  the  feelings  of  Arthur  Bertram,  when 
ho  found  himself  the  inmate  of  VL-, — - —  gaol  ?  Ahrj ! 
even  when  the  hisses  and  howls  of  the  mob,  who  had 
followed  him  to  prison,  died  away  in  the  distance,  shut 
out  by  the  thick  stone  walls,  did  he  cease  to  hear  that 
maddening  sound  ?  No ;  their  echo  wa3  still  in  his 
ears.  It  seemed  as  if,  as  Jong  as  life  lasted,  he  could 
never  coaso  to  hear  thoso  yells—"  Down  with  the  mur- 
derer \"  "  Blood  for  blood !  "  "  Hanging's  too  good  for 
him!"  Even  tho  gaoler,  who  knew  tho  young  Marquis 
of  Dunsianburgh  personally,  and  had  received  somo 
kindnesses  from  him  since  his  accession  to  the  title, 
and  had  hopes  of  an  appointment  for  his  son  through 
his  lordship's  influence — even  he  scowled  with  more 
than  a  gaoler's  wonted  ferocity  at  poor  Arthur,  and 
answered  with  more  than  professional  gruuness  a  few 
questions  the  accused  gasped  out  as  to  tho  probable 
duration  of  his  imprisonment. 

Arthur  threw  himself,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  despair, 
on  the  little  iron  settle  with  its  wretched  mattress ;  and, 
hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  tears,  of  which  the  source 
was  love  for  Edith,  forced  themselves  through  his  now 
thin  fingers,  and  sobs  convulsed  his  onco  manly,  nublo 
breast. 

The  gaoler  glanced  at  him  over  his  shrugged  shoulders 
with  an  .expression  of  ineffable  contempt- 

"There's  a  poor,  snivelling,  blubbering  chap!"  ho 
muttered  between  his  teeth  ;  "  a  mean  sneak,  that  can 
get  behind  a  man  and  knock  him  on  the  head  and  stab 
him  in  the  bad-,  all  the  6amc  as  a  foi  rincr,  but  can't 
stand  by  what  he's  done — a  miserable  creature  ua  ain't 
true  tohisself.  Ho  'out  die  genme,  u.jt  he!  for  that 
he's  guilty,  and  will  bo  found  guilty,  and  hanged,  thero 
can't  be  no  doubt.  Look  at  nn  a  blubbering  there! 
That  'ud  convince  any  reasonable  being  what  sort  of  a 
chap  he  is  !  Well,  I  does  like  to  see  'em  geame  to  tho 
back-bone,  and  if  they've  dcua  tho  thing  that  is  wrong, 
stan  ting  to  it,  and  true  to  themselves — true  to  the  law, 
as  a  body  may  say." 

With  Lhese  words,  ho  shot  another  glance  of  supremo 
contempt  at  Arthur  Bertram,  who  btill  lay  on  the  settle 
unconscious  of  the  gaoler's  presence,  and  of  all  saTe  the 
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rain  of  his  hopes,  and  the  darkness  that  had  closed 
round  him  like  a  pall. 

"And  to  think  that  sach  a  sneak  as  that"  (muttered 
the  gaoler  as  he  went  his  way  along  the  stone  passage,  at 
th»  end  of  which  was  Arthur's  ceil),  "  to  think  that  the 
likes  of  he,  should  have  seat  the  Most  Noble  the  Mariris 
of  Daxtstanburgh  clean  out  of  this  world,  and  that  afore 
Jem's  got  his  appiatment  and  been  purvided  for !  If 
ic  ain't  enough  to  make  a  man  cuss  and  swear,  I  don't 
kaow  what  ia.  Such  a  fine  figgur  of  a  man  as  the 
ilarlria  wor,  and  so  pleasant-like'  and  affable !  Well,  I 
ain't  foal  of  seeing  'em  haneed  in  a  gen'ral  way,  but  < 
I'll  see  that  chap  strung  up,  that  1  will,  and  no  mistake.  | 
War,  he  hadn't  evea  the  sperit  to  offer  to  stand  a  glass, 
c  smvelliiig  sneak  of  a  chap":  Guilty,  oe  not  Guluk  ?— 
why,  the  judge  and  jury  will  see  at  a  glance,  as  I  do, 
that  he's  one  of  your  sUb-in-the-back  fellows.  Heigho ! 
rfl  go  end  hare  a  class  of  something  stiffish  along  of 
Bob  toe  Burglar.  He'll  hang  for  it  this  time,  and  no  > 
niiTtafcp. for  lie  knocked  oldMiser  Mile3  on  the  head, 
that's  sartain  sore;  bin;  then  he  done  it  in  self-defence, 
iiser  Miles  was  just  going  to  shoot  him  like  a 
id  he's  as  merry  as  a  grig.  He  don't  lie  on  his 
shaking  and  a  blubbering — he'll  die  geame,  he 
wiU;  bus  that  young  chap's  a  regular  muff,  what's 
called  a  kaseaasin,  that  what  he  is.  Drat  him !  I've  good 
cause  to  cuss  him,  and  Jem  not  purvided  for,  which  he 
was  sure  of  an  appiatment  but  for  that  snivelling  has- 
sassia  there ! " 

The  gaoler  did  aot  judge  Arthur  more  harshly  than 
did  the-  world  ia  general.  The  feeling  so  universal  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dnnstanburgh  and  Bockalpino 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Tho  papers  were 
fall  of  further  particulars  of  the  mysterious  and  horrible 
murder  of  tie  young  Marquis.  "The  leading  journal 
had  aa  eloquent  article  oa  murders  in  general,  and,  with 
many  saving  clauses  about  not  prejudicing  the  public 
mind  and  not  prejudeing  this  individual  case,  contrived 
to  prejudics  the  whole  world  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
prejudge  and procondemn  the  unhappy  Arthur  Bertram. 

And  now,  f^1"11  we  venture  to  ask  the  reader  what 
opinion  he  has  formed  upon  this  momentous  question  of 
'•  Gutxtt,  oa  iror  Gran?" 

We  know,  and  we  trust  that  all  who  hare  read  this 
" ower  true  tale"  know  and  feel,  that  of  deliberate,  pre- 
meditated murder  Arthur  Bertram  was  quite  incapable. 
Bat  we  know,  too,  that  passion  will  occasionally  master 
the  best  and  the  wisest  among  us ;  we  know  that  he 
1  jved  Kditn  Lorraine  with  a  love  which  fell  very  little 
short  of  tint  idolatry,  which  is  forbidden  by  Him  who 
cumot  err:  we  know  that  the  Marquis's  jealousy  was 
s-.ch,  that  it  had  already  urged  h'™  to  use  exasperating 
words,  and  even  personal  violence,  to  Arthur  Bertram — 
that  a  conflict  bad  already  taken  place  between  them 
on  the  eonnnes  of  the  Black  Wood. 

We  will  suppose  that  Arthur  went  forth  to  carry  out 
to  the  full  his  Christian  principles  and  pious  abhorrence 
of  daeDing.  He,  the  successful  lover — lie  who,  whatever 
hit  birth,  Ins  low  estate,  his  wretched  fortunes— ho  who 
liad,  in  spite  of  all,  won  from  the  maiden  they  both 
adored,  a  preference  and  a  favour  for  which  the  Moat 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh,  lord  of  so  many 
noble  estates,  and  of  such  fabuk>u3  wealth,  had  sued  so 
1  ,n?  in  vain !  Ia  it  impossible  that,  meeting  on  those 
lone  Flat*,  before  Roger  Croft  joined  them,  Arthur  Ber- 
tram, armed  with  a  loa.de  I  stick,  solely  for  self-defence, 
miy  have  met  with  the  young  Marqui3  in  an  angry,  an 
i.usjlting,  a  maddening  state  of  exasperated  feeling,  and 
may  have  been  so  provoked,  so  outraged,  a3  to  haro 
struck  him  in  s»lf-df>fence,  and  unintentionally  to  have 
slain  him  ?  The  Marquis  may  have  used  language  of 
th*s  most  irritating,  insulting  kind.  He  did  so  once 
bifjre,  and  may  have  dono  so  again.  He  may  have 
struck  his  rival  on  tlie  face  ;  and  Arthur  Bertram  is  a 
man.  We  know  how  often  a  blow  has  proved  fatal,  which 
wa»  never  meant  to  injnre  seriously. 

We  only  twit  thco  questions  hvnotheticall  •',  and  in 
anrwer  to  the  solemn,  momentous  question  of  "  Gmi.TT, 
oi  xot  Gs.ti.tt  ?'  Surely,  if  it  were  bo,  Arthur's  crime 
would  be  one  which,  could  the  fact*  of  the  case  be  proved 
t/>bo  what  we  haweroggested  -ut  not  quile  impossible,  the 
sternest  judge  and  jury  would  consider  "  ji  mnABLK 

But  was  it  so  ?  Tiie  ovidenca  of  the  surgeons  who 
made  the  po'f -mortem examine  :  <n  proved  that  the  blow 
or  Mows  of  wliich  the  young  Marq-ms  died  must  have 
been  struck  from  behind.  An  1  h  >.i,  in  the  on»c  we 
have  supposed,  could  Arthur  have  struck  Lis  ri  .  jl  from 

Al:n,  alas!  how  c^n  the  truth  ever  be  brought  to 
li**?Tt?   Arthur  swore  at  tho  inquest,  sud  at  tho  ad- 


many  the  murderer  of  the  Marquis,  that  Arthur  Ber- 
tram's innocence  might  be  established,  or  his  guilt 
proved.  At  present,  a  stronger  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  has  seldom  linked  crime  with  detection. 

The  knobbed  and  loaded  stick  produced  at  the  in- 
quest, and  on  which  clotted  blood  and  flaxen  hair  made 
even  men  grow  white  and  faint,  was  Arthur's  !— he  had 
bought  it  for  self-protection  on  a  walking  tour.  With 
that  loaded  stick  the  d^ed  was  done — that  was  proved 
beyond  a  doubt;  for  the  wounds  at  the  back  of  the 
young  Marquis's  head  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
loaded  knob  of  the  knotted  stick. 

All  efforts  to  obtain  any  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  gipsy-boys  had  failed  in  toto,  so  that  the  Coroner 
had  decided  to  waste  no  more  time  in  bringing  the 
adjourned  inquest  to  a  close,  and  had  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  the  Jury  a  suspicion  very  strong  m  his  own 
mind,  that  the  gipsy-lads  existed  only  in  the  excited 
and  somewhat  morbid  fancy  of  the  eccentric  young  lady 
who  had  so  strangely  appeared  on  the  Flats  just  after 
the  murder,  and,  more  strangely  still,  had,  as  it  were, 
dropped  from  the  clouds  during  the  inquest,  and  insisted 
on  giving  her  evidence. 

That  the  idea  of  these  gipsy-boys  was  either  the  result 
of  hallucination  or  cunning,  became  a  general  impression ; 
and  as  time  woro  on,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  them, 
these  who  had  believed  in  them  shook  their  heads,  and 
said — 

"  Poor  young  lady !  how  she  loves  that  vile  mur- 
derer!" 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.J 


A  DANDY  FOR  SALE. 
A  Tor>rG  gent  from  college,  just  lately  arrived, 

Quite  tall  and  quite  handsome,  as  sweet  as  new  honey, 
Is  up  in  tho  market  of  folly  and  pride, 
To  be  sold  to  the  lady  with  plenty  of  money. 
Who'll  have  him?  who'll  have  him? 
Before  it's  too  late,  ^ 
Come  look  at  this  dashi^f 
Young  guy  graduate. 
He's  got  a  fine  moustache,  and  walks  very  bold— 
Who  offers  this  swell  her  heart  and  her  gold  ? 

He's  come  home  with  all  collegiate  honours, 

Well  read  and  well  versed  in  science  and  art ; 
Read  Homer  and  Virgil,  romances  and  novels, 
All  that  he  wants  is  a  rich  maiden's  heart. 
Who'll  havo  him?  who'll  have  him? 
He's  a  marrying  man, 

And  wants  to  get  money 
As  quick  as  he  can. 
He's  up  in  the  market — who  bids  for  his  hand? 
Who  offers  this  dandy  her  house  and  land  ? 

He's  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  his  sex, 

He  can  gamble,  and  smoke,  and  drink  wino; 
He  can  wrestle  and  fight,  and  curse  with  delight. 
And  ances  and  sinirs  very  fine. 

Who'll  have  him?  who'll  havo  him? 
He  soon  must  bo  sold, 

For  his  papa  or  mamma 
Won't  give  him  moro  gold. 
He's  up  now  fur  sale,  somebody  must  win  ; 
Who  offers  this  spendthrift  her  heart  and  her  tinP 

Como,  he  soon  mnst  be  sold,  his  money  is  gone, 

Ilia  kind,  loving  heart  is  beginning  to  fret; 
Who'll  replenish  his  pocket  as  he  goes  along. 
Pay  off  what  ho  owes,  and  relieve  him  of  debt? 
Who'll  have  him?  who'll  have  him? 
Don't  wait  till  to-morrow, 

For  now  is  your  time 
To  be  loaded  with — sorrow. 
Do  bid  for  him  quickly,  before  he  gets  old, 
Who'll  tako  bim,  and  givo  him  a  Uttlo  more  gold? 


-lit'ht  on  th 


iO/f  i.i  '■,    !  .  /  it  *o  identify  amor  .j 


Si.voit.a71  LovE-tnTTER.  —  In  tho  "  Lcadbeatcr 
Papers,"  recently  published,  the  following  "  love-letter," 
written  by  Dr.  f'arr  to  the  lady  ho  afterwards  married, 
is  produced  : — "  Madam, — You  are  a  very  charming  wo- 
man,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  obtain  you  as  a  wife.  If 
you  accept  mv  proposal  I  will  tell  you  who  was  tho 
anthor  of  Junius. — a. P. 

Truths  to  be  kemfmrered. — No  man  can  safely  go 
I  abroad  that  does  not  love  to  stay  at  home;  no  inau  can 
;  safely  talk  that  docs  not  willingly  hold  bis  tongue;  no 
man  cin  safely  govern  that  wottra  not  cheerfully  become 
a  subject;  no  man  can  safely  command  that  has  not 
truly  learned  to  obey;  and  no  man  can  safely  rejoice 
but  he  that  lias  tho  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

A  DinM  or  Fiction'. — In  a  recent  lecturo  by  tho 
Bev.  Dr.  Caird,  at  tho  Philosophical  Institution,  the 
Doctor  said : — "  Fiction  to  some  minds  might  be  as  neces- 
sary to  send  homo  thought,  as  tho  feather  to  wing  the 
arrow  to  tho  mirk.  Was  not  tho  great'  ct  of  nil  teachers 
ono  of  whom  it  was  written  tbat  Ho  taught  tho  people 
in  parables,  and  without  a  parable  spake  He  nothing? 
Take  the  biggest  book  they  liked,  stuffed  with  facts,  and 
the  smallest  in  which  there  was  nothing  but  fancies,  and 
see  which  contained  the  moat  truth.  John  Uunyan's 
'Pilgrim's  Progress'  was  lull  of  truth;  ' Brad-ihaw's 
Railway  Tirno-'J  able'  was  full  of  facts — nt  least  it  ought 
to  be.  '  Kolnnson  Crusoe'  had  not  a  word  of  fact  in  it: 
and  Tcnnyzon's  '  Idylls,'  or  Wordsworth's  'Excursion, 
contained  not  a  single  event  in  the  exact  manner  iu  which 
it  took  place.  'J  be  minutes  of  the  sederunt  of  the  Edin- 
burgh 1  own  Council,  and  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bound  < 
w<t<-  nil  IV  *  • — g  >od,  solid,  mibstflntinl  tacts.  Ho  did  nol 
ask  which  of  the  tiro  govts  of  document  they  would 
inclino  to  read  ;  but  he  would  ask  whirli  of  them  gave  the 
deepest  insight  into  nature,  or.  contained  the  most,  solid 
[  food  for  the  ruin  1  and  heart  of  man?'' 


HALF-HOUES  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

RUSSIAN  BARBARITY  IV  1800. 

Dresden  is  filled  with  foreigners  from  all  parts,  chiefly 
Poles  and  Russians.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Elliott  told  mo 
two  horrid  anecdotes.  Ho  wu3  invited  to  dine  with  a 
Russian  major ;  and  one  of  his  servants,  a  recruit  who 
bad  been  thought  too  sickly  to  serve  in  the  army,  hud 
the  cloth  rather  awkwardly.  His  master  beat  him 
furiously,  first  with  a.  stick,  next  with  an  iron .  bar. 
"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Mr.  Elliott,  "you  will  kill  the 
man."  "Why,"  replied  the  Major,  "it  is.  very  hard 
that  I  have  killed  seven  or  eight,  and  never  been  able 
to  make  a  good  servant  yet."  At  another  time  Mr. 
Elliott  dined  with  a  gentleman  who  talked  of  the  aver- 
sion which  the  Cossacks  had  to  the  Jews.  "  Now,  I 
dare  say,"  cried  ho,  -"  this  little  fellow  behind  me," 
turning  to  a  Cossack  of  about  thirteen, "  has  despatched 
them  by  the  score.  Come,  teil  mo  how  many  did  you 
ever  kill  at  once  ?"  "  Tho  most  I  ever  killed  at  onco 
was  eleven,"  answered  the  young  savage  with  a  grin. 
"  Impossible ! "  said  Mr.  Elliott,  "  that  boy  could  have 
killed  eleven  men  I"  "  Oh  yes,"  answered  tho  boy, 
"  for  my  father  bound  tlie;r  hands,  and  I  stabbed 
them." — Remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  Trench. 

the  first  day  at  the  diggings. 
The  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  marked  out  our 
claims  and  commenced  work.  When  I  had  toiled  with 
pick  and  shovel  for  about  four  hours,  I  felt  rather  done 
up  ;  my  back  ached  all  over,  my  hands  were  raw,  and 
I  moreover  felt  disgusted  that  I  had  not — notwith- 
standing having  really  worked  hard — sunk  my  own 
height.  From  the  waist  upwards  I  was  still  above 
ground ;  and,  to  rny  further  discomfiture,  some  fellows 
who  had  observed  my  prodigious  exertions  ridiculed  its 
insignificant  result.  I  was,  iu  fact,  utterly  used  up ; 
and  my  spirits  were  not  refreshed  when  one  of  my 
mates  found  fault  with  the  shape  of  the  hole  I  had  dug, 
drawing  my  attention  to  a  fact  which,  in  my  zeal,  I  had 
overlooked,  viz.,  that  the  sides  of  the  hole  sloped  so 
much  inwards,  that  a  few  feet  further  down  I  should 
have  no  standing-room  to  work  in — a  not  uncommon 
mistake  with  in  experienced  diggers.  Before  this,  my 
first  taste  of  labour,  my  dreams  of  digging,  had  been 
entirely  golden-hued.  A  few  weeks  before,  my  hopes 
had  been  flattered  by  seeing  a  man  washing  in  a  basin 
some  eight  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  nuggets  and  gold- 
dust,  the  result  of  two  or  three  weeks'  labour.  I  was 
dazzled,  and  only  considered  the  result ;  raw  hands  and 
an  aching  back  were  altogether  left  out  in  my  calcula- 
tions. I  now  argued — if  I  am  so  done  up  with  a,  few 
hours'  work,  how  can  I  stand  several  months'  toil  ?  I  was 
so  tired  at  noon  that  I  could  scarcely  touch  my  dinner ; 
and  I  was  not  at  all  consoled  on  discovering  that  ono 
of  my  mates  had  dono  twice  as  much  work  as  I,  and 
bis  comparative  freshness  seemed  like  a  rebuke  to  me. 
The  truth  was,  that,  being  utterly  unused  to  labour,  I 
liad  begun  digging  with  an  energy  that  few  men  could 
havo  kept  up,  and  without  any  system.  I  expected 
hard  blows  would  do  it  all.  1  had  yet  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  art  even  in  tho  commonest  kind  of 
labour,  and  that  a  man  must  commence  work,  if  ho 
means  to  do  any  good,  with  an  energy  proportionate  to 
tho  strain  he  can  bear  throughout  the  day. — Kangaroo 
Land. 

T-ONDON  CHURCHES. 
Tbat  medieval  Londoners  were  a  pious  and  church- 
going  people  will  be  evident  from  the  number  of  reli- 
gious edifices  erected  within  tho  walls  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  by  tho  munificence  of  individuals. 
Tho  total  number  of  cb.uroh.es  returned  a3  within  the 
City  is  101.  If  those  which  have  been  united  with 
others  bo  subtracted,  tho  actual  number  of  Oity  churches 
will  appear  to  be  05,  and  with  tho  liberties,  74.  So 
closely  are  they  crowded,  that  within  an  area  of  ono 
mile  long  by  half  a  mile  broad,  there  are  58  churches. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cornhill  there  aro  four  or  fivo 
churches  within  a  stone's  throw  of  ono  another;  and 
in  an  area  equal  to  Grosvcnor-squaro  there  are  threo 
churches.  .Since  tho  churches  were  built,  the  popula- 
tion resident  within  tho  walls  has  decreased  considera- 
bly. The  City,  properly  so  called,  lost  during  tho  last 
teu  yesira  10,382  inhabitants,  so  that  its  population  is 
now  reduced  to  45,850  souls  to  till  tho  Cathedral  and  64 
parish  churches,  besides  chapels  of  other  denominations. 
Within  threo  hundred  yards  of  ono  another  thcro  aro 
four  churehe3 — St.  Vedlswt,  St.  Ann  and  St.  Agnes,  St. 
Mary,  and  St.  Alban's.  .liven  ten  years  ago,  when  tho 
population  wa3  one-fourth  larger  than  it  is  now,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  churches  would  accommodate  donblo 
tho  population  at  that  time,  for  there  wcro  15,000  sit- 
tings useless  ;  while  without  tho  walla  there  was  a 
population  of  33,000  for  whom  no  sittings  existed.  Tho 
decrease  of  population  and  increased  requirements  of 
commerce,  have  led  to  tho  destruction  of  several  City 
churches  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  theaccoinniodat  ion 
is  in  excess  of  tho  spiritual  wants  of  the  parishioners. 
The  Incomes  of  the  City  clergy  are  derived  from  two 
sources  :  with  regard  t«  churches  built  alter  the  lire,  tho 
income  of  each  is  fixed  at  from  200!.  to  300i.  a  year, 
which  is  not  Katole  to  b°  increased,  but  may  bo  ve- 
dhiribut.cd,  In  twenty-one'  parishes  there  exists  a 
right  to  2s.  Od.  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  all 
houses,  which  constitutes  the  second  source  of  minitl  '  i 
income. — I'osl-offce  Gv.ide  to  London. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

A  City  Missionary  was  cased  of  his  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief the  other  day  whilst  distributing  tracts  to  somo  London 

boys. 

Tho  County  of  Middlesex  has  again  carried  away  tho 
honours  at  Wimbledon.  Tho  Queen's  Prize  has  this  year 
fallen  into  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Pixlcy,  a  member  of  the  1st  Mid- 
dlesex, or  Victoria  Rifles.  . 

It  is  generally  reported,  in  circles  likely  to  be  well  informed 
upon  tho  matter,  that  there  will  be  no  further  progress  in  tho 
legal  proceedings  which  have  been  taken  against  two  of  tho 
Writers  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews." 

C'audeivers.— In  1861,  and  to  April  10th,  1862,  177  drivers 
of  hackuoy-carriages  iu  tho  metropolis  were  committed  to 
prison  for  nonpayment  to  the  proprietors  of  money  due  to 
them  from  theso  drivers — sums  ranging  from  4«.  to  42s. 

Running  the  Prayek-Book. — A  Baptist  minister,  named 
Jones,  from  London,  having  publicly  burnt  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  at  Bedford,  has  been  set  upon  by  tho  assembled 
multitude,  and  received  very  rough  treatment  before  being 
rescued  b3-  tho  police. 

The  Late  Handel  Festival. — It  is  reported  that  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  tho  erection  of  the  orchestra  and  other 
preparations  for  tho  Handel  Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
for  tl'.c  years  1857,  1359,  and  1S62,  have  exceeded  £12,000. 
T4»c  receipts  for  tho  festival  of  this  year  aro  calculated  nt 
£23,000. 

Conscience-Money.— The  sums  remitted  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  by  persons  unknown,  for  conscience'  sake, 
iu  the  coarse  of  the  financial  year  1861-62,  amounted  to£7,573. 
There  i6  another  remarkable  item  in  the  accounts  for  tho  past 
year— the  sum  of  £333  13s.  id.  was  repaid  to  tho  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  by  teachers  who  have  quitted  their 
pi  ofossions,  "  in  respect  of  the  expenses  of  their  training." 

Ax  Enlightened  British  Joby. — At  tho  Birmingham  ses- 
sions the  other  day,  Jeremiah  Tasker  was  charged  with 
having  stolen  a  saddle  and  some  harness.  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy.  Upon 
this  the  deputy-chairman  asked  the  ground  of  the  recom- 
mendation, and  the  jury  said  they  had  great  doubts  as  to  the 
prisoner  being  guilty  of  the  offence !  Prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  hard  labour. 

English  Mosaic — In  the  unsightly  spaces  above  the  win- 
dows, in  tho  facade  of  the  Exhibition  building  next  tho  Crom- 
well-road, two  cartoons  have  been  put  up— one  by  Mr.  Hook, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Sydney  Cooper — to  show  the  probable  effect 
of  highly-coloured  mosaics  on  the  external  walls  of  our  public 
buildings.  They  certainly  produce  a  fine  effect,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  test  tho  degree  to  which  their  present  appearance 
may  bo  approached,  in  actual  mosaic,  by  means  of  funds  to 
be  derived  from  a  public  subscription. 

Taxes  upon  Drinking. — The  finance  accounts  show  that 
in  the  financial  year  1861-62  the  tax  upon  spirits  produced 
£12,267,000;  upon  wine,  £1,101,475;  upon  malt  and  hops, 
£6,1!)1,156;  making  £19,563,231  in  all.  Another  £1,000,000 
may  be  added  for  the  licence  duties  upon  those  who  manu- 
facture or  sell  spirits,  wine,  and  beer.  On  tea,  coffee,  chicory, 
cocoa,  and  chocolate  the  taxation  of  tho  year  amounted  to 
£5,993,262.  Considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  public 
income  was  derived  from  taxation  upon  beverages. 

Tub  Buried  City  of  Pomi-eii. — A  letter  from  Naples,  ad- 
dressed to  a  contemporary,  states  that  the  excavations  at 
Pompeii  are  being  proceeded  with;  that  a  sum  of  £2,600 
is  annually  devoted  to  the  work,  and  that  during  la6t  year 
moro  discoveries  were  made,  and  more  treasures  revealed, 
than  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  A  new  house,  very 
rich  in  important  paintings,  a  new  lupanar  covered  with  en- 
graved inscriptions,  and  a  number  of  articles  in  bronze,  par- 
ticularly a  small  statue,  considered  the  finest  ever  found  at 
Pompeii,  are  among  the  most  recent  discoveries. 

American  Insanity. — According  to  the  present  advices, 
the  rage  against  England  had  reached  a  point  of  insanity ; 
and  it  is  also  apparent  that  in  several  quarters  the  idea  was 
again  current  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  force  on  a 
quarrel  with  this  country,  and  to  attribute  to  it  the  necessity 
lor  abandoning  the  war  against  the  South.  In  tho  shops  at 
Boston  placards  are  exhibited  with  the  announcement  "No 
English  merchandise  sold  here;"  and  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  sake  of  patriotism,  many  persons  inflict  upon  the  ladies 
of  their  family  the  compulsion  not  to  wear  anything  of  British 
manufacture. 

A  Theatre  Opened  after  Eighteen  Hundred  Years! — A 
curious  theatrical  advertisement  has  recently  appeared  at 
Naples,  announcing  that,  after  being  closed  for  the  long 
period  of  1,800  years,  tho  Pompeii  Theatre,  rebuilt  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  establishment,  will  be  opened,  with  La 
Figlia  del  Beggimento.  The  speculative  manager  adds,  in  his 
quaint  bill,  that  he  trusts  that  the  favour  and  patronage 
which  were  liberally  accorded  to  his  predecessor,  Marcus 
Quintus  Martius,  will  be  continued  to  him,  and  that  he  pur- 
poses doing  all  iu  his  power  to  equal,  and  if  possible  surpass, 
the  abilities  displayed  by  Signor  Martius  during  his  ma- 
nagement. 

The  Clerk's  Well. — Exertions  are  being  made  in  Clerken- 
vell  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  "  Clerks' 
Well,"  from  which  the  parish  takes  its  name.  The  building 
covering  the  well  is  at  present  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
the  site  has  become  a  public  nuisance.  The  associations 
connected  with  this  ancient  well  possess  considerable  in- 
terest, and  tho  poverty  of  tho  district  has  made  it  necessary 
to  seek  subscriptions  towards  tho  expense  of  its  restoration 
from  persons  resident  in  other  quarters.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  well  should  be  converted  into  a  drinking- 
lountain,  and  that  for  that  purpose  assistance  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Drinking- Fountain  Association,  and  pos- 
sibly also  from  the  Corporation  of  London. 

Emigration  to  California. — "  California,"  writes  an  emi- 
grant, "  is  the  hardest  place  I  ever  saw  for  a  stranger  to  get 
along  in.  The  majority  of  persons  have  suffered  for  a  time, 
and  I  know  of  man;?  now  hero  who  have  scarcely  done  any- 
thing since  landing,  from  three  to  six  months  ago.  I  met  a 
masou  yesterday  who  came  at  the  same  time  as  myself;  he 
has  woiked  but  a  few  days  at  his  business  since  landing,  so 
lie  has  been  ranching  (working  on  a  farm).  This  is  a  place 
where  men  have  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything.  Many  of  the 
principal  men  here  now  commenced  in  a  small  way  a  few 
years  since,  when  the  city  was  h  babe.  During  the  past 
winter  many  good  mechanics  and  others  have  filled  menial 
situations,  such  as  flunkcyisin,  pcddin;g,  4c.  Printers  are 
numerous ;  a  compositor  has  been  peddling  yeast  in  this  city 
during  the  winter.  I  could  tell  you  scores  of  cases  of  men 
with  and  without  families  who  have  scarcely  earned  a  living 
niter  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  to  get  out  here.  Yet 
California  is  still  looked  at,  from  a  distance,  through  a  golden 
telescope." 


THE  JESTER 

Remedy  for  Defective  Sight.— Eyes-in-glass. 

Latest  Sporting  Intelligence. — Maco  is  reported  to  be 
"in  spicy  condition." 

What  is  that  which  works  when  it  plays,  and  plays  when 
it  works  ? — A  fountain. 

Why  is  the  King  of  Naples  like  a  leading-article  writer  at 
this  particular  period  of  the  3'ear? — Bccauso  he  must  feel 
himself  dreadfully  at  a  loss  for  subjects. 

"  Everybody  has  his  little  foible,"  as  tho  French  gentleman 
said  to  the  judge,  who  rather  unfeelingly  investigated  the 
former's  motives  for  boiling  his  grandmother. 

I  put  outside  my  window  a  large  box,  filled  it  with  mould, 
and  sowed  it  with  seed.  What  do  you  think  came  up? 
Wheat,  barley,  or  oats  ?— No,  a  policeman,  who  ordered  me 
to  removo  it. 

A  Wafer-ing  Woman. — There  is  a  man  out  west  so  forget- 
ful of  faces,  that  his  wife  is  compelled  to  keep  a  wafer  stuck 
on  the  end  of  her  nose,  that  he  may  distinguish  her  from 
other  ladies;  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  making 
occasional  mistakes. 

A  Mrs.  Fenculey,  who  is  lecturing  on  Texas,  thinks  that, 
but  for  musqmtocs,  rattlesnakes,  moccassins,  yellow  fever, 
the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate,  the  whiskey  drinking, 
and  other  propensities  of  tho  people,  that  state  would  be 
a  desirable  place  to  live  in, 

A  VERSE  UPON  DRESS. 
A  way  to  dress,  in  the  mode  I  guess, 

Picks  a  husband's  bones  quite  clean ; 
And  poor  Mr.  Spratt  must  cry  "  No  fat  I " 

If  his  wife  will  cri-no-lene. 

An  old  man,  named  Paddleburn,  worth  £50,000,  though  he 
had  not  a  relative  in  the  world,  advertised  in  the  papers  for 
anyone  claiming  kindred  to  come  forward ;  when,  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  he  was  visited  by  no  fewer  than  six  aunts, 
fourteen  uncles,  twenty-four  nephews,  ninety-three  nieces, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  cousins. 

Paris  Street-boy's  Wit. — His  gamut  runs  pleasantly  from 
high  comedy  to.  farce.  One  day  a  funeral  was  passing. 
Among  those  who  accompanied  the  body  was  the  doctor. 
"  Ha ! "  cries  a  boy,  "  since  when  did  the  doctors  take  their 
work  home?"  Agfcive  personage,  adorned  with  eyeglass 
and  watchchain,  turns  angrily  to  another  in  a  crowd :  Little 
rascal !  You  have  dared  to  take — my  wife's  arm."  "I,  sir ! 
tear  eh  me." 

Clever  Pat.— An  Irishman  was  one  day  brought  up  before 
a  late  magistrate  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Jonas 
Brown)  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy,  and  was  thus  questioned : 
"  What  trade  are  you?"  Patr  "Sure  now,  your  honour,  I 
am  a  sailor."  Magistrate:  "You  in  the  seafaring  line?  I 
question  whether  you  have  ever  been  to  sea  in  your  life." 
Pat :  "  Sure,  now,  and  does  your  honour  think  I  came  over 
from  Ireland  in  a  waggon?"  Magistrate:  "Commit  him — 
commit  him!" 

Sweet  Novelties. — We  have  noticed  a  sweet  thing  in  para- 
sols. It  is  made  of  white  satin,  with  a  lining  of  pink  arranged 
like  the  gills  of  a  mushroom,  the  stalk  being  ivory,  so  that 
altogether  it  exhibits  a  pleasing  resemblance  to  that  elegant 
fungus.  In  bonnets  we  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  an 
exquisite  novelty.  The  front  of  the  bonnet  is  shaped  like  a 
church-window  in  the  pointed  style,  and  trimmed  at  the 
sides  with  rolls  of  muslin  to  represent  mouldings,  and  a 
dripstone  supported  on  either  side  by  a  rose  in  the  place  of 
a  corbel.  This  bonnet  is  much  worn  by  young  ladies,  and  is 
particularly  becoming  to  the  middle-aged. — Punch. 

 •  

HOME  HINTS 

To  Make  Ghtgebet.— Bruise  over  night  2  ozs.  of  common 
ginger,  and  steep  it  in  a  little  soft  water.  Boil  it  well  the 
next  morning  with  {  oz.  of  hops,  in  a  gallon  of  cold  soft  water ; 
then  strain  it  upon  2  J  lbs.  of  treacle ;  boil  it  again  in  three 
more  gallons  of  water,  then  take  out  two  quarts,  and  set  it 
to  cool ;  when  ready,  put  in  one  pennyworth  of  barm.  In 
the  hot  liquor  put  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  mixed  with  i  lb.  of  moist 
sugar ;  when  cool,  mix  the  yeasted  portion  with  it ;  cover  it 
up  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  bottle  or 
cask.   The  yeast  formed  from  it  may  be  used  for  cakes. 

Hints  to  Tradesmen. — If  a  tradesman  would  like  to  become 
a  bankrupt,  he  need  not  drink  or  gamble  away  his  money ; 
he  need  not  live  fast,  and  eat  his  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched.  Small  neglects  will  lead  to  straits,  and  poverty, 
and  ruin.  It  works  on  this  principle, — reputation  is  property, 
and  when  this  is  gone  all  is  gone ;  and  reputation  is  lost  more 
frequently  by  a  succession  of  trifling  neglects  than  by  a  single 
deed  of  downright  dishonesty,  or  by  one  act  of  outrageous 
imprudence.  In  business,  simple  forgetfulness  is  reckoned 
a  crime,  and  is  also  punished  as  such.  A  man  forgets  to  meet 
a  bill  when  it  becomes  due.  It  is  returned  with  expenses, 
and  the  dishonoured  bill  reflects  upon  the  tradesman's  trust- 
worthiness. In  the  creditor's  ledger  the  transaction  is  re- 
corded, and  it  is  there  as  a  blot  upon  his  reputation.  Another 
forgett  to  execute  an  order  within  the  time  agreed  upon.  The 
goods  are  not  sent  in,  and  offence  is  taken.  For  awhile  such 
forgetfulness  is  borne  with ;  but  a  repetition  of  small  neglects 
wears  out  the  patience,  and  custom  is  withdrawn.  Careless- 
ness eats  away  confidence ;  and  at  length  reputation  decays, 
standing  is  lost,  and  a  living  is  forfeited. — 

Mistresses  and  Servants. — Were  mistresses  better  trained 
in  the  art  of  how  to  rule,  servants  would  more  readily  be 
found  able  to  obey.  The  contradictory  and  often  absurd 
orders  given  by  young  thoughtless  mistresses  are  sufficient 
to  render  stupid  any  servant  of  moderate  ability,  and  the 
more  intelligent  young  women  can  the  less  "put  up  with" 
silliness  in  their  superiors.  Servants  are  not  slaves,  neither 
are  they  bits  of  household  machinery  to  be  driven  hither  and 
thither,  backwards  and  forwards,  at  the  caprice  of  a  mistress. 
They  are  a  class  particularly  addicted  to  imitation,  and  when 
they  are  taught  by  example  that  to  do  nothing  is  considered 
"genteel"  and  ladylike,  they  begin  to  think  that  the  less 
work  they  do,  the  nearer  they  will  approximate  to  that,  in 
their  eyes,  enviable  position.  They  are,  moreover,  fond  of 
finery,  and  when  they  see  in  other  women  a  passion  for  dress, 
they  argue,  why  should  they  not  have  a  share  of  tho  gewgaws  ? 
Have  they  not  a  right  to  spend  what  they  work  for  as  they 
please  ?  The  wisest  plan,  and  the  simplest  for  all  concerned, 
is  to  correct  their  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  fact,  now  so 
patent,  that  training  of  a  judicious  kind  is  much  wanted  by 
women  of  every  class,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform 
rightly  their  respective  duties,  in  whatever  state  of  life  or 
position  in  society  to  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  they 
may  be  called. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Royal  Trees  in  Windsor  Forest. — It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  some  of  the  queens  of  England  havo  been  in  the 
habit  of  choosing  a  fine  and  thriving  oak  or  beech  tree  in 
Windsor  Forest,  to  which  they  have  given  their  name,  which, 
with  the  date  of  the  month  or  year  of  the  selection,  is  engraved 
on  a  brass  plate,  and  screwed  socurely  to  tho  tree.  Thus,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  retired  parts  of  the  forest, 
Queen  Anne's  oak  may  be  seen ;  the  oak  of  the  Consort  of 
George  II.,  Queen  Caroline;  the  oak  of  Queen  Charlotte; 
the  oak  of  Queen  Adelaide ;  as  well  as  that  of  her  present 
Majesty.   Thoj'  havo  all  scats  around  them. 

The  Word  "Yankee."— The  only  good  derivation  of  tho 
word  "Yankee"  is  given  by  Knickerbocker,  who,  afternoticing 
the  extraordinary  volubility  of  tongue  with  w  hich  the  first 
settlers  were  gifted,  says : — "  Tho  simple  aborigines  of  tho 
land  for  awhile  contemplated  these  strange  folk  in  uttor 
astonishment ;  but  discovering  that  they  wielded  harmless, 
though  noisy  weapons,  and  were  a  lively,  ingenious,  and 
good-humoured  race  of  men,  they  became  very  friendly  and 
sociable,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Yanokies,  which,  mtho 
Massachusett  language,  signifies  tilentmen — a  waggish  appel- 
lation, since  shortened  into  tho  familiar  epithet  of  Yankoo, 
which  they  retain  unto  the  present  day." 

Round  Robin.— It  was  customary  among  tho  ancients  to 
write  names,  whether  of  the  gods  or  of  their  friends,  in  a 
circle,  that  none  might  tako  offence  at  seeing  another's  name 
preferred  to  his  own.  The  Cordeliers  have  formerly  been 
known  to  have  paid  the  same  attention  to  delicacy,  and  when 
a  Pope  has  demanded  the  names  of  some  priests  of  their  order, 
that  one  might  be  raised  to  the  purple,  they  have  sent  thoso 
names  written  circularly,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  re- 
commend one  more  than  another.  The  race  of  sailors  are 
the  only  people  who  preserve  this  very  ancient  custom  in 
its  purity;  for  when  any  remonstrance  is  on  foot  among 
them,  they  sign  it  in  a  circle,  and  call  it  a  round-robin. 

Travelling  in  the  Olden  Time. — In  the  year  1672,  when 
throughout  the  kingdom  only  six  stage-coaches  were  con- 
stantly going,  a  pamphlet  was  written  by  one  John  Cresset, 
of  the  Charter  House,  for  their  suppression,  and  among  tho 
many  grave  reasons  given  against  their  continuance  is  tho 
following : — "  These  stage-coaches  make  gentlemen  come  to 
London  upon  every  small  occasion,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  do  but  upon  urgent  necessity;  nay,  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  passage  makes  their  wives  often  come  up,  who, 
rather  than  come  such  long  journeys  on  horseback,  would 
stay  at  home.  Here,  when  they  come  to  town,  they  must 
presently  be  in  the  mode,  get  fine  clothes,  go  to  plays  and 
treats,  and  by  these  means  get  such  habits  of  idleness,  and 
love  of  pleasure,  that  they  are  uneasy  ever  afterwards." 
What  would  the  gentleman  have  said  to  railways  ? 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

The  first  newspaper  was  published  at  Venice,  and  called  a 
Gazette,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  suggests  from  the  name  of  a  magpie 
or  chatterer,  but  more  probably  from  the  farthing  coin  which 
was  the  price  of  it. 

The  Egyptian  Carpenter.— In  carpentry  the  Egyptians 
of  old  greatly  excelled ;  their  mode  of  joining  boards  toge- 
ther is  worthy  of  remark,  combining,  as  it  did,  strength  and 
neatness.  When  two  boards  are  joined  together  on  edge  by 
our  modern  carpenters,  they  frequently  insert  small  round 
pins  into  corresponding  parts  of  the  edges,  and  then  apply 
them  together.  The  Egyptian  carpenter  was  not  content 
with  this  precaution,  and  having  used  flat  pins  for  this  pur- 
pose, about  two  inches  in  breadth,  he  secured  these  again, 
after  the  boards  had  been  applied  to  each  other,  by  round 
pins  driven  vertically  through  the  boards  and  into  each  of 
the  fiat  pins.  Thus  the  possibility  of  the  joint  opening  was 
effectually  prevented.  The  saw,  the  chisel,  the  hatehet,  the 
adze,  and  the  drill  were  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  of  the 
time  of  Moses,  as  were  the  processes  of  veneering  and  dove- 
tailing. There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  6,300  years  ago  tho 
glue-pot  was  in  requisition  in  the  workshops  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes. 

Length  of  Life  among  the  Ancients. — Pliny  tells  us  that 
Epigenes,  a  writer  learned  in  Chaldean  science,  assigned, 
upon  astrological  grounds,  112  years  as  the  extreme  limit  of 
human  life.  Berosus,  the  Babylonian,  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  art  of  astrology  into  Greece,  is  said  to  havo 
placed  the  limit  at  116  years.  Pliny's  account  of  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Egyptian  astrologers  Petosiris  and  Necepsoupon 
the  same  subject  is  not  very  clear ;  but  .it  w  ould  seem  that, 
according  to  their  system,  124  years  was  consideredapossiblo 
age  in  some  cases.  Salmasius  mentions  120  years  as  the 
limit,  which  resulted  from  certain  abstruse  calculations  of 
the  Grseco-Egyptian  astrological  school.  The  old  Egyptians, 
however,  seem  to  have  assigned  a  limit  to  human  hfe  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  these.  In  several  Egyptian  documents, 
of  various  degrees  of  antiquity,  we  find  110  years  of  life  men- 
tioned in  a  way  which  leads  us  to  think  that  they  considered 
this  number  the  ultimatum,  which,  if  a  man  attained,  ho 
might  be  considered  as  fortunate  and  favoured  by  the  gods, 
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GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Let  us  remember,  our  spiritual  birth  obliges  us  to  lead  a 

spiritual  life. 

Nothing  is  so  rare  as  acknowledging  sincerely  that  wo 
deserve  what  we  suffer. 

Man  is  not  accountable  for  the  lightness  of  his  convic- 
tions, only  for  their  uprightness. 

We  commence  by  being  in  love  with  our  own  thoughts, 
and  follow  by  seeking  to  make  others  worship  them. 

It  is  easier  to  dispense  with  riches  when  they  are  not 
needed,  than  to  attach  ourselves  to  them  when  we  possess 
them. 

It  is  wonderfully  easy  to  be  a  good  boy  and  a  man,  if  you 
have  no  passions  to  tear  you— no  appetites  to  !?ad  you 

astray. 

It  is  necessary  for  man  not  to  love  what  ho  ought  not  to 
love,  to  love  what  he  ought  to  love,  to  love  no  more  than  ho 
ought  to  love,  and  to  love  as  much  as  he  is  obliged  to  love. 

Vain  Regret. — All  men  might  be  better  reconciled  to  their 
fate  if  they  would  recollect  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  mis- 
fortune at  which  we  ought  nevor  to  repine — that  which  wo 
can,  and  that  which  we  cannot  remedy;  regret  being  in  tho 
former  case  unnecessary,  in  tho  latter  unavailing. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

CVl'Mlf.D  LOVE. 

Ivanred  when  Bernard  Oswald  quitted 

oppressed  him  ;  sad  forebodings  over- 
nind  ;  and  only  duty — the  pole-star  of 
>uro  and  clear  above  hi <  path. 

he  decided,  "  my  solemn  duty  to  nave 
ler  from  tho  strange  and  terrible  fate 
i  liim.  I  believe  I  have  done  right  in 
the  present  in  that  house,  though  they 
ve  in  their  determination  that  he  should 
he  is  safer  there,  perhaps,  than  else- 


hey  believe  that  neither  time  nOT  distance 
■  against  the  vengeance  which  threatens 
i  said,  "  I  cannot  believe  hut  that  TtMlin 

■cater  SWBlfty  than  thi  i  country  or  the 


Continent.  India  is  so  distant,  and  its  interests  ore  so 
distinct  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
nothing  will  conviuco  nie  but  that,  if  I  can  once  convey 
him  to  my  heme — yes,  it  is  my  home,  after  all-  I  shall 
save  him.  That  thought  will  repay  every  danger  :md 
every  disappointment.  If  I  can  only  soothe  the  du- 
'  lining  days  of  a  father  thus  miraculously  restored  to 
me,  it  will  indeed  repay  my  voyage  to  England,  and 
compensato  for  tho  discovery  that,  in  coming  here,  I 
havo  lost  the  only  chance  I  had  of  seeing  my  beloved 
benefactor  for  tfio  last  time." 

The  memory  of  Colonel  Ileartlaw  always  awoke  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  painful  and  melancholy 
reflections  ;  but  there  ever  mingled  with  these  other 
thoughts  to  which  he  clung  with  passionate  earnestness. 

They  recurred  to  him  at  this  moment;  and  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  melancholy  overspread  his  face. 

"  If  I  return  to  India,"  ho  reflected,  "  I  must  return 
at  once.  That  is  the  only  condition  on  which  I  cun 
hor,o  to  effect  the  object  which  prompts  this  step  ;  and 

if  I  once  leave  England   Oh,  Violet,  Violet!  what 

st  range  fate  is  this,  which  has  only  brought  us  together 
to  show  that  our  union  is  impossible?  What  cruel 
fate  is  it  which  only  adds  link  after  link  to  tho  chains 
which  drag  us  from  ooch  other's  side  ?  From  the  first 
moment  of  peril  in  which  I  gazed  upon  that  face,  I 


knew  that  it  was  my  destiny ;  and  from  that,  moment 
every  struggle  has  only  curried  mc  further  and  further 
from  the  bright  ntar  lining  on  my  gaze  through  tho 
troubled  waters  of  life." 

While  indulging  in  these  reflections,  tho  young  man 
had  almost  unconsciously  directed  his  steps  toward  tho 
Simmer  establishment  at  Camden  Town. 

Since  the  night  of  the  party,  when  Miss  Perdita  had 
confessed  her  complicity  in  tho  flight  of  Violet,  ho 
scarcely  permitted  a  day  to  pass— absorbing  as  Were 
tho  other  interests  which  engaged  him— without  call- 
ing on  the  kind  but  staid  bisters,  to  ask  for  news  of  tho 
fugitive. 

Though  each  day  added  to  tho  mystery,  which  sur- 
rounded that  event,  he  lived  in  the  ever-springing  hope 
tliat  news  would  reach  them  upon  which  he  could  act, 
or  that  Violet  might  be  moved  to  return. 

And  now  his  anxiety  on  this  subject  was  stronger 
than  over.  His  stay  in  England  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  havo  been  prolonged  indefinitely, 
was  now  suddenly  cut  short.  Tho  voico  of  duty  called 
on  him  to  mako  arrangements  for  his  immediate  de- 
parture; and  yot  ho  could  not — ho  owned  to  himself 
that  ho  could  not — tear  himself  from  this  country  with- 
out one  more  interview — without  flinging  himself  at 
Violet's  feet— without  confessing  the  deep,  the  pas- 


"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


eionato  lovo  which  filled  Ids  heart— without_sn.wiff.ynig 
himself  whether  or  not  sho  was  indeed  indifferent 
to  him,  or  what  was  the  natuvo  of  that  influence 
under  which  sho  had  evidently  acted  when  they  last 

mit  was  with  a  faco  white  with  emotion,  therefore, 
that  ho  entered  the  drawing-room  in  which  the  sisters 
received  him.  Pcrdlta  sat  at  the  pianoforte,  and  he 
entreated  her  to  resume  the  piece  sho  was  playing;  ana 
she  glad  of  any  excuse  for  avoiding  a  subject  singularly 
painful  to  her,  availed  herself  of  the  privilege 

Bernard  seated  himself  near  Jocasta,  who  was 
eagaged  in  a  wonderful  piece  of  needle-work,  which  nad 
occupied  her  leisure  any  timo  these  twenty  years. 

"  You  have  hoard  nothing?"  he  said,  when  the  pre- 
liminaries of  conversation  wcro  oyer. 

"  Nothing— absolutely  nothing,'  replied  Jocasta. 

The  fingers  of  Perdita  touched  a  false  note. 

Jocasta  looked  up  sharply.  . 

"  I  had  hoped  that  somo  friend,  soino  neighbour, 
might  have  encountered  Miss  Heartlaw,  and  that  thus 
BOme  clue,  however  faint,  might  havo  been  gamed 

"  Yes,"  cried  Jocasta,  "oh,  yes;  it  was  indeed  to  be 
hoped  ;  but  " 

Another  false  note ! 

"  You  play  very  carelessly,  dear,  said  Jocasta,  with 
combined  affection  and  severity  ;  "  perhaps  you  had 
batter  desist  for  a  few  moments. ' 

Perdita  obeyed.  She  rose;  she  passed  trembling 
across  the  room,  tho  little  ringlets  about  her  face 
quivering  with  emotion,  and,  seating  herseU  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  window-curtains,  she  strovo,  but  in  vain, 
to  nerve  herself  to  take  part  iu  the  conversation. 

,:  It  has  become  more  important  to  me  than  ever  to 
find  her  address,"  resumed  Bernard;  "circumstances 
unexpected,  but  most  imperative,  obligo  me  to  quit 
England  at  once."  ,. 

"  At  once!"  shrieked,  rather  than  exclaimed  Ferdita. 

He  looked  toward  her.  Every  trace  of  colour  had 
died  from  her  cheeks,  and  her  hands  were  tremolmg. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  noting  these  symptoms  with  some 
surprise,  "  and  1  will  not  conceal  from  you— why  should 
I,  since  your  own  sagacity  has  already  detected  the 
truth  ?— that  in  doing  so  without  again  seeing  Miss 
Heartlaw,  I  shall  experience  a  life-long  sorrow. 

Perdita  trembled  violently, 

"  Whatever  it  may  be  in  my  power— or  that  oi  my 
sister,"  said  Jocasta,  "  to  do  in  this  matter,  shall  be 
done.  But  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  am  not  san- 
guiue  of  success.  Obviously,  Violet  was  actuated  by  no 
'common  motive  in  quitting  this  house,  and  it  is 
probable  she  will  take  every  means  of  concealing  her 
retreat  from  us,  well  knowing  that  if  she  is  discovered, 
we  should  at  once  urge  her  to  return. 

"  "Will — will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Bernard,  said 
Perdita,  rising  with  difficulty  and  clinging  to  a  table 
for  support,  "if  I  retire  ?    The  room  is  warm. 

And  staggering  rather  than  walking,  she  quitted  the 

aP'a<ri  U°ust  Miss  Perdita  is  not  ill?"  cried  Bernard. 

"  No— oh,  no  !"  replied  Jocasta,  "  she  is  m  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health."  , 

She  mi^ht  have  been ;  but  as  sho  stood  m  tho  little 
conservatory,  clinging  to  the  base  of  its  central  statue, 
she  did  not  look  robust.  The  face  of  the  statue  itself 
was  not  whiter  than  hers  ;  and  she  still  trembled. 

"  Why,  why  did  I  give  her  that  promise?  she 
eiacuhted;  "'it  is  torture,  day  after  day,  to  hear  his 
passionate  yraraing  for  tho  dear  child,  and  to  know 
all  the  timc'fhat  a  word  of  mine  could  bring  him  to  her 
side.  And  now  he  is  going— going  perhaps  for  ever . 
—a  spasm  seemed  to  seize  her  heart  at  theso  words— 
,c  and  she  may  never  see  him  more ;  and  yet  A  dared 
not  tell.  I  should  despise  myself,  loathe  mysolf,  it  I 
should  break  my  word  ;  and  yet  it  seems  as  if,  in  keep- 
ing it,  I  was  destroying  the  happiness  oi  both  tor 
ever." 

Poor  Perdita ! 

To  her  pure  and  sensitive  nature  deceit  was  torture ; 
and  to  witness  anxiety  which  she  had  the  power  to 
relieve  was  to  endure  positive  agony.  But  this  was 
not  all.  There  was  another  cause  for  tho  sudden 
emotion  which  had  overpowered  her.  The  gentle  heart 
of  the  woman  had  recognised  in  Bernard  Oswald  its 
ideal ;  at  the  first  glance  of  his  eye,  the  first  accents  of 
hi3  voice,  she  had  experienced  emotions  which  sue 
could  not  misinterpret;  but  which,  alas!  she  knew  from 
tho  first  to  bo  bopeies^,  utterly  hopeless! 

Oh  those  odd,  quaint,  old-fashioned,  tender-hearted 
women!  how  sad  is  their  lot,  how  truly  aro  they  objects 
of  commiseration!  Was  Perdita  less  susceptible, 
beeauso  premature  glasses  crossed  the  bridge  oi  her 
slender  ncse  ?  Was  her  heart  dead  to  tho  warm 
impulses  of  love,  because  tho  garment  that  covered  it 
was  strange  in  cut  ?  Or  think  yen  that  the  thank- 
less task  to  which  she  sacrificed  tho  bloom  of  her 
youth,  had  crushed  out  the  passions  or  tho  affections 
which  should  have  animated  her  bosom  r  ■  • 

Not  so :  Perdita  loved— silently,  but  truly  loved ;  and 
the  object  of  her  devotion,  of  her  idola'.ovy,  was  the 
youth  who,  unconscious  of  her  tortures,  bre.ilh.cd  in  her 
lie  iriii"  his  lamentations  for  the  lost  Violet ! 

No  wonder  she  touched  tho  false  note  in  tho  music, 
when  her  car  was  filled  with  a  voice  more  musical  to 
her  than  any  strain  of  genius ;  no  man-el  that  sue 
trembled  and  turned  ghastly  pale  when  every  word  of 
Violet  seat  a  dagger  into  her  quivering  heart ! 


Yet  Perdita  would  havo^  died  rather  than  havo  re- 
vealed this  secret  to  any  living  soul. 

Day  after  day  sho  had  to  endure  what  sno  had  just 
endured ;  but  sho  boro  it— sho  bore  it  like  a  martyr,  and 
made  no  sign  of  the  great  agony  which  raged  withm 
her  And  now,  all  her  thought,  all  her  consideration 
was  for  Violet  and  for  Bernard.  If  she  could  have 
treated  her  word  or  her  friendship  for  tho  poor  I  lower- 
Girl  so  lightly  as  to  havo  revealed  the  truth  even  for 
tho  best,  sho  could  havo  been  comparatively  happy; 
but  she  dared  not.  Sho  was  an  old-fashioned  porson, 
and  had  old-fashioned  virtues.  Sho  respected  a  pro- 
mise as  SU  oath ;  she  could  not  conceive  of  violated 
truth,  and  a  broken  confidence  would  havo  rankled  liko 
a  broken  arrow  in  her  heart  till  death. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  Perdita  was  a  very  old-fashioned 
and  common-placo  person  iudeed.  She  was  only  strong 
in  feeling  and  principle  :  nothing  more. 

And  that  strength  was  sorely  tried  on  this  evening. 
From  her  retreat  "in  the  little  conservatory  she  heard  the 
door  of  tho  drawing-room  open,  as  Bernard  came  forth. 
She  had  learned  his  footstep  as  one  learns  a  tune ;  and 
as  she  listened  he  spoke. 

"Goodnight,"  he  said;  "you  will  give  my  best  re- 
spects to  Miss  Perdita,  and  should  anything  trauspire— 
should  you  learn  any  news  of— of  Violet,  however  small, 
however  unimportant,  you  w-ill— I  know  and  trust  that 
you  will— let  me  know,  and  without  delay.  I  shall  hold 
it  a  favour  which  it  will  bo  the  labour  of  my  lifo  to  re- 
pjvy  " 

She  heard  him— the  poor,  trembling  woman,  with  the 
hands  so  tightly  pressed  over  her  fluttering  heart- 
heard  him,  and  sickened  at  his  words. 

"I  will  be  sure  to  let  you  know,"  said  Jocasta;  I 
or  my  sister  Perdita,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time." 

"Ah,  I  am  sure  Miss  Perdita  will,"  he  answered,  "for 
I  am  quick  to  notice,  and  I  havo  seen  — — " 

("What?  oh,  what?"  demanded  tho  wild  heart  of 
the  scared  listener,  as  he  paused ;  "  what  had  he  seen  ?) 

«  that  sho  loves  her  very  dearly— like  a  sister, 

indeed."  .  . 

(That  all  ?  The  fluttering  heart  dropped  like  a  stone. 
And  this  man  thought  himself  quick  to  see !) 

"  You  arc  not  deceived,"  replied  Miss  Srnmjpr;  a 
very  perfect  affection  exists  between  them,  dating  from 
old  school-times,  when  they  were  girls  together;  though 
indeed,  Violet  is  little  more  now." 

(Sho  did  not  mean  to  wound— tho  listener  knew  that 
well  enough  ;  but  why  that  thrust  ?  There  was  but  one 
year  Between  Perdita  and  Violet— one  little  year,  but 
she  was  a  girl  no  longer !) 

"Well,"  said  Bernard,  "you  will  remember  mo  to 
her,  as  I  have  said :  and  pray  thank  her  from  me  for  all 
her  kindness— to  Violet,  and  tell  her  that  I  shall  never 
forget  her  goodness,  though,  perhaps,  we  may  never 
meet  again."  . 

(Never  again!  There  was  a  gasp,  a  sob,  and  m  the 
dim  light  of  the  conservatory  a  tremulous  figure  had 
sunk  insensibly  to  the  ground.  But  ho  know  nothing 
of  this— he  who  pressed  the  thin,  white  hand  of  the 
schoolmistress,  and  raised  his  hat,  and  passed  down  the 
flight  of  steps,  and  was  gone. 

'"  A  couple  of  good,  genial,  kindly  souls,"  thought  Ber- 
nard, as  he  left  the  house ;  "  but  I  wonder  why  the  one 
in  glasses  was  so  nervous  to-night  ?  She's  not  a  bad 
nose.    Perdita!    Odd  name!" 

And  the  memory  of  the  woman  whose  heart  was 
breaking  in  her  hidden  love  for  him  passed  away  as  the 
image  passes  from  tho  sand. 

Camden  Town  being  a  somewhat  remote  suburb,  the 
young  man  at  once  devoted  all  his  thoughts  to  obtaining 
a  calfto  convey  him  back  into  London.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  after  half-an -hour's  ride,  he  was  meditating 
where  he  should  tell  the  driver  to  stop,  when,  chancing 
to  look  up,  ho  encountered  a  face  familiar  to  him. 
It  was  that  of  Aurolia  Wyldo. 

The  sight  of  this  girl— young  and  beautiful  as  she 
was— hact  always,  since  the  first  day  on  which  they  had 
met,  filled  him,  and  not  unnaturally,  with  uneasiness. 
And  on  this  occasion  the  feeling  was  the  more  strongly 
aroused  from  a  circumstance  of  a  very  trifling  nature. 
It  wa3  simplv  this— that  on  meeting  his  gaze,  she  hastily 
averted  her"  head,  and  hurried  on  in  tho  path  she  had 
taken.  . 
"  Stop!"  cried  Bernard  to  tho  driver. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  had  alighted,  paid  his  fare,  and 
was  following  at  a  considerable  distanco  the  tall  figure 
of  the  elegant  girl.  *  l  r,, 

"  Why  did  sho  regard  me  with  that  startled  took  f 
he  asked  himself  again  and  again. 

It  was  the  only  pretext  or  motive  ho  could  assign, 
even  to  himself,  for  the  course  he  was  talcing.  But  we 
all  act  on  impulses  at  some  timo  or  other;  and  those 
are  not  always  the  least  important  steps  for  whicn  we 
can  hardly  assign  a  reason. 
After  a  short  time,  a  reason  in  this  case  presented 

ll  "By  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  "she  has  turned  into 
tho  street  in  which  old  Gratchett  lives!  And  it  was 
from  him,  when  she  was  staying  at  llichmond,  that  she 
obtained  tho  poison  with  which  she  would,  m  her  mad, 
jealous  rage,  have  put  an  end  to  Violet's  existence . 

Yes;  she  had  turned  into  that  street,  and  had  dis- 
appeared. Was  sho  at  Gratchett's  house?  and  it  so, 
for  what  purpose  ?  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  oyer 
the  brow  of  tho  young  man  as  he  asked  himself  this 
question. 


"  At  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  T  will  wait,  and  watch  the 

result," 


RU1D. 

With  theso  words,  ho  stepped  into  the  shadow  of  a 
doorway  opposite  that  on  which  was  inscribed  the  namo 
"  Gratchett," 


CHAPTEH,  XLIX. 

A  FORTUNE  AXiJ  A.  HUSBAND  ! 

What  Violet  had  stated  to  young  Gratchett  was  strictly 
tho  fact.  She  had  resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  situa- 
tion as  governess,  either  in  a  private  family,  or  in  somo 
ladies'  school  renioto  from  London,  and  whero  thcro 
would  consequently  bo  but  little  chanco  of  encountering 
those  whom  sho  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

With  this  view  she  had  consulted  the  morning  papers, 
and  having  selected  several  addresses  of  persons  adver- 
tising for' governesses,  sho  devoted  tho  day  to  waiting 
upon  them. 

What  a  day  that  was ! 

What  utter  disgust  and  weariness  of  life  it  produced 
in  her ! 

Prepared  to  render  efficient  and  conscientious  services 
in  return  for  a  homo  and  a  small  pittance,  she  expected 
to  bo  received  by  those  who  needed  her  services  at  least 
with  decency,  it  not  with  consideration.  But  she  was 
soon  undeceived.  She  had  ventured  into  those  half- 
bred  circles,  among  tho  "  genteel"  people  who  apo  gen- 
tility, and  sho  soon  found  herself  treated  as  that  class 
can  alono  treat  thoso  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  among 
them.  They  snubbed  her  for  her  beauty,  derided  her 
accomplishments,  tortured  her  with  questions  about  her 
private  affairs,  and  then  either  offered  her  terms  which 
were  in  themselves  an  insult,  or  repulsed  her  with  vir- 
tuous indignation. 

At  length,  after  a  weary  round,  and  after  quitting  a 
house  in  which  they  expected  a  governess  to  give  a  pre- 
mium for  the  privilege  of  being  tortured  byfivo  hideous 
little  monsters,  who  slyly  pinched  her  arms  as  she  satin 
the  mother's  presence,  Violet  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ; 
then,  her  weakness  relieved,  the  latent  pride  of  her  na- 
ture came  to  her  relief. 

"No,"  sho  exclaimed,  half-aloud,  drawing  herself 
proudly  up ;  "  I  will  seek  no  further.  I  will  not  grovel  . 
merely  to  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  respectability. 
I  will  forget  that  I  have  ever  moved  in  society 
higher  than  that  of  my  gipsy-mother.  My  dear,  dear 
benefactor  found  mo  selling  flowers  in  tho  streets.  It 
is  not  a  dignified,  but  it  is  an  honest  calling ;  aye,  and 
it  is  an  independent  one.  Rather  than  I  will  sell  myself 
to  slavery,  body  and  soul,  lot  the  sake  of  "respectabi- 
lity," I  w;ill  descend  at  once  to  the  streets— I  will  becomo 
again  a  Flower-Girl !" 

Gentle  and  sensitive  as  she  was  by  nature,  tnero  was 
yet  strength  of  character  in  Violet;  and  having  conic 
to  this  resolve,  sho  would  not  permit  herself  to  be  turned 
from  it. 

"  A  humble  garret,  obscure,  but  neat  and  clean,  she 
said ;  "  a  few  garments,  which  will  protect  mo  alike 
from  sun  and  rain— the  cost  of  these  will  be  small  indeed ; 
and,  turning  mv  back  upon  tho  '  world,'  with  which  I 
have  done,  I  shall  both  gain  tho  seclusion  I  seek— since 
no  one  will  recognise  me  in  that  garb— and  shall  be 
gaining  tho  bread  of  independence.' 

Thus  resolved,  she  bent  her  steps  toward  the  house  in 
which  she  had  taken  temporary  lodgings,  wearied  with 
exertion,  but  lighter  in  heart  than  she  had  been 
throughout  the  day.  ... 

Gratchett'^  house  looked  gloomy  and  uninviting 
enough.  ,   .  , 

No  lights  gleamed  in  the  windows;  and,  for  tho 
moment,  Violet  feared  either  that  the  inmates  had 
retired  to  rest,  or  were  absent.  She,  however,  raised 
her  hand  to  knock  at  the  door,  when,  to  her  surprise,  it 
opened  apparently  of  its  own  accord.  _  . 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated  about  stepping  into  the 
dark  passage ;  then,  shaking  off  all  fear,  she  walked 

smartly  in.  ,     ,. ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  i 

As  she  did  so,  the  dear  closed  softly  behind  her,  and 
she  w-as  iu  total  darkness. 

"Who  is  at' the  door?"  she  said  promptly;  13  it 
you,  Mrs.  Gratchett  ?"  , 

"  No,"  replied  a  subdued  voice ;  itj  is  1,  JMiss 
Violet ;  I've  been  waiting  to  speak  to  you."      _  _ 

With  these  words,  the  door  of  the  olhcc  opening  into 
the  passage  was  pushed  ajar,  and  a  ray  of  light  stream- 
ing into  the  passage,  fell  upon  the  hideous  features  of 
Tiv  Gratchett. 

Violet  started  back  in  some  alarm. 
"  May  I  trouble  you  to  walk  into  my  office,  eh  ? 
said  the  man,  in  a  soft,  lubricating  voice;  '  wont 
detain  you  a  moment." 
"  You  must  excuse  m-\"  cried  Violet :    another  time, 

sir,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy;  but  " 

"  There's  no  time  like  tho  present,  eh  ?  he  replied, 
taking  up  a  position  in  the  narrow  passage,  so  that  bis 
hut'O  carcase  became  a  barricade;  "  particularly  in 
bn!  iacss,  and  this  is  a  natter  of  business,  and  nothing 
else.  Quite  a  matter  of  business,  eh  ?  Thank  you.  _ 
Yieldin"  to  the  man's  pressure,  rather  than  to  Ins 
wish,  Violet  walked  proudly  and  haughtily  into  the 

°  "Thank  you,"  he  repeated,  and  gently  closed  the 

d°"Now,  sir,"  said  Violet,  haughtily,  "pray  what  is 
your  pleasure  ?" 
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He  lifted  a  huge  pile  of  ledgers  from  the  only  chair — 
and  the  ease  with  which  ha  lifted  them  showed  the 
great  strength  of  that  ogly  body — and,  having  Landed 
the  chair  to  Violet,  he  bounded  on  to  the  high  office 
stool,  and  patting  the  gas  so  that  hi3  face  was  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  light  tea  fully  upon  that  of  Violet,  he 
swung  his  legs,  and  commenced : — • 

Von  Trill,  I  daresay,  think  me  very  impertinent, 
c-h  ?''  he  said,  "  in  meddling  with  your  affairs,  but  I 
have  been  thinking  all  day  upon  what  yon  told  me  this 
morning — 1  Ye  thought  over  every  word  of  it,  eh  ?" 

He  paused,  bet  Violet  did  not  reply. 

"  Yon  to'd  me,"  he  rcsuraed,  "that  yon  were  going 
to  seek  for  a  situation  as  a  governess,  ch  ?  You  said 
so,  and  I  did'nt  like  to  discourage  yon  then;  but  I 
knew  what  would  be  the  result ;  I  know  what  is  the 
result — yoa  haven't  get  the  situation,  have  yon,  eh  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  she  answered,  proudly, "  I  have  not.  But 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  see  " 

"  What  that  is  to  me,  eh  ?  I  thought  so.  I  knew 
you'd  say  so;  but  you're  wrong.  It's  everything  .to 
me — everything.  I'll  tell  yoa  how.  When  you  :.ent 
out  this  morning,  I  said  to  myself, '  Pocr  girl !  gone  out 
to  be  a  governess — all  snub,  no  pay,  eh  ?  Such  a  pretty 
girl,  too;  such  sweet  blue  eyes;  such  gold,  pure  gold, 
trailing  above  them;  Each  a  sweet  rose-bad  of  a 
month  " 

Pray  spare  me,  sir,  the  enumeration  of  my  sup- 
posed charms,"  said  Violet,  haughtily. 

" I  wa3  only  repeating  what  I  thought  to  myself,  as 
I  sat  here,  eh  ' 

"  Thank  yoa;  I  am  not  curiou3  about  your  thoughts — 
pray  come  to  the  business  of  which  you  spoke." 

She  threw  herself  back,  as  she  said  this,  with  an  air 


I  could  ha vi 
of  this.'  Thai 


he  continued,  "  to  sum  it  ail  up  in  a 
id  to  myself, '  It's  a  thousand  shamc3 
jitie3 ;  and  if  she'd  only  confided  in  me, 
put  her  up  to  a  game  worth  twenty 
t  s  what  I  said  to  myself,  you  under- 


The  fact  is,"  he  resumed,  "this  is  a  little  place, 
una  office  of  mine;  but  there's  a  d'al  of  btuines3  done 
in  it,  and  with  parties  yon  woalda't  thick  of.  Many  a 
fortune's  been  ma  le  in  this  room,  and  many  a  one's 
been  lost  in  it.  Those  ledgers  represent  thousands 
upon  thousands,  and  those  boics  of  deeds,  marked 
*  Fiimer '  and  '  Jcx  '  *nd  (  Jool  '  nrd  " 

Eacuae  me,"  interrupted  Violet,  "but  this  can 
hardly  affect  mc,  as  I  am  not  a  Fipper,  or  a  Jex,  or  a 
Jool,  and  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  those  per- 
sous." 

She  said  this  so  quietly  that  Young  Gratchett  felt 
himself  completely  at  fault.  Ho  was  not  generally 
wanting  in  words;  bnt  it  seemed  to  him  that  on  this 
occasion  the  words  only  carried  him  further  and  farther 
from  the  point,  as  the  tide  carries  a  boat  out  to  sea. 

"  No,  of  course  not."  he  resumed  with  a  clieht  cou~h  ■ 
•  bat  1  meant  to  show  you  that  I  have  it  iu  my  power 
to  make  the  fortune*  of  those  who  confide  in  me,  and 
tl.it  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  should  have  the  greatest 

^  li  Yoa  are  Terr  kind,"  said  Violet;  "and  pray  what  is 
the  price  at  which  you  maiafjcture  the  fortunes  cf 

"  The  price — well,  it  raric3 ;  but  in  your  ca«e,  I  con- 

"And  why  in  my  caae,  particularly  ?"  sho  asked, 

"It" 'to*  wiH  allow  ei*,  I  will  explain.    Yon  cau 


iort  : — An  <>M  m.ieraan 
a  very  un.  ■  •  .  1  atnto, 
ntc  yon,  ml  the  con- 

a  scoundrel  " 

he  nearly  toppled  off  the 


>n  who  U  a  scoundrel,"  he  repeated,  "  i.i 
the  entire  .advantage  of  it.    Now,  why  is 

itretched  forward  at  the  peril  of  his  equili- 

rxuae  no  one  comes  forward  as  a  claimant 

tat  what  I  do  not  understand  ia,  why  you 
troubled  me  with  this  narrative.  You 
t  suppose  that  (  am  coming  forward  a.3  the 
he  property  r 

the  question  shortly  and  slarply- 
A  do  you  take  tas,  lot's"  she  exclaimed, 
Why,  fyr  a  very  cleverand  sensible,  at  well 

!  J'. 

kf  a  scoundrel.   I  know  it,  I 
ige  of  yTtrr  position  to  abu3c 1 


<:  Not  so  much  by  what  you  have  done,  as  by  what  you 
are  prepared  to  do,"  replied  Violet. 

"  And  why  not  ?  The  man  is  a  thief,  a  forger :  he  is 
gorging  himself  with  the  property  of  another,  and  I.  am 
only  proposing  to  snatch  the  prize  from  his  grasp  and  to 
hand  it  to  yoa.  The  fact  is,  that  an  heiress  must  be 
found  for  this  property — why  not  you,  as  well  as 
another  ?    Sir  Jasper  " 

"  Sir  Jasper  j"  ejaculated  Violet. 

"  Did  I  mention  that  name.  It  was  a  mere  slip  of  the 
tongue  ;  my  thoughts  had  wandered  to  something-  else. 
The  fact  is,  Miss  Violet,  I'm  distracted — I've  thought 
over  this  matter  of  winning  you  the  fortune,  until  I 
don't  know  what  I  say." 

"  One  word,  and  but  one  more,"  said  Violet,  rising. 
"  Suppose  that  I  consented  to  what  you  ask — suppose 
the  fortuae  won  by  me,  what  is  the  return  you  would 
ask  for  your  services  i" 

"  That  which  I  should  hope  your  gratitude,  if  not  a 
stronger  feeling,  would  move  vgu  to  bestow.  In  a 
word,  Miss  Violet,  I  love  you — passionately,  devotedly 
love  you ;  aud  in  offering  you  this  fortune,  1  only  hum- 
bly, abjectly  entreat  you  to  bestow  on  me  your  hand." 

lie  came  down  from  the  high  stool  with  a  clatter, 
and  fell  at  her  feet  in  such  an  odd  and  awkward  fashion, 
that  annoyed,  alarmed  as  she  was,  she  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  laughter. 

,;  Sir  I"  she  ezelaimed,  drawing  away  a  hand  at  which 
he  had  snatched,  "  I  entreat  that  you  wiil  resume  the 
position  in  which  alone  I  can  consent  to  transact '  busi- 
ness' with  you." 

"  I  will  not  rise  until  you  raise  me — with  a  word,  a 
little,  simple  word.  Say  that  ycu  will  consent  to  be- 
come rich  and  powerful,  and  that  when  you  have 

grown  so  throutrh  mv  aid,  I  may  hope  " 

"  "  Nothing  !"  said  Violet,  firmly. 

'•'  You  refuse  to  liiten  to  my  offer  f" 

"  Absolutely." 

"  Take  care,"  he  said,  slowly  rising  from  his  knees  ; 

such  an  offer  may  not  occur  again.  Besides,  I  am  as 
powerful  to  injure  as  I  am  to  benefit  you.  As  your 
accepted  lover,  I  will  be  all  to  you  that  the  most 
devoted  slave  could  be ;  but  beware  how  you  cast  me 
off,  how  you  forget  me.  My  disposition  is  angelic ;  but 
once  crossed,  and  I  am  a  devil ! 

"  Mr.  Gratchett,"  said  Violet,  calmly,  "  hear  me,  and 
understand  that  these  are  my  last  words.  Your  pro- 
posal, in  respect  to  the  fortune  you  offer  mo,  is  simply 
infamous ;  vour  offer  of  yourself  is  loathsome  and 
ludicrous.  Imperatively  I  decline  both  ;  and  in  doing 
so  I  treat  your  promises  and  your  threats  alike  with 
scorn.    Now,  our  '  business'  is  at  an  end." 

She  swept  as  she  spoke  toward  the  door,  as  if  to  cput 
the  room. 

"  No !"  exclaimed  the  man,  rising,  his  face  white,  his 
eyebalb  starting  with  rage,  "  our  business  is  not  over. 
You  have  occupied  business  time,  and  I  must  have  my 
fee." 

"  Your  fee  ?"  sho  asked,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yc3,"Iie  yelled,  catching  at  her  outstretched  baud, 
and  throwing  one  arm  round  her  waist,  "  yes,  at  least 
one  kiss  from  those  ruby  pouters,  those  bright  luscious 
lip3 !" 

Ho  bent  forward  as  ho  spoke,  holding  her  in  his 
strong  arms  33  in  a  vice. 

The  poor  girl  felt  that  resistance  was  useless ;  bnt  sho 
had  still  the  power  to  call  for  help,  and  before  his  hate- 
ful lips  could  touch  her  face,  she  uttered  a  wild,  despair- 
ing scream. 

It  was  that  scream  which  fell  unon  the  startled  cars 
of  Old  Gratchett  and  Aurolia,  as  they  sat  plotting  the 
ruin  of  the  Flower-Girl  in  the  adjoining  surgery . 

Hardly  had  it  escaped  tho  hps  of  Violet  ere  the  door 
of  the  office  was  bnrst  open  with  a  loud  crash,  and  the 
astonished  Gratchett  was  driven,  by  a  blow  aimed  at 
his  head,  fairly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  where 
he  fell  in  a  heap  among  the  Fippcrs,  tho  Jcxcs,  and  tho 
■Tools. 

*  How  dare  you  f"  ho  began,  as  he  attempted  to 

pickhimsclf  up;  buthis  astonishment  fairly  silenced  him. 

For  looking  toward  the  snot  where  ho  hud  just  stood, 
he  beheld  Violet  in  tho  embrace  of  a  young  and  hand- 
some man,  whom  she  was  regarding  with  looks  of  grati- 
tude and  love. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


The  Crnsi:  op  Success.— Nothing  makes  a  man  so 
cross  a*  success,  or  so  soon  turns  a  pleasant  friend  into 
a  captions  acquaintance.  Your  successful  man  cat  i  tat) 
much,  and  his  stomach  troubles  him  ;  he  drinks  too 
much,  and  his  nose  becomes  blue.  He  wants  pleasure 
and  excitement,  and  roams  about  looking  for  satisfac- 
tion in  places  v.hero  no  man  ever  found  it.  Ho  frets 
himself  with  his  banker's  book,  and  everything  tastes 
ami.ia  to  him  that  ban  not  on  it  tho  flavour  of  cold.  The 
straw  of  an  omnibus  always  slinks;  the  lining  of  the 
caba  are  filthy.  There  Pro  but  three  houses  round 
Li  I  'on  at  which  an  eatable  dinner  may  bo  obtained. 
And  yet,  a  few  years  since,how  delicious  was  Hint,  eat  of 
roast  gooae  to  be  bad  for  a  shilling  at  the  entin^-bonso 
<*qnarc.  Mr*.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Green, 
mid  all  the  other  rnistret,3Crf,  ore  too  rapid 
and  Rapid  nnd  humdrum  for  etiauniBN.  Tlie  theatres 
aro  dull  as  Lethe,  and  politic*  havo  lot,fc  their  gull. 
SueceM  u  the  nec<*siary  misfortuno  of  life,  but  it  is  only 
to  the  very  unfortunate  that  it  omes  early.  -Trollope, 
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HOW  TO  START  IN  KEEPING  FOWLS. 
There  are  three  plans  for  commencing  a  stock  of 
poultry.  You  may  purchase  good  mature  fowls,  which 
will  produce  line  chickens  at  ouce.  A  cock  and  two 
hens  will^e  enough  to  start  with.  It  is  much  better  to 
buy  three  good  fowls  than  a  dozen  of  mediocre  merit ; 
for  while  the  slock  remains  thus  small,  four  or  five  com- 
mon hens  (to  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings)  may  in- 
crease the  number  to  eke  out  the  supply  of  eggs; 
but  in  choosing  these  common  hens,  select  those  the 
eggs  of  which  differ  from  the  eggs  of  the  choicer  kind 
in  colour,  size,  or  some  marked  peculiarity,  to  provide 
against  disappointment  when  you  desire  to  increase  the 
good  stock  by  setting  their  eggs.  If  you  have  had  little 
experience  iu  choosing  or  keeping  fowls,  it  may  bo  well 
to  consult  the  seller  on  tho  birds  which,  may  be  most 
suitable  for  mating  with  each  ether.  The  cock  and 
hens  should  not  bo  related  to  each  other.  If  the  hens 
are  of  mature  age,  they  may  be  made  the  companions 
of  a  fine  cockerel  hatched  the  year  before ;  whereas  if 
tho  hens  are  chickens  of  the  last  year,  a  mature  cock 
should  be  made  their  lord  aud  master.  If  the  cock  and 
hens  with  which  you  commence  your  amateur  career 
are  not  related  to  each  other,  you  may  keep  the  pullets 
which  aro  hatched  from  their  eggs,  and  by  allowing 
them  (when  grown  up)  to  mate  with  the  cock,  increase 
your  family  of  fowls  to  the  required  extent  (which 
should  not,  however,  exceed  eight  hens  and  one  cock) ; 
but  you  must  not  allow  in-and-in  breeding — i.  e.,  breed- 
ing between  fowls  related  to  each  other—to  proceed  one 
step  farther  than  this.  W hen  tho  stock  has  so  pro- 
gressed that  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  these  pullets' 
chickens  to  the  harem,  tho  old  gentleman  should  be 
Change*!  for  one  from  another  stock. 

Those  who  wish  to  buy  good  mature  birds  must  ex- 
pect to  pay  a  pretty  good  price  for  them.  A  cheaper 
plan  is  to  buy  a  trio,  or  a  pair,  of  nice  pure-bred  pro- 
mising chickens  of  the  sort  desired.  As  the  develop- 
ment of  chickens  in  reaching  maturity  depends  on  their 
breeding,  wc  advise  buyers  of  chickens  to  buy  of  per- 
sons in  whom  they  can  place  confidence.  Buy  pure- 
bred, healthy,  well-grown  chickens  of  the  desired  kind; 
give  them  a  good  range,  a  house  kept  perfectly  clean, 
and  judicious  feeding,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  possessed 
of  a  good  stock  of  fowls  in  due  time.  You  may  expect 
nico  chickens  the  first  year,  and  first-rate  broods  tho 
second. 

A  third  plan,  requiring  yet  less  outlay  in  money,  and 
a  little  more  time  todevelopc  it,  is  to  purchase  a  setting 
of  eggs  from  some  one  who  KHI  be  relied  on  ;  and  in 
this  the  most  important  item  is  that  the  eggs  are  of  the 
sort  for  which  they  arc  sold. 


THE  LOVER  COMES. 

Uwdsr  the  western  star, 

Under  the  low  gleams  of  flic  crescent  moon 
I  see  his  white  sail  gliding  from  afar, 

In  the  warm  wind  of  June. 

Blow,  wind  of  summer,  Mow ! 

Nor  linger  in  the  gardens  of  the  west : 
Blow,  blow ;  thou  bringest  all  too  blow 

The  loved  one  to  my  breast. 

Too  clow,  my  heart,  too  slow 

For  tuyfoud  pulses — that,  tumultuous  beat 
As  they  Would  burst  their  bounds,  and  seaward  flow 

To  clasp  him  ore  wo  meet, 

Fades  the  sweet  evening  listat 

In  purple  splendours  of  tho  Mimiuer  dark; 
But  starlike  in  tho  glow  of  my  delight 

Glimmers  his  homeward  bark. 

He  eomes !  I  hear  bis  keel 

Glide  on  the  silver  shingle  of  tho  shore  ; 
IYaec,  foolish  heart  I  nor  nil  thy  joy  reveal 

At  meeting  him  ouce  more. 


THE  FLIRT'S  RECIFE  FOR  MAKING  LOVERS. 

The  Recipe. — After  several  evenings  of  flirtation  and 
sundry  beauty-tricks;  allow  your  hand  one  night  at 
parting  to  rest  for  a  few  moments— but  for  a  few  mo- 
ments— in  Ms  before  you  withdraw  it,  after  shaking 
hands. 

Note. — If  ho  Ins  a  great  respect  and  friendship  for 
you,  perhaps  akin  to  love,  this  is  sure  to  prove  a  finishing 
stroke,  because  it  is  an  intimation  that  you  havo  a  re- 
gard for  him  ;  it  acts  like  lightning,  and  he  is  in  love  ! 

No  matter  whether  you  love  him  or  not;  no  matter 
whether  you  reject  his"  last  appeal  ;".7io  matter  whether 
you  shadow  tho  remaining  sunny  hours  of  his  life  into 
twilight,  or  even  night;  no  matter  whether  you  unfit, 
him  for  the  world,  or  the  pleasures  of  society.  His 
friends  cannot  tay  you  did  it.    It  is  his  own  sec,vl ! 

You  by  no  means  compromise  yourself  by  this.  If 
lh"  sleight-of-hand  is  done  well,  by  a.  .skilful  operator, 
ho  cannot  but.  think  it  an  accident  or  a  dream.  Never- 
theleWj  he  is  in  love,  and  becomes  useful  in  various 
trie  ■ .  ;  ho  is  a  trophy  of  conquest,  as  the  bleeding  scalp 
is  to  the  savage.  He  forwards  other  flirtal  ions,  by  prc- 
.  (..I  lug  himself  ns  a  rival.  There  is  no  fear  of  him  as 
an  enemy — he  loves  tno  well. 

When  you  lure  really  niado  your  choice,  you  many, 
and  naturally  fall  into  other  society,  aud  the  wreck  is 
forgotten  and  unlaiown! 

Lest  this  recipe  diould  fall  into  Uin  ySBOt  hand",  tho 
mark  had  better  be  put  upon  it,  of  -I'oison  I 
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u  TWICE  A  WEEK :"  -AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. — III. 


TALE  OF  THE  LION'S  TAIL. 

CHAPTER  L  * 

THE  TARS  AND  THE  TUB. 

Our  ship  lay  becalmed  off  Cape  .   We  were  on  our 

way  to  America,  and  had  run  over  to  the  shore  of 
Africa  to  secure 
a  westward  wind. 
The  sun  was  blaz- 
ing over  our  heads ; 
tho  sea  blue  and 
shining  and  hot 
under  our  bows. 

"  Do  you  know 
the  coast,  Tom  P 
said  I  to  my  mess- 
mate. 

"To  be  suro  I 
do,"  said  he. 
"  Yonder,  on  that 
flat  plain,  about 
three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  tho 
point,  there  is  a 
charming  spring  of 
fresh-water.  Oh ! 
that  we  were 
there!" 

It  was  not  long 
before  Tom's  de- 
sire was  grant- 
ed ;  and  away  we 
went  dancing  over 
the  waters,  with  a 
tub  in  the  boat, 
to  fetch  ,some  of 
this  cool  water  for 

the  captain's  cabin.  We  had  an  hour  or  two  before  us, 
for  we  were  not  to  bring  back  the  water  until  after  sun- 
set. So  down  wo  sat  ourselves  on  the  sand,  with  the  tub 
turned  up,  so  as  to  make  a  pent-house  for  shade.  Won- 
derfully did  we  enjoy  ourselves,  with  our  pipes  and  our 
stories — drinking  our  grog,  and  sleeping  or  chatting  at 
our  leisure.  Tom  was  just  telling  me  a  story  of  some 
wonderful  bear-hunt  he  had  been  engaged  in  up  the 
Missouri,  and  tho  bravery  he  had  shown  on  tho  occa- 
sion ;  when,  peeping  round,  I  saw  a  dark  shade  in  the 
distance,  which  I  showed  to  Tom,  and  asked  what  it 
was. 

"  It  is  thunder."  said  he.  "  So  the  bear  stepped  up 
to  me  with  a  shufflo  and  a  grin,  and  his  paws  stretched 
out,  like  a  round-hitting  country  youth,  and  his  red 
tongue  hanging  out  of  his  furry  jaws,  and  his  hot 


that  moment  there  came  a  louder  roar,  and  the  next — 
tho  Lion ! 

Our  first  thought  was  to  run  away.  The  third  in  a 
party  is  generally  in  tho  way  ;  and  when  that  third 
happens  to  come  to  dinner  uninvited,  he  is  seldom 
welcome.  Now,  the  lion  not  only  came  to  dine  with  us 
without  bemg  asked,  but  also,  his  wish  was  to  dine 
upon  us ;  so  we,  very  properly,  wished  to  leave  him  to 
himself.    Hun  away  ? — yes,  certainly !    But  how  ? 

The  lion  was  truly  and  actually  in  tho  way ;  he  had 


THEY  SEE  THE  LION  COMING. 

breath.  Up  went  my  rifle,  and  I  pulled  hard  at  the 
triggor  ;  snap  went  the  lock  " 

"And  off  went  the  gun,  Tom¥"  said  I,  "and  there's 
an  end  to  your  loHg  story  ;  and  you  skinned  the  bear." 

"Avast  there,  Jack!  It  was- quite  the  other  way, 
and  the  bear  skinned  me." 

Here  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  showed  a  long  wound  in 
his  scalp. 

"  Oh !  didn't  he  roar !  Did  you  ever  hear  a  bear  roar, 
Jack — a  real  grisly  bear  ?    It's  like  " 

Just  at  this  moment,  there  came  from  the  distance 
a  loud  sonorous  muttering,  which  gradually  grew  louder 
and  deeper,  and  as  it  rolled  in  full  volume  along  the 
sand,  impressed  a  strong  feeling  of  terror  on  us  who 
heard  it. 

 "  like  that,"  went  on  Tom,  as  we  both  rose  to 

our  h'gs  at  tho  unexpected  sound. 
"Oh!  what's  that?"  asked  I. 

"  That's  the  thunder,  sure  enough,  and  we  shall  have 
something  after  it,"  said  Tom. 
"  Then  the  thunder  is  galloping  up  fast,"  taid  I— for 


TOM  AND  JACK  START  OFF  TO  FETCH  WATER. 

rushed  down  between  our  tub  aud  the  sea-shore.  For 
miles  there  was  no  shelter.  A  long,  narrow,  black  line 
in  the  distance  gave  a  chance  of  a  scrubby  shelter  in  a 
belt  of  forest ;  but  how  to  get  there  ?  Who  could  run 
six  miles,  on  sand  aud  rock,  under  a  blazing  sun,  and 
with  a  lion  behind  him  ? 

There  was  no  time  for  asking  questions,  or  even  to 
look  at  each  other.  On  came  the  lion,  rapidly  towards 
us.  Soon  there  would  be  nothing  between  us  and  the 
lion — nothing,  in  fact,  between  us  and  death — but  the 
tub. 

Oh  !  the  tub  ! 

"  Let  us  get  behind  it,"  said  Tom ;  "perhaps  he  may 
not  see  us." 

"  Look  at  his  nose,  my  lad ;  he  will  be  sure  to  smell 
us  out,  at  any  rate." 

However,  the  tub  was  the  only 
chance ;  for  the  look  of  the  lion,  and 
the  direction  in  which  he  was  coming, 
showed,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he 
smelt  us  out — or  rather  in — and  was 
coming  our  way  with  an  appetite  of 
somewhat  an  excited  character. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was,  to  get 
behind  the  tub,  and  use  it  as  a  ram- 
part. In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
l  ion  was  within  ten  paces  of  us.  i  never 
looked  through  a  peep-show,  when  a 
boy,  with  so  much  interest  as  I  then 
peeped  at  that  lion  through  the  bung- 
hole.  Our  position  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  My  hair  stood  fairly  on  end  with 
terror  ;  and  as  for  Tom,  he  was  speech- 
less with  the  fright. 

When  the  lion  came  up  to  the  tub, 
he  halted,  and  looked  at  it;  then  he 
smelt  it.  Oh  !  how  hot  his  breath  was, 
as  his  nose  touched  the  bung-hole !  and 
did  I  not  draw  in  my  nose,  which, 
luckily,  is  not  a  very  long  one !  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  close  to  people 
you  don't  like ;  and  the  being  faco 
to  face  with  a  hungry  lion  is  not  com- 
fortable   in  idea;    but  as   for  the 


on  the  following  evening.  He  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
late  the  following  day;  and  on  waking,  he  remembered 
that  his  trunk,  with  all  his  money,  had  gone  on  to  Man- 
chester, and  that  he  was  without  the  means  of  paying 
his  way.  Seeing  the  Bank  of  Birmingham  opposite  tho 
hotel,  he  went  over,  aud  explained  his  position  to  one  of 
the  partners,  giving  his  own  banker's  address  in  London, 
and  showing  letters  addressed  to  him  as  Mr.  Bradshaw. 
Upon  this  lie  was  told  that  with  such  credentials  he 
might  have  a  loan;  aud  the  banker  said  he  would  write 

the  necessary  let- 
ter aud  cheque,aud 
send  the  money 
over  to  him  at  the 
hotel. 

"  According  to 
promise,  a  cashier 
made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  hotel, 
and  asked  the  wai- 
ter for  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw. '  No  6uch 
gentleman  here,' 
was  the  rep'y. — 
'  Oh,  yes ;  he  came 
by  the  Loudon 
mail.'  — 1  No,  sir  ; 
no  ono  came  but 
Mr.  Tomkins,  who 
was  booked  as  in- 
side passenger  to 
Manchester.'  Tho 
cashier  was  dissa- 
tisfied ;  but  tho 
waiter  added, '  Sir, 
if  you  look  through 
the  window  of  the 
coffee  -  room  door, 
you  can  see  the  gen- 
tleman yourself.' 
On  doing  so,  he 

beheld  the  Mr.  Tomkins,  alias  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  Bank,  telling  what  he  himself 
had  heard  and  seen.  The  banker  went  over  to  the  hotel, 
had  a  consultation  with  the  landlord,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  "boots" — a  little  lame  fellow,  of  most  ludi- 
crous appearance — should  be  placed  as  a  watch  upon  the 
suspicious  person  with  twonamesandnoluggage,whowas 
booked  to  Manchester,  but  had  stopped  at  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  having  taken  his  breakfast  and  read 
the  papers,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  sallied  forth  to  see 
something  of  the  goodly  town  of  Birmingham.  He  was 
much  surprised  at  observing  a  little,  odd-looking  man 
surveying  him  most  attentively,  and  watching  his  every 
movement ;  stopping  whenever  he  stopped,  and  evi- 
dently taking  a  deep  interest  in  all  he  did.  At  last, 
observing  that  he  was  the  object  of  this  incessant 


THE  LION  JUMPS  INTO  THE  TUB. 


(V 


The  lion  made  his  leap,  and  nearly  knocked  over  the  cspiomwge,  aud  finding  that  he  had  a  shilling  left  in  his 


tub.  Up  we  sprang,  aud,  in  the  hurry  of,  the  moment, 
caught  at  it,  and  held  it  up  before  us.  Another  roar — 
another  bound — and  the  raging  beast  was  at  us  again ! 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  M.P.  IN  LOVE— AND  TROUBLE. 

Beau  Gronow,  who  has  just  published  his  memoirs, 
tells  an  amusing  story  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  M.P.  for 
Canterbury,  who  "  fell  in  love"  with  Maria  Tree,  and 
who,  hearinsj  that  the  songstress  had  taken  a  place  in 
the  Birmingham  mail,  booked  the  rest  for  himself,  in 
the  name  of  Tomkins,  and  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  him.  Unfortunately,  his  lug- 
gage and  the  songstress  went  by  one  mail,  while  he, 
through  a  mistake,  travelled  by  another. 

"  On  arriving  at  Birmingham,"  says  Gronow,  "  early 
in  the  morning,  he  left  the  coach,  and  stepped  into  the 
hotel,  determined  to  remain  there,  and  go  to  the  theatre 


pocket,  he  hailed  one  of  the  coaches  that  ran  short  dis- 
tances, in  those  days  when  omnibuses  were  not.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  little  boots,  who  went  up  to  him, 
aud  insisted  that  he  must  not  ieave  the  town.  Mr. 
Bradshaw's  indignation  was  naturally  excessive,  and  ho 
immediately  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  he  found  a 
constable  ready  to  take  him  before  the  mayoi  as  an  im- 
postor and  swindler.  He  was  compelled  to  appear  be- 
fore his  worship,  and  had  the  mortification  of  being 
told,  that  unless  he  could  give  some  explanation,  he 
must  be  content  with  a  night's  lodging  in  a  house  of 
detention.  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  no  alternative  but  to 
send  to  the  fair  charmer  of  his  heart  to  identify  him ; 
which  she  most  readily  did,  as  soon  as  rehearsal  was 
over.  Explanations  were  then  entered  into ;  but  he  was 
forced  to  give  the  reason  of  his  being  in  Birmingham, 
which  of  course  mado  a  due  impression  on  the  lady's 
heart,  and  led  to  that  happy  result  of  their  interviews 
—a  marriage  which  resulted  in  the  enjoyment  of  mutual 
happiness  for  many  years." 
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GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BY  MRS.  H.  M.  GORDON*  SMYTHIES, 

Author  ef  "  Our  Mary;  or,  Murder  will  0'it,"  "  The  Girl  tee 
Leaxt  Behind  mi,"     Lotert  and  Fortune-Bunferi,"  Sfe  ,  ife. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

SISTERS  Of  MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  (alleth  like  the  gentle  run  from  heaven 
Upon  the  plain  beneath. 

kmattn 

Boo  EE  Croit  had  completely  quieted  tho  fears  of  his 
mother  and  Gloriana,  by  professing  to  go  away  for  some 
days  in  search  of  his  lather,  and  returning,  repeated 
the  story  that  he  was  qaite  well,  bat  was  prevented  wri- 
ting by  a  sprain  which  he  had  (riven  to  the  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  and  which  Tendered  writing  painful  to  him. 
He  added,  that  he  was  progressing  favourably  with  the 
business  Lord  Bockalpine  had  confided  to  him,  and  that 
his  retain  might  be  confidently  expected  ere  long. 

Edith  ww  now  again  an  inhabitant  of  Croft  Villa, 
and  Mrs.  Croft  began  to  hope  that,  as  the  Marquis  had 
been  m ordered,  and  the  wretched  Arthur  Bertram, 
whom  she  had  always  hated,  would  no  doubt  be  hanged 
for  that  murder,  her  darling  Roger  would  in  the  end 
win  Ldith,  and  that  the  lost  will  would  bo  found  and 
proved,  and  Edith  thu  become  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best  of  matches. 

14  Am  tot  Arthur's  being  hanged  bringing  any  disgrace 
on  as,"  she  said,  "that's  all  nonsense.  Mr.  Croft,  who 
doted  on  his  ill-conducted  baggage  of  a  daughter,  made 
a  great  fool  of  himself  in  bringing  up  the  base-born  brat 
a*  a  gentleman.  But  the  fact  is,  in  point  of  law,  bas- 
tards have  no  relations ;  and,  therefore,  Arthur  (wicked 
ruffian)  is  no  relation  of  ours.  Of  course  it's  very  hor- 
rible to  think  of  anyone  one  has  known  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  seen  playing  with  one's  own  angel  children, 
coming  to  the  scaffold.  But  these  bastards  are  almost 
always  bad ;  and  I  was  a  poor,  timid,  weak  young  thing 
at  the  time,  or  I  should  have  set  my  face  against  his  in- 
troduction into  my  family,  and  have  said :  '  Mr.  Croft, 
you  may  trample  me  in  the  dust,  you  may  cut  me  in 
halves,  bat  you  shall  not  force  a  bastard  upon  my  true- 
born  babes.  /  know  what  I  owe  to  my  children,  if  you 
have  no  sense  Of  propriety  and  decency  towards  thciu.'  " 

Roger  Croft  did  his  utmost  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Lad 7  Edith  Lorraine,  but  in  vain.  She  more  than  dis- 
liked, sho  loathed  him,  and  pleaded  indisposition  as  an 
excuse  for  confining  herself  almost  constantly  to  her 
own  room. 

This  plea  could  not  well  bo  disputed,  for  every  tinge 
of  colour  had  forsaken  her  cheeks;  she  was  wasted 
almost  to  a  shadow,  and  the  late  rounded,  blooming, 


THE  MAKQUIS  DEAD  ON  Dl-NSTAXliLHUH  l'LATS. 

bright-eyed  girl,  had  now  in  her  face  and  form  the  sha- 
dowy, touching  beauty  of  a  sorrowing  angel. 

Roger  Croft  had  two  heavy  cares  on  his  bad  heart : 
one  was  the  inexplicable  disappearance  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Rockalpine's  will  from  an  iron  safe,  of  which  he  had 
a  forged  key,  and  in  which  he  knew  that  his  father  kept 
it;  and  the  other,  worse  still,  was  the  total  failure  of  all 
his  attempts  to  interest  in  his  favour  the  idol  of  his  base 
soul,  the  Lady  Edith  Lorraine. 

There  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  M  

gaol  a  house — we  will  not  call  it  a  convent — in  which 
dwelt  a  number  of  ladies — Protestant  ladies  of  rank  and 
wealth — who  had  retired  from  tho  world,  and  had  given 
themselves  up  to  good  works.  They  were  Sisters  of 
Mekcy  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  and  Edith,  having 
met  one  of  them  by  the  death-bed  of  a  poor  cottager, 
had  formed  a  sort  of  intimacy  with  the  sisterhood,  some 
of  whom,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Roger  Croft  and 
his  mother,  visited  Lady  Edith  occasionally  at  Croft 
Villa ;  and  sometimes  Edith,  when  tho  Crofts  were 
absent,  took  a  little  walk  to  some  poor  pensioner's  cot- 
tage with  one  of  these  "  Sisters."  Gloriana  alone  knew 
of  these  walks,  but  she  was  a  fast  friend  of  Edith's. 

Edith  opened  her  heart  to  the  6wcet,  sympathising, 
saintly  Sisters  ;  and  they,  by  their  pity,  their  faith,  and 
their  pious  counsels,  saved  her  from  despair. 

•  »  »  m  m  * 

One  evening,  Athur  in  his  lono  cell  was  engaged 
upon  his  defence,  lo  the  time  of  his  trial  approached. 
Ho  had  seen  counsel  of  eminence,  and  consulted  with 
them ;  but  he  had  resolved  t  plead  his  cause  himself. 
He  saw  that  Sergeant  Quibble,  and  Mr.  Eithcrside,  Q.C., 
did  not  believe  in  his  innocence ;  and  he  felt  that,  though 
their  venal  eloquence  might  excito  the  imagination,  it 
could  never  convince  tho  minds  of  a  wise  judgo  and  a 
dispassionate  jury. 

I  will  say  what  is  true,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "I  will  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  tho  truth," 
he  cried.  And  oh,  Father  in  heaven!  and  oh,  Saviour 
of  sinful  men!  grant  me  the  power  to  do  my  own  wretched 
case  justice,  and  I  pray  thee  to  put  it  into  tho  hearts  of 
judgo  and  jury  to  discern  tho  truth,  and  to  act  uprightly." 

Arthur  was  on  his  knees,  uttering  this  prayer,  when 
the  gaoler,  who  had  been  won  from  his  wrath  and  con- 
tempt by  his  prisoner's  calm  and  gentlo  fortitude,  came 
in,  and  said,  two  of  them  English  nuns  was  come  to 
pray  and  preach."  This  the  gaoler  said  with  a  st  of 
sneer. 

Arthur  started  to  his  feet,  and  at  that  moment  tho 
sun  came  out  from  behind  a  cloud,  shining  for  the  first 
time  that  day,  and  its  rays  fell  in  a  full  stream  on  two 
forms  that  stood  in  the  doorway.  One  was  a  tall,  pale, 
thin,  middle-aged  Sister  of  Mercy,  in  the  dress  of  her 
order ;  tho  other  was  robed  in  black,  and  wore  a  hood 
and  a  thi<  k  veil.    Could  sho  be  a  novice  ? 

Tho  elder  lady  motioned  to  tho  gaoler  to  withdraw ; 
when  he  was  gone,  she  bold  out  tier  hand  to  Arthur, 


who  had  risen  to  welcome  her,  and  led  him  up  to  her 
companion,  who  had  sunk  on  a  stone  bench.  She  then 
gently  raised  her  young  companion's  veil,  and  Arthur, 
tailing  on  his  knees  with  a  wild  cry  of  surprise  and  jo.y, 
recognised  the  pale  wan  face  and  wasted  form  of  his 
heart's  idol,  his  Edith  ;  while  she,  poor  girl,  overcome 
at  tho  sight  of  the  change  'wrought  in  her  beloved,  by 
confinement  and  grief,  fell  forward  into  his  arms  iu  a 
deep  and  deathlike  swoon. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

SISTER  SYMPATHY. 

Would  I  were  with  thee  every  day  and  hour, 
Which  now  I  spend  so  sadly,  far  from  thee ; 
Would  that  my  form  possessed  tho  magic  power 
To  follow  where  my  sinking  heart  would  be: 
Would  I  wcro  with  thee  ! 

Tins  Hon.  Mhs.  Caholine  Nokton. 

The  Sister  of  Mercy  who  had  so  kindly  accompanied 
poor  Edith  to  her  Arthur's  prison,  was  ono  of  those 
saintly  women  who,  no  matter  whether  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  aro  true  Christians,  and  seem  6cnt  from 
Heaven  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afUic- 
tion,  and  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 

Sister  Sympathy  (such  was  the  name  of  Edith's  friend) 
was  a  lady  of  high  birth  and  ample  fortune.  Sho  was 
one  of  tho  "  Marys"  of  earth,  and  she  had  chosen  that 
good  part  which  should  not  bo  taken  from  her.  Such 
women  seem,  indeed,  like  angels  without  wings. 

Wherover  Sickness,  Sorrow,  Shame,  and  Ponitcnco 
groaned  and  wept,  there  Sister  Sympathy's  palo,  sweet 
face,  her  soft,  white,  helping  hands,  and  graceful,  black- 
robed  form,  were  seen,  Thero  her  soft,  low  voice  was 
heard ;  there  her  influence  (at  onco  cheering  and  sof  en- 
ing)  was  felt,  and  there  her  wealth  diffused  comfort  and 
help.  Sho  stolo  from  the  poor  cottages  to  tho  hospital 
wards  or  tho  wretched  prison,  liko  a  sunbeam.  Where 
she  had  been,  tho  cupboard  was  no  longer  bare,  tho  grate 
firelcss,  the  children  bayefoot.  Tho  feverish  patient, 
tossing  on  the  hospital  bed,  grew  calm  and  cool,  as  Sister 
Sympathy  poured  into  his  wounds  tho  oil  of  comfort 
and  tho  wino  of  help.  Sho  bathed  tho  burning  brow 
with  fragrant  waters,  and  smoothed  tho  hot  pillow,  and 
tho  sufferer  blossed  her  and  slept.  Sho  stolo  to  tho 
captive's  side,  and  whispered  of  hopo  and  faith  ;  and,  lo ! 
thero  was  light  in  tho  dark  coll,  and  comfort  in  the 
sinking  heart. 

And  now,  with  Arthur's  help,  she  has  restored  Edith 
to  consciousness,  and  has  seated  her  by  her  lover's  side ; 
and  she  looked  from  the  grated  window,  while  Arthur 
held  the  maiden  of  his  bosom  in  a  long  embrace,  and 
while  they  exchanged  a  few  whispered  words  of  wclcomo 
and  of  love. 

Sister  Sympathy  know  all — Edith  had  confided  every- 
thing to  her;  sho  knew,  too,  what  love  was,  for  she 
had  loved  in  her  bright  and  beautiful  youth,  now  so  long 
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passed  away;  Death  had  claimed  her  beloved  oue,almost 
ut  the  altar.  Not  satisfied  with  robbing  her  of  her  little 
■world  of  love  and  light,  the  "  fell  sergeant"  had  enlisted 
in  his  black  band,  her  father,  mother,  sister,  brothers ; 
and  for  some  timo  Amabel  St.  Ormond  prayed  that  she, 
too,  might  bo  taken.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ;  there  was 
work  for  her  to  do,  and  alio  must  do  it,  before  going  to 
her  rest. 

Heavenly  Love  then  filled  the  heart  of  tho  passionate 
child  of  earth,  and  tho  beautiful  young  daughter  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  fashion  became  a  bister  of  Mercy — Sister 
Sympathy,  friend  of  tho  friendless,  and  head  of  a  holy 
band  of  pious  ladies  devoted  to  good  works. 

Lady  Edith  Lorraino  had  first  met  Sister  Sympathy 
in  tho  cottage  homes  of  her  own  and  her  lato  grand- 
father's poor  pensioners.  Tho  unhappy  soon  respond  to 
the  voico  of  pity;  and  ere  long  Sister  Sympathy  had  won 
Edith's  confidence,  and  had  becomo  tho  gentle  gild's 
best  friend,  guide,  adviser,  oracle! 

Sister  Sympathy  had  a  strong  mind,  a  stout  heart, 
great  powers  of  reasoning,  a  fund  of  natural  logic,  and 
an  unerring  instinct  in  her  estimation  of  character.  The 
organs  of  perception  and  reflection  gave  fulness  to  the 
p  ile,  noble  brow  of  Sistbr  Sympathy.  From  all  that 
Edith  told  her,  Sister  Sympathy  felt  almost  convinced 
of  Arthur's  inuoceuce ;  but  before  she  quite  made  up 
her  mind,  she  wished  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  his  own 
account  of  the  dreadful  and  fatal  occurrence  on  Duu- 
stanbnrgh  Flats.  If  it  proved — as  Sister  Sympathy  felt 
pretty  nearly  sure  it  would — that  her  impression,  after 
seeing  and  conversing  with  Arthur,  was  all  in  his  favour, 
then  siie  had  a  plan  in  her  wise  head  and  warm  heart 
for  proving  his  innocenco ;  and  she  had  resolved  to  spare 
no  trouble,  no  expense,  to  help  tho  friendless  young 
man,  if  she  felt  certain  of  the  holy  truth  and  justice  of 
his  cause. 

Lady  Edith,  after  a  few  moments  of  passionate  ten- 
derness, tore  herself  from  Arthur's  fond  embrace,  and 
goiug  up  to  Sister  Sympathy,  begged  her  to  question 
and  cross-question  Arthur  Bertram  as  to  all  tho  parti- 
culars of  the  dreadful  event  which  had  brought  him  to 
his  present  woful  plight  and  doleful  prison.  Sister 
Sympathy  complied;  she  drew  a  chair  close  to  tho  little 
pallet  on  which  Arthur  and  Edith  sat  hand-in-hand  ;  and 
Arthur,  at  her  request,  entered  into  the  minutest  details 
of  all  those  occurrences  with  which  tho  reader  is  fami- 
liar. As  he  proceeded,  the  convincing  eloquence  of  truth 
found  its  way  to  Sister  Sympathy's  heart  and  mind;  her 
soft  eyes  brightened  and  sparkled  through  their  tears ; 
her  pale  cheek  becamo  first  a  soft  pink,  and  then  a 
bright  scarlet ;  her  little  white  hand  united  itself  to  that 
which  Arthur  held  tightly  claeped  in  his  own,  namely, 
that  of  Edith's;  and  when  he  had  done,  she  said — 

"Cheer  up,  my  Edith — dear  child,  cheer  up!  My 
children,  do  not  despond.  And  you,  Arthur  Bertram, 
tell  your  story  in  court  as  you  have  told  it  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  twelve  Englishmen  can  be  em- 
pannelled  as  a  jury,  who  ■will  find  3rou  guilty,  or  any 
J  udge  on  the  English  bench  condemn  you." 

"Oh!  bless  you,  thank  yon  for  those  dear  words!" 
said  Arthur,  whiie  Edith,  sobbing  convulsively,  sank 
into  Sister  Sympathy's  arms. 


CHAPTER  LXXVTI. 

CONSOLATION. 
The  midnight  pass'd,  and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  more; 
Slow  turns  tho  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key — 
'Tis  as  Ins  heart  foreboded — that  fan-  she  f 

Bnt02r. 

"  And  now,  dear  children,"  said  the  Sister  of  Mercy, 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  have  a  relative  learned 
in  the  law,  and  onco  a  banister  in  high  repute  and 
good  practice.  He  ceased  to  practice  his  profession, 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause ;  but  as  the  champion  of  friendless  in- 
nocence he  still  occasionally  enters  the  lists;  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  and  disappointed  in  him  if  he  does  not 
take  up  your  cause,  Arthur  Bertram,  as  if  you  were  his 
own  son.  I  would  judge  no  one  hastily,  rashly,  but  I 
own  I  have  formed  my  own  suspicions ;  God  forgive  me 
if  I  wrong  any  one.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
my  cousm,  Charles  St.  Ormond,  will  think  with  me,  that 
much  will  depend  on  the  evidence  of  those  gipsv-boys  ; 
and  I  can  promise  you,  my  de>r  young  friends,  that  no 
expense  shall  be  spared  to  get  those  boys  into  court.  I 
will  write  to  my  cousin  at  c^ce.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  will  be-  hero  to-morrow,  although  he  is  three 
hundred  miles  away.  Into  his  hands  yon  may  safely 
put  yourself  and  your  cause;  and  I  feel  conviuccd  that 
nil  that  man  can  do  for  3-ou  he  will  do,  and  that  God 
will  help  him  to  justify  innocence  and  to  detect  guilt. 
And  in  the  meantime,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  Sister 
S  vi  apathy,  "  let  mo  exhort  yon  to  patience  and  faith. 
Praj  at  morning,  at  evening,  and  at  noonday,  and  in  the 
long  sleepless  hours  of  the  silent  night.  Fray  fervently 
—pray  ever.  Bead  your  Bible,  and  daily  learn  a  hymn 
from  this  little  book,"  she  said,  giving  Arthur  The 
Christian  Year.  "  And  now  we  must,  learo  von,  fpr  it 
13  growing  Lrte,  and  the  time  allowed  tho  prisoners  for 
converse  with  their  friends  will  soon  expire.  Wo  leave 
yon,  but  we  leave  you  with  the  fountain  of  comfort" 
(hern  sho  touched  the  Bu;l-:)  ;  "  and  the  Father  will  send 
.the  Comforter  in  answer  to  yonr  prayers." 
Again  the  gentle  Bister  loo^d  ovt  of  the  barrod  and 


dingy  window,  on  tho  wretched  court,  and  again  Arthur 
pressed  his  Edith  to  his  breast,  and  imprinted  a  long 
kiss  on  her  pale  Hi 

They  are  gone,  and  Arthur  is  alono ;  but  no  longer 
downcast,  desolate,  distressed.  Ho  turned  to  his  Biulc 
for  comfort,  and  ho  found  it.  He  committed  to  memory 
that  exquLjite  evening  hymn  in  The  Christian  Year, 
and  then  he  prayed  long,  fervently  —  prayed  on  his 
bended  knees,  by  tho  side  of  his  little  pallet,  and  prayed 
as  ho  lay  stretched  on  that  hard  and  narrow  bed  ;  and 
as  ho  did  so,  sleep  came  softly  down  on  tho  long-wake- 
ful lids.  A  choir  of  heavenly  harps  seemed  to  lull  his 
weary  spirit,  and  in  a  column  of  silver  moonlight  (that 
came  slanting  in  through  tho  barred  window  of  Hs 
prison)  whitc-winged  angels  seemed  to  float,  and  Faith, 
with  her  oaken  cross,  and  Hope,  with  her  t-ilver  anchor, 
to  glide  down,  and  take  their  station  at  the  head  of 
Arthur  Bertram's  littlo  pallet.  And  few  on  couches  of 
down,  and  under  canopies  of  crimson  velvet,  have  ever 
passed  a  night  of  such  bliss,  such  beatitude,  as  did  poor 
Arthur  Bertram  on  his  wretched  straw  mattress,  iu  his 

prison-cell  in  M   gaol,  after  the  maiden  of  his 

bosom  and  tho  sweet  Sister  of  Mercy  had  visited  him 
there.  Truo  Love,  sublimo  Constancy,  strong  Faith, 
bright  Hope,  sweet  Consolation,  lovely  Religion — these 
were  the  spirits  that  visited  Arthur  in  the  fair  land  of 
dreams. 

Sleep  on,  younf;  Arthur ! — sleop  on,  sweet  Edith's  first 
and  only  love!  and,  with  God's  help,  may  thy  innocence 
bo  proved  (if  innocent  thou  art).  And  for  her  sweet 
sake  we  pray,  that  tho  time  may  come  when  thy  waking 
realities  may  be  as  full  of  ioy  and  peace  as  thy  prison 
dreams. 


CHAPTER  LXXYIII. 

ABSENT   WITHOUT  LEAVE. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

Haynes  Bayiey. 

Time  passed  on,  and  still  Mr.  Croft  came  not.  Roger 
Croft  had  constantly  assured  his  mother  that  his  father 
was  perfectly  safe,  and  fully  occupied  with  the  Earl's 
business  ;  but  that  the  injury  to  his  right  thumb,  which 
he  had  begged  him,  Roger,  to  explain,  prevented  his 
writing.  He  added,  that  a  certain  amount  of  mystery 
surrounded  tho  affairs  that  at  present  engrossed  him, 
and  that,  as  the  result  of  the  private  negotiations  he  was 
conducting  for  the  Earl  of  Eockalpino  would  be  very 
lucrative  and  beneficial,  he  hoped  Mrs.  Croft  would 
keep  quiet,  and  not  expect  him  till  she  saw  him. 

While  Roger  Croft  was  at  home,  his  arguments  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  Mrs.  Croft's  tongue  and  quieting  her 
fears;  but  when  Roger  took  his  leave  (which  he  did  to 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  splendid  legacy  left 
him  by  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh,  and  of  which  his 
mother  knew  nothing),  then  she  began  again  to  fret 
and  get  frightened  at  the  protracted  and  mysterious 
absence  of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Croft  had  all  his  life  been  a  very  dull  and  prosy, 
but  a  very  regular  and  punctual  correspondent. 

The  excuse  of  the  injury  to  his  thumb  seemed  to  her 
very  much  like  an  invention  ;  and  she  well  knew,  alas  ! 
that  Roger  Croft  never  told  the  truth  when  a  fib  would 
answer  his  purpose  better.  Added  to  this,  Mrs.  Croft's 
funds  were  very  low.  Mr.  Croft  had  always  kept  tho 
cheque-book  and  the  purse,  but  then  he  had  never  failed 
to  empower  her  every  Saturday,  as  regularly  as  the  day 
came  round,  to  pay  all  the  weekly  bills. 

Now,  for  three  weeks  they  had  not  been  paid. 

Butcher,  baker,  grocer,  fishmonger,  poulterer,  laun- 
dress, and  gardener,  all  began  to  grow  anxious  about 
their  money — to  write  notes  about  large  amounts  to 
make  up,  or  small  sums  to  meet,  and,  in  short,  to  dun 
the  distracted  Mr3.  Croft. 

But  what  was  worso  still,  was,  that  several  pressing 
letters  had  arrived  at  tho  Villi  directed  to  Mr.  Croft, 
and  which  Mrs.  Croft  had  opened,  announcing  that  a 
policy  for  five  thousand  pounds  would  lapse  unless  the 
premium  was  at  once  paid  up.  This  insurance  it  had 
been  tho  great  object  of  Mrs.  Croft's  life  (even  as  a 
bride)  to  induce  her  husband  to  effect,  for  her  especial 
benefit. 

And  now,  for  tho  want  of  a  few  pounds,  it  is  very 
likely  to  lapse ! 

Mrs.  Croft  was  furious  at  tho  thought. 

She  wrote  to  Roger,  but  sho  obtained  110  answer. 
Sho  wrote  again  and  again,  with  a  similar  result. 

Mrs.  Croft  could  endure  her  anxiety  no  longer.  She 
resolved  to  go  to  town. 

Sho  would  take  Gloriana  for  company,  and  take  up 
her  abode  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lambert, 
in  Qaeen's-squarc,  Bloomsbury. 

Mr.  Lambert  was  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Croft's  family. 

He  had  often  allowed  her  to  make  his  house  her  home 
during  her  visits  to  London,  and  he  had  given  her  a 
general  invitation  to  put  up  at  111,  Queen-square,  not 
even  insisting  on  any  previous  notice  of  her  coming. 

Mrs.  Croft  \-esolved,  then,  that  sho  would  set  off  the 
next  day  for  town,  and  repair  at  once  to  Mr.  Lnmbcrt's 
very  comfortable,  old-fashioned  residence  in  Quccn's- 
square. 

.Her  object  was  to  make  every  possible  inquiry  about 
her  husband,  especially  of  an  old  clerk  who  had  once  been 
in  Mr.  Croft's  oflico,  and  who  how  was  employed  by 
that  very  Insurance  Company — Tin:  Vampire — iu  which 
Mr.  Croft's  life  was  insured  for  five  thousand  pound... 
;iuc  hoped,  too,  to  nee  her  beloved  Roger ;  and  the  only 


scruple  she  had  was  about  leaving  Edith  Lorraine  alone 
at  the  Villa  during  her  visit  to  town. 

But  then,  tho  only  danger  that  could  assail  her  was 
averted  ;  tho  only  intruder  that  tho  Earl  and  Countess 
could  object  to  was  shut  out,  as  the  Jiard  woman  hoped 
and  believed,  for  ever,  by  tho  walls  of  M  gaol. 

Edith,  absorbed  as  she  was  by  her  grief,  and  interested 
in  no  company  but  that  of  Sister  Sympathy,  would  not 
miss  either  herself  or  Gloriana. 

Edith  was  not  allowed  to  write  to  the  Countess  or 
Lady  Ida,  so  exasperated  was  the  former  at  Lady 
Edith's  behaviour  at  the  coroner's  inquest;  therefore  it 
was  not  very  likely  her  ladyship  would  know  of  the 
visit  to  town. 

At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Croft  felt  sho  must  go;  and  as  sho 
had  only  a  few  shillings  in  tho  world,  she  must  borrow 
of  kind,  gentle,  generous  Edith  whatever  pocket-money 
tho  dear  girl  had  by  her,  and  apologise  for  a  step  which 
anxiety  .about  Mr.  Croft's  life  (or  rather  the  iuauranco 
on  it)  compelled  her  to  take. 

Gloriana,  who  really  loved  her  father,  and  who  was 
excessively  anxious  about  him,  gladly  agreed  to  attond 
her  mother  to  London. 

Edith,  comforted  by  the  prospect  of  nninvaded  soli- 
tude and  unquestioned  visits  to  Sister  Sympathy,  mado 
no  objection,  and  gladly  handed  to  Mrs.  Croft  the  con- 
tents of  her  purse,  which  however,  owing  to  her  largo 
bounty  to  the  poor,  were  much  smaller  than  Mrs.  Croft 
had  hoped  and  expected. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

THE  ANXIOUS  WIFE. 

Hao  ye  seen  my  Johnnio  coming, 
Hae  yo  sec»  my  Johnnie  ? 


Or.D  Soxg. 


"  How  very  unlucky  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Croft  to  Gloriana, 
"  that  Edith  is  so  very  poor  just  now ;  she  has  only  lent 
me  just  enough  to  pay  our  fares  and  a  cab  or  two.  How- 
ever, when  once  we  get  to  dear  old  Lambert's,  we  shall 
be  free  from  all  expense;  and  ho  always  places  his 
brougham  at  my  disposal,  too,  so  when  once  wo  get 
there  we  shall  bo  quite  at  home." 

"But,  mamma,  if  he  should  bo  out  of  town?"  sug- 
gested Gloriana. 

"  Oh,  he  is  never  out  of  town,  my  dear;  but  even  if 
he  were,  the  old  housekeeper  knows  me,  and  has  known 
me  since  I  was  a  little  trot,  so  high.  Sho  will  make  us 
as  comfortable  as  if  old  Lambert  were  at  home.  And 
now,  have  you  made  Betsy  pack  up  all  we  shall  want  ?" 

"Yes,  mamma,  as  you  desired,  in  ono  large  black 
trunk." 

"  I  hope  yon  have  put  up  my  new  pink  moire  and  my 

black  velvet,  and  your  own  best  silk  and  new  ball-dress. 
"  I  have,  mamma ;  but  I  see  no  chance  of  our  wanting 

them." 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  tell;  no  ono  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen; it  is  well  to  be  provided.  Put  up  my  jewels  and 
3'our  own  trinkets,  and  tie  a  scarlet  bow  on  to  each  handle 
of  the  trunk.  We  shall  then  recognise  it  at  once,  and 
not  have  to  stand  among  a  mob  of  wretches  vainly  try- 
ing to  identify  our  own  luggage." 

They  are  otf  at  last. 

Edith  watched  them  from  her  own  window  till  tho 
pony-chaise  was  a  black  speck  in  tho  distance.  And 
then,  as  it  was  a  very  fine  day  in 'early  spring,  sho  re- 
solved to  go  and  call  on  Mrs.  Prosser,  the  housekeeper 
at  the  Castle,  and  who  had  been  laid  up  with  rheumatism 
since  Edith's  departure. 

Edith's  way  lay  partly  across  a  corner  of  the  purple 
moor,  over  the  brook,  which  she  passed  by  stepping  on 
the  large  pieces  of  rock  or  stone  placed  there  on  pur- 
pose, and  then  through  tho  Black  Wood,  and  into  the 
Rockalpinc  shrubberies.  As  Croft  Villa  was  on  the 
Roekalpine  property,  and  it  all  formed  one  estate,  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  her  father,  Edith  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  this  walk  unattended.  She  liked  to  be  alone  to 
think  of  her  dear  Arthur. 

The  neat,  trim,  well-kept  gardens  of  Croft  Villa,  with 
their  smooth,  bright,  broad,  gravel  earriagc-road  and 
trim  evergreens,  were  rich  in  snowdrops  and  golden 
and  lilac  crocusses,  the  dew  was  on  the  grass  and  on 
tho  leaves,  sparkling  in  the  sun  like  gems.  She  went 
down  tho  broad  stono  steps — those  steps  which  five-and- 
twenty  years  before  had  been  blotted  with  the  blood  of 
Lord  Hauteville,  her  father's  elder  brother,  Rockalpine's 
hoir — and  passed  out  at  the  green  gates  of  the  Villainto 
the  wild  country,  so  beautifully  contrasted  with  tho 
well-kept  rarden  and  well-pipeclayed  steps  of  Croft 
Villa. 

Edith's  heart  was  a  little  lighter  than  it  had  been  for 
some  weeks,  for  she  had  that  morning  received  a  note 
from  Sister  Sympathy,  saying  that  her  cousin,  Mr.  St. 
Ormond,  was  us  fully  convinced  as  herself  of  Arther  Ber- 
tram's innocence,  and  had  great  hopes  that  the  mo- 
mentous question  of"  Guilty,  ok  not  Guilty?"  would 
be  decided  in  his  favour.  At  the  same  time,  Sister  Sym- 
pathy warned  Edith  not  to  be  too  sanguine ;  but  while 
Doping — and,  above  nil,  praying — to:'  the  best,  to  try  to 
prepare  for  the  worst,  since  all  depeudri  on  the  success 
of  the  efforts  she  and  her  Cuusin  wercmaking,  and  the 
large  Toward  they  had  offered  tor  the  production  of  th'e 
two  gipsy-boys  who  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  the 
Marquis  on  the  Flats. 

"  Father  in  heaven!"  said  Edith  (as  she  fuiittcd  (ho 
open  moor  and  catered  tho  Black  Wiicd),  •■in  thy  yieut 
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mercv  bring  theso  gipsy-boys  to  light,  for  my  Arthur's 
sake!"' 

This  ejaculation,  or  rather  prayer,  burst  from  the 
depths  of  Edith's  heart,  and  ere  long  it  was  answered  ; 
for  as  Edith  passed  by  that  grassy  amphitheatre,  closed 
in  by  evergreens,  the  scene  of  Lord  Hauteville's  murder, 
aa  impulse,  which  she  could  not  understand  or  resist, 
compelled  her  to  life  the  sweeping  bows  cf  a  dark  pine 
and  to  enter  that  fatal  spot !  There  was  the  rough,  un- 
shorn man  whom  she  had  seen  peering  through  those 
branches  on  the  day  of  the  Marquis's  murder ;  there 
was  tho  tall,  bxn,  but  still  handsome  Irishwoman,  Ids 
wife ;  there  was  that  gipsy  Madge,  who  had,  some  four 
years  since,  prophesied  that  Arthur  would  live  in  a  castle 
and  wear  a  coronet;  and — oh,  joy!  oh,  ecstacy  !  oh,  com- 
fort, hope,  delight ! — by  her  side,  all  seated  on  the  erass, 
vrere  the  two  bright-eyed,  black-haired,  brown-skinned 
boys  who  kad  witnessed  the  Marquis's  murder,  and  who 
had  begged  her  not  to  go  to  the  Fiats,  lest  she,  too, 
should  be  killed ' 

Yea,  those  very  gipsy-boys  who  had  seen  seen  the 
young  Marquis  lying  murdered  on  the  stones,  and  who 
Lad  warned  Edith  not  to  approach  tho  blood-stained 
spot,  there  they  were !  They,  on  whoso  evidence,  in  all 
p rolubility,  the  life,  name,  fame  of  her  heart's  idol  de- 
pended. 

i:  Oh,  boys !  dear,  good  boy3  ! "  cried  Edith,  rushing 
tip  to  the  young  vagrants  and  drawing  them  to  her, 
"  chero  have  you  been  ?  whence  do  you  come  ?  Don't 
you  know  there  is  a  gTeat  reward  offe'red  for  you  ?  " 

,;  We  were  talking  of  it  a.  minute  syne,"  said  Gipsy 
Mad?e,  "  and  Rough  Rob  here'U  get  it,  for  he's  found 
'em ;  and  they're  my  lads,  and  I  mean  to  take  them 
the  night,  S3  quiet  and  private  as  may  be,  to  the  Sisters 
o'  Herat;  and,  oh!  my  dear  young  leddy,  the  tale  they'll 
tell  at  the  trial  will  turn  the  scale,  I'm  thinking,  and 
the  p-xir  youth  no~  in  gaol  will  be  proved  as  innocent 
B3  your  bonny  sel'.  And  do  ye  remember  what  I  told 
you  four  years  ago,  about  a  castle  in  his  path  and  a 
coronet  on  hU  brow,  and  you  in  jewels  and  ermine  by 
his  side  in  the  House  of  Lords,  my  leddy  ?  " 

"Oh!  "  said  Edith,  weeping  for  joy,  "I  do  indeed  ; 


'•'I  i 
"  T 


tall 


bor. 


lows  as  he? 

■»  TOT/4  :T 


will  spake 
1  We  saw  the 


'.hey  can,'  said  the  rough,  hairy  man 
'9  recognised  as  It  mgh  Rob), 
lobert,  help  the  innieent !"  said  his 
.urn  a  candle  till  you!" 
the  truth,  leddy,"  said  the  elder 
young  Markis  lying  on  tho  Flat3  in 
point  out  tho  man  a3  did  it ;  wo  both 
lit.  Oh,  it  was  an  ugly  sight,  my 
drames  I  sees  the  dead  body — all 
M  LTeen,  in  a  pool  of  blood.  I'll 

ed  hi.-a,  in  her  deep  gratitude  and 


nasi  keep  all  dirk,  dark  aa  night,"  said  Madge  ; 
>  been  kidnapped  once,  and  will  again,  if  we 
le  'cm  np,  my  leddy." 

take  every  possible  care,  dear  good  people!" 
>r  foar  oj,  nry  ledly,"  said  Bough  Rob;  "it's 


be 


'Ood  blesa  and  guide  you  all,"  said  Edith,  sinking 
>di  with  etch  in  tarn,  a3,  with  streaming  eyes,  she 

(To  be  continue  1  in  our  next.) 


PENOLOGIST'S  LECTURE, 
reports  a  yiortion  of  a  lecture 


Animal  Eu 


Hiedo  bir 


iot  that  ho  wnz 
•vi.i  '  iiut  bo  wuz 
a^ia  plack  and 


■  ..      .'it  aol  yu  w-uitiJ 


how 
id  he 
pur- 


as  his  wanting  it  very  bad  tu  bet  on  a  cock-fite,  or  tu  by 
a  dorg  with,  for  ten  chanses  tu  nine  but  ho  is  a  dessevin 
yu.  Youve  .got  a  considerable  quantity  nv  this  bump, 
and  I  doant  think  yure  in  mutch  danger  of  inipoverty- 
ing  yourself  in  eny  sich  a  manner.  Wei!  yi  say  a  thing 
stick  to.  it,  if  ya  know  ynre  rong,  even.  Enything  tu 
keep  up  the  bump. 

"  We'll  nest  consider  the  bump  uv  '  Aquisitivencss' — 
witch  is  a  purpensity  fur  haulin  evry  thing  intu  yer  oun 
pockit,  an  keepin  yer  fist  tite  shet  on  it; — witch  is  a 
ver}'  laudable  thing,  purvided  yu  do  it  accordin  tu  serip- 
tur,  an  brings  a  man  mutch  honur,  besides  his  gitin  a 
bituminous  notisc  in  the  papers  when  he  wraps  his 
raglin  round  him,  and  lays  him  down  tu  sleep,  'long 
with  printses  and  pottentates,  an  all  such  fellers. 

"  This  bump  13  '  Longlivity.'  It  shows  how  long  youle 
hv,  likewise  when  j"oule  die.  Youle  live  tu  the  aige  ov 
aity-sevun  yeers  three  muuths  an  four  days,  an  will 
die  at  three  minits  past  tu  en  the  afturnoon  uv  the 
fifth  da,  after  partakin  uv  a  harty  meel  uv  muttin  and 
stade  chins — purvided  you  heve  ytu-e  helth  till  that 
time." 

Tho  Professur  continued :—"  This  little  hill  is  *  Self- 
esteam.'  A  man  orter  hav  enuft  uv  it  tu  think  as  hily 
uv  liimself  as  eny  bodey  else  does  uv  him ;  an  he  gene- 
rally does.  The  man  wot  wantid  to  see  himself  as  evry 
bodey  else  saw  him,  wus  a  fool ;  eaus  if  men  could  do 
that  (it  woodent  hev  any  effee  cn  the  wimen),  nine- 
levenths  uv  em  wood  commit  suiside  by  berryin  them- 
selves in  a  sand-bank.  This  bump  is  very  lluctuatin ;  a 
puffin  the  newspapur  will  make  it  swell  tu  dubble  its 
natural  size,  wile  a  leeshuu  to  the  legislator  will  inaik 
it  covur  the  hull  top  uv  the  hed. 

"  This  bump  is  cauld  1  Caushusness.'  A  caushuss  man 
nevur  undertaiks  enything  without  thinkin  cv  it  three 
nights,  an  callin  a  counsil  uv  all  his  eonnccshmis  livin  in 
the  eaim  county.  Nevur  do  anything  on  impulse,  caus 
impnlsiv  men  air  almost  alius  haisty ;  an  if  yu  do  a  thing 
haisty,  yu  often  du  it  in  tu  mutch  uv  a  hurry.  This 
doant  apply  tu  eatin  haisty-pudin. 

"  I  see  you've  got  Hoap  putty  big.  That  is  rite ;  yu 
mite  as  wel  be  hopin  fur  a  thing  as  not,  speshally  wen 
yu  doant  expect  tu  git  it.  An  wen  you  air  hopin  that 
wa3-,  alwas  hoap  fur  emif ;  cans  hopin  is  like  wishin,  an 
yu  mite  gest  as  wel  wish  tu  bo  a  grait  man  wile  yu  air 
about  it,  as  tu  wish  tu  be  a  Senatur. 

"  I've  bin  feelin  round  hoar  fur  Venerashun.  Guess 
I'll  find  it  bimc-by.  This'bnmp  is  cauld  Coushienshus- 
ness.  Wen  a  man  has  this  bump  big,  hele  doo  wot's 
rite,  if  Satan  was  on  tho  front  stoop  with  a  red-hot  font- 
fined  pitch-fourk,  and  a  nite-key  tu  let  himself  in  with. 
Whair  a  man  ain't  got  this  bump  at  all,  wy,  Mr.  S. 
wount  hect  his  pitch-fourk  fur  him  jist  at  present,  caus 
ho  has  got  him  safe  enuf.  Yu  air  got  it  putty  big. 
Guess  yudo  doo  wel  enuf  ef  the  nite-key  should  happen 
tu  be  wore  auf  a  little  at  the  korners." 

I  thaut  mentally  gest  then  that  there's  sum  members 
uf  mi  famly  wot  mite  bo  a  good  match  fur  the  ole  gen- 
tlemun,  single-haudid ;  an  cf  I  ever  see  him  on  the 
stoop,  wy,mi  nite-key's  in  putty  good  order,  an  I  woodu't 
mind  lendin  it  tu  him,  gest  tu  seo  tho  fun. 

"  Benevolcnse  youve  got  putty  good  sised.  Thars  won 
kind  uv  benevolcnse  wot's  very  good.  Giv  evry  won  all 
tho  simpathy,  an  all  that,  wot  they  want;  but  keep  yer 
benevolence  up  in  yer  hed — never  let  it  git  doun  tu  yer 
pockets.  Wy,  sur,  all  tho  crausin-sweepers  know  whnrc 
that  bump  is ;  an  when  thay  see  a  man  with  it,  thay 
foller  him  ontil  thay  git  suinthin.  An  if  ho  ain  t  got 
change,  thay  jest  wipe  their  muddy  brooms  ciaust  tho 
bottom  uv  his  britches,  which  is  a  mark  fur  tho  next 
boy.  That  is  wot  a  man  gits  fur  bein  benevolent.  So 
doant  yu  be  nun  uv  it. 

'•  Cometothecentreativness,  wot  moans  the  power  uf 
bringin  aul  yer  facultys  to  hair  on  won  pint,  like  goin  to 
sleep,  fur  instuneo,  yuve  got  putty  big.  . 

"  Mirthyness,  not  very  big.  Twood  toik  aomethin 
very  funny  tu  star  yure  chncklin  organs. 

'* Music,  putty  big.  Ah!  that's  a  fiuo  thing,  to  hov 
the  power,  wen  yu  feci  sad,  tu  relecv  yure  ovur-bursfcin 
hart  by  wistlin  bont  tho  '  Harp  that  Wunst  on  Ainu's 
Walls ;  or,  wen  ynve  got  dun  hai-pin  on  that,  strike  auf 
into  '  irupty-doo-dem-doo.'  Fur  music  lies  charms  tu 
sooth  the  savage  brcst,  an  tcelch  the  yung  iduo  how  tu 

"  T^kit  altogether,  yuve  got  about  as  good  a  hed  as 
moast  men,  »not  better." 

"  Well,  l'rofessnr,"  ue/,  I,  "  now  yuve  bin  f.ngcrin  my 
capabilitk'8  putty  eggstensivcly,  what  wood  yu  say  WU/. 
my  pccular  rnisslinn  on  this  rnondanc  sneer?"    I  wuz 

'when  I  aikt  him  this,  an 
t  tile  in  hii  pockit. 
i  (he  l'uiue,   I  think  yudo 
>;ipur." 

ven  a  umaul  boy  asked  mo 
i  gal  loaf  uv  bred,  sur,"  I 
!'i  tho  all-eat,  an  felt  my 
itch  an  a  haf. 


Dump  u1 

Skit 
ronl  i  r 


>  cents  to  "  liny  a  ei 
ivly  kickt  him  ncrai 
benevolence  fall  an . 


AX'ta,  HY  your  Lkavjj. — In  Jamaica,  negro  scr- 
.  rttenrion  to  tiio  ringing  Wjfc bell.  Th.-y 
r  snch  a  Bnmmon3  a  specks  of  ratal  t  to  their 
ability  and  sense  of  equality  as  members  of  Die 
family.  Nor  will  they  often  answer  if  called 
by  the  Christian  name.  Tlioy  generally  require 
fix  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Mia*,  "Heigh!  deni  call  nie 
ijl  ho  cn.' ;  mo  no  go— me  no  dang." 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  boy's  motive  to  exertio.v. 
It  is  a  great  motive  for  economy,  a  strong  safe-guard 
to  conduct,  and  a  wonderful  stimulant  to  all  mental 
power,  if  you  can  associate  your  toil  for  money  with 
some  end  dear  to  your  affections.  I  once  knew  a  boy  of 
good  parts,  but  who  seemed  incorrigibly  indolent.  Sis 
father,  a  professional  man,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his 
widow  and  son  utterly  destitute.  The  widow  resolved  to 
continue  the  education  of  her  boy,  however  little  ho  had 
hitherto  profited  by  it — engaged  herself  as  teacher  at  a 
school,  and  devoted  her  salary  to  her  son.  From  that 
moment  tho  boy  began  to  work  in  right  good  earnest. 
He  saw  the  value  of  money  in  this  world ;  he  resolved  to 
requite  his  mother — t  o  sec  her  once  more  in  a  home  of 
herown;  he  distinguished  himself  at  school;  ho  obtained, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  entry  in  a  mercantile  house.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  hi3  salary  enabled  him  to  place  his 
mother  in  a  modest  suburban  lodging,  to  which  he  came 
home  every  night.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  a  rich 
man :  and  visiting  him  at  his  villa,  I  admired  his  garden. 
He  said  to  me,  simply,  "  I  have  no  taste  for  {Lowers 
myself,  but  my  mother  is  passionately  feud  of  them.  I 
date  my  first  step  in  life  from  my  resolve  to  find  her  a 
home ;  and  the  invention  in  my  business  to  which  I  owo 
my  rise  from  a  clerk  to  a  partner  could  never  have  coma 
into  my  brain,  and  been  patiently  worked  out,  if,  night 
and  day,  I  had  not  thought  of  my  mother's  delight  in 
flowers. — Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

A  PALESTINE  BABY. 

On  the  low  bed  a  young  mother  was  reclining,  her 
dark,  wavy  hair  turbouche  was  decorated  with  folds  of 
blue  crape  and  everlasting  flowers,  her  pale  hands  rest- 
ing on  tho  crimson  silk-wadded  quilt,  and  her  striped 
Aleppo  yellow-and-white  silk  dress  contrasted  well  with 
the  dark  brilliancy  of  her  fever-bright  face  and  eyes. 
I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  she  said :  "  Welcome,  my 
sister ;  my  lips  must  bo  silent,  but  my  heart  is  speaking 
to  your  heart."  She  lifted  up  her  tiny  blue  velvet 
lehaff  (quilt),  embroidered  with  silver  thread,  aud  re- 
vealed the  face  of  a  baby  boy  of  a  few  days  old.  I  took 
him  in  my  arms.  The  ladies,  with  oue  accord,  said, 
"  May  you  soon  have  the  joy  of  holding  in  your  arms 
new  offspring  of  your  father's  house  !  May  your  brother 
soon  be  married,  aud  blessed  with  many  sons!"  Tho 
infant  I  held  in  my  arms  was  so  bound  hi  swaddling- 
clothes,  that  it  was  perfectly  firm  and  solid,  and  looked 
like  a  mummy.  It  had  a  band  under  its  chin  and  across 
its  forehead,  and  a  little  quilted  silk  cap  on  its  head, 
with  tiny  coins  of  gold  sewed  to  it.  The  outer  covering 
of  this  little  figui'e  was  of  crimson-and-white  striped 
silk.  No  sign  of  arms  or  legs,  hands  or  feet,  could  bo 
seen.  Leah's  sister-in-law  (whose  head  was  much  dcoo- 
rated  with  jewellery  aud  artificial  ilowers)  took  tho  child 
from  me,  and  placed  it  in  a  swing  cradle,  draped  with 
pink-and-wliite  muslin  and  everlasting  Ilowers.  Sho 
covered  tho  little  creature  with  such  heavy  quilts  that 
it  seemed  in  danger  of  suffocation  ;  then  she  closed  tho 
curtain  round  it,  till  there  wus  no  aperture  left  at  which 
a  mosquito  could  cuter. — Domestic  Life  Ml  Palestine. 

ST.  switiiun's  DAY. — A  POPULAR  EEItOIi. 

Tho  showers  of  St.  Swithun,  descending  or  with- 
holden,  havo  undoubtedly  kept  his  famo  in  blossom 
and  fruit  till  this  time,  and  will  continuo  to  do  so, 
despito  all  proof  that  this  erst  Bishop  of  Winchester 
has  no  control  over  tho  weather.  It  is  to  bo  remem- 
bered that  ho  is  not  the  only  saint  to  whom  such  con- 
trol is  ascribed.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  Lord 
Campbell  says,  St.  Martin  is  the  raining  saint,  and  that 
his  day  is  the  4th  of  July  ;  but  the  festivals  of  the  two 
Martins  occur  in  successive  days  in  November.  In 
France,  St.  Mcdard,  whoso  anniversary  is  on  tho  Sth 
of  June,  is  tho  minor  Jupiter  Pluvialis.  In  Germany, 
on  tho  27th  of  tho  same  month,  occurs  tho  festival  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers;  and  as  it  is  fino  or  showery  on 
that  day,  so  is  tho  weather  of  the  next  six  weeks  prog- 
nosticated. Mr.  E&rle  says  that  there  are  two  othersainta 
in  tho  German  calendar  who  arc  supposed  to  havo  in- 
fluence over  cloud,  sun,  and  rain,  but  ho  does  not  name 
them.  There  is  a  very  obscuro  saint-  in  Flanders,  iu 
whom  similar  powers  aro  supposed  to  reside;  her  name 
is  St.  Godelicvc,  but  she  is  only  of  minor  importance. 

St.  Swithun'*  "  day^J  falls  in  a  month  iu  which  more 
rain  occurs  than  in  any  other  in  tho  year;  nevertheless, 
the  records  at  tho  Greenwich  Observatory  chrfw  that, 
taking  tho  avorago  of  tho  last  twenty  years,  of  the  forty 
days  which  followed  tho  18th  of  July,  the  greater  part 
wore  rainy  when  St.  Switiiun's  Day  was  fino.  During 
the  periodspoken  of  there  havo  neverbcon  forty  consocu- 
tivo  wet  or  dry  days  after  the  anniversary,  whatever  tho 
condition  of  the  weather  may  have  been  on  that  day. 
There  havo  never  been  less  than  thirteen,  never  moro 
than  thirty-one,  rainy  days  out  of  the  forty.  In  1851, 
after  a  wet  St.  Swithun,  wo  had  but  thirteen  wet  days 
in  tho  courso  of  nearly  six  weeks ;  whereas  tho  thirty- 
one  rainy  daya  of  1843  followed  a  dry  St.  Swithun. 
What  associated  the  paint  with  the  climate  it  were 
fruitless  to  inquire,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
rtihja.  Tho  biographers  aro  silent,  tho  painters  havo 
mode  n°  s'gn>  !,ntl  there  is  not  an  attributo  in  any 
work  of  art  representing  theso  bygone  individuals,  which 
points  to  tho  power  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  popular  voice, 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

The  total  strength  of  the  army  at  Aldershot  is  now  a  little 
over  10,000  men. 

Garibaldi  has  been  causing  not  a  little  uneasiness  to  the 
Italian  ministry,  by  his  free  speoch  respecting  tho  French 

Emporor. 

The  fund  at  tho  Mansion  House  for  the  erection  of  a  na- 
tional memorial  of  tho  Prince  Consort  amounts  now  to  £51,000 
and  upwards. 

A  nkw  English  chnpol  is  being  constructed  in  the  Rue 
Roquepinc,  near  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris.  Tho 
Btyle  of  architecture  is  the  florid  gothic. 

London  Pakks.— Tho  extent  of  the  Regent's-park  is  472 
acres ;  of  Hyde-park,  388  acres ;  of  Kensington-gardens,  261 
acres ;  of  St.  Jonics's-puxk,  01  acres ;  and  tho  Ureen-park, 
CO  acres. 

A  large  lump  of  gold  has  been  dug  out  in  tho  Siskiyou 
region,  near  tho  border  line  between  Oregon  and  California. 
It  weighs  190  ounces.  It  is  not  quite  pure,  and  is  worth 
about  £000. 

The  year  1862  opened  with  945,269  paupers  receiving  relief 
in  England.  This  was  an  advance  on  1861,  when  the  number 
was  891.86S,  wliich,  in  its  turn,  was  an  advance  on  1860,  that 
year  opening  with  850,896. 

The  Threatened  Enclosure  op  Hampstead-Heath. — A 
very  animated  discussion  on  this  subject  has  taken  place  in 
the  Marylebone  vestry,  and  a  very  strong  opinion  against 
the  proposed  bill  has  been  very  properly  expressed. 

Gainsborough's  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  actress, 
which  formed  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  of  1857,  has  just  been  purchased  for  tho  National 
Gallery.   Tho  price  is  said  to  have  been  a  thousand  guineas. 

The  sum  received  by  Victor  Hugo  for  his  great  work,  Let 
Miscrables,  amounts  to  £10,000.  The  illustrious  poet  intends 
making  use  of  that  sum  to  found  a  hospital  for  poor  authors. 
It  does  not  often  happen  that  literary  men  grow  so  rich  as  to 
be  able  to  found  such  asylums. 

Munificence. — The  National  Life-boat  Institution  has  just 
forwarded  a  new  life-boat  and  transporting  carriage  to  Kirk- 
cudbright, on  the  south  coast  of  Scotland.  The  cost  of  the 
life-boat  (£250)  was  munificently  presented  to  the  institution 
by  a  gentleman  (N.  L.)  resident  in  Manchester. 

A  few  days  betore  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Alice,  her 
Royal  Highness  sat  to  Mr.  Charles  Martin  for  a  crayon  por- 
trait in  her  bridal  wreath  and  veil,  as  a  parting  gift  to  the 
Queen  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding.  The  portrait  is  ex- 
cellent, both  as  a  likeness  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

Mb.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  phonography,  has  been 
presented  with  an  elegant  bronze  time-piece  and  side-vase, 
with  a  purse  of  £360,  by  many  friends  of  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem, in  token  of  their  high  appreciation  of  its  excellence,  and 
of  his  untiring  and  unselfish  labours  in  its  extension. 

A  casi  of  Mr.  Foley's  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
Hardinge,  erected  in  Calcutta,  will,  it  is  said,  be  produced 
for  erection  in  London.  Should  the  present  prospect  be 
realised,  the  metropolis  wjjl,  at  least,  possess  one  equestrian 
statue  that  cve»>.  our  foreign  critics  will  be  compelled  to 
respect. 

The  New  Iron  Ship.— The  Lords  of  tho  Admiralty  have 
not  exactly  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
armour  with  which  the  sides  of  tho  Agiucourt,  Minotaur, 
Northumberland,  and  Prince  Albert  are  to  be  protected.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  the  plates  to  bo  placed  on  those 
ships  should  be  5J  inches  thick,  on  a  teak  backing  of  9  inches; 
but  the  recent  experiments  have  induced  their  lordships  to 
pause,  and  they  havo  requested  the  different  contractors  to 
send  in  estimates  of  the  cost  for  reverting,  in  the  case-of  the 
above-named  ships,  to  the  old  Warrior  plan  of  4|  inches  iron 
and  18  inches  of  teak,  i!',  on  due  consideration,  it  should  be 
Uecided  upon  abandoning  their  first  intentions. 

The  Royal  Bride-Cake.— The  distribution  of  the  bride- 
cake on  the  occasion  of  the  iuarria<ie  of  the  Princess  Alice 
has  been  on  the  most  liberal  scale  possible.  AU  tho  royal 
personages  present  at  the  wedding  had  a  whole  cake  sent  to 
them,  and  whole  cakes  were  sent  to  the  Queen  Maria  Amelie, 
and  others  of  the  French  royal  family  who  were  not  present. 
Eveiyone  else  at  the  ceremony,  and  many  others  connected 
with  the  Court,  hod  pieces  of  cake  presented  to  them  or  for- 
warded to  their  residences,  each  piece  weighing  about  41bs. 
All  these  gifts  were  made  without  trenching  on  the  large 
cake  made  for  the  special  use  of  her  Majesty  herself  and  the 
royal  family,  and  which  will  be  personally  distributed.  There 
was  also  a  cako  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  one  for  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  Mary,  and  one  for 
tho  Duko  de  Nemours. 

National  Orphan  Home.— The  new  institution,  on  tho  site 
of  the  old  building,  established  at  Ham-common,  near  Rich- 
mond, in  1619,  has  just  been  publicly  opened.  It  is  a  very 
commodious  structure,  and  is  provided  with  excellent  kit- 
chen, lavatories,  baths,  and  all  the  conveniences  necessary 
for  such  an  institution.  It  provides  maintenance,  clothing, 
and  education  for  destitute  female  orphans  of  all  ages,  classes, 
and  denominations,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  home  until  they  are  fifteen 
years  of  age.  They  receive  a  plain  education  in  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  also  practical  instruction  in  the 
kitchen,  house,  and  laundry.  When  the  children  arrive  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  committeo  endeavour  to  obtain 
situations  for  as  many  as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
their  friends.  There  are  at  present  about  ahundred  orphans 
in  the  Home;  but  when  t\;  e  weswpnug  is  completed,  it  will 
hold  two  hundred  girls.  »» 

A  Parisian  Gaiiing-House.— The  police  a  few  nights  back 
made  a  descent  on  a  splcndidly-fr.imshed  apartment  in  the 
Rue  du  Hanovre,  belonging  to  Madame  D.,  and  in  which 
clandestine  gambling  was  carried  on.  On  the  police  enter- 
ing, a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  professional  gam- 
blers and  women  of  tho  demi-monde,  with  a  few  foreigners, 
their  dupes,  were  discovered  seated  round  a  grecn-baizc 
table  at  play;  and,  from  the  amount  of  the  stakes  before 
them,  it  was  evident  that  a  heavy  game  was  being  carried 
on.  One  of  the  ladies  present  was  so  surprised  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  police,  that  she  went  off  into  a  violent  fit, 
and  on  another  was  found  tho  following  curious  lotter  of  in- 
vitation :— "  Dear  little  Friend,— Mdme.  Cagnotte  will  give  a 
danco  this  evening.  There  will  be  mutic  (the  clink  of  tho 
money)  immediately  after  dinner.  There  will  also  bo  this 
time  some  excellent  Russian  partners  and  others;  no  one  is 
to  bo  reared  from  the  offices  of  tho  Pont-Neuf.  (Nothing  to 
bo  reared  from  the  police,  tho  offices  of  which  arc  near  tho 
i'ont-Neuf).  I  do  not  require,  little  dear,  a  grand  toilette; 
but  iryou  come  again  in  your  mauve  morning  dress,  put  on, 
I  beg  you,  a  corset"  (spelt  corc<!; .  Tbo  woman  who  kept  tho 
house  was  taken  to  the  Prerocture,  and  the  stakes  and  furni- 
ture seized. 


THE  JESTER 

Generally  Speaking. — Women ! 

What  is  taken  from  you  before  you  get  it  ?— Your  portrait. 
A  Question  fob  the  Gretna-Green  Blacksmith. — Is  thero 
any  connexion  between  a  clandestine  marriage  and  a  run- 
away ring  ? 

Revenge  ! — Old  Lady  (at  a  country  villa,  who  wasn't  over 
and  above  liberal  with  the  fare) :  "  You'll  take  my  boxes  up 
the  garden,  cabman,  please."  Cabman  :  "  Cort'nly,  marm, 
if  you'll  'old  my  'orse." — Punch. 

Throwing  One's-self  About. — An  instance  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  witnessed  a  few  evenings  ago  at  a  party,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  lady  who,  when  asked  to  sing,  first  tossed 
her  head  and  then  pitched  her  voice ! 

Jokes  has  discovered  tho  respective  natures  of  a  distinction 
and  a  difference.  Ho  says  that  "a  little  difference"  fre- 
quently makes  many  enemies,  while  a  "little  distinction" 
attracts  hosts  of  friends  to  the  one  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

"Ivory  Bust — Louis  Philippe."  (Executed  bv  Machi- 
nery).— "  Dear  me  ! "  exclaimed  a  country  visitor  to  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  on  reading  tho  above  description  in 
the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department;  "  dear 
me  !  I  had  no  idea  he  was  guillotined."— Punch. 

Amongst  tho  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  Sunday-school  Con- 
vention we  find  the  following  resolution,  agreed  to  on  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  a  promising  young  preacher : 
— "Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  be 
appointed  to  raise  children  for  the  sabbath-school." 

Counter-attractions. — For  the  gentlemen,  they  consist 
of  good  articles,  moderate  prices,  and  pretty  girls  ;  and  for 
the  lathes,  the  counter-attractions  consist  of  "  Enormous 
Failures!"  "Alarming  Sacrifices!"  "Fearful  Bankrupt- 
cies!" "Awful  Bargains!"  and  big-whiskered  shopmen, 
who  havo  no  right  to  be  thero  at  all,  doing  women's  work. — 
Putich. 

Not  the  Dream,  but  TnE  Waking.  —  A  candidate  for 
admission  to  church  membership  under  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill  related  a  dream,  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  serious 
impressions.  When  he  ended,  Mr.  Hill  said,  "We  do  not 
wish  to  despise  a  good  man's  dreams  by  any  means;  but  we 
will  tell  you  what  we  think  of  tho  dream,  after  we  see  how 
you  go  on  now  you  are  awake." 

A  Long  Sight. — Two  sparks  from  London,  while  enjoying 
themselves  in  Argyleshire,  came  upon  a  shepherd,  and  ac- 
costed him  by  remarking — "  You  have  a  fine  view  here ;  you 
will  see  a  great  way."  "Ou  aye,  ou  aye,  a  ferry  great  way ." 
"  Ah,  you  will  see  America  here."  "  Farrer  than  that,"  said 
Donald.  "Ah,  how's  that?"  "Ou,  just  wait  till  the  mist 
gangs  awa,  an'  you'll  see  the  mune." 

 ♦  

HOME  HINTS 

To  Pickle  French  Beans. — First  lay  them  in  salt  and 
water  for  nine  days,  then  add  a  little  vinegar,  and  boil  them 
.  in  the  liquor.  When  they  bec-me  grtou,  main,  wipe  them 
dry,  and  put  the  beans  into  a  jar.  Boil  some  vinegar,  with 
ginger,  mace,  cloves,  pepper,  and  mustard-seed,  all  bruised, 
and  while  hot  pour  it  on  tho  beans.  When  cold,  cover  the 
jar  close. 

Port  Wine. — There  is  a  differanco  of  opinion  respecting 
the  merits  of  old  and  new  port  wine,  as  far  as  regards  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  beverngo.  •  It  is  well  known  that  car- 
bonic acid  facilitates  digestion,  and  that  time  deprives  port 
wine  of  this  quality.  Still,  in  our  judgment,  the  old  is  more 
wholesome.  The  manufacture  of  wines  is  now  receiving  the 
attention  of  chemists,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  injury 
which  the  vino  disease  has  cansod  'to  the  grapes. 

Gold-Fish. — The  best  vessel  for  gold-fish  is  a  rectangular 
glass  tank.  They  can  be  had  very  oheap,  and  are  far  better 
than  glass  globes.  Tho  latter,  wheiCthe  rays  of  the  snn  fall 
full  upon  the  water  they  contain,  are  very  dangerous  to  the 
vision  of  the  finny  tribes.  Being  of  a  circular  shape,  a  lens 
is  formed  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  beat  therefrom  becomes 
so  intense  that  tho  fish  are  nearly  (if  not  quite)  maddened 
with  pain.  Their  brain  is  on  fire !  All  this  is  avoidable  by 
the  use  of  the  tank.  Herein  your  little  friends  can  dive, 
plunge,  bury  themselves,  rise,  sink,  float,  and  gambol  at 
pleasure.  At  tho  bottom  of  the  water  let  there  be  some  peb- 
bles sunk,  or  some  rock-work  introduced.  The  best  aquatic 
plant  for  a  water-tank  is  tho  vallitneria  spiralis.  This  will 
flourish  famously  in  a  bottom  of  river-sand;  well  washed,  or 
in  a  bed  of  small  pebbles.  Let  the  bed  be  abpnt  two  or  threo 
inches  thick  ;  then  press  the  roots  of  the  plant  gently  into  it, 
making  thorn  fast  by  thread  attached  to  a  stone.  Water- 
weeds  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving- the  balance  of 
Ufe.  The  flowers  feed  on  what  the  fish  exhale ;  the  fish  live 
on  the  oxygen  given  out  by  tho  flowers.  The'bottom  of  the 
tank  should  be  made  of  slate,  the  sides  of  glass. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

We  learn  from  Nolet  and  Queries  that  No.  49,  Connaught- 
equare,  is  built  upon  the  spot  where  Tyburn  gallows  stood. 
In  the  lease  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  London  this  is  parti- 
cularly mentioned. 

Pulpits  with  Clocks  Aim  Houe-Glasbes.— In  the  annals  of 
Dunstablo  Priory  is  this  item :— "  In  1493,  made  n  clock  over 
the  pulpit."  A  stand  for  a  hour-glass  still  atmains  in  many 
pulpits.  A  rector  of  Bijburv  used  to  preach  Xiro  lfc*rs,  regu- 
Ku-ly  turning  tho  glass.  After  the  text,  th!  esquire  of  tho 
parish  withdrew,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  returned  to  the  bless- 
ing. Lecture-pulpits  have  also  hour-glasses.  The  priest  had 
sometimes  a  watch  found  him  by  the  parish. 

Troy  and  Avoirdupoise.— Wilhani  the  Conqueror  intro- 
duced into  England  what  was  called  Troy-weight,  from 
Troyes,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  in  France, 
now  in  the  department  of  Aube,  where  a  celebrated  fair  was 
held.  The  English  were  dissatisfied  with  thi»  weight,  be- 
cause the  pound  did  not  weigh  so  much  as  the  pound  in  use 
at  that  time  in  England .  Hence  arose  the  term  avoir  du  poite 
(to  havo  weight),  which  was  a  mcdinm  between  the  French 
and  English  weights. 

Gabtkrs  at  Wbddixgs.— There  was  formerly  a  custom  in 
the  north  of  England,  which  will  be  thought  to  havo  bordered 
very  closely  upon  indecency,  and  thereby  strongly  marks  the 
grossness  of  manners  that  prevailed  among  onr  ancestors  :  iz 
was  for  the  young  men  at  weddings  to  strive,  immediately 
after  the  ceremony,  who  could  first  pluck  off  the  bride's  gar- 
ters from  her  logs.  This  was  dono  beforo  the  very  altar. 
The  brido  was  generally  gartered  with  ribbons  for  the  occa- 
sion. Whoever  were  so  fortunate  as  to  bo  victors  in  this 
singular  species  of  contest— during  which  the  bride  was 
often  obliged  to  scream  oat,  and  was  very  frequently  thrown 
down — bore  them  about  the  church  in  triumph. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Statistics  op  Muscular  Power. — Man  has  tho  power  of 
imitatiug  almost  every  motion  but  that  of  flight.  To  effect 
these,  he  has,  in  maturity  and  health,  sixty  bones  in  his 
hoad,  sixty  in  his  thighs  and  legs,  sixty-two  in  his  arms  and 
bands,  and  sixty-seven  in  his  trunk.  He  has  also  431  mus- 
cles. His  heart  makes  sixty-four  pulsations  in  a  minute; 
and  therefore  3,840  in  an  hour,  92,160  in  a  day.  There  are 
also  three  complete  circulations  of  his  blood  in  the  short 
space  of  an  hour. 

The  Amethyst. — When  this  stono  was  first  prized  is  not 
known.  It  was  the  ninth  in  place  upon  the  breastplate  of 
the  Jewish  high  priests,  and  the  name  Issachar  was  engraved 
upon  it.  It  is  of  a  rich  violet  colour,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, takes  its  name  from  its  colour,  resembling  wine  mixed 
with  water.  One  worth  200  rix-dollars  having  been  rendered 
colourless,  equalled  a  diamond  in  lustre  valued  at  18,000  gold 
crowns.  Amethysts  wcro  discovered  at  Kerry,  in  Ireland, 
in  1755. 

Care  op  Books. — A  few  drops  of  any  perfumed  oil  will 
secure  libraries  from  the  consuming  effects  of  mould  and 
damp.  Russian  leather,  which  is  perfumed  with  tho  tar  of 
the  birch  tree,  never  moulders ;  and  merchants  suffer  largo 
bales  of  this  leather  to  remain  in  the  London  docks,  knowing 
that  it  cannot  sustain  any  injury  from  damp.  This  manner 
of  preserving  books  with  perfumed  oil  was  known  to  tho 
ancients.  The  Romans  used  oil  of  cedar  to  preserve  valuable 
manuscripts.  Hence  the  expression  used  by  Horace,  "digna 
cedro,"  meaning  any  work  worthy  of  being  anointed  with 
cedar-oil,  or,  in  other  words,  of  being  preserved  and  re- 
membered. 

Origin  of  the  Honeymoon.— The  word  "  honeymoon  "  is 
traceable  to  a  Teutonic  origin.  Among  the  Tcutones  was  a 
favourite  drink  called  mctheglin.  It  was  made  of  mead  of 
honey — was  much  like  the  mead  of  European  countries.  The 
same  beverage  was  also  in  use  among  the  Saxons,  but  fla- 
voured with  mulberries.  These  honeyed  drinks  were  used 
more  especially  at  marriage  festivals,  and  which  were  kopt 
up  among  the  nobility  one  lunar  month,  the  festive  board 
being  well  supplied  with  metheglin.  "  Honah  Moon  "  sig- 
nified the  moon  or  moonath  of  tho  marriage  festival.  Alario 
the  Goth,  celebrated  by  Southey's  poem,  died  on  his  wed- 
ding-night, from  a  too  i'ree  indulgence  in  the  honeyed  drink. 

 *  

SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

New  Planus.— It  is  said  that  seventy-one  telescopic  pla- 
nets have  already  been  discovered  by  astronomers  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  There  will  be  in  the  course  of  the  year 
six  eclipses  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  Saturn's  ring,  the  last 
being  a  phenomenon  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Music  and  Odour. — Professor  Newman  has  remained  thnt 
there  is  a  point  at' which  all  sciences  meet.  The  i  hernial 
must  be  a  mathematician;  so  must  the  thorough  musician. 
Optics  have  lately  come  to  the  aid  of  chemistry;  and  tho 
most  recent  discovery,  the  metal  Thallium,  revealed  itself  to 
our  knowledge  by  a  line  of  intense  green  light  upon  tho 
spectrum.  Thus,  again,  chemistry  aids  astronomy;  the 
spectrum  analysis,  dealing  with  the  solar  and  stellar  light, 
enables  us  at  least  to  conjecture  what  elements  exist  in*  other 
spheres  of  the  universe.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  -theorv 
which  finds  close  analogy  between  scents  and  musioal  notes  ? 
Mr.  Piesso  believes  that  lie  has  discovered  a  gamut  of  odours ; 
ho  has  arranged  forty-six  simple  essences  according  to  wh'ttt 
may  be  called  their  tones ;  and  he  finds  that  concord  and 
discord  are  produced  as  in  music.  Rose  and  geranium,  for 
instance,  are  both  C ;  smelt  together,  you  at  once  discern 
that  these  two  perfumes  havo  the  same  tone ;  rose  being  an 
octave  higher  than  the  other.  The  same  is  true  of  orris  and 
calamus,  of  almond  and  violet.  Wo  have  ourselves  verified 
this  curious  fact  in  numerous  instances.  Another  proof  of 
the  theory  is  that,  if  you  mix  two  or  three  simple  odours  in 
an  irregular  manner,  tho  effect  is  unpleasant ;  but,  if  you 
strike  a  musical  chord,  if  you  mix  essences  according  to  tho 
laws  of  harmony,  the  resulting  perfume  is  delicious.  If  this 
theory  should  be  fairly  established,  perfumery  will  become 
a  science  instead  of  an  art.  Was  Keats  prophesying  horeof, 
when  he  wrote — 

"Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard  are  sweeter?" 
 »  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

A  woman  is  oither  worth  a  good  deal  or  nothing.  If  good 
for  nothing,  she  is  not  worth  getting  jealous  for  ;  if  she  be  a 
true  woman,  she  will  give  no  cause  for  jealousy.   A  man  is 

a  brute  to  be  jealous  of  a  good  woman ;  a  fool  to  be  jealous 
of  a  worthless  one ;  but  is  a  double  fool  to  cut  his  throat  for 
either  of  them. 

What  is  Love  ?— We  may  as  well  ask  "  What  is  Heaven?" 
It  is  beyond  description.  The  patriot  who  dies  for  his  coun- 
try, the  loyalist  for  his  king,  the  martyr  for  his  religion,  all 
feel  what  love  is.  It  it  the  myttie  action  of  the  soul,  of  wLica 
we  know  so  little,  but  mutt  know  so  much  hereafter !  Faith 
and  love  are  one.  _^l_^^^^^^^d 

Equality. — The  rich  have  the  most  meat ;  the  poor  hare 
the  best  appetite.  The  rich  He  the  softest ;  the  poor  sleep  tho 
soundest.  The  poor  have  health ;  the  rich  have  delicacies. 
The  rich  hang  themselves  through  fear  of  poverty ;  the  poor 
(such  as  have  always  been  poor)  laugh  and  sing,  and  love 
then-  wives  too  well  to  pat  their  neck  into  the  noose. 

How  to  Stop  a  Quabeel. — If  knowledge  is  power,  so  also 
is  kindness.  There  is  weight  and  influence  in  kind  words 
and  kind  deeds.  An  angry  man  wont  to  n  neighbour's  house 
to  pick  a  quarrel;  he  was  invited  to  eat  some  peas;  and, 
finding  no  opposition,  ho  soon  left.  After  awhile  he  came 
again,  and  the  good  woman  went  out  and  offered  him  a 
piece  of  pie.  It  was  kindly  done,  and  kindly  meant  {  »nd  so 
there  was  no  quarrel.  The  remedy  is  simple,  and  it  Is  worth 
a  thought  by  those  who  maybe  similarly  tempted.  Auiuigry 
man  is  for  the  time  without  reason ;  passion  rules ;  and  it  is 
better  to  treat  him  kindly  than  to  attempt  to  reason,  or  even 
to  reply  to  his  hard  words.  Treat  him  kindly ;  and  if  he  will 
not  be  pacified,  let  him  have  all  the  talking  to  himself,  and 
he  will  soon  get  tired  and  ashamed,  and  leave  you.  Possess 
your  soul  in  patience;  never  contend;  never  give  a  harsh 
word.   Be  kind  and  forbearing. 
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TBI  DtST-RTER  SHOOTS  COLONEL  HEARTLAW. 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  L. 

DOORS  AND  FEiU. 

Tub  shadows  of  evening  wore  lengthening,  and  tho  gold 
•  go*g*>«*  Wilt  m  rapidly  melting  into  rich 
pirpfea,  through  which  the  young  modn  rose  like  a 
silver  ear.        f'  . 

It  wi<  «uoh  an  boor  as  imaginative  men  revel  in  ;  but 
Sir  ./taper  Wylde  WW  not  an  imaginative  man,  and  he 
looked  up  wearily  at  the  purple  sly.  and  away  wearily 
o»er  the  broad  Heath,  acro««  which  he  waa  walking 
homeward,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

Ha  was  a  great  man  now  :  be  bad  moved  into  a 
mannon  since  Violet  quitted  hi*  roof,  and  thero  waa  a 
talk  «f  Lady  Wylde  being  presented  at  Court,  and  it 
waa  a  f»<  *.  that  a  deputation  had  waited  on  him  with  a 
1  nimble  rwjuest  that  he  would  permit  himself  to  be  put 
ia  Mninatioa  a*  a  Member  of  Parliament  fur  one  of  the 
metropolitan  constituencies. 

let  on  thia  evening  he  did  not  appear  to  bo  bo  happy 


in  hia  mind  as  bo  great  and  so  rich  a  man  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  been.  The  expression  of  his  face  was 
melancholy,  and  the  sighs  which  escaped  him  were 
heart-breaking  to  hear. 

"  This  man, '  he  presently  muttered,  "  will  he  come 
again  ?  Strange  that  I  should  have  mot  him,  and  by 
thejnerest  accident,  only  as  a  casual  wayfarer." 

He  looked  round  as  he  spoke,  with  anxious,  blood- 
ahot  eyes,  and  perceiving  nothing  to  interest  him,  walked 
slowly  on,  absorbed  in  thought. 

Suddenly,  as  he  passed  a  little  copse  on  his  right,  a 
soldier,  in  his  scarlet  undress  jacket,  stepped  forward 
and  confronted  him.  The  man  rained  bin  right  hand, 
gave  a  military  salnte,  and  waited. 

As  he  raised  his  arm,  the  light  glistened  upon  three 
stripes  of  gold  lace.  These  denoted  that  the  man  held 
tho  runk  of  sergeant  in  his  regiment. 

"Ah!"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  "you  aro  here,  Connor; 
you  have  kept  your  word." 

"  I've  obeyed  orders,"  said  tho  man,  touching  his  cap. 

"  Right,  quite  right,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  When  I  mot  you  by 
chance  on  this  road",  a  few  days  since,  you  happened  to 
mention  that  you  liad  served  in  India,  and  just  as  we 
were  interrupted  by  my  friend  coming  up,  you  told  me 
tho  mime  of  your  Colonel." 


"  I  did,  sir." 

"  It  was  because  of  that — because  the  name  you  men- 
tioned was  that  of  Colonel  Heartlaw,  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  mine — that  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  here  again. 
You  were,  I  think  you  said,  in  the  engagement  in  which 
ho  was  killed.  Can  you  givo  mo  any  particulars  of  his 
death?" 

"  I  can,  sir,  for  I  witnessed  it.  I  saw  him  shot  down 
like  a  dog." 

"  You  saw  him  ? "  asked  Sir  Jasper,  with  singular 
earnestness. 
"  I  did." 

"  You  can,  then,  describe  to  me  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  happened  ?  " 

"I  can  give  you  the  facts,  but  they  are  few, and  those 
recur  to  me  only  as  the  incidents  of  a  dream.  With 
tho  general  facts  of  the  victory  which  the  British  troops 
have  achieved  at  Bhurporc,  you  aro  acquainted  ;  you 
know  that  we  stormed  and  took  tho  fortress,  after  great 
slaughter,  and  thus  once  more  vindicated  tho  honour  of 
the  British  arms." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that;  but  " 

"  You  wish  me  to  speak  of  what  concerns  tho  Colonel  ? 
Well,  your  honour,  I  must  first  say,  that  it  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  wounded  in  tho  hand  early  in  tho  siege, 
and  while  tho  miners  were  only  preparing  tho  way 
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for  the  assault.  By  that  same  token,  I  was  put  on  Uie 
sick-list;  and  while  my  comrades  day  after  day  looked 
forward,  liko  mad  things,  to  the  attack,  .1  only  lay  about 
iu  hospital  like  a  log,  useless  to  everybody  and  a  tniscry 
to  myself.  There  were  a  many  unfortunate  dovils  in  the 
same  case,  and  so  l'<| 'plenty  o'  company,  such  as  it  was 
—  howling,  yell  ing,  parsing  company  mostly,  for  wounded 
soldiers  ain't  all  as  quiet  as  lambs;  but  thero  was  ono 
poor  fellow  who  had  been  sick  for  months,  and  who 
was  quiet  enough  and  patient  enough  for  the  matter  o' 
that,  and  I  made  him  my  comrade.  He  was  a  'Voh-h- 
man,  and  he  had  left  England  us  Colonel  Heartlaw's 
servant." 

The  face  of  Sir  Jasper  Wyldo  visibly  changed  colour. 
"Tell  me,"  ho  demanded  hastily,  "does  that  man 
still  live  p" 

"  You'd  bettor  lei  me  tell  th.e  story  in  my  own  way," 
said  Sergeant  Connor;  "you'll  have  it  all  the  quicker." 
"  Hut  that  man  " 

"  Was,  as  I've  said,  my  comrade;  and  precious  bad  he 
was.  llo'd  had  tho  fever,  and  he'd  got  a  taste  of  a 
rillo-ball  in  his  arm.  Bless  you !  I  see  him  now,  with 
the  blood-stained  cloth  about  his  head,  looking  like  a 
ghost.  Well,  your  honour,  at  last  tho  day  of  tho  attack- 
came.  We  were  in  tho  rear,  far  enough  away  from  the 
fortress ;  bat  wo  could  hear  the  mines  and  the  guns, 
and  at  last  my  comrade  says  to  me,  '  Connor,'  lis  says, 
'I  must  have  a  look  at  what's  going  on,  if  it  costs  me 
my  life.  There's  a  path  leads  Irom  this  place  up  tho 
hills,  and  we  must  go.'  We  did  ;  weak  and  faint  as  we 
both  were,  we  made  for  the  elbow  of  the  rocky  hill  in 
our  roar,  and  commenced  climbing  it.  All  the  time  we 
could  hear  the  guns  going,  and  at  last  there  was  a  terrific 
cry, and  then  all  was  still.  When  we'd  got  high  enough 
to  overlook  the  plain,  and  to  sight  the  fortress,  the 
struggle  was  over — the  place  was  took." 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  impatiently;  "pro- 
ceed." 

"  Wo  waited  some  hours  in  that  place ;  for  though 
the  victory  was  gained,  there  was  enough  to  see,  and, 
anion  ;  other  things,  we  saw  tho  convoys  bring  out  th.e 
prisoners.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  happened,  but  while 
our  eyes  were  fixed  on  ouo  of  these  convoys,  we  sud- 
denly saw  a  white  horse  bounding  over  the  plain  with- 
out a  rider;  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  Scotsman's  eyes 
lit  on  it,  ho  shouted,  '  That's  the  CuloucTa  horse — 
that's  Trouneer!'    And  so  it  proved." 

"  But  the  Colonel  himself?" 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  "  that's  the  worst  part  of 
the  story,  and  my  blood  boils  when  I  think  of  it.  It 
seems,  the  horse  had  bolted — we  couldn't  see  why — and 
had  carried  tho  Colonel,  who  stuck  to  it  liko  grim  death, 
right  away  from  tho  stair",  over  the  plain,  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  wo  were  watching.  At  last  it  slipped,  and 
threw  him." 

"  Then  what  happened  r" 

"  Why,  where  he  fell  the  ground  wa3  uneven,  and 

full  of  holes ;  and  just  as  we  iir.d  picked  out  what  wo 
believed  to  be  the  Colonel,  and  saw  him  raising  himself 
on  one  arm,  we  also  saw  that  he  fixed  Lis  eyes  upon 
some  object,  and  shook  his  list  in  a  threatening  manner. 
The  next  moment  a  man — a  Sepoy — rose  up  out  of  one 
of  those  holes,  in  which  he  had  concealed  himself,  and, 
turning  upon  the  Colonel  without  a  word,  shot  him. 
In  a  moment  I  saw  that  tho  object  of  the  man — a  de- 
serter— was  partly  his  own  safety,  partly  plunder;  and, 
forgetting  everything  in  my  indi  cation,  I  bounded  down 
the  rocks  with  a  shout.  But  I  was  too  fast — I  forgot 
that  I  was  as  weak  as  a  rat,  and,  stumbling  over  a  ridge, 
I  fell  forward,  and  enmc  down  head  foremost,  and 
knocked  myself  stupid." 
"  And  the  Colonel  ?" 

"  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  in  the  ambulance, 
and  it  was  days  before  I  could  gain  any  news  of  the 
Colonel.  He  was  then  reported  '  missing ;'  hut  I  re- 
ported what  I  had  seen,  and  as  one  or  two  more  had 
been  near  enough  to  confirm  my  statement,  the  entry 
was  altered,  and  ho  was  returned  as  '  dead.' 

"And  in  your  opinion,"  asked  Sir  Jasper,  "  that  is 
the  true  return — you  believe  him  to  be  dead  P" 

"  I've  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  1  have  that  I'm 
a'ivc." 

Sir  Jasper  he.tvcd  a  deep  sigh,  but  it  was  one  of  in- 
tense relief. 

Then  he  suddenly  inquired— 

"  But  the  Scotchman— your  comrade  ;  what  of  him  ?" 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt,"  answered  Sergeant  Connor, 
"  that  he  sunk  down,  overcome  with  fatigue,  among  Hie 
rocks,  and  that  his  bones  are  bleaching'  there  at  this 
hour." 

"  At  least,  you  have  seen  no  more  of  liim  ?" 
"  Not  from  that  day  to  this." 

Sir  Jasper  paused,  as  if  to  reflect  whether  ho  had  any 
further  question  to  ask ;  then  he  turned  to  the  Serjeant,, 
and  said— 

"  I  may  some  day  ask  yon  to  make  an  affidavit  of  these 
facts,  Sergeant;  in  the  meantime,  as  I  have  given  you 
the  trouble  to  come  here  on  my  businos?,  'will  you  allow 
me  to  o.Ter  yon  a  trifle  for  your  services  ?  I'iko  this, 
aud  ^ood-ioglit." 

Sir  Jasper  thrust  a  sovereign  into  hia  hand,  and 
abruptly  left  him. 

As  he  did  so,  there  was  a  trampling  of  branches  in  the 
little  copse  which  they  had  skirted  as  they  conversed, 
as  if  some  ono  had  bro"kcn  a  path  through  it  hastily. 

As  he  quitted  the  spot,  the  reflections  of  Sir  Jasper 
Wylde  were  of  a  pleasing  nature. 


f  Tho  evideueo  of  this  man,"  he  said  to  himself,  "is 
n»  conclusive  as  anything  of  tho  kind  can  be — both  as 
to  tho  death  of  tho  Colonel  and  of  his  servant.  This 
rumour  which  Gratchett  has  hunted  up,  of  tho  appear- 
ance of  the  Scotchman  at  the  Kettledrum  a  few  nights 
since,  and  of  his  interview  with  Nutters  and  his  wife,  is 
probably  quite  unfounded;  while  the  inference  drawn 
from  the  interview,  from  the  mere  fact  that  tho  manner 
of  both  Nutters  and  his  wife  was  unusually  cheerful, 
may  be  all  moonshine.  Certainly  the  War  Oiiice  autho- 
rities consider  the  fact  of  the  Colonel's  Heath  sufficient, 
and  what  is  enough  for  them  should  bo  enough  for 
nie." 

It  was  quifc  obvious,  however,  from  a  certain  restless 
twitching  a'lout  tho  man,  that  it  was  not  sufficient. 
In  fact,  in  the  midst  of  his  "  secure  hour,"  there  had 
risen  up  a  phantom  which  had  robbed  him  of  all  the 
satisfaction  which  his  wealth  and  position  promised; 
there  had  coino  a  whisper  across  his  path,  which  was 
sufficient  to  turn  all  his  pleasure  to  gall  and  bitterness. 
That  phantom,  and  that  whisper,  had  but  ono  source 
— an  uneasy  apprehension  lc3t  Colonel  Heartlaw  might 
be  yet  alive ! 

"  So  far  as  tho  money  is  concerned,"  he  reflected, "  no 
great  harm  can  result.  The  sums  invested  iu  the  funds 
in  my  name,  for  Violet's  support,  arc  still  available  to 
her  when  she  chooses  to  return.  True,  I  stated  that 
she  would  henceforth  bo  dependent  upon  me ;  but  I 
can  explain  that  away — I  can  say  that  I  only  meant  it 
as  a  figure  of  speech,  seeing  that  it  was  in  my  name 
the  money  was  drawn.  But  how  to  satisfy  the  Colonel 
that  I  did  my  duty  by  him  iu  letting  her  go  ?  And  how 
to  account  for  ray  repeated  statement  that  there  was  no 
will?  These  have  been  mistakes — but,  ridiculous! 
why  do  I  worry  myself  day  and  night  with,  those 
thoughts,  in  face  of  the  fact,  now  clearer  to  me  than 
ever,  that  tho  Colonel  was  rightly  returned  in  the  list 
of  the  killed  ?" 

Thus  endeavouring  to  argue  himself  out  of  what  he 
feared,  the  good  man  pursued  his  way  toward  his  stately 
home. 

Lady  Wylde  met  him  at  the  corner  of  tho  road  which 
led  to  it.  Her  inaiuaer  was  that  of  a  person  greatly 
agitated. 

"  What  has  happened?"   demanded  tho  husband, 
perceiving  in  a  moment  that  all  was  not  well. 
_  "I  have  seen  him  !"  said  Lady  Wylde,  with  a  start- 
ling emphasis. 

'Him?  who,  my  lady?  not  ". 

"  The  Colonel  ?  No,  not  so  had  as  that." 

"  Ah !  I  understand.    You  bipyp  seen  the  Scotch  sor 
vapt  P 

fiIhare." 

«Aud  he  r" 

"  Passed  me  this  evening,  as  I  wandered  up  the  roj$ 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  you.  *'■  ' 
"  You  are  quite  sure  l 

"  I  think  so.  Time  and  exposure  havo  altered  him  ; 
his  hair  is  grizzled,  aud  his  skin  tanned;  but  1  believe 
it  is  the  man." 

"■Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  "even  his  presence 
here  proves  nothing.  He  may  bavo  survived;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  Colonel  lives.  In- 
deed, I  have  had  proof;  I  have  had  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness  that  he  is  dead." 

"The  Sergeant,  with  whom  you  had  an  appointment, 
was  an  ove-witness  of  his  death  i    Is  that  so  ?" 

"  it  is*£ 

"Th?h  wo  need  fear  nothing — with  his  death  we 

nerd  fen-  nothing  ;  but  should  ho  live  ':" 

fi  Well— what  then  ?" 

-•^Oii,  Jasper!"  cried  Lady  Wylde,  "I  tremble  to 
think  what  would  bo  the  consequence.  The  loss  of  tho 
money  is  had  enough,  with  all  our  increased  liabilities  ; 
but  the  exposure— think  of  tho  exposure!  I  will  die 
rather  than  submit  to  it." 

"Nonsense!  cried  Sir  Jasper  ;  "you  are  disturbing 
yourself  in  vain.  All  will  go  well;  and  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  " 

He  paused. 

There  was  a  peculiar  light  in  his  eye  ;  thero  was  a 
strange  smile  about  his  lips ;  and  the  hand  which 
rested  upon  tho  arm  of  Lady  Wylde  trembled,  as  if 
with  a.  spasmodic  convulsion. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  demanded,  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

"  Nothing— nothing,"  he  replied;  and  grasping  her 
warm  hand  iri  his,  now  icy  cold,  he  led  her  toward  the 

house. 

The  now  mansion  of  which  the  knight  had  made  a 
purchase  stood  irf  a  spacious  garden,  and  they  had 
scarcely  entered  this  when  Lady  Wylde  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation, aud  paused. 

"  Who — who  was  that  ?"  she  pxclainied. 

A  figure  had  glided  past  her  in  the  gloomy  avenue 
through  which  they  were  moving,  and  which  the  gloom 
of  evening  rendered  scarcely  lighter  than  night  itself. 

'•  It  must  have  been  a  delusion,''  said  Sir  Jasper. 

Aud  they  pass'"';  into  tho  house. 

"  Any  letter.-;  ?"'  he  asked,  as  he  entered  the  drawing* 
room. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  bowing. 
**  What>ttiis,  ttienf 

Making  this  inquirv,  he  took  up  a  nolo  which  lay  on 
th.e  salver  up  >n  the  siit-board. 

"  I  didn't  put  it  there,  sir,"  said  tho  servant. 
"  Who  did,  then  ?"  asked  Lady  Wyldo. 


The  man  expressed  his  utter  inability  to  account  for 
tho  fact  of  its  being  there  at  all. 

"Did  no  one  quit  tho  houso  as  we  entered  P"  asked 
her  ladyship,  with  a  tremulous  anxiety. 

No  one,  my  lady,"  replied  the  msn.   *  V 

She  looked  at  hnn  for  a  moment,  as  if  questioning 
his  truth — for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  tho  vulgar  to  bo 
incredulous — then  dismissed  him' 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Jasper  had  retired  to  tho  window, 
which  the  fivuit  light  of  evening  still  illuminated,  and 
had  torn  open  tho  missive  so  mysteriously  conveyed  to 
him. 

lis  contents  appeared  both  to  amaze  and  alarm  him  ; 
but  having  road  it  over  twice,  he  did  not  hand  it  to 
Lady  Wylde,  who  stood  waiting  in  impatient  curiosity 
to  know  what  could  have  so  greatly  moved  him. 

"  What  is  tho  meaning  of  this,  Sir  Jasper?"  sho 
demanded,  at  length. 

"  It  moans,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  must  see  Gratchctt 
to-morrow." 

So  saying,  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

BERNARD  OSWALD  SPEAKS. 

"  An  !  Eave  me  !  save  me !  "  cried  Violet,  as— after 
the  struggle  with  tho  infamous  Tiv  Gratchett — she 
found  herself  in  tho  arms  of  a  deliverer. 

"Fear  not,"  Said  Bernard  Oswald— for  it  was  he 
who,  having  followed  Aurelia  Wylde  to  that  house,  had 
heard  tho  cry  for  aid— "you  a're  safe,  Violet— quite 
safe." 

He  held  her  in  his  left  arm  as  ho  spoke,  while  his 
right  hand  was  still  clenched,  and  his  eyes,  glowing 
liko  flame,  were  rivetted  on  those  of  the  prostrate  lawyer. 

But  the  altitude  of  defence  was  unnecessary.  Young 
Gratchett  fought  with  no  weapons  save  those  of  the 
law.  Behind  masked  batteries  of  parchment  ho  was  a 
lion,  but  in  heart  ho  was  tho  veriest  cur. 

A  moment  was  sufficient  to  reveal  this ;  and  then, 
without  deigning  a' word,  Bernard  dropped  his  hand, 
and,  turning  his  back  on  the  man  who  still  lay  upon 
the  floor,  led  Violet  from  tho  office. 

"  Can  I  procure  you  a  cab,  Miss  Heartlaw  ?"  he  said, 
with  perfect  calmness,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but 
with  a  face  white  with  anger. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  hesitating;  "but  I— Ilivo 
here." 

"  Here  !  in  this  house  ?"  exclaimed  Bernard,  with 
utter  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  ff  but. jl  am  afraid  that,  after 

what  has  happened  " 

"  You  can  continue  to  reside  here  no  longer — that 
is.  clear;  I  won't  ask  what  led  to  tho  act  of  violence 
which  it  was  my  happiness  to  frustrate  ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  after  that,  your  position  here  would  be  most 
uncomfortable?? 
"  I  cannot  remain  here,"  said  Violet,  decisively. 
Bernard  Qswald  did,  not  reply.  He  simply  opened 
the  street-door,  mid,  having  led  Viclet  forth,  permitted 
it  to  close  of  itself  behind  them. 

Without  deciding  for  the  moment  what  course  to 
pursue,  they  naturally  turned  toward  the  right,  which 
led  them  into  the  main  thoronghfa.ro  ;  and  in  doing  this, 
they  passed  tho  window  of  the  ofiico  they  had  just 
quitted. 

It  was  open,  though  the  blinds  were  down,  and  they 
could  detect  the  sound  of  voices  in  conversation.  Ono 
remark  caused  them  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  listen. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  the  voiee  of  old  Gratchett,  who,  on 
hearing  Violet  scream,  had  rushed  from  the  surgery 
into  tho  pffice,  not  accompanied  by  Aurelia,  "  how  did  it 
happen P 

■  "  Y§s,"  cried,  thj  stpvmy  Mrs.  Gratchett,  who  had 

also  Arrived  at  that  summons,  "  how  was  it,  Tiv  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  that  injured  youth,  "  I  was  sitting 
hero  at  my  desk,  hard  at  it — yes,  hard  at  it,  as  usual, 
when  all  at  once  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in  rushed 
Miss  Violet  with  a  great  scream,  and  a  face  like  a  ghost. 
'  What  is  it?'  says  I,  starting  up  and  catching  her  nrm. 
'  Save  me  !  save  me  !'  she  cries.  '  If  I  can  I  will,'  says  I ; 
and  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  lips  beforo  a 
monster  in  human  form,  in  a  white  bat,  rushes  in, 
seizes  the  terrified  young  woman,  gives  me  a  blow  which 
loosens  my  teeth,  cuts  my  mouth,  and  sends  me  off  my 
stool  down  into  the  corner,  and  then  rushes  off  with 
tho  girl." 

"  Goes  ofi"  with  my  lodger !"  cried  the  stormy  woman. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  man, who  had  invented  this  tissue 
of  falsehoods  in  an  instant.    "But  I  shall  meet  him 
again ;  I  shall  know  him,  and  I'll  have  damages  and 
costs — revenge  and  costs !" 

'But  don't  you  know  the  man?"  demanded  old 
Gratchett. 

'No,"  replied  the  son,  "but  sho  does.  Ho  '•ailed 
her  by  her  name." 

"Ho  did,  did  he?"  exclaimed  the  stormy  woman; 
"  wliat  did  I  say  ?  What  did  I  say  the  night  we  let  the 
rooms  to  her?  Didn't  I  say  she  wasn't  no  better  than 
she  ought  to  be,  and  that  I  was  afraid  of  be*'?" 

'  You  did,  mother,"  cried  young  Gratchett,  "and 
you  were  right.    Hem  ember  that  when  you  come  into 
court,  and  swear  to  it." 
"  Into  court!"  exclaimed  the  woman. 
"Yes;  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  this  pass 
without  taking  it  into  court  P   And  you  father — I  shall 
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want  you  to  swear  that  von  saw  the  blovr — that  you 
were  coming  iu  at  the  moment,  and  saw  it." 

"  I  must  first  know  who  the  party  is,"  said  old 
Gratehe.t,  with  a  sneer ;  "  I'm  not  going  to  swear 
against  ray  o  .ra  i'ricnl?,  to  put  money  into  your  pocket.' 


Here 


general 


sation  resolved  itself  into 
wranzie  ;  and  Be:n-rd  and  Violet  passed  on, 

-  Miss  Heartlaw,"  said  Bernard,  as  they  did  so,  "  the 
mm  who  would  make  that  statement  is  capable  of  any 
thing-.  Bat  don't  fear ;  I  know  these  people." 
"  You  know  them !"  exclaimed  Violet. 
•  Yes :  at  least,  I  hare  some  knowledge  of  the  elde: 
man,  and  these  threats  will  come  to  nothing.  Am  I 
right  in  supposing  that  you  are  ignorant  as  to  who 
they  are  r" 

"  i"es,"  she  replied  j  "  chance  only  led  mo  to  the 
house."  ^jk 

plied,  "a  happy,  chance,  since  it 
are  of  once  more  rendering  you 


lias 
a  se: 

Ai 
on  ] 
woni 
ail  t 
him 

It 
had 

path  of  dnty,  an  untoward  Fate  seemed  to  interpose, 
and  to  add  the  weight  of  circumstances  to  tho  load 
agamst  which  she  strnegled.    In  purity  and  singleness 


i^those  words*  ha  felt  the  hand  that  rested  lightly 
as  arm  mlpitly  tremble.  Yes;  for  with  those 
rushed  back  upon  the  mind  of  the  Flower-Girl 
W  painful  sense  of  her  true  position  in  regard  to 
who  uttered  them. 

ivas  Indeed  a  tangled  skein  which  LoTe  and  Destiny 
woven  around  her.    At  every  step  taken  in  the 


t  break  and  I  die  under  tho  load.;' 
r  than  her  will  seemed  to  mould 
tteru;  and  here — in  spite  of  everj 
-aggie — hero  was  Bernard  Oswald 
s ' 

at  his  presence.    It  was  life,  joy, 


5  to  these  circumstances  that  a  somewhat 
e  followed  the  remark  which  Bernard 

only  a  pause  of  a  moment's  duration. 

we  parted,  Miss  Hcartlaw,  tho  words 
m  uttered  have  rung  in  my  eara  like  the 
of  my  life's  hupnine a.  I  know  that  in 
i  this  moment  1  am  open  to  a  charge 
[fry ;  I  am  at  leant  guilty  of  taking  advan- 
imcukies  to  nuke  what  will  probably  he 

Violet  said,  scarcely  knowing  to  what 
re  utterance,  ,:not  so."  And  the  very 
ho  wished  tuose  words  unsaid. 

wol  an  1  hind,"  ho  continued,  "  bat  I  feel 
tve  «ud  is  nevertheless  the  truth.  But 
l  that  .  Lice  that  la:  t  meeting  vvur  image 


the  tear3  ro«3  to  he  r  bine  eyes, 

lid,  "  joM  hare  been  very  frank 
the  answer  toi  with  ci'ial 
J9d  wbcu  we  Be1,  i..  . .  i  rep  at 
rnisunderstand  your  meaning; 


2  )*v  translated  itself  into  tho 
:ntuneui,  that  of  deep,  passionate, 

I  which  r^tcd  upon  n!s  arm,  anil 
She  did  not  withdraw  it  •  hut  she 

d.irftBCM  If:  could  not  road  < 
e  ;  but  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 


r  struggle  of  her  whole  being,  she 

truth,  Bernard,"  she  said,  "  and  it 
,  many  hours  of  bitter  tears." 


replied;  "Bernard,  It 


'.'at,  con- 


<:  Ah,  no,  no  !"  she  returned,  mournfully.  "Would  to 
Heaven  it  were  so !  Oh,  Bernard,  every  word  yon  utter 
pierces  me  to  tho  heart,  because  it  draws  me  pn  to 
yield  to  what  I  dare  not !  When  I  tell  you  tiidt  I  have 
pledged  my  solemn  word  to  devoto  my  life  to  another, 
what  would  you  say  to  me,  Bernard  P"  . 

It  was  a  moment  before  he  replied ;  then  he  said — ■ 
"And  do  you  lovo  this — this  other?" 
"  No,"  she  answered  promptly,  "  I  do  not  lovo  him ! " 
"  Yet  you  have  pledged  your  word 
"  To  be  his  ?   Yes ;  I  have  sworn  it." 
f  Violet,"  he  rephed  nobly,  but  with  an  effort  which 
well-nigh  overcame  him,  "  you  ask  me  to  advise  you.  I 
cannot  counsel  you  io  break  youi-  word." 

"Bless  you  I"  she  cried.  "And  Fate  itself  will  re- 
ward your  noble  self-denial,  for  it  will  sare  you  from 
one  who,  if  the  stays  speak  truly,  would  have  brought 
you  only  disaster  and  death." 

It  was  only  in  tho  desolation  of  his  own  heart  that 
Bernard  spoke,  when  he  sml,  "Without  the  stars,  I 
shall  find— disaster  and  death  I" 

"But  youi""  ho  added,  tearfully.  "1  have  not  read 
your  eyes  wrongly ;  my  heart  has  net  deceived  me  in 
its  assurance  of  love  for  love ;  yet  you  are  ready  for 
this  sacrifice  ?" 

"  I  am  ready ! "  she  said  5  but  her  words  were  faint 
and  tremulous. 

Violet,"  cried  Bernard,  suddenly,  "  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  some  mystery,  some  wrong  to  bo  un 
ravelled  and  averted.  I  will  not  despair— I  will  not 
yield  the  very  principle  of  my  life  without  a  struggle. 
From  the  words  you  have  uttered  to-night  I  will  take 
courage.  I  will  say  to  myself, '  Violet  loves  me  ! '  and 
with  thoso  words  as  my  talisman,  I  will  defy  tune, 
destiny,  tho  stars,  the  very  fiend  himself,  to  sever  us! 
AlJ'd  now  enough  of  what  can  only  pain  you  in,  the  dis- 
Sttsion;  our  more  immediate  business  is  to  find  you  a 
reMing-place  for  the  nigh:.  Might,  i  suggest  the  house 
of  the  kind  sisters  ?" 

"No,"  cried  Violet ;  "I  should  die  with  shame  and 
self-reproach,  were  I  to  seek  their  hospitality  again." 

"As  you  will,"  he  said;  "but-  "  and  he  hesitated. 

"  An  idea  strikes  ine,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  There 
is  one  old  friend  whom  we  can  well  trust,  and  with 
whom  you  would  indeed  be  secure.  You  have  not 
forgotten  Ephraim  Nutters  —  poor  Ephraim  and  his 
blooming  wife  r" 

"  Forgotten-  them  ?"  cried  Violet.  "  Never,  till  the 
memory  of  all  earthly  things  die3  out,  will  their  kind- 
ness cease  to  live  in. my  heart'." 

"  Well,  there  is  tho'Kcttledrurn,  to  which  yon  would 
be  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  spring.  I  lmow  it,  nhd  yoti 
know  it.   What  say  you  ?— will  you  let  me  convey  you 
thither?" 
Vi  Act  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,"  she  then  saiJ,  "  take  me  there.  I  have  too 
long  neglected  them,  and  it  i3  possible  that,  of  all 
others,  they  may  know  most  of  the  poor  Colonel,  and 
can  advise  me  besta3  to  bi3  wishes." 

"Ah !"  cried  Bernard,  eagerly,  "  it  is  by  his  wish  that 
you  arc  bound  ?" 

"It  is." 

"  Then  tho  Kettledrum  is,  of  all  places,  that  to  which 
yon  should  betako  yourself.  I  will  accompany  you  so 
far,  and  you  shall  introduce  me  as  an  old  friend  of 
Colonel  Heartlaw's.  I  shall  need  no  other  introduc- 
tion." 

"  You  do  not  know  Ephraim,  then  '-"  nskod  Violet. 

"  Ah,  yc3— I  know  him  well,  hot  he  docs  not  know 
mo;  at  least,  I  doubt  if  he  would  recognise  tho  boy  in 
the  man."  :""  /  «"  '' 

As  he  said  this,  Bernard  chanced  by  accident  to  cast 
his  eyes  toward  tho  oppo3ito  side  of  the  road. 

Violet  also  looked  in  that  direction. 

"  Who  watches  us?"  they  mutually  exclaimed. 

Bnt  scarcely  had  they  done  so,  before  a  cab  obscured 
a  dark  figure  which  had  attn  ' 


bot! 
II 


■d  their  attention, 
ed  the  cab,  an  1  springing  into  it,  looked 
isite  window,  in  search  of  the  man  whom 
ely  felt  to  bo  a  spy  upon  their  actions. 


"  Drive  to  tho  Kettledrum,"  said  Bernard. 
And  th^y  set  ofT  in  tho  direction  of  that  hostelry,  of 
growing  tunc. 

(To  la  eontinvM  in  our  vert.) 


A  PLAIN  Tnynr.— How  strango  it  is  that  men,  and 
women  too,  ore  oftenetit  ashamed  of  what  is  best  in 
th'  in,  and  are  ignobly  contented  with  tho  world's  ap- 
pro'.- ,1  of,  or  understood  silence  in  regard  to,  things 
discreditable  to  their  humanity.  One  starts  sometimes 
with  horror  to  sec  the  beautiful  and  the  true  reckJe  shy 
thrust  in  the  baclTffroond,  that  deformity  Inay  be  decked 
r,  1  i.nil  unruled  in  its  nlace.    Oulv  by  lone 


r,  10  1  a  (1    ociation  with  these  who  Law 
fcbewd  ih  doing  it,  does  it  grow  faint'  1 
be  If  ard  never  again  till  tho  &,u\  rouse 
.  rn  U  at  the  mia-apeut  past  anil  tho 
Few  there  arc,  among  men  or  women, 
divert  thcmservei,  at  thos 
nearest  heaven,  in  the  fhco  of  diiwt'i 
or  fidicul".   Too  often  our  gdtx]  an: 
Mfu  rc'ii'- :,  that  a  mocking  iiflld  m 
ingly  on  the  back.— I'anrvy  Fcm, 


sell,  porror- 
doos  future. 
1  can  boldly 
t.niuieiiU  wiitn  they  aro 


GHOSTS  AND  GHOST-SEEING. 

The  most  difficult  ghosts  one  has  to  deal  with  arc  thoso 
which  appear  to  more  than  one  person  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  such  a  case  1  hardly  know  how  we  can 
refer  them  to  pure  imagination ;  for  the  wonder  that 
several  people  should,  at  tho  same  time,  have  their 
imaginations  so  peculiarly  affected  by  hypochondria,  or 
what  you  will,  that  precisely  the  same  vision  should  bo 
common  to  nil,  is,  I  think,  equal  to  the  wonder  of  a, 
true  and  bonO,  fide  apparition  itself.  The  truth  is,  pro- 
bably, that  pure  inwjiaalion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter;  a  real  shadow,  or  a  real  light,  presenting, 
accidentally,  a  very  startling  appearance,  is  just  us 
likely  to  astonish  and  confound  a  wholo  party  as  ono 
person. 

Anyone  who  has  noticed  tho  indignation  with  which 
many  people  resent  tho  accusation  that  they  have  slept 
in  their  chair,  when  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  snored 
for  ten  minutes,  can  easily  understand  that  a  person 
may  conceive  that  hp  has  seen  a  vision,  when,  in  reality, 
he  has  only  dreamed  a  dream.  There  is  surely  littio 
doubt  that  the  famous  vision  of  Colonel  Gardiner  was 
only  a  dream.  Colonel  Gardiner  died  fighting  bravely 
at  Prestonpnus,  deserted  by  the  major  part  of  "his  regi- 
ment, who  fled  before  the  Prince's  Highlanders.  Long 
before  his  death,  however,  as  early,  indeed,  as  1710,  he 
was  waiting  to  keep  an  appointment,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  made,  when  he  laid  his  haiid  on  the  only 
book  near  it,  a  religious  one.  He  read  carelessly,  as  ho 
himself  says,  and  no  doubt  fell  asleep.  A  religious  im- 
pression of  some  sort  was  just  fresh  on  his  mind ;  ho 
knew  that  he  was  about  to  commit  sin,  and  he  dreamt 
that  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him  on  the  cross,  and  spoke 
to  him  reprovingly.  This,  which  was  probably  a  dream, 
he  always  believed,  and  maintained  to  be  a  waking 
vision  ;  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  really 
before  his  eyes,  or  only  on  his  mind. 

There  is  a  tale  told  somewhere  of  an  apparition  ap- 
pearing to  a  young  English  nobleman,  then  staying,  I 
think,  in  Paris,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  said  to  prove 
it  literally  true.  He  expected  that,  any  hour,  a  child 
should  be  born  to  him  in  England ;  and,  as  he  was 
sitting  alone  one  evening,  thinking  of  the  mistress 
whom  he  had  Icfc  iu  Loudon,  sho  appeared  to  him  car- 
rying iu  her  arms  a  dead  child.  The  next  post  did 
bring  him  the  intelligence  that  mother  and  child  were 
dead.  Iu  tho  first  place,  is  the  story  a  true  one  ?  I 
believe  it  to  be  very  well  authenticated.  But  perhaps 
the  question  is,  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
spirit  from  tho  world  of  spirits  should  really  have  ap- 
peared, or  that,  remorse,  anxiety,  love,  perhaps  anguisli, 
should  together  have  had  something  the  same  cti'ect  as 
that  produced  by  hypochondria.  Or  might  it  have 
been  a  dream  ?  Still  there  remains  this — mother  and 
child  really  died.  Could  her  spirit,  in  tho  sharp  hour 
of  its  parting,  have  flown  for  a  moment  to  his  own; 
or  was  tho  occurrence  only  a  coincidence  ? 

Abercrombie  mentions  a  fact  which  he  takes  from 
tho  Christian  Observer,  of  October,  1S29.  "  An  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  early  years,"  says  the  writer,  "  and 
most  happy  in  his  domestic  arrangements,  lost  his  wife 
under  tho  most  painful  circumstances,  suddenly,  just 
ifter  sho  had  apparently  escaped  from  the  danger  of  an 
untoward  confinement  with  her  first  child.  A  few  weeks 
ifti  t  this  melancholy  event,  while  travelling  during  the 
ht  on  horsebadk,  and  in  nil  probability  sorrowfully 
contrasting  his  present  cheerless  prospects  with  the  joys 
of  hi.;  happv  hom£,  t  he  form  of  his  lost  relative  appeared 
to  him  a  little  distance  iu  advance.  Ho  stopped  his 
horse,  and  contemplated  the  vi  ion  with  great  trepida- 
tion, till,  in  a  few  sCcon  Ja  it  vanished  away.  '  Tho  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  appeared  again ;  but,  as  the  widower 
was  then  liuing  alone  in  t  lie  evening,  he  may  have  slept. 
I'iiis  r:i-e  is  not  liing  like  so  extraordinary  as  that  which 
I  mentioned  immediately  before  it,  because  it  fore- 
hadov.ed  nothing;  nothing  came  of  it,  in  point  of  fact. 

A  case  i  <  mentioned  somewhere,  of  a  surgeon  who, 
hiving  lately  wiuics3cd  an  execution  on  the  scaffold, 
■aw  clearly  standing  before  him  tho  recently-hanged 
man.  Ho  quietly  took  out  a  lancet,  and  bled  himself 
till  the  vision  vanished.  This,  1  believe, is  true  ;  and  it 
lould  have  great  weight  in  till  our  speculations  with 
regard  to  ghosts;  for  a  ghost  which  gives  way  to  medi- 
cal treatment  must  bo  a  terrible  impostor.  _ 

There  is,  however,  on  record,  one  sad  instance  of  a 
ipcctral  illusion,  which,  although  the  patient  knew'  that, 
t  proceeded  from  disease,  did  not  give  way  to  medical 
treatment,  but  haunted  its  victim  to  death.  The  poor 
own,  after  1<  Bg  visitations  from  different  spectres,  was 
■',  b  path  followed  bv  a  skeleton.  Ho  took  to  his  bed 
a  Est,  and  declare U  that  he  died  the  victim  of  ait 
imaginary  persecution.  But,  before  he  died,  the' doctor 
A  him  where  he  saw  the  skeleton  at  that  moment. 
'  >:  tho  foot  of  my  bod,"  was  tho  answer.  The  phy- 
placed  himself  at  tho  foot  of  the  bed  "And 
•.vhore  do  you  sco  it  now  t  ho  asked,  confidently. 
•'  Looking  over  your  shoulder/'  replied  the  pali.  nt..  It 
00  much  tor  human  nature  ;  the  doctor  started. 
\.,  x  remember  that  f^outhcyi  "  jiaid  of  the  Inn" 
dared  to  go  out  at  night,  though  they  predicted  that 
.ho  would  "fancy  a  cbpa  by  her  side,  or  faint  if  sho 
■aw  a  while  cow."  She,  however,  ur.w  something  moro 
ii  diiful  even  than  a  ghost— she.  saw  murderers.  Dis- 
case  is  what  I  should  dread,  were  I  !•>  gee  ft  ylalott,  I 
ihonld  thiuic  that,  a  hidden  iiialKuW  caused,  the  spectre, 
ma  not  that  tho  tpeclvc  iUelf  could  bora  mo.—Unccn. 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. — III. 


TALE  OF  THE  LION'S  TAIL. 
CHAPTER  II. 

THE    KNOTTY  POINT. 

Up  jumped  the  lion ;  but,  luckily,  his  leap  carried  him 
only  half  on  to  the  top  of  the  uppermost  side,  his  fore- 
legs outside  and  his  hind-quarters  within.  In  a  moment 
he  had  scratched  the  tub  over  by  his  own  paws  and  his 
own  weight.  It  turned  over,  and  the  lion  was  under 
the  tub!  Up  jumped  Jack,  and  I  after  him.  Oh,  if  we 
could  but  keep  the  tub  down  on  the  lion ! 

The  lion  was  now  iu  the  cage  ;  but  the  lion,  finding 


THEY  CAGE  THE  LION. 

it  rather  close  quarters,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  stay 
there. 

"  Ho  will  throw  us'over,  Tom,"  cried  Jack. 

"  Once  down  on  the  ground,  and  we  shall  find  our- 
selves on  the  road  to  his  stomach  in  a  twinkling,  Jack," 
said  Tom. 

How  he  struggled  and  roared,  and  knocked  his  tail 
against  the  sides !  and  how  hard  we  stood,  and  how 
heavy  wo  tried  to  make  ourselves  !  We  puffed,  and 
blowed,  and  trembled,  as  the  tub  shook  up  and  down 
with  the  lion's  struggles.  At  last,  Tom  screamed  out, 
"  There's  his  tail,  Jack  !" 

Yes,  it  was  the  tip  of  his  tail,  just  peeping  out  of  the 
bung-hole  of  the  tub.  First  there  came  out  the  tip, 
then  a  little  bit  more,  and  at  last  one-half  of  the  tail 
was  lashing  and  curling  out. 


eat  or  sleep ;  once  let  go,  and  it  will  be  all  over  with 
us." 

At  last,  the  lion  bounded  forward,  dragging  us  after 
him  ;  but-  his  tail  was  through  the  bung-hole,  so  he  had 
to  pull  botli  us  and  the  tub  after  him.  That  would  not 
do.  Still  we  did  not  slack  his  tail.  He  tried  to  jump 
round,  but  the  tub  held  him  and  spoilt  his  steerage,  and 
brought  him  up  just  like  an  anchor. 

But  if  the  lion  did  not  like  it,  no  more  did  wo.  There 
was  no  living  for  ever  in  such  a  condition.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  This  time  I  hit  upon  it : — "  Tie  a  knot  in 
his  tail,  and  let  him  go." 

The  lion,  probably,  was  not  aware  of  the  decoration 
intended  for  him ;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
proud  to  have  it  done.    He  would  not  remain  still,  but 
kept  knocking  the  tub  about ;  and  as  for  his  tail,  it 
slashed  about  hither  and  thither,  and 
hit  me  several  times  on  the  head,  and 
was  as  hard  as  a  broomstick. 

Shaving  a  sheep's  head  is  said  not 
to  be  an  easy  task  to  a  man  who  has 
never  done  it  before ;  but  only  try  to 
tie  a  lion's  tail — especially  without  his 
consent — and  you  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand what  I  had  to  go  through. 
But  at  last  1  finished  the  job,  and 

brought  him  up  with  a  romid  burn.  ,  

He  tried  to  pull  his  tail  iu  again, 
and  found  he  could  not  do  it.  This 
disgusted  him  more  than  ever.  He 
gave  a  prodigious  bound,  roared  until 
the  very  eartn  shook  again,  and  ended 
by  giving  himself  a  mighty  shake, 
and  kicking  out  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  knock  the  bottom  of  the  tub  right 
out. 

Instantly  we  let  go — over  went  the 
lion,  and  off  went  we,  as  fast  as  our 
legs  would  carry  us.  As  for  the  lion, 
when  we  found  courage  to  look  back  at 
him,  we  saw  that  he  was  worse  off  than 
before.  Every  spring  he  gave,  the  tub 
came  jumping  after  him  ;  and  unused 
as  he  was  to  the  management  of  sucli 
ornaments  on  his  tail,  he  cut  the  most  extraordinary 
capers,  as  he  rolled  over  and  over  in  his  rage,  every 
effort  to  come  on,  or  leap,  throwing  him  over  in  a  worse 
condition  than  before.  He  tore  up  the  sand  in  his 
rage,  and  again,  in  a  most  wonderful  course  of  zig-zags, 
endeavoured  to  reach  us. 

But  we  feared  him  no  longer,  and  made  towards  our 
boat ;  and,  as  he  came  nearer,  we  picked  up  stones  and 
pelted  him,  laughing  heartily  at  his  comical  capers. 
These  shouts  of  laughter,  ami  the  stones,  were  things 
he  did  not  understand.  When  we  faced  him,  he  fairly 
turned  tail ;  and  glad  enough  he  was  to  get  off  so,  and 
run  away  with  the  tub,  like  a  dog  with  a  kettle  to 
his  tail. 

And  that  was  how  the  lion  caught  us,  and  how  we 
caught  the  lion,  and  how  the  lion  was  disappointed. 


ho  got  it,  and  seemed  quite  happy.  We  had  been 
suddenly  missed  by  some  look-out-men  on  Ramsgate 
pier,  when  two  boats  instantly  put  to  sea  to  look 
for  and  try  to  save  us.  The  first  passed  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  without  seeing  us. 

Providence,  however,  did  not  desert  us  in  this  most 
painful  and  anxious  moment,  but  sent  the  other  so 
directly  to  the  spot,  that  she  almost  ran  over  us.  The 
same  deliberation  and  calm  courage  marked  their 
delivery  from  a  state  so  perilous,  by  assisting  me  on 
board  the  first — then  the  midshipmen  ;  they  were  then 
soon  taken  up  themselves,  and  landed  at  Ramsgate, 
where  we  met  witli  the  utmost  kindness  from  the  in- 
habitants. 

Thus,  under  Divine  Providence,  were  all  saved  by  the 
wonderful  state  of  order  maintained  for  nearly  two 


THE  LrO.V  MAKES  A  DEMONSTRATION 

hours  in  the  water,  under  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances— that  of  half  a  gale  of  wind,  a  strong  ebb-tide, 
the  mortification  of  seeing  what  was  supposed  the  only 
means  of  our  preservation  pass  us  by,  and  the  decreasing 
physical  strength  of  the  whole  party. 

I  have  been  in  many  scenes  of  death  and  danger, 
but  if  I  was  to  be  asked  on  what  occasion  I  should  fix 
my  reputation  for  presence  of  mind,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  was  on  this  ;  where  I  was  enabled  to 
exert  authority  and  find  obedience  in  such  a  situation — 
where,  instead  of  the  heart-stirring  sounds  during,  and 
the  hope  of  glory  after,  a  battle,  and  the  something 
indescribable  delight  in  it,  no  prospect  was  in  our  view 
but  dying  in  the  middle  of  the  tide,  a  slow,  perhaps 
painful,  and  to  those  who  knew  not  all  the  circum- 
stances, inglorious  death. 


A  KNOTTY  POIXT. 

"  Now's  your  time,  Jack  ! "  roared  Tom  ;  "  hold  on 
to  the  slack !" 

Never  was  bold  adventure  better  conceived  or  more 
briskly  executed.  But  the  movement  was  a  perilous 
one.  To  catcli  hold  of  the  tail,  that  was  lashing  furi- 
ously against  the  sides  of  the  tub,  was  not  an  easy  task, 
considering  that,  to  grasp  it,  one  of  us  would  have  to 
let  go  his  hold  of  the  tub,  and  the  lion  would  shake  us 
off,  and  come  out  to  dine  upon  our  carcases. 

'  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  was  now  the  word. 
So  down  I  jumped,  and,  luckily,  I  caught  hold  of  his 
tail,  and  Tom  caught  hold  of  me,  and  we  both  hauled 
away.  The  lion  bounded  and  roared — still  we  persisted ; 
but  at  last  he  stood  almost  on  his  hind  legs,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  quit  our  foothold  ;  not  so  our  hands — 
with  them  we  held  on  like  grim  Death.  "  Hold 
him  tight,  from  morning  till  night;  no  stopping  to 


DANGER  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

When  second  lieutenant  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Diana,  then  commanded 
by  the  late  Commodore  Grant,  in  the 
summer  of  1809,  I  was  sent  from  the 
Downs  (says  Captain  Barclay)  to 
Ramsgate,  to  bring  on  board  some 
seamen,  who  were  there  in  a  detained 
vessel,  if  I  remember  right. 

On  board  the  barge  were,  myself,  a 
young  midshipman,  and  nine  seamen. 
The  wind  was  light  and  favourable, 
being  off  the  land;  we  were  carrying 
the  usual  sail  in  such  cases  in  a  lug- 
sailed  boat,  with  the  proper  precau- 
tion of  clear  sheets  and  halliards. 

When  crossing  Sandwich  Bay,  or 
thereabouts,  a  squall  came  on  so  sud- 
den and  severe,  that  the  boat  was  in- 
stantly upset  before  the  sails  could  bo 
lowered.  My  first  order  was  to  keep 
together,  and  near  the  boat,  which 
was  kept  in  equipoise  on  her  beam- 
ends  five  or  six  feet  under  water,  by 
the  sails  acting  against  the  hull  and 
ballast,  so  that  every  now  and  then, 
between  the  seas,  we  could  touch  her 
with  our  toes. 

Never,  in  the  finest  weather  or  on  the  quarter-deck, 
was  shown  more  voluntary  or  excellent  discipline  and 
behaviour.  By  keeping  together,  and  occasionally  as- 
sisting one  another  with  the  loan  of  a  stretcher,  or  a 
couple  of  oars  that  wei-e  caught,  they  kept  up  their 
spirits,  and  were  even  cheerful  in  this  most  hazardous 
situation. 

It  continuing  to  blow  fresh,  with  considerable  sea 
and  a  strong  tide,  we  were  drifting  fast  out  to  sea ; 
yet  all  maintained  the  same  indomitable  spirit,  and 
more  than  common  attention  to  me.  One  man  said, 
"  We  must  take  care  of  you,  sir,  or  we  are  lost." 
The  midshipman,  Mr.  Anderson,  lost  his  hat;  he  swam 
round  to  me,  and  asked  leave  to  try  and  regain  it,  re- 
marking that  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  we  were 
picked  up,  and,  at  any  rate,  he  should  like  to  have  it ; 


HOW  THEY  LAST  SAW  THE  LION. 


What's  in  a  kiss  ? — Really,  when  people  come  to 
reflect  upon  the  matter  calmly,  what  can  they  see  in  a 
kiss  ?  The  lips  pout  slightly,  and  touch  the  cheek 
softly,  and  then  they  just  part,  and  the  job  is  complete. 
There  is  a  kiss  in  the  abstract.  View  it  in  the  abstract 
— take  it  as  it  stands — look  at  it  philosophically — what 
is  there  in  it  P  Millions  upon  millions  of  souls  have 
been  made  happy,  while  millions  upon  millions  have 
been  plunged  into  misery  and  despair,  by  this  kissing  ; 
and  yet,  when  they  look  at  the  character  of  the  thing, 
it  is  simply  a  pouting  and  parting  of  the  lips.  In  every 
grade  of  society  there  is  kissing.  Go  where  you  will, 
to  what  country  you  will,  you  are  perfectly  sure  to  find 
kissing !  There  is,  however,  some  mysterious  virtue  in 
a  kiss,  after  all. — Cockton. 
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THE  OLD  CLERK  TELLS  MRS.  CROFT  THAT  THE  POLICY  HAS  LAPSED. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BT  MRS.  H.  it.  GORDON  SMYTHIES, 

4,tkor  rf  "  Ot  Van;  vr.  Murder  trill  Out,"  "The  Girl  re 
Leave  Behind  us,"  '" Latere  and  Fortune- Hunter  i,"  Ifc  ,  Sfe. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

OUT  OF  TOWN. 

And  disappointment  in  the  rear, 
Tbmt  hlasla  the  promised  joy. 


Gbat. 


It  wu  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  Mrs.  Croft  and  Glo- 
ria™ arrived  at  the  Great  Northern  railway-station. 

With  the  aid  of  a  railway-porter  and  the  scarlet  bows, 
the  black  trunk  was  aoon  secured,  and  they  themselves 
t.  ere  aoon  safely  ensconced  in  a  cab,  with  their  ba  , 
bonnet-boxes,  baskets,  and  all  other  small  portable  ': 
longings,  ana  driving  through  London  on  their  way  ;o 
Queen  s-sqnare. 

"  It  will  be  much  too  late  for  dinner,"  said  M>3.  Croft, 
"  bnt  we  can  have  a  dish  of  cutlets,  or  a  nice  ramp- 
steak,  with  our  tea.  I  think  I  shall  fix  on  a  steak — Mr. 
Lambert's  cook  does  rump-steak  just  to  my  taste — light- 
brown  outside,  and  red  in,  but  only  red  with  the  gravy. 
Then,  too,  the  cook  at  Mr.  Lambert's  makes  the  best 
battered  toast  in  the  world,  and  we  can  have  a  nice 
spring  salad,  or  a  few  fried  potatoes.  Besides,  he  keeps 
poultry,  so,  if  we  fancy  it,  we  can  make  sure  of  a  new- 
laid  egg.  1  like  mine  very  lightly  boiled — three  n  inutei  ; 
don't  let  me  forget  to  mention  t hot.  You  like  yours  with 
the  white  set — four  minutes  for  yo'i,  remember.  But  if 
Mrs.  Plnmm  or  Mr.  Lambert  propose  it,  we  shoild  be 
none  the  worse  for  a  broiled  chicken,  with  mushroom 
sauce ;  we  can  have  that,  I  dare  say." 

"  On,  that  will  be  very  nice  '."  said  Gloriana;  "but  I 
long  especially  for  a  cup  of  tea.    I  am  very  tired  and 


Glory,' 


fort— i 


ise  you,  you  shan't  have  to  wait  long, 
i.  Croft.  "  My  dear  old  friend's  ser- 
they  cannot  please  their  master  more 
me  very  comfortable.  Mrs.  Plumm, 
has  known  me  from  a  girl — child,  in- 
s  well  aware  that,  if  I  had  rhoson,  I 
mistress  of  that  house  and  of  her  fine, 
Square  certainly  is  not  as  fashionable  as 
fc  the  house  is  a  perfect  temple  of  com- 
and  such  a  delightful  warm  bath  at  a 
Th«ri  I  shall  have  the  brougham 
ispo»al  U  always  have),  and  that  saves 
i.  If  I  ran  but,  find  out  where  your 
t  money  from  him  to  pay  up  the  inte- 
y,  if  k  M  not  already  too  late — which 
ihall  be  easy  in  my  mind  ;  and  then,  if 


we  are  very  comfortable,  and  old  Lambert  pressing, 
perhaps  I  may  make  out  a  week  in  town." 

"But  Edith?"  suggested  Gloriana. 

"  Oh,  Edith  will  do  very  well.  I  am  not  all  uneasy 
about  her;  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  meet  with  Lady 
Rockalpine.  She  might  think  I  ought  not  to  have  left 
that  wrong-headed  mope  of  a  girl  alone.  But  unless  I 
were  to  seek  the  Countess  out  (which  I  promise  you, 
my  dear,  I  shan't  do),  I  am  not  very  likely  to  meet  her. 
And  now  let  mo  give  you  a  hint,  Glory :  old  Lambert 
is  very  fond  of  young  girls,  but  he  likes  them  to  be  full 
of  fun,  and  always  merry.  You  have  taken  lately  to  be 
almost  as  dull  and  moping  as  Edith  herself  A  word  to 
the  wise  : — if  yon  want  old  Lambert — who  is  as  rich  as 
a  Jew — to  remember  you  in  his  will,  yon  must  talk  and 
laugh  and  ioke,  and  be,  as  Roger  would  say, '  up  to 
everything.  " 

"But  how  can  I,  mamma  ?"  said  Gloriana.  "Iam 
uneasy  about  papa,  I  am  distressed  about  Edith,  T  am 
miserable  about  Arthur." 

"  Hang  Arthur!"  said  Mrs.  Croft;  adding,  the  next 
moment,  "  No,  I  don't  mean  that,  in  a  literal  sense, 
Glory  ;  bnt  I  do  wish  the  trial  well  over,  and  his  sen- 
tence commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  certain  he  is  innocent !  " 

"  And  I  am  certain  he  is  guilty !  I  remember  the 
trouble  I  had  with  his  mother — a  pert,  sly,  independent, 
young  baggage,  who  disgraced  her  family  and  herself, 
and  died  in  a  madhouse.  Ah,  by-the-bye,  if  that  were 
known,  ho  might  get  off  on  the  scoro  of  insanity,  and 
be  confined  as  a  criminal  lunatic  for  life,  or  rather, 
daring  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  I  hope  that  would 
be  for  life." 

Gloriana  was  about  to  express  her  entire  faith  in 
Arthur's  sanity  as  well  as  in  his  innocence  ;  but  at  this 
moment  the  cab  stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  the 
cabman  himself,  putting  down  the  window  from  the 
outside,  said — 

"  What  number  did  you  say,  ma'am  ?" 

"One  hundred  and  eleven,  as  plain  as  I  could  speak," 
said  Mrs.  Croft,  pettishly;  "a  corner  house — a  large 
comer  house  I" 

"  Well,  this  'ere  is  a  large  corner  'ouse,  and  three 
ones,  as  plain  as  plain,  and  that  makes  a  'underd  and 
heleven,  1  calcoolates." 

"  Very  well,  then  knock  at  the  door,  will  you  ?" 

"  You  please  to  put  hout  your  'ead,  and  see  for  your- 
self, ma'am,  what's  up." 

Mrs.  Croft  looked  ont. 

"Good  Heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  "was  there  ever 
anything  so  unfortunate,  so  exasperating,  so  madden- 
ing? Why,  the  house  is  under  repair!  The  old  fool 
must  be  gone  out,  of  town,  just  to  torment,  and  provoke 
me!" 

She  t.ank  back  in  the  cab  and  ben-  *o  cry. 


Gloriana,  in  her  turn,  looked  out  of  the  cab-window, 
and  saw  that  Mr.  Lambert's  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  scaffolding  ;  that  the  windows  were  all  splashed  with 
whitewash ;  that  planks,  and  posts,  and  ladders  were 
lashed  together  with  ropes  ;  that  bricks  were  piled  up 
as  if  some  enlargement  were  about  to  be  commenced; 
and,  in  fact,  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
master  was  living  in  that  house,  or  that  any  guests 
could  be  received  there. 

There  was  no  light  to  be  seen ;  but  Mrs.  Croft  felt 
sure  that  such  very  careful  people  as  Mr.  Lambert  and 
his  housekeeper  would  not  have  left  the  house  quite 
unoccupied  ;  and  ordered  the  cabman  to  knock,  and,  in 
fact,  to  persevere  until  he  made  some  one  hear. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

UNDER  REPAIR. 

Oh  !  who  can  dull  the  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 

Shakespeare. 

After  several  thundering  knocks,  a  light  appeared  at 
one  of  the  garret-windows,  and  an  old  head,  in  a  high- 
cauled  night-cap,  with  a  flannel  petticoat  pinned  over 
it,  was  protruded,  and  a  shrill  voice  asked — 

"  Vat  do  you  ever  vant  a  knocking  the  blessed  'ouse 
down  ?    Don't  you  see  we're  under  repairs  '(" 

"  Ask  her,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  "where  Mr.  Lambert  is, 
and  where  Mrs.  Plumm  is?" 

The  cabman  put  the  question  as  desired. 

"  Vy,  gone  abroad  for  the  'oneymoon,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
they  won't  be  back  till  this  ero  'ouse  is  new  painted  and 
papered,  and  two  more  rooms  built  on  to  it ;  and  there 
ain't  no  one  in  the  'ouse  but  myself,  and  I  bad  with  the 
rheumatis  in  my  poor  dear  'ead." 

"Good  Heavens!"  screamed  Mrs.  Croft;  "do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Lambert  has  married  Mrs. 
Plumm  ?" 

"  Yes,  marm,"  cried  the  charwoman ;  "  they  were 
married  a  fortnight  ago,  at  St.  Pancras  Church  ;  and 
they  'ont  be  back  for  six  weeks,  if  then.  Lawk  a  daisy, 
how  the  night  wind  do  punish  my  poor,  dear  'ead! 
Your  servant,  ma'am  ;  will  you  please  to  leave  your 
names  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  it's  of  no  consequence,"  said  Mrs.  Croft, 
biting  her  handkerchief  in  her  rage  and  despair. 

The  old  charwoman  had  closed  the  window,  and  put, 
out  tho  light ;  and  the  question  was,  "  What's  to  bo 
done  now  ?" 

"  My  sisters!"  suggested  Gloriana. 

"Oh  !  the  vile,  undutiful,  ungrateful  creatures!"  said 
Mrs.  Croft,  "  the/  are  quite  out,  of  the  question." 

"  They  would  only  be  too  delighted  to  receive  us,  dear 
mamma." 

"You're  a  fool,"  retorted  Mrs.  Croft,  "and  know 
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uothing  at  all  about  it ;  besides  I  could  not  sleep  in  a 
house  with  a  glass-case  of  grinning  white  teeth,  in  pink 
gums,  and  'Mi;.  Tippit,  Dentist,  on  a  brass-plate  on 
the  door.  Still  less  could  I  rest  with  the  thought  of  a 
horrid  foot,  and  a  hand  armod  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
just  about  to  make  an  incision,  to  announce  a  chiropo- 
dist!" 

The  truth  was,  Mr.  Tippit  had  written  a  very  kind, 
manly  latter— aye,  and  a  IcUer  any  Christian  gentleman 
might  have  been  proud  of— to  tell  Mrs.  Croft  that  hua 
Barbara  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  that  her 
nervous,  excitable,  and  delicato  state  of-  health  was 
greatly  increased  by  tho  grief  and  regret  she  felt  at 
having  offended  her  parents ;  that  she  was  always  saying, 
she  was  sure  she  should  never  be  a  happy  mother  unless 
she  wore  forgiven  as  a  daughter;  and  ue  implored  Mrs. 
Croft  to  forgive  tho  past,  and  to  como  and  cheer  up  his 
darling  wifo  by  her  presence,  in  tho  ftJSt-approaching 
hour  of  pain  and  peril. 

To  this  letter  Mrs.  Croft  had  returned  a  very  heart- 
less and  unworthy  reply ;  and  tho  next  thing  was  an 
announcement  in  the  times,  and  this  she  kept  from 
Gloriana : — 

"  On  the  3rd  inst.,  in  Bedford-row,  the  lady  of  Timo- 
thy Tippit,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  still-born." 

Mrs.  Croft  had  not  much  heart,  but  even  she  felt  a 
paug,  when  she  read  that  announcement,  and  wished 
she  had  not  written  so  harshly,  nor  acted  so  implacably. 
But  it  certainly  would  not  do  to  drive  up  to  Mr.  Tippit' s 
house,  and  asic  for  their  hospitality,  after  what  had 
passed  so  recently. 

Then,  as  for  Mrs.  Cutis,  she  had  written  to  invito  her 
mother  to  come  and  visit  her,  expatiating  on  her  spacious, 
well-furnished  house,  her  four  servants,  her  brougham, 
her  adoring  husband,  her  happiness,  alloyed  only  by 
there  being  no  prospect,  in  her  case,  of  such  good  for- 
tune as  Barbara's  (that  was  when  a  little  stranger  was 
expected) ;  and  actually  presuming  to  say  that  there  had 
been  faults  on  both  sides,  but  that  she  was  willing  to 
forgive  and  forget,  and  so  was  her  beloved  Castor  Cutts, 
if  her  mother  would  accept  the  olive  branch  they  jointly 
extended,  and  come  and  stay  with  them  as  long  as  she 
liked,  bringing  Gloriana. 

Mrs.  Croft's  rage  at  tho  receipt  of  this  letter  was 
very  groat,  and  she  returned  it  in  a  blank  envelope  to 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cutts.  Of  all  this  Gloriana  heard 
nothing. 

Bitterly  Mrs.  Croft  repented  of  her  implacability.  It 
would  have  been  so  pleasant,  so  convenient,  to  have 
repaired  at  once  either  to  Bedford-row  or  Maddox- 
street,  and  there  have  been  received  liko  a  queen,  and 
welcomed  like  a  mother. 

But  regrets  were  useless;  they  could  not  stay  in  the 
cab  all  night.  Already  they  had  run  up  a  considerable 
Bum ;  they  must  go  to  a  hotel — there  was  no  help  for  it  ^ 

Not  knowing  of  any  Family  Hotel,  Mrs.  Croft  con- 
sulted the  cabman,  who  recommended  the  London- 
bridge  Hotel,  principally  because  it  was  a  good  way 
off,  and  so  would  suit  his  book  in  that  respect;  and 
partly  because  the  stand  he  "  used"  was  one  close  to 
London-bridge,  and  it  was  in  that  neighbourhood  he 
put  up. 

Bitter  were  the  bewailings  of  Mrs.  Croft,  at  this 
distressing  and  expensive  contretemps,  and  violent  and 
angry  was  her  conflict  with  Cabby,  when  he  deposited 
her  at  the  entrance  of  tho  London-bridge  Hotel. 

However,  for  once  Cabby  had  not  charged  more 
than  his  fare,  and  she  was  obliged  to  submit. 

Instead  of  all  the  little  luxuries  she  had  contemplated, 
she  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter,  for  her  funds  were  very  low  ;  and  she  retired  to 
bed  in  a  very  ill-humour,  and  so  cross  and  reproachful 
to  poor  Gloriana,  who  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  that  tho 
latter  was  very  glad  to  retire  into  a  small  inner  room, 
and  forget  all  her  troubles  in  a  very  small  bed.  The 
rooms  assigned  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Croft,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  their  arrival,  were  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  Mrs.  Croft's  bed  was  not  largo  enough  to  accommo- 
date Gloriana  too. 

Gloriana  was  soon  in  the  happy  land  of  dreams ;  but 
her  mother  lay  long  fretting  and  tormenting  herself 
— now  in  agonies  about  the  probable  lapsing  of  the 
policy — now  in  tears  at  the  loss  of  the  legacy,  almost 
certain  to  ensue  upon  old  Lambert's  marriage — now  full 
of  terror  at  the  thought  of  being  penniless  in  Loudon ! 
Before  she  closed  her  eyes,  sho  resolved  to  bo  up  be- 
times in  the  morning,  in  order  to  send  to  the  old  clerk, 
and  to  have  an  interview  with  him  abont  the  policy, 
before  Gloriana  was  stirring. 

Having  decided  on  this,  she  at  last  composed  herself 
to  sleep,  as  a  loud  and  regular  snore  might  have  con 
vinced  any  one  who  was  at  all  anxious  on  that  point. 


CHAPTER  LXXX1I. 

FBESII  TROUBLES. 

Heaven  first  sent  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 

Pope. 

At  a  very  early  hour  Mrj.  Croft  arose,  and,  taking  a 
wriling-case  from  her  carpet-bag,  sat  down  to  address 
n  note  to  Mr.  Krimp,  the  old  cleric  at  the  Vampire  Life 
Insurance  Office. 

As  soon  as  sho  heard  the  waiters  and  the  chamber- 
maids stirring,  MiO.  Croft  rang  her  bell,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  her  note  seut  at  once  to  the  Vampire  Office, 
not  very  far  from  London-bridge.  She  then  dressed 
heraelf,  and  awaited  the  return  of  her  messenger- 


sitting  in  an  easy-chair  the  while,  though  with  a  very 
uneasy  mind,  and  knitting,  for  Mrs.  Croft  was  an  in- 
cessant knitter. 

Gloriana  still  slept  soundly. 

In  about  ah  hour  Mr.  Krimp  arrived.  Ho  was  a  very 
lean,  bald  old  fellow,  all  in  black.  His  clothes  were 
very  glazed  and  threadbare,  but  carefully  brushed. 

Mrs.  Croft,  not  having  a  sitting-room,  was  going  to 
receive  the  old  cleric  in  her  bed-room,  which,  as  we 
havo  said,  was  in  one  of  tho  attics  of  the  hotel,  and 
consequently  was  very  meanly  furnished — for  a  hard, 
small  bed,  with  scanty  and  rather  soiled  dimity  curtains, 
three  or  four  rush-seated  chairs,  a  small  round  washing- 
stand,  with  a  set  of  cheap  wn.ro  of  tho  well-known 
"  willow  pattern,"  and  a  small  dressing-table,  funned 
the  principal  objects  in  Mrs.  Croft's  bed-room.  Mrs. 


into. the  apartment  in  question,  hoping  that  her  doing 
so  would  not  be  noticed  or  mentioned  by  the  chamber- 
maid who  "  showed  up"  Mr.  Krimp. 

Mr.  Krimp  was,  like  so  many  of  his  class,  a  Job's 
comforter. 

"  Your  servant,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "  I'm  sorry  to  see 
you  looking  so  bad.  Fear  you  enjoy  bad  health,  ma'am, 
to  judge  by  your  looks." 

"Oh,  I'm  very  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Krimp,"  said 
Mrs.  Croft.  "  A  little  tired,  and  rather  anxious,  that's 
all ;  and  I've  not  had  a  very  good  night." 

"  Ah !  sorry  to  hear  it,  ma'am ;  a  bad  night  tells  sadly 
upon  us  when  we're  beginning  to  be  uppish  in  years; 
it  does  on  Mrs.  Krimp,  and  I  think,  ma'am,  you've  the 
advantage  of  her,  and  she's  no  chicken,  as  I  often  re- 
mind her,"  he  added  with  a  chuckle  ;  "  for  she's  on  the 
shady  side  of  sixty,  and  if  I  remember  right,  when  we 
were  obliged  to  have  your  register  "  » 

"  I  wish  to  talk  of  something  much  more  important, 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Krimp,"  said  Mrs.  Croft ;  "  I  mean  the 
policy.   How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  Mr.  Croft  ?"  . 

"  Senior,  ma'am,  of  course.  Oh,  I  haven't  seen  him 
or  heard  of  him  for  two  months,  ma'am ;  but  I  have 
seen  the  young  Squire,  for  I'm  sorry  to  say  he  and 
Lord  Hauteville  were  had  up  and  lined  heavily  for 
kicking  up  a  row  in  the  street  and  fighting  the  police, 
and  they  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  he 
wanted  sureties,  and  sent  to  me,  but  I  declined  ;  for  I 
think,  if  once  a  young  man  gets  into  bad  company,  no 
penalty  or  bail  will  keep  bim  out  of  mischief." 

"  Oh,  I  was  in  hopes,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  "  that  Mr. 
Croft  had  called  upon  you  or  written  to  you,_  sending 
the  money  due,  in  order  to  settle  that  affair  of  the 
policy.    1  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  its  lapsing  ?" 

"  None  at  all,  ma'am,  for  it  has  lapsed  by  this  time, 
unless  anything  has  happened  to  Mr.  Croft — which  I 
begin  to  think  might  be  the  case  from  my  not  hearing 
from  him,  and  ho  generally  punctual  to  a  day,  and  a 
bonus  comiug  in." 

"  Good  Heavens,  Mr.  Krimp!"  shrieked  Mrs.  Croft, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  policy  we  have  paid  up 
so  regularly  for  thirty  years,  is  iu  any  danger  of  lapsing  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  say,  ma'am,  it  has  lapsed — that  it  lapsed 
on  the  third  instant,  unless  you  can  prove  that  Mr. 
Croft,  senior,  had  departed  this  life  prior  to_  that  date ; 
in  which  case,  ma'am,  on  your  satisfactorily  proving 
date  and  place  of  death,  and  age  corresponding— for 
the  Vampire  is  very  exact — wc  shall  have  to  hand  you 
over  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Oh !"  eaid  Mrs.  Croft,  bursting  into  tears, ,:  I  have 
no  reason  to  behevc  that  Mr.  Croft  is  dead.  My  son, 
I  am  certain,  knows  where  he  is." 

"  Then  Mr.  Croft,  junior,  should  have  reminded  Mr. 
Croft,  senior,  about  this  policy,  ma'am.  Fivo  thousand 
pounds  is  no  mere  flea-bite — it's  a  good  bit  of  money, 
ma'am,  particularly  where  there's  a  family.  I  heard, 
ma'am,  that  two  of  the  young  ladies  are  well  married — 
comfortably  settled  in  life.  I  know  their  lords  and 
masters,  Mr.  Tippit  and  Mr.  Cutts— the  former  attends 
our  teeth,  and  the  latter  cuts  our  corns.  I'm  sure  I 
congiatulate  you,  ma'am,  for  they're  two  very  respecta- 
ble young  men;  and  my  cousin,  who  visits  them,  says 
they  mako  first-rate  husbands.  Of  course  you've  hoard, 
ma'am,  of  the  disappointment  in  the  son  and  heir  of 
Mr.  Tippit  being  still-born,  and  she,  poor  dear  lady, 
for  some  days  not  expected  to  live  ?" 

Mrs.  Croft  turned  a  little  pale.  "  All  danger  is  over 
now,  I  believe,"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  should  sav  not,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Krimp. 
"  My  Anua  says  Mrs.  Tippit  fretted  herself  to  a  shadow 
before  her  time  came,  and  now  she's  so  weak,  she  has 
to  be  fed  liko  a  babe,  and,  I  believe,  might  go  off  at  any 
moment  quite  sudden.  Mrs.  Cutis  is  with  her  day  and 
night."  ,  Hvl 

?'  Pray,  Mr.  Krimp,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  "how  do  you 
advise  me  to  act  about  proving  " 

"  Tho  dear  old  gentleman's  decease  P" 

"  Oh,  no !  T  doiVt  mean  that." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  there  ain't  any  other  proof  that  can 
do  you  anv  good  about  the  .policy.  If  Mr.  Croft  is  in 
tho  land  o'f  the  living,  the  policy's  Upscd;  jf  ho'e  de- 
parted tins  life, you've  only  to  prove  it,  and  the  Vampire 
won't  cheat  you  of  a  farthing,  or  keep  you  waiting  an 
hour." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  advertise,"  said  Mrs.  Croft. 

"  I've  done  that  already,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Krimp, 
taking  out  a  newspaper,  aiid  handing  it  to  Mrs.  Croft; 
"  but  no  good  caaie  el  it." 


"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  eagerly  scanning  the  paper, 
"  I  must  try  to  see  my  son,  and  consult  with  him. 

"  Ah,  ma'am !  I  fear  you'll  not  get  much  help  or  com- 
fort out  of  him.  Shall  I  put  in  another  advertisement 
ma'am  ?  They  come  expensive ;  but  the  Vampire  would 
like  to  come  to  somo  certainty — the  Vampire  don't  liko 
suspense,  ma'am." 

"No,  nor  do  I,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Croft.  "I  can  decide 
on  nothing  fill  I  have  seen  my  son." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  perhaps  when  you  have,  you'll  drop 
me  a  line.  If  tho  old  gentleman's  alive  and  kicking 
(excuse  a  joke),  tho  policy's  lapsed;  if  he's  departed 
this  life,  tho  fivo  thousand  pounds'  yours,  on  proof  of 
date  and  place  of  death,  likewise  age." 

"  Oh !  1  have  no  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Croft ;  but  checking 
herself,  sho  said,  "  I  mean,  1  have  no  fear.  In  fact,  I'm 
so  agitated,  1  scarcely  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Krimp,  "  either  ways,  I  beg 
to  offer  my  condolences ;  for  if  you've  not  lost  a  good 
partner,  \  ou've  certainly  lost  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
vice  vers&.    So  I  wish  you  good-day,  ma'am." 

Ho  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Crofr 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in  an  agony  of  grief.  While  sho 
was  sobbing  there,  a  waiter  looked  in,  napkin  in  hand. 

"  Beg  pardon,  ma'am;  I  didn't  know  you'd  engaged 
a  private  sitting-room." 

"Nor  have  I,"  cried  Mrs.  Croft. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  tho  rule  is,  you  must  pay  for  every 
room  you  occupies." 

"  But  I've  only  occupied  it  for  half-an-hour,"  said 
Mrs.  Croft. 

"We  don't  make  half-hours  here,  ma'am,"  said  the 

waiter,  skipping  down-stairs  to  have  a  good  laugh  about 
tho  angry  old  lady  with  the  pretty  chambermaid  who 
was  comiug  up-stairs  with  Gloriana's  hot  water. 

Mrs.  Croft  hurried  back  to  her  own  room,  to  indulge* 
iu  what  she  called  "a  regular  good  cry,"  behind  the 
whitey-brown  dimity  curtains  of  her  tent-bed. 

While  she  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  as  sho 
thought  with  agony  of  the  possible  lapse  of  the  policy, 
on  tliat  of  the  legacy,  the  charge  for  the  sitting-room, 
and  all  the  unpleasant  remarks  of  the  old  clerk,  she  was 
roused  by  a  scream  from  Gloriana,  and  starting  up,  she 
saw  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  where  the  black  trunk  had 
been  placed,  Gloriana,  who-  had  entered  her  mother's 
room  unperceived,  kneeling  before  the  box,  which  she 
had  opened,  and  g-zing  into  it  with  looks  of  horror. 
Her  pale  cheeks  and  clasped  hands,  her  parted  lips  and 
wild  scream,  made  Mrs.  Croft  rush  to  her  daughter's 
side.  It  was  then  Mrs.  Croft's  turn  to  scream  and  turn 
pale — the  box  into  which  she  gazed  was  not  her  own  ! 
The  device  of  the  scarlet  bows  had  suggested  itself  to, 
and  had  been  adopted  by,  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
wardrobe  (a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear)  met  her  hor- 
rified gaze,  in  the  shape  of  very  old  trousers,  very  old 
coats,  waistcoats,  boots,  <$c.,  &c,  &c,  with  a  very  musty, 
fusty  smell,  instead  of  her  own  fragrant,  neatly-folded, 
elegant  dresses,  her  delicate,  lavendercd  linen,  her  fancy 
cuffs,  habit-shirts,  chemisettes,  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. 

"  My  new  Solferino  silk,  with  high  and  low  boddice !" 
gasped  Gloriana. 

"My  pink  moire,  and  my  black  Genoa  velvet!" 
shrieked  Mrs.  Croft.- 

"  My  Paris  blue  velvet  mantle!"  sobbed  Gloriana. 

"  My  Indian  cachemere  !"  sobbed  Mrs.  Croft. 

"  My  new  tulie  ball-dress!"  moaned  Gloriana. 

"  Mvjewel-case,  and  my  gold  watch  and  chain !"  cried 
Mrs.  Croft. 

1  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  sobbed  Gloriana. 

"  We  must  get  a  cup  of  tea,  for  I  am  ready  to  flint," 
said  Mrs.  Cr<  ft ;  "  and  then  drive  off  to  tho  Great  Nor- 
thern Station." 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

A  FIUEXD  IN  NEED. 

One  sorrow  treads  upon  another's  heels. 

SuA&sspiunr. 

"  Wilt,  you  breakfast  in  a  privato  room,  ma'am,  or  in 
the  ladies'  coffee-room,"  asked  the  pretty  housemaid, 
when,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Croft's  bell,  sho  knocked  at  the 
door.  "  The  ladies'  coffee-room  is  very  cheerful  and  plea- 
sant," said  the  chambermaid,  "  and  most  of  our  ladies 
prefers  it." 

"Let  us  breakfast  there,  mamma,'  said  Gloriana, 

"  this  room  is  so  close." 

"None  but  ladies,  and  gentlemen  as  comes  with 
ladies,  family  gents  as  we  call  'em,  ma'am,  is  admitted 
to  the  ladies'  coffee-room — which  it  isn't  many  hotels 
as  lias  one.  I've  lived  iu  many,  and  never  see  one  till  I 
come  here." 

"  Well,  we  will  breakfast  in  the  ladies'  coffee-room," 
said  Mr.'.  Croft,  after  she  had  confided  to  this  young 
chambermaid  the  disaster  of  the  exchanged  trunk. 

EJne,ttte  pretty  chambermaid,  took  an  intense  interest 
in  this  mis  fortune  when  she  heard  of  all  the  finery-  lost, 
a'ri  i  had  been  permitted  to  glance  at  what  sho  called  tho 
"  uialc-rubVjish."  Comforted  by  her  sympathy  and  by 
her  pTeSphecies  that  the  hoi'  would  fie  returned  to  the 
station,  because  tho  eld  gentleman  worJd  be  ns  much 
rut  out  by  the  loss  of  his  "  ma'.o  rubbish"  as  the  ladies 
by  that  of  their  beautiful  silks  and  velvets,  Mrs.  Croft 
repaired  to  the  ladies'  coffee-room  with  Gloriana. 

The  chambermaid  was  right  in  saying  that  few 
London  hotels  possess  the  advantage  of  a  ladies'  coffee- 
room  ;  and  this  was  a  delightful  room. 
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In  spite  of  their  many  trenbles,  Mrs.  Croft  anil  her 
daughter  did  ample  justice  to  the  excellent  breakfast 
spread  before  them  in  that  large,  airy,  well-lighted 
saloon.  While  at  breakfast,  Gloiiana  remarked,  in  one 
of  she  further  corners  of  the  large  room,  a  party  at 
breakfast,  consisting  of  three  ladies  and  three  gentle- 
men. One  of  the  latter  had  his  back  turned  to  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Croft,  but  a  glance  which  Gloriana  had  of  his 
long  face  and  lantern  jaws,  ar.1  coupled  with  his  quaint 
look  and  strange  appearance,  convinced  her  that  she 
gaxed  on  Old  Hackney-Coaeh. 

A  very  venerable-looking,  handsome  old  clergyman, 
with  silver  locks,  and  evidently  in  extreme  old  age,  yet 
hale,  rosy,  and  cheerful,  was  ot  the  party ;  and  Gloriana 
snspec&M  that  this  old  divine,  attired  in  the  fasluon  of 
fiftr  years  ago,  was  the  Bev.  Peter  Pryme,  father-in-law 
of  Haetney-O-oach .  There  were  two  very  odd-looking 
women  of  the  party,  in  coal-s'.tnttle  Linnets,  gig6t 
sleeves,  small  tippets,  short  waists,  short  skirts,  and 
sandled  shoes ;  these  ladies  and  one  more  gentleman 
formed  the  party,  which  seemsd  very  happy  and  merry, 
and  there  was  something  bridal  in  their  appearance ; 
and  Gloriana  guessed  that  the  old  curate  had  been 
tempted  to  share  in  the  wedding  festivities  of  Grace 
Prviae  and  her  clerical  bridegroom.  Gloriana  wished 
to  claim  acquaintance  with  Old  Hackney- Coach ;  but 
Mrs.  Croft,  perceiving  her  inclination,  and  not  having 
any  generosity  of  impulse  cr  independence  of  feeling, 
sharply  rebuked  her  for  thinking  cf  attaching  such  a  set 
of"  Guys"  to  her  party,  and  added — 

"  If  they  axe  here  to-night,  and  nothing  better  has 
turned  op,  we  will  ask  Old  Hackney- Coach  to  lend  us  a 
few  pounds.  Of  coarse  they  mast  Have  plenty  of  money, 
or  they  would  not  be  here  at  a  first-rate  hotel.  But, 
she  added,  "if  I  can  but  see  Roger,  I  am  certain  of 
money  from  him ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  shall  not  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  those  figures  of  fun,  and  a3  they 
have  all  read  themselves  -It"^---*  blind,  and  cannot  see 
an  inch  beyond  their  noses,  they  won't  make  us  out  if 
we  don't  introduce  ourselves  to  them.  And  now,  my 
lore,"  added  Mrs.  Croft,  "  if  you  have  quite  done,  we 
will  slip  away  onperceived,  and  get  into  a  cab,  and  drive 
at  once  to  the  Great  Northern  Station." 

lira.  Croft's  ruse  did  not  succeed.  A  waiter  detected 
that  ihe  was  poin?,  and  as  she  was  a  stranger  there,  he 
swiftly  brought  up  the  bill,  and,  to  her  horror,  she  saw 

strat'.d,  but  in  vain — except  that  a  shilling  was  taken 
off  the  charge.  Mrs.  Croft's  parse  was  so  slender,  she 
was  afraid  t.)  leave  herself  penniless,  uid  she  proposed 
to  the  waiter  to  pay  on  her  return  to  dinner.  He 
remarked,  that  being  quite  a  stranger,  it  would  bo  more 
satisfactory  if  she  would  settle  so  far,  and  indued  that  it 
was  a  peremptory  role  with  his  master  never  to  trust 

"  Do  yon  know  who  those  people  in  that  corner  are  r" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  they  are  old  customers.  Mr. 
Hack-up  Harkney  and  his  bride,  and  her  father,  the  He  v. 
Mr.Pryme,  and  Mrs.  Hackney's  sh  tar  and  her  bridegroom. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  "  take  "my  card  to  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  iron-grey  hair  and  long  bad:,  and  say 


If  aokney-C xich  was  very  glad  to  meet  with  Lis 
ids ;  and  Mrs.  Croft  found  that,  by  K»'in([  him 
rence,  sho  was  able  to  avoid  immediate  pay- 

dies  of  the  pirty  were  introduced,  and  it  was 

l  „_  A^M  111  /:_„  ♦„<,ntV.r>!-  Hqpl-Hf.v.Po«pli 


CURIOSITIES  OP  LONDON  CEMETERIES. 

Epitaphs  arc  almost  always,  affecting  in  proportion  to 
£BHr  brevity,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
little  children,  where  many  words  must  needs  be  out  of 
place.  The  surnames  of  these  little  lost  ones  are  some- 
times not  even  mentioned.  '"*  Walter"  is  inserted  on  one 
headstone,  accompanied  only  by  the  date;  on  another, 
'' My  Poor  Child;'  and  on  another,  a  moss  touching 
(although  slightly  misquoted)  text,  "  It  is  well  with  the 
child.    It  is  well."    [2  Kings,  iv.  20.] 

Very  many  foreigners  tincl  their  last  homes  in  London 
cemeteries,  far  away  from  the  places  where  their  fathers 
lie  within  the  shadow  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  or  by  the 
rapid  Rhine,  or  beneath  the  Italian  skies,  or  under  the 
palm  trees  of  the  still  more  distant  East.  "  Wola 
'f  woju,"  "  Ciiinninh,"  and  "  Mahalath,"  although  they 
have  no  other  epitaph,  yet  surely  speak  not  without 
pathetic  eloquence.  Most  of  these  alien  graves  exhibit 
peculiar  signs  of  care,  as  though  their  occupants,  though 
dead,  were  not  friendless;  but  the  immortelles  which 
generally  hang  about  them  arc  not  adapted  for  this  damp 
climate,  and  when  once  soaked  with  rain,  resemble 
wreaths  cf  rusty  iron.  There  is  no  reference  to  their 
own  land,  or  repining  at  the  fate  which  cast  their  lot  in 
life  so  far  from  home ;  but  there  is  one  unhappy  French- 
man in  Keusal  Green,  upon  whose  tomb  hi^  surviving 
friends  and  compatriots  (I  suppose)  have  inscribed  this 
libel  against  our  mctrof  olitan  climate:  ,;  Suffocated  in 
a  London  fog!"  Humour  and  tenderness  are  twin 
sisters,  end  it  is  impossible,  even  while  walking  amid 
these  groves  of  Death,  to  refrain  from  an  occasional 
smile  at  what  we  read.  Most  of  the  epitaphs  are  texts, 
and  a  few  are  quotations  from  well-known  religious 
poem3 ;  but  the  majority  are  either  amat  eur  compositions 
by  surviving  friends,  cr  stock  ver.-es  furnished  by  the 
stone-cutter.  Conceive  the  compliment  to  the  religions 
feelings  of  the  departed,  as  well  as  to  the  skill  of  his 
medical  attendants,  conveyed  in  the  following  distich  : — 

Pain  was  my  portion; 

rhysic  was  my  food : 
Groans  were  my  devotion; 

Drugs  did  ma  no  good. 

This  13  plain  speaking;  but  the  interpretation  of  tho 
following  lines  (in  Keusal  Green)  is  hidden  from  tho 
present  writer  altogether : — 

Grandchild  of  Rowland's  apostolic  man, 
Seraphic  messenger  bf  .God  in  Wales, 
And  sho  in  youth  her  Christian  course  began, 
Till  dcatli  endared         3ov.-  it  well  avails. 

The  fulsome  aduLation  of  many  of  those  compositions 
is  very  sad,  and  would  be  extravagant,  even  if  angels, 
and  not  men,  were  the  subjects  of  eulogy.  The  well- 
known  child's  question,  "  Cut  where  are  all  tho  naughty 
people  buried,  papa?"  cannot  but  recur  to  us  as  wo 
read  them;  and  when  I  came,  the  other  day,  in  a  certain 
place,  upon  p  Captain  Somebody,  "Unattached,"  I  pro- 
test it  was  quite  refreshing,  since  every  one  else  but  he, 
it  seemed,  nad  loft  a  host  of  inconsolable  friends. — 
Ohnmhera, 


HALF-ROUES  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

BYRON  IN  CCltL-PAEJiliS. 

When  Byron  was  at  Cambridge,  he  was  introduced 
to  Scropc  Davis  by  their  mutual  friend,  Matthews,  who 
was  afterwards  crowned  in  the  river  Cam.  After  Mat- 
thews's  death,  Davis  became  Byron's  particular  friend, 
and  was  admitted  to  his  rooms  *t  all  hours.  Upon  ono 
occasion  he  found  tho  poet  in  bed  with  his  hair  in 
papers,  upon  which  Scropc  cried,  "Ha,  ha!  Byron,  I 


Bertram's  having  hud 


\l  Criminal  Court, 

aid  Hackney,  "  to 
nfort  to  the  dear 
in  as  of  my  own." 

Mrs.  Croft.  "  I 
o  set  up  a  pica  of 


'  said  IT/.f  i.ii'-y,  "  I  >  h.-'II  -corn  r.mh  n 
c's  no  moTC  mad  than  I  am,  and  no  moTC  guilty 

ty  I,"  said  Gloriana ;  "  but  mamma  believes  him 


honing  all  round.  "Come, 


,  poor  dear  Arthur !  Only  a  week  ! 
(T»  le  continued  in  ow  neri.) 


Aim  ! 


HOW  WE  WEIGH  AND  MEASURE. 
Repeated  attempts  to  attain  uniformity  in  weights 
and  measures  have  been  made  in  this  country,  from  tho 
period  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  time.  Tho 
power  of  usage  has,  however,  baffled  tho  attempts  of 
legislation ;  and  wo  are  still  almost  as  far  removed  as 
ever  from  uniformity.  Wo  havo  still  no  lc3^  than  ten 
different  systems  of  weights  and  measures ; — Decimal 
grains,  used  for  scientific  purposes;  troy  weight,  under 
5  Geo.  4,  c.  74  ;  troy  ounce,  with  decimal  multiples  and 
divisions,  called  bullion  weights;  bankers'  weights; 
apothecaries'  weight ;  diamond  weights  and  prvnl 
weights,  including  carats ;  avoirdupois  weight,  under 
5  Geo.  4,  c.  78;  weights  Cor  hay  and  shaw;  wool 
weight,  u  ma  us  factord,  2,  3,  7,  and  l'i  ;  ccal  weights. 

We  have  also,  in  occasional  acienlific  use,  tho  weights 
of  the  metrical  system.  For  measures  of  length  wo 
have  tho  ordinary  inch,  foot,  and  yard.  Wo  havo  in 
cloth  measure,  inche3,  quarters,  and  ells.  For  nautical 
purposes,  we  havo  fathoms,  knots,  leagues,  and  geogra- 
phical miles,  at  variance  with  tho  ordinary  mile;  and 
we  have  also  tho  Scotch  and  Irish  mile.  Wo  havo,  in 
almost  every  trade,  names  especially  used  for  those 
trades :  in  the  measurement  of  horses,  wo  linve  the 
hand  ;  tho  shoemakers  use  sizes  ;  and  woaro  compelled 
to  adopt  gauges  where  the  French  use  tho  millimetre. 
These  gauges  are  entirely  arbitrary.  The  custom  of 
tho  trade  13  tho  only  thing  which  would  decide  the 
question,  in  case  of  dispute.  Wo  have  twenty  different 
bushels,  and  about  ten  different  stones  ;  a  stone  of  wool 
at  Darlington  is  lfjfh.;  a  stono  of  flax  at  Downpatrick 
is  211b. ;  a  stono  of  flax  at  Belfast  is  only  10}  lb. ; 
but  it  is  also  at  Belfast  %\\  lb.,  having  in  ono  plaeo  two 
values.  We  can  hardly  toll  what  tho  hogshead  means  : 
of  alo  it  is  TA  gallons,  of  wine  it  is  (>'<i  gallons.  Pipes  of 
wine  vary  in  many  ways;  each  sort  of  wine  seems  to 
claim  tho  privilege  of  a  different,  sort  of  pipe.  There 
:'.ro  in  England  four  ells.  A  fathom  of  a  man-of-war  is 
0  leet,  of  a  merchantman  t»£  feet,  of  a  fishing-smack  5 
(1  at.  The  hundredweight 'way  mean  100  lb.,  112  lb.,  or 
120  lb.  If  you  buy  an  ounco  of  anything,  you  must  in- 
quire  if  it  belong*  to  the  Dutch,  troy,  or  avoirdupois 
weights  and  measures. 

luis  subject  is  receiving  the  attention  of  a  committee, 
with  a  viov  to  tho  introduction  of  tho  decimal  ay  item, 


then,  anything  you  please  :  but  you  have  succeeded  ad- 
miral ny  in  deceiving  your  friends,  for  it  was  my  convic- 
tion that  your  hair  curled  naturally."  Yes,  naturally, 
every  night,"  returned  the  poet ;  "  but  do  not,  my  dear 
Scropc,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  t  r  I  am  as  lain  of 
my  curls  as  a  girl  of  sixteen."  When  in  London,  Byron, 
used  to  goto  Mauton's  shoot  ing-gallery,  in  Davis-street, 
to  try  his  hand,  as  ho  said,  at  a  wafer.  Weddorburii 
Webster  was  present  when  the  poet, intensely  deli.^hio-1 
with  his  own  skill,  boasted  to  Joe  Manton  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  best  shot  in  London.  "  No,  my  lord," 
replied  Manton,  "not  the  best;  but  your  shooting  to- 
day was  respectable  ;"  upon  which  Byron  waxed  wroth, 
and  left  the  shop  in  a  violent  passion. 

DEATH  OF  THE  BOY-HING,  LOUIS  XVII. 

When  Lasne  came,  on  tho  morning  of  the  8th,  an 
usual,  ho  thought  him  better.  The  doctors,  who  arrived 
soon  after,  thought  otherwise;  and  their  bulletin,  de- 
spatched from  the  Temple  at  11  a.m.,  announced  tho 
djuger  to  be  imminent.  Gomiu  now  relieved  Lasne*at 
the  bedside,  but  remained  silent  for  a  long  time  for  fear 
of  agitating  him,  and  the  child  never  spoke  first.  At 
last  Gamin  expressed  his  sorrow  at  seeing  him  so  weak. 

Be  consoled, '  he  replied  :  "I  shall  not  suffer  long." 
Overcome  by  these  words,  Goniin  kneeled  down  by  the 
bedside.  Tho  child  tool;  his  hand  r.nd  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  while  Coram  prayed.  Gomiu,  seeing  him  stretched 


no  souud  of  any  kind  reached  the  room.  "Where  do 
yon  hear  the  music  r"    "  Up  there ! "    "  How  long  ?  " 

Since  you  were  on  your  knees.  Don't  you  hear  it  ? 
Listen!  listen!"  And  ho  raised  his  hand  and  opened 
his  gvoat  eyes  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy.  Gomiu  continued 
silent,  and  after  a  few  momout3,  the  boy  gave  another 
start  of  convulsive  joy,  and  cried,  "  I  hear  my  mother' 3 
voice  among  them!"  and  directed  his  eyc-s  to  tho 
window  with  anxiety.  Gomin  asked  once — twice — what 
ho  was  looking  for — ho  did  not  seem  to  hear,  and  made 
no  answer.  It  was  now  Lasne's  hour  to  relievo  Gomin, 
who  left  tho  room,  and  Lasne  sat  down  by  the  bedside. 
Tho  child  lay  for' awhile  still  and  silent;  at  last  ho 
moved,  and  Lasne  asked  if  he  wanted  anything  P  llo 
replied,  "  Do  you  think  my  sister  could  hear  that  music  ? 
How  she  would  like  it  i"  He  then  turned  again  to  the 
window  with  a  look  of  sharp  curiosity,  and  uttered  a 
sound  that  indicated  pleasure;  he  then— it  was  just 
fifteen  minutes  after  two  p.m. — said  to  Lasne :  "  I  havo 
something  to  tell  you."  Lasne  took  his  hand  and  bent, 
over  him.  There  was  no  more  to  bo  heard— the  child 
was  dead. — Uourbon  Pretenders. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CARS. 
The  cars  are  long  carriages,  each  capable  of  contain- 
ing sixty-two  people.  Tho  seats  arc  somewhat  liko 
arm-chairs,  holding  two  persons;  they,  aro  placed  ono 
behind  tho  other,  down  both  sides  of  the  car,  leaving 
sufficient  spaco  between  the  two  rows  of  seats  for  people 
to  walk  from  one  end  of  tho  car  to  tho  other,  which 
they  do  constant^  At  either  end  of  tho  car  is  a  door 
and  a  platform,  with  broad  wooden  steps  to  the  ground; 
there  are  no  doors  at  the  aides.  The  seats  of  tho  cars 
are  reversible,  that  is  to  say,  the  backs  turn  upon 
hingi  s,  if,  therefore,  tho  scat  in  front  of  you  is  unoc- 
cupied, you  may  turn  tho  back  round,  and  by  so  doing 
the  seat  is  at  your  disposal,  unless  wanted  by  press  of 
room.  At  each  seat  there  is  a  window  for  the  benefit 
or  t lie  two  occupants.  At  one  end  of  tho  car  there  is  a, 
barrel  of  iced  water  and  a  tin  drinking-cup,  n  most  ex- 
cellent "institution,"  and  ono  for  which  I  was  duly 
grateful  many  times  during  my  travels  both  in  tho 
States  and  in  Canada.  Tho  trains  do  not  go  at  tho  rato 
of  our  express  trains,  but  in  the  States  they  go  quito 
fast  enough  to  please  me— ray,  thirty  miles  an  hour — 
and  they  keep  much  belter  timo  than  wo  do.  Tho 
unpunctualily  of  our  railways  in  England  has  bceomo 
an  intolerable  and  dangerous  nuisance.  Although  on 
an  American  railway  there  is  but  ono  fare  and  ono  class 
of  carriage,  and  consequently  any  person  may  enter  any 
car  on  the  train,  I  havoobserved  that,  unless  tho  cars  aro 
very  crowded,  there  i3  generally  ono  Carriage  moro 
especially  occupied  by  people  of  tho  higher  class.  Thi.t 
was  tho  case  in  the  present  instance.  No  objectionable 
peoplo  wero  in  tho  car;  we  had  four  arm-chairs,  n'.s'-d- 
Vif,  for  our  sole  use  ;  thcro  wr.:J  no  dust  worth  mention- 
ing, and,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  wo  performed  a 
h  i  I  agreeable  journey.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
tho  case,  though,  aa  far  as  dust  and  heat  aro  concerned, 
I  nave  axneriencod  far  more  of  both  on  a  Belgian  rail- 
way than  i  over  did  in  America.  But  when  the  cars 
in  America  aro  full,  they  aro  not  fit  places  for  a  lady  to 
ent"i\  Sho  is  brought  in  contact  with  dirty,  drunken, 
vulgar  men,  who  gpu  oboiji  tho  floor  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly disgusting.— TroUupe. 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


NEW  TALE  IN  "TWICE  A  WEEK. 


In  No.  28  of  "TWICE  A  WEEK"  will  be  commenced  a 
New  Romance,  of  Startling  Interest,  entitled — 

THE    LOST  SON; 

OB,  THE 

SECRET  OF  CASTLE  AURAY. 
From  the  pen  of  a  Distinguished  Author. 
Superbly  Illustrated. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

The  jurors  of  the  International  Exhibibition  have  awarded 
a  medal  for  good  printing  to  Miss  Emily  Faithfull,  of  tho 
Victoria  Press. 

Tub  good  work  of  widening  the  Brompton-road  approach 
to  the  International  Exhibition,  progresses  rapidly. 

Tub  Sunday  Rands  in  the  Parks. — A  deputation  from  the 
Lord's  Day  Society  having  waited  on  the  Chief  Commissioner 
to  obtain  the  suppression,  of  the  bands,  Mr.  Cowper  has  acted 
on  tho  statements  made  to  him,  and  has  removed  the  hurdles 
round  the  platform,  doing  away  with  the  enclosure. 

Playlno  Bowls. — The  Marseilles  journals  mention  a  player 
of  bowls,  named  Morel,  now  in  that  city,  of  such  great  skill 
at  tho  game,  as,  not  satisfied  with  beating  his  adversary  as 
an  ordinary  mortal,  he  carries  on  his  head,  while  playing,  a 
pyramid  of  six  bottles,  which,  whether  he  is  bowling,  pick- 
ing up  his  ball,  or  in  motion,  never  lose  their  perpendicular. 

Breeding  Salmon  at  Hampton. — The  very  interesting  pro- 
cess of  hatching  tho  young  fry  from  salmon  spawn  is  now 
taking  place  at  Hampton,  under  tho  supervision  of  the 
Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society.  Over  20,000  salmon 
and  trout  havo  been  produced  during  the  last  two  months, 
and  the  fry  or  smouts  put  into  the  river.  A  keeper  is  cm- 
ployed  by  the  society  to  protect  the  spawn,  and  to  exhibit 
the  fry  to  such  of  tho  public  as  may  feel  iuteiiested  in  the 
process. 

Epitaphs  on  American  Soldiers. — Tho  following  inscrip- 
tion is  on  tho  head-board  that  marks  the  grave  of  a  dead 
soldier,  killed  in  tho  couliict  between  North  and  South,  in  a 
cemetery  at  St.  Louis,  United  States : — 

Swet  spirit  rest  in  heven  • 
Ther'l  be  no  Yankis  there. 
Another,  a  little  further  on,  reads  thus . — 

Southern  soldier — 

He  fought  and  bled  for  the 

Sunny  land  he  loved, 

Black  Republican,  touch  not ! 

The  above  are  samples  of  the  epitaphs  in  momory  of  these 
"  braves ;"  but  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  following 
effusion  is  an  actual  copy  of  one  of  theso  mournful  strains : — 
"  Here  lize  a  strainger  braiv, 
who  dide  whilo  fltin  the  Suthem  Confedrasy  to  save, 
pcice  to  his  Dust. 

braive  Suthern  trend 

from  iland  10 
you  reeched  a  Gloryus  end. 
we  plaso  these  flowers  abov  the  strainger's  head 
In  honor  of  tho  shiverlus  ded. 

A  French  Jeremy  Diddlee. — The  Tribunal  of  Correctional 
Police  has  just  tried  a  man  named  Laluy  aux  on  several  charges 
of  defrauding  wine-dealers.  The  keeper  of  a  wine-shop  at 
Colombcs  said: — "The  prisoner  entered  my  establishment 
last  week,  and  called  for  wine,  bread,  and  meat.  While  eat- 
ing, he  began  to  talk  of  Mexico,  Garibaldi,  the  Pope,  England, 
Prussia,  and  then  suddenly  inquired  it'  I  had  seen  the  Prus- 
sian? '  What  Prussian? '  1  Why,  him  who  has  cOme  to  live 
nt  Coloinbes — a  refugee,  r.  conspirator,  who  wanted  to  set 
Mazzini  on  the  throne  of  Prussia,  and  has  been  condemned 
to  death  for  it.'  Ho  then  told  a  long  story  about  the  conspi- 
racy in  question,  which  I  and  my  customers  heard  with  the 
utmost  attention.  All  at  once  he  stopped,  and  exclaimed, 
'Look !  there  is  tho  Prussian.'  I  and  the  rest  then  ran  out 
to  look  after  the  stranger,  when,  on  returning,  we  found  that 
our  informant  had  disappeared  without  paying  his  score." 
Another  witness  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  defrauded  him 
in  the  same  manner,  only  an  hour  or  two  later  in  the  day. 
In  his  defence  the  prisoner  said  that  he  dined  at  two  houses, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  bear  too  hard  on  one  individual.  Con- 
siderate as  this  was  on  his  part,  the  Tribunal  did  not  regard 
it  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  conduct,  and  sentenced  him  to 
four  months'  imprisonment. 

Great  Improvement  in  Scene-painting. — A  Frenchman — 
MonsieurT.  Foucault — has  caused  quite  a  revolution  iuscene- 
paintiug  in  Paris.  The  representation  of  the  sky  is  the  great 
stumbling  block  of  the  old  system.  Strips  of  canvas,  techni- 
cally called  Hits,  hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  ceiling 
bewcen  the  side-scenes,  arc  utterly  incapable  of  representing 
the  unbroken  surface  of  a  pure  horizon ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  that,  whilo  a  storm  is  raging  in  the  back- 
ground, the  "welkin"  in  front  enjoys  undisturbed  r.  pose. 
As  to  the  clTccts  of  the  setting  or  rising  sun,  or  clouds  fringed 
with  tho  rays  of  the  moon,  they  are  still  produced  by  the  most 
clumsy  artifices.  Our  mountains,  towns,  and  villages  are  of 
one  piece  with  the  back  scene;  and  while  Nature  presents 
objects  to  us  through  a  cone  of  visual  rays  drawn  from  the 
eye,  the  stage  represents  them  in  an  exactly  inverted  posi- 
tion—that is,  we  see  them  through  the  base  instead  of  through 
the  vertex  of  the  cone.  By  M.  Foucaidt's  ingenious  and  artis- 
tical  plan  all  these  inconveniences  are  obviated.  Tho  sky 
being  so  often  required,  he  has  made  the  upper  part  of  it 
fixed,  of  a  dome-like  shape,  as  in  nature ;  the  lower  or  per- 
pendicular part  is  of  canvas  stretched  on  frames,  and  ar- 
ranged cylindrically,  so  as  to  form  a  panorama,  the  end  of 
which  cannot  bo  perceived  from  any  point  of  the  house.  His 
mountains  or  towns  of  the  background  arc  independent  of 
tho  sky,  and  stand  forth  in  real  relief;  so  do  his  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  are  made  to  rise  from  or  descend  below  the 
floor.  As  for  those  objects  which  are  nearer  the  foreground, 
they  are  made  of  two  pieces — the  lower  one  to  sink  down, 
the  upper  one — a  fly — to  be  drawn  upwards,  when  a  chango 
of  scene  is  required.  His  views  of  the  sea  or  of  interminable 
piains  display  a  vast  expanse  never  yet  seen  on  a  stage ;  rich 
architecture  is  also  cut  out,  and  shows  beautifully  on  the  fixed 
sky  of  the  background,  which,  however,  is  so  contrived  that 
nil  the  phenomena  of  storms,  sunset,  approaching  night,  tra- 
velling clouds  with  varying  illumination,  Ate,  are  imitated 
with  surprising  fidelity.   This  system  is  by  no  means  costly. 


THE  JESTER 

Many  juries  think  themselves  grand  when  they  aro  Inly 

petty. 

Wuicn  is  the  smallest  bridgo  in  the  woild?— The  bridgo  of 

tho  nose. 

A  great  poet  says  that  "  tho  mountains  stand  fixed  for 
ever."  We  know,  however,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  them  to  slope. 

An  Irishman,  being  asked  why  he  wore  stockings  wrong 
sido  out,  replied,  "Because  there's  a  hole  on  the  ithcr  side 
ov  'em." 

It  is  stated  that  in  a  certain  locality  in  California  the  quartz 
is  so  rich,  that  a  pound  and  a  half  of  gold  is  extracted  from 
every  pound  of  rock. 

Teachee:  "Toby,  what  did  tho  Israelites  do  when  they 
crossed  the  Red  Sea ? "  Toby :  "  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  but  I 
guess  they  dried  themselves." 

Loving  Compliment. — "I  wish  thee  and  thy  folks  loved  mo 
and  my  folks  as  well  as  me  and  my  folks  lovo  thee  and  thy 
folks.  For  sure  thero  never  was  folks  since  folks  was  folks, 
that  ever  loved  folks  half  so  well  as  me  and  my  folks  lovo 
thee  and  thy  folks." 

Household  Treasures. — A  treasure  of  a  husband — carries 
the  baby.  A  treasure  of  a  wife — never  asks  for  money.  A 
treasure  of  a  son — has  money  in  the  funds.  A  treasure  of  a 
daughter — looks  the  same  age  as  her  mother ;  if  anything,  a 
trifle  older.  A  treasure  of  a  servant — runs  to  the  post  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  A  treasure  of  a  cook — is  not  hysterical 
whenever  there  is  company  to  dinner.  A  treasure  of  a  baby 
— doesn't  disturb  his  dear-  papa  in  tho  middle  of  tho  night. 

How  to  Quarrel  with  Your  Wife. — Wait  until  she  is  at 
her  toilet.  She  will  be  sure  to  ask  you  if  her  bonnet  is 
straight.  Remark  that  the  lives  of  nino-tenths  of  tho  women 
are  passed  in  thinking  whether  their  bonnets  are  straight, 
and  wind  up  the  remark  by  saying  you  never  knew  but  one 
who  had  any  common  sense  about  her.  Wife  will  ask  you 
who  that  was  ?  You,  with  a  sigh,  reply,  "Ah!  you  never 
mind."  Wife  will  ask  you  why  you  did  not  marry  her,  then? 
You  say,  abstractedly,  "  Ah !  why,  indeed?  "  The  climax  is 
reached  by  this  time,  and  a  row  is  sure  to  follow. 

Dinner  Platitudes. — Twice  of  soup  is  vulgar,  but  three 
times  of  soup  implies  that  you  must  be  more  than  double- 
plated  with  vulgarity. — No  matter  how  plain  your  cook  may 
be,  as  long  as  your  dinner  is  well-dressed. — When  the  ladies 
retire  from  the  dinner-table,  itis  not  usual  for  you  (supposing 
you  to  be  a  gentleman)  to  retire  with  them.  In  this  instance, 
the  same  law  extends  to  the  mistress  as  to  tho  servants  : — 
"  No  followers  allowed." — A  gratuity  well  bestowed  fre- 
quently has  a  happy  effect.  The  servant  that  is  fee'd  well 
takes  care  that  his  master  does  the  same.  In  the  hands  of 
an  inferior  artiste,  whether  an  omolette  turns  out  good  or 
bad,  is  quite  a  matter  of  toss  up  :  it  is  tho  samo  with  a  pan- 
cake.— Keep  ill-natured  people  from  your  table,  as  you  would 
sour  fruit:  they  are  sure  to  disagree  with  everyone. — Punch. 

 *  

HOME  HINTS 

Stopping  Leaks  in  Roofs. — A  correspondent  recommends 
the  following : — Take  four  pounds  of  resin,  one  pint  linseed 
oil,  and  one  ounce  red  lead,  simmer  together,  and  apply 
while  hot.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is  an  excellent  recipe,  and 
the  cement  may  be  applied  to  other  purposes. 

Plain  Cake. — Four  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, and  half  a  pound  of  butter,  with  clove,  caraway,  and 
coriander  seeds  to  the  taste,  together  with  grated  lemon 
peel ;  wet  it  with  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  yeaet. 

The  Bed. — Of  the  eight  pounds  which  a  man  eats  and 
drinks  in  a  day,  it  is  thought  that  not  less  than  five  pounds 
leave  his  body  through  the  skin.  And  of  these  five  pounds 
a  considerable  percentage  escapes  during  tho  night,  while 
ho  is  in  bed.  The  larger  part  of  this  is  water ;  but  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  much  effete  and  poisonous  matter.  This  being 
in  great  part  gaseous  in  form,  permeates  every  part  of  the 
bed.  Thus,  all  parts  of  the  bed,  mattress,  blankets,  as  well 
as  sheets,  soon  become  foul,  and  need  purification.  The 
mattress  needs  this  renovation  quite  as  much  as  the  sheets. 

How  to  be  an  Early  Riser. — Jump  out  of  bed  the  moment 
you  hear  the  knock  at  the  door.  The  man  who  hesitates 
when  called  is  lost.  The  mind  should  be  made  up  in  a 
minute,  for  early  rising  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  admit  of 
no  turning  over. 

The  Straw  Bed  the  Most  Healthy. — I  am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  good  old-fashioned  straw  bed,  which 
can  every  three  months  be  changed  for  fresh  straw,  and  the 
tick  be  washed,  is  the  sweetest  and  healthiest  of  beds.  If, 
in  the  winter  season,  the  porousness  of  the  straw  bed  makes 
it  a  little  uncomfortable,  spread  over  it  a  comforter,  or  two 
woollen  blankets,  which  should  be  washed  as  often  as  every 
two  weeks.  With  this  arrangement,  if  you  wash  all  the  bed 
covering  as  often  as  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  you  will 
have  a  delightful,  healthy  bed.  Now,  if  you  leave  the  bed  to 
air,  with  open  windows  during  the  day  and  not  make  it  up 
for  the  night  before  evening,  you  will  have  added  greatly  to 
the  sweetness  of  your  rest,  and  in  consequence  to  the  tone  of 
your  health. — Dr.  D.  Leu-is. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Ear-ache. — Cotton  wool,  wet  with  camphor,  or  paregoric 
and  sweet  oil,  hot,  and  the  ear  bandaged,  will  give  relief. 

Never  retire  to  sleep  at  night  without  leaving  the  window 
open,  top  and  bottom,  a  few  inches,  even  in  winter.  This  is 
a  great  aid  to  sound  health. 

To  Apply  Leeches. — One  of  the  operations  generally  in- 
trusted to  the  nurso  is  the  application  of  leeches.  The  part 
to  which  they  aro  to  be  applied  should  be  carefully  and  tho- 
roughly washed  with  soap  and  warm  water,  then  dried,  and 
again  just  moistened  with  fresh  milk.  The  leeches  having 
been  put  into  a  wineglass  or  tumbler  (according  to  their 
number),  it  should  be  quickly  inverted,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  escaping  under  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

Reliep  of  Neuralgia. — "For  some  time  paBt,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, "  a  member  of  our  family  had  suffered  most  in- 
tensely from  neuralgia,  and  could  find  no  relief  from  any 
remedy  applied,  until  we  saw  an  article,  which  recommended 
the  application  of  bruised  horse-radish  to  tho  face,  for  tooth- 
ache. As  neuralgia  and  toothache  are  both  nervous  dis- 
eases, we  thought  the  remedy  for  the  one  would  be  likely  to 
cure  the  other ;  so  we  made  the  application  of  horse-radish 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  side  of  the  body  where  the  disease 
was  seated ;  it  gave  almost  instant  relief  to  the  severe  attack 
of  neuralgia.  Since  then  we  have  applied  it  several  times, 
and  with  the  samo  gratifying  results.  Tho  remedy  is  simple, 
cheap,  and  may  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone." 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

pASsroRTs. — Passports  are  a  Spanish  invention,  and  date 
from  tho  days  of  tho  Inquisition.  Tho  first  passport  ever 
given  in  France  was  signed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  wheu 
besieging  Marseilles,  in  1537,  and  was  given  to  two  noble- 
men, officers  in  tho  Spanish  array,  as  a  protection  in  case  of 
need,  aud  ordering  that  they  should  bo  allowed  to  pass  freely 
on  their  journey  to  Madrid,  whither  they  were  sent  on  a 
mission  by  the  emperor. 

Chlnesb  Form  of  Takino  an  Oath. — Tho  witness  kneels 
down  in  the  witness-box  ;  and  a  China  saucer  having  been 
placed  in  his  hand,  ho  strikes  it  against  the  rail  of  the  wit- 
ness-box, and  breaks  it.  The  crier  of  the  court,  who  swears 
tho  witness,  then  (with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter)  administers 
tho  oath  in  the  following  words :— "  You  shall  tell  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth :  the  saucer  is  cracked,  and  if  you  do  not 
tell  tho  truth,  your  soul  will  bo  cracked  like  the  saucer." 
This  form  was  gone  through  in  tho  case  of  the  "  Queen  u. 
Entreham  and  Samut,"  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
in  tho  January  Sessions,  1842. 

Napoleon  Born  on  a  Rug. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Napo- 
leon— destined  to  be  the  imperial  ruler  of  France,  and  for  a 
time  dictator  of  nearly  all  Europe— was  born  on  a  wretched 
rug— no  very  exalted  resting-placo  for  tho  mother  of  such  a 
son  !  Madame  Bonaparte  was  at  mass  on  the  day  of  the/eie 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  August,  when  she  was  overtaken  with  tho 
pains  of  childbirth,  and  had  scarcely  reached  home,  when 
the  future  hero  saw  the  light,  in  Corsica,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  nine  years  of  ago.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
termination,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  Nupoloon'B  career, 
was  on  a  rug-ged  spot. 

Origin  of  the  English  Language.— From  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  wo  derive  tho  names  of  the  most  ancient  offices 
amongst  us,  of  tho  greater  part  of  the  divisions  of  tho  king- 
doms, aud  of  almost  all  our  towns  and  villages.  From  them 
we  also  derive  our  language,  of  which  tho  structure  and  a 
majority  of  the  words  aro  Saxon.  Of  sixty-nine  words  which, 
make  up  the  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  only  five  are  not  Saxon,  Of 
eighty -one  words  in  the  famous  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  thirteen, 
only  are  of  Latin  origin.  Even  in  our  most  classical  writers 
— as  Milton,  Addison,  and  Johnson — the  words  of  Saxon  deri-. 
vation  greatly  predominate. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Time  Annihilated. — San  Francisco  is  now  at  the  end  of 
the  longest  telegraphic  line  in  the  world— 70  degroes  of  lon- 
gitude; St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  being  iu52deg.  43  miu. 
long.,  W.,Grenwich,  whilo  San  Francisco  is  in  !22deg.  Tho 
news  which  starts  from  Newfoundland  at  four  o'clock  ill  tho 
afternoon,  will  reach  the  Pacific  coast  about  half  an  hour 
before  noon  of  the  same  da  y .' 

The  Rock-Oil  of  Canada.— "Petroleum  is  not  a  'new  gift 
of  nature.'  Its  introduction  to  common  use,  and  the  chemi- 
cal means  for  its  more  advantageous  and  cheaper  utilisation 
are  alone  the  novelty.  With  '  native  oil'  the  Persian  has  for 
ages  lighted  up  his  templo  and  his  home,  and  roasted  his 
mutton  on  coals  of  clay  moistened  with  'native  oil' — tho 
naphtha,  or  asphaltus  ot  Milton ;  the  Red  Indian  has  with  it 
lighted  his  calumet  of  peace  for  centuries  past;  the  Zantioto 
has  lazily  seen  it  run  to  waste  ever  since  his  island  was  vo- 
mitted  upwards  by  a  volcano  from  the  sea;  we  brought  it 
from  the  West  Indies  in  asphaltnm  for  our  pavements;  it 
abounds  in  the  swamps  of  the  Crimea;  it  floats  unheeded  on 
the  Kuban ;  the  Dyak  of  Borneo  collects  it  for  his  petty  com- 
merce; while  thos,e  wonderful  Chinese,  who  evidently  must 
have  known  everything  before  anybody  else  was  born,  have 
for  untold  years  boiled  their  salt-pans  and  dissolved  their 
rocks  with  it,  at  their  Yen-tsing  and  Ho-tsing,  their  'salt- 
wells  and  fire-wells,"' 

 *  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Who  is  the  greatest  liar  ?— He  who  speaks  most  of  himself. 

Upon  a  hundred  -projects  of  a  rich  man,  there  are  ninety- 
nine  more  for  the  future. 

Ignorance  is  the  night  of  the  mind,  but  a  night  without 
moon  or  star. 

A  drunkard  never  admires  himself  so  much  as  when  ho 
has  done  something  foolish. 

He  who  changes  colour  on  seeing  gold,  would  change  tho 
action  if  he  was  not  seen. 

One  has  never  so  much  need  of  wit  as  when  ho  has  any  in- 
tercourse with  a  sot. 

Plough  much,  sow,  water,  weed  thy  field,  say  the  ancients, 
and  call  for  thy  harvest  as  if  it  ought  to  fall  from  heaven. 

What  pleasure  like  that  of  giving  !  There  would  be  no 
rich  men  if  they  were  capable  of  feeling  it. 

Our  wealth  is  often  a  Buaro  to  ourselves,  and  always  a 
temptation  to  others. 
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DISMAY  OK  SIU  MKLCJIIOK  <  .K  AMiE  AT  THE  MYSTEHIOIS  DISCOVEUY. 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  ZJL 

Wirrjl  Old  Gratchett  returned  to  the  Surgery,  after  the 
conversation  which  Bernard  and  Violet  had  overheard 
through  the  open  window,  he  found  Aurelia  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  the  utmost  perturbation. 

That  'cream !"  ahe  exclaimed,  "  what  did  it  mean  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  mid  the  old  man,  evaaivelv — "  nothing." 

"  But  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  a  voice — one  that  I 
l-now  hot  too  well :  waa  not  Violet  Heartlaw  in  the  next 
room  ?" 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Gratchett,  without  returning  any 
■Mirer,  "  I  »ee  it  now !  Thia  girl,  who  gave  heT  name 
M*w  Violet,  ix  Colonel  Heartlaw'i  adopted  daughter 
—could  Tiv  have  known  that  i" 

He  panaed  for  a  moment,  hi*  chin  renting  in  his  hand, 
revolving  that  question  in  hia  mind. 

It  mrrr  be  necemary  here  to  paaie  a  moment,  to 
direct  attention  to  t'.ie  fact  tliat  both  Old  and  Young 


Gratchett  had  been  acting  up.  .n  one  idea,  and  had  both 
endeavoured  to  supplant  the  other  and  turn  it  to  his 
individual  advantage.  The  idea  had  originated  from 
the  fact  that  Young  Gratchett  had  acted  as  Sir  Jasper 
Wylde'g  lawyer  in  matters  connected  with  Colonel 
Heart-law" s  affairs,  and  had  assisted  him  to  turn  to 
account  the  fact— if  it  waa  a  fact — that  the  Colonel  had 
died  without,  leaving  a  will.  Being  utterly  devoid  of 
principle,  Old  Gratchett,  on  being  made  aware  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  had  at  once  suggested  that  this  was 
a  legitimate  occasion  for  throwing  the  client  overboard 
and  reaping  the  profits  themselves.  "  Sir  Jasper,"  he 
had  argued,  "  says  there  is  no  will — very  good  ;  suppose 
we  dUww  a  will,  Tiv;  my  boy '("  The  son  had  caught 
at  the  idea;  but,  while  he  was  not  at  all  particular 
WQat  forgiug  a  will,  he  raised  the  very  natural  objec- 
tion, that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  Colonel  Heartlaw 
would  have  left  his  property  to  them.  "  No,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  but  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  Homo  one 
who  is  a  likely  person  or  can  be  made  a  likely  person  — 
some  woman,  eome  god-son,  anybody  who  could  be 
brought  into  court,  if  Sir  Jasper  should  dispute  the 
will,  which  um't  likely.  It's  far  more  probable  that ' 
he'll  eome  to  terms  with  us,  and  give  our  client,  which  i 
means  us,  a  good  slice  to  keep  things  quiet." 
This  waa  the  nature  of  the  plot,  carefully  hatched  in  I 


all  its  details  by  these  worthies ;  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  select  the  person  who  might  be  brought  forward 
as  the  heir  or  heiress.  Singularly,  it  was  Violet  herself 
who,  by  mere  chance,  found  her  way  to  the  house,  and 
who  was  accepted  as  a  lodger  because  she  appeared 
likely,  as  they  said,  to  answer  their  purpose ;  and  no 
sooner  had  she  become  an  inmate  than  Young  Gratchott 
conceived  the  idea  of  ousting  the  rest  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  scheme,  and  of  making  her  the  heiress  aud 
his  wife,  at  ono  stroke.  Meanwhile,  Aurelia  had  pre- 
sented herself,  and  Old  Gratchett  then  thought  lie  saw 
a  brilliant  chanco  of  gaining  the  fortune  for  himself, 
simply  by  giving  a  practical  direction  to  the  strong 
feeling  against  Violet  with  which  jealousy  had  inspired 
Aurelia. 

We  have  seen  how  the  younger  villain's  golden  dream 
was  dissipated :  we  have  now  to  watch  how  the  older 
and  more  crafty  hand  plays  his  cards. 

"  I  was  right  in  my  surmise,"  said  Aurelia,  "was  I 
not  P    She  was  there  r ' 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "she  was  there." 

"Would  that  1  had  seen  her!  Would  that  I  had 
charged  her  with  her  perfidy,  her  cruelty,  her 
deceit!" 

"  Nonsense  !"  interrupted  Gratchett,  "  words  are  no 
good— they  neither  cut  nor  kill.   Angry  people  show 
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their  cards  and  lose  tho  game.  Bctto^as  it  i|— better 
ns  it  is." 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  girl,  bursting into  a  passion  tears, 
"  you  hayo  never  trusted  and  be'on  deceived — yop  have 
never  loved,  and  found  the  heart  that  \va*  u  11  tho  world 
to  you  fascinated  by  a  serpent,  and  beguiled  away  from 
you  !  i  am  a  moist  unhappy  girl ;  and  she  and  her  Witch- 
mother — they  have  done  it  all !" 

"  Her  Witch-mother  ?"  cried  Gratchett,  iu  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Aurelia,  cxultingly;  "I  have  fonnd  it 
out — 1  havo  discovered  her  secret!  She  is  the  Witch's 
daughter;  and  they  havo  bewitched  my  lover — they 
have  stolon  him  from  mo.  But  I  will  havo  revenue — I 
will  have  revenge  !" 

"  You  3haJl,"  said  tlio  old  man,  promptly. 

"  Yes ;  you  u  ill  aid  me.  I  know  it— I  am  suro  of  it ! 
But  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  my  wrongs  but  death. 
I  havo  sworn  to  kill  her,  and  sho  must  die !" 

"As  to  that,"  replied  Gratchett,"  you  must  recollect, 
my  dear,  that  killing  is  murder,  and  that  murder  is  a 
very  expensive  luxury.  It  is  only  tho  very  rich  and  the 
very  powerful  who  cau  indulge  iu  it  with  impunity,  you 
kr.o  v.  They  gat  off  ou  the  plea  of  insanity,  while  other 
people  are  apt  to  lind  their  reward  iu  a  halter.  Now, 
that  f  ur  neck  of  yours  is  far  too  pretty  for  such  a  neck- 
lace." 

She  instinctively  put  hef  hands  to  her  throat  as  he 
spoke ;  then,  with  a  spasmodic  laugh,  she  exclaimed — 

"  But  you  cm  save  me.  Did  you  not  tell  mo  that  the 
poison  you  onco  gave  me  would  do  its  work  safely? 
Your  own  words  were,  'safely.' " 

"  True,"  ho  replied;  "  but  did  it  never  occnr  to  you, 
that  what  I  then  put  into  your  hands  was  not  tho  deadly 
drug  vou  thought  it?  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  5 
an  old  man,  was  far  too  cautious  and  too  clever  to  sell 
you  poison,  even  for  rats  ?  No,  my  child ;  that  which  I 
sold  you  was  an  emetic — powerful  enough  to  frighten 
you,  and  to  alarm  your  victim,  but  innocent  a3  water." 

The  girl  cast  a  glance  of  scorn  and  indignation  at  the 
man. 

"  And  for  this,"  sho  said,  "you  took  all  my  hoard  of 
savings !  You  took  from  me  twenty  guineas,  as  the  price 

of—  what?" 

"  Of  saving  that  fair  neck  from  tho  hempen  neck- 
lace," he  replied,  quietly.  "It  served  your  purpose; 
yon  were  satisfied,  and  you  were  safe.  But  wo  w:i.;le 
time.  I  spoke  to  you  of  a  higher  vengeance— of  a  plan 
whereby  you  could  blight  her  prospects,  baffle  her  ex- 
pectations, aud  bring  her  to  misery  and  destitution." 

"  Ah  !  yo3,  yes,"  cried  Aurelia,  with  feverish  avidity, 
"tell  me  of  this  scheme.  Let  me  bring  her  to  share  the 
misery  she  has  brought  on  me  !  But  for  her  blue  eyes, 
and  her  siiken  hair,  and  witch's  smile,  I  should  bo 
happy  ;  for  he  would  love  me,  as  I  love  him — he  would 
stay  with  me,  and  be  true  to  me,  as  a  husband  should 
be." 

"  It  is  your  husband  who  has  been  snared  away  from 
you?"  asked  Gratchett,  with  some  earnestness.  "I 
didn't  know  that  you  were  married,"  ho  added;  and  his 
looks  expressed  what  he  did  not  say,  namely,  that  the 
fact  of  a  husband  altered  the  case  greatly,  since  it  was 
one  thing  to  deal  with  a  romantic  and  despcrato  girl, 
and  quite  another  to  interfere  between  husband  and 
wife. 

Bat  Aurelia  failed  to  sec  this  in  the  wrinkled  face 

bent  over  her. 

She  only  thought  of  her  wrongs  ;  and  most  of  all  of 
that  last  and  greatest  wrong — the  decoying  away  of 
Horace  Groville,  and  the  assertion  of  the  "^vitch  that 
the}'  were  not  married. 

Overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  this  injury,  she  did 
not  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  her;  she' only  hung 
her  head,  while  the  hot  tears  streamed  down  her  cheelrV, 
and  sobbed  out,  "  He  is  gone !  he  is  gono  !" 

"And  you  would  like  to  win  him  back,  and  punish 
those  who  have  wronged  you  ?"  csked  Gratchett. 

"Yes;  help  rao  to  that,  and  I  will  do  anything — give 
anything  " 

"  You  will  ?"  interrupted  Gratchett.  "  Reflect  a 
moment :  arc  you  prepared  to  take  a  desperate  step 
for  fortune  and  revenge  ?  Will  you  place  yourself  in 
our  hands,  and  abide  implicitly  by  our  instructions  P" 

"I  will!"  cried  Aurelia,  rising  and  lifting  her  right, 
hand  solemnly;  "as  Heaven  is  my  witness!  if  it  will 
bring  mo  w!n'  I  soMc." 

"  ft  will— I  promiSo  it,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  And  if  all  else  fail,  you  will  give  me  the  drag  ?" 
s":e  demanded. 

''  1  swear  to  do  so!  And  now,  as  I  may  need  to  com- 
municate with  you,  give  me  your  name  and  address." 

"  As  to  my  name,"  replied  the  girl,  "  call  mo  what- 
ever you  will  need  to  call  me  for  your  purpose;  and  for 
mv  address— it  is  here." 

"  Here!" 

"  Ye3  ;  I  shall  come  to  yon  every  night  at  tliis  hour." 

Gratchett  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  As  you  will,"  ho  said  at  length. 

Thereupon  Aurelia  took  her  leave. 

If  it  was  by  chance,  it  was  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  at  the  very  moment  that  Aurelia  issued  from  the 
house  iuto  the  gloomy  little  street,  a  man  was  passing, 
who  recognised  her — though  her  face  was  covered  with 
a  veil — and  instantly  shopped. 

Thii  man  was  the  servant  in  the  establishment  of 
Lady  Grace  De  L'Olm?,  whom  Aurelia  had  bribed  to 
her  interests  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


f'Yl\iy,  Miss  Wylde,"  cried  the  fellow,  with  imper- 
tinent familiarity,  ?*"whafc  are  you  doing  of  in  this 
lociqfty  ?" 

Atlrclia  did  not  for  the  instant  reply. 

"  My  lady's  iu  a  awful  way  about  you,"  continued 
tho  man ;  "  sho  believes  you've  been  kidnapped,  or  run 
offwjtb,  or  soifiethink;  and  she's  gone  into  mourning 
fir  her  relatiir— which  Colonel  Hcartlaw  was  one  of  the 
family,  it  turns  out,  though  nobody  knowed  it;  aud 
;  Jie'a  that  anxious  for  you  to  go  into  mourning  too,  you 
can't  think." 

Tho  information  conveved  in  tho  man's  roundabout 
speech  startled  Aurelia  beyond  measure. 

"Colonel  Hcartlaw  a  relative  of  Lady  D°  L'Olrce!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  miss,  so  it  'pears,"  replied  the  fellow;  "but 
my  lady  '11  tell  you  more  than  I  can;  and  I'm  only  glad 
I  happened  to  run  against  you." 

Aurelia  started. 

"  I — 1  cannot  return  to  Lady  De  L'Olme,"  she  said 
hurriedly. 
"  Stufx  1"  replied  the  man. 

"  No ;  I  could  not  look  her  in  the  face.  I  hayo  be- 
haved cruelly,  ungratefully  to  her;  I  have  caused  her 
pain  and  anxiety.  No,  no  !  I  have  taken  my  own  wilful 
way,  and  I  must  go  on — I  must  go  on !" 

"  Kubbidgo  !  "  cried  tho  fellow,  contemptuously ; 
"they've  writ  to  him," 

"  Written  to  who  ?"  she  demanded  eagerly. 

"To  your — to  Mr.  Grcville,  miss." 

"  Ah  !  what  is  their  object  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  exactly;  but  I  think  they're 
going  to  try  to  buy  him  off." 

"  They  are  going  to  offer  him  a  bribe  to  desert  me  ?" 

"Well,  that's  about  the  English  of  it,"" 

"  But  they  cannot — he  is  my  husband." 

"So -much  the  better  for  him,"  replied  the  man; 
'"'  he'll  got  all  tho  more  tin.  I  wish  I  was — wouldn't  I  ? 
That's  all!" 

Aurelia  paused  for  a  moment;  then  she  had  decided 
on  her  course  of  action. 

"  Take  mo  to  the  Lady  Gracp,"  sho  said. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  entered  a  cab  together, 
and  were  going  in  the  direction  of  her  ladyship's 
mansion. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  man  emerging  frop  the 
Gratchett  establishment  also  hailed  a  cab,  and  it  aho 
took  that  direction. 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

T  II  E  COXSi'IKACT. 

The  face  of  Sir  Melchior  Grange  wore  an  expression  of 

unwonted  severity. 

Of  this  he  could  not  but  be  conscious,  for  hp  was 
standing  before  the  glass  in  his  own  dining-room,  con- 
templating his  handsome  features  with  ovident  satis- 
faction. 

"I  wear  well,"  he  said,  "very  well!  Hair  a  little 
frosted,  but  hot  much,  and  whiskcr3  unimpaired.  Lad\ 
Grace  must  be  conscious  of  this — no  woman  at  her  time 
of  lifo  could  fail  to  be  so ;  aud  now  that  she  is  free  " 

He  paused,  and  arranged  his  scarf  with  a  smile.  It 
was  of  grey,  spotted  with  black,  for  he  was  in  slight 
mourning;  he  had  adopted  it  within  the  last  few  days. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed,  taking  up  the  thread  o( 
hi3  musings  at  the  point  where  he  had  broken  off, 
"what  a  singular  revelation  that  was  of  her  ladyship's 
at  York  !  How  little  did  I  think,  when  I  started  upon 
that  midnight  journey,  that  I  should  receive  such  a 
communication!  So  Colonel  Heartdaw  was  her  lady- 
ship's husband,  aud  by  his  death  she  becomes  free — 
free  to  accept  my  hand,  when  her  grief  for  him  has  a 
little  subsided." 

Ho  fondled  his  left  whisker  as  he  said  this,  and  drew 
from  it  an  obtrusive  hair  which  was  slowdy  turning  to 
white. 

"  How  often  have  I  puzzled  over  the  strange  fact  of 
her  ladyship's  systematic  refusal  of  my  suit — and  to 
think  that  the  solution  of  the  mystery  should  come  in 
this  form!  I  knew,  I  could  see  that  she  did  not  dislike 
me — I  thought  I  could  detect  a  preference  for  me, 
exceeding  that  of  mere  friendship^  yet  I  never  phaded 
for  her  hand  without  a  positive,  a  peremptory  refusal : 
and  no  wonder.  She  wasn't  the  widow  1  took  her  for 
— she  had  a  husband  living !    But  now  " 

-At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  the  room. 

"Three  gentlemen,  sir,"  ho  said;  " this  is  the  card 
of  one  of  them." 

Sir  Melchior  took  it.  The  names  it  bore  wore  not 
familiar  to  him ;  but  the  card  itself  offered  its  own 
explanation.  The  words  engraved  on  it  were, "  Messrs. 
Tupman,  Tupman,  and  'Pott,  Gray's  Inn." 

"Solicitors,  I  presume  r"  he  asked.  ' 

"They  look  like  it,"  replied  the  servant.  "One  of 
'em's  got  a  blue  bag." 

"  You  told  them  I  was  engaged  ?" 

"  I  did,  sir:  they  said  you  must  have  time  to  read  a 

"  "Well,  well— admit  them." 
The  ihan  bowed  and  retired. 

Two  minutes  afier,  a  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in 
blabk,  and  carrying  in  hie;  right  hand  ?.  tag  filled  with 
papers,  bowed  InmSalf  intb  the  room.  Having  dono  so, 
ic  alio  bowed  in  the  other  persons,  who  were  following 
him.   One  of  these  strangers  was  Paid  Moanerat,  the 


Frenchmp.n  ;  the  ether  was  not,  for  the  moment,  eleaily 
visible,  for  he  stood  }n  tl  JVla^flwof  the  room,  and  the 
lj.7v.ver  tod  the  Frenchman  completely  oj>.:.-ur  d  him. 

"Fray  be  seated,  geaflcnien,'  siKl  SilM^ichior, with 
easy  affability.  «•  I  don't  know  to  what  I  wo  the  plea- 
sura  of  this  visit;  but,  no  doubt,  ipu  will  soou  enlighten 
me." 

Saying  this,  he  bowed  smilingly  to  the  gentleman 
with  the  blue  bag,  who  had  bowed  himself  and  his 
friends  in,  and  who  remained  standing  while  the  rest 
took  scats. 

"  You  will  probably  havo  received  a  letter  from  me, 
requesting  this  interview,  Sir  Melchior?"  said  this 
stranger,  blandly.  "  I  am  Mr.  Tupman,  of  tho  firm  of 
Tupman,  Tupniun,  aud  Tott." 

"No,"  replied  the  individual  addressed,  " I  havo  re- 
ceived no  such  letter ;  but  that  is  of  no  consequence. 
You  aro  here,  and  I  am  prepared  to  learn  why  you  do 
mo  the  honour  of  being  hero." 

So  saying,  he  rested  one  arm  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
fondled  his  left  whisker,  half-gazing  at  its  reflection  in 
tho  glass,  while  he  appeared  to  bo  yielding  undivided 
attention  to  his  visitors. 

"  The  matter  which  brings  ns  here,  Sir  Melchior," 
said  Mr.  Tupman,  "  is  entirely  one  of  business,  and 
that  business,  I  may  say,  is  of  the  very  gravest  import- 
ance." 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  Sir  Melchior.  "  I  will  give  you 
credit  for  not  occupying  my  timo  with  trifles." 

"  Thank  you,"  resumed  the  lawyer.  "  You  only  do 
me,  and  in  my  person  our  firm,  justice  in  that  assump- 
tion ;'  and  as  your  time  is  precious,  I  will  at  once  come 
to  the  business  before  us.  You  w  ill,  I  have  no  doubt, 
readily  recall,  as  familiar  to  you,  the  name  of  Hols, 
kampt  ?" 

For  a  moment  Sir  Melchior  forgot  his  left  whisker. 

For  a  moment,  ho  had  lost  the  easy,  half-attentive, 
half-absent  air  with  whicli  he  had  iistened. 

The  colour  of  his  cheek  changed  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
curious  and  inquiring  expression  that  he  fixed  his  clear, 
ngate-like  eyes  upon  those  of  the  lawyer. 

"Tho  name  is  familiar  to  me,"  he  said. 

"  It  should  be,"  replied  the  other,  "  for  it  was  borno 
by  a  branch  of  your  own  family — tho  German  branch,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  since  it  was  by  the  marriage  of  the 
1  ile  Lady  Betty  grange  with  the'Baron  Holskampt.that 
the  connection  arises  :  and  you  are  old  enough,  1  should 
suppose,  to  reinember  the  burou  himself." 

■  Wo  will  waive,  if  you  please,  tho  question  of  my 
age,"  replied  the  other,  with  whom  this  was  a  sore 
point,  "  and  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  business.  As 
you  were  savin  ;,  the  Baron  Hojstampt  was  a  cou. 
ncction  of  mine.    What  then?" 

'■The  Baron,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  " was  a  good,  but 
eccentiic  man.  He  took  odd  views  of  human  nature — 
had  strong  likes  and  dislikes — rewarded  services,  or 
failed  to  acknowledge  them,  iu  »  Strange  aud  capricious 
manner  ?" 

'•He  did.", 

"  Que  of  his  fojl^es  had  reference  to  wills.  He  was 
constantly  disposing  of  his  property  afresh — making  a 
will  one  day,  aud  exhibiting  it  to  the  parties  interested, 
and  destoying  it  tho  next,  onlj  to  yield  to  a  fresh  ca- 
price in  favour  of  oilier  relatives,  friends,  or  even 
strangers." 

"True;  he  had  this  foible."  said  Six  Melchior, 
calmly. 

"  One  consequence  of  that  was,"  resumed  the  lawyer, 
"that  his  death  occasioned  endless  bickerings  and 
hcarlburpings.  A  dozen  wills'  yr'eie  forthcoming,  and 
there  was  every  probability  that  his  immense  estates 
would  bp.  dissipated  in  lav.-,  or  left  to  rot  in  Chancery. 
I  believe  I  may  pay  Sir  Melchior  Grange  the  compli- 
ment of  saying,  even  to  his  face,  that  it  was  owing  to 
.lis  frankness,  his  urbanity,  his  tact,  and  his  generosity, 
that  the  wreck  of  tho  whole  fortune  was  avoided,  and 
the  family  were,  to  an  extent,  satisfied." 

Sir  Melchior  bowed. 

"  These  family  reminiscences  are  truly  refreshing," 
ho  said ;  "  but  1  do  not  quite  see  to  what  they  lead,  or 
how  they  cau  interest  these  gentlemen." 

"  Our  friend  is  coming  to  that  point,"  said  Paul 
Mounerat. 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  Baronet,  twirling  his 
eyo-gla3s  carelessly,  but  in  reality  nervously. 

"  In  the  general  settlement,"  pursued  the  lawyer, 
"  everything  wais  arranged  satisfactorily,  except  ono 
little  poiut.  Tho  Baron  had,  among  other  capricious 
legacies,  left  a  good  round  sum  to  be  invested  in  an 
annuity  iu  favour  of  the  eldest,  and,  I  believe,  only  son, 
of  Sir  itoderick  Grcville.  This  was  in  consideration  of 
.some  trifling  service  rendered — I  think  the  saving  of 
the  Baron's  life  from  an  assassin,  but  I  am  not  sure ; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  affairs,  there  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
fulfilling  this  condition.  One  was,  that  Sir  Boderick 
had  been  outlawed,  and  was  supposed  to  have  2'  id 
abroad ;  the  other,  that  his  son  was  known  to  have 
perished  at  Paris,  during  the  revolutionary  outbreak 
there.  Singularly  enough,  too,  although  reference  '.'as 
i.iade  in  the  last  of  the  Baron's  '  last  wills  and  testa- 
ments'  to  a  document,  in  which  all  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  this  annuity  were  Set  forth,  at  the  time  that 
document  was  missing,  and  has  been  missing  up  to  the 
present  time." 

"  You  have  stated  these  facts  very  concisely,"  said  Sir 
Melchoir  Grange :  "  and  your  conclusions  from  all  this  ?" 
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"  Jfay,  I  hare  Hardly  concluded,"  said  Mr.  Trfpmith, 
*  siacel  have  Hot  mentioned  one  important  fact.  It  is, 
that,  from  the  low  of  this  document,  the  absence  of  the 
tardea  interested  under  it,  and  the  lethargy  and  incKf- 
ferenee  of  other  branches  of  the  family,  the  matter  fell 
into  abeyance.  Sir  Melchior  Grange,  who  was  both  an 
executor  £cd  tLe  residuary  legatee  under  the  will,  kindly 
undertook  to  look  after  the  property  on  which  the 
money^  was  to  be  raised,  and  to  watch  the  interests  of 
tbe  parties  concerned ;  and  he  has,  no  doubt,  fuhilled 
both  these  engagements  r" 

"  He  has,"  replied  Sir  Melchior,  calmly. 

**  I  was  prepared  to  hear  as  much,"  continued  Mr. 
Tupmau  ;  '"and  the  statement  is  most  satisfactory  as 
eomin?  from  your  Hps,  Sir  MelckicT ;  though  I  may  be 
pennifted  to  observe  that  your  stewardship  has  been 
very  qiietly  discharged." 

"  Yes ;  so  quietly,  that  I  doflbt  if  the  Baron's  munifi- 
cence would  ever  have  been  heard  of  this  side  the  grave, 
if  tbe  papers  bad  not  accidentally  turned  up,  and  with 
there  the  claimant." 

"  Tbe  claimant !"  cried  Sir  Me'chionr. 

The  tone  in  whieh  he  said  this  was  that  of  a  man 
startled  and  uncertain  how  to  act. 

With  a  furtive  kaoV  the  Baronet  glanced  from  the 
lawyer  to  Paul  Monnerat,  and  from  him  to  the  man 
who  still  sat  in  the  half-gloom  behind  the  legal  gen- 
tleman. 

*  You  are  astonished,  8ir  Melchior,"  said  Mr.  Tup- 
man ;  " it  is  natural  that,  after  so  many  years'  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  you  should  have  come  to 
regard  the  probabilities  of  the  son  of  Sir  Roderick 
Greville  turning  up  as  exceedingly  remote,  and,  in  fact, 
should  almost  have  come  to  look  upon  the  property  as 
—your  own." 

A  crimson  flash  overspread  the  face  of  the  man  thus 
addressed;  then  it  died  away,  and  left  it  threateningly 
pale. 

His  first  impulse  evidently  had  been  to  knock 
down  tbe  man  thus  covertly  and  professionally  im- 
pudent ;  his  next  was  to  treat  the  fellow  with  polished 
Contempt. 

"  Yoa  mistake,  sir,"  he  therefore  replied ;  "  so  far 
from  yours  being  the  right  version  of  this  part  of  the 
affair,  I  may  at  once  state  that  I  knew  of  the  existence 
of  a  claimant,  and  was  prepared  for  him." 

Siyinr  this,  be  stepped  to  a  ehenonier  a  few  paces 
from  the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  taking  up 
a  cabinet  of  mother-of-pearl,  he  returned  with  it  to  the 
table. 

Then  he  inietl?  unlocked  it* 

During  this  preces*,  the  lawyer  and  his  associates 
looked  on  with  animated,  yet  anything  but  cheerful 
feces.  They  bnd  Hot  expected  this  reception  ;  and  tho 
statement  of  Sir  Melchior,  that  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive .ha  claim  they  were  about  to  prefer,  tilled  them 

"  Who,"  Top  in  In  mentally  exclaimed,  "  could  hava 
Wn  the  informant  ?  By  what  possible  means  could  the 
knowledge  of  this  feet  have  reached  him  :" 

The  questions  were  perfectly  natural,  because  this  , 
man  knew  not  bine;  of  the  mysterious  visitant  who,  a  few  | 
niirhts  before,  had  forewarned  Sir  Melchior  of  what  was  1 
nv»w  taking  plaoa. 

"  This  cabinet,''  said  the  Baronet, "  contains  the  papers  ' 
which  will  convince  fom  that  I  am  not  unprepared  to 
eater  into  the  qaestion  of  this  annuity  ;  but  I  will  first ' 
hear,  if  son  nleawe,  what  farther  you  have  to  state." 

*  I  halve  already,  in  effect,  stated  my  case,"  said  Tup- 
ana.  "  I  am  nrcpnred  to  produce  the  papers  referred 
to  in  the  Baron's  will,  md  which  were  supposed  to  be 

Sir  Melcliior  looked  op  qnickly,  bnt  the  lawyer  did 
n  di*;l»*«  tho  papers}  be  simply  pointed  to  hi3  bag, 
from  one  corner  of  which  a  dingy,  brief-like  paper  pro- 
truded. 

Enorarh  of  it,  how  over,  wns  disclosed  to  hare  enabled 
a  q-ri?k  eyo  to  identify  this  as  one  of  the  documents 
which  Pap  Teirrell  entrusted  to  Bernard  Oswald  in  the 
g'Ad-n  belt,  rod  which  were  subsequently  taken  from 

,;  I  cm  alio  brio*  hef ire  yon  the  claimant  of  the  pro- 
perty— Horace  Grtvillo  himself." 


On  a  sudden,  however,  he  started,  paused,  and  ap- 
peared uncertain  how  to  proceed. 

Sir  Melchior  Grange,  on  his  part,  als6  stepped  back, 

and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  This !"  he  exclaimed }  "  is  this  Your  claimant  ?" 

"  It  is,  Sir  Melchior,"  said  Tnpman. 

The  mutual  n-.lonishmcnt  which  this  niceting  occa- 
sioned was  not  vinna'tnral.  In  the  young  iucn  vHio  now 
entered  his  Kbr.iry,  Sir  Melchior  Grango  recognUcu 
Horace  Greville,  the  indi-idual  whom  £ady  Grace  de 
L'Olme  had  so  mysteriously  entertained,  and  of  whose 
ingratitude  in  the  attempted  abduction  of  Amelia  he 
wa3  so  painfully  aware.  On  his  part,  Horace  Greville 
recognised  the  Baronet,  and,  knowing  \vbat  he  did,  his 
position  was  anything  but  an  agreeable  one. 

"  Surely,"  exclaimed  the  B;tronet ,  "  there  must  be 
some  mistake  here.  This  person  cannot  claim  to  be  the 
son  of  Sir  Roderick  Greville!" 

"  That  is  his  claim,"  said  Tupman. 

"  And  what  evidence  are  you  p'repared  to  offer  in  sup- 
port of  it  ?" 

"  As  I  have  said — the  strongest." 

"  Widch  is  F" 

"  That  of  Sir  Roderick  Grevillo  himself." 
" Ho  lives,  then?" 
"  He  does:*' 

'•  And  he  has  ventured  to  return  to  tlu3  country,  not- 
withstanding the  sentence  of  outlawry  passed  upon 
him  ?"  * 

"He  has."        ,  ,,;  , 

T.  .  •  sr.iiled  his  blandest  smile,  and  looked  in 

the  face  of  the  lawyer  with  aa  arch  smile. 

"  You  expect  me  to  accept  his  e'videnco  es  con- 
clusive r"  he  said,  (poietly. 

"  IVo  ;  but  I  present  that  as  part  of  my  case.  I  am 
in  hopes  that  we  ttiny  induce  you,  sir,  to  tee  the  justice 
of  our  claim  without  putting  us  to  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  instituting  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law  ;  but  I 
may  say  that,  if  you  drive  ns  to  extremities,  Sir 
Roderick  Greville  will  be  placid  in  a  position  to  give 
evidence  in  England,  and  that  evidence — supported  as 
it  will  be — will,  I  Jiavo  no  doubt,  be  found  conclusive." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Baronet, "  you  have  very  frankly 
favoured  me  with  your  opinion  upon  this  case.  Will 
yon  pardon  me  if  1  give  you  mine  ?  ' 

"  Wo  shall  be  only  too  pToud,"  was  the-  reply. 
.  H  Very  gcodj  then  I  will  state  briefly,  hup  concisely, 
that  in  mv  judgment  this!  claim  has  beeq  tramped  up 
by  a  set  of  unmitigated  scoundrels,  who  have  joined 
together  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose;  and  every 
one  of  whom  will  find  his  reward  in  transportation  lor 

Paul  Monuerat  and  Horace  started  from  their  teats 
at  tjieso  words:  only  the  lawyer  retained  his,  and,  ap- 
parently unmoved,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  iiis  box 
wlflvperfect  calmness.  .      ±±     ■  y.  ■ 

"Strong  language,  Sir  Melchior,"  ho  said;  "very 


I  h; 


rn*nt  thtt  the  child  was  shot  in  its  mother's 
wrieade  in  Paris  is,  then,  unfounded  f" 


sqpire  very  strong  proof  of  tin  identity  of 

— the  very  strouxett  proof  will  he  i/Ti»i''ted  I 
m •■•»!.. me,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  lee 


Irse  lawyer  tome  1,  an  i  moi  oned  to  tlie  man  who  sat 
befrrnd  him,  -vho  then  rose,  and  tho  room.  Two 
asirraV  4  shrpaCd— '.wo  minute*  of  awkward  and  embar- 
rmxrmriilei.ee.  Then  the  door  of  tlie  apartment  r.gam 
•v>  ne»L 

A  voiB7  nrm  entered,  and  boldly  advanced  toward 


tbonga  I  must  confess  that  tuc  claimant  you  have 
H  shows  a  want  of  tact  on  jour  part,  and  an 
it  of  impudence  on  his,  for  which  1  was  not  pre- 
pareJH.  Jot  only  was  I  forewarned,  bnt  I  affi  aijso  fijre- 
o.    Ton  have  iuforincd  mo  of  toot  evidence;  I 
•  77  show  von  t hat  by  whi<-h  I  am  prepared  to 
rebut  it.    And  first,  as  to  documents :  you  have  not 
shown  we  those  to  which  ^ou  refer ;  but  I  shall  bo  less 
cautious.    You  may,  if  you  will,  glance  your  eye  over 
that  paper." 

A3  he  spoke,  Sir  Melchior  drew  from  the  cabinet 
before  him  the  scaled  packet  which  tho  mysterious 
visitant  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  few  nights  before. 
TI113  ho  had  already  opened  and  perused.  Ho  now 
simply  took  it  from  its  cover,  and  without  looking  at  it, 
smoothed  out  tho  sheet  and  held  it  toward  the  lawyer 
and  his  friends. 

"  Bead  that  !"  ho  said. 

The  men  circled  round  the  table,  and  bent  forw.tvu, 
concentrating  their  gaze  upon  the  paper  submitted  to 
their  inspection. 

Then  they  simultaneously  burst,  into  a  laugh, 

"  Yrm  aro  joking,  fiir  Melchior,"  said  Tupman. 

"Joking  !'  cried  the  Baronet. 

"Yes  ;  when  you  ask  us  to  read  that." 

"And  why  not?" 

As  he  uud  this,  ha  suddenly  drew  back  the  paper, 
and  having  glanced  at  it  through  hii  cye-gla  s,  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  and  dropped 

It  was  a  blank  uteet  of  paper! 

"  Here  is  some  robbery,  some inck!"  cried  Uic  asto- 
ni.hed  Baronet.  "  This  envelope  contained  a  document, 
o  important  that  it  would  have  proved  tho  complete 
answer  to  your  case, and  it  La  1  been  abstracted." 

Tho  lawyer  and  j.Lc  rest  smiled  incredulously. 

"  I  can't  credit  it,"  continued  Sjr  Mplchior,  in  utter 
■pazeineru.;  "in  my  ca,binei-rtho  tcysj  iu  my  own 
lecphif  — in  my  own  hoii.tc!  But  no  noHer;  I  wifi 
'.;._.»».  h'  .7  thi.;  has  happsncd ;  I  will  recover  (hat  paper, 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  drily,  "  yon  decline 
to  entfcitaju  tho  Case  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  yon, 
and  of  which  you  novo  heard  the  outline  ? 

"  I  do,"  f  dd  Sir  Melchior,  promptly. 

"And  yon  refuse  to  acknowledge  tho  el  aims  of  Mr. 
Horace  Greville— tho  gentleman  on  my  right— as  tho 


claiiintut  of  this  very  snug  little  property,  of  which  you 
have  so  long  enjoyed  the  profits  P 

"Yes;  afad  I  denounce  tho  whole  as  a  trick,  an  im- 
position, and  a  conspiracy  !" 

"In  which  case,  v.-c  had  better  tale  our  luwe.  You 
quite  understand  that  le_al  proceedings  will  bo  com- 
menced at  once,  unless  we  are  l.-ntfc— you  understand  me, 
Sir  Melchior — unless  v:e  are  met." 

"  I  understand.  And  my  anwer  is,  that  you  will  bo 
niet — os  yon  Observe  !" 

And  Sir  xlelclcior  Grange  bowed  them  from  the  room 
—to  which  he  returned  lost  in  astonishment. 

(To  te  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OE  ROBESPIERRE. 

Among  tho  remarkable  men  developed  by  the  French 
Revolution,  there  are  few  who  stand  more  prominent 
than  Robespierre.  His  first  appearance  was  iu  tlie 
Assembly  oi  tho  States  General.  The  nobles  and  tho 
bishops  refused  to  meet  with  the  commons.  They 
resolved  to  meet  in  separato  halls,  that  each  of  tho  three 
orders,  having  a  separato  vote,  the  lord3  and  the  bishops 
having  two  votes,  and  the  commons  but  one,  the  com- 
mons might  be  thus  outvoted,  though  in  tho  immenso 
majority.  Were  they  to  meet  in  one  a;  scmbly,  the  com- 
mons could,  of  course,  carry  their  measares.  The  poor 
were  in  a  state  of  terrible  distress.  Tho  nobles  sent 
the  _  Archbishop  of  Aix  with  a  very  pathetic  appeal, 
urging  the  commons  in  behalf  of  the  miseries  of  tho 
people,  to  proceed  to  business,  by  consenting  to  tho 
separation  of  the  three  chambers. 

Robespierre,  one  of  tlie  deputies  of  tho  commons, 
then  an  unknown  young  man,  pale  and  slender,  rose 
anel  said  :  "  Go  toll  your  colleagues  that  we  arc  waiting 
for  them  here  to  aid  us  in  assuaging  the  sorrows  01  tho 
people.  Tell  thorn  no  longer  to  retard  our  work.  Tell 
thcun  that  our  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  such  a 
stratagem  as  this.  If  they  have  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
let  them,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  renounce  that 
luxury  which  consumes  the  funds  of  indigence,  dismiss 
these  insolent  lackeys  who  attend  them,  sell  their  gor- 
geous equipages,,  and  with  these  superfluities  relieve 
the  perishing.    Wo  wait  for  them  here." 

Wo  next  hear  of  him  earnestly  advocating  the  abo- 
lition of  the  death  penalty.  Dr.  C  uillotine  had  intro- 
duced a  new  machine,  called,  from  the  inventor,  tho 
guillotine,  for  tho  infliction  of  capital  punishment, 
without  inflicting  pahr.  A  general  burst  of  laughter 
was  excited  in  the  assembly  as  the  doctor  said  :  "  With 
my  machine  I  can  clip,  off  your  head  in  tho  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  without  your  foeliug  it."  It  may  he  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  many  who  then  smiled  were  soon 
beheaded  by  the  keen  axe. 

A  party  arose  in  France  called  the  Girondists — so 
called  because  their  leaders  were  from  the  department 
of  the  Gironde.  They  at  first  were  in  favour  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  like  that  of  England;  but 
finding,  from  the  perfidy  of  the  king  and  the  court,  this 
to  be  impossible,  they  then  advocated  a  republic. 
There  was  another  party,  advocating  the  extreme  of 
democratic  licence,  calleel  the  Jacobins.  Robespierre 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  latter  party.  He  brought 
an  exceecdiugly  tnvenomed  bill  of  accusation  against 
the  Girondists,  overwhelmed  them  in  their  trial,  and 
they  wero  ajl  sent)  to  the  guillotine. 

Robespierre,  Dauton,  and  Miirat,  tho  heads  of  tho 
Jacobin  party,  were. now  the  idols  of  Franco.  Char- 
lotte Corday  soon  plunged  her  dagger  into  tho  lw)som 
of  Marat.  Hebert  at  the  head  of  the  atheisls  of  Paris, 
organised  a  formidable  party.  Robespierre,  at  tho 
peril  of  Ii is  life,  threw  himself  into  tho  breach  to  oppose 
them.  "There  aro  men,"  ho  said,  "who,  under  tho 
pretext  of  destroying  superstition,  would  make  a  reli- 
gion of  atheism.  Tho  legislator  who  would  adopt  tho 
system  of  atheism  is  insane.  The  national  convention 
abhor j  such  a  syslrm.  Atheism  is  aristocratic.  The 
idea  of  a  great,  Behig  who  watches  ov.'r  oppressed  in- 
nocence, and  who  punishes  triumphant  guilt,  is  quito 
popular.  The  peojJo,  the  unfoi'i.unate,  applaud  me.  If 
God  did  noi  exist,  ii  would  behove  man  to  invent 
him." 

Tho  eorflkt  was  short  .and  desperate.  Each  party 
knew  that  the  guillotino  was  the  doom  of  the  vanquished. 
Hebert  and  hj3  coadjut/ivs,  nineteen  in  number,  were,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1791,  in  fivo  carts  conducted  to  tho 
scatlohl. 

Danton  and  Robespierre  now  quamllcd.  Bobespierro 
again  conquered  in  the  deatli  struggle,  and  Danton  was 
doomed  to  die.  Before  the  dawn  of  tho  morning,  gens 
3<frpies  entered  his  chamber,  and  tore  him.  from  tho 
arms  of  lu3  wife.  As  ho  entered  his  prison,  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  said,  sadly  : — 

"  At  lougtli  I  perceive  that  in  revolutions:  tho  supremo 
power  ultinntely  re. is  with  tho  most  abandoned.  Wa 
aro  sacrificed  to  tho  ambition  of  a  few  dastardly  bri- 
gands. But  they  will  noj.  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
villmy.  I  drag  itobcsmcrro  after  me.  ltobespierro 
follows  mo  to  the  grave  !  ' 

.\  .  Danton,  with  Camillo  Desnioulius  and  others  who 
woio  to  bo  executed  with  him. alighted  from  the  cart  at 
the  scaffold,  Hoi'ault  do  SecholloSj  who  was  to  suffer 
first,  endeavoured  to  take  leave  of  Danton  in  a  parting 
embrace.    Tho  brutal  executioner  interposed. 

"  Wretch !"  said  Danfoii,  "  you  will  not,  at  least,  pre- 
vent our  heads  from  kissing  presently  in  the  basket." 
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As  he  was  bound  to  the  fatal  plank,  he  said,  "  Oh 

j  my 

wife,  my  dear  wife,  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?"  Then, 
as  if  ashamed  of  this  emotion,  he  added,  "  But,  Danton, 
no  weakness."  Then,  as  the  plank  fell  to  its  place 
beneath  the  slide,  he  proudly  remarked  to  the  execu- 
tioner, "  You  will  show  my  head  to  the  people.  It  will 
bo  well  worth  the  display." 

Robespierre  was  now  undisputed  victor.  Day  after 
<l;iy  he  punished  his  foes,  and  the  guillotine  ran  red 
with  blood.  He  was  not  maliciously  cruel,  but  a  tho- 
rough fanatic,  believing  that  all  political  opponents 
should  be  executed.  The  mother  of  Lucille,  the  young 
wife  of  Desmoulins,  wrote  in  tho  following  terms  to 
Robespierre,  who  had  doomed  her  daughter  to  death. 
She  and  Lucille  and  Desmoulins  had  formerly  been 
Robespierre's  most  intimate  friends. 

"  Robespierre,"  she  wrote,  "is  it 
not  enough  to  have  assassinated 
your  best  friend?  Do  you  desire 
the  blood  of  his  wife,  of  my 
daughter?  Two  hours  more,  and 
she  will  not  be  in  existence.  Robes- 
pierre, if  you  are  not  a  tiger  in 
human  shape — if  tho  blood  of  Ca- 
millo  has  not  inebriated  you  to 
the  point  of  losing  your  reason 
entirely — if  you  recall  still  our  even- 
ings of  intimacy — if  you  recall  the 
caresses  you  lavished  on  our  little 
Horace,  and  how  you  delighted  to 
hold  him  upon  your  knees,  spare 
an  innocent  victim.  But  if  thy  fury 
is  that  of  the  lion,  come  and  take 
me  also,  and  my  daughter  Adele, 
and  little  Horace.  Come,  with 
hands  reeking  in  the  blood  of  Ca- 
mille,  and  let  one  single  tomb  re- 
unite us." 

But  Robespierre  was  inexorable, 
and  the  young  and  beautiful  Lucille 
perished  beneath  the  fatal  oxe. 
Robespierre  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
explicable of  men.  His  moral  cha- 
racter was  irreproachable.  No 
bribes  could  corrupt  him.  He 
sincerely  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  republic  upon  the  basis  of  popu- 
lar liberty  and  virtue.  Self-aggran- 
disement was  no  part  of  his  pl|n. 
But  he  was  as  merciless  as  the  slide 
of  the  guillotine.  At  times,  indeed, 
he  seemed  weary  of  blood.  On  one 
occasion  he  remarked  :  "  Death, 
always  death!  and  the  scoundrels 
throw  all  the  responsibility  on  me. 
What  a  memory  shall  I  leave  be- 
hind me,  if  this  last!  Life  is  a 
burden  to  me." 

A  young  girl,  Cecille  Regnault, 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
accused  of  plotting  the  assassina- 
tion of  Robespierre.  She  and  all 
her  friends  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  eight  carts  were  filled 
with  victims  to  avenge  this  crime. 

But  the  fickle  populace  at  last  be- 
gan to  suspect  their  idol  of  being 
unfriendly  to  the  Revolution,  and 
of  wishing  to  arrest  its  torrents 
of  blood.  In  six  months  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
had  perished  upon  the  scaffold  in 
Paris  alone.  Robespierre,  weary  of 
blood,  attempted  to  check  these 
senseless  atrocities.  A  conspiracy 
of  very  energetic  men  was  formed 
against  him.  As  he  entered  the  convention  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1794,  cries  of  "Down  with  the  tyrant!"  filled 
the  house.  .Overwhelmed  by  the  clamour,  Robespierre 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  speak  in  self-defence.  "  President 
of  assassins,"  he  shouted,  "  will  you  hear  me  ?"  He  was 
arrested  and  led  to  the  Hotel  de  Brionne  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel.  His  friends  rescued  him,  and  carried 
him  to  the  Mayor's  room  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

It  was  now  night,  and  all  Paris  was  in  a  blaze  of 
commotion,  mobs  surging  through  the  streets.  A  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  was  sent  by  the  convention  to 
arrest  Robespierre  again.  He  was  sitting  calmly  at  the 
table  awaiting  his  fate.  One  of  the  soldiers  discharged 
a  pistol  at  him.  The  ball  entered  his  cheek,  breaking 
his  jaw,  and  producing  a  terrible  wound.  His  head 
dropped  upon  the  table,  deluging  it  with  blood.  Thus 
mangled,  he  was  borne  on  a  litter,  just  as  the  day  was 
beginning  to  dawn,  to  the  hall  of  the  convention.  He 
was  laid  on  a  table  in  an  ante-room,  while  a  vast  crowd 
gathered  around  to  gaze  upon  the  fallen  dictator.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  insults.  The  blood  flowed  freely 
from  his  wound,  coagulating  in  his  mouth,  and  choking 
him  as  it  trickled  down  his  throat.  After  passing  an 
hour  of  almost  unendurable  agony,  he,  with  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  friends,  were  brought  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  trial  occupied  but  a 
few  moments,  and  they  were  all  doomed  to  die. 

At  five  o'clock  of  the  same  evening,  the  cart  conveyed 
them  through  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  Robespierre  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a 
lirni  step.  As  the  executioner  brutally  tore  the  bandage 


from  his  inflamed  wound,  he  uttered  a  shriek  of  torture  I  to  the  astonishing  success  of  this  drama,  which,  under 
which  pierced  every  ear.    In  another  moment  the  axe  different  titles  or  adaptations,  has  been  produced  at 


of  the  guillotine  glided  swiftly  down  its  groove,  and  the 
head  of  Robespierre  fell  into  the  basket.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence,  and  then  there  came,  from  the  lips 
of  those  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  were  shouting 
hosanna  to  his  name,  a  burst  of  the  wildest  applause. 
Thus  died  Robespierro  in  tho  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age — a  great  man,  but  a  fanatic.  Without  some  of  the 
elements  of  greatness,  he  never  could  have  obtained  his 
hold,  even  over  the  people  of  Paris ,  but  with  those  ele- 
ments so  much  of  insanity  mingled,  that  his  name  has 
come  down  to  us  associated  chiefly  with  actions  at 
which  the  blood  runs  cold.  Posterity  may  put  in  a  plea 
in  arrest,  but  can  scarcely  reverse  the  verdict  of  his 
age  on  Robespierre. 


MR,  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


AUTHOR    OF  THE 


COLLEEN  BAWN. 


nearly  every  theatre  in  the  old  and  new  world,  also  in 
Australia,  California,  &c.  It  has  also  been  produced 
as  an  opera  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  the  title 
of  the  Lily  of  Killarney— the  music  by  M.  Jules  Bene- 
dict— with  groat  success  ;  and  has  given  its  name  to  a 
burlesque,  besides  giving  occasion  to  a  Lyceum  farce, 
the  Colleen  Bawn  Settled  at  Last,  by  Messrs.  W.  Brough 
?nd  A.  Halliday.  What  furthor  popularity  it  may  achieve 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but,  for  the  present,  the  poor 
Colleen  Bawn  is  less  the  hero  of  the  stage  than  of  the 
law  courts,  in  which  she  promises  to  have  a  long,  but 
by  no  means  profitable  run. 

Of  the  performances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boucicault  in 
this  piece,  we  need  not  speak,  as  all  who  would  care  for 
criticism  have  already  seen  and 
judged  for  themselves.  The  great 
"  sensation  "  drama  was  followed 
up  by  another,  the  Octoroon,  in 
which  Mr.  Boucicaultplayed  Caleb 
Scudder  with  great  effect :  but  one 
bull's-eye  out  of  several  shots  is 
as  much  as  even  a  marksman  can 
expect ;  and  Mr.  Boucicault  did  not 
find  his  American  drama  a  second 
mine  of  wealth.  His  Dot,  also — 
an  adaptation  of  the  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth — has  met  with  but  a  mode- 
rate success ;  the  Phantom  way 
generally  condemned  by  the  press. 
Indeed,  of  his  recent  pieces,  a  little 
translation  of  a  French  piece,  under 
the  title  of  theDM6ZinBoy,hasproved 
the  greatest  success,  though  it  has 
not  taken  widely.  Its  great  charm 
lay  in  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Boucicault, 
who  is  a  very  charming  actress. 

As  joint  managers  of  the  Adel- 
phi,  the  public  had  begun  to  look 
on  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster  as  their  most 
promising  caterers  in  the  way  of 
dramatic  novelties.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  every 
piece  written  by  the  one,  or  pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  both, 
would  be  a  startling  success ;  but 
the  career  of  two  men  of  so  much 
talent  and  experience  was  hailed 
as  exceedingly  promising.  But  in 
the  height  of  their  mutual  success, 
they  found,  what  greater  men  have 
found,  that  victory  is  harder  to  sus- 
tain than  defeat;  and  they  were 
tempted  into  sacrificing  the  golden 
ball  for  a  personal  squabble. 

Into  the  question  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Boucicault  and 
Mr.  Webster,  we  decline  to  en- 
ter. Upon  the  published  corre- 
spondence, Mr.  Boucicault  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  the  best  of  it, 
so  far  as  courtesy  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  goes ;  but  the  matter  is 
purely  a  private  and  personal  one, 
and  no  doubt,  like  most  quarrels, 
there  are  two  sides  to  it.  One 
thing  is  certain,  it  has  excited  great 
public  interest ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  we  have  thought  it 
interesting  to  present  the  "  counter- 
feit presentment "  of  both  the  par- 
ties to  it  to  our  readers. 


POPULAR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. — VIII. 


DION  BOUCICAULT. 

The  author  of  the  Colleen  Bawn — the  most  popular 
dramatic  production  of  the  age — is  entitled  to  a  place 
in  our  Gallery,  in  the  double  capacity  of  dramatist  and 
actor. 

For  many  3Tears  Mr.  Boucicault  has  been  an  indus- 
trious and  most  successful  writer  for  the  stage,  of  which, 
as  an  actor,  he  has  also  been  an  ornament,  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic.  In  England,  Mr.  Boucicault  was, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  known  chiefly  by  his 
comedy  of  London  Assurance — the  best  comedy,  with  all 
its  faults,  including  the  utter  improbability  of  the  main 
incident,  since  the  School  for  Scandal — Bulwer's  Money, 
perhaps,  excepted. 

After  this  comedy,  we  continued  to  receive  from  time 
to  time  evidences  of  the  brilliant  dramatic  powers  of  its 
author ;  but  it  was  not  until  1860  that  he  was  destined 
to  achieve  his  second  great  English  triumph.  Mr. 
Boucicault  had  united  himself  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Agnes  Robertson,  an  American  actress,  of  whom  report 
spoke  highly  ;  and  in  the  September  of  that  year,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boucicault  made  their  appearance  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  in  that  gentleinarrs  own  piece — an 
adaptation,  however,  from  Gerald  Griffin's  novel  of  the 
Collegians — tho  immortal  Colleen  Bawn. 

We  have  already,  in  our  biography  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster  (See  No.  18),  given  the  chief  fact6  in  regard 


Female  Beauty. — Beauty,  health,  and  temper  are 
personal  qualifications  universally  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  female  sex ;  yet  is  there  some- 
thing sad  in  the  contemplation  of  the  first  of  these,  so 
great  is  the  disproportion  between  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  regarded  by  young  people  in  general,  and  its 
real  value  in  the  aggregate  of  human  happiness.  In- 
deed, when  we  think  of  its  frailty,  its  superficial 
character,  and  the  certainty  of  its  final  and  utter  ex- 
tinction, and  connect  these  considerations  with  the 
incalculable  amount  of  ambition,  envy,  and  false  ap- 
plause which  beauty  has  excited— we  should  rather  be 
inclined  to  consider  it  a  bane  than  a  blessing  to  the 
human  race.  Female  beauty  has  ever  been  the  theme 
of  inspiration  with  poets  and  with  heroes,  since  tho 
world  began  ;  and  for  all  the  sins  and  follies — and  they 
are  many — for  which  beauty  has  formed  the  excuse, 
has  not  man  been  the  abettor,  if  not  the  cause  ?  Of  his 
habitual  and  systematic  treachery  to  his  weak  sister  on 
this  one  point,  what  page,  what  book  shall  contain  the 
record  ?  AVould  that  some  pen  more  potent  thSJS  ever 
yet  was  wielded  by  a  human  hand  would  transcribe 
the  dark  history,  and  present  it  to  his  view ;  for  happy, 
thrice  happy  will  be  that  era,  if  it  shall  ever  come,  in 
the  existence  of  woman,  when  man  shall  be  true  to  her 
real  interests,  and  when  he  shall  esteem  it  his  highest 
privilege  to  protect  her — not  from  enchanted  castles, 
from  jealous  rivals,  or  from  personal  foes,  but  from  the 
more  insidious  and  fatal  enemies  which  lurk  within  her 
own  heart — from  vanity,  from  envy,  and  from  love  of 
admiration. — Mrs.  Ellis. 


OLD  CROFT  DISCOVERED  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER,  MRS.  CUTTS,  IN  A  FRENCH  MADHOUSE. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BY  MRS.  H.  M.  GORDON  SMYTHIES, 

A;'i«r  of  "  Our  Mary;  or.  Murder  will  Out,"  "  Tke  Girl  we 
tear*  Brkimd  m,"  "  Lonrrt  and  Fortune- Buniert,"  l;e.  ifc. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

A  MOt.ERV  SWELL. 

How  sharper  than  the  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  hare  a  thankless  child. 

8HAKZ8F1AIS. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Croft  and  Glo- 
rias* to  find,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Great  Northern 
Station,  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  their  travelling- 
rmnk.  By  the  advice  of  the  clerk  of  the  Lost  Luggage 
office,  Mrs.  Croft  left  the  trunk  she  had  carried  away 
in  mistake  j  and,  after  bewildering  the  official  with  mul- 
titudinous and  very  involved  descriptions  and  directions, 
she  took  her  leave  in  a  very  ill-humour,  re-entered  the 
cab,  and  said — 

"Jfyou  had  had  your  wits  about  you,  Gloriana,  this 
horrible  misfortune  would  not  have  happened.  My  mind 
is  distracted  by  anxieties  of  all  kinds,  but  you  have  not 
a  real  care  or  trouble  in  life.  You  ought  at  once  to  have 
seen  that  that  old  wretch's  box  was  not  our  beautiful 
trunk.  Why,  the  scarlet  bows  were  of  a  different  size 
and  shade,  and— oh !"  she  added,  suddenly,  with  a  sort 
of  scream,  that  made  Gloriana  start,  "  oh,  what  a  fool  I 
hare  been,  to  leave  that  box  at  the  office!  I  feel  con- 
vinced we  shall  never  get  our  own  back,  and  I  should 
have  done  much  better  to  have  kept  that  than  none." 

"Bat  what  could  you  have  done  with  it,  mamma?" 
aaked  Gloriana. 

"Well,  I  only  looked  into  it.  There  were  only  old 
clothes  and  boots  at  top,  but  there  might  have  been 
»ome  thinaji  of  value  underneath ;  and  if  not,  at  any 
rate  I  could  have  had  in  a  Jew,  and  have  got  something 
for  all  those  old  coats,  trousers,  and  boots.  And  now 
whari  to  be  done  ?  I  must  try  to  see  Roger  ;  1  know 
Mi n  in  town,  for  old  Krimp,  whom  1  saw  this  morning 
before  yon  were  up,  told  me  he's  living  a  great  deal  too 
fast,  and  getting  into  every  kind  of  scrape,  always  going 
about  with  that  disreputable  Hauteville,  who  though 
he s  a  nobleman,  is  certainly  no  gentleman.  However, 
Roger's  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and  he'd  be  in  a  fine  rage 
rf  we  were  to  drive  up  to  Mivart's  or  Long's  Hotel  in 
this  wretched  old  cab.  I  never  saw  so  miserable  a  con- 
cern! Tb«  horse  is  broken-kneed,  and  almost  a  skele- 
ton, and  baa  a  raw  on  his  back ;  the  cabman  has  but  one 
«7» — and  that  is  the  case  with  the  horse,  too ;  then  the 
cab  is  mended,  splashed,  and  very  smill  and  low.  A  cab 


is  always  a  very  disgraceful  conveyance,  but  this  is  the 
meanest  and  dirtiest  old  vehicle  I  ever  beheld.  Of 
course  Roger  would  cut  us  dead  if  he  saw  ns,  in  our 
dusty  old  travelling-dresses,  driving  up  in  this  odious 
cab  to  one  of  his  hotels." 

"  What  can  we  do,  then,  mamma  ?"  said  Gloriana. 
Ah !  that  is  all  you  can  say ;  there  is  no  help  or  ad- 
vice to  be  got  out  of  you,  Gloriana.  But,  thank  Heaven  ! 
I  have  a  head  on  my  shoulders,  and,  I  flatter  jnyself,  a 

Eretty  good  one.  Old  Lambert  used  to  say,  I  should 
ave  been  Prime  Minister,  or  Lord  Chamberlain — no, 
Lord  Chancellor;  I  can't  remember  which — if  I  had 
but  been  a  boy." 
"  And  what  have  you  decided  on  doing,  mamma  ?" 
"  Why,  on  stopping  in  this  cab  just  round  the  corner 
in  Clifford-street, close  to  Long's  Hotel,  and  gettingtho 
cabman  to  give  in  a  note  I  havo  written  to  Roger.  I 
have  begged  him  to  come  and  dine  with  us  at  the  Bridge 
Hotel ;  and  I  have  asked  him  to  bring  a  few  pounds 
with  him,  saying  that  wo  are  penniless  in  London, 
havo  lost  onr  luggage,  and  are  quite  in  despair  and 
terror  at  our  dreadful  position.  He  cannot  be  so  cruel 
and  undutiful  as  not  to  attend  to  such  a  harrowing  note 
as  I  have  written  to  him." 

Does  the  cabman  know  where  he  is  to  go,  mamma  f" 
asked  Gloriana. 

Yes;  while  you  were  staring  about  you  like  a  stuck 
pig,  I  explained  all  to  him.  But  hero  we  are  in  Clifford- 
street,  I  declare!  Cabby,  Cabby!"  saidMrs.  Croft,  put- 
ting her  head  out  of  the  cab-window ;  "  come  here  a 
minute,  please,  Cabby." 

Mrs.  Croft  had  an  object  in  being  so  civil  to 
Cabby. 

"  Will  your  horse  stand  still  here,  while  you  step 
round  to  the  door  of  Long's  Hotel,  in  Bond-street,  and 
give  in  this  note,  and  wait  for  an  answer?" 

"  Well,  he  ain't  a  good  un  at  vaiting,"  said  tho  cab- 
man. "He'vo  zeed  better  days,  ho  has.  He  wor  an 
'unter  onst,  and  carried  a  peer  o'  tho  realm.  I  'ont 
warrant  un  to  vait  long.  He's  a  spirited  hanimal ;  but 
if  you  likes  to  chance  it,  and  stand  all  repairs,  I  don't 
rnind." 

He  took  the  noto  from  Mrs.  Croft's  hand,  and  disap- 
peared. 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  'chancing  it,'  and  'standing 
all  repairs  ?'  "  said  Mrs.  Croft.  "  That  poor  old  skeleton 
horso,  with  rags  round  his  broken  knees,  is  not  very 
likely  to  run  away  with  us,  I  think." 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  very  dashing  equipage,  with 
four  spirited  greys,  and  a  very  showy  harness,  whisked 
past  Mrs.  Croft  in  her  little  dingy  can. 

"  It  is  Roger '."  she  cried  ;  and,  in  her  ecstacy,  forget- 
ting his  dielike  to  all  that  was  dusty  and  shabby,  she 
put  her  head,  in  her  old  travelling-bonnet,  out  of  the 
cab.windcrw,  and  called  out,  "Roger !  Roger !" 


Roger  heard,  and  Roger  saw  ;  but  none  are  so  deaf  as 
those  who  will  not  hear,  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  6ee.  The  undutiful  wretch  let  his  mother  call 
on  him  in  vain ! 

It  was  a  very  high  carriage — the  same  to  which  ho 
had  (riven  his  name.  It  was  painted  a  bright  green ; 
the  liveries  of  the  outriders  and  the  servant  behind 
were  green.  Roger  Crolt,  in  a  very  low-crowned  hat  of 
green  beaver, and  in  the  celebrated  green  "Croft"  coat, 
was  driving  a  beautiful  woman,  all  velvet,  lace, feathers, 
and  gold.  This  was  Marion,  Lady  Hautevillc.  Between 
Lord  and  Lady  Hauteville  and  Roger  Croft  a  great  in- 
timacy had  sprung  up.  They  were  staying  at  the  samo 
hotel  (Mivart's);  and  while  Hauteville  drank  and 
smoked  with  hi3  own  base  and  profligate  associates, 
Roger  Croft  drove  about  with  Lady  Hauteville. 

"How  stylish  —  how  beautiful  he  looks!"  said  the 
silly  mother.  "  But  I  know,  by  a  certain  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  a  curl  of  his  lip,  that  he  saw  us.  Well,  I  can'fc 
blame  him,  cutting  6uch  a  dash  as  that,  for  not  noticing 
us  in  this  wretched  old  cab." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  street-band  struck  up ;  a  horn- 
player  gave  a  loud  blast,  preparatory  to  playing  tho 
"  Huntsman's  Chorus."  At  that  sound  all  the  past  rushed 
on  the  broken  -kneed,  broken-spirited,  broken-hearted  old 
cab-horse.  Ho  forgot  the  old  cab  at  his  heels,  he  forgot 
the  brute  his  driver,  he  forgot  his  heavy  whip,  he  forgot 
tho  raw  on  his  shoulder,  the  rags  on  his  broken  knees, 
the  burden  of  life,  and  tho  knacker's  yard  staring  him 
in  the  face !  He  is  off,  off!  as  if  again  he  was  bearing 
the  daring  sportsman,  tho  noble  Lord  Ascot,  to  be  in  at 
tho  death.    How  often  ho  had  done  so ! 

Loudly  screamed,  roared,  and  bellowed  the  horrified 
Mrs.  Croft,  crimson  with  rage  and  terror ;  while  silent, 
pale,  and  in  trembling  fear,  Gloriana  drew  herself  back 
into  the  corner  of  the  cab.  Another  blast !  and  yet  ano- 
ther !  and  the  old  hunter  has  overtaken  Roger  Croft  in 
his  dashing  equipage,  and  driven  up  against  the  bright 
green  panel  and  its  showy  arms. 

It  was  now  Lady  Hauteville's  turn  to  scream  and 
turn  pale.  Roger  Croft,  mad  with  rage,  roso  up,  and 
dealt  tho  old  hunter's  head  a  heavy  blow;  maddened 
with  the  pain,  the  old  horse  reared,  kicked,  plunged, 
and  dashed  the  old  cab  again  and  again  on  the  side  of 
tho  new  "Croft."  With  his  last  dash  the  old  cab-horse 
came  down  upon  his  knees,  and  tho  old  cab  went  to 
pieces.  Mrs.  Croft  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  tho 
street,  and  Gloriana  sank  fainting  among  the  ruins  of 
tho  cab.  A  largo  crowd  had  assembled.  Mrs.  Croft  was 
pic ked  up  sonsrloHS,  and  carried  into  the  nearest  shop. 
Roger  Croft,  without  stopping  to  inquire  Whether  his 
mothor  was  hurt,  drovo  away,  amid  the  yolls,  hisses, 
and  groans  of  the  crowd.  How  much  louder  would 
those  yells,  groans,  and  hisses  have  been,  had  they 
known  that  tno  woman  he  had  not  the  decotocy  to  in- 
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quire  uftev,  was  Ida  own  mother,  and  the  young  girl 
fainting  in  tho  broken-down  cub,  his  sister  ! 

The  brutal  cabnnn  by  this  time  had  reached  the  ceene 
of  tho  accident,  and  savagely  and  brutally  was  ho  lash- 
ing and  kicking  the  poor  old  hunter,  who  was  again  on 
his  legs. 

Among  tho  crowd  assembled  round  tho  broken  cab, 
was  a  gentleman,  who  no  f  ooner  perceived  the  face  and 
form  of  tho  young  lady  who  had  fainted  inside,  than, 
opening  tho  door,  he  lifted  her  out,  and  carried  her  into 
the  same  shop  in  which  Mrs.  Croft,  not  really  hurt, 
was  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  kicking  and  screaming 
hysterics. 

Tho  shop,  luckily,  was  a  chemist's;  and  tho  usual 
restoratives  having  ueen  administered,  Gloriana  opened 
her  pretty  black  eyes,  to  meet  those  of  her  quondam 
adorer,  Dir.  Blower,  Gloriana  had  often  rather  re- 
gretted Mr.  Blower,  and  Mr.  Blower  had  never,  as  he 
Eaid  in  confidence  to  Mrs.  Cutts,  been  ablo  to  i-oot  out 
the  image  of  Gloriana  from  among  the  ruius  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  so  did  their  hands;  and  Mr-. 
Croft  came  out  of  her  hysterics  "  to  watch  the  game," 
as  she  called  it. 

But  her  attention  was  soon  called  off  by  a  gruff  voice 
at  tho  door.  It  was  that  of  Cabby,  come  to  demand  tho 
full  cost  of  tho  repairs  to  bo  done  to  his  cab. 

"  You  said  you'd  chance  it,  ven  you  axed  me  to  leave 
my  'oss.  I  told  you  he  wor  a  sperited  hanimal,  and  'ad 
been  a  'outer ;  and  you  said  you'd  chance  it,  and  stand 
all  ree-pairs." 

"  Neither  your  wretched  old  horso  nor  your  more 
wretched  old  cab  were  safe  or  fit  for  use,  and  I'll  not 
pay  a  farthing,"  said  Mrs.  Croft." 

Oh,  you  'ont,  'ont  y.on,  you  reg'lar  wicious  old  cure  ? 
We'll  soon  see  that.  Whatever  does  you  go  to  presume 
for  to  ride  in  cabs  ?  homnibushes  is  the  wehicles  for 
you,  only  them's  too  good,  and  so's  a  veelbarrer;  but 
I'll  get  my  rights,  you  may  depend.  Oh !  if  it  warn't 
for  the  lor,  wouldn't  I  larrup^you  a  good  'uu — wouldn't 
I  wallop  you  as  I  never  walloped  a  'oss  in  my  life !  You 
a  lady!5* 

"  Hold  your  insolent  tongue,  cabman,"  said  Mr. 
Blower,  going  boldly  up  to  tho  enraged  brute,  "or  I'll 
give  you  in  charge  for  insulting  and  abusive  language." 

The  cabman,  cowed  by  the  voice  and  manner  of  Mr. 
Blower,  backed  into  the  street,  and  began  brutally  lash- 
ing and  kicking  his  wretched  horse. 

The  crowd  cried  "Shame!"  but  did  not  interfere. 
Gloriana,  who  had  learnt  from  Arthur  and  Edith  to 
feel  intensely  for  that  ill-used  being,  the  London  cab- 
horse,  and  who  had  read  Captain  Curling's  admirable 
work  on  the  subject,  seeing  a  policeman  coming  towards 
the  scene,  ran  up  to  him  and  at  once  gave  the  cabman 
in  charge. 

As  a  magistrate  was  sitting  at  that  very  time  in   

Court  close  by,  the  policeman  took  the  brute  off  at 
once,  telling  Gloriana  she  must  accompany  them  to 
prefer  her  charge.  Mr.  Blower  ottering  to  attend  her, 
called  a  cab,  and  handed  in  Mrs.  Croft  and  his  heart's 
idol,  who  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowd  for  her 
spirited  conduct  in  defence  of  the  poor  cab-horse.  On 
their  way  to  the  police-oflice,  Mr,.  Blower  informed  Mrs. 
Croft  that  he  had  inherited  the  fortune  of  his  aunt,  the 
wealthy  Miss  Tight,  who  had  left  him  all  she  possessed, 
on  condition  of  his  giving  up  business'  in  the  artificial 
leg,  arm,  eye,  and  ear  line,  and  adding  to  his  own  name 
that  of  Tight ;  so  that  he  was  now  Mr.  Tight-Blower, 
or  Mr.  Blower-Tight,  whichever  the  ladies  preferred. 
The  magistrate,  a  very  humane  man,  fined  the  cabman 
forty  shillings  under  Mr.  Martin's  Act;  and  as  he  was 
unable  to  pay  it,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  with  hard 
labour,  for  a  fortnight ;  the  poor  old  horse  being  taken, 
by  the  magistrate's  order,  back  to  his  stable,  and  the 
cab,  in  its  dilapidated  state,  to  its  proprietor. 
-  Mrs.  Croft,  enraptured  with  Mr.  Tight-Blower  in  his 
altored  circumstances,  and  enchanted  to  see  that  he 
was  more  than  ever  enamoured  of  Gloriana  (in  spite  of 
her  old  black  straw  turban-hat,  grey  cloak,  and  linsey- 
.wokey  dress),  was  in  high  good  humour. 
.  Mr.  Tight-Blower  proposed  that  they  should  keep 
together  that  day,  and  that  ho  should  get  his  brougham, 
■which  ho  had  lelt  at  a  livcry-stable,  and  drive  them  to 
his  house. 

Mrs.  Croft  agreed,  on  condition  that  he  took  her  first 
to  the  London-bridge  Hotel,  to  put  off  till  the  morrow 
their  dinner  with  the  bridal  party. 

Mrs.  Croft  then  gladly  accepted  Tight-Blower's  in- 
vitation to  go  down  with  him  to  Wimbledon,  where  he 
was  living  in  his  late  aunt's  villa,  to  dinner. 

"  Wo'll  buy  a  nice  bit  o'  fish,"  he  said,  "  and  a  goose, 
to  add  to  my  bachelor's  fare,  and  bo  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  As  for  Mr.  Croft,  I  no  more  believe  he's 
dead  than  I  am ;  and  I  think  tho  Vampire  can  bo  made 
to  pay.  I'll  tender  the  money  to-morrow— five  thou- 
sand pounds  is  no  flea-bite;  we'll  see  about  it.  So  now 
cheer  up,  and  let's  bo  merry  while  mo  may — for  we 
every  day  grow  older." 
..  An  excellent  dinner,  with  plenty  of  champagne,  re- 
stored Mrs.  Croft's  spirits,  and  brought  on  "an  exposi- 
tion of  sleep." 

Yes;  there  she  lay,  in  the  pretty  villa  drawing-room, 
after  dinner,  on  the  late  Miss  'fight's  comfortable  crim- 
son Utrecht  velvet  sofa;  and  while  she  enjoyed  her 
nap.  Mr.  Tight-Blower  cr  Mr.  Blower-Tight  (w!  ich  the 
re  der  likes)  stood  in  the  window  recess  with  Gloriana, 
utoty¥:*k'V?  ru?."'':  ""'I  ,v' ilo  reV-Bug  nil  lic.had 


suffered,  stole  his  arm  round  her  trim  waist,  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  "  Doesn't  she  see  how  her  poor  Tight- 
Blower  loves  tho  ground  sho  treads  on?  and  will  6he 
doom  him  to  despair — or  will  she  be  his  dear,  darling 

little  wifur" 

Gloriana' s  head  sank  on  Tight-Blower's  shoulder,  as 
she  whispered,  " I  v. ill;"  and  when  tlie  footman  came 
in  with  tho  tea,  Mr.  Tight-Blower  handed  to  tho  table, 
to  preside  thol'c,  his  afiiaucod  bride — the  future  Mrs. 
Tight-Blower. 


It  was  through  Edith  he  first  knew  Sister  Sympathy, 
and  through  Sister  Sympathy  that  Mr.  St.  Ormoud 
had  been  induced  to  interest  himself  in  tho  case  of  one 
so  fpo  lorn,  and  t  o  bring  all  the  experience  of  a  practised 
barrister,  and  all  tho  zeal  of  a  generous  nature,  to  the 
justification  of  innocence  and  tho  detection  of  guilt. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

A  FRENCH  MADHOUSE. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

THE  PEACE-MAKER. 

Tes,  X  forgivo  my  child's  clandestine  hjnrr!rr*e  j 
t  or,  after  all,  she's  married  to  her  carriage. 

Ettcaiiift 

Mr.  Tigiit  Blower  lent  his  mother-in-law  a  cum  suf- 
ficient to  pay  her  bill  at  tho  London-bridge  Hotel,  and 
to  meet  all  her  expenses  in  towfl,  tlie  dinner  with 
Itackrfei-Ooftch  find  his  party  caiM  <h7,  tuul  was  a  very 
merry  one,  Hacbney-Coaoli  insisting  on  playing  host  Cn 
the  occasion. 

.  Mr.  Tight  Blower  "tackled"  the  Vampire,  rs  he  called 
it,  and  there  scorned  Gome  hope  of  the  policy  being 
S&yed;  and  so  "  all  went  gaily  as  a  marriage  bctf." 

Mrs.  Croft  found,  indeed,  great  help  and  comfort  in 
her  son-in-law  elect,  but  even  he  failed  tq  obtain  any 
tidings  of  Old  Croft.  Neither  could  Mrs.  Croft  obtahj 
tho  slightest  notice  from  her  undutiful  and  insolent 
son  Roger. 

The  intimacy  of  his  mother  and  sister  with  Mr.  Tight- 
Blower  made  him  more  resolute  thah  ever  in  shunning, 
and,  in  fact,  cutting  them. 

But  if  Tight-Blower  was  an  element  of  estrangement 
and  discord  between  Mrs.  Croft  and  her  vile,  ungrateful 
son,  he  was  on?  of  reconciliation  in  the  i  .i?e  of  the 
oil'ending  daughters,  Mrs.  Tippif.  artd  Mrs.  Cults. 

Tight-Blower  had  a  very  good  heart;  and  he  could 
not  bear  ,  to  see  Mrs.  Tippit  so  unhappy  and  deserted. 
He  therefore  made  it  a  personal  request  that  Mrs.  Croft 
would  call  on  her  suffering  daughter. 

Tight-Blower  had  a  brougham,  and  in  this  brougham 
ho  drove  Mrs.  Croft  and  Gloriana  to  Bedford-row,  to 
visit  Mrs.  Tippit. 

Great  was  Mrs.  Croft's  delight  when  she  found  that, 
instead  of  the  glass-case  full  ot  grinning  rows  of  white 
teeth  with  pink  gums,  nothing  annouueed  the  dentist 
but  a  small  brass-plate  with  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Tippit." 
This  change  had  been  wrought  by  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Tippit. 

Tippit  certainly  lost  many  inferior  patients  by  the 
removal  of  the  glass  case  and  the  rows  of  white  teeth 
and  pink  gums,  but  he  rose  in  the  profession  in  con- 
sequence of  the  withdrawal  of  this  showy  practical 
advertisement.  His  patients  were  of  a  higher,  wealthier 
class,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  no  loser. 

Mrs.  Tippit,  scarcely  recovered  from  her  confinement, 
was  looking  very  delicate  and  pretty.  Her  tender  and 
devoted  husband  had  surrounded  her  with  every  pos. 
sible  comfort  and  elegance  of  life ;  and  when  Mrs.  Croft 
saw  her  daughter  lying  on  a  rich  modem  sofa — in  a 
wadded  rose  silk  wrapper — in  a  boudoir  furnished  with 
the  most  elegant  luxury,  her  own  French  maid  to  wait 
on  her,  and  a  page — a  perfect  constellation  of  buttons — 
lo  answer  her  bell,  Mrs.  Croft  forgave  her  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  and  deigned  to  accept  her 
daughter's  pressing  invitation  to  make,  her  house  her 
home  during  her  stay  in  London;  Gloriana,  of  course, 
being  included  in  this  invitation. 

As  for  Mrs.  Cutts,  she  was  crone  with  Mr.  Cutts,  her 
husband,  to  Paris  for  a  holiday,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
Croft  was  spared  the  misery  of  making-up  with  a 
daughter  whose  husband  still  proclaimed  his  calling 
by  the  picture  over  his  door  of  the  hand,  the  foot,  and 
the  sharp  instrument.  Mrs.  Croft  was  so  very  com- 
fortable at  tho  Tippits',  and  was  made  so  much  of  by 
her  son-in-law  the  dentist,  and  by  Tight-Blower,  Glo- 
riana's  intended,  that  she  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  Lady  Edith  Lorraiue.  Still  less  did  Lady  Edith 
Lorraine  trouble  herself  about  her  faithless  chaperon. 
All  her  thoughts,  hopes,  and  feelings  were  centred  in 
Arthur's  acquittal.  Long  and  frequent  were  her  con- 
sultations with  Sister  Sympathy,  that  lady's  cousin, 
Mr.  St.  Orinond,  and  Detective  Meadows,  who  had 
long  been  lurking  in  secret  places  at  Eockalpine,  to 
unravel  the  dark  web  of  crime  which  had  puzzled  even 
that  renowned  Detective. 

The  discovery  of  the  gipsy-boys  was  a  secret  as  yet 
known  only  to  Arthur,  Edith,  Sister  Sympathy,  Mr. 
St.  Ormond,  Rough  Rob,  his  Mary,  Gipsy  Madge,  and 
Meadows  the  Detective,  who  had  greatly  helped  Rough 
Rob  to  discover  the  distant  spot  to  which  they  had 
been  most  artfully  kidnapped.  In  company  with  Sister 
Sympathy,  Edith  had  frequently  cheered  Arthur's  cap- 
tivity; and  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  all  she  dreaded 
wad  Mrs.  Croft's  return — all  she  hoped  (about  her)  that 
she  might  prolong  her  stay  until  the  day  of  Arthur's 
trial.  Oh,  what  blessed  comfort,  in  this  his  hour  of 
grief  and  misery,  did  Arthur  find  in  the  true  love  of  one 
faithful  woman's  heart !  What  comfort  does  man  always 
find  in  such  affection,  as  long  as  he  has  virtue  to  deserve 

nd  sense  to  appreciate  it !  And  Edith  seems  to  him  to 
be  appointed  to  be  the  blessed  instrument  Providence 
ha3  selected  for  saving  his  life,  and  what  is  dearer  to  him 
Air,  1  is  ii" me  and  fame. 


A  son  abridge  tho  old  age  of  his  father ! 

Lotus  XI. 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Cutis  were,  as  wo  have  said,  in  Paris, 
end,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  they  visited  the 
madhouses  with  which  tho  City  of  Delights  abounds. 
Tfte  lively  Frenchman  reproaches  tho  English  as  a 
nation  driven  by  f.,g  and  jdueni  to  despair  and  suicide; 
but  social  Statistics  have  proved  that  suicide  is  of  more 
frefnient  occurrence  in  France  than  in  England.  And 
in  tho  suburbs  of  tho  gayest  city  in  the  world,  "  moping 
Madness,  laughing  wild  aimd  severest  woo,"  is  most 
frequently  found. 

Among  tM  wards  and  cells  visited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cutts,  was  one  in  which  one  of  the  keepers  told  them  that 
an  old  Englishman  had  been,  for  somo  time,  located. 

lii^  madness,  tho  keeper  said,  was  of  a  perfectly 
harmless  kind,  and  that,  had  he  not  been  placed  there 
by  his  sj.'i,  who  had  exhibited  the  necessary  certificates, 
and  who  paid  for  his  board  and  lodging  there,  they 
should  scarcely  have  considered  him  sufficiently  insane 
for  confinement  in  that  asylum. 

The  keeper  added,  that  the  old  man  was  always  read- 
ing an  Euglish  Biblo  which  a  former  patient,  also  Eng- 
lish, had  left  behind  him  when  he  weut  to  his  last  long 
home;  and  what  6cemed  most  to  distress  him  was, 
thero  being  no  one  whom  he  could  understand,  or  who 
eould  understand  him. 

The  account  the  keeper  gavo  of  the  old  man  in- 
terested Mr.  and  Mr3.  Cutts,  and  they  requested  to  he 
allowed  to  see  their  countryman. 

Lit'Je  did  Mrs.  Cutts,  when  she  tripped  lightly  along 
the  stone  passages  in  her  French  kid  boots,  gathering 
up  her  flounced  silk,  and  thinking  of  her  rich  velvet 
palctdt  and  its  ermine  trimming — little  did  she  think 
who  would  meet  her  view  when  tho  door  was  opened  ! 
There,  on  a  wooden  frcssle,  his  Bible  on  his  knees,  and 
the  light  streaming  in  through  the  grated  window  on 
his  bald  head — there  was  old  Crofts,  her  father,  who 
had  been  decoyed,  trepanned,  and  tricked  into  that 
living  tomb  by  the  heartless  villain  whose  plot  required 
the  old  lawyer's  absence — his  sou  Roger ! 

It  was  sad  to  see  the  change  wrought  by  misery,  con- 
finement, and  the  sense  of  his  son's  base  treachery  and 
ingratitude,  in  the  face  and  form  of  old  Croft.  But  yet, 
changed  as  he  was,  his  daughter  knew  him  at  a  glance. 

"  Let  me  go  to  him  alone,  Castor,"  she  said  to  her 
husband,  after  she  had  revealed  to  him  who  the  old 
Englishman  was.  "  He  is  not  mad,  and  it  would  pain 
him  too  much  to  be  seen  in  this  degraded  state  by  you 
or  any  other  stranger." 

Mr.  Cutts  complied  with  his  wife's  considerato 
wishes,  and  Almeria  entered  the  c611  alone. 

As  she  drew  near,  the  change  in  the  once  spruce  and 
proud  old  man  seemed  more  touching,  and  her  sense  of 
her  own  filial  ingratitude  and  desertion  more  harrowing. 

Old  Croft  was  reading  the  Book  of  Job.  So  intent 
was  he  on  troubles  greater  than  his  own,  that  he  did 
not  hear  Almeria  enter,  nor  was  he  aware  of  her  pro. 
senoe  until  she  sank  ou  her  knees  before  him,  and  the 
well-known,  well-remembered  word,  "Father!"  burst 
from  her  very  heart. 

Yes ;  the  daughter  knelt,  her  rich  silks  trailing  on 
the  dusty  floor — she  knelt  iu  her  velvet  and  ermine,  her 
laces  and  jewels,  before  the  wasted,  broken-hearted, 
old  man  !  And,  at  the  sound  of  that  familiar  voice, 
he  looked  up,  and  extended  his  arms.  Almeria  crawled 
on  her  knees  to  his  feet,  and  laying  her  face  on  his  old, 
tottering  knees,  wep''  long  and  bitterly.  * 

Her  father,  whoso  intellect  was  quite  unimpaired,  soon 
explained  tho  mystery  of  his  confinement  in  a  French 
madhouse.  Roger,  tho  arch-villain,  had  decoyed  him 
from  his  home  by. a  diabolical  artifice,  had  tricked  him  into 
a  visit  to  this  madhouse,  and  left  him  there  as  a  lunatic. 

"Ah,  I  fancy  I  know  his  object,"  said  old  Croft. 
"  He  wanted  to  prevent  my  presence  at  the  reading  of 
tho  late  Earl  of  Rockalpine's  will,  and  he  dreaded  rny 
revealing  certain  important  family  secrets  connected 
with  Arthur.  He  shall  be  defeated  yet.  The  will  which 
he  hoped  to  get  out  of  my  iron  safe  is  here,  stitched  in 
the  breast  of  my  coat,  and  so  are  tho  papers  on  which 
Arthur's  welfare  depends.  Take  mc  away  from  this 
prison — take  me  to  England,  my  child,  that  I  may  do 
justice  to  nil." 

Mrs.  Cutts,  who  spoke  French  well,  and  was  no 
stranger  in  Paris,  soon  obtained  of  the  authorities  the 
release  of  old  Mr.  Croft ;  but  when  they  got  him  i  >  ihe 
Hotel  du  Louvre,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  for 
some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  And  while  he  was 
lying  between  life  and  death,  Arthur  Bertram,  his  grand- 
son, was  undergoing  his  trial  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dunstnuburgh,  ill  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  London.  In  his  ease,  as  in  that  of  Palmer  tho 
Poisoner,  and  many  others,  it  was  found  more  con- 
venient to  the  judges,  witnesses,  (:c,  <je.,to  rcmovethe 
scene  of  trial  to  London.  The  excitement  that  attended 
it  was  intense  and  nw'pmfHcfcd.  The  rank  of  tf&vicpnn, 
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the  roTTuiniB  woth  in  with  the  crime,  the  Love  and 
Murder  so  closely  united— =the  mystery  in  which  the 
whole  case  had  been  so  long  involved— all  contributed 
fe>  latest  this  murder  and  this  trul  with  an  interest  no 
ttfcne  of  the  kind  had  excited  ior  many  a  long  Tear, 
tie  p^Tx-rs  were  full  of  the  "  Dunstanburgh  murder ;" 
a  bro.OT.sh pc t,  by  a  street  author,  sold  by  hundreds  ol 
thousands  daily ;  portrait?,  said  to  be  of  Arthur  Ber- 
tram, but  which  had  done  duty  for  Thurtell,  Greenacre, 
licsh,  Tawell,  and  many  other.!,  were  hawked  about  the 
streets;  so  were  lives,  histories,  &c,  &c.  Every  detail 
connected  with  the  prisoner's  most  trifling  remark  or 
action  was  made  public ;  arid  where  facts  fell  short, 
fibs  supplied  their  place.  Themyit;ri^asDaiii>ti:;liuig'a 
murder  occupied  every  mind,  and  was  tiie  theme  of 
every  tongue. 

In  our  next  Number  we  hope  to  bo  able  to  give  a 
fckhfnl  aaxmnt  of  Arthur  Bertram's  memorable  trial 
fcr  Wmci  Murder  ;  and  to  see  tho  question  of 
u  Guiltt,  6*  kot  Gcn.Tr?"  decided  by  a  jury  of  his 

(To  he  ontir.v.ed  in  our  next.) 


9  LAUGHING  TOM." 


there  axo  contentions,  jealousies,  and  prejudices,  sta- 
tioned like  glor-my  sentinels,  from  Cue  extremity  of  the 
lines  to  the  other.  But,  as  I  have  heard  my  mother  say, 
that  an  honest  man  might  look  the  devil  in  the  lace 
without  being  afraid,  so  we  must  just  trudge  along  in 
the  old  way. 

Iu  tliis  spirit  he  pressed  forward,  boldly  and  man- 
fully; aud  fame  and  fortune  eventually  crowned  the 
exertions  of  "  Laughing  Tom." 


Thi  life  of  Thomas  Telford,  the  engineer — "  Laughing 
Tom,"  as  lie  was  called  among  his  friends — has  just 
been  published;  and  there  is  much  in  it  which  will 
interest  and  encourage  the  young. 

It  is  to  Telford  that  we  owe  the  excellent  roads  for 
which  England  is  now  distinguished :  it  is,  indeed,  as 
the  "  road  reformer,"  that  his  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity.  Yet  he  was  the  son  of  a  humble  shepherd  at 
Glendinning,  Scotland ;  and  a  shepherd  "  Laughing 
Tom"  would  hare  lived  and  died,  but  for  his  own  pluck, 
maustry  un>i  perseverance. 

Before  the  boy  was  a  year  old,  his  father  died.  The 
widow  had  a  long  and  hard  straggle  with  the  world 
before  ber;  bnt  sue  encountered  it  Dravely.  She  had 
her  boy  to  work  for,  and,  destitute  though  she  was,  she 
had  him  to  educate.  Young  Telford  grew  up  a  healthy 
boy,  and  he  was  so  fall  ot  fun  and  humour  that  he 
become  known  in  the  valley  by  the  name  of  "  Laughing 
Tom."  When  he  was  old  enough  to  herd  sheep,  he 
weit  to  lire  with  a  relative,  a  shepherd,  as  his  father 
had  been ;  and  he  spent  most  of  Lis  summer  time  at 
this  period  on  the  hill-side  amidst  the  silence  of  nature. 
In  winter,  he  lived  with  one  or  other  of  the  neighbour- 
ing formers.  He  herded  their  cows,  or  ran  errands, 
receiving  for  recompense  bis  meat,  a  pair  of  stockings, 
and  five  shillings  a  year  for  clogs.  These  were  his  first 
wages ;  and  as  he  grew  older  they  were  gradually 
increased.  But  Tarn  must  now  be  put  to  school ;  anil 
happily,  small  though  the  parish  was,  it  possessed  the 
advantage  of  one.  It  was  not  much  that  he  learnt,  but 
in  admiring  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  figure.?,  he 

At  fifteen  he  began  his  great  tight.  Was  ho  to  be  a 
shepherd,  like  his  father  and  uncle,  or  was  lie  to  be  a 
farm  labourer,  or  pat  apprentice  to  a  trade?  There 
was  not  much  choice ;  but  at  length  it  was  determined 
to  bind  him  to  a  stonemason. 

In  a  abort  time  he  had  made  sufficient  progress  in  his 
trade  to  warrant  his  going  to  London,  and  he  accord- 
ingly set  off  to  the  great  city. 

A  common  worlang-man,  whose  solo  property  con- 
sisted in  his  mallet  and  his  chisels,  his  leathern  apron, 
and  his  industry,  might  not  seem  to  amount  to  much  in 
the  "great  world  of  London."  But,  as  Telford  used 
afterwards  to  say,  very  much  depends  on  whether  the 
man  has  got  a  head  with  brains  in  It  of  the  right  sort 
upon  his  shoulders.  In  London,  the  weak  man  is  simply 
a  unit  added  to  a  vast  floating  crowd,  and  may  be  driven 
hithar  and  thither,  if  he  do  not  sink  altogether ;  whilst  1 
th«  strong  man  may  strike  out,  keep  his  hend  above 
w-it«T,  and  mate  a  courae  for  himself,  as  Telford  did. 
Ho  began  as  a  hewer  at  Somerset  House.  Tin  a  he 
passed  forward  to  be  a  foreman  of  mifiin  at  Ports- 
r.i  i:h.  Tn-'n  ho  took  a  rue  as  larvtryor  for  the  county 
iii  :Mop,    He  was  slowly  but  surely  ri.-.in;f,  in  the  true 


A  HEAET. 

Oh,  my  heart,  be  strong  and  lofty, 

As  yon  mountain,  on  whose  height 
Lie  the  snow-wreaths,  dear  and  sparkling 

In  the  morning  sunbeam's  light. 
Oh,  my  heart,  be  pure  and  peaceful, 

As  the  wave  that  near  it  lies, 
In  whose  placid  breast  is  mirror' d 

All  the  beauty  of  the  skies. 

High,  all  nobleness  to  cherish, 

With  whatever  pain  'its  fraught  j 
Strong,  to  make  each  action  perfect 

As  tis  mirror' d  in  tho  thought ; 
Clear,  with  waters  all  untroubled 

By  the  meanneis  of  earth's  strife ; 
Calm,  not  evermore  thus  beating 

With  each  quick  and  passionate  life. 

Vain  regrets  or  painful  memories, 

Whathave  these  to  do  with  thee? 
From  whatever  crushes — weakens— 

Lcnm  to  be  for  ever  free — 
And  though  all  be  not  as  noble 

As  thy  youthful  hope  could  dream, 
Sink  not.'for  still  o'er  thy  pathway 

Light  doth  from  beaconu  gleam. 

Ye  hearts  that,  dwelling  on  the  heights, 
With  holiest  fires  ttill  glow, 

God's  beacons  are  ye  unto  mine- 
To  mine  so  far  below. 

The  first  notes  of  that  mighty  poem 
That  breathes  th'  Eternal's  love— 

Prelude  to  that  celestial  strain 
1  hope  to  hear  above. 

Eabbress  CkEGAST. 
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THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  PEAKL. 

The  natives  of  India  tell  a  story  of  a  certain  data,  who 
was  a  great  trader,  and  fund  of  tailing  from  Sulu  to 
Manilla.  During  the  course  of  his  voyages,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  ot  an  English  merchant,  who  had,  on 
various  occasions,  trusted  him  with  goods  and  treated 
him  very  liberally — not  an  unusual  circumstanco  in  the 
East.  At  last  the  datu  took  to  gambling,  and  squan- 
dered all  his  property,  sold  his  houses,  his  slaves,  and 
at  last  lost  a  large  sum,  and  was  obliged  to  place  his 
wife  and  children  in  pawn  as  security.  The  only  pro- 
perty he  had  preserved  was  a  favourite  slave  boy,  and 
with  him  lie  started  in  a  small  canoe  to  the  oyster- 
banks.  There  they  remained  fishing,  and  had  varied 
success,  but  every  day  increasing  the  amount  iu  the 
hollow  bamboo  in  which  the  natives  geuerally  keep  their 
small  teed  pearls.  In  tho  evenings  the  datu  would 
talk  over  the  tales  they  had  heard  from  other  fishermen, 
and  the  chief  delighted  to  recount  tho  story  of  the  vast 
pearl  which  was  seen  by  tho  men  of  old,  and  actually 
brought  in  its  oyster  into  a  canoe,  but  had  slipped  from 
the  fingers  of  tho  incautious  captor.  The  natives  declare 
that  the  oysters  containing  the  largest  pearls  arc  always 
open,  untd  you  approach  thcrn,  and  that  by  cautiously 
peering  into  tho  water,  they  may  bo  seen. 

One  day  tho  elavo  boy  was  preparing  to  dive,  when 
he  started  back,  touched  his  master's  sleeve,  aud  with 
signs  of  great  emotion  pointed  into  tho  water;  he 
could  not  apeak.  Tho  datu  looked,  and  there,  seven 
fithoms  below  them,  lay  on  oyster,  with  an  enormous 
pearl  distinctly  visible.  Without  a  moment's  reflection 
ho  plunged  in,  and  dived  with  such  skill  and  speed,  that 
he  reached  the  shell  before  it  closed,  and  actually  had 
his  fingers  canght  iu  it.  lie  thrust  hand  and  shell  into 
his  bosom,  and,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  rose  quickly 
to  tho  surfi'-e,  and  was  helped  into  tho  boat  by  his 
anxious  follower.  They  then  forced  open  the  oyster, 
ami  there  lay  a  penr!,  unsurpa  ed  in  size  mid  of  nn 
extraordinary  shape;  they  pulled  back  to  Sugh,  and 
selling  all  his  smaller  pearls,  he  redeemed  his  wifo  and 
children,  and  set  ;:ail  for  Manilla.  There  ho  went  to 
the  house  of  his  English  friend,  and  said,  "Take  this 
pearl,  clear  of  my  debt;  givo  mo  what  you  like  in 
return,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

Tho  merchant  took  tho  pearl,  gave  him  what  ho  con- 
sidered its  value,  at  all  events,  enough  to  make  Sulu 
ring  with  his  generosity,  uud  sent  the  pearl  to  China, 
and  what  boramo  of  it  i  never  could  distinctly  trace  ; 
bnt  I  heard  that  what  was  called  tho  "  Mermaid  Pearl  " 
in  Bengal  originally  came  from  China,  and  the  Sulurs 
say  their  one  was  fiko  the  body  of  a  woman.  It  is  a 
very  curious  superstition  in  tboso  countries,  thai  if  you 
placo  gold  or  pearls  in  a  p  icket  by  themselves,  they  will 
certainly  decrease  in  quantity  or  in  number,  nnd,  in  tho 
end,  totally  disappear;  but,  if  they  add  a  few  grains  of 
ric",  tho  treasure  is  safe.  With  pearls  they  always  do 
so,  under  the  impression  that  they  not  only  preserve 
ho  auv-'int  but  actually  increaso  tho  number.  I  have 
I  nover  ynt,  seen  a  nativo  open  a  pack'  t  of  gold  or  poarls, 
or  any  precious  stones,  without  noticing  Rome  grains  of 
I  rice.— St.  1'jhn't  "  T&htU  oj  the  Far  Bait." 


HALF-HOUES  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  EliEAIiFAST-DISH  LM  JAMAICA. 

Fncrr  or  vegetable,  which  shall  wo  call  them  P  Fla- 
voured with  lime-juice  and  sugar,  they  claim  the  former 
name;  but  at  breakfast,  pepper  and  salt  must  be  tho 
dressing,  and  vegetable  the  denomination.  Delicious 
they  are ;  and  so  dearly  do  wc  hold  tho  memory  of  them, 
that  if  it  were  possible  in  this  frigid  land  to  place  before 
us  one  of  them  fresh  from  the  tree,  wc  feel  that  neither 
our  dignity  as  tho  writer  of  this  interesting  narrative, 
nor  a  restriction  as  to  green  esculents  which  has  come 
upon  us  with  advancing  years,  could  for  an  instant  re- 
strain our  eager  assault.  Sanitary  considerations  scat- 
tered  to  tho  winds,  and  this  iron-grey  goose-quiil 
trampled  underfoot,  we  would  renew  our  accustomed 
delight,  scrupulously  bisecting  the  treasure,  then  ex. 
traeting  its  hard  heart,  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper 
the  hemispherical  cavities  where  lay  that  stony  inmate, 
and  then  scooping  out  and  enjoying  tho  grateful  pulp 
as  it  would  melt  iiko  cream  on  the  palate,  till  the  weli- 
scraped  rind  alone  should  remain  in  memory  of  the  too« 
quickly  fleet  ed  delight  I— Summer  Tour  in  the  Qrisomi 

THE  AMERICAN  PBAIHIE. 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  iu  frontand  behind,  stretched  the  broken 
woodless  upland.  Underneath  the  foot  a  springy  turf, 
covered  with  scentless  violets  and  wild  prairie  roses. 
Overhead  a  bright,  cloudless  sky,  whence  the  sun  shot 
down  beams  that  would  havo  scorched  up  tho  soil  long- 
ago,  but  for  the  fresh  soft  prairie  breeze  blowing  from 
the  Far  West.  Low  grassy  slopes  on  every  side,  looking- 
like  waves  of  turf,  rising  and  falling  gently.  Not  a  tree 
to  be  seen  in  the  far  distance,  not  a  house- in  sight  far 
or  near,  not  a  drove  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle ;  no 
sign  of  life,  except  tho  dun-coloured  prairie  chickens 
whirring  through  tho  heather  as  wo  drove  along. 
Nothing  but  the  broken,  woodless  upland.  So  we 
passed  on,  coming  from  time  to  time  upon  some  break 
in  the  monotouy  of  the  vast  dream-liko  solitude.  Some- 
times it  was  a  prairie  stream  running  clear  as  crystal 
between  its  low  sedgy  banks,  through  which  our  horses 
forded  knee-deep ;  and  then  again  the  broken,  woodless 
upland.  Sometimes  it  was  a  lone  Irish  shanty,  knocked 
up  roughly  with  planks  and  logs,  and  wearing  a  look  as 
though  it  had  been  built  by  shipwrecked  settlers, 
stranded  on  tho  shore  of  tho  prairio  sea.  Further  on, 
we  came  upon  a  herd  of  half-wild  horses,  who,  as  we 
approached,  dashed  away  in  a  wild  stampede ;  then 
upon  a  knot  of  trees,  whose  seeds  had  been  wafted  from 
the  distant  forests,  and  taken  root  kindly  on  the  rich 
prairie  soil ;  now  upon  an  emigrant's  team,  with  tho 
women  and  children  under  the  canvas  awning,  and  tho 
red-skirted  and  brigand-looking  miners  at  its  side, 
travelling  across  the  prairie  in  search  of  tho  land  of  tho 
gold.  And  then  again  the  silent  solitude  and  tho 
broken,  woodless  upland. 

TflE  EMPEROR  IN  THE  CAMP. 

Tho  camp  life  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  exceedingly 
simple.  Except  the  regulations  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, aud  certain  precautious  mysteriously  carried  out, 
thero  were  no  vexatious  formalities  to  be  gone  through 
before  getting  admittance  to  the  villa.  More  than  once, 
whilst  strolling  about  tho  garden,  to  which  my  pernris 
gave  me  occetss,  I  saw  the  Emperor  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
writing  at  his  desk — sometimes  smoking  a  cigar,  but 
always  at  work  ;  for  it  is  only  doing  him  justice  to  say 
that  ho  saw  to  almost  everything  himself,  nnd  did  not 
sparo  cither  fatiguo  or  trouble  during  the  campaign. 
Tho  simplicity  of  his  manners  contrasted  very  power- 
fully with  tho  haughty  and  reserved  countenance  which 
the  people  of  Vnleggio  had  been  accustomed  to  notice 
in  tho  Kaiser.  This  striking  difference  secured  to  tho 
French  Emperor  a  great  amount  of  popularity,  which 
was  still  further  increased  by  his  liberality  towards  tho 
poor  of  the  place.  The  Imperial  table,  however,  was  by 
no  means  an  Epicurean  cue.  Four  dishes,  one  quality 
of  wine,  and  plenty  of  fruit,  formed  tho  unvarying  faro 
of  tho  French  head-quarters.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Emperor  got  up,  aud  all  the  officers  of  the 
staff  were  to  bo  ready  by  that  hour.  During  tin;  d  i.v, 
he  cither  rndo  to  the  front,  or  remained  in  his  cabinet, 
working  with  Marshal  Vailkiut.  When  riding  out,  ho 
generally  passed  through  tho  allied  camp,  followed  by 
a  few  of  his  officers,  and  by  a  small  escort  of  the  Cent- 
Gardes.  In  spitG  of  the  freedom  which  seemed  to  exist 
at  the  Imperial  head-quarters,  the  strictest  vigilance- 
was  kept  up  by  the  camp  police.  To  render  this  servico 
more  efficient,  the  Prefect  of  Polieo  of  Paris  furnished 
the  Marquis  do  Cadorro  with  a  host  of  detectives,  under 
tho  orders  of  Inspector  Ilyrvois — men  brought  up  at 
tho  establishment  of  tho  Ruo  do  Jerusalem — the  best 
disciples  of  Jlnup.is  mid  Lcspiuasso.  This  Imperial 
body-guard,  dressed  in  plnin  clothes,  was  formed  of 
Corsican3  nnd  Italians,  tho  latter  being  fully  acquainted 
with  almost  all  the  emigrants  of  London  and  Brussels. 
I  think  it  proper  to  notice  these  facts,  iu  order  that  tho 
reader  may  bo  ablo  to  understand  how  it  was  that  no 
fears'  Vfeta  en!  oHaincd  at  YVloggio  about  tho  personal 
safety  of  tho  French  Emperor.  Any  stranger  who 
mado  his  appearance  at  tho  French  head-quartom  bad 
certainly  gone  through^ the  keenest  and  mout  diligent, 
investigation  without  his  knowing  it.  Tho  body-guard 
of  tho  l!uo  do  JcruH.'lem  was  sharp  enough  for  that. — 
Italy  under  Victor  Emuwji  uul. 
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Current  gossip 


A  decree  is  annonncod,  fixing  tho  majority  of  tho  Prince 
Imperial  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  appointing  his  civil  and 
military  household.  A    .       ,    .  . 

The  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  fired  at  the  'ate 
Wimbledon  Ritlo  Mooting  is  supposed  to  be  -100,000,  and  tho 

C°It  Is^saidttiat'  Mr.  Tclbin,  tho  eminent  scene-painter  is 
about  to  proceed  to  E-ypt,  to  paint  a  panorama  of  tho  late 
route  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre 

jEsuiis.-It  appoars  from  statistics  lately  published  at 
Rome  by  ihe  GtnSral  of  tho  Jesuits  that  the  total  number  of 
the  Order  at  tho  end  of  1861  was  7,231,  oi  whom  2,203  weie 

F  Sc^iD^'-The  juries  on  coroners'  inquests  in  England 
imd  Wales  found  1,321  verdicts  of  suicide  last  year-one  m 
OTcry 32»  deaths.   961  of  these  unhappy  persons  were  men, 

^  SS^ZTbeen  set  on  foot  by  several  noblemen  to 
erect  by  public  subscription,  a  memorial  statue  m  marble 
to  the  layte  Lord  Canning,  and  to  place  it  on  an  appropriate 

S,Thie%anal^rossi£eTsthmus  of  Suez,  which  wiu  connect 
the  MeuSe rranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  enable  ships 
to  reach  iSa  without  going  round  the  Cape,  is  bemg  pro- 
ceeded with  very  rapidly.  There  are  upwards  of  25,000  men 
at  present  employed  in  cutting  the  canal. 

birrS  su^LuLn.-The  ntcniteurot  a  recent  date  states 
that  the  Lenoir  motor,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  expan- 
sion of  ah  by  gas  lighted  by  means  of  electricity,  has  quite 
fulfilled  the ,  expectations  formed  of  it.  A  douule-cyhnder 
engine  of  six-horse  power  is  used  to  work  tho  printing  ma- 
chine of  the  above-named  journal. 

A  Good  Suggestion. — A  correspondent  suggests  to  persons 
on  hiring  a  cab  to  look  at  their  watches,  and  ascertain  the 
exact  hour,  and  if  they  pay  the  cabman  after  the  rate  of  6d. 
for  everv  seven  and  a  half  minutes  occupied  m  their  journey, 
they  may  be  quite  sure  they  will  have  paid  him  more  than 
his  legal  fare,  as  no  cab  travels  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  London  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour. 

"Lord  Dcndbeaey. — A  contemporary  adds  one  or  two 
interesting  facts  to  our  recent  biography  of  Mr.  Sothern,  the 
inimitable  personator  of  Lord  Dundreary  (see  No.  10).  It  ap- 
pears frorn  this  authority  that  ho  was  originally  intended 
for  the  ministry  (he  actually  practised  as  a  surgeon) ;  but 
acciuiring  a  taste  for  the  drama,  he  formed  a  theatrical  com- 
pany, called  tho  Liverpool  Sheridan  Society,  wherein  he 
achieved  a  success  as  an  amateur,  which  induced  him,  alter 
bis  father's  death,  to  try  his  fortune  as  an  actor  in  America. 

Tnii  Colleen  Bawn.— The  misunderstanding  between  Mr. 
Boucicault  and  Mr.  Webster,  we  regret  to  find,  still  continues. 
The  former  supplied  the  Adelphi  with  the  manuscript  and 
music  of  The  CoUeen  Bawn,  when  Mr.  Webster  had  announced 
it  for  performance  at  the  Adelphi  on  the  same  evening  with 
its  representation  at  Drury-lane;  but  the  latter  refuses  ad- 
mission either  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Boucicault,  to  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  partnership. 
Tho  Vice-Chnueellor,  it  is  stated,  wiU  be  agam  appealed  to, 
Mr.  Boucicault  having  amended  his  bill,  which  is  now  in 

C°Redection  or  Fees  fob  Registered  Letters.— On  the  1st 
of  August  and  thenceforward,  the  fee  charged  at  all  post- 
oflices  for  registering  inland  letters  will  be  reduced  from  Gd. 
toij  -  tho  registration  fees  on  foreign  and  colonial  letters 
wiU  remain  unaltered.  This  is  important,  as  the  Post-office 
cannot  undertake  the  safe  transmission  of  valuable  mclosures 
in  unregistered  letters,  and  so  sent  they  are  exposed  to  se- 
rious risk ;  but  when  registered,  they  are  practically  safe. 
It  is  further  stated,  that  it  is  intended  not  only  to  reduce  tho 
fee  but  to  treat  as  registered  all  letters  unquestionably  con- 
taining coin,  even  though  they  bo  posted  without  registra- 
tion ehar<*in<*  them  on  delivery  with  a  double  registration 
fee  viz   with  a  foe  of  Hi.  in  addition  to  tho  ordinary  postage. 

Tun  Cotton  Siijtlt.— A  correspondent  in  the  Times  writes: 
— "  A  fter  a  period  of  ten  months,  during  which  the  spinners 
and  manufacturers  of  Europo  have  been  working  half- 
time  "  the  supply  of  cotton  on  hand,  and  that  on  the  way,  is 
still  miserably  small,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  neces- 
sities of  the  World.  The  stock  now  on  hand  m  Europe,  and 
of  East  Indian  and  American  to  arrive  by  the  end  of  October, 
is  only  665,000  bales,  against  2,511,000  at  the  same  period  last 
year  Such  a  comparatively  small  supply  for  the  next  three 
mouths  will  na  turally  strike  those  who  may  even  not  be  con- 
versant with  the  trade,  how  critical  is  our  position  at  tho 
nreseut  moment,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  renewed  efforts 
should  be  niado  to  obtain  from  India-now  our  only  hope- 
as  lar^e  a  supply  as  possible.  ,     ,  ^, 

Vast  Coral  Bed  niscovERKD.-An  interesting  and  valuable 
discovery  was  made  a  few  days  ago  of  a  coral  bed  in  the 
Straits  of  Fredii.  It  first  became  known  accidentally  to  a 
Sicilian  dealer  in  coral,  named  Michele  Criscuolo,  who  was 
presented  with  some  fine  pieces  for  sale  by  a  fisherman.  The 
fisherman  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  value  and  great  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery.  Criscuolo  offered  him  3s.  Id.  a-day 
to  fish  for  him,  to  which  the  man  very  readily  agreed.  T  he 
success  was  beyond  all  expectation.  In  a  few  days  upwards 
of  £200  worth  of  the  light  pink  coral,  so  much  esteemed  now- 
adays, was  brought  up,  and  Criscuolo  appeared  m  a  tan- 
way  of  making  a  rapid  fortune.  So  grand  a  discovery  could 
not,  however,  be  long  kept  secret;  and  in  a  'ow  days  i as 
nianvns  forty  boats  are  said  to  have  collected  on  the  spot, 
and  tried  their  rortune  with  varied  success.  The  bed  lies  at 
a  depth  of  about  eighty  fathoms. 

Ota  Iron  Navi  —A  statement  of  all  iron-cased  ships  and 
floatin"  batteries,  building  or  afloat,  has  been  issued.  The 
"iron-built"  vessels  in  tho  course  of  construction,  and  which 
are  fo  be  partially  cased,  aro-Tho  Achilles,  of  1,250-horse 
power-  the  Agmcourt,  1,350;  the  Minotaur,  1,350;  the  r,or- 
Cumberland  1,350;  tie  Hector,  800;  and  the  Valiant,  800- 
horse  power  Tho  Prince  Albei  t,  of  500-horee  power,  is  to 
be  wholly  cased.  There  are  afloat  and  "  partially"  cased- 
the  Black  Prince  of  1,250-horse  power ;  tho  \\  amor,  1,2^0 ; 
he  Defence ,M and  the  Resistance,  000-horse  power.  Tho 
floating  buries  wholly  cased,  ai-e-the  Erebus  the  Terror, 
and  the  Thunderbolt,  each  of  200-horse  power  The  "wood- 
built"  vessels  in  course  of  construction,  alld  <?.be  \h°"y 
cased,  are-the  Caledonian  and  Occam  each  of  l  OM-ho  so 
power;  tho  Royal  Alfred  and  Royal  Oak,  oi  800  each;  the 
•,-avouri/.,  400,  and  the  Enterprise,  160-horse  power,  are  to 
be  partiully  cased.  The  Royal  Sovereign,  of  800-horse  power, 
is  tL  bo  wholly  cased.  There  is  afloat  the  Prince  Consort,  or 
1  000-horse  po'wer ;  and  the  floating  batteries  are  the  -A-tna, 
of  200-horse  power,  and  the  Glatton,  the  Thunder,  and  the 
Trusty,  each  of  150-horso  power.  The  Royal  Sovereign  is  to 
fitted  with  Coles's  cupola. 


'  Room  for  Im- 
-Never  to 


THE  JESTER 

The  Largest  Room  in  the  Would.— The 
provement."  ,  ,  ,  _« 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  keep  a  woman  s  love? 

re\VHAitword  may  be  pronounced  quicker  by  adding  a  syl- 

^MriTparting^on  says  she  may  be  old  now,  but  she  has 
seen  the  day  when  she  was  as  young  as  ever  she  was. 

Swinging  is  said  by  the  doctors  to  be  a  good  exercise  for 
health  ;  but  many  a  poor  wretch  has  come  to  his  death  by  it. 

There  is  a  fellow  in  Connecticut  whose  legs  are  so  crooked 
that  his  pantaloons  turn  hind  part  before  m  less  than  an  hour 
after  he  puts  them  on.  .  . 

•'  Nothing  is  certain,"  is  a  common  aphorism ;  but  it  no- 
thing is  certain,  how  can  it  be  certain  that  nothing  is  cer- 

ta"AiwAYS  be  prepared  for  death."  This  was  tho  admoni- 
tion of  a  Missouri  elder,  as  he  plaoed  in  his  son's  belt  two 
bowie-knives  and  a  pair  of  revolvers. 

A  man  boasting  in  the  company  of  ladies  that  he  had  a  very 
luxuriant  head  of  hair,  a  lady  shut  him  up  by  remarking  that 
it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  mellowness  of  the  soil. 

"I  say,  boy,  is  there  anything  to  shoot  about  here,'  in- 
quired a  sportsman  of  a  boy  he  met.  "Well,"  was  the  reply, 
"  nothing  just  about  here ;  but  the  schoolmaster  is  down  the 
hill  yonder— you  can  pop  him  over." 

A  Lost  Man.— A  man  came  into  Cincinnati  lately  to  obtain 
a  licence  to  be  married,  and  when  the  clerk  was  ready  to 
issue  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  tell  tho  name  of  the  Jady 
ho  had  chosen  and  wished  to  wed.  He  returned  home  to 
ascertain  the  interesting  particulars. 

Those  Printers  Again  ! — An  American  editor,  ln  attempt- 
ing  to  compliment  General  Pillow  as  a  "  battle-scarred  vete- 
ran "  was  made  by  the  typos  to  call  him  a  "  battle-scared 
veteran."  In  the  next  issue  the  mistake  was  so  far  corrected 
as  to  style  him  a  "bottle-scarred  veteran." 

Queries.— Can  this  be  called  a  free  country  where  you  fre- 
quently hear  of  peoples'  memories  being  taxed?  Can  the 
bootmaker  who  stretches  your  boot3  be  justified  in  saying 
"  Boots  grow  on  a  tree  ?  "  If  a  ledger  weighs  14  lbs.,  how 
many  stamps  does  it  require  to  post  it?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  two  people  quarrelling  ?  Are  foxes  wiser  than 
men,  that  they  never  "  go  to  the  dogs?  "  Is  there  any  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  a  caterpillar  when  it  turns  over  a 
new  leaf  ?— Fun. 


HOME  HINTS 

Cot  Flowers.— An  esteemed  correspondent  says  :— "  Salt 
should  be  put  into  the  water  of  cut  flowers ;  it  acts  as 
a  stimulant,  and  preserves  them  longer.' '  We  may  add,  that 
cutting  the  ends  of  the  stalks  off  every  time  the  water  is 
changed  is  a  good  plan.  _  , 

A  Good  Knife-board.— Cover  a  board  with  thick  buff  lea- 
ther, on  which  are  put  emery  one  part,  crocus  martis  three 
parts,  in  very  fine  powder,  mixed  into  a  thick  paste  with  a 
little  lard  or  sweet  oil,  and  spread  on  the  leather  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  shilling.  This  gives  a  superior  edge  and  polish  to 
knives,  and  does  not  wear  them  out  so  soon  as  brick-dust. 

Bones  tor  the  Hens.— If  you  take  fresh  bones  from  the 
kitchen,  and  with  a  sledge  on  a  stone  pound  them  up  into 
small  pieces,  hens  will  eat  them  ravenously,  and  not  only 
digest  the  bones  and  make  a  better  manure  of  them  than  can 
be  made  in  any  other  way,  but  they  will  themselves  be  greatly 
benefited  by  them.  They  will  lay  throughout  the  season  with 
much  o-reater  regularity  than  otherwise,  and  will  fatten  on 
the  marrow  within,  and  the  fat  and  muscle  that  adheres. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

The  Quadrille  and  Waltz.— In  1811,  tho  dances  at  Al- 
mack's  were  Scotch  reels  and  the  old  English  country-dance; 
and  the  orchestra,  being  from  Edinburgh,  was  conducted  by 
the  then  celebrated  Neil  Gow.  It  was  not  until  1815  that 
Lady  Jersey  introduced  from  Paris  the  favourite  quadrille, 
which  has  so  long  remained  popular.  I  recollect  the  persons 
who  formed  the  very  first  quadrille  that  was  ever  danced  at 
Almack's:  they  were  Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Harriett  Butler, 
Lady  Susan  Rvde,  and  Miss  Montgomery ;  the  men  bemg 
the  Count  St.  Aldegonde,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Montague, 
and  Charles  Standish.  The  "  mazy  waltz"  was  also  brought 
to  us  about  this  time ;  but  there  were  comparatively  few  who 
at  first  ventured  to  whirl  round  the  salons  of  Almack's ;  in 
course  of  time  Lord  Palmerston  might,  however,  have  been 
seen  describing  an  infinite  number  of  circles  with  Madame 
de  Lieven,  Baron  de  Neumann  was  frequently  seen  perpe- 
tually turning  with  the  Princess  Esterhazy ;  and,  m  course 
of  time,  the  waltzing  mania,  having  turned  the  heads  of 
society  generally,  descended  to  their  feet,  and  the  waltz  was 
practised  in  the  morning  in  certain  noble  mansions  in  Lon- 
don with  unparalleled  assiduity. — Copt.  Gronow. 

The  DrviNiNG-RoD. — This  superstition  has  not  quite  died 
out.  As  some  soldiers  were  passing  through  the  forest  of 
Bondy,  a  few  nights  ago,  they  were  surprised  to  see  the  light 
of  a  torch  at  some  distance  among  the  trees,  and  on  ap- 
proaching the  spot  they  perceived  two  men  and  three  women. 
The  men  were  digging  away  near  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  one 
of  the  women  held  in  her  hand  a  hazel  rod,  such  as  is  used 
by  persons  who  pretend  to  find  hidden  treasures.  They  at 
once  arreted  the  whole  party,  and  olicited  the  following 
facts :— Some  time  ago,  a  man  named  B,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  several  years'  imprisonment,  and  is  now  under- 
going his  sentence,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  marry 
a  woman  with  whom  he  had  cohabited.  He  was  accordingly 
taken  out  of  prison  for  the  purpose,  and  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  slip  a  paper  into  the  hand  of  a  wine-shop 
waiter  named  R.,  stating  that  he  had  hidden  300,000  francs 
at  a  certain  spot  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  which  he  could  not 
very  distinctly  indicate,  but  requesting  him  to  look  for  it, 
and  promising  him  a  good  share  if  he  found  it.  He,  and  two 
women  who  were  in  his  confidence,  sought  for  the  money  in 
vain,  when  a  man  named  G.,  to  whom  they  communicated 
thoir  secret,  said  that  ho  knew  a  woman  who  had  already 
discovered  several  hidden  treasures  by  means  of  the  divin- 
ing-rod. Her  assistance  was  immediately  procured,  and 
they  all  five  went  to  tho  forest  to  try  her  skill.  One  of  the 
women,  who  had  no  faith  in  the  sibyl's  powers,  determined 
to  test  them  by  concealing  several  pieces  of  gold  under  some 
moss,  and  asking  her  to  try  the  virtues  of  her  rod  on  the  spot. 
Tho  woman  did  so,  and  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
there.  Her  failure  in  this  instance,  however,  did  not  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  others,  and  she  continued  her  search 
till  the  soldiers  put  an  end  to  it. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Effect  of  Dew  and  Fogs  upon  Plants. — A  iTrenco 

scientific  writer  gives  the  results  of  numerous  experiments 
upon  plants  of  very  diverse  kinds  and  under  very  diverse 
conditions,  the  results  of  which  he  finds  to  be  of  a  uniform 
character.  He  expresses  his  conviction  that  plants  do  not 
absorb  the  dew  condensed  on  their  surface,  as  started  by 
Hales,  and  generally  believed ;  and  that  the  dew  does  not 
exercise  a  direct  influence  on  vegetation,  but  tho  water  de- 
posited on  the  suface  of  plants  by  nocturnal  radiation  sup- 
presses transpiration  in  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  produces 
the  beneficial  effect  of  a  small  local  rain  through  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  earth  upon  which  it  falls  from  tho  plant.  He  does- 
not  attribute  much  influenco  on  vegetation  to  fogs  in  tempe- 
rate regions,  but  thinks  that  they  may  be  important  in  inter- 
tropical mountainous  regions. 

Curiosities  of  Glass. — The  elasticity  of  glass  exceeds  that 
of  almost  all  other  bodies.  If  two  glass  balls  are  made  tO' 
strike  each  other  at  a  given  force,  the  recoil,  by  virtue  of 
their  elasticity,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  their  original  impetus. 
Connected  with  its  brittleness  are  some  very  singular  t'ueu. 
Take  a  hollow  sphere,  with  a  hole,  and  stop  the  hole  with  u 
finger,  so  as  to  prevent  the  external  and  internal  air  from 
communicating,  and  the  sphere  will  fly  to  pieces  from  the 
mere  heat  of  thehand.  Vessels  made  of  glass  that  have  been 
suddenly  cooled  possess  the  curious  property  of  being  able  to 
resist  hard  blows  given  to  them  from  without,  but  will  be  in- 
stantly shivered  by  a  small  particle  of  flint  dropped  into  their 
cavities.  This  property  seems  to  depend  upon  the  compara- 
tive thickness  of  the  bottom ;  the  thicker  tho  bottom,  is,  tha 
more  certainty  of  breakago  by  this  experiment.  Some  of 
those  vessels,  it  is  stated,  have  resisted  the  stroke  ©f.  a  mallet 
given  with  suffioient  force  to  drive  a  nail  into  wood ;  and; 
heavy  bodies,  such  as  musket-balls,  pieces  of.  iron,  bits  off 
wood,  jasper,  stone,  &c,  have  been  cast  on,  them  from  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  without  any  effect,  yet  a  fragment 
of  flint  not  larger  than  a  pea  dropped  &vro.  three  in,chesi 
high,  has  made  them  fly. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  ever  produced  was  91  degrees. 

The  speed  of  lightning  is  so  great,  that  it  can  go  ISO  times 
around  the  earth  per  minute. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  habits  and  instincts  of  insects, 
fully  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  recognising  individuals 
who  have  either  rendered  them  kind  services  or  annoyed 
them  in  any  way.  It  is  said  that  bees  will  select  a  stranger 
instantly  from  a  whole  family,  and  follow  that  one  person, 
most  perseverirurly. 

The  Spider's  Line. — The  silk  line,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  is 
about  the  five-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  a  spider's, 
lino  is  perhaps  six  times  finer,  or  only  the  three-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  insomuch  that  a  single  pound 
of  this  attenuated  substance  might  be  sufficient  to  encom- 
pass our  globe. 

Case  of  Grindstones. — No  grindstone  should  be  exposed 
to  the  weather ;  it  injures  the  woodwork,  and  the  rays  of  tho 
sun  harden  the  stone,  so  that  in  time  it  will  become  useless ; 
neither  should  it  be  allowed  to  run  in  water,  as  the  part  re-, 
maining  in  it  softens  and  wears  away  faster  than  the  other- 
side.  The  water  should  be  dropped  or  poured  on.  Greasy- 
or  rusty  tools  should  be  cleaned  before  grinding,  or  they  wiU 
choke  up  the  grit.  These  rules  will  save  the  farrritrr  much 
vexation  and  expense. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Of  many  it  may  be  said  thaj  it  is  their  habits  that  ara 
vicious,  not  themselves. 

It  is  not  work  that  kills  men,  it  is  worry.  It  is  not  tha- 
i-evolution that  destroys  the  machinery,  but  the  friction. 

Ana  of  the  world 'may  havo  ouongh  of  tho  world  to  siak 
liim,  but  he  can  never  have  enough  to  satisfy  him. 

Beauty  is  a  stronger  wooer  than  loving  words ;  so,  the; 
women  woo  us  more  than  we  do  them. 

The  word  "impossible"  is  the  mother-tongue  of  little 
souls. 

Oua  wealth  is  often  a  snare  to  ourselves,  and  always  a 
temptation  to  others. 

Some  married  folks  keep  their  love,  like  their  jewelleny,  for 
the  world's  eyes ;  thinking  it  too  precious  for  every-day  wear 
at  the  fireside. 

He  who  would  impart  wisdom  and  knowledge  should  dili- 
gently seek  them ;  his  imports  should  at  least  equal  hia. 
exports. 

Want,  sorrow,  disease,  all  that  men  call  evils,  are  but  dis- 
ciplinarians that  insist  upon  the  scholar's  learning  his  lesson 
himself,  and  punish  him  till  he  does. 
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THE  LOST  SON; 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  CASTLE  AURAY. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  STRANGE  SAIL. 

H.icme  o'er  her  mile  the  rattling  cable  nnm- 
:Pic  «aiU  »r«  furlM  -ami  anchoring,  round  she  swings; 
And  iMthfrmg  loiterer*  on  the  land  discern 
H.  r  '»«*t  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 
Hi  rn&nn'd— the  oars  keen  concert  10  the  Htran'l. 
Till  grate-*  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 

Braos. 

iwasd  the  close  of  a  fino  evening  in  the  month  of 
torwr,  177!',  the  most  inqnisitivo  among  tho  lnhabi- 

had  assembled  on 
t.K*  point  of  1  ind  immediately  Opponite  to  that  on  which 
•rand*  the  Htjl  of  Lofieot.  rho  object  which  attracted 
their  attention,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  their  in- 

g  thirty-two 

X**>>  which  h  id  hem  anchored  for  eig" 
the  port,  hnt  in  »  small  cove  in  the  roads! 

Wl  been  perceived  for  the  fir<t  tunc  ear 
IJre  an  oce-.tn  flower  which  hid  fiudd 


lit  days,  not  in 
ead,  and  which 
ly  one  morning, 
i.-nly  blossomed 


the  MvsTF.p.iori  sii;p  vn  the  iiarboi'R. 

during  tlio  night.  From  tho  elegant  and  coquettish 
appearance  of  this  frigate,  it  wa3  imagined  that  this  was 
the  first  time  of  her  putting  to  sea ;  bIic  bore  the 
French  flag,  for  the  three  golden  fleur-de-lis  were  seen 
glittering  in  the  lost  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

That  which,  above  all,  appeared  to  excite  tho  curio- 
sity of  the  admirers  of  this  spectacle,  so  frequent,  and 
notwithstanding,  always  so  interesting  in  a  seaport,  was 
tho  uncertainty  as  to  tho  country  in  which  this  vessel 
had  been  built  ;  for,  having  all  her  sails  clewed  up  and 
snugly  stowed  around  her  yards, sheshowed  iu  the  setting 
sun  the  graceful  outline  of  her  hull,  and  a  minute 
elegance  as  to  her  running  rigging.  Some  thought  they 
could  discern  in  her  the  bold  and  taut  masts  of  the  Ame- 
rican navy,  but  the  perfection  exemplified  in  the  finish 
which  distinguished  the  rest  of  her  -omtruction,  was 
in  perfect  contrast  with  tho  barbarou.i  rudeness  of  those 
rebellious  children  of  England.  Others,  deceived  by 
tho  flag  3he  had  hoisted,  were  endeavouring  to  divine 
in  what  port  of  Franco  she  had  been  launched  ;  but 
their  national  pndo  soon  gave  way  to  tho  conviction 
that  she  was  not  built  in  France,  for  they  sought  in 
vain  for  those  heavy  galleries,  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture, which  is  the  compulsory  decoration  of  tho  stern  of 
every  daughter  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  Mediterranean, 
horn  on  the  stocks  of  Brest  or  of  Toulon ;  others,  ugain, 
knowing  that,  a  flag  is  frequently  used  as  a  mask 
;  to  hide  the  real  face,  maintained  that  tho  lion  and  tho 


towers  of  Spain  would  more  properly  have  been  placed 
upon  the  ensign  waving  from  her  stern,  than  the  three 
flcwr-de-lis  of  France:  but  tho  latter  were  asked  whether 
the  straight  and  elegant  sides  and  quarters  of  the  frigate 
at  all  resembled  the  bulging  build  of  Spanish  galleons. 
In  short,  there  were  some  among  them  who  would  have 
sworn  that  this  beautiful  fairy  of  the  waters  bad  been 
brought  to  life  among  the  frogs  of  Holland,  had  not 
the  dangerous  boldness  of  her  masts  and  rigging 
fully  contradicted  the  suggestion  that  she  could  have 
been  built  by  those  old  but  prudent  sweepers  of  tho 
seas. 

But,  as  wo  have  said,  for  eight  whole  days,  and  ever 
since  the  first  appearance  of  this  splendid  vision  upon 
tho  coast  of  Brittany,  she  had  been  tho  constant  them e 
of  wonder  and  of  conversation;  for  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  give  them  any  positive  information,  as  not  an 
individual  from  the  crew  had  landed  from  tho  ship, 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
doubted  whether  she  had  a  crew  or  not,  had  not  they 
now  and  then  seen  tho  head  of  a  sentinel,  or  of  tho 
officer  of  the  watch,  peering  above  the  bulwarks.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  this  vessel,  although  she  had 
not  communicated  with  the  shore,  could  not  have  any 
hostile  intention;  her  arrival  had  not  seemed  lo  give 
the  least  osieasineaa  to  the  public  authorities ol  Lorient; 
for  she  had  run  under  the  guns  of  a,  small  fori,  which 
I  tho  recent  declaration  of  war  between  England  and 
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Franco  had  caused  to  bo  put  in  order,  and  which  dis- 
played a  battery  of  loner  grins  of  heavy  calibre. 

Among  the  crowd  of  idlers,  however,  there  Was  a 
young  man,  who  was  remarked  for  the  anxious  eager- 
ness of  his  inquiries.  Without  anyone  being  able  to 
diviuo  the  causo,  it  was  easily  perceived  that  he  h  it 
Komo  direct  interest  in  this  mysterious  vessel,  liis 
brilliant  uniform  was  that  of  the  musketeers,  and  as 
these  royal  guards  rarely  left  tho  capital,  ho  had,  at  first, 
directed  a  portion  of  tho  public  cariosity  to  himself; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  this  person,  whom  they 
f  bought  a  stranger,  was  the  young  Count  d'Auray,  the 
last  scion  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Brittany. 
The  casllo  inhabited  by  this  family  rose  above  tho  shores 
of  tho  Gulf  of  Morbihan,  at  six  or  seven  leagues'  dis- 
tance from  Port  Louis.  The  family  consisted  of  tho 
Marquis  d'Auray,  a  poor  iusano  old  man,  who  for 
cwenty  years  had  never  been  seen  beyond  tho  bounda- 
ries of  his  estates  ;  of  the  Marchioness  d'Auray,  whoso 
rigid  morality,  and  whoso  ancient  nobility,  could  alone 
excuso  her  haughty  and  aristocratic  bearing ;  of  the 
young  Marquerite,  a  sweet  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  ago,  delicate  and  pale  as  the  iiower  whoso 
name  she  bore  ;  and  of  Count  Emanuel,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above,  and  around  whom  the  crowd  had 
gathered,  carried  away,  as  it  always  is,  by  a  sounding 
title,  a  brilliant  uniform,  and  noble  and  lordly  manners. 

However  eager  might  have  been  tho  desire  of  those 
ho  addressed  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  they  could  only 
answer  his  questions  in  a  vague  and  undecided  manner, 
all  they  knew  of  tho  frigate  being  mere  conjecture. 
The  count  was  about  retiring  from  the  jetty,  when  he 
perceived  a  six-oared  boat  approaching  it.  At  a  moment 
when  curiosity  had  been  so  much  excited,  this  incident 
could  not  fail  to  attract  all  eyes.  In  tho  stem  of  the 
boat  sat  a  young  man,  who  appeared  to  be  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  years  of  ago,  and  who  was  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy ;  he  was 
sitting,  or  rather  lying,  upon  a  bearskin,  one  hand  re- 
cliuing  carelessly  on  the  tiller  of  tho  small  boat,  while 
tho  coxswain,  who,  thanks  to  the  caprice  of  his  officer, 
had  nothing  to  do,  was  sitting  in  tho  bow.  From  tho 
moment  that  it  first  made  its  appearance,  every  eye 
was  directed  towards  it,  as  if  it  contained  tho  means  of 
solving  th»  mystery  which  had  so  much  puzzled  them. 
Tho  boat,  urged  on  by  the  last  efforts  of  its  oarsmen, 
took  the  ground  at  eight  or  ten  feet  distance  from  the 
beach,  there  being  too  littlo  water  in  that  place  to  allow 
jt  to  come  nearer.  Two  of  the  sailors  jumped  into  tho 
Eoa  up  to  their  knees.  The  young  lieutenant  then  roso 
up  in  a  careless  way,  walked  to  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
and  allowed  the  two  sailors  to  carry  him  in  their  arms 
to  tho  beach,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  salt  water  should 
soil  his  elegant  uniform.  Ho  then  ordered  his  men  to 
doublo  tho  point  of  land,  which  advanced  about  throe 
hundred  feet  into  tho  sea,  and  to  wait  for  him 
on  the  opposite  sido  of  tho  battery.  As  for  himself,  ho 
stopped  a  moment  on  tho  beach  to  arrange  his  dress, 
which  had  been  a  little  disordered  by  tho  rough  mode 
of  transport  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt ;  and  then 
ho  advancod,  humming  a  French  air,  towards  tho  gate 
of  a  small  fort,  which  he  passed,  after  having  slightly 
returned  the  military  saluto  of  the  sentinel  on  duty. 

Although  nothing  could,  in  a  seaport,  bo  more  natural 
thau  that  a  naval  officer  should  cross  tho  roads  and  walk 
into  a  fort,  tho  minds  of  tho  lookers-on  had  been  so  much 
occupied  with  tho  foroign  vessel,  that  there  was  hardly 
one  among  the  crowd  who  did  not  imagine  that  this  visit 
to  the  commandant  of  tho  fort  had  aomo  relation  to.her ; 
so  that  when  the  young  officer  issued  from  it,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  so  closely  by  the  crowd,  that  for  a 
moment  ho  appeared  half  inclined  to  use  the  rattan 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  to  make  way  through  it. 
However,  after  having  flourished  it  with  impertinent 
affectation  above  the  heads  of  those  who  were  nearest 
him,  ho  appeared  all  at  once  to  change  his  mind,  and 
perceiving  Count  Emanuel,  whose  distinguished  appear- 
ance and  elegant  uniform  contrasted  strikingly  with  tho 
vulgar  air  and  habiliments  of  tho  parsons  who  surrounded 
him,  he  made  a  few  steps  towards  him  at  tho  same  mo- 
ment thai  the  Count  had  advanced  to  meet  him.  The 
two  officers  merely  exchanged  a  rapid  glance,  but  that 
look  at  once  assured  both  that  thoy  were  persons  of 
rank  and  station.  They  immediately  saluted  each  other 
with  that  easy  grace  andatfablo  politeness  which  charac- 
terised the  youncr  nobility  of  that  period. 

"  By  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  the  young  midshipman, 
"  my  dear  countryman — for  I  suppose  that,  like  myself, 
you  nvo  a  Frenchman,  although  I  meet  you  in  a  seem- 
ingly hyperborean  laud,  and  in  regions  which,  if  not  ab- 
solutely savage,  appear  sfrtiL'iently  barbarous — will  you 
have  tho  goodness  to  toll  mo  what  there  is  so  extra- 
ordinary about  me,  thnt  I  socra  to  causo  quito  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  country  ?  Or  is  tho  appearance  of  an  officer 
of  tho  navy  an  event  so  raro  and  so  extraordinary  at 
Lorient,  that  his  mere  presence  excites,  in  so  singular  a 
degree,  the  curiosity  of  the  natives  of  Lower  Brittany  ? 
By  solving  this  mystery,  you  will  render  mo  a  service 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  reciprocate,  sboidd  any  op- 
portunity present  itself  in  which  I  can  be  useful  to  you." 

"This  will  be  so  much  the  more  easy,"  replied  Count 
Emanuel,  "  as  this  curiosity  is  not  founded  in  any  feeling 
which  you  would  consider  offensive  to  your  uniform  or 
hostile  to  your  person ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  my  dear 
comrade — for  I  see  by  your  epaulettes  that  we  arc  of 
equal  rank  in  tho  service  of  his  Majesty — that  I  partici- 
pate with  these  honest  Britons  in  the  curiosity  which 


they  evince,  although,  perhaps,  my  motives  are  more 
weighty  than  theirs,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  solution 
of  the  problem  which  has  occupied  us." 

"  If  I  can  bo  of  any  assistance  to  you,  in  the  inquiries 
which  you  have  undertaken,  I  place  all  tho  algebra  I 
possess  at  your  disposal.  Only  the  position  wc  are  in  is 
not  a  comfortable  one  to  carry  out  mathematical  demon- 
strations. Will  it  plcaso  you  to  remove  to  a  small  dis- 
tance from  these  honost  people,  whose  presence  would 
only  tend  to  confuse  our  calculations  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  tho  musketeer,  "  and  the 
more  readily,  as,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  by  walking 
this  way  I  shall  lead  you  nearer  to  your  boat  and  your 
sailors. 

"Oh!  that  is  not  of  tho  slightest  consequence;  should 
this  path  not  be  convenient  to  yon,  we  can  take  another. 
I  have  plenty  of  time;  and  my  men  are  less  eager  to 
return  on  board  than  I  am.  Therefore,  wo  will  about 
ship,  if  such  is  your  good  pleasure." 

Not  at  all ;  on  tho  contrary,  let  us  go  on ;  the  nearer 
we  are  to  the  beach  the  better  wo  can  discuss  the  matter 
in  question.  Let  us,  therefore,  walk  upon  this  strip  of 
land  as  far  as  we  can." 

The  young  seaman,  without  replying  a  word,  conti- 
nued to  walk  on,  like  a  man  to  whom  tho  direction  ho 
was  to  tako  was  perfectly  indifferent ;  and  these  two 
young  men,  who  had  thus  met  for  the  first  time,  walked 
arm-in-arm,  as  though  they  had  been  friends  from  in- 
fancy, towards  tho  end  of  the  promontory.  When  they 
had  reached  the  extreme  point,  Count  Emanuel  paused, 
and  pointed  towards  the  frigate,  saying,  "  Bo  you  know 
what  ship  that  is  ?" 

The  young  seaman  throw  a  rapid  and  scrutinising 
glance  upon  tho  musketeer,  and  then  looked  towards 
the  ship.  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  negligently  ;  "  it  is  a 
pretty  frigate  carrying  two-and-thirly  guns,  with  her 
sails  bent,  and  her  starboard  anchor  atrip,  ready  to  sail 
at  tho  first  signal  given." 

"Excuse  me,"  replied  Emanuel,  smiling;  "that  is 
not  what  I  ask  of  you.  It  signifies  little  to  me  how 
many  guns  she  carries,  or  by  what  anchor  she  is  hold- 
ing— is  not  that  your  technical  mode  of  speaking?" 

The  lieutenant  smiled  in  turn. 

"But,"  continued  Emanuel,  "what  I  wish  to  know 
is,  to  what  nation  shs  actually  belongs,  the  port  that 
she  is  bound  to,  and  the  name  of  her  captain." 

"  As  to  the  na.tion  she  belongs  to,"  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant, "  she  has  taken  care  to  give  us  that  information 
herself,  or  she  is"  an  outrageous  liar.  Do  you  not  see 
her  flag  flying  from  her  peak  ?  It  is  tho  flag  without  a 
stain,  rather  worn  out  from  being  too  much  used,  that's 
all.  As  to  the  place  she  is  bound  to,  it  is,  as  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort  told  you  when*  you  asked  him, 
Mexico."  Emanuel  looked  with  astonishment  at  the 
young  lieutenant.  "  And  finally,  as  to  her  captain,  that 
is  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  There  are  some 
people  who  would  swear  he  is  a  young  man,  about  my 
own  age,  or  your3 — for  I  believe  we  left  the  cradle 
pretty  closely  the  one  after  the  other,  although  the  pro- 
iessions  wo  follow  may  placo  a  long  interval  between 
our  graves:  There  arc  others  who  pretend  lie  is  of  the 
same  age  with  my  uncle,  the  Count  d'Estaiug,  who,  as 
you  doubtless  know,  has  just  been  made  an  admiral, 
and  who  is  at  this  moment  affording  every  assistance  to 
the  rebels  of  America,  as  some  people,  even  in  France, 
still  call  them.  But,  in  short,  as  to  his  name,  that  is 
quito  another  thing;  it  is  said  he  docs  not  know  it  him- 
self, and  until  some  fortunate  occurrence  shall  apprise 
him  of  it,  ho  calls  himself  Paul." 

"Paul?" 

"Yes;'  Captain  Paul." 
"Paul  what?" 

"  Paul,  of  the  Providence,  of  the  Ranger,  of  the  Alli- 
ance, according  to  the  name  of  the  ship  ho  commands. 
Are  there  not  also  in  France  some  of  our  young  nobles, 
who,  finding  their  family  name  too  short,  lengthen  it 
out  by  the  name  of  an  estate,  and  surmount  the  whole 
with  a  knight's  casque,  or  a  baron's  coronet;  so  that 
their  seals  or  their  carriages  bear  the  evidence  of  be- 
longing to  some  ancient  family,  quite  delightful  to  re- 
flect upon  ?  Well,  so  it  is  with  him.  At  t  his  moment, 
he  calls  himself,  I  believe,  Paul  of  the  Tndienne,  and  he 
is  proud  of  the  appellation.  If  I  may  judge  from  my 
naval  sympathies,  I  do  not  think  he  would  exchange 
his  frigato  for  tho  finest  estate  to  be  found  between  the 
port  of  Brest  and  the  mouth  of  tho  Rhone." 

"But  tell  me,"  rejoined  Emanuel,  after  reflecting  for 
a  moment  on  tho  singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  sar- 
casm which  pervaded  tho  answers  of  his  companion, 
"  what  is  the  character  of  this  man  ?" 

"His  character?  —  But,  my  dear  baron — count — 
marquis  " 

"  Count,"  replied  Emanuel,  bowing. 

"Well,  my  dear  count,  then,  I  w."3  about  to  say  that 
you  pursue  me  from  one  abstraction  to  another,  and 
that  when  I  placed  at  your  dispi  >sal  all  my  knowledge 
in  algebra,  I  did  not  intend  that  wo  should  enter  into  a 
research  of  the  unknown.  His  character!  good  hea- 
ven, my  dear  count !  who  can  speak  knowingly  of  the 
character  of  a  man,  unless  it  bo  himself? — ..nd  even 
then — but  hold — I  myself,  as  yon  now  seo  me,  have 
ploughed  for  twenty  years,  at  one  time  with  the  keel  of 
a  brig,  at  another  with  that  of  a  frhratc,  this  vast  ex- 
panse, which  now  extends  itself  before  us.  My  eyes, 
for  so  I  may  express  myself,  discerned  tho  ocean  almost 
at  tho  same  moment  that  they  saw  tho  sky  above  it. 
Sinco  my  tongue  was  able  to  join  two  words  together, 


or  my  comprehension  could  combine  two  ideas,  I  have 
interrogated  and  studied  the  caprices  of  the  ocean,  and 
yet  I  do  not,  even  at  this  time,  know  its  character — and 
there  are  only  four  principal  winds,  and  thirty-two 
breezes  which  agitate  it— that's  all.  How,  thffc,  can  you 
expect  that  I  should  judge  of  a  man,  torn  as  he  fcjbv'hia 
thousand  passions." 

"  Nor  did  I  ask  you,  my  dear  duke — marquis- 
count   p" 

^ "  Lieutenant,"  replied  the  young  sailor,  bowing,  as 
Emanuel  hud  dono  before. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,  then,  my  dear  lieutenant,  I  do 
not  ask  a  physiological  lecture  on  the  passions  of 
Captain  Paul.  I  only  wish  to  inform  myself  upon  two 
points.  Firstly,  whether  you  consider  him  a  man  of 
honour  ?" 

"  Wc  must  first  of  all  understand  each  other  as  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  my  dear  count ;  what  is  your  precise 
definition  of  the  word  honour?" 

"  Permit  me  to  remark,  my  dear  lieutenant,  that  this 
question  is  a  most  singular  one.  Honour!  Why, 
honour — is— honour." 

"  That's  it  precisely— a  word  without  a  definition,  like 
the  word  God!  God — is  God!  and  everyone  creates 
a  God  after  his  own  fashion.  Tho  Egyptians  adored 
him  under  the  form  of  a  scorpion— tho  Israelites,  under 
that  of  a  gulden  calf.  Ko  it  is  with  hriitouv.  There  is 
the  honour  ei  C.tiiulliis,  and  that  of  ('  tjibhinnH— t hat 
of  the  Cid,  and  that  of  Count  Julian.  Define  your  ques- 
tion better,  if  you  wish  mo  to  reply  to  it." 

"  I  ask,  then,  whether  his  word  may  be  relied  upon?" 
"  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  failed  in  that  regard.  His 
enemies— and  no  one  can  arrive  to  hia  station  without 
having  them — even  his  enemies,  I  say,  have  never 
doubted  that  he  would  keep,  even  unto  death,  an  oath 
which  he  had  sworn  to.  This  point  is,  therefore,  believe 
me,  fully  settled.  In  this  respect,  ho  is  a  man  of  honour. 
Let  us  pass,  therefore,  to  your  second  question,  for,  if  I 
do  not  deccivo  myself,  you  wish  to  know  something 
farther." 

"  Yes,  I  wish  to  know  whether  he  would  faithfully 
obey  an  order  given  by  his  Majesty  ?" 
"  What  Majesty  ?" 

"  Really,  my  dior  lieutenant,  you  affect  a  difficulty  of 
comprehension  which  would  better  suit  tho  gown  of  a 
sophist  than  a  naval  uniform." 

'  Why  so  ?  You  accuse  me  of  cavilling*  because, 
before  replying,  I  wish  to  know  precisely  what  I  have 
to  answer.  Wc  have,  at  this  present  time,  eight  or 
ten  majesties,  seated  securely  or  otherwise,  upon  tho 
different  thrones  of  Europe.  Wo  have  his  Catholic 
Majesty— a  feeble  majesty,  who  allows  the  inheritance 
left  him  by  Charles  tho  Fifth  to  be  torn  from  him 
piece  by  piece ;  we  have  his  Britannic  Majesty— a  head- 
strong majesty,  who  clings  to  his  America,  as'Cviugetus 
to  the  Persian  ship,  and  whose  hand.!  we  shall'  cut  off, 
if  he  does  not  loose  his  hold;  wo  have  his  Christian 

Majesty,  whom  I  venerate  and  honour  " 

Well,  it  is  of  him  I  wish  to  spenk,"  said  Emanuel ; 
"  do  you  believo  that  Captain  Paul  would  feel  dis, 
posed  to  obey  an  order  whiten  I  should  deliver  from 
him  ?" 

"  Captain  Paul,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  "would,  as 
every  captain  ought  to  do,  obey  every  ordfc>  emanating 
from  a  power  which  has  the  right  of  oomiS^iidiiig  hiai 
— unless  indeed  ho  be  an  aooursed  pirate,  or  v>..,a 
Idafencd  privateer'.-;- man,  some  buccan.  er,  who  owes  ,w 
allegiance,  and  which  I  should  doubt  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  frigate  he  commands,  and  from  the  way 
she  is  fitted.  He  must  have,  then,  in  somo  drawer  of 
his  cabin,  a  commission  signed  by  Some  power  or  other. 
Well ;  should  this  commission  hear  tho  name  of  Louis, 
and  be  sealed  with  tho  fleur-de.lis  of  France,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  ho  would  obey  any  order  sealed  and 
signed  by  tho  same  name." 

"  This  is  all,  then,  that  I  wish  to  be  informed  of," 
replied  the  young  musketeer,  who  '  began  to  grow 
impatient  at  the  strange  and  evasive  answers  given  by 
his  companion.  "  I  will  only  ask  jou  one  moro  B.ueSi 
tion." 

"I  am  ready  to  obey  your  wishes  in  th^t,  as  I  havo 
in  tho  rest,  count,"  returned  tho  lieutenant, 

"  Do  you  know  any  way  of  getting  on  board  of  that 
ship  ?"■ 

"Thero  is  one,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  pointing  to- 
wards  his  own  boat,  which  lay  rocked  by  tho  waves,  in, 
a  Email  creek  close  to  them. 
"  That  boat !  why,  it  is  yours." 
"  Well !  I  will  take  you  on  board." 
"  You  know  this  Captain  Paul,  then?" 
"  I  ?  not  in  the  least !    But  as  nephew  of  an  admiral, 
I  am  naturally  acquainted  with  every  officer  of  a  ship, 
from  a  boatswain,  wtio  pipes  the  hands  aloft,  to'thc  rear- 
adi  niral,  who  commands  a  squadron.  Besides  which,  wo 
sailors  have  secret  signs  among  us,  a  certain  masonic 
language,  by  winch  we  know  one  another  as  brothers  in 
whatever  part  of  the  ocean  we  may  meet.    You  may, 
therefore,  accept  my  proposal  with  the  same  frankness 
in  which  I  offer  it.    I,  my  rowers,  and  my  boat,  are  at 
your  disposal." 

"  Do  mc  this  service,  then,"  said  Emanuel,  "  and  " 

"  You  will  forgive  mo  the  annoyance  I  have  caused 
by  my  tergiversations,  v.  ill  you  not  ?"  said  the  lieutenant. 
"  You  cannot  be  surprised  at  it,"  continued  ho,  smiling; 
"my  dear  count,  tho  solicitude  of  a  seaman's  life  has 
given  ',o  us  children  of  the  sea  tho  habit  of  soliloquising. 
During  a  calm,  wo  invoke  the  winds!  During  the  tern- 
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pest,  we  invoke  tlio  calm ;  and  during  the  night  we 
address  ourselves  to  God.'"' 

Emanuel  again  looked  doubtingly  at  Lis  companion, 
who  met  his  craze  with  that  apparent  good-tempered 
simplicity,  which  had  appeared  to  spread  over  his  fea- 
tures every  time  he  had  become  the  object  of  investiga- 
tion to  the  musketeer.  The  latter  was  surprised  at 
this  mixture  of  contempt  for  hitman  things,  and  of  poetic 
admiration  of  the  works  of  God.  But  finding  that 
this  singular  man  was  disposed  to  render  him,  although 
in  a  strange  manner,  the  service  ho  had  asked  of  him, 
he  accepted  his  proffered  assistance.  Five  minutes 
afterwards,  the  two  young  men  were  advancing  towards 
the  unknown  vessel  with  as  much  rapidity  as  could  bo 
.given  to  the  light  bark  in  which  they  were  seated  by 
six  stout  rowers,  whose  oars  rose  and  fell  with  so 
regular  a  movement,  that  it  appeared  rather  impelled 
by  some  powerful  machine,  than  by  the  combination  of 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FRIGATE. 
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attach  ourselves  to  something,  having  no  real  mistresses, 
for  who  would  love  us  sea-gulls,  who  are  always  on  the 
wing?  We  must  therefore  shape  to  ourselves  an  imagi- 
nary love.  The  ono  becomes  enamoured  of  some  ver- 
dant and  shady  island,  and  every  time  he  perceives  ouo 
in  the  distance,  rising  from  tho  ocean  like  a  flower- 
garden,  his  heart  becomes  as  joyous  as  that  of  a  bird 
when  returning  to  its  nest.  Another  selects  some 
favourite  star  from  out  the  firmament,  and  during  the 
long  and  lovely  nights  on  the  Atlantic,  every  time  he 
passes  the  equator,  it  appears  to  him  that  it  approaches 
nearer  to  him,  and  salutes  lain  with  a  more  vivid  light. 
There  are  others,  and  they  are  the  greater  number,  who 
attach  themselves  to  their  frigate  as  to  a  well-beloved 
daughter,  who  ftroan  whenever  the  tempest  tears  away 
any  part  of  her,  at  every  wound  given  by  the  shot  that 
strikes  her,  and  when  she  is  at  length  sunk  by  the  tem- 
pest or  the  combat,  prefer  to  perish  with  her,"  rather 
than  to  save  themselves  without  her,  giving  to  landsmen 
a  holy  example  of  fidelity.  Captain  Paul  is  one  of  the 
latter  class— that's  all;  and  ho  has  given  to  his  frigate 
the  wedding-present  which  ho  had  intended  for  his 
bride.   Ah !  I  see  they  are  waking  up." 

"Boat,  ahoy!"  cried  some  one  from  on  board  the 
frigate—"  what  boat's  that  ':" 

"  We  want  to  come  on  board,"  replied  Emanuel ; 
"  throw  us  a  rope  that  we  may  catch  hold  of." 

"  Go  round  to  the  starboard  side,  and  you  will  find 
the  gangway-ladder." 

The  sailors  pulled  round,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
two  young  men  were  going  up  the  ship's  side.  The 
officer  of  the  watch  came  forward  with  an  eagerness 
which  appeared  in  Emanuel's  mind  to  promise  well. 

"Sir,"  said  the  lieutenant  to  a  young  man  who  was 
dressed  in  the  same  uniform  as  himself,  and  appeared 
to  be  of  the  same  rank,  "  this  is  my  friend,  the  Count 

  By-the-byc,  I  forgot  to  ask  your  name." 

"  Count  Emanuel  d'Auray." 
I  was  saying  then,  that  this  is  my  friend,  the  Count 
Emnnnel  d'Auray,  who  anxiously  desires  to  speak  to 
Captain  Paul.    Is  he  on  board  ?" 

"  Ho  has  just  this  moment  arrived,"  replied  the 
officer. 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  go  below  and  prepare  him  to 
receive  you,  my  dear  count.  In  the  meantime  this  is 
Mr.  Walter,  who  will  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you 
through  tho  ship.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  for  a  land 
officer,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  doubt  whether  yoti  would 
find  many  ship3  kept  in  such  order  as  this  is.  The 
people  are  at  supper  just  now,  I  believe  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  In  that  case,  it  will  be  the  more  curious  sight." 
"  But,"  observed  the  officer,  hesitating  a  little,  "  it  is 
my  watch  on  deck." 

"  Bah  !  you  can  easily  find  ono  of  your  brother-officers 
who  will  relieve  you  for  a  short  time.  I  will  endeavour 
to  manage  so  that  the  captain  shall  not  make  you  kick 
your  heels  too  long  in  the  ante-room.  Adieu,  till  I 
meet  you  again,  count :  I  shall  recommend  you  in  such 
a  way  as  will  insuro  a  good  reception  for  you." 

With  theso  words,  tho  young  lieutenant  disappeared 
down  the  companion-ladder,  whilo  the  one  who  remained 
with  Emanuel  to  show  him  over  the  ship,  took  him  iuto 
the  'tween  decks. 

As  the  lieutenant  had  presumed,  the  crow  of  the  fri- 
gato  wero  at  their  supper.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  young  count  had  been  present  at  such  a  repast;  and 
however  much  he  derircd  to  speak  immediately  to  the 
captain,  ho  felt  so  curious  to  observe  what  was  going 
on,  that  ho  examined  everything  with  eager  attention. 

Between  every  two  guns  a  table  and  benches  were 
prepared,  not  standing  on  their  feet,  but  slung  by  ropes 
from  above.  Four  men  were  seated  upon  each  of  the 
benches,  taking  their  portion  of  pieces  of  beef,  which 
seemed  to  resist  the  action  of  their  knives,  but  which 
had  to  do  with  hearty  fellows  who  did  not  appear  at  all 
disposed  to  be  daunted  by  its  toughness.  At  every 
table  thero  were  two  cans  of  wine,  that  is  to  say,  about 
a  pint  for  each  man.  As  to  the  bread,  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  distributed  by  rations,  but  they  could  take  as 
much  as  they  wanted.  The  most  profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  tho  crow,  which  was  composed  of 
not  more  than  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  men. 

Although  none  of  those  seated  at  tho  table  opened1 
their  mouths  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  eat,  Emannel 
perceived,  with  some  surprise,  that  they  were  composed 
of  many  diflerent  uatious,  which  was  easily  discernible 
from  the  contour  of  their  countenances.  Ilis  picpronfi 
remarked  Ins  astonishment,  and  replying  to  his  thought 
before  ho  had  given  utterance  to  it,  said,  with  an  Ameri- 
can accent,  which  Emannel  had  already  observed,  and 
which  proved  that  he  who  spoke  to  him  was  born  ou  the 
"Mi-  r  iil'J  of  tho  Atlantic:  "  J'c<,  ye.1,  wo  have  a 
tolornbly  pretty  sample  of  every  nation  in  the  world; 
and  if,  all  at  Mice,  a  good  deluge  should  carry  off  the 
children  of  Noah,  ns  it  formerly  did  those  of  Adam,  our 
ark  could  furnish  people  who  speak  every  language.  Do 
you  observe  those  tbrco  fellows  who  are  exchanging  a 
piece  of  roast  beef  for  a  clove  of  garlic  ?  they  uro  lads 
from  QoDicia, whom  we  picked  up  at  Capo  OrLcgnl,  and 
who  would  not  go  into  action  without  having  said  a 


wit,  prayer  to  St.  Jago  of  Composlello,  but  who,  when  once 
their  prayer  is  over,  would  rather  allow  themselves  to 
r  I  be  cut  in  pieces  liko  martyrs,  than  retreat  a  single  slop. 
B  Those  two  who  nre  ptjishing  their  table  at  the  expeni  c 
1 1  of  their  jackct-sdocvcs,  are  honest  DntcljKicn,  \v1io  ehll 


complain  of  tho  injury  done  to  their  commerce  by  tho 
discovery  of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  You  sec  them 
—at  first  sight  they  look  liko  very  beer-pots.  Well, 
those  bravo  fellows,  tho  moment  they  hear  the  drum 
beat  to  quarters,  becomo  as  active  as  monkeys.  Go 
near  them,  and  they  will  talk  to  you  about  their  ances- 
tors ;  they  will  tell  you  they  descend  from  those  famous 
sweepers  of  the  sea,  who,  when  going  into  action,  hoisted 
a  broom  instead  of  a  flag ;  but  they  will  take  good  care 
not  to  inform  you  that,  one  fine  morning,  the  English 
took  their  broom,  and  made  rods  of  it  to  whip  them 
with.  That  whole  table,  whero  they  are  chattering 
together  at  such  a  rate,  but  in  an  under-toue,  is  occu- 
pied by  Frenchmen,  who  would  talk  louder  if  they  dared. 
The  seat  of  honour  is  occupied  by  a  chief  elected  by 
themselves.  He  is  a  Parisian  by  birth,  a  cosmopolite 
from  taste,  a  great  master  at  the  small-sword  and  single- 
stick, and  a  dancing-master  to  boot.  Always  gay  and 
contented,  he  sings  when  he  is  on  duty,  sings  when  ho 
is  fighting,  and  will  die  singing,  unless  a  hemp  cravat 
should  stop  his  voice,  which  may  very  likely  happen  to 
him,  should  he  have  the  misfortuue  to  fall  iuto  the  hands 
of  John  Bull.  Turn  your  eyes  to  tho  other  side  now, 
and  observe  that  row  of  square  and  idle  heads.  Theso 
are  strange  faces  to  you,  are  they  not  ?  but  which  every 
American,  bom  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  would  recognise  at  once  for  bears  born  on  the 
borders  of  Lako  Erie,  or  seals  from  Nova  Scotia.  There 
are  three  or  four  of  them  who  are  one-eyed.  This 
arises  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  fighting;  they 
twist  their  fingers  in  the  hair  of  their  antagonist,  and 
gouge  out  his  eye  with  their  thumbs.  There  are  soma 
of  them  who  are  very  expert  at  this  exercise,  and 
who  never  miss  their  mark ;  so  that,  when  they  aro 
boarding  a  ship,  they  almost  invariably  throw  away 
their  boarding-pikes,  or  their  cutlass,  and  seizing  tho 
first  Englishman  they  cau  catch  hold  of,  they  uneya 
him  with  a  dexterity  and  ejuickness  quite  delightful  to 
behold.  You  will  now  comprehend  that  I  did  not 
deceive  you  in  what  I  said,  and  that  our  collection  is 
complete." 

"  But,"  asked  Emannel,  who  had  listened  to  this  long 
enumeration  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  "  how 
docs  your  captain  mauago  to  make  himself  understood 
by  men  brought  together  from  such  distant  nations  ?" 

"  First  of  all,  our  captain  understands  all  languages— 
and  although  in  battle  and  during  stormy  weather  he 
speaks  his  mother  tongue,  ho  gives  such  an  accent  to  it 
that  every  one  understands  him  and  obeys  him.  But 
see,  the  larboard  cabin-door  is  opening,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  is  ready  to  receive  you." 

And  instantly  a  boy  elressed  in  a  midshipman's 
uniform  came  up  to  tho  two  officers,  and  asked  Emanuel 
if  he  did  not  call  himself  the  Count  d'Auray ;  and  on 
his  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he  requested  him  to 
follow  him  ;  and  tho  officer  who  had  so  conscientiously 
sustained  tho  part,  of  a  cicerone,  immediately  went  on 
deck  to  resume  his  duties  there.  As  to  Emanuel,  ho 
advanced  towards  the  cabin  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  curiosity.  Ho  was  at  last  about  to  bo 
ushered  into  tho  presence  of  Captain  Paul. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  LITTLE  GARDEN— A  MOTHER'S  LAY. 

Tin;  little  garden  still  shall  bloom, 
My  darling  boy,  though  thou  art  gone: 

The  roses  still  shall  breathe  perfume, 
And  violets  drink  the  ncctiircd  dawn : 

Yes,  every  sacred  leaf  shall  bo 

A  dear  memorial  oi'  thee ! 

Hero  pressed  thy  litllo  playful  feet ; 

Thy  little  hands  hero  nursed  the  flower; 
And  here  thy  voice  made  music  sweet 

Through  liiauya  summer's  golden  hour. 
Where  could  1  find  :so  blest  a  shrino 
As  this  B'majU,  cherished  spot  of  thine? 

No  ruthless  band  shall  scaro  tho  birds 
That  linger  on  the  neighbouring  tree: 

My  boy,  they  seemed  to  hear  thy  words, 
And  answered  in  glad  melody, 

To  were,  in  your  pure,  yomig  desire. 

Responding  chords  ou  Naturo's  lyre. 

Mv  boy,  my  lost,  my  darling  boy ! 

When  thus  1  watch  this  rose,  it  seems 
Thy  voice  falls  from  that  climo  of  joy 

That  angels  tend  by  Heaven's  streams— 
"  Dear  mother,  here  I  nnrso  for  ihee, 
A  sweet  rose  of  EUrnihj!" 


"  But." — It  is  said  that  ono  woman  never  speaks  in 
praiso  of  another  without  annexing  a  depreciatory 
but."  An  1  have'beforo  remarked  on  similar  charges, 
this  fault  has  no  particular  sex.  What  man  over  though!, 
that  pthcr  man  handsome  or  talented,  whom  a  lady 
friend  praised?  Ilo  is  a  good  follow,  certainly,  "but 
it  costs  him  nothing;"  or,  ho  would  bo  good-looking 
"but  for  his  nose,  foot,  or  hands.  Then,  everybody 
knows  the  overwhelming  love  of  rival  politicians  and 
generals  for  cacli  other,  while  tho  good-fellowship 
between  rival  musicians  and  artists  wan  long  since 
mutter  of  history !  In  fine,  there  is  as  much  human 
nai  uro  in  a  hat  as  in  a  bonnet,  and  it  need.-:  a  magnify- 
ing-glass  to  sen  tho  difference  in  favour  of  ono  or  tho 
other. — Fanny  Fern. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  WITCH'S  WARNING. 

WiTHIN  a  few  yards  of  tho  Railway  Terminus  Hotel,  in 
which  Horace  Grevillehad  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
parted  from  Aurelia,  thero  ran  a  long  and  narrow 
street — a  mero  alley,  in  truth — but  wliich  was  desig- 
nated by  a,  very  aristocratic  name. 
We  will  call  it  Brabazon-row. 

Tho  fifteenth  house  on  tho  right  sido  of  this  row  was 
distinguished  from  tho  rest  by  several  peculiarities.  It 
was  larger,  it  was  older,  and  it  was  more  dirty  and 
dilapidated. 

These  qualifications  fitted  it  for  tho  purposo  to  which 
it  was  devoted,  and  which  was  signified  by  a.  very  dirty 
and  very  ill-written  placard,  in  the  only  entire  pano  of 
glass  in  the  window  next  the  door.  That  placard  boro 
the  inscription,  "  Night  Lodgings."  The  building  was, 
in  fact,  a  common  lodging-house  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion. 

Tho  greater  part  of  this  building  consisted  of  largo 
l  ooms  in  which  masses  of  people — thieves,  beggars,  and 
the  outcasts  of  society  generally — herded  indiscrimi- 
nately on  miserable  straw  pallets  ;  but  thero  were  a  few 
small  rooms  in  the  roof,  which  were  let  off  to  permanent 
tenants,  aud  had  at  least  tho  advantages  of  quiet  and 
decency. 

In  one  of  these  rooms,  late  on  tho  night  in  which  the 
interview  between  Sir  Melchior  Grange  and  the  con- 
spirators had  taken  place,  an  aged  aud  withered  crono 
bent  over  a  few  sticks  burning  in  a  skeleton  grate. 

Tho  autumn  nights  were  growing  cold,  and  the  woman 
spread  her  hands  over  the  bright  flames,  and  huddled 
close  to  the  grate,  as  if  the  blood  in  her  veins  was  stag- 
nant. 

"  I'm  very  old,"  she  murmured — "  very  old;  it  must 
be  nigh  upon  a  hundred  years  since  I  was  born ;  nobody 
knows  tho  time,  but  it  must — it  must.  It's  many  a  long 
year  since  I  was  warm  o'  nights — since  I  hadn't  shivers, 
or  rhcumatiz,  or  cramp,  or  the  shudder  that  hasn't  no 
name — the  shudder  that's  nighest  death." 

She  clutched  her  miserable  garments  closer  round 
her  wasted  shoulders  as  she  spoke;  then  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  iuspire  her,  as  she  drew  herself  up. 

"  I'm  old,"  she  cried,  querulously ;  "  but  I'm  not  dead 
yet — no,  no !— not  dead  yet !  Sometimes  I  think  I  shall 
never  die,  there's  so  much  power  in  mo.  I  can  rule 
[em  all — the  strong,  aud  the  knowing,  and  the  wilful. 
I've  only  to  look  at  'em,  aud  they  tremble  and  obey 
me.  And  the  older  I  get,  tho  more  hold  I  get  over 
'em.  No,  no  !  I'm  not  dead.  I've  work  to  do  yet.  I 
will  give  my  dead  darling's  boy  a  fortune  and  a  wife, 
and  settle  the  girl,  too,  though  I  never  took  to  her  as  I 
did  to  the  boy  ;  though  they're  both  wilful,  and  neither 
of  'em  love  me  as  they  should,  for  all  I've  done  for  'em. 
Neither  of  'cm — neither  of  'em." 

Mumbling  thus,  she  crouched  down  over  the  fire, 
and  remained  for  a  time  buried  in  profound  silence. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  creaking  as  of  a  footstep  in 
the  passage  without.  Then  the  door  was  opened  cau- 
tiously and  noiselessly,  and  a  tall  man  entered.  This 
man  immediately  closed  the  door  as  noiselessly  after 
him. 

Tho  woman  by  tho  fire  did  not  look  up. 

She  only  asked,  "  Is  that  you,  Horace  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  replied  Horace  Greville — for  it  was 
he — unrolling  a  shawl  which  had  concealed  his  face, 
and  advancing  as  he  did  so,  until  the  red  glow  of  the 
Barnes  fell  upon  his  handsome  but  dissipated  features. 

"  You  are  late,"  said  the  woman — in  whom  the  reader 
will  have  recognised  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye  — 
motioning  him  to  a  seat  with  her  long,  skinny  right 
hand. 

"  Yes:  I've  been  engaged,"  he  said,  sullenly. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  You  know  what  ?"  he  demanded,  with  some  alarm. 

"  Where  and  how  you've  been  engaged,"  she  replied, 
looking  up  into  his  lace  calmly.  '■  You've  been  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Melchior  Grange  " 

"  Ah !  you  watched  me  ?"  he  interrupted. 

"  No,  no :  there  was  no  need  of  that,"  she  replied. 
"  Your  companions  betrayed  you." 

"  What !  They  have  played  me  false  f"  he  cried,  with 
astonishment. 

"  Likely,"  answered  the  Witch  ;  "  but  /  didn't  mean 
that.  I  meant  that,  knowing  them  and  their  purposes, 
it  wasn't  hard  to  guess  what  you  did  in  their  company." 

"  You  knew  their  business  ?"  demanded  the  youth. 

"  I  did.  It  was  to  frighten  Sir  Melchior  Grange  into 
yielding  up  the  Holskaiupt  property  upon  the  faith  of 
the  papers  they  produced  to  him;  and  he — why  he 
laughed,  as  well  he  might.  They  had  papers  enough, 
God  help  'cm!— papers  that  I'd  fetched  for  'em  by  my 
agents  across  the  seas;  but  they  were  waste  papers, 
mere  waste  and  refuse,  because  the  master-key  was 
wanting.  Yon  know  that  now — I  could  have  told  it 
you  before  yon  put  your  neck  into  the  noose,  and 
chanced  the  gallows  with  the  rest  of  'em." 

"And  this  master-key,  as  you  call  it — where  was  it  ?" 
asked  Horace,  eagerly. 
"  What,  didn't  Sir  Melchior  show  it  you?"  demanded 


tho  woman,  with  a  hideous  leer ;  "  didn't  ho  draw  it  from 
his  pretty  cabinet  and  flash  it  in  your  faces,  and  strike 
you  dumb,  as  a  set  of  convicted  conspirators  ?  Didnlt 
he— eh  ?" 

"  No,  mother;  what  ho  took  from  his  cabinet  was  " 

"  A  harmless  sheet  of  blank  i/iper,"  interrupted  tho 
woman. 

Horace  stared  at  her  in  utter  astonishment,  and  also 
with  somewhat  of  the  alarm  which  the  supposed  pos- 
session of  supernatural  powers  is  always  calculated  to 
inspire.  Many  a  time  had  his  Witch-mother  inspired 
him  with  wonder ;  but  this  instance  of  her  power  fairly 
staggered  him. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  that  this  was  your  work  ?" 
he  cried. 

"  Yes,  Horace,"  replied  tho  Witch ;  "  and  if  you  had 
one  spark  of  gratitude  in  your  heart,  you  would  bless 
me  for  your  escape.  Had  Sir  Melchior  Grange  been  in 
a  position  to  produce  that  paper,  do  you  know  what 
would  have  happened  next  ? 

"  What  he  would  have  done  with  it  ?" 

"  Yes.  Ho  would  at  once  have  handed  you  and  your 
fellows  over  to  tho  police  ;  for  ho  would  have  had  evi- 
dence beyond  all  cavil  of  your  complicity  and  guilt. 
From  this  I  have  rescued  you  !" 

The  man  did  not  utter  a  word  of  thanks:  he  simply 
reflected  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he  said,  as  if 
inspired  by  a  sudden  idea — 

"  But  if,  as  you  say,  this  paper  which  would  com- 
promise all  is  in  your  possession — though  how  it  came 
there  tho  Devil  only  knows — why  not  destroy  it,  and 
so  lenve  us  a  clear  path  to  fortune  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  cried  the  Witch ;  "  since  we  come  to 
why  and  wherefore,  tell  me,  why  do  you  run  thus  wil- 
fully to  your  own  ruin — to  your  own  destruction  ?  I 
would  secure  you  peace  and  competence — the  position 
of  a  gentleman  aud  the  comfort  of  a  wife  good  and 
beautiful.  But  you  despise  my  powers  ;  you  scorn  my 
counsels ;  you  must,  forsooth,  choose  your  own  wife  and 
make  your  own  fortune !" 

"  And  why  not?  "  he  demanded,  fiercely. 

"Ah,  why  not,  indeed!  You  have  shown  sueh  com- 
petence for  the  task  thus  far,  that  it  were  a  pity  but  you 
should  continue  it.  For  your  fortune  you  would  have 
won — a  halter !    And  for  your  wife  " 

"  What  of  her?"  said  Horace  ;  "  but  for  your  inter- 
ference, I  might  have  married  her  with  her  lady  mother's 
own  consent  ere  this  " 

"No,  Horace,  that  is  impossible." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  know  it." 

"  It  is  to  gratify  your  own  whim  that  you  say  this," 
he  answered,  hastily.  "  It  is  your  crotchet  that  I  should 
marry  Violet  Heartlaw,  tho  penniless  orphan,  rather 
than  the  wealthy,  adopted  daughter  of  Lady  De  L'Olme, 
and  you  will  hear  of  nothing  else.  Violet  Heartlaw ! 
Why,  only  the  other  day  she  was  going  from  house  to 
house  seeking  a  situation  as  a  poor  governess  " 

"  What  of  that  ? "  demanded  the  Witch,  fiercely ; 
"  what  of  that  ?  In  your  feeble  eyes,  which  only  look 
to  the  present,  she  is  to  bo  despised  for  that.  But 
I  see  further ;  I  read  the  bright  page  of  the  future,  and 

there  In  a  word,  Horace,  I  say  to  you  as  I  have  ever 

said,  '  Make  Violet  Heartlaw  your  wife,  and  you  will 
attain  the  summit  of  your  ambition.' " 

"  That  might  have  been  so  once,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  when  she  was  the  supposed  heiress  of  Colonel 
Heartlaw;  but  now  " 

"  It  is  as  true  as  ever.  Circumstances  change,  but 
the  course  of  destiny  is  unchangeable.  Be  advised, 
Horace — be  advised.  The  hours  are  drawing  close ; 
the  w-heel  is  revolving  for  the  last  time.  Y"ou  may  yet 
snatch  a  prize,  but  your  own  wilfulness  will  only  yield 
you  an  utter  blank." 

For  a  moment  the  actor  did  not  reply. 

"  You  tell  me,"  he  said,  at  length,  that  this  fortune, 
left  to  the  heir  of  Baron  Holskampt,  is  lost  to  us  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"  That  litigation  will  be  wasted  upon  it  ?" 
"Utterly." 

"  Aud  you  cannot  even  aid  me  by  tho  papers  of  which 
you  have  become  possessed  ?  " 

"  I  have  aided  you.  For  the  future,  I  shall  best  aid 
you  by  their  destruction." 

"  Then  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  my  becoming 
wealthy  through  that  channel  ?  " 

"  None." 

"One  course  only  remains  to  me,  then?"  said  the 
young  man,  rising.  "Aurelia  De  L'Olme  believes  her- 
self my  wife ;  I  have  run  a  risk  in  the  step  I  have  taken 
to  secure  her,  and  I  cannot  retract.  She  must  still  be 
mine,  and  I  will  use  her  as  a  lever  to  raise  myself  to 
position  and  to  affluence." 

"  You  will  fail,"  said  tho  woman,  solemnly. 

"  And  if  I  do  ?  There  is  then  Violet,  toward  whom 
I  have  already  made  advances." 

"  It  will  be  too  late." 

She  said  no  more. 

One  or  two  remarks  escaped  the  lips  of  Horace  Gre- 
ville, but  he  received  no  replies,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  sullenly  took  his  leave. 

"The  old  Witch!"  he  cried,  as  he  descended  the 
stairs ;  "  she  is  deaf  to  everything  but  her  own  conceit. 
Yet,  by  Jove !  it  was  strange  how  she  should  have  got 
possession  of  those  papers,  and  have  learnt  their  value ; 
it  almost  makes  one  believe  — — " 

He  paused. 


"  At  any  rate,"  ho  said,  "  I  will  havo  one  throw  for 
fortune,  and  will  boldly  confess  my  position  to  Lady 
Do  L'Olme  ;  I  will  swear  that  Aurelia  is  my  wife,  and 
if  this  fails  " 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the  wrap- 
ping  of  the  shawl  around  his  throat  as  he  emerged  into 
the  air. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
"licensed  to  kill." 

At  tho  samo  hour  at  which  tho  interview  just  described 
took  place,  there  was  a  secret  conference  in  the  office  of 
tho  younger  Gratchett. 

Tho  parties  to  it  were  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  and  tho 
Gratchetts,  father  and  son ;  for  tho  importanco  of  tho 
business  under  discussion  was  such,  that  it  had  induced 
tho  latter  personages  to  make  common  cause  over  it, 
for  once,  though  each  had  his  own  private  views  and 
secret  reservations. 

As  they  sat  close  together  in  tho  gloomy  office— the 
light  of  which  barely  revealed  tho  features  of  each  to 
the  other — these  men  conversed  in  low  and  querulous 
tones,  their  voices  seldom  rising  above  a  guttural 
whisper.. 

"  You  know  how  much  is  at  stake"  uaid  Sir  Jasper; 
"  you  are  equally  interested  in  keeping  things  as  they 
are." 

"Not  equally,"  said  young  Gratchett,  "not  equally. 
You  must  do  mo  the  justico  to  say,  that  while  I've  ren- 
dered you  comparatively  safe,  I've  secured  ourselves 
altogther — yes,  altogether." 

"Have  you?"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  his  voico  rising  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  passion ;  "  we  shall  see  about  that. 
There's  one  clement  in  the  calculation  which,  perhaps, 
you've  overlooked ;  that  is,  that  if  anything  happened  to 
me,  I'm  in  a  position  to  give  evidence  against  both  of 
you." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  young  Gratchett,  as  if  it  was  a 
capital  joke  ;  "  you  think  so,  do  you  ?" 
"  I  know  it." 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  old  man;  "Tiv's  too  clever. 
My  boy's  too  clever  to  leave  such  a  loophole  as 
that.  We're  safe  enough ;  you  may  take  your  oath  of 
that." 

Sir  Jasper  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  The  faint 
light  falling  on  their  green  eyes,  gave  them  the  aspect, 
of  beasts  of  prey.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Jasper  smiled 
gravely,  and  they  saw  and  noted  that  fact. 

And  what  they  noted  they  never  forgot — those  wily 
Gratchetts  ;  a  furtive  look,  or  a  stray  word,  found  itself 
registered  in  their  memories  as  surely  as  a  life-and- 
death  confession. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Jaspor,  anxious  to  resume  the 
thread  of  the  dialogue  at  the  point  at  which  it  had 
been  interrupted;  "at  all  events,  you  will  admit  that 
we  have  united  in  playing  a  somewhat  perilous  game. 
As  my  agents,  you  have  received  money  and  exercised 
powers  for  me  " 

"  On  your  instruction,"  said  young  Gratchett. 

"  Yes,  acting  on  my  instructions ;  but  as  representing 
a  state  of  things  which  you  lenew  to  be  fictitious." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  old  Gratchett;  "  we  Iciwiv  nothing 
— we  only  receive  the  instructions  of  our  clients." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Sir  Jasper.  "  Why  do  you  insist 
on  fencing  with  me  at  every  turn,  and  pretending  to 
convince  me  that  your  position  is  a  perfectly  safe  one  ? 
You  know  better — I  know  better;  and  it  would  be 
wiser,  if,  instead  of  this  child's-play,  you  would  join 
with  me  in  trying  to  devise  a  means  of  getting  ourselves 
out  of  the  difficulty." 

Perhaps  they  saw  the  force  of  this  argument.  Cer- 
tainly they  did  not  offer  any  comment  upon  it. 

"  But  may  not  your  informant  be  mistaken  ?"  asked 
old  Gratchett,  ^everting  to  a  previous  point  in  the  con- 
versation.   "  There  are  many  men  of  tho  same  age, 

height,  and  general  appearance  as  " 

Be  it  so,"  interrupted  Sir  Jasper ;  "  but  put  the 
other  side  of  the  case.  Suppose  the  worst — what  then  ? 
I— you — all  of  us  shall  know  how  to  act  if  there  is  no 
danger  ;  but  I  want  us  to  determine  on  how  we  are  to 
proceed  if  my  informant  is  right,  and  if  the  danger  does 
threaten  us  ?" 

"  True,"  said  young  Gratchett,  struck  with  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  this ;  "  and  what  do  you  propose  ?" 

It  was  a  very  peculiar  and  significant  glance  which 
Sir  Jasper  Wylde  fixed,  first  on  the  father  and  then  on 
the  son,  as  the  latter  propounded  this  question. 

They  must  havo  noted  it. 

Yet  the  face  of  the  old  man  remained  rigid,  as  if  cast 
in  metal ;  and  that  of  his  son  might  have  been  the 
carved  ivory  head  upon  his  own  walking-stick. 

"  There  arc  peculiarities  in  the  case,  said  Sir  Jasper 
— his  voico  lowered  to  a  whisper ;  "  in  the  first  place, 
the  man  is — dead." 

"  Dead!"  cried  father  and  son  simultaneously. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Think  of  it. — Out  of  debt,  every  sixpence  you  get 
ahead  is  your  own ;  you  may  look  on  it  with  unalloyed 
sensation  of  right  to  save  it  or  spend  it,  to  turn  it  into 
any  fashion  or  pleasure  it  is  equal  to.  But  in  debt  your 
money  is  not  your  own.  It  belongs  to  him  to  whom  it 
is  due — to  him  who  patiently  toiled  for  it — earned  it. 
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LADY  rDITII  RESCUED  Bt  HOt"niI  ROD  AXD  HIS  FRIENDS  FROM  ROOEK  CROFT. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

BY  MBS.  H.  M.  GOBDON*  SMYTHIES, 

Author  of  "  (Mir  Vary;  or,  Murder  rUl  Out,"  "  The  Girl  v 
Leave  Behind  ut,"  "  Locert  a;ul  Fortune-Hunten,"  ife  ,  Ifc. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIL 

TRIED  FOR  HIS  LIFE. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  who  has  his  qaaml  just; 
And  he  tun  naked,  though  in  triple  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

tumun 

The  snn  rose  with  unclouded  splendour  on  the  morning 


filed  for  Arthur  Bertram's  trial.  The  sky  was  of  the 
deep,  clear,  bright  sapphire,  so  common  in  Italy,  so  rare 
in  England ;  the  granite  of  the  pavement  sparkled  in 
the  rays  of  the  san.  The  flower-girls  hawked  about 
the  cheapest  and  most  common-place  offerings.  These 
London  Floras  were  sunburnt,  and  their  growth  stooped 
and  stunted  by  the  heavy  bnrtheni  they  had  borno  from 
their  cradleW  that  of  life  itself  not  the  lightest  carried 
on  their  broad  shoulder*  ;  but  N.Kure  never  yet  madea 
flower  which  in  it.-:  first  freshiics  i  has  not  some  beauty, 
nor  a  flower-girl  who,  in  her  early  youth,  has  not  a 
charm  for  some  one. 
|  At  a  v«ry  early  hour  the  Central  Criminal  Court  was 
crowded  —thronged  to  excess;  ho  wore  all  the  avenues 
approaching  to  it.  Ore  it,  indeed,  was  the  interest  excited" 
by  this  tri.il  for  WiurUL  Murder— the  Wilful  Murder  of 
a  Peer  of  the  Bealm— the  young,  wealthy,  happy,  hopeful 
Marquis  of  DunsU  nburgh.  The  romance  interwoven  with 
this  story  ot  blood  and  crime,  the  extraordinary  details 
■■■Meted  with  this  deep  tragedy,  which  had  stolen  into 
the  public  piper*,  and  thence  into  every  home  and  heart, 
till -d  all  with  hoxror,  doubt,  and  intense  curiosity  as  to 
the  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  constantly-disputed 
point  of  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty?  which  had  liecome 
almost  a  party-question  throughout  the  empire,  all 
united  to  invert  Arthur  Bertram  I  trial  with  a  harrow- 
ing,  a  thrilling,  a  bewildering  invest,  felt  alike  by  all 
classes,  from  the  noble  lords  and  M.l'.'s,  who  were  ao- 


c.rnm  sl.it-H  with  seats  on  the  bench,  to  the  poor 
hawker:  ot  ginger-be«T  and  lemonade,  the  vendors  of 
nuts,  niiples,  onngs-s,  Ac.,  Ac,  and  the  strolling  Floras 
of  nM  we  havo  spoken.  GnUide  the  Conrt,  the  mob 
form"  I  '  ie  I  nv,  closely-packed  mass  ;  inside,  there 
was  n  .t  ,-in  a/uliMe  spot  unoccnpied.  People,  outside 
and  in.  w.  r,.  I  ,o  high  good-humour.  Ho  bright,  a  day! 
so  inter.-- .'iii  -  p  iri.il  -o  much  sensation!  Oh,  it  was 
hip-h  tolel.iy  i-  ,|l  fue  spectators  j  and  so  it  was  hi 
ancient  Some,  when  the  lions,  Hie  tigers,  and  the 
panthers  woTe  Ie*  loose  nponthe  Christian  martyrs  who 
preferr.  .]  d  .tU.  to    post  .icy. 


Among  the  spectators,  and  vainly  flattering  them- 
selves that  they  were  incog.,  were  ladies  well  known  in 
the  fashionable  world,  and  armed  with  opera-glasses. 
Quietly  dressed  and  closely  veiled,  Lady  Bockalpiue 
and  her  daughter  Lady  Ida  might  have  been  detected 
among  these  lovers  of  a  sensation  drama.  But  it  was  not 
merely  curiosity  that  led  Lady  Bockalpinc  to  that  Court. 
She  was  very  vindictive ;  sho  owed  Arthur  Bertram  a 
bitter  grudge,  not  only  for  winning  Edith's  young  heart, 
but  for  the  part  sho  believed  ho  had  taken  iu  depriving 
her  and  her  family  of  the  alliance  she  had  so  ardently 
coveted — that  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh. 
Lady  Bockalpinc  had  written  to  Mrs.  Croft  when  first 
she  left  the  Lady  Edith  in  her  care,  desiring  her  on  no 
nccount  to  allow  any  information  connected  with  Arthur 
Bertram  and  the  proceedings  against  him  to  be  con- 
vened to  Lady  Edith. 

'  As  far  as  I  can  judge,"  said  her  ladyship  to  Mrs. 
Crofl  (by  letter),  "  Lady  Edith  has  ceased  to  interest 
herself  in  the  fate  of  that  most  guilty  and  unhappy 
wretch.  I  do  not  think  she  knows  or  has  tried  to  ascer- 
tain the  result  of  the  coroner's  inquest.  Sho  is  a  strange 
girl,  and  I  havo  sometimes  thought  that  the  fall  which, 
in  her  childhood,  threatened  to  make  her  a  cripple, 
may  in  somo  way  have  uirected  her  brain.  Let  the  name 
of  the  wretched  prisoner  never  be  mentioned  in  her 
presence;  keep  all  newspapers  carefully  away  from  her; 
and  if  ever  she  should  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  young  ralKan,  tell  her  his  friends  have  got  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  ho  is  enjoying  himself  in  Paris 
or  Brussels,  or  where  you  will;  and  do  not  on  any  ac- 
count give  DOT  any  idea  that  he  is  in  prison,  or  to  bo 
tried  for  hi:s  life.  To  such  romantic  girls  us  Lady 
Edith,  a  culprit  liko  Bertram  becomes  a  hero  and  a 
martyr  ;  and  looking  upon  him  in  that  light,  there  is  no 
excess— no  madness— of  which  rhe  would  not  be  guilty! 
If  she  thinks  him  safe  and  happy,  she  will  soon  forget 
all  ■boot  him,  and,  I  hope,  accept  acertain  young  duke, 
who  saw  her  in  I'aris,  and  who  not  only  admired  her, 
but  ardently  desires  to  be  allied  (by  marrying  my 
daughter)  to  me." 

Mrs.  Croft  had  answered  this  letter  in  the  meanest 
and  most  abject  style,  promising  everything  her  lady- 
ship required  ;  nnd  Lady  Bockalpinc  then  troubled 
herself  no  more  about  the  matter. 

She  was  very  anxious  that  Arthur  Bertram  should  bo 
found  guilty;  mid  if  a  something,  inseparable  from  wo- 
man's nature,  made  her  prefer  that  he  should  not  bo 
hanged,  the  beat  sho  wished  him  was,  that  a  plea  of 
in  inity  should  he  set  up,  and  tint,  he  should  be  con- 
fined as  a  criminal  lunatic  during  Her  Majesty's  plea- 
sure— namely,  tor  t  he  term  of  his  natural  life. 

Lord  Bockalpinc  h  id  taken,  in  secret,  an  intense  in- 
terest m  every  detail  connected  wit  h  Arthur  Bert  rum's 
trial,  and  iit  one  time  be  had  resolved  to  bo  present; 
but  liia  courage  failed  him  when  the  time  came,  and 


when  Lady  Boekalpine  sent  to  propose  that  they  should 
drive  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court  together,  '  My 
Lord'  was  nowhere  to  bo  found!  His  absence  was 
the  result  of  a  long  and  ghastly  conflict  with  his  own 
tormented  spirit. 

He  wanted — nay,  he  burned  to  know  exactly,  what 
passed,  what  transpired,  at  this  trial.  How  could  he 
tell  but  that  the  train  of  circumstances  might  drag 
him  in  some  way  before  the  public,  as  connected  indi- 
rectly with  this  murder  ? 

In  all  webs,  whether  woven  by  the  Fatal  Sisters,  and 
called  the  web  of  life,  or  thoso  delicate  silken  meshes 
that  seem  to  grow  beneath  the  fingers  of  fair  ladies,  a 
touch  will  unravel  what  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
weave.  Conscience  whispered  in  the  terrified,  anxious 
ear  of  Lord  Bockalpinc,  that  at  any  moment  the  web 
he  had  woven  so  carefully  might  be  unravelled,  and  he 
stand  bare,  exposed,  disgraced,  and  defenceless  before 
the  world,  which  had  so  long  been  at  his  feet,  worship- 
ping in  him  the  great  moral  reformer  ;  he  who  had  so 
greatly  improved  the  discipline  of  our  prisons,  esta- 
blished reformatories,  formed  ragged  schools,  and 
realised  wdiat  many  had  lung  deemed  impossible — a 
liberal  conservatism.  Alas  !  alas  !  the  pillory  of  public 
opinion  is  at  all  times  a  terrible  one  !  What  must  it 
be,  then,  to  him  who,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  has 
occupied  a  shrine  placed  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
popular  esteem,  and  been  worshipped  as  an  idol  ? 

No  wonder  Lord  Itockalpinc,  when  the  awful  time 
drew  near,  shrank  from  the  dangers  which,  to  his  ex- 
cited fancy  and  deeply-wounded  conscience,  seemed 
almost  like  his  own  trial  for  Wilful  Murder— atrial 
which  ho  had  evaded  and  averted  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  but  which  he  had  gone  through  more  than  a 
thousand  times  by  day  and  by  night  in  his  midnight 
vision,  on  his  feverish  couch  ;  that  couch,  with  its  velvet 
hangings,  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and  its  gilded 
griffins  rampant  forming  tho  supporters.  Yes,  he  had 
gone  through  that  trial  while  the  busy  world  slept.  He 
had  seen  Hie  Court— tho  Judge — Hie  Counsel  for  the 
Crown— the  Jury  of  his  Peers.  He  h:id  heard  tho 
verdict,  Guilty!  He  had  heard  tho  Sentence,  and 
sank  back  insensible  nt  tho  long-deferred  doom  !  And 
even  in  hia  grand  office  at  Whitehall,  with  the  noon-day 
sun  shining  brightly  on  his  dospatch-hoxes,  his  official 
grandeur,  and  his  mysterious-looking  private  secretary, 
he  had  gone  through  every  harrowing  detail  of  tho  trial, 
which,  ever  sinco  tho  fatal  day,  when  "  the  deed  that 
damns  eternally  was  done,"  ho,  ingenious  in  sell-torture, 
had  acted  over  and  over  again  to  himself,  at  the 
crowded  levee  and  the  Court-ball,  n:i  by  the  lonely  sca- 
be.il  haunts  of  Rookalpine,  or  in  the  green  solitudes  of 
Armstrong  Park,  or  wandering  alone  by  moonlight 
amid  the  mine  of  Borne,  or  gliding  like  a  ghost  amid 
the  forests  of  Hadon-Baden,  while  Lady  Rookalpiiic, 
armed  with  a  card  and  a  pin,  was  seated  at  tho  tables 
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in  llio  misnamed  "  conversation  s:i!oon,"  since  a  deadly 
Bileaoe,  the  silence  of  impending  doom,  prevails  (.here. 

Guilty  and  miserable  wretch  that  ho  was !  Ho  had  no 
sooner  started  by  express  for  a  place  at  a  considerable 
distatico  from  the  scene  of  the  trial,  than  ho  repented 
having  left  London,  and  conjured  up  a  thousand  terrors 
and  "  chimeras  diro."  Among;  others,  he  was  haunted 
by  tho  thought,  that  his  absence  from  tho  trial  of  the 
supposed  murderer  of  his  noble  friend  and  nearest 
neighbour,  tho  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh,  would  excito 
suspicion,  appear  strange  and  unnatural,  and  lead  to 
thoso  remarks  and  surmises  which  ho  so  dreaded. 

However,  it  was  too  late.  11c  could  not  return  in 
timo  for  tho  trial,  had  ho  wished  it.  When  tho  pre- 
liminary formula  was  being  gone  through,  the  Fratri- 
cide was  hurriedly  slipping  out  of  tho  express  at 
M  ,  his  hat  drawn  down,  and  his  coat  collar 
pulled  up ;  bent  only  ou  escaping  unnoticed,  and  on 
biding  himself  amoug  tho  wild  Hinty  rocks,  and  wish- 
in;,'  that  tho  petrifying  waters  by  which  ho  roamed 
could  extend  their  power  to  him,  and  turn  to  stone  tho 
wildly-beating  heart,  where  Terror  and  llcmorso  liad 
held  their  empire  for  fivc-and-twenty  years. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIH. 

THE    IIUilAN   FACE  DIVINE. 

For  who,  to  dull  fovgctfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  auxioas  being  e  er  resigned— 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  tho  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  p 

Geat. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  any  human  being  tried  for 
Wilful  Murder.  The  basest  ruffianj  whose  oft-repeated 
deeds  of  blood  and  crime  are  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  for  whom,  in  vulgar  parlance,  "  hanging  is  too 
good,"  yet  excites  a  thrilling  interest  in  all  who  think 
seriously  what  life  and  death  really  are,  when  awaiting 
the  verdict  that  may  doom  him  to  a  sudden  and  violent 
death. 

But  if  the  vilest  culprit  ever  tried  for  Wilful  Murder 
does,  in  spito  of  his  low  brow,  his  brutal  mouth,  his 
small,  porcine  eyes,  and  his  bull  neck,  yot  inspire  a  sort 
of  interest,  what  must  havo  been  felt  for  Arthur  Ber- 
tram, when  he  was  led  into  Court  by  two  policemen,  and 
placed  at  tho  dock  ?  And  what  must  those  who  had 
ever  known  Arthur  Bertram  have  felt,  when  tho  sun 
shone  lull  on  his  palo  brow,  his  hollow  eyes,  his  thin 
cheek,  and  his  figure  wasted  by  confinement,  distress, 
and  anxiety  about  Edith  and  the  result  of  this  trial  ? 

Directly  Arthur  Bertram  appeared,  all  evil  impres- 
sions about  him  vanished.  They  had  been  excited  by 
the  savage  portraits,  which  had  been  sold  by  tens  of 
thousands,  heading  the  most  absurd  and  impossible  life 
and  adventures  of  one  whom  the  street  authors  desig- 
nated as  Bertram,  the  Bold  Bastard,"  thus  calling  in 
"  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid"  to  the  embellishment  of 
their  broad-sheets. 

There  was  a  sublime  expression  of  hope,  faith,  resig- 
nation, upon  Arthur  Bertram's  pale,  noble,  and  earnest 
face.  The  thick  clusters  of  closely-curling  dark-brown 
hair  waved  above  a  marblo  brow  of  power  and  intelli- 
gence. In  his  large,  decp-sot  eyes  there  wao  a  bright" 
calm  and  a  gentle  daring.  A  palo  rose  tint  on  his  thin 
cheeks  deepened  into  a  crimson  flush,  as  the  buzz  of 
surprise  and  approbation  at  his  appearance  went  through 
the  Court.  And  some  were  'touched  to  the  heart,  and 
some  women  even  wept,  to  sec  how  wasted  was  the  tall 
form,  how  thin  and  semi-transparent  the  hand  ho  passed 
across  his  brow,  how  graceful  in  its  dignified  humility 
his  bow  to  the  judge  and  jury,  and  how  sweetly  sad  the 
smilo  with  which  ho  recognised  Mr.  St.  Orinond,  and 
several  others  of  his  friends  and  witnesses. 

Among  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  and  certainly  tho 
most  conspicuous,  was  Roger  Crol't,  in  his  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  green  beaver,  and  his  green  velvet  sacquc 
(or  very  loose  paletot),  with  gilt  buttons;  the  hideous 
coat,  in  short,  which  a  servile  tailor  had  named  the 
"  Croft,"  after  him. 

Lord  Hautevillo,  with  his  bleared  eye,  his  palo,  and 
yet  bloated  face,  was  by  Roger  Croft's  side ;  and  the 
two  were  actually  bettiug — and  that  very  heavily — on 
the  trial. 

Marion,  Lady  ITauteville,  gorgeously  dressed,  and 
looking  very  handsome,  had  been  driven  to  the  spot  by 
Roger  Croft,  whose  showy  equipage  had  attracted  as 
much  notice  as  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  might 
have  done. 

In  spite  of  an  assumed  air  of  independence  and  swag- 
ger, and  in  spite  of  a  borrowed  ljloom,  there  wa3  a 
ghastly  hue  spread  over  Roger  Crofc's  vulgar  face ;  and 
all  the  bluster  of  liis  manner  could  not  conceal  the 
aspen-like  tremor  that  shook  his  frame. 

Roger  Croft  was  no  voluntary  witness  at  that  dread 
trial.  Ho  had  suffered  enough  at  the  inquest  on  tho 
young  Marquis  to  mike  him  dread  and  shun  all  public 
examinations  and  investigations ;  but  ho  had  been 
subpoenaed,  and,  much  as  he  dreaded  to  bo  present,  he 
yet  dared  not  to  absent  himself. 

Lord  Hauteville,  looking  very  pale  and  bloated,  dressed 
in  a  slovenly  style,  unshorn,  his  hair  dull  and  matted, 
aud  iu  his  eyo  the  dulness,  and  in  his  whole  person  the 
neglect,  that  cliaracterises  tho  drunkard,  had  yet  roused 
himself — or  rather,  caused  himself  to  bo  aroused — from 
the  heavy  sleep  of  intemperance,  in  order  that  he,  too, 
?  ihriit  be  present  at  a  trial  <  u  which  he  had  some  heavy 


bets,  and  in  which  his  low  associates  took  a  lively  inte- 
rest, as  such  men  always  do  iu  cases  of  murder,  or  any 
other  capital  offence. 

After  Arlhur  Bertram  had  made  his  appcaranco  and 
been  placed  in  the  dock,  where,  ou  account  of  recent 
illness,  ho  was  accommodated  with  a  seat,  a  change 
camo  over  the  expression  of  every  face,  from  the  pale, 
clear,  earnest  countenance  of  tho  Judge  on  tho  bench  to 
the  twelve  thoughtful, 'anxious  visages  in  the  jury-box; 
and  even  tho  rather  bullying  expression  of  the  Counsel 
i\  ft  the  Crown  and  his  junior,  of  tho  barristers  present  out 
of  curiosity,  and  tho  spectators  who  had  assembled  as  if 
to  witness  a  play — all  found  a  "  change  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  their  dream."  when,  for  tho  first  time,  all  their 
conceptions  of  the  notorious  ruffian,  tho  savage  mur- 
derer, Bebtram,  the  Bold  Bastard,  were  put  to  flight 
by  tho  appearance  in  the  dock  of  tho  beau  ideal  of  an 
English  gentleman,  whoso  countcnaueo  expressed  at 
once  nobility  of  soul,  cultivation  of  mind,  goodness  of 
heart,  refined,  softened,  spiritualised,  as  it  were,  by  the 
confinement,  tho  anxiety,  the  mental  and  bodily  suffer- 
ings which  had  sharpened  tho  firm  and  flowing  outline, 
and  hollowed  tho  young  cheek,  traced  a  deep  violet 
shadow  round  those  dark  eyes  so  full  of  light,  and 
changed  the  sunny-brown  and  glowing  roso  tints  of 
youth  and  health,  for  tho  pale  primrose  that  is  tho  very 
livery  of  pain.  As  a  stream  of  sunshine  camo  in  and  sot- 
tied  like  a  halo  round  that  uoblo  head,  and  lighted  up 
that  massive  marblo  brow  and  those  deep-set  eyes,  the 
Judge's  countcnanco  relaxed  into  a  smilo,  the  Jury 
breathed  more  freely — for  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be 
compelled  by  conscience  to  find  a  fellow  creature  Guilty 
— and  cacli  Juryman  had  decided  in  his  own  heart  that 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock  had  never  committed  WlLruL 
Murder. 

Even  the  Counsel  for  tho  Crown  was  a  littlo  taken 
aback  as  ho  glanced  smilingly  at  the  dock.  The  face 
and  form  that  met  his  view  were  in  no  respect  such  as 
he  had  expected  to  sec  ;  for  in  his  close  and  life-long 
study  of  the  wicked,  he  had  never  once  met  with  the 
face  of  Virtue  coupled  with  the  heart  of  Ruffianism. 
When  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  in  a  loud,  official  voice,  said, 
after  he  had  read  over  the  charge  against  tho  accused — 
"Arthur  Bertram,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  what  say  you 
— Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ?" 

The  siloaco  that  ensued  was  so  unbroken  and  the 
excitement  so  intense,  that  the  buzz  and  hum  of  a  fly  in 
one  of  tho  court  windows  was  distinctly  heard;  and 
when  Arthur  Bertram  started  to  his  feet,  his  fine  faco 
first  crimson  and  then  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  first  flaming 
like  those  of  an  angel  in  wrath,  and  then  slowly  suffused 
with  tears,  and  placing  his  thin  hand  on  his  breast,  in 
a  loud,  clear  voice,  said — 

"  Not  Guilty,  so  help  me  Heaven !  Not  Guilty,  I 
swear  it,  in  the  name  of  Him,  the  Sinless  One,  who  died 
for  sin !" 

A  murmur  of  approbation,  which  was  at  onco  sup- 
pressed, went  through  that  vast  assembly  ;  a  faint  tinge 
of  colour  dawned  in  tho  pale  face  of  tho  Judge ;  the 
Jury  exchanged  glances  that  seemed  to  say,  "  We  be- 
lieve you,  prisoner  at  tho  bar ; "  and  tho  Counsel  for  the 
prosecution  (alias  the  Crown)  said,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
to  his  junior,  "  So  said  Palmer,  the  Poisoner — a  fine 
man,  a  clever  man,  a  pleasant  man,  too — and  wo 
hanged  him!  We  know  that  'a  man  can  smile,  and 
smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.'  " 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  junior.  "  Tho  devil  can  assume 
the  form  of  an  angel  of  light." 

After  the  attempt  at  applause  had  been  suppressed, 
the  business  of  tho  trial  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  who  seemed  to  take  as 
vivid  and  as  personal  an  interest  in  proving  Arthur 
Bertram  guilty  as  if  the  victim  had  been  his  own  son, 
commenced  an  eloquent  and  closely-argued  statement, 
so  well  linked  together  by  the  strongest  chain  of  cicura- 
stantial  evidence — so  clearly  keeping  ever  before  tho 
minds  of  the  Judge  and  Jury  the  motive  of  the  prison- 
er's crime,  that  again  tho  brow  of  the  Judge  was  corru- 
gated, and  his  cheek  pale. 

The  Jury  now  began  to  look  anxious  and  stern,  like 
men  who  felt  they  would  bo  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
duty  to  feeling,  or  feeling  to  duty  ;  and  the  tiers  above 
tiers  of  human  faces,  wdiich  had  worn  tho  rosy  fane  of 
hope,  were  now  livid  with  intense  anxiety  and  deadly 
fear  that  tho  noble  aud  intellectual  being  before  them, 
in  whose  guilt  they  could  not  believe,  would  yet,  by  the 
force  of  resistless  Destiny,  and  the  aetuto  arguments 
and  overpowering  eloquence  of  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown,  bo  sent,  in  tho  flower  of  his  life,  out  of  this 
fair  world,  and  leave  a  blighted  name  behind  him! 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

The  passionate  heart  of  man  entered  tho  breast  of  the  wild, 

dreaming  boy, 
.Vnd  ho  became— what  to  tho  lasi,  ho  must  he— her  adorer. 

Lady  op  Lxoss. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Crown  was  a  man  of  great  physical 
and  mental  energy.  He  was  what  Roger  called  an  "  old 
hand,"  and  "  a  cunning  old  hie."  Habit  had  hardened 
his  heart,  ne  felt  no  pity,  no  .compunction ;  to  get  a 
verdict,  was  his  great  object. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  he  wanted  Bertram  hanged, 
as  that  he  could  not  endure  to  be  defeated  or  outdone. 
Still,  even  he  felt  tho  necessity  of  sirmilatiuu-  something 


like  pity  for  the  young  life  ho  was  working  so  hard  to 

cut  short. 

"  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  tho  Jury,"  he  said, 
"in  tho  wholo  of  my  long  professional  experience,  I 
have  never  felt  the  pain  I  feel  at  this  moment.  I  per« 
ceivc  tho  impression  made  upon  you  by  the  appearance 
of  the  prisoner ;  nay,  more — I  myself,  with  all  the  warm 
impulses  and  strong  emotions  wdiich  agitate  your  breasts 
at  work  within  my  own,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  the  task 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  perform  had  devolved  upon 
another ;  for  never  since  I  first  practised  at  this  bar,  my 
Lord,  aud  gentlemen  of  tho  J  ury,  never  have  my  con- 
victions and  my  feelings  been  more  terribly  antagonistic. 
J  t  is  a  frightful  thing — and  in  tho  pale  and  anxious  faces 
of  all  present  I  see  my  own  impressions  confirmed — it  is 
a  frightful  tiling  to  connect  the  idea  of  a  bloody, 
treacherous,  and  most  remorseless*  murder,  and  tho 
awful  punishment  that  awaits  on  such  a  crime,  with  a 
young  man  of  the  bearing,  the  education,  tho  position, 
the  intellectual  and  classical  advantages,  and  I  will  add 
(at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  a  weakness),  the  singu- 
larly interesting  appearance  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
It  is  a  frightful  thing  tofeel  and  to  know  that  ouc  holds 
hi  one's  own  hand  the  clue  of  that  dark  labyrinth  of 
crime,  and  to  feel,  too,  that  after  tracking  him  through 
all  the  fwistings,  turnings,  and  twinings  iu  the  maze  of 
Polly  and  Guilt  into  which  he  has  suffered  Passion  to 
lead  him,  one  is  obliged,  in  common  justice  to  his  noblo 
victim,  in  common  justice  to  thaj;  noble  victim's  friends 
and  relations,  aud  in  common  justice,  my  Lord,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  to  the  great  family  of  Man,  to 
hunt  down  this  blood-stained  criminal  of  the  white 
hands  and  the  Hack  heart,  of  the  cultivated  mind,  but  of 
tho  ruthless  and  savago  breast,  till,  the  black  labyrinth 
completely  threaded,  we  find  him  at  the  foot  of  tho 
.gibbet  itself!" 

Hero  a  murmur  of  horror  and  deprecation  ran 
through  the  crowd,  and  Mr.  Charles  St.  Ormond,  in 
wig  aud  gown,  acting  as  one  of  the  Counsels  for  the 
Defence,  sarcastically  reminded  his  learned  brother  tho 
Counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  ho  was  beggiug  the  ques- 
tion, and  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  great,  just, 
and  merciful  law  of  the  laud,  which  considers  every 
man  innocent,  until  he  has  been  proved  guilty. 

"  My  learned  and  eloquent  brother,  said  Mr.  St. 
Ormond,  "ff  has  actually  brought  the  accused  to  tho 

affold  for  execution  boforo  he  has  been  convicted,  and 
has  convicted  him  before  ho  has  been  tried.  I  must, 
therefore,  beg  your  lordship  to  call  my  learned  brother 
to  order  ;  for  it  is  as  much  an  act  of  justice  to  the  '  great 
family  of  Man'  to  justify  innocence  falsely  accused,  as 
to  convict  and  punish  remorseless  crime." 

"  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  tho  Jury,"  said  tho 
Counsel  for  the  Crown,  "  it  is  my  turn  to  call  the 
Counsel  for  tho  Defence  to  order.  My  learned  brother 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  arguing  the  great  question 
of  Guilty,  ok  Not  Guilty?  when  I  sit  dowu.  I  will 
now  simply  stato  tho  circumstances  of  thi3  sad,  and,  I 
may  say,  horrible  case.  The  prisoner  at  tho  bar,  my 
Lord,  aud  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  is  a  young  man  who, 
like  Eugene  Aram  and  some  othei  scholars  in  England 
and  across  the  Atlantic,  has  not  found  in  Learning  aud 
Science  a  refuge  from  Passion.  I  do  not  wish  iu  tho 
slightest  degree  to  prejudice  your  calm,  enlightened, 
and  just  minds,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  agiunst  tho 
accused,  when  I  say,  that  his  birth  is  of  that  kind  which 
has  been  supposed  to  transmit,  with  its  other  disad- 
vantages and  inabilities,  a  certain  lawlessness,  sadly  in 
keeping  with  the  position  of  one  who  comes  into  this 
cold  world  with  a  brand  upon  his  brow,  to  mark  him  as 
an  outcast  of  society." 

Here  Arthur  Bertram  started  to  his  feet,  his  fine  faco 
crimsoned  with  shame  and  anger,  his  thin  hands  ex- 
tended in  deprecation.  He  seemed  about  j;o  speak,  but 
meeting  the  calm  eye  of  Mr.  St.  Ormond,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  Bo  patient,  and  bide  your  time,"  he  pressed 
those  hands  tightly,  first  on  his  breast,  aud  then  on  his 
burning  forehead,  and  sank  back,  white  and  trembling, 
in  his  chair. 

"  The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  my  Lord,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,"  resumed  tho  Counsel  for  the  Crown, 
"is  the  unhappy  offspring  of  man's  sin  and  woman's 

shame." 

Here  Arthur  Bertram's  head. sank  on  his  breast, 
while  his  hands  closed  and  unclosed  convulsively ; 
and  Mr.  St.  Ormond  again  called  his  learned  brother  to 

order. 

"  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  almost 
screamed  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown, "  I  submit  it  to 
you  whether  I  am  out  of  order  in  making  a  statement 
which,  however  much  I  may  regret  to  be  obliged  to  make 
it,  is  yet  essential  to  the  full  understanding  of  this  case  ? 
The  prisoner  at  tho  bar  is  the  son  of  a  lovely  and  ill- 
starred  lady,  Miss  Clarissa  Croft,  daughter  of  Sir.  Croft, 
attorncy-at-law,  and  agent  of  the  lato  and  of  the  present 
Right  Honourable  Earl  of  Rockalpine.  An  impenetrable 
mystery  surrounds  this  unhappy  liaison;  and  the  name 
of  the  prisoner's  father  has,  though  frequently  wliis- 
pered  over  tea-tables,  never  been  clearly  pronounced  or 
positively  ascertained.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Croft, 
the  prisoner's  grandfather — a  very  worthy  man,  and  who 
would  have  been  subpoenaed  hero  to-day  as  a  witness, 
but  that  ho  has  most  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  can 
nowhere  be  found — adopted,  educated,  and  supported 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  legiti- 
mate child.  Having  contracted  a  second  marriage,  and 
his  daughter,  the  ill-fated  Clarissa  Croft,  mother  of  tho 
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prisoner,  having  di;d  in  a  madhouse — jnr.rk  that,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury — having  died  in  a  madhouse"  (here 
there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  Court) — "  the  prisoner  was 
l>ronght  np  with  Mr.  Croft's  young  family  by  his  second 
■wife.  A  story  of  a  private  marriage  of  Clarissa  Croft's 
with  a  Mr.  Bertram  was,  I  fear  I  must  say  it,  invented  by 
old  Croft,  to  shield  his  daughter's  memory,  and  to  give 
some  respectability  to  his  grandson's  position;  and  as 
the  grandfather — as  grandfathers  often  do — dcated  far 
more  blindly  on  his  grandchild  than  on  his  children, 
nothing  was  thought  too  good  for  the  young  'Bertram,' 
as  it  was  agreed  to  call  him.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  Eton,  and  thence,  at  the  usual  time,  to  Oxford. 
At  both  Eton  and  Oxford  he  was  intimate  with  the 
young,  noble,  amiable,  and  generous  Lord  Pontecraft 
(since  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh),  the  beau-ideal  of 
an  English  nobleman;  a  being  in  the  first  warm  flush 
and  sunny  prime  of  youth,  uniting  in  his  own  most 
noble  parson  the  chivalry  of  a  Xorman  knight,  and  the 
virtues  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  This  young  noble- 
man, both  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  took  the  young  Pariah 
by  tie  hand,  fought  his  battles,  and  secured  for  him  a 
footing  which  nothing  but  such  generous  patronage 
could  have  secured,  in  snch  an  exclusive  society,  to  the 
illegitimate  grandson  of  an  attorney.  It  was  a  noble,  a 
sublime  friendship,  on  the  part  of  the  young  Marquis ; 
and  I  must,  I  will  hope,  that  until  Love,  with  his  prime 
minister  Jealousy,  broke  up  this  friendship — as  Love 
always  do*3,  when  two  friends  carry  their  sympathy  so 
far  as  to  adore  and  covet  the  same  '  inexeprcs^ive  she' 
— I  will  hope  and  believe  that,  before  that  master-spirit 
came,  the  prisoner  was  grateful,  was  attached  to  the 
most  noble  deceased. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  harrow  np  your  feelings,  gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  nor  yet  to  wound  the  pride  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  patrician  family,  the  head  of  which  boasts  a 
name  Religion  loves,  and  Morality  reveres — I  mean  the 
honoured  name  of  the  great  moral  reformer,  the  Earl 
of  Bockalpine" — (gTeat  applause  in  the  Court) — "I  do 
not  wish  to  wound  the  feelings  of  that  nobleman  and  his 
family — God  forbid ! — but  in  the  careful  unravelling  of 
this  web  of  crime  I  am  obliged  to  reveal  the  fact,  that  a 
daughter  of  that  noble  house  had  been  placed  in  her 
sickly  infancy  &3  a  boarder  at  Mrs.  Croft's,  and  had 
grown  up  from  that  sickly,  and,  indeed,  crippled  infancy, 
among  the  Croft  children,  and  the  rock3  and  moors  cf 
Rockolpine,  and  had  expanded  into  health,  bloom,  and 
1ft 

"  Domesticated  with  the  Croft  children,  she  wa3  also 
domesticated  with  Arthur  Bertram,  and  a  strong  at- 
tachment between  these  young  people  was  the  result  of 
this  unfortunate  intimacy.  On  the  young  lady's  ride  it 
ler  and  true  affection ;  in  the  passionate 
ia  he  irt  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — it 
wild,  jealous,  adoring,  exacting  Love ! 
L.ord,  and  gentleman  of  the  Jury,  that 
:ho  bar  is,  what  in  some  countries  is 

leaf,  wild,  absorbing,  of  Abelara  for 
e  Melnotte  for  Pauline.  The  prisoner 
soatent  himself  with  the  young  girl's 
rly  affection,  althonirh  Ton  may  as  well 
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Friendship.    Still  ho  tried  to  be  consent,  until  a 

came  noon  the  scene :  that  rival  was  hi-!  old  col- 

iron  and  protector  at  Eton — the 

5us  Marquis  of  Dun-tanburgh. 

le  young  lady  approved  of  and 

ivonr.  Here,  too, 
idless  wealth,  ap- 
usc.  No  wonder 
ho  lady's  eyen  ;  no 
of  lago,  and  fhe 
ut  of  the  adoring 
nvea — 'tis  youth  s 
Love  and  jealousy 
must  have  turned 
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a  case  of  need ;  that  ho  left  the  young  Marqula  ] 


of  Dunstanburgh  in  high  health,  buoyant  spirits,  and 
full  confidence  that  the  lady  of  his  love  returned  his 
affection ;  and  that  when,  at  the  end  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  he,  Mr.  Roger  Croft,  returned  to  the  spot,  he 
found  Lord  Dunstanburgh  lying  on  his  face  in  a  sort  of 
fissure  between  the  flat  rocks — the  back  of  his  head 
battered  in,  smashed,  pounded,  as  it  were — a  pool  of 
blood  surrouuding  the  face  and  head  of  the  deceased, 
a  loaded  bludgeon,  covered  with  blood  and  hair,  lying 
on  aflat  at  a  little  distance,  and  no  one  near  save  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

"  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  know  you 
must  feel  with  me,  that  if  ever  a  murderer  was  fairly 
and  justly  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  must  be  that  man.  How  seldom  is 
it  that  the  blackest  crimes  are  not  done  in  the  dark,  or 
in  those  lone  and  secret  places  where  no  eye  can  see  the 
deadly  blow  given,  no  ear  detect  the  curse  of  the  mur- 
derer, the  cry  for  help  of  tho  attacked,  the  dying  groan 
of  tho  murdered.  For  one  murderer  convicted  on  the 
oath  of  an  eye-witness,  thousands  have  been  proved 
guilty  on  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  Crime,  defiant 
and  fearless,  still  stalks  abroad  at  noon-day,  infesting 
our  streets,  blanching  the  cheeks  of  our  women  and 
children  with  terror,  and  firing  the  hearts  of  manhood 
with  the  thirst  for  vengeance ;  but  if  wo  are  a  crime- 
ridden  people  now,  what  should  we  be  if  Murder — Mur- 
der, that  loves  night,  darkness,  secrecy,  and  lonely  places, 
and  seldom  shows  his  horrent  head  and  blood-stained 
hand  in  the  light  of  day  or  the  open  haunts  of  man — what 
should  wo  be,  I  say,  if  all  who  have  not  been  seen  to  do 
the  bloody  deed  are  to  be  let  loose  upon  society,  and 
circumstantial  evidence,  however  convincing  and  ii-re- 
sistible,  is  driven  from  our  Courts  ?  I  Imow  that  the 
unhappy  young  lady,  whose  name  has  been  mixed  up 
with  this  tale  of  blood  and  crime,  and  whose  reason,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared,  has  been  impaired  by  the  horrors 
she  has  witnessed,  is  said  to  have  deposed  that,  on  her 
way  to  prevent  the  duel  of  which  she  had  overheard 
some  inklings,  sho  met  with  two  gipsy-lads,  crab-hunt- 
ing among  the  rocks,  who  told  her  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed a  bloody  murder,  and  warned  her  not  to  go  to 
the  Flats.  This  was  solemnly  deposed  to  by  the  Lady 
Edith  Lorraine  at  tho  inquest  on  the  lato  Marquis's 
body ;  but  as  the  unfortunate  young  lady's  manner  was 
very  wild  and  excited,  and  all  search  for  the  gipsy-lads 
had  proved  vain,  it  was  supposed  that  they  existed  only 
in  the  excited  fancy  of  the  hapless  lady,  and  tho  coroner's 
inquest  very  wisely  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  Wilful 
Murder  against  the  prisoner  at  tho  bar. 

"  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  added  tho 
Counsel  for  the  Crown,  "  if  no  one  can  think  without 
emotion  of  a  young  man  so  gifted  in  mind,  so  polished 
in  manners,  bo  winning  in  appearance  as  Arthur 
Bertram,  the  prisoner  at  tho  bar,  suddenly  sent  out  of 
this  fair  world,  and  launched  upon  that  dark  ocean, 
without,  as  his  deeds  lead  us  to  fear,  tho  pole-star  ol 
Faith  to  guide  his  soul  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  could 
any  present  think  with  indifference  of  the  sudden  and 
bloody  close  of  the  virtuous,  blameless,  and  Christian 
life  of  the  young  and  most  noblo  Marquis  of  Dunstan- 
rgh  ?  How  fair  for  him  was  the  world  from  which 
the  treacherous  blow  of  tho  assassin  severed  him! — 
tint  assassin  bound  to  him  by  all  tho  tics  of  gratitude — 
if  gratitude  could  dwell  in  the  breast  of  treachery, 
jealousy,  and  ruffianism.  Love — first  love,  happy  love — 
warmed  that  noble  heart,  now  cold  in  death.  Open  as 
tho  day  to  melting  Charily  was  that  hand  now  stiff  for 
ever !  If  you  have  tear*,  let  them  flow  for  a  legitimate 
object;— a  most  noblo  victim ;  mako  not  a  hero  of  an 
assassin,  when  a  great  and  good  man  has  been  cut  oil 
by  that  as-a.'rin's  treacherous  and  dastardly  blow— the 
blow  all  Englishmen  loathe  and  despiso — tho  blow  of 
one  who  feared  to  meet  his  viotini  face  to  face,  but 
stole  behind  him,  and  killed  his  unguarded,  unsuspect- 
ing benefactor,  a3  '  butcher  felleth  ox.' 

"  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  will  presently 
call  tho  witnesses  for  the  Prosecution,  and  my  learned 
brother,  Serjeant  Darkbide,  will  examine  thom.  When 
you  have  heard  the  evidence,  no  doubt  will  remain  on 
your  enlightened,  manly,  and  upright  mind*,  gentlemen 
of  tho  Jury;  and  to  you  I  now  leave  a  cause,  which  is 
tho  causo  of  every  Englishman,  ■whether  ho  dwell  in 
castle  or  cottage,  hall  or  hovel !  May  God  enlighten 
your  minds  to  see  tho  truth,  and  strengthen  your  hearts 
and  hands  to  do  what  is  just;  bo  that  your  verdict 
may  bo  received  with  tho  applatuo  of  all  just  and  honest 
men,  not  merely  thronghout  tho  length  and  breadth  of 
tho  lnnd,  but  wherever  among  all  tho  nations  of  the 
world  this  ghastly  and  most  bloody  murder  has  been 
discussed,  witli  white  lips  and  burning  hearts!" 

Tho  Counsel  for  tho  Crown  sank  exhausted  on  his 
scat,  and  Serjeant  Darkside,  Q.C.,  procoeded  to  the  cx- 
ami nation  of  tho  witnesses  for  tho  Prosecution. 

Wliil-!  t mo  wihic  eg  woro  called,  and  during  the 
bustlo  that  always  attends  their  appearance  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, a  murmur  ran  through  tho  Court  that  the 
Lady  Edith  Lorraine  had  arrived,  resolved  to  give  her 
evidence.  This  was,  in  fact,  tho  case;  but  how  it  got 
wind  no  one  know. 

Yeti  the  devoted  gir1?  thickly  veiled  and  closely 
shrouded,  was  there,  having  travelled  all  night  to  be 
present;  and  having  tho  very  evening  before,  while 
(Madonna  in  the  wood*  of  Rockllpine,  been  suddenly 
accosted  by  her  detested  adorer,  Roger  Croft,  who,  fear- 
in"  she  might  appear  nt  the  trial,  as  cho  had  done  at  the 
|  lettj  was  there  frith  a  carriago  ready  to  carry  her 


to  a  placo  of  confinement;  and  thus,  having  com- 
promised her  fair  fame,  he  hoped  to  compel  her  to 
accept  his  base  hand.  Luckily,  Edith  had  concocted 
her  plans,  and  confided  them  to  Hough  Rob  and  his 
party. 

They,  fearing  some  foul  play— for  Roger  was  better 
known  than  ho  was  aware  of— were  on  the  watch, 
masked  like  highwaymen;  and  when  they  hoard  tho 
Lady  Edith's  shrieks,  they  rushed  forth,  carried  her 
oil'  iu  safety  to  the  very  carriage  her  odious  lover  had 
procured  for  Ids  own  objects,  and  drove  her  at  once  to  tho 
station,  securing  him  until  she  was  off  by  tho  express, 
when  they  released  him,  and  let  him  do  what  he  choso 
with  his  vile  self. 

_  Although  tho  announcement  of  the  Lady  Edith's  ar- 
rival had  passed  like  electricity  through  the  crowd,  no 
one  had  as  yet  seeii  her,  nor  did  she  appear  in  Court 
till  the  witnesses  for  the  Defenco  were  called.  But  first 
came  those  for  the  Prosecution,  of  whom  more  in  our 
next. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


HALF-HOTJES  "WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  OIL-SPRINGS  OF  CANADA. 

TnE  oil  (says  the  writer)  was  gathered  and  sold  in 
small  quantities  for  some  years,"  but  it  was  not  until 
September,  183!),  that  Colonel  Drake,  of  Titusville, 
while  searching  for  a  salt-spring,  struck  the'  first  vein 
by  boring  at  a  depth  of  70  feet.  Since  that  timo 
numerous  wells  have  been  sunk  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  Titusville  has  become  the  centre  of  a  busy  mining 
district.  Many  remarkable  stories  are  told  of  the  re- 
ward of  continual  perseverance  on  the  part  of  men  who 
hare  commenced  the  work  of  boring  for  the  oil,  which 
lias  been  found  at  depths  varying  train  70  to  500  feet. 
One  well,  called  the  "Empire  well,"  will  yield  more 
than  7,000  gallons  per  day.  More  than  five  million, 
gallons  have  been  raised  and  sold.  The  surface  of  tho 
river  is  covered  with  that  large  portion  which  runs  to 
waste.  One  poor  man,  rewarded  for  his  labours  with  a 
"  flow"  of  100  gallons  per  minute,  saw  his  wealth  run 
away  under  his  eyes,  for  he  could  not  gather  it.  "  The 
whole  district  is  odorous  with  oil,"  says  a  journal  of  tho 
locality;  "the  soil  is  made  viscid  by  it.  A  piece  of  earth 
adheres  to  your  boot,  and  you  become  at  once  odori- 
ferous and  offensive.  Oil  is  everywhere  ;  one  tastes  it 
in  the  beer,  and  even  whiskey  fails  to  put  it  out.  Tho 
flavour  is  detected  iu  tho  bread ;  you  eat  bacon,  but  you 
taste  oil.  You  smell  it  and  taste  it  in  tho  air,  and  hold 
your  nose  to  lessen  its  ungracious  influenco  upon  tho 
olfactories.  You  go  to  bed,  but  tho  sheets  are  oily; 
you  open  a  door,  and  your  hand,  which  has  touched  the 
handle,  has  caught  the  contagion ;  you  proceed  to  wash, 
and  find  a  film  upon  the  water;  aud  as  you  wipe  your 
(ace,  the  skin  is  imbued  with  an  oleaginous  deposit  from 
tho  towel.  Oildom  asserts  its  sway,  and  Oil  is  King." — 
Canadian  Native  Oil. 

NIGHT  IN  A  MEXICAN  l"OKEST. 

American  forests,  when  night  .sets  in,  assume  a  cha- 
racter of  grandeur  and  majesty,  of  which  our  European 
forests  cannot  supply  an  idea.  Tho  aged  trees,  which 
grow  mere  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  whoso 
tufted  crests  form  splendid  arches  of  foliage;  the  lianas 
which  spread  in  every  direction  with  the  strangest  para- 
bolas; the  moss,  called  Spaniard's  beard,  which  haug3 
in  long  festoons  from  all  tho  branches — impart  to  theso 
vast  solitudes  an  aspect  at  once  grand  and  mysterious, 
which  leads  the  mind  to  reverie,  and  fills  it  with  religi- 
ous and  melancholy  thoughts. 

When  tho  sun  has  disappeared,  and  mado  way  for 
darkness — when  the  night-brecno  murmurs  in  the  foli- 
age, and  tho  hollow  sound  of  some  unknown  rivulet 
coursing  over  the  gravel  is  blended  with  the  myriad  in- 
distinct noises  of  the  insects  hidden  in  tho  crevices. of 
the  trees  aud  rocks — when  tho  wild  beasts,  awaking 
at  nightfall,  lcavo  their  secret  dens  to  proceed  to  the 
oral  eriug-plaeos,  uttering,  at  intervals,  hoarso  yells — tho 
forest3  in  tho  palo  moonbeams,  which  filter  timidly 
through  the  branches,  really  become,  to  the  man  who, 
ventures  into  them,  tho  grand  laboratory  iu  which  Na-. 
turo  likes  to  assay,  in  noon)  and  mystery,  the  most, 
powerful  and  strangest  of  her  productions. 

There'  arc  accumulated,  beneath  tho  detritus  piled  up 
by  centuries,  tho  shapeless  and  yet  imposing  ruins  of 
generations  which  have  disappeared  and  left  no  sign, 
Remnants  of  walls,  pyramids,  and  obelisks,  riso  at 
times  beforo  tho  startled  eyes  of  the  Indian  or  tho 
hunter,  as  if  to  reveal  to  them  Hin  t,  in  times  perhaps 
contemporary  with  tho  deluge,  a  powerful  nation,  now 
utterly  effaced  from  tho  world,  existed  at  this  spot. 
THoBO  who  obstinately  call  America  tho  New  World, 
and  deny  tho  existcuco  of  tho  ruins  with  which  this 
fertile  uoil  is  broadcast,  ha  ve  traversed  thi3  country  liko 
blind  men,  and  have  neither  visited  the  splendid  ruins 
of  tho  Palcuqncs,  nor  thoso  which  may  bo  found  at 
every  step  in  the  desert,  by  moans  of  which  some  tra- 
vellers have  succeeded  in  settling  tho  route  followed  by 
the  migrations  of  tlio  peoples  that  succeeded  each  other. 
The  province  of  Cohahuila, in  Mexico,  possesses  several 
of  those  remains,  of  groat  antiquity,  which  recall,  by 
their  Shape  and  tho  way  in  which  they  are  constructed, 
the  SomlniU  aud  menhirs  of  old  Armoriea.— (^v.cen  of 
Ike  tiaxv.nnuh. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Stki.ei  garotte  robberies  aro  becoming  very  frequent  in 
London. 

A  curious  discovery  has  been  made  by  a  photographer  of 
Faris,  namely,  tlic  means  of  photographing  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  a  great  extent  around  the  machine  used. 

The  remains  of  tho  lato  Sir  William  Don,  the  long  come- 
dian—inclosed  in  three  coffins,  the  intermediate  one  of  lead, 
and  the  outer  one  of  strong  pine — were  shinned  in  the  Hor- 
nby, on  the  1st  of  May,  for  England. 

Tnn  Army  in  China. — Tho  army  in  China,  officers  and 
men,  consists  of  1,859  troops  of  Her  Majesty's  sorvicc  ;  1,668 
of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  service  (Bengal  and  Punjab  Native 
Infantry);  and  70  gun  Lascars. 

The  Cripples'  HoMii. — Appeals  are  being  made  on  behalf 
of  tho  Cripples'  Home,  in  Hill-street,  Dorset-square.  There 
are  seventy  inmates — poor  girls,  of  all  ages  from  infancy 
upwards,  Buffering  from  various  deformities  and  maladies 
which  entitle  them  to  bo  ranked  as  "  cripples." 

Overorowding  tiiisiiii  sbs. — The  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  have  given  public  notice  of  their 
intention  to  prosecute,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  all  om- 
nibus proprietors  who  permit  the  overcrowding  of  their  vehi- 
cles, to  tho  injury  of  their  horses  and  tho  danger  of  the 
public. 

A  Sick  anj>  Starving  Poet.— Mr.  John  Critchley  Prince,  the 
well-known  poet,  lias  been  struck  with  paralysis,  and  ho  anil 
his  family  aro  in  dest  itute  circumstances.  By  trade  a  weaver, 
he  1ms  long  been  struggling  with  poverty,  and  he  is  now 
utterly  unable  to  do  anything.  He  resides  in  Brook-street, 
Hyde. 

A  Fortune  or  Fifty  Millions. — Mr.  C.  Tucker,  of  Decatur, 
America,  it  is  said,  is  likely  to  come  into  full  possession  of 
the  Lawrence  estate,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  amounting  to 
fifty  million  pounds.  This  matter  has  beeu  in  litigation  about 
fifteen  years,  and  all  tho  testimony  necessary  to  establish  the 
claim  has  finally  been  obtained.  Lyman  Lawrence,  of  Mat- 
tawau,  who  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Tucker's  wife,  was  tho  legiti- 
mate heir,  but  made  a  full  assignment  to  Mr.  Tucker,  who 
will  have  tho  full  control  of  the  vast  estate.  If  this  claim 
should  be  fully  established,  he  will  be  the  richest  man  in 
America. 

Magnificent  Fountain. — A  superb  fountain  is  in  the 
course  of  erection  before  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Champs 
Elysecs,  Paris.  It  is  upwards  of  nineteen  feet  in  height,  and 
is  composed  of  a  lower  basin  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  another 
smaller  basin,  and  a  pillar  for  the  jet  of  water,  out  of  which 
springs  a  candelabrum.  It  is  formed  of  granito  identical 
with  that  upon  which  the  Luxor  obelisk  stands  in  the  Place 
do  la  Concorde.  Some  idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  labour 
which  such  a  work  has  imposed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
principal  basin  was  wrought,  by  manual  labour,  out  of  a 
block  of  granite  weighing  about  twenty-four  tons  and  a  half, 
and  which  was  transported  from  Capo  Finisterre. 

A  Love-Story. — A  delightful  system  of  Court  administra- 
tion in  Franco  has  just  been  illustrated  by  a  little  history.  A 
Mdlle.  Vavasseur,  grand  niece  of  Duko  Pasquier,  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  one  of  tho  Empress's  chamberlains.  The  lady 
preferrod  somebody  else,  the  Empress's  influence  was  used 
in  vain,  and  the  girl  fled  to  a  convent.  Here  abbess  and 
archbishop  assailed  her,  but  uselessly ;  she  was  true  to  her 
lover,  and  at  length  wrote  to  her  uncle,  M.  Foutinallat,  to 
come  to  protect  her.  He  is  a  receiver-general  of  taxes,  and 
a  man  of  honesty  and  spirit.  He  calls  at  tho  bureau  of  M. 
Achille  Fould,  bis  superior,  on  the  business,  and  is  told  that 
he  will  be  at  once  dismissed  unless  he  makes  his  niece  marry 
the  courtier.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  he  pours  out  a'great 
volley  of  abuse  upon  all  parties  concerned,  except  his  niece, 
whom  he  takes  away,  and  who  is  to  marry  her  lover.  And 
nobody  seems  to  think  that  anything  scandalous  has  oc- 
curred ! 

Preposterous  Will  Defeated. — The  late  Duke  of  Portland, 
ns  a  means  of  preventing  one  of  his  daughters.  Lady  Mary 
Bentinck,  from  marrying  Sir  William  Topham,  to  whom  she 
was  attached,  disposed  by  his  will  of  a  sum  of  £23,000,  part 
of  a  sum  set  apart  by  his  marriage  settlement  for  the  younger 
children  of  the  marriage,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
J.ady  Mary  having  it  if  she  married  Sir  William,  which,  since 
the  Duke's  death,  she  has  done.  The  Bolls  Court  has  re- 
cently given  judgment  in  a  suit  the  object  of  which  was  to 
set  aside  the  conditions  which  prevented  her  getting  the 
money.  The  Court  held  that  the  Duke  had  no  right  to  en- 
cumber the  apportionment  of  money  under  a  marriage  set- 
tlement with  such  capricious  conditions,  and  the  deed  was 
ordered  to  be  cancelled.  As  regarded  another  sum,  similarly 
limited,  the  Court  would  not  interfere,  as  it  was  part  of  the 
Duke's  own  property,  which  he  had  a  right  to  saddle  with 
any  conditions,  if  they  were  not  illegal. 

New  Royal  Mausoleum  at  Windsor. — The  mausoleum 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  tho  Royal  grounds,  Frogmore, 
and  which  is  intended  to  receive  tho  remains  of  tho  late 
Prince  Consort,  is  situated  about  100  yards  from  that  of  the 
late  Duchess  of  Kent.  A  more  secluded  spot  could  not  have 
been  selected,  the  site  being  surrounded  by  many  different 
species  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  of  a  large  growth, 
while  close  by  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  deciduous  cy- 
press, the  dark  sides  of  which  will  contrast  well  with  the 
stones  of  the  tomb.  The  building  consists  of  a  central  cell 
with  four  transepts  branching  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
with  a  porch  adjoining  tho  western  transept.  The  central 
cell  will  be  lighted  by  three  light  semicircular-headed  win- 
dows in  the  clerestory,  which  will  be  externally  decorated 
with  Aberdeen  granite  shafts  and  heads.  The  copper  roof  of 
the  central  cell  (which  is  octagonal  on  plan)  rises  from  the 
wall  heads  to  the  apex  with  a  fiat  pitch  in  the  manner  of  an 
Itidiau  campanile,  and  will  be  surmounted  with  a  gilt  cross. 
Under  this  roof  will  be  the  sarcophagus  for  the  remains  of 
the  Prince  Cousort.  The  reebning  statue  of  the  Prince  will 
be  executed  by  Baron  Marochetti.  The  porch,  which  will  be 
entered  by  a  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps,  will  be  lighted 
with  circular-headed  three-light  windows,  with  shafts  and 
heads  of  Guernsey  granite,  and  the  front  will  be  supported 
by  monolithic  granite  columns,  similar  to  those  already 
finished  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The 
whole  of  the  extorior  will  be  decorated  with  Aberdeen  and 
(luernscy  granite,  and  with  red  Mansfield  and  various  other 
BtortOB.  The  interior  will  be  in  different-coloured  marbles 
and  stone.  Tho  building  is  in  the  Italian  style,  is  seventy 
fect  in  length,  and  the  same  in  height.  The  foundatiou- 
stonc,  which  was  laid  by  Her  Majesty  tho  Queen,  bears  the 
following  inscription  :— "The  foui*dation-stoiio  or  this  build- 
ing, erected  by  Queen  Victoria  in  pious  remembrance  of  her 
great  and  good  husband,  was  laid  by  her  on  the  15th  day  ot 
March,  A.D.  Iau2.  '  Blessed  are  they  that  sleep  in  the 
Lord.'" 


THE  JESTER 

WrtENis  a  hen  most  likely  to  succeed  in  laying  eggs?— 
When  she  tries  in  her  nest  (earnest). 

A  DAILY  says.  "  We  shall  SOOn  issue  ii  weekly  edition." 
There  was  no  need  of  such  an  announcement,  lor  all  their 
editions  lately  havo  been  of  the  weakliest  kind. 

A  man  in  Connecticut  says  he  "can  mow  eight  acres  in  a 
day."  What  could  not  a  regiment  of  such  men  accomplish 
in  the  field t 

The  chivalry  of  the  South  are  burning  their  cotton  to  keep 
it  Prom  "  Lincoln's  hordes."  This  is  like  women  kissiugeach 
other — a  wicked  waste  of  tho  raw  material. 

A  man  may  cat  his  break/ant  whoro  ho  chooses,  and  dine  at 
any  placo  ho  pleases,  but  he  must  go  to  China  or  Japan  for 
his  tea. 

Woman  is  more  patriotic  than  man,  say  the  Americans, 
because,  while  some  Northern  gents  aro  secessionists,  the 
women  (God  bless  them !)  aro  for  Union  to  a  man  ! 

Luggage. — A  lady  who  had  a  steam-boat  full  of  luggage, 
made  an  excuse  for  it  by  Baying  she  was  going  to  Rome,  and 
wouldn't  for  the  world  be  without  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

A  pooh  actor,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  was  entering  a 
pawnbroker's  shop,  when  ho  encountered  a  friend,  who  in- 
quired What  he  was  going  to  do.  "Only  going  to  'spout' 
Shakespeare,"  was  the  reply. 

Amak  with  a  large  family  was  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  all  of  them.  "  But,"  said  a  friend,  "  you  have 
sous  big  enough  to  earn  something  for  you  now."  "The 
difficulty  is,"  said  the  man,  "  they  are  too  big  to  work." 

Origin  or  a  Feline  Custom. — A  cat  caught  a  sparrow,  and 
was  about  to  devour  it,  when  the  sparrow  said,  "  No  gentle- 
man eats  till  he  has  washed  his  face."  The  cat,  struck  with 
this  remark,  set  the  sparrow  down,  and  began  to  wash  his 
face  with  his  paw,  but  the  sparrow  flew  away.  This  vexed 
puss  extremely,  and  he  said,  "As  long  as  I  live  I  will  eat 
first  and  wash  my  face  afterwards,"  which  all  cats  do  to  this 
day. 

How  to  Become  a  Salamander. — Tanacro,  a  Neapolitan 
physician,  states  that  the  human  body  can  be  rendered  in- 
sensible to  fire  by  the  following  embrocation :— One  ounce 
and  a  half  of  alum,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  hot  water. 
To  this  must  be  added  one  ounce  of  fish-glue  and  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabic.  Having  pickled  yourself  in  this  mix- 
ture, don't  jump  into  an  iron  furnace  as  a  first  experiment, 
but  try  your  little  finger  with  a  lucifer. 

Mas.  Gamp's  Own  Choice  Receipts. — A  stick  of  brimstone 
worn  in  the  pocket  is  good  for  them  as  has  cramps.  A  load- 
stone put  on  the  place  where  the  pain  is,  is  beautiful  in  tho 
rheumatiz.  When  babbies  is  troubled  with  worms,  the 
leastest  drop  o'  gin  give  to  'em  mornins  fasting  will  kill  'em. 
The  ear-ache :  put  an  ingun  in  your  ear  after  it's  well  roasted. 
If  your  nose  bleeds,  put  the  street-door  key  down  your  back. 
Cut  off  the  legs  of  a  mole  and  tie  it  on  the  buzzom,  and  you 
won't  have  no  more  fits.  If  you  have  a  cold  in  your  head, 
and  your  nose  is  troublesome,  and  you  want  to  get  rid  of  it, 
rub  tho  bridge  with  a  morsel  of  tallow. 


HOME  HINTS 

To  Restore  Faded  Ink. — Writing  rendered  illegible  by  age 
may  be  restored  by  moistening  it,  by  means  of  a  feather,  with 
an  infusion  of  galls,  or  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash 
slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  observing  so  to  apply 
the  liquid  as  to  prevent  the  ink  spreading. 

How  to  Die  Ivory  Red. — Dip  the  ivory  for  awhile  in  a 
solution  of  nitro-muriatc  of  tin.  Then  plunge  it  into  a  ball  i 
of  Brazil  wood  or  cochineal,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  A 
scarlet  dye  is  thus  produced.  Now  plunge  the  ivory  for  a 
little  while  in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  it  will  become  a 
cherry  red. 

Washing  Delicate  Lace. — Cover  a  bottle— the  larger  the 
better — with  a  linen  case  made  to  fit  tight.  Tack  and  roll  the 
lace  round  it,  taking  care  that  the  edge  is  smooth.  Win :n 
rolled  round  the  bottle,  cover  the  lace  tightly  with  linen.  Rub 
well  with  curd  soap ;  if  very  dirty,  leave  the  bottle  in  a  strong 
lather  for  a  night,  and  rinse  by  pouring  water  over  it.  Ex- 
pose the  bottle  to  the  sun,  watering  it  frequently.  Lot  it  dry 
thoroughly  before  you  unwind  the  lace.  Do  not  use  hot 
water. 

Cheap  Beeii. — Fill  a  boiler  with  tho  green  shells  of  peas, 
pour  on  water  till  it  rises  half  an  inch  above  the  shells, 
and  simmer  for  three  hours.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  add  a 
strong  decoction  of  hops,  so  as  to  render  it  pleasantly  bitter. 
By  boiling  a  fresh  quantity  of  shells  in  tho  decoction  before 
it  bocomes  cold,  it  may  be  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
saccharine  matter  as  to  afford  a  liquor,  when  fermented,  as 
strong  as  ale ;  it  is  so  much  like  ale,  that,  it  is  said,  some 
brewers  cannot  detect  the  difference. 

SnopwoMEN. — We  often  hear  complaints  of  the  pride  and 
disagreeable  airs  frequently  assumed  by  shopwomen.  If  they 
are  earning  an  amount  of  money  which  enables  them  to  dress 
better  than  they  havo  been  accustomed  to,  they  are  apt  to 
put  on  "airs"  which  arc  very  ridiculous.  They  treat  cus- 
tomers, especially  the  "nobodies,"  with  a  condescension 
that  even  this  neglected  class  fail  to  appreciate,  and  bestow 
the  slight  attention  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  compels 
with  the  air  of  conferring  a  favour.  These  "  airs  "  are  offen- 
sive to  those  of  their  own  class,  while  to  aristocratic  people 
they  appear  impertinent  and  insulting,  and  result  in  their 
going  elsewhere  with  their  custom.  Then,  why  not  be  amia- 
ble and  natural?  It  is  far  more  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
there  is  no  kind  of  danger  of  a  good  and  clever  young  woman 
being  underrated  in  consequence. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Salutations. — The  use  of  "Your  humble  servant"  came 
first  into  England  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  Franco.  The  usual  salutation  before  that 
time  was  "God  be  with  you — God  keep  you;"  and  among 
the  vulgar,  "  How  dost  do?  "  with  a  thump  on  the  shoulder. 

Plate-Tax. — An  order  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  May  1776,  "  that  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Ex- 
ciso  do  write  circular  letters  to  all  such  persons  whom  they 
have  reason  to  suspect  to  have  plate,  as  also  to  those  who 
have  not  paid  regularly  the  duty  on  the  same."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  the  Accountant-general  for  Household 
Plate  sent  to  the  celebrated  John  Wesley  a  copy  of  the  order. 
John's  answer  was  laconic : — "  Sir, — I  have  two  silver  tea- 
spoons in  London  and  two  at  Bristol.  This  is  all  the  plate 
which  I  have  at  present,  and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more  while 
so  many  round  me  want  bread.— I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Joun  Wesley," 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

A  Useful  Invention.— Mr.  Gurman,  of  Southampton,  has 
pa  tented  an  invention  for  the  fitting  and  hanging  of  window- 
sashes,  in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  from 
the  frames  for  cleaning  and  other  purposes  without  the  neces- 
sity of  disturbing  the  beads. 

The  Stokm-Glass.—  Although  the  great  working  instru- 
ments of  the  meteorologist  are  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter, Admiral  Fitzroy  makes  use  of  an  instrument  called  a 
Storm-glass.  When  a  storm-glass,  filled  with  the  proper 
chemical  mixture  (camphor,  nitrate  of  potass,  and  sal  am- 
moniac, partly  dissolved  by  alcohol,  with  water  and  air  in  a 
hermetically-sealed  glass  bottle),  is  fixed  undisturbed  in  free- 
air,  and  not  exposed  to  radiation,  fire,  or  sun,  the  mixture 
varies  in  character  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  As  the 
atmospheric  current  veers  toward,  comes  from,  ox-  is-  ap- 
proaclung  only  from  the  polar  direction,  tho  mixture  grows 
like  fir  or  fern  leaves,  hoar  frost  or  crystallisations;.  As  it 
tends  to  tho  opposite  quarter,  tho  lines  or  spikes,  (ill  regular,, 
hard,  and  crisp  features  gradually  vanish.  Before  and  in  a 
continued  southerly  wind,  the  mixture  sinks  gradually  down- 
wards in  the  bottle  till  it  becomes  shapeless,  like  mcltocH 
sugar.  Before  or  during  the  continuance  of  a  northerly  wind, 
the  crystallisations  are  beautiful.  The  glass  should  bo  wiped 
gently  occasionally,  care  being  taken  nut  to  shake  the  con- 
tents. While  any  hard  or  crisp  features  are  visible  below, 
above,  or  at  the  top  of  tho  liquid,  (where  they  form  for  much 
north  wind),  there  is  plus  electricity  in  the  air;  a  mixture  of 
polar  current  co-existing  in  that  locality  with  the  opposite  or- 
southerly.  When  nothing  but  soft,  melting,  sugary  substance- 
is  soen,  the  atmospheric  current  is  southerly,  unmixed  with, 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  contrary  wind. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Steel  Pens.— The  invention  of  metallic  pens  dates  back  to 
the  last  century ;  they  were  not,  however,  extensively  used, 
on  account  of  their  stiffness.  This  was  remedied  by  Mr. 
Perry,  who,  in  1H30,  introduced  tho  use  of  apertures  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  point.  Numerous  other  improvements 
havo  been  made ;  most  of  the  metals  have  had  a  trial,  and 
pens  can  now  be  obtained  of  almost  every  form  and  quality. 
Perhaps  the  most  perfect  and  durable,  although  the  mosn' 
expensive,  aro  those  in  which  the  pen  is  inado  of  gold,  with 
a  nib  of  osmium  and  iridium.  When  first  steel  pens  became 
rivals  to  the  quills,  they  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  t*s.  per  gross ; 
now,  pens  of  tolerable  quality  cau  be  had  at  a  few  pcuce  per 
gross.  One  hundred  and  firty  millions  of  steel  pens  are  ma- 
nufactured annually  by  one  firm  at  Birmingham. 

The  City  Sparrow's  Home.— The  oity  sparrow  is  very  pro- 
lific, but  by  no  means  so  particular  as  to  where  ho  builds  his 
nest.  Any  placo  that  is  safo  will  do  for  him— an  old  water- 
spout, a  hole  in  a  dilapidated  wall,  an  old  chimney-pot— all 
is  the  same  thing  to  liim.  And  what  a  huge  lot  of  odd  ma- 
terial he  lays  in  for  a  nest!— straw,  8tring,^HV,  feathers, 
cotton,  worsted— anything,  everything  he  c^Biud  or  steal. 
He  makes  his  nest  long  and  deep,  his  wife  nrranj  eng  tho 
furniture ;  and  when  it  is  at  some  fifty  degrees  beyond  hot- 
house temperature,  all  is  ready.  Thirteen  days  pass;  the, 
cradle  is  full  of  young  (callow)  children  (numbering  from 
five  to  seven) .  And  how  everlastingly  they  are  fed !  All  day- 
long, "  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  are  the  parents  hard  at  it. 
Even  in  their  cradles,  these  hungry  nestlings  may  be  culled 
"aldermen."  They  are  nearly  all  stomach;  and  no  sooner 
are  they  uncradled  than  they  become  freebooters.  They  rob 
and  plunder  by  an  hereditary  instinct  that  ii  perfectly  won- 
derful; defying,  moreover,  all  attempts  a±  detection  or  cap-, 
tare. — William  Kidd. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

All  nobility  in  its  beginnings  was  somebody's  natural 

superiority, 

Reason  is  not  the  only  interpreter  of  life.  The  fountain  oC 
action  is  in  the  feelings. 

Anticipated  pleasures  often  prove,  when  they  arrive,  to 
be  no  pleasures;  just  a.s  to-morrow,  when  it  comes,  isn't  to- 
morrow. 

Hermits  are  not  alone  those  who  live  in  caves  and  solitary 
places.  There  are  hermits  in  populous  cities.  Aliens  to  the 
social  affections,  they  live  the  lives  of  recluses  under  the 
name  of  exclusives. 

In  our  nature  there  is  a  provision,  alike  marvellous  and 
merciful,  that  the  sufferer  should  never  know  the  intensity 
of  what  he  endures  by  its  present  torture,  but  cliiefly  by  tho 
pang  that  rankles  alter  it. 

Superstition  is  the  poetry  of  life.  It  is  inherent  in  man's 
nature;  and  when  we  think  it  is  wholly  eradicated,  it  takes 
refuge  in  the  strangest  holes  and  corners,  whence  it  peeps 
out  all  at  once,  when  it  can  do  it  with  safety. 
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CAPTAIN  PAUL  ACKNOWLEDGES  HIS  PRISONERS  BRAVERY, 


THE  LOST  SON; 

OR, 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  CASTLE  AUEAY. 


CFIAPTKR  in. 

tfl  F.  INTERVIEW. 

•  The  man — 


Tftka  tk&j/fj  him  ;  he  is  yonr  prisoner. 

Thf  Wbitk  T.4DY. 
Captain  Paul  »m  a  man  who  appeared  to  bo  between 
fifty  and  ftfty-five  yean  of  a<je,  ami  to  whom  the  habit  of 
walking  between  decks,  rather  than  ago,  liad  given  a 
*toop.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the  French  navy,  accord- 
ing r.oi«»  strictest  regulations.  It  was  a  bine  coat  with 
jcarlct  facings,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  breeches  of  the  game 
coloar,  RTe7  stocking*,  with  frilled  shirt  and  ruffles. 
His  hair,  rolled  up  in  large  curls,  and  powdered  quite 
white,  was  tied  into  a  fraene  by  a  ribbon,  the  ends  of 
which  floated  upon  his  shoulder*.  His  cocked  hat  and 
hi»  »word  were  lyince  upon  a  table  beside  him.  At  the 
moment  Kmannel  entered  the  door,  he  was  sitting  npon 
when  ho  perceived  him,  he 


the  eai 
rose  a< 
The 
this  mi 
appear 


ited  by  the  aspect  of 
searching  look  which 
ll  of  the  person  whom 


he  gazed  npon.  Perhaps,  also,  Ibis  impression  was  the 
more  powerful,  that  he  presented  himself  before  him 
with  a  conscience  that  reproached  him  with  the  act  he 
wns  endeavouring  to  accomplish,  and  of  which  he  was 
about  to  render  the  captain,  if  not  an  accomplice,  at  all 
events  the  executioner.  TIiobc  two  men,  as  though  they 
felt  a  secret  repulsion,  the  one  towards  the  other,  ta- 
inted each  other  with  politeness,  but  with  cold  reserve. 

"It  is  the  Count  d'Anray  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing?"  said  the  old  officer. 

"  And  !,  Captain  Paul,  I  believe ?"  replied  the  young 
musketeer.    'J  hey  both  bowed  a  second  time. 

"  May  I  know  to  what  fortunate  chauco  I  owe  the 
honour,"  rejoined  the  captain,  "of  the  visit  which  is 
now  paid  to  mo  by  the  heir  of  ono  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  families  in  Brittany?" 

Emanuel  bowed  again,  by  way  of  thanks  for  this  com- 
pliment, and  then,  after  hesitating  for;i  moment,  as  if 
he  found  it  difficult  to  open  the  conversation,  he  ob- 
served :  "  I  niii  told,  Captain  Paul,  that  you  aro  bound 
to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico?'' 

"And  you  have  not  been  deceived,  sir;  I  purpose 
Bailing  for  New  Orleans,  calling  on  my  way  at  Cayenne, 
and  at  the  Havannnh." 

"This  falls  out  very  fortunately,  captain,  and  vou 
will  not  have  to  alter  your  course,  in  casoyou  should  bo 
willing  to  undertake  the  execution  of  the  order  of  which 
I  am  tho  bearer." 


"  You  have  an  order  to  communicate  to  me,  sir ;  and 
from  whom  ?" 

"  From  the  Minister  of  Marine." 

"An  order  addressed  to  me  personally?"  reiterated 
tho  captain,  doubtingly. 

"  Not  personally  to  you,  sir ;  but  to  any  captain  of 
tho  royal  navy  who  may  be  about  to  sail  for  South 
America." 

"  Of  what  nature  is  it,  Count  ?" 

"  A  state  prisoner  to  bo  transported  to  Cayenne.'' 

"  A  nd  you  havo  tho  order  with  you  ?" 

"Hero  it  is,"  replied  Emanuel,  taking  it  from  his 
pocket,  and  presenting  it  to  the  captain. 

He  took  tho  paper,  and  going  near  the  cabin  window, 
that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  last  gleam  of  day- 
light, he  read  aloud  s 

"  Tho  Minister  of  Marine  and  of  the  Colonies  orders 
any  captain  or  lieutenant,  commanding  a  government 
vessel,  who  may  be  allbut  to  sail  for  South  America  or 
for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  take  on  board  his  ship  and  to 
land  at  Cayenuo  tho  person  named  Lusiguan,  con- 
demned to  transportation  for  life.  During  the  passage 
tho  convict  shall  tako  his  meals  in  his  own  cabin,  and 
shall  not  bo  allowed  to  havo  any  communication  with 
tho  ship's  company." 

"  Is  tho  order  in  duo  form  ?"  asked  Emanuel. 

"  Perfectly,  sir,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  And  art  you  disposed  to  executo  it  ?" 
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"Am  I  not  under  tbo  orders  of  the-  Minister  of 

Marine  ?" 

"  Tlio  prisoner  may  then  bo  sent  to  you  ?" 

"  Whenever  you  will ;  but  it  had  better  bo  this  cven- 
iug,  or  us  soon  as  possible,  as  I  do  not  expeet  to  bo  long 
in  these  roads." 

"  I  will  take  care  that  duo  diligence  shall  be  used." 

"  Is  this  all  that  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  Nothiug  further,  excepting  to  add  my  thanks." 

"Do  not  add  anything,  sir.  Tho  Minister  orders, 
and  I  obey — that's  all.  it  is  a  duty  which  I  fulfil,  and 
uot  a  service  that  I  am  rendering-." 

Upon  these  words  the  captaiu  and  the  count  bowed 
to  each  other  and  separated,  more  coldly  even  than  they 
had  met. 

When  he  reached  the  deck,  Emanuel  asked  the  officer 
of  the  watch  for  his  friend,  who  had  accompanied  him 
tin  board,  but  was  informed  he  had  been  detained  by 
Captain  Paul  to  sup  with  him,  and  that,  being  anxious 
to  obligo  tho  count,  he  had  placed  his  boat  at  his 
disposal.  ... 

Sho  was  waiting  alongside  the  ship,  and  the  sailors 
were  in  readiness  to  accompany  him.  Emanuel  had 
scarcely  got  into  her  when  they  rowed  him  away  with  a 
rapidity  equal  to  that  with  which  they  had  conducted 
him  on  board.  But  this  time  she  proceeded  in  sorrow- 
ful silence,  for  the  young  lieutenant  was  no  longer  there 
to  animate  the  count  with  his  practical  philosophy. 

That  same  night  the  prisoner  was  conducted  on  board 
tho  Indienne;  and  the  next  morning  at  daybreak  the 
inquisitive  inhabitants  of  the  coast  no  longer  discerned 
the  frigate  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  conjectures, 
and  whoso  unexpected  arrival,  her  remaining  there 
without  any  apparent  object,  and  her  spontaneous 
departure,  remained  an  inexplicable  mystery  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Fort  Louis. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

THE    SEA  FIGHT. 

The  gallant  vessels  side  by  side  did  lie, 

Yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  and  the  murd'rons  guns 

Belch'd  forth  their  flame  and  shot,  till  the  white  decks 

Ran  like  a  sea  with  blood.   Uncertain  still 

The  victory  stood,  'till  Perry,  waving 

His  bright  sword  o'er  his  bead,  cried,  "  Follow  me !" 

A  hundred  shouts  responded  to  this  call ; 

Then  with  one  spring  he  bounded  on  tho  deck 

Of  his  determined  foe. 

Old  Play. 

As  the  motives  which  had  induced  Captain  Paul  to  visit 
the  coast  of  Brittany  had  no  relation  with  our  history, 
excepting  as  far  as  regards  the  events  which  we  have 
related,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  in  the  same  state  of 
uncertainty  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis ;  and 
although  our  vocation  and  our  sympathies  naturally 
incline  us  to  tcrra-tirma,  wc  must  follow  our  hero  for  a 
few  days  in  his  adventurous  course  upon  the  ocean.  The 
weather  was  as  beautiful  as  it  generally  is  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  France,  at  the  commencement  of  autumn. 
The  Indienne  sailed  gaily  on,  with  as  fair  a  wind  as 
could  blow  for  her.  The  ship's  crew,  excepting  those 
actually  employed  in  manoeuvring  the  vessel,  were  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  line  weather,  and  occupied  in 
their  own  matters,  as  caprice  directed  them,  or  were 
idly  lounging  about  the  ship ;  when  all  at  once  a  voice, 
which  appeared  to  descend  from  the  sky,  called  out, 
"Below,  there!" 

"  Hallo,  there  !"  replied  the  quarter-master,  who  was 
standing  near  the  helm. 

"  Sail,  ho!''  cried  the  seaman  who  was  on  the  look- 
out at  tho  mast-head. 

"  Sail,  ho  I"  repeated  the  quarter-master.  "  Officer 
of  tho  deck,  be  so  good  as  to  inform  tho  captain  there 
is  a  sail  in  sight." 

"  A  sail !  a  sail !"  re-echoed  the  crew  from  different 
parts  of  the  deck :  for  at  that  moment,  a  wave  having 
raised  the  vessel  which  appeared  upon  the  horizon,  had 
f  ft  an  instant  rendered  her  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
ship's  company. 

'"  A  sail ! '  exclaimed  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
springing  upon  the  quarter-deck  from  the  cabin-stairs; 
'•  ask  Mr.  Arthur  what  he  thinks  of  her." 

'•Mist-head,  there  !"  cried  the  lieutenant,  using  his 
speaking-trumpet;  "tho  captain  wants  to  know,  Mr. 
Arthur,  what  you  make  of  the  strange  sail?" 

Arthur,  the  young  midshipman,  had  gone  aloft  im- 
mediately upon  hearing  a  sail  announced.  He  replied, 
"  She  looks  liko  a  large  square-rigged  vessel,  close- 
hauled,  and  steering  fur  us.' 

"  i'cs,  yes,"  said  the  young  man,  to  whom  Walter  had 
given  the  title  of  captain,  "  she  has  as  good  eyes  as  we 
have,  and  sho  has  seen  us.  Very  well ;  if  she  wishes 
for  a  little  chat,  she  will  find  us  ready  to  talk  to  her. 
Besides,  our  guns  must  be  almost  choked  from  having 
their  mouths  stopped  so  long." 

After  some  little  time,  the  Midshipman  again  hailed 
the  officer  on  deck,  and  told  him  that  the  strango  ship 
had  just  set  her  mainsail,  and  had  altered  her  course  a 
little,  so  as  to  cross  their  bow. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  the  lieutenant, 
"  get  read;  to  beat  to  quarters.  Wo  must  prepare  for 
this  follow  ;  he  looks  rather  suspicious."  And  then 
calling  out  to  the  midshipman,  "  How  docs  the  ship 
seem  to  sail,  Mr.  Arthur  ?  what  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"  Sho  seems  to  be  a  fast-sailer,  and  is  a  man-of-war, 
I  should  think,  by  tho  squareness  of  her  yards  ;  and 


although  I  cannot  see  her  flag,  I  would  wager  that  sho 
bears  King  George's  commission." 

"  I  should  not  wonder, '  observed  the  captain  to  the 
first  lieutenant,  "and  that  she  has  orders  to  give  chase 
to  a  certain  frigate  called  the  Indienne,  and  that  her 
oommauder  is  promised  good  promotion  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  capturing  her.  Ha  !  ha !  now  she  is  loosing 
her  topgallant-sails.  Tho  bloodhound  has  scented  us, 
and  is  decidedly  about  to  give  us  chase.  Set  our  top- 
gallant-sails, too,  Mr.  Walter,  and  let  us  keep  oirr  course 
without  varying  a  point.  We  shall  seo  whether  they 
will  dare  to  come  athwart  our  hawse." 

The  captain's  orders  were  instantly  repeated  by  the 
lieutenant,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ship,  which  had 
been  running  under  her  topsails,  felt  the  influence  of 
her  topgallant-sails,  heeled  over  under  this  new  pres- 
sure, and  bounded  along  as  if  animated  by  the  sight  of 
an  enemy,  and  dashing  away  the  spray  from  either  bow 
with  eager  impetuosity. 

For  some  time  there  was  hardly  a  word  uttered  on 
board.  Every  one  appeared  to  wait  anxiously  tho  ter- 
mination of  this  state  of  suspense ;  and  we  shall  profit  by 
this  momentary  quiet,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  person  of  the  officer  to  whom  the  lieutenant  had 
given  the  title  of  captain. 

It  was  no  longer  either  the  young  and  sceptical  lieu- 
tenant whom  we  have  seen  accompanying  the  Count 
d'Auray  on  board  the  ship,  nor  the  old  sea-wolf,  with 
his  stooping  gait  and  harsh  and  snappish  answers,  who 
had  received  him  in  tho  cabin.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  from  twenty  to  twent3'-five  years  of  age,  as 
we  have  said  before,  who,  having  thrown  of  all  disguise, 
appeared  at  length  in  his  own  person,  and  dressed  in 
the  fanciful  uniform  which  he  aiways  wore  when  upon 
the  wide  ocean.  It  was  a  sort  of  great  coat  of  black 
velvet,  with  gold  shoulder-knots,  and  fastened  with 
hooks  and  eyes  of  tho  same  metal.  Hound  hi3  waist  he 
wore  a  Turkish  belt,  in  which  was  placed  a  pair  of  ele- 
gant duelling-pistols,  richly  inlaid  and  ornamented,  ap- 
parently more  for  show  than  defence.  His  pantaloons 
were  of  white  kerseymere,  with  boots  which  reached 
nearly  to  his  knees ;  round  his  neck  a  crav  it  of  transpa- 
rent Indian  muslin,  embroidered  with  flowers  in  their 
natuTal  colours,  was  loosely  tied ;  his  hair,  no  longer 
disfigured  by  powder,  and  black  as  ebony,  flowed  about 
his  cheeks,  which  were  tanned  by  exposure  to  the  sun  ; 
his  eyes  beamed  with  hope  and  animation.  Near  him, 
upon  a  gun,  was  placed  a  steel  helmet,  which  fastened 
by  a  curb-chain  under  the  chin.  This  was  his  battle- 
dress,  and  the  only  defensive  armour  which  he  wore. 
Some  deep  indentations  iu  his  helmet  proved  that  it 
had  more  than  once  saved  the  head  which  it  protected 
from  those  severe  wounds  inflicted  by  those  terrible 
cutlasses  used  by  seamen  when  boarding.  As  to  the 
ship's  company,  they  wore  the  elegant  though  plain 
uniform  of  the  French  navy. 

During  this  time,  the  vessel  which  had  been  descried 
by  the  man  at  the  mast-head,  and  which  had  then  ap- 
peared like  a  white  speck  upon  the  horizon,  had  be- 
come, little  by  little,  a  pyramid  of  sails  and  rigging.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  although  no  order  had 
been  actually  given,  every  one  of  the  crew  had  taken 
the  position  which  individually  belonged  to  him,  as 
though  it  had  been  determtned  that  a  combat  should 
take  place.  There  reigned  then  on  board  the  Indienne 
that  solemn  and  profound  silence  which,  in  a  ship  of 
war,  always  precedes  the  decisive  orders  of  the  captain. 
Finally,  the  hull  of  the  strange  sail  appeared  rising  out 
of  the  water,  as  her  sails  had  successively  done  before. 
It  was  then  clearly  discernible  that  she  was  a  larger 
ship  than  the  Indienne,  and  that  she  carried  thirty-six 
guns.  She,  however,  showed  no  colours,  and  as  her 
crew  were  carefully  and  completely  ooncealed  behind 
her  bulwarks,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  unless  by 
some  particular  indications,  to  what  nation  she  be- 
longed. These  two  observations  were  made  almost  at 
the  same  moment  by  Captain  Paul ;  the  last,  however, 
seemed  to  strike  him  the  most  forcibly. 

"  It  appears,"  said  he,  addressing  his  lieutenant,"  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  scene  of  a  masked  ball.  Order 
Arthur  to  bring  us  a  few  flags,  and  let  us  prove  to  this 
unknown  that  tho  Indienne  has  several  disguises  at  her 
disposal.  And  then,  Mr.  Waltor,  givo  orders  that  cut- 
lasses  and  boarding-pikes  be  distributed;  for  we  can 
hardly  expect,  in  these  seas,  to  meet  with  any  but 
enemy's  ships." 

The  two  orders  were  executed  as  soon  as  given.  In 
an  instant  the  young  midshipman  had  brought  on  deck 
a  dozen  flag3  of  different  nations,  and  Lieutenant 
Walter,  having  had  the  arm-chest  opened,  had  boarding- 
pikes  piled  in  different  positions  throughout  the  ship, 
and  had  distributed  cutlasses  and  axes  to  tho  ship's 
company  ;  ho  then  returned  to  his  place  by  the  captain's 
side.  Every  man  again  resumed  his  post  by  instinct 
rather  than  by  order,  for  they  had  not  yet  beat  to 
quarters;  so  jjhat  the  apparent  confusion  which  had 
existed  for  a  moment  ceased  at  once,  and  the  frigate 
became  onco  more,  as  it  were,  silent  and  attentive. 

However,  the  two  ships  following  their  converging 
directions,  continued  to  approach  each  other.  When 
they  were  about  the  distance  of  three  gun-shots,  "  Mr. 
Walter,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  think  it  is  time  we  should 
begin  to  mystify  our  good  friend  here.  Let  us  show 
him  the  old  Scotch  flag." 

The  lieutenant  gave  a  sign  to  the  quarter-master,  and 
the  Red  Lion  of  Scotland,  on  a  blue  field,  rose  like  a 
flame  to  the  peak  of  the  Indienne ;  but  nothing  on  board 


the  enemy'3  ship  gave  evidence  of  their  paying  tho 
sligjitest  attention  to  this  manoeuvre, 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  the  captain, "  the  three  leopards 
of  England  have  so  well  filed  the  teeth  and  pared  tho 
claws  of  the  Scottish  lion,  that  they  pay  no  attention  to 
him,  believing  that  he  is  tamed  bocau^a  he  is  defence- 
less. Show  him  sonic  other  colour,  ill'.  Walter,  and 
perhaps  wc  shall  succeed  in  loosening  his  tongue. " 

"  What  flag  shall  I  hoist,  captain  ?" 

"  Take  the  first  one  that  comes;  chance  may  perhaps 
favour  us." 

This  order  was  scarcely  given,  when  the  Scotch  flag 
was  hauled  down,  and  that  of  Sardinia  took  its  place. 
The  ship  still  remained  mute. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  captain,  jestingly,  "it  appears 
that  his  Majesty,  King  George,  is  on  good  termnwith 
his  brother  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  Do  not  let  us 
bring  them  to  loggerheads  by  carrying  our  joke  farther. 
Mr.  VValter,  let  us  show  the  American  flag,  aad  prove 
that  it  is  really  tho  right  one,  by  firing  an  unshotted 
gun." 

Tho  same  manoeuvre  was  repeated.  Tho  Sardinian 
flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  stars  of  the  United 
States  rose  slowly  towards  the  sky,  and  were  certified 
by  firing  a  gun. 

What  the  captain  had  foreseen  then  happened  imme- 
diately on  the  display  of  this  symbol  of  rebellion  rising 
insolently  in  the  air.  The  unknown  ship  immediately 
betrayed  its  incognita  by  hoisting  the  British  flag.  At 
the  same  moment  a  cloud  of  smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  side  of  the  royalist  ship,  and  before  the  report 
was  heard  a  cannon-ball  was  seen  tipping  from  wave  to 
wave,  and  fell  about  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the 
Indienne. 

"  Beat  to  quarters,  Mr.  Walter,  for  you  see  we  have 
guessed  rightly.  Come,  my  boys,"  cried  bo  to  tho 
crew,  "  hurrah  for  America !  and  death  to  England !" 

This  was  answered  by  a  general  shout,  and  had  not 
ceased,  when  they  heard  them  beating  to  quarters  on 
board  tho  Drake,  for  that  was  the  name  of  tho  English 
ship.  The  drums  of  the  Indienne  immediately  replied, 
and  every  man  ran  to  his  post — the  gunners  to  their 
guns,  the  officers  to  their  stations,  and  the  sailors  to 
their  running  rigging.  As  to  the  captain,  he  jumped 
upon  the  top  of  the  companion,  his  speaking-trumpet  in 
his  hand — the  supreme  symbol,  the  sceptre  of  nautical 
royalty,  which  tho  commander  always  wields  in  the  hour 
of  combat  or  during  the  raging  of  the  tempest. 

They  now  seemed  to  have  made  an  exchange  of  parts, 
for  the  English  appeared  impatient,  and  the  Americans 
affected  calmness.  The  ships  were  hardly  within  gun- 
shot, when  a  long  line  of  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from 
the  side  of  the  English  vessel,  and  a  report  similar 
to  loud  thunder  was  heard ;  but  the  iron  messengers 
sent  to  deal  death  among  tho  rebels,  having  in  their 
impetuosity  miscalculated  the  distance,  fell  harmless 
before  reaching  the  sides  of  the  frigate.  The  latter, 
however,  as  if  refusing  to  reply  to  so  premature  an 
attack,  continued  to  haul  to  tho  wind,  as  if  to  spare  the 
enemy  too  long  a  course. 

At  this  moment  the  captain  turned,  as  if  to  give  a  last 
look  round  his  ship,  and  his  astonished  gaze  was 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  personage  on  tho 
deck,  who  had  selected  this  dangerous  and  exciting 
moment  to  make  his  entrance  upon  the  scene. 

It  was  a  young  man,  somewhere  about  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  face  was  pale  and  mild; 
he  was  plainly,  but  elegantly  dressed,  and  whom  tho 
captain  had  not  before  seen  on  board,  lie  was  leaning 
against  the  mizen-mast,  his  arms  folded  over  his  chest, 
and  looking  with  melancholy  indifferenco  at  the  English 
vessel  which  was  approaching  theni  under  a  heavy  pres) 
of  canvas.  The  calmness  at  such  a  moment,  and  iu  a 
man  who  appeared  a  stranger  to  nautical  combats, 
forcibly  struck  tho  captain.  He  then  remembered  the 
prisoner  whom  the  Count  d'Auray  had  announced  to 
him,  and  who  had  been  brought  on  board  during  the 
last  night  he  had  passed  at  the  anchorage  of  Port  Louis. 

"  Who  allowed  you  to  come  on  deck,  sir  ?"  said  he, 
softening  as  much  as  po;siblo  the  tone  of  his  inquiry, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
this  was  addressed  as  a  mere  question,  or  as  a  reproach. 

"  No  one,  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  iu  a  soft  and 
sorrowful  voice ;  "  but  I  had  hoped  that,  uuder  tho  pre- 
sent circumstances,  you  would  less  severely  observe  tho 
orders  by  which  I  becaino  your  prisoner." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  were  forbidden  to  hold 
any  communication  with  tho  -hip's  company?" 

"  I  did  not  come  hero  for  the  purpose  of  holding  com. 
munication  with  tho  ship's  company,  sir;  1  came  to  see 
whether  sonio  friendly  cannon-ball  would  do  me  a  good 
turn." 

"  You  may  but  too  soon  have  your  desire  accom- 
plished, if  you  remain  where  you  aro  now  standing; 
therefore,  believe  me,  you  had  better  remain  below." 

"  Is  this  your  advice,  or  an  order,  captain  ?" 

"  You  have  full  liberty  to  construe  it  as  you  please." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  young  man,  "I  thank  you 
— I  will  remain  here. ' 

At  this  instant,  another  loud  report  was  heard,  but  the 
two  ships  had  by  this  time  neared  each  other  so  much, 
that  they  were  w  ithin  gnu-shot,  and  the  whole  tempest 
of  shot  passed  through  the  sails  of  the  Indienne.  Two 
splinters  fell  from  the  masts,  aud  the  groans  and  stifled 
cries  of  some  of  the  ship's  company  were  heard.  The 
captain,  at  that  moment,  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
prisoner,  abovo  .whose  head  a  cannon-ball  had  passed 
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within  two  feet,  grazing  the  niizen-mast,  against  which 
he  was  leaning ;  but  not  withstanding  this  death-warning, 
he  remained  calm  and  unmoved,  in  the  same  attitude  as 
if  he  had  not  felt  the  wing  of  the  exterminating  angel 
waft  above  his  head.  The  captain  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate courage — this  incident  was  sufficient  to  assure  him 
of  the  undaunted  bravery  of  the  man  who  stood  before 
him. 

"  'Tis  well,  sir,"  said  he  to  him;  "  remain  where  yon 
are,  and  when  we  come  to  boarding,  if  you  should  be 
tired  of  remaining  with  your  arms  crossed,  take  up  a 
entlasa  or  an  axe,  and  give  us  a  helping  hand.  You 
will  excuse  me  not  paying  you  more  attention  at  this 
moment,  for  I  have  other  things  to  do." 

"  Fire!"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  through  his 
s;  e  _kin_(-trumpet,  '"  now,  give  it  her  :  lire  !" 

"  fire '."  repeated  the  officers,  like  an  echo,  at  their 
diXerent  stations. 

At  the  instant,  the  Indienne  trembled  from  her  keel 
to  her  royal  mast-head,  as  she  poured  her  broadside  into 
the  enemy ;  a  cloud  of  smoke  spread  itself  like  a  veil 
along  the  starboard-side,  which  was  soon  carried  to  lee 
ward.   The  captain,  standing  upon  the  companion,  ini 
patiently  awaited  iu  clearing  otf,  that  he  might  ascer 
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set  which  the  broadside  had  produced  upon 
'a  vessel.  When  his  gaze  could  penetrate 
>  smoke,  he  perceived  that  the  enemy's  main- 
1  fallen,  and  had,  with  its  sails,  encumbered 
at  of  the  Drake's  deck,  and  that  her  other 
at  to  ribbons.  Then  putting  his  speaking- 
his  month,  he  cried — 
me,  my  lads!  Xjst  watch  her  closely.  They 
busy  in  clearing  away  the  wreck  of  their 
ik  of  raking  as.   Fire,  as  yon  can,  and  this 

r  hastened  to  obey  this  order.  The  frigate 
ad,  and  as  the  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
nemy,  they  were  discharged  with  terrible 
as  the  captain  had  imagined,  without  any 
from  the  Drake.  The  Indienne  once  more 
te  a  volcano,  and,  as  a  volcano,  vomited  forth 


This  time  the  gunners  had  followed  the  orders  of  their 
captain  to  the  letter,  and  the  broadside  hnd  been  fired 
point-blank,  striking  the  hull  and  the  lower  m.i&ts.  Both 
her  masts  were  stiU  standing,  but  on  all  sidc-3  the  sails 
w  jro  hanging  in  tatters.  It  appeared  that  some  more 
considerable  damage  had  been  done,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  at  that  distance ;  for  some  time  the 
broadside  was  not  returned ;  at  length  it  was,  and  iu- 
stead  of  raking  the  Indienne,  it  struck  her  in  a  diagonal 
direction.  It  was  mot  the  less  terrible,  for  it  swept  off 
xainy  a  brave  fellow  from  the  deck ;  but,  by  a  chance 
which  appeared  positively  magical,  touched  neither  of 
the  masts.  Some  of  the  running  rigging  was  cut,  hut 
►-prevented  her  manoeuvring  as  before.  At 
Paul  ascertained  that  he  had  only  lost  some 
i  heart  bounded  with  joy.    lie  once  more 

cried  he,  "  and  board  her  on 
s,  to  your  stations — be  ready  ! 

f  the  Indienne,  the  enemy  at 
on,  and  endeavoured  to  n  .u- 
■emcnt  i  but  at  the  instant  of 
dreadful  crash  was  heard  on 
«L  which  had  nearly 
luc.iarge  from  tae  Indienne, 
»  like  an  uprooted  tree,  and 
deck  with  the  mainsail  and 
I  at  once  comprohendtd  what 

lads!"  cried  he;  "wo  have 
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Iff  at  long  bowls,  might  have 
.  but  disdaining  this  too  easy 
aide- ;  ana  then,  belore  seeing 
too  frigate  ran  in  BpOn  her 
rcw  her  grappling-irons  on 
tc  topi  and  forecastle  of  the 
fireworks  on  a  holiday,  and 
nrercd  upjn  the  deck  of  tho 
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Although  this  movement  followed  the  order  ho  had 
given  wita  as  great  rapidity  as  the  thunder  succeeds 
the  lightning,  he  was  only  the  second  upou  the  English 
deck ;  he  was  preceded  by  the  young  prisoner  with 
whom  he  had  conversed,  who  had  thrown  aside  his  coat, 
and  armed  only  with  a  hatchet,  was  the  first  to  encounter 
death  or  victory. 

"  You  are  not  conversant  with  the  discipline  of  my 
ship,"  said  Paul,  laughing  ;  "it  is  my  place  to  be  the 
first  to  board  a  ship  lam  attacking.  I  forgive  you  thi: 
time,  but  take  care  it  does  not  again  happen." 

At  the  same  instant,  the  seamen  of  the  Indienne 
rushed  from  their  own  ship  to  the  enemy's,  talcing  ad- 
vantage of  every  point  of  contact,  some  from  the  bow- 
sprit, others  from  the  end  of  the  yards  and  nettings,  and 
fell  upon  the  deck  like  ripe  fruit  falling  from  a  tree 
when  shaken  by  the  wind.  Then  the  English,  who  had 
retreated  to  their  forecastle,  unmasked  a  carronade 
which  they  had  had  time  to  turn  upon  their  enemy.  A 
volley  of  fire  and  iron  was  vomited  forth  on  the  assail 
ants.  One  fourth  of  the  crew  of  the  Tndien  ne  fell  killed 
or  mutilated  on  the  enemy's  deck,  in  the  midst  of  cries 
and  maledictions.  But  above  the  cries  and  blasphemous 
oaths,  a  voice  resounded,  crying — ■ 

"  Forward — all  of  you !  " 

Then  ensued  a  scene  of  appalling  confusion — a  combat 
hand  to  hand — a  general  dael.  To  the  roar  of  cannon, 
to  the  report  of  musketry,  to  the  explosion  of  hand  gre- 
nades, had  succeeded  the  struggle  with  cold  steel,  less 
noisy  but  more  sure,  above  all  with  seamen,  who  have 
retained  for  their  sole  use  this  inheritance  from  the 
giants,  proscribed  for  more  than  two  centuries  on  the 
field  of  battle.  It  was  with  hatchets  that  they  cleaved 
each  other's  skulls ;  it  was  with  cutlasses  they  wounded 
each  other's  breasts;  it  was  with  boarding-pikes  that 
they  nailed  each  other  to  the  deck  and  masts.  From 
time  to  time,  in  tho  midst  of  this  mute  carnage,  a  stray 
pistol-shot  was  heard,  but  isolated,  and  as  if  ashamed  of 
taking  part  in  such  a  butchery.  It  lasted  nearly  a 
quarter-of-an-hour,  and  amidst  a  confusion  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe.  And  then  the  British  flag  was 
lowered,  and  the  crew  of  the  Drake  being  driven  below, 
there  remained  on  deck  only  the  conquerors,  the  wounded, 
and  the  dead ;  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  the  captain  of 
the  Indienne,  surrounded  by  his  crew,  with  his  foot 
upon  the  breast  of  tho  captain  of  the  enemy's  ship, 
having  on  his  right  his  first  lieutenaut,  Walter,  and  on 
his  left  his  young  prisoner,  whoso  shirt,  steeped  in 
blood,  witnessed  the  share  he  had  in  the  victory. 

"Now  all  is  over,"  said  Paul,  stretching  out  his  hand  ; 
"and  he  who  strikes  another  blow  will  have  to  deal 
with  me." 

Then,  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  young  prisoner, 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  will  relate  to  me,  to-night,  how  it 
was  that  yon  were  made  my  prisoner,  will  you  not? 
For  there  must  be  sonio  cowardly  machination  in  this 
affair.  Tho  infamous  only  are  transported  to  .Cayenne, 
and  you  arc  too  bravo  to  bo  infamous." 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


HELENE. 

I  sr»  tho  crimson  come  and  go 
TTpon  her  cheeks  or  rosy  snow; 
And  in  the  sky  depths  of  ber  eyes 
A  tender  brilliance  live*  and  dies; 
iter  wine-red  lips  titter  no  word. 
To  tell  me  that  her  heart  is  stirred. 

I  hold  in  mine  her  dainty  hand, 

M y  burning  eyes  her  own  command  j 

I  |>refts  the  hand  my  flmrcrs  Rird, 

It  flutters  like  a  prisoned  bird ; 
And  whan  I  ri&c  to  say  good-night, 
tier  blushes  leave  Lor  marble  white 


I  inked  her  once  I 
A  pilot  on  life's  st 
I  haid,  her  gentle 
Could  for  my  reel) 
For  her  sweet  siik 
And  hide  my  folli 

Hho  turned  away- 

I  knew  myself  'be 
What  kin  "had  I  v> 
I  soared  aloft  on 
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loss  sins  atone; 

3  in  Heaven  rd  trust, 

is  in  the  dust. 

-my  doubts  and  fears 
at  by  hex  tears 
loved,  und  then, 
ith  other  men? 
Iitnre's  wings. 


And  scorned  earth's  common,  paltry  things. 

Eut  though  she  wept,  nnd  in  her  eyes 
I  saw  a  love  which  never  dies, 
She  drew  her  ley  hand  from  mine, 
And  said,  "  1  never  enn  be- thine  I 
I'll  prny  for  thee  as  ne'er  before — 
Go,  iritnd,  and  ask  for  nothing  more!" 


vas  heard,  altered  Ly  tL 


Surpnro  to  CovEVTftY. — Some  authorities  a?sert.  that 
this  phrase,  v>  hich  implies  that  a  person  is  shunned  and 
not  even  spoken  to  by  former  associate.'',  arose  from  the 
circumstance,  that  if  a  soldier  was  fonndtobeaeownrd, 
ho  wus  sent  to  Coventry,  as  boinjr  n.  central  town  of 
England,  nnd  too  placo  where  ho  was  least  likely  to  be 
cipo"'d  tt  the  terror*  of  an  invading  army.  Another 
authority  slain  thitt  tho  term  originated  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  civil  wars,  it  was  frequently  the  cti9tom 
for  the  Parliamentarians  to  send  Royalist  prisoners  to 
Coventry,  which  being  at  tho  time  tho  head-quarters  of 
Cromwell's  army,  was  considered  tho  safest  place  for 
them. 


INSIDE  A  FEMALE  PRISON. 
The  day  begins  at  a  quarter  to  six,  when  tho  prisoners 
rise,  dress,  clean  and  tidy  their  cells,  and  make  all 
ready  for  breakfast  at  halt-past  seven.  This  consists  of 
cocoa  and  four  ounces  of  bread.  AVork  follows— coir- 
picking,  bag  or  shirt-making,  till  a  quarter  to  ten, 
when  there  is  service  in  the  chapel :  dinner  is  at  ono 
o'clock,  and  each  prisoner  receives  in  her  cell  four 
ounces  of  boiled  meat,  half-a-pound  of  potatoes,  and  six 
ounces  of  bread.  After  dinner  work  goes  cn  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  one  hour  devoted  to  exercise  iu 
the  prison-yard.  There  is  an  evening  meal  of  gruel  at 
half-past  five,  followed  by  a  few  prayers  read  in  tho 
ward  by  the  matron,  so  as  to  be  audible  to  the  prisoners 
in  their  cells.  Work  is  resumed  till  a  quarter  to  eight, 
when  reading  is  permitted  till  half-past ;  at  a  quarter 
to  nine  the  gas  is  turned  out,  and  tho  prisoners  are  in 
their  beds. 

Promotion  among  the  prisoners — as  tho  reward  of 
good  conduct — is  on  the  following  scale : — A  woman, 
condemned  to  imprisonment,  begins  her  sentence  at 
Millbank,  where  ten  months  of  good  behaviour  entitle  " 
her  to  removal  to  Brixton ;  here  the  rewards  are  pro- 
gressive. 

A  third-class  woman  wears  a  brown  dress,  and  belongs 
to  the  old  prison ;  she  has  the  usual  prison  diet,  and  a 
gratuity  of  fourpeucc  a  week  in  return  for  her  labour. 
After  a  few  months'  faithful  service,  during  which  no 
report  has  been  made  against  her  for  incivility  and  in- 
subordination, she  passes  to  tho  east  wing,  where  she 
wears  the  same  brown  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a 
badge  of  black  cloth,  with  a  No.  2  stitched  upon  it,  and 
is  allowed  the  woman's  luxury  of  tea  three  times  in  tho 
week.  The  weekly  salary  for  her  services  is  raised  six- 
pence a  week.  Two  months  of  this  service  takes  her  to 
the  west  division,  and  make  her  a  green  dress  woman, 
one  of  the  first  class,  with  tea  every  day,  a  gratuity  of 
eightpence  a  week,  and  a  No.  1  badge.  There  is  also 
allowed  more  talking  time  to  the  No.  1  woman.  From 
this  class  are  chosen  tho  labour  women  for  the  laundry, 
kitchen,  infirmary,  &c. :  those  not  strong  enough  for  work 
of  this  kind,  if  good  needlewomen,  are  employed  to  make 
shirts,  and  their  "  gratuity"  proportionally  increased. 

A  No.  1  woman,  if  under  forty  years  of  age,  is  eligible 
for  Fulham  Refuge  within  twelve  or  fourteen  months  of 
the  expiration  of  her  prison  servitude.  Those  past 
that  age  remain  at  Brixton,  and  serve  their  time  out 
there.  Finally,  a  woman  who  has  behaved  herself  extra 
well  all  her  time,  is  rewarded  towards  the  end  with 
"the  special  service  dress" — a  cotton  print  dress  aud 
apron.  Only  twelve  of  theso  dresses  are  allowed  in 
Brixton,  a  fact  which  of  course  enhances  the  value  of 
wearing  one  ;  moreover,  the  wearer  has  many  privileges. 
Tho  ticket-of-leave  is  the  last  reward  held  out. 

Fulham  Refuge  is  intended  to  receive  tho  best  class 
of  prisoners  ;  to  establish  a  sound  reformatory  disci- 
pliuc?  combined  with  such  an  amount  of  industrial 
training  as  will  fit  the  majority  of  tho  females  for  enter- 
ing on  an  honest  course  of  life. 

Tho  sums  paid  to  a  prisoner  for  her  work  aro  accu- 
mulated for  her  use,  and,  deductions  mado  for  any 
damago  done  by  her  to  prison  property,  are  put  to  her 
account  at  the  end  of  her  imprisonment.  It  the  sum 
amounts  to  six  pounds  or  upwards,  it  is  payable  to  her 
in  three  instalments.  Tho  iirst  instalment  is  generally 
£1  19s.  Gd.,  never  in  excess.  Tho  remainder  is  paid 
her  on  receiving  a  certificate,  witnessed  by  a  clergyman 
or  magistrate,  that  she  is  leading  an  honest  life.  AVo 
have  often  heard  pathetic  suggestions  of  the  prisoner 
cast  upon  the  world  friendless  and  alone,  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  character,  ns  it  were  compelled  to  return  to  a 
course  of  crime.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  picture 
is  utterly  untrue.  There  is  also  the  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
ciety, which  receives  female  prisoners,  and  the  money 
they  have  brought  out  of  prison  being  deposited  as  a 
guarantee,  finds  them  places  of  service.  This  is,  in  fact, 
a  homo  for  tho  destitute  prisoner  who  is  friendless 
when  she  returns  to  tho  world,  or  to  one  who  fears  her 
friends,  and  dreads  a  return  to  her  old  associations. 


Sifowino  off  at  Chukch.— Tho  piety  that  goes  to 
church  enwrapped  in  costly  lace,  nnd  crowned  with  a 
three-guinea  bonnet,  is  not  of  tho  kind  which  strikes  a 
bee-lino  for  tho  better  world.  AVhcn  one  enters  a  placo 
of  worship  where  tho  female  devotees  are  dressed  as  for 
tho  opera,  and  there  is  an  odour  ns  of  a  perfumery  shop, 
a  flutter  of  plumy,  glittering  fans,  a  multitude  of  heads 
tricked  out  in  all  tho  bravery  of  Fashion's  Flova,  and  a 
general  indication  of  a  desiro  to  adore  the  Creator  Ada- 
rno'lr,  it  is  difficult  to  bclievo  that  tho  ehild-hko  sim- 
pliciry  of  soul,  which  is  essential  to  genuine  religion,  is 
a  staple  article  in  that  congregation.  When  tho  shep- 
herd of  such  a  showy  flock  pronounces  tho  solemn  words, 
"  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  lemplo,"  it  must  occur  to  him, 
one  Would  think,  that  Vanity  an  1  Ostentation  have  in- 
truded themselves  there.  Tlio  mstlo  nnd  tho  glare  of 
i  ilkp,  tho  flaunting  of  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  tho 
display  of  splendid  Prayer-books  embossed  and  clasped 
with  gold,  by  no  means  symbolise  the  humility  and 
contrition  of  Apirit  with  Which  conscious  offenders  should 
bow  before  tho  Judge  in  whoso  pity  is  their  only  hope 
We  should  liko  to  know  upon  what  principle  persewp 
attend  public  worship  attired  as  for  a  fete.  (Jan  it  bo 
that  girls  go  to  church  to  nniko  conquests  tlicre  f — that 
gay  young  men  go  lady-killing  to  tho  House  of  Prayer  P 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

UNEXPECTED  WITNESSES. 

The  first  witness  for  the  Prosecution  who  was  called 
by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  was  Roger  Croft.  Now, 
Roger  Croft,  after  his  rash,  desperate,  and  futile  attempt 
to  carry  off  Edith  Lorraine,  had  remained  for  about 
two  hours  bound  and  guarded  by  Rough  Rob  and  his 
friends  in  the  depths  of  the  Black  Wood.  They  offered 
him  no  insult,' they  did  him  no  injury;  but  they  kept 
him  a  close  prisoner  until  they  felt  sure  that  the  Lady 
Edith  was  oil'  by  the  express  to  London ;  and  they  knew 
that  there  was  no  other  train  by  which  Roger  Croft 
•  could  follow,  save  and  except  a  very  slow  one,  that  left 
Rockalpine  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  which  did  not 
reach  London  t  ill  tho  following  morning.  By  this  train, 
then,  Roger  Croft,  who  was  subpoenaed,  and  compelled 
to  appear  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  set  off  for 
London. 

He  looked,  as  he  stood  in  tho  witness-box,  not  only 
very  malicious  and  very  mean,  but  very  haggard,  anxious, 
and  brutally  stupid.  He  had  not  had  time  to  shave,  or 
do  more  than  hurry  on  his  clothes,  including  the  green 
"  Croft,"  and  the  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed,  green 
beaver  hat.  His  eyes  were  red  and  heavy  from  want  of 
sleep,  and  the  impression  he  made  on  all  present  was  as 
unfavourable  as  that  made  by  Arthur  Bertram  had  been 
the  reverse.  A  shudder  passed  through  the  frames  of 
the  most  impressionable  among  the  audience,  when, 
from  under  Lis  red,  swollen  eyelids,  and  white  eye- 
lashes, Roger  Croft  stole  a  glance  of  unuiistakeable  and 
most  malicious  hatred  at  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  who 
met  that  furtive,  snake-like  glance  with  a  calm,  proud 
gaze,  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast  the  while,  and 
compelling  Roger's  weak,  prominent,  pale-blue  eyes  to 
droop  beneath  the  clear,  searching,  indignant,  and  fixed 
gaze  of  Arthur  Bertram's  dark,  soul-beaming  eyes. 

"  Are  you  related  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?"  asked 
Mr.  Darkside,  Q.C.,  with  a  very  insinuating  smile,  ad- 
dressing Roger  Croft. 

"  No." 

"  Indeed !  1  thought  he  was  described  as  your  father's 
grandson  ?" 

"  He  is  so  described,  and  has  been  so  considered ;  but 
as  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  half-sister  of  mine, 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  my  mother,  I  never  acknow- 
ledged him  as  a  relative ;  for  I  have  always  understood 
that  bastards,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  have  no  rela- 
tion;." 

"  Certainly ;  no  one  can  dispute  that  proposition. 
Are  you  aware  of  any  evil  feeling  of  long  standing  be- 
tween the  deceased  Marquis  and  the  prisoner  at  the 

bar?" 
"  Yes." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  that  evil  feeling,  and  when 
did  it  first  begin  ?" 

"  My  late  most  noble  and  most  beloved  friend  the 
Marquis  of  D  unstanburgh"  (here  Roger  Croft  hid  his 
face  in  his  handkerchief)  "had  for  some  time  been 
attached  to  a  young  lady  brought  up  by  my  mother. 
He  had  not  proposed  to  the  young  lady  herself,  but  he 
had  expressed  his  intention  of  doing  so  to  her  mother, 
a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  encouraged  his  suit.  Under 
these  circumstances,  my  most  noble  friend  was  startled 
one  day,  on  going  accidentally  into  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Roskell's,  to  see  in  the  hand  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
a  locket,  containing  a  miniature  and  a  lock  of  hair, 
which  at  a  glance  he  recognised  as  the  portrait  and 
hair  of  the  object  of  his  own  suit." 

"  Did  any  conflict  take  place  in  consequence  ?"  asked 
Serjeant  Darkside.  , 

"  None.  The  Marquis,  who  had  not  been  seen  by  the 
prisoner  at  all,  passed  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  shop ; 
anil  shortly  after  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  left  tho  shop." 

"  How  do  you  happen  to  know  the  particulars  to 
which  you  allude  ?"  said  Serjeant  Darkside. 

'•  I  had  them,"  said  Roger  Croft,  "  from  my  deceased 
friend." 

"  When  did  the  conflict  of  which  my  learned  brother 
spoke  take  place  ?" 

"  A  few  days  later.  My  most  noble  and  lamented 
friend,  passing  through  the  Black  Wood — a  part  of  the 
Rockalpine  property — came  suddenly  on  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar, who  was  sitting  on  a  high  bank,  with  the  locket 
I  have  alluded  to  in  his  hand.  My  noble  friend,  who 
had  been  accepted  in  the  meantime  by  the  young  lady's 
mother  as  a  suitor  for  her  daughter,  tried  to  possess 
himself  of  a  treasure  which  he  thought  and  felt — as  we 
all  should,  I  think,  my  Lord  Judge,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  in  similar  circumstances — that  no  man  had  a 
right  to  possess  save  himself,  seeing  that  he  looked 
upon  the  lady  in  question  as  his  future  wife.  The  pri- 
touer  at  the  bar,  who  from  his  boyhood  had  been  a  very 
pugnacious  bully,  refused  to  give  up  the  prize.  A  strug- 
gle ensued.  My  most  noble  and  beloved  friend,  whose 
blood  was  up,  called  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  an  insolent 
bastard,  for  presuming  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  lady  in 
question,  and  threatened,  if  lie  refused  him  the  satis- 
faction of  a  gentleman,  to  horsewhip  him  wherever  ho 


met  him.  A  meeting  was  subsequently  consented  to  by 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  the  place  fixed  upon  was 
Dunstanburgh  Plats,  tho  weapons  were  to  bo  pistols,  and 
I  was  to  be  my  friend's  second." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  St.  Ormond :  "  Had  the  Mar- 
quis been  accepted  or  encouraged  by  the  young  lady 
herself?" 

"  Of  that  I  have  no  certain  knowledge;  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  young  lady  could  be  indifferent  to  tho 
attachment  of  such  a  man  as  tho  Marquis  of  Dunstan- 
burgh." 

"  A  prior  attachment  would  render  such  indifference 
very  probable.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  tho 
young  lady  gave  the  locket  in  question  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  ?" 

"  If  she  did,  it  must  bave  been  as  a  token  of  sisterly 
regard,  not  as  a  pledge  of  any  warmer  feeling,"  said 
Roger  Croft,  growing  livid  with  the  consciousness  of  tho 
lies  he  was  telling,  nay,  the  perjury  he  was  committing. 

"This  young  lady,  then,  who  had  known  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  from  her  infancy,  had  a  warm,  sisterly  regard 
for  him — that  is  something  in  his  favour  ?" 

"  Oh,  ho  could  bamboozle  her  or  an3'one  else ;  but  he's 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

"Ah  !  the  wolf  did  not  wear  the  sheep's  clothing  at 
home,  you  may  be  sure.  A  man  who  is  loved  in  his 
home  is  sure  to  be  a  sterling  character.  No  one  wears 
a  mask  at  home."    (Applause  in  the  Court). 

Here  the  Counsel  tor  the  Crown  remarked  that  all 
this  was  irrelevant ;  that  his  learned  brother  was 
wasting  the  time  of  his  Lordship,  of  tho  enlightened 
Jury,  and  of  the  whole  Court. 

Roger  Croft  then  went  through  all  the  details,  with 
which  the  reader  is  familiar,  connected  with  the  intended 
duel ;  the  reluctance  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  fight 
his  most  noble  friend ;  the  subsequent  arrangement  for 
a  duel  with  pistols  on  Dunstanburgh  Plats  ;  his  leaving 
the  young  Marquis  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  sur- 
geon ;  and  his  finding  his  beloved,  lamented,  and  most 
noble  friend,  half-au-hour  later,  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood 
on  his  face  in  a  fissure  of  the  rocks— a  loaded  stick  or 
bludgeon  close  by,  clotted  with  blood  and  hair,  and  no 
one  to  be  seen  on  that  lone  and  dreary  spot  but  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  pretended  to  be  coming  towards 
the  spot.  On  examining  tho  bludgeon,  it  proved  to  be 
one  belonging  to  Arthur  Bertram — the  witness  remem- 
bered his  bringing  it  for  protection  during  a  walking  tour. 

Roger  Croft  here  sat  down,  covered  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  appeared  lost  in  grief  for  his  most 
noble  friend. 

The  surgeon,  Mr.  Poke,  who  had  made  the  post 
mortem  examination,  was  then  called.  He  deposed  that 
the  most  noble  deceased  died  from  the  effect  of  several 
most  violent,  savage,  and  brutal  blows  with  a  bludgeon 
at  the  back  of  his  head. 

By  a  Juror :  "  Did  these  blows  correspond  with  the 
bludgeon  ?" 

(Here  the  bludgeon  was  produced  and  handed  to  the 
Judge  and  Jury.  The  initials  "  A.  B."  were  carved  on 
the  wood.) 

They  corresponded  exactly. 

By  another  Juror  :  "  Is  it  possible  the  deceased  could 
have  inflicted  those  blows  on  himself?" 

Mr.  Pike :  "  It  is  impossible  he  could  have  done  so ; 
they  must  have  been  dealt  from  behind." 

The  Counsel  for  the  Crown  here  observed  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  call  any  more  witnesses.  The  case  lay  in 
a  nut-shell ;  and  he  should  now  await,  as  soon  as  the 
Defence  had  been  heard,  with  confidence  the  charge  of 
his  Lordship,  and  the  verdict  of  the  most  enlightened, 
patient,  a"nd  perceptive  Jury  he  had  ever  had  the  honour 
to  address. 

Arthur  Bertram  then  rose,  and,  as  he  did  so,  every 
heart  beat  high,  every  cheek  was  blanched,  every  eye  was 
strained,  every  neck  was  stretched,  every  ear  was  attent. 

At  first  his  voice  was  low,  and  betrayed  some  internal 
agitation ;  his  cheek  was  very  pale,  and  a  tremor  ran 
through  his  frame ;  but  after  the  few  first  words,  his 
voice  became  clear,  loud,  sonorous,  steady;  his  manner 
firm  and  composed,  and  a  glow  was  suffused  over  the 
pallor  of  his  tine  face. 

"My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  resolved  to  address  you  myself,  because  I  alone,  in 
this  Court,  know  that  I  am  innocent.  I  might  have 
availed  myself  of  the  eloquence  of  some  of  the  greatest 
orators,  and  of  the  special  pleading  of  some  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  profession,  to  persuade  you 
not  to  find  me  Guilty  ;  but  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  an  innocence  as  spotless  (with  regard  to  this  foul 
murder)  as  that  of  you,  my  Lord  Judge,  and  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  I  disdain  all  the  powers  of  oratory,  all 
tho  science  and  chicanery  of  law  ;  I  bebevc  in  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  Trutii,  and  I  pray  God  to  enable  me  to 
state  that  truth,  so  that  it  may  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  those  on  whose  verdict  my  life  depends,  and 
that  which  I  value  far  more  than  life — my  fair  fame, 
and  the  esteem  of  all  good  people  in  general,  and  of  one 
angelic  being  in  particular. 

"  The  Counsel  for  the  Crown  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  Roger  Croft,  have  attempted  to  pre- 
judice your  minds,  my  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
by  asserting  that  I  am  a  bastard :  I  deny  that  such  is  the 
case.  I  have  the  word— nay,  the  solemn  assurance,  of  my 
grandfather,  that  I  was  born  in  wedlock;  and  he  has  often 
told  me  that,  although  a  mystery  surrounds  my  birth, 
yet  that  it  was  in  his  power,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
duty,  at  a  certain  time  not  far  distant,  to  raise  the  veil 


that  has  been  dropped  over  my  father's  name ;  and  that 
when  that  veil  is  raised,  and  justice  done,  I  shall  find 
myself  not  only  the  lawful  son' of  a  man  of  honour,  but 
entitled  to  a  name  I  shall  bo  proud  to  bear.    Tho  unac- 
countable absence  of  my  grandfather,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  '  missing,'  alone  prevents  my  proving  this 
point ;  and  I  only  allude  to  it  because  the  Couusel  for 
the  Crown,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Prosecution, 
have  tried  so  hard  to  make  what  they  call  my  illegiti- 
macy a  weapon  against  me.    It  was  with  unutterable 
reluctance,  and  with  deep  regret,  that  I  heard  the  name 
I  most  revere  and  love  upon  earth  dragged  by  the  wit- 
ness  Roger  Croft  into  this  investigation;  but  as  this 
has  been  done,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  disprove 
many  of  the  false  statements  connected  with  that 
honoured  lady,  and  with  her  revered  and  beloved  name. 
Of  the  midnight  attack  on  the  late  Marquis  of  Dunstan- 
burgh in  the  Black  Wood  at  Rockalpine,  I,  so  help  mo 
Heaven !  know  nothing  but  by  report.  How  my  hat,  my 
coat,  or  any  other  articles  of  apparel  belonging  to  mo 
came  to  be  stained  with  blood,  and  secreted  in  the  loft 
over  the  summer-house  at  the  end  of  Rockalpine  Park, 
as  the  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  has  told  us  they  were, 
I  know  no  more  than  you  do,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury ! 
I  can  only  believe  that  the  real  culprit  is  some  miscreant 
who  had  access  to  my  room  at  Croft  Villa,  and  that  his 
object  was  less  to  murder  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh, 
in  that  midnight  attack  in  the  Black  Wood,  than  to  ruin 
me  ;  not  but  what  his  Satanic  plan  may  have  included 
both  the  objects  which  he  has  at  length  triumphantly 
carried  out.    That  after  a  frank  and  friendly  under- 
standing and  intimacj'  of  many  years,  and  after  repeated 
proofs  from  the  late  lamented  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh 
that  he  held  me  in  high  esteem,  some  modern  Iago, 
whose  name  I  may  most  unwillingly  whisper  to  myself, 
but  will  not,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
against  me,  proclaim  in  this  Court,  filled  his  noble 
heart  with  jealousy,  hatred,  and  rage  against  me,  I  can- 
not attempt  to  deny  or  to  disprove.    I  would  wish  to 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  cause  of  that  sudden 
jealousy,  rage,  and  hatred ;  not  on  my  own  account,  but 
because  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  one  whose  peace 
and  happiness  are  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  are 
concerned.  I  have,  besides,  little  to  object  to  the  account 
the  witness  Roger  Croft  has  given  of  my  quarrel  and 
personal  conflict  with  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh ; 
but  allow  me,  with  all  deference,  to  ask,  what  man  is 
there  here  present  who  would  suffer  what  he  valued 
most  on  earth  to  be  wrested  from  him,  even  by  a  Prince 
of  the  blood  royal — nay,  by  a  Monarch  himself— how- 
ever humble  a  member  he  may  be  of  what  the  eloquent 
Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  has  called  '  the  great  family 
of  Man  ? '    The  locket  the  deceased  so  coveted  was 
mine — mine  by  every  law,  human  and  divine.    The  Mar- 
quis demanded  it  of  me  in  language  the  most  insulting, 
and  tried  to  possess  himself  of  it  by  force.    I  defended 
my  prize;  I  defended  myself.    I  hurled  him  from  the 
bank  on  which  we  stood,  and  he  fell  from  that  height 
into  the  road.    He  challenged  me;  he  called  me  by 
every  name  which  he  thought  would  most  debase  and 
outrage  me ;  he  threatened  to  horsewhip  me  whenever 
he  met  me,  unless  I  accepted  his  challenge.    I  agreed 
to  meet  him,  my  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury ;  but 
as  my  principles  are  strongly  opposed  to  deliberate 
murder,  under  the  name  of  duelling,  I  resolved,  not  to 
fight  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh,  but  to  go  alone  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  to  try  to  convince  him  that  ho 
wronged  me.    He  had  a  noble  and  a  gentle  spirit,  and, 
left  to  himself  and  to  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart, 
I  hoped  he  would  have  believed  me ;  but  had  I  found  it 
impossible  to  soften  or  convince  him,  I  meant  to  say  to 
him, '  My  Lord,  I  will  stand  up  before  you,  for  I  am  no 
coward ;  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  not  take  aim  at 
you — I  shall  fire  in  the  air ;  and  you,  if  you  aim 
at  me,  and  I  fall,  will  be  a  deliberate  mwrderer.' 
This  I  meant  to  say  to  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh ; 
and  I  went  to  that  meeting  on  Dunstanburgh  Fiats 
without  any  weapon  at  all,  and  without  a  second. 
When  I  got  there,  I  fancied  I  was  first  on  the  ground, 
for  I  could  see  no  one ;  when  suddenly,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, I  beheld  a  loaded  stick  or  bludgeon  lying  on  a 
flat  piece  of  rock;  and  on  approaching  to  examine  it, 
I  recognised  it  with  horror  as  my  own,  and  beheld 
blood,  hair,  and  brains  on  its  rough  and  loaded  head. 
Horrified,  I  examined  the  ground,  and  beheld  a'slender 
crimson  stream  trickling  down  the  slope  between  the 
fissures  of  the  Flats  ;  and  tracing  it  to  its  source,  I  saw 
the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh  lying  on  his  face  in  a 
sort  of  hollow  between  two  dwarf  rocks  ;  his  head  was 
frightfully  battered  and  smashed,  he  was  apparently 
quite  dead,  and  not  a  creature  was  near.    As  I  stood 
transfixed  with  horror  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
body,  considering  what  step  I  had  best  take,  and  re- 
solved, at  all  risks  to  myself,  to  try  to  lift  the  Marquis 
up,  and  see  if  life  was  quite  extinct,  Roger  Croft  came 
up ;  and  his  loud  cries  and  shouts  for  help  reached  the 
ears  of  two  coastguardsmen  at  some  distance,  and  of  a 
policeman  who  was  with  them  at  the  time. 

"  Roger  Croft  at  once  summoned  these  men  to  tho 
fatal  spot,  and  accused  me  as  the  murderer  of  tho 
Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh ;  refusing  to  hear  anything  I 
had  to  say  in  my  own  defence,  and,  in  short,  giving  me 
in  charge  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  baso  and  bloody 
murder. 

"  At  the  coroner's  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the 
late  lamented  Marquis,  the  young  lady  who  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  who  arrived  at  the  6cene  of  the 
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murder  soon  after  my  arrest,  deposed  that  she,  on  her 
way  to  the  Flats  to  prevent  the  duel — of  which  she  had 
overheard  something,  in  a  conversation  between  the 
Marquis  and  Roger  Croft — had  met  with  two  gipsy- 
lads,  who  were  crab-hunting  among  the  rocks ;  and  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  alarm,  and 
that  they  warned  and  entreated  her  not  to  go  to  the 
Flats,  as  a  bloody  murder  had  just  been  done  there — a 
murder  of  which  they,  hid  up  among  the  rocks,  had 
been  the  unwilling  and  horror-stricken  witnesses  ! 

"  The  inquest  was  adjourned,  my  Lord  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  production  of 
these  gipsy-lads.  A  large  reward  was  offered,  but  in 
vain — they  were  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  after  a  long, 
an  active,  and  a  fruitless  search,  they  were  supposed  by 
many,  who  did  not  know,  as  I  do,  the  integrity  and  the 
bright  intelligence  of  the  jroong  and  noble  lady  in  ques- 
tion,  to  exist  only  in  her  imagination. 

"  The  inquest  was,  therefore,  resumed  without  their 
having  been  discovered,  and  a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder 
was  returned  against  me !  A  warrant  was  then  ob- 
tained, and  I  was  imprisoned  nearly  ten  weeks  in 

X  gaol ;  but,  even  in  that  wretched  prison,  Faith 

and  Hope  never  deserted  me !  Kind  friends — friends 
warm  of  heart,  wise  of  head,  powerful,  wealthy — be- 
lieved me  what,  so  help  me  Fleaven,  I  am — Innocent  ! 
Tea,  by  my  immortal  soul,  and  all  my  hopes  for  its 
salvation,  even  if  my  body  perish  on  a  scaffold,  sacri- 
ficed to  delusive  evidence  and  a  false  oath — I  am  inno- 
cent! I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  cruel  and  re- 
m,r<"'<--i  wr<*'<  h,  who  planed  Hm  midnialil  itiiok  on 
the  late  Marquis,  in  the  Clack  Wood  of  Kockalpine, 
and  craftily  contrived  to  throw  suspicion  on  me,  planned 
this  foul  murder  on  Danntanburgh  Plats,  knowing  that 
I  should  be  there,  and  most  be  suspected. 

"  My  great,  good,  and  wise  friends  saw  how  much 
depended  on  the  evidence  of  these  gipsy-lads,  and  with 
the  aid,  the  invaluable  aid  of  Detectivn  Meadows,  they 
set  to  work ;  they  left  no  effort  unmadf. — they  spared 
neither  time,  dot  money,  nor  trouble,  nor  energy  ;  by 
night  and  by  day  they  have  toiled  for  me ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  those  boys  have  been  found  — that  lh<cy 
are  ready  to  give  evidence  that  they  n-crc  cye-wit- 
nesnes  of  this  gh/utbj  murder;  and,  tlt/it,  as  I  have 
never  teen  them,  nor  they  me,  it  will  he  satisfactory  to 
nil.  parties  that  they  should,  be  examined  as  witnesses, 
sworn,  ami  asked  to  point  out,  in,  this  crowded,  Court, 
the  man  in  whose,  hand,  they  saw  the  bbi/bjeon — the 
man  whom  they  behelrl,from  their  hi/ling  -place,  doing 

fWe  Roger  Croft  started,  tarned  deadly  pale,  and  cried 
oat,  "  No,  no!  I  object;  tbey  are  suborned!*'  As  he 
•poke,  his  glaring  eyes  fell  on  the  brown,  intelligent 
faces  of  the  two  gipsy-lads,  who  wero  brought  in  at 
this  moment.  He  gasped,  he  stuttered,  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  voice  failed  him,  and  he  fell  back  insensible. 
(To  be  continued  m  our  next.) 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

CHAPTER  LV. 
"licensed  to  kill." 

(Continued.) 

"Certainly,"  replied  Sir  Jasper,  "the  man  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  dead.    It  is  upon  that  fact  that  wo 
have  acted. 
"  True,"  said  old  Gratchett. 

"  It  is  also,"  resumed  the  speaker, "  upon  the  distinct 
recognition  of  that  fact  that  we  must  prepare  to  act — if 
we  take  action  at  all." 

"  That  is  not  so  clear." 

"  It  will  become  so,  if  you  will  only  follow  me.  The 
solemn  fact  of  the  man's  death,  of  which  I  have  the 
very  beat  testimony — that  of  one  who  was  present  at 
the  last  moment,  and  saw  him  expire — is  met  by  a 
rumour — a  vague  and  indefinite  rumour — that  he  still 
lives." 

"  Yes." 

"  More  than  that — that  he  is  at  tho  prosent  moment 
in  this  country,  and  perhaps  a  few  yards  only  from  this 
spot." 

They  glanced  up  involuntarily  at  these  words.  Per- 
haps they  had  some  idea  of  the  dcad-alivo  peeping  over 
their  shoulders  at  that  moment. 

"  Now,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  have  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  nature  of  tho  ovidence  in  support 
of  both  these  facts.  That  tho  man  is  dead  is  the  almost 
universal  belief,  based  on  official  documents  and  strong 
individual  testimony.  That  he  is  living,  is  a  thing  not 
dreamed  of  by  the  world,  hardly  credible  even  to  those 
who  assort  it,  and  supported  by  individual  testimony 
only." 

"And  the  individual  testimony?"  asked  young  Gratch- 
ett, "  is  it  equally  strong  in  both  cases  ?" 

"  No,"  was  tho  reply  ;  "  and  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  the  two : — remove  the  individual 
statement  in  the  one  case,  and  there  remains  the  fact 
that,  the  man  is  dead  ;  remove  it  in  tho  other,  and  you 
remove  the  only  proof  that  tho  man  is  living. 

"  That  may  be  true,"  said  old  Gratchett,  "  to  an  ex- 
tent ;  but  you  forget  that,  though  you  may  do  away 
with  evidence  of  his  existence,  the  man  may  still  livo — 
and  living  men  are  a  very  troublesome  kind  of  ovidence 
to  get  rid  of." 

"Are  they?"  asked  Sir  Jasper,  significantly. 

So  significantly,  in  fact,  that  both  listeners  lookod  up 
at  the  same  moment,  and,  gloomy  as  it  was,  a  glance 
passed  from  eye  to  eye. 

Then  they  perfectly  understood  the  drift  of  the 
speaker's  argument.  Up  to  that  point  they  had  watched 


it — watched  it  closely,  but  coldly ;  but  those  two  words 
threw  a  light  upon  it,  which  seemed  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased luminousness  of  their  listening  eyes. 

"  In  a  word,"  resumed  Sir  Jasper,  noting  the  effect 
of  what  he  had  said,  "  it  must  bo  clear  to  you  that  at 
this  stage  it  is  quite  practicable — nothing  13  easier,  in 
fact — to  manage  matters  so  that  the  public  records  need 
not  be  altered,  or  the  public  grief  disturbed.  Tho  man 
is  dead ;  another  is  looking  out  for  his  place,  his  income, 
and  tho  honours  which  he  bore  so  well  and  so  long. 
This  state  of  things  is  agreeable  to  everybody  — " 

"  But  the  man, '  said  old  Gratchett,  smiling. 

"  True  ;  and^nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  it  equally 
pleasant  to  him,  whilo  tho  gain  to  us  in  every  way 
would  bo  enormous.  Now,  my  friends,  we  have  rowed 
together  in  tho  same  boat  before  ;  isn't  it  possible  for 
us  to  make  common  cause  agaiu  ?  A  little  ingenuity, 
and  everything  is  accomplished.  Tho  arrangements  of 
this  establishment  seem  designed  for  the  very  purpose 
I  have  in  view.  Tho  lawyer  secures  a  client — the  sur- 
geon a  patient.  Legal  documents  sometimes  miscarry 
m  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
my  dear  sir" — pressing  old  Gratchett's  hand — "  but 
patients  will  die. ' 

"  Such  things  have  occurred,  certainly,"  said  the  old 
surgeon  ;  "  but  oven  that  result  is  not  always  attained 
without  very  heavy  outlay." 

"  I  understand, '  said  Sir  Jasper ;  "  you  would  not 
undertako  this  matter  without  somo  addition  to  tho 
handsomo  pickings  you  already  receivo  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  yet  that  policy  is  very  short-sighted.  If  I  de- 
cline to  agrto  to  this  proposal  for  extra  fleecing,  you 
only  kill  your  bird  for  tho  golden  eggs  which  you  do 
not  get;  on  the  other  hand,  you  might  secure  a  client 
who,  up  to  tho  present  moment,  has  answered  3'our  pur- 
pose well — who  has,  indeed,  done  more  for  you  than  for 
himself." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  old  man,  drily ;  "  but  Sir 
Jasper  vnll  agree  to  the  proposal,  and  we  shall  thus 
secure  our  golden  eggs,  and  shall  not  lose  our  bird. 
No,  no,  my  dear  sir ;  I  am  not  going  to  run  a  great 
risk,  and  commit  a  great  crime,  without  a  considera- 
tion— and  a  pretty  heavy  one,  too." 

"  How  you  talk  I"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  jestingly ;  "  as  if 
your  profession  wero  vot  'licensed  to  kill' — as  if  a 
patient  never  swallowed  oxalic  acid  for  salts  by  puro 
accident — as  though  a  dozen  or  two  drops  of  mor- 
phine or  any  similar  drug  had  never  found  their  way 
into  a  prescription  by  pure  accident,  or  imperfect  Latiu 
— and  the  patient  had  not  thereupon  dispensed  with  tho 
doctor's  further  services.  Tho  thing's  of  daily  occur- 
rence." 

"Not  quite,"  replied  Gratchett;  "and  it  is  always 
attended  with  danger.  Besides,  this  is  a  case  in  which 
one  would  havo  to  proceed  with  great  care.  It  would 
first  be  necoesary  to  muko  the  patient  ill;  then,  to 
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pet  one  s-sclf  called  in  by  a  naturally-contrived  acci- 
dent ;  and  then  to  conduct  tko  whole  a  flair  -with  great 
tact."  " 

"  Well,  and  for  this  you  arc  well  rewarded." 

"  I  shall  bo,  depend  on  it,  or  " 

"  Your  son  will  lose  a  good  client  in  mo — you  are 
prepared  for  that  alternative  ?" 

"  Not  quite,"  said  tho  young  man. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    asked  Sir  Jasper. 

"  Simply,  that  what  I  receive  from  you  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  annuity,  and  that  1  see  my  way  to  getting  it, 
whatever  happens." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  I  must  continuo  to  buy  your 
silenco  as  to  tho  past,  irrespective  of  tho  futuga  r- 

"  You  havo  expressed  my  views  exactly,"'?  replied 
young  Gratcliett. 

An  awkward  silence  succeeded  this  statement.  It 
was  broken  by  Sir  Jasper. 

"Well,"  lie  said,  "I  will  not  bo  ungenerous.  But 
we  can  discuss  terms  another  time.  Do  you  agree  to 
the  principle  I  have  laid  down  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  tho  old  man,  smiling ;  "  it  is  the  only 
safe  one  for  all  of  us." 

"  Then  I  may  rely  upon  you  both  ?" 

"  You  may,"  they  answered  simultaneously. 

In  a  few  minutes — after  some  further  whispered  ar- 
rangements— Sir  Jasper  took  his  leave. 

"  My  dark-haired  young  friend  would  havo  got  mo 
into  trouble,"  thought  old  Gratchett,  as  he  returned 
from  lighting  Sir  Jasper  out,  "if  I  hadn't  known  of 
this.  As  it  is,  wo  may  both  serve  and  sell  Sir 
Jasper." 

"  By  Jovo,"  thought  young  Gratchett,  as  he  sat  iu 
tho  office  waiting  for  the  light  which  his  parent  had 
taken,  "if  I  had  only  known  what  I  now  know,  that 
girl  Violet  should  have  been  mine  at  any  cost.  But  it 
may  not  be  too  late  eveu  now." 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

LOVING  HEARTS. 

From  the  windows  of  the  Kettledrum,  a  ruddy  glow  of 
light  streamed  across  the  dark  road  iu  which  that 
cheerful  house  of  entertainment  was  situated. 

Aud  agreeablo  as  that  sight  was  to  the  belated 
traveller  approaching  the  great  city,  it  was  not  more  so 
than  tho  fair  face,  rosy  smile,  and  comely  aspect  gene- 
rally of  the  landlady,  who  had  w-andered  to  the  door 
"just  to  look  at  tho  night." 

It  was  hardly  a  night  deserving  the  compliment. 

The  slcy  was  dark ;  a  few  dim  stars  peeped  through 
here  and  there,  and  down  the  road  there  came  at  inter- 
vals fierce  gusts,  which,  though  autumnal,  had  the  first 
touch  of  winter  in  them. 

"A  gloomy  night,  Hetty,  isn't  it  f"  asked  Ephraim 
Nutters,  slowly  following  her  out,  and  stopping  as  he 
did  so  to  re-light  his  pipe  in  the  passage. 

'  "  Dark  and  cold,  Ephraim ;  quite  cold  for  the  time  o' 
year.    Ugh !  I  feel  it  all  down  my  back." 

"  Well,  I  spose  wo  may  see  about  closing,"  said 
Ephraim  ;  "  the  reg'lars  are  all  out,  and  the  suppers 
have  had  their  beers,  haven't  they  r  • 

"  Pretty  well  all,"  replied  Hetty. 

**  There's  old  Swatts  in  the  parlour,  of  course," 
Ephraim  went  on;  "but  he's  done  half  his  night's 
sleep  a' ready — he  began  at  eight,  and  hasn't  woke  but 
twice  for  a  go  of  toddy,  each  time  with  a  hextra  slice  o' 
lemon  in  it — so  he  won't  hurt  if  he's  turned  out,  even  if 
he  gets  no  more  sleep  to-night." 

"  No,  he'l  do,"  replied  Hetty. 

And  going  out  of  the  house,  and  walking  a  few  steps, 
she  tapped  at  a  window  with  her  knuckles,  and  uttered 
a  musical  cry  of  "  Joe  !"  This  was  responded  to  by  a 
drowsy  voice  from  within,  as  if  the  speaker  still  had  his 
mouth  full  of  sleep. 

"  Drat  that  boy !"  said  Hetty,  "  he  and  old  Swatts  are 
a  pair,  I  think — always  asleep,  both  of  'em." 

Hardly  had  she  uttered  the  words,  and  returned  to 
tho  door,  when  there  was  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
coming  down  the  road ;  and  before  they  had  time  to 
question  who  this  might  be,  the  red  lamps  of  a  vehicle 
were  discerned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  cab  stopped  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  inn. 

"  Customers,  eh  r"  said  Ephraim,  laying  down  his 
long  pipe,  and  sallying  forth. 

"Yes,"  remarked  Hetty  to  herself;  "and  I've  left 
the  things  airing  Jjeforc  the  parlour  fire." 

This  reflection  induced  her  to  hurry  in,  and  she  had 
well-nigh  reached  the  end  of  the  passage,  when  an  ex- 
clamation on  the  part  of  Ephraim  induced  her  to  turn 
and  demand  the  cause. 

"  Good  gracious,  Ephraim !"  exclaimed  the  little 
woman  ;  "  why,  what's  tho  matter  ?* 

"What's  the  matter,  indeed!"  cried  Ephraim,  run- 
ning in  before  his  guests. 

"All!  who  is  it?" 

"Who  is  it,  indeed!"'  shouted  the  kindly  fellow, 
whose  eyes  were  dancing  with  joy,  and  whose  face  was 
broadened  by  a  smile  of  delight.  "  Loot  hore !  look 
h'ere,  Hetty !    Don't  you  know" her?" 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  tall,  elegant  young 
woman,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  house  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  fellow,  upon 
whose  face,  also,  there  was  a  radiant  smile. 

The  landlady  looked  for  an  instant,  flushed  of  a  deep 
red,  turned  pale  the  moment  after,  and  then,  with  a 


hasty  waddle,  approached  the  tall  young  lady,  and  en- 
folded her  in  her  arms. 

Evidently  her  strong  impulse  was  to  extend  the  ma- 
ternal embrace  to  the  gentleman  also  ;  but  desisting  in 
this,  she  laughed  and  cried  at  one  and  tho  same  time, 
and,  dragging  the  young  lady  towards  tho  bar,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Oh  !  my  darling,  my  darling — I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you  !  I've  never  forgiven  myself  for  my  wicked,  wicked 
selfishness!  For  months  1  didn't  go  near  Sir  Jasper's 
house;  aud  wheu  I  did,  you  was  gone,  and  nobody  knew 
where ;  and  I  thought  1  should  never  see  you  again — I, 
who  loved  you  60,  aud  ought  to  have  been  a  mother  to 
you,  and  never  to  have  trusted  you  out  of  my  sight! 
Oh  dear!  oh  dear!" 

With  which  exclamation  the  laughed  and  sobbed 
again. 

"  Hetty,  dear,"  said  Violet — for  wo  need  hardly  say 
she  was  the  visitor — "  I  am  afraid  my  sudden  coming 
has  distressed  you.  But  you'll  be  better  presently,  ana 
then  i  must  introduce  you  to  my  friend  here— Mr.  Ber- 
nard Oswald — my  good,  kind  friend." 

Her  attention  being  thus  directed  to  the  young  man, 
who  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling  cordially  at  this 
scene  of  genuine  affection,  Hetty  bowed  to  him,  and 
requested  him  to  be  seated  j  and  then,  turning  again 
to  violet,  forgot  everything  iu  the  joy  of  seeing  her 
there  alive  and  well. 

"  Which,"  she  rambled  on,  "the  news  of  the  Colonel's 
death  knocked  me  up  to  that  extent,  and  nearly  killef 
Ephraim.  And  then,  to  think  that  Sir  Jasper  had  turned 
you  out  o'  doors — for  it  was  neither  more  nor  less — and 
knowing  what  I  did  about  the  will,  and  that  you  might 
not  have  a  penny  to  bless  yourself  n  i  h,  and  might  fall 
into  low  society,  and  bo  lost  to  us  for  ever!  jOii  dear, 
oh  dear !  it's  niauy  a  heartache  these  thoughts  have 
caused  me  and  my  Ephraim  too — that  it  is  !" 

Ag  soon  as  the  torrent  of  Hetty's  speech  had  some- 
what subgidc.il,  Violet  briefly  explained  to  her  the  object 
which  hf>)M  brought  them  to  the  hous". 

"  You  will,  I  afil  sure,"  she  said,  "  let  me  stay  with 
you  a  few  days,  until  some  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
the  future.  My  present  position  is  rather  an  uncertain 
one ;  but  all  that  I  wfu  explain  to  you  at  another  time." 

"  If,"  said  Ephraim,  coming  forward,  and  holding  up 
his  hand  as  a  sign  to  Hetty  to  hold  her  peace  until  he, 
the  master  of  the  house,  had  spoken,  "the  child  of  my 
poor  Colonel  will  only  make  the  Kettledrum  her  home 
for  just  as  long  a  time  as  she  likes — if  it's  for  life — and 
for  just  as  short  a  time  as  it  pleases  her — if  it's  only  for 
an  hour — she'll  be  as  welcome  to  it,  and  all  that's  in  it, 
as  if  it  was  her  own.    What  do  you  say,  missis  H 

"  Say !"  cried  Hetty,  rising,  aud  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck ;  I  say  that  you're  a  dear  good  soul, 
and  you've  took  the  very  words  out  of  my  mouth." 

Thus,  therefore,  the  thing  wns  settled ;  and  when  Ber- 
nard Oswald  took  his  leave,  an  hour  afterwards,  with 
tho  understanding  that  he  was  to  return  next  day,  it 
was  in  perfect  content  as  to  Violet's  comfort. 

"  Poor  child  !"  he  said,  as  he  quitted  the  house;  "she 
will  at  least  forget  her  sorrows  for  a  few  hours,  soothed 
by  the  care  of  these  loving  hearts." 

Long  after  the  Kettledrum  was  closed  for  the  night, 
and  all  signs  of  life  had  faded  from  its  outward  aspect, 
Violet  sat  in  the  little  parlour  between  Ephraim  and 
Hetty,  sharing  with  them  the  pleasant  and  the  painful 
reminiscences  of  the  past. 

Several  times,  as  they  thus  sat,  Ephraim  cast  an  ex- 
pressive and  inquiring  look  at  his  little  wife,  which  she 
returned  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head. 

Once  Violet  herself  noticed  it ;  but  she  only  regarded 
it  as  a  domestic  signal,  and  so  attached  no  importance 
to  it. 

Of  course  the  conversation  turned  upon  Colonel  Heart- 
law.  The  mere  fact  that  all  the  speakers  were  attired 
in  black,  out  of  respect  for  his  memory,  would  have  sug- 
gested that  topic,  had  not  their  own  hearts  prompted  it. 
But  Violet  felt — and  it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  her 
to  entertain  the  thought — that  tho  anguish  of  her  own 
heart  was  scarcely  reflected  in  those  of  Ephraim  and 
Hetty,  to  whom  the  Colonel  had  been  almost  an  equal 
benefactor.  They  spoke  of  him  with  profound  respect, 
and  dwelt  on  his  loss  as  a  terrible  calamity;  yet  she  felt 
that  between  their  sorrow  and  her  own  there  was  a 
gulf,  there  was  a  difference,  which  pained  and  almost 
shocked  her  sensitive  nature. 

Still,  she  could  not  avoid  the  one  absorbing  topic. 

"  Did  you  never,"  she  asked, with  tho  greatest  anxiety, 
"hear  any  details  of  my  poor  benefactor's  death,  beyond 
those  which  the  newspapers  contained  ?' 

"  Well— no,"  said  Ephraim,  hesitating,  and  glancing 
in  the  significant  manner  which  she  had  before  noticed ; 
"  there  hive  been  rumours,  but  

Suddenly,  as  he  was  speaking,  a  sound  as  of  some 
one  moving  in  the  house  startled  them. 

"  Ah !  who  is  that?"  cried  Hetty. 

"  Be  hanged  if  I  know  !"  returned  Ephraim,  starting 
up,  and  glanciiig  at  his  gun,  whicli  hung  over  the  man- 
telpiece, rusted  and  unloaded,  but  still  calculated  to 
terrify  lawless  intruders.  , 

There  was  an  instant's  pause. 

Then  the  sound  came  again,  and  this  time  they  could 
detect  footsteps  in  the  quiet  house. 

"  I  have  it!1'  cried  Hetty,  laying  her  hand  on  her  hus- 
band's arm.  "  It's  old  Swatts.  In  the  excitement  of 
my  darling's  coming  we've  forgot  him,  nud  turned  off 
the  gas,  and  left  him  asleep." 


"That's  it,"  said  Ephraim,  dropping  the  arm  which 
ho  had  half-raised  toward  tho  gun.  "  I'll  go  and  see  to 
him." 

With  this  ho  took  the  light,  and  left  the  little  room, 
both  tho  women  following  him  at  a  distance.  They 
traversed  the  long  passage  leading  round  behind  the 
bar,  and  passed  through  a  constantly-intoasifying  atmo- 
sphere of  tobacco-smoke. 

Ephraim  led  tho  way  some  yards  in  advance,  holding 
tho  candle  above  his  head. 

Suddenly  he  paused,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  Duggan!"  he  cried. 

And  Hetty,  hearing  thai  name,  repeated  it  with  sin- 
gular emotion. 

At  tho  same  moment, Violet,  gazing  along  the  passage 
into  the  room,  saw  a  man  whoso  face  was  bronzed  and 
scarred,  and  whose  bearing  was  that  of  a  soldier,  though 
he  wore  the  garb  of  a  civilian. 

It  was  Duggan,  the  servant  who  had  accompanied 
Colonel  Heartlaw  to  India. 

Always  calm,  cool,  and  undemonstrative,  it  seemed 
as  if  travel  and  danger  had  changed  him  to  a  statue. 
He  was  standing  with  folded  arms  in  the  darkness,  and 
when  the  light  revealed  the  faces  of  thoso  before  him, 
he  expressed  neither  surprise  nor  concern. 

Perhaps,  as  his  gaze  fell  on  the  faco  of  Violet,  the 
light  of  recognition  might  have  glowed  for  an  instant  in 
his  eyes;  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant,  as  it  did  not 
communicate  itself  to  the  rest  of  his  features. 

Aud  as  Ephraim  started,  and  uttered  his  name,  his 
response  was  quiet  aud  characteristic, 

"  Te're  owie  airly  in  dipping  up  doors  to  nicht,  I'm 
just  thinkui',"  he  remarked. 

"  And  you — how  did  you  get  into  the  house  ?"  asked 
Ephraim. 

"  Eh,  111011,  but  I  walked  in,"  replied  Duggan. 

Beyond  that  he  did  not  vouchsafe  any  explanation ; 
while  Ephraim,  as  it  seemed  to  Violet,  had  his  own 
reasons  for  not  pressing  for  an  explanation. 

Aud  she  cared  only  for  tho  fact  that  ho  was  there, 
and  that,  being  there,  he  might,  perhaps,  aid  in  clearkg 
up  the  mystery  which  surrounded  her. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE    DEATH -  GROAN. 

The  night  was  wet  and  gloomy.  It  had  succeeded  one 
of  thoso  wretched  days,  when  the  very  tone  of  the  raiu 
filling  hour  after  hour  produces  on  the  mind  the  etifeOt 
of  depressing  music. 

Toward  evening  there  had  been  a  temporary  lull,  and 
a  red  brand  burnt  itself  black  iu  the  gloomy  west — tilat 
was  sunset;  then  the  rain  began  to  fall  once  more,  end 
continued  into  the  night,  falling,  still  falling. 

Just  after  midnight,  a  man  walked  smartly  on,  under 
the  shelter  of  an  umbrella,  in  tho  almost  deserUd 
Borough. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  looked  around  him. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  his 
way,  or  as  to  the  turning  which  he  was  desirous  of 
taking.  Stopping  beneath  a  lamp  at  a  street-corner, 
therefore,  he  looked  up  to  read  the  name  upon  tho  wall, 
and  in  doing  so,  clearly  disclosed  his  features  in  tho 
lamp-light. 

They  were  those  of  Bernard  Oswald. 

The  object  with  which  lie  was  abroad  at  that  hour, 
and  in  that  neighbourhood,  soon  disclosed  itself ;  for 
having  read  with  difficulty  tho  faint  inscription  above 
him,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  took  the  turning  which 
would  bring  him  readily  to  the  old  house  which  we 
have  entered,  and  which  wag  the  mystery  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  court  in  which  the  hor.se  stood  was  quiet  and 
deserted;  the  rain-drops  falling  on  the  stone  pavement 
alone  filled  the  ear  of  the  young  man  who  entered  it. 

With  eager  curiosity,  Bernard  examined  as  much  of 
the  house  as  was  visible  from  the  court.  He  looked  up 
at  the  blackened  windows— tried,  but  noiselessly,  tho 
nailed-up  door,  and  peered  into  tho  ruinous  planking', 
which  covered  the  portion  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  gas 
explosion ;  but  through  which  thoso  acquainted  with 
the  secret  gained  admission,  as  he  knew,  to  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  result  of  his  investigation  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  retiring  into  the  shadow  of  a  neighbouring  door- 
way, he  drew  the  umbrella  which  he  carried  closely 
over  his  head,  nnd  prepared  to  wait. 

While  occupying  that  position,  in  the  depth  of  tho 
gloomy  night,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  if  tho 
thoughts  which  agitated  tho  mind  of  the  young  man 
were  not  of  the  most  lively  or  exhilarating  nature. 

His  position  was,  indeed,  as  we  know,  singularly 
critical.  Love  warred  with  duty ;  and  in  noble  minds 
the  contest  between  these  forces  is  always  paiuful. 

"  That  Violet  loves  me,"  he  reflected,  as  he  stood 
crouching  in  flic  doorway,  "I  do  not  for  one  monrtht 
question.  I  can  read  it  in  her  eyes,  iu  the  blush  which 
suffuses  her  check,  in  the  deepened  music  which  lovo 
ever  gives  to  the  voice;  in  the  very  agnation  and  bewil- 
derment of  her  manner :  hut  this  rtflectwp,  which  should 
yield  me  hapmness  only,  fails  to  inspire  that  feeling 
unalloyed.  Mixed  with  it  comes  the  thought,  that  if 
her  love  is  thus  pure,  thus  ardent,  those  circumstances 
must  indeed  he  powerful  which  prompt  her  to  deny  it, 
and  to  refuse  tho  ofl'or  I  have  mr.de  her.    Ah  I  if  shs 
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would  but  accept !  If  she  would  but  say  to  rue,  '  Ber- 
nard, I  lore  you — I  will  be  yours ! '  my  course  would,  in- 
deed, be  clear.  I  would  at  once  disclose  to  her  the 
position  of  my  affairs — point  out  to  her  the  peril  from 
which  I  am  struggling  to  save  my  father — and  act  as 
she  would  co  unsel  me. ' 
fie  paused. 

The  vision  he  had  conjured  np  contrasted  brightly 
with  the  dark  realities  of  his  position,  and  he  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh. 

Some  few  moments  elapsed,  and  then  a  singular  ad- 
venture befel  the  young"  man. 

While  crouching  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  over- 
hanging portal,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  closing  of  a  (rate.  Instantly  he  looked 
np.  As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  lighted  upon  the  figure  of  a 
man  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  who  was  walking  as  if 
from  the  House  of  Mystery  out  of  the  court. 

But  in  walking  he  made  no  sound ;  his  footfall  upon 
the  stones  was  noiseless,  aud  Bernard  involuntarily 
started  with  apprehension ;  for,  seen  dimly  in  the  gloom 
and  the  rain,  the  apparition  had  about  it  something 
spectral  and  unearthly.  For  an  instant  Bernard  closed 
his  eyes,  to  convince  himself  that  this  was  not  a  spectral 
iDnai  a,  the  coinage  of  ids  own  brain  ;  but  when  he 
opened  them  again,  there  was  the  man,  but  now  a  few 

Recovering  himself  by  an  effort,  Bernard  determined 
to  solve  this  mystery}  and,  with  this  resolve,  he  rushed 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  uttered  a  subdued  cry. 

The  form,  which  had  by  this  time  reached  the  open- 
ing from  the  court  into  the  main  street,  turned  at  that 
cry ;  and  Bernard,  who  was  advancing  upon  it,  recoiled 
as  if  from  a  blow. 
Yet  the  apparition  had  merely  looked  on  him. 
But  in  that  took  he  recognised  features  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  years — the  glance  of  an  eye,  the  earl  of  a 
lip,  the  half-smiling,  half-serious  expression  of  a  face 
which  was  lying  mouldering  in  a  distant  grave ! 

"  Heaven  help  me ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible  in  that  moment  of  extreme  terror ;  "  the 


Colonel ! " 


apparently  m 
felt  himself] 
second,  as  it  seemed 
bility. 

Only  for  a  second ! 

It  was  strange,  the 
that  when  Bernard  ( 
lunger  in  the  dark  a 
him  with  monotonot 
upon  a  luxurious  cot 
hmn  was  faliinsr  tmo 


nt  the  apparition  had  vanished — had 
[  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  who 
ig  backward,  and  who,  but  only  for  a 
.cd  to  him,  had  relapsed  into  insensi- 


it  was  beyond  the  marvellous — 
aid  opened  his  eyes,  he  was  no 
,  the  rain  no  longer  fell  around 
atter ;  but  he  lay  outstretched 
and  the  light  of  a  rose-tinted 
s  face. 

"  Ah  I  what  La  this  ?  where  am  I  ?  "  he  demanded, 
starting  up. 

"  You  are  in  good  quarters,  and  among  friends,"  re- 
plied a  voice,  the  tones  of  which  were  familiar  to  him ; 
and  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  they  encountered  the  black, 
piercing  orbs  of  the  Frenchman,  Paul  Monncrat. 


ile;  "but  take 
jn't  take  a  wet 
;  dark '  to  wrap 


"  Better! "  exclaimed  Bernard  :  "  what  Los  happened 
tome?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Paul,  with 
my  advice,  and  wnen  next  yon  alee 
step  for  a  pillow,  and  the  '  blanket  < 
yourself 

"Tell  me,"  exclaimed  B-rmrd,  on  whom  the  me- 
mory of  the  phantom  he  had  witnessed  came  rack,  like 
a  retiming  ague,    how  did  I  reach  this  place  ?  " 

"  Through  the  simple  medium  of  two  strong  arms,"  , 
fOpjisd  the  Frenchman,  laughing. 

BwBvd  cut  an  eager  gaze  round  the  luxuriously- 
furaiued  room  in  which  he  found  himself.  And  it  was 
with  little  d. Acuity  that  he  recognised  it  as  that  in 
which  be  had  so  recently  quitted  tho  side  of  Roderick, 
bis  doomed  and  wretched  parent. 

As  he  grew  to  tl»e  full  realisation  of  this  fact,  he  sud-  1 
denly  started  np,  and  cast  a  scrutinising  glance  around 
him. 

The  eyes  of  Paul  Monnerat  watched  him  curiously  as 
h»  did  %o. 

rhev  noted  that  ho  turned  toward  the  couch  of 
I  velvet  with  a  start ;  that  he  looked  thence  at  [ 
n  of  a  solitary  figure-,  reading  under  the  lamp,  i 
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3,  scared  and  terrified,  hastily  swept  over  the 
wiioio  apartment. 

Then  they  rested  upon  the  face  of  Fai.1  Monnerat 
its-df -eagerly,  inquiringly. 

**  H» — my  father!"  exclaimed  tho  yonth:  "ho  is  not 
here  f 

"  Vo  "  said  Paul  "  he  is  not  lien-  " 

"Bat  I  left  him  tind'-T  your  care,  and  that  of  your 
eomra  k-  yonder,  and  with  the  assurance  that  lie  would 
be  safe." 

**  Hot  so,"  returned  the  Frenchman  ;  "  safe  here  as 
eU<Mrh*re— safe*  here  than  m  many  a  hiding-place— but 
safe  nowhere.  Roderick  GreviUo  was  a  doomed 
man!" 

Bernard  looked  aghast  at  these  wotds. 
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ie  that  ho  should  remain  hoTC,  and 


surely  no  evil  could  have  befallen  him  here,  save  by 
the  hands  of  those  who  inhabit  this  place." 
Paul  Monnerat  smiled. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  danger  that  over- 
hung his  head,"  he  said  quietly,  "  or  yon  would  not  use 
these  words.  He  was  the  victim  of  men  who  know  no 
obstacles,  and  recoil  from  no  dangers ;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  which  has  its  members  among  the 
highest  and  the  lowest — which,  having  no  name,  as- 
sumes all  titles,  and,  sometimes  under  ono  guise,  some- 
times under  another,  carries  out  its  objects  and  fulfils 
its  decrees — inevitably  and  inexorably.' 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Bernard,  with  a  shudder, 
"  that  my  father  is — dead  ?" 

"  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  it  than  I  have  that  you  and 
I  are  living,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  calmly. 

For  a  moment  the  colour  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  young  man ;  then  it  rushed  back  as  in  a  torrent. 
A  pent-up  feeling  seemed  suddenly  to  overburst  its 
bonds  ;  the  eves  which  he  fixed  upon  Paul  Monnerat 
glowed  like  lighted  coals ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
dug  his  upper  teeth  into  his  lower  lip,  since  he  could 
not  stay  its  trembling. 

"  Devil !"  he  cried,  starting  up,  and  seizing  the  bland, 
unsuspicious  Frenchman  b3'  the  throat,  "up  to  this 
point  I  have  obeyed  yonr  will,  because  I  saw  that  one 
whom  it  was  my  di.t.-  to  save  was  in  your  power,  and 
that  of  your  fiendish  associates.  But  I  havo  never 
trusted  you — I  have  never  ceased  to  suspect  you  of 
treachery'and  crime.  Paul  Monnerat,  as  you  call  your- 
self— though  God  knows  what  devil's  name  you  bear  iu 
your  own  land — I  seize  vou  as  the  murderer  c>f  my 
father,  Roderick  Greville  ?' 

Paul  Monnerat  attempted  to  remonstrate — to  reply  ; 
but  the  grasp  upon  his  throat  was  like  that  of  Hercules 
about  the  serpent,  and  only  a  faint  gurglo  escaped  him. 

But  as  Bernard  uttered  the  deadly  accusation,  Marcel, 
who  throughout  had  read  on  and  on,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  passing,  suddenly  started  up,  threw 
down  his  book,  and  strode  toward  the  young  man. 

"  Fool !"  he  said,  "  would  you  murder  him  ?"■ 

"  I  care  not,"  replied  Bernard,  "  so  that  he  meets  his 
doom." 

"Unhand  him!"  shouted  Marcel,  rushing  upon  him 
with  the  quiojj  rush  of  a  tiger,  "  unhand  him,  or  by 
Heaven  this  moment  is  your  last !" 

So  saying,  he  snatched  from  his  waist  a  couple  of 
duelling  pistols,  and  pointed  them  full  at  the  head  of 
the  young  man. 

Bernard  saw  his  danger,  but  he  did  not  recoil. 
His  was  one  of  those  natures,  truly  bravo,  thoroughly 
fearless,  which,  when  once  roused,  will  look  death  itself 
in  the  face  without  a  shudder. 

No :  he  did  not  recoil,  and  he  did  not  loosen  his  hold 
upon  Paul  Monnerat,  who,  with  starting  eyeballs  and 
protruding  tongue,  sank  half-fuinting  beforo  him. 
The  coumgo  of  Bernard  Oswald  saved  him. 
Marcel  dropped  his  pistols. 

But  the  next  moment  he  had  sprung  upon  the  young 
man  with  a  fury  only  equalled  by  that  which  raged  in 
his  own  breast. 

"You  are  mad — worse  than  mad!"  he  exclaimed; 
"do  you  think  that  we  will  see  our  comrado  murdered 
before  our  eyes,  or  denounced  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is 
not  guilty  ?  no ;  sooner  will  I  dye  my  hands  in  your  own 
blood — lion  that  you  are  !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  threw  a  brawny  arm  round  the  neck 
of  Bernard,  and  at  tho  same  moment  tried  to  twist  a 
leg  round  one  of  his — a  trick  in  wrestling  which  ho  had 
learned  and  knew  well  how  to  practise.  Bernard  felt 
that  the  moment  was  critical ;  without  hesitation,  there- 
fore, he  released  his  hold  of  Paul  Monnerat — who  fell  at 
his  feet  like  a  log — and  closed  with  his  new  antagonist. 

A  deadly  struggle  ensued.  In  tho  first  few  turns 
between  them  each  felt  that  his  antagonist  was  a  fair 
match  for  him,  and  that  a  wary  eye  and  a  quick  hand 
were  needed  in  the  encounter.  Minute  after  minuto 
the  struggle  between  them  continued,  each  striving  to 
throw  his  antagonist.  And  at  Inst  the  opportunity 
offered  itself  to  Bernard.  His  adversary  hnd  the  advan- 
tage of  him  in  strength,  and  iu  a  certain  suppleness 
which  seemed  part  of  his  character  ;  aud  ho  had  by  a 
sudden  movement  brought  himself  to  a  position  in 
which  it  WSJ  not  difficult  to  throw  tho  young  man,  when 
his  foot  flipped  on  tho  soft,  vclvot-likc  carpet,  and  they 
came  to  tho  ground  together. 

Instantly — with  the  speed  of  lightning — Bernard 
released  himself  from  tho  grajp  of  the  half-ttunuod 
Frenchman,  and  bounded  to  his  feet. 

His  immediate  impulse  was  flight! 

He  saw  in  a  glance  that  tho  sudden  exhibition  of 
anger  which  he  had  sdiown  was  impolitic  in  that  mys- 
terious place,  tho  outlet  of  which  v.  as  unknown  to  him, 
and  iu  the  presence  of  powerful  and  unscrupulous- 
men. 

Taking  advantage  of  tho  momentary  turn  of  affairs  in 
his  favour,  therefore,  ho  at  once  darted  across  the  room, 
in  tho  direction  of  the  cabinet,  through  tho  trap-door  in 
tho  bottom  of  which  access  was  gained  to  the  infamous 
place. 

That  cabinet  was  closed. 

Then  ho  turned,  and  looked  bewildered  round  the 
room.  It  had  no  window!  It  had  no  door!  He  was 
caught — fairly  caught  in  tho  toils,  and  they  who  alone 
knew  tho  secrets  of  this  Houso  of  Mystery  were  slowly 
recovering  strength,  not  to  aid  his  escape,  but  to  thwart 
at  any  cost  tho  object  ho  bad  so  rashly  betrayed. 


For  a  moment  he  stood  bewildered  and  uncensciou 
how  to  act. 

Then  tho  desperation  of  tho  moment  became  its 
inspiration.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  panelled, 
each  pauel  being  fitted  with  a  silk-hie  canvas,  ou 
which  was  framed  a  group  of  choice  flowers  or  luscious 
fruit.  In  an  instant  it  occurred  to  him  to  rip  up  theso 
panels ;  behind  one  or  other  of  them  there  might  be 
a  way  of  escape. 

But  how  to  do  it  ? — with  what  weapon  ? 

He  looked  around  him:  he  saw  nothing.  Then,  sud- 
denly, his  eye  lighted  on  tho  book  which  Marcel  had 
been  reading.  Between  its  pages  there  was  a  dagger, 
which  had  served  by  way  of  paper-knife  to  cut°  the 
pages. 

Seizing  this,  in  a  second  of  time  he  dashed  toward 
the  silken  panels,  aud  had  ripped  one — two— three  of 
them  asunder. 

Behind  there  was  only  the  rough  brick  wall.' 

At  this  sight,  despair  overcame  the  youth,  as  despair 
will  overcome  the  bravest. 

"Ah!  no  way  of  escape  ?"  he  cried.  "Then  it  must 
be  death — death  to  one  or  to  all  of  us!" 

But,  in  very  desperation,  he  made  yet  another  plungo 
at  the  silken  panelling,  and  as  the  dagger  rushed 
through  it  with  a  hiss,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

There  was  a  door  !— a  narrow,  hidden  door ! 

At  the  same  moment  that  this  caught  his  eye,  he  saw 
also  that  Marcel  had  recovered  himself— had  risen  to 
one  knee,  and,  like  the  panther,  only  awaited  tho  mo- 
ment to  spring ! 

In  the  desperation  iuspircd  by  that  fact,  he  rushed  at 
the  door  with  a  madman's  fury — a  giant's  strength. 
Against  his  shoulder  it  shivered  into  fragments,  and  as 
it  fell  about  him,  he  dashed  onward,  he  knew  not 
whither. 

The  place  in  which  he  found  himself  was  dark.  Be- 
neath his  feet  there  was  solid  stone,  and  around  him 
walls  ;  he  knew— for  he  could  feel— that,  but  he  knew 
no  more. 

The  darkness  was  not  only  intense — it  was  utterly 
impenetrable  ;  and  as  lie  stood  in  it,  pausing  suddenly 
from  very  helplessness  and  inability  to  proceed,  there 
burst  upon  his  ears  a  sound  which  struck  a  chill  to  his 
heart,  and  seemed  to  crush  all  power  of  action  out  of 
him. 

It  was  a  groan — the  groan  of  a  man,  as  if  in  mortal 
agony!.  ... 

It  might  be  instinct — it  might  be  something  in  the 
sound  connecting  itself  with  memories  of  the  past ; 
he  could  hot  tell — he  never  knew — but  as  that  sound 
smote  on  his  ear,  ho  uttered  one  word,  as  if  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  prophet. 

That  word  was—" Father!" 

"  My  father ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  come  to  you— I  will 
save  you — I  " 

At  that  instant,  there  was  a  rustle  as  of  garments  in 
the  place,  and  Bernard  Oswald  fell  beneath  a  blow  from 
some  heavy  weapon. 

That  blow  was  aimed  from  tho  rear,  and  it  left  him 
lying  insensible  in  the  dark. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


NEVER  PUT  OFF. 

Witf^'fr  a  duty  waits  for  thee, 
With  sober  judgment  view  it, 

And  never  idly  icm/'  it  done — 
Begin  at  once,  and  do  it. 

For  Sloth  says,  softly,  "Tty-and-by 

Is  just  as  well  to  do  it;  " 
But prcitcnt  strength  i&  turctt  strength; 

Begin  at  once,  and  do  it. 

And  find  not  lions  in  tho  way, 
Nor  faint  if  thorns  licstrew  it; 

But  bravely  try,  and  strength  will  come, 
for  God  will  help  thee  do  it. 


I.v  our  nature  there  is  a  provision,  alike  marvellous 
and  merciful,  that  tho  sufferer  should  never  know  tho 
intensity  of  what  he  endures  by  its  present  torture,  but 
chiefly  by  tho  pang  that  rankles  after  it.  * 

Making  Love. — There  is  no  such  process  as  mulling 
love.  The  article  cannot  bo  manufactured.  It  is  tho 
spontaneous  growth  of  tho  heart ;  or  rather,  it  springs 
from  a  spiritual  seed  planted  in  a  warm  material  soil, 
and  is  half  a  passion-flower  and  half  a  heavenly  exotic. 
As  the  soul  survives  tho  body,  so  the  divine  cssenco  of 
love  survives  its  passional  instinct.  This  is  always  tho 
case  where  tho  sentiment  is  genuine.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, spurious  lovo  is  as  common  ax  spurious  money, 
and  aa  frequently  passes  Current:  Many  men  fancy 
themselves  deeply  in  love  who  havo  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  the  feeling,  in  its  purity  and  plcntitude, 
really  is.  Such  persons  mistake  mere  passion  for 
affection.  Their  lovo,  as  they  call  it,  lacks  tho  divine 
leaven.  It  is  coarse,  Belflsll,  unregulated,  and  being 
wholly  of  tho  "earth,  earthy,"  is  sure  to  bo  ephe- 
meral. No  truo  woman  was  ever  rnado  permanently 
happy  by  such  lovo  as  this;  but,  alas!  how  many 
place  faith  in  it,  and  after  giving  hi  exchange  for  it 
nil  tho  wealth  of  their  hearts,  find  too  lato  that  thej 
have  made  a  blind  and  thriftless  bargain. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:''  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL, 


NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION. 


In  an  early  Number  of  "  TWICE  A  WEEK  "  will  bo  com- 
menced a  new  anil  beautiful 

STORY  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 

Appealing  powerfully  alike  to  tho  imagination  and  to  the 
affections. 

By  M.  A.  MA1LLARD, 

One  of  tho  most  brilliant  contributors  to  popular  Literature. 

THE  SEW  TALE  WILL  BE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Blink  Bonny  and  Her  Jockey.— We  rogret  to  state  that 
John  Charlton,  tho  colobrated  jockey,  died  recently, 
at  Malton,  of  consumption.  He  was  especially  famous  as 
having  ridden  Blink  Bonny  in  the  Derby  and  Oaks  at  Epsom 
in  1857.  Both  tho  heroino  and  her  rider  on  that  occasion  are 
now  gone,  Blink  Bonny  having  died  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  season. 

Making  Money.— From  1852  to  1861  inclusive,  there  were 

13  453  832,956  ozs.  of  gold  coined  at  the  Royal  Mint  into 
62[h85[860  sovereigns,  and  1,897,125,987  ozs.  of  gold  into 

14  773  863  half-sovereigns.  In  the  same  period  there  were 
coined  16,471,352  florins,  23,937,475  shillings,  20,048,996  six- 
pences, 1,819,574  groats,  41,540  fourpences,  10,420,756  three- 
ponces,  59,412,864  penny  pieces,  89,642,781  halfpence,  and 
29,122,516  farthings. 

Painting  with  thb  Feet. — A  painter  without  arms — a 
Mr.  Fela.  in  Belgium— is  exciting  general  admiration  by 
tho  excellence  of  his  technical  power,  as  shown  in  some  of 
his  works  now  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Brussels  Academy. 
He  was  born  without  arms,  and  paints  with  his  feet.  Our 
readers  will  no  doubt  be  reminded,  like  ourselves,  of  a 
famous  dictum  of  Lessing,  that  Raphael  would  have  been  a 
great  painter  even  if  he  had  been  accidentally  born  without 
arms. 

Crinoline  in  Australia.  —  They  tell  a  horrible  tale  of  a 
remarkable  escape  from  almost  certain  death  which  occurred 
a  few  days  since  to  a  female  at  Waterloo  Estate,  near  Sydney, 
Australia.  A  woman  and  her  husband  had  been  taking  a 
walk  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lagoon,  and  had  sat  for  some  time 
near  the  edge  of  tho  water.  On  rising  to  return  home,  the 
woman  fancied  that  she  felt  something  at  the  back  of  her 
dress,  but,  as  nothing  could  be  seen  there,  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter  for  some  time.  On  passing  a  friend's 
house,  however,  at  a  short  distance,  she  stopped  to  speak  to 
one  of  the  inmates,  and  while  doing  so  again  felt  a  movement 
as  if  something  alive  had  got  into  the  cords  of  her  crinoline. 
Becoming  again  alarmed,  and  placing  her  hand  on  her  dress, 
she  was  horrified  to  perceive  a  snake  drop  to  the  ground  from 
beneath  her  garments.  It  proved  to  be  a  large  death-adder 
— the  most  venomous  of  all  Australian  reptiles.  The  deadly 
intrudor  was  soon  despatched  by  the  husband  by  a  blow  on 
the  head. 

Prison-Work  and  the  Poob  Needlewomen. — The  compe- 
tition between  the  work  of  females  in  prisons  and  that  of 
tho  starving,  but  honest  needlewomen,  is  a  very  serious 
one.  In  a  recent  return  we  have,  made  by  the  female  pri- 
soners of  Millbank,  besides  the  articles  for  prison  use,  these 
jtems  •. — "Shirts,  sheets,  &c,  for  city  houses,  53,674;  bags 
mended  for  a  city  firm,  96,541."  At  Brixton,  where  less  work 
js  done,  we  have,  under  the  head  of  private  work : — "  Shirts, 
30, 123 ;  duck  slops,  1,809."  To  this  may  be  added,  washing 
for  private  families.  In  the  prison  receipts  at  Millbank  this 
entry  occurs :—"  Amount  of  sundry  receipts,  and  value  of 
productive  labour,  £2,436  ISs.  lOd."  At  Brixton,  under  the 
same  heading,  "£979  4s.  4d."  How  much  of  the  aboveis  the 
result  of  productive  labour  alone  wo  cannot  tell,  nor  have  we 
the  prices  for  which  tho  work  is  done  ;  but,  as  regards  the 
latter,  we  may  be  quite  sure  they  are  under  the  price  at  which 
a  poor  woman  can  do  them  who  has  to  pay  for  her  lodging, 
fire,  gas,  clothes,  and  food.  Even  were  they  paid  at  full 
market  price,  the  honest  worker  still  loses  work  to  the  above 
amount ;  in  other  words,  her  market  is  not  only  swamped  by 
too  large  a  number  of  workers  (a  sufficient  cause  of  reduction 
of  wages),  but  those  workers  can  afford,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  their  work  at  a  price  with  which  the 
honest  woman  cannot  possibly  compete.  How  much  of  the 
distress  among  our  needlewomen  is  to  be  attributed  to  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor  how  much  of  the  crime  consequent 
on  such  distress;  but  it  is  surely  a  false  economy:  the  money 
saved  in  prison  expenditure  is  paid  out  in  poor-rates  again 
and  again,  and  tho  honest  woman  and  her  children  are 
pauperised. 

Five  Miles  Above  the  Eaiith. — The  experiences  of  tho 
ascent  lately  made  by  Mr.  Glaisher  in  Mr.  Coxwell's  balloon 
have  been  published ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
At  the  elevation  of  two  miles,  the  voyagers  heard  the  strains 
of  a  band  of  music,  and  at  about  the  same  time  they  got  a 
peep  at  the  earth,  and  the  sight  was  most  pleasing.  Even 
with  the  naked  eye  the  fields  looked  like  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment, possessing  a  combination  of  beautiful  colours,  and  the 
roadways  were  as  sharply  and  clearly  denned  as  though  the 
observers  had  been  but  a  littlo  height  over  them.  When 
nearly  four  miles  high,  palpitation  of  the  heart  was  very  per- 
ceptible, soTnuch  so,  that  each  man  could  hear  the  beating  in 
the  breast  of  tho  other.  The  ticking,  too,  of  Mr.  Glaisher's 
watch  was  remarkably  loud,  reverberating  like  a  chrono- 
meter beating  upon  a  sounding-board ;  and  tho  rustling  oc- 
casioned by  the  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  note-book 
represented  the  rushing  of  a  high  wind.  At  four  miles,  the 
hands  were  dark-blue,  and  the  lips  also  blue,  but  not  the  face. 
When  nearly  five  miles  abovo  the  earth,  the  temperature  was 
16  deg.,  and  the  breathing,  which  was  observed  to  be  inter- 
fered with  when  heart-palpitation  commenced,  again  became 
affected.  A  deep-blue  sky  was  to  be  seen  at  this  point,  with 
clouds  below,  and  the  cold  was  felt.  At  10  57  the  feeling  of 
sea-sickness,  with  its  uncomfortable  manifestations,  came 
over  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  at  11  7  the  same  feeling  returned,  but 
it  was  not  so  prolonged  in  duration.  Mr.  Glaisher  had  been 
warned  that  at  this  height  blood  would  issue  from  the  nose, 
that  the  eyes  would  be  affected,  and  there  would  be  a  tingling 
in  the  ears ;  but  neither  in  the  case  of  Mr.  .Coxwell  or  Turn- 
self  were  either  of  these  manifestations  perceived.  Mr.  Cox- 
well only  found  it  necessary  to  throw  on  one  additional  coat 
while  they  wero  up ;  and  Mr.  Glaisher,  after  wrapping  a  cloak 
around  him  for  a  short  while,  soon  threw  it  off.  The  fingers 
were  not  benumbed,  nor  were  either  of  the  voyagers  uncom- 
fortably cold.  The  descent  was  made  in  safety,  though  not 
without  danger. 


THE  JESTER 

If  a  train  objected  to  be  moved  from  ono  line  to  another, 
what  would  it  say  ? — No,  I  shunt. 

Shooting  Staus. — Messrs.  Ross,  Joplin,  and  Pixlcy,  the 
three  winners  of  the  Queen's  Prize  at  Wimbledon  ! 

Act  upon  your  own  conviction,  or  it  may  bo  the  sheriff's 
duty  to  act  upon  your  conviction  before  you  arc  much  older. 

A  New  Wrinkle. — The  latest  improvement  in  pharmacy  is 
a  pill  got  up  upon  the  principle  of  a  shell.  When  swallowed 
it  explodes. 

Chess. — Most  authorities  agree  in  tracing  this  popular 
pastime  to  the  Hindoos,  so  that  it  has  every  right  to  bo  con- 
sidered tho  oldest,  as  it  is  tho  best  of  Hindoor  games. 

The  sword-fish  is  about  five  foot  long,  and  his  sword,  which 
is  a  more  elongation  of  his  upper  jaw,  is  about  three  feet. 
Somo  people  run  more  largoly  to  jaw  than  tho  sword-fish. 

Thb  Poob  World.— A  quaint  quibbler  sa3'S  that  tho  world 
was  first  governed  by  canons,  and  then  by  cannons — by 
mitre  and  then  by  nitre — by  Saint  Peter  and  then  by  Salt 
Petre. 

A  Good  Investment. — Lord  Derby  has  nobly  subscribed 
£1,000  to  the  Cotton  Districts  Relief  Fund.  "His  party" 
cannot  do  better  than  play  out  their  old  game  of  "follow my 
leader." 

Outside  the  Theatre. — Old  Woman :  "Buy  a  bill  of  the 
play,  sir?"  Passenger:  "No,  thank  you."  Old  Woman: 
"Do  buy  a  bill,  sir."  Passenger:  "No,  I  am  not  going  to 
the  theatre."  Old  Woman:  "But  do  buy  a  bill,  sir— only  a 
pennv — and  I'll  give  you  a  border." 

A  Dictionary  op  Military  Terms  (very  useful  to  those  who 
read  the  American  accounts  of  the  war). — For  Strategic  Rea- 
sons.— Because  you  can't  help  it.  A  Masterly  Backward  Move- 
ment.— Running  away  as  hard  as  you  can.  A  Clever  Flank 
Manauvre. — Allowing  the  enemy  to  outflank  you.  Bepulsing 
the  Enemy  with  Loss. — Bolting  from  them,  and  allowing  your 
guns,  &c,  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

Can  a  Man  be  his  Own  Geandfather  ? — The  query  is  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative:  "There  was  a  widow  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  a  man  and  his  son.  The  widow  mar- 
ried the  son,  and  the  daughter  the  old  man ;  the  widow  was 
therefore  mother  to  her  husband's  father,  consequently 
grandmother  to  her  own  husband.  They  had  a  son,  to  whom 
she  was  great-grandmother.  Now,  as  tho  son  of  a  great- 
grandmother  must  be  either  a  grandfather  or  great-uncle, 
this  boy  was  therefore  his  own  grandfather."  N.B.  This  was 
actually  the  case  with  a  boy  at  school  at  Norwich. — Notes  and 
Queries, 


HOME  HINTS 

To  Prevent  Milk  from  Turning  Sour. — In  Paris  tho  milk- 
men are  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  little«eub-carbonate  of 
soda  or  of  potash.  This,  by  combining  with  and  neutralising 
the  acetic  acid  formed,  has  the  desired  effect,  and  keeps  the 
milk  from  turning  as  soon  as  it  otherwise  would. 

Rife  fruit  is  the  medicine  of  nature.  Nothing  could  be 
more  wholesome  for  man  or  child ;  and  although  green  fruit 
is,  of  course,  almost  as  fatal  as  so  much  poison,  the  ripe  fruit 
is  fully  as  thorough  a  health  restorer  and  health  preserver. 
Strawberries  are  certainly  abundant  in  this  direction,  and 
have  been  for  a  long  time. 

To  Keep  the  Feet  Nice  in  Summer. — Wash  your  feet  in 
cold  water  every  morning,  and  after  drying  them  thoroughly, 
rub  them  briskly  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  follow  with  a  flesh- 
brush,  after  which  put  on  a  clean  pair  of  dry  stockings.  This 
treatment,  if  persevered  in,  will  prevent  the  feet  from  ac- 
quiring an  unpleasant  heat. 

Paste  Blacking. — Half  a  pound  of  ivory  black,  the  same 
of  molasses,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  one  drachm  of 
turpentine,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  two  ounces  of 
raw  linseed  oil.  Tho  ivory  black  and  molasses  must  be  first 
mixed  together  until  thoroughly  incorporated,  then  add  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients ;  keep  in  a  bladder,  or  paper  soaked  in 
southern  whale  oil. 

How  to  Choose  Beef. — Tho  grain  of  ox-beef,  when  pood, 
is  loose,  the  lean  red,  and  the  fat  inclining  to  yellow.  Cow- 
beef,  on  the  contrary^  has  a  closer  grain,  a  whiter  fat,  and 
the  lean  of  a  paler  red.  Inferior  beef,  which  is  obtained  from 
ill-fed  animals,  or  from  those  grown  too  old  for  food,  may  be 
known  by  a  hard  skinny  fat,  a  dark-red  lean,  and  a  horny 
texture  apparent  in  certain  parts  of  the  meat.  When  meat 
pressed  by  the  finger  rises  up  quickly,  it  is  prime  meat;  but 
when  the  dent  made  by  the  pressure  returns  slowly,  or  re- 
mains visible,  the  meat  is  of  inferior  quality. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Salads.— A  salad  was  a  rare  treat  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Catherine,  when 
she  wished  for  one,  had  to  send  to  Holland  or  Flanders  for 
it. 

Clocks.— In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  were  only  two 
clocks  in  England — one  placed  in  an  old  tower  at  West- 
minster Hall,  the  other  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  but  they 
were  both  of  foreign  workmanship,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Edward  HI.  that  clocks  were  made  in  this  country. 

Brighton  Doctors. — Dr.  Henderson  was  a  physician  of 
eminence  in  the  town ;  and  a  minute  of  Vestry,  Feb.  10th, 
1794,  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  runs  thus : — "  Dr.  Henderson  presented  with  a  pint 
silver  cup,  for  his  care  and  attention  to  the  parish."  A  cha- 
racter of  the  time,  who  also  practised  the  healing  art,  is  not 
so  favourably  mentioned  in  the  Vestry  Book,  Feb.  4th,  1805, 
the  entry  of  him  being : — "  Resolved  that  Michael  Cobby  be 
allowed  eight  shillings  per  week  on  his  quitting  the.  poor- 
house,  and  his  drugs  and  effects  delivered  up  to  him."  It 
must  not  from  this,  however,  be  supposed  that  medicine  and 
surgery  were  so  at  a  discount  that  parish  relief  was  requisite 
to  maintain 

The  wise  physician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal. 

Dr.  Cobby,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  had  talent ;  but  he 
was  more  a  disciple  of  Bacchus  than  of  Galen,  and  the  natu- 
ral reply  to  him,  as  ho  tendered  his  services  in  his  tattered 
clothes,  which  his  poverty  bespake,  and  as  a  foul  specimen 
of  the  unwashed,  would  be,  "  Physician  heal — cleanse — thy- 
celf."  Not  that  Brighton  at  that  period  had  waned  in  the 
least  from  the  character  it  had  obtained  for  healthfulness,  as 
a  memorandum,  made  August,  1806,  states : — "  Such  is  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  town,  that  the  doctors  and  apothe- 
caries complain  dolefully  of  their  declining  businesses,  and 
undertakers  are  literally  starved  out,  the  latter  declaring, 
'  All  trades  must  live,'  but  the  residents  are  determined  not 
to  serve  them." — Erridge't  History  of  Brightelmstone. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Pedigree  Wheat. — Those  who  have  seen  tho  enormous 
oars  of  wheat  spelling  the  word  "Pcdigreo"  round  tho 
Pickle  Trophy  in  the  Exhibition  may  like  to  have  some  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  Mr.  F.  F.  Hallett,  of  Brighton,  who  ex- 
hibits it,  says  it  has  resulted  from  tho  entirely  original  con- 
ception, that  the  present  productiveness  of  our  wheat  might, 
be  increased  to  any  extent  by  repeated  and  long-continued, 
selections  of  the  parent  plants,  of  which  selections  the  reewt 
is  "  a  pedigree."  Tho  selections  arc  made  in  the  following 
manner: — A  grain  produces  "a  stool,"  or  bunch,  consisting 
of  many  ears,  the  grains  from  which  are  so  planted  in  holes, 
about  twelvo  inches  apart  every  way,  that  each  car  ocoupic.s 
a  row  of  them.  At  harvest,  after  tho  most  careful  study  and 
comparison  of  all  the  stools,  tho  finest  is  selected  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  proof,  and  it  is  almost  always  found  to  have 
grown  in  the  finest  ear  of  its  "  stool."  Thus,  for  a  long' 
succession  of  years,  tho  process  annually  starts  anew  with  a 
single  grain,  which  is  in  each  year  tho  most  vigorous  grain 
from  the  finest  car  of  the  finest  "  stool"  of  the  preceding  har- 
vest. A  pedigree  plant  is  thus  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestors,  each  of  which  was  the  most  vigorous  of  its  year, 
and  possesses  in  combination  those  various  good  properties 
by  which  they,  more  successfully  than  others,  withstood  tho 
vicissitudes  of  the  various  seasons  experienced  during  tho 
years  of  selection.  In  five  years,  the  product  of  an  ear  of 
corn  which  measured  4}  inches,  and  contained  47  grains,  is 
wheat  measuring  8$  inches,  and  containing  123  grains.  The 
practical  value  of  pedigree  consists  in  this,  that  the  increase) 
obtained  by  it  in  the  contents  of  the  ears  being  unattended 
by  any  diminution  of  their  numbers,  is  in  fact  just  so  ruue-h. 
increase  in  the  crop  itself,  which  may  thus  bo  mora  thai, 
doubled.  Were  wheat  thus  cultivated,  the  mere  saving  of 
seed,  apart  from  any  anticipated  increase  in  the  orop,  would:, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  amount  to  nearly  a  niilliou 
quarters  of  wheat. 

FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Fifty  thousand  elephants'  tusks,  weighing  10,000cwt.,are 
imported  every  year;  consequently,  no  lessa  herd  than  25,000 
of  these  magnificent  animals  must  die  every  year  to  supply 
the  English  market  alone. 

Something  about  Sponges.— When  the  sponge  is  obtained, 
it  is  removed  from  any  loose  stones  on  which  it  may  bo  grow- 
ing, and  is  then  washed  and  squeezed  to  remove  tho  flesh, 
and  is  afterwards  hung  up  to  dry.  In  this  country  wo  obtain 
our  largest  supplies  of  sponges  from  Greece,  Turkey,  and  tbo 
Austrian  territories.  The  annual  importation  into  Great  Bri- 
tain is  between  200,000  and  300,000  pounds.  The  value  o£ 
Mediterranean  sponge  is  from  7.i.  to  lfl«.  a  pound.,  whilst 
other  kinds  of  sponge  do  not  fetch  more  than  7d.  a  pound. 
The  high  price  of  Mediterranean  sponge  is  a  great  induce- 
ment to  adulteration.  When  it  comes  into  this  country  it  is 
often  filled  with  sand.  This  sand  has  boon  introduced  by  tho 
dealers,  who  moisten  the  sponge  and  press  particles  of  sand 
into  it,  in  order  to  make  it  weigh  more.  The  sand  thus  intro- 
duced should  be  removed  beforo  the  sponge  is  used.  By 
beating  and  washing  in  water  this  may  be  secured.  Sponge- 
dealers  are  aware  of  this  impurity,  and  often,  in  purchasing 
sponge,  they  make  a  bargain  to  be  allowed  to  beat  it  a  cer- 
tain time  before  weighing.  The  number  of  minutes  in  which, 
the  sponge  is  to  submit  to  this  process,  and  tho  size  of  tho 
stick,  are  often  made  points  in  the  haggling. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Castles  are  proud  things,  but  'tis  safest  to  bo  outside  of 
them. 

Birds  are  a  poor  man's  musio;  and  flowers  the  poor  man's 
poetry. 

To  Adam,  Paradise  was  homo.  To  the  good  among  his 
descendants,  home  is  Paradise. 

"We  see,"  said  Swift,  in  one  of  his  sarcastic  moods,  "what 
God  Almighty  thinks  or  riches,  by  the  people  to  whom  he 
gives  them." 

Flattery. — If  you  wish  to  make  a  fool  of  a  man,  first  se« 
if  you  can  flatter  him ;  and  if  you  'succeed,  your  purpose  is 
half  gained. 

When  men  rely  upon  philosophy  to  caiT3-  them  through 
life's  last  dread  ordeal,  they  but  carry  a  lamp  in  their  hands 
which  goes  out  the  moment  it  grows  dark. 

The  method  of  the  enterprising  is  to  plan  with  audacity 
andexecute  with  vigour;  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  possibilities, 
and  then  to  treat  them  as  probabilities. 

The  love  of  distinction  is  tho  ruling  passion  of  the  human 
mind ;  we  grudge  whatever  draws  off  attention  from  our- 
selves to  others ;  and  all  our  actions  are  but  different  con- 
trivances, either  by  sheer  malice  or  affected  liberality,  to 
keep  it  to  ourselves  or  sharo  it  with  others. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  CASTLE  AURAY. 


■n  appr<; 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MARCHIONESS. 

8ha  wm  a  woman 
moat  austere ;  noble  in  birth, 
oat  royal  presence—  bnt  aad  thought* 

as  bar  wholly :  her  children,  even, 
led  ber,  ana  when  they  did, 
i  motherly  caress, 
id  to  them— stern  and  cold, 
Ting  atatoe. 

Old  Plat. 

Aboi:t  six  months  after  the  occurrence  of  tho  events  wo 
have  just  related,  and  in  tho  early  part  of  the  spring  of 
,  a  post-chaise,  whose  wheels  and  panels,  covered 
and  dost,  clearly  certified  that  it  had  per- 
lonjf  journey,  was  dragging  alowly  along, 
wo  powerful  horses  were  ham  eased  to  it, 
road  between  Vanness  and  Anray.  The 
contained,  and  who  was  ronghly  jolted  in 
the  cross-roads,  was  oar  former  acquaint- 
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TIIK  DEAD  SHOT. 

ance,  Count  Emanuel,  whom  wo  saw  open  the  scene 
upon  the  jetty  of  Fort  Louis.  Ho  was  coming  from 
Paris  with  all  haste,  and  proceeding  to  his  ancient 
family  mansion,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  give  sonio  more  precise  and  circumstantial  de- 
tails. 

Count  Emanuel  d'Auray  was  descended  from  one  ot 
the  oldest  families  in  Brittany  j  one  of  his  ancestors 
had  followed  Saint  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  from 
that  time  the  name,  of  which  he  was  tho  last  inheritor, 
had  been  constantly  blended  with  tho  history  of  our 
monarchy,  whether  in  its  victories  or  defeats.  His 
father,  the  Marquis  d'Auray,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  | 
of  St.  Louis,  Commander  ot  the  Order  of  St.  Michael, 
and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
enjoyed  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.,  in  which  ho  filled 
the  post  of  high  steward,  that  high  distinction  to  which 
his  birth,  his  fortune,  and  his  personal  merit,  truly 
entitled  him.  His  influence  there  had  been  increased 
by  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  do  Sable,  who  was 
his  equal  in  everything  that  regarded  family  or  credit 
at  court:  so  that  a  brilliant  future  was  opened  to  tho 
ambition  of  tho  young  people;  when,  after  being  married 
five  years,  a  report  wassuadenly  spread  about  the  court, 
that  the  Marquis  d'Auray  had  become  insane  during  a 
journey  he  had  made  to  his  estates.  This  report  w  as 
for  a  long  time  disbelieved.  At  length  the  winter 
arrived,  and  neither  the  marquis  nor  his  wife  made 


their  appearance  at  Versailles*  His  place  was  kept  open 
for  him  another  year,  for  the  king,  still  hoping  he  would 
regain  his  reason,  refused  to  appoint  a  successor  to  it ; 
but  a  second  winter  passed  on,  and  oven  tho  marchioness 
did  not  return  to  pay  her  court  to  the  queen.  In  Franco 
people  aro  soon  forgotten ;  absence  is  a  wearying 
malady,  to  which  even  the  greatest  names  sooner  or 
later  must  succumb.  Tho  shroud  of  indifference  was 
gradually  spread  over  this  family,  immured  in  their  old 
chateau  as  in  a  tomb,  and  whoso  voices  were  not  heard 
either  soliciting  or  complaining.  Genealogists  alone 
had  duly  enregislered  the  birth  of  a  son  and  daughter, 
the  only  fruits  of  this  union ;  tho  d'  Aurays,  therefore, 
continued  to  figure  among  the  names  of  tho  French 
nobility  ;  but  not  having  mixed  themselves  up  for 
more  than  twenty  years  either  in  court  intrigues  or  in 
political  affairs,  not  having  sided  either  with  a  Pompa- 
dour or  a  Du  Barry,  not  having  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  victories  of  Marechal  do  Broglie,  or  in 
tho  defeats  of  tho  Count  Clermont — in  short,  having 
neither  sound  nor  echo,  they  had  been  completely  for- 
gotten. , 

However,  tho  ancient  namo  of  tho  lords  of  d'Auray 
hud  been  twice  pronounced  at  court,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  impression.  Tho  first  time  on  tho  occasion 
of  the  young  Count  Emanuel's  being  admitted,  in  17G9, 
as  one  of  tho  pages  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  tho  second, 
when,  after  having  served  his  time  as  page,  ho  entered 
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tho  company  of  musketeers  of  the  young  king  Louis 
XVI.  He  bad)  during  this  time,  become  acquainted 
with  the  Baron  do  Lectoure,  a  distant  relation  of  51.  do 
Maurepas,  who  was  favourably  disposed  towards  him, 
tmd  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  influence 
with  that  minister.  Emanuel  had  been  presented  to 
this  old  courtier,  who  having  been  informed  that  the 
Count  d'Auray  had  a  sister,  one  day  let  fall  a  few  words 
upon  the  possibility  of  an  union  between  the  two  fami- 
lies. Emanuel,  young  and  full  of  ambition,  wearied 
w  ith  struggling  beucalh  the  veil  'which  had  obscured 
his  family  name,  saw  in  this  marriage  a  means  of  re- 
gaining the  position  which  his  father  had  occupied  at 
court  under  the  late  king,  and  had  eagerly  caught  at 
the  first  overtures  for  this  alliance.  M.  do  Lectoure, 
on  his  side,  under  the  pretext  of  uniting  himself  still 
closer  by  the  bauds  of  brotherhood  to  his  young  friend, 
had  urged  his  suit  with  an  eagerness  which  was  so  much 
the  more  flattering  to  Emanuel,  that  the  man  who  de- 
manded the  hand  of  his  sister  had  never  seen  her.  Tho 
Marchioness  d'Auray  had  listened  tho  more  readily  to 1 
this  proposal,  as  it  opened  to  her  son  the  road  to  royal 
favour ;  and  the  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  if  not  be- 
tween the  two  young  people,  at  all  events  between  tho 
families.  Emanuel,  who  preceded  M.  do  Lectoure  three 
or  four  days  only,  had  hastened  into  the  country  to  in- 
form his  mother  that  everything  had  been  arranged 
according  to  her  desire.  As  to  Marguerite,  tho  in- 
tended wife,  they  contented  themselves  with  informing 
her  of  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  ask  her  consent  to  it,  in  about  tho  same 
way  that  a  criminal  is  informed  of  the  sentence  which 
condemns  him  to  the  scaffold. 

It  was,  therefore,  thus  cradling  himself  in  the  bril- 
liant dreams  of  future  exalted  favour,  and  buoying  him- 
self up  with  tho  most  elevated  projects  of  ambition,  that 
young  Count  Emanuel  re-entered  the  gloomy  castle  of 
his  family,  whoso  feudal  towers,  black  walls,  and  court- 
yard overgrown  with  grass,  formed  so  striking  a  con- 
trast with  tho  golden  hopes  that  agitated  him.  The 
castle  was  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from  any  other 
dwelling.  Tho  principal  facade  overlooked  that  part  of 
the  ocean,  which  being  so  constantly  swept  by  storms, 
has  obtained  tho  name  of  "  the  Wild  Sea."  The  other 
looked  toward  an  immense  park,  which,  being  for  twenty 
years  abandoned  and  uncultivated,  had  become  a  com- 
plete forest.  As  to  the  apartments,  they  had  remained 
constantly  closed,  with  the  exception  of  those  inhabited 
by  the  family.  The  furniture,  which  had  been  renewed 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had,  thanks  to  the 
care  of  a  numerous  household,  retained  a  rich  and  aris- 
tocratic appearance,  which  the  more  modern  part  of  it 
had  begun  to  lose,  and  which,  although  mo'ce  elegant,  was 
less  magnificent.  It  had  been  supplied  from  the  work- 
shops of  Bonle,  the  appointed  upholsterer  of  tho  court. 

It  was  into  one  of  these  rooms,  with  deep  mouldings, 
sculptured  chimney-pieces,  and  ceiling  painted  in  fresco, 
that  the  Count  Emanuel  was  ushered  on  alighting  from 
his  carriage.  He  was  in  such  haste  to  communicate  to 
his  mother  the  happy  news  of  which  he  was  the  bearer, 
that  without  taking  the  lime  to  change  his  dress,  he 
threw  his  hat,  his  gloves,  and  travelling  pistols  on  the 
table,  and  ordered  an  old  servant  to  inform  tho  mar- 
chioness of  his  arrival,  and  to  ask  her  permission  to 
present  himself,  saying  that  lie  would  await  it  iu  that 
room  ;  for  such,  iu  this  old  family,  was  the  respect  paid 
to  parents,  that  the  son,  after  an  absence  of  five  months, 
did  not  dare  to  present  himself  to  his  mother,  without 
in  the  first  place  consulting  her  desires  upon  the  subject. 
As  to  the  Marquis  d'Auray,  his  children  could  not  re- 
member having  seen  him  more  than  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  it  was  by  etealth ;  for  his  insanity  was  of  a 
nature,  it  was  said,  that  certain  objects  irritated,  and 
they  had  been  always  kept  from  him  with  the  greatest 
precaution.  The  marchioness  alone,  a  model  of  con- 
jugal virtue,  remained  aihr&ya  with  him,  fulfilling  to- 
wards the  poor  lunatic  not  only  the  duties  of  a  wife, 
but  also  those  of  a  servant.  Consequently,  her  name 
was  revered  in  the  surrounding  villages,  as  that  of  a 
saint,  whose  devotedness  on  earth  has  gained  a  place  in 
heaven. 

In  a  few  moments  the  old  servant  returned,  and 
announced  that  tho  Marchioness  d'Auray  preferred 
coming  down  to  him,  and  begged  that,  the  count  would 
wait  for  her  in  the  room  in  which  he  then  was.  Almost 
immediately  afterward  the  door  of  the  room  again 
opened,  and  Emanuel's  mother  entered  it.  She  was 
abont  forty  or  forty-live  years  of  age,  tall  and  pale,  but 
still  handsome,  whose  calm,  austere,  and  melancholy  fea- 
tures had  a  singular  appearance  of  haughtiness,  energy, 
find  command.  She  was  in  costume  of  a  widow,  as 
adopted  in  1760 :  for  since  the  time  that  her  husband 
bad  lost  his  reason,  she  had  never  laid  aside  her  mourn- 
ing garments.  Her  long  black  gown  gave  to  her  move- 
ments, cold  and  slow  as  those  of  a  shadow,  a  solemn 
appearance,  which  shed  around  this  extraordinary  wo- 
man a  feeling  of  awe,  which  even  filial  affection  had 
never  been  able  to  surmount.  Therefore,  on  seeing  her, 
Emanuel  started  as  at  tho  sight  of  an  unexpected  appa- 
rition, and  instantly  rising,  ho  advanced  three  steps 
toward  her,  respectfully  went  down  upon  one  knee,  and 
kissed  the  hand  she  presented  to  him. 

"  Rise,  sir,"  said  the  marchioness  ;  "  I  am  happy  to 
see  yon  again."  And  she  pronounced  these  words  with 
as  little  emotion  as  if  her  son,  who  had  been  absent  five 
months,  had  left  her  but  the  day  before.  Emanuel 
obeyed,  conducted  his  mother  to  a  large  arm-chair,  in 


which  she  seated  herself,  and  he  remained  standing  be- 
fore her. 

"  I  deceived  your  letter,  count,"  sho  said,  "  and  I 
congrat  ulato  you  on  your  skill.  You  appear  to  mo  born 
for  diplomacy,  and  even  more  so  than  for  military  life. 
You  ought  to  request  the  Baron  de  Lectoure  to  obtain 
an  embassy  for  you,  rather  than  a  regiment." 

"  Lectoure  is  ready  to  solicit  anything  we  may  desire, 
madam  ;  and  what  is  more,  ho  will  obtain  anything  wo 
may  solicit,  so  great  is  his  power  with  M.  Maurepas, 
and  so  great  is  his  love  for  my  sister." 

"  In  love  with  a  woman  he  has  never  scon  r" 
Lectoure  is  a  gentleman,  madam,  and  tho  portrait  I 
have  drawn  of  Marguerite,  and  perhaps  tho  information 
ho  has  received  as  to  our  fortune,  has  inspired  him  with 
tho  most  earnest  desire  to  become  your  son,  and  to  call 
himself  my  brother.  And  therefore  ho  has  requested 
that  all  the  preliminary  ceremonies  may  bo  gone  through 
in  his  absence.  You  havo  obtained  tho  publication  of 
tho  banns,  madam  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  then,  the  marriage  con- 
tract can  bo  signed  ?", 
"  With  the  help  of  God,  all  will  be  ready." 
"  Thanks,  madam." 

"  But  tell  roc,"  continued  the  marchioness,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  bending  toward  Emanuel, 
"  has  ho  not  questioned  you  regarding  that  young  man, 
for  whom  he  obtained  from  the  rninister  an  order  of 
deportation  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  mother.  These  are  services  which 
are  asked  without  entering  into  any  explanation,  and 
which  are  granted  in  implicit  confidence.  It  is  welli 
understood  between  people  who  know  the- world,  that 
they  are  to  bo  forgotten  as  soon  as  rendered." 

"  Then  he  knows  nothing  r" 

f  No  ;  but  did  he  know  all  " 

"Well?" 

*  Well,  madam,  I  believe  ho  is  so  much  of  a  philoso- 
pher, that  the  discovery  would  not  in  any  way  influence 
his  determination." 

"  I  thought  as  much ;  ho  is  a  ruined  spendthrift," , 
replied  the  marchioness,  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion of  contempt,  and  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 

"  But  supposing  it  should  be  so,"  said  Emanuel, 
anxiously,  "your  resolution  would  be  still  unchanged, 
I  hope  ?'" 

"  Are  we  not  rich  enough  to  repair  his  fortune,  if  he 
can  restore  our  former  influence  ?" 

"  Then  there  is  only  my  sister  " 

"  Do  you  doubt  that  she  will  obey  me,  when  I  inform 
her  of  my  will  r" 

"  Can  you  believe,  then,  that  she  has  forgotten  Lusig- 
nan  ?" 

"  For  seven  months,  at  least,  she  has  not  dared  to 
remember  him  in  my  presence." 

"  Reflect,  my  mother,  that  this  marriage  is  the  only 
means  by  which  our  family  can  be  restored  to  influence  : 
for  there  is  one  thing  I  must  not  conceal  from  you.  My 1 
father  has  been  ill  Tor  fifteen  years,  and  having  been 
absent  from  court  so  long,  was  completely  forgotten  by 
the  old  king  at  his  death,  and  by  the  young  king  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Your  virtuous  attention  to 
tho  marquis  has  not  permitted  you  to  leave  him,  even 
for  a  moment,  since  the  hour  in  which  he  was  deprived 
of  reason ;  your  virtues,  madam,  are  of  that  nature  which 
God  sees  and  recompenses,  but  of  which  the  world  re- 
mains ignorant ;  and  while  you  are  fulfilling,  in  this  old 
forgotten  castlo  in  Brittany,  the  holy  and  consolatory 
mission,  which  you  call  a  duty,  your  former  friends  dis- 
appear, they  die,  or  they  forget  you  (this  is  a  painful 
truth  to  people  who,  like  us,  can  count  six  hundred 
years  of  illustrious  nobility) ;  for  when  I  reappeared  at 
court,  our  name — the  name  of  the  family  d'Auray — was 
hardly  known  to  their  majesties,  but  as  an  historical 
recollection." 

"  Yes ;  I  know  full  well  that  kings  have  but  short 
memories,"  murmured  the  marchioness  ;  but  instantly, 
and  as  if  reproaching  herself  for  such  a  blasphemy,  she 
rejoined,  "  I  hope  that  tho  blessing  of  God  may  always 
attend  their  majesties  and  France. 

"And  what  can  iu  any  way  affect  their  happiness  ?" 
replied  Emanuel,  with  that  perfect  confidence  iu  the 
future,  which  in  those  days  was  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  tho  hair-brained  and  unthinking  nobility. 
"  Louis  XVI.  is  young  and  good  ;  Marie  Antoinette 
young  and  lovely ;  both  of  them  beloved  by  a  brave  and 
loyal  people.  Fate  has  placed  them,  Heaven  be  praised, 
beyond  the  reach  of  every  evil." 

"  No  one,  my  son,"  replied  tho  marchioness,  mourn- 
fully shalaug  her  head,  "  believe  me,  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  woes  and  human  frailty.  No  heart, 
however  confidently  its  owner  may  believe  that  he  can 
master  it,  firm  as  it  may  be,  is  proof  against  the  passions ; 
and  no  head,  were  it  even  a  crowned  one,  but  may  be 
blanched  in  a  single  night.  The  people,  you  say,  are 
brave  and  loyal."  The  marchioness  arose  and  slowly 
advanced  to  tho  window,  and  with  a  solemn  gesture 
pointing  to  the  ocean — "  Observe  that  sea ;  it  is  now 
calm  and  peaceful ;  and  yet  to-morrow — this  night — in 
an  hour,  perhaps — the  breath  of  the  tempest  may  bear 
us  tho  cries  of  distress  of  unhappy  beings  it  is  about  to 
engulph.  Although  1  am  separated  from  the  world, 
strange  reports  sometimes  reach  my  ears,  borne,  as  it 
were,  by  invisible  and  prophetic  spirits.  Docs  there  not 
exist  a  sect  of  philosophers  which  has  led  away  men  of 
high  namo  by  the  errors  which  it  propagates  ?  Do 


they  not  speak  of  a  whole  world,  which  is  detaching 
itself  from  tho  mother-country,  whose  children  refuse 
to  acknowledge  their  father?  Is  there  not  a  peoplo 
who  style  themselves  a  nation?  Havo  I  not  heard  it 
said  that  men  of  Mgh  birth  have  crossed  the  ocean,  to 
offer  to  rebels  swords  which  their  ancestors  never  drew 
but  at  tho  call  of  their  legitimate  sovereigns  ?  And  havo 
I  not  been  told,  moreover,  or  is  it  but  the  dream  of  my 
solitude,  that  King  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Queen  Mario 
Antoinette  herself,  forgetting  that  sovereigns  are  a 
family  of  brothers,  have  authorised  these  armed  emi- 
grations, and  have  given  letters  of  marque  to  I  know 
not  what  foreign  pirate  ?" 
"  All  this  is  true,"  said  Emanuel,  much  astonished. 
"May  God,  then,  watch  over  their  majesties,  tho 
King  and  Queen  of  Franco  \"  rejoined  the  marchioness, 
as  she  slowly  retired  from  tho  room,  leaving  Emanuel 
so  astounded  as  these  painful  forebodings,  that  he  saw 
her  withdraw  without  uttering  a  word  or  even  making 
a  gesture  to  retain  her. 

Emanuel  remained  for  some  time  pensive  and  serious, 
but  soon  his  buoyant  character  surmounted  these  gloomy 
presages,  and,  as  if  thinking  to  change  his  ideas  by 
changing  the  view  he  had  been  gazing  at,  he  left  tho 
window  which  opened  towards  the  sea,  and  crossed  the 
room  to  another,  whence  ho  could  discern  the  whole  of 
the  plain  which  extends  itself  between  d'Auray  and 
Valines.  Ho  had  been  thero  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
he  perceived  two  persons  on  horseback,  following  tho 
same  road  he  had  just  travelled  over,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  approaching  the  castle.  As  thoy  drew  nearer,  he 
could  distinguish  that  they  were  a  gentleman  and  his 
servant.  The  first,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  young 
men  of  fashion  of  that  day,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  short  green 
riding-coat,  with  gold  frogs,  stocking-knit  breeches,  and 
top-boots,  wearing  a  round  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  and 
his  hair  tied  with  a  large  bow  of  ribbons.  Ho  was 
mounted  on  an  English  horse,  of  rare  beauty  and  great 
value,  which  he  managed  with  a  grace  that  proved  ho 
had  made  equestrian  exercises  a  profound  study.  He 
was  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  servant,  whoso 
aristocratic  livery  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  tho 
lordly  air  of  the  person  whom  he  served.  Emanuel 
imagined  for  a  moment,  on  seeing  them  proceed  so 
directly  towards  the  castle,  that  it  was  tho  Baron  do 
Lectoure,  who,  having  hastened  his  departure  from 
Paris,  intended  to  surprise  him  ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  mistaken;  aud  although  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  ho  had  seen  the  horseman, 
he  could  not  recollect  where  or  under  what  circum- 
stances lie  had  met  him.  While  he  was  racking  his 
memory  to  discover  the  event  in  his  life  with  which 
this  vague  remembrance  was  connected,  the  strangers 
had  disappeared  behind  an  angle  of  the  castle-wall. 
Five  minutes  afterwards,  Emanuel  heard  tho  sound  of 
their  horses'  feet  in  tho  court-yard,  and,  almost  im- 
diately  the  door  was  opened,  aud  a  servant  announced — 
"Mr.  raid!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEVOTED  DOVE. 

Woman's  love 

Once  given,  may  break  the  heart  that  holds— but  never 

Melts  into  air  save  with  her  latest  sigh. 

BcLWEk. — The  Sea  Captain. 
The  name,  as  well  as  tho  appearance  of  the  person 
thus  announced,  awakened  in  their  turn  in  tho  mind 
of  Emanuel  a  confused  recollection,  of  which  he  could 
not  affix  either  date  or  event.  The  person,  preceded 
by  the  servant,  entered  the  room  by  a  door  opposite 
the  one  through  -which  tho  marchioness  had  retired. 
Although  the  moment  was  ill-timed  for  a  visit,  and 
though  the  young  count,  pre-occupied  by  his  projects 
for.  the  future,  would  have  preferred  meditating  upon 
and  ripening  them,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  rules  of 
etiquette — so  severe  in  those  days  between  well-bred 
people — to  receive  the  visitor  with  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness. The  deportment  of  the  latter  bespoke  the  man  of 
distinction.  After  the  usual  salutations,  Emanuel,  by  a 
gesture,  invited  the  stranger  to  bo  seated,  who  bowed 
and  took  a  chair,  and  then  the  conversation  commenced 
with  some  common-place  polite  observation. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,  count,"  said  tho 
stranger. 

"  Chance  has  favoured  me,  sir,"  replied  Emanuel ; 
"  an  hour  sooner  you  would  not  have  found  me  here  :  I 
have  just  arrived  from  Paris." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  count,  for  wo  have  been  travel- 
ling the  same  road.  I  set  out  an  hour  after  you,  and 
all  along  the  road  I  heard  of  you,  by  means  of  the 
postillions  who  had  the  honour  of  driving  you." 

"May  I  bo  bold  enough  to  ask,"  said  Emanuel,  in  a 
tone  which  began  to  evince  a  certain  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction, "  to  what  circumstance  I  owe  the  interest  you 
appear  to  evince  concerning  mo  ?" 

"This  interest  is  perfectly  natural  between  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  perhaps  I  might  have  reason  to  com- 
plain  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  reciprocal." 

"  In  fact,  sir,  it  docs  appear  to  me,"  replied  Emanuel, 
"  that  I  have  met  you  somewhere  ;  but  my  recollection 
serves  me  but  coniusedly;  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
assist  it  ?" 

"  If  what  you  say  bo  tho  case,  count,  your  memory 
must  indeed  be  rather  fugitive;  for  within  the  last  sis 
months,  on  three  separate  occasions,  I  have  had  tho 
honour  of  exchanging  compliments  with  you." 
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"  Even  sho-.ld  I  expose  niyself  to  farther  reproach, 
I  cm  compelled  to  say  that  I  still  remain  in  the  same 
state  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  your  person.  Pray, 
therefore,  have  the  goodness  to  fix  my  memory,  by  aid 
of  more  precise  dates,  on  some  event,  and  remind  me 
under  what  circumstances  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
yon  for  the  first  time." 

"  The  first  time,  count  ?  It  was  on  the  jetty  of  Port 
Louis.  Ton  desired  to  obtain  some  information  with 
regard  to  a  certain  frigate,  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  furnish  you.  I  believe,  even,  that  I  accom- 
panied you  on  board.  Upon  that  occasion  I  were  the 
uniform  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  and  you  that 
of  a  musketeer." 

"  I  now  well  recollect  it,  sir ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  vessel  without  offering  the  tlianks  I  owed  you." 

"  Tea  are  mistaken,  count ;  I  received  those  thanks 
during  our  second  interview." 
"And  where  did  that  take  place  ?" 
"  On  board  the  very  vessel  to  which  I  had  conducted 
you — in  the  cabin.  I  then  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship  —  blue  coat,  red  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  with  grev  stockings,  a  three-cornered  hat, 
and  curled  hair.  Only  the  captain  appeared  to  you 
some  thirty  years  older  than  the  lieutenant,  and  it  was 
not  without  motive  that  I  had  made  myself  appear  so 
much  older,  for  you  would  perhaps,  not  have  chosen  to 
confide  to  a  young  man  a  secret  of  such  importance  as 
you  then  communicated  to  me." 

"  What  you  now  say  is  incredible,  sir;  and  yot  some- 
thing tells  me  that  it  was  really  so.  Yes,  yes :  I  now 
remember  that  in  the  shade  in  which  you  remained  half 
concealed,  I  saw  eye3  sparkling  similar  to  yours.  I" 
have  not  forgotten  them ;  but  this  was  only  the  time 
before  the  last,  you  say,  that  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
you.  Continue,  sir,  I  bey,  to  assist  my  memory,  for  I 
cannot  recollect  our  third  interview." 

"  The  last,  count,  was  only  a  week  since,  at  Paris — 
at  a  fencing  match,  at  Saint-George's,  in  the  Eue  Chan- 
terecin.  Yon  remember,  do  you  not,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, with  his  hair  so  red  that  Lis  powder  could 
scarcely  conceal  its  brilliant  colour — a  scarlet  coat,  and 
tightly-fitting  pantaloons  ?  I  even  had  the  honour  of 
trying  a  bout  with  you,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
hi:  you  three  times,  while,  on  the  contrary,  you  were 
:ky  enough  to  touch  me  once.    On  that  occasion 
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ilar — it  was  certainly  the  same  look, 
the  same  man." 

d  has  directed  that  the  look  should 
rhich  cannot  be  disguised,  and  this 
rn  into  the  look  a  spark  of  his  own 
i,  tho  lieutenant,  the  captain,  the 
me  and  the  same  person." 
t  moment,  sir,  what  are  you,  if  you 
a  man  who  can  so  perfectly  disguise 
on,  you  most  admit,  is  not  altogether 

moment,  count,  aa  you  see,  I  have 
salment,  and,  therefore,  I  have  come 
of  the  young  nobility, 


leighbours  in  the  country, 
you  may  please  to^onsidcr  me ;  Frcncn, 
ush,  or  even  an  Afcrican.    In  which  of 
S3  would  you  wish  our  conversation  to  be 

some  of  these  languages  may  be  os 
e  as  they  are  to  you,  sir,  I  prefer  the 
Jge ;  it  is  that  of  plain  and  conciso  cx- 

repHcd  Paul,  with  an  expression  of  pro- 
loly ;  "  the  i'reuch  is  alio  the  language  I 
saw  the  day  upon  French  ground,  for  the 
:  wai  that  which  gladdened  my  eyes ; 
I  have  often  scon  more  fertile  climes,  and 
it  son,  there  has  never  been  for  me  but 
U  one  run — tho  can  and  the  country  of 

onal  enthusiasm,"  said  Emanuel,  intcr- 
ronicnlly,  "  causes  you  to  forget  the  motive 
I  indabtcd  for  the  honour  of  this  visit." 
ight,  sir,  and  I  will  return  to  it.  It  was, 
x  months  ago,  whilo  walking  on  the  jetty 
,  you  saw  in  tho  outor  roads  a  fine  sharp 
•l.l  masts  and  sqaaro  yards ;  and  you  said 
The  captain  of  that  ship  must  have  3ome 
l  only  to  himself,  for  earning  so  much 
tats  so  slight and  from  that  sprung  to 
it  he  must  Lc  some  buccaneer,  p;r..te,  or 


t  I  had  already  cipreued  to  yon,  count," 
with  a  elight  tono  of  ir'»ny,  my  admira- 
er/ipicuity  with  which,  at  tho  first  glance, 

r.  fT.-f,    j  *  ,.f  t  i,  i  ~i  i'l  rirr-im  itmrv.   " 

xj  compliments,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  let 


in  utu 
;u  the 


ianiC.1  Lucigaan,  guilty  of  a  crime 


That  i«  tru-j." 


"  I  obeyed  that  order,  for  I  was  then  ignorant  that 
this  great  culprit,  thus  transported,  had  committed  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  being  the  lover  of  your  sister." 

"  Sir !"  cried  Emanuel,  starting  up. 

"These  are  very  fine  pistols,  count,"  carelessly  con- 
tinued Paul,  playing  with  the  weapons  which  the  Count 
d'Auray  had  placed  upon  the  table,  on  alighting  from 
his  carriage. 

"And  they  arc  ready  loaded,"  said  Emanuel,  in  a 
tone  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"  Are  they  so  i"  returned  Paul,  with  affected  indif- 
ference. *> 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  which  you  can  assure  yourself, 
if  you  will  take  a  turn  in  the  park  with  me." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  going  out  to  do  that," 
replied  Paul,  without  pretending  to  understand  Ema- 
nuel's proposal  in  the  sense  which  he  meant  to  give  to 
it ;  "  here  is  a  mark  which  is  well  placed,  and  at  a  pro- 
per distance." 

Saying  these  words,  the  captain  cocked  the  pistol, 
and  pointed  it  through  the  open  window  towards  the 
top  of  a  small  tree.  A  goldfinch  was  rocking  himself 
on  the  highest  branch,  singing  forth  his  shrill  and  joy- 
ful notes.  Paul  fired,  and  the  poor  bird,  cut  in  two,  fell 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Paul  coolly  replaced  the  pistol 
on  the  table. 

"  You  were  perfectly  right,  count,"  said  he ;  "  they 
are  excellent  weapons,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  part 
with  them." 

"  You  have  just  given  me  an  extraordinary  proof  of 
it,"  replied  Emanuel ;  "  and  I  feel  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  you  have  a  steady  hand." 

"There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that,"  rejoined 
Paul,  in  that  melancholy  tono  which  was  peculiar  to 
him.  °  During  those  long  days,  when  not  a  breath 
passes  over  that  mirror  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is 
called  the  ocean,  we  seamen  are  compelled  to  seek  for 
amusements  to  which  you  landsmen  are  daily  accus- 
tomed. Then  we  try  our  skill  upon  the  sea-gulls,  which 
hover  over  the  crest  of  a  wave;  or  the  fish- hawks, 
which  dart  down  upon  the  imprudent  tenant  of  the  deep 
that  rises  to  its  surface ;  or,  again,  upon  the  swallows 
which,  fatigued  with  a  long  flight,  alight  upon  the 
royal  mast-head  or  on  the  yards  or  rigging.  It  is  thus, 
count,  that  we  acquire  some  dexterity  in  exercises 
which  may  appear  so  incompatible  with  our  profes- 
sion." 

"  Go  on,  sir ;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  let  us  return  to  the 
subject  of  our  conversation.' 

He  was  a  handsome,  brave  young  man,  this  Lusig- 
nan ;  he  related  hi3  whole  lustory  to  mo.  That,  being 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  your  father's,  who  had  died 
poor,  he  had  becu  adopted  by  him  some  two  years 
before  the  unknown  accident  occurred  which  deprived 
him  of  his  reason.  That  having  been  brought  up  with 
you,  he  had  inspired  you  with  hatred — your  sister  with 
affection.  He  told  mo  that,  during  the  long  years 
they  passed  together  in  tho  6amo  solitude,  they  never 
perceived  the  isolation  from  tho  world  in  which  they 
lived,  excepting  whon  the3-  were  absent  from  each 
other.  He  recounted  to  mc  all  the  details  of  their 
youthful  love,  and  how  Marguerite  had  one  day  said  to 
him,  in  the  words  of  tho  tender  maiden  of  Verona — 

"  '  I  will  be  thine,  or  else  I'll  be  the  tomb's.'" 

"  She  has  but  too  truly  kept  her  word." 

"  Ye3 — has  sho  not  ?  Aud  you  virtuou3  people  call 
that  shame  and  dishonour,  when  a  poor  child,  lost 
through  her  own  innocence,  is  carried  away  by  love. 
Your  mother,  whoso  duties  estranged  her  from  her 
daughter,  and  perpetually  confined  her  to  your  father's 
room  (for  I  know  tho  virtues  of  your  mother,  sir,  as 
well  as  I  know  your  bister's  weakness  :  sho  is  au  austere 
woman,  more  severe  than  one  of  God's  creatures  ought 
to  be,  whoso  only  advantago  over  others  is,  that  of 
never  having  fallen)— your  mother,  I  say,  one  night 
heard  some  stifled  cries;  sho  entered  your  sister's 
chamber,  walked  pale  and  silently  up  to  her  bed,  and 
coldly  snatched  .from  her  arms  a  child  which  had  just 
been  born,  and  left  the  room  without  addressing  even  a 
reproach  to  her  daughter,  but  only  paler  and  more 
silent  than  when  sho  entered  it.  As  to  poor  Mar- 
guerite, sho  did  not  utter  even  a  cry — sho  mado  no 
complaint.  She  had  fainted  away  immediately  on  per- 
ceiving her  mother.  Was  it  so,  sir?  Have  I  been 
rightly  informed,  and  is  tho  whole  of  this  dreadful  story 
true  r 

"  Yon  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  it!" 
exclaimed  Emanuel,  with  amazement. 

"  It  is  because  tho  whole  of  these  details  arc  given 
in  theso  letters  signed  by  your  sister,"  replied  Paul, 
opening  a  pocket-book,  '  and  which  Lusiguan,  at  the 
tirno  ho  was  about  to  be  thrown  amid  robbers  and 
assassins,  through  your  instrumentality,  confided  to 
me,  that  I  might  restore  them  to  her  who  had  written 
them." 

"  Give  them  to  me,  then,"  said  Emanuel,  stretching 
forth  his  hand  towards  tho  pocket-book,  "  and  they  shall 
bo  faithfully  delivered  to  her  who  has  had  tho  impru- 
dence " 

"  To  complain  to  the  only  person  who  loved  her  in 
this  world— is  it  not  no  '<"  said  Paul,  withdrawing  tho 
letters  nnd  tho  pocket-book.  "  imprudent  daughter, 
whoso  own  moth<  r  snatched  tho  child  from  her  heart, 
and  who  poured  her  bitter  toara  into  tho  bosom  of  tho 
father  of  her  child  !  Imprudent  bister,  who,  not  find- 
ing any  protection  from  this  tyranny  in  her  brother, 


had  compromised  his  noble  namo  by  signing  with  the 
name  he  bears,  letters,  which,  iu  the  Etupid  and  pre- 
judiced eye  of  the  world,  may — how  is  it  you  term  this 
in  your  noble  class — dishonour  her  family,  is  it  not?" 

Then,"  cried  Emanuel,  reddening  with  impatience, 
"  since  you  are  aware  of  the  terrible  tendency  of  these 
papers,  fulfil  tho  mission  with  which  you  have  been 
charged,  by  delivering  them  either  to  me,  to  my  mother, 
or  mv  sister." 

"This  was  my  intention  when  I  landed  at  Loricnt; 
but  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ago,  on  entering  a 
church  " 

"  A  church !" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  ?" 
"  To  pray  there." 

"Ah!  Captain  Paul  believes  in  God,  then  !" 
"  Did  I  not  believe  in  him,  whom  should  I  invoke 
during  the  raging  of  the  tempest  ?" 
"  And  in  this  church,  then  ?" 

"In  that  church,  sir,  I  heard  a  priest  announce  the 
approaching  marriage  of  the  noble  Marguerite  d'Auray 
with  the  very  high  and  very  potent  Baron  de  Lectoure. 
1  immediately  inquired  for  you,  and  was  informed  you 
were  at  Paris,  where  I  myself  was  compelled  to  go,  to 
give  an  account  of  my  mission  to  the  king." 
• "  To  the  king  !" 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  the  Icing — Louis  XVI. — to  his  Majesty 
in  person.  I  immediately  set  out,  intending  to  return 
here  as  soon  as  you  did.  I  met  you  in  Saint  George's 
rooms,  and  was  informed  of  your  approaching  depar- 
ture. I  arranged  mine  in  consequence,  in  order  that 
we  might  arrive  here  at  about  the  same  time ;  and  hero 
I  am,  sir,  with  a  very  different  resolution  to  that  I  had 
formed  before  landing  in  Brittany." 

"And  what  is  this  new  determination?  Let  mo 
hear  it,  for  wo  must  come  to  some  conclusion." 

"Well,  then,  I  think  that,  as  all  tho  world,  aud  even 
his  mother,  seem  to  have  forgotten  tho  poor  orphan,  it 
is  highly  necessary  that  I  should  remember  it.  In  the 
position  in  which  you  are  placed,  sir,  and  with  the  dis- 
position you  have  evinced  of  becoming  allied  to  the 
Baron  de  Lectoure  (who,  in  your  view,  is  the  only  person 
who  can  assist  the  realisation  of  your  ambitious  pro- 
jects), these  letters  are  well  worth  m  hundred  thousand 
francs,  arc  they  ndt  ?  and  will  make  but  a  very  trifling 
breach  in  the  income  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
which  your  estates  afford  you." 

"  But  who  will  prove  to  me  that  this  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  " 

"  You  are  right,  sir,  and  therefore  it  will  bo  in  ex- 
change for  a  contract  for  an  annuity  upon  tho  young 
Hector  do  Lusignan,  that  I  wdl  deliver  up  these  let- 
ters." 

"Is  that  all,  sir?" 

"I  will  also  ask,  that  the  child  bo  confided  to  me,  ' 
and  I  will  have  him  brought  up,  thanks  to  his  littlo 
fortune,  far  from  tho  mother  who  has  forgotten  him, 
nnd  far  from  hi3  father,  whom  you  caused  to  bo  ba- 
nished." 

"  "i'is  well,  sir  ;  had  I  known  that  it  was  for  so  small 
a  sum,  and  so  trilling  an  interest  that  you  had  come,  I 
should  not  have  experienced  so  much  anxiety.  You 
will,  however,  permit  mc  to  speak  to  my  mother  on  trfo 
subject  ?" 

"  Monsieur  lo  Comte,"  said  a  servant,  opening  the 
door. 

"  i  am  not  at  home  to  any  one.  Leavo  tho  room," 
replied  Emanuel,  impatiently. 

"  It  is  your  sister,  sir,  who  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  Tell  her  to  come  by-nnd-by." 

"  She  desires  to  speak  to  you  this  instant." 

"  Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  on  my  account," 
said  Paul. 

"  But  my  sister  must  not  sco  you,  sir;  you  compre- 
hend, it  is  important  that  she  should  not  see  yon." 

"As  you  pleaso ;  but  as  it  is  important,  also,  that  I 
should  not  leavo  the  castlo  before  concluding  tho  affair 
which  brought  me  here,  permit  me  to  go  into  this  sido 
room." 

"  That  will  do,"  Had  Emanuel,  himself  opening  the 
door ;  "  but  bo  quick,  I  beg  of  you." 

Paul  went  into  tho  small  room,  and  Emanuel  hastily 
closed  the  door  upon  him,  which  was  hardly  done  when 
Marguerite  appeared. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


Bunxixo  Metal  Pouued  on  the  Naked  Body.— 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  met  with  tho  statement 
that,  so  early  as  about  tho  close  of  tho  eighteenth  con- 
tury,  tho  workmen  employed  in  some  of  tho  Swedish 
works  whero  copper  was  cr.st,  would,  for  a  small  reward, 
pour  tome  fined  metal  into  tho  open  hand,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  there  for  some  seconds.  A  similar,  butjstill 
tnoro  surprising  feat,  was  shown,  many  hundred  years 
ago,  by  a  mi.-  -i  jn.ny  priest  in  a  heathen  l.-.nd,  who,  to 
prove  his  miraculous  gilts,  allowed  melted  metal  (wo 
forget  what  metal)  to  bo  poured  in  a  thin  stream  upon 
his  naked  body.  Wo  can  now  easily  understand  how 
theso  marvels  were  managed.  The  elfin,  whero  tho 
melted  metal  was  to  fall,  was  mois(ciiecl  villi  water,  and 
tho  metal  consequently  assumed  tho  spheroidal  state  on 
coning  into  contact  with  it.  A  French  chemist  has 
successfully  experimented  in  this  manner,  nnd  brought 
tho  whole  matter  williiu  the  ecopo  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THE  EXTORTED  SIGNATURE. 

The  drawing-room  of  Lacly  Graco  Do  L'Olme,  long 
abandoned  to  browu-holland  shapes  of  gloom  and  utter 
silence,  again  presented  a  cheerful  and  inviting  aspect. 

Her  Ladyship  had  returned  to  town. 

And  on  the  close  of  a  lovely  autumn  day,  she  6at 
bosido  a  newly-kindled  fire — which  still  diffused  an 
odour  of  burning  wood — reading  by  the  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp. 

In  appearance  her  ladyship  had  greatly  changed. 
Her  face  was  palo  and  haggard,  and  her  eyes  had  a 
strained  look,  as  if  from  painful  thought  and  little  rest. 
These  appearances,  too,  were  heightened  by  her  attiro, 
which  was  of  black — black,  without  the  slightest  relief. 

The  reader  has  already  been  prepared  for  this. 

In  the  few  brief  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
Melchior  Grange,  there  was  conveyed  the  secret  of  her 
ladyship's  life-long  misery. 

She  was  the  wife  of  Colonel  Heartlaw! 

The  number  of  people  to  whom  this  truth  was  known 
was  so  small,  that  the  fact  of  her  sudden  appearance  in 
deep  mourning  created  the  utmost  astonishment  in  her 
circle.  Yet,  on  the  news  of  tho  Colonel's  death,  she 
had  felt  bound  to  show  this  respect  to  his  memory, 
though  she  did  not  openly  explain  the  cause.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  so  peculiar,  so  unexampled, 
that  she  could  not  do  so.  There  was  only  one  person 
to  whom  she  imparted  the  facts,  and  that  was  Sir 
Melchior,  her  ardent  admirer  and  tried  and  trusty  friend. 
To  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  simply  stated  that  she  had 
lost  a  relative,  near  and  dear,  but  not  of  their  circle. 

Perhaps  the  absolute  necessity  for  thus  concealing 
the  nature  of  her  sorrows,  rendered  them  doubly 
oppressive  to  Lady  Grace  :  at  least,  on  this  evening  she 
was  utterly  depressed.  Her  eyes  rested  upon  the  book ; 
but  the  lines  floated  before  her  in  a  hazy  mist,  and  her 
thoughts  wandered  far,  far  away. 

"  The  poor  Colonel!"  she  cried,  rising  suddenly  and 
pacing  the  room,  while  tears  streamed  over  her  pale 
cheeks  ;  "  that  he  should  have  died  in  ignorance  of  my 
fault — my  sin !  That  to  the  last  moment  he  should 
h  ive  mourned  me  as  lost — lost  to  him  for  ever !  Tho 
thought  of  it  crushes  me  with  grief.  Perhaps,  had  I 
gone  to  him  —  had  I  explained  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  I  had  passed  and  implored  his  pity,  his 
forgiveness ;  had  I  showed  him  that  I  lived — lived  for 
him — he  might  never  have  quitted  these  shores — he 
might  have  been  here  now,  alive  and  well." 

Ah !  the  terrible  poignancy  of  that  "  might  have 
been!"  the  utter  desolation  of  the  heart  nourished  only 
on  that  poison-growth ! 

"  It  needed  but  the  calamity  of  his  death,"  she 
resumed  after  a  pause,  "  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
sorrow.  The  secret  consciousness  of  what  has  passed 
had  haunted  me  like  a  spectre — had  overshadowed  the 
bright  noon-day  of  my  life.  The  recovery  of  my  child — 
dl  my  Aurelia — came  like  a  glow  of  sunshine  on  my 
heart;  and  that,  too,  was  doomed  to  be  overcast  by  her 
fatal  passion  for  one  in  every  way  unworthy  of  her. 
To  add  to  all  this,  came  the  suspicion — almost  more 
than  suspicion — that  my  poor  brother  Roderick  lives  in 
shame  and  infamy,  and  returns  the  longing  affection 
of  my  heart  with  loathing,  perhaps  with  hatred !  Great 
Heaven !  was  not  that  enough — was  not  my  cup  of 
niisei-y  full,  and  was  it  necessary  to  add  the  anguish  of 
tho  loss — the  death  of  him  who  was  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own  life  ?" 

In  the  extremity  of  her  anguish,  the  wretched  wpman 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  abandoned  herself  to 
the  bitter  luxury  of  tears. 

Thus  an  hour  passed. 

An  hour  of  deep  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of 
the  woman,  who,  yet  beautiful  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuries  of  life,  envied  in  her  heart  the  beggar  about 
her  doors. 

Suddenly  a  slight  sound — the  mere  rustle  of  a 
garment — startled  her  from  her  reverie. 
She  looked  up. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  the  door  yet  held 
open  in  his  hand,  but  his  face  turned  full  upon  her  lady- 
ship, stood  a  young  man. 

At  a  single  glance  she  recognised  Horace  Grcville, 
the  actor. 

"  How,  sir !"  she  cried,  rising  as  she  spoke,  "  here — 
ir  my  drawing-room,  unannounced?" 

"  Yes,  Lady  Grace,"  he  answered,  "I  am  here." 

"  The  act  of  a  gentleman,  sir,"  she  replied  haughtily, 
l:  wftuld  have  been  to  send  up  his  name — his  card  ' 

"  To  have  had  it  returned  with  a  cool  '  not  at  home,' " 
he  rejoined,  quietly.  "  My  business  did  not  admit  of 
that  formality — in  a  word,  I  could  not  afford  to  run 
that  risk." 

"  Your  business  must  be  of  an  important  and  pressing 
character,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  an  almost  imper- 
<,  iptible  6neer,  as  she  resumed  her  seat. 

'"  It  i3,"  he  rejoined,  quietly  sinking  into  a  vacant  seat 
MOT  him ;  "  it  affects  my  interests  greatly,  and  it  is  of 
a  nature  in  which  yours  also  are  concerned." 

L  idy  Grace  bowed,  but  she  did  not  reply. 


Had  she  permitted  herself  to  indulge  the  strong  feel- 
ing which  prompted  her,  she  would,  at  once  and  with- 
out delay,  have  rung  tho  bell  at  her  side,  and  ordered 
her  domestics  to  turn  tho  intruder  into  tho  streots. 
But  she  was  prudent  as  well  as  impulsive:  therefore, 
she  simply  bowed,  and  waited  to  hear  what  this  man 
would  say. 

"  It  is  with  reluctance,"  he  began,  twirling  his  hat 
nervously  as  ho  spoke,  "  that  I  intrude  upon  your  lady- 
ship at  all,  and  particularly  in  a  matter  which  is  not  of 
a  pleasant  nature." 

"  Spare  your  apologies,  sir,"  interrupted  Lady  Grace ; 
"  T  can  imagine  them.    To  business,  it  you  please." 

Her  voice  was  hard  and  cold;  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
did  not  look  at  Horace.  She  had  fixed  her  eyes  on  one 
bright  spot  in  the  burning  coals,  and  she  kept  them 
there. 

It  was  not  encouraging ;  but  the  actor  was  accustomed 
to  cold  audiences,  and  he  proceeded — 1 

"  You  wish  me  to  speak  out  boldly,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
will  do  so.  I  will  neither  waste  your  time  nor  my  own. 
To  begin  with,  then :  you  have  known  me  hitherto 
as  the  recipient  of  your  bounty  and  the  lover  of  your 
adopted  daughter  ? 

Again  he  paused,  but  Lady  Grace  did  not  reply — did 
not  turn  toward  liim.  A  slight  start  alone  indicated 
that  6he  heard  him  and  understood. him. 

"  From  an  interview  with  which  you  once  favoured 
me,"  resumed  Horace,  "  I  gathered  that  in  the  latter 
capacity  I  was  not  quite  so  acceptable  to  your  ladyship 
as  I  could  have  wished — in  factj  you  were  good  enough 
to  hint  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  buy  off  the 
humble  individual  before  you  than  to  accept  him  as  a. 
son-in-law." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Grace,  turning  toward  him  with 
some  warmth,  "  1  made  that  representation  to  you." 

"And  if  I  remember  rightly,"  he  continued,  lt3'ou 
didn't  follow  up  what  you  then  said,  but  tried  to  steal  a 
march  upon  me  by  carrying  off  the  girl  to  your  estate 
in  Scotland." 

"  I  believe  we  left  London  for  Scotland  at  the  close  of 
the  season,"  said  Lady  Grace,  evasively. 

"That  was  a  mistake  in  generalship,"  said  Horace 
Greville. 

"  You  mean  " 

"  That  had  you  granted  me  the  further  interview  of 
which  we  then  spoke,  that  would  have  been  simple 
which  is  now  complicated.  The  proposition  I  was  then 
on  the  point  of  acceding  to  involved  nothing  more  seri- 
ous than  the  breaking  of  a  school-girl's  heart.  But 
now  " 

"  What  now  ?"  demanded  Lady  Grace,  with  trepida- 
tion ;  "  in  what  way  can  a  few  short  weeks  have  affected 
our  relative  positions  ?  " 

"  In  affairs  of  this  sort,"  said  the  actor,  speaking  as 
if  reading  a  part,  "  every  moment  is  of  importance. 
Youth  is  impulsive  and  passion  reckless  of  consequences. 
When  the  two  are  in  combination,  and  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself — but  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  point  to  a  lady 
of  your  discrimination." 

Lady  Grace  listened  with  looks  of  terror. 

"  You  are  not,  you  cannot  have  been  base  enough  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  my  kindness  to  compass  the 
rum  of  my  child  ?  "  sue  exclaimed,  aghast  at  the  thought. 

"  As  to  ruin,"  responded  Horace,  carelessly;  "  that 
depends  on  the  light  in  which  you  view  it." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Indeed !  Well,  I  will  endeavour  to  render  my  mean- 
ing clear,  beyond  all  chance  of  mistake.  When  I  said 
that  time  and  opportunity  had  complicated  the  question 
between  us,  I  meant  simply  this,  that  when  you  before 
granted  me  the  favour  of  an  interview,  I  was  the  lover 
of  your  daughter  Aurelia,  whereas  now — I  am  her  hus- 
band!" 

Lady  Grace  started  from  her  seat,  and  turned  upon 
the  actor  a  face  in  wliich  incredulity  was  mingled  with 
terror. 

"Do  you  dare  tell  me,"  she  asked, "that  you  have 
entrapped  my  daughter  into  a  secret  marriage  ?  Is  it 
this  which  you  mean  me  to  understand?" 

"  I  simply  state  the  plain  fact,"  said  the  actor,  "  that 
your  daughter  Aurelia  is  my  wife." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Lady  Grace,  "  this  is  the  secret  which 
Sir  Melchior  longed  to  confide  to  me,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  Aurelia  herself.  Fool  that  I  was,  not  to 
insist  on  learning  the  worst— tho  very  worst !" 

The  casual  mention  of  Sir  Melchior's  name  produced 
a  palpable  effect  upon  the  actor.  It  had  not  struck  him 
before  that  the  Baronet,  who  had  learnt  the  real  nature 
of  the  fictitious  marriage,  might  have  communicated  his 
knowledge  to  Lady  Grace ;  a  course  from  which  he  had 
only  been  deterred,  partly  from  a  desire  not  to  inflict 
unnecessary  pain,  and  partly  by  the  arrival  of  Aurelia 
herself  at  a  critical  moment.  But  now  the  probability 
burst  upon  him  with  sudden  force,  and  it  was  with  in- 
finite relief  that  he  listened  to  the  subsequent  words  of 
Lady  Grace.  They  showed  him  that  she  was  not  aware 
of  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  marriage, 

But  her  mention  of  Sir  Melchior  Grange  had  its  fur- 
ther significance.  It  convinced  Horace  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose ;  that  he  must  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot,  seeing  that  the  very  next  meeting  between  her 
ladyship  and  tho  Baronet  would  undo  all — would  lead 
to  the  inevitable  disclosure  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

Moved  by  this  reflection,  ho  said — 

"  I  was  tully  prepared  for  the  effect  which  my  com- 
munication would  produce  upon  your  ladyship.  To  you 


aristocrats,  who  pride  yourselves  on  rank,  and  blood, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  am  quite  aware  that  an  alliance 
botween  one  of  your  rank  and  a  simply  honest  man,  is 
regarded  as  a  terrible  misfortune.  I  know  this — I  have 
calculated  upon  this  in  all,  that  I  have  done.  I  don't 
pretend — your  ladyship  will  give  me  credit  for  never 
having  pretended — to  be  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  very 
superfine  honour.  I  am  simply  an  adventurer.  With  a 
gipsy  pedigree,  and  a  gipsy  fortune — which  means  simply 
nothing — I  have  only  my  brains  and  my  impudence,  my 
glib  tongue  and  my  utter  want  of  principle,  to  help  mo 
in  carving  my  way  to  fortune.  This  obliges  me  to  be 
utterly  reckless  in  tho  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
my  acts,  and  shameless  in  the  avowal  of  them.  In  a 
word — I  have  married  Aurelia,  because  I  knew  that 
such  a  marriage  would  be  distasteful  to  her  friends,  and 
because  I  knew  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen — 
either  they  must  put  me  in  a  position  to  support  my 
wife  with  credit,  or  they  must  pay  me  handsomely  to 
relinquish  my  claims  to  her,  and  bury  the  secret  of  the 
marriage  in  oblivion." 

The  brazen,  jaunty,  self-confident  air  with  which 
Horace  Greville  made  this  extraordinary  speech,  fairly 
overwhelmed  Lady  De  L'Olme  with  astonishment. 

For  a  moment  she  could  not  find  words  in  which  to 
express  herself. 

"  Am  I  to  believe,"  she  then  said,  "  that  you  have 
married  my  daughter  simply  that  you  might  trade  upon 
the  infamous  fact,  and  use  it  to  extort  money  from  her 
family  ?" 

"  Simply  for  that  purpose,"  answered  Horace,  with  an 
unblushing  face. 

"  You  did  not  share  her  infatuation — you  did  not  love 
her  ?"  demanded  her  ladyship. 

"  Love  her !"  exclaimed  the  actor,  with  infinite  con- 
tempt. 

"  And  what  proof  do  you  offer  me  that  this  infamous 
marriage  has  ever  taken  place?"  asked  Lady  Grace. 
"  The  man  who  would  not  blush  to  admit  such  a  piece 
of  infamy,  would  not  scruple  to  support  it  with  a  lie!" 

"  That  is  unnecessary,"  said  Horace,  "  There  is  tho 
marriage-certificate,  and  the  witnesses  are  in  attendance 
in  your  ladyship's  hall,  if  you  are  disposed  to  examine 
them." 

As  he  spoke,  he  handed  to  Lady  De  L'Olme  a  slip  of 
paper,  partly  printed,  partly  written,  on  which  were  set 
forth  the  full  particulars  of  the  marriage  between  Horace 
Greville  and  Aurelia  Wylde,  and  wliich  was  signed  by 
Reginald  Claridge  as  the  officiating  clergyman.  One 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  its  completeness :  there  was 
the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  the  ceremony  took 
place,  but  not  of  the  place.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  thought 
desirable  to  mention  "  the  Badger." 

Lady  Grace  cast  her  eyes  over  this  document,  and 
read  with  nervous  minuteness  from  tho  first  line  to  the 
last.  She  saw  that  the  marriage  was  stated  to  have 
been  solemnised  "  by  special  license ;"  and  the  apparent 
genuineness  of  the  certificate,  coupled  with  the  actor's 
statement,  and  hints  which  had  fallen  from  Aurelia  her- 
self, left  no  doubt  on  her  mind  that  the  atrocious  mar- 
riage had  really  taken  place. 

Will  you  see  the  witnesses  ?"  asked  Horace,  as  he 
quietly  replaced  the  paper  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  No !"  cried  her  ladyship,  fiercely ;  "  I  am  sick  at 
heart  of  this  infamy — this  shameless  turpitude !  My 
poor  child,  my  poor  child !"  she  added,  tenderly  ;  then, 
bending  a  fierce  glance  upon  the  actor,  "  What  is  it  you 
demand?"  she  cried.  "  You  have  your  plan,  you  have 
fixed  your  price — name  it !  Nothing  can  recompense 
my  child  for  the  wrong  which  you  have  done  her ;  but 
name  your  price — name  it,  and  the  conditions  of  your 
plunder !" 

"  Let  us  take  the  conditions  first,"  said  Horace,  with 
deliberation.  "  I  am  prepared  to  relinquish  the  girl 
wholly  and  solely — to  leave  her,  and  to  undertake  to 
wash  my  hands  of  her  wholly  and  solely  " 

"  That  is  not  enough,"  said  Lady  Grace.  "  You  must 
also  undertake  to  quit  England  for  ever." 

"  Well,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  I  assent  to  that,  what  terms 
are  you  prepared  to  accede  to  ?" 

"  It  is  for  you  to  name  the  terms,"  replied  her  lady- 
ship. "  The  traveller  does  not  dictate  conditions  to  the 
highway  robber." 

The  simile  is  complimentary  "  he  began. 

"  It  is  at  least  just,   she  retorted. 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Horace;  "  I  am  content  that  you 
should  entertain  your  own  views,  so  that  I  gain  my  ends. 
Now  to  business.  The  interest  of  six  thousand  pounds 
is  three  hundred  per  annum.  Six  thousand  pounds  is  a 
trifle  to  your  ladyship — three  hundred  a-year  is  a  for- 
tune to  one  in  my  position  in  life.  Give  me  the  capital, 
or  settle  that  annuity  upon  me." 

"  And  what  security  have  I  that  you  will  leavo  the 
country,  and  that  I  shall  be  rid  of  you  ?" 

"  And  if  you  do  not  accede  to  my  proposition,"  said 
the  actor,  "  what  guarantee  have  you  that  I  shall  not  at 
once  proclaim  my  relationship,  and  oblige  you,  for  your 
daughter's  sake,  to  make  us  such  an  allowance  from 
your  superfluous  wealth  as  will  prevent  our  poverty, 
and  the  expedients  we  may  have  recourse  to  in  order  to 
avert  it,  from  being  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  De 
L'Olme?" 

This  argument  had  its  weight.  The  actor  saw  it,  and 
his  eyes  glistened  with  the  secret  triumph  with  which  it 
inspired  nis  heart. 

But  he  was  prepared  with  a  further  and  still  more 
convincing  plea  ;  and,  seeing  the  advantage  ho  had 
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gained,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  thi3  consideration  I 
te  bear. 

tending  forward,  therefore,  he  said,  with  significant 
emphasis — 

''You  denounce  my  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  wanting 
ia  point  of  honour  ? ' 

"In  what  other  light  can  I  view  it  ?"  demanded  Lady ' 
Grace. 

"  And,  from  your  high  point  of  view,"  said  Horace, 
"  what  can  be  jour  opinion  of  a  lady  who,  having  one 
husband,  mames  another ;  and,  on  his  untimely  death, 
continues  to  usurp  the  title  which  that  no-mamage  did 
not  confer  upon  her  ?" 

The  expression  of  countenance  with  which  Lady  Grace 
listened  to  these  words  was  one  of  blank  dismay. 

"  How  did  you  learn  this  ?"  she  exclaimed,  while  her 
frame  was  convulsed  with  an  emotion  which  she  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  conceal. 

"  Enough  that  I  know  it,"  replied  the  actor,  "  that, 
knowing  it,  I  am  prepared  to  proclaim  it  to  the-world, 
and  that  I  have  here  a  written  agreement  which  only 
awaits  your  signature." 

Saying  this,  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  sheet  of  paper, 
thickly  covered  with  writing  in  a  legal  hand,  which  he 
prewnted  with  a  sinister  smile. 

"  Yon  present  this  to  me  as  the  price  of  your  secrecy, 
as  well  as  your  relinquishment  of  all  claims  upon  my 

*'  I  do ;  and  I  promise  fnrther,  that  if  you  will  sign 
this  paper  at  once  and  without  hesitation,  that  I  will 
at  once  withdraw  from  your  ladyship's  circle,  as  the  only 
reparation  in  my  power." 

Lady  Grace  took  the  proffered  paper,  and  read  it 
carefully,  line  by  line.  Then  she  spread  it  out  upon 
the  table  before  her. 

"  If  this  marriage  has  really  taken  place,"  she  said, 
"  joa  have  done  me  a  wrong  which  nothing  can  redress, 
and  your  conduct  in  the  past  gives  me  no  confidence  as 
to  the  future.  Still,  I  cannot  believe  but  that  even 
your  cruelty  has  bounds.  You  are  a  young  man — there 
must  be  some  principle  of  honour,  some  spark  of  ge- 
nerosity, in  your  nature ;  and  as  you  have  gained  tho 
reward  of  your  plot  against  my  happiness  and  that  of 
my  child,  I  am  content  to  believe  that,  if  I  accede  to 
youT  proposition,  you  will,  in  gratitude,  do  me  two 
favours — you  will  absent  yourself  from  me  and  mine, 
and  you  will  observe  the  silence  of  the  grave  as  to  the 
secret  which  is  the  sorrow  of  my  life." 

"  Sign,"  nid  Horace,  "and  I  promise  it." 
Lady  de  L'Olme  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  her  name-  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

As  she  threw  down  the  pen,  the  door  opened. 
Both  her  ladytbip  and  the  actor  looked  up  with  asto- 
nish ment. 

It  was  Anrelia  who  had  thrown  it  wide, and  who  now 
entered  the  apartment. 

(To  he  cmtinv'A  in  ov,r  ntrt.) 
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CnAFTER  XC. 

THE  DARK  WEB  UNRAVELLED. 

The  injurer's  face  grew  pale, 
Pale  writhe  the  lips,  the  murmurs  fail, 
And  thrice  he  strove  to  speak — in  voin ! 

Sm  K.  BuitWBI  I/VTTOir. 

Roger  Croft's  sudden  indisposition  excited  consider- 
able emotion  in  the  Court ;  all  eyes  were  turned  from 
Arthur  Bertram,  and  fixed  with  suspicion  and  disgust  on 
Roger  Croft — who,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  who, 
though  his  complexion  was  of  a  leaden  hue,  his  lips 
white,  and  his  prominent  light  eyes  blood-shot,  cocked 
his  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  green  beaver  hat  on 
one  6ide,  and  proceeded  to  settle  his  collar,  square  his 
elbows,  take  several  pinches  of  snuff,  and  tap  his  palent- 
leather  boot  with  a  very  smart  cane,  the  gold  head  of 
which  represented  a  skull. 

"  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  snid  Arthur 
Bertram,  in  conclusion,  "I  have  now  said  all  I  have  to 
say  ;  and  I  feel  a  strong  faith,  a  lively  hope,  and  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  witnesses  for  the  Defence, 
about  to  be  examined  by  my  learned  and  excellent  friend, 
benefactor,  and  counsel,  Mr.  St.  Ormond,  will  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  j  our  minds  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment.  '  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is.'  I  do  not,  like  the 
learned  and  experienced  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  compli- 
ment you,  my  Lord  Judge,  on  your  penetration  and 
justice  ;  nor  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  on  your  upright 
and  enlightened  minds ;  but  I  thank  yon  for  the  pa- 
tience and  courtesy  with  which  yon  have  heard  mo  out. 
I  believe  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has 
not  reached  that  high  eminence  without  the  qualities 
that  make  a  great  judge,  a  sound  lawyer,  and  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman ;  and  I  believe  that  a  Jury  of  English- 
men, sufficiently  intelligent,  responsible,  and  upright  to 
be  impanelled  here,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  anything  but  the  juris  of  this  case — that 
1  they  will  sift  it  thoroughly,  and  return  tt  verdict  in  ac- 
|  cordance  with  the  evidence  which  is  produced  on  both 
[  sides.    On  that  evidence  I  confidently  rely.    What  has 
',  been  stated  by  the  witness  Roger  Croft  amounts  to 
nothing  but  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  Marquis 
of  Dunstanburgh  was  found  murdered  on  Dunntanbugh 
Flats,  and  that  I  was  close  at  hand  when  his  cries  of 
"Murder!"  and  shouts  for  help  brought  two  coast- 
guardsmen  and  a  policeman,  who  had  just  landed  from 
a  small  boat,  to  the  spot.    It  is  certain,  my  Lord  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that  when  I  came  to  that  place 
the  corpse  of  the  yonng  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh  wag 


alone;  but  it  is  certain,  too,  that  the  Marquis  was  not 
alonewhen,  o,saliving  man,  he  left  Dunstanburgh  Abbey. 
Who,  then,  was  his  companion,  when- ho  set  out  for  the 
Flats  ?  The  witness  Roger  Croft.  That  witness  states 
that  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  would  be  very  de« 
sirablo  that  a  surgeon  should  be  on  the  ground  in  casd 
of  need,  and  that  leaving  tho  Marquis  on  the  way  to  tho 
place  appointed,  he  turned  back,  and  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Poke's  house  ;  but  that,  not  finding  Mr.  Poke  at  home, 
he  left  word  with  the  maid-servant  who  opened  the 
door,  that  his  presence  was  required  on  the  Flats. 
Now,  that  Roger  Croft  did  call  at  Mr.  Poke's,  I  believe 
— nay,  I  know  to  be  true;  but  I  think  I  am  prepared  to 
prove,  my  Lord  Judge  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that 
ho  called  there  of  lei-  the  murder,  not  before!"  (Great 
excitement  in  the  Court.)  "  I  believe — so  help  ine  Hea- 
ven ! — I  believe  this  ghastly  deed  to  have  been  done  by 
Roger  Croft  himself!"  (Tremendous  agitation ;  all  eyes 
turning  from  Arthur  Bertram  to  Roger  Croft ;  the 
latter  again  becoming  of  a  ghastly  hue,  and  vainly 
trying  to  articulate.)  "  Yes,  1  believe  that  Roger  Croft 
is  the  murderer  of  the  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh ! 

"  When  we  come  to  the  great  question  of  Motive,  we 
find  motive  enougli  to  urge  to  such  a  deed  a  remorseless 
man  of  no  principle.  AH  his  life  he  has  hated  me, 
with  a  hatred  that  has  grown  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  Ho,  too,  was  an  aspi- 
rant for  the  hand  of  the  young  lady  whose  namo  has 
been  already  mentioned  here.  Ho  was  my  rival,  he 
was  the  Marquis's  rival ;  but  more  especally  was  he  my 
rival,  because  he  knew  that  the  Marquis  had  not  found 
any  favour  in  her  eyes.  He  knew  that,  although  it 
suited  tho  deep  and  desperato  game  he  was  playing,  to 
make  out  to  the  late  Marquis  that  he  was  loved — he 
knew  perfectly  well  that,  however  much  tho  lady's 
noble  parents  might  advocate  tho  Marquis's  suit,  the 
young  lady  would  never  give  her  hand  where  she  could 
not  give  her  heart,  and  that  that  heart  was  already 
bestowed  by  her  on  another."  (Great  excitement.)  "I 
believe,  so  help  mo  Heaven !  that  Roger  Croft  did  all  in 
his  power  to  exasperato  tho  Marquis  against  me,  and 
to  urge  him  to  insult  and  to  challenge  me.  His  object 
I  believe  to  have  been  twofold— the  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis, and  mine.  I  believe,  and  I  think  I  can  prove,  that 
Roger  Croft  was  at  the  head  of  the  attack  on  the  Mar- 
quis, as  he  drove  through  the  Black  Wood,  on  his  way 
from  Bessborough  Castle  to  Dunstanburgh  Abbey,  and 
that  he  had  dressed  himself  in  clothes  of  mine — to  which, 
as  wo  were  both  at  Croft  Villa,  he  had  easy  access — in 
order  to  throw  suspicion  on  me.  Had  the  Marquis  been 
shot.and  had  I  been  arrested  and  hanged  for  that  murder, 
he — for  he  has  no  faith  in  woman's  constancy  or  woman's 
truth — fancied  he  would  havo  ultimately  obtained  the 
hand  wo  all  three  so  coveted.  As  that  attack  failed,  ho 
planned  a  duel  between  tho  Marquis  and  myself.  He 
was  to  bo  second,  but  before  it  took  place  he  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  from*  the  Marquis  of  a  very  handsome 
provision  for  himself  in  either  case." 
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By  a  Juror :  "  What  do  you  mean  by  '  either  case  ?'  " 
"  1  mean  (as  the  Marquis  had  intended  it  to  bo  a.  duel 
unto  the  death)  in  case  eithor  ho  or  1  felL  The  Marquis 
of  Dunstanburgh  had  told  Roger  Croft  that  he  was  re- 
solved either  to  kill  mo  or  be  killed  himself  in  the  duel  he 
meditated;  and  that  as,  in  either  case, his  seeond  would 
pet  into  great  trouble,  and  have  to  fly  tho  country,  so, 
Hi  either  caso  ho,  Roger  Croft,  would  lind  an  ample  pro- 
vision secured  to  him  by  will."  (Great  sensation.)  "  I 
do  not  believe,"  said  Arthur  Bertram,  "  that  tho  lato 
Marquis's  affairs  have  been  wound  up,  tho  will  proved, 
or  tho  legacies  paid,  as  yet;  but  I  do  know  that  ho 
has  raised  largo  sums  on  this  bequest,  and  lias  been 
living  in  deep  luxury  and  dissipation  ever  since  the 
murder  of  the  Marquis.  My  grandfather's  family  have 
been  in  great  distress,  and  have  been  driven  to  great 
straits,  by  the  mysterious  disappearance  o£  tho  head  of 
the  family,  whose  absence  still  continues,  and  is  still 
unaccounted  for;  but  Roger  Croft  has  spent  in  scenes 
of  what  he  calls  pleasure  tho  timo  I  have  spent  in 

M  Gaol.    lie  has  given  his  name  to  a  carriage  and 

a  coat.  Of  the  former  I  know  nothing;  of  the  latter" 
{hero  a  faint  smile  stole  over  Arthur's  face)  "we  can  all 
judge."  (A  laugh.)  "  It  must  bo  clear  to  all  thinking 
people,  that  if  Roger  Croft's  grief  for  the  loss  of  hi*; 
late  patron  were  genuine,  he  would  not  assume  tho  ap- 
pearance of  woe  merely  when  in  the  presence  of  a  Judge 
nud  Jury.   Those  who  really  mourn  arc  not  to  bo  found 

in  Cider-cellars,  Casinos,  and  at  Crcmorno  " 

(flero  tho  Counsel  for  the  Crown  begged  the  Judge 
to  call  tho  defendant  to  order,  as  these  diatribes  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in  point.) 

"  In  my  opinion,  they  have,"  said  Arthur,  turning  to 
the  Counsel  for  the  Crown;  "  for /aJsus  in  uno  is  ftjusus 
in  omni.  It  is  only  by  small  indications  that  I  myself 
have  been  led  to  a  conviction  which  dawned  upon  my 

mind  in  M  G  aol,  and  from  which  at  first  I  recoiled 

with  horror,  but  which  many  circumstances  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  since  have  completely  confirmed, 
and  which,  I  feel  certain,  I  shall  bo  able  to  prove — 
namely,  that  the  murderer  of  the  Marquis  of  Dunstan- 
bunjh  is  Roger  Croft  himself!  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  make  no  appeal  except  to  tho  patience  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  while  the  eminent  and  learned 
Counsel  who  has  advised  me  throughout,  and  to  whose 
generous  aid,  truo  zeal,  and  great  genius,  I  owe  the 
power  of  proving  that,  instead  of  being  a  bloodthirsty 
ruttian,  whoso  name  ought  to  be  execrated  throughout 
all  time,  I  stand  here,  as  I  verily  believe,  on  the  verge 
of  being  proclaimed  a  martyr.  Yes,  I  am  confident  that 
beforo  this  memorable  trial  ends,  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ?  will  be  decided  in  my 
favour,  and  the  odium  which  has  been  lavished  upon  me 
transferred  to  one.  who  really  did4.ho  foul  deed  of  which 
I  have  been  so  unjustly  accused. 

"  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  done. 
May  the  God  of  Justice  and  Mercy  enable  you  to  discern 
the  truth  !  arid  I  fell  sure  that,  the  truth  once  made 
clear  to  you,  Justice  will  be  done  to  mo,  and  that  i3  all 
I  hope  for — all  I  ask." 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  tho  Court,  as 
Arthur  Bertram  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  buried  his 
faco  in  his  hands.  That  murmur  was  instantly  sun- 
pressed  by  order  of  the  Judge,  and  the  attention  of  all 
present  was  rivetted  ou  Mr.  St.  Ormond,  as  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  witnesses  for  the  Defence.  In- 
tense excitement  prevailed,  when  the  first  name  called 
out  aloud  in  that  crowded  Court  proved  to  be  that  of 
the  L.vdy  Editu  Loiuuine. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

THE  VERDICT. 

Wo  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  kind's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  tho  .judge's  robe, 
liccome  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  docs. 

SHAKESrEAItE. 

"  I  ITOPE  your  father  will  disinherit  that  wilful  fool  of 
an  Edith,"  said  JLady  Rockalpine  to  the  Lady  Ida,  when 
Edith  was  led  in  as  a  wilness  for  tho  Defence.  "  Oh, 
I  shall  faint,  I  know  I  shall,  to  think  of  a  daughter  of 
mine  coming  into  a  court  of  justice  to  bo  a  witness  for 
a  murderer  I ' 

"  Oh,  ho  is  no  murderer,  mamma ;  I'm  convinced 
he's  innocent,  and  that  the  verdict  will  be  Not  Guilty. 
That  wretch,  Roger  Croft,  who  leads  dearest  Haute- 
villc  into  so  much  mischief — he  it  is  who  has  done  this 
vile  deed.    I  see  it  all." 

"  Nonsense!  Roger  Croft  is  a  very  sensible,  agreeable 
person,  and  a  man  of  good  manners  and  good  taste. 
I'll  never  rest  till  I  get  that  insane  creature,  Edith, 
shut  up  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  for  her  wilful  folly 
in  coming  here  to-day  to  disgrace  herself  in  an  open 
Court  by  parading  her  degrading  affection  for  that  young 
base-born  ruffian.  I'll  give  her  one  chance :  tho  Duke 
of  Durham  is  so  much  in  love  with  her,  he  is  willing  to 
marry  her  at  once ;  if  she  accepts  him — and  I  cannot 
'  think  she  will  dare  refuse — all  will  be  well ;  if  not,  as 
sure  as  we're  sittiug  here,  I'll  have  her  shut  up!" 

"Oh,  but  the  Diike  of  Durham,  mamma,  is  such  an 
odious  creature!  I  remember  hearing  Augusta  say, 
that  when  she  was  presented,  lie  made  up  to  her,  and 
she  hated  him.  He  was  the  Marquis  of  Malplaquet 
then,  with,  as  she  6aid,  a  hollow  roof  and  a  hollow 


heart,  rod  hair,  and  red  eyes.  Oh!  Edith  will  never 
look  at  him." 

"  If  she  refuses  Durham  Castle,  she  shall  go  at  once 
to  that  admirable  private  lunatic  asylum,  '  Tho  Happy 
Home,'  "  said  Lady  Rockalpine.  "  Gracious  heavens  ! 
why,  she  is  wasted  to  a  shadow,  white  as.  marble  ;  and 
what  horrid  object  is  that  by  her  side  ?  Sho  looks  as  if 
she  was  Mrs.  iNoah,  come  out  of  the  ark  a  widow!  " 

The  fact  was,  Sister  Sympathy  was  by  ^hc  side  of  tho 
Lady  Edith  Lorraine,  who  clung  to  her  arm,  and  looked 
up  into  tho  kind  faco  of  tho  Sister  of  Mc^ey  for  encou- 
ragement and  support.  Tho  Lady  Edith  Lorraine 
ascended  tho  witness-box,  and  every  eye  wis  fixed  on 
the  sweet  pale  face  which  was  revealed  when  sho  was 
ordered  to  raise  a  thick  veil  which  had  shrouded  her 
features.  She  was  also  desired  to  take  off  her  gloves 
(of  which  Sister  Sympathy  took  charge),  and  this  done, 
the  beauty  of  her  small,  taper,  snow-white  hand  excited 
universal  admiration. 

Fervently  and  reverently  sho  kissed  tho  Testament 
handed  to  her  for  that  purpose;  and  with  downcast 
eyes'  and  an  orient  blush  suffusing  her  sweet  faco,  she 
pr6ceeded  to  answer  Mr.  St.  Ormond's  queatious  in  a 
clear,  sweet  voice,  which,  soft  and  low  as  it  was,  was 
yet  distinctly  heard  throughout  that  crowded  Court. 

"  Had  tho  late  Marquis  of  Dunstanburgh  any  reason 
to  believe  thas  you  returned  his  affection?"  asked  Mr. 
St.  Ormond,  Counsel  for  tho  Defence. 

"  iJonc,"  said  Lady  Edith.  "  I  think  he  was  aware 
that  my  heart  was  given  to  another." 

"  JEas  Mr.  Roger  Croft  aware  of  that  circumstance?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question  positively,  but  I  think 
he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it." 

"  Was  tho  locket  contaiuing  your  portrait  and  a- lock 
of  your  hair  given  by  you  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?" 

"  It  was." 

"  Will  you  relate  the  conversation  you  overheard  be- 
tween tho  Marquis  and  Roger  Croft,  when  you  were 
concealed  in  the  loft  of  the  summer-house  ?" 

Lady  Edith  related  succinctly,  and  very  nearly  ver- 
batim, that  memorable  Conversation  with  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted.  She  added,  that  Roger  Croft  led 
the  Detective  to  the  summer-house,  and  suggested  a 
thorough  search  there. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Crown  and  Serjeant  Darkside 
vainly  tried  by  crafty  cross-examination,  plausible  argu- 
ment, and  impertinent  bullying,  to  make  Edith  contra- 
dict herself.    In  vain — she  was  unshaken. 

Her  evidence  produced  an  extraordinary  effect.  The 
Judge  read  over  his  notes  carefully.  Strips  of  paper 
were  handed  about. 

Mr.  St.  Ormond  continued — 

"  Are  you  aware  of  any  evil  or  unkind  feeling  be- 
tween the  deceased  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  late  Marquis 
of  Dunstanburgh  entertained  the  highest  possible 
opinion  of  Arthur  Bertram  ;  and  that  on  one  occasion, 
at  Interlaehen,  where  the  latter  saved  my  life  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  own,  the  late  Marquis  offered  him 
his  patronage,  and  said  Arthur  Bertram  was  his  beau 
ideal  of  an  English  gentleman." 

"  You  may  stand  down,"  said  Mr.  St.  Ormond. 

But  Lady  Edith  lingered  for  a  moment,  clasped  her 
hands,  burst  into  tears,  and  said — 

"  My  Lord,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  was 
brought  up  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — I  have  known 
him  from  his  infancy.  I  cannot  recall  the  time  when  I  did 
not  love  and  trust  him.  I  never  know  him  tell  a  false- 
hood or  harm  a  fly.  He  was  the  best  of  boys,  and  the 
boy  is  father  to  tho  man.  Ho  is,  aud  always  has  been, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  no  brave  man  can  be  an 
assassin.  It  is  not  possible  that  one  who  has  always 
d  like  an  angel  should  suddenly  become  a  ruffian, 
lie  is  innocent  as  I  am  of  this  black  crime.  May  God 
send  into  your  hearts  the  conviction  that  dwells 
here!" 

At  these  words  Edith's  voice  failed  her,  and  she  sank 
back  fainting.  She  was  carried  out  of  Court,  attended 
by  Sister  Sympathy. 

Mr.  St.  Ormond  then  called  tho  gipsy-boys.  They 
were  examined  apart,  and  separately  and  severely  cross* 
examined  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Darkside,  Q.C.  But 
they  were  not  in  the  least  puzzled  or  bamboozled;  they 
persisted  in  their  first  plain  statement.  Each  gave  his 
evidence  clearly,  and  with  great  intelligence.  On  being 
severally  asked  to  point  out  the  murderer,  they,  after 
looking  around  them  for  some  time,  fixed  on  Koger 
Croft,  although  he  tried  all  he  could,  by  a  hideous  gri- 
mace, to  puzzle  and  bewilder  them. 

"  Pray,  my  lads,"  said  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown, 
"how  do  yon  know  that  the  gentleman  in  the  green 
coat  and  hat  is  the  same  3'ou  saw  on  the  Flats?  Now- 
let  us  hear — had  lie  on  that  same  coat  and  hat  r" 

Na,  na ;  he  had  na  the  same  coat  and  hat,  but  he 
had  the  same  gap  in  his  mouth,  for  ho  grinned  when  he 
gived  the  blows  that  killed  the  young  Markis,  as  he's 
gi  inning  now  ;  and  I  whispered  to  Ben,  as  we  crouched 
down  ail  of  a  tremble  ahiut  the  rocks, '  Eh,  but  he's  an 
ugly  brute  to  look  at,  with  them  broken  teeth  and  that 
gap  in  his  front  gate;'  and  Ben  whispered,  'He'll  do 
for  us,  if  wc  can't  stale  awa'  unbeknown.'  " 

Nothing  could  shake  the  gipsy-lads,  on  their  separate 
examination,  00  to  the  truth  of  this  testimony ;  and 
Roger  Croft's  case  began  to  look  very  bad,  aud  Arthur 
Bertram's  very  bright. 

The  next  witness  called  by  Mr.  St.  Ormond  was  Kit 
Moss,  who  deposed  to  tho  fact  that  he  aud  others  had 


been  employed  by  Roger  Croft,  disguised  as  highway- 
men, to  play  the  young  Marquis  a  trick,  and  give  him  a 
pood  fright,  by  pretending  to  attack  him  in  the  Black 
Wood  at  Rockalpine ;  that  it  turned  out  a  very  bad 
joke,  as  ono  of  tho  party  of  sham  highwaymen  was 
killed  ;  that  as  ho  did  not  belong  to  those  parts,  ho  was 
not  missed ;  and  as  a  great  stir  was  made  about  it, 
Roger  Croft  paid  them  handsomely  to  hush  it  all  up, 
aud  keep  their  own  counsel ;  that  their  dead  comrade 
was  by  them  buried  in  the  Black  Wood,  and  that  there 
tho  matter  ended. 

This  witness  was  repeatedly  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  but  his  evidence  was  unshaken. 

Kesiah  Cripps,  housemaid  at  Mr.  Poke's,  was  next 
put  into  the  witness-box.  Sho  swore  that  when  Mr, 
Roger  Croft  called  at  her  master's,  he  was  very  white, 
and  all  of  a  tremble,  and  that  she  remarked  a  splash 
of  blood  on  his  trousers.    (Great  sensation.) 

Betsy  Blake,  parlour-maid  at  Croft  Villa,  deposed 
that  on  two  occasions  she  found  Mr.  Roger  Croft  in 
Mr.  Arthur  Bertram's  bed-room ;  and  that  sho  men- 
tioned it  to  her  fellow-servants  as  very  singular,  for 
they  never  had  been  very  friendly  together.  On  ono 
occasion,  after  Mr.  Roger  was  gone  out,  she  went  to  tho 
closet  to  tidy  it  a  bit,  aud  to  put  in  tho  linen  just  como 
from  the  wash,  and  she  missed  the  straw  hat  and  tho 
queer  stick,  and  told  tho  cook  of  their  disappearance. 

This  witness  was  subjected  to  severe  cross-examina- 
tion by  Mi-.  Darkside,  Q.C.,  but  was  in  no  instance 
shaken  in  her  testimony. 

Sarah  Lomax,  cook  at  Croft  Villa,  confirmed  Betsy 
Blake's  statement,  as  to  her  having  mentioned  Mr. 
Roger  Croft's  visits  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bertram's  empty 
room,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  hat  and  stick  being  missing. 

Detective  Meadows  was  then  sworn.  He  stated  that 
from  the  first  he  had  suspected  that  the  gipsy-lads  had 
been  spirited  away ;  and  that  he  had  first  ascertained 
that  such  lads  had  been  located  among  the  gipsies  on 
the  common,  and  then  he  had  hunted  them  down.  He 
had  discovered  them  at  Ostcnd,  to  which  place  they  had 
been  trepanned  by  a  man  answering  to  the  description 
of  Kit  Moss.  Now,  ho  had  discovered  in  Kit  Moss  the 
hero  of  the  attack  on  the  Marquis  in  the  Wood  ;  and, 
as  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Roger  Croft  in  one  matter, 
of  course  it  was  natural  to  supposo  he  was  in  another. 
He  (Detective  Meadows)  had  with  great  difficulty  found 
the  boys,  with  the  help  of  a  man  of  tho  name  of  Red- 
path,  or  "Rough  Rob,"  who  had  since  disappeared,  but 
who  had  not  rested  night  or  day  until  the  boys  were 
found. 

Roger  Croft  here  stuttered  out  that  "  Rough  Rob" 
was  an  escaped  murderer ;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  tho 
assassin  of  the  late  Lord  Hautcville,  and  that  what  ho 
did  or  said  was  nothing  to  the  point. 

Mr.  St.  Ormond  said  that  was  irrelevant.  Rough  Rob 
was  not  called  as  a  witness;  he  had  helped  Detective 
Meadows  to  find  the  boys.  If  he  was,  indeed,  an 
escaped  murderer,  a  warrant  must  be  issued  for  his  ap- 
prehension, but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in 
point. 

Kit  Moss  was  here  recalled,  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Darkside.  He,  however,  confirmed  Detective  Mea- 
dows' report,  aud  added,  that  Roger  Crolt  had  told  him 
to  take  the  boys  over  to  Ostend  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health  and  education,  as  he  meant  to  provide  for  them. 
(A  laugh.) 

The  Counsel  for  tho  Crown  then  spoke  a  few  words, 
which  evinced  great  anxiety  for  a  verdict  against  tho 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  put  forth  no  argument  in  favour 
of  such  a  verdict. 

The  Judge  then  proceeded  to  charge  the  Jury ;  and 
throughout  a  very  careful  summary,  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner  was  perceptible. 

The  Jury  retired  for  not  more  then  two  minutes; 
and  returning  at  once,  the  Foreman,  in  answer  to  tho 
usual  question,  announced  that  they  found  tho  prisoner 
Nor  Guilty;  and  that  in  their  opinion  the  evidenco 
tended  so  strongly  to  criminate  Roger  Croft,  that  they 
submitted  it  to  his  Lordship,  whether  he  should  not  at 
oucc  be  committed  upon  a  charge  of  Wilful  Murder. 

After  the  necessary  forms  this  was  done. 

Loud,  long-continued,  and  irrepressible  cheers  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  of  the  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  Judge,  beforo  tho  Court  was  cleared,  congratu- 
lated tho  prisoner  on  the  result  of  his  trial,  compli- 
mented him  on  the  high  testimony  elicited  in  his  favour, 
and  added,  ho  left  that  Court,  not  only  without  a  stain 
on  his  name,  but  raised  in  the  opinion  of  all  present  by 
his  conduct  during  the  trial,  and  by  all  that  had  trans- 
pired concerning  him. 

Arthur  Bertram  was  soon  snrronuded  by  friends  con- 
gr.atulating  and  shaking  hands  with  him.  But  he  was 
thinking  only  of  one  ;  and  Sister  Sympathy  and  Mr.  St. 
Ormond,  feeling  for  the  young  lovers,  led  them  to  a 
small  room,  where  for  a  few  moments,  quite  alone,  the 
Lady  Edith  wept  on  her  rescued  Arthur's  bosom,  and 
he  thanked  and  blessed  her,  and  clasped  her  to  his 
yearning,  beating  heart.  There,  in  that  little  room, 
they  renewed  their  troth,  and  had  just  sworn  to  be  true 
to  the  last,  when  Sister  Sympathy  and  Mr.  St.  Ormond 
returned,  saying  that  Lady  Rockalpine  was  eagerly  in- 
quiring for  her  daughter,  to  take  her  home  with  her; 
and  the  weeping  girl,  lowering  her  veil,  was,  after  ano- 
ther passionate  embrace,  and  after  both  Artliur  and  her- 
self had  warmly  thanked  Mr.  St.  Ormond  and  Sister 
Sympathy,  handed  into  her  mother's  carriage,  and 
driven  rapidly  away,  . 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 

EOPE  JTErEKEED. 

B»Mgh  no—  to  both  raigbt  Fortur.e's  wrath  deny 
The  ptighteJ  vows, 


let  stil!  a: 
Life's 

Lady  I 
Her'rn 


the  altar,  ami  the  home, 
1  far  there  glittered  on  the  eye 
ly  fairy-land— the  days  to  coaie ! 
La's  life  at  home  was  a  very  wretched 
ler  I remfed  her  with  supreme  contempt : 


The 

oae.  _ 

her  father  continued  absent.  Th?  Date  of  Durham 
proposed,  and  Edith,  affianced  to  Arthur  Bertram,  of 
ourse  rejected  him.  ALer  this,  her  mother's  persecu- 
tion became  intolerable. 

Poor  Edith !  her  only  comfort  was  an  occasional  note 
thrust  through  the  grating  of  the  Part-lone  gardens 
when  she  tracked  there,  or  a  word  interchanged  with 
Arthur  at  the  same  spof  at  early  morn  or  "  dewy  eve." 
Lady  Rockalpine  discovered  this  correspondence  and 
these  meetings.  She  removed  Edith  from  London — she 
tJ->i  Lcr  to  Armstrong  Park ;  but  Arthur  contrived  to 
see  his  beloved  there.  She  carried  her  to  Rockalpine ; 
there,  too, Love, who  "laughs  at  locksmiths,"  outwitted 
her  ladyship. 

The  day,  the  dark  day,  however,  came  at  last,  when 
Arthur  completely  lost  sight  of  Edith,  and  Edith  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  Arthur. 

Roger  Croft  had  been  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty, 

and  hanged  at  X  ,  the  assize  town  of  the  county 

in  which  he  did  the  foul  murder  for  which  he  suiTered. 

Almost  to  the  last  he  protested  his  innocence;  and 

when  the  final  hour  came,  he  was  insensible,  and  was 

carried  to  the  gallows. 

*  •  *  *  * 

Throe  months  had  glided  by,  and  Edith,  who  was 
twenty,  was,  according  to  a  legal  fiction,  of  age.  De- 
tective Meadows,  who  had  always  taken  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  Arthur,  undertook  to  discover  the  retreat  of  his 
beloved.  Detective  Meadows,  like  Eichelieu,  admitted 
into  bu  lexicon,  no  such  word  as  fail.  He  ascertained 
that  the  Lady  Edith  Lorraine  was  concealed  and  con- 
fined in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  in  Northumberland; 
"  Tbe  Happy  Home"  was  its  name.  It  was  the  saine  in 
which  Clarissa  Croft  had  died  twenty-six  years  before. 
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ir  Ins  darling  to  tlio  home 
bo3om  of  bister  Sympathj-. 
Jlack  Wood,  nnd  across  tho 
y  emerged  from  the  latter, 
r  mm  masked  and  armed, 
•ait  for  Mr.  Byles,  the  Earl 
t,  who  had  lowered  their 
id  roused  them  to  madne?s. 
se  men  ;  Kit  Moss  was  ano- 
to  murder,  but  to  compel 
term.i.  At  the  approach  of 
for  Byles  was  expected  on 
idy  felled  the  foremost  with 
;h  Rob,  recognising  him  as 
I  face,  loudly  called  on  his 
lined  hi,  error.  After  this, 
on  his  way  unopposed  ;  and, 
.ding,  he  reached  the  home 
d  placed  his  darling  on  the 

motion  of  Sister  Sympathy 


one  was  of  age.  she 
>and  after  treatment  so 
■Lungs  considered,  her 
thonght  this  was  the 
iafhef  outrage,  and  of 

£  they  heard  of  Lady 
for  ever.    It  was  not  a 
ci.-'h,  ijt  cue  of  Uitm ! 


All  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  were  pre- 
sent. The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Riehkvnds,  with  the 
Contessa,  were  among  the  guests.  The  wicked  Count 
Romeo  di  Roccabelia  had  been  lolled  in  a  fray.  Jocunda 
— now  a  happy  mother — had  written  to  tho  Contessa, 
to  announce  the  Count's  death,  which  had  taken  place 
some  months  before  it  was  known  to  her.  Lady  Rock- 
alpine,  upon  this,  forgave  the  Contessa. 

A  splendid  dejeuner  was  spread  on  tho  lawn;  the 
poor  were  feasted  in  the  bam.  It  was  a  sultry  day  in 
August,  but  the  weather-glass  foretold  a  terrible  storm. 
Lord  Rockalpine  was  in  high  spirits ;  he  was  flushed, 
excited. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  gone,  but  still  the 
feasting  went  on ;  when  suddenly  a  new  guest  appeared 
at  the  board.  It  was  old  Croft — his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Cutts,  on  one  side,  and  Rough  Rob  on  the  other — so 
thin,  so  pale,  so  shadowy,  many  thought  it  was  his 
ghost ! 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  come  at  last ;  I  come  from 
my  bed  in  a  foreign  laud ;  I  come  to  do  an  act  of  justice 
before  I  die.  Your  noble  brother  fell  in  yon  wood !  He 
fell,  not  as  was  supposed  by  the  hand  of  Robin  Red- 
path  here,  alias  Rough  Rob— he  fell  by  your  hand,  my 
lord!" 

Here  the  storm,  which  had  been  long  gathering,  burst 
out,  the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  growled,  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents. 

'"'Remove  that  maniac!"  said  Lady  Rockalpine. 

"  My  lord,"  continued  Old  Croft,  "  on  his  death-bed 
your  b.other  bound  me  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  reveal 
the  truth  till  his  father  was  no  more.  Before  that 
nobleman  was  buried,  I  was  carried  off  by  one  who, 
full  of  plots  and  lies,  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 
He  incarcerated  me  in  a  French  madhouse,  to  prevent 
my  proving  the  late  Earl's  last  will — which  I  have  here 
— in  favour  of  Lady  Edith,  now  Countess  of  Rockalpine. 
But  now  that  the  hand  of  Death  is  upon  me — now  that 
I  have  been  spared  only  to  do  justice  to  all — I  proclaim 
not  only  that  you,  my  lord,  did  that  foul  murder,  but 
that,  as  your  brother  had  been  privately  married  for 
four  years  to  Clarissa  Croft,  my  daughter  (of  which 
marriage  here  are  tho  proofs),  Arthur  Lorraine,  com- 
monly called  Arthur  Bertram,  his  son,  born  in  wedlock, 
is  by  rights  the  Earl  of  Rockalpine ! " 

"  You  lie  ! — it  is  a  foul,  a  base  lie  !"  shouted  the  Earl 
of  Rockalpine.  "  I  call  God  to  witness  it  is  a  foul  lie !" 

Here  all  started  to  their  feet,  while  a  sudden  darkness 
wrapped  the  festive  scene ;  and  tho  next  moment  an 
electric  flash  lighted  up  the  pale  faces  of  all  present, 
and  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Earl  had  fallen,  with  his 
face  on  the  table,  struck  by  lightning — killed  by  the  hand 
of  God !  They  raised  him — he  was  a  blackened  corpse ! 
After  a  life  of  anguish,  ho  had  died  by  this  tuddtu 
stroke — died  impenitent — died  the  death  of  a  murderer ! 

Old  Croft  lived  long  enough  to  sec  his  grandson  Earl 
of  Rockalpine,  and  Edith  his  Countess. 

How  fortunate  that  they  were  married  before  they 
were  aware  that  tho  father  of  the  one  had  been  tho 
murderer  of  tho  other !  That  knowledge  must  else  have 
severed  them  for  ever;  33  it  was,  Edith  often  said  that 
it  behoved  her  to  bo  doubly  tender  as  a  wife,  sinco  it 
was  ow  ing  to  her  father  that  her  Arthur  was  an  orphan. 

They  live  in  seclusion  a  life  of  virtue,  -and  aro  blessed 
with  many  heirs  and  heiresses  of  their  beauty  and  their 
truth. 

Rough  Rob  and  his  Mary  nre  no  longer  compelled 
to  hide.  They  aro  well  provided  for  now  by  Artih.'R 
Lorraine,  the  new  Earl  of  Rockalmne,  who  has 
made  Rough  Rob  his  head  gamekeeper.  The  new  Earl 
has  granted  a  handsome  annuity  to  the  supposed  Lord 
and  Lady  Hautcville,  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorraine,  to  bo 
paid  to  thtin  only  as  long  a3  they  livo  peaceably 
together.  J 

The  unhappy  woman,  who  for  fivc-and-twenty  years 
1  id  figured  as  Countess  of  Rockalpine,  retired  to  tho 
Continent,  and  with  her  own  largo  fortuno  bought 
h<v -elf,  as  a  husband,  n».  rtaliau  Prince. 

Mrs.  Croft  died  in  "  Tho  ii.0ny  Home." 

After  some  year3  of  retirenus**  Arthur  Earl  of 
Rock-alpine,  is  beginning  to  take  a  pa..;n  politics  and 
activo  life.  Edith  still  shrinks  from  that  Wu.14  which 
when  tho  veil  was  lifted,  beheld  in  tho  great  in  „,,{ 
Reformer,  her  father,  a  hypocrite  and  a  Fratricide.  Bur, 
homo  ia  her  sphere  of  happines3,  and  the  great  world 
has  no  charms  for  her. 

"  Eh,  my  lord  !"  said  Rough  Rob,  as  smooth,  well 
shaven,  his  hair  oiled,  and  in  a  bran-new  gamekeeper's 
mite,  ho  kissed  hi3  Mary's  now  plump  rosy  check,  and, 
followed  by  Lis  dogs,  joined  his  lord  on  the  moors — 
,:  I'.h,  my  lord!  I'm  a  new  rnon  tho  day.  But  we'd 
both  gone  through  a  deal,  before  the  world  corned  to 
a  rii'i.t  understanding  of  us,  nnd  of  tho  momcntiou- 
qn— tion  of  Gultv,  on  not  Guilty  r" 

THE  END. 
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wi.ii  the  Dako  of  Daihara. 


itiriil  at  Rock- 
tho  Lady  Ida 


To  all  men  the  best  friend  is  virtue ;  tho  best  com- 
panions aro  high  endeavours  and  honourable  sentiments. 

There  aro  four  good  habits — punctuality,  accuracy, 
utcadincss,  and  despatch.  Without  tho  first  of  these, 
time  is  wasted;  without  tho  second,  mistakes  the  most 
hurtful  to  our  own  credit  and  interest,  and  that  of 
others,  may  be  committed  ;  without  the  third,  nothing 
dn  bo  well  done;  and  without  tho  fourth, opportunit i<  a 
of  groat  advantage  a*0  l°!;t>  which  it  is  impossible  to 
recall. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

EFFECTS  OF  THIRST. 

The  oxen  had  now  been  four  days  without  water,  and 
their  distress  was  already  very  great.  Their  hollow 
flanks,  drooping  heads,  and  low  melancholy  moans 
uttered  at  intervals,  told  but  too  plainly  their  misery, 
and  went  to  my  heart  like  daggers.  My  poor  horse  was 
no  longer  an  animated  creature,  but  a  spectre  of  himself 
— a  gaunt,  staggering  skeleton.  The  change  that  had 
come  upon  him  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  was 
incredible.  From  time  to  time  he  put  his  head  into  the 
waggon  into  one's  hands,  and  looking  wistfully  and  lan- 
guidly into  his  face,  would  reproachfully  (his  looks  con- 
veyed as  much)  seem  to  say:  Cruel  man!  don't  you  see 
I  am  dying  ?  why  don't  you  relieve  my  burning  tliirst  ?" 
The  dogs,  again,  ceased  to  recognise  my  caress  ;  their 
eyes  were  so  deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets  as.  to  bo 
scarcely  perceptible.  They  glided  about  in  spectral 
silence  ;  death  was  in  their  faces.  The  waggon  was  hea- 
vily laden,  the  soil  exceedingly  heavy,  the  sun  in  the  day. 
time  like  an  immense  burning-glass,  and  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  was  greatly  increased  by  tho 
tremendous  "veldt"  fires,  which,  ravaging  tho  country 
far  and  wide,  made  it  like  a  huge  fiery  furnace. — Ander- 
son's Okavwngo  River. 

COCK-FICnTIXG  IN  MANILLA. 

The  scene  of  action  is  a  small  building,  built  of  bam- 
boo, and  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  in  the  interior  of 
which  the  benches  for  the  spectators  rise  behind  each 
other  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  while  tho  arena,  or 
pit,  is  filled  with  the  owners  of  cocks  and  betting-men, 
until  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  combat  is 
given.  Each  owner  caresses  or  incites  onco  more  his 
champion,  or  to  prove  Iris  courage  flings  him  against 
one  of  the  other  cocks.  At  last  the  spectators  have  de- 
cided to  back  one  or  other  of  tho  cocks,  red  or  white, 
the  flat  comb  or  the  round  comb ;  the  bets  are  "  on," 
and  tho  "  spur,"  a  sharp-pointed  weapon  above  two 
inches  in  length,  and  provided  with  a  sheath,  is  firrnlv 
attached  to  the  right  foot.  Then  the  two  cocks  aro 
simultaneously  swung  against  each  other,  and  a  few- 
feathers  are  plucked  from  their  necks  to  excite  their, 
fury.  Tho  boll  in  the  hand  ot  the  director  gives  tho 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  "  main."  Tho 
spectators  retire  from  the  "pit,"  tho  sheaths  are  taken 
off  the  trenchant  spurs,  and  the  encounter  commences. 
Most  marvellous  is  the  eagerness  for  the  fray,  tho  dogged 
valour,  which  these  two  knightly  antagonists  display  to 
the  very  last  gasp ;  how,  even  wounded,  bleeding,  and 
sorely  fatigued,  they  will  not  give  up  tho  contest !  Oc 
casionally  it  happens  that  neither  of  the  combatants  is 
hailed  the  victor.  The  extraordinary  keen,  sharp  "  spur" 
sometimes  wounds  both  warriors  with  terrible  severity, 
till,  with  severed  limbs,  and  bleeding  from  every  pore, 
both  lio  dead  on  tho  field  of  battle.— Voyagb  of  tho 
Kovara. 

A  SWEDISH  BRIDAL. 
In  tho  hall  sits  the  bride,  with  a  crown  upon  her  head 
and  a  tear  in  her  eye,  like  the  Virgin  Mary  in  old 
church  paintings.  She  is  dressed  in  a  red  boddico  and 
lrirtlo,  with  loo?o  linen  sleeves.  There  is  a  gilded  belt 
around  her  waist,  and  around  her  neck  a  string  of 
golden  beads  and  a  golden  chain.  On  the  crown  rests 
a  wreath  of  wild  roses,  and  below  it  another  of  cypress. 
Loose  over  her  shoulders  falls  her  flaxen  hair,  and  her 
blue  innocent  eyes  are  fixed  upon  tho  ground.  Oh, 
thou  good  soul,  thou  hast,  hard  hands,  but  a  soft  heart ! 
Thou  art  pool' — tho  very  ornaments  thou  wearest  aro 
not  thine,  they  have  been  hired  for  this  great  day — yet 
art  thou  rich — rich  in  health,  rich  in  hope,  rich  in  thy 
first,  young,  fervent  love.  Tho  blessing  of  Heaven  bo 
upon  thco !  So  thinks  the  parish  priest,  as  he  joins 
together  tho  hands  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  saying,  iu 
deep,  solemn  tones,  "  I  give  thee  in  marriage  this  dam- 
sel, to  be  thy  wedded  wifo  in  all  honour,  and  to  shnro 
tho  half  of  thy  bed,  thy  lock  and  key,  and  every  third 
peony  which  you  two  may  possess  or  may  inherit,  nnd 
all  the  rights  which  Upland  s  laws  provide  and  tho  holy 
King  Eric  gave."  The  dinner  is  now  served,  and  tho 
bnoii*  ts  ,JC'twceu  bridegroom  and  the  priest.  Tho 
of  Ins  fiti1il'Iclivc'1'8  an  ol"'tio">  after  the  ancient  custom 
the  Bible  and'  £&  "'^riards  it  well  with  quotations  from 

was  at  tho  mnrriage.fee/Silvi?:irtobOK'":?ut'asJ?0' 
table  is  not  sparingly  set  £tt  .C;,n?i,  °f  UMAoe.  Tho 
arm,  and  the  feast  goes  cheerily  on.  "FA1  makes  a  long- 
pass  round  between  the  courses,  mid  here  8fi?  brandy 
pipe  is  smoked,  while  waiting  for  the  next  dish.  "^FfiS 
sit  long  at  table  ;  but,  as  all  things  must  have  an  end, 
ho  must  a  Swedish  dinner.  Then  tho  danco  begins.  It 
is  led  off  by  tho  bride  and  the  priest,  who  perform  a 
solemn  minuet  together.    Not  till  midnight  comes  tho 
last  danco.    The  girls  form  a  ring  around  (ho  brido,  to 
keep  her  from  the  hands  of  tho  married  women,  who 
i  ad<  avottf  to  break  through  the  magic  circle,  and  seizo 
their  new  sister.    After  long  struggling  they  succeed  ; 
tho  crown  is  taken  from  her  head,  and  tho  jewels  from 
her  nock',  and  her  boddico  is  unlaced  and  her  kirtlo 
taken  off,  and,  liko  a  vestal  virgin,  clad  nil  in  white, 
sho  goes,  but  it  is  to  her  marriage-chamber,  not  to 
her  grave ;  and  the  wedding  guests  follow  her  with 
lighted  dandles  in  their  hands.   And  this  is  a  village 
bridul. 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION. 


In  the  next  Number  of  "TWICE  A  WEEK"  will  be  com- 
menced a  new  and  beautiful 

STORY  OF  MODERN  LIFE, 

Appealing  powerfully  aliko  to  tho  imagination  and  to  the 
affections. 

By  M.  A.  MAILLAKD, 

Ono  of  the  most  brilliant  contributors  to  popular  Literature. 

THIS  NEW  TALE  WILL  BB 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

The  Southern  States  number  about  10,000,000,  including  the 
slaves;  the  North  about  20,000,000,  including  the  free  blacks. 

Aw  equestrian  stu  tne,  by  way  of  memorial  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  is  to  be  erected  at  Halifax,  to  be  wrought  in  bronze 
by  Mr.  Thorneycroft. 

The  peal  of  eight  bells,  so  well  known  to  visitors  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  contributed  and  eo  often  rung  by 
Messrs.  Warner,  has  been  purchased  for  the  cathedral  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

The  Game  Laws.  —  Lost  year  there  were  8,483  offences 
against  the  game  laws  brought  before  the  magistrates,  being 
an  increase  of  27'5  per  cent,  on  tho  preceding  year,  and 
nearly  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  averago  of  the  last 
ten  years. 

Only  Faib.— It  is  stated  in  a  French  journal,  that  it  is  now 
the  habit  of  actors  and  actresses  who  aro  offered  engage- 
ments in  the  provinces,  to  stipulate  that,  whenever  there  is 
a  "banquet  sceno"  on  the  stage,  tho  eatables  and  drinkables 
are  to  be  real  and  genuine,  and  of  suitable  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  guests. 

The  Prince  of  Walbs. — The  confidential  and  amiable  un- 
derstanding which  exists  between  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  a  source  of  much  consolation  to  the 
Queen.  The  dutiful  attention  of  the  Prince,  whom  Her  Ma- 
jesty constantly  consults  on  all  important  matters  connected 
with  the  State,  is  most  marked ;  and  it  will  be  a  gratification 
to  the  Queen's  loyal  subjects  and  respectful  sympathisers  in 
her  grief,  to  hear  that  Her  Majesty  has  this  comfort  in  her 
bereavement. 

Extraobdinaby  Longevity. — Several  of  the  Paris  journals 
have  the  following : — An  old  man,  aged  105,  named  Gahot, 
and  residing  in  the  Rue  des  Ecoles,  presented  himself  within 
the  last  few  days  at  the  Ministry  of  War  to  receive  an  allow- 
ance from  the  State.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  aged 
103,  both  enjoying  excellent  health,  and  not  appearing  to 
have  any  intention  of  leaving  this  world  just  yet.  The  old 
man  had  served  nine  years  under  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  a  part 
of  tho  wars  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  He  left  the 
service  in  1815. 

The  Prince  Consobi  Memobial  in  Hyde  Pabk. — The  ad- 
visers of  Her  Majesty  in  the  matter  of  the  Prince  Consort 
Memorial  are  said  to  have  reported  in  favour  of  a  double  kind 
of  monumental  structure — a  statue  of  the  Prince  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  a  great  hall  for  sculpture  on  the  Exhibition  Estate 
— the  hall  being  separated  from  the  statue  by  the  Kensington- 
road.  But  where  is  tho  money  to  be  got  ?  Lord  Palmerston, 
we  believe,  refuses  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  public 
grant,  and  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  collected  from  the  public 
will  do  no  more  than  pay  for  a  monumental  group. 

Mechanical  Cubiosity. — There  has  just  been  added  to  the 
Exhibition  a  wonderful  piece  of  horologieal  mechanism,  in 
the  shape  of  an  astronomical  and  geographical  clock,  which, 
though  very  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  drawing-room 
timepiece,  gives  35  different  demonstrations  on  26  separate 
dials.  Besides  striking  the  hours,  half-hours,  and  quarter- 
hours,  it  6hows  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes,  the  mouths,  days  of  the  month,  and  days  of  the 
week,  the  equation  of  time,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and 
the  time  of  day  at  twenty-two  of  the  principal  cities  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  pendulum  is  a  most  ingenious, 
and  complicated  contrivance.  It  is  a  compensation  formed 
of  nine  branches,  and  carries  at  its  lower  extremity  a  dial 
which  indicates  the  variation  to  the  eight-hundredth  part 
of  half  an  inch,  and  by  its  own  internal  mechanism  regulates 
iteelf  to  the  temperature.  The  clock  is  the  work  of  M. 
Gretillat,  of  Cofranc,  Switzerland,  and  occupied  twenty-three 
years  in  its  construction. 

Rightly  Sebved. — An  M.P.  of  very  foreign  aspect,  taking 
a  cab,  was  mistaken,  having  also  a  Dundreary  accent,  for  a 
stranger  and  an  alien.  Cabby  was  generously  tendered  two 
shillings  for  a  shilling  ride,  and  immediately  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity. "Hullo,  Musso!  what's  this  for?"  "  Zet  is  for  you," 
answered  the  gentleman,  in  broken  English.  "  Five  shil- 
lings is  the  fare — a  crown,"  was  the  cabby's  reply.  "Ah! 
zo  much?  well,  zen,  givo  me  ze  money  back."  It  was  handed 
back  unsuspectingly,  and  the  gentleman,  taking  a  shilling 
from  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  the  cabman,  with  the  remark, 
in  plain  vernacular  enough,  "There,  you  blackguard,  there 
is  a  shilling — your  proper  fare !  " — a  remark  which  so  OiKj 
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to  speak,  in  the  position  he  was 

fatal  shilling.  _  aT  Cawnpobe.-A  very  interest- 

Monument  fob  THjJuuon  ha3  been  made  t0  ^  Interna. 
ing  but  melanori.  It  consists  of  a  model  of  the  monument 
tioual  i.xjtmg  erected  by  the  Government  of  India  over  the 
wJmvell  at  Cawnpore.  The  original  is  in  Chunar  sandstone 
and  the  gate  giving  entrance  to  the  well  within  is  of  gun- 
metal.  The  late  Lord  Canning  gave  a  piece  of  sculpture  to 
be  placed  over  the  well,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Baron 
Marochetti.  When  all  is  finished,  the  entire  monument  will 
be  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  garden  watered  from  the 
Ganges  Canal.  The  present  model  is  finished  in  Agra  soap- 
stone.  It  was  made  by  native  stonecutters  at  Allahabad 
and  is  on  the  6cale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Over  the  door 
giv-intf  entrance  to  the  well  is  the  simple  and  touching  in- 
scription. "These  be  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion ;  while  round  tho  rim  of  the  well  itself  (which,  of  course 
is  closed  and  built  over)  is  carved  tho  following  inscription : 
—  Sacred  to  tho  perpetual  memory  of  a  great  company  of 
Christian  people,  chiefly  women  and  children ;  who,  near  this 
spot,  were  cruelly  massacred  by  tho  followers  of  the  rebel 
Nana  Dhoondopunt  of  Bithoor;  and  cast,  the  dying  with  the 
dead,  into  the  well  bc'.ow,  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1857," 


THE  JESTER 

Queeb  Kind  op  Love. — A  neuralgic  affection. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  bull  is  mad,  twist  his  tail  or  punch 
his  sides  with  a  pitchfork. 

A  lectubeb  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  lecture  upon  "The  men 
who  spell  cabbage  with  a  K." 

In  England  gas  is  used  to  heat  houses.  In  America  it  is 
used  to  heat  the  popular  mind,  with  great  success. 

"  Abe  you  not  alarmed  at  tho  approach  of  the  king  of  ter- 
rors ?  "  said  a  clergyman  to  an  invalid,  decidedly  henpecked. 
"  No ;  I  have  been  living  six-and-thirty  years  with  tho  queen 
of  terrors,"  was  the  reply. 

Sympathy. — Mrs.  Grits:  "So  poor  Miss  Prim  is  indeed 
dead,  at  last?"  Mrs.  Sudds:  "Oh;  yes,  poor  creeturj  she 
couldn't  bear  to  hear  how  Dr.  Squ'ibbs  was  a  sliding  up 
to  Widow  Wimple;  so  she  just  filled  with  grief  and  sunk 
under  it — she  did.  Poor  unfurt'nato  creetur!  How  does  my 
new  cap  look?" 

TO  TOURISTS. 

If  weary  miles  you've  walked  a  score, 
And  find  your  limbs  are  stiff  with  pain, 

Go  on,  friend,  till  your  feet  are  sore, 
And  that  will  make  you  limp  again. 
A  bunaway  couple  having  been  married  at  Gretna  Green, 
Vulcan  demanded  five  guineas  for  his  services.  "How  is 
this?"  said  the  bridegroom ;  "  the  gentleman  you  last  mar- 
ried assured  me  he  onlygavoyou  a  guinea?"  "True,"  said 
the  smith;  "but  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  I  have  married 
him  six  times.  He  is  a  customer,  you  know ;  but  you  I  may 
never  see  again." 

Dabkby  Shake  Practice.— There  was  an  old  darkey  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Jake.  One  day  Jake  had  taken 
some  of  his  own  chickens  to  town.  A  lady  standing  at  her 
door  hailed  him  and  bought  a  dozen,  for  which  she  agreed 
to  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents,  telling  Jake  to  take 
them  round  to  the  back  yard  and  put  them  in  the  coop,  and 
then  come  and  get  his  money.  The  lady's  husband  bein^ 
back  there,  and  seeing  the  old  darkey  with  the  chickens, 
thought  there  would  be  a  chance  to  get  a  dozen  chickens 
cheap ;  so  he  hailed  the  old  darkey,  and  told  him  he  would 
give  him  one  dollar  for  his  chickens.  "Well,"  said  Jake, 
"seein'  it  am  you,  I  guess  you  may  hab  'cm."  "Well,  Jake, 
put  them  in  that  coop  there,  and  here  is  your  money,"  said 
the  purchaser,  at  the  same  time  handing  over  tho  money  for 
his  own  chickens. 


HOME  HINTS 

Worth  Knowing. — A  little  powdered  cyanide  of  potassium 
sprinkled  on  a  piece  of  red-hot  sheet-iron  will  make  it  so 
hard  that  it  will  resist  the  action  of  a  file. 

Economy  in  Steel  Pens. — The  ink  will  not  destroy  the 
pens  so  much  if  a  few  nails,  or  any  piece  of  iron  not  rusted, 
be  thrown  in  the  inkstand.  The  action  of  the  acid  in  the  ink 
will  be  expended  on  the  iron. 

Pbesebvino  Eggs. — Eggs  for  preservation  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  nest  daily,  and  laid  down  as  fresh  as  possi- 
ble. A  good  way  is  to  pack  them,  small  end  down,  in  stone 
jars,  and  pour  on  strong  lime-water,  in  which  two  handfuls 
of  salt  to  four  gallons  of  the  lime-water  are  dissolved.  Keep 
in  a  cool,  dry  situation. 

Summer  Salad. — A  salad  of  most  enjoyable  character  may 
thus  be  prepared  : — Boil  two  eggs  until  they  become  hard. 
Rub  the  yolks  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  mix  them  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  oil. 
Add  gradually  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  salt,  and  mustard  in  tho  same 
proportion.  Mix  these  various  ingredients  until  they  are 
thoroughly  smooth  and  "creamy,"  and  blend  them  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  vinegar. 

Choosing  Mutton  and  Lajib.— Mutton :  The  meat  should 
be  firm,  close-grained,  and  of  a  bright-red  colour;  the  fat 
white  and  firm.  In  young  mutton,  the  fat  readily  separates ; 
in  old,  it  is  held  together  by  strings  of  skin.  Lamb .-  This 
meat  will  not  keop  long  after  it  is  killed.  When  the  fore- 
quarter  is  fresh,  the  large  vein  iu  the  neck  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  of  a  gieenish  cast  when  the  meat  is  becoming 
stale.  In  the  hind-quarter,  if  not  recently  killed,  the  fat  of 
the  kidney  will  emit  a  faint  smell,  and  the  knuckle  will  have 
lost  it6  firmness. 

To  Remove  Freckles. — The  following  is  said  to  be  very 
efficacious : — In  half  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  Venice  soap  (procurable  at  most  chemists),  and  add 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  liquefied  oil  of  tartar  and  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  Expose  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat  until  it  ac- 
quires consistency.  Then  add  three  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium, 
and  put  it  away  for  use.  Employ  thus:— Before  going  to 
bed,  wash  the  face  or  neck  with  elder-flower  water,  and 
apply  the  ointment ;  and  in  the  morr^gi  to  remove  the  oily 
application,  bathe  with  rose-watr'- 

RELi<7vi  OF  THE  PAST 

ALandsc'—  Petticoat.— Dbess  Eighty  Years  Ago.— The 
Duch'--,  oi  Queensberry's  clothes  pleased  me  best.  They 
_>  tvhite  satin  embroidered ;  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat 
crown  hills,  covered  with  allsorts  of  weeds,  and  every  breadth 
had  an  old  stump  of  a  tree  that  ran  up  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  petticoat,  broken  and  ragged,  and  worked  with  brown 
chenille,  round  which  twined  nasturtians,  &c. ;  the  robings 
and  facings  were  little  green  banks  with  all  sorts  of  weed's ; 
tho  leaves  were  finished  in  gold,  and  part  of  the  stumps  of 
the  trees  looked  like  the  gilding  of  the  sun.  I  nover  saw  a 
piece  of  work  so  prettily  fancied,  and  am  quite  angry  with 
myself  for  not  having  the  same  thought. — Autobiography  of 
Mrs.  Dclaiiy. 

Earthquakes  in  England.— The  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  folt  in  London  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Wednesday, 
April  C,  1580.  The  great  clock-bell  of  Westminster  struck  at 
the  shock,  and  the  bells  of  the  various  churches  were  set 
jingling.  The  people  rushed  out  of  the  theatres  in  consterna- 
tion ;  part  of  the  Temple  Church  was  cast  down ;  some  stones 
fell  from  St.  Paul's ;  and  two  apprentices  were  killed  at  Christ 
Church  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  during  sermon  time.  This 
earthquake  was  felt  pretty  generally  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  was  the  cause  of  much  damage.  So  alarmed  were 
all  classes,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  thought  it  advisable  to  cause 
a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  by  all  householders  with  then- 
whole  family,  every  evening  before  going  to  bed.  On  the 
sth  of  September,  1692,  the  merchants  were  driven  from 
'Change  and  tho  people  from  their  houses  by  a  shock,  and 
the  streets  were  thronged  by  a  panic-stricken  crowd,  some 
swooning,  some  aghast  with"  wonder  and  amazement.  This 
earthquake  was  felt  in  most  of  tho  home  counties. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Walking-Stick  Lanterns.— Hollow  metallic  canes,  filled 
with  condensed  gas,  are  becoming  the  rage  in  some  cities  on 
the  Continent.  Tho  bearer  has  only  to  turn  a  small  nipple 
and  apply  his  match,  when  he  will  instantly  find  himself 
furnished  with  a  torch  which  will  light  him  for  several  hours. 

Steel  Engraving  by  Machinery. — A  machine  has  beon 
invented  by  a  practical  steol  engraver  which  promises  to  re- 
volutionise the  arts  of  metal  engraving  and  cameo-cutting. 
The  most  elaborate  medals  of  the  celebrated  engraver  An- 
dricu,  struck  during  the  Consulate  and  tho  Empire  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  have  been  copied  by  tho  new  process  with  faultless- 
precision,  and  in  an  iucrcdibly  short  space  of  time. 

The  Ozone  Light.— This  latest  improvement  in  tho  cbm- 
bustion  of  air  for  illuminating  purposes  was  lately  tried  at 
the  Victoria  Station.  A  first-class  carriage  was  darkened, 
and  then  lighted  with  the  brilliancy  of  gas  by  the  new  flame, 
which  burned  iu  the  usual  lamp.  Its  advantages  arc,  that  it 
cannot  explode,  and  shows  colours  as  in  daylight.  The  light 
is  very  mild  and  steady,  even  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion. 
The  light  is  evolved  from  air  passing  through  certain  chemi- 
cals.  It  is  not  dearer  than  gas,  and  is  much  more  portable. 

Measurement  op  the  Earth.— Lieutenant-General  Bayer, 
who  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  science  in  executing,  in 
concert  with  the  astronomer  Bessel,  the  survey  of  Prussia, 
has  lately  proposed  a  new  trigonometrical  operation  for  as- 
certaining the  exact  size  and  form  of  the  earth.  It  would  ba 
necessai.  to  measure  exactly  a  section  comprised  between 
tho  parallels  of  Palermo  and  Christiana  on  the  ono  hand, 
and  the  meridians,  of  Koenigsberg  and  Bonn  on  the  other. 
This  proposition  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment, which  has  invited  the  States  comprised  iu  the 
section  to  participate  in  the  work. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

How  the  Shambock  came  to  be  the  National  Emblem  op 

Ibeland. — According  to  tradition,  when  Saint  Patrick  landed 
near  Wicklow,  to  convert  tho  Irish,  in  433,  the  pagan  inha- 
bitants were  about  to  stone  him ;  but  having  dtoined  a 
hearing,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  the  Trinity  in 
Unity ;  but  they  could  not  understand  him  till,  plucking  a 
shamrock— three-leaved  grass,  or  trefoil— from  the  ground, 
he  said,  "  Is  it  not  as  possible  for  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  as  for  three  leaves,  to  grow  upon  one  stalk  ?  "  Upon 
which,  says  the  legend,  the  Irish  were  immediately  con- 
vinced. 

How  to  Consult  Barometbrs.— In  very  hot  weather,  the 
fall  of  the  mercury  denotes  thunder ;  otherwise,  a  sudden 
fall  denotes  high  wind.  In  frosty  weather,  the  ihll  of  tho 
barometer  denotes  thaw.  If  wet  weather  happens  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  barometer,  expect  little  of  it.  In  wot  weather, 
if  the  barometer  falls,  expect  much  wet.  In  fair  weather,  if 
the  barometer  falls  much,  and  remains  low,  expect  much  wet 
in  a  few  days,  and  probably  wind.  N.B.  The  barometer  sinks 
lowest  of  all  for  wind  and  rain  together ;  next  to  that  for  wind 
— (except  it  be  an  east  or  north-west  wind).  In  winter,  the 
rise  of  the  barometer  denotes  frost.  In  frosty  weather,  the 
rise  of  the  barometer  indicates  snow.  If  fair  weather  hap- 
pens soon  after  the  rise  of  the  barometer,  expect  but  little  Of 
it.  In  wet  weather,  if  the  barometer  rises  high,  and  reraaina 
so,  expect  continued  fine  weather  in  a  day  or  two,  In  wet 
weather,  if  the  mercury  rises  suddenly  very  high,  fine  woa- 
ther  will  not  last  long. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

We  embark  in  tho  cradle  for  a  long  voyage ;  in  the  coffin 
for  a  far  longer  one. 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  aro  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  rob- 
beries of  the  desert  ing. 

Half  of  tho  world  takes  pleasure  in  inventing  scandals, 
and  the  other  half  in  believing  them. 

Philosophical  happiness  is  to  want  little.  Vulgar  happi- 
ness is  to  want  much  and  to  enjoy  little. 

It  would  be  well  to  allow  some  things  to  remain,  as  tho 
poet  says,  "  behind  eternity— hid  in  the  secret  treasuro  of 
the  past." 

Let  us  live  patiently.  We  should  have  aspirations,  but,  till 
the  time  for  flying  comes,  let  us  brood  contentedly  upon  our 

nests. 

See  that  each  hour's  reelings  and  thoughts  and  actions 
are  pure  and  true ;  then  will  yonr  life  be  such.  The  wido 
pasture  is  but  separate  spears  of  grass—  the  sheeted  bloom 
of  the  prairies  but  isolated  flowers. 

As  we  cannot  jud^e  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  but  by  some 
radiant  and  celestial  point  beyond  it,  so  tho  wicked  cannot 
judge  of  their  progress  in  iniquity  but  by  fixing  their  atten- 
tion on  6ome  bright  character  that  is  not  of  them,  but  abovo 
them. 
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THE  LOST  SON; 


TIIE  MYSTERY  OF  CASTLE  AUBAY. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BROTHER  AMD  SISTER. 

J/y.Ic  kindly  on  me ;  I  cannot  bear  severity. 
Myheart's  so  tender,  should  yon  charge  me  rongh, 
Isnoold  but  weep,  and  answer  you  with  sobbing ; 
Bnt  nag  me  gently,  like  a  loving  Mother, 
And  search  through  aU  the  secrete  of  my  soul. 

Otwat. 

MaROVKRitt  r/Ai.TUT,  whose  hirtory  the  reader  has 
become  aerjnainted  with,  from  the  conversation  between 
C,P*«»>  p?nl  anJ  Kmaiinel,  was  one  of  those  delicate, 
f«M  baaatiea,  who  bear  impressed  upon  their  features 
the  ehswacteristic  stamp  of  high  birth.  At  the  first 
glance,  from  the  soft  flexibility  of  her  form,  the  white- 
mm  of  her  skin,  t!ie  shape  of  her  hands  and  tapering  i 
fingers,  with  their  thin,  rosy,  and  transparent  nails,  it  | 
oould  MMNMMd  that  she  mas  descended  from  nn  ancient 
face.  It  was  evident  that  her  feet,  so  small  that  both 
of  them  could  bar*  been  placed  in  the  foot-mark  of  most 
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women,  had  nover  walked  excepting  on  carpeted  baloons 
or  on  tho  flowery  turf  of  a  park.  There  woo  in  lier 
movements,  graceful  as  thoy  were,  a  certain  degree  of 
haughtiness  and  pride,  the  attribute-  of  nil  her  family ; 
in  fine,  she  conveyed  the  impression  that  her  soul,  capa- 
ble of  making  any  sacrifice  sho  had  resolved  upon,  was 
very  likely  to  rebel  against  tyranny ;  that  dovotedness 
was  an  instinctive  virtuo  of  her  heart,  while  obedience, 
in  her  view,  was  only  an  educational  duty,  bo  that  the 
tempest  wind  which  blew  upon  her,  might  make  her 
bend  down  before  it  as  a  lily,  but  not  as  a  reed. 

And  yet,  when  sho  appeared  at  the  door,  her  features 
depicted  such  complete  discouragement,  her  eyes  had 
retained  tho  truces  of  such  burning  tears,  her  whole 
frame  seemed  weighed  down  by  sucli  an  overwhelming 
despair,  that  Emanuel  saw  at  once,  that  sho  must  have 
summoned  all  her  strength  to  assume  an  appearanco  of 
calmness.  On  seeing  him,  she  made  a  violent  effort, 
and  it  was  with  a  certain  dogrco  of  nervous  firmness 
that  she  approached  the  arm-chair  on  wliieh  ho  was  sit- 
ting. And  then,  seeing  that  the  features  of  hor  brother 
retained  tho  expression  of  impatience  which  they  had 
assumed  on  being  interrupted,  sho  paused,  and  theso  two 
children  of  tho  same  mother  looked  at  each  other  as 
strangers,  the  ono  with  the  eyes  of  ambition,  tho  other 
with  those  of  fear.  Uy  degrees,  Marguerito  resumed 
her  conrago. 

"  You  Layo  come  at  laU,  Emanuel  \  I  was  awaiting 


yottr  return,  as  the  blind  await  tho  light;  and  yet,  from 
tho  manner  in  which  you  look  upon  your  sister,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  she  was  wrong  in  placing  her  hopes 
in  you. 

"  If  my  sister  has  become,  what  sho  always  ought  to 
have  been,"  replied  Emanuel, "  that  is  to  say,  a  submissivo 
und  respectful  daughter,  sho  will  have  understood  What 
her  rank  and  her  position  demand  of  her;  she  will  have 
forgotten  past  events  as  things  which  nover  should  havo 
happened,  and  which  consequently  sho  ought  not  to  re- 
member, and  sho  will  havo  prepared  herself  for  the  new 
destiny  which  awaits  her.  If  it  is  in  this  disposition 
that  sho  now  comes  boforo  me,  my  arms  are  open  to  re- 
ceive her,  and  my  sister  is  still  my  sister." 

"  Listen  attentively  to  what  I  am  about  to  say,"  said 
Marguerite,  "  and  abovo  nil,  consider  it  as  a  justification 
of  myself,  and  not  intended  as  a  reproach  to  others. 
If  my  mother — and  God  forbid  that  I  should  accuse 
hor,  for  a  holy  duty  keeps  her  apart  from  us — if  my 
mothor  had  boon,  I  was  about  to  say,  toward  mo  as 
other  mothers  aro  toward  their  daughters,  I  should 
constantly  havo  opened  my  heart  to  her  as  a  book  ;  at 
tho  first  word  traced  upon  it  by  any  stranger  hand,  sho 
would  havo  warned  mo  of  my  danger,  and  I  should  have 
uvoided  it.  Had  I  boon  educated  in  the  world,  instead 
of  being  brought  up  like  a  poor  wild  flower  beneath  tho 
shade  of  this  old  castle,  I  should  havo  learned  from 
infancy  tho  valuo  of  tho  rank  and  position  which  you 
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speak  of  to-day,  and  I  should,  perhaps,  not  have 
infringed  the  decorum  they  prescribe,  or  tlio  duties  they 
impose.  In  short,  had  I  been  tutored  amidst  women 
of  tlio  world,  with  their  sparkling  wit  and  1'rivolous 
hearts,  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  you  praise,  but, 
whom  I  never  knew — had  I  been  guilty  of  cpmo  faults 
from  levity,  which  love  has  caused  me  to  commit — yes, 
1  can  well  understand,  I  might  then  have  forgotten  the 
past,  have  sown  upon  the  surface  now  recollections,  as 
flowers  arc  planted  upon  tombs  ;  and  then,  forgetting 
the  place  where  they  had  grown,  havo  formed  of  them 
a  bouquet  for  a  ball,  or  a  bridal  wreath.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  so,  Emanuel.  I  was  told  to  beware, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  danger.  They  spoke 
to  me  of  my  rank  and  position  in  society,  when  I  had 
already  forfeited  thein;  and  I  am  now  called  upon  to 
look  forward  to  joy  in  the  future,  when  my  heart  is 
drowned  in  the  tears  and  misery  of  the  past." 

"  And  the  conclusion  of  all  this  ?"  bitterly  rejoined 
Emanuel. 

"  The  conclusion  depends  on  you  alone,  Emanuel;  it 
is  in  your  power  to  render  it,  if  not  happy,  at  all  events 
becommg.  I  cannot  have  recourse  to  my  father.  Alas ! 
I  know  not  even  if  he  could  recognise  his  daughter.  I 
have  no  hope  in  my  mother;  her  glance  freezes  me,  her 
words  are  iio:ith  to  me.  You  alone,  Emanuel,  were  left 
to  me,  to  whom  I  could  say, '  Brother,  you  are  now  the 
head  of  the  family;  it  is  to  you  alone  that  we  are 
iinswerablo  for  our  honour.  I  have  fallen  from  ignorance, 
and  I  have  becHi  punished  for  my  fault  as  if  it  had  been 
a  wilful  crime.'  " 

"  Well,  _  well  !"  murmured  Emanuel,  impatiently, 
"  what  is  it  that  you  ask  ?" 

"Brother,  I  demand— since  a  union  with  the  only 
being  I  could  have  loved  is  said  to  be  impossible— I 
demand  that  my  punishment  be  regulated  according  to 
my  strength  to  bear  it.  My  mother — may  Heaven  pardon 
her!  —tore  my  child  from  me  as  if  she  had  never  herself 
been  a  mother,  and  my  child  will  bo  brought  up  far 
from  me,  neglected,  and  in  obscurity.  You,  Emanuel, 
removed  the  rather,  as  my  mother  did  the  child,  and  you 
■were  more  cruel  to  him  than  the  case  required — I  will 
not  say  as  man  to  man,  but  even  as  a  judge  towards  a 
guilty  person.  As  to  myself,  you  have  both  united  to 
impose  upon  me  a  martyrdom  more  painful  still.  Well, 
then,  Emanuel,  I  demand,  in  the  name  of  our  childhood 
spent  in  the  same  cradle,  of  our  youth  passed  under  the 
same  roof,  in  the  name  of  the  tender  appellations  of 
brother  and  sister,  which  nature  bestowed  upon  us — I 
demand  that  a  convent  bo  opened  to  mo,  and  that  its 
gates  should  close  upon  me  for  ever.  And  in  that  con- 
vent, I  swear  to  you,  Emanuel,  that  every  day  upon  my 
knees,  before  God,  my  forehead  bent  down  to  the  stone 
pavement,  weighed  down  by  my  fault,  I  will  entreat  the 
Lord,  as  a  recompense  for  all  my  sufferings,  to  restore 
my  father  to  reason,  my  mother  t.-  happiness,  and  to 
pour  on  you,  Emanuel,  honour  and  glory  and  fortune. 
I  swear  to  you  I  will  do  this." 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  world  will  say  that  I  had  a  sister 
whom  I  sacrificed  to  my  fortune — whoso  property  I 
inherited  while  she  still  lived !  Why,  this  i3  sheer  mad- 
ness!" 

':  Listen  to  me,  Emanuel,"  rejoined  Marguerite,  sup- 
porting herself  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  near  which  she 
was  standing. 

"  Well?"  replied  Emauuel. 

"  When  you  have  pledged  your  word,  you  keep  it,  do 

y  ou  not  ?" 

"  I  am  a  gentleman." 

"  Well  then !  look  at  this  bracelet." 

"  I  see  it— perfectly  :  what  then  ?" 

"  It  is  fastened  by  a  key— tho  key  which  opens  it  is 
attached  to  a  ring,  and  with  that  ring  I  pledged  my 
word  that  I  would  not  be  released  from  a  promise  I  had 
made,  until  the  ring  should  be  brought  back  and  re- 
turned to  hie." 

"  And  he  who  has  the  key  of  it?" 

"Thanks  to  yt>u  and  to  my  mother,  Emanuel,  he  is 
too  far  from  us  to  ask  it  of  him.    He  is  at  Cayenne." 

"  Before  you  are  married  two  months,"  replied 
Emauacl,  with  an  ironical  smile,  "  that  bracelet  will  be 
so  irksome  to  you,  that  you  will  be  the  first  to  get  rid 
of  it." 

"  I  thought  that  I  had  told  you  it  is  locked  upon  ray 
arm." 

"  You  know  what  people  do  when  they  have  lost  the 
ke}-,  and  cannot  get  into  their  house — they  scud  for  a 
locksmith." 

"  Well,  in  my  case,  Emanuel,"  replied  Marguerite, 
raising  her  voice,  and  extending  her  arm  with  a  solemn 
gesture,  "  they  must  send  for  the  executioner,  then,  for 
this  hand  shall  be  cut  off  before  I  give  it  to  another!" 

"Silence!  silence!"  cried  Emanuel,  rising  hastily, 
and  looking  anxiously  towards  the  door  of  tho  inner 
room. 

"  And  now  I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say,"  rejoined 
Marguerite.  "  My  only  hope  was  in  you,  Emanuel ;  for 
although  you  cannot  comprehend  any  deep-seated  feel- 
in.',  you  are  not  cruel.  I  came  to  you  iu  tears — look  at 
me,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  true.  I  came  to  you  to 
say,  '  Brother,  this  marriage  is  tho  misfortune,  is  the 
misery  of  ray  life.  I  would  prefer  a  convent — I  would 
prefer  death  to  it ;'  and  you  have  not  listened  to  me, 
or  if  you  have  listened,  you  have  not  understood  mo. 
Well,  then,  I  will  address  myself  to  this  man— I  will 
appcuHo  his  honour,  to  his  delicacy  ;  if  that  should  not 
be  suHicient,  I  will  tell  him  all— my  love  for  another, 


my  weakness,  my  fault,  my  crime !  I  will  tell  him  that 
I  have  a  child  ;  that,  although  he  was  torn  from  me — 
although  I  have  never  siuce  seen  him — although  I  am 
ignorant  of  his  abode,  still  my  child  exists.  A  child 
cannot  di'-',  without  his  death  si  riking  some  chord  wit  hin 
its  mother's  heart.  In  short,  I  will  tell  him,  should  it 
be  necessary,  that  I  still  love,  another — Unit  I  cannot 
love  him,  and  that  I  never  will." 

"  Well,  tell  him  all  this,"  cried  Emanuel,  irritated  by 
her  persistence,  "  and  that  evening  wo  will  sign  the 
contract,  and  the  next  day  you  will  bo  Baroness  de 
Leetoure." 

"  And  then,"  replied  Marguerite,  "  then  I  shall  be 
truly  the  most  miserable  woman  in  existence,  for  I 
should  then  have  a  brother  whom  I  should  no  longer 
love,  and  a  husband  for  whom  I  should  havo  no  esteem. 
Earewell,  Emanuel;  believe  me,  this  contract  is  not  yet 
signed." 

And  after  saying  these  words,  Marguerite  withdrew, 
with  that  deep  and  settled  despair  upon  her  features, 
which  could  not  for  a  moment  be  mistaken.  And 
Emanuel,  convinced  that  he  had  not,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, obtained  a  victory,  but  that  tho  struggle  was 
still  to  be  continued,  gazed  after  her  with  an  anxiety 
which  was  not  devoid  of  tenderness. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  in  which  he  sat  pen- 
sive and  motionless,  he  turned  round  and  saw  Captain 
Paul,  w-hom  he  had  completely  forgotten,  standing  at 
the  door  of  tho  study;  and  then,  considering  the  vital 
importance  it  was  to  him  to  get  possession  of  the  papers 
which  tho  captain  had  offered  him,  ho  hurriedly  sat 
down  at  the  table,  took  a  pen  and  paper,  and  turning 
towards  him,  said — 

"And  now,  sir,  we  are  again  alone,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  at  once  concluding  this  affair. 
In  what  terms  do  you  wish  the  promise  to  bo  drawn 
up  ?    Dictate  them  ;  I  am  roady  to  write  them  down." 

"  It  is  now  useless,"  coldly  replied  the  captain. 

"And  why  so  ? 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  said  Emanuel,  rising,  alarmed  at 
tho  consequences  which  ho  perceived  might  arise  from 
words  which  he  was  far  from  expecting. 

"  I  will  give,"  replied  Paul,  with  the  calmness  of  a 
fixed  determination,  "  the  hundred  thousand  livres  to 
the  child,  and  I  will  find  a  husband  for  your  sister." 

"  Who  are  you,  then  ?"  said  Emanuel,  advancing  a 
step  towards  him ;  "  who  are  you,  sir,  who  thus  dis- 
pose of  a  young  girl  who  is  my  sister,  who  has  never 
seen  you,  and  who  does  not  even  know  that  you 
exist?" 

"  Who  am  I  ?  "  replied  Paul,  smiling ;  "  upon  my 
honour,  I  know  no  more  upon  that  subject  than  you 
do,  for  my  birth  is  a  secret  which  is  only  to  be  re- 
vealed to  me  when  I  have  attained  my  twenty-fifth 
year." 

"  And  you  will  attain  that  age]  ?" 

"  This  evening,  sir.  I  place  myself  at  your  disposal 
from  to-morrow  morning,  to  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion you  may  require  of  me;"  and  saying  these  words, 
Paul  bowed. 

"  I  allow  you  to  depart,  sir;  but  you  will  understand 
it  is  upon  the  condition  that  we  meet  again." 

"  I  was  about  to  propose  that  condition,  count,  and 
I  thank  you  for  having  anticipated  me." 

He  then  bowed  to  Emanuel  a  second  time,  and  left 
the  room.  At  the  castle  gate  Paul  found  his  horse  and 
servant,  and  resumed  tho  route  to  Port  Louis.  When 
ho  had  got  out  of  sight  of  the  castle,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  a  fisherman's 
hut,  built  upon  the  beach.  At  the  door  of  this  house, 
seated  upon  a  bench,  and  in  a  sailor's  dress,  was  a  young 
man,  so  deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  that  he  did  not 
observe  Paul's  approach.  The  captain  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  young  man's  shoulder;  the  latter  started, 
looked  at  him,  and  becamo  frightfully  pale,  although 
the  open  and  joyful  coutenance  of  Paul  indicated  that 
he  was  far  from  being  the  bearer  of  bad  news. 

"  Well!"  said  Paul  to  him,  "  I  have  seen  her." 

"  Who  ?"  demanded  the  young  man. 

"  Marguerite,  by  Heaven !" 

"  And  ?" 

"  She  is  charming." 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  that." 

"  She  loves  you  still." 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  exclaimed  tho  young  man, 
throwing  himself  into  Paul's  arui3,  and  bursting  into 
tears. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TI1E  FAITHFUL  SERVANT. 

O  good  old  man ;  bow  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  net  for  need ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  bavins :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 

SlIAKESrEADE. 

Although  our  readers  must  readily  comprehend,  after 
that  which  we  have  just  related  to  them,  all  that  had 
passed  in  tho  six  mouths  during  which  we  had  lost 
sight  of  our  heroes,  some  details  are,  however,  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  they  should  fully  understand  the 
n«w  events  about  to  be  accomplished. 
On  the  evening  after  the  combat  between  tho  In- 


dienne  and  the  Drake,  and  which,  notwithstanding  our 
ignorance  in  naval  matters,  we  ha.ve  attempted  to 
deicribe  to  our  readers,  Lusignan  had  related  to  Paul 
tho  history  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  a  very  simple  one, 
and  contained  but  few  incidents.  Love  had  formed  tho 
principal  event  in  it,  and  after  having  been  its  only  joy, 
it  had  become  its  greatest  grief.  The  adventurous  and 
independent  life  of  Paul,  Ins  .station,  which  hud  placed 
him  beyond  the  trammels  of  society,  his  caprice"?  which 
was  superior  to  all  laws,  his  habit  of  supremo  command 
on  board  his  own  ship,  had  inspired  him  with  too  just  a 
sense  of  natural  rights  to  obey  the  order  he  had  re- 
ceived with  regard  to  Lusignan.  Moreover,  although 
he  had  anchored  under  the  Erench  flag,  Paul,  as  wo 
have  seen,  belonged  to  the  navy  of  America,  whoso 
cause  he  had  enthusiastically  espoused.  'He  continued, 
therefore,  his  cruise  along  tnc  shores  of  England  ;  but 
finding  there  was  nothing  to  bo  done  On  the  sea,  ho 
landed  at  Whitehaven,  a  small  port  in  Cumberland,  at 
the  head  of  twenty  men,  among  whom  was  Lusignnn, 
took  the  fort,  spiked  the  guns,  and  nut  to  sea  again, 
after  having  burnt  the  merchant  vcijsclB  in  the  road.--. 
Thence  ho  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Scotland,  with  tho 
intention  of  carrying  of!  tho  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  taking* 
him  as  a  hostage  to  the  United  Slates;  but  this  pro- 
ject had  miscarried  from  an  unforeseen  ttfrcunutane,*, 
that  nobleman  haying  unexpectedly  gano  to  London. 
In  this  enterprise,  as  in  tho  other,  Lusignan  had 
seconded  him  with  the  courage  we  havo  (■ecu  him  ex- 
hibit in  the  battle  between  tho  Indiaync  and  tho 
Drake;  so  that  Paul  congratulated  himself  hioro  than 
ever  upon  the  chance  which  had  enabled  him  to  oppose 
an  injustice.  But  it  was  not  enough  that  ho  had 
saved  Lusignan  from  transportation — it  was  necessary 
to  restore  his  honour ;  and  to  our  young  adventurer,  in 
whom  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  have  recognised  tho 
celebrated  privateersmnn,  Paul  Jones,  it  was  a'inoro 
easy  matter  than  to  any  other  person;  for  having 
letters  of  marque  from  Louis  XVI.  against  the  Eng- 
lish, ho  had  to  repair  to  Versailles  to  give  an  accouut  of 
his  cruise. 

Paul  determined  upon  running  into  Loricnt,  and  for 
the  second  timo  cast  anchor  there,  that  ho  might  be 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Chateau  d'Aurny.  The 
first  answer  which  tho  young  men  received  to  tln-ir 
inquiries  regarding  that  family,  was  that  Marguerite 
d'Auray  was  about  to  bo  married  to  M.  de  Leetoure. 
Lusignan  thought  himself  forgotten,  and  in  tho  lir _;■ 
paroxysm"  of  his  despair  insisted,  even  at  the  risk  of 
falling  int<>  the  hands  of  his  former  persecutors,  on  once 
more  seeing  Marguerite,  if  it. were  only  to  reproach 
her  for  her  infidelity  j  but  Paul,  moro  calm  and  less 
credulous,  made  him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  not 
land  until  ho  had  heard  from  him;  then,  being  assured 
that  the  marriage  would  not  lake  place  in  less  than 
fifteen  days,  he  set  out  for  Pari-;,  and  was  received  by 
the  king,  who  presented  him  with  a  sword,  tho  hilt  of 
which  was  of  gold,  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of 
military  merit.  Paul  had  availed  himself  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  king  towards  him  to  relate  to  him  Lu.sig- 
nan's  adventures,  and  had  obtained  not  only  a  pardon, 
but  also,  as  a  reward  for  his  late  services,  the  appoint, 
ment  of  Governor  of  Guadaloupe.  All  these  carus  hud 
not  prevented  him  from  keeping  sight  <  f  Emanuel. 
Being  informed  of  the  count's  intended  departure,  ho 
left  Paris,  and  having  written  to  Lusignan,  appointing 
a  place  of  meeting,  he  arrived  at  Auray  an  hour  after 
the  young  count. 

After  their  joyful  meeting,  Paul  and  Lusignnn  re- 
mained together  until  nearly  twilight.  Then  Paul,  who, 
as  he  had  told  Emanuel,  had  a  personal  r* relation  to 
receive,  left  hi3  friend,  aud  again  tool;  the  road  to 
Auray.  But  this  time  he  was  on  foot,  aud  did  not 
enter  the  castle,  but  going  along  the  park  wall,  he 
directed  his  steps  toward  an  iron  gate,  which  opened 
into  a  wood  belonging  to  the  domains  of  Auray. 

About  an  hour  before  Paul  left  the  fisherman's  hut, 
where  he  had  found  Lusignan,  a  person  had  preceded 
him  on  the  road  towards  the  cottage  at  which  lie  was 
to  ask  the  revelation  of  tho  secret  ei  his  birth ;  that 
person  was  the  Marchioness  d'Auray,  tho  haughty 
heiress  of  the  name  of  Sable.  She  was  attired  in  her 
usual  mourning  garments,  with  the  addition  of  a  long 
black  veil,  which  enveloped  her  from  head  to  foot. 
Moreover,  the  habitation  which  our  young  adventurer, 
with  tho  hesitation  of  ignorance,  was  seeking  for,  was 
to  her  familiar.  It  was  a  sort  of  keeper's  house, 
situated  at  a  lew  paces  from  the  entrance  to  tho  par!;, 
and  inhabited  by  an  old  man,  in  whose  behalf  the  Mar, 
chioness  d'Auray  had  for  twenty  years  fulfilled  one  of 
those  acts  of  sedulous  benevolence  which  had  gained 
for  her,  in  that  part  of  Lower  Brittany,  the  reputation 
of  rigid  holiness  which  she  enjoyed.  These  attentions 
to  age  were  given,  it  is  true,  with  the  same  gloomy  and 
solemn  face  which  we  have  observed  in  lr.r,  and  wl.ieh 
the  tender  emotions  of  pity  never  softened ;  tut  they 
were  nevertheless  afforded— and  all  knew  it — with  care- 
ful punctuality. 

The  lace  of  the  Marchioness  d'Auray  was  even  more 
grave  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  while  she  crossed  the 
park  to  repair  to  the  dwelling  of  a  man  who  was  said 
to  be  an  old  servant  of  the  family.  The  door  was 
standing  open,  as  if  to  allow  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  to  penetrate  into  the  houso,  so  sweet  and  balmy  to 
old  people  in  tho  month  of  May.  Tho  hou.-o  was, 
however,  empty.  The  Marchioness  d'Auray  entered  it, 
looked  around  her,  and  then,  as  if  certain  that  the  per- 
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son  she  was  in  search  of  iron!!  not  be  long  absent,  she 
resolved  to  await  his  return.  She  sat  down.  She  had 
remained  there  about  hair-an-honr,  motionless,  and 
absorbed  in  her  redactions,  when  she  saw,  between  her 
and  the  declining  daylight,  a  shadow  east  before  the 
door.  Siia  slowly  raised  her  eves,  and  recognised  the 
person  she  had  been  expecting.  They  both  started,  as 
Vhoaga  they  had  rnc:  by  chunco,  and  were  not  ia  the 
h-dj:t  of  seeing  each  other  every  day. 

"  It  is  yea,  Achaxd,'"'  said  the  marchioness,  who  was 
the  first  to  speak.  "  I  have  been  waiting-  for  you  half- 
an-hour.    Where  can  you  have  been  ?" 

"  Had  your  ladyship  walked  fifty  pac^s  farther,  you 
w.-.ald  have  found  me  under  the  large  oak,  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest." 

"  Yoi  know  I  never  walk  that  way,"  said  the  mar- 
chioness, with  a  risible  shudder. 
"  And  yon  are  wrong,  madam  ;  there  is  one  in  heaven 
a  just  rhrht  to  cur  joint  prayers,  and  v.  ho,  per- 
astonishei  to  hear  only  those  o:  old  Achard." 
how  know  you  tiuti  Id}  not  also  pray  ?"  said 
thioness,  with  a  certain  decree  of  feverish  agita- 
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iiat  the  dead  require  we  should 
itly  kneeling  on  their  tombs  ?" 
replied  the  old  man,  with  a  feeling  of  pro- 
ot  ;  "  no,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dead  are 
s,  madam  ;  bat  I  believe,  if  any  part  of  ns 
t  gr.  and,  it  would  thrill  at  the  noise  caused 
ps  of  thusj  whom  we  have  loved  during  our 
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rer  guilty  it  may  have  been,  madam,"  replied 
an,  also  1  jwering  his  voice,  "  do  yon  not  be- 
blood  and  tears  have  expiated  it  ?  God  wa3 
re  rr.o,  too  se-^re  a  judge,  not  to  have  now 
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r.c  u  which  woold  lead  mo  to  believe  you  have  some  per- 
>n.il  renaon  for  rep  root  bin:;  me.  Have  I  failed  in  any 
r.-omise  I  have  made?  Th 3  r/rrsons  who  attend  on 
yoa  by  my  orderd,  are  they  wanting  in  that  respect 
'-■hich  I  hare  desired  them  to  observe  ?  You  know-,  if 
this  should  bo  the  case,  you  have  only  to  say  a  word." 

'"  Forgive  me,  madam  ;  it  is  in  sorrow  that  I  speak, 
n"t  bitterness;  it  u  the  effect  of  solitude  and  of  age. 
Von  must  well  know  what  it  ii  to  hw"  sorrow  i  tin* 
von  cannot  speak  of — tears  which  we  dare  not  shed, 
and  which  fall  back-,  drop  by  drop,  upon  tho  heart! 
No,  I  have  not  to  complain  of  anyone,  mndiun,  since 
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letter,  have  mislaid  the  token  by  which  I  was  to  re- 
cognise him ;  or,  better  still,  perhaps  ho  exists  no 
longer." 

"  It  is  cruel  of  yon,  Achard,"  replied  the  marchioness, 
"to  utter  such  words  to  a  mother.  You  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  strange  feelings  ami  singular  contradictions 
contained  in  the  he;-.rt  of  woman.  Per,  in'  line,  can  1 
not  be  tranquil  unless  my  child  is  dead  !J  Considerj  my 
old  friend;  this  secret,  of  which  he  has  been  mixbv&iA 
five-and-twenty  years,  has  it  become,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  so  nocessyry  to  his  existence  that  he  Cannot 
live  unless  it  be  revealed  to  him  ?  Believe  we.  Achard, 
for  himself  even  it  would'  be  better  lie  should  ;tiil  re- 
main ignorant  of  it,  as  He  has  been  to  this  day."  T  feel 
assured  tha:  to  this  day  lie  has  been  happy :' old  istrtn, 
do  not  mar  this  happiness— do  not  fSspire  his  mind 
with  thoughts  whieii  niay  induce  him  to  commit  an 
evil  action.  No — tellhiih,  in  lieu  oi  (be  dreadful  tale 
you  were  desired  to  communicate,  th:.t  his  mother  lias 
gone  to  rejoin  his  father  in  heaven — and  'would  to  God 
that  it  were  so !— but  that  when  dying  (Tor  I  must  see 
him — whatever  you  say  to  the  contrary,'  I  \  ill,  even  if  it 
be  but  onee,  press  him  to  my  heart),  when  dying,  as  I 
said,  his  mother  had  bequeathed  him  to  her  friend  the 
Marchioness  d'Auaay,  in  whom  he  will  find  a  second 
mother." 

"I  understand  you,  madam,"  said  Achard,  smiling. 
"  It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  pointed  out  this  path, 
in  which  you  wish  to  lead  mo  astray.  Only  to-day  you 
speak  more  openly,  and  it'  you  dared  to  do  so,  or  if  you 
knew  me  less,  you  would  offer  me  some  reward  to  in- 
duce mc  to  disobey  the  last  injunctions  of  him  who 
sleeps  by  us." 

The  marchioness  made  a  gesture  as  if  about  to  in- 
terrupt him. 

"Listen  to  me,  madam,"  hastily  said  tho  old  man, 
stretching  forth  Lis  hand,  "and  let  my  words  be  con- 
sidered by  you  as  holy  and  irrevocable.  As  faithful 
as  I  have  been  to  the  promise  which  I  made  to  tho 
Marchioness  d'Auray,  so  faithful  will  I  be  to  that  I 
made  to  the  Count  de  Morlaix':  on  the  day  when  his 
son,  or  yonr  son,  shall  present  himself  before  me  with 
the  token  of  recognition,  and  shall  deiriand  to  know 
the  secret,  I  shall  reveal  it  to  him,  madam.  As  to 
the  papers  which  attest  it,  you  are  aware  that  they 
arc  to  be  delivered  to  him  amy  af left  the  uc;  th  of  tho 
Marquis  d'Auray.  The  secret"  is  here,"  said  the  old 
man,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  hearl ;  *  rib  human 
power  could  have  extracted  it'  before  the  time ;  no 
human  power,  that  time'  having  arrived,  car.  pivvct-.t 
me  from  revealing  it.  The  papers'  are  there  in  that 
closet,  tho  key  of  which  I  always  have  about  me,  and 
it  is  only  by  robbery  or  by  assassination  that  I  can  bo 
deprived  of  them." 

fl  But,"  said  the  marchioness,  half  rising  and  sup- 
porting  herself  on  the  arm  of  her  chair, you  might 
die  before  my  husband,  old  man;  for  although  he  is 
moro  dangerously  ill  than  you  are,  you  arc  older  than 
he  is  ;  and  then  what  would  become  of  those  papers  ?" 

"  Tho  priest  who  shall  attend  my  last  m  jments  will 
receive  them  under  the  seal  of  confession." 

"Ah!  it  is  that!"  cried  tho  marchioness,  risingr, 
"and  thus  thi3  chain  of  fears  will  V6  prolonged  y'nifil 
my  death,  and  the  list  link  of  it  will  be  tb  fill  eter- 
nity rivetted  to  my  tomb  f  There  fe  in  this  v  rI3  a 
man,  the  only  ono  perhaj>s,  who  is  as  immoveable  as  a 
sk ;  and  God  has  plaiecl  him  in  my  path,  not  only 
a  Tcmorse,  but  as  a  vengeance ''also.  My  secret  ia 
your  hands,  old  man, — 'tis  well  P^flo  with  ft  as  yop 
11! — von  arc  tho  master,  and  I  afn  your  slave- 
So  shying,  the  maTchioness  left  the  cottage,  and  rc- 
rned  towards  the  chateau.  .        ti  "I 

(I'o  I'-  continued  in  o".r  we-'  t.) 


BUYING  AND  SELLING  WIVES, 
the  earlier  period  of  English  societv,  r>3  we  arc 
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ceremony: — "After  tho  wedding,  tho  lrridegroom 
mounts  on  horseback  and  tal;e3  his  hrido  behind  him. 
A- certain  amount  of  lev;  (as  it  is  termed  in 'coursing')  ia 
given  to  them,  and  then  the  guests  mount  and  pursue 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  not  to  overtake  tho 
young  people;  but  whether  -  overtaken  or  not,  they 
return  with  their  pursuers  to  the  wedding-feast." 

A  system  of  marriage  by  purchased  not  without  its 
inconvenience,  particularly  when  managed  by  men  re- 


to  match-ma'king'mammas  and1  cash-loving  papis,  £or  a 
diiplav  of  auctioneering  talent.    It  was  their  interest 


ispl 

to  jpttfr  the  young  lady's  charms ;  and  they  did  this  with 
so  much  success,  that  the  law  came  to  the  assistance  d£ 
over-persuaded  bachelors.  It  was  declared,  that  if  a 
man  bought  a  maiden  with  cattle,  and  the  father  had 
deceitfully  misrepresented  his  daughter's  attractions, 
tho  husband  should  be  at  liberty  to  rPtjirn  her,  and 
receive  back  his  monpy."  Within  what  time  after  mar- 
riage, at  the  earliest  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  a 
dissatisfied  husbancl  was  bound  to  retani  an  unaccept- 
able spouse,  docs  not  appear. 


WELL,  NEVER  MIND. 

Heh  hands  lay  softly  clasped  in  mine, 

Her  eyes  were  beaming  bright? 
Sho  was  a  maiujusr.  in  her  prime, 

With  spirit  free  and  lightJ 
She  softly  sighed,  and  gazed  on  mo 

With  glances  soft  and  kind ; 
I  said,  "  Dear  girl,  oh,  v.ill  you  be  " 

Well,  never  mind. 

She  dropped  her  head  upon  my  breast, 

With  checks  of  crimson  hue. 
While  tear-drops  to  her  eyelids  pressed, 

And  veiled  her  eye  of  blue  ; 
I  drew  her  form  close  to  my  chic, 

My  arms  that  form  ent  wined,' 
As,  soft,  and  low,  she  sweet  replied— 

Well,  never  mind. 

Ah  !  then  I  felt  the  power  of  love — 
That  sweet,  ccstactic  bliss 

Experienced  below,  above — 
And  pressed  a  gent'.o  kiss 

Upon  those  lips,  that  held  for  mo 
Sweet  j«js  that  soou  1 '11  And, 

For  soon,  I  trust,  that  maid  will  be- 
Well,  never  rniud. 

Willie  F.  Gilchkist. 


THE  MYSTERY  OP  THE  SHIRTS. 

A  wojrniY  Baronet,  who  was  well  known  in  tho  county 
of  Hampshire,  was  some  years  ago  nearly  driven  to 
distraction  by  the  curious  fact  that  every  night  he  went 
to  bed  duly  invested  in  his  night-shirt,  and  every  morn- 
ing he  avyoko  naked,  without  tho  smallest  trace  of  tho 
missing  garment,  or  anything  that  Could  account  for  its 
sinrrukir  disappearance. 

Hundreds  of  shirts  vanished  in  this  manner,  and  as 
there  wa.a  no  fire  in  his  lantn,  it  was  impossible  to 
account  for  the  mystery.  The  servants  believed  their 
master  mad,  mid  even  he  began  to  fancy  that  there  \vaa 
some  truth  in  that  opinion,  or  at  lea'st  he  thought  ]io 
was  surely  bewitched.  In  (his  conjuncture  he  implorcil 
nfl  intimate  friend  to  sleep  in  tho  room  with  him,  and 
Ascertain  by  what  kind  of  mysterious  visitant  his  gar- 
ments were  strangely  removed.' 

Tnc  friend  consented,  and  accordingly  took  up  his 
sfcatioii  in  the  haunted  chamber;  and,'- To!  as  the  clock 
truck  ojie.'the  unfortunate  Raroucti'Tvhohad  previously 
Liven  very  convincing  proof  (hat  he  was  f  ht  asleep, roic 
from  hi<  bed,  rchindlpd  with  a  mulch  the  candle,  that 
h'd  keen  ••xiingmshed,  rlelioevafoly1  opened  the  ds>or, 
and  quitted  the  room.  His  astonished  friend  followed, 
saw  mm  open,  in  succession,  a  variety  of  doors,  pass 
oWbg  several  passages,  travcrso  an  open  court,  and 
i  ,  mil  "ally  iVn.-h  tho  slah!e-yard,  where  ho  divested 
himself  of  liis 'shirt,  and  dkposed  of  it  in  nn  old  dung- 
heap,  into  which  he  thrust  it  by  means  of  it  pitchfork. 
Having  finished  this  operation,  without  taking  tho 
srnrtllest  heed  of  his  friend  —  who  stood  looking,  and 
plainly  saw  that  he  was  walking  in  Ids  sleep— he  returned 
to'tho  house,  carefully  rccloscd  all  the  doors,  carefully 
fastened  fhem,  rfnet  then  ctd anguishing  the  light,  he  re- 
tired to  bed,  whore  the  foil' wing  morning  ho  aWoke, 
and  found  loin,  eh',  as  nSndlJ  nouns  his  shirt. 

Tho  a.,  touched  eye-witness  ui  this  extraordinary 
scone,  instead  of  apprising  tho  sleep-walker  of  what 
had  occurred,  insisted  that  the  I'ulluv.ing  night  a  com- 
riattion  Bhould  r.it  up  with  him,  choosing  to  have  ad- 
ditional teelimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statbment  he  Was 
about  to  make;  and  the  same  singular  events  wcro  re- 
newed, without  the  slighte.-;!;  change  or  Variation. 

The  two  witrie  t  :  af-e  .roi ugly  divulged  all  they  had 

•on  to  th-:  B  iro:e  i ,  who,  though  at  first  very  unwilling 
i  credit  k,  became  moro  clearly  convinced,  when,  oi) 
adjourning  to  lb"  stable-yard,  several  dozens  of  shirts 
were  discovered,  though  it  was  surmiicd  that  the  others 
had  been  wav^OUsly  r>  moved  by  one  of  the  helpers,  who 
IsnfJ  discoVertd  this  Unusual  lincn-chest,  and  had  pro- 
bably looked  upon  this  hoard  as  Some  stolen  goods  hid 
there  by  a  thief,  and  considered  it  ns  a  wonderfully 
i  liertb  mode  of  supplying  his  own  wardrobe. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  FIFTH  STOREY. 

Ox  tho  third  night  after  Violet  had  taken  up  her  tem- 
porary nbodo  at  tho  Kettledrum,  a  somewhat  curious 
proceeding  took  place  in  connection  with  that  esta- 
blishment. 

It  was  shortly  after  midnight ;  tho  house  was  closed, 
nnd  every  inmate  was  apparently  locked  in  slumber. 

Suddenly  the  white  curtains  of  a  little  upper  window 
■wero  drawn  aside,  and  a  face,  white  as  the  drapery  fall- 
ing around  it,  peered  forth  into  the  night,  which  a 
young  moon  faintly  illuminated. 

It  was  the  face  of  Violet  herself. 

Yet  it  bore  a  strange  look  of  terror  and  anxiety,  as  if 
she  both  trembled  and  watched. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  young  girl  looked  from 
the  window;  but  nothing  transpired  in  tho  quiet  road 
bo'ow,  either  to  inspiro  terror  or  satisfy  curiosity. 

At  length  the  face  disappeared,  and  the  curtain 
dropped. 

Hardly  had  it  done  so,  when  something  further  hap- 
pened, which  showed  that  the  air  of  repose  which  in- 
vested the  house  was,  to  an  exteut,  assumed. 

A  little  casement,  at  the  side  of  the  house  overlooking 
the  6tables,  quietly  swung  open.  From  this  tho  head 
of  a  man,  muffled  with  an  obvious  view  to  disguise, 
slowly  protruded  ;  it  was  followed  by  a  body  and  legs  ; 
and  then  tho  individual  who  had  selected  this  modo  of 
egress  softly  dropped  to  the  ground,  alighting  upon  a 
litter  of  hay,  which  rendered  his  footsteps  all  but  noise- 
less. 

There  was  sufficient  sound,  however,  to  arouse  one 
watcher ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  man  alighted  in  the 
yard,  than  a  huge  dog  burst  from  its  kennel,  straining 
to  the  full  length  of  a  long  chain,  showing  its  flaming 
eyes  and  open  jaws,  while  it  gave  forth  a  warning  yell. 

A  few  seconds,  and  the  dog  would  have  aroused  the 
house. 

But  the  man  who  had  dropped  from  the  window  was 
prepared  for  this,  and  hardly  had  he  reached  the  ground 
before  he  uttered  a  low,  peculiar,  bird-like  sound,  which 
had  the  effect  of  instantly  silencing  the  dog. 

While  he  remained  in  the  stable-yard  the  man  did 
not  for  an  instant  discontinue  that  sound,  which,  low 
and  almost  inaudiblo  as  it  was,  appeared  to  act  in  a 
toothing  and  pleasure-giving  sense  upon  tho  listening 
animal. 

Continuing  this  sound,  which  had  in  it  tho  effect  of  a 
ehartu,  the  man  made  his  way  across  the  yard,  quietly 
unfastened  a  land  of  postern-door  in  the  gates,  and  so 
passed  out  into  the  road,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

The  instant  the  door  closed,  and  the  sound  of  the 
charm  ceased  to  reach  his  ear,  the  dog,  starting  as  if 
from  a  lethargy  induced  by  the  sound  of  the  charm, 
burst  forth  into  a  loud  and  continuous  barking. 

But  by  that  timo  the  man  had  passed  the  house,  and 
was  on  his  way  up  the  dark  road,  proceeding  with  rapid 
strides  toward  the  city. 

One  effect,  however,  the  barking  of  the  dog  had — it 
led  to  the  reappearance  of  the  white,  scared  face  at  the 
little  curtained  window. 

And  no  sooner  had  it  appeared  there  than  it  was  half 
withdrawn,  with  a  start;  for,  looking  eagerly  down  into 
the  road,  the  young  girl  perceived  that  no  6ooner  had 
the  man  who  had  quitted  the  stable-yard,  and  whom 
she  could  not  see,  since  he  passed  along  close  under  the 
window,  disappeared,  than  the  dark  form  of  another  man 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  an  unfinished  house  opposite, 
and,  stealing  along  in  the  shadow,  set  off  in  pursuit  up 
the  road. 

Had  the  blue  eyes  which  took  note  of  this  been  gifted 
with  a  power  to  pierce  the  gloom,  and  to  track  the 
fugitives  through  the  night,  they  would  have  seen  that 
these  men,  keeping  an  equal  distance — tho  one  always 
loading,  and  the  other  stealing  after  him  with  a  noise- 
less footfall — entered  Loudon,  crossed  many  an  open 
square,  and  threaded  many  and  many  a  winding  street ; 
until,  at  length,  he  who  led  the  way  stopped  abruptly  in 
:>  street  opening  on  to  Piccadilly,  at  a  house  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  lamp  over  the  door. 

There  was  no  inscription  on  the  lamp,  but  the  ground 
class  of  it  was  relieved  by  a  pattern  or  design  Oriental 
iu  its  character. 

Late  as  it  was,  tho  inmates  of  this  house  had  not 
retired  to  rest;  and  when  the  man  who  had  quitted 
the  Kettledrum  so  suspiciously  gave  a  soft  knock,  a 
porter  appeared,  and  he  was  instantly  admitted. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  him,  the  other  man,  who  had 
no;  ceased  to  follow  him  in  all  tho  windings  and  shift- 
ings  of  his  way,  quietly  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of 
tue  road,  and  looked  up  at  the  house. 

"  So  far  ail  is  well,  said  this  man.  '^This  is  tho 
house  —  a  hoarding-house,  I  suspect.  Now  for  the 
room.'' 

It  was  a  house  of  many  rooms,  and  lights  gleamed 
from  the  windows  of  most  of  those  facing  tho  street. 
Tne  man,  who  bad  taken  up  such  a  position  opposite 
that  ho  was  almoso  invisible,  yet  could  watch  every- 
thing  that  tranrpircd,  rau  his  eyo  from  window  to  win- 


dow, boginning  at  the  lower  rows,  and  mounting  by 
degrees  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth. 

On  ono  or  two  windows  in  each  row  his  eyes  rested 
inquiringly,  as  if  ho  found  there  what  ho  sought ;  but 
after  an  instant's  pause  at  each,  ho  still  wont  on. 

Tho  right  window  was  not  found. 

At  length,  as  each  in  turn  had  been  examined  and 
rejected,  one  room  in  tho  fifth  row — each  window  in 
which  had  hitherto  been  dark — became  suddenly  illu- 
minated, as  from  a,  faint  light. 

"  He  is  there!"  said  the  man,  deoisively. 

There  appeared  no  special  reason  for  this  conclusion, 
except  it  was  based  on  the  time  which  the  man  who  had 
entered  might  have  taken  to  ascend  with  a  light  to  the 
fifth  storey.  True,  a  shadow  passed  over  the  blind — the 
shadow  of  a  man — as  he  spoko  ;  but  shadows  had  fnllen 
on  other  windows,  and  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
this  shadow  from  the  rest. 

Yet  there  was  no  hesitation  in  tho  tone  in  which 
this  man  said — 

"  Ho  is  there  !" 

Having,  apparently,  satisfied  himself  on  this  point, 
the  man  coolly  drew  from  his  pockot  a  cigar-case  ;  and 
having  selected,  as  carefully  as  was  practicable  by  the 
touch  only,  i  cigar  to  his  taste,  he  lit  it,  and  apparently 
concentrated  all  his  attention  upon  its  quiet  enjoy- 
ment. 

But  while  he  smoked,  and  while  he  carefully  watched 
and  tended  the  cigar,  which  diffused  a  pleasant  odour 
through  the  night-air — though  he  grasped  the  cigar 
itself  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glowing  tip  of  it  was 
effectually  concealed — he  never  for  an  instant  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  house  opposite,  and  seldom  from  the 
window  in  the  fifth  storey. 

In  this  manner  an  hour  passed  away.  Tho  man  still 
watched — still  smoked ;  and  his  form  was  still  hidden 
in  the  shadow  of  the  porch  against  which  ho  leant,  and 
of  which  he  might  have  formed  a  part. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  house  which  he  was  watch- 
ing opened,  and  a  man  came  out  on  to  the  steps,  and 
stood  there,  looking  first  up  at  the  sky,  and  then  lei- 
surely up  and  down  the  street. 

This  man  was  also  smoking. 

He  was,  in  fact,  the  night-porter  of  tho  house,  which 
was  no  other  than  a  boarding-house,  the  frequenters  of 
which  called  it  their  club,  and  bestowed  on  it,  in  jest, 
the  further  title  of  "  The  Oriental,"  seeing  that  most  of 
them  were  from  the  East — principally  from  India — this 
being  a  convenient  place  of  temporary  sojourn,  after 
the  long  home-voyage. 

There  is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  about  a  mutual  indul- 
gence in  any  habit,  and  many  men  have  become  close 
friends  over  a  weakness  for  a  pinch  of  snuff  or  a  whiff  of 
tobacco.  Thus  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  life, 
that  the  man  who  watched,  smoking  as  he  watched, 
should  feel  himself  drawn  toward  this  other  watcher 
and  smoker,  and  that  when  he  had  leisurely  crossed  the 
road,  they  should  fall  into  conversation. 

Mere  talk  at  first. 

Mere  gossip  about  the  weather,  the  night,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pipe,  and  such  topics  as  strangers  hit  on 
in  mere  courtesy  and  the  inclination  to  speak. 

But  presently  the  two  men  grew  more  familiar ;  and 
before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  had  begun 
to  exchange  confidences  as  to  their  occupation}  and  con- 
nections. 

"The  house  was  pretty  full?"  the  etranger  half 
inquired  and  half  surmised. 

'  Yes ;  they  had  families  on  three  floors,  and  several 
single  parties,  and  another  family  was  expected;  and 
then  the  single  parties  would  have  to  go  a  storey 
higher." 

Thus  the  night-porter. 

"Ah!  There  were  a  pretty  many  storeys  in  that 
house,  he  should  guess  ? "  casually  remarked  the 
stranger,  turning  his  cigar  round  and  round  to  get  an 
equal  light. 

"Six,  besides  attics;  and  four  were  crammed,  and 
there  were  two  parties  on  the  fifth,  two  single  parties." 
"  Gentlemen.'"  he  supposed. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  one  old  gentleman,  invalided,  and  one 
young  fellow  from  Calcutta,  a  native,  brown  and  shiny." 

"  Ah!    Was  the  old  gentleman  very  ill  ?" 

"  Well,  that  was  more  than  he  or  anybody  could  say," 
replied  the  night-porter ;  "  he  was  a  mystery,  he  was ; 
he  would  sit  in  his  room  all  day,  wrapped  up  in  shawls, 
and  with  tho  blinds  down,  so  that  nobody  in  the  house 
ever  saw  him ;  and  his  only  visitor  was  a  man  who 
came  at  night,  and  sometimes  stayed  for  hours.' 

"  Perhaps  that  man  was  a  doctor  ?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  Not  he— at  least,  ho  didn't  look  like  it. 

"As  to  that,"  returned  the  other,  "you  mustn  t 
always  judge  of  a  man  from  his  looks.  Now,  my  master 
is  a  doctor,  and  a  precious  clever  fellow  he  is,  too ;  and 
yet  to  look  at  him,  you  wouldn't  think  much  of  him. 
He's  at  this  moment  engaged  iu  a  very  important  case, 
in  the  square  round  the  corner,  and  I'm  waiting  to 
take  him  off  to  another  patient." 

"  He  comes  this  way,  then  ?" 

"  Always  this  way ;  it's  his  shortest  cut  home.  1 11 
givo  you  "his  card,  and  perhaps  it  might  answer  your 
purpose  to  throw  a  patient  or  two  in  his  way.  He  s  a 
liberal  fellow,  though  he  doesn't  look  like  it,  and 
he'd  " 

What  the  clever  master  would  do  did  not  transpire 
for  the  benefit  of  listeners.    The  6tranger  had  suddenly 


removed  his  cigar,  nnd  whispered  it  in  the  ear  of  the 
night-porter. 

"  Would  ho  ?"  <f  emanded  that  functionary,  evidently 
tickled  at  the  mention  of  some  unusually  handsome 
bribe.    "  You've  got  his  card,  you  say  ?" 

I  think  I've  got  one  in  one  of  these  pockets,"  said 
tho  stranger,  carelessly ;  "  but  it  may  be  a  crumpled  and 
dirty  one,  if  I  have.  No  !  Oh,  yes  ;  hero  is  one,  or  a 
bit  of  ono;  for  I  soo  I've  chewed  the  corner  oil'  it. 
There  you  are." 

Tho  night-porter  held  out  his  hand  eagerly,  and 
taking  the  card,  retired  a  step,  so  as  to  get  the  light  of 
tho  lamp  full  upon  it. 

"  You  see  tho  name  ?"  asked  tho  stranger. 

"  All  right ;  I  see  it." 

And  at  that  moment  he  caught  amid  tho  glaze  of  tho 
card  the  faint  outline  of  the  word,  "  G  r atci  i  ett." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it,  you  know,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  but  sometimes  people  are  took  ill  o'  nights, 
and  somebody  must  be  sent  for ;  and  if  thero  is  a  doctor 
to  the  house,  it  isn't  always  convenient  for  him  to  come, 
and  " 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  night-porter,  "  and  thank 
ye  too.  It's  too  late  to  ask  you  to  go  and  take  anything 
— every  house  has  been  shut  these  two  hours." 

"  Yes,  worse  luck,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  sighing. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  upon 
the  main  staircase. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  the  porter ;  "  there's  tho  strange  gen- 
tleman's visitor!    He's  earlier  to-night." 

"Well,  you're  busy,  and  I  hear  wheels;  it  may  bo 
ray  master.  Good-night." 

"Good-night!"  said  the  porter,  pressing  the  hand 
of  his  new  acquaintance;      and  if  anything  should 

happen  "  , 

That'll  be  all  right,"  replied  the  stranger,  and  with 
a  hearty  grasp  of  the  outstretched  hand,  ho  sauntered 
away. 

The  next  moment  the  strange  gentleman's  visitor, 
whom  tho  stranger  had  watched  into  the  house,  and  up 
into  the  fifth  floor,  appeared  in  tho  hall. 

"  How's  the  gentleman  to-night,  sir  ? "  asked  the 
porter. 

"  He's  just  nae  better  and  nae  worse,"  answered  tho 
visitor,  with  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  and  he  passed 
without  another  word  into  the  street. 

#**«## 

The  early  dawn  of  a  day — the  second  after  tho  con- 
versation at  the  door  of  the  Indian  hoarding-house — 
was  turning  to  red  the  faded  curtains  in  old  Gratchett's 
little  surgery. 

A  candle  was  alight  upon  the  table;  tho  wick  was 
long,  and  it  gave  but  a  feeble  light. 

Nevertheless,  by  its  faint  rays  the  old  man,  whoso 
eyes  glistened  with  a  strange  expression,  proceeded 
methodically  with  his  occupation,  which  was  that  of 
pounding  powder  in  a  mortar. 

"I  didn't  like  the  plan,"  he  muttered  to  himself; 
"  that  bribing  of  the  night-porter  was  dangerous,  though 
pr'aps  it's  not  unusual  to  fee  servants  in  such  cases. 
However,  it's  turned  out  better  than  could  have  been 
expected.  I'm  not  seen,  and  it's  his  own  prescription 
— with  a  difference." 

It  was  with  a  slight  chuckle  that  he  uttered  the  last 
words. 

And  as  he  did  so,  be  scraped  tho  powder  from  the 
mortar,  placed  it  in  a  paper,  carefully  folded  it,  inscribed 
it  in  a  firm  hand  with  the  words  "  The  Opiate,"  then 
sat  down,  and  calmly  waited. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  the  bell  of 
the  surgery-door  rang  sharply. 

The  old  man  waited  a  second  or  two,  then  rising, 
went  himself  and  opened  the  door.  The  applicant  for 
admission  was  the  man  who,  two  nights  before,  had 
quitted  the  Kettledrum  so  mysteriously,  and  who  was 
known  as  the  only  visitor  to  the  strange  gentleman  at 
the  Indian  boarding-house. 

"  Is  it  ready  ?  "  he  demanded,  in  his  Scotch  accent. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gratchett ;  "  but  I  don't  know  how 
far  I  do  right  in  making  it  up  for  you.  The  prescription 
is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  if  any  ill  effects  should  attend 
the  taking  of  it,  I  might  be  seriously  compromised." 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  the  man ;  "  it  is  not  the  first 
time  by  hundreds  that  he  has  taken  it,  to  relieve  himself 
of  pain." 

"  He  is  suffering,  then,  from  some  chronic  complaint, 
attended  with  acute  pain?"  asked  the  surgeon. 
"  Just  so." 

"  He  has  done  so  for  some  time  ?  " 
"  For  years." 

"It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  I  could  6ee  him. 

If  he  gets  worse  " 

"  You  shall  see  him." 

And  with  this  he  took  his  leave. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  as  he  stole  along  in  the  grey  morning 
light,  "you  shall  see  him,  man,  never  doubt  it;  and 
when  you  once  see  him,  you'll  not  care  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  a  second  time." 

A  soft  laugh  escaped  the  man  as  ho  hastened  with  tho 
opiate  through  the  quiet  streets. 

(To  be  continued  in  ovjf  next.) 


Say  nothing  respecting  yourself,  either  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent : — nothing  good,  for  that  is  vanity;  no- 
thing bad,  for  that  is  affectation ;  nothing  indifferent, 
for  that  is  silly. 
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the  j f .  or  drvrt-la.ve. 

"  Att.  And  rna  shaH  pay  well  for  'cm  (<uidt). 
W'ill  you  tray  any  tape. 
Or  lace  for  year  cape, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear— a  t" 

8nAir«r»iBF. 

Oye  bitterly  cold  day  in  November,  when  it  wns  neither 
disk  nor  daylight,  a  well-appointed  carriage  drove  up 
•  >  the  entrance  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  a  lady — one 
f  tl>cse  fair  visions  met  with  now  nnd  then  in  a  day's 
Ik — stepped  out  and  entered  the  .  l-otBoe. 
Here  she  only  remained  a  short  time,  and  then 
riing  forth,  signed  to  the  coachman  to  remain  awhile 
>4  await  her  retnrn. 

There  iu  that  peculiar  something  abent  her  style, 
--••a,  and  especially  walk,  which  denoted  a  person  not 
■  --nstomed  to  be  a  constant  foot-passenger  in  London ; 

r  li_' fatness  of  step  would  soon  lose  mncli  of  its 
vinginess  on  the  mnddy  or  burning,  but  always  dirty, 
[rtTeraents  in  our  crowded  streets.  All  who  met  her, 
ii»  a  glance  recognised  a  stranger  to  that  neighbour- 
hood; all  gaied  at  her  superior  beauty,  full  of  youth 
and  joyousness.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  nnd 
then  turned  down  one  of  those  courts  peculiar  to  that 
;.-»rt  of  town.  The  fair  visitor  found  herself,  on  every 
-  ide,  surrounded  by  wardrobe-shops,  the  haunts  of  those 
■who  are  not  ashamed  to  wear  clothes  which  have  known 
perhaps  more  than  one  mistress.  Here,  too,  many  an 
actress  finds  wherewith  to  supply  herself  with  a  good 
costume  at  a  small  expense. 

All  eye3  followed  the  lady.  Wss  she  on  the  boards? 
Hnrely  no,  or  one  of  the  many  who  stared  as  t  hey  met 
her,  eould  have  given  her  a  name. 

At  length  she  stopped,  eagerly  and  nervously  looking 
at  the  names  over  the  doors. 

In  »  moment  she  found  herself  beset. 

"  We  have  some  beautiful  costumes,"  cried  one. 

"  Pray  walk  in,  ma'am  j  I  have  some  old  lace  rnd 
jewellery  to  mstch,  of  every  age.  You  will  find  none 
superior." 

"  Do  yon,"  she  said  at  length,  confused  and  perplexed 
by  so  many  speaking  at  once,  in  addition  to  which,  one 
'in<"omb*d,  half-clad  boy  persisted  ia  following,  to  know 
if  silo  wmat'Sl  a  cib  ftilm,  at  the  eafi  of  the  Court.  It 


was  quite  evident  to  all  that  she  had  no  right  to  be 
there,  whatever  the  business  might  be  which  had 
induced  her  to  come. 

"  Do  3*on,"  she  said  at  length,  addressing  a  stout 
woman  who  stood  at  a  door,  without,  however,  perse- 
cuting her  to  buy.  "  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Hallet  living 
somewhere  about  here  ?" 

"  'Tis  my  husband,  ma'am,"  the  woman  replied 
quickly  ;  "  be  good  enough  to  step  in,  I  will  show  you 
up-stairs.  My  husband,'  she  continued,  "  has  his  office 
above  the  shop;  he  does  a  better  trado  than  mine,  and 
with  a  different  class  of  persons." 

Tlio  lady  smiled  to  herself  at  the  tone  in  which  these 
words  wero  uttered.  How  could  she  imagine  any 
approach  to  pride  of  position  among  the  rags,  tatters, 
and  second-hand  clothing  which  surrounded  her  on 
every  side?  And  yet  she  ought  to  have  understood 
vanity  in  every  shape  as  quito  possible,  when  she  was 
herself  at  that  moment  led  by  it  to  quit  her  home  of 
supreme  refinement,  her  luxurious  carriage,  and  walk 
up  those  filthy  stairs,  with  foul  odours  saluting  her  at 
every  step,  simply  to  gratify  vanity,  and  a  love  of  excel- 
ling others  in  dress. 

A  particular  friend,  when  she  had  purchased  the  best 
herself,  informed  her  that  the  man  Hallet  had  some 
exquisite  lace,  real  Guipure,  of  almost  unimaginable 
fineness  of  texture,  on  sale,  and  several  antiques,  of  rare 
value  to  a  connoisseur. 

On  the  first-floor  her  conductress  paused,  and  point- 
ing to  a  low  door,  from  which  any  vestige  of  paint  had 
long  since  disappeared,  nnd  in  its  place  myriads  of 
dirty  fingers  had  created  coat  upon  coat  of  unsightly 
marks,  she  said — 

"  That  is  my  husband's  office,  ma'am  ;  bo  good  enough 
to  ring.  I  think  3-011  will  see  such  things  as  fow  dream 
we  possess  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Almost  repenting  the  step  she  had  taken,  the  lady 
rang  tho  bell. 

A  heavy  footfall  resounded  within  on  tho  nnenrpeted 
floor  ;  a  wicket  opened  in  tho  door,  at  which  appeared  a 
boy's  sinister,  bloated  countenance,  out  of  which,  small 
grey  eyes  peered  at  her.  Evidently  some  one  in  an 
inner  room  had  seen  her  also,  for  a  man's  voice  said — 

"  Show  the  Indy  in." 

Forthwith  the  door  opened  into  a  mero  passage, 
and  tho  boy,  ushering  hor  into  u  room  beyond,  dis- 
appeared. 

The  man  Hallet  rose  from  a  seat  before,  a  bureau  to 
meet  her.  Ho  liked  to  have,  dealings  with  women. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  unpromising  thun  this 
man's  sharp  features  and  shrewd  face  ;  dressed  an  he  was 
in  an  old  dressing-gown,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
miter.  Rows  of  ledgers  vwe  in  a  sort  of  rough  book- 
case against  tire  wtflf. 


His  visitor  was  closely  veiled,  as  may  be  supposed, 
when  she  entered  ;  for  though  there  was  no  actual 
harm  in  the  mission  which  had  brought  her  thither, 
still  there  are  places  in  which  we  would  rathernot  have 
our  lineaments  known — it  seems  like  desecrating  a  pure 
image.  But  the  odour  in  the  close  office  was  so  stifling, 
that  she  was  forced  to  throw  back  her  veil  for  air  as 
she  advanced. 

In  a  tone  of  politeness,  which  proved  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  approaching  his  superiors,  Hallet  inquired 
her  business.  , 

"  I  hear  you  have  some  good  lace  for  sale,"  was  the 
reply. 

With  much  alacrity  he  showed  his  visitor  into  an  inner 
room,  "  as  this,"  he  said,  "was  only  his  office." 

"  Had  I  been  favoured  by  your  order,  madam  ?  "  he 
continued,  offering  a  chair,  "  I  would  have  done  myself 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  yon." 

As  he  spoke,  ho  busied  himself  in  selecting  several 
pieces  of  lace  from  a  drawer. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  tho  lady  looked  with 
cuiious  eyes  around  her.  Every  portion  of  the  room, 
even  to  the  walls,  was  covered  with  articles  of  the  most 
incongruous  character — rich  brocades,  helmets,  satins, 
velvets,  and  even  stuffed  lizards ;  and  a  pair  of  antlers 
were  placed  as  decorations  between  the  goods  suspended. 

On  the  counter  wero  glass  cases,  the  same  as  in  jewel- 
lers' shops,  which  contained  various  articles — antiques, 
bracelets,  ornaments  of  gold,  which  looked  like  pinch- 
beck, and  others  of  blackened  silver,  resembling  some 
one  of  tho  many  white  metals  so  common  now-a-days. 

"  I  was  recommended  to  you  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Darcoy,"  said  tho  visitor. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  sold  that  lady  some  very  magnificent 
lace.    I  havo  threo  yards  of  it  remaining." 

"  And  you  also  havo  some  cameos,  I  think  P 

"  None,  madam,  could  surpass  them." 

Hut  this  visit,  so  disagreeable  in  itself,  seemed  likely 
to  terminate  as  many  of  tho  kind  do,  when  we  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  others. 

With  the  volubility  of  one  accustomed  to  sell,  Hallet 
went  into  cestacies  about  each  fresh  object  which  he 
exposed  to  view.  Box  upon  box  was  opened,  and  only 
with  renewed  disappointment  to  tho  lady;  moreover, 
she  was  shivering  with  tho  damp  cold  air  which  tho 
open  window  let  freely  in  upon  her,  for  a  strong  smell 
of  something  sulphurous  in  tho  apartment  rendered  it 
impossible  to  remain  with  it  closed. 

Annoyed  with  herself  for  coming,  she  was  devising 
some  means  of  escape  with  the  purchase  of  as  littlo  as 
possible  ;  and,  carelessly  turning  over  the  articles  in  one 
of  the  boxes  which  appeared  the  least  esteemed  by 
Hallet,  6he  came  upon  a  large  old  nockot-book  in  mo- 
rocco leather,  torn  and  worn  as  it  it  had  done  good 
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service.  Bcsido  it  was  a  medallion,  tho  portrait  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life— a  noble,  handsome  face. 

Perplexed,  confused,  she  gazed  upon  it.  A  memory 
roso  within  her — whore  had  she  seen  the  original  ?  The 
more  she  looked,  tho  bettor  familiarised  did  she  become 
with  it,  and  tho  syllables  of  a  name  seemed  to  ilo.it  over 
her  lips. 

llallct  saw  nothing  of  this.  Ho  was  fully  occupied  in 
showing  oil' his  laces,  cameos,  and  fins. 

Tho  lady  affected  to  listen  to  all  lie  was  saying ;  and, 
whilst  stooping  over  whatever  ho  presented  to  her  view, 
she,  unseen  by  him,  glanced  again  and  again  at  tho 
portrait. 

Hallet  was  so  much  interested  in  all  he  was  saying, 
that  ho  had  not  noticod  tho  fact  of  the  box  remaining 
open. 

Suddenly  sho  stooped  lower,  when  his  back  was 
turned,  anil  read  the  name,  for  there  was  one,  on  the 
pocket-book,  in  almost  effaced  letters. 

"  Melville." 

"Melville!"  she  mentally  exclaimed;  "yc3,  that  is 
it-'lis  Melville!" 

When  sho  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  emotion 
which  this  discovery  caused  her,  she  said,  as  if  for  the 
first  timo  perceiving  the  medallion — 

"  Whoso  likeness  is  that? " 

"  I  cauuot  say,  ma'am ;  I  know  neither  the  painter 
nor  tho  original,"  answered  II  .Hot.  "  I  found  it  in  one 
of  tho  compartments  of  that  old  pocket-book ;  it  is  of 
no  value." 

"True,"  she  rejoined;  "to  make  it  so,  it  would  bo 
requisite  to  know  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
But,  nevertheless,  tho  painting  is  good — very  good; 
and  an  artist  would  like  it,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Perhaps,  madam,  you  would  like  to  purchase  it  ?" 

asked  he. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  fixed  a  deeply  pene- 
i  -  i  ing  glance  on  the  speaker's  countenance,  as  if  seek- 
ing some  hidden  thought,  and  spoke  slowly  and  deli- 
berately. But  tho  lady  expected- an  attack  of  tho  sort, 
and,  with  the  ease  and  indifference  of  tone  habitual  to 
a  woman  of  the  world  who  is  on  her  guard  against  a 
surprise,  she  said,  smiling — 

"  I  am  not  quite  decided.  I  do  not  easily  select  what 
I  roquiro,  as  I  fear  you  must  be  aware  of.  I  am  really 
;:  homed  of  all  tho  trouble  I  havo  given  you  ;  and  if  I 
purchaso  that  portrait,  it  will  simply  be  to  satisfy  a 
caprice.    What  do  you  ask  for  it  ?" 

Well,"  answered  Hallet,  "  I  should  say  about  three 
guineas  would  bo  fair." 

"No,"  she  carelessly  rejoined,  to  disarm  suspicion; 
"  I  would  not  give  inoro  than  one.  It  is  simply  to  gra- 
tify a  caprice,  as  I  said  before,  if  I  purchase  it  at  all; 
and  I  do  not  desire  to  buy  this  old  pocket-book  in  which 
you  found  it." 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  up  the  torn  one. 

"  Oh  no,  madam,"  cried  Hallet,  taking  it  hastily,  but 
respectfully,  from  her  hands ;  "  I  would  not  sell  it  for 
any  sum.  I  attach  a  great  value  to  it.  I  forget  under 
what  circumstances  I  came  by  it,  but  it  has  brought  me 
luck.  I  am  superstitious.  Indeed,  I  do  not  understand 
ivell  how  it  comes  to  be  in  that  box.  I  have  been  busy 
tettling  to-day;  it  has  been  accidental." 

As  he  spoke,  he  carefully  placed  the  pocket-book  in  a 
drawer,  which  he  double-locked. 

There  was  that  peculiar  expression  on  his  counte- 
nance which  convinced  the  lady  that  ho  was  uttering 
an  untruth,  and  was  subtly  endeavouring  to  conceal  a 
i'v.it;  and  to  turn  away  his  suspicions,  she  said,  care- 
lessly— 

I  will  purchase  this  fan.  Five  cuineas,  you  say. 
About  the  portrait  I  am  not  so  decided." 

As  sho  spoke,  she  approached  tho  open  window  to 
examine  the  painting. 

"  Melville— yes, 'tis  he  indeed!"  sho  mentally  uttered. 
"  Well  do  I  recollect  his  noble  countenance.  But  how 
is  it  that  both  his  miniature  and  pocket-book  are  in 
this  man's  possession  ?  How  doubly  strange  that  I 
should  find  them  here  !" 

'  She  had  approached  tho  open  window,  as  if  to  exa- 
raiue  tho  enamelling  on  the  fan,  but  in  reality  to  draw 
her  breath  a  little  more  freely  than  was  possible  in  that 
suffocating  room. 

As  she  stood  there,  a  gentleman  hastily  crossed  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court  towards  Hallet' s  house. 
A  suppressed  exclamation  escaped  her — one  of  mingled 
amazement  and  annoyance. 

"Mr.  Hallet,"  sho  suddenly  said,  "I  think  a  gcntle- 
nnn  ia  <;oaiiag  up-stairs.  I  am  particularly  desirous 
not  to  be  seen  by  anyone,  as  I  am  not  known  to  be  in 
Loudon  now.   Ton  have  another  room,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  There  is  one  there,  madam,"  answered  he,  obse- 
quiously, not  a  little  pleased — thoso  kind  of  mysteries 
always  pay  well. 

Ho  pointed  as  ho  spoke  to.  a  door  behind  her,  close  to 
tho  window. 

"1  will  remain,"  sho  said,  in  a  whisper,  "until  you 
aro  alone.  You  may  add  a  cameo  to  the  fan  1  have 
purchased.    But  recollect,  no  one  enters." 

"  No  one,  madam,  1  assure  you.  There  is  a  bolt ;  you 
cjn  close  the  door  securely." 

5!io  entered,  and  hastily  doing  so,  at  the  same  mo- 
rn Sat  he  i.  l  the  .office-bell  ring.  Sho  had  not  been  de- 
c^ivjd  ;  the  t'catloman  she  beheld  was  coming  Uilaliot. 
Ilerfirst  movement,  after  closing  the  door,  was  to  open 
tae  window,  and  let  in  some  air  t  j  ir.a'„  stilling  chamber ; 


and  then  sho  listened  eagerly  at  tho  door  of  communi- 
cation between  tho  rooms. 

There  is  no  one,  probably,  in  the  world,  whose  life 
ha  i  been  so  calm,  so  freo  from  emotious,  that  ho  cannot 
find  a  recollection  on  his  mind  of  some  one  event  which 
exercised  an  influence  on  his  whole  fate.  A  word — a 
deed  —  which  has  appeared  simple  in  itself,  is  made,  by  a 
guiding  hand,  to  rule  all  our  future  existence. 
-  Tho  coquettish  desire  for  a  yard  of  extra  fine  lace 
wovo  a  net  of  destiny. 

Sho  heard  Hallet  open  the  door  on  tho  landing,  and 
exclaim,  in  a  tono  of  surprise — 

"  'Tis  you,  sir,  is  it  ?" 

"Yes,  yes — 'tis  I,"  answered  the  ncw-comcr,  in  a 
short,  dry  accent,  w  hen  thoy  were  within  the  room.  "  % 
havo  brought  tho  hundred  pounds  which  yon  want,  j 
preferred  bringing  it  myself ;  but  I  do  not  intend  yon 
should  exact  money  from  mo  for  ever.  Let  us  arrange 
the  matter  once  for  all,  since  I  am  somewhat  in  vour 
power,  and  you  risk  neither  fortune  nor  position!  What 
do  you  say  fo  a  thousand  pounds  for  good  and  all  ?" 

'•'  I  should  spend  it,  as  I  have  done  the  rest.  J  prefer 
drawing  upon  you  as  I  want  it." 

"  Nevertheless,  there  must  bo  an  ending  to  it.  Here 
aro  murteen  hundred  pounds,  and  give  mo  tho  " 

"  Ilu.sh !"  interrupted  Hallet;  "  don't  speak  so  loud; 
there  is  some  one  at  hand." 

Ho  led  the  other  towards  tho  open  window,  and, 
leaning  on  a  balustrade  outside,  they  conversed,  a3  they 
imagined,  unheard  and  securely. '  Jjong  arid  earnestly 
they  spoke  together  ;  but  the  very  prjecaution  they  had 
taken  betrayed  them.  The  lady  |iad  distinctly  over- 
heard their  first  words ;  and  when  lihey  retired  to  the 
window,  she  lost  the  voices  completely-  In  vain  she 
applied  her  ear  to  the  key-holo — not 'a  sound  reached 
her. 

Bale  and  trembling,  she  approached  the  window;  it 
was  open,  as  our  re  nders  are  aware.  There  a  confused 
murmur  of  voices  struck  upon  her  ear — she  listened ; 
much  of  their  conversation  had  been  lost,  but  by  de- 
grees sho  caught  half  sentences,  which  she  completed 
m  her  mind,  and  then  knotfed  the  thread  of  their  con- 
versation, so  that  nothing  remained  a  secret  from  her. 

The  hell  on  tho  oflicc-door  told  her  at  length  that 
Hallet  was  alone ;  but  she  remained  in  the  room  until 
sho  perceived  the  last  visitor  leave  the  house,  and  hurry 
down  the  court  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tho  entrance 
near  which  her  carriage  stood. 

Withdrawing  her  head  from  the  window,  she,  by  a 
great  effort  of  will,  became  to  all  appearance  calm,  as 
she  re-entered  tho  other  room ;  but  first  of  all  she 
lowered  her  veil  over  her  pale  countenance.  It  was 
nearly  four  o'clock,  and  Hallet  could  not,  through  the 
folds  of  lace,  thanks  to  the  coining  dusk,  see  her  pallor 
and  agitation. 

"  Here  is  the  cameo,  madam,  which  you  admired," 
he  said,  presenting  it  to  her ;  do  you  purpose  having 
that  medallion  also  ?  ' 

"  Yes  ;  how  much  do  I  owo  you  ?" 

"  Twenty  guineas  ;  and  I  assure  you  the  articles  are 
cheap  at  that  price." 

The  lady  paid  the  money  from  a  roll  of  n.tcs. 

"  Will  you  permit  me,  madam,"  said  Hallet,  bowing 
to  the  ground,    to  give  you  some  cards  of  my  address  Y" 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  I  thank  you.    I  shall  not  forget 

A  slight  intonation  marked  tho  last  words. 

"  I  hope  you  will  favour  mo  with  another  visit, 
mad  1  4w  n°t  meet  any  one  you  might  wish  to  avoid ; 
but  I  am  most  discreet." 

An  indignant  movement  interrupted  his  volubility,  as 
she  haughtily  quitted  the  place. 

Surely  it  cannot  bo  a  familiarly  insolent  insinuation, 
however  annoying,  which  has  produced  the  burst  el 
anguish  gushing  from  the  lady's  eyes,  and  shaking  her 
whole  frame,  as  she  leans  back  in  the  carriage  in  which 
sho  is  now  seated,  rolling  away  to  her  opulent  home  ? 

No ;  it  is  more  than  any  selfish  suffering  to  her  pride ; 
it  is  a  heart's  bitterest,  agonised  delusion  unveiled — a 
black  spot  in  tho  sun  she  had  worshipped  as  all  bright- 
ness. 

When  she  arrived  at  home,  it  was  rcarcely  an  excuse 
of  illness  which  made  her  retire  to  her  room,  for  her 
frame  felt  as  crushed  and  overwhelmed  as  her  spirits, 
as  she  tossed  on  her  uneasy  couch. 


CHAPTEPw  II. 

TITE  YOUNG  STUAXGEE. 

"Petticoat  influence"  is  a  great  reproach, 
Which  even  thoso  who  obej-  wnnkl  fain  1)0  thought 
To  ily  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach. 

A  MAGN'iricEXT  woman,  as  the  phrase  goes — one  who 
seemed  formed  to  command,  not  entreat  affection  by 
gentleness  and  amiability  —  reclined  on  a  luxurious 
couch,  in  a  drawing-room  of  which  voluptuous  Comfort 
had  been  tho  upholsterer,  so  completely  had  the  mi- 
nutest thing  to  that  effect  beau  considered  in  its 
arrangement.  Then,  talk  of  rcse-lcaves ! — why,  they 
would  havo  been  harsh  to  the  tread,  compared  with 
those  velvet-pile  carpels,  on  which  tho  clustering 
flowers,  beneath  tho  spfc  varmth  of  lamps  half-veiled, 
reminded  you  in  sensibly  of  a  rich  parterre,  beautifully 
yet  dimly  seen  by  the  dawning  lighfc  of  daybreak. 
There  was  just  sufficient  light  to  make  you  desire 


more — a  trifle  more — to  bring  out  the  gorgeous  beauty 
of  the  half-reposing  figure  on  tho  sofa. 

The  true  secret  of  success  is  to  avoid  satiety,  whether 
in  books,  scenes,  or  dress  :  veil  half,  and  the  heart  will 
ivish  for  more.  You  felt  that  thoso  shaded  lamps  wcro 
not  to  conceal  defects,  but  to  snare  you  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  beauty  such  as  few  possess. 

"And  you  say,"  uttered  the  lady,  in  tones  of  the 
softest  harmony,  "you  say" — and  the  eyelids  languidly 
rose  as  she  spoke,  permitting  the  deep,  rich  glance  to 
tlx  upon  the  person  whom  sho  addressed — "  that  you 
know  no  person  in  town  ?" 

Not  a  human  being,  Mrs.  Darcey,  save  one." 

"  A  lady And  the  beautiful  eyebrows  said  moro 
than  the  words. 

Oh,  no ;  a  friend  of  my  boyhood,  who  left  Cumberland 
some  time  since,  and  holds  a  government  situation ;  but 
I  have  not  seen  him  yet." 

"  And  that  is  your  sole  hope  in  coming  to  London,  to 
obtain  employment  ?" 

"  I  have  no  other."  was  tho  sad  reply. 

"Come,  come;  yon  must  not  speak  in  so  despairing  a 
tone,"  Mrs.  Darcey  said,  with  a  beaming  smile  which 
would  Lave  made  anyone,  however  desponding,  hope. 

We  must  see  what  a  woman  can  do.  "You  promised 
to  tell  me  all  your  history";  aS3'et  I  havo  only  had  small 
instalments  of  it,  as  we  jolted  up  in  the  railway.  1  am 
deeply  interested.  Conceal  nothing ;  confide  truly  in 
me  ;  believe  me,  I  am  your  friend." 

"  How  can  I  ever  sufficiently  prove  my  gratitude  ?" 
was  the  trembling  rejoinder.  "  I  know  not  why  ono 
liko  you,  Mrs.  Darcey,  should  take  any  interest  in  a 
nobody  hike  myself." 

"  Women  are  more  generous,  more  pitying,  than  the 
world  gives  them  credit  for,"  she  said  gaily.  "  Now,  I 
will  engage  to  say,  that  more  than  half  my  very  dear 
friends  in  town,  think  mo  at  this  moment  in  some  gay 
scene,  seeking  adulation  and  fools  to  award  it,  instead 
of  quietly  sitting  at  home  to  try  and  return  an  act  of 
kindness  to  a  young  stranger  without  friends." 

The  "  young  stranger"  bent  forward,  and  ventured  to 
touch  the  lovely  jewelled  hand  simply  and  kindly  held 
towards  him. 

"  Now  tell  mo  your  history,"  said  the  most  bewitch- 
ing1 tones  of  entreaty  in  the  world. 

While  the  young  man  is  complying  with  this  gently- 
worded  command,  as  we  do  not  purpose  relating  it 
here,  we  will  just  step  back  a  few  days,  and  explain 
how  he  and  the  fairest  of  town  beauties,  Mr3.  Darcey, 
thus  sat  side  by  side. 

This  lady  had  been  visiting  some  friends  who  resided 
near  the  Cumberland  Lakes,  and  a  week  before  we 
have  seen  her  lounging  on  her  sofa  in  a  position  to 
show  off  her  queenly  figure  to  tho  best  advantage,  sho 
had  quitted  her  friend's  house,  accompanied  by  her  own 
maid. 

In  the  carriage  in  which  she  sat  rolled  -up  in  her 
Siberian  sables,  there  was  only  one  other  traveller,  a 
young  man  of  thoughtful  brow,  who  seemed  disin- 
clined to  communicate  with  anything  but  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Darce3'  was  one  of  those  beings  divested  of  that 
necessary  consequence  ef  mind,  which  in  any  way 
might  be  prejudicial  to  her  beauty  —  thought;  she 
better  liked  tatting  and  laughing,  even  about  or  at 
nothing,  than  musing,  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  a  lady  can  force  a  gentleman  to  talk,  whero  a 
gentleman  could  in  nowise  so  compel  a  lady. 

By  one  of  woman's  subtle  schemes,  Mrs.  Darcoy,  who 
loured  to  discover  whether  her  handsome  companion 
could  talk  as  well  as  think,  proposed  a  question  which, 
in  politeness,  the  young  man  was  forced  to  answer. 
Once  that  horrible  barrier,  tho  ice  hi  conversation,  ia 
broken,  things  progress  rapidly  towards  a  better  ac- 
quaintance. A  smile  dawned  over  his  melancholy  face, 
and  Mrs.  Darcey  was  beaming  ;  sho  had  hatched  a 
charming  companion  by  her  genial  spirits. 

Admirably  they  progressed.  He  discovered  that  she 
was  a  fair  creature  married  to  one  much  olderthan  her- 
self, and  now  returning  with  her  maid  to  town,  to  bo 
scolded  for  too  lengthy  an  absence.  And  slie  found  out, 
that  Mr.  Henry  Lever  was  freo  as  air,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  homo  tics ;  coming  to  the  emporium  of  wealth, 
London,  to  make  his  fortune  (for  his  mother's  sake), 
and  without  a  friend  to  push  him  towards  the  mine  of 
much-eovcted  gold. 

Poor  young  m;in!  So  poor,  60  young,  and  so  hand- 
some! We  fear  the  last  was  tho  best  reason  for  offer- 
ing him  her  interest  towards  that  consummation. 

At  length  the  train  arrived  in  town.  Mr  ".  Darcey  sat 
quietly  awaiting  the  appearance  of  her  maid  from  the 
second-class  compartment,  but  none  appeared. 

Mr.  Lever  volunteered' his  services  to  seek  "  a  young 
woman  in  a  brown  bonnet,"  among  dozens  who  might 
have  espoused  that  colour.  But  he  searched  in  vain. 
Phoebe  Slater  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  eventually 
it  appeared  that  the  girl  had  been  seen  entering  a  re- 
IVeshmeut-rocm  on  the  line,  and  no  ono  had  noticed  her 
egress.  The  natural  deduction  was,  that  Phoebe  Slater 
had  mi-  -e  l  the  train  in  too  close  an  iutimaoy  with  pies 
and  tarts,  and  the  train  had  left  her  to  prosecute  her 
researches  into  the  mysteries  of  refreshment-room 
pastry. 

Mrs.  Dnrcey  was  dreadfully  embarrassed,  and  Ileury 
Lever,  who  had,  in  the  mediocre  state  of  his  finances, 
by  mistake  taken  a  not-to-be-changed  first-class  ticket, 
how  blessed  the  I033  of  the  money,  since  it  procured 
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jam  theooportunitj  of  succouring  and  protecting  the 
lovely  Mr^-Dueey. 

By  one  of  those  accidents  of  life  which  accumulate 
misfortunes  up;n  us,  her  carriage,  like  her  maid,  was 

Mrs.  D.-.reey  reached  home,  laughing  at  her  mishaps, 
in  a  J.;.  I  cab,  under  the  care  of  Henry  Lever,  and 
nutieatly  sabsBttal  to  an  hour's  lecture  from  her  gouty 
nnaband  on  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct.  Even 
white  he  spoke,  she  was  thinking  to  whom  s!ie  should 
apply  f>r  a  situation  for  her  new  rriend,  Henry  Lever. 
It  is  always  a  dangerous  tl-ing  for  a  \_oung  and  hand- 
u  to  become  the  protectress  of  one  of  the 
r,  gifted  likewise  by  partial  Dame  Nature; 
■specially  for  out-  li::c  jlrs.  Darcey,  who  was 
to  a  man  whose  disposition  was  in  unison 

ler  all,  only  a  cavaliere  servants  whom  she 
caching  to  herseif,  and  he  appeared  to  have 
for  that  purpose,  quite  as  naturally  as 
met,  senr  over  in  Le  FoUet's  fashions 
3  had  been  so  very  kind,"  she  said  to 
herself, "  that  prid  j  alone  obliged  her  to  make  him  a 
re'.urq,"  But  there  are  things  we  may,  from  mere 
generosity,  pay  for  too  dearly.  It  is  a  mercy  sometimes 
to  bo  born  simple-minded.  Poor,  innocent  Henry 
Lerer  had  no  more  n  ytion  that  Mrs.  Darcey  could  ever 
thini  otherwise  of  him  than  as  a  mere  acquaintance, 
th  ja  he  had  of  falling  upon  his  knees  hnnself,  to  beseech 
her  to  forsake  ail  fur  his  sake ;  neither  do  we  assert  that 
any  wron  j  feeling  guided  the  lady's  actions. 

Almost  every  evening  they  met ;  either  the  lady 
tacricel  herself  to  receive  him  at  home,  as  he  thought, 
or  e»;e  before  goiug  to  some  soiree,  che  admitted  him 
for  an  hoar,  decked  in  all  the  magniacence  of  her 
V  --eatr,  doubly  enhanced  by  evening  costume. 

Mrs.  Dar-ey  bad  always  something  to  tell  him  of 
«t'-p«  ;>.e  had  taken  for  his  welfare,  or  those  she  pur- 
t-  ;  .  i  T~'-ing  to  consul:  him  ab  iut;  warnings  to  give 
hi  u  of  the  danger?  of  town  for  an  unprotee'ed  mule, 
)f  a  kind  and  judi  ious  friend  to  guide 
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have  been  made  of  cast-iron, 
uat  exposure  to  all  weathers, 
sed  at  being  un; p  rotected,  when 
ffc*rcey  proposed  spreading  her 

to  shield  end  guard  him. 
I  how  perfectly  judicious  the 
i-,  that  the  very  first  evening 

in  whieh  they  did  not  meet, 

to  see  Mrs.  Darcey;  that  lady 
rith  her  to  ft  party,  to  pro"'-nt 
ker,  from  whom  she  hsped  to 
n.  When  he  arrived,  his  fair 
in  so  suddenly  ill  with  a  severe 
itiaractiou  was  a  delicate  little 


in  at  home  and  go  to  bed.  At  such  & 
le-ipair,  a  woman  may  be  a  hUlo  Under— it 
he  prostration  of  her  nerves  ;  in  few  words 
:h,  and  sealed  the  whole  with — ''  ii  pe  all: 

vit  of  date,  but  this  was  a  very  pretty  one, 
nr  thought,  as  he  left  the  afore-spoken  of 
it  laden  with  sorrowful  regrets,  hopes  for 

prayers  for  her  recovery,  which  she  had  to 
lira  with,  to  her  mistress,  whose  reply  was 
innciation  against  the  slowness  of  English 
pared  witk continental  ones,  where  a  "  staid 
nan"  might  have  received  a  profit  and 
n  her  bedroom.  And  she  looked  so  lovely 
pped  !n  folds  of  lace  and  muslin,  and  re- 

lier  eider-down  pillows. 

England  forbude  her,  with  propriety,  to 
rr  Urn-,  and  he,  notliing  suspecting  the 
Darcey  *  heart  between  custom  and  ineli- 
M  gloomily  away,  and,  by  one  of  those  odd 
id  iueompreben  •  to  us,  be  strolled  lo- 
rarire  where  he  kid  hoped  to  spend  a  de- 
ling in  Mr*.  Dirccy's  Society,  and  even 
bat,  be  presented  to  a  certain  banker  who, 
'  hoped,  would  obtain  him  something,  for 
f*s  purse  was  gelling  very  low,  and  from  his 

ist  tan.  >d  into  the  aqnare,  when  ft  gentle- 
s' hurriedly  round  tbo  corner,  ran  against 
rt  Ixick  oft  either  part,  mi  exchimatu  i,  and 
»e  ot  tho  haud,  for  Henry  Lever  had  thus 
met  his  only  friend  iu  London,  William 

see  yon  !^  Where  axe  you  staying  ?  Where 

nag  to  a  ball  in  this  yry  square." 


!C*j/iuil!    Come  with  me,  then.    How  very  fortu- 
(7*o  he  antinrwA  in  our  mai.) 


"WITHOUT  GREEN  PEAS?" 
Some  time  ago  there  lived  in  Edinburgh  a  well-known 
grumbler,  named  Sandy  Black,  whose  often-recurring 
hts  of  spleen  or  indigestion  produced  some  amusing 
scenes  of  senseless  irritability,  which  were  highly 
relished  by  all  except  the  brute's  patient  little  wife. 

One  morning  Sandy  rose,  bent  on  a  quarrel ;  the  bad- 
dies and  eggs  were  excellent,  done  to  a  turn,  and  had 
bceu  ordered  by  himself  the  previous  evening;  the 
breakfast  passed  without  the  lookcd-lbr  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

"  What  will  you  have  for  dinner,  Sandy  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Black. 

"A  chicken,  madam,''  said  tho  husband. 

'•'Boast  or  boiled  ?"  asked  the  wife. 

"Confound  it,  madam!  if  you  had  been  a  good  and 
considerate  wife,  you'd  have  known  before  this  what  I 
liked,"  growled  Sandy,  and,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him,  left  the  house. 

It  was  in  spring,  and  a  friend  who  was  present  heard 
the  little  wife  say — 

"Sandy's  bent  on  a  disturbance  to-day;  I  cannot 
please  him,  do  what  I  may." 

The  dinner-tima  came,  and  Sandy  and  his  friend  sat 
down  to  dinner.  The  fish  was  eaten  in  silence,  and  on 
rai.ing  the  cover  of  the  dish  before  him,  in  a  towering- 
passion,  he  wiled  out — 

"  Boiied  chicken !  I  hate  it,  madam !  A  chicken 
boiled  is  a  chicken  spoiled." 

Immediately  the  cover  was  raised  for  another  chicken, 
roasted  to  a  turn. 

"  Madam,  I  wou't  eat  roast  chicken!"  roared  Sandy. 
"  You  know  how  it  should  have  been  cooked !" 

At  the  instant  a  broiled  chicken,  with  mushrooms, 
was  placed  on  the  table. 

"  Without  green  peas  ! "  roared  the  grumbler. 

"Hsre  they  are,  dear,"  said.  Mrs.  Black. 

"  How  dare  you  spend  my  money  in  that  way  ?"  said  he. 

"They  were  a  present,"  Enid  the  wife,  interrupting 
him. 

Rising  from  his  chair,  and  rushing  from  tho  room, 
amidst  a  roar  of  laughter  from  his  friend,  he  clenched 
his  fist,  and  shouted — 

"Hew  dare  you  to  receive  a  present  without  my 
leave  P" 


LONGINGS. 

Why  is  my  soul  so  weak  to-night, 

Fill'U  with  the  sadncs?  that  is  not  sorrow? — 
The  sun  has  just  set  with  the  golden  fire 

That  brightly  foretells  as  bright  a  morrow. 

I  was  glad  as  I  look'd  on  the  por<reo:is  west, 
Crimson  and  purple  and  yellow  and  gold : 

I  watch  d  the  crlory  spread  into  the  cast — 
I  \fatch'd  till  tho  west  itself  grew  cold. 

But.  as  earth  grows  still  and  the  sky  grows  dim, 
My  poises,  the  stillness  and  darkness  borrow : 

And  what  can  it  be  that  has  brought  my  heart 
This  sinking,  this  sadness  that  is  not  sorrow  ? 

Is  it  the  stars  shining  faint  and  pure? 

Or  tho  darkness  that  spreads  so  slowly  round  ? 
Or  the  wind,  that  but  deepens  tho  calm  of  the  night 

With  iu  fitful  whisper  that  scarce  is  sound? 

Is  it  the  rhymes  I  have  been  singing? 

Or  the  music  that  in  my  ears  has  been  ringing? 

Or  those  old,  old  memories  that  throng 

On  my  soul,  like  echoes  to  the  song? 

Oh,  whence  has  it  come,  and  what  can  it  be. 

That  so  strangely  and  dimly  troubles  me? 

I  yearn  so  much  to-night  to  rest 

My  weak  heart  on  some  lovinc  breast: 

Something  has  stolen  my  man's  heart  away, 

And  (riven  me  a  little  child's  again  j 
And  so  softly  and  strangely  it  droops  and  aches, 

I  know  not  if  it  be  pleasure  or  pain : 
But  1  lonjr  for  some  heart  ns  troubled  and  weak, 

To  sweeten  the  pleasure  or  soothe  the  pain. 

William  1'uliobd. 
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iction  that  is  read 


The  Brewer's  Last  Notu.e  Act.  —  Ono  day,  Mr. 
Alderman  Beaumont,  of  Bradford,  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  II.  Leah,  the  great  brewer,  asking  the  favour  of  a 
call.  On  arriviug  at  tho  brewer's  residence,  tho  great 
friend  of  temperance  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  tii':  brewer  and  his  wife  were  seated.  Mr.  Leah 
said,  "I  understand,  Sir.  Beaumont,  that  your  Tem- 
perance Society  is  in  trouble."  "  Yes,  sir,  the  mortgage 
for  £900  on  our  LIa!l  is  called  in,  and  I  fear  tho  building 
must  be  sold,"  was  tho  reply.  "  The  Temperance  So- 
ciety has  done  a  vast  amount  .if  good,  and  ought  to  be 
supported,"  said  Mr.  Leah  ;  "  I  do  not  know  what  my 
paitneT8  will  gay  to  rue,  but  I  shall  present  tho  Society 
with  the  £  jIJO.  In  a  few  moments  this  sum  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  received  it  with  feelings  that  may 
M  o.'ttcr  imagined  than  described.  At  this  moment 
Mrs.  Leah  broke  I  he  silence  sliehad  hitherto  maintained 
by  saying,  "  My  lin  iMnd  b&l  pleased  me  very  much  by 
what  he  has  done."  When  about  to  depart,  tho  liberal- 
minded  brewer  called  Mr.  Beaumont  back  to  inquire  if 
there  wero  any  arrears  of  interest  due.  On  learning 
that  the  amount  of  £22  10s.  was  due,  Mr.  Leah  drew  a 
new  cheque  for  five  iiijmjred  and  tweni  v-two  pounds 
ten  IHILLIXOS,  which  he  handed  Mr.  Beaumont  in  ex- 
change for  the  other  L  Within  ten  days  of  this  interest- 
ing interview,  Mr.  Leah  wan  stepping  out  of  a  railway 
cui  ri  i-.-e,  bis  1"  it  euiiglii.  the  m.i  p,  and  who  so  seriously 
injured,  that  in  two  days  ho  died! 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  HEW  BOOKS. 

STREET  YVOUSLlir  J-Jf  RUSSIA. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  with  a 
very  small  capital  can  easier  gain,  if  n*t  an  honest,  at 
all  events  a  competent  livelihood,  than  in  Moscow.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  spend  a  few  roubles  in  the  purchase  of 
a  grimy  and  obscure-  saint  on  canvas,  with  a  tin  or 
gilt  glory  round  his  head,  and  a  new  frame ;  to  find 
out  a  doorway,  or  an  arch  near  a  thoroughfare,  where 
he  can  place  this  masterpiece  on  a  table,  and  get  room 
for  himself  on  a  chair,  and  there,  with  a  wooden  basin, 
or  an  old  cap,  or  a  money-box,  sit  patiently  till  his 
customers  come.  They  are  not  long  iu  arriving.  Behold, 
here  is  a  mujik  coming  to  market;  the  picture  catches 
his  eye,  he  likes  it,  he  makes  a  few  inquiries  about  it 
from  the  proprietor,  who  assures  him  that  tho  saint  has 
great  interest  iu  the  very  highest  quarters,  and  has  done 
an  immense  deal  of  good  to  all  his  clients.  The  mujik 
is  satisfied;  off  goes  his  cap,  and  down  bends  his  head, 
while  his  hands  busily  wander;  from  chest  and  brow 
iu  self-benedictiou  ;  his  wild  locks  fly  over  his  face  and 
bob  back  again,  as  with  increasing  fervour  he  utters 
his  prayers  to  the  obfuscated  image  before  him.  W  hen 
he  thinks  lie  .Iras'  made  a  favourable  impression,  he  pints 
a  few  copecks  into  the  saint's  treasury,  and  goes  on  Lis 
way  rejoicing.  "  Surely,"  said  I  to  a  Knssian,  "  these 
poor  people  ought  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  they  say 
so  many  prayers."  "All!  the  gaiuins,"  replied  he; 
"  au  contmire,  they  have  need  of  ail  their  prayer.-,  they 
sin  so  much ;  and  these  saints  listen  so  readily,  they 
are  encouraged  to  commit  all  kinds  of  rogueries." 

STRANGE  CUSTOMS  IN  DltHISH  COLUMBIA. 

Here  is  a  novelty  in  barbarian  manners,  as  pmcli.-.  d 
by  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  : — "  When  a  body  is 
burned,  tho  widow  of  the  deceased,  if  he  has  left  one, 
is  placed  upon  the  pile  with  the  corpse,  and  almost, 
scorched  to  death ;  and  should  she  attempt  to  run  away, 
she  is  pushed  back  into  the  flume  by  the  relatives  of  her 
husband,  and  not  until  her  body  becomes  oue  mass  of 
blisters,  is  she  permitted  to  remove  from  the  burning 
pile.  After  the  body  h.'.s  been  consumed,  she  collects 
the  ashes  and  places  them  in  a  small  basket,  which  sho 
never  fails  to  carry  about  with  her.  At  the. same  time 
sho  becomes  for  three  years  the  slave  or  drudge  of  tho 
relatives  of  her  late  husband,  who  treat  her  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  and  with  every  indignity.  After  the 
three  year6  have  expired,  she  is  summoned  to  a  great 
feast  made  by  all  the  kindred,  and  is  then  set  free  and 
permitted  to  marry  again." 

The  Indian  race  in  Brit  ish  Columbia  is  unquestionably 
dangerous  and  bruta).  The  following  recalls  to  mind 
an  old  custom  iu  Sumatra: — "A  grey-haired  man  is 
seldom  seen,  because  of  the  custom  prevalent  among 
them,  iu  obedience  to  which  tho  relatives,  sous  and 
daughters,  get  rid  of  the  old  man  wheu  he  becomes  too 
feeble  to  support  himself.  At  this  stage  he  is  usually 
strangled  wit li  a  halter  made  of  twisted  bark,  or  sud- 
denly despatched  by  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk." 

eugene  aram's  cave. 

Bulwer  has  woven  such  a.  spell  of  enchantment  arouud 
tho  history  of  tho  celebrated  criminal,  who,  under  his 
hands,  has  become  the  most  fascinating  murderer  in  tho 
whole  history  of  crime  in  this  country,  that  I  could  not 
help  devoting  a  day  to  tho  environs  of  the  lit.ie  town  of 
Knaresboro',  in  and  around  which  tho  most  eventful 
portion  of  Aram's  life  was  passed.  A  famous  dropping- 
well,  whose  waters  possess  the  power  of  rapidly  petrify- 
ing every  object  exposed  to  them,  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  things  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are, 
also,  ono  or  two  curious  rock-cut  cells,  high  up  on  pre- 
cipitous slopes,  which  were  inhabited  years  ago  by  jh Otis 
recluses,  who  had  withdrawn  from  tho  vanities  of  tho 
world.  Some  wero  highly  esteemed  here  in  their  lives, 
and  hero  their  bones  reposed.  And  tho  fact  of  their 
remaining  Undiscovered,  sometimes  for  many  years',  was 
ingeniously  used  by  Aram,  in  liis  defence,  to  account 
for  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  bis  victim  in  the 
neighbouring  caVo  of  St.  Robert,  This  latter  is  one  of 
the  few  places  connected  with  Aram's  history  that  can 
be  pointed  out  with  certainty.  It  lie ;  about  two  miles 
below  the  castlo  before  mentioned.  It  is,  even  now,  a 
place  that  a  careless  pedestrian  might  easily  pats  with- 
out remarking,  notwithstanding  its  entrance  is  worn 
by  many  curious  feet.  Tho  entrance  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  cavern,  like  caverns  in  general,  exceedingly 
dark.  Tho  river  flows  by  more  rapidly  here  than  above; 
the  grass  grows  long  and  wild,  and  there  is  a  gloomy 
air  about  it  that  would  mako  it  an  unpleasant  place  for/ 
a  night  rendezvous,  even  without  the  horrid  associations 
connected  with  it.  Tho  exact  place  where  Clark's  bones 
wero  discovered  is  pointed  out,  and  probably  correctly, 
as  tbo  place  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  much  choice. 
Hero  they  lay  buried  for  years,  while,  accordiug  to 
Bulwer,  this  most  refined  of  murderers  was  building-  up 
a  high  name  as  a  scholar,  and  a  stainless  reputation  as 
a  man.  A  field  not  far  off  is  pointed  out  as  tho  placo 
where  was  found  the  bones  which  led  to  tho  detection 
of  Aram.  Though  but  few  placea  can  now  be  indicate  ii 
with  certainty  in  connection  with  this  tragic  story,  a 
vngna  outline  of  tho  charactur  of  tho  man  beforo  the 
discovery  of  bis  crimo  is  preserved  in  the  nejjfh'ucmr* 

hood. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Lunatics. — The  number  of  lunatics  in  asylums  in  England, 
for  last  year,  was  21,815. 

The  memorial  to  Samuel  Crompton,  inventor  of  tho  spin- 
ning-mule, which  is  to  be  placed  in  Nelson-square,  lioltou, 
will  be  inaugurated  on  the  10th  of  September. 

A  hundkeo-and-fikty  miserable  creatures,  or  more,  lio  un- 
sheltered every  night  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  other  parks 
also  havo  their  homeless  wretches.  Is  this  fact  worth  atten- 
tion? 

Rifle-Balls  dy  Millions.— The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  contracted  for  live  thousand  tons  of  pig  lead.  Thus 
vast  quantity  of  metal  is  to  ho  turned  into  Minie  rifle-bullets. 
It  will  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  balls. 

The  carriages  of  the  mail  train  between  London  and  Dover 
were  a  short  time  sineo,  by  way  of  experiment,  lighted  by 
gas ;  the  break-van  being  tho  receptacle  of  a  small  gas- 
holder, having  tubes  In  connection  therewith  running  from 
carriage  to  carriage. 

Royal  Sympathy. — The  Queen  has  given  another  proof  of 
her  deep  concern  and  hearty  sympathy  in  the  distress  of  any 
portion  of  her  subjects.  Without  any  solicitation,  but  from 
the  spontaneous  promptings  of  her  generous  heart,  she  has 
sent  the  munificent  sum  of  £2,000  as  a  donation  to  the  Cotton 
Districts  ltolicf  Fund. 

Help  for  Lancashire. — An  admirable  suggestionhas  been 
thrown  out.  It  is,  that  a  box  shall  be  put  up  in  tho  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  inscribed  "Help  for  Lancashire."  Sup- 
posing every  person  who  visits  the  International  Exhibition 
were  to  give  one  penny  towards  tho  relief  of  those  poor 
peoplo,  an  ample  fund  might  be  realised. 

Bun  if  or  a  UirroroTAMUs. — A  few  days  back,  tho  female 
hippopotamus  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Amsterdam  was 
accouched  of  a  chopping  young  hippopotamus.  The  infu- 
riated conduct  of  the  mule  parent  unfortunately  rendered  the 
removal  of  the  interesting  infant  from  its  mother  necessary, 
and  though  ovory  effort  was  mado  to  bring  it  up  'JV  hand,  it 
died  shortly  after  the  separation. 

Testimonial  to  tqu  Ubv.  J.  M,  Bellew.— On  leaving  the 
ministry  of  St.  Mark's,  Hamilton-terrace,  where  he  has  been 
officiating  for  five  years,  the  Itev.  J.  M.  Bellew  was  presented 
by  his  parishioners  with  a  very  numerously-signed  testimo- 
nial of  respect,  and  with  a  purse  containing  280  sovereigns. 
Lady  Holland  has  allotted  a  plot  of  ground  in  Holland- park, 
on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  church  for  Mr.  Bellew. 

Ingenious.— A  convict  at  Toulon,  says  QaUgnani,  lately 
addressed  a  lotter  to  the  executioner  of  that  place,  requesting 
a  loan  of  thirty  francs,  which  he  engaged  to  repay  by  mur- 
dering a  warder,  thus  affording  the  executioner  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  paid  more  than  that  sum  by  exercising  his 
calling  on  him,  the  borrower.  This  singular  missive  did  not 
reach  its  destination,  being  stopped  at  the  prison  post-office ; 
buj  note  was  taken  of  the  petitioner,  who  will  be  sent  to 
Cayenne  by  the  next  convict  vessel. 

Infant  Murder. — The  late  Mr.  Wakley,  after  long  experi- 
ence as  coroner  for  Middlesex,  was  of  opinion  that  not  less 
t  han  three  hundred  deaths  wero  annually  compassed  by  in- 
fanticide in  the  metropolis  alone.  This  is  appalling  testimony 
from  such  an  authority;  and  its  terrible  effect  is  not  dimi- 
nished by  adding,  that  the  evidence  of  country  coroners,  and 
thoso  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  moral  condition  of 
the  provinces,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  odious  form 
of  murder  is  scarcely  less  rife  in  manufacturing  towns  and 
rural  districts  than  in  the  capital. 

Nolle  Act  ok  Generosity. — For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  well-conducted  baker's  and  confectioner's  shop  in  St. 
Martin's-lane,  kept  by  Mr.  Alexander  Robb,  who  has  given 
out  of  his  savings — and  we  aro  glad  to  say  he  is  the  sole 
architect  of  his  worldly  success — £1,000  to  that  most  deserv- 
ing institution,  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  "for,"  to  nse  his 
own  grapliic,  yet  withal  6imple  words,  "  the  maintenance  of 
a  bed,  bearing  my  name,  for  tho  constant  reception  during 
their  cure  of  a  succession  of  sick  and  disabled  poor  persons 
who  may  be  considered  proper  objects  of  relief  as  patients." 
This  is  a  noble  act,  and  testifies  that  many  of  our  trading 
classes  have  large  hoarts,  and  the  will  to  give  liberally  out  of 
the  pelf  with  which  a  kind  and  watchful  Providence  has 
dowered  them. 

Tub  State  of  America. — The  intelligence  from  America 
affords  no  hope  of  an  early  settlement  of  their  differences  on 
that  side  of  tho  Atlantic,  each  party  showing  itself  deter- 
mined to  fight  to  the  last  for  the  objects  for  which  it  entered 
into  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sufferings  of  the  South 
are  very  severe,  bat  their  determination  not  to  re-enter  the 
Union  is  unabated;  while  the  North,  although  by  no  moans 
free  from  evil,  has  not  yet  felt  it  in  its  full  intensity ;  for  upon 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  and  the  creation  of  loans,  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  the  Government  has  been  met,  the  tax- 
gatherer's  claims  not  being  yet  put  forward.  There  are, 
however,  other  evils  from  which  the  North  is  already  suffer- 
ing, in  the  premiums  to  which  gold,  and  more  especially 
silver,  havo  advanced,  tho  former  being  at  17,  and  the  latter 
at  11  per  cent. ;  this  heavy  premium  on  silver  deprives  the 
country  of  small  chauge,  and,  with  it,  all  those  facilities  for 
conducting  the  more  ordinary  transactions  of  every  -  day 
life. 

ToucniNa  Instance  of  Simple  Faitii. — In  one  of  the  nar- 
row streets  near  the  Marehe-St.  Honors,  Paris,  resides  a  poor 
working  family  who  have  been  lately  labouring  under  great 
distress.  Among  the  children  was  a  little  intelligent  girl,  who 
every  day  attended  the  charity-school,  but  who  has  lately 
been  obliged  to  stop  at  home  to  attend  as  best  she  could  to 
her  little  brothers.  She  had  been  taught  in  school  that  those 
in  distress  ought  to  address  themselves  to  God,  and  tho  idea 
entered  her  mind  that  if  she  sent  a  letter  to  God,  relief  would 
f.-llow.  She  therefore  got  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  the 
letter,  asking  for  health  for  her  parents  and  bread  for  herself 
and  her  brothers.  Thinking  that  the  poor-box  which  she 
had  seen  in  the  church  of  Saint-Roch  was  tho  letter-box  of 
God,  6he  took  an  opportunity  of  stealing  quietly  out  of  the 
room  and  running  oil'  to  the  chin  ch.  While  looking  round 
to  see  no  one  was  near,  an  elderly  lady  noticed  her  move- 
ments, and,  thinking  sho  was  at  some  mischief,  stopped  her, 
and  inquired  what  she  was  doing.  After  somo  hesitation, 
tho  child  confessed  the  object  of  her  visit  to  tho  church,  and 
showed  tho  letter.  The  lady  took  it,  and  promised  the  child 
that  she  would  take  care  that  it  should  reach  its  destination, 
asking  at  the  same  time  to  what  address  the  answer  must  bo 
tent,  which  tho  child  gave,  and  returned  homo  with  a  light 
heart.  On  tho  following  morning,  on  opening  the  door  of 
tho  room,  sho  found  a  large  basket  filled  with  different  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel,  sugar,  money,  &c,  the  whole  packed 
up  with  a  direction-card,  on  which  was  written,  "Answer  of 
the  good  God."  Some  hours  after,  a  medica1.  man  also  cume 
to  give  advice, 


THE  JESTER 

"  Many  a  married  soldier,"  says  Prentice,  "  goes  through 
a  campaign  without  a  scratch,  and  that's  more  than  he  might 
do  at  home." 

One  of  our  subscribers  in  the  country,  who  has  read  about 
sailors  "heaving  up"  anchors,  wants  to  know  if  it  is  sea- 
sickness that  makes  'em  do  it. 

Inquisitive  Questions  by  a  Landsman.— Is  sailors'  grog 
kept  in  the  port-holes?  When  a  ship  answers  her  helm, 
what  does  sho  say?  And,  docs  a  ship's  captaiu  drivo  his 
lady  round  tho  deck  in  his  gig? 

An  Irishman  being  asked  on  a  late  trial  for  a  certiflcato  of 
marriage,  bared  his  head  and  exhibited  a  largo  scar,  which 
looked  as  though  it  might  have  been  made  with  a  fire-shovel. 
The  evidence  was  satisfactory. 

" Therf.  are  people,"  says  Mrs.  Partington,  "who  can 
bathe  with  impurity  in  water  as  cold  as  Greenland's  iey 
monntains,  or  India's  coral  strands;  but,  as  for  me,  I  prefor 
to  bathe  in  water  that's  a  leetle  torpid." 

Think  of  This. — A  friend  of  ours  said  ho  would  always 
have  remained  single,  but  ho  couldn't  afford  it.  What  it 
cost  him  for  "  gals  and  ice-cream,"  was  more  than  he  now 
pays  to  bring  up  a  wife  and  eight  children.  Bachelors  should 
think  of  this. 

A  very  diminutive  specimen  of  a  man  lately  solicited  the 
hand  of  a  fine  buxom  girl.  "Oh,  no,"  said  the  fair  but  in- 
sulting lady ;  "  I  cannot  think  of  ft  for  a  moment.  The  fact 
is,  John,  you  are  a  little  too  big  for  a  cradle,  and  a  little  too 
small  to  go  to  chureh  with." 

A  True  Prophet. — An  Hibernian,  convicted  of  a  burglary, 
on  being  asked  his  age,  as  usual,  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
replied.  "  Ho  believed  he  was  pretty  well  as  old  as  ever  he'd 
be;"  and  declined  giving  any  other  answer.  He  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  following  Wednesday. 

ENGLisn  at  Last! — A  Yorksliiroman  having  occasion  to 
visit  Franco,  wa3  dumbfounded  to  find,  on  reaching  Calais, 
that  men,  women,  and  children  all  spoke  French.  In  the 
height  of  the  perplexity  which  this  occasioned,  he  retreated 
to  bed,  and  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  tho  cock  crow- 
ing; whereupon  he  burst  into  a  wild  exclamation  of  asto- 
nishment and  delight,  and  exclaimed,  "  Thank  goodness, 
theie's  English  at  last !" 

 ►  

HOME  HINTS 

Discharges  from  the  Eab. — A  little  astringent  injection 
— three  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  one  ounce  of  rose-water 
— should  be  used,  warm,  night  and  morning.  One  small 
syringeful  will  suffice,  the  ear  being  first  washed  with  warm 
water  and  freed  feom  discharge ;  and  after  the  injection,  it 
should  be  well  dried  out.  A  very  small  blister  may  be  applied 
once  a  week  behind  the  ear,  a  gentle  aperient  or  alterative 
powder  should  be  given  every  night  or  each  alternate  night, 
and  most  especially  the  interior  of  the  ear  should  bo  protected 
from  the  cold  air,  by  a  small,  loose  portion  of  sheep's  wool, 
applied  each  morning  and  removed  at  bed-time. 

Browning  for  Gun-Barrels. — A  Volunteer  sends  us  the 
following  : — "Mix  1  oz.  each  of  aquafortis  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre;  4ozs.  of  powdered  blue  vitriol;  2ozs.  of  raurinted 
tincture  of  iron;  and  water  1J  pints;  agitate  until  dis- 
solved. Use :  Rub  this  on  the  barrel,  previously  well  polished, 
and  afterwards  cleaned  off  with  whiting  to  remove  the  oil. 
Let  it  remain  till  the  next  day,  then  rub  off  with  a  stiff  brush. 
Tho  liquid  may  be  again  applied,  until  a  proper  colour  is  pro- 
duced. When  this  is  tho  ease,  wash  in  pearlash  water,  and 
afterwards  in  clean  water,  and  then  polish  either  with  the 
burnisher  or  with  beeswax;  or  apply  a  coat  of  shellac  var- 
nish. This  is  the  only  mixture  that  is  fit  to  apply  to  any 
gun." 

Don't  Forget  Your  Girls  ! — A  great  traveller  observes  i — 
"  When  I  lived  among  the  Choctaw  Indians,  I  held  a  con- 
sultation with  one  of  their  chiefs,  respecting  the  successive 
stages  of  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life ;  and, 
among  other  things,  he  informed  me  that  at  their  start  they 
made  a  great  mistake — they  only  sent  boys  to  school.  These 
boys  camo  home  intelligent  men,  but  they  married  unedu- 
cated and  uncivilised  wives ;  and  the  uniform  result  was, 
the  children  were  all  like  their  mothers  I  The  father  soon  lost 
all  his  interest,  both  in  wife  and  children.  '  And  now,'  said 
he,  'if  we  would  educate  but  one  class  of  our  children, 
we  would  choose  the^iWs,-  for  when  they  become  mothers, 
they  educate  their  sons.'  This  is  the  point,  and  it  is  true. 
Parents !  give  your  daughters,  as  well  as  your  tons,  the  best 
education  in  your  power." 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

A  new  fibre-plant,  called  silkweed,  or  asclepias,  which,  it 
is  thought,  might  be  a  substitute  for  the  cotton-plant,  has 
been  introduced  into  Canada  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Chinese  the  Telegraphic  Language. — It  is  said  that  of 
all  known  languages  the  Chinese  is  the  one  of  which  tele- 
graphic transmission  is  the  easiest.  By  the  aid  of  1,650  cha- 
racters or  signals,  easily  assembled  on  a  table  of  less  than  a 
foot  square,  the  whole  Chinese  language  may  be  written  and 
transmitted. 

Why  the  Sun  and  Moon  Arpr.AR  Large  near  the  Earth. — 
In  a  lettor  addressed  by  Mr.  Richard  T.  Lewis  to  Professor 
Tyndall,  is  given  the  first  rational  explanation  that  we  have 
seen  of  the  cause  of  tho  greater  appar  ent  size  of  the  sun  and 
moon  when  near  the  horizon  than  when  in  the  zenith.  A 
simple  experiment  will  make  the  matter  clear.  Let  tho  reader 
slightly  extend  the  fir  st  and  second  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
at,  say,  a  distance  of  two  feet,  and  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  hno  of  vision  ;  then  let  him  hold  the  forefinger 
of  his  right  hand  at  such  a  distance  beyond  the  left  hand 
(and  in  a  line  with  that  and  the  vision),' that  on  closing  the 
loft  eye,  the  forefinger  of  tho  left  hand  may  cover  the  finger 
beyond,  and  so  also  that,  on  closing  the  right  eye,  the  second 
finger  of  tho  left  hand  may  cover  the  finger  beyond.  This 
done,  let  the  apparent  size  of  the  two  extended  fingers  be 
noticed  while  both  eyes  are  looking  at  the  furthest  finger. 
Then  bring  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  between  tho  sight 
and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  (which  latter  remains  sta- 
tionary), at  such  a  distance  that  on  alternately  closing  either 
eye,  the  right  forefinger  may  cover  alternately  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Now  let  the  sight  (of  both 
eyes  open)  be  directed  to  tho  nearest  forefinger.  The  two 
extended  fingers  wdl  now  appear  much  smaller  than  before, 
although  still  at  tho  samo  distance,  and  consequently  giving 
an  image  of  the  bamo  size  upon  the  retina.  The  illusion  is 
purely  mental  (says  Mr.  Lewis),  and  originates  in  the  habit 
of  tho  eye  to  focus  itself  V)  certain  distances. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence.— The  etymology  of  theso 

very  necessary  articles  of  exchange  may  be  thus  stated  :  

"Pound"  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pund  or  poitd 
which  was  generally  a  weight ;  it  was  then  applied  to  a  spe- 
cific weight,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts  • 
to  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  money  amounting  to  such  a 
weight ;  and  to  a  coin  equalling  such  a  number  of  pieces  in 
value  "Shilling"  is  of  doubtful  etymology;  but  derived 
probably  from  seining,  tho  appellation  for  a  piece  of  money 
amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  predecessors.  "Penny"  is  also 
of  doubtful  origin ;  but  tho  name,  as  applied  to  a  coin,  is  of 
great  antiquity. 

Meerschaum.— Meerschaum,  or  sea-foam,  consists  of  a  hy- 
drato  of  magnesia,  with  silox,  carbonio  acid,  and  water.  It 
is  dug  from  tho  earth  in  several  places  in  Turkey,  where  it 
is  used  as  soap.  The  tobacco-pipes  are  mado  in  Turkey  by  a 
process  analogous  to  that  for  making  pottery-ware,  and  im- 
ported into  Germany,  where  they  are  prepared  for  sale  By 
soaking  them  first  in  wax,  then  in  tallow,  and  finally  polish- 
ing them  with  shave-grass  or  crape.  The  lattor  is  used  to 
remove  scratches  or  imperfections  from  those  injured  in 
packing.  Artificial  meerschaum  is  mado  with  fine  plaster-of- 
Paris  baked  for  a  few  hours,  and  thrown,  while  warm,  into 
melted  wax  or  linseed  oil. 

Pearls  from  English  Oysters.— It  may  be  news  to  some- 
persons  to  be  told  that  England  was  once  celebrated  for  its 
pearls.  Whether  the  report  had  any  foundation  iu  the  value; 
of  tho  pearls  proGured  in  this  island  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  one  of  the  visions  of  conquest  that  tempted  Julius  Cajsar- 
to  land  with  his  soldiers  on  the  shores  of  Albion  was  the  re- 
putation of  its  pearls.  We  are  also  told  that,  after  ho  had; 
conquered  England,  he  presented,  as  an  offering  toVenua 
Genetrix,  a  buckler  covered  with  pearls,  which  was  hung  up 
in  her  temple.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  disparagingly  of 
British  pearls.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, one  of  tho  common  bivalves  of  our  fresh-water  river:? 
has  been  fished  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  poarls.  Tlu> 
species  is  tho  Unio  margaritifera  of  naturalists.  It  is  found 
at  tho  present  day  in  many  of  our  rivers,  and  on  the  Conway 
and  the  Tay  the  poor  people  still  collect  its  shells  for  tho  p«i» 
pose  of  procuring  its  pearls.  Those  pearls  are  small  and  dark, 
and  are  what  are  called  "seed-pearls,"  and  fetch  only  a  very 
low  price  in  the  market.  They  are  used  for  placing  at  the 
back  or  other  concealed  parts  of  pearl  ornaments.  I  was  told 
the  other  day  by  a  gentleman,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining at  least  one  pearl  in  fifty  of  these  shells  which  ho 
broke  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  The  common  edible  inuseol 
occasionally  yields  a  pearl ;  and  every  fishmonger  who  sella 
opened  oysters  has  a  few  of  these  precious  objects  to  display- 
as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  opening  oysters. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

We  have  all  of  us  sufficient  fortitude  to  boar  the  misfoi^ 
tunes  of  others. 
He  who  gives  himself  airs  of  importance,  exhibits  the  cie- 

dentials  of  impotence. 

The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yester- 
day, and  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day. 

If  thou  desirest  ease,  in  the  first  place  take  care  of  the  easo 
of  thy  mind;  for  that  wdl  make  all  other  sufferings  easy. 

Let  a  youth  who  stands  at  the  bar  with  a  glass  of  liquor  to. 
his  hand,  consider  which  he  had  better  throw  away— tho 
liquor  or  himself. 

As  there  aro  certain  men  who  become  public  disturbers  in 
the  name  of  peace,  so  are  there  teetotallers  who  make  more 
noiso  upon  water  than  other  men  upon  wine. 

Physicians  must  discover  tho  weaknesses  of  the  human 
mind,  and  even  condescend  to  humour  them,  or  they  will 
never  be  called  in  to  cure  the  infirmities  of  tho  body. 

He  who  knows  how  to  study  and  bo  silent,  to  harden  him- 
self against  his  faults  and  bow  to  all  events,  to  believe  hi* 
heart  and  distrust  his  eye3,  knows  how  to  live  and  die. 

As  tlio  mother  tongue  iu  which  we  converse  is  tho  onlv 
language  we  all  talk,  though  few  aro  taught  it,  so  the  mother 
wit,  by  which  we  act,  i3  the  only  science  that  we  never  learn. 

Idleness  is  tho  greatest  prodigality — it  throws  away  time 
which  is  invaluable  in  respect  to  its  present  u  e,  and  when- 
it  is  passed,  cannot  bo  recovered  by  any  power  of  art  or 
nature. 

The  obtrusive  claims  of  empty  ostentation,  played  off  liko 
the  ring  on  the  finger,  fluttering  and  sparkling  in  our  sight, 
relieve  us  from  tho  irksonio  task  of  seeking  out  obscure 

merit. 

A  married  woman  of  tho  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  mad* 
this  beautiful  reply  to  a  man  whom  she  met  in  the  woods, 
and  who  implored  her  to  love  and  look  on  him.  "  Oulwan, 
my  husband,"  said  she,  "  who  is  for  ever  before  nvy  eyes, 
hinders  me  from  seeing  you  or  any  other  person." 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  CASTLE  AURAY. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SECRET. 

More  than  tan  Tears  have  paaaed  since  I  beheld  him, 

The  noble  boy  l    Now  time  annuls  my  oath. 

And  cancels  an  hi»  wrongs. 

I  took  a  solemn  oath  to  veil  the  secret, 

Conceal  thy  rights,  while  lived  her  lord. 

And  thus  allow'd  thy  youth  to  quit  my  roof. 

Bplwii.— Tkt  Sta  Captain. 

"  Tn,"  Mid  the  old  man,  gazing  after  the  marchioness 
as  she  withdrew,  "yes,  I  know  you  havo  a  heart  of 
adamant,  madam,  insensible  to  every  tort  of  fear,  with 
the)  exception  of  that  which  God  has  placed  within 
70HT  breast  to  supply  the  place  of  remorse.  But  that 
suffice* ;  and  it  sf  dearly  baying  that  reputation  you 
hare  obtained  for  virtue,  to  pay  the  price  of  such  eter- 
nal terrors.  It  is  true  that  the  rirtno  of  the  Mar- 
chioness d'Aoray  is  so  firmly  established,  that  if  Truth 
herself  ware  to  rise  from  the  earth  or  to  descend  from 
heaven  to  arriign  her.  she  would  bo  treated  as  a  calurn- 


rnOM  INNOCENCE  TO  CRIME. 

niutor.  Bat  God  orders  all  things  according  to  Tlis 
will ;  and  what  lie  does  ordain,  His  wisdom  lias  long 
before  matured." 

"  Rightly  reasoned,"  cried  a  youthful  and  sonorous 
voice,  replying  to  the  religious  axiom  which  the  resig- 
nation of  the  old  man  had  led  him  to  nttcr.  "  Upon 
my  word,  good  fathor,  you  speak  like  Ecclesiastcs." 

Achard  turned  round  ana  perceived  Paul,  who  had 
arrived  just  as  tho  marchioness  left  him,  but  who  was 
so  absorbed  by  the  scene  we  have  just  described,  that 
she  had  not  observed  tho  young  captain.  The  latter, 
seeing  tho  old  man  alone,  approached  him,  and  not 
hearing  the  last  words  he  had  uttered,  had  spoken 
with  his  usual  good-hamour.  Achard,  who  was 
surprised  by  his  unexpected  appcaranco,  looked  at 
him  as  if  ho  wished  him  to  repeat  that  which  he  had 
said. 

"  I  say,"  resumed  Paul,  "that there  is  more  grandeur 
in  resignation  that  humbly  bows  itself,  than  in  philo- 
sophy that  doubts.  That  is  a  maxim  of  our  quukers, 
which,  for  my  eternal  welfare,  I  wish  I  had  lean  often 
on  my  tongue,  and  moro  frequently  in  my  heart." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  on  seeing 
our  adventurer,  who  was  fixedly  gazing  at  him,  while 
standing  with  one  foot  on  the  threshold  of  his  door. 
"  May  1  know  who  you  are  '(" 

"  For  tho  moment,"  replied  Paul,  giving,  as  usual, 
free  course  to  his  poetical  and  heedless  gaiety,  "  I  am 


a  child  of  the  republic  of  Plato,  having  all  human  kind 
for  brothers,  the  world  for  a  country,  and  possessing 
upon  this  earth  only  the  station  I  have  worked  out  lor 
myself." 

"  And  what  are  you  in  search  of?"  continued  the  old 
man,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at  tho  air  of  jovial 
good-nature  which  was  spread  over  tho  features  of  tho 
young  man. 

"  I  nni  seeking,"  roplied  Paul,  "  at  threo  leagues 
diatanco  from  Lorient,  at  five  hundred  paces  from  tho 
Chateau  d'Auray,  a  Bmall  houeo  which  vory  much  re. 
senibles  this  one,  and  in  which  I  nm  to  find  an  old  mnn, 
whom  it  is  very  likely  is  yourself." 

"  And  what  is  tho  namo  of  this  old  man  ?" 

"  Louis  Achard." 

"  That  is  my  namo  !" 

"Then  may  tho  blessing  of  Heaven  descend  on  your 
whito  hairs !"  said  Paul,  in  a  voico  which,  at  onco 
changing  its  tone,  assumed  that  of  deep  fooling  and 
respect ;  "  for  hero  is  a  letter  which  I  believe  was 
written  by  my  father,  in  which  ho  says  that  you  are  an 
honest  man." 

"Does  not  that  letter  encloso  something?"  cried 
tho  old  man,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  advancing  a  step 
noarcr  to  the  young  captain. 

"  It  docs,"  replied  the  latter,  opening  the  letter,  and 
taking  out  of  it  0110  half  of  a  Venetian  sequin,  which 
had  been  broken  in  two ;  "  it  teems  to  bo  part  of  a  gold 
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coin,  of  which  I  have  one  half,  and  you  Ought  to  bo  in 
possession  of  the  other." 

Achard  mechanically  held  out  his  hand,  while  gazing 
with  iutcnso  interest  at  the  young  man.  ^ 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  and  his  eyes  gradually 
became  moro  and  more  suffused  with  tears ;  yes,  this 
is  tho  true  token,  and,  more  than  that,  tho  extraordinary 
resemblance ;"  and  opening  his  arms,  ho  cried,  "  Child ! 
— oh  !  my  God !  my  God ! 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Paul,  extending  his  arms  to 
support  tho  old  man,  who  was  quite  ovcrcomo  by  his 
emotions. 

"  Oh  !  can  you  not  comprehend  ?"  replied  the  latter, 
"  can  you  not  comprehend  that  you  are  tho  living 
portrait  of  your  father,  and  that  I  loved  your  father 
— loved  him  so  much  that  1  would  have  shed  my  blood, 
have  given  my  lifo  to  servo  him,  as  I  would  now  for 
you,  young  man,  were  you  to  demand  it  ?" 

"  Embrace  me,  then,  my  old  friend,"  said  Paul, 
throwing  his  arms  around  tho  old  man,  "  for  tho  chain 
of  feeling,  believe  mo,  is  not  broken,  which  extended 
from  tho  tomb  of  the  father  to  the  cradle  of  the  son. 
Whatever  my  father  may  have  been,  if  in  order  to  re- 
semble him  it  be  only  necessary  to  have  a  conscience 
without  reproach,  undaunted  courage,  and  a  memory 
which  never  forgets  a  benefit  conferred,  although  it 
may  sometimes  forget  an  injury— if  this  be  so,  thou  am 
J,  as  you  have  said,  my  father's  living  portrait,  and 
more  so  in  soul  than  in  form." 

"Yes,  he  possessed  all  those,"  replied  tho  old  man, 
with  solemnity,  and  clasping  Paul  to  his  breast,  look- 
ing at  him  with  affectionate  though  tearful  tenderness; 
"  yes,  he  had  the  same  commanding  voice,  the  same 
flashing  eyes,  the  same  nobleness  of  heart.  But  why 
is  it  that  I  have  not  seen  you  sooner,  young  man  ? 
1  have,  during  my  lifo,  passed  many  gloomy  hours, 
which  your  presence  would  have  brightened." 

"  Why  ? — because  this  letter  told  mo  to  seek  you  out 
•>my  when  I  should  have  attained  the  age  of  twent}-- 
iive,  and  becauso  it  is  not  long  since  I  attained  that  age, 
not  moro  than  an  hour  ago." 

The  old  man  bowed  down  his  head  with  a  pensive  air, 
and  remained  silent  for  some  time,  seemingly  absorbed 
by  recollections  of  the  past. 

"  Can  it  be  so?"  at  length  he  said,  raising  his  head, 
"can  it  bo  twenty-five  years  agoP  Good  Heaven!  it 
appears  to  me  only  yesterday  that  you  were  born  in  this 
house,  that  you  first  saw  the  light  in  that  very  room :" 
and  the  old  man  raised  his  head,  and  pointed  to  a  door 
which  led  into  another  room, 

Paul,  in  his  turn,  appeared  to  reflect,  and  then,  look- 
ing around  him,  to  strengthen  by  the  aid  of  objects 
which  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  the  recollec- 
tions which  crowded  on  his  memory. 

"  In  this  cottage,  in  that  room,"  he  repeated ;  "  and  I 
lived  here  till  I  was  five  years  old,  did  1  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  old  man,  as  if  fearful  to  dis- 
turb the  feelings  which  were  taking  possession  of  the 
young  man's  mind. 

"Well,"  continued  Paul,  leaning  his  head  on  both 
his  bauds,  as  if  to  concentrate  his  thoughts,  "  allow  me 
for  one  moment  to  look  back,  in  my  turn,  to  the  past, 
for  I  am  recollecting  a  room  which  1  had  thought  I  had 
seen  in  a  dream — it  may  be  that  one.  Listen  to  me ! 
Oh  !  how  strange  it  is — remembrances  now  rush  upon 
tt»f 

"  Speak,  my  child,  speak  !"  said  the  old  man. 

"  If  it  be  in  that  room,  there  ought  to  be  on  tho  right, 
as  you  go  in,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  a  bed  with  green 
tannings." 

"Yes." 

"  A  crucifix  at  the  head  of  the  bed." 
"  Yes." 

"  A  closet  opposite,  in  which  were  books,  among  the 
rest  a  large  Bible,  with  numerous  engravings." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to  the 
eacrod  book,  which  was  lying  open  on  •  a  desk  for 
prayer. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  that— it  is  that !  "  cried  Paul,  pressing  his 
lips  against  the  leaves. 

Ou!  good  and  pious  heart!"  cried  the  old  man,  "  I 
thank  thee,  oh !  my  God — 1  thank  thee  !" 

"  Then,"  said  Paul,  rising,  in  that  room  there  is  a 
window,  from  which  you  can  discern  tho  sea,  and  on  the 
sea,  three  islands  ?" 

"  Yes,  itouat,  Hoodie,  and  Belle-Ileen-mor." 
"Then  it  is  really  so!"  said  Paul,  rushing  towards 
the  room ;  and  then  perceiving^  that  the  old  man  was 
about  to  follow  him,  he  said,  No,  no!  I  must  be  alone 
— let  me  enter  it  alone — I  feel  that  I  must  be  alone ;" 
and  he  went  into  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  him. 

no  then  paused  a  moment,  impressed  with  that  holy 
respect  which  accompanies  the  remembrance  of  our 
infancy.  The  room  was  as  he  had  doseribed  it,  for  the 
religious  devotedness  of  the  old  servant  had  preserved 
it  (i-,m  any  change.  Paul  feeling,  doubtless,  that  the 
eye  of  a  6tranger  would  have  interrupted  the  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings  he  experienced,  and  now  certain  of 
being  alone,  abandoned  himself  to  tbeni.  Ho  slowly 
advanced,  and  with  clasped  hands,  towards  tho  ivory 
crucifix ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  which  formerly  lie 
had  the  habit  of  doing  morning  aud  evening,  he 
endeavoured  to  remember  one  of  those  simple  prayers, 
in  wldch  a  child,  still  on  the  threshold  of  this  life,  prays 
to  God  for  those  who  have  opened  its  gates  to  him. 
What  events  had  succeeeded  each  other  in  the  lapse  of 
time  which  had  passed  between  these  genuflexions! 


Paul  remained  for  a  considerable  time  absorbed  in 
thought,  aud  then  slowly  arose,  and  went  to  tho  win- 
dow. The  night  was  beautiful  and  calm,  the  moon  was 
shiuing  in  tho  heavens,  and  tipped  tho  ocean  waves 
with  silver.  Tho  three  islands  appeared  on  tho  horizon, 
like  blue  vapour  floating  on  tho  ocean.  Ho  remem- 
bered how  oi'ton  in  his  infancy  he  had  leaned  against 
that  window,  gazed  upon  that  same  scone,  following 
with  his  eyes  somo  bark,  with  its  snowy  sails,  which 
glided  silently  over  the  sea.  like  tho  wing  of  a  night- 
bird.  Then  his  heart  swelled  with  sweet  and  tender 
recollections ;  his  head  fell  upon  his  chest,  and  silent 
tears  ran  down  hi3  cheeks.  At  that  moment  he  felt 
that  some  one  pressed  his  hands — it  was  tho  old  man. 
Ho  wished  to  conceal  his  emotions ;  but  instantly  repent- 
ing this  vain  feeling,  ho  turned  toward  Achard,  and 
frankly  lot  him  see  his  face,  down  which  tho  tears  were 
streaming. 

"  You  weep,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Y03,  I  weep,"  replied  Paul ;  "  and  why  should  I 
conceal  it  ?  Yes,  look  at  mo.  And  yet  I  have,  duriug 
my  life,  witnessed  dreadful  scenes.  I  have  seen  the 
tempest  bear  my  vessel  to  tho  summit  of  a  mountain 
wave,  and  then  sink  her  into  an  abyss,  from  which  I 
thought  she  would  never  rise  again ;  and  I  felt  that 
she  weighed  no  more  upon  the  wings  of  the  storm  than 
does  a  dried  leaf  on  the  evening  breeze.  I  have  seen 
men  fall  around  me  like  the  ripe  ears  of  corn  before  the 
sickle  of  the  reaper.  I  have  heard  the  cries  of  distress, 
and  the  dying  groans  of  those  whose  mfiaj  I  had  shared 
but  the  day  before.  In  order  to  receive  uieir  last  sigh, 
I  have  walked  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  and  grape-shot, 
upon  a  plank  slippery  with  blood.  And  yet,  amid  all 
this,  my  soul  was  calm — my  eyes  remained  unmois- 
tened.  But  this  room,  see  you — this  room,  of  which  I 
had  retained  so  holy  a  remembrance;  this  room,  in 
which  I  had  received  the  first  caresses  of  a  father  whom 
I  shall  never  see  again,  and  the  last  kisses  of  a  mother 
who  perhaps  desires  no  more  to  see  me — this  room  is 
sacred  as  a  cradle  and  as  a  tomb.  I  cannot  thus  revisit 
it  without  giving  vent  to  my  emotions ;  I  must  weep,  or 
I  shall  suffocate." 

The  old  man  clasped  him  in  his  arms.  Paul  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  during  some  time 
nothing  was  heard  but  his  sobs.  At  length  the  old 
servant  rejoined — 

"  ires,  you  are  right;  this  room  is  at  once  a  cradle 
and  a  tomb.  It  was  there  that  you  were  born" — he 
pointed  to  one  corner  with  hi*  Jjand — "  and  it  was 
there  that  you  received  the  last  blessing  of  your  fa- 
ther," continued  he,  pointing  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room. 

"  He  is,  then,  dead  ?"  said  Paul. 

"He  is  dead." 

"  You  must  tell  me  how  he  died." 
"  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  Defer  it  for  a  moment,"  added  Paul,  as  lie  reached 
a  chair  aud  seated  himself,  "for  I  am  now  too  weak  to 
listen  to  you.  Let  me  recover  myself."  Ho  placed  his 
elbow  on  the  window-sill,  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  once  more  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  sea. 

"  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  the  ocean  when  the 
moon  slimes  upon  it  as  brightly  as  it  does  now  !"  con- 
tinued he,  with  that  accent  of  soft  melancholy  which 
was  habitual  to  him.  "  It  is  as  calm  as  God  himself, 
and  vast  as  eternity.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  ac- 
customed to  study  such  a  scene  can  be  afraid  of  death. 
My  father  met  death  bravely,  did  he  not  ?" 
-  "Assuredly!"  proudly  replied  Achard. 

"  It  could  not  bo  otherwise,"  continued  Paul,  "  for  I 
remember  my  father,  although  I  was  only  four  years 
old  when  I  last  saw  him." 

"  Ha  was  a  handsome  young  man,  as  you  yourself 
are,"  said  Achard,  looking  sorrowfully  at  Paul,  "  and 
just  as  old  as  you  are." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?" 

"  The  Count  do  Morlaix." 

"  Then  I  also  am  of  an  old  and  noble  family.  I  also 
have  arms  aud  an  escutcheon,  a3  well  as  those  young 
and  insolent  nobles  w'ho  ask  mo  for  my  parchments 
when  I  show  them  my  wounds  ?" 

"  Wait,  young  man,  wait ;  do  not  allow  pride  to  carry 
you  thus  away,  for  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  name  of 
her  who  gave  you  being,  and  you  are  still  ignorant  of 
the  dreadful  secret  of  your  birth." 

"  Well ;  be  it  so.  1  shall  not  with  the  less  respect 
and  veneration  hear  the  name  of  my  mother.  What  was 
my  mother's  name  ?" 

"  The  Marchioness  d'Auray !"  slowly  replied  the  old 
man,  as  if  regYetting  that  he  was  compelled  to  mention 
her  name. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  tell  me  ?"  cried  Paul,  starting 
from  his  chair,  and  seizing  the  hands  of  the  old  man. 
"  The  truth  !"  replied  Achard,  sorrowfully. 
"  Thou  Emanuel  is  my  brother — Marguerite  is  ray 

sister  ?" 

"  Do  you  then  already  know  them  ?"  exclaimed  the 
old  servant1,  much  astounded. 

"Oh  !  you  were  right,  old  man,"  said  Paul,  throwing 
himself  into  his  chair.  "  God  orders  all  things  accord- 
ing to  His  will,  and  what  He  does  ordain,  His  wisdom 
has  long  before  matured." 

They  both  remained  silent  for  a  time,  when  at  length 
Paul  raised  his  head,  and  resolutely  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  old  man's  face,  said — 

"  Now,  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you  bavo  to  communi- 
cate—you  may  go  on," 


CHAPTEE  X. 

l'ATAL  LOVK. 

I  shall  a  talo  untold 
Will  harrow  up  thy  sonl ;  freeze  thy  young  blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
Arid  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

SlIAKESPEAEJ?. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  be  summoning  up  his  recollec- 
tions for  a  time,  and  then  began  : — 

"  They  were  affianced  to  each  other.  I  know  not  what 
mortal  hatred  it  was  that  arose  between  the  families 
and  separated  them.  The  Count  do  Morlaix,  broken- 
hearted, couid  not  remain  in  Prance.  Ho  sailed  for 
Saint  Domingo,  where  his  father  possessed  a  large  estate. 
I  accompanied  him,  for  the  Count  de  Morlaix  reposed 
much  confidence  in  me.  I  was  the  son  of  her  who  had 
nursed  him ;  I  had  received  the  same  education  as  him- 
self; he  used  to  call  mo  his  brother,  and  I  alone  re- 
membered the  distance  which  nature  had  placed  between 
us.  The  Marquis  de  Morlaix  confided  to  me  th  e  charge  of 
watching  over  his  son,  for  I  loved  him  with  all  the  lovo 
of  a  father.  We  remained  two  years  under  a  tropical 
sun  ;  during  that  two  years,  your  father,  lost  amid  tho 
solitude  of  that  magnificent  island,  a  traveller  without 
an  object  and  without  an  aim,  an  ardent  and  indefati- 
gable sportsman,  endeavoured  to  cure  the  griefs  of  tho 
mind  by  tho  fatigues  of  the  body ;  but  so  far  from 
succeeding,  one  would  have  thought  that  his  heart 
became  still  more  inflamed  under  that  ardent  sun.  At 
length,  after  two  years  of  trial  and  incessant  struggles, 
his  love  conquered.  He  must  cither  see  her  again  or 
die.  I  yielded,  and  we  set  sail  for  Franco.  Never  was 
a  voyage  more  beautiful,  or  more  prosperous.  Tho  sea 
and  sky  seemed  to  smile  upon  us ;  so  favourable  wero 
they,  that  it  would  have  induced  one  to  behove  in  lucky 
omens.  Six  weeks  after  our  departure  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  we  landed  at  Havre.  Mademoiselle  de  Sable 
was  married.  Tho  Marquis  d'Auray  was  at  Versailles, 
fulfilling  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  the  duties  of  his 
charge,  and  his  wife,  who  was  too  much  indisposed  to 
follow  him,  was  at  the  old  Chateau  d'Auray,  the  turrets 
of  which  you  see  from  this  place." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Paul,  "  I  know  it ;  pray  go  on." 

" As  to  myself,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "during  our 
voyage,  one  of  my  uncles,  an  old  servant  of  the  house  of 
Auray,  had  died,  and  left  mo  this  small  house,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  land  surrounding  it.  I  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  Your  father  had  left  me  at  Vannes,  telling 
me  he  was  going  to  Paris ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  first 
year  that  I  inherited  this  house  I  did  not  see  him." 

"  One  night— it  is  exactly  twenty-five  years  ago — 
some  one  knocked  at  my  door :  I  went  to  open  it,  and 
found  your  father  there,  carrying  in  his  arms  a  woman 
whose  face  was  veiled.  He  brought  her  into  this  room, 
and  laid  her  on  that  bed ;  and  then  returning  to  mo 
in  the  adjoining  room,  where  I  was  waiting  mute  and 
motionless  with  astonishment,  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  looking  at  me  in  B>  supplicating 
manner,  although  he  had  tho  right  to  command  me, 
said,  '  Louis,  you  can  do  more  than  save  my  life  and 
honour — you  can  save  the  life  and  honour  of  her  I  love ! 
Get  on  horseback,  gallop  to  the  next  town,  mid  return 
here  in  an  hour  with  a  doctor.'  Ho  apolce  to  me  in 
that  short  and  hasty  tone,  which  indicated  that  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I  immediately  obeyed. 
The  day  was  beginning  to  break  when  wo  returned. 
The  doctor  was  introduced  by  the  Count  de  Morlaix 
into  this  room,  tho  door  of  which  was  immediately 
closed :  ho  remained  there  during  the  whole  day. 
Towards  five  in  the  afternoon  the  doctor  left  the  houso, 
and  at  nightfall  your  father  also  left  the  house,  carry- 
ing in  his  arms  the  mysterious  veiled  lady  whom  ho 
had  brought  tho  previous  night.  When  they  had  gone, 
I  came  into  this  room  and  found  you  here — you  had  ju»£ 
been  born." 

"  And  how  did  you  learn  that  this  woman  was  the 
Marchioness  d'Auray  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a  way  which  was 
as  terrible  as  it  was  unexpected;  "I  had  offered  tho 
Count  do  Morlaix  to  keep  you  here,  and  ho  accepted 
my  proposal;  from  time  to  time  he  would  come  to 
spend  an  hour  with  you." 

"  Alone  ?"  demanded  Paul,  with  much  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  always ;  but,  as  he  had  given  me  permission 
to  walk  with  you  in  the  park,  it  would  sometimes 
happen  that  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  avenues  I  would 
meet  the  marchioness,  whom  chance  appeared  to  have 
conducted  in  that  direction.  She  would  make  you  a 
sign  to  come  to  her,  and  she  would  kiss  you  as  peoplo 
kiss  a  strange  child,  because  he  is  handsome.  Pour 
years  passed  on  in  this  way,  and  then,  one  night,  some 
one  again  knocked  at  this  door,  and  it  was  again  your 
father.  Ho  was  more  calm,  but  had,  perhaps,  a  iuoro 
gloomy  look  than  on  the  first  occasion.  '  Louis,'  said 
he,  'to-morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  I  have  to  meet  the 
Marquis  d'  Auray.  It  is  n  duel  in  which  one  of  us  mnsfc 
faH,  and  you  are  to  be  tho  only  witness  of  it.  Tho 
term3  are  agreed  upon.  You  must,  therefore,  give  me 
shelter  for  this  night,  and  let  me  have  materials  for 
writing.'  He  sat  down  at  this  table^on  the  very  chair 
on  which  yon  are  now  seated." 

Paul  sprang  up,  but  supporting  himself  on  the  back 
of  the  chair,  without  again  sitting  down  upon  it. 

"  He  sat  up  all  night.  At  day-break  ho  came  into 
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my  room,  and  found  me  up — I  had  not  gone  to  bed. 
As  to  yoa,  poor  child,  unconscious  of  the  passions  and 
miseries  of  this  life,  you  were  quietly  sleeping." 
And  then  ? — pray  go  on." 
"  Tour  father  bent  slowly  over  you,  supporting  him- 
self by  the  wall,  and  looking  sorrowfully  upon  you. 
*  Louis,'  said  he  to  me,  in  a  hollow  voice, '  should  I  be 
killed,  and  which  may  happen,  look  to  this  child !  You 
will  deliver  him  with  this  letter  to  Field,  my  valet-de- 
chanibre,  whom  I  have  charged  to  conduct  him  to 
Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  there  to  leave  him  in  sure  hands. 
Wnen  he  is  twenty-five  years  old,  he  will  bring  you  the 
other  half  of  this  gold  coin,  and  will  ask  you  to  reveal 
to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth.  You  will  communicate 
it ;  for  then,  perhaps,  his  mother  will  be  alone  and 
isolated.  As  to  these  papers  which  prove  his  birth,  you 
will  not  deliver  them  to  him,  until  after  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  d'Aaray.  Now  I  have  said  all  that  is 
necessary,  let  us  go,  for  it  is  the  appointed  hour.'  He 
then  leaned  over  your  bed,  bent  down  toward  you, 
and  although  he  was  a  man  of  fortitude,  as  I  have  told  , 
you,  I  saw  a  tear  fall  upon  your  cheek." 
"  Proceed,"  said  Paul,  in  a  voice  choked  by  emotion. 
The  rendezvous  was  in  one  of  the  avenues  of  the  f 
part,  about  a  hundred  paces  from  this  house.  When 
we  reached  the  place,  we  found  the  marquis  there — he 
had  been  -waiting  for  us  some  minutes.  Xear  him 
upon  a  bank  were  pistols  ready  loaded.  The  adver- 
saries bowed  to  each  other,  without  exchanging  a  word. 
The  marquis  pointed  to  the  weapons — they  each  took 
one,  and  then,  according  to  the  terms  which  had  been 
a  rre-jd  upon,  as  your  father  had  told  me,  they  placed 
t  -l  vmielves,  mote  and  gloomily,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  | 
pi-.-es,  and  then  began  to  walk  towards  each  other.  Oh ! 
:  w.is  a  moment  of  agony  for  nie,  I  can  assure  you," 
rejoined  the  old  man,  almost  as  much  moved  as  if  the 
scene  was  then  actually  passing  before  him,  "  when  I 
i  aw  the  distance  gradually  diminishing  between  these 
two  men.  When  they  were  only  about  ten  paces,  the 
marquis  stopped  and  fired.  I  looked  at  your  father; 
not  a  muscle  of  his  face  was  moved,  so  that  I  thought 
him  safe  and  unhurt.  He  continued  to  walk  on  till  he 
came  dose  to  the  marquis,  and  then  placing  the  muzzle 

of  the  pistol  to  bis  heart  " 

"  He  did  not  kill  him,  I  trust  t"  cried  Paul,  seizing 
the  old  man's  arm. 

"  He  said  to  him, '  Your  life  is  in  my  hands,  sir,  and 
I  might  take  it,  but  I  wish  you  to  live,  that  you  may  i 
pardon  me,  as  I  do  you.'    And  uttering  these  words,  i 
he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  marquis,  whose  ball  had  i 
passed  through  his  cheat." 

"Oh!  my  father!  my  father!"  cried  Paul,  wringing 
his  hands.  "And  the  man  who  killed  my  father — he 
6'ill  lives,  does  he  not?  He  is  still  young,  and  has 
Htrenrth  enough  to  wield  a  sword  or  raise  a  pistol? 
We  will  go  to  him — to-day — instantly!  You  will  tell 
l.i  m  that  it  is  his  son — that  he  must  fight  with  him  !" 
"  God  has  avenged  your  father,"  replied  Achard — 


t  is  true — I  had  forgotten  that,"  nrcd  Paul. 
"  And  in  his  madness  tliat  bloody  scene  is  ever  before 
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■sid  be  repeats  ten  times  a  day  the  dying 
r  father  addressed  to  him." 
hat  must  be  the  reason  why  the  marchioness 
ivo  him  for  a  single  moment." 
hat  is  also  the  reason,  under  the  pretext  that 
t  see  bis  children,  that  she  keeps  Ernauuel 

or  sister!"  said  Paul,  with  an  accent  of  un- 
endernes;i ;  "  and  now  she  wishes  to  eacriuco 
Hng  her  to  marry  tint  wretch  Lectoure." 
but  that  wretch  Lectoure  will  take  Mar- 
ith  him  to  Paris,  and  give  a  regiment  of 
o  her  brother,  so  that  the  marchioness  will 
have  eai3e  to  dread  the  presence  of  her 
Her  secret,  therefore,  remains  henceforward 
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blow  that  you  still  exist  ?  Ha3 

of  you  since  you  escaped  from 

ionic  accident  have  prevented  you 

(ointment,  which,  fortunately,  you 

t  n  certiin  that  bIio  has  not  tor- 
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to  'bat  my  mother  —  ?" 
n,  that  is  true.    I  do  not  believe 
1  was  wrong.  Forget  what  I  have 

'  Yes,  ye*,  lot  ni  speak  of  you,  my  friend ;  let  us 

1*1  ry  that  I  should  tell  yon  that  his  last 
ilfihed?  Field  came  to  fetch  yon  daring 
took  you  away  with  him.  Twenty-one 
is«ed  since  then,  and  nineo  then  not  a 
n  passed  without  my  putting  np  a  prayer 
so  yon  at  the  appointed  time.  My  prayers 
minted,  continued  the  old  man;  "and, 
,  yon  are  lier^.  Yonr  father  liven  again 
e  more  see  him — I  am  speaking  to  liim. 

8*1  (bus,  instantly,  without  a  struggle — 

'ought  him  here.   I  placed  him  on  the 
you  were  bom.   I  closed  the  door,  that 
cn'.or  tire  faOsY,  and  T  v/<mt,  alone  and 
I  pa«3cd  the  whole  day  in  this  painful 


duty ;  for,  according  to  the  request  of  your  father,  to 
no  one  was  to  be  confided  this  dreadful  secret.  In  the 
evening  I  returned  for  the  body.  The  heart  of  man  is 
singularly  constituted,  and  hope,  which  God  has  planted 
in  it,  can  with  difficulty  be  eradicated.  I  had  seen  him 
fall — I  had  felt  his  hands  grow  cold — I  had  kissed  his 
ice-like  face — I  had  left  him,  to  hollow  out  his  grave, 
and  that  grave  being  made,  that  duty  being  accom- 
plished, I  returned  with  a  beating  heart,  for  it  appeared 
to  me,  although  a  miracle  would  be  required  for  such  a 
change,  that  during  my  absence  life  had  returned  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  rise  from  his  bed  and  speak  to  me. 
I  entered  the  house — alas  !  alas  !  the  days  of  miracles 
had  passed  away.  Lazarus  remained  lying  on  his  couch 
— dead !  dead !  dead  '."  and  the  old  man  remained  for 
some  time  overwhelmed  with  grief,  silent  and  voiceless, 
and  tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Paul,  also  bursting  into  tears ;  "  yes, 
and  you  then  fulfilled  your  holy  mission.  Good  old 
man,  let  me  kiss  those  hands  which  deposited  my  father 
in  his  last  home.  And  you  have  remained  faithful  to 
his  tomb,  as  you  had  been  to  him  during  life.  Poor 
guardian  of  the  sepulchre  !  you  have  remained  near  him 
that  your  tears  might  water  the  grass  which  grew  about 
the  unknowu  grave.  Oh !  how  little  are  those  who 
think  themselves  great  because  their  name  resounds 
amid  the  tempest  and  the  cry  of  war,  louder  than  the 
storm  or  the  din  of  battle,  in  comparison  with  you,  old 
man,  whose  devotedness  has  been  mute  and  noiseless  ! 
Oh !  give  me  your  blessing ;  lay  those  hallowed  hands 
upon  my  head,  since  my  father  is  not  here  to  bless  me," 
continued  Paul,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before 
him. 

Rise  to  my  arms — let  me  clasp  you  to  my  heart,  my 
child,  for  you  exaggerate  these  actions,  in  themselves 
so  simple  and  so  natural.  And  then,  believe  me,  that 
which  you  term  my  piety  has  not  been  a  useless  lesson 
to  me.  I  have  seen  how  little  space  a  man  occupies 
beneath  the  ground,  and  how  soon  he  is  lost  amid  the 
world,  should  God  turn  His  face  from  him.  Your  father 
was  young,  full  of  courage,  with  a  brilliant  career  open- 
ing before  him.  Your  father  was  the  last  descendant 
of  an  ancient  line  ;  ho  bore  a  noble  name.  His  path 
seemed  marked  with  honours  and  distinction ;  he  had 
a  family  and  powerful  friends.  Well,  he  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, as  if  the  earth  had  opened  beneath  his  feet. 
I  know  not  if  some  tearful  eyes  sought  for  him  till  they 
lost  all  trace  of  him ;  but  this  I  know,  that,  for  one- 
and-twenty  years,  no  one  has  sought  out  his  tomb — no 
one  knows  that  ho  lies  beneath  that  spot,  where  the 
grass  is  greener  and  grows  more  luxuriantly  than  else- 
where ;  and  yet,  vain-glcrious  and  miserable  as  he  is, 
man  considers  himself  of  some  value." 

"  Oli !  and  my  mother,  has  she  not  visited  his  grave  ?" 

The  old  man  did  not  answer. 

"  Well,  then,  there  will  be  two  of  us  who,  hencefor- 
ward, will  know  the  spot  where  he  reposes.  Como, 
and  show  it  to  me  ;  for  I  will  return  to  it,  I  promise 
Bolemnlv,  every  time  my  ship  returns  to  the  coast  of 
France." 

Saying  this,  he  drew  Achard  into  tho  outer  room; 
but  as  they  opened  the  door  they  heard  a  slight  noiso 
in  the  park.  It  was  a  servant  from  the  castle,  who  had 
accompanied  Marguerite.  Paul  hurriedly  returned  into 
the  bedroom. 

"  It  is  my  sister,"  said  ho  to  Achard ;  "  lcavo  me 
alone  with  her  a  moment.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
speak  to  her.  I  have  something  to  communicate  which 
will  make  her  pass  a  happy  night.  Wo  must  have  com- 
passion for  those  who  watch  and  weep." 

"  Reflect,"  said  Achard,  "  that  tho  secret  I  have 
revealed  to  you  is  your  mother's." 

"  Fear  not — I  will  speak  to  her  but  of  that  which 
concerns  herself." 

At  that  moment  Marguerite  entered  the  room. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Conversation. — If  you  would  trace  the  faults  of  con- 
versation up  to  their  original  source,  most  of  them 
nrijrbt,  I  believe,  bo  resolved  into  this— that  men  would 
rather  appear  shining  than  be  agreeable  in  company; 
they  are  endeavouring  to  rai^o  admiration,  instead  of 
gaining  love  and  good-will;  whereas  the  latter  is  in 
everybody's  power,  the  former  in  that  of  a  few. 

The  Judgk's  Bl.AtKiiiiiii.— When  the  lato  Sir  Alan 
Clianibre,  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was 
residing  at  the  Mansion  House,  Highgate,  he  one  even- 
ing detected  the  report  of  a  gun,  proceeding  from  his 
gnrden.  Upon  inquiry,  he  learned  that  one  of  tho  gar- 
deners had  just  shot  a  blackbird,  wliilst  it  was  in  the 
act  of  eating  some  fruit.  Tho  judge  summoned  tho  man 
before  him,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — "  You  have  de- 
stroyed, sir,  that  which  you  cannot  restore  to  life  !  You 
have  removed  that  creature-  from  my  presence  for  ever 
which  I  greatly  cared  for.    Thai  blackbird,  for  many 

nil"  mornings  together,  delighted  mo  and  comforted 
mo  with  his  goodly  song.  Did  tho  bird  ever  Iwpmyou  f 
ilejrrive  ymi  of  your  rent,  or  rob  you  of  your  possessions  f 
I  think  not.  Sir,  I  shall  insist  that  no  servant  in  my 
employ  shall,  under  any  prolen-ioua  whatever,  destroy 
■  single  bird  upon  my  premiums.  Let  tho  birds  enjoy 
what,  fruit  1  have  ;  there  \a  mate  than  enough  for  all  my 
fiinily.  It  is  only  my  ptyfef  them  bach  in  my  fruit  for 
the  enjoyment  they  impart  Co  mo  with  their  charming 
melody  ;  and  tbii  V'ltiUos  me  in  addicting  you  to  the 
purport  I  have  done.'1 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS'. 

THE  PLEASURE  OF  A  GARDEN. 

To  enjoy  a  garden,  a  man  must  be  a  student  of  Na« 
tnre,  a  good  weather  prophet,  something  of  a  botanist, 
very  quick-sighted  in  matters  of  vegetable  physiology, 
accustomed  to  observation,  and  that  "  forecasting  of  tho 
whole"  which  Cowper  notes  as  so  essential  so  success. 
Those  who  dabble  with  little  town  plots,  and  never  soar 
beyond  paternal  laurels  and  sweet-williams,  have  an 
idea  that  the  gardener's  season  begins  in  May  and  ends 
in  September;  but  your  genuine  gardener  finds  asimich 
to  do  and  as  many  pleasures  in  his  work  in  the  depth; 
of  winter  as  in  the  height  of  summer.  I  do  not  know- 
but  what  tho  winter  pleasures  are  the  best,  as  they 
certainly  are  the  most  intellectual.  Philosophers  say 
that  "anticipating"  is  a  greater  joy  than  "  realising ;" 
and  when  a  man  sits  down  to  sketch  out  his  scheme  of 
culture  for  the  next  season,  to  plan  his  beds  and  arrange 
his  planting,  he  has  to  exercise  some  very  high  facul- 
ties of  mind.  Perhaps  he  has  verbenas,  and  geraniums, 
and  lobelias,  till  he  is  siclc  of  the  repetitions,  and  now 
he  means  to  work  out  a  new  style  of  bedding  altoge* 
ther.  He  looks  over  his  stock,  and  by  a  strong  effort  of 
imagination  pictures  out  a  plan,  and  sees  it  planted  in 
its  proper  colours.  Here,  however,  "  is  the  rub,"  and 
the  man  of  experience  must  be  the  man  of  invention ; 
for  when  his  plans  are  all  conceived,  the  colours  marked, 
and  the  scheme  completed,  the  thing  has  yet  to  be  dona 
in  actual  plants  ;  and  strange  to  sajr,  no  gardener,  how- 
ever talented  and  rich  in  experience,  can  predict  to  n 
certainty  how  any  scheme  of  bedding  not  before  tried 
will  answer.  It  must  be  done  first,  and  judged  on  the 
ground  ;  and  hence  the  risking  of  a  whole  season,  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  plants,  on  an  idea,  is  a  bold  ad- 
venture, and  success  proves  a  far-sighted  sagacity.  But 
consider  the  anxiety  of  the  winter  work  where  new 
patterns  and  styles  are  tried  every  year.  Think  of 
giving  a  man  a  bit  of  golden-leafed  stonecrop,  or  a  new 
variegated  balm,  or  ground  ivy,  the  gift  being  perhaps 
a  mere  scrap  of  an  inch  long,  and  what  would  you  say 
if  you  were  to  see  a  hundred  yards  of  it  forming  the 
most  delicate  edging  to  geometric  beds  next  summer ! 
Yet  this  is  just  the  sort  of  achievement  m  which  art 
earnest  gardener  delights.  Your  scrap  of  something: 
new  or  curious  is  made  to  root  in  heat ;  then  the  top- 
nipped  oft'  and  struck,  and  then  the  shoots,  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  taken  off  and  rooted  again,  till,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  your  valued  gift  has  been  mul- 
tiplied a  thousand-fold,  and  a  simple  sport  of  Nature, 
which  an  unobservant  eye  would  have  passed  unheeded, 
is,  once  secured  in  its  entirety,  converted  into  garden 
stock,  and  the  splendour  of  a  grand  show  made  perfect 
by  it. — Hibberd's  "  Brambles  and  Bay  Leaves." 

CUTTING  THE  HAIR  OF  FEMALE  CONVICTS. 

The  first  inexorable  rule  to  which  the  new  prisoner 
at  Milbank  has  to  submit,  and  which  is  a  trial  that  is 
always  one  of  tho  hardest  to  bear,  is  that  of  having  tho 
hair  out.  With  a  woman  new  to  the  rules,  a  corner  who 
has  not  sat  in  that  room  before,  with  the  scissors  of 
Atropos  snipping  round  her  head,  it  is  seldom  per- 
formed without  a  remonstrance.  Women  whose  hearts 
have  not  quailed,  perhaps,  at  the  murder  of  their  infants, 
or  tho  poisoning  of  their  husbands,  clasp  their  hands 
in  horror  at  this  sacrifice  of  their  natural  adornment 
— weep,  beg,  pray,  occasionally  assume  a  defiant  atti- 
tude and  resist  to  the  last,  and  are  finally  overcome 
by  force.  It  is  ono  of  the  most  painful  tasks  of  tho 
prison,  this  hair-cutting  operation — moreover,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion  at  least,  a  test  of  character.  Ono  woman 
will  be  resigned  to  her  fate  on  the  instant,  and,  with 
a  Socralic  stoicism,  will  compress  her  lips  and  submit 
herself  to  the  shears,  and  march  away  to  her  bath 
afterwards  in  a  business-like  manner.  A  second  will 
have  a  shivering  fit  over  it,  a  third  will  weep  passionately, 
and  a  fourth  will  pray  to  bo  spared  the  indignity,  and 
implore  the  matron  on  her  knees  to  go  to  the  lady-super- 
intendciit  and  state  her  case  for  her.  Some  women  aro 
impressed  with  tho  idea  that  coaxing  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  softening  the  matron's  heart,  or  at  least 
obtain  a  variation  in  the  rules,  and  a  less  length  of  hair 
from  their  heads;  and  consequently  bestow  many  " my 
dears,"  and  "  God  bless  you's  on  the  operator.  There 
have  been  times,  when  somo  woman,  resisting  all  idea 
of  discipline,  will  stoutly  maintain  her  determination 
not  to  have  her  hair  cut.  Ono  woman,  if  my  memory 
do  not  fail  me,  from  Stafford  jail,  persisted  in  scoffing 
:it  all  persuasive  efforts  of  the  matron,  and  replying 
thereto  by  a  torrent  of  vituperation.  She  was  a  tall, 
powerful  woman,  with  the  face  of  a  tigress,  and  tho  limbs 
of  an  atlilefo-  -and  one  glance  was  sufficient  to  convince 
I  he  matrons  in  attendance  that  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  roaster  her.  On  such  occasions  the  guards  on 
duty  in  the  outer  yards,  or  in  the  men's  prison,  are  sum- 
moned to  put  the  handcuffs  on,  whilo  the  necessary 
ceremony  is  gone  through.  In  this  caso  it  required 
three  men  to  secure  her  wrists  whilst  her  hair  was  cut 
to  tho  requisite  length,  slio  struggling  and  cursing,  and 
swearing  long  al'ler  the  operation  was  over.  I  can 
(remember  one  biisohor  delirious  for  a  day  and  a  night 
after  the  operation — the  impression  made  upon  a  nature 
more  hi  ghly  i;cjim  live  I  ha  n  ordinary,  tending  to  I  hat,  nnfrc- 
(inent  result.  She  was  a  young,  fair  Scotch  girl,  and  her 
"  pjuna  cut  my  hair — oh  !  dinna  cut  my  hair !  rang  nloug 
the  aeserteu  eomaori  with  a  plaintive  carnostness,— « 
Female  Life  m  Prison,  by  a  Prison  Matron, 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ltOMANCB  OP  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

<!1T  WILL  BE  TOO  LATE  !" 

The  oxpression  with  which  Aurolia  entered  the  room 
iu  which  Lady  Grace  Do  L'Oline  and  the  actor  had  just 
concluded  their  negociation,  was  that  of  a  fiend. 

Her  eyps  dilated,  her  fair  brow  was  seamed  with  lines 
liko  soars,  and  the  mouth  which,  formed  in  the  sem- 
bianco  of  Cupid's  bow,  seemed  only  meant  to  express 
love  and  tenderness,  was  distorted — absolutely  distorted 
— into  something  hateful. 

This  girl,  young  and  beautiful  as  an  angel,  was  pos- 
sessed bf  passions  so  fierce,  so  desperate,  that,  when 
excited,  they  carried  her  utterly  beyond  her  own  con- 
trol. They  were  like  a  madness  in  her  blood,  and  made 
her  dangerous,  inasmuch  as,  under  their  influence, 
nothing  restrained  her. 

We  have  already  seen  her  coolly  attempting  the  mur- 
der of  her  best  friend  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage. 

And  that  jealousy  had  slowly  increased  in  its  effect 
upon  her,  until  now  it  coloured  her  whole  boiug.  One 
idea  possessed  her,  and  drove  her  to  the  vergo  of  dis- 
t  raet  iou — it  was,  that  Horace  Greville  and  Violet  Heart- 
law  loved  each  other,  and  that  in  secret  they  plotted 
against  her  happiness,  and  against  the  rights  which  sho 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  being,  as  she  believed,  the  actor's 
wife. 

In  what  was  now  occurring,  she  saw  only  the  con- 
firmation of  her  jealous  fears.  Horace  loved  Violet, 
arid  therefore  sought  to  rid  himself  of  the  wife  to  whom 
he  was  secretly  united,  iu  order  that  he  might  indulgo 
in  his  lawless  passion — that  was  her  belief. 

No  wonder  that  the  expression  of  the  face  of  one 
agitated  by  these  feelings  should  have  been  dark  and 
terrible  to  see. 

Both  Lady  Grace  and  the  actor  started  with  astonish- 
ment as  they  looked  upon  it. 

"  What !"  cried  the  infuriated  girl,  "  you  start — you 
tremble  at  my  unwelcome  presence  ?  It  disturbs  your 
plot !" 

Sho  had  advanced  to  the  table,  and  now,  grasping 
at  tho  edge  of  it  as  if  to  steady  herself,  she  looked 
from  one  to  tho  other  with  a  quick  and  searching 
glance. 

"  Aurelia !"  cried  Lady  Grace,  "  what  does  this  mean? 
Why  do  you  enter  my  presence  with  this  abruptness 
and  with  such  an  air  ? 

"  Why !"  cried  the  girl,  in  a  sharp,  upper  voice,  which 
was  almost  a  scream  ;  "  because  you  are  bargaining  over 
my  happiness  ;  because  you  are  offering  tliis  man  money 
to  neglect  and  desert  me ;  becauso  you  are  buying  off 
my  lawful  husband,  to  gratify  your  prido  of  birth  and 
station.  Ha !  ha !  yon  see  I  have  guessed  your  pur- 
pose— I  have  detected  you  in  your  wicked  plots  against 
me." 

The  actor  listened  to  these  words  with  unmoved 
calmness. 

Perhaps  he  was  accustomed  to  such  passionate  out- 
breaks on  the  stage,  and  could  not  realise  them  as  other 
than  assumed. 

"Aurelia,"  he  said,  "your  conduct  is  strange — your 
words  are  simply  ridiculous.  Why  should  Lady  Graco, 
who  has  adopted  you,  aud  who  has  overwhelmed  you 
with  kindness— why  should  your  husband,  who  has  pro- 
mised to  love  and  cherish  you — be  united  in  any  plot 
not  for  your  happiness  ?  The  idea  is  absurd.  It  is  only 
one  of  those  romantic  notions  with  which  your  head  is 
ever  full." 

"Horace,"  interrupted  the  strange  girl,  "will  you 
look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  that  what  I  have  said 
is  not  the  truth  ?  Will  you  swear  to  me  that  you  are 
not  here  to  plot  against  my  happiness  ?" 

"  I  will,"  answered  the  actor.  "  What  has  passed 
between  Lady  Grace  and  myself  will  rather  secure  your 
happiness  and  my  own." 

How — how  is  this  ?  "  demanded  the  girl,  eagerly ; 
"tell  me,  Lady  Grace,  tell  me,  for  I  can  trust  your 
word — is  this  the  truth  ?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  her  ladyship,  solemnly. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  tone  which  awakened 
the  girl's  suspicion. 

"Ah!"  she  cried,  "there  is  some  mystery  here! 
What  you  have  done,  you  have  done  to  separate  us. 
They  told  me  you  had  that  design,  and  they  were  right 
— they  were  right!" 

"les,"  said  Lady  Grace,  calmly,  "they  wero  right, 
and  you  will  one  day  own  it.  In  the  madness  and  wan- 
tonness of  youth,  you  have  taken  a  step,  Aurelia,  which 
you  will  regret  to  the  latest  moment  of  your  life.  You 
have  given  your  hand  to  a  man  who — he  will  excuse  my 
saying,  since  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  simply  his  misfor- 
tune— belongs  to  that  sphere  of  life  which  renders  it 
utterly  impossible  that  I  can  ever  recognise  him  as  your 
husband.  Nor  is  he  ambitious  of  that  nonour.  With  a 
good  6ensc  and  a  discretion  very  unusual  at  his  years, 
he  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  me,  to  which  I  have 
acceded,  and  to  which — however  distasteful  it  may  be 
to  you — it  will  bo  well  for  you  also  to  yield  ready  ac- 
quiescence. In  a  word,  he  is  willing  to  regard  the  union 
between  you  as  simply  a  formal  ceremony,  and  to  relin- 
quish all  further  claims  upon  you." 


The  effect  which  these  words  produced  upon  the  girl 
was  electrical. 

Quittkig  her  hold  upon  tho  table,  by  which  sho  had 
stood,  she  rushed  toward  the  actor,  and  throwing  her- 
self upon  her  knees,  clasped  her  hands  in  passionate 
entreaty. 

"  Oh,  Horace,  my  own,  own  lovo !  This  is  not  true — 
say  that  it  is  not  ?  Say  that  you  have  not,  that  you 
would  not  consent  to  this  infamous  bargain!" 

The  actor  bent  ovor  her  with  provoking  coolness. 

"It  is  true,"  ho  said,  in  answer  to  her  passionate 
appeal. 

"  You  have  consented  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  You  will  take  her  gold,  and  you  will  leave  me  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"Oh,  Horace!  darling!  husband!  Why  are  you  thus 
cool  ?  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  thus  treat 
me?  I  havo  trusted  you — madly,  blindly  trustod  you ; 
I  am  your  wife,  and  you  cannot — no,  you  dare  not  cast 
mo  off!    Oh  !  Horace,  Horace  ! " 

Sho  caught  at  his  hands  as  sho  spoke,  and  followed 
him  for  a  step  or  two  upon  her  knees,  pleading  as  she 
went. 

But  ho  was  unmoved. 

With  a  strong  effort  he  cast  her  off,  and  with  an 
indifference,  brutal  in  its  extremity,  he  bade  her 
rise. 

"  You  plead  in  vain,"  he  said ;  "  all  is  decided." 

"  My  child,  my  child,"  interposed  Lady  Grace,  "  this 
scene  is  inexpressibly  painful.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you, 
but  I  cannot  permit  my  feelings  to  warp  my  better 
judgment.  Strong  as  your  affection  may  be,  this  is  the 
best — indeed,  this  is  tho  only  step  that  can  be  taken. 
In  the  fury  of  your  passion,  you  cannot  see  what  is  so 
clear  to  me — that  this  gentleman  is  indifferent  to 
you  " 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Aurelia,  starting  to  her  feet,  "  you  see 
it? — you  see  it,  also?  He  has  deceived — he  has  be- 
trayed me !  And  it  is  because  he  despises  me,  and 
loves  another !" 

Horace  heard  her  with  a  curl  of  his  proud  lip,  but 
did  not  reply. 

Lady  Grace  looked  from  one  to  tho  other,  and  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  while  her  breathing  was  quick 
and  spasmodic. 

With  all  her  womanly  affection  she  pitied  the  poor 
girl  before  her,  while  she  had  only  unutterable  con- 
tempt for  tho  fellow  who  could  look  calmly  on  at  the 
heart- wreck  he  had  made. 

With  an  effort  she  restrained  her  feelings ;  but  there 
was  a  point  beyond  which  endurance  was  impossible. 
Summoning  all  her  self-command,  therefore,  she  ad- 
dressed tho  actor — 

"  This  scene,"  she  said,  "  is  very,  very  painful ;  and  I 
think  all  is  arranged." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Horace,  as  he  took  up  the  hat 
which  had  dropped  at  his  feet. 

"  One  moment,"  said  a  strange  voice,  close  to  the 
actor's  ear. 

The  man  started,  looked  sharply  round,  and  his  face 
turned  of  a  livid  hue.  Lady  Grace  and  Aurelia  also 
looked  up  mechanically  on  hearing  the  voice ;  and  her 
ladyship  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

It  was  Sir  Melchior  Grange,  who  had  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  had  overheard  the  few  concluding 
words  of  the  conversation. 

"  I  have  to  apologise,"  he  said,  "  for  having  intruded 
into  your  ladyship's  drawing-room  while  you  were  en- 
gaged. It  was  an  inadvertence,  but  one  which,  I  think, 
you  will  pardon  me." 

Her  ladyship  bowed. 

"  We  had  concluded  our  business,"  she  said. 

"  Not  quite,"  returned  the  Baronet,  fixing  anything 
but  a  friendly  eye  upon  Horace  Greville.  "  What  I 
have  casually  overheard  induces  me  to  say  that  I  also 
am  interested,  and  must  interpose  a  word  or  two  before 
this  young  man  quits  the  house." 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir,  that  you  should  dare  play 
the  eavesdropper,  and  interfere  in  business  between 
this  lady  and  myself?"  cried  Horace,  white  with 
mingled  fear  and  rage. 

"  Among  other  grounds  for  so  doing,"  replied  Sir 
Melchior,  coolly, "  Imay  name  that  of  my  position  as  an 
executor  under  the  will  of  the  late  Baron  Holskampt." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Horace,  "  how  so  ?" 

"  Simply  in  this  way,  if  you  wish  an  explanation : 
You  are  a  claimant  under  that  will.  Your  claim  I  did 
not  hesitate  at  the  outset  to  stigmatise  as  a  fraud, 
arising  out  of  a  gross  conspiracy.  In  such  a  case,  much 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  claimant ;  and  it  is 
only  by  observing  tho  actions  of  a  man  that  one's  opi- 
nion of  his  character  is  to  be  formed.  I  am  observing 
— I  havo  long  been  observing — your  actions." 

The  actor  winced  under  this  remark ;  but  he  did  not 
reply. 

What  I  have  seen,  circumstances  have  hitherto  led 
mo  to  keep  concealed  within  my  own  breast,  though  I 
have  taken  care  that  no  ill  consequences  should  flow 
from  it.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  truth  must 
be  told." 

"  I  know  what  you  are  prepared  to  state,"  cried 
Horace,  angrily.  I  know  the  story  you  havo  hatched, 
and  will  try  to  pass  off  among  these  silly  women.  You 
will  say  that  my  marriage  with  this  gilrl  was  no  mar- 
riage." 

"Yes,  I  say  that,"  answered  Sir  Melchior. 


"No  marriage!"  shrieked  Aurelia.  "Oh,  no,  no! 
you  cannot  be  so  cruel,  so  heartless  ! " 

"  Stay,"  said  Horace,  authoritatively.  "  This  man, 
whose  highest  ambition  seems  to  be  to  play  tho  listener, 
believes  that  what  ho  states  is  true.  Judging  from  ap- 
pearances, he  boldly  asserts  what  he  cannot  prove — that 
our  marriage  was  a  sham  and  a  delusion.  Ho  has 
formed  this  idea,  and  he  has  the  unmanliness  to  state  it 
as  a  fact,  though  ho  knows  that  his  assertion  may  do  mo 
irreparable  injury,  and  bring  shame  and  misery  upon  a 
feeble  woman." 

Sir  Melchior  was  fairly  staggered  by  the  effrontery 
of  this  speech. 

"  What ! "  he  cried ;  "  do  you  daro  to  assert  that  it 
was  a  real  marriage  which  took  place  at  night,  in  a  low 
pot-house,  the  minister  being  a  drunken  " 

"A  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,"  interrupted 
Horace. 

"A  drunken  vagabond,"  continued  Sir  Melchior, 
"who  once  ate  the  oread  of  tho  Church,  but  has  been 
scouted  from  its  pale  for  his  impure  life  and  conversa- 
tion. Have  you  tho  effrontery  to  call  that  a  mar- 
riage?" 

"  Whether  I  have  or  have  not,"  replied  the  actor, 
"  it  is  not  your  place  to  inquire.  I  am  not  responsible 
for  my  actions  to  you  ;  and,  since  Lady  De  L'Olme  has 
the  bad  taste  to  permit  your  presence  and  interference 
in  this  purely  family  matter,  I  havo  no  alternative  but 
to  take  my  leave.  But,  before  I  go,  I  have  one  remark, 
and  one  only,  to  make,  and  I  trust  that  Lady  Da 
L'Olme  will  listen,  and  bear  it  in  mind.  If  Aurelia  is 
my  wife,  she  knows  the  terms  on  which  I  am  willing  to 
consent  to  any  form  of  separation  she  may  dictate ;  if 
she  is  not  my  wife,  she  knows  that  upon  the  samo  terms 
she  may  secure  my  silenco  as  to  the  past,  and  spare  her- 
self and  her  child  tho  scandal  which  must  otherwise 
inevitably  result." 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  Scoundrel!"  cried  Sir  Melchior  Grange,  also  rising, 
moved  beyond  endurance  by  the  cool  effrontery  of  this 
speech ;  "  I  will  indict  you  for  conspiring  to  defraud 
her  ladyship  by  threats  of  maligning  the  character  of 
her  daughter." 

"Do  so,"  interrupted  the  actor;  "and  in  that  case 
we  shall  all  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  iu  an 
open  Court  of  Justice,  to  give  evidence  which  will 
afford  a  rich  treat  to  the  fashionable  circle  in  which  her 
ladyship  moves.  Ha,  ha !  The  case  would  be  most  in- 
teresting; the  reports  of  it  would  enliven  the  papers 
for  a  month  or  more,  and  it  would  then  dramatiso  with 
startling  effect.  'Married  or  not  Married  ?  that  is  the 
Question' — an  admirable  title  for  a  drama,  in  which  I 
should  myself  be  happy  to  sustain  the  leading  charac- 
ter, both  on  and  off  the  stage.    Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Laughing  his  best  stage  laugh,  the  actor  was  pre- 
paring for  an  effective  exit,  when  Aurelia,  who  during 
this  dialogue  had  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
sager  eyes  and  wild,  terrified  looks,  suddenly  rushed 
forward,  aud  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"Horace!  Horace!"  sho  cried,  "you  cannot  leave 
me  ?    You  will  not  abandon  me  ? 

"  Why  not  ?"  demanded  the  actor,  coolly. 

"You  have  sworn  to  love  me.  Oh,  why,  why  should 
you  seek  another  ?  She  will  not  love  you  better ;  sho 
will  not  be  more  true  to  you  than  I  have  been !  You 
will  not,  you  shall  not,  desert  me ! " 

In  the  intensity  of  her  passion  she  grasped  at  his 
coat — at  his  hand — struggling  to  detain  him. 

But,  exasperated  as  he  was  at  the  untimely  inter- 
ference of  Sir  Melchior  Grange,  the  very  sight  of 
Aurelia  inspired  him  with  disgust.  In  his  fury  he  for- 
got even  his  self-interest ;  though,  perhaps,  he  remem- 
bered the  signature  which  he  had  obtained. 

"  Curse  you!"  he  cried,  raising  his  clenched  hand  as 
he  spoke,    I  hate  you — I  detest  you !    Go  ! " 

And  with  a  burst  of  wild  fury  he  dashed  his  clenched 
fist  upon  her  mouth,  and  left  her  bleeding  and  insen- 
sible upon  the  floor. 

Both  Sir  Melchior  Grange  and  Lady  De  L'Olme 
started  with  horror  at  the  sight. 

"Infamous,  brutal  coward!"  exclaimed  the  Baronet, 
darting  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  ruffian. 

"Stay,  stay!"  cried  Lady  Grace;  "for  my  child's 
sake,  spare  me  the  horror  of  a  '  scene.'  He  is  gone. 
After  such  an  act  he  cannot  return  " 

"  But,  good  Heaven !  "  said  the  Baronet,  "  am  I,  a 
man,  to  stand  calmly  by  and  witness  such  an  act  with- 
out resenting  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  for  my  sake,  and  for  her 
sake  also.  It  is  not  dignified,  but  it  is  prudent.  In 
avenging  this  act  of  cowardice,  you  would  only  bring 
down  upon  us  that  publicity  which,  above  all  things,  I 
am  so  anxious  to  avoid.  We  arc  compromised  enough 
already." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  the  Baronet,  "  but  — — " 

His  clenched  teeth  and  quivering  fingers  sufficiently 
expressed  the  feeling  to  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
give  utterance  in  words. 

And  it  was  with  a  darkened  brow  that  he  assisted 
Lady  Grace  in  her  efforts  to  restore  to  consciousness 
her  unhappy  child. 

*        rr  *  #  #  #  * 

Meanwhile,  Horace  Greville  had  rushed  from  tho 
house,  quivering  with  the  rage  and  vexation  which 
struggled  in  his  oreast. 

"  The  cursed  idiot !  the  meddling,  prying  fool !  "  he 
mutttered  between  his  clenched  teeth ;  "but  for  him  all 
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would  hare  been  well.  That  agreement  to  give  up 
the  girl,  or  a  formal  separation,  would  have  done  the 
business,  and  secured  me  a  life-income — to  which  the 
petty  sum  I  have  extracted  is  as  nothing,  even  if  I  dare 
claim  it,  after  what  has  passed— on  which  1  could 
have  relied  in  all  my  schemes,  and  which  even  my 
creditor*  could  not  have  touched.  But  it's  over  now — 
the  game's  played  out.  Even  the  threat  of  disclosure 
will  not  avail,  unless  I  can  get  rid  of  this  cursed  inter- 
meddling fool.  No ;  it's  all  up !  And  that  stupid  blow 
has  ruined  me  even  with  the  girl  herself,  and  she's  well- 
nigh  kept  me,  on  her  pocket-money  alone." 

Ruminating  thus,  the  actor  strode  on  with  long, 
hasty  step*,  in  what  direction  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  he  found  himself  in  a  long, 
narrow  lane,  formed  by  two  walls  protecting  the  rears 
of  buildings,  and  communicating  between  two  main 
thoroughfares:. 

One  of  these  walla  was  pierced  with  a  doorway,  the 
only  one  in  the  lane. 

As  he  neared  this,  it  suddenly  struck  the  man  that  he 
was  hastening  in  a  direction  which  would  carry  him  far 
out  of  his  way.  He  was,  however,  uncertain  whether 
to  proceed  or  to  retreat,  and  was  in  the  act  of  turning, 
when  chancing  to  look  up,  he  started  back  with  genuine 
astonishment. 

"  Mother ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  in  this  place ! " 

It  was,  indeed,  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye  who  gazed 
upon  him  from  under  the  doorway. 

"  Why  not  here,  Horace  ?  "  she  demanded,  hobbling 
out  to  meet  him ;  "  I  knew  that  you  would  come 
here,  and  that  yon  would  have  something  to  say  to  j 
me. 

You  knew  f  he  cried,  with  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
— "  you  knew  that  I  should  come  this  way  ? 
"  Surely,"  she  replied,  with  a  grin. 
"  And  what — what  do  you  snppose  that  I  should  liavo 
to  talk  with  you  about  ? ' 

About  your  failure — about  your  defeat — eh,  is  it  not  I 

•O?"  | 

The  actor  looked  at  the  woman,  wondering  if  those 
eyes,  which  at  that  moment  were  red  as  those  of  the 
seal,  could  really  read  the  thoughts  within  his  breast. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  he  demanded,  with  ill-assumed 
blnater. 

Ha,  ha  I  she  laughed,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him, 
"  you  think  I  don't  know — that  I  can't  read.  You  think 
to  keep  it  a  secret  from  me,  that  your  second  plan  lias 
f.iilH— as  I  said  it  would— that  you  have  lost  the  girl 
and  the  fortune,  1' 
raise  yourself  to  p 


right.  'Tis  our  own  follies  that  work  out  our  own 
destruction." 

"  And  had  I  listened  to  them,  what  had  they  in  store 
for  me  ?"  demanded  the  youth. 
"  Fortune  and  rank,"  replied  the  Witch,  calmly. 
"  And  now,  is  it  too  late  ?" 
"  It  is  too  late." 

"At  least  I  will  have  one  more  throw,  and  this  lime 
your  hand  shall  guide  mine,  mother." 

The  woman  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  You  are  young  and  handsome,  Horace,"  she  said ; 
"  you  have  a  smooth  face  and  a  winning  tongue,  and 
these  are  amulets  against  Fate  itself;  but  " 

She  paused. 

"  But  what  ?"  he  demanded  eagerly. 
"  What  did  I  say  to  you  at  midnight  in  tho  old 
house  ¥' 

He  shook  his  head  ;  he  had  forgotten. 
"  I  said  to  you,"  cried  the  Witch,  raising  her  fore- 
finger with  strange  significance,  "  It  will  be  too  late." 
(To  be  continued,  in  our  next.) 


you  have  not  found  the  lever  to 
on  and  to  influence." 
"  In  the  devil's  name,"  cried  Horace,  "  how  have  you 
learnt  all  this  ?' 

"How  have  I  learnt  it?  Ha!  ha!"  she  laughed; 
"  I  read  it  in  the  stars,  long,  long  before  it  wss  a.- ted. 
I  saw  there  what  must  be,  and  though  I  warned  you,  I 
read  there  also  that  I  warned  yon  in  vain." 

"Ctrne  the  stars  !"  cned  the  impetnous  and  enraged 
youth. 

"  Hush,  boy,  hnsh  !"  said  the  Witch,  solemnly ;  "  the 
■tars  are  not  to  blsme.  TVy  are  right — they  as*  always 


Knowledge  and  Ignorance. — Ignorance  is  a  con- 
tinual check  to  rational  enjoyment.  Ignorance  is  the 
night  of  winter,  long  and  dreary.  Knowledge  is  the 
summer's  day,  bright  and  cheerful.  All  men  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  exalting  influence  of  know- 
ledge. All  may  be  well  instructed  in  their  profession. 
Every  man  may,  by  patienco  and  diligence,  procure  for 
himself  an  interesting  companion  through  life,  and  a 
cheerful  attendant  on  the  evening  of  his  days.  Thero 
is  no  time  scarcely,  and  no  place,  no  pursuit,  and  no 
condition,  in  which  knowledge  would  be  intrusive  or 
injurious.  It  is  a  preventive  of  idleness  and  tho  mis- 
employment  of  time.  It  cheers  a  man  in  trouble,  pre- 
serves him  from  imaginary  evil,  and  gives  him  a  feeling 
of  independence. 

"  Ovkkroard!" — It  onco  happened  that  the  whole 
Brit  ish  fleet  were  cruising — say  off  Ushant,  for  I  do  not 
know  where  it  was — in  close  order,  the  frigates  to  wind- 
ward, when  it  happened  that  a  pig  fell  overboard  from 
the  headmost  frigate  of  tho  line.  Fresh  pork  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  thrown  away  after  a  long  salt-junk 
cruise,  but  Jtt  how  to  recover  it  was  difficult,  for  it 
appeared  impossible  to  stop  the  order  of  sailing  of  his 
Majesty's  fleet,  even  for  the  sake  of  roast  pig  and  crack- 
nel ;  so  it  floated  past  the  four  leading  ships,  in  spite  of 
the  eager  eyes  and  watering  mouths  of  the  captains, 
who,  however  they  wished  it,  could  not  hit  upon  a  plan 
for  recovering  poor  piggy.    Not  so  did  it  escape  from 

Sir  John  B  s  clutches.    As  soon  as  it  came  kicking 

and  pawing  under  tho  bow,  down  went  tho  helm  of 
the  Bttdymion,  round  she  came,  up  went  the  signal, 
"  Man  overboard  ! "  and  her  movements  were  followed 

by  Sir  Harry  B  in  the  Crexcent,  who  repeated  tho 

signal,  and  lowered  her  boat  in  chase.  Which  got  up 
with  the  pig,  I  know  not;  but  in  a  short  time  the  fri- 
gates signalled  to  tho  admiral,  "  The  man  is  saved," 
and  proi-r  raVd  on  their  way  with  duo  decorum,  having, 
doubt  le«s  divided  the  prize. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WINNING  AGAINST  THE  WILL. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 
Inquired— Who  was  this  very  new  yoim<;  man  ? 

Btbok. 

Knne.  Pray  you,  sir,  a  word ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  my  young 
lady  bade  mo  inquire  you  out. — SniKisrEABK. 

"  But,"  answered  Henry  Lever,  hesitatingly,  "  how  can 
I  ?  Tho  lady  who  was  going  to  present  mo  is  ill,  and 
cannot  go.  I  don't  know  a  soul  there,  not  even  tho 
Bruntons." 

"  Never  mind  that — I  do  ;  so  come  along,  you  shall  go 
with  mo  ;  besides,  in  such  a  crowd  ('tis  a  birthday-party  | 
who  will  inquire  about  you  ?  I'll  take  you  in,  and  then, 
you  must  find  your  own  level." 

So  saying,  tho  two  friends  trudged  on  together,  talk- 
ing of  old  times  in  Cumberland. 

"  How  fortunate  it  is  you  are  in  evening  dress!"  saiA 
Doran,  glancing  at  his  companion's  attire. 
•  "  Yes  ;  I  dressed,  you  know,  to  accompany  Mrs 
Darcey,  and  going  there,  found  her  ill  in  bed.  'Pon 
my  life,"  ho  rejoined,  "  I  feel  a  twinge  of  something  like 
conscience,  at  going  without  her." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !    She's  not  a  rich  widow,  is  she  ?" 

"  Oh  no ;  a  married  woman,  with  a  gouty  old  hus- 
band." 

"  That's  bad,  if  she's  young  and  handsome,  for  gouty 
old  fellows  arc  death-proof — live  for  ever." 

"  My  dear  Doran,  she's  not  tho  woman  to  dream  of 
any  man  but  her  husband." 

Ta,  ta,  ta! — and  patronises  a  good-looking  fellow  like 
you !    You  can't  dn  me,  Hal ! " 

Doran  was  far  more  advanced  in  London  lifo  than  his 
Cumberland  friend. 

"  Hero  we  are  !  "  exclaimed  tho  Londoner.  "  Dust 
your  boots,  Hal ;  wo  poor  clerks  are  obliged  to  walk  to 
our  balls.  That's  it,  come  along  ;  now  for  a  dance  with 
the  pretty  girls." 

A  thing  easier  said  than  done.  A  man  may  got  into 
a  ball  in  various  ways,  but  the  thing  is  to  find  a  partner ; 
for  unless  some  one  introduces  you,  you  may  walk  about 
all  night,  rubbing  off  tho  chalk  figures  on  tho  floor,  by 
yourself. 

It  was  a  fearful  crowd,  and  in  tho  very  first  crush  tho 
friends  were  parted.  Doran  saw  a  petticoat,  the  swing 
of  which  he  thought  ho  knew  ;  and  Hal  saw  many  which 
he  felt  quite  certain  would  never  swing  at  his  twirling, 
unless  he  met  a  friend  to  introduce  him. 

Ho  was  beginning  to  think  of  retiring,  when  he  found 
himself  in  an  inner  room,  ono  appointed  for  tho  card- 
players  of  the  party.    Thoro  wore  tho  quiet,  stalely 
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whist  tables,  and  one  at  some  distance  from  these,  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  them,  devoted  to  the  more  noisy  stakers 
and  players  at  games  of  hazard  and  icarte. 

As  ho  traversed  the  room,  a  lady  was  walking  imme- 
diately before  him,  leaning  on  an  elderly  gentleman's 
arm. 

Henry  Lever  was  an  artist  at  heart,  and  nothing 
really  beautiful  in  form  could  pass  him  unobserved. 

Ho  was  singularly  struck  by  tho  extreme  beauty  of 
Iho  whito,  uncovered  shoulders,  which  persisted  in 
keopiug  before  him.  Determined  to  seo  whether  the 
lady's  faco  was  worthy  of  the  iiguro,  ho  passed  her  and 
her  companion,  and,  without  apparent  intention,  re- 
traced his  steps.  Much  as  ho  was  dazzled  by  her  beauty, 
still  greater  was  his  surpriso  when  ho  beheld  tho  sud- 
den and  unmistakable  emotion  depicted  on  her  coun- 
tvmap.ee  as  she  gazed  iu  his  face. 

Was  ho  dreaming  ?  or  was  there  some  one  behind 
him,  tho  object  of  that  quick  blush?  He  turned ;  not 
ii  soul  but  himself  and  those  two  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  Evidently,  she  was  somo  ono  in  a  wealthy 
position,  by  the  magnificence  of  her  dress,  and  the  pure 
water  of  tho  diamond  cars  of  corn,  sole  ornaments  in 
her  raven  hair. 

Though  of  a  richer  stylo  of  beauty  than  the  fair- 
haired  Mrs.  Uarcey,  she  did  not  possess  her  voluptuous- 
ness of  look  and  style,  Sho  was  pale,  and  a  deep  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  veiled  tho  natural  fire  of  her 
dark  eyes. 

Lever  moved  aside,  to  assure  himself  that  ho  was 
re;illy  tho  person  who  had  so  much  affected  her. 

From  tho  dcartc  table,  near  which  he  stood,  he  saw 
her  glaneos  searching  everywhere,  until  they  again 
rested  upon  him,  and  then  tho  same  inquring  look 
seemed  to  dive  into  his  very  soul. 

Lever  was  not  a  man,  as  we  have  said,  of  London 
life,  or  ho  would  assuredly  have  returned  glance  for 
glauce.  Ho  was  simply  perplexed,  and  moro  than  that, 
annoyed,  when  ho  beheld  her  evidently  point  him  out 
to  tho  gentleman  on  whose  arm  sho  was  leaning,  and, 
by  the  movement  of  her  lips  ask, f<  Do  you  know  who 
that  is?" 

He  was  thinking  of  quitting  the  room,  to  seek  for  his 
friend,  and,  with  his  knowledge  of  London,  endeavour 
bo  solve  the  difficulty ;  when,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  un- 
expressed intention,  "ono  of  the  lookers  on  at  the  ico.rto 
table  said  to  another — 

"  Havo  you  seen  Doran  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  just  gone  away  to  another  ball,  whero  he 
was  engaged  also." 

So,  then,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  pass 
the  evening  rambling  about  alone,  stared  at  by  the 
strange  lady,  or  go  home  to  his  dull  lodging. 

While  all  these  thoughts  were  pacing  through  his 
brain,  he  stood,  unheeding  the  players,  near  the  ecarte 
table. 

_  At  that  moment  a  man  roso  from  it  with  an  impa- 
tient, harassed  air.  All  tho  evening  he  had  been 
losing  fea  fully. 

"Wo  want  a  new  hand  to  change  the  vein,"  sug- 
gested one  of  tho  players. 

"  You  have  not  been  playing,"  said  another,  turning 
towards  Lever,  evidently  mistaking  him  for  some  one 
to  whom  ho  had  been  introduced,  or  had  met  before. 
"  Come,  you  take  the  cards,  and  change  the  luck." 

A  week  before,  and  our  novico  from  the  Lakes  would 
havo  said,  truly,  "  I  cannot  play." 

But  a  week  in  town,  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
Mrs.  Darcey,  had  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of 
{carte.  More  than  one  social  hour  had  they  passed  iu 
ber  boudoir ;  and,  as  he  looked  now  upon  the  hirsute 
players  before  him,  he  fancied  he  heard  her  soft,  ringing 
voice  laughingly  uttering,  with  insolent  luck,  "  The 
King  again!" 

Lever  never  could  toll  exactly  what  excuses  ho  en» 
deavoured  to  make ;  the  only  thing  certain  was,  that  ho 
found  himself  seated  at  the  table,  "  for  luck,"  and  hedged 
in  by  a  crowd  of  betters. 

Confidence  seemed  restored  by  the  break  of  a 
stranger  coming  in  ;  all  the  purse3  were  emptied  upon 
the  table,  and  among  the  piles  of  gold  and  notes  Lever 
anodestly  slid  a  few  half-crowns. 

He  made  a  beginning,  like  those  knights  in  tho  tour- 
naments of  the  olden  time,  who  always  arrived  with 
extreme  humility,  the  last  in  tho  lists,  and  accomplished 
Herculean  tasks  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

The  first  game  lasted  scarcely  longer  than  it  requires 
to  write, "  Three  and  two  make  five." 

The  second  adversary  was  despatched  quite  as  quickly. 

The  third,  an  experienced  player,  had  scarcely  time 
to  look  at  his  cards. 

The  fourth  made  a  stand ;  but  ho  too,  wa3  soon  un- 
seated. 

The  contest  was  hotter  between  Lever  and  tho  ono 
who  succeeded  the  last;  for  a  moment  it  balanced 
evenly,  but  a  daring  game  on  tho  former'3  part  decided 
it  in  his  favour. 

A  sixth  player  presented  himself.  The  scale  was  not 
vet  re-established  between  the  gains  and  losses,  but 
hope  equally  animated  tho  rival  parties. 

Poor  Henry  Lever  began  to  be  perfectly  confused  and 
troubled  by  his  luck.  He  felt  tho  extremo  awkwardness 
of  his  position,  forced  as  he  had  been,  an  utter  stranger 
to  all,  into  so  prominent  a  part.  He  always  doubled  his 
game,  risking  all  he  had  won — now  about  fifty  pounds. 

The  game  commenced  amidst  profound  silence,  and 
was  disputed  trick  by  trick ;  but  Lever  had  begun  by 


an  advantage,  and  ho  kept  it.  Thero  was  a  moment  of 
hesitation  among  tho  players  on  the  opposito  side. 
Several  pounds  were  wanting  when  they  were  making 
tho  game.  During  this  interval  of  repose,  Lever  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  and  raising  his  eyes,  looked  before 
him. 

Above  tho  heads  of  tho  bcttci'3  ho  beheld  tho  lady 
whose  earnest  guzo  had  already  perplexed  him,  leaning 
against  the  door-post  of  the  room,  examining  his  features 
with  the  most  earnest  curiosity. 

Surprised  in  this  unaccountable  conduct,  she  hastily 
turned  away  and  disappeared.  Perplexed  and  agitated, 
the  game  was  made  without  his  paying  any  attention  to 
it,  and  tho  others  were  obliged  to  remind  him  that  the 
cards  were  dealt.  » 

This  apparent  indifference  appeared  strange  to  those 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  it,  and  caused  a  buzz  of  whispers 
around  the  table  ;  but  the  concentrated  interest  in  the 
game  soon  effaced  tho  recollection.  Again  he  won,  and 
when  he  distributed  the  money,  there  was  a  sum  of  five 
pounds  missiug :  everyone  produced  what  he  was 
certain  of  having  placed.  Lever,  alone,  could  not  recol- 
lect what  ho  had  risked ;  and,  to  cut  short  all  further 
discussion,  he  bore  the  loss. 

This  little  incident  restored  him  to  himself,  and  he 
recommenced  playing,  with  more  ardour  than  ever. 

Everyone  seemed  to  havo  passed  the  limits  which 
separate  reflection  from  obstinacy.  Losses  had  irritated 
many,  and  blindly  they  rushed  to  their  ruin. 

At  tho  termination  of  half-an-hour,  Lover  had  a  pile 
before  him,  a  sum  of  nearly  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
table  was  surrounded  by  lookers-on.  Everyone  entering 
the  room  had  some  observation  to  make  about  the 
extraordinary  run  of  good-luck. 

"  He  has  passed  ten  times !"  said  one. 
Twelve,"  another  corrected  liim  with. 

"  The  deuco  !    What  luck  !" 

"And  not  yet  out?" 

"  Nor  near  it,  apparently." 

These  words  reached  Lever's  ears',  and  revealed  a 
danger,  until  thou  unperceived.  Not  a  soul  knew  who 
he  was!  It  was  not  long  before  his  worst  fears  were 
confirmed.  Amidst  whisperings,  ho  distinctly  over- 
heard— 

"  Do  yon  know  who  he  is  ?" 

"  No.    Don't  you  ?" 

"No." 

"  And  you  ?"  asked  another  of  somebody. 

"  Not  in  tho  least.    Never  saw  him  before." 

These  questions  and  answers  went  round  fhe  table, 
and  we  may  readily  imagine  how  anxiously  Lever  hoped 
to  lose  the  next  game. 

But  Fate  had  nailed  him  to  his  chair.  His  adversary 
placed  twenty  pounds  on  the  table. 

"  Will  you'eover  it  ?"  was  the  question. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lever. 

"  I  double  it." 

"  Very  well." 

In  a  moment  tho  forty  pounds  were  in  Lover's  heap. 

As  no  one  presented  himself  to  replace  him,  Lover's 
adversary  retained  his  place.  He  was  an  old  player, 
and  Henry  was  conscious  of  his  watching  every  move- 
ment of  his  lingers,  examining  every  change  in  his  fea- 
tures. Tho  betting  rose  higher  than  ever.  With  a 
nervous  hand,  Lever  turned  the  trump  card. 

"The  king!" 

He  had  scarcely  power  to  collect  tho  money,  for  the 
words  reached  his  ears — 

"  Endeavour  to  find  out  his  name." 

He  had  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  before  him. 
He  risked  a  quarter  of  tho  sum,  and  lost ! 

Never  did  ninn  lose  with  so  much  delight.  For  some 
moments  he  stood  behind  tho  chair  of  one  of  the 
players,  but  whichever  way  he  turned,  looks  of  distrust 
met  his  view. 

Scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  he  attempted  to  quit 
the  room,  but  to  do  so,  he  was  forced  to  pass  between 
the  hedges  of  his  victims ;  for  the  news  of  his  extra- 
ordinary luck  had  spread  through  the  rooms,  and  many 
had  deserted  the  ball  to  take  part  with  tho  gamblers. 
Downcast  and  trembling,  he  at  length  reached  the  ball- 
room. 

There  at  one  end,  near  a  seat,  stood  the  mysterious 
lady,  conversing  with  another,  who  was  evidently  urging 
her  to  joiu  the  dancers. 

Lever  advanced,  propelled  by  ho  scarce  knew  what 
object.  Tho  two  ladies  separated,  and  his  strange 
watcher  seated  herself  on  an  ottoman. 

It  was  most  singular — the  agitation  which  overspread 
her  countenance,  as  he  advanced,  and  in  atone  of  alarm, 
she  said — 

"  I  never  waltz." 

She  seemed  to  forget  that  ho  was  an  utter  stranger, 
and  only  to  think  that  he  was  going  to  invite  her  for  the 
waltz  just  beginning. 

Without  replying,  ho  dropped  into  the  scat  beside 
her.    She  made  a  movement  to  rise. 

"  Stay — pr.iy  stay  a  moment  beside  mo,  fi/r  pity's 
sake !"  he  cried,  in  a  low,  beseeching  voice,  "  in  order 
that  they  may  suppose  I  am  acquainted  with  you.  If 
you  quit  me,  1  am  lost !" 

"What  c:m  you  mean,  sir?"  sho  asked,  in  cold 
astonishment. 

"  The  greatest  misfortune  iu  the  world  has  occurred 
to  me.  i  have  gained  a  largo  sum  at  dco.rte — so  large, 
that  my  honesty  may  be  doubted.  All  want  to  know 
who  I  am,  aud  none  here  know  it,  for  the  person  I  came 


with  is  gone.  I  fancied — forgive  me — that  you  had 
noticed  mo  in  the  crowd." 

"  You  labour  under  a  mistake,  sir,"  she  said,  hastily 
and  haughtily. 

"  Let  it  be  so,  madam.  Forgive  the  thought,  and  in 
mercy  grant  my  request.  You  are  alone ;  accept  my 
arm,  and  allow  me  to  lead  you  to  the  card-room.  Let 
me  appear  before  those  who  now  doubt  me  as  an  honest 
man.  Do  not  fear  me.  I  will  never  seek  to  discover 
who  you  aro.    Only  in  mercy  save  me !" 

There  was  something  so  irresistibly  imploring  in  the 
tone,  that,  unable  to  refuse  tho  strange,  and,  possibly, 
most  compromising  request,  the  lady  rose  from  her 
seat  and  took  his  arm. 

"  Believe  mo,"  ho  muttered, "  I  will  faithfully  keep  the 
promise  I  have  mado  you ;  but  allow  me  to  give  you  my 
own  name." 

Ho  felt  her  tremble. 

Ho  continued — 

"  Possibly  it  concerns  you  little  to  hear  it,  but  some 
day  you  might  want  the  devotion  of  a  heart  in  a  difficult 
position.  That  day,  should  it  ever  arrive,  do  not  forgot 
tho  name  of  Henry  Lover  :  call  me — I  will  come !" 

"  Lever !"  sho  exclaimed,  while  a  look  of  doubt  and 
surpriso  crossed  her  countenance — "Lever!"  and  she 
seemed  lost  iu  thought. 

They  arrived  in  the  card-room.  'Twas  time  they  did 
so,  for  suspicions  and  questionings  had  marched  quickly, 
and  the  lady  road  the  former  on  every  face. 

Her  presence,  however,  produced  a  reaction  in  his 
favour,  and  sho  whispered — 

"  I  can  remain  no  longer  with  you,  sir,  but  you  aro 
saved,  and  can  leave  tranquillised.  Quitting  his  arm, 
she  said  aloud — "  Be  good  enough,  Mr.  Lever,  to  see 
whether  my  carriage  is  waiting.  (Mrs.  Houghton's)," 
she  whispered,  as  he  bowed  and  quitted  the  room. 

"  Then  you  know  that  young  man,  Mrs.  Houghton  ?" 
asked  several  acquaintances  in  a  breath. 

"  Yes,  I  havo  done  so  for  a  length  of  time,"  sho 
answered;  then,  changing  the  conversation,  said — "I 
expected  to  find  my  husband  here." 

"  I  saw  him  in  the  next  room  just  now,"  was  tho 
reply. 

"  Thank  you." 

In  half-an-hour.  she  had  quitted  the  ball,  and  Lever 
also  had  retired,  as  may  be  supposed. 

These  events  took  place  about  a  week  after  the  scenes 
we  recorded  iu  the  last  chapter,  at  Hallet's. 

When  Henry  Lever  found  himself  in  the  street,  a 
reaction  took  place — a  very  common  thing  in  the  mind, 
when  suddenly  released  from  any  overwhelming  trouble. 
He  felt  buoyant  and  light  at  heart;  for,  after  all,  the 
money  in  his  pocket  was  fairly  won,  and,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  his  fair  friend  Mrs.  Houghton  (well  did  he 
remember  and  bless  the  name),  his  reputation  was 
intact,  should  he  ever  meet  any  of  the  gentlemen  again 
with  whom  he  had  played. 

"  And  the  money,"  he  mentally  said,  as  he  hurried 
along,  clutching  it  in  his  pocket,  "  will  perhaps  be  better 
employed  by  me  than  by  those  who  lost  it.  I  can  now 
send  some  help  to  my  poor  mother,  and  not  press  her 
for  assistance.'' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MESSENGER  OF  MYSTERY. 

What  an  indirect  and  peevish  course  is  this  of  hers ! 

Shakespeaiie. 

It  will  naturally  bo  supposed  that  Henry  Lever  was 
good-looking,  and,  more  than  that,  handsome.  Yet, 
strange  to  sny,  in  all  his  cogitations  as  he  hurried  along, 
not  a  thought  of  vanity  occupied  his  mind,  as  he  re- 
flected upon  the  odd  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Houghton 
had  stared  at  hiin  that  evening.  He  was  simply  puzzled 
at  the  unaccountableness  of  tho  act,  and  hoped  that 
time  might  aid  him  in  solving  the  matter. 

The  state  of  his  finances,  when  ho  arrived  in  town, 
had  induced  him  to  seek  for  a  lodging  moderato  in 
price,  and  yet  not  in  a  questionable  neighbourhood.  To 
effect  these  objects,  he  had  been  advised  to  live  a  little 
out  of  the  centre  of  London,  and  Islington  was  tho  spot 
he  had  chosen.  Now,  to  reach  that  locality  from 
Cavendish-square,  where  ho  had  passed  the  evening, 
there  was  not  only  a  considerable  distance,  but  there  were 
narrow  streets  and  short  cuts  through  courts  and  alloys. 
Lever  was  not  a  man  to  dream  of  danger,  he  was 
daringly  brave;  and,  as  he  hurried  along  that  cold 
night,  ho  hummed  gaily  to  himself;  the  ending  of  the 
evening  had  caused  a  reaction  on  his  spirits,  ho  felt 
hopeful  and  glad.  It  was  late  at  night — early  in  the 
morning,  rather — and  few  persons  cither  met,  orwere 
passed,  by  Lever ;  only,  here  and  there,  one  as  quick  of 
foot  to  get  home  as  himself. 

Occasionally  he  came  upon  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  shivering,  talking,  quarreling,  or  blaspheming, 
at  the  corner  of  some  closed  gin-palace.  Instinctively 
he  gave  these  a  wido  berth,  and  hurried  on. 

He  was  conscious  that  for  several  minutes  a  person 
had  been  walking  quickly  behind  him,  but  at  some  little 
distance — not  as  if  hurrying  after  him,  but  walking 
rather  a  quicker  pace  than  his  own — prohably,  for  com- 
pany's sake,  wishing  to  keep  him  in  view.  It  amused 
him  to  calculate  the  amount  of  ground  tho  other  was 
gaining  upon  him,  by  the  more  distinct  sound  of  the 
footsteps  every  moment. 

Quicker — quicker— nearer  they  came. 
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-*He  -walks  fester  tlian  I,"  thought  Lever.  "  PerhaP3 
he  has  a  wire  to  scold  hitn  when  he  gets  home,  or  ha 
h  a  greater  distance  to  go — though,  goodness  knows, 
Islington  is  the  antipodes  to  Cavendish-square." 

At  that  momint  a  hand  was  on  his  arm. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Lever,  I  think     said  a  voice  beside  him. 

He  stopped  suddenly,  startled  and  amazed.  Who 
coai'l  it  bo  ?    H;  knew  no  one  is  town. 

"  Tes ;  my  name  is  Lever !" 

"  Ton  walk  well,  Mr.  Lever ;  I  have  had  a  race  to 
catch  you.    Yaa.  are  a  very  Deerfoot." 

**  May  I  ask  yoar  business  at  this  late  hour  ?"  inquired 
the  one  addressed;  "  but,  possibly,"  he  aided,  "we  may 
•walk  and  talk— tis  cold  standing  still." 

"  Pardon  me — we  man  have  to  retrace  our  steps." 

"Retrace  oar  steps!"  was  the  aniazed  rejoinder. 
"  I  fancy  not,  at  thfc  hour.    My  path  lies  before  me." 

"  Stay  sir !  Hero  is  a  lamp ;  will  you  oblige  me  by 
reading  thi3  note  "  (he  handed  him  one  as  he  spoke) 
"  by  its  light  ?   It  may  change  your  intentions." 

More  astonished  than  ever,  Lever  opened  a  small, 
bsantifolly-written  letter,  and  read : — ■ 

"  If  I  served  you  this  evening,  when  you  flung  your- 
self on  my  mercy,  yon  will  now  not  hesitate  to  fulfil 
yoar  Tohmtary  offer  of  serving  me  at  my  need — '  Call 


me;  I  will  come' — and  I  reply,  'Henry  Lever,  come:" 
The  bearer  will  lead  you.  Nothing  fearing,  follow  him. 
I  am  forced,  however,  to  make  one  condition  on  this 
first  visit,  namely,  that  you  will  submit  to  have  your 
eves  bandaged  in  the  carriage  awaiting  your  decision. 

"  E.  H." 

The  carriages  rolling  to  and  fro  had  less  attracted 
hi3  attention  than  the  persons  on  foot ;  he  was  now 
conscious  that  one  hrwl  for  some  moments  been  ap- 
proaching where  he  and  a  gentlemanly  young  man 
&lood  beneath  a  lamp,  in  a  narrow  street  near  the 
Strand.  A  London-bred  man  might  have  hesitated  a 
morwt ;  bat  Lever  was  a  new  hand  on  town. 

There  could  be  no  mistake ;  his  correspondent  wa3 
the  loTely  woman  of  the  raven  hair,  with  the  ear3  of 
corn  in  diamonds,  glittering  even  now,  in  memory,  be- 
fore his  eyes,  jus:  as  he  bad  seen  them  do,  when  the  car- 
riage drove  off  with  her  alone  from  the  ball,  for  her 
husband  had  not  accompanied  her  home.  All,  all 
was  perplexing  mystery!  What  cou'.d  she  want  at  that 
hoar  ?  How  had  she  discovered  and  had  him  followed  ? 

The  best  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  step  into  the  cab 
which  had  drawn  op  beside  them,  and  find  out  all  from 
the  lady  herself. 
Poor  Henry  Lever  had  quite  a  chivalrous  feeling,  for 
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>t  mattor-ot-tact  business,  even  in  what  is 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  a  knight,  bound  on  a 
elease  some  kidnapped  damsel  from  the 
iditti  or  cruel  guardianship.  For  a  mo- 
te forgot  there  was  a  husband,  and  when 
lect  it,  the  very  natural  question  arose  of, 
.el  he  be  t 

lanted,  ss  his  spirit  uttered  it,  he  got  into 
placing  the  note,  as  a  talisman,  in  the 
>ext  his  heart. 

topped  in  tho  messenger  of  mystery — he 

'  rattled — not  forward,  towards  his  home 
but  quite  in  a  different  direction — over  a 
ever' a  knowledge  of  town  was  too  limited 
ow  which  one.  After  they  had  once  more 
streets,  his  silent  companion  took  a  silk 
from  his  pocket,  and  said — 
by  comiag,  you  have  tacitly  consented  to 
clause  in  the  note,  that  your  eyes  should 
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■  pardon — I  did  no^t  hear  where  you  said  ?" 
u  as  Lent  was,  he  grew  guarded ;  the 


Doran,"waa  the  start- 
jt  be,  for  1  think  you 
a  arrived  in  town. ' 
a  Roland  for  his  Oli- 
I  the  name  and  resi- 
him,  he  amply  unc- 
led by  surprise  when 
er  them. 

en  them.  Somehow, 


the  time  s^em'-l  interminable  before  tVy 


"•But  for  her  sake,"  he  mentally  ejaculated,  a  I  would 
send  all  tins  mystery  to  the  devil;  but  I  suppose  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  or  she  would  not  employ  it.  She 
will  trust  me  when  she  knows  ma  better,  and  i  can  now 
do  so  by  her,  for  she  saved  me  from  irreparable  shame 
to-night." 

Up  some  steps,  along  a  passage,  up  a  flight  of  stairs, 
down  another  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  up  again — never 
was  there  a  house  so  oddly  built  before.  Here  they 
paused,  and  up  to  this  moment  not  another  footfall  had 
been  heard  save  theirs — not  a  word  had  been  uttered 
by  either. 

Lever  felt  a  warm  atmosphere  around,  as  he  entered 
some  room ;  a  carpeted  floor  was  beneath  his  feet,  and 
through  the  folds  of  the  silk  handkerchief  he  could 
discern  a  well-lit  apartment. 

Still  the  same  sihn-e,  but  we  cannot  say  stillness, 
for  so  keen  does  the  he  iriug  become  when  sight  is  re- 
moved from  us,  that  L  ;ver  was  perfectly  sure  it  was ' 
not  vacancy  before  him  :  he  heard  breathing,  however 
repressed.  A  hand  was  behind  him ;  he  felt  the  knot 
untied  of  the  handkerchief  blinding  him,  and  a  vision 
floated  through  his  mind  of  Mrs.  Daccey's  voluptuous 
boudoir.  He  saw  a  duplicate  of  it,  only,  in  place  of 
the  majestic  blonde  beauty,  the  more  entrancing,  be- 
cause more  retiring,  loveliness  of  the  brunette  Mrs. 
Houghton  greeting  him  with  a  smile — for  she  would, 
must  smile  now,  when  she  had  so  strangely  sought  this 
meeting. 

The  handkerchief  fell. 
For  a  moment  Lever  felt  dizzy,  like  one  who  has  been 
staring  at  the  sun,  and  sees  nothing  but  black  spots 
!  before  his  eyes. 

Seated,  standing,  lounging,  but  all  evidently  equally 
awaiting  his  arrival,  were  about  a  dozen  gentlemen  in 
evening  costume,  all  with  black  masks  concealing  their 
f-ices,  and  hoods,  so  that  they  could  not  be  recognised 
by  their  hair ;  even  their  hands  were  gloved.  Lever, 
|  when  he  did  clearly  and  distinctly  see  them,  started 
back  in  the  most  unmitigated  surprise. 

Where  was  Mrs.  Houghton?  Could  she  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  these  masked  men  ?  They  could 
not  mean  anj-thing  good,  or  they  would  not  be  thus ; 
even  his  unsophisticated  nature  divined  that  much,  as  a 
phase  of  London  life. 

"  There  is  some  mistake  here ! "  he  cried,  moving 
back. 

As  he  did  so,  he  heard  the  door  locked  on  the  outside. 

"  None  whatever,"  answered  a  quiet,  gentlemanly 
voice,  yet  one  perfectly  unknown  to  his  ear  ;  "  none 
whatever,  Mr.  Lever.  Pray  be  seated.  We  mean  you 
well." 

The  gloved  hand  waved  towards  a  vacant  chair. 

The  room  was  richly  and  well  furnished,  but  with  the 
solidity  of  a  man's  apartment  of  business.  No  woman's 
ta.'tc  had  passed  over  an  article  in  that  room.  All  was 
well  but  heavily  appointed ;  and  in  tho  centre,  beneath 
n  handsome  chandelier,  was  a  round  table,  on  which 
were  several  packs  of  cards. 

ft  Pardon  iuo,  sir,"  said  Lover,  haughtily,  "  there  it  a 
mistake.  I  came  here  to  Meet — no  matter — certainly 
not  gentlemen  who  arc  afraid  or  ashamed  to  show  their 
faces." 

He  felt  outraged  in  his  feelings,  which  had  been 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  curiosity  and  excite- 
ment, and  he  felt  degraded  in  himself  at  having  been 
duped  into  submitting  to  let  his  eyes  bo  bandaged,  only 
to  open  them  on  the  dork  facc3  before  him,  which  com- 
mon-sense told  him  could  only  conceal  some  deed  or 
intention  equally  black. 

(To  he  continued,  in  ow  next.) 
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L»v»t'*  companion  stepped  out,  and  then  offered  him 
a  hand  to  do  the  same. 


An  Obstinate  Max. — An  obstinate  man  docs  not 
hold  opinions,  bat  they  hold  him;  for  when  he  is  once 
possessed  with  an  error,  it  is  like  a  devil,  only  cost  out 
with  great  dilliculty.  Wiiatsoever  he  lays  hold  on,  like 
a  drowning  man,  he  never  looses,  though  it  do  but  help 
to  sink  him  the  sooner.  His  ignornnco  is  abrupt  and 
inaccessible,  impregnable  both  by  heart  and  nature,  and 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  though  it  has  nothing  but 
rubbish  to  defend.  It  is  us  dark  as  pitch,  and  sticks  as 
fist  to  anything  it  lays  1.  .id  on.  11  is  skull  is  so  thick, 
that  it  is  proof  against  any  reason,  and  never  cracks  but 
on  a  wrong  side,  just  opposite  to  that  against  which  the 
impression  13  made,  which  surgeons  say  does  happen 
very  frequently.  The  slighter  and  more  inconsistent 
his  opinions  are,  tho  faster  ho  holds  them,  otherwise 
they  would  fall  asunder  of  themselves  ;  for  opinions  that 
arc  false  onght  to  be  held  with  more  strictness  and 
asfturanco  than  those  that  arc  true,  otherwise  they  will 
lie  apt  to  betray  their  owners  before  thoy  are  aware. 
Ho  delights  most  of  all  to  differ  in  things  indifferent ; 
no  matter  how  frivolous  thoy  are,  they  aro  weighty 
inougli  in  proportion  to  his  weak  judgment;  and  ho 
••  ill  rather  suffer  self- martyrdom  than  part  with  tho 
least  sorupliJ  of  his  freehold;  for  it  is  impossible  to  dye 
his  dark  ignorance  into  any  lighter  colour.  Ho  is 
resolved  to  un  1<  r.  tand  no  man's  reason  but  his  own, 
bMSOM  ho  findi  no  inrm  can  undw  tmid  his  but  himself. 
His  wits  are  like  a  sack,  which  tho  French  proverb  saya 
U  tied  faster  before  it  is  full  than  when  it  is;  and  his 
opinions  are  like  plants  that  grow  upon  rocks,  that  stick 
fa  it  though  tlmy  have  no  routing.  His  uudorstandiug 
ii  burdened  like  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  is  proof  against 
all  sorts  of  judgments  wliutnocver,— JJv.tler, 


THE  "TIMES "  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS. 
It  was  on  tho  1st  of  January,  1788,  that  the  Times  first 
appeared.  It  was  a  continuation,  under  a  new  name,  of 
the  Universal  Register,  a  daily  paper,  which  had  been 
commenced  in  1785.  From  iirst  to  last  the  Times  has 
been  chiefly  the  property  of  ono  family,  tho  Walters.  Tho 
first  Mr.  Walter  was  more  of  a  printer  than  an  editor,  and 
the  Times  under  him  did  not  take  precedence  of  the  other 
daily  papers.  The  second  Mr.  Walter,  who  assumed 
control  in  1S03,  was  a  man  of  wonderful  tact  and  energy. 
In  1814  Mr.  Walter  began  the  bold  system  of  printing 
his  newspaper  by  steam.  In  subsequent  years,  the  great 
upward  starts  of  the  Times  in  circulation  seem  to  have 
taken  place  immediately  after  some  striking  public 
events,  as  if  the  vigorous  writing  in  that  journal  had 
drawn  new  streams  of  subscribers  to  it.  It  was  talked 
of  as  a  great  thing  when,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1806, 
the  Times  sold  a  few  additional  thousand  copies,  on 
account  of  the  narrative  of  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson. 
In  1828  tho  regular  sale  was  seven  thousand.  On  Fe- 
bruary 10,  1840,  when  the  account  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage appeared,  the  Times  sold  thirty  thousand  copies. 
Eleven  years  afterward,  the  regular  issue  was  thirty- 
eight  thousand  copies ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  opening 
of  the  great  Exhibition  in  Hyde-park,  the  number  sold 
was  fifty-two  thousand.  Hush's  trial  carried  oil'  forty- 
five  thousand,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  fifty-four  thou- 
sand. These  numbers  were  far  exceeded  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1S52,  when  the  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  funeral  commanded  a  sale  of  seventy  thou- 
sand copies,  which  were  printed  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
t  welve  thousand  per  hour.  Tho  regular  circulation  in 
1S53  was  forty -two  thousand^  and  it  has  increased. 


THE  CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE. 
On,  for  some  deep  secluded  dell. 

Where  brick  aud  mortar's  line  may  cease, 
To  sit  down  in  a  pot  of  grease — 

No,  no — I  mean  a  grot  of  peace  ! 

I'd  choose  a  home  by  Erin's  wave, 
With  not  a  sound  to  mar  life's  lot; 

I'd  by  the  cannon  have  a  shot — 
No — by  the  Shannon  have  a  cot! 

Romantic  Erin's  sea-girt  land  I 

How  sweet,  with  one  you  love  tho  most, 
To  watch  the  cocks  upon  the  roast — 

No — I  mean  the  rocks  upon  the  coast  I 

'Twere  sweet,  at  moonlight's  mystic  hour. 
To  wander  forth  where  few  frequent. 

And  come  upon  a  tips;/  gent— 
No,  no — I  mean  a  gipsy  tent ! 

In  that  retirement  lone,  I  would 

Pursue  some  rustic  industry, 
And  make  myself  a  boiling  tea— 

No,  nrf— I  mean  a  toiling  bee .' 

Or.  sweet  with  your  fond  wife  to  sit 
Outside  your  door  at  daylight's  close, 

While  shc'B  hard  hitting  at  your  nose  

No— I  mean  hard  knitting  at  your  hose  I 

Perhaps  on  early  cares  you  brood, 
While  sympathy  her  sweet  faco  shows ; 

'Tis  good  to  walk  upon  one's  toes — 
No— I  mean  to  talk  upon  one's  woes! 


DRINKS  FOR  HOT  WEATHER. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  our  interesting  contem- 
porary, tho  Queen,  says  :  — "  Warm  weather  'having  at 
last  set  in,  I  imagine  that  a  few  recipes  for  making 
pleasant  drinks  may  be  of  service  : — 

Apple  ape. — Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and  pour 
a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  them  ;  strain  well,  and 
sweeten.    To  be  drunk  when  cold,  or  iced.  ' 

Apricot  Effervescing  Drink.— Take  a  pint  of  tho 
juice  of  bruised  aprieoia,  filter  until  clear,  aud  make 
into  syrup  with  Ik. If- a -pound  of  sugar;  then  add  one 
ounce  of  citric  acid  ;  bottle  and  cork-  well.  For  a  tum- 
bler three  parts  full  of  water,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  syrup  and  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of  soda;  stir  well, 
and  drink  while  effervescing. 

Cherry  Drink. — Preparo  the  same  as  apricot,  sub- 
stituting cherry  juice  for  the  apricot. 

Com,  Tankard.— Put  into  a  quart  of  mild  ale  a  wine- 
glassful  of  white  wine,  tho  sa.me  of  brandy  and  capillaire, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  aud  a  little  piece  of  the  rind.  Add 
a  sprig  of  borage-  or  balm,  a  bit  of  toasted  bread,  and 
nutmeg  grated  on  the  top. 

Drink  Divine.— ilix  a  bottle  of  cider,  half  a  bottle 
of  perry,  mid  tho  same  of  sherry,  with  half  a  gill  of 
brandy ;  then  add  a  sliced  lemon,  tho  rind  pared  as 
thin  as  possible,  and  a  toasted  biscuit,  which  is  to  bo 
added  to  the  liquid  as  hot  as  possible.  Drink  iced  or  cool. 

Indian  (Jinueh  Beer.— To  10  quarts  of  boiling  water 
add  2  OKB.  of  pounded  ginger,  1  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar,  2 
limes,  and  2  lbs.  of  sugar.  Stir  until  Cold,  then  strain 
through  flannel  until  quite  clear,  adding  a  pint  of  good 
beer,  and  4  winoglassfuls  of  good  toddy.  Bottle,  tic 
down  tho  corks,  shake  oach  bottlo  well  for  some  tune, 
place  them  affright,  and  thoy  will  be  fit  to  drink  tho 
next  day.    This  ginger-beer  will  not  keep  long. 

Mint  Jur.EF  — Put  about  a  dozen  of  the  young  sprigs 
of  mint  into  a  tumbler,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  white 
sugar,  and  half  a  wineglassful  of  treacle,  and  tho 
samo  of  common  brandy  ;  then  fill  up  tho  tumbler  with 
pounded  ice. 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

We  read  that  tho  will  of  tho  lato  E.  P.  Christy,  tho  noted 
minstrel,  who  rocontly  died  at  Now  York,  has  been  offered 
for  probate  and  contested.  There  are  two  women  who  claim 
to  be  his  lawful  wives,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  grout  trial. 

Wobkmbn's  Internation  al  Dinners. — Nothing  in  England 
can  bo  dono  satisfactorily  without  a  dinner,  it  appears ;  there- 
fore, tho  farther  to  promote  social  intercourse  with  our  foreign 
brethren,  it  has  boon  arranged  that  four  banquets  shall  bo 
given  by  British  workmen  to  foroign  artisans  staying  in 
London ;  one  to  French  workmen,  I  iO  to  Italian,  one  to 
Belgium,  and  one  to  Gorman  workmen;  that  to  bo  given  to 
the  Frenchmen  being  the  first. 

Awful  Fact— Within  tho  space  of  thirty-two  years— that 
is,  from  1827  to  1858  inclusively— no  less  thon  92,002  suicides 
have  boon  committed  in  France,  boing  an  average  of  2,895  per 
yoar.  Tho  suicides  or  males,  which  havo  only  been  kept  dis- 
tinct sinco  1836,  amount  to  50,502,  and  of  females  to  18,5id ; 
the  yearly  avoiago  in  tho  cose  of  the  former  being  2, 15'.),  and 
in  tho  latter  807.   In  1827,  deaths  from  this  cause  numbered 

I,  512,  aud  year  by  year  increased  until,  in  1858,  no  less  than 
3,050  were 'registered  under  this  head. 

Waste  of  Powder.— A  French  statistician  has  calculated 
that  tho  civilised  world  spends  evory  twenty-four  hours,  in 
royal  military  salutes  and  polite  exchanges  of  volleys,  in 
wharf  and  citadel  formalities,  in  tho  daily  morning  and 
evening  guns  in  all  fortresses  and  men-of-war,  &c,  all  over 
the  globe,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  useless  cannon-shots. 
Taking  tho  shot  at  six  francs,  this  would  produce  a  daily  sum 
of  nine  thousand  francs,  or  annually  three  millions  of  francs 
(£120,000  sterling),  which  thus  go  off  in  smoke. 

Bbave  Prince  Oscar. — A  Paris  correspondent  says  : — "At 
tho  head  of  the  list  of  medals  decreed  for  acts  of  self-devotion 
■  luring  the  first  three  months  of  1862,  I  find  one  thus  re- 
corded :— '  In  tho  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  on  the  23rd  March, 
1863,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  saved,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  a  woman  and  her  two  children  who  had 
been  precipitated  into  a  ravine  by  the  horse  attached  to  their 
vehicle.'  Tho  medal  is  a  gold  one  of  the  first  class,  and  will 
assuredly  not  bo  one  of  the  least  honourable  of  those  that 
figure  on  the  breast  of  the  young  prince." 

Brighton  Bathees  at  tiie  Exhibition. — In  a  speech  the 
other  day,  the  Vicar  of  Brighton  narrated  arecent  experience 
of  his.  Ho  said : — "  Five  of  tho  handsomest  bathing- women 
iu  Brighton  accompanied  mo  to  tho  Exhibition  and  to  the 
Agricultural  Show  at  Battersea,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
compare  with  them.  (Laughter.)  I  set  two  men-servants 
over  them,  but  they  lost  these  marine  animals,  and  it  was 
hours  beforo  they  turned  up,  (Roars  of  laughter.)  They 
appeared  to  bo  up  to  numerous  '  artful  dodges ; '  and  it  was 
to  me  a  sourco  of  great  thankfulness  when  I  returned  these 
five  difficult  women  safe  to  Brighton.  What  language  thoy 
upoke  the  people  could  not  comprohend;  it  was  neither 
English,  Swedish,  nor  Lapland.  Never  had  I  a  moro  labo- 
rious day  in  tho  course  of  my  life  than  in  the  care  of  these 
iivo  extraordinary  women.  (Laughter.)  They  were  '  the 
observod  of  all  observers.'  Who  thoy  were  or  what  they 
wero  no  one  could  tell,  nor  yet  of  what  sex  they  were;  but 
thoy  were  believed  to  bo  of  tho  epicene  gender." 

T  he  Okgan  That  Wouldn't  Leave  Off. — In  a  small  village 
church  in  the  South  of  England,  where  the  congregation 
could  not  afford  to  pay  an  organist,  they  recently  bought  a 
«elf-acting  organ,  a  compact  instrument,  well  suited  to  tho 
purpose,  aud  constructed  to  play  forty  different  tunes.  The 
sexton  had  instructions  how  to  set  it  going,  and  how  to  stop 
it,  but,  unfortunately,  ho  forgot  the  latter  part  of  his  business, 
and,  after  singing  the  first  four  verses  of  a  hymn,  before  the 
sermon,  tho  organ  could  not  be  stopped,  and  it  continued 
playing  two  versos  more ;  then,  just  as  the  clergyman  com- 
pleted the  words  "Let  us  pray,"  the  organ  clicked  and 
started  a  fresh  tune.  The  minister  sat  it  out  patiently,  and 
then  renewed  his  introductory  words,  "  Let  us  pray,"  when 
click  went  the  organ  again,  and  started  off  on  another  tune. 
The  sexton  and  others  continued  their  exertions  to  find  out 
the  spring,  but  no  man  could  put  a  6top  to  it ;  so  they  got 
four  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  church  to  shoulder  the  per- 
verse instrument,  and  they  carried  it  down  the  centre  aislo 
of  tho  church,  playing  away,  into  tho  churchyard,  whore  it 
continued  clicking  and  playing  all  tho  morning. 

A  Chinese  Suicide's  Letteb. — At  the  Bendigo  gold-dig- 
gings, in  Australia,  a  Chinaman  named  Sue  Kung  committed 
suicide.  A  piece  of  China  manuscript  was  found  by  his  body, 
which  was  thus  translated  by  another  Chinaman: — "Tho 
reign  of  Hum  Fong,  12  year,  3d  moon,  11th  day.  All  men 
take  notice — I,  Sue  Kung,  got  decease,  and  cannot  get  cured, 
after  spending  £6  or  £7.  I  am  very  sorrow  for  it.  After  con- 
sideration, thinking  that  is  destinate  for  a  man  to  be  rich 
and  noble,  or  poor  and  low  in  this  world.  I  therefore  will 
(hare  devour  opium)  depart  from  my  life  in  this  hole.  If  I 
suffer  pain  onee,  I  will  escape  from  all  future  sorrow.  My 
little  accounts  is  in  my  little  box.  All  my  relations  and 
friends  must  be  not  painful  for  me.  May  all  men  who  hap- 
pen to  have  a  look  at  this  get  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and 
plenty  gold.  May  my  brother  and  mates  go  home,  and  tell 
my  parents  and  wife  so  that  they  will  forget  me.  May  the 
authorities,  after  seeing  this,  will  not  put  the  blame  on  my 
I  fiends.  I  am  walking  a  wrong  step,  and  can't  step  back, 
just  as  a  basin  of  water,  having  poured  it  over  a  horse's 
head,  3fou  cannot  get  back  tho  same  quantity.  This  is  my 
.short  statement. — Sue  Kung." 

The  Late  Pbince  Consobt's  Fabji  at  Windsob. — Among 
(ho  many  valuable  institutions  established  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort  for  improving  the  condition  of  tho  labouring  classes, 
is  the  Shaw  Farm  evening  class,  at  which  the  labourers  on 
the  royal  farm  are  taught  reading,  letter-writing,  arithmetic, 
imd  dictation.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  tho  class, 
."pecimens  of  writing,  arithmetic,  letter- writing,  and  dicta- 
uon,  were,  at  the  close  of  tho  season,  submitted  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  who  always  evinced  tho  most  lively  interest  in 
these  humble  efforts  of  his  farm-labourers.  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  wont  to  compare  each  year's  specimens  with  tho 
preceding,  and  award  prizes  to  those  who  had  shown  pro- 
gress, and  whose  register  exhibited  punctuality  in  attend- 
ance. This  year  the  specimens  were  submitted  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  that  tho 
class  is  to  be  continued,  and  that  tho  same  course  with  the 
prizes  will  be  adopted,  viz.,  a  first  prize  to  a  new-comer  on 
the  farm,  an  illustrated  Bible,  and  subsequent  prizes  to  be 
bunk  deposits.  On  tho  present  occasion  the  following  prizes 
have  been  distributed  to  tho  men  by  the  liev.  Thomas  Rooke, 

II.  A. :  ten  bank  deposits— seven  of  £1  5s.  each,  and  three  of 
CI  each — aud  seven  bibles.  A  certificate  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  been  presented  to  William  Smith,  one  of  the  men 
on  tho  farm,  for  proficiency  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
English  history. 


THE  JESTER 

Motto  for  the  Federal  Pabty.— "  Routs  Furnished." 
A  Question  for  Zoologists. — How  many  ounces  go  to  the 
pound  ? 

What  is  tho  tourist's  best  motive  for  travelling?— A  loco- 
motive. 

What  is  tho  difference  between  a  coat  and  a  baby  ?— Tho 
one  I  wear,  tho  other  I  was. 

"  You  can't  do  too  much  for  your  omployors,  my  man," 
said  somebody  to  a  big-fisted,  strong-backed  man-of-all- work 
on  the  wharf  one  day.  "Arrah.be  jabers,"  replied  Pat,  with 
emphasis,  "  noither  will  1 1 " 

"  Muggy  Weatheb."— To  most  persons  this  particular  kind 
of  weather  is  most  oppressive,  not  fit  to  do  anything  upon ; 
but  a  photographer  takes  a  very  different  view  of  it.  He 
calls  that  woathor  "muggy"  which  is  the  best  adapted  for 
taking  a  person's  "mug." — Punch. 

LINES  IN  A  HAYFIELD. 
"  All  flesh  is  grass : "  by  this,  'tis  plain, 
Is  human  mis'ry  shown ; 
For  life  is  ever  toil  and  pain, 
While  grass  is  grown  and  mown. — Fun. 
Those  Tibesome  Children.  —  Terrible  In/ant:  "Are  you 
tummin  to  our  party  to-night,  Mr.  Boras  Hall?"  Mamma 
(with  ill-concealed  anguish,  and  most  unmaternal  feelings 
towards  the  infant) :  "Ohl  yes,  by  the  bye;  I— a— really 
quite  forgot !  Will  you  come  and  spend  the  evening  with  us, 
if  you  are  not — a— better  engaged?  "   Of  course  the  wretch 
is  "only  too  delighted,"  and  would  "throw  over  oaj  en 
gagement. " — Punch . 

The  Dog  in  the  Bible. — A  gentleman  stopped  at  the  house 
of  a  pious  old  woman,  and  observing  her  fondness  for  a  pot 
dog,  ventured  to  ask  the  name  of  the  animal.  "  Moreover," 
she  replied.  "Is  not  that  a  strango  name?"  inquired  the 
gentleman.  "  Yes,"  said  the  pious  old  lady,  "  but  I  thought 
it  must  be  a  good  one  as  I  found  it  in  the  Bible."  "  Found 
it  in  the  Bible,"  quoth  the  gentleman.  "  Pray  in  what  part 
of  the  Bible  did  you  find  it?  "  The  old  lady  took  down  her 
Bible  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  turning  to  tho  text,  read 
as  follows : — "Moreover  the  dog  came  and  licked  his  sores.'" 
"  There ! "  said  she,  triumphantly. 


HOME  HINTS 

Wild  Thyme  in  WnoopiNG-CouGn. — M.  Joset  says  that  an 
infusion  of  wild  thyme  will,  in  many  cases  of  whooping-cough 
and  affections  of  the  air-passages,  remove  the  complaints 
when  all  other  remedies  fail. — Lancet. 

How  to  Feed  Pabbots. — Avoid  all  animal  food,  bones,  &c. 
Although  parrots  are  very  fond  of  these  things,  they  are 
radically  bad  for  them.  They  create  a  taste  for  blood,  and 
this  taste  is  too  often  gratified  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
blood.  They  pick  out  their  feathers,  insert  their  bills  into 
the  places  where  the  feathers  once  grew,  and  the  fatal  deed 
is  done.  They  find  a  supply  of  blood,  and  feast  on  it  until 
they  become  baro.  Tho  irritability  of  their  skin  is  fearful. 
To  prevent  all  this,  let  their  food  consist  of  gritts  (or  groats), 
canary-seed,  millet,  Abernethy  biscuit,  sweet  biscuit,  &c. 
Their  usual  (staple)  food  for  the  day  should  be  broad  and 
milk— not  actual  sop,  but  squeezed  into  a  moderately-soft 
paste.  If  hempseed  be  given,  let  it  be  but  very  sparingly. 
It  adds  to  the  heat  of  their  bodies.  Do  not  let  there  be  too 
much  food  of  any  kind  placed  in  the  cage  at  any  one  time. 
The  cage  eannot  be  kept  too  sweet.  All  occasional  treats  should 
be  in  moderation.  Apple,  pear,  fruit  of  any  kind,  will  be 
acceptable. 

Advice  to  Pebsons  Requlbing  Medical  ob  Leoal  Advice. 

— In  going  to  a  professional  gentleman,  always  state  the 
nature  of  your  case  fully.  Many  have  been  wrongly  treated 
by  medical  men  from  not  doing  so ;  indeed,  sometimes,  when 
under  medical  treatment,  they  have  lost  their  lives  through 
being  too  bashful  in  stating  their  real  complaints.  Again, 
in  law,  many  have  lost  their  trial,  or  brought  themselves  to 
serious  trouble,  through  not  being  candid  with  their  legal 
advisers.  Always  be  careful  what  you  sign ;  if  an  affidavit, 
be  suro  you  carefully  read  it  before  signing,  or  the  result 
may  be  serious.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able 
to  read,  get  some  trustworthy  friend  to  read  for  you ;  and 
always  have  (if  possible)  a  copy  of  any  document  or  letter 
which  you  may  have  signed,  in  caso  you  may  at  any  time 
be  drawn  into  litigation. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Railway  Accidents  Prevented. — Two  inventions  for  the 
prevention  of  railway  accidents  have  recently  been  patented 
by  a  French  engineer,  M.  Grivel  Jaune ;  models  and  draw- 
ings of  them  may  be  seen  at  the  Whittington  Club.  The  first 
is  described  to  be  a  self-acting  apparatus,  indicating  to  the 
driver  of  a  train  whether  the  line  is  clear,  and  if  the  preced- 
ing train  is  at  a  proper  distance  or  not,  and  warning  him  of 
same  in  any  weather  or  season.  The  other  is  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  break,  to  avert  the  disastrous  results  of  a  locomotive 
to  which  carriages  and  trucks  are  attached  mounting  an  in- 
cline, or  of  the  rupture  of  coupling-chains,  either  from  the  too 
great  weight  or  from  flaws  in  the  manufacture. 

A  DrviNG  Boat  fob  Wae  Pueposes. — There  would  be  few 
mechanical  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  building  a  boat  which 
would  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  capable  of  being 
rowed  or  sailed,  or  of  being  sunk  below  it  to  a  depth  which 
could  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety  by  the  admission 
of  water  to  a  compartment  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
its  ascent  by  the  hberation  of  leaden  weights  of  equal  value. 
The  real  difficulty  to  bo  overcome  would  be  the  supply  of 
sufficient  air  for  tho  three  men  required  to  work  it,  for  it 
would  hardly  be  advisable  to  send  a  smaller  number.  The 
chemical  knowledgo  of  the  present  day  would  render  this 
obstacle  less  formidable  than  would  have  been  the  case  forty 
years  ago.  There  are  substances  which  are  greedy  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  which  would  absorb  it  from  the  air  in  the 
cabin  where  the  men  were  seated ;  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  might  be  generated  there  in  the  pro- 
portions to  form  atmospheric  air,  which  would  economise 
that  condensod  in  a  chamber  forming  part  of  the  boat.  Such 
a  boat  as  this,  capable  of  being  moved  in  any  direction,  and 
at  a  moderate  speed,  would,  if  furnished  with  chemical  ex- 
plosives, be  sufficient  to  annihilate  a  whole  fleet  of  Warriors 
in  succession.  The  explosive  force  of  a  chemical  composition 
being  the  same  beneath  tho  water,  whether  enclosed  in  an 
iron  case  or  in  one  made  of  india-rubber,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  constructing  one  of  the  latter  substance  of  any 
size,  which  would  float  in  water  when  filled  with  the  com- 
position. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Daughters  in  Olden  Times. — Between  the  fifth  and  the 
tenth  century,  English  women  gradually  obtained  the  right 
of  disposing  of  themselves  in  marriage.  At  first,  both  State 
and  Church  required  tho  daughter  to  accept,  without  ques- 
tion or  comment,  whomsoovor  her  father  pleased.  She  ob- 
tained, however,  at  a  very  early  period  in  England  (aud  also 
in  Rome  and  on  the  Continent),  the  right  of  making  an  ob- 
jection to  a  suitor  for  some  grave  and  specifio  cause,  as  in- 
sanity, leprosy,  or  crime ;  but  of  tho  validity  of  this  objection 
her  father  was  solo  judge.  The  Church  and  the  State,  how- 
ever, insisted  with  a  constantly-increasing  earnestness,  that 
it  was  a  father's  duty  to  weigh  these  objections  fairly ;  and 
after  an  early  period,  if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  right  of  judging 
passed  from  him  to  his  family  or  the  public  tribunals.  In  the 
latest  era,  the  lady,  though  still  required  to  assign  a  reason 
for  a  refusal,  obtained  tho  privilogo  of  deciding  on  its  suffi- 
ciency, and  thereby  became  her  own  mistress.  This  right, 
probably,  was  not  fully  established  in  England  prior  to  tho 
middle  of  tho  tonth  century.  If,  however,  the  lady  did  not 
possess  the  right  of  objecting  to  tho  husband,  the  husband 
asserted  a  rather  large  latitude  of  objecting  to  his  wife,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  impl  led 
condition  that  she  was  on  trial. 

The  Obioin  of  Hackney-Coachbs.—  Public  carnages  wera 
first  introduced  into  Paris  exactly  two  centuries  ago.  One 
morning  in  the  year  1662,  shortly  after  Colbert  came  into 
power,  the  Duke  de  Roannes  called  on  the  new  minister,  anil 
requested  an  interview  on  a  matter  of  great  interest.  The 
duke  explained  that  ho  merely  wanted  a  privilege  for  esta- 
blishing a  kind  of  public  carriage  which  had  been  suggested 
to  him  (the  duke)  by  Blaise  Pascal.  Colbert  remarked  that 
tho  name  of  the  inventor  would  be  very  likely  to  deter  tho 
king  from  signing  any  privilege  of  the  kind,,  as  Pascal  was 
on  very  bad  terms  with  Pere  La  Chaise,  his  majesty's  con- 
fessor. The  duke  said  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
that  he  intended  to  keep  the  name  of  the  inventor  secret, 
and  that  he  had  only  mentioned  it  to  his  excellency  because 
ho  knew  that  men  of  genius  always  understood  each  other. 
Flattered  by  this  compliment,  Colbert  promised  to  recom- 
mend the  matter  to  the  king ;  and  a  few  days  later  a  royai 
ordnance  was  signed,  granting  to  the  Duke  de  Roannes  and; 
other  noblemen,  his  partners,  the  privilege  of  running  public. 
caliches  in  the  capital  and  its  environs,  to  carry  pajasengers 
at  five  sous  each,  on  condition  that  neither  artisana  nor  serv* 
ing-mon  should  be  allowed  to  ride  in  them.  The  carriages 
were  started,  but  were  little  patronised  for  some  months,  and 
the  undertaking  was  wellnigh  proving  a  total  failure,  when 
a  mere  accident  assured  its  success.  In  the  beginning  of 
September  that  year  there  was  a  greal  fde  in  the  forest  of 
St.  Germain.  The  king  and  queen  were  there,  walking 
about  among  the  crowd,  .when  it,  suddenly  began  to  rain, 
heavily.  The  king,  seeing  one  of  the  new  public  <  <  lichi  , 
plying  for  passengers,  made  the  queen  and  all  her  ladies 
enter  it,  and,  as  it  was  then  quite  full,  he  mounted  tho  box, 
and  himself  taking  the  reins,  drove  to  the  palace.  The  new 
carriages  now  became  quite  tho  rage. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  Sun-Dial. — It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  in  England, 
the  sun-dial  does  not  give  the  exact  time  of  our  reckoning, 
which  is  artificial,  except  at  the  equinoxes,  being  one  portion 
of  tho  year  too  fast,  and  another  too  slow,  for  our  clocks. 
The  French  always  regulate  by  the  sun,  and  have,  therefore, 
to  be  continually  changing  their  timepieces. 

The  American  National  Anthem. — In  the  summer  of  1789 
a  young  man,  connected  with  the  theatre  at  Philadelphia  as. 
a  singer,  was  about  to  receive  a  benefit  on  a  certain  Monday 
evening.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  previous  ho  called  on 
Joseph  Hopkins,  a  rising  young  lawyer,  twenty-eight  yeara 
of  age,  with  whom  he  had  gone  to  school  when  a  boy.  The. 
actor  had  but  twenty  boxes  taken,  and  his  "  benefit"  would 
be  at  a  loss  unless  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song  written  to. 
the  "President's  March,"  then  a  popular  air.  Tho  poets  of 
the  theatrical  corps  had  tried  their  hands,  but  were  satisfied 
that  no  words  could  bo  made  to  suit  that  air.  Hopkins  pro- 
mised to  make  the  attempt.  At  that  time  thero  was  a  great 
discussion  in  the  country  as  to  the  policy  of  America  joining 
either  France  or  England  in  the  war  then  raging  between 
those  two  nations,  and  party  spirit  ran  very  high.  Hopkins 
endeavoured  to  write  a  song  that  should  be  independent  of, 
and  above  the  interests,  passions,  and  policy  of  both  belli- 
gerents, and  look  and  aim  exclusively  for  American  honour 
and  rights.  He  wrote  "Hail  Columbia !"  It  was  announced 
on  Monday  morning,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  so  continued  during  the  season,  the  song  being  encored 
and  repeated  many  times  each  night,  the  audience  joining  in 
the  chorus.  It  was  also  sung  at  nights  in  tho  streets  by  largo 
assemblies  of  citizens,  including  members  of  Congress,  and 
has  now  become  a  national  song. 
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OR, 

THE  MYSTERY  OP  CASTLE  AURAY. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

cojrriDK.vf.F. 


Thi*  rir 
To  l,ind 
The  mo 

lunmn 

f.rae  provi.sii 
astonishment 
whore  2t  as 
man,  who  \r* 
I  kindly  rmi 
down  thp  bo 


id  from  me, 
Will; 

nda  it  to  mo. 


come,  as  she  frequently  did,  to  bring 
mou*  jor  the  old  man,  and  it  waa  not  without 
ent  that  »he  perceived  in  the  outer  room, 
usually  f<und  Achard,  a  young  and  handsome 
looked  at  her  with  gladdened  eyes,  and  with 
mil".  Hlie  made  a  sign  to  the  servant  to  put 
basket  in  ■  comer  of  the  room ;  he  obeyed, 
t  nd  th*u  went  out  to  wait  for  his  mistress  in  the  park. 
When  he  had  withdrawn,  sho  advanced  toward*  Paul, 

I  bey  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  expected  to  find  my 
WU  friend,  Achard,  here,  and  f  came  to  bring  him 
»f<m''thin^  from  my  mother  " 


PALL  AND  M.UtGLKKITK. 

Paul  pointed  to  the  inner  room,  to  let  her  know  Unit 
the  person  she  was  seeking  waa  within,  for  ho  could  not 
reply  to  her;  he  felt  that  the  tono  of  his  voico  would 
betray  the  emotions  he  experienced.  Tho  young  girl 
thanked  him  with  a  bow,  and  went  into  tho  room  to 
find  Achard. 

Paul  followed  her  with  his  eyes — his  hand  pressed 
npon  his  heart.  That  virgin  soul,  into  which  love  hud 
never  penetrated,  now  expanded  with  fraternal  tender- 
ness. Isolated  as  ho  had  always  been,  having  no  friends 
but  tho  rudo  children  of  tho  ocean,  nil  that  was  soft  or 
tender  in  his  heart  ho  had  turned  towards  God;  and 
although,  in  tho  eyes  of  rigid  Christians,  his  religion 
might  not  havo  appeared  as  strictly  orthodox,  it  is  no 
less  truo  that  tho  poetry  which  overflowed  in  every 
word  ho  uttored  was  nothing  more  than  one  vast  and 
eternal  prayer.  It  was  not,  therefore,  astonishing,  that 
this  first  feeling  which  pouotrated  his  heart,  although 
purely  fraternal,  was  as  extravagant  and  transporting 
as  tho  emotions  of  love. 

"Oh!"  murmured  he,  "poor  isolated  being  that  I 
am  !  How  shall  I  bo  able  to  restrain  my  feelings  when 
she  returns,  and  prevent  myself  from  clasping  her  to 
my  heart,  and  saying  to  her,  '  Murguorito,  my  sister ! 
no  woman  has  yet  felt  love  for  mo  ;  love  me,  then,  with 
sisterly  affection.'  Oh,  mother  !  mother  !  by  depriving 
me  of  your  caresses,  you  have  also  deprived  me  of  those 
of  this  dear  angel.    Slay  Cod  restoro  to  you  iu  eternity 
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Unit  happiness  which  you  havo  driven  from  yourself  and 
others !  • 

"Farewell!"  said  Marguerite  to  tho  old  man, 
opening  tho  door ;  "  farewell !  I  wished  this  evening 
to  come  myself,  for  I  know  not  when  I  may  see  you 
again." 

And  she  went  toward  the  outer  door,  pensive  and 
with  her  eyes  cast  down,  without  seeing  Paul — without 
remembering  that  a  stranger  was  in  that  room.  Paul 
remained  gazing  at  her  with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  to 
prevent  her  leaving  tho  houso,  with  palpitating  heart 
and  moistened  oyes.  At  length,  when  he  saw  her  placing 
her  hand  upon  the  door-latch,  ho  cried  aloud — 

"  Marguerite  I" 

Sho  turned  round  amazed,  but  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend this  strango  familiarity  in  ono  who  was  totally 
unknown  to  her,  sho  half-opened  tho  door. 

"Marguerite!"  reiterated  Paul,  advancing  a  step 
towards  his  sister ;  "  Marguerite,  do  you  not  hear  me 
call  you  ?" 

"  It  is  truo  that  my  name  is  Marguerite,  sir,"  sho 
roplicd,  with  dignity ;  "  but  I  could  not  imagino  that 
word  was  addressed  to  mo  by  a  person  whom  I  havo 
not  tho  honour  of  knowing." 

"But  I  know  you!"  exclaimed  Paul,  going  nearer 
to  her  ;  and  then,  closing  the  door,  ho  brought  her  back 
into  the  room.  "  I  know  that  you  aro  unhappy— that 
you  havo  not  ono  friendly  heart  into  which  you  can 
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pour  your  sorrows — not  one  arm  from  which  you  can 
ask  support."  \ 

"  You  forget  the  one  which  is  on  high,"  replied  Mar- 
guerite, raising  her  eyes  and  hand  toward  heaven. 

"  No,  no,  Marguerite,  I  do  not  forget,  for  it  is  He 
who  sends  me  to  offer  you  that  which  you  most  need; 
to  tell  you,  when  all  lips  and  all  hearts  aro  closed  toward 
you, '  1  am  your  friend — devotedly — eternally.'" 

"  Oh,  sir  f"  replied  Marguerite,  "  these  are  sacred 
and  solemn  words  which  you  have  uttered  ;  words,  un- 
fortunately, to  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
give  credence  without  proofs." 

"  And  should  I  give  you  one  ?"  said  Paul. 

"  Impossible  !"  murmured  Marguerite. 

"  Irrefragable !"  continued  Paul. 

"Oh,  then!"  exclaimed  Marguerite,  with  an  inde- 
scribable accent,  in  which  doubt  began  to  give  place  to 
hope  ■ 

"  Well!  and  then  " 

"  Oh !  then— but  no,  no  !" 

"  Do  you  know  this  ring  ?"  said  Paul,  showing  her 
the  one  with  the  key  that  opened  tho  bracelet. 

"Gracious  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  Marguerite,  "have 
mercy  upon  me !    Ho  is  dead !" 

"  He  lives." 

"  Theu  ho  no  longer  loves  me  !" 
"He  loves  you."' 

"  If  lie  be  living — if  ho  still  love  me — oh !  I  shall  go 
mad— what  was  it  I  was  saying  ?  If  he  be  living — if 
he  still  love  me,  how  conies  it  that  this  ring  is  in  your 
possession  ?" 

"  He  confided  it  to  me  as  a  token  of  recognition." 

"  And  have  I  confided  this  bracelet  to  any  one  ? " 
cried  Marguerite,  pushing  back  the  sleeve  of  her  gown 
— "  look !" 

"  Yes,  but  you,  Marguerite,  you  are  not  proscribed — 
dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world — thrown 
ninongst  a  condemned  race ! 

"  Of  what  importance  is  that  ?    Is  he  not  innocent  ?" 

"And  then,  he  thought,"  continued  Paul,  wishing  to 
discover  the  extent  of  the  devotedness  and  love  of  his 
i.istcr,  "  he  thought  that  delicacy  required,  banished  as 
ho  is  for  ever  from  society,  that  ho  should  offer  you,  if 
not  restore  to  you,  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  your 
hand." 

"  When  a  woman  has  done  for  a  man  that  which  I 
have  done  for  him,"  replied  Marguerite,  "  her.  only 
excuse  is  to  love  him  eternally,  and  it  is  that  I  mean 
to  do." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  an  angel !"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"Tell  me!"  rejoined  Marguerite,  seizing  the  young 
man's  hands,  and  looking  at  him  with  a  supplicating 
air  

"  What  ?" 

"  Have  you  seen  him,  then  ?" 
"  I  am  his  friend — bis  brother." 

"  Speak  to  mo  of  him,  then  !"  she  exclaimed,  giving 
herself  up  entirely  to  the  recollection  of  her  lover,  and 
forgetting  that  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  the 
person  to  whom  she  was  addressing  questions  of  so 
delicate  a  nature.  "  What  is  he  doing  ?  what  hope  has 
he?    Poor,  unhappy  man  !" 

"  lie  loves  you,  and  ho  lmpes  again  to  see  you." 

"  Then,  then,"  stammered  Marguerite,  and  drawing 
back  some  paces,  "  he  has  told  you  ?" 

"All!" 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried,  looking  down  and  concealing  her 
face,  over  which  a  sudden  tinge  of  red  had  cast  itself, 
replacing  for  moment  its  habitual  paleness. 

Paul  approached  her,  and  clasping  her  to  his  breast, 

exclaimed — 

"  You  are  a  miracle  of  devotedness !" 

"  You  do  not,  then,  despise  me,  sir '("  said  Marguerite, 
venturing  to  raise  her  eyes. 

"  Marguerite  !"  cried  Paul,  "  had  I  a  sister,  I  would 
pray  to  Heaven  that  she  might  resemble  you." 
_  "  Oh  !  wero  it  so,  you  would  have  a  most  unhappy 
sister,"  she  replied,  leaning  upon  his  arm  and  bursting 
into  tears. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Paul,  smiling. 

"  You  know  not,  then  ?"  • 

"  Proceed." 

"  That  Monsieur  dc  Lectoure  is  to  arrive  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  I  have  been  informed  of  that." 

"  And  that  to-morrow  night  the  marriage  contract  is 
to  be  signed." 

"  I  know  that,  too." 

"Well,  then,  what  can  I  hope  for  in  such  extremity 
as  this  ?  To  whom  can  I  apply  to  prevent  this  hated 
union  ?  Who  can  I  interest  to  aid  me  ?  My  brother  ? 
God  knows  that  I  forgive  him,  but  he  cannot  compre- 
hend my  feelings.  My  mother  ?  Oh  !  sir,  you  do  not 
know  my  mother.  She  is  a  woman  whose  reputation 
is  unsullied,  of  the  most  austere  virtue,  and  her  will 
inflexible ;  for  never  having  failed  in  her  duty,  she  does 
not  believe  that  others  can  forget  it,  and  when  she  has 
once  said,  '  It  is  my  will,'  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to 
bow  down  one's  head,  to  weep,  and  to  obey.  My  father  ? 
Yes,  I  well  know  that  my  father  must  leave  the  room 
from  which  he  has  never  stirred  for  twenty  years,  to 
sign  this  contract.  My  father,  for  any  one  less  un- 
happy and  less  culpable  than  I,  might  prove  a  resource  ; 
but  you  know  not  that  he  i3  insane — that  he  has  lost 
his  reason,  and  with  it  every  feeling  of  paternal  affec- 
tion. And  besides,  it  is  ten  years  since  I  last  saw  him. 
For  the  lust  ten  years  I  have  not  pressed  his  trembling 


hands,  nor  kissed  his  snow-white  hairs.-  He  knows  not 
that  ho  has  still  a  daughter !  ho  knows  not  oven'whetlier 
he  has  a  heart,  and  will  not  be  able  even  to  recognise 
mo.  And  wero  he  but  to  know  me,  and  take  compas- 
sion on  me,  my  mother  would  place  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  would  say,  'Sign  that — it  is  my  will!'  and  he 
would  sign  it  —  tho  poor,  feeble  old  man! — and  his 
daughter  would  be  condemned." 

"Yes,  yes.  I  know  all  this  as  well  as  yoll  do,  my 
poor  child ;  but  be  pacified,  that  contract  never  will  be 
signed." 

"  And  who  can  prevent  it  ?" 

"  I  will !" 

"  You  ?" 

"  Do  not  despair.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  present  at 
the  family  council." 

"  Who  will  present  you  there  ?" 
"  I  have  the  means. 

"  My  brother  is  violent  and  passionate.  Oh !  good 
Heaven  !  beware,  while  striving  to  save  me,  that  you  do 
not  sink  mo  still  deeper  in  misery." 

"  Your  brother's  person  is  in  my  eyes  as  sacred  as 
your  own,  Marguerite.  Fear  nothing,  and  rely  confi- 
dently upon  me?' 

"  Oh !  I  believe  you,  sir,  and  I  implicitly  confide  in 
you,"  said  Marguerite,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
tending feelings  of  confidence  and  mistrust  which  she 
had  till  then  laboured  under.  "  For  what  advantage 
could  you  derive  from  endeavouring  to  deceive  me  ? 
What  interest  could  you  have  to  betray  me  ?" 

"  None,  undoubtedly ;  but  let  us  talk  of  other  mat- 
ters. What  line  of  conduct  do  you  intend  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  Baron  de  Lectoure  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  him  all!" 

"Oh!"  cried  Paul,  bowing  profoundly,  "allow  me 
to  adore  you." 
"  Sir !    murmured  Marguerite,  "  sir !" 
"  As  a  sister !  as  a  sister !" 

"Yes,  you  are  indeed  kind  aud'good,"  cried  Mar- 
guerite, "  and  I  believe  it  is  God  who  sent  you  to 
my  aid." 

'"  Believe  it,"  replied  Paul. 

"  Then — to-morrow  evening." 

"  Do  not  be  astonished  nor  alarmed  at  anything 
that  may  occur ;  only  contrive  to  let  me  know  by  letter, 
by  a  word,  a  sign,  the  result  of  your  interview  with 
Lectoure." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  now  late,  and  your  servant  may  be  surprised 
at  the  length  of  this  interview.  Return  to  the  castle, 
and  say  not  a  word  of  me  to  any  one.    Farewell !" 

"  Farewell,"  reiterated  Marguerite  j  x'  you,  to  whom 
I  know  not  what  name  to  give?' 

"  Call  me  your  brother. 

"  Farewell,  then,  brother." 

"  Oh,  my  sister!  my  sister !"  cried  Paul,  clasping  her 
convulsively  in  his  arms,  "  your  Hps  are  the  first  from 
which  I  have  heard  so  sweet  a  word.  God  will  reward 
you  for  it." 

The  young  girl  drew  back  amazed  5  and  then  return- 
ing to  Paul,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  $ikn.  Paul  again 
pressed  it,  and  Marguerite  left  the  coinage. 

The  young  man  then  went  to  the  door  of  the  inner 
room,  and  opened  it. 

"  And  now,  good  old  man,"  said  he,  "  conduct  mo  to 
my  father's  grave." 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE  COUKTIER. 

Hamlet.   Dost  thou  know  this  watcr-fly? 

Horatio.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Hamlet.    Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious;  for  'tis  a  vice  to 
know  him. 

Shakespeare. 

Here  on  my  knees,  by  Heaven's  blest  power  I  swear, 
If  you  persist,  I  ne'er  henceforth  will  see  youj 
But  rather  wander  through  the  world  a  beggar. 
And  live  on  sordid  scraps  at  poor  men's  doors. 
For,  though  to  fortune  lost,  I'll  still  inherit 
My  mother's  virtues  and  my  father's  honour. 

Otwat. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  Paul  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  tho  secret  of  his  birth,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  of  Auray  awoke  more  than  ever  absorbed 
in  tho  fears  and  hopes  which  their  several  interests  had 
created,  for  that  day  must  necessarily  prove  a  decisive 
one  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  marchioness,  whom 
our  readers  have  ere  this  discovered,  was  neither  per- 
verse or  wicked,  but  a  haughty  and  inflexible  woman, 
saw  in  it  the  termination  of.  those  heart-rending  appre- 
hensions, which  for  so  many  years,  had  been  her  daily- 
companions  ;  for  it  was,  above  all,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
children  that  she  wished  to  preserve  that  unsullied 
reputation,  the  usurpation  of  which  had  been  purchased 
at  sueh  cost.  To  her,  Lectoure  was  not  only  a  fitting 
son-in-law,  being  tho  bearer  of  a  name  as  noble  as  her 
own,  but  more  than  this,  a  man,  or  rather  a  good  genius, 
who  at  the  same  moment  would  bear  away  not  only  her 
daughter,  whom  he  would  take  with  him  as  his  wife, 
but  her  son  also,  to  whom  the  minister,  thanks  to  this 
alliance,  had  promised  to  give  a  regiment.  Both  her 
children  gone,  her  first-born  might  come,  and  tho  secret 
revealed  to  him  would  find  no  echo.  Moreover,  there 
were  a  thousand  methods  by  which  to  close  his  lips. 
The  fortune  of  the  marchioness  was  immense,  and  gold 
was  one  of  those  resources,  winch,  in  such  a  case,  she 


deemed  infallible.  The  moro  terrible  her  fears,  the 
more  ardently  did  she  desire  this  union ;  so  that  she 
not  only  encouraged  the  anxiety  of  Lectoure,  hut  she 
also  excited  that  of  Emanuel.  As  to  tho  latter,  tired 
of  living  unknown  at  Paris,  or  immured  in  Brittany, 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  brilliant  young  men  who  formed 
the  household  of  the  king,  or  shut  up  in  tho  antiquo 
castle  of  his  ancestors,  having  their  portraits  as  his  solo 
companions,  he  knocked  with  impatient  eagerness  at 
the  golden  door  which  his  intended  brother-in-law  was 
to  open  for  him  at  Versailles.  The  griefs  and  tearj  of 
his  sister  had,  certainly,  for  a  time  afflicted  him ;  for  ho 
was  ambitious,  more  from  a  dread  of  tho  ennui  which 
would  consume  him  if  compelled  to  live  on  his  estate, 
and  from  the  desire  of  parading  at  the  heafl  of  his  regi- 
ment, captivating  tho  hearts  of  all  the  ladies  by  tho 
richness  and  good  taste  of  his  uniform,  than  from  either 
pride  or  hardness  of  heart.  Being  himself  incapablo 
of  forming  any  serious  attachment,  and  despite  tho  fatal 
consequences  of  lis  sister's  love,  he  considered  that 
love  merely  as  a  childish  fancy,  which  the  tumult  and 
pleasure  of  tho  world  would  soon  efface  from  her 
memory,  and  ho  really  believed  that  before  a  year  had 
elapsed,  she  would  be  the  first  to  thank  him  for  having 
thus  done  violence  to  her  feelings. 

As  to  Marguerite,  poor  victim,  so  irrevocably  con- 
demned to  be  immolated  to  the  fear  of  title  one,  and  to 
the  ambition  of  the  other,  the  scene  of  tho  preceding 
day  had  made  a  profound  impression  on  her  mind.  Sho 
could  not  at  all  account  to  herself  for  the  extraordinary 
feelings  which  the  young  man  who  had  transmitted  to 
her  the  words  of  Lusignan  had  awakened  in  her  heart ; 
who  had  tranquillised  her  as  to  the  fate  of  tho  unhappy 
exile,  and  had  concluded  by  pressing  her  to  his  heart, 
and  calling  her  his  sister.  A  vague  and  instinctive 
hope  whispered  to  her  heart,  that  £his  man,  as  he  had 
told  her,  had  received  from  Heaven  the  mission  to  pro- 
tect her.  But,  as  sho  was  ignorant  of  tho  tie  which 
bound  him  to  her,  of  the  secret  which  made  him  master 
of  his  mother's  will,  of  the  influence  he  might  exercise 
over  her  future  life,  she  did  not  dare  allow  herself  to 
dream  of  happiness,  habituated  as  she  had  been  for  six 
months,  to  consider  death  as  the  only  term  to  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

The  marquis,  alone,  amid  the  various  emotions  which 
agitated  all  around  him,  had  remained  coldly  and  im- 
passibly  indifferent;  for  to  him  the  world  had  ceased 
to  move  since  the  dreadful  day  on  which  reason  had 
abandoned  him.  Continually  absorbed  by  one  fixed 
idea — that  of  his  mortal  combat  without  seconds — tho 
only  words  he  ever  uttered,  were  thoso  pronounced  by 
the  Count  de  Morlaix,  when  he  forgave  him  his  death. 
He  was  an  old  man,  weak  as  an  infant,  and  whom  his 
wife  could  overawe  by  a  gesture,  and  who  received 
from  her  cold  and  continuous  will  every  impulsion, 
which,  for  twenty  years,  the  vegetating  instinct  had  re- 
ceived, and  which,  on  him,  had  usurped  the  place  of 
reason  and  free  will.  On  this  day,  however,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  monotonous  mode  of  life. 
A  valet-de-chambre  had  entered  his  apartment,  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  marchioness  in  the  cares  of  his  toilette ; 
ho  had  dressed  him  in  his  uniform  of  steward  of  the 
household,  had  decorated  his  breast  with  the  several 
orders  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  then 
the  marchioness,  placing  a  pen  in  his  hand,  had  ordered 
him  to  try  to  sign  his  name,  and  he  had  obeyed,  pas- 
sively and  negligently,  without  imagining  that  he  was 
studying  tho  part  of  an  executioner. 

About  throe  in  the  afternoon,  a  poatehaiso,  the  sound, 
of  whose  wheels  had  very  differently  impressed  tho 
hearts  of  the  three  persons  who  were  expecting  it, 
entered  tho  court-yard  of  the  castle.  Emanuel  had 
eagerly  run  down  to  the  vestibulo  to  receivo  his  future 
brother-in-law,  for  it  was  he  who  had  arrived.  Lectoure 
sprang  lightly  from  his  carriage.  Ho  had  halted  for 
some  time  at  the  last  post-house,  to  attire  himself  in  a 
presentable  costume,  so  that  ho  arrived  in  an  elegant 
court  dress  of  tho  latest  fashion.  Emanuel  smiled  at 
this  evidence  of  his  anxiety,  for  it  was  clearly  to  be  per- 
ceived that  Lectoure  was  determined  not  to  lose  the 
advantage  of  a  first  favourable  impression  by  presenting 
himself  in  a  dusty  travelling-dress.  His  intercourse 
with  the  fair  sex  had  taught  him,  that  they  almost  in- 
variably judge  from  tho  first  glance,  and  the  effect  which 
it  produces  upon  their  mind3  or  hearts,  let  it  be  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  is  with  difficulty  removed,  More- 
over, it  is  but  rendering  justice  to  the  baron  to  acknow. 
ledge  that  his  person  was  graceful  and  elegant,  and 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  any  woman  whose  heart 
was  not  already  occupied  by  another. 

"Permit  me,  my  dear  baron,"  said  Emanuel, advanc- 
ing toward  him,  "  in  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
ladies,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  mansion  of  my  ances- 
tors. See,"  continued  he,  when  they  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  stone  steps  leading  into  tho  hall,  and  point- 
ing to  the  turrets  and  the  bastions,  "  these  date  from 
tho  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  as  to  architecture,  and 
from  Henry  IV.,  in  point  of  ornament." 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  replied  the  baron,  in  the  affec  ted 
tone  which  the  young  men  of  that  day  had  adopted, 
"it  is  a  most  charming  fortress,  and  throws  around  it, 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  three  leagues,  a  baronial  odour, 
which  would  perfume  even  an  army  contractor.  If 
ever,"  continued  he,  as  they  passed  through  the  hall 
and  entered  a  gallery  ornamented  on  each  side  with 
long  lines  of  family  portraits,  "  I  should  take  a  fancy  to 
enter  into  a  rebellion  against  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
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I  shall  entreat  you  to  lend  me  tliis  jewel  of  a  place ; 
and,"  added  he,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  long  rows  of 
ancestors  which  offered  themselves  to  his  view,  "the 
garrison  "with  it." 

"  Thirty-three  quarters — I  will  not  say  in  flesh  and 
httwd,"  replied  Emanuel,"  fcr  they  are  long  since  turned 
td dost — bat  in  pointing,  as  vou  see.  They  begin  with 
a  certain  Chevalier  Hugnes  d'Auray,  who  accompanied 
Kthrr  Louis  VII.  to  the  crusades ;  that  one,  it  is  pre- 
tended, is  my  aunt  Deborah,  whom  you  see  decked  out 
as  Judith ;  and  all  this  eventually  ends  in  the  male 
line,  in  the  last  member  of  this  illustrious  fimily,  your 
very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant,  Emanuel 
d'Auray." 

*"  It  is  perfectly  respectable,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
atiiiientie.".  . 

"  Yes ;  bat  as  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have,  as  yet,  become 
EirSoiently  s  patriarch,"  rejoined  Emanuel,  passing 
before  the  baron  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  apartment 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  "  to  spend  my  days 
in  such  formidable  society,  I  hope,  baron,  that  you 
hive  thought  of  the  jncans  by  which  I  can  withdraw 
from  it  ?"  - 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  dear  count,"  said  Lectonre,  fol- 
lowing him.  "I  wished  even  to  have  been  myself  the 
bearer  of  your  commission,  as  my  wedding-gift  to  you. 
I  knew  of  a  vacancy  in  the  queen's  dragoons,  and  called 
vesterday  on  M.  de  Maurepas  to  solicit  it  for  you,  when 
1  heard  that  it  had  been  granted,  at  the  request  of  I 
know  not  what  mysterious  admiral — a  sort  of  corsair, 
pirate,  or  fantastic  being,  whom  the  queen  has  made 
fie  fashion  by  giving  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  whom 
the  king  ha3  taken  a  great  affection  to,  because  he  beat 
tlio  English,  I  know  not  where — so  that  his  Majesty 
in  him  the  order  of  militaryyuerit, 
">ld  hilt,  jusWbs  he 


y.  In  short,  the 
be  alarmed — we 


a  sword 
o  one  of  t 
at  side,  t 
another." 
cplied  Emanuel,  "  I  care  not  whnt 
lein;  what  I  desire  is,  that  it  should 
e  to  my  nam",  a:id  a  position  which 


'  said  Emanuel,  wishing  to  change  the 
versation — "how  did  you  manage  to  get 
sand  engagements  you  must  have  had  on 


lie  apartment  destined  for  him — 
g  the  fact  to  thenj-  I  announced 
e  I  was  going  to  bo  married  !" 

Why,  this  was  perfect  heroism! 
wledsrcd  von  were  about  to  geck 
Lower  tsnttany. 

Smanucl,  smiling,  "compassion 


uprehend,  my  dear  count," 
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E.-aaaoel  impatiently  bowed  his  head  in  the  aflir- 
mative. 

"  Well,  th^n,  CVlf  'tin,  HI  my  lovely  betrothed  that  1 
throw  myself  at  her  knees,  at  her  feet,  and  that  I  await 
her  orders  either  to  go  to  Iit  or  to  receive  her  here— 
and  there,  take  t.hn  VjX  the  ch.irges  of  your  ewibawy." 

He  threw  himhisporec. 

"  And  you,  count,"  rejoined  Lectoure,  "  I  trust  that 


they  expect,  as  yon  have  hinted,  my  , 
:  me  brmg  back  with  me,  from  my 
C,  some  rirge  hands  and  formidable 
',  they  are  mistaken,"  he  added,  with 
lorous,  half  interrogatory  ;  "  is  it  not 

•  you  tolftne  that  your  sister  " 

er  "  replied  Fmanncl. 

Kidfnl  di"!appointment  to  that  poor 

,lhe.    It  cannot  be  helped;  and  she 

fa*  induced  by  the  entrance  of  Ema- 
imbre,  who  had  half  opened  the  door, 
m  the  threshold,  waiting,  as  was  then 
rrvants  in  great  houses,  till  his  master 

>peated  Emanuel. 

Marguerite  d'Auray  requests  that 
,n  '!e  Lcctoure  will  honour  her  with 

r  " 

setoure,  rising  from  the  sofa,  "ccr- 
■eatest  pleasure." 

i  a  mistake ! "  exclaimed  Emanuel  ; 

tour  to  assure  your  lord  ship,"  replied 
ore,  "  that  I  have  correctly  and  faith- 
order  whieh  was  given  to  me." 
said  Emanuel,  uneasy  to  the  highest 

!lbc  advised  bv  m",  yon  will  "end  the 
■out  her  business." 

!  I»y  no  in^rm-!'. "  r<*plied  I/ectonre. 
fllneb,,'ard  of  a  brothrrr  mean  ?  Celts- 


you  have  confidence  enough  in  me  to  permit  this  tttc-d- 
"  But  it  is  so  perfectly  absurd  I 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lectoure  ;  "  on  the  ooutrary,  it 
is  perfectly-befitting.  I  am  not  a  crowned  head,  that  I 
should  marry  a  woman  upon  her  portrait,  and  by  proxy. 
I  wish  to  see  her  hi  person.  Come,  Emanuel,"  he  con- 
tinued, pushing  his  friend  toward  a  side-door,  that  he 
might  not  meet  his  sister — "  Come,  now,  tell  me  frankly 
— in  confidence,  between  ourselves — is  there  any — de- 
formity ?" 

1  Why,  no,  by  Heaven !  replied  the  young  count ; 
"  no — on  the  contrary,  she  is  as  lovely  as  an  angel." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  baron,  "  what  does  all  this 
opposition  mean  ?  Come,  now,  begone,  or  must  I  call 
my  guards  ?" 

"  No ;  but  on  my  word,  I  am  afraid  that  this  little 
simpleton,  who  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
world,  is  coming  to  destroy  all  that  has  been  arranged 
between  us." 

"  Oh !  if  that  is  all  you  fear,"  replied  Lectoure,  open- 
ing the  door,  "  you  may  be  perfectly  at  ease.  I  like  the 
brother  too  well  not  to  look  over  some  caprice— some 
extraordinary  fantasies — in  the  sister ;  and  I  pledge  you 
my  word  as  a  gentleman,  unless  the  devil  should  play 
us  some  strange  trick  (who,  I  trust,  is  at  this  moment 
fully  occupied  in  some  other  corner  of  the  world!)  that 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  d'Auray  shall  be  Madame  the 
Baroness  do  Lectoure,  and  that  in  a  month  you  shall 
have  your  regiment." 

This  promise  appeared  in  some  degree  to  pacify 
Emanuel,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  out  of  the 
door  without  making  further  difficulty.  Lcctoure  im- 
mediately ran  to  a  looldng- glass,  to  repair  the  slight 
traces  of  disorder,  which  the  jolting  over  the  last  three 
leagues  had  occasioned  in  his  dress.  He  had  scarcely 
given  to  his  hair  and  garments  the  most  becoming  turn 
and  folds,  when  the  door  again  opened,  and  Celestin 
announced — 

"  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  d'Auray." 

The  baron  turned  round,  and  perceived  his  betrothed 
standing,  pale  and  trembling,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  Although  tho  promises  of  Emanuel  had  inspired 
him  with  some  degree  of  hope,  a  certain  residue  of 
doubt  had  still  remained  on  his  mind,  if  not  as  to  the 
beauty,  at  all  events  with  regard  to  the  deportment  of 
the  lady  who  was  about  to  become  his  wife.  His  sui-prise 
was  therefore  unbounded,  when  ho  saw  that  delicate 
and  graceful  creature  standing  beforo  him,  and  whom 
the  niOiU  fastidious  critic  of  female  elegance  could  only 
have  reproached  with  being  in  a  slight  degree  too  pallid. 
{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


d  1  Or 


JOE  SIMS,  AND  nOW  I  ATE  HIM. 
a  galley  yaux  by  mix  buckle,  captain's  coxswain. 

The  AriotJne  was  as  fine  a  barkcy  as  ever  seaman  set 
mot  aboard  on.  Her  masts  tapered  away  like  a  lady's 
sigh,  every  rope  taut  as  a  harp-string,  sails  furled 
smooth  in  the  bunt  as  tho  padding  of  a  girl's  bustle. 
Oh  !  it  was  a  proud  sight,  messmates,  to  see  her  sailin' 
ort  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  rigg'd  all  atanto,  stuusails 
low  an'  aloft,  Captain  upon  tho  hammock-cloth,  band 
playin'  "  Off  sue  goes,"  and  tlio  ramparts  cover' d  with 
petticoats,  all  wishin'  good  luck  to  the  saucy  Ariadne. 
God  bless  tlieir  pritty  eyes !  many  on  'uui  were  water- 
lojjg' d  with  briny  tears.  Sally  Bosc  waved  a  new  ban- 
danna at  Joe  Sims  while  our  swiugiu'  boom  swept  over 
Ulockus  fiat,  an'  my  Bet,  with  her  two  young  'uns, 
stood  sniv'Hn'  under  Jack  the  Painter.  Well,  I  looks  at 
'um  agin  and  agin,  till  a  drop  or  two  roll'd  over  my 
starboard  chock,  but  that  might  a  bin  from  a  puff  of 
wind  gittin'  into  my  eye  through  the  bow  port.  If  not, 
what  fii'iiihcs  'i 

Howsever,  no  sooner  wo  gets  ontside  o'  Scilly,  than 
one  day  we  spies  a  schooner  on  tho  ico-bow.  First,  we 
thought  as  how  she  wcro  one  o'  your  riglar  Yankey 
clippers,  or  Warejinny  pilot-boats;  but  we  soon  comes 
up  in  her,  hand  over  fist,  an'  upon  sendin'  Long  Tom 
across  hot  forefoot,  sho  jist  diskiver'd  the  tail  of  a 
Spanish  insint,  an'  struck  demeedutly  to  the  go-along 
Ariadne.  I  sees  great  argufying  among  the  quarter- 
deckers  as  to  how  we  should  get  pursession  o'thc  prize. 
Tho  sea  ran  awkurdly  high,  brcakin'  iu  cauliflower- 
heads,  so  that  even  the  jolly  wasn't  to  be  trusted ;  an' 
Harvey  sworo  he  would  a  devilish  sight  sooner  let  the 
Dons  an'  their  dirty  dollars  escape  altogether,  than  risk 
the  life  of  a  single  Ari'vimc.  Iwico  we  tries  to  drop  n 
man  aboard  from  tho  end  of  our  jib-boom,  but  that  ere 
was  impossible,  the  Spaniard  pitciiin'  like  a  pilc-drivor. 
In  the  second  dog-watch,  howscver,  wo  gels  a  bit  of  a 
lull,  when  Joe  Sims  an'  I,  Tom  Jenkins  an.  Bill  Jones, 
steer'd  by  a  clever  reefer,  shoves  off  in  the  jolly  to  try 
our  lnck,  whether  or  no,  Tom  Collins.  We  jist  reaches 
the  schooner's  quarter,  when  I  sees  a  curly-headed  top- 
per comin'  roariii'  down  upon  us,  with  a  ridge  o'  surf 
upon  his  back,  rampin'  and  bellowin'  wuss  nor  Madras 
beach  in  a  tilloon.  "It's  all  dickey  with  us,"  said  1, 
just  as  the  scliooDfr  (fives  a  send  aft,  spla.shiu'  her 
DOOIB-end  into  the  water  alongside  tho  boat,  like  tho 
t:iil  of  a  grimmis.  In  a  moment  Sims  on'  I  catches' 
hold  of  a  reef-earin',  cluigin'  to  it  like  (;iiiu  death  ;  an' 
ns  her  stam  riz,  it  swung  us  both  into  the  air,  the  cca 
burst  underneath  with  Q  woice  o'  thunder,  an'  neither 
boat,  reefer,  Jinkins,  or  Jones  over  taw  the  light  o' 
heaven  agin. 


Well,  there  we  hangs  danglin'  at  the  end  o'  the  boom, 
Eke  a  couple  of  golding  fleeces  over  an  ale-house  upon 
Common  Hard  ;  but  wo  soon  shins  iu  board  like  lamp- 
lighters, an'  takes  away  tho  Dons'  toasting-forks  in  a 
jitfey.    Then  I  shoves  Johnny  Spanyole  away  from  tha 
tiller,  an'  took  his  trick  at  tho  helm  myself.    In  course, 
as  there  was  but  Joe  an'  I  agin  two-an' -twenty  signors, 
wo  was  forced  to  keep  watch  an'  watch,  one  eye  open 
and  t'other  shut,  accordin'  to  sarcumstances.  About 
two  bells  in  the  middle  watch — my  whiskers  !  there 
comes  a  squall,  sharp  enough  to  blow  tho  devil's  horns 
off!    The  strongest  foliar  aboard  couldn't  a'  held  tho 
edge  of  a  knife  before  the  wind ;  an'  if  a  man  had  a' 
open'd  his  month  to  wind'ard,  he  must  a'  turn'd  it 
round  to  loo'ard  to  shut  it  agin.    Why,  it  blow'd  all  the 
anchors  off  the  officers'  buttons,  so  you'll  allow  there 
was  a  fresh  hand  at  the  bellus.    "Lower  away  tho 
mainsail,  signor,"  said  I ;  but  not  a  soul  scem'd  to  un- 
derstand plain  English.  "Areevo!  casteelo !  otrabando! 
killee  the  butcher,"  roared  Joey,  jokin'  the  lubberly 
Spaniards,  "rouse  up,  my  hearties,  an'  give  us  a  pull 
o'  the  peak  downhawl."    "  Non  intendey,"  whined  tho 
frighten'd  frickasees,  an'  droppin'  on  their  knees,  begins 
a  crossin'  themselves,  an'  a  bellowin  out,  "  O !  Santo 
Francisco!  O!  Sant  Antoney!"    But  Joey,  seein'  tho 
jaw-rope  o'  the  gaff  wouldn't  travel  for  want  o'  grease, 
"  Damn  your  Sant  Antoneys,"  said  he  ;  "  give  us  a  lump 
o'  santum  smearum ;  an'  as  for  crossin',  get  across  the 
gaff  an'  ride  it  down,  'sted  o'  cattcrwaulin'  like  a  tea- 
party  o'  harlots  at  a  chris'nin'."  All,  howsever,  wouldn't 
do ;  over  she  went  upon  her  beam-ends,  the  poor  lousy 
Spanyoles  givin'  a  uniwarsal  screech  as  tho  sea  roll'd 
'em  under,  the  whole  kit  goin'  down  to  Davy  Jones' 
locker  like  a  dip-sea  lead,  all  'cept  Joey,  I,  an'  tho 
Spanish  skipper,  who  lash'd  ourselves  fast  to  the  upper 
rough-tree. 

For  a  week  a'ter  this  capsize  there  we  three  stuck 
upon  high  starwation — nothin'  a-da}',  an'  find  yourselves 
— everlastin'  banyan-day,  an'  no  grog— ship  under  water, 
black  sky  overhead,  ragin'  ocean  all  round,  hunger 
squatted  at  the  bow,  and  thirst  upon  the  starn-post ! 

The  Ariadne  parted  company  that  same  night  as  the 
schooner  turned  the  turtle,  an'  not  a  sail  could  we  dis- 
sarn  in  any  quarter.  For  seven  weary  nights  an'  days, 
each  on  'um  a  year  long,  we  slraius  our  ej'C-balls  a  lookin' 
for  help,  but  found  none.  I  shares  my  backy-box  with 
Joey  an'  tho  Spanyole  till  there  wasn't  a  chaw  loft. 
Then  wo  pulled  all  the  hide  off  the  lower  riggin',  an' 
gnaw d that;  an'  a'terwards  we  cut  up  tho  Spanyole's 
leather  breeches,  which  kept  life  an'  soul  together, 
though  mayhap  many  wou'd  a'  thought  the  meat  rather 
unsavoury.  Joe's  hairy  cap  went  next,  an'  that  warn't 
much  more  palatable ;  'sides  it  could  scarcely  be  spared, 
bcin'  our  only  tank  for  catchiu'  rain-water.  Then,  a'ter 
all  was  gone,  wo  squeezed  one  another's  hands,  an' 
blnbber'd  like  babbies. 

Howsever,  sniv'liug  was  no  use,  an'  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come.  Wo  stared  upon  one  another  till  our  eyes  dried, 
our  hearts  harden'd,  an'  we  begins  to  think  upon  the 
lots!  What  won't  hunger  and  thirst  drive  men  to  do? 
Them's  hard  times  when  human  creeturs  feel  like 
wolves,  an'  change  natur  with  sharks  and  halMgai- 
tcrs.  "  We're  two  to  one,"  said  Joe;  "but  fair  play's 
a  jewel :  we'll  take  no  adwantageo'  the  Signor,  though 
he's  but  a  furriner."  So  wo  put  three  bits  o'  rope-yarn 
into  my  tarpoling-bat,  gave  Don  Spanyolo  tho  first 
chance,  drnw'd  our  own  lots,  an'  the  shortest  fell  upon 
Joey!  Werrily  I  thought  as  how  this  would  a  broke 
my  heart  asunder,  for  in  course  Joe  was  dearer  to  ma 
than  my  own  flesh — far  more  than  a  lousy  Spaniard. 
I  pffer'd  Joo  to  take  his  chance — I  even  wanted  to 
skiver  tho  Signor — but  all  was  like  whistlin'  jigs  to  a 
milestone.  '*  Never,"  said  Joey;  "you  has  a  wife  and 
young  tins,  Suckle,  an'  so  mayhap  has  the  poor  Spauish 
skipper;  'sides,  the  hit  was  fairly  draw'd,  an'  damu  tho 
dog  that  flinches.  I  defies  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  say 
blaok's  the  white  o'  Joe  Sims'  eye.  I've  always  done  a 
eeuinau'a  duty,  and  so  I  will  even  here,  messmate, 
clingin'  to  a  few  slipp'ry  planks  upon  a  roariu'  ocean.  I 
will  die,  Bili,  as  I've  livcel,  Iriic-biuo  to  tho  back-bone." 
Kneelin',  then,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  athaut  the  gun- 
nell,  ho  seemed  to  pray  'arncstly  ;  then,  untwisting  his 
pigtail,  ho  cut  off  a  long  lock  of  his  brown  hair,  an'  tied 
it  up  with  the  identical  bit  of  yarn  what  sealed  his 
doom.  This  he  put  into  niy  hand,  an'  gripin'  my  fist, 
exclaimed,  "Cod  blesa  ye,  Bill!  give  this  token,  with 
my  last  love,  to  dear  Sally  Rose  !"  Haviu'  said  this,  ho 
lifted  the  knife,  cool  as  a  eowcumbcr,  and  wonld  at 
once  have  settled  f  he  job,  by  drawiu'  it  athaut  his  throat, 
but!  grappled  his  arm,  an'  made  him  promise  to  wait 
till  another  daybreak,  thinkin'  as  how  summat  might 
heave  in  sight  to  pick  us  up.  Joe,  howsever,  as  ho 
Sflid,  was  no  fiineher;  in  the  middle  of  the  uight  he 
Suddenly  stabbed  the  knife  into  his  heart,  crying  out, 
"Oood-bye  Hill;  mind  you  'members  Sally!" 

Now,  Is  pose  as  how  you  thinks  1'se  goin'  to  over- 
haul v/hat  followed  a'ter  Joey's  death  ;  but  avast 
h'.ivin',  lads,  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think,  far  less  to 
peak,  of  what  that  Spaniard  an'  I  did  to  presarvo  our 
lives  for  eight  dismal  days  and  dreary  nights.  Life  is 
sweet  to  all  men,  'specially  to  him  as  has  a  wife  and 
hofritcsa  babes  at  home.  If  there  was  sinfulness  in 
(That  wo  did,  there  is  a  Cummaudcr-iii-Chicf  above  who 
is  able  an'  willin'  to  weigh  the  temptation  agin  the 
crime.  Jt  was  his  goodness  what  Sent  a  marohantman 
b>  pick  us  up  at,  last,  an'  it  w.is  his  bounty  what  gavo 
mo  tho  mcan.-j  to  purwido  a  homo  for  poor  Sally- 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OP  REAL  LIFE. 


0  II  APTER  LXI. 

AFTER  MIDNIGHT. 

TftE  appearance  of  Duggan,  the  Colonel's  Scotch  ser- 
vant, at  tho  Kettledrum,  had  awakened  in  Violet  hopes 
and  expectations  doomed  to  disappointment. 

It  was  so  very  natural  that  the  sight  of  the  ser- 
vant who  had  been  reported  dead,  and  who  was  there 
standing  before  her  alive  and  well,  should  give  rise  to 
the  strung  hope  that  perhaps  his  master  might  have 
experienced  similar  good-fortune. 

But  Duggau  did  not  in  any  way  confirm  such  a  view 
of  affairs. 

At  all  times  his  words  were  few,  and  ho  was  not  a 
man  from  whom  one  could  "  pump "  anything  against 
his  will.  It  was  easy  to  move  the  handle,  but  that  by 
no  means  implied  getting  water. 

When  questioned — closely,  earnestly  questioned — his 
replies  were  brief,  and  not  by  any  means  hopeful. 

in  the  main,  his  version  agreed  with  that  of  Sergeant 
Connor,  whose  name  he  mentioned  as  that  of  the  com- 
rade who  was  with  him  on  the  hills  near  Bhurpore,  and 
who  had  seen,  as  he  had  seen,  the  Colonel  shot  by  the 
treacherous  sepoy  in  the  plain  beneath  them. 

He  described  the  headlong  plunge  on  the  part  of  Ser- 
geant Conuor,  his  own  inability  to  assist  him,  and  his 
subsequently  sinking  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility — 
not,  however,  to  leave  his  bones  whitening  on  the  hills, 
but  to  be  discovered  by  a  picket,  and  conveyed  to  tho 
camp  for  recovery. 

"  Aud  the  Colonel  ? "  Violet  had  asked,  as  6ho  lis- 
tened to  this  narrative,  "what  of  him?  Was  not  he 
also  recovered  and  brought  into  the  camp;  and  did  not 
he  also  receive  the  attention  he  required  r 

Duggan  heard  the  question,  but  seemed  totally  in- 
capable of  answering  it.  Weeks  had  passed,  he  said, 
before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  an  interest  in 
passing  events ;  and  when  he  did  so,  the  army  had  left 
tho  neighbourhood  of  the  seige,  and  the  Colonel  was 
not  at  his  post,  but  his  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  the 
dead. 

This  was  depressing  news,  and  it  had  weighed  upon 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl  very  heavily,  inasmuch  as 
every  detail  seemed  to  add  to  the  certainty  that  her 
benefactor  was  no  more. 

But  Violet  had  also  another  secret  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness. The  arrival  of  the  Scotchman  at  the  inn  had, 
as  we  are  aware,  been  of  a  mysterious  nature.  He  re- 
mained there  several  days,  and  during  that  time  Violet 
saw  much  winch  awoke  in  her  a  reluctant  suspicion  as 
to  his  conduct  aud  motives. 

And  what,  more  than  anything  else,  confirmed  her  in 
the  view  she  had  taken,  was  the  discovery  that  he 
every  night  made  his  escape  from  the  window  of  his 
room,  and  was  absent  from  the  house  during  some 
hours ! 

"For  what  object,"  she  asked  herself,  "could  the 
man  pursue  this  course  ?  and  what  but  an  improper 
motive  could  induce  him  to  act  with  so  much  caution 
and  secrecy?  Nutters,"  she  argued,  "was  his  friend. 
Why,  then,  should  he  conceal  from  him  these  nocturnal 
excursions  ?  Why  should  an  innocent  man  steal,  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  from  the  window  of  a  house  in 
which  he  was  entertained  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  cus- 
tomer ?" 

The  more  she  reflected  on  this  matter,  the  more  con- 
vinced did  the  poor  girl  become  that  something  was 
wrong;  and  hence  the  ghost-like  face  with  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  she  peered  forth  from  her  own  bed- 
chamber. 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure  to  that  of  his 
I  iturn,  hours  after,  Violet  did  not  suffer  herself  to  close 
tier  eyes;  and  she  was  still  watching  when  he  returned, 
and  re-admitted  himself  to  the  house  by  the  window 
through  which  he  had  quitted  it. 

Thou  she  threw  herself,  weary  and  exhausted,  on  the 
couch,  but  not  before  she  had  arrived  at  a  settled  deter- 
mination. 

"  Next  time,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I  will  follow  him." 

With  that  resolve  she  slept,  and  it  was  that  also 
which  first  occurred  to  her  mind  when,  hours  after- 
wards, she  awoke  from  distempered  dreams,  and  found 
the  warm,  bright  sun  streaming  brightly  into  her  little 
room. 

Throughout?  that  clay  she  nursed  the  intention  she 
h  id  formed ;  and  when  evening  again  deepened  into 
night,  it  possessed  her  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
thought.  It,  indeed,  rendered  her  strangely  absent; 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  relief  that  she 
escaped  to  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 

For  a  short  time  after  she  had  retired,  Ephraim  and 
Duggan  sat  by  the  fireside  smoking  their  pipes  and 
comparing  notes  on  old  times.  Violet  could  hear  the 
rumble  of  their  voices  ;  and  iu  her  heart  she  could  but 
nurse  a  feeling  of  aversion  toward  tho  man  who,  with 
this  seemingly  friendly  exterior,  could  behave  with  con- 
summate treachery. 

At  length  the  voices  ceased. 

The  house,  which  had  been  gradually  settling  into 
quietude,  was  disturbed  only  by  the  occasional  creak  of 
boards  beneath  the  tread  of  inmates  retiring  to  rest. 


Yes  ;  there  was  one  other  sound,  and  it  was  one  for 
which  Violet,  sitting  beside  her  white  couch,  was 
listening  with  feverish  anxiety.  This  was  the  closing 
of  the  Scotchman's  door.  She  heard  him  ascend  the 
stairs — she  heard  him  remove  his  boots,  and  drop  them 
with  unnecessary  noise  .in  the  passage — and  then  the 
door  of  his  chamber  was  closed. 
But  it  was  not  locked ! 

She  noted  that  particularly.  Each  other  night  she 
had  heard  tho  rusty  key  turn  in  the  lock ;  but  that 
night  there  came  no  such  sound. 

"  What  did  that  mean?"  the  listener  asked  herself. 

Did  it  mean  some  change  in  the  plan  of  operations  ? 
Did  it  mean  plunder,  violence — what  ? 

A  simple  thing  enough,  the  non-locking  of  a  door ; 
but,  suspicion  once  aroused,  and  the  merest  trifles 
attain  undue  significance. 

An  hour  might  have  passed,  bringing  with  it  mid- 
night— a  clear  but  not  brilliant  midnight — and  during 
all  that  time  Violet  had  watched  and  listened  for  a 
familiar  sound ;  and  up  to  that  hour  it  had  not  come. 

Intense  silence  then  reigned  through  the  house. 

Suddenly  it  was  broken. 

Tho  faiutost  possible  sound  had  aroused  Violet  from  a 
momentary  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  with 
it  she  rose  abruptly  to  her  feet. 

The  door  of  the  Scotchman's  room  was  open  ! 

Something  more  than  sound  seemed  to  convey  this 
fact  to  the  girl's  brain.  She  had  only  heard  a  creak,  a 
rustle — she  scarce  knew  what ;  but  she  knew  that  the 
door  of  that  room  had  been  opened. 

Quickly,  silently,  Violet  comprehended  what  was 
passing,  and  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  Before  she  had 
time  to  reflect,  she  was  upon  the  stairs ;  she  had 
descended  several  winding  steps ;  she  had  seen  the 
moonlight  fall  upon  the  white  face  of  a  man  stealing 
before  her  like  a  ghost. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  utter  a  cry  and  alarm  the 
house :  her  next,  to  follow  and  to  watch. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  was  a  short  passage ; 
at  tho  end  of  that  passage,  a  door  leading  out  of  the 
house  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the 
stables.  Before  she  had  time  to  reflect,  Violet  felt  the 
cold  night  air  blowing  in  through  the  doorway. 

"  Ah  !"  she  thought,  "  he  will  go  out ;  he  will  fasten 
the  door  behind  him,  and  I  shall  learn  nothing." 

The  merest  trifle  averted  this. 

The  man,  having  opened  the  door,  did  not  at  once  pass 
out  into  tho  night :  he  stepped  back  to  take  from  a 
corner  a  thick  oaken  stick  which  rested  there. 

In  the  moment  of  time  which  this  occupied,  Violet 
had  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the  passago  into  the  open 
air.  There — crouching  in  the  shadow  of  a  shed — she 
saw  the  man  come  forth,  saw  him  turn  a  key  in  the  lock, 
and  then  set  forward,  in  his  slippers,  quietly  up  the 
road. 

The  night  was  sufficiently  light  for  Violet  to  observe 
at  a  considerable  distance  the  course  taken  by  Duggan, 
while  he  appeared  totally  unconscious  of  being  followed. 
For  a  time  he  kept  to  the  highway — perhaps,  indeed,  he 
might  have  gone  a  mile  without  deviating  from  it — 
when,  coming  to  an  opening  where  a  new  crescent 
had  been  laid  out,  but  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
digging  of  its  foundations — he  turned  abruptly  to  his 
right,  and  darted  across  this  plot  of  land  as  a  short  cut 
to  the  thickly  clustering  streets  which  were  just  visible 
beyond. 

In  this  place  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  some 
caution,  more  especially  as  Violet  was,  above  all  things, 
anxious  to  escape  observation;  and  she  had  perforce 
allowed  Duggan  to  precede  her  a  considerable  distance, 
when,  as  she  reached  a  fragment  of  wall  recently  erected, 
she  suddenly  started  back  and  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

A  man  had  stepped  from  behind  the  wall,  and  now 
confronted  her ! 

"  Hallo,  my  pretty  lass !"  he  cried,  then  stopped 
short. 

And  for  an  instant  the  man  and  the  girl  stood  gazing 
at  each  other  without  uttering  a  word. 
The  man  was  Horace  Greville  ! 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  annoyance  of 
being  interrupted  at  such  an  hour,  and  on  such  an 
errand,  it  would  have  been  the  fact  that  this  man  should 
have  occasioned  that  interruption.  Violet  had  not  for- 
gotten the  scene  in  the  churchyard ;  she  was  not  likely 
to  forget  the  words  which  this  man  then  breathed  in 
her  ears ;  and  his  face  recalled  but  too  vividly  the 
anguish  and  the  jealousy  which  those  words  had  caused 
her  bosom  friend,  and  the  terrible  threat  which  they 
had  wrung  from  her  lips. 

"  Miss  Heartlaw !"  cried  the  actor,  recovering  from 
the  surprise  of  the  minute ;  "  this  is  a  pleasure  I  could 
not  have  anticipated." 

"  Pray  do  not  detain  me,  sir !"  exclaimed  Violet.  "  I 
am  bound  on  a  mission  which  admits  of  no  delay. 
Another  time  " 

"  Nay,  I  could  not  forgive  myself,"  he  replied,  "  if  I 
permitted  you  to  ieave  me  at  this  hour,  and  in  this 
lone'y  spot." 

"  I  have  no  fear,  and  you  need  entertain  none  on  my 
account,"  she  answered ;  "  but  pray  leave  me.  Already 
it  may  be  too  late." 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  and  already  the  figure  of 
the  Scotch  servant  was  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

"  At  least  you  will  permit  mc  to  walk  by  your  side — 
to  act  as  an  escort  to  you  across  this  wilderness  of  a 
place,"  urged  Horace. 


"  No,  no !"  she  exclaimed  hastily.  "  Ah !  it  is  too 
late !" 

She  saw,  as  she  spoke,  that  the  man  of  whom  she  was 
in  pursuit  had  turned  into  a  bye-lane,  which  might  lead 
him  she  knew  not  where,  ami  the  purpose  for  which 
she  had  risked  so  much  was  therefore  defeated.  Added 
to  this,  Violet  found  herself  in  a  position  of  great  em- 
barrassment. She  did  not  fear  the  actor;  but  sho 
could  not  tell  to  what  extent  circumstances  might  lead 
him  to  act  in  a  manner  which  might  prove  distressing 
and  annoying  to  her. 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  go  no  further,  Miss 
Heartlaw  ?"  he  asked,  as  she  uttered  tho  exclamation 
we  have  quoted. 

"Yon  can  do  so,"  she  replied,  "the  purpose  for 
which  I  came  here  is  defeated.  I  will  wish  you  '  good- 
night.' " 

"Not  thus  abruptly  —  surely  not?"  cried  Horace, 
putting  forth  his  hand  to  detain  her;  "or  at  least  you 
will  accept  my  protection  home  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Violet,  firmly,  "you  will  excuse  me,  if 
I  say  that  I  must  decline  to  do  so.  The  object  with 
which  I  came  to  this  place  is  known  only  to  myself;  I 
wish  it  to  remain  so.  You  will,  therefore,  do  me  tho 
groatest  favour  by  permitting  me  to  depart  us  I  came, 
unquestioned  and  alone.    Again,  then—" 

"  Stay  ! "  interrupted  the  man  ;  "  you  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  I  can  permit  the  opportunity,  for  which  I 
nave  sought  for  months,  and  which  chance  has  now 
thrown  in  my  way  so  unexpectedly,  to  depart  with- 
out a  word  ?  Your  manner  tells  mo  that  you  do  not 
expect  this.  No,  Ariolet,  you  well  kuow  what  tics  bind 
our  interests  together,  and  what  are  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances which  ha  ve  separated  us  so  long." 

He  paused,  but  sho  only  answered  him  with  an  ap- 
pealing^ook.    Without  heeding  this,  he  proceeded — 

"  If  Wiything  were  wanting  to  confirm  tho  voice  of 
Fate,  which  has  united  our  destinies,  it  would  be  the 
recurrence  of  these  strange  and  unexpected  meetings. 
But,  Violet" — she  shrunk  with  a  terror  not  unobserved 
at  the  familiar  repetition  of  her  name — "  everything 
around  me  serves  to  point  to  the  one  end.  It  was,  I 
have  learned,  Colonel  Hcartlaw's  dearest  wish  to  con- 
summate our  union;  it  was  the  only  favour  he  ever 
asked  of  you  in  return  for  his  many  kindnesses.  To 
that  end,  also,  the  wishes  of  your  mother — for  she  is 
your  mother,  not  mine — also  tend.  She  would  end  her 
days  in  peace  and  happiness,  if  she  could  but  know  that 
her  own  daughter  and  the  son  of  her  adoption  were 
united — a  result  in  which  she  believer  as  firmly  as  in 
her  own  existence.  For  myself,  1  have  already  told 
you  that  the  current  of  my  being  flows  with  that  of 
Fate — that,  in  a  word,  I  love  you,  and  would  make  you 
mine." 

"  You  have  forgotten  Aurelia,"  said  Violet,  calmly ; 
"you  have  forgotten,  that  to  her  also  you  havo  pledged 
vows  of  affection  and  of  constancy." 

"  As  for  her,"  rejoined  tho  actor,  with  a  sneer,  "  all  is 
over  between  us.  We  have  parted ;  we  shall  meet  no 
more,  or  it  will  be  the  indifferent  meeting  of  strangers. 
Since  we  last  met,  Violet,  things  have  greatly  changed 
with  me.  I  am  free  from  that  galling  chain  which,  as  a 
foolish  boy,  I  allowed  a  girl  for  whom  I  cared  nothing 
to  weld  round  my  neck ;  and  more — much  more — I  have 
attained,  not  to  wealth,  but  to  such  a  degree  of  com- 
petence that  I  can  now  say  to  you,  '  Be  mine ! '  6ince  I 
am  able  to  support  you  as  my  wife.  All  this,  therefore, 
smoothes  the  current  of  our  lives — does  it  not,  Violet  ?" 

Saying  this,  he  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
half  drew  her  toward  him.  But,  with  a  repugnance 
which  she  could  not  conceal,  Violet  slipped  from  his 
bold  grasp. 

"  Perhaps,  perhaps,"  she  said  hurriedly,  in  answer  to 
his  question ;  "  but  there  is  one  obstacle,  and,  since  you 
force  me  to  an  avowal,  I  must  state  it." 

"  Do  so,"  he  answered ;  "  you  do  not  fear  me  ?  " 

"No,"  she  replied,  "no,  Horace  Greville,  I  do  not 
fear  you,  but — worse  than  that,  far  worse  than  all — I 
do  not  love  you !" 

"And  you  dare  tell  me  this  ? "  he  cried — " this  to  my 
face?" 

"Why  not?"  replied  Violet;  "it  is  better  so,  than 
that  I  should  feign  a  passion  I  do  not  feel — better  so, 
than  that  I  should  delude  you  with  hopes  which  never, 
never  can  bo  realised.  Horace  Greville,  this  is  not  the 
first  hour  that  the  thought  of  you,  and  of  the  fate  which 
seemed  to  bear  mc  toward  you,  has  crossed  my  mind. 
Through  many  a  bitter  hour,  many  a  long  and  restless 
night,  the  sense  of  my  position  and  of  my  duty  has 
weighed  upon  me  like  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear,  has 
tortured  me  like  a  ring  of  fire  about  my  heart ;  and 
after  long  thought,  after  many  and  many  a  struggle 
with  my  heart,  I  have  come  to  this  resolve — I  will  oe 
yours,  if  Fate  should  will  it  so  :  I  will  place  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  result  which  seems  inevitable,  but  I  will 
not  dissimulate — I  will  not  affect  a  passion  I  do  not  feel ; 
and  for  you,  Horace  Greville,  I  have  neither  luvo  nor 
hate — I  have  only  indifference." 

"  You  are  candid,"  answered  the  actor,  with  a  bitter 
sneer. 

"  Is  it  not  better  so  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  If  these  words  were  the  prompting  of  your  own 
heart — yes." 
"Ah!" 

"  But  6inco  they  arc  prompted  by  another — no,  and 
again — no ! " 
"  What  mean  you  ?"  demanded  Violet,  eagerly. 
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"  Simply  this — and  as  you  hare  been  plain  with  me, 
I  will  meet  you  with  equal  candour — Violet  Heart  law, 
yon  are  sought  by  another!  You  tremble,  you  turn 
pale!  Younave  already  compromised  yourself  with 
this  man ;  yet  he  knows  well  the  position  in  which  you 
stand,  and  he  has  dictated  to  you  the  step  which  you 
have  now  taken." 

**  No— as  Heaven  is  my  witness,  no!"  cried  Violet. 

"  Yon  will  not  deny  that  another  seeks  your  hand  ?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

**  Or  that  yon  love  him  ?" 

Still  she  cud  not  reply. 

"  And,  loving  him,  yon  have  forgotten  where  obe- 
dience, duty,  interest,  all  lie.  I  thank  yon.  Miss  Heart- 
law,  for  the  confirmation  which  your  words  have  given 
my  suspicions ;  and  I  have  only  to  add  that,  from  this 
moment,  I  set  myself  but  two  objects  in  life :  one  is  to 
make  you  mine ;  the  other,  to  pursue  to  destruction — 
to  annihilation — the  man  who  has  been  fool  enough  to 
become  my  rival !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  V  cried  Violet,  with  a  passionate  out- 
burst of  feeling;  "you  will  not  injure  him.  He  is 
innocent — innocent  of  everything  but  love !" 

"  And  for  that  he  dies !" 

She  heard  the  words  as  they  hissed  with  a  vindictive 
force  through  the  clenched  teeth  of  the  speaker ;  and 
she  saw  the  domon-like  expression  which  stole  over  the 
face  which  he  turned  upon  her. 

Then  the  scene  amidst  which  she  was  standing  seemed 
to  swim  round  and  to  melt  from  her  gaze. 
,    At  the  same  moment,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  though  it 
was  probably  after  an  interval  of  much  longer  duration, 
a  familiar  voice  sounded  in  her  ear. 

It  was  that  of  Dnggan,  the  Colonel's  Scoteh  servant. 

"  Are  you  returning,  miss  ?"  he  asked,  respectfully. 

"  Yes;  oh,  yes,"  cried  Violet,  recovering  herself  with 
an  HTbrt. 

And  thereupon  she  took  the  proffered  arm  of  the 
man,  and  they  returned  slowly  and  silently  to  the  inn. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  should  have 
uked  no  questions  as  to  what  the  young  girl  did  wan- 
dering alone  at  midnight ;  and  the  heart  of  Violet  was 
too  full  for  her  to  offer  a  word  either  in  the  way  of 
i  -mark  or  inquiry,  even  if  she  could  have  ventured  to 
usk  what  lie  had  seen  or  heard. 

(To  be  I nwWlMUll  in  our  next.) 


LaRM  ttmtn  by  IIvAroRATlON.— The  evaporation 
fr  >m  the  surface  of  the  American  lakes  is  estimated  at 
]  I  WiO.OOO.Wi/lOO  cubic  feet  per  annum,  which  accounts 
li<r  the  enormous  difference  between  the  large  volumes 
M  water  which  entfr  the  lakes,  and  the  comparatively 
«in  ul  quantity  which  leaver  them  at  Niagara  falls. 
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Melet.— Trnth  is,  I've  wagered  largely. 

•  ••••• 

Ardeknet. — To  risk  some  fifty  thalers,  and  then  burst 

With  exercise  unwonted. 
Oraetet.— Dicc-cofjging  knave! 

Dost  thon  forget  the  tricks  which  lackeyed  thee 

Up  to  the  place  whereon  thou  hold'st  ? 

Cnojsvs. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  a  little  irritability  of  feeling, 
Mr.  Lever,"  answered  the  Unknown,  to  the  remark  of 
Lever ;  "  it  is  quite  natural,  when  you  came  expecting 
to  see  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  London,  and, 
in  her  stead,  find  a  collection  of  black-visaged  ras- 
cals, who  have  had  the  audacity  to  bring  you  hither 
by  an  invention." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  Lever,  indignantly. 
"  Do  you  assert  that  the  letter  which  lured  me  here 
was  a  fabrication  ?" 

"  Completely  so,  my  dear  Mr.  Lever." 

"And — and — the  lady  knows  nothing  of  my  being 
enticed  in  her  supposed  cause?" 

"  Not  a  syllabic,  unless  some  subtle  second-sight  has 
shown  you  to  her,  so  chivalrously  ready  to  undergo 
anything  for  her  sake." 

I  cannot  call  upon  you  as  gentlemen  to  release  me 
instantly,"  said  Lever,  in  a  voice  of  deep  resolution, 
advancing,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  group,  "  for  men 
who  dare  not  face  their  deeds  are  not  of  that  class ;  but 
I,  as  a  free  subject,  demand  my  liberty,  and  that  it  be 
immediately  granted!" 

A  scoffing  laugh  from  several  of  the  others,  yet  instan- 
taneously hushed  by  the  one  who  had  been  addressing 
bun.  greeted  Levers  ear. 

"Mr.  Lever,"  was  the  bland  response,  "say  what  you 
may,  you  will  not  provoke  me  to  anger.  We  are  not 
surly  dogs,  to  tear  you  to  pieces  for  a  growl  more  or 
loss.    Wc  want  to  bo  friendly  with  you." 

"  Friendship  must  be  on  equal  terms  between  both 
parties,  sir,"  said  Lever.  "  You  know  mo  by  sight  and 
name  ;  you  know  my  business,  too,  it  would  appear, 
whereas  I  only  see  masked  faces,  and  meet  with  ques- 
tionable actions." 

"  You  arc  harsh  in  your  judgment.    We  shall  be  only 


too  happy  to  nncover  our  faces,  when  you  permit  us 
to  do  60. 

"  I  permit  you !  Truly,"  added  Lever,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh,  "  you  are  pleasant,  if  not  exactly  truthful." 

"  I  repeat,  nevertheless,"  said  the  other,  "  that  we  de- 
sire nothing  better  than  to  be  quite  unmasked — heart 
and  face  with  you,  if  you  will." 

"  On  what  terms,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  Pray  be  seated,  and  you  shall  learn,  Mr.  Lever." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Unknown  waved  his  hand  towards 
his  companions,  who,  without  a  word,  dropped  into 
various  seats.  Lever  still  stood,  dignified  and  angry. 
He  not  only  felt  insulted  by  the  way  in  which  ho  had 
been  treated,  but  the  disappointment  of  not  seeing  his 
fair  protectress  was  great. 

"  Be  seated,  pray,  Mr.  Lever,"  expostulated  the  other, 
much  as  one  speaks  to  a  spoilt  child,  "  and  then  you 
shall  know  all.' 

"  How  was  a  lady's  name  discovered,  and  also  a  pecu- 
liar circumstance  which  occurred  this  evening  ?"  asked 
he. 

"  Sit  down,  and  you  shall  know  all." 

The  temptation  was  great;  curiosity  overcame  pru- 
dence, for  it  is  best,  in  some  cases,  not  to  give  way  an 
inch,  but  fight  foot  to  foot. 

Lever  sat  down. 

"Ah,  at  last  you  are  reasonable  !"  exclaimed  the  other, 
as  if  a  flag  of  truco  had  appeared  floating  before  his 
eyes.  "Now  ask  me  any  question,  and,  if  1  can,  I  will 
reply  to  it." 

"  Who  am  I  addressing  ?" 

"Your  satisfaction  on  that  score  will  depend  upon 
yourself.    Leave  that  alone  for  awhile." 

"  How  were  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  pri- 
vate conversation  to  make  uso  of  the  initials,  'E.  II.,' 
and  of  words  which  could  only  apply  to  that  lady?" 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

"  Well,  I  wifl  be  candid,"  answered  the  Unknown. 
"That  lady  is  perfectly  innocent  of  any  means  being 
employed  to  bring  you  here,  relating  to  herself." 

Thank  God  for  that!"  ejaculated  Lever,  na  if  some 
previously  dethroned  idol  had  suddenly  been  reinstated 
in  all  its  honours.  Tho  other  went  on,  unheeding  the 
interruption — 

"  Women  aro  curious  creatures :  when  good  and  pure 
at  heart,  they  sadly  compromise  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner a  guilty  woman  would  never  do.  They  are  soft- 
hearted and  generous.  The  others  have  been  called 
'  women  of  marble.'  The  virtuous  ones  are  soft  as 
manna — mannafrom  heaven,"  and  he  laughed  ironically. 
"Mrs.  Houghton  (you  see  I  know  the  name)  lent  herself, 
out  of  kindness  of  heart,  to  savo  a  person  who  had 
played  a  sharp  game,  mid  was  nearly  found  out." 

"How,  sir!"  exclaimed  Lever,  springing  up  like  a 
rebounding  ball.    "  Do  you  allude  to  me?" 
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"  Sit  down,  sit  dowu,  my  dear  sir,"  urged  the  bliind 
gentleman,  "  and  hear  me  out." 

But  Lever  stood,  grandly  angry,  and  ou  the  defensive. 
As  you  will,  as  you  will,"  was  tho  impatient  con- 
tinuation of  tho  speech.  "  If  you  prefer  it,  so  be  it! 
Well,  then,  w©  sometimes  overlook  caution.  You  did; 
your  gains  were  too  absurdly  prolonged.  Better  have 
risen  at  the  sixth  than  at  the  twelfth,  and  then  have  re- 
commenced. It  was  cleverly  done,  but  bad  policy,  my 
dear  Lcvor;  it  drew  down  the  wholo  room  upon  you. 
■believe  me,  in  the  end,  you  would  havo  made  more  by 
caution.    You  can  never  enter  that  house  again." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked 
•Lever,  with  a  pale,  agonised  face. 

"Mean?  Why,  simply  that  you  arc  deuced  clover, 
and  wo  want  to  make  you  ono  of  us." 

"One  of  you?" 

"  By  George !  though,  it  was  a  bold  stroke,  appealing 
to  a  woman's  soft  hoart  to  get  you  out  of  trouble — for 
you  were  in  for  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

"How?  What  do  you  know  about  that  lady  ?"  asked 
Le  vcr,  an  undefined  fear  creeping  through  his  heart, 
that  ho  had,  in  somo  way,  injured  ono  who  had  so 
largely  obliged  him.  For  himself  he  cared  little  ;  but 
tho  idea  of  drawing  a  woman  iuto  troublo  completely 
crushed  him.  He  was  warring  with  worse  than  sha- 
dows, with  all  these  masked  men. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  another  time,  when  you  speak  so 
energetically,  and  on  so  momentous  a  subjet,  with  a 
lady  in  a  ball-room,  take  a  friend's  advice,  and  look  be- 
hind and  about  you.  The  rout-seat  on  which  you  sat 
was  in  a  corner ;  round  the  corner  a  door  opened,  and 
ou  the  threshold  stood  a  gentleman — one  of  your  vic- 
tims— who  overheard  every  word.  There  stands  the 
gentleman  to  contradict  me,  if  I  speak  untruly." 

He  pointed,  as  ho  spoke,  to  one  of  the  masked  men, 
■who  merely  bowed. 

Lever  felt  unmistakably,  beyond  any  self-argument 
to  the  contrary,  that  ho  had  fallen  into  a  difficult,  if  not 
dangerous  position,  out  of  whish,  both  for  Mrs.  Hough- 
ton's sake  and  his  own,  it  behoved  him  to  make  his 
•way  as  safely  as  possible. 

"Perhaps,"  responded  Lever,  looking  round  un- 
dauntedly on  the  assembled  and  silent  members  of  this 
strango  scene,  who  seemed  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
conversation  carried  on  between  the  two,  to  lose  a  word 
by  any  by-conversation  between  themselves — "Per- 
haps, if  no  ono  dare  unmask,  some  one  -will  tell  me 
what  I  am  required  to  do  to  regain  my  freedom  of 
notion ;  for,  if  resolute,  I  am  not  simple  enough  to  deny 
1  hat  I  havo  been  taken  in  a  snare.  In  brief,  then,  what 
is  it  you  want  with  me  ? 

"  Sit  down  first." 

Lever  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  thought — 

"  Sitting  will  not  compromise  me  more  than  standing," 

So  down  he  sat. 

"In  the  first  place,  Lovor,"  asked  his  familiar  un- 
known, quite  eschewing  tho  "Mister"  of  ceremony; 
"you  seel  address  you  as  a  friend — as  one  of  KSiV/i 
short." 

_  "  May  I  know  the  honour  intended  mo  in  that  dis- 
tinction ?  "  interrupted  the  visitor. 

"  Wait  awhile — don't  be  impatient ;  but  answer  me 
candidly,  where  did  you  learn  the  trick?  " 

"  Learn  the  trick  ?  "  echoed  the  amazed  listener. 

"  Yes,  tho  trick ;  for,  by  heavens !  you  have  perplexed 
and  beaten  the  best  of  us.    Have  you  studied  in  Paris  ?" 

"  What  studies  you  allude  to,  I  know  not.  I  only 
know  I  never  was  in  Paris  in  my  life." 

"  In  Germany,  then  ?  You  must  have  taken  your 
degree  there."  And  the  speaker's  short,  pleasant  laugh 
■was  re-echoed  by  the  other  masked  listeners. 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,  sir,"  answered  Lever,  haughtily. 
"  Lot  me  beg  of  you  to  terminate  this  scene,  and  my 
detention,  at  once." 

"  Come,  couie,  it  is  of  no  use  to  play  tho  innocent 
with  us.  You  arc  very  clever,  that  we  know ;  but,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  to  your  advantage  to  act  aboveboard 
wit' i  us.  You  have  duped  us  once — twice  would  be  im- 
possible ;  you  will  be  too  closely  watched,  even  if  we 
bring  adepts  from  Paris  and  Germany  to  discover  it, 
and  then  you  will  be  denounced.  Better  let  us  deal  as 
friends ;  we  are  anxious  to  do  so.  Confess  your  own 
cleverness,  and  then  we  will  unmask,  and  treat  face  to 
face  with  you  as  a  colleague.  Come,  man,  'tis  always 
more  sociable  to  hunt  in  a  pack;  'tis  a  sorry  hound 
which  runs  alone." 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  said  Lcvor,  pale  with 
some  6udden  and  most  painful  thought ;  "  there  is  some, 
to  me,  most  repulsive  idea,  I  fear,  in  your  mind." 

"  That  will  do,  Levei- — that  will  do.  By  George ! 
were  your  present  profession  not  tho  more  lucrative 
one,  I  should  say,  '  Go  on  the  boards  at  once ;  you'll 
make  your  fortune.' " 

"  Sir  ! "  cried  Lever,  urged  beyond  all  patience  by  the 
other's  familiarity  of  manner  and  firm  perseveranco  in 
asserting  a  perfect  mystery  to  himself,  about  his  own 
ac '  i'ais  and  motives  ;  "  I  must  insist  upon  being  treated 
as  a  stranger  by  yon,  and  equally  60  to  the  purport  of 
your  extraordinary  insinuations." 

"  Well,  then,"  was  the  good-tempered  response,  as  if 
the  speaker  was  still  humouring  a  wilful  child,  "  let  us 
come  to  facts.  You  went  to  a  ball  at  Mrs.  Brunton's 
this  evening;  you  won't  deny  that?" 

'•'  Assuredly  int.    I  was  presented  by  a  friend." 

"  Yes-Mr.  William  Doran." 

"  Perfectly  true,"  answered  the  surprised  Lever. 


"  Doran  left ;  and  you,  a  nameless  man  to  everyone  in 
that  room,  sit  down  to  an  icarte  table,  and  win  in  the 
most  singular  manner — tho  most  astuto  players  cannot 
detect  how." 

"  Ho  you  supposo  I  cheated,  sir  ? "  asked  Lever, 
angrily. 

"  .No,  no,  my  dear  fellow;  you  use  very  harsh,  obso- 
lete, ugly  words.  Simply,  you  are  a  very  skilful  player. 
Some  of  our  dab  thought  themselves  proof  against  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  somehow  you  beat  them,  and 
carried  oil  five  hundred  pounds,  now  iu  your  possession. 
Finding  yourself  suspected  of  transeendant  skill,  you, 
by  a  coup  de  main,  clever  as  pathetic,  fling  yourself  ou 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman's  heart,  and  she  saves  you." 

At  that  moment,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  Lever  lost 
sight  of  much  which  was  most  destructive  to  his  own 
reputation  in  the  too-boldly  advanced  suspicion,  in  the 
thought  of  danger,  annoyance,  or  painful  entanglement 
in  some  villanous  scheme,  to  Mrs.  Houghton. 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  masked  mau — for  Lever 
was  too  much  immersed  in  thought  to  answer  quickly — 
"we  want  two  things — you  and  your  secret." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  where  am  I  ?  Who  arc  you  all  ? 
Where  are  we  ?    In  a  club-houso  ? 

A  low  laugh  seemed  to  run  through  the  dark  group 
of  men  beyond  the  speaker. 

"  Who  are  we  ?  Friends,  colleagues,  if  you  will  let 
us  bo  so." 

"  One  word  will  suffice  in  reply  to  my  question  :  am 
I  not  in  ae  den  of  gamblers  ?    I  can  no  longer  doubt  it." 

"  Two  words,  my  dear  Lever — decidedly  not.  We 
■are  skilful  players,  that's  all ;  but,  wo  confess,  not  equal 
to  yourself — therefore  we  want  your  secret  of  success. 
Gentlemen  we  are  all.  You  have  met  some  of  us  this 
night  in  unobjectionable  society ;  we  never  frequent  any 
other.  Gome,  be  one  of  us.  You  have  no  position  in 
town.  What  you  lose  by  seeming  respectable,  as  some 
petty  clerk,  is  notlung  compared  with  the  good  fellow- 
ship we  offer.  Your  gentlemanly  manners,  and  quiet, 
unobtrusive  method  of  going  to  work  would  deceive  any- 
one, and  make  both  your  own  fortune  and  much  improve 
the  prospects  of  your  colleagues.  Come  now,  what  do 
you  want  for  your  secret  ?  " 

What  it  must  be  to  a  good,  honest  wife  to  be  supposed 
capable  of  deceiving  the  husband  she  loves,  it  now  was 
to  Lever  to  be  thought  a  clever  gambler,  though,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  persons  among  whom  he  had  so  unfortunately 
fallenyit  was -esteemed  a  title  tp  unqualified  admiration 
and  unbounded  respect. 

Ho  held  a  secret  for  transforming  all  he  touched  into 
gold  for  himself,  whatever  the  fate  might  bo  of  those  he 
approached !  With  perfect  calmness  and  self-possession, 
much  as  ho  felt  galled,  Lever  denied  the  imputed  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  in  whose  company  he  found  him- 
self so  strangely  thrown. 

"  I  think,"  said  one  of  those  who  hitherto  had  re- 
mained quiet,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  advancing  to- 
wards the  other  two,  I  think  it  is  in  vain  to  parley 
any  longer  with  Mr.  Lever.  We  have  treated  him  with 
every  consideration  ;  and  probably,  on  a  little  reflection, 
he  may  bo  disposed  to  see  matters  in  the  same  light  in 
which  we  view  them." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Lever,  "if  by  that  you  mean 
that  I  shall  become  a  gambler  and  black-leg.' 

"  Whew  ! "  floated  through  tho  room. 

"  Big  words,  Mr.  Lever,"  said  the  first  speaker ;  "  and 
more  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  one  to  give  them  utterance  knows  a  clever  way  of 
alwaijs  winning  at  eca/rte,  and  drawing  in  weak  women 
to  cover  him  with  their  wings."  (He  spoke  more  loudly, 
to  silence  Lever's  efforts  to  interrupt  him.)  "  And,"  he 
continued,  ?  unless  I  mistake  much,  there  is  a  mystery 
in  his  own  life  which  he  would  not  willingly  see  brought 
to  daylight.  '  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses,'  Mr. 
Lever — you  know  the  proverb." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  Lever's  sudden  and 
overwhelming  agitation.  He.  became  pale  as  death  ; 
and  then,  unable  to  control  himself,  dropped  into  the 
chair  from  which  he  had  risen,  and  covered  his  face  with 
both  hands. 

Tho  victory  seemed  won.  The  unknown  laid  a  hand 
kindly  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  in  tones  of  apparently 
deep  feeling — 

Come,  come,  Lever;  don't  be  cut  up,  man!  Come 
among  us  ;  we'll  make  you  forget  all.  We're  jolly  fel- 
lows, I  assure  you." 

"  Lever,"  whispered  another  voice  close  to  his  ear, 
"  don't  give  way,  old  boy;  you  have  ono  true  friend,  at 
all  events." 

"  AVilliain  Doran  !  "  exclaimed  Lever,  starting  up 
with  an  agonised  cry — "William  Doran!  what,  you 
here!" 

A  light  seemed  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  this,  until 
then,  incomprehensible  affair.  Doran,  who  held  a  social 
position  iu  the  world,  beneath  its  cloak  was  leagued 
with — he  could  not  doubt  it — a  gang  of  swindlers  of  the 
highest  order,  who  managed  to  obtain  admissions  and 
invitations  to  tho  best  society. 

"  Whatever  painful  secret  may  attach  to  me,"  ho  said 
at  length,  with  calm  dignity,  standing  erect  before  the 
men  there  assembled,  for  all  had  circled  round  to  hail 
the  advent  of  a  new-comer,  "  it  may  be  one  of  much 
sorrow,  assuredly  not  of  shame  ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  no 
act  of  mine  will  ever  disgrace  my  name." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  he  trembled.  He  dreaded  to  hear 
a  secret  cast  at  his  feet  from  tho  lips  of  those  men,  and 
a  name,  tho  dearest  to  him,  trailed  in  the  mire. 


But  no  one  spoke  ;  it  seemed  a  pauso  wherein  all 
awaited  some  final  decision  from  him. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  as  there  can  be  no  further 
parleying  between  us,  I  demand  my  release." 

"  You  cannot  supposo,  Mr.  Lever,"  said  tho  first 
speaker,  in  a  totally  difi'eront  tone  to  the  one  in  which 
lie  had  hitherto  spoken,  "  that  now  we  have  told  you 
what  wo  are — now  that  one  of  us  is  known  to  you — we 
should  quietly  permit  you  to  leave,  and  inform  your  lady 
friends  and  others  that  men  have  dared  to  enter  their 
society,  far  more  honest  than  themselves ;  for  we  only 
take  from  tho  rich,  and  wear  no  hypocrisy  on  our  coun- 
tenances." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Lever,  "  I  know  not  what  you  term 
hypocrisy ;  but  I  consider  it  the  vory  greatest,  to 
practise  theft  and  roguery  upon  those  who  unsuspect- 
ingly receive  you  as  friends." 

A  derisive  laugh  greeted  this  sally. 

"  Come,  come,  Lever,"  said  William  Doran,  taking  off 
his  mask,  "  let  us  speak  face  to  face.  1,  as  you  know, 
came  to  town  pure  of  intention  towards  all,  and  honest, 
according  to  the  world.  How  was  I  treated  ?  A  sum 
was  missing  in  my  office ;  I  solemnly  declare  to  you, 
this  day,  that  I  was  innocent  of  touching  it ;  but  how 
was  I  treated  ?  With  the  utmost  rigour  and  want  of 
justice,  they  discharged  all  of  us,  with  a tainted  character. 
What  can  man  or  woman  do  ?" 

"l'edcem  it;  provo  it  good  and  trustworthy,"  ex- 
claimed Lever. 

"  Bosh  !"  ejaculated  Doran,  contemptuously.  "  Who 
will  uphold  you  ?  By  underhand  means,  which  once  I 
would  have  scorned,  I  obtained  a  small  pittance  in  an 
office — Brunton's — by  making  myself  useful  to  a  greater 
thief  at  heart,  in  act,  when  he  dare.  I  nm  a  favourite;  and 
I  live  on  those  whose  mercy  would  havo  let  me  starve." 

"  Doran  has  told  you  thus  much,  Mr.  Lever,  to  con- 
vince yon,  that  now  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  him 
and  us,  yon  cannot  leave  unless  bound  to  our  society. 
There  is  no  use  hanging  off;  we  convicted  you  of  unfair 
practices  to-night,  but  we  want  the  exact  secret." 

"  I  again  repeat^  'tis  false.    I  practised  none." 

"  Lever,  bo  advised  by  me — consent  to  join  our  club ; 
believe  me,  you  will  not  regret  it." 

"  Never !  exclaimed  Lever.  "  You  spend  your  breath 
in  vain  in  ashing  it." 

"  Then  you  must  take  the  consequences,  and  remain 
a  prisoner  until  you  do." 

In  an  instant  the  liglit3  were  extinguished,  and  Lever 
found  himself  pinioned,  and  a  muscular  hand  pressed  a 
handkerchief  to  his  nose  and  mouth. 

For  a  moment  ho  struggled,  and  then  a  peculiar  sen- 
sation, of  peace  and  indifference  to  all,  crept  over  his 
senses.  Then  came  the  nothingness  of  insensibility,  so 
nearly  akin  to  the  one  of  which  Byron  speak3 — 

"  The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness." 

Only  the  poet  spoke  of  death. 

What  length  of  time  elapsed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  divine,  before  he  felt  a  dim, 
strangely  oppressive  sense  of  waking  out  of  a  heavy 
sleep.  Had  he  slept  ?  Assuredly  he  had  not  dreamt, 
for  nothing  came  between  him  and  memory.  As  he 
opened  his  eyes,  he  recollected  all  the  past,  and  that 
seemed  his  dream — no  other  fancy  obliterated  il. 

He  looked  up ;  ho  felt  faint  and  weary.  He  lay  in  a 
bed,  undressed,  as  if  he  had  placed  himself  there.  Tho 
room  was  most  singularly  decorated ;  there  were  lamps 
of  every  size  in  profusion — on  a  table  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and  several  candelabra  also, 
completed  this  odd  picture. 

Three  candles  alone  were  lighted,  and  most  painfully 
they  glared  on  his  weakened  sight.  He  strove  to  sit  up 
and  look  around ;  but,  from  complete  prostration,  was 
obliged  to  give  up  tho  attempt. 

Then  came  rushing  through  his  mind  the  memory  of 
the  friend — his  only  one  in  town,  his  comrade  at  school — ■ 
whom  he  now  found  leagued  with  a  set  of  reckless, 
desperate  men. 

"  Doran !"  ho  uttered  aloud.  "  Doran ;  I  would 
sooner  have  known  him  dead  !" 

A  deep  sigh  responded  to  those  words.  Beyond 
measure  amazed,  Lever  made  one  vigorous  effort,  and 
sat  up  in  the  bed  to  see  whence  came  the  sound.  At  a 
door,  which,  however,  was  closed,  stood  a  figure,  which 
made  him  believe  himself  in  the  world  of  dreams ;  and  a 
joyous  feeling  came  over  him — the  hope  that  all  tho 
past  night  would  prove  a  visionary  phantasmagoria,  of 
which  this  was  tho  termination.  He  would  gladly  have 
known  even  the  meeting  with  Mrs.  Houghton  a  dream, 
so  the  rest  would  equally  pass  away. 

The  figure  before  him  was  that  of  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  small,  fairy-hie,  with  light  golden  curls  falling 
over  her  shoulders. 

"  Hush !"  she  whispered,  placing  a  finger  on  her  lip  as 
she  drew  near  the  amazed  man.  "Hush!  you  will  be 
overheard." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  who  are  yon  ?   Where  am  I  ?" 

"  Where  you  were  some  hours  since,  after  you  came 
hither  iu  a  cab." 

"  Tell  me,"  he  asked  again,  yet  in  the  firm  persuasion 
that  he  was  speaking  in  his  6leep,  so  vague  seemed  his 
power  of  thought,  "  why  did  you  echo  my  sigh  ?  Why 
are  you  here  ? 

"  And  you  do  not  ask  why  you,  yourself,  are  lying 
prostrated  upon  that  bed  f" 

Lever  placed  a  hand  wearily  upon  his  forehead,  as  if 
to  collect  his  scattered  ideas. 
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-  -"feu  are  uverttheluied  by  the  strangeness  of  yoar 
■position,"  conti&ued  ti»e  same  geatfa.  -voice.  "  Lie 
down  j  1  will  tell  you  alT that  re.hialns'for'  you  to  do." 

Lever  fell  back  heavily  on  his  pillow ;  a  sndden  and 
extraordinary  fear  crept  over  him — was  he  going  mad  ? 
Who  were  ail  these  women  for  ever  coming  across  his 
path?  If  realities,  sorely  thejiconld  not  be  evil;  but 
if  not,  his  brain  must  be  distracted.  The  stnipiiying 
effect  of  the  drug  was  stiH  npon  him,  and  in  the  effort 
to  unravel  facts  from  fictions,  he  once  more  relapsed 
into  insensibility. 

When  he  xwoke,  two  soft  arms  were  around  him,  sup- 
porting his  frame,  and  crouching  upon  the  bed  beside 
Mm  was  the  same  young  girl  with  golden  hair,  which 
hang  between  him  and  the  lights,  Veiling  tliem  from 
his  weak  sight.  He  awoke  cool  and  refreshed  ;  his  face 
had  been  bathed  in  some  perfume  which  felu  like  ice. 

"  Yon  are  better  now,  are  yon  not  i"  asked  his  strange 
nurse. 

"  Oh  je  3,  considerably.' ' 

"  And  you  feel  yourself  capable  of  comprehending 
and  remembering  all  I  have  to  tell  you  ?" 

"  Yea,  I  think  ao ;  but  pray  let  me  know  why  you 
befriend  me  ?  I  begin  to  understand  better  why  and 
how  I  am  here ;  but  you — 'tis  a  sore  puzzle  to  me." 

"  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,"  continued  the  girl, 
placing  hid  head,  as  she  spoke,  with  woman's  gentle- 
ness in  illness,  npon  the  pillow,  and  at  the  same  time 
glidin?  from  her  crouching  attitude  down  to  the 
'grotmd,  and  then  seating  herself  in  an  arm-chair  beside 
the  couch.  "  I  must  be  brief,"  she  said, ,:  for  night  is 
waning,  and  bat  for  the  heavy  draperies  before  the 
windows,  we  should  see  a  gleam  of  daylight.  Those 
who  brongfat'yoa  here,  calculate  that  you  will  not  awake 
for  some  hours,  neither  would  you  have  done  so  but  for 
the  means  I  hare  employed  to  bring  you  to  your  senses ; 
but  you  will  be  unable  to  rise  for  hours  to  come." 

"Good  heavens!  you  do  not  mean  to  say  I  am  a 
prisoner  here  for  hours  ¥' 

*  Days — weeks,  perhaps ;  they  intend  it  should  be  so, 
unless  you  accede  to  their  terms." 

"  That  I  never  will !"  he  energetically  cried. 

"Hush!  we  may  be  overheard.  I  felt  that  you  would 
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come." 

"  Where  were  you,  to  overhear  ?" 

"  Concealed.  They  knew  nothing  of  it.  I  want  a 
friend — a  good,  true,  kindly  heart ;  and  I  felt  I  could 
trust  yours." 

"  Yen  may — I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  that."  As 
he  spoke,  he  grasped  one  of  the  tiny  hands  resting  on 
the  coverlet.  "Tell  roe,"  he  said,  " why  are  there  so 
many  lamps  in  this  room  ?"  And  he  gazed  around  as 
he  spoke,  in  surprise. 

"  When  I  entered  the  chamber,  they  were  all  lit — the 
effect  of  their  glare  on  the  heated  brain  sustains  the  power 
of  the  drnjj  by  which  you  were  rendered  insensible." 

"Then  the  villany  practised  upon  mc  is  part  of  n 
system  ?' 

"  Alas !  yes — when  need  requires  it." 

"  Bat  why  up  ,n  me,  a  stranger  ?" 

"  Because  they  wanted  you,  and  labouring,  I  am  sure, 
under  a  gross  error  relative  to  yorrr  knowledge  of  card- 
pfciyfn?,  they  are  resolved  you  shall  not  quit  this  house, 
unless  bound  to  their  socie'v." 

"  But  they  dare  not  detain  mc !  "  esclaimcd  Lever, 
starting  up. 

"  Lio  down— you  are  weak.  They  dare  all ;  only  by 
scheming  can  you  hope  to  outwit  them  ;  they  are  strong. 


>nd  to  me : 
On 


n  a  tone  ot  d 


thing  for  you- 
tlie  rules  of  the 
1*011  must  tem- 
ratc  men  among 
were  secretly  a 
ti  selves." 

p  emotion, 


Lam  Doran,"  said  lib  strange 


I) 


and 
L  I 


ho  eagerly  asked, 
o  before  he  was  mixed  up  with  any- 
aero  to-night  because  he  called  ym 
3  to  him  as  one,  true  and  sincero  ; 
lave  you,  if  you  will  promise  to  aid 


■  know  William  Dora 

"  Yes'i 
tiling  evil. 

friend.    You  spo 

and  I  resolved  to 

me  m  stkving  him 

"  It  needs  So  bribe  to  urge  me  to  do  so,"  ho  quickly 
interrupted. 

"  him  and  another,"  she  continued. 

"  Anil  that  o*  hf-r  '(  " 

"  My  father !  "  ejaculated  the  girl.bnrsf  in*  into  tears, 
and  dropping  her  head  down  on  the  coverlet,  to  stifle 
the  sound  of  wef.-r.in','. 

"  It  your  father  railed  up  with  thfm  ?"  Lovot  asked, 
with  <fr«p  feelinr,  pwin-'  l«-r  ln-nd  u    he  did  ho. 

"  Von  spoke  to  mm  to-night,"  shosobbwl.  "  Listen !" 


"I  Will,  SO  H 

"b-rt  I  rn'Rt  I 


entry  into  good  society  '{  " 


d  A  knows  where  it 


"is  it  true  that  men,  livi.u; 
n'h  I  havo  fallen,  obtain  an 


"  Yes,  through  the  head  of  them,  whoso  other  deal- 
ings, which  will  bear  the  light  of  day  upon  them,  bring 
him  in  contact  with  pexsi'ns  .whom  he  obliges  ;  and 
some — many  men,  in  what  is  called  society,  are  not  very 
scrupulous  in  giving  the  entrance  there  to  persons 
whose  mode  of  life  is  a  mystery  to  them." 

"But  how  am  I  to  escape  from  this  place?  Surely 
it  might  be  accomplished  at  once  P  " 

"  Try  your  strength,  and  you  will  find  it  not  possible. 
Believe  me,  they  do  not  lightly  drug  when  they  begin. 
You  may  be  forced  to  remain  here  lor  days,  but  fear 
nothing.  I  will  watch,  and,  if  possible,  give  you  your 
liberty  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty,  for  even  your  clothes  have  all  been  re- 
moved." 

"  And  the  money  ?  "  exclaimed  Lerer,  iu  alarm,  gazing 
around. 

"  That  you  will  probably  never  see  again." 

i  I  care  not  for  my  unlucky  winnings,"  he  uttered,  in 
complete  despondency,  "  for  they  have  brought  me  to 
this  ;  but  every  penny  I  possess  in  the  world  was  in  my 

pockets." 

"  They  readily  guessed  as  much,  and  have  removed 
all,  to  hold  you  completely  in  their  power ;  but  " 

Whatever  she  was  going  to  say  was  in  an  instant 
hushed  by  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  step  outside  the  door. 

Lie  down,  and  feign  sleep,  or  you  are  lost,"  she 
whispered,  in  alarm. 

And  while  the  handle  of  the  door  gently  turned,  the 
girl  drew  her  tiny,  slim  figure  beneath  the  bed. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  speaking,"  muttered  the 
new-ccmer,  leaning  over  Lever,  and  earnestly  regarding 
hini ;  "  and  how  is  it  the  lamps  are  all  extiuguished  ?" 

With  a  prowling  motion,  the  speaker  moved  round  to 
where  the  lights  should  have  burned. 

Alive  to  the  danger  of  his  position,  Lever  began 
muttering,  as  if  in  sleep. 

"  Eh  ?  "  exclaimed  the  man,  turning  nervously  round 
towards  him. 

The  sharp,  thin,  canning  face  seemed  to  peer  into 
Lever's  very  soul,  as  he  again  leant  over  him.  Appa- 
rently satisfied  with  the  survey,  he  said — 

"  Dreaming !  That  was  what  I  heard.  All  safe ;  I 
thought  he  was." 

With  the  same  noiseless  step,  he  quitted  the  room. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  young  girl,  palo  as  ashes, 
stood  beside  Lever.  '  .  ' 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  whispered ;  "  others  will  come 
soon.  If  I  am  discovered,  nil  will  be  lost.  I  will  see  you 
at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  bo  guarded,  and  fear  not." 

"  That,  by  the  voice  and  height,  is  the  man  who  spoke 
to  me  to-night.    Who  is  he  ?    asked  Lover. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  emotion — 

"To  save  him,  you  must  know  all;  that  man  is  the 
head  of  the  club— my  father!" 

"And  his  name  ?rf 

"  I  don't  thiuk  you  know  it— Hallet." 

(To  be  continued  in  oi*r  -next.) 


FLOWERS. 

Flowees  !  whose  lovely  hues  combiue, 
To  prove  your  origin  divine, 
Created  by  redeeming  love, 
And  mode  to  draw  our  hearts  above. 

How  many  sorrows  yo  have  soothed ; 
How  marry  pathways  ye  have  smoothed  I 
Ye  tell  of  Heaven's  tender  care, 
Ar  1  keep  the  wretched  from  despair. 

Ye  call  on  princes  to  be  wise, 
Since  ye  arc  clothed  iu  richer  guise ; 
Warn  beauty  of  th'  approaching  day, 
When  fairest  flowers  fade  away. 

Yc  tell  Of  one  All-seeing  Eye,; 
Yc  breathe  one  universal  sigh ; 
Longing  fc*  your  Creator's  reign, 
When  God  shall  dwell  with  roan  again. 

ft »  let  your  sweetness  fill  the  air ; 
Htill  tall  of  Heaven's  loving  care ; 
Yc  voiceless  preachers  of  that  Word, 
Which  in  man's  inino3t  heart  is  heard. 


Or.i.  M  uds  and  RTbUSS.  Wives.— The  reason  that  old 
Mfltdfl  gossip  di  timply  this — they  have  no  husband,  in 
whose  plans,  hopes,  and  prospectd,  they  can  bo  ab- 
sorbed; they  have  no  children,  to  whoso  puling  pre- 
sent, or  to  whose  earnest  future,  they  can  givo  all  their 
^opes,  or  for  whom  they  can  offer  nearly  all  their 
prayers.  It  is  a  groat  matter — a  thing  of  consequence, 
indeed,  with  a  good  wife  and  mother,  that  that  cook 
should  not  spoil  the  wild-duck,  and  that  Frank  should 
go  to  school  n.3  happy  and  as  well-dressed  iui  any  of  his 
schoolfellows.  And  a  good  wife-  likes  to  dress  n  little  — 
find  she  o  ight  to  like  to  dress  a  little — "because  I  am 
Hi  wife,"  she  says,  with  a  proud,  upright  look — sucli  a 
look  as  you  never  seo  in  a  man.  No  man  has  anything 
so  grand  tin  that.  It  is  not  vain-glorious  ;  it  certainly 
13  not  humble.  If  thcro  bo  Vanity  in  it,  ttho  is  vain  of 
another;  if  there  bo  a  touch  of  defianeo  in  it.  alio  defies 
the  orM  for  hirn.  A  man  defies  tho  world  for  himself, 
and  for  himself  he  gota  honour.  Ho  would  WoteCt  hor, 
ind  i  d,  with  his  life  ;  but  that  is  another  matter — one's 
life  does  not  connt  at  all  in  such  an  emergency.  Of 
the  creatures  that  tho  great  God  made  in  this  small 

n  Id,  a  good  wife  is  tho  most  hoavenly,  because  tihe  ia 
tho  most  nobly  uu:-elfi.,h,  of  them  all. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

WORSE  THAN  CRINOLINE. 

I  remember  the  time  when  no  young  woman  who 
went  "  into  tho  world  "  ever  appeared  till  she  had  tied 
on,  before,  a  semicircular  cushion,  of  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  long  and  wide,  and  two  inches  thick.  How  wo 
could  have  been  such  fools  is  to  me  amazing ;  or  how 
we  supported  that  horrid  composition  of  calico  and 
horse-hair  in  crowded  assemblies  iu  tho  dog-days;  or 
how  we  reconciled  it  to  our  feelings  of  cleanliness'  to 
wear  one  of  those  machines  till  wo  were  tired  of  its  form, 
without  washing,  appears  now  beyond  my  belief.  This* 
fashion  was  introduced  by  Lady  Caroline  Campbell 
(afterwards  Lamb),  aud  I  think  has  been  without  pa- 
rallel in  false  taste  and  absurdity  since  that  period.  I 
have  gone  into  shops  to  choose  those  precious  orna- 
ments, and  have  seen  five  hundred  of  them  at  a  time. 
I  think  that  was  about  sixteen  years  ago.  We  then 
removed  them  to  tho  opposite  quarter,  and  all  looked 
like  the  Hottentot  Yenus.— Correspondence  of  Mrs  R.  | 
Trench. 

Loors  or  liie. 

A  new  book  is  a  parenthesis  in  the  day's  reading;  a 
very  large  one,  when  the  page  opens  against  tho  prayers 
for  the  sick,  aud  the  reading  begins  aud  ends  with  pain. 
New  clothes  and  jewels  dot  a  woman's  page  with  many 
pretty  lirtle  breaks  and  brackets ;  a  new  play  may  run  a 
loop  lined  with  rails  of  gold  round  the  manager's  box, 
and  knit  up  a  wreath  of  unfading  laurel  into  the  actor' a 
tinsel  crown  ;  a  new  popular  air  brackets  half  the  town 
with  weariness,  and  the  other  half— tho  street  boys — 
with  a  vocal  elysium  ;  while  a  good  opera,  or  any  other 
real  work  of  Art,  can  scarcoly  bo  called  parenthetical  to 
humanity  at  nil,  but  rather  a  small  and  beautifully- 
printed  text,  interlined  among  the  coarser  letters,  and 
running  line  by  line  to  the  end.  And  what  if  life  itself 
is  but  a  loop  ?— if  this  world,  this  living,  toiling,  busy 
earth,  is  only  a  parenthesis  in  the  great  book  ot  Crea- 
tion ? — if  the  end  and  aim  of  being  is  from  a  different 
starting-place,  and  to  quite  another  terminus  to  any-  . 
thing  we  see  or  dream  of  bore  ? — if  the  progress  of 
creation  includes  the  onward  journeying  of  the  sctil, 
and  this  human  manifestation,  this  earthly  life,  is  but  a 
town,  a  station,  a  loop-line  ran  from  the  main  ?  If  so, 
God  help  those  whose  switches  are  broken,  and  who 
cannot  get  on  to  the  up-rails  again  !— not  until  they 
have  run  back  far,  very  far,  and  so  are  mercifully  let  to 
work  upward  again,  through  another  series  of  loops  and 
links.  If  life  is  such  as  this,  where,  O  my  friends,  will 
that  terminus  by  the  sea  find  you  and  me  ?  It  is  worth 
a  thought — worth  many,  many  thoughts. 

songs  or  the  day. 

Where  arc  the  songs  of  our  day  that  we  can  listen  to 
without  shame  ?  Avo  they  sung  at  those  mysterious 
i  harmonic  meetings"  that  wo  read  of  in  Belts  Life,  at 
which  tho  well-known  Joseph  Muggins  will  preside, 
faced  by  the  Piping  Ploughboy,  and  supported  by  a, 
host  of  talent  P  Who  composes  them,  and  where  are 
they  published?  If  backed  by  tho  machinations  of  a 
jealous  clique,  or  noglected  for  want  of  an  opportunity 
to  make  their  merits  known,  let  us  havo  those  particu- 
lars, aud  wo  will  help  to  bring  them  out.  We  want 
some  real  comic  songs,  like  Hood's  "  Ben  Battle,"  who 
was  a  soldier  bold  and  used  to  war's  alarms  ;  "  Giles 
Soroggins,"  aud  the  "Cork  Leg."  Wo  do  not  want 
galvanised  corpses,  like  your  "  Sally  Oomo  Ups,"  and 
the  rost  of  them.  Wo  don't  want  to  go  to  Chaiiestown 
early  in  the  morning  for  our  music.  Wo  require 
stronger  meat  than  the  young  lady's  ballad  for  our 
minstrelsy  to  feed  upon,  if  it  is  ever  to  make  a  figure 
that  will  cast  a  shadow  upon  tho  shore  of  futurity.  Tho 
namby-pamby  character  of  our  songs,  and  their  revolt- 
ing idiotcy,  oozes  out  upon  tho  very  covers  of  the  music. 
Where  do  tho  artists  como  from  who  dosign  those  illus- 
trations? They  aro  more  wooden,  more  waxy,  more 
hopelessly  imbecile,  than  the  figures  in  tho  "fashion- 
books!  Here,  aro  a  young  lady  and  a  young  gentle- 
man, supposed  to  bo  evincing  heroio  sentiments,  or 
looking  unutterable  things.  Shave  off  tho  young  gen- 
tleman's nronstaehe,  and  he  might  bo  tho  young  lady; 
pencil  the  young  lady's  upper  hp,  and  she  might  bo  tho 
young  gentleman !  There,  is  a  negro  dancing  in  a 
fashion  and  costumo  which,  if  exhibited  in  any  decent 
thoroughfare,  would  insure  his  being  taken  into  custody 
and  sent  to  tho  nearest  lunatic  asylum.  And  this  ia 
sentiment!  This  is  wit!  "  Well,  it's  tho  best  wo  can 
get,"  say  the  "  spirited  proprietors."  I  am  not  sure  of 
that,  my  masters ;  but,  even  if  it  were,  I  should  still 
say  "Away  with  it!"  Draw  upon  tho  rich  treasury  of 
tho  past ,  if  tho  present  returns  "  no  effects."  Itubsoa 
reproduced  "  Old  Dog  Tray,"  and  in  a  fortnight  the 
tunc  was  all  over  London.  The  "'Curo"  is  set  to  an 
old  Scottish  air — is  it  any  better  for  being  sung  to  a  lot 
of  Yankee  gibberish  ?  Tho  melody  of  the  "  ltat- 
Oatehcr'e  Daughter,"  and  a  sweet  one  it  is,  was  com- 
posed in  the  last  century.  You  can  dig  up  forgotten 
nuggets,  then,  from  tho  mine ;  but  having  found  them, 
you  straightway  electrotype  tl-.em  with  baso  metal. 
After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  your  fault  as  it  is  the  fault 
of  your  patrons.  The  songs,  like  tho  singers,  must  havo 
their  faces  blackened  to  become  papular!  And  so  it 
must  continue,  until  a  purer  taste  shall  wash  them  both 
clean. — Albany  Foil Wan^ne,  jitn. 
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Trip,  town  authorities  have  "put  down"  street-organs  at 

Brighton. 

Sous  person  has  placed  £250  in  one  of  tho  collecting-boxes 
at  the  entrance  of  tho  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

In  ono  of  the  French  provinces  a  hay-loft  has  been  set  on 
Tiro  by  a  lame  magpie,  who  stolo  a  box  of  lucifcrs  and  playod 
with  them  in  the  loft ! 

Tun  King  of  Portugal  has  just  inaugurated,  with  great 
ceremonial,  in  Lisbon,  tho  bile  of  a  statuo  to  bo  erected  to 
the  poet  of  "Tho  Lusiad,"  Camocns. 

A  Committee  has  boon  formed  for  tho  purpose  of  presenting 
the  Hon.  K.  H.  F.  Borkoloy.  M.P.,  with  u  testimonial  for  his 
persistent  advocacy  of  the  ballot. 

An  extensive  coal-mino  is  now  being  worked  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  coal  obtained  from 
it  is  selling  at  tho  nearest  port  for  12».  a  ton. 

The  plant  and  scaffolding  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  and  which  was  the  next  largest  in 
extent  to  that  used  in  erecting  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
has  just  been  sold  for  £10,000. 

A  pauper  in  tho  Birmingham  workhouse  died  suddenly  the 
other  day  while  struggling  in  play  with  another  man,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death  he  had  drunk  the  soup  served  out  to  five 
of  the  inmates — a  total  quantity  of  seven  pints  and  a  half. 

Curious  Relic— -During  the  repairs  of  Besley  Chureh, 
Gloucestershire,  a  curious  fresco-pointingwas  discovered  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  building.  The  painting  is  believed  to 
be  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  and  represents  St.  Michael  weigh- 
ing the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  the  virgin  Mary  roceiving  them 
under  the  folds  of  her  mantle.  An  altar,  dedicated  to  Mars, 
was  also  discovered  at  the  same  time. 

An  Odd  Auctioneer's  Lot. — The  following  curious  lot  was 
"  put  up  "  the  pther  day  among  the  freehold  estates  sold  (by 
order  of  tho  Court  of  Chancery)  by  Messrs.  Chinnock  and 
Galsworthy,  viz.:— Tho  right  of  two  fat  bucks  and  two  fat 
dees  annually  out  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  granted  in  the 
early  period  of  the  reign  of  George  ill.  With  this  right  were 
also  sold  twelve  pews  in  Old  Windsor  Church,  subject  to  the 
repairs  of  the  chancel.  This  being  regarded  as  a  "  sporting 
lot,"  a  keen  competition  took  place,  and  it  was  ultimately 
knocked  down  for  £240. 

The  Pay  op  Captain  Coles.— Captain  Coles,  R.K.,  is  re- 
tained by  the  Admiralty  to  superintend  the  fitting  of  the 
-shield-ships,  upon  a  pay  of  three  guineas  a  day,  as  a  civil 
engineer,  irrespective  of  his  position  as  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  Navy,  with  two  draughtsmen  under  his  orders, 
paid  by  the  Admiralty.  Captain  Coles  also  receives  the  sum 
i  if  £5,000  in  payment  of  all  expenses  hitherto  incurred  by 
him  in  bringing  our  knowledge  of  the  shield  principle  to  its 
present  state,  and  will  receive  a  further  sum  of  £100  for  each 
shield  fitted  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

Important  Fact  for  Emigrants. — There  are  sixteen  Go- 
vernment emigration  officers,  who  act  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Emigration  Commissioners ;  in 
London  there  are  four,  Liverpool  five,  and  one  at  each  of  the 
following  places: — Southampton,  Plymouth,  Glasgow,  Bel- 
fast, Londonderry,  Limerick,  and  Cork.  They  procure  and 
give  gratuitously  information  as  to  the  sailing  of  ships  and 
means  of  accommodation  for  emigrants;  and  whenever  ap- 
plied to  for  that  purpose,  they  see  that  all  agreements  between 
ship-owners,  agents,  or  masters,  and  intending  emigrants, 
are  duly  performed.  They  also  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Passengers'  Act  are  strictly  complied  with — viz.,  that  pas- 
senger vessels  are  seaworthy,  that  they  have  on  board  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  water,  medicines,  &c,  and 
that  they  sail  with  proper  punctuality.  These  services  are 
rendered  gratuitously^ 

Freak  of  Fortune.— The  following  story  comes  from  Ems, 
Germany  : — "A  gentleman,  on  entering  the  reading-room  of 
the  Kursal,  found  a  louis  at  the  foot  of  a  chair.  No  one  was 
in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  the  gentleman  said  to  himself, 
'  This  coin  belongs  to  chance,  and  let  chance  do  what  it  likes 
with  it ; "  and  so  he  went  into  the  playroom  and  threw  it  on 
the  table.  In  three  minutes  after  the  piece  of  gold  had  be- 
come a  rouleau,  which,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  became  in 
its  turn  several  bank-notes.  The  gentleman  took  them  up, 
and  in  returning  to  the  reading-room  saw  another  gentle- 
man looking  for  something  on  the  ground.  '  What  have  you 
lost  >'  asked  the  first.  '  Oh,  nothing  but  a  twenty-franc  pieoe, 
which  I  must  have  dropped  somewhere  here.'  '  I  found  it,' 
said  the  other ;  and  without  hesitation  he  handed  to  the  other 
four  notes  of  1,000  francs  each  and  some  gold,  adding,  '  You 
say  it  was  a  twenty-franc  piece  you  lost;  it  is  not  my  fault 
if  the  tapis  rert  has  changed  itinto  paper ;  but,  if  you  regret 
the  transformation,  the  playroom  is  open,  and  will  soon  re- 
transform  it  into  less  than  the  gold  piece.'  The  original 
owner  of  the  twenty-franc  piece  did  not  require  much  press- 
ing to  induce  him  to  take  tho  windfall  so  unexpectedly  offered 
him." 

Halfpenny  Bank-Notes  !— The  United  States  have  now  a 
currency  of  Government  notes  of  the  lowest  denomination 
ever  yet  witnessed  in  the  world— namely,  one  cent,  of  a 
dollar,  or  a  halfpenny  sterling !  It  is  issued  in  the  form  of 
a  postage-stamp,  but  the  covering  of  gum  at  the  back  is 
discontinued.  The  appliances  for  manufacturing  these 
stamps  are  to  be  greatly  increased  to  meet  the  new  demand, 
though  already  "  tho  contractor  is  turning  them  out  by  cart- 
loads daily.''  The  other  denominations,  besides  those  of  a 
halfpenny,  are  soverally  equal  to  three  halfpence,  twopence 
halfpenny,  one  shilling,  fifteen  pence,  and  forty-five  pence ; 
and  the  amount  likely  to  be  put  forth  is  therefore  very  con- 
siderable. This  must  be  the  eighth  plague  of  Egypt.  With 
notes  you  are  to  pay  for  an  estate,  a  man-of-war,  or  a  house, 
a  glass  of  beer,  or  a  roll  of  bread.  The  fruit-stalls  must  do 
their  business  in  paper.  Not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  even 
the  greasy  little  nickel  cent-pieces  have  disappeared,  and  it 
is  paper,  or  rather  cardboard,  everywhere.  There  are  many 
colours  now,  but  what  will  they  all  be  after  several  years  of 
hourly  passage  from  the  senator  to  tho  nigger  and  back 
again  ?  It  is  already  perceived  that  the  wear  and  tear  of 
such  currency  will  bo  a  vast  source  of  national  wealth. 
Half  of  it  will  be  lost,  burnt,  or  turned  into  pulp  long  before 
the  Mr.  Chase  of  the  day  is  ready  to  give  metal  for  it.  Eng- 
lishmen sometimes  caiTy  their  cards  in  their  waistcoat- 
pockets,  and  they  find  that  a  ride  in  the  sun,  a  smart  shower 
of  rain,  or  ten  minutes  in  a  crowd,  will  render  the  names 
illegible.  In  Amorica  such  a  misfortune  will  cost  many 
cents,  not  to  say  dollars.  If  vnu  have  a  sovereign  in  your 
pocket,  good  reader,  take  it  rmt,  look  at  it,  and  be  proud  of 
your  country.  Across  the  Atlantic  it  is  represented  by  five 
hundred  representatives  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  blue.  And 
the  value  of  each  cent,  piece  is  itself  a  calculation  from  day  to 
day.  Every  time  yon  require  small  change,  you  will  have  to 
learn  Bret  the  exchange  of  the  day ! 


THE  JESTER 

When  you  wake,  if  your  head  is  "splitting,"  the  only  euro 
is  to  have  it  instantly  toda-ed. 

Nevbb  do  things  by  halves,  unless  it  is  sending  a  bank 
note  by  post  and  paying  a  cabman  his  demand. 

When  is  a  schoolboy's  copybook  like  a  great  military 
commander? — When  it's  a  Well-ink' d-un ! 

The  Carpenter's  Saw-liloquy. — "  Well,  of  all  the  saws  I 
ever  saw  saw,  I  never  saw  a  saw  that  saws  as  this  saw 
saws." 

A  spiteful  old  bachelor  says  ot  the  new  style  of  bonnets 
"Their  only  redeeming  feature  is,  they  afford  room  for  a 
small  conservatory  on  the  top  of  the  head." 

Very  Moony. — A  young  man  rode  ten  miles  in  a  railway 
carriage  with  a  pretty  girl  one  moonlight  night,  with  the 
intention  of  popping  the  question,  but  all  ho  said  was,  "  It  is 
quite  moony  to-dight."    "Yes,"  she  replied,  "muchly. 
And  there  wasn't  another  word  said. 

A  Candidate  for  auditor  of  public  accounts  was  suddenly 
called  upon  for  a  speech.  On  rising,  he  commenced — "Gen 
tlemen,  you  have  called  on  me  for  a  few  remarks.  I  have 
none  to  make — I  am  no  speaker ;  I  do  not  desire  to  be  a 
tpeaker;  I  only  want  to  be  an  auditor." 

EPIGRAM  BY  THEODORE  HOOK. 
It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  curiously  planned 

Some  men's  names  with  their  trades  should  agree ; 
There's  Twining  the  tea-man,  who  lives  in  the  Strand, 

Would  bo  w  (h)  ining  if  robbed  of  his  t  (ea) . 

But  caw  a  Body  Eat  with  'em  ?— An  elderly  lady,  who  was 
handling  a  pair  of  artificial  palates  in  a  dentist's  shop,  and 
admiring  the  fluency  with  which  the  dentist  described  them, 
asked  him,  "  Can  a  body  eat  with  these  things  ?  "  "  My  dear 
madam,  mastication  can  be  performed  with  them  with  a 
facility  scarcely  excelled  by  Nature  herself,"  responded  the 
dentist.  "Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  lady;  "but  can  a  body 
eat  with  'em?" 

Pilino  up  the  Agony. — "  Well,  Annie,  have  you  consented 
to  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  White?"  "No,  Sally,  I  didn't  quite 
consent."  "Why  not?  I  think  he  loves  you."  "Yes,  but 
he  didn't  pile  up  the  agony  high  enough.  When  I  give  my 
hand  to  a  wooer,  I  want  him  to  kneel  at  my  feet,  take  one  of 
my  hands  in  both  of  his,  and,  with  a  look  that  would  melt 
an  adamantine  rock  to  pity,  to  beg  me  to  take  compassion 
on  his  sufferings ;  and  then  I  want  him  to  end  by  swearing 
to  blow  his  brains  out  on  the  spot  if  I  do  not  compassionate 
his  miseries."  ^ 

HOME  HINTS 

Nice  Economical  Soup. — Three  pounds  of  neck  of  beef, 
one  cow-heel,  one  pennyworth  of  carrots  and  turnips,  part  of 
a  head  of  celery,  one  bunch  of  tied-up  Bweet  herbs,  four 
onions  browned,  one  pint  of  peas,  all  put  in  together,  to 
three  quarts  of  water.  To  be  well  strained  after  boiling 
some  hours. 

Hair-Dye. — Take  equal  parts  of  litharge  and  lime ;  mix 
and  form  into  a  paste  with  water,  if  for  block,  with  milk,  if  for 
brown.  Free  the  hair  of  grease  by  washing  with  sods,  and 
water.  Lay  on  the  paste  thickly,  cover  the  head  with  oil- 
skin, after  which  go  to  bed.  Next  morning  the  powder 
should  be  carefully  brushed  out,  and  the  hair  oiled. 

Temporary  Deafness. — Temporary  deafness,  arising  from 
cold,  sitting  in  a  draught,  and  other  causes,  may  be  relieved 
and  cured  by  letting  fall  into  the  ear  ten  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  sweet  oil  and  one  of  glycerine  every  night,  until  the  duct 
which  leads  from  tho  ear  to  the  nose  is  cleared ;  this  will  be 
known  by  the  sensation  of  the  fluid  passing  from  the  ear 
into  the  nostril.  If,  from  inattention,  the  wax  becomes 
hardened,  and  thus  also  induces  temporary  deafness,  then 
the  above  mixture  is  to  be  applied  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
followed  by  thoroughly  washing  the  ear  with  soap  and  warm 
water.  No  hard  probe  or  prick  is  to  bo  put  into  the  ear  on 
any  account,  a;  it  is  very  liable  to  injure  the  membrane. 

Welsh  Servants. — A  gentleman,  who  has  seen  much  and 
lived  in  various  countries  at  home  and  abroad,  remarked  to 
me,  that  tho  Welsh  servants  were  tho  most  warmly  attached 
of  any  class  he  had  ever  met  with  to  their  employer's  in- 
terests, and  that  he  had  observed  that  they  never  presumed 
upon  you — that  you  could  converse  far  more  freely  with 
them  than  you  could  with  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  and 
they  would  never  take  advantage  of  it,  or  show  you  less  re- 
spect in  consequence  of  it.  Now,  I  really  do  think  his  obser- 
vation is  correct.  They  are  very  faithful,  and  certainly 
perfectly  respectful.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  English 
servants  have  presumed  in  consequenoe  of  the  mistress's 
talking  to  them  about  their  own  affairs,  but  I  never  heard 
such  a  complaint  in  Wales,  where  certainly  servants  are 
better,  that  is,  more  kindly  treated  (if  their  work  be  harder) 
than  they  are  in  England,  and  much  more  noticed  by  their 
mistresses,  who  rarely,  if  over,  complain  of  a  want  of  proper 
respect  on  the  part  of  their  domestics. — Queen, 


WONDERFUL  THINGS. 

Rbhabkablb  Discovery. — A  man  of  sci^ice,  named  Mon- 
tnriol,  has,  it  appears,  overcome  the  great  natural  obstacle 
of  human  respiration  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  without 
communication  with  the  atmosphere,  by  appliances  of  art, 
which  constitutes  the  secret  of  his  invention  in  tho  subma- 
rine boat  or  ship,  which  he  denominates  tho  "Ictineo."  The 
navigator  of  the  machine  and  the  crew  can  subsist  for  any 
length  of  time  desirable  below  tho  surface,  and  the  genera- 
tion of  atmospheric  air  goes  on  as  fast  as  is  required  for  use; 
they  can  elevate  or  depress  at  pleasure,  and  move  in  any 
direction  they  choose,  and  the  machine  may  be  largo  or 
small,  to  float  upon  the  suface  or  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

Microscopic  Insects. — Thero  has  been  published  a  view 
of  the  microscopic  plants  and  animals  which  live  on  and  in 
tho  human  body.  It  describes  quite  a  number  of  insects. 
The  animal  which  produces  the  discaso  called  the  itch  is 
illustrated  by  an  engraving,  which  shows  not  only  the  ugly 
little  fellow's  body  and  legs,  but  his  very  toes,  although  the 
animal  himself  is  entirely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  When 
Lieutenant  Bcrryman  was  sounding  the  ocean,  preparatory 
to  laying  tho  Atlantic  telegraph,  the  quill  at  the  end  of  the 
sounding-lino  brought  up  mud,  which,  on  being  dried,  be- 
came a  powder  so  fine,  that  on  rubbing  it  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  it  disappeared  in  the  crevices  of  the  skin.  On 
placing  this  dust  under  tho  microscope,  it  was  discovered  to 
consist  of  millions  of  perfect  shells,  each  of  which  held  a 
living  animal. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Birds  and  Insects. — A  redtail  in  a  room  has  been  observed 
to  catch  about  000  flies  in  an  hour.  A  couple  of  night-swal- 
lows have  been  known  to  destroy  a  whole  swarm  of  gnats  in 
fifteen  minutes.  A  pair  of  golden-crested  wrens  carry  in- 
sects .is  food  to  their  nestlings,  upon  an  average,  thirty-six 
times  in  an  hour. 

Imitation  Port- Wine. — A  wine  is  made  in  London  which 
much  resembles  port.  An  immenso  quantity  of  it  is,  in  fact, 
sold  for  port.  The  ingredionts  and  proportions  aro  the  fol- 
lowing:—Damson  wine,  11  gallons;  brandy,  5  gallons ;  cider, 
36  gallons ;  elder  wine,  11  gallons.  Salts  of  copper  to  give  it 
tho  roughness  of  port,  and  oil  of  almonds,  are  added  in  small 
quantities  to  the  wine,  both  of  which  are  highly  deleterious 
and  poisonous. — Queen. 

How  the  Golden  Calf  was  Reduced  to  Powder.— The 
manner  in  which  this  was  performed  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  commentary;  yet  it  is  very  simply  explained.  In  pre- 
paring ores  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  smelter,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  atampt  or  massive  beams  shod  with  iron,  which 
sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  eight  hundred  each.  These 
are  lifted  by  machinery,  and  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ore  con- 
tained in  iron  troughs.  This  process  of  stamping  is  one  re- 
quiring great  vigilance  and  judgment ;  because  if  continued 
too  long,  the  metal  is  stamped  too  small,  and  is  technically 
said  to  be  "stamped  dead,"  or  reduced  to  such  inftnitesi- 
mally  small  particles  that  they  float  away  with  the  water, 
and  cannot  be  recovered  by  any  known  device.  Metals  are 
liable  to  loss  from  this  cause  in  proportion  to  their  mallea- 
bility. And  as  gold  possesses  that  property  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  any  other  metal,  it  is  more  liable  to  be 
wasted  by  overstamping.  The  gold  of  which  the  calf  made  by 
the  Israelites  was  composed  was  designedly  and  indignantly 
overttamped.  "I  burned  it  with  fire,"  i.e.  smelted  it,  "and 
stamped  it  and  ground  it  very  small."  Being  cast  upon  tho 
water  in  this  state,  it  would  unavoidably  float  away;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  Israelites  knew  no  way  of  recovering  it. 
Gold  in  a  state  of  such  minute  division,  suspended  in  water, 
might  be  drunk  with  the  water  without  producing  any  in- 
jury to  health.  No  taste  would  be  imparted  to  the  water. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Tenacity  of  Life. — A  remarkable  instanoe  of  the  tenacity 
of  life  in  the  Acanthophis,  a  venomous  snake,  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on  New  South  Wales. 
Two  of  the  snakes,  a  male  and  a  female,  were  discovered  by 
the  dogs  of  a  sportsman  :  tho  black  one  was  killed,  and  the 
head  completely  removed  from  the  body;  upwards  of  tefi 
minutes  afterwards  one  of  the  dogs,  in  hunting  about,  was 
bitten  in  the  foot  by  the  head  which  had  been  cut  off,  and 
died  in  the  most  dreadful  convulsions. 

Physical  Suppobt.— The  quantity  of  food  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  functions  of  life  in  vigour,  is  not 
known  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  Excess,  without 
doubt,  is  always  pernicious,  and  its  direct  tendency  is  to 
produce  disease  and  shorten  life.  For  one  person,  how- 
ever, who  abridges  the  term  of  his  life  by  excess,  a  hundred 
die  prematurely  from  the  want  of  a  suffioient  quantity  of 
nutritious  food.  Persons  who  live  in  the  bad  air  of  a  city 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  food,  and  that  of  a  more  nutri- 
tious quality,  than  those  who  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the 
country ;  and  those  who  labour,  physically  or  mentally,  need 
a  corresponding  augmentation  of  food,  in  order  to  compen- 
sate the  expenditure  of  the  system.  Abstinence  is  always 
pernicious ;  man's  physical  and  mental  forces  are  far  too 
closely  allied  to  admit  of  one  being  tampered  with  without 
injury  to  the  other. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  all  seo  and  judge 
better  in  the  affairs  of  other  men  than  in  their  own. 

Tub  more  a  woman's  waist  is  shaped  like  an  hour-glass, 
the  more  it  shows  us  that  her  sands  of  life  are  running  out. 

He  who  cannot  feel  friendship  is  incapable  of  love.  Let  a 
woman  beware  of  the  man  who  owns  that  he  loves  no  ono 
but  herself. 

Scobn  no  man's  love,  though  of  a  mean  degree ; 
Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  king ; 
Much  less  make  any  one  thine  enemy. — Herbert. 

It  is  an  easy  and  a  vulgar  thing  to  please  the  mob,  and  a 
very  arduous  task  to  astonish  them ;  but  essentially  to  benefit 
and  to  improve  them,  is  a  work  fraught  with  difficulty,  and 
teeming  with  danger. 

There  are  souls  which  fall  from  heaven  like  flowers ;  but 
ere  the  pure  and  fresh  buds  can  open,  they  are  trodden  into 
tho  dust  of  the  earth,  and  lie  soiled  and  crushed  under  the 
foul  tread  of  somo  brutal  hoof. — Jean  Paul. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ONE  VIEW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

To  me,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  honac, 

Tod  otter  worcU  that  dye  my  check  with  nhame. 

Thk  Hbcxktabt. 
Marriages,  inch  as  the  one  about  to  bo  contracted  by 
Lectoare,  were  by  no  mean*  rare  in  an  ago  in  which 
question*  m  to  rank  and  suitableness  of  fortune  in 
:■■  ami,  decided  alliances  between  noble  house* ;  but 
that  which  wu  scarcely  found  once  in  a  thousand  times, 
wu,  that  a  man  in  the  baron'i  position  should  meet, 
immured  in  a  distant  province,  t>  lady  possessed  of  an 
immenoe  fortune,  and  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  he 
could  diacern  was  worthy,  by  her  demeanour,  her  ele- 
gance, and  her  beauty,  to  shine  in  the  most  brilliant 
errclea  of  the  court.  He,  therefore,  advanced  toward 
her,  ao  longer  with  the  feeling  of  superiority  a*  a 
eowtter  addressing  a  country  girl,  but  with  all  the 
respectful  ease  which  distinguished  good  society  at 
that  time. 


marguerite  overcome  with  emotion. 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  offering  lier  his 
hand  to  conduct  her  to  an  arm-chair,  but  which  sho  did 
not  accept ;  "  it  was  for  me  to  solicit  the  favour  you  have 
bestowed  upon  mo  ;  and  believe  me,  it  was  tho  appre- 
hension of  being  considered  indiscreet,  which  alone  has 
occasioned  the  apparent  neglect  ol  allowing  myself  to 
be  forestalled." 

"  I  truly  appreciate  this  delicacy,  sir,"  replied  Mar- 
guerite, in  a  trembling  voice,  and  retreating  ono  step, 
sho  remained  standing.  "  It  strengthens  mo  still  more 
in  tho  confidence  which,  without  having  seen  you,  with- 
out knowing  you,  I  had  placed  in  your  honour  and  good 
faith." 

"  Whatever  aim  this  confidence  may  have  had,  I  am 
!  honoured  by  it,  mademoiselle,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
;  render  myself  worthy  of  it.  Rut,  good  Heaven !  what 
!  can  so  affect  you  '<" 

"  Nothing,  sir,  nothing,"  replied  Marguorite,  endea- 
vouring to  overcome  her  emotion  !  "  but  it  is — it  is — 
that  I  have  to  tell  you  that — but — really — I  am  not  suf- 
ficient mistress  of  myself  to  — " 

Sho  staggorcd,  and  appeared  as  if  about  to  fall ;  tho 
i  baron  sprang  toward  her  to  offer  his  support,  but  ho 
|  had  scarcely  touched  her  when  a  flush  of  crimson  suf- 
fused the  cheeks  of  tho  young  girl,  and,  with  a  feeling 
j  which  might  bo  attributed  as  well  to  modesty  as  to 
repugnance,  sho  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms. 
|  Lectoure  had  taken  her  hand,  and  conducted  her  to  a 


chair,  against  which  she  leaned,  but  would  not  seat 
herself  in  it. 

"  Good  Heavens  I"  exclaimed  the  baron,  still  retaining 
her  hand,  "  it  must,  then,  bo  something  very  difficult 
to  utter,  that  has  brought  you  hither!  Or,  without 
my  at  all  suspocting  it,  has  my  being  affianced  to 
you  already  conferred  upon  me  the  imposing  air  of  u 
husband  r 

Marguorito  mado  another  effort  to  withdraw  her 
hand  from  tho  baron,  and  which  induced  the  latter  to 
observe  it. 

"  How !"  said  he,  "  not  satisfied  with  having  the 
most  adorable  of  faces,  tho  elegant  figure  of  a  fairy,  but 
you  must  havo  such  lovely  hands! — hands  perfectly 
royal  in  their  shapo !  Why,  'tis  enough  to  make  mo 
expiro  at  once !" 

I  trust,  M.  lo  Raron,"  rejoined  Marguerite — and 
making  a  last  effort,  sho  withdrew  her  hand  from  his 
grasp — "  that  tho  words  with  which  you  aro  now  ad- 
dressing me,  aro  merely  words  of  gallantry." 

"  No,  by  my  soul !  they  aro  the  sincere  truth." 

"  Well,  then,  I  hope,  should  it  be,  which  I  much 
doubt,  that  you  really  think  that  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  say— I  trust,  I  say,  that  such  motives  will 
not  load  you  to  attach  a  higher  value  to  tho  union  which 
has  been  projected  i 

"  They  will,  iiuleod,  and  that  I  swear  to  you." 

"  And  yet,'  continued  Marguorite,  gasping  for  breath, 
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bo  much  was  her  heart  oppressed,  "  and  yet,  sir,  you 
consider  marriago  as  a  solemn  matter  P" 

"  That  is  as  it  may  happen,"  smilingly  replied  Lee. 
toure ;  "  for  example,  if  1  were  about  to  many  an  old 

dowager." 

"  In  short,"  rejoined  Marguerite,  in  a  more  deter- 
mined tone,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  it"  I  have  been 
mistaken  ;  I  thought,  perhaps,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
nllianco  proposed  between  us,  you  had  formed  somo 
idea  of  rceiprocity  of  feeling." 

"  Never !  "  cried  Leetoure,  interrupting  her,  for  he 
appealed  as  eager  to  avoid  the  frank  explanation  which 
Marguerite  desired,  as  sho  seemed  to  provoke  it. 
"  Never !  and  above  all,  since  I  have  seen  you,  I  could 
not  hope  to  bo  worthy  of  your  love.  And  yet  my  name, 
my  position  in  society,  notwithstanding  I  should  fail  to 
influence  your  heart,  may  yet  give  me  a  title  to  your 
hand." 

"  But  how,  sir,"  said  Marguerite,  timidly,  "  how  can 
you  separato  the  one  from  the  other  ?" 

"  As  do  three-fourths  of  the  people  who  get  married, 
mademoiselle,"  replied  Leetoure,  with  a  carelessness 
which  would  have  at  once  deterred  the  confidence  of  a 
woman  less  candid  than  Marguerite.  "  A  man  marries 
in  order  to  have  a  wife,  the  wife  to  havo  a  husband  ;  it 
is  a  social  compact — an  arrangement  of  convenience. 
What  can  lovo  have  to  do  in  a  matter  of  this  nature  ?" 

"  Your  pardon,  sir ;  perhaps  I  have  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed my  meaning,"  continued  Marguerite,  making 
an  effort  to  control  her  feelings,  and  to  conceal  from  the 
man  upon  whom  her  future  fate  depended,  the  impres- 
sion his  words  had  produced  upon  her  mind.  "  But 
you  must  attribute  my  hesitation,  sir,  to  tho  timidity  of 
a  young  girl,  compelled,  by  imperious  circumstances,  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject." 

"  Not  at  all,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Leetoure,  bow- 
ing, and  giving  to  his  voice  a  tone  which  nearly  ap- 
proached raillery ;  "  on  the  contrary,  you  speak  like 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  all  you  say  is  as  clear  as  daylight. 
God  has  endowed  me  with  a  mind  sufficiently  quick- 
sighted  perfectly  to  comprehend  things  which  are  but 
hinted  at."- 

"  How,  sir ! "  cried  Marguerite ;  "  you  comprehend 
what  I  had  the  intention  of  saying,  and  you  allow  me 
to  continue  ?  How  would  it  be  if,  on  looking  deeply 
into  my  heart,  and  interrogating  all  its  feelings,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  love — to  lovo  the  person  who  had  been 
presented  to  me  as  my  future  husband  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Leetoure,  in  the  same  sarcastic  tone 
in  which  he  had  before  spoken,  "  in  my  opinion  the 
best  course  to  pursue  would  be  not  to  tell  him  of 
it."  %  . 

"  And  why  not,  sir  ?" 

"  Because — but — but — because  it  would  really  be  too 

simple." 

"  And  it  that  avowal  wero  made,  not  from  simplicity, 
but  from  delicacy  ?  If  I  added — and  may  the  shame  of 
such  an  avowal  fall  back  on  those  who  compel  me  to 
make  it ! — if  I  added,  sir,  that  I  have  loved — that  I  still 

love  ?" 

"  Oh,  some  little  romance,  is  it  not  so  ?"  said  Lee- 
toure, carelessly  crossing  his  leg,  and  playing  with  the 
frill  of  his  shirt ;  "  upon  my  honour,  the  race  of  little 
cousins  is  an  accursed  race.  But,  fortunately,  we  know 
what  these  ephemeral  attachments  are  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  school-girl  who,  after  the  holidays,  does  not 
return  to  her  convent  but  with  a  passion  iu  her  little 
heart." 

"  Unfortunately  for  me,"  replied  Marguerite,  with  a 
voice  as  sorrowful  and  gravo  as  that  of  the  baron  was 
sarcastic  and  light,  "  unfortunately,  I  am  no  longer  a 
school-girl,  sir ;  and  although  still  young,  I  have  long 
ago  passed  the  age  of  childish  games  and  infantine 
attachments.  When  I  speak  to  tho  man  who  does  me 
the  honour  to  solicit  my  hand  and  to  offer  me  his  name, 
of  my  love  for  another,  ho  ought  to  understand  that  I 
am  speaking  of  a  serious,  profound,  and  eternal  love ; 
of  one  of  those  passions,  in  tine,  which  leave  their  traces 
in  the  heart,  and  imprint  them  there  for  ever." 

"The  devil!"  exclaimed  Leetoure,  as  if  beginning 
to  attach  some  importance  to  Marguerite's  confession ; 
"  why,  this  is  perfectly  pastoral.  But  let  us  see — is  it 
p.  young  man  whom  one  can  receive  at  one's  house  P" 

'"  Oh,  sir !"  cried  Marguerite,  catching  at  tho  hope 
which  these  words  seemed  to  inspire  ;  "oh!  believe  mo, 
he  is  the  most  estimable  being,  tho  most  devoted 
soul  " 

"  Why,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  tell  me  this  ;  I  was 
not  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart — he  has  all 
these,  of  course — that  s  perfectly  understood.  I  ask  you 
whether  he  is  noble  ?  if  he  is  of  good  race  ?  in  short, 
whether  a  woman  of  quality  could  acknowledge  him, 
and  that  without  degrading  her  husband?" 

"  His  father,  whom  he  lost  when  very  young,  and 
who  was  my  father's  friend  from  infancy,  was  a  coun- 
sellor at  the  court  of  Eennes." 

"  Nobility  of  tho  bar !"  exclaimed  Leetoure,  dropping 
his  nether  lip  with  a  contemptuous  shrug;  "I  would 
rather  it  were  otherwise — is  he  a  knight  of  Malta,  at 
least  ?" 

"  He  was  educated  for  a  military  life." 

"Od  !  then,  we  must  get  a  regiment  for  him,  to  give 
him  rank  and  standing  in  society.  Well,  that's  all 
arranged,  and  it  is  weU.  Now  listen  to  me :  he  will 
absent  himself  for  six  months,  merely  for  decency's  sake, 
will  obtain  leave  of  absence,  no  difficult  matter  now,  as 
we  are  not  at  war— he  will  get  himself  presented  to  you, 


for  form's  sake,  by  somo  mutual  friend,  and  then  all  will 
go  on  rightly." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Marguerite, 
looking  at  the  baron  with  an  expression  of  profound 
astonishment. 

"  What  I  hare  said  to  you  is,  notwithstanding,  per- 
fectly pellucid,"  rejoined  the  latter,  with  some  show  of 
impatience  ;  "  you  have  engagements  on  your  side — I 
have  on  mine — but  that  is  no  reason  for  preventing  an 
union  which  is  perfectly  suitable  in  every  respect ;  and 
once  accomplished,  why,  I  think,  we  are  bound  to  ren- 
der it  as  bearable  as  we  can.  Do  you  comprehend  mo 
now  P" 

"  Oh  !  pardon  me,  sir,  pardon  mo,"  cried  Marguerite, 
starting  back,  as  though  these  words  had  outraged  her ; 
"  I  have  been  very  imprudent,  very  culpable  perhaps  ; 
but  whatever  I  may  have  been,  I  did  not  dream  I  could 
have  merited  so  gross  an  insult.  Oh,  sir  !  the  blush  of 
shame  is  now  scorching  my  cheek,  but  more  for  you 
than  for  myself.  Yes,  I  understand  you — an  apparent 
love  and  a  concealed  one ;  tho  face  of  vice  and  the  mask 
of  virtue ;  and  it  is  to  mo — to  me,  tho  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  d'Auray,  that  so  shameful,  so  humiliating,  so 
infamous  a  bargain  is  proposed!  Oh!"  continued  she, 
falling  into  an  arm-chair,  and  hiding  her  face  with 
both  her  hands,  "  I  must,  then,  be  a  most  unfortunate, 
most  contemptible,  lost  creature ! 

"Emanuel!  Emanuel!"  cried  tho  baron,  opening  the 
door,  at  which  he  rightly  suspected  Marguerite's 
brother  had  remained;  "come  in,  my  dear  friend; 
your  sister  is  attacked  with  spasms  ;  those  things  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  or  they  may  become  chronic ; 
Madame  de  Moulan  died  of  them.  Here,  take  my 
scent-bottle,  and  let  her  smell  at  it.  As  to  myself,  I 
am  going  down  into  the  park.  If  you  havo  nothing 
else  to  do,  you  can  rejoin  me  there,  and  bring  me,  if 
you  please,  news  of  your  sister." 

Saying  these  words,  the  Baron  de  Leetoure  left  the 
room  with  miraculous  calmness,  leaving  Marguerite  and 
Emanuel  together. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

Do  as  you  will,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs  upon  me, 
It  shall  not  anger  me :  I  tell  thee,  Claudius, 
Thou  art  enshrined  in  a  holy  circle 
My  foot  can  never  pass— nor  taunt,  nor  insult 
Can  e'er  induce  this  hand  to  rise  against  thee. 
Therefore  be  satisfied — once  more  I  tell  thee 
1  will  not  fight  with  thee. 

Old  Play. 

Ox  the  day  on  which  the  interview  between  Marguerite 
and  the  Baron  de  Leetoure  had  taken  place,  the 'result 
of  which  had  proved  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  young  girl,  on  that  day,  at 
four  o'clock,  the  dinner-bell  recalled  the  baron  to  the 
castle.  Emanuel  did  the  honours  of  the  table,  for  the 
marchioness  could  not  leave  her  husband,  and  Margue- 
rite had  requested  permission  not  to  come  down  stairs. 
The  other  guests  were  the  notary,  the  relations  of  the 
family,  and  tho  witnesses.  The  repast  was  a  gloomy 
one,  notwithstanding  the  imperturbable  gaiety  of  Lee- 
toure ;  but  it  was  evident  that  by  his  boyish  humour,  so 
stirring  that  it  appeared  feverish,  he  strove  to  stun  his 
own  feelings.  From  time  to  time,  indeed,  his  boisterous 
liveliness  failed  all  at  once,  like  a  lamp  tho  oil  of  which 
is  nearly  extinguished,  and  then  it  suddenly  burst  forth 
again,  as  doth  the  flame  when  it  devours  its  hot  aliment. 
At  seven  o'clock  they  rose  from  table,  and  went  into  the 
drawing-room.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  strange  aspect  which  the  old  castle  then  presented ; 
the  vast  apartments  of  which  were  hung  with  damask 
drajieries  with  gotliic  designs,  and  ornamented  with 
furniture  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
They  had  been  so  long  closed  that  they  appeared  unac- 
customed to  the  presence  of  living  beings.  And  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  chandeliers  with 
which  tho  servants  had  decorated  the  rooms,  the  feeble 
and  vacillating  light  of  the  wax  candles  was  insufficient 
to  illuminate  the  vast  rooms,  and  in  which  tho  voice 
resounded  as  under  tho  arches  of  a  cathedral.  Tho 
small  number  of  the  guests,  who  were  to  be  joined 
during  the  evening  by  some  three  or  four  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  increased  the  gloom  which  appeared 
to  hover  over  the  emblazoned  columns  of  the  castle.  Iu 
the  centre  of  one  of  tho  saloons,  tho  same  ono  in  which 
Emanuel,  at  tho  moment  after  his  arrival  from  Paris, 
had  received  Captain  Paul,  was  placed  a  table  prepared 
with  much  solemnity,  on  which  was  laid  a  closed  port- 
folio, which,  to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  ignorant  of  all 
that  was  preparing,  might  as  well  have  enclosed  a  death 
warrant  as  a  marriage  contract.  In  the  midst  of  these 
grave  aspects  and  gloomy  impressions,  from  time  to  time 
a  shrill  mocking  laugh  would  roach  tho  ears  of  a  group 
of  persons  whispering  to  each  other.  It  proceeded  from 
Leetoure,  who  was  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
somo  good  country  gentlemen,  without  any  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  Emanuel,  upon  whom  a  portion  of  his 
raillery  necessarily  recoiled.  He  would,  however,  every 
now  and  then  cast  an  anxious  glance  around  the  room, 
and  then  a  gloomy  cloud  would  pervade  his  features, 
for  he  saw  not  either  his  father-in-law,  or  the  marchio- 
ness, or  Marguerite  enter  the  room.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  neither  of  them  had  been  present  at  the  din- 
ner-table, and  his  interview  with  the  latter  had  not, 
however  careless  he  endeavoured  to  appear,  left  him 


without  somo  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  signing  of 
tho  contract,  which  was  to  take  place  during  the  even, 
ing.  Neither  was  Emanuel  exempt  from  all  anxiety ; 
and  ho  had  just  determined  to  go  up  to  his  sister's 
apartment,  when,  in  passing  through  one  of  the  rooms, 
he  saw  Leetoure,  who  made  a  sign  to  him  to  draw  near. 

"  By  Heaven !  you  havo  come  in  the  nick  of  time,  my 
dear  count,"  said  he  to  him,  while  appearing  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  a  good  country  gentleman  who 
was  talking  to  him,  and  with  whom  he  seemed  on  terms 
of  perfect  intimacy;  "here  is  M.  de  Nozay,  who  is 
relating  to  me  some  very  curious  things,  upon  my  word ! 
But  do  you  know,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  narra- 
tor, "this  is  most  admirable,  and  highly  interesting.  I 
also  have  marshes  and  ponds,  and  I  must  ask  my  steward, 
as  soon  as  I  get  to  Paris,  to  tell  mo  where  they  are 
situated.  And  do  you  catch  many  wild  ducks  in  this 
way?" 

"  An  immense  quantity,"  replied  the  gentleman,  and 
with  the  accent  of  perfect  simplicity,  which  proved  that 
Leetoure  could,  without  fear  of  detection,  for  some  time 
longer  sustain  the  conversation  in  tho  same  tone. 

"  What,  then,  is  this  miraculous  mode  of  sporting  ?" 
inquired  Emanuel. 

"Only  imagine,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Leetoure, 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  "that  this  gentleman 
gets  into  tho  water  up  to  his  neck.  At  what  time  of  the 
year,  may  I  ask,  without  being  indiscreet  ?" 

"  In  tho  months  of  December  and  January." 

"It  is  impossible  that  anything  can  be  more  pic- 
turesque, I  was  saying,  then,  that  he  gets  into  the 
water  up  to  his  neck,  puts  a  large  toadstool  over  his 
head,  and  conceals  himself  among  the  bulrushes.  This 
so  completely  metamorphoses  him  that  the  ducks  do  not 
recognise  him,  and  allow  him  to  come  close  to  them. 
Did  you  not  say  so  P" 

"  As  near  as  I  am  to  you." 

"Bah!  really!"  exclaimed  Emanuel. 

"  And  this  gentleman  kills  just  as  many  as  ho 
pleases." 

"  I  kill  them  by  dozens,"  said  he,  proudly,  being 
enchanted  by  the  attention  which  the  two  young  men 
were  paying  to  the  recital  of  his  exploits. 

"  It  must  be  a  delightful  thing  for  your  good  lady,  if 
she  be  fond  of  ducks,"  said  Emanuel. 

"  She  adores  them,"  said  M.  de  Nozay. 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  introduce  mo 
to  so  interesting  a  person,"  said  Leetoure,  bowing. 

"  Undoubtedly,  baron."  • 

"I  swear  to  you,"  seid  Leetonre,  "that  instantly  on 
my  return  to  Paris,  I  will  speak  of  this  sport  in  the 
king's  dressing-room,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  his 
majesty  himself  will  make  a  trial  of  it  in  ono  of  his 
large  ponds  of  Versailles." 

I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  marquis,"  said  Emanuel, 
taking  Lectoure's  arm,  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
"  this  is  ono  of  our  country  neighbours,  whom  we 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  invite  on  so  solemn  an 
occasion." 

"  It  requires  no  apology,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Lee- 
toure,  using  the  same  precaution  not  to  bo  heard  by  tho 
party  in  question ;  "  you  would  have  been  decidedly 
wrong  had  you  deprived  me  of  so  amutiug  a  companion. 
He  is  an  appendage  to  the  dower  of  my  f  uture  wife,  and 
I  should  have  been  greatly  chagrined  not  to  have  mado 
his  acquaintance." 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Jarry,"  said  a  servant,  opening  tho 
door. 

"  A  sporting  companion  ?"  said  Leetoure. 

"No,"  replied  M.  de  Nozay;  "he  is  a  traveller." 

"  Ah !  ah !"  exclaimed  Leetoure,  with  an  accent 
which  announced  that  the  newly-aiTivedpersonage  was 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  new  attack.  He  had  hardly 
made  the  ejaculation,  when  the  person  announced 
entered  the  room,  muffled  up  in  a  Polish  dress  lined 
with  fur. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  La  Jarry,"  cried  Emanuel,  advancing 
to  meet  him,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  him;  "but 
how  you  are  be-furred !  Upon  my  honour,  you  look 
like  the  Czar  Peter." 

"  It  is,"  replied  La  Jarry,  shivering,  although  tho 
weather  was  by  no  means  cold,  "  because,  when  ono 
arrives  from  Naples — perrrrrou !" 

"  Ah !  the  gentleman  has  arrived  from  Naples,"  said 
Leetoure,  joining  in  the  conversation. 

"  Direct,  sir." 

"  Did  you  ascend  Vesuvius,  sir  ?" 

"  No.  I  was  satisfied  with  looking  at  it  from  my 
window.  And  then,"  continued  tho  traveller,  with  a 
tone  of  contempt  most  humiliating  to  the  volcano, 
"  Vesuvius  is  not  the  most  curious  thing  that  is  to  be 
seen  at  Naples.  A  mountain  that  smokes ! — my  chimney 
does  as  much,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  wrong  quarter; 
and,  besides,  Madame  La  Jarry  was  dreadfully  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  an  eruption." 

"But  of  course  you  visited  tho  Grotto  del  Cane?" 
continued  Leetoure. 

.  "To  what  purpose?"  rejoined  La  Jarry;  "to  see  an 
animal  that  has  vapours — givo  a  pill  to  the  first  poodle 
that  passes,  and  ho  will  do  as  much.  And,  thc-u, 
Madame  La  Jarry  has  quite  a  passion  for  dogs,  and  it 
would  have  given  her  pain  to  witness  so  cruel  an  exhi- 
bition." 

"  I  hope,  however,  that  a  man  of  science,  like  your- 
self," said  Emanuel,  bowing,  "  did  not  neglect  the  Sol- 
fatara." 

"  Who,  I  ?— I  would  not  set  my  foot  there..  I  can  very 
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easily  imagine  what  diree  or  four  acres  of  sulphur  looks 
like  the  sole  produce  of  which  is  a  few  millions  of 
matches.   Moreover,  Madame  La  Jarry  cannot  support 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  new  friend  ?*_'  said 
Emanuel,  leading  Lectoure  into  the  room  in  which  the 
contract  was  to  be  signed. 

**  I  know  not  whether  it  is  because  I  saw  the  other 
first,  but  I  deeidedly  prefer  Nozay." 

The  door  again  opened,  and  the  servant  loudly  an- 
nounced, "  Monsieur  Paul.*' 

«'  Eh '."  exclaimed  Emanuel,  turning  round. 

*-  Who  » thia  ?"  inquired  Lectoure,  listlessly,  "  ano- 
ther coontry  neighbour  ?" 

"  Soj  this  is  quite  another  sort  of  person,  replied 
Emanuel,  with  agitation.  "  How  does  this  man  dare  to 

"  Ah !  ah !  a  plebeian,  eh  ? — a  common  fellow,  is  he 
not?  bat  rich,  I  suppose?  No!  A  poet?  musician? 
painter  ?  Well,  I  can  assure  you,  Emanuel,  that  they  are 
beginning  to  receive  this  sort  of  people — that  accursed 
philosophy  has  confounded  everything.  It  cannot  be 
helped,  my  dear  fellow,  we  must  courageously  mako  up 
onr  niiads  to  it — we  have  come  to  that.  An  artist  sits 
down  by  a  great  noble,  elbows  him,  touches  the  corner 
of  his  hat  to  him,  remains  seated  when  the  other  rises ; 
they  converse  together  on  court  matters — they  jest, 
they  joke,  they  squabble.it  is  bon  im,  though  decidedly 
bad  taste." 

"  Ton  are  mistaken,  LectouTe,"  replied  Emanuel : 
,:  he  is  neither  poet,  painter,  nor  musician ;  he  is  a  man 
to  whom  I  must  sneak  alone.  Jnst  load  off  Nosay, 
while  I  do  the  same  with  La  Jarry." 

L'pon  this,  the  two  young  gentlemen  took  each  of  the 
country  neighbours  by  the  arm,  and  drew  them  away 
into  another  room,  talking  of  shooting  and  travelling. 
The  die  door  through  which  they  went  out  had 
scarcely  closed  upon  them,  when  Paul  appeared  at  the 
principal  one.  He  went  into  the  room  he  already  knew, 
:h  corner  of  which  concealed  a  door — the  one  led  to 
ovary,  the  other  to  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
it  up  on  his  first  visit,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  con- 
snce  between  Marguerite  and  Emanuel;  and  then 
>roaeiiing  the  table,  he  remained  there  for  a  moment, 
kin"  attentively  at  the  two  doors,  as  though  he  had 
tected  to  seo  one  of  thorn  opened.  His  hope  was  not 
aeions.  In  a  few  moments  that  of  the  library  was 
sned,  and  be  perceived  a  white  form  standing  within 

1  Is  it  yon,  Marguerite  f  said  he. 
1  Yes,  replied  a  trembling  voice. 
•  WeU  rV 

'  I  told  him  all  r" 
•And  " 


tes  the  contract  is  to  be  signed." 
uch — ho  is  a  miserable  wretch !" 
io  ?''  cried  the  young  girl. 

t  now  fail. 4  me  entirely." 

rhich  will  restore  it,"  said  Taul, 


"  The  name  of  the  viUago  in  which  you  will  find  your 
son,  and  the  name  of  the  woman  in  whose  house  he  has 

My  son  !  oh,  you  are  my  guardian  angel  I  cried 
Mirgnerite,  endeavouring  to  kiss  the  hand  which  held 
the  paper  to  her. 

"  Silence!  some  one  is  coming.  Whatever  may  hap- 
pen, yon  will  find  me  at  Aboard  a." 

Manrueriie  suddenly  closed  the  door  without  reply- 
ing to  tain,  for  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  her  brothers 
d  turned  round,  and  went  to  meet  him. 


no,  «ir,  and  in  leis 
1,  who  was  tho  iir<t 


footsteps.    Paul  turned  l 

which  lie  did  near  tho  tat 
"  I  expected  you  at  a. 
numerous  company,"  sah 
to  speak. 

"  it  rsppriri  to  me  that  wc  are  alone  at  this  moment," 
said  Paul,  gLmcing  around  tho  room. 

"  Yes,  hnt  it  is  here  that  the  contract  is  to  be  signed, 
and  m  an  initaai  this  room  will  he  full." 

"  Bat  many  things  may  be  said  in  an  instant, 
count." 

"  Yon  are  ritrht,  sir;  but  you  must  meet  a  man  who 
do~i  r.ot  reqoiro  more  than  au  iiutant  to  comprehend 
them." 

M  I  am  listcTiin?,"  -aid  I'.  '. 

u  You  spekfl  to  mc  of  hAters,"  rejoined  Emanuel, 
sll  i  sjissj  a  carer  to  him,  and  lowering  his  voice. 
"  It  is  true,"  snid  Paul,  with  the  saiuo  calwucss. 


re  a  man  of  honour,  for  that 
■sed  in  tliis  pocket-hook — jou 


to  force  her  into  this  infamous  marriage ;  and  neither 
prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  supplications  could  make  any 
impression  on  your  heart.  It  is  now  for  me — for  me, 
who  hold  your"  honour  and  the  honour  of  your  family 
within  my  hands — it  is  for  me  to  save  the  mother  from 
despair,  as  I  would  have  saved  the  child  from  penury 
and  misery.  Those  letters,  sir,  shall  bo  delivered  to 
you,  when  yon  shall,  upon  this  table,  instead  of  signing 
the  marriage-contract  of  your  sister  with  the  Baron  de 
Lectoure,  sign  that  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  d'Atiray 
with  Anatole  de  Lusignan." 
"  Never,  sir,  never ! 1 

"  You  shall  not  have  them,  excepting  on  that  condi- 
tion, count." 

"  Oh,  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  some  modo  of  compelling 
you  to  return  them." 

"  I  know  not  any,"  coldly  replied  Paul. 

*  Will  you,  sir,  deliver  those  letters  to  me  ?" 

"  Count,"  replied  Paul,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  perfectly 
inexplicable  to  Emanuel — "count,  listen  to  mc!" 

"  Will  you  return  me  those  letters,  sir  ?" 

«  Count  " 

"  Yes  or  no!" 

"  No !"  said  Paul,  calmly. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  you  wear  a  sword,  as  I  do  ;  wo  are 
both  gentlemen,  or  rather  I  would  believe  you  to  be 
such  ;~let  us  leave  the  house  together,  and  one  of  us 
shall  return  alone,  and  he,  being  unfettered  and  power- 
ful from  the  death  of  the  other,  shall  then  do  as  he- best 
pleases." 

"  I  regret  I  cannot  accept  tho  offer,  count." 

"  How  ?  you  wear  that  uniform,  that  cross  upon 
your  breast,  by  your  side  that  sword,  and  you  refuse 
a  duel  ?" 

"  Yes,  Emanuel,  I  do  refuse  it,  because  I  caunot  raise 
my  sword  against  you,  count  —  believe  me,  I  entreat 
you." 

"  You  cannot  fight  with  me !" 

"  I  cannot,  upon  my  honour." 

" You  cannot  fight  with  mo,  you  say?" 

At  this  moment,  a  persou  who  had  entered  the 
room  without  being  perceived  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
close  bcliind  the  two  young  men.  Paul  and  Emanuel 
turned  hastily  round.  Lectoure  was  standing  close  to 
them. 

"  But,"  said  Paul,  pointing  to  Lectoure,  "  I  can  fight 
with  him,  for  he  is  a  miserable  and  infamous  wretch  !" 

A  burning  blush  passed  over  Lectoure's  features,  like 
the  reflection  of  a  flame.  He  made  a  stop  towards  Paul, 
and  then  stopped. 

"It  i3  well,  sir,"  Eaid  ho;  "send  your  second  to 
Emanuel,  and  they  can  arrange  this  matter." 

"  You  will  uuderstand  inat  between  us  the  affair  is 
merely  deferred,"  said  Emanuel  to  Paul. 

"  Silenco !  "  replied  Paul ;  "  they  aro  announcing 
your  mother." 

"  Yes,  silence,  and  to-morrow  wo  meet  again.  Lec- 
toure," added  Emanuel,  "let  ua  go  to  receive  my 
mother." 

Paul  looked  silently  at  the  young  men  as  they  ret  ired, 
and  then  he  entered  tho  small  room  in  which  ho  had 
beforo  been  concealed. 

(To  bo  continued  in  our  next.) 


nr.   I  saw  yc 

M|  you  j  I  he 


RICHES  NOT  ALWAYS  WEALTH. 

Wiies  wo  take  an  cxtremo  case,  and  loci:  at  tho  miser, 
who,  while  rolling  in  wealth,  im  in  point  of  fact  grovel- 
ling in  poverty,  we  seo  with  stronger  light  that  tjrosc 
who  possess  riches  ar<j  not  always  rich,  but  that  "  there 
is  a  wealth  which  tendeth  to  poverty."  If  wo  cuter 
bia  mean  abode,  after  following  his  skulking  form 
through  dismal  streets  and  dirty  lanes,  we  cauuut  help 
thinking  that  no  one  could  dwell  in  such  a  wrelcln id 
/pot,  wive  one  degraded  to  the  lowest  point  of  penury 
and  want.  Cold  and  cheerless,  his  eolitury  room  is 
never  gladdened  by  tho  voice  of  mirth — 

"  I*o  Children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  rct'im 
And  climb  bis  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  f  hare." 

No  fire  on  the  hearth  to  throw  a  ruddy,  cheerful  glow 
around  the  room,  aud  lick  tho  reeking  moisture  from 
the  walls;  no  oasy-cJiair,  no  soft,  Injurious  couch,  in; 
viting  ease  and  indolence;  no  hospitable  board  is  laid 
out  neatly  for  the  evening  meal.  Alas !  lor  comforts 
such  as  tbeso,  and  even  for  moro  needful  thing'',  he 
deemi  himself  too  poor. 

The  tattered  and  threadbaro  clothes  ho  wears  do 
not  look  us  if  they  had  ever  been  made  to  racasurc, 
and  through  numerous  ragged  holes  expose  him  to  the 
in  li  m  mi  y  of  tho  weather;  and  yet  the  baneful  lust  of 
gold  will  not  suffer  him  to  eiiaugo  a  shilling  or  two  for 
prot  ootion  from  the  cold  and  nakedness. 

Sitting  down  on  au  old  rie.kctty  stool — for  chair  he 
cannot  boast  —  with  thoughtful  mien  and  restless  eye 
lie  fumbles  about  his  rtiga  for  a  few  fragments  of  meat, 
tliathobnd  m<;t  with  in  his  wanderings;  Day,  perhaps 
they  were  given  to  him  by  souao  benevolent  band,  hi 
companion  I  or  lis  few  grey  hair.:  and  hungry  looa— 
thus  virtually  robbing  tho  fatherless  and  destitute,  by 
fraudulently  deceiving  kind  lmnda  Etictchcd  out  in 
charitable  aid. 

Before  lying  down  upon  that  filthy  heap  of  old  (•  ir- 
menU  in  tho  corner  that  compose  his  bed.  ho  looks 
around  with  a  keen  aud  stealthy  gaze  ;  and  then,  gently 


yet  tremblingly  raising  a  loose  quarry  from  tho  floor,  he 
gloats  upon  his  secret  hoard,  aad  carofully  recounts  it 
o'er. 

After  looking  at  this  man's  forlorn  homo,  his  penu. 
rious  and  even  grovelling  habits,  his  scanty  attire,  aud 
his  meagre  frame,  we  are  not  surprised  that  there  ap- 
peared a  paragraph  in  a  daily  paper,  notifying,  for  tlio 
edification  of  the  world,  tho  death  of  a  remarkable 
miser,  who  was  found  dead  in  a  lonely  room ;  and  that, 
from  the  absence  of  all  creature  comforts,  it  appeared 
most  probable  that  death  had  resulted  from  actual  ex- 
posure and  starvation,  notwithstanding  he  had  pos- 
sessed more  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  secret  hiding- 
place. 

Though  rich,  comparatively  speaking,  in  money,  how 
utterly  worthless  does  his  gold  appear  to  have  been  to 
him,  when,  with  tho  abundant  means  of  acquiring  so 
many  bodily  comforts  in  his  hand,  as  it  were,  ho  dies  at 
last  through  the  poverty  of  wealth!  And  this  is  no 
fiction,  but  a  talo  of  yesterday. 


MILDRED  MOORE. 

Sitting  in  the  silent  shadows 

Of  the  twilight  grey, 
Mildred  Moore  is  idly  dreaming, 

Dreaming  hours  away. 
Hair  as  dark  as  raven's  i»lumago 

Shades  her  features  pale, 
And  is  rippling  down  her  shoulders 

Like  a  dusky  veil. 

Of  what  is  maiden  Mildred  dreaming, 

As  she  sitteth  there, 
Zephyrs  soft  her  brow  caressing, 

Nestling  in  her  hair? 
With  those  dimpled  hands  clasped  closely 
.  O'er  the  heaving  breast, 
Gazing  t'ward  the  village  churchyard, 

Where  the  weary  rest? 

Sitting  in  the  silent  shadows 

Of  the  twilight  grey, 
Mildred  Moore  perhaps  is  dreaming 

Of  those  passed  away ; 
Of  "  tho  gone  before"  who'ro  sleeping 

'Neath  the  churchyard  yew; 
Mildred  Mooro  perhaps  is  praying 

Shc'U  soon  sleep  there  too. 

Maud  Meredith. 


YOUR  FIRST  SWEETHEART. 

You  never  can  forget  her ! — she  was  so  young,  and  inno- 
cent, and  pretty — she  had  such  a  way  of  looking  at  you 
Ovct  h ci-  hymn-book  in  church.  She  alone,  of  all  tho 
world,  did  not  think  you  a  boy  at  eighteen,  but  won- 
dore'd  at  your  size,  and  your  learning,  aud  your  faint 
foreshadowing  of  a  sandy  moustache,  and  believed  yoa 
every  inch  a  man.  When,  at  those  stupid  evening  par- 
tics,  where  boys  who  should  have  been  in  tho  nursery, 
and  girls  who  should  have  eaten  suppers  of  bi-ead  and 
milk  and  gone  to  sleep  hours  before,  waltzed  and  flirted, 
:.  ill  made  themselves  ill  over  oysters  and  champagne,, 
you  wero  favoured  by  a  glanco  of  her  eye,  or  a  whisper 
from  her  lip,  you  ascended  to  the  seventh  heaven  imme- 
diately. When  once,  upon  a  memorablo  eve,  sho  polked 
with  tho  druggist's  clerk,  and  never  even  looked  at  you, 
how  miserable  you  wero.  It  is  funny  to  think  of  now; 
but  it  was  not  funny  then,  for  you  were  awfully  in  car- 
nest. 

Once,  at  a  pic-nie,  she  wore  a  whito  dross,  and  had 
roses  twined  in  her  black  hair,  aud  looked  so  like  a 
brido  that  you  fairly  trembled.  Sometimes  you  thought, 
in  just  such  snowy  robes,  with  just  such  blossoms  in  her 
liilir,  she  might  stand  beside  tho  altar,  and  you — most 
Messed  of  all  mortals — might  place  a  golden  rim?  upon 
her  finger.  And  when  you  wero  left  alono  with  her  for 
a  moment,  some  of  your  thoughts  would  form  them- 
selves into  words;  and  though  she  blushed,  and  ran 
away,  and  would  not  let  you  kis3  her,  she  did  not  seem 
angry.  And  then  you  were  somehow  parted  for  a  little 
while;  and  when  you  met  again,  she  was  walking  with 
a  gentleman,  a  large,  well-whiskered  man,  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty,  and  had  neither  word  nor  smile  for  you. 
And  somo  well-meaning  gossip  informed  you  shortly 
after  that  sho  was  "engaged  to  the  tall  gentleman 
with  black  whiskers,  and  that  "  it  was  a  splendid 
mat  oh."  It  was  terrible  news  to  you  then,  and  sent  you 
off  to  some  great  city  far  from  your  native  place,  where, 
alter  a  good  deal  of  youthful  grief,  and  many  resolutions 
to  die  and  haunt  her,  you  recovered  your  equanimity, 
and  began  to  make  money,  and  to  call  love  stuff  and 
nonsense. 

You  have  a  rich  wife  of  your  own  now,  and  grown-up 
children — aye,  even  two  or  three  toddling  grandchildren 
about  your  hearth  ;  j  our  hair  is  grey,  and  yon  lock  your 
hbiurt  Up  in  tho  fire-proof  safe  at  your  Countmg-hoitse 
when  you  go  homo  at  night.  And  yon  thought  that 
you  had  forgotten  that  little  episode  of  your  nineteenth 
year,  until  the  other  day,  when  you  read  of  her  death  in 
the  paper.;.  You  knew' she  was  a  stout  lady,  who  woro 
gla  ses,  and  had  daughter*  older  than  sho  was  in  that 
olden  time;  but  your  heart  went  hard,,  aud  you  saw  her 
.  railing  and  blushing,  with  her  golden  hair  about,  her 
face,  and  yourself  a  boy  again,  dreaming  of  wedding- 
robes  and  i  Lags ;  and  you  laid  your  grey  old  head  ivpou 
your  ollico  dew, and  wept  over  the  memory  of  your  first 
ovi'ccthcart. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK :"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

A  STEANGE  DISCOVERY. 

When  Bernard  Oswald  again  oponod  his  eyos,  it  was 
broad  daylight,  and  ho  was  lying  in  ono  of  the  stalls  of 
an  empty  stablo  belonging  to  some  mows,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Borough,  in  fact,  on'  tho 
other  side  of  the  river. 

He  was  cold  and  stiff,  and  a  hot  brand  of  pain  burned 
across  his  head.  That  was  the  elfect  of  tho  blow  which 
he  had  received. 

Naturally,  his  first  impulse  was  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  how  ho  had  come  into  that  placo,  to  which  he  was 
then  a  stranger.  But  tho  stables  were  used  by  cabs  and 
omnibuses  ;  and,  at  that  hour,  tho  place  was  desortcd. 

Only  a  slip-shod  boy  lounged  about  tho  gates,  chew- 
ing a  long  straw  ;  and  ho,  apparently,  knew  nothing — at 
least,  he  told  nothing. 

On  quitting  this  place,  Bernard  first  ascertained  what 
part  ot  Loudon  ho  had  been  brought  to,  and  then  turned 
over  in  his  mind  the  advisability  of  communicating  at 
onoe  with  tho  police. 

It  was,  ho  felt,  his  duty  to  state  what  had  happened 
— what  'was  oven  then  going  on — in  the  house  of  mys- 
tery, and,  ho  could  not  doubt,  of  secret  crime,  in  the 
Borough. 

A  little  roQection,  however,  showed  him  that  there 
were  objections  to  that  course — at  all  events,  if  his  pur- 
poso  could  bo  auswered  without  it.  What  ho  had  to 
state  must  necessarily  involve  details  of  his  own  share 
in  tho  matter,  and  also  of  that  borno  by  his  unhappy 
parent,  whoso  very  existence  in  this  country  was  an 
offence  against  its  laws. 

Moreover,  what  had  occurred  had,  he  knew,  been  the 
work  of  a  Secret  Socioty,  apparently  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous in  its  character ;  and  a  word  from  his  lips 
might  bring  down  instant  vengeanco  upon  his  own 
head,  as  well  as  on  the  heads  of  those  for  whom  ho  60 
greatly  cared. 

Tho  fate  of  Roderick  Grcvillo  was  a  mystery  which 
haunted  him  hour  by  hour;  yet  prudence  suggested 
silence. 

To  wait  and  to  watch,  was  tho  only  course  likely  to 
lead  him  to  a  discovery  of  the  secret;  and,  after  the 
first  outbreak  of  indignat  ion,  he  fairly  relinquished  the 
idea  of  saving  the  doomed  man. 

It  was  a  terrible  position  for  a  son — to  know  his 
father  in  peril,  to  see  before  him  the  very  walls  in 
which,  perhaps,  tho  dark  tragedy  was  enacting,  yet 
to  be  utterly  powerless  to  save  ! 

"I  would  risk  my  life,"  said  tho  brave  youth,  "I 
would  risk  it  cheerfully ;  but,  in  the  very  act,  I  might 
seal  both  his  fate  and  my  own.  It  is  evident  that  he 
knows  too  much  for  safety,  and  I  " 

He  scarcely  dared  acknowledge  to  himself  that,  even 
if  silent,  he  might  be  considered  dangerous. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  several  days  passed,  when  it 
occurred  to  Bernard  that  this  was  one  of  thoso  cases 
in  which  it  behoved  him  to  seek  advico,  or,  at  any 
rate  to  make  a  confidante,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
falling  a  victim  to  any  foul  play,  there  might  be  some 
clue  to  his  fato 

Revolving  this  subject  in  his  mind,  it  at  length 
struck  him  that  he  had  never  followed  up  his  intro- 
duction to  Sir  Melchior  Grange,  and  that  he  was  a  man 
who,  both  from  his  position  and  experience,  was  well 
calculated  to  advise  witli  him  in  this  hour  of  difficult}'. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  on  a  bright  September  morn- 
ing, Sir  Melchior  and  Bernard  Oswald  sat  together  in 
the  breakfast-room  of  the  former,  engaged  in  deep  and 
earnest  conversation. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  a 
recital,  on  the  part  of  Bernard,  of  the  singular  adven- 
tures which  had  befallen  him  during  the  last  few  months. 

To  this  his  auditor  listened  with  grave  attention ;  but 
when  the  young  man  mentioned  the  name  of  Roderick, 
he  betrayed  an  interest. 

"The  brother  of  Lady  Grace  Do  L'Olrne,"  he  said, 
"  was  named  Roderick.  Can  it  be  that  this  unfortu- 
nate man  " 

"  Is  her  ladyship's  brother  ?  Yes ;  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  so.  Accident  revealed  to  me, 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  England,  a  fact  which  leaves 
me  littlo  doubt  of  it ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
bctrayod  an  emotion  which  I  found  it  impossible  to 
conceal,  when,  at  our  first  interview,  you  mentioned  to 
me  her  ladyship's  name." 

"  You,  then,  are  her  nephew  ?  But  why,  why  have 
yon  never  claimed  tho  relationship  ?" 

"  Simply  because,  until  my  interview  with  my  un- 
happy father,  I  had  no  evidence  whatever,  in  the  absence 
of  Colonel  Heartlaw,  to  establish  that  relationship; 
and,  even  now,  though  what  then  passed. was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  me,  it  is  wholly  insufficient  as  a  ground  on 
which  to  introduce  myself  to  Lady  Grace.  I  cannot 
go  to  her,  and  say,  *  See,  I  have  a  bullet-mark  on  my 
breast ;  therefore,  I  am  your  nephew.' " 

"And  you  have  such  a  mark?"  asked  the  Baronet, 
eagerly. 

?'  Yes." 

"  On  your  right  breast,  close  to  tho  throat  ?" 
"Close— but  how  ?" 


"  No  matter.    You  see,  I  know  and  can  describe  it." 

Tho  astonishment  of  Bomard  was  intense. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Melchior  reflected  in  silence.  It  was 
evident  that  some  very  grave  and  important  considera- 
tion was  occupying  his  mind.  Several  minutes  passed, 
during  which  not  a  word  was  exchanged ;  then  Sir  Mel- 
chior said — 

"  That  mark,  of  which  you  spoko  so  lightly,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  :  it  may  servo  to  establish  3rour  re- 
lationship with  Lady  Do  L'Olrne;  it  may  secure  yon  a 
fortune ;  it  may  further  enable  you  to  confound  and 
bring  to  justice  a  gang  of  conspirators,  who,  but  for 
your  presence  in  England,  might  have  appropriated 
thousands  to  their  own  use.  But,  tell  me,  how  comes 
it  that  you,  as  tho  son  of  Lord  Roderick  Grevillo — for 
that  was  his  title  by  courtesy — bear  the  name  of  Os- 
wald ?    It  was  not  ono  of  the  family  names." 

"  No,"  replied  Bernard,  "  that  is  ono  of  the  mysteries 
of  my  life,  which  I  had  hoped,  in  coming  to  England,  to 
unravel.  In  this  I  have  been  unfortunate :  the  vessel 
which  brought  mo  from  Bombay  crossed  that  which 
conveyed  my  benefactor  from  these  shores — never  again, 
I  fear,  to  retu  n." 

To  this  Sir  Melchior  made  no  response ;  but  a  singular 
expression — almost  a  spasm — passed  over  his  face  as  he 
sat,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  gazing  with  vacant  eyes 
out  into  the  garden,  into  which  the  room  opened. 

Bernard  noted  this,  and  then  resumed — 

"  All  these  family  matters,"  ho  said,  "  are  curious, 
and  might  interest  ino  at  another  time ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment all  my  thoughts,  all  my  energies  are  concentrated 
iu  the  one  object,  that  of  securing  tho  safety  of  my  lust 
father." 

"  True,"  rejoined  the  other,  dreamily. 

"  And  if  I  at  onco  pressed  my  claim  on  the  recognit  ion 
of  Lady  Grace,  it  would  be  that  I  might  secure  her 
powerful  aid  iu  tho  task  which  lies  before  me.  If  I,  a 
son,  am  bound  in  duty,  no  less  than  affection,  to  devote 
myself  to  this  purpose,  surely  she,  a  sister,  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  it  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  all !  "  said  the  Baronet,  with 
sudden  interest ;  "  you  cannot  realiso  the  feeling  which 
has  for  years  subsisted  between  Lord  Roderick  and  the 
Lady  Grace.  I  have  myself  only  recently  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  great,  over-clouding  sorrow 
of  her  ladyship's  life  has  been  the  fierce,  relentless  ani- 
mosity of  Lord  Roderick.  This  she  was  unfortunato 
enough  to  arouse  by  an  early  marriage  with  a  younger 
son,  and  ono  who,  in  the  brother's  estimation,  was  far, 
far  beneath  her  in  family  and  position,  and  he  has  never 
forgiven  her.  His  curse,  then  thundered  in  her  innocent 
ears,  has  rested  on  her,  and  at  every  after  stage  in  her 
life  it  has  been  renewed.  Seen  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  hate  and  prejudice,  every  action  of  her  lite 
has  appeared  to  Lord  Roderick  in  exaggerated  hues  ; 
and  though  ho  early  brought  disgrace  upon  himself,  and 
by  his  reckless  extravagance  entailed  a  sentence  of  out- 
lawry against  his  person,  he  has  no  pity  for  her.  The 
pure  and  spotless  life  she  leads  he  stigmatises  as  one  of 
gross  li3q5ocrisy  ;  and  prido  of  birth,  jealousy  of  name, 
and,  I  fear,  personal  prejudice,  induced  by  years  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  have  led  him  so  far,  that  I  doubt  if 
he  would  hesitate  at  any  act  short  of  imbruing  his  hands 
in  her  blood." 

"  My  poor,  unhappy  father ! "  cried  Bernard.  "  But," 
he  added, "  is  this  feeling  reciprocated?  Does  Lady  Grace 
entertain  toward  her  brother  feelings  akin  to  these  ?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "she  loves  him.  Years  of 
calumny  and  of  cruelty  on  his  side  have  not  erased  from 
her  heart  the  fact  that  he  was  her  only,  her  devoted 
brother.    The  affection  of  childhood  survives  in  her." 

"  She  would,  then,  lend  her  aid  iu  saving  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  must  be  in  secret.  Lord  Roderick  Gre- 
ville  would  not  consent  to  be  saved  from  death  itself  by 
the  hand  of  his  hated  sister." 

"  No  matter.    Take  me  to  her  ladyship." 

"  With  pleasure ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  more  fortu- 
nate in  gaining  an  introduction  than  when  last  we  ven- 
tured within  her  doors." 

Bernard  smiled,  yet  the  recollection  of  Anrelia's  sin- 
gular conduct  came  over  him  like  a  cloud.  At  the 
thought  of  her  reckless  nature,  and  of  the  enmity  which 
she  bore  to  Violet,  he  trembled  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
tried  to  laugh  at  his  own  fears — he  still  trembled. 

The  morning  had  somewhat  advanced  when  the  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  door  of  Lady  Do  L'Olme's  mansion. 
The  door  was  open,  and  a  servant  was  in  the  act  of 
descending  the  steps.  It  was  the  man  who  had  been 
the  recipient  of  Aurelia's  gold,  and  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  those  of  the  visitors,  he  paused  and  hesitated.  His 
first  impulse  evidently  was  to  retire ;  but  the  Baronet 
stepped,  without  ceremony,  from  the  vehicle,  and  at 
once  addressed  him. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  he  ascertained  that  Lady 
Grace  was  within,  but  was  engaged  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  visitors.  "  Miss  Aurelia,"  the  man 
added,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  was  seriously  ill." 

"111!  exclaimed  the  Baronet;  "was  it  a  sudden 
attack  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  man,  "  she  was  took  last  night, 
but  it  wasn't  thought  much  of ;  in  fact,"  he  added,  in  a 
significant  whisper,  "  it  was  thought  more  temper  than 
anythink  else,  but  now  sho's  been  and  gone  into  fits,  and 
I'm  off  for  the  doctor." 

"Then  wo  are  fortunate,"  said  Bernard,  promptly, 
"lama  medical  man ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  you  will  take 
up  our  names,  I  can  save  you  further  trouble." 


Tho  man  hesitated. 

He  recollected  well  enough  that  this  young  stranger 
was  the  object  of  Aurelia's  terror  or  dislike,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  discharge  tho  trust  into  which  he  had  been 
bribed ;  but  his  objections  were  of  no  weight,  for  with- 
out further  parley,  they  had  entered  the  house. 

Unquestionably  Aurelia  was  ill. 

Sir  Melchior  Grange  saw,  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment, the  ravages  which  a  singlo  night  had  made  on 
her ;  he  looked  at  tho  death-like  pallor  of  her  face,  and 
tho  thin,  wasted  aspect  of  tho  bare  arm  which  lay  on  the 
coverlet  of  a  temporary  couch  in  the  drawing-room,  with 
undisguised  wonder. 

Temper  might,  as  the  servant  had  shrewdly  suspected, 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  attack — certainly  it 
had  resulted  from  mental  causes.  The  departure  of 
Horace  Grevillo,  and  the  revelations  respecting  their 
marriage,  had  proved  too  much  for  her.  All  night  sho 
had  been  delirious ;  and  now  the  mental  anguish  which 
had  prostrated  her  took  a  new  and  somewhat  alarming 
form. 

It  was  therefore  with  satisfaction  that  Lady  Grace, 
who  watched  by  the  girl's  bedside,  ascertained  that  tho 
young  stranger,  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  intro- 
duced, understood  and  was  capable  of  affording  the 
patient  relief. 

"  Ono  stipulation  only  I  must  make,"  he  said. 

"  And  that  is  P" 

"  That  when  this  young  lady  regains  her  conscious- 
ness, I  may  be  permitted  to  retire  at  once." 
"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Nay ;  I  do  not  wish  it.  But  there  are  reasons  why 
the  sight  of  me  would  occasion  an  immediate,  and  per- 
haps serious,  relapse." 

Lady  Grace  marvelled  what  those  reasons  might  bo ; 
but  said  nothing.  Sir  Melchior  Grange  also  coupled 
the  words  with  the  singular  conduct  of  Aurelia  toward 
tho  young  strangor  when  they  wero  last  in  that  house  : 
but,  though  he  drew  his  own  conclusions,  he  also  re- 
mained silent  with  respect  to  them. 

As  for  Bernard,  careless  of  what  passed  in  their  minds, 
ho  set  to  work  in  a  eool  and  thoroughly  professional 
manner,  to  apply  the  necessary  restoratives  to  the  fair 
but  unhappy  girl  before  him.  At  first  she  lay  perfectly 
calm  and  motionless — with  no  more  animation  than  a 
corpse.  But  as  restoratives  were  applied,  tho  attack 
took  a  new  form.  The  patient  became  delirious ;  she 
began  to  rave,  to  glare  with  hideous  eyes,  and  to  thrust 
out  a  swollen  tongue.  Then  sho  grew  violent,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  be  restrained. 

Bernard  struggled  with  his  patient  alone,  well  know- 
ing that  this  paroxysm  would  be  of  short  duration,  and 
would  yield  to  the  restoratives  which  ho  had  promptly 
supplied  from  Lady  De  L'Olme's  own  medicine  chest. 

But  once,  and  once  only,  it  seemed  as  if  the  struggles 
and  contortions  of  the  young  girl — who  seemed  sud- 
denly endowed  with  preternatural  strength — would 
overcome  him ;  but  he  was  determined,  and  his  will 
conquered.  The  paroxysm  passed  over,  and  Bernard 
was  in  the  act  of  placing  Am  elia's  left  arm  easily  b}r  her 
side  previous  to  retiring,  when  he  suddenly  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Ah  !  what  has  happened  ?"  demanded  Lady  Grace ; 
"she  is  not  worse  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  in  a  few  minutes  she  will  be  calm 
— she  will  be  on  the  way  toward  recovery." 

"And  yet  I  feared  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Bernard,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  tenderly  raised  the  loose  sleeve  which  had  fallen  over 
the  arm  of  Aurelia,  "  but  is  that  mark  familiar  to  you  ?" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  singular  tracing,  ap- 
parently in  ink,  which  it  will  be  remembered  had  been 
the  means  of  restoring  Aurelia  to  a  mother's  arms.  It 
was  that  mark  by  which  Lady  Grace  had  first  recognised 
her  daughter. 

"  It  is  indeed  familiar  to  me,"  replied  her  ladyship  ; 
"  but  for  that  I  might  never,  never  have  gained  a  cluo 
to  the  existence  of  my  only  child.  But,"  she  exclaimed, 
casting  a  startled  look  at  Bernard's  face,  "  why  do  you 
ask  me  that  question  ?" 

For  a  few  seconds  Bernard  Oswald  did  not  reply. 

Bending  over  the  arm,  which,  by  a  light  grasp  of  the 
fingers,  he  raised  toward  his  eyes,  ho  stood  gazing  at  it 
with  fixed  and  absorbing  attention.  Then,  not  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  that  scrutiny,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  small  microscope,  such  as  medical  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  carry  with  them,  and  carefully  adjusted  it  to 
its  right  focus,  about  three  inches  above  the  white  skin. 

The  result  appeared  to  coincide  with  6ome  precon- 
ceived idea;  for  the  young  surgeon  abruptly  closed  the 
microscope,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  Thcro  is  some  mystery  in  this  ?"  demanded  Lady 
Grace,  who  had  watched  these  operations  with  painful 
intensity. 

"  There  is,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  and  one  that 
must  be  solved." 

"  Nay,  you  alarm  me !"  she  replied ;  "  pray  com- 
municate to  me  your  suspicion,  if  you  have  any — your 
fears,  if  you  entertain  them." 

"At  present,"  answered  Bernard,  "I  have  neither 
fecr  nor  suspicion — I  am  merely  struck  by  a  coincidence 
which  is  very  remarkable,  and  a  peculiarity  in  this  mark 
upon  your  daughter's  arm  which  has  struck  me  forcibly. 
Might  I  ask  what  your  ladyship  knows  respecting  it?' 

'"Little,  indeed,"  replied  Lady  Grace,  "except  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  set  there  by  Heaven  itself,  as  a 
means  whereby  I  might  recover  my  lost  darling." 
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LK\K!;  CONVEYED  TO  THX  UNDERGROUND  CELLAR. 


"  Will  }otir  ladyship  excuse  my  s  >ying  that  thi3  is 
vague,  and  that  you  probably  know  more  than  you  have 
stated  ?    la  it  not  so  ?' 

"  The  reply  to  your  question,"  ';•}  answered,  "  would 
involve  a  story  exceedingly  p.iiuful  to  me  in  the 
telling;  and  I  am  afraid  ot  little  interest  to  you  in 
the  hearing." 

u  Pardon  me,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  however  I 
might  regret  the  pain  which  it  would  cause  your  lady- 
ship, I  cannot  help  saying  that  there  are  reasons  which 
invest  the  narrative  with  au  interest  for  me  which  conld 
■at  le  exceeded." 

Lady  De  L'Olme  glanced  from  Bernard  to  Sir  Mel- 
chior  Grange,  with  an  uneasiness  which  she  tried  in 
vain  to  conceal. 

The  Baronet  came  to  her  assistance. 

"  I  can,  I  think,  spare  her  ladyship's  feelings,"  he 
■aid,  "  and  in  a  few  words  acquaint,  you  with  all  you 
wiB  care  to  know.  The  birth  of  this  young  girl,  her 
ladyship's  own  daughter,  was  attended  by  circumstances 
of  great  peril  and  excitement ;  and  at  the  moment  of  its 
birth  the  child  was  removed  from  her — indeed,  1  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  her  ladyship  never  saw  her 
child  until,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  she  recognised  her 
by  the  Tery  mark  which  you  now  observe  upon  her 
arm." 

*  That  is  so,"  said  Lady  Grace,  sobbing  at  the  recol- 
lection of  long  years  of  maternal  anguish. 

"  And  was  that  the  only  ground  of  recognition  ?"  ex- 
claimed Bernard,  eagerly. 
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ladyship  ;  "  there  were  circum- 
rmed  the  evidence  thus  afforded, 
irse  was  the  daughter  of  a  gipsy 
mitted  to  me  in  confidence,  that 
taken  from  me  at  its  birth,  it  was 
i  confided.    Years  after,  1  chanced 
that  very  woman,  who  had  boasted 
the  secret.    Through  him,  though 
I  gained  a  clue  to  Aurclia's  exis- 
ined  from  her  lips  that  her  child- 
gipsy-tent,  until  the  period  at 
t  school,  under  tho  care  of  Sir 
icts  left  me  no  reason  to  doubt 
avered  my  poor  child.  And  you 


will  at  least  relieve  the — the  curiosity  your  words  have 
excited  ?" 

"I  will,"  was  the  reply;  "I  proniiso  it — but  not  now. 
Tho  youu^'  lady  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  render  my 
farther  present    simply  a  hindrance.  Inafewdays  ' 

"  You  w  ill  repeat  your  visit  ? "  said  her  ladyship, 
eagerly. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  will  explain  to  me  ?" 

"  That,  I  trust,  which  now  is  a  mystery  eveu  to'  my- 
self." 

Wit  h  theso  words,  Bernard  and  tho  Barouct  took 
their  leave. 

"A  wasted  visit,"  said  Bernard,  as  he  took  leavo  of 
his  companion;  "  but  how  could  I  add  to  the  misery  of 
that  hour  by  recalling  other  sorrows  ?" 

(Ta  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


One  more  question,"  interrupted  Bernard :  "  it  was 
from  the  nurse- — the  daughter  of  this  gipsy — that  you 
had  a  description  of  the  mark  which  subsequently  led 
to  this  yonng  lady's  identification  ?" 

"  It  WM.'r 

"Enough.  But  Me — she  recovers.  You  will  permit 
me  to  retire  P" 

"  But,  sir,"  cn*d  Lady  finw,  startled  by  the  manner 
even  more  than  the  words  of  tho  young  surgeon,  "  you 


The  Truly  "Noble"  Man. — If  anybody  will  read  a 
story  like  Fouque's  "  Sintram  and  his  Companions"  and 
then  read  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray's,  ho  will  hardly  be 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  analyso  a  little.  How  is 
it  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  never  even  sketched  or  hinted 
at  a  character  liko  Folko,  tho  Knight  of  Monlfaucon  ? 
Folko  is  brave,  is  gentle,  is  true  ;  so  is  Colonel  New- 
come.  But  Folko  is  something  else — he  is  noble.  You 
could  not  conceive  him  being  cowed  by  an  ill-conditioned 
old  woman,  or  being  haughty  to  inferiors;  or  being,  on 
the  whole,  beaten  in  the  battle-field  of  life,  and  wearing 
no  "  armour  against  fate"  but  patience.  In  tho  hero,  in 
fac'.,  of  whatever  type,  there  is  what  Mr.  Thackeray 
appears  to  have  no  conception  of — a  fixed  basis  of  cha- 
racter and  will,  never  overlaid  by  the  circumstances  that 
"  happen  "  to  the  man,  his  affections,  his  misfortunes, 
his  triumphs,  or  what  not.  Nothing  for  a  moment 
makes  him  ignoble,  whatever  mistakes  may  bo  his.  If 
a  meanness  cross  his  mind,  a  certain  hali-divino  self- 
consciousness  prevents  its  staining  his  nature  or  shaping 
itself  into  definite  suggestion.  Ho  has  no  after- 
thoughts, no  doublo  lines  of  motive,  no  confusion  of 
intent.  It  not  only  never  occurs  to  him  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage,  but,  like  Lancelot,  ho  forbears  his  own 
advantage.  In  the  race  of  life  he  gives  hate  and  fate 
the  start  of  him  by  many  an  occasional  length,  and 
counts  that  he  has  won  if  he  has  contended  nobly.  If 
his  evil  genius  say  to  him,  through  whatever  medium — 

Why,  slave,  'tis  in  my  power  to  hang  ye ! 
he  replies — 

Very  likely; 

'Tin  in  my  power,  then,  to  be  hanged  and  scorn  ye ! 
Lastly,  his  constructions  of  the  conduct  of  others  are  as 
liberal  aj  tho  air,  and  in  all  things  ho  is  ready  to  take 
the  will  foe  the  deed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  PRISONER. 

Female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  nation, 

They  naturally  pour  tho  "  wine  and  oil" — 
Samaritans  in  every  situation. 

Btboit. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  woman's  friendship, 
that,  however  intimate  two  may  be,  there  is  always 
some  little  hidden  corner  which  they  hold  sacred  to 
themselves. 

Now,  though  Mrs.  Houghton  and  Mrs.  Darcey  were 
very  particular  friends,  somehow  it  happened  that  tho 
first  did  not  say  a  word  to  tho  other  about  the  singular 
meeting  and  appeal  to  her  mercy  from  Lever  at  the 
ball,  aDd  the  latter  quito  omitted  mentioning  the  epi- 
sode on  the  railway.  The  conscqUcnco  was,  that  Mrs. 
Darcey  was  quite  in  ignorance  of  Lever's  appearance 
at  tho  Bruntons'  ball,  and  equally  so  of  all  which  had 
followed  it. 

Mrs.  Darcey  felt  much  wounded— wounded  in  that  so 
dear  to  a  proud  woman,  her  self-respect.  True,  she  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  it,  provided  she  had  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  of  mind  and  gentlemanly  feeling;  but  how 
many  are  there,  calling  themselves  gentlemen,  who  do 
not  possess  one  spark  of  tho  divine  fire  which  refines 
both  mind  and  person  ?  Such  men  see  advances,  cri- 
minal thoughts,  in  every  light-hearted  action  on  which 
rigid  Prudenco  has  not  set  her  hand  and  seal. 

Nothing  is  more  galling  to  a  woman  who  has,  per- 
haps thoughtlessly,  done  something  "  rather  fast,  than 
to  find  herself  misjudged,  except,  perhaps,  tohavo  shown 
great  kindness  to  anyone,  and  hayo  met  with  an  un- 
grateful return— a  wrong  appreciation  of  the  act. 

Tho  evening  of  the  ball,  as  wo  have  seen,  Mrs.  Darcey 
was  too  ill  to  accompany  Lever.  Next  morning,  natu- 
rally, she  expected  an  early  call,  to  inquire  after  her 
health  ;  but  no  Lever  came.  _ 

Tho  hours  of  visitors  found  Mrs.  Darcey  in  a  charm- 
ing toilette,  beaming  with  smiles  and  beauty,  slightly 
indignant  at  what  sho  imagined  Lever's  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  chivalric  rules  of  Kociety,  and  only  looking 
more  beautiful  for  the  resolution  in  her  mind  to  play 
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off  sorao  ono  of  her  many  admirers  against  liim.  But 
idl  others  camo  excopt  tho  ouo  looked  for  so  anxiously; 
so,  harmless  a-s  her  intentions  were,  where  was  tho  use 

of  iliiling  ? 

Mrs.  Darcey  was,  liko  all  beauties,  fond  of  admira- 
tion, yet  anything  but  that  degrading  specimen  of  wo- 
manhood, a  flirt.  Lever  never  came.  At  first,  she  felt 
very  indignant,  and  then  another  and  more  tormenting 
species  of  worry  assailed  her.  "  Poor  young  man ! "  she 
thought.  "  New  from  tho  country,  and  rather  shy  and 
susceptible,  probably  he  imagines  I  wish  to  drop  the 
acquaintance." 

A  few  more  uneasy  hours,  during  which  Lever  gave 
no  sign  of  life,  and  then  Mrs.  Darcey  wroto,  kindly,  but 
rather  coolly — a  letter  of  sweets,  with  a  block  of  ice 
upon  the  top. 

This  sho  sent  by  a  footman — the  purport  of  it: 
"Would  Mr.  Lcvor  scud  tho  book  of  poems  of  which 
he  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Darccy  ?" 

Tho  reply  startled  her : — "  Mr.  Lever  bad  not  been 
home  siuco  seven  o'clock  on  tho  previous  evening." 

Young  men,  possibly,  may  stop  out  all  night.  We 
have  heard  of  such  things — of  a  sudden  idea  of  running 
out  of  town,  or  a  sliake-down  at  some  friend's  cham- 
bers. So,  possibly,  after  the  first  alarm,  Mrs.  Darr 
coy  thought  of  ono  or  other  of  these  contingencies,  aud 
felt  angry  that  ho  should  have  so  lightly  treated  her 
nervous  head-ache.  And  thus  tho  day  passed — night, 
and  morning — still  no  sign  of  Lever;  so  she  sent  for  a: 
reply  to  her  note. 

"  Mr.  Lever  has  not  yet  returned,  ma'am,"  was  the 
answer. 

Then,  first,  floating  through  her  brain,  came  tho  recol- 
lection of  tho  many  cases  of  kidnapping  sho  had  heard 
of.  Could  anything  havo  happened  to  Lover?  There 
was  no  Morgue  in  London,  as  in  Paris,  for  found  bodies : 
to  he  therein  sought  aud  recognised  ;  but  there  was  the 
Police.  But,  before  applying  to  them,  she  would  wait — 
the  truant  might  como  back,  hike  Bo-peep's  sheep,  if 
lot  alone ;  but  Mrs.  Darccy  felt  most  uncomfortable. 

Now,  had  the  dear  friends  boeu  quite  candid  to  each 
other,  much  time,  wasted  in  conjecture,  might  have 
been  spared.  At  all  events,  sho  would  have  traced 
Lever  to  tho  ball;  but  then?— still  lost-!  While  all 
this  commotion  was  passing  through  her  mind,  a  differ- 
ent scone  was  enacting  at  Mrs.  Houghton's. 

At  present  we  have  but  a  vei'37  cursory  acquaintance 
with  this  lady.  Wo  must  however,  in  the  interest  of 
our  story,  improve  it. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  a  banker — a  man  esteemed  by 
all,  for  the  probity  of  his  character.  Indeed  it  was  this 
reputation  which  had  gained  him  the  affections  of  his 
wife,  many  years  his  j  unior. 

Surrounded  by  aspirants  to  her  hand,  indifferent  to 
all,  or  nearly  so,  one  of  the  chances  of  courtship  turned 
the  scale  in  Mr.  Houghton's  favour.  An  accident  re- 
vealed to  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  in  the  world  that  he 
had  for  years  been  the  benefactor  of  some  poor  pen- 
sioners of  her  own ;  and  Fanny  Lisle  became  his  wife, 
to  the  amazement  of  many. 

If  sho  had  chosen  him  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  tho 
devotion  of  his  affection  had  never  given  her  cause  to 
regret  that  choice.  Among  all,  they  were  quoted  as  the 
model  couplo  of  fashionable  life. 

We  will  now  make  a  retrograde  movement,  and  look 
into  Mrs.  Houghton's  dressing-room,  on  the  evening  of 
the  ball  at  Mrs  Brunton's,  when  she  had  returned.  There 
is  something  very  depressing  in  the  sight  of  a  woman, 
especially  if  she  be  young  and  lovely,  in  tears,  attired 
in  all  the  finery  of  ball-room  trappings. 

Mrs  Houghton,  sinco  the  day  she  had  visited  Hallet's, 
in  the  coquetry  of  spirit  so  natural  to  her  age  and  posi- 
tion, had  been  completely  overwhelmed  by  some  hidden 
sorrow;  and  now,  on  her  return  from  the  ball,  she  sat 
in  a  low  Prie-Dieu  chair  before  the  fire,  her  rich  dress 
sweeping  around  her,  aud  her  face  buried  in  both 
hands,  weeping  bitterly. 

Some  one  tapped  at  the  door.  Sho  started,  and 
hastily  brushing  away  the  tears,  busied  herself  in  ar- 
ranging the  diamonds  which  had  glittered  in  her  dark 
hair  that  evening  in  their  case,  which  sho  took  from  a 
table  beside  her.  The  rap  was  repeated,  and  then  her 
husband  eutered. 

"Not  unrobed  yet,  Fanny  ?"  he  said,  advancing  with 
a  smile.  Coquette  !  yon  are  unwilling  to  take  off  one 
of  the  most  becoming  dresses  I  ever  saw  you  wear." 

As  he  spoke,  sho  looked  down,  and  her  eyelids 
pressed  together,  as  if  in  some  severe  mental  conflict. 

"  How  beautiful  you  looked  to-night!"  he  continued, 
with  a  smile  of  intense  affection,  placing,  as  he  spoke, 
the  diamond  brauch  in  her  hair  once  more.  "  I  ought 
to  be  a  happy  fellow,  Fanny,  to  possess  such  a  treasure, 
and,  more  than  possessing  herself,  to  be  really  loved  by 
her,  as  I  am,  am  I  not  ?" 

The  suffering  woman,  whatever  the  cause,  could  not 
speak,  but  silently  pressed  his  hand. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  leave  you  to  return  liomo  alone,  dear 
one;  but  I  had  important  business,  wliich,  even  in  hours 
generally  devoted  to  pleasure,  obliged  mo  to  come  away 
early.  Ah!  I  must  work,"  lie  added,  gaily,  "  to  deck 
my  darling  with  all  that  is  rich  and  beautiful." 

"You  are  too  thoughtful  about  me,"  she  said,  with 
an  effort. 

"Are  you  ill,  Fanny  ?"  he  asked,  grave  in  a  moment 
at  tho  dread  before  him. 
"No,  not  ill ;  a  little  fatignod,  thit's  all." 
"  Aud  I  have  kept  you  6itting  up!" 


"  I  havo  no  wish  to  retire,"  she  said,  hurriedly ;  "  I 
was  simply  tired  of  tbo  ball." 

"  And  I  feel  wakeful,  too,"  continued  Mr.  Houghton ; 
"  for,  in  the  meeting  I  attended  this  evening,  I  have  had 
some  of  tho  most  flattering  compliments  paid  me  which 
1 1  ever  received.  '  A  man  of  talent,'  cried  one.  '  Of  the 
strictest  honour,'  exclaimed  another.  If  I  tell  you  all 
these  foolish  things,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  merely  be- 
cause the  confidence  of  others  brings  thousands  to  the 
house,  and  my  Fanny  will  bo  one  of  the  richest  women 
in  London." 

"  Those  thoughts  mako  me  sorrowful,"  she  replied, 
"  for  the  riches  of  one  must  be  tho  poverty  of  others." 

"  Decidedly  you  are  ill  to-night,  he  said,  half  laugh- 
ing, half  annoyed.  "  Come,  we'll  havo  a  game  of  cards, 
since  neither  are  sleepy." 

"  Cards,  at  this,  hour  ?"  exclaimed  his  amazed  wife. 

"  Yes,  cards.  When  I  came  in,  I  found  a  noto  from 
Mrs.  Darcey.    By-the-way,  was  she  at  tho  ball  ?" 

"  No — that  is,  I  did  not  see  her." 

"  Her  letter  recalled  to  my  memory  a  promise  I  made 
her  some  days  since ;  aud,  strange  to  say,  another  note, 
from  one  I  do  not  wish  to  refuse,  reminded  mo  that  she, 
too,  had  asked  a  favour." 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Mrs.  Houghton. 

"Ah!  Fanny,  you  are  curious.  Well,  it  is  only  pos- 
sible lor  me  to  oblige  one  of  the  applicants,  and  I  hate 
making  an  unfortunate  petitioner,  so  it  is  most  embar- 
rassing.  However,  an  idea  has  come  into  my  head." 

Rising,  bo  rang  tho  boll. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Houghton,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  A  pack  of  cards.  Julia" — he  addressed  tho  ladies- 
maid,  who  had  just  entered — "bring  mo  a  pack  of 
cards." 

When  tho  girl  had  brought  them,  and  retired,  he 
seated  himself  close  to  his  wife. 

"I  remember,"  he  continued,  "your  old  nurse  told 
me  she  had  taught  you,  as  a  little  girl,  to  tell  fortunes ; 
and  as  j'ou  are  a  bit  of  a  witch  still,  I  make  no  doubt,  I 
intend  now  putting  it  to  the  test." 

"Bat,"  interrupted  she,  "when  I  told  my  own  for- 
tune, I  Irnow  what  [  wanted,  and  made  the  cards  coincide 
with  my  desires." 

"  Well,  we  shall  sec  to-night  whether  what  you  accom- 
plish will  turn  out  well." 

"But  I  am  playing  in  tho  dark,"  sho  answered,' 
smiling,  carried  away  from  her  more  sombre  thoughts 
by  the  amusement  of  the  moment. 

"  Never  mind  ;  wo  will  suppose  that  two  men  arc  in 
love  with  the  same  girl,  and  wish  to  marry  her — one 
candidate  is  patronised  by  Mrs.  Darcey,  the  other  by 
some  one  else ;  you  name  the  cards,  and  I  place  the 
name  of  my  candidates,  one  on  each  of  them.  We  shall 
see  which  will  win." 

With  the  utmost  gravity,  as  if  carried  away  from 
herself,  and  a  second  Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  Mrs. 
Houghton  arranged  tho  cards  on  the  table  beside  her.  ■ 

"  The  king  of  clubs.  I  name — well,  never  mind  the 
name  now,"  said  Houghton,  watching  the  gamo,  "  'tis 
a  lucky  card  for  winning.  King  of  spades !  That  looks 
dark  for  the  poor  fellow  whoso  fate  hangs  upon  it." 

Mrs.  Houghton  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  contest  between  the  two  candidates,  and  her  husband 
flung  in  his  quaint  observations  hero  and  there,  which 
infinitely  amused  them  both. 

"  I  am  suro  the  king  of  clubs  will  win,"  cried 
nouchtou. 

"  Will  yon  bet  ?" 

"  No ;  "for  I  am  certain  you  would  cheat  me,  then." 
"No;  I'll  play  fair." 

All  the  chances  at  first  were  in  favour  of  the  king  of 
spades ;  but  there  were  three  trials  allowed,  and  the 
kin"  of  clubs  was  proclaimed  the  conqueror. 

I  was  certain  of  it,"  she  cried,  in  triumph.  "  I  had 
set  my  heart  upon  his  vanning." 

"Well,  it  cannot  be  helped!"  Houghton  replied. 
"  Mrs.  Darcey  will  thank  mo  to-morrow,  even  if  I  dis- 
oblige another ;  both  had  an  equal  chance,  and  equal 
merit.  Give  mo  your  desk,  Fanny,  I'll  write  at  once, 
aud  terminate  the  affair." 

He  rapidly  wrote  a  few  lines. 

Mrs.  Houghton,  who  had  boon  occupied  giving  him 
pens  and  paper,  now  approached,  aud  leaning  over  the 
back  of  his  chair,  said — 

"  May  I  not  know  the  enigma  ?" 

"  I  don't  prevent  you,"  was  the  reply,  as  Houghton 
addressed  the  letter. 

The  name  of  Henry  Lover  met  her  eye — a  smothered 
cry  escaped  her  lips. 

"  Do  you  Imow  that  young  man  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  but  Mrs.  Darccy  is  much 
interested  about  him." 

"  And  why  are  you  writing  to  him  ?" 

"  To  tell  him  to  come  to-morrow,  as  myunder-cashier. 
I  have  tho  highest  testimonials  in  his  favour,  as  regards 
both  intelligence  and  uprightness  of  conduct.  But  do 
you  know  him,  Fanny?  How  is  it  you  arc  aware  that 
lie  is  a  young  man  ?" 

"  I  spoke'hap-hazard,"  was  the  confused  reply.  She 
know  not  what  to  say,  for,  as  soon  as  the  deed  had  been 
committed,  Mrs.  Houghton  was  fully  conscious  of  her 
great  imprudence  in  having  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  vouching,  though  tacitly  done,  for  a  si ranger's  respec- 
tability, who  had  risen  bo  groat  n,  winner  from  an  (carte 
table.    She  dared  not  tell  her  husband. 

"  I  thought,"  caid  Houghton,  laughing,  and  quite 


unsuspicious  of  wrong,  "  that  the  cards  had  perhaps 
informed  you  about  him." 

"  I  havo  triclced  you,  Houghton,"  she  said,  "  at  last." 
Something  urged  her  to  prevent,  if  possible,  her  hus- 
band from  bringing  Henry  Lever  into  his  house. 

"  Have  you,  really  ?  Well,  never  mind— it  is  done,  so 
lot  it  be.    Henry  Lever  is  now  my  cashier." 

At  a  later  hour  of  the  morning,  the  letter  announcing 
his  appointment  was  taken  to  Lever's  lodgings.  Tho 
reply  to  Mr.  Houghton  was— 

"  Mr.  Lever  is  not  at  home.  It  shall  bo  given  on  bis 
return." 

"  A  good  sign,"  ejaculated  the  banker,  rubbing  his 
hands  ;  "  an  energetic  workman  rises  early." 

So  hesat  down  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Darccy,  informing 
her  of  his  decision  in  favour  of  her  protdgd,  adding  tho 
satisfaction  ho  felt  to  find  ho  was  not  a  lazy,  lie-a-bed 
fellow,  but  up  with  tho  birds.  This  letter  reached  that 
lady  just  after  her  aftcmoou  reception  of  visito-s;  she 
was  not  then  uncasyabout  the  young  man,  but  simply 
hurt  and  angry.  Wo  have  said  tho  day,  night,  and 
morning  passed  without  any  sign  of  Lever;  and  just 
when  her  mingled  feelings  were  almost  at  their  height, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Houghton  completed  tho  ebullition. 

"  What  has  become  of  your  protdgd?"  heasked.  "Am 
I  to  understand  that  ho  declines  the  situation  ?  Surely 
the  mode  of  doing  so  is  rather  cavalier,"  &c,  &c. 

Up  jumped  Mrs.  Darccy,  full  of  uneasiness,  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  perplexity.  To  whom  should  or  could  sho 
apply  for  assistance?  To  her  husband,  ten  thousand 
times  more  cranky  than  ever  with  the  gout  ?  No,  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  To  a  servant?  'No,  her  prido 
forbade  it. 

Suddenly,  dimly  seen  at  first,  like  a  light  in  tho  dis- 
tance, growing  brighter  the  more  it  is  looked  at,  rose  a 
figure  before  her.  There  is  a  peculiar  something  about 
some  persons  wo  meet — a  sort  of  friendliness  of  manner, 
which  makes  us  turn  to  them  in  difficult  positions  for 
advice. 

The  star  in  Mrs.  Darcey's  dark  horizon  was  nono 
other  than  Hallet.  Why,  she  could  not  possibly  havo 
said— yet  so  it  was.  Hallet,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  to  her  most  respectfully,  begging  permission 
to  call  with  some  magnificent  old  lace,  or  antiques,  or 
cameos.  Yet  so  it  was,  her  ideas  turned  towards  him ; 
she  would  toll  him  of  the  strange  disappearance  of  her 
'protege,  her  disinclination  to  set  public  inquiry  on  foot 
— in  short,  she  would  do  about  tho  most  imprudent 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  lady  in  her  position — she  would 
place  herself  in  this  man  s  power,  and,  should  tho 
matter  ever  be  discovered,  run  the  risk  of  all  which 
might  be  said  by  venomous  tongues,  about  her  myste- 
rious interest  in  the  young  man. 

But  she  listened  to  no  self-reasoning  against  what 
she  termed,  "her  happy  thought;"  but,  ordering  her 
carriage,  drove  to  the  entrance  of  the  court  where 
Hallet  was  supposed  to  reside. 

Knowing  what  our  readers  know  about  Lever's  dis- 
appearance, it  was  sometliing  like  asking  a  cat  what 
had  become  of  the  mouso  with  which  it  had  been  playing. 

Wo  will  leave  her,  following  up  her  purpose,  so  cleverly 
devised,  as  she  imagined,  and  just  see  what  has  become 
of  the  lost  sheep. 

When  Lever  found  himself  alone,  after  Eose  Hallet 
had  crept  noiselessly  away,  ho  tried  to  buoy  himself  up 
with  the  belief  that  tho  girl  would  do  as  she  had  pro- 
mised before  leaving— that  is,  find  a  means  of  escape  for 
him  on  that  night,  for  morning  was  fast  advancing. 
But  it  was  more  difficult  to  persuade  himself  to  that 
effect  than  he  had  at  first  imagined  after  heir  departure. 
He  then  felt  ho  was  among  desperate  men ;  he  was 
more  convinced  of  it  than  before  his  conversation  with 
Eose  Hallet.  No  girl,  ho  too  well  guessed,  would  betray 
a  father,  unless  the  case  were  an  almost  hopeless  one. 
After  her  departure  ho  slept  no  more ;  but,  with  tho 
first  dawn  of  day,  rose,  and  putting  out  the  lights,  raised 
the  heavy  curtains  before  the  windows  to  look  out. 
There  were  shutters,  too,  to  exclude  every  glimpse  of 
day.  These  ho  noiselessly  opened,  but  only  partially, 
and  tried  to  look  out,  but  the  panes  were  «rf  ground 
glass,  with  close  wirework  before  them,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  broken.  There  were  bars  also  "before  the 
window,  which  caused  a  most  painful  shudder  through 
his  frame,  not  for  himself  so  much  as  in  tho  reflection 
that  he,  assuredly,  was  not  tho  first  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned there.  Whcro  were  they  now  ?  What  had 
their  end  been  ?  Feeling  there  was  nothing  to  be  dis- 
covered by  looking  out.  Lever  deemed  it  wiser  not  to 
appear  curious  when  his  gaolers  should  arrive;  so  ho 
re-closed  tho  shutters,  and  again  dropped  the  heavy 
draperies  before  them.  » 

His  head  was  full  of  weariness  and  confusion,  tho 
consequence  of  the  drug  ho  had  inhaled,  aud  the  per- 
plexity of  his  thoughts  combined;  so  he  flung  himself 
once  moro  upon  his  bed — indeed,  there  was  no  other 
resource,  for  his  clothes  having  been  removed,  ho  could 
not  dress  himself. 

It  is  tho  greatest  blessing  to  some  persons  that  they 
can  sleep  under  an}'  circumstances  ;  Lever  was  one  of 
those.  Ho  fell  fast  asleep,  and  never  woke  till  the  sun, 
tho  cold  November  one,  was  high  in  tho  heavens;  but 
he  knew  nothing  of  it  in  that  darkened  room. 

lie  started  up,  conscious  that  60ir»e  one  was  staring 
at  him — a  sensation,  when  asleep,  which  almost  instan- 
taneously awakens  anyone.  Hallet  stood  there.  Lever 
knew  him  by  his  height  and  voice,  for  he  still  wore  a 
mask. 
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Starting  up,  Lexer  very  nearly  called  Elm  by  his 
name  ;  fortunately,  lie  restrained  himself  in  time. 

The  lights  were  again,  as  in  the  depth  of  night,  shining 
qb  the  scene. 

Lever  a  first  question  was  for  his  dress,  and  then — his 
liberty. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  ask  for  your  breakfast," 
said  HaHet,  smiling ;  "you  must  require  it." 

"And  my  clothes,"  demanded  Lever. 

"  True ;  you  shall  have  theiu  at  once." 

And  he  rang  a  bell  as  he  spoke.  In  a  few  moments, 
a  man  entered  with  a  pile  of  garments  in  his  hand,  as  if 
aware  of  why  the  bell  had  been  rung.  He  was  not 
masked  like  the  others,  and  looked  the  ordinary  servant, 
nothing  more. 

"  There  are  your  clothes,  Mr.  Lever,"  said  Hallet,  as 
the  man  withdrew. 

Eagerly  the  laekless  prisoner  seized  them.  They 
were  not  his  own,  but  a  suit  cf  rougher  materials,  in  the 
pockets  of  which  not  a  shilling  remained,  neither  purse 
nor  pocket-book — and  the  latter,  among  other  things, 
contained  Mrs.  Darcey's  note. 

Lever  indignantly  demanded  the  restoration  of  his 
own,  and  the  contents  of  the  pockets.   Hallet  laughed. 

"  Ton  cannot  suppose  we  should  be  mad  enough  to 
place  arms  in  your  possession  against  ourselves,  Mr. 
Lever  F*  was  the  reply.  "  Gold  is  a  great  master,  a 
•rood  servant ;  and,  as  here  yon  do  not  require  it  in 
cither  of  those  capacities,  we  prefer  keeping  it." 

Bat  the  other  was  not  one  to  submit  quietly;  lie 
scrupled  not  in  telling  Hallet  what  las  opinion  was  of 
"  the  gang,"  as  he  boldly  termed  them ;  in  fact,  he  said 
a  vast  deal  more  than  prudence  dictated,  and  even 
Ilallet's  name  was  nearly  escaping  him,  when  a  mys- 
terions  rapping  startled  both,  leaving,  however,  an 
impression  upon  LereT's  mind  that  Rose  was  somewhere 
listening,  and  bad  thus  prudently  called  him  to  order. 
But  the  harm,  in  one  sense,  had  been  done ;  Hallet  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  force  him  into  their  society,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Darcey,  the  protection  which 
liad  been  afforded  him  by  Mrs.  Houghton,  proved  him 
to  be  one  wio  evidently  was  formed  to  become  a 
favourite  with  the  fair  portion  of  creation,  and  it  is 
through  women  that  men  of  lax  morals  and  principles 
too  often  work  their  way  to  the  end  of  their  projects. 

Finding  that  nothing  could  make  "the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  Lever— that  he  was  obstinately  resolved 
to  suffer  all,  rather  than  give  in — it  was  determined  upon 
that  he  should  be  still  more  Becurely  incarcerated  until 
he  yielded.  The  fact  was,  that,  acting  upon  an  error, 
they  betrayed  their  purpose,  if  not  their  faces,  too  soon. 

All  who  had  been  present  at  Mrs.  Brunton's,  felt 
convinced  Lever  was  a  Chevalier  d' Industrie  in  dis- 
guise ;  no  man  could,  they  imagined,  win  fairly,  as  he 
had  done. 

He  knew  their  purpose,  and  might,  some  day,  detect 
and  denounce  them  in  society. 

They  were  rather  puzzled  what  to  do  with  him;  his 
obstinacy  made  them  dread  the  final  issue. 

However,  for  the  present,  but  one  thing  remained  to 
be  done,  and  that  was,  to  secure  the  unfortunate 
poisoner  even  more  efTcjtually  than  in  that  room  of 
wire- work  frames  and  barred  windows  ;  besides  which, 
a  taste  of  real  prison  life  would,  perhaps,  overcome  his 


cious  of  their  intentions  towards  him, 
»ed  himself, and  breakfasted;  his  diges- 
nitted  to  make,  however,  in  a  species  of 
und,  to  which  he  was  conveyed  by  the 
ethan  one  pair  of  arms,  and  not  without 
on  his  part.    But  what  could  one  do 


s.i 
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was  not  a  man  easily  frightened  ;  but  yet,  when 
s  in  the  first  burst  of  manhood,  with  a  bright, 
jwn  world  to  explore,  it  U  not  very  pleasant 
i  taken  by  force  to  an  underground  cellar,  and 
ly  informed  that  there  you  will  remain,  on  the 
y  of  prison  fare,  until  you  choose  to  become  more 
oablt! — that  is,  to  embrace  the  career  of  a  gentlo- 
1  blackleg,  and  surreptitiously  creep  into  society 
rob  at  your  eaxe.  One  only  hope  filled  Lever's 
—this  was,  that  Ballet's  daughter,  tho  fair  vision 
e  past  night,  might  find  some  mean3  of  visiting 
:^ns'vling,  if  she  could  not  release  him ;  of  this  he 
sly  ventured  to  hope,  f'er  hearii::;  the  heavy  bolts 
«rs  which  shut  him  in. 

i  may  readily  imagine  how  uncomfortable  he  felt 
he  reflected  upon  what  Mrs.  Darcey's  surpriso 

•He  he  sat  upon  a  truss  of  straw — tho  3olc  thing  in 
hope  of  bed  or  bene!!  there— a  meeting  was  held  in 


t,  in  thoir 


tared  not,  i 
How  a 


associates  often  upon  tho  track  of  some  good  affair,  in 
which,  however,  he  never  appeared,  being  known  to 
most  of  tho  nobility  and  gentrj",  with  whom  ho  dealt 
largely  in  various  ways,  the  most  lucrative  one  as 
money-lender  to  both  sexes.  We  now  look  in  upon  the 
party  in  consultation,  just  as  a  division  has  been  made 
of  all  the  luckless  Lever's  money. 

"Of  course,"  said  one,  who  appeared  a  sort  of  secre- 
tary to  the  society,  "  should  the  fellow  listen  to  reason, 
and  become  one  of  us,  you  will  bo  obliged  to  restore 
the  loose  cash  ?"  As  he  spoke,  ho  swept  his  own  share 
into  his  pocket  with  a  greedy  smile.  "  It  will  be  deuced 
annoying,  but,  of  necessit}-,  it  must  be  clone." 

"  The  fellow  would  be  worth  thousands  to  all  of  us," 
said  another ;  "  for,  hang  me,  if  I  could  detect  the 
slightest  trick,  though  I  watched  him  all  the  time.  His 
innocent  face  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together." 

"  Do  you  think  there  was  a  trick  ?  "  suggested  one, 
who  had  sat  thoughtfully  listening.  "  I  sometimes  fancy, 
from  his  holding  out  so  long,  that  there  was  not." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  is  it  possible  anyone  should 
win  fairly  so  long  ?  " 

"Possible,  but  not  probable,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  we  must  shut  up  this  sprightly  bird  till  he 
will  sing  with  us  ;  it  won't  do  to  let  him  chaunt  on  the 
other  side  cf  the  hedge,"  some  one  said. 

"Keep  the  women  away  from  him,  or,  by  George, 
he'll  get  round  them!" 

As  this  was  spoken,  the  speaker  pointed  to  an  open 
note  on  the  table — Mrs.  Darcey's  delicately-written  oue 
— now  read,  laughed  at,  desecrated,  by  those  men. 

"  Oh  yes,  by  Heavens !  fancy  that  lovely  Mrs.  Hough- 
ton, too,  caught  in  an  instant — limed,  like  a  bird  on  a 
twig — by  his  boyish  face,  to  commit  the  gross  impru- 
dence she  was  guilty  of!" 

The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  old  Hannah  finds  a  susceptible 
heart  in  her  tough  body,"  laughed  the  first  speaker. 

"  Is  Hannah  to  be  his  gaoler  f  *  asked  a  voice.  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  then  I  pity  him  {*' 

While  the  laugh  was  echoing  through  that  room, 
luxuriously  furnished,  where  several  men  of  various 
ages  lounged  on  couches  or  in  easy  chairs,  awaiting  the 
night — their  period  of  activity — tho  bolts  on  tho  door 
of  Lever's  prison  were  roughly  withdrawn,  and  a  wo- 
man, assuredly  the  most  hideous  specimen  of  female 
humanity  almost  ever  beheld,  if  we  except  Julia  Pas- 
trina,  stood  in  the  doorway — which  action,  at  that  mo- 
ment, shows  there  does  exist  a  sort  of  intercommunion 
of  6pirit.  The  others  wcto  talking,  above,  about  the 
very  woman  who,  at  an  unusual  hour,  urged  by  some 
hidden  influence,  was  going  to  visit  the  pnsoner  placed 
under  her  charge,  and  see  what  he  was  like. 

Lever  had  seated  himself  on  the  straw,  and  had 
drawn  the  old  blanket  awarded  him  over  his  chilled 
limbs,  for  the  cellar  was  perfectly  dark,  and  all  he  could 
see  was  the  dim  outline  of  a  huge  jug  of  water,  ostenta- 
tiously placed  there — a  portion  of  his  prison-diet. 

The  door  creaked,  a  fierce  light  rushed  iu,  showing 
him,  by  its  lurid  glare,  a  figuro  which  startled  him 
more  than  a  dozen  men  would  have  done,  because  it 
represented  a  woman — the  creature  ho  so  loved  and 
revered.  Was  it  possible  this  one  could  bo  of  the  same 
sex  as  Mrs.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Darcey,  or  Hallet's  lovely 
child  ?  Surely  no  !  Aa  in  birds  and  beasts  there  ore 
many  links  between  different  kinds,  so,  in  humanity, 
there  must  also  be;  and  this  was  one.  Man  it  might  be, 
disguised,  but  never  a  woman  —  Heaven  forbid  the 
thought !  , 

The  being,  whatever  it  was,  trod  down  into  the  cell. 
It  wa3  not  a  step,  but  a  huge,  heavy  tread.  Tho  dross, 
too,  was  a  compound  of  enormities — a  man's  coat,  wo- 
man's petticoats,  an  old  black  hood,  like  what  the  men 
above  wore,  shoes  like  young  boats,  and  a  resin  torch 
flaring  over  tho  portrait  before  him,  which  nearly  drove 
the  little  sense  left  Lover  completely  away. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  croaked  a  voice  of  tho  roughest, 
"it  wouldn't  be  human  to  leave  you  to  die  ulono.  We 
women  have  tender  hearts.  How  aire  you  by  this 
timer" 

(T>j  he  continued  in  our  neat.) 


victim. 

H->\\»*.  Iind  deported  to  his  position  of  respectability, 
as  I  dealer  iu  antiques,  wliich  enabled  him  to  pttt  his 


Thf.  Advantages  of  Truth.— Let  him  that  is  scep- 
tical as  to  the  vast  importance  of  truth,  cast  his  eyes 
down  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes  nnd  cruelties  which 
stain  the  annals  of  the  past,  and  examine  i  lie  amelioration 
which  has  taken  place  in  tho  practices  of  tho  world,  and 
ho  will  not  again  inquire  into  tho  nature  of  thoso  ad- 
vantages which  follow  the  destruction  of  error.  All 
the  liberality  of  thinking  which  now  prevails,  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  tyranny,  tho  contempt  of  priestcraft, 
tho  comparative  rarity  and  mildness  of  religious  perse- 
cution, the  mitigation  of  national  prejudices,  tho  dis- 
appearance of  a  number  of  mischievous  superstitions, 
the  abolition  of  superfluous,  absurd,  nnd  sanguinary 
laws,  ore  so  many  exemplifications  of  tho  benefits  re- 
spiting from  the  progress  of  moral  and  political  truth. 
They  are  triumphs,  all  of  them,  over  established  error; 
and  imply,  respectively,  either  tho  removal  of  a  source 
of  misery,  or  a  positive  addition  to  tho  sources  of 
happiness.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that,  if  moral 
a&u  political  scieti'o  had  been  thoroughly  understood, 
tlie  barbarities  noticed  would  have  existed;  and  tho 
only  marvel  is,  that,  with  the  light  which  has  from  time 
to  time  gleamed  on  the  world,  men  should  again  and 
again  relapse  into  utter  darkness. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  PRIEST  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Ox  saying  that  we  wished  to  seo  the  priest,  we  wero 
ushered  into  tho  principal  of  tho  two  rooms  of  tho 
house.  The  room  was  small,  but  had  in  each  of  threo 
of  tho  corners  a  wooden  bedstead  of  the  roughest  kind. 
One  had  a  loose  straw  mattress  on  it,  with  one  or  two 
old  coats  of  undressed  sheepskin  ;  tho  others  wero  bare. 
There  wore  also  two  very  rough  benches,  a  chair  equally 
rough,  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  One  or  two  small  daubs, 
representing  Greek  Church  ideas  of  saints,  in  Chineso 
perspective,  were  hanging  on  tho  walls.  I  especially 
noticed  the  absence  of  any  apparatus  for  washing.  After 
waiting  for  some  time,  the  priest  appeared,  evidently 
unprepared  for  a  mere  visit  of  curiosity.  He  was  a 
young,  haudsomo  fellow,  with  dark,  copper-coloured 
skin,  probably  much  bronzed  by  exposure ;  long,  silky, 
black  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  and  long,  silky 
moustaches,  also  of  the  deepest  and  glossiest  black.  Ho 
was  dressed  in  a  white  blouse,  extremely  dirty,  and 
trousers  whose  original  whiteness  was  even  more  masked 
by  dirt.  His  feet  and  legs  were  quite  bare,  and  his 
head  was  also  uncovered.  On  being  informed  that  a 
distinguished  foreigner  from  England  desired  to  honour 
his  church  by  examining  its  interior,  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  retire  for  awhile.  He  reappeared  soon,  with  a 
pair  of  Wellington  boots,  into  which  the  legs  of  the 
trousers  were  tucked.  Ho  had  also  put  on  a  white 
waistcoat,  which,  however,  was  left  quite  unbuttoned; 
and  a  very  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  was  in  his  hand.  He 
was  then  in  proper  costume  to  accompany  us  to  the 
church. — Short  Trip  to  Hungary. 

THE  CLOWN  AT  HOME. 

How  often  wo  are  wholly  wrong  in  estimating  the 
happiness  of  people  by  the  many  visible  signs  of  pros- 
perity around  them !  Just  as  well  may  we  think  tho 
clown  at  a  circus  the  merriest  fellow  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, because  he  cracks  the  most  jokes,  and  outwardly 
appears  the  most  livery  of  them  all ;  when  it  very  often 
happens  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  lot  of  per- 
formers who  is  really  serious  and  thoughtful,  and  puts 
on  his  humour  like  lie  does  his  mask,  merely  to  earn 
him  a  living,  by  diverting  the  minds  of  others  with 
forced  jests  and  clever  feats  of  wit.  He  tries,  and 
sometimes  with  success — for  his  living  depends  upon 
tickling  tho  public  out  of  their  gravity — to  dispel  from 
other  minds  the  rankling  care  which  may  be  eating  like 
a  cancer  deep  into  his  own  breast.  All !  could  wo  seo 
him,  after  retiring  amid  rounds  of  applause  from  the 
noisy  scene  and  gas-light  glare,  it  would  be  a  lesson 
perhaps  not  wholly  lost  on  many  who  have  listened 
with  such  light-hearted  mirth  to  his  clover  puns  and 
laughter-breeding  jokes,  till  they  have  merged  the  cha- 
racter and  the  man  into  one  devil-may-care,  jovial  indi- 
vidual. Casting  aside  tho  trappings  of  his  folly,  he 
gets  into  his  every-day  suit  another  and  a  sadder  man, 
giving  a  sidelong  look  of  scorn  and  disgust  at  the  fool's 
cap  and  motley  coat  he  so  lately  had  on.  He  returns 
to  his  lonely  room — sad  thoughts  aro  his  only  company ; 
fur,  though  abroad  ho  seemed  to  have  of  gaiety  and  fun 
a  miuo  of  wealth,  there  yet  in  theso  was  poverty  at 
home.  Sitting  down  before  an  almost  empty  fireplace, 
ho  rests  his  head  upon  his  hands,  which  seem  to  grasp 
his  temples  with  a  despairing  clutch,  and  gazes  upon 
the  dying  embers  in  the  grate  with  a  look  of  such  woe- 
begone dejection,  that  human  sympathy  would  involute 
tarily  exclaim,  "  Cod  help  him  !" 

THE  STAR-FISII  SUICIDE. 

By  far  the  most  famous  animal  for  the  propensity  to 
voluntary  dismemberment,  is  one  of  tlie  true  star-fish — 
an  enormous  fellow,  nearly  two  feet  in  expanse.  Tho 
graphic-  pen  of  Edward  1'orbos  has  given  us  a  racy 
sketch  ot  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  this  prince  of 
star-fish: — "The  first  lime  I  ever  took  ono  of  these 
creatures,  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the  boat  entire. 
Never  having  seen  ono  before,  and  quite  unconscious  of 
its  suicidal  powers,  I  spread  it  out  on  a  rowing  bench, 
the  better  to  admire  its  Kara  aud  colours.  On  attempt- 
ing to  remove  it  for  preservation,  to  my  horror  and  dis- 
appointment, I  found  only  an  assemblago  of  rejected 
members.  My  conservative  endeavours  wero  neutra- 
lised by  its  destructive  exertions,  and  it  is  now  badly 
represented,  in  my  cabinet,  by  an  armless  disc  and  a 
diseless  arm.  Next  time  I  went  to  drodgo  on  the  same 
spot,  determined  not  to  bo  cheated  out  of  a  specimen 
in  such  a  way  a  second  time,  I  brought  with  mo  a 
bucket  of  cold,  fresh  water,  to  which  arlielo  star-fishes 
have  a  great  antipathy.  As  I  expected,  a  Luidia  came 
dp  iu  tho  dredgo— a  most  gorgeous  specimen.  Aa  it 
docs  not  generally  break  up  beforo  it  is  raised  above  tho 
surface  of  tho  sen,  cautiously  and  anxiously  I  sank  my 
bucket  to  a  level  with  tho  dredge's  mouth,  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  most  gentle  manner,  to  introduco  Luidia 
to  the  purer  element.  Whether  the  cold  air  was  too 
much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  tho  buckot  too  terrific,  I 
know  not;  but  in  a  moment  ho  proceeded  to  dissolve 
his  corporation,  and  at  every  ine.;h  of  tho  dredgo,  his 
fragments  were  seen  escaping.  In  despair,  1  grasped 
0t  the  largest,  and  brought  up  the  extremity  of  an  arm, 
with  its  terminating  eye,  the  spiuuous  eyelid  of  which 
opened  and  closed  with  something  exceedingly  like  a 
wink  of  derision." 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Neably  every  fish  in  tho  river  Dovcy  (Wales)  has  been 
killed  bv  tho  lime  from  a  bridge  which  fell  into  the  stream. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Aspinwall,  of  New  York,  has  presented  to  tho 
War  Department  23,290  dollars,  the  amount  of  profits  made  by 
him  in  the  purchase  of  arms  for  the  American  Government. 

The  present  public  charge  of  about  £10,000  a-year  on 
account  of  the  Volunteer  Corps,  will  bo  increased  to  about 
.CI 70,000  or  £180,000  a-ycar,  should  the  recommendations  of 
tho  Royal  Commissioners  bo  carried  into  effect. 

The  quickest  passage  to  India  on  record  has  just  been 
made  by  tho  screw  steamer  Bydaspes.  Sho  arrived  at  Madras 
in  65  days;  Saugor  Roads  in  68  days ;  and  anchored  at  Cal- 
cutta 69  days  after  deDarture  from  England. 

Many— tho  present  state  of  affairs  considered— will  bo  sur- 
prised at  a  report  current  in  London  a  few  days  ago,  to  the 
i  Bteot  that  overtures  have  been  made  from  America,  to  tempt 
Madame  Grisi  and  Siguor  Mario  to  visit  that  country  a 
second  time. 

Look  to  Youb  Guns.— It  is  said  that  a  contractor  for  guns 
for  Government  is  making  £150,000  a  year  profit!  and  Mr. 
liernal  Osborne  states  that  it  has  already  cost  about  or  over 
£3,000,000  of  the  public  money,  and  that  England  is  not  in 
possession  of  a  singlo  gun  such  as  her  future  interest  and 
protection  demand. 

The  Soldiers'  Institute,  formed  about  four  years  sinoe  at 
Woolwich,  for  tho  purpose  of  providing  means  of  instruction 
and  recreation  for  private  soldiers,  has  been  broken  up  from 
tho  want  of  adequate  support,  and  the  building  has  been 
t:iken  by  Major-General  Dacres,  the  commandant,  and  other 
officers,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  hospital  for 
the  wives  of  soldiers  at  that  garrison. 

Forged  Notes. — A  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  note- 
paper  has  been  stolen  from  the  mills  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  used  for  the  fabrication  of  forged  notes.  The  Bank  has 
offered  a  reward  of  £600  for  information  leading  to  the  ap- 
prehension and  conviction  of  any  person  concerned  in  the 
robbery;  and  a  further  reward  of  £1,000  for  information 
loading  to  tho  apprehension  and  conviction  of  any  person 
c  oncerned  in  the  forgeries. 

Heat  of  the  Sun. — The  Medocain,  a  journal  published  at 
Lespairre,  relates  the  singular  fact  that  on  Saturday  last, 
betwean  noon  and  3  p.m.,  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  so  power- 
ful as  actually  to  roast  many  of  the  grapes  in  the  vineyards 
of  the  McSdoc  district,  so  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pre- 
sumed vintage,  which  was  expected  to  be  extremely  abund- 
ant, has  been  lost.  Moreover,  the  quality,  it  is  feared,  will 
be  impaired. 

Street  Pbeaching.  —  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  deciding 
upon  a  caso  the  other  day  at  Glasgow,  said  that  street 
preaching  was  illegal  if  it  obstructed  a  universally-used 
thoroughfare,  such  as  the  Strand,  London,  or  tho  South 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  independent  altogether  of  any  danger 
to  the  public  peace,  and  that  even  although  tho  place  where 
the  preaching  took  place  was  not  a  thoroughfare,  yet  the 
preaching  was  illegal  if  it  threatened  the  public  peace. 

"  Portrait  of  the  Criminal."— A  writer  and  dr  aughtsman 
named  Caboche  has  just  died  in  Paris.  He  was  famous  for 
this  exploit: — He  was  returning  from  Versailles,  when  he 
heard  that  Fieschi  had  fired  at  the  king,  and  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  sell  the  portrait 
ijf  the  conspirator,  and,  not  to  lose  time,  he  drew  the  face  of 
an  ill-looking  man  sitting  opposite  to  him  in  the  carriage  in 
■  inch  they  were  travelling.  A  printseller  published  the 
portrait,  which  was  purchased  eagerly  in  Paris,  and  even  by 
the  very  person  who  had  unknowingly  sat  for  the  likeness. 
This  (lash  of  a  pencil  produced  to  tho  artist  several  thousand 
francs. 

Playlng-Cabds, — By  the  Act  of  Parliament  lately  passed, 
an  important  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  playing-cards.  The  duty,  after  the  1st  of  September 
next,  will  be  threepence  per  pack,  instead  of  one  shilling. 
All  persons  selling  playing-cards  after  that  date  require  a 
licence,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers ;  tho  charge  for  such 
licence  to  a  maker  of  cards  will  be  £1,  and  to  any  person 
soiling  cards,  2s.  6d.  Heretofore,  the  privilege  of  making 
cards  has  been  restricted  to  persons  resident  in  London, 
Westminster,  South wark,  or  Dublin ;  but  they  may  now  be 
manufactured  anywhere,  or  by  anybody  who  will  take  out  a 
liuence. 

A  Universal  "  Derby."— The  project  of  founding  at  Paris 
a  universal  Derby,  for  three-year-old  horses  of  all  countries, 
has  been  mentioned.  Of  the  100,000  francs  to  be  given  as 
the  prize,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  voted  50,000 
francs  for  the  years  1863  and  1861,  and  each  of  the  five  great 
railway  companies  have  decided  on  giving  10,000  francs 
yearly.  The  Emperor  will  add  a  splendid  work  of  art  as  a 
durable  memento  for  the  winner.  The  race  will  come  off  in 
June  every  year.  It  now  appears  that  eighty-three  horses 
have  been  entered  for  1863,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
for  1864.  Of  the  horses  for  1863,  fifty-one  are  English, 
twenty-six  French,  two  German,  and  four  Italian;  for  1864, 
seventy  English,  thirty-nine  French,  nine  German,  four 
American,  and  four  Italian. 

Sinking  Ships  at  Sea. — Information  has  been  received, 
that  for  some  time  past  certain  shipowners  have  been  carry- 
ing out  a  deeply-laid  scheme  of  fraud.  They  purchase  ves- 
sals,  effect  charters  for  an  outward  and  homeward  cargo, 
insure  the  whole  for  considerably  above  the  value,  and  they 
then  find  a  suitable  master,  who  is  promised  a  good  bonus  if 
the  vessel  goes  to  the  bottom.  The  vessel  is  then  bored,  and 
the  apertures  are  filled  with  plugs.  At  the  first  breeze  of 
wind  a  little  plug  is  removed,  the  vessel  begins  to  make 
water,  the  leak  increases,  until  the  sailors,  exhausted  with 
pumping,  request  the  captain  to  abandon  the  ship.  As  soon 
us  another  ship  is  within  hail,  the  request  is  granted ;  the 
heroic  captain  is  the  last  to  leave  the  doomed  vessel,  his  last 
moments  on  board  being  occupied  in  removing  the  remain- 
ing plugs,  to  make  sure  that  the  vessel  herself  will  tell  no 
tales. 

Proposed  CnEAP  Moxey-Ordebb. — A  correspondent  draws 
attention  to  the  high  price  charged  for  money-orders.  He 
says : — "  For  10».  safo  transmission  I  pay  3d.,  being  0  25  of 
the  whole;  a  banker's  charge  would  probably  be,  in  propor- 
tion, one-sixth  or  one-eighth.  This  disproportion  becomes 
greater  as  the  sum  to  be  transmitted  is  smaller.  Surely  it  is 
monstrous  to  charge  3d.  for  the  safe  transmission  of  2». — one- 
eighth  of  the  whole !  Allow  me  to  snggest  to  the  Post-olhcc 
authorities  a  cheaper  scale  of  money-order  payments.  Let 
them  only  pnt  the  postage  principle  into  the  money-order 
department,  and  we  have  all  we  need.  A  penny  fee  would 
be  quite  enough  for  the  transmission  of  £1 ;  twopence  for 
£2 ;  above  £2,  the  charge  might  be  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  sum  sent,  as  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  traders  would  be 
thus  greatly  met." 


THE  JESTER 

Food  for  Infant  Thieves.— Robb's  biscuits. 

A  man  in  Keutucky  has  a  horse  which  is  so  slow,  that  his 
hind  legs  always  get  first  to  his  journey's  end. 

The  difference  between  perseverance  and  obstinacy — tho 
first  is  a  strong  will ;  the  second,  a  strong  wont. 

You  often  hear  of  a  man  being  "  in  advance  of  his  age," 
but  you  never  heard  of  a  woman  being  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. 

A  young  artist  in  New  York  takes  such  perfect  likenesses, 
that  a  lady  married  the  portrait  of  her  lover  instead  of  the 
original. 

An  unfortunate  backslider  from  grace  was  asked  if  he 
hadn't  joined  the  church.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "I joined  it  for 
six  months,  and  behaved  so  well,  that  they  let  me  off  with 
three." 

Woman's  Curiosity.  —  In  ancient  times,  an  abbess  was 
allowed  to  confess  her  nuns.  This  was  discontinued  (says 
Dom  Martene)  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  proved  that 
there  was  no  end  to  the  questions  which  female  curiosity 
would  ask. 

A  lady  having  accidentally  broken  her  smelling-bottle, 
her  husband,  who  was  very  petulant,  said  to  her,  "  I  declare, 
my  dear,  everything  that  belongs  to  you  is  more  or  less 
broken."  "True,"  replied  the  lady;  "for  even  you  aro  a 
little  cracked!" 

The  following  was  written  by  Coleridge,  on  a  lady  asking 
him  for  something  original : — 

You  ask  me  for  something  that's  novel, 

And  I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin ; 
For  I've  nothing  original  in  me, 
Excepting  original  sin. 

A  Calculation. — The  following  occurs  in  the  course  of 
some  editorial  speculations  upon  a  comet: — "Its  tail  is  at 
least  six  millions  of  miles  in  length.  To  grease  that  tail,  it 
is  estimated,  would  use  up  a  basin  of  fat  as  large  as  Lake 
Erie,  aud  give  constant  employment  to  fifty  thousand 
'daubers'  for  ten  years." 

Consistent  to  the  Last. — During  the  last  war,  a  Quaker 
was  on  board  an  American  ship  engaged  in  olose  combat 
with  ah  enemy.  He  preserved  his  peace  principles  calmly 
until  he  saw  a  stout  Briton  olimbing  up  the  vessel  by  a  rope 
which  hung  overboard.  Seizing  a  hatchet,  the  Quaker  looked 
over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  remarked :  "  Friend,  if  thee 
wants  that  piece  of  rope,  thee  may  have  it ; "  when,  suiting 
the  deed  to  the  word,  he  cut  off  the  rope,  and  down  went  the 
poor  fellow  to  his  long  watery  home. 

 *  

HOME  HINTS 

Balsam  fob  Coughs  and  Colds. — Tincture  of  tolu,  and 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  of  each  one  ounce ;  rectified 
spirits,  two  ounces.   Mix.   The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful. 

Ink-stains  may  be  removed  from  books  or  prints  by  the 
citric  or  oxalic  acids,  if  carefully  applied  with  a  hair-pencil. 
Muriatic  acid  must  be  avoided,  as  it  both  discolours  and  rots 
the  paper. 

Cure  fob  Neuralgia. — The  Alta  California  gives  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  the  cure  of  neuralgia : — "Half  a  drachm  of 
sal  ammoniac  in  an  ounce  of  camphor  water ;  to  be  taken  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  dose,  and  the  dose  repeated  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes,  if  the  pain  be  not  relieved  at  once.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  ever  discovered  for 
this  most  painful  malady. 

A  Treatment  of  Boils. — Instead  of  the  use  of  the  lancet 
for  the  suppression  of  boils  at  an  early  stage,  Dr.  Spooner,  of 
Boston,  recommends  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine  (30  grs. 
of  iodine  to  1  oz.  of  ether)  applied  with  a  brush  morning  and 
evening.  Tho  same  application  gives  relief  in  chilblains  and 
erysipelas,  or  it  may  be  varied  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Tub  Use  of  the  Sunflowee. — The  value  of  this  plant, 
which  is  easily  cultivated,  and  ornamental  to  the  garden,  is 
scarcely  known  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  seed 
forms  a  most  excellent  and  convenient  food  for  poultry ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  plant  when 
ripe,  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  hang  them  np  iu  a  dry  situa- 
tion, to  be  used  as  wanted.  They  not  only  fatten  every  kind 
of  poultry,  but  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  eggs  they  lay. 
When  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  are  also  capi- 
tal food  for  sheep  and  pigs,  and  for  pheasants.  The  leaves, 
when  dried,  form  a  good  powder  for  cattle ;  the  dry  stalks 
burn  well,  and  form  an  abundance  of  alkali;  and  when  in 
bloom,  the  flower  is  most  attractive  to  bees. 

 *  

SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Chemistby  of  Nature. — The  sapphire  is  a  remarkable 
instance  how  the  mysterious  chemistry  of  Nature  in  the 
mineral  kingdom  produces,  from  the  same  elements,  sub- 
stances the  most  different  in  external  form.  This  beautiful 
precious  stone  yielded,  by  the  analysis  of  chemistry,  ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  alumine;  and  Tennant  found  in  emery, 
when  freed  from  its  admixture  of  iron,  ninety-two  per  cent, 
of  the  same  earth. 

The  New  Gunpowder. — A  new  gunpowder  was  tried  at 
the  late  Frankfort  Shooting-Feast,  apparently  with  success. 
Its  merits  are,  a  lower  price,  a  less  weight,  a  more  effectual 
action  than  the  general  powder ;  to  which  a  more  important 
merit  is  added,— that  after  thirty  shots  it  left  the  barrel  as 
clean  as  it  was  before  firing.  Its  colour  is  yellowish  brown; 
it  is  granular,  and  looks  like  decayed  wood  ground  small. 
The  inventor  is  a  Prussian  artillery  captain  in  Spandau,  and 
his  invention  is  being  tested  by  the  Prussian  Government. — 
Athenaum. 

Misnomers  of  Science. — Soon  after  Dr.  Priestley's  cele- 
brated and  important  discovery  of  what  he  called  dcphlo- 
gisticated  air,  in  1774,  it  was  found  that  several  substances, 
such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  were  converted  into  acids 
by  combining  with  this  elementary  gas.  On  this  account  it 
was  assumed — hastily  and  incorrectly — that  all  acids  con- 
tained dephlogisticated  air,  and  derived  their  acidity  from 
it;  on  this  account,  the  name  of  oxygen  was  given  to  it, 
signifying  acid-making,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  universal 
acidifying  principle ;  not,  indeed,  that  it  always  formed  an 
acid  when  combined  with  a  body,  but  that  no  acid  existed 
without  it.  It  has,  however,  since  been  proved  that  there 
are  acids — the  muriatio  acid,  for  example—  which  contain  no 
oxygen ;  and,  further,  it  has  also  been  proved  by  the  bril- 
liant discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  oxygen,  by  combining 
with  certain  elementary  bodies,  converts  them  into  alkali* — 
a  class  of  substances  possessing  properties  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  of  the  acids. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Reproduction  of  Words. — Henry  Cockerane,  in  his  curious 
little  English  dictionary,  published  in  1031,  in  a  list  of  words 
"  now  out  of  use,  and  onely  used  of  ancient  writers,"  gives 
"abandon"  and  "abate,"  with  the  same  signification  we 
now  give  them. 

Tile  Jews  and  the  Scriptubes.— The  labour  expended  by 
the  Jews  in  copying  the  Scriptures  has  always  distinguished 
them.  Our  Saviour  charged  the  Jews  of  his  time  with  having 
committed  almost  every  sin  that  can  be  named;  but  he  does 
not  accuse  them  or  their  fathers  of  having  corrupted  the  re- 
cords of  their  religious  faith.  The  rules  which  they  follow  in 
preparing  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  for  public  use,  illustrate 
their  vigilance  in  watching  over  the  sacred  books.  They 
assign  the  work  of  transcribing  them  to  a  particular  class  of 
men,  who  are  specially  trained  for  tho  service.  Only  one  sort 
of  parchment,  and  that  prepared  in  a  certain  way,  can  be 
used.  The  ink  must  be  or  a  definite  kind.  Every  page  must 
contain  a  prescribed  number  of  lines,  and  every  line  the  same 
words  and  letters.  The  slightest  error  vitiates  a  copy;  a 
letter  too  much  or  too  little  on  a  page  obliges  the  scribe  to. 
throw  aside  his  work  and  begin  anew.  No  copy  is  allowed 
to  bo  read  in  the  synagogue  till  it  has  been  examined  by 
competent  men,  and  pronounced  free  from  defect.  This 
supervision  is  one  of  immense  importance,  as  showing,  in 
concurrence  with  other  facts,  that  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures 
remain  as  they  were  at  first ;  that  we  have  in  them  the  very 
words  which  Moses  and  David  and  Isaiah  addressed  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  recorded  for  our  instruction. 

Origin  of  the  Penny  Postage. — About  thirty  years  ago  a 
traveller  was  going  through  the  Lake  district.  He  halted  a& 
the  door  of  a  small  inn  at  the  moment  when  the  postvoan 
was  also  stopping  to  deliver  a  letter.  A  girl  came  out  to. 
receive  it,  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  hand,  and  then 
asked  what  the  postage  came  to.  The  postman  wanted  a 
shilling — a  very  large  sum  for  a  poor  girl  such  as  this  was. 
She  gave  a  deep  sigh,  said  that  the  letter  came  ftrom  her 
brother,  but  that  she  had  no  money,  and  consequently  she 
returned  the  letter  to  tho  postman.  The  traveller  was  a  man. 
who  went  about  to  inform  his  mind  and  observe  :  as  he  was 
a  good-hearted  man,  he  offered  to  pay  the  postage,  and,  in, 
spite  of  the  girl's  resistance,  did  so.  The  obstinate  resist- 
ance, especially  in  such  a  case,  had,  however,  caused  him 
deep  thought.  The  postman  had  soarce  turned  his  back  ere 
the  young  barmaid  confessed  that  it  was  a  trick  agreed  on 
between  her  brother  and  herself.  A  few  hieroglyphics, 
marked  on  the  outside  told  her  all  sho  wanted  to  know,  hut 
the  letter  itself  contained  no  writing.  "  We  are  bot&  so. 
poor,"  she  added,  "that  we  invented  this  manner  of  cor-, 
responding  and  franking  our  letters."  The  traveller  went 
his  way,  and,  while  admiring  the  Cumberland  scenery,  asked, 
himself  whether  a  fiscal  system  which  gave  rise  to  Such 
wretched  frauds  must  not  be  bad.  The  sun  had  not  set  ere 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  (for  that  was  the  traveller's  name)  formed 
the  idea  of  organising  the  postal  service  on  a  new  basis. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

To  a  sportsman,  the  true  bird  of  paradise  is  the  woodcock-. 

It  is  proper  for  people  to  mend  their  highways,  and  still 
more  to  mend  their  low  ways. 

The  man  who  relies  upon  his  own  thought  for  success, 
skulls  himself  along  the  stream  of  life. 

Delusion  is  immortal.  The  credulity  of  fools  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  tho  invention  of  knaves. 

The  best  repentance  for  a  duty  neglected  is  to  set  about 
another  that  is  in  danger  of  being  neglected. 

There  is  a  martyrdom  that  we  can  all  endure  philosophi- 
cally ;  it  is  the  martyrdom  of  other  people. 

Fob  a  voyage  across  the  sea,  the  winds  fill  our  shrouds ; 
for  the  voyage  of  eternity,  we  fill  our  own  shrouds. 

Many  who  ch  ess  extravagantly  should  be  as  much  ashamed 
of  their  clothes  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  of  not  having  any. 

Beautiful  coquettes,  who  set  hearts  on  fire,  generally 
kindle  the  flames  not  only  without  a  match,  but  without  tho 
least  idea  of  a  match. 

Too  many  laws  are  a  snare  in  tho  state,  too  few  a  weak-* 
ness  :  those  too  gentle  are  seldom  obeyed,  those  too.  severe 
are  as  seldom  executed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  vanity  in  some  people's  humility, 
a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  their  wealth,  and  a  great  deal  of' 
insolence  in  their  condescension. 

A  good  man,  who  has  seen  much  of  this  world,  and  is  now 
tired  of  it,  says : — "  The  great  essentials  to  happiness  in  this 
life  are — something  to  do,  something  to  love,  and  something 
to  hope  for." 

Happy  is  every  actor  in  the  drama  of  life  to  whom  the  illu^ 
sion  within  supplies  or  conceals  the  external  illusion;  to. 
whom,  in  the  tumult  of  his  part,  the  bungling  landscapes  of 
the  stage  have  the  bloom  and  reality  of  nature,  and  whom 
the  rude  parting  of  the  scenes  disturbs  not  in  his  dream. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  CASTLE  AURAY. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

TIIK  CONTKALT. 

IWm  to  hm,  and  hoed  me  1    If  tbi*  contract 
Thm  hotd'xt  me  to,  abide  thou  the  result! 
Answer  to  Heaven  for  what  I  sulfur  I— act  I 


fMfara  thvwlf  for  > 
To  fall  01 


I  on  me,  and  thane  whose  evil 
Have  linked  them  with  me,  m  no  past  minliap, 
However  rare  and  marvelioosly  sad. 
Can  parallel. 

KacwiIS.— T\<  Uuiiektark. 

At  the  moment  t'nat  Panl  went  into  the  study,  the 
marchioness  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
followed  by  the  notary,  and  the  several  persona  who 
ha/1  been  invited  to  be  present  at  tho  signing  of  the 
Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  moeting, 
cbvoness  had  not  considered  it  proper  to  lay 
aside,  even  for  one  evening,  her  mourning  garments, 
and  dressed  in  complete  black,  as  she  had  been  always 
twenty  years,  sbo  came  into  tho  room  a  few 


SUDDEN  AND  UNEXPECTED  APPARITION  OF  THE  STRANGER. 

momenta  before  the  marquis.  None  of  tho  persona 
present,  not  even  hia  aon,  had  aeen  the  murquia  for 
many  yeara.  Bach  attention  was  in  thoee  days  paid  to 
ancient  forma,  that  the  marchione8a  would  not  allow 
the  marriage  contract  of  her  daughter  to  be  signed 
without  tho  head  of  the  family,  although  deprived  of 
reason,  being  preaeut  at  the  ceremony.  However  littlo 
occuatomed  Lectourc  was  to  feel  intimidated,  the  mar- 
chioness produced  upon  him  the  effect  which  alio  did  on 
every  one  that  approached  her,  and  on  seeing  her  enter 
the  room  with  ao  grave  and  dignified  an  aspect,  ho 
bowed  to  her  with  a  feeling  of  profound  respect. 

"  I  am  grateful  to  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  mar- 
chiom-ss,  bowing  to  the  persons  who  accompanied  her, 
"  for  the  honour  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
mo  by  being  present  at  the  betrothal  of  Madcmoiaello 
Marguerite  d'Auray,  with  the  Baron  de  Lectourc.  I, 
in  conacqaence,  was  deairoua  that  the  marquia,  although 
suffering  from  illness,  should  also  bo  present  at  this 
meeting,  to  thank  you  at  leu  at  by  hia  prcacuco,  if  he 
cannot  do  ao  verbally.  You  aro  all  aware  of  hia  uufor- 
|  tunate  malady,  and  you  will,  therefore,  not  be  oston- 

I  iahed,  should  soino  disjointed  words  " 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Lectonre,  interrupting  her, 
"  we  know  tho  miafortnne  which  has  befallen  him,  and 
j  wo  admire  the  devoted  wife,  who,  for  twenty  ycurs,  ha8 
|  borne  hall  tho  weight  of  this  sad  visitation. 

"  You  see,  madam,"  said  Emanuel,  addressing  in  hia 


turn,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  his  mother,  "  all  the 
world  bows  down  in  admiration  of  your  conjugal  piety." 

"  Whore  is  Marguerite  f"  murmured  the  marchioness, 
in  a  half  whisper. 

"  She  was  here  not  a  moment  ago,"  said  Emanuel. 

"  Let  her  know  that  we  are  all  assembled,"  rejoined 
the  marchioness,  in  the  samo  tone. 

A  servant  then  announced  "  tho  Marquis  d'Auray." 

All  present  drew  to  one  side,  so  as  to  leave  free  pas- 
auge  from  the  door,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
spot  at  which  this  new  personago  was  to  appear.  It 
whs  n/t  long  before  their  curiosity  was  satisfied;  tho 
marquis  came  in  almost  immediately,  supported  by  two 
servants. 

Ho  was  an  old  man,  whose  countenance,  notwith. 
standing  that  tho  traces  of  suffering  had  deeply  furrowed 
it,  etill  retained  that  noblo  and  dignified  appearance 
which  had  rendered  him  one  of  tho  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  His  largo,  hollow,  and 
feverish  oyca  glanced  around  the  assembly  with  a 
strange  expression  of  astonishment.  Ho  waa  dressod 
in  hia  costume  of  Steward  of  the  Household,  wore  tho 
order  of  tho  Holy  GhoBt  suspended  from  his  neck,  and 
that  of  St.  Louis  at  his  button-hole.  Ho  advanced 
slowly,  and  without  uttering  a  word.  The  two  servants 
led  him  forward  amid  tho  most  profound  silence,  to  an 
arm-chair,  in  which  ho  seated  himself,  and  Iho  aervanta 
left  the  room,  The  marchioness  then  placed  herself  ut 


liia  right  hand.  Tlio  notary  opened  tlio  portfolio,  drew 
from  it  the  marriage  contract,  and  read  it  aloud.  The 
marquis  and  the  marchioness  mado  over  the  sum  of  iivo 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  Loctottre,  and  gavon  like 
euni  to  Marguerite,  as  her  dowry. 

During  tlio  whole  of  tho  time  occupied  by  tho  read- 
ing of  the  contract,  the  marchioness,  notwithstanding 
lier  great  self-command/ liad  betrayed  some  symytoms 
of  uneasiness.  But  just  at  the  moment  when  tho  notary 
had  placed  tho  contract'  open  on  tho  table,  Emanuel 
returned  and  approaohed  his  mother. 

"  And  Marguerite  P"  said  the  marchioness. 

"  Sho  will  bo  here  instantly."  ' 

"Madam!"  murmured  Marguerite,  half  opening  tho 
door,  and  clasping  her  bauds. 

The  marchioness  pretended  not  to  hear  lier,  and 
pointed  with  her  linger  at  tho  pen. 

"Baron,  it  is  you  who  arc  first  to  sign." 

Lectouro  immediately  approached  tho  table,  and 
signed  the  contract. 

Madam!"  cried  Marguerite,  in  a  tono  of  supplica- 
tion, and  advancing  one  step  toward  her  mother. 

"  Pass  tho  pen  to  your  betrothed,  baron,"  said  the 
marchioness. 

Tho  baron  walked  round  the  tablo,  and  drew  near  to 

Marguerite. 

"Madam  !"  again  cried  tho  latter,  with  an  accent  so 
melancholy,  that  it  struck  to  tho  heart  of  every  person 
present,  and  even  the  marquis  himself  raised  his  head. 

"  Sign  !"  said  tho  marchioness,  pointing  to  the  mar- 
riage contract. 

'"Oh!  my  father!  my  father!"  exclaimed  Marguerite, 
throwing  herself  at  tho  feet  of  the  marquis. 

"  What  does  this  mean  P"  said  tho  marchioness, 
leaniug  upon  tho  arm  of  the  marquis's  chair,  and  bend- 
ing over  him  ;  "  are  you  mad,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"My  father!  oil!  my  father!"  again  cried  Mar- 
guerite, throwing  her  arms  around  him,  "my  father, 
have  pity — savo  your  daughter!" 

"Marguerite!"  murmured  tho  marchioness,  in  a 
threatening  accent. 

"Madam!"  replied  Marguerite,  "I  cannot  address 
myself  to  you — permit  me,  then,  to  implore  my  father's 
pity;  unless,"  sho  added,  pointing  to  the  notary  with 
a  firm  and  determined  gesture,  "  you  would  prefer  my 
invoking  tho  protection  of  tho  law."  » 

"  Come,  come,"  said  tho  marchioness,  rising,  and  in 
a  tone  of  bitter  irony,  "  this  is  a  family  scene,  and 
which,  although  highly  interesting  to  near  relations, 
must  be  sufficiently  tedious  to  strangers.  'Gentlemen, 
you  will  find  refreshments  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  My 
son,  conduct  these  gentlemen,  and  do  the  honours. 
Baron,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  a  short  time." 

Emanuel  and  Lcctoiiro  bowed  in  silence,  and  with- 
drew, followed  by  all  tho  company.  The  marchioness 
remained  motionless  until  tho  last  of  them  had  with- 
drawn, aud  then  she  closed  all  the  doors  leading  into 
tho  room,  then  returning  to  the  marquis,  whom  Mar- 
guerite still  held  clasped  m  her  arms. 

"Aud  now,"  said  she,  "that  there  is  no  one  present 
excepting  those  who  have  the  right  to  lay  their  com- 
mands upon  you,  sign  that  paper,  mademoiselle,  or  leave 
the  room." 

"  For  pity's  sake,  ma  dam — for  pity's  sake,  do  not  com- 
pel me  to  commit  so  infamous  an  act!" 

"Have  you  not  heard  me?"  said  the  marchioness, 
giving  to  her  voice  an  imperative  tone,  which  she 
thought  impossible  to  bo  resisted,  "or  must  I  repeat 
my  words  ?    Sign,  or  leavo  tho  room." 

"Oh!  my  father!"  cried  Marguerite;  "mercy! 
mercy !  No,  it  shall  not  be  said  that,  after  having  been 
banished  from  my  father's  presence  for  ten  years,  I  was 
lorn  from  his  arms  the  first  time  I  again  beheld  him, 
aud  that  before  ho  had  recognised  me— before  he  has 
embraced  me.  Oh !  father,  father !  it  is  I — it  is  your 
daughter ! 

"What  is  that  voice  that  is  imploring  mo?"  mur- 
mured tho  marquis.  "  Who  is  this  child  who  calls  me 
fatter  ?" 

'■'  That  voice,"  said  the  marchioness,  seizing  tho  arm 
of  her  daughter,  "is  a  voice  that  is  raised  against  the 
rights  of  nature;  that  child  is  a  rebellious  daughter." 

•' My  father!"  cried  Marguerite,  imploringly,  " look 
nt  inc.  Oh!  my  father,  save  mc— defend  me!  I  am 
Marguerite." 

"  Marguerite!  Mwwoetlte!M  stammered  the  marquis. 
"  I  had  formerly  a  child  of  that  name." 

"  It  is  I — it  is  I !"  rejoined  Marguerite.  "  I  am  your 
child — I  am  your  daughter." 

"  There  are  no  children  bat  those  who  obey.  Obey, 
and  j'ou  will  then  have  tho  right  to  call  yourself  our 
daughter,"  rejoined  tho  marchioness. 

'•  To  you,  my  father — yes,  to  you  I  am  ready  to  obey. 
But  you  do  not  command  this  sacrifice ;  you  do  not  wish 
t'.iat  I  should  be  unhappy — unhappy  even  to  despair — 
unhappy  even  to  death  ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  tho  marquis,  holding  her  in  his 
turn,  and  pressing  her  to  his  heart.  "  Oh !  this  is  a 
delicious  and  unknown  feeling  to  me.  Arid  now — wait, 
wait  !*  He  pressed  bis  hand  to  hisforehead.  "  It  seems 
to  mo  that  I  recollect." 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  marchioness,  "telf  her  that  she  ought 
to  oVy— that  the  malediction  of  God  awaits  rebellious 
childre  n.  Tvll  her  that,  rather  than  to  encourage  her 
in  her  impiety." 

The  marquis  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  fixed  his 
piercing  eyes  upon  Lis  wife,  and  then  Elowly  pro- 


nounced the  following  words: — "Take  euro,  madam, 
lake  earo !  Have  i  not  told  you  that  1  begin  to  rcim  m- 
ber  i"  And  then  again  bending  down  his  head  tt>  that  of 
Marguerite,  so  that  bis  grey  hairs  mingled  with  tlio 
dark  tresses  of  his  daughter,  "  Speak-,  speak!  "  said  ho, 
"  wha^  is  it  that  disturbs  yon,  my  child  ?  Tell  me  all." 
"  Oh,  I  am  most  unhappy ! 

"  Everybody,  then,  is  unhappy  hero  !  "  exclaimed  tho 
marquis, "  whether  their  hair  bo  grey  or  black,  an  old  man 
or  a  child.    Oh  !  and  I  also— I  am  unhappy,  be  assured." 

"  Sir,  go  upstairs  into  your  room  agaiu — you  must," 
said  the  marchioness. 

"  Yes,  that  I  may  again  bo  face  to  face  with  j'ou — 
shut  up  like  a  prisoner !  That  may  be  very  well  when 
I  am  mad." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  father,  you  arc  right.  My  mother  has 
devoted  herself  to  you  long  enough ;  it  is  now  timo  that 
your  daughter  should  perform  that  duty.  Take  me  with 
you,  father.  I  will  not  leave  you  day  or  night.  You 
will  only  have  to  make  a  sign,  to  utter  a  word,  and  I 
will  serve  you  on  my  knees." 

"  Oh,  you  would  not  have  the  strength  to  do  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  father,  I  will — as  truly  as  I  am  your 
daughter. 

The  marchioness  wrung  her  hands  with  impatience. 
V  If  you  are  my  daughter,  how  is  it  that  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  ten  j'ears?" 

"  Because  I  was  told  that  you  would  not  see  mo,  my 
father ;  because  they  told  mo  that  you  did  not  love  me. 

"  You  were  told  that  I  would  not  see  you — not  see 
that  angel  faco  !  "  said  he,  taking  her  head  between  his 
hands,  and  looking  at  her  with  intense  affection ;  "  they 
told  you  that — they  told  you  that  a  poor  condemned 
soul  did  not  wish  for  heaven  !  Who  was  it,  then,  that 
told  you  a  father  would  not  see  his  child  ?  Who  has 
dared  to  say,  child,  your  father  loves  you  not?" 

"I!"  said  the  marchioness,  agaiu  endeavouring  to 
take  Marguerite  from  her  father's  arms. 

"  You !  "  exclaimed  the  marquis,  interrupting  her  : 
"  it  was  you  ?  To  you,  then,  has  been  confided  the  fatal 
mission  of  deceiving  me  in  all  my  affections.  All  my 
griefs,  then,  must  find  their  source  in  you  ?  You  wish, 
then,  now  to  break  the  father's  heart  as,  twenty  years 
ago,  you  did  that  of  tho  husband." 

"  Yon  are  delirious,  sir,"  said  the  marchioness,  loosing 
the  aim  of  her  daughter  ;  and  going  to  tho  right  of  the 
marquis,  sho  whispered,  "  Be  silent ! " 

1!No,  madam,  no,  I  am  not  now  delirious,"  replied 
the  marquis.  "  No,  no !  Say  rather,  say  that — and  it 
will  bo  the  truth — say  tljat  I  am  now  between  an  angel 
who  would  recall  me  to  reason,  and  a  demon  who  wishes 
me  again  to  become  insane.  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad. 
Do  you  wish  that  I  should  prove  it  to  you  ?  "  He  rose, 
supporting  himself  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  "  Must  I 
speak  to  you  of  letters,  of  'adultcry,  of  a  duel  ?  " 

"I  say,"  said  the  marchioness,  grasping  his  aim,  "I 
fell  you  that  you  are  more  forsaken  by -Heaven  than 
cr  when  you  utter  such  things,  without  reflecting  as 
to  whose  ears  are  listening.  Cast  down  your  eyes,  sir ; 
look  who  is  standing  yonder,  and  then  dare  assert  that 
you  are  not  mad !  " 

''  You  are  right,"  said  tho  marquis,  falling  back  in  his 
chair.  "  Your  mother  is  right,"  continued  he,  addressing 
Marguerite,  I  am  mad,  and  you  must  not  believe  what 
I  say,  but  what  she  says.  Your  mother  is  dovoteduess, 
virtue  itself,  and  therefore  she  has  not  sleepless  nights, 
nor  remorse,  nor  madness.   What  does  your  mother 


"  My  misery,  father — my  everlasting  misery." 

"  And  how  can  I  prevent  this  misery  ?  said  the 
unhappy  old  man,  with  a  most  heartrending  anguish ; 
"  how  can  I,  a  poor,  insane  old  man,  prevent  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  you  can  do  all ;  say  but  one  word  and  I  am 
saved !    They  wish  me  to  marry  " 

Tho  marquis  listlessly  reclined  bis  head  on  the  back 
of  his  chair. 

"  Listen  to  me !  they  wish  to  marry  mo  to  a  man 
whom  I  do  not  love — do  you  understand  me? — to  a 
wretch ! — and  you  have  been  brought  here — placed  in 
that  arm-chair,  before  tho  table — you,  you  my  father! 
to  sign  this  infamous  contract — this  contract  which  I 
now  hand  to  you." 

"  Without  "consulting  me,"  said  tho  marquis,  taking 
the  contract ;  "without  asking  me  whether  I  will,  or  I 
will  not!  Do  they  believe  me  dead?  And  if  thoy  think 
mo  dead,  do  they  fear  me  less  than  thoy  would  a  spectre  ? 
This  marriage  would  causo  your  misery,  you  say  ?" 

"  My  eternal  misery !"  exclaimed  Marguerite. 

"  The  marriage,  then,  shall  not  take  place." 

"'  I  have  pledged  your  word  and  mine,"  said  tho  mar- 
chioness, and  with  the  more  energy,  that  she  felt  her 
influence  over  her  husband  about  to  escape  her. 

"  This  marriage,  I  tell  yon,  shall  not  take  place !" 
replied  the  marquis,  in  a  tone  louder  than  that  of  his 
wife.  "  It  is  too  dreadful  a  thing,"  continued  he,  in  a 
gloomy  sepulchral  tone,  "  to  be  permitted.  A  marriage 
in  which  a  wife  loves  not  her  husband — why,  it  causes 
madness!  As  to  myself,  the  marchioness  has  always 
loved  me,  and  loved  mc  faithfully — that  which  drove  mc 
nvid — oh  !  that  was  a  different  matter." 
'  A  flash  of  diabolical  joy  shot  from  the  eyes  of  the 
marchioness,  for  she  at  once  saw  from  the  violence  of 
the  expressions  used  by  her  husband,  and  tho  terror 
depicted  on  his  features,  that  his  insanity  was  about  to 
return. 

"  This  contract,"  said  tho  marquis,  and  he  raised  it 
in  his  hands  as  if  about  to  tear  it. 


Tho  marchioness  eagerly  caught  his  hand.  Mar- 
gn^rito  appeared  to  be  hanging"  by  a  thread  between 
heaven  aud  hell. 


says  ■ 

"Your  life  is  in  ray  hands!"  murmured  tlio  mar- 
chioness in  his  car,  repeating  tho  last  words  of  the 
dying  Morlaix :  "  I  could  take  it." 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  cried  tho  marquis,  rising,  and 
as  if  about  to  rush  irom  the  room. 

"My  father!  oh!  my  father!  recall  your  senses; 
there  is  no  tomb,  there  is  no  spectre,  there  is  no  phan- 
tom;^ those  words  were  uttered  by  the  marchioness." 

"  But  I  wish  you  to  live,"  continued  the  latter,  con- 
cluding tho  sentence  she  had  begun,  "to  forgive  mc  as 
I  forgive  you." 

"Pardon,  Morlaix,  pardon!"    cried   tho  marquis, 
falling  back  in  his  arm-chair,  his  hair  standing  on  end 
with  terror,  and  tho  perspiration  streaming  from  his 
forehead. 
^'Oh!  father!  father!" 

"  You  see  that  your  father  is  altogether  deranged," 
said  tho  marchioness,  triumphantly ;  "  say  no  more  to 
him." 

"  Oh!"  cried  Marguerite,  "  God  will,  I  trust,  perform 
a  miracle !  My  love,  my  caresses,  my  tears,  will  restore 
mm  to  reason." 

"  Make  tho  attempt,"  replied  the  marchioness,  coldly, 
abandoning  to  her  care  the  marquis,  who  was  powerless, 
speechless,  and  almost  without  consciousness. 

"Oh!  my  poor  father !"  exclaimed  Marguerite,  in  a 
tone  of  agony. 

The  marquis  remained  perfectly  impassible. 
"  Sir ! "   said  tho  marchioness,  in  an  imperative 
manner. 

"  Eh !  eh !"  cried  the  marquis,  shuddering. 
"  Save  me  !  oh !  save  me,  father !"  cried  Marguerite, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  throwing  herself  back  in 
despair. 

"  Tako  this  pen,  and  sign,"  said  the  marchioness ; 
you  must — it  is  my  will." 

"Now  I  am  lost  indeed!"  cried  Marguerite,  over- 
whelmed with  terror,  aud  feeling  that  she  had  no  longer 
strength  to  continue  tho  struggle. 
.  But  at  the  moment  that  tho  marqnis,  overpowered, 
had  written  the  first  letters  of  his  name  ;  when  tho 
marchioness  was  congratulating  herself  on  the  victory 
sho  had  obtained,  and  Marguerite  v.  as  about  to  leavo 
the  room  in  despair,  an  unexpected  incident  suddenly 
changed  the  scene.  The  door  of  tho  study  opened,  and 
Paul,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching,  though  invisi- 
bly, tho  whole  of  this  terrible  conflict,  issued  from  it. 

"Madam,"  said  he,  "one  word  before  this  contract  is 
signed !" 

"  Who  is  it  calls  me  ?"  said  the  marchioness,  endea- 
vouring to  distinguish,  in  the  distance  that  separated 
them,  the  person  who  had  thus  spoken,  and  who  stood 
in  a  dark  corner  of  tho  room. 

"I  know  that  voice!"  exclaimed  tho  marquis,  shud- 
dering, as  if  seared  by  a  red-hot  iron. 

Paul  advanced  three  paces,  and  the'  light  from  the 
lustre  hanging  in  the  centre  of  tho  room  fell  full  upon 
him. 

"  Is  it  a  spectre  ?"  cried  the  marchioness,  in  her  turn, 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  youth  who  stood 
before  her  to  her  former  lover. 

"  I  know  that  face  !"  cried  the  marquis,  believing  that 
he  saw  the  man  whom  ho  had  killed. 

"  My  God !  my  God,  protect  me ! "  stammered  Mar. 
gueritc,  raising  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven. 
*  "  Morlaix !  Morlaix  ! "  said  the  marquis,  rising  and 
advancing  toward  Paul,  "  Morlaix  [—pardon !  mercy!" 
and  he  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  floor. 

"  My  father !"  cried  Marguerite,  rushing  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  entered  the  room,  with 
terror  in  his  looks,  and  addressing  the  marohicness, 

said — 

"  Madam,  Achard  has  sent  to  request  that  the  priest 
and  the  doctor  of  the  castle  may  instantly  be  ordered 
to  attend  him — he  is  dying  ft 

"  Tell  him,"  replied  the  marchioness,  pointing  to  her 
husband,  whom  Marguerite  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
restore  to  consciousness,  "that  they  are  both  obliged 
to  remain  here  to  attend  upon  the  marquis." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

KELIGIOUS  COXVICTIOJf. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  1  aunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Shakespeare. 

As  has  been  seen  by  tho  end  of  the  preceding  chsp+er, 
God,  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  combinations,  which 
short-sighted  man  almost  always  attributes  to  chance, 
had  summoned  to  his  presence,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  the  rouls  oi  the  noble  Marquis  d'Anra-y,  and 
the  poor,  low-born  Achard.  We  have  seen  that  the 
former,  struck  by  tho  sight  of  Paul,  the  living  portrait 
of  his  father,  as  if  by  a  thunderbolt,  fell  at  the  fee*  of 
the  5roung  man,  who  was  himself  terrified  at  the  effect 
hi3  appearance  had  produced. 

As  to  Achard,  tho  circumstances  which  had  hastened 
his  death,  although  differing  in  their  nature,  and  from 
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■very  opposite  feelings,  had  arisen  from  the  Gamer  fatal 
cause*,  and  had  been  brought  about  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  sight  of  Paul  had  created  direful  emotions 
in  the  breasts  both  of  the  marquis  and  Achard.  On  the 
Sinner,  from  excess  of  terror — on  the  latter,  from  excess 
ef  joy. 

Daring  the  day  which  had  preceded  the  intended 
signing  of  the  contract,  Achard  had  felt  himself  more 
feeble  than  usual.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  not 
neglected  in  the  evening  to  crawl  to  his  master's  grave, 
thereto  pat  np  his  accustomed  prayer.  Thence  he  had 
observed,  with  a  devotion  more  profound  than  ever, 
that  ever  new  and  splendid  spectacle,  the  si-.u  sinking 
into  the  ocean.  He  had  followed  the  decline  of  its 
empurpled  light,  and,  as  though  the  vast  torch  of  the 
world  had  drawn  his  soul  toward  it,  he  had  felt  his 
strength  extinguished  with  its  last  rays ;  so  that  when 
the  servant  from  the  castle  came  in  the  evening  at  the 
accustomed  hour  to  receive  his  orders,  and  not  finding 
him  in  his  house,  had  sought  for  him  without  the  park, 
as  it  wai  well  known  that  he  generally  walked  in  that 
direction,  he  found  him  lying  extended  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  oak  tree,  npon  the  grave  of  his  master,  and  de- 
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nousness.  Thus  did  he  remain  constant 
lat  religious  devotcdness  he  had  vowed 
tomb,  and  which  had  been  the  exclusive 
ist  years  of  his  life. 

took  him  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him 
;  and  then,  terrified  at  the  unexpected 
hastened  to  the  marchione'ss  to  inform 
d  required  the  attendance  of  a  physician 
•hich  message  was  delivered  to  her  by 
;n  in  waiting,  to  which  the  marchioness 
•de,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
•ently  by  the  marquis  as  the  old  servant, 
iority  of  rank,  powerful  oven  when  at 
ath,  gave  her  husband  the  right  of  first 

lligence  which  had  been  announced  to 
s  at  the  moment  of  that  dreadful  agony, 
t  varying  interests  and  varying  passions 
9  actors  in  this  family  drama,  of  which 
9  the  historian — this  intelligence,  we  say, 
'aul.  Conceiving  that  the  signature  of 
d  now  become  impossible  from  the  state 
,  he  had  only  allowed  himself  time  to 
guerite,  that  should  she  need  hi3  assist- 
l  find  him  at  Achard's  cottage,  and  then 
the  park,  and  winding  his  way  amid  its 
B  and  thickets,  with  the  skill  of  a  sea- 
3  his  path  in  the  starry  firmament,  he 
the  house,  entered  it  panting  from  his 
nd  found  Achard  ju3t  c.3  he  was  rccover- 
.inting-fit,  and  clasped  him  in  Li3  arms, 
again  seeing  him  renewed  the  strength 
who  now  felt  certain  of  having  a  friendly 

a !— i'_  is  you!"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
e  to  seo  you  again." 

you  possibly  believe  that  I  should  have 
n  the  state  in  which  you  were,  and  that 

■  not  v,  here  to  find  you — where  I  could 
<rx  that  I  wished  once  more  to  ace  you 

3  castle,  fatl  or,  where  T  learned  that  you 

lly  ill,  and  f  hastened  hither." 

ra»  it  that  you  wcro  at  the  castlo  f"  said 

to  him  all  that  had  occurred. 

■ovidemee !  "  cried  tho  old  man,  when 


jctea  this  you:  ii  to  the  cradle  oi  Ins  mlancy, 
tilled  th«  atsaiuia  of  the-  father,  by  tho  mere 

e*,  th';*  it  happens,"  replied  Paul ;  "  and  it  is 
*>,  <i\.i  >,  who  conducts  mo  to  yon,  that  I  might 
Virt  I  heard  thorn  refuse  to  senl  you  tho 

ling  to  common  justice,"  rejoined  Achard, 
»ht  havo  made  a  fair  division.    The  marquis, 
death,  mi^ht  have  retained  tho  physician, 
io,  who  am  tired  of  life,  they  might  have  sent 

r<i  on  horseback,"  said  Paul, "  and  in  1Mb  than 
ft 

hoar  it  would  be  too  late,"  said  tho  dying 
I  cmfwUed  voice ;  "  a  pric3t !  a  pric3t  only — 1 

t,"  replied  Paul,  "  in  liia  sacred  functions,  1 
innot  supply  bis  place ;  but  wo  can  speak  of 
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vou  will  not  open  that  casket  until  the  mar§uis-shall  be 
dead."'.  i;,,-.rtr  rovli  f  pa  1 

'"  I  swear  it!"  said  Paul,  solemnly,  and  extending.his 
hand  towards  the  crucifix  hanging  at  the  head  of  the 
bed.      '  .'  .  .. 

l:  Tis  well/'  replied  Achard ;  "  now  I  shall  die  in 
peace." 

"  You  may  do  so,  for  the  son'  holds' your  hand  in  this 
world,  and  the  father  stretches  out  his  towards  you 
from  heaven." 

"  Do  you  believe,  my  child,  that  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  my  fidelity '!" 

f  No  king  was  ever  so  faithfully  obeyed  during  life, 
as  he  has  been  since  his  death." 

"Yes,"  murmured  the  old  man,  in  a  gloomy  tone, 
"  I  was  but  too  exact  iu  following  his  orders.  I  ought 
not  to  have  suffered  the  duel  to  havo  taken  place  ;  I 
ought  to  have  refused  attending  it  as  a  witness.  Hear 
me,  Pard;  it  is  this  that  I  wished  to  have  said  to  a 
priest,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  that  weighs  upon  my 
conscience.  Listen:  there  havo  been  moments  of  doubt, 
during  which  I  have  regarded  this  solitary  duel  as  an 
assassination.  In  that  case,  Paul — oh !  in  that  case,  1 
have  not  only  been  a  witness,  but  an  accomplice !" 

"  Oh !  my  second  father,"  replied  Paul,  '.'  I  know 
not  whether  the  laws  of  earth  are  always  in  accordance 
with  tho  laws  of  heaven,  and  whether  honour  as  it  is 
considered  by  man,  would  be  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  ;  I  know  not  whether  our  holy  church,  an  enemy 
to  bloodshed,  permits  that  the  injured  should  attempt, 
with  his  own  hands,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
him  by  attacking  his  injurer,  and  if,  in  that  case,  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  directs  the  pistol-ball  or  the  sword's 
point.  These  are  questions  not  to  bo  decided  by  rea- 
soning, but  by  conscience.  Well,  then,  my  conscience 
tells  me  that,  situated  as  you  were,  I  should  have  done 
precisely  as  you  did.  Should  conscience  in  this  case 
mislead  me,  it  also  misled  yon,  and  in  this  view  of  the 
matter,  I  have  a  greater  right  than  a  priest  to  absolve 
you  ;  and  in  my  name,  and  in  that  of  my  father,  I  pardon 
you." 

l:  Thanks  !  thanks ! "  cried  tho  old  man,  pressing  the 
hands  of  Paul ;  "  thanks,  for  these  words  pour  couso- 
lation  into  tho  soul  of  a  dying  man.  Rcmorso  is  a 
dreadful  thing ! — rcmorso  would  icad  one  to  believe  that 
there  exists  no  God  j  for  without  a  judge  there  can  be 
no  judgment." 

Listen  to  me,"  said  Paul,  in  that  poetic  nnd  solemn 
accent  which  was  peculiar  to  him  :  "  I  also  havo  often 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God;  isolated  and  lost  in 
the  wide  world,  without  family,  and  without  a  single 
friend,  I  sought  for  support  in  tho  Lord,  and  I  asked 
of  everything  that  encircled  me  some  proof  of  his  ex- 
istence. Often  have  I  arrested  my  steps  at  tho  foot  of 
one  of  those  crosses  erected  by  the  road-side,  and  with 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Saviour,  I  demanded,  and  with 
tears,  to  be  assured  of  his  existence,  and  divine  mission ; 
I  prayed  that  his  eyes  would  deign  to  look  upon  me — 
that  one  drop  of  blood  might  fall  from  his  wound,  or 
that  a  sigh  might  issue  from  his  lips.  The  crucifix  re- 
mained motionless,  and  1  arose,  my  heart  being  over- 
come with  despair,  saying — '  Did  1  but  know  whero  I 
could  find  my  father's  tomb,  I  would  question  him  as 
Hamlet  did  tho  ghost,  and  ho  would  perhaps  answer 
me  !" 

"  Poor  child !" 

"  Then  would  I  enter  a  church,"  continued  Paul, 
"  one  of  those  churches  of  tho  north — gloomy,  religious, 
Christian  !  And  I  would  feel  myself  borno  down  with 
sorrow ;  but  sorrow  is  not  faith !  I  approached  the 
altar  ;  I  threw  myself  upon  my  kncc3  before  tho  taber- 
nacle, in  which  God  dwells  ;  I  bowed  my  head  till  it 
touched  the  marble  of  tho  ttep3 ;  and  when  I  had  thus 
rcmuined  prostrated  for  hours  and  lost  in  doubt,  1 
raised  my  head,  hoping  that  the  God  I  was  seeking 
would  at  length  manifest  his  presence  to  me  by  a  ray  of 
Ins  (dory,  or  by  some  dazzling  proof  of  his  power.  Put 
church  remained  gloomy,  as  tho  cross  had  remained 
motionless.  And  I  would  then  rush  from  its  porches 
with  insensate  haste,  crying, '  Lord,  Lord!  didot  thou 
exiit,  thou  woidd  reveal  thyself  to  man !  It  is  thy  will, 
lhf%  thnt  men  should  doubt,  since  thou  canst  reveal 
thyself  to  them,  but  dost  not.' " 

Pcware  of  what  you  are  saying,  Paul,"  cried  tho  old 
man ;  "  beware  that  the  doubt  thy  heart  contains  do 
not  attaint  mine  !  Thou  hast  time  left  to  thco  to  be- 
lieve, whereas  I — I  am  about  to  dio." 

"  Wait,  father,  wait!"  continued  Paul,  with  sofueiicd 
voice  and  placid  features.  "  I  have  not  told  you  all. 
It  was  then  that  1  said  to  myself,  '  Tho  crucifix  by  the 
road-aide,  the  churches  of  the  cities,  aro  hut  tho  work 
of  man.  Lot  ns  seek  Clod  in  God's  own  works.'  From 
that  moment,  my  father,  began  that  wandering  life, 
which  will  remain  an  eternal  mystery — known  only  to 
tho  heavens,  tho  ocean,  and  mytolf.  it  led  mo  into  the 
wilds  of  America. — for  I.  thought  tho  newer  n 
b,  tho  mom  freshly  would  it  retain  the  impress: 
hand.  1  did  not  deceive  myself.  There, often, 
virgin  foresLa,  iuto  which  I  was  perhaps  the  first 
who  had  ever  jibuclidted-*- with  no  shelter  but  the 
heavens,  no  couch  but  the  oarth  —  absorbed  by  one  solo 
thought.  I  havo  listened  to  tho  thou/.and  poises  of  n 
world  about  to  hlecp,  and  nature  when  awakening.  For 
along  time  did  I  still  remain  without  comprehending 
that  unknown  tongue,  formed  by  tho  mingling  of  the 
murmur  of  rivci  :,  the  vapour  of  the  lakca,  tho  rustling 
of  tho  fore, I,  ;tuU  the  (dzfame  of  llowtrs.   Finally,  tho 
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veil  which  had  "obscured  my  eyes,  and  tho  weight  which 
bad  [oppressed  my  heart,  was  little  by  little  removed; 
aiid  from  that  timo  I  began  to  believe  that  these  nomas 
of  evening,  and  of  approaching  clay,  w'ero  but  one  uni- 
versal hymn,  by  which  created  things  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  Creator." 

"  Almighty  God !"  cried  the  dying  man,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  holy  faith,  "  I  cried  to  you  from  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  you  heard  me  hi  my  distress.  Oh,  mv  God !  I 
thank  thee!" 

i  "  Then,"  continued  Paul,  with  still  increasing  enthu- 
siasm, "  then,  I  sought  upon  the  ocean  that  full  con- 
viction which  earth  had  refused  to  me.  The  earth  in 
but  a  span — the  ocean  is  immensity !  Tho  ocean  is, 
after  God  himself,  tho  grandest,  the  most  powerful  ob- 
ject in  the  universe.  I  have  heard  the  ocean  roar  like 
a  chafedlion,  and  then,  at  the  voice  of  its  master,  become 
tranquil  as  a  submissive  dog.  I  have  seen  it  rise  like  a 
Titan,  to  scale  tho  heavens ;  and  then,  beneath  the  whip 
of  the  tempest,  moan  like  a  weeping  infant.  I  have 
seen  it  dashing  its  waves  to  meet  the  lightning,  and 
endeavouring  to  quench  the  thunder  with  its  foam  ;  and 
then  become  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  reflect  even  the 
smallest  star  in  the  heavens.  Upon  tho  land,  I  had  be- 
come convinced  of  God's  existence — upon  tho  ocean,  I 
recognised  his  power.  In  the  solitary  wilds,  as  Moses, 
I  had  heard  tho  voice  of  the  Lord  ■  but  during  the  tem- 
pest I  saw  him,  as  did  Ezekiel,  riding  upon  the  wings 
of  the  storm.  Thenceforward,  my  father — thencefor- 
ward, all  doubt  was  driven  from  my  mind,  and  from 
the  evening  on  which  I  witnessed  the  first  hurricane,  I 
believed  and  prayed." 

I  believe  in  God  tho  Father  Almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  said  the  dying  man,  with  ardent 
faith ;  and  he  continued  thus  the  creed  of  the  apostles 
to  the  last  word. 

Paul  listened  to  him  in  silence,  with  his  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  and  when  ho  had  concluded,  said — 

"  It  is  not  thus  that  a  priest  would  have  spoken  to 
you,  my  father,  for  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  a  seaman, 
and  with  a  voice  more  accustomed  to  pironounce  words 
of  death  than  consolation.  Forgive  me,  father,  forgive 
me  for  it." 

"  You  havo  made  me  pray  and  believe  as  you  do," 
said  the  old  man ;  toll  me,  then,  what  more  could  a 
priest  havo  done  ?  What  you  havo  said  is  plain  and 
grand.    Let  njc  reflect  on  what  you  have  said." 

"  Listen  !"  said  Paul,  shuddering. 

"  What  is  it  ip 

"  Did  you  not  hear  ?" 

"  No/ 

"  I  thought  that  a  voice  of  some  one  in  distress  called 
tome.  There,  again!  do  you  not  hear  it  ?  Now,  again! 
It  is  tho  voice  of  Marguerite !" 

"  Go  to  her  instantly,"  replied  tho  old  man;  "  I  need 
to  bo  alone." 

Paul  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room,  and,  as  he 
entered  it,  he  heard  his  name  again  repeated,  and  close 
to  tho  door  of  the  cottage.  Then  running  to  the  door, 
he  anxiously  opened  it,  and  found  Marguerite  upon  the 
threshold,  her  strength  having  failed  her,  and  sho  had 
fallen  upon  her  knees. 

J  Save  me!  save  me!"  she  cried,  with  an  expression 
of  profound  terror,  on  perceiving  Paul,  and  clasping  his 
knees. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


NEVER  GIVE  UP. 
Never  give  up !  for  I  he  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  that  Providence  mingles  tho  cup  ; 
Anil  of  all  maxims,  tho  best  and  the  oldest 

is  tho  true  watchword— Never  give  up  ! 

Never  give  up  !  'tis  the  secret  of  glory ; 

Nothing  so  wise  cm  philosophy  preach: 
Think  on  tho  names  that  arc  famous  in  story — 

Mover  givo  up  I  is  tho  lesson  they  teach. 

C.  P.  L. 


Act  irou  Principle.— Tho  truly  beautiful  and  good 
are  they  who  pursue  the  paths  of  beauty  and  justico  for 
the  more  love  of  tho.vo  attributes,  and  not  because  they 
tbiuk  of  the  merit  that  attaches  to  such  a  life,  or  expect 
to  reap  favours  and  rewards  therefor.  The  rewards  of 
tbe  truly  yifjbuaus  i.ro  inherent  in  their  own  lives,  from 
day  to  day,  and  aro  none  the  less  enjoyed,  though  they 
are  unknown  to  all  the  world. 

Till  Triumphs  ot  Wail— Is  tho  perfection  of  human 
•  •hi- rack-ran  iron  will  and  a  relentless  heart?  and  aro 
tho  pride  and  triumph  of  human  genius,  tho  training 
men  to  the  destruction  of  each  other  ?  Is  man  made  to 
prey  upon  iancr  destroy,  or  to  aid  and  eo-opcratc  with 
iii3  neighbour  ?  No:  tho  great  revolutions  which 
iUitonish  tl..!  earth  must  bo  ascribed  to  causes  mora 
durable  and  moro  general  than  a  miscalculation  of  timo 
01  distance,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  accidents  on 
wlueh  the  di-ol  iny  in  war  SCCms  to  turn.  Triumphs  liko 
those  of  Napoleon,  the  result  of  brute  force,  havo  been 
found  iu  a!l  ages ;  but  only  in  modern  times  are  we  ablo 
tu  track  out,  tl.o  subtle  and  invincible  power  whoso 
voice  can  tell  the  conqueror  that  ho  is  weighed  in  tho 
balance  and  found  wanting,  and  that  nil  tho  strength  ho 
wields  may  obstruct  for  awhile,  but  cannot  seriously 
delay  or  turn  aside,  the  steady  march  of  moral  laws 
-.'.hich  rule  the  universe. 
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" TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE  HOUSES  IN  CHANCERY. 

THERE  is  a  fatality  in  the  interlinking  of  events;  and 
it  is  among  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  how  those 
most  trivial  in  themselves  sometimes  bring  about  results 
tho  most  astounding. 

When  Bernard  Oswald  quitted  Sir  Melchior  Grange, 
at  the  houso  of  Lady  Do  L'Olme,  one  topic  wholly 
engrossed  his  mind. 

It  was  that  of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  which 
derived  its  principal,  though  not  its  only  significance, 
from  tho  fact  already  familiar  to  us,  that  tho  mark  upon 
tho  arm  of  Aurclia  was  the  fac-simile  of  that  upon  the 
arm  of  Violet  Heartlaw  ! 

"  Such  a  circumstance,"  mentally  ejaculated  Bernard, 
"  can  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  accident  only.  The 
same  mark  iu  tho  same  place.  Nature  does  indeed  play 
fantastic  tricks;  but  this — surely  this  is  beyond  the 
range  even  of  her  caprices !  Is  it  not  far  more  probable 
that  only  one  of  theso  marks  is  real,  and  that  tho  other 
has  been  imitated?" 

This  speculation  set  him  thinking  long  and  deeply. 

Of  these  marks,  whichv/aa  genuine,  which  fabricated  ? 

And  if  any  trick  had  been  practised,  what  had  been 
the  object  of  it  ? 

It  was  easy  to  ask  these  questions,  and  Bernard  put 
them  to  himself  again  and  again ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
furnish  satisfactory  replies. 

No :  ho  had  his  own  impressions,  or  suspicious, 
rather;  but  they  proved  nothing.  Indeed,  what  proof 
could  bo  looked  for  in  such  a  case,  unless  the  chapter 
of  accidents  should  afford  it  ? 

So  completely  had  he  allowed  this  speculation  to 
engross  his  mind,  that  it  was  with  a  start  that  he  recol- 
lected that  he  was  no  nearer  the  discovery  of  tho 
mystery  which  hung  over  his  father's  doom  than  ho  had 
been  on  the  preceding  day.  This  thought  recalled  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  ;  aud  what  was  more  painful,  to  a 
sense  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  his  moving  in  the 
matter  without  danger  to  himself,  which  would  have 
amounted  to  mere  foolhardiuess  and  the  risk  of  a  public 
exposure,  the  consequences  of  which  were  in  every 
respect  to  be  dreaded.  Still  he  felt  that  time,  precious 
time,  had  been  lost. 

"  I  have  done  wroug,"  lie  exclaimed;  "in  such  a  case 
I  had  no  right  to  consider  the  feelings  even  of  a  mother. 
I  should  have  acquainted  Lady  Grace  with  the  peril 
which  hung  over  one  so  nearly  and  dearly  allied  to  her ; 
yet,  even  then  " 

He  paused.  Tho  ntter  hopelessness  of  the  matter 
overwhelmed  him.  What,  he  asked  himself,  could  rank, 
wealth,  influence  avail  in  such  a  case  and  against  such 
enemies  ? 

Musing  thus,  Bernard  had  proceeded  some  distance 
on  his  way  toward  the  outlying  district  in  which 
Ephraim's  little  hostelry  was  situated,  and  which,  since 
it  held  Violet,  had  become  a  shrine  to  the  youthful 
lover ;  when,  on  turning  into  a  somewhat  deserted 
road,  he  became  conscious  that  some  one  was  following 
him. 

Bravo  of  heart,  Bernard  did  not  fear ;  but  a  natural 
instinct  moved  him  to  turn  aud  ascertain  who  this 
might  be. 

But  he  had  hardly  paused  for  that  purpose  before  the 
stranger  was  at  his  side,  and  had  stopped  also. 
The  night  was  dark. 

The  few  widely-placed  lamps  of  that  district  spread 
but  a  feeble  light,  and,  though  they  thus  stood  face  to 
face,  it  was  impossible  for  the  young  man  to  recognise 
the  face  of  the  man  before  him. 

"  You  are  late,"  said  that  personage,  with  a  sneer ; 
"  she  will  have  gone  to  rest." 

"  Who  are  you,  and  of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?" 
demanded  Bernard. 

"No  matter  for  me,"  replied  the  other.  "You  are 
Bernard  Oswald — you  see  I  know  you — and  you  are 
going  to  visit  the  girl  who  is  called  Violet  Heartlaw." 

"  And  suppose  all  this  is  so  ?"  asked  Bernard,  "  what 
then  ?" 

"  Simply  this — that  I  don't  think  you'll  see  her  to- 
night." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  think  you'll  take  a  friendly  warning,  and 
cease  this  persecution  of  a  poor,  simple  girl,  before  it  is 
too  late." 

"  What  is  your  meaning?"  cried  tho  young  man,  with 
astonishment. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  the  other, "that  you  have  pursued 
this  girl  too  long  already ;  and  that,  if  you  go  further,  it 
will  be  dangerous  for  you  and  for  her." 

"  Dangerous  ?" 

"  Yes ;  you  know— for  you  have  seen— that  your  ad- 
vances are  obnoxious  to  the  girl — that,  whilo  they  may 
natter  her  vanity,  they  put  her  in  mortal  terror.  You 
know — for  she  has  told  you — that  she  is  destined  for 
another ;  and  I  now  warn  you,  that  the  man  who  claims 
her  will  have  no  living  rival.  Do  you  mark  ? — no  living 
rival." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Bernard ;  "  you  come  here,  whoever 
you  may  be,  liko  a  cut-throat  in  the  dark,  and  try  to 


frighten  me  with  threats  cf  violence.  I  am  not  a  child  ; 
and  if  you  mean  mischief,  I  can  defend  myself." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  back  several  paces,  and,  grasping 
the  stick  which  he  carried,  prepared  for  any  show  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  tho  stranger. 

But  a  soft,  derisive  laugh  was  the  only  rejoinder  to 
this  action. 

"  You  mistake,"  cried  the  other.  "  I  am  not  here  to 
attack — to  murder  you ;  my  purpose  is  to  warn  you 
from  a  course  which  can  only  end  in  misery  to  all  con- 
cerned.   You  must  cease  to  torment  this  girl." 

"  I  have  yet.  to  learn  that  my  attentions  deserve  that 
term,"  replied  Bernard ;  "  and  certainly  1  have  to  learn 
the  right  by  which  you  tell  me  so." 

"  The  right  of  a  prior  claimant,"  returned  tho  other; 
"  the  right  of  a  suitor  whose  claims  are  paramount. 
Violet  Heartlaw  is  no  common  girl ;  she  is  tho  child  of 
Destiny.  Born  under  peculiar  influences,  she  can  only 
follow  out  the  path  in  which  it  is  preordained  that  she 
should  walk." 

"All  this  is  folly,"  cried  Bernard,  impatiently.  "  De- 
serted by  those  who  should  have  tended  her,  the  poor 
child  needs  a  protector.  Terrified  by  those  who  have 
filled  her  mind  with  vaguo  tales  of  Destiny,  and  such 
old-wives'  fancies,  she  needs  one  who  will  step  boldly 
forward,  and  say,  '  I  will  cut  through  this  tangled  web 
of  Fate.' " 

"  And  you  are  the  magnanimous  personage  who  is 
prepared  to  make  this  sacrifice?" 
"  I  am." 

"  You  are  aware  that  sho  is  under  a  solemn  promise 
to  her  departed  benefactor  to  accept  the  husband  of  his 
choice  ?" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  You  know  that  you  are  not  the  man  so  chosen  ?" 
"Well?" 

"  And  yet  your  valour  prompts  you  to  counsel  the  in- 
nocent girl  to  break  that  solemn  promise  to  tho  dead, 
and  in  doing  this,  to  sow  in  her  breast  the  seeds  of  re- 
morse for  life." 

"  That  is  a  question,"  replied  Bernard,  "which  I  de- 
cline to  discuss  at  this  hour,  at  this  place,  and  with  one 
who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me." 

"  As  you  will,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I  am  here  to 
warn,  not  to  argue.  Go,  if  you  will,  pursue  your  head- 
long course,  press  your  hated  suit  to  its  consummation, 
wring  from  this  trembling  child  a  forced  consent ;  and 
then,  in  tho  hour  of  your  triumph  and  her  shame,  the 
rival  whom  you  think  to  defeat  and  degrade  will  strike 
you  to  the  curth  a  corpse  !" 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Bernard.  "You  should  have 
been  an  actor,  man.  You  would  have  made  your  for- 
tune on  the  stage;  but  for  real  life  you  are  too  strong, 
too  impressive — you  overdo  the  part,  and  make  what 
should  be  impressive  simply  absurd.  But  since  you 
have  thought  fit  to  warn  me  of  my  fate,  listen  to  yours. 
You  have  come  here  in  the  darkness  to  carry  out  your 
dasfard  purpose;  you  have  thought  that,  by  surround- 
ing it  with  mystery  and  surprise,  you  should  render 
your  warning  impressive,  and  escape  scot-free.  You 
are  mistaken.  The  darkness  has  concealed  you  thus 
far,  but  it  will  do  so  no  longer." 

"  Indeed  !    You  threaten  violence  ?" 

"I  not  onlj-  threaten,  but  I  will  keep  my  threat," 
cried  Bernard,  exasperated  by  what  had  passed. 

"  There  may  be  two  players  at  that  game,"  replied 
the  stranger. 

And  he  struck  out  right  and  left  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  Bernard  that  he  was  in  earnest,  however  he 
might  be  wanting  in  skill. 

But  he  had  found  his  match.  Bernard  was  accom- 
plished in  all  manly  exercises,  and  the  art  of  self- 
defence  had  not  been  forgotten.  Without  another 
word  he  rushed  upon  the  man  before  him,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  him,  which  the  other  only  parried  by  darting 
on  one  side.  But  Bernard,  who  entertained  his  own 
views  about  the  punishment  of  cowards  aud  cut-throats, 
was  not  to  be  thus  thwarted,  and  striking  boldly  out, 
ho  sent  his  insidious  foe  reeling  across  the  road. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  surprise,  the  fellow 
offered  a  faint  show  of  resistance;  but  the  darkness 
seemed  to  offer  a  far  readier  solution  of  his  difficulty. 

Having  struck  out  in  a  wild,  reckless  fashion,  and 
without  succeeding  in  touching  his  adversary,  he  at 
once  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  set  off  at  the  top  of 
his  speed. 

But  Bernard  was  not  to  be  thus  defeated. 

A  strong  desire  to  know  who  it  was  who  had  thus 
taken  advantage  of  the  loneliness  aud  gloom  to  work 
upon  his  fears,  had  prompted  the  blow  by  which  he 
hoped  literally  to  set  his  mark  upon  the  man ;  and, 
doubtful  whether  he  had  aeeomplished  that  object,  he 
now  determined  to  follow  hiae  up,  and  satisfy  his 
curiosity. 

This,  however,  was  no  easy  last. 

"  The  fellow  runs  liko  a  greyhound,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  kept  tho  outline  of  the  man's  head  clear 
against  the  sky,    and  the  darkness  will  defeat  me." 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  the  words,  before  the  black 
6pot  he  was  keeping  steadily  in  view  disappeared. 

They  were  at  that  moment  at  a  part  of  the  quiet  road 
where  the  houses  on  one  side  formed  a  line,  while  on 
the  other  they  were  scattered  at  intervals,  some  finished, 
some  left  in  a  skeleton  state,  while  one  block  had  been 
left  to  rot  under  the  blighting  influence  of  Chancery. 

It  was  against  this  latter  mass  of  building  that  Ber- 
nard lost  eight  of  tho  object  of  his  pursuit.    And  it  was 


not  a  very  likely  spot  at  which  to  recover  the  trail.  Tho 
dilapidated  houses,  black,  and  ruinous,  afforded  a  retreat 
which  rendered  discovery  almost  impossible. 
So  Bernard  felt. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  lie  was  about  to  give 
up  tho  hopeless  pursuit,  it  appeared  to  him  that  ho 
could  detect  a  gliding  form  stealing  along  close  to  the 
ruinous  old  houses;  and  soon  after,  a  light  gleamed 
momentarily  from  an  upper  window  which  had  hitherto 
yawned  black  to  tho  night. 

Without  a  thought  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  this 
marvel,  he  darted  toward  the  block  of  houses ;  but  tho 
form,  if  it  had  existed  out  of  his  imagination,  had 
vanished,  and,  to  his  dismay,  tho  doors  of  the  houses 
wero  closed,  and  appeared  to  have  grown  into  the  aper- 
tures they  tilled. 

"  But  tor  that  light,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  would  givo  up 
this  wild  chase;  but  that  was  real — there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  that — and  it  must  have  meant  some- 
thing." 

He  tried  the  handle  of  the  door  against  which  he 
stood ;  but  it  was  firmly  set  with  rust.  He  found  the 
bell  beside  the  door  and  tugged  at  it ;  but  there  camo 
only  the  sound  of  the  slackened  wires  dashed  against 
the  walls. 

At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  him  that  ho  heard  tho 
sound  of  a  hasty  footstep  passing  over  a  creaking  floor; 
and,  looking  up,  ho  again  saw  the  outline  of  a  fleeting 
form,  as  it  passed  an  angle  of  the  building. 

Quitting  the  porch  under  which  he  stood,  Bernard 
started  in  pursuit  of  this  phantom.  Feeling  his  way 
cautiously,  he  discovered  several  doors,  all  of  which  ho 
tried ;  but  all  offered  stout  resistance. 

At  length,  he  readied  a  court-yard  in  the  rear,  and 
having  entered  this,  he  perceived  that  it  led  to  a  small 
doorway,  which,  he  half- fancied,  closed  as  he  approached. 
Certainly  fcliis,  like  the  rest,  was  fastened  ;  but  it  hung 
loosely  upon  its  hinges,  and  rattled  under  his  hands. 

"Thi3  can  offer  no  real  obstacle  to  admission,"  ho 
exclaimed.  Then  planting  his  shoulders  firmly  against 
the  rotting  timbers,  the  youth  gave  one  desperate  lungo 
with  his  whole  strength,  and  the  next  moment  found 
himself  falling  forward,  amidst  the  crash  of  the  yielding 
timbers. 

Even  as  that  sound  died  away,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
a  low  wail  ascended  through  the  house,  and  died  away 
in  groaniug  echoes. 

No  sooner  did  Bernard  find  himself  within  the  houso, 
than  the  impetuosity  which  had  led  him  thcro  some- 
what abated. 

"  What,"  he  asked  himself,  "can  I  do  in  the  dark,  in 
pursuit  of  one  to  whom  every  turn  and  angle  of  tho 
place  is  perhaps  familiar  ?  It  is  mero  foolhardiuess  to 
proceed !" 

And  he  would  have  retreated,  had  not  there  again 
risen  in  his  ears  the  same  strange  wailing  noise  which 
had  already  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  which  chilled  tho 
very  marrow  in  his  bones. 

"  That  must  be  the  cry  of  some  human  being  in 
agony,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  or  if  not  " 

He  paused. 

We  are  all  loath  to  admit  supernatural  influences; 
we  talk  of  them  as  believed  in  by  the  ignorant  only ; 
but  there  are  moments  when  our  feelings  are  stronger 
than  our  convictions — when  sights  and  sounds  present 
themselves  which  baffle  our  reason  and  experience,  and 
force  us  to  believe  in  the  phantom  world. 

So  it  was  with  Bernard  at  that  moment. 

A  cold  shiver  crept  over  his  skin ;  his  teeth  chattered, 
his  hand  shook,  and  all  the  time  he  tried  to  convince 
himself  that  it  was  nothing,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid. 

Recovering  himself  a  little  as  the  sounds  died  away, 
he  resolved  at  least  to  explore  the  room  in  which  he  had 
seen  the  flashing  of  lights.  These  were  on  the  second 
floor;  and  a  broad  but  creaking  and  rotten  staircase 
wound  from  where  he  stood  directly  up  to  them. 

Without  hesitation,  Bernard  darted  up  this  staircase. 

He  found  himself  in  a  long,  dark  passage — darker 
from  the  fact  that  the  window  at  the  extremity  of  it  was 
thickly  coated  with  the  grime  of  years. 

Turning  his  back  on  this  window,  he  looked  along  the 
passage,  and  saw  that  it  terminated  in  a  broad  line  of 
light,  that  indicated  to  him  the  half-opened  door  of  a 
room. 

And  from  the  intensity  of  the  light  compared  with 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the 
room  was  inhabited. 

Without  a  thought  of  danger— for  it  was  only  the 
supernatural  which  could  inspire  him  with  fear — the 
young  man  darted  forward  and  threw  open  the  creak- 
ing door. 

Then  he  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

The  room,  at  the  moment  of  his  approach,  was  filled 
with  a  strange  light,  as  if  thrown  from  a  lantern  of 
green  glass ;  hut  tho  instant  he  set  foot  within  the  door 
it  vanished. 

But  not  before  it  had  revealed  to  him  an  object  of 
horror — a  sight  which  haunted  him,  waking  or  sleeping, 
for  long,  long  years ! 

Not  before  he  had  seen — lying  in  the  midst  of  tho 
room,  which  was  large  and  bare  —  lying  upon  the 
blackened  and  rotting  floor,  the  corpse  of  Roderick 
Grevillo,  his  hapless  father ! 

As  a  flash  of  lightning  will  reveal  objects  in  one 
glance  of  horror,  so,  instantaneously,  did  Bernard  re« 
cognise  this  sight. 

No  wonder  that  he  started  back ! 
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No  wonder  th.it  a  sickening  sense  of  terror  for  the 
moment  almost  overcame  him  ! 

st  father  !"  lie  cried,  clasping  his 
io — who  could  have  done  this  ? 
Band !    They  have  killed  him ! 


"  My  father !  my 
hands  in  a?onv  ;  " 
Ah !  'tis  the  Bean 


They 
Wm 
the  er 
desert 
peatc 


izy  of  his  detracted  brain  ?  Was  it  hut 
i  own  piteous  wail  sweeping  tbrongh  the 
e?  or  did  he  hear  his  own  words  re- 
ing  tones — 
M  We  have  killed  him  !  we  are  avenged !" 
In  the  almost  total  darkness  which  had  succeeded  his 
advance,  Bernard  could  only  faintly  distinguish  the 
outline  of  the  object  of  horror  before  him.  But  he  was 
revived  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  not  dreaming, 
•ad  that  it  was  no  creation  of  a  distempered  brain. 

Bending  down,  therefore,  he  pressed  his  hand  lightly 
over  the  face  of  the  dead,  cold  and  clammy  to  the  touch, 
and  with  a  passionate  outburst  of  grief,  pressed  a  kiss 
opon  the  icy  brow. 

A»  he  bent,  he  could  detect,  rising  like  the  breath  of 


the  dead,  1 

had  yielded  hims 
to  his  heart  the 

had  known  but 
object  protrudinj 


of  the  hideous  drug  to  which  he 
;  and  he  discovered  more.  Pressing 
d  remains  of  the  parent  whom  he 
lose,  his  hand  rested  upon  some 
rom  the  left  breast,  from  which  he 


But  a  moment's  reflection  showed  him  its  nature. 

"  It  is  the  dagger — the  deadly  instrument  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Armed  Hands  '."  he  exclaimed  ;  "it  may 
•erve  as  a  clue.  By  its  aid  I  may  yet  discover  the  secret 

So  »ayini',  he  drew  forth  the  dagger  with  a  wrench, 
and  not  without  a  qualm  ;  for,  in  the  effort,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  body  moved — that  the  dead  offered 
some  resistance  to  what  might  lead  to  the  disclosure 
of  the  sc-ret*  of  the  Order  in  which  he  had  lived  and 
died. 

P'*'wl  of  the  dagger,  Bernard  resolved  at  once  to 
onit  the  house,  and  to  obtain  assistance  to  remove  the 
body. 

The  fir^t  act  was  eafj.  A  few  .,'«-ps  brought  him 
from  the  dismal  ruins  out  into  the  fresh  air  of  night. 
[Jut  it  was  not  so  easy  to  carry  the  second  part  of  his 
resolution  into  effect.  The  neighbourhood  was  a  lone 
one.  The  few  inhabitants  whom  he  could  find  to  listen 
to  him  at  all,  agreed  that,  his  manner  was  that  of  a 
miiii.ic,  wil  l,  re.-.th  3,  and  incoherent.  They  heard, 
therefore,  frit,  did  not  credit  hi  i  a»«ertion.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  settled  conviction  in  the  mind  ,  of  many, 
th.it  too  how ;  v  ere  haunted,  and  these,  strongly  re- 
fused t,.,  aaamuir  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them. 

At  length,  bribes  r*ther  than  persuasion  prevailed, 
and  Bern.ir  l  xot  to.  ther  a  little  group,  who  provided 
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themselves  with  a  temporary  litter,  and  set  off  under 
his  leadership  toward  the  houses  in  Chancery. 
The  night  had  grown  darker. 

The  wind  had  risen,  and  moaned  through  the  night 
like  a  hunted  beast. 

Silently,  solemnly,  wi^lhe  light  of  a  single  lantern, 
the  little  group  set  fortnPtnd  in  a  short  time  arrived  at 
their  destination. 

The  door  in  the  rear  of  the  house  was  still  open,  ns 
Bernard  had  left  it,  and  this  simple  fact  inspired  his 
followers  with  confluence,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to  con- 
firm the  statement  he  had  made  to  them. 

Bernard  was  the  lirst  to  enter ;  mid  with  impatient 
steps  he  bounded  up  the  creaking  stairs. 

There  was  the  long,  dark  passage;  there  was  the 
half-opened  door  at  its  extremity,  and  he  held  his  breath 
in  expectation  of  the  light  which  had  gleamed  through 
that  aperture.  But  there  was  only  darkness,  scarcely 
dispersed  by  the  faint  rays  of  the  horn-lantern  in  his 
hand. 

Without  hesitation,  the  impatient  youth  hastened 
along  the  passage,  and  pushed  open  the  door  to  its  full 
width.  Then  he  raised  the  lantern,  and  allowed  its  light 
to  fall  upon  the  centre  of  the  floor,  where  he  had  seen 
his  father  lying  cold  in  death. 

In  an  instant  the  lantern  dropped  from  his  hand. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  one  of  his  band— an  old 
sexton    rushing  forward,  and  picking  up  the  lantern. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !"  cried  Bernard,  clasping  his  brow 
with  frantic  energy ;  "  the  body  is  gone !" 

It  was  quite  true.  That  was  the  room  ;  but  in  the 
brief  interval  since  he  last  entered  it,  the  body  had  been 
removed ! 

"  You've  been  dreaming,  master,"  exclaimed  the  uld 
sexton  with  a  grin,  which  was  echoed  on  the  faces  of 
the  little  group  around  him. 

"Dreaming!"  exclaimed  Bernard.  "No:  it  was  no 
dream.    It  was  reality ;  see — here  is  the  proof !" 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his  brc;ist  a  dagger,  which 
he  held  flashing  in  the  light  of  the  lantern  as  it  swung 
in  the  old  man's  hand. 

It  was  a  dagger  of  a  peculiar  form.  The  hilt  was 
metallic  ;  the  blade  was  wrought  into  strange  designs, 
and  upon  hilt  and  blade  there  were  certain  figures. 

Examining  those  figures  by  the  light,  Bernard  and 
the  rest  rend  them  aloud  and  simultaneously. 

Tho  figures  were  "  1,002." 

(To  hr,  conmn/ued  in  our  ur,i.) 


CRIMINAL',  are  nothing  moro  than  tho  representations 
of  our  virtues  and  vices;,  moving  before  our  eyes— tho 
visible  ph.m'oms  of  oiir  souls.  God  shows  (hem  to  us 
that  we  may  reflect. —  Victor  Ifu'go. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 
st.  Anthony's  temptation. 
Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  v/Unal. 

SlUKliSl'liAHE. 

Lever  started  up  as  the  apparition  entered  his  cell. 

If  St.  Anthony  hod  his  temptations — fioiuls  in  the 
forms  of  lovely  women — ought  he  to  conclude  that  this, 
by  contradistinction,  was  on  angel  in  disguise?  Yet, 
however  fiendish  tho  hearts,  he  would  rather  have  had 
St.  Anthony's  fate  than  his  own. 

"Don't  rise,  young  man,"  said  tho  uncouth  creature, 
glaring  on  him  both  with  her  large,  ferocious  eves  and 
her  resin  torch — for  tho  former  were  finite  as  painful  to 
his  sight  as  the  latter — "don't  rise;  it  isn't  by  no  means 
kimfortable  to  disturb  yersclf  and  throw  off  the  kivenn' 
when  no  fire  is  to  be  had." 

"Then  why  the  deuce  am  I  kept  here?"  asked  he, 
indignantly, 

"Jist  because  ye  ain't  raisonable,  jist  because!  An' 
now,  why  can't  ye  be,  an'  let  us  all  be  kimfortable  to- 
gether?1'' 

Comfortable !  the  idea  of  such  a  possibility  coupled 
with  a  being  like  the  one  before  him  ! 

"Ye  see,  I  docs  for  tho  genolmen,"  resumed  tho 
ogress-looking  creature,  "an'  very  kiutcnt  they  be,  an' 
I  wants  to  do  for  you." 

"  By  heavens,  you  will !  "  oxclaimed  Lever,  springing 
up  and  confront ing  this  new  species  of  torture,  worthy 
of  any  Inquisitorial  prison. 

"  Now,  will  I  though  !"  cried  she,  completely  mis- 
taking his  meaning,  and  imagining',  like  Caesar,  she 
had  cuine,  seen,  and  conquered.  "  Now,  that  be  a  good 
lad." 

A  brawny  hand  grasped  his  shoulder. 

Oh!  never  harmless  bird,  suffering  from  tho  caresses 
of  a  cat,  shuddered  more  than  Lever  at  tho  strange 
contact;  for,  liko  three  bcnutif'nl  medallions,  three  soft, 
women's  I'i-cm  looked  down  a:- if  in  pity  upon  I  he  victim, 
to  make  the  contrast  between  the  past  mid  present  tho 
tt  1 1  nger< 

"A  good  lad,"  continued  the  woman;  "and  a.  jolly 
supper  you  shall  'ave,  an'  go  out  with  the  other  genel- 
men,  liko  a  prince  as  you  be,  for  good  looks!    An' o 
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shame  it  wud  bo  to  sulk  and  stay  down  licro  by  ycrsclf 
■with  tho  rats  an'  becdles." 

"  Is  there  no  shame  left  in  th$  world  ! "  cried  Lever, 
indignantly,  moro  addressing  himself  than  the  woman 
before  him;  "that,"  ho  continued,  "even  this  creature 
sees  a  sort  of  glory  in  the  onslaught  of  this  crew  against 
their  follows  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  if  ye  get  talking  fine  like  that,"  said  Ilaimah, 
shaking  her  head,  as  she  seated  herself  deliberately  on 
the  ground,  cross-legged,  holding  the  flaming  torch, 
like  a  cherubim's,  in  her  hand,  "  it  arn't  mo  that's  goiu' 
to  understand  ye.  I  bo  but  a  poor  wench,  an'  wur  a 
sickly  wuu,  till  tho  'cad  here  cured  me.  Wud  ye  like 
to  'ear  the  story  ?   It  will  amuse  ye  a  bit." 

"Woman!"  cried  Lever,  impatiently,  "  I've  no  time 
t  j  listen ;  let  me  out." 

''  Wait  a  bit — don't  bo  impatient ;  it  don't  do  no  good. 
Yo  can't  got  out  yet.  I  coined  to  keep  ye  conrpany ;  so 
J. eve  goes." 

For  a  moment  he  measured  his  strength  against  tho 
colossal  figure  beforo  him,  and  was  fain,  with  a  blush, 
to  admit  that,  whatever  tho  sex,  ho  had  no  chance  of 
success,  weak  as  he  was  with  the  drug  of  the  previous 
night.  Only  by  a  ruse  coidd  he  escape ;  so  down  he  sat 
on  his  straw. 

"Ah!"  growled  Ilanuah,  with  a  contented  smile, 
"nor/  we  shall  get  on  famous.  I  be,"  she  said,  at  once 
diving  into  her  own  history,  "  motherless ;  I  alays  wur 
fatherless — that  is,  I  never  know'd  him,  nor  nobody  else, 
I  think,  for  mother  herself  never  called  him  nothink 
but  '  that  williu,'  an'  as  she  wur  continerally  a  callin' 
on  him  as  sich,  our  neibors  got,  knowin'  no  better,  to  call 
I '  Betsy  Williu.'  It  be  a  name  as  has  stuck  to  me — 
as  master  fust." 

"  Who  or  what  the  devil  is  your  master  ? "  asked 
Lover. 

"  You  knows,"  answered  Hannah,  playfully,  making  a 
dig  at  him  with  tho  butt-end  of  the  torch.  It  was  like 
a  hippopotamus  growing  jovial.  "  Don't  you  come  over 
me  with  none  of  yer  nonsense.  You  knows  well  cnuif. 
We  call  im  the.'ead ;  an',  mind  ye,  thof  I  dun't  want  to 
make  ye  proud,  they  says  as  'ow  ye'd  beat  'im  'oiler." 

"  Beat  him  hollow ! — at  what,  for  goodness'  sake  ?" 

"  Why,  at  you  knows  what,  only  ye  want  to  keep  the 
trick  to  yersclf." 

The  coarse,  manly  hands  imitated  the  rattling  of  a 
dice-box,  as  sho  winked  at  the  bewildered  man. 

"  You  seem  pretty  well  up  to  all  their  villanies!  "  ex- 
claimed he. 

"Dun't  call  'em  that,"  was  tho  sentimental  prayer: 
"it  reminds  me  of  father.  Yes,"  she  continued,  with 
what  was  intended  for  a  sigh,  but  it  degenerated  into 
an  asthmatic  grunt,  "  I  knows  all  about  'em — I  wur 
agoin'  to  tell  ye  'ow.  Well,  it's  all  along  of  Tom  Shanks, 
but  they  dun't  call  'im  so  now — he's  quite  the  genelman. 
Yon've  seed  'im  upstairs — he's  one  on 'em,  but  he  wasn't 
nothink,  till  he  prigged  a  shawl  for  me ;  he  wur  fond  on 
me,  to  be  sure!  Well,  they  tuk  'im,  the  perlise  did — it 
wur  a  fortnil  day  for  'im,  for  he  got  acquainted  somehows 
in  prison  with  a  great  chap,  an'  now  he  be  one  on  'em. 
It's  wondrous  how  he  picked  up  their  ways  an'  langage, 
but  then  he'd  'ad  schoolin'.  And  it  wur  Tom  as  got 
me  in,  too,  as  conferdenlial  cook  an'  'ousekeeper,  and 
there's  a  conscrlation  in  sarvin'  Tom  now,  an'  cookin' 
for  'im — he's  a  fine-looking  feller,  he  is." 

Lost  in  am  izement,  Lever  stared  at  tho  being  before 
bin) !  Was  it  a  trick,  or  had  this  creature  been  a  victim 
to  her  tenJorness  of  heart  ? 

As  ho  asked  himself  this  question,  a  hope  sprang  up 
within  him.  'Why  should  he  not  try  to  regain  his  ]ibert3- 
by  her  means  ? — sho  evidently  was  prepossessed  in  his 
favour.  With  this  hope  in  his  mind,  his  manner  soft- 
ened towards  her ;  and  there  is  no  saying  exactly  at 
that  moment,  whether  Ilannah  would  have  proved  a 
traitress  or  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  good-looking  fellow's 
prayers,  but  for  the  noise  of  some  door  opening  at  a 
short  distance,  which  awoke  her  from  tho  softness 
creeping  over  her,  to  the  stern  reality  of  her  position  as 
confidential  cook  and  housekeeper  to  a  nest  of  black- 
legs . 

"  Hist !  "  cried  Ilanuah,  starting  up,  and  brandishing 
her  torch,  which  had  been  merely  kept  alive,  throwing 
u  pale  light  over  the  foregoing  ssene,  and  making  it 
burst  out  anew  in  flame  ;  "  hist !  not  a  word  of  our  cou- 
\  ersation — the  'call's  comia'.  What  can  bring  ho  homo 
at  this  'our?" 

The  cell-door  creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  Hallet 
entered,  as  usual,  closely  masked  and  with  a  hood 
on. 

"  Oh,  'tis  our  good  Hannah ! "  ho  said,  with  a  smile 
in  his  voice,  which  tho  mask  concealed  on  the  features; 
"  come  to  see  whether  your  skill  can  do  anything  for 
our  refractory  friend  here,  eh  ?  " 

Lever  stood  perfectly  silent,  gazing  upon  the  man 
before  htm;  sjme  sudden  thought  was  germinating  in 
Lis  brain. 

"He  won't  eat  nothink,  ho  won't  listen  to  nothink," 
replied  Hannah,  as  if  at  the  end  of  her  powers  of  per- 
6U  ision. 

"  Leave  him  to  me  awhile,  Hannah ;  leave  your  torch 
also— yon  need  not  wait.  I  dare  say  you  can  make  your 
way  down  the  passage  in  the  dark,  as  I  have  done.  I 
think  I  shall  fmd  some  argument  to  prove  to  Mr.  Lover 
bow  sweet  his  liberty  would  be  at  this  moment." 

•  Hannah  had,  by  her  own  admission,  once  been  in  love. 
It  was  a  -memory  which  clung  tj  the  hear,  in  that 


uncouth  frame,  and  her  thoughts  evor  turned  to  that 
pleasant  theme. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  all  about  it,"  thought  she,  as 
she  closed  tho  door  after  herself,  leaving  them  together ; 
and  not  being  endowed  with  the  very  highest  sense  of  the 
social  virtues,  Hannah's  obedience  to  her  master  oozed 
aw  ay,  and  instead  of  departing  on  her  own  affairs  down 
the  passage,  as  her  master  had  commanded  her  to  do, 
she  remained  at  tho  door  to  listen,  and,  as  she  hoped, 
"  hear  a  love  talo"  about  tho  interesting  prisoner. 

Before  we  place  the  result  of  this  interview  before  our 
readers,  wo  must  speak  of  one  which  had  taken  place 
that  morning  between  Mrs.  Darcey  and  Hallet,  as  the 
forts  therein  revealed  were  tho  causo  of  his  return  at 
an  unusual  hour. 

Seated  respectably  in  his  offico  that  morning,  having 
completely  set  aside  his  other  position  for  awhile,  ho 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  one  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers appear  before  lain — one  on  whom  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  waiting  at  her  own  house — Mrs.  Darcey, 
we  mean. 

Now,  the  Hallet  near  Drury  Lane,  and  the  one  masked 
and  playing  tho  gentleman,  were  two  very  distinct  per- 
sons. When  Mrs.  Darcoy  rang  at  the  bell  of  his  office, 
and  he,  on  opening  the  door,  saw  who  his  visitor  was,  a 
low  cringing  bow  greeted  her,  as  ho  humbly  led  the 
way  to  his  inner  room. 

"  What  could  he  have  tho  pleasure  of  showing  her  ? 
Did  she  desire  the  remnant  of  beautiful  lace  which 
remained  over  and  above  what  she  had  purchased  i" 
he  asked. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Hallet,"  said  his  handsome 
but  impetuous  visitor,  interrupting  him,  nervously:  "I 
have  come  on  a  totally  different  subject,  Hallet."  Hero 
she  spoke-  hurriedly;  the  matter  was  rather  difficult  of 
approach,  it  admitted  of  so  much  misconstruction. 
"  You  have  pleased  me  much  in  all  the  dealings  I  have 
had  with  you." 

Hallet  was  the  servile  shopkeeper,  not  the  less  humble, 
but  more  dignified  one  orrespectability,  as  he  cringed, 
grimaced,  and  passed  his  hands  one  over  the  other,  in 
an  attempt  at  a  good  hearty  rub. 

"  much  pleased,"  continued  the  lady ;  "  you  are 

straightforward,  and  I  have  found  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  anything  otherwise." 

"  And  never  will,  madam,  I  can  flatter  myself.  We 
may  be  mistaken  in  an  article  ourselves,  sometimes; 
but  I  would  scorn  to  deceive  anyone,  if  I  knew  it, 
madam !" 

"  I  believe  you,  Hallet,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here 
to-day.  I  want  you  to  act  for  me,  in  a  business  requir- 
ing tact  and  expedition." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  oblige  you, 
madam — you  have  but  to  command  me." 

"  Thank  you.  The  fact  is,  I  fear  some  evil  has  hap- 
pened to  a  young  man  in  whom  I  took  a  deep  interest. 
Ho  was  now  to  London  life,  a  stranger  in  town,  and  I 
have  been  bus3ring  myself  to  obtain  a  position  for  him. 
At  tho  moment  when  I  had  succeeded,  even  beyond  my 
hopes,  my  prottgd  mysterio^y  disappeared.  I  fear 
some  misfortune  has  happenca  to  him." 

We  who  are  behind  the  scenes  may  imagine  what 
Hallet  felt  at  this  most  extraordinary  and  most  unex- 
pected confidence.  Of  course,  at  a  glance,  he  knew  to 
whom  she  alluded  ;  the  note  found  upon  Lever  sufficed 
to  enlighten  him. 

"  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  tho  young  man's 
haunts  ?"  asked  Hallet,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Haunts !  poor  boy !"  Mrs.  Darcey  uttered,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders  contemptuously,  "he  has  no  haunts, 
poor  fellow ;  he  was  not  a  fast  j'oung  man  on  town." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  answered  the  man, 
hastening  to  appease  her  irritation,  "  I  moaut  nothing 
against  any  friend  of  yours,  I'm  sure,  ma'am.  Only  by 
haunts  (I  used  a  wrong  word)  I  meant  residence." 

"  Of  course  I  know  his  abode,"  cried  the  impetuous 
woman,  interrupting  him;  "you  don't  suppose,  do 
you,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  mysterious  strangers  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  madam — nothing  of  the  sort.  I  merely 
wished  to  hear  all  particulars,  madam,  the  better  to 
assist  you." 

"  Well,  they  are  simply  these : — " 

Hero  Mrs.  Darcoy  related  as  much  of  what  we  already 
know  as  sho  deemed  necessary,  ending  with  Lever's 
mysterious  disappearance. 

And  you  say,  madam,  that  you  obtained  a  situation 
for  this  gentleman?  Do  you  think  he  can  have  gone 
to  it?" 

"  Dear  me,  no.  It  was  as  sub-cashior  to  Mr.  Hough- 
ton. I  know  he  has  not  gone;  and,  indeed,  he  knows 
nothing  about  it." 

""Whew!"  thought  Hallet,  "sub-cashier,  eh,  to  a 
banker  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  him  take 
it ;  it  may  bo  gone  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?"  asked  she. 

"  I  was  puzzling  my  brains  to  divine  where  he  can  bo. 
Do  you  thine,  madam,  there  was  any  attachment  ? 
Pardon  the  question,"  he  hastily  added,  seeing  the 
blush  rise  to  her  brow ;  "  but,  to  discover  anything,  we 
must  dive  into  all." 

"  I  should  say,  decidedly  not,"  was  her  reply,  musingly 
given. 

"  She  loves  tho  young  fellow,"  thought  a  vicious 
heart ;  "  and  that  assurance  makes  them  both  mine. 
I'll  lot  him  out,  but  secure  him  cn  oath  first;  at  all 
events,  he  knows  nothing  of  me,  and  he  Ehall  be  taken 
back  blindfolded,  as  he  came."  j 


"  You  arc  thoughtful.   What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  madam,  we  dare  not  put  tho  police, 
as  yet,  on  his  track.  Young  men  are  missing,  some- 
times, for  a  day  or  two.  They  lose  themselves  in  town." 

He  spoke  of  tho  wandering  youth  of  our  days  as  if 
they  were  lost  Sltye-tcrricrs — lost,  stolen,  and  restored 
for  a  reward. 

"  I  feel  sure,"  cried  she,  decidedly,  "  that  wherever 
Mr.  Lever  is,  it  is  not  with  his  own  consent,  or,  if  so, 
necessity  obliges  him  to  absent  himself." 

"  Probaby  so,  madam.  Then  what  can  I  do  to  serve 
you  in  any  shape  ?" 

"  Find  out  Mr.  Lever,  and  bring  him  back." 

"  Can  you  inform  mo  where  he  was  last  seen  ?" 

Hallet  was  resolved  to  know  all  clearly. 

"  Ho  called  at  my  residence  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
I  was  to  have  taken  him  to  a  ball.  I  was  ill,  and  could 
not  see  him,  and  he  has  never  returned  home  since." 

"  Possibly  ho  went  to  the  ball  alone  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no  f  he  did  not  know  the  family.  Don't 
I  tell  you  ho  is  a  stranger  in  town  ?  His  innocenco 
alarms  mo  for  him." 

"Well,"  inwardly  reflected  Hallet,  "she  may  call 
him  innocent  if  she  please;  but/I  should  decidedly  say 
that  the  young  man  was  iu  about  as  good,  a  way  to 
become  a  gay  young  scamp  among  the  women  as  anyone 
I  ever  met  with.  Flirting  here — laying  violent  hand* 
upon  Mrs.  Houghton  elsewhere,  and  interesting  her  iu 
himself.  Thanks  to  my  watchfulness,  my  Rose — my 
girl — will  never  fall  in  his  way.  He  may  make  lovo 
to  old  Ilannah,  and  welcome." 

"  You  are  devising  some  plan,  I  sec,  Hallet,  by  your 
thoughtfulncss." 

"Well,  yes,  madam;  but  will  you  leave  me  uutil 
night — evening,  I  should  say — to  reveal  it  ?  I  may  fail ; 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  do  otherwise.  He  lives,  you 
say  F"  ■'fog? 

"  At  Islington,"  and  sho  named  the  address. 

"  Just  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  thought  he. 

Mrs.  Darcey  rose. 

"  Of  course,  Hallet,"  sho  said,  "  all  expenses  will  bo 
mine,  besides  a  handsome  present  for  yourself,  if  you  dis- 
cover Mr.  Lever  without  the  aid  of  the  police.  I  don't 
wish  his  name  to  bo  mixed  up  with  station-houses,  like 
somo  malefactor."  "It  would  be  a  sin,"  sho  mentally 
thought,  "  if  they  cut  off  his  curly  hair  in  those  hor- 
rible places!" 

Mrs.  Darcey  laboured  under  a  sort  of  gloomy  impres- 
sion that  the  police-stations  were  emporiums  for  every 
tint  of  hair,  severed  wantonly  from  the  heads  of  all 
stupid  or  unfortunate  enough  to  pop  them  within  their 
precincts. 

Now  wo  havo  seen  how  it  happened  that  Hallet  re- 
turned, at  an  unusual  hour,  to  his  residence  on  tho 
Surrey  side,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  visit  the 
prisoner  so  anxiously  sought  for  elsewhere.  We  left 
old  Hannah  listening  at  tho  door,  while  Hallet  con- 
versed with  Lever.  Hallet,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his 
interview  with  Mrs.  Darey,  mado  up  his  mind  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  in  the  business  was  to  see  Lever, 
and  endeavour,  once  more,  to  unite  his  interests  to 
theirs. 

This  accomplished,  ho  would,  as  soon  as  he  had 
thoroughly  compromised  himself,  have  been  sent  into 
the  world  of  London,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, as  his  sub-cashier.  There  would  have  been  a  wide 
field,  then,  for  directiug  and  controlling  his  actions, 
with  a  manifest  benefit  to  the  Society. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Lever,"  said  Hallet,  in  a  kind  tone,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  "  let  us  talk  reasonably 
together.  Believe  me,  I  wish  you  well ;  I  have  only 
your  interest  at  heart  in  all  I  am  doing." 

"  May  I  ask,"  inquired  Lever,  sarcastically,  "  why  my 
welfare  inspires  a  stranger  with  so  much  anxiety  ?" 

"  Well,  when  a  man  is  simple  enough  not  to  know  his 
own  interests,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  others  may 
be  found  who  will  direct  him." 

"  Suffer  me  to  judge  for  and  direct  myself,"  was  tho 
curt  reply. 

"  Believe  me,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  you  an 

immense  service.  Think  twice  before  rejecting  the  offer 
of  assistance.  I  also  have  it  within  my  reach  to  keep 
you  a  prisoner,  it  may  bo  for  years,  away,  possibly, 
from  friendship  and  love— from  thoso  kind-hearted 
persons  anxious  to  servo,  and  who  now  are,  I  know,  most 
uneasy  about  you.  I  daresay  you  can  name  two  such 
ladies  in  your  own  mind." 

Lever  spoko  not,  but  ho  pressed  his  teeth  firmly  to- 
gether, to  strengthen  his  resolution. 

"  Bind  yourself  to  us,  and  I  will  at  once  restore 
you  to  a  good  worldly  position,  to  friendship — love- 
society." 

Still  Lover  was  silent,  measuring  tho  other  with  his 
earnest  eye. 

Hallet  certainly  did  net  like  this  quiet  and  con- 
temptuous mode  of  watching  him.  A  noise,  too,  with- 
out, led  him  to  suppose  that  Hannah  was  on  the  watch, 
Going  to  tho  door,  he  quickly  and  quietly  opened  it. 
Hannah  had  been  leaning  too  confidingly  against  it  ; 
it  opened  inwardly,  and,  before  Hallet  could  provide 
against  it,  his  confidential  cook  fell  into  his  arms. 

In  an  instant  Lever  combined  tho- plan  which  had 
been  floal  ing  through  his  brain  during  all  tho  interview 
with  Hallet.  Ho  sprang  upon  the  tottering  man ;  tho 
slightest  impetus  given  to  his  body,  overwhelmed  by 
Hannah's  weight,  brought  them  both  to  the  ground  in 
one  crtoh,   In  less  time  tliau  we  take  to  write  it,  Hal- 
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let's  mask  and  hood  were  torn  off.  'Mt»  man  strove  to 
conceal  his  face:  but  Lever  saw  enosRh  of  it  to  remciu- 
berit  again,  f 

Seize  him,  seize  liim,  Hannah !"  shonted  Hallet,  as 
both  struggled  to  their  feet ;  but  Lever  was  young  and 
active.  To  grasp  the  torch,  spruig  through  the  door, 
and  turn  the  key  on  his  prisoners  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  then  he  paused  to  take  breath,  adjust  the 
mask  on  his  own  face,  and,  this  accomplished,  hasten, 
by  the  light  of  the  half-extinct  torch,  through  passages 
as  tortuous  as  those  he  had  been  led  through,  blind- 
folded, the  first  evening. 

As  he  hurried  onwards,  the  sound  of  Hallet's  and 
Hannah's  hands  drumming  npon  the  door,  with  smo- 
thered cries,  became  fainter.  The  torch  went  out,  as 
the  first  gush  of  cold,  bleak  wind  told  him  there,  was 
an  opening  somewhere. 
.  On  he  groped,  and,  as  if  ho  wa3  passing  through  a 
tonne!,  gradually  the  light  began,  breaking  in  upon  him 
"  There's  one  blessing,  nay,  two,"  thought  he ;  "who 
ever  hears  the  noise,  will  imagine  that  'tis  I,  shoutins 
and  lm poking  to  get  out ;  and,  with  that  fellow's  masJ 
know  his  face  again),  I  may  pass  as  one  of 


the  set." 

Consoling  himself,  he  hurried  forward,  and  at  length 
emerged  into  a  large  yard  with  high  walls,  like  the 
racket-court  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  one  it  was,  for 
several  men  were  playing  there. 

This  wa3  rather  a  puzzler  for  Lever.  How  pass 
through  ? — and  time  wa3  so  very  precious. 

Something  must  be  dared — to  remain,  would  be  cer- 
tain discovery,  so  he  stepped  out  boldly,  just  as  the 
men  were  most  engaged  with  their  game. 

"H1H0!"  cried  one,  turning  rouncL> gwhere  the 


hind." 
In  an 


another,  "  been  to  see  the  new 


L  • 


jrasped  at  the  fact  in  his  mind 
ook  him  for  tho  "  'cad,"  33  Hannah  called 
he  then  remembered  they  were  about  the 
t — sufficiently  so  to  pass  muster  in  a  hurried 

d  the  young  chap  and  old  Hannah  get  on  r" 
ipproaching,  ball  in  hand ;  "  have  they  fallen 


id  glanced  round  thi3  court  in  one  bird's-eye 
noticed  a  door  on  the  same  side  whence  he 

had  cms  up  more  than  one  flight  of  stone, 
of  wooden  stairs  ;  in  like  manner  ho  had 
-Iv  carried  down  to  the  dungeon,  so  he  felt 
the  habitable  part  of  the  house  was  in  the 

"  he  said,  imitating  the  silky  tone  of  Halle  t's 
placing  a  finger  on  his  lip.    "  Go  on  with 
;  pay  no  attention  to  me. 
loiad  the  old  boy,"  said  the  man,  advancing 
is  companions,  and  leaving  the  coast  clear; 

irried  up  a  flight  of  steps  and  gained  a  door, 
leading  into  trie  house  stood  before  him. 

stood  to  tho  left.   Towards  this  Lever 

on  there's  something  wrong,  for  I  hear  kick- 
e  sound  of  two  distinct  voices  coming  up  the 

jrds  smote  upon  Lover's  ear,  accompanied  by 
jUtcps  down  the  stair,  as  ot  tvvo  persons  in 


mswered  another  voice ; 
lose  above,  tho  flinging 
hurrying  feet.  At  the 
dark,  as  if  lighted  only 


inger,  men  of  great  nerve  grasp  ! 

banco  of  escape ! 

ling,  bounded  forward,  and  lay  j 

there  were  two  of  them ;  they 
own  the  passage,  and  into  tho 

d  over  Lever,  and  fell  against 

i  but  a  narrow  passage 

o  cried,  giving  Lover  a  back- 

r  BUD,  and  both  rushed  down, 

*ireaqe,  down  which  they  had 
st  every  step  ;  and  before  they 

ide  open.   As  he  got  up  on  the 

drr't  meet  bid  Hal ;  why,  he's 

irm  was  given,  and  that  there 

<ed  ontya  the  leads  bolow,  and  . 

clearly,  thrust  | 


0-/t..w  *•>>"»  villi  to.ms  ou  either  side. 


ie  felt  con- 
to  ns  to  i 
inrprise.  j 


in  the 


The  front  of  this  building  looked  into  the  garden, 
and  at  one  of  the  windows  stood  a  girl.  Lever  could 
not  be  mistaken — 'twas  Hallet's  daughter.  She  looked 
up,  as  he  stood  irresolute  how  to  proceed  next.  A  cry, 
a  look  of  joy  in  the  face,  and  then  tho  window  opened  ; 
tiio  voice  s.-.id  something,  but  at  the  distance  he  could 
not  hear  the  words.  The  hand  made  a  sign  towards 
the  wall,  which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  grounds. 
Lover  turned  back,  as  tho  hand  directed  him,  to  the 
wall  which  separated  the  garden  from  the  racket-court. 

But  for  the  intimation  of  the  '•'  escape  window,"  ho 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  flight  that  way. 

He  reached  the  wall.  Six  feet  down  a  shelf  had  been 
constructed,  a  foot  in  width,  of  solid  wood,  painted  like 
bricks ;  so  that  none,  at  a  distance,  could  distinguish 
them  from  the  wall.  A  high  row  of  poplars  stood  be- 
fore them,  and  a  strong  rope,  to  act  as  a  balustrade, 
made  tho  passage  from  the  house  to  the  pavilion  as 
safe  as  if  upon  level  ground. 

As  Lever  stepped  down,  and  commenced  his  journey 
on  this  strange  pathway,  shouts  behind  told  him  that 
he  had  been  discovered. 
The  men  in  the  racket-court  had  seen  him. 
He  looked  behind ;  the  men  were  upon  the  leads. 
Rose  Hallet  had  disappeared,  but  his  keen  eye  de 
tected  a  hand  waving  from  the  top  of  the  nearest 
tower,  but  the  girl  herself  stood  out  of  sight. 

At  such  a  moment,  Lever  could  only  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  locality,  for  he  felt  astonished  how  such 
a  chase  could  take  place  in  daylight,  unobserved  by 
neighbours ;  but  neighbours  there  were  none. 

Li  front  of  the  house  appeared  waste  land,  where 
houses  had  been  taken  down, and  none  rebuilt.  Beyond 
the  racket-court,  at  some  considerable  distance,  houses, 
old,  poverty-stricken  abodes,  and  high  chimneys,  as  of 
manufactories,  were  perceptible;  beforo  him  was  the 
pavilion ;  beyond  that,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  locality. 

Ouwards  he  hurried ;  the  shouting  behind  was  evi- 
dently to  confuse  and  make  him  loso  his  footing ;  but 
he  sj-.v  the  hand  still  wave — he  knew  there  was  safely 
before  him,  and  hurried  on.  Even  anxious  as  he  felt, 
the  idea  entered  into  his  mind,  that  had  ho  been  con- 
structing a  means  of  escape,  ho  would  have  made  a 
descent  into  tho  garden  from  the  leads  of  tho  house, 
sooner  than  this  curiously-imagined  path ;  but  a  few 
moments  later  showed  him  the  wisdom  of  the  inven- 
tion, for  tho  pursuers  might  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
pursued  from  tho  house  to  the  pavilion  in  the  garden, 
whereas  here  were  two  ways  of  escape  provided : 
through  tho  tower  ot  the  pavilion,  while  tho  others 
would  bo  below;  and,  as  he  hurried  on,  before  him, 
coiled  up  against  the  wall,  was  a  rope-ladder,  which 
might,  in  extreme  need,  bo  let  down  on  tho  outside, 
so  that  escape  would  bo  certain  before  tho  pursuers 
could  get  round. 

1  Stop,  or  I'll  fire  by  —  !"  exclaimed  a  voice  be- 
hind ;  but  he  paused  not.  Then  came  a  report,  and 
something  whizzed  past.  Wa3  it  a  ball  ?  They  were 
now,  he  knew,  desperate  enough  for  anything.  lie 
looked  below — there  he  felt,  lay  the  real  danger ;  two 
men  were  flying  over  the  grounds.  They  reached  the 
pavilion  ju.it  as  his  hand  touched  tho  tower — up  he 
scrambled.  * 

"for  your  life,  quick! — that  winding  stair  to  the 
collar — a  small  door  on  the  left — unbolt  it,  and  into  the 
street!" 

A  hand  pressed  his,  and  Rose  was  gone.  Ho  did  not 
wait  for  another  word,  but  down  the  turret  stair  he 
slid,  not  walked.  He  heard  the  loud  knocking  at  some 
door,  then  tho  crash  of  broken  glass. 

By  accident  or  design,  tho  door  leading  from  the  pavi- 
lion to  the  garden  had  been  bolted,  and  tho  pursuer.; 
burst  through  a  window. 

By  thi3  time,  Lover  had  gained  tho  street,  panting, 
without  a  hat,  his  hair  blown  about  by  tho  bleak  wind. 

He  wa3  in  a  long,  straggling,  filthy  lane,  with  old, 
dilapidated  houses  scattered  hero  and  Chore  together 
with  wide  gaps,  wheTe  others  had  fallen  or  been  pulled 
down. 

"  Stop  thief!"  sounded  behind  him. 

Was  it  for  him,  or  some  one  else  ?  On  ho  flow.  An 
unfinished  house  WBS  before  him— in  he  darted — up  the 
half-completed  stair  —  up,  springing  across  beams  in 
tho  open  floor — up,  liko  a  cat,  by  the  laths  of  tho  un- 
finished walls:  ho  was  light  and  activo  as  one.  Ho  is 
up  at  last — np  in  the  garret  that  will  bo — and  along 
the  leads  outside.  Tins  houso  is  attached  to  others. 
He  stoops,  and  looks  into  a  garret  window  next  door. 
Cautiously  round  tho  corner  ho  peeps.  The  noise  in 
tho  street  has  ceased;  a  dead  calm  is  around  him  ;  and 
within  ho  heirs  tho  murmur  of  men's  voices.  The 
first  glance  into  that  miserable  room  had  been  very 
hastily  made.  Nov/  Lever  peeped  cautiously  round 
the  wretched  abode.  It  was  bo  dark  within,  that  n 
candle  was  lighted  on  the  chest  of  ricketty  drawers 
beside  the  bed.  On  that  bed,  beneath  the  sloping  roof, 
lay  a  woman  ;  she  appeared  half-naked,  quite  emaciated, 
and  dead— a:;  if  life  had  just  flickered  out  of  that  poor 
clayey  I  il!  A  email,  unlit  stovo  stood  on  the  floor, 
with  a  flue  to  carry  olf  tho  smoky  through  an  impro- 
vised hole  in  tho  wall,  which  let  in  more  cold  air  than 
the  stove  imported  heat.  Three  men  stood  beside  lh$ 
bed  ;  one  was  half-dressed,  haggard,  and  wild-looking ; 
the  other  two  were  well-clad,  well-fed,  and  evidently  ol 
a  widely-different  class  to  tho  other  one.  ,. 


(To  he  continued  in  ow  next.) 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

VERY  OLD  LONDON. 

The  earliest  mention  of  London  as  a  commercial 
city  occurs  in  the  works  of  Bode,  who,  in  referring  to 
events  of  tho  year  a.d.  604,  describes  London,  though 
at  that  period  the  capital  of  one  of  the  smallest  king- 
doms of  England,  as,  "  by  its  happy  situation  on  the 
bauks  of  tho  noble  navigable  river  Thames,  the  empo- 
rium for  manyiiations  repairing  to  it  by  land  and  sea." 
It  is  not,  indeed,  to  bo  supposed  that  at  a  much  earlier 
period  there  was  any  trade  with  the  Thames.  Although 
the  Carthaginians,  doubtless,  sent  ships  to  Cornwall  for 
tin  and  hides,  and  although  there  was  a  certain  trade 
carried  on  with  Britain  by  the  Vcneti,  of  which  we  have 
no  particulars,  the  trade  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
passive  on  tho  part  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  our 
itiaud.  Indeed,  trade  on  their  part  was  impossible,  for 
they  had  no  ships.  No  early  author  mentions  any  kind 
of  vessel  belonging  to  the  Britons  other  than  boats  of 
which  tho  keel  and  principal  timbers  were  made  of  light 
wood,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  kind  of  basket- 
work  of  osiers,  tho  whole  being  covered  with  hides. — i 
Capper's  Port  and  Trade  of  London. 

SINGULAR  INDIAN  TRADITION. 

Among  the  Seminola  Indians  there  is  a  singular  tra- 
dition regarding  the  white  man's  origin  and  superiority. 
They  say  that  when  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  earth, 
he  also  made  three  men,  all  of  whom  were  fair-com- 
plexioued,  and  after  making  them  ho  led  them  to  the 
margin  of  a  small  lake,  and  bade  them  leap  in  and 
wash.  _  One  obeyed,  and  came  out  of  the  water  purer 
and  fairer  than  before ;  the  second  hesitated  a  moment, 
daring  which  time  the  water,  agitated  by  tho  first,  had 
become  mudded,  and  when  ho  bathed  he  came  out 
copper-coloured;  the  third  did  not  leap  till  tho  water 
became  black  with  mud,  and  he  came  out  its  own  colour. 
Then  tho  Great  Spirit  laid  before  them  three  packages, 
and,  out  of  pity  for  his  misfortune  in  colour,  gave  tho 
black  man  tho  first  choice.  Ho  took  hold  of  each  of 
the  packages,  and  having  felt  tho  weight,  chose  tho 
heaviest ;  the  copper-coloured  then  chose  the  next  hea- 
viest, leaving  the  white  man  tho  lightest.  When  tho 
packages  were  opened,  the  first  was  found  to  contain 
spades,  hoes,  and  all  the  implements  of  labour ;  the 
second  enwrapped  hunting,  fishing,  and  warlike  appa- 
ratus ;  the  third  gave  the  white  man  pens,  ink,  and 
paper — the  engines  of  tho  mind,  tho  means  of  mutual 
improvement,  the  social  link  of  humanity,  tho  founda- 
tion of  the  white  man's  superiority. 

THE  WORTH  OF  A  DEAD  HORSE. 

The  valuo  is  not  a  largo  sum— from  20s.  to  60s.,  on  an 
average — but  recollect  that  every  application  to  art  or 
science  of  this  dead  horse  renders  him  of  greater  value; 
and  it  is  for  us,  engaged  in  various  ways'in  the  arts  of 
life,  to  see  whether  wo  cannot  apply  things  that  have 
hitherto  been  wasted.  Eivo  hundred  horses  die  every 
week  in  London.  The  hair,  you  see,  is  worth  from  8d.  to 
Is.  per  lb.,  and  it  is  used  for  making  hair-cloth,  for  stutling 
mattresses,  and  making  plumes,  and  bags  for  crushing 
seed  in  oil-mills.  Then  the  hide,  weighing  301b.,  is  worth 
8s.,  which  is  not,  porhaps,  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but 
when  you  havo  from  300  to  500  a  week  dying  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  from  Charing-cross,  it  comes  to 
some  money.  Then  tho  skin  is  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses ;  tendons,  you  know,  may  be  made  into  gelatine, 
and  glue,  and  jellies.  I  told  you  that  you  must  not  be 
particular  about  these  jollies.  When  the  poor  old  horso 
has  drawn  your  carriage,  served  you  in  omnibus  and  cab, 
and  died  at  last, even  then  you  have  not  done  with  him, 
for  his  tendons  may  then  servo  you  for  your  delicious  jel- 
lies. Then,  again,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  man 
to  eat  horse-flesh.  Wo  do  not  eat  it  hero  knowingly,  but 
they  cat  it  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  is  a  story 
of  a.  Frenchman,  who  thought  we  sold  meat  for  almost 
nothing,  for  we  sold  it  on  skewers  for  a  penny  a  skewer - 
fuf.  Then  there  is  the  blood,  which  is  carried  totheprus- 
.-iafe  of  potash  manufacturers.  Then  there  aro  the  inter- 
nal tubes,  which  aro  used  for  tho  coverings  of  sausages; 
and,  as  1  have  said  of  the  jellies,  wc  need  not  nsk  any 
questions  about  those  coverings  so  long  as  they  aro 
rivvect.  Tho  heart  and  tongue  are  evidently  great  "mys- 
teries," for  no  one  knows  what  is  done  with  them.  Thcro 
is  almost  as  much  mystery  about  them  as  about  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  clotli  of  your  coat.  Tho  heart,  however, 
can  be  chopped  up,  and  mixed  with  sausage-meat,  and 
tho  tongues  may  bo  sold  for  ox-tongnes.  '  On  a  recont 
occasion,  when  I  stated  this  fact,  a  newspaper  which  re- 
ported my  loci  are,  added  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and 
Unit  tho  tongues  were  never  sold  for  so  inferior  an 
article  as  ox-tongue — thoy  were  always  sold  as  roindeor- 
tongues.  Now,  passing  over  the  fat,  which  is  worth 
'.  .  id.,  I  need  not  toll  you  that  horses'  bones  aro  aa 
good  as  any  other  bones,  and  can  bo  employed  for  tho 
various  purposes  to  which  other  bones  are  applied.  Tho 
bones  ot'  a  horso  weigh  about  IGOlbs.,  and  aro  worth 
Is.  (Id.  per  cwt.  Then  1  here  aro  the  hoofs— Olbs.  of  those, 
at  8s.  to  10s  per  cwt.,  which  call  bo  used  for  making 
buttons,  prusslates,  and  snuff-boxes.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  correct  to  say  they  aro  used  in  making  gluo.  I  think 
horse?  hoofs  arc  composed  of  tho  same  material  as  hair. 
They  are  sold,  it  is  true,  to  tho  glue-maker,  but  he  sells 
Lhein  to  the  pi-ussiato  manufacturer.  Even  tho  poor  eld 
shoes  aro  worth  from  os.  to  10s.  per  cwt. ;  and  even 
uith  regard  to  all  these  substances  employed,  there  is 
nothing  which  cannot  be  used  again  and  'again.— Tho 
Uses  oj  Arwmcds,  by  Dr.  Laukester, 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

At  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  Mr.  Baron  Wilde  fined  the  County 
Coroner,  Mr.  Duthcld,  the  sum  of  £10,  because  some  deposi- 
tions taken  by  him  wore  illegible. 

The  Moemons.— Thero  appears  to  bo  a  large  emigration  to 
the  Mormon  country  this  season.  Aboutsix  thousand  wagons 
started  lately  to  cross  the  prairies.  A  great  part  of  these 
emigrants  are  from  England  and  Scotland. 

Du.  Lankester,  tho  newly-elected  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  is  dissatisfied  with  tho  salary  of  £1,220  which 
tho  magistrates  had  allotted  to  him,  and  has  appealed  to  the 
Homo  Secretary  to  have  it  increased  by  £150. 

The  Kmpeeor  Alexander  has  ordered  to  be  restored  to  the 
city  of  Warsaw  all  the  volumes  of  the  library  which  were 
contlscated  after  tho  Polish  revolution  of  1831,  and  trans- 
ported to  St.  Petersburg.  This  restitution  comprises  17,000 
volumes. 

Tkbbific  Rockets. — Lieut.  Samuel  Parlby,  of  the  Bongal 
Artillerv,  suvtcs  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  produce 
rockets" of  1,000  lbs.  weight,  which  can  be  thrown  with  equal 
exactness  as  shells  from  mortars.  One  of  these  falluig  upon 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  he  says,  would  immediately  destroy  it. 
They  have  a  rotary  motion  like  rifle-bidlcts. 

Singular  Coin. — A  great  rarity  in  the  shape  of  coins  has 
lately  been  sold  at  Paris— namely,  a  silver  one  struck  on"  at 
Breslau  in  1751.  Among  the  persons  employed  at  that  time 
in  the  Mint  was  an  Austrian,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  Frederic 
H.  of  Prussia,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Silesia  by  right 
of  conquest,  conceived  the  idea  of  revenging  himself  on  that 
monarch  in  the  following  manner  : — The  motto  on  the  coin 
Bin  reichs  thaler  (a  crown  of  the  kingdom)  ho  divided  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  read  retch  stuhl  cr  (ho  stole 
a  kingdom).  The  king  ordered  those  insulting  coins  to  be 
all  melted  down,  but  some  few  of  them  still  exist,  nnd  that 
just  sold  was  one  of  them. 

The  Pknnt  to  the  Waiter. — Lately  a  customer  at  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  cafes  in  Paris  paid  his  reckoning  with- 
out lidding  thereto  the  ordinary  copper  compliment  to  the 
waiter.  "Alphonse,"  said  the  customer,  kindly  but  firmly, 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  belong  to  the  society  for  giving 
nothing  to  waiters."  "Oh,  Monsieur,  don't  mention  it," 
oricd  Alphonse ;  "but  you  are  an  old  customer,  and  I  may 
hint  to  you  that  1,  and  Eugene,  and  Louis  yonder  all  belong 
to  tho  society  for  accidentally  spilling  hot  coll'ee  over  the 
legs  of  stingy  customers."  The  member  of  the  society  for 
giving  nothing  to  waiters  immediately  pressed  ten  centimes 
into  Alphonse's  hand,  and  went  on  his  way,  a  sadder  and 
wiser  man. 

A  New  Confederate  Bam.— The  Confederates  have  a  ram 
at  Savannah  which  has  been  formed  from  the  Scotch  steamer 
JFiiiifal,  razeed,  thoroughly  mailed  with  railroad  iron,  and 
said  to  be  shot-proof  against  the  heaviest  gnus.  It  is  claimed 
lor  her  that  she  is  perfectly  seaworthy,  her  heavy  guns  being 
mounted  on  elevating  platforms,  which  can  be  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  her  hold,  soven  feet  below  her  water-line, 
when  she  is  at  sea.  These  guns  arc  raised  by  means  of 
screws  when  she  is  prepared  for  action,  and  are  said  to 
number  fourteen — two  120-pouuders  rilled,  four  50-pounders 
rilled,  six  10-inch  C'olumbiads,  made  at  the  Tredegar  Iron- 
works, and  two  brass  21-pounder  howitzers  to  sweep  the 
ni  ter  and  fore  parts  of  her  deck  in  case  of  her  being  boarded, 
and  to  bo  used  with  grape  and  canister  against  any  vessel 
that  may  attempt  to  grapple  with  this  marine  destroyer. 

The  Temple  CaBltcU. — The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  tho 
northern  side  of  the  western  or  round  portion  of  the  Temple 
Church  is  being  thoroughly  restored.  Unlike  the  southern 
portion  of  the  rOBBld  church,  which  was  repaired  some  years 
back,  when  it  was  faced  with  smoothly-dressed  stone,  the 
original  character  of  tho  work  and  materials  of  the  portion 
of  this  fine  example  of  ancient  church  architecture  now  un- 
dergoing repair  has  been  retained  ;  the  rubble  works  of  the 
wail  and  buttresses  are  being  made  good  where  necessary, 
nud  repointed.  The  old  windows  of  this  side  of  the  building 
i,are  been  taken  out,  and  the  openings  filled  with  common 
glass ;  but  it  is  expected  that,  after  a  time,  they  will  be  re- 
placed with  ornamental  stained  glass.  The  western  porch, 
winch  abuts  upon  Inner  Temple-lane,  is  also  being  restored. 

XewBcildings  ax  Jerusalem. — Extensive  works  are  going 
on  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. A  piece  of  ground  outside  the  walls,  on  the  Meidan, 
belonging  to  Russia,  and  containing  nearly  16,000  square 
raids,  has  been  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  several  houses 
irected  in  it,  and  four  tanks  constructed  for  the  supply  of 
water.  The  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinitj'  is  ready  to  receive 
its  cupolas ;  and  a  large  house  for  the  Russian  ecclesiastical 
mission  has  been  nearly  completed ;  a  hospital  to  receive 
sixty  beds  has  reached  the  first  floor ;  the  next  storey  will  be 
finished  during  the  year,  and  tho  foundations  ar  e  laid  for  an 
asylum  capable  of  receiving  300  male  pilgrims.  Inside  the 
eky,  the  ground  belonging  to  Russia,  near  to  the  Holy 
:'  :'pulchre,  has  been  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  covered  it 
to  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet.  During  those  excavations 
remains  of  porticoes  and  pillars  were  found,  which  formed 
part  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchrc  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Before  the  end  of 
1302,  an  asylum  for  female  pilgrims  will  be  commenced.  At 
present  pilgrims  are  lodged  in  private  houses,  under  the  care 
of  the  Russian  consul ;  and  there  is  a  provisional  hospital, 
Where  those  who  fall  sick  aro  admitted  gratuitously. 

Proposed  Halfpenny  Postage.— A  Postal  Committee  of 
tho  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  lately  brought  up 
a  recommendation  for  a  halfpenny  post  for  local  letters.  By 
tt/cul  letters  we  suppose  are  meant  letters  posted  and  delivered 
in  the  same  town.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  halfpenny 
post  was  established  in  London,  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, but  suppressed  by  tho  government  of  the  day,  as  an 
infringement  of  its  monopoly.  England,  the  first  to  inau- 
gurate a  scheme  of  cheap  postage,  ha3  been  distanced 
already,  and  even  in  her  own  colonics.  A  letter  may  circu- 
late for  a  penny  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
British  isles.  But  no  line  wo  could  draw  from  Scilly  to  Shet- 
land, or  from  the  wc3t  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  most  eastern 
part  of  this  island,  would  exceed  tho  length  of  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  In  the  United  States  a  letter  may  travel  the 
length  of  three  thousand  miles  lor  the  single  rate  of  three 
cents ;  and  although  their  post-office  is  worked  at  a  loss,  it 
is  laid  to  other  accounts  irrespective  of  the  distance  the  mails 
traverse.  Our  own  rate  of  postage  is  high,  however,  com- 
pared with  that  which  obtains  in  our  Eastern  empire.  For 
half  an  anna  (equivalent  to  three  farthingi  of  British  money), 
a  letter  under  half  an  ounce  may  be  forwarded  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  I  This  postal  district  extends  from 
Pcahawnr  in  Affgliauislan  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  Cape 
Comorin,  or,  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  tho  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  most  easterly  village  in  Upper  Assam, 


THE  JESTER 

Waktbd. — A  shoe  to  lit  the  foot  of  a  hill.  _ 
When  is  a  sick  man  a  contradiction  ?— When  he  is  an  im- 
patient patient. 

What  vegetable  is  anything  but  agreeable  on  board  a 
ship? — A  leek. 

An  exchange  says  of  a  certain  public  man,  "  He  is  a  poor 
puppy— very  poor,  and  very  puppy." 

We  know  a  very  ugly  and  penurious  man,  who  works  in 
his  own  fields  in  the  summer  mouths  to  save  tho  expenso  of 
a  scarecrow. 

The  lays  of  the  nightingale  may  be  very  delightful  to  a 
well-fed  man,  but  the  lays  or  a  hen  aro  liked  better  by  a 
hungry  one. 

Girls  sometimes  put  their  lips  out  poutingly  because  they 
arc  angry,  and  sometimes  because  their  lips  are  disposed  to 
meet  yours  half  way. 

Thi.ee  arc  two  classes  of  disappointed  lovers  :  those  who 
arc  disappointed  before  marriage,  and  the  most  unhappy, 
who  are  disappointed  after  it. 

It  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  quack  if  he  cau  cure  your 
disorder,  although  ho  cannot  explain  it,  than  to  a  physician 
who  cau  cxplaiu  but  cannot  cure  it. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  young  men  wait  on  the 
ladies  before  marriage,,  and  after,  expect  the  ladies  to  wait 
on  them  all  their  lives  in  return. 

These  arc  four  things  that  look  very  awkward  in  a  woman, 
viz. : — To  sec  her  undertake  to  whistle;  to  throw  a  stone  at 
a  hog;  to  smoke  a  cigar;  and  to  climb  over  a  garden-fence. 

Not  Impossible. — A  tobacco-manufacturer  advertises  a 
new  brand  as  "  Ladies'  Delight."  Our  cynical  contributor 
wishes  to  know  if  that  isn't  the  sort  they  make  into  widows' 
weeds. 

A  blacksmith  was  lately  summoned  to  a  county  court  as  a 
witness,  in  a  disputo  between  two  of  his  workmen.  The 
judge,  after  hearing  the  testimony,  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  advise  them  to  settle,  as  the  costs  had  already  amounted 
to  three  times  the  dispnted  sum.  He  replied:  "I  told  the 
fools  to  settle;  for  I  said  the  clerk  would  take  their  coats, 
the  lawyers  their  shirts,  and  if  they  got  into  your  honour's 
court,  you'd  skin  'em  1" 


HOME  HINTS 

Precautions  in  Walking. — Do  not  walk  immediately  be- 
hind a  led  horse,  as  he  may  be  apt  to  kick  out.  Do  not  n  ant 
with  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  for  if  you  slip,  you  have 
no  moans  of  stopping  your  fall.  Do  not  go  to  leeward  of  a 
heap  of  lime,  as  the  dust  may  injure  j-our  eyes. 

A  Capital  Pomade. — Dissolve  thoroughly  over  a  slow  fire 
two  ounces  of  white  wax  and  half  an  ounce  of  palm  oil,  with 
a  flask  of  the  best  olive  oil.  Stir  in  till  nearly  cold ;  then  add 
one  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  about  three  pennyworth  of  ber- 
gamot,  or  any  other  perfume  you  pleaso. 

Hebbs.— Herbs  for  future  usu^-should  be  cut  just  about  the 
time  they  are  coming  into  flower.  Dry  them  in  the  shade, 
and  after  sufliciently  dry  to  put  away,  tic  them  in  bunches, 
and  hang  them  in  a  cool  shed,  or  place  them  loosely  between 
the  paper,  and  stow  away  in  cupboards  or  drawers. 

Hair-Curling  Fluid.— Almost  all  hair  has  a  tendency  to 
curl  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another;  it  is  useful  to 
study  that  tendency,  so  as  to  conform  to  it  in  the  artificial 
flexure  given.  As  to  artificial  applications,  the  whole  of  the 
so-called  curling-lluids  are  mere  impositions ;  whilo  one, 
which  is  really  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time  inoffensive,  is 
a  weak  solution  of  isinglass,  by  which  a  very  firm  and  per- 
manent form  can  be  given  to  the  hair.  The  hair  should  never 
be  twisted,  knotted,  or  pulled  contrary  to  its  natural  direc- 
tion, if  you  would  avoid  baldness  and  headache. 

Diet  fob  the  Sedentabv.— Those  persons  who  are  debarred 
from  taking  much  exercise — for  tome  amount  of  exercise  every 
man  must  take,  unless  he  is  obstinately  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  his  health — should  observe  the  utmost  simplicity, 
and  even  parsimony,  in  their  diet.  If  they  are  content  to  do 
so,  they  may  obtain  immunity  from  dyspepsia,  that  com- 
plaint being  comparatively  rare  in  our  prisons,  the  inmates 
of  which  are  subject  to  a  somewhat  rigorous  regimen.  Dine 
off  one  dish— eschew  pastry  as  you  would  the  pestilence — 
banish  beer — confine  yourself  to  two  glasses  of  sherry,  or,  in 
lieu  of  that,  a  little  weak  brandy-and-water— go  to  bed  be- 
times, fasting,  and  guiltless  of  a  tumbler— and  so  shall  you 
and  your  stomach  remain  on  terms  of  the  greatest  amity. 
After  all,  there  is  no  great  hardship  in  this.  Weigh  the 
enormous  benefit  of  immunity  from  pain  against  the  mise- 
rable momentary  luxury  of  tickling  the  palate— and  if  you 
be  a  man  of  sense,  you  will  not  hesitate  for  a  mornont  in 
your  choice. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Dbine  fbom  Coal-Gas. — The  French  scientific  papers  are 
full  of  a  discovery  recently  made  by  a  young  chemist,  named 
Cotelle,  by  which  he  is  able  to  extract  alcohol  from  coal-gas. 
The  alcohol  is  stated  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality,  not- 
withstanding which  he  is  enabled  to  sell  it  at  twenty-five 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  while  alcohol  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion is  sold  at  seventy-five  francs.  A  company  has  been 
formed  for  working  the  patent. 

Is  the  Unicorn  a  Reality? — A  traveller — Mr.  W.  Balfcur 
Baikie  —  has  written  to  a  contemporary  to  this  effect: — 
"  When  I  ascended  the  Niger,  now  nearly  five  years  ago,  I 
frequently  heard  allusions  to  an  animal  of  this  nature,  but  at 
that  tune  I  set  it  down  as  a  niyth.  Since  then,  however,  the 
amount  of  testimony  I  have  received,  and  the  universal  be- 
lief of  the  natives  of  all  the  countries  which  I  havo  hitherto 
visited,  ha3  partly  shaken  my  scepticism,  and  at  present  I 
simply  hold  that  its  existence  is  not  proven.  A  skull  of  this 
animal  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  town  in  tho  country 
of  Bonu,  through  which  I  hope  to  pass  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  when  I  shall  make  every  possible  inquiry.  Two 
among  my  informants  have  repeatedly  declared  to  me  that 
they  have  seen  the  bones  of  this  animal,  and  each  made 
particular  mention  of  the  long,  straight,  or  nearly  straight, 
black  horn.  In  countries  to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  as  Mirgi  and 
Bagirmi,  whero  the  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  found,  the 
huntors  carefully  distinguished  between  it  and  the  supposed 
unicorn,  and  gave  them  different  names.  In  the  vast  forests 
and  boundless  wastes  which  occur  over  Central  Africa,  espe- 
cially towards  the  countries  south  and  east  from  Lake  Tsad, 
Bormi,  Bagirmi  and  Adamawa,  are  doubtless  numerous  zoo- 
logical curiosities  as  yet  unknown  to  the  man  of  science,  and 
among  them  possibly  may  exist  this  much-talked-of,  strange, 
one-horned  animal,  cvon  though  it  may  not  exactly  corrc- 
spoud  with  our  typical  English  unicorn, 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Introduction  of  the  Potato.— The  history  of  the  potato- 
affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the  influence  of  authority. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  the  use  of  this  invaluable  plant 
was  vehemently  opposed :  at  last,  Louis  XV.  wore  a  bunch 
of  its  flowers  in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  tho  root  became  universal  in  France. 

Wateb  Bewitched. — In  a  Scotch  brewer's  instructions  for 
Scotch  ale,  dated  1793,  we  find  this  mystical  note : — "  I  throw 
'  a  littlo  dry  malt,  which  is  left  on  purpose,  on  the  top  of  the 
mash,  with  a  handful  of  salt,  to  keep  the  witches  out  of  it, 
and  then  cover  it  up.".  Perhaps  this  practice  gave  rise  to- 
indifferent  beer  being  termed  "  water  bewitched." 

Mabbiace  in  the  Culbcm'Poech.— By  an  old  law,  beforo 
the  face  of,  and  at  the  door  of,  the  church,  could  tho  mar- 
riage dower  be  legally  assigned.  Chaucer  alludes  to  this, 
custom  in  his  "  Wife  of  Bath" : — 

"  She  was  ft  worthy  woman  all  her  live ; 
Husbands  at  the  church-door  had  she  five." 

Tho  marriage  of  Francis  II.  with  Mary  Stuart  took  ptoca  at. 
the  door  of  Notre  Duinc. 

The  HAiK-HAKVEsr.— In  Paris  there  is  a  race  of  men  who 
reap  what  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  "hair-hsi-vcst."' 
These  mon,  who  havo  each  u  specified  district,  thr  oughout 
which  they  arc  well  known,  start  on  their  rounds  early  in 
the  summer,  an'd  pursue  their  avocation  during  the  summer 
mouths,  when  tlie  natural  covering  of  the  head  may  be  re- 
moved without  serious  danger  to  the  owners.  They  set  forth- 
provided  with  cash  to  pay  for  the  hair  they  buy,  anil  afsu> 
with  a  good  assortment  of  trinkets  aud  cheap  jewelltry  of  all 
kinds,  especially  of  the  kind  which  bears  a  large  p*ofit — tho 
hair  being  parted  with  as  willingly  in  exchange  for  such 
ornaments  as  it  is  for  cash.  Their  arrival  at  tho  several 
"  polling-places"  on  their  circuit  always  taking  place  at  tho 
same  time  of  the  year,  they  have  no  need  to  advertise  their 
coming :  in  fact,  they  have  no  sooner  takon  up  their  quar- 
ters, than  their  flocks  gather  around  them,  willing  and  cager- 
to  be  shorn,  aid  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  reap  their  harvest,, 
and  conclude  tueir  bargains  as  speedily  as  possible.  The! 
subjects  upon  which  they  operate  aro  tho  young  girls  and; 
women  of  the  villages  and  rural  districts,  who  may  be  said; 
to  gl  ow  their  hair,  year  after  year,  with  a  view  to  the  market), 
and  who  soc  nothing  extraordinary— much  less  humiliawag 
— in  turning  an  honest  penny  by  tho  sale  of  it.  They  do.  not, 
however,  submit  to  actual  denudation  of  the  head,  bwArosorve 
a  small  portion  of  the  front,  which,  by  a  clever  arrangement, 
is  afterwards  so  disposed  us  in  a  great  measure  to  conceal 
,th,c,  ravages  of  the  shears.  The  business  is  managed  with 
)6umfnary  rapidity— the  severance  being  accomplished  in  a 
minute  or  two.  As  soon  as  the  hair  is  cut  off,  it  is  tied  up  in 
a  wisp  and  weighed,  and  paid  for,  the  price  per  pound  hav-. 
ing  been  agreed  upon  beforehand. 

 *  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Love  is  most  intelligible  when  it  is  unable  to,  express  itself 

in  words. 

Lit  the  hound  that  runs  after  two  hares  ai  once  take  heed 
lest  he  catch  neither. 

He  is  a  fool  who  throws  pearls  to  pigs,  and  thinks  tho  pork 
will  eat  the  richer  for  the  treasure. ' 

Let  us  moderns  appreciate  our  dignity;  wo  shall  bo  the- 
venerated  ancients  of  future  moderns. 

Despondency. — What  right  has  any  person,  endowed  with 
an  ordinary  share  of  intellect,  ani!  blessed  with  a  respectable 
share  of  good  health,  to  despond  f  What  is  the  cause  of 
despondency?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  The  cause  is  a 
weak  mind,  and  the  meaning  is  sin. 

Co-operation  of  the  Wife.— There  is  much  good  sense* 
and  truth  in  the  remark  of  a  modern  author,  that  no  man 
ever  prospered  in  the  world  without  the  co-opcrntion  of  his 
wife.  If  she  unites  in  mutual  endeavours,  or  rewards  his 
labour  with  a  smile,  with  what  confidence  will  lie  resort  co- 
ins merchandise  or  his  farm,  fly  over  lands,  sail  upon  the 
sea,  meet  difficulty  or  encounter  danger,  if  ho  knows  ho  is. 
not  spending  his  strength  in  vain,  but  that  his  labour  will  be. 
rewarded  by  the  sweets  of  home. 

Judge  not  Harshly. — It  is  our  duty  to  view  with  a  chari- 
table eye  the  doings  of  our  fellow-beings.  Every  man  thinks- 
he  can  justify  his  own  acts,  or  else  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
them.  Even  the  scoundrel  who  despoils  his  neighbour  of 
either  property  or  honour,  will  indulge  in  specious  argument, 
to  prove  that  he  is  not  half  so  bad  as  you  think  nun.  In 
viewing  the  transactions  of  the  erring,  we  should,  for  tho- 
sake  of  humanity,  judge  with  mercy  and  allowance ;  while, 
for  the  sake  of  the  world  at  large  anil  the  benefit  of  example, 
we  should  never  fail  to  adjudicate,  either  socially  or  legally, 
with  strict  justice. 

Impudence. — Impudence  is  not  a  virtue.  Modern  philoso- 
phers say  it  is.  Modem  philosophers,  let  us  remark,  ara 
strictly  utilitarian.  Whatever  tends  toward  the  temporal 
acquirement  of  money  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  virtuo.  Im- 
pudence does  wonders  toward  procuring  largo  and  small 
sums  of  "the  convenient;"  but  it  does  not  :.~t  in  its  po- 
tency. It  is  simply  a  vehicle  for  the  exevciso  of  present 
power.  Modesty  is,  perhaps,  in  man}-  instances,  doomed  to. 
a  long  depression,  but  in  the  end  it  is  sure  to  conic  out  bright 
and  prosperous,  while  impudence,  which  started  upon  tho 
journey  with  it,  grovels  in  the  dust. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PAPERS. 

Mctct  from  him  1 
And  how  can  I  expect  ilf  Bywhntriffht 
Can  I  demand  ho  nhouM  withhold  hix  claim, 
Tne  proofs  once  In  his  power? 

Axoxrxocs. 

Pai,X  ran  to  Marguerite,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms; 
■ha  wu  pale  an<l  icy  cold.  Ho  carried  her  into  the  first 
room,  placed  her  in  nn  arm-chair,  returned  to  the  door, 
which  bad  remained  open,  and  closed  it,  and  then  has- 
tened back. 

*  What  is  it  that  so  terrifies  yon  ?  who  is  pursuing 
■jen  ?  and  how  does  it  happen  that  yon  como  hero  at 
this  unusual  hour  '-" 

"  Oh  !"  erclaim»d  Marguerite,  "  at  any  homr,  whether 
by  day  or  night,  I  should  have  flown  as  long  as  the 
earth  wonld  hare  Urno  me  !  I  should  have*  flown  till  I 
had  found  some  heart  in  which  I  could  havo  poured 


tiie  aurora  or  df.  vth. 

forth  my  sorrows,  an  aim  capable  of  defending  me. 
Paul !  Paul '  my  father  is  dead  ?" 

"  Poor  child  ! '  said  Paul,  pressing  Marguerite  to  his 
heart,  "  who  flic3  from  one  house  of  death  to  fall  into 
another ;  who  leaves  death  in  the  castle,  to  find  it  in 
the  cottage." 

"  Yos,  yes,"  cried  Marguerite,  rising,  still  trembling 
with  terror,  and  convulsively  pressing  Paul's  arm. 
"  Death  is  yonder,  and  I  find  death  hero ;  but  yonder  it 
is  attended  with  despair  and  fear,  while  hore  it  is  met 
with  tranquillity  and  hope.  Oh,  Paul !  Paul !  had  you 
but  seen  that  which  I  havo  seen!" 

"  Tell  me  all  that  happened." 

"  You  saw  the  terrible  effect  produced  by  your  ap- 
pearance, and  the  mere  sound  of  your  voice  ?  ' 
"  Yes,  I  saw  that." 

"They  carried  him,  still  fainting  and  speechless,  into 
his  own  room." 

"  It  was  to  your  mother  that  I  spoke,"  said  Paul, 
"  and  ho  heard  mo ;  I  could  not  foresoo  it  would  so 
much  havo  terrified  him." 

"  Yon  full  well  know  all  that  had  passed,  for  you 
must  havo  heard,  from  the  room  in  whicn  you  wero  con- 
cealed, every  word  wo  uttered.  My  father,  my  poor 
father,  had  recognised  me,  and  I,  seeing  him  thus, 
could  not  repress  my  uneasiness  :  notwithstanding  the 
risk  I  ran  of  irritating  my  mother,  I  went  up  to  his 
room — tho  door  was  locked  j  I  knocked  softly  at  it.  Ho 


bad  recoverod  bis  senses,  for  I  heard  a  faint  voice-  asking 
"  who  was  there  ?" 

"  And  your  mother?"  said  Paul,  eagerly. 

"  My  mother,"  replied  Marguerite,  "  waa  no  longer 
there,  and  she  had  locked  him  in  a9  she  would  have 
done  a  child;  but  when  he  had  recognised  my  voice, 
when  I  had  told  him  that  it  was  bis  daughter  Margue- 
rito  who  wished  to  see  him,  ho  told  mo  that  I  could  get 
into  tho  room  by  going  down-stairs  again,  and  that  in 
the  study  I  should  find  a  private  staircaso  which  led  to 
it.  A  minute  afterwards,  I  was  kneeling  by  his  bed- 
side, and  ho  gave  mo  his  blessing.  Yes,  Paul,  I  re- 
ceived his  blessing  boforo  ho  diod,  his  paternal  bene- 
diction, which  I  trust  will  bring  down  tho  blessing  of 
God  upon  my  head." 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul,  "God  will  pardon  you  ;  you  may 
now  feel  tranquil.  Woep  for  your  father,  Marguorite, 
but  woep  no  longer  for  yourself,  for  you  are  saved." 

"You  havo  heard  nothing  yet,  Paul!"  exolaimed. 
Marguorite.    "  Hear  mo  still. 

"Proceed!" 

"  At  tho  very  moment  wlion  I  was  kneeling,  kissing 
tho  hand  of  my  father,  and  thanking  him  for  tho  rolief 
ho  had  afforded  my  afflicted  mind,  I  heard  my  mother's 
footstep  on  tho  staircaso.  I  rocognised  hor  voice,  and 
my  father  also  recognised  it,  for  ho  again  embraced 
mo,  and  made  a  sign  to  mo  to  leave  him.  I  obeyed 
him,  but  such  was  my  terror  and  confusion,  that  I  mis- 
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took  tho  door,  and  instead  of  the  staircase  l>y  which  1 
had  ascended,  J  found  myself  in  a  small  cabinet  which 
had  no  issue.  I  felt  all  around  its  walls,  but  could 
find  no  door.  I  was  compelled  to  remain  there.  I 
then  hoard  my  mother,  accompanied  by  tho  priest, 
entering  1113'  father's  room  ;  f  restrained  my  breathing, 
fearing  that  she  should  hear  me.  I  saw  them  through 
the  glass  window  of  the  door,  and  I  assure  you,  Paul, 
that  sho  was  paler  than  my  father,  who  was  about  to 
die." 

"  Gracious  Heaven!"  murmured  Paul. 

"  Tho  priest  seated  himself  by  the  bedside,"  con- 
tinued Marguerite,  so  terrified  that  sho  pressed  still 
closer  against  Paul  ;  "  my  mother  remained  standing 
at  tho  foot  of  tho  bed ;  I  was  there,  just  opposite  to 
them,  compelled  to  remain  a  witness  of  that  mournful 
spectacle,  without  tho  means  of  retreat! — a  daughter, 
obliged  to  hear  tho  dying  confession  of  her  father ! — 
was  it  not  horrible  ?  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  closing  my 
eyes  that  I  might  uos  see — praying  that  I  might  not 
hear ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  myself — and  this  I  swear  to 
you,  Paul — I  saw  and  I  heard  —  oh  !  what  I  then 
heard  can  never  be  obliterated  from  my  memory!  I 
saw  my  father,  whoso  recollections  seemed  to  inspire 
him  with  a  feverish  strength,  sit  up  in  his  bed,  the  pale- 
ness of  death  imprinted  on  his  face.  I  heard  him — I 
heard  him  pronounce  the  words,  a  duel— adultei'y — 
assassination ! — and  at  each  word  he  uttered,  I  saw  my 
mother  turn  pale — and  paler  even  than  before — and  I 
heard  her  raiso  her  voice  so  that  it  might  drown  the 
voice  of  tho  dying  man,  saying  to  the  priest :  '  Believe 
him  not — believe  him  not,  reverend  father;  what  he 
says  is  false — or  rather,  ho  is  mad ;  he  knows  not  what 
ho  says — believe  him  not ! '  Oh !  Paul,  it  was  a  dreadful 
spectacle,  an  impious  sacrilege ;  a  cold  perspiration 
stood  upon  my  forehead,  and  I  fainted." 

"Justice  of  Heaven!"  cried  Paul. 

"  I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  without  conscious- 
ness. AVheu  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  room  was  as 
silent  as  tho  tomb.  My  mother  and  the  priest  had  dis- 
appeared, aud  two  wax  lights  were  burning  near  my 
father.  I  opened  tho  door  of  the  cabinet,  aud  cast  my 
eyes  on  the  bed  ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish beneath  the  sheet,  which  completely  covered  it, 
the  stiffened  form  of  a  corpse.  I  divined  that  all  was 
over !  I  remained  motionless,  divided  between  the 
funereal  awo  which  such  a  sight  inspired,  and  the  pious 
desire  of  raising  the  covering  to  kiss  once  more,  before 
he  should  be  enclosed  in  his  coffin,  the  venerable  fore- 
head of  my  dear  father.  Fear,  however,  overcame  every 
other  feeling — an  ice-like,  mortal,  and  invincible  terror 
drove  me  from  the  room.  I  flow  down  tho  staircase,  I 
know  not  how,  but  I  believe  without  touching  a  single 
step ;  I  fled  across  the  rooms  and  through  the  corri- 
dors, till  tho  freshness  of  the  air  convinced  me  that  I 
had  left  the  castle.  I  fled,  completely  unconscious  of 
whither  my  steps  were  leading  me,  until  I  remembered 
you  had  told  mo  I  should  lind  you  hero.  A  secret 
iustinct — tell  me  what  it  was,  for  I  cannot  myself  com- 
prehend it — had  led  me  in  this  direction.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  I  was  pursued  by  shadows,  horrid  phantoms. 
At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  avenues  I  thought — (had  I 
then  lost  my  senses?) — I  thought  I  saw  my  mother, 
dressed  all  in  black,  and  walking  as  noiselessly  as  a 
spectre.  Oh!  then,  then,  terror  lent  me  wings! — I  at 
first  fled  without  knowing  whither;  after  this  my 
strength  failed  me,  and  it  was  then  you  heard  my  cries. 
I  dragged  myself  along  a  few  more  paces,  and  fell 
motionless  at  this  door;  had  you  not  opened  it,  I 
should  have  expired  upon  the  spot,  for  I  was  so  much 

terrified,  that  it  appeared  to  me  "    Then  suddenly 

pausing,  Marguerite  trembled,  and  whispered  to  Paul, 

Silence !  do  you  not  hear  ?" 

"  Yes,"   replied  Paul,  instantly  extinguishing  the 

lamp ;  "  yes,  yes — footsteps !    I  hear  them  also." 

"Look!  look!"  cried  Marguerite,  concealing  herself 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  window,  and  throwing  them 
around  Paul  at  the  same  moment — "  look !  I  was  not 
mistaken — it  was  my  mother  !" 

The  door  had  been  opened,  and  the  marchioness, 
pale  as  a  spectre,  entered  the  room  slowly,  closed  the 
door  after  her,  and  locked  it;  and  then,  without  observ- 
ing Paul  and  Marguerite,  went  into  the  second  room 
where  Achard  was  lying.  She  then  walked  up  to  his 
bed,  as  she  had  only  a  short  time  before  to  that  of 
the  marquis,  only  that  she  was  not  now  accompanied  by 
a  priest. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  said  Achard,  drawing  back  ono  of 
tho  curtains  of  his  bed. 

"  It  is  I !"  replied  tho  marchioness,  drawing  back  the 
other  curtain. 

"  Yon,  madam !"  cried  the  old  man,  with  terror ;  "  for 
what  purpose  have  you  come  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
man  '<" 

"  I  have  come  to  make  a  proposal  to  him." 

"  One  that  will  lose  his  soul !  is  it  not  ?" 

"  To  save  it,  on  the  contrary.  There  is  only  one 
thing  in  this  world,  Achard,  of  which  you  stand  in 
need,"  rejoined  the  marchioness,  bending  down  over 
the  bed  of  tho  dying  man,  "  and  that  is  a  priest." 

"  You  refused  to  allow  the  one  who  is  attached  to  the 
castle  to  attend  me." 

"  In  five  minutes,  if  you  wish  it,  he  shall  be  here." 

"  Let  him  be  sent,  "then,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  aud 
believe  me,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  lie  must 
come  quickly." 

"  But  if  I  givo  you  the  peace  of  heaven,  you  will  give 
me  in  exchange  peace  on  earth," 


"  What  can  I  do  for  you  P"  murmured  the  dying  man, 
closing  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  see  a  woman  whose 
looks  chilled  him. 

"  You  stand  in  need  of  a  priest,  that  you  may  dio  in 
pence,"  said  the  marchioness;  "you  Know  tho  gift  I  re- 
quire, in  order  to  exist  in  tranquillity?" 

"  You  would  closo  heaven  to  me  by  a  perjury!" 

"  I  would  open  it  to  you  by  a  pardon." 

"  That  pardon  I  have  already  received." 

"  And  from  whom  ?" 

"  From  him  who,  perhaps,  had  alono  tho  right  to 
grant  it  to  me." 

lias  Morlaix,  then,  descended  from  heaven  ?"  asked 
the  marchioness,  in  a  tone  in  which  there  was  almost  as 
much  terror  as  iron}'. 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  have  you  forgotten 
that  he  left  a  son  upon  this  earth  ?" 

"  Then  you  have  also  seen  him?"  exclaimed  the  mar- 
chioness. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Achard. 

"  And  you  have  told  him  all  — — " 

"  All !" 

"  And  the  papers  which  prove  his  birth  ?"  asked 

the  marchioness,  with  trembling  anxiety. 

"The  marquis  was  not  dead  —  tho  papers  are  still 
there." 

"  Achard !"  cried  the  marchioness,  falling  upon  her 
knees  by  the  bedside — "  Achard !  you  will  take  pity  on 

me  ?  " 

"  You  on  your  knees  before  me,  madam  ?" 

"  Yes,  old  man,"  replied  the  marchioness,  in  a  sup- 
plicating tone  ;  "  yes,  I  am  on  my  kuee3  before  you — 
and  I  beg,  I  implore  you — for  you  hold  in  your  hands 
tho  honour  of  one  of  tho  most  ancient  families  in  France 
—my  past,  my  future  life  !  Those  papers  are  my  heart, 
my  soul !  They  are  more  than  this — they  are  my  name — 
the  name  of  my  forefathers — of  my  children — and  you 
well  know  all  that  I  have  suffered  to  preserve  that  name 
unsullied.  Do  you  believe  that  I  had  not  a  heart  as 
other  women  havo  ? — the  feelings  of  a  lover,  of  a  wife, 
and  of  a  mother  ?  Well !  I  havo  overcome  them  all, 
ono  by  one,  and  tho  struggle  has  been  long.  I  am 
twenty  years  younger  than  you  are,  old  man ;  I  am 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  you  are  on  tho  vergo  of 
the  grave.  Look,  then,  upon  these  hairs — they  are  even 
whiter  than  your  own!" 

"  What  says  she?"  whispered  Marguerite,  who  had 
softly  crept  to  the  door,  and  could  seo  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  the  inner  room.    "  Gracious  Heaven !" 

"  Listen,  listen !  dear  child,"  said  Paul ;  "  it  is  the 
Lord  who  permits  that  all  shall  bo  thus  revealed." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Achard,  who  was  "becoming 
weaker  every  moment.  "  Yes,  you  doubted  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord — you  had  forgotten  that  ho  had  for- 
given the  adulterous  woman  " 

"  Yes,  but  when  sho  met  with  Christ,  men  were  about 
to  cast  stones  at  her.  Men,  who  for  twenty  generations 
have  been  accustomed  to  revere  our  name,  to_  honour 
our  family,  did  they  but  learn  that  which,  thank  Heaven ! 
lias  heretofore  been  hidden  from  them,  would  hear  it 
uttered  with  shame  and  with  contempt.  I  have  suffered 
so  much,  that  God  will  pardon  me  ;  but  man !  men  are 
so  implacable,  that  they  will  not  pardon.  Moreover,  am 
I  alone  exposed  to  their  insults?  On  either  side  the 
cross  I  bear,  have  I  not  a  child  ?  and  i3  not  tho  other 
that  we  speak  of  the  first-born  ?  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  is  he  not  the  son  of  the  Marquis  d' Auras  ?  Do  you 
forget  that  he  is  the  first-born — the  head  of  tho  family  ? 
Do  you  not  know,  that,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of 
the  title,  the  estates,  tho  fortune  of  the  family  of  Auray, 
he  ha.3  only  to  invoke  the  law  P  And  then  what  would 
remain  to  "Emanuel  r — the  cross  of  the  order  of  Malta; 
aud  to  Marguerite  ? — a  convent." 

"  Oil,  yes,  yes!"  whispered  Marguerite,  and  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  toward  the  marchioness,  "yes,  a  con- 
vent, in  which  I  would  pray  for  you,  my  mother." 

"  Silence !  silence  I"  whispered  Paul. 

"  Oh !  you  know  him  not,  said  Achard,  whose  voice 
was  scarcely  audible. 

"  No !  but  I  know  human  nature,"  replied  the  mar- 
chioness. "  He  may  recover  a  name — he  who  has  no 
name ;  a  fortune — he  who  has  no  fortune.  And  do 
you  believe  he  would  renounce  that  fortune  aud  that 
name  r 

"  Should  you  ask  it  of  him,  he  would." 

"And  by  what  right  could  I  demand  it?"  said  the 
marchioness  ;  "  by  what  right  could  I  ask  him  to  spare 
mo,  to  spare  Emanuel,  to  spare  Marguerite  ?  He 
would  say,  '  I  do  not  know  you,  madam— I  have 
never  seen  ,you.  You  aro  my  mother,  and  that  is  all 
I  know.' " 

"  In  his  name,"  stammered  Achard,  whose  tongue 
death  was  beginning  to  benumb,  "  in  his  name,  madam, 
I  engage — I  swear — oh !  my  God  !  my  God  !' 

Tiic  marchioness  arose,  observing  attentively,  by  the 
old  man's  features,  tho  approach  of  death. 

f  You  engage — you  swear !"  she  said ;  "  is  he  hero  to 
ratify  this  engagement  ?  You  engage — you  swear— and 
on  your  word  you  would  that  I  should  stake  the  years 
I  have  yet  to  live,  against  the  moments  which  yet  re- 
main between  you  and  death !  I  have  entreated — I 
have  implored ;  and  again  I  entreat  and  implore  you  to 
give  up  those  papers  to  me." 

"  Tnose  papers  now  are  his." 

"  I  must  have  them  !  I  repeat,  I  must  have  them!" 
continued  the  marchioness,  gaining  strength,  as  tho 
dying  man  became  more  feeble, 


"  My  God !  my  God !  havo  mercy  upon  me !"  mur- 
mured Achard. 

"  No  one  can  now  come,"  rejoined  tho  marchioness ; 
"  you  told  me  t  hat  you  wore  the  key  of  that  closet  always 
about  you  " 

"  Would  you  wrest  it  from  the  hands  of  a  dviii" 
man?"  J  J 

"  No,"  replied  the  marchiones3  ;  "  I  will  wait." 
^  "  Let  mo  dio  in  peace,"  exclaimed  Achard,  tearing 
the  crucifix  from  tho  head  of  his  bod ;  and  raising  it  be- 
tween himself  and  the  marchioness,  ho  cried,  "  Leave 
me,  leave  me  !  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ !" 

Tho  marchioness  fell  upon  her  knees,  bowing  her 
head  to  the  ground.  The  old  man,  for  a  moment,  re- 
mained in  tho  eamo  awful  attitude;  then,  by  degrees, 
his  strength  forsook  him,  and  he  fell  back  on  his  bed, 
crossed  his  arms,  and  pressed  the  image  of  the  Saviour 
to  his  breast. 

The  marchioness  seized  the  lower  part  of  the  two 
curtains,  and,  without  raising  her  head,  she  crossed 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  last  struggles 
of  the  dying  man. 

"  Horror !  horror !"  murmured  Marguerite. 

"  Let  us  kneel  and  pray,"  said  Paul. 

A  moment  of  solemn  and  dreadful  silence  then  en- 
sued, which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  last  gasps  of 
tho  dying  man  ;  these  gasps  became  fainter  by  degrees, 
and  then  ceased  altogether.  All  was  over — the  old  man 
was  dead ! 

The  marchioness  slowly  raised  her  head,  listened  with 
intense  anxiety  for  some  minutes ;  and  then,  without 
opening  the  curtains,  passed  her  hand  between  them, 
and  after  some  effort,  withdrew  her  hand  again.  Sho 
had  obtained  the  key !  She  then  silently  arose,  and, 
with  her  face  still  turned  toward  tho  bed,  walked  to  tho 
closet.  But  at  the  moment  she  was  about  to  unlock  it, 
Paul,  who  was  observing  all  her  movements,  rushed  into 
the  room,  and,  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  said — 

"  Gite  me  that  key,  my  mother !  for  tho  marquis  is 
dead,  and  those  papers  now  belong  to  me." 

"Justice  of  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the  marchioness, 
starting  back  with  terror,  and  falling  into  a  chair  ; 
"justice  of  Heaven !  it  is  my  son !" 

"  Merciful  Heaven  I"  murmured  Marguerite,  throwing 
herself  upon  her  knees  in  the  outer  room ;  "  merciful 
Heaven  !  he  is  my  brother !" 

Paul  opened  the  closet,  and  took  the  casket  which 
contained  the  papers. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RECRIMINATION. 

Thou  canst  save  me — 
Thou  ought' st — thou  must  I  I  tell  thee,  at  his  feet 
I'll  fall  a  corse,  ere  mount  his  bridal  bed  I 
So  choose  betwixt  my  rescue  aud  my  grave. 

Knowles. — The  Suncltlacl: 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  nature  of  tho  events 
which  had  occurred  during  that  fatal  night,  Paul  had 
not  forgotten  the  mortal  defiance  which  had  been  ex- 
changed between  himself  and  Lectoure.  As  that  young 
gentleman  would  probably  not  know  where  to  find  him, 
he  thought  it  only  decorous  to  save  Lectoure  the  trou- 
ble of  seeking  for  him ;  and  about  seven  in  the  morning 
Lieutenant  Walter  presented  himself  at  the  castle,  be- 
ing charged  on  behalf  of  Paul  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
the  combat.  He  found  Emanuel  in  Lectoure's  apart- 
ment. Tho  latter,  on  perceiving  the  officer,  withdrew, 
and  went  down  into  the  park,  that  the  two  young  men 
might  more  freely  discuss  the  matter.  Walter  had 
received  from  his  commander  directions  to  accede  to 
everything  that  might  be  proposed.  The  preliminary 
terms  were,  therefore,  very  speedily  arranged ;  and  it 
was  agreed  between  them  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  in  the  afternoon  at  foar  o'clock.  The  placo 
of  rendezvous  the  sea-side,  near  the  fisherman's  hut, 
which  was  about  half-way  between  Port  Louis  and 
Auray  Castle.  As  to  the  weapons,  they  were  to  bring 
their  pistols  and  their  swords  ;  it  would  be  decided  on 
the  spot  which  they  were  to  use,  it  being  clearly  under, 
stood  that  Lectoure,  having  been  the  party  insulted, 
should  have  the  right  to  make  his  choice. 

As  to  the  marchioness,  although  in  the  first  instauco 
petrified  by  tho  unexpected  appearaneo  of  Paul,  sho 
soon  recovered  all  her  natural  firmness,  and  drawing 
her  veil  over  her  face,  she  withdrew  from  the  chamber, 
and  walked  across  the  outer  room,  which  had  remained 
in  darkness.  She  did  not,  therefore,  perceive  Mar. 
guerite,  who  was  kneeling  in  one  corner  of  it,  mute 
from  astonishment  and  terror.  She  after  that  crossed 
the  park,  entered  the  castle,  and  repaired  to  tho  room 
in  which  the  scene  of  the  contract  had  taken  place. 
There,  by  the  dying  light  of  the  wax  tapers,  with  both 
her  elbows  resting  on  the  table,  her  head  supported  on 
her  hands,  her  eyes  rivctted  on  the  paper  to  which  Lee 
toure  had  -already  allixed  his  name,  and  the  marquis 
had  signed  the  half  of  his,  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  night  reflecting  upon  a  new  determination.  Thus 
she  awaited  the  coming  day,  without  ever  thinking  of 
talcing  the  least  repose,  so  powerfully  did  her  sonl  of 
adamant  support  tho  body  m  which  it  was  enclosed. 
This  resolution  was  to  get  Emanuel  and  Marguerite 
away  from  the  castle  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  it  was 
from  her  children  most  especially  that  she  desired  to 
conceal  that  which  was  about  to  take  place  between 
Paul  and  herself. 

Marguerite,  who  had  been  thus  most  unexpectedly 
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present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  marquis  and  of  Achard, 
through  which  she  had  so  providentially  discovered  her 
mother's  seere:,  rushed  into  Paul's  arms  immediately 
afeer  her  mother  s  departure  from  the  cottage,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Oh !  now  yon  are  really  my  brother ! 

Her  tears  choked  further  utterance,  and  it  wa3  some 
minate3  before  Paul  could  tranqniilise  her  agitated 
spirit,  torn  by  so  many  and  such  eoniiicting  emotions. 
Paul  then,  fearing  that  the  marchioness  might  inquire 
for  her  daughter  on  her  arrival  at  the  castle,  urged 
Mirgnerite  to  hasten  thither;  and  seeing  she  was  still 
trembling  at  the  recollection  of  the  many  horrors  she 
had  witnessed,  led  her  oat  of  the  oottago,  of  which  he 
locked  the  door,  and  accompanied  her  to  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  castle.  Daring  this  walk,  Marguerite  had 
in  a  certain  degree  recovered  her  composure.  Paul 
stood  gazing  at  her  till  he  saw  that  she  had  safely 
entered  the  court-yard,  and  then  returned  to  watch  and 
pray  beside  the  body  of  his  father's  faithfcl  servant. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  marchioness,  hearing  the  noise 
occasioned  by  Lieutenant  Walter's  arrival  at  the  castle, 
reached  a  bell  which  was  standing  on  the  table,  and 
rang  it.  A  servant  presented  himself  at  the  door  in 
the  grand  livery  he  had  worn  the  previous  evening — 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  also  had  not  been  in  bed. 

"  Inform  Mademoiselle  d'Auray,  that  her  mother  is 
waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing-room,"  said  the  mar- 


ine servant  obeyed,  and  the  marchioness  resumed, 
gloomy  and  motionless,  her  previous  attitude.  In  a 
few  minutes  afterward,  she  heard  a  slight  noise  behind 
her,  and  turned  round.  It  was  Marguerite.  The 
young  girl,  with  more  respect,  perhaps,  than  she  had 
ever  before  evinced,  held  out  her  hand  toward  her 
mother,  that  she  might  give  her  her  hand  to  kiss.  But 
the  marchioness  remained  motionless,  as  if  she  had  not 
understood  the  intention  of  her  daughter.  Marguerite 
let  fall  her  hand,  and  silently  awaited  her  mother's 
pleasure.  She,  also,  wore  the  same  dress  as  the  ni.ht 
before.  Sleep  had  hovered  over  the  whole  world,  but 
had  f  jrgotten  the  inhabitants  of  Auray  Castle. 

"  Come  nearer,"  said  the  marchioness. 

Marguerite  advanced  one  step. 

"  Why  is  it  that  yon  are  thus  palo  and  trembling  ?" 
continued  the  marchioness. 

"  Madam  "  murmured  Marguerite. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  marcldoness. 

"  The  death  of  my  father  —  bo  sudden — so  unex- 
pected," stammered  Marguerite;  "indeed,  I  have  suf- 
fered so  much  this  night." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  the  marchione33,  in  a  hollow 
tone,  but  tiling  on  heT  daughter  looks  which  were  not 
altogether  void  of  affection ;  "yes,  the  young  tree  bends 
before  the  wind,  and  is  stripped  of  its  leaves.  The  old 
tyJz  alone  withstands  every  tempest.  I,  also,  have 
suffered,  Marguerite,  and  suffered  much.  I  have  passed 
a  dreadful  night,  and  yet  you  see  me  calm  and  firm." 

God  has  endowed  you  with  a  soul,  my  mother,  6rm 
end  austere ;  but  you  should  not  expect  the  same 
strength  and  firmne3s  in  the  souls  of  others.  You 
would  destroy  them." 

"  And  therefore  is  it,"  replied  the  marchiones3, 
letting  her  hand  fall  upon  the  table,  "  that  nil  I  ask  of 
you  is  obedience.  The  marquis  is  dead,  Marguerite, 
anl  Emanuel  is  now  tho  head  of  the  family.  You 
most  immediately  set  out  for  Rennos  with  Emanuel." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Marguerite,  "  I  set  out  for  Kennes ! 


'Lwjtrhter,  and  th 
"  iCy  mother ! 


el  of  tho  castle  is  too  narrow  to 
uoment  the  wedding-party  of  the 
leral  procession  of  the  father." 
>plicd  Marguerite,  with  an  inde- 
scribable accent  of  anguish,  "  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  pioin  to  place  a  longer  interval  between  two  cere- 
monies of  so  opposite  a  nature." 

"  True  piety,"  r<>joined  tho  marchioness,  "  should 
lead  us  to  lulfil  the  last  wishes  of  the  dead.  Cast  your 
eyes  onon  (hi*  contract,  and  see  the  first  letters  of  your 
father  s  n-ime." 

"Oh,  rn\dam!"  eri<-d  Mirgnerite,  "allow  me  to  ask 
yon  wheth««T  my  father,  when  ho  traced  these  letters, 
which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing,  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  and  did  he  write  them  of  his 
own  free  will  ?' 

**  Of  that  I  am  ignorant,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the 
m-irehione^*,  with  that  imperative  and  icy  tone  which, 
until  this  time,  hnd  subject"  I  nil  that  approached  her. 
''  I  am  ignorant  of  that ;  bnt  this  I  know,  that  tho  in- 
flnence  which  made  him  thin  act,  he  fully  understood; 
and  1  know  also,  that  parents,  as  long  as  they  exist, 
should,  in  the  eyes  of  their  children,  havo  the  autho- 
r  "7  Of  Oid.  Now,  God  ha*  ordained  me  to  effect 
things  terrible  in  themselves,  an  1  I  have  obeyed.  Do 

Ms/tana,  said  Marguerite,  who  had  remained 
s*nndmy,  but  who  nowswin<d  motionless,  with  some- 
what of  thit  dot.ormined  tone,  whiih  in  her  mother 
win  v,  terrible,  and  which  she  had  inherited  from  her; 
"  mi  dim  !  it  is  only  throe  day*  ago  that,  with  tearful 
eye*,  I  throw  myself  first  at  the  feet  of  Emanuel,  then 
at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  yon  would  compel  mo  to 
r<wive  as  my  hnibrmd,  and  then  at  my  father's. 
.V»ith.-T  of  them  would  or  could  listen  to  m",  for  gra^p- 
in?  ambition,  or  reoklen  midneis,  hardened  their 
hasrt*  and  ifuviMll  my  VokM.  At  length,  I  am  now 
an  your  feet,  my  mother — you  are  the  last  whom  I  can 


supplicate ;  but,  also,  you  are  best  capable  of  under- 
standing me.  Listen,  then,  attentively,  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  Had  I  only  to  sacrifice  my  own  happi- 
ness to  your  will,  I  would  make  that  sacrifice — my  love ! 
I  would  sacrifice  that  also ;  but  I  must  also  sacrifice  my 
son.   You  are  a  mother,  and  I  also,  madam." 

"A  mother! — a  mother!"  cried  the  marchioness; 
"yes !  a  mother,  but  by  a  dreadful  fault  " 

"  Bo  that  as  it  may,  madam,  still  I  am  a  mother,  and 
the  feelings  of  a  mother  need  not  be  sanctified,  in  order 
to  bo  holy.  Well,  then,  madam,  tell  me — for  you 
should  better  comprehend  these  things  than  I — tell 
me,  if  those  who  have  given  us  birth  have  received  from 
Heaven  a  voice  which  speaks  to  our  hearts,  have  not 
those  to  whom  we  have  given  birth  a  voice  as  powerful, 
and  when  these  two  voices  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
which  ought  we  to  obey  ?" 

You  will  never  hear  the  voice  of  your  child,"  said 
the  marchioness ;  "  for  yon  will  never  again  see  him." 

"  I  shall  never  again  see  my  son !"  exclaimed  Mar- 
guerite ;  "  and  who,  madam,  can  assert  that  posi- 
tively ?" 

"  He  will  himself  be  ignorant  as  to  whose  son  he  is." 
And  should  he  some  day  discover  it  ?"  replied 
Marguerite,  whose  respect  as  a  daughter  was  giving 
way  before  her  mother's  harshness;  "if  he  should 
then  come  to  me,  and  demand  an  account  of  his  birth — 
— and  this  may  happen,  madam  "  —  she  took  up  the 
peu — "  and  with  such  an  alternative  awaiting  me,  tell 
me,  ought  I  to  sign  this  contract  ?" 

"  Sign  it !"  said  the  marchioness. 

"  But,"  observed  Marguerite,  placing  her  trembling 
and  convulsed  fingers  upon  the  contract,  should  my 
husband  some  day  discover  the  existence  of  this  child- 
should  ho  demand  an  explanation  from  my  lover,  of 
the  wrong  committed  against  his  name  and  honour — 
if,  in  a  desperate  duel,  alone  and  without  seconds — a 
duel  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  one  must  fall,  he  should 
kill  that  lover,  and  then,  tormented  by  bis  conscience, 
pursued  by  a  voice  from  the  tomb,  my  husband  should 
at  length  become  deprived  of  reason  " 

"Be  silent!"  cried  the  marchioness,  her  features 
quivering  with  terror,  but  still  doubting  whether  it  was 
chance,  or  some  uuheard-of  discovery  which  dictated 
tho  words  her  daughter  had  employed :  "  be  silent !" 

"  You  would  have  me,  then,"  continued  Marguerite, 
who  had  now  said  too  much  to  pause — "  you  would 
havo  me,  then,  in  order  to  preserve  my  name,  ami  that 
of  my  other  children,  pure  and  unsullied,  that  I  should 
immure  myself  with  a  man  deprived  of  reason  !  You 
would  have  me  banish  from  my  sight,  and  from  his, 
every  living  being,  and  that  I  should  render  my  heart 
iron,  that  1  may  no  longer  feel — that  my  eyes  should 
never  shed  a  tear!  You  would  havo  me,  then,  clothe 
myself  in  mourning  as  a  widow,  before  my  husband's 
death  ?  You  would  have  my  hair  turn  white  twenty 
years  before  the  accustomed  time  ?" 

"Be  silent!  say  not  another  word!"  cried  tho  mar- 
chioness, in  a  tone  which  proved  that  menaces  wero 
giving  way  to  fear ;  "  bo  silent !" 

"  You  would  have  me,  then,"  continued  Marguerite, 
carried  away  by  tho  bitterness  of  her  grief ;  "  you 
would  have  me,  then,  in  order  that  tho  dreadful  secret 
might  die  with  those  who  havo  tho  keeping  of  it,  that 
I  should  banish  from  their  death-beds,  both  priest  and 
physician ;  you  would,  in  fine,  that  I  should  wander 
from  one  death-bed  to  another,  that  I  might  close,  not 
tho  eyes,  but  tho  mouths  of  tho  dying." 

"  Be  silent !  in  tho  name  of  Heaven,  be  silent !"  again 
cried  the  marchioness,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Well,  then/'  continued  Marguerite,  "  tell  mo  again, 
iny  mother,  to  sign  this  paper,  and  all  this  will  happen, 
and  tho  malediction  of  the  Lord  will  bo  accomplished, 
and  the  faults  of  tho  fathers  shall  bo  visited  upon  tho 
children,  even  to  tho  third  and  fourth  generations." 

"Ah!  my  God !  my  God!"  exclaimed  tho  marchio- 
ness, bursting  into  tear3,  "  am  I  not  sufficiently  hum- 
bled— am  I  not  sufficiently  punished  ? 

"  Pardon  !  pardon,  madam  1  cried  Marguerite,  re- 
called to  filial  feeling  by  the  first  tears  sho  had  ever 
seen  her  mother  shed ;  "  I  implore  you  to  forgive  me." 

"  Yes,  pardon !  ask  for  forgiveness,  unnatural  daugh- 
ter/ said  the  marchioness,  advancing  toward  Mar- 
guerite,  "  you  who  havo  wrenched  tho  scourge  from  the 
hands  of  eternal  vengeance,  and  havo  yourself  applied 
tho  lash  even  on  your  mother's  forehead." 

"Mercy!  mercy!"  reiterated  Marguerite;  "pardon 
me,  ray  mother.  I  knew  not  what  I  said.  You  had 
deprived  me  of  reason — I  was  mad !" 

Oh,  great  Heaven !"  said  tho  marchioness,  raising 
both  her  hands  above  her  daughter's  head,  "  thou  hast 
heard  tho  words  which  havo  issued  from  my  daughter's 
lips.  It  would  be  too  much  to  Lopo  that  thy  mercy  will 
forget  them ;  but  at  tho  moment  alien  thou  Blialt  punish 
her,  remember  that  I  have  not  cursed  her !" 

She  then  moved  toward  the  door ;  her  daughter 
endeavoured  to  retain  her,  but  the  marchioness  turned 
toward  her  with  an  expression  of  countenance  so  fear- 
ful, that,  without  needing  to  lay  a  command  upon  her, 
Marguerite  dropped  tho  skirt  of  her  mother  a  drcsa, 
and  remained  with  arms  outstretched  towards  her, 
mute  and  jialpitating,  until  the  marchioness  had  disap- 
peared. And  when  alio  no  longer  saw  her,  alio  threw 
herself  npon  tho  ground  with  bo  piercing  a  thrielt,  that 
it  might  havo  been  deemed  that  tho  heart  which  had 
so  ranch  suffered  had  at  length,  broken. 

(To  bo  continued  in  owr  next.) 


FINDING  A  EELIC. 

A  hilic  strange,  from  my  bachelor  hoards, 

You  show  ma  with  crimsoning  face; 
A  little  thimble  of  silver  fine— 
Art  thou  not  wondering,  bride  of  mine, 

Whoso  linger  it  used  to  grace? 

Hath  it  a  history?   Yes,  ah  !  yes, 

For  she  who  that  relic  wore, 
Every  pulse  of  my  soul  could  stir 
"With  a  look  or  a  touch,  while  I  to  her 

Whs  a  cousin — a  boy — no  more. 

She  wedded.   And  I,  a  frequent  guest, 

Flung  on  a  couch  with  my  boots — 
With  jealous  p.uigs  I  could  scarcely  hide, 
Have  watched  ii$  gestures  of  love  and  pride, 

And  the  answering  joy  in  her  looks. 

And  better  I  liked  to  see  her  sit 

Alone  in  her  easy  chair, 
Her  mien  more  pensive,  her  cheek  more  palo, 
Busied  with  work,  that  was  telling  a  talo 

Of  a  new-known  pleasure  and  care. 

Or,  work  forgotten— her  dark  eyes  closod— 

Her  fancy  with  sweet  dreams  rife, 
Of  a  tiny  form  by  her  arm  caressed, 
A  baby  face  to  her  bosom  pressed — 

The  mother,  as  well  as  the  wife. 

'Twos  thus  I  saw  them— mother  and  babo— 

But  shrouded  with  flow'rets  fair; 
Unconscious  both,  as  they  calmly  slept, 
Of  the  bitter  tears  that  ho  and  I  wept — 
Of  the  long,  long  vigils  we  sadly  kept- 
Kept  in  our  love  and  despair ! 

From  the  work  her  fingers  would  touch  no  moro 

I  took  that  relic  alone : 
But  your  cheek  is  wet,  and  your  lip  is  palo  : 
I  should  not  have  told  this  sorrowful  tale — 

Go,  hide  tho  relic,  my  own ! 
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HUNTING  A  TUETLE. 


A  party  went  on  shore  one  night  for  the  purposo  of 
catching  turtle,  a  description  of  which  may  not  bo  unin- 
teresting. Wo  left  the  ship  at  sunset,  and  reached  the 
shore  about  dark,  then  hauled  the  boat  from  tho  beach. 
Having  reached  the  place  where  wo  thought  it  likely 
the  turtle  would  laud,  we  lay  down,  Keeping  a  sharp 
look-out,  and  making  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The 
moon  had  risen  some  time,  and  was  shedding  her  sil- 
very rays  on  those  desolate  regions;  the  opposite  coast 
in  tho  distance,  which  is  very  mountainous,  and  the  ship 
riding  at  anchor,  had  together  a  beautiful  effect.  Tho 
sea  was  perfectly  calm,  and  everything  appeared  to  be 
sleeping  in  tho  stillness  of  tho  night,  not  a  whisper 
being  heard  among  the  party,  tho  surf  dashing  against 
tho  rocks  alone  breaking  tho  silence  of  the  scene.  We 
wero  thus  all  in  expectation  of  tho  appearance  of  a 
turtle,  and  six  bells  had  just  gone  on  board — that  is,  it 
was  eleven  o'clock,  p.m. — when  wo  saw  the  first,  to  our 
great  delight,  coming  on  shore  just  opposite  us.  It 
looked  like  a  black  rock,  moving  slowly  and  steadily  out 
of  the  water. 

Wo  did  not  interrupt  ils  progress  until  it  had  got 
somo  distance  upon  the  beach,  when  a  rush  was  mado 
toward  it,  and  it  was  immediately  turned  over  on  its 
back,  without  giving  it  timo  cither  to  defend  itself,  or 
blind  its  assailants  by  throwing  sand  with  its  flippers  or 
fins,  which  they  do  with  such  force,  that  it  is  almost 
dangerous  to  come  near  them.  It  took  six  men  thus  to 
turn  tho  largest  wo  caught;  and  tho  following  incident 
will  further  show  the  immense  strength  of  theso  animals. 
Ono  of  our  men,  tho  gunuer,  wandered  away  by  himself 
to  tho  further  end  of  the  beach,  whero  ho  thought  to 
havo  all  tho  sport  to  himself,  not  doubting  for  a  moment 
that  ho  would  bo  able  to  turn  any  turtle  which  he  found ; 
but  on  tho  contrary,  to  hi3  surprise,  not  being  absent 
long  before  espying  a  largo  one  making  towards  tho 
beach,  ho  allowed  it  to  come  up  somo  way,  and  then  ran 
over  to  it,  and  attempted  to  turn  it.  All  his  endeavours 
were,  however,  fruitless  ;  and  by  somo  means  ho  got  his 
hand  between  tho  shell  and  the  neck,  which  tho  animal, 
by  drawing  in  its  head,  jammed,  and  held  it  there  so 
tight,  that  ho  could  not  withdraw  it. 

Tho  turtlo  then  began  to  crawl  towards  the  sea,  drag- 
ging tho  man  with  it ;  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  carried  off,  when  ho  began  to  call  for  assist- 
ance Our  party  were  somewhat  alarmed  at  tho  cries, 
thinking  that  some  serious  accident  had  happened,  and 
immediately  ran  towards  the  place  from  which  tho  sound 
proceeded,  where  wo  arrived  just  in  timo  to  savo  tho 
poor  fellow  from  a  watery  grave.  Tho  turtlo  was  close 
to  tho  edge  of  tho  sea,  and  was  carrying  him  off  as  if  ho 
wero  nothing;  nor  was  it  without  somo  difficulty  that 
wo  released  him  from  his  perilous  situation,  dragging 
tho  turtle  above  high-water  mark,  and  turning  it  over. 
Tho  man  got  oil'  with  only  a  few  bruises,  bnt  was  much 
frightened;  and  we  all  had  a  good  laugh  at  him  for  his 
adventure. 


Eastern  Token  of  Respect.— A  rider  in  the  East 
is  cxpootcd  to  dismount  when  ho  meets  a  person  of 
elevated  rank.  Under  tho  influenco  of  this  ancient 
custom,  tho  Egyptians  dismount  from  thoir  asses  when 
they  approach  the  tombs  of  their  departed  saints;  and 
both  Christiana  and  Jewa  are  obliged  to  submit  to  tho 
samo  ceremony. 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  BOMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 
CHAPTER  LXrV, 

TWO  PATIENTS. 

Ir  tho  drugs  so  carefully  prepared  by  Old  Gratchett 
wero  intended  to  result  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient — 
the  mysterious  boarder  at  the  Oriental  Club — they  cer 
tainly  failed  of  their  effects. 

Timo  after  time  the  messenger  presented  himself  with 
the  proscription ;  and  still  tho  answer  to  Old  Gratchett's 
inquiry  was  that  tho  patient  was  not  better,  but  deci- 
dedly worse. 

At  length  tho  old  mau  ventured  to  remind  tho  man  of 
what  ho  hadsaid  at  the  outset  of  the  case. 

"  I  don't  like  working  in  the  dark,"  he  said.  "  I  can't 
tell  who  prepared  thoso  prescriptions,  or  what  purpose 
they  might  have  been  designed  to  serve." 

"  What  purpose !"  demanded  the  man,  with  astonish- 
ment ;  "  why,  what  do  they  give  people  physic  for  ?" 

"  For  several  objects,"  replied  Gratchett,  significantly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  " 

"  I  mean  that  it's  kill  or  cure  with  our  profession," 
repliod  the  other,  "  and  it's  as  often  ono  as  the  other. 
But  that's  joking,"  added  Gratchett,  not  liking  the 
serious  faco  with  which  this  was  received ;  "  the  fact  is, 
if  I'm  to  euro  tho  man,  I  must  see  him — and  you'd 
bettor  toll  him  so." 

That  night.  Old  Gratchett  received  a  summons  to 
attend  his  patient  at  tho  Oriental  Club. 

On  arriving  there,  he  found  tho  friendly  porter  at  the 
door,  and  was  at  onco  admitted  and  conducted  up  into 
tho  patient's  room.  That,  as  we  aro  aware,  was  on  the 
fifth  floor,  and  tho  exertion  of  mounting  to  it  almost 
overcamo  tho  old  man ;  but  ho  would  not  admit,  67en 
to  himself,  that  he  was  wearied. 

The  anxiety  to  gain  admission  to  the  room,  made  him 
forget  even  physical  exhaustion. 

It  was  a  largo,  gloomy  bedroom — that  of  the  sick 
man.  A  huge,  hearse-like  bed  stood  in  its  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  heavy,  claret-tinted  curtains.  The  windows 
were  also  hung  with  drapery  of  a  like  colour,  which 
looked  almost  black,  except  at  one  spot,  on  which  the 
rays  of  a  lamp  fell,  and  which  glowed  like  blood. 

A  thick  Turkey  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  on  this 
the  footsteps  of  the  intruder  fell  without  a  sound. 

And  this  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  Old  Gratchett, 
seeing  that  the  porter,  having  admitted  him,  had  closed 
the  door  behind  him  and  retired  without  a  sound,  leaving 
him  to  make  his  presence  known  to  the  occupant  of  the 
bed  as  best  he  could. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  indicate  his  presence  with  a 
loud  "  hem  !"  but  though  he  indulged  in  several  sounds 
of  that  nature,  and  they  had  tho  startling  effect  pf  pistol - 
shsts  in  that  quiet  chamber,  they  died  away-without 
producing  any  response. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  march  straight  up 
to  the  bed  itself,  and  announce  his  presence  apparition- 
wise.  N» 

With  a  pale  face,  but  a  firm  step,  the  old  man  rook 
this  course.  He  approached  the  bed  on  the  side  on 
which  the  lamp  was  placed — effectually  eclipsing  it  by 
his  thin  body — drew  back  one  curtain,  and  peeped  in. 

But  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  result. 

He  had  expected  to  find  a  patient  emaciated,  inert, 
and  perhaps  sleeping.  But  in  place  of  that,  he  encoun- 
tered tho  gaze  of  a  man  of  bronzed,  stern  features ;  who 
— sitting  erect,  supported  by  half-a-dozen  pillows — fixed 
on  him  eyes  of  almost  ferocious  sternness. 

That  man  was — Colonel  Heartlaw ! 

Yes :  tho  lost,  the  lamented  Colonel  was  alive.  By  a 
series  of  almost  miraculous  circumstances,  he  had  escaped 
tho  hand  of  Death — had  returned  to  England — and  it 
was  he  who  now  confronted  his  intended  murderer ! 

"  Well,"  cried  the  Colonel,  at  whose  presence  Old 
Gratchett  started,  and  almost  dropped,  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  My — my  name  is  Gratchett,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
could  not  control  a  tremor  of  the  lips  as  he  spok^ ; 
"  Gratchett — the  surgeon." 

"  Well?" 

"  You  sent  for  mc,  I  believe  :  you  wished  to  see  me." 

"  I  sent  for  you  ?"  demanded  the  patient,  fiercely,  "  I 
sent  for  you  ?  Not  at  all — not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
statement.  It  was  you,  sir,  who  wished  to  see  me. 
You  have  your  wish — you  see  me.    Now  ?" 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  interview  were  so  unex- 
pected, that  Old  Gratchett  was  struck  dumb :  he  had 
not  a  word  to  answer,  but  stood  gazing  at  the  sallow, 
fierce-eyed  man  before  him  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"  I  understood,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "  that  the 
medicine  had  not  agreed  with  you." 

"You  were  right;  it  has  not,"  answered  the  patient. 

"  That  it  had  not  had  the  intended  effect,  and  that 
you  were  worse — much  worse—" 

■  Stop !"  cried  the  other,  "  you  aro  confusing  cause 
and  effect.  If  it  had  produced  its  intended  effect,  I 
6hould  have  been  worse — much  worse ;  but  it  has  not 
produced  its  intended  effect,  and  therefore — I'm  about 
the  same." 

"  One  part  of  it,  at  least,  has  acted,"  thought  the  sur- 
geon ;  his  brain's  going."  Then  he  added,  aloud,  "  I 
don't  quite  understand  you ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  I 
wished  to  see  you,  because  it  is  always  unsafe  to  pre- 


scribe for  a  patient  about  whose  temporament  ono  is 
ignorant ;  and  I'm  pleased  to  find  that  no  more  harm 
has  been  done  in  tho  dark,  and  that  you  aro  looking 
better  thau  I  could  have  supposed." 

He  said  this  with  great  rapidity.  As  he  did  so,  he 
felt  that  tho  eyes  of  tho  other  looked  him  through  and 
through,  and  read  him  like  a  book.  The  instant  ho  had 
finished,  the  patient  threw  from  his  limbs  the  rich  In- 
dian coverlet  which  rested  lightly  on  them,  and  spring- 
ing out  of  bod,  dressed,  though  in  loose,  light  attire, 
he  seized  tho  astonished  surgeon  by  tho  throat. 

"Ah!  would  you  murder  me?"  shrieked  the  old 
man. 

"  No,"  replied  his  patient ;  "  the  murder  is  your  de- 
partment ;  the  conviction  is  mine !  Look  there  !  Look 
at  that  row  of  bottles — each  carefully  preserved — each 
labelled  with  the  day  and  hour  of  its  delivery — each 
accompanied  by  the  message  sent  with  it  by  you,  and 
with  the  replies  returned  through  the  agency  of  my 
faithful  servant.  Had  I  been  fool  enough — idiot  enough 
— to  have  swallowed  but  ono  quarter  of  these  death- 
draughts,  I  should  have  become,  ore  this,  a  subject  for 
dissection,  and  you  would  have  swung — swung  at  tho 
door  of  Newgate ! " 

"  No,  no ! "  cried  Gratchett ;  "  this  is  delusion, 
mania!  Every  bottle  sent  to  you  has  been  returned 
empty." 

"For  every  one  sent,  one  empty  one  has  been  re- 
turned," was  the  answer.  "  That  was  your  wish,  and 
it  has  been  granted ;  but  the  originals — the  precious  ori- 
ginals— are  here,  preserved  as  evidence  against  you ! " 

"  I  am  innocent !"  cried  the  old  man.  "  I  only  made 
up  for  you  the  prescriptions  sent  me,  varied  according 
to  my  judgment — nothing  more." 

"True,"  replied  the  other,  reloasing  him,  "it  re- 
quired nothing  more;  that  alone  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinction between  medicine  and  murder !  Sit  down,"  ho 
added,  thrusting  Gratchett  roughly  into  a  chair,  and 
hear  me.  From  first  to  last  you  have  played  a  cunning 
trick ;  but  you  are  foiled,  since,  from  first  to  last,  you 
have  been  watched,  your  cards  seen,  your  moves 
checked,  and  your  game  has  been  defeated ! " 
"  Again  I  swear  that  I  am  innocent !"  said  Gratchett, 
and  I  protest  against  this  construction  being  put  upon 
my  actions." 

"  You  will  do  better  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it," 
replied  the  other,  fiercely.    "  Remember,  though  our 
vigilance  has  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  crime 
of  murder,  you  are  still  responsible,  as  one  leagued  in  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  it.    I  have  but  to  place  my  hand 
upon  this  bell " — he  pointed  to  a  silken  bell-pull  as  he 
ipke — "  and  in  ten  minutos  you  are  in  the  cells  of  a 
Slice-station  on  that  charge ;  I  have  but  to  utter  two 
'OX<Js,  and  a  free  passage  to  a  penal  setttlement  is  se- 
cured for  you !" 

The  wasted  faco  of  tho  old  man  changed  to  a  leaden 
hue  as  ho  listened  to  these  words. 

"  What — what  would  you  have  me  do  ?•  he  asked,  in 
his  trepidation. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  crime  you 
have  undertaken  to  commit  is  not  of  your  own  planning, 
or  altogether  for  your  own  advantage ;  you  have  acted 
on  the  instigation  of  others,  and  to  serve  their  purposes. 
Now,  what  I  require  of  you  is  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  your  accomplices,  and  of  the  consideration 
offered  you  for  the  perpetration  of  this  act.  I  require 
that  to  be  in  writing,  and  that  it  should  bear  your  sig- 
nature." 

"You  ask  me  to  sign  my  own  death-warrant!"  said 
the  old  man.  "  If  I  should  comply,  what  security  have 
I  that  you  will  not  use  this  document  for  my  convic- 
tion ?" 

"  You  have  no  such  security." 

"Yet  you  ask  me  to  put  my  signature  to  such  a 
paper  ? — you  expect  me  to  do  that  ?" 
"I  do.'* 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  uttered  convinced 
Gratchett  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  for  him  ; 
but  he  still  wriggled  beneath  the  stem  eyes  which 
seemed  to  pin  him  to  the  spot — still  hesitated  to  take 
a  course  so  dangerous  and  so  unpalatable. 

"  You  will  give  a  promise,  Colonel,  to  hold  me  harm- 
less ?    I  can  trust  your  word,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I  refuse  to  promise  any- 
thing !    Stay ;  one  promise  I  will  make  you." 

Gratchett  s  eyes  brightened. 

"  It  now  wants  nine  minutes  to  twelve.  Unless  that 
confession  is  written  and  signed  before  the  clock 
strikes,  you  mil  wake  to-morrow  morning  in  a  cell  of 
the  nearest  police-station ! " 

As  he  spoke,  the  patient  opened  a  portfolio  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  taking  thence  several  sheets  of 
paper,  he  threw  them  across  to  Gratchett,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  significantly  to  a  new  pen  lying  beside  the 
iukstaud. 

"You  are  hard  upon  me,  Colonel;"  cried  the  old 
man;  "  very  hard ;  but— — " 

"  But  you  will  sign  the  confession,"  replied  the 
patient ;  and  falling  oack  in  his  easy  chair,  he  calmly 
selected  a  cigar  from  a  little  6andal-wood  cabinet  filled 
with  choice  specimens,  lit  it,  and  commenced  smoking, 
fixing  his  eyes  as  he  did  so  upon  the  mantelpiece. 

Eight  minutes  elapsed. 

During  that  time  profound  silence  reigned  in  the 
chamber,  broken  only  by  the  steady  scratching  of  the 
pen,  as  it  travelled  over  tho  rough  paper.  The  eye  of 
the  patient  never  wandered  from  the  clock  ;  and  once 


only  the  man  who  wrote  looked  up  stealthily  at  the 
stern,  rigid  face  of  him  who  watched. 

That  look  was  the  interpretation  of  this  thought — 

"  If  I  refuse,  and  escape — would  he  pursue  r  If  he 
did — has  he  evidence  enough  to  convict  me  ?" 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  expression  of  tho 
patient's  face  was  conclusive  on  both  points.  Certainly 
the  man  went  on  with  his  writing. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  minute,  Gratchett 
threw  down  his  pen. 

"  There !"  he  exclaimed :  "  there  are  tho  facts!" 

"  Signed  ?" 

"No." 

"  Quito  right.   The  signature  must  be  witnessed." 

"  Witnessed  J"  exclaimed  Gratchett,  with  torror. 

But  tho  patient  had  already  rung  the  bell,  and  in  a 
second  the  door  was  opened,  and  two  persons  entered. 
They  wore  Duggan,  Colonel  Heartlaw's  Scotch  servant, 
and  Nutters,  tho  landlord  of  the  Kettledrum. 

"  You  will  oblige  mo,"  said  the  Colonel,  addressing 
them  as  they  approached,  "by  witnessing  the  signature 
of  this  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  read  it 
to  you,'  he  added,  taking  up  the  written  sheet  and 
glancing  his  eye  over  it ;  it  confirms  what  we  already 
know.  It  sets  forth  that  this  wretched  old  man  here, 
was  induced  by  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  to  tamper  with  tho 
prescriptions  of  my  physician,  entrusted  to  him — it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  Gratchett, 
had  you  said  in  so  many  words  '  to  commit  a  murder' — 
in  order  that  Sir  Jasper's  felonious  dealings  with  my 
property  might  remain  undetected,  and  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  my  adopted  child  fail  to  meet  with  its  just 
punishment.  It  also  sets  forth  the  consideration  for 
which  this  was  to  be  done;  but  it  fails  to  stato  two 
things — first,  that  the  murder  so  planned  was  attempted ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  son  of  this  would-be  murderer 
was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  Of  that,  however, 
we  have  other  proofs.  Sign,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Gratchett ;  "  the  time  is  up." 

The  old  man  seized  the  pen,  and  affixed  his  signature. 

Tho  witnesses  also  added  theirs. 

As  they  did  so,  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

"Now,"  cried  Heartlaw,  taking  up  the  paper,  and 
motioning  Gratchett  to  the  door,  "  leave  this  house.  If 
you  are  wise,  you  will  leave  this  country  also,  and  that 
speedily.  Thank  Heaven  that  your  soul  is  free  from 
blood,  and  your  body  spared  from  the  hulks.  But, 
beware !  you  are  a  marked  man ;  the  evidence  of  your 
misdeeds  will  be  forthcoming  at  any  and  every  moment ; 
the  shadow  of  your  sin  will  hang  upon  you  like  a  blight. 
Begone!" 

The  wretched  man  raised  his  clasped  hands,  as  if 
about  to  implore  forgiveness,  but  the  Colonel  turned 
his  back  on  him  abruptly,  and  tho  interview  was  over. 


On  the  following  night,  there  was  a  great  commotion 
in  Moidore  Villa,  the  residence  of  Sir  Jasper  Wyldo. 
Lights  gleamed  in  all  its  windows,  and  dark  shadows 
hurried  to  and  fro. 

Two  vehicles  stood  at  the  door.  Ono  was  a  hired  cab, 
the  other  the  brougham  of  a  celebrated  physician. 

The  brougham  had  stood  there  for  two  hours. 

During  all  that  timo  its  owner  had  been  in  attendance 
by  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  Sir  Jasper  Wyldo  him- 
self. 

That  individual  had  experienced  a  sudden  attack, 
which  threatened  his  life,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances regarded  by  the  household  as  full  of  mystery. 
True,  Sir  Jasper  was  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body ;  his 
face  was  crimson  at  the  best  of  times;  while,  under 
excitement  or  the  effects  of  wine,  it  assumed  a  blue  or 
purple  tint ;  and  he  thus  seemed  marked  out  for  attacks 
of  an  apoplectic  nature.  Tho  special  mystery  of  tho 
case  lay  in  certain  circumstances,  simple  in  themselves, 
but  significant  in  connection  with  the  result. 

These  may  be  briefly  stated. 

Toward  dusk  a  cab — that  still  before  the  door — had 
dashed  up  to  the  villa,  and  an  odd,  shabby,  ungainly 
man — one  evidently  little  used  to  riding  in  cab3 — 
shambled  out,  and  rang  violently  at  the  bell  inscribed 
"  Visitors."  When  answered,  he  inquired  eagerly  if 
Sir  Jasper  Wylde  was  within ;  refused  to  give  any  name, 
but  insisted  on  Sir  Jasper  being  informed  that  a  gen- 
tleman wished  to  speak  with  him  upon  immediate  and 
important  business.  After  some  hesitation,  this  message 
was  taken  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  at  first 
demurred  to  seeing  the  visitor;  but,  on  hearing  a 
description  of  him,  gave  instructions  that  he  should  be 
shown  into  the  library. 

This  was  done. 

And  the  servant  in  attendance,  on  closing  tho  door, 
distinctly  heard  these  words — 

"  Good  heavens,  Gratchett !  what  has  happened  ? 
Why,  you  look  scared  ?" 

Upon  that  the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock  of  the 
library  door,  and  the  servant  heard  no  more.  But 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  servants' -hall,  and  com- 
municated this  intelligence  to  the  little  group  assembled 
there,  before  the  bell  of  which  he  was  the  slave  rang 
with  a  violence  which  startled  them  from  their  cogita- 
tions. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ? "  they  asked  each  other 
anxiously,  gazing  at  one  another  witli  blanched  faces. 

"  Surely  that  mysterious  man  hasn't  done  master  no 
harm  !"  cried  the  parlour-maid,  whose  imagination  re- 
velled in  romance. 
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dora.n's  morning  visitor. 


"The  rest  did  not  reply,  but  awaited  in  suspense  the 
■  tilt  of  the  footman's  ascent  to  the  library. 

On  arriving  there,  the  man  found  the  stranger — who  is 
Tknown  to  us  as  young  Gratchett— standing  at  the  door, 
.looking  oat  with  a  face  of  terror. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  come  in  I"  he  exclaimed ;  "  your 
master  has  had  a  fit." 

A  hasty  glance  showed  that  this  was  the  case.  Sir 
Jasper  lay  outstretched  on  the  hearth-rug,  black  in  the 
iace.  The  communication  of  the  fact  to  Lady  Wylde,  the 
sending  for  a  surgeon,  then  for  the  physician,  followed 
as  a  matter  of  coarse ;  and  several  hours  had  now 
elapsed,  bat  the  patient  was  no  better. 

fie  lay  on  the  bed  senseless. 

Lady  Wylde  sat  in  the  gloom  of  the  heavy  curtains, 
utterly  stricken  down  with  remorseful  sorrow. 

The  physician  waited  the  return  of  the  surgeon,  who 
had  gone  to  attend  another  case,  in  respectful  silence. 

Youag  Gratchett  hovered  near  the  door,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  fearful  reckoning  which  the  cabman  was 
piliag  up  against  him  in  the  street  below. 

The  otter  quiet  of  the  room  was,  beyond  measure, 
•ppresaive.  Those  who  shared  it  could  hear  tho 
breathing  of  one  another;  and  tho  watch  which  the 
physician  held  in  one  hand,  to  time  the  feeble  pulse  of 
the  pnri<-nt  resting  in  tho  other,  ticked  with  th.  sonztd 
of  aa  alarum. 

Suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  face  of  tho  patient 

that  indescribable  change  which  indicates  dissolution. 

The  physician  started. 

"  Gone ! "  he  murmured  to  himself,  rather  than  to 
those  around  him. 

"Dead!"  cried  Lady  Wylde,  starting  up  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  grief.    "  No,  no,  not  dead  ?" 

"Tee.  your  ladyship,  I  regret  to  say  " 

"  Ah  !  interrupted,  the  ladv,  as  her  eyes  encountered 
those  of  Gratchett,  who  had*  been  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  the  bed;  "  yon — you  have  killed  him  !" 

And,  in  a  sense,  no  doubt  her  ladyship  wan  right. 
The  news  which  yonng  Gratchett  had  conveyed  of  tho 
otter  frustration  of  their  plot  against  Colonel  Heart- 
law,  had  proved  too  much  for  Sir  Jasper.  The  idea  of 
exposure  and  punishment,  which  his  mind  instantly 
cooiored  op,  had  overcome  him.  And  thus,  in  the 
pride  of  life,  in  the  full  tide  of  wealth — while  all  around 
him  glowed  in  the  golden  light  of  successful  speculation, 
and  the  future  hong  in  a  hazy  mist  of  f-ime  and  splen- 
dour— he  had  been  struck  down  by  the  very  instrument 
through  which  he  had  sought  to  rise. 

The  crime  which  was  to  nave  made  him  an  aristocrat, 
a  millionaire,  had  d^'royed  him. 

(To  be  cmcM'A  in  our  next.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PRICE  OF  AN*  AUNT. 

\$t  Clovn.— Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  P 
2nd  Clotvn.—I  tell  thee  she  is. 

And  I  was  ta'cn  for  him,  and  ho  for  me, 
And  thereupon  these  errors  ore  arose. 

SnAKESrEARE. 

Lever's  was  not,  by  ony  means,  a  position  to  be  envied 
— crouched  down  in  the  gutter,  and  clinging,  with  one 
hand,  to  the  overhanging  window-frame  of  that  mise- 
rable garret,  with  its  dead  and  living  occupants. 

At  length  a  connected  sentence  reached  his  oar;  be- 
fore, he  had  only  caught  up  disjointed  words,  ill-strung 
and  incomprehensible. 

It  was  the  haggard,  half-dressed  man  who  spoke: — 

"Well,  she  is,  as  you  say, terrible  thin;  but  then  " 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"Why,  there's  science  in  bones.  It  isn't  tho  weight 
of  flesh  that  signifies  much  in  a  case  lileo  this,  'tis  the 
bones  and  muscle  that  reckon ;  there  lies  the  value  for 
you. 

"  'Pon  my  life,"  answered  tho  elder  man  of  the  two 
others,  turning  round  in  his  chair,  and  confronting  tho 
speaker,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  but  certainly  not  admi- 
ration, on  his  countenance,  "  you  reason  the  caso  well. 
You  must  be  an  old  hand  at  these  jobs  P 

"  No,  I  ain't ;  this  is  the  first  one.  But  you  sec,  when 
a  man  is  terriblo  poor,  and  has  been  working  hard  to 
keep  a  sick  woman,  paying  5'ou  doctors,  too,  after  a 
while  he  begins  to  see  it  fair  that  he  should  bo  repaid 
in  some  way  or  another." 

"  Then  you  consent  ?" 

"Why,  continoed  the  haggard  man,  but  still  in  a 
hesitating  tone,  "  I  don't  sec  it  much  matters — it  ain't 
like  a  mother.  Sho  was  only  my  aunt,  and  dreadful 
fractious  to  deal  with.  But  what  will  you  do  with  her 
when  you've  cut  her  up?" 

"What  elso  should  we  do  with  her  but  bury  her?" 
asked  both  the  others,  in  a  breath. 

"Well,  I've  heard  that  you  mako  castor-oil  out  of 
human  bodies,"  suggested  the  speaker,  in  a  confidential 
whisper;  "and  I  must  say  I  shouldn't  like  my  aunt  to 
be  melted  into  bottles  and  corked  down  !" 

"My  good  fellow,"  laughed  tho  elder  man,  " it  is  a 
vulgar  error  ;  castor-oil  comes  from  a  tree.  But  come, 
take  our  ottor,  or  leavo  it;  we  haven't  time  to  parley. 


Her  caso  was  peculiar ;  and,  for  the  love  of  science,  wo 
ejhould  like  to  have  her." 

"  For  the  love  of  science,  then,  as  you  say,"  replied 
tho  affectionate  nephew,  "  I  won't  stand  in  your  way 
with  my  feelings ;  but  you  must  knock  off  your  little 
bill,  doctor,  and  give  me  ten  pounds." 

"How  are  we  to  get  her  away?"  asked  tho  one 
called  "  doctor,"  appealing  to  the  younger  man,  and,  by 
that  speech,  implying  that  tho  bargain  was  clenched. 

"The  coffin's  made,"  said  tho  nephew — "a  parish 
one,  and  so  things  won't  bo  so  closely  looked  after. 
They're  coming  to  put  her  in  to-night,  and  I'll  have 
her  screwed  down  at  once.  Now,  how  is  the  rest  to  bo 
managed  P" 

As  he  spoko  he  sat  down  on  tho  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
nn  earnest  consultation  took  place  between  all  tho  par- 
ties. Wo  may  imagine  how  eagerly  Lever,  in  his  un- 
comfortable position,  listened.  Tho  final  arrangement 
was,  that  after  the  body  had  boeu  screwed  down  by  tho 
parish  authorities  that  evening,  preparatory  to  its  in- 
terment tho  following  morning,  tho  nephew  should 
unscrew  tho  coffin,  reinovo  tho  corpse,  and  place  in  its 
stead  some  of  the  bricks  composing  tho  hearth,  well 
and  carefully  wrapped  up,  to  prevent  them  from  shifting 
about.  After  midnight  there  was  no  traffic  in  that 
wretched  street,  with  tho  exception,  now  and  then,  of 
some  lato  passer-by,  who  could  easily  be  avoided.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  carry  the  corpse  down-stairs  ; 
there  wero  other  lodgers  in  tho  house,  of  that  class  who 
would  demand  a  share  in  tho  venture  ;  so  it  was  settled 
that  two  long,  strong  ropes  wero  to  bo  procured,  and 
the  body  let  carefully  down  from  tho  window  by  tho 
nephew  and  tho  doctor,  while  two  others,  students, 
should  wait  below,  with  a  conveyance,  to  carry  it  away. 

Tho  body  was  an  object  to  tho  faculty,  as  a  complica- 
tion of  diseases  had  baffled  their  skill  completely. 

"  Let  us  have  no  unnecessary  delay,"  said  the  doctor, 
rising  to  go  when  all  was  concluded.  "  Get  tho  ropes, 
and  don't  forget  tools  to  unscrew  tho  lid  of  tho  coffin, 
and  a,  largo  sack." 

"The  tools  aro  in  that  basket,"  answered  the  nephew, 
pointing  to  one— a  carpenter's,  apparently — in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  garret. 

"  I'll  go  down  with  you,  doctor,"  continued  the  man, 
as  the  visitors  prepared  to  depart ;  "  and  if  3'0u'll  give 
me  the  money,  I'll  buy  tho  sack  and  cord  at  once.  Of 
conrso  they  don't  come  out  of  the  ten  pounds  ?  " 

Tho  doctor  replied  by  putting  a  sum  in  his  very  dirty 
hand. 

"  Will  that  do  ?  "  he  asked ;  adding,  "  I  pay  the  ten 
pounds  when  wo  take  the  body  to-night." 

"  My  poor  aunt!  "  responded  tho  seller  of  her  body, 
with  a  smilo.  Ho  had  grown  quito  jocular  since  tho 
affair  was  concluded. 

Ten  pounds,  to  some,  wipe  away  many  tears. 

"My  poor  aunt!  Sho  always  had  a  horror  of  tho 
worms  eating  her,  though,  goodness  knows,  theTQ  i.-u't 
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much  on  her  to  eat.    Still,  I'm  glad,  after  all,  they'll  be 

disappointed." 

_  He  had  quito  made  up  his  miud  that  she  should  not 
lie  in  any  grave.  It  was  a  gloomy  satisfaction,  after  all, 
as  ho  felt  the  absoluto  necessity  of  selling  her,  that  her 
greatest  terror  would  be  spared  to  her  manes  ! 

Lover  had  heard  every  word  of  this  strange  and  un- 
holy bargaining ;  and  now,  if  possible,  to  add  to  his 
horror,  they  all  went  out  and  looked  the  door.  He  had 
calculated  upon  a  different  conclusion  to  the  consulta- 
tion ;  however,  there  still  was  hope. 

With  some  difficulty  ho  crept  in  at  tho  window. 
There  was  only  waste  ground  opposite,  and  the  house 
had  no  connection,  by  tho  leads,  with  tho  nest  one 
Lever's  hopo  had  been  to  force  tho  lock  of  the  door, 
and  walk  down-stairs  iuto  tho  street,  but  that  could  not 
be  accomplished.  No  ordinary  lock  held  it,  but  a  staple 
and  padlock  outside.  Almost  in  despair,  ho  sat  down, 
and,  gazing  upon  the  face  of  tho  dead,  thought  of  the 
tangled  web  woven  around  him.  How  should  he  extri- 
cate himself?  Ho  began  exploring  the  room.  There 
were  two  chances  of  escape:  either  to  get  into  the 
coffin  when  it  came,  or  go  down  the  ropes  in  the  sack  in 
place  of  the  corpse.  To  both  of  these  great  difficulties 
stood  in  his  way.  However,  he  would  provide  for  fate 
as  far  as  possible;  so  ho  began  by  searching  the  basket 
of  tools,  and  secreted  one  or  two  which  might  be  useful 
in  his  pockets.  If  he  had  possessed  a  pound,  even,  he 
felt  he  might  have  bribed  the  man  for  his  own  living 
body  who  had  so  unceremoniously  sold  his  aunt's  doad 
one.  But  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world.  He 
searched  tho  cupboards  :  part  of  a  loaf  was  there.  He 
turned  from  it,  but  a  wiser  reflection  bade  him  not 
reject  even  dry  bread.  He  knew  not  what  time  he 
might  have  to  wait  for  liberty,  so  he  broke  it  in  two, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tho  persons  from  whose 
clutches  he  had  just  escaped  made  up  their  minds  to 
allow  him  to  retire  unsought  from  their  guardianship. 
Tho  mode  of  his  flight  had  been  observed,  but  openly 
they  durst  not  seize  upon,  claim,  or  take  any  steps  to- 
wards his  recapture.  Nevertheless,  they  had  too  much 
at  stako  to  let  him  go  so  easily.  He  knew  their  secrets 
to  a  great  extent,  and  was  in  nowise  bound  to  them  so  as 
to  secure  secrecy.  If  possible,  he  must  be  recaptured. 
Th  By  had  pursued  him  sufficiently  closely  to  know  where 
and  how  he  had  taken  refuge  from  them.  Quickly  as 
possible  some  of  the  society  were  placed  on  watch  in 
that  dirty,  little-frequented  street ;  they  were  quite 
convinced  he  could  not  have  had  time  to  escape  by  the 
door  of  the  house,  as  others  had  watched  him  upon  jjjie 
leads,  without  daring  to  approach.  By  a  preconcerted 
signal,  each  party  of  reconnoitrers  became  aware  of 
Lever's  movements,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  mys- 
teries of  that  garret,  they  were  lost  in  wonder  at  his 
protracted  sta}r,  and  impatient  at  the  necessity  of  watch- 
ing the  house  ami  garret-window.  It  will  naturally  be 
presumed  that  Hallet  and  old  Hannah  had  been  re- 
leased. The  watchers  in  tho  street  saw  the  two  doctors 
and  the  nephew  come  forth.  Hours  passed,  and  per- 
sons went  in  and  out  of  the  house,  but  not  one  in  any 
way  resembling  Lever.  Where  could  he  be  ?  Hiding, 
most  probably,  until  night.  Perseverance  must  be  re- 
warded at  last,  so  they  continued,  by  relays,  watching. 
Dusk  came,  and  a  coffin  entered  the  house.  That  was 
an  ordinary  occurrence,  and  excited  no  surprise,  so  we 
will  leave  them  on  the  watch,  and  follow  that  mere  bag 
of  rough  deal  boards  upstairs. 

Poor  Lever  had  hidden  under  the  bed,  "  at  the  mercy 
of  Heaven!"  as  he  said.  The  nephew  had  been  very 
busy  all  the  afternoon  displacing  the  bricks  composing 
the  hearth. 

"  How  hard  people  work  for  ten  pounds,"  thought 
Lever,  as  he  lay  back  close  to  the  wall  in  his  uncomfort- 
able position. 

A  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind. 

"  Should  he  bolt  out,  knock  down  everyone  before 
him,  aud  fly  'i  " 

Nervous  and  anxious,  he  was  on  the  point  of  suc- 
cumbing to  the  temptation  while  the  men  were  placing 
the  body  in  the  coffin,  only  a  presentiment  told  him 
that  there  were  persons  outside  who  had  not  lost  sight 
of  him.  At  last  the  aunt  was  screwed  down,  and  he 
heard,  as  by  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Pate,  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  a  confusion  among  parish 
coffins,  and  a  six-foot  man's  had  been  brought  for  the 
aunt  of  that  afflicted  nephew,  who,  wounded  by  tho 
small  consideration  shown  to  his  dear  relative's  remains, 
"  blew  upJ'  the  men  for  the  mistake. 

"  Don't  put  yerself  out  o'  the  way  for  so  little,  my 
good  feiler,"  said  one  of  them,  but  bless  yer  stars  as 
how  yer  aunt  will  have  room  to  stretch  her  toes ;  it's 
some  on  'em  as  gets  'em  too  short,  an'  then  we  drop3 
'em  in,  and  the  toes  and  the  'flad  bends  up  to  circum- 
stances." 

They  laughed  horribly  at  this  frightful  PACT,  which 
made  peoat  Lever's  blood  curdle  in  his  vein3. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  nephew  piled  up  the  old 
chest  of  drawers  to  keep  folks  from  coming  in  at  the 
door ;  and  then  grumbling  aloud  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
men  fur  bringing  so  long  a  coffin,  which  would  require 
n  i  bricks  ami  time  to  fill,  he  commenced  drawing  out 
the  screws,  and  wondering  what  bad  become  of  the 
small  screw-driver,  which  was  safe  in  Lever's  pocket. 

Once  more  the  poor,  thin  aunt  was  laid  upon  her  bed, 
anl  Lever  heard  the  process  of  drawing  the  sack  over 
her, 


"  There !"  ejaculated  the  nephew,  with  a  satisfactory 
grunt,  "  that's  done  and  tied  up !" 

Before  Lever's  eyes  rose  the  wild,  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Cumberland  lakes — there,  under  that  desecrated 
death-bed  in  a  London  garret;  and  all  this  desecration 
was  for  the  sake  of  science! 

The  next  process  was  moro  easily  performed,  namely, 
packing  the  bricks. 

.  "  Won't  take  many  for  that  poor,  thin  thing's  weight," 
soliloquised  tho  man  ;  "  and  if  they  should  wobble  about 
a  bit,  why,  they'll  think  its  along  of  tho  big  coffin,  that 
sho  can't  lie  quiet  and  tight." 

No  pen  could  tell  the  relief  it  was  to  Lever  when  all 
was  completed;  and  snuffing  out  his  candle,  the  man 
who  told  himself  everything  so  freely,  expressed  his 
intention  of  going  to  get  something  to  eat  "  out  of  tho 
ropes  and  sack,"  as  he  expressed  it,  which  meant,  Lever 
conjectured  rightly,  not  a  hard,  dry  meal,  as  his  words 
implied,  but  out  of  the  doctor's  cash,  given  for  tho 
purchase  of  those  articles. 

No  sooner  did  Lever  hear  tho  padlocking  of  tho  door 
completed,  and  tho  man's  heavy  descent  of  the  6tairs, 
than  he  crept  from  his  hiding-place,  and  felt  on  tho 
chimney-piece  for  the  blown-out  candlo  and  matches, 
which  the  other's  soliloquy  had  told  him  were  left,  in 
readiness  for  re-lighting  it,  in  the  candlestick. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  yet  a  proof  of  the 
strength  of  animal  nature  within  us,  that  at  such  a  mo- 
ment Lever  should  feel  hungry — yet  he  did ;  and  sitting 
down  upon  the  one  ricketty  chair,  ho  gazed  on  the  sack 
inclosing  the  body,  and  while  he  devoured  the  bread  he 
had  hidden  in  his  pockets,  moralised  upon  tho  grossness 
of  humanity  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  position. 

Of  course  his  plans  had  been  matured.  When  the 
bread  was  eaten,  he  rose  up  to  work. 

Expedition  was  of  the  first  necessity,  for  ho  knew  not 
when  the  man  might  return.  Skilfully,  as  if  ho  had 
been  all  his  life  a  carpenter,  he  drew  the  screws  and 
opened  the  coffin. 

The  bricks  were  quickly  piled  up  beneath  the  bed, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  gimlet,  two  good-sized  holes  were 
bored  in  the  head  of  the  coffin.  Six  smaller  ones  were 
made  in  the  lid,  close  to  those  for  tho  screws,  so  that 
none  but  a  deliberate  searcher  would  detect  them ; 
through  these  he  passed  some  strong  twine,  which  he 
found  in  the  carpenter's  basket. 

Tho  next  process  was  to  saw  away  a  small  portion  of 
the  sides  of  the  coffin,  inside,  so  that  the  screws  should 
pass  in,  but  not  hold. 

When  his  work  was  completed,  Lever  felt  satisfied 
that  the  knot  of  the  twine  would  be  confounded  suffi- 
ciently with  the  head  of  tho  screws,  to  pass  muster. 

"  Besides,"  thought  he,  "  the  nephew,  in  his  own 
private  fears,  will  hurry  the  bearers  down  with  it." 

It  made  a  cold  shudder  creep  through  his  limbs, 
when  he  got  into  that  long,  rough  coffin,  and,  lying 
down,  essayed  the  eft'ect  of  his  labours. 

A  few  small  tacks  nailed  inside  enabled  him  to  tie 
down  the  lid,  through  which,  so  loosely  closed,  and  the 
holes  at  the  head,  he  found  a  sufficiency  of  air  to  breathe 
freely. 

"  Great  Heavens !"  he  thought,  as  he  turned  on  his 
side  with  difficulty  in  this  sad  abode,  "  to  think  that  I 
should  have  fallen  into  so  much  trouble  through  a 
supposititious  woman's  letter,  which  lured  me  to  de- 
struction !" 

One  thing  consoled  him :  this  was,  that  even  should  he 
be  discovered,  it  would  bo  by  the  bearers,  who  could 
but  hand  him  over  to  the  police. 

What  he  most  dreaded  was,  falling  again  into  the 
hands  of  Hallet  and  his  crew. 

Not  feeling  at  all  disposed  to  remain  in  his  melan- 
choly hiding-place  longer  than  was  necessary,  he  crept 
out,  and  temporarily  fastening  down  the  lid  once  more, 
drew  himself  under  the  bed. 

Perhaps,  in  a  man  of  adventures'  whole  life  of  watch- 
fulness, there  might  never  be  found  an  hour  of  suspense 
and  keen  perception  of  overy  sound  passing  in  the 
street,  like  the  one  Lever  spent  beneath  the  bed,  count- 
ing every  moment,  literally,  sixty  seconds  to  a  minute, 
and  so  on,  until  an  hour,  he  thought,  must  have  elapsed. 

Gradually,  everything  withiu  that  house  and  in  the 
street  became  almost  completely  silent. 

Lever  felt  nervous ;  he  had  much  at  stake,  much  to 
fear.  The  coffin  had  been  placed  on  the  bed ;  there 
were  no  trestles  afforded  for  that  poor  funeral.  The 
inactivity  of  the  last  hour  had  placed  all  the  horror  of 
his  position  before  his  eyes — tho  coffin  in  which  he  was 
to  be  carried  away,  anil  the  dead  woman  lying  in  the 
sack  on  the  ground.  Ho  shuddered  when  ho  thought 
of  it. 

At  length,  just  when  his  patience  was  giving  way 
before  his  nervous  excitement,  and  ho  had  almost 
resolved  upon  once  more  escaping,  and  daring  all,  by 
the  window,  a  step  sounded  on  the  stair — it  ascended 
to  the  room — paused — the  padlock  was  unlocked,  and 
the  nephew,  to  whom  we  must  give  tho  name  of  Joe 
Banks,  entered,  but  not  alone.  The  lighter  tread  of  a 
gentleman's  boots  was  lost  upon  the  ear  bosido  the 
other's  heavier  ones. 

"  Now  we  must  be  quick,"  whispered  the  doctor — 
'twas  he ;  "  for  the  light  cart  beneath  the  window  may 
attract  attention." 

Lever  heard  the  match  struck,  for  re-lighting  the 
candle,  and  placed  himself  so  as  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  ropes  were  quickly  adjusted,  the  sack  hoisted  o» 


the  window-sill,  with  its  senseless  occupant.  Tho  doctor 
looked  down  below  and  whistled ;  the  momentary  glare 
of  a  dark  lantern  turned  on  told  him  all  was  safe  below, 
so  gently  and  cautiously  they  slackened  the  cords,  and 
tho  sack  commenced  its  swift  but  sure  descent.  A  loud 
cry  suddenly  rose  from  below,  followed  by  blows  and 
imprecations.  The  doctor  and  Joe  Banks  started  in 
torror,  which  was  in  no  measure  diminished  when  they 
felt  the  ropes  they  had  essayed  to  draw  back  again  with 
their  burden  dangle  in  their  grasp,  loosely  and  detached. 
At  that  moment,  amidst  the  smothered  cries  below; 
they  heard  the  tax-cart  driven  off  at  a  rapid  pace! 

While  they  stood  gazing  in  speechless  wonder  at  one 
another,  a  quick  step  mounted  the  stair,  a  hand  as 
hurriedly  rapped  at  the  door,  and  tho  student  who  had 
accompanied  the  doctor  that  morning  whispered — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  open  tho  door !" 

"  They've  stolen  tho  body !"  he  ejaculated,  as  soon  as 
he  was  within. 

"Stolen  tho  body!"  echoed  tho  others;  "who  has 
done  so  ?" 

"  God  knows !  Taite  aud  I  had  set  down  the  lantern ; 
we  could  define  the  sack  descending,  and  stood  looking 
up  with  open  arms*  to  receive  it,  when,  just  as  wo  had 
placed  it  in  the  cart,  two  or  three  dark  figures  started 
up— I  couldn't  say,  if  on  my  oath,  from  whence  thoy 
came— Taite  was  knocked  out  of  the  cart,  I  off  the  shaft'; 
we  struggled  to  our  feet,  but  some  one  lashed  tho  horse, 
and  they're  all  gone  together." 

"  This  is  some  trick  of  yours,  you  sneaking  rascal !" 
exclaimed  the  irate  doctor,  turning  towards  the  amazed 
Banks.  "You've  sold  the  '  subject' to  somebody  else, 
and  I've  paid  you  the  ten  pounds !" 

"By  the  ,  cried  Banks,  energetically,  "I  know 

nothing  about  it!" 

Lever  felt  now  that  tho  coast  was  clear  in  tho  street. 
He  guessed  the  truth :  Hallet's  crew  had  mistaken  the 
body  in  the  sack  for  himself  escaping  from  them  in  that 
way,  aud  had  carried  it  off. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  if  I  could  draw  myself  un- 
noticed  from  beneath  this  bed,  I'd  make  a  bolt  of  it." 

Just  when  he  commenced  his  snake-like  movement, 
the  doctor  said  to  Banks — 

"  Shut  that  door !  Don't  let  everyone  hear  us ;  we 
shall  have  the  cursed  police  upon  us  next !" 

Away  went  Lever's  hopo  of  escape  that  way,  as  tho 
door  was  closed,  and  the  chest  of  drawers  lifted  against 
it.  A  long  wrangling  consultation  took  place,  and  as 
somebody  of  necessity  was  to  blame,  tho  student  had 
the  whole  fault  finally  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  of  having 
"  peached,"  as  tho  doctor  expressed  it,  and  set  somo 
other  members  of  the  faculty  on  the  scent  of  this  much- 
coveted  subject. 

Nothing  he  could  say  convinced  tho  doctor;  tho 
whole  affair  otherwise  was  inexplicable,  for  assuredly 
the  police  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  only  one  as  nearly  as  possible  indifferent  to  tho 
whole  business,  was  the  nephew  Banks,  who  kept  a 
secure  hold  on  the  ten  pounds,  and  cavalierly  observed 
of  his  revered  aunt — 

"  She  always  was  a  plaguo  and  a,  trouble  to  everyono 
when  living,  and  so  it  seems  she  was  to  be  after  death. 
I  be  bound  to  say,  if  tho  worms  get  her  at  last,  she'll 
pisen  'em !" 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  in  that  room,  and  a3 
Banks  was  impatient  to  get  away  and  drown  his  sorrow 
with  some  jovial  companions  at  the  gin-palace  close  by, 
he  hurried  the  other's  departure. 

There  was  a  fruitless  hunt  after  Banks's  cap,  which 
he  had  laid  aside  while  letting  down  the  body.  Tho 
fact  is,  while  they  were  so  engaged,  Lever  drew  it 
beneath  the  bed  from  the  floor  where  the  man  had 
dropped  it,  remembering  that,  if  his  plan  of  escape  suc- 
ceeded, he  had  no  hat,  and  a  man  without  one  would 
inevitably  be  stopped  by  the  police.  At  length  the 
room  was  quiet — all  were  gone,  and  Lever  felt  an  im- 
mense relief  in  his  own  mind  from  the  reflection  that 
the  still  occupant  of  tho  sack  was  no  longer  there.  A 
weary  night,  however,  he  passed.  He  dared  not  attempt 
to  escape  by  the  window,  it  would  have  been  almost 
certain  death,  for  he  went  to  it  to  reconnoitre ;  but  a 
dark,  bleak  night  in  November  was  no  inducement  to 
him  to  be  foolhardy ;  besides,  there  was  tho  uncertainty 
whether  others  were  not  upon  the  watch,  as  the  mistake 
of  the  body  would  soon  be  discovered.  And  thus,  in 
shivering  coldness  and  hunger,  Lever  saw  tho  daybreak 
in  that  gloomy  garret. 

Hours  later,  in  a  room  fitted  np  with  tho  peculiar 
tasto  of  some  men — namely,  the  walls  hung  with  ballet 
girls  (in  print,  be  it  understood,)  horses,  foils,  boxing 
gloves,  &e.,  upon  a  luxurious-looking  couch  half  re. 
posed  a  young  man  in  his  dressing-gown,  with  a  news, 
paper  in  0110  hand,  and  playing  with  the  articles  on  a 
breakfast-table  with  the  other.  Ho  looked  listless  and 
unhappy  amidst  all  tho  appearance  of  comfort  around 
him. 

The  door  unceremoniously  opened,  and  a  man  stnl  W 
in,  attired  in  that  very  questionable  style  tenr  d 
'"fast."  Large  whiskers  ornamented  his  face,  a  super- 
abundance of  curls  stuck  out  from  beneath  a  very  'fast 
hat,  set  jauntily  on  one  side.  This  ho  did  not  removo 
from  his  head,  neither  the  cigar  from  his  month. 

"  Hallo,  Doran  !  he  exclaimed,  "you  take  it  at  your 
ease,  when  there  is  the  '  devil  to  pay  up  yonder !" 

"  There's  always  something  of  the  sort  going  on 
there,"  answered  Doran,  moodily ;  "what's  the  matter 
uow '(  " 
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■  Well,  I'll  bring  myself  to  an  anchor  before  I  tell 
yon,"  said  the  viskor,  wheeling  round  an  easy-chair  as 
he  spoke,  and  dropping  into  it.  "  The  most  mcompre- 
beasibie  occurrence  that  ever  took  place  Eft  this  world 
before!  Of  course,  we  were  all  anxious  to  catch  that 
old  friend  of  yours,  Lever,  who  had  given  us  the  slip, 
and,  as  yoa  know,  set  a  watch  all  round  the  house 
where  he  had  tul:en  refuge.  Folks  kept  going  in  and 
oat  all  yesterday  afternoon ;  a  conin.  too,  was  taken  in — 
with  that  we  had  nothing  to  do.  Evening  came— the 
fellow  lay  close.  '  He'll  escape  at  night,'  said  '  the 
head  ; 1  'keep  good  watch.'    So  we  did.   AboTit  twelve 

pale,  haggard-looking  man  went  in,  accom- 
panied by  some  one  who  had  been  there  before  that 
morning — a  doctor  he  looked  like.  Scarcely  were  they 
in,  when  a  Kgbt  taxed  cart,  driven  by  two  fellows,  drove 
niictly  Up,  and  stopped  beneath  the  windows.  '  That's 
tae  game!'  thought  our  fellows;  'he  has  interested 
s>a»  one  in  his  case.  That's  for  him — that  cart ;  we 
mutt  hare  him.'  Yoa  may  fancy  their  amazement/'  eon- 
tiaaed  the  visitor,  "  to  see  the  men  in  the  cart  suddenly 
give  a  signal  with  a  dark  lantern,  upwards  towards  a 
window.  Presently,  out  of  that  window — a  garret  one — 
appeared  what  at  first  looked  like  a  bundle,  but  as  it 
descended  by  strong  cords,  evidently  held  by  two  per- 
son* above,  tb.ev  perceived  that  it  was  a  human  body  in 
a  «wk— Lever,  nnOTestioaablj." 

"  By  Jove ! "  exclaimed  Doran,  interested  in  spite  of 
LU  own  gloomy  thoughts,  "  what  a  daring  thing !  Sup- 
pose the  ropes  had  broken  ?  " 

"  TV' ait  tUi  yoa  hear  all,  resumed  the  visitor.  '"Of 
c  trrse  the  fellows  below  felt  sure  of  catching  that  run- 
away Lever  then,  and  just  as  the  two  in  the  cart 
were  anxiuosly  watching,  with  outstretched  arms,  to 
re  eire  the  saek  and  its  contents,  up  sprang  two  of  our 
fellow*,  a  third  sebvdthe  reias  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  those  who  held  the  sack  were  knocked  out  of  the 
cart,  the  eortfa  holding  it  above  were  cut,  and  off  they 
drove  like  mad  to  '  oar  mansion,'  through  the  open 
gjwi,  into  the  court-yard,  and  all  was  safe." 

■  Bravo,  bravo  !  "  cried  Doran,  "  capitally  done  ! 
What  did  Lever  look  like  when  you  took  him  out  ?  " 

Wait  a  bit :  yon  haven't  heard  half  yet.  The  cart," 
he  continued,  "  we  sent  off  at  once ;  it  was  driven  to  a 
private  road  near  Britten,  ar.d  tied  up  to  a  ring  at  a 
gate.    We  know  nothing  more  about  tliat." 

"  Bat  Lever  'f  "  asked  Doran,  impatiently. 

£:  Now  comes  the  mystery.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
1.  :lp-5dto  carry  hi ra  in  tho  sack.  'How  devilish  still 
l.?r»!'  I  #jid.  'He  don't  like  being  caught,'  laughed 
String".  Well,  we  ^carried  liim  into  the  dining-room, 
ana  Cat  tho  corl  of  Lhe  sack.  'The game  is  up,  Mr. 
I.-jver  ;  yoa  mny  as  well  come  out  now,'  said  '  the  bead.' 
I  taint,"  contlaued  tho  narrator,  "  t!;at  all,  liko  myself, 

;*'■<■  t  >  wonder  at  the  stillness  ;  I  am  sure  '  our  head' 
■   \  for,  faking  a  knife,  he  ripped  r.p  the  sack,  and — 

•  .  ri  w^j  acirpsc! — the  h-iiv  of  the  ugliest,  starved- 
liking  wretch  of  a  woaian  yea  ever  beheld ! " 

An  ej-ealauun  of  horror  and  amazement  barst  from 
Don.n. 

"  T,'f,  r«  <^ld  it  liave  com-?  from  ?  "  ho  asked.  "  How 
v.-  -.  •  r  in  iL  e  -  -jeli  t   And  where  was  Lever  ?  " 

"Lever?  CJo<3  knows:  God  knows  how  he  escaped— 
ws  know  nothing." 

"  I  inpposo  the  unfortunate  woman  wa3  murdered  ?  " 
I  • .  •     e  l  Donui,  slraddering. 

"  1!  i.>'."  1. :m  /!"■•  d  tho  other;  "here  is  the 

g.Tn  of  the  nrrstcry : — while  we  all  stood  petrified, 

'ia^  at  the  vrouim  in  her  shroud  of  coarse  linen, 
t'. inking  what  tho  d.  -  ij  \«o  should  do  with  her,  and 

•iug  nothing  bet  a  burial  by  inelit  in  the  garden. 
:  tun  uttered  a  cry,  nnd  pointed  to  the  supposed 

•ni?—  an  *rm  had  moved !    We  didn't  bslievc  it,  but 

•  rrxe  \>.  wag,  for  first  an  eye  winkf'l,  then  opened — then  a 
rata,  a  foot,  tho  breast  heaved— and  finally,  a  pair  of 
i.ki  nyfi-.r  »t  lio*  y-M  ever  behel  1  o)» -nod,  and  a  faint, 
shrill  voico  <*nai, '  Joe '.'  tlurn  '  Joo !'  again,  and  finally, 
'  DrV.  tliat  Joe !  he's  let  ont  tlie  fire,  and  how  cold  it 
jt!'*! .. . 

"  Then  she  waan'l  dead  ?  "  asked  Doran,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

'•  no !  as  h'tely  to  live  as  yourself.    We  handed 

1  -rnrvr  ^oM  If  mi.    .    She  was  in  a  trance,  they  say, 
I  if  th'y  l.vl  not  » >,-•'•<  n  h'-r  so  m  the  cart,  she  d 
hare  teen  Inried  alire-thaf  s  all ! " 

mmtinued  in  ov.r  ntxt.) 


FOR  HEALTH'S  SAKE. 

Green  glazed  cards  used  for  concert-tickets  are  poi- 
sonous ;  a  single  one  of  them  contains  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  arsenic,  enough  to  kill  a  child. 

Never  put  a  pin  in  the  mouth,  or  between  the  teeth, 
for  a  single  instant ;  because  a  sudden  effort  to  laugh  or 
to  speak  may  convey  it  into  the  throat,  or  lungs,  or 
stomach,  causing  death  in  a  few  minutes,  or  requiring 
the  windpipe  to  be  cut  open  to  get  it  out.  If  it  has 
passed  into  the  stomach,  it  may,  as  it  has  done,  cause 
years  of  suffering,  ceasing  only  when  it  has  made  its  way 
out  of  the  body  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or 
other  portion  of  the  system. 

It  is  better  to  have  no  button  or  string  about  any 
garment  worn  during  the  night.  A  long,  loose  night- 
gown is  the  best  thing  to  sleep  in.  Many  a  man  has 
facilitated  an  attack  of  apoplexy  by  buttoning  his  shirt- 
coliar. 

If  you  wake  up  of  a  cold  night,  and  find  yourself  very 
restless,  get  ont  of  bed,  and,  standing  on  a  piece  of 
carpet  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  spend  five  or  ten  minutes  in 
robbing  the  whole  body  vigorously  and  rapidly  with  the 
hands,  having  previously  thrown  the  bed-clothing  to- 
wards the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  as  to  air  both  bed  and 
bodv. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  inadvertently  eaten  too 
much,  instead  of  taking  something  to  settle  the  sto- 
mach, thus  adding:  to  the  load  under  which  it  already 
labours,  take  a  continuous  walk,  with  just  enough  acti- 
vity to  keen  up  a  slight  moisture  or  perspiration  on  the 
skin,  and  do  not  stop  until  entirely  relieved ;  but  end 
your  exercise  in  a  warm  room,  so  as  to  cool  off  very 
slowly. 

Never  put  on  a  pair  of  new  boots  or  shoes  on  a  journey 
— rather  wear  your  easiest,  oldest  pair,  otherwise  you 
will  soon  be  painfully  disabled. 

A  loosely  fitting  boot  or  shoe,  while  travelling  in 
winter,  will  keep  the  feet  warmer  without  any  stock- 
ings at  all,  than  a  tight  pair  over  the  thickest,  warmest 
hose. 

_  Biding  against  a  cold,  piercing  wind  immediately  after 
singing  or  speaking  in  public,  is  suicide.  Many  "public 
speakers  have  been  disabled  for  life  by  speaking  under 
a  hoarseness  of  voice. 

If  you  happen  to  get  wet  in  cold  weather,  keep  moving 
on  foot  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to  keep  off  a  feeling  of 
chilliness  until  you  get  into  a  house,  and,  not  waiting 
to  undress,  drink  instantaneously  nnd  plentifully  of  hot 
tea  of  some  sort ;  then  undress,  wipe  dry  quickly,  and 
pat  on  warm,  dry  clothing. 

Never  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet,  if  you  want  to  sleep 
well. 

If  a  person  faints,  placo  him  instantly  flat  on  a  bed, 
or  floor,  or  earth,  on  his  back,  and  quietly  let  him  alone 
at  least  ten  minutes.  If  it  is  simply  a  fainting-fit,  the 
blood,  flowing  on  a  level,  will  more  speedily  equalise 
itself  throughout  the  system.  Cold  water  dashed  in  the 
f.icc,  or  a  sitting  position,  aro  unnecessary  and  perni- 
cious. 
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"  BRICK  TEA." 

"  Bkick  Tea,"  exclaims  some  fair  lady  reader,  "what 
can  brick  tea  mean  ?  Surely  it  must  be  a  mistake."  No, 
it  is  a  veritable  fact,  and  if  you  will  read  this  paper, 
my  dear  lady,  I  will  tell  you  how  "  brick  tea,"  that  most 
fashionablo  beverage  in  somo  of  the  "  Steppes," 
amongst  the  "  Kir^his,"  is  made.  Brick  tea  is  a  solid 
mass,  made  from  tno  refuse  nnd  last  gatherings  of  the 
tea  crop.  The  brick  is  about  eleven  inches  long,  and 
six  wide,  made  from  the  leaves  and  stalks,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  dried,  aro  made  wet  with  bullocks' 
blood,  and  then  pressed  into  a  mould.  This  mould,  or 
mass,  becomes  quite  as  solid  a*  a  brick,  or  I  may  say, 
perhaps,  a  Welsh,  cheese,  which  requires  a  hatchet  or 
an  axe  to  cut  it.  Some  small  pieces  are  cut  off,  nnd 
bruised  between  two  stones,  then  they  are  well  rubbed 
with  the  hands,  and  thrown  into  a  largo  cauldron ;  a 
bowl  of  "  smitanka"  (a  "  Kirgliis"  uamo  for  sour 
clotted  cream),  is  then  thrown  in,  with  a  small  portion 
of  salt.  A  handful  of  millet  meal  should  bo  added, 
and  all  should  bo  boiled  up  for  half-an-hour.  Before  it 
is  served  out  to  the  guests,  small  portions  nro  taken 
out  of  the  cauldron  (or  large  tea-pot)  and  thrown  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  as  an  olfcring  to  the  gods; 
so  when  any  English  lady  desires  to  produce  (in  hum- 
ble imitation  of  the  Acclnnatisation  Society's  dinner)  a 
new  Sat  at  her  tea-fights,  I  would  seriously  advise  her 
to  bring  forward  tho  claims  of  "  Brick  tea,"  as  a 
Kirghis  beverage,  and  a  decided  novelty ;  and  any  ono 
desirous  of  serving  "  Brick  tea"  in  tho  true  Kirghiz 
style,  must  remember  to  help  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  first,  for  no  person  of  any  breeding  among  tho 
Kirghis  would  ever  think  of  handing  tea  to  a  female 
until  all  the  men  and  boys  had  been  served. 

I  feel  certain  it  woidd  meet  with  success.  We  nil 
do  like  variety,  and  a  new  dish,  like  a  new  bonnet, 
has  its  charms;  and  surely  a  "Kirghis"  compound, 
from  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  must  bo  worth  introducing, 
nnd  it  could,  no  doubt,  be  easily  obtained  from  Russia, 
f.  would  bo  certainly  something  fresh  to  vary  tho  old 
i  .vitation  to  a  "dish  of  tea"  by  allusions  to  tho  even- 
ing "brick;"  and  "Will  you  brick  with  ns '("  may  yet 
take  its  place  as  a  "  household  word "  in  England.— 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

lovb's  supreme  bliss. 
To  bo  blind  and  to  be  loved  is  — upon  this  earth, 
where  naught  is  perfect — one  of  tho  most  strangely 
exquisite  forms  of  happiness.  Think  of  it.  To  have 
continually  about  one  a  wife,  a  daughter,  or  a  sister — a 
land  creature  who  tends  you  because  you  aro  unable  to 
tend  yourself;  to  know  onoself  indispensable  to  a  being 
without  whom  one  would  be  naught ;  to  measure  the 
affection  of  that  being  by  the  prodigality  of  her  love  for 
one,  and  to  be  able  to  say  to  oneself — "  Since  she  con- 
secrates to  me  all  her  time,  I  possess  all  her  love;"  to 
see  her  thoughts,  though  not  able  to  watch  her  counte- 
nance ;  to  feel  the  fidelity  of  the  woman,  in  the  midst  of 
an  eclipse  which  will  only  end  with  life  ;  to  mark  the 
fluttering  of  the  passing  dress,  as  though  it  were  the 
rustling  of  wings ;  to  hear  her  go  and  come,  leave  the 
room  and  re-enter  it,  speak,  sing,  and  to  think  that  one- 
self is  the  centre  of  these  steps,  words,  and  sweet  notes ; 
to  feel  one's  own  attraction;  to  experience  that  one  is 
more  powerful  than  ever  because  more  infirm  ;  to  receive 
in  darkness  and  by  darkness,  the  star  around  which  gravi- 
tates this  angel— this,  all  this  is  to  be  blind  and  loved. 
It  is  a  kind  of  happiness  equalled  only  by  few  others. 
The  supremest  happiness  of  life  is  the  knowledge  that 
one  is  loved — loved  for  oneself— or  rather  let  us  say, 
loved  in  spite  of  oneself ;  and  this  knowledge  many  a 
blind  man  happily  has.  In  the  blank  of  blindness,  being 
served,  he  is  caressed.  What  want  has  he  ?  None.  It 
is  not  the  loss  of  sight  he  thinks  of,  but  the  gain  of 
love.  And  what  love  this  is  to  gain — an  affection 
wholly  virtuous  and  unselfish!  Such  love  is  heaven 
in  tho  midst  of  darkness,  and  in  tho  midst  of  such 
a  heaven  "My  Lord  Welcome "  passed  to  another.— 
Lcs  MUdi-ablcs. 

TWO  1I0DEL  PASTORS. 

In  my  own  district— which  is  one  where  Christianity 
is  in  its  leading-strings— we  have  two  clergymen,  who 
aro  models  in  their  way  of  what  country  clergymen 
should  be,  although  they  hold  opposite  views  with  re- 
gard to  certain  controverted  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. One  is  what  is  usually  denominated  a  "  High 
Church,"  the  other  is  what  is  called  a  "  Low  Church" 
man.  The  High  Church  minister  has  rebuilt  tho  inte- 
rior of  his  church  at  his  own  expense,  restored  an  old 
piscina  found  in  the  walls,  put  up  a  cross  in  tho  gable 
end  of  the  chancel,  decorated  tho  cast  window  with 
stained  glass,  and  has  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers  before  they  go 
to  work.  The  other  clergyman  unites  himself  in  labours 
of  love  with  the  Dissenters,  subscribes  to  their  schools, 
allows  the  Methodists  the  use  of  his  own  coach-houso  to 
preach  in,  preaches  in  the  open  air  himself  during  the 
summer,  often  uniting  in  this  servico  with  some  mis- 
sionaries or  travelling  preachers. 

Both  are  earnest  in  doing  good  in  their  several  ways. 
One  invites  his  parishioners  to  a  game  of  cricket,  gets 
up  a  gala  of  old  English  sports  nnd  pastimes,  feasts  the 
old  men  and  women  at  tho  rectory,  and.  having  origin, 
ally  passed  through  hospital  practice  before  he  entered 
tho  Church,  takes  upon  himself  the  medical  manage- 
ment of  tho  poor,  only  calling  in  a  regular  practitioner 
in  difficult  cases.  The  other,  in  a  perhaps  more  em- 
phatic spirit  of  piety,  has  prayer-meetings  at  his  house 
three  times  a  week,  tea  nnd  working  parties,  Bible  and 
tract  meetings.  Both  nro  sedulous  in  their  visits  to  the 
poor  ;  both  are  humane  and  charitable,  and  desirous  of 
improving  the  social  ns  well  as  spiritual  state  of  their 
several  flocks. — Brother  Help. 

CHEERFUL  OLD  ACE, 
"  I  look  upon  death  to  bo  as  necessary  to  our  consti- 
tution ns  sleep,"  says  Dr.  Franklin,  in  one  of  his  letters ; 
"  we  shall  rise  refreshed  ifa  the  morniwj."  In  this 
cheerful  vein  wrote  the  philosopher  and  statesman  at 
the  ago  of  eighty-two.  His  vision  was  at  that  time 
much  impaired,  and  ho  suffered  severely  from  gout; 
but  these  afflictions,  ho  tells  us,  did  not  prevent  hia 
''enjoying  tho  pleasures  of  society  and  being  cheerful 
in  conversation."  What  a  contrast  does  this  present 
to  tho  famous  but  uiifortunato  John  Foster,  who,  as 
he  approached  tho  closing  years  of  his  life,  was  haunted 
hy  the  fear  of  death,  tho  terrors  of  tho  grave.  Every 
flay,  »B  it  passed,  left  him  only  the  moro  melancholy: 
'  Another  day  gone— another  step  nearer  to  tho  grave!" 
he  was  wont  to  say,  with  a  piteous  r;igh,  as  if  death  wus 
the  end  of  all— the  bourne  beyond  which  nil  was  black 
aud  terrible. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  beautiful  in  old  age, 
when  thus  exhibited  devoid  ol'querulousness,  discontent, 
or  gloom,  and  free,  also,  from  unbecoming  levity.  Wo 
know  of  no  good  reason  why  tho  closing  years  of  life 
should  bo  sorrowful  simply  because  they  are  the  last. 
As  the  pilgrim's  failing  feet  bear  him  tot'tcrino-  through 
the  final  scenes  of  this  "st range,  eventful  history,"  the 
peaco  and  Iiappmess  of  tho  world  beyond  must  seem  to 
Eum,  ono  would  think,  moro  desirable  at  every  step. 
Even  if  tho  backward  prospect  bo  dark  with  errors" 
thore  is  light  beford— %M  attainable,  aud  tho  great 
truth,  that  through  repentance  it  maybe  surely  reached 
should  be  a  mighty  ennsolutiou.  Tho  traveller  knows', 
that  however  he  may  huvo  swerved  from  the  direct  path 
thnt  lead:)  thereto,  it  is  still  open  to  him,  nnd  that  it 
rests  with  himself  to  striko  into  it,  even  close  to  tho 
terminus,  and  attain  the  perfect  rest  to  which  it  tends, 
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A  milk-dealer  has  been  fined  20s.  and  costs,  at  Birming- 
ham, for  adulterating  milk  with  annatto,  a  vegetable  powder, 
which,  it  appears,  has  the  effect  of  Bpeedily  bringing  the 
cream  to  tho  surface,  and  concealing  the  presence  of  water. 

Messrs.  Woolnkh  and  Munro  have  been  invited  to  execute 
two  of  the  new  statues  in  marble  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. To  the  former  has  been  allotted  that  of  King  William 
III.,  to  the  latter,  Queen  Mary  II.  The  cost  of  tho  commis- 
sioned works  is  £800  each. 

Restorations  have  for  some  time  been  going  on  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  St.  John's  Chapel  has  been  cleared  of  its 
modern  fittings,  and  tho  whitewash  removed ;  and  tho  win- 
dow of  tho  White  Tower,  which  for  a  long  timo  had  been 
walled  up,  has  been  reinstated. 

Teetotalism  in  the  Habvest  Fields. — The  Lord-Lieute- 
nant of  Monmouthshire  (Lord  Llanover)  allows  no  intoxi- 
cating beverages  in  his  harvest  gathering.  This  is  the  second 
year  in  which  his  lordship's  corn  has  been  cut,  harvested, 
and  carried  on  the  teetotal  principle. 

Defence  op  Canada.— Tho  Government  aro  now  engaged 
in  organising  an  active  volunteer  militia  force  of  30,000  men, 
to  be  paid,  armed,  and  clothed;  and  it  is  their  intention, 
when  this  is  completed,  to  endeavour  to  organise  a  resorve 
force  of  30,(  00  volunteers,  to  be  armed  and  clothed  only. 

Tiik  largest  city  in  tho  world,  says  a  Spanish  journal,  is 
not  London,  but  Jedclo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  which  consists 
of  1,500,000  houses,  inhabited  by  5,000,000  souls.  Several 
of  the  streets  are  twenty-two  miles  long.  The  trade  is  im- 
mense, tho  coasts  being  literally  covered  with  trading- 
vessels. 

The  Midnight  Missions. — The  results,  in  a  mere  statistical 
point  of  view,  have  been  as  follows: — Twelve  meetings  were 
held,  2,400  unfortunate  women  attended ;  20  were  restored 
to  their  friends,  18  were  placed  in  service,  91  were  gathered 
into  various  "  Homes"  provided  for  this  purpose,  four  mar- 
ried, and  two  emigrated. 

Unmabbied  Women. — Owing  to  tho  consumption  of  men 
by  the  navy  and  the  army,  by  emigration,  and  tho  fact 
that  there  are  thousands  of  shopmen  whose  masters  would 
dismiss  them  if  they  dared  to  marry,  there  were  found  in 
England,  at  last  census,  1,400,000  women  between  twenty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  unmarried. 

Count  the  Change. — A  Brooklyn  lady  purchased  an  article 
in  Fulton-street  the  other  day,  when  she  received  the  follow- 
ing as  change  for  a  one-dollar  bill : — Ferry-tickets,  shin- 

flaster,  counterfeit  penny,  car-ticket,  milk-ticket,  butcher's 
O  TJ,  grocer's  I O  U,  bread-ticket,  three  cent  postage-stamp, 
ono  cent  postage-stamp,  and  ice-cream  ticket.—  New  York 
Paper. 

Malignant  Sore  Throat. — In  Mid  and  South  Yell  (Shet- 
land), sore  throats  aro  reported,  accompanied  by  an  affection 
of  the  hands,  which  raises  the  suspicion  that  sore  throat  and 
diphtheria  in  the  human  subject  is  but  a  variety  of  that  epi- 
demic disease  in  cattlo  known  by  tho  name  of  murrain,  or 
epizootic  aphtha,  characterised  in  them  by  the  aphthous  and 
ulcerated  mouth  and  sore  hoofs. 

A  finb  specimen  of  the  diamond  snake,  measuring  twelve 
feet,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  is  on  its  way  to  this 
country  from  Sydney,  for  presentation  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  Tho  reptile  is  at  present  in  a  dormant 
state,  this  being  tho  season  when  these  creatures  n  "6  inac- 
tive. It  is  now  snugly  ensconced  in  a  cask  lined  with 
sheepskins,  and  every  care  will  be  taken  to  keep  it  n!i  \  e. 

The  Milking-machine  not  American. — Among  Uio  so- 
called  novel  American  inventions  exhibited  in  the  American 
Court  at  the  Exhibition  is  a  milking-machine,  which  is  said, 
and  we  believe  truthfully,  to  milk  a  cow  with  great  rapidity 
and  comfort  to  the  animal.  The  invention,  however,  is  nei- 
ther American  nor  novel,  tho  late  Mr.  Brockedon  having 
contrived  a  machine  on  the  same  principle,  which,  we  under- 
stand, was  purchased  from  him  by  an  American. 

Nice  Town  to  Live  in. — A  Mayence  journal  gives  a  curious 
idea  of  the  cosmopolitanism  in  that  city : — "  Our  language," 
it  says,  "  is  German,  our  laws  are  French,  our  government 
is  of  tho  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse,  our  church  Roman  Catholic, 
the  government  of  tho  fortress  i3  Austrian,  and  the  com- 
mandant is  Prussian,  our  garrison  is  for  the  greater  part 
Italian,  our  postal  service  belongs  to  Tour  and  Taxis,  our 
gas  establishment  belongs  to  Baden,  our  telegraph  to  Bava- 
ria," &c. 

Stdxg  to  Deam  by  a  House-Fly. — A  peculiar  death  took 
place  a  few  days  ago  at  Barmen,  near  Cologne.  A  lady  was 
.stung  on  the  lip  by  a  common  fly;  upon  which  her  head 
swelled  fearfully,  and  sho  died  shortly  afterwards.  Many 
explanations  have  been  brought  forward  :  one  is,  that  the  fly 
must  have  fed  before  on  poisoned  rats ;  but  this  seems  as  un- 
likely a  reason  as  all  the  others  which  have  been  given.  Her 
husband  and  son,  it  appears,  have  also  been  stung,  and  still 
remain  in  a  precarious  state. 

A  Roman  General  for  £150. — An  ancient  Roman  sarco- 
phagus, covered  with  a  lid,  which  was  firmly  secured,  was 
recently  found  by  some  workmen  in  digging  the  foundations 
for  some  schools  at  Ayott  St.  Lawrence,  Hertfordshire.  On  the 
removal  of  the  lid,  the  coffin  was  found  to  contain  a  peiToct 
male  skeleton,  in  the  accoutrements  of  a  Roman  general, 
with  a  finely-worked  corona  of  bronze  about  his  head,  san- 
dals of  iron,  very  much  corroded,  upon  his  feet,  and  by  his 
side  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient  Roman  wine- 
strainer,  made  of  horsehair.  £150  has  been  offered  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  for  this  interesting  relic. 

Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.— The  Daglladet  of 
Copenhagen  confirms  the  news  of  an  approaching  alliance 
between  tho  Prince  of  Wales  and  tho  Princess  Alexandra, 
daughter  of  Prince  Christian,  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark.  Prince  Christian  was  born  in  1818,  and  mar- 
ried in  1842  the  Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave 
William  of  Hesse,  by  whom  he  has  a  family  of  six  children, 
three  of  them  sons.  The  Princess  Alexandra  was  born  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1844,  and  is  consequently  not  quite 
eghteen  years  of  age.  She  is  tall  and  well-looking,  and  has 
received  a  most  careful  education  in  her  own  family,  which 
is  generally  esteemed  as  a  model  of  all  the  domestic  virtues. 

Singular  Discovery  of  Skeletons.  —  Opposite  the  east 
window  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  within  the  college  precincts, 
the  workmen  employed  in  making  tho  excavations  for  the 
foundations  of  a  houso  came  upon  several  skeletons  within 
three  feet  of  tho  surface,  and,  at  about  eight  feet  below  the 
present  level  of  the  roadway,  discovered  what  is  supposed  to 
be  an  old  Roman  road.  Tho  substance  of  the  road  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  concrete,  interfused  with  some  metallic  sub- 
stance appareutiy  iron,  and  is  so  hard  that  a  pickaxe  can 
scarcely  moke  any  impression  on  it.  Iron  ore  has  been 
found  above  it,  and  the  mass  would  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  heat,  and  mo. ten  together. 


THE  JESTER 

That  was  a  stoutish  woman,  the  widow  of  the  tower-keeper 
at  Andernach,  whom  his  successor  in  office  was  obUged  to 
marry,  as  sho  was  too  fat  to  be  got  out  of  tho  building  either 
by  door  or  window. 

The  Remedy  Worse  than  the  Disease. — The  boy  who  was 
told  that  the  best  cure  for  tho  palpitation  of  tho  heart  was  to 
quit  kissing  the  girls,  said :  "  If  that's  the  only  remedy  for 
palpitation,  I  say,  let  'er  palp !" 

Doing  nis  Part. — A  young  doctor  in  a  new  settlement,  on 
being  asked  to  contribute  towards  enclosing  and  ornament- 
ing the  village  cemotery,  very  coolly  replied,  that  if  he  filled 
it,  he  thought  he  should  do  his  part. 

An  old  negro,  returning  one  night  from  a  dancing  frolic, 
when  crossing  the  river,  lost  both  oars,  and  came  near  being 
swamped.  Determined  to  do  what  ho  had  never  done  before, 
he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  Massa  Lord,  if 
ebor  gwine  to  help  old  Ira,  now  is  de  time!" 

Scientific. — An  instrument  has  been  invented  which  is 
called  a  Debuscope ;  and  unscientific  persons  possibly  ima- 
gine that  it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  opera-glass,  as 
an  opera-glass  is  often  used  in  witnessing  dibuts.  (The  per- 
petrator of  the  foregoing  is  left  for  execution.) — Punch. 

Mrs.  Partington,  on  reading  an  account  of  a  schooner 
having  her  jib-boom  carried  away,  one  night  last  week, 
wondered  "why  people  should  leave  such  things  out  o' 
doors  nights,  to  be  stolen,  when  there  were  so  many  buglers 
about,  filtering  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  to." 

A  Fowl  Story. — In  San  Francisco  a  chicken  was  observed 
to  walk  away  after  its  head  was  cut  off.  It  was  then  resolved 
to  try  the  experiment  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  bird,  and 
it  has  been  regularly  fed  with  thin  gruel  by  means  of  a 
syringe.  It  has  lived  seven  days,  and  gives  every  indication 
of  continuing  to  enjoy  life  for  a  long  timo. 

A  Cure  for  Gout. — Some  years  ago  a  sweep  had  occasion 
to  climb  a  chimney  at  a  gentleman's  mansion  in  Bath.  Ho 
got  out  at  the  top  to  have  a  view  of  the  place  around,  and, 
forgetting  which  chimney  he  got  off,  went  down  the  wrong 
one,  which  led  into  the  room  where  a  gentleman  had  been 
bedridden  some  time  with  gout.  It  so  frightened  the  patient 
that  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  down-stairs,  calling  out  that 
the  devil  was  in  the  house,  and  was  cured  of  the  complaint 
purely  by  fright— so,  at  least,  the  story  goes. 

 •  

HOME  HINTS 

Washing  the  Hair. — Once  a  week  it  is  perhaps  desirable 
to  wash  the  head,  but  this  will  depend  upon  the  individual ; 
persons  with  light,  thin,  and  dry  hair,  will  require  it  less 
than  those  with  thick,  strong  hair,  or  who  perspire  very 
freely.  Nothing  is  better  than  soap  and  water.  The  soap 
should  be  mild,  and  well  and  plentifully  rubbed  in  the 
hair. 

Life  Assurance  in  Infancy.— Society  (observes  Dr.  Tilt) 
is  principally  composed  of  those  who  livo  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  who  have  no  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able 
to  give  a  fortune  to  a  son  or  daughter  at  a  period  of  life  when 
a  sum,  however  small,  would  materially  assist  the  entrance 
into  active  pursuits  of  tho  one,  or  the  happy  settling  in  life 
of  the  other.  Most  parents,  however,  might  easily  afford  to 
set  apart  a  trifle  from  their  yearly  income  to  obtain  the  cer- 
tainty that  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-five,  the  child  would 
have  at  least  £100  at  his  disposal ;  an  arrangement  which 
may  now  be  entered  into  with  many  respectable  insurance- 
offices. 

Children  Poisoned  by  Laburnum  Seeds.  —  Scarcely  an 
autumn  passes  without  some  one  being  poisoned  by  igno- 
rantly  eating  the  seeds  of  the  well-known  laburnum-tree. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  some  time  since  at  Otley, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  a  dozen  children  of 
both  sexes  were  simultaneously  seized  with  severe  illness, 
some  of  the  chief  features  of  which  were  frigidity  of  the 
limbs,  closing  of  the  eyes,  and  a  livid  appearance  of  the 
face.  It  appears  that  they  had  freely  partaken  of  seeds 
gathered  from  some  laburnum-trees  which  had  been  cut 
down  in  the  neighbourhood.  Emetics  having  been  applied, 
most  of  the  sufferers  were  soon  out  of  danger. 

Economy  in  Making  a  Fire.— Clean  out  your  grate,  cover 
the  bottom  with  a  plate  of  sheet  iron  cut  to  fit ;  place  your 
coals  in  the  grate  to  the  level  of  the  underside  of  the  top  bar, 
keeping  the  larger  ones  to  the  front,  to  prevent  waste.  Light 
your  fire  on  the  top  by  means  of  paper,  wood,  and  coko,  the 
cinders  of  a  previous  fire,  or  any  prepared  fire-lighting  ma- 
terial, and  allow  it  to  burn  downwards  undisturbed.  Never 
poke  from  beneath ;  but  if  the  fire  is  dull,  gently  disturb  and 
draw  together  the  upper  portion  of  coal  and  cinders,  allowing 
the  fire  to  burn  gradually  downward.  By  this  method  a 
pleasant  fire  is  obtained  soonor  than  by  lighting  from  be- 
neath ;  tho  smoke  is  burned,  there  is  neither  dust  nor  dirt 
underneath  the  grate,  and  a  warmer  fire  is  obtained  with 
about  half  the  quantity  of  coals. 

♦  

SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

What  is  Heat  Lightning  ?— The  flashes  of  Ughtning  often 
observed  on  a  summer  evening,  unaccompanied  by  thunder, 
and  popularly  known  as  "  heat  lightning,"  are  merely  the 
light  from  discharges  of  electricity  from  an  ordinary  thun- 
der-cloud beneath  the  horizon  of  the  observer  reflected  from 
clouds,  or  perhaps  from  the  air  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  twi- 
light. Mr.  Brooks,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  telegraph  line 
between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  informs  us  that  on  one 
occasion,  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  he  asked  for  infor- 
mation from  a  distant  operator  during  the  appearance  of 
flashes  of  this  kind  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  learned  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  thunder-storm  then  raging  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  eastward  of  his  place  of  observation. 

Aerolites. — Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  meteoric  bodies  which  have  from  time  to  time  fallen. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory ;  he 
says: — The  luminous  appearance  of  shooting  stars  and 
meteors  cannot  be  owing  to  any  inflammation  of  clastic 
fluids,  but  must  depend  upon  the  ignition  of  solid  bodies. 
Dr.  Halley  calculated  the  height  of  a  meteor  at  ninety  miles; 
and  the  great  American  meteor,  which  threw  down  showers 
of  stones,  was  estimated  at  seventeen  miles  high.  The  velo- 
city of  theso  bodies  must  bo  immensely  great,  and  the  heat 
produced  by  that  volocity  must  be  sufficient  to  ignite  the 
mass ;  and  the  phenomena  may  be  explained,  if  falling  ttart 
bo  supposed  to  bo  small  solid  bodies  moving  round  the  earth 
in  eccentric  orbits,  which  become  ignited  by  their  velocity; 
and  if  meteoric  bodiet  be  supposed  to  be  similar  bodies,  con- 
taining combustible  or  elastic  matter, 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Omnibuses  —The  first  pair  of  omnibuses  started  in  London 
were  by  Mr  fchdliboer,  in  July,  1829,  running  from  the  Bank 
to  tho  Yorkshire.  Stingo,  near  Edgeware-roati,  at  U  the. 
whole  distance,  and  6d.  half-way.  These  omnibuses  carried 
twenty-two  passengers,  and  were  drawn  by  three  horses. 
There  were  no  outside  passengers.  For  some  time,  the  pas- 
sengers were  suppUed  with  periodicals  to  read  on  the  jour- 
ney j  and  the  first  two  conductors  were  sons  of  British  naval 
officers.  Theso  were  succeeded  by  young  men  in  velvet 
liveries.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  first 
omnibuses  were  called  Shillibeers,  and  the  name  is  still  re- 
tained in  New  York. 

Royal  Deaths  on  Saturdays.— It  is  very  singular  that  so- 
many  of  our  sovereigns  in  succession  have  died  on  the  Sa- 
turday. It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  Revolution  had 
set  tho  example,  the  throne  having  boen  declared  vacant  on 
Saturday,  February  16, 1608.  William  III.  died  on  Saturday. 
Majch i  8,  1702;  Queen  Anne  died  on  Saturday,  Angust  l" 
1714 ;  George  I.  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  June  11 
1727  (which  in  common  parlance  is  called  Saturday  night)  - 
George  II.  died  on  Saturday,  October  25,  1760;  George  III. 
died  on  Saturday,  January  19, 1820;  George  IV.  on  Saturday, 
June  5,  1830.  The  last  death  in  connection  with  the  royal 
family  of  England  was  that  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  which. 
took  place  on  Saturday,  December  14th,  1862. 

The  Moral  of  the  International  Exhibition.— It  is  a- 
combination  of  the  profitable  labours,  not  only  of  all  nations 
but  of  all  religions.  Every  faith,  and  the  variations  of  every 
faith,  may  be  said  to  bo  represented,  including  those  of  Ma- 
homet and  Buddha.  Of  Christians,  we  have  not  only  the  great 
divisions— the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Reformed  Churches 
—but  every  principal  subdivision  among  Protestants ;  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  contributing  the  largest  portion  of 
these  varieties.  But,  if  we  have  not  greatly  mistaken  the 
sense  of  the  demonstrations  they  have  here  made,  we  must 
regard  the  building  in  which  they  appear  as  a  pantheistic 
temple,  specially  dedicated  to  the  practical  worship  of,  and 
grateful  thanksgiving  to,  that  Omnipresent  Good  which  has 
thus  abundantly  diffused  its  benevolence.  They  show,  from  i 
about  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  progress  civilisation  is  making  over  tho; 
globe ;  and  every  educational  phase  in  which  this  appears — 
religious,  social,  and  mental — declares  the  dependence  of  tho* 
creature  upon  the  Creator,  while  it  displays,  with  infinitely 
more  fulness  and  precision  than  could  be  found  in  a  library 
of  Bridgewater  Treatise),  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodies* 
of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  adaptation  of  external  Nature 
to  tho  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Bread  Eighteen  Hundred  Years  Old.  —  Recently  they 
have  discovered  at  Pompeii  the  oven  of  a  baker,  the  mouth, 
of  which  was  closed  with  a  large  iron  door,  not  attached  by 
hinges,  but  simply,  as  at  present,  cemented  at  tho  edges  to. 
the  laces  of  the  lour  largo  slabs  which  formed  the  mouth  of 
the  oven.  The  door  was  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  the  dis- 
coverers were  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  the  entire  batch  of 
loaves,  such  as  they  were  deposited  in  the  oven  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-threo  years  ago.  They  are  eighty-two. 
in  number,  and  are  all,  as  far  as  regards  form,  siz»,  audi  in- 
deed every  characteristic  except  weight  and  colour,  prccianly 
as  they  came  from  the  baker's  hand.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  up  to  the  present  time  but  two  such  loaves  had  beea 
discovered,  one  of  them  imperfect,  the  interest  of  this  disco- 
very will  be  fully  appreciated.  These  loaves  have  no  baker's 
name  or  other  mark.  They  are  circular,  about  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  rather  flat  and  indented  (evidently  with  the 
elbow)  in  the  centre ;  but  they  are  slightly  raised  at  the 
sides,  and  divided  by  deep  lines  radiating  from  the  centre 
into  eight  segments.  They  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and. 
hard,  but  exceedingly  light. 

 o  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Tears  do  not  dwell  long  upon  the  cheek  of  youth.  Rami 
drops  easily  from  the  bud,  rests  upon  the  bosom,  of  tha.  ma- 
tured flower,  and  breaks  down  that  which  hath  lived  its  day. 

Large  minds,  like  large  pictures,  aro  seen  best  at  a  dis- 
tance. This  is  the  reason,  to  say  nothing  of  envious  motives, 
why  wo  generally  undervalue  our  contemporaries  and  over- 
rate the  ancients. 

A  man  is  circumscribed  in  all  his  ways  by  God's  provi- 
dence just  as  he  is  in  a  ship ;  for  though  the  man  may  walk 
freely  upon  the  decks,  he  must  go  whither  the  ship  bears 
him. 

A  child  is  never  happy  from  having  his  own  way.  Decide 
for  him,  and  ho  has  but  one  thing  to  do :  put  him  to  please 
himself,  and  he  is  troubled  with  everything  and  satisfied 

with  nothing. 

Animals.— We  believe  that,  if  human  souls  were  visible  to- 
the  naked  eye,  we  should  distinctly  see  this  strange  fact — 
that  each  individual  of  the  human  kind  agrees  with  some 
kind  of  animal — that  we  could  at  once  recognise  that  re- 
semblance, hesitatingly  asserted  by  a  daring  think.-.;  that 
from  the  oyster  to  the  eagle,  from  the  pig  to  the  tiger,  all 
animals  are  represented  in  men,  and  that  some  one  of  them 
forms  part  of  every  man — nay,  that  sometimes  many  enter- 
into  the  composition  of  one  human  being. — Victor  Hugo. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  CASTLE  AUEAY. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BROTHERS. 

Be  angry  M  you  wit],  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Ah.  n&asios,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  Are— 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  h&aty  spark, 
An/1  straight  is  cold  again.  And  from  henceforth 
Jh»m  joa  are  orer  earnest  with  your  brother, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  yon  so. 

tenlnsn 

jerhaps,  have  been  surprised  that,  after 
jt  in  which  Paul  had  insulted  Lectouro 
mpeting  had  not  been  appointed  for 
irning;  but  Lieutenant  Walter,  who 
lioned  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the 
n  Count  d'Anray,  had  received  from 
lirections  to  make  every  concession, 
nt.  and  this  was,  that  Paul  would  not 
itil  the  afternoon. 
The  reason  for  this  was,  .that  the  young  captain  felt 
that,  until  the  time  arrived  when  he  should  have  wound 
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THE  DUEL  TO  THE  DEATH  I.NTERULITED. 

up  this  strange  drama — in  which,  Laving  in  the  first 
instance  mingled  only  as  a  stranger,  he  at  last  found 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  family — his 
life  belonged  not  to  himself,  and  that  lie  had  not  the 
right  to  risk  it.  Moreover,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  delay 
he  had  fixed  was  not  a  long  one ;  and  Lectouro,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  reason  which  could  liave  induced 
his  adversary  to  requiro  it,  had  occoded  to  it  without 
much  difficulty. 

Paul  had,  however,  determined  not  to  lose  a  moment, 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  hour  arrived  at  which  ho 
could,  with  propriety,  present  himself  to  the  marchio- 
ness, ho  bent  his  steps  towards  tho  castlo. 

The  events  of  the  previous  evening,  and  of  that  day 
also,  had  occasioned  so  much  confusion  in  tho  stately 
residence,  that  he  entered  it  without  meeting  a  singlo 
servant  to  announce  him.  He,  nevertheless,  traversed 
tho  apartments,  following  the  direction  he  had  before 
twice  taken,  and  on  going  into  the  drawing-room, 
found  Marguerite  lying  fainting  on  the  floor. 

On  seeing  tho  contract  lying  on  the  table,  and  his 
sister  deprived  of  consciousness,  Paul  readily  imagined 
that  a  dreadful  scene  must  have  taken  place  between 
tho  marchioness  and  her  daughter,  lie  ran  to  Mar- 
guerite, raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  opened  ono  of  tho 
windows  to  give  her  air.  The  state  in  which  Mar- 
guerite then  was,  proceeded  moro  from  a  complete 
prostration  of  strength  than  an  actual  fainting-fit;  and 
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therefore,  as  soon  as  she  folt  that  assistance  was  being 
rendered  her,  and  with  a  kindness  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  tho  feolings  of  the  person  who  had  thus  endea.. 
voured  to  relieve  her,  sho  opened  her  eyes,  and  recog- 
nised her  brother,  that  living  Providence,  whom  God 
had  sent  to  sustain  her  every  tune  she  felt  she  was  about 
to  succumb. 

Marguerite  related  to  Paul,  that  her  mother  had  en- 
deavoured  to  compel  her  to  sign  the  contract,  iu  order  to 
get  her  to  leave  the  castlo  with  her  brother,  and  that, 
having  been  overcome  by  her  grief,  and  carried  away 
by  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  she 
had  allowed  her  mother  to  percoive  tlyit  she  know  all. 

Paul  comprehended  at  onco  the  feelings  which  must 
havo  rent  the  heart  of  tho  marchioness,  who,  after 
twenty  yours  of  silenco,  isolation,  and  anguish,  saw, 
without  being  ablo  to  divine  tho  manner  in  which  it 
had  boon  brought  about,  that  in  ono  moment  her  secret 
had  been  revealed  to  ono  of  tho  two  persons  from  whom 
sho  was  most  anxious  to  conceal  it.  Therefore,  com* 
passionating  tho  sufferings  of  his  mother,  ho  resolved 
to  terminato  them  as  speedily  as  ho  could,  by  hastening 
on  tho  interview  he  had  come  to  seek,  and  which  would 
at  onco  enlighten  her  as  to  tho  intentions  of  that  son, 
whoso  existence  sho  was  so  unwilling  to  acknowledge. 
Marguerite,  on  her  side,  wishod  to  obtain  her  mother's 
forgiveness;  she,  therefore,  undertook  to  inform  the 
marchioness  that  tho  young  captain  waited  her  orders. 
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Paul,  therefore,  remained  alone,  leaning  against  tho 
high  chimneypiece,  above  which  was  curved  the  escutch- 
eon of  his  family,  and  began  to  lose  himself  in  the 
thoughts  which  the  successive  and  hurried  events  of 
the  last  few  hours  gave  rise  to,  and  which  had  rendered 
him  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  all  that  houso  ;  when  one 
of  the  sido  doors  suddenly  opened,  and  Emanuel  ap- 
peared with  a  case  of  pistols  in  his  hand.  On  hearing 
the  door  open,  Paul  turned  his  eyes  toward  it,  and 
immediately  perceiving  tho  young  man,  bowed  to  him 
wit  h  that  sweet  and  fraternal  expression,  which,  reflected 
in  his  features  tho  serenity  of  his  soul. 

Emanuel,  oil  tho  contrary,  although  ho  returned  tho 
salutation,  as  politeness  required,  allowed  thoso  hostile 
feelings  which  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  personal  and  determined  enemy  had 
awakened  to  Hush  his  features,  and  they  instantly  as- 
sumed a  look  of  fierce  defiance. 

"  I  was  on  tho  point  of  setting  out  to  seek  for  you, 
sir,"  said  Emanuel,  placing  tho  pistols  upon  tho  table, 
and  remaining  at  some  distanco  from  Paul ;  "and  that, 
however,  without  precisely  knowing  where  to  find  you ; 
for,  like  tho  evil  genii  of  our  popular  traditions,  you 
appear  to  havo  the  gift  of  being  everywhere  and  no- 
where. But  a  servant  informed  mo  that  he  had  seen 
you  enter  the  castle,  and  I  thank  you  for  having  saved 
mo  the  trouble  I  was  about  to  take,  in  thus  anticipating 
my  desire." 

"  I  am  happy,"  replied  Paul,  "  that  my  desire  in  this 
instance,  although  probably  emanating  from  a  totally 
different  cause,  has  so  harmoniously  chimed  in  with 
yours.    Well,  then,  I  am  here — what  do  you  ask  of 

mo?" 

"  Cannot  you  divine  even  that,  sir  ?"  replied  Eman- 
uel, with  increasing  agitation.  "  In  that  case — and  you 
will  allow  me  to  express  my  astonishment  that  it  should 
be  so — you  are  but  ill-informed  as  to  the  duties  of  a 
gentleman  and  an  officer,  and  this  is  a  fresh  insult  that 
you  put  upon  me." 

"  Believo  mo,  Emanuel,"  rejoined  Paul,  in  a  calm 
tone  

"  I  yesterday  called  myself  the  Count — to-day  I  call 
myself  the  Marquis  d'Auray,"  said  Emanuel,  interrupt- 
ing him  with  a  gesture  of  haughtiness  and  contempt ; 
"  and  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  not  forget  it." 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  passed  over  the  lips 
of  Paul. 

"  I  was  saying,  then,"  continued  Emanuel,  "that  you 
but  imperfectly  comprehend  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man, if  you  believed  that  I  would  permit  another  to 
take  up,  on  my  behalf,  a  quarrel  which  you  came  here 
to  seek.  Yes,  sir,  for  it  is  you  who  have  thrown 
yourself  across  my  path,  and  not  I  who  have  sought 
you." 

"  His  lordship,  the  Marquis  d'Auray,"  said  Paul, 
smiling,  "  forgets  his  visit  on  board  the  Indienne." 

"A  trace  to  your  cavils,  sir,  and  let  us  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  facts.  Yesterday,  I  know  not  from  what  strange 
and  inexplicable  feeling,  when  I  proposed  to  3-ou  that, 
which  I  will  not  say  every  gentleman,  every  officer,  but 
simply,  any  man  of  courage  would  instantly  and  with- 
out hesitation  have  acceded  to,  you  refused,  sir,  and 
evading  1113'  provocation,  you  went,  as  it  were,  behind 
my  back  to  seek  an  adversary,  who,  although  not  pre- 
cisely a  stranger  to  the  quarrel,  yet  good  taste  should 
have  dictated  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  drawn 
into  it." 

"  Believe  me,  that  in  this,  sir,"  replied  Paul,  with  the 
same  calmness  and  the  same  candour  of  manner  which 
had  accompanied  all  ho  said,  "  I  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  which  did  not  leave 
me  tho  choice  of  an  adversary.  You  had  proposed  a 
duel,  which  I  could  not  accept,  you  being  my  adversary, 
but  which  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  with  any 
other  person.  I  am  too  much  habituated  to  encounters 
of  this  description,  and  to  encounters  of  a  far  more 
murderous  and  mortal  nature,  to  consider  an  event  of 
this  kind  but  as  one  of  the  usual  accidents  of  my  ad- 
venturous life.  You  will,  however,  please  to  remember 
that  it  wa3  not  I  who  sought  tliis  duel — you,  yesterday, 
proposed  it  to  mo;  but,  as  I  could  not — I  again  repeat 
it — appear  as  your  antagonist,  I  selected  M.  de  Lec- 
toure,  as  I  would  have  dono  M.  de  Nozay  or  M.  la 
Jarray,  because  he  happened  to  be  there,  within  my 
reach,  and  because,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary 
that  1  should  kill  some  one,  I  preferred  killing  an  use- 
loss  and  insolent  fop,  rather  than  a  good  and  honest 
country  gentleman,  who  would  consider  himself  dis- 
honoured, did  he  but  dream  that  ho  had  entered  into  a 
bargain  of  so  vile  and  despicable  a  nature  as  that  which 
tho  Baron  do  Lectouro  has,  in  reality,  proposed  to 
you." 

"'Ti;;  well,  sir,"  said  Emanuel,  joeriugly;  "continue 
1 5  constitute  yourself  as  the  redresser  of  wrongs,  to  dab 
yourself  tho  knight-errant  of  oppressed  princesses,  and 
to  shield  yourself  under  the  buckler  of  your  mysterious 
replies.  As  long  as  this  antiquated  Quixotism  does  not 
come  into  collision  with  my  views,  my  interests,  and 
my  engagements,  I  will  fully  permit  it  to  wander  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  ocean  also,  even  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  I  shall  merely  smilo  at  it  as  it  passes  by  me;  but 
whenever  this  madness  breaks  out  against  mc,  as  yours 
has  done,  sir— whenever,  in  the  intimate  concerns  of  a 
family  of  which  I  am  the  head,  I  meet  a  stranger  who 
orders  as  a  master  where  I  alone  have  a  right  to  raise 
iny  voice — I  shall  present  myself  before  him,  as  I  now 
do  before  you,  should  I  havo  the  happiness  to  meet  him 


alone  as  I  do  you,  and  then,  feeling  assured  that  no  one 
will  curao  to  interrupt  us  before  1  had  obtained  tho 
necessary  explanation,  I  would  say  to  him  :  '  You  have, 
if  not  insulted  me,  at  all  events  wounded  my  feelings, 
sir,  by  coming  to  my  house,  and  injuring  mo  in  my  in- 
terests and  my  family  affections.  It  is,  then,  with  mo, 
and  nut  with  another,  that  you  ought  to  light,  and  you 
shall  light  with  me.'  " 

"You  aro  mistaken,  Emanuel,"  replied  Paul;  "I 
will  not  fight,  at  all  events,  with  you ;  the  thing  is  im- 
possible." 

"  Oh !  sir,  the  timo  of  onigmas  is  gone  by,"  cried 
Emanuel,  impatiently;  "we  Live  in  tho  midst  of  a 
world,  in  which  at  every  moment  we  elbow  a  reality. 
Let  us,  therefore,  leave  tho  poetical  and  the  mysterious 
to  tho  authors  of  romances  and  tragedies.  Your  pre- 
sence in  this  castle  has  been  marked  by  circumstances 
too  fatal  to  render  it  necessary  to  add  that  which  is 
not  to  that  which  is.  Lusiguan  returned,  notwith- 
standing the  order  which  condemned  him  to  transporta- 
tion; my  sister,  who,  for  the  first  timo,  has  shown 
herself  rebellious  against  tho  orders  of  her  mother;  my 
father,  killed  by  your  mere  presence — these  are  the 
disasters  by  which  you  havo  been  accompanied,  which 
have  heralded  you  from  another  hemisphere,  and  have 
formed  your  funeral  escort.  For  all  this  you  have  to 
account  to  me  ;  therefore,  speak,  sir — speak  as  a  man 
should  to  a  man,  in  the  broad  daylight,  face  to  face, 
and  not  as  a  phantom  gliding  in  the  darkness,  which 
escapes  under  the  cloud  of  night,  letting  fall  some  few 
solemn  and  prophetic  words,  as  if  from  the  other  world. 
Such  things  are  well  calculated  to  terrify  nurses  and 
children.  Speak,  sir,  speak !  Look  at  me ;  you  will 
see  that  I  am  calm.  If  you  have  anything  to  reveal  to 
me,  I  will  Listen  to  you. 

"  The  secret  which  you  ask  of  me  is  not  my  own," 
replied  Paul,  whose  perfect  calmness  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  feverish  excitement  of  Emanuel :  "  be- 
lieve what  I  have  said,  and  do  not  insist  further. 
Farewell  !" 

After  pronouncing  these  words,  Paul  moved  toward 
the  door. 

"  Oh !"  cried  Emanuel,  rushing  between  him  and  the 
door,  to  prevent  his  passage  ;  "  you  shall  not  leave  me 
thus,  sir!  I  have  you  now — we  are  alone  in  this  room, 
without  fear  of  any  interruption,  into  which  it  was  not 
I  that  enticed  you,  but  you  have  come  here  of  your 
own  free  will.  Therefore,  hearken  to  that  which  I  am 
about  to  say.  The  person  you  have  insulted  is  myself; 
the  person  to  whom  you  owe  satisfaction  is  myself! 

The  person  with  whom  you  have  to  fight  is  " 

"  You  are  mad,  sir,"  tranquilly  replied  Paul ;  "  I 
have  already  told  you  that  it  is  impossible.  Therefore, 
allow  me  to  withdraw." 

"  Take  care,  sir,"  cried  Emanuel,  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  the  box,  and  taking  out  the  pistols ;  "  take  care, 
sir.  After  having  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
compel  you  to  act  as  a  gentleman,  I  may  treat  you  as  a 
brigand.  You  are  here,  in  a  house  in  which  you  are  a 
total  stranger ;  you  have  entered  it,  I  know  not  how, 
nor  for  what  purpose  ;  if  you  havo  not  come  into  it  to 
despoil  us  of  our  gold  and  jewels,  you  have  entered  it 
to  steal  the  obedience  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother,  and 
to  cancel  the  sacred  promise  given  by  a  friend  to  a 
friend.  In  one  caso  or  the  other,  you  are  a  violator, 
whom  I  have  met  at  the  moment  that  his  hands  were 
about  to  seize  a  treasure  ;  that  treasure  is  honour,  the 
most  precious  of  all  riches !  Come,  sir !  believe  me, 
you  will  do  better  to  accept  this  weapon" — Emanuel 
endeavoured  to  thrust  one  of  the  pistols  into  Paul's 
hand — "  and  defend  yourself." 

"You  may  kill  me,  sir,"  replied  Paul,  again  placing 
his  elbow  on  tho  chimneypiece,  as  if  he  were  continuing 
an  ordinary  conversation ;  "  although  I  do  not  believe 
that  God  would  permit  so  great  a  crime ;  but  you  shall 
not  force  me  to  fight  with  you.  I  have  before  told  you 
so,  and  I  repeat  it." 

"  Take  the  pistol,  sir !"  cried  Emanuel,  "  take  it,  sir, 
I  tell  you  !  You  believe  that  tho  threat  I  am  making  is 
but  a  vain  menace;  undeceive  yourself!  For  three  days 
have  you  fatigued  my  patience !  for  three  days  have  you 
filled  my  soul  with  gall  and  hatred !  for  three  days  have 
I  familiarised  my  mind  with  the  idea  of  ridding  myself 
of  you,  whether  it  be  by  a  duel  or  by  murder !  Do 
not  imagine  that  the  dread  of  punishment  withholds 
my  hand ;  this  castle  is  isolated,  mute,  and  deaf.  The 
sea  is  there  ;  and  before  you  could  be  even  laid  in  the 
tomb,  I  should  be  in  England.  Therefore,  sir,  for  the 
last  time,  I  say  to  you,  take  this  pistol  and  defend 
yourself!" 

Paul,  without  uttering  a  word,  gently  put  the  pistol 
aside. 

"Well,  then,"  cried  Emanuel,  exasperated  to  the 
highest  degree  by  the  sangfroid,  of  his  adversary,  "  as 
you  will  not  defend  yourself  like  a  man,  die  like  a 
dog!" 

And  so  saying,  bo  raised  tho  muzzle  of  the  pistol  to 
tho  level  of  the  captain's  breast. 

At  that  moment  a  dreadful  shriek  was  heard ;  it  was 
Marguerite,  who  had  returned  from  her  mother,  and 
who  had,  at  a  glance,  comprehended  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. She  rushed  upon  Emanuel,  and  at  that  instant 
he  fired  the  pistol,  but  the  direction  of  tho  ball  having 
been  changed  by  the  young  girl's  striking  up  his  arm, 
it  passed  two  or  threo  inches  above  Paul's  head,  and 
shattered  the  glass  above  the  chimneypiece. 
"My  brother!"  cried  Marguerite,  with  ono  bound, 


springing  to  whero  Paul  stood,  and  throwing  her  arm? 

around  him  ;  "  my  brother,  are  you  not  wounded  ?" 

"Your  brother!"  exclaimed  Emanuel,  letting  fall  the 
pistol,  which  was  still  smoking;  "your  brother!" 

"Well,  Emanuel,"  said  Paul,  with  the  same  calm- 
ness'which  he  had  evinced  during  the  whole  of  this 
painful  scene,  "  do  you  now  comprehend  why  it  was  1 
could  not  fight  with  you  ?" 

At  that  moment  tho  marchioness  appeared  at  the 
door,  pale  as  a  spectre,  for  she  had  heard  the  report  of 
the  pistol;  then  looking  around  her  with  an  expression 
of  infinito  terror,  and  seeing  that  no  ono  was  wounded, 
she  silently  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  to  ask  if  its 
anger  was  at  length  appeased.  She  remained  thus  for 
some  time,  in  an  attitude  of  mental  thanksgiving.  When 
she  again  cast  down  her  eyes,  Emanuel  and  Marguerite 
were  on  their  knees  before  her,  each  holding  one  of  her 
hands,  and  covering  it  with  tears  and  kisses. 

"I  thank  you,  my  children,"  said  the  marchioness, 
after  a  short  silence :  "  and  now  leave  me  with  this 
young  man." 

Marguerite  and  Emanuel  bowed  with  an  expression 
of  tho  most  profound  respect,  and  obeyed  the  com- 
mand of  their  mother. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RECOGNITION. 

Oh  I  my  mother! 

You  do  not  know  the  heart  that  you  have  pierced ! 
I — I— thy  son— thine  Arthur — I  avenge  ? 
Never  on  thee.   Live  happy — love  my  brother — 
Forget  that  I  was  bom.    Here,  here— these  proofs — 
These— these  I  Oh  I  see  you  where  the  words  are  blistered 
With  my  hot  tears  ?   I  weptr— it  was  for  joy — 
I  did  not  think  of  lands,  of  name,  of  birthright — 
I  did  but  tliink  these  arms  should  clasp  a  mother ! 

Bui/wee.— The  Sea  Captain. 

The  marchioness  closed  the  door  as  soon  as  they  had 
withdrawn,  advanced  into  the  middlo  of  the  room,  and 
went,  without  looking  at  Paul,  and  leant  upon  tho 
arm-chair  in  wliich  the  marquis  had  the  night  before 
been  seated  to  sign  the  contract.  There  she  remnined 
standing,  with  her  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground.  Paul, 
for  a  moment,  experienced  the  desire  to  throw  himself 
upon  his  knees  before  her;  but  there  was  upon  the 
features  of  the  marchioness  such  an  expression  of 
severity,  that  he  repressed  the  yearnings  of  his  heart, 
and  stood  motionless  awaiting  her  commands.  After  a 
few  moments  of  ice-like  silence,  tho  marchioness  ad- 
dressed him : — 

"You  desired  to  see  me,  sir,  and  I  have  come  to 
know  your  will ;  you  wished  to  speak  to  me — I  am 
Listening." 

These  words  were  uttered  without  the  marchioness  • 
making  tho  least  movement — her  lips  trembled  rather 
than  opened  —  it  seemed  a  marble  statue  that  was 
speaking.- 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Paul,  in  a  tone  of  intense 
feeling,  "  yes,  yes,  I  desired  to  speak  with  you ;  it  is 
long  since  first  this  desire  was  cherished  in  my  heart, 
and  it  has  never  left  me.  Recollecti&ns  of  infancy 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  grown  man.  I  remem- 
bered a  woman  who  would  formerly  glide  to  my  cradle, 
and  in  my  youthful  dreams  I  thought  her  the  guardian 
angel  of  my  infancy.  Since  that  time,  still  so  fresh  in 
my  memory,  although  so  distant,  more  than  once, 
believe  me,  I  have  awakened  with  a  start,  imagining 
that  I  had  felt  upon  my  forehead  the  impression  of  a 
maternal  lass  ;  and  then,  seeing  that  thero  was  no  one 
near  me,  I  would  call  that  person,  hoping  she  would, 
perhaps,  return.  It  is  now  twenty  year3  sinco  first  I 
thus  had  called,  and  this  is  the  first  time  sho  has  re- 
plied to  me.  Can  it  have  been,  as  I  have  often  foar- 
fully  imagined,  that  you  would  have  trembled  at  again 
beholding  me  ?  Can  it  be  true,  as  I  at  this  moment 
fear,  that  you  have  nought  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  And  had  I  feared  your  return,"  said  tho  marchio- 
ness, in  a  hollow  tone,  "  should  I  have  been  to  blame  ? 
You  appeared  before  me  only  yesterday,  sir,  and  now 
the  mystery  which  ought  to  havo  been  concealed  to  all 
but  God  and  myself,  is  known  to  both  my  children." 

"  Is  it  my  fault  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
the  secret  to  them  ?  Was  it  I  that  conducted  Mar- 
guerite,  despairing  and  in  tears,  to  tho  bedside  of  her 
dying  father,  whoso  protection  sho  had  gone  to  ask, 
and  whose  confession  she  was  compelled  to  hear  ?  Was 
it  I  that  led  her  to  Achard,  and  was  it  not  you,  madam, 
that  followed  her  thither  ?  As  to  Emanuel,  the  report 
you  heard,  and  that  shattered  glass,  attest  that  I  would 
have  preferred  death  rather  than  to  have  saved  my  life 
at  the  expense  of  your  secret.  No,  uo ;  believe  me, 
madam,  I  am  tho  instrument,  and  not  the  hand — tho 
effect,  and  not  tho  cause.  No,  madam,  it  is  God  who 
has  brought  about  all  this,  that  you  might  see  at  your 
feet,  as  you  have  just  now  seen  them,  your  two  children 
whom  you  have  so  long  banished  from  your  arms." 

"But  there  is  a  third,"  said  the  marchioness,  in  a 
voice  in  which  emotion  began  to  evince  itself,  "  and  I 
know  not  what  I  have  to  expect  from  him." 

"  Let  mo  accomplish  a  last  duty,  madam,  and  that 
once  fulfilled,  he  will  on  his  knees  await  your  orders." 
"And  of  what  nature  is  this  duty  ?" 
"  It  is  to  restore  his  brother  to  the  rank  to  which  he 
is  entitled — his  sister  to  that  happiness  which  she  has 
lost — to  his  mother  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  sho 
has  so  long  sought  in  vain," 
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fc  And  yet,  thanks  to  you,"  replied  the  marchioness, 
"  M.  de  Maurepas  refused  to  M.  de  Lectoure  the  regi- 
meac  he  had  solicited  for  my  son." 

"  Because,"  replied  Paul,  taking  the  commission  from 
Ida  pocket,  and  laying  it  on  the  table,  "  because  the 
king  had  already  granted  it  to  me  for  the  brother  of 
Marguerite." 

The  marchioness  cast  her  eves  upon  the  commission, 
ani  saw  that  it  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  Emanuel 
d'Auray.  ' 

"And  yet  yon  would  give  the  hand  of  Marguerite 
to  a  man  without  name,  without  fortune — and  what  is 
more,  to  a  man  who  is  banished :" 
.  "  Yoq  are  mistaken,  madam ;  I  would  give  Margue- 
rite to  the  man  she  lores ;  I  would  give  Miu-guerite, 
not  to  the  banished  Lnsignan,  but  to  the  Baron  Anatole 
da  Loagnan,  his  Majesty's  governor  of  the  island  of 
Omdaloupe— there  is  his  commission  also." 

The  marchioness  locked  at  the  parchment,  and  saw 
that  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  former  one,  Paul  had 
nttered  but  the  truth. 

"Yes,  I  acknowledge  it,"  she  replied;  '"'these  will 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  Emanuel,  and  confer  happiness 
on  Marguerite." 

"And,  at  the  same  time,  secure  your  tranquillity, 
madam;  for  Emanuel  will  join  his  regiment,  and 
Marguerite  will  follow  her  husband.  You  will  then 
remain  here  alone,  a3  you  have,  alas!  so  frequently 
desired." 

The  marehioness  sighed. 

"  Is  not  this  all  you  desire,  or  have  I  deceived  my- 
self?" continued  Paul. 

"  But,"  said  the  marchioness,  "  how  can  I  recall  the 
promise  given  to  the  Baron  de  Lectoure  ?" 

"The  marquis  is  dead,  madim,"  replied  Paul;  "is 
not  the  death  of  a  husband  and  a  father  a  sufficient 
cause,  for  the  adjournment  of  a  marriage  ?" 

The  marchioness,  without  replying,  seated  herself  in 
the  arm-chair,  took  a  pen  and  piper,  wrote  a  few  lines, 
folded  the  letter,  and  patting  on  the  address  the  name 
of  the  Baron  de  Lectoure,  she  rang  the  boll  for  the 
servant.  After  waiting  a  few  moments,  during  which 
time  both  Panl  and  herself  remained  silent,  a  servant 
came  into  the  room 


Is 
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"And  now,"  c 
Paul,  "now,  sir,  t 
ccTrt,  it  remains  t* 
papers  which  proi 
events,  in  the  eye 
and  Marguerite 
require  in  exehan 

Paul  took  then 
to  the  marchi'Tnt 
look  at  them— tl 
poor  father — loo': 


ore 
one 
and- 


s  from  this  time,  yon  will  deliver  this 
e,"  said  the  marchioness, 
letter  and  withdrew. 
3d  the  marchioness,  looking  at 
i  have  done  justice  to  the  inno- 
)  pardon  the  guilty.  You  have 
■  birth ;  you  are  the  elder — at  all 
i  law.  The  fortunes  of  Emanuel 
nrs  by  right.    What  do  you 


9  noc-xet,  and  showing  them 
"  Here  are  tho  documents ; 
lie  letters  you  wrote  to  my 
?y  are  moistened  by  my  tears, 
while  watching  by  Achard's 
g  the  fireplnee,  he  held  them 
yini',  "  Permit  me,  even  but 
"  Call  mo  but  once  your  son, 


"Can  it  be  possible?"  exclaimed  the  marchioness, 
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F  nnme,  of  fortune,"  continued  Paul, 
on  of  profound  melancholy ;  "  what 
em  ?    I  have  by  my  own  .iv.-ord  gained 

men  of  my  age  have  ever  attained. 

a  name  which  i3  pronounced  with 
nation,  and  with  terror  by  another, 
please  me,  amass  a  fortune  worthy  of 
1  to  a  king.    What,  then,  aro  vour 


d  from  me  —that  which  you  alone  can 

laiincd  the  marchioness,  overcome  at 
i  and  supplicating  accent ;  "  my  son ! 

ted  Paul,  letting  the  papers  fill  into 
speedily  consumed  them ;  "  ah  !  that 
a  ha?  at  length  escaped  yonr  liv.s — 
,  so  long  desired,  .md  wtifcfl  f  have  po 
d  to  hear  ad  Ire  k3  t  '>  rae !  Blercifbi 

•  hod  fallen  baek  Into  heT  chair,  and  ! 
i  Liravlf  npon  his  knees,  his  head  I 
bosom.   At  length  the  marchioness 


I  did 


■dvns  mo;  for  he 
?eping,  of  feeling 
rny  son.  Thanks 

cloved  mother!" 
in  of  seeing  yon 
x— I  knew  not,  I 


could  not  have  imagined,  that  such  feelings  still  ex- 
isted in  my  heart.    Oh,  I  bless  thee !  I  bless  thee !" 

At  that  moment,  the  tolling  of  the  chapel-bell  was 
heard;  the  marchioness  shuddered.  The  .funeral  hour 
had  arrived.  The  bodies  of  the  noble  Marquis  d' Auray 
and  that  of  the  poor  man  Achard  were  about  to  be  re- 
turned to  earth  at  the  same  moment. 

This  hour  must  be  consecrated  to  prayer,"  said  the 
marchioness ;  "  I  must  now  leave  you." 

"  I  must  sail  to-morrow,  my  mother,"  said  Paul ; 
"  shall  I  not  once  more  see  you  r" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes!"  replied  the  marchioness,  "we  must 
meet  again !" 

"  Well,  then,  my  mother,  this  evening  I  shall  ho  at 
the  park  gate.  There  is  a  spot  which  is  sacred  to  me, 
and  to  which  I  must  pay  a  last  visit.  I  shall  expect  to 
meet  you  there.  It  is  on  that  spot,  my  mother,  that 
we  should  say  farewell." 

"  I  will  be  there,"  said  the  marchioness. 

"  Here,  my  mother,  here !"  said  Paul, c:  take  these 
commissions ;  the  one  for  Emanuel,  and  the  other  for 
the  husband  of  Marguerite,.  Let  the  happiness  of  your 
children  bo  conferred  by  yourself.  Believe  me,  mother, 
you  have  b.estowed  more  on  me  than  I  on  them." 

The  marchioness  retired  to  shut  herself  up  in  her 
oratory.  Paul  left  the  castle,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
hut  of  the  fisherman. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


PAST,  AXD  OYER,  AND  VANISHED. 

Pi  st,  and  over,  and  vanished — 

Forgotten,  nncared  for,  unwept, 
The  days  that  aro  gone  for  ever — 

The  love  that  should  never  have  slept. 
The  dream  that  was  o'er  in  an  hour — 

Tho  joy  that  was  dead  ere  'twas  known ; 
Past,  and  over,  and  vanished, 

I  weep  it — I  mourn  it — alone. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  now  silent — 

The  touch  of  a  hand  now  cold, 
They  come  back  to  wiy  memory  only 

As  first  when  their  knell  was  tolled. 
They  were  mourned,  for  a  moment,  by  others — 

They  were  wept,  for  an  hour,  and  Wen- 
Past,  and  over,  and  vanished — 

They  tied  from  the  minds  of  men. 

Past !  and  what  hope  passed  with  them ! 

Over !  and  so  is  love ; 
Vanished !  the  days  as  cloudless 

As  the  cloudless  sky  above. 
Forgotten  !  by  all  save  one  heart, 

■W  ho  holds  that  memory  clear, 
As  the  waters  we  gazed  in  together 

Through  tho  gleam  of  a  parting  tear, 

Pft^t,  and  over,  and  vanished  ! — 

The  words  ring  out  with  a  moan 
That  beam  in  it*  sorrowful  accents 

Besenifolancc  to  that  loved  tone. 
The  dream,  that  was  o'er  ero  the  waking 

Had  tinged  it  with  earthly  hue — 
The  love,  that  was  half  ideal, 

Has  ps-sed  and  vanished  from  viow. 

Past,  and  over,  and  vanished! — 

The  ripple  the  falling  stono 
Has  made  In  the  worldly  waters, 

Is  seen  by  my  keurt  alone. 
The  name  that  was  onco  familiar 
,   Is  ii. uncd  by  o'.d  friends  no  more; 
Past,  and  over,  and  vanished — 

1  u  Joticfl,  and  wholly  o'er. 
Qucai.  Axsox  HimiT  Tcewoub. 


Gossip  about  gloves. 

Fnnw  the  very  earliest  times  gloves  were  u?cd  to  pre- 
serve the  hands  against  thorns ;  and  in  814  they  were 
distinguished  by  pairs.  In  the  ninth  century  they  luid; 
become  so  universal  that  even  the  church  thought  thciu 
it  necessary  article  of  dress.  Strutt  thinks  they  were 
msrodnccd  here  in  the  tenth  century;  while  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ladios  commenced  wearing  them. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  a  pair  of  gloves  cost  oils. ; 
in  lrW4  the  pl'iroa  and  garters  given  away  at  a  wedding 
amoan'ed  t>  -CI, 1)00.  Disraeli  says,  "  that  at  the  sale  of 
the  Earl  oi  Armn'i  goods,  April  C,  1759,  the  gloves 
•i  .en  by  Henry  Vili.  to  .Sir  Anthony  Denny  were  sold 
fat  t»  17»."  At  the  battle  of  Agincourl  tho  young 
"  vnt'Ti  ladies'  gloves  and  garteru  on  the  helmet 
(Drayton) ;  "  Hut,"  says  Fosbroko,  "  when  fashion  de- 
clined, it  fell  Ul  eoxdomhs  and  servants."  Gloves  in 
tliertirn  at  hli/abclh  were  very  dear,  iu  consequence 
of  being  perinmed  with  a  scent  recently  brought 
from  Italy.  .Sir  'J  nomas  More,  soon  after  ho  decreed 
in  i  ,  m  r>(  a  Mm.  Croaker  against  Lord  Arundel, 
received  from  tlie  lady  a  pair  of  gloves  with  forty 
tttgtik  (or  " glove  money  )  insido.  "It  would  bo 
against  good  manners,"  said  tho  Chancellor,  to  for- 
sake r»  gentlewoman's  New  Year's  gift.,  and  I  accept 
tho  gloves;  their  'lining'  you  will  bo  pleased  otfii  t- 
wist)  to  bestorar"  An  old  custom  ({hough  now  falling 
to  decay),  that  of  "  Kissing  for  a  now  pair  of  Gloves', 
in  'till  kept  up  in  various  counties;  whilo  at  fieri -lin 
.  i.  I  iil  parties  frequenting  the  market  are 
tfUfliptcd  from  arrest,  when  tho  "glove"  Inn  been 
1/i-o  K/lit,  in  and  placed  over  the  Guildhall,  or  other  con- 
sf.iouoM  i  pi  icr.  Agiiiii,  ehnllenging  by  the  jjlove  con- 
tinued do.vn  to  tin  reign  oi  Elizabeth,  nj  appears  I  > 
•ii  '  '•ount  of  ii  duel  fought  in  Tothill-lielda  iu  1571. 
Among  the  objects  of  antiquity  at  the  b.to  exhibition 


at  Ironmongers'  Hall  might  have  been  seen  various 
gloves,  the  most  conspicuous  pair  being  those  given  to 
Bishop  Juxon  by  Charles  I.  on  tho  scaffold  at  White- 
hall, January  30,  1649,  and  just  before  the  ill-fated 
king  delivered  to  tho  "good  bishop"  that  memorable 
word,  "  Eemember !"  the  meaning  of  which  all  later 
historians  have  been  unable  to  explain. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  0  lovers,  though  only 
incorporated  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  fraternity,  for  we  find  the 
company  mentioned  in  1302,  as  paying  20s.  among  the 
many  other  fraternities  towards  the  carrying  on  at  the 
French  wars.  The  present  body,  however,  were  incor- 
porated September  5,  1G38,  by  the  name  of  "The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Fellowship  of  the  Company  of 
Glovers,  of  the  City  of  London, '  by  which  they  ob- 
tained certain  privileges  now  of  little  use,  and  tho 
power  to  annually  elect  a  master,  four  wardens,  and  a 
court  of  assistants  to  govern  their  affairs.  Tho  guild 
stands  the  sixty-second  on  the  City  list,  and  in  the  last 
return  of  its  livery,  eutitled  to  vote  at  elections^tho 
number  appears  as  fifty-four,  about  half  of  the 
"  glovers  "  in  London. 

The  business  of  the  company  was  formerly  trans- 
acted in  their  own  hall,  "  a  very  old  building,"  situated 
in  Glover's  Hall-court,  Beech-lane,  Barbican.  Malcolm, 
in  his  Londinium  Redivivum,  1807,  adds  that  it  was 
"  situated  near  tho  old  almshouses,"  and  had  tl^en 

been  turned  to  other  purposes."  When  they  quitted 
this  ruinous  building  they  held  their  meetings  (so  says 
a  Guide  of  1809)  at  the  George  and  Vulture  Tavern,  in 
Lombard-street,  and  from  thence  they  eventually  camo 
to  transact  all  their  business  at  the  office  of  their  clerk, 
in  Fen-court,  Fcnchurch-street. 


THE  STORY  OF  MARTIN  GUERRE.. 
Hitherto  the  most  prominent  case  of  mistaken  identity 
on  record  has  been  that  of  Martin  Guerre.  The  par- 
ticulars of  it  have  often  been  given ;  hut  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  have  them  in  a  small  compass,  since  they  aro 
most  remarkable. 

Martin  Guerre,  of  Biscay,  about  the  year  1770,  after 
ten  years  of  wedlock,  abandoned  his  family,  and  myste- 
riously disappeared.  Eight  years  afterwards,  a  person 
eventually  identified  as  one  Arnnud  du  Tilh,  presented 
himself  to  the  wife  of  Guerre,  and  was  recognised,  both 
by  herself  and  her  relatives,  as  her  long-absent  husband. 
As  the  true  Martin,  he  made  his  pisace  with  Madame 
Guerre,  resumed  the  marital  relation,  and  they  had,  in 
tho  course  of  three  years,  two  children.  Until  this 
period  no  suspicion  of  an  imposture  had  been  excited, 
for,  according  to  the  record,  ho  had  "  exactly  tho  fea- 
ture, stature,  and  complexion  of  Guerre.  More  than 
this,  ho  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances of  the  personal  history  of  all  tho  Guerre 
family,  answering  promptly  all  questions  on  the  subject, 
and  even  reminding  some  of  them  of  trivial  matters 
which  they  had  at  first  failed  to  remember."  About 
this  time,  but  from  what  cause  does  not  appear,  hi3 
identity  was  doubted,  and  he  was  arraigned  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.  The  investigations  were  severe  and 
protracted;  nearly  two  hundred  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined, who  worn  about  equally  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Tho  sisters  of  Martin  Guerre,  four  in  number,  testified 
positively  that  the  prisoner  was  the  ir  brother ;  and  ho 
was  even  found  to  possess  certain  secret  marks  which 
were  known  to  have  been  upon  the  person  of  Guerre. 
The  result  of  this  trial  ceems  to  have  turned  upon  two 
apparently  trivial  facts.  Whilo  in  every  other  particu- 
lar of  person  and  manner  ho  could  not  bo  distinguished 
from  Guerre,  it  was  proved  by  »  shoemaker  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  three  lines  in  the  length  of  his  foot; 
and  also  by  other  ivitdei It U is,  that  ho  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  wrestling,  whereas  Guerre  had  been  remarkably 
dexterous  in  that  exorcise.  He  was  in  tho  end  declared 
an  impostor,  but  appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  the 
examinations  were  there  renewed.  Bei'oro  they  were 
concluded,  however,  tho  real  Martin  Guerre  appeared, 
having  been  sent  homo  from  the  wars  with  a  wooden 
leg.  Even  bheta  Du  Tilli  persisted  in  his  former  assump- 
tions, declaring  hi.«  opponent  to  bo  the  impostor;  and, 
stmogely  tnaouglJ,  was  able  to  givo  a  better  account  of 
(iuerre's  antecedents  than  even  Guerre  himself,  whilo 
the  numerous  witnesses  were  still  divided  iu  their  opi- 
nion as  to  which  was  the  real  Martin.  To  end  the  story, 
ho  was  finally  convicted ;  and  when  ho  found  that  las 
execution  was  inevitable,  ho  confessed,  that  on  return- 
ing from  tho  camp  in  I'icardy,  ho  had  met  with  certain 
of  (luerro's  friends,  by  whom  he  was  mistaken  for  him, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  numerous  conversations,  com- 
municated to  him  so  many  personal  particulars  concern- 
ing himself,  his  wife,  and  their  two  families,  as  well  as 
tlioir  neighbours  in  Biscay,  that,  possessed  of  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  assured  of  the  strong  personal 
re.-'omblanon,  ho  felt  confident  of  successfully  personating 
liim,  and  thus  poeurim;  flic  comfort  of  a  home  and  the 
fhei  as  of  livelihood.  Ilo  was  eventually  handed  nud 
burned  before  tho  houte  of  Guerre. 


INTENTION. — Tho  morality  of  an  action  depends  upon 
ili  motive  from  which  we  act.  If  I  fling  hall'-a-crowu 
to  a, begg  ir,  with  intention  to  Lrcal:  his  head,  and  he 
p»c4is  it  up  and  buys  victuals  with  \l,  tho  physical  effect 
is  good;  but  with  respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very 
wrong.. 
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THE  FLOWER-GIRL. 

A  ROMANCE  OP  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  MYSTERY. 

On  the  night  of  the  event  last  described— the  death  of 
Sir  Jasper  Wylde — an  occurrence  took  place  at  the 
Kettledrum. 

Late  in  tho  evoning  tho  Scotchman  Duggan  entered, 
with  a  pale  face  and  excited  manner.  The  reason  of 
this  ho  nastily  explained.  It  was,  that  an  agod  gipsy- 
woman  had  fallen  down  in  tho  road,  not  far  from  the 
inn,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  but  really  from  the 
effects  of  cholera. 

The  spot  in  which  this  occurred  being  somowhat 
lonely,  sho  had  lain  there  some  time  unnoticed,  when 
chance  had  brought  a  few  labouring  men  there;  and 
Duggan,  in  passing,  had  been  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
a  small  crowd.  On  joining  it,  he  had  been  struck  by 
two  circumstances — one  was  that  the  woman  had  several 
times  uttered  the  name  of  Violet ;  the  other,  that  she 
betrayed  a  feverish  anxiety  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Kettle- 
drum. 

The  mention  of  these  facts  created  the  utmost  excite- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Violet. 

"  It  is  my  mother ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  She  is  seeking 
me." 

"  Your  mother,  Miss  Heartlaw  !"  exclaimed  Ephraim. 
You  surely  don't  believe  that  " 

"  That  I  am  her  child  ?  Yes,  yes :  take  me — oh,  take 
me  to  her!  " 

But  there  was  no  necessity  for  hor  to  quit  the  house. 
The  labouring  men  had  already  lifted  tho  poor  woman 
from  the  ground,  and  had  borne  her  to  tho  spot.  At 
that  moment  they  appeared  with  her  at  the  door.  With 
a  glance,  Violet  recognised  the  woman  who  was  called 
the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  hastened  to  her  side. 

"  Mother !  "  she  cried. 

Tho  woman  bent  on  her  those  eyes  in  which  had  once 
glowed  the  unearthly  gleam  of  supernatural  power ;  but 
they  were  dim  and  dead,  and  she  had  not  the  power  to 
speak. 

By  Hetty's  direction,  they  bore  her  into  the  best 
chamber,  and  laid  her  upon  the  bed.  Then  hot  cordials 
were  offered  her ;  and  under  their  influence  she  grew 
momentarily  better. 

But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  her,  and  she  knew  it. 

With  this  knowledge,  she  seemed  to  gather  up  her 
strength  for  some  final  purpose ;  and,  seizing  the  hand  of 
Violet,  she  said,  in  feeble  tones  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty : — 

"  I  am  dying,  child.  No,  no !  Don't  speak — don't 
cry — listen !  I  never  meant  to  tell  you  what  I  now  tell 
— not  for  your  sake,  but  for  that  of  my  poor  daughter's 
child — my  Aurelia." 

"  She  your  daughter's  child !  "  exclaimed  Violet,  with 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  she — not  you,  not  you !  Listen !  Your  mother, 
Lady  Grace  Greville,  married  below  her  station,  as  was 
thought — married  Captain,  now  Colonel  Heartlaw.  Her 
brother,  Lord  Roderick  Greville,  no  sooner  discovered 
what  had  taken  place — for  they  were  married  by  special 
licence — than  he  caused  her  ladyship  to  be  carried  off 
by  violence  to  a  remote  village  in  Prance.  There  you 
were  born — the  sole  issue  of  that  marriage." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Violet,  "  Colonel  Heartlaw  was, 
then,  not  my  benefactor  only — he  was  my  father !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  gipsy.  _ 

"  And  he  did  not  know  this  ?  " 

"No." 

"He  died  in  ignorance  that  it  was  his  own  child  whom 
he  had  adopted  and  befriended  ?  " 

"  Died !  No ;  he  lives — he  is  in  England  ;  he  will  be 
here ! " 

The  effect  of  this  communication  upon  Violet  was 
almost  overwhelming.  Her  face  was  like  the  face  of 
the  dead ;  she  gasped,  she  trembled. 

"  Thank  Heaven !  thank  Heaven !"  she  cried,  dropping 
on  her  knees  in  the  natural  impulse  of  gratitude  to  God. 

But  an  exclamation  of  the  bystanders  recalled  her  to 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  listening  to  the  further  reve- 
lations of  tho  aged  woman,  while  she  had  the  power  to 
make  them. 

The  purport  of  those  revelations  was  this :  Violet,  the 
child  of  Lady  Grace,  was  removed  from  her  by  Lord 
Roderick  at  the  moment  of  her  birth,  and  entrusted  to 
the  Witch's  daughter,  who  had  been  taken  to  France 
for  the  purpose.  The  unhappy  mother  never  saw  her 
offspring  after  the  first  moment ;  and  all  the  clue  she 
could  possibly  have  to  it  was  a  peculiar  birth-mark  upon 
the  left  arm.  About  a  month  before  this  child  was  given 
into  her  care,  the  Witch's  daughter  had  herself  given 
birth  to  a  daughter  ;  and  with  the  cunning  of  her  race, 
it  occurred  to  the  Witch  that  it  might,  perhaps,  some 
day  prove  of  importance  to  her  daughter's  offspring  if 
she  could  pass  it  off  as  the  one  which  she  had  nursed. 
With  this  view,  tho  birth-mark  was  at  once  imitated  by 
a  process  known  to  the  tribe,  but  not  so  skilfully  but 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  a  surgeon's  practised  eye  could 
detect  that  it  was  an  imitation.  It,  however,  answered 
the  purpose  ;  for  Lord  Roderick — who  at  first  intended 
tho  child  to  perish — afterwards  relented  towards  the 
infant,  though  not  the  mother,  and  secretly  instructed' 


that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  care  of  Sir  Jasper  Wylde, 
then  a  comparatively  poor  and  obscure  man.  On  this 
order  being  given,  the  Witch  at  once  decided  that  her 
daughter's  child  should  profit  by  her  sagacity,  and  that 
child  was  placed  with  Sir  Jasper  Wylde  in  plaoe  of  the 
hapless  Violet,  who  seemed  destined  for  no  higher  rank 
in  life  than  that  of  a  poor  Flower-Girl.  Need  we  say  that 
the  gipsy  child  was  the  passionate  and  artful  Aurelia  ? 

For  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  the  woman  went  on  to 
say,  Colonel  Heartlaw,  she  had  heard,  lived  in  France, 
seeking  in  vain  for  his  poor  wife,  who  had  returned  to 
Scotland  well-nigh  heartbroken.  Toward  the  close  of 
that  year,  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Paris.  Lord 
Roderick,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  lived  with  a  reck- 
lessness which  had  somewhat  of  mania  in  it,  and  had 
become  bankrupt  beyond  redemption,  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  outlawed ;  and,  furious  at  the  stigma  cast 
upon  him,  had  thrown  himself  headlong  into  the  revo- 
lutionary cause.  And  at  the  outbreak  of  the  contest  a 
singular  incident  happened.  Tho  street  in  which  the 
exiled  Roderick — he  had  dropped  the  Lord — lived,  was 
the  one  selected  as  the  site  of  a  barricade.  This  was, 
indeed,  thrown  across  almost  opposite  his  house ;  and 
almost  at  the  first  charge,  the  wretched  man's  only  son, 
Horace  Greville,  then  a  mere  infant,  rushed  from  the 
house  at  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  was  struck  down 
by  a  bullot  which  entered  his  neck. 

Roderick  Greville  never  saw  his  child  again.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  he  supposed  it  lost ;  but  it  was  merci- 
fully spared,  and  the  instrument  of  its  preservation 
was  the  cruelly-outraged  Colonel  Heartlaw.  Returning 
good  for  evil,  the  Colonel  watched  over  the  infant  until 
it  had  recovered ;  then  brought  it  to  England ;  and,  as 
his  regiment  was  about  that  time  ordered  to  India,  he 
resolved  to  convey  the  boy  to  Bombay,  and  place  it  in 
the  care  of  dear  and  valued  friends  in  that  place.  This 
he  accomplished,  and  for  years  watched  over  the  youth 
with  parental  care ;  but  as  the  name  of  Greville  ever 
awakened  painful  emotions  in  his  own  breast,  and  as  it 
had  been  disgraced  in  the  outlawry  of  the  father,  Colonel 
Heartlaw  gave  the  boy  another  name.  He  called  him 
Bernard  Oswald. 

That  simple  fact  was  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the 
misery  we  have  recounted ! 

By  secret  means,  the  dying  woman  went  on  to  state, 
she  ascertained  that  a  vast  property  had  been  left  by  the 
Baron  Holskampt  to  the  only  son  of  Lord  Roderick — in 
other  words,  to  Horace  Greville.  Believing  that  the 
father  was  killed  during  the  Revolution — having  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  son  had  also  perished — she  had 
hit  upon  an  expedient,  which  was  no  other  than  that  of 
passing  off  her  daughter's  son  as  the  Horace  Greville  in 
question !  By  this  means  she  hoped  that  both  the  chil- 
dren of  that  daughter  would  be  provided  for.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  actor  assumed  the  very  name  which 
Colonel  Heartlaw  had  imprudently  caused  its  right 
owner  to  reject. 

In  the  midst  of  this  plotting,  Colonel  Heartlaw  re- 
turned to  England.  That, for  a  time,  interfered  greatly 
with  the  conspirators,  seeing  that  he  was  probably  in  a 
position  to  give  evidence  which  might,  at  least,  defeat 
the  pretensions  of  the  sham  Horace  Greville.  But  by  a 
fatality,  as  it  seemed,  this  circumstance  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  and  direction  to  the  plot.  By  accident,  the 
Colonel,  as  we  know,  met  the  wronged  Violet — the  pretty 
Flower-Girl — was  touched  by  her  beauty,  her  innocence, 
and,  more  than  all,  by  her  resemblance  to  his  lost  wife 
— the  Lady  Grace.  The  result  was  that  he  adopted  her ; 
and,  thereupon,  the  Witch  determined  that  the  boy 
Horace  Greville  should  marry  Violet,  and  thus  secure 
at  once  the  Colonel's  property  in  addition  to  the  Hols- 
kampt estate.  Both  these  objects  had  been  defeated, 
chiefly  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Bernard  Oswald 
in  England,  but  partly,  also,  by  the  folly  of  the  boy  him- 
self. 

"  Had  he  listened  to  me,"  said  the  woman,  he  might 
have  wooed  and  won  you,  Violet,  for  his  bride,  for  he  is 
a  good,  a  clever,  and  a  handsome  youth ;  but  he  must  be 
wiser  than  I,  more  cunning  than  I ;  and,  rejecting  yon, 
he  has  thrown  all  to  the  winds  in  a  mad  passion  for  one 
who  can  never  be  his  wife,  since  she  is  already  his 
sister !  It  is  this  which  makes  me  reveal  what  I  have 
revealed.  It  is  because  I  may  never  live  to  see  my  boy 
that  I  make  this  confession,  so  that  you— you,  Violet, 
may  right  ail." 

Little  more  passed — nothing  which  is  material  to 
this  history.  The  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  the 
woman,  before  she  had  related,  slowly,  painfully,  and  in 
fragments,  the  narrative  we  have  thrown  together ;  and 
soon  after  it  was  concluded,  she  breathed  her  last. 

For  some  time  Violet  bent  over  the  wasted  corpse  of 
this  woman,  who  had  never  done  her  aught  but  wrong, 
and  shed  tears — tears  of  genuine  grief. 

It  was  weak— it  was  childish,  perhaps— but  it  was 
natural  in  a  young  and  tender-hearted  girl. 

From  that  grief  she  was  awakened  by  a  familiar  yet 
startling  voice.    It  was  that  of  Colonel  Heartlaw  ! 

The  meeting  between  tho  parent  snatched  from  an 
untimely  grave,  and  the  daughter  thus  unexpectedly 
restored,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  Feeble, 
also,  and  unsatisfactory, would  be  any  attempt  to  depict 
the  meeting  between  Violot  and  Bernard,  in  the  first 
hour  in  which  she  knew  that  he  who  loved  her  was  the 
object  of  her  father's  choice,  and  that  it  was  no  unto- 
ward destiny,  after  all,  which  had  linked  her  name  with 
that  of  Horace  Greville. 
A  few  words  of  explanation  still  remain  to  be  offered ; 


and  first  in  regard  to  Colonel  Heartlaw.  The  State- 
ment we  have  heard  made  and  corroborated,  that  he 
was  shot  down  by  the  Sepoy  on  the  plains  of  India, 
was  quite  correct.  That  incident  did  occur,  and 
it  nearly  ended  the  career  of  the  good  Colonel  —  so 
nearly,  that  it  was  only  by  the  unremitting  care  of 
Duggan  that  his  life  was  saved.  Finding  that  his  death 
had  been  officially  reported,  and  knowing,  from  tho 
stealing  of  tho  belt  of  papers  relating  to  the  Holskampt 
property,  that  something  wrong  was  going  forward,  the 
Colonel  imposed  on  his  Scotch  servant,  Duggan,  a  pro- 
mise of  secrecy,  and  kept  his  return  to  England  un- 
known to  everyone  except  the  faithful  Ephraim  Nutters, 
who  was  from  the  first  made  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
on  condition  of  revealing  it  to  no  one  but  Hetty,  who, 
strange  to  say,  the  Colonel  believed  could  keep  a  secret. 

In  this  ho  was  not  disappointed.  The  secret  was  well 
and  faithfully  kept ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  for  some 
months  the  Colonel  had  been  a  concealed  witness  of  all 
that  had  transpired,  including  the  fictitious  claim  on 
the  Holskampt  property — which  he  defeated,  though 
nearly  outwitted  by  the  Witch  of  the  Evil  Eye — and  the 
attempt  on  his  own  life. 

The  position  of  Lady  Grace  De  L'Olme  also  demands 
a  word  of  comment.  The  dying  Witeh  had  correctly 
stated  that  her  ladyship  had  left  France  for  Scotland 
after  the  birth  of  Violet.  For  years  she  remained  there 
in  seclusion.  At  length  Lord  Roderick,  who  had  held 
aloof  in  high  displeasure,  condescended  to  write  to  her. 
The  purport  of  his  letter  was,  that  her  husband,  Colonel 
Heartlaw,  who  had  dared  to  contaminate  with  his  ple- 
beian blood  the  pure  stream  which  had  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  the  Grevilles  for  a  thousand  years,  was  dead, 
and  he,  Lord  Roderick,  was  content  to  bury  old  feuds 
in  his  grave.  At  first  the  unhappy  woman  refused  to 
believe  the  statement,  but  it  was  followed  up  by  a  ficti- 
tious copy  of  a  register  of  the  death  at  Calcutta ;  and 
soon  after  Lord  Roderick,  though  outlawed,  ventured 
to  come  himself  to  Scotland,  bringing  with  him  a  friend 
— the  fascinating  Lord  Do  L'Olme.  His  lordship  at 
once  declared  himself  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  lady. 
The  brother  brought  not  only  moral,  but  almost  physical 
force,  to  bear  in  persuading  his  sister  to  give  her  hand 
to  this  man;  and,  though  she  had  serious  misgivings,  she 
at  length  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  marriage  was 
solemnised  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Gre- 
villes within  a  few  days.  The  infatuated  brother  then 
candidly  confessed  that  Colonel  Heartlaw  was  not  dead, 
but  that,  as  he  would  be  denounced  to  a  Secret  Society 
of  Avengers,  he  might  be  considered  as  good  as  in  his 
grave,  as  also  might  her  ladyship,  if  she  dared  to 
breathe  a  word  which  would  tend  to  invalidate  the 
means  by  which  he  considered  he  had  redeemed  tho 
family  honour. 

In  spite  of  all,  her  ladyship  disobeyed  that  injunction. 
She  disclosed  the  fact  to  Lord  De  L'Olme— who  was  the 
dupe  of  his  friend — and  the  consequence  was  a  duel,  in 
which  his  lordship  was  seriously  wounded,  and  soon 
died,  Lady  De  L'Olme  thus  becoming  a  widow  in  the 
world's  eyes ;  but  in  reality  she  was  still  a  wife — the 
wife  of  Colonel  Heartlaw!  But  by  her  disclosure  of 
the  secret  she  had  again  incurred  the  hatred  of  Lord 
Roderick,  and  we  have  seen  how  on  one  occasion  he 
vented  his  passion  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 

It  was  a  tearful,  yet  a  happy  day — that  on  which 
these  facts  were  revealed,  as  Colonel  Heartlaw  and  his 
recovered  wife  sat  side  by  side  exchanging  mutual  con- 
fidences, and  gazing  fondly  upon  their  child,  their  beau- 
tiful Violet,  as  she  leant  upon  the  arm  of  her  impassioned 
lover. 

And,  in  that  hour,  what  had  become  of  the  remaining^ 
personages  in  our  drama  ?  Aurelia  lay  upon  a  bed  of 
sickness  from  which  she  never  recovered — the  shock  to 
her  heart  and  to  her  pride  utterly  prostrating  her. 
Horace  Greville,  whose  name  was  the  last  upon  her 
dying  lips,  finding  England  too  hot  for  him — as  the 
expressive  phrase  goes — was  at  that  moment  stepping 
on  board  an  emigrant  ship,  one  of  a  company  of  come- 
dians, bound  for  Australia. 

And  Sir  Melchior  Grange  ?  Well :  tho  dream  of  his 
life  was  over.  He  had  loved  and  lost ;  but  though  his 
affection  had  been  strong  and  manly,  it  was  not  the 
fervid,  absorbing  passion  of  a  boy's  heart,  and  the  dis- 
appointment shocked  but  did  not  kill  him.  The  love  of 
years  took  the  form  of  a  life's  friendship  and  unselfish 
devotion.  . 

Of  Paul  Monnerat,  Marcel,  and  their  confederates, 
we  have  nothing  to  record,  except  that  they  disappeared 
after  a  suspicious  fire  in  the  old  house  in  the  Borough, 
and  were  seen  no  more ;  but  to  this  day  advertisements 
sometimes  appear  in  the  leading  journals  of  Europe, 
exhibiting  the  familiar  daggers,  sometimes  in  their 
proper  form,  sometimes  inverted ;  from  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Armed  Hands  still 
find  their  unhappy  victims. 

And  so  the  talo  is  told.  The  marriage  of  Violet  and 
Bernard,  and  the  re-union  of  Colonel  Heartlaw  and 
Lady  Grace,  constitute  its  natural  climax.  A  "  strange, 
eventful  history,"  truly— but  one  not,  we  trust,  without 
its  moral.  Those  who  have  traced  it  in  its  devious 
windings — who  have  seen  how  brief  is  the  triumph  of 
craft  and  wickedness,  how  enduring  the  rewards  of 
patient  virtue  and  confiding  love— will  not,  we  trust, 
have  accompanied  ns  in  vain,  or  have  failed  to  reap  at 
least  one  wholesome  lesson  through  the  history  of  tho 
Flower-Gibl. 

THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  DL 

THC  USflXTCCTED  VISITOI. 

The  body-snatchers  they  hare  corns, 

And  made  a  snatch  at  me ; 
Tis  Terr  hard  those  kind  of  folks 

Can's  let  a  body  be ! 

HOOB. 

DoraV s  visitor  spoke  the  unvarnished  truth — a  miracle 
saved  Jemima  Banks  from  being  buried  alive  or  dis- 
sected. It  would  be  a  very  natural  conclusion  to  n rrive 
at,  that  persons  so  strangely  preset-rod  bear  charmed 
lives,  and  are  referred  for  something  out  of  the  com- 
soon ;  but  whatever  Jemima's  fat  or  o  lot  might  be,  at 
piaatiut  the  half- resuscitated  creature  was  handed  over 
or  her  much-perplexed  possessors  to  the  gentle  care  of 
the  giant,  old  Hannah. 

Jemima  ecmld  give  no  lucid  solution  herself  of  the 
enigma ;  all  she  knew  was  that  she  had  been  very  ill, 
attended  only  by  her  nephew  Joe  and  a  Doctor  Grover: 
then  came  a  blank.  How  she  had  been  put  in  the  sack, 
and  let  down  from  a  window,  was  an  inscrutable  mystery 
to  her,  onlees  it  was  some  "  devilment  of  that  Joe,"  she 
said.  Certainly,  neither  Hallet  nor  his  set  were  men 
to  take  a  woman's  life ;  but  the  sudden  addition  of  this 
member  of  the  fair  sex  to  their  household  sadly  per- 
plexed and  worried  them,  and  the  only  possible  issue 
that  they  could  at  present  see  out  of  their  trouble  was 
to  give  her,  as  soon  as  she  would  be  able  to  bear  it,  a 
soporinc,  and  drop  her  in  that  state,  like  a  child,  on  a 
door-step,  as  far  as  possible  from  "  The  Mansion,"  as 
they  termed  their  abode. 

While  the  was  safe  in  Hannah's  care,  her  nephew 
was  enjoying  himself  with  tho  doctor's  money  (for  in 
every  transaction  there  is  one  who  makes  a  better  bar- 
gain than  his  opponent),  and  the  doctor  was  wondering 
who  was  cutting  up  Jemima  Banks,  and  making  the 
valuable  discoveries  be  had  hoped  to  make  himself. 

Talk  of  the  machinery  of  a  watch ! — the  wheel  within 
wheel  of  life  is  a  thousand  times  more  intricate. 

If  a  pretty,  flighty  woman,  had  not  sought  the  pro- 
tection in  a  railroad  of  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
nothing  of  all  theso  events  would  have  occurred,  and 
probably  the  knife  of  tho  dissecter  would  have  ended 
Jemima  s  day*,  and  terror  and  remorse  hare  kept  her 
innocent  murderers  silent. 


The  morning  arrived,  and  Joe  Bonks,  nothing  the 
better  nor  clearer  in  mind  for  his  libations,  returned 
home  in  time  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  aunt. 

Joe  was  what  is  technically  called  "crying  drunk," 
which  had  rather  a  good  effect,  for  it  made  a  show  of 
grief  natural  and  impressive  on  the  occasion. 

There  is  no  funeral,  with  its  nodding  plumes,  four 
long-tailed  Flanders  horses,  melancholy  mutes,  and 
string  of  mourning  coaches,  so  really  sad  as  the  deal 
box  en  wheels,  simply  coated  with  black,  drawn  by  a 
spavined  horse,  and  termed  a  hearse  for  the  poor.  It 
conveys  all  the  wretchedness,  squalor,  want,  and  priva- 
tion of  the  still  occupant's  deathbed  to  the  thinking 
mind. 

Buried!  and  perhaps  not  one  person,  even,  K  follow 
to  the  grave ! 

Now,  as  the  cemetery  whero  JemircC  rra%  to  be 
buried  was  situated  at  some  distance,  such  a  convey- 
ance drew  up  at  the  door  at  an  early  hour  ;  the  coffin 
was  brought  down,  placed  within  it,  and  tho  weeping, 
maudlin  Joe  mounted  to  the  place  assigned  him  with 
some  difficulty,  and  the  hearse  moved  offV 

Joe's  state  was  a  very  curious  one — at  one  moment 
he  was  snivelling  over  his  "  dear,  dead  aunt,  Jemimer," 
and  tho  next,  laughing  heartily  at  the  notion  of  the 
bricks  they  were  so  decently  interring. 

The  driver  of  the  hearse,  in  his  rusty  suit  of  black, 
thought  he  was  mad  with  grief,  and — a  little  gin. 

"  If  he'd  taken  a  drop  more,  he'd  ha'  bin  better," 
soliloquised  the  man ;  "  thof  it  an't  much  bisness  of 
mine,  only  'twould  look  decenter  if  he  wouldn't  larf ; 
but  I  dun  t  know  that  it  much  sinifies  I" 

And,  as  ho  concluded  this  soliloquy,  ho  stopped  his 
broken-down  animal  at  the  cemetery. 

Very  decently  tho  coffin  was  carried  to  tho  pauper's 
portion  of  tho  gTound,  and  tho  biting  north-east  wind 
had  in  a  great  degree  sobered  Joe — so  tho  funeral 
had  every  appearance  of  going  off  decently.  However, 
when  they  came  to  the  grave,  one  or  two  others  wero 
expected,  and,  as  they  had  not  arrived,  tho  clergyman 
was  not  on  tho  ground. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  givo  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  Lever's  feelings  were  in  that  dreadful 
prison;  he  wm  half  suffocated  from  the  throbbing  of 
his  arteries,  which  sent  tho  blood  rushing  to  his  head; 
besides — and  worse  than  all  the  rest — he  could  not 
hear  a  word  to  guide  him. 

All  he  knew  was  that  they  had  set  him  down  on  the 
ground,  and  being  quite  ignorant  of  tho  clergyman's 
absence,  ho  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  funeral 
service  commence. 

Act  he  must — energetically,  and  at  once.  Joe  and  the 
others  stood  talking  in  tho  walk,  stamping  with  their 
feet,  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

"  Sho  never  did  nothing  else,"  muttered  the  half- 
sober,  and,  consequently,  crabbed  Joo.  "  Why  couldn't 
she  hare  died  when  it  wu  wanner,  and  not  drag  a 


fellow  out  in  sttcb.  weather  to  bury  her  ?  I'm  glad  I 
sold  her  !"  was  tho  spiteful  conclusion. 

His  face  was  turned  towards  the  coffin  as  he  spoke ; 
the  others  had  their  backs  that  way. 

Was  it  a  delusion,  or  did  he  see  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
rise  up  at  one  end  ? 

Wide  open  he  forced  his  eyes — no — it  was  quite  closo 
down.  What  a  horriblo  hallucination !  Yet  true  it 
was  ;  Lover  had  undono  some  of  tho  twine,  to  take  a 
peep. 

Seeing  tho  exact  position  of  affairs,  he  gently  let  it 
down  again,  to  draw  a  long  breath,  recover  himself  a 
bit,  and  then  act. 

There  seemed,  however,  a  fascination  in  that  coffin 
for  Joe  ;  he  could  not  detach  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  ho  beheld  the  lid  slowly  rising  once  moro. 
Ho  was  sure  of  it — it  couldn't  bo  the  bricks  doing 
that!  What  could  it  bo  ?  A  cold  shudder  crept  over 
him.  Ho  was  unablo  to  speak,  aud  still  the  lid  kept 
rising. 

Tho  men  beforo  him  saw  his  terrified  look,  and 
thought  ho  was  going  into  a  fit.  Without  more  than  a 
guttural  sound — word  there  was  none — he  seized  one  of 
tho  others  by  the  arm,  and  pointed  towards  the  coffin. 
Lever  saw  it  all,  and  know  that  the  hour  of  action  had 
arrived. 

With  a  quick  jerk  of  his  arms  off  flew  the  lid,  and 
the  paralysed  men  beheld  a  black  face  and  head  rise  up 
from  within  the  deal  walls! 

It  was  enough  to  terrify  tho  strongest  mind  in  tha 
world. 

Lever  found  the  mask  and  hood  which  he  had  taken 
off  Hallet  in  his  pocket,  just  as  he  was  stepping  into 
tho  coffin  ;  so  he  put  them  on,  and  now  rose  like  soma 
demon  beforo  tho  conscience-stricken  Joo.  With  a 
wild,  unearthly  scream,  he  fled  down  the  path  towards 
the  entrance,  pursued  by  Lever,  who  had  no  wish  to 
stay  behind,  and  bo  captured  and  questioned.  Once, 
only  once,  Joe  looked  behind,  and  saw  tho  spectre — it 
could  only  be  tho  Demon  of  all  Evil  himself,  with  that 
black  face  and  hooded  head — gaining  rapidly  upon  him. 
Tho  gate-keeper  heard  the  approach  of  flying  feet,  and 
came  forth  from  his  lodgo  just  in  time  to  see  a  wild- 
looking  man  dart  through  tlic  entrance,  fallowed  by 
something  terrific — he  could  scarcely  define  what  it 
was  like.  . 

Before  ho  could  summon  help  they  were  gone  ;  and, 
as  to  calling  the  police,  why,  ho  might  have  done  so  as 
long  as  ho  pleased,  but  there  was  not  one,  of  course, 
near.  No  sooner  did  Lever  find  himself  clear  of  tho 
cemetery,  than  ho  toro  off  his  mask  and  hood;  he  was 
away  from  tho  bustle  of  town,  so  no  one  had  met  him. 

In  his  pocket  was  Joo's  cap,  which  ho  placed  on  his 
head,  and  quickly  changing  his  courso  m  a  difforent 
direction  to  that  pursued  by  tho  cvor-flying  Joo,  ho 
walked  briskly  on  bill  he  came  to  a  cab-stand.  Into 
one  of  these  conveyances  he  stepped,  in  the  most 
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natural  way  in  the  world,  and  then  recollected  that  he 
had  not  one  farthing;  in  his  pocket,  or  in  the-  world. 

For  various  prudential  reasons,  he  thought  it  best 
not  to  go  home  to  Islington,  and  beyond  measure 
puzzled  what  to  do,  ho  sat  immersed  in  thought,  while 
tho  cabman  repeated  his  question  of,  "  Where  to, 
sir?" 

Where- !  Where,  indeed,  to  a  man  who  had  not 
n  friend  in  the  world  ?  For  an  instant  he  thought  of 
Doran — Doran!  why,  it  would  bo  rushing  into  the 
lion's  mouth  ;  was  he  not  one  of  that  nest  of  ruffians  ? 

"  Where  to,  did  you  say,  sir  ?"  asked  tho  man  again, 
varying  his  question. 

"  To  Park-street,  Grosvcnor-square,"  was  tho  reply. 

"  What  number,  sir?"  was  the  polite  demand,  with  a 
touch  of  tho  hat. 

Tho  locality  convinced  the  driver  that,  instead  of  a 
queer  customer,  ho  had  only  a  fast  youug  man  who 
''  wouldn't  go  home  till  morning." 

"Number  — ,"  cried  Lever,  in  desperation,  giving 
Mrs.  Darcey's  address, 

"I'll  go  to  her,"  thought  he,  "she  is,  I  know,  a 
kind-hearted  creature.  I'll  tell  her  all;  her  wit  may 
aid  mo  in  my  strange  perplexity." 

Lever  scarcely  thought  of  tho  peculiarity  of  his  cos- 
tume ;  it  was  not  exactly  the  one  in  which  to  visit  a 
lady — a  queen  of  fashion — but  he  placed  the  woman's 
mind  far  above  outward  show;  at  tho  same  time,  how- 
over,  forgetting  that,  before  arriving  at  the  lady,  he  had 
to  pass  through  the  servant's  hands. 

Lever  had  no  card  to  give,  and  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  was  a  stranger  to  him,  having  arrived  that 
day. 

Some  one,  he  had  been  told,  was  expected  at  that 
hour  by  bis  lady,  so  that  " some  one "  it  must  be;  he 
theref  >ro  handed  up  Lever  to  tho  care  of  Mrs.  Darcey's 
housekeeper,  who  for  the  moment  was  in  attendance. 
Tiiis  personage  was  a  reduced  gentlewoman,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Dareey  had  afforded  shelter  under  the  title  of 
housekeeper.  Tho  footman  said  it  was  the  gentleman 
expected,  60  the  housekeeper  walked  straight  to  her 
mistress's  room,  and  announced — 

"  Tho  artist,  to  take  Mrs.  Darcey's  likeness ;  she  could 
not  catch  the  gentleman's  name  from  the  footman." 

If  Phoebe  Slater,  the  lady's  maid,  had  been  in  the 
way,  she  would  have  known  Lever — the  other  did  not; 
and  Levor,  who  had  imagined  himself  duly  announced, 
walked,  in  nervous  trepidation,  into  Mrs.  Darcey's 
boudoir,  where  that  lady  sat,  dressed  as  for  a  soiree,  to 
sit  to  an  artist.  A  scream  burst  from  her  lips  as  Lever 
walked  in ;  Joe  Banks's  dirty  cap  was  out  of  sight. 
Sho  rose  with  alacrity  to  meet  him,  and  then  recol- 
lected the  reasons  she  had  for  feeling  annoyed  with 
lam,  and  offended,  too,  at  his  singularly  careless  and 
neglected  costume,  in  which  to  appear  before  a  lady ; 
so  she  shrank  back  in  her  seat  onco  more. 

Artists  are  proverbially  eccentric ;  but  the  days  are 
gone  in  which  merit  deemed,  in  many  professions,  a 
show  of  dirt  necessary  to  insure  success,  and  attain  a 
reputation  for  studiousness.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  much 
wondered  at,  if  the  housekeeper  felt  surprised  that  a  j 
man,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  the  best  of  other 
person's  face.-),  could  not  see  when  his  own  was  very 
dirty,  and  his  hair  uncombed. 

"  Mr.  Lever !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Darcey,  with  that  pe- 
culiar tone  of  aristocratic  haughtiness  which  implies  so 
great  a  distance  between  tho  one  who  speaks  and  the 
Ooher  spoken  to,  "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  my 
servants  mistook  you  for  an  artist ;  those  gentlemen  are 
sometimes  eccentric  in  their  costume,  and  by  courtesy 
permitted  to  be  so." 

Every  word,  so  distinctly  pronounced,  told  upon  poor 
Lever's  heart ;  he  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  an  impor- 
tunate beggar,  quite  forgetting  that  the  lady  was  igno- 
rant of  his  poverty,  his  actual  want  at  that  moment. 

They  were  alone ;  the  housekeeper  had  quitted  tho 
room. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Lever,"  continued  Mrs.  Darcey 
in  the  same  tone,  and,  a3  she  spoke,  glancing  at  a  beau- 
tiful jewel  hanging  from  her  wrist,  called  a  match. 
"  1  have  fivo  minutes  to  give  you  only,  as  I  am  in  this 
peculiar  morning  dress  to  sit  for  my  likeness.  Per- 
haps," she  added,  sarcastically,  "  five  minutes  may  en- 
C!  >:ich  too  much  upon  your  valuable  time  ?" 

"  Mr.;.  Darcey !  exclaimed  he,  rising  hastily ;  his 
heart  was  lull,  he  felt  almost  woman  enough  to  weep 
from,  overstrained  nerves,  and,  be  it  truly  said,  hunger 
alio — sheer  animal  craving  for  food  ;  "  1  came  because 
I  am  friendless  in  London:  you — you  have  been  so 
good  aud  kind  to  me,  that  I  forgot  tho  distance  be- 
i  v.  oen  us,  the  short  time  since  we  first  met ;  pardon  me, 
I  will  go* 

JV'ae  sudden  recollection  of  the  cabman  waiting  be- 
low—hU  utter  inability  to  pay  him — his  own  want — 
the  dread  of  returning  to  Islington— all  burst  upon 
him,  and  ho  staggered. 

Mrs.  Darcey  saw  tho  mllor  overspreading  his  face, 
the  unmistakable  svmptoms  of  bodily  weakness  in 
every  movement ;  she  waa  what  is  called  a  "  fast 
Wo  a  ri,"  but  her  heart  was  slow  to  think  evil.  She  did 
nV.  for  one  moment  stop  to  ask  why  or  wherefore  he 
looked  thus,  whether  illness  or  debauch  occasioned  it ; 
but  the  woman— true  woman— forgetting  all  but  kind- 
liest, yose  hastily,  and  seizing  his  hand,  said —  ■. 

"Tell  me  all,  Lever;  don't  fear,  tell  me  all.  Are 
yoa  in  trouble  ?  Why,  man,  tho  tear3  are  in  your  eyes. 
I  U;>  diiuuo  I  believe  I'm  crying  myself— a  pretty  por- 


trait I  shall  make,  like  a  Magdalen  weeping  in  laco  and 
satin  L" 

As  she  gabbled  on,  sho  led  Lever  towards  a  seat,  and 
drew  her  own  close  to  it. 

Ho  was  not  an  old  hackneyed  man  of  tho  world,  one 
to  take  advantage  of  a  woman's  kindness,  and  mistake 
it  for  an  illicit  love.  He  was  very  young,  very  new  to 
London  life,  and  all  his  recent  excitements  had  un- 
manned him,  for,  added  to  them,  his  heart  had  its  own 
secret  trials  to  contend  against. 

The  action  was  one  of  a  loving,  affectionate,  grateful 
boy,  as  ho  took  tho  fair  hand  extended  to  him,  and, 
with  the  kiss  impressed  upon  it,  dropped  a  tear  from 
very  weakness. 

"  Silly  boy !"  said  Mrs.  Darcey,  as  if  she  were  a 
grandmother,  and  not  a  fair  creature  of  6ome  twenty- 
six  years,  all  summers.  "  Don't  bo  a  goose,  but  tell  me 
what's  the  matter." 

Need  we  say  that,  as  Lever's  strange  tale  pro- 
gressed, and  Mrs.  Darcey  was  lost  in  amazement  and 
curiosity,  the  artist  came,  and  was  politely  requested  to 
come  again  another  day,  as  Mrs.  Darcey  had  a  fine 
lady's  unfailing  excuse,    a  sick  headache  ? 

Upon  my  word!"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  some  little 
annoyance,  when  all  had  been  told,  "you  seem  destined 
to  make  havoc  among  the  ladies.    Ah !  Mrs.  Houghton, 
I  never  thought  you  could  take  such  an  interest  in  any 
one !" 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  dear  madam,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  do  not  speak  of  an  act  of  the  purest  humanity  in  so 
light  a  tone.  Do  not  misjudge  one  so  good  as,  I  am 
sure,  Mrs.  Houghton  must  be." 

"Because  she  is  pretty,"  exclaimed  his  hostess,  sar- 
castically; "that  is  man  all  over — pretty  and  good. 
Why,  boy,  the  snake's  skin  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  the 
tiger  is  .magnificent,  yet  it  springs  upon  you  aud  lace- 
rates you.  1  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  Mrs.  Houghton 
intended  doing  the  slightest  thing  which  a  strictly 
prudent  woman  ought  to  have  left  undone;  but  I  do 
say  that  I,  who  am"  termed  by  the  world  a  '  fast  woman' 
— (you,  in  your  quiet  Cumberland,  never  heard  of  such 
an  animal,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Lever  ?) — should  never  have 
dared  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  my  shoulders  of 
becoming  guarantee  for  an  utter  stranger's  respect- 
ability, who  had  been  winning  so  largely  at  dearth  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all." 

Lever  wished  he  had  not  mentioned  Mrs.  Houghton's 
name ;  he  looked  pained  and  vexed. 

"  Don't  look  so  grim  about  it,"  laughed  the  lady, 
gracefully  extending  her  hand ;  "  I  only  felt  a  little 
jealous  that  I,  who  had  intended  doing  everything  for 
you  myself,  should  be  forestalled  by  Mrs.  Houghton." 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  I  have  not  seen  the  lady 
since;  how  should  I  ?" 

"  But  'twas  her  supposititious  letter  which  lured  you 
into  mischief." 

So  peculiar  a  look  of  perplexity  crossed  Lever's 
brow,  that  Mrs.  Darcey  burst  out  laughing.  "  I  de- 
clare," she  cried,  "  one  would  fancy  from  your  embar- 
rassed countenance  that  I  was  making  a  love-quarrel 
with  you." 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Darcey !" 

"  Quito  true,  Mr.  Lever,  despite  your  most  innocent 
expression  of  face.  The  fact  is,  we  are  as  jealous  in 
friendship  as  in  t'other  thing;  besides,  there's  my  old 
man,  with  his  sixty  winters,  to  keep  mo  in  order,  and 
as  jealous  as  an  owl  which  has  been  watching  a  mouse- 
hole  for  hours,  and  sees  a  strange  owlet  carry  off  the 
prey." 

Lever  laughed;  but,  before  he  could  reply,  Phoebe 
Slater  discreetly  tapped  at  the  door,  and,  entering,  in- 
formed her  mistress  that  Mr.  Houghton  had  Just  sent 
to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  reply  to  the  letter 
which  he  had  written  the  previous  day  to  Mrs.  Dareey. 
"  Which  letter,  Phoebe  ?.'  asked  her  mistress. 
"  I  brought  two  or  three  to  you  yesterday,  madam, 
and,  after  looking  at  the  signatures,  I  think  you  put 
them  aside  unread." 

A  blush  rose  to  the  lady's  cheek,  as  if  the  impatient 
thought  which  had  dictated  the  action  of  which  she 
was  accused  conld  be  read  by  Lever.  The  fact  is,  she 
had  been  disappointed  at  finding  none  from  him,  aud 
cast  aside  the  others. 

"  Bring  them  to  me,  Phoebe,"  she  said ;  aud  turning 
to  him,  added,  apologetically,  "  I  had  a  severe  headache 
yesterday,  and  could  attend  to  notlung." 

A  strange  expression  came  over  her  face  as  she  pe- 
rused oue  of  the  letters ;  it  was  an  expression  of 
mingled  doubt  and  annoyance.  Suddenly  it  cleared 
away — seizing  a  pen,  she  wrote  : — 

"  DeaS  Mr.  Houghton, — Many  thanks  for  tho  pre- 
ference accorded  to  my  prottgd.  I  accept  with  plea- 
sure, and  hope  to  send  the  gentleman  himself  to  see 
you  to-morrow. 

"  Your  sincerely  obliged, 

"  Amy  Darcey." 

When  Phcebe  departed  with  the  missive,  a  complete 
change  had  succeeded  in  the  lady's  manner,  to  the 
lighter  tone  of  the  previous  moment. 

"  How  prono  we  are,"  she  uttered,  as  if  speaking  to 
herself,  "  to  blame  others  for  doing  less  even  than  wo 
ourselves  arc  capable  of."  She  turned  to  Lever.  I 
M amed  Mrs.  Houghton,"  she  continued,  "for  shielding 
you  under  her  protection  rigriiiut  the  suspicion  of  mal- 
practices; and  hero  I  have  been  obtaining  for  you  a  I 
situation  of  the  highest  confidence — yea,  whom  l| 


casually  met  in  a  railway,  and  who  havo  been  so  myste- 
riously absent  the  last  two  days.    Verily,  I  am  the 

greater  sinner." 
Up  jumped  Lever. 

"  1  must  decline,  though  with  most  grateful  thanks, 
Mrs.  Darcey,  any  position  where  thcro  exists  a  doubt  in 
your  mind  of  my  honesty." 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  she,  beckoning  to  him  as  one 
would  to  a  spoiled  child;  "you  quite  misunderstand 
me;  I  was  reflecting  upon  myself,  not  upon  you. 
There !"  and  she  flung  an  open  letter  towards  him. 
"  Thero's  your  appointment  as  sub-cashier  to  Mr. 
Houghton,  the  banker ;  take  it — you  now  will  bo  able 
to  see  your  fair  friend  constantly,  but  don't  forget  mo 
quite ;  and  I  assure  you  I  deserve  some  credit  for 
my  self-denial,  in  sending  a  pet  pratdgS  into  dangerous 
companionship." 

What  with  his  bodily  discomfort  and  bewilderment, 
Lever  scarcely  comprehended  what  Mrs.  Darcey  said. 
Ho  glanced  over  the  letter,  and  then,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  gave  it  back  to  her.  His  heart  ached;  he  longed 
so  much  to  avail  himself  of  it,  yet  he  felt  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  so,  even  though  ho  knew  his -own  honesty  of 
purpose.  How  could  he  accept  so  responsible  a  situa- 
tion from  a  stranger's  humanity  ?  he  felt  she  would  be 
uneasy.  But  he  little  knew  Mrs.  Darcey;, sho  had 
mado  up  her  mind  that  he  was  honest;  her  only  unea- 
siness was  from  a  spice  of  woman's  jealousy. 

Lever,  we  said,  had  a  heartache  while  declining  it  ; 
he  thought  of  his  poor  mother  entirely  dependent  upon 
him.  However,  his  pride  was  satisfied  by  his  refusal, 
which  Mrs.  Darcey  declined  accepting ;  so  it  came  to 
the  same  thing. 

After  he  had  duly  expressed  all  the  gratitude  he 
felt,  and  Mrs.  Darcey  was  preparing  to  arrange  about 
the  time  he  ought  to  call  upon  and  thank  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  how  pale  and  ill  he 
was  looking ;  and  then,  as  a  bolt  of  reproachful  anguish 
shot  through  her  heart,  sho  recollected  where  and  how 
he  had  passed  the  last  twenty-four  hour3. 

It  was  not  only  inanition  which  made  him  look  so  ill; 
he  was  thinking  of  his  penniless  state. 

As  if  she  read  his  thoughts,  Mrs.  Darcey  suddenly 
asked — 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  those  merry  maskers  had  taken 
all  your  money  ?" 

"  Every  shilling,  unhappily,  Mrs.  Darcey,  together 
with  my  clothes ;  these  are  not  mine." 

"  True ;  they  are  not  very  becoming  in  the  way  of 
fit.  And  did  you  not  pass  the  night  beneath  the  bed, 
the  morning  in  a  coffin  r 

"  Most  true ;  I  wonder  what  they  said  of  my  flight 
from  the  cemetery  ? 

"  Then,  of  these  facts  the  result  is,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  are  penniless  and  starving." 

A  small  bell  tinkled  beneath  her  pressing  finger. 
Phoebe  Slater  entered. 
"  Order  up  luncheon  immediately,"  said  Mrs.  Darcey. 
"  Pardon  me,"  whispered  Lever ;  "  I  am  not  in  a 
dress  to  appear  before  anyone  but  so  kind  a  friend  as 
you  have  proved  yourself,  and  who  will  excuse  all,  I 
feel  certain.  Pray  add  to  it,  by  letting  me  go  now.  I 
wanted  simply  to  excuse  my  extraordinary  absence." 

"  Never  mind,  Phoebe,"  said  this  woman  of  quick 
decision  of  character.  "  You  are  quite  right,"  sho 
snid,  as  the  girl  closed  the  door;  "when  we  cannot 
explain  things,  we  should  not  give  room  for  comment. 
Go ;  make  yourself  Mr.  Lever  of  the  railway  carriage 
onco  more.  I  shall  not  go  out  this  evening ;  you  may 
call,  if  you  please.  To-morrow  you  will  havs  to  pay 
Mr.  Houghton  a  visit ;  and,  to  induct  you  into  the  ways 
of  cashiers,  you  must  begin  by  talcing  charge  of  my 
purse.  I  make  you  my  banker."  As  she  spoke,  she 
Field  a  port-inonnaio  towards  him. 

Lever  knew  his  own  poverty — nay,  actual  waut  and 
inability  to  meet  the  smallest  demand.  He  had  come 
to  borrow,  and  yet,  even  with  tho  certainty  before  1dm 
of  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  repay  his 
benefactress,  theTe  was  something  very  humiliating  in 
the  idea  of  borrowing  from  a  woman. 

However,  Mrs.  Darcey  was  not  by  any  means  an  ordi- 
nary one ;  she  had,  moreover,  a  grace  of  manner  which 
left  no  room  for  ceremony  to  oppose  her  wishes. 

Lever  took  the  purse  and  his  leave  at  the  same  time, 
promising  to  return  in  the  eVening. 

On  arriving  at  his  lodgings,  he  was  not  by  any  me?ns 
surprised  to  hear  that  one  or  two  friends  had  been  to 
inquire  after  him. 

It  required  no  great  stretch  cf  imagination  to  guess 
wlio  these  anxious  inquirers  were,  especially  as  no  names 
had  been  left. 

Lever  conld  scarcely  answer  to  himself  for  tho  motive 
which  had  induced  him  to  conceal  Hallot's  name  fron> 
Mrs.  Darcey.  He  felt  disinclined  on  Iiosc's  account;  it 
seemed  like  a  breach  of  confidence. 

Mrs.  Darcey  was  quite  aware  of  the  reason  which  had 
urged  her  not  to  tell  Lever  of  her  visit  to  Hallet  in  his 
behalf;  she  felt  it  would  evince  too  deep  an  interest  in 
him. 

How  wide  a  difference  exists  between  the  days  which 
often  follow  one  another!  The  evening  before,  Levo? 
had  been  a  most  embarrassed  prisoner  at  Joe  Banks's, 
surrounded  by  horrible  things  ;  this  one,  he  sat,  well- 
dressed  and  in  good  looks,  with  a  handsome  womaa 
beside  him,  listening  to  his  now  almost  humorous  ae. 
count  of  tho  sufferings  of  the  previous  evening. 
As  may  readily  be  Imagined,  both  v.ere  filled  with 
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disgust  when  conversing  ahont  the  sale,  as  they  sup- 
posed, ofrhe  dead  body  of  Jemima.  Banks. 

It  wiil  seem  strange  how  Itrs.  Darcey  should  be  able 
so  completely  to  act  as  she  pleased  with— as  she  had 
nerseh"  expressed  it — a  jealous  husband ;  but  she  pos- 
sessed a  friend  who  aided  her  greatly  in  ensuring  her 
om  libeny,  and  that  was — the  gout. 

Mr.  Darcey  had  the  audacity  to  suppose  that  he  had 
been  married  for  lave,  and,  resolved  to  keep  up  the  en- 
chantment, never  permitted  more  than  a  brief  \isit 
frvfin  his  vrife  when  the  twinges  of  his  arch  enemy 
mi  .-lit  destroy  the  romance  of  love.  Yet  he  was  jealous ; 
bat  .there  is  something  stronger  even  than  that — the 
■sanity  of  an  old  man,  an  old  beau,  married  to  a  beauty. 
So,  while  he  sat  swathed  in  flannel,  groaning,  his  young 
wire  made  ptaionic  love  to  Henry  Lever,  and  Henry 
Lever's  enemies  were  seeking  him  everywhere. 

So  we  will  leave  them,  and  briefly  state  what  had  be- 
come of  same  others  of  our  personages. 

Joe  Beaks  ran,  nor  ceased,  until  he  had  reached 
home-  Here  he  at  once  verified  the  fact,  that  they 
were  not  the  bricks  he  had  placed  in  the  coffin  which 
had  turned  into  a  demon  to  perplex  him.  Tl.e  j  were 
safely  piled  beneath  the  bed,  which  considerably  added 
to  his  amassment.  Could  one  of  the  mutes  have  played 
rrirnatrick? 

Trick ! — no.  What  man,  out  of  fun,  would  risk  his  life 
from  suffocation  in  a  coffin  ?  No  possible  solution  of 
the  enigma  could  he  find :  so,  as  something  tangible,  he 
set  to  work  placing  the  bricks  as  they  were  before,  feel- 
ing assured  the  matter  could  not  rest  there — some  in- 
quiry mcst  bo  made. 

In  hii  trouble, he  turned  once  more  to  one  thought — 
Jemima's  perversity.  Living  or  dead,  she  had  always 
been  a  trouble.  Of  course  the  evening  papers  teemed 
vri".'.i  an  account  of  the  mysterious  affair  at  the  ceme- 
tery. To  H.iilet  "and  his  set  the  mystery  was  easy  of 
Bolation.  Lever  had  escaped  in  the  coffin ;  and  the 
wuiot  of  it  was,  they  could  not  denounce  him  without 
c  jmrirom  hriwg  themselves.  Only  private  vengeance  re- 
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^y  and  Lever  sat  in  the  prettiest  of  pretty 
laying  at  6caA£.  The  wilful  woman  would 
do  6o,  as  a  pungfaneat,  she  said,  for  his 
;  to  V.ie  boll  withStt  her,  which  had  brought 
isement  upon  him. 

ingoing  merrily  at  his  annoyance — for  the 
:d  to  barn  lii3  fingers — when  Phoebe  Slater, 
waited  upon  her  mistress  when  in  her  own 
entered,  and  in  a  whisper  announced  some 

*j  dearly  loved  perplexing  persons— dearly 
bag  her  superior  talent  in  unravelling  any 
mpared  with  the  tact  of  others. 
1  pee  his  puzzled  countenance,"  she  thought ; 
•se  he  has  come  on  this  errand.  Show  the 
'lwsbe,"  she  said  aloud.  "  Yon  will  excuse 
,"  »he  added,  addressing  Lever.  "  'Tis  only 
in!  man,  who  supplies  mo  with  the  many 
LLxJ  curio;ities  which  delight  a  lady.  Come 
(now  she  was  speikintr  to  a  cringing,  obse- 
,  vr.  j  stool  in  the  door-way) — "come  in. 
roa  found  the  unfortunate  young  man  from 
whom  I  employed  you  to  seek  for?"  (She 
..ever  reproachfully,  as  if  ho  did  not  half 
iU  tho  tronblo  she  had  taken  about  him.) 
ie  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed  '<" 

{To  be  continued  i.i  our  nczt.) 
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M> — When  a  person  19  very  ill, 
Iicted  me  ;"  but  if  ho  fceU  very 
ow  rarely  does  he  say  "  God  has 
nv  prone  are  wc  to  think  God  is 
rida's  ;  how  prone  to  think  God 
epulchral,  and  gloomy  ;  but  not 
iat  is  bright,  giving  it  greater 
that  is  joyful,  adding  to  its  in- 

-The  baker  is,  indeed,  the  white 
La  a  general  rule,  tho  men  begin 
slock  at  night,  and,  with  tho  in- 
n's rc-.t,  they  oontinuo  hard  at  it 
:lock  next  afternoon.  Tho  first 
soyman  lias  to  perform— making 
igly  laborious,  and  takes  about 
>ur  or  more,  according  to  the 
n  made,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
lijg  to  the  season ;  and  during 
i  aown  in  their  clothes  on  the 
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ikM  v>  oe  pr'.o  uen  ir"iw?ine  txixcr  r::rn  on II  Ins 
v<-.*fc  arm*.  Lven  these  irmg  hour*  nm  of'en 
sel  wlie.i  thero  is  art  extra  demand,  tut  in  the 
</i  Um  Loadvu      :on,  and  in  tho  "  underselling" 


"DROWNED!  DROWNED!" 

Ixto  the  silvery  wave  she  stept  ; 
The  listning  breezes  sighed  and  wept, 
And  e'en  the  current,  as  it  swept, 
Made  moan. 

The  lilies  shut  their  petals  white, 
And  sank  beneath  the  wave  that  night ; 
She  stood  there  in  the  pale  moonlignt, 
Alone ! 

Her  raven  tresses  float  behind — 
Float  calmly  in  the  weeping  wind— 
For  ever  from  its  seat,  the  mind 
Hath  flown. 

.She  seeks,  beneath  yon  silvery  wave, 
To  And  a  lone  one's  peaceful  grave, 
And  he  who  is  no  more  to  save 
His  own. 

She  steppeth  on  into  the  stream, 
And,  circling  round  tho  pale  moonbeam, 
Of  rare  and  glistening  light,  did  seem 
Her  throne. 

She  bendeth  in  the  current  strong— 
Upon  its  breast  is  borne  along  j 
To  her  soon  will  be  pain  and  wrong 
Unknown. 

Her  white  robes  flutter  in  the  air ; 
Her  spirit  is  no  longer  there ; 
And  o'er  her  gravethe  lilies  fair 
Have  blown. 

All  night,  above  the  lonely  tomb, 
The  waters,  through  that  evening  gloom, 
Make  murmur  at  her  silent  doom, 
And  moan. 


THE  WEDDING-DAY. 


A  gentleman"  who  had  courted  a  most  agreeable  young 
woman,  and  won  her  heart,  obtained  also  the  consent  of 
her  father,  to  whom  she  was  an  only  child.  The  old 
man  had  a  fancy  that  they  should  be  married  in  the 
same  church  where  ho  himself  had  been  united  to  the 
partner  of  his  life's  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  mother 
of  his  good  and  beautiful  daughter,  in  a  village  in  West- 
moreland, and  made  them  *et  out  while  he  was  laid  up 
with  the  gout  in  London.  The  bridegroom  took  only 
hi3  man,  and  the  bride  her  maid.  They  had  the  most 
agreeable  journey  imaginable  to  the  place  of  marriage, 
from  whence  the  bridegroom  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  his  wife's  father : — 

"March  18, 1G72. — Sir, — After  a  very  pleasant  journey 
hither,  we  aro  preparing  for  the  happy  hour  iu  which 
I  am  to  be  your  son.  I  assure  you  that  the  bride  carries 
it,  in  the  eye  of  the  vicar  who  married  you,  much  beyond 
her  mother  ;  though,  he  says,  your  open  sleeves,  panta- 
loons, and  shoulder-knot  made  a  much  better  show  than 
the  finical  dress  I  am  in.  However,  I  am  contented  to 
be  the  second  fine  man  this  village  ever  saw,  and  shall 
make  it  Very  merry  before  night,  becauso  I  shall  write 
myself  from  thence  your  most  dutiful  son, — T.  D. 

"  P.  S. — The  bride  gives  her  duty,  and  is  as  handsome 
as  an  angel.    I  am  the  happiest  man  breathing." 

The  villagers  were  assembling  about  the  church,  aiid 
the  happy  couple  took  a  walk  in  a  private  garden.  The 
bridegroom's  man  knew  his  master  would  leave  tho 
placo  on  a  sudden  after  the  wedding,  and  seeing  him 
draw  hi3  pistols  the  night  before,  took  this  opportunity 
to  go  into  his  chamber  and  charge  them.  Lpou  their 
return  from  the  garden  they  went  into  that  room  ;  and 
after  a  little  fond  raillery  on  tho  subject  of  their  court- 
ship, tho  lover  took  up  a  pistol,  which  he  knew  ho  had 
unloaded  the  night  before,  and,  presenting  it  to  her, 
said,  with  tho  most  graceful  air,  whilst  she  looked 
pleased  at  his  agreeable  flattery : — 

"  Now,  madam,  repent  of  all  these  cruelties  you  have 
been  guilty  of  to  me ;  consider,  before  you  die,  how 
often  you  have  mado  a  poor  wretch  freeze  under  your 
casement.  You  shall  die,  you  tyrant,  you  shall  die,  with 
ull  those  instruments  of  death  and  destruction  about 
you,  with  thrit  enchanting  smile,  those  killing  ringlets 
of  your  hair." 

"  Give  fire ! "  said  she,  laughing. 

lie  did  so,  and  shot  her  dead !  Who  can  speak  his 
condition  ?  But  he  bore  it  so  patiently  as  to  call  up 
his  man.  The  poor  wretch  entered,  and  his  master 
locked  the  door  upon  him. 

"  Will,"  said  he,  "  did  you  charge  these  pistols?" 

"  Yes,"  ho  answered. 

Upon  which  he  shot  him  dead  with  that  remaining. 
After  this,  amidst  a  thousand  broken  sobs,  piercing 
groans,  and  distracted  motions,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  fathcT  of  his  dead  bride  : — 

"  Sin, — I,  who,  two  hours  ago,  told  you  truly  I  was 
tie  hapf.il'  t,  man  alive,  am  now  tho  most  miserable. 
Your  daughter  lie3  dead  at  my  feet,  killed  by  my  hand, 
through  a  mistake  of  my  mnn  a  charging  my  pistols  un- 
knbwn  to  rnc.  Ilim  have  L  murdered  for  it.  Such  is 
fny  wedding-day.  I  will  immediately  follow  my  wifo  to 
lior  grave  :  but  before  I  go  I  command  my  distraction  so 
far  ns  to  explain  rny  sfory  to  yon.  I  foar  my  heart  will 
not  keep  ther  until  1  have  stabbed  it.  Poor,  good  old 
rnafl  !  Beracmb  r,  be  that  killed  /our  daughter  died  for 
it.  In  the  aniolo  of  death,  I  give  you  my  thanks,  and 
pray  for  you,  though  1  daro  not  for  myself.  If  it  be 
possible,  do  not  curso  me," 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

1SL0NDIN  IN  A  TOG. 

Even  the  King  of  Rope-walkers  is  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  evils  incidental  to  such  a  profession,  us  one  or 
two  incidents  which  occurred  during  M.  Blondin's 
second  engagement  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  are 
proofs  in  point.  To  a  man  who  can  walk  blindfolded 
along  a  rope  a  hundred  feet  high,  it  can  matter  little, 
one  might  think,  whether  he  performed  the  feat  by  day 
or  night — in  sunlight  or  darkness.  But  even  to  him  a 
fog  must  be  a  serious  discomfort  and  disadvantage, 
effectually  testing  the  possibility  of  his  being  thrown  off 
his  balance  by  that  derangement  of  nerves  generally 
resulting  from  the  obscuration  of  the  senses.  To  this 
severe  test  M.  Blondin  was  subjected  on  tho  occasion  of 
his  benefit  in  the  generally  bright  and  mellow  month 
of  October.  When  tho  ordinary  out-door  amusements 
wcro  at  an  end,  and  all  eyes  were  eager  to  behold  tho 
great  spectacle  of  the  day,  a  thick  mist  that  had  hung 
about  since  the  early  morning,  and  woven  itself  with 
the  twilight  into  a  veil  that  wrapped  every  statue,  tree, 
and  tower  in  premature  darkness,  thickened  into  a 
dense  fog  soon  after  sunset.  Blondin  had  been  ex- 
pected to  outdo  himself ;  it  was  now  a  question  whether 
he  would  appear  at  all.  Heavier  and  fouler  grew  the 
vapoury  curtain,  until  faith  and  hope  waxed  dim,  as  the 
brilliant  lights  that  shone  like  dying  stars  far  a-head 
faintly  indicated  where  the  perilous  rope  towered  aloft. 
"  Will  he  walk  the  rope  to-night  ?"  anxiously  inquired 
one  expectant  spectator  of  another.  "  I  am  afraid  not," 
was  the  rejoinder  ;  and  soon  the  feeling  became  gene- 
ral that  M.  Blondin  would  not  appear.  Shortly  after 
six  o'clock,  however,  a  whisper  ran  round  that  he  was 
on  the  rope,  and  a  display  of  fireworks  at  the  same  in- 
stant iDuminating  the  darkness,  confirmed  the  an- 
nouncement. The  band  struck  up,  the  fountains  played, 
and  the  people  applauded  right  vigorously — not  be- 
cause of  anything  they  saw;  for  M.  Blondin,  though 
on  tho  rope,  was  perfectly  invisible — but  with  a  view 
to  encourage  tho  hardy  acrobat,  whose  position  began' 
to  be  regarded  with  some  alarm.  For  half  an  hour 
the  only  certain  token  of  his  presence  was  the  oscilla- 
tion of  two  tiny  lights  along  the  rope,  and  thus  it  was 
known  that  he  had  gone  through  all  his  tricks,  just  as 
though  a  summer's  sun  had  been  all  the  while  pouring 
a  golden  flood  of  light  upon  him.  The  thing  seemed 
incredible ;  and  yet  that  ho  had  braved  that  dense  fog 
was  as  certain  as  that  ho  had  received  an  overwhelm- 
ing ovation  on  making  his  way  back  to  the  mast.  This 
is  only  a  single  instance  of  the  undaunted  courage 
which  is  the  great  feature  of  Blondin'a  character.— 
Life  of  Blondin. 

THE  LATE  LORD  MACAULAY. 

There  may  possibly  be  amongst  us  men  of  greater 
learning  than  Lord  Macaulay,  though  they  must  be  very 
few.  We  may  even  have  writers  whose  technical  lite- 
rary skill  is  superior  to  his.  We  have  certainly  deeper 
thinkers;  but  no  other  living  English  writer  has  shown 
in  so  many  ways  the  general  power  and  fire  which  per- 
vaded his  whole  nature.  Thero  are  amongst  us,  no 
doubt,  miracles  of  versatility.  Wo  have  statesmen  who 
piquo  themselves  on  literary  ability,  and  men  of  letters 
who  speak  with  considerable  confideneo  on  politics ; 
but  thero  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  cloverness 
which  does  well  a  number  of  things  which  have  no 
solid  connection  with  each  other,  and  tho  force  which 
displays  itself  with  equal  vigour-  in  kindred  though 
separate  pursuits.  Tho  one  proves  nothing  more  than 
tho  pliability  and  dexterity  of  the  mind  which  pos- 
sesses it,  and  it  is  not  uufrcquently  associated  with  a 
levity  or  insincerity  of  character  which  may  excite  our 
astonishment  without  gaining  our  respect  i  but  tho 
other  is  among  the  strongest  proofs  which  can  possibly 
bo  given  of  truo  depth  and  genuine  power,  not  merely 
of  understanding,  but  of  character.  The  real  founda* 
tion  on  which  Lord  Macaulay's  greatness  rested  was 
tho  substantial  unity  of  his  whole  life.  Tho  principles 
of  his  literary  and  of  his  political  career  wcro  identical. 
Ho  was  uot  one  of  thoso  who  pass  from  lotters  to  poli- 
tics in  order  to  provido  new  stimulants  for  a  vanity 
satiated  by  old  ones,  but  he  made  the  two  halves  of  his 
life  play  into  each  other.  After  advocating  in  Parlia- 
ment, with  extraordinary  power  and  success,  the  prin. 
eiples  to  which  ho  was  attached,  ho  proceeded  to  advo- 
cato  them  with  even  greater  and  more  permanent  effect 
as  a  political  historian.  No  other  politician,  and  no 
other  author,  has  ever  set  in  ho  strong  a  light  the  great 
truth  that  tho  business  of  lif'o  is  the  best  apprentice- 
ship to  literature,  and  Unit  tho  higher  departments  of 
literature  derive  tho  same  advantage  from  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  tho  business  of  life  which  the  blood 
derives  from  passing  through  the  lungs.  AVhatever 
may  bo  tho  faults  or  defects  of  Lord  Macaulay's  books, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  feeling  that, 
though  tlio  author  had  morn  rhetoric  and  more  imagi- 
nation in  his  composition  than  almost  any  ono  of  his 
contemporaries,  ho  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a  rhetori- 
cian, but  a  sober  and  experienced  statesman.  He  was 
the  master  of  his  fancy, and  not  its  servant;  and  if  any 
one  compares  his  life  and  writings  with  those  of  M.  do 
Lamartine  und  M.  Miehelet,  he  will  see  how  strong  a. 
contrast  thero  is  between  a  statesman  who  is  also  a  man 
of  genius,  and  a  man  of  genius  who  supposes  that,  as 
such,  he  i.j  a  statesman,— Essays  ly  a  Barrister. 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against 
the  Rev.  Reginald  Shutfco,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Exeter,  and 
Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley,  to  rostrain  them  from  publish- 
ing a  life  of  himself. 

Tub  last  number  of  the  Cologne  Gazelle  contains  a  fulmi- 
nating article  against  tho  pest  of  street-organs,  from  which 
wo  learn  that  this  trado  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  twelve  thalers 
a  year  in  Prussia. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Errand -Boy  has  turned  up  in 
Philadelphia.  His  name  is  Robert  Carr,  now  eighty-five 
years  old.  Carr  was  an  errand-boy  in  tho  office  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

A  am.B  threo-ycar-old  shark,  of  the  grey  species,  was 
caught  in  tho  Longauet  (Scotland)  salmon-nets  a  few  days 
ago.  It  fought  desperately  for  its  life,  but  was  ultimately 
killed  by  a  stroke  from  an  oar. 

The  following  curious  epitaph,  it  is  said,  may  be  found  in 
an  Italian  graveyard,  though  the  precise  spot  is  not  indi- 
cated : — "  Here  lies  Estella,  who  transported  a  large  fortune 
to  heaven  in  acts  of  charity,  and  has  gone  thither  to  enjoy 
it." 

The  Free  Drinking  Fountains  Association  has  sustained 
a  serious  loss,  in  consequence  of  its  secretary  having  ab- 
sconded with  a  large  sum  of  money,  consisting  of  donations 
and  subscriptions  paid  to  him  for  the  charity.  It  is  stated 
that  he  has  sold  his  furniture  and  gone  abroad. 

Why  is  Cotton  neglected  in  India? — Simply  because 
tho  growth  of  opium  paid  tho  East  Indian  Government  a  far 
(ictter  revenue  than  did  cotton !  The  first  could  be  securely 
rendered  a  highly  profitable  monopoly ;  the  second  would 
not  admit  of  it,  because  the  South  American  ports  were 
continually  open  to  us  with  regard  to  the  cotton  trade. 

Penny  Taxation. —  In  1S52,  receipt-stamps,  at  various 
rates,  produced  £191,089.  In  1853,  tho  duty  was  reduced  to 
Id. ,  and  this  penny  duty  was  also  imposed  on  draughts  or 
orders  payable  on  demand,  and  in  the  financial  year  1854-55 
receipts  and  draught  stamps  produced  £2-15,368.  In  the 
year  1857-58  tho  sum  had  risen  to  £302,624.  The  penny  duty 
was  then  extended  to  cheques  on  bankers,  and  the  produce 
of  tho  whole  for  the  year  ending  last  March  was  £439,445. 

Rook  Oils.  —  Notwithstanding  the  extremely  adverse 
commercial  influences  which  cripple  trado  in  the  United 
States,  returns  show  that  between  the  1st  of  January  and 
the  23rd  of  Juno  last  no  less  than  4,284,185  gallons  of 
mineral  oil  have  been  shipped  to  Europe  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore.  Tho  entire  country 
adjoining  the  Ohio  below  Pittsburg  abounds  with  this  oil, 
which  exudes  from  tho  banks  in  such  quantities  as  to  form 
a  film  of  oil  on  the  river  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles. 
The  prismatic  hues  of  the  oil  when  the  sun  is  shining  are 
extremely  beautiful, 

A  Bridge  Built  in  Eighteen  Days. — What  will  our 
readers  think  of  this,  as  an  example  of  despatch  in  the  art 
of  bridge- building?  On  the  12th  of  July,  Messrs.  Kennard, 
of  the  Viaduct  Works,  Crumlin,  received  an  order  from 
Portugal  to  construct,  with  all  possible  rapidity,  an  iron 
railway-bridge  to  replace  a  stone  one  which  had  fallen 
down.  The  bridge  was  designed,  made,  and  on  its  way  to 
tho  shipping  port  on  the  1st  of  August ;  that  is,  eighteen 
working  days  from  the  roceipt  of  the  order.  The  bridge 
consists  of  three  spans  for  a  railway,  tho  total  length  being 
230  feet;  it  was  to  be  fixed  on  Iron  cylindrical  pillars  of 
0  feet  diameter,  and  it  weighs  about  300  tons.  It  contains 
2.500  bars  and  plates,  530  castings,  30,000  rivets,  and  8,500 
bolts,  the  whole  of  which  had  to  be  manufactured  from  the 
raw  material.  The  plates  and  bars,  rolled  in  Staffordshire, 
had  to  be  brought  to  Crumlin,  where  67,000  holes  had  to  be 
drilled  and  punched.  The  rivets  were  put  in,  the  parts 
fitted  together,  painted,  marked,  and  packed  for  oxport. 
Eighteen  working  days  sufficed  to  accomplish  this  under- 
taking. 

The  Penalty  op  Benevolkxce. — Mr.  Pcabody  is  literally 
persecuted  with  beggars.  His  noble  deed  of  charity  to  the 
j?oor  of  Loudon  has  sent  a  thrill  through  the  ranks  of  the 
u;;fcU'lunate,  and  the  whole  army  of  needy,  dissolute,  im- 
provident, and  rapacious  people — deserving  and  undeserv- 
ing aliko— throng  round  tho  man,  and  deafen  him  with 
iheir  clamour  for  gifts.  His  privacy  is  invaded,  his  business 
interrupted,  his  peace  disturbed,  his  very  means  of  enjoying 
life  and  doing  good  made,  in  some  measure,  a  discomfort  to 
him ;  he  is  the  well-fed  and  well-disposed  house-dog,  who 
fell  into  the  company  of  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  and  the 
howling  of  the  pack  warns  him  that  he  is  to  be  torn  to 
pieces.  The  only  mean3  of  replying  to  applicants  for  cha- 
ritable assistance  is  by  a  printed  circular,  in  which  Mr. 
Peabody  says : — "  The  immenso  number  of  letters  daily 
arriving  at  his  address  renders  it  difficult  for  him  to  read 
them  even  partially ;  and  a  written  reply  to  each  would  take 
the  time  of  a  dozen  persons.  To  those  who  ask  pecu- 
niary relief,  Mr,  Peabody  will  say,  that  if  his  means  would 
allow  him  to  assist  all  in  adversity,  nothing  would  give  him 
more  pleasure ;  but  as  they  will  not,  applicants  must  take 
the  will  for  the  deed.  To  give  one-tenth  that  ask  would  de- 
prive Mr.  Peabody  of  the  means  of  support  in  one  month." 

The  Tomb  of  Chables  Dibdin. — Will  not  the  pubUc  come 
forward  to  restore  the  tomb  of  England's  greatest  song- 
writer ?  This  tomb  is  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
fields,  Pratt-stroct,  Camdcn-town,  and  is  on  the  left  of  the 
circular  clump  of  trees  facing  the  entrance.  It  is  of  the 
table  or  coffer  shapo,  surrounded  by  iron  railings.  Over  it 
the  pendant  branches  of  a  willow  wave  in  tho  air.  The 
XH'incipal  inscription  is  to  this  effect  :— 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
CHARLES  DIBDIN, 
the  Celebrated  Author  and  Composer, 
who  departed  this  life  25th  of  July,  1814, 
aged  69. 

This  Btone  is  placed  by  his  disconsolate  Wife  and  Daughter, 
as  a  dutiful  token  to  the  most  aiTectionato  and  best 
of  husbands. 
His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty. 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft; 
Faithful  below  ho  did  his  duty, 
And  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

Tho  aptness  of  the  quotation  from  the  poet's  own  famous 
song  has  often  been  commented  on.  The  present  state  of 
the  tomb  is  this.  The  body  of  it  has  sunk  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular j  the  stone  itself  is  blackened  and  partly  covered  with 
PM  mould,  while  the  surrounding  iron  railing  has  rusted 
>o  much  as  to  peel  ofF  in  fiakes.  Tho  cost  of  "  doing  up"  the 
tomb  would,  however,  be  very  little,  and  could  bo  defrayed 
by  a  very  small  subscription  among  the  admirers  of  this 
genuine  "sou  of  so:ig,"  w  whom  the  nation  owes  so  much. 


THE  JESTER 
A  Real  Blockabb.  —  That  which  is  keeping  patriots  in 
America. 

A  Papee  Blockade.— That  which  is  keeping  truths  out  Of 
America. 

Answer  This. — When  is  a  needy  shoemaker  like  a  dying 
whale  ? — When  ho  is  spouting  his  last. — Punch. 

A  naval  friend  of  ours  says,  the  most  ration-til  proceeding 
on  ship-board  is  serving  out  the  provisions. 

The  old  Jewish  law  was,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.  The  law  of  lovers  is,  a  sigh  for  a  sigh  and  a  kiss  for 
a  kiss. 

Alas  !  how  fleeting  is  all  earthly  bliss !  Did  you  ever  meet 
a  man  who  greatly  cared  for  turtle  soup  after  tho  fourth  plate- 
full? 

An  honest  Hibernian,  upon  reading  his  physician's  bill, 
replied  that  he  had  no  objection  to  pay  for  bus  medicine,  but 
his  visits  he  would  return. 

What  is  the  difference  between  stabbing  a  man  and  killing 
a  hog  f — One  is  assaulting  with  intent  to  kill,  and  the  other 
a  killing  with  intent  to  salt. 

Things  are  queerly  connected.  A  late  statistician  says,  if 
all  our  old  maids  should  marry,  the  manufacturers  of  single 
bedsteads  would  be  utterly  ruined. 

Ajt  inquisitive  priest  having  asked  a  young  lady  her  name 
while  in  the  confessional,  she  replied,  with  as  much  wit  as 
modesty,  "  Father,  my  name  is  not  a  sin." 

Sincb  belles  are  so  anxious  to  wear  something  not  worn  by 
their  rivals,  isn't  it  singular  that  nono  of  them  have  ever 
thought  of  putting  on  a  little  modesty?   We  pause. 

Our  Daniel  says,  proof  enough  can  bo  Been  that  people 
now-a-days  don't  live  so  well  nor  so  long  as  in  olden  time, 
in  the  fact  we  don't  find  any  very  old  folks  but  what  were 
born  a  great  while  ago.  He  says  the  present  age  has  never 
furnished  'em,  and  he  don't  believe  it  can.  If  it  could,  why 
don't  it? 

"In  one  respect,  at  least,"  said  Dr.  Spooner,  to  a  person 
everlastingly  speaking  about  himself,  who  had  for  nearly 
fifty  years  growled  about  the  world  overlooking  his  merits, 
"  in  one  respect,  at  least,  you  are  qualified  to  be  prime  mi- 
nister— all  will  admit  this."  "Thank  you,  doctor,"  res- 
ponded the  bore,  much  mollified;  "but  what  particular 
qualification  may  that  be?  "  "  Why,  you  are  old  enough," 
said  the  dootor,  turning  on  his  heel. 

 »  

HOME  HINTS 

Quinine  Tooth-Powdeb. — Precipitated  chalk,  one  pound ; 
starch-powder,  half  a  pound ;  orris-powder,  half  a  pound ; 
sulphate  of  quinine,  one  drachm.  After  sifting,  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

Position  at  tots  Piaxopobtb. — In  playing  the  pianoforte,  a 
common  chair  affords  the  best  seat.  The  music  stools  gene- 
rally are  not  firm,  and,  consequently,  annoy  the  performer, 
and  prevent  that  ease  in  the  execution  of  difficult  music 
which  alone  can  render  it  effective.  The  high-backed  school- 
chairs  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as  they  give  a  habit  of 
leaning  against  something;  and  the  want  of  this  is  felt  when 
the  pupil  is  obliged  to  use  another  seat.  The  performer 
should  be  seated  high  enough  to  allow  the  elbow,  wrists,  and 
knuckles  of  the  fingers  to  be  on  a  level.  The  feet  must  rest 
on  the  ground.  If  children  are  not  so  tall  that  their  feet  may 
reach  the  ground,  it  is  proper  to  have  a  board  attached  to 
the  chair,  for  the  feet  to  rest  upon ;  and  the  pedal  may  be 
raised  by  a  piece  of  wood  being  screwed  upon  it,  to  bring  it 
to  a  level  with  the  board. 

Visibly  Growing  Acobn .— Some  of  our  readers  may  per- 
haps feel  inclined  to  try  the  following  simple  experiment,  for 
amusement's  sake.  If  the  directions  are  carefully  followed, 
and  the  acorn  be  a  ripe  and  a  sound  one,  the  result  is  certain 
to  follow  as  described.  Cut  a  circular  piece  of  card  to  fit  the 
top  of  a  hyacinth  glass,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  ledge,  and  ex- 
clude the  air.  Pierce  a  hole  through  the  centre  of  the  card, 
and  pass  through  it  a  strong  thread,  having  a  small  piece  of 
wood  tied  to  one  end,  which,  resting  on  the  card,  prevents  it 
being  drawn  through.  To  the  other  end  attach  an  acorn ; 
and  having  half  filled  the  glass  with  water,  suspend  the  acorn 
a  little  above  tho  surface.  Keep  the  glass  in  a  warm  room, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  steam  which  has  generated  in  the  glass 
will  hang  from  the  acorn  in  a  large  drop.  Shortly  after  the 
acorn  will  burst,  the  root  will  protrude,  and  thrust  itself  into 
the  water ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  a  stem  will  shoot  out  at 
the  other  end,  and  rising  upwards,  push  against  the  card,  in 
which  a  hole  must  be  made  to  allow  it  to  pass  through.  From 
this  stem  small  leaves  wiR  be  observed  to  sprout ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  you  will  have  a  handsome  oak  plant 
several  inches  in  height. 

* 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Electbicity.— The  action  of  electricity  is  much  more  re- 
markable in  causing  decomposition  than  combination,  and 
especially  that  form  of  it  which  is  termed  voltaic  electricity, 
or  galvanism.  The  first  substance  decomposed  by  it  was 
water.  When  two  platina  wires  are  connected  with  the  poles 
of  a  voltaic  trough,  and  their  unconnected  ends  aro  immersed 
in  water,  hydrogen  ga8  is  evolved  at  the  negative,  and  oxy- 
gen gas  at  tho  positive  wire.  Many  ether  compound  bodies 
have  been  similarly  decomposed :  their  eloments  separate  at 
tho  opposite  poles,  and  the  same  body  always  appears  at  the 
same  pole.  Thus,  in  all  decompositions,  oxygen,  chlorine,  and 
the  acids,  go  over  to  the  positive  surface ;  while  hydrogen, 
the  metals,  inflammable  substances  in  general,  and  the 
alkalies,  are  found  at  the  negative  surface. 

Aib-Gcns. — The  elastic  force  produced  from  gunpowder  is 
stated  to  be  about  1,000  times  that  of  common  air  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  produced,  and  the  velocities  which  are  pro- 
duced by  different  forces  are  not  as  the  forces  themselves, 
but  as  tho  square  roots  of  the  forces.  Attending  to  this  con- 
sideration only,  a  compression  of  forty  atmotphtret,  as  it  is 
called — that  is,  a  condensation  of  forty  equal  bulks  of  air 
into  one — would  give  a  velocity  bearing  to  that  of  gunpowder 
the  proportion  of  the  square  root  of  40  to  that  of  1,000,  or 
one-fifth.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  bo  attended 
to.  The  gas  generated  from  gunpowder  quickly  expands 
itself  into  many  times  its  first  dimensions,  thereby  diminish- 
iug  its  elastic  force  in  the  same  proportion  ;  whereas,  if  the 
cavity  be  largo,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  cavity,  when 
it  has  also  filled  the  barrel,  will  not  materially  alter  its  elastic 
force.  Attending  to  this,  we  find,  by  a  rough  calculation, 
that  from  the  preceding  supposition  we  might  expect  to  have 
moro  than  half  the  velocity  of  gunpowder,  thus  making  the 
air-gun  not  such  a,  despicable  weapon  as  it  appears,  at  first 
sight. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Proverbs.  —  An  amusing  instance  of  an  intense  love  of 
proverbs  is  recorded  of  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  reign, 
of  Elizabeth,  who,  when  speaking  in  favour  of  a  bill  against 
double  payments  of  book-debts,  made  the  following  speech : 
— "  It  is  now  my  chance  to  speak  something,  and  that  with- 
out humming  or  hawing.  I  think  this  law  is  a  good  law. 
Even  reckoning  makes  long  friends.  As  far  goes  the  penny 
as  the  penny's  master.  Tigilantibtu  run  dormi&ntibut  jura 
tubveniunt.  Pay  the  reckoning  ovornight,  and  ye  shall  not 
be  troubled  in  tho  morning.  If  ready  money  be  mensura 
piMica,  let  everyone  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 
Whon  his  old  suit  is  in  the  wane,  let  him  stay  till  that  his 
money  bring  a  new  suit  in  the  increase." 

The  Rock  op  Gibraltar. — Although  popular  impressions 
connect  the  idea  of  barrenness  with  Gibraltar,  there  are  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  species  of  flowering 
plants  and  ferns  indigenous  to  the  rock,  and  forty-four  which 
are  cultivated  or  havo  been  introduced.  Wild  hedgerows  or 
clematis,  geranium,  aloe,  and  roses  diversify  the  steep  decli- 
vities ;  the  fan-shaped  palm  breaks  the  monotony  of  the 
eastern  cliff;  gardens  full  of  tropical  plants  and  patches  of 
vegetation  cover  the  western  slopes ;  while  in  many  places, 
maybe  seen  among  the  boulders  the  vine,  tho  olive,  and  fig,, 
the  orange  and  lemon,  aloe  and  caper  plant,  the  almond, 
myrtle,  and  cactus,  the  locust-tree,  and  the  wide-spreading 
bollasombra.  The  fauna  embraces  foxes,  rabbits,  and  wildi 
goats,  hawks  and  eagles,  partridges,  woodcock,  and  pigeons. 
In  1740,  a  number  of  Barbary  apes  were  imported  into  the-, 
garrison.  These  remarkable  tailless  and  fawn  -  coloured: 
monkeys,  which  occasionally  listoned  to  the  band,  perched! 
among  the  trees  and  rocks,  and  more  often  wcr*  guilty  of? 
plundering  the  guard-houses  in  the  galleries,  have  dwindled! 
down  to  four  in  number,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  tho  old! 
legend  of  their  migration  hither  from  Ape's  HiJJ  in  Africa,  by 
means  of  a  submarine  passage  to  the  mysterious  depths  of 
St.  Michael's  Cave.  The  brown  vipers,  however,  are  as 
numerous  as  ever. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Drinking  Cold  Water. — Do  not  drink  much.  The  indul- 
gence in  even  so  simple  a  thing  as  drinking  cold  water  largely 
in  summer-timo,  especially  in  the  early  port  of  the  day,  will 

Eroduce  a  disordered  condition  of  the  system.  Most  persons 
avo  experienced  more  or  less  disoomfort  from  drinking 
cold  water.  If  we  drink  a  great  deal,  we  must  perspire  a 
great  deal ;  this  perspiration  induces  a  greater  evaporation 
of  heat  from  tho  surface  than  some  have  to  spare ;  the  result 
is  a  chill,  then  comes  the  re-action  of  fever.  Those  who  drink 
little  or  nothing  even  of  cold  water  in  summer,  until  the 
afternoon,  will  bo  more  vigorous,  full  of  health,  and  much 
more  free  from  bodily  disoomfort,  than  those  who  place  no 
restraint  on  their  potations. 

How  to  Treat  Stoutness. — A  contemporary,  writing  on 
this  subject,  says : — "  For  a  fat  person  to  try  to  get  thin  is  a 
positively  dangerous  experiment,  undermining  the  consti- 
tution, and  often  producing  or  developing  actual  disease. 
Therefore  only  two  points  have  to  be  considered :  keeping 
up  the  health  (supposing  it  to  be  already  good),  and  making 
the  best  of  one's  personal  appearance.  The  digestion  must 
be  kept  in  order  by  early  rising,  and  by  taking  as  much  exer- 
cise as  possible — horse  exercise  is  particularly  recommejfedEdi, 
but  not  attainable  by  all,  and,  I  think,  is  not  essential)..  Im- 
mediately after  meals  it  is  good  to  move  about  on  household 
affairs,  or  to  pace  up  and  down  a  lawn  or  room,  'j  havo  rea- 
son to  think  that  sitting  long  in  an  ordinary  ehair  is  very 
prejudicial ;  lounging  in  one  of  those  folding  c!»airs,  of  which, 
the  seats  slope  backwards,  is  better,  and  a  recumbent  posi-. 
tion  on  a  comfortable  sofa  the  best  of  all..  Stinting  the  aPr- 
petite  must  never  be  attempted.  Avoid  i^ids,  but  eat  suffis 
ciently  of  all  things  that  agree  with  you.  Liquids  should  be 
taken  very  sparingly,  and  tea  neoer  swsillo^ed  hot.  Wine  is 
more  wholesome  than  beer  or  porter  j  but  tho  latter  may  bo 
taken  in  moderation  if  there  is  debility,  or  after  any  unusual 
fatigue,  choosing  Guinness's  XX,  in  preference  to  LoncWn, 
stout.  With  a  light  luncheon,  a  glass  of  curacao,  or  Qherry 
brandy,  is  often  better  than  wine.  Plain  water,  as  a,  se,guiaf 
beverage,  seldom  agrees  with  stout  persons.  Ginger  beer  is, 
very  wholesome ;  soda  watar  quite  the  reverse,.  All  saUw 
medicines  must  bo  avoided." 

 1  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Genius  makes  its  observations  in  short-hand;  talent  writes, 
them  out  at  length. 

It  maybe  far  less  respectable  to  be  able  to  wear  fine  clothes, 
than  to  be  able  to  make  them. 

Poverty  wouldn't  be  so  naueh  a  misfortune,  if  the  world, 
didn't  treat  it  so  much  as  a  erimo. 

Take  care  to  see  all  your  vices  coffined  and  laid  in  their  - 
graves  before  you  go  to  your  own. 

A  Hint  poe  the  Lazy. — The  sun  wouldn't  be  as  bright  as 
ho  is,  if  it  were  not  for  his  early  rising. 

'Tis  a  sad  fact  that  there  aro  many  persons  whose  lives,  if' 
read  backwards  like  witches'  prayers,  would  improvo  at 
every  page. 

He  that  pursues  virtue  only  to  surpass  others,  is  not  far 
from  wishing  others  less  forward  than  himself;  and  he  that 
rejoices  too  much  at  his  own  perfections,  will  bo  too  little.- 
grieved  at  the  defects  of  other  men. 
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In  Penny  Weekly  Numbers,  superbly  Illustrated,  now 
publishing, 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  CASTLE  AURAY. 


n 
Mi 


CnAPTFR  XXI. 

TIIE  FAIIEWEJX. 

!  tho  lm  bless'd  her  arm— I  hiil  ye  witness, 
lenin:;  heaven*—  thon  circumambient  air; 
eesii  n;'!i.-t  it  hark— an'l  with  tho  murmur 
3  tho  happy  leav>-3.    All  nature  breathes 
I — aloft— to  the  BnM  l'arcnt's  ear, 
ilessincc  of  the  mother  on  her  child, 
iching  the  fisherman's  bat, the  place appointed 
Ism  re  ,  Paul  cercoiTed  Lusignan  and  Walter, 
waiting  for  him. 

ly  at  the  hour  agreed,  Lcctonro  appeared  on 
: ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  find  his  way  as  ho 
I,  for  lie  ha/1  no  guide,  and  big  own  servant 
neb  a  «*r.ir>/>-r  as  bim  •••It  in  that  part  of  the 
On  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  the  young  men 
of  the  lint.  The  baron  instantly  put  hid  horso 
lop,  to  haaten  to  tbern.  When  within  a  few 
them  he  alighted  from  hia  horse,  and  throw 


the 


THE  INTERRUPTED  PRAYER, 

"I  trust  yon  will  pardon  mo,  gentlemen,"  Said  bo, 
"that  I  should  have  approached  you  thus  alone,  like  a 
forsaken  orphan  ;  but  the  hour  selected  by  that  gentle- 
man," he  added,  raising  his  bat  to  Paul,  who  returned 
the  salutation,  "  was  precisely  that  fixed  upon  for  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  marquis ;  I  have,  therefore,  left 
Emanuel  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  son,  and  have  come 
here  without  a  second,  trusting  that  1  had  to  deal  with 
an  adversary  generous  enough  to  procure  some  friend 
of  his  own  to  aid  mo  in  this  dilemma." 

"  We  are  entirely  at  your  service,  baron,"  replied 
Paul;  "hero  are  two  friends  of  mine.  Select  which 
you  please,  and  bo  who  shall  bo  honoured  by  your 
choice  will  instantly  become  yours." 

"  I  havo  no  preference,  I  swear  to  vou,"  said  Lec- 
touro  ;  "  pleaso  to  designate  which  of  thoso  two  gentle- 
men you  may  desire  should  render  me  this  service." 

"Walter,'  said  Paul,  "bo  so  good  as  to  officiate  as 
second  to  the  baron." 

The  lieutenant  assented;  tho  two  adversaries  again 
bowed  to  each  other. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  continued  Paul,  "permit  rne,  beforo 
our  rcspectivo  seconds,  to  address  a  tew  words  to  you, 
not  of  apology,  but  explanation." 

"At  your  own  pleasure,  sir,"  rcT,licd  Loctouro. 

"  When  I  uttered  tho  words  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  yonr  coming  hither,  the  events  which  have 
since  occurred  at  tho  castle  wove  bidden  in  tho  womb  of 


time,  mid  these  events  might  havo  extolled  tho  misery 
of  a  whole  family.  You,  sir,  had  on  your  side  Madame 
d'Auray,  Emanuel,  and  tho  marquis;  Marguerite  had 
but  me  alone.  Every  chance  was,  therefore,  in  your 
favour.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  addressed  myself 
directly  to  you,  for  had  I  fallen  by  your  hand,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  must  for  ever  remain  hidden  to  yon,, 
Marguorito  could  not  have  married  you.  If  I  had  killed 
you,  tho  case  would  havo  been  still  more  simplified,  and 
requires  no  commentary." 

"  This  exordium  is  really  most  logical,  sir,"  replied 
tho  baron,  smiling,  and  tapping  his  boots  with  his  riding-, 
whip;  "  let  us  proceed,  if  you  please,  to  tho  main  body 
of  tho  discourse." 

"  Now,"  continued  Paul,  bowing  in  sign  of  acqu:es~ 
conco,  "  every  circumstanco  has  changed  ;  tho  marquis 
is  dead,  Emanuel  has  received  his  commission,  tho  mar- 
chioness ronounces  your  alliance,  honourable  as  it  may 
bo,  and  Marguorito  marries  tho  Baron  Anatolo  do  Lu- 
signan,  who,  for  that  reason,  I  did  not  namo  your 
second." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  exclaimed  Loctouro,  "  then  that  is  tho 
true  meaning  of  tho  noto  which  a  servant  delivered  to 
me  at  tho  moment  I  was  about  to  leave  tho  castlo.  I 
had  the  simplicity  to  imagine  that  it  was  merely  aa 
adjournment.  It  appears  that  it  was  a  dismissal  in  duo 
form.    "J'is  well,  sir  :  and  now  to  tho  peroration." 

"  It  will  be  as  simple  and  frank  as  tho  explanation, 
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sir.  I  Jiil  not  know  you — I  bad  no  desire  to  how  you ; 
chance  threw  us  in  presence  of  each  other,  and  with 
opposing  interests — henco  our  collision.  Then,  as  I 
bare  before  told  you,  mistrusting-  fate,  I  wished  in  sonic 
measure  to  make  sure  of  a  result.  But  now  alfiuTS  have 
become  so  altered,  that  cither  my  death  or  yorffs  would 
be  altogether  useless,  and  would  merely  add  bloodshed 
to  the  winding-  up  of  this  drama;  and  tell  me  candidly, 
sir,  do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  risk  our 
lives  to  so  little  purpose  P 

'•  I  might, perhaps,  agrea  with  you  in  opinion,  sir,  had 
I  not  performed  so  long  a  journey,"  replied  Lectoure. 
"  .Not  having  the  honour  to  espouse  Mademoiselle  Mar- 
guerite d'Aiiray,  I  should  desire,  at  least,  to  have  the 
honour  of  crossing  swords  with  you.  It  shall  not  be 
said  that  I  have  travelled  all  the  way  from  Paris  into 
Brittanv  for  nothing.  1  am  at  your  orders,  flir,"  con- 
tinued Lectoure,  drawing  his  sword,  and  with  it  saluting 
his  adversary. 

"  At  your  good  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Paul,  and  re- 
plying to  the  salutation  in  the  same  manner. 

The  two  young  men  then  advanced  towards  each 
other— their  swords  crossed.  At  the  third  parry  Lec- 
tonre's  sword  was  twisted  from  his  hand,  and  flow  to  a 
distance  of  twenty  yards. 

"  Before  taking  'sword  in  hand,"  said  Paul,  "  I  had 
offered  an  explanation,  and  now,  sir,  I  trust  you  will  bo 
pleased  to  accept  my  apology." 

"  And  this  time  I  will  accept  it,  sir,"  said  Lectoure, 
in  the  same  careless  and  easy  manner,  as  if  nothing 
particular  had  occurred.  ';  Pick  up  my  sword, 
Dick." 

Ilij  servant  ran  to  fetch  it,  handed  it  to  his  master, 
who  very  tranquilly  put  it  into  the  scabbard. 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  "  if  either  of  you  gentlemen 
have  any  orders  for  Paris,  I  am  about  to  return  there, 
and  from  this  spot." 

"  Tell  the  Icing,  sir,"  replied  Paul,  bowing,  and  in  his 
turn  sheathing  his  sword,  "  that  I  feel  happy  that  the 
Kword  he  gave  mo  to  bo  employed  against  the  English, 
lias  remained  unstained  by  the  blood  of  one  of  my  own 
countrymen." 

And  then  the  two  young  men  again  bowed  to  each 
other.  Lectoure  remounted  his  horse,  and  at  about  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  sea  shore  got  into  the  high 
road  leading  to  Vannes,  and  galloped  ott,  while  his 
servant  went  to  the  castle  to  get  his  travelling  carriage, 
with  which  Lectoure  had  ordered  him  to  rcjoiu  him 
speedily. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Walter,"  said  Paul, t:  yon  must  send 

the  long  boat  to  the  nearest  creek  to  Auray  Castle,  and 
hav  )  everything  in  readiness  to  set  sail  to-night." 

The  lieutenant  immediately  set  out  for  Port  Louis, 
and  Paul  and  Lusignan  returned  into  the  fisherman's 

hut. 

During  this  time  Emanuel  and  Marguerite  had  ful- 
lilled  the  mournful  duty  to  which  they  had  been  sum- 
moned by  tho  chapel  bell.  The  body  of  the  marquis 
liad  been  deposited  in  the  emblazoned  tomb  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  Aehard's  in  the  humble  cemetery  outside 
tho  chapel,  and  then  the  brother  and  sister  repaired  to 
their  mother's  apartment.  The  marchioness  delivered 
to  Emauuol  the  commission  which  ho  so  anxiously 
coveted,  and  gave  to  Marguerite  her  unexpected  consent 
to  her  marriage  with  Lusignan.  She  then  handed  to 
Marguerite  the  king's  sign-manual  appointing  Lusignan 
governor  of  Guadeloupe.  And  then,  in  order  that  the 
emotions  which  they  experienced  should  not  be  renewed, 
and  which  were  the  more  poignant  because  they  were 
concealed  within  their  own  breasts,  for  neither  of  them 
made  any  allusion  to  past  events,  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren embraced  each  other  for  the  last  time,  each  feeling 
the  innate  conviction  that  they  should  never  meet 
again. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  departure,  Toward  the  evening 
tho  marchioness  left  the  castle,  to  meet  Paul  at  tin- 
place  which  lie  had  appointed,  When  passing  through 
the  court-yard,  she  prceived  a  carriage,  with  horses 
already  attached  to  it,  standing  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
the  young  midshipman,  Arthur,  with  four  sailors,  on 
the  other,  Her  heart  was  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  this 
two-fold  preparation.  She",  however,  passed  on,  and 
went  into  the  park,  without  giving  way  to  her  emotions. 
kq  much  had  her  long-coutiuued  restraint  upon  natural 
feeling:;  given  her  tho  power  of  self-command. 

However,  when  she  had  reached  a  small  clearing, 
from  which  she  could  see  Aehard's  house,  she  paused, 
for  her  kuec3  trembled  beneath  her,  and  die  was  obliged 
to  lean  for  support  against  a  tree,  while  she  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  breast,  to  rostrain  the  violent  beatings  of 
her  heart.    For  there  are  souls  which  present  danger, 
however  imminent,  cannot  cause  to  quail,  but  win- 
tremble  at  the  remembrance  of  perils  past;  and  the 
marchionew  recalled  to  mind  tho  agonising  fear:;  • 
emotions  to  which  she  had  been  for  twenty  years  a 
prey,  and  during  which  tim?  she  had  daily  visited  thai 
house,  now  closed  never  again  to  bo  opened.  She,  how- 
ever, soon  overcame  this  weakness,  and  reached  '-: 
park  gate. 

There  she  again  paused.  Above  all  the  tree3  rose 
tho  summit  of  a  gigantic  oak,  whose  wide-spi'cadin ■: 
branches  could  bo  discerned  from  many  places  in  the 
park.  Often  had  the  eye.3  of  the  marchioness  remained 
riveted  for  hours  upon  its  verdaut  dome ;  but  never 
had  she  dared  to  seel:  repose  beneath  its  shade.  It  wa3 
there,  however,  that  she  had  promised  to  meet  Paul, 


and  thcro  Paul  was  awaiting  her.  At  length  sho  made 
a  last  effort),  and  entered  tho  forest. 

From  a  distance  she  perceived  a  man  kneeling  upon 
the  ground  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  She  slowly  ap- 
proaehod  him,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  side,  prayed 
alscfc  When  the  prayer  was  concluded,  they  both  rose, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  tho  marchioness  placed 
her  arm  around  Paul's  neck,  and  leaned  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder.  After  some  moments'  silence,  they  heard 
the  noise  of  tho  wheels  of  a  cari'agc  at  a  distance. 
The  marchioness  shuddered,  and  made  a  sign  to  Fail 
to  listen;  it  was  Emanuel  setting  out  to  join  his 
regiment.  Shortly  afterwards  Paul  pointed  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  they  had  heard  the  noise, 
and  showed  the  marchioness  a  boat  gliding  rapidly  and 
silently  upon  the  surfa  ce  of  the  ocean ;  it  was  Marguerite 
going  on  board  the  frigate. 

Tho  marchioness  listened  to  the  noise  of  tho  receding 
wheels  as  long  as  she  could  hear  it,  and  followed  with, 
anxious  eyes  the  movements  of  the  boat,  as  long  as  she 
could  distinguish  it;  then  sho  turned  to-.vard  Paul, 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  for  she  felt  that  the 
moment  was  approaching  when  lie  whom  she  was 
leaning  upon  would,  in  his  turn,  leave  her,  sho  ex- 
claimed— 

'•  May  God  bless,  as  I  now  bless,  the  duteous  son, 
who  was  the  last  to  leave  his  mother!" 

Saying  these  words,  she  threw  her  arm3  around  his 
neck,  pressed  him  convulsively  to  her  heart,  and  kissed 
him  ;  then  gazing  at  him  intently,  sho  seemed  to  bo 
scanning  every  outline  of  his  face,  and  then  again 
rapturously  embraced  him. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  "  in  every  feature  he  is  the  living 
resemblance  of  my  poor  lost  Morlaix!"  Then  for  some 
moments  sho  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  thought ;  at 
last,  after  a  seemingly  violent  struggle,  sho  continued, 
"  Paul,  you  have  refused  to  accept  any  portion  of  that 
fortune  to  which  you  arc  legally  entitled,  although  you 
know  the  wealth  of  the  Auray  family  is  unbounded ; 
and  that  the  fortune  which  I  inherit  in  my  own  right, 
from  the  family  of  Sable,  is  very  large."  Paul  shook: 
his  head.  "  Well,  then,  there  is  one  thing  that  you  must 
receive  from  your  mother,  as  her  parting  gii't.  It  is 
twenty  years  since  I  have  dared  to  look  spun  it,  and  yet 
I  have  clung  to  its 'possession — it  is  your  father's  por- 
trait, presented  to  me  when  I  was  authorised  to  receive 
it — when,  by  the  assent  of  both  our  families,  he  was  to 
hivo  become  my  husband.  Take  it,  my  dear  son,  for, 
although  it  tears  my  heart  to  part  with  it,  yet  i  foul 
that  I  shall  bo  more  tranquil  when  it  is  in  your  posses- 
sion— to  no  one  but  yourself  would  I  have  given  it. 
Vo-.i  will  sometimes  look  upon  it,  and  yon  will  think  of 
TOUT  mother,  who  must  now  remain  lor  ever  isolated 
from  the  world.  Put  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so — 
henceforward  all  my  moments  shall  be  spent  in  making 
peace  with  Heaven." 

While  saying  these  words,  she  had  drawn  from  her 
pocket  a  ca.se,  which  she  had  put  into  Paul's  hands,  and 
which  he  had  eagerly  opened,  and  gazed  with  intense 
interest  at  the  features  of  his  father.  The  miniature 
was  richly  set  in  diamonds  of  great  value. 

Then  summoning  all  her  fortitude,  tho  marchioness 
for  the  last  time  kissed  her  son,  who  was  kneeling 
before  her,  and  tearing  herself  from  his  arms,  she 
returned  alone  to  the  castle. 

The  next  morning  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis 
vainly  sought  the  frigate  they  had  seen  only  the  even- 
ing before,  and  which  for  fifteen  days  had  remained  at 
anchor  in  the  outer  roads  of  Lorient.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  she  had  disappeared  without  their  being  able 
to  comprehend  the  cause  of  her  arrival,  or  the  motive 
of  her  so  sudden  departure. 

(To  Ic  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Past  and  Fltiike. — It's  quite  a  fable  now  to  talk 
.bout  oblivion.  There's  no  such  thing^except  in  the 
dictionary.  The  researches  in  Pompeii  and  Ilereu- 
i -mourn  are  bringing  bade  to  us  past  ages  among  the 
subjects  of  Pome,  and  similar  researches  are  restoring 
to  li?  the  features  of  the  Nile  greatness  of  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago !  One  of  the  rarities  of  tho  Exhibi- 
tion in  London,  this  year,  i3  tho  body  of  Queen  Aah 
Kotep,  who  reigned  in  Egypt  1,800  yeai-3  before  the 
Christian  era,  or  3,0G2  years  from  tho  present  date. 
The  corpse  i3  covered  rath  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
in  extravagant  profusion,  and  of  great  value ;  yet  it  is  a 
relic  of  an  age  so  remote  that  one  might  well  expect  it 
to  have  vanished  into  oblivion,  if  that  were  possible; 
■va&  with  it  comes  a  specimen  of  the  skill  and  handicraft 
of  the  people  of  that  far-off  time.  What  shall  remain  of 
tho  United  States  3,700  years  hence?  What  will  be 
left  of  the  d'-lris  of  France,  of  Britain,  of  Germany,  in 
that  day  ?  Not  much,  wo  trow.  And  yet  wo  havo 
books,  paintings,  statuary,  mavblo  palaces,  and  tower- 
ing monuments,  all  of  which  promiso  us  immortality ! 

..-  promise  but  tho  perishable  immortality  of  three 
ir  four  centuries.  For  where  are  our  pyramids  ?  Whevo 
ire  our  obelisks  of  Luxor?  And  what,  except  the 
pyramids,  fee.,  have  remained  as  lasting  monuments  of 
the  past '{  And  yet  we  need  not  value  the  past  too 
much,  nor  the  future  too  little.  Esteem  both  fairly,  if 
you  would  escape  oblivion ;  for,  "  not  to  know  what 
happened  before  we  were  born  is  always  to  be  a  child  ; 
to  know,  and  blindly  adopt  that  knowledge,  as  a  rule  of 
life,  is  never  to  be  a  man." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

BX  ONE  WHO  HAS  NOT  BEEN  THERE  YET. 

Theue  is  something  positively  delightful  to  me,  dear 
reader,  in  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  to  the  Exhibition 
yet.  It  is  an  elevating  thought,  that  one  at  leasts!'  the 
inhabitants  of  this  oppressive  metropolis  has  Suvvii od 
more  than  three  months  of  temptation,  without  falling  a 
victim  to  tho  allurements  which  dr<ig  so  many  thou- 
sands from  peaceful  country  homes,,  from  fetid  alleys, 
from  gorgeous  terraces,  from  lowly  streets;  which 
induce  so  many  thousands  to  subsist  for  an  entire  day 
on  half  a  pork-pie  apiece,  or,  worse,  to  bear  about  for 
the  same  period  vast  baskets  full  of  fodder,  doomed 
perchance,  after  all,  when  the  hour  of  banqueting 
arrives,  to  find  tho  same  havo  been  left  in  some  remote 
Annexe. 

So  much,  however,  has  tho  atmosphere  oround  mo 
been  of  late  impregnated  with  the  savour  of  that 
(to  me)  unbearably  monstrous  International  Exhibition, 
that  I  have  acquired  a  second-hand  but  sound  acquaint- 
ance with  most  of  its  contents.  And  this  being  so, 
why,  oh !  why  Bhould  I  proceed  to  Kensington  ?  "Yv'hy 
should  I  take  a  cab,  not  obtained  without  many  threats 
of  summoning  the  driver?  Why  pay  him  several 
times  as  much  as  is  proper  or  requisite  ?  Why,  even 
then,  receive  from  him  the  offer  of  a  loan  (to  meet  my 
immediate  necessities)  of  half-a-crown  ?  Why  bo 
squeezed  by  navvies,  have  my  eyes  raked  out  with  para- 
sols, my  shins  broken  with  crinoline,  my  umbrella  torn 
from  me  by  a  secret  emissary  of  the  Napoleonic  govern- 
ment ?  _  And,  finally,  why  should  I  go  to  Kensington 
to  be  distinctly  seen  by  a  policeman  trying  the  pockets 
of  four  ladies ;  to  be  brought  before  a  wortlvy  alderman  ; 
to  cause  my  father  to  travel  400  miles  to  see  how  I  am 
getting  on  under  the  c  ircumstances ;  and  to  be  dis- 
missed without  a  stain  upon  my  character?  No,  my 
friends!— go  to  the  Exhibition;  buy  catalogues ;  read 
them ;  mark  everything  that  you  like ;  tell  me  about  it 
as  much  as  you  like ;  and  catch  me  going  there,  if  you 
can !  Do  I  not  know  quite  as  much  as,  you  do  about  tho 
Tinted  Venus  ?  Do  i  not  admire  the  light  coming 
through  tho  crack  of  the  door,  and  falling  on  the 
Christian  Captive,  who  sleeps  so  calmly,  as  much  as  if 
I  had  seen  it  ?  Have  I  not  an  adequate  knowledgo  of 
the  machinery  ?  At  least,  I  know  there  is  a  wonderful 
pump,  and  a  miraculous  ice-machine,  and  a  machine  for 
milking  cows  ;  and  if — oh !  blue  Miss  Timkin3  from  tho 
north,  who  earnest  with  intent  of  seeing  all — thou 
knowest  more  than  that  without  the  assistance  of  thy 
catalogues,  reveal  it! 

Time  was,  when  I  believed  that  I  too  should  bo 
numbered  among  the  giddy,  thirsty,  and,  doubtless, 
miserable  throng  that  daily  hastens  to  the  building. 
But  a  circumstance  happened,  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
which  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  go,  consistently  with 
my  duty  as  a  man,  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  the  father 
of  a  family.  That  family  (need  I  say  ?)  is  a  well-ordered 
one ;  the  rules  that  regulate  it  are  few,  but  they  are 
striDgent ;  and  more  stringent,  if  possible,  than  tho  rest, 
is  that  sacred  law  which  forbids  that  any  one  in  tho 
house  should  stir  before  8  o'clock,  a.m. 

One  evening  (as  I  have  said,  in  the  early  part  of  July), 
Barker,  our  stolid,  occasionally  daft,  but  otherwise 
fascinating  cook,  craved  a  day's  holiday — of  course  to 
see  the  Exhibition.  My  adored  partner  pave  a  some- 
what anxious  consent.  The  gay  Barker  was  to  "  launch 
upon  the  sea  of  fashionable  frivolities"  the  next  day,  at 
10  o'clock.  Sho  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
endeavouring  to  establish,  a  connection  between  Ken- 
uington  and  Kensington,  and  retired,  to  all  appearance 
innocent,  but  with  fell  purpose  rankling  in  her  heart,  at 
the  usual  hour. 

Ah,  me !  wo  had  forgotten  that  the  next  day  should 
have  been  occupied  by  that  identical  cook  in  scouring 
tho  kitchen ;  nor  had  we  given  her  credit  for  possessing 
the  fearfully  malignant  energy  she  afterwards  displayed, 

Balmy  sleep  was  driven  from  my  eyes  at  an  unearthly 
hour.  Hideous  execrations  followed  the  discovery  that 
it  was  a  quarter-past  five ;  but  ever  from  the  depths 
arose  a  sound,  a  clash  and  rumble,  as  of  falling  plates,  of 
moving  tables,  and  arranging  chairs.  I,  tho  wretched 
master  of  the  house,  in  which  such  turmoil  could  arise 
to  scaro  the  soothing  presence  of  tho  night,  was  pre, 
paring  to  descend  and  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  whoso 
agency  was  so  dreadfully  apparent;  but,  casting  my 
eyes  out  of  tho  v. indow,  1  saw  a.  sight  which  frosio  my 
very  veins,  It  was  a  man — a  living  man,  up,  dressed, 
and  out  of  doors  at  a  quarter-past  five  in  the  morning ! 
He  seemed  to  be  waiting  about  for  eomeone;  but  I 
was  unable  to  investigate  him  any  further  at  the  time. 
My  mind  seemed  to  be  failing,  and  I  could  only  stagger 
back  to  my  bed,  on  reaching  which,  I  suppose  I  fell  into 
a  lethargic  slumber,  to  be  aroused  at  last,  at  eight 
o'clock,  by  the  arrival  of  hot  wateiy. 

My  maimer  at  breakfast  was,  I  believe,  strangely 
apathetic.  My  angelic  wife  thought  my  headaebpd; 
Kiml-bcarlcd  little  Mary  said  I  was  poorly ;  dear  Bobby 
said  I  w.-.s  drunk.  Ten  o'clock  arrived  in  due  course. 
Wo  saw  that  benighted  Barker  leave  the  house.  At 
the  gato  eho  was  met — by  whom,  do  you  think  ?  I  re- 
joice to  write  it — that  awful  man  whom  I  had  seen  in 
i  lie  night!  "  My  children,"  said  1,  "  from  that  man's  fate 
take  warning.  This  morning — 1  will  not  say  how  early 
— your  honourable  father  was  horrified  to  see  a  fellow, 
creature — that  follower  of  Barker's — ready  to  go  to  the 
Exhibition,  waiting  at  the  gate.   He  has  waited  for  hef 
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ne.nrly  five  hours.  She  cleaned  the  Iritehen  while  her 
lover  waited.  She  woke  your  father ;  still  her  lover 
waited.  Since  that,  your  lather  has  slept  some  hours, 
disenrbzd  by  frightful  dreams;  we  have  breakfasted, 
and  tL.u  misguided  soul  has  waited  cn :  and  now  what 
has  he  got  ?  He  lias  got  to  take  Barker  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion. *Lo  has  pot  to  get.  her  into  an  omnibus  ;  to  get 
her  o.;t  iissin;  to  feed  her;  to  supply  her  with  (let  us 
ssjj  water ;  .to  bring  her  home,  and  then  to  find  the 
door  shut  in  her  face :  for,  my  dear  little  ones,  no  one 
that  gats  up  at  five  snail  ever  enter  this  house."  My 
audience  were  in  tears;  but  the  lesson  was,  I  trust, 
e*e*je!icial» 

Ar.d  s>  I  have  net  been  to  the  Exhibition,  Mary  and 
Ba'tiy  (being  circumstances  ever  whom  I  have  no  con- 
trol, except  in  a  few  matters  of  minor  importance)  have 
been  twice.  On  both  occasions  they  were  ill.  Bobby 
in  hi*  deer*  raved  about  a  distressed  operative  singing 
in  a  cork  cathedral,  and  Mary  dreamt  she  was  a  pickle 
trophy. 


LOYE  IS  WOMAN'S  XIFE.  . 

ET  JIES.  31.  A.  WIILAKD. 

It  was  night — a  starless,  rayless  night.  Gl.  omy,  leaden 
ekuds  flitted  forerx>dingly  over  the  wintry  sky,  and 
fierce  gusts  of  wind  whizzed  round  the  corners,  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Key- 

With  an  anxious  and  saddened  face,  that  bespoko  a 
troubled  heart,  Florence  Raymond  looked  out  from 
her  window's  height  upon  thedismal  and  dreary  night- 
shadows  that  were  enveloping  the  city.  A  glance  at 
that  young  faee  would  have  told  you  that  the  spirit 
within  was  an  indwelling  of  dull  care — that  the  he-art 
was  a  suffering  one ;  and  had  you  known  the  thoughts 
that  rushed  so  madly  through  her  brain,  you  would 
hare  shuddered  to  think  that  one  so  lorely  should  have 
a  life  so  fall  of  grief. 

"  Jfot  a  ray  of  suulight,.not  a  L-leam  of  sunshine  upon 
my  bridal  day :  and  there  will  not  be  a  sunbeam  of  joy 
in  my  weary  life.  I  have  been  sold  for  gold,  and  my 
w  >m  and  tired  heart  will  drag  it3  existence  out  in  tin- 
sclled  splendour.  The  spring-time  of  my  years  is  to  be 
wedded  to  amass  of  chinking  bullion,  and  a  being  sere 
r.ud  yellow  is  the  autumn  of  his  life.  Oh,  how  can  I 
'i  Jure  it?  May  God  forgive  those  who  have  heaped 
*.!:;3  nTOny  neon  my  tromblin-.'  soil! — I  say,  may  God 

■    p  ~  .. r.  ,  l    r       i  .trill  1 ' ' 

Weidon  Raymond's  mansion  was  one  grand  bjazo  of 
Hajkt)  and  garnuhed  with  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
splendour.  The  proud,  tho  gay.  and  the  beautiful  were 
.  ilhered  together,  and  every  manifestation  of  joy 
.  1  ■rn:d  tho  macniiic  ut  J:tr  —  in  other,  and  truer 
-ords,  the  magniiicent  sacrifice  —  for  on  that  night 
'•V*-i  loo  Raymond  had  laid  his  only  child  upon  the  altur 
of  Mammon. 

It  was  a  superb  bridal.  Never  had  a  bride  locked 
more  gloriously  beantifn),  more  stately,  more  graceful, 
at  more  qncenly.  Costly  robe?  draped  her  light  form, 
and  every  sou  io  and  tint  that  elegance  can  give  beauti- 
fied the  solemn  event.  Tho  vows  were  uttered,  and 
the  light-hearted,  lovely  Florence  Ravmr.id  wr.3  tho 
xt.it  of  Ungh  Ktciiardjon,  tho  miili jnair e.  To  the 
wurld,  tliis  nki^-'nt.  have  been  a  passport  to  happiness; 
:  tt  to  the  youthful  heart  that  had  pledged  it-i  faith,  it 

Hugh  Ristardson  was  proud  of  his  peerless  bride. 
Tii-i  love  for  the  beautifni  h.  d  nevur  quivered  in  the 
baltssML  though  other  virtues  were  weighed  and  found 
'ranting  ;  and  Le  loved  her  as  much  -i  he  was  capable 


t  luxury  and  taste  coul  1  desire  wa3 
new  homo,  making  it  a  perfect  jewel 
in  beauty,  art,  and  adornm  ent.  But 
ft  show  of  earth  cannot  satiate  the 
a  woman's  hr-art.  Her  home  is  in 
tion — her  abode  in  the  lirmarnent  of 
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stream  of  contentment,  silvering  everything  'nc-ath  its 
dashing  spray.  Life  was  glowing  in  the  rose-tinted 
light  ot  other  daj  s.  ller  spirit  had  emerged  from  the 
shadowy  abyss  of  nighij  and  was  looking  in  the  clear 
sunlight  of  a  glorious  noonday.  The  world  had  grown 
lovelier,  and  she  felt  again  like  the  m  rry-licarted  child 
that  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Wisa- 
hicson,  with  a  bright-eyed  noble  boy,  whom  she  loved 
with  a  childish  devotion,  and  whom  she  had  promised 
to  love  all  the  while  he  was  gone  over  the  deep  blue, 
briny  ocean.  But  he  had-  never  returned,  and  she  felt 
that  he  had  found  a  grave  in  a  foreign  land — that 
strangers' had  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  dim,  still  city  of 
the  dead.  She  had  longed  and  watched  for  his  coming, 
until  every  bjam  of  hope  had  died  away  in  utter  dark- 
ness, leaving  her  to  grope  alone  through  tho  dimly- 
lighted  vista  of  her  mortal  pilgrimage. 

The  feelings  and  incentives  that  animated  her  in 
those  halc}'on  days  of  yore  were  born  again ;  they  had 
sprung  up  from  their  grave  of  deso.ition,  where  they 
had  been  smothered  during  years  of  saduess;  they  had 
burst  their  frigid  bands,  and  were  flowing  forth  in 
gushing  streams  of  warmth  and.  tenderness.  She  did 
not  know  that  the  speli  of  indefinable  subtlety  that 
bound  her  with  meshes  of  gossamer  was  woven  by  one 
hand,  and  that  one  pair  of  eyes  possessed  the  magic 
power  of  thrilling  her  to  her  soul.  She  did  not  know 
that  one  voice  alone  had  stirred  within  her  heart  life's 
sweetest  chords  of  musie ;  that  one  presence  was  be- 
coming her  joy.  her  heaven,  her  all ;  that  she  loved, 
not  the  one  whom  she  had  promised  to  love  till  death, 
but  a  stranger — a  stranger  to  her  outward  life,  though 
in  the  inner  shrine  of  her  soul's  temple  be  had  reared 
for  himself  a  throne.  She  loved,  and  for  her  to  love  was 
a  crime  in  the  sicht  of  earth,  a  crime  in  tho  sight  of 
Heaven  !  Had  sue  known  that  the  blackened  angel  of 
deformity  was  over  her  with  all  his  tarnished  plumage 
of  sin,  she  would  have  shuddered,  and  lied  in  terror 
from  his  presence  ;  but,  alas !  she  knew  it  not. 

When  Guy  Marquis  first  crossed  Florence  Eichard- 
son'3  pathway,  lie  resolved  to  penetrate  and  study  her 
character,  lie  did  not  believe  her  to  bo  the  being  that 
the  world  had  represented;  his  intuitive  perceptions 
and  acquired  knowledge  of  hitman  nature  taught  him  a 
different  view,  and  he  felt  that  under  the  cold  and 
placid  exterior  of  scorn,  a  world  of  strong  and  mighty 
feeling  slept  in  fancied  security.  With  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  he  had  unfolded  tho  leaves  of  her 
heart's  record,  and  upon  its  sorrow-stained  pages  he 
learned  her  sr.d,  sad  history.  True  to  his  belief,  he  had 
found  there  tho  bursting  germ  of  love  cramped  and 
crushed  'neath  its  ice-bound  covering  of  chilling  reserve 
and  withering  hauteur. 

He  saw,  he  knew,  he  felt  that  she  loved  him,  and  the 
blissful  knowledge  thrilled  his  heart  with  an  unutterable 
joy,  the  foretaste  of  the  immortal  delight  of  Heaven,  the 
ccstacy  of  loving  and  being  loved. 

The  all-absorbing  passion  had  cast  from  out  their 
hearts  every  vestige  of  the  fear  of  such  a  love,  and  in 
the  trance  of  delight  the  sin  of  their  attachment  was  for- 
gotten. They  dreamed  not  that  they  were  standing  upon 
the  summit  of  a  slumbering  volcano,  tiiat  at  any  mo- 
ment might  burst  forth  and  engulf  them  in  its  fiery 
bosom  of  desolation.  Oh,  how  many  such  attachments 
are  laid  away  down  in  the  obscure  corners  of  many 
hearts  that  have  vowed  to  love,  honour,  and  cherish 
through  life  the  being  by  their  side  !  Could  we  tear 
aside  the  muffling  veil  of  concealment,  and  Ionic  upon 
the  unlawful  shrines  erected  in  those  souls:,  we  should 
start  back  horror-stricken  and  aghast  at  the  miserable 
pictures  that  would  greet  us  on  every  side. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  long,  fervid,  summer  day. 
The  quiet  and  refreshing  shades  of  night  were  gather- 
ing on  all  external  objects,  and  the  youth,  beauty,  and 
fashion  of  all  quarters  of  the  Union  were  gathering  in 
the  spacious  ball-room  of  the  Cataract  House.  Melt- 
ing strains  of  music,  and  the  entrancing  breath  of  per- 
fumes pervaded  the  atmosphere,  while  the  sounds  of 
dancing  and  mirth  were  borno  upon  every  breeze. 
Many  fair  belles  lingered  long  before  their  mirrors, 
adding  to  their  beauty  by  the  art  of  ornament ;  but  none 
with  a  moro  singleness  of  thought  and  purpose  than 
Florence  Richardson.  Khc  cared  for  naught,  if  his 
smile  approbated  her  taste,  and  his  eyes  gazed  fondly 
and  admiringly  upon  her.  The  shimmer  of  satin  and 
the  gleam  of  jewel.*  adorned  her  only  for  him.  Be  was 
tho  sun  around  which  her  existence  revolved,  and  his 
presence  was  the  sunshine,  gladdening  and  beautifying 
iier  life. 

While  tho  gay  dancers  wcro  tripping  the  "  light,  fan- 
tastic toe,"  Guy  Marquis  and  Florence  Riohardsou, 
arm  in  arm,  wandered  out  in  tho  moonbeams,  and  in 
the  calm,  bright  light  of  tho  silvery  stars. 

n  Florence,  my  love  for  you  is  overpowering  mo— tho 
lovo  that  for  years  hat  been  glowing  in  a  fierce  and 
quenchless  flame — the.  lovo  rbat  was  born  in  toe  undies 
and  fears  of  childhood,  when  wo  wandered  on  the  mossy 
shores  of  the  Wiaahicwm." 

A  low,  stifled  cry  fell  from  1  or  lips;  her  face  grew 
deadly  pale,  but  not  one  word  did  sho  utter,  and  the 
slight  quivering  form  leaned  heavily  against  him  for 
eopport. 

"  Yes,  Florence,  I  am  Grey  Melvin,  whom  you  loved, 
and  whoso  brido  you  promised  to  lie.  The  love  1  bear 
yon  has  been  strengthened  year  by  year  and  day  by 
day,  until  it  dashes  over  my  soul  with  a  fury  like  yonder 
torrent,  sweeping  everything  before  it  in  its  resistless 


tide.  I  have  had  no  power  to  slay  it,  and  now  it  ha« 
borne  ine  on  in  its  force  over  tho  barriers  that  tho 
world  has  erected  between  us.  As  easily  could  I  stem 
yon  tremendous  torrent  a3  quiet,  the  raging  whirlpool 
within  my  bosom.  I  care  not  for  the  myrmidons  of 
public  opinion;  1  only  long  to  tl-isp  you  to  my  heart, 
and  keep  you  there;  and  then,  if  it  need  be,  1  wcmlri 
defy  all  the  hosts  of  earth.  You  are  mine,  Florence—' 
mine  in  the  tight  of  Heaven  ;  auother  has  wedded  vou, 
but  will  you  not  tell  mo  to-night, 'neath  the  light  of  the 
solemn  stars,  that  you  will  still  be  mine '(" 

A  livid  pallor  overspread  her  face;  tho  white-robed 
form  moved  in  the  moonlight  like  a  trembling  aspen, 
and  a  succession  of  bursting  sobs  were  borne  upon  the 
breath  of  night,  while  she  spoke  in  a  mournful,  broken 
tone — 

"  Oh,  Guy,  for  God's  sako  leave  mo!  Why  have  yott 
come  to  torture  me  r" 

He  wound  his  arm  around  the  fragile  creature,  and 
nestled  her  head  upon  his  bosom  ;  then,  pressing  upon 
her  brow  a  warm  and  loving  kiss,  he  continued— 

"  Florence,  you  will  not  hurl  my  spirit  into  everlast- 
ing night,  when  one  word  from  your  lips  would  male  it 
paradise  of  earth  1  You  will  not  blast  my  dearest  hopes, 
and  make  my  love  a  curse !  Will  you  not  bid  mo  live 
and  hope  _;  and  will  you  not  be  the  beacon  light,  tho 
star,  the  jewel  of  my  life?  My  love  is  as  pure  and 
beautiful  as  when,  a  gladsome  boy,  I  pressed  the  parting 
kiss  upon  your  laughing  lips.  Will  you  cast  it  nsido 
now,  and  doom  my  existence  to  a  rayless  night  of 
despair — anight  that  never  knows  a  morrow  '?" 

Her  form  quivered  'neath  tho  weight  of  contending 
emotions,  but  the  pallid  lips  moved  and  spoke — 

"  Oh,  Guy,  utter  not  such  words  !  I  am  a  wife  in  tho 
eyes  of  tho  world,  though  I  have  always  loved  yon — 
loved  you  more  dearly  than  you  have  ever  dreamed  of; 
vet  I  have  been  bound  to  another,  and  I  am  no  longer 
free." 

"  But,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  Florence,  you  arc  mine- 
mine  by  the  holiest  ties  of  love  ;  and  what  care  you  for 
the  world  that  victimised  you  upon  its  reeking  altar? 
Scorn  its  coldness ;  throw  off  its  miserable  rituals  and 
restraints  —  they  have  too  long  warped  and  fettered 
your  woman's  soul  ;  trample  upon  its  cold  censures  and 
customs,  and  fly  with  me  to  my  beautiful  home  'mid 
the  orange-groves  and  fatbery  palm-trees.  Leave  tjiis 
frigid,  unfeeling  elime,  dwell  in  that  lovely  land,  and 
Le  my  all — my  wife!" 

Could  any  woman's  heart  resist  the  ardour  and  pas. 
sion  of  such  heartfelt  pleadings  from  one  whom  sho 
loved — nay,  whom  she  idolised  and  worshipped?  Could 
she  withstand  the  force  of  such  pathetic  appeals  from  a 
heart  that  she  knew  was  throbbing  only  for  her  ? 

liad  the  ministering  angel  forsaken  the  powerless 
one,  that  she  should  yield  to  the  temptation  that  had 
wiled  their  erring  and  lievcely-tried  souls  ?  They  were 
seemingly  left  alone  and  helpless  to  battle  with  the  in- 
sidious foe,  and  in  the  lorn  and  darkened  hour  he 
triumphed  over  their  weakness. 

The  flood-gates  of  feeling  were  opened,  and  wave 
after  wave  dashed  over  tho  yielding  spirit  of  Florence 
Kichardson,  engnlling  and  hiding  from  her  view  the 
raven  image  of  sin  that  stood  in  her  pathway  erect, 
and  closely  wrapped  in  its  mantling  cloak  of  flattery . 
and  deception.  Had  she  seen  it,  sho  would  have  shrank 
back  from  tho  step  she  was  taking;  but  tho  scales  fell 
not  from  her  eye*,  and  she  went  on,  not  knowing  what 
she  did. 

The  railway-train  bore  them  away,  and  in  the  brief 
spaco  of  four  days  sho  was  dying!  Tho  ravages  of 
brain  fever  had  prostrated  her  frame,  and  she  lay 
breathing  her  lifo  out  among  strangers.  Those  who 
gathered  around  her  to  perform  the  offices  of  friendship 
could  find  no  eluo  to  her  origin,  name,  or  history.  They 
only  knew  that  she  was  a  dying  woman,  young  and 
beautiful  as  a  summer  dream.  Around  her  were  tho 
evidences  of  wealth,  and  every  hour  that  she  lived  in- 
creased the  shadow  of  mystery  that,  hung  over  her — a 
shadow  that  was  never  dispelled ;  for  Could  you, 
reader,  wander  through  a  cemetery  upon  the  shore  of  a, 
river  that  courses  its  channel  through  tho  soil  of  n 
Southern  slate,  you  would  find  a  polished  slab  of  snowy 
marble,  bearing  (ho  mysterious  inscription,  '"To  tho 
Unknown  .Stranger."  Yda  would  be  told  of  two  tra- 
vellers who  stopped  at  the  Bernard  House  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  how  one  of  them,  a  lady,  suddenly 
sickened  and  died.  Yen  would  be  told  how  her  com- 
panion, a  man  of  noble  mien,  watched  over  her  couch 
with  ceaseless:  and  untiring  interest  and  anxiety;  autl 
how  ho  utterly  refused  to  throw  any  light  of  informa- 
tion upon  their  histories.  You  would  bo  told  of  his 
anguish  and  grief  when  she  passed  from  earth,  and  ho 
laid  her  with  the  silent  sleepers,  and  placed  that  stono 
of  marble  over  her  staenberTng  form,  to  mark  her  final 
resting-plaee.  Then,  slowly  and  sadly,  he  took  up  tho 
burden  of  his  weary  life,  murmuring  mournfully  in  his 
spirit's  ceil,  "  It  might  have  been!"  But  it  was  not; 
tad  raemory  wondered  back  over  the  bleak  and  barren 
hill  :  <  i  Time,  decking  that  grave  with  chuplets  of  pe- 
rennial beauty. 


His  faith  is  exceedingly  limited  u  ho  has  no  idea  of 
any  other  miracles  than  those  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
— wdio  has  no  eye  for  tho  miracles  that  arc  continually 
"oin;:  en  within  and  around  lam,  and  make  our  life  Ih'o 
witness  of  recorded  Truth. 
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"  TWICE  A  WEEK :"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOUItNAL 


BLONDIN  AND  HIS  CAREER. 
The  life  of  tko  great  rope-dancer  lias  just  beeu  pub- 
lished, and  is  lull  of  facts  which  will  interest  those  who 
havo  witnessed  his  extraordinary  performances. 

Blondin  is  a  Frenchman.  He  is  not,  as  has  often  been 
Btabed.  a  French  Canadian  or  an  American,  but  a  pure 
.Frenchman,  born  of  French  parents,  at  St.  Omer,  Pas 
<de  Ctlais,  in  1S21 ;  nnd  his  father,  wo  aro  told,  was  one 
of  Napoleon's  veterans,  and  "  survived  not  only  the 
xrict  ories  of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz,  but  that  disastrous 
Rassian  campaign,"  &c,  &c.  Wo  do  not  know  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  honour  of  Franco,  or  for  the  in- 
genuousness of  Englishmen,  that  we  should  bclievo  this 
litter  statement.  Wo  confess  we  are  confirmed  sceptics 
ill  the  matter  of  theso  Napoleonic  veterans  who  re- 
turned from  Russia.  The  further  wo  get  from  1812  the 
greater  does  their  number  grow,  until,  in  another  hun- 
dred years,  wo  verily  believe  there  will  not  be  a  French- 
man known  to  fame  who  will  not  have  sprung  from  this 
source — just  as,  iu  England,  every  man  with  a  coat  of 
arms  on  his  carriage  believes  that  the  founder  of  his 
house  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

Rut  to  return  to  Blondin.  Like  true  poets,  ho  was 
»ot  made  a  ropo-dancer — ho  was  born  one.  At  five 
years  of  ago  he  beheld  the  exploits  of  a  travelling  com- 
pany of  equestrians  who  pitched  their  tent  one  day 
near  his  home,  and  ho  became  a  juvenile  acrobat. 
Madame  Blondin  (for  the  veteran  of  Moscow  was  dead) 
fould  not  overcome  the  bias,  and,  yielding  to  it,  placed 
the  boy  iu  a  gymnastic  school  at  Lyons,  where  ho  made 
such  rapid  progress,  that  in  six  months  he  was  an- 
nounced to  make  his  first  appearance,  and  did  so  with 
the  greatest  dclat.  From  this  period  up  to  1851,  he 
pursued  Ids  profession  iu  France,  and  then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  joined  tho  Ravel  family  in  a  tour 
through  the  United  States— the  destined  scene  of  his 
most  celebrated  exploits.  How  he  came  to  think  of 
crossing  the  Niagara  on  a  rope,  the  author  tells  us  with 
all  the  solemnity  and  mystery  due  to  such  a  high  theme. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  completed  an  eight  years'  en- 
gagement with  tho  Ravel  family  that  the  thought  struck 
him,  snd  then  it  was  not  a  waking  thought — no  ;  that 
would  bo  too  prosaic — too  common-placo— too  earthy. 
Bkmdiu's  Niagara  inspiration  camo  from  the  sjcy. 
"Lp!"savs  the  author,  "he  dreamed  a  dream.  He 
stood,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  beside  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
awed  and  overpowered  by  tho  sublimity  of  the  scene. 
The  wild  booming  roar  of  its  onward-sweeping  waters, 
to  which  the  iucessaut  discharge  of  a  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery  is  like  the  sound  of  a  pop-gun  to  an  Arm- 
strong breech-loader,  fell  upon  his  ears  with  supernatu- 
ral significance;  aud  his  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the 
rainbow  hues  that  gathered  in  glory  below  the  falls. 
All  on  a  sudden  his  garments  dropped  from  him ;  a 
mantle,  as  from  some  fairy  loom,  draped  his  form;  light 
pinions  spread  from  his  ankles  and  shoulders;  and, 
without  any  seeming  exercise  of  his  own  volition,  he 
was  poised  in  the  air,  and,  up-borne  by  his  filmy  pinions, 
crossed  over  the  "  boiling  flood "  on  a  silken  line  as 
delicate  as  a  thread  of  gossamer.  Again  aud  again  he 
traversed  the  space  from  shore  to  shore,  the  air  rang 
with  the  acclaim  of  ten  thousand  voices  ;  groups  of 
wondering  mortals  stepped  forward  to  do  him  reve- 
rence, and  one,  a  grey-haired  patriarchal  man,  deco- 
rated with  tho  insignia  of  sovereignty,  was  about  to 
place  a  wreath  of  gold  about  his  brows,  when — he 
turned  over  in  bed,  and  awakened  to  hear  an  amateur 
band  of  musicians  strumming  away  at '  Yankee  Doodle' 
beneath  his  chamber  window." 

As  this  dream  was  dreamed  after  a  public  dinner 
given  to  M.  Blondin  on  the  termination  of  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Ravel  troupe,  we  should  have  been 
tempted  to  think  that  it  had  its  origin  in  something 
stronger  than  water,  but  that  we  are  told — and  we  be- 
lieve it  thorough!) — that  Blondin  is  a  temperate  man. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  most  valuable  fact  of  the  "  life." 
It  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  Blondin's  success,  and 
secures  our  respect,  if  not  for  the  feats  which  he 
achieves,  at  least  for  the  means  by  which  he  achieves 
them.  "  When  engaged  iu  his  profession,  chocolate  is 
the  only  beverage  which  he  consumes,  aud  even  of  this 
he  partakes  very  sparingly.  No  matter  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  task  required  of  him,  a  cup  of  chocolate 
is  liis  only  stimulant.  This  is  a  much  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  fact  than  those  others  which  his  bio- 
grapher sets  down  immediately  afterwards,  namely, 
that  Blondin  has  received  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
guineas  for  200  performances  on  the  tight-rope  ;  that 
he  drives  his  carriage-and-pair,  and  occupies  a  hand- 
some mansion  at  the  West-End !  


Truth  the  Best  Policy.  —  The  little  struggling 
tradesman  who  tries  to  sell  his  wares  by  a  lie  will  in  the 
end  be  found  out.  He  may  make  a  fortune.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  lies  arc  not  sometimes  very  potent 
and  very  successful ;  but,  lucky  or  not,  he  will  be  the 
worse  man  for  his  lies,  less  able  to  appreciate  that  which 
is  good,  noble,  and  pure.  He  will  be  essentially  a  poor 
man,  a  poor  creature,  a  wriggling  worm,  found  out  and 
despised  by  all  that  are  true.  It  is  to  English  truth  and 
English  honour  that  England  owes  her  present  position. 
It  was  English  character,  aud  strict  truth  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  made  the  rebels  in  India  tremble  at 
threats  which  they  knew  would  be  kept,  aud  fall  down 
before  a  mere  handful  of  true  men,  who  kept  their  troth 
and  did  not  brag. 


THE  OLD  FOLKS. 

An  !  don't  be  sorrowful,  darling, 

And  don't  be  sorrowful,  pray  j 
Taking  the  year  together,  ray  dear, 

There  isu't  more  night  than  day. 

'Tis  rainy  weather,  my  darling, 
Time's  waves  they  heavily  run ; 

Bat  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear, 
There  isn't  more  cloud  than  sun. 

Wc  aro  old  folks  now,  my  darling; 

Our  heads  arc  growing  grey ; 
But  taking  the  year  all  round,  my  dear, 

Y"ou  will  always  find  a  May ! 

Wc  have  had  our  May,  my  darling, 

And  our  roses  long  ago ; 
And  the  time  of  the  year  is  coming,  my  dear, 

For  the  silent  night  of  snow. 

And  God  is  God,  my  darling, 

Of  night  as  well  as  day, 
And  we  feel  and  know  that  we  can  go 

Wherever  ho  leads  the  way. 

A  God  of  tho  night,  my  darling, 

Of  tho  night  of  death  so  grim ; 
The  gate  that  leads  out  of  life,  good  wife, 

Is  tho  gate  that  leads  to  Him. 


THE  ROSES  OF  DEATH. 

There  is  frequently  more  romance  in  real  lifo  than  in 
fiction ;  and  tho  following  story,  true  in  every  particular, 
is  one  of  those  many  examples. 

Sorrow  is  so  sacred,  the  majesty  of  woe  so  command- 
ing, that  it  must  appear  a  cruel  mockery  to  say  that 
grief  can  ever  be  ridiculous ;  and  yet  it  often  is  so,  when 
guided  alone  by  passion — when,  in  short,  it  is  the  begin- 
ning or  tho  end  of  a  romance.  Yet,  in  justice  to  the 
hero  of  this  tale  be  it  said,  that  ho  was  sincere  and  ear- 
nest in  his  misery — ho  could  not  be  consoled,  or  listen 
to  the  "  still  small  voice"  that  alone  can  whisper  com- 
fort to  us  iu  the  hour  of  trial,  The  eccentricities  of  his 
grief,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  expressions,  caused  the 
tear  they  checked  to  be  not  unfrequently  effaced  by  a 
smile. 

The  following  manuscript  was  written  in  French,  and 
is  rendered  into  English  as  literally  as  the  contrasts  of 
the  two  languages  permit. 

narrative  of  count  e.  de  t  . 

It  is  now  five  years  siucc  I  became  the  most  wretched 
of  men.  Previous  to  that  period,  possessed  of  health, 
wealth,  name,  position,  and — I  hope  I  may  add — more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  my  life  had  been  as  a  cloud- 
less summer's  day ;  but  the  cloud  did  come,  dark  and 
terrible,  and  burst  over  my  devoted  head.  My  happi- 
ness was  crushed  for  ever. 

I  had  met  a  lady  —  to  paint  her  to  you  would  be 
almost  sacrilege  ;  the  hand  of  Raffaelle,  the  pen  of 
Petrarch,  alone  could  do  justice  to  her  charms.  She 
was  in  every  way  my  equal ;  there  were  no  irksome 
friends  to  oppose  our  union ;  and  wc  were  married. 

Such  love  as  ours  could  never  be  expressed  in  words. 
It  was  almost  fierce  in  its  intensity,  but  tempered,  in 
her,  with  such  sweetness  and  innocence,  that  I  wor- 
shipped her  as  a  being  of  a  higher  sphere.  Such  rap- 
ture could  not  last.  A  few  short  months  of  bliss  rarely 
tasted  in  this  world,  and  a  malignant  fever  tore  her 
from  me.  Mine  was  no  common  grief— it  was  raving 
madness ! 

She  was  dead,  and  they  had  buried  her  before  I  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  of  my  loss.  Dead ! — gone  for  ever 
from  me ! — 

"  The  poorest  flowers  that  gardens  yield — 
The  meanest  herbs  that  wither  in  the  field- 
Revive  again,  and  bloom  another  year." 

"  And  she  shall  revive  again,  as  all  nature  does ;  she 
shall  bloom  again  in  a  tangible  form,  and  still  delight 
the  senses  by  her  beauty  and  her  fragrance." 

If  there  was  madness  in  the  idea,  there  was  reason  also. 

A  few  years  previous  to  my  marriage,  when  I  lost  my 
last  parent,  I  had  commenced  a  handsome  mausoleum 
in  my  park.  It  formed  a  fino  vista  from  the  house.  It 
was  scarcely  finished  when  we  went  on  our  bridal  tour 
to  Italy.  I  there  bought  a  magnificent  tesselated  pave- 
ment, and  sent  it  to  France,  in  order  that  it  might  com- 
plete the  tomb  I  had  erected  over  the  remains  of  my 
father  and  mother.  My  adored  wife  took  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  adorning  the  resting-place  of  my  family,  and  we 
purchased  also  a  marble  column  of  about  three  feet  high, 
which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 
and  was  to  be  surmounted  by  a  sarcophagus  of  small 
dimensions,  on  which  was  to  be  inscribed  the  name  of 
each  of  us,  as  we  went  to  our  last  abode. 

Merciful  Heaven !  who  could  have  thought  that  she, 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  bright,  would  be  the  first 
to  be  borne  away  to  that  dread  place  ? 

The  estate  on  which  this  mausoleum  was  erected  was 
only  a  few  leagues  from  Paris  ;  and  my  Adela  preferred 
this  retreat  to  residing  in  my  hotel  in  that  noisy  capital. 

As  soon  as  my  reason  had  returned  sufficiently  to  be 
aware  of,  to  realize  my  loss,  I  desired  the  only  person 
who  had  dared  approach  me  iu  my  frenzy— an  old  ser- 
vant, on  whose  fidelity  I  could  rely — to  recount  to  me  all 
that  had  passed  during  my  malady  ;  I  would  not  call  it 
raving  madness,  but  I  knew  and  felt  it  had  been  so. 

The  old  man's  tears  fell  fast  as  lie  related  the  parti- 
culars of  the  burial,  and  that  they  had  placed  her  berido 


my  father.  I  shed  no  tears — I  could  not  weep,  and  did 
not  speak  but  to  desire  him  to  bring  tho  key  of  the 
mausoleum  ;  aud  I  entered  it  alone,  and  descended  into 
the  vault.  How  long  I  there  remained  insensible  I  know 
not,  but  returning  consciousness  found  mo  lying  beside 
her  coffin.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  grasped  the  instru- 
ment I  had  brought  to  force  it.  She  could  never  inspire 
me  with  horror,  however  the  attributes  of  death  in  all 
its  loathsomeness'might  have  changed  her.  I  took  her 
in  my  arms,  and  bore  the  loved  remains,  in  furtherance 
of  my  fixed  idea,  and  laid  them  on  the  cold  tesselated 
pavement  above.  I  then  opened  the  windows,  in  order 
that  tho  exposure  to  air  might  hasten  decomposition ; 
and  then,  not  to  awaken  suspicion  of  my  project,  or  fears 
concerning  me,  I  returned  to  my  desolate  house,  to  my 
room,  and  affected  to  retire  to  rest.  Why  should  I — or 
rather,  how  could  I — recount  my  feelings  of  that  night  ? 
I  had  cut  the  beautiful  long  tresses  from  her  lovely 
head,  for  they  formed  no  part  of  my  system;  and  I 
twisted  and  plaited  them,  and  pressed  them  to  my 
throbbing  temples  aud  my  bursting  heart,  until  day 
appeared,  and  I  stolo  forth  again  to  rcsumo  my  horrid 
task. 

I  had  written,  during  thoso  hours  of  darkness,  to  tho 
manufactory  of  Sevres,  only  a  short  distance  from  my 
abode,  and  ordered  that  a  vaso  of  great  sizo  and  mag- 
uificenoe  should  bo  sent  to  me  immediately.  This  raro 
work  of  art  had  been  tho  object  of  my  wife's  highest 
admiration,  and  she  had  often  wishod  for  it,  to  serve  as 
a  sarcophagus,  placed  on  the  marble  column  or  pedestal 
I  have  mentioned,  in  our  mausoleum.  Its  great  price 
had  made  me  hesitate  to  yield  to  her  wish,  which  was 
gold  to  me  now.  In  a  sport  space  of  time  this  splendid 
vase  arrived,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  tho  men  who  brought  it  against  exposing  it  to  tho 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  other  dangers,  I 
caused  it  to  be  placed  outside  of  the  doors  of  the  mau- 
soleum. Could  I  allow  profane  eyes  to  look  upon  tho 
dreadful  sight  within  ?  Again,  at  nightfall,  and  alone, 
I  was  there,  and,  with  the  power  of  passion  and  of  will, 
raised  the  vase,  aud  carried  it  into  tho  interior  of  the 
building.  I  can  see  you  shudder  at  my  task,  and 
wonder  at  my  courage — in  my  calmer  senses  I  wonder 
at  myself. 

The  decay  was  rapid,  and,  as  it  progressed,  I  gathered 
in  my  arms,  piece  by  piece,  the  precious  remnants 
death  had  left  me,  and  I  placed  them  in  the  vase,  and  I 
exclaimed,  "  Corruption  begets  life.  This  is  the  ani- 
mal metempsychosis !  My  loved  one  shall  revive  and 
live  again  in  a  tangible  form  !"  And,  in  the  midst  of  this 
idolised  corruption,  I  planted  the  seeds  of  her  favourito 
rose-tree — that  she  had  cared  for  with  her  own  beauti- 
ful hands.  She  should  bo  incorporated  in  that  flower, 
and  iu  that  form  I  could  again  press  her  to  my  heart. 
I  had  now  realised  my  thought,  aud  finished  my  task, 
and  I  felt  more  composed ;  but  I  needed  help  to  raise 
the  vase  upon  the  pedestal.  On  whom  could  I  rely — to 
whom  confide  my  strange  secret  ?  Only,  I  thought,  to 
that  mild,  good  priest,  who  had  instructed  my  youth, 
had  been  the  friend  of  my  whole  life,  and  who  would 
have  been  my  comforter,  if  I  would  have  listened  to  his 
words.  I  sought  him,  and  told  him  all.  I  did  expect 
reproof,  but  not  the  horror  and  indignation  with  which 
he  listened  to  me ;  he  said  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
tomb — a  desecration — a  hideous  sacrilege !  Till  then  I 
had  only  thought  of  the  material  part  of  my  idea ;  but 
I  was  too  much  maddened  by  his  invectives  to  own  or 
even  feel  my  fault.  At  length,  to  prevent,  he  said,  fur- 
ther exposure  of  my  offence,  he  consented  to  assist  me 
in  raising  the  vase.  You  may  suppose  the  prayers  ho 
said,  aud  thoso  (at  length)  I  said. 

My  visits  were  as  unceasing. as  my  grief;  but  the 
new-created  interest  gave  me  hope  and  patience,  and  I 
waited  long ;  and  then — 0  stranger !  picture  to  your- 
self my  joy,  my  rapture! — from  the  seed,  at  length,  a 
rose-bush  grew  !  It  was  the  resuscitation  of  my  love ; 
it  was  from  her  remains  it  spiang !  O  heavens !  what  hap- 
piness— what  wild  excitement — when  a  lovely  rosebud 
opened  to  my  view !  so  pure,  so  white,  so  like  herself! 
Another  and  another  came  ;  and  in  these  five  years  my 
tree  has  grown  and  flourished,  and  I  am  always  there 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  bud.  I  inhale  its  odour,  I 
press  it  to  my  breast,  and — no,  this  cannot  be  sacri- 
lege, for  I  feel  it  is  only  the  emblem  of  the  pure  soul 
that  is  in  heaven— this  is  the  moment  of  my  return  to 
see  her  smile  upon  me  iu  those  sweet  flowers. 

You  are  the  first  human  being  to  whom  I  have  re- 
lated this  episode  of  my  life ;  you  obtained  my  sympa- 
thy by  the  kind  compassion  you  entertain  for  my  friend 
and  companion,  and  1  resolved  to  write  what  I  could 
never  bear  to  utter.  My  poor  friend  has,  it  is  true,  also 
lost  the  companion  of  his  life,  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife;  she  died  in  Cairo,  in  her  confinement,  but  she 
left  him  a  child  on  whom  he  can  fix  his  affections. 
He  had  also  the  idea  of  rendering  her  remains  im.De- 
rishablo ;  but  how  far  less  poetic — how  inferior  in  tho 
sweet  solace  it  affords— to  mine !  I  know  not  how  he 
could  have  borne  to  see  the  tedious,  horrid  process  of 
the  Egyptians,  of  reducing  clay  to  dust;  but  he  did  so. 
And,  slowly  and  at  length,  the  body  of  her  he  had  so 
loved  was  rendered  the  Mnallest,  finest  particle  of  cin- 
ders ;  and  you  know,  for  doubtless  he  told  you,  that  he 
procured  a  diamond  of  immense  value,  iu  which  a  small 
cavity  was  made — that  is  her  grave— her  coffin  !  This 
set  in  a  ring,  aud  riveted  on  las  finger,  will  be  buried 
with  him  when  he  dies. 

And  you  will  call  these  the  eccentricities  of  grief! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

is  credible! 

Pr'ythee,  see  there !  behold !  look  !  lo  I 
How  say  yrm  ? 

Why,  what  caro  I  ?   If  thon  canst  nod,  speak  too ; 
If  charncl-honses  and  onr  graves  must  Rend 
Tbo«e  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites. 

Bunanun. 

Ballet!  Lever  almost  sprang  from  bis  chair.  But 
there  most  be  many  Ballets  in  the  world ;  and  how 
could  Mrs.  Darcey  know  the  one  he  had  met  ? 

He  looked  at  the  stooping,  cringing  figure  before 
him.  It  murt  be  fancy — the  resemblance  in  voice,  and 
— as  far  an  he  had  seen,  when  he  tore  off  the  mask  in 
the  cellar — face  too !  It  must  be  fancy !  Fancy,  too, 
that  tl 
lower, 
nature 


to  started  when  their  eyes  met,  and  cringed 
le  the  voice  became  more  shrill,  more  un- 


"  I  called  to  say,  madam,"  mumbled  Ballet,  "that 
all  roy  effort.!  have  been  in  vain ;  but,"  ho  con- 
tinue!, "  if  it  please  you,  I  have  a  great  friend,  one  of 
the  detectives,  and  without  compromising  yours  or  the 
gentleman's  name,  I  dare  say  I  can  find  out  to-morrow 
what  has  become  of  him.  No  time  should  be  lost; 
London  is  a  sink  of  iniquity  for  a  young  man  and  a 
stranger!" 

Lever's  eyes  never  once  quitted  the  man's  face  ■ 
while  he  was  speaking;  but  Hallet  never  even  glanced  j 
at  him. , 

"  My  good  Hallet,"  exr-lnimed  the  lady,  laughing  I 
wifh  the  well-bred  familiarity  of  one  who  never  had 
met  with  insult  or  presumption  in  an  inferior,  "  you 
•re  a  man  without  parallel  for  discovering  good  old 
la"-,  cameos,  or  antiques  ;  but  not  equity  clever  in 
finding  on*  the  hiding-place  of  a  young  man.  Tbij  is 
Mr.  Lever!" 

Hallet  turned,  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world 
— surprise  -  stupid  amazement  in  every  line  of  his  face, 
and  stared  at  Lever.  By  an  irrepressible  impulse,  the 
latter  mae, and  seizing  Ballet's  arm,  said,  as  he  scanned 
every  f.  .iturei  in  his  t'.ice, 

have  met,  before  -do  you  not  know  me?" 
inivered,  but  the;  countenance  was  marble-, 
sir,"  was  the  cairn  denial  of  r< -cognition ;  "  I 
»U  to  mind  when  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
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you  ;  though  many  gentlemen  call  upon  mo  in  the  way 
of  business  at  my  shop." 

"  Shop ! "  exclaimed  Lever,  loosing  his  arm,  "  do  you 
keep  a  shop '(" 

"  My  poor  young  friend  !"  laughed  Mrs.  Darcey,  "  I 
do  believe  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours  have 
bewildorcd  your  brain  ;  or  else, probably, you  may  have 
been  to  my  friend  Hallet  for  a  few  yards  of  guipure,  or 
a  rare  cameo  for  some  fair  friend ! " 

"  Does  Mr.  Hallet  deal  in  those  articles  ?"  asked  tho 
amazed  Lever,  "  if  so,  I  must  bo  mad  or  mistaken; 
probably  the  same  name  suggested  a  likeness." 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  that  you  met  a  Mr.  nullct 
among  your  recent  hosts,"  merrily  laughed  Mrs. 
Darcey, 

"How  the  devil  did  he  hear  my  name?"  mused 
Hallet ;  "  it  must  have  been  from  Old  Hannah.  I'll 
choke  her !    Curse  women's  tongues!  " 

All  this  he  thought,  as  he  handed  a  card  to  Lever, 
observing — 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  to  give  you  my  address;  you  might 
want  something  in  my  way. 

Lever  took  the  card  mechanically,  still  half  uncon- 
vinced, and  staring  iu  the  other's  face. 

"  The  Hallet  he  had  met  must  be  a  brother,"  was  the 
conclusion  ho  came  to ;  "  for  certainly  there  is  a 
likeness." 

"  Don't ;  tare  at  my  honest  Ballet  in  that  way,"  cried 
Mrs.  Darcey;  "  do  you  take  him  for  one  of  your 
maskers  ?  " 

Could  there  be  a  more  trying  position  for  a  man  than 
the  one  Ballet  found  himself  in  ?  It  was  like  tying  a 
cat's  legs  together  and  putting  it  in  a  cage  wilh  a  bird. 
Here  was  the  being  they  had  endeavoured  so  earnestly 
to  regain  possession  of,  and  who  had  so  marvellously 
escaped,  actually  within  touch,  and  he  could  not  seize 
him.  There  was  almost  murder  in  Ballet's  mind,  in 
the  stern  resolution  anyhow  to  get  Lever  within  their 
grasp,  and  secure  him  from  injuring,  if  they  could  not 
make  him  subservient  to  their  purpose. 

Ballet,  in  common  with  tho  others,  had,  by  tho  even- 
ing papers,  been  made  quite  aware  of  how  Lever  had 
escaped,  from  the  curious  account  contained  in  them  of 
the  affair  at  tho  cemetery ;  but  for  their  own  security 
sake,  they  dared  not  denounce  him. 

Glad  wa3  Ballet  to  escape  from  Mrs.  Darccy's;  ho 
WOnld  have  cared  for  nothing  had  Lever  not,  most  un- 
accountably, discovered  his  name. 

Decidedly  they — tho  Let  at  tho  Mansion — wero  tho 
losers  in  the  game. 

True,  they  had  t  he  .£.",00;  but  Lever  had  escaped — 
knew  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  crew— might  some 
day  discover  "  The  Mansion ;"  and  they  were  uaddled 
with  the  living  Jemima  Banks. 

If  nil  their  perplexities  wero  ns  easy  of  solution  as 
this,  they  would  not  have  much  lo  foafj  for  Jemima 


must  be  hocussed,  and  laid  on  a  door-step,  which  wa3 
at  once  accomplished,  while  yet  a  mystified  state  of 
brain  predisposed  her  to  see  and  relato  things  dimly, 
like  lights  through  gauze. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Lever,"  said  Mrs.  Dareey,  as  they 
parted  that  evening,  "  tell  any  littlo  white  fib  you 
please,  but  don't  relate  your  strange  adventuros  to  a 
matter-of-fact  man  like  Mr.  Houghton.  A  cashier's 
is  a  place  of  trust ;  your  quondam  friend,  Doran,  would 
not  benefit  you  in  his  eyes." 

Next  morning  Lever  waited  upon  Mr.  Houghton,  at 
the  bank  adjoining  his  private  residence.  When  he  pre- 
sented his  card,  ho  was  shown  at  once  into  the  drawing- 
room,  until  the  banker  could  be  summoned. 

Something  of  envy,  something  of  energy  to  succeed 
in  gaining  a  fortune,  arose  iu  his  mind,  as  ho  looked 
round  upon  the  Sumptuously  furnished  apartniont,  and 
thought  of  his  mother's  undeserved  penury. 

While  these  thoughts  wero  passing  in  his  mind,  a 
door  behind  Iu3  back  opened,  and,  turning  quickly 
round,  ho  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Mrs. 
Houghton. 

Without  evincing  tho  smallest  surprise,  which  greatly 
astonished  Lever,  who,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  tho 
card-playing  in  his  favour — Mrs.  Houghton  bowed,  and 
merely  asked  whether  her  husband  had  been  informed 
of  his  arrival  ? 

"  You  are,  then,  aware,  madam,"  he  said  respect- 
fully, approaching  her,  "  why  I  am  here  ?  Your  hus- 
band has  accepted  me  as  sub-cashier  ?  " 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  tho  fact ;  I  was  With  him 
when  he  wrote  tho  letter." 

"  And  you  did  not  oppose  my  nomination  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I,  sir?    she  asked,  rather  stiffly. 

"  What  passed  at  Mrs.  Brunton's  did  not  inspiro 
you  with  distrust  ?"  ho  said.  "  You  do  not  fear  my 
being  a  gambler — an  adventurer?  I  could  not  thank 
you  then,  as  I  wished  to  do ;  but,  believe  me,  tho 
sacrifice  of  my  life  could  not  repay  your  kindness.  I 
swear  to  you  I  never,  for  money,  will  touch  a  card 
again." 

"Hush!"  she  said,  smiling,  "  be  not  rash  ;  make  no 
promises  which  circumstances  may  tempt  you  to  break." 

"Oh!  this  one  I  shall  keep  faithfully,  and  another 
also — to  servo  you  to  tho  death,  madam,  should  you 
require  it !" 

Mrs.  Houghton  smiled  at  tho  energy  with  which 
Lever  spoke ;  to  her  it  was  simply  the  place  of  sub- 
eashicr  for  which  ho  was  grateful.  She  knew  not  that 
a  mother's  existence,  almost,  depended  upon  himself. 

She  smiled,  and  looking  earnestly  in  his  face,  a  cloud 
Come  over  her  brow,  and  a  suppressed  sigh  fluttered  in 
her  bosom. 

Her  hand  was  outstretched  towards  Lever — a  hand 
"f  good  feeling — when  tho  door  opened,  and  Mr, 
Houghton  entered,    Bo  did  not  ueo  tho  hasty  with- 
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drawal  of  the  arm,  but  ho  saw  the  rising  colour  in  his 
wife's  cheek,  as  she  turned  from  whero  tho  young  man 
stood.  At  tho  moment,  ho  merely  thought  that  tho 
opening  of  tho  door  had  startled  her;  it  remained  for 
Other  circumstances  to  fix  it  indelibly  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Houghton  advanced,  with  an  open  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Lover!"  ho  cried;  "well  met  at  last! 
Why,  evcryono  thought  you  lost — even  your  patroness 
Mrs.  Darcby." 

Lever  stammered  out  something  about  having  been 
to  sco  a  person  out  of  town. 

"There,  there,"  interrupted  Houghton;  "wo  arc  not 
your  father  confessor,  to  require  a  full,  true,  and  par- 
ticular account  of  a  young  man's  ways.  It  will  content 
us  if  wo  find  you,  as  wo  feel  sure  of  doing,  steady 
and  trustworthy  with  us." 

Lever  bit  his  lip,  as  he  assured  Mr.  Houghton  that 
no  effort  of  his  to  give  satisfaction  should  be  wanting; 
for  ho  felt  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  clear  up 
to  that  gentleman  the  mystery  of  tho  last  two  days. 

"  You  are  the  cause,  Mr.  Lever,  of  my  having  a  letter 
filled  with  reproaches  from  a  friend,  whoso  protdgi  I 
was  obliged  to  refuse,  in  your  favour,  for  the  situation." 

Lever  again  thanked  him  for  tho  preference  given 
him. 

"  You  should  rather  thank  Mrs.  Houghton,"  laughed 
that  lady's  husband;  "for  though  a  stranger  to  you, 
she  had  some  odd  prepossession  in  your  favour,  and 
cheated  in  a  game  of  cards  to  make  you  tho  successful 

candidate." 

Some  persons  spcak^iastily,  especially  when  under 
nay  nervous  excitement,  which  was  tho  case  now  with 
Houghton.  Had  he  been  in  his  normal  state,  he  would 
never  have  said  what  ho  did,  to  Lever,  about  his  own 

wife. 

Mrs.  Houghton  coloured  painfully — so  did  Lever  ;  and 
flashing  across  him  came  the  memory  of  her  strange 
and  persevering  scrutiny  of  his  face,  tho  first  evening 

they  met. 

Houghton  laughed  as  ho  noticed  their  confusion. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Lever,"  he  said,  "  we  will  go  to  my  pri- 
vate office,  and  there  you  shall  at  once  be  inducted  to 
your  duties.  And  you,  my  love,"  he  added,  addressing 
his  wife,  "  I  leave  you  to  reply  to  this  letter  of  re- 
proaches; and  tell  Mr.  Brunton  how  much  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  oblige  him  for  his  young  friend — what's 
his  name  ?"  ho  glanced  at  tho  letter  in  his  hand — 
"  Doran." 

Lever  almost  overturned  a  table  covered  with  books 
and  ornaments,  so  suddenly  ho  started  back  at  this 
name. 

"Doran,"  continued  Houghton;  "and  say  I  shall 
have  a  clerk's  place  vacant  soon,  which  he  may  rely 
upon  for  him." 

Lever  could  scarcely  control  his  emotion  to  bow  to 
the  h'dy  with  any  show  of  calmness,  after  all  theso  sur- 
prises and  strange  revelations. 

Brunton !  that  was  where  he  had  gone  to  tho  ball ! 
Did  they  know  any  of  the  gang'?  Did  they  know  what 
Doran  was  now  ? 

"  By  tho  way;  my  love,"  said  Houghton,  turning  to- 
wards his  wife,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  "  that 
mysterious  affair  in  last  night's  papers  about  tho  ceme- 
tery is  not  cleared  up  yet.  They  have  not  discovered 
who  the  man  was,  neither  how  he  got  into  the  coffin. 
Banks  declares  it  was  tho  demon,  who  vanished  as  soon 
as  they  got  into  the  road.  Of  course,  Mr.  Lever,  you 
have  heard  of  it  ?" 

What  Lever  replied,  he  never  afterwards  could  recol- 
lect. 

Deeper  and  deeper  became  his  perplexities,  as  ho  fol- 
lowed Houghton  to  his  office.  Days  passed  away,  and 
Lever  was  too  much  occupied. with  the  affairs  of  his 
situation  to  think  of  the  past,  beyond  a  cursory  glance 
at  it. 

Mrs.  Darcey  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  listen  to 
reason,  and  see  that  Lever  was  forced  to  give  all  his 
attention  for  awhile  to  learn  his  duties. 

Houghton  complimented  him  much  upon  his  quick- 
ness and  intelligence;  and  as  Lever's  office  was  close  to 
his  own,  his  eye  was  constantly  upon  him. 

One  day,  Lever  had  been  suddenly  called  away  from 
bis  desk  into  tho  banking-house.  When  ho  returned, 
he  felt  convinced  that  some  one  had  been  turning  over 
his  papers. 

It  was  long  after  before  he  became  awaro  that  Mrs. 
Houghton  had  been  there  to  seek  her  husband. 

In  the  hurry  of  going  out,  Lever  had  left  an  unsealed 
letter  on  his  desk/addressed  to  his  mother. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  GHOST. 

Imagination  frames  events  unknown, 
In  wild,  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin, 
And  what  it  fears  creates ! 

Hannah  jroRT.. 

~\V::  have  informed  our  readers  of  the  confusion  which 
Jemima  Banks's  strange  resuscitation  had  caused  in  the 
mansion,  pnS  tho  resolution  passed,  on  mature  delibe- 
ration, of  ill-urging  and  dropping  her  on  a  door-step. 

Accordingly,  one  evening,  Hannah  took  the  unfor- 
tunate creature  out  in  a  brougham  belonging  to  the 
boose,  having  first  given  her  a  soporific,  which  had 
quickly  taken  effect.  Tho  trance,  which  had  almost 
ended  in  her  burial  and  dissection,  had  gone  a  great 


way  towards  restoring  her  to  health,  though  her  mind 
was  in  a  most  bewildered  state,  incapable,  as  yet,  of 
remembering  anything  which  could  lie  dangerous  to 
tho  residents  at  tho  Mansion.  So,  while  in  this  per- 
plexity of  spirit,  Hannah  took  her  out  for  an  evening 
drive. 

Far  away  from  homo,  in  a  secluded  square,  where  at 
rare  intervals  was  human  tread  heard,  and  scarcely 
over  that  of  the  police,  the  brougham  stopped;  and 
Hannah,  in  her  strong  arms,  lifted  out  the  sleeping- 
woman,  and  placed  her  on  tho  stop  of  an  empty  house. 

We  have  said  no  murder  was  intended;  and  conse- 
quently, the  soporific  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired— enough  to  keep  her  some  hours  insensible. 

Time  passed;  but  no  policeman's  bull's-eye  camo  to 
lighten  up  tho  scene — no  hand  shook  her  in  kindness, 
to  wake  her  up;  consequently,  Jemima  slept  on,  the 
most  uncomfortable  dreams  in  the  world  haunting  her. 
At  length  the  excessive  cold  awoke  her. 

Assuredly,  Jemima  was  feline,  and  possessed  nine 
lives,  else  had  she  been  dead  long  ago,  with  all  these 
varied  shocks.  But,  strange  to  say,  they  seemed  to 
give  an  impetus  to  life — a  kick  to  a  spent  ball,  and  on 
she  wont  again,  brisker  than  ever.    Jemima  awoke. 

It  is  straugo  how  far  persons  may,  insensibly  to 
themselves,  wander. 

In  tho  present  case,  however,  there  was  something  of 
instinct— for  mind  was  not  called  into  play — it  v/as  tho 
instinct  of  a  dog,  seeking  some  familiar  spot. 

Jemima  wandered  on,  until  she  found  herself  in  a 
stroet  near  the  Surrey  Gardens.  Hero  she  paused}  and, 
still  bewildered,  looked  about  her. 

Poor  creature  ! — she  was  cold,  tired,  and  ■hungry. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  morning.  A  buxom  woman 
came  out  of  a  house  having  a  garden  in  front,  to  scour 
the  door-steps. 

"  You  can't  sit  here,  my  good  woman,"  she  said, 
addressing  a  wretched-looking  creature,  crouched  down 
there. 

'Twas  Jemima.  She  looked  up  vacantly  in  the 
woman's  face. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  doctor,"  sho  said. 

"  Indeed  you  do  look  as  if  you  wanted  to  consult 
him ;  but  you  must  go  round  tho  corner  to  the  surgery 
door." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Jemima ;  "  I  will." 
So  she  rose,  and  crept  out  of  the  gate,  down  a  narrow 
street  to  a  small  door,  with  a  coloured  lamp  above  it. 
Here  she  rang  a  bell. 

"  See  who's  there,"  said  the  doctor  to  his  assistant, 
who  was  grinding  at  some  pills. 

"  A  poor  woman  wants  to  see  you,  sir." 

It  was  the  hour  of  gratis  patients ;  and  something 
having  upset  tho  doctor's  equanimity  lately,  he  answered 
gruffly,    I  suppose  she  must  come  in." 

Half  turning  his  back,  and  perusing  a  prescription- 
book,  he  asked,  as  Jemima  slowly  advanced — 

"  Well  ;  what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone,  if  you  please,  Doctor 
Grover." 

It  was  not  the  -  shrill  voice,  but  the  impertinence  of 
tho  request  in  a  gratis,  which  made  the  doctor  turn 
round  like  a  teetotum,  to  confront  and  scold  the  poor 
woman. 

Like  ono  shot  to  the  heart,  ho  fell  back  gasping 
against  the  counter.  His  assistant  thought  ho  was 
going  into  a  fit. 

Beforo  a  word  more  passed,  however,  tho  doctor 
hastily  rang  a  bell  twice,  and  then  stood  speechless, 
gazing  at  Jemima. 

"  You  can  go,"  uttered  he,  waving  the  assistant  from 
the  surgery. 

The  door  closed,  and  then  re-opened,  to  admit  another 
young  man. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  asked  the  aghast  doctor,  pointing  to 
Jemima. 

"Good  Lord!"  exclaimed  the  modical  student,  pale 
and  trembling,  "  why,  it's  1  the  subject !'  " 

"  Doctor,"  said  Jemima,  staring  wildly  both  at  the 
man  and  the  student,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  it  has 
all  come  about  ?  " 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who  aro  you  ? "  asked 
Grover. 

He  thought  some  extraordinary  likeness  had  troubled 
his  souses. 

At  the  words,  "  Why,  you  know,  doctor ;  I'm  Miss 
Banks,  your  patient,"  both  men  felt  as  never  men  felt 
before.  If  spirits  there  were,  this  was  one.  Galvanism 
couldn't  have  accomplished  this  feat.  A  corpse  might 
start  up  and  grin  under  that  influence,  but  it  could  not 
walk  to  a  surgery  and  converse. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Jemima,  not  comprehending  the  terror 
she  had  excited,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 
What  has  that  villain  Joe  done  with  mc  ?" 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  asked  Grover,  with 
while  lips  and  cheeks. 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  know,  doctor.  I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  lying  ill  for  weeks  under  jtoar 
care;  then  I  forget  all,  until  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  strange  faces  ;  all  men,  save  one — a  large,  masculine 
woman,  whom  they  called  '  Hannah.'  Again,  there  was 
a  space  of  time  in  which  I  remembered  nothing;  and 
lastly,  I  awoke  on  the  step  of  a  door,  far  away  from 
here." 

"  You  don't  recollect  where  ? "  asked  the  stupificd 
doctor. 

"  I  huven't  the  slightest  recollection.   I  know  some- 


thing dreadful  has  happened  to  mo  ;  I  feel  certain  that 
villain  Joe  is  at  the  bottom  of  it;  so  I  have  come  to 
ask  you." 

Our  readers  will  seo  at  a  glance  how  impossible  it 
was  for  Doctor  Grover  to  offer  tho  slightest  elucidation 
of  the  riddle. 

He  and  his  assistant  spoke  aside,  in  French. 
_  Jemima  was  naturally  of  a  suspicious  nature;  recent 
circumstances  had  made  her  more  so. 

It  will  seem  straugo— nevertheless,  it  was  a  fact — that 
both  Doctor  Grover  and  tho  student  questioned  the 
reality  of  Jemima  Banks  in  the  flesh  j  they  scarcely  went 
tho  length  of  supposing  her  a  spirit,  but  they  really 
knew  not  whether,  among  the  many  deceptions  of  tho 
age,  some  one  extraordinarily  like  tho  deacf  woman  was 
not  now  personating  her  for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

"Aro  you  hungry?"  asked  tho  student,  eyeing  her 
askant. 

"  Starving !  "  ejaculated  she.   And  she  looked  it, 
"  Wo'll  go  and  bring  you  something  to  cat,"  said  tho 
doctor. 

Ho  winked  at  the  student,  and  both  left  the  room  to 
hold  a  consultation. 

Now,  the  significant  look  had  not  been  lost  upon 
Jemima... -She  felt  sho  had  in. some  manner  been  tho 
victim  of  somebody,  so  she  resolv#d  to  be  so  no  more. 

Tho  doctor's  manner  was  not  straightforward;  she 
had  seen  the  wink,  and  determined  at  once  not  to  trust 
him. 

She  was  confirmed  in  this  resolution  from  hearing  tho 
key  carefully  turned  in  tho  lock  as  they  quitted  the 
room. 

Danio  Nature,  possibly  with  a  foresight  of  what 
Jemima  would  have  to  go  through,  had  gifted  her  with 
great  length  of  limb. 

As  the  key  turned,  she  looked  around  her.  The 
surgery  was  on  tho  ground  floor.  She  went  to  the  win- 
dow ;  it  was  of  ground  glass,  but  that  was  not  under  lock 
and  key,  so  sho  gently  raised  it  a  few  inches,  and  peeped 
out.    It  looked  into  the  narrow  street. 

With  tho  length  of  linib  before  alluded  to,  it  took  but 
an  instant  to  get  up  on  the  sill  outside  Before  doing 
so,  sho  had  looked  up  and  down  the  lane,  and  had  rend  • 
tho  words — "no  thoroughfare."  By  an  excess  of  pru- 
dence, as  long  as  possible  to  keep  her  enemies,  which 
she  felt  they  were,  in  the  dark  as  to  how  she  had  es- 
caped, Jemima  sat  a  moment  upon  the  sill,  drew  down 
the  window,  and  then  slid  into  the  street. 

She  was  starved,  weak,  hungry,  yet  fear  gave  her 
strength  to  run;  and  beforo  tho  doctor's  consultation 
with  his  student  had  ended  in  a  resolution  to  keep  her, 
if  necessary  by  force,  until  the  truth  had  been  elicited 
from  her,  Jemima  was  streets  off,  and  still  hurrying  on. 

When  tho  doctor  entered,  foil  owed  by  the  other,  and 
accompanied  by  his  servant  with  refreshments,  tho  bird 
had  flown!  True,  after  a  search  they  discovered  that 
the  window  was  unfastened,  but  the  servant  would  net 
swear  that  she  had  fastened  it  when  "  dfciug  out"  the 
surgery. 

An  irrepressible  sensation  of  terror  took  possession  of 
Doctor  Grover's  mind,  which  would  persist  in  question- 
ing whether  he  had  seen  Jemima  Banks  in  the  flesh. 

It  will  not  have  been  forgotten,  probably,  that  when 
Hallet's  fair  daughter  Kose  visited  Lover  the  first  even- 
ing, when  he  had  been  overpowered  by  some  drug,  and 
locked  up  senseless  in  a  room  at  tho  Mansion,  an  allusion 
had  been  mado  by  her  to  Doran.  It  is  time  we  should 
mention  how  she  had  become  acquainted  with  him— 
how  he  had  fallen  into  Hallet's  hands. 

Few,  indeed,  there  aro  who  have  not  had,  at  cue 
period  of  their  fives,  a  spot,  a  green  one,  in  their  path, 
marked  by  feelings  which,  if  cherished,  would  have 
done  them  honour. 

Hallct  had  been,  in  earlier  life,  an  honest  man  as  for 
as  deeds  went,  but  the  bad  seed  must  have  been  in  his 
heart.  Ho  was,  at  tho  period  alluded  to,  married  to  a 
good  woman.  Both  were  struggling  onwards  on  the 
scanty  salary  of  a  merchant's  clerk.  Hose  was  the  off- 
spring of  this  union ;  and  tame  and  peaceable  the  tide  of 
their  existence  would  have  rolled  forward,  had  death  not 
snatched  away  Rose's  mother.  It  was  the  link  to  re- 
spectability severed  for  Hallct.  Boso  was  too  young  to 
be  a  companion  to  him,  and  yet  all  his  thoughts  wero 
for'the  aggrandisement  of  this  child.  For  her  he  tor- 
tured his  brains  to  become  rich,  and  finally  married 
the  widow  of  a  dealer  in  antiques  and  curiosities,  who 
was  supposed  to  bo  very  wealthy.  Disappointed^  in  his 
mercenary  marriage,  he  added  other  modes  of  traffic  to 
the  one  he  had  espoused.  He  became  a  money -lender, 
and  tiiis  threw  him  into  every  species  of  society.  While 
his  wife  carried  on  her  business  as  costumidre below,  he 
pursued  liis  many  ways  and  means  above. 

About  ten  years  before  the  commencement  of  this 
tale,  Hallct  suddenly  obtained  a  largo  sum  of  mcccy, 
which  enabled  him  to  launch  forth  in  the  do  ious  traok 
which  had  become  natural  to  him. 

Then  it  was  thatheliukcd  himself  with  a  set  of  black- 
legs, who  passed,  like  a  current  of  muddy  v.-^ter,  into 
society  under  false  na  mes  and  false  colours.  To  establish 
this  nefarious  scheme  on  a  sure  basis,  he  purchased  an 
old,  rambling  house  and  property  near  the  Old  Kent- 
road,  and  started  it  as  a  private  bo.irdkig-buujc  for 
gentlemen. 

So  well  organised  was  the  whole  scheme,  that  not  a 
soul  in  the  neighbourhood  suspected  what  the  house: 
really  was— a  refag'd  for  a  hardened  and  clever  set  of 
swindlers,  some  of  whom  held  good  social  positions. 
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Here  Rose  Hallet  lived,  in  the  Pavilion,  away  from  all 
the  set,  a:tended  upon  by  an  elderly  widow,  whose 
daughter  was  a  companion  and  friend  to  the  motherless 
girl. 

Brrrtaliscd  by  the  lust  of  gain.  Hallet's  wife  was  per 
foctly  content  to  reside  iatke  court  wliere  we  lirst 
saw  him  ;  and  Eose  was  left  undisturbed  by  the  ste^ 
mother,  whom  she  woold  never  have  acknowledged  or 
associated  with. 

Accident  r=  veiled  to  the  poor  child  what  the  father 
Bhfi  loved  was.  One  evening,  when  Eallet  had  been  for 
s:  ::o  days  absen:,  a  yonn^-  girl,  the  daughter  of  her 
aUanfeafc  rushed  hurriedly,  shrieking,  into  the  room, 
to  the  agonised  girl,  that  her  father,  whom 
sn  every  moment  expecting,  was  brought 

riek  burst  from  Eose,  as  she  endeavoured  to 
a  the  girl's  grasp,  and  fly  to  where  Ler 

stant  he  entered  the  room,  pale,  and  walk- 
iculty,  his  hand  bound  round  by  a  handker- 
the  widow  Paul  laid  bis  carpet  bag  on  tho 
oad  laiaencations  at  the  accident,  and  the 
r  man  dead  in  tho  cab." 
fd  that  some  one  was  lolled;  but  as  Eose 
father  in  her  arms,  she  scarcely  asked  who 
,  or  how  it  had  occurred.  It  appeared  that 
the  cab  in  which  Hallet  had  teen  coming 
ilway  ran  away.  At  the  risk  of  life  and 
g  man  dashed  at  the  horse's  head,  clung  to 
being  dragged  some  distance  by  it,  finally 
animal  to  a  stand-still;  bat  tuc  cab  was 
.st  effort  of  the  mad  brute,  and  the  young 
y  thrown  to  the  ground.  Hullet'3  hand  was 
by  the  window,  and  he  and  the  insensible 
ger  were  brought  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mistake,  instead  of  to  tLs  Mansion, 
juence  was  that  Eose  was  nearly  terrified 
iid  the  stranger,  who  had  probably  saved 
at  the  risk  of  his  own,  was  handed  over  to 
care  (Mrs.  Paul),  instead  of  being  tenderly 
d  Hannah.  It  was  two  day3  before  Eose 
lbout  Lim,  so  alarming  had  been  Hallet's 
1  of  lock-jaw  having  followed  the  accident, 
father  wa3  pronounced  out  of  danger,  Eose 
it  him  who  had  eared  bis  hie.  Then  she, 
rs.  Paul  and  lur  daughter  in  nursing  him ; 
1  of  suffering,  with  the  fear  of  death  to 

n  been  proved  the  peculiarity  attached  to 
2 — she  loves  in  their  weakness)  those  who 
ong.   The  man  wanting  iu  manly  strength 
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»hift  foritself,  but  her  whole  soul 
1  one.    It  was  beside  the  tick  and 
se  Hallet  learned  to  love  ;  and  how 
appeared  the  stream,  which  later 

b  slightest  suspicion  of  what  the 
e  loved  to  well.  She  thought  him 
;If  to  her — a  dealer  in  antiques,  and 
ling-house,  in  which  she  was  never 


,  in  allowing 


to  the  mind  even  of  one  like  Hal- 
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THE  HAUNTED  INN. 

At  the  Crow  Inn,  nt  Antwerp,  some  years  ago,  a  white 
spectre  was  seen  bearing  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a 
bunch  of  keys  in  the  other ;  this  unpleasant  visitor 
was  seen  by  a  variety  of  travellers,  passing  along  a 
corridor. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  the  nefghbours  that  an  unfor- 
tunate traveller  had  not  been,  at  some  period  or  other, 
despatched  in  that  fatal  room  by  one  of  the  previous 
landlords  of  the  house;  and  tho  hotel  gradually  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  "  Haunted  Inn,"  and  ceased  to 
be  frequented  by  its  old  patrons. 

The  landlord,  finding  himself  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
determined  to  sleep  in  the  haunted  room,  with  a  view 
of  proving  the  groundlessness  of  the  story.  To  make 
the  matter  more  sure,  as  he  said,  he  caused  his  hostler 
to  bear  him  company,  on  pretence  of  requiring  a  wit- 
ness to  the  absurdity  of  the  report;  but,  in  "real  it}-, 
from  cowardice.  At  dead  of  night,  however,  just  as 
the  two  men  were  composing  themselves  to  sleep  in  one 
bed — leaving  another  which  was  in  tho  room  un- 
tenanted— the  door  flew  open,  and  in  glided  the  white 
spectre ! 

Without  pausing  to  ascertain  what  it  might  attempt 
on  approaching  tho  other  bed,  towards  which  it 
directed  its  course,  the  two  men  rushed  naked  out  of 
the  room,  and  by  the  alarm  they  created,  confirmed 
more  fully  than  ever  tho  evil  repute  of  the  house. 

Unable  longer  to  sustain  the  cost  of  so  unproductive 
an  establishment,  the  poor  landlord  advertised  for  sale 
the  house  hi  which  he  and  his  father  before  him  were 
born  and  had  passed  their  lives.  But  bidders  were  as 
scarce  as  customers;  tho  inn  remained  on  sale  for 
nearly  a  year,  during  which,  from  tune  to  time,  the 
spectre  reappeared. 

At  length  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  who  had  formerly 
frequented  tho  house,  and  recollected  the  excellent 
quality  of  its  wine,  moved  to  compassion  in  favour  of 
the  poor  host,  undertook  to  clear  up  tho  mystery  by 
sleeping  in  the  aforesaid  haunted  chamber;  nothing 
doubting  that  the  whole  was  a  trick  Of  some  envious 
nd  ,'hbour,  desirous  of  deteriorating  the  valuo  of  tho 
freehold  in  order  to  become  a  purchaser. 

His  offer  having  been  gratefully  accepted,  the  captain 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  fatal  room,  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  on  the  table  before 
him ;  determined  to  fire  at  whatever  object  might  enter 
the  doors. 

At  the  nsual  hour  of  midnight,  accordingly,  when 
the  door  flew  open  and  the  whito  spectre,  bearing  a 
lamp  and  a  bunch  of  keys,  made  its  appearance,  he 
seized  both  his  pistols,  when,  fortunately,  as  his  finger 
was  on  the  point  of  touching  the  trigger,  he  perceived 
that  the  apparition  was  no  other  than  the  daughter  of 
his  host,  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  evidently  walking  iu 
her  sleep.  Preserving  tho  strictest  silence,  he  watched 
her  set  down  the  lamp,  place  her  keys  carefully  ou  the 
chimney-place,  and  retiro  to  the  opposite  bed,  which, 
as  was  afterwards  proved,  sho  had  often  occupied 
daring  the  lifetime  of  her  Lato  mother,  who  slept  in 
tho  room. 

No  sooner  had  sho  thoroughly  composed  herself, 
than  the  onieer,  after  locking  tho  door  of  tho  room, 
went  in  search  of  her  father  and  several  competent  wit- 
nesses, including  tho  water-bailiff  of  tho  district,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  loudest  in  circulating  the  rumours 
concerning  tho  Haunted  Inn.  The  poor  girl  wns  found 
quicty  asleep  in  bed,  and  her  terror  on  awakening  in 
the  dreaded  chamber  atfbrded  sufficient  evidence  to  all 
present  of  the  state  of  somnambulism  iu  which  she  had 
been  entranced. 

Prom  that  period  tho  spectre  was  seen  no  more, 
probably  becaoso  tho  landlord's  daughter  removed 
shortly  afterwards  to  a  homo  of  her  own;  and  the 
tales  of  horror  so  freely  circulated  to  tho  bewilderment 
of  tho  poor  neighbours,  ended  in  tho  eimplo  story  of  a 
young  girl  walking  in  her  sleep. 
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SENSATION  WRITING. 

Tnn  roar  r,f  tho  lion  in  the  forc3t  in  tho  dead  si  illness 
of  the  night  inspires  terror— the  lightning,  that  strikes 
the  mast  in  a  ttonn  at  60a,  produces  feelings  of  tho 
liveliest  alarm— tho  explosion  of  a  bombshell,  scatter- 
ing destruction  around,  will  make  tho  stoutest  heart 
quako  with  fear — bat  perhaps  no  sight  in  the  world 
IS  half  so  terrible  as  that  of  a  hungry  man  who  has 
been  kept  waiting  moro  than  five  minutes  for  his 
dinner!  ,n. 

Tho  Maelstrom  may*  be  fathomed— Big  Ben  even 
may  ultimately  be  sounded — but  woman's  hoart  never! 

lb  requires  courage  to  lead  si  forlorn  hope — no  little 
firmness  is  requisite  to  break  somo  fatal  news  to  a  suf- 
fering friend— and  a  deal  of  moral  heroism  is  wanted 
to  forgive  an  injury  in  ono  who  Las  been  dearly  loved 
—but  what  are  these  compared  to  tho  superhuman 
effort  that  is  needed,  at  somo  fancied  sound  of  alarm, 
to  descend  nlone  nt  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  into  a 
kitchen  that  wo  laiow  to  bo  swarming  with  black- 

t!omo  like  sparkling  champagne  best,  whilst  others 
livo  the  preference  to  still;  bat  happy,  oh!  twice 
happy,  is  ho  whoso  conscience  combines  both  qualities 
—ono  that  n,  at  the  aamO  time,  both  sparkling  and 
li'iiti  \-~Pwnch, 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

"  IT  WAS  THE  CAT,  Slit!" 

If  anything  goes  wrong  in  our  household,  or  if  wo 
nuss  anything,  we  usually  get  a  very  remarkable  answer 
to  our  inquiry  into  particulars.  All  blame  is  laid  to  the 
cnarge  of  the  Cat !  Pussy  brings  it  upon  herself,  Low- 
ever,  tor  she  really  does  make  herself  very  disagreeable 
JSobedy  will  attempt  to  deny  that  she  is  of  thoroughly 
se.nsh  principles.  She  considers  it  an  act  of  paramount 
duty  to  live  for  her  own  sweet  self.  She  has  a  cold 
heart,  and  is  unstable  in  her  affections.  Eub  her  tho 
wrong  way,  or  not  in  tho  right  place,  and  she  will 
scratch  you;  you  will  find  your  baud  covered  with 
blood.  Is  she  sorry  for  it?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Sho 
always  chooses  a  warm  berth  on  the  hearth-rug ;  and, 
if  you  attempt  to  remove  her,  sho  immediately  ceases 
purring,  and  will  sulk  for  a  week.  Sometimes  she  will 
leave  you,  without  permission,  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
and  return  home — artful  husscy! — as  if  nothing  'bad 
happened;  looking,  too,  demure  as  a  Jesuit.  °Now, 
you  find  her  peeping  into  every  cupboard  in  tho  house  • 
presently  she  is  in  the  coal-cellar,  staring  at  you  most 
mysteriously  with  those  two  great  glassy  eyes  of  hers, 
hi  every  case,  find  her  where  you  may,  sho  is  creeping 
about  stealthily  and  noiselessly.  And  see,  there  sho  is 
now,  at  this  very  moment,  looking  down  upon  us  from 
the  house-top— the  sly-boots !  No  wonder,  if  anything 
goes  wrong,  or  is  missed,  that  all  should  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  cat !  1  can  trace  many  very  extraordinary 
losses,  in  years  gone  by,  to  "  the  cat."  Ten,  sugar,  wine 
and  even  ardent  spirits  have  disappeared  in  quantities 
—all,  I  was  told,  under  feline  agency.  Ceals,  also 
have  been  known  to  vanish— and  in  no  inconsiderable 
quantities,  through  the  same  channel ;  and  there  are 
well-accredited  instances  of  jewellery,  stray  rings,  pins 
and  so  forth,  having  followed  suit,  especially  in  loadinc- 
houses.  ,:  Hang  the  cat ! "  said  I.  "  It's  no  use  fcmng 
to  do  that  .sir,-'  was  tho  reply  I  once  received,  ""cats 
upa.-t.die.  —  William  hidd's  Notes  on  the  Domestic  Cat. 

LORD  DUNDREARY  rr.OI'OSES. 

_  At  the  top  of  the  long  walk  at  Wockingham  there 
is  a  summer-house,  though  why  so  called  I  don't  know 
for  l  vo  been  down  there  hunting  at  Christmas,  and  it 
isju6t  the  same  then.  As  it  was  vewy  warm,  I  thought 
it  ever  I'm  to  make  an  ath  of  mythelf  by  pwoposing 
to  this  girl,  I  won't  do  it  in  the  eye  of  the  sun— it's  so 
pwecious  hot.  So  I  pwoposed  wo  should  walk  in  and 
sit  down,  and  so  wo  did,  and  then  I  began  :— 

"  Miss  Chaflingham,  now,  don't  you  think  it  doosed 
cool  ? 

"  Cool,  Lord D.!"  she  said,  "why,  I  thought  you  wero 
complaining  of  the  heat.'' 

«  'I  A^VC;vy°J-""  p8r£°i£I  said  i  "  !-I  can't  spoak  vewy 
fast  (the  ract  is  a  beathly  wasp  was  brtththihg  about  mo 
at  the  moment),  and  I  hadn't  quito  finished  my  scn- 

,  °'c  «r  wa,s  g01"°  t0  S!ly> a°VL't'  y°u  tnini  it  doosed 
cool  of  Wagsby  to  go  on  laughing— afr-at  a  fellah  as  he 
does  r 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  sho  said,  "I  think  so 
wonder  you  stand  it.    You— have 
know." 

t.'lW!;ft.W.Plncd,y;r  f,  sakL  "Y(™-y°«  &ovt  mean 
to  say  that  I  ought  to  tlwraeh  him,  Mis*;  Charlotte  ?  " 

Here  she-she  somehow  began  to,  laugh,  but  in  such 
nj^-uhar  way  that  i-I  couldn't  think  what  sho 

."  A  vewy  good  idea,"  I  said.  "  I'v0  a  vowy  rood 
mind  to  twy  it.  1  had  tho  gloves  on  onco  with  a  lay 
h*rare  in  a  painter'*  studio,  and  gave  it  an  awful  liekin" 
It  e  true,  it-it  didn't  hit  back,  you  know- 1—2  did  all 
the  hitting  then.  And,  pwaps— pwaps  Wagsby  would 
at  back    But  if-if  he  did  anything  so  ungcutleman- 

like  33  that,  I  could  always— always  " 

"  Always  xvhat,  my  lord  ("  said'Lottv,  who  was  KOhte 
on  laughing  in  a  most  hystewical  manner 


too  ;  and  I 
(•our  remedy,  you 


"  Why,  2  could  always  say  it  was  a  mithtakc,  and— 
and  it  shouldu  t  happen  again,  you  know." 

•  Admirable  policy,  upon  my  word,"  she  said,  and 
began  tittering  again.  But  what  tho  dooth  amused  her 
so  1  never  could  make  out.  Jusfcthen  wo  heard  a  sort 
of  wuBtJiBg  m  tho  leaves  behind,  and  I  confess  I  felt 
wather  nei  vouth. 

°rl\y  ?.<b{n1"Tx>ltysnid;  and  then  wo  began 
talking  of  the  little  wobbm-wedbrcast,  and  what  a  won- 
tm&  how  doosid  pwetty  it  was  to 
And  I  said,  "  Oh,  Miss  Chaffing- 


Yes,  Dundroary,"  she  authored,  vewy  i 
And  I  thought  to  mythelf,  "Now's  the  ti 
— now's  the  time  to  "    I— I  was  begin 


derfal  thing  nature  i 
see  her  laws  obeyed. 
na.nV.'  1  ?i'Wi."if  I  was  a  wo 

soft  and  sweet, 
time  to  ask  her 
-Jnningto  wumi- 

nate  again,  but  sho  bwought  mc  to  my  thenscs  bv  sav- 
ing— 

'  Yes  ?"  iutcrwoggativcly. 

"If  I  ma  t  wobbin,  Lotty,  and-and  yon  Were  a 

  ,  1  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion. 

Well,  my  lord  <" 

telaJStr'"  b°~j0lIj  l°  Latdl  °aG'a  °WU  CgKsfor 

.  t1'?  ?KV0  wasu'l;  f**  wllat  1  intended  to  say,  but 
just  at  that  moment  tlioro  was  another  wustlin"  behind 
I  ho  summer-houso,  and  f  thought  1  heard  alhort  of 
th%d  laugh  ...  WfljKbvwa.-,  close  at  hand,  and 
0)  cour.io  I  cotud  not  say  all  /wauled.  I  had  lost  my 
OjMortumty,  and,  I  four,  made  Ml  nth  of  mythclf.- 

London  Society,  ' 
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1  TWICE  A  WEEK. 


In  No.  10  of  this  Journal  will  lie  commenced  a  serial 

NEW  STORY  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE, 

liy  tho  Author  of  "  The  Flowcr-Girl,"  "  Jcssio  Ashton,"  &c. 

This  narrative  will  embody  tho  incidents  of  ono  of  tho  most 
touching  and  romantic  domestic  tragedies  of  modern  times ; 
and  it  is  calculated  to  awaken  tho  intorcst,  and  enlist  the 
I  yuiputhlos,  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

Superbly  Illustrated. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

TnE  Molbonrno  papers  deprceato  the  sending  out  of  go- 
vernesses to  Australia. 

'I'm-  am  all-pox  is  still  spreading  among  tho  sheep-flocks, 
and  some  masters  are  losing  heavily. 

The  iron-cased  frigate  Jilurk  Prime  has  made  a  trial  trip 
for  speed;  but  tho  result  has  been  unsatisfactory,  and 
another  trial  is  contemplated. 

During  tho  first  half  of  this  year,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
retained  for  consumption  8,0  KJ, 8-37  gallons  of  home-produced 
spirits,  and  2,360,126  gallons  of  foreign  spirits. 

Peaches  have  been  exceedingly  abundant  this  year  in  all 
parts  of  France,  and  particularly  at  L3'ons.  A  gardener  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  has  sold  his  stock  for  the 
value  of  3,000  francs. 

Parliamentary  It e presentation.  —  A  return  just  issued 
states  that  in  the  year  1801  the  county  voters  of  England  and 
Wales  were  519,318  in  number,  ami  returned  160  members. 
The  borough  voters  were  only  107,503  in  number,  but  they 
returned  3S9  members. 

Lingering  Ignorance. — A  correspondent  of  tho  Times, 
having  been  again  suffered  to  renew  the  often-refuted  charge 
of  the  Jews  having  regarded  human  sacrifico  as  a  part  of 
their  religion,  several  members  of  tho  persuasion  have 
remonstrated  in  the  columns  of  the  paper. 

A  Clerical  Forger.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Cartwright,  who 
seceded  from  the  Wesleyan  connection,  and  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
on  Trinity  Sunday  last,  is  in  custody,  under  remand,  at 
Nottingham,  charged  'with  forging  a,  cheque. 

Startling  Fact. — In  the  spring  quarter  of  this  j-ear, 
there  was,  upon  an  average,  an  illegitimate  child  born  every 
hour  in  Scotland.  Yet  the  entire  population  is  not  much 
above  3,000,000;  little  more  than  1,000,000  or  thera  are  fe- 
males, about  half  of  these  aro  not  of  age  to  bear  children, 
and  from  those  who  are  must,  of  course,  bo  deducted  all  the 
married  women. 

A  great  sensation  is  being  produced  at  Copenhagen  by  a 
Ringer  of  the  namo  of  Nyorup,  formerly  a  fisherman  himself, 
in  the  character  of  Masaniello.  A  musician  having  aeciden- 
dcntally  discovered  that  the  young  man  possessed  a  wonder 
ful  voice,  prevailed  on  him  to  study  singing.  Nyorup  studied 
for  two  years.  He  has  now  appeared,  and  is  described  as  a 
perfect  phenomenon. 

TnE  Austrian  Singing-Machine.  —  This  object  has  at 
traded  much  attention  in  tho  Exhibition.  It  is  a  species  of 
harmonium,  with  an  improved  rox  humnna  organ  stop.  The 
notes  are  sweet  and  peculiar,  but  tho  sound  has  little  re- 
semblance to  the  human  voice.  Jt  is  stated  that  the  inventor 
himself  never  thought  of  calling  it  a  singing-machine.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  small  harmonium,  which  would  be  more  advan- 
tageously heard  in  a  chamber  than  in  the  large  area  of  the 
Austrian  Court. 

Something  like  a  reign  of  terror  still  prevails  in  Tippcrary. 
Mr.  William  Scully,  brother  of  the  member  for  tho  county  of 
Cork,  travels  about  on  business  accompanied  by  two  armed 
policemen,  who  keep  a  sharp  look-out  at  cross  roads,  short 
turns,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  and  hedges.  Ho 
always  car  ies  arms,  and  takes  care  that  the  road  he  is  to 
take  is  not  known.  He  mistrusts  everyone,  even  the  post- 
man, who  is  obliged  to  place  Mr.  Scully's  letters  and  papers 
on  the  ground  before  he'eomes  within  pistol-shot.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  he  has  become  a  Protestant! 

Hebrew  Oaths. — At  a  recent  coroner's  inquest  held  at 
the  London  Hospital,  a  jury,  chiefly  consisting  of  Jews,  at 
first  objected  to  receiving  the  evidence  of  the  house-surgeon, 
likewise  a  Jew,  because  he  took  the  oath  bare-headed,  and 
on  an  English  Bible.  This  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy in  the  Jewish  community,  and  tho  Chief  Rabbi  has 
declared  that,  according  to  Jewish  law,  a  Jew  should  cover 
his  head  when  taking  au  oath,  as  is  the  case  with  all  re- 
ligious acts,  and  should  only  swear  on  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  alone  can  be  said  to  contain  God's  word  in  its  purity. 

Rating  the  Exhibition  Contractors. — In  a  certain  sense, 
the  refreshment-contractors  of  the  Exhibition  have  under- 
gone a  daily  "rating"  over  since  the  building  was  open; 
but  the  Vestry  of  Kensington  have  now  come  down  upon 
them  in  another  fashion.  They  have  decided  on  assessing 
them  to  the  parochial  rates.  Messrs.  Morrish  and  Sanders, 
of  the  Western  or  English  department,  are  assessed  upon  a 
rateable  value  of  .£11,217;  and  Messrs.  Veillard  and  Gulpet, 
for  the  Eastern  or  French  department,  at  £14,053,  whereby 
one  is  called  upon  to  pay  £918  St.  7,1.,  and  the  other  £916  Gs.  9  J. 

Taxes  upon  Enjoiments. — The  tax  upon  cards  and  dice 
produced  £13,037  last  year;  it  has  been  rather  a  declining 
tax  for  the  last  two  years.  The  tax  upon  armorial  bearings 
brought  in  £57,010 ;  ten  years  ago  it  produced  £70,000.  The 
tax  upon  hair-powder  is  constantly  falling  off;  it  is  now 
down  to  £1,116,  and  we  may  soon  find  that  all  is  lost.  Race- 
horses are  improving,  and  produced  £0,9.37  last  year.  Game 
certificates  and  licenses  produced  £1  10,984,  being  some  thou- 
sands more  than  ten  years  ago.  Patent  medicines,  which 
ten  years  ago  contributed  only  £37,233  to  the  revenue,  sup- 
plied £16,237  last  year.  Dogs,  if  they  may  hero  bo  added, 
were  taxed  £190,616  last  year. 

Incredible  Increasb  in  oun  Taxation. — In  1600,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Macaulay,  the  grant  of  taxes  amounted  to 
£1,200,000.  "The  annual  income  of  the  government  (he 
6ays)  during  many  years  amounted  to  little  more  than 
£1,000,000;  but  this  sum,  together  with  the  hereditary 
revenue,  was  then  sufficient  to  defray  tho  expenses  of  the 
government  in  time  of  peace."  According  to  tho  same 
authority,  England  then  contained  about  G,500,000  inhabi- 
tants. Now  the  population  of  England  is  21  millions,  and 
tho  revenue  £6S,0XX),0O0;  or,  while  the  people  have  barely 
increased  fourfold,  or,  adding  Ireland  and  Scotland,  not 
sixfold,  the  revenue  extorted  from  the  taxpayers— none  of 
which  comes  from  tho  costly  colonics— has  increased  more 
than  sixtyfold. 


THE  JESTER 

A  Bit  op  A  Paradox. — A  wedding  must  bo  solemnised  before 
ono  can  he  jolly  over  it. 

What's  the  difference  between  a  wit  and  a  wain?— Ono  is 
a  wag  and  the  other  a  wagon. 

Young  laches  who  would  not  kiss  you  in  private  for  the 
world,  often  wait  in  tho  public  street  for  a  'bus. 

In  tho  game  of  cards  a  good  deal  depends  on  good  playing, 
and  good  playing  on  a  good  deal. 

As  a  man  drinks,  he  generally  grows  reckless.  In  his 
case,  tho  more  drams  tho  fewer  scruples. 

The  other  day  a  man  in  Ohio  killed  his  wife  with  a  spado. 
Is  that  what  is  called  spade  husbandry  ? 

From  tho  terrible  loss  of  life  in  tho  present  American  war, 
it  would  seem  as  if  Death  had  abandoned  tho  scythe  and 
adopted  the  mowing-machine. 

A  toung  lady,  on  being  asked  what  calling  she  wished  her 
sweetheart  to  follow,  blushingly  replied  that  she  wanted  him 
to  be  a  husbandman. 

Modesty. — "  1  know  a  gal  so  modest,  Sam,  dat  sho  ordered 
her  beau  out  of  tho  house."  "What  for,  Pompey?"  "Be- 
lease,  in  a  conversation  on  do  subjee'  ob  do  wedder,  he  said 
de  wind  had  shifted." 

A  Post-Office  Storv.— Ono  morning  an  Irishman  called 
at  tho  General  Post-olfico  Delivery.  "Any  lether  for  Dennis 
Driscoll  ?  "  A  search  was  made  in  tho  D  box,  and  a  letter 
bearing  tho  desired  superscription  was  found.  "Foreign," 
said  Mr.  H.,  the  clerk ;  "  twenty«four  cents  postago  to  pay." 
"  Sure  I  can't  read  ;  will  your  honour  read  it  for  me?"  said 
Dennis.  Tho  obliging  postmaster,  after  Dennis  had  unsealed 
the  letter,  and  complied  with  the  request,  read  it  from  dato 
to  signature.  "  Sure  it's  not  for  me,"  groaned  Dennis,  walk- 
ing off  without  it.  Mr.  H.  began  to  think  himself  tho  victim 
of  a  sell.  There  was  no  help  for  it  at  that  time,  and  there 
the  matter  rested.  Some  time  afterward  Dennis  again  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  general  delivery,  and  gave  his  namo. 
"Foreign,"  said  Mr.  H. ;  "twenty-four  cents  postage." 
"  Will  your  honour  read  it  for  me  ?  sure  I  can't  read."  The 
wide-awake  postmaster  had  a  reasonable  excuse  ready  for 
not  complying,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  givo  offence, 
and  retaining  the  letter  in  his  possession  until  Dennis  paid 
tho  postage.  As  soon  as  the  Irishman  handed  o%-er  the 
money,  Mr.  II.  gave  him  tho  same  letter  that  ho  had  read 
on  tho  former  occasion.  Tho  transaction  was  thus  closed 
without  any  serious  results,  and  without  detriment  to  the 
revenue. 


HOME  HINTS 

The  Hands. — Great  care  should  bo  taken  to  keep  tho  nails 
neat  and  well  trimmed.  They  should  be  rounded  at  the  top, 
and  not  cut  too  closely.  Then1  polish  and  rosincss  may  bo 
increased  by  brushing  and  rubbing. 

Never  Eat  Meat  out  of  Season. — Tho  Registrar- General 
states  that  in  London,  last,  week  a  woman,  aged  12  years,  died 
of  "subacute  gastritis  (eight  days),  caused  by  eating  roast 
pork  out  of  season,  which  acted  as  an  irritant  poison." 

How  to  Handle  Brans. — Mr.  Kidd  says  : — "  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  experiment  to  handle  birds,  unless  in  gentle  and 
skilful  hands.  Their  little  bodies  are  very  delicate,  and  un- 
due pressure  upon  them  would  assuredly  do  them  a  mischief. 
But  they  really  do  love  to  bo  handled  by  a  fond  master  or 
mistress  ;  and  when  once  used  to  it,  they  expect  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  great  secret  is  this : — raise  your  open  hand 
gently,  place  your  palm  over  the  bird's  back  and  round  his 
body,  close  your  hand  slowly,  press  very  lightly,  and  let  your 
thumb  and  first  finger  make  a  detaining  collar  round  his 
neck.  His  body  will  then  be  unfettered;  ho  will  put  his  feet 
down,  and  let  them  rest  on  your  depressed  little  finger,  whilo 
his  head  and  neck  will  move  easily  to  receive  your  saluta- 
tions. You  will  kiss  him,  of  oour3e.  Ho  will  return  the 
favour.  Then  for  a  hempseed,  a  bit  of  egg,  a  morsel  of  bread 
and  butter  (sugared),  and  a  gentle  poke  in  the  ribs.  Don't 
forget  to  raise  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  give  the 
poko  in  the  ribs,  followed,  of  course,  by  another  kiss.  The 
Km  of  tho  thing  is  immense.  By  thus  holding  your  birds, 
and  keeping  thorn  from  all  pressure,  tho  warmth  of  your 
hand  does  not  injure  them.  They  move  freely,  breathe 
freely,  and  are  as  happy  as  little  bu  ds  can  be  when  cossetted 
by  those  they  love.  The  best  way  to  begin  handling  them 
is,  to  invite  them  to  come  and  sit  on  your  finger.  Then,  with 
the  other  hand,  make  gentle  captives  of  them.  Do  not  dart 
your  hand  hastily  forward,  but  use  tho  utmost  tenderness." 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Wateh  Converted  into  Fire. — Thoro  have  been  many 
speculations  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  transformation 
for  a  long  time.  But  in  the  last  number  of  the  Cosmo-— a 
scientific  journal,  published  weekly  in  Paris,  of  a  high  cha- 
racter— the  AbbC  Moigno,  the  editor,  informs  his  readers 
that  he  has  seen  this  at  the  workshop  of  the  discoverer,  M. 
Fustud  de  Beauregard,  in  the  Rue  Lafayette,  and  that  the 
action  and  the  effects  are  truly  admirable.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  unite  and 
form  steam,  as  they  do  by  their  union,  a  most  intense  heat 
is  produced.  In  this  case,  in  fact,  we  have  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  which,  though  very  small,  is  yet  a  furuace  of  the 
most  intense  heat.  It  is  now  found  that,  by  exposing  them 
in  its  turn  to  a  high  tomperature,  the  atom  of  oxygen  and 
tho  atom  of  hydrogen — of  both  of  which,  hi  union  with  each 
other,  an  atom  of  steam  consists — tend  to  separate  again, 
and,  in  fact,  may  be  actually  separated  merely  by  presenting 
to  tho  very  hot  steam  some  substance  with  which  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  steam,  either  the  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen, 
tends  to  unite  rather  than  tho  other.  But  no  sooner  arc  the 
oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  separated  £han  they  tend  to  rush 
together  again,  producing  in  the  action  of  union  tho  heat  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  In  order  to  obtain  this  wonder- 
ful power  of  heat,  all  that  is  necessary,  as  now  appears,  is  to 
raise  steam  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  then  to  let  it 
loose  when  very  hot  upon  some  body  which  tends  to  unite 
with  one  of  its  elements,  its  oxygen,  for  instance,  as  is  the 
case  with  common  fuel.  The  hot  steam  immediately  6ets 
the  fuel  on  fire.  The  heat  that  is  produced  is  most  intense, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hopo  that  the  combustion  may  be  so 
regulated  that  all  the  oxygen  of  the  steam  may  reunite  again 
with  all  tho  hs'drogen  of  tho  steam,  so  that  the  whole  result 
of  the  combustion  shall  be  merely  that  the  fuel  is  transformed 
by  tho  intenso  heat  into  aiiriform  matter.  And  thus  a  furnace 
may  be  60  arranged  that,  while  its  heat  is  employed  as  usual 
in  generating  steam  in  a  boiler  for  a  steam  engine,  all  the 
smoke  6hall  bo  gas  fit  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  ready 
for  being  transferred  into  the  gasometer. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Political  Nicen4Mrs.— Many  of  the  great  events  and  par- 
ties of  history  have  derived  their  names  from  sarcastic  ap- 
pellations bestowed  on  them  by  the  dominant  powers.  Thus 
"  Les  Gucux,"  the  celebrated  revolutionists  of  Holland  wero 
so  called  from  tho  Court  of  Parliament  having  described 
the  Duchess  oi'  Parma  as  belonging  to  that  class.  The  Hol- 
landers accepted  tho  nama  in  defiance,  and  it  has  become 
historical.  "Los  Huguenots"  was  applied  to  the  French 
Protestants  from  their  hiding  themselvos  in  secret  places 
and  appearing  at  night,  like  King  Hugon,  tho  great  hob- 
goblin of  France.  Tho  atrocious  insurrection  called  "Les 
Jacquerie  "  was  a  term  which  originated  in  cruel  derision. 
When  J olm  of  France  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  the  country 
was  desolated  by  its  nobles,  who  despoiled  tho  peasantry  of 
everything,  and,  when  remonstrated  with,  replied  that 

Jacque  bon  hommo"  must  pay  for  all.  The  first  leader  of 
the  peasants  adopted  tho  name,  and  henco  tho  term  of  Jac- 
querie. Many  more  instances  could  bo  cited,  including  the 

Puritans"  of  England  and  the  "Lazaroni"  of  Naples  ;  hut 
the  ono  grand  example  of  all,  which  was,  perhaps,  aprdied. 
more  contemptuously  than  any  other,  and  for  which  the  most 
fearrul  revenge  recorded  in  history  was  exacted,  mivsuevei- 
be  the  "  Sans-culottcs  "  of  tho  French  Revolution. 

Chivaluic  Origin  op  Salutations.— Most  modern,  forms  of' 
salutation  and  civility  are  derived  from  chivalry,  or-  at  least 
from  war,  and  they  all  betoken  some  deference,  as  from  a 
conquered  person  to  tho  conqueror ;  just  as  in  private  life  we 
still  continuo  to  sign  ourselves  the  very  humble  seryants  of.' 
our  correspondents.    The  uncovered  head,  was  simply  the 
head  unarmed ;  tho  helmet  being  removed,  tho  party  imsaf. 
mercy.   So  the  hand  ungloved  was  tho  hand  ungauni&tou ;  • 
and  to  this  day  it  is  an  incivility  to  shako  hands  wish  gloves 
on.   Shaking  hands  itself  was  but  a  token  or  true*  in  which  ■ 
the  parties  took  hold  of  each  other's  weapon,  hand,  to  mako  ■ 
sure  against  treachery.  So  also  a  gentleman's  bow  is  but  an 
offer  of  tho  neck  to  the  stroke  of  the  adversary;  so  tho  lady's . 
curtesy  is  but  tho  form  of  going  on  her  knees  for  mercy. 
The  general  principle  is  marked,  sh  i»  ought  naturally  to  be, 
still  more  strongly  in  the  case  ofi  military  salutes.   Why  is  a  t 
discharge  of  guns  a  salute?    Becauso  it  leaves  the  guns . 
empty,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  opponent.   And  this  is  so . 
true,  that  the  saluting  with  blank  cartridgo  is  a  modern  in-  - 
ventiou.    Formerly,  su,Uttes  were  fired  by  discharging  the 
cannon-balls ;  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  tho  i 
compliment  ha*  been  uearly  fatal  to  the  visitor  whom  it . 
meant  to  honour,  When  tho  officer  salutes,  he  points  tho  • 
drawn  sword  to  tho  ground  ;  and  tho  salute  of  the  troops  is,, 
even  at  this  day,  called  "presenting  arm3"— that  is,  pre- 
senting them  to  bo  taken. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Election  Ribbons.— It  is  said  these  badges  'caiE  thciV  rlso 
from  a  Parliament  hold  at  Oxford  in  the  begiivntig  of  1631  on 
which  occasion  tho  representatives  of  the  city  of  Londrit, 
assembled  at  Guildhall,  for  the  purposo.of  commencing  tX*«V 
journey.  Many  of  tho  citizens  met  thciri.  tfcore  intending  to 
accompany  them  part  of  their  way,  toother  with  athers 
who  were  deputed  to  go  to  Oxford  as  a  sort  of  council  to  the 
city  members.  "  Some  of  our  ingenievs  London  weavers  " 
says  Smith's  Protestant  Intelligence,  "  had  agmrast  this  day 
contrived  a  very  fine  fancy ;  that,  is,  a  blue  satin  ribbon, 
having  these  words  plainly  and  legibly  wrought  upon  it, 
No  Popery;  No  Slavery,'  which,  being  tied  up  in  knots.' 
were  worn  in  the  hats  of  the  horsemen  who  accompanied- 
our  members." 

Hatband-Maker's  Cojthxt;— This  company,  though  no . 
longor  in  existence  was,  a  quarter  oi  a  century  ago,  the  • 
seventy-fifth  on  the  Oily  list.  It  wan  incorporated  by  Charles . 
I.  in  tho  same  year  in  which  he  granted  his  charter  to  tho  i 
Horners.  The  fraternity  was  called  "Tho  Master,  Wardens, 
Assistants,  and  fellowship  of  the  mystery  of  Hatband-makers ' 
of  the  city  of  Loudon."   It  was  governed  by  %master,  two  • 
wardens,  and  twelve  assistants,  but  neither  had  a  livery  or 
a  hall.   The  hatband  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  plain,  twisted,  or  knotted.   The  occasion  of  the  com- 
pany's tall  is  described  by  Dr.  Hughson,  in  1807,  in  these 
words. — "  When  rich  hatbands  wero  much  worn,  this  com- 
pany was  m  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  but  that  fashion  • 
having  been  many  years  laid  aside,  the  business  is  now  so  • 
reduced  that  there  axe  very  few  of  the  profession." 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Faith  is  the  flame  that  lifts  the  sacrifice  to  heaven. 

He  who  adopts  a  just  thought,  participates  in  t  j*-^n»eriii' 

that  originated  it. 

True  wisdom  is  to  lenow  what  is  best  worth  kneeing,  and 
to  do  what  is  best  worth  doing. 

Nature  is  a  book  of  sweet  and  glowing  pui'ty,-  and  ons 
every  illuminated  page  the  excellence  and  goe-u^si  of  God 
aro  divinely  pourtrayed. 

The  heart  of  women  is  their  destiny,  for  ifr  is;  rarely  that 
it  is  not  their  guide ;  but  it  is  a  guide  that  Should  be  en- 
lightened by  reason. 

It  is,  after  all,  tho  person  who  stakes  the.,  least  who  loses 
most.  In  the  affections  this  is  wholly  true..  He  who  risks 
nothing,  loses  everything. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Lost  scene  of  all. 
That  end*  this  strange,  eventful  history. 

Vrrt  years  had  elapsed  ainoo  tho  occurrence  of  tho 
events  we  Lave  related.  Tho  independence  of  tho 
United  States  had  been  recognised ;  Ji'ew  York,  tho 
l»«t  stronghold  of  the  English,  had  been  evacuated. 
The  roar  of  cannon,  which  had  resounded  in  the  Indian 
s«as,  as  well  aa  in  the  Onlf  of  Mexico,  had  ceased  to 
thunder.  Washington,  in  the  solemn  mooting  of  Con- 
<rress  of  tho  28th  December,  1783,  had  resigned  his 
commission  as  gencral-in-chief,  and  had  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon,  his  paternal  estate,  without  any  other 
recompenso  than  that  of  being  allowed  to  receive  and 
send  letters  free  of  charge  :  and  tho  tranquillity  which 
America  had  begun  to  enjoy,  had  extended  to  tho 
French  colonies  in  tho  West  Indies ;  for  the  mother- 
country  having  espoused  the  American  cause,  they  had 
been  several  times  exposed  to  tho  hostile  attempts  of 
Great  Britain.   Among  theso  islands  Guadeloupe  had 


THE  WELCOME  SHIP, 

been  more  particularly  threatened,  in  consequence  of  its 
military  and  commercial  importance ;  but,  thanks  to  tho 
vigilance  of  its  new  governor,  tho  attempts  of  tho 
enemy  to  land  there  had  always  failed,  and  France  had 
not  to  mourn  over  any  serious  discomfiture  in  this  im- 
portant position  ;  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1784,  the  island,  without  being  altogether  denuded 
of  warlike  appearance,  which  was  maintained  in  it  more 
from  custom  than  from  necessity,  tho  inhabitants  gene- 
rally had  applied  themselves  anew  to  tho  cultivation  of 
the  numerous  products  which  form  its  riches. 

If  our  readers  will  bo  pleased,  by  a  last  effort  of  their 
complaisance,  to  accompany  us  to  tho  other  side  of  tho 
Atlantic,  and  land  with  us  at  the  port  of  Basseterre, 
wo  will  conduct  them,  amidst  fountains  which  jet  on 
every  side,  through  the  street  which  loads  to  tho  pro- 
menade, called  Champ  d'Arbaud;  then,  after  having 
availed  ourselves  of  the  cool  shade  of  the  tamarind-trccs 
planted  on  each  side  of  it,  till  we  have  proceeded  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  we  will  turn  upon  the  left  up  a 
■mall  beaten  road,  which  conducts  to  the  gato  of  a 
garden,  tho  upper  part  of  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  town. 

When  wo  have  arrived  there,  we  will  allow  them  for 
a  few  moments  to  inhalo  the  evening  breeze,  so  refresh- 
ingly sweet  after  tho  mid-day  heat  of  tho  month  of 
May,  and  thoy  can  cast  a  glnnco  with  us  over  tho  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  tho  tropic*. 


With  our  backs  turned  to  the  woody  and  tolcanlc 
mountains,  which  divide  tho  western  part  of  thp  island . 
and  amid  which  arise,  crowned  with  their  plumes  of 
smoke  and  sparks,  the  two  calcined  pinnacles  of  the 
sulphur  mountain,  we  have  at  our  fe.et,  sheltered  by  the 
hills,  which  have  been  named  Bellevue,  Mont-Desir, 
Beau  Solid,  Espfirancc,  and  Saint  Charles,  the  city 
gracefully  descending  towards  the  sea,  the  waves  6\ 
which,  sparkling  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
laves  its  white  walls.  Tho  horizon,  formed  by  the 
ocean,  lying  like  a  vast  and  limpid  mirror,  and  to  tho 
right  and  left  tho  most  beautiful  and  richest  ptanta- 
tion  of  tho  island  j  largo  square  fields  of  coffee  trees, 
transplanted  originally  from  Arabia,  with  their  knotty 
and  flexible  branches,  coverod  with  dark-green,  glossy 
leaves,  of  an  oblong  and  pointed  form,  and  bearing 
clusters  of  flowers  as  white  as  snow ;  long  rows  of 
cotton  plants,  covering  with  a  rich  carpet  of  verdure 
the  dry  and  stony  soil,  on  which  they  thrive  best,  and 
among  which  wo  soe,  like  so  many  colossal  ants,  negroes 
occupied  in  reducing  to  two  or  threo,  tho  thousand 
shoots  which  sprout  from  each  stalk.  And  then  again, 
but  in  more  level  and  well-sheltered  spots,  in  which 
the  soil  is  richer  and  more  argillaceous,  wo  see  plan- 
tations of  cocoa  trees,  first  introduced  into  tho  West 
Indies  by  tho  Jew,  Benjamin  Dacosta,  with  their  lofty 
trunks  and  porous  branches,  covered  with  fawn- 
coloured  bark,  from  which  largo  oblong  leaves  are 
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pending*  among  whioh  wo  sco  fresh  shoots  of  a  soft, 
rose  colour,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  long, 
curved,  and  yellow  fruit,  which  bends  the  branches 
with  its  weight.  And  further  oii',  whole  fields  of  the 
plant,  discovered  at  Tabaeo,  first  brought  to  Franco 
by  the  Ambassador  of  Francis  II.,  who  presented 
it  to  Catherine  do  Medicis,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  derived  its  name  of  llgrbe-d-hi-rcine.'*  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  it  from  being,  like  every 
popular  thing,  in  tno  first  instance,  excommunicated 
and  proscribed,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the  two  powers 
_  who  then  divided  the  world — pro:  cubed  by  (he  Grand 
Duke  of  Muscovy,  Michael  Fedorowich,  by  the  Turkish 
Sultan  Amurath  IV,  by  the  Emperor  of  Persia,  and 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Hero  and  th<  re. 
we  sco  springing  up  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 
above  all  the  shrubs  and  plants  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, tho  banana  tree  of  Paradise,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  oval  leaves,  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  served  to  form  the  first  garment  of  tho  iirst- 
crcatod  woman.  And  finally,  elevated  above  all  the 
rest,  and  standing  forth  pre-eminent,  whether  backed 
by  the  azure  of  the  heavens,  or  by  the  dark  green  sea, 
tho  cocoa-nut  and  tho  palm-tree,  thoso  two  giants  of 
tho  Western  Archipelago,  graceful  and  prodigal,  as  is 
everything  that  is  powerful.  Figure  to  yourselves, 
then,  these  beautiful  hills,  intersected  by  seventy 
rivers,  cased  in  beds  ninety  feet  in  depth ;  thoso 
mountains  illuminated  during  tho  day  by  a  tropical  sun, 
at  night,  by  the  volcano  of  the  sulphur  mountain ;  that 
vegetation  which  never  is  arrested,  the  now  leaves  of 
which  succeed  the  leaves  which  fall ;  this  soil  so  salu- 
brious, and  air  so  pure,  that,  notwithstanding  tho  insen- 
sate experiments  that  man,  the  real  enemy  of  himself, 
has  made  by  transporting  serpents  from  Martinique, 
and  Saint  Lucie,  it  was  found  that  they  could  neither 
live  nor  reproduce  there :  and  then  judge,  after  the 
sufferings  they  had  endured  in  Europe,  of  the  happi- 
ness which  Anatolo  do  Lusignan  and  Marguerite  d' Auray 
must  have  enjoyed  there. 

To  a  life  agitated  by  the  passions,  to  that  struggle 
of  natural  rights  against  legal  power,  to  that  succession 
of  soenes  in  which  all  earthly  pains,  from  childbirth 
even  to  death,  had  played  their  part,  had  succeeded  a 
life  of  puro  delights,  each  day  of  which  had  passed  on 
calmly  and  tranquilly;  the  only  clouds  that  darkened  it, 
arose  from  that  vague  uneasiness  for  distant  friends, 
which  is  as  if  borne  upon  the  air,  and  which  contracts 
the  heart  like  a  painful  presentiment.  However,  from 
time  to  time,  whether  by  newspapers,  or  by  vessels 
touching  at  the  island,  Auatole  and  Marguerite  had 
obtained  some  intelligence  of  the  generous  being  who 
had  so  powerfully  served  them  as  a  protector;  they  had 
heard  of  his  victories ;  that  after  lie  bad  left  them, 
ho  had  been  appointed  to  tho  command  of  a  small 
squadron,  and  had  destroyed  the  English  establish- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Acadia,  which  had  gained  for 
him  tho  title  of  commodore;  that,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough, 
after  a  combat  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  which  lasted 
four  hours,  he  had  obliged  the  two  frigates  to  strike  to 
him  ;  and  that  finally,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  Independence, 
he  had  received  the  public  thanks  of  Congress,  who 
had  voted  hiin  a  gold  medal,  and  had  selected  him  to 
command  the  frigate  America,  to  which  that  name  had 
been  given  as  beiug  the  finest  in  the  service,  and  the 
command  of  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  as  tho 
bravest  of  its  officers ;  but  this  splendid  ship  had  been 
presented  by  Congress  to  the  King  of  France,  to  re- 
place the  Maynifique,  which  had  been  lost  at  Boston. 
Paul  Jones,  after  conducting  this  frigate  to  Havre,  had 
joined  the  fleet  of  the  Count  do  Vandreuil,  who  had  pro- 
jected aa  attack  upon  Jamaica,  This  last  intelligence 
had  overjoyed  the  hearts  of  Lusignan  and  Marguerite, 
for  this  enterprise  would  bring  Paul  into  their  latitude, 
and  they  hoped  at  last  they  should  soon  see  their 
brother  and  their  friend;  but  peace,  as  we  had  before 
said,  had  intervened,  and  from  that  time,  they  had 
hoard  no  more  of  the  adventurous  seaman. 

In  the  evening  of  tho  day  on  which  we  have  trans- 
ported our  readers  from  the  wild  shores  of  Brittany  to 
the  fertile  coast  of  Guadaloupo,  tho  youn-j  family  were 
assembled  in  the  very  garden  which  we  nave  entered, 
and  which  commands  a  view  of  the  immense  panorama 
we  have  described;  the  foreground  of  wlueh  is  formed 
by  the  city,  at  its  feet  the  ocean,  studded  with  islands 
in  the  distance. 

Marguerite  had  promptly  habituated  herself  to  the 
soft  listlessness  of  Creole  life;  and,  her  mind  now  tran- 
quil and  full  of  happiness,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
aolce  far  nientc,  which  renders  tho  sensual  existence  of 
the  colonies  a  half-sleep,  tho  incidents  of  which  appear 
as  dreams. 

She  was  lying  with  her  daughter  in  n  Peruvian  ham- 
mock, netted  with  the  silken  fibres  of  the  aloe,  and 
ornamented  with  the  most  brilliant-coloured  plumes  of 
the  rarest  tropical  birds ;  her  son  was  swinging  her 
with  a  soft  and  regular  motion,  and  Lusignan  Was 
holding  one  of  her  hands  between  both  his.  She  was 
still  pale,  but  delicate  aud  graceful  as  a  wild  lily.  Her 
looks  were  vacantly  wandering  over  tho  immense  ex- 
tent of  ocean  lying  before  her,  and  she  felt  her  soul  and 
senses  enraptured  by  all  the  blf.'s  which  Heaven  can 
promise,  and  all  the  enjoyments  which  tins  earth  can 
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.oiler-.  At  that  moment,  and  as  if  everything  concurred, 
to  complete  the  magic  spectacle  which  every  evening' 
she  camo  there  to  contemplate,  and  which  every  suc- 
ceeding evening'  sho  found  still  more  marvoDously 
beautiful,  there  suddenly  appeared,  doubling  the  Cape 
Trois  Peiutes,  and  looking  like  an  ocean  king,  n  large 
vessel,  gliding  along  tho  surface  of  the  sea  without 
more  apparent  effort  than  a  swan  playing  upon  tho 
tranquil  bosom  of  a  lake.  Marguerite  was  tho  first  to 
perceive  it ;  and  without  speaking,  for  every  action  is  a 
fatigue  under  that  burning  clinic,  she  made  a  sign 
with  her  head  to  Lusignan,  who  directed  his  looks  to 
tho  spot  sho  had  indicated,  and  then,  like  her,  silently 
followed  with  his  eyes  the  rapid  and  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  vessel.  By  degrees,  as  she  approached, 
and  as  the  elegant  and  delicate  proportions  of  her 
masts,  amidst  the  mass  of  sails  which  they  sustained, 
could  bo  discerned,  which,  in  the  first  instance  had 
seemed  a  cloud  floating  upon  the  horizon,  they  began 
to  discover  in  one  corner  of  her  flag  the  stars  of 
America,  equal  in  number  to  the  States  they  represent. 
One  same  idea  instantly  shot  through  their  minds,  and 
they  exchanged  a  glance  radiant  with  hope,  that  they 
were,  perhaps,  about  to  receive  some  news  of  Paul, 
Lusignan  immediately  ordered  a  negro  to  bring  a 
telescope ;  but  before  he  had  returned,  a  hope  still 
more  delightful  pervaded  both  their  hearts.  It  ap- 
peared to  Lusignan  and  Marguerite  that  they  recog- 
nised an  old  friend  in  the  frigate  that  was  approaching. 
To  persons,  however,  unaccustomed,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
distinguish,  at  a  great  distance,  signs  which  speak  at 
once  to  t'.io  eye  of  an  experienced  seaman,  that  they 
did  not  yet  dare  to  have  faith  in  this  hope ;  and  which, 
indeed,  was  more  an  instinctive  presentiment  than 
positive  reality.  At  last  the  negro  brought  the  so-much- 
longed-for  telescope.  Lusignan  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
and  then  banded  it  to  Marguerite ;  he  had  recognised 
the  sculpture  of  Guillaumo  Costou  upon  the  prow  of 
tho  vessel,  and  it  was  really  the  Indienne  which  was 
advancing  towards  Basseterre. 

Lusignan  raised  Margucrito  from  the  hammock,  and 
placed  her  on  her  feet,  for  their  first  impulse  was  to 
hasten  to  the  harbour ;  but  then  they  reflected  that 
Paul  had  left  tho  Iiidienne  nearly  fivo  years,  at  tho 
time  that  his  promotion  entitled  him  to  the  command 
of  a  larger  vessel,  and  that  she  might  how  be  under  the 
orders  of  another  captain ;  and  they  paused,  with  pal- 
pitating hearts  and  trembling  limbs.  During  this  time, 
their  son  Hector  had  taken  up  the  telescope,  and 
placing  it  to  his  eye,  looked  through  it,  and  soon  after 
exclaimed — 

,: Father!  see  there,  upon  the  deck,  stands  an  officer, 
dressed  in  a  black  coat,  embroidered  with  gold,  just 
like  the  one  in  the  picture  of  my  dear  friend  Paul !" 

Lusignan  hastily  snatched  the  glass  from  his  son's 
hands,  looked  through  it  for  a  few  moments,  then 
again  passed  it  to  Marguerite,  who,  after  directing  it 
toward  the  vessel,  let  it  fall,  and  then  they  threw  them- 
selves into  each  other's  arms.  They  had  recognised 
their  friend,  who,  as  he  was  about  to  visit  them,  had 
put  on  the  dress  which  we  have  before  said  he  had 
generally  worn.  At  this  instant  the  frigate  passed  the 
fort,  which  it  saluted  with  three  guns,  and  the  fort 
returned  the  salute  with  an  equal  number. 

From  the  moment  that  Lusignan  and  Marguerite  had 
acquired  the  certitude  that  their  friend  and  brother 
was  actually  on  board  the  Indienne,  they  had  hastened 
clown  the  mountain,  followed  by  young  Hector,  towards 
the  port,  leaving  their  little  Blanche  in  the  hammock. 
The  captain  had  also  recognised  them,  so  that  at  the 
moment  they  left  the  garden  he  had  ordered  a  boat  to 
bo  lowered,  and,  thanks  to  tho  united  strength  of  ten 
vigorous  oarsmen,  he  had  rapidly  glided  over  the  dis- 
tance between  the  anchorago  ground  and  the  port,  and 
had  sprung  upon  the  jetty  at  the  instant  that  his  friends 
arrived  there.  Such  sensations  as  then  filled  their 
breasts  cannot  be  expressed  in  words ;  tears  are  their 
only  interpreter.  And  thus  their  joy  more  closely 
resembled  grief,  for  they  all  wept,  even  to  the  child, 
who  wept  because  he  saw  them  weep. 

After  giving  some  orders  relating  to  the  vessel,  the 
young  commodore,  with  his  delighted  friends,  slowly 
ascended  tho  bill  down  which  they  had  rushed  so 
rapidly  to  meet  him.  Paul  told  them  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  Admiral  Vandreuil  having  failed,  he  had  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  and  pcaco  having  been  signed,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  with  England,  tho  Congress,  as 
a  token  of  gratitude,  had  presented  him  with  the  first 
ship  he  had  commanded  as  captain. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Lusignan  and  Marguerite  ex- 
perienced the  most  lively  joy,  for  they  hoped  that  their 
brother  had  come  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  his 
abode  with  them;  but  the  character  of  the  yonng 
seaman  was  too  adventurous,  and  stood  too  much  in 
need  of  excitement,  to  sink  quietly  down  into  the  mono- 
tonous aud  unvaried  dulness  of  a  life  on  shore.  He  in- 
formed his  friends  that  he  had  but  eight  days  to  remain 
with  them,  after  which  he  should  seek  in  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  to  follow  the  profession  ho  had 
adapted. 

The  e  eight  days  passed  by  as  rapidly  as  a  dream ; 
and  ftotwSlwtnnding  the  reiterated  entreaties  of  both 
l/i  ignnn  and  Marguerite,  Paul  would  not  consent  to 
delay  his  departure  even  for  twenty-four  hours.  He 
was  still  the  fame  ardent,  determined  being,  consider- 
ing the  execution  of  a  resolution  he  had  once  formed 
as  a  positive  duty,  and  more  austere  Vi'itb  regard  to 
himself  than  toward  others. 


The  hour  of  separation  had  arrived.  Marguerite 
ana  Lusignan  wished  to  accompany  the  young  com- 
modore on  boai-8  "his  ship ;  but  Paul  wished  not  to 
prolong  the  grief  of  this  leave-taking.  When  they 
reached  the  jetty,  he  embraced  them  for  tho  last  time, 
then  jumped  into  his  boat,  which  was  rowed  away  as 
swiftly  as  an  arrow.  Marguerite  and  I/usi^iui  fol- 
lowed him  with  their  eyes  until  bis  boat  hadTlisap. 
peared  on  tho  leeward  side  of  the  frigate,  and  they 
sorrowfully  rcascended  the  hill  to,  watch  the  ship's 
departure,  from  the  same  terrace  from  which  they  had 
beforo  discerned  its  arrival. 

At  tho  moment  they  reached  it,  they  observed  that 
activity  and  bustle  on  board  tho  frigate  which  always 
preccdo  the  departure  of  a  vessel.  Tho  sailors  had. 
surrounded  the  capstan,  and  were  employed  in  getting 
up  the  anchor;  and,  thanks  to  the  purencse  of  the 
atmosphere,  tho  sonorous  and  lively  cries  of  the  seamen 
reached  the  ears  of  Lusignan  and  Marguerite.  The 
anchor  was  soon  apeak,  and  they  saw  it  rising  slowly 
under  tho  ship's  bows;  then  tho  sails  dropped  succes- 
sively from  the  yards,  from  tho  royals  to  tho  courses, 
and  the  ship,  seemingly  endowed  with  an  instinctive 
and  animated  feeling,  gracefully  turned  her  prow  to- 
ward the  harbour's  mouth,  and  beginning  to  move,  cut 
through  the  waves  with  an  easy  motion,  as  if  merely 
gliding  upon  their  surface.  Then,  as  if  the  frigate 
might  be  abandoned  to  her  own  will,  they  saw  the 
young  commodoro  spring  upon  tho  stem  rails,  and 
devote  all  his  attention  to  the  land  he  was  thus  leaving. 
Lusignan  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  made  a  signal, 
to  which  Paul  replied.  And  then,  when  they  could  no 
longer  perceive  each  other  with  the  naked  eye,  they 
had  recourse  to  their  telescopes,  and,  thanks  to  this 
ingenious  invention,  they  retarded  the  separation  for 
another  hour.  They  all  felt  a  presentiment  that  this 
separation  would  be  eternal. 

The  vessel  gradually  diminished  upon  tho  horizon, 
and  darkness  was  about  to  cover  the  heavens,  when 
Lusignan  ordered  a  quantity  of  wood  to  be  brought 
upon  the_  terrace,  to  form  a  beacon  fire,  which  was 
instantly  ignited,  in  order  that  Paul,  whose  vessel  was 
nearly  enshrouded  in  the  darkness,  might  continue  to 
fix  his  eyes  upon  that  spot  until  he  had  doubled  Capo 
Trois  Pointes.  Lusigmin  and  Marguerite  had  for  an 
hour  lost  sight  of  the  ship,  while  Paul,  thanks  to  their 
large  brilliant  fire,  might  still  perceive  them  ;  when  a 
bright  flame,  like  to  a  flash  of  lightning,  appeared  on 
tho  horizon,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  report  of  a  gun, 
similar  to  tho  prolonged  sound  of  distant  thunder, 
reached  their  cars,  aud  all  again  was  silent.  Lusignan 
and  Marguerite  had  received  Paul's  last  farewell. 
*  *  »  *  * 

Aud  now,  although  the  domestic  drama  which  we 
undertook  to  relate  has,  in  fact,  terminated  here, 
some  of  our  readers  maj',  perhaps,  have  felt  sufficient 
interest  in  the  young  adventurer  whom  we  have 
made  the  hero  of  this  story,  to  follow  him  in  the  second 
part  of  his  career;  to  these,  then,  after  thanking  them 
for  the  kind  attention  they  have  been  pleased  to  grant 
us,  we  are  about  to  recount,  truly  and  plainly,  facts 
which  a  most  minute  research  have  enabled  us  to  lay 
before  them. 

At  the  period  we  have  reached,  that  is  to  sa}-,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1784,  tho  whole  of  Europe  had  fallen 
into  that  state  of  torpor  which  unthinking  men  ima- 
gine to  be  tranquillity,  but  which  minds  more  profound 
regard  as  the  dull  and  momentary  calm  that  preocdea 
the  tempest.  America,  by  gaining  her  independence, 
had  prepared  France  for  her  revolution.  Kifags  and 
people,  mistrustful  of  each  other,  were  on  their  guard. 
Peter  III.,  who  had  become  odious  to  the  Russians  in 
consequence  of  his  ignoble  character,  the  narrowness 
of  his  political  views,  and,  above  all,  for  his  excessive, 
loaning  to  Prussian  manners  and  Prussian  discipline, 
had  been  deposed  without  opposition,  and  strangled 
without  a  struggle.  Catherine  had  thus  found  herself, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  mistress  of  an  empire  which 
extended  over  one-seventh  part  of  tho  globe,  Her  first 
care  was  to  compel  the  neighbouring  powers  to  accept 
her  as  a  mediatrix  in  their  quarrel,  and  thus  become 
dependent  upon  her.  Thus  had  she  obliged  the  people 
of  Courland  to  drive  from  them  their  new  duke, 
Charles  of  Saxony,  and  to  recall  Biren;  she  had  sent 
her  ambassadors  and  her  armies  to  Warsaw,  there  to 
have  crowned,  by  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  her 
former  lover,  Poniatowski ;  sho  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  England ;  she  had  associated  to  her  policy  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
these  great  projects  of  foreign  policy,  she  had  not  neg- 
lected the  internal  government  of  her  own  eouutry; 
and  in  the  interval  of  her  amours,  so  fickle  and  so 
various,  she  still  found  time  to  reward  industry,  to  en. 
courage  agriculture,  to  reform  the  laws,  to  raise  a 
navy,  to  send  Pallas  into  provinces  the  productions  off 
which  were  till  then  unknown  —  Blumager  into  the 
Northern  Archipelaco,  and  Boilings  into  the  fudicn 
Ocean.  In  fine,  jealous  of  the  literary  reputation  of 
her  brother,  the  King  of  Prussia,  she  wrot  e,  with  the 
some  hand  that  had  ordered  the  erection  of  a  new  city, 
and  signed  tho  order  for  the  execution  of  young  Ivan, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  "  The  Ifciutatiouof 
the  Journey  into  Siberia,"  by  the  Abbe  Cii.ippc,  a 
romance  of  the  Czavowich  Chlose,  several  plays,  among 
which  was  a  translation  into  French  of  "  Cleg,"  a 
drama  ,  written  by  a  Russian  poet,  Dcrschawin;  so  that 
Voltaire  proclaimed  her  the  Seinivainis  of  the  North ; 
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and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  letters,  classed  her  bc- 
tw?c"ii  Solon  and  Lycnrgcs. 

The  efsect  produced  amidst  tliis  voluptno'-s  and 
ehiyalrie  court  by  tiie  arrival  of  sneh  a  man  a3  our 
adventurous  seaman,  can  readily  be  imagined.  The 
■tepntation  for  courage,  which  bad  rendered  bim  the 
terror  of  the  enemies  oi"  France  and  Ame  rica,  had  pre 
ceded  him  to  the  court  of  Russia  •  and  in  exchange  for 
his  frigate,  whieh  he  presented  to  Catherine,  bo  re 
ceived  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.    Then  the  flag  of 
Kassia,  after  having  navigated  round  one-half  the  old 
world,  appeared  in  the  Grecian  seas,  and  beneath  the 
rains  of  Lncedsemon  and  the  Parthenon,  be,  who  bad 
satiated  in  establishing  the  independence  of  America 
dreamt  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Republics  of 
Sparta  and  Athens.    The  old  Ottoman  empire  was 
whwrrrn  tw  its  foundations ;  the  defeated  Turks  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Kainardji.    Catherine  retained  Azof, 
Taganrog,  and  Kenburr ;  and  Kenbcrn  compelled  the 
Turks  to  grant  her  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black 
8e»,  and  the  independence  of  the  Crimea.   She  then 
desired  to  visit  her  new  possessions.    Paul,  recalled  to 
St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  her  on  this  journey,  the 
route  of  which  had  been  drawn  np  by  Potemkin. 
Daring  the  whole  of  it,  ell  the  attributes  of  triumph 
were  offered  to  the  conquering  empress  and  her  suite: 
bonfires  were  lighted  all  along  the  road,  cities  were 
illuminated  with  the  most  fairy-like  brilliancy,  magni- 
ficent palaces  erected,  as  if  by  magic,  for  one  day, 
araid  desert  countries,  and  which  the  next  morning  dis- 
appeared ;  Tillages  rising,  as  if  beneath  the  wand  of  an 
enchanter,  in  soKtndes  in  which,  eight  days  before, 
the  Tartars  fed  their  flocks ;  towns  app?aring  on  the 
horizon,  of  which  there  existed  but  the  exterior  walls; 
in  eTery  direction,  homage,  and  songs  of  welcome,  and 
dances  of  the  people.    During  the  day,  a  numerous 
population  crowded  the  road ;  and,  at  night,  while  the 
empress  was  sleeping,  they  would  run  to  station  them- 
selves in  the  way  she  was  to  proceed  on  waking  the 
following  morning.    A  king  and  emperer  rode  by  her 
side,  calling  themselves,  not  her  brothers,  not  her 
equals,  bnt  her  courtiers ;  finally,  a  triumphal  arch  jvas 
erected  at  the  last  halt  she  was  to  make  on  her  j  lurney 
southward,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  This  is  the  r  ad 
to  Byzantine ;"  which,  if  it  did  not  reveal  the  ambition 
Of  Catherine,  demonstrated,  at  leas',  the  policy  of  Po- 
temkin.  Then  '  Russia  bcame  strengthened  in  her 
tyranny,  aa  America  had  in  her  independence.  Cathe- 
rine offered  to  her  admiral  places  which  would  have 
more  than  satisfied  the  rapacity  of  a  courtier,  honours 


was  the  sea,  with  its  combats  and  its  tempests— it  was 
the  boundless  immensity  of  ocean,  for  which  yearr.  :d 
IM  heart  of  oar  cdventaroas  and  poetic  seaman,  lie, 
therefore,  left  the  brilliant  conrt  of  Catherine",  as  lie 
had  left  the  austere  Congrcis  of  America,  and  returned 
to  France  to  seek  that  which  he  coull  not  SnJ  else- 
where, that  is  to  aay,  a  life  of  excitement — enemies  to 
combat,  a  peoplo  to  defend.  Paul  arrived  in  Paris  in 
the  midst  of  oar  European  wars  and  civil  struggles  ; 
wjde,  with  ono  liand,  we  were  seizing  a  foreign  enemy 
by  the  throat,  with  the  other  vrc  were  tearing  our  own 
entrails.  That  king,  whom  he  had  cccn  ten  years  be- 
fore, beloved,  honoured,  powerful,  was  then  a  captive, 
despised  and  strenythlcss.  All  that  had  been  exalted 
was  abased,  and  great  name3  fell,  as  did  high-born 
heads:  it  was  the  r  ign  of  equality,  and  the  guillotine 
was  the  levelling  instrument.  Paul  inquired  after 
lei,  and  was  told  that  he  was  proscribed.  He 
what  Lad  become  of  his  mother,  and  was  in- 
I  that  she  wai  dead.  Then  he  felt  sn  irresistible 
g  to  revist  once  again,  before  he  himself  might 
«  spot  on  which,  twelve  years  before,  be  had  ex- 
ced  emotions  at  once  so  sweet  and  terrible.  He 
i  for  Brittany,  left  his  carriage  at  Yannes,  and 
ed  on  horseback,  as  he  had  do:.  3  on  the  first  day 
1  seea  Marguerite.  Eat  he  was  no  longer  the 
and  enthniiasti ;  s^iman,  whoso  desires  and 
had  no  horizon  ;  he  was  a  man  bereft  of  all  these 
it  illusions,  for  he  Lad  tasted  of  all,  whether 
or  bitter,  bad  learnt  to  appreciate  all,  both  men 
iugs;  bad  known  all,  glory  and  oblivion.  Thcrc- 
uLe  not  come  to  search  for  a  family,  but  to  visit 


within  sight  of  the  castle,  he  turned 


for  three  years  had  remained  closed,  and  which  were 
new  opened  for  him.  Ho  walked  through  the  portrait- 
gallery;  it  was  in  the  same  state  as  he  had  formerly 
scon  it;  no  pious  hand  had  added  the  portrait  cither 
of  the  marquis  or  the  marchioness.  He  went  into  the 
study  in  which  he  had  been  concealed,  found  a  book 
lying  in  it  which  he  had  opened  and  placed  upon  the 
very  spot  on  which  he  K,und  it,  and  read  the  same  pss- 
sages  which  he  had  read  so  many  years  before.  He 
then  pushed  open  the  door  which  communicated  with 
the  contract  chamber,  where  he  had  pasted  the  chief 
seeue3  of  that  drama  in  which  he  was  the  principal 
actor.  The  table  was  still  in  the  sjmc  place,  and  the 
Venetian  looking-glass  over  the  chimney-piece  was 
there,  shattered  as  it  had  been  by  the  ball  from 
Emanuel's  pistol.  Paul  advanced  to  the  fireplace,  and 
placing  his  elbow  on  the  marble  niantlepicce,  ques- 
tioned the  servant  as  to  the  last  years  of  the  mar- 
chioness. 

The  account  he  received  showed  that  she  had  re- 
mained austere  and  melancholy,  as  was  her  wont.  Re- 
maining secluded  and  alone  at  the  castle,  her  hours 
were  uniformly  spent  in  three  different  places :  her 
oratory,  the  vault  in  which  the  body  of  her  husband 
had  been  buried,  and  the  spot  sheltered  by  the  oak  tree, 
at  the  foot  of  which  her  lover  had  been  interred.  For 
eight  years  after  the  evening  on  which  Paul  had  taken 
leave  of  her,  she  had  been  seen  to  wander  amid  the  old 
corridors  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  gloomy  avenues  of  the 
pari:,  slow  and  pale  as  a  spectre ;  then  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  engendered  by  the  agonies  she  had  suffered,  de- 
clared itself,  aud  she  daily  became  weaker.  At  length] 
ono  evening,  when  her  failing  strength  no  longer  per- 
mitted her  to  walk,  she  had  ordered  the  servants  to 
carry  her  to  the  foot  of  the  oak  tree,  her  favourite  walk, 
that  she  might  once  more  see,  she  said,  the  snu  setting 
in  the  ocean.  When  they  had  reached  the  spot,  she 
desired  the  servants  to  withdraw,  and  to  come  back  to 
her  in  half-an-hour.  On  their  return,  they  found  her 
Lying  fainting  on  the  ground.  They  immediately  bore 
her  to  the  castle;  but  having  recovered  her  senses  on 
the  way,  she  ordered  them,  instead  of  conducting  her 
to  her  own  room,  which  they  usually  did,  to  take  her 
down  into  the  family  vault.  There  she  hud  still  strength 
enough  to  kneel  upon  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  and 
made  a  sign  that  she  desired  to  be  left  alone.  However 
imprudent  their  doing  so  might  be,  the  servants  with- 
lr  v.-,  for  she  had  accustomed  them  to  obey  her  in  every - 
Ling  at  the  first  intimation  of  her  will.  They,  however, 
remained  at  a  short  distance,  concealed  behind  the 
corner  of  a  tomb,  that  they  might  bo  ready  to  render 
h"r  assistance,  should  it  be  necessary.  In  atew  minutes 
ihev/a-.v  her  fill  down  upon  the  stone  on  which  she  had 
been  praying;  they  rushed  forward,  imagining  that  she 
had  again  fainted.    She  was  dead. 

Petal  requested  the  old  servant  to  conduct  him  into 
the  vault,  and  slowly  entered  it  with  uncovered  head ; 
and  when  he  bad  roacbed  the  stone  which  covered  the 
-r:vo  of  his  mother,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Oil 
the  monumental  stono  were  inscribed  the  following 
words,  tMid  which  may  still  be  seen  in  one  of  the  chape  s 
of  the  church  of  the  small  town  of  Auray,  to  which  it 
-incc  been  removed.  The  inscription  had  been 
'•  n  by  tho  marchioness  herself,  and  she  had  desired 
that  it  should  be  placed  upon  her  tomb  : — 

"  Here  lies  the  very  noble  and  very  puissant  lads, 
'•'  -r.'iieritn  Blanche  de  Sable,  Marchioness  of  Auray; 

the  of  August,  172U— died  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 178*. 

"  Pray  for  her,  and  for  her  children." 

Paul  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  an  expression  of 
infinite  snfi'.r.do.  His  mother,  who,  during  her  life, 
bad  for  bo  long  a  time  forgotten  him,  had  remembered 
him  in  her  funeral  inscription. 

Six  months  after  thi3  visit,  the  National  Convention 
1  'Creed,  in  solemn  sitting,  that  they  would  attend  in  a 
body  the  (tenet.  1  procession  of  Paul  Jones,  formerly  a 
commodore  in  the  American  navy,  aud  whose  burial 
w  is  to  take  place  in  the  cemetery  of  Pore  La  Chaise. 

They  had  come  to  this  decision,  said  tho  decree,  in 
order  to  consecrate  the  establishment  of  religious  free- 
dom thro'-'jhot'.t  France. 

T.'tF.  EST). 


a  grave  of  the  Count  de  Mot- 
ion  even  could  no  longer  rccog- 

u^'h  the  park  toward  the  castle, 


no  Iterated.  Paul 


N  evf.r  S  msFiF.n.— Nobody  m  satisfied  is  this  world. 
If  a  legacy  i*  left  a  man,  lio  regrets  that  it  is  not  larger. 
If  he  find*  a  sum  of  money,  ho  searches  tho  ground  for 
ni.e-e.  If  ho  is  elected  to  some  high  office,  he  v.-i  he; 
for.  a.  better  one.  If  ho  is  rich  and  wants  for  nothing, 
lie  strives  for  more  wealth.  If  be  if  .1  a m udo  man,  he 
is  looking  out  for  a  wlfo;  and  if  married,  for  children. 
Of  these  latter  blessings  wine  men  have  too  many, 
some  few,  some  nono  at  all.    Wo  are  never  satisfied. 

PURSUIT  or  PlkaSUHH. — We  smile  at  the  ignorance 
of  the  savage  who  euta  down  tho  tree  in  order  to  reach 
H  H  frttite  j  but  the  fact  it,  I  hat  a  blunder  of  this  descrip- 
tion' is  made  by  every  person  who  is  over  eager  and  iiu- 
p.iti  nt  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  To  such  the  presoU 
mojnent  i.;  as  everything,  and  tho  future  nu  nothing ;  he 
borrj/wa,  therefore,  from  the  futnro  nt  a  must  usurious 
in  1  ruinous  interest;  and  tho  consequence  is  that  he 
ftijfls  the  tone  of  hi  J  best  feelrnga  impaired,  his  self- 
respect  diminished,  hi;  health  tjr  mind  aud  hotly  de- 
ed, end  life  reduced  to  its  very  dreg',  at  a  timo 
when,  humanly  tpcalting,  the  greater  noi  l  ism  of  i:  t  com- 
forts elitnld  bo  f!  .ill  b<?foro  him,— Biehr.p  $lnptlewtfth. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NEW  YORK 
DETECTIVE. 

NO.  I. — fil'-VMi'D  I>"  THE  BACK. 
I  IUD  been  engaged  in  my  profession  about  a  year, 
when  rumours  reached  New  York  that  a  small  town  in 
tho  extreme  -western  portion  of  the  State  was  tho 
theatre  of  crimes.  Several  atrocious  murdera  and  rob- 
beries had  been  committed  there,  and  not  the  slightest 
clue  had  been  found  as  to  tho  perpetrators  of  theso 
deeds.  There  was  no  telegraph  or  railroad  to  the  town 
ia  question,  therefore  the  reports  tiiat  reached  tho 
metropolis  were,  in  the  first  instance,  vague  auel  con- 
tradictory ;  but  they  soon  assumed  a  more  decided  cha- 
racter, and  a  full  endorsement  a-s  to  their  truth  was 
received  in  tho  shape  of  a  letter  from  the  local  authori- 
ses to  the  police  department,  begging  that  a  most 
skilful  detective  might  be  sent  down,  to  ferret  out  tho 
real  criminal. 

A  brother-officer  of  mine,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  was 
despatched  to  the  theatre  of  these  events,  and  he  went 
with  tho  full  assurance  that  he  would  be  successful. 
George  was  a  good  fellow,  and  a  capital  hand  at  disco- 
vering ordinary  criminals,  but  ho  did  not  possess  tho 
subtlety  necessary  to  make  a  first-rate  detective,  lie 
was  too  frank,  too  boisterous,  too  conceited  to  deal  with 
refined  villany.  He  was  fully  acemaiutcd  with  all  tho 
ordinary  modes  practised  in  such  cases,  such  us  disguise 
in  dress,  decoy  letters,  auel  tracing  out  a  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  when  the  first  link  was  found ; 
but  he  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  analysis,  so  that 
when  ho  had  to  do  with  a  more  acute  mind  than  his 
own,  he  was  generally  foiled. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  learn,  then,  that  after  ho  had 
been  absent  a  week,  a  letter  was  received  from  him,  to 
the  effect  that  all  his  efforts  had  been  entirely  fruitless. 
On  receipt  of  this  letter  the  chief  of  police  sent  for  me, 
and  desired  me  to  go  at  once  and  take  Lewis's  place. 
My  instructions  were  written  out,  and  the  next  day  I 
started  on  my  errand. 

In  tho  first  place,  I  provided  myself  with  a  book  of 
patterns,  clothed  myself  in  a  suit  of  chequered  cloth, 
assumed  a  certain  jaunty  air,  and  was  for  the  occasion 
transformed  into  a  bagman  or  commercial  traveller,  tra- 
velling for  a  large  commercial  house  in  the  cloth  line. 

I  took  the  railway  to  Erie  ;  from  there  I  had  to  travel 
sixty  miles  by  stage,  in  order  to  reach  the  town  where 
the  crimes  had  been  committed.  It  was  a  cold  day  in 
February;  tho  wind  blew  from  the  north-east,  and  the 
inside  of  the  stage  was  by  no  meaii3  the  plcasautest 
placo  in  tho  -world  on  such  a  day.  But  when  I  am 
engaged  on  special  business,  I  never  allow  myself  to 
think  of  my  own  comforts,  and  being  also  something  of 
a  philosopher,  I  made  tho  best  of  it.  . 

After  a  tedious  journey  of  eight  hours,  I  saw  tho 

spires  of  tho  two  churches  that  the  town  of  P  ■ 

contains ;  and  wo  were  borne  bowling  along  the  wcll- 
paved  street,  for  the  town  consists  of  only  one  long 
thoroughfare 

We  slopped  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  I  was  shown  into 
the  parlour,  where  I  found  a  bright  lire  burning.  After 
aipper  I  went  to  seek  fur  Lewis,"who  was  staying  at  tho 
fountain,  the  rival  inn  to  the  Eagle.  I  found  him 
there,  and  (old  him  he  must  go  back  to  New  York,  and 
lu .;;u  tho  business  in  my  hands.  He  did  not  like  it 
much  at  first,  but  oi  eour.5o  lie  had  to  obey  orders.  Ho 
then  gave  me  tho  information  he  had  gathered,  aud  tho 
particulars  of  the  various  crimes  which  had  caused  cuch. 

c  'U.oei'iialion  inthc  little lov.11  ofP  .  Divested  of 

all  verbiage,  the  facts  were  simply  as  follows  : — 

About  two  weeks  before  Lewis's  visit,  the  inhabitants 

of  P  wero  one  moniing  startled  and  horrified 

by  the  report  that  a  fearful  murder  had  been  committed 
during  the  previous  night.  Jasper  Copmau,  a  night 
watch,  employed  by  the  bankers  of  tho  town,  was  disco- 
vered stabbed  in  the  back.  The  murderer  had  evidently 
approached  him  from  behind,  and  tho  blow  had  been 
so  surely  given,  that  tho  unfortunate  victim  did  not 
appear  to  have  made  the  slightest  struggle.  Tho  safo 
of  the  bank  had  been  forced,  aud  tho  contents  rifled, 
amounting  to  some  10,000  dollars. 

Tho  town  of  P  —  does  not  consist  of  more  than 

'nee  thousand  iulistWtaiUf,  so  that  the  consternation 
■•prcad  by  this  murder  may  be  easily  imagined.  Evory 
effort  was  mad.;  to  discover  the  assassin,  but  without 
the  slightest  success. 

Tbr.ee  daya  afterwards,  before  the  excitement  attend- 
ing this  frightful  deed  h  id  subsided,  the  dwelling. 
Ii  IU3C  of  a  iv, i red  merchiml,  who  lived  on  tho  outskirts 
of  the  town,  (vao  broken  into,  and  robbed  of  its  vakt- 
abli  ■.  The  uiulates;  consisting  of  nn  old  man  and  two 
*i  .  !  j  Bervaitl  ;,  had  heard  and  seen  nothing,  although 
il.  appeared  the  robber  or  robbers  had  actually  entered 
the  Sleeping  apartments,  picking  tho  locks  in  11  most 
dexterous  manner. 

Four  nights  after  that,  another  fearful  erimo  was 
committed,  whi  :h  raised  the  public  excitement  and  fear 
to' the  highest  pitch.  A  widow  lady,  residing  in  tho 
Leant  of  the  iotvij,  was  discovered  murdered  in  her  bed. 
She,  too,  had  been  utabbed  to  tho  heart.  Tho  house 
had  been  rilled,  and,  in  spile  of  every  extort  of  tho  local 
•>n!  libril  ieOi  not  the  slightest  trace  or  clue  could  be  tii.i. 
eovi  red.  It  was  then  that  a  detective  officer  from  New 
York  had  been  sent  for. 

Sneh  was  the  substance  of  tho  facts  fold  mo  by 
George  Lewis,  lie  then  entered  info  -particulars  of 
v/hat  he  had  done,  which  Cimountcd  to  nothing.  Ho 
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had  caused  several  worthless  characters  to  bo  arrested, 
but  they  wero  immediately  released  for  want  of  evi- 
dence against  them.  I  found  it  to  be  Lewis's  opinion 
that  a  band  of  men  had  been  concerned  in  theso  atro- 
cities. 

George  had  told  everybody  his  business,  and  had 
shown  but  little  tact  in  conducting  his  investigations. 
Ho  had  left  for  New  York  by  tho  night  mail,  and  I 
returned  to  my  inn,  debating  in  my  own  mind  tho  best 
way  to  begin  my  investigation.  Everybody  was  talking 
of  tho  recent  murders,  but  I  mingled  very  little  in  the 
conversation  myself. 

The  next  morning,  I  paid  a  visit  to  tho  house  of  tho 
late  victim,  tho  widow  lady.  It  was  a  small  dwelling, 
situated  in  the  main  street,  and  it  really  appeared  sur- 
prising how  such  a  deed  could  have  been  committed 
without  alarming  tho  neighbours.  I  saw  in  a  moment 
that  I  had  a  most  difficult  case  to  contend  with.  The 
villain  or. villains  were  no  ordinary  persons.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  mo  was  the  uoiselessness  with  which 
tho  deed  had  been  committed.  No  one  had  heard  a 
sound.  As  I  have  said,  the  same  person  who  had  com- 
mitted this  deed  had  entered  tho  merchant's  chamber 
while  ho  slept,  without  awakening  tho  owner  of  the 
house,  who  was  lying  in  bed  asleep  at  the  time. 

Hero,  then,  was  my  first  point.  The  question  next 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  that,  for  a  man  to  have 
accomplished  this,  ho  must  have  some  soft  covering  to 
his  feet.  In  minutely  searching  the  apartment  I  dis- 
covered, clinging  to  a  nail  in  the  floor,  some  shreds  of 
whito  woollen  of  very  thick  texture.  I  immediately 
surmised  that  tho  murderer  must  have  worn  thick 
woollen  stockings  over  his  boots,  for  the  purpose  of 
deadening  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  I  made  tho  ex- 
periment myself,  and  found  that  I  could  move  about  in 
them  without  eliciting  the  slightest  sound. 

I  also  made  the  discovery  that  the  murderer  (for  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  only  one  man  had  been 
concerned  in  the  crime)  was  a  small  man,  and  had  light 
hair.  I  came  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the 
opening  through  which  he  had  entered  tho  widow  lady's 
house  was  a  small  one,  not  allowing  a  full-sized  man  to 
enter.  This  openiug  had  been  made  by  the  removal  of 
an  iron  bar.  Attached  to  the  fragments  of  this  iron 
bar  were  two  long  hairs  of  a  very  light  brown. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  go  round  to  all  the  dry- 
goods  shops  in  town  where  they  sold  tho  peculiar  kind 
of  stockings  to  which  I  have  referred,  carelessly  making 
inquiries  as  to  who  had  purchased  woollen  stockings 
there  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  Trade  in  that 
particular  article  appeared  to  have  been  dull  for  some 
time  past,  for  in  the  first  four  shops  I  inquired  at,  I 
found  they  had  sold  none  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  but  I  was  more  fortunate  at  the  fifth  and  last 
shop  in  town.  Here  I  learned  that  a  certain  gentleman, 
whost  name  I  shall  not  at  present  reveal,  had  recently 
purchased  three  pairs  there.  On  inquiring,  I  found  the 
purchaser  to  be  a  little  man  with  light  hair. 

Hero  was  a  most  important  point  gained.  The 
simple  fact  of  tho  man  buying  three  pairs  of  woollen 
stockings  was  not  in  itself  very  suspicious,  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  small  and  had  light  hair,  was  proof  posi- 
tive to  me  that  I  had  found  out  my  man.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  which  to  any  one  else  might  have 
proved  sufficient  to  dismiss  such  an  idea  as  soon  as  it 
entered  the  mind.  The  gentleman  who  had  bought 
those  stockings  was  a  most  respectable,  wealthy,  and 
influential  man,  and  had  I  breathed  my  suspicions  to 
anybody,  I  should  have  been  laughed  at  as  the  veriest 
blockhead  that  ever  lived. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  all  this  investigation  it  was 
late,  and  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  determined  the  next 
morning  I  would  make  my  grand  coup.  I  retired  to 
bed,  very  well  satisfied  with  myself,  and  slept  as  soundly 
as  if  the  murderer  were  already  in  jail.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  was  awakened  by  a  tap  at  my  door. 
Come  in,"  said  I. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  chambermaid  made  her 
appearance  with  a  pitcher  of  hot  water.  She  looked  as 
pale  as  a  ghost,  aud  trembled  violently. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mary?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  sir,  haven't  you  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  Why,  what  news  could  I  possibly  have  heard  P" 

"  Well,  sir,  another  terrible  murder  was  committed 
last  night !" 

"  What!"  I  cried,  starting  up  from  my  chair. 

"  Mrs.  Adams,  of  the  Elms,  was  murdered  last 
night !" 

"  Mrs.  Adams'."  I  almost  screamed  out,  for  the  name 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  me. 

"  Yes,  sir;  she  was  found  in  her  husband's  study 
stabbed  dead,  and  the  house  was  robbed." 

"  And  Mr.  Adams — was  he  injured  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  they  say  ho  is  almost  distracted.    It  ap- 

?ears  that  he  went  to  bed  first,  as  is  often  his  custom, 
le  tell  asleep,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  murder  until 
this  morning." 

Mary  continued  to  converse  for  some  minutes  on  this 
last  fearful  tragedy.  At  last  she  left  tho  room,  and  I 
finished  dressing  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  last 
crime  caused  me  the  greatest  surprise.  I  could  not  com- 
prehend it — it  upset  all  my  calculations,  and  left  me 
wandering  about  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

I  went  down  to  breakfast.  Consternation  and  fear 
were  depicted  in  every  face.  Public  excitement  had  now 
reached  the  highest  pitch.  Persons  appeared  to  be 
afraid  to  walk  alone  even  in  tho  daytime.  In  the  street 


groups  wero  conversing  together.  Every  face  woro  a 
pale,  anxiou3  expression.  On  tho  dead  walls  of  tho 
town  I  saw  a  handbill  convening  a  public  moeting  on 
that  day  at  noon,  to  decido  what  was  best  to  be  dono 
for  the  protection  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Adams,  the  husband  of  tho  last  victim,  was  a 
most  respectable  gentleman,  living  in  a  largo  house 
called  "  tho  Elms,"  about  half  a  milo  from  town.  He 
was  reported  to  bo  very  wealthy,  and  had  recently 
made  some  heavy  purchases  in  real  estate.  Tho  unfor- 
tunate woman,  his  wife,  was  about  twenty-fivo  years  of 
age  ;  and  it  was  stated  by  all  who  knew  her  that  she 
was  kind,  affable,  and  generous.  She  was  very  talented, 
and  had  made  somo  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
her  country. 

Tho  Adamses  had  not  long  been  residents  of  P—  ; 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months  at  most,  but  they 
had  brought  with  them  excellent  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  had  at  once  been  admitted  to  the  very  best 
society  of  the  place.  Tho  family  consisted  ot  Mr. 
Adams,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  servants.  Tho  hus- 
band's grief  at  tho  loss  of  his  wife  can  be  very  well 
imagined;  it  was  stated  that  he  was  almost  distracted. 

The  moment  I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  repair  to  tho  scene  of  tho  tragedy. 
I  had  more  than  one  motive  for  doing  this. 

I  found  tho  Elms  to  bo  a  largo  building,  evidently 
erected  prior  to  the  Eevolution.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  were  placed  broken 
glass  bottles,  a  very  common  method  in  that  part  of  the 
country  for  preventing  the  ingress  of  interlopers. 
The  entrance  was  by  means  of  a  massive  iron  gate. 

A  largo  crowd  had  already  assembled  in  the  court- 
3-ard,  seeking  for  admission ;  but  watchmen  wero  at  the 
door,  and  refused  entranco  to  all  except  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

Beforo  entering  the  house,  I  made  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  the  exterior.  I  found  the  wall  was  so 
lofty,  and  so  well  defended  by  tho  broken  glass,  that 
entrance,  except  through  the  gate,  was  almost  impos- 
sible. I  next  proceeded  to  inquire  if  the  lock  had 
been  forced,  and  learned  that  the  gate  was  still  locked 
when  the  murder  was  discovered.  I  now  went  to  tho 
main  entrance,  but  was  refused  admittance,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  told  them  who  I  was  that  I  could  obtain  it.  I 
would  rather  not  have  done  this,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it. 

The  room  where  the  young  woman  had  been  killed 
remained  exactly  in  tho  same  condition  as  when  the 
deed  was  first  discovered.  She  had  evidently  been 
seated  at  the  table  writing,  and  had  been  utterly  un- 
aware of  the  assassin's  approach.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  struggle  having  taken  place  ; 
no  disorder  was  apparent  in  the  room,  and  the  victim 
could  not  have  nttered  a  single  cry.  She,  like  the 
others,  had  been  stabbed  in  tho  back.  On  the  floor 
were  strewn  some  small  pieces  of  paper,  as  if  a  letter 
had  been  torn  up  and  thrown  there. 

In  the  ashes  under  the  grate  were  also  some  pieces  of 
paper,  half  consumed.  I  gathered  them  carefully  to- 
gether, and  made  out  the  following  detached  sen- 
tences : — 

"  Fearful  discovery— — a  felon's  doom  my  hus- 
band life  a  burden  O  God !  what  to  do  ?  

my  husband  horrible!  horrible!" 

I  made  inquiry  concerning  the  deceased  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  learned  that  the  whole  of  the  previous  day 
she  had  been  in  tho  lowest  possible  spirits ;  that  she 
had  kept  herself  shut  up  in  the  room  all  day,  and  had 
spoken  but  a  few  words. 

I  then  asked  to  sec  the  bereaved  husband,  but  was 
told  he  was  too  deeply  plunged  in  grief  to  be  seen.  I 
begged  the  messenger  I  sent  to  inform  Mr.  Adams  who 
I  was,  and  that  the  ends  of  justice  demanded  that  I 
should  see  him.  After  some  little  delay,  I  was  admitted 
into  his  presence.  He  had  on  a  morning  gown.  He 
was  fearfully  pale,  and  appeared  to  be  plunged  in  the 
deepest  grief. 

I  conversed  with  him  a  few  minutes  concerning  the 
late  fearful  occurrence,  and  learned  that' he  had 
retired  to  bed  about  ten  o'clock,  and  his  wife  told  him 
she  would  follow  him  in  a  few  minutes.  He  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  morniug ;  and  it  was 
then  that,  after  a  servant  had  entered  the  study,  the 
fearful  truth  became  known  to  him. 

When  I  had  heard  this  statement,  I  left  him ;  and 
going  to  the  watchmen  guarding  the  door,  I  begged 
that  they  would  accompany  me  to  perform  a  disagree- 
able duty.  The  men  stared  as  if  not  comprehending 
what  I  said. 

Accompanied  by  tho  watchmen,  I  returned  to  Mr. 
Adams's  chamber,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  I  _  in- 
formed him  that  I  wished  to  ask  him  another  question. 
As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  1  entered,  and  placing 
my  hand  on  Mr.  Adams's  shoulder,  I  exclaimed — 

"  Mr.  Adams,  I  arrest  you  for  tho  wilful  murder  of 
your  wife  !    I  also  accuse  you  of  having  murdered  Mrs. 

B  ,  the  widow  lady,  and  the  watchman  in  tho  employ 

of  Piusscll  and  Son,  bankers." 

The  man  turned  livid. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  ho  said ;  "  are  you  mad  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  exactly;  thank  God,  I  am  in  full  pos- 
session of  my  senses,  or  I  might  not  have  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  perpetrator  of  these  fearful  crimes." 

"  Where  is  your  proof?"  ho  exclaimed. 

"  Here  are  the  stockings,"  I  replied,  going  to  a  corner 
of  tho  apartment,  and  taking  from  it  a  pair  of  woollen 


stockings,  "  which  yon  wore  over  your  boots,  and  hero 
are  somo  small  pieces  of  paper  still  adhering  to  them  with 
which  tho  floor  of  the  study  was  strewn  when  you 
entered.  I  have  also  discovered  a  letter  which  your 
wife  was  writing  at  the  time  yon  stole  behind  her. 

"  That  letter  was  destroyed !"  exclaimed  tho  assassin. 
_ "  You  see,"  I  replied,  turning  to  the  watchmen,  "  he 
virtually  confesses  that  he  destroyed  tho  letter,  after 
having  committed  tho  deed.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
theso  clever  murderers  sometimes  forget  themselves  ! 
Hero,"  I  continued,  pointing  to  his  dressing-gown,  "  is 
a  spot  of  his  wife's  blood  still  on  his  wrapper. 

The  assassin  saw  that  he  had  committed  himself,  and 
sunk  down  in  his  chair  speechless.  The  moment  I  saw 
him  I  knew  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
who  had  committed  those  fearful  deeds.  I  saw  the 
woollen  stockings  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  small  man  with  light  hair. 

Ho  was  removed  to  jail,  and  that  same  evening  con- 
fessed his  crime.  It  appears  that  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  wealthy,  when  he  was  really  straitened 
in  circumstances.  He  became  desperate,  and  deter- 
mined he  would  recruit  his  fortune  by  burglary.  By 
some  means  his  wife  became  acquainted  with  her  bus- 
band's  crimes,  and  accused  him  of  them.  He  made  a 
faint  denial,  and  determined  that  he  would  sacrifico 
his  wife.  How  ho  effected  his  purpose  the  reader 
already  knows.  While  the  lady  was  in  tho  act  of 
writing  a  farewell  letter  to  her  husband,  tho  fatal 
blow  was  given.  After  the  deed  was  committed, 
Adams  tore  up  the  letter  and  threw  it  on  the  fire, 
where  it  had  been  partially  consumed.  The  only  way 
to  account  for  tho  husband  sacrificing  his  wife  is,  that 
tho  fear  of  detection  became  stronger  than  his  love. 
Six  months  after,  the  wretched  criminal  was  executed 
in  tho  gaol-yard  of  the  town. 


SLEEP  IN  PEACE. 

LOTS  that  was  born  a  year  ago 

Wc  buried  to-day  with  weeping ; 
Wc  laid  him  low  in  the  winter  snow, 
Where,  when  spring-time  comes,  tho  flowers  will  blow, 
And  the  pale  primrose  and  violet  grow— 

A  sad,  sweet  place  of  sleeping. 

My  heart  is  mocked  by  your  idle  moan ; 

When  a  breath  would  have  kept  him  living, 
You  grudged  the  breath ;  now  you  sigh  and  groan, 
As  if  yours  was  the  sorrow,  when  mine  alone- 
Mine  alone — is  tho  right  of  grieving. 

We  part  by  this  grave ;  no  moro  my  hand 
Will  clasp  yours  with  caressing  fingers. 

We  meet  no  more, — do  j'ou  understand? — 

As  we  met  of  old,  in  the  sunny  land, 
AVhere  the  voice  of  Love  still  lingers. 

Your  lips  will  never  press  mine  again ; 

We  are  strangers  henceforth  for  ever. 
Though  my  tears  fall  down  like  heavy  rain, 
And  though  my  heart  throbs  quick  with  pain, 

I  am  true  to  the  sad  word— never ! 

We  leave  dead  Love  in  his  lonely  grave, 

Each  a  different  pathway  taking ; 
The  time  is  past  when  a  word  could  savo. 
And  'tis  idle  now  to  fret  and  rave ; 
I  grant  the  pardon  for  which  you  crave, 

But  Love  sleeps,  and  will  know  no  waking. 

A.  DoifilDSOir. 


Favourites. — "  I  have  ever  found,"  says  a  sensible 
writer,  "that  men  who  are  really  most  fond  of  the 
society  of  ladies,  who  cherish  for  them  a  high  respect, 
nay,  reverence  them,  are  seldom  most  popular  with  tho 
sex.  Men  of  more  assurance,  whose  tongues  are  lightly 
hung,  who  make  words  supply  the  places  of  ideas,  and 
place  compliment  m  the  room  of  sentiment,  are  tho 
favourites.  A  true  respect  for  women  leads  to  respect- 
ful actions  towards  them ;  and  respect  is  usually  a  dis- 
tant action,  and  this  great  distance  is  taken  by  them  for 
neglect  and  want  of  interest." 

How  to  Physic  a  Cat.— Get  a  small  sack— a  Lawyer  s 
blue  bag  is  the  best— and  get  another  person  to  open 
it  wide,  and  drop  unsuspecting  puss  suddenly  into  it, 
and  pull  up  the  strings;  the  patient  will  immediately 
try  to  escape,  but  you  must  not  let  the  whole  cat  out  of 
the  bag ;  open  it  a  little,  aud  out  will  come  her  head 

"  as  natural  as  natural,"  as  they  say  in   shire. 

When  the  head  is  out  far  enough,  pull  the  bag  strings 
tight  again  (don't  strangle  your  patient),  and  tie  them 
securely  ;  you  can  then  give  her  what  physic  you  like, 
from  castor-oil  to  prussic-acid.  Having  determined  on 
the  physic, don't  put  your  "pickers  aud  stealers"  near  her 
mouth,  or  you  yourself  will  have  to  run  away  howliug 
to  the  doctor,  but  get  two  bits  of  tape,  or  thick  string, 
put  them  alongside  one  another,  and  when  puss  opens 
her  "  gab"  (vide  "  Newcastle  Dictionary"),  drop  them 
in  ;  then,  with  one  hand,  take  ouc  bit  of  string,  winch 
shall  catch  under  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  other 
bit  of  string  will,  of  course,  catch  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  you  can  open  her  mouth  as  wide  as  you  like; 
and  if  the  cat  in  her  bag  bo  hung  against  the  wall,  the 
physic  will  run  down  her  throat,  like  rain-drops  down  a 
water-pipe.  The  operation  over,  look  out!  for  puss  s 
feather's  arc  up,  and  "vengeance  is  sweet;  un  ooso 
the  bag  strings  carefully,  shake  her  out,  and  mako  Jt 
up  by  a  saucer  of  milk.— Queen. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PIESTT  OF  ADVEXTVEE. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  m»m»cc   •      •      •  • 
•      •      •      But  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee  •     •     •     •  • 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 

Bumniit 

It  place*  humanity  in  an  ugly  point  of  view,  to  say 
that  Doran,  with  the  feelings  we  have  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  of  mingled  remorse  for  his  weakness  in 
■inking  into  an  iniquitous  way  of  life — of  contempt  and 
abhorrence  for  his  associates,  and  yearning  after  that 
which  he  had  so  lightly  relinquished,  respectability — 
ahovld  endeavour  to  draw  one,  tor  whom  he  had  felt  a 
sincere  friendship  in  his  days  of  right-doing,  into  .1  life 
of  misery,  with  all  its  gilded  show,  like  the  one  he  led. 

Nevertheless,  such  wai  the  case,  and  all  hid  efforts 
had  been  directed  towards  that  object,  in  a  covert  way, 
even  before  the  evening  of  the  ball  when  Lever's  luck 
St  ica.rH  had  laid  him  open  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
aet,  several  of  whom  were  present,  some  as  men  of 
property,  other*  as  holding  good  social  positions. 

Bat  it  is  not  with  Lever  we  have  to  deal  just  now, 
bat  with  Rose  and  Doran,  to  explain  why  the  girl  took 
an  interest  in,  and  saved  Lever.  Since  she  had  unfor- 
tunately discovered  what  her  father  was,  Rose  had  fre- 
quently entered  tho  Mansion,  by  passing  from  the 
Pavilion  across  the  gardens. 

Her  whole  mind  was  bent  on  one  purpose,  to  drag  her 
father  and  lover,  if  possible,  out  of  their  iniquitous 
courses.  She  had  made  herself  mistress  of  more  than 
one  secret  place  where  she  might  overlook  proceedings ; 
besides,  Rose  had  gold  at  her  command, and  had  bribed 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  one  in  whom 
Ballet  and  the  others  had  tho  greatest  confidence. 

As  may  bo  supposed,  even  the  attendants  in  the  house 
were  persons  living  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  who 
found  themselves  as  in  a  sanctuary,  beneath  Hnllet's 
wing.  One  of  these  thought  it  no  crime  to  allow  Pal- 
let's child,  who  was  almo  t  a.  priwne?  in  her  pavilion, 
free  access  to  tho  Mansion,  as,  of  course,  hp  imagined 
there  were  00  secrets  from  her. 


Thus  it  was  that  she  became  aware  of  Lever's  slrange 
arrival,  and  of  all  which  befell  him.  Strange  to  say, 
not  one  of  them  suspected  her  of  saving  him  ;  they 
thought  that  accident  and  good-luck  alone  had  directed 
his  mode  of  escape. 

Much  as  Hallet  loved  his  child,  she  would  scarcely 
have  been  safe  from  harm  had  ho  suspected  her. 

Rose's  beauty  was  to  him  a  gift  which,  on  an  emer- 
gency, might  be  used  as  a  decoy. 

It  is  astonishing,  when  persons  are  corrupt  them- 
selves, how  little  they  can  understand  real  excellence, 
or  exalted  principles,  in  others. 

While  the  wily  man  was  thinking  thus,  the  young 
girl  was  giving  herself  up  to  all  the  luxury  of  loving 
one  whom  she  believed  as  worthy  of  her  affection  as 
he  was  fitted  to  inspire  it. 

Dorau  was  scarcely  convalescent. 

But  time  passed  on,  and  he  and  her  father  frequently 
went  out  together.  It  was  strange  to  Rose  ;  but,  never- 
theless, after  each  progressive  step  towards  a  great  in- 
timacy between  them,  she  felt — yet  she  knew  not  where 
it  was,  neither  how  to  explain  it — a  falling-off  in  Do- 
ran's  manner  towards  her;  it  was  not  that  ho  seemed 
to  love  her  lcs3,  but  his  love  was  not  tho  same  as  it  had 
been;  it  w,u  a  tinge  wanting  in  respect — too  familiar. 
Perfect  love,  even  between  equals,  is  respectful  from 
very  fear  and  intensity. 

Alas !  it  was  that  Doran  now  knew  her  only  as 
Hallct's  daughter,  and  Hallet  as  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  swindlers. 

Rose  was  too  much  unused  to  the  ways  of  tho  world 
to  form  a  reason  in  her  own  mind,  for  she  had  lived  so 
much  apart  from  all  tho  world,  that  she  knew  not  its 
many  vices,  especially  the  one  called  inconstancy. 

One  day,  in  tho  summer  before  our  talo  commences, 
Rose  sat  in  her  room,  in  a  dress  which  admirably 
showed  off  her  young  charms — a  light  grey  silk,  with 
the  neck  and  arms  uncovered;  her  rich  hair,  in  bands 
of  wavy  lustre,  from  which  ono  or  two  long  tendrils 
escaped  and  strayed  down  her  neck.  Beneath  tho  otto- 
man on  which  she  sat  lay  a  little  rough  terrier  Doran 
had  given  her,  which,  with  curious  cars,  seemed  to  listen 
to  tno  conversation  passing  between  his  mistress  and 
Doran,  who  was  lounging  on  a  couch,  listlessly  replying 
to  Roso's  gentle  reproaches  about  his  prolonged  absence. 

"  Days, '  she  said,  "  and  you  havo  not  been  near  me  ! 
and  now  you  como  as  if  it  were  a  punishment,  self- 
inflict  fd." 

"  Why,  then,  $0  I  come  '("  ho  lintleaely  asked,  with  a 
smile.       I  am  not  a  monk,  to  casligato  myself." 

"  That  is  what  I  ask,"  sho  said,  almost  weeping ; 
"  you  are  not  forced  to  come." 


"Assuredly  not;  and  my  being  here  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  I  lovo  you." 

How  coldly,  mechanically,  lie  uttered  all  this! 

"  But,"  he  added,  before  she  could  reply,  "  I  see  no 
use  in  my  coming — you  do  not  care  for  me." 

"  Not  care  for  you,  Doran !  I — I,  who  think  of  littlo 
else  all  day  but  you." 

"  Pshaw !  Rose — words  arc  easily  spoken.  What 
would  you  do  to  prove  your  lovo  ?" 

"  What  would  I  not,  Doran  ?"  exclaimed  tho  innocent 
heart.    "  Put  me  to  the  test." 

Doran  roso  from  his  seat ;  there  was  a  look  iu  his 
eyo  which  made  tho  girl  tremble,  yet  sho  knew  not  why 
— it  was  an  instinct  within  her — the  first  awakening  to 
a  great  sorrow. 

The  man  advanced,  and  sliding  down  upon  the  otto- 
man beside  her,  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arms. 

Ho  had  often  dono  so  before;  but  then  he  never 
looked  as  now. 

Roso  shrank  back. 

"  You  see,  you  shrink  from  me,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach,  "and  I  come  to  implore  you  to  make  me 
happy — to  bo  mine !" 

"Yours  '<"  she  uttered,  looking  up,  all  love  and  ioy,  in 
his  face ;  'twas  a  question  her  heart  had  long  told  her 
his  lips  should  havo  uttered,  and  she  had  waited  in  vain, 
but  they  had  come  at  last.  "Yours!"  sho  uttered; 
"  could  I  bo  another's  ?" 

"  That's  my  own  brave  girl !"  ho  cried,  drawing  her  on 
his  bosom.  "When  shall  wo  leave  this  placo?  I'm 
linked  with  that  old  curmudgeon  of  a  father  of  yours  ; 
but,  Rose — I  may  say  it  to  you — I  hate  tho  whole  set. 
My  heart  is  eaten  up  with  remorse ;  wo  will  quit  it  all 
—and  " 

Gradually,  as  ho  had  been  speaking,  she  insensibly 
drew  herself  from  his  arms,  and  gazed  bewildered  iu 
his  face. 

"  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say,  Doran  ?"  at  last 
struggled  from  her  lips. 

"  What — about  loving  you?"  ho  asked,  laughing. 

"No— not  that;  about — about  my  father.  Tho  namo 
you  called  him ;  it  pain3  me,  Doran — it  seems  wanting 
in  respect." 

Loud  and  well  he  laughed. 

Respect  applied  to  old  Hallet!  the  swindler — thief 
— blackleg —  twas  too  good! 

There  was  something  in  the  laugh  which  mado  her 
shudder. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Doran,"  sho  cried,  at  the  same 
time  with  difficulty  restraining  tho  arm  which  strove  to 
enclasp  hor  again,  "  do  not  laugh  tlms! — 'tis  a  mockery 
of  mirth — it  makes  mo  sad." 
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"  'Pou  my  soul,  Rosey  darling,  'tis  no  mockery,  for 
most  laughable  it  is,  to  hear  the  word  '  respect'  applied 
to  old  Ballet,  though  lie  is  your  father,  dearest." 

With  nu  energy  unusual  to  her,  Rose  sprang  up — 

"Doran,"  sho  cried,  "  I  must — will  know  'tho  truth. 
It  is  not  tho  first  time  that  strange  words  applied  to  my 
father — my  loved,  honoured  father — have  passed  your 
lips.    What  do  they  mean  ?" 

"  Ou  my  life,  Rose,  you  are  lovely  thus!"  he 
answered,  eyeing  her  with  a  cold,  lihoiiino  gaze— 
so  soon  will  want  of  self-respect  corrupt  tho  heart ; 
'  lovely  you  are,  and  your  virtuous  indignation  quite 
becomes  you — pity  it  is  not  in  a  better  cause." 

"Than  my  father,  Doran?"  sho  coldly  asked. 

"Come  hither,  darling,"  and  ho  seized  her  dress  with 
an  outstretched  arm  and  hand,  as  if  the  object  of 
attaining  her  were  not  worth  tho  trouble  even  of  rising 
from  tho  ottoman.  "  This  indignation  is  vastly  well 
played,  and,  were  it  not  impossible,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  believe  all  tho  old  fellow  implied  about  hi3 
'  Rosey  darling !'  " 

Tho  poor  girl's  lips  and  cheeks  were  ash-coloured,  as 
she  tore  her  dress  from  his  grasp,  and  then  stood  be- 
yond his  reach,  with  clasped  hands  over  her  throbbing 
heart,  gazing  in  terror  at  the  mau,  dreading  what  next 
he  might  utter. 

With  one  spring  he  reached  her;  even  his  indifference 
was  not  proof  against  her  beauty. 

"  Where's  the  use,"  he  said,  gently,  as  he  restrained 
the  struggling  girl  in  his  arms — "  where's  the  use  of 
trying  to  deceivo  me,  as  your  father  endeavoured  ? 
How  cmdd  you  bo  ignorant  of  his  mode  of  life  ?" 

"  Will  you— will  you,"  she  whispered,  looking  up  in 
his  face  in  agony — "will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Never  mind  disagreeable  subjects  now,  Rose,  pet ; 
we  will  laugh  at  all  this  some  d-nj  ;  of  course  you  are 
right  to  try  and  screen  your  father." 

_ '  And  do  you  suppose,"  she  cried,  the  proud  tears  of 
injured  feelings  in  her  eyes  raised  to  his,  as  sho  panted, 
after  a  vain  struggle,  a  prisoner  in  his  arms — "  do  you 
think,  Doran,  I  would  marry  a  man  who  despises  my 
father?" 

"  Marry !"  exclaimed  he,  raising  his  eyebrows  in  un- 
mistakable disdain.  "  Who  spoke  of  marriage  ? — 
humbug,  dearest  Rose !   What  has  our  love  to  do  with 

that  r" 

Marry  Hallet's  daughter! — no;  fallen  as  he  was, 
not  quite  that !  One  good  and  puro  might  prove  a 
refuge  to  him  from  himself ;  but  Rose  Hallet,  lovely  as 
she  was — faugh  !  There  was  dupery — theft — swindling 
— in  the  very  air  around  her !  And  yet,  one  good  trait 
remained  in  him,  he  disdained  to  win  her  by  a  false- 
hood— a  pretence. 

"My  mistress — yes!  wife — no!" 

This  every  look  and  gestcire  uttered. 

Step  by  step  she  forced  him  to  tell  her  all  about  Hal- 
let. 

Then,  only  then,  he  was  convinced — when  ho  saw  her 
speechless  agony,  her  blanched  cheeks  and  lips,  the 
strained  eyes  which  could  not  weep — that  Rose  had 
been  kept  in  blind  ignorance  of  all.  A  feeling  of  deep 
pity  took  possession  of  his  heart,  and  yet  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  take  her  to  his  bosom,  the  angel  who 
would  have  saved  him. 

For,  whatever  may  bo  our  path  of  sin  or  error, 
Heaven  at  one  time  or  another  sends  a  messenger  to 
call  to  us.  If  we  listen,  we  are  reckoned,  not  among 
the  ninety-nine  who  never  fell,  but  as  the  one  well- 
beloved  which  fell,  and  rose  up  tho  stronger  for  that 
fall. 

Then  it  was — there — panting,  weak,  and  fainting  in 
Doran's  arms — that  Rose  registered  a  vow: — if  she 
proved  her  father  to  be  what  the  other  alleged,  to  plead — 
pray — beseech  him  to  turn  from  the  broad  way  of  de- 
'  6truction,  and  journey,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  poor  and 
toiling  down  the  narrow  lane  of  care,  leading  to  bright 
hopes'  and  a  glorious  daylight.  But,  if  he  turned  from 
her,  if  her  urgings  were  vain  with  father  and  lover, 
then  to  drag  them  out  of  the  mire,  whatever  the  cost. 

But  few  calculate  their  own  weaknesses  and  trials  to 
come,  when  making  some  righteous  resolution ;  we 
know  not  whether,  in  saving,  or  seeking  to  save  others, 
wo  may  not  be  ourselves  lost. 

In  sorrowful  humiliation  of  spirit,  Rose  drew  herself 
away  from  her  lover's  unlicensed  advances ;  virtuous 
indignation  sho  had  none  remaining — her  father  de- 
graded, she  was  already  dishonoured ;  but  should  she 
prove  him  all  she  hoped  (her  crest  rose  proudly  at  tho 
thought),  how  she  would  despise  even  Doran  for  the 
foul  slander.  Alas !  it  required  but  little  wakefulness 
on  her  part  to  discover  all,  now  her  suspicions  were 
aroused  ;  and  the  poor  heart  bled  in  silence  awhile  over 
its  wrongs. 

At  last  she  rose  np  strong  fcr  tho  combat,  and  boldly 
appealed  to  her  father. 

Hallet  cowered  before  the  child  he  so  well  loved,  but 
there  was  not  in  his  heart  the  spring  of  good  thoughts 
and  wishes,  as  in  Doran's. 

One  was  an  outcast  from  society  from  choosing  tho 
rng.'ed  path  of  wrong,  the  other  had  been  forced  and 
tricked  into  it.  At  first  Hallet  cowered  before  her, 
then  ho  turned,  and  dared  her  to  prove  him  wronjf. 
Lastly,  he  bade  her  be  silent — he  knew  what  was  right 
fc?  himself  and  her — time  could  and  should  prove  how 
'wisely  he  acted.  Still  lie  denied  the  crowning  iul.vmy 
attached  to  the  Mansion ;  it  was  only  what  it  seemed—  a 
boarding-house. 


Rose  firmly  refused  to  mention  from  whom,  or  how, 
she  knew  her  father's  modo  of  existence ;  and,  conse- 
quently, after  awhile,  having  forbidden  her  to  allude 
again  to  tho  calumny,  Hallet  persuaded  himself  that 
his  child  had  been  acting  upon  mere  suspicion,  and  was 
now  quite  tranquillised  on  the  subject. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rose,  ever  on  tho  watch,  discovered 
Lever's  arrival  and  detention  in  the  mansion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    VISION    03?    THE.  PAST. 
A  spirit  passed  before  me ! 

There  arc  men  no  verily  Quixotic,  that  they  must  ever 
be  running  iuto  danger,  even  without  any  great  moving 
cause  ;  but  how  much  more  when  a  woman  baits  the 
hook  temptingly  sot  for  tho  adventurous  fish  ? 

It  will  only  show  a  portion  of  the  extreme  selfishness 
of  our  nature,  when  we  state  that  Lever,  the  first  even- 
ing he  could  call  his  own — for  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  study  well  and  learn  all  the  duties  of  the  situation 
so  unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  hiin — instead  of  calling, 
where  he  was  so  anxiously  expected,  upon  Mrs.  Darccy, 
went  off  on  an  exploring  expedition,  to  try  and  discover 
the  house  to  which  ho  had  been  taken,  and,  if  possible, 
see  Rose  Hallet.  The  doubt  was  on  his  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Hallet  he  had  met  at  Mrs.  Darcey's  was 
the  father  of  the  ono  whose  beauty  rose  above  all  else 
to  his  mind.  What  clue  had  he  r — a  very  faint  one. 
He  knew  it  was  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London;  he  had 
heard  the  name  of  "  Doctor  Grover"  mentioned  while 
he  lay  beneath  the  bed. 

Now,  ill  the  "  Directory"  there  were  several  Grovcrs, 
but  only  one  on  the  Surrey  side.    Thither  he  went. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  mock  funeral ;  his  plans 
were  by  no  means  matured,  he  simply  intended,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  to  go  to  Mr.  Grover's  as  a  patient — 
no  matter  how — but  to  go. 

This  Grover  did  not  know  him  at  all. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  a  November  day  that  Lever  set 
forth  on  his  peregrinations.  A  cold  sleet  was  falling, 
yet  he  hurried  on,  wrapped  up  in  his  paletot,  humming 
for  company's  sake. 

Lever  was  not  one  of  those  to  button  up  his  pockets 
against  every  beggar,  for  fear  of  being  duped. 

"  'Tis  punishment  enough  to  be  out  in  all  weathers 
begging,  even  if  the  wretch  so  employed  bo  a  systematic 
impostor,"  thought  he  ;  and,  so  thinking,  looked  down 
as  he  was  hurrying  along  at  a  miserably-clad  creature 
on  a  door-step. 

"  Not  a  bit  have  I  eaten  to-day,"  said  a  shrill  voice, 
as  a  pair  of  piercing,  hungry  eyes,  were  raised  to  his 
face. 

Lever  started,  and  stood  staring  at  her.  What  was 
there  in  that  face  which,  as  a  link  in  memory,  united 
her  to  past  events  ?    Where  had  he  seen  it  ? 

"  Not  a  bit  have  I  eaten  to  day,"  said  the  shrill  voice, 
jn  better  language  than  is  generally  met  with  on  a  door- 
step. ".And,"  continued  the  speaker,  "it  isn't  that 
I'm  a  systematic  beggar,  neither  one  who  should  be  a 
beggar ;  but  yet  I'm  starving,  and  afraid  to  go  home." 

The  woman  was  neither  young  nor  pretty ;  there 
could  be  no  suspicion  that  she  had  committed  any  little 
peccadillo — one  of  those  juvenile  offences  which  close 
the  doors  between  the  offender  and  an  obdurate  parent. 

Lever  wondered  ;  when  such  a  feeling  predominates, 
we  naturally  seek  a  solution  of  the  cause. 

"Why  can't  you  go  home,  my  poor  woman?"  he 
asked,  stopping  before  her. 

"  Because  I  got  turned  out  of  it  in  some  odd  way 
which  I  don't  understand,  and  have  been  somewhere — 
I  can't  recollect  where— but  I  know  this,  Joe's  at  the 
bottom  of  it !" 

What  was  thero  iu  that  name,  together  with  the 
face  before  him,  which  made  Lever's  blood  creep  coldly 
tlvrough  its  channels  ? 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?"  he  asked. 

"  How  can  I  tell,  when  I've  no  place  I  dare  go  to?" 
was  the  surly  answer. 

"  And  who's  Joe  ?"  ho  inquired  again. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  she  said,  angrily;  "if  you 
were  as  cold  and  hungry  as  I  am,  you  wouldn't  think  it 
pleasant  to  have  a  fellow,  wrapped  up  warm,  asldng  all 
sorts  of  questions;  so,  if  that's  all  you  want,  move 
on !" 

And,  with  these  magic  words  of  the  police  force,  she 
dropped  down  her  head  on  her  breast,  and  said  no 

more. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Lever,  touching  her  arm.  "  I 
asked  you  those  things  because  I  fancied  I  had  seen 
you  before;  but  it  cannot  have  been  so— a  likeness  de- 
ceives me.  Como  along ;  we'll  find  a  coffee-shop  some- 
where. You  must,  indeed,  be  starving  and  perished, 
out  begging  to-night." 

Lever  had  started  from  homo  with  pretty  Rose  Hal- 
let in  view ;  between  her  and  this  :  tarred,  ugly  woman, 
there  was  apparently  a  wide  chasm— but  more  roads 
than  one  lead  to  Rome. 

Between  the  two  there  was  a  close  connection.  With 
alacrity  the  beggar  arose  and  followed  Lever;  she 
knew  herself,  and  feared  no  entrapment. 

Ono  of  those  much-abounding  sheps  in  some  locali- 
ties, called  "  chop  and  coffee-houses,"  was  soon  met 
with ;  and  Lever,  dctpito  the  woman's  questionable 
attire,  walked  in,  ensconced  her  and  himself  in  a  box, 
iud  gijled  for  codes  and  mutton-chops, 


Mutton-chops  !  vulgar  fare  to  ears  polite,  which  only 
admit  cutlets  into  their  bill  of  faro — that  misnomer  of 
tho  true  English  breed — and  dish  of  chops.  If  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  pain  in  seeing  a  starving  animal, 
whether  man  or  beast,  eat,  thero  is  also  much  pleasure 
attached  to  it — the  power  we  have  of  ministering  to  so 
absoluto  a  necessity  as  that  of  eating. 

Lever  spoke  little,  but  simply  scanned  the  face  of  the 
ravenous  woman,  who  was  nut  at  all  abashed  in  eating 
before  him.  As  he  gazed,  there  suddenly  came  over 
him  the  memory  which  had  linked  this  woman's  face  to 
the  past. 

"A  mere  likeness,"  he  said;  "but  how  all  attached 
to  that  event  lingers  round  me  1" 

Napkins  thero  were  none  in  that  place;  so,  contenting 
herself  with  a  hearty  wipe  of  the  mouth  and  fingers  on 
the  already  greasy  cloth,  she  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion, meant  to  imply  that  sho  could  eat  no  more. 

Lever,  firmly  convinced  that  a  mere  likeness  had  de- 
ceived him,  now  that  he  recollected  to  whom  she  bore  a 
resemblance,  was  anxious  to  close  the  interview  and 
hurry  forward  on  his  voyage  of  research. 

lie  had  just  put  his  hand  iuto  his  pocket  to  take  out 
a  coin  for  the  unfortunate  creature,  when  a  scntrix  c 
uttered  by  her,  more  for  her  personal  satisfaction  than 
addressed  to  him,  made  him  drop  the'nvmey  once  more 
into  his  pocket,  and  stare  in  bewilderment  at  her. 

The  words  were,  with  a,  chuckle —  ."  ' 

'11  wonder  what  old  Grover  thought  when  ho  found 
his  surgery  empty  ?  and  I  wonder  why  he  was  so 
frightened  when  ho  saw  me,  und  tried  to  lock  me  in  ?" 

Lever  asked,  in  amazement — 

"  Grover  !  do  you  know  Doctor  Grover  ?" 

"Aye,  do  I!  If  you  do,  just  tell  him  you  met  Je- 
mima Banks,  and  gave  her  a  good  meal,  for  which  she's 
obliged  to  you." 

"Heavens!"  said  Lever,  shuddcringly,  looking  at 
the  woman;  "tell  me  all  about  yonrself.  Where  do 
you  live  ?" 

Jemima  leered  cunningly  at  him,  as  if  he  asked 
more  than  sho  chose  to  tell. 

"I  mean  you  no  harm,  I  solemnly  assure  you;  only 
there  is  something  relating  to  a  recent  event  in  which, 
I  think,  you,  Doctor  Grover,  and  a  nephew  of  yours  " 

"  That's  Joe,  the  villain  !"  screamed  Jemima. 

"Exactly  so — Joo  Banks.  Believe  mo,  I  mean  you 
no  harm.  I  came  to-night  into  this  neighbourhood  to 
try  and  find  out  a  house — a  largo  old-fashiohed  house, 
with  a  courtyard  and  gardens  around  it." 

A  look  of  dreamy  thought,  half-awakened,  was  in 
Jemima's  eyes. 

"  A  large  house,"  she  said,  interrupting  him; 

"courtyard — big  gates— garden — house  with  towers  at 
the  end  of  it  ?  A  great  many  scared-looking  men,  who 
asked  a  heap  of  questions  all  together,  and  then  whis- 
pered— a  big  woman,  like  a  man  dressed  up; — a  young 
girl  with  nasty  long  ourls,  which  bobbed  up  and  down 
as  she  walked  in  on  tiptoe,  and  tickled  your  face  when 
she  bent  down  to  peer  into  your  eyes.  Ah  !  they  thought 
I  was  asleep,  or  dying,"  continued  Jemima, brightening 
up;  "  but  I  wasn't  so  far  gone  as  they  took  tue  to  be, 
though  Joe,  the  villain,  had  used  me  shamefully!" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this — what  should  he 
call  her,  spirit  or  woman  ? — had  been  at  tho  Mansion, 
had  seen  Hannah  and  Rose. 

"Could  you  find  your  way  back  again  there  ?"  asked 
Lever. 

"No;  don't  think  I  could." 

"  But  your  home — you  had  one  once — where  was  it  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  want  toknow  ?"  she  suspiciously  asked, 
ungratefully  resolved  to  give  nothing  now  that  sho 
wanted  nothing  ;  animal  cravings  were  satisfied,  so  tho 
brute  became  a  brute  again. 

"Look  here!"  said  Lever,  judging  her  at  a  glance; 
"  I  will  befriend  you — you  snail  want  for  nothing — if 
you  will  help  me  to  discover  that  house,  and  tell  me  all 
you  know  about  yourself." 

He  did  not  feel  safe  in  informing  her  of  all  he  knew, 
it  would  involve  a  confession  of  the  collin  affair;  but 
he  sadly  wanted  to  know  who  she  was — how  she  Ms 
here  before  him  in  the  flesh. 

Jemima  reflected;  an  inkling  of  wisdom  told  her 
that  ono  thing  was  sure  to  come  again — hunger.  Her 
secret,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  marketable,  nor  likely  to 
find  many  bidders;  moreover,  she  did  not  know  it  her- 
self. The  past  was  a  mystery,  which  sho  had  endea- 
voured to  elucidate  by  the  aid  of  Doctor  Grover,  who, 
instead  of  doing  so,  had  locked  her  up  in  his  surgery, 
obliging  her  to  make  an  unusual  show  of  limb  jn 
escaping  from  the  window. 

All  things  considered,  sho  struck  a  bargain  with 
Lever,  who  was  to  take  care  of  her  in  a  suitable  lodg- 
ing, she  aiding  him  to  the  best  of  her  power  to  unravel 
all  he  wanted  to  kuow. 

Only  one  clause  did  she  insist  upon— l-.iuv  ly,  il.J.  he 
should  accompany  her  to  Doctor  Grover's  at  once,  and 
endeavour  to  force  a  confession  from  him,  of  how  she, 
Jemima  Banks,  whoso  last  recollection  of  home"  wns-Of 
lying  ou  a  bed,  wretched  as  it  was,  attended  by  the 
Doctor  and  her  nephew  Joe — now  found  herself  in  the 
street,  repudiated  by  the  only  acquaintance  she  had 
met — the  said  Doctor. 

Lever  cheerfully  acceded  to  this  just  demand,  and 
quitted  the  coffee-shop,  accompanied  by  his  strange 
companion. 

It  ha3  been  a  fact  often  Commented  upon,  that  ill* 
gotten  wealth  nothing  profits, 
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tfcc  Bzziis  illustrate*!  tins  fact. 
From  moment  ho  was  master  of  the  Doctor's  ten 
pounds  ior  aii  tint's  body,  he,  who,  if  no:  a  very  in- 
dmhoaa  man,  was  ever  ready  to  work  at  Ins  trade, 
t-Bt  of  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  cow  spent  liis  time 
as  If  the  annoy  burnt  Lis  tinkers,  and  had  to  bo  got  rid 
of  a*  quickly  as  possible. 

Moreover,  tlie  Doctor  was  to  bo  to  him  an  El  Do- 
rado, b»  thought,  and,  though  blood-letting  with  the 
faculty  is  out  of  date,  Joe  intended  that  his  accomplice 
ia  body- snatching  should  bleed  freely.  Tea  pounds 
changed  into  small  coin.  sc  ?:i  disappears  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  qaiek  circulation,  and  Joe  found  himself  one 
evening  without  a  sixpene?,  and  in  that  state  v.'hieh 
ii-tie  disposes  a  m^nto  go  steadily  to  work. 
S-i  -Joe  started  for  Doct  jr  Grovtr's. 
"I'll  get  a  few  pounds  more  from  him,"  thought 
he,  "aaa  when  that's  gone,  i'il  go  to  work  again 
steadily." 

As  lie  attered  the  last  word,  he  nearly  toppled  over 
into  a  feather-bed  of  mud,  considerately  swept  to  the 
kerb-stone  for  the  benefit  of  tipsy  men,  or  the  public 
in  general,  on  a  dark  night,  in  a  bye-street.  Joe  mado 
Lis  way  at  length  to  the  Doctor's  surgery  door. 

"  After  .all,'  muttered  he,  with  maudlin  sentiment- 
ality, comi-serious,  "  I  should  like  to  know  who  really 
has  Aunt  Jemimer." 

A3  he  said  this,  he  stumbled  up  on  the  surgery  door- 
step.  Another  did  the  same  thing  at  the  exact  mc- 

By  the  light  of  the  coloured  lamp  OTer  the  door,  each 
siTv  the  other's  face,  which  mado  them  ghastly  to  look 
upon.      •  rtrtpya onq 

"  Oh  LotJI  Aunt  Jemimer's  come  again !"  ejacu- 
lated the  horror-stricken  Joe,  tumbling — rather  than 
retreating — down  the  steps. 

J  cmima  pocmced  upon  him,  determined  to  bring  him 
into  the  Doctor's  presence ;  but  he,  true  to  his  name, 
clipped  oat  of  his  garment  termed  a  coat,  and,  spring- 
in?  against  the  glass  door  of  the  surgery  in  his  attempt 
to  fry,  fell  with  one  tremendous  crash  of  broken  glass 
into  the  Doctor's  presence,  who  was  just  preparing  to 
go  out. 

"How,  take  my  advice,"  said  Lever  to  Jemima; 
"  come  quietly  away — bide  your  time ;  but  you  will 
know  nothing  now — «iey  are  on  the  alert." 

"  You're  right,  sir,"  answered  she ;  "  I  won't  go  in 
to-night;  I'll  watch  my  chance  to  tind  out  all  the 
trick  " 

As  ahe  spoke,  Lexer  hurried  her  down  the  lane ;  a 
cab  was  passing,  into  it  thoy  scrambled,  and  were  well 
off  before  the  almost-stunned  nephew  Joe  could  put 
tue  Doctor  on  the  track  of  the  supposed  apparition. 

It  was  not  a  very  intricate  matter  for  Lever  to  gue?s 
a  portion  of  the  truth,  from  what  the  woman  told  him, 
and  what  he  had  hinvclf  witnessed. 

Theirs  was  no  doubt  about  Jemima  Banks  haviug 
been  taken  for  himself,  and  carried  in  the  sack  to  the 
Mansion-  However,  Lever  was  growing  cautious  ;  he 
had  lived  mot*  in  the  last  few  days  than  all  the  years  of 
his  previous  life.  He  said  not  a  word  to  Jemima  of 
what  he  knew,  what  he  suspected ;  but,  taking  her  to  a 
quiet  lodging,  paid  a  week  in  advance,  gave  her  some 
moniy,  and  arranged  to  call  the  following  evening,  u.; 
his  days  were  fully  employed  in  hi3  office. 

Wa  will  leave  her  to  her  re^t,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  good-tack  which  h2d  befallen  her,  and  troubling 
her jetf  little  about  the  future ;  for  there  wa3  so  much 
of  the  cat  in  her  nature,  that  instinct  told  her,  ont  of 
whatever  window  she  fell,  3he  would  be  sure  to  alight 
upon  heT  legs.  Enough  had  passed  between  herself 
find  Lever  for  him  to  guess  something  about  the  locality 
of  the  Mansion.  Jemima  had  told  him  where  she 
had  lived ;  so,  after  housing  her,  thither  he  went  to 
explore. 

Ha  took  the  precaution  of  taming  np  the  collar  of 
his  paletot,  in  easo  of  meeting  any  of  the  gang.  Darker 
acil  more  dismal  became  the  streets,  until  at  length  he 
eamo  to  one  where  several  houbes  had  tumbled,  or  been 
pUM  down. 

"  This,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  mu3t  bo  Jemima's ;  then 
the  Mansion  cannot  be  hi  off." 

Whenever  a  footstep  resounded  on  the  rugged, 
broken  footpath,  Lever  stopped,  ot  concealed  himself 
in  a  doorway  or  dark  corner  until  it  passed. 

[To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 
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HOW  NAPOLEON  I.  DID  NOT  INVADE 
ENGLAND. 

It  is  well  known  how,  in  ISO",  Napoleon  planned  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  led  a  mighty  host  to  Boulogne, 
in  the  hope  of' repeating  the  scone  of  the  Conquest. 

In  order  to  appreciate  justly  the  peril  to  which  this 
nation  was  then  exposed,  wo  should  boar  in  mind  the 
relative  positions  of  England  and  France  at  this 
memorable  crisis.  We  wore  almost  without  an  ally  in 
Europe,  for  Germany,  gorged  with  ecclesiastical  spoils, 
or  trembling  after  repeated  defeats,  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  French  domination ;  the  Southern  Powers 
were  neutral  or  hostile,  and  the  memory  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Zurich,  or  the  Gallic  leanings  of  the  Empc- 
rorAlexander,  mado  Russia  averse  to  join  us  in  the 
contest.  Our  counsels  were  ruled  by  a  feeble  ministry, 
whose  sole  and  ignoble  title  to  offico  was  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  a  king  whose  crazy  scruples  endangered 
the  state ;  aud,  at  a  juncture  when  national  unanimity 
appeared  the  only  hope  of  our  safety,  it  had  suffered 
the  chronic  disorders  of  Ireland  to  break  out  into  open 
rebellipn,  and  to  paralyse  a  third  of  the  strength  of  the 
empire.  As  for  our  army,  although  in  Holland  and 
Egypt  it  had  given  proofs  of  its  inherent  valour,  it  was 
weak  in  numbers  and  wanting  in  organisation;  it  was 
quite  inexperienced  in  great  operations,  and  it  did  not 
possess  a  single  general  who  had  made  war  on  the  new 
system  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  French  Re- 
volution. On  the  sea,  doubtless,  we  were  apparently 
invincible ;  our  fleets  were  not  only  the  largest  in  the 
world,  but  had  the  prestige  of  repeated  triumphs  ;  yet 
even  in  this  arm  we  did  not  possess  an  overwhelming 
numerical  superiority,  and  maladministration  ana 
favouritism  were  seriously  weakening  this  source  of  our 
greatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  in  1S03  it  was  less  impo- 
sing than  it  subsequently  became,  the  power  of  Franco 
for  aggressive  purposes,  and  especially  for  an  attack  on 
England,  was  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  period, 
and  it  was  wielded  with  a  genius  and  a  resolution 
which  perhaps  have  not  been  surpassed  iu  history.  At 
the  head  of  a  martial  and  revolutionary  nation,  as  yet 
unshaken  by  a  scries  of  disasters,  and  undebased  by 
imperial  rule,  Napoleon,  then  in  the  noon  of  manhood, 
commanded  that  noble  and  veteran  army  which  after- 
wards triumphed  nt  Jeua  and  Austerlitz.  To  the  great 
resources  of  old  France,  which  were  absolutely  nt  the 
will  of  his  government,  he  had  added  those  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  of  Spain  in  part,  and  of  half  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  looked  quietly  on  while  this 
vast  force  was  being  collected  and  organised  for  the 
overthrow  of  this  country.  The  military  power  of  half 
of  the  Continent,  unchecked  by  that  of  the  other  half, 
was  thus  arrayed  against  England  alone  by  the  greatest 
master  of  modern  warfare ;  and,  although  on  the  sea 
ho  Was  still  our  inferior,  his  fleets  wero  already  ex- 
tremely formidable,  and  were  being  increased  with  reso- 
lute energy.  The  following  passage  out  of  hundreds  in 
hi3  letters  will  show  how  Napoleon  struggled  to  rcmovo 
even  this  single  element  of  inferiority : — 

,:  Collect  3,000  workmen  at  Antweip.  Wood,  iron, 
and  materials,  can  bo  brought  there  from  the  North. 
War  is  no  impediment  to  shipbuilding  at  Antwerp.  If 
we  are  threo  years  at  war,  we  must  build  there  not  less 
than  25  ships  of  the  liuo.  Anywhere  else  this  would 
bo  impossible.  We  must  have  a  powerful  licet ;  aud 
we  should  not  have  less  than  100  ships  of  the  line.  Wo 
must  also  commence  building  frigates  and  smaller  ves- 
sels. St.  Domingo  cost  us  2,000,000f.  a  month  ;  the 
English  having  captured  it,  this  mm  must  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  increase  of  our  navy." 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  this  contest ;  and  such 
the  forces  with  which  Napoleon  expected  "  to  conquer 
the  world  in  London."  Some  writers,  judging  solely 
by  events,  have  imagined  that  tho  camp  at  Boulogne, 
aud  the  naval  unnanieirts  connected  with  it,  wero  only  a 
feint  to  menace  this  country,  and  that  Napoleon  had 
no  real  intention  to  attempt  seriously  a  descent  on 
England.  But  the  recent  publication  of  his  letters 
proves  tho  error  of  tliis  opinion,  and  shows  conclusively 
that  the  First  Consul  had  not  only  resolved  to  risk  tho 
invasion,  but  had  well-nigh  gained  the  command  of  tho 
Channel,  an  1  believed  with  confidence  in  a  triumphant 
issue.  His  lotterd  to  Soult,  to  Bruix,  and  to  Decrcs, 
must  convince  the  reader  that  he  wxs  in  earnest  in  his 
scheme  "  of  planting  the  tricolour  on  tho  Tower  ;"  and 
when  wo  consider  his  immeiiso  resources,  the  3lt ill  and 
vigour  of  his  military  combinations,  and  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  his  magnificent  army,  wo  must  own  that 
he  might  have  effected  a  landing,  and  to  some-  extent 
have  accomplished  his  object. 

The  chances  were  in  Napoleon's  favour,  according  to 
all  reasonable  military  calculation':.  Before  tho  close 
of  1801  ho  had  brought  an  enormous  army  to  Bou- 
logne, had  secured  a  powerful  flotilla  to  transport  it, 
and,  unsuspected  by  tho  British  Government,  had  laid 
a  deep  schemo  to  command  the  Channel.  That  ho 
failed,  even  in  1WH,  was  not  owing  at  all  to  our  rulers, 
but  to  the  great  inferiority  of  his  admirals,  and  to  their 
terror  of  our  navy,  which  mado  tho  decisive  operation 
impi'.iotio.'blo.  It  in  well  known  that,  in  1&05,  when 
his  naval  power  had  been  nearly  doubled,  ho  tried  to 
effect  bi.-i  original  scheme  on  a  grander  scale  and  with 
better  chance,  and  yet  in  this  ho  was  also  baffled.  Yet 
the  dazzling  glory  of  tho  day  of  Trafalgar  Should  not 
blind  uj  Lo  tho  uuqucHioaable  fact  that,  but  for  the 


pusillanimity  of  Villcuouve,  Napoleon's  conception 
would  have  been  realised -r  and  wo  cannot  doubt  that, 
had  Villeneuvo  and  Graviua  brought  oO  sail  of  the  lino 
off  Boulogne,  the  French  army  would  have  effected  a- 
landing. 

What  would  have  followed  that  particular  event  it  13 
not  necessary  for  us  to  speculate ;  but  it  i3  well  to  re- 
member that  "  such  things  were,"  aud  that  this  was  one 
of  those  Napoleonic  "  ideas"  which  the  present  Napo- 
leon has  received  as  a  legacy. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE- SECRET  OF  BEAUTY.  . 

In  woman,  "  where  the  mouth  is  sweet  and  tho  eyo 
intelligent,  there  is  always  tho  look  of  beauty,"  sajys 
Leigh  Hunt ;  ho  might  have  gone  further,  and  have 
said  that  a  sweet  disposition  will  beautify  any  face. 

We  have  seen  plenty  of  people  who  affect  to  despiso 
beauty,  and  talk  of  its  brief  existence  ;  as  a  theory  this 
is  all  very  well,  exceeding  good  philosophy — but  it  is 
downright  folly  to  affect  to  despise  beauty.  No  0110 
is  free  from  its  dominion — not  even  those  very  philoso- 
phers, who  tell  us  that  it  is  i!  as  fleeting  as  the  bow  in 
the  clouds,"  or  as  Hallcck  has  it,  "  the  fading  rain- 
bow's pride."  In  tho  choice  of  a  wife;  there  is  110  uso 
in  disguising  it,  nine-tenths  of  mankind  look  first  for 
beauty  in  a  companion — a  very  natural  tasto,  to  be  sure, 
though  if  this  magnet  which  first  draws  out  the  heart 
be  tipped  with  gold,  it  is  sure  to  draw  with  tenfold 
power;  and  this,  again,  is  very  natural  1    The  proverb, 

what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison," 
applies  equally  to  men's  tastes  in  the  matter  of  what 
really  constitutes  beauty ;  and  this  is  most  wisely  or- 
dained, since  if  it  were  otherwise,  all  could  not  be 
suited.  You  shall  see  charms  in  a  face  that  to  us  will 
be  but  as  a  blank ;  whilo  on  our  part,  beauty  shall  lio 
in  a  countenance  on  which  we  may  chance  to  gaze,  that 
to  you  shall  present  no  light  of  loveliness  or  intelli- 
gence. Such  is  the  wiso  provision  of  Providence.  But 
let  him  who  seeks  a  companion  for  life  look  for  some- 
thing else  besides  that  which  pleascth  the  eye.  "  Lovo 
that  hath  nothing  but  beauty  to  keep  it  in  good  health, 
is  short  lived,  and  apt  to  have  ague  fits,"  says  an  old 
writer. 

Socrates  called  beauty  a  short-lived  tyranny;  Plato, 
a  privilege  of  nature ;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  cheat ; 
Theocritus,  a  delightful  prejudice :  Cameades,  a  soli- 
tary kingdom  ;  Domitian  said,  that  nothing  was  moro 
grateful;  Aristotle  affirmed  that  beauty  was  better 
than  all  tho  letters  of  recommendation  iu  the  world ; 
Homer,  that  'twas  a  glorious  gift  of  nature;  and  Ovid 
calls  it  a  favour  bestowed  by  tho  gods.  But,  as  regards 
the  element  of  beauty  in  woman,  it  is  not  too  rnuoh  to 
say— and  who  will  not  agree  with  us  ? — that  no  woman 
can  be  beautiful  by  force  of  features  alono  ;  there  must 
be  as  well  sweetness  and  beauty  01  soul. — Home  Essays, 

NATURAL  BAROMETERS. 
All  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  are  more  or  less 
manifestly  affected  by  tho  weather.  A  host  of  facts, 
indicative  of  tho  influenco  of  the  weather  upon  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  foreshadowing  changes  in  its  cha- 
racter, aro  familiar  to  popular  observation,  aud  their 
.  \  1 1  misation  would  alono  constitute  a  work  of  no 
mean,  and  not  a  littlo  curious  interest.  An  old  scar, 
a. rheumatic  joint,  or  corns,  aro  oft  as  sensitive  to  ap- 
proaching change  of  weather  as  a  barometer.  "  Aches 
and  corns,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  do  cngrievo  (afflict) 
cither  toward3  rain  or  frost;  tho  ono  makes  tho 
humours  to  abound  more,  and  tho  other  makes  them 
sharper."  When  the  husbandman  sees  tho  down  of  tho 
coltsfoot,  dandelion,  or  thistles,  floating  away  in  the 
absence  of  winds,  ho  looks  for  rain ;  and  the  denizen 
of  coasts  knows  that  w  et  and  broken  weather  is  not  far 
off,  homever  promising  the  sky  may  be,  when  tho  long 
strips  of  sea-weed  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  or 
hung  behind  tho  door,  lengthen  and  become  flexible  as 
wet  leather.  Tho  landsman  anxiously  soaaas  the  sky 
and  seeks  shelter  when  ho  sees  tho  heifers  prick  their 
tails,  or  his  cattle  leave  their  feeding  and  "  baek 
ngainst  tho  hedge."  When  ducks  and  drakes  shako 
and  flutter  their  wings  tin  they  rise,  when  young  horses 
rub  their  backs  against  tho  ground,  when  sheep  bleat 
and  play  or  skip  wantonly,  when  swine  aro  seen  to 
carry  pottles  of  hay  and  straw  to  any  placo  and  hide 
them,  when  oxen  lick  themselves  agaiut  tho  hair,  when 
tho  lamp  or  candle  sparkles,  when  soot  falls  down  tho 
chimney  more  than  common,  and  when  frogs  croak,  tho 
prudent  farmer  expects  rain  ;  and  tho  squire  dona  his 
overcoat  and  tucks  his  umbrella  under  his  orni,  when 
ho  hear3  tho  crows  unusually  obstreperous,  or  feels  tho 
marble  statue  in  his  hall  damp,  or  sees  his  family  monu- 
ment iu  the  church  covered  with  a  clammy  dew.  Tho 
innkeeper  shakes  his  head  and  predicts  a  change  when 
his  sign  creaks  loudrd  than  ordinary  ;  and  the  stable- 
man and  kitehenmuid  know  that  wet  is  at  hand  when 
tho  odour  of  tho  common  sewer  strikes  disagreeably 
their  nostrils.  Tho  tourist  on  tho  Welsh  coast,  will  bo 
rejoicing  in  the  glories  of  a  cloudless  day  and  the  won- 
drous beauty  of  tho  ocean,  as  it  stretches  away  to  tho 
horizon*  or  breaks  into  surf  upon  tho  neighbouring 
Cliff* ;  whilo  tho  bcachman  who  is;  listening  to  the  cease- 
leu3  roar  of  rushing  water,  will  hear  in  it  tho  first  warn- 
ing of  a  coming  elorin,  and  pra«  for  tho  skipa  at  sea.—' 
tivciul  Sumcc, 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK." 

In  the  next  Number  of  this  Journal  will  bo  commenced  a 
New  Serial  Story  of  Domestic  Life,  entitled 

DAISY  THORNE; 

OB, 

THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 

£y  Author  of  *'  The  Flower-Girl,"  "Jessie  Ashton,"  &c. 

This  narrative  will  embody  tho  incidents  of  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  romantic  domestic  tragedies  of  modern  times ; 
tifl  it  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest,  and  enlist  the 
£yDii>athit33,  of  all  classes  of  readers, 

SUPERBLY  IlLUSTEATED. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Tim  London  Guildhall  is  to  bo  remodelled,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Bunning,  tho  city  architect,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000. 

Noies  of  tho  recently-discovered  forgery  on  the  Bank  of 
England  appear  to  have  been  extensively  circulated  in  Ame- 
rica, aud  sumo  of  them  continuo  to  arrive  theneo  by  almost 
c.ich  .steamer. 

Tiibke  is  at  present  a  second  comet,  though  a  very  faint 
one,  in  tho  Vicinity  of  tho  orbit  of  Mars,  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour among  tho  planets.  It  is  70,000,000  of  leagues  from  the 
earth,  and  53,000,000  from  the  sun,  and  may  be  found  between 
Orphiucus  and  Sagittarius. 

Ckinoline,  which  on  many  occasions  has  caused  loss  of 
life  by  lire,  has  just  saved  a  girl  from  drowning  at  Vienna. 
She  was  walking  near  tho  canal,  when  she  accidentally  fell 
in,  but  her  crinoline  kept  her  atioat  until  a  boatman  came 
10  her  assistance,  and  got  her  out  uninjured. 

The  Empeboe  op  the  French  in  preparing  for  immediate 
publication  his  life  of  Julius  Carsar,  is  busy  with  those 
branches  of  archaeology  connected  with  his  subject.  Ho  has 
recently  visited  tho  Roman  camp  at  Roche-Blanche,  near 
Vichy,  where  ho  expressed  his  surprise  at  tho  perfect  pre- 
servation of  the  fosses  dug  by  the  Roman  legions. 

Extkaoedinaby  Duel. — Two  sisters,  named  Munzia  and 
Maria  Granata,  fought  a  duel  at  Naples  a  few  days  back, 
from  motives  of  jealousy.  The  combat  took  place  with  the 
nat  ional  weapon,  the  knife,  and  one  of  the  sisters  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  while  tho  other,  who  still  survives,  received  as 
many  as  eighteen  wounds. 

Ni'w  Amehican  Gun, — A  Vermont  farmer,  who  had  no 
familiarity  with  firearms,  and  had  never  seen  a  battery,  has 
invented  a  lever  field-gun,  six-barrelled,  that  will  fire  several 
hundred  balls  per  minute  with  the  greatest  precision.  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  has  witnessed  the  test  of  this  gun,  and  was 
greatly  delighted  with  its  precision  and  rapidity. 

The  United  States'  Abjiy. — From  military  authority  it  is 
learned  that,  although  thero  aro  on  the  rolls  drawing  pay 
over  (JOO.OOO  enlisted  men,  the  number  actually  on  duty  does 
nut  exceed  363,000.  The  other  250,000  comprise  the  wounded, 
sick,  and  absent  on  furlough.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
100,080  are  absent  on  furloughs,  obtained,  in  a  groat  many 
^stances,  by  tho  solicitations  of  politicians.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  also,  that  a  large  number  of  these  furloughs 
have  been  procured  through  surgeons,  for  a  consideration. 

StxGCXAii  Story. — A  keeper  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  in 
c;oing  his  rounds  a  few  days  back,  discovered  a  track  leading 
•  into  a  thicket.  Following  tho  path  to  a  little  distance,  he 
came  upon  a  hut  built  of  heather,  in  which  were  four  half- 
savage  children,  almost  naked.  They  were  unable  to  give 
the  names  of  their  parents,  who  wore,  they  said,  absent  in 
search  of  wild  fruits  and  forest  animals  for  food.  All  tho 
Articles  in  the  hut  were  two  kettles,  two  bottles,  three  cups, 
aijd  a  looking-glass.  On  the  return  of  tho  keeper,  some 
hoars  after,  with  a  gendarme,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  occupants  of  the  cabin  had  fled. 
'  Tut  Last  oe  the  Queen's  Prison. — On  Thursday,  tho  4th, 
f,he  debtors  in  the  Queen's  Prison  were  removed  to  White- 
cross-street,  and  that  venerable  institution  connected  with 
imprisonment  for  debt  closed  as  a  place  of  confinement. 
Wretched  as  tho  nuns  of  the  Fleet  Prison  appear,  it  is  much 
better  than  when  a  poor  debtor  was  forced  to  shake  a  lan- 
teni-liko  box  in  a  cell,  with  a  few  coppers  in  it,  and  cry  to 
the  persons  passing,  "Pray  remember  us  poor  debtors." 
There  were  only  twenty  persons  removed,  some  of  whom 
have  been  confined  for  long  periods — one  for  thirty-five  and 
another  for  twenty  years.  The  inmates  do  not  seem  to  fancy 
the  removal  to  closer  quarters. 

Loud  Dundbeaby. — A  new  piece,  written  by  Mr.  Oxenford, 
the  Times'  dramatic  critic,  and  well  known  as  a  playwright, 
is  in  preparation  at  the  Strand,  founded  upon  the  character 
of  the  extraordinary  successful  Lord  Dundrear3-,  and  enti- 
tled, we  believe,  Brother  Sam.  Mr.  Bedford  will  play  the 
*■  Dundreary"  part,  and  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  in  it,  no 
doubt,  of  exhibiting  his  powers  as  light  comedian,  of  which 
he  has  given  a  taste  in  the  Silent  System.  Mr.  Sothern,  who 
at  the  Hoymarket  has  made  the  original  "Dundreary"  so 
popular,  has  of  late  been  so  unwell  as  to  givo  cause  of  great 
fears  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  but  has  manfully  kept  to  his 
work,  and  is,  wo  are  happy  to  believe,  considerably  better  of 
late. 

The  Pbint  Gown.— Aro  we  to  see  the  time  when  a  "print 
gown"  will  bo  the  proud  garb  of  cxclusiveness,  and  silks 
und  woollens,  and  all  such  "  common  stuffs,"  be  left  to  ple- 
beians ?  Really  it  would  appear  so,  if  the  barometer  of  the 
cotton-market  bounds  upwards  much  longer  at  its  present 
rate.  The  prices  which  cotton  is  fetching  aro  perfectly  start- 
ling, and  they  increase  week  after  week.  Faded  and  yellow 
bales  aro  pulled  out,  at  which,  a  year  back,  the  nice  speculator 
would  have  turned  up  his  sagacious  nose ;  now  it  only  needs 
tho  assurance  that  they  were  woven  of  that  extinct  material, 
American  staple,  to  ensure  for  them  an  energetic  competi- 
tion. The  reasons  of  this  enthusiasm  for  purchases  arc  ma- 
nifold. The  low  price  of  yarns  and  cloth  as  compared  with 
cotton,  and  tho  diminished  stock  of  the  latter  now  remaining 
on  hand,  may  of  course  be  set  down  in  the  list.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  decline  of  the  sultry  season  without  decisive  action 
on  tho  part  of  the  Confederates;  the  concentration  of  the 
Federal  armies  once  more  in  front  of  Richmond ;  and,  above 
oil,  tho  deep  resolve  oxpressod  on  both  sides  to  play  the 
bloody  game  to  its  last  card,  seem  to  convince  Manchester 
that  ti:c  "  end  is  not  yet."  The  chance  of  largo  arrivals  of 
the  staple  from  the  Slave  States  is,  therefore,  definitely  aban- 
doned ;  and  there  is  little  stock  likely  to  bo  available  during 
the  blank  between  the  present  timo  and  the  working  up  of 
tho  laryc  shipments,  due  from  India  in  November  next. 


THE  JESTER 

Burglars'  Advertisement.— Goods  carefully  removed. — 

fan. 

Wnv  is  a  billiard-ball  like  the  letter  P  ?— Eccauo  the  cue 

follows  it. 

Public  Amusements.—"  Another  Alarming  Accident  to  an 

Acrobat." 

Thought  op  in  a  Dream. — Is  there  any  connection  between 
a  sweetbread  and  a  sugar-loaf? — Fun. 

Nevee  take  a  nap  in  a  railway  carriage. — 'Cos  why? — The 
train  always  rum  over  sleepers. 

Remedy  fob  Hysterics. — Strike  the  nose  three  times  with 
a  flat  iron,  and  resume  your  former  position. 

What's  tho  difference  between  a  cow's  visual  organ  and 
its  voice? — Ono  is  its  heye,  and  tho  other's  its  low. — Fun. 

Question  to  Manchester. — "How  are  your  poor  hands  1 " 
Asked  in  sympathy  for  their  sorrow  and  admiration  for  their 
fortitude. — Ibid. 

Bells  pob  Belles. — The  women  of  Poland  have  a  watchful 
eye  over  their  daughters,  and  make  them  wear  little  bells,  to 
denote  what  they  aro  about. 

A  Question  pob  Self-Examination. — Why  am  I,  whon  I 
prudently  put  by  mone3r,  like  myself  whon  I  foolishly  squan- 
der it? — Because  in  cither  case  I  am-ass. 

A  young  lady  engaged  to  be  married,  and  getting  sick  of 
her  bargain,  applied  to  a  friend  to  help  her  to  untio  the 
knot  before  it  was  too  late.  "O,  certainly,"  he  replied,  "it's 
very  easy  to  untie  it  now,  whilo  it's  a  beau  knot." 

To  Cube  the  Dyspepsia. — Put  half  a  gallon  of  water  into  a 
wooden  pail,  then  procure  ten  grains  of  arsenic.  Swallow 
the  arsenic,  and  begin  drinking  the  water.  The  dyspepsia 
will  disappear  in  one  hour,  and— the  patient  also. 

Pledging. — "Two  sweet  pledges  of  affection!"  said  the 
nurse,  addressing  tho  anxious  Smithers  from  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  "Ah!"  sighed  Smithers,  contemplating,  "one 
would  have  sufficed ;  I  was  prepared  for  a  pledge,  but  con- 
found tho  duplicate." 

Domestic  Sweetmeats. — It  is  a  singular  fact  that  many 
ladies  who  know  how  to  preserve  everything  else,  can't  pre- 
serve their  tempers.   Yet  it  may  easily  be  done  on  the  self- 
ealing  principle.   It  is  only  to  "  keep  tho  mouth  of  the 
vessel  tightly  closed." 

The  following  epitaph  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  churchyard  of 
Upton-ou- Severn  t— 

"  Beneath  this  stono,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 
Doth  lie  the  landlord  of  the  'Lion;' 
His  son  keeps  on  the  business  still, 
Resigned  unto  the  heavenly  will." 
Beaes'-Grease. — Thero  is  a  mattress-maker  in  this  city 
who  has  hit  upon  an  ingenious  method  of  stuffing  his  mat- 
tresses.   He  rubs  tho  inner  side  of  the  ticking  over  with 
bears'-grcase,  sews  it  up ;  and  so  quick  is  the  growth  of 
hair,  caused  by  the  application  of  bears' -grease,  that  in  the 
brief  space  of  twenty-four  hours  tho  mattress  becomes  self- 
stuffed. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Passion  Week.— If  wo  were  to  revive  ill  th*  «   

time-honoured  customs  "  fomwly^„o^wi,PTB  ^ 
servance  of  Lent  in  general,  SftTS  w  \  • 8  ob' 
ticular,  wc  should  spend  for  ty  days  of  everv vl^ J"  '?T 
and  offensive  mummery  wT^hould  ^ 
licenses  to  eat  flesh  mca»:»  as  tLro  °f bri  ri)  were^flati^ 
Britain  and  Paul's  Chain;  wo  should  have  processions oT 
penitents,  barefooted  and  with  ashe  •  —  ,1'roc,esaionft  of 
themselves  to  tha  notes  of  the 


HOME  HINTS 

To  Preserve  the  Complexion. — Plenty  of  on'*loor  exer- 
cise, a  well-regulated  appetite,  and  a  cheerful  mind,  are  the 

best  cosmetics. 

Wash  foe  a  Blotched  Face. — Rose-water,  three  ounces ; 
sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm.  Mix.  Wet  the  face  with  it, 
gently  dry  it,  and  then  touch  it  over  with  cold  cream,  which 
also  dry  gently  off. 

To  Remove  Sunburn. — Milk  of  almonds  made  thus : — Take 
of  blanched  bitter  almonds,  half  an  ounce ;  soft  water,  half 
a  pint.  Beat  tho  almonds  and  water  together,  and  strain 
through  a  muslin  cloth. 

CnAppED  Hands.  —  Wash  with  oatmeal,  and  after  each 
washing  take  a  little  dry  oatmeal  and  rub  over  the  hands,  eo 
as  to  absorb  any  moisture ;  or,  rub  a  little  glycerine — which 
can  be  bought  at  any  chemist's— upon  your  hands  at  night, 
and  wear  gloves  in  bed. 

Fine  Whitewash. — Take  half  a  bushel  of  nice  unslacked 
lime,  slack  it  with  boiling  water,  cover  it  during  the  process 
to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  clean  salt,  pre- 
viously well  dissolved  in  warm  water;  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice,  boiled  to  a  thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling  heat ;  half  a 
pound  of  clean  glue,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
by  first  soaking  it  well,  and  then  hanging  it  over  a  slow  fire, 
in  a  small  kettle  with  a  large  one  filled  with  water.  Add  five 
gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  whole  mixture ;  stir  it  well,  and 
let  it  stand  a  few  days  covered  from  the  dirt.  It  should  be 
put  on  right  hot;  for  this  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle 
on  a  portable  furnace.  It  is  said  that  about  ono  pint  of  this 
mixture  will  cover  a  square  yard  upon  the  outside  of  a  house, 
if  properly  applied.  Brushes  more  or  less  small  may  be  used, 
according  to  the  neatness  of  the  job  required.  It  answers 
as  well  as  oil  paint  for  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  and  is  cheaper. 
It  retains  its  brilliancy  for  many  years. 


have  the  most  8oleW~m7sterie7or  Hie  ChrUii™  r^'1 
caricatured  on  the  pnbliTiS^  as  they      \Te 't^tll 
miracle  plays  of  Munich ,  and  we  should  havljudTls^rio! 
beaten  in  a  puppet-show,  as  ho  now  is  at  Moscow  18canot 
Buried  Alive.-CIoso  to  the  church  of  Moy  in' Scotland 
is  a  circular  hollow  surrounded  with  high  roeks?nnd aS 
s.ble  only  through  ono  narrow  entrance^  Quite  close  to  m„ 
place  is  a  green  spot  called  "  the  living  man's i  gr  a  v  e  "with 
which  the  following  tradition  i8  connected  :-A  dSnuto  hav- 
ingarisen  concerning  their  marches  between  the  Laird l  it 
Mackintosh  and  the  Laird  of  Dunmaglass,  the  latter  oflfe.  ed 
a,m!"?.wuow°uld  declare  upon  oath that  the ,  »at 
md  catcd  by  him  was  the  exact  march,  with  the  condiS 
that,  if  found  to  swoar  false  y,  the  witness  was  to  taiZ«r 
alive    The  man  when  brought  forward  to  tho  spo?  swort 
by  the  head  under  his  bonnet  and  the  earth  under  his  fee?' 
that  he  stood  on  Dumnaglass's  land.   On  boing •examined 
however,  it  was  found  that  he  had  filled  his  shoes  part  y  with'; 
sod  horn  tho  acknowledged  property  of  DunmaVluss,  ai d 
that  he  had  a  cock's  head  in  his  bonnet,  probably  that  ho 
might  save  his  own,  and  that  ho  might  not  bo  considered 
perj  urcd  for  swearing  by  tho  head  of  a  cock.   Ho  was  how- 
ever, adjudged  guilty,  aud  paid  the  penalty  of  his  mentaL 
reservation  by  being  buried  alive  on  the  spot 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Alkalis. — The  chemical  and  distinguishing  properties  of 
the  alkalis  are,  that  their  aqueous  solutions  turn  vegetable 
blues  green,  and  vegetable  yellows  reddish-brown ;  and  hence 
infusion  of  red  cabbage  or  infusion  of  turmeric,  or  paper 
stained  with  them,  are  used  as  tests  of  tho  presence  of  an 
Ukali.  The  alkalis  restore  the  colour  of  vegetable  blues 
which  have  been  reddened  by  acids,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acids  restore  vegetable  colours  which  have  been  altered 
by  the  alkalis. 

Alligatobs  and  CBOC0Dn.ES.  —  Cuvier  thus  distinguishes 
between  theso  two  reptiles: — "The  former  have  the  head 
less  oblong  than  tho  latter;  its  length  is  to  its  breadth,  mea- 
sured at  the  articulation  of  the  jaws,  as  three  to  two ;  the 
teeth  are  unequal  in  length  and  sizo ;  there  are  at  least  nine- 
teen, sometimes  even  as  many  as  twenty-two,  on  each  side 
in  the  lower  jaw,  aud  nineteen  or  twenty  in  tho  upper.  The 
front  teeth  of  tho  under  jaw  pierco  through  the  upper  at  a 
certain  age ;  and  the  fourth  from  tho  front,  which  aro  tho 
longest  of  all,  enter  into  corresponding  holes  in  tho  upper 
jaw,  in  which  they  arc  concealed  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
The  hind  legs  and  feet  are  round,  and  neither  fringed  nor 
pectinated  on  the  sides;  the  toes  arc  not  completely  webbed, 
tho  connecting  membrane  only  extending  to  their  middlo; 
and,  finally,  the  post-orbital  holes  of  the  cranium,  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  true  crocodiles,  are  very  minute  in  tho  alliga- 
tors, or  even  entirely  wanting."  The  crocodiles  proper,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  head  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad ; 
fifteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  tho  lower  jaw,  and  nineteen  in 
the  upper ;  and  their  hind  feet  aro  fringed,  and  tho  toes 
completely  webbed  by  a  swimming  membrane. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Compabatively  few  people  know  the  derivati'jv,  0f  tho 
local  Indian  names,  Hyderabad,  Ahmedabad,  AlWmhad  la 
The  term  "abad"  means,  in  Hindostani,  "bi- in  uv  -  <To 
nomenclature  being  formed  by  prefixing  the  fo/aaaer's' name 
Sacbed  Names.— As  there  was  a  sacred  n-^ax>  for  the  citv 
of  Rome,  which  no  one  could  pronounce  without  being 
giulty  of  impiety,  but  which  our  readers  mar  utter  without 
incurring  any  penalty— tho  sacred  iiarAQ^reaa  Valentia-so 
even  now  are  there  individuals  whose  names  are  not  to  ba 
uttered  at  all,  or,  at  least,  not  by  youy  low-bred  people  la 
Siam,  it  is  only  a  mandarin  of  the  first  rank  who  dares  utter 
the  kings  name;  and  that  of  the  emperor-priest  of  Japan, 
though  known  to  his  own  court  attendants,  is  never  publicly 
announced  toll  after  his  death.  «»p»™ujf 
Forests  Ravaged  by  Beetles.— Tho  pine-forests  of  tho 
Hartz  mountains  in  Germany  have  boen  several  times  almost 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  a  single-  species  of  beetle  leis, 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Tho  eggs  are  deposited 
beneath  the  bark  j  and  tho  larvte,  when  hatched  devours 
the  sap-wood  and  inner  bark.  It  was  estimated  that,  in, 
1783,  a  million  and  a  half  of  pines  were  destroyed  by  this 
insect  in  the  Hartz  alone,  and  other  forests  in  Germany  were, 
suffering  at  the  same  time  As  many  as  80,000  larva;  arej 
sometimes  found  on  a  single  tree. 

The  Plaque  of  Locusts.— This  is  not  vtnfrequejiOy  re- 
peated in  tropical  countries.  Tho  north  of  Africa  and  tho 
west  of  Asia  are  the  countries  most  infested  by  theso  pests 
Augustin  tells  that  a  plague,  caused  partly  by  tho  famine 
they  had  created,  and  partly  by  the  stench  occasioned  by 
their  dead  bodies,  carried  off  hOO.000  inhabitants  from  tho 
kingdom  of  Numidia  and  adjacent  parts.  In  601  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  men  and  beasts  perished  in  Italy  from 
similar  causes— 30,000  in  the  kingdom  of  Venice  alone.  la 
1731  and  1797  they  devastated  Southern  Africa;  and  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Barrow  (in  his  Travels)  that  they  covered  a 
surfaco  of  2,000  square  miles ;  that,  when  cast  into  the  soft., 
by  a  strong  north-east  wind,  and  washed  upon  the  beech,, 
they  formed  a  line  fifty  miles  long,  producing  a  barrier  6hncej 
or  four  feet  high  ;  and  that  when  the  wind  changed;,  tho  Vila 
smell  of  their  docaying  bodies  was  perceived  inland  at  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  A  similar  event  occurred  rn.  the  Bar- 
bary  States  in  17U9,  and  was  followed,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
by  a  plague. 

 1  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Let  friendship  gently  creep  to  a  height;  if  it  nshtoit 
it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of  breath. 

The  love  that  has  nought  but  beauty  to  kceoj  it  in  good 
condition,  is  short-lived,  and  subject  to  shivering  fits. 

Most  of  us  spend  so  much  time  in  learning  the  opinions  of 
others,  that  we  have  no  leisure  to  form  any  of  our  own. 

Never  write  on  a  subject,  without  having  first  read  your- 
self full  on  it;  and  never  read  on  a  subject  till  you  have 
thought  yourself  hungry  on  it. 

Every  ship  is  a  romantic  objeot,  except  that  wo  sail,  ip. 
Embark,  and  the  romance  quits  our  vessol,  and  hangs  on, 
every  other  sail  in  the  horizon, 

Grvs  a  man  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  ho  wants  tho  oon-. 
veniences.  Givo  him  the  conveniences,  and  ho  craves  for 
the  luxuries.  Grant  him  the  luxuries,  and  he  sighs  for  ele- 
gancies. Let  him  have  the  eleganoies,  and  ho  yearns  for  the 
follies.  Give  him  altogether,  and  ho  complains  that  he  has 
been  cheated  both  in  the  price  and  quality  of  tho  articles. 
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DA  1ST  THORNE  SEES  REGINALD  CLAVEKS  BROUGHT  HOOIE. 


DAISY  THORNE; 

em, 

THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 
By  aWkW  rf"  Tin  FI  jvt  Oirl,"  "  JntU  Atktan,"  4rc,  ire. 

PART  I.— SECRET  CRIMES. 


CHAPTER  L 

WHAT  HAPPENED  15  THE  PARK. 

"  Rmm  in  January!  Flowers,  when  flowers  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  !  What  should  she  do  with  these  ? 
And  baring  them,  why  should  she  try  to  conceal  them  ? 
Why  feast  ner  area  with  them  in  secret,  and  say  neveT  a 
word,  MM  a  syllable  of  them  to  me  ?    Why  ?" 

Tk#  speaker  aid  not  finish  his  sentence. 

The  words  had  been  uttered  vehemently,  passionately, 
though  in  an  undertone,  as  if  he  conld  not  help  nrging 
these  arguments,  even  though  his  heart  sank  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  drove  him. 
Meanwhile,  he  passed  slowly  on  through  the  little  copse 
close  to  the  Tillage  of  Onmwood,  in  which  be  lived, 
until  a  slight  movement  among  the  trees  suddenly 
usetsd  his  attention. 

He  paused,  and  listened. 

The  sound— if  sound  there  was,  if  it  was  more  than 
the  creation  of  his  own  fancy — had  died  away.  The 
silence  around  him  was  profound.  From  the  orer- 
arcbing  vault  of  night,  in  which  innumerable  stars 
glowed  in  the  light  of  the  yet  trarisen  moon,  through- 
oat  all  the  wide  expanse  of  scenery  over  which  his  eye 
eoeud  range,  all  was  stillness  and  repose. 

"  Yet  it  is  strange,"  muttered  the  speaker,  "  strange 
that  at  thu  spot  I  should  have  believea  I  heard  a  sound, 


for  it  was  hero  that  Barton  showed  mo  that  sight 
which  has  haunted  me  waking  and  sleeping,  which 
will  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day.  Oh,  Daisy!  Daisy! 
that  I  should  live  to  suspect  your  truth — to  credit 
your  dishonour! " 

He  ceased.  Violent  emotion  found  utterance  only  in 
a  piteous  groan,  and  in  that  extremest  sign  of  manly 
agony — tears. 

Yes,  tears  were  on  his  cheeks.  Alone,  and  in  the 
darkness,  he  did  not  care  to  conceal  his  emotions ;  ho 
did  not  hesitate  to  seek  relief  in  a  weakness  which,  a 
few  short  months  ago,  he  would  have  treated  with 
bitter  scorn,  and  of  which,  even  now,  none  would  have 
suspected  him. 

Yet  all  the  villago  knew  that  a  change,  sudden  and 
mysterious,  had  come  over  Jasper  Fairholt.  It  could 
not  escape  observation.  Tho  most  indifferent  saw  that 
the  life  and  buoyancy  and  spirit  of  tho  young  man — the 
pride  of  his  native  place — had  died  out  of  him.  His 
eyos  no  longer  flashed  with  animation,  his  cheek  was 
pole,  his  head  drooped,  his  shoulders  rounded,  liis  gait 
was  lagging  and  spiritless.  From  tho  merry,  high- 
spirited  youth — the  life  and  soul  of  his  little  circle — ho 
had  changed  to  a  dull,  listless,  indifferent  companion. 
He  no  longer  joked  or  sang.  Nothing  interested  him  ; 
nothing  seemed  to  afford  hira  pleasure,  except  solitary 
rambles  with  his  gun  (which  he  often  forgot  to  use), 
and  which  he' would  prolong  over  whole  days,  and  oilen 
far  into  the  darkness  of  night. 

It  was  from  one  of  these  rambles  that  ho  was  return- 
ing on  the  night  we  have  described.  He  had  left  his 
little  farm-house  while  tho  morning  dew  was  yet  on 
the  grass ;  and  now  tho  stars  were  out,  tho  village 
lights  were  disappearing  one  by  ono,  yet  his  manner 
betrayed  no  baste.  Possessed  by  thoughts  which  goaded 
him  to  madness,  he  was,  in  truth,  indifferent  to  tho 
flight  of  timo  and  to  everything  which  might  bo  trans- 
piring around  him. 


With  slow  and  uncertain  steps,  Jaspor  passed  tho 
copso,  and  was  continuing  his  path  beside  a  hodge-row 
uniting  it  with  tho  villago,  when,  without  previous 
warning,  ho  becamo  aware  that  other  footsteps  wero 
mingling  with  his  own  on  tho  road-side,  and  that  soma 
one  was  close  upon  him. 

Surprised,  but  hardly  alarmed,  ho  loolced  quickly 
over  his  shoulder. 

A  man  was  walking  within  a  foot  of  his  right 
arm ! 

"Why,  man!"  cried  this  individual,  with  a  rough 
laugh,  ™  you  start  as  if  two  men  had  never  mot  on  the 
same  high  road  before.  What !  did  you  think  I  was  a 
footpad  r  " 

"  I  didn't  think  about  it,  Barton,"  replied  tho  other, 
quietly;  "  I  didn't  know  " 

"  That  you'd  a  friend  so  close  at  hand,  eh  ?  Lucky 
it  wasn't  one  who'd  do  you  a  mischief.  Why,  Jasper, 
when  you're  wandering  about  in  theso  moody  ways,  a 
man  might  sot  on  you  and  have  your  life,  before  you'd 
have  tho  thought  to  turn  on  him,  ovon  with  your 
fowling-piece." 

"And  if  he  did!  Perhaps  he  would  bo  my  best 
friend,"  answered  Jasper,  moodily. 

"  Nonsense,  man,"  rejoined  tho  other,  who  was  colled 
Joo  Barton  ;  "  you  are  tired  and  hungry  —  you'vo 
no  pluck  loft  in  you.  A  cup  of  old  alo  at  the  Lion  will 
make  you  tell  a  very  dilforent  tale." 

"  Barton,"  said  tho  other  mournfully,  and  stop- 
ping as  he  spoke,  "  I  thought  you  knew,  and  you 
only,  that  I  am  gone  boyond  tho  power  of  anything 
to  make  mo  caro  even  for  life.  I've  had  a  blow 
from  which  I  shall  never  rally.  I  shall  never  como 
up  to  timo  again.  Sinco  I  found  out  my  poor  girl's 
— devil!  no,  my  cursed  jado's  treachery' — he  was 
struggling  to  work  himself  into  a  fit  of  anger,  but 
the  attempt  was  feoblo — "  I've  come  to  be  a  lost  man 
— IobU  lostl" 
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Ho  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  his  shouldors 
moved  as  it'  under  the  effect  of  convulsive  sobs. 

Barton  foldod  his  arms,  and  looked  calmly  on.  The 
moon  had  now  risen  above  the  low  rango  of  hills,  and 
her  tirst  faint  beams  illuminated  his  face.  It  was  not  a 
handsomo  face  at  any  time  ;  it  was  sharp  and  swarthy, 
and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  was  an  evil  one.  But  now 
the  face  was  indescribably  repulsive ;  thcro  played  over 
it  a  sinister  smile,  and  the  evident  relish  with  which 
the  bruto  beheld  the  anguish  of  his  friend  was  worthy 
of  a  demon.  ' 

Some  minutes  passed  before  Jasper  Fairholt  had  sub- 
dued his  emotion  sufficiently  to  trust  himself  to  speak 
again.  Not  that  his  nature  was  weak  and  yielding. 
On  the  contrary,  strength  of  character  ltad  always 
marked  him  out  among  his  fellows.  But  when  these 
strong  natures  once  break  down,  the  effect  is  pitiable. 
It  is  like  the  wreck  of  a  noble  ship,  which  only  yields 
to  the  most  devastating  storm  ;  but  which,  onco  dashed 
upon  the  fatal  rock,  is  dashed  to  atoms. 

"  Come,"  said  Barton  at  length,  placing  his  hand  on 
his  companion's  shoulder,  "  come,  man,  rouse  yourself. 
You  are  weaker  to  night  than  ever." 

"  I  am— I  feel  it,"  answered  the  other,  recovering 
himself  with  an  effort.  "  But  I'm  better  now.  So  teU 
me,  have  you  seen  P" 

"  II er  ?    asked  Barton. 

Jasper  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"Him!"  ho  cried,  his  face  flushing,  and  a  sudden 
strength  animating  his  voice ;  "  is  ho  still  playing  this 
devil's  game  for  his  lordly  pleasure  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  since  wo  last  parted,"  replied 
Barton,  "  but  I  have  heard  " 

"  What  ?" 

"  That  they  were  again  together." 
"When?" 

"  Last  night,  as  I  hear." 
"  And  where — where  P" 

"  Where  but  at  the  old  spot — you  know  it  well — near 
the  grotto,  in  liis  lordship's  park?" 

It  was  difficult  for  Barton,  with  all  the  show  of 
friendship  which  he  kept  up,  to  avoid  expressing  in  his 
voice  the  intense  enjoyment  with  which  he  noticed  the 
effect  of  these  words  upon  his  companion. 

"  By  Heaven !"  cried  Jasper ;  "  if  I  cross  their  path 
no  human  power  shall  save  him.  Mine  is  a  wrong 
which  can  only  be  atoned  for  in  blood — blood !" 

Was  it  the  cry  of  some  affrighted  bird  that  rose  with 
6udden  sharpness  on  the  night  air  as  these  words  were 
uttered  ? 

Did  some  poor  timid  hare  start  from  its  place  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge  against  which  they  talked, 
and  make  off  amid  the  rustling  leavos  ? 

Certainly  there  was  a  cry,  and  followed  by  a  rustling 
sound. 

Both  heard  it,  both  raised  their  eyes  inquiringly, 
then  piused  and  listened.  The  interruption,  however 
caused,  soon  passed  away ;  dead  silence  fell  upon  the 
scene. 

"Surely  a  human  cry,  that?"  said  Jasper  interroga- 
tively.   "  There  must  be  listeners." 

"  Is  it  likely?"  replied  Barton;  "who  would  care  to 
dodgo  us,  and  play  the  eavesdropper  to  our  conversa- 
tion ?   "l'isn't  so  very  lively  as  all  that  comes  to." 

"  P'raps  not,"  said  Jasper,  rather  to  himself  than  to 
his  friend;  "yet  if  my  words  reached  certain  ears, 
they  might  baulk  a  purpose  which  " 

Ho  stopped  abruptly.  • 

"  Come, '  he  resumed,  "  let  us  go.  I  am  full  of 
fancies  and  dark  thoughts  to-night,  and  I  may  say  more 
than  I  should  care  to  stand  to  another  day." 

So  saying,  ho  shouldered  his  gun,  and  strode  on. 
Barton  followed,  noting  with  his  small,  sharp  eyes — 
which  looked  out  from  under  contracted  folds  of  eye- 
lids— the  wild,  unsteady  aspect  of  the  man  before  him. 

"  Ah,"  he  thought,"  "  he's  getting  ripe.  He  doesn't 
mean  mischief  yet,  but  he'll  do  it  when  the  time  comes. 
There's  gall  and  bitterness  in  his  blood,  and  the  time 
'11  come — the  time  '11  come." 

_  Ho  mentally  repeated  the  words  to  himself  many 
times,  with  exquisito  satisfaction. 

But  the  silence  of  the  companions  was  unbroken 
when  they  reached  the  village,  through  which  the  road 
lay  to  Jasper's  home.  To  the  surprise  of  Barton,  his 
friend  did  not  take  that  road ;  but  turned  abruptly  up 
n  by-path,  beside  some  straggling  cottages  upon  the 
right. 

"  Hallo  (  he  cried,  "  is  that  a  short  cut  to  the 
farm  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  other,  abstractedly ;  "  I  like  it 
lest.    Good  night." 

"  Well,  if  you  like,  good-night ;  but  my  notion  is 
that  this  way  takes  you  to  the  park,  and  " 

"  My  friend,"  interrupted  Jasper,  "  don't  heed  me, 
don't  try  to  hinder  me.  To  the  park — that's  where  I 
must  go.  Yon  don't  know — you  can't  know — how  1 
liatc  every  leaf  and  branch  in  it !  how  it  tortures  me, 
and  drives  me  mad  to  be  there ! — but  I  can't  help  it! 
I  must  go.  Something  draws,  drives  me — forces  me 
that  way,  and— guod-night !  good-night!" 

Ho  seized  the  hand  of  his  friend  with  a  spasmodic 
clutch,  and  wa3  gone.  , 

It  was  not,  however,  Barton's  pleasure  to  be  thrown 
off  in  that  hasty  maimer.  Ho  had  his  own  opinion 
about  the  park  as  a  place  for  night  rambles ;  and  his 
own  notion  of  what  might  bo  expected  to  result  from 
lus  friend's  indulgence  in  that  luxury.   Having  waited, 


therefore,  a  few  seconds,  until  the  sound  of  the  retreat- 
ing footsteps  grew  faint,  he  sat  himself  down,  and 
hastily  unlaced  and  drew  off  his  boots.  These  he  tied 
together  by  the  laces,  and  swung  over  his  left  shoulder ; 
then,  rising,  ho  hurried  with  noiseless  but  rapid 
steps,  up  the  pathway  which  his  friend  had  already 
taken. 

This  led  direct  to  a  thick  cluster  of  trees,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  situated  what  had  formerly  been  a 
lodge-gate ;  but  was  now  a  ruinous  gap  in  the  park 
wall,  rudely  repaired  with  furze-bushes  and  similar 
materials.  The  moon,  which  had  now  fairly  risen, 
shone  full  upon  the  spot ;  and,  as  he  came  within  thirty 
yards  of  it,  he  could  perceive  the  black  outlino  of  a 
man's  figure,  as  it  passed  through  the  aperture  caused 
by  the  vigorous  thrusting  aside  of  the  intercepting 
bushes. 

A  moment  after,  it  had  vanished. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !"  cried  Barton,  who  had  by  this  time  ap- 
proachod  noiselessly  close  to  the  spot,  that's  the  way 
in,  is  it?  What's  one  man's  door  is  another  man's 
door — so  here  goes !" 

And  he  threw  himself  against  the  mass  which  had 
yielded  to  Jasper's  strength,  but  which  oti'ercd  a  strong 
resistance  to  his  arm.  A  second  attempt,  however, 
was  more  successful,  and  with  some  little  difficulty, 
and  not  without  sundry  scratches  and  thorns,  the  young 
man  found  himself  in  the  park. 

The  difficulty  now  was,  to  know  which  direction  to 
take.  He  was  surrounded  with  trees,  through  which 
there  were  openings  in  all  directions ;  but  directly  he 
quitted  the  park  wall  it  was  difficult,  in  that  dim  light, 
to  say  where  they  led.  He  had  little  question  but  that 
his  late  companion  would  make  for  the  more  frequented 
part  of  the  park — that  adjoining  the  house — but  by 
what  opening  to  follow  him  became  the  question. 

Unable  to  solve  this,  he  dashed  recklessly  forward, 
his  shoeless  feet  falling  noiselessly  on  the  grass ;  and 
had  gone  some  distance,  when  his  quick  ear  detected 
the  murmur  of  voices. 

He  stopped,  and  listened. 

They  were  at  no  great  distance ;  the  light  breeze 
came  in  a  favourable  direction,  and,  by  placing  his 
hands  beside  his  ears,  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  a 
female  voice.  Even  -while  listening,  he  advanced  step 
by  step  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  came ;  and 
at  length  he  was  enabled  to  hear  distinctly  these 
words : — 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  he  is  desperate !  '  Blood  !'  that 
was  his  word.    It  is  too  horrible !" 

"  A  mere  figure  of  speech,"  replied  a  voice;  "  I  am 
not  at  all  frightened,  I  assure  you.  He  won't  hurt  you ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  dare  say  I  shall  prove  a  match  for 
him,  if  he  means  mischief." 

"  But  why,  why  will  you  expose  yourself  to  danger  ?" 
resumed  the  female  voice ;  "  a  few  months'  absence, 
and  all  may  be  well." 

"  Absence !  Months  !"  cried  the  other,  with  affected 
earnestness,  "  and  do  you  think  I  could  support  life 
away  from  " 

A  gust  ef  wind  bore  the  remaining  words  from  the 
listener's  ear. 

"  Reginald,"  he  heard  the  other  reply,  "  why  will 
you  distress  me  with  these  words,  which  mean  nothing 
— nothing !  These  are  the  love-counters  you  offer  to 
every  weak  and  foolish  woman !  I  have  told  }'ou  that 
I  cannot  love  you — that  my  heart  is  his — and  it  is  cruel, 
most  cruel  thus  to  pursue,  thus  to  persecute  me.  Only 
a  fiend  would  thus  take  advantage  of  one  imprudent 
step." 

"Ah,  Daisy,"  replied  the  other,  carelessly,  "those 
false  steps  are  the  ladders  on  which  we  rise  to  the 
height  of  our  desires.  If  you  had  never  come  to  me 
about  the  lease — if  you  had  left  to  Jasper  Fairholt  to 
mind  his  own  business  " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  but  I  thought  that  the  Squire  would  be 
moved.  I  thought  if  I  saw  him — if  I  told  him  of  our 
betrothal — if  I  urged  on  him  that  by  letting  Jasper  keep, 
the  farm  he  would  bo  the  making  of  the  son  of  one  of 
his  oldest  villagers,  and  would  secure  our  life's  happi- 
ness, that  his  kind  heart  would  be  moved  to  pity.  But, 
alas !  hi  an  evil  moment  I  met  you — you,  Reginald  Cla- 
vers — and  you  have  deluded  mo  -with  false  promises ; 
you  lost  me  the  heart  that  was  worth  more  to  me  than 
the  whole  world,  and  you  have  cast  a  blight  upon  my 
name  from  which  I  shall  never,  never  recover !" 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,"  replied  Reginald  Clavers,the 
heir  of  Grimwood  Chase,  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed,  "  that's  cool,  considering  our  relative  posi- 
tions !" 

"  Our  positions?" 

"  Yes— seeing  that  I  only  can  clear  your  name,  and 
secure  for  you  the  respect  and  esteem  of  society,  ef 
which  accident  has  deprived  you." 

"  Accident !"  exclaimed  Daisy,  bitterly. 

"  Certainly.  You  wrote  to  me  about  this  business  of 
the  lease— utter  we'd  first  talked  it  over— and  I  replied. 
I  naturally  took  occasion  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
admiration  which  tilled  my  heart ;  and,  I  suppose,  the 
letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jasper." 

"  It  did— it  did!"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl;  "  Heaven 
knows  how,  but  it  did !" 

"Ah!  Well,  then,  you  6ee,  the  young  man  Jasper, 
being  exceedingly  stupid  and  pig-heuded,  naturally  be- 
came jealous — tho  ass  !  And  when  you  came  to  mo  in 
the  dusk,  to  entreat  me  to  set  all  right  between  you,  he 
— by  pure  accident  again — found  you  in  the  park  with 


me,  blazed  up,  used  very  violent  language,  accom- 
panied by  threats,  for  which,  as  a  magistrate,  I  ought 
to  have  committed  him  to  gaol.    And  there  the  matter 

rests." 

"No,"  replied  Daisy,  "it  cannot— it  must  not  rest 
there.  It'is  very  well  to  use  these  specious  arguments  • 
but  you  know — you  must  know — that,  from  the  very 
first  moment  in  which  you  spoke  to  me  in  words  which 
never  should  have  been  uttered  in  my  cars,  you  have 
pursued  me,  persecuted  me,  exposed  mo,  aye,  driven  mo 
to  the  verge  of  madness !  Oh,  Reginald — this  cannot  go 
on  !  You  must  right  me — you  must  clear  my  name  in 
the  eyes  of  Jasper;  even  for  your  own  safety,  you  must 
do  justice  to  one  whom  you  have  so  foully  wronged." 

She  spoke  earnestly,  imploringly,  standing  before  him 
with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  cheeks ;  but  he  an- 
swered with  a  careless,  heartless  air — 

"  I  have  offered  to  do  you  more  than  justice,"  he  said 
— "  I  have  offered  to  marry  you." 

"  No!"  she  answered,  with  sudden  pride;  "  I  do  not 
love  you,  Reginald,  aud  I  never  can  bo  yours.  Even  if 
I  could  trust  you  in  the  secret  marriage  you  propose, 
nothing  would  induce  mo  to  consent  to  it.  No — 1  had 
believed  that  your  heart  was  not  wholly  marble ;  I  had 
hoped,  even  against  hope,  that  the  sight  of  the  anguish 
you  had  caused,  and  the  knowledge  that  your  own  suit 
was  hopeless,  and  only  exposed  you  to  danger,  would 
have  moved  you  to  relent.  But  I  have  been  deceived — ■ 
God  only  knows  how  bitterly  deceived !  But  the  know- 
ledge of  this  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  true  path  of 
duty.  I  should  have  acted  boldly,  openly;  I  should 
never  have  consented  to  these  secret  meetings,  and  I 
will  do  so  no  more.  This  is  the  last,  and  this  is  at  an 
end." 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  would  have  left 
him  without  another  word. 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
catching  at  her  arm  as  she  did  so,  "that  I  m  going  to 
let  you  off  in  that  fashion  ?  As  for  danger,  I  don't  care 
that,"  snapping  his  fingers, "  for  Jasper,  or  all  the  louts  in 
Grimwood.  You're  a  pretty  girl,  and  I've  taken  a  fancy 
to  you;  and  I  mean  to  have  you,  in  spite  of  man  or 
devil !" 

"  Oh  no,  no !"  exclaimed  Daisy,  in  a  loud,  excited 
tone.  "  You  will  not  detain  me  against  my  will  ?  Re- 
lease me — pray  release  me !  Ah  !  I  must  call  for  help ; 
and  he  will  hear  me — Jasper  will  hear  me,  and  " 

She  stopped. 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  rustle  as  of  a  footstep 
among  the  crisp  leaves  lying  beneath  the  trees,  and  in 
the  next  the  report  of  a  gun  echoed  through  the  park. 

With  a  sharp  cry  Reginald  Clavers  relaxed  his  hold  of 
tho  girl's  hand,  and,  staggering  a  few  paces,  fell  back- 
ward at  her  feet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OKATOItY. 

Grimwood  Chase,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  fino  old  man- 
sion  of  the  Elizabethan  order,  occupying  tho  centre  of 
the  park  which  skirted  tho  village  of  Grimwood,  and 
stretched  away  over  many  an  aero  of  thickly-wooded 
hill  and  dale. 

Around  three  sides  of  the  house  a  dry  moat  wound 
itself,  now  converted  into  a  flower-garden;  while  on 
the  fourth  side — that  forming  the  proper  rear  of  the 
building — the  moat  deepened  and  expanded,  and  being 
filled  with  water,  spread  into  a  kind  of  lake,  which, 
however,  from  a  tradition,  was  called  the  White  Hawk 
Pool. 

This  mansion  formed  tho  residence  of  Sir  Ireton 
Clavers,  an  elderly  man,  of  aristocratic  tastes,  and 
highly  conservative  tendencies,  whose  mind  appeared 
to  revolve  upon  two  pivots — pride  of  birth  and  animosity 
to  poachers. 

Half-an-hour  after  the  incident  with  which  our  Last 
chapter  concluded,  Sir  Ireton  sat  alone  in  a  little  snug- 
gery, which,  from  having  formerly  been  devoted  to  re- 
ligious purposes,  was  called  the  Oratory,  and  which  was 
devoted  entirely  to  his  own  use.  Here  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  transact  business  with  his  steward,  and  to  re- 
ceive tenants  on  business,  and  to  this  he  betook  himself 
nightly  to  beguile  an  hour  with  his  pipe  and  sundry 
glasses  of  spirits  and  water,  which  he  declared  to  be  in- 
dispensable  to  his  night's  rest.  , 

It  was  not  often  that  Sir  Ireton  Clavers  was  disturbed, 
after  he  had  retired  to  the  Oratory,  by  anybody  but  his 
butler,  who  acted  as  his  valet;  and  who,  the  scandal  of 
the  neighbourhood  said,  was  often  as  indispensable  in 
enabling  the  master  to  get  to  bed  as  the  pipe  and  the 
grog  were  to  his  obtainiug  repose  when  he  arrived 

there.  i^J« 
On  this  particular  evening,  however — at  all  events,  at 
this  particular  time— there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion 
for  the  butler's  sen-ices.  Sir  Ireton  had  only  lit  his 
first  pipe  and  filled  his  first  glass,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  rap  at  the  door. 
"  Come  in ! "  he  cried,  in  anything  but  an  inviting 

^Thereupon  the  butler,  Mr.  Tofts,  presented  his  bald 
head  at  the  open  door,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  asked— 

"  Will  you  see  Barton  about  tho  lease  of  the  Lowcrolt 
Farm,  sir?" 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Ireton,  promptly. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  Mr.  Panker  comes  to- 
morrow, sir." 
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■  What  of  that  ?  "  asked  the  master,  gruffly. 

"  Whv,  sir,  if  Barton  is  to  haTe  the  farm  instead  of 
■voung  F airholt  continuinj  it  as  his  father's  successor, 
*  would  be  as  well  if  Panfcer  saw  to  the  matter." 
**  Let  him  j  I  don't  care." 

The  man  still  hesitated — fidgeted  nervously  with 
the  lower  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and  did  not  retire. 

"  Why  don't  yon  go  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir  Ireton,  sharply. 

"Because  if  you'd  only  see  Bartonfortwo  minutes  " 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  see  him  for  two  minutes.  Show  him 
in." 

The  next  moment  the  young  man  Barton  stood,  hat  in 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  dictator  of  the  village.  His 
manner  was  respectful,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
not  altogether  at  his  ease.  The  expression  of  the  down- 
cast eye  was  more  than  usually  furtive  and  sinister,  his 
cheek  was  pale,  and  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  by  a 
palpable  tremor. 

*  Well,  Barton  ?  "  said  Sir  Ireton,  "  what  is  it  that 
yon  can't  settle  with  Tofts  ?  " 

"About  the  Lowcroft  Farm,  sir  " 

"  What  about  it  ?    Young  Fairholt's  my  tenant, 
haven't  given  him  notice :  he  hasn't  given  me  notice. 
What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  understood  from  Mr.  Reginald,"  was  the  reply 
"  that  he's  about  to  raise  the  rent,  and  that  Jasper  Fair 
holt  won't  give  a  shilling  more  than  he  has  been  giving 
Now,  sir,  it's  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  come  bidding 
money  over  my  neighbours,  and  buying  'em  out  anc. 
telling  'em  up ;  but  the  farm's  worth  more,  and  if  he 
won't  give  it,  I  will." 

Sir  Ireton  cast  a  long,  scrutinising  glance  at  the  man 
before  him. 

"  I  would  rather  you  had  waited,  Barton,  till  you  knew 
that  Fairholt  had  given  me  his  answer  to  a  formal 
offer,"  he  said.  "  This  may  not  be  sharp  practice,  but 
it  looks  like  it" 
_  The  man  was  about  to  reply — to  offer  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  coarse  he  had  pursued — when  they  were 
interrupted  by  Tofts,  who  this  time  did  not  even  stand 
on  the  ceremony  of  knocking  at  the  door. 

Bursting  into  the  room,  the  butler  at  once  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  alarm. 

"Oh,  Sir  Ireton,  here's  Gaffer  Thorne's  daughter!" 
be  cried. 

^  Here!  His  daughter  here  ?'  demanded  Sir  Ireton 
 Yes;  and  she  brings  terrible  news,  surely — news 


dd- 


haa 


What  does  she  know  of  him? — what 


tha 


is  he  made  this  inquiry,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
t  forward  with  strange  earnestness. 
She  says,"  replied  Tofts,  "that  he's  been  shot 
t  he's  Inn*  in  the  park,  dead !" 
"  What  f  My  boy,  my  Reginald,  dead  ?    No,  no — it 
cannot — cannot  be  true! " 
"  I'm  afraid  it  is,  air,"  answered  Tofts.   "  The  girl's 

in  a  fearful  way  about  it,  and  " 

While  he  spoke,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  open 
door,  •  white  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  ho  was 
thrust  gently  aside,  and  Daisy  Thome,  pale  and  terrified, 
rushed  forward,  and  threw  herself  at  Sir  IreUn's  feet. 

"  Oh,  air !"  she  cried ;  "  your  son !  He  has  been  shot 
— he  is  dead !   They  are  bringing  him  to  the  house." 

"Is  this  so?"  cried  the  horror-stricken  father, 
grasping  the  girl's  white  wrist  with  painful  fierceness ; 
"  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  13  dead — beyond  all 
help— dead  r 

'  I— I  fax  so,"  answered  the  girl,  sadly  ;  "  but  hark 
— hark !  they  are  bringing  him  into  the  house.  The 
keepers  are  carrying  him  in  their  arms.  Oh,  1  cannot 
see  him !    I  dare  not  see  him  more !" 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she  spoke,  as  if 
to  hide  from  her  gaze  the  sight  of  horror  which  had 
already  blinded  her.  Sir  Ireton,  too,  released  his  hold 
of  her,  and  stood  like  one  paralysed  with  en  ft. 

The  next  moment  the  door  of  tho  Oratory  again 
opened,  and  there  entered,  slowly  and  lombenngly,  a 
group  which  filled  the  Squire's  heart  with  anguish. 
There  entered  first  a  lad,  and  holding  alolt  a  lantern  : 
then  followed  two  keepers,  then  two  country  rustics, 
and  between  them  they  bore  tho  apparently  lifeless 

M  "  M.wt*r  Rci-inaM,  ;'r,"  said  one  of  tho  keepers, 

Without  waiting  for  any  answer,  they  placed  the 

As  they  did  so,  the  young  girl  looked  up  for  an  in- 
stant.  Her  eyes  Cell  upon  the  white  face,  the  blood- 
*°*  listless  form  of  him  who  bad  so 
recently  stood  before  Iict  in  all  the  insolence  of  life  and 
health;  and  a  thrill  of  horror  chilled  her  t  »  tho  bone. 

mT  ^onT.  bnj'"  cried  Sir  Ireton,  sinking 
on  one  knee,  and  bonding  over  the  prostrate  form  before 
him  ;  "  he  has  been  wounded,  badly  wonndod  ;  but  he  is 


Folly  impressed  wit 
bosom  of  the  shirt  whi< 
his  hand,  and  next  his  < 
nble  man.    For  a 
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is  idea,  lie  tore  open  tho 
eginald  wore,  and  pressed 
lose  to  tlte  heart  of  the  111- 
ient  there  was  the  silence 
Oratory— then  Sir  Ireton  Clavers 

^claimed  ;  "  I  said  so!  I  knew  it! 

Bring  Mm  instantly  !" 
hese  exclamations,  tho  distressed 
1  band  npou  tho  faintly  throbbing 
at  suddenly  be  raised  his  head,  and 


his  eyes  rested  upon  a  fragment  of  paper,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  bosom  of  the  wounded  man. 

"  Ah !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  what  is  this  ?  A  note,  and 
in  a  woman's  hand !" 

"Oh,  give  it  me — give  it  me!"  cried  Daisy,  rushing 
forward,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  the  fragment  of 
paper.    "  'Tis  mine." 

"Yours!"  shouted  Sir  Ireton 5  "your  letter  in  my 
son's  breast!" 
"  Give  it  me !"  she  demanded  passionately. 
But  Sir  Ireton  calmly  repulsed  her  with  his  right 
hand,  while,  with  his  left  he  opened  the  letter  and 
glanced  his  eye  over  it. 

" '  Meet  me  in  the  park  this  evening,' "  ho  read. 
"  '  You  know  the  tree.  I  am  very,  very  wretched — 
Daisy.'  So,  then,  'twas  you ! — you  wretched,  shame- 
less girl — who  decoyed  him  into  this  danger!" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  innocent!"  cried  the  young 
girl,  terrified  beyond  measure  at  these  words. 

"  Innocent !"  repeated  the  father,  sternly.  "  Hero 
are  the  terms  of  your  assignation !  here  is  the  result ! 

whether  he  fell  by  your  hand  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  said  Daisy,  "  do  not  say  that !" 
"  Whether,  I  repeat,  he  fell  by  your  hand,  or  that  of 
an  accomplice,  I  cannot  say ;  but  that  it  was  you  who 
decoyed  him  to  his  doom  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt." 

The  unhappy  girl  was  about  to  reply,  when  Barton, 
who  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  background,  watching 
all  that  passed  from  beneath  his  penthouse  brows, 
suddenly  stepped  forward. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  though  circum- 
stances are  against  Daisy  Thorne,  I'll  lay  my  life  upon 
her  innocence.  She  loved  the  young  Squire  too  well 
to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head ;  I  know  it — all  the  village 
knows  it.    Why,  it's  that  that's  driven  young  Jasper 

Faivholt  wild  with  jealous}'  " 

"  Fairholt!"  exclaimed  Sir  Ireton,  "  was  he  jealous 
of  my  son  ?" 

"  He  was,"  replied  Barton ;  "  ask  Daisy,  she  will  net 
deny  it." 

Alas,  I  cannot !"  cried  Daisy. 
You  admit  it,  then  ?"  demanded  Sir  Ireton 


Ob,  spare  me !  Spare  mo  the  pain  of  answering 
this  !"  6he  exclaimed.    "  'Tis  true  that  there  was  some 


feeling  in  Jasper's  mind ;  he  was  mistaken,  and  

"  And  he  behaved  rightly,  as  this  paper  proves  that 
he  had  but  too  just  grounds  for  jealousy.  Unhappy 
girl !  I  know  not  how  dark  may  be  tho  crime  into  which 
you  have  driven  him ;  but  tho  case  against  him  looks 
black  indeed." 

"  Hear  me  '."  cried  Daisy,  "  pray,  pray  hear  mo  !" 
"  Not  another  word,"  said  Sir  Ireton  ;  "  I  have  heard 
enough  to  explain  all.  Let  Jasper  Fairholt  bo  appre- 
hended and  brought  here ;  let  this  girl  also  be  kept  in 
safe  custody  until  my  poor  boy  is  pronounced  out  of 
danger.  If  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  their  machina- 
tions, nothing  on  earth  shall  save  them  from  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crime." 

"  Oh,  sir,  surely,  surely  you  will  let  mo  speak !"  urged 
Daisy.  * 

But  at  that  moment  a  servant  hastily  entered  the 
Oratory,  and  announced  "  tho  surgeon." 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


A  Nice  Wife.  —  A  husband  (himself  perfect,  of 
course)  thus  sketches  what  ho  dreams  ho  deserves  : — 
"  A  woman  whose  intellect  has  field  enough  for  her  in 
communion  with  her  husband,  and  whoso  heart  asks 
no  other  honours  than  his  lovo  and  admiration;  a 
woman  who  does  not  think  it  a  weakness  to  attend  to 
her  toilet,  and  who  does  not  disdain  to  bo  beautiful ; 
believes  in  tho  virtue  of  glossy  hair  and  well-fitting 
gowns,  and  who  eschews  rents  and  ravelled  edges,  slip- 
shod shoes  and  audacious  make-ups;  a  woman  who 
speaks  low,  and  does  not  speak  much ;  who  is  patient 
and  gentle,  intellectual  and  industrious ;  who  lovos 
more  than  she  reasons,  and  yet  does  not  love  blindly  ; 
who  never  scolds  and  rarely  argues,  but  adjusts  with  a 
smile.  Such  a  woman  is  the  wife  wo  have  all  dreamed 
of  in  our  lives,  and  is  the  mother  wc  all  worship  in  tho 
backward  distance." 

"  Dam'  Hoiiomtionist."— They  toll  a  capital  story 
of  an  unhappy  anti-slavery  lecturer  who  underwent 
popular  punishment  in  ono  of  the  cities  of  Seoossia. 
First  they  stripped,  and  then  they  tarred  hirn  neatly 
all  over.  A  Confederate  executioner  next  advanced 
with  a  basketful  of  raw  cotton,  mid  proceeded  to  adorn 
tho  bituminous  war-paint  of  the  victim  in  a  very  cha- 
racteristic manner.  He  gave  him  eyebrows,  whiskers, 
and  moustaches  of  cotton.  Ho  dabbed  cotton  on  his 
shoulders  for  epaulettes,  and  on  his  breast  for  em- 
broidery, a  depraved  crowd  shrieking  meanwhile  with 
laughter.  And  while  this  degrading  "torture  was  going 
on,  there  earno  and  stood  over  against  the  tarred  and 
cottoned  one  an  ancient  nigger.  Ho  watched  the  ex- 
cruciating process  with  evident  relish  ;  then  ho  chipped 
his  dusky  palms  together,  expectorated,  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  abandoned  the  anti-slavery  apostle  with  this 
remarkable  apostrophe  :— "  Dam'  Bobohtionist !"  Bobi- 
litioniat ?—  id.  ext.,  Abolitionist!  This,  then,  was  the 
reward  for  having  advocated  the  cause  of  our  suffering 
block  brother  in  the  face  of  so  many  unheard-of  perils. 
This,  then,  was  tho  end  of  ho  many  fiery  platform 
speeches  and  tea -table  crusades.  Truly,  it  is  tho  last 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 


WHY  UNCLE  GUY  NEVER  MARRIED. 
We  had  often  thought  (my  sisters  Ella,  and  Mary,  and 
I)  that  we  would  like  to  ask  our  "  undo"  (as  we  called 
our  guardian,  though  the  tie  of  blood  relationship  did 
not  exist  between  us),  why  he  had  never  married  '(  It 
appeared  extraordinary  to  us,  that  he,  so  r.ich,  so  utterly 
the  reverse  of  all  that  was  misanthropic  and  fussy,  as 
he  was,  and  so  irresistibly  charming  as  he  seemed  to 
us  to  be  even  now,  when  time  had  thinned  his  once 
Mowing  black  curls  and  slightly  bent  a  form  that  must 
have  been  a  model  of  manly  grace,  symmetry,  and 
vigour— it  appeared  extraordinary  that,  'being  all  this, 
he  should  have  remained  a  bachelor.  We  had  often 
said  amongst  ourselves  that  "  Uncle  Guy"  must  have 
a  story. 

My  eldest  sister,  Ella,  was  about  sixteen  when  my 
father  died,  and  Uncle  Guy  became  our  generous  pro- 
tector, guardian,  friend — scarcely  any  name  can  be 
found  expressive  of  what  ho  was  to  us.  He  was  quite  a 
stranger  to  us;  we  had  never  even  heard  his  name 
before  he  came  and  claimed  us  as  his  charge  and  care, 
when  my  dear  father  died  suddenly,  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  utter  ruin  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  firm  with 
which  he  had  extensive  dealings.  Ella  said  she  had  a 
feeling  that  she  had  seen  his  face  before,  but  whether 
in  a  dream,  or  where,  she  could  not  tell;  it  nearly 
came  to  her  sometimes,  but  she  could  never  fix  in  her 
mind;  so  she  thought  at  last  that  it  could  only  have  been 
in  a  dream— a  sorrowful  dream— but  whether  sorrowful 
for  her  or  for  him  she  could  not  remember. 

My  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  me  ;  little  Mary 
was  only  two  years  old  at  the  time,  so  Ella's  memory 
of  her  had  to  servo  for  all.  Ella  remembered 
her  well;  Ella  could  tell  us  what  she  was  like. 
When  we  grew  old  enough  to  listen,  we  used  eagerly 
to  hang  upon  her  words,  while  she  told,  in  ac- 
cents that  were  always  soft  and  low,  when  our 
mother  was  the  topic,  ef  the  dark,  beautiful  face 
and  heavy  black  hair,  with  deep  waves  on  its  glossy 
surface,  aud  the  glorious  large  eyes,  and  the  nameless 
charms  of  manner — the  thousand  graces — which  had 
stamped  the  memory  of  our  Italian  mother  on  her  little 
daughter's  mind  indelibly.  Ella  had  recollections  of  the 
time  when  they,  my  father  and  mother,  lived  in  Loudon  ; 
taint  ones,  but  still  recollections ;  of  drives  in  a  park  in 
an  open  carriage  with  beautiful  horses,  in  a  park  where 
therowere  so  many  other  carriages,  that  the  horses  had 
to  walk  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  go 
faster;  of  how  happy  and  brilliant  her  mother  had 
looked  then,  and  how  merrily  she  had  laughed  c-iul 
talked  in  her  own  musical  language  with  somo  one 
who  used  to  ride  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  often  with 
his  hand  on  it,  leaning  over  to  be  hoard  better ;  Ella 
could  not  recollect  who  he  was,  or  anything  more  about 
him.  And  then  of  the  time  when  they  left  London, 
because  mamma  was  very  ill,  and  how  sad  and  grave 
that  illness  made  her  for  a  long  time;  and  how  she 
would  wander  about  tho  grounds  alone,  and  would  be 
found  by  Ella  sometimes  crying. 

Ella  could  tell  us  all  about  her  gradual  decline  and 
death,  of  her  increasing  beauty  and  decreasing  strength, 
of  her  patient  suffering,  and  my  father's  bitter  grief 
and  anguish ;  she  could  toll  of  the  time  when  sho  lay 
with  mo— her  now-born  baby— on  her  arm,  with  her 
other  thin,  fragile  hand  clasping  her  husband's,  trying 
to  speak,  with  her  haunting  eyes,  the  words  her  dying 
tongue  could  not  utter ;  she  could  tell  of  the  marble 
coldness  and  marble  whiteness  of  the  once  glowing 
southern  face,  when  tho  lids  were  lowered  over  those 
eyes  in  their  last,  their  everlasting  sleep;  when  the 
long,  raven  hair  was  unbound  and  drawn  out  around 
her  in  all  its  magnificent  beauty,  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  snowy  brow  and  cheek;  sho  would  tell  us  all 
this,  dwelling  on  tho  last  sad  Bcenes  especially,  though 
her  framo  would  bo  shaken  with  sobs ;  and  wo,  loving 
to  hear,  yot  weeping  bitterly,  would  hush  ours  as  well 
as  wo  could,  and  "  ask  for  more." 

Wo  had  a  portrait— a  largo  oil-painting  —  of  our 
mother;  a  splendid  picture— it  seemed  to  live;  not 
even  Ella's  eloquent  word-painting  brought  "what  she 
was  like"  more  homo  to  us.  From  this  portrait  we 
found  that  Ella  was  very  much  like  our  mother,  scarcely 
such  a  regal  beauty  as  this  represented,  but  very  much 
like  her. 

Ella  was  our  favourite  sister,  and  now  Ella  was  going 
to  bo  married  ;  and  011  tin's  last  evening  that  we  sat  to- 
gether rtl  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  waiting  for 
Guclo  Guy  to  come  in  and  take  his  One  Cup  of  strong 
tea,  we  speculated  for  the  many  hundredth  time  as  to 
why  Uncle  tiny  had  never  married. 

'  I  don't  think  J.  can  go  away  with  that  question  un- 
solved," Ella  said,  laughing;  "I  shall  ask  him  to- 
night ;  I  am  sure  ho  won't  bo  angry  with  me." 

So  when  Uncle  Guy  had  como  in,  and  taken  his 
usual  chair,  and  wo  were  all  gathered  round  him,  as 
he  loved  to  have  us,  and  wo  loved  to  be,  even  while  ho 
was  clasping  a  rich  bracelet  round  her  arm,  Ella  asked 
her  question. 

"  Uncle  Guy,  will  you  mind  telling  us  why  you  never 

married  ?" 

Wo  never  wondered  so  much  ns  then  ;  tho  effect  of 
her  question  was  to  make  him  almost  young  again;  ono 
rarely  sees  that  look  of  passionate  emotion  on  any 
but  a  youthful  man's  face. 

It  faded  away  soon,  and  left  lum  paler  and  mora 
thoughtful-looking  than  before,   We  thought  ho  had 
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forgotten  to  answer  it  in  any  way,  as  he  sat  with  his 
elbows  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  hands  clasped  before 
I  him,  and  his  head  bending  down;  and  then  the  silence 
lasting,  we  feared  ho  was  displeased;  but  he  presently 
relieved  us  by  raising  his  head,  and  saying,  with  his 
own  kind. customary  smile  and  tone — 

"  Dear  Ella,  dear  children,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  nevor 
married.  You  must  not  let  my  story  sadden  you,  Ella, 
though ;  remember,  darling,  whatever  of  error  and 
suffering  there  baa  been,  there  has  also  been  expiation 
and  comfort." 

Ho  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  a  minute  before 
he  proceeded : — 

I  am  old,  and  crabbed,  and  ugly  now"  (we  protested 
strongly  against  his  applying  these  terms  to  himself), 
"  so  you  may,  perhaps,  have  some  difficulty  in  realising 
tho  fact  of  my  having  been,  when  young,  what 
men — and  women,  too  —  were  pleased  to  consider 
remarkably  handsome.  I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  self- 
laudation,  but  simply  because  it  is  tho  truth.  As  a 
young,  handsomo,  wealthy  man,  I  was  very  much 
sought  after,  and  flattered,  and  caressed ;  and,  from  the 
fact  of  two  or  three  determined  husband-hunters  sotting 
themselves  resolutely  to  stalk  mo  down,  I  foolishly  took 
it  into  my  head  that  all  the  women  in  society  were 
mercenarily  anxious  to  marry  me.  I  went  off  into  a 
romantic  huff  with  the  world,  determining  not  to  marry 
or  givo  my  heart  until  I  could  win  one  without  the  aid 
and  glitter  of  my  position,  and  my  wealth.  That  to  find 
such  a  being  was,  for  a  long  time,  my  earnest  hope  and 
dearest  wish — that  finding  her,  and  being  loved  by  her, 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  sorrow  of  my  life,  and  not 
of  mine  alone,  unfortunately,  but  hers — I  may  tell  you. 
I  met  her — a  lovely  girl,  then,  in  her  earliest  woman- 
hood— and  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  her,  I  loved  her 
most  passionately.  I  might  have  trusted  her  true, 
noble  nature  with  tho  secret  of  who  and  what  I  was, 
but  I  preferred  winning  her  as  an  unknown,  poor  artist, 
in  pursuance  of  tho  foolish  plan  I  had  decided  upon. 

'  I  will  not  tell  you  yet  who  she  was,  or  where  I  met 
her;  all  I  will  say  is,  that  she  had  not  the  fair  northern 
beauty,  or  the  cold  northern  blood ;  she  was  a  true 
daughter  of  the  sun — all  love,  and  fire,  and  poetry.  I 
had  my  wish  gratified — I  was  loved  for  myself  alone. 

"  Her  father — a  proud,  haughty  man — gave,  rather  to 
my  surprise,  no  sign  of  disapproval  when  I  petitioned 
for  his  daughter's  hand  ;  he  gave  me  a  cold,  dignified 
assent.  So  long  as  I  got  his  consent  at  all,  I  did  not 
caro  whether  it  was  cold  or  warm. 

"  Though  I  did  not  tell  her  I  was  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune, I  neglected  no  arrangements  for  her  future  com- 
fort and  welfare.  I  returned  to  England — I  mean  I 
went  to  London — and  had  handsome  settlements  made 
upon  her,  and  sent  my  mother's  jewels  (the  jewels  you 
are  to  have  to-morrow,  Ella)  to  be  reset.  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  was  too  busy  and  too  happy  to  think 
much  about  her  never  writing  to  me.  When  all  was 
concluded,  I  went  back  with  the  lightest  heart  man 
ever  carried  in  his  breast.  Instead  of  my  blushing 
bride  flying  to  greet  me,  I  was  met  by  her  father,  with 
the  cold,  crushing  intelligence  that  she  had  renounced 
me,  and  plighted  her  hand  to  another  man.  In  vain  I 
raved  and  swore,  like  a  madman  as  I  was.  I  demanded 
my  right  to  see  her,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips  how 
this  change  of  feeling  had  been  wrought  in  her.  I  was 
met  by  his  determined  refusal.  I  had  no  appeal.  '  She 
was  not  at  home,'  he  said  ;  and  then  coolly  added, '  he 
did  not  intend  letting  me  know  rvhere  she  was.' 

"  I  spared  no  pains,  time,  or  money  to  get  sight  or 
speech  with  her,  for  I  did  not,  I  could  not,  believe  her 
false.  I  threw  my  whole  strength  and  soul  into  the 
search,  and — I  failed  miserably.  I  only  realised  my  loss 
when  I  heard,  one  morning,  that  she  had  been  married 
the  previous  day. 

"  That  there  had  been  foul  treachery  used  to  sepa- 
rate us  I  knew  in  my  heart,  and  I  swore  that,  if  ever  I 
had  the  means,  I  would  learn  her  real  feelings,  and  let 
her  know  mine.  I  gave  no  thought  to  the  pain  and 
sorrow  that  this  knowledge  must  cause  when  all  hope 
of  redress  was  over ;  I  only  felt  that  I  would  give  my 
soul  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  her  heart  had  been 
true.  There  was  so  much  sorrow  and  bitterness  in  my 
heart,  that  I  could  not  think  of  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  anything. 

"  For  three  or  four  years  I  wandered  up  and  down 
the  face  of  the  earth,  sometimes  shaken  by  paroxysms 
of  fierce  grief,  at  others  almost  stupified  by  sullen 
despair.  I  shall  not  lay  the  life  I  led  during  that  time 
bare  before  you :  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  I  was  not 
a  better  man  for  my  disappointment. 

"  At  last,  one  day  in  London,  I  met  a  man  with 
whom  I  had  been  formerly  very  intimate.  We  had  uot 
seen  each  other  for  years ;  he  had  married,  and  was  now 
desirous  of  taking  me  home  with  him,  to  introduce  me 
to  his  young  wife. 

" '  Come  and  dine  with  us,  Guy,'  he  said ;  '  my  wife 
is  going  to  the  opera  to-night  with  a  friend  of  hers, 
and  you  shall  stay  with  me,  and  revive  old  memories  in 
her  absence." 

"  Heaven  help  me!  I  little  thought  wliat'  old  memo- 
ries '  were  to  be  revived  that  night. 

"  In  the  society  of  my  friend,  and  his  pretty,  merry, 
cordial  little  wife,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  almost 
cheerful.  Mrs.  Greyhurst  (yes,  girls,  I  am  speaking  of 
your  friend  Mrs.  Greyhurst,  then  a  young  and  very 
pretty  woman)  was  sitting  with  her  cloak  on,  ready  to 
run  out,  when  ber  friend's  carriage  stopped ;  but  Grey- 


hurst said, '  Wait  a  minute,  Bella;  let  Mrs.  (men- 
tioning the  lady's  name)  come  up.  I  should  like  you 
to  see  hor,'  ho  continued,  turning  to  me,  '  she's  the 
loveliest  woman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  ah !  hero  she 
is.' 

"  And,  rising  as  he  spoke,  ho  advanced  to  the  door  to 
receivo  her. 

"  In  the  beautiful  woman,  with  the  step  and  carriage 
of  a  queen,  who  came  forward  into  the  room,  with 
jewels  gleaming  on  her  brow  and  arms,  I  recognised  the 
one  who  had  all  but  been  mine ;  she  knew  me  in  tho 
same  moment.  I  saw  in  the  sudden  start  and  paling 
face — in  the  trembling  which  forbade  her  advancing, 
and  made  her  lean  heavily  on  the  back  of  a  chair  that 
stood  near — in  all  this  I  read  that  she  knew  me,  and 
that  she  loved  me  still. 

"  The  Greyhursts'  astonished  faces  recalled  us  to 
ourselves,  but  I  thought  my  tongue  would  have  withered 
as  I  pronounced  her  married  name  for  the  first  time  ; 
they  soon  went  off  to  tho  opera,  and  left  us  alone  ;  but 
I  fear  Greyhurst  found  me  but  an  indifferent  companion 
that  night. 

I  now  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her; 
and  I  sought  them.  I  was  feverishly  unhappy  when 
away  from  her — scarcely  less  so  when  in  her  presonce 
— but  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  keep  away.  She 
had  one  child,  a  little  girl,  to  pet  and  play  with ;  this 
child  was  my  daily  occupation  and  torture. 

"  I  soon  discovered  that  she  had  only  been  induced 
to  marry  by  her  father  having  sworn  that  he  had  full 
proof  of  my  being  false  to  her ;  she  did  not  know  how 
I  had  laboured  to  see  her.  I  had  deceived  her,  and  she 
quietly  gave  herself  to  the  man  her  father  selected. 
Her  husband  was  a  man  far  too  old,  and  grave,  and 
business-like,  to  win  the  heart  of  such  a  bright  young 
wife ;  but  he  had  won  her  respect  and  esteem,  and  she 
would  have  gone  through  life  contentedly,  almost  hap- 
pily, had  I  not  returned  to  disturb  her  with  my  selfish 
passion.  My  conscience,  or  heart,  used  to  reproach 
me  often  when  I  sat  in  their  house  trying  to  win  a  kind 
look  from  her — looks  she  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse, 
and  bitterly  repented  giving — while  he  sat  by  so  con- 
fidingly and  unsuspectingly.  I  lived  on  from  day  to 
day  in  those  kind  glances — feeling  that  I  interested  her 
heart,  and  panting  for  a  fuller  assurance  of  it.  Ella, 
do  not  turn  away  your  eyes,  my  child.  I  said  there 
had  been  error  and  expiation. 

"  She  always  tried  to  be  gay  in  my  presence,  when 
we  were  alone  ;  quiet  bordered  too  much  on  sentiment, 
and  that  she  felt  would  be  dangerous. 

"  She  struggled  with  her  feelings  for  a  long  time, 
and  bore  up  bravely ;  but,  at  last,  it  was  too  much  for 
her ;  her  reviving  love  for  me,  her  strong  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  her  husband  and  child,  and  her  horror  that 
she  should  harbour  in  her  heart  thoughts  disloyal  to 
them — this  was  all  too  much  for  her,  and  it  ended  in  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness. 

When  she  recovered,  her  husband,  thinking  town 
life  did  not  suit  her,  carried  her  away  into  the  country, 
and  the  quiet  and"  simple  life  did  her  good,  and 
strengthened  her  in  many  ways ;  but  I  was  mad  at 
losing  her,  and  soon  I  followed,  haunting  her  like  a 
coward  when  she  was  out  alone. 

"  I  think — I  pray  that  I  may  be  right — that  I  was 
mad  at  that  time.  One  day  I  met  her ;  love  and  de- 
spair were  frenzying  my  brain,  and  I  implored  her  to 
forget  that  she  had  a  husband  and  a  child,  to  remem- 
ber nothing  but  our  old  love  and  my  wrongs,  and  fly 
with  me.  I  frightened  her  with  my  passion,  I  think  : 
I  bewildered  her  with  my  vehemence.  How  it  would 
have  ended  I  do  not  know.  A  little  thing  saved  her — 
saved  us — from  a  terrible  sin. 

"  Her  little  child  had  missed  her,  and  coming  to  seek 
her,  found  us  together,  and  found  tears  upon  her 
mother's  cheek.  When  I  saw  her  grasping  one  of  her 
mother's  hands  with  a  tiny  firm  grasp,  and  attempting 
to  dry  the  tears  away  with  the  other,  I  turned  away 
from  her  presence  for  ever,  feeling  that  I  should  be 
a  monster  to  tempt  her  further. 

"  As  I  walked  away  under  the  trees,  I  turned  to 
give  one  look  at  what  had  been,  what  still  was,  so 
dear  to  me,  and  I  saw  the  little  hand  still  clasping  its 
mother's,  still  guiding  her  bock  to  home,  and  hus- 
band, and  duty,  still  strengthening  her  by  its  warm  sug- 
gestive touch  ;  and  I  blessed  God  that  my  madness 
was  over,  and  that  she  was  saved." 

Uncle  Guy  paused,  and  we  sat  silent  —  not  from 
lack  of  sympathy,  but  because  we  dared  not  trust  our 
voices;  the  story  had  touched  us — we  all  seemed  to 
feel  that  it  concerned  us  also.  In  such  moments 
emotion  does  not  vent  itself  in  words.  When  the 
heart  is  full,  it  seldom  trusts  itself  to  other  forms  of 
expression  than  those  which  the  eyes  and  the  face 
afford. 

Presently  Uncle  Guy  went  on : — 

"  I  never  saw  her  again,  though  she  lived  many 
years  after  that — lived  to  be  the  happy  mother  of 
two  other  children.  Do  you  feel,  now,  why  I  can 
never  do  enough  for  yon,  or  bestow  sufficient  care 
and  love  upon  you?  Do  you  know  now,  Ella,"  he 
continued,  raising  it  to  his  lips,  "why  I  value  so 
highly,  prize  so  dearly,  this  little  hand,  that  was  so 
strong  in  love  ?" 

We  never  spoke,  even  among  ourselves,  of  Uncle 
Guy's  story ;  we  loved  him  more  than  ever,  if  pos- 
sible; but  never  wondered  again  "  why  he  never 
married." — The  Queen. 


BROWN  EYES. 

Winsome  brown  eyes,  what  mischief  liC3 

Within  your  sparkling  glance; 
What  beauty  there,  the  heart  to  snare, 

Your  winning  looks  entrance  ! 

Your  magic  power  to  charm  the  hour, 

And  steal  tho  heart  away, 
Each  breast  must  own,  that  e'or  has  known 

Your  gontlc  sovereign  sway. 

With  glad  surpriso,  dear  bright  brown  eyes, 

Z  owned  your  witching  spell ; 
Whose  subtle  art  beguiled  the  heart, 

Your  magic  power  to  tell. 

But  though  I  praise  your  pretty  ways, 

Replete  with  beauty's  guile, 
Yet  lovelier  far  to  mo  you  are, 

When  beaming  friendship's  smile. 

How  sweet  to  prove  that  truthful  love 

Your  gentle  looks  convey ! 
They  tell  a  tale  all  words  would  fail, 

Though  eloquent,  to  say. 

Dearly,  brown  eyes,  your  looks  I  prize, 

But  more  the  heart  you  speuk  ; 
For  treasured  there,  both  rich  and  tare, 

Are  gems  I  fain  would  seek. 

Oft  as  I  gaae  on  your  glad  rays. 

That  time  the  moro  endears, 
In  silent  prayer  I  ask  His  care 

To  save  from  early  tears. 

Your  joyous  guise,  and  still  dear  eyes, 

With  those  glad  rays  to  cheer, 
For  years  to  come,  our  earthly  home, 

And  hearts  by  friendship  dear. 

And  when  you  fail,  in  Time's  dark  valo, 

To  beam  with  human  love, 
O !  may  you  shine  with  love  divine, 

In  our  Father's  home  above. 


THE  FAIRY  AND  THE  FARMER. 

A  TALE  fOIl  THE  YOUNG. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  stood  in  one  of  the  dark  green 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,  in  York- 
shire, a  cottage,  in  which  lived  a  jolly  old  farmer  and 
his  wife.  This  very  old  couple  were  fast  going  down 
into  the  "  valo  of  years,"  and  as  yet  had  no  children ; 
and  heartily  did  the  farmer's  wife  wish  she  had  a  good 
son  to  cheer  them  in  their  old  age. 

One  day,  as  the  sun  was  fast  setting  in  the  golden 
west,  the  old  farmer  was  sitting  on  the  bench  outside 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  when  up  hobbled  an  old  woman 
on  crutches,  and  begged  the  farmer  to  give  her  a  bit  of 
bread  and  a  drop  of  water ;  for,  said  she — 

"  I  have  walked  a  long  way,  and  you  know  that  an 
old  woman  like  me  must  soon  get  tired." 

"Come  and  sit  down,  my  poor  woman,"  said  tho 
farmer. 

The  old  woman  went  into  the  cottage,  and  the  farmer 
set  some  of  his  best  food  before  the  visitor,  and 
after  she  had  eaten  her  fill,  she  got  up,  and  said  sho 
would  go. 

"  Won't  you  stop  and  rest  for  the  night  ?"  said  tho 
farmer ;  "  for  you  are  quite  welcome  to  our  spare  bed- 
room." 

"  No  thank  you,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  but  I  know 
that  you  require  something  to  make  you  happy — I  see 
you  are  not  quite  contented." 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer's  wife,  "we  do  want  some- 
thing; and  that  is  a  son  to  cheer  us  and  keep  us  com- 
pany, for  we  are  very  lonely  in  this  wood,  all  by  our- 
selves." 

"'  Oh !  a  son  is  what  you  want,  is  it?  Well,  well — 
let  me  see — I'll  see  what  I  can  do  1" 

And  before  the  surprised  farmer  could  ask  her  mean- 
ing, she  had  hobbled  out  of  sight. 

Some  months  after,  the  farmer  was  sitting  in  thesamo 

Elace,  outside  the  door  of  the  cottage,  when  who  should 
e  see  but  the  same  old  woman  to  whom  ho  had  becu 
so  kind  some  months  before. 
As  soon  as  she  came  close  to  the  farmer,  she  said — 
"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Farmer.    I  understood  your 
wife  that  you  wanted  a  boy,  and  now  your  wish  shall 
be  satisfied." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  farmer. 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  old  woman. 
And  instantly  the  old  bonnet  and  cloak  fell  to  tho 
ground ;  she  threw  her  crutches  away,  and  stood  beforo 
them  a  beautiful  bright  fairy ! 

She  presented  the  farmer  with  a  large  cocoa-nut,  and 
tpld  him  to  take  care  of  it  until  his  next  birthday,  and 
then  to  saw  it  in  half,  but  not  to  saw  through  ary*'  ing 
but  the  shell.    Saying  tins,  she  disappeared  from  sight. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  could  hardly  believe  their 
senses,  but  there  was  the  nut ;  60  they  thought  that 
they  would  wait  till  the  farmer's  birthday,  and  then  seo 
what  came  to  pass. 

The  long-wished-for  birthday  arrived  at  last,  and  up 
jumped  the  farmer  in  the  morning,  and  got  down  his 
old  saw,  and  called  his  wife  to  fetch  tho  cocoa-nut. 
This  he  took,  and  sawed  it  through,  when  out  jumped 
a  pretty  little  fairy  boy,  which  the  farmer's  wife  caught 
up  in  her  arms ;  and  they  lived  to  see  the  child  grow  up 
to  be  a  handsome  young  man,  aud  a  joy  and  a  comfort 
I  to  the  old  folks  to  the  end  of  their  days.  J.  S. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ah  eoui  or  P£KIt. 

Ab !  what  is  man  ?  What  peril*  will  environ 
The  happiest  mortals,  even  after  dinner  ! 

He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said. 
And  blew.  Another  answer' d  to  the  call. 

Btios. 

Tfcrt  all  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  pat  together  could  pos- 
sibly tell  whj  the  essence  of  lore  proves  too  potent  to 
be  resisted,  or  when  it  takes  effect  upon  the  system. 

Tis  a  sympathetic  vapour;  else  why  do  we  fall  madly 
in  lore  with  one  person,  amidst  a  host  of  others  ten 
thousand  times  more  attractive  ? 

Why  was  it  that  Rose's  image  haunted  Lever  ? 

He  was  prepared  to  do  or  dare  anything  to  see  her 
again.  What  cared  he  for  Hallet  and  his  set,  save  that 
Rose  was  among  them? 

There  are  moments,  single  ones  in  life,  which  influence 
owr  whole  existence ;  such  was,  possibly,  the  instant 
when  Lever  partially  awoke  out  of  his  stupor,  and 
found  Rose  Ffallft.'i  anrn  around  liim. 

Many  young  men  new  to  London  life,  however  excel- 
lent their  principles,  and  strong  their  resolution  to  fall 
into  no  evil,  would  have  been,  insensibly  to  themselves, 
entangled  by  the  beauty  and  unmistakable  interest 
manifested  in  them  by  a  beautiful  woman  like  Mrs. 
Dareey. 

Lever,  however,  though  grateful  for,  and  flattered  by 
her  kindness  and  patronage,  felt  not  one  sympathetic 
chord  in  his  bosom  vibrate  to  her  touch. 

Mrs.  Dareey  knew  not  herself  how  much  her  feelings 
were  interested  in  her  jrroUr/4 ;  she  had  accepted  her 
elderly  husband,  and  cranky,  jealous,  indifferent  as  he 
was  to  her  heart,  still  she  did  not  harbour  or  encourage 
*  love  for  Lever  beyond  what  virtne  dictated  ;  but,  un- 
happily, love  is  very  insidious,  and  when  we  least  dread 
it,  it  is  most  dangerous.  The  heart  will  cherish  feel- 
ings, though  we  may  control  and  curb  them,  which  we 
dare  not  avow,  especially  if  the  one  to  whom  fate  has 
hound  as  be  uncongenial,  and  unworthy  even  of  our 
re*  peer . 

Hr.  Darcey  was  that  now  almost  obsolete  thing,  an 
old  bean,  padded,  wigged,  made  up  in  every  way — a 
rr/a/  m  heart  and  mind,  conversation,  and  principles. 

His  wife,  who  possessed  many  noble  qualities,  tho- 
roughly despised  him ;  and  yet  sue  was  kind  to  hihn,  be- 


cause  she  was  a  true  woman,  and  he  was  old  and, 
though  unacknowledged  by  himself,  growing  infirm, 
except  in  the  way  of  jealousy,  which  was  young  and 
vigorous  within  him. 

Anxiously  expected  as  he  was  by  Mrs.  Darcey,  in 
Park-street,  Lever  was,  nevertheless,  plodding  his  way 
at  nine  o'clock,  at  night,  to  discover, if  possible,  some 
trace  of  Rose. 

Through  the  dark,  broken  up,  filthy  streets,  he  had 
found  his  way  to  Jemima  Banks's  recent  abode  j  the 
half-open  door  gave  a  more  desolate  look  than  over  to 
the  place;  there  was  scarcely  a  human  foot -fall  heard, 
scarcely  a  light  to  be  seen,  except  here  and  there  in  a 
dingy  window,  oftentimes  meuded  with  paper. 

As  Lever  stood  in  contemplation,  scarcely  knowing 
how  to  act  for  the  future,  a  hurried  footstep  resounded 
in  the  distance;  Lever  drew  himself  up  against  the 
wall,  in  one  of  tho  dark  corners  easily  found  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

One  of  the  gas  lamps,  which  shono  at  rare  intervals 
there,  was  placed  near  tho  door  of  Jemima's  late  resi- 
dence. 

By  its  light,  Lever  saw  the  palo  face  of  a  man  hur- 

rg,  as  if  pursued,  up  tho  street.    'Twas  nephew 
,  flying  homewards,  to  escape  from  the  apparition 
of  his    revered  aunt." 

A  sudden  resolution  seized  upon  Lever,  and,  hastily 
slipping  out  of  his  hiding-place,  he  entered  that  half- 
closed  door,  and  followed  Joe,  unperccived,  up  tho 
ricketty  stair. 

With  a  hand  trembling  from  terror  and  recent 
debauch,  Joo  struggled  to  undo  tho  padlock  on  his 
door. 

I'll  do  it  for  you,"  said  Lever,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
terrified  man's  arm — "  I'll  do  it,  for  I  want  to  have  a 
word  with  you." 
Joe  almost  screamed  aloud. 

"  Hush !"  ejaculated  Lever.  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  of  vour  Aunt  Jemima." 

Could  any  one  namo  havo  added  more  to  his  terror 
than  this  one  did  ? — he,  who  was  flying,  as  ho  imagined, 
from  her  avenging  ghost. 

So  completely  prostrated  was  the  man,  that  he 
allowed  Lever  to  take  the  key  out  of  his  hand,  open  tho 
door,  and  enter  the  room  with  him. 

Had  it  not  been  that  Lever  knew  Jemima  to  be  in 
the  flesh,  he  would  have  shuddered  as  he  entered  that 
room  where  tho  unholy  bargaining  had  taken  play. 
As  it  was,  ho  merely  reflected  upon  his  late  imprison- 
ment there,  and  the  use  ho  intended  to  make  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  place. 

"Light  a  candle,"  said  Lover;  "I  know  you  keep, 
matches  on  your  chimney." 

Joe  mechanically  obeyed,  and  when  he  had  dono  so, 
tho  other  felt  inclined  to  laugh  aloud  at  tho  fellow's 
terrified  countenance. 

*  I've  seen  Doctor  Giover,"  said  Lever.   _  m 


"  I  wish  I  never  had !"  ejaculated  Joe,  with  an  ex- 
plosion of  warmth  ;  "  he's  been  the  ruin  of  me — I've 
never  been  the  same  since  we  met." 

Lever  justly  moralised,  that  those  who  lead  the  un- 
wary into  temptation  or  sin  are  worse  than  they. 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  him,"  continued  Lever ;  "  and  I 
know  all  about  the  sale  of  your  poor  aunt's  body. 
Here,  in  this  room,  and  tho  bricks  from  the  hearth 
supplied  her  place  in  the  coffin !" 

No,"  exclaimed  Joe,  "  they  didn't— the  bricks  are 
there,  all  safo — the  devil  got  into  the  box  instead !" 

And  ho  began  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  most  terrified  manner,  for  he  had  dropped  down  ou 
an  old  stool  as  his  visitor  progressed  in  the  recital. 
When  Lever  felt  that  ho  had  worked  up  Joo  to  a  com- 
plete state  of  bewidcrment  and  terror,  for  he  led  him 
to  supposo  that  he,  too,  had  seen  Jemima's  spirit,  ho 
added — 

"  And  now  only  one  thing  stands  between  you  and 
justice." 

"  What's  that?"  asked  Joe,  with  knees  knocking  to- 
gether. 

"Myself!  Listen  to  me.  I  know  you  received  ten 
pounds — all  is  spent — you  are  penniless,  and  out  of 
work." 

It  needed  no  conjuror  to  guess  that,  from  his  slovenly, 
neglected  state. 

You  have,"  continued  Lever,  fixing  a  penetrating 
oyo  upon  him,  "  seen  Jemima  since  she  was  sold  to  be 
dissected."  (Ho  saw  tho  thrill  of  horror  eating  into 
the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.)  "  Servo  mo  faithfully ; 
I  will  amply  reward  you,  and,  so  long  as  you  do  so, 
Jemima's  spirit  shall  haunt  you  no  more." 

"  I  will  do  anything,"  articulated  Joo  ;  "  only,  what 
security  have  I  that  you  are  spoaking  tho  truth  P" 

"  I  should  have  thought.  Lever  sternly  replied, 
"  that  what  I  have  told  you  would  bo  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  my  power  and  good  faith;  but  I  will  pay 
you,  every  time  I  require  your  services,  in  coin  which 
will  not  burn  your  fingers." 

Even  to  Joo's  limited  powers  of  comprehension,  this 
speech  implied  that  some  of  tho  coin  ho  had  at  com- 
mand might  do  so. 

"  And,  resumed  Lover,  "  tho  secret  of  tho  dark  one 
in  tho  coffin,  at  tho  cemetery,  will  provo  to  you  what 
powor  I  possess."' 

Joe's  intellect  was  not  of  the  highest  order,  tho  me- 
chanism within  him  was  not  as  cleverly  combined  as 
that  of  the  watches  he,  by  trade,  ministered  unto,  Ho 
simply  thought  Lever  was  his  Satanic  Majesty,  or  ouo 
of  his  imps  in  human  form  ;  and,  as  Jemima  had  been 
so  fractious  when  alivo,  those  into  whose  hands  she 
had  passed  after  death  had  brought  her  baok  again,  to 
haunt  and  torment  him  for  soiling  hor — something  after 
tho  fashion  of  the  west-country  legend,  of  a  farmer 
who  sold  his  wife  to  tho  dark  gentleman,  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  tame  her  spirit  in— what  is  politely 
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termed — Hades ;  but,  so  unconquerablo  was  it,  that 

thoroughly  terrilied  by  her — 

"Oiio  little  devil  jumped  up  on  tho  wall, 
And  sho  made  all  the  others  to  squeak  and  to  squall." 

Consequently,  his  majesty  one  day  took  her 

"up  on  his  back, 
Liko  as  a  pedlar  doth  carry  his  pack  j " 

And  brought  hor  back  to  her  then  most  sorrowing  hus- 
band, with— 

"  Hero,  my  good  man,  here's  your  wife  again ; 
For  with  her  below  we  caunot  remain." 

All  this  notion,  without  knowing  tho  legend,  flitted 
through  Joe's  brain ;  ho  felt,  with  Hamlet,  that  there 
were  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  philosophy 
had  ever  attained  to. 

A  man  like  Joe,  in  his  passage  through  life,  has 
assuredly  more  than  once  been  told  to  "  go  to  the 

 ,"  which  somewhat  familiarises  a  person  with  tho 

idea ;  but  here  was  a  different  case,  not  requiring  an 
etl'ort  on  his  part,  for  he  firmly  believed  tho  gentleman 
in  question  had  come  to  him.  The  fact  was,  Joe  was 
still  muddled  by  drink,  and  perplexed  by  his  meeting 
with  Jemima,  which  made  him  more  incapable  thaii 
usual  of  reasoning  coolly  on  any  abstruse  subject. 

A  great  object  now,  to  tho  indolent  and  debauched 
man,  was  money  without  work. 

He  felt  thero  was  that  in  wine,  or  baser  drink,  which 
would  enable  him  to  defy  Jemima,  living  or  dead. 

Pot-valour !  How  many  cowards  possess  it. !  Joe 
clenched  tho  bargain,  which,  after  all,  was  so  ludicrous, 
to  his  thinking,  that  ho  smiled. 

It  was  nothing  more  than  to  allow  Lever  free  permis- 
sion, whenever  lie  chose,  to  enter  his  room,  and  get 'out 
through  the  window  on  the  tiles,  like  a  wandering  eat. 

"D  1  or  man,"  mentally  thought  Joo ;  "if  bei 

chooses  to  risk  Iris  neck,  that's  nothing  to  me.  ,  I  sup- 
pose," was  tho  wind-up  of  his  soliloquy,  "  that  he  feeis 
pretty  certain  of  not  breaking  that." 

The  coin  glittered  in  his  palm ;  the  night  was  pitch- 
dark  and  cold,  yet'  Lover,  who  declined  in  his  self-con- 
sultation, on  a  former  occasion,  to  risk  his  limbs  by 
escaping  at  night  by  this  very  window,  now  unhesi- 
tatingly crept  through  the  narrow  casement  out  iuto 
the  gutter  on  the  leads,  just  to  try  once  more  to  see  a 
girl's  face  and  form  which  haunted  him. 

Joe  would  have  thought  him  madder  than  ever  bad 
he  known  this — he,  to  whom,  in  honour  of  Aunt  Je- 
mima's memory,  an  angel,  in  woman's  form,  would 
have  been  repugnant.  We  will  venture  to  assert  that, 
considering  the  darkness,  and  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  perilous  path,  had  Lever  been  eagerly  beloved 
by  anyone,  and  eagerly  expected,  he  unquestionably 
would  have  broken  his  neck;  as  it  was,  after  many 
perils  and  slips,  he  got  safe  to  his  journey's  end — the 
way  he  had  come  once  before — entered  at  the  same  win- 
dow of  'tho  unfinished  house,  and  finally  found  himself 
in  the  street  into  which  the  Pavilion  opened,  wherein 
was  Rose  Ha,llet. 

Vainly  had  he  sought  this  street  amidst  all  the  tor- 
tuous windings  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  now  it 
stood,  like  the  gate  leading  to  the  promised  land  of 
bliss,  before  him. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  a  much  better  locality  than 
he  had  expected,  on  going  round  tho  Mansion.  It  was 
retired,  but  sufficiently  rural,  as  a  suburb,  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  belief,  without  astonishment,  that  a  gentle- 
man should  establish  a  boarding-house  there,  snug  and 
retired  from  City  bustle  and  confusion,  for  those  whose 
days  were,  perforce,  spent  there.  There  stood  the  Pa- 
vilion— the  question  was,  how  to  get  in  ? 

If  Jove  laugh  sat  lovers'  vows,  light-footed  Mercury 
must  often  wonder  at  their,  daring  and  agility. 

Talk  of  a  rope  ladder ! — why,  a  spider's  web  would  be 
ventured  up,  to  reach  an  expecting  fair  one  imprisoued 
above. 

But,  in  this  case,  it  was  not  an  expecting  and  anxious 
girl  watching  for  her  lover.  Rose  loved  another,  and, 
when  assured  that  an  intended  victim,  in  Lover's  case, 
had  escaped  from  tke  snare  laid  to  entrap  him,  she 
thought  no  more  of  Kim,  except  as  one  to  whom,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  sho  had  told  her  father's  name, 
and  from  whom  she  had  received  a  promise-  of  assist- 
ance to  save  him,  if  necessary. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  tho  monkey  a  man 
possesses  in  him,  when  he  is  called  upon  in  any  emer- 
gency, to  climb. 

Probably,  there  lic3  the  link  between  tho  species,  so 
long  sought. for  by  naturalists. 

Lever  looked  up  with  longing  eye3  at  tho  windows 
above  the  door. 

"  Only  enter  one,"  thought  he,  "  and  I  shall  fiud  her 
somewhere;  her  confidential  communication  about  her 
father  warrants  me  in  making  the  effort." 

U  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  silent  street,  with  so 
few  passing,  that  any  crime  might  be  eommitted  with 
impunity.  The  fiint  light  of  the  one  lamp  at  a  little 
distant  off,  enabled  Lever  to  see  that  a  conservatory 
projected  beyond  the  house,  as  if  it  had  been  added,  as 
an  .liter1  nought,  to  the  building. 

"  Barely,*  thought  he,  "  I  could  manage  to  get  up  on 
the  projecting  stone-work  over  the  door,  and  thence  to 
the  conservatory  ?  At  all  events,  'tis  worth  a  trial — 
here  poos." 

Light  and  springy,  he  reached  it,  for  the  door  was 
a  very  low  one  ;  but  tfea  porch  over  it  was  so  narrow, 


that  all  ho  could  do  was  to  keep  his  footing  by  care- 
fully balancing  his  figure,  as  he  looked  around. 
There  was  a  window  above — this  had  to  be  reached. 
"A  blessing  on  tho  Spanish  mode  of  architecture !" 
ho  said  gaily,  as  ho  stretched  up  a  hand,  and  found 
the  railings  of  a  balcony  within  his  grasp.  To  swing 
himself  up  with  the  aid  of  the  wall  was  easy  enough  to 
him.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  end  completely,  but  for  an 
impetus  given  to  his  efforts. 

This  balcony  was  level  with  the  framework  of  the 
conservatory  beyond,  yet  it  would  not  have  been  attain- 
able but  for  a  sort  of  chevaux  do  -Jrise  protecting  it, 
probably,  from  the  incursions  of  the  feline  tribe,  which 
else  would  have  made  sad  havoc  among  Rose's  birds 
and  flowers. 

Lever  tried  the  window,  on  tho  balcony  of  which  ho 
stood  ;  it  was  fastened,  and  even  tho  shutters  were 
closed. 

A  soft  light  streamed  through  tho  blinds  of  tho  con- 
servatory— voices,  too,  low  and  murmuring,  reached 
him  in  the  quiet  of  that  street. 

Low — murmuring — then  as  if  some  ono  were  in 
tears.   Attentively  he  listened. 

Hers!  yes  —  hers  it  must  be!  she  was  weeping, 
praying,  entreating — then  he  heard  the  deeper  tones 
of  a  man's  voice.  Prom  prayer  it  rose  to  argument, 
reasoning,  and  then  resolution — the  resolution  which 
listens  to  nothing,  and  the  woman  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed has  only  to  resist  by  imploring  assistance  else- 
where. 

A  cry  broke  on  the  stillness ! 
It  was  her  voice1 — Lever  felt  that  it  was. 
With  tho  spring  of  a  cat,  so  cleanly,  lightly,  was  it 
done,  he  reached  the  spiked  rails.  What  if  one  of 
them  tore  his  hand?  he  cared  not  for  it,,but  holding 
on  firmly,  while  the  blood  from  the  wound  poured 
down,  he  strode  over  the  barricade,  and  dashed  through 
the  glass  into  the  conservatory. 

After  the  first  scream  of  terror,  perfect  silence 
reigned,  and  Lever  found  himself  in  the  room  beyond, 
into  which  it  opened  ;  with  Rose  Hallet,  looking  more 
beautiful  than  ever  from  extreme  alarm,  and  Doran, 
with  a  dark,  threatening  frown  on  his  brow,  wherein, 
also,  was  a  mixture  of  extreme  surprise,  as  he  surveyed 
him. 

"  You  cried  for  help,  and  I  am  here,"  said  Lever,  ap- 
proaching where  Rose  stood,  pale  and  trembling. 

"  You — you !"  she  articulated,  "  and  covered  with 
-blood!" 

"  'Tis  nothing  ;  I  heard  3'ou  cry,  and  burst  through 
the  conservatory  to  protect  you." 

How  many  things  in  an  instant  course  through  the 
brain ! 

Rose  asked  herself  how  it  happened  that  Lever 
should  be  there  at  that  moment,  and  how  it  also 
occurred,  that  not  a  soul  came  at  her  cry  from  below  ? 

The  first  question  we  can  answer  ourselves  ;  the  last 
is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  Doran  knew  where 
Rose's  father  was,  and  he  had  bribed  the  widow  who 
attended  on  her  to  hear  nothing,  and  she  had  sent  her 
daughter  on  an  errand  some  distance  off. 

This  woman,  in  her  own  interest,  would  not  have 
consented,  had  she  dreamt  that  Doran  intended,  if 
possible,  carrying  her  young  mistress  off.  She  merely 
thought  it  a  love  meeting,  at  which  she  was  required 
to  wink,  being  no  stranger  to  Rose's  affection  for  him, 
and  believing  they  were  only  afraid  of  Hallet  surprising 
them.  The  crash  of  glass  rather  alarmed  her,  but  she 
deemed  it  an  accident,  and  waited  to  hear  more. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Doran,  "  how  you  are  acquainted 
with  this  lady  ?" 

"  Miss  Hallet  ?"  answered  Lever,  to  show  him  the 
name  was  not  a  mystery  to  him.  "  You  will  excuse  my 
confiding  it  to  you ;  I  only  know  that  I  would  defend 
her  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood ;  while,  it  would  ap- 
pear, Doran,  that  you,  grown  vile  and  base  in  all 
things  with  the  iniquity  of  your  life,  have  outraged  and 
insulted  a  defenceless  girl." 

"Your  hand  is  torn,"  said  Rose,  with  a  shudder, 
holding  her  handkerchief  towards  him ;  "  bind  it  up, 
and,  believe  me,  I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance  you 
have  offered  me."    She  turned  to  Doran — 

"  Go  !"  Bhe  said,  while  her  heart  seemed  bursting — 
"  go !  we  must  not  meet  again.  I  forgive,  but  I  fear, 
and— hate  you !" 

But  the  trembling  voico  unsaid  the  word,  which  the 
lips  alone  uttered. 

"Your  hand  must  bo  injured,"  she  added,  addressing 
Lever,  and  approaching  him  as  she  spoke ;  "  let  me 
bind  it  up." 

She  took  her  handkerchief  from  his  hand. 
With  the  mad  cry  of  a  disappointed  and  jealous  man, 
Doran  made  a  stride  forward  and  grasped  her  arm. 

"  Rose  !"  he  cried,  "  I  dare  j-ou  to  do  so !  How  do 
3'on  know  this  fellow  ?  By  heavens !  it  makes  me 
fancy  others  are  more  favoured  in  secret  than  I  am  !" 

"William  Doran!"  fell  reproachfully  from  her  pale 
lips,  as  she  stood  for  an  instant  still  and  irresolute. 

"Remember!"  cried  Lever,  with  one  step  reaching 
Doran's  side,  "remember  I  am  here!  I  dare  you  to 
insult  this  lady  while  I  am  present !" 

A  loud,  scornful  laugh  burst  from  Doran. 
"  You — you !    lie  cried  ;  "  and  who  are  you,  to  talk  so 
Largely?    You  think  I  know  not  that  the  very  name 

you  bear  is  not  your  own.    Your  father  " 

Before  another  word  had  passed  his  lips,  Lever's  hand 


— the  left  one — was  on  his  throat.  Doran  saw  his  ad- 
vantage; mad  with  jealousy  and  revenge,  a  vision 
passed  before  him  of  securing  Lever,  and  handing 
him  once  more  over  into  Hallet's  power. 

For  a  moment,  casting  Lever  aside,  he  dashed  up 
tho  window  looking  into  the  garden  which  separated 
the  Pavilion  from  the  Mansion,  and  gave  a  loud,  pecu- 
liar cry. 

Lever  in  an  instant  guessed  his  danger.  Tearin" 
off  the  handkerchief  which  confined  his  hand,  he,  for" 
getting  pain,  or  the  red  stream  flowing  from  it,  seized 
Doran  in  his  strong  grasp,  and  urging  him  towards 
the  door  opening  on  the  landing,  before  tho  other  had 
time  to  concentrate  his  force  against  tho  vigorous 
attack,  he  flung  him  forth,  and  locked  the  door! 

Rose  shrieked — steps  were  heard  below !  Mrs.  Paul 
thought  it  time  to  interfere.  An  answering  cry  to  tho 
one  Doran  had  uttered  was  heard  in  tho  garden,  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer,  whilo  Doran  expended  all 
his  force  to  burst  in  the  door. 

"Ply,  for  mercy's  sake,  fly!"  screamed  Rose.  "I 
am  powerless  to  protect  you— fly,  they  are  coming — I 
will  answer  for  nothiug." 

"  Not  till  you  6ay  I  may  see  you  again,  Rose  Hallet. 
Por  that  I  came  to-night,  at  all  risks.  You  said  I 
could  serve  you.  I  am  ready  to  risk  my  life— all,  to  do 
so." 

"  Yes,  yes !  we  shall  meet  again,"  she  uttered,  in 
terror  ;  "  but  fly  now  1" 

"Fasily  said — but  how  ?"  ho  whispered. 

"  Oh !  great  heavens  !  they  arc  here !  And  you  are 
lost  in  trying  to  save  me!" 

"Not  yet!"  he  whispered,  grasping  her  hand.  "A 
word — a  look — to  hopo  on  from  you,  and  all  is  worth 
during !" 

Quick  as  thought  he  bound  the  handkerchief,  which 
he  had  torn  from  it,  round  the  injured  hanot,  and,  as 
the  door  shook  and  yielded  before  the  pressure  from 
without,  Lever — dariug,  venturing  all — strode  across 
the  sill  of  the  window,  which  Doran  had  left  open,  and 
dropped  into  the  garden  beneath ! 

Ho  knew,  and,  in  his  mind's  eye,  calculated  the  dis- 
tance. 

Rose  uttered  a  cry,  but  all  was  still  from  below! 
Was  he  killed  ?  taken  ?  or  saved  ? 

Not  captured,  she  felt  sure  of  that ;  for  he  was  u»fc 
one  to  yield  without  a  severe  struggle,  and  noise  from 
below  there  was  none.  While  her  heart  beat  to  suffo- 
cation, the  door  of  the  room  gave  way,  and  Doran, 
accompanied  by  three  of  the  confederates,  burst  in. 

The  attack  upon  the  door  would  have  been  more 
energetic,  but,  for  some  weeks  past,  Hallet  and  tho 
gang  had  been  aware  that  persons,  who  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  policemen  in  disguise,  had  been  seen  111 
the  neighbourhood,  which  naturally  excited  a  dread  of 
trick,  treachery,  or  suspicion  somewhere. 

In  consequence,  their  acts  were  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  discretion.  But  for  this,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Lever  to  have  escaped  even  so  far. 

Rose  Hallet  stood  like  the  statue  of  Venus,  which 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  into  the  conservatory ;  and 
as  still  and  pale  she  looked. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  cried  Doran,  advancing. 

In  his  jealous  rage,  he  was  almost  brutal  in  his 
manner. 

"  You  forget  yourself,  sir!"  she  indignantly  answered. 

"  Search !  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  three  men, 
who  alone  had  been  at  hand  to  reply  to  his  summons 
from  the  Mansion ;  "  search !  he  must  be  here." 

"  You  will  remember  this  outrage  with  regret  some 
day,  William  Doran,"  she  said ;  but  yet  she  made  no 
effort  to  prevent  the  men  from  looking  about.  Sho  did 
so  to  afford  Lever  time  to  escape ;  but  her  beating 
heai-t  asked,  "How  can  ho  effect  it,  even  if  ho  is  not 
now  lying  dead  or  insensible  beneath  the  window  ?"  » 

The  men,  headed  by  Doran,  sought  everywhere — 
examined 'the  way  Lever  had  come;  but,  assuredly, 
injured  as  his  hand  was,  he  had  not  passed  in  the  s*mo 
manner  back  into  the  street. 

How,  then,  had  he  gone  ? 

Doran  glared,  like  a  wild  beast  at  fault  in  pursuit  of 
its'  prey,  upon  Rose.  She  must  love  this  man,  to  have 
saved  him;  'twas  he  who  came  between  him  and  his 
dishonouring  love  for  the  girl.  How  had  they  first 
met  ?  While  he  thought  all  this,  ho  walked  round  and 
round  the  room,  like  a  caged  hyaona. 

An  exclamation  at  length  escaped  him — 

"The  window!  there's  blood  on  the  sill !  That'show 
he  went!  Search,  boys— down  in  tho  garden;  but  bo 
guarded — no  lights — quick  and  mire!" 

With  a  triumphant  look  at  Rose,  for  he  saw  her  lips 
quiver,  he  darted  from  the  room,  and  down  the  stair- 
case, into  the  garden. 

Rose,  in  agony,  leant  out  of  the  window,  and  lis- 
tened. 

Sho  heard  the  quick  footsteps  on  the  gravel— her 
awakened  hearing  detected  the  intonations  of  the  whis- 
pered callr,  and  responses. 

"  No— not  discovered !  Thank  Cod,  he  has  escaped 
somehow — poor  young  man !" 

At  that  instant  she  shuddered,  for  a  erj — a  smothered 
one— rose  to  the  window  from  a  retired  part  of  the 
garden ! 

Rose  knew  there  was  a  shrubbery  of  thick  trees  and 
evergreens  there. 

"He  was  hidden!"  she  ejaculated,  "and  thcyhiv* 
found  him !" 
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Wnen  Lever  dropped  from  the  window,  for  an  instant 
the  reverberation  of  the  shock  in  his  brain  almost 
■termed  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  feh  the  necessity  of  shaking  it  off, 
if  he  hoped  to  escape. 

Before  the  searchers  above  had  discovered  how  he 
had  so  far  eluded  them,  Lever  was  making  his  way 
across  the  gardens  towards  the  row  of  poplars  against 
the  wall  by  which  he  had  before  escaped.  He  looked 
back. 

Why  is  it  that,  in  moments  of  the  greatest  peril,  men 
—and  wise  ones,  too — must  and  will  do  foolish  things  ? 

We  simply  reply,  because  the  crowning  good  or  evil 
of  a  man's  fate  stands  beckoning  to  him — a  woman — 
and  he  cap  do  no  other  than  look  back,  like  Lot's  wife. 

Lever  did  so — for,  reflected  by  the  light  in  the  room, 
he  saw  Rose  Hallet  eagerly  bent  forward,  watching  for 

him 

He  knew  her  thoughts  and  prayers  were  with  him, 
and,  with  the  mad  lore  in  his  bosom,  which  had  already 
led  him  into  so  much  danger  and  mischief,  he  looked 
back,  and  stood  gazing,  instead  of  making  the  most  of 
the  rime  allowed  him.  Suddenly,  he  heard  harried 
footsteps  in  the  garden ;  Hose's  hand  waved — he  knew 
it  was  to  him. 

He  could  jus:  distinguish  the  dark  figures  hastily 
moving  about,  for  they  dared  not  have  lanterns,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fear  excited  among  them  of  having 
roused  suspicion,  and  of  being  watched  from  without. 

Town-bred  youths,  have  not  half  the  resources  of 
those  whose  free  limbs  have  climbed  everything  in  boy- 
hood. Lever  was  beneath  the  trees ;  his  hand  was 
painful;  and  partially  crippled. 

"  A  little  more  or  less  pain  does)  not  signify,"  thought 
he ;  "  I  must  make  the  effort,  rise  or  fall." 

He  clasped  one  of  the  poplars. 

"  If  1  can  climb  it,  I  shall  reach  the  ledge  by  waich 
I  before  escaped,"  he  mused.  "  "Tis  a  hard  matter — 
but  here  goes!" 

He  clasped  the  tree,  and  swiftly,  as  if  he  were  a  boy 
again,  and  a  goldfinch's'  nest  the  prize  in  view  in  the 
topmost  branen,  he  rose  from  earth.  The  question  was, 
would  his  hand  fail  him  before  he  was  safe  ? 

Bound  and  round,  beneath  the  evergreens  and  trees, 
Doran  and  the  others  searched.  There  was  an  old 
ice-house  at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery ;  Hallet  had  coro- 
pletely  altered  the  interior,  and,  concealing  the  entrance 
from  without  by  shrubs  and  evergreens  artistically 
arranged,  had  made  a  species  of  cavernous  out-house, 
which  might  serve  as  a  hiding-place.  The  searchers 
<.u.!ied  this  'pot ! 

'"By  Heavens!  he  win  not  escape  me  now!"  cried 
Doran,  pouncing  upon  a  man  concealed  close  to  the 
bushes.  "Hallo!  help,  boys!  You're  pretty  well 
beaten,  I  think — quick!  Throw  your  coat  over  his 
head — gag  him — pinion  his  arms !  Help  me  hold  him 
down— get  «  cord  for  his  arms  and  legs!  But,  never 
mind,  into  the  ice-house  with  him!  ^o  one  will  hear 
him  there  for  an  hour  or  two.  So,  Master  Lever,  we 
hold  you  at  last !' 

A  struggle — a  wild  effort  to  escape — and  then  the 
ice-house  closed  on  its  prisoner ! 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


CURIOSITIES  OF  CRICKET. 

LfT  us  glean  a  few  of  the  curiosities  of  the  cricket-field. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  181.1,  a  match  was  played  at 
Lord's  between  the  Epsom  Club  and  the  gentlemen  of 
HiMlmn.  On  that  occasion  Epsom  sewed  473  and 
108;  Middlesex,  92  and  72;  making  an  unprecedented 
■groae  total  of  743.  In  1920  a  match  was  played  on  the 
■MM  gronnJ  between  the  Uarylebone  Club  and  the 
|.<"/unty  of  Norfolk,  in  which  Ward  kept  possession  of 
his  wicket  the  greater  portion  of  two  days,  and  scored 
278  runs  in  one  innings.  Four  years  later,  the  same 
county  played  against  the  eleven  of  Fattiswick,  in 
Essex,  when  the  latter  went  in  first  and  obtained  four 


Godalming  and  members  of  the  same  family,  played  a 
match  in  Broadwater  Park,  the  seat  of  A.  Marshall, 
Esq.,  with  eleven  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Surrey; 
the  former  lost  by  sixteen  runs.  About  this  time  a 
match  was  played  in  which  eleven  men  were  out  for  a 
run  each.  An  innings  without  one  run  was  played  in 
Lord  Wineston's  park  in  1S56,  when  Challis  bowled ; 
the  side  that  scored  nothing  in  the  first  innings  scored, 
however,  100  in  the  second. 

The  gentlemen  of  Kent  and  Sussex  played  against  the 
gentlemen  of  England  in  1S57,  the  latter  scoring  342  in 
one  innings,  of  which  Mr.  Walker  contributed  90  and 
Mr.  Hay  garth  81.  In  the  Surrey  Club  versus  South- 
fjate,  another  Mr.  Walker  made  170  runs,  and  ran  no 
tewer  than  257  times.  In  this  wonderful  innings  he 
made  a  drive  for  seven.  In  the  United  versus  sixteen 
of  Oxford  University,  played  the  same  year,  Wisden 
bowled  fourteen  maiden  overs  in  succession ;  and 
Grundy,  who  went  in  first,  carried  his  bat  through. 
This  against  sixteen  crack  players,  as  the  University 
men  were  supposed  to  be,  was  considered  a  marvellous 
feat.  The  principal  features  of  1S5Q  consisted  in  the 
matches  played  by  Surrey  versus  Notts,  in  which  Parr 
made  1-30.  This  number,  however,  was  surpassed  by 
Caffyn's  157  in  the  Surrey  versus  sixteen  of  Cambridge 
University  ;  and  in  a  match,  England  versus  Surrey,  a 
third  Mr.  Walker  made  108  out  of  390.  His  prowess, 
however,  did  not  consist  simply  in  batting,  for  he  also 
took  ten  wickets  in  one  innings.  These  large  numbers 
were  exceeded  by  T.  Hayward,  who  scored  220  in  the 
University  versus  the  County  of  Cambridge,  played  in 
that  town  on  the  12th  of  May.  After  a  grand  match  at 
Lord's  in  the  year  18G0,  Sir  F.  Bathurst  pitted  a  guards- 
man against  George  Parr,  of  Nottingham,  to  throw  a 
cricket-ball;  Parr  threw  109  yards,  the  soldier  only 
throe  yards  less.— Temple  Bar. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  NATURE. 

Webs  there  no  temple  reared  by  mortal  hands. 
No  altar-stone,  no  consecrated  shrine, 
■   No  edifice  for  purposes  divine, 
To  congregate  the  people  of  the  lands, — 
Still  would  the  flame  of  adoration's  Are 
Survive  in  human  hearts,  and  heavenward  aspire. 

What  need  of  graceful  arch  and  storied  pane 

To  a  poor  suffering  sinner  on  his  knees? 

The  universe  has  greater  things  than  these 
Wherewith  to  decorate  God's  boundless  fane ; 
And  many  voices  of  sublimer  powers, 
Which  send  unto  the  skies  a  grander  psalm  than  ours. 

With  never-failing  lamps  the  heavens  are  hung,  > 
The  mighty  sun  by  fiery  robes  embraced, 
The  changeful  moon,  so  beautiful  and  chaste, 

The  crowded  stars  in  counties*  systems  strung, 

And  meteors  speeding  with  a  fearful  flight 

Through  all  the  realms  of  space,  and  swathed  in  marvellous 
light. 

And  there  are  sounds  of  worship  that  arise 

From  birds  and  trees,  in  many  a  sigh  and  song, 
From  winds  and  waters  hurrying  along. 

From  restless  oceans  heaving  towards  the  skies; 

And  flowers,  fruits,  spices,  streams  of  incense  send 

Up  to  the  floating  clouds,  where  they  in  sweetness  blend. 

On  mountain  tops  we'd  breathe  our  matin  hymn. 
While  the  lark  chanted  to  the  new-born  day; 
At  uoou  retire  to  meditate  and  pray 

In  the  old  forest  aisles,  so  cool  and  dim ; 

At  night,  amid  our  household  seok  the  Lord, 

And  learn  the  precious  truths  shrined  in  His  blessed  Word. 

And  vet,  'tis  well  that  men  should  congregate 
To  read,  expound,  and  venerate  the  page, 
Which  shidl  extend  from  brightening  age  to  ago 

The  hopefhl  promise  or  a  holier  state ; 

"l  is  woil  to  meet  with  souls  that  look  above, 

T*  form  and  propagate  a  brotherhood  of  love. 

Oh  !  for  one  airrrplo  creed,  whirh  all  could  share, 
The  mildest,  purest,  merciful 68 1|  best, 
That  we  might  follow  God's  divino  behest, 

And  worship  Him  in  gladness  everywhere: 

Free  from  all  doubt,  iutojerance,  and  pride, 

I'ursuc  the  better  way,  with  Jesus  for  our  guide. 

Joux  ORiTcntET  Varacn. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

CHILD  OK  THE  REGIMENT. 

First  came  a  body  of  generals  and  other  officers, 
their  cocked  hats  and  plumes,  their  drawn  swords  and 
golden  medals  glittering  in  the  sunlight ;  then  followed 
the  band,  with  the  drum-major  and  his  imposing  baton. 
How  the  clear  notes  of  the  trumpets,  the  long  roll  of 
the  drums,  echo  through  the  vast  streets  as  the  multi- 
tude passes  on !  The  heavy  steady  tramp  of  thousands 
of  men  makes' the  earth  shako  beneath  our  feet;  as 
they  descend  the  hillside,  we  see  regiment  after  regi- 
ment filing  around,  and  the  cold,  sharp  points  of  tiio 
bayonets  glitter  like  the  dragon's  teeth  from  which  the 
prototypes  6praug  forth.  Tho  little  vivandiere,  too! 
Look  at  her ;  in  her  tight  military  jacket  and  trowsers, 
and  her  incredibly  little  boots ;  slight  and  agile,  but 
as  upright  as  the  stiffest  of  the  soldiers,  she  marches 
behind  the  band,  her  tiny  feet  keeping  a  mocking  time 
with  the  heavy  tread  behind.  With  one  hand  in  her 
breast,  the  other  on  the  dagger  at  her  side,  her  black, 
bright  eye,  and  sun-burnt  complexion,  beautifully  regu- 
lar features,  and  her  careless  fearless  look,  she  seems 
the  very  genius  of  war ;  as  graceful  as  a  young  panther, 
and  as  dangerous.  But  let  us  not  wrong  the  vivan- 
diere. Many  a  dying  and  wounded  soldier  has  thanked 
God  for  the  glass  of  eau-de-vio  from  that  little  keg  at 
her  back.  On  the  long  march  and  the  bloody  battle- 
field, she  is  often  the  only  one  who  thinks  or  cares  for 
their  wants.  No  wonder  tho  poor  fellows  love,  and 
even  respect  her— the  only  thing  near  to  remind  them 
that  there- are  in  the  world  such  things  as  wives,  and 
mothers,  and  sisters. — Notes  in  Ilarscilles. 

TUU  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA. 

A  peasant  here  is  a  wretched-looking  being — dirty, 
ill-clad  and  hungry-looking.  His  shaggy  beard,  huge 
boots  outside  his  trousers,  dingy  blue  frock,  and  rough 
cap,  speak  of  harelships  of  all  lands.  But  give  him  his 
short  black  pipo,  and  spirits  enough  to  madden  Lam 
aud  then  stupify  him,  and  he  will  not  complain  of  his 
destiny.  The  female  of  the  same  class  is  even  more 
easily  contented.  The  tub  residences  to  which  I  referred 
are  among  the  features  of  tho  monster  market  here, 
and  they  are  inhabited  by  women.  Elevation,  ground 
plan,  aud  other  architectural  contrivances,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  a  single  effort.  A  large  black  cask, 
somewhat  resembling  a  sugar  hogshead,  is  laid  on  its 
side,  and  the  house  is  built.  A  quantity  of  hay  is  laid 
inside,  aud  the  house  is  furnished.  The  lady  gets  in 
upon  the  hay,  aud  the  house  is  inhabited.  Before  the 
entrance  of  the  mansion  she  strews  the  onions,  toma- 
toes, or  whatevor  else  she  may  vend,  and  during  the 
hours  of  business  she  sits  in  tho  tub,  smokes  her  pipe, 
chatters  with  her  customers,  and  says  her  prayers. 
After  business  is  over,  she  ascertains  in  which  quarter 
the  wind  stirs  ;  turns  the  close  ond  of  her  tub  towarels 
that  quarter,  and  creeps  to  rest  in  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. But  some  of  these  women  art?  ambitious,  and 
take  to  building.  They  do  not,  indeed,  demand  marble 
staircases  aud  mahogany  doors  j  but  they  take  two 
tubs,  which  are  laid  luce  to  fiico  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  over  the  interstice,  tubs  aud  all,  is 
placed  a  water-light  canvas.  The  fair  occupant  (and 
two  or  three  whom  I  saw,  though  uot  literally  fair, 
were  extremely  pretty)  has  then  two  rooms,  besides  a, 
hall ;  but  this  luxury  is  not  adopt. -d  by  tlio  oklor  class, 
who  think  that  wo  ought  to  adhere  to  tho  customs  of 
our  ancestors. — Russians  in  the  South. 

FEMALE  FRIENDSHIPS. 

It  is  a  wondrous  advantage  to  a  man,  in  every  pur- 
suit or  avocatiou,  to  seeuro  an  adviser  in  a  sensible 
woman.  In  womuu  there  is  at  once  a  subtle  delicacy  of 
tact,  nnd  a  plain  soundners  of  judgment,  which  arc 
rarely  combined  to  an  equal  degree  in  man.  A  woman, 
if  she  be  really  your  friend,  will  have  a  sensitive  regaret 
lor  your  character,  honour,  and  repute.  She  will  sel- 
dom counsel  you  to  do  n  shabby  thing,  for  a  woman- 
friend  always  desires  to  be  proud  of  you.  At  the  same, 
time,  her  constitutional  timidity  makes  her  moro  cau- 
tious than  your  male  friend.  She,  therefore,  seldom 
counsels  you  to  do  an  imprudent  thing.  By  fer/ialo 
friendships  I  mean  pure  friendships— those  in  vdiich 
there  is  no  admixture  of  tho  passion  of  love,  except  in 
the  married  state.  A  man's  best  female  friend  is  ti 
wife  of  good  seiine  and  good  heart,  whom  ho  loves,  anil 
who  loves  him ;  if  lie  have  that,  lie  need  not  seek  else- 
where. But,  supposing  tlie  man  to  bo  without  such 
helpmate.fomale  friendships  ho  must  still  have,  or  his  in- 
tellect will  be  without  a  garden,  and  there  will  be  many 
an  unheeded  gap,  even  in  its  strongest  fence.  Better; 
nnd  safer,  of  course,  such  i'riend.'laps  wliero  disparities 
Of  years  or  circumstances  put  tiio  idea  of  love  out  of 
the  question.  Middle  life  has  rarely  this  advantage; 
youth  and  old  age  have.  Wo  may  lutvo  female  friend' 
ships  with  those  much  older,  nnd  thoso  much  younger 
than  ourselves.  Molrtre's  old  houselt»epcr  was  a  great 
help  to  his  genius  ;  and  Montaigne's  philosophy  fcake» 
both  a  gentler  and  a  loftier  character  of  wisdom  from 
the  date  in  which  ho  lives,  in  Marie  do  Guerney  on 
adopted  daughter,  "certainly  beloved  by  me,"  says' tha 
Horaco  of  essayists,  "  with  more  than  paternal  love 
and  involved  m  my  sohtudo  and  retirement,  as  ono  of 
Uio  best  parts  of  my  being."  Female  friendship,  in- 
deed, is  to  man,  bulwark,  sweetener,  oranmont  of  his 
existence.  To  his  mental  culture  it  is  invaluable  - 
without  it  nil  his  knowledge  of  books  will  never  gLVo' 
Um  knowledge  of  the  world.— Caxtoniana. 
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All  Sorts  of  Minns.— There  is  a  strong  disposition 
in  men  oi  opposite  minds  to  despise  eObfa  other.  A  grave 
man  cannot  Ci  mceive  what  is  the  use  of  wit  in  society ;  a- 
person  who  takes  a  strong,  common-sense  view  of  the 
subject,  is  for  pushing  out  by  the  head  and  shoulders  an 
ingenious  theorist,  who  catches  at  tho  slightest  and 
faintest  analogies;  and  another  man,  who  scents  the 
ridiculous  from  our,  will  hold  no  commercp  with  him 
who  Ursts  exquisitely  the  fine  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  is 
alive  to  nothing  pise  ;  whereas  talent  is  talcnt,and  mind 
il  mind,  in  all  its  branches.  Wit  gives  to  lifo  ono  of  its 
beit  flavours ;  common  sense  leads  to  immediate  action, 
and  gives  to  society  its  daily  motion ;  large  and  com- 
prehensive views  its  annual  rotation;  ridicule  chastises 
folly  nnd  imprudence,  and  keeps  men  in  their  proper 
sphere ;  subtlety  seizes  hold  of  the  line  threads  of  truth  ; 
analogy  darts  Hway  in  the  most  sublime  discoveries; 
feeling  paints  nil  tho  exquisite  passions  of  mnn's  soul, 
and  rewards  hirn  by  a  thousand  inward  visitations  for 
tho  sorrowB  that  come  from  without.  God  mado  it  all. 
It  is  all  good.  Wo  must  despise  no  sort  of  talent;  they 
have  all  their  separate  duties  and  uses;  all  the  happi- 
ness of  man  for  their  object ;  they  all  improve,  exalt, 
and  gladden  lilo,  thcrefuro  tliey  are  all  entitled  to  our 
admiration. 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL; 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

An-  old  mole-catcher  at  Vevey,  in  Switzerland,  committed 
suicide  a  few  days  ago  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  He 
loaded  an  old  musket,  and  then  placed  the  breech  in  the  tire 
jind  the  muzzle  betwocn  his  tooth,  and  quietly  waited  for  the 
explosion,  whioh  blew  out  his  brains. 

Lightning  a  Good  Servant.— During  a  recent  storm  in 
Iron  Mountain,  America,  tho  lightning  struck  a  largo  ore  bank 
ia  ono  of  the  furnace  cuts,  and  dislodged  and  threw  down 
from  2,000  to  2,500  tons  of  ore.  To  have  dislodged  the  same 
by  powder  would  have  cost  tho  company  several  hundred 
dollars. 

Taxation.— Tho  revenue  returns  show  that  tho  drinkers 
and  smokers  pay  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt ;  and  what  we  should  do  without  the  money  of  the  said 
drinkers  and  smokers  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Tho  deeds, 
agreements,  &c,  of  tho  living  pay  less  stamp-duty  in  a  year 
than  the  probates  and  administrations  of  tho  dead  of  tho 
year. 

The  bicentenary  celebration  of  the  date  when,  in  1662,  two 
thousand  clergymen  left  the  Church  of  England  on  account 
of  tho  Act  of  Uniformity,  has  produced  substantial  fruits. 
Tho  Independents,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  body 
among  tho  Dissenters,  have  raised  upwards  of  11100,000,  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  erection  of  chapels  and  other  buildings,  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  event,  and  to  give  significance  to 
the  principles  of  the  seceders. 

Imprisonment  fob  Debt.  —  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
becu  done  towards  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
ilio  returns  show  that  13,591  debtors  were  committed  to  the 
prisons  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  course  of  the  year  1861, 
616  of  them  women.  In  the  fiva  years  1852-56  tho  average 
was  10,000  a-year;  in  the  five  years  1857-61,  14,275.  At  the 
end  of  1861  the  number  in  prison  was  1,316,  which  was  255 
more  than  at  tho  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  Conscription  in  America.— -One  of  the  most  striking 
effects  of  the  "great  draft"  has  been  experienced  among 
the  makers  of  hair-dyes  and  other  rejuvenating  nostrums. 
The  rage  now  is  for  "  an  aged  and  respectable  appearance." 
"Just  turned  of  forty-five"  has  become  a  highly  reputable 
age  among  men.  Hair-dyo  is  utterly  discarded  by  the  gay 
old  beaux ;  but  the  makers  theroof  are  beginning  to  retrieve 
their  fortunes  by  the  preparation  and  sale  of  a  lotion  that 
imparts  a  grizzled  aspect  to  the  locks  of  youth. — Hew  York 
Ledger. 

Down  with  Crin oline.— The  proprietors  of  Westgate  and 
Marsh  Mills,  Drogheda,  have  issued  orders  that  no  girl  (and 
there  are  1,000  employed)  in  their  factories  shall  wear  the 
danger-creating  crinoline,  on  penalty  of  instant  dismissal. 
A  memorial  to  revoke  this  mandate  was  in  vain ;  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  girls,  however,  are  noticed  regularly  "  hooped  "  up 
t  o  the  gate  of  the  mill,  where  they  remove  the  cane,  and  leave 
it  in  the  keeping  of  parties  living  in  the  neighbourhood  until 
they  return  from  work,  when  it  is  again  inserted  in  the 
sjrirts. 

Like  Cures  Like. — A  physician  at  one  of  the  Paris  hospi- 
tals has  just  cured  a  case  of  delirium  tremens,  brought  on  by 
excessive  drinking,  by  the  singular  remedy  of  subjecting  the 
patient  to  the  constant  influence  of  the  vapour  of  spirits. 
The  plan  is  not  new,  having  been  long  used  in  Sweden  to 
radically  cure  drunkenness.  The  persons  addicted  to  drink 
are  shut  up  in  a  cell,  and  all  the  food  supplied  them  is  im- 
pregnated with  brandy.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  they 
come  out  radically  cured.  The  slightest  smell  of  spirit  at 
last  makes  them  shudder. 

Conservative  Retbogbbssion. —  A  conservative  journal, 
doubtless  to  stimulate  its  decaying  party  to  action,  publishes 
a  ' '  comparative  statement  of  parties  between  the  years  1841 
and  1859,"  showing  tha  loss  sustained  by  them  in  counties 
between  those  years.  In  England,  in  1341,  there  were  138 
conservatives  returned,  and  21  liberals ;  but  in  1859  there 
were  but  111  conservatives  to  48  liberals.  In  Scotland,  for 
the  same  periods,  there  were  20  conservatives  and  10  libe- 
rals, which  changed  to  13  conservatives  and  17  liberals ;  but 
iu  Ireland  there  has  been  a  gain,  the  figures  being  26  con- 
servatives and  40  liberals  in  1841,  and  in  1859,  38  conserva- 
tives and  27  liberals. 

The  Manchester  Poet.— In  another  page  we  give  a  beau- 
tiful poem  from  the  pen  of  John  Critchley  Prince,  the  weaver- 
poet  of  Manchester.  Our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  cotton-famine  has  affected  him  seriously — that,  in  fact, 
the  sweet  song-bird  is  starving.  In  a  letter  he  says : — "  I 
am  indeed  very  ill,  and  miserably  poor.  Owing  to  the  cot- 
ion-mills  here  working  short  time,  I  have  been  for  months 
almost  totally  without  employment.  My  wife  is  also  unem- 
ployed, and  we  see  no  chance  of  any  work  for  a  good  while 
to  come ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  unfit  for  work  at  present,  and 
can  scarcely  write  a  few  lines.  I  hope  and  pray  for  renewed 
health,  for  we  are  often  wanting  mere  bread,  in  common 
with  many  in  these  districts." 

Thb  Storm-Signal  Anticipates.— A  very  singular  fact  on 
the  subject  of  electricity  is  mentioned  by  Blanchini.  There 
had  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  one  of  the  bastions  of 
the  Castle  of  Duino,  situated  in  the  Frione,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adriatic,  a  pointed  iron  rod,  standing  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. In  summer,  when  the  weather  had  the  appearance  of 
being  stormy,  the  soldier  who  mounted  guard  in  this  bas- 
tion examined  the  iron  rod,  and  presented  to  it  the  point  of 
an  iron  halbert,  which  was  always  ready  for  this  purpose  j 
and  whenever  he  perceived  that  the  iron  rod  gave  sparks,  or 
displayed  a  small  gerb  of  fire  at  its  point,  he  rang  a  bell,  to 
give  notice  to  the  country  people  who  were  working  in  the 
fields,  or  to  the  fishermen  who  were  at  sea,  that  stormy  wea- 
ther was  approaching.  The  custom  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Imperati,  in  a  letter  dated  1602. 

Ambbican  Liberty. — Two  prominent  merchants  of  New 
York  wore  recently  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  on  the 
treacherous  testimony  of  their  own  servants,  who  played 
the  part  of  spies  and  eavesdroppers.  The  one  for  stating 
"  that  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  be  hung,  and  that  he  would  ad- 
vise all  his  friends,  if  they  were  liable  to  be  draughted,  to 
leave  the  country  and  go  to  Canada ; "  the  other  for  stating 
"  that  the  war  was  an  unjust  and  an  nnholy  war ;  that  God 
did  not  approve  of  it ;  and  that  if  he  had  to  fight,  he  would 
tight  for  the  Southern  Confederacy."  The  Provost-Marshal, 
instead  of  dismissing  the  rascally  informers  with  contempt 
lor  their  breach  of  confidence,  telegraphed  to  Washington  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  offenders.  They  will  doubtless  be 
sent  to  Fort  Lafayette.  The  United  States,  or  what  remains 
of  them,  are  still  in  theory  a  free  republic,  but  practically 
the  government  is  a  despotism,  which  is  fast  becoming  as 
odious  as  that  of  China,  if  such  cases  as  this  are  to  be  punished 
ut  au,  on  such  testimony,  before  a  tribunal  of  which  tho  war 
secretary  is  the  only  judge,  and  the  provost-marshal  the  only 
jury. 

•  u 


THE  JESTER 

There  is  much  inquiry  for  tho  jeweller  that  made  the 
wolkin  ring. 

Is  thcro  any  harm  in  a  fellow  sitting  down  in  the  lapso  of 
ages? 

"  You  can't  do  that  again,"  said  the'pig,  when  the  boy  cut 
off  his  tail. 

What  do  the  sailors  do  with  tho  knots  the  ship  makes  in 
tho  day  ? 

A  reaping  -  machine,  worked  by  electricity,  reaps  and 
shocks  the  wheat  at  the  same  time. 

Query.— If  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,  how  many 
sailors  does  it  take  to  "make"  a  buoy? 

Ir  a  Hindoo  were  to  hug  a  Methodist  girl,  would  he  thereby 
embrace  Christianity  ? 

Like  a  Repobter. — Why  is  a  child  who  gets  stout  as  he 
gets  taller  like  a  newspaper  reporter?— Because  lie  picks  up 
in-formation. 

Adam's  Joke.— Adam  was  fond  of  his  joke,  and  when  ho 
saw  his  sons  and  daughters  marrying  one  another,  he  drily 
remarked  to  Eve,  that  if  there  had  been  no  apple,  there  would 
have  been  no  pairing. 

True. — A  country  schoolmaster  thus  describes  a  money- 
lender : — "  Ho  serves  you  in  the  present  tense ;  he  lends  you 
in  the  conditional  mood ;  keeps  you  in  tho  subjunctive ;  and 
ruins  you  in  the  future." 

The  Offence  is  Rank. — Under  existing  circumstances  in 
America,  not  totally  unconnected  with  the  Change  Question, 
we  would  suggest  the  following  new  reading  for  Mr.  R. 
Burns's  stirring  lines : — 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  postage-stamp, 
The  man's  the  gold,  for  a'  that." 

Change  in  America.— We  understand  that  the  well-known 
letters  P.S.  are  about  to  supersede  the  well-known  sign  S. 
As  tho  latter  formerly  represented  the  old  currency,  the 
former  latterly  represents  tho  new  P — ostage  S— tamps. 

All  Ready. — A  good  deacon,  making  an  official  visit  to  a 
dying  neighbour,  who  was  a  very  churlish  and  universally- 
unpopular  man,  put  the  usual  question  : — "Are  you  willing 
to  go,  my  friend  ?  "  "O  yes,"  said  the  sick  man,  "lam." 
"Well,"  said  the  simple-minded  deacon,  "I  am  glad  you 
are,  for  the  neighbours  are  willing." 

ALL  A-LEAK. 
That  living  cullender,  the  epidermis, 

Is  in  these  dog-days  doing  so  much  straining, 
That  if  protracted  this  o'erheated  term  is, 

There  of  our  being  wont  be  much  remaining. 
Each  pore's  a  tap,  oven  as  a  still-tub's  worm  is, 

And  flesh  and  sprits  through  the  vents  are  draining, 
Fair  woman  drips  like  a  fresh-landed  mer-miss, 

And  man's  "  brief  candle  "  sputters  in  the  waning. 

Of  jingling  ice  the  music  is  delicious, 

And  oh !  to  change  for  the  light  garb  of  Eden 
This  modern  costume  hot  and  meretricious, 

That  each  square  inch  of  surface  puts  a  bead  on. 
In  our  own  gravy  Sol  seems  bound  to  dish  us, 

As  if  hot  joints  it  was  his  cue  to  feed  on. 
Oh !  for  a  breeze  from  Labrador,  propitious, 

Oh  !  that  old  Sirius  had  his  rabid  spree  done. 

Empty. — At  a  festival  which  recently  came  off  in  Niagara 
county,  a  boy,  who  did  not  get  a  fair  chance  at  the  edibles, 
said  some  of  the  voracious  visitors  had  been  starving  them- 
selves so  long,  in  anticipation  of  the  feast,  that  they  were 
hollow  all  tho  way  down,  and  he  ' '  could  hear  the  first  mouth- 
fuls  they  swallowed  strike  on  the  bottoms  of  their  boots." 

 ♦  

HOME  HINTS 

To  Remove  Stains  from  the  Hands.  — Damp  the  hands 
first  in  water,  then  rub  them  with  tartaric  acid,  or  salt  of 
lemons,  as  you  would  with  soap ;  rinse  them,  and  rub  them 
dry. 

To  Distil  Water. — Fix  a  curved  tin  tube,  three  or  four  feet 
long,  to  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  conduct  its  free  end 
into  a  jar  placed  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  enveloped  with 
a  wet  towel. 

To  Clean  the  Teeth  and  Gums.— Take  an  ounce  of  myrrh 
in  fine  powder,  two  spoonfuls  of  the  best  white  honey,  and  a 
little  green  sage  in  a  very  fine  powder.  Mix  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  wet  the  teeth  and  gums  with  a  little  every  night 
and  morning. 

Substitute  fob  Seidlitz  Powders. — Take  of  effloresced 
sulphate  of  soda,  one  drachm ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  half  a 
drachm.  Mix.  This  is  for  the  alkaline  powder.  Then  take 
of  crystallised  citric  acid,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains,  for  the 
acid  powder.  Dissolve  each  of  these  powders  separately ; 
mix  the  solution  together  in  a  tumbler. 

Stains  in  Linen.— Tartario  acid,  or  salt  of  lemons,  will 
quickly  remove  stains  from  white  muslin  or  linens.  Put  less 
than  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  salt  or  acid  into  a  tablespoonf ul 
of  water ;  wet  the  stain  with  it,  and  lay  in  the  sun  for  an 
hour ;  wet  it  once  or  twice  with  cold  water  during  the  time ; 
if  this  does  not  quite  remove  it,  repeat  the  acid  water,  and 
lay  it  in  the  sun. 

Birds  and  Cats.— Tho  question  is  repeatedly  put  to  me,  by 
people,  too,  who  should  know  better — "  Ought  birds  and  cats 
to  be  kept  together  under  one  roof?  Is  it  safe  to  leave  them 
together  ?  "  As  a  rule,  I  answer,  decidedly  not.  There  are, 
as  we  all  know,  exceptional  cases,  where  they  live  harmo- 
niously together;  but  nature  ought  never  to  be  thought- 
lessly trifled  with.  Birds  regard  cats  as  their  deadly  foes, 
and  cats  regard  birds  as  their  lawful  prey ;  of  course.  Why, 
then,  should  we  seek  to  associate  them?  Cats  are  as  open 
to  temptation  as  their  owners,  and  not,  I  apprehend,  more 
qualified  to  resist  it  under  trying  circumstances.  A  hungry 
cat,  a  lively  bird,  and  a  snug  opportunity— fearful  odds  these, 
very ! — William  Kidd, 

Economy  in  Boots  and  Shoes.— It  is  an  old  saying,  and  a 
true  one,  that  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  Many  people 
very  foolishly  wear  their  boots  and  shoes  so  long  before 
having  them  repaired,  that  it  costs  them  doublo,  and  some- 
times treble  the  expenso  that  it  otherwise  would  do,  were 
they  to  have  a  stitch  taken  in  time.  For  instance,  tho  gene- 
rality of  people  wear  the  outsides  of  the  heels  very  much, 
which  throws  the  boots  (if  gone  too  low)  completely  on  one 
side,  puts  them  entirely  out  of  shape,  causes  the  weits  to 
break  away  from  the  uppers,  and  costs  4».  6d.  or  5s.  to  have 
them  soled,  heeled,  and  welted ;  whereas,  if  those  heels  woro 
repaired  as  soon  as  required,  it  would  cost  1».  only,  give  more 
pleasure  to  the  repairer,  more  satisfaction  to  the  wearer,  and 
the  soles  and  welts  would  last  a  considerable  deal  longer. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

No  loss  than  two  hundred  kinds  of  caterpillars  feed  on  tho- 
oak. 

The  first  forged  Bank  of  England  note  was  issued  in  1798, 
by  a  Stafford  lmondraper  named  Vaughan. 

Honeysuckles.— The  honeysuckle  is  very  rarely  used  in. 
England  by  medical  men ;  yet  upon  the  Continent  its  proper- 
ties have  obtained  admission  for  it  into  some  pharmacopoeias  - 
in  gout,  the  bark  is  said  to  be  vory  beneficial,  and  it  bears  a 
strong  affinity  to  sarsaparilla,  whioh  is  a  similar  kind  of 
plant;  a  grateful  perfume  is  made  from  the  flowers,  and 
has  been  used  in  several  cases  as  an  eyewash  or  colly- 
rium  with  good  effect.  The  foliage  of  the  honeysuckle  is. 
oaten  by  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  but  horses  never  touch  it. 

Dbath.— Many  instances  may  be  cited  of  the  "  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  death."  Bayle,  having  prepared  his  proof  for 
tho  printer,  pointed  to  where  it  lay  when  dying.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's last  words  were,  when  his  valet  announced  Mr.. 
Dagrolles,  "  Give  Dagrolles  a  chair."  Nelson's  last  words; 
were,  "  Let  Collingwood  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor."  Thot 
characteristic  pleasantry  of  Sir  Thomas  More  exhiliratcd  his 
last  moments,  when,  observing  the  weakness  of  the  scaffold, 
he  said,  in  mounting  it,  "I  pray  you,  see  me  up  safe;  and 
for  my  coming  down,  let  mo  shift  for  myself." 

Poppy  Lore. — The  Latin  namo  of  the  poppy  (says  a  con- 
temporary) is  derived  from  the  Celtic  papa,  pap,  soft  food 
for  children,  in  which  the  seeds  were  formerly  boiled  to  in- 
duce sleep — a  sort  of  "  Godfrey's  cordial"  of  the  present  day, 
no  doubt,  or  "  a  great  aid  to  mothers,"  unnatural  ones,  who 
wished  their  little  ones  to  sleep  the  long  unbrokea  sleep  of 
death ;  for  all  such  sedatives  given  to  infants,  except  under 
medical  sanction,  are  excessively  hurtful.  The  poppy  was . 
once  upon  a  time  considered  to  possess  little  efficacy  unless . 
gathered  by  the  light  of  tho  moon.   Culpeper  mentions  this, 
iu  a  work  printed  in  1625.  Thero  is  a  country  superstition:, 
connected  with  poppies — 

By  a  prophetic  poppy-leaf,  I  found 
Your  changed  affection — for  it  gave  no  sound, 
Though  in  my  hand  struck  hollow  as  it  lay 
But  quickly  withered,  like  your  love,  away. 

The  girl  places  a  petal  of  tho  poppy  leaf  in  the  left  bjtef,  and1 
strikes  it  sharply  with  the  right ;  if  it  snaps,  the  lov^r  is.  con- 
stant; if  not,  he  is  faithless. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Poison  a  Curb  foe  Poison.— Many  curious  facts  have  been 
discovered  with  regard  to  antidotes  in  casts  of  poisoning. 
Ono  of  the  most  curious  is  that  connected  with  tho  bito  of" 
Coluber  carhuitus,  a  species  of  snake  common  in  the  West 
Indies ;  during  the  state  of  stupor  or  insensibility  occasioned 
by  which,  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  may  be  given,  not  only 
with  safety,  but  with  such  advantage  that  tho  recovery  of 
the  patient  may  be  considered  as  owmg  solely  to  it. 

Amalgam. — An  amalgam  Is  a  compound  of  two  or  mora 
metals,  of  which  one  is  always  mercury;  and  this  circum- 
stance distinguishes  an  amalgam  from  a  mere  alloy.  Nature 
presents  us  with  only  one  amalgam,  which  is  of  silver,  and . 
is  termed  by  mineralogists  native  amalgam :  it  occurs  in  Hun- 
gary, Sweden,  &c,  and  is  met  with  either  semifluid,  massive, . 
or  crystallised  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Klaproth  found  . 
it  to  consist  of  64  parts  of  mercury  and  3<i  of  silver,  out  of  100  ■ 
parts.  Most  metals  may  be  amalgamated  with  mercury ,  and . 
the  combination  appears  to  depend  on  chemical  affinity.. 
When  the  cohesion  of  a  metal  is  slight,  as  in  tho  cases  of ' 
potassium  and  sodium ;  or  when  its  affinity  for  mercury  ia. 
considerable,  as  in  the  instances  of  gold  and  silver,  amalga- 
mation takes  place  readily  by  mere  contact.  When,  on^lhoi 
other  hand,  the  cohesion  of  a  metal  is  strong,  or  its  affinity/ 
for  mercury  is  weak,  heat,  or  intermediate  action,  or-  Jo:tJr. 
are  requisite  to  effect  amalgamation. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

The  weight  of  words  is  generally  in  an  inverse  proportion 

to  thoir  size. 

Great  reputations  in  war  arc  too  often  made  up  from  the 
robbery  of  smaller  ones. 

The  more  a  man  has  of  mischievous  or  worthless  know- 
ledge, the  more  ill-informed  he  is. 

Nearly  every  evil  has  its  compensation.  If  a  man  has  but 
one  foot,  he  never  treads  on  his  own  toes. 

The  surest  way  to  improve  one's  condition  is  to  improve 
one's  self. 

The  Scriptures  say  that  narrow  is  the  road  that  leads  to 
life,  but  many  pursue  narrow  ways  who  are  not  going  to- 

heaven. 

When  once  infidelity  can  persuade  men  that  they  shall  dio 
like  beasts,  they  will  soon  be  brought  to  live  like  beasts  also. 

A  flush  of  hope  renders  toil  and  trial  beautiful,  as  the  sun-  ■ 
beam  gives  a  sparkle  to  the  winter's  frost. 

Feab  not  to  have  every  action  of  your  life  open  to  the  In-  • 
spection  of  mankind.  Remember  that  a  nicer  casuist  than 
man  sees  into  your  least  actions.  Answer  to  Him,  and  fear' 
no  man. 

Fictions  are  revelations,  not  of  truth,  for  they  aro  most 
unreal,  but  of  that  which  tho  soul  longs  to  be  true;  they  aro 
mirrors,  not  of  actual  human  experience,  but  of  human 
dreams  and  aspirations,  of  the  eternal  desiro  of  the  heart. 


DUMAS'  WORKS,  ILLUSTRATED. 

In  Penny  Weekly  Numbers,  superbly  Illustrated,  now 
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PART  I.— SECRET  CRIMES. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Lady  alicia's  sf.chet. 

Aciom  the  conntry,  twenty  miles  from  Grimwooil 
Chase,  the  tarrcted  keep  of  Garthorpe  Towers  reared 
itself  strains 
ItUaddoi 
if  tradition 
wide  sweep 
great  en t rat 
arms,  and  t 
the  conntry 


sky. 

i  night  after  night  for  a  thousand  years, 
to  be  trusted  ;  ami  through  all  that 
me  it  had  belonged  to  one  family  ;  the 
"  "mrmountcd  by  one  shield  of 
had  been  the  watchword  of 


d  be 


Garthorpe  Towers  belonged  now,  as  It  had  belonged 
uninterruptedly  since  the  Conquest,  to  the  De  Vernon 
f.ir.,ily.  It  was  one  of  three  estates  to  which,  on  at- 
taining bin  majority,  the  present  Lord  De  Vernon  had 
come  into  possession  ;  and  it  was  the  only  one  of  those 
estates  which  remained  to  him  wherewith  to  sustain 
the  family  honours. 

The  two  ot  hers  had  long  since  passed  ontof  his  hands, 
as  the  penalty  of  a  youth  of  riot  and  extravagance, 
which  had  road  '  [)<•  V  <-rnon  conspicuous  even  in  a  Court 
■la.  e  in  history  solely  on  the  ground  of 


which  hn'M  a  place  in  hist< 
the  excesses  of  those  who  co 
Hot  Garthorpe  Towers  wa 
estate,  and  it  sufficed  forth 
for  the  luxurious  teste  of  his 
one  point  in  which  it  failed 


in  every  respect  a  noble 
family  dignity,  and  even 
ordship.    There  was  only 
It  did  not  alford  such  a 


dowry  as  would  have  enabled  his  lordship  to  choose  for 
bis  daughter,  the  Lady  Alicia  Do  Vernon,  such  a 
husband  as,  in  hi9  opinion,  was  worthy  to  mingle  his 
blood  with  that  of  a  family  dating  back  to  the  Con- 
quest. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  Lady  Alicia  still  remained 
at  Garthorpe  fowers,  and  in  spite  of  many  offers — and, 
it  was  said,  of  one  tender  passion — was  understood  to 
be  still  disengaged. 

Yet  she  waa  very  beautiful.  Her  face  was  faultless, 
though  the  typo  of  beauty  to  which  it  belonged  was  of 
the  highest.  The  expression  of  melancholy,  which  ap- 
peared natural  to  her,  heightened  the  efTect  of  features 
of  classic  purity  j  and  few  gazed  upon  her  without  a 
sense  of  profound  admiration  mingled  with  awe.  It 
waa  not,  perhaps,  n  face  calculated  to  inspire  love,  so 
much  as  to  impreaa  the  beholder  with  a  souse  of  its 
superiority ;  yet  the  tender  light  of  the  large,  blue- 
eyes  was  very  winning,  and  that  alone  sufficed  to 
negative  the  often-expressed  opinion  that  sho  was  hard 
and  cold. 

Nature  had,  in  fact,  given  her  a  heart  Mnd  and  gentle 
as  ever  beat  in  the  human  breast.  What  had  come 
between  her  and  her  nature,  and  had  turned  that  heart 
to  stone,  was  her  misfortune.  • 

That,  also,  was  her  secret. 

And  perhaps  it  was  over  thia  that  the  young  and 
beautiful  woman  brooded,  as,  on  the  night  on  which 
this  history  opens,  she  sat  alone  in  the  large  drawing- 
room  of  Garthorpe  Towers,  gazing  stedfastly  at  the 
fire  burning  in  the  grate  — for  the  year  was  yet  young 
— with  eyes  swimming  in  lustrous  tears. 

"Another  trial !"  she  exclaimed  in  scarcely  audible 
tones,  clasping  her  hands  as  she  did  so,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  involuntarily  recognising  the 
source  of  nil  help  and  strength.  "Will  this  mockery 
never  cease  ?  Ami  still  to  endure  the  torturo  of  these 
appeals,  which  wring  my  heart,  and  only  hurry  forward 
the  climax— the  dreaded  climax  which  must  end  all  ? 
Coward  that  1  am  !"  sho  continued ;  "  a  few  words,  and 


I  could  at  least  end  this  torture— the  path  before  me 
would  nt  least  bo  clear,  though  it  led— I  shudder  to 
thiulc  where." 

A  tremor  passed  over  her  noble  but  wasted  frame  as 
she  spoke,  and  bending  forward  she  crouched  over  the 
fire  for  warmth.  As  it  tho  glowing  embers  had  power 
to  touch  tho  heart-chill  that  was  upon  her !  As  if  any 
outward  influence  could  mitigate  the  agony  of  the  suf- 
fering mind ! 

"Only  a  few  words!"  she  resumed,  startled  even  at 
her  own  idea ;  "  but  what  might  thoy  not  bring  in  their 
dark  train  !  My  father's  curse!  Yes,  he  would  curse 
me  in  his  just  rage.  And  worse — worse  than  that  even, 
horrible  as  it  is— his  death  !  If  it  should  be  more  than 
his  enfeebled  frame  could  endure  ?  If,  in  mingled  bate 
and  disappointment,  ho  should  full  dead  at  my  feet?" 

The  picture  sho  had  conjured  up — not  now  for  the 
first  time,  but  often  in  tho  long,  dark  past— was  so 
overpowering  that  Alicia  sat  for  a  moment  rigid  with 
horror. 

Then,  unable  to  endure  the  thoughts  that  tortured 
her,  she  rose  from  her  scat,  and  slowly  and  mechani- 
cally paced  the  room. 

Hie  light  of  the  fire  alone  revealed  her  tall  form,  and 
lit  up  the  edges  of  her  rustling  dress ;  and  as  tho  flames 
flickered  gradually  out,  she  seemed  to  pace  through  the 
gloom  more  like  a  phantom  than  a  human  being. 

Suddenly  she  paused. 

"  Great  Heaven !  "  she  cried,  "  but  for  my  hand,  this 
hated  being— this  poor,  despised  curate — might  havo 
starved  on  the  highway!  I  saved  him,  I  fondled  him, 
as  one  might  a  harmless  roptilo,  and  suddenly  ho  turns 
his  fangs  upon  me  !  Ho  has  grown  rich,  and  thinks  his 
wealth  has  raised  him  to  my  level.  Fool!  Whilo  ho 
w  as  poor,  I  did  not  fear— nay,  I  half  loved  him  ;  now  ho 
is  rich,  I  must  crush  him — lmust, or  lam  lost  for  over!" 

Twice  the  quarter  chime  of  tho  gilded  clock  upon  tho 
mantelpiece  echoed  through  tho  dreary  room,  and  still 
the  young,  beautiful,  but  wretched  woman  paced  to  and 
fro,  striving  with  the  agony  that  had  como  upon  her. 
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The  lire  burned  down  to  a  moro  streak  of  red ;  the 
shadows  which  had  larked  in  the  distant  comers  crept 
out  and  filled  tho  room,  but.  sho  neither  heeded  nor 
feared  them. 

Her  thoughts  were  among  tho  shadows  within :  she 
only  trembled  because  they,  too,  were  closing  round, 
and  growing  darker  and  darker,  while  tho  light  cf  her 
heart  was  dying  slowly  out. 

Tho  half-hour  had  just  passed,  when  tho  door  of  tho 
drawing-room  was  hastily  opened;  and  a  broad  stream 
of  light  falling  upon  the  Lady  Alicia,  caused  her  to  stop 
andlook  round. 

"  1  beg  pardon,  nivlady,"  said  a  fresh,  pleasant  voice, 
"  but  here's  Mr.  Sharke  " 

Her  ladyship  started  visibly,  and  a  deeper  pallor  crept 
over  her  pale  face  at  the  mention  of  that  name. 

"  He  here !  "  sho  exclaimed ;  "  did  you  not  tell  him, 
Pringle,  that  I  was  engaged  ?  that  I  was  not  prepared 
to  receive  visitors  P" 

"  I  did,  my  lady,"  replied  Pringle,  who  was  Lady 
Alicia's  maid,  and  a  young  and  comely  woman,  "  but  he 
would  not  toko  that  answer.  He  said  that  something 
had  happened,  and  that  he  must  see  you." 

"  Something  happened !  "  mused  Alicia,  half  aloud. 
"  What  if  his  fortune  should  be  in  peril,  after  all  ?  I 
will  see  him,"  she  added,  aloud. 

In  her  brisk,  bustling  manner,  Pringle  lit  the  wax- 
lights  in  tho  candelabra  on  tho  table,  threw  a  fresh  log 
upon  the  fire,  which  at  once  began  to  splutter  and 
crackle  into  flame ;  and  thus,  as  by  a  touch,  restored  the 
gloomy  apartment  to  its  accustomed  light  and  cheerful 
aspect.    Then  she  retired  to  admit  tho  visitor. 

And  as  she  did  so,  Alicia  stepped  to  tho  largo  glass 
over  tho  mantelpiece,  and  gazed  for  an  instant  at  her 
pale  face  and  tear-reddened  eyelids. 

"He  must  not  see  mo  thus,"  sho  muttered.  "He 
will  think  me  weak ;  he  will  think  that  I  am  to  be 
moved  from  my  purpose — to  be  won,  and  by  him  !  " 

Taking  from  the  mantelpiece  an  antique  flask,  mounted 
in  gold,  she  hastily  poured  some  of  its  contents  upon 
her  filmy  handkerchief,  and  held  it  to  her  nostrils.  The 
elfoct  was  electrical :  the  perfume,  for  that  was  the 
nature  of  it,  acted  like  marie,  and  it  was  a  perfectly 
calm,  placid,  and  beautiful  face  which  the  lady  turned 
toward  the  door  as  it  again  opened — this  time  to  admit 
the  visitor. 

The  man  who  entered  was  in  the  garb  of  a  clergyman, 
and  one  of  the  High  Church  school.  He  was  very  tall, 
slightly  over  six  feet;  his  frame  was  large,  and  his 
shoulders  broad  aud  square,  but  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  an  ounce  of  flesh  upon  his  body.  From  his  sharply 
angular  appearance,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  a  skele- 
ton only  which  hid  itself  beneath  the  long  coat,  the 
silken  waistcoat,  and  tho  white  band  which  did  duty  as  a 
neck-tie.  The  face  was  of  apiece  with  the  body.  It  was  all 
bone,  protruding  in  huge  knots  upon  tho  cheeks  close 
under  the  eyes,  and  spreading  out  squarely  and  massively 
about  the  chin.  The  effect  of  this  was  heightened  by 
the  total  absence  of  whiskers,  which  were  shaved  off  to 
a  blue  streak,  like  that  round  the  face  of  an  actor.  As 
•for  the  head,  it  was  suggestive  only  of  a  skull,  lightly 
covered  with  a  thin,  feeble  growth  of  hair,  which  seemed 
to  expose  rather  than  to  conceal  it. 
.  Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  tho  Rev.  Arundel 
Sharke,  curate  of  Garthorpe  Towers,  who  now  entered 
the  drawing-room,  bowing  reverentially  as  ho  did  so. 

The  instant  he  had  bowed,  he  raised  h.'s  "yes,  which 
were  dark  and  cavernous,  to  the  wee  of  L  ;dy  Alicia, 
and  kept  them  fixed  there  in  an  impassioncu  gaze. 

"Mr.  Sharke,"  said  her  ladyship,  "this  is  an  unex- 
pected visit.   The  hour  is  late,  and  " 

"  Aud  the  visit  altogether  unseemly  ?"  ho  interrupted. 
"  I  admit  it.  But  a  circumstance  has  occurred  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  ray  apology  for  intruding,  even  at  this 
hour,  especially  as  I  shall  only  trouble  you  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

M  What  has  happened  ?  "  sho  demanded,  giving  no 
h&d  to  his  apologies.  "Pray  tell:  I  detest  all  mys- 
teries." 

"  Do  yon  ?"  he  asked  significant!)-. 

Why  did  her  lip  quiver,  aud  her  right  hand  involun- 
tarily clench  itself  round  the  back  of  the  chair  against 
which  she  stood  ? 

Thcso  were  trifles;  but  he  noticed  them.  Those 
cavernous  eyes  saw  everything — saw  most  when  they 
appeared  least  on  the  alert. 

"  Your  manner  i3  strange — you  appear  excited,"  she 
answered,  regardless  of  his  question  as  sho  had  been  of 
his  apology ;  "  something  serious  has  occurred  ?" 

"  It  has,"  he  replied ;  "  at  least,  so  my  information 
goes ;  aud  as  it  alfects  one  whose  name  I  have  often 
heard  upon  your  lips,  I  knew  you  would  forgive  me  for 
this  intrusion." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered  hurriedly,  I  thank  you. 
And  you  have  come  a  long  way,  too.    Pray  be  seated." 

"  So,"  replied  tho  grave  curate,  "  I  am  driving,  and 
must  bo  gone.  I  have  only  taken  Garthorpe  Towers  in 
mv  way  to  Grimwood  Chase." 

V  You  are  going  there  ?"  asked  Alicia. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  the  circumstance  of  which  you  spoke— has  it 
happened  there  ?" 
"  It  has." 

"  Surely  nothing  has  befallen  " 

"Reginald  Clavers?"  lie  interrupted,  hissing  the 
name  through  his  clenched  teeth  and  thin,  hard  lips. 
*  Yes  j  it  was  to  him  I  was  alluding." 


Again  the  quiver  of  tho  lips,  again  tho  spasmodic 
clutching  nt  the  chair  on  which  the  white  hand  rested. 

And  again  the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke  saw  these  sigus 
of  painful  emotion,  and  noted  them  for  future  use. 

"  What — what  is  tho  calamity  of  which  you  speak?" 
demanded  Alicia,  as  soon  as'  her  trembling  lips  could 
frame  the  words.  "This  mystery  tortures  me.  Surely 
he  is  not  ill — not  seriously  ill  ?  Ah  !  you  smile — you 
have  always  hated  hiin,  and  you  smile!  It  is  so, 
then  ?" 

"  And  if  it  is  ?"  asked  Sharke. 
"  I  must  thank  Heaven  for  all  its  mercies,"  she 
replied. 

At  this  answer,  so  strange,  so  unexpected,  the  smile 
died  from  tho  lips  of  the  curate ;  and  ho  stood  gazing 
at  her  with  unconcealed  astonishment. 

"You  misunderstand,"  he  said;  "  ltegiuald  Clavcrs  is 
ill,  or  dead." 

"Dead?"  sho  cried,  bending  eagerly  forward.  "Is 
that  tho  truth  ?  Do  not  fear  to  tell  me.  I  can  bear 
it.'] 

"  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity,"  ho  replied  ;  "  the 
messenger  who  came  to  me  left  before  tho  point  could 
bo  decided — before  tho  surgeon  could  determine  whe- 
ther his  wound  was  mortal." 

"  Ah !  he  has  been-wounded,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  in  tho  park,  at  nightfall,  by  some  unknown 
hand." 

"  And  there  was  danger,  great  danger  ?"  sho  de- 
manded. 

"  It  was  thaught  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  there- 
fore they  sent  for  me." 

"  You  were  to  give  him  ghostly  comfort  ?  Go,  then; 
do  not  delay ;  he  needs  it,  if  ever  mortal  needed  it ! 

He  heard  her,  but  he  did  not  stir. 

Something  in  tho  manner  of  the  woman,  no  less  than 
in  the  words  she  uttered,  utterly  confounded  him.  For 
years  he  had  regarded  Reginald  Clavers  as  the  secret 
lover  of  Alicia ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  bo  spoken,  he 
was,  even  now,  neglecting  his  priestly  duties  only  in 
order  that  he  might  gloat  over  the  effects  of  tho  agony 
which  he  believed  the  ill  news,  of  which  lie  was  the 
bearer,  would  occasion. 

His  jealous  heart  could  not  forego  the  luxury  of  wit- 
nessing tho  tears,  the  sobs,  the  outburst  of  passionate 
grief  w-ith  which  he  believed  Alicia  would  receive  the 
fatal  tidings ;  not  because  ho  wished  to  see  her  un- 
happy, but  because  he  would  have  known  that  those 
tears  only  watered  the  path  to  his  own  triumph. 

And  now  she  stood  before  him  with  dry  eyes,  with  a 
head  proudly  erect,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  proudly 
curling  lip,  as  if  he  had  been  tho  messenger  of  joy 
rather  than  of  grief — as  if  her  cup  of  happiness  was 
dashed  only  with  tho  fear  lest  these  evil  tidings  should 
not  bo  true. 

He  could  not  understand  this. 

There  was  a  mystery  in  it  which  ho  could  not  fathom. 
He  would  not  believe  himself  to  have  been  mistaken ; 
he  would  not  credit  that  he  had  all  along  disquieted  his 
mind  in  vain.  That  was  too  monstrous ! — and  yet  the 
woman  who  should  have  grovelled  in  the  dust  at  his 
feet,  overborne  by  passionate  grief,  stood  erect  before 
him,  radiant  and  beautiful ! 

"  One  word  before  you  go,"  said  Alicia,  as  the  curate 
hesitated ;  "  you  say  that  Reginald  Clavers  has  been 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  an  unseen  hand.  Has  suspicion 
fallen  on  anyone?" 

"  Yes." 

"  On  'whom  ?" 

"  On  the  young  farmer — Jasper  Fairholt."  / 

"  Indeed!"  she  exclaimed ;  but,  surely,  he  had  no 
cause  of  enmity  against  Clavers  ?" 

"  Nay,  but  he  had.  The  very  strongest  that  a  man 
can  have.    He  was  jealous  of  him." 

These  words  moved  the  proud  beauty  strangely. 

"  There  was  some  love  affair  ?"  sho  said,  hesita- 
tingly.        m  l4  ;            hi\i  •   .  i 

"Yes;  Reginald  amused  his  leisure  with  the  pretty 
girl,  Daisy  Thome,  who  was  Jasper  Fairholt's  affianced 
bride,  and  liis  natural  jealousy  had  driven  him  to  the 
verge  of  desperation.  This  act  proves  that  he  has  gone 
beyond  it." 

"No,"  replied  Alicia,  "that  is  not  proved,  because 
the  act  itself  is  not  proved  against  him.  You  are  hard, 
too  hard,  for  one  of  your  sacred  profession),  Though  all 
men  judge  him  guilty,  yon  should  plead  for  him.  But 
you  have  delayed  too  long.  Once  more — go ;  and  if 
Reginald  lives,  pour  into  his  cars  the  consolations  of 
religion;  if  he  is  dead— Heaven  help  him!" 

Even  as  she  spoke,  she  turned  frgm  tho  curate  with  a 
proud,  majestic  step,  and  crossed  slowly  to  her  seat 
before  the  lire.  Ho  waited  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  note 
further  what  she  would  do,  then  casting  on  her  a  look 
full  of  bitterness,  ho  said,  "  Good-night,  Lady  Alicia  !" 

"  Good-night,"  sho  answered  abstractedly,  and  with- 
out looking  round. 

But  the  instant  the  sound  of  the  closing  doer  fell  on 
her  ear,  she  started  up  and  uttered  a  strange  cry  of 
relief. 

"  If  it  should  bo  true!"  she  said  half-aloud.  "  If  he 
should  be  dead  !    But  I  do  not  dare  to  hope  it !" 

Meanwhile  tho  curate,  aa  ho  descended  the  broad 
staircase  of  the  mansion,  of  which  he  was  almost  an  in- 
mate, expressed  himself  in  mutfured  words  also. 

"  Women  have  shot  down  men  like  dogs  before  this," 
he  said:  "I  wonder  whether  Lady  Alicia  is  a  good 
shot?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    DAY  AFTEE. 

Wot'LD  the  wound  Reginald  Clavers  had  received  prove 

mortal  ? 

That  was  tho  question  which  through  the  long  night 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  medical  men,  as  they  arrived  one 
after  another,  summoned  from  all  tho  country  round. 

The  grey  morning  broke,  and  the  answer  was  still 
doubtful.  Up  to  that  time  ho  was  alive.  There  was  a 
faint  pulsation ;  and  as  tho  wound  had  been  dressed— it 
was  in  the  throat — and  the  flow  of  blood  stopped,  it  was 
certainly  possible  that  the  man  might  live,  although  ho 
lay  outstretched  upon  the  bed,  to  all  appearauco  a 
corpse. 

Intensely  anxious  wcro  these  moments  to  Sir  Ireton 
Clavers ;  yet  his  mind  appeared  almost  equally  divided 
between  earnest  prayers  for  the  life  of  his  only  son  and 
heir,  and  vows  of  vengeance  against  his  probable  mur- 
derer. 

Already  ho  had  set  all  tho  county  police  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  upon  the  trail  of  Jasper  Fairholt ; 
and  in  the  intervals  of  his  watching  and  praying  by 
Reginald's  bedside,  he  would  steal  from  the  room  into 
the  hall,  in  which  as  a  magistrate  he  was  accustomed 
to  administer  justices' justice,  and  hold  long  and  earnest 
interviews  with  the  police  and  their  scouts,  as  they 
arrived  after  their  explorations  about  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

All  these  brought  the  same  tale. 

Jasper  Fairholt  was  not  to  be  found ! 

He  had  returned  from  his  day's  wandering,  gun  in 
hand — a  fact  which  Barton  spoke  to  circumstantially, 
aud  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  twenty  witnesses — 
he  had  been  seen  to  take  the  path  leading  direct  to  tho 
portion  of  the  park  in  which  tho  attempted  crime  was 
perpetrated.  Whether  he  really  entered  the  park,  or 
what  next  became  of  him,  no  one  could  say.  At  that 
stage  even  Barton  was  at  fault.  He  had,  of  course,  no 
more  doubt  about  what  took  place,  and  would  have 
boldly  stated  his  impression  as  a  fact,  had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  give  evidence  upon  that  part  of  the  night's 
proceedings.  But,  doubtless  for  reasons  of  his  own,  or 
it  might  have  been  out  of  consideration  for  Jasper,  ho 
did  not  communicate  anything  that  had  passed  between 
them,  contenting  himself  with  speaking  as  one  of  tho 
many  who  had  passed  the  man  on  his  homeward  way. 

A  further  link  in  the  evidence  was,  that  he  had  never 
reached  home,  though  seen  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  house. 

The  old  housekeeper,  who  had  tended  him  from  a 
child,  and  loved  him  as  her  own  son,  was  quite  clear  on 
that  point.  She  had  expected  him  at  the  usual  supper 
hour.  She  would  have  known  his  step,  had  ho  ap- 
proached within  hearing  distance,  from  that  of  any 
mortal  being.  More"than  that,  the  house  dog  had  lain 
stretched  nt  the  door  for  hours,  awaiting  him,  and 
Pincher  still  lay  there,  supperless  and  inconsolable. 

And  it  was  now  grey  morning ! 

What  construction  was  it  possible  to  put  upon  those 
things,  except  that  which  Sir  Ireton  Clavers  and  all 
about  him  put  on  them  ?  Obviously,  Jasper  Fairholt 
hadattcmpted  the  murder  of  Reginald  Clavers— jealousy 
of  whom,  it  was  well  lmown,  had  darkened  the  latter 
months  of  his  life;  and,  knowing  that  instant  discovery 
was  inevitable,  he  had  fled — who  could  say  whither  ? 

"But,"  cried  Sir  Ireton,  again  and  again,  "though 
he  has  gone,  he  shall  not  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
crime.  Though  it  should  cost  me  thousands,  1  will 
have  him  found.  My  poor  boy!  my  poor  boy!  Whether 
he  lives  or  dies,  he  shall  be  avenged!" 

Still  the  hours  passed  away,  and  tho  grey  dawn  bo- 
came  golden,  and  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  splendour,  and 
Jasper  Fairholt  had  not  been  found ! 

Exasperated  at  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to  securo 
tho  assassin,  and  apparently  growing  only  the  more  in- 
veterate as  the  reports  of  the  medical  men  became  more 
and  more  favourable  as  to  the  condition  of  his  son,  Sir 
Ireton  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  culprit. 

He  had  not  from  the  first  believed  that  Daisy  f  homo 
was  an  accomplice  or  participator  in  the  crime  which 
had  been  attempted.  Therefore,  although  he  had  given 
orders  that  she  should  be  placed  under  restraint,  he  had 
not  permitted  her  to  be  removed  to  the  village  lock-up, 
hut  had  simply  assigned  her  a  room  at  his  own  mansion, 
and  placed  her  under  the  charge  of  a  trusted  servant. 

To  this  room  he  betook  himself,  as  the  bright  morn- 
ing sun  streamed  in  at  the  window  of  the  invalid's 
chamber,  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  young 
girl  must  be  able  to  give  information  which  might  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  her  lover. 

He  found  Daisy  seated  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  her 
hands  crossed,  and  her  whole  aspect  one  of  extreme  de- 
jection and  miseiy. 

Yet,  even  in  that  hour  of  sorrow,  he  was  struck  with 
her  rare  and  simple  loveliness.  Tho  light  pouring  in 
through  the  uncurtained  window  fell  upon  her  small 
sweetly-formed  head,  turning  the  auburn  locks  to  gold. 
The  face— half  in  shadow— presented  a  perfect  outline 
of  the  most  delicate  order— straight  forehead,  small, 
Grecian  nose,  short  upper  lip,  chin  exquisitely  rounded, 
and  the  whole  softened  by  a  skin  white  as  jasmine. 

The  noise  of  the  creaking  door  startled  Daisy,  and 
she  cast  a  look  of  piteous  inquiry  at  Sir  Ireton  as  ho 
entered. 

"  Ah ! "  sho  cried,  "  you  aro  here  ?  no  lives,  then- 
he  lives!" 
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■  He  does,"  replied  the  father,  sternly, ,:  but  Heaven 
only  knows  tor  how  short  a  time  his  life  may  be  pro- 
tected!" 

"Heaven  errant  that  mnrder  is  not  done!"  cried 
Daisy,  fervently. 

■  And  if  it  is  not,"  interrupted  Sir  Irebon,  "  'tis  not 
the  fault  cf  the  vile,  poaching  rascal  who  aimed  the 
shot  at  him.   The  intent  was  murderous." 

"  No,  no  V  exclaimed  Daisy,  terriiied  at  the  idea. 

"  You  know,  then  ?  It  was  as  I  suspected,  you  were 
a  party  to  the  crime,  and  you  know  something  of  the 
escape  of  the  murderer,  also."  . 

"  Indeed,  no !"  pleaded  Daisy.  "  I  have  said,  and  I 
repeat,  I  had  gone  to  the  park  to  meet  Mr.  Reginald, 
for  no  wrong  purpose.  You  shake  your  head,  but  it  is 
true.  As  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  it  is  true !  And  as 
we  stood  there  exchanging  a  few  hurried  words,  there 
came  a  report,  the  whizzing  of  a  bullet  through  the 
trees,  and  Sir.  Reginald  fell.  Horror-stricken,  I  looked 
round  for  the  assassin,  hut  I  saw  no  one,  heard  no  ©ne, 
and  believing  that  the  poor  gentleman  was  murdered,  I 
hurried  across  the  park,  never  stopping  till  I  had 
reached  the  house." 

Sir  Ireton  listened  to  the  girl  with  extreme  impa- 
tience. 

"  A  clever  tale,"  he  said ;  "  hut  before  I  credit  it,  one 
thing  must  be  made  clear  to  me.   I  must  know  the 
purpose  for  which  you  met  my  son  in  the  park." 
For  a  moment  the  poor  girl  hesitated. 

I  been  easy  to  have  told  the  story  of 
in  first  appealing  to  Reginald  Clavers, 
that  Barton  was  on  the  point  of  ousting 
is  faun,  and  to  have  shown  the  conse- 
ad  resulted  from  that  step;  but  this 
would  hare  involved  the  admission  of  Jasper  Fairholt's 
jealousy,  and  his  threat  of  vengeance  which  she  had 
overheard,  and  had  met  the  young  Squire  to  warn  him 
against.  It  wonld,  in  fact,  have  furnished  the  clue  to 
the  outrage ;  and  she  resolved  to  save  her  lover  at  any 
cost. 

When  she  answered,  therefore,  it  wa3  with  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  head. 

■  You  have  my  answer,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  more." 

"And  you  decline — positively  decline — to  givo  one 
of  the  extraordinary  note  which 
to  his  fate  ?' 
ic  answered. 

f  he  should  recover,  thi3  refusal 
ho  will  reveal  all?" 
generosity,"  she  replied, 
lould  die,  continued  the  afflicted, 
the  fact  of  this  mystery  would  go 
nd  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the 
plice." 
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e  of  the  accusation  conveyed 
?r  to  tho  heart ;  but  she  felt 
vain.  The  teara  streamed 
were  her  only  reply. 
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They  do  not  know  what  has  happened,"  cried  Sir 
ton,  nattily  divining  that  they  had  paid  himself  and 
son  the  compliment  of  "  looking  them  up."  "  The 
rs  of  the  tragedy  has  not  rcucued  them,  and  they 

1  AUw!  yes,"  cried  Daisy;  "  and  sec — the  is  there !" 
Is  she  spoke,  she  pointed  U>  a  horsewoman,  who 
i  approaching  in  an  opposito  direction  to  the  rust  of 

IW  height,  her  graceful  carriage,  even  tho  queenly 

irinx  of  her  head,  and  tho  robe-like  sweep  of  heT 

At,  distinguished  this  lair  one  from  all  the  field.  And 

wgh  she  wis  still  distant,  Sir  Ireton  recognised  her 

readily  as  Daisy  had  done. 

t  was  Lady  Alicia  dc  Vernon  ! 

'  She  here  ! "  ewfctimcd  Sir  Ireton,  "attired  for  the 


day's  sport,  and  Sharke  himself  admitted  that  he  had 
informed  her  of  what  had  happened !  If  she  does  not 
love,  I  thought  that  at  least  she  respected  my  unhappy 
son,  who  would  once  have  sacrificed  himself  for  her 
penniless  hand." 

"Mr.  Reginald  loved  Lady  Alicia  ?  "  exclaimed  Daisy, 
with  sudden  anxiety. 

"  To  distraction.  Ah !  he  has  offered  to  you  in  sport 
the  vows  he  made  to  her  in  earnest  ?  Your  blushes 
confess  it." 

"  And  now  ?   Does  he  still  love  her  ?  " 

But  Sir  Ireton  did  not  hear,  or  would  not  heed  the 
question.  His  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  the  beauti- 
ful woman  who,  sitting  her  horse  to  perfection,  advanced 
to  the  rest  of  the  mounted  party  with  a  proud  and 
queenly  air. 

Daisy,  peeping  modestly  forth,  saw  her  also,  and 
noted  that  she  paused,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  foremost  of  the  party. 

The  effect  of  those  words  was  electrical. 

The  sensation  the}'  created  passed  from  one  to  tho 
other  among  the  group,  and  then  they  could  hear  the 
words,  "  Shot  ?  "  "  Wounded  ?  "  "  Dead  ?  "  uttered  iu 
inquiring  tones  that  rang  distinctly  in  the  clear  morning 
air. 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  conveying  to  tliem  the 
fact  of  Reginald's  inability  to  join  the  hunting  party ; 
but  what  was  still  more  evident  was,  that  she  spoke 
with  assumed  regret,  but  with  real  exultation.  Her  air 
and  manner  indicated  triumph  and  satisfaction. 

"  Great  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Ireton  Clavers, 
"  does  this  devil  come  hero  to  glory  in  the  misfortune 
of  my  house  ? 

And  Daisy,  though  she  said  nothing, mentally  asked 
herself,  what  mystery  surrounded  this  woman,  changing 
the  very  current  of  her  being,  and  making  the  death- 
wound  of  the  man  who  had  so  loved  her  only  matter  of 


rejoicing  i 


(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


ONE  DAY'S  HOUSEKEEPING. 

FROM  A  SINGLE  MAN'S  DIARY. 

The  ponderous  old  timepiece  that  stood  on  a  small 
wooden  shelf  between  my  aunt  Rachel's  kitchen  win- 
dows had  just  struck  ten. 

I  sat  there,  just  where  the  moving  maplo  leaves  iuter- 
posed  a  canopy  of  emerald  shade  between  the  pages  of 
my  book  and  the  fervid  heat  of  old  Phcebus,  regaling 
myself  with  a  capitally-flavoured  cigar,  and  indolently 
watching  my  rosy  little  aunt  as  she  tripped  hither  and 
thither,  busier  than  any  bee  that  over  lost  his  wits  in  an 
acre  of  clover  blooms.  Ever  since  I  could  remember, 
she  had  made  a  business  of  spoiling  me,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  luxury  I  knew  of,  to  escape  from  tho  heat  and 
turmoil  of  the  great  city  where  1  was  beginning  to  prac- 
tice law,  and  spend  a  week  with  this  most  favourite  of 
aunts  ;  notwithstanding  she  invariably  considered  it  her 
duty  to  lecture  me- roundly  on  my  single  blessedness, 
and  to  recommend  all  the  unmarried  females  of  her  by 
no  means  limited  acqnaiutaneo  to  my  bachelor  con- 
sideration. 

"  Now,  there's  no  uso  teasing  me,  aunt  Rachel,"  said 
I,  emphatically  tossing  my  cigar  ont  into  a  bed  of  glowing 
swcotwilliams.  "  I've  no  intention  of  falling  in  love  with  I 
anyone  of  your  red-handed  country  divinities,  whose 
accomplishments  are  confined  to  pics  and  patchwork 
bed-quilts,  and  " 

"  Philip,  I'm  astonished  at  you  !  "  ejaculated  my 
relative.  "  Let  me  tell  you,  young  man,  the  art  of 
housekeeping  is  not  to  be  underv  alued.  Now,  there's 
Heps-ibah  Warren,  the  nicest  girl  in  the  neighbourhood 
— the  very  person  to  uuit  you,  my  boy." 

"She  need  bo  a  nice  girl,  with  that  hideous  name 
fastened  to  her  for  life,"  said  I,  shrugging  my  shoul- 
ders ;  but  aunt  Rachel  went  on,  pretending  not  to  hear 
the  ungracious  remark. 

"  Philip,  I  should  bo  perfectly  happy  if  I  saw  you  the 
accepted  lover  of  Miss  Warren. ' 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  destined  to  tho  enjoyment  of 
perfect  happiness  just  at  present,  then,  aunt  Rachel," 
remarked  I,  demurely.  "  Ale  falling  iu  lovo  with  a  girl 
numed  Hep.dbah  ! " 

Aunt  Rachel  could  not  help  langlring  at  the  horrible 
U'rimaco  I  made,  even  as  sho  hurried  away  to  answer  an 
imperative  knock  at  tho  front  door.  I  settled  myseli 
comfortably  book  in  the  big  roeking-ehaiiviud  prepared 
— alas!  ho-.v  little  do  we  penetrate  into  tho  dim  mys- 
teries of  the  future! — for  a  morning  of  peaceful  reading 
and  reverie. 

In  b  minute  aunt  Rachel  came  back,  Hushed  and 
anxious. 

,  "Such  a  pity,  Philip!  old  lira.  Ilohlen,  on  tho  hill, 
has  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  they've  MBS  for  mo. 
The  other  neighbour.)  all  live  at  such  a  diatanr  c,  and  I've 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  these  sudden  attacks, 

but  " 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go?" 

For  the  good  old  lady  stood  before  me,  twisting  her 
apron  in  tho  direst  agony  of  perplexity. 

"  That's  just  theqiicstion  for  a  man  to  ask  !  when  yon 
know  that  your  uncle  has  four  hired  hands  in  the  field, 
and  dinner  ha:  n't  been  looked  at !  Peas  to  be  gathered, 
potatoes  to  bo  washed,  kitchen  firo  to  be  kindled,  custard 
pies  to  be  baked  

"  I'll  get  the  dinner,  aunty.   Go  and  put  your  bonnet 


on,"  quoth  I,  with  tho  headlong  courago  that  belongs 
only  to  total  inexperience. 

"Nonsense,  Philip!"  she  said,  laughing  in  spite  of 
her  trouble  ;  "  you  get  the  dinner,  indeed !  I  should 
like  to  see  you  do  such  a  thing !  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  demanded  I,  with  a  cool  impudence 
which  evidently  inspired  my  aunt  with  a  sort  of  belief 
in  me.  "  You  seem  to  think  that  it  requires  the  intel- 
lect of  Milton  and  the  generalship  of  Napoleon  to  cook 
a  dinner !  " 

"I  could  be  homo  by  tho  time  to  dish  it  up,"  mused 
my  aunt,  evidently  considering  tho  feasibility  of  the 
scheme. 

"  Of  course  you  could,"  echoed  I,  beginning  to  feel 
rather  anxious  than  otherwise  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish myself  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  life. 

"  Well,  Philip,"  said  my  aunt,  suddenly  coming  to  a 
decision,  "I  believe  I  may  trust  you.  But,  my  dear 
boy,  remember  that  the  lire  must  bo  kindled  at  eleven 
precisely Pull  some  nice  fresh  beets  in  the  garden — 
and,  Philip,  you  might  cut  a  little  asparagus.  Don't 
forget  the  peas  and  potatoes ;  and  be  sure  that  the  cus- 
tard pics  go  into  the  oven  when  the  fire  is  hot.  They 
are  on  the  kitchen  table,  all  ready." 

"  All  right,  aunt  Rachel,"  responded  I. 

"And,  Philip,  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  tho 
garden-gate  shut ;  those  pigs  of  farmer  Ropley's  are  iu 
tho  road  a  train  this  morning." 

"I  won't  forget." 

"  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  you  intend  to  do  first  ?" 
said  aunt  Rachel,  at  the  close  of  a  volley  of  directions. 

"  Put  the  garden-gate  into  the  oven  when  the  pigs 
are  Hot,  pull  some  nice  fresh  peas,  kindle  tho  asparagus 
at  eleven  precisely,  and  eat  up  the  pies  the  moment 
they  are  baked,"  answered  I,  with  bewildering  volu- 
bility. 

"  Philip ! "  groaned  aunt  Rachel,  in  despair. 

"  Never  mind,  aunty— it's  all  right.  There's  a  little 
.confusion  of  ideas  m  my  brain  just  at  present,  but  they'll 
all  settle  after  awhile.    Don't  be  nervous." 

And  I  bundled  tho  shawl  round  my  unwilling  relative's 
shoulders,  and  hurried  her  out  at  the  wicket-gate,  wisely 
judging  that  it  would  not  be  best  to  allow  her  even  half 
a  second  for  sober  reflection. 

I  sat  down  cm  the  doorstep,  thinking  it  was  a  very 
nice  thing  to  be  a  housekeeper. 

"  Now,  if  I  was  a  woman,"  soliloquised  I,  "  I  should 
be  tearing  around  the  house,  knocking  down  chairs,  and 
flirting  up  dust  with  a  broom,  until  ice  wouldn't  cool 
me  !  As  it  is,  I  don't  see  but  that  I  keep  house  very 
nicely  with  no  fuss  at  all." 

I  lighted  my  cigar,  balanced  myself  in  a  comfortahlo 
position,  and  waited  for  the  old  clock  to  firo  the  signal 
gun  for  my  attack  on  the  back  kitchen  cooking-stove. 

One — two — three — four — live — six — seven'— eight — • 
nine — ten — eleven ! 

"  Now,  then,"  quoth  I,  "for  victory  or  death  !  " 

Confound  that  tire  !  It  wouldn't  burn,  in  spite  of  my 
coaxing  and  chips,  and  blowing  and  pulling.  My  eyes 
smarted  with  Brooke;  my  nostrils  tingled  with  ashes, 
but  the  fire  declined  to  blaze. 

I  sat  down,  and  contemplated  it  malevolently.  For  a 
minute  or  two  1  had  a  wild  idea  of  getting  up  a  confla- 
gration out  of  my  aunt's  stock  of  lucifcr' matches,  and 
cooking  the  dinner  thereon  at  all  hazards.  But  with 
sober  second-thought  came  a  bright  idea — charcoal ! 

"  Of  course !  What  a  blockhead  I  was  not  to  think  of 
it  before  1 

And  1  jumped  up,  and  dived  into  the  sooty  recesses  of 
aunt  Rachel's  charcoal  barrel,  with  an  alertness  that 
even  surprised  myself. 

"  Bet  me  see— what  next  ?"  pondered  I,  meditatively. 
"  ()h  !  the  pies — they  wore  to  bo  put  in  when  the  oven 
was  hot.  Well,  if  tho  oven  isn't  hot  now,  it  never  will 
be,  so  hero  goes  !  " 

i  had  always  supposed  a  pio  to  be  a  solid  substance. 
Consequently,  when  both  the  villanous  compounds 
"  keeled  over,"  and  discharged  their  sticky  contents 
over  my  coat,  trousers,  and  white  Marseilles  vest,  I 
was— just  a  little — taken  by  surprise. 

"  Well,  here's  an  interesting  state  of  affairs!"  I  ex- 
claimed, setting  down  the  empty  crusts,  and  viewing 
my  drenched  garments,  through  which  the  clammy 
liquid  was  slowly  penetrating  "to  tho  very  skin.  "If 
this  is  housekeeping,  I  wish  1  was  well  out  of  it!  Ouo 
thing  is  pretty  certain — 1  must  get.  my  peas  and  aspara- 
gus boiling  before  (Ins  fin;  all  burns  out,  as  I've  put 
every  lump  of  charcoal  into  tho  stove.  Revising  my 
toilette  can  wait — dinner  can't !  " 

I  caught  Hi.  ,i.  I  in  pan  find  a  knife,  and  made  a  frantic 
rash  for  the  garden.  The  asparagus  waa  easily  found 
and  cut ;  but  as  1  was  no  botanist,  but  a  city  lawyer,  I 
could  not  decide  which  wcro  beets,  and  which  somc- 
thing  else  ! 

Pin. illy,  1  hit  on  the  truly  ingenious  expedient  ofpull- 
ing  up  by  tho  roots  every  bulbous  plant  which  I  con- 
jectured miglit'be  the  vegetable  iu  question. 

"  Round,  white — possibly  turnips — certainly  not  beets, 
yellow,  Bpindling— oil,  carrots,  to  bo  sure!  Phew-w, 
what,  a,  smell  of  garlics:  by  the  powers,  it's  an  onion 
I've  got  hold  of!  Oh,  here's  the  fellow — round  ami  red 
—a.  beet  as  euro  as  I'm  alive.  Nothing  like  perse- 
verance!" 

While  I  dug  briskly  away  at  my  hard-won  treasures, 
.  whittling  "Dixie"  with  all  my  illicit,  a  sepulchral 
grunt  closo  to  my  ear  made  me  start  convulsively,  and 
|  drop  my  knife. 
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I  won't  try  to  smooth  over  the  matter ;  I'll  confess  at 
once  that  I  did  mutter  one  or  two  naughty  words  under 
my  breath.  But  who  wouldn't,  when  all  neighbour 
Roplcy's  pigs  were  running  wild  over  aunt  Rachel's 
darling  garden  ?  I  had  unwittingly  left  the  gate  open, 
and  here  was  my  exceeding  great  reward  ! 

"  Is  Mrs.  Sedley  at  home  p" 

Hero  was  I,  in  full  shout  after  a  drovo  of  pigs,  my 
trousers  besmeared  with  custard  and  fresh  mud  from 
the  garden,  a  tin  pan  brandished  in  my  hand,  and  tho 

Eerspiration  rolling  down  my  face  in  torrents,  accosted 
y  a  lovely  girl,  with  cheeks  like  fresh  damask  roses, 
and  the  purest  of  whito  muslin  shawls. 
"Is  Mrs.  Sedloy  at  home?" 

"No — yes,"  I  auswered,  looking  uneasily  round,  as 
the  last  of  my  four-legged  enemies  scampered  through 
tho  gate.  "That  is,  she  isn't  at  home  just  now,  but  I 
expect  her  very  soon.    Won't  you  walk  in  ?  " 

Why  did  she  hide  that  cherry  mouth  in  her  handker- 
chief so  often  ?  why  did  the  hazel  eyes  dance  so  rogue- 
ishly,  as  she  walked  by  my  side  to  the  house  ?  It 
certainly  made  her  look  very  pretty,  but  still  I  couldn't 
understand  it.  So  I  assumed  a  Byronic  air,  and  con- 
versed in  sentimental  nothings,  which  made  her  laugh 
more  than  ever. 

I  showed  her  into  the  sitting-room,  and  withdrew  to 
secure  my  beets  and  asparagus.  As  I  came  in  again 
from  the  garden,  some  good  angel  prompted  me  to  take 
a  sly  peep  at  the  square  of  looking-glass  that  Seth 
Jones,  one  of  my  uncle's  "  hired  hands,"  kept  hung  up 
in  the  back  porch. 

Great  Jupiter !  if  I  had  been  one  of  "  our  coloured 
population, '  my  face  couldn't  have  been  more  grimy 
with  charcoal-dust  and  ashes,  save  where  the  perspira- 
tion had  coursed  through  it  in  mimic  rivulets.  I  took 
one  moment's  counsel  with  myself,  then  walked  upstairs, 
washed  my  face,  brushed  out  my  curls,  attired  myself  in 
a  fresh  white  linen  suit,  and  came  down  again. 

The  pretty  girl  hardly  knew  me ;  she  couldn't  credit 
the  evidence  of  her  senses  until  I  spoke,  and  told  her  of 
all  my  trials.    Then  how  she  laughed,  to  be  sure ! 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I'm  willing  to  confess  that  house- 
keeping is  an  art,  and  one  which  I  dou't  possess.  Only, 
I  must  acknowledge  that  I  shall  be  a  little  mortified 
when  aunt  Rachel  comes  home  and  witnesses  my  total 
discomfiture.    If  it  wasn't  for  those  custard  pies  " 

Here  the  hazel  eyes  danced  again.  But  I  had  secured 
a  powerful  ally. 

Oh  !  "  said  she,  "  I  can  remedy  all  that.  Just  toll 
me  where  to  find  the  milk  and  eggs,  and  I'll  make  some 
more  custard." 

I  conducted  her  to  the  dairy  department,  and  stood 
looking  on  in  speechless  admiration,  while  she  drew  off 
her  gloves,  rolled  up  her  sleeves  over  the  roundest, 
pearliest  of  dimpled  arms,  and  stirred  up  spicy  mixtures 
in  blue  earthen  bowls  with  a  daintiness  of  manipulation 
that  nearly  drovo  me  crazy.  Then  she  sent  me  out  after 
more  chips,  and  had  the  fire  all  a-crackle  before  I  knew 
what  she  was  doing.  Then  she  washed  the  potatoes, 
and  put  in  the  asparagus,  and  then  burst  into  the 
sweetest  little  peal  of  laughter  that  had  ever  re-echoed 
in  tho  rafters  of  that  old  kitchen. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  are  these  ?" 

"Beets,  ain't  they?" 

"  They  are  radishes  !" 

And  then  we  both  laughed  until  we  had  to  lean 
against  the  dresser  for  support. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  gaily,  "  there's  no  help  for  it. 
We  must  go  out  and  get  the  peas  and  some  real  beets !" 

I  never  enjoyed  anything  half  so  much  as  that  nest- 
ling under  the  cool  shadows  of  the  pea-vines,  with  a 
pretty  face,  all  smiles  and  dimples,  opposite,  and  a 
white  little  hand  wandering  among  the  green  leaves, 
and  sometimes,  purely  by  accident,  coming  in  contact 
with  miue!  Then  the  shelling  was  a  most  interesting 
business,  aud  our  mutual  superintendence  of  the  cookery 
and  the  table-setting.  To  be  sure,  we  broke  one  tea- 
cup in  our  zeal,  but  who  cared  for  that ! 

Then  her  merry  laugh  at  my  absence  of  mind  roused 
me  once  more  to  the  fact  that  it  was  one  o'clock,  a 
superb  dinner  smoking  on  the  table,  uncle  Sedley  and 
his  "hands"  approaching  from  one  point  of  the  com- 
pass, aud  aunt  Rachel  from  the  other. 

"  Noiv  promise  me  one  thing,  Mr.  Sedley,"  said  the 
fairy. 

"  I'll  promise  you  forty,"  replied  I,  energetically. 

She  blushed  charmingly.  "  Dou't  tell  them  that  I 
helped  you.  Let  them  suppose  you  a  first-class  house- 
keeper." 

I  assented,  not  at  all  unwillingly,  just  as  my  aunt 
Rachel's  foot  crossed  the  threshold.  She  stopped  short 
in  astonishment  at  seeing  that  I  was  not  alone,  then  a 
smile  of  recognition  flitted  over  her  face. 

"  Why,  surely  I  can't  be  mistaken — it  it  Hepsibah ! 
My  dear,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you!  Philip,  this  is  Miss 
Hepsibah  Warren!  " 

Mr.  Sedley  and  I  are  very  well  acquainted  already, 
ma'am,"  said  the  young  lady,  demurely,  her  long  eye- 
lashes hiding  the  mischievous  sparkle  of  those  hazel 
orbs,  while  I  called  aunt  Rachel's  attention  to  my 
masterpiece  of  a  dinner. 

What  a  liberal  meed  of  praise  I  received  for  it ! — how 
many  undeserved  compliments  were  paid  to  me!  I 
don't  know  which  enjoyed  it  the  most,  I  or  my  bright- 
eyed  compatriot !  However,  I  believe  aunt  Rachel 
began  to  suspect  how  matters  were  after  awhile,  espe- 
cially when  Ehe  discovered  the  discarded  radishes  and 


the  empty  charcoal  barrel !  She  said  not  a  word,  how- 
ever— only  smiled  rogueishly  to  herself. 

Well,  all  this  happened  three  months  since.  I  am 
really  going  to  housekeeping  now,  on  my  own  hook, 
and  haven't  a  doubt  but  that  I  shall  succeed  admirably, 
particularly  as  I  have  engaged  Miss  Hepsibah  Warren 
as  a  life-companion.  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  her  name 
— it  brings  up  before  my  mind's  eye  the  prettiest  vision 
of  rose  checks,  dimples,  and  satin  braids  of  golden -brown 
hair  over  an  alabaster  forehead;  and  I  am  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  father  Shakespeare,  "  What's  in  a  name  ?  " 
My  little  wife-elect  never  can  think  of  our  first  meeting 
without  a  fit  of  merriment ;  but  as  she  has  exceedingly 
pretty  teeth,  and  laughs  charmingly,  I  don't  object  to 
that. 

P.S. — Aunt  Rachel  is  delighted;  and,  like  a  woman 
of  sense,  she  never  refers  to  that  day's  housekeeping. 
1  have  my  suspicions  that  Hepsibah  has  told  her  the 
whole  story,  but  I'll  find  that  out  after  we're  married. 


LOVELY  AMABEL. 

[The  following  lipogram,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Locker,  is  curious. 
The  letters  c  and  s  are  not  used  in  it.] 

On,  tell  me,  Queen  of  Fairy-land ! 

What  elfin  lore  may  do 
To  win  for  me  that  lily  hand, 

The  hand  of  her  I  woo. 
I  need  not  name  or  herb  or  draught. 

You  know  them  all  too  well ; 
Prepare  the  bowl— let  it  be  quaff 'd 

By  haughty  Amabel. 

That  winged  boy  of  Pagan  fame 
Heard  only  half  my  prayer ; 

I  hoped  for  mutual  love— a  flame 
To  weld  in  one  the  pair : 

The  tiny  rogue  employed  no  art 
Her  lofty  pride  to  quell ; 

At  me  alone  he  aim'd  the  dart- 
Why  not  at  Amabel? 

To  him  I'll  plead  for  aid  no  more, 

The  love-god  of  old  Rome ; 
But,  patriot-like,  I  mean  t'  implore 

The  fairy -folk  of  home ! 
On  lull-top,  or  'neath  leafy  tree, 

Where'er  ye  deign  to  dwell, 
Hark  to  my  prayer,  and  win  for  me 

The  lovely  Amabel ! 


FANNY  FERN'S  YANKEE  FRIEND. 
Talking  of  odd  people,  you  should  know  Polly  Seaver. 
If  there  is  a  human  being  who  seldom  does  anything 
like  anybody  else,  it  is  Polly.  Now,  she  would  no  more 
think  of  walking  on  a  street-crossing  than  she  would 
of  having  an  offer  from  the  city  corporation  to  lay  one 
down.  She  either  walks  antagonistically  beside  it,  or 
cuts  slice-wise  across  a  corner.  If  she  settles  herself 
quietly  in  a  street-car,  she  absently  resents  the  conduc- 
tor's reminding  nudge  by  moving  a  little  farther  down 
on  her  seat;  until  suddenly  the  thought  creeps  through 
her  bonnet,  that  there's  five  cents  due. 

Not  long  since  Polly  was  overtaken  by  a  shower,  and 
as  it  was  some  distance  up  town  to  her  residence,  she 
concluded  to  cross  through  a  short  side-street,  and  take 
the  cars  for  that  purpose.  She  had  frequently  ridden 
down  town  in  those  very  cars ;  she  planted  herself 
under  an  awning,  and  waited  patiently  for  them  to  come 
along.  They  did  come — one,  two,  three,  four  —  but 
they  were  all  going  doxvn  town.  Polly  waited  some 
time,  nothing  daunted ;  balancing  herself  first  on  one 
foot,  then  on  another,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  there  was  only  a  single  track,  and  therefore  could 
be  no  up-town  cars.  Strange !  However,  gathering 
up  her  skirts,  she  proceeded  on  her  winding  way,  past 
a  group  at  a  corner,  when  suddenly  a  shower  of  pen- 
nies and  sixpences  fell  at  her  feet.  Nowise  astonished, 
for  holes  in  her  pockets  were  not  uncommon  occur- 
rences, she  received  them  in  her  open  palm  from  good- 
natured  youngsters.  On  reaching  home,  she  examined 
her  purse,  and  found  it  properly  clasped ;  her  pocket, 
too,  had  no  treacherous  outlet.  Inferentially,  she — 
Polly  —  had  quietly  appropriated  the  droppings  of 
somebody  else. 

Once  Polly  went  into  a  store  to  make  a  purchase ; 
after  selecting  the  article,  and  enumerating  the  quan- 
tity of  yards,  her  mind,  relieved  of  that  heavy  weight, 
wandered  off  into  another  sphere;  and  when  the  strange 
shopman  handed  her  the  parcel,  she  walked  obliviously 
through  the  door  with  it.  When  the  possibly  defrauded 
owner  followed,  and,  touching  her,  inquired  respectfully 
her  name  and  residence,  Polly's  virgin  impulse  was  to 
inform  him  that  such  a  curious  question  was  none  of 
his  business  ;  but  before  she  could  frame  it  into  words, 
the  shopman  said,  "  Because  I  believe  you  didn't  pay 
for  your  purchase,  ma'am."  "  Bless  me !"  ejaculated 
the  conscience-stricken  Polly,  "  no,  I  didn't !"  and  im- 
mediately "  stepped  up  and  settled."  The  next  time 
Polly  went  shopping,  she  pinched  herself  to  remember 
that  this  time  she  must  not  forget  to  pay  for  what  she 
bought.  So,  on  receiving  her  parcel — value  thereof 
one  dollar — to  be  abstracted  from  a  five-dollar  bill, 
which  she  tendered,  and  thanking  heaven  she  had  paid 
this  time,  she  walked  majestically  and  complacently 
out  of  the  shop.  Directly  on  her  heels  followed  the 
breathless  "  Cash  "  of  the  establishment.  Polly,  rub- 
bing her  bewildered  forehead  ut  his  touch,  querulously 
ejaculated,  "  Well,  what  now  ?" 
"  Four  dollars  change,  ma'am,  due  to  you," 


Heavens  !"  muttered  Polly,  as  she  clutched  it,  and 
signalling  to  the  wrong  omnibus,  climbed  into  it, 
musing,  as  sho  seated  herself,  on  the  mutability  of 
all  earthly  things;  feeling  good,  however,  that  the 
quiet  ride  would  compose  her,  at  any  rate.  By-and-by, 
things  looking  strange  to  her,  she  darted  violently  at 
the  driver's  leg,  through  the  strap-medium,  but  only 
to  sink  helplessly  down  again,  till  a  fat  gentleman 
should  release  her  skirts,  which  he  was  using  for  a 
cushion.  This  done,  she  hopped  out,  with  moro  speed 
than  grace,  just  in  time  to  see  a  brute  pushiug  a  drag, 
gled  woman  off  the  side- walk.  Polly  was  in  a  hurry, 
but  she  was  human  ;  she  felt  in  her  pocket  for  a  quar- 
ter, and  fishing  from  out  its  depths  a  small  cracker 

about  tho  samo  size,"  thrust  it  into  the  poor  woman's 
hand,  saying,"  Take  it,  and  buy  something  to  eat,"  and 
went  off  happy. 

Once  Polly  went  a  journey.  Beside  her  sat  an  old 
gentleman.  At  one  of  the  stations  he  left.  Just  as  the 
tram  was  starting,  Polly's  eye  fell  on  a  small  bundlo 
lying  on  his  seat,  and,  seized  with  a  spasmodic  fit  of 
thoughtfulness,  to  which  she  was  perhaps  onco  a-year 
addicted,  sho  benevolently  threw  it  out  of  the  window 
after  him,  and  leaned  back  in  her  seat  as  if  she  had 
done  a  good  thing.  Poor  Polly !  "  Have  you  seen  a 
small  bondle  ?"  asked  a  female,  touching  Polly's  arm, 
the  next  time  the  train  stopped.  "  Mo  ?  No— yes. 
Merciful !  was  it  yowrs  ?  Dear,  dear !  I  tossed  it  out 
after  that  old  gentleman  at  the  last  station !" 

Now,  were  Polly  an  authoress,  this  might  all  do  very 
well.  Forgivingly  would  these  little  aberrations  in  that 
case  be  styled,  "  the  eccentricities  of  genius."  But, 
unfortunately,  she  has  no  such  shelter  to  place  her  crazy 
head  under.  You  will  not  have  a  particle  of  sympathy 
for  her  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  fond  of  herring,  and 
that  when  asked  if  she  has  accomplished  anything  she 
intended  to  do,  she  answers,  "  Yes,  I  done  it ;"  and 
should  you  ask  after  her  health,  she  would  be  sure  to 
reply,  "  It's  fust-rate."  So  you  need  waste  no  time 
making  excuses  for  her  delinquencies ;  for  whether  a 
foible  is  interesting  or  blameworthy,  depends,  Grun- 
dy ly  considered,  very  much  on  the  social  position  of  the 
offender. 


CONVICTS'  MUSIC-HALLS. 
In  the  purlieus  of  Whitechapel,  Spitalfields,  Bethnal- 

E:een,  and  Shoreditch — throughout  that  vast  quarter  of 
ondon  where  almost  all  who  are  not  suffering  from 
poverty  are  living  by  sin — there  are  a  host  of  humble 
imitations  of  the  music-halls  of  the  West.    Enter  one 
of  these,  and  you  find  the  samo  raised  stage  and  the 
same  class  of  songs.    Instead,  however,  of  brilliant 
chandeliers,  there  is  but  a  flaring  light.    The  walls  are 
coarse  and  bare.    The  audience  may  be  rather  more 
noisy  than  at  the  establishments  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  tolerably  well-be- 
haved, and  the  conductor  has  no  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  something  like  order,  and  in  securing 
"silence  for  the  next  song."    If  the  explorer  wishes  to 
be  in  somewhat  snugger  quarters,  let  him  proceed  to  a 
house  iu  Spitalfields,  pass  through  an  idle  crowd  at  the 
door,  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome  as  well  as  lazy — aud 
then,  going  upstairs  and  elbowing  his  way  along,  he 
may  enter,  after  paying  twopence,  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  dangerous  classes.    It  is  a  tolerably  spacious  and 
well-lit  room.    There  are  benches  against  the  walls  and 
seats  in  the  middle.    At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  raised 
stage,  which  is  roped  round.    On  this,  furnished  with 
large  jorums  of  various  liquors,  and  placidly  puffing 
away  at  their  pipes  or  cigars,  sit  the  chairman  and 
several  friends,  some  of  whom  will  themselves  "  oblige 
the  company  with  a  song."    As  you  enter,  your  com- 
panion whispers  in  your  ear,  "  Thieves,  every  one ! " 
As  you  take  a  seat,  you  very  probably  discover  that  you 
are  placing  yourself  next  to  the  beau  ideal  of  the  "  Art- 
ful Dodger,"  who  has  the  same  curly  wisp  of  hair  drawn 
well  over  the  ears,  the  same  impudent  aud  restless  eyes, 
and  the  same  turned-up  nose.   The  chairman  announces 
that  "young  Dick"  and  "young  Dick's  friend"  will 
put  on  the  gloves.    Stripped  to  the  waist,  two  lads  step 
on  to  the  stage  and  begin  to  spar.   There  seems  little 
muscle  about  either  of  them,  but  what  they  want  in 
strength  they  make  up  by  the  agility  that  is  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  youths  who  have  always  been  in  tho 
habit  of  running  sharply  round  corners,  not  unfrequcntly 
with  the  cry  of  "Stop  tliief!"  ringing  in  their  care. 
When  they  have  finished  belabouring  each  other,  a 
friend  of  the  chairman — "brother  to  so-and-so,"  says 
your  cicerone,  naming  a  famous  criminal — lifts  up  a 
powerful  and  pleasing  voice,  and  sings  a  really  good 
song  in  a  really  admirable  manner.  Singing  and  sparring 
alternate,  "  Tickets "  and  pickpockets  listening  and 
looking  on  decorously,  and  with  evident  enjovment. 
There  is  not  a  drunken  man  in  the  room,  and  though 
occasionally  they  are  rather  tumultuous,  still,  upon  the 
whole,  excellent  order  is  preserved,  and  you  ore  struck 
with  the  quiet  aspect  of  the  scene.    Can  we  greatly 
wonder  that  the  "  Ticket,"  fresh  from  his  gaol,  yearning, 
as  even  the  habitual  thief  must  yearn,  for  something  in 
the  shape  of  human  companionship  and  sympathy,  should 
come  to  such  places  as  this,  where  he  is  sure  to  have,  at 
the  least,  a  quiet  hour,  and  perhaps  to  meet  some  of 
those  acquaintances  who,  however  evil  they  may  be,  are 
at  any  rate  the  only  ones  he  has  ever  known  ?    We  can- 
not be  surprised  at  this ;  neither  can  we  marvel  that, 
hi  many  cases,  he  should  rapidly  relapse  into  crime. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

■  LOVE  AMOS',  THE  ROSES." 

He  is  at  my  bonne ;  he  cannot  'scape  me — 
"Ti»  impossible  he  should ;  he  cannot  creep 
Into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepperbox. 

kunmni 

Wurx  any  event  of  moment  had  to  bo  decided  upon, 
Hallet  was  always  consulted  by  the  other  members  of 
the  society. 

One  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  them  all  was 
the  capture  of  Lever,  for  they  could  not  help  connect- 
ing the  suspicious  watching*  of  the  house  lately  witli 
escape.  He  had  betrayed  them,  and  now  that  he  was 
once  more  in  their  power,  care  must  be  taken  that  he 
should  not  get  away,  unless  bound  to  act  with,  or,  could 
any  security  be  obtained  to  that  effect,  not  to  act  against 
tbem. 

Safety  is  very  dear  to  man  ;  and,  though  burning  with 
jealousy,  Doran  asked  himself  whether  Rose  might  not 
be  used  as  a  bait  to  entrap  him.  Her  father  had  im- 
mense influence  with  her,  and,  though  he  could  not 
account  for  how  Rose  and  Lever  had  become  acquainted, 
yet,  on  mature  deliberation,  he  felt  convinced  that  at 
that  moment  he  alone  possessed  her  love.  To  Hallet, 
then,  Doran  sped. 

Doran  calculated  upon  a  little  anger  from  Hallet 
about  his  late  visit  to  Rose ;  but  he  would  make  some 
all-sufficient,  excuse  which,  as  the  other  suspected  no 
love-making,  would  surely  pass  current.  At  all  event*, 
the  prize  he  brought,  in  Lever's  capture,  would  gloss 
over  much.  Hallet's  hea*t.  was  filled  with  strange 
thoughts,  as,  an  hour  after  the  events  we  have  stated 
had  taken  place,  Doran  unfolded  them  to  him. 

Hallet  was  different  to  most  of  the  others  in  his  gang; 
he  would  have  done  much — which  means  anything — to 
have  silenced  Lever,  for  he  felt  that  all  hung  upon 
their  society  not  being  betrayed. 

To  him,  as  to  Doran,  arose  the  puzzling  question, 
of  how  had  Rose  and  LeveT  become  acquainted  ?  It 
was  marvellous.  First  of  all,  he  would  discover  it,  and 
then  lock  her  np  from  such  gallants. 

Even  while  tanking  this,  he  admitted  to  Doran  that, 
•he  might  be  used  as  a  bait,  if  I<ever  still  proved  re- 
fractory ;  but,  in  hi«  own  mind,  ho  resolved  that,  if 
•till  obstinate,  with  life  Lever  MTM  should  leave  his 
prison  sraio,  to  nun  him  and  others. 


THE  HOUGHTON'S  AT  THE  SOIREE. 

Hallet  did  not  utter  half  his  thoughts  to  Doran  ;  but, 
being  unable  to  go  himself  to  the  Mansion,  he  confided 
to  him  the  care  of  removing  Lever  from  the  old  ice- 
house to  the  best  underground  prison  they  possessed. 

"Disguise  the  fellows  as  seamen,"  said  Hallet; 
"  'twill  persuade  him  that  he  is  going  to  be  shipped  off 
abroad  ;  they  had  better  tell  him  so.  If  ho  has  met 
Rose,  the  hussy,  and  loves  her,  the  fear  of  absence  will 
make  him  ours.  Rose,"  thought  he,  mentally,  "  is  her 
father's  child,  and  not  fool  enough  to  throw  herself 
away  upon  one  of  a  set  of  fools  without  a  sixpence, 
though  she  may  be  girl  enough  to  flirt  with  them.  But 
I'll  find  out  how  she  knows  this  Lever." 

Back  to  the  Mansion  sped  Doran,  and  by  the  timo  he 
arrived  there  night  was  advancing. 

Doran  soon  arranged  his  plans.  All  disguises  were 
familiar  to  men  leading  the  adventurous  lives  they  led, 
and  obliged  to  remove  hastily  sometimes  from  town  to 
town. 

Doran  and  the  others  were  soon  dressed  as  sailors, 
and,  provided  with  a  dark  lantern,  they  proceeded  cau- 
tiously across  the  garden  to  the  ice-house. 

"  Lever,"  said  Doran,  opening  the  door  in  the  dark; 
"  we  have  decided  that  the  dry  land  is  not  half  worthy 
of  your  genius  and  talents  for  climbing  ;  so  the  chief 
has  decided  that  you  are  to  be  taken  to  St.  Katharine's 
Docks,  and  there  shipped  for  abroad,  under  the  care  of 
a  particular  friend  of  ours." 

He  paused,  expecting  at)  indignant  retort,  but  not  a 
word. 

"We,  as  you  will  see,"  continued  Doran,  "were 
ready  equipped  to  accompany  you  on  board ;  but  I  have 
begged  the  chief  to  give  you  a  night  for  reflection,  and 
then,  my  boy,  it  will  be  all  up  with  you  in  England 
for  awhile,  unless  you  choose  to  be  sociable  and  join  us ; 
and  believe  me,  we  are  not  bad  fellows." 

Scarcely  had  Doran  uttered  the  last  word  when  he 
heard  the  rush  forward  to  the  open  door  of  him  within. 

With  a  bound  he  sprang  in,  in  the  dark,  and  caught 
the  other  in  his  arms  !  One  of  the  men  came  to  his 
aid,  for  it  was  a  hard  struggle  to  hold  the  desperate  man. 

The  third  held  the  dark  lantern  at  the  door,  ready  to 
turn  it  on  when  required  to  do  so. 

While  they  were  struggling,  and  Doran  wondering  at 
the  silence  of  his  prisoner — for  Lever  had  ever  been 
so  ready  to  fling  his  defiance  in  his  teeth — a  word,  an 
exclamation,  escaped  from  the  hard-pressed  captive ! 
A  chill  ran  through  Doran's  brain  and  heart! 

"Turn  on  the  light!"  he  cried  anxiously,  addressing 
the  man  at  the  door. 

The  slide  of  the  lantern  moved  back — the  full  glare 
streamed  into  the  ice-house — and  no  words  could  paint 
Doran's  bitter  feelings  of  amazement,  rage,  disappoint- 
ment, and  perplexity,  when  ho  beheld  a  well-known 
face;  but  one,  in  nothing  except  mero  animal  forma- 
tion weenibling  Lover's ! 


Where  was  Lover  ?   How  had  the  mistake  occurred  ? 

"  How  the  devil  did  you  come  here  ?"  he  asked,  col- 
laring the  unfortunate  gardener — for  'twas  he! 

"  Sir,"  articulated  the  man,  whoso  knees  knocked  to- 
gether with  fear,  for  he  had  not  half,  or,  indeed,  at  all, 
understood  the  horrible  threats  dealt  against  him, under 
the  name  of  another  person.  "  Oil !  sir,  please  excuso 
mo  to  tho  master;  I  kuow  I've  gone  and  dono 
wrong !" 

"  How  tho  devil,  I  ask  again,  did  you  get  into  the 
garden  ?    Where's  the  other  follow  ?" 

"  I've  seed  no  feller,"  snivelled  tho  terrified  man, 
who  felt  as  some  timid  wretch  might,  who  had  concealed 
himself  in  a  Masonic  Lodge,  and  was  shown,  when 
•dragged  to  light,  a  red-hot  gridiron,  prepared,  to  im- 
press him  with  the  belief  that  it  was  so  heated  to  mako 
an  unwilling  mason  of  him. 

One  of  the  other  men,  cooler  than  Doran,  having  loss 
at  stake,  here,  from  motives  of  policy  and  prudence, 
interposed,  and,  with  a  wink  at  Doran,  to  give  him  tho 
hint,  said — 

"  All  this  dressing  up  and  skylarking,  to  take  a  rise 
out  of  Lever,  was  a  stupid  thing,  Doran,  and  so  I  told 
you.  Practical  jokes  always  end  badly.  I  be  bound  to 
say,  Lever's  upstairs,  sound  asleep  in  his  bed,  or  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  having  made  a  fool  of  you.  Come,  let 
this  fellow  go." 

"  Not  till  I  know  why  he  has  disobeyed  orders,  and 
remained  in  the  grounds  after  his  work  is  done," 
answered  Doran. 

"  I'lease,  sir,"  articulated  the  terrified  man,  "  It  wur 
all  along  on  a  gal." 

"  A  girl !  what  girl  ?" 

"Please,  sir,  Missus  Paul's  daughter;  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  she." 

The  two  other  men  laughed  heartily.  Doran  was  too 
irate  to  sec  a  joke  in  anything. 

"  Did  she  know  you  were  going  to  stay  ?"  he  asked. 

'"Pon  my  soul!"  cried  one  of  the  men;  "a  gar- 
dener's love  must  be  a  complete  hot-bed,  to  keep  him 
warm  out  of  doors  this  bitter  night." 

"She  didn't  know  I  wur  a-stayin,'"  replied  the  pri- 
soner, in  answer  to  Doran  ;  "  only  I  guv  she  a  nosegay 
to-day,  and  I  thought  as  how  I'd  stop  a  little  artor 
hours  to  sco  how  she  liked  it;  and  then  I  'ears  a  row,  a 
scrimmage — a  man  dropped  out  on  a  windy,  and  " 

"  You  saw  no  such  thing,"  interrupted  Doran  ;  "  you 
saw  me  fling  a  coat  out  in  a  lark." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  dun't  know  what  you  throw' d  it  out  in, 
'tain't  for  me  to  say;  I  only  knows  there  wur  a  man  in 
it,  who  mnned  like  mad,  an'  got  up  in  one  o'  they 
poplars." 

It  was  an  ugly  business.  It  is  more  difficult  to  per- 
suade a  fool  of  anything  than  a  wiser  man,  because  Iw 
does  not  understand  you;  and  when  you  think  you 
have  made  your  story  quite  clear  \o  his  comprahensioa, 
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you  find  you  have  only  been  filling  a  bucket  full  of  holes 
With  water,  which  has  all  run  out,  leaving  no  trace;  for 
ho  begins  again,  harping  on  his  own  version  of  the  tale. 

The  only  hope  which  remained  was,  that  he  did  not 
understand  what  ho  had  seen  and  heard;  and  that  by 
promises  of  secrecy  towards  his  master,  and  threats'  of 
losing  his  place  if  ho  spoke,  tho  fellow  might  bo  kept 
quiet. 

Something,  too,  was  hinted  about  his  never  seeing 
Mrs.  Paul's  daughter  again,  which  had  more  effect  upon 
tho  nerves  of  this  sensitive  plant  than  anything  else 
they  could  have  urged.  So,  to  make  tho  best  of  a  bad 
business,  ho  was  forgiven,  and  put  out  of  doors,  on  his 
solemn  promise  of  amendment. 

Then  come  tho  serious  question  of — where  was  Lever  ? 

They  searched  tho  garden,  examined  every  poplar 
tree,  sounded  each  bush — but  there  was  no  Lov«r. 

Ho  had  climbed  tho  tree,  and,  while  tho  others  <vero 
dragging  tho  unfortunate  gardener,  with  a  coat  tied 
over  his  head,  to  the  ice-house,  Lever  was  creeping 
along  the  ledge — the  way  he  had  once  before  escaped — 
had  gained  the  tower  of  the  Pavilion,  and  their — (the 
temptation  was  irresistible) — had  made  his  way  to  Rose 
1 1  i Hot's  presence,  and  while  her  father  and  Doran  were 
consulting  together  in  town,  she  and  Lover  sat  in  com- 
parative security,  talking  over  many  matters;  Rose 
filling  her  heart  with  good  thoughts  of  friendship, 
without  one  grain  of  love  in  tho  crucible,  and  he 
drinking  down  intoxicating  draughts  of  love,  without  a 
wishy-washy  ingredient,  called  Platonic  affection  when 
between  two  so  young. 

When  lloso  felt  that  a  longer  stay  would  bo  dange- 
rous, she  quietly  let  him  out  at  tho  door,  unknown  to 
either  Mrs.  Paul  or  her  daughter,  and  agreed  upon 
certain  signals  for  their  future  meetings,  on  her  part 
granted  in  hopes  of  saving  a  father  and  lover;  on  his, 
to  win  the  love  which  now,  more  than  ever,  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  his  existence ! 

For  awhilo  Joo  waited  for  his  strange  visitor,  and 
then,  concluding  that  he  had  gone  off  somewhere  as 
oddly  as  ho  had  quitted  him,  ho  blew  out  his  candle, 
a  nd  went  out  himself,  to  spend  the  unexpected  godsend 
which  he  had  received  from  Lever. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

jealousy's  first  pang. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest,  too. 

SnAKBSrEAM:. 

WHILE  all  those  events  wcro  passing,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houghton  had  gone  to  a  soiree,  to  which  ho  had  invited 
Lever  to  accompany  them,  for  ho  was  an  especial 
favourite  with  Houghton. 

We  havo  seen  how  the  other  had  spent  his  evening  ; 
and  the  incident  which  arose  from  his  absence,  proved 
the  truth  of  the  French  adage,  freely  translated,  "The 
absent  come  to  grief."  " 

For  Houghton  and  his  wife  went  to  the  soirda. 

Mrs.  Houghton  was  strolling  through  the  rooms, 
leaning  on  a  gentleman's  arm. 

Insensibly  they  approached  tho  card-players. 

As  usual,  round  tho  dcartc  table,  there  wero  many 
betters — many  lookers-on.  Mrs.  Houghton  and  her 
cavalier  were  of  this  number. 

As  generally  happens  in  all  games  of  this  sort,  there 
w;.s  an  extraordinary  run  of  luck  on  one  side  for  a  mo- 
ment.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  losing  much,  rose 
from  tho  table. 

"  We  want  a  new  hand  to  change  the  run,"  he  said. 

At  that  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  Mrs.  Houghton, 
and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  hope  I  sec  you  well  ?"  ho  said. 

Adding,  when  she  had  replied  in  the  affirmative — 

"  We  sadly  want  your  lucky  young  friend  here  to- 
night, Mrs.  Houghton,  to  change  the  luck." 

'"  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Well— to  Mr.  Lever,  I  think  you  called  him.  Don't 
yon  recollect  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  ball,  when 
the  young  stranger  had  been  winning  so  marvellously 
as  to  create  a  suspicion  about  him — for  not  ono  of  us 
knew  who  ho  was — you  came  into  the  card-room  after- 
wards, leaning  on  his  arm,  and  told  us  his  name  ?" 

"  True,  I  had  forgotten,"  she  replied,  while  a  deep 
blush  dyed  her  check.  Turning  the  conversation  into 
another  channel,  she  said  a  few  common-place  words, 
and  then  moved  away  with  her  companion.  She  did 
not  perceive  that,  hidden  behind  others,  without  tho 
intention  of  listening,  Houghton  had  heard  every  word ! 

A  chill  passed  over  his  frame,  for  he  called  to  mind 
tho  game  at  cards  played  after  the  lirunfons'  ball,  at 
which  his  wife  admitted  she  had  cheated,  to  secure  the 
place  for  Mrs.  Darccv's  protege.  Did  she  know  who 
that  'protigo  was?  Why  did  she  meet  Lever  as  a 
stranger  ?— Lever,  who  was  now  constantly  with  her. 
While  all  these  thoughts  were  racking  his  brain,  he 
heard  the  gentleman  who  had  addressed  Mrs.  Hough- 
ton, now  speaking  to  another,  and  laughing. 
Neither  taw  him. 

"no's  a  deuced  good-looking  fellow!  said  one  of 
fhem;  "and  how  the  lady  blushed  when  you  named 

"Poor  Houghton!"  responded  the  other ;  "  and  the 
lucky  dog  is  now  domiciled  under  vionsicur's  wing  as 
sub-cashier,  greatly  to  madame's  discomfort,  no 
doubt!" 

And  both  laughed  heartily. 

Like  one  waking  from  a  pleasant  dream  to  a  frightful 


reality,  Houghton  crept  away  without  letting  tho 
speakers  see  him. 

Tho  morning  following  these  incidents,  Lover  was, 
punctual  as  usual,  at  his  desk.  There  was  tho  bright- 
ness of  hope  in  his  eye,  though  ho  looked  rather  pale, 
and  his  right  hand  was  partially  bound  up,  which 
forced  him  to  write  with  ditliculty. 

Houghton  entered  his  room  just  as  tho  other  had 
finished  tho  perusal  of  a  letter  irom  his  mother,  which 
filled  him  with  tho  utmost  amazement. 

Hitherto,  wo  have  very  slightly  alluded  to  Lever's 
only  remaining  parent — neither  will  sho  fill  a  very  pro- 
minent pliico  in  these  pages;  yet  she  was  the  cause  of 
many  an  uneasy  hour  in  Lever's  mind.  She  had  been 
left  suddenly  a  widow,  with  her  two  children — plunged 
into  penury  from  affluence.  The  very  name  sho  bore 
was  made  a  reproach  to  her. 

With  her  and  his  sister  Lever  resided  for  some  time 
in  retirement,  in  a  small  hamlet  in  Cumberland,  until 
want  almost  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  had  tho  poor  mother  suffi- 
cient courage  to  let  her  son  leave  them,  to  toil  for  a 
living  in  the  bustling  world.  Ho  went  to  Carlisle, 
leaving  them  in  their  retirement.  There  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  merchant's  office,  and  there,  too,  he  be- 
came acquainted  and  intimate  with  Doran,  who  was  in 
the  same  office,  but  who  preceded  him  to  town. 

Satisfied  with  his  small  salary,  which  just  sufficed  to 
keep  him  and  his  mother,  with  some  assistance  from 
his  sister,  who  found  an  occupation  as  governess,  it  is 
probable  that  Lever  would  never  have  come  to  London, 
so  much  did  he  hate  the  very  name  of  it,  from  family 
reasons,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bankruptcy  of  the  mer- 
chant with  whom  he  was  employed. 

Promises  he  had  of  the  first  vacancy  in  more  than 
ono  house;  but  time  passed  on,  none  occurred,  and  his 
funds  became  so  low,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  a  des- 
perate step,  and  go  to  town. 

Wo  have  seen  him  arrive — a  very  small  sum  in  his 
purse — but  with  good  recommendations  to  some  persons 
in  town. 

His  meeting,  however,  with  Mrs.  Darcey,  prevented 
him  from  seeking  a  position,  except  through  her  me- 
dium, as  she  promised  to  succeed  in  one  way  or  another 
for  him,  when  ho  had  confided  his  history  to  her  keep- 
ing. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  a  woman  will  wheedle  a  man 
out  of  a  secret  in  no  time,  which  he  has  faithfully  kept 
for  a  life  nearly. 

Lever  had  no  idea  that  any  portion  of  his  family  his- 
tory was  known  to  Doran,  until  he  alluded  to  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  Lever's  extreme  suffering. 

Yet  Doran  knew  not  all ;  ho  was  only  acquainted 
with  one  fact,  accidentally  discovered. 

Lever's  greatest  source  of  consolation,  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  cashier,  was,  that  he  was  enabled  to  sup- 
ply his  mother  with  a  sufficient  sum  to  live  respectably. 

We  will  now  look  in  upon  him  on  tho  morning  after 
his  second  escape  from  Hallet's  gang,  just  before 
Houghton  entered  his  office,  and  see  the  amazement 
with  which  he  read  a  letter  from  his  mother,  m  which 
she  informed  him  that  an  anonymous  sum  of  a  hundred 
pounds  had  just  reached  her,  with  these  words  only— 

"  A  portion  of  a  debt  to  your  late  unfortunate  hus- 
band." 

,  Lever  was  gazing  in  amazement  at  this  communica- 
tion when  Mr.  Houghton  entered  his  office. 

When  we  are  perusing  a  letter  containing  a  secret, 
and  a  stranger  arrives  suddenly  before  us,  our  natural 
movement  is  to  conceal  the  missive,  as  if  their  eyes 
could  penetrate  the  paper. 

Lever  did  so  as  Houghton  entered,  and  the  action, 
coupled  with  what  he  had  heard  the  previous  night 
about  his  wife's  and  Lever's  prior  and  secret  acquaint- 
ance, left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind  of  their  holding  pri- 
vate intercommunion  together.  Another  circumstance 
still  further  convinced  him  of  it. 

Since  the  evening  of  Brunton's  ball,  Mrs.  Houghton 
was  totally  changed.  Previous  to  that  night  sho  had 
been  a  lively,  bght-hearted  woman.  We  have  seen  her 
going  on  a  mission  of  coquetry  to  Hallet's ;  it  was  from 
that  day  the  woman  had  changed,  though  her  husband 
dated  it  from  the  period  of  the  ball  where,  honor/  knew, 
she  had,  unknown  to  himself,  met  Lever. 

Certainly  all  looked  very  suspicious.  Sho  had  con- 
cealed her  knowledge  of  him  from  her  husband,  who, 
though  several  years  her  senior,  she  appeared  to  love 
devotedly ;  and  she  had  foolishly  admitted  a  ruse  at 
cards  to  obtain  the  situation  for  him  as  cashier.  Cer- 
tainly no  affair  could  look  worse  to  a  jealous  and  loving 
man. 

Lever's  confusion  of  manner,  as  ho  closed  the  letter 
and  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  was  so  unmistakable,  that 
Houghton  had  but  one  idea  in  his  mind — the  letter 
came  from  his  wife ;  how  could  he  get  possession  of  it  ? 

"  Better,"  thought  he,  "  to  know  the  worst,  than  to 
live  with  this  cruel  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  must  see  that 
letter." 

Despite  the  wish  to  conceal  his  feelings,  Houghton 
was  constrained  with  Lever,  and  made,  at  random,  ono 
of  those  home-thrusts  which,  from  the  confusion  they 
call  up  iu  the  one  attacked,  only  add  to  tho  conviction 
of  the  person's  guilt  on  the  other's  mind. 

"  You  have  hurt  your  hand,  Mr.  Lever,"  said  Hough- 
ton.  "  I  did  not  perceive  it  yesterday." 

"  Neither  was  it  injured  then,"  answered  the  other, 
gaily.   "  'Tis  a  mere  scratch,  and  will  soon  be  well." 


"I  fear  you  mado  sorao  unpleasant  rencontre  last 
night?"  hazarded  Houghton,  fixiDg  his  keen  eye  upon 
him. 

Lever  coloured  as  ho  replied  briefly,  as  if  to  close  all 

inquiries — 
?  1  caught  it  on  a  spike." 

With  this  unsatisfactory  explanation  came  thronging 
through  Houghton's  mind  the  recollection  of  Lever's 
absence  from  his  lodgings  when  ho  was  expecting  him 
to  call  about  his  appointment.  There  was  a  mystery 
whichever  way  he  looked. 

"  Confound  the  women !"  thought  Houghton ;  "  what 
do  they  meddle  in  matters  of  business  for  ?  That  Mrs. 
Darcey,  with  her  wilfulness  and  fascination  of  manner, 
which  will  take  no  excuse  or  refusal — I  gave  the  placo 
to  this  fellow  to  please  her.  I  have  too  lightly  accepted 
his  references  for  such  a  situation  of  trust." 

And  lastly  came  the  harrowing  thought — 

"  How  did  my  wife  become  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

A  few  words  of  business  passed  between  them,  and 
then  Houghton  returned  to  his  own  room,  musing  upon 
more  than  one  thing. 

"Was  this  Lever  a  gambler?"  ho  asked  himself, 
dwelling  upon  the  conversation  he  had  overheard  tho 
previous  night.  "  If  so,  how  unfit  for  tho  situation  of 
even  sub-cashier!" 

How  was  he  to  obtain  possession  of  that  letter  ?  camo 
next ;  and  then — 

"  I  will  get  rid  of  the  fellow  as  quickly  and  quietly  as 
possible.  I'll  find  out  the  other  young  man— Doran,  I 
think  Murray  called  him ;  and  if  his  references  should 
be  satisfactory,  I'll  take  him  into  tho  house  as  clerk, 
until  I  get  this  Lever  out.  Doran  was  recommended  by 
a  man ;  a  fool  I  was  to  take  a  woman's  word  for  a  good- 
looking  fellow !  Hang  him !  all  the  women  are  after 
him." 

As  if  to  carry  out  tho  truth  of  his  last  words,  when 
Houghton  went  into  his  drawing-room,  an  hour  later, 
he  found  Mrs.  Darcey,  who  playfully  attacked  him  for 
keeping  Lever  so  hard  and  'late  at  work,  that  no  one 

could  ever  see  him.  I 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  madam,"  he  curtly  an- 
swered, "  if  Mr.  Lever  neglects  some  of  his  lady  friends, 
I  daresay  others  havo  the  pleasure  of  his  society." 

Involuntarily  he  glanced  at  his  wife,  who  coloured,  as 
she  always  did  when  her  husband  spoke  of  Lever. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Darcey,  laughing, 
yet  slightly  annoyed. 

"  That  I,  my  dear  Mrs.  Darcey,  am  not  to  blame  in 
keeping  Mr.  Lever.  Last  night,  he  left  tho  moment  tho 
bank  closed.  Where  he  went,  is  a  question  I  cannot 
answer ;  I  only  know  he  looks  what  ladies  would  call 
'  interestingly  pale '  this  morning — I  should  give  it  a 
harsher  name — and  his  right  hand  is  tied  up  ;  'hurt 
with  a  spike,'  he  told  me.  Now,  where  he  could  havo 
met  with  such  a  thing,  unless  he  had  been  breaking 
bounds  somewhere,  I  know  not." 

Houghton  spoke  angrily,  without  •  really  believing 
what  he  hinted;  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  very  near 
the  mark. 

"  Breaking  bounds!"  echoed  Mrs.  Darcey,  gaily,  to 
hide  her  annoyance ;  for  she  did  not  like  to  hear  her 
protege"  lightly  spoken  of.  "  I  shall  call  him  to  a  severe 
account ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  tell  me  all,  as  ho 
has  no  concealments  or  secrets  from  me." 

"  None  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Houghton,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise, and  not  unniinglcd  with  anxiety. 

"  None  ?"  ejaculated  Houghton,  gazing  at  his  wife. 

"  None !"  responded  Mrs.  Darcey,  coolly.  "  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  answered  for  a  young  man's  probity, 
if  I  did  not  know  all  about  him  ?" 

"Do  you  know  his  family?"  asked  Mrs.  Houghton, 
eagerly. 

"  You  seem  strangely  interested  in  Mr.  Lever,"  said 
Houghton,  sternly  looking  at  her. 

",  He  reminds  me  of  one  whom  I  loved  as  a  father 
when  I  was  a  child,"  fell  from  her  pale  lips. 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  ?"  inquired  her  husband. 

"  Some  day  I  will  tell  you — not  now,"  and  her  voice 
trembled  with  emotion. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  tho  puzzled  Mrs.  Darcey. 
"  What  a  rocket  I  have  thrown  in  among  you !  Poor 
Harry  Lever!" 

"  A  firebrand  wore  the  better  name,  I  fear,"  responded 
Houghton ;  "  for  I  hear  the  young  man  is  a  gambler." 

"  A  gambler !"  uttered  Mrs.  Darcey.  "  Where  couZcl 
you  have  heard  such  an  untruth  ?" 

"  I  heard  it  last  night,  at  the  ball,"  fell  from  his  lips, 
as  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  his  wife's  face. 

She  was  deathly  pale. 

"  I  do  not  scruple  in  felling  you,  Mr.  Houghton,"  Saul 
the  warm-hearted  Mrs.  Darcey,  "  that  your  informant 
has  uttered  a  base  calumny.  I  can  guess  how  it  origin- 
ated, and  can  only  regret  that  I  should  have  introduced 
so  suspicious  a  personage  into  your  house." 

"  It  was  well  and  kindly  done,  Mrs.  Darcey,"  cried 
Mrs.  Houghton,  to  her  husband's  amazement ;  "  and  I 
am  sure  Houghton  thinks  so,  though  he  has  spoken 
hastily." 

"  It  might  be  sufficient  to  answer  for  your  own 
thoughts,"  fell  from  her  husband,  sternly.  "  I  trust 
they  may  ever  be  such  as  your  conscience  will  ap- 
prove." 

"  Heyday — here's  a  storm!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Darcey, 
rising ;  "  and,  as  I  am  unacquainted  with  its  cause,  I'll 
ask  you  to  ring  for  my  carriage.  I  daresay  the  atmo- 
sphere will  be  cooler  when  you  fight  it  out  alone." 
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In  vain  Mrs.  Houghton  endeavoured  to  detain  her; 
she  dreaded  being  alone  with  her  husband  just  then. 
But  the  wilful  woman  would  go,  and  did,  with  a  kind 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  significant  whisper,  which 
sorely  troubled  Mrs.  Houghton — 

"  I  inow  you  take  an  interest  in  my  poor  protege" — 
thanks  for  it. 

"  Horrid  crab-apple  f  she  said  to  Houghton ;  "  I  for- 
give yon,  but  yon  shan't  hand  me  to  my  carriage." 

Houghton  himself  did  not  desire  an  applanation  then 
with  his  wife.  Ha  had  been  led  to  say  more  than  he  in- 
tended until  better  assured  of  tacts ;  so  he  went  back  to 
his  office. 

When  a  person  seriously  wills  anything  practicable, 
whatever  the  difficulties,  t'aey  generally  accomplish  it. 
Houghton  found  all  sorts  of  hitherto  unseen  faults  with 
fiij  of  his  clerks;  and  in  leas  than  a  week,  William 
Doran,  to  bis  delight  and  to  Lever's  horror,  found  him- 
self installed  as  clerk  at  Mr.  Houghton's. 

"  He's  highly  recommended,"  said  the  latter  to  him- 
self, "  and,  the  first  opportunity,  shall  supersede  that 
fellow  Lever." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


WAS  IT  A  GHOST  ? 


SoirE  years  ago  I  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  Mauritius. 
I  do  not  knew  a  more  delicious  island  than  this  self- 
same Mauritius.  To  a  visitor  it  is  full  of  charms,  of 
which — happier  than  the  resident,  who  is  generally  a 
victim  to  ennui — he  has  not  time  to  become  weary. 
My  time  there  was  passed  most  agreeably.  I  had  dis- 
covered one  or  two  old  friends,  and  made  sundry 
acquaintances,  principally  among  the  military,  so  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  hospitable  entertainment.  In  the 
first  instance,  however,  before  I  knew  that  I  had  a 
single  friend  upon  the  island,  I  had  taken  up  my  quar- 
ters at  the  Hotel  d'  ,  which  had  the  reputation 

or  being  then,  as  it  possibly  may  have  the  reputation  of 
being  now,  the  best  in  Port  Louis. 

bos©  tropical  hotels.  No  heated,  close  coffee- 
Tmeated  with  that  indescribable  lLivoar,  to- 
support  of  which  an  unceasing  contribution 
levied  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
y  be,  a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  dingy,  fust}', 
pair-of-stairs  bed-room,  which  the  unhappy 
enters  with  a  shudder,  and  vacates  with  the 
>n  of  an  escaped  convict.  Hero  all  is  bright 
ful.  There  is  no  luxurious  furniture,  it  is  truo ; 
nors  and  windows  are  thrown  wide  open,  and 
hem  enter3  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries — fresh 
walls  are  unpapered,  but  the  whitewash  forms 
t  contrast  to  the  dark,  dry,  polished  floor ;  and 
tbles  may  not  groan  beneath  the  glorious  sir- 
isplay  a  very  remarkable  amount  of  plate,  the 
I  of  the  cloth  is  dazzling,  and  a  variety  of  fruits 
re  form  an  embellishment  which,  to  a  "  nature- 
r  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    Added  to  all 
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r,  possessing  all  the  advantages 
wide  and  well-lighted  staircase 
m ;  and  as  the  incident  I  am 
I  in  it,  I  shall  bo  particular  in 
a  room  about  twenty  feet  long, 
■oad,  lighted  by  a  single  window 
by  a  door  at  the  other,  at  the 
all,  on  the  right-hand  side  (as 
ora  facing  the  window).  Fold- 
of  the  opposite  side  wall  corn- 
room — a  double-bedded  one — 
a  the  occupation  of  a  French 


t  scanty.  It  consisted 
1,  placed  in  the  angle 
the  door,  so  that  its 
nst  the  end  wall,  and 
rw.  A  common  deal 
icr  end  of  the  room, 
ind  in  the  left-hand 
airs,  and  a  pier-glass 


htted  with  a  common  white  roller  blind.  It  will  pre- 
sentlf  bo  seen  why  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  these 
details. 

I  iiad  hoen  several  days  at  tho  hotel,  and  had  visited 
mo«t  of  the  Hons  of  the  island.  I  had  made  the 
criaV.TrMry  pilgrimage  to  the  so-called  tombs  of  Paul 
and  Virginia,  in  the  botanical  t/:inlena  nt  fnmnli'mninn 


Wlint  mattered  it  to  me  where 
children  might  truly  be?  I  did 
itnr  existence  as  a  necessity,  but 
>n  those  mournful  nrns,  and  con- 
aid,  the  ideal  forms  with  which 
I  ha/1  scrambled  np  tho  hill,  nt 
Louis  lies,  and  enjoyed,  from  a 
he  eccentric  projection  on  its 
its  resemblance  to  tho  human 


thumb,  t:  la  Poucc,"  the  magnificent  panorama  which 
lay  stretched  beneath :  an  enchanting  scene,  in  which  tho 
wild  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation  was  softened  but 
not  destroyed  by  cultivation  aud  the  disturbing  hand  of 
man.  I  had  wandered,  with  wondering  eyes,  among  the 
mixed  races  with  whom  I  now  for  the  first  time  was 
brought  in  contact :  natives  of  various  colours  and 
castes  from  the  continent  of  India;  negroes  who  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  ugliness ;  and  Chinese  whose 
industry  and  energy,  shrill  voices,  merry  laugh,  and 
peculiar  dress,  marked  them  at  once  as  a  people  of 
higher  capabilities  than  were  possessed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  other  part  of  Asia,  who  had  sought  to 
better  their  fortunes  in  the  Mauritius.  I  had  seen  and 
done  all  this,  and  much  more,  within  the  first  few  days 
of  my  arrival,  and  it  can  be  readily  supposed  that,  as 
each  night  came,  I  was  quite  ready  to  rest  my  weary 
limbs  upon  my  clean  and  comfortable  bed. 

It  was  the  fourth  day.  A  long  and  dusty,  though 
pleasant  afternoon  ride,  had  made  me  more  than  usually 
tired,  so  that  I  retired  to  my  rsom  soon  after  ten 
o'clock.  Having  undressed,  I  fastened  my  door,  as  is 
my  habit  in  a  strange  hotel,  and  putting  out  the  light, 
sprang  into  bed,  carefully  closing  the  musquito  curtains 
as  I  did  so,  that  I  might  exclude  a  host  of  enemies  who 
I  knew  to  be  thirsting  for  my  blood;  they  vented  their 
disappointment  in  an  angry  war-song,  but  safe  within 
the  sheltering  curtains  it  had  a  pleasant,  soothing  sonud. 
The  last  sound  that  struck  on  my  ear  was  this  musquito 
lullaby ;  the  last  sight  that  caught  my  eye,  the  moon- 
beams struggling  to  pierce  through  my  drawn-down 
blind. 

I  must  have  slept  for  some  time — for  how  long  I 
knew  not,  nor  do  I  know  at  the  present  hour  when  I 
awoke  —  awoke  suddenly,  and  with  that  nervous  ap- 
prehension which  all  of  us  have  felt  at  times,  without 
being  able  to  account  for  it.  I  heard  no  noise,  and  the 
most  perfect  stillness  reigned  in  the  hotel. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  raise  my  head  and  look 
anxiously  around.  Tho  moon  was  shining  brightly; 
the  room  was  flooded  with  her  light,  and  I  could  sec 
every  article  in  it  with  the  most  perfect  distinctness.  I 
appeared  to  take  in  everything  at  a  glance,  but  my  gaze 
was  arrested  by  a  single  object,  and  I  remained  for 
some  moments  as  if  spell-bound. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  dressing-table 
stood  against  tho  window,  and  beneath  it,  but  somewhat 
drawn  forward,  I  had  placed  my  open  portmanteau. 
Kneeling  in  front  of  this,  in  an  attitude  as  if  ho  had 
been  suddenly  disturbed  while  examining  its  contents, 
was  a  black — not  a  negro,  for  his  features  had  a  different 
cast — dressed  in  a  white  jacket  and  trousers.  He  did 
not  move,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon 
me. 

No  very  terrible  sight  this,  after  all,  it  will  bo  said ; 
a  mere  midnight  pilferer  detected  in  the  act.  And  so 
also  thought  I,  when  a  few  moments'  wakefulness  had 
enabled  me  to  cast  off  a  little  of  that  strange  sense  of 
dread  which  had  so  oppressed  mo. 

"A  thieving  servant  of  the  house,  terror-struck  at 
detection ;  he  must  bo  caught  and  brought  to  justice." 

Acting  upon  this  idea,  I  thrust  aside  tho  curtain  and 
jumped  out  of  bed.  As  I  did  so  tho  kneeling  figure 
arose — slowly,  steadily — still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
me,  with  a  calm  and  mournful,  rather  thau  an  alarmed 
expression.  Hushing  forward,  shouting  "A  thief!  a 
thief!"  I  advanced  so  close  to  the  supposed  culprit,  who 
now  stood  erect,  that  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  seize 
him ;  but,  eluding  my  grasp,  he  sprang  past  mo,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  bed.  Then,  indeed,  I  was  sorely 
puzzled,  for,  on  hastening  to  tho  spot,  neither  door  nor 
traces  of  an  opening  were  to  be  discovered,  and  all  my 
feeling  of  nervous  apprehension  camo  back  with  renewed 
violence. 

Meantime,  the  French  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who 
occupied  the  double-bedded  room,  alarmed  by  my  cries, 
made  anxious  inquiry  from  their  sido  of  the  separating 
doors — "  Why  do  you  cry,  monsieur  ?"  in  the  deepest 
bass,  alternating  with  "Why  do  yon  cry,  monsieur  ?" 
in  a  trembling  and  timid  treble. 

"It  was  a  dream,"  said  1,  iu  my  best  French,  some- 
what reassured  by  tho  sound  of  a  human  voice,  and 
half-ashamed  of  myself.  "  It  Was  but  a  dream,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  a  robber.  A  million  pardons."  And  to 
the  waiter,  who  camo  to  my  still  inside-fastenod  door 
with  a  light,  I  said,  "  It  was  only  a  dream,  an  attack  of 
indigestion ;  I  ought  not  to  liavo  oaten  supper."  But 
I  kept  his  canille,  and  as  I  laid,  encouraged  by  tho  fear- 
dispelling  light,  I  asked  myself  tho  question,  "  Could  it 
be  a  ghost  r'  I  felt  quito  certain  that  it  was  not  tho 
nightmare,  for  tho  horrors  of  that  disagreeable  visitant 
aro  dispelled  by  the  slightest  movement.  It  was  not 
tho  nightmare;  what,  then,  could  it  liavo  been?  and 
divers  times  I  made  answer  to  the  self-asked  question, 
"  Barely  it  was  a  ghost  ?"    And  so  I  fell  asleep. 

Years  have  pa  ined  away  since  tho  event  I  have  just 
related.  My  lew  day's  sojourn  at  tho  Mauritius  come 
back  to  me  id  times  liko  the  recollection  of  a  pleasant 
dream.  The  faces  of  tho  kind  friends  and  aoquaint- 
i  Tir  es  of  that  charming  islo  aro  but  dimly  pictured  in 
my  memory;  many  incidents  havo  been  totally  for- 
gotten  ;  but  on  •  black  face,  and  every  circumsta-nco  con- 
nected with  tho  brief  interval  of  time  during  which  my 
eyes  rested  upon  it,  are  as  vividly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  as  if  it  had  been  seen  but  yesterday ;  and  still  1 
find  myself  at  times  repeating  tho  old  question,  "  Was 
it  a  ghost  ?" 


HALP-HOUES  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  HABERDASHER. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  "  haberdasher,"  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained;  for  while  some  derive  it 
from  "berdash"  (a  neckcloth),  others  trace  it  to  "ila- 
ber  dass,  herr  ?"  ("  Will  you  take  this,  sir  P")  addressed 
by  the  Flemings  to  tho  passers-by,  in  the  14th  century. 
Walker  describes  a  haberdasher  as  a  "  seller  of  small 
wares,  a  pedlar."  Anciently,  when  tho  streets  of  Lon- 
don resounded  with  the  'prentices'  cry  of  "  What  d'yo 
lack  ?"  and  the  wares  were  exposed  in  the  unglazed 
windows,  a  fraternity  was  in  existence  of  the  name  of 
"  Hurrers ;"  it  is  from 'this  ancient  guild  that  the  Ha- 
berdashers have  arisen. 

DIFFICULTIES  USEFUL. 

It  is  difficulties  which  give  birth  to  miracles.  It  is 
not  every  calamity  that  is  a  curse,  and  early  adversity  is 
often  a  blessing.  Perhaps  Madame  de  Maintenon  would 
never  have  mounted  a  throne,  had  not  her  cradle  been 
rocked  in  a  prison.  Surmounted  obstacles  not  only 
teach,  but  hearten  us  in  our  future  struggles ;  for  vir- 
tue must  be  learned,  though,  unfortunately,  some  of  tho 
vices  come  as  if  by  inspiration.  The  austerities  of  our 
northern  climate  aro  thought  to  be  the<causo  of  our 
abundant  comforts,  as  our  wintry  nights  and  stormy 
seas  have  given  us  a  race  of  seamen  perhaps  unequalled 
in  the  world. — Sliarpe's  Essays. 

CONTRARY  TO  NATURE. 

Tou  must  not  say  that  this  cannot  be,  or  that  that  is 
contrary  to  nature.  You  do  not  know  what  nature  is, 
or  what  she  can  do ;  and  nobody  knows,  not  even  Sir 
Koderick  Murchison,  or  Professor  Owen,  or  Professor 
Sedgwick,  or  Professor  Huxley,  or  Mr.  Darwin,  or  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  or  Mr.  Grove,  or  any  of  the  great  men 
whom  good  boys  are  taught  to  respect.  They  are  very 
wise  men  ;  and  you  must  listen  respectfully  to  all  they 
say;  but  even  if  they  should  say,  which  I  am  sure  they 
never  would,  "  That  cannot  exist — that  is  contrary  to 
nature,"  you  must  wait  a  little,  and  see ;  for  perhaps 
even  they  may  be  wrong.  Wise  men  aro  afraid  to  say 
that  there  is  anything  contrary  to  mathematical  truth ; 
for  two  and  two  cannot  make  five,  and  two  straight  lines 
cannot  join  twice,  and  a  part  cannot  be  as  great  as  tho 
whole,  and  so  on  (at  least,  so  it  seems  at  present) ;  but 
the  wiser  men  are,  the  less  they  talk  about  "  cannot." 
That  is  a  very  rash,  dangerous  word,  that "  cannot," 
and  if  people  use  it  too  often,  tho  Queen  of  all  the 
Fairies,  who  makes  the  clouds  thunder  and  the  fleas  bite, 
and  takes  just  as  much  troublo  about  one  as  about  tho 
other,  is  apt  to  astonish  them  suddenly  by  showing 
them,  that  though  they  say  she  cannot,  yet  sho  can, 
and,  what  is  more,  will,  whether  they  approve  or  not. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  there  are  dozens  and  hundreds 
of  things  in  the  world  which  we  should  certainly  havo 
said  were  contrary  to  nature,  if  we  did  not  see  them  going 
on  under  our  eyes  all  day  long.  If  people  had  never 
seen  little  seeds  grow  into  great  plants  and  trees,  of 
quite  different  shape  from  themselves,  and  these  trees 
again  produce  fresh  seeds,  to  grow  into  fresh  trees,  they 
would  have  said,  "  Tho  thing  cannot  be ;  it  is  contrary 
to  nature."  Aud  they  would  havo  been  quito  as  right 
in  saying  so,  as  in  saying  that  most  other  things  cannot 
be.  Or  suppose,  again,  that  you  had  come,  liko  M.  Du 
Gliaillu,  a  traveller  1'rom  unknown  parts,  and  that  no 
human  being  had  over  seen  or  heard  of  an  elephant.  ' 
And  suppose  that  you  described  him  to  people,  and  said, 
"  That  is  the  shape,  and  plan,  and  anatomy  of  tho 
beast,  and  of  his  feet,  and  of  his  trunk,  and  of  his 
grinders,  and  of  his  tusks,  though  they  aro  not  tusks  at 
all,  but  two  outer  foro  teeth  run  mad  ;  and  this  is  tho 
section  of  his  skull,  more  like  a  mushroom  than  a  rea- 
sonable skull  of  a  reasonable  or  unreasonable  beast,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth  ;  aud  though  the  boast  (which  I 
assuro  you  I  have  seen  and  shot)  is  first  cousin  to  tho 
little  hairy  coney  of  Scripture,  second  cousin  to  a  pig, 
and  (I  suspect)  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cousin  to  a  rab- 
bit, yet  ho  is  tho  wisest  of  all  beasts,  and  can  do  every- 
thing savo  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts."  People) 
would  surely  have  said,  "  Nonsense ;  your  elephant  i.-j 
contrary  to  nature  ;"  and  havo  thought  you  wore  telling 
stories — as  tho  French  thought  of  Lo  Vnillant  when  ha 
camo  back  to  Paris  and  said  that  he  had  shot  a  giraffe; 
and  as  the  king  of  tho  Cannibal  Islands  thought  of  tho 
English  sailor,  when, he  said  that  in  his  country  water 
turned  to  marble,  and  rain  fell  as  feathers.  They  would 
tell  you,  tho  moro  they  know  of  science,  "  Your  ele- 
phant i3  an  impossiblo  monster,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
comparative  anatomy,  as  far  as  yet  known."  Did 
not  learned  men,  too,  hold,  till  within  tho  last  tiventy- 
fivo  ycai'3,  that  a  flying  dragon  wa-s  an  impossiblo  mon- 
ster ?  And  do  wo  not  now  know  that  there  aro  hun- 
dreds of  them  found  fossil  up  and  down  tho  world? 
People  call  them  Ptcrodactyles:  but  that  is  only  because 
they  aro  ashamed  to  call  them  flying  dragons,  after  de- 
nying long  that  flying  dragons  could  exist.  And  baa 
not  a  German,  this  very  year,  discovered,  what  is  most 
mon;;trous  of  all,  that  some  of  theso  flying  dragons, 
lizards  though  they  are,  had  feathers  ?  And  if  that  last 
is  not  contrarV  to  what  people  mean  by  nature  now-a- 
days,  one  hardly  knows  what  is.  Tho  truth  is,  that  peo- 
ple's fancy  tha  t  such  ami  such  things  cannot  bo,  simply 
bocauso  they  havo  not  scon  them,  is  worth  no  more  than 
a  savage's  fancy  that  there  cannot  bo  such  a  thing  as  a 
locomotive,  bocauso  ho  never  sa.w  one  running  wild  in  tho 
forest.  VViso  men  know  that  their  business  is  to  examine 
what  is,  and  not  to  settle  what  is  not. — Water  Babies. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

List  week,  in  London,  an  infant  was  suffocated  by  sucking 
the  india-rubber  nipple  of  a  feeding-bottle  into  its  mouth. 

Thb  latest  notion  of  foshionablo  women  in  Paris  is  to  carry 
handsome  sticks,  with  jewelled  heads  and  ribbons,  in  the 
Charles  the  Third  style. 

A  number  of  churchmen,  headed  by  tho  Hon.  Colin  Lind 
say,  have  memorialised  tho  Lord  Chamberlain  against  tho 
opening  of  the  metropolitan  theatres  in  Passion  week. 

In  a  few  days  a  new  company  of  theatricals  leave  the 
shores  of  England  for  a  three-years'  theatrical  speculation 
in  Australia,  whero  tho  profession,  it  is  said,  meets  with 
great  encouragement  and  success. 

George  Ruxton,  a  Liverpool  shipowner,  has  been  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  tho  charge  (to  which  we  have  before 
alluded)  of  inducing  his  captains  to  destroy  their  ships,  he 
having  previously  covered  the  vessels  with  heavy  insur- 
ances. 

Doing  the  Exhibition. — A  party  camo  up  from  Kent  the 
other  day,  and  sat  down  as  soon  as  they  entered  by  tho  ma- 
jolica fountain,  and,  getting  into  talk,  forgot  all  time  till  the 
policeman  told  them  it  was  the  hour  for  closing.  They  went 
homo  without  seeing  a  thing ! 

Thb  Loud's  Day  Act.— In  a  case  tried  before  Mr.  Kerr,  in 
tho  Sheriff's  Court,  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, which  consisted  of  defendant  disposing  of  articles  of 
jewellery  that  turned  out  to  be  of  less  value  than  represented, 
the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  sale  taking  place  on  Sunday, 
tho  deal  was  void.  His  Honour  ruled  that  the  Lord's  Day 
Act,  passed  in  tho  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  in  faTour  of  the 
defendant's  plea,  and  found  a  verdict  accordingly. 

The  Princk  op  Wales'  Intended. — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  Princess  Alexandria  of  Denmark,  the  fiancee 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  no  stranger  to  England,  having,  a 
few  years  back,  paid  a  long  visit  to  London,  as  a  guest  of 
Count  Revcntlow,  who  represented  Denmark  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's ;  and,  during  her  stay,  she  attracted  more  than 
ordinary  attention  from  those  who  joined  the  family  circle, 
not  only  by  her  personal  attractions,  but  also  by  her  kind 
disposition,  and  charming  and  unaffected  manners. 

A  Great  Change. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  dead. 
There  was  a  time  when  such  an  event  would  have  created  a 
great  sensation.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Dutch  William, 
or  even  that  of  George  II.,  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
n  person  of  importance.  He  was  not  the  second  man  in  the 
monarchy,  like  Stephen  Langton  or  Thomas  a  Becket,  but 
he  was  somebody.  Now  he  is  a  kind  of  ministerial  tool,  to 
keep  things  quiet  in  the  Church.  The  pottage  of  the  clergy 
is  secured  to  them,  but  they  have  purchased  the  security  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  power. 

Criminals.—  The  number  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the 
metropolis  in  proportion  to  the  population  appears,  from 
recently-issued  judicial  statistics,  to  be  less  than  in  any  of 
the  groups  of  towns,  being  about  1  in  231.  The  seats  of  the 
textile  fabrics  stand  next,  of  the  cotton  and  linen  manufac- 
tures next ;  those  of  the  woollen  manufactures,  the  commer- 
cial posts,  the  towns  depending  upon  agricultural  districts, 
the  seats  of  the  hardware  manufactures,  follow  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed;  the  pleasure  towns  last,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  group  so  designated 
being  estimated  at  I  in  96  of  the  population. 

Contest  between  a  Man  and  a  Dog. — A  contest  took  place, 
for  a  wager,  between  a  man  and  a  dog  at  Cork  recently.  The 
•leg  was  large  and  powerful,  and  the  young  man  of  a  robust 
frame  and  determined  disposition.  Finding  his  left  hand 
nlmost  entirely  in  the  animal's  mouth,  he  caught  him  by  the 
t'v.-oat  to  try  and  make  him  loosen  his  grasp ;  but  in  this  he 
i  dled,  for  the  dog  only  tightened  his  teeth  on  the  hand  until 
it  was  almost  bitten  through.  He  then  released  his  grip  and 
attacked  the  man  about  his  legs,  on  one  of  which  he  inflicted 
u  deep  and  severe  wound.  The  man  caught  the  dog  by  both 
hj  nds  round  the  throat  to  try  to  strangle  him,  but  the  dog 
t>y  sheer  strength  forced  him  upon  the  ground,  and  com- 
menced biting  him  about  the  hands  in  a  fearful  manner. 
TUu  spectators,  seeing  that  the  "game"  had  proceeded  far 
enough,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  the  man  being  killed, 
rencued  him  from  the  infuriated  animal.  He  had  in  tho 
1'icoiiriter  received  about  seventeen  wounds,  ono  of  which 
is  o:  n  dangerous  character,  while  the  dog  came  off  almost 
unscathed. 

Substitute  fob  Cotton. — A  communication  has  been  pub- 
lished from  the  legal  firm  of  Phillips  and  Son,  of  Abchurch- 
l'me,  stating,  on  behalf  of  a  client,  that  a  material  has  been 
discovered  as  a  substitute  for  American  cotton,  which  "  pos- 
wsses  not  only  all  the  qualities  of  that  staple,  but  is  capable 
of  being  produced  in  any  quantity,  and  at  small  expense." 
Tho  material  has  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
James  Hardy  Wrigley,  of  Southport,  who  has  been  "  in  the 
cotton  trade  all  his  life,  though  now  retired,  and  only  a 
I<  oker-on,"  and  who  reports: — "I  have  seen  the  material 
proposed  ns  a  substitute  for  cotton  in  several  small  speci- 
mens, and  can  speak  to  its  colour,  length,  and  fineness  being 
all  that  can  be  desired.  The  other  quality  necessary,  viz., 
strength,  I  can  only  speak  of  by  what  was  stated,  that  it  is 
ns  strong,  or  stronger  than  cotton,  that  it  can  be  supplied  in 
hi  ige  quantity,  and  at  a  price  as  low  or  lower  than  the  average 
price  of  cotton,  which  I  told  them  was  about  Od.  per  lb."  The 
mvontor  is  ready  to  make  his  secret  public,  if  a  committee  of 
ten  responsible  persons  will  guarantee  him  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  • 

Doctored  into  Love. — The  newest  French  gossirfruns  as 
follows : — "  A  young  lady  of  rank — a  Russian  princess — who 
had  suddenly  become  bland  from  tho  effect  of  the  exposure 
lo  the  sunlight  upon  the  snow,  had  been  sent  to  Dusseldorf 
to  consult  tho  Hofrath,  whose  reputation  as  an  oculist  was 
so  widely  spread.  She  was  promised  recovery  in  a  milder 
climate,  and  was  sent  to  Palermo,  where  she  improved  for 
some  time ;  but,  undergoing  a  relapse,  a  young  physician 
was  despatched  by  the  great  oculist  to  take  charge  of  the 
rase  for  him,  and  report  progress.  His  attention  was  unre- 
mitting, and  the  result  so  fur  successful  that  finally  the  lady 
w;is  ordered  to  Dusseldorf  under  his  care,  the  eyes  being 
bandaged  permanently  until  her  arrival  there.  At  the  con- 
sultation her  eyes  were  unbandaged,  and,  delighted  with 
the  improvement  in  her  sight,  this  demonstrative  princess 
glanced  wildly  around  the  assembly,  and  in  one  moment, 
despite  her  still  weakened  sight,  seemed  to  scan  every  coun- 
tenance turned  with  such  interest  toward  her  own ;  and 
then,  without  a  moment's  hesitation— as  if  impelled  by  a 
magnetic  power  stronger  than  herself— she  walked  across 
the  room  toward  where  the  young  doctor — her  friend  and 
companion— stood  silent  and  trembling,  concealed  by  the 
rest,  and,  taking  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  forget- 
ting all  beside  gratitude,  she  gazed  upon  him  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears." 


THE  JESTER 

The  Principal  Role  or  many  Statesmen. — Rigma-rolo. 

Anomalous,  yet  True. — That  any  woman  should  have  a 
good  eye— -for  a  man. 

Query. — Could  a  very  comic  low  comedian  be  seriously  ill  ? 
We  think  not. — Fun. 

Notice  to  Plants. — Wanted  for  a  garden,  several  pretty 
flowers.   No  Iris  need  apply. — Ibid. 

What  is  tho  difference  between  a  hen  with  a  wing  and  a 
hen  without  a  wing? — A  mere  difference  ot  a,  pinion. 

Proverbial  Philosophy  (by  Mr.  W.  Roupell). — "Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way  of  making  away  with  it." 

A  profound  student  of  anatomy  promulgates  the  fact  that 
every  man  has  several  canals  in  his  body,  but  no  railroads. 

A  young  girl  of  delicate  variety  fainted  the  other  day  when 
told  that  gun-barrels  were  often  exhibited  without  breeches. 

"  Shall  I  paint  your  cheeks  for  you,  wife?"  "  No,  hus- 
band, you  have  done  it  often  enough  by  making  mo  blush 
for  you." 

A  Sign  of  the  Approaching  End  of  the  World.— The 
Delhi  prize-money  is  to  be  distributed!  What  next,  Dr. 
Cumming? 

A  musical  composer,  having  been  asked  if  ho  had  done 
anything  lately,  said,  "  Yes,  his  last  work  was  a  composition 
— with  his  creditors." 

A  Welsh  editor  says,  "If  wo  have  offended  any  man,  in 
the  short  but  brilliant  course  of  our  career,  let  him  send  us 
a  new  hat  and  say  nothing  about  it." 

A  young  lady  who  was  rebuked  for  kissing  her  intended, 
justified  the  act  by  quoting  the  passage,  "  Whatever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

A  Material  Distinction. —  Business  and  occupation  are 
not  synonymous  terms.  The  French  persist  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rome ;  but  they  have  no  business  there.— Punch. 

The  editor  of  a  provincial  paper  says,  that  his  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  matrimony  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  a 
pretty  girl  handled  a  broom.  A  brother  editor  says,  that  the 
manner  in  which  his  wife  handles  a  broom  is  not  so  very 
pleasing. 

A  Broad  Hint. — Malherbe  having  dined  with  tho  Bishop 
of  Rouen,  who  was  a  dull  preacher,  was  asked  by  him  to 
adjourn  from  the  table  to  the  church,  where  he  was  then 
going  to  preach.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  Malherbe,  "  but  I  can 
sleep  very  well  where  I  am." 

Another  Point  of  View. — "Ah,  Sam,  so  you've  been  in 
trouble,  hab  you?"  "  Yes,  Jim,  yes."  "  Well,  well,  cheer 
up,  man  ;  adversity  tries  us,  and  shows  up  our  better  quali- 
ties." "Ah,  but  adversity  didn't  try  me;  it  was  an  old 
vagabone  ob  a  judge,  and  he  showed  up  my  worst  qualities." 

It's  the  Number  that  Pays. — There  was  a  tavern-keeper 
in  London,  who  held  a  daily  ordinary,  and  gave  his  guests 
soup,  fish,  made  dishes,  joint,  and  pastry,  all  for  one  shil- 
ling. The  public  rushed  in  shoals  to  a  banquet  so  cheap 
and  so  succulent ;  the  only  drawback  to  triuuphant  success 
was  that  the  proprietor  found  he  lost  exactly  twopence  a 
head  by  every  visitor  who  dined  at  his  establishment.  A 
friend  expostulated  with  him,  and  pointed  out  that  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  speculation  must  be  bankruptcy.  "  Ah  I" 
quoth  the  tavern-keeper,  with  a  knowing  look,  "  that  shows 
what  a  bad  man  of  business  you  are.  I  admit  the  loss  per 
head ;  but  it'i  the  number  that  pays  in  the  long  run!" 


HOME  HINTS 

New  Oats  as  Food  foe  Horses. — From  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  new  oats  are  dangerous 
to  horses,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  not  given  for  food 
until  two  months  in  store.  This  would*  be  of  no  great  im- 
portance if  the  previous  year's  oats  were  always  to  be  had 
in  sufficient  quantity ;  but,  when  scarce,  there  is  frequently 
a  difficulty  in  finding  food  for  horses.  Experiments  just 
mode  in  Paris  have  proved  that  new  oats  are  not  more  dan- 
gerous to  animals  than  new  hay ;  both  are,  on  the  contrary, 
sweeter  and  more  stimulant.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason 
alone,  and  to  avoid  indigestion  and  irritations  that  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  mix  the  new  corn  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  old. 

Greengage  Jam. — It  is  not  commonly  known,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  domestic  Abigail  makes  her 
greengage  jam  look  very  green,  and  imparts  a  similar  hue 
to  her  pickles,  by  boiling  with  them  copper  coin,  for  which 
the  vegetable  acids  have  some  affinity,  and  on  which  they 
act  as  solvents  of  their  verdigris.  Francatelli  tells  us  how 
to  make  greengage  jam  which  shall  be  unmistakably  green, 
and  for  which  the  copper  preserving-pan  is  an  equivalent  to 
the  permypieces  of  the  remorseless  cook.  "  Prick  the  fruit," 
he  says,  "  all  over  with  a  pin,  and  drop  them  into  the  copper 
preserving-pan;"  but  then  he  adds,  in  a  note,  "It  is  proper 
to  remark  here  that  all  fruits  and  jams  preserved  of  a  green 
colour,  as  herein  indicated,  are  necessarily  less  wholesome 
as  articles  of  food :  let  it,  therefore,  be  clearly  understood 
that  preserves  so  coloured  are  proper  for  decorative  purposes 
only." 

Gardens  on  Housetops.— In  a  tall  block  of  building  in  tho 
Pleasance,  Edinburgh,  a  curious  and  novel  airangement — 
that  of  converting  the  roof  of  the  house  into  a  garden — has 
been  carried  out.  In  the  roof,  which  is  of  course  flat,  the 
first  requirement  is  that  it  should  be  water-tight.  To  secure 
this  the  sole  is  constructed  of  thick  iron  plates,  riveted  toge- 
ther at  the  flanges,  and  having  india-rubber  introduced  in 
tho  manner  of  a  "washer"  between  the  edges.  To  resist 
corrosion,  the  iron  has  been  treated  whdc  in  a  heated  state 
with  oil,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  act  as  a  preservative  of 
tho  metal.  Over  the  joints  of  the  plates  asphalt  has  been 
poured,  so  as  to  assist  in  preventing  the  access  of  damp  to 
the  house  below.  Next  the  iron  a  thin  layer  of  clay  is  placed, 
above  which  soil  is  laid,  making  a  thickness  of  twelve  inches 
from  the  iron  to  the  top  of  the  turf.  Round  tho  sides  the 
edges  of  the  iron  plates  aro  turned  up  to  the  extent  of  four- 
teen inches,  so  that  continuous  rain  to  that  depth  must  fall 
before  tho  water  can  run  over  to  the  walls,  supposing  all 
drainage  and  evaporation  to  fail.  At  the  front  and  back  a 
parapet  of  one  foot  in  height,  carrying  an  iron  railing  of  live 
feet,  will  afford  complete  protection,  the  ends  being  protected 
by  the  chimney-stacks.  A  portion  of  the  roof  is  occupied  with 
a'  large  water-cistern,  composed  of  iron,  double  cosed  with 
sawdust  between,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  sun  and  of 
frost  from  affecting  the  water.  Notwithstanding  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  used  in  the  roof,  the  weight  of  the  structure  is 
comparatively  light.  The  pressure  is  vertical  instead  of  out- 
ward, as  in  a  sloping  roof,  and  the  partition  walls  throughout 
carry  their  share  of  the  weight.  The  plates  have  a  bearing 
of  fourteen  inches  on  the  front  and  back  walls,  and  arc  sunk 
four  inches  in  the  gables,  thus  giving  it  abundant  support 
on  all  sides. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Alcohol  as  Food— This  subject  has  boen  investigated 
by  a  medical  writer,  who,  in  giving  a  contemporary  the 
result,  says,  "  Frequent  instances  are  to  be  met  with,  among 
regular  dram-drinkers,  of  almost  total  abstinence,  for  years 
together,  from  any  food  except  alcohol  and  water."  Such 
people,  of  course,  aro  ghastly,  sodden,  and  altogether  hor- 
rible—but they  live.  He  adds,  "  On  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  have  long  since  bogun 
to  believe  that  those  medicines  which  really  do  benefit  our 
patients  act,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  foods,  and  that  some 
of  the  most  decidedly  poisonous  substances  are  those  which 
offer,  in  the  form  of  small  doses,  the  strongest  example  of  a 
true  food  action.  On  the  part  of  alcohol,  I  venture  to  claim 
that,  though  we  all  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  poison  if  taken, 
during  health,  in  any  but  quite  restricted  doses,  it  is  also  a 
most  valuable  medicine-food." 

Fruit  Breakfasts.— In  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Turkey, 
and  in  all  civilised  lands  within  the  tropics,  fruit  is  eaten  for 
breakfast.  But  we  English,  however  scorching  the  tempe- 
rature may  be,  must  have  our  meat  breakfasts  before  we 
commence  the  business  of  tho  day.  Liko  Shylocks,  wo 
rigidly  exact  our  modicum  of  flesh,  and  cannot  be  contented 
without  it.  A  Musselman's  light  and  wholesome  morning 
meal  of  grapes  and  bread  is,  in  our  eyes,  only  fit  for  such 
infidels,  and  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  muscular  Christia- 
nity, as  developed  in  "  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave."  And  yet,  when  the  quicksilver  is  running  riot 
among  the  superlatives  of  the  scale,  fruit  and  bread  are  really 
a  more  wholesome  aliment  than  flesh.  But  no,  we  must 
have  meat,  and  butter,  and  coffee  strong  enough  to  swim  an 
egg  in.  A  man  might  almost  as  well  have  a  small  stove 
inside  of  him  as  such  a  meal.  The  morning  is  the  most  en- 
joyable portion  of  the  day ;  but  how  can  a  man  enjoy  his 
mornings  under  tho  stimulus  of  more  meat  than  his  stomach 
can  digest,  and  more  strong  coffee  than  his  nerves  can  bear? 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Lalla  Rookh. — Everybody,  in  his  happy  turn,  has  been  in 
love  with  that  lady  of  the  peerless  enchantments,  the  heroine 
of  Moore's  great  poem;  perhaps  they  will  bo  taken  a  little 
a-back  when  they  hear  that  before  the  lord  of  the  East  gave 
her  the  name  of  Nourmahal,  Light  of  the  Harem,  or,  in  tho 
later  excess  of  his  love,  Nourdjihan,  Light  of  the  World,  sho 
was  known  to  her  family  and  friends  as  Mher-ul-Nica,  or,  in 
equivalent  Saxon,  the  "  Strapping  Wench,"  and  that  this 
"  tallest  of  women,"  of  whom  it  is  said  her  lover,  Djihanguyr, 

 preferred  in  his  heart  the  least  ringlet  that  curl'd 

Down  her  exquisite  neck  to  tho  throno  of  the  world, 

only  became  the  light  of  his  harem  by  the  process  of  cutting 
the  throat  of  her  first  husband.  If  this  annotation,  to  bo 
made  in  all  copies  of  tho  poem,  do  not  wring  all  charm  out 
of  the  names  by  which  the  poet's  lady  is  known  to  fame, 
then  fiction  again  will  prove  stronger  than  fact. 

Husbands  taking  Wives'  Names. — In  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope the  wife's  name  became  the  surname  of  the  husband. 
This  custom  still  prevails  in  some  provinces  of  France.  For 
instance,  a  M.  Frederic  Harrewyn  marries  Mdlle.  Bel,  and 
they  become  not,  as  with  us,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Har- 
rewyn, but  Harrewyn-Bel.  The  gentleman's  sister  marries, 
we  will  say,  a  M.  St.-Gest,  who  thenceforth- becomes  St.- 
Gest-Harrewyn.  But  this  is  only  for  distinction,  the  gentle- 
man always  being  addressed  by  his  own  family  name.  Thus, 
Ledru-Rollin  is  properly  M.  Ledru,  and  not  M.  Rollin ;  and 
we  all  know  that  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  is  not  named  Bar- 
tholdy,  but  Mendelssohn.  Further,  we  remember  no  case  in 
France  where  a  surname  con  be  conferred  on  a  child  at  its 
christening.  It  is  lawful  to  give  him  or  her  as  many  names 
of  male  and  female  saints,  indiscriminately,  as  may  seem 
good  to  the  gossips,  but  no  surnames  to  serve  as  Christian 
names.  With  us  Mrs.  Brown  may  christen  her  son  after  his 
godfathers,  and  he  will  be  registered  as  Jonea  Kobertton 
Broun.  In  France,  the  priest  would  accept  "  John  Robert," 
but  he  would  utterly  ignore  Jone3  Robertson,  as  heathenish. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY: 

The  night-eap  would  be  the  cap  of  liberty— if  it  were  not 
for  curtain  lectures. 

Don't  fret  on  account  of  your  bankruptcy.  Your  creditors 
will  do  it  for  you. 

Independence  without  wealth  is  very  common,  and  wealth 
without  independence  is  probably  even  more  so. 

If  you  would  have  your  company  at  ease,  be  yourself  at 
ease.  Be  at  home  within  yourself,  and  all  around  you  will 
feel  so. 

A  woman's  tears  are  generally  more  effective  than  her 
words.   In  such  cases,  wind  is  a  less  powerful  element  than 

water. 

It  is  said  that  every  man  is  made  for  the  world.  We  may 
say  of  some  men  that  we  wouldn't  have  any  more  made  liko 
them — for  the  world. 

A  general  loftiness  of  sentiment,  independence  of  men, 
consciousness  of  good  intentions,  self-oblivion  in  great  ob- 
jects, clear  views  of  futurity,  thoughts  of  the  blessed  com- 
panionship of  saints  and  angels,  trust  in  God  as  the  friend 
of  truth  and  virtue— tbeso  are  the  states  of  mind  in  which 
we  should  live. 
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PART  I. — SECRET  CRIMES. 


Tire 


CHAPTER  V. 

"TTir  CANADIAN  FLAG." 

i  of  the  tragic  occurrence  at  Grim  wood  Chase 
to  deter  the  hunting-party  from  any 
•lemonstration  they  might  have  contemplated.  Some 
few  of  the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  Clavcrs  family 
dismounted,  and  left  messages  of  condolence  with  the 
domestics;  the  rest  retired  in  groups,  conversing  over 
the  matter  as  they  went. 

Lady  Alicia  was  among  those  who  stayed ;  she  was, 
indeed,  the  first  to  alight,  and  having  thrown  the  reins 
hastily  oyer  the  mare  s  neck,  she  prondly  entered  the 
hall  of  the  building. 

A  servant  in  the  (Havers  livery  advanced  to  address 
her,  hot  as  he  did  so  her  quick  eye  lighted  upon  another 
form,  as  it  entered  the  hall. 

The  next  moment  the  Rev.  Arnndel  Sharko  ap- 
proached, with  his  stooping  head,  and  a  meek  shrug  of 
tue  shoulders. 

"  Yon  itiil  heTe  ?'  she  demanded,  starting  slightly 
at  his  presence. 

"  Still  here,"  he  answered,  in  a  soft,  deprecating 
tone. 
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A — what  of  him  V  she  asked. 
Tilled  the  Carat*. 


DAISY  S  APPEAL  TO  LADY  ALICIA. 

"  For  the  present ;  but  will  he  recover?" 

"  Heaven  alone  can  decide,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

"  I  mean,  are  the  injuries  serious — are  they  such  as 
will  prove  fatal '(" 

She  asked  this  eagerly,  impetuously. 

The  Curoto  raised  his  cavernous  eyes  to  her  face,  and 
replied  with  the  utmost  deliberation. 

No,"  he  said,  "the  aim  was  good,  and  the  hand 
steady;  but  the  uncertain  light  defeated  the-  assassin. 
The  patient  is  already  conscious,  and  in  all  human  pro- 
bability he  will  live — live  to  avenge  himself  upon  his 
wonld-be  murderer." 

The  eyes,  still  fixed  upon  her  face,  noted  correctly  the 
effect  of  these  words.  As  they  were  uttered  Lady 
Alicia  turned  deadly  pale,  and  an  expression  of  melan- 
choly and  extreme  depression  succeeded  to  the  air  of 
triumph  with  which  she  had  entered  the  hall. 

"  He  lives  !"  she  muttered,  rather  to  herself  than  in 
reply  to  tho  Curate ;  "  he  still  lives !" 

"Yos,"  interrupted  Sharke ;  "and,"  he  added,  in  a 
low  whisper,  "  this  time  all  is  safe." 

With  these  words  ho  bowed  to  her,  as  he  would  have 
bowed  before  a  Bhrine,  and  passed  on. 

Lady  Alicia  stood  utterly  confounded  by  those  simple 
words. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  docs  ho 
dare  to  suspect  mc  of  the  attempted  murder  of  this 
wretched  man  P" 

For  a  moment  she  stood  mentally  asking  herself  that 
question.  Tho  answer  came  in  the  form  of  an  over- 
whelming conviction,  resulting  less  from  his  words 
than  from  his  manner,  both  that  morning  and  on  the 
preceding  night. 

"He  does, '  she  muttered;  "ho  will  use  that  suspi- 
cion to  further  his  base  ends.  I  must  defeat  him,  or  I 
am  in  his  power." 

With  these  words  sho  entered  tho  drawing-room, 
where  many  of  the  hunting-party,  and  of  tho  neighbours 


from  surrounding  villages  and  country  seats,  had  already 
assembled ;  the  number  being  increased  by  fresh  arrivals 
every  minute.  i 

Scarcely  had  she  seated  herself  beside  a  handsome 
youth  in  a  scarlet  coat,  before  one  of  the  most  ardent  of 
sportsmen  approached  her. 

"  You  won  t  lose  the  day  ?"  said  Jack  Langham,  as 
he  was  universally  called.  "We  can  do  no  good  here, 
and  we're  safe  for  a  good  run." 

"  But  appearances!"  she  said,  smiling  archly. 

"Hang  appearances!"  cried  Jack;  "  Beginald  is 
recovering,  in  a  day  he'll  bo  all  right.  Lot  me  per- 
suade you." 

She  was  about  to  yield,  but  looking  up,  she  caught 
tho  oyO  of  the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke,  who  stood  near  a 
window  gazing  fixedly  at  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  ;  "  I  had  intended  to  join  you, 
as  you  see,  but  the  fact  is" — and  hero  sho  smiled  in 
deprecation  of  her  woman's  weakness — "  1  have  more 
heart  than  I  thought  I  had." 

Jack  bent  on  her  a  reproachful  look ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently no  uso  to  argue  tho  caso.  Lady  Alicia  was  not 
n  woman  to  bo  talked  out  of  her  will.  So  he  turned 
from  her,  and  left  the  drawing-room  ;  and  through  tho 
open  window  sho  saw  him  and  half-a-dozen  laughing 
friends  mount  and  rido  gaily  off. 

"  I  would  givo  a  limb  to  bo  with  them,"  sho  mut- 
tered, in  a  tone  of  bitter  disappointment;  "but  'tis 
better  as  it  is.    If  any  chance  should  reveal  " 

Sho  chocked  herself,  as  if  she  feared  to  givo  utterance 
to  some  thought  oven  to  herself ;  then  she  added — "  He 
dying,  perhaps !    They  would  never  forgive  me !" 

It  was  a  hard  trial  to  give  up  tho  hunt ;  but  it  was 
harder  still  to  remain  there  in  that  dismal  room.  Sir 
Ireton,  tho  housekeeper,  all  the  household  but  tho 
liveried  servants,  were  engaged  in  close  attendance 
upon  tho  patient  lying  between  life  and  death  upstairs. 
'1  ho  company  assembled  was  of  the  most  mixed  aescrip- 
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Hon,  nnd  tho  conversation  \v;is  depressinglv  monoto- 
nous. Over  and  over  again  they  discussed  tho  chances 
of  Reginald  Clavers'  recovery  ;  and  the  appearance  of 
any  one,  from  tho  surgeons  downwards,  from  the  sick 
room,  only  revived  the  dreary  speculation.  Then,  to 
each  new-comer  ironi  a  distance,  it  was  necessary  to 
recount  all  the  particulars  of  the  diabolical  outrage,  and 
these  particulars  were  few  and  far  from  enlivening. 

Tho  only  moment  of  real  excitement  was  that 
in  which  Stott,  tho  village  constable,  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  a  knot  of  his  men  in  uniforms  begrimed  with 
clay,  after  an  official  inspection  of  tho  scene  of  the 
murder. 

"  Did  that  inspection  throw  any  light  upon  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime?" 

That  was  the  question;  and  Stott,  who  had  never 
found  himself  half  such  an  important  man  before,  with 
much  circumlocution,  and  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
detail,  confessed  that  it  did  not. 

The  constable's  ideas  about  discovering  a  murder 
were  apparently  bounded  by  the  comparison  of  foot- 
marks. His  experience,  or  the  traditions  of  his  office, 
led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  murderer  always  wore 
boots  of  a  peculiar  form,  expressly  adapted  for  discovery. 
They  had  usually,  so  far  as  his  listeners  could  gather, 
nails  of  the  largest  r.i/.e,  with  three  or  four  knocked  out 
of  the  rows  ;  and  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  pelts  of  a 
peculiar  form  settled"  the  business. 

But  in  this  case  no  such  footmarks  were  to  be  dis- 
covered, partly  because  of  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
grass ;  but  partly,  also,  as  ho  surmised,  because  no  such 
boots  were  worn. 

"  Which,"  continued  the  functionary,  "  I  went  to  Mr. 
Fairholt's  house,  and  fetched  away  all  his  boots,  and  my 
men  took  'em  to  tho  spot,  and  tried  to  match  'em  all 
about  the  place  where  the  blood  lies,  and  there  wasn't 
a  shim  of  a  boot-mark  there." 

"  But,"  argued  one  of  the  bystanders,  "  there  must 
have  been  the  marki  of  Mr.  Reginald's  own  boots." 

The  constable  looked  at  him  with  ineffable  scorn. 

"In  course  there  were,"  he  condescended  to  reply, 
"  but  that  was  no  business  of  ourn.  They  was  smooth 
soles,  that  was  plain  enough  to  be  seen ;  so  was  the 
mark  of  a  woman's  foot." 

"  Did  yon  measure  that  ?  "  asked  a  smooth  voice. 

It  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke,  who  had 
stepped  up  to  the  group  unperceived. 

"  Measure  that,  sir !  exclaimed  the  constable,  "  why, 
no ;  we  knew  whose  foot  that  was  well  enough,  more's 
the  pity.    That  was  Daisy  Thome's  footmark." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  the  Curate,  calmly. 

Lady  Alicia,  sitting  by,  heard  the  question,  and  felt 
the  significant  force  of  it.    She  knew  the  suspicion  of 
her  which  lurked  in  tho  man's  mind,  and  that  this  had 
dictated  the  startling  inquiry. 
•  And  startling,  indeed,  it  was  to  the  constable. 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  fairly  thrown  by 
tho  words ;  "  why,  everybody  knows  that.  She  has 
confessed  that  she  was  there ;  she  it  was  as  gave  the 
alarm." 

"  I  know  that  Daisy  Thome  says  she  was  there,"  re- 
plied Sharke  ;  "  but  I  think  it  improbable  that  she  per- 
petrated the  outrage." 

"  Everybody  must  know  that,  sir,"  said  tho  constable, 
whoso  consequence  struggled  with  his  respect  lor  the 
Curate. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  the  rev.  antagonist,  "if  we 
acrree  in  that,  we  shall  probably  agree  iu  this  also,  that 
if  she  did  not  commit  the  attempted  crime,  some  other 
Laud  was  concerned  in  it." 

"  In  course,  sir." 

"Very  well,  then.  You  have  chosen  to  assume  that 
it  was  a  man— in  fact,  you  have  hardly  hesitated  to  say 
that  it  was  poor  Fairholt,  chiefly  because  he  is  not  to  be 
found." 

"  And  a  worry  good  reason  too,  as  I  take  it,"  inter- 
rupted the  constable,  complacently. 

''Very  good— but  not  good  enough.  A  man  may 
loavo  his  home  suddenly,  and  on  the  night  of  an  at- 
tempted murder,  and  yet  be  an  innocent  man.  I  admit 
that  the  probabilities  are  against  him,  that  the  circum- 
stantial evidenco  is  strong:  but  you  are  bound  to  go 
beyond  suspicious  circumstances.  You  are  bound  to 
obtain  proof,  if  proof  is  to  be  had ;  and  if  you  have  re- 
course to  such  a  test  as  that  of  footsteps,  you  are  bound 
to  take  all  the  results  which  that  test  atfords.  Now,  I 
repeat,  it  is  an  assumption  of  yours  that  a  man  com- 
mitted this  act.  Why  might  it  not  have  been  a  wo- 
man :- " 

This  was  6uch  a  perfectly  new  light  to  the  astute  con- 
stable, that  he  was  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
"  As  to  that  "  he  began. 

"  A  woman,"  continued  the  Curate, "  might  have  been 
on  the  watch  in  the  park  as  well  as  a  man ;  a  woman 
might  have  pulled  the  trigger  of  tho  pistol  or  the  gun, 
whichever  was  used  ;  and  as  for  motives,  a  woman  might 
have  had  as  strong  a  cause  of  jealousy  against  the  young 
Squire  as  you  surmise  that  Fairholt  had.  The  balance 
being  thus  equal,  you  find  the  impression  of  a.  woman's 
foot,  and  you  pass  it  by  unheeded,  as  a  thing  of  no 
account." 

With  a  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip,  the  Curate 
turned  on  hia  heel,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  dis- 
comfited constable  to  his  reflections. 

"You're  a  little  hard, upon  me,  I  think,  sir,"  urged 
that  personage  ;  "  there's  probabilities  on  one  side,  but 
none  on  the  other.  What  woman  is  there  hereabouts 
as  would  be  likely  '' 


"  Pshaw  !  "  cried  tho  Curate,  impatieutly,  "  how 
should  |  know  tho  secrets  of  all  tho  women's  hearts? 
It  might  have  been  a  mistress,  a  cast-off  sweetheart — 
anybody." 

His  eyes  were  turned  full  upon  those  of  Lndy  Alicia 
as  lie  uttered  these  words  ;  but  though  she  understood 
their  full  significance,  she  did  not  flinch.  She  returned 
him  gaze  for  gaze. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  slight  commotion  in  tho 
room.  Those  who  had  gathered  round  the  constable 
hastily  made  way  for  au  object  which  attracted  all  eyes. 
It  was  Reginald's  pet  spaniel  Rover,  who  came  dashing 
into  the  midst  of  tho  crowd,  waving  his  tail,  and  betray- 
ing every  symptom  of  excitement. 

"  What  is  that  in  his  mouth?"  exclaimed  several 
voices  at  once. 

"  'Tis  a  glove,"  cried  the  constable,  stooping  and 
taking  something  from  the  dog's  mouth. 

"A  glove!"  exclaimed  Curate  Sharke,  returning; 
"as  I  live,  a  woman's  glove,  and  stained  with  blood! ' 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  to  look  for  Lady  Alicia,  but 
she  had  disappeared. 

Half-an-hour  later,  a  touching  incident  transpired  in 
that  house. 

Poor  Daisy,  wearied  with  much  weeping,  and  distract- 
ed with  anxiety  as  to  the  progress  of  Reginald  Clavers 
and  the  fate  of  Jasper,  ventured  to  steal  from  the  room 
assigned  her  out  into  the  corridor,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing some  one  who  would  give  her  news  of  what  was 
passing.  That  portion  of  the  house,  however,  appeared 
to  be  deserted,  aud  she  wandered  on  and  on,  until  at 
length  chance  conducted  her  to  a  charming  boudoir, 
apparently  deserted. 

Arrested  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow  by  tho  beauties 
of  which  a  glimpse  was  afforded  her,  she  ventured  in. 
when,  to  her  astonishment,  a  woman  rose  from  one  of 
the  chairs. 

It  was  Lady  Alicia  do  Vernon ! 

"All,  your  ladyship,  excuse  me!"  exclaimed  Daisy, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  about  to  retire. 

"  Stay  !  "  exclaimed  her  ladyship ;  "  what  do  you  do 
here?" 

"  I  hoped — I  thought— to  gain  news  of  Mr.  Reginald ; 
but  " 

"  Ah  !   You  are  anxious — you  love  him  ?  "  interrupted 

the  other. 

"Love  him!"  exclaimed  Daisy,  impetuously,  "oh, 
no,  no !  I  fear  him  too  much.  But  if  he  dies,  they  will 
say  that  Jasper  is — a  murderer !  and  if  he  lives,  they 
will  drag  him  from  me,  perhaps,  to  a  felon's  gaol ;  and 
he — oh,  horrible,  horrible !— he  will  say  that  I  entrapped 
him  to  his  doom!" 

She  buried  her  face  iu  her  hands,  and  wept  afresh 
at  this  thought. 

Alicia  stood  gazing  upon  her  with  a  face  calm  and  un- 
moved. 

Suddenly  Daisy  looked  up. 

"  Ah !"  she  cried,  "  they  say  that  the  Squire  loved 
you,  my  lady — that  you  were  to  be  his  wife  long,  long 
ago.  If  hcVhould  live,  then,  you  will  have  power  over 
him.  He  will  listen  to  you,  and  will  forgive  Jasper, 
even  if  it  was  he  who  fired  the  dreadful  rhot.  For  your 
sake  he  will  forgive  him,  if  you  will  only  plead  with  him 
— if  you  will  only  say  how  great  the  provocation  was  ; 
how  much  ground  he  had  for  jealousy ;  how  wrong  and 
false  my  conduct  looked  in  his  eyes  " 

"Girl!  girl!"  exclaimed  Alicia,  "every  word  you 
utter  goes  to  condemn  the  lover  whom,  on  your  own 
confession,  you  have  cruelly,  shamelessly  treated.  For 
his  sake  I  would  do  much,  for,  from  my  heart,  I  pity 
him  ;  but  I  can  ask  no  favours  of  Reginald  Clavers,  and 
I  can  listen  to  no  importunities  from  you— you,  who 
have  been  the  guilty  cause  of  all  this  calamity." 

"  Not  guilty,"  cried  Daisy,  raising  her  hands  appeal- 
ingly.  ""No  !  not  guilty  of  any  wrong  to  Jasper  !  I 
have  been  rash — imprudent,  but  I  am  innocent,  as  from 
my  soul  I  believe  that  he  is  innocent.'' 

Lady  Alicia  shook  her  head  incredulously. 

"You  doubt  me — you,  too,  suspect  me !"  exclaimed 
Daisy ;  "  but  should  it  please  Heaven  to  spare  Mr.  Re- 
ginald's life,  ho  will  acquit  me  of  all  blame.  He  will 
explain  all,  and  you  will  believe'him — you  will  take  hi3 
word!" 

"His  word!"  ejaculated  Alicia,  with  infinite  con- 
tempt. 

Daisy  looked  up  into  her  face  w  ith  an  incredulous 

gaze. 

"  You  will  not  believe  him  ?"  she  asked. 
Alicia  did  not  reply. 

"  But  if  ho  tells  all— if  he  sets  before  you  my  actions 
and  my  motives  in  a  light  as  clear  as  that  of  noon- 
day, you  will  credit  him;  you  will  acquit  me  of  all 
blame,  and  you  will  plead  for  Jasper — will  you  not  ? 
You  will  say  how  much  he  loved  me,  how  much  his  jea- 
lous fears  misled  him?  Oh,  yes;  you  have  a  good 
heart,  a  kind,  good  heart,  and  will  say  a  word — only  a 
word — to  save  him,  and  to  spare  mo  a  life  of  remorse 
and  agony." 

In  the  intensity  of  her  pleading,  Daisy  sank  down, 
and  knelt  before  the  stern,  beautiful  woman,  who  stood 
with  averted  face. 

Yes ;  she  dared  not  venture  to  look  down  upon  the 
streaming  eyes,  and  tho  piteous,  pleading  face  raised  up 
to  hers.  She  had  not  a  hard  heart.  She  was  mo- 
mentarily yielding  to  the  conviction  that  Daisy  was  in- 
nocent ;  out  she  could  not,  dared  not  relent. 

Not  only  had  she  a  fixed  conviction  of  the  guilt  of 


Jasper  Fairholt— about  wlach,  indeed,  there  could  be 
little  question  to  a  dispassionate  mind — but  she  was  im- 
pressed with  the  absolute  impossibility  of  her  asking  a 
favour  of  Reginald  Clavers,  and  especially  suoh  a  favour. 
Besides,  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  Sharke  were  upon  her ; 
that  he  suspected  moro  than  she  knew ;  and  she  did  not 
doubt  that  he  wuuld  construe  any  interference  on  her 
part  into  a  feeling  of  remorse,  and  a  desire  to  save  tho 
innocent  from  the  punishment  duo  to  her  crime. 

Thus,  though  she  pitied  Daisy  from  her  heart,  she 
would  not  permit  herself  to  "betray  tho  slightest 
emotion. 

"  Rise,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  colder,  louder  than  that 
in  which  she  had  yet  spoken,  so  fearful  was  she  of  her- 
self; "  you  plead  to  mo  in  vain.  If  Jasper  Fair- 
holt has  been  guilty  of  this  sin,  he  must  abide  its  con- 
sequences ;  I  cannot  interfere  between  the  Squire  and 
justice,  and  if  I  could,  my  interposition  would  be  in 
vain." 

Daisy  raised  her  hands  in  supplication,  and  was  about 
to  renew  her  appeal,  when  a  servant  hastily  entered  the 
apartment. 

Seeing  Lady  Alicia,  he  stopped  suddenly. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  demanded  her  ladyship. 

"'  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady,"  said  the  man,  "  I  thought 
Mrs.  Primmer  was  here;  I  was  going  to  tell  her  tho 
news." 

"  News !  what  news  ?"  demanded  Alicia. 

The  man  hesitated. 

"Nothing — nothing  in  partic'lar,  my  lady,"  he 

replied. 

The  words  had  hardly  escaped  his  lip3  beforothe  Rev. 
Arundel  Sharke  entered  the  room. 

"Not  particular!"  c?:claimed  that  personage;  "you 
are  making  a  wilful  misstatement,  sir.  A  most  mate- 
rial discovery  has  been  made,  Lady  Alicia ;  it  is  that  of 
the  pajjor  which  formed  the  '  wad '  cf  the  pistol,  or  the 
gun,  with  which  Mr.  Clavers  was  shot." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  her  ladyship;  "  and  in  what  docs  the 
importance  of  that  discovery  consist  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  guess  r"  ho  asked,  significantly. 

"  No,"  she  replied  calmly ,  "  I  cannot." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  then,"  he  said,  in  a  low  whisper ; 
"  tho  paper  thus  found  consists  of  a  portion  of  a  news- 
paper." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  That  newspaper  was  not  published  in  England. 
Mark  that!  It  was  published  in  Canada.  You  under- 
stand ?  Consequently,  it  is  not  probable  that  many 
copies  of  it  would  reach  this  remote  part  of  the  country. 
You  are  following  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  affected  carelessness. 

"  One  only  is  known  to  have  reached  this  place.  It 
came  by  post  eight  days  since.  The  name  of  it  was 
peculiar,  and  struck  the  mind  of  the  postman  who  de- 
livered it.    The  paper  was  called,  The  Canadian  Flay." 

The  face  of  Ladv  Alicia  turned  to  stone. 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  "  what  more?" 

"  Simply,  that  The  Canadian  Flay  was  addressed  to 
'  Lady  Alicia  De  Vernon,  Garthorpc  Towers.'  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

QUITE  SAFE. 

Bcnixo  tho  commotion  that  prevailed  at  Grimwood 
Chase  on  the  day  after  the  tragic  occurrence  in  the 
park,  one  individual  was  missing. 

True,  his  presence  would  not  have  been  of  any  im- 
portance, and  his  absence  did  not  occasion  any  surprise, 
scarcely  any  observation.  If  he  was  not  among  the 
group  which  loitered  round  tho  door  of  the  mansion,  or 
followed  the  heels  of  the  constable,  it  was  only  supposed 
that  business  called  him  elsewhere.  And  the  supposi- 
tion was  quite  correct. 

Business  did  call  Joe  Barton — for  he  was  the  person 
to  whom  we  allude — away  from  Grimwood.  It  had 
called  him  up  at  an  early  hour — early  even  for  the  coun- 
try. It  had  called  him  up,  and  away :  not  down  tho 
main  street,  but  round  the  outskirts,  and  past  the  farm 
which  had  been  known  for  three  hundred  years,  at  least, 
as  "  The  Cedars." 

That  was  Jasper  Fairholt's  farm.  It  had  been  hold 
by  his  father,  his  grandfather ;  indeed,  the  memory  of 
those  parts  did  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  a  Fairholt 
did  not  hold  "  The  Cedars." 

And  it  was  this  farm  on  which  Joe  Barton — who,  up 
to  six  months  since,  held  tho  post  of  steward  to  a 
neighbouring  landowner — seta  covetous  eye. 

"  I'll  have  it,"  he  had  said  to  himself,  "  if  I  give 
double  the  rent — if  I  give  twice  what  it's  worth.  Jas- 
per Fairholt  has  stolen  from  me  the  heart  of  the  only 
human  being  for  whom  I  ever  cared  a  grain  o'  ecru ; 
aud  I'll  be  even  with  him !  Reginald  Clavers  must  get 
the  farm  for  me ;  he  doesn't  dare  refuse.  He  has  put 
himself  too  much  in  my  power." 

Thus  he  had  resolved  within  himself  weeks  before  ; 
and,  as  lie  paused  before  the  house  on  this  brjght,  fresh 
morning,  a  peculiar  smile  played  over  his  face,  and  yet 
he  scrutinised  the  place  with  considerable  anxiety. 

His  eyes  wandered  from  window  to  window ;  and,  more 
especially,  they  rested  upon  an  open  upper  casement, 
from  which'  the  white  blinds  fluttered  out  in  the  wind 
like  a  sail.  He  had  a  glance  for  the  stables  beside  tho 
house  also;  and,  when  he  had  scrutinised  all  careful!}', 
he  could  not  resist  au  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Tney  were  right,"  he  said,  "  the  gossips  down  at 
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.  the  alehouse,  raid  those  pig-headed  constables.  He  is 
SD^s'.  I  didn't  believe  it.    I  couldn't  believe  that  this 
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appened,  aad  that  the  ihrui  kid  dropped  into  my 
kails  without  my  \vdxxag  for  it.  I  thoaght  it  might 
bs  months;  and,  now,  why  shouldn't  it  be  mine  to- 
morrow '-" 

Revolving  this  point,  he  slowly  paced  np  and  down, 
under  she  gloom  of  the  trees  that  made  a  green  lane 
beside  the  farm. 

"  I'd  give  a  fiver  to  know  what  has  happened,"  he 
ruminated.  "  la  Keginald  dead  ?  And  is  Fairholt  gone 
TTi«  he  emigrated?  He's  talked  of  it  a 
itely,  since  the  girl  drove  him  well-nigh 
s  he  gone  off  sudden-like,  or  will  he  come 
that  most  be  made  impossible.  With  him 
iat  stain  npon  his  character,  both  the  farm 
may  be  mine ;  and  if  he  comes  back,  soni. 
ppen  to  throw  me  on  both  points." 
man  relapsed  into  thought;  again  paced 
ire  uneasily  than  before ;  then,  as  if  com- 
en  resolution,  he  exclaimed — 
*  It  he's  gone,  it's  to  Southampton.  I  can  get  there 
in  three  hoar*.  Once  there,  I  shall  be  satistied,  and  shall 
know  how  to  act — whether  the  young  Squire  lives  or 
thee.   I  can't  work  in  the  dark.' 

On  coming  to  this  sudden  resolution,  the  man  re- 
traced bis  steps  ;  but  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps  in 
the  still  morning  seemed  to  be  particularly  offensive  to 
bis  ears.  He  availed  himself,  as  he  went  alon?,  of  every 
tared  of  grass  by  the  road-eide ;  and  presently  coming 
to  a  stile,  bounded  over  it,  and  was  soon  wading,  aakle 
d?sp,  through  a  wet  meadow,  across  which  there  was  a 
foot-track  dimly  perceptible  in  the  heavy  dew,  which 

Following  this  path,  he  came  at  length  to  a  building, 
little  more  than  a  cottage ;  but  very  pretty,  and  with  a 
well-to-do  air  about  it.  There  he  lived  ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
his  own  freehold,  though  that  was  known  to  few ;  nor 
did  he  care  to  trumpet  it  abroad,  for  the  good  folks  of 
Grimwood  were  curious,  and  they  might  have  asked 
questions  as  to  how  it  had  srone  out  of  Reginald  Clavers' 
possession  into  that  of  Joe  Barton's,  which  questions 
Joe  Barton  might  have  found  it  awkward  to  answer. 

Coming  to  his  own  home,  nothing  was  more  natural 
t!^m  that  he  should  lift  the  latch,  and  walk  quietly  in ; 
but  it  was  singular  that,  having  done  so,  he  should  start 
and  utter  an  exclamation,  especially  as  the  object  which 
caused  him  to  do  so  was  a  very  common-place  one. 

It  was  only  an  old  woman,  who,  kneeling  before  the 
Sr.1  of  the  kitchen  into  which  the  door  opened,  and 
.*  j;<p  siting  herself  on  her  hands,  was  engaged  in  blow- 
ing with  her  mouth  at  the  feeble  name  she  had  suc- 
C'.  ■  l"d  in  igniting  under  a  few  sticks  of  green  wood. 

The  noise  of  the  name  and  of  her  own  blowing  pre- 
vented the  woman  hearing  the  footsteps  of  the  intruder, 
i.  .i.  the  cold  morning  air  blowing  in  on  her  shoulders 

"  Lor*  a  massy  me '."  she  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  treble ; 
,;  how  ye  do  skeer  a  body,  Master  Barton.  Why  a' 
tnoagh*.  je  .ibedan'  asleep,  an'  yo're  np  an'  aboat  afore 

C  "Ck-CTOW  ?" 

'  Why  not?"  demanded  Barton,  fiercely.  "Why 
fuTuldnt  a  man  be  stirring  in  the  fine,  clear  morn- 
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ag  late  an'  airly,  Master  Barton," 
lan.  '"  I  heerd  yc  come  'ome  in  the 

!iat  ?  ,  Ain't  I  master  in  my  own 
,  with  increasing  fierceness.  "  Do  I 
f  coming  in  and  going  ont,  and  to 
make  mischief  about  me  ?  You're  my 
■  Grugg,  not  my  master ;  and  you'd 
pots  and  your  pans,  your  bakings 
A  not  concern  yourself  with  me 
I  so  I  tell  fm,  once  and  for  all." 
Tit,  he  stn  ''e  across  the  wide  brick 
x>r  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  doors 
ainted  black,  and  disappeared,  his 
ring  on  the  otairs  which  he  had 

1  whined  old  Martin,  who,  in  her 
let  the  fire  die  out  to  a  red  spot : 
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irn",  however,  ho  hnd  effected  such  a 
ppearance,  that  even  his  housekeeper 

-.nTtially  conr»«l«!d  b^nnth  a  rough  cap. 
rcskin,  and  which  completely  hid  his 
[  i  tingle  lock  <■{  it  to  be  sworn  to.  A 
ndkeTcmet,  knotted  in  sailor  fashion, 


with  cord  below  cacti  knee,  disclosing  grey  ribbed  | 


stockings,  terminating  in  high  laced  boots,  which 
seemed  to  have  compressed  the  stout  leg  to  an  absurd 
degree  of  attenuation. 

"  Mussy  me !"  cried  the  old  woman,  as  Joe  Barton, 
thus  disguised,  placed  a  small  bundle  tied  in  a  red 
cotton  handkerchief  upon  the  table,  and  advanced  to 
the  fire  for  a  light  to  the  short  black  pipo  he  carried  in 
his  hand.  "  I  thought  'iwas'n  master  at  all.  I  thought 
'twas  Burglar  Jack,  off  the  common." 

"  Curse  your  thoughts !"  muttered  the  master,  apply- 
ing the  match  to  his  pipe. 

•'But  ye' re  hot  goin'  out  in  that  Guy  Fox  fashion, 
master,  surely?"  exclaimed  Martha. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  occasional  puffs  between  his 
words,  "  I'm  goin'  out,  and  I'm  goin'  in  this  fashion. 
And  I'll  trouble  you  to  let  me  go  and  come  as  I  like,  and 
in  what  dress  I  like ;  and  neither  to  remark  upon  it  to 
me  nor  to  any  one  else  in  this  place.  Now,  mark  me,  if 
I'm  asked  for,  mind  I'm  gone  to  Tretton  Market ;  I  went 
early,  and  that's  all  you  know.  And  let  mo  catch  you 
saying  one  word  to  anybody  about  this  disguise,  and 
there'll  bo  the  workhouse  for  you  this  winter — the 
workhouse — do  you  hear  ?" 

I  hear,"  she  answered  meekly. 
"  Keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head,  then,  and  look  fel- 
ine when  you  see  me." 

With  theso  words,  he  took  up  the  bundle  from  the 
table  and  left  the  cottage,  shimming  the  door  after  him 
as  he  went. 

It  was  still  so  early,  that  Barton  left  the  house  and 
retraced  his  steps  across  the  meadow,  and  was  off  and 
away,  without  attracting  any  attention. 

Thus  it  happened  that  his  absence  daring  the  entire 
day  was  hardly  remarked  in  Grimwood  ;  and  the  hold 
ing  of  Tretton  Market  on  that  day  was  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  it,  for  the  market  had  a  powerful  attraction 
for  all  connected  with  farming  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

But  it  was  remembered  afterwards,  as  a  curious  coin 
cidence,  that  on  that  particular  day,  a  villager  of  Grim- 
wood was  at  Southampton— the  nearest  sea-port  town 
whither  he  had  gone  to  see  a  brother  off  in  an  emi- 
grant ship  bound  for  America.  And  this  man,  satin 
tcring  leisurely  along  the  quay — while  his  brother  was 
engaged  in  the  shipping-office — encountered  a  man  so 
like  Joe  Barton,  that,  although  the  man  was  dressed 
a3  a  "navvy,"  and  was  swaggering  along  with  a  short 
black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  involuntarily  stopped  him. 
"Hallo,  Joe!"  he  cried. 

"  Anan ! "  said  the  fellow,  with  an  oath  and  a  drunken 
reel ;  and  the  next  moment  he  had  lurched  into  a  low 
public-house,  the  door  of  which  appeared  invitingly 
open. 

Having  nothing  better  to  do,  the  villager  thought  he 
might  as  well  enter  the  house  too,  and  did  so ;  when, 
to  h is  surprise,  ho  found  that  the  navvy  had  vanished, 
having,  as  he  learned,  gone  out  at  the  back  door  as  the 
other  entered  by  the  front. 

The  circumstance  was  singular;  and  the  man,  who 
was  named  Horrocks,  was  turning  it  over  in  his  mind, 
when,  happening  to  look  up,  he  saw  another  familiar 
face  in  the  doorway. 
It  was  that  of  Jasper  Fairholt ! 
"  Why,  Master  Fairholt,"  said  Horrocks,  "  bo  you 
here?" 

Yc3,"  answered  tho  other,  carelessly,  "and  I've  lost 
my  gun :  I  put  it  down  in  sonio  house  for  a  second,  and 
went  away  without  it." 

"  But  what  do  you  with  your  gun  here  ?  "  asked  nor- 
ocks. 

"  What!."  cried  tho  other,  with  a  confused  and  hesi- 
titing  manner,  "  why,  what  should  a  man  do  here  ?  I'm 
emigrating,  Horrocks.  I've  tried  to  weather  it,  but  I 
can't.  I'm  driven  from  house  and  homo.  I  thought  to 
take  a  farewell  of  you  all,  but  I  couldn't  find  the  heart 
to  do  it.  I  couldn't  say  to  all  who  know  mo  and  respect 
me, '  Look  here,  I'm  jilted,  I'm  deceived:  tho  woman  I 
loved,  and  would  have  shed  my  blood  for,  has  played 

me  false,  and  become  I  can't  sny  what  '    But  it  is 

so,  Horrocks ;  and  I'm  off— off  unknown  to  any  soul  but 
you— to  try  and  forget  her  in  the  New  World.'' 

By  this  time  wind  aud  tide  were  favourable — there 
was  no  steam  in  those  days — the  passengers  went  on 
board,  and  with  them  Fairiiolt,  and  so  they  parted. 

This  was  the  villager's  story ;  but,  simple  as  it  was,  it 
wasn't  all  told  till  long  after,  when  events  gave  signifi- 
(cancc  and  importance  to  every  word  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  Tretton  Market  v;aa  being  held,  and  Joe 
Barton  bad,  we  know — for  we  havo  heard  him  Fay  so — 
gone  over  to  bo  present  at  it.  The  market  was,  as  usual, 
over  early;  bat,- as  usual  oho,  it.i  frequenters  did  not 
reach  their  homos  in  particularly  good  hours. 

Markets  and  fairs  are,  in  fact,  to  the  fanner  what  ill- 
natured  folks  say  clubs  arc  to  the  London  gentry,  and 
"lodges"  to  the  working-classes.  Capital  things  in 
'heir  Ml  if  I'man,  but  apt  to  be  is.-od  by  their  fre- 

quenters as  an  excuse  for  a  httlo  over  indulgenco  and 
late  boon.  "Thero  was  always  so  much  to  do  after 
market,"  the  farmer's  wives  round  Tretton  complained  ; 
and  tho  fact  is  remarkable,  that  "  club  business  "  and 
lodge  business"  wrings  similar  complaints  from  many 
a  poor,  tirod-ont,  sleepy,  town  wife. 

Batthii  being  tlio  ca»»",  it  was  not  at  nil  surprhing 
thofc  Joe  Bttton,  who  had  no  wife  to  complain  or  even 
to    look  at  tho.  clock,"  should  have  returned  from 
ah; — much  later  than  the  rest  of  the  villagers 


reached  Grimwood  after  midnight,  ho  should  not  have 
betaken  himself  at  once  to  his  own  homo,  but  should 
have  taken  tho  path  which  led  to  the  furze-bushes,  which, 
as  we  know,  afforded  an  entrance  to  Grimwood  Park. 

The  night  was  dark,  for  there  were  but  few  stars,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  mau,  who  still  wore  the 
singular  garb  ho  had  adopted  in  the  morning, could  find 
the  patched-up  aperture  in  the  hedge. 

When  he  did  at  length  enter  the  park,  a  peculiar  sound 
caught  his  ear,  which  made  him  pause  and  hesitate. 

Tho  sound  was  like  that  of  a  man  whose  foot  had 
accidentally  caught  against  the  root  of  a  tree:  it  was 
followed  by  what  seemed  two  distinct  footsteps  on  tho 
crisp,  fallen  leaves. 

For  five  minutes  Joo  Barton  stood  perfectly  still, 
compressing  his  lips  so  that  not  a  breath  might  escape 
thsm  except  at  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  striving  to 
still  oven  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

But  the  sound  came  no  more. 

Silence,  profound  and  oppressive,  reigned  throughout 
the  park  in  that  midnight  hour. 

And  with  a  painful  sense  that  every  action  of  his  was 
accompanied  by  noise — more  noiso  than  he  would  have 
believed  possible— Bart  on  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purpose  for  which  ho  had  come  there. 

Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  small  bundle,  tied  in  the 
red  cotton  handkerchief  which  ho  had  brought  from 
home  in  the  morning.  This  he  untied  and  placed  in  his 
pocket,  and  feeling  in  the  dark — for  the  overhanging 
trees  were  dense  in  that  place — he  next  unwound  a 
woollen  substance.  It  was  a  baize  gun-cover,  and  it 
had  been  twisted  over  tho  object  which  the  bundle  con- 
tained. 

.For  a  moment  tho  mau  stood  with  the  gun-cover  in 
his  hand. 

"  Shall  I  drop  it  here  ?"  he  asked  himself.  On  re- 
flection, he  returned  a  negative  to  his  inquiry,  and 
thrust  that  also  into  his  pocket. 

Then,  with  a  slow  and  cautious  step,  he  dragged  him- 
self through  the  long  grass  until  ho  had  reached  the 
very  spot  where  the  violence  of  the  preceding  night  had 
taken  place.    Here  he  involuntarily  paused.  « 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  shaped  itself  on  his  lips  like  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  though  his  mind  naturally  speculated  on  tho 
issue  of  that  day,  in  one  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  it  was  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

So,  after  tho  momentary  pause,  he  went  on  past  tho 
snot — still  oozing  blood — crossed  an  opening,  where 
felled  trees  lay  on  tho  ground  like  corpses,  aud  then 
plunged  into  a  thicket,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a 
gnarled  oak,  perfectly  leafless. 

The  tree  was  deacf,  and  the  trunk  was  hollow;  a  fact 
of  which  the  man  must  have  hud  somo  knowledge,  for, 
without  hesitation,  he  approached  an  opening  in  it, 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  hastily  thrust  in  tho 
obiect  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

It  was  metallic,  and  fell  to  tho  ground  with  a  crash, 
at  which  he  started  with  terror — it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  must  bo  heard  at  Grimwood. 

Having  waited  a  moment,  to  sco  if  any  result  fol- 
lowed what  seemed  to  him  a  sound  so  startling,  Barton 
proceeded  at  once  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  before  long, 
found  himself  emerging  from  tho  park. 

"  That's  done,"  ho  muttered  to  himself,  as  ho  stepped 
into  the  road ;  "that'll  make  all  safe,  should  he  come 
back." 

"  Quito  safe  !"  muttered  a  voice  close  to  his  ear;  and, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  pistol-shot,  Joe  Barton  bounded 
'jnt  into  the  middlo  of  tho  road,  with  a  subdued  cry  of 
terror. 

(To  bo  continued  in  our  next.) 


A  NIGHT'S  ADVENTURE  IN  HAVANA. 

"  Tv.LXj  us  a  yarn,  captain,"  said  a  young  sailor  to  a 
dark-,  weather-beaten  man  about  forty,  who,  like  myself 
and  the  Others  in  tho  room — somo  half-a-dozen  Ameri- 
can sailors — were  waitiug  the  departure  of  a  barque  in 
the  offing  to  get  back  to  the  States. 

Timo  sat  heavy  on  our  hands,  and  here  we  were, 
gathered  in  the  public  room  of  the  Uolel  L'Espagna, 
of  New  Providence,  at  sunset,  enjoying  tho  cool  evening 
breeze  through  the  open  windows,  and  the  perfume  of 
several  good  Spanish  cigars  supplied  by  our  host. 

Tho  questioner  seemed  to  lio  well  acquainted  with 
the  person  addressed  a3  "  captain,"  probably  ho  had 
sailed  with  him  at  some  former  time;  at  any  rate,  the 
Captain  seemed  willing  to  comply  with  his  request. 
Looking  around  upon  the  company,  as  if  to  ask  their 
iien.ii  i.  .1),  I,.-  ■va:i  met  hy  an  unanimous,  "Go  ahead, 
Captain."  from  all  hands.  This  was  enough,  and  to 
ni'iko  the  matter  short,  ho  begun — 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  likely 
to  interest  yon',  nnle.-.-i  1  tell  yon  my  first  night's  expe- 
rience in  Havana;  which  will  servo  to  paij  away  tho 
time,  at  least. 

'•  Some  ten  years  ago,  I  first  entered  the  port,  of  Ha- 
vana, a.-j  second  mate  of  the  brig  F.mihj  Ahjn;  of 
Boston.  After  tho  usual  formula  of  Cusi.om-houso 
business,  I  ordered  out  a  boat  and  went  ashore  aboat 
somo  business  with  the  consignees  for  tho  captain,  who 
v;;i.<  l.oo  unwell  to  go  ashore  that  day.  This  would  tnko 
mo  till  tho  next,  morning  to  finish,  therefore  I  sent  tho 
boat  back,  and  looked  up  an  hotel.  Fortunately,  I  found 
one  without  much  trouble,  and  managed 


o  niaue  my 

If  thero  was  a  peculiarity,  it  was  this,  that  having  |  wants  known  by  a  few  words  which  1  had  fortified  my- 
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Belt  with  before  coming  ashore,  from  a  Spanish  dic- 
tionary belonging  to  tho  captain.  Better  it  would  have 
been  tor  mo  if  I  had  studied  it  more ;  but  what  is  done 
can't  bo  helped. 

"To  return  to  my  story.  I  carefully  noticed  the 
house,  and  went  out  to  find  tho  office  of  our  consignees, 

Messrs.  .    In  this  also  I  succeeded;  and  one  of  the 

gentlemen  being  acquainted  with  tho  English  language, 
my  business  was  over  in  time  for  me  to  return  to  the 
hotel  just  at  dusk. 

"  Passing  hastily  across  the  verandah  at  the  doorway, 
I  noticed  a  man,  evidently  a  citizen,  pacing  slowly  to 
and  fro.  I  should  not  perhaps  have  noticed  him,  if  it 
were  not  that  his  faco  wore  a  very  troubled  and  melan- 
choly expression.  Several  other  persons  wero  seated 
near,  among  whom  was  tho  landlord  of  the  house,  as  I 
afterwards  recollected. 

"  I  stopped  for  an  instant  to  allow  him  to  pass.  He 
turned  suddenly  to  go  back,  and  ran  directly  into  me, 
nearly  capsizing  us  both.  Muttering  an  angry  invective, 
he  passed  down  the  steps  into  the  street,  without  a 
word  of  apology.  Of  course  I  felt  indignant,  and  no 
doubt  looked  so  to  those  standing  near.  However,  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  get  satisfaction  without  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  language ;  so  I  went  to  my  room, 
and,  after  arranging  the  papers  connected  with  my  busi- 
ness at  the  consignee's,  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

"  Awakened  by  a  heavy  fall,  which  jarred  the  furni- 
ture in  the  room,  I  jumped  up,  hastily  lit  a  candle,  and 
listened  to  hear  what  had  caused  tho  noise. 

"  Hearing  a  low  groan,  I  hastily  drew  on  boots  and 
pants,  and  opened  the  door,  to  see  if  it  proceeded  from 
auyone  in  tho  corridor.  You  can  imagine  that  I  was 
surprised  when  the  door  flew  wide  open,  and  the  body 
of  a  man  fell  partly  into  the  room.  I  quickly  raised 
him  up,  and  placed  his  back  against  the  wall.  In  doing 
so,  my  hand  came  in  contact  with  something  wet  on  his 
bosom.  Good  heavens !  it  was  blood !  and  I  could  now 
see,  as  the  light  from  the  candle  fell  upon  him,  that  he 
was  the  same  person  who  ran  against  me  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  his  life  was  flowing  fast  from  a  deep  gash 
iu  his  breast.  I  lost  no  time  in  binding  my  handker- 
chief on  the  wound,  and  then  rang  my  bell  furiously, 
which  was  answered  in  about  five  minutes  (which  I 
thought  was  nearly  half-an-hour  then)  by  a  servant,  who 
was  almost  frightened  to  death  when  he  saw  what  had 
happened. 

"  Explaining  that  I  wanted  the  landlord,  he  started 
after  him  directly,  and  came  back  with  him  after  a  few 
minutes.    He,  too,  was  greatly  astonished  and  horrified 
at  the  sight,  but  quickly  sent  his  servant  off,  as  I  sup 
posed,  for  a  doctor. 

<;  In  the  meantime,  tho  wounded  man  lay  insensible 
and  bleeding.  The  servant  returned  with  a  magistrate 
and  two  policemen,  which  I  knew  by  their  dress. 

"  Instead  of  attempting  to  save  the  man's  life,  the 
landlord  and  magistrate  went  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  they  held  a  consultation.  This  was  soon  ended 
by  the  magistrate  coming  out  of  the  room,  the  landlord 
saying  something  which  I  could  not  understand,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  word — '  Verandah,'  and  point- 
ing to  me,  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  policemen, who  sud- 
denly seized  me  by  the  arms  as  I  stood  over  the  wounded 
man,  before  I  could  make  a  movement  to  defend  myself, 
and  clapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  my  wrists.  This  was 
done  in  a  few  seconds.  Good  God !  what  could  it  mean  ? 
Up  to  this  time  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  they 
would  suspect  me  of  murdering  him. 

"  A  thought  flashed  through  my  brain — did  they  sus- 
pect that  the  finding  of  the  body  in  my  room  was  con- 
clusive evidence  that  I  had  stabbed  him  ?  Had  the 
landlord  told  them  of  our  encounter  on  tho  verandah  ? 
Here  was  a  pretty  fix,  and  a  gloomy  prospect  of  the 
garotte,  or  a  d.smal  lifetime  in  a  Cuban  prison,  intruded 
itself  on  my  mind.  Had  I  known  anything,  I  should 
have  acted  far  differently,  and  ere  this  been  in  my  own 
cabin  in  the  brig. 

"  Here  a  sudden  movement  of  the  still  insensible  man 
attracted  the  attention  of  my  captors,  as  I  could  now 
regard  them.  With  a  convulsive  movement  he  opened 
his  eyes ;  the  magistrate  knelt  down  and  spoke  a  few 
words  in  his  ear.  He  could  not  answer ;  but  pointing 
with  his  forefinger  to  his  own  breast,  the  bandage  fell 
off,  and  with  a  shiver  his  life  departed.  The  magistrate 
turning  to  the  officers,  they  took  off  my  bracelets,  much 
to  my  relief,  although  I  did  not  understand  what  it 
meant. 

"Motioning  me  to  follow,  the  party  all  went  down 
stairs,  when,  after  a  consultation,  in  which,  of  course,  I 
could  not  take  part  to  their  enlightenment,  the  magis- 
trate made  me  understand  whether  I  knew  anyone  that 
could  talk  with  me. 

"  I  wrote  out  the  name  and  street  of  the  gentleman  I 
have  before  named  as  one  of  our  consignees.  This 
seemed  satisfactory  to  him,  as  he  sent  off  a  messenger 
immediately  with  a  note.  Mr.  — —  arrived.  I  told 
him  my  story,  which  he  repeated  to  the  magistrate  in 
Spanish,  and  in  return  he  told  me  that  the  last  act  of 
the  dying  man,  in  pointing  to  his  breast,  had  saved  my 
life.  It  was  in  answer  to  the  question  by  the  magistrate, 
"  Who  has  stabbed  you  ?  "  and  that  last  second  of  time 
shifted  the  responsibility  from  my  shoulders  to  his  own. 
He  had  killed  himself. 

"  Mr.  told  1110  that  I  was  a  lucky  man;  for,  said 

he, '  The  circumstances  as  they  were  would  have  surely 
been  considered  sufficient  to  establish  your  guilt,  and 
sentenced  you  to  death."    I  thought  so  too,  and  went 


aboard  the  brig,  taking  care  not  to  stay  in  the  city  again 
at  night  for  quite  a  long  time." 

"  Captain,  that  was  a  pretty  narrow  escape,"  said  the 
young  sailor. 

We  all  coincided,  and  as  it  was  now  dark,  sought  our 
beds,  expecting  to  be  up  early  the  next  morning  to  go 
aboard  the  barque,  homeward  bound. 


THE  FUNERAL  AT  SEA. 
Deep  in  the  briny  ocean's  bed 

We  laid  him  down  to  rest ; 
No  cloister  echoed  to  our  tread, 

No  mould  his  coffin  prest ; 
No  organ  peal,  no  minster  bell 

A  solemn  welcome  rang, 
The  murmuring  winds  breathed  forth  his  knoll, 

Tho  waves  his  requiem  sang. 

Yet  will  he  sleep  as  safe  and  free 

In  ocean's  pearly  caves, 
As  if  beneath  his  favourite  tree 

Where  the  green  herbage  waves ; 
And  wild  flowers  blossom  o'er  tho  tomb 

(In  hallowed  precincts  made). 
Filling  the  air  with  sweet  perfume, 

When  summer  sunsets  fade. 

And  though  no  sculptured  marbles  rise 

Above  his  ocean  grave, 
To  consecrate  the  spot  he  lies, 

Perchance  each  sea-borno  wave 
That  breaks  upon  the  rocky  shore 

May  bear  upon  its  crest 
The  secret  of  the  tempest's  roar, 

The  loved  one's  place  of  rest : 

And  though  we  may  not  ever  tell 

The  language  of  the  sea, 
We  hear  a  voice  in  every  shell 

Breathing,  "  The  hour  shall  bo 
When,  at  the  archangel's  trumpet  sound, 

With  solemn,  holy  dread, 
Ocean  and  earth  shall  both  be  found 

To  render  back  their  dead." 


DROWNING  FOR  A  HUSBAND. 

Jane,  and  Alice,  and  Eudora !  The  names  fall  lovingly 
from  my  pen,  for  they  were  as  dear  sisters  to  me.  I 
was  nearest  the  age  of  Alice ;  but  Jane  was  only  a  brief 
year  older,  and  Eudora  not  a  year  younger,  and  the 
trifling  difference  made  no  difference  in  our  feelings ; 
while  Jane  seemed  actually  the  j'oungest  of  the  four, 
and  bowed  to  our  opinions  and  asked  our  advice,  as  if 
it  really  were  so. 

Alice  was  a  pretty  brunette,  sparkling  in  conversation, 
and  rich  in  repartee,  which  sometimes  verged  on  the 
sarcastic,  but  was  instantly  redeemed  by  a  kindly  flow 
of  feeling  that  made  you  love  her  even  when  she  had 
just  wounded  your  self-love.  Eudora  was  the  stateliest 
of  the  three.  Queenly  in  look,  lofty  in  feeling,  almost 
haughty  in  appearance,  Eudora  claimed  the  respect  and 
attention  she  merited. 

We  were  together  almost  continually,  and  I  was  but 
a  fourth  sister,  so  intimate  had  we  become.  It  was 
midsummer,  and  we  expected  several  young  lads  to  visit 
us ;  and  foremost  among  them,  Sidney  Winter. 

At  last  he  came.  The  house  was  crowded,  so  that 
the  girls  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  spacious  chambers 
they  had  occupied,  and  enter  into  smaller  quarters. 
Eudora  felt  it  the  most,  as  she  always  did  all  things. 
Her  cherished  haunt  to  become  the  property  of  a  great 
hulking  boy  !  This  description  of  him  was  purely  ima- 
ginary ;  for  Sidney  Winter,  when  he  came,  was  found 
to  be  in  manners,  in  principles,  and  personal  appearance, 
a  gentleman. 

Before  he  had  been  there  three  weeks,  I  saw  that 
Eudora  was  subdued.  Never  had  she  been  so  gentle, 
never  so  amiable.  And  Sidney  Winter's  happiness, 
comfort,  convenience,  were  all  she  thought  of.  To  care 
for  his  room,  to  see  that  everything  in  it  was  delicately 
neat,  to  adom  it  with  the  choicest  flowers,  even  to  the 
rifling  of  her  favourite  geraniums,  to  impart  just  the 
right  shading  and  just  the  right  degree  of  atmosphere 
to  it — these  were  her  every-morning  duties ;  and  she 
entered  into  them  with  a  heart  and  will  that  showed  it 
was  no  unwelcome  task. 

The  indolent  disposition  of  the  young  man,  and  the 
probable  indulgences  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  pre- 
vented any  very  warm  appreciation  of  her  services. 
Eudora  did  not  perceive  this  selfishness  in  him,  so  ap- 
parent to  others.  It  was  no  sacrifice  in  her  to  labour 
for  him,  even  though  the  fair  white  hands  were  never 
put  to  such  uses  for  any  being  before. 

Suddenly  Eudora  awoke  from  her  dream.  Sidney 
Winter  was  going  away !  And  Alice  and  he  walked 
together,  night  after  night,  in  the  grove  of  elms,  while 
Eudora  sat  alone  in  her  chamber.  This  was  tho  bitter- 
ness of  the  cup,  that  her  own  sister,  so  dearly  loved — 
for  Eudora  had  a  loving  heart — should  be  her  rival  in 
Sidney's  heart.  Had  she  indeed  misinterpreted  his 
appearance  of  preference  for  herself?  She  had  felt 
every  smile,  every  expression  of  approbation,  as  proofs 
of  a  growing  attachment;  and  now — oh,  how  dreary 
seemed  her  life ! 

That  Sidney  liked  Alice  was  very  evident;  but  he 
soon  forgot  her,  and  turned  to  Jane  with  a  fervour  that 
seemed  quite  real.  Jane,  however,  was  exceedingly 
cool.  She  knew — that  clear-sighted  eldest  sister — that 
her  lover  was  a  male  coquette  of  the  first  water.  She 
had  seen  how  he  had  alternated  between  tho  three,  and 
che  determined  to  punish  him. 


His  first  Jove-speech,  all  unmeaning  as  it  was,  was 
reported  to  her  father ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Helstone  became  aware  that  his  two  younger  girls  had 
each  received  similar  avowals  of  attachment. 

With  Jane  and  Alice  there  was  no  scar  of  the  wound 
they  had  borne.  They  talked  together  of  his  conduct 
and  wisely  concluded  that  such  evanescent  love  was  not 
worth  the  echo  of  a  sigh.  But  Eudora's  love  grew 
deeper  than  theirs.  She  was  one  of  those  who,  having 
loved,  love  always.  Passion  once  aroused  in  her  soul 
burned  into  her  very  nature ;  and  as  this  was  the  first' 
so  it  was  the  deepest  and  strongest— the  last.  And  Mr' 
Helstone,  who  knew  the  natures  of  his  children,  would 
not  scruple  to  give  him  his  opinion. 
.  "  \  do  not  believe  in  either  Jane's  or  Alice's  impres- 
sibility,"  he  said,  "  but  with  my  youngest  daughter  it  is 
dangerous  to  trifle.  If  you  have  ventured  so  far  as  to 
engage  her  affections,  you  must  fulfil  your  pledge." 

Alice  told  me  of  this  as  we  sat  at  her  window  at 
sunset.  (  She  disagreed  with  her  father,  and  thought 
Eudora  s  pride  would  be  her  safeguard  from  misery. 
We  sat  long  talking  of  this,  until  twilight  came,  and 
then  the  sweet  starlight.  Beneath  the  lovely  light  wo 
saw  a  figure  in  white  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

"  That  must  be  Eudora,"  said  Alice.  "  No  one  else 
is  romantic  enough  to  walk  there  at  night."  And  sho 
laughed— a  gay,  happy  laugh,  that  told  me  of  a  heart 
free  from  any  entanglement  with  Sidney  Winter. 

Then  we  were  very  still  again.  The  figure'  glidod 
away,  and  then  we  heard  a  spash,  a  gurgling  of  waters, 
and  Alice  screamed  out,  "  The  pond,  the  pond !  Julia, 
Eudora  has  fallen  into  the  pond ! " 

I  did  not  dare  to  say  what  I  thought,  but  I  silently 
believed  that,  if  it  were  really  Eudora  who  had  troubled 
the  waters,  she  had  done  so  knowingly — meaningly.  I 
ran  down,  and  out  into  the  garden.  As  I  passed  out  of 
the  door,  I  saw  Sidney  Winter  lying  asleep  on  a  couch 
in  the  hall.  I  shook  him  by  the  shoulder ;  I  have  no 
doubt — never  have  had — that  I  pulled  him  by  the  hair 
quite  violently. 

"Come  along  and  see  your  work!"  I  exclaimed, 
recklessly.  I  did  not  care  for  the  man  at  all,  and  had 
been  indignant  when  Alice  seemed  to  favour  him.  I 
was  now  full  of  a  deep,  bitter  rage  against  him ;  and  I 
was  willing  he  should  know  how  little  I  approved  of  tho 
worship  he  was  getting  from  them  all. 

I  did  not  think  this,  for  there  was  no  time ;  but  I  felt 
it.  I  did  not  relax  my  hold  of  him  until  we  reached 
the  pond.  There  were  Eudora's  white  garments  float- 
ing on  its  surface — her  white  arms  struggling.  Sho 
was  not  dead  then. 

"What  does  this  mean? — who  is  that?"  he  asked, 
dreamily. 

"  One  of  Mr.  Helstone's  family.  Is  not  that  enough 
to  make  you  move  quicker  ?" 

He  did  move  then,  but  not  so  as  to  arrive  at  tho  edgo 
of  the  pond  before  Alice  and  myself.  When  he  did 
come,  he  threw  off  hat,  and  coat,  and  boots,  and  plunged 
in.  I  saw  him  grasp  the  white  robes  in  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  which  was  rising.  He  brought  the  pallid  figure 
to  the  bank,  and  laid  it  gently  down.  There  was  horror, 
if  not  grief,  in  his  face.  I  ran  to  the  house  for  help,  and 
we  followed  the  seeming  corpse  back  to  the  home  which, 
only  a  few  moments  ago,  Eudora  Helstone  walked  out 
from  in  life  and  health. 

"Will  she  live?"  was  the  question  asked  by  eager 
lips  and  eyes.  That  was  a  question  all  too  difficult  to 
answer ;  for  there  she  lay,  immoveable,  stiff,  rigid,  and 
cold  as  clay. 

The  housekeeper  had  a  sailor  son  visiting  her.  I 
thought  of  him,  so  much  more  capable  of  meeting  the 
case  than  ourselves.  Under  his  direction,  I  did  what 
Jane  and  Alice  were  too  much  terrified  to ;  and  before 
long  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  patient  alive. 
There  were  tears  and  embraces ;  but  I  gave  none  of  i 
these.  My  business  was  with  Sidney  Winter,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  parlour,  and  relieved  my  mind  great!  v 
by  bestowing  upon  him  a  hearty  scolding  for  the  reckless 
conduct  which  had  nearly  cost  a  life,  and  had  doomed  a 
young  and  happy  girl  to  lasting  mortification — perhaps 
to  insanity.  He  heard  me  through,  and  went  back  to  the 
oom  where  Eudora  was  sitting  up,  but  still  pale,  and 
wrapped  in  blankets.  A  faint  blush  warmed  up  her  palo 
cheek  as  Winter  came  forward  and  knelt  before  her. 

Forgive  me,  Dora,"  he  said,  humbly  ;  "  forgive  and 
love  me.   Mr.  Helstone,  I  ask  you  for  your  child." 

Tho  father  was  agitated,  even  to  tears,  but  he  gavo 
no  answer. 

"  Jane,  Alice,  Julia ! "  continued  Winter,  "plead  for 
e  !    I  have  done  wrong,  but  I  may  be  forgiven.  May 
not,  Mr.  Helstone  ?   Will  you  trust  me  with  your 
daughter  ?  " 

Never  did  I  see  a  man  so  humble.  I  almost  hoped 
that  his  proposal  would  be  rejected  with  scorn ;  Mit 
Eudora's  eyes  were  lifted  to  Mr.  Helstone's  face,  am1 
their  fervid,  pleading  glances  prevailed  over  tho  father's 
righteous  resentment. 

They  live  very  happily  now.  I  wonder  if  they  ever 
think  of  that  time.  My  namesake,  Julia  Winter,  is  now 
thirteen,  and  inherits  her  mother's  romance.  Perhaps 
one  of  these  nights  she  may  act  over  again  that  melo- 
dramatic scene,  and  revive  in  her  parents'  hearts  the 
memory  of  that  night.  I  think  of  this  sometimes,  wheu 
I  find  Eudora  quietly  mending  a  coat  for  her  husband, 
>r  moving  around  gently  amidst  her  little  tribe  of  chil- 
dren, and  wonder  what  6ho  thinks  uow  of  "  drowning 
for  a  husband." 
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LOT  15  0  —  IXf.OTED. 
The.  a  loT'st  another,  and  I  love  in  vain. 


Brio*. 


Tr  wonld.be  impossible  adequately  to  describe  Lever's 
emotion  and. embarrassment  at  Doran's  appointment. 
Me  feit  #kat  he  ought  to  enlighten  Houghton  about  him 
— yet  how  could  he  do  so  ? 

Of  necessity  they  were  brought  much  into  contact, 
and  then  it  was  that  Lever,  to  any  unprejudiced  person, 
would  have  appeared  as  the  one  who  had  been  guilty 
of  some  crime,  for  he  could  not  look  Doran  in  the  face  ; 
the  uther,  on  the  contrary,  was  perfectly  at  his  ease 
and  unconstrained,  treating  Lever  as  one  above  him  in 
position  only,  yet  as  one  gentleman  would  another,  but 
as  a  complete  stranger. 

What  added  to  Lever's  embarrassment,  was  the 
knowledge  that  Doran  had  been,  if  he  was  not  even 
then,  loved  by  Rose  Hallet ;  for  it  was  to  save  him,  as 
much  as  her  father,  that  she  had  first  sought  him  the 
night  he  had  been  drugged. 

Rose,  Lover  had  seen  but  once  since,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  asked  him  about  Doran,  in  his  new 
position,  showed  him  how  deep  was  the  interest  she 
felt  towards  the  other  in  her  heart. 

To  Lever's  implied  affection,  she  answered  with  some 

"  la  tms  a  time  to  think  of  love,  Mr.  Lever,  when  a 
father  and" — for  a  moment  she  hesitated — "friend," 
she  added,  "have  thrown  themselves  into  positions 
so  fearful  V 

"  Yon  love  him  still,  Rose,  despite  all  ?"  ho  said, 
sadly. 

"  Love  him  ?  Well,  'tis  not  the  term  for  my  feel- 
ings. I  would  save  him  ;  the  time  is  so  short  since  he 
was  good  and  pure,  he  cannot  be  corrupted  quite.  And, 
now  that  he  If  near  you,  yon  will  aid  me — will  you 
■ot>" 

"  (  will,  truly  j  but  what  will  my  reward  be  ?" 

"  You  will  have  saved  a  soul,"  she  hastily  said,  inter- 
Itrpting  him  ;  "  laved  a  soul,  here  and  hereafter. 

6  And  have  UM.  yon,"  ho  replied,  sadly.  "Well, 
never  mind,"  he  quickly  added,  "  I  will  do  all  I  may,  if 
he  will  give  me  the  chance ;  but  we  meet  now  as 
strangers,  snd  1  know  not  how  far  I  am  acting  rightly 
in  not  communicating  ail  I  know  to  Mr.  Houghton." 


"You  would  not — oh!  you  would  not!"  she  almost 
shrieked,  rising,  terrible  in  her  excitement,  like  some 
demon  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman ;  you  would 
not  take  my  last  hope  from  me,  of  seeing  William 
Doran  reformed  ?  He  cannot  be  corrupted,  quite  cor- 
rupted,  so  soon.  You  knew  him  good  and  upright,  so 
did  I !  They — they — they  have  ruined  him,  and  I 
could  curse  them  all !" — she  added  the  last  word  with  a 
shudder — "all — even  my  father!" 

Lever  stood  speechless  for  a  moment,  with  his  arms 
crossed  over  his  breast,  gazing  on  the  working  fea- 
tures, and  the  nostril  of  breathing  flume,  like  a  war- 
horse! 

"  You  love  him  well !"  fell  despondingly  from  the 
young  man's  lips ;  "  and  I — I,  would  have  loved  you  as 

a  queen,  an  empress,  while  he  " 

Would  make  his  toy,  his  plaything,  of  mo.  I  know 
it ;  but  he  will  not — I  will  win  him  to  himself  again, 
and  make  him  respect  me,  too !" 

All  a  young  girl's  pride  burst  in  a  glow  over  her 
beautiful  face  as  she  spoke. 

"  Have  a  care,  Rose  Hallet,"  ho  said,  in  a  low,  warn- 
ing tone,  that,  in  trying  to  save  a  drowning  man,  you 
aro  not  immersed  yourself !" 

She  laughed  scornfully. 

"I  cannot  understand  you,"  he  said,  impatiently; 
"  the  first  time  we  met,  you  asked  ine  to  aid  you,  at 
any  cost,  to  savo  father  and  lover,  even,  if  necessary, 
by  denouncing  them." 

"  Don't  you  see  ?"  sho  nervously  answered ;  "  I 
thought  them  lost — quito  lost,  then.  My  father — well, 
I  feel  sure,  in  time,  to  save  him ;  and  as  to  Doran,  you 
must  see  that  now  a  new  path  of  well-doing  is  open 
before  him,  and  I  am  sure  ho  will  reform." 

Even  if  I  lose  you,  I  hope  ho  may,"  Lever  solemnly 
said  ;  "  but,  Rose,  bo  not  too  sanguine — Doran  is  not, 
in  my  eyes,  acting  like  a  reformed  man.  He  is  daring, 
not  penitent." 

There  are  strange  occurrences  in  life,  which  make  us 
think,  involuntarily,  that  spirit  influences  aro  around 
us,  linking  us  to  persons  and  thoughts  at  a  distance. 

When  Lever  returned  to  his  lodgings,  after  leaving 
Rose  Hallet,  he  was  told  that  one  of  Mr.  Houghton's 
clerks  was  awaiting  his  arrival  on  business. 

Not  a  thought  or  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  of  who 
it  was,  and  wit  h  a  pale  check  and  compressed  lip,  indi- 
cative of  his  deep  emotion,  ho  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  his  door,  speechlessly  gazing  at  William  Doran! 

Rose— only  Rose,  and  her  love  for  this  man  of  frand 
and  deceit — stood  before  him  in  imagination. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Lever,"  said 
Doran,  approaching,  in  a  quiet,  subdued  manner. 

"  I  am, '  was  the  reply,  as  ho  advanced  into  tho 
room. 

The  first  shock  of  surprise  over,  Lever  was  cool  and 
collected. 

"*  Never  too  late  to  mend,'  Lcvor,"  eaid  the  visitor, 


"is  my  motto  before  wo  open  this  interview.  I  want 
you  to  hear  me  calmly." 

Lever  motioned  to  a  chair,  and  dropped  into  another 
himself. 

"  I  can  perfectly  understand,"  continued  Dorau, 
quietly,  but  without  emotion,  "  that  you  fear  me." 

"  I  fear  you!"  cried  Lover,  haughtily. 

"  Nay — do  not  interrupt  mo  so  hastily,"  said  Doran, 
waving  his  hand  deprecatingly ;  "  I  mean,  morally  fear 
me.  You  think  that  I  am  not — cannot  become — other 
than  a  villain.  Know  this,  Lever,  there  are  none  so 
desperate  in  evil  as  those  who  kavo  been  good  and  re- 
spectable." 

"  I  can  believe  that,  but  " 

"  You  think  /  was  too  desperately  bad  ?  Just  listen, 
before  you  condemn  me.  I  was  not  half  so  bad  until 
that  fatal  night  when  they  brought  you  to  the,  Man- 
sion. You  will  remember  that  I  took  you  to  Brunton's, 
and  left  you  thero  ?" 

"I  recollect  it  well." 

"Lever — I  had,  in  a  moment  of  mad  despair,  as 
having  been,  innocent  as  I  was,  condemned  by  my  em- 
ployers as  a  thief — I  had,  I  say,  yielded  to  a  paltry 
feeling  of  revengo  against  the  world,  which  trebly  re- 
bounded against  myself,  and  linked  my  desperate  for- 
tunes with  those  of  the  gang." 

"  Was  thero  not  another  moving  cause  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so.    Little  Rose,  you  mean  ?" 

Lever's  blood  curdled  at  this  cool,  contemptuous 
mode  of  alluding  to  the  one  ho  loved  so  well  and 
rightly. 

I  shock  you,"  continued  Doran,  noticing  the  move- 
ment; "  but  how  would  you  have  a  fellow,  who  respects 
respectability,  love  tho  daughter  of  old  Hallot?" 

Would  you — dare  you — in  any  way  connect  the  two, 
except  by  the  mere  law  of  nature  ?"  demanded  Lover. 

"  Yes ;  Rose  could  not  remain  there,  were  her  feel- 
ings sufficiently  nice  to  appreciate,  at  its  fullest  extent, 
the  degradation  of  her  position.  Rose  will  live  to  work 
with  them,  and  become  a  decoy." 

"Do  not  utter  such  a  thing !"  exclaimed  Lever,  in 
horror — "  'tis  blasphemy !" 

Doran  laughed  lightly  and  scornfully.  Then,  as  if 
recalled  to  himself,  and  the  part  he  had  to  play,  or  tho 
character  to  redeem,  as  tho  case  might  lio  between 
himself  and  his  sincerity,  ho  uttered — 

"  But,  lot  us  speak  of  things  more  serious,  Lever.  I 
am  one  of  thoso  who  think  that  no  woman  should  be  per- 
mitted to  como  between  friend  and  friend.  I  want  you 
— us — to  be  to  one  another  what  we  were  in  Carlislo." 

"  How  may  that  ever  be,  Doran  ?" 

"Easily ;  if  you  can  form  the  idea  in  your  own  mind 
of  a  fellow  driven  to  desperation  by  his  wrongs — of  a 

fellow  who  hated  you  for  being  what  ho  despaired  of 
over  becoming  again— respectable." 

"  Good  heavens !  and  with  sucli  feelings,  how  could 
you  Uavo  striven,  as  you  have  done,  Doran,  to.  drag,, 
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force  me  down  to  yourlovcl?"  interrupted  tho  other, 

iu  surprise. 

"From  the  madness — strive  to  comprehend  it — which 
I  have  just  described.  WJiy,  limn,  tho  devil  seeks  fel- 
lowship, and  so  does  man,  whatever  his  position,  and 
tho  guilty  more  than  the  good,  as  an  excuse  for  their 
own  weakness." 

Lover  was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  lie  longed  to  take 
Doran  onco  more  to  his  bosom  as  a  friend,  but — dared 
lie  do  so  ?  And  ltoso  ?  she  stood  sadly  between  them. 
Bat,  when  the  heart  is  really  good,  a  saltish  feeling 
never  is  permitted  to  impede  a  right  action. 

Lever  shut  his  eyes  to  all,  except  the  fact  alleged  by 
Doran,  that  he  had  regained  a  respectable  position,  and 
withdrawn  from  tho  gang. 

"  And  do  you  not  fear  they  may  denounce  you  ?" 
asked  Lever,  half  convinced. 

"They  dare  not— it  would  be  their  own  ruin;  more- 
over, they  hope  that  old  associations  may  again  link  me 
with  them." 

'"'  Bat  you  never  would — would  j'ou?" 

"  Never,  Lever  !  And  now  'tis  to  you  I  appeal,  not 
to  fling  back  into  the  turbulent  waters  one  who  lias 
buffeted  the  waves  to  shore.  1'ou  are  innocent,  and 
might  safely  donounco  and  ruin  me — they  never  can." 

"As  you  act,  so  bo  tho  past  forgotten,"  answered 
Lever,  grasping  Doran's  hand.  In  that  moment  he 
forgot  everything  but  the  joy  of  saving  one  whom  he 
had  so  much  valued. 

Time  will  prove  Doran's  sincerity  or  deceit. 

When  we  have  forgiven  a  wrong,  the  generous  heart 
goes  beyond  pardon;  it  opens,  and  takes  the  injurer 
into  its  closest  recesses  again. 

Lever  and  Doran  became  intimate  friends  once  more, 
and  tho  former  had  few  concealments  from  the  latter, 
save  as  regarded  his  interviews  with  Hose. 

Doran,  in  proof,  as  he  said,  of  his  reformation  and 
good  intentions,  had  apartments  far  from  town,  to  which 
he  went  in  tho  evening,  and  returned  in  the  morning 
by  rail;  it  was,  ho  said,  to  break  oft  bad  connections. 

This  residence  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Staines. 

Houghton  was  unmistakably  cool  in  his  manners  to 
Lever,  who  could  not  help  speaking  to  Mrs.  Darcey 

This  lady,  with  a  sample  of  good  sense  not  often 
found  in  womankind,  sedulously  concealed  from  him 
tho  conversation  to  his  disparagement  which  had  taken 
place  at  Mr.  Houghton's. 

AH  she  could  now  do,  in  her  difficult  position,  was  to 
beg  of  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  a  young  man,  a  com- 
parative stranger  like  himself,  would  of  necessity  have 
inany  jealous  of  and  anxious  to  injure  him. 

She  also  minutely  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  in- 
jury- to  his  hand. 

This  wa.3  rather  difficult  of  explanation,  for  he  much 
wished  to  avoid  naming  Eose ;  but  Mrs.  Darcey  was 
not  one  to  bo  put  off,  she  would  know  all,  and  did,  save 
Lever's  love  for  the  girl ;  this  was  his  own  heart's  secret. 

Ho  therefore  placed  his  visit  to  the  account  of  the 
interest  ho  felt  in  fulfilling  his  promise  given,  to  save 
her  father  and  lover,  if  possible. 

"  When  you  love,  if  you  should  bo  as  true  as  you  are 
in  friendship,"  she  said,  keenly  regarding  him,  "you 
will  be  a  nonsuch,  Lever." 

Despite  his  efforts  at  control,  he  felt  himself  colour. 

"  I  tell  vou  candidly,"  she  said,  after  some  moment's 
silent  thought,  "  that  I  do  not  like  this  appointment  of 
your  friend  Doran,  at  Houghton's.  I  am  sceptical  of 
sudden  reformations,  especially  in  one  who  seemed 
utterly  lost ;  and  you  say  he  loves  this  girl  Rose  ?" 

Lever  cursed  his  own  folly,  in  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance told  Mrs.  Darcey  things  which  were  now  awk- 
ward to  explain  in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings. 
There  was  nothing  to  bo  done  but  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  then  he  concluded  by  giving  a  bungling  account 
of  Hose's  love— yet  not  love— for  Doran;  Doran's 
equally  mystical  affection  for  her,  and  a  father  to  be 
saved,' whose  name  he  had  ever,  as  now,  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Mrs.  Darcey.  He  did  not  wish  Rose  to  be 
known  as  the  daughter  of  a  cringing,  low  fellow,  such 
as  Hallet  appeared  before  this  lady.  She  knew  this 
father  was  a  gambler,  but  lie  might  bo  a  fallen  gentle- 
man, not  the  husband  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
articles,  and  littlo  better  himself. 

Mrs.  Darcey  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see  his  confusion, 
and  guess  the  cause.   Her  final  warning  was — 

"lama  sybil,  Lever ;  beware  of  Doran — beware  of 
this  girl  Rose ;  she  comes  from  too  impure  a  homo  to 
bo  unsullied.    Beware  of  them !" 

At  that  moment,  as  if  to  colour  tho  picture,  the  re- 
collection flashed  across  him— not  of  Rose  when  she 
came  in  pity  to  save,  on  their  first  mooting— but  Rose 
as  he  had  seen  her  tho  last  time,  terrible  iu  beauty,  as 
if  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  living  serpents  coiled 
round  her  head ! 

CHATTER  XVTII. 

PLOTS    AND  PLOTTERS. 

But  oh,  what  damned  minutes  tel!3  ho  o'er, 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves! 

SnAKiispiiAnfi. 

It  was  on  the  very  morning  when  this  conversation 
took  place,  that  a  strange  scene  was  enacted  at  Hough- 
ton's, in  the  banking  establishment. 

It  was  an  unusual  circumstance  for  Lever  to  be  absent 
from  the  bank  in  tho  day-time,  but  he  had  been  sent  out 
on  some  business  of  importance  by  Houghton,  pur- 


posely to  facilitate  an  interview  ho  wished  to  have,  as 
if  by  accident,  with  Doran. 

"  To  sco  what  stuff  ho  was  mado  of,"  as  Houghton 
thought. 

Lover,  passing  by  Mrs.  Darcey's  neighbourhood, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  calling  to  see  one  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much — his  best  friend,  as  ho  felt  her 
to  be.  As  soon  as  Lever  was  started  off,  Houghton 
made  an  excuse  to  send  for  Doran.  When  a  man  is 
guilty,  and  playing  a  doublo  part,  tho  quivering  of  a 
leaf  will  alarm  him. 

Doran  changed  colour.  Had  Houghton  discovered 
anything!'  Well,  what  then?  He  could  surely  escape 
to  the  Mimsion,  and  bo  secure. 

He  was  preparing  to  obey,  when  an  old,  decrepid 
man  entered  the  bank ;  he  was  bent  nearly  double,  and 
a  pair  of  green  goggles  concealed  his  eyes,  a  grisly 
board  completed  tho  disguise,  for,  good  as  it  was,  Doran, 
from  a  peculiar  intonation,  detected  at  once — he  was  so 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing — that  the  person  was  playing 
a  part. 

Ho  looked  up  from  his  book  through  tho  rail  before  it. 

The  man  was  addressing  another  clerk — 1 

*  Is  Mr.  Houghton  within  ?"  he  asked. 

"1  think  he  is  engaged,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Would  j'ou  bo  kind  enough  to  send  him  this  note  ? 
I  know  he  would  like  to  see  me." 

However  well  a  person  may  play  a  part,  or  endeavour 
to  disguise  himself,  there  is  always  somo  peculiarity 
which,  to  a  keen  observer,  will'  Betray  him.  When 
Hallet  said  anything  in  an  indifferent  tone,  which,  how- 
ever, he  knew  would  unpleasantly  affect  auother,  ho 
had  a  significant  way  of  articulating,  "Hum — hum!" 
after  the  phrase;  i^was  this  which  now  betrayed  him 
to  Doran. 

"Hallet  here,  and  disguised !"  he  thought;  "what 
can  it  mean  ?" 

The  clerk  to  whom  Hallet  had  spoken  had  heard  the 
message  given  a  few  moments  before — 

"  That  Mr.  Houghton  wished  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Doran." 

"  You  are  going  up-stairs,"  he  said  to  Doran ;  "would 

you  take  this  letter  with  you  ?" 

Doran  assented,  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  Hallet, 
as  if  they  had  never  met. 

"Now,"  said  Doran  to  himself,  "if  ever  I  accom- 
plished anything,  I  must  hear  this  conversation;  it  is 
some  treachery  towards  myself." 

Taking  the  note,  he  disappeared,  and,  mounting  a 
stair,  crossed  a  gallery  towards  Houghton's  room. 

Tho  door  was  ajar  ;  Houghton  was  in  a  small  room  be- 
yond, limiting  in  an  old  bureau  among  rustling  papers. 

There  was  a  great  noise  of  vehicles  passing  in  the 
street. 

A  man  could  not  be  either  a  successful  thief  or  black- 
leg were  he  not  gifted  with  extraordinary  presence  of 
mind.  In  an  instant  Doran  combined  a  plan,  which 
might,  or  might  not,  succeed. 

Two  steps  on  tiptoe,  and  he  had  laid  the  note,  unno- 
ticed and  unheard,  upon  Houghton's  table,  beforo  the 
chair  where  he  ordinarily  sat. 

Houghton  was  rustling  paper  upon  paper.  Doran 
was  safe  out,  unnoticed  and  unheard,  on  the  landing, 
if  ere  he  rang  a  bell. 

A  clerk  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Will  you  tell  the  person  who  is  waiting  to  seo  Mr. 
Houghton,  to  walk  up  in  ten  minutes." 

Doran  stole  back  to  Houghton's  door — still  the  hur- 
ried search  among  papers,  and  the  noise  in  the  street. 

He  had,  upon  his  first  interview  with  the  banker,  in 
that  very  room,  with  the  forethought  of  one  who  might 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  premises,  made  a  note  of 
every  particular,  every  resource  within  it,  on  which  to 
hung  a  scheme  or  plot.  Now  he  remembered  the  heavy 
window-hangings,  and  a  stand  on  which  the  banker 
hung  his  great-coats,  &c. 

Which  should  he  choose? 

The  curtains — they  were  safest,  and  he  might  draw  the 
stand  before  his  place  of  hiding. 

Done  in  a  moment !  Light  and  slight,  Doran  stepped 
across  the  carpeted  floor,  and  placed  tho  stand  so  as  to 
conceal  the  curtain  partially — it  was  a  double  security. 

"  If  I  am  found,"  thought  he,  "  I  can  but  say  I  wras 
looking  from  the  window  while  awaiting  Mr.  Hough- 
ton's leisure,  as  he  had  sent  for  mo,  and  finding  myself 
the  third  in  a  secret,  in  alarm,  drew  the  curtain  around 
me,  not  to  listen  !  Ha !  ha !  Mr.  Hallet ;  if  you  come 
to  betray  me,  we  may  play  a  doublo  game." 

™  The  gentleman,  sir,"  resounded  in  his  ear,  as  some 
one  ushered  Hallet  into  the  room. 

"Eh  ?  what?"  exclaimed  Houghton,  advancing  from 
the  inner  apartment.  "  Gentleman  ?— eh  ?  what 
gen  ?" 

Doran  heard  the  sudden  pause;  then  the  voice  changed 
as  it  addressed  the  one  who  had  spoken  in  announcing 
Hallet. 

"  You  may  go ;  shut  the  door." 
Tho  door  closed. 

"You,  here!"  exclaimed  Houghton,  in  a  horror- 
stricken  whisper. 

"  You  seem  surprised !"  was  the  reply,  with  Hallet' s 
peculiar  laugh ;  "  and  yon  got  my  letter  C 

"  Letter!— what  letter  ?" 

"The  one  I  just  sent." 

"  No ;  I  have  had  none." 

"Why,  there  it  is!" 

"  How  came  it  hero  ?  To  whom  did  you  give  it  ?" 


There  was  a  tearing  open  of  paper  in  haste. 

"Well,  I  think  they* called  tho  young  gentleman, 
Doran,  or  some  such  name,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted 
below." 

"  Ah  !"  responded  Houghton,  in  a  desponding  tone, 
as  if  it  littlo  mattered  how  it  had  come  to  announce 
such  a  visitor.  "  I  suppose  Mr.  Doran  saw  I  was  busy 
in  the  other  room,  and  so  laid  it  upon  the  desk." 

"  Good !"  thought  Doran ;  "  that  s  one  rock  scrambled 
over." 

"But — what  has  brought  you  hero?"  asked  Hough- 
ton, with  an  attempt  at  confidence  of  manner. 

"  What?    My  legs,  I  suppose."  1 

"  Tut— tut— 'tis  no  time  for  joking,"  tho  other  impa- 
tiently  said. 

"  You  interrupt  mo  beforo  I  have  finished,"  resumed 
Hallet ;  "  I  was  going  to  add— and  my  will." 

"  I  thought  you  promised  mo  never  to  come  ?  And 
iu  such  a  dress,  too  1" 

"  Why,  you  see,  friend  Houghton,  I  waited  so  long 
for  you  to  call,  that  I  grew  impatient;  I  wanted  to  see 
von.  And  as  to  dress,  why,  one  is  as  good  as  another; 
bankers  receive  all  sorts  of  guests,  and  they  are  not 
those,  tho  best  dressed,  whose  pockets  are  best  lined. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  moment,  mine  are  none  of  tho 
richest  in  that  way." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  can  there  be  in  common  be- 
tween Houghton, -the  respected  banker,  and  Hallet,  tho 
blackleg  ?"  thought  Doran. 

"Is  this  to  last  for  ever?"  asked  Houghton,  in  an 
agonised  tone.  "  Ten  years  have  I  borne  this  weight  of 
care  on  my  mind — will  it  never  terminate  ?  Every  hour 
of  my  life  is  embittered  by  it." 

He  rose  in  agony,  and  paced  the  room. 

Doran  trembled ;  he  almost  brushed  against  him  as 
ho  crouched  down,  amazed  at  all  ho  was  Iffltehing  to. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Hallet,  as  if  a  6uddeu  idea 
assailed  him,  "  don't  you  know  a  lady,  tall,  dark — very 
handsome,  I  suppose  we  must  say — with  a  peculiarly 
gentle  voice  ?" 

This  was  Mrs.  Houghton's  exact  description.  Her 
husband  grew  pale.  From  this  man  he  expected  nothing 
good. 

"  I  see  you  do,"  answered  nallet,  with  a  significant 
nod  of  the  head.  "You  married  fellows  arc  nice  chaps  ! 
What  would  Mrs.  Houghton  say  to  your  fair  friend  ? 

Hallet  had,  as  may  readily  be  inferred,  never  seen 
the  other's  wife,  to  his  knowdedge. 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  Houghton,  in  an  agonised 
tone  ;  "  what  do  you  know  of  that  lady  ?" 

He  did  not  choose  this  man,  in  whose  power  he  un- 
fortunately was,  to  be  aware  that  it  was  his  wife  of 
whom  he  was  speaking.  Was  he  going  to  crumble  tho 
last  fabric  of  his  happiness  to  earth  ? 

"I  daresay,  now,  that  you  fancy  sho  tells  you  every- 
thing— don't  you  ?"  Hallet  asked,  abruptly.  "  Lucky 
in  all,  you  fancied  yourself  equally  so  in  her ;  but, 
1  can  assure  you,  she  ""doesn't  tell  you  everywhere 
she  goes,  and  pays  generously  to  have  her  secrets 
kept." 

Houghton  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"You — you  are  deceiving  me!"  ho  cried,  at  last, 
gazing  wildly,  with  a  mad  hope,  in  the  other's  face. 

"  She  wears  a  ruby  ring,  -worth  a  good  round  sum,  on 
her  right  hand — does  she  not  ?" 

Houghton  whispered,  as  if  afraid  the  very  walls  would 
hear  him — ■ 

"Tell  me  all;  prove  that  I  am  deceived,  and  I  v.- ill 
pay  you  largely ;  anything  sooner  than  doubt — suspi- 
cion ;  but  say— swear  you  are  deceiving  me — prove  that 
she  is  true,  and  half  I  possess  is  yours!" 

Hallet  looked  at  the  clenched  hands  of  the  agonised 
man,  and  calculated — 

"  If  I  tell  him,  what  is  there  to  tell  ?  If  I  keep  my 
secret,  he  will  pay  well  to  know  more.  No,"  he  said 
aloud,  "  I  shall  wait  till  I  find  out  all,  and  then  you 
will  pay,  sooner  than  bo  exposed.  One  thing  alone  I 
will  hint  to  you.  The  lady  had  a  magnificent  diamond 
spray  for  her  hair,  given  by  you  ;  ask  to  see  it,  and  exa- 
mine it  closely.  That's  ail  I  will  say  now.  1  tell  you 
what,  Houghton,"  ho  added,  "  I  should  pity  you  were 
she  your  wife,  for  sho  is  not  true  to  you.  I  had  a  w  ife 
once.  While  she  lived,  I  was  an  honest  man ;  her  death 
mado  mo  reckless.  You  deceive  your  wife,  and  aro 
duped  in  return — the  law  of  justice.  I  have  a  daughter, 
the  child  of  the  woman  I  loved ;  I  covet  weidth  to  re- 
move her  from  all  the  contamination  of  this  hell,  called 
Loudon,  so  I  must  have  money — money  breeds  money. 
I  must  have  two  hundred  pounds  from  you  to-day." 

"  Hallet,  it  will  be  my  ruin,  these  constant  drains  on 
my  purse — it  must  cease.  We  must  have  some  final 
arrangement,  then  I  shall  be  aide  to  turn  myself  round 
— know  what  I  am  about.  As  it  is,  1  am  living  over  an 
abyss,  which  threatens  every  moment  to  engulf  me." 

'•  Yon  forget  how  you  would  be,  probably,  starving 
now,  but  for  our  good-luck  that  night." 

"Luck,  Hallet!  a  curse  was  on  tho  day,  and  has 
clung  to  me  ever  since.  If  poor  before  that  temptation, 
I  was  honest,  striving,  and  happy !" 

"  Pshaw!  these  are  tho  complaints  of  a  man  sntiatcd 
with  the  good  things  of  life;  a  month's  starvation,  or" 
bread  and  water,  would  niakc  von  more  contented. 
Moreover,  think  of  the  lovely  dark  creature,  whose 
caresses — I  say  not  love — you  command  by  your 
wealth." 

"Hallet,  yon  are  a  demon  to  speak  to  me  thus!' 
cried  Houghton,  grasping  his  hair  convulsively  with 
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both  ban  Is :  "  but  for  you,  I  should  never  have  com- 
jnitted  this  fatal  crime — irremediable  now — but  for 
too,  I  should  not  have  had  the  last  and  bitterest  drop 
a  my  cup!" 

"About  the  handsome  lady!"  laughed  the  other, 
ironic:  Jly.   "  Well,  never  mind  all  that ;  you  are  rich — 
there  are  plenty  of  others  who  may  love  you  for  your- 
self.   I  mas;  have  two  hundred  now — come,  he  quick !" 
"  Hallet,  tell  me  all  about  her  f"  whispered  Houghton. 
"So — n.->t  now;  when  /  know  all,  you  shall  also — -for 
Give  me  two  hundred  now ;  I  want  to 


a  corisidcraiion. 
be  off!" 


so ;  not  unless  von  name  a  price  once  for  all,  and 
me  up  the  pocket-book." 

foa  must  think  me  a  fool,  Houghton,  to  kill  my 
»  with  the  golden  eggs  that  way.    Whv,  man, 
a  fortune  in  thai  pocket-book  yet!    Give  me 
no  hundred  to-day — we  will  talk  of  the  rest,  some 

cannot  give  it  to  you.  I  tell  you  I  am  drained 
u— ruined '" 

o  you  always  say ;  I  must  have  it,  nevertheless." 
r  some  moments  longer  the  question  *.v:is  debated, 
aen  Hallet  withdrew,  the  victor,  promising  not  to 


rd  had  been  said  either  of  Lever  or  Doran, 
iceptioa  of  a  sudden  and  startling  question 

he  cried,  as  Hallet  was  leaving  the  room ; 

seen  him,"  was  tlie  significant  reply;  "  he  i3 

nb-cashier.    I  wish  you  joy  of  him." 

n  «aid  no  more,  but  dropped  overwhelmed 

eptont, 

■e  playin?  at  cross  purpose?.  Hillet  went  so 
aciety,  that  he  knew  not  Mrs.  Houghton  by 
had  not  an  idea  that  the  handsome  woman, 
been  so  anxi.ias  to  conceal  herself  from 
wae  his  wife ;  he  suspected  another  tie,  as 
listing  between  them.  Of  her  ho  knew 
i!y  arguing,  a?  a  man  of  the  world,  that  if 
ed  her  tisit  to  Hallet  from  her  lover,  as  he 
im  to  be,  aho  naturally  wasi  deceiving  him 

others  of  the  gang,  who  had  overheard 
eal  to  the  banker's  wife,  and  her  imprudence 
?  f?r,a  granger,  he  knew  that  circumstance, 
a  uttie  in  her  uvuur;  his  corrupt  mind  see- 
that,  and  Lover's  appointment  now  at  her 

was  that,  by  his  significant  words,  though 
his  own  mind  to  two  different  women,  he 
ougliton'a  FU.,pic-ions  about  his  wife's  inn- 
lea  Hallet  crept  forth,  Houghton  sat  some 
ii3  head  buried  in  both  hands.  Some  one 
ic  door;  springing  up,  lie  hurried  into  the 

:,"  cried  Houghton,  pushing  the  door  of  the 

obeyed,  withdrew ;  and  then  Doran,  crcop- 
eros3  the  room,  opened  the  door,  slipped 

□— como  in!  Who's  there?"  asked  the 
itiontly,  from  within. 

B ;  I  think  you  sent  for  me,"  wa3  the  un- 
ply. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  nexi.) 
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ruses.   "  So," 


id  for  ten  years'  trans- 
to  go  to  Botany  Bay. 
lot  far  from  where  you 
er  moorings;  and  this 
ind  a-fretting;  and  the 
took  particular  notice, 


I  knows  nothing  about  it."  So  the  young  mate  goes 
down  to  this  'ere  female  convict ;  "  Now,  shake  up," 
says  he,  "  here's  your  freedom."  So,  at  night,  he  takes 
the  dingy,  and  lands  her  at  the  back  of  Gosport  hospi- 
tal, and  gives  her  his  old  mother's  address,  and  a  paper, 
and  some  money  to  help  her  on  her  journey.  She  goes 
home  to  his  mother,  and  made  known  about  herself, 
and  this  old  woman  kept  her  close  home.  After  awhile, 
this  gentleman,  as  put  the  ring  in  her  pocket,  gets  sick, 

and  his  conscience  pricked  him  so  much,  for  the  d  

had  catched  hold  on  him,  that  he  went  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  confessed  how  that  he  had  put  the  diament 
ring  in  the  lady's  pocket,  unbeknown  to  the  lady  :  so 
orders  were  sent  out  to  Botany  Bay  for  the  female  con- 
vict to  come  home ;  but  she  v;as  home.  During  this 
time  the  gentleman  died,  and  made  his  will  out  in 
favour  of  the  female  convict;  so  she  went  to  the  magis- 
trate, caid  gave  out  that  she  escaped ;  so  she  had  a  gra- 
cious pardon — that  was  because  she  committed  no 
offence — and  she  was  honourably  acquitted;  and  she 
went  and  bought  an  estate  on  the  high  ro:;d,  and  wrote 
over  the  door  in  beautiful  gilted  letters,  "  Good  Acco- 
modation- foe  Shipwrecked  Mariners."  Now,  the 
ship  in  which  the  young  mate  was  in  was  coming  home 
with  a  general  cargo,  and  she  got  wrecked  at  the  Lands- 
end  of  England,  and  this  'ere  mate  escaped  with  a  few- 
others,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  his  chummy,  travelled 
with  him  to  find  his  old  mother.  On  his  journey,  he 
passed  this  houses  and  his  chummy  see  the  gilted 
letters,  and  thought  they  were  gold,  and  said,  "  I  will 
have  one  or  two  of  those  follows,  anyways,  to-night ; 
but  then  the  mate  come  up,  and  says,  "  Them  gilted 
letters  is  a  reading,  and  the  reading  is, '  Good  aecom 
modation  for  Shipwrecked  Mariners.'"  "Hang  it,' 
says  he,  "  here's  a  chance !  we'll  have  a  blow-out  to- 
night, anyhow ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  these 
gilted  letters  after  wo  gets  the  blow-out."  So  they 
enters  the  house,  and  the  lady  takes  partic'lnr  notice 
of  the  mate,  and  says  to  herself,  says  she,  "  This  must 
be  him,  it's  so  like  him."  All  this  time  the  mate  thinks 
to  himself,  "  It's  the  female  convict ;  it  is,  and  it  ain't ; 
but  I  think3  it's  her."  So  when  they  wa3  showed  to 
their  rooms,  there  was  a  bundle  for  each  of  them,  and 
in  the  mate's  bundle  there  was  a  most  superbest  pold 
watch  and  chain,  and  a  good  suit  of  clothes ;  and  when 
they  woke  up  in  the  morning,  their  old  clothes  was 
gone,  and  there  was  a  note  from  the  lady  on  the  mate's 
bundle,  to  signify  as  the  things  was  for  him.  In*  the 
act  of  going  down,  he  sees  the  3'oung  lady  in  the  other 
room,  and  he  says,  "  Why,  sure-ly  you'ru  the  female 
convict:'"  and  she  ups  and  tells  him  she  was;  and,  in 
consequence,  she  went  and  fetched  liis  mother,  as  was 
with  her,  and  there  was  a  great  meeting  with  the 
mother  aBd  son  ;  and  with  that,  she  says,  "  I'll  be  a  bit 
grateful ;  and  if  you're  willing  for  to  be  my  husband, 
why,  I'm  willing  for  to  be  your  wife." 

And  that's  tiie  end  of  my  yarn  ;  and  that's  a  speci- 
ment  of  the  yarns  we  sailors  used  to  spin  when  1  was 
out  a  pirate-catching  in  the  Mediterranean,  aboard  the 
Hind  frigate;  and  it  ain't  a  bad  tea-table  chat  ashore, 
neither.^  And  now,  sir,  look  out,  for  the  fish  is  on  the 
bite  again,  and  we'll  have  a  good  tide  of  fish. — Queen. 


mm, 

you 
me. 
tbo 


but  what  you  are  going  to  do  keep  to  yourself; 


THE  PRICE  OP  DEATH. 

A  BRIGAND,  Joachim  Pacheco,  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  in  Mexico,  for  murder.  An  Indian,  an  unerring 
shot,  refused  to  do  execution  on  him,  as  the  authorities 
would  not  pay  six  reals,  which  ho  demanded,  fur  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  unfortunate  Joachim  was  subjected  to  the 
ineffectual  fire  of  three  bungling  lepero3  for  half-an, 
hour. 

At  length  the  miserable  Pacheco,  rousing  himself 
from  the  state  of  stupor  into  which  fear  and  the  agony 
of  his  wounds  had  thrown  him,  cried  out  in  a  broken 
voice : — 

"  Are  you  there,  Jo6e  ?  " 

"  Yes,  here  I  am !  "  cried  the  Indian,  advancing  a  few 
paces. 

"Well,  kill  me,  Amiyo!" 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,  my  dear  Pacheco;  but  I  want 
ftix  reals  for  tho  job,  which  the-  Alcado  refuses  to  give 
me." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Do  not  bo  uneasy,  then.  First  of  nil, 
blow  my  brains  out— and  after  that  take  from  my  trou- 
sers pocket  all  tho  money  you  will  find  there." 

"  Are  there  six  reals  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  piastre  ;  but  do  make  haste,  Amiyo,  for 
I  am  suffering  torments  here." 

"  My  poor  friend,"  said  the  Indian  Jose,  fihouldering 
his  carbine,  and  taking  a  long  and  steady  aim  at  Joa- 
chim,"  nypoor  friend,  with  a  piastre  in  his  pocket,  and 
allowing  himself  to  be  riddled  for  half-au-hour  in  this 
barbarous  wny  without  saying  anything!" 

He  still  ipoke,  when  one  report  was  heard. 

The  ball  had  utricken  Joachim  between  the  eyes,  and 
the  redoubtable  brigand  was  a  corpse. 

Jo.4S,  without  losing  an  instant,  precipitated  himself 
on  the  dead  body,  and  anxiously  buried  his  hands  in 
the  trousers  pockets  of  his  friend. 

"Two  real  a  few  cigars,  and  fin  old  pack  of  cards!" 
cried  he,  in  despair,  holding  up  the  various  articles  to 
tno  crowd.  "  Ah,  Joachim,  Joachim,  I  never  thought 
you  would  have  played  ?no  snch  a  shabby  trick !  The 
recollection  of  your  death  will  be  for  Jno  tho  cause  of 
everlasting  remorse ! " 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

"  ROOJI  FOR  THE  WITNESSES  !  " 

And  then  the  judge  commenced  his  charge,  and  as  ho 


went  on  with  it  he  repeated  all  the  evidence  that  was  in 
any  way  of  moment,  pulling  the  details  to  pieces,  and 
dividing  that  which  bore  upon  tho  subject  from  that 
which  did  not.  This  he  did  with  infinite  talent,  ;md 
with  a  perspicuity  beyond  all  praise.  But  to  my  think- 
ing it  was  remarkable  that  he  seemed  to  regard  the 
witnesses  as  a  dissecting  surgeon  may  be  supposed  to 
regard  the  subjects  on  which  he  operates  for  tho  ad- 
vancement of  science.  With  exquisite  care  he  displayed 
what  each  had  said,  and  how  the  special  saying  of  one 
bore  on  that  speeial  saying  of  another.  But  he  never 
spoke  of  them  as  though  tiicy  had  been  live  men  and 
women,  who  were  themselves  as  much  entitled  to  justice 
at  his  hands  as  either  the  prosecutor  in  this  matter  or 
she  who  was  being  ,pi-osecuted ;  who,  indeed,  if  any- 
thing, were  better  entitled,  unless  he  could  show  that 
they  were  false  and  suborned ;  for  unless  they  were 
suborned  or  false,  they  were  there  doing  a  painful  duty 
to  the  public,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  no  pay, 
and  from  which  they  were  to  obtain  no  benefit.  Of 
whom  else  in  that  court  could  so  much  be  said  ?  The 
judge  there  had  his  ermine  and  his  canopy,  his  large 
salary  and  his  seat  of  honour.  And  the  lawyers  had 
their  wigs,  and  their  own  loud  voices,  and  their  places 
of  precedence.  The  attorneys  had  their  seats  and  their 
big  tables,  and  the-  somewhat  familiar  respect  of  the 
tipstaves.  The  jury,  though  not  much  to  be  envied, 
were  addressed  with  respect  and  flattery,  had  their 
honourable  seats,  and  were  invariably  at  least  called 
gentlemen.  But  why  should  there  be  no  seat  of  honour 
for  the  witnesses  ?  To  stand  in  a  box,  to  be  bawled 
after  by  the  police,  to  be  scowled  at  and  scolded  by  tho 
judge,  to  be  browbeaten  and  accused  falsely  by  the  bar- 
risters, and  then  to  be  condemned  as  perjurers  by  the 
jury — that  is  the  fate  of  the  one  person  who,  during  tho 
whole  trial,  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect, 
and  is  certaiuly  entitled  to  the  most  public  gratitude. 
Let  the  witness  have  a  big  arm-chair,  and  a  canopy  over 
him,  and  a  man  behind  him  with  a  red  cloak  to  do  him 
honour  and  keep  the  flies  off;  let  him  be  gcutly  invited 
to  conic  forward  from  some  inner  room  where  he  can 
sit  before  a  fire.  Then  he  will  be  able  to  speak  out, 
making  himself  heard  without  scolding,  and  will,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  niake  a  fair  fight  with  the  cocks  who 
can  crow  so  loudly  on  their  own  dunghills. — Orlcy  Farm. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH. 

When  wo  have  lived  some  timo  in  England,  wo  feel 
ourselves  in  a  cold  but  wholesomo  air,  in  which  moral 
and  social  health  is  stronger  than  moral  and  social  dis- 
ease, although  tho  latter  is  still  abundant. 

When  I  say  that  in  England  the  air  is  cold,  in  society 
as  in  the  climate,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  English 
people  are  cold  ;  observation  and  my  own  experience 
liavo  taught  me  the  contrary.  We  not  only  meet  among 
them  lofty  sentiments  and  ardent  passions  j  they  are 
also  very  capable  of  profound  affections,  which,  once 
entering  into  their  hearts,  become  often  as  tender  as 
they  arc  deeply  seated.  What  they  want  is  instinctive, 
prompt,  universal  sympathy ;  the  disposition  which, 
without  special  notice  or  tie,  knows  how  to  comprehend 
tho  ideas  and  sentiments  of  others,  to  humour,  or  even 
to  mingle  with  them,  and  thus  to  rentier  tho  relations 
of  life  easy  and  agreeable.  It  is  not  that  tho  English 
estimate  social  intercourse  lightly,  and  are  not  extremely 
curious  as  to  what  others  think  or  do;  but  their 
curiosity  always  requires  to  accommodate  itself  to  their 
dignity  and  timidity.  Through  awkwardness  or  shy- 
ness, as  much  as  through  pride,  they  seldom  exhibit 
what  they  really  feel,  llenco  results,  in  their  external 
relations  and  manners,  a  deficiency  of  grace  and  warmth, 
which  chills  and  occasionally  repulses.  Even  among 
themselves  they  are  little  frank  and  cordial;  they  have 
alino.,t  always  an  air  of  disdainful  and  caustic  reserve, 
which  breathes  and  inspires  a  secret  and  trivial  discon- 
tent. In  the  main,  they  feel  a  groat  need  of  and  a 
strong  desiro  for  intellectual  movement  and  recreation  j 
they  are  fond  of  conversation,  and  when  offered  to  them 
under  varied  and  animated  features,  they  enjoy  it  much; 
but  of  themselves,  and  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions, 
they  seldom  display  enthusiasm,  or  tako  the  initiative. 
They  know  not  how  to  do  what  pleases  them,  or  to 
enjoy  at  ease  their  own  intelligence.  The  fire  is  there, 
but  covered  up;  tho  spark  to  kindle  it  must  como  from 
without. 

During  tho  solitary  leisure  which  tho  affairs  of  the 
embassy  and  tho  necessary  obligations  of  society  often 
afi'onlcd  me,  I  studied  with  deep  interest  this  great 
society,  so  strongly  constituted  and  at  the  same  timo  so 
free,  in  which  so  many  contrasts  destroy"  tho  harmony 
of  the  whole,  and  in  which  human  nature  so  liberally 
developes  itself,  although  restrained  by  curbs  and  coun- 
terpoises which  prevents  its  pretensions  aud  extrava- 
gance: frojn  proceeding  to  the  last  excesses.  I  learned 
much  in  this  moral  and  social  study,  which  opened  to 
me,  at  every  step,  new  horizons,  without  making  mo 
forget  my  domestic  solitude.  Tho  English  are  right  in 
attaching  tho  highest  valuo  to  their  internal  life,  to  their 
lwme,u\v\  above  all  to  tho  closeness  of  tho  conjugal  tie. 
Tl icy  would  not  find,  in  their  country,  in  public' life,  that 
movement,  variety,  and  facility,  that  harmony  of  all  the 
relations,  which  elsewhere,  and  for  many  people,  almost 
supply  the  place  of  happiness.— Uuizot' s  Av.tolio-jraphy, 
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The  plates  for  our  iron  frigates  cost,  on  tho  lowest  esti- 
mate, £200  each. 

Importation  of  Bengal  Tigers.  —  Tho  ship  Ilippolytn, 
which  has  just  arrived  in  Liverpool,  has  brought  four  very 
handsome  young  Bengal  tigers  from  Calcutta.  Tho  animals 
during  the  voyage  were  kept  in  a  house  which  had  been  spe- 
cially constructed  for  their  accommodation.  Travelling  seems 
not  to  have  afTected  their  health  much,  for  they  are  lively,  and 
particularly  voracious. 

The  Thames  Embankment. — This  important  work  has 
been  commenced.  Various  sections  of  piles  have  been  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  between  Wostminstor  and  Hunger- 
ford  bridges — ono  of  them  directly  in  front  of  the  mansion  of 
tho  Duko  of  Buccleuch — and  engineers  have  been  engaged 
within  the  last  few  days  with  boring-rods,  finding  out  the 
strata  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Accidents  on  Railways. — During  tho  year  1801,  284  per- 
sons wero  killed,  and  883  injured  by  accidents  on  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this  number,  216  wero  killed  and 
836  injured  in  England  and  Wales :  39  were  killed,  and  the 
same  number  injured,  in  Scotland ;  and  29  were  killed,  and 
H  injured,  in  Ireland.  Forty-six  passengers  were  killed,  and 
781  injured,  from  causes  bej-ond  their  own  control. 

The  "Libeual"  Millownees. — A  morning  contemporary 
states: — "There  are  seventy-one  mills  in  Preston,  and  the 
proprietors  of  these  have  given,  in  two  subscriptions,  exactly 
£1,812  15».  to  the  Relief  Fund— that  is  to  say,  rather  less  than 
was  contributed  by  a  single  house  in  Liverpool."  We  learn 
further,  that  the  collective  munificence  of  the  proprietors  of 
ninety-one  mills  in  Blackburn  amounts  to  only  £700. 

Novel  Fishing-Net. — Speaking  of  an  extraordinary  take 
of  small  fish  in  Cork  harbour,  the  Examiner  says : — "So  plen- 
tiful is  the  supply,  that  the  nets  usually  employed  appear  to 
be  regarded  as  inadequate,  and  a  singular  means  of  capture 
has  been  resorted  to — crinoline.  AVith  this  novel  apparatus 
thousands  have  been  already  taken,  the  smaller  end  of  the 
article  being  closed  up,  and  a  pole  attached  to  the  other 
extremity." 

Curious  Life-Assubance  Facts. — Wo  learn  from  the  Newt' 
Bankers'  Journal  that  over  150  insurance  companies  have 
ceased  to  exist  since  1848,  the  greater  number  during  the 
first  ten  years.  The  News  very  properly  remarks  that  one  of 
two  conclusions  is  inevitable, — the  public  have  been  for  some 
time  past  over-supplied  with  insurance  companies,  or  now 
there  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  community. 

Canadian  Partridges. — Mr.  Taylor,  a  surgeon  at  Ramsey, 
cautions  the  public  of  the  extreme  danger  there  is  sometimes 
in  eating  these  birds,  and  narrates  some  cases  in  which  pa- 
tients of  his  own  were  poisoned  by  eating  them.  It  is 
reported  to  be  known  in  Canada  that  sometimes  these  birds 
are  poisonous,  that  when  the  snow  is  long  on  the  ground 
they  are  driven  by  hunger  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  some 
shrub  which  makes  their  flesh  unsafe  for  human  food. 

The  French  refreshment  department  at  the  International 
Exhibition  has  not  proved  very  profitable  ;  for  the  creditors 
of  M.  Constant  Veillard,  the  contractor,  were  called  together 
on  Wednesday,  and  a  statement  presented  to  them  showed 
that  the  liabilities  were  £27,610,  and  the  assets  only  £7,253. 
The  goodwill  and  the  plant  of  the  department  have  been  sold 
to  Mr.  Morrish,  of  the  English  refreshment  department. 
The  affairs  of  the  estate  are  to  be  wound  up  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

The  Postage-Stamp  Mania. — Many  persons  in  France 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  old  postage  -  stamps,  and 
some,  which  have  ceased  to  be  issued,  fetch  high  prices,  as 
much  as  twelve  francs  each  in  certain  instances.  The  trade 
.  in  Paris  is  very  brisk,  and  there  is  even  a  kind  of  bourse 
held  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  sheltered  corner 
known  as  "  Petite  Provence,"  the  favourite  resort  of  old  and 
young  during  the  cold  weather  ;  and  its  frequenters,  of  all 
ages,  seem  as  eager  in  their  traffic  as  any  stock-jobbers  at  a 
bourse.  , 

Thirteen  o'Cloce. — In  1848  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Novello  pro- 
pounded a  plan  for  giving  a  distinct  name  to  each  of  the  24 
hours ;  and  in  1862  he  again  presents  it  to  the  notice  of  an 
unappreciative  public.  He  has  discovered  that  mankind  will 
not.  fail  to  reap  vast  benefit  from  his  system,  which  has  cer- 
tainly the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  is  this,  that  instead  of  say- 
ing two  p.m.,  we  should  say  the  fourteenth  hour  of  the  day, 
and  so  on ;  considering  the  first  hour  of  the  twenty-four  to 
begin  at  midnight.  Mr.  Novello  does  not,  indeed,  plainly 
inform  us  what  other  advantages  would  arise  from  his  plan 
(though  he  hints  they  would  be  numerous),  the  present  adop- 
tion of  which  would  be  certain,  "  if  only  the  authorities  of 
the  Post-office  and  the  railway  companies  were  to  call  the 
hours  of  a  day  from  1  to  24." 

Monster  Album. — An  enormous  album,  manufactured  by 
M.  Rollinger,  of  Vienna,  which  was  originally  intended  to 
receive  the  autographs  of  all  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition,  has  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion or  the  City  of  London.  At  present  it  contains  only  all 
the  names  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Corporation,  beau- 
tifully emblazoned  on  the  richly-ornamented  pages.  The 
album  is  six  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  about 
eight  inches  thick.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  corner  are 
the  City  arms,  and  in  metal  panels  at  each  side  are  engraved 
the  emblematic  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock.  Other  panels 
are  formed  of  mosaic  leather,  arranged  with  great  taste  and 
with  a  marvellous  amount  of  care.  The  inside  of  the  book  is 
lined  with  a  rich  moire  silk,  and  every  page  has  a  border  of 
rich  gold  and  delicately-coloured  ornamentation.  The  weight 
of  the  book  is  upwards  of  "OOlbs. 

Fate  op  a  Despairing  Lover. — A  young  man  whose  pro- 
fession is  "  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  had  been  court- 
ing a  young  girl  at  a  house  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Ulverston  Canal,  when  somo  qnarrel  ensued  between  tho 
lovers,  and  the  gay  Lothario  threatened  to  drown  himself. 
No  sooner  said  than  done,  apparently.  He  sprang  into  the 
canal,  to  tho  great  terror  of  the  girl,  who  at  onco  created  an 
alarm.  The  dissatisfied  lover  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
water ;  and,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  render  assist- 
ance, if  practicable,  or  to  bring  up  the  body  when  all  hope  of 
rescuing  the  victim  of  disappointed  passion  had  vanished, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  for  this  expenditure  of  good  feel- 
ing. We  understand  that  several  members  of  the  police  force, 
assisted  by  sympathising  bystanders,  dragged  tho  canal  for 
a  considerable  time,  without  effect.  The  truth  was,  that  tho 
disconsolate  lover  was  a  capital  swimmer  and  diver,  and 
contrived  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  get  home 
unobserved,  where  he  was  found  next  morning  comfortably 
ensconced  between  the  blankets.  Rumour  says  that  the 
heart  of  the  fair  Dulcinea  is  softened,  and  that  the  course  of 
true  lovo  is  likely  to  run  smooth  henceforth. 


THE  JESTER 

Musical  Question. — Was  "  Sally  como  up"  composed  at 
Upsal? 

Miser's  take  as  much  care  of  their  monoy  as  if  they  owned 
it,  and  use  it  as  little  as  if  they  didn't. 

Many  a  man's  tongue  is  a  two-edged  sword,  one  of  tho 
edges  cutting  his  friends,  and  the  other  himself. 

Nautical  Question. — Is  the  name  "  JackTar"  for  a  sailor 
derived  from  the  Latin  Jactari,  to  bo  tossed  about? — Fun. 

Ethiopian  Bloom. — Under  the  head  of  exports  is  included 
a  quantity  of  walnut-ketchup,  to  St.  Domingo.  This  article, 
for  which  a  great  demand  exists  in  Hayti,  is  destined  to  be 
employed  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  ladies.— Ibid. 

Wanted  to  Know. — If  the  teeth  of  a  storm  ever  bite  ?  If  a 
good  view  is  to  bo  had  from  the  top  of  the  morning?  If  the 
man  who  dkl  not  know  what  to  do  ever  got  a  job  ?  If  a  bald- 
headed  man  can  be  said  to  be  hair-brained?  If  one  man  is 
not  as  good  as  any  other  man  ? 

Homoeopathic  Soup. — For  diet,  nothing  is  better  than  a 
little  nourishing  broth.  Take  the  log  of  a  pigeon,  and  hang 
it  up  in  a  window  so  that  tho  shadow  may  fall  into  a  kettle 
filled  with  water,  suspended  over  a  brisk  fire ;  boil  the  sha- 
dow five  hours,  and  give  the  patient  sparingly ;  in  excess,  it 
might  produce  constipation. 

Hints  on  Etiqubtte. — Before  entering  a  drawing-room, 
look  through  the  keyhole  to  see  who's  there,  and  adapt  your 
style  to  your  company.  If  announced  by  any  other  name 
than  your  own,  correct  the  servant  publicly,  and,  should  it 
be  a  boy  in  buttons,  kick  him.  Should  any  stranger  in  the 
company  observe  that  "  it  is  fine  weather,"  wink  slyly,  and 
say,  "you  mustn't  tell" — thus  you  will  gain  a  character  for 
caution  and  secrecy.  If  you  have  not  been  introduced  to  a 
lady  with  whom  you  are  desirous  of  speaking,  address  her 
as  "  What's-your-name."  Be  the  first  down  to  supper,  seize 
a  lobster-salad  and  anything  else  you  like  best;  if  ques- 
tioned, say  "it's  for  a  lady."  If,  on  leaving,  you  cannot 
find  your  own  hat  and  coat,  bring  an  action  against  the 
master  of  the  house.  We  forgot  to  mention  that  the  hat 
should  be  hold  between  the  legs  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  evening,  and  especially  while  engaged  in  a  quadrille.  On 
recognising  a  lady  in  the  street  whom  you  have  seen  at  a 
party  on  tho  previous  night,  cry  out,  "  How  are  you — eh  ? 
all  right  ?  "  You  can  jocosely  allude  to  her  excessive  dancing 
by  a  tender  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  her  poor  feet.  Should 
she  not  courteously  answer  your  questions,  set  her  down  for 
a  bloated  aristocrat,  and  pass  on. 


HOME  HINTS 

How  to  Gather  Fruit. — A  most  important  matter  is  ga- 
thering the  fruit  without  bruising  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Apples  and  pears  bought  in  the  market  are  generally  much 
specked,  by  which  their  beauty  is  spoiled ;  and  most  of  this  is 
occasioned  by  blows  received  both  in  gathering  and  in  roll- 
ing the  fruit  from  one  basket  to  another.  This  can  scarcely 
be  avoided  when  orcharding  is  carried  on  largely ;  but  ama- 
teur gardeners  cannot  well  g  ive  too  much  attention  to  gather- 
ing their  fruit.  Any  falling,  even  if  not  more  than  a  foot, 
should  be  obviated,  and  what  does  fall  should  be  placed 
separately.  We  find  a  coat  with  deep  side-pockets  belter 
than  a  basket  hung  to  the  ladder,  the  usual  mode  of  gather- 
ing. The  kind  of  weather  during  which  the  gathering  is 
performed  is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  trees  should  be 
thoroughly  dry,  and  a  windy  day  chosen,  if  possible. 

When  to  Gather  Fruit. — Most  people  (says  a  contempo- 
rary) are  disposed  to  gather  the  autumn  fruits  too  soon. 
They  see  days  shortening,  they  hear  the  trees  creaking  in 
the  wind,  and  they  find  the  ground  strewed  with  windfalls  ; 
and  from  these  premises  they  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  fruit  ought  to  be  gathered.  But  a  certain  per  centago  of 
the  crop  may  fall,  from  various  causes,  before  the  crop  is 
ripe.  A  rule  is  generally  adopted  by  gardeners,  that  if  the 
pips  of  apples  or  pears  are  turning  brown,  the  crop  may  be 
taken ;  but  we  should  rather  say  that  a  decidedly  dark  and 
settled  hue  of  the  seed  is  a  safer  criterion.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion that  waiting  late  into  the  autumn  causes  a  loss  of  the 
fruit  by  falling,  it  has  little  weight,  because  it  is  by  this  pro- 
cess that  the  weaker  and  less  sound  fruit  is  got  rid  of,  while 
the  best  remains.  Taking  the  crop  too  early  will  not  only 
injure  the  good  fruit  by  causing  it  to  shrivel,  but  will  also 
render  frequent  removals  necessary,  in  order  to  separate 
from  the  stock  the  rotten  ones,  which  would  of  themselves 
have  fallen  from  the  tree  if  more  time  hod  been  given. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Simple  Cure  for  Diarrhoea. — A  correspondent  writes  to 
assure  us  that  a  raw  winter  onion,  eaten  with  salt  and  bread, 
has  been  found  thoroughly  effectual  by  several  members  of 
his  family  in  removing  diarrhoea. 

Remedy  for  Sea-Sickness.— Dr.  Hastings,  of  Worcester, 
endorses  our  remedy  for  that  unpleasant  assailant,  sea-sick- 
ness : — "  Being  a  martyr  to  sea-sickness,"  he  says,  "  I  tried 
the  following  remedy,  this  summer,  with  complete  success, 
and  am  anxious  that  those  who  suffer  from  this  dreadful 
sickness  should  know  of  such  an  easily-applied,  and — in  my 
case,  at  all  events— efficacious  plan  to  prevent  it.  Let  the 
voyager  provide  himself  with  about  a  dozen  yards  of  a  com- 
mon calico  bandage,  and,  directly  he  goes  on  board,  bandage 
his  abdomen,  beginning  low  down,  over  the  haunches,  and 
bandaging  up  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  not  too  tightly, 
and  then  let  him  lie  down  and  go  asleep — as  I  think  he  is 
almost  certain  to  do,  unless  kept  awake  by  the  noise  and 
tossing  of  the  vessel." 

Dirt  the  Cause  of  Disease. — A  fait,  in  reference  to  the 
preventibility  of  cholera  epidemics,  may  teach  a  lesson. — 
In  Nottingham,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  there  were  290 
fatal  cases  of  cholera  in  1832 ;  nearly  all  of  these  being  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  which  was  ill-drained,  extremely 
filthy,  and  densely  populated.  But  extensive  purification, 
and  sanitary  reform,  having  taken  place,  only  18  deaths 
occurred  in  1848-9 ;  all  of  theso,  too,  in  localities  which,  in 
spite  of  what  had  been  done,  retained  much  of  their  previous 
filth.  The  average  mortality  of  infants,  amongst  rich  and 
poor  in  England,  is  about  one  in  every  four  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  year  of  existence.  So  directly;  how- 
ever, is  infant  life  influenced  by  good  and  bad  management, 
that,  about  a  century  ago,  the  London  workhouses  presented 
the  astonishing  result  of  23  deaths  in  every  24  infants  under 
the  age  of  one  year.  But  when  an  improved  sj'stem  of 
management  was  introduced,  in  consequence  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  having  taken  place,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  was  speedily  reduced,  in  a  single  institution,  from 
2,600  to  450  in  a  year. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 
A  New  Propelling  Power.— On  the  Scheldt,  near  Ant- 
werp, experiments  have  been  made  with  a  river-boat  pro- 
vided with  a  new  propelling  power  which  has  been  recently 
discovered.  The  boat  has  neither  paddle-wheels  nor  screw. 
In  the  middle  of  it,  however,  is  a  cone-shaped  kettle,  into 
which  tho  water  is  pumped  up,  and  from  which  it  is  driven 
out  with  great  force  into  the  river  through  two  cured  boxes 
on  the  side  of  the  boat,  by  which  means  the  vessel  is  pro- 
pelled forward  with  great  swiftness.  By  simple  machinery 
the  arrangements  of  the  boxes  can  be  so  altered,  that  the 
boat  can  be  immediately  turned  and  steered  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  experiments  made  with  this  boat,  which  is  in- 
tended to  ply  between  Luik  and  Seraing,  have  far  exceeded 
expectation,  and  will  perhaps  cause  a  revolution  in  tho 
means  of  propulsion. 

The  Wind  of  a  Cannon-Ball. — We  often  hear  and  read  of 
this  phenomenon.  Yet  military  authorities  say  that  no  one 
is  ever  hurt  by  the  wind  of  a  cannon-ball,  for  tho  very  suffl- 
cientr  eason  that  a  cannon-ball  has  no  wind  that  strikes  out 
sideways,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Cannon-balls  often 
pass  between  a  soldier's  legs,  or  knock  off  a  soldier's  cap,  or 
tako  a  button  off  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  without  inflicting 
tho  slightest  personal  injury ;  and  there  have  been  cases  in 
which  an  ear  or  a  nose  has  been  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball, 
without  further  damage  than  the  loss  of  the  ear  or  nose  occa- 
sioned. Men  who  are  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  with- 
out tho  least  mark  of  violence  on  their  persons,  die  of  the 
heart  disease,  apoplexy,  or  some  similar  fatal  attack;  and 
sometimes  by  being  struck  slightly  over  some  vital  spot  by 
a  cannon-ball,  which  leaves  no  external  mark  on  account  of 
the  yielding  of  the  flesh,  but  the  internal  concuttion  from 
which  was  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  The  internal  organs  of 
dead  Boldiers  have  been  found  mashed  almost  to  a  jelly,  while 
not  a  sign  of  an  external  blow  or  scratch  could  be  found  on 
the  body. 

 •  

FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Between  lobsters  and  crabs,  as  between  dogs  and  cats, 
there  is  an  ancient  feud.  If  one  of  each  is  thrown  into  tho 
bottom  of  the  boat,  the  lobster  "chivies"  the  crab  all  round, 
and  punishes  him  terribly  if  he  catches  him. 

Value  of  Refuse. — Among  the  most  welcome  discoveries 
are  the  conversions  of  refuse  and  useless  matter  to  a  profit- 
able purpose.  When  the  Spanish  miners  had  extracted,  as 
they  thought,  every  particle  of  gold  or  silver  from  the  rock, 
and  had  piled  mountains  of  refuse  all  around  them,  what  a 
happy  moment  when  the  sudden  abundance  of  quicksilver 
made  the  exhausted  rubbish  as  valuable  as  the  unbroken 
vein !  Very  lately  we  have  seen  the  gas  tar  which  was  once 
got  rid  of  by  fire  turned  to  many  uses,  and  even  made  to 
yield  the  most  lasting  and  beautiful  dyes.  The  volatile  pro- 
ducts of  smelted  lead  have  been  arrested  and  condensed. 
The  fumes  from  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  common  salt, 
which,  according  to  Lord  Derby,  have  spoilt  the  vegetation 
of  large  districts,  have  been  absorbed  and  converted  with 
profit.  Many  other  materials  that  once  only  encumbered  tho 
soil  or  poisoned  the  water,  are  now  made  at  once  harmless 
and  useful. 

Paper-Making. — A  person  named  Tate  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  paper-maker  in  England.  He  had  a  paper-mill  oi 
Hertford  early  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  another  is 
stated  to  have  been  established  in  1858,  at  Dartford,  in  Kent, 
by  Sir  John  Spielman,  a  German,  who  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  His  mill  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
powder-mills.  Previously  to  this,  and  for  some  tiroo  after- 
wards, our  principal  supplies  were  from  Franco  and  Hol- 
land. The  making  of  paper  had  made  little  progress  even 
so  late  as  1662.  Fuller  has  the  following  remarks  respecting 
the  paper  of  his  time : — "  Paper  participates,  in  some  sort, 
of  the  character  of  the  country  which  makes  it ;  tho  Vene- 
tian being  neat,  subtle,  and  court-like ;  the  French,  light, 
slight,  and  slender;  and  the  Dutch,  thick,  corpulent,  and 
gross,  sucking  up  the  ink  with  the  sponginess  thereof."  Ho 
complains  that  the  making  of  paper  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
couraged, "  considering  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended 
in  our  land  for  paper  out  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
which  might  be  lessened  were  it  made  in  oar  nation." 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Public  speakers  and  retreating  armies  should  know  where, 
to  stop. 

Feeling  is  a  truer  oracle  than  thought ;  hence  women  are 
oftener  right  than  men. 

When  our  feelings  contradict  our  theories,  the  feelings  are 
true  and  theories  false. 

Many  a  rich  man,  in  raising  his  son,  seems  ambitious  of 
making  what  Aaron  made — a  golden  calf. 

Indisceiminate  eulogy  and  indiscriminate  invective  are 
equally  good — both  good  for  nothing. 

Truth  is  robed  in  white ;  falsehood  flaunts  in  the  seven 
primitive  colours  and  all  their  combinations. 

Shakespeare. — Shakespeare  has  never  broken  down  the 
distinction,  as  other  writers  have  done,  between  what  is 
worthy  to  be  prized  and  imitated,  and  what  to  be  pitied  and 
shunned.  We  have  no  moral  monstera  in  Shakespeare,  no 
generous  housebreakers,  no  philanthropic  murderers.  We 
see  men  as  they  are ;  but  we  see  them  also  with  a  clearness 
that  it  were  vain  to  expect  from  our  own  unassisted  vision. 
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DAISY  THORNE; 
•  <>■> 

THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 

Sf  Aaiior  tf  '•  Tlu  TUmtr-Oirl,"  "Jetti*  Ajkt*n,"  fa.,  Ifc. 

PART  I.— SECRET  CRIMES. 


CII AFTER  VII. 

THE    BLACK  Mitt. 

Daisy  Thobne  wu  the  beauty  of  Grimwood — the  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  that  tranquil  village,  in  which 
Don*  »ppr  ache  1  her,  either  in  point  of  good  looks  or 
S*5^?i  (f1***  *nd  elegance  of  manner. 
r«rh»oe  sympathy  with  her  position  added  to  the  in- 
******  ene  inapired;  for  Daisy  waa  an  orphan,  with  but 
»int  recollections  of  a  father,  and  none  of  a  mother's 
lore,  which  makes  the  paradise  of  childhood. 

'  sh«  nerer  saw,  for  the  grove  closed  over 
nent  of  Daisy's  birth.  And  what  of  her 
i  Tborne  ? 

te  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  past, 
aintly  recollect  the  kind  face  and  loving 
to  bend  over  heT  as  sho  slept,  and  to  watch 
.She  remembered  al*o,  as  in  a  dream,  a 
JUKht  of  horror— a  storm,  an  altercation,  a  wild  shriek, 
that  woke  her  from  her  rest  with  a  start,  and  then  the 
morning,  when  it  waa  told  her  that  her  father  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Sixteen  year?  had  poaaed  since  that  night,  and  the 
kind  face  and  the  loving  eyes  had  never  returned  to  her 
— never,  save  once  in  a  dream,  when  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  Mew  eyes  looked  at  her  out  of  the  clouds,  and 
■earned  to  fill  with  tears  as  they  fazed. 

Those  sixteen  years  Daiay  had  spent  at  what  the  vil- 
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LADY  ALICIA  DESCENDS  TO  THE  SECRET  PATHWAY. 

lagera  knew  as  the  Black  Mill — a  low,  long,  rambling 
building  by  the  river-side,  the  walls  of  which  were 
pitched  black,  and  which  was  connected  with  a  water- 
mill  of  considerable  antiquity.  This  mill  waa  the  pro- 
perty of  a  man  of  singularly  reserved  and  harsh  charac- 
ter, called  Gaffer  Thorne.  He  waa  the  grandfather  of 
Daisy ;  and  ever  since  the  night  of  her  father's  myste- 
rious disappearance  had  acted  not  only  aa  a  relative, 
but,  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  as  a  kind  and  fond 
protector. 

People  called  GafferThornc  hard  and  fierce  They  were 
right ;  hia  heart  waa  hard  as  the  mill-atone,  in  dress- 
ing which  he  spent  his  days,  and  his  manners  were  those 
of  a  bear.  The  village  said  he  had  brokon  hia  wife's 
heart,  and  had  driven  hia  son  out  of  the  country  by  his 
harshness  and  cruelty.  But  there  waa  one  thing  which 
even  the  village  could  not  deny ;  it  was  this — that,  hard 
as  he  might  bo  to  others,  ho  was  gentle  aa  a  nursing 
mother  to  hia  son'a  child.  If  it  was  given  him  to  love 
anything,  he  loved  Daisy;  ho  was  jealous  over  her  as  a 
bear  over  its  cubs,  and  she  returned  the  feeling  with  all 
the  intensity  of  a  young  and  sensitive  heart. 

To  the  fair,  beautiful  child,  as  she  played  about  the 
grim  water-rnill,  Gnffer  Thorne  was  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  waa  good  and  noble ;  and  the  world  had  no 
music  ao  grateful  to  her  ears  as  the  harsh,  grating, 
sepulchral  voice,  which  ho  insensibly  modulated  aa  ho 
addressed  her. 

The  rustic  wits  thereabout  called  them  "  Beauty  and 
the  Beaat ;"  but  kindly  hearts  said  it  was  a  pretty  sight, 
when,  aa  Sunday  came,  tho  rough  old  man  led  tho 
orphan  child  to  tho  old  church,  which  ho  had  not  en- 
tered from  a  boy  till  his  son  Martin  went  away  so 
strangely;  and  prayed  beside  her,  and  listened  to  her 
sweet  voice  in  tho  hymns,  and  hushed  hor  to  sleep 
during  tho  weary  sermon-time. 

Those  Sundays  wero  the  sunshine  of  his  life. 

Yet,  in  tho  midst  of  them — in  tho  very  church  itself, 
thero  would  steal  over  the  face  of  the  old  man  an  ex- 
pression of  acuto  pain;  his  check  would  grow  dead, 


leaving  the  red  spot  in  it  as  if  painted  there,  rather- 
than  produced  by  healthy  blood,  and  the  perspiration 
would  stand  out  in  beads  over  his  forehead  and  his  bald 
lieud.  Those  who  noticed  this  said  it  was  the  miller's 
conscience  pricked  him  for  short  weight,  and  nefarious 
dealiugs  with  tho  corn  ;  indeed,  thero  wero  not  wanting 
those  who  regarded  his  devotions  altogether  in  the 
light  of  penance  for  past  sins  of  the  class  peculiar  to 
millers. 

With  a  rapidity  which  the  old  man  viewed  with  dis- 
may, time  brought  about  its  inevitable  changes.  Daiay 
Thorno  was  no  longer  a  child,  to  bo  earned  when  she 
was  weary,  and  petted  when  her  father'a  wayward  tem- 
per showed  itself.  She  had  changed ;  the  suns  of 
eighteen  summers  had  ripened  her  into  that  sweet 
period  of  life,  when  tho  girl,  still  retaining  some  of  the 
playful  graces  of  childhood,  first  awakens  to  a  sense  of 
new  life — of  feelings,  responsibilities,  and  aspirations 
to  which  she  was  as  yet  a  stranger,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  sho  says  to  herself,  "  I  am  a  woman 
now." 

Gaffer  Thorno  saw  it,  and,  though  ho  rejoiced  in  her 
loveliness  as  the  gardener  rejoices  in  tho  beauty  of  his 
flowers,  tho  sight  brought  with  it  thoughts  which  made 
hia  heart  sink  within  him. 

"  Sho  will  bo  no  longer  mine,"  he  would  exclaim,  in. 
tones  of  heartfelt  anguish.  "  Her  beauty  will  attract 
suitors ;  she  will  bo  wooed  by  tho  cunning,  tho  heart- 
less, tho  profligate;  and  Heaven  alono  can  say  to  which 
she  may  fall  a  victim.  Evou  should  a  husband  worthy 
of  her  present  himself,  she  will  be  lost — lost  to  me.  She 
will  be  his  wife — the  lovo  which  has  twined  itself  like  a 
tendril  round  my  desolate  heart  will  wither  away — she 
will  worship  her  lover,  and  forgot  tho  poor  old  manl" 

The  result  which  ho  had  foreseen  camo  about. 

Around  the  I'ride  of  tho  Village,  as  they  called  hor, 
lovers  of  evcy  age  might  bo  soon  contending;  but  to 
all  Daisy  turned  a  uCif  ear.  She  had  already  made  her 
choice ;  before  a  word  had  passed  between  them,  tho 
eyes  of  Jaspor  Fairholt  had  betrayed  his  uilont  passion. 
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and  those  of  Daisy  hail  responded ;  and  sho  had  said  to 
herself — 

"  If  I  should  ever  marry,  niid  leave  the  old  mill,  Jas- 
per would  be  the  choice  of  my  heart;" 

It  is  needless  to  trace,  step  by  step,  what  followed. 
The  course  of  true  love,  if  it  does  not  always  run 
smoothly,  has  its  appointed  channels,  and  they  do  not 
greatly  differ.  By  tho  most  natural  chances  in  the 
world,  Jasper  and  Daisy  met,  confessed  their  mutual 
passion,  and  from  that  day  it  became  known  in  Grim- 
wood — aye,  and  in'  every  village  round  about — that 
Daisy  Thorne  was  "  engaged." 

So  far,  all  was  well.  Even  Gaffer  Thome  smiled  ap- 
proval on  his  grim  face,  though  his  heart  was  lacerated, 
when  the  darling  of  his  old  age  confessed,  amidst  her 
blushes  and  her  tears,  that  sho  had  made  her  choice. 
And  ho  had  blessed  her,  and  had  prayed  Heaven  to 
rain  happiness  upon  her,  and,  for  the  first  time  iu  his 
long  life,  had  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear. 

But  hardly  had  events  taken  this  turn,  when  a  rumour 
reached  the  ear  of  Gaffer  Thorne,  which  first  brought 
on  a  fit  of  anger  terrible  to  witness,  and  then  left  him 
utterly  prostrate. 

Tho  rumour  was,  that  his  child — his  pure,  innocent, 
beautiful  Daisy — had  been  surprised  iu  a  secret  inter- 
view with  the  Squire's  son  ! 

Tho  miller's  first  impulse  was  to  dash  to  the  earth 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  utter  this  calumny  in  his 
ears.  What !  Daisy  false !  Daisy  foolish  enough — wicked 
enough — to  sacrifice  her  fair  fame  and  her  life's  happi- 
ness, l'or  the  gratification  of  her  vauity !  He  would  not 
believe  it. 

"Very  well,"  said  Joe  Barton — for  he  was  the  in- 
formant— "I've  seen  'em  meet,  that's  all." 

"Seen  them?  When — where?"  the  old  man  had 
demanded,  seizing  him  furiously  by  tho  throat. 

"Last  night — in  tho  park,"  the  other  had  gasped, 
half-choking,  "  and — and — Jasper  saw  'em." 

"Ho  saw  them  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  he  didn't  shoot  them  dead  upon  the  spot  ?" 
"  No." 

Gaffer  Thorne  released  his  hold  of  the  base  churl  who 
had  stricken  down  his  life's  happiness  at  oue  blow.  He 
turned  from  him,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  upou  the 
now  desolated  hearth,  implored  Heaven  to  reverse  his 
prayers — to  rain  down  curses  instead  of  blessings  upon 
the  head  of  the  ungrateful  girl,  and  to  blight  the  very 
air  that  should  have  nourished  the  coward  who  had 
spared  her  seducer. 

Then  he  rose  up  calm,  cold,  and  hard — the  Gaffer 
Thome  of  eighteen  years  ago,  when  his  very  name  was 
a  synonyme  for  heartlessness  and  brutality. 

In  that  oue  moment  the  man  had  died  out  of  him  ; 
the  beast  aloue  remained. 

And  yet  he  could  not  have  become  altogether  brutal, 
for  when,  after  the  interview,  Daisy  return%d  at  night- 
fall, a  smile  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  light  of  simulated 
innocenco  gleaming  in  her  blue  eyes,  he  did  not  dash 
her  to  the  earth ;  he  did  not  drive  her  out  with  a 
curse ;  he  did  not  eveu  spurn  her  with  gross  words. 

But,  as  she  ran  forward  to  embrace  him,  and  to  bm-y 
her  dancing  curls  in  his  bosom,  he  folded  his  arms, 
drew  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  fixed  upou  her  a 
look  beneath  which  she  shrank  cowering  to  the  earth. 

"It  is  true,  then?"  he  muttered,  trembling  a3  he 
spoke. 

"No, no!"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  up  her  arms  in 
passionate  denial. 

"Peace,  girl,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper;  "for 
your  father's  sake !  He  was  wild — ho  sinned — but  he 
could  uot  lie." 

The  look  with  which  he  turned  from  her,  she  never 
forgot.  The  slow  strides  with  which  he  left  the  room 
remained  a  memory  which  haunted  her  for  years. 

From  that  hour  they  lived  together  in  tho  Black 
Mill  as  before,  but  the  bond  of  union  that  had  made 
thorn  one  in  love  was  severed.  The  old  man  had  no 
longer  a  daughter  iu  his  old  age ;  and  Daisy,  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  unjust  and  cruel  suspicions  which  rested 
upon  her,  passed  her  days  and  nights  in  speechless 
agony. 

The  one  fatal  subject  was  not  revived. 

They  met  at  the  meals  of  the  day,  aud  sat  at  the  same 
table  j  at  nights,  too,  the  same  fire-light  shed  its 
radiance  upon  the  grim  old  man  and  the  young  and 
boautiful  girl.  But  he  was  cold  and  silent,  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  be,  for  the  rent  in  tho  rock  whenco  his 
love  for  Daisy  had  flowed,  was  now  hopelessly  closed  ; 
and  she  wa3  hurt  in  her  woman's  pride,  and  did  not 
deign  to  utter  a  word  of  tho  wrong  which  rankled  in 
her  breast. 

Such  was  tho  position  of  affairs — of  which  we  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  a  retrospect — on  the  night 
of  the  murderous  attack  in  the  park. 

Throughout  that  night  the  miller  sat  in  tho  living- 
room  at  the  mill,  waiting  Daisy's  return. 

Before  him  was  the  littlo  table,  at  which  they  had 
sat  on  so  many  long,  pleasant  evenings.  At  one  end  of 
it  was  spread  a  clean,  white  napkin,  and  on  that  stood  a 
wooden  bowl,  scarcely  inferior  in  whiteness,  containing 
milk. 

That  was  Daisy's  customary  evening  meal. 

For  hours  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  rested  upon  that 
simple  object — the  bowl  of  milk — and,  in  strango  con- 
trast to  his  hard,  stern  face,  silent  tears  welled  up  into 
his  eyes,  until  tho  lids  were  red  and  swollen. 


Once  only  ho  spoke,  or  rather  muttered  aloud,  the 
thoughts  which  were  passing  through  his  brain. 

"1  couldn't  kill  her,"  ho  said;  "that  would  have 
saved  all,  and  ended  all ;  but. I  couldn't.  So  pretty,  so 
child-like,  so  innocent! — yes,  even  in  her  crime  she  is 
innocent,  for  she  doesn't  see  where  she's  drifting. 
And  I  never  to  warn  her,  never  to  plead  with  her, 
never  to  say  to  her,  '  Daisy,  my  darling,  come  back; 
for  the  old  man's  sake,  come  back  !'  " 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sat  rocking  to 
and  fro  in  his  misery. 

Then  he  started  up. 

"  For  him,"  he  said,  "  there  is  but  one  fate.    I  never 

thought  to  dyo  my  hands  in  blood  again;  but  'tis  a 
righteous  cause — a  righteous  cause ;  and  ho  dies  !" 
Tho  lamp  had  died  out. 

Tho  grey  dawn  was  stealing  in  through  the  crevices 
of  the  window  shutters,  beneath  the  door,  and  coming 
down  tho  broad,  open  chimney,  it  rested  iu  a  luminous 
spot  upon  tho  cold  hearth. 

"  Morning  !"  he  cried ;  "  then  there  is  no  hope.  She 
is  gone.  Poor  wronged,  deluded  child !  But  h/is  fate 
is  sealed !" 

Lifting  tho  latch  of  tho  unfastened  door,  he  threw  it 
open,  and  let  the  faint  light  and  the  chill  morning  in 
together.  As  he  stood  there — the  door  iu  his  hand — a 
hasty  footstep  fell  on  his  ear.  'Twas  that  of  a  man, 
who  stepped  from  tho  narrow  patch  of  grass  which 
skirted  the  road,  on  to  the  road  itself. 

A  minute  after,  the  man  passed  close  to  the  open  door, 
but  without  perceiving  it  or  the  miller,  who  had  shrunk 
back  into  the  gloom. 

Directly  he  was  gone,  Gaffer  Thorne  looked  out. 
_"Why,that's  Barton!"  hesaid to  himself;  "  I'dknow 
his  step  and  the  stoop  of  his  shoulders  from  a  thousand. 
What  can  he  want  out  at  this  hour  ?  Let  me  see  :  it's 
Tretton  market-day ;  but  he  can't  be  going  there — it's 
the  wrong  road." 

In  that  quiet  and  solitary  hour,  this  simple  incident 
engaged  the  old  man's  thoughts  for  a  time  ;  and  as  his 
mind  reverted  to  the  one  subject  of  his  grief,  he  still 
retained  his  position  by  the  half-open  door. 

Broad  da}'light  found  him  standing  there ;  but  he  was 
about  to  quit  the  spot  and  re-enter  the  room,  when  an 
elderly  woman,  balanced  with  difficulty  ou  pattens  with 
high  rings,  came  toward  him. 

"Oh,  Gaffer!"  she  exclaimed,  " have  you  heard  tho 
dreadful  goin's  on  this  blessed  night  ?  " 

"  No,  Martha,"  he  answered,  shortly ;  "  what's  hap- 
pened i" 

"Happened!"  cried  Martha  Grugg — for  it  was  Bar- 
ton's garrulous  old  housekeeper —  why,  they  say  as 
young  Master  Reginald  Clavers  has  been  found  in  the 
park,  shot — murdered! " 

"  What,  the  young  profligate  murdered  ?  "  demanded 
tho  miller. 

"  Aye,  so  they  say,"  returned  the  woman. 

"  Thank  God,  thank  God ! "  ejaculated  Gaffer  Thorne. 

The  exclamation  was  so  fervent  and  so  startling  in  its 
character  that  Martha  Grugg  fairly  started  back  aghast. 

"Why,  Gaffer  "  she  began. 

" No . matter,  no  matter,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "Tell 
me,  who  is  suspected  of  this  ?  " 

"Well,  that  I've  hardly  made  out,"  she  returned; 
"but  Master  Stott,  the  constable,  they  say,  bo  gone  to 
Master  Fairholt's  house ;  but  lor',  who  knows  ?  As  I 
says  times  aud  often  to  Master  Barton — which  he's  off 
to  Tretton  market  " 

"  No ! "  cried  Thorne,  abruptly. 

"  'Deed,  but  he  is,"  retorted  the  old  woman.  "  He 
telled  me  so  with  his  own  lips  as  I  was  lightin'  o'  the 
fire,  and  he  came  on  me  sudden  like,  lookiu'  for  all  the 
world  like  a  " 

She  stopped. 

"  Like  a  what  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Well,  nothin'  in  particular,"  she  added,  in  a  hasty 
and  flurried  manner ;  "  anyhow,  he's  gone  to  Tretton. 
They  was  his  own  words.  And  I  must  be  goin',  or  my 
eggs  '11  bile  'emselves  as  hard  as  stones." 

And  whisking  her  apron  ingeniously  over  her  head, 
so  as  to  form  a  protection  against  the  cold,  she  hobbled 
off,  leaving  impressions  of  her  patten-rings  all  down  the 
road  as  she  went. 

Gaffer  Thome  closed  the  door. 

Then  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Father,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  thou 
hast  freed  my  hands  from  the  blood  of  this  man !  I 
thank  thee  that  thou  hast  avenged  my  innocent  child  !" 

As  he  rose  from  this  singular  act  of  devotion,  he  asked 
himself  aloud  one  question,  hardly  less  singular  in  its 
character,  seeing  the  slight  grounds  he  had  for  the  con- 
clusion to  which  it  showed  he  had  arrived. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  what  made  Joe  Barton  shoot 
him?" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  CRY. 

Five  days  passed  away,  and  the  fate  of  Reginald  Clavers 
was  known.  The  medical  men  pronounced  their  unani- 
mous verdict — they  said  he  was  to  recover. 

Already  he  was  conscious,  and  was  gaining  strength 
daily.  Already  he  was  sufficiently  himself  to  display 
some  of  the  worst  qualities  of  his  radically  bad  nature. 

His  mind  was  influenced  by  no  feelings  of  gratitude 


to  the  Divine  Power  which  had  snatched  him  from  t, 
premature  grave.  No :  his  only  feelings  were  those  of 
hatred  toward  the  man  who  had  occasioned  him  so 
much  physical  pain — and  whose  murderous  intentions, 
no  doubt,  were  to  cut  him  off  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
— and  a  burning  thirst  for  vengeance. 

Reginald  Clavers  had  no  question  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  tho  assassin.  His  conscience  pointed  out  tho  man 
whom  ho  had  grossly  wronged,  and  when  he  spoke  of 
tho  murderer,  he  meant  Jasper  Fairholt. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  tho  young  farmer  wag 
tho  main  proof  of  his  guilt  in  other  minds ;  but  to  Regi- 
nald it  was  only  a  link  in  a  chaiu,  which  he  instinctively 
felt  was  strong  enough  without  it.  And  with  that  con- 
viction he  determined  to  hunt  him  down,  to  secure  him 
alive  or  dead,  and  to  wreak  certain  and  terrible  ven- 
geance upon  him. 

Thoughts  of  this  vengeance — of  the  shape  it  should 
take,  aud  tho  means  by  which  it  should  be  brought 
about — occupied  him  night  and  day,  and  actually  re- 
tarded his  recovery,  from  the  burning  fever  and  excito- 
ment  in  which  they  kept  him. 

At  length  two  courses  shaped  themselves  to  his  mind, 
as  distinct  and  well-defined  resolutions.  He  would  have 
Jasper  found,  if  it  cost  him  his  fortune ;  and  once  found, 
he  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him  transported 
for  the  attempt  to  murder.  But  this  was  not  all.  Ter- 
rible as  that  punishment  would  be,  Reginald,  as  he  lay 
on  his  sick  bed,  worked  out  another  form  of  vengeance, 
and  one  which  he  well  knew  would  overwhelm  his  vic- 
tim with  agony  and  despair. 

To  this  atrocity  he  resolved  that  Daisy  Thorne  should 
become  the  innocent  accomplice. 

Toward  the  evening  of  this  fifth  day,  Reginald  lay  in 
the  huge,  heavily-curtained  state  bed  of  Grimwood 
Chase,  looking  out  with  weak,  blood-shot  eyes  toward 
the  setting  sun. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight.  The  blood-red  orb  sank 
slowly  down  amidst  a  sky  of  purplo  and  gold,  such  as  a 
poet  would  have  revelled  in,  such  as  an  artist  would 
despairingly  have  owned  his  inability  to  transfer  to 
canvas.  But  Reginald  was  neither  poet  nor  artist ;  lie 
regarded  the  superb  sunset  as  only  an  appurtenance  to 
his  estate.  Was  ho  not  the  heir  to  Grimwood  Chase, 
and  did  not  every  iuch  of  it  belong  to  the  family,  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  right  up  to  the  stars  above  it  ? 
Very  well;  then  even  the  clouds  that  went  to  make  that 
sunset  were  his,  so  long  as  they  floated  over  the  estate. 

"  And  that  beggar,"  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  "  that  low 
clod,  Jasper  Fairholt,  was  on  the  verge  of  robbing  me 
of  every  inch  of  this  my  property !  There  must  be 
something  wrong  in  a  world,  where  an  ounce  of  lead,  a 
poacher's  button,  even  a  scrap  of  flint,  could  deprive  a 
man  in  an  instant  of  an  estate  like  this.  And  what  can 
be  too  bad  for  a  wretch  who  would  attempt  such  a  piece 
of  villany  and  desecration  —  what?  Why  nothing — ■ 
hanging's  too  good  for  him !" 

At  that  moment  the  red  sun  dropped  from  his  sight, 
and,  with  a  moan  of  pain,  he  turned  on  his  other  side. 
In  doing  so,  he  lauguidly  raised  his  eyes,  and  it  was 
with  a  start  that  they  encountered  an  unexpected 
face. 

'  The  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke  was  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  curtains. 

"  Why,  Sharke,"  said  the  invalid,  faintly,  "  when  did 
you  come  in  ?" 

"  Only  this  moment,"  returned  the  other,  in  his 
smooth,  oily  voice.  "  Didn't  you  hear  me  ?  Ah !  I  see— 
you  were  watching  the  blessed  sunset,  and  raising  your 
thoughts  from  earth." 

"  Stuff!"  cried  the  profligate.  _  "Why  should  I  care 
for  sunsets  ?  What  is  it  to  me,  lying  here  on  my  back, 
whether  they  mean  that  to-morrow  '11  be  wet  or  fine  ? 
That  was  something,  when  I'd  a  day's  hunting  before 
me.  Sunsets  were  of  use  then;  but  they're  all  'rot' 
now  that  I  must  lie  here,  rain  or  shine." 

"  Still,  to  a  reflecting  mind  "  began  Sharke.  _ 

"  Mine  isn't  a  reflecting  mind,"  broke  in  the  patient; 
"  mine's  a  devil-may-care  mind.  I  hate  thinking— I 
hate  maundering  over  a  thing,  and  looking  at  it  in  this 
light  and  that  light.  Tossing's  better  than  logic.  In  a 
crisis,  I'd  rather  trust  to  the  throw-up  of  a  penny — 
heads  I  win,  tails  I  lose— than  I  would  to  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon." 

"  You  have  faith  in  Destiny  ?"  remarked  Sharke. 

"  I  believe  in  Luck,  if  that's  what  you  mean,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  being  worried.  But,  by  Heaven! 
Sharke,  I've  worried  enough  and  thought  enough  these 
two  days.   Look  here !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  under  the  white-laccd 
pillow  a  sheet  of  dingy  crumpled  paper,  which  ho  pro- 
ceeded, with  his  thin,  transparent  fingers,  to  spread  out 
on  the  bed-clothes,  Sharke  assisting  him  in  the  task, 
which  was  too  much  for  his  exhausted  strength.  When 
displayed,  it  proved  to  be  a  placard,  newly  printed,  the 
large  fat  letters  still  oozing  oil,  and  soiling  whatever 
tbey  came  in  contact  with.  This  production,  over  which 
the  eyes  of  Reginald  positively  gloated,  was  headed 
with  the  words  in  scaring  capitals,  "  £500  Reward." 

"  You  see  that  ?"  demanded  the  invalid.  "  I  offer 
five  hundred  pounds  reward  for  tho  apprehension  of 
Jasper  Fairholt,  alive  or  dead." 

"  But  why  ?"  asked  Sharke,  calmly. 

"  Why  ?" 

Reginald  was  so  staggered  at  the  unexpected  ques- 
tion, that  he  lay  open-mouthed,  staring  at  the  priest. 
"  Yes,"  returned  that  personage—"  why  ?" 
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"  Are  you  mad,  Sharke  f  demanded  tlie  young  Squire, 
raising  his  voice  and  his  head  at  the  same  time,  "  that 
you  stand  there  putting  such  a  question  ?  Hasn't  the 
beggar  shot  at  me  t  Didn't  he  have  my  life,  as  near  as 
a  man  could  have  it  ?  Isn't  he  to  all  intents  and  pur 
poses  a  murderer?  And  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let 
him  off,  if  money  can  buy  his  infernal  carcase,  living  or 
dead?" 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Sharke,  taking  a  seat,  "  pray 
calm  yourself.  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  so  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  think,  that,  when  you  do  set  about 
it,  you  fail  to  think  accurately.  The  case  is  not  uncom- 
mon." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  Reginald,  fiercely. 

'•'  Simply  that,  from  want  of  practice,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  you  should  use  your  mind  somewhat 
clumsily.  So  offence,  but  this  is  a  singular  instance  of 
mental  confusion  —  of  the  mixing  together  of  things 
which  have  no  relation  one  to  the  other." 

"  Still,  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Eeginald. 

"  Never  mind ;  you  will  in  a  minute,  when  you  get 
your  thintiTig  apparatus  set  fairly  to  work.  What  I  am 
contending  is,  that  you  have  been  confusing  cause  and 
eSect,  and  taking  matters  for  granted  which  require  the 
very  clearest  demonstration.  You  have  argued  in  this 
way: — '  I've  been  shot  at,'  you've  said.  '  The  man  who 
«hot  at  me  wasn't  a  friend ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
obviously  an  enemy.  Consequently,  Jasper  Fairholt  has 
£hot  at  me ;  and  the  proof  lies  in  this,  that  he  disappears 
on  the  very  night  of  the  supposed  murder.'  That's  a 
very  natural  and  very  ingenious  way  of  arguing;  but 
there  are  two  defects  in  the  position  you  have  taken, 
and  they're  very  serious  ones." 

"  What  are  yon  driving  at,  Sharke  ?'  said  the  other, 
impetuously. 

Simply  at  this :  your  argument  breaks  down,  because 
it  is  weak  where  it  should  be  strong — because  you've 
forgotten  that  Fairholt  may  not  be  your  only  enemy, 
and  that  even  an  enemy  may  quit  his  home  suddenly  on 
the  night  of  a  violent  death  without  flying  from  the 
hands  of  justice." 

"  Sharke '."  cried  Reginald,  impatiently  ;  "  all  this  is 
fooling.  People  argue  like  this  in  novels ;  but  it 
doesn  t  do  in  sober,  practical  life.  Who  in  this  place 
has  so  much  cause  of  enmity  against  me  as  Fairholt  ? 
He  knew  I  favoured  Barton  in  the  matter  of  the  lease, 
and  what  was  far  more,  he  knew  that  I  had  spoilt  his 
game  with  that  blue-eyed  little  wench,  whom  he 
thought  to  secure  so  snugly  to  himself?  You  yourself 
t>Al  rao  that  for  weeks  he  had  been  ranging  about  the 
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Why  do  you  ask  it  ?    demanded  the  young  man. 
"  Because  there  arc  peculiarities  in  this  case,  which 
have  led  me  to  the  condition  that  the  atrocity  was  the 
work  of  a  woman's  hand." 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  peculiar  Bound,  which 
caught  the  ears  of  both  speakers. 
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What  he  communicated  could  only  be  gathered  from 
occasional  exclamations  on  the  part  of  the  Squire,  to 
whom,  it  was  evident,  he  was  putting  the  outrage  in  the 
park  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  Fairholt's  disappear- 
ance ?'  demanded  Reginald,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

Sharke  bent  over,  and  whispered  in  the  young 
Squire's  ear;  it  was  a  hissing  whisper,  and  the  man 
instinctively  withdrew,  but  not  before  he  had  caught 
the  purport  of  the  s  n'ence. 
"By  heavens!"  cried  Reginald,  starting  up;  "I 

almost  believe  " 

"  That  you  were  deceived  ?" 
"Yes." 

"And  that  my  suspicions  of  Lndy  Alicia  were  not 
altogether  without  foundation  ?" 
"Assuredly  they  were  not." 

"There  is  but  one  point,"  said  Sharke — and  he 
uttered  the  words  in  his  sleekest  and  most  insidious 
tones — "upon  which  I  have  any  misgivings.  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  detect  the  motive  for  this  crime, 
since,  as  you  say,  she  has  no  affection  for  you.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  she  had  entertained  a  strong 
affection,  and  had  that  been  so,  jealousy  would  have 

afforded  a  sufficient  clue ;  but  • 

Enough,  Sharke,"  said  Reginald,  turning  uneasily 
in  his  bed ;  "  I  have  jio  difficulty  in  discovering  a  motive 
strong  enough  to  justify  her  in  the  attempt." 
"  Indeed !  answeredthe  other;  "  it  is  true,  then- 
B  Xo,"  interrupted  the  Squire,  roughly,  "  nothing 
that  you  may  hear  or  surmise  is  true.  I  have  my  secret 
Sharke,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.  What  you've  said 
has  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  thank  you  for  it ;  but  I'm 
not  going  to  make  you  my  father  confessor  any  the 
more  for  that.  And  as  I'm  getting  tired,  and  my  wound 
pains  me  like  fury,  we  will  drop  the  conversation." 

And  without  another  word,  he  drew  the  bed-clothes 
over  his  head,  and  left  the  Curate  standing  with  open 
mouth. 

The  brute!"  muttered  that  personage,  as  he  went 
toward  the  door;  "  but  I've  wormed  enough  out  of  him 
to  confirm  mv  suspicions.  I  see  now  why  Lady  Alicia 
declines  the  honour  of  my  hand,  and  I  see  also  that  my 
course  is  clear.  By  the  way,  that  was  a  strange  thing 
about  the  noise  in  the  room  !    It  was  a  human  voice." 

By  this  time  ho  had  emerged  from  the  sick  man's 
chamber,  had  descended  the  broad,  painted  staircase, 
and  was  already  in  the  hall,  about  which  the  domestics 
were  standing  in  idle  groups. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  pass  through  them  without  a 
word,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  reflections  which  occu- 
pied hi3  mind ;  but  as  the  chief  serving  man — dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  the  sword  swinging  by  hi3 
side — approached  him  with  a  profound  bow,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  ask  a  question. 

"  Ah,  Kceble,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  little  above  a 
whisper,  "  many  visitors  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  many,  sir,"  returned  the  man. 
'  "  Has  Lady  Alicia  de  Vernon  called  to  inquiro  after 
your^oung  master  ?  " 
"No,  sir,"  replied  Keeble,  promptly. 
Yet  as  ho  uttered  tho  words,  tho  colour  died  out  of 
his  cheek,  and  then  returned  in  a  crimson  flood. 

"  Indeed !  "  said  tho  Curate,  as  ho  passed  on.    "  That 
fellow  was  lying,"  ho  said  to  himself,  as  ho  descended 
the  steps.    "  Why  should  he  lio  about  so  trifling  a 
matter?" 
Why,  indeed  ? 

And  why  should  ho  have  concealed  tho  fact  that  Lady 
Alicia  was  at  that  moment  in  the  house  ? 

Keeble  could  not  have  forgotten  what  had  taken  place 
only  two  hours  before. 

He  knew  that  her  ladyship  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
tho  hall,  in  her  riding-habit,  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
the  sole  domestic  present.  His  immediate  impulse  was 
to  ring  tho  huge  bell  which  hung  beside  the  hall-door, 
and  to  summon  half-a-dozen  servants  to  take  chargo  of 
the  mare  which  he  supposed  her  ladyship  had  thnt  mo- 
ment left ;  but  in  this  intention  ho  was  interrupted. 

"Don't  ring,"  said  Lady  Alicia,  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm ;  "  I  have  sent  my  mare  home  by  the  groom." 

"  You  would  wish  to  be  announced  to  Sir  Ireton — ho 
13  in  tho  Oratory  ?  "  Keeble  asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  significant  reply ;  and  with  her  gloved 
hand  Lady  Alicia  drew  the  man  further  up  tho  hall. 
"  Arundel  Sharke  is  here  ?  "  she  asked,  abruptly. 

"He  is,"  replied  Keeble. 

"  You  will  not  let  him  know  of  my  presence  in  this 
house  ?  " 
"  No,  my  lady." 

"And  you  will  do  mo  a  favour — a  very  great  favour — 
for  which  I  will  roward  you." 

"  I  am  ready  to  obey  your  ladyship's  bidding,  without 
any  reward  but  tho  pleasure  of  serving  you." 

That  was  the  answer  of  the  gallant  serving-man. 

"Come,  then,"  she  replied,  with  a  sweet  smilo,  "lead 
me  to  the  vaulted  chamber  next  the  Oratory.  Yon  seo 
t  know  (Jrimwood  Chase  well :  I  spent  a  portion  of  my 
childhood  here,  in  Lady  Ireton's  time." 

With  a  bow  Keeble  led  tho  way,  and  they  quitted  the 
hall,  descended  a  winding  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
emerged  in  what  her  ladyship  had  accurately  described 
as  a  vaulted  chamber. 

It  would  have  been  a  gloomy  place  but  for  the  bright 
fir«  which  glowed  upon  th<>  hearth,  and  irradiated  every 
object  within  its  range — gloaming  upon  the  steel  armour 
upon  tho  walls,  upon  the  quaint  chairs  of  polished  oak, 


and  the  tankards  and  bottles  which  adorned  a  table  at 
which  there  had  been  a  carouse,  and  which  had  been 
hastily  pushed  into  a  corner. 

No  sooner  had  Lady  Alicia  entered  this  room  than 
sue  pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  floor,  upon  which  tho 
firelight  fell  in  a  bright  spot. 

"  You  perceive  that  trap-door,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
certain  cracks  visible  in  the  oaken  flooring ;  "  do  you 
know  what  it  communicates  with  ?" 

"No,  my  lady." 

"  I  will  tell  you.  That  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault  from 
which  a  secret  staircase  ascends,  leading  to  passages 
which  intersect  the  walls,  and  did  open  into  the  moat 
before  it  was  drained,  but  the  aperture  is  now  bricked 
up.    Oblige  me  by  raising  the  trap." 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,"  said  Keeble ;  and  stooping,  he> 
with  difficulty  prized  open  the  huge  mass  of  timber 
which  had  become  imbedded  in  the  floor.  "  But  surely, 
my  lady,  you  will  not  trust  yourself  down  there,  in  the 
dark  and  damp  ?  " 

"  I  will.  I  have  an  object  in  so  doing ;  but  now, 
mark  me,  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  after  Mr. 
Sharke's  departure  of  releasing  me,  unknown  to  your 
fellows.    You  promise  that." 

*'  Solemnly,  my  lady.  I  shall  bo  but  too  anxious  to 
relieve  you  from  so  disagreeable  a  situation." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  she  replied. 

Then,  as  Keeble  held  tho  trap  open,  the  young  and 
beautiful  woman  caught  up  the  skirts  of  her  habit,  and 
slowly  and  cautiously  descended  the  mouldy  steps,  faintly 
visiblo  in  the  darkness. 

Keeble  watched  her  anxiously.  Once  he  was  on  the 
point  of  protesting  against  so  rash  an  act ;  but  at  that 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  tips  of  her  white-gloved 
hand  as  she  waved  it  to  him,  in  token  that  she  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  tho  steps,  and  disappeared. 

Then  slowly  and  reluctantly  he  permitted  the  trap- 
door to  descend  into  its  place. 

"  She's  after  overhearing  what  passes  in  the  young 
Squire's  room,"  said  Keeble,  mentally,  as  he  ascended 
into  tho  hall  and  waited  there,  anxiously  watching  for 
the  Curate's  departure. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that,  when  Sharke's  ungainly  form 
did  appear  upon  the  stairs,  he  should  have  hastened 
forward  to  bow  him  obsequiously  out  of  the  house  ? 

Or  was  it  strange  that  he  should  have  flushed  and 
trembled  as  ho  returned  that  lying  "  No,"  in  answer  to 
the  pointed  inquiry  whether  Lady  Alicia  had  been  to 
Grimwood  Chase  that  day  ? 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  WHITE  HAWK  LADY. 
Less  than  half  a  century  since,  tho  remnant  of  a  moss- 
covered,  unhewn  stone  marked  the  spot  in  Ovingdean 
churchyard,  where,  as  gossips  then  said,  were  deposited 
tho  remains  of  Margaret  Ladrone,  probably  a  name  con- 
ferred on  her  from  the  pilfering  propensities  of  the 
gipsies,  a  tribe  to  which  she  belonged,  though  sho  was 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  "  Mag  Lade,"  a  sybil  or  fortune- 
teller of  her  day,  whoso  visits  to  Ovingdean  were  annual 
in  the  month  of  August,  on  the  occasion  of  White  Hawk 
Fair,  a  holiday  gathering  on  Whito  Hawk  Down,  at 
which  the  rustics  wero  wont  to  learn  thoir  fate  of  tho 
wise  woman,  as  she  was  termed  by  tho  unmarried  who 
would  know  tho  future  through  tho  vista  of  happiness; 
but  the  old  crone  or  witch,  by  thoso  whoso  stern  thought 
attributed  all  tho  mishaps  that  bcfol  either  themselves 
or  their  substance  to  tho  influenco  of  an  evil  one,  with 
whom  she  was  proclaimed  to  bo  in  league.  At  other 
periods  of  the  year  she  practised  her  vocation  in  various 
places  throughout  tho  county,  so  that  sho  had  a  regular 
circuit,  through  tho  course  of  which  tho  burning  fervour 
of  youth  hailed  her  advent  with  earnest  anticipations, 
equalled  only  by  tho  dread  entertained  by  maturo  ago, 
that  blight  and  murrain  were  her  attendants. 

It  happened  on  ono  occasion,  tho  dato  whereof  is  im- 
material, that  Editha  Elmore,  tho  only  daughter  of 
tho  rich  squiro  of  Woodingdean,  while  intent  on  tho 
lalmistry  of  Mag — whoso  hand  sho  had  crossed  with  a 
iroad  silver  piece — by  chance  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
form  of  a  dark  young  man  of  goodly  mien,  the  very  typo 
of  him  whom  tho  gipsy  prophotess  essayed  to  bo  her 
future  husband.  In  tho  next  country-dance  ho  was  her 
partner,  and  also  tho  envy  of  ono  who,  from  their  child- 
iood,had  been  her  companion,  and  was  looked  upon  by 
the  parents  of  each  as  her  intended  bridegroom.  The 
festivities  of  the  day  closed ;  tho  dark  stranger  bade 
her  adieu  ;  tho  villagers  returned  to  their  homes;  and 
cro  the  shades  of  night  had  gathered  ovor  the  Downs, 
not  a  vestigo  was  left  of  tho  scene  which  had  been  one 
of  general  festivity.  Ralph  Mascall,  tho  son  of  tho 
farmer  at  tho  Orange,  Ovingdean,  as  had  been  his  cus- 
tom from  a,  child,  accompanied  the  fair  Editha  to  Wood- 
ingdean, where  he  received  the  accustomed  welcome  of 
her  parents;  and,  before  midnight,  ho  was  on  his  way 
homewards,  somewhat  disturbed  in  mind  that  he  had  if 
rival,  Bis  visits,  however,  to  Squire  Elmore's  wore  not 
tho  less  frequent;  nor  did  tho  affection  shown  towards 
him  by  Editha  in  tho  least  appear  to  wane. 

And  so  another  year  passed  on,  and  the  annual  fes- 
tival again  arrived.  Thcro  again  was  Mag,  whom 
Editha  sought  Onco  more,  to  learn  her  destiny.  Tho 
Fates  had  not  altered  their  decree  ;  and  there,  as  twclvo 
months  since  ho  stood,  was  tho  dark,  comely  stranger. 
Tho  very  type  of  previous  years  were  tho  proceedings 
of  tho  day ;  tho  same  homely,  village  simplicity,  tho 
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jocund  song,  tho  rustic  dance,  the  same  potations  of 
home-brewed  and  cider  ;  the  same  greetings,  the  same 
partings.  Somewhat  later  than  was  considered  within 
tho  bounds  of  prudence,  tho  handmaid  of  Editlia,  aocT~ 
panied  by  Giles,  her  lover,  approached  tho  wicket  that 
opened  on  tho  lawn  before  Squire  Elmore's  mansion, 
"where  she  was  met  by  the  dark  stranger  of  tho  fair, 
■who,  tendering  her  a  golden  coin — by  way  of  hush- 
money — bado  her  convey  to  her  young  mistress  a  note 
of  delicate  proportions.  Promise  of  secrecy  was  ex- 
acted ;  the  parting  kiss  was  exchanged  between  tho 
blushing  Abigail  and  Giles,  and  the  latter  accepting  tho 
companionship  of  the  stranger,  the  two  bent  their  steps 
to  Rottingdcan,  whero  tho  honest  rustic  returned  to  his 
home.  Whero  the  stranger  rested  for  the  night  has 
never  transpired.  Early  the  following  morning  Mag 
was  at  tho  mansion,  the  domestics  of  which,  anxious  to 
learn  how  they  were  ruled  by  tho  stars,  parted  freely 
with  their  silver  piecos.  The  Abigail  of  the  previous 
night's  adventure  was  particularly  anxious  to  learn  her 
"destiny ;  and  the  truth  which  was  essayed  of  her  Giles, 
ihis  age,  his  complexion,  his  temper,  and  his  prospects, 
gave  full  assurance  of  tho  marvellousness  of  Mag  s  di- 
vining skill,  to  which  the  fair  Editha,  with  whom  she 
also  had  an  interview,  gave  implicit  credence.  Four- 
■and-twenty  hours,  however,  wrought  a  great  change  at 
the  mansion,  and  likewiso  in  the  hamlet  of  Ovingdean. 
A  more  than  usual  oppression  and  sultriness  pervaded 
the  atmosphere  throughout  the  day,  and  towards  night- 
fall the  war  of  elements  commenced,  the  sharp  flashes 
of  lightning  increasing  in  vividness,  the  artillery  of  the 
heavens  roaring  in  awful  solemnity,  and  the  massive 
clouds  discharging  their  drenching  cataracts.  Such  a 
night  had  never  been  previously  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  every  person  anxiously  waited  the 
coming  dawn  to  learn  the  havoc  of  the  dreadful  storm. 

The  inmates  of  the  mansion  were  early  stirring,  and, 
much  sooner  than  usual,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmore  were  at 
breakfast.  But  they  had  not  been  long  seated  when 
they  wero  informed  that  Miss  Editha  could  nowhere  be 
found,  and  that  by  the  appearance  of  her  bed-chamber 
she  had  not  retired  to  rest  during  the  night.  The  note 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  stranger,  and  was  then 
lying  on  tho  dressing-table,  appointing  a  midnight  inter- 
view upon  tho  Downs,  was  all  that  could  be  found  to 
account  for  her  absence.  The  most  diligent  search  of 
the  premises  and  the  plantation  contiguous  was  imme- 
■diately  made,  and  a  despatch  without  delay  was  sent  off 
to  Ovingdean,  in  the  hopes  that  tidings  might  be  heard 
of  her  there ;  but  all  was  fruitless.  Previous,  however, 
to  the  news  reaching  that  village,  upon  passing  by  the 
church,  the  sexton  discovered,  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  burial-ground,  the  charred  remains  of  a  female, 
which,  upon  examination  of  the  dress  about  them,  were 
declared  to  be  those  of  old  Margaret  Ladrone.  At  the 
place  where  they  were  found,  there,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  were  they  interred,  without  any  funeral  rites,  and  the 
stone,  before  referred  to,  was  placed  over  them  to  mark 
the  spot.    The  dark  stranger  was  never  afterwards  seen. 

Tho  story,  says  Mr.  Erredge's  admirable  "  History  of 
Brighton,"  continues,  that  every  stormy  night  after, 
the  figure  of  a  lady  in  white  paced  the  White  Hawk 
Down,  and  that  always  on  the  morning  after  the  figure 
was  seen,  a  foot-print,  cloven  like  that  of  an  ox,  was 
found  at  the  same  particular  spot.  The  Morning  Herald, 
of  July  17th,  1807,  has  the  following  : — "  Brighton. — A 
few  days  ago  were  dug  up  upon  the  slope  of  the  Downs 
to  the  north-east  of  this  place,  the  bones  of  a  woman, 
which,  from  their  position,  clearly  evinced  that  they  had 
been  deposited  there  many  years  before,  without  cere- 
mony. A  singular  rumour  is  now  afloat,  of  a  young 
person  having  been  ravished  and  murdered  there  by  a 
person  of  unsuspected  character."  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  since  the  finding  of  these  bones  the  White 
Hawk  Lady  has  not  walked  abroad.  The  Elmore  and 
the  Mascall  families,  after  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  Editha,  removed  to  Brighton :  but  it  is  a  very  singular 
fact  that  the  name  of  Lade  is  now  very  common  at 
Ovingdean,  it  being  even  that  of  the  sexton  of  the  parish, 
who  is  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Lade.  As,  however, 
the  church  register  dates  back  only  as  far  as  the  year 
1700,  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  even  if  it  did  come 
through  old  Mag,  cannot  be  more  remotely  traced. 


Country-bred  Girls. — Teach  a  girl  to  love  the  coun- 
try, and  you  feed  her  heart.  The  heart  is  dried  up  in 
town,  like  a  bit  of  liver  in  a  frying-pan.  Teach  a  girl- 
to  love  cows,  and  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  hill  and 
valley,  and  water — they  are  betlter  things  to  love  than 
crinoline,  and  gaslight,  and  pearl-powder,  and  swallow- 
tailed  whiskers.  When  a  girl  goes  to  stay  in  the  coun- 
try, let  her  not  expect  to  stay  at  home  amused  with  the 
dry  bones  of  London  "  Society ;"  let  her  ride,  or,  if  she 
can't  afford  it — and  whether  she  can  afford  to  ride  or 
not — let  her  walk — step  out  to  this  village  and  that — 
look  at  the  old  churches — make  a  rubbing  or  two  of 
brasses,  if  she  will — get  knee-deep  in  the  fern,  and  half- 
lose  herself  in  a  wood,  and  come  home  ready  for  a 
sound  sleep,  which  will  paint  her  cheeks  better  than 
rouge.  Never  be  afraid  that  your  countrv-bred  girl 
won't  love  mankind  enough  to  get  "  settled,"  a3  you 
call  it.  The  time  will  come,  if  it  is  to  come ;  and  when 
tho  "hour,  and  the  man,"  and  the  whiskers  appear 
together,  she  will  love  him  none  the  less  because  she 
loves  cows  and  chickens  as.  well,  and  likes  a  heathery 
hill  or  a  green  lane  better  than  the  Ride  or  Piccadilly. 


THE  FALSE  VOW. 
On  !  say  dost  thou  remember,  Kato, 

The  time  when  first  we  mot? 
It  was  so  fraught  with  bliss  to  mo, 

And  I  can  no'er  forget 
The  river,  and  the  old  elm  tree, 

The  school-green  where  wo  played, 
The  forest  by  the  river  side, 

Where  we  so  oft  have  strayed. 

'Twas  there,  beside  that  flowing  stream. 

We  talked  of  love  and  bliss ; 
But,  ah !  false  one,  I  never  dreamed 

Our  hopes  would  come  to  this. 
Thoti  hast  a  husband  young  and  gay. 

And  children  at  thy  knee, 
And  thou  dost  nover  cast  a  thought 

On  dear  old  times  and  mo. 

I  saw  the  "dear  place"  yesterday, 

But  it  has  changed  like  thee  j 
Gone  is  tho  forest  -with  its  flowers, 

And  gone  the  old  elm  tree. 
The  waves  have  washed  tho  prints  away 

We  made  upon  the  sand, 
And  those  we  loved  in  days  agono 

Have  sought  the  other  land. 

And  wo  alone  are  left  behind ; 

Yes,  we  who,  side  by  side, 
Oft  vowed  to  walk  tho  paths  of  life— 

We,  whom  long  miles  divide, 
Afar  from  friends,  and  home,  and  theo, 

I  ever  more  must  dwell, 
But  God  will  judge  between  us  two; 

Until  that  time,  farewell ! 

Bella  FEENCn. 


THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS. 

"  The  earth  was  to  them  a  rolling  bark, 
Which  bore  them  to  eternity." 

Durixg  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  of  France,  Europe  was 
the  theatre  on  which  the  most  fearful  tragedies  were 
acted,  and  where  carnage  triumphantly  displayed  his 
crimson  banner.  These  mighty  convulsions,  like  earth- 
quakes, threatened  to  upheave  the  country  from  its 
deeply-rooted  base  and  to  precipitate  tho  shattered 
fabric  into  the  Atlantic. 

This  derangement  of  the  body  politic  was  caused 
simply  by  the  inability  of  those  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  decide  who  should 
possess  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  After  the  death 
of  Conrad,  the  hereditary  heir  to  the  throne  and  son  of 
Frederic  II.,  who  obtained  Naples  and  Sicily  from  tho 
Pope,  the  Crown  devolved  on  Conradin ;  but  as  this 
prince  had  not  yet  attained  his  majority,  Manifrcd, 
uncle  of  the  young  long,  was  appointed  regent.  Cle.- 
ment  IV.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  German  emperors, 
and  entertaining  a  feeling  of  antipathy  for  the  royal 
scions  of  Barbarossa,  issued  an  edict  declaring  that 
Naples  and  Sicily  should  no  longer  bo  governed  by  the 
German  princes.  Although  the  Sicilians  wero  averse 
to  the  French  government,  yet  the  Pope  transferred  the 
crown  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis  IX. 
Charles  led  thither  a  crusading  expedition,  to  possess 
himself  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions. 

Manifred  raised  a  large  army  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  the  French,  but  he  was  slain  in  battle.  Conradin 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  judicially  murdered. 
Constance,  daughter  of  Manifred,  who  was  married  to 
Peter  III.,  of  Arragon,  now  contested  the  claims  of 
Charles.  The  brother  of  tho  French  king  was  at  this 
time  sovereign  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Provence,  and 
vicar-general  of  Tuscany.  The  character  of  this  prince 
was  so  depraved,  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope  even 
was  incurred  by  his  dissolute  conduct  and  his  inability 
to  govern. 

Naples  seemed « entirely  devoted  to  the  French  in- 
terest, but  Sicily  was  treated  a»  a  conquered  province. 
Tho  nobles  of  the  isle  were  so  dissatisfied,  that  the  fires 
of  rebellion  and  revenge  were  only  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able breeze  to  make  the  latent  flame  burst  forth  and 
consume  every  vestige  of  French  government  on  the 
island.  Nor  did  the  Sicilians  wait  long  before  a  favour- 
able moment  arrived  to  make  tho  fires  of  their  vengeance 
manifest. 

Pope  Nicholas  III.,  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  king  of  Arragon,  were  all  opposed  to  the  Anjouvan 
dynasty  ;  and  when  John  of  Procida,  a  partisan  of 
Manifred,  beheld  this  mighty  reaction  in  the  designs  of 
royalty,  with  Rienzian  eloquence  he  urged  the  Sicilians 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  oppression.  Nor  did  he 
urge  in  vain ;  for  the  insulted  and  enslaved  people 
foi-med  a  league,  which  wa3  destined  to  humble  the 
house  of  Anjou,  and  even  to  exterminate  every  vestige 
of  the  French  government  from  Sicily.  This  famous 
tragedy  is  known  in  history  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  It 
was  the  eve  of  Easter  Sunday,  12S2 — an  eve  glowing 
with  all  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  sunset — an  eve  hal- 
lowed by  the  triumphal  resurrection  of  our  Saviour 
from  the  tomb — an  eve  filled  and  surrounded  by  all 
those  associations  of  pristine  glory,  when  Agrigentum 
rivalled  tho  grandest  Grecian  city,  and  Syracuse  in  all 
her  glory  defied  the  power  of  the  mistress  of  the  Medi- 


terranean. A  company  of  Sicilians  had  bound  them- 
selves  by  an  oath  to  emorge  from  their  secret  conclavo 
at  the  first  tolling  of  tho  vesper  bells,  and  kill  every 
Frenchman  on  tho  island.  And  the  gentle  zophyrs,  as 
they  flow  up  to  "  Heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath, 
blushed  as  they  gave  it  in ;  and  the  recording  angel,  as 
ho  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  on  tho  word  ami 
blotted  it  out  for  ever.  The  vesper  bell  tolled.  Liko 
a  charm  the  soft  musical  cadence  falls  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  awakening  echoes  of  angelic 
voices  from  vales  of  beauty  and  from  the  rocky  dells  of 
Syria.  The  Sicilians,  at  the  preconcerted  signal, 
rushed  forth,  led  by  John  of  Procida,  and  massacred 
every  Frenchman  on  the  island.  Night  spread  its 
sable  robe  over  eight  thousand  of  the  slain ! 

While  Clement  IV.  was  encouraging  the  rebellion,  ho 
did  not  imagine  that  such  an  awful,  tragical  event  would 
terminate  the  French  government  in  Sicily.  As  he  was 
fostering  the  infant  spirit  of  discontent  in  tho  in- 
habitants, suddenly  that  spirit  burst  forth  like  Hercules, 
and  crushed  to  death  all  opposition. 

What  seems  a  remarkable  fact  is,  that  those  princi- 
pally engaged  in  great  massacres  have  selected  a  day  to 
perform  their  bloody  work,  associated  with  acts  of  moral 
sublimity  and  religious  data.  Tho  only  reason  to  bo 
assigned  for  such  profanity  is,  that  the  assassins  deemed 
their  mission  a  holy  one ;  hence  they  wished  to  combine 
the  reminiscences  of  the  eventful  day — St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Eve  and  Easter  Sunday  being  the  most  celebrated 
for  deeds  of  the  loftiest  moral  sublimity,  and  for  tho 
most  degrading  crimes. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  TOOTH-BRTJSn. 

Some  years  since,  at  a  fashionable  watering-place,  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  England,  resided  a  young  sur- 
geon— handsome,  well-bred,  and  of  most  pleasant  ad- 
dress. He  was  fast  rising  into  public  favour  and  a 
good  practice,  when  an  eccentric  and  wealthy  maiden 
lady,  far  advanced  in  years,  sent  for  him.  The  sum- 
mons of  course  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  young 
practitioner  was  soon  listening  to  a  most  terrible  story 
of  suffering.  The  afflicted  lady,  according  to  her  own 
account,  had  a  year  before,  during  the  performance  of 
her  toilet,  accidentally  taken  into  her  throat  one  of  tho 
bristles  of  her  tooth-brush.  This  bristle  had  stuck  in 
the  top  of  the  gullet,  and  set  up  an  irritation  which,  sho 
was  convinced,  was  killing  her.  Sho  had  been  from 
one  surgeon  of  eminence  to  another,  and  everywhere  in 
London  and  in  the  country  the  faculty  had  assured  her 
that  she  was  only  tho  victim  of  a  nervous  delusion — 
that  her  throat  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition — 
that  the  disturbance  existed  only  in  her  own  imagina- 
tion. "  And  so  they  go  on,  the  stupid,  obstinate,  per- 
verse, unfeeling  creatures,"  concluded  tho  poor  lady, 
"  saying  there  is  nothing  tho  matter  with  me,  while  1 
am — -dying — dying — dying !" 

"Allow  me,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the  adroit  snrgoon, 
in  reply,  "  to  inspect  for  myself — carefully — the  state  of 
your  throat."    The  inspection  was  made  gravely  and  at 

much  length.   "  My  dear  Miss   ,"  resumed  tho 

surgeon,  when  ho  had  concluded  his  examination,  "  you 
arc  quite  right,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Sir  James 
Clark  are  wrong.  I  can  see  the  head  of  tho  bristle  low 
down,  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  if  you'll  let  me  run 
homo  for  my  instruments,  I'll  forthwith  extract  it  for 
you." 

The  adroit  man  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
entered the  room,  armed  with  a  very  delicate  pair  of 
forceps,  into  the  teeth  of  which  he  had  inserted  a  bristle 
taken  from  an  ordinary  tooth-brush. 

The  rest  can  be  imagined.  The  lady  threw  back  her 
head ;  the  forceps  were  introduced  into  her  mouth  ;  a 
prick — a  scream  !  and  'twas  all  over;  and  the  surgeon, 
with  a  smiling  face,  was  holding  up  to  the  light,  and 
inspecting  with  lively  curiosity,  the  extracted  bristle. 
The  patient  was  in  raptures  at  a  result  that  proved  that 
she  was  right,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  wrong.  She 
immediately  recovered  her  health  and  spirits,  and  went 
about  everywhere  sounding  the  praises  of  "  her  saviour," 
as  she  persisted  in  calling  the  dexterous  operator.  So 
enthusiastic  was  her  gratitude,  she  offered  him  her 
hand  in  marriage,  and  her  noble  fortune.  The  fact  that 
the  young  surgeon  was  already  married  was  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  this  arrangement.  But  other  proofs  of 
gratitude  the  lady  lavishly  showered  on  him.  She  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  a  carriage  and  horses,  a  service  of 
plate,  and  a  new  house. 

Unfortunately  the  lucky  fellow  could  not  keep  his 
own  counsel.  Like  foolish  Samson  with  Delilah,  ho 
imparted  the  secret  of  his  cunning  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom ;  she  confided  it  to  Louise  Clarissa,  her  especial 
friend,  who  had  been  her  bridesmaid ;  Louise  Clarissa 
told  it,  under  vows  of  inviolable  secrecy,  to  six  «ther 
particular  friends ;  and  the  six  other  particular  friends 
— base  and  unworthy  girls ! — told  it  to  all  the  world. 
Ere  long  the  story  came  round  to  the  lady  herself. 
Then  what  a  storm  arose !  She  was  in  a  transport  of 
fury  !  It  was  of  no  avail  for  the  surgeon  to  remind  her 
that  he  had  unquestionably  raised  her  from  a  pitiable 
condition  to  health  and  happiness.  That  mattered  not. 
He  had  tricked,  fooled,  bamboozled  her!  She  would 
not  forgive  him,  she  would  pursue  him  with  undying 
vengeance,  she  would  ruin  him ! 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  the  surgeon  here  spoken 
of,  whose  prosperous  career  has  been  adorned  by  much 
genuine  benevolence,  though  unf  orgiven,  was  not  ruined. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

D1.US.T-  LANE  AGAI5. 

With  Tanrain's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
More*  like  a  ghost. 

SBAiisrziii. 

Thi  inter-new  between  Houghton  and  Doran  was  very 
brief;  the  former  was  in  too  agitated  a  state,  from  the 
■abject  of  his  conreraation  with  Hallet,  to  combine  his 
idea*  at  all  as  to  any  future  plans  against  Lever,  in 
Doran' s  favour. 

Lever!  the  name  was  a  aore  and  sad  one  in  Hough- 
ton'a  heart ;  jX  could  only  remind  him  that  his  wife 
was  playing  him  false. 

Only  those  who  lore  as  Houghton  loved  his  wife,  can 
imagine  what  his  sufferings  were,  and  he  knew  not  how 
to  act. 

Doran,  too,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  was  impa- 
tient to  oe  alone,  to  devise  some  means  of  turning  to 
profit  the  half-revealed  secret  which  ho  held,  of 
Houghton's  and  ilallet's. 

The  pocket-book — what  did  it  contain?  what  was  its 
secret  f  where  was  it  ? 

As  be  stood  in  the  banking-house,  busy  with  heaps  of 
gold,  he  felt  his  fingers  tingle  to  possoss  it — Houghton's 
gold! 

If  b*  knew  the  secret  of  that  pocket-book,  it  might 
be  his,  and  then — well,  then,  debased,  degraded  as  he 
was,  there  was  a  redeeming  wish  in  Doran's  mind — 

If  be  could  obtain  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
make  a  fair  start  in  hfe,  he  would  leave  EngUnd,  and, 
lost  sight  of  by  those  who  had  known  his  recent  career, 
retrieve  the  past." 


The 
was  it 


estion 


the  pocket-book  ?  where 


Did  Rose  know  ?  Could  he  secure  her  in  his 
interests,  and  make  their  fate  one  ?  By  marriage  ?— 
pah  !  not  that  with  HaJlet's  child ! 

T*ien  it  was  that  he  sat  down,  and  his  thoughts 
turned  into  another  channel.  Strange  formation  of 
man  a  code  of  honour!  At  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  Ttnving  after,  pining  for,  respectability,  his  mind 
formed  a  scheme  as  dishonourable  as  anything  he  hud 
yet  accoTnpli<ili'"J)  an  1  f.ir  more  criminal — one  which,  in 
the  ruin  if.  would  achieve  for  another,  would  drag 
himself  down  Iowct  than  he  had  yet  been. 

While  he  was  endeavouring  to  compass  his  various 
scheme*,  another,  too,  wu  scheming,  strange  to  say — 


Mrs.  Houghton — and  Lever  was  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts. 

When  his  interview  with  Doran  had  terminated, 
Houghton,  unablo  to  rest,  went  to  Lever's  room,  hoping 
he  might  have  expedited  the  business  on  which  he  had 
sent  him,  and  returned.  He  wanted  to  see  and  speak  to 
him ;  he  fancied  he  would  be  able  to  read  the  other'* 
guilty  love  for  his  wife  in  his  face. 

Lever  was  still  absent,  but  on  his  desk  lay  a  note. 

When  ladies  use  perfumes,  generally  speaking, 
they  have  each  one  some  predilection  in  favour  of  a 
particular  odour.  Mrs.  Houghton  invariably  used 
"  wood  violet." 

Houghton,  accustomed  to  the  scent  on  all  the  paper 
she  wrote  upon,  at  once  detected  it. 

But  many  ladies  use  the  same  perfume — such  might 
now  be  the  cose.  But  the  handwriting !  there  could 
be  no  error  there  ;  it  was  disguised,  but  the  turning  of 
those  delicate  characters  could  not  be  mistaken. 

For  a  moment  ho  hesitated — dared  ho  break  the 
small  seal  ?  for  an  adhesive  was  not  trusted  with  that 
secret. 

His  fingers  pressed  it — it  almost  yielded.  No!  there 
would  be  an  inquiry,  and  detection — he  could  not  bear 
that ;  ho  would  wait  and  watch. 

The  bank  closed.  Lever  had  returned,  but  Houghton 
did  not  see  him :  ho  felt  that  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self. 

We  will  read  the  note  which  Lever,  with  the  utmost 
surprise,  perused  on  entering  : — 

"  You  will  bo  astonished  at  the  request  contained  in 
this  letter,  Mr.  Lever ;  but  I  must  see  you,  nnd  as 
quickly  as  possible.  My  husband  is,  I  know,  engaged 
to-night  at  his  whist-club.  Come  at  eight.  Ask  for 
me ;  your  visit  will  not  seem  strange.  I  navo  much  to 
tell,  which  you  ought  to  know  without  delay. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Frances  Houghton. 

"  Pray  destroy  this  at  once." 

The  moat  complete  amazement  and  perplexity  filled 
Lever's  mind.  It  seemed  as  if  a  chain  of  women 
circled  him  round  ;  much  as  he  admired  the  sex,  he  felt 
he  would  rather  have  had,  in  most  instances,  men  to 
deal  with — their  judgment,  generally  speaking,  was 
better  to  be  relied  upon. 

Lovers,  they  say,  never  cat  or  drink ;  but  as  Lever, 
in  this  instance,  was  perfectly  calm  and  freo  from  heart 
attack,  he  quitted  his  office,  dined  at  bis  usual  place  of 
resort,  and  then,  judging  the  hour  arrived,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Mrs.  Houghton  s. 

It  was  a  cold  December  night,  and  a  person  closely 
mtiffled  up  in  the  street  was  nothing  to  excite  surprise. 

This  was  Houghton. 

Lever  rapped;  a  servant  came,  and  the  distracted 
husband  saw  him  at  once  admitted. 

If  a  perfectly  modest  and  usually  reserved  woman 
commits  an  act  of  seeming  imprudence,  when  the  pro- 


bable consequences  stand  out  and  staro  her  in  the  face, 
she  shrinks  back  in  terror. 

When  Lever  was  announced  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Houghton's  private  sitting-room,  she  turned  deathly 
pale,  and  shrank  back.  What  if  ho  should  presume  on 
her  note,  and  insult  her  by  word  or  act  ? 

Lever  saw  her  emotion,  but,  unable  to  divine  the 
cause,  he  stood  in  silent  embarrassment  in  the  door- 
way. 

I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lever,"  she  said,  at 
length  ;  "  will  you  do  me  tho  favour  to  sit  down  ?" 

AH  this  was  awkwardly  done,  and  made  matters 
worse ;  for,  at  another  time,  her  reception  of  him 
would  havo  been  calm  and  unembarrassed. 

Tho  door  closed — they  wero  alone ;  and  then  the 
magnitude  of  what  she  had  conceived  in  her  own  mind 
almost  overwhelmed  her,  she  was  so  unused  to  scheming 
or  trickery. 

Lever  thought  she  was  going  to  faint ;  but  suddenly 
recollecting  how  precious  time  was,  and  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  a  resolute  grappling  with  the  matter 
in  hand,  she  said  abruptly — 

"I  sec  you  are  as  embarrassed  as  I  am,  Mr.  Lever  ; 
the  step  I  have  taken  is  one  to  which  I  am  littlo  used, 
but  circumstances  force  me  to  seem  in  an  equivocal 
position  in  your  eyes." 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Houghton,"  ho  6aid,  deprocatingly, 
"could  I  think  ill  of  you  ?" 

"  You  might— you  easily  might ;  but  pray  suspend 
your  judgment.  I  sent  for  you  ;  I  have  something  upon 
my  conscience  about  you  !" 

All  this  was  spasmodically  articulated. 

"  About  mo,  Mrs.  Houghton  ?"  ho  exclaimed,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes,  on  my  conscience,  Mr.  Lover ;  yet  I  know  not 
how  to  act,  for,  in  serving  you,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  I 
sacrifice  one  whom  I  am  " 

She  stopped — her  lips  quivered — she  seemed  about  to 
burst  into  tears ;  a  heavy  sob  struggled  through  those 
palo  lips. 

Every  moment  his  amazement  becamo  greater  and 
greater. 

"Ono  naino — one  name,"  she  articulated  at  last,_ 
"  will,  better  than  all  elne,  prove  to  you  the  gravity  of 
my  mission — you  are  Henry  Melville  s  6on  !" 

"His  son!"  cried  her  listener,  starting  up,  a  livid 
hue  overspreading  his  face;  "  how  do  you  know  mo? 
Am  I  known  to  your  husband  also  ?" 

"No;  and  must  not  bo  yet— to  the  last  question," 
she  answered,  hastily.  "  To  the  first  ono— I  will  ex- 
plain ;  but  first  " 

"Then  von  know  mo  tho  night  wo  mot  nt  Mrs. 
Bninton's  <"  he  asked. 

"Yes;  I  recognised — suspected  yon — from  the  1  kc- 
ness  to  your  father;  that  wan  why  I  followed  you  wiith 
my  gaze,  to  your  evident  surprise ;  that  was  why  I  so 
readily,  almost  rashly,  responded  to  your  appeal,  and 
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eavcd  you.   I  was  sure,  if  you  wero  Mr.  Melville's  sonj 

you  could  not  be  bad." 

_ "  Theu  you  do  not  know  all  ?"  ho  asked,  in  an  ago- 
nised tone  ;  "  you  know  not  all  tho  world  says,  and  tlio 
reason  why  I  hide  beneath  a  false  name  P" 

_ "  I  tell  you  I  kuow  all — that  is  why  you  aro  here  to- 
night ;  why  I  would  save  you,  if  possible,  by  restoring 
you  a  good  name." 

"'May  Heaven's  blessings  bo  around  3Tou4"  he  said, 
•with  deep  emotion,  seizing  her  hand,  and  pressing  it 
iu  both  his  own.  "  May  a  sorrowing  sister,  a  widowed 
mother's  blessing  light  upon  you !  But  how  did  you 
discover  me  ?'  he  anxiously  inquired. 

"Ask  mo  not  now,"  and  she  coloured  deeply ;  "time 
■will  tell  you  all — it  was  accident." 

"  Tell  mo  !"  he  earnestly  cried,  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
assailed  him ;  "  toll  me  !  You— only  you — have  been 
the  secret  and  anonymous  benefactress  to  my  mother  ?" 

"  How  could  I  know  her  address  ?"  sho  said,  blush-- 
ing ;  "  leave  that  to  time.  What  now,  in  a  few  -words, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do — absolutely  necessary,  pe- 
member-i— is  to  obtain  possession  of  a  certain  pocket- 
book." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.   I  need  scarcely  plead  that  all  this 

interview  may  be  secret  and  sacred." 
"You  cannot  doubt  it." 

"  I  do  not.  Well ;  you  have  never,  I  suppose,  heard 
of  a  person  called  Hallet?" 

At  this  name,  Lever  uttered  an  exclamation  of  in- 
tense surprise  aud  bewilderment. 

How  this  man  seemed  doomed  to  cross  his  path ! 

"Hallet?"  he  cried;  "Hallet?  the  dealer  in  an- 
tiques, in  court,  Drury-lane  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  him  ?"  sho  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Know  him !  Why,'  he  had  well-nigh  been  my  ruin — 
that  is,  he  strove  to  be,  by  his  pursuit  of  mo.  Oh !  'tis 
a  strange  history — I  will  toll  you." 

"  But  first,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  swear  to  me,  if  I 
further  your  plans  in  every  way  to  obtain  that  pocket- 
book,  you  will  help  me  to  screen  one  who  is  as  guilty, 
perhaps,  as  Hallet,  in  that  one  circumstance  alone— a 
good  man  in  all  else — you  will  help  me  to  screen  and 
save  him?" 

"  I  will — I  solemnly  swear  it  to  you.  But  this 
pocket-book  ?" 

"  Contains  papers  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  prove 
your  father's  innocence;  and  it  is  in  Hallet's  pos- 
session." 

"True — true!"  ejaculated  Lever;  "my  father  lost 
one — it  caused  his  ruin  !" 

"  It  was  stolen !  Hallet  and  another  were  the 
thieves !"  i 

Sho  appeared  almost  too  agitated  to  speak. 

"  And  that  other  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  I  must  see  you  again  else- 
where, to  combine  our  plans ;  but  tell  me  all  you  know 
about  this  fatal  affair — you  know  not  how  deep  is  the 
interest  I  take  in  it.  Your  father,  Henry  Melville,  was 
as  one  to  me,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  never  saw 
you." 

"  I  was  much  away  from  homo,  both  at  school  and  at 
a  maternal  uncle's.  He,  too,  is  since  dead  ;  and  yet," 
he  continued,  thoughtfully,  "I  often  heard  my  father 
speak  of  a  little  girl  he  loved  well,  who  had  gone  to  re- 
side in  London  with  her  mother." 

"  And  her  name  ?" 

"  Fanny  Lisle.   '  My  little  wife,'  he  termed  her." 

"And  Fanny  Lisle  still!"  she  said,  gracefully  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  his  grasp — "  Fanny  Lisle  still, 
who,  a  fatherless  child,  was  treated  as  a  daughter  by 
your  father;  and  she  lives,  if  Heaven  aid  her,  to  save 
the  son!" 

"How  did  you  discover  all  this?"  he  asked,  with 
emotion,  still  grasping  her  hand. 

"  In  a  fit  of  coquetry  I  went  to  Hallet's,  to  buy  some 
old  lace — by  accident  saw  tho  pocket-book,  opened  it ; 
your  father's  name  was  on  it — bis  portrait  in  it.  Hal- 
let, in  Confusion,  took  the  former,  and  locked  it  up  in  a 
drawer." 

"  What  drawer  ?"  asked  Lever. 

"  One  in  the  table  of  his  office." 

"  The  portrait  ?"  inquired  he,  anxiously. 

"That  he  sold  mo — valueless  to  him — but  the  pocket- 
book  he  put  away.  Circumstances,"  sho  hurriedly 
added,  "  informed  me  later  of  the  value  to  him  of  that 
book." 

"  Aud  to  mc,"  hastily  added  Lever.  "  I  will  tell  you 
its  history,  and  then  you  will  understand  why  I  be- 
sought you,  that  evening  of  the  ball,  to  save  me.  I 
dreaded,  even  under  a  borrowed  name,  the  same  dis- 
honour as  that  which  had  fallen  on  my  father,  when  as 
innocent  as  I  was  that  night.  I  had  his  good  name  to 
reinstate,  if  possible,  and  a  mother  and  sister  quite  de- 
pendent upon  me." 

"Poor  Melville!"  she  said,  with  emotion.  "And 
though  tho  likeness  struck  me,  I  knew  not  'twas  you  I 
was  protecting." 

"  Hush  !"  ho  whispered ;  "  breatho  not  that  name 
till  the  time  to  do  so  arrives.  But  I  will  tell  you  of  my 
father,"  ho  resumed.  "  He,  as  you  are  aware,  was  a 
merchant.  The  roguery  of  a  clerk,  who  was  the  son  of 
an  intimate  friend  in  the  North,  made  him  the  loser  of 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  My  father  did  not  wish  to 
give  him  up  to  justice;  he  privately  informed  his  family 
of  the  occurrence.  An  uncle  of  the  young  man  came 
to  town — a  large  property  in  land  had  been  sold  to 


realiso  tho  amount.  One  evening,  my  father  went  t° 
an  hotel  in  tho  city,  where  this  uncle  was  staying,  and 
received  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds,  in  notes, 
from  him ;  these  ho  placed  in  a  pocket-book,  on  which 
was  his  name  in  gold  letters.  At  nine  o'clock  they 
parted,  and  tho  uncle  returned  by  the  train  to  Scot- 
land. My  father  was  alone,  and  wishing  at  once  to  see 
a  friend  in  tho  Waterloo-road,  who,  a  few  days  before, 
had  accommodated  him  with  a  bill  for  a  heavy  amount, 
he  crossed  Waterloo-bridge,  on  which,  at  that  hour, 
there  are  not  many  passers-by. 

_  "  The  moon  was  shining  bright  and  clear  as  he  hur- 
ried on.  Tho  evening  being  cold,  he  wrapped  his  over- 
coat closely  around  him,  and  held  tho  pocket-book,  and 
a  bundle  of  papers  ho  had,  close  to  his  breast.  Tho 
wind  blew  open  his  coat,  but,  grasping  it,  he  once  more 
folded  it  around  tho  papers  and  his  chest. 

"  When  he  arrived  at  his  friend's  house,  to  his  horror 
he  perceived  that  the  book  had  slipped  out  of  his 
breast-pocket,  and  was  gone !  This  must  have  occurred 
when  the  wind  blew  open  his  coat.  Half-distracted,  he 
hastened  back  the  way  he  had  come,  but  nothing  was 
there.  Tho  men  at  the  turnstilo  had  heard  of  no 
pocket-book  found. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  next  day  ho  had  heavy  pay- 
ments to  make !  He  sought  his  creditors  ;  they  would 
not  believe  in  this  second  loss.  The  sale  of  family  plate 
and  my  mother's  jewels  helped  to  appease  a  few  of 
the.most  clamorous.  All  the  papers  contained  rewards 
offered  for  tho  restitution  of  tho  money.  Bills  were 
posted  everywhere,  describing  the  pocket-book  marked 
with  my  father's  name,  and  also  stating  that  it  con- 
tained his  portrait,  taken  when  a  young  man — but  all 
was  in  vain."  • 

Here  Mrs.  Houghton,  whose  cheeks  were  pale  as 
death,  her  lips  trembling  with  some  deep  internal 
emotion,  arose,  and  opening  a  jewel-case  on  a  side 
table,  took  from  it  a  small  miniature  case. 

Lever,  as  we  will  still  continue  to  call  him,  conti- 
nued : — 

"  Those  who  had  found  it  wero  not  honest  enough  to 
restore  it.  My  unfortunate  father,  unable  to  face  his 
engagements,  threw  himself  into  first  one  mad  specula- 
tion and  then  another,  until  complete  ruin  ensued. 
One  day  he  disappeared,  and  was  gazetted  a  bankrupt 
— a  fraudulent  bankrupt.  On  his  books  he  admitted 
the  first  loss  of  four  thousand  pounds ;  but  of  the  other 
sum,  made  up  by  the  family  to  save  their  relative, 
there  was  no  entry.  Even  at  that  moment  he  thought 
of  others,  and  would  not  implicate  the  name  of  the 
family  belonging  to  him  who  had  caused  his  first  loss. 
The  history  of  the  pocket-book  lost  was  believed  by 
none,  save  those  who  knew  myfather  well, and  the  wretch 
who  had  kept  it.  My  father  went  to  Scotland  to  see 
the  young  man's  family,  and  beseech  them  to  save  him 
by  admitting  facts— but  he  was  too  late;  they  had 
gone,  none  knew  whither." 

Mrs.  Houghton  was  sobbing  at  this  recital;  Lever 
himself  could  hardly  articulate. 

"  Thank  you !"  he  uttered,  pressing  her  hand— 
"  thank  you  for  your  sympathy." 

"  Oh  heavens !  "  she  articulated,  wildly ;  "  what  is  to 
become  of  me  ?" 

Lever  stared — ho  thought  sho  was  mad. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  sho  said,  replying  to  his  look. 
"  Some  day  you  will  know  all '." 

"  There  !"  he  uttered,  taking  a  worn  letter  from  his 
pocket-book—"  there  is  the  last  letter  my  poor  mother 
received  from  my  father." 

Blinded  by  tears,  she  read : — 

"  Tell  my  son,"  it  said,  "  to  change  his  name,  mine 
has  become  hideously  notorious ;  let  every  trace  of  me 
disappear,  since  fifty  years  passed  uprightly  among  my 
fellow-men  could  not  save  mo  from  an  unjust  condemna- 
tion. I  gave  my  son  his  existence,  and  I  lay  a  charge 
upon  him,  even  at  its  risk,  to  re-establish  my  name,  if 
possible,  by  any  means." 

"  Now,"  he  said,  taking  the  letter  from  her  trem- 
bling hands,  "  you  see  that,  at  all  risks,  I  must  have  that 
pocket-book,  and  then  " 

An  exclamation  of  horror  and  terror  escaped  Mrs. 
Houghton,  interrupting  what  he  had  been  going  to 
say. 

A  hand  was  distinctly  heard  stealthily  turning  tho 
handle  of  a  room  door  beyond  the  one  where  they 
wero  sitting,  and  leading  into  the  passage. 

"My  husband's  apartment!"  she  articulated;  "it 
can  only  be  him !  Go— go  quickly,  there,  by  that  door— 
I  will  communicate  with  you." 

He  seized  her  hand — pressed  it  to  his  lip. 

"  May  Heaven  bless  my  poor  father's  little  favourite, 
Fanny  Lisle!"  he  whispered;  and  before  the  stealthy 
footstep  had  crossed  the  other  room  towards  the  one 
where  they  sat,  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Houghton  rose,  and,  wiping  her  moist  and  red- 
dened eyes,  leant  over  a  work-table,  to  conceal  them 
from  her  husband. 

Lever  found  himself  in  tho  street.  It  was  not  more 
than  half-past  eight ;  but  one  thought  was  in  his  mind— 
the  pocket-book  !  there  was  a  new  life  in  perspective 
when  possessed  of  that. 

The  weather  has  much  to  do  in  influencing  the  success 
of  things  we  undertake — perhaps  because  it  acts  upon 
our  nervous  system.  A  dark  and  dreary  deed  of  blood 
would  hardly  be  undertaken  or  carried  out  with  a 
bright  spring  morning  sky  above,  in  which  the  lark  was 
soaring  high,  carolling  songs  of  joy. 


Revenge — hatred — the  sudden,  meeting  with  an 
enemy — might  make  a  man  forget  time,  place — all ;  but 
we  say,  he  would  not  deliberately  ponder  upon  some 
crime  on  a  bright,  sunny  day. 

It  was,  then,  quite  in  keoping  with  his  feelings,  the 
dark,  boisterous,  December  night,  in  which  Lever  hast- 
ened away  from  Mrs.  Houghton's  residence ;  turbulent 
and  stormy  as  tho  spirit  of  determination  to  dare  all, 
do  all,  with  which  he  combined  his  plans  regarding 
Hallet,  as  he  hastened  to  his  own  home.  He,  however, 
remained  but  a  short  time  there,  and  then,  again  leaving 
it,  hurried  off  in  another  direction,  towards  Drury-lane. 

Here  ho  dived  into  one  of  tho  many  shops  where  old 
clothes  are  the  staplo  commodity,  and  where,  unless 
belied  much  in  their  reported  traffic,  goods  may  bo  sold 
to  many — not  to  all — without  questions  being  raised  of 
how  the  present  possessor  obtained  them. 

"  I  want,"  said  Lever,  "  a  suit  of  clothes,  as  much 
unliko  my  present  ones  as  possible." 

"  A  loosish  fit  will  be  best,  sir,"  answered  the  man, 
who  seemed  in  nowise  taken  aback.  "  That's  it !"  he 
exclaimed,  standing  before  Lever  a  few  moments  later, 
and  surveying  his  own  talent,  as  displayed  in  this 
metamorphose,  with  great  complacency.  "That's  it, 
sir !  loose  garments,  ill-made,  but  not  too  roughish, 
disguises  better  nor  coarse  stulf.  Many  a  gent  wears 
pilot  cloth,  but  it  don't  hide  him  a  bit ;  now  I  do  say, 
as  your  own  mother  wouldn't  know  you,  supposing  you 
'ad  a  largish  'at,  mustachers,  and  beard." 

"  Have  you  got  the  latter  two  articles  ?"  asked  Lever. 

"  Get  'em  next  door,  sir.  Ah !  you  ain't  the  first  gent 
as  I've  'elped  out  on  a  spree." 

This  word  admitted  of'  a  wide  signification.  It  little 
mattered  to  this  roan  the  sort  of  spree  on  which  his 
customer  was  bent.  Certainly,  when  the  moustacho 
and  beard  were  adjusted,  together  with  a  wig  of  the 
same  colour,  Lever  was  not  recognisable.  Leaving  a 
deposit,  besides  his  own  clothes,  he  stepped  forth,  well 
assured  that  no  one  would  know  him. 

A  few  moments  brought  him  to  Hallet's  shop  in  the 
court  up  Drury-lane. 

It  was  still  open,  and  Lever,  better,  acquainted  with 
the  locality  than  Mrs.  Houghton  had  been  when  she 
visited  the  spot  (for  he  had  reconnoitred  it  before),  now 
rang  a  bell  at  a  side  door,  on  which  was  a  brass-plate, 
marked — 

"  Hallet-Office  Bell." 

The  door  opened  with  a  spring ;  a  dim  lamp  hung  on 
the  dingy  stair ;  a  hand  pointed — 
"  1st  Floor— Hallet." 

So  Lever  crept  up,  carefully  looking  about  him. 

At  that  instant  the  outer  doorbell  rang  again;  tho 
spring  replied  after  a  moment's  delay,  and  a  man 
entered.  He,  however,  was  quite  in  the  shado  of  the 
dingy  passage,  while  Lever  stood  beneath  the  lamp  on 
the  staircase. 

Could  Lever  have  penetrated  the  misty  half-darkness 
below,  he  would  have  seen  the  eyes  of  tho  new-comer 
distended  with  doubting  surprise;  then  the  hat  was 
drawn  closely  over  the  brows  as  the  figure  shrank  back 
against  the  wall. 

"  He  here,  and  thus  disguised !"  thought  tho  last 
arrival ;  "  what  can  it  mean  r 

Quite  unconscious  of  these  reflections,  Lever,  on  the 
landing,  rang  another  bell ;  and  then  the  door,  which  we 
have  seen  open  to  admit  Mrs.  Houghton,  opened  again 
for  himself,  and  Hallet  stood  before  him. 

Could  any  ono  have  recognised  him,  however  ? 

There  must  have  been  padding  beneath  that  coat,  to 
make  the  shoulders  appear  so  round — and  then  the 
grisly,  untidy  hair,  and  the  loose  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  feet !  Could  it  bo  the  gentlemanly  booking  Hallet, 
when  he  pleased  so  to  look  ? 

Evidently,  Hallet  did  not  know  him. 

"  Mr.  Hallet  ?"  asked  Lever,  disguising  his  voice. 

"  My  name  is  Hallet ;  will  you  do  mo  ths  favour  to 
step  in." 

Lever  trembled  with  anxiety  and  impatience,  as  he 
looked  at  this  apparently  frail  old  man,  and  knew 
that  his  father's  name,  his  own  fate,  were  in  his  attenu- 
ated hands. 

"I  have  come,"  said  Lever,  "about  a  little  money 
transaction.  I  was  to  tell  you  that  Doran,  or  Dorain — 
I  forget  the  exact  name — sent  me,"  hazarded  he. 

It  "was  a  bold  stroke ;  but  only  daring  could  carry 
him  through  with  his  object. 

"Ah  !  where  did  you  meet  him  ?"  asked  Hallet. 

"At   's,"  answered  Lever,  "in  Jermyn-street," 

naming  a  celebrated  house  for  fast  men  and  betting 
ones. 

Lever  knew  that  Doran  had  often  been  there  in  times 
past. 

"  Ah  !  and  what  did  he  tell  you,  sir  ?" 
.  "  Why,  that  I  could  get  a  littlo  cash  from  you,  for  a 
consideration.    I  can  give  you  good  security,  only  I'm 
a  little  hard-up  at  present." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Hallet.  "  Where  have  I  seen  him  ?" 
thought  ho;  "I  have  an  unpleasant  reoollection  of  such 
a  face." 

Hallet  led  him  into  an  inner  room ;  at  a  glanco  tho 
other  recognised  the  table  and  drawers  of  which  Mrs. 
Houghton  nad  spoken. 

The  wretched  candle  placed  upon  the  chimney  illu- 
mined a  scene  as  dreary  as  conld  well  be  conceived. 

"  Bo  seated,  sir,"  said  Hallet,  pointing  to  an  arm- 
chair, and  at  tho  same  time  cautiously  dropping  inter 
his  own,  placed  before  an  open  desk  on  the  table 
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There  was  an  inexplicable  something  in  Lever's  face 
which  troubled  him — an  earnestness  in  those  full,  dark 
grey  eyes,  which  stood  out  prominently  from  the  face, 
and  in  harmoniously,  which  is  ever  the  case  when  false 
or  dyed  hair  is  worn. 

Lever,  when  he  entered  that  room,  had  como  re- 
solved to  go  through  all— to  hesitate  before  nothing, 
save  actual  crime — to  obtain  possession  of  ^at  which 
would  give  him  a  name,  and  clear  a  father's  memory. 
With  perfect  composure,  now  that  his  enemy  stood  be- 
fore him,  he  entered  into  a  fictitious  history  of  money 
required,  and  security  offered. 

Mallet  had  by  this  time  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
and  Lever  Thad  met  in  some  gambling-house ;  still  the 
unpleasant  sensation  of  those  earnest  eye3  would  not 
riiis  iway,  neither  the  conviction  that  he  must  be  on 
his  guard. 

Lie  all  money-lenders,  when  Lever  entered  into 
business  details,  Hallet  offered  a  certain  sum  down  on 
•ood  security,  and  the  remainder  to  be  made  up  in 
jewels  and  antiques,  as  he  called  the  trash  proposed. 

"  Yes ;  yoa  deal  largely  in  those  things,"  responded 
Lerer,  with  so  peculiar  a  tone,  that  Hallet  stopped 
short  and  looked  at  him,  still  fingering  a  brooch  which 
he  had  been  showing  his  visitor. 

"  And  in  these  things  also,"  Hallet  quickly  and  sig- 
nificantly said,  as  he  spcki,  laying  down  the  jewel,  and 
taking  a  brace  of  pistols  out  of  his  desk,  which 
id  before  him.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  added,  "  often 
these  to  baubles  to  make  up  a  sum!"  and  he 
again  took  wp  the  brooch,  as  if  the  act  of  producing 
the  pistols  meant  nothing  unfriendly. 

Beneath  Lever's  false  moustache,  a  grim  smile 
quivered  upon  his  lip,  as  he  deliberately  took  a  revolver 
from  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  laying  it  on  the  table 
beside  himself,  said,  coolly — 

"  I  do  not  require  those  playthings,  for  I,  you  see, 
hare,  strangely  enough,  just  bought  this  revolver, 
which  will  beat  your  brace  of  ordinary  ones,  I  think  ?" 

There  could  be  no  mistake  now ;  an  enemy — whether 
a  thief,  or  worse)  a  detective,  who  had  discovered  his 
secret — sot  there,  gazing  upon  him  with  stern,  resolute 

"  I  do  not  want  your  gold  or  jewels — your  arm3  I 
defy,  Hallet!"  cried  Lever;  "but  one  thing  you  pos- 
sess, which  I  must  have !" 
"  What  is  that  J"  asked  the  other,  starting  up,  and 
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Irawer,"  said  Lever,  deliberately,  "  there 
%*>j  w»  M,  s  pocket-book  !' 

Hallet  shivered;  imperceptibly,  however,  to  the 
other. 

"  That  b  what  I  want,  and  must  have." 
"  He  sent  you,  then,  to  bully  me  ?   Ah  !  ho  thinks 
roong  blood  will  terrify  me,  but  he  mistakes.!"  cried 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  f 
"  Of  him  who  sent  you." 

Lever  was  too  anxious,  too  much  excited  to  be 
politic ;  he  felt  as  if  a  moment's  delay  woaid  bring 
ruin  to  his  cause — his  veins  were  bursting  with  anxiety. 

"  No  one  sent  me,"  ho  said,  sternly,  rising  as  ho 
spoke,  and  confronting  the  other ;  "  I  stand  beforo  you 
nn  avenging  spirit,  to  drag  a  father's  memory  from  the 
siiame  yon  have  ca-tt  upon  it.  I  am  Henry  Melville,  the 
merchant's  son!    Now  refuse  me  that  pocket-book,  if 
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BEAUTIFUL  ANTIQUE  POEM. 

[The  following  beautiful  poem,  from  its  pious  sentiment, 
as  well  as  being  a  specimen  Of  curious  composition,  well 
deserves  preservation.  There  are  only  two  manuscript 
copies  of  it  extant ;  in  one  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
King  James  I.,  and  in  the  other  it  is  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Andrews.] 

If  any  be  distressed,  and  fain  would  gather 
Some  comfort,  let  Mm  haste  unto 
Our  Father, 

For  we  of  hope  and  help  are  quite  bereaven 
Except  thou  succour  us 

Who  art  in  heaven. 

Thou  showest  mercy,  therefore  for  the  same 
We  praise  thee,  sinking 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Of  all  our  miseries  cast  up  the  sum ; 
Show  us  Thy  joys,  and  let 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

We  mortal  are,  and  alter  from  our  birth  ; 
Thou  constant  art. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 

*  Thou  mad'st  the  earth,  as  well  as  planets  seven, 
Thy  name  be  blessed  here 

As  'tis  in  Heaven. 

Nothing  we  have  to  use  or  debts  to  pay, 
Except  Thou  give  it  us. 

Give  us  this  day 

Wherewith  to  clothe  us,  wherewith  to  be  fed, 
For  without  Thee  we  want 

Our  daily  bread. 

We  want,  but  want  no  faults,  for  no  day  passes 
But  we  do  sin — 

Forgive  us  our  trespasses. 

No  man  from  sinning  ever  free  did  live, 
Forgive  us,  Lord,  our  sins 

As  we  forgive. 

If  we  repent  our  faults,  Thou  ne'er  disdainest  us; 
We  pardon  them 

That  trespass  against  us; 

Forgive  ns  that  is  past,  a  new  path  tread  us; 
Direct  us  always  in  Thy  faith. 
And  lead  us — 

We,  thine  own  people  and  thy  chosen  nation, 
Into  all  truth,  but 

Not  into  temptation. 

Thou  that  of  all  good  graces  art  the  giver. 
Suffer  us  not  to  wander, 

But  deliver 

Us  from  the  fierce  assaults  of  world  and  devil 
And  flesh,  so  shalt  Thou  free  us 
From  all  evil. 

To  theso  petitions  let  both  church  and  laymen, 
With  one  consent  of  heart  and  voice,  say 
Amen. 


HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  MARRY. 

A  young  man  meets  a  pretty  face  in  the  ball-room, 
falh  in  love  with  it,  marries  it,  goes  to  housekeeping 
with  it,  and  boa3ts  of  having  a  homo  and  a  wife  to  grace 
it.  Tho  chances  aro  nine  to  ten  that  ho  has  neither. 
Her  pretty  face  gets  to  be  an  old  story,  or  becomes 
faded,  or  freckled,  or  fretted  ;  and  ns  tho  face  was  all  ho 
wanted,  all  he  paid  attention  to,  all  he  sat  up  with,  all 
he  bargained  for,  all  he  swore  to  love,  honour,  and  pro- 
tect, he  gets  sick  of  his  trade,  knows  a  dozen  faces 
which  he  likes  better,  gives  up  staying  at  home  evenings, 
consoles  himself  with  cigars,  oysters,  and  politics,  and 
looks  upon  his  homo  as  a  very  indifferent  boarding- 
house.  A  family  of  children  grow  up  about  him ;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  "  face  knows  anything  about  train- 
ing them ;  so  they  grow  up,  helter  skelter,  made  toys 
of  when  babies,  dolls  when  boys  and  girls,  drudges 
when  men  and  women ;  and  so  they  pass  year  after 
year,  and  no  one  quiet,  homely  hour  is  known  in  -tho 
whole  house. 

Another  young  man  becomes  enamoured  of  a  "for- 
tune." He  waits  upon  it  to  parties,  dances  tho  polka 
with  it,  exchanges  billet-doux  with  it,  pop3  the  question 
to  it,  gets  "  yc3  from  it,  takes  it  to  tho  parson,  weds 
it,  calls  it  "  wife,"  carries  it  home,  sets  up  an  establish- 
ment with  it,  introduces  it  to  his  friends,  and  says  (poor 
fellow!)  that  he,  too,  is  married,  and  hag  got  a  home.  It 
is  false  !  He  ia  not  married,  ho  has  no  home,  llo  is  in 
tho  wrong  box,  but  it  ia  too  late  to  get  out  of  it.  lie 
might  as  well  hope  to  escapo  from  his  coffin.  His 
friends  congratulate  him,  and  he  has  to  grin  and  bear 
it.  They  praise  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  new  cradle, 
the  new  baby,  and  then  bid  tho  "  fortune "  and  him 
who  husbands  it  good  morning!  As  if  ho  had  known 
,i  good  morning  sinco  ho  aud  that  gilded  fortune  were 
declared  to  bo  one ! 

Take  anotiier  case.  A  young  woman  is  smitten  with 
a  pair  of  whiskers.  Curled  hair  never  before  had  such 
charms.  Sho  "sets  her  cap"  for  them;  they  take. 
Tho  delighted  whiskers  mako  an  offer,  proffering  them- 
selves both  iu  exchange  for  her  heart.  Tho  dear  miss 
is  overcomo  with  magnanimity,  cloaca  the  bargain,  car- 
ries borne  tho  prize,  shows  it  to  pa  and  ma,  calls  herself 
engaged  to  it,  thinks  there  never  was  such  a  pair  of 
whiskers  before,  and  in  a  few  weeks  thoy  aro  married. 
Married !  Yes,  tho  world  calls  it  bo,  and  wo  will.  What 
is  the  ro3ult  ?  A  short  honeymoon,  and  then  tho  un- 
lucky discovery  that  they  aro  as  unliko  ns  chalk  and 
cheese,  and  not  to  bo  mado  one,  though  all  the  priests 
in  Christendom  pronounce  them  80. 


HALF-HOUES  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  PHANTOM. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Irving  relate  the  following  curious 
incident,  as  occurring  at  Wimbledon,  where  it  seems 
he  passed  the  night.  He  was  reading,  as  was  his 
custom  through  life,  in  bed.  His  door  suddenly  opened 
cautiously,  and  in  stalked  a  grim  apparition  in  the  shape 
of  a  man  with  a  lantern,  who  quietly  walked  up  to  hia 
light,  and  with  some  muttered  sentence,  which  escaped 
him,  extinguished  it,  and  then  walked  out,  shutting  the 
door  after  him,  and  leaving  Geoffrey  in  a  maze  at  the 
mysterious  intrusion.  Lady  Spencer  laughed  heartily, 
when  he  mentioned  the  incident  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast.  "  Oh,"  said  she.,  "  that  was  my  fireman ;  wo 
once  lost  a  country-seat  by  fire,  and  ever  since  he  has 
had  orders  to  walk  the  corridors  at  night,  and  when  ho 
detects  a  light  from  under  the  door,  to  extinguish  it.— 
Life  of  Irving. 

ABERNETHY  AND  HIS  PATIENTS. 

Abemethy  was  very  careful  not  to  take  fees  from 
patients  if  he  suspected  them  to  be  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. Mr.  George  Macilwain,  in  his  instructive  and 
agreeable  "Memoirs  of  John  Abernethy,"  mentions  a 
case  where  an  old  officer  of  parsimonious  habits,  but  not 
of  impoverished  condition,  could  not  induce  Abernethy 
to  accept  his  fee,  and  consequently  forbore  from  again 
consulting  him.  On  another  occasion,  when  a  half-pay 
lieutenant  wished  to  pay  him  for  a  long  and  laborious 
attendance,  Abernethy  replied,  "  Wait  till  you're  a 
general ;  then  come  and  see  me,  and  we'll  talk  about 
fees."  To  a  gentleman  of  small  means  who  consulted 
him,  after  having  in  vain  had  recourse  to  other  sur- 
geons, he  said — "  Your  recovery  will  be  slow.  If  you 
don't  feel  much  pain,  depend  upon  it  you  are  gradually 
getting  round  ;  if  you  do  feel  much  pain,  then  come 
again,  but  not  else.  I  don't  want  your  money."  To  a, 
hospital  student  (of  great  promise  and  industry,  but  in 
narrow  circumstances),  who  became  his  dresser,  he 
returned  the  customary  fee  of  sixty  guineas,  and  re- 
quested him  to  expend  them  in  the  purchase  of  books 
and  securing  other  means  of  improvement.  To  a  poor 
widow  lady  (who  consulted  him  about  her  child),  he,  on 
saying  good-byo  in  a  friendly  letter,  returned  all  the 
fees  he  had  taken  from  her  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  in  good  circumstances,  and  added  £50  to  the 
sum,  begging  her  to  expend  it  in  giving  her  child  a 
daily  ride  in  the  fresh  air.  He  was  often  brusque  and 
harsh,  and  more  than  once  was  properly  reproved  for 
his  hastiness  and  want  of  consideration. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  rudeness  before  I  came,  sir," 
one  lady  said,  taking  his  prescription,  "  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  treatment.    What  am  I  to  do  with  this  ?" 

"  Anything  you  like,"  the  surgeon  roughly  answered. 
"  Put  it  on  the  fire,  if  you  please." 

Taking  him  at  his  word,  the  lady  taut  her  foe  on  the 
table,  and  the  prescription  on  tho  fire ;  and  making 
a  bow,  left  the  room.  Abernethy  followed  her  into  the 
hall,  apologising,  and  begging  her  to  take  back  the  fee  or 
let  him  write  another  prescription;  but  the  lady  would 
not  yield  her  vantage-ground. — A  Book  about  ttoctors. 

CELEBRATED  QUACKS. 

Dumoulin,  tho  physician,  observed  at  his  death  that 
"  he  left  behind  him  two  great  physicians,  Regimen  and 
River  Water." 

A  due  appreciation  of  the  truth  embodied  in  this 
remark,  coupled  with  that  masterly  assurance,  without 
which  tho  human  family  is  not  to  be  fleeced,  enabled 
tho  French  quack,  Villars,  to  do  good  to  others  aud  to 
himself  at  the  same  timo.  This  man,  in  1723,  confided 
to  his  friends  that  his  uncle,  who  had  recently  been 
killed  by  an  accident,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  one  hundred 
years,  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  recipe  for  a  nostrum 
which  would  prolong  tho  life  of  any  one  who  used  it  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  provided  only  that  tho  rules  of 
sobriety  were  never  transgressed.  Whenever  a  funeral 
passed  him  in  tho  street,  ho  said  aloud,  "  Ah !  if  that 
unfortunato  creature  had  taken  my  nostrum,  ho  might 
bo  carrying  that  coffin,  instead  of  being  carried  in  it." 
This  nostrum  was  composed  of  nitre  and  Seine  water, 
and  wa3  sold  at  the  ridiculously  cheap  rate  of  five 
francs  a  bottle.  Those  who  bought  it  wero  directed  to 
drink  it  at  certain  6tated  periods,  and  also  to  lead 
regular  lives,  to  eat  moderately,  drink  temperately,  taka 
plenty  of  bodily  exercise,  go  to  and  riso  from  bed  early, 
and  to  avoid  mental  anxiety.  In  an  enormous  majority 
of  cases  tho  patient  was  cither  cured  or  benefited. 
Somo  possibly  died,  who,  by  tho  ministrations  of  science, 
might  have  been  preserved  from  the  grave.  But  in 
theso  cases,  and  doubtless  thoy  wero  few,  tho  blunder 
was  sot  down  to  nature,  who,  somewhat  unjustly,  was 
never  credited  with  any  of  tho  recoveries.  The  world 
was  charitable,  and  tho  doctor  could  say— 

"  Tho  gravo  my  faults  docs  hide, 
Tho  world  my  cures  does  sco ; 
What  yuiitli  and  time  provide, 
Aro  oft  ascribed  to  me." 

Anyhow,  Villars  succeeded,  and  won  tho  approbation 
not  only  of  hia  dupes,  but  of  those  also  who  wore  saga- 
cious enough  to  boo  tho  naturo  of  hia  trick.  Tho  Abb6 
Pou3  declared  him  to  bo  tho  superior  of  tho  marshal 
of  tho  samo  name.  "  Tho  latter,"  said  ho,  "  kills  men 
—tho  former  prolongs  their  existence."  At  length 
Villars*  secret  leaked  out ;  and  his  patients,  unwise  in 
coming  to  him,  unwisely  deserted  him.  His  occupation 
was  gone. — Ibid. 


"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Fobosb  Bunk  of  England  notes  for  £  MO  havo  been  cashed 
at  Frankfort,  but  it  is  not  known  if  they  were  on  the  paper 
recently  stolen. 

Miss  Skibrett,  private  secretary  to  Her  Majesty,  has  re- 
signed her  post,  her  duties  having  becomo  too  heavy  since 
tho  decease  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

Mr.  Creswick,  the  tragedian,  one  of  the  lessees  of  tho 
Surrey  Theatre,  has  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  l'rora 
tho  management  of  that  establishment. 

As  a  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  cigar-smoking,  thirty- 
six  years  ago  thoro  were  only  two  retail  vondors  of  cigars  in 
London ;  now  there  are  upwards  of  1890. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  last  session,  by  which 
any  party  found  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals  is  liable  to  six 
mouths'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  or  to  a  ponolty  of 
420. 

A  ruDLic  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Melbourne  on 
behalf  of  the  Lancashire  operatives,  and  a  handsome  instal- 
ment already  remitted  by  tho  mail  which  left,  the  colony  on 
the  26th  of  Jul  v. 

Thk  erection  of  a  colossal  triumphal  arch  in  Pans,  m 
honour  of  the  wars  in  the  Crimea  and  Italy,  has  been  re- 
solved upon,  It  is  to  bo  as  Brand  as  the  Are  de  l'E^oilc,  and 
its  site  will  bo  the  Place  du  Trdne. 

Madame  Alboni,  it  is  roportod,  will  next  year  bring  her 
glorious  professional  career  to  n  termination,  and  visit  Lon- 
don for  the  last  time  in  the  season  of  186a.'  Sho  has  expressed 
her  determination  of  not  taking  a  formal  farewell. 

TKLEGBA.ru ic  Communication  with  I'l  l, is. — The  telegra- 
phic communication  now  in  courso  of  construction  by  Mr. 
Reuter,  through  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Mongolia,  to  connect 
I'ekin  with  St.  Petersburgh  and  London,  is  cxpocted  to  be 
completed  in  six  months. 

Military  Balloon.— Tho  French  aeronaut,  M.  Godard,  has 
invented  a  new  balloon  for  military  purposes.  The  machine, 
which  is  240  feet  in  circumference,  can  bo  inflated,  without 
gas,  in  thirty  minutes  ;  and,  by  an  apparatus  with  which  tho 
car  is  provided,  the  balloon  can  be  made  to  ascend  or  descend 
at  will  without  the  aid  of  ballast. 

Mr.  Macfarren,  whoso  Jtobin  Hood  met  with  such  success, 
is  busily  engaged  on  an  opera, — Helcellvu — for  the  new  Eng- 
lish Opora  Association  (limited),  which,  it  is  said,  intends 
commencing  business  in  November  next  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  We  presume  that  the  company  will  be  composed 
of  English  members  of  the  profession. 

The  success  of  the  "Derby  Day"  and  the  "Railway 
Station"  has  been  so  unequivocal,  that  Mr.  Frith  has  re- 
ceived a  new  commission  to  paint  three  small  pictures,  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  £10,000.  Tho  subjects  are  to  be  "  Morn- 
ing in  Covent-garden,"  "  Noon  in  Regent-street"  (tho  hour 
being  four  o'clock),  and  "Night  in  the  Haymarket." 

The  Atlantic  Tblegbaph. — There  are  some  hopes  that  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  may,  in  the  course  of  another  year  or  so, 
bo  again  at  work.  The  Government  vessel,  which  has  been 
employed  for  some  months  in  surveying  and  taking  sound- 
ings, has  returned ;  and  as  a  result  it  is  stated  that  a  better 
route  for  the  cable  has  been  discovered ;  but  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  several  of  the  officers  that  a  line  of  communication 
which  can  be  established  without  the  necessity  of  so  long  a 
wire  as  that  direct  across  the  Atlantic,  will  be  much  more 
Hkely  to  succeed. 

Tobacco  in  Australia. — The  present  Australian  advice3 
mention  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  introduce  the  culj 
tivatiou  of  tobacco:  for  which  the  climate  and  soil  are  consi* 
dered  by  many  persons  to  be  eminently  suitable.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  Victoria  have  offered  a  premium  of  £-10  for 
the  best  sample.  The  average  annual  value  of  tobacco  and 
cigars  imported  into  the  colony  of  Victoria  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  £212,000,  and  the  hope  is,  not  only  that 
this  quantity  may  be  obtained  of  colonial  growth,  but  also  a 
large  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  Illustrious  Strangebs. — At  a  village  not  very  romoto 
from  the  good  town  of  Chelmsford,  there  appeared  some  time 
since  a  strangor  gentleman  of  noble  presence,  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  ono  of  England's  distinguished  families,  and  re- 
puted to  have  run  a  fashionable  and  eventful  career.  He  had 
been  wounded  in  a  duel,  had  roamed  over  the  boundless 
prairies  and  green  savannahs  of  the  west,  and  had  chased 
the  kangaroo  amid  the  wilds  of  Australia — he  had,  in  fact, 
passed  through  all  the  varied  phases  of  a  life  of  adventurous 
enterprise.  Quickly  following  in  the  steps  of  this  illustrious 
unknown,  came  the  queen  of  his  idolatry,  fair  and  attractive 
in  person,  in  deportment  scarcely  less  dignified  than  her 
patrician  partner,  and  accompanied  by  a  bevy  of  lovely 
daughters.  This  aristocratic-looking  gentleman,  being  re- 
puted wealthy  as  Crcesus,  was  treated  with  all  the  deference 
due  to  an  Oriental  nabob  or  to  the  Great  Mogul  himself.  The 
society  of  his  family  was  much  cultivated  by  the  local  mag- 
nates, who  quickly  called  to  leave  their  cards,  and  in  return 
were  invited  to  champagne  luncheons,  and  occasionally  to 
sumptuous  dinners  graced  with  every  luxury  that  money 
could  command  or  the  refined  epicure  could  desire.  But, 
alas !  tho  bubble  soon  burst.  To  the  no  small  consternation 
of  their  once  eager  friends,  the  family  were  called  abroad  the 
other  day  by  a  pressing  emergency,  and  left  the  place  with 
the  intimation,  more  brief  than  assuring,  that  they  hoped  to 
return  one  day  and  make  all  things  right ! 

Proposed  BABBACK-GAEnENS. — The  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  discovered  that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  the  sol- 
dier to  spend  his  days  in  idleness.  He  has  started  the  ad- 
mirable idea  of  barrack-gardens.  It  is  computed  that  thcro 
are  certainly  ono  hundred  towns  in  France  where  there  is  a 
military  depot,  and  accordingly  the  order  has  gone  forth 
for  tho  estobluthment  of  one  hnrrtred  vegetable  gardens  for 
military  use.  From  th»  experience  of  this  season  at  Chalons, 
the  superficies  of  a  vegetable  garden  "  is  five  acres  for  each 
regiment,  and  each  allotment  has  this  year  produced  vege- 
tables to  the  value  of  £60- in  four  months."  Wo  certainly 
trust  that  these  trite  but  important  details  will  have  been 
noticed  and  pondered  over  by  our  own  military  authorities. 
Five  acre3  arc  reported  to  yield  300  hectolitres  of  potatoes, 
at  is.  the  hectolitre — a  measure  which  is  about  equivalent  to 
'/I  gallons ;  and,  of  course,  there  are  cabbages,  onions,  and 
carrots  in  proportion.  From  a  distribution  by  the  Commis- 
sariat Department  of  60,000  cabbago  plants,  there  was  raised 
produce  enough  for  24,000  men,  calculating  tho  supply  of 
100  cablxiges  daily  for  each  regiment;  and  the  entire  cost 
for  seed  and  lubour  did  not  exceed  £2  for  each  regiment. 
Certainly  such  a  positive  addition  to  the  soldier's  comforts 
as  that  of  fresh  vegetables,  with  their  infinite  varieties 
throughout  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  us,  who  are  behind  no  people  on  cither  side  of 
the  oquator  for  the  fertility  of  our  sou  and  the  enterprise  and 
industry  which  evoke  it, 


THE  JESTER 

Wsbsteb  thus  oxplains  an  easy  word  with  hard  ones : — 
"A  boil,"  ho  says,  "is  a  circumscribed  subcutaneous  in- 
flammation, characterised  by  a  pointed  pustular  tumour, 
and  suppurating  with  a  central  core — a  perunctus." 

A  Negbo  Dialobue. — "  I  say,  Baz,  where  do  dat  comet 
riso  at?" — "It  rises  in  the  46  moridian  ob  de  frigid  zodiac, 
as  laid  down  in  the  comic  alminac."  "Well,  where  does  it 
set,  Baz?" — "  Set,  you  black  fool!  It  don't  set  nowhere. 
When  it  gots  tired  of  shining,  it  goes  into  its  holo." 

ORTHODOXY. 
O,  what  is  orthodoxy,  say  ? 

Who  shall  the  word  define  ? 
Heterodoxy's  other's  doxy. 
Orthodoxy's  mine ! 
A  doctor  lately  informed  his  friends,  in  a  large  company, 
that  ho  had  been  eight  days  in  the  country.   "Yes,"  said 
ono  of  tho  party,  "it  has  been  announced  in  the  Times." 
"Ah!"  said  tho  doctor,  stretching  his  neck  importantly; 
"  pray,  in  what  terms  ?  "  "  Why,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
in  tho  following:  —  'There  were  Iii3t  week  beventy-sevau 
death.i  less  than  the  week  before  IV 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  ..  . 

Tho  "  Comic  Grammar"  says : — 

But  remember,  though  box 

In  the  plural  makes  boxes, 
The  plural  of  ox 
Should  be  oxen,  not  oxc3. 

To  which  a  contemporary  adds  :— 

And  remember  though  flcoco 

In  the  plural  is  fleeces. 
That  the  plural  of  gooso 
Aren't  gooses  nor  geeses. 

Wo  may  also  be  permitted  to  add : — 

And  remember  though  houso 

In  the  plural  is  houses. 
The  plural  of  mouse 
Should  be  mice,  and  not  mouses. 
An  American  editor  remembors  hearing  of  an  old  lady 
down  east,  who,  after  keeping  her  hired  man  on  liver  near  a 
month,  one  day  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Smith,  I  don't  know  as 
you  likes  liver."   "  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  liko  it  for  fifty  or 
sixty  meals,  but  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it  for  a  steady 
diet."   The  parsimonious  old  lady  served  up  something  else 
for  the  next  collation. 


HOME  HINTS 

Old  Wivdsob  Soap. — Slice  tho  best  white  soap  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire ;  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and,  when  lukewarm,  add  oil  of  caraway,  or  any  other  fra- 
grant oil. 

Thickened  Ink. — Thickened  ink  may  be  rendered  liquid 
by  putting  into  the  inkstand  a  very  small  quantity  of  pre- 
pared ox-galls,  which  may  be  purchased  at  any  artist's 
colour-shop. 

To  Make  Coubt  -  Plasteb.  —  Dissolve  isinglass,  suspend 
your  silk  on  a  wooden  frame  by  tacks,  apply  the  solution 
with  a  brush,  and  let  it  dry ;  repeat  it,  and  when  dry  cover 
it  with  astrong  tincture  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

Cbment  fob  Mending  Glass. — A  transparent  cement  for 
glass  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  india-rubber  in  chlo- 
roform, and  adding  sixteen  parts,  by  measure,  of  gum  mastic 
in  powder.  Dissolve  for  two  days,  and  frequently  shake  the 
vessel  in  which  these  substances  are  contained. 

Rose-Wateb. — Otto  of  roses,  twelve  drops;  white  sugar, 
half  an  ounce ;  magnesia,  two  drachms ;  pure  BOft  water, 
one  quart;  alcohol,  two  ounces.  Rub  the  otto  of  roses  with 
the  sugar  and  magnesia,  and  gradually  add  the  water  and 
alcohol,  previously  mixed,  and  filter  the  whp'le  through 
paper. 

Thce  Education. — Educate  your  children  to  activity,  to 
enterprise,  to  fearlessnoss  in  what  is  right,  and  to  cowardice 
in  what  is  wrong.  Educate  them  to  make  for  themseves  the 
noblest  purposes  of  life,  and  then  to  follow  them  out.  Educate 
them  to  despise  suffering  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  aims,  and  count  it  as  a  little  thing.  Make 
them  free  by  lifting  them  up  into  the  arms  of  life,  and  not  by 
covering  them  down  with  soft  and  downy  plush. 

China  Cement. — Take  of  isinglass  two  drachms,  wet  it 
with  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  softened,  then  add  as 
much  proof-spirits  as  will  rather  more  than  cover  it,  and 
dissolve  with  a  moderate  heat.  Take  of  gum  mastic  one 
drachm,  dissolve  it  in  two  or  three  drachms  of  rectified 
spirit.  Mix  tho  two  solutions,  and  stir  in  one  drachm  of 
gum  ammoniacum  in  a  fine  powder,  and  rubbed  down  with 
a  little  water.  Keep  the  cement  in  a  bottle.  When  required 
for  use,  place  the  bottle  in  warm  water,  and  apply  the  cement 
with  a  stick  or  small  hard  brush  to  the  china,  previously 
warmed.  Compress  the  pieces  firmly  together  until  cold, 
taking  care  to  make  the  contact  perfect,  and  using  a  thin 
layer  of  cement. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Tots  oldest  letter  yet  found  with  a  red  wafer  was  written  in 
1624,  from  D.  Krapf  at  Spires  to  the  government  at  Bayreuth. 
Wafers  are  ascribed,  by  Labat,  to  Genoese  economy.  * 

PfcACAJiD  or  Sadler's  Wells  Tukatbe  in  1749.— This  eve*'' 
ing  Mr.  Dominique,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Pedro  wdl  per- 
form several  new  tricks  in  tumbling ;  variety  of  dancing  by 
M.  Harvey,  M.  Vanderslugs,  Mi6S  Baker,  and  Mrs.  Hough. 
Singing  by  M.  Hemskirk,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Miss  Lowe.  The, 
whole  to  conclude  with  an  entertainment  of  musick,  called 
Scipio  Africanu;  interspersed  with  a  piece  in  grotesque  cha- 
racters, called  Harlequin  Grand  Vulgi.  Each  person  to  be 
admitted  for  a  pint  of  wine,  or  punch. 

Domestic  Lipe  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Rude  were  the  man- 
ners then  ;  man  and  wife  ate  off  the  same  truncheon ;  a  few 
wooden-handled  knives,  with  blades  of  rugged  iron,  were  a 
luxury  for  the  great ;  candles  unknown.  A  servant-girl  held 
a  torch  at  supper.  One,  or  at  most  two  mugs  of  coarse  brown 
earthenware,  formed  all  the  drinking  apparatus  in  the  houso. 
Rich  gentlemen  wore  clothes  of  unlined  leather.  Ordinary 
persons  scarcely  ever  touched  flesh  meat.  Noblemen  drank 
little  or  no  wine  in  summer ;  a  little  corn  seemed  wealth. 
Women  had  trivial  marriage  portions;  even  ladies  dressed 
very  plain.  The  chief  part  of  a  family's  expense  was  what 
the  males  spent  in  arms  and  horses,  nonoof  which,  however, 
were  either  very  good  or  very  showy ;  and  grandees  had  to 
lay  out  mouoy  on  their  lofty  towers. 


WONDERFUL  THINGS. 

Reason  in  the  Ween. — Tho  following  strange  anecdote  was 
related  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  Registrar  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, by  an  eye-witness:  — "  A  wren  built  its  nest  in  tho 
slate  quarries  of  Penrhyn,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  bablo 
to  great  disturbance  from  the  occasional  explosions.  It 
soon  learned  to  quit  its  nest,  and  fly  to  a  little  distance,  on 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  to  warn  the  workmen.  This  action 
having  been  noticed,  was  frequently  shown  to  visitors,  the 
bell  being  rung  when  there  was  not  to  bo  an  explosion;  so 
that  the  poor  bird  suffered  many  needless  alarms.  It  seemed 
gradually  to  notice  that,  when  the  explosion  was  really  to 
take  place,  tho  workmen  moved  away ;  and  so,  after  a  time, 
it  would  not  move  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  but  watched  for 
the  second  signal." 

Lipe  Everywhebb. — The  lofty  heights  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  dark  and  ray  less  depths  of  the  ocean,  are  tenanted 
by  animals  of  beautiful  organisation,  and  wonderful  powers. 
Vast  flights  of  butterflies,  the  emblems  of  summer  and  sun- 
shine, may  sometimes  be  seen  above  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Alps,  almost  touching  with  their  fragile  wings  the  hard 
surface  of  tho  snow.  The  existence  of  marine  fishes  has 
been  ascertained  at  a  depth  of  600  to  600  fathoms.  No  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  in  our  atmosphere  seem  inconsistent 
with  animal  life.  In  the  little  pools,  formed  by  the  tempo- 
rary influence  of  tho  sun  upon  the  surface  of  the  arctic 
simws,  animalcules  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  activity. 
On  the  other  hand,  animals  havo  been  found  living  in  almost 
boiling  water.  Thus,  in  a  hot  spring  at  Manilla,  which 
raises  the  thermometer  to  187°,  and  in  another  in  Barbary, 
whose  usual  temperature  is  172°,  fishes  have  been  seen  to 
flourish. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Natubal  Jellies. — Iceland  moss,  which  is  found  in  incre- 
dible quantities  on  thctoasts  of  the  British  islands,  on  being 
boded,  almost  entirely  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  on  growing 
cold,  becomes  a  colourless,  nearly  tasteless  jelly.  The  poor 
coast  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  England  have  used  it  for 
food  during  a  lengthened  period,  and  it  has  also  been  intro- 
duced into  the ipharmacopceia  in  the  last  twenty  years,  under 
tho  name  of  Carrageen  Moss.  Similar  nourishing  jellies, 
which  can  also  be  employed  as  glue,  are  obtained  from 
several  exotic  weeds,  among  others  from  the  Gracillarta 
s-pinosa  of  the  Lidian  Ocean,  which  the  salangane  is  said  to 
employ  principally  in  the  construction  of  its  edible  nest. 

Curiosities  op  Sealinq-Wax. — The  oldest  known  seal  of 
our  common  sealing-wax  is  that  found  by  M.  Roos,  on  a 
lotter  written  from  London,  August  3rd,  166.4,  to  the  Rhoin- 
grave  Philip  Francis  Von  Dann,  by  his  agent  in  England, 
Gerrard  Hermann.  The  colour  of  the  wax  is  a  dark-red ;  it 
is  very  shining,  and  the  impression  bears  tho  initials  of  tho 
writer's  name,  G.  H.  The  next  seal,  in  the  order  of  time,  is 
one  of  the  year  1661,  on  a  letter  written  to  the  Council  of 
Gorlitz  at  Breslau.  This  letter  was  found  among  the  ancient 
records  of  Gorlitz  by  Dr.  Anton,  and  is  three  times  sealed 
with  beautiful  red  wax.  Sealing-wax  is  said  by  some  to  havo 
been  invented  about  the  year  1640,  by  one  Francis  Rousseau. 
This  Frenchman,  while  he  lived  at  Paris  as  a  merchant, 
daring  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  died 
in  1643,  lost  all  his  property  by  a  fire.  He  bethought  himself 
of  preparing  sealing-wax  from  shell-lac,  as  he  had  seen  it 
prepared  in  India,  in  order  to  maintain  his  wide  and  five 
children.  A  lady  of  the  name  of  Longueville  made  this  wax 
known  at  court,  and  caused  Louis  XIII.  to  use  it ;  after  which 
it  was  purchased  and  used  throughout  all  Paris.  By  this 
article  Rousseau,  before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  gained 
fifty  thousand  hvres.  But  that  sealing-wax  was  made  and 
used  in  Germany  a  hundred  years  before  Rousseau's  time  is 
now  ascertained  without  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  the  merits 
of  the  Frenchman  consisted  only  in  this— either  that  he  first 
made  it  in  France,  or  that  he  made  the  first  good  wax.  From 
the  legend  that  was  to  be  found,  untU  recently,  upon  the 
sticks  of  sealing-wax,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  was  long  monopolised  by  the  Dutch. 
The  inscription,  "  Brand  welt  en  vast  Houd"  (Burn  well  and 
hold  fast),  impressed  upon  each  stick,  caused  this  wax  to  be 
held  in  great  repute.  But  at  last  the  term  was  so  constantly 
forged,  that  it  ultimately  became  anything  but  a  recom- 
mendation, and  the  makers  ceased  to  place  it  upon  the 
article. 

 -»  

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

What  we  call  a  birthday  is  the  funeral  of  the  past  year. 

The  way  to  be  counted  learned  is,  not  to  know  everything, 
but  to  be  able  to  marshal  up  what  you  do  know,  be  it  much 
or  little,  and  tell  it. 

Falling  stars  are  near  the  earth ;  the  fixed  are  far  off  in 
the  heavens.  A  radiant  cloud  is  most  beautiful  to  behold, 
but  it  is  the  dark  one  that  gives  the  fertilising  shower. 

The  laws  of  God  are  as  fixed  in  commerce  as  in  nature. 
No  great  design  arises  in  its  full  fruition  at  once.  First  the 
blade,  and  then  the  ear;  and  tliis  order  has  been  maintained 
with  all  the  great  mercantile  designs. 

Flowers  and  Weeds.— Distinctions  are  often  arbitrary. 
Flowers  and  weeds  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  opposites. 
Yet  every  flower  is  a  weed — when  it  isn't  wanted.  Ask  the 
farmers.  Every  weed  has  its  flower,  and,  rightly  situated 
or  rightly  employed,  is  an  ornamental,  useful  plant.  Ask 
the  botanists. 


DUMAS'  WORKS,  ILLUSTRATED. 

In  Penny  Weekly  Numbers,  superbly  Illustrated,  now 
publishing, 

MONTE  CHRISTO. 
To  bo  completed  in  20  Penny  IT  ambers. 

THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS. 

To  be  completed  in  12  Penny  Numbers. 

JOSEPH  BALSAMO. 
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TIIC  ATTEMPT  TO  RESCUE  THE  DROWNKD. 


DAISY  THORNE; 

OB, 

THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 

Jlf  AntK'/r  of"  Ikt  Flower  Girl,"  "JtttU  Athlon,"  Ift,,  fc. 


PART  I. — SECRET  CRIMES. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OlTTttAOB  BT  THE  111LL-STREAU. 

ArrtU  the  fir»t  day  of  Reginald's  illness,  and  when  tlie 
neiUraent  of  the  attempted  murder  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, Sir  Ireton  Clavers  permitted  Daisy  Thorno  to 
ipiit  hia  mansion,  and  thereupon  sho  returned  liome. 

Home!  What  a  hitter  mockery  was  that  word,  as  it 
ring  in  t*n€  earn  of  the  wretched  girl ! 

The  time  had  been,  vben  rough,  straggling,  and  nnin- 
vitaM  aa  it  teemed  in  the  eye3  of  strangera,  the  Black 
M-.'A  had  been  to  Daisy  an  earthly  paradise.  The  love 
of  tiie  old  man  who  bad  watched  and  tended  her  from 
childhood  had  cast  a  halo  around  the  bare  walls  and  the 
komely  object*  which  they  enclosed.  To  this  had  suc- 
eeeded  the  nnsbine  of  that  spring-tide  of  yet  another 
lore,  when  Jasper  Fairholt  first  breathed  in  her  ears 
the  passion  which  found  itself  reflected  back  from  her 
own  heart. 

Now,  all  was  cold  and  dark.  Tho  miller  had  with- 
drawn into  the  eirole  of  his  hard  self.  To  his  passionate 
t*nd*rne»s  ha/1  succeeded  an  indifference  even  worse 
than  actual  cruelty.    Open  reproaches  Daisy  could  have 


borne,  even  personal  violence  she  would  have  endured 
at  his  hand  without  a  struggle ;  hut  this  blank,  cold 
indifference  was  intolerable,  and  the  more  so  as  she. 
felt  that  it  was  undeserved. 

The  sense  of  injustice  is,  perhaps,  of  all  things  the 
hardest  to  endure.  The  innocent  heart  revolts  against 
the  imputation  of  an  offence,  more  fiercely  even  than  the 
guilty  suffer  from  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

Often  would  Daisy  approach  Gaffer  Thorne  with  the 
intention  of  throwing  herself  .at  his  feet,  and  imploring 
him  to  hear  her  explanation  of  what  had  passed.  Rut 
every  time  sho  found  herself  in  his  prcsenco,  thero  camo 
over  her  a  sense  of  terror  which  struck  hor  dumb. 

Kverj  onc  called  the  old  man  hard. 

To  her  it  seemed  that  he  was  changed  to  stone.  Ilia 
eves,  which  had  lit  and  sparkled  with  affection  when 
she  came,  now  seemed  incapablo  of  seeing  her.  And 
the  rough  voice,  which  had  modulated  to  music  when  it 
framed  words  for  her  cars,  now  chilled  her  to  tho  heart, 
it  was  so  cold. 

Sometimes  in  her  dreams  sho  would  fancy  that  sho 
had  dared  tho  worst,  that  she  had  explained  all,  and 
was  believed  and  forgiven  ;  but  she  only  awoke  to  tears, 
and  to  the  painful  sense  that,  even  if  she  could  muster 
up  the  courage  to  speak,  sho  would  only  bo  denounced 
as  a  wanton  and  a  liar. 

Such  were  the  feelings  which  robbed  the  Black  Mill 
of  every  charm  which  had  once  rendered  it  "  home." 
Theao  embittered  the  days  which  succeeded  her  return 
to  it — a  return  apparently  not  even  noticed  by  Gaffer 
Thorne,  who  took  no  more  heed  of  her  reappearance  at 
meals  than  if  sho  had  simply  boon  tho  homo  cat  who 
had  absented  herself  on  a  prowling  expedition.  And  to 
these  feelings  were  added  thoso  of  extreme  anguish 
with  regard  to  Jasper  Fairholt. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  Daisy  loved  this  man 
with  passionate  intensity.  Sho  would  have  given  her 
life  for  his ;  and  cruel  as  were  tho  suspicions  of  the  old 
millei-,  they  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  sho  had  forfeited  tho  love  of  one  compared  to 
whom  all  tho  world  were  as  nothing.  And,  added  to 
this,  thero  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  his  fate. 

That  Jasper  was  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him, 
she  would  not  suffer  herself  to  believe.  A  little  reflec- 
tion would,  perhaps,  have  overwhelmed  hor  with  tho 
conviction  that  tho  probabilities,  at  least,  were  against 
him ;  but  sho  would  not  permit  her  mind  even  to  enter- 
tain the  suspicion  of  his  guilt. 

In  her  estimato  of  his  puro  and  nohlo  nature,  sho 
believed  him  simply  incapablo  of  tho  act,  and  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  change  that  view  of  his  character. 
Still,  eho  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
stigma  rested  upon  him  ;  for  though  it  began  to  bo 
whispered  that  Lady  Alicia  do  Vernon  had  been  soon  in 
tho  park,  still,  Jasper  Fairholt  was  popularly  belioved 
to  be  tho  assassin.  Nor,  moreover,  could  sho  fail  to  en- 
tertain serious  fears  as  to  the  young  man's  fate  after 
his  disappearance. 

Her  own  sad  apprehension  was,  that  he  might  havo 
been  driven  by  anguish  of  mind  to  an  act  of  self-de- 
struction. 

At  that  timo  Horrocks,  the  village  lout,  who  had  seen 
Fairholt  on  tho  quay,  had  not  returned,  having  been 
stricken  down  by  a  fover  caught  in  some  of  the  low 
houses  of  tho  seaport  town ;  and,  therefore,  Daisy  had 
no  news  whatever  to  counteract  the  agony  of  mind 
which  this  suspicion  caused  her. 

Such  was  tho  stato  of  affairs,  when  ono  evening,  while 
tho  shadows  wero  gathering  rapidly  and  engendering 
congenial  gloom,  Daisy  wandered  from  tho  house,  and. 
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absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  sauntered  for  some  half 
mile  clown  the  banks  of  the  mill-stream; 

It  was  a  solitary  walk,  and  did  not  present  many 
points  of  attraction.  Here  and  there  the  quaint,  fan- 
tastic forms  of  tin'  polled  willows  rose  against  the  dim 
sky,  but  beyond  that  the  landscape  was  wild  and  bare. 
And  the  only  sound  that  broke  tho  profound  stillness  of 
the  hour  was  the  rustling  of  dry  reeds  as  tho  wind  agi- 
tatod  them,  or  the  water  trickled  through  the  beds  in 
which  they  grew. 

Suddenly,  as  Daisy  approached  one  of  tho  polled  wil- 
lows, she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  half 
hesitated. 

There  was  a  man  leaning  against  tho  tree,  though  it 
bent  over  the  stream  as  if  it  must  be  precipitated  into 
it,  coolly  smoking  his  pipe. 

"Hallo!"  hp  cried,  seeing  the  fear  and  hesitation 
which  possessed  (be  girl :  "  what's  tho  matter?  You're 
not  frightened,  are  you  r' 

"  No,"  answered  Daisy,  plucking  up  her  corn-age  at 
onee,  though  the  sound  of  that  voice  brought  a  qualm 
to  her  heart,  "  I  do  not  fear  you,  Joseph  Barton." 

"I  should  think  not,"  replied  that  worthy,  as  he 
raised  himself  from  tho  tree  by  the  aid  of  his  broad 
shoulders,  using  first  one  and  then  the  other  for  the 
purpose ;  "  I've  always  tried  to  inspire  you  with  a  very 
different  feeling.  I  was  your  first  lover,  Daisy,  and, 
hardly  as  you've  used  me,  I'm  as  fond  of  you  at  this 
moment  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life." 

"Oh,  spare  me  this,  Joe!"  said  Daisy,  entreating, 
ly;  "spare  me  tho  repetition  of  a  scene  which  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place.  I  have  told  you,  fairly  and 
frankly,  that  I  cannot  love  you — that  my  heart  is  given 
to  another — and  it  is  cruel,  it  is  ungenerous,  to  speak  of 
the  past,  when  you  know  that  other  is  not  hero  to 
answer  you." 

"As  to  that  other,  as  you  call  him,"  replied  Barton, 
"  how  should  I  kuow  whether  he's  hero  or  not  ? — and 
why  should  I  care  ?  lie  did  uot  sparo  me.  Ho  took 
advantage  of  my  confidence  to  worm  himself  into  your 
good  graces,  and  thon,  the  fool,  he  thought  I  should 
help  him,  to  my  own  undoing.  But  no,  no  ;  he  was  mis- 
taken in  his  man.  I'm  not  the  one  to  relinquish  a 
prize  I've  set  my  heart  upon,  and  perhaps  I'm  nearer 
winning  it  now  than  he  is,  though  he  thought  it  was 
within  his  grasp." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Barton?"  asked  Daisy,  anxiously, 
as  he  stood  over  her,  still  smoking  his  pipe,  and  leering 
impudently  in  her  face. 

"Why,  that  he's  made  a  mad  fool  of  himself,  and  lost 
all,  while  I've  bided  my  time.  Now  look  at  the  position 
we'ro  in  ;  he's  fled  the  country,  and  I'm  left  with  plenty 
of  leisure  and  opportunity  to  plead  my  suit." 

"Jasper  fled  tho  country!"  ejaculated  Daisy,  in 
accents  of  alarm ;  "  how  do  you  kuow  this  ?" 

Barton  was  silent  for  a  second  or  so,  and  his  manner 
was  mors  embarrassed  than  would  have  seemed  possible 
over  so  simple  a  question. 

"Pshaw!"  ho  exclaimed  at  length,  with  a  forced 
laugh;  "  everybody  knows  it,  or  suspects  it.  What  do 
you  think  has  become  of  him  ?" 

"I  cannot  trust  myself  to  think,"  replied  Daisy.  "I 
only  pray  Heaven  that  he  ma}'  not  have  been  tempted, 
in  any  moment  of  extremity,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himself." 

"  Oh,  no  fear  of  that,"  returned  Barton,  confidently. 
"  People  don't  drown  themselves  or  blow  their  brains 
out  for  such  trifles.  A  shot  at  a  rival  in  the  dark,  too, 
and  with  nobody  by  to  tell  talcs,  isn't  such  a  serious 
matter;  tho  only  folly  was  iu  running  for  it." 

Daisy  stepped  back  a  pace  from  tho  man,  who  had 
advanced  with  insolent  familiarity,  and  drew  herself  up 
boldly. 

"  Barton,"  she  said,  "  you  have  no  right  to  speak  of 
Jasper  in  these  terms.  Why  should  you  assume  that 
he  tired  tho  shot,  and  has  fled  to  escape  tho  conse- 
quences of  his  crime  ?" 

"  Why  ?','  repeated  Barton,  with  a  sneer,  and  knock- 
ing out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  across  his  thumb ;  "  I  like 
that.  Do  you  think  I  stand  alono  iu  thinking  so  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  there  is  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
village,  who  doesn't  speak  of  Jasper  as  a  murderer  § 

"Ah,  no,  Barton,  I  cannot  believe  this.  It  is  too 
horrible.  You  arc  his  rival— his  enemy — aud  you  say 
this  to  frighten  mo,  and  to  make  me  doubt  him.  But 
you  will  not  succeed.  Until  I  hear  it  from  his  own 
lips,  I  will  never  believe  that  Jasper  Fairholt  is  a 
murderer." 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  wait  some  time,"  remarked 
the  other,  snccringly.  People  who  cut  and  run  don't 
often  come  back  in  a  hurry,  and  I've  no  more  doubt 
that  he's  by  this  time  half-way  across  to  the  Now  World, 
than  I  have  that  I'm  standing  here." 

"  Perhaps  you  know  this  for  a  fact  ?  Perhaps  you 
can  offer  me  some  proof  of  the  assertion,  which  you 
make  so  freely  r" 

He  looked  at  her  scrutinisingly. 

They  were  simple  words,  and  yet  they  moved  him 
more  than  they  were  calculated  to  do. 

"No,"  he  returned,  "I  only  take  the  common  sense 
view  of  the  matter,  and  arrive  at  tho  same  conclusion 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Which  is,  that  this  was  a  premeditated  crime, 
planned  by  Jasper,  who  before  he  committed  it  took 
the  precaution  to  make  all  safe  f 

Again  lie  looked  at  her;  this  time  more  closely  and 
more  savagely  than  before. 


"  She  had  repeated  his  very  words.  Since  the  night 
when  he  stole  into  the  park,  and  hid  the  packet  iu  the 
hollow  tree,  thoso  words— then  repeated  in  his  cars — 
had  never  ceased  to  haunt  him.  More  especially  had 
this  been  the  case  since,  on  tho  following  day,  he  had 
visited  the  park,  and  had  discovered  that  the  packet 
dropped  into  tho  tree  was  gone! 

From  that  moment  he  had  walked  in  bodily  fear — a 
feeling  with  which  these  words  were  closely  associated. 

And  now  he  heard  them  uttered  by  tho  innocent  lips 
of  this  young  girl ! 

It  was  too  much  and  too  singular  to  bo  tho  result  of 
mere  accident ;  aud,  grasping  Daisy's  wrist  suddenly, 
th.e  ruffian  demanded  her  meaning. 

"Unhand  mo,  Joseph!"  cried  Daisy,  alarmed  at  his 
violent  gestures;  "my  words  are  simple — they  can 
have  but  one  meaning." 

"No,"  he  exclaimed  fiercely,  "they  are  cunningly 
chosen,  and  they  have  a  double  sense.  Yon  have  been 
taught  them,  or  perhaps — ah!  fool  that  I  was  uot  to 
suspect  this  before — it  was  you  who  watched  me  to  the 
park — it  is  you  have  tried  to  bafHe  my  designs.  But 
beware,  Daisy  Thorne,  how  you  interfere  between  mo 
and  what  I  will.  I  love  you,  and,  sooner  or  later,  I  will 
make  you  mine.  That  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  keep 
my  oath ;  but  I  will  not  be  trifled  with,  and  I  warn 
you  uow  and  for  all — beware!  lest  you  provoke  me  to 
make  you  mino  only  that  I  may  wreak  my  vengeance 
upon  you !" 

"Spare me!"  caied  Daisy,  endeavouring  to  free  her 
wrists  from  his  hard  hands,  which  bruised  them  like 
manacles ;  "  spare  me  the  hearing  of  these  threats, 
they  are  too  dreadful." 

"  No,  girl,"  ho  returned,  still  continuing  his  hold  of 
her;  "  these  words  must  bo  spoken,  aud  'tis  well  that 
you  should  hear  them  now.  You  think  von  have  gained 
some  advantage  of  me,  and  tho  old  man  regards  mo 
with  a  suspicion  to  which  he  may  be  tempted  to  give 
utterance;  but,  girl,  lean  afford  to  despise  his  threats 
and  your  inuendoes.  He  dares  not  speak.  I  know  too 
much  for  him  to  open  his  lips  against  me ;  and,  more 
than  tha1,,  he  dares  not  refuse  me  3'our  hand  if  I  should 
ask  it,  and  you  may  drive  me  into  asking  it  only  that  I 
may  torture  you  into  your  grave!" 

He  hissed  these  words  into  her  ears  with  a  horribje 
emphasis,  which  made  Daisy  shudder  in  his  grasp. 

"Barton,"  she  cried,  "you  are  cruel — you  are  un- 
just. Why  should  you  breathe  these  awful  words 
against  my  lover,  aud  my  more  than  father  ?  Why 
should  you  terrify  me  with  threats  at  which  my  soul 
revolts?  I  am  unhappy  enough,  Heaven  linows! 
Enough  of  misery  is  heaped  upon  my  head  without  this 
added  trial.  But  though  1  am  borne  down  to  the  earth 
with  grief,  I  am  not  crushed;  I  still  have  strength  to 
answer  you,  and  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  long,  long 
ago,  that,  by  Heaven's  help,  I  never  will  be  yours!" 

Her  answer  maddened  him. 

"Curse  yon!"  he  said,  throwing  her  from  him' with 
brutal  violence  ;  "  you've  always  treated  me  like  a  dog, 
and  you  think  you're  going  to  do  it  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  But  you're  mistaken:  I've  played  my  cards 
better  than  you  think,  and  I  shall  yet  have  you  snivel- 
ling at  my  feet,  aud  praying  my  help  at  the  cost  of  body 
aud  soul." 

Kneeling  upon  the  ground  where  she  had  sank  with 
the  impetus  of  the  thrust  he  had  given  her,  Daisy 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  listened,  overpowered, 
to  the  words  the  fellow  uttered. 

Even  as  he  spoke  she  did  not  fear  him,  but  there  was 
a  determination  in  his  threats  which  filled  her  with 
solicitude  for  those  whose  fate  was  involved  in  them. 

"  What  did  he  know  of  her  protector,  or  of  Jasper, 
that  he  should  speak  thus  confidently?"  she  asked 
herself,  and  the  ideas  conjured  up  within  her  brain 
were  overwhelmingly  distressing. 

Suddenly  a  mnd  impulse  seemed  to  inspire  tho  man, 
who  stood  with  folded  arms  gazing  at  her  in  the  fading 

Darting  forward,  he  seized  her,  grasped  her  forehead 
with  his  right  hand,  aud  thrusting  back  her  head,  put 
the  other  hand  beneath  her  chin. 

"  You've  smothered  that  idiot  Jasper  with  your 
kisses,"  he  cried  fiercely ;  "  give  me  one !" 

"  No,  no!"  she  shrieked,  half  rising  to  her  feet,  and 
retreating  a  pace. 

"You  shall!"  he  exclaimed,  forcing  her  head  back 
still  farther,  and  bending  over  her  roughly. 

"Help!  help!"  she  shrieked. 

"  Silence!"  muttered  the  ruffian, "or  I'll  murder  you!" 

"  Help !"  repeated  Daisy,  yet  louder. 

"If  you  will  have  it!"  shrieked  Barton,  driven  be- 
yond all  prudence  at  the  sound,  "  to  the  devil  with  you !" 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  blow  aimed  at  the 
poor  girl's  head,  which,  had  it  taken  effect,  would  have 
effectually  silenced  her;  but  Daisy,  perceiving  the  mur- 
derous intention,  started  back. 

A  fatal  movement,  and  one  which  filled  even  Barton 
with  terror ! 

They  were  already  but  a  few  yards  from  the  mill- 
stream  ;  at  that  point  the  bank  wa3  steep,  and  almost 
perpendicular;  and,  to  the  man's  horror,  ho  saw  that 
those  few  steps  brought  tho  girl  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  dimly  visible  in  the  uncertain  light. 

The  next  instant,  6ho  had  fallen  backward  with  a 
shriek  into  the  water! 

The  impulse  of  a  brave  and  generous  heart  would 
have  been  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  regardless  of  any- 


thing but  tho  chance  of  rescuing  tho  victim.  But  Bar- 
ton  was  neither  brave  nor  generous.  His  instincts  were 
thoso  of  the  cur,  and  having  stood  for  an  instant  trans- 
fixed with  horror,  his  impulse  was  to  rush  from  the  spot. 

There  was,  however,  an  obstacle  even  in  the  way  of 
that  simple  course. 

The  cries  of  Daisy  had  not  been  unheeded,  and  as 
he  hesitated  for  au  iustaut  about  which  direction  to 
take,  his  quick  car  detected  the  sound  -of  footsteps  on 
tho  grass. 

Instantly  ho  rushed  to  tho  nearest  tree — the  willow 
against  which  ho  had  been  reclining  when  Daisy  ap- 
peared— and  concealed  himself  behind  its  ample  trunk. 

From  that  point  he  perceived  that  two  persons  ap- 
proached; but  whether  together,  or  from  different 
points,  the  gloom  of  tho  evening  did  not  permit  him  to 
determine. 

One  of  these  seemed  instinctively  to  gather  an  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  peril,  for  even  as  he  advanced  to  the 
water  he  began  to  divest  himself  of  some  portions  of 
his  clothing,  which  he  threw  to  the  other  who  hastened 
behind  him. 

At  the  instant  that  ho  reached  tho  stream  a  faint 
cry  arose  from  the  water ;  and  his  attention  was  thus 
drawn  to  a  particular  spot,  at  which  there  appeared 
something  like  a  weed  floating  in  the  water. 

Without  waiting  to  ascertain  what  this  might  be, 
the  man  sprang  from  the  steep  bank  into  tho  stream, 
and  at  once  struck  out  toward  the  object  thus  faintly 
visible. 

But  before  he  could  gain  that  point,  the  weed  no 
longer  floated.  Daisy  had,  in  fact,  sunk,  and  for  the 
third  time. 

Horrible  moments  of  suspenso  followed.  Tho 
stranger,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  a  good  swimmer; 
but  his  clothes  soon  became  saturated,  and  his  anxiety 
did  p!6t  permit  him  to  act  with  the  coolness  which  tho 
nature  of  the  case  demanded.  As  for  his  companion, 
he  only  ran  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  bank,  afraid 
to  plunge  and  unable  to  offer  any  assistance. 

Present jy  he  uttered  a  sudden  cry. 

"  There !  there  !"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  particular 
spot  in  the  water,  close  beneath  the  bank. 

From  that  cry,  Barton,  crouching  in  his  hiding-place, 
at  once  identified  the  man. 

It  was  Horrocks,  whose  return  to  the  village  he  had 
hoped  would  uever  take  place.  But  who  was  the  other  ? 
With  burning  anxiety  he  asked  himself  that  question  ; 
but  it  was  already  too  dark  to  discern  features,  and 
there  was  no  voice  to  guide  him  to  a  conclusion. 

Ho  only  sa  w  that  the  stranger,  whoever  it  was,  suc- 
ceeded iu  gaining  possession  of  tho  body,  in  bringing  it 
to  the  water's  edge,  aud  in  making  a  futile  attempt  to 
scale  the  bank.  In  that  he  would  have  failed  utterly; 
aud,  exhausted  and  overweighted,  the  daring  fellow 
would  no  doubt  have  perished,  had  not  Horrocks  come 
to  his  assistance. 

Kneeling  upon  the  bank,  the  poor  fellpw  seized  the 
arm  of  the  stranger,  and,  with  the  strength  of  despera- 
tion, dragged  rather  than  assisted  him  and  his  lovely 
but  insensible  burden  up  into  the  field  above. 

The  instant  the  safety  of  Daisy  was  thus  secured,  the 
stranger  bent  over  her,  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and,  be- 
fore Horrocks  had  time  to  look  into  his  face,  he  had 
vanished ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LAST  HOPE  OF  ESCAPE. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  tho  departure  of  tho  Kev. 
Arundel  Sharke  from  Grimwood  Chase,  without  au 
opportunity  being  afforded  the  man  Keeble  of  releasing 
Lady  Alicia  De  Vernon. 

His  uneasiness  will  be  readily  imagined.  The  sub- 
terraneous passage  into  which  her  ladyship  had  so 
rashly  descended  was  a  horrible  place  to  think  of 
passing  any  time  in.  Keeble  himself  had  never  ex- 
plored it,  his  taste,  as  he  had  often  said,  not  lying  in 
vaults;  but  he  had  heard  the  accounts  of  those  who 
had,  and  they  spoke  of  it  in  anything  but  glowing  terms. 
It  was,  they  said,  dark  and  damp;  the  supply  of  air  was 
anything  but  abundant,  and  there  was  more  than  a  sus- 
picion of  rats ! 

"Aud,  good  gracious!"  cried  poor  Keeble,  breaking 
ont  in  a  profuse  perspiration  as  lie  addressed  himself, 
"  to  think  of  that  beautiful  woman  being  shut  up  in 
such  a  place!    Every  minute  must  seem  an  hour." 

In  his  excitement,  the  poor  fellow  rushed  in  and  out 
of  tho  vaulted  room  with  a  trepidation  so  obvious  that 
it  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  servants, 
who  had  assembled  there  in  pretty  strong  numbers,  at- 
tracted by  the  bright  fire  which  blazed  upon  the  hearth. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  man  p"  cried  one,  who 
had  coolly  lit  a  pipe  and  was  giving  a  page  a  tankard  to 
till  with  old  ale. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  retorted  Keeble;  "but  you 
know  this  room  adjoins  the  Oratory,  and  Sir  Ireton, 
albeit  fond  of  his  own  pipe,  lias  no  great  liking  for 
tobacco  clouds  not  of  his  own  blowing. 

"Nonsense,  man,"  the  other  had  replied.  "He  is 
too  much  concerned  for  the  Squire  to  give  a  thought  to 
the  smell  of  the  weed.  Come,  sit  down,  and  join  us. 
You  are  running  in  and  out  like  a  dog  at  a  fair." 

Well  he  might  be,  poor  fellow ! 

There  sat  the  fat,  stolid  smoker,  with  the  legs  of  hi* 
arm-chair  resting  upon  the  very  trap-door  by  wliich 
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Lady  Alicia  had  descended,  and  a:  which  she  was, 
perhaps,  awaking-  his  coming. 

In  his  mind's  eye  he  could  almost  fancy  he  saw  her 
Beared  upon  the  cold  steps,  with  the  feather  of  her  hat 
brushing  against  the  very  lioor — her  ears,  perhaps,  catch- 
ing every  wcrd  the  thoughtless  fellows  uttered. 

Then,  again,  he  beheld  her  outstretched  upon  the 
earth  in  one  of  the  winding  passages,  gasping  for  breath, 
and,  it  might  be,  contending  feebly  with  the  ferocious 
vermin,  who  regarded  her  as  their  lawful  prey. 

Ones  he  was  on  the  point  of  disobeying  her  instruc- 
tions, and  boldly  avowing  what  had  happened ;  but  he 
was  afraid.  He  could  no:  tell  what  powerful  motive  her 
ladyship  might  have  had  for  the  step  she  had  taken,  or 
what  mischief  he  might  occasion  by  the  disclosure. 

In  the  midst  of  thU  perplexity,  Keeble  was  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  room  of  the  patient  above. 

At  the  door  he  encountered  Sir  Ireton  Clavers. 

"Go!"  cried  the  Baronet,  "  get  Ironsides  saddled, 
md  away  to  Doctor  Margrave,  quick  as  lightning.  The 
Squire  (they  called  Reginald  thus  by  courtesy)  has  had 
i  relapse :  he  is  insensible." 

Kreble  hesitated  for  an  instant. 

"  Why,  in  the  fiend's  name,  don't  yoa  go  ?  "  cried  the 
irascible  old  man. 
"  I — I'm  gone,"  returned  Keeble,  rushing  from  the 

Obviously,  the  order  he  had  received  did  not  admit 
)f  a  moment's  hesitation.  Sir  Ireton  himself  descended 
;o  the  hall-door,  and  urged  with  his  own  voice  the 
addling  of  Ironsides  and  the  despatch  of  his  trusty 

Once  only  before  he  departed  was  Keeble  able  to  give 
>ne  despairing  look  into  the  vaulted  room.  It  was,  he 
saw,  in  the  same  state,  except  that  the  atmosphere  was 
aow  rendered  opaque  and  pungent  by  the  fumes  of 
tobacco.  The  fat  smoker  still  retained  his  position  over 
:he  trap-door ;  the  rest  still  surrounded  him,  and  the 
page  was  jet  engaged  in  bringing  in  fresh  tankards  of 

It  was  evident  that  the  domestics  had  determined  on 
m  evening's  carouse. 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  an  inward  prayer  to  Ileaven, 
EZeeble  mounted  Ironsides,  and  started  oil  upon  his 

It  did  not  need  the  adjurations  of  Sir  Ireton  that  he 
ihoaid  set  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  or  that  he 
?iiouldn't  spare  whip-cord,  to  give  Keeble  an  impetus, 
rhe  anxiety  which  filled  him  as  to  the  fate  of  Lady 
Alicia  was  almost  overpowering  ;  and  ho  dashed  along 
tM  qaiet  roads  more  lii:o  a  madman  than  a  sane 
Christian,  even  considering  the  errand  on  which  he  went. 

'"  Should  th».r-j  bo  no  chance  on  my  return,"  ho  mut- 
tered to  himself  as  ho  sped  forward,  "  I  will  take  the 
rest  into  my  confidence.  They  may  be  bribed  into 
keeping  still  tongues  in  their  heads,  and  Lady  Alicia 
may  bo  saved  without  the  knowledge  of  her  concealment 

■Virri'nff  tti  ntlipr  f>sara      It  fili-ill  1   '  sut  " 

Hardly  had  the  rain  uttered  these  words  when,  as  he 
«ras  turning  from  the  main  road  into  a  bridle-path, 
which  would  have  saved  a  mile  of  the  distance  to  the 
locanrt  boo*;,  he  was  shot  from  bis  saddle  with  the 
nddenaew  of  a  blow;  end  in  that  full  vanished  Lady 

are  going,  stupid,  can't  yc?" 
)  perceived  Keeble  lying  insensible 


"  HaQq !  Wi 
siod  a  rough  v. 
rencc ;  and  anot 


*hrown,  by  Jove !  "  excLiimcd  the  stranger ;  "  as  if 
oad  wasn't  wide  enough,  but  the  fool  must  run 
igainst  me,  doing  my  mare  I  don't  know  what  in- 

iefly  in  order  to  ascertain,  the  man  dismoun'  od, 
XMsed  his  hand  lightly  over  the  glossy  skin  of  the 
il  ho  rode,  toothing  her  as  he  did  bo  with  his 

fo  grpat  harm  done,  I  fancy,"  ho  said  at  length, 
•addle  saved  her.  But  where  tho  other  brute's 
pered  off  to,  Heaven  knows — I  don't.  Let's  over- 
the  rider  a  bit,  at  any  rate.  Up  with  your  head, 
W  <voniinucd,  suiting  the  action  to  Jiia  words. 
Ih>!  its  only  a  servant.   And  stunned  beyond  all 

th  Uiis  contcmptoou?  observation,  the  l>  Hot?  lifted 


somoooxly  s  hedge,  and  ah  a 

eRection,  lio  gave  his  maro  an 
rode  oil  smartly  in  tho  dircc- 

iod,  however,  he  never  con- 
the  turn  of  tho  road,  about  a 
ined  suddenly  and  qtriotly  by 
•coining  out  of  a  thicket, 


brought  his  horse  up  flank  to  flank  with  that  of  the 
stranger,  and  coolly  addressed  him. 

"  Good  evening,  Claridge  !"  he  said. 

t:  Ha !  Is  that  you,  Sharke  ?"  inquired  tho  stranger, 
cautiously.  "But  I  needu't  ask — your  voico  isn't  to 
be  mistaken.    How  are  you,  my  boy  ?" 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Sharke,  drily ;  "  but  in  this  place 
the  very  hedges  have  cars,  and  the  leaves  tell  tales. 
Here,  therefore,  I  must  trouble  you  to  treat  me  with 
deference,  and,  what  is  more,  as  a  total  stranger.  Toil 
understand  r" 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  well  fail  to,  as  you  put  it,"  replied 
his  companion,  as  they  continued  their  ride.  "'I'll 
endeavour  not  to  commit  myself,  or  to  compromiso  you ; 
but  it's  rather  hard  to  keep  one's  distance  from  an  old 
college  chum  and  boon  companion." 

'•For  God's  sake  don't  shout  in  that  way!"  cried 
Sharke.  "  If  your  memory  is  so  good  for  old  times, 
try  if  you  can't  remember  what  has  happened  since. 
li  you're  clear  about  Oxford  days,  and  the  time  when 
you  and  I  shared  the  curacy  of  Gorse-cuni-Gowan, 
remember,  also,  how  you  lost  your  share  of  it.  'Tisn't 
a  pleasant  thing  to  remind  a  man  of  having  his  surplice 
puiled  over  his  ears,  but  you  mustn't  forget  it,  and  at 
this  time  least  of  any." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it  in  your  presence," 
said  tho  other,  bitterly.  "  You'll  take  care  that  I 
shan't  give  myself  airs,  or  presume  upon  a  dignity 
which  you  inonopolise  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  "  I'll  take  care 
of  that.  I  didn't  send  for  you  to  figure  hero  as  my 
bosom  friend.  I  wasn't  particularly  anxious  to  exhibit 
my  connection  with  a  kicked-out  clergyman  of  the 

Church  of  England,  I  can  tell  you  " 

And  may  1  humbly  venture  to  inquire  why  you 
sent  for  mo  to  como  here  at  all '("  interrupted  the  other, 
ironically. 

"  You  may,"  replied  Sharke ;  "and  mind,  what  I  tell 
you  is  for  your  own  ear.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  and 
confide  it  to  every  drunken  fcol  in  my  parish." 

"  I  pledge  my  honour  not  to  "  began  the  other. 

"Stuff!"  cried  Sharke;  "you've  pledged  that  long 
ago,  and  forgotten  to  redeem  it,  too.  What  I  rely  on  is 
this — it's  to  your  interest  to  keep  the  thing  close,  and 
I  can  trust  even  in  your  appreciation  of  that.  But  to 
come  to  the  point.  There  have  been  some  strange 
doings  in  this  village  of  late;  there  has  been  a  des- 
perate attempt  at  murder,  surrounded  by  circumstances 
of  great  mystery,  and  the  matter  has  taken  a  turn 
which  particularly  interests  mc — you  understand  ?" 

"  I  can  understand  tho  possibility  of  a  thing  in- 
teresting you  very  particularly,"  returned  Claridge, 
shortly,  and  still  chafing  under  tho  brutal  succrs  of  his 
old  friend. 

"Can  you?"  returned  Sharke,  with  a  sneer;  "well, 
that's  something,  for  a  fool.  But  can  you  understand 
why  that  interest  should  have  prompted  mo  to  scud  for 
you  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Claridge. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then.  The  person  who  has  been  shot 
at,  is  no  other  than  my  very  good  friend  tho  young 
Bomb  of  Grim  wood,  only  son  of  Sir  Ireton  Clavers  

Why  did  the  disgraced  parson  start,  dragging  his 
horse  s  head  aside  as  ho  did  so  ? 

And  why  did  he  utter  an  exclamation  between  his 
clenched  teeth  ? 

The  Rev.  Arundel  Sharko  was  conscious  that  ho  did 
this,  but  he  did  not  remark  upon  it.  Perhaps  ho  had 
his  own  reasons  for  his  silence. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  a.s  if  nothing  had  happened, 
"  young  Clavers  is  determined,  at  any  price,  and  at  all 
risks,  to  discover  the  attempted  assassin,  lie  has 
already  offered  a  reward  of  £000— which  may  be  yours, 
Claridge,  if  you'vo  the  sagacity  to  win  it — and  as  a 
further  Btep,  I've  advised  him  to  havo  down  one  of  the 
London  '  runners ,#  to  assist  in  the  search." 

"And  to  help  my  chance  of  getting  tho  £500, 1  sup- 
pose '("  said  Claridgo. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sharke,  "  precisely  so." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  his  companion, 
reining  in  his  horse. 

"  Simply,  that  you  arc  tho  '  runner'  I'vo  selected," 
answered  Sharke. 

"  I  '<"  demanded  tho  bewildered  Claridge. 

"  You." 

,:  Bat  I  havo  no  pretensions  to  " 

"  l'reeiscly  so ;  and  it  i3  for  that  reason  that  I  havo 
chosen  you.  In  a.  word,  I  have  an  object  in  giving  a 
particular  direction  to  this  inquiry.  I  suspect  tho 
i;uilty  party,  nnd  I  wish  to  havo  it  in  my  power  to 
oriug  homo  tho  guilt  to  thorn,  or  to  stay  tho  hand  of 
justice  at  a  given  point,  if  I  find  it  necessary.  Now, 
with  a  real  i/cnci  fide  '  runner,"  I  couldn't  do  this.  In 
tbj  first  pli.ee,  there  may  be  cerUin  missing  links, 
certain  minute  facts,  which  a  professional  might  hesi- 
tate about  supplying,  whereas  you,  I  know,  will  have 
no  bucIi  hesil  itioq  ;  and,  moreow,  the  authorities 
might  object  to  withdrawing  at  tho  moment  when  I 
determined  that  it  was  necessary." 

'  That  u  what  I  should  myself  object  to,"  replied 
Claridge-,  "  if  that  was  tho  moment  at  which  the  £500 
w.i3  within  my  grasp." 

"Aye;  but  I  have  provided  against  that  object;  for 


•  The 
anil  win 
attract ; 


red  1. '  fore  tho  dny»  of  '*  rtotcftives," 
;  "runners"  were  just  beginning  to 
K  captures  of  criminals. 


when  I  ask  you  to  desist  and  to  disappear,  I  shall  myself 
place  that  sum  in  your  hands.    Are  you  agreed  '<" 

"  My  dear  Sharke — excuse  a  moment's  familiarity — " 
replied  the  broken  clergyman,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  for  five  hundred  pounds  I  would  agree  to  anything. 
Your  plan  is  admirable.  Who  is  it  you  wish  me  to 
personate;  and  who  am  I  to  denounce  as  the  atrocious 
criminal  ?    Let  me  begin  this  very  night." 

"No,"  replied  Sharke,  "calmness  and  deliberation 
are  necessary  in  this  matter.  At  this  point  you  will 
leave  me,  and  proceed  alone  to  Grirenvood  Chase.  You 
will  there  seo  Sir  Ireton,  introduce  yourself  as  Scott, 
take  this  packet  of  credentials" — the  speaker  handed 
him  a  roll  of  papers — "  they  are  all  carefully  prepared  ; 
and  remember,  you  do  not  know  me  from  Adam,  and 
you  take  no  step  without  having  first  consulted  me  upon 
it.    Good  night !" 

Without  another  word  he  had  plunged  into  a  thicket, 
tho  path  through  which  was  familiar  to  him,  and  was 
gone ! 

"  What  a  strange  freak  of  fortune !"  cried  his  com- 
panion, riding  steadily  on.  "  I  never  thought  to  como 
to  this  place— and  upon  such  an  errand." 

Whilo  he  spoke,  tho  lights  of  Grimwood  Chaso 
gleamed  brightly  through  the  trees.  As  he  approached 
nearer  he  perceived  also  tho  red  glow  of  torches  in  tho 
park ;  and  by  their  light  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceivo 
that  several  horses  were  stopped  before  the  main 
entrance,  some  with  riders,  others  with  empty  saddles, 
and  all  steaming  in  the  cold  air. 

His  own  approach  appeared  to  attract  the  special 
attention  of  the  mounted  horsemen,  and  even  of  tho 
torch-bearers  and  servants  scattered  about. 

"  Any  tidings  i"  demanded  a  loud  voice,  as  ho  rodo 
leisurely  up. 

"  Of  what  ?  of  whom  ?"  demanded  Claridge. 

"Ah,  you  are  a  stranger !"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker ; 
"you  aro  not  aware  that  Lady  Alicia  De  Vernon  has 
disappeared,  and  is  nowhere  to  bo  fouud." 

"  L^dy  Alicia !"  cried  Claridge,  with  sudden  interest. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  seen  her  ?"  cried  an  elderly  man  of 
noble  bearing,  emerging  at  that  moment,  accompanied 
by  Sir  Ireton  Clavers. 

"  No,"  replied  Claridge.   "No— not  to-night." 

"Merciful  Father!"  exclaimed  Lord  De  Vernon,  for 
it  was  Be,  "what  terrible  calamity  has  befallen  my 
poor  child  i" 

And  overcome  with  emotion  at  her  loss,  ho  buried 
his  faco  in  his  white,  trembling  hands,  and  wept. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE. 

Maky  Goldthwait  sat  by  tho  well-filled  grate  in  hor 
father's  drawing-room.  She  was  a  pale,  slim  girl,  but 
possessing  a  beauty  which  even  the  most  fastidious 
could  not  have  questioned.  She  had  seen  cight-aud- 
twenty years  of  life,  and  yet  she  remained  a  maiden, 
beneath  her  father's  roof.  A  close  calculator  of  phy- 
siognomy would  have  said  that  Mary  had  somo  heart- 
grief  that  made  her  look  so  pale.  So  she  had,  though 
perhaps  no  one  save  herself,  on  earth,  know  all  her 
heart-secrets. 

Near  her,  in  his  great  arm-chair,  sat  her  father.  He 
was  a  tall,  slim  man,  whoso  head  was  white,  and  whoso 
face  was  deeply  furrowed  by  tho  hand  of  time.  Thcro 
wero  6omc  kind  marks  upon  his  featuros,  nnd  somo 
hard,  cold  ones;  but  now  ho  looked  troubled  and  un- 
happy. 

"Mary,"  ho  said,  in  continuation  of  a  conversation 
already  commenced,  "  for  cight-and-twenty  years  I 
have  found  a  homo  for  you,  and  your  every  wish  has 
been  my  highest  aim,  and  your  peace  and  happiness  my 
only  joy.  You  aro  advancing  in  years,  and  soon  your 
father  must  leave  you  alone.  But  I — I — cannot  lcavo 
you  at  the  mercy  oi'  tho  cold  world.  Now  a  good  homo 
is  open  to  you,  nnd  you  must  accept  it.  Men  might 
call  mo  selfish  could  they  know  all  my  motives  ;  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  not.  A  crisis  has  conic ;  a  volcano 
has  grown  up  beneath  my  feet.  In  a  few  more  short 
d.i ys  it  must  whelm  mo  in  utter  ruin,  if  I  be  not  saved. 
Mr.  Smith  has  asked  mo  for  your  hand.  Ho  has  seen 
you  at  church,  and  he  has  watched  you  narrowly.  Ho 
loves  you.  Ho  is  wealthy — more  wealthy  than  your 
hither  was.  And  ho  holds  notes  of  mine,  too— notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"  But  your  namo  i3  not  alone  on  these  notss  ?"  gasped 
Mary. 

"  No — only  Uio  first  of  four ;  but  I  am  holden  for  tho 
■..  hole.  Yet  the  quarter  part  of  that  is  more  than  sufli- 
eii  nt  to  ruin  me. 

"And  Mr.  Smith  males  my  hand  tho  equivalent  ?" 

"  Yes;  or — I  must  say,  ho  has  not  said  so.  But  ho 
l.ii'.ws  my  situation,  and  Knowing  it,  ho  has  asked  for 
tho  Imnd  of  my  child.  Ah,  Mary,  it  docs  seem  to  mo 
that  God  has  kept  your  hand  till  now,  that  it  might  bo 
t  he  means  of  lifting  your  old  father  up  from  ruin.  Yoa 
have  evfeO  rejected  sttiiurs  whom  I  have  favoured ;  hut 
I  do  not  think  you  havo  rejected  a  better  man  than  Mr. 
Smith." 

Ah,  that  old  man  had  forgotten  one !  He  had  for- 
gotten a  brh.hl-haircd  youth,  who  ouco  laid  his  heart 
at  Mary's  feet.  Rut  that  was  long  years  Qgone,  and 
his  mind  went  not  back  so  far. 

"  Now  what  shall  I  loll  Mr.  Smith  ?' 

"  My  heart  ia  all  broken  nnd  torn,"  sho  said,  gazing 
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sadly  into  her  father's  face,  "  but  my  baud  is  free.  Tell 
Mr.  Smith  this.  Tell  him  I  will  give  my  hand  to  save 
my  father,  and  forget  not  to  tell  him  that  my  heart  is 
not  in  the  affair,  for  I  would  not  deceive  him." 

"  Oh,  you  will  lovo  him,  Mary.  Ho  has  promised 
that  you  shall  bavo  all  you  ask  for,  and  I  know  be  will 
bo  kind." 

"  I  have  said  that  I  will  mnrry  him,"  tho  fair  maiden 
roturned,  "  and  so  you  may  tell  him.  But  you  will  only 
cruelly  deceive  him  did  you  tell  him  no  more.  Tell  him 
my  father  has  cared  for  me,  and  protected  me  through 
a  weary  life,  aud  that  now  I'm  ready  to  save  that  father 
from  ruiu.  Tell  him  this,  and  then  be  shall  know 
all." 

"  I  shall  tell  him  to  como  to-morrow  evening,  Mary  ; 
for  so  he  wishos.  Oh,  I  know  you  will  be  happy.  He 
will  rnako  you  ono  of  tho  best  of  husbands.  Ho  is  rich 
— very  rich." 

"  In  what,  my  father?" 

Tho  old  man  started  at  these  words,  for  they  were 
spoken  vory  strangely. 

"  In  tho  goods  of  this  world,  and  in — in — honour  and 
manhood,"  ho  replied. 

Mary  did  not  speak  further,  for  she  wished  not  to 
worry  her  father.  She  knew  that  his  soul  was  already 
tormented  by  misfortune  and  commercial  calamity,  and 
she  would  not  make  her  sacrifice  for  him  ungrateful,  by 
casting  a  shadow  of  reproach  upon  him. 

Ere  long  old  Andrew  Goldthwait  allowed  his  feelings 
to  run  in  a  more  pleasing  channel.  Tho  ruin  which  had 
stared  him  in  tho  face  was  to  bo  avorted,  and  in  his 
soul  he  believed  that  bis  child  would  not  be  one  whit 
worse  off  for  the  transaction.  He  knew  Mr.  Smith  to 
be  wealthy,  and  he  believed  him  to  bo  a  kind  and 
honourable  man.  He  fancied,  too,  that  ho  could  look 
into  and  read  bis  daughter's  heart.  He  thought  she 
wept  and  sorrowed  for  the  mother  and  brother  and 
sister  she  bad  lost,  and  that  she  objected  to  this  match 
bocause  she  had  resolved  not  to  marry.  But  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  at  the  end  of  her  first  year  of  married 
life  bo  should  find  her  a  happy  wife. 

On  tho  following  evening,  Mary  again  sat  by  the 
grate,  in  the  drawing-room.  She  wss  alone  now,  and 
her  face  was  more  pale  than  usual.  But  she  was  calm 
— as  calm  as  the  marble  statue  that  stood  near  her. 

The  outer  door  was  opened,  and  she  beard  the  tread 
of  heavy  feet  in  the  hall.  Then  the  inner  door  swung 
back,  and  her  father  entered.  She  looked,  up  and  saw 
another  man — it  was  he  to  whom  she  had  promised  her 
band ;  the  man  whose  money  was  to  save  ber  parent. 

Mr.  Goldthwait  introduced  Mr.  Smith.  Mary  arose 
and  extended  her  hand.  It  was  cold,  but  it  did  not 
tremble.  She  looked  up  into  bis  face,  and  she  saw  a 
man  of  medium  height,  with  a  high  brow,  dark  eyes, 
and  a  neatly  trimmed  beard.  He  greeted  her  politely, 
and  then  took  a  seat. 

Some  half-an-bour  was  spent  in  conversation,  mostly 
between  the  two  men,  and  then  the  remarks  grew  gra- 
dually less,  until  a  silence  ensued.  Nearly  ten  minutes 
elapsed  before  another  word  was  spoken,  and  the  still- 
ness was  becoming  oppressive,  when  the  visitor  broke 
the  spell. 

"Miss  Goldthwait,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  "you 
are  of  course  aware  of  the  object  of  my  visit  here  this 
evening,  and  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak 
plainly." 

Mary  looked  up,  but  she  made  no  reply.  The  tones 
of  the  speaker's  voice  were  so  kind  and  gentle  that  she 
began  to  pity  him.  She  felt  that  be  ought  to  go  and 
find  some  wife  who  could  love  him. 

"  Your  father  has  spoken  plainly  with  me,"  resumed 
Mr.  Smith.  "  He  has  told  mo  that  you  fear  you  have 
no  heart  to  give,  but  that  you  will  yet  be  my  wife.  Yet 
he  assured  me  that  you  will  learn  to  love  me  in  time.  I 
once  thought  I  should  never  love  again,  but  the  sight 
of  your  face  dispelled  the  illusion.  I  will  tell  you  all, 
and  then  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  even 
have  a  heart  for  you." 

Mary  had  now  fixed  ber  eyes  steadily  upon  the  speaker, 
and  her  features  had  assumed  an  eager,  wistful  ex- 
pression. 

"  Long  years  ago  I  loved  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she 
loved  me  in  return.  I  was  young  then,  and  I  only 
thought  of  love,  and  I  did  not  dream  that  fate  could 
crush  my  soul's  dearest  hope.  That  fair  girl  was  all  to 
me.  I  held  her  in  my  soul  as  my  very  life,  and  not  a 
thought  had  I  of  the  future  but  'twas  of  her.  And  I 
knew  that  she  loved  me  as  well,  for  she  bad  told  me  so 
a  hundred  times.  But  a  terrible  crash  came  upon  my 
joys.  My  idol's  father  was  wealthy,  and  I  was  poor. 
He  was  a  merchant — I  only  a  humble  clerk.  When  I 
told  him  of  my  love,  ho  spurned  me  from  bis  door,  and 
bade  me  never  enter  it  again.  Oh,  Heaven !  what  a 
wreck  of  soul  was  that !  Who  shall  picture  the  utter 
midnight  of  the  blasted  and  broken  heart  ?  Who  shall 
tell  its  waitings,  and  its  deep,  dark  griefs  ?  All  crushed 
and  broken  down,  I  fled  from  the  place  where  my  lovo 
had  grown  up,  and  in  the  boat  and  whirl  of  business,  I 
tried  to  forget  my  sorrows.  Worldly  fortune  seemed  to 
single  me  out  as  its  especial  favourite.  My  wildest  and 
most  reckless  transactions  turned  out  well,  and  money 
seemed  to  fly  out,  as  if  by  magic,  from  everything  I 
placed  my  bands  to.  Thu3  passed  away  eleven  years, 
and  then  I  came  to  this  city,  where  I  settled  down. 
That  was  one  year  ago.  I  saw  you,  I  loved  you  ;  you 
opened  my  crushed  heart,  and  let  the  tide  of  love  forth. 
I  asked  the  merchant  again  for  his  cliild,  and — and  " 


Tho  speaker's  lips  trembled,  his  bosom  seemed  heaving 
with  a  powerful  emotion. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  in  a  breaking  tone,  "  I  have  asked 
thy  father,  and  ho  has  told  mo — yes.  Will  you  be  mine  ?" 

The  maiden  bad  no  more  doubt.  Years  seemed  to 
have  passed  liko  magic  from  tho  calendar  of  tho  past ; 
it  seemed  only  yesterday  that  a  loved  youth  told  his  talc 
of  love,  for  since  then  only  grief  bad  been  hers,  aud 
grief  was  no  more  now.  She  sank  forward,  and  in  the 
next  moment  she  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  ol  tho  man 
who  for  long  years  had  possessed  her  heart. 

"  James  Smith ! "  gasped  the  old  man,  starting  to  his 
feet  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  tho  younger  man,  looking  up 
through  his  tears,  but  yet  holding  the  loved  one  in  his 
embrace. 

"  The  James  Smith  who  used  to  be  my  brother's 
clerk?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  very  same.  Do  you  retract  your  pro- 
mise ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no !  On  my  soul,  no  !  Take  my  child — 
take  her,  and  if  you  love  her,  forgive  her  father." 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  happy  suitor,  as  he  led  Mary  to  a 
seat,  and  then  reclined  by  her  side,  and  drew  her  head 
upon  bis  shoulder,  "  if  I  forgive,  then  I  must  remember 
a  wrong,  and  that  I  will  not  do.  Let  us  forget  all  of 
the  past  but  its  joys,  and  look  to  the  future  for  what 
duty  and  true  lovo  can  give  us.    I  am  now  content." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  uttered  the  aged  parent. 

"  And  what  say  you  ? "  asked  James,  gazing  into 
Mary's  face. 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  too  deep  for  mere  passing 
emotion,  "  content  were  too  poor  a  word  to  tell  all  I 
feel.  G  od  grant  that  I  forget  him  not  in  this  great  joy !" 


Queen. 


THE  CHARM. 

Now  the  robin's  in  its  nest, 
Little  baby-boy  must  rest ; 
Cease  to  prattle,  cease  to  smile. 
Close  his  rosy  lips  awhile, 
And  his  bonny  eyes  ho  hid 
Under  each  blue-veined  lid. 

Silent,  as  ascends  perfume 
From  rare  garden  beds  in  bloom, 
Or  the  mist  from  summer  rain, 
Sleep  steal  gently  to  his  brain ; 
That  delicious  sleep  which  lies 
Only  in  an  infant's  eyes. 

Spirits !  if  kind  spirits  are 
■Wand'ring  near  this  earthly  star, 
By  his  cradle  stoop  and  sing, 
Meet  above  him  wing  to  wing; 
Let  no  evil  thing  come  nigh, 
Where  my  dainty  boy  doth  ho  I 

See,  the  little  hands  he  pressed 
Close  together,  on  his  breast, 
And  his  tender  eychds  fall 
Gently — but  at  interval ; 
Blue  eyes,  half-awake,  are  peeping 
Showing  baby-boy's  not  sleeping. 

Liko  a  dove  with  brooding  wings, 
Softly  the  young  mother  sings, 
And  the  baby,  to  her  arm 
Nestling,  owns  the  drowsy  charm. 
"  Sleep,  my  little  darling,  sleep  :" 
Lo  !  he  slumbers  calm  and  deep ! 


THE  GOLDEN  SPRING. 


R.  L. 


Ox  our  farm  in  CaHfornia  there  was  a  spring,  the 
water  from  which  formed  a  closed  pond.  This  Henry 
had  given  Schilling,  and  the  latter  had  frequently  con- 
versed with  a  Californian  friend  about  tho  mineral 
wealth  which  ho  felt  sure  must  be  found  near  the  spring. 
The  Californian  carefully  examined  the  spot,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  there  were  no  minerals  there, 
but  the  trick  could  be  done.  Schilling  certainly  desired 
to  find  gold  there,  but  the  answer  always  was,  "  There 
is  no  gold  there,  but  gold  could  bo  got  out  of  it,  if  we 
only  had  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  in  cash.  I  have 
seen  a  thing  of  the  sort,  which  can  be  done  again." 
"  What  can  be  done  ?  how  can  we  get  gold  into  tho 
spring?"  "  If  wo  only  had  the  dollars,  I  know  where 
the  gold  could  be  lifted,  and  then  we  could  trv  a  specu- 
lation." "  I  can  get  the  money,"  said  Schilling,  "  for 
my  young  master  will  give  it  for  tho  asking  ;  but  how 
are  we  to  get  the  gold  into  the  spring  ?"  When  wc 
have  got  the  money  we  must  buy  some  geeso ;  we  don't 
want  many — thirty  or  forty  will  bo  enough."  "  They  are 
running  about  the  yard ;  "  we've  got  the  geese,  I'll  find 
the  money,  and  there's  the  spring  ;  but  the  gold — the 
gold  ?  "  "  We  must  then  make  a  fence  round  the  pond, 
so  that  the  geese  may  not  run  away,"  the  Californian 
said ;  "  and  lastly,  find  a  man  to  buy  the  geese."  Schil- 
ling rubbed  bis  forehead,  looked  for  a  while  speechlessly 
at  the  Californian,  but  day  soon  began  to  dawn  in  his 
mind,  and  be  sprang  up,  tapped  his  friend  on  the  shoul- 
der, aud  said, "  All  right,  I  have  everything :  the  spring, 
the  fence,  the  geese,  and  the  purchaser  for  the  geese, 


aud  1 11  procure  the  money."  He  did  so  from  Henry, 
and  then  the  worthy  couple  hurried  into  tho  city,  and 
exchanged  theso  dollars  for  gold-dust. 

After  that,  they  did  not  rest  till  tho  small  pond  was 
railed  in  and  populated  with  geese.  Tho  two  fattest 
were  kept  back  in  a  coop,  however,  and  fed  upon  barley, 
among  which  gold-dust  was  mixed :  the  geese  ate  the 
food  and  swallowed  tho  gold,  which,  in  their  stupidity 
they  probably  took  for  sand.  Schilling  then  put  tho' 
two  birds  across  his  saddle-bow  and  rode  to  St.  Louis, 
to  give  them  to  the  gentleman  of  whom  the  farm  was 
purchased,  who  is  always  called  in  tho  volume  "  tho 
pleasant  gentleman."  In  about  a  week  ho  went  to  St. 
Louis,  and  waited  about  to  catch  bis  man,  who  was 
more  hearty  than  be  had  ever  been,  and  declared  that 
the  geeso  were  remarkably  fat  and  tender,  and  bo  hardly 
knew  how  to  express  his  wish  that  Mr.  Schilling  would 
let  him  have  another  couple.  "  We  shall  be  going  back 
to  Europe  soon,"  said  tho  former,  "  and  wo  shall  not 
want  all  tho  geese.  I'll  send  you  a  couple  to-morrow." 
Schilling  returned  to  tho  farm,  beaming  with  delight ; 
two  geeso  were  caught  and  regularly  stuffed  with  gold- 
dust,  and  sent  to  the  pleasant  gentleman  the  next  morn- 
ing. Two  days  later  ho  came  to  the  farm  himself,  and, 
as  Schilling  1 
with 

the  visitor- 
no  minerals  but  quartz,  and  I  don't  care  for  that."  "  Of 
course,  of  course ;  so  that  is  quartz — I  never  saw  any 
before.  No,  there  are  certainly  no  minerals  here,  but 
you  have  had  your  share  of  luck  in  finding  the  coals  in 
the  valley."  "  This  is  what  master  says ;  still,  I  should 
liko  to  find  something  here,  as  it  is  my  property."  "  I 
will  buy  the  spring  of  you  as  you  are  returning  to  Ger- 
many ;  what  will  you  take  for  it  ?"  "I  must  consider ; 
there  must  be  something  peculiar  iu  tho  water,  for  just 
look  how  well  the  geese  look,  and  how  they  dive,  as  if 
grass  grew  at  the  bottom,  which  makes  them  so  fat." 
"  They  are  fine  geese— splendid  geese  ;  will  you  sell  mo 
another  couple  of  them  i  "  "  Well,  as  it  is  you,  pick  a 
couple  ;  but  the  rest  must  remain  for  us  to  eat."  "  On 
what  do  you  feed  your  geese,  Mr.  Schilling?"  "On 
barley :  there  is  the  food  in  the  corner,  and  we  can  give 
them  some  now."  Tho  pleasant  gentleman  opened  the 
chest,  spread  handfuls  of  barley,  but  seemed  to  examine 
each  grain  separately  before  he  did  so.  "  Don't  you 
give  tho  poor  beasts  any  sand  ?  "  be  asked,  presently. 
"No,  they  find  it  in  the  water;  at  least,  I  often  see 
them  come  up  with  their  beaks  full  after  diving.  I  will 
send  you  the  geese  to-morrow."  "  Oh,  pray  don't  take 
the  trouble;  I  drove  out  here,  and  will  take  them  with 
me.  Then  will  you  not  sell  me  the  spring  ?  "  "Well, 
everything  is  to  be  bought  for  money,"  Schilling 

answered,  "  and  so  if  you  offer  me  a  good  price  

"What  do  you  call  a  good  price?"  "Well,  I  don't 
mean  to  sell  it  under  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  coal- 
bed  runs  beneath  it."  "Coals!  why,  they  are  down  in 
the  valley.  You  do  not  surely  believe  that  thero  are 
any  here?"  "I  believe  it,  and  shan't  sell  under  ten 
thousand." 

The  pleasant  gentleman  assumed  an  amiable  grin, 
and  went  off  with  his  two  geese.  The  next  day  he  came 
again  ;  he  bad  evidently  killed  the  two  geese  directly  ho 
reached  home,  and  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  spring 
must  be  crammed  with  the  noble  metal.  There  was  the 
quartz  in  tho  rock ;  the  geese  that  never  left  the  pond, 
ate  pure  barley,  aud  sought  the  sand,  which  they  re- 
quired for  digestion  themselves — thero  could  be  no  de- 
ception. Henry  up  to  the  present  had  known  nothing 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  hence  was  no  little  surprised 
when  the  pleasant  gentleman  came  in  and  requested  a 
private  interview.  He  appeared  greatly  excited,  looked 
about  timidly,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  and  after 
much  beating  about  the  bush,  asked  Henry  to  tell  him, 
on  his  word  of  honour,  whether  he  had  ever  eaten  one 
of  his  geese  ?  The  question  appeared  so  peculiar  that 
he  could  not  suppress  a  hearty  laugh,  but  at  length  com- 
posed himself,  and  assured  the  other  that  he  had  never 
done  so.  "  I  believe  you,"  said  the  pleasant  gentleman, 
"  and  thank  you.  Now  permit  me  to  ask  whether  tho 
pond  and  five  acres  belong  to  Mr.  Schilling?  He  told 
me  so,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  buy,  but  be  asks  an  absurd 
sum,  ten  thousand  dollars."  Henry  began  to  compre- 
hend, and  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  remark's 
which  would  have  ruined  Schilling's  plan  ;  but,  luckily 
for  the  latter,  he  remembered  just  in  time  the  unscru- 
pulous way  in  which  the  pleasant  gentleman  bad  de- 
frauded him,  and  thought  the  lesson  would  be  profitable. 
When  the  conversation  was  at  an  end,  tho  gentleman 
sought  Schilling,  aud  positively  paid  him  the  ten  thou- 
sand dollais!  When  the  bargain  was  concluded,  the 
usually  so  quiet  man  of  business  did  not  conceal  his  joy, 
and  said,  "  Who  laughs  last  laughs  best." 

Schilling  hereupon  told  bis  master  tho  whole  story. 
"There  are  two  sorts  of  springs,"  be  exclaimed,  in  his 
delight ;  "  for  instance,  springs  that  are  worth  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  springs  that  are  worth  nothing.  Oh, 
you  villanous  Schinderhanns !  You  tried  to  cheat 
honest  people,  and  now  you  have  the  spring.  There, 
brother  Californian,  are  five  hundred  dollars  for  helping 
me,  and  there,  young  Mr.  Henry,  are  the  rest,  for  I  don  t 
want  any  money."  "  No,  Schilling,  1  shall  not  touch 
the  money  under  any  consideration  :  so  keep  it,  and  give 
it  to  your  relatives  and  friends."  But,  as  Schilling  was 
obstinate,  his  master  told  him  to  divide  the  money 
among  the  poor  of  Germany,  when  he  reached  his  father- 
land.— Bentley. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WHO'S  THE  WINNER? 

lift.  Here's  a  godly  tnranlt  I  I'll  forswear  keeping  house, 
•fore  I'll  be  in  these  timu  and  frights.— Biinmai. 

Lkt»!«*s  young  blood  was  up ;  he  had  fearful  wrongs  to 
avenze,  and  in  that  state  many  a  man  of  tenderest  con- 
science will  commit  murder. 

A  blessing  on  that  calming  thonjrht,  which,  like  oil 
on  a  raw  place,  soothed  and  a*»naecd  the  rairing  heat. 

•Twa.  kem-T 

that  man 


Rose,  the  well-beloved— the  child  of 


"Hallet!"  he  whispered,  holding  the  other's  hands, 
as  in  a  rice,  in  one  of  his  own,  while  the  other  was 
pressed  otct  his  month  as  be  held  him  on  the  floor, 
fencing  across  his  head,  to  stifle  and  prevent  his  loud 
utterance;  "yon  must  know  now  that  nothing  will 
daunt  me.  Give  me  that  pocket-book,  and  for  the 
take  of  the  dearest  thought  in  my  heart,  of  which  you 
little  dream,  I  will  let  you  escape  your  well-deserved 
punishment." 

Not  a  word  was  lost  upon  Hallet ;  and,  as  the  face 
leant  down  ovct  his  own,  a  sudden  and  fierce  recollec- 
tion burnt  over  his  mind. 

This  Henry  Melville  was  Lotct — Lever,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  love  Rose— that  was  the  meaning  of  his  speech 
about  the  '*  dearest  thought." 

"LereT!"  struggled  through  his  compressed  lips — 
"Lever!" 

"  Aye,  Lever !  Now  you  know  that  it  is  not  in  rour 
power  to  daunt  me— give  me  that  proof  of  my  father's 
innocence  V 

He  knew  the  other  dared  not,  cry  out,  he  was  so  com- 
pletely at  his  mercy,  and  the  revolver  was  within  reach 
of  hi*  hand ;  to  he  rawed  the  other  hand  from  Hallet's 
mouth. 

"  You  lore  my  child,"  articulated  Hallet,  in  a  reso- 
lute, bitter  tone  ;  "  my  curse  on  her  if  she  return  it  V 

There  was  something  so  startling  to  the  other  in  this 
imprecation,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
most  secret  thoughts,  that,  forgetting  all  else,  Lever 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  Hallet  in  an  instant  regained 
hia.  It  was  an  instantaneous  thought,  to  stamp  with 
mad  energy  on  the  floor.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost!  I*e-»er  bad  noticed  an  empty  carpet-lmg  on  the 
table  ,  with  the  »pnn(f  of  a  tiger,  be  seized  it,  and 
(rra*r«'l  Hallet's  hand,   outstretched  to  reach  the 

futou: 


THE  BANKER'S  CLERK  DETECTED  AT  THE  GAMING-TABLE. 

j  It  was  in  vain  for  the  old  man  to  contend  with  the 
•  young  and  desperato  one. 

Lever  smothered  Hallet's  cries  by  forcing  the  bag 
over  IrU  head,  and  again,  with  his  iron  hold,  in  one 
hand  held  him  tightly,  while  with  the  other  he  tore 
j  open  the  drawer ! 

Hallet  could  not  see,  and  his  cries  were  smothered, 
;  but  yet  loud,  whilo  with  all  his  might  he  kicked  the 
floor. 

Tho  picket-book  was  in  Lover's  hand ;  his  troubled 
,-ight  read  the  golden  name  of  "Melville"  upon  it! 
He  heard  the  quick  mounting  of  feet  upon  the  Btair — 
i  he  had  not  time  to  conceal  the  book — but  flinging  Hal- 
let to  the  further  corner  of  the  room,  he  sprang  to  tho 
.door!  It  opened — a  woman  appeared,  alone.  Dashing 
past  her,  he  flew  down  tho  stairs.  Tho  pocket-book 
j  was  grasped  in  ono  hand — his  breuth  came  quick  and 
hot,  and  his  sight  was  dazzled  and  confused  ! 

Still,  not  so  much  so  but  that  he  well  knew,  well 
I  recognised  the  face  which  met  his,  even  beneath  the 
|  slouched  hat,  for  they  met  on  the  stairs,  just  beneath 
the  lamp.  A  sudden  blow— a  reeling  of  tho  senses — a 
heavy  fall  down  the  remaining  stairs,  and  Lever  lay, 
contused  and  insensible,  at  tho  bottom  ! 

The  pocket-book,  so  hardly  won  and  dearly  prized, 
was  in  another's  hands ;  and  that  other  waited  not  to 
be  seen  by  those  hurrying  down-stairs,  but  opening  the 
street-door,  he  fled  with  his  prize. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  I  hope  so ! '  muttered  Hallet,  leaning 
over  the  prostrate  Lover. 

"  I  hope  not — I  think  not,"  whispered  the  trembling 
Mrs.  Hallet,  for  she  knew  nothing,  beyond  his  money- 
lending,  of  her  husband's  method  of  doing  business. 

"  Who  did  it?"  asked  Hallet,  looking  around. 

"That  man  who  rushed  out,  of  the  house,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  didn't  you  sec  him  co  P" 

"I?— No!   What  was  be  like  ?   How  did  ho  get  in  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Hallet;  you  pulled  tho  wire,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Hallet  trembled— a  cold  dew  was  on  his  brow. 
With  anxious  fingers  he  searched  in  all  Lever's  pockets 
— in  the  breast  of  his  coat — all  was  in  vain !  The 
pocket-book  was  gono — the  thief  unknown  ! 

"Curses  on  tins  night — on  my  own  folly — on  you," 
ho  cried,  savagoly  leering  on  tho  woman,  "  for  not 
coming  more  quickly!  I  am  ruined!  Thousands — 
thousands  lost  with  that  book — thousands  lost  I" 

And  bo  ground  his  teeth  as  he  held  his  few  scant 
locks  tightly  grasped  in  his  hands,  and  stamped  with 
impotent  raga. 

Then  his  gaze  fell  upon  tho  prostrate  Lever. 

He  raised  bis  hand  to  strike  him,  but  a  woman's 
grasp  restrained  him. 

"  No,  Hallet,"  she  said  ;  "  if  he  has  robbed  you,  lie 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  law  j  but  ho  is  hurt — you 
shan't  strike  him !" 

Hallet  looked  grimly  down  on  tho  pale  face  at  his 
feet,  down  which  a  red  stream  was  creeping ;  so  harshly 


dealt  had  been  tho  blow,  that  the  tomple  was  cut 
open. 

"  I  hope  ho's  dead  !"  muttered  Hallet,  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  the  reiteration  of  that  bitter  prayer  soothed 
his  wrath. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  STERN  ACCUSATION. 

"  Thou  art  tho  man  I " 

Nathas,  in  So!;/  Writ 

Next  morning  a  note,  almost  illegibly  written,  in- 
formed Mr.  Houghton  that  Doran  felt  himself  so 
seriously  unwell,  that  his  medical  man  bad  ordered  him 
not  to  leave  his  bed ;  and  the  sub-cashier's  office  was 
also  vacant,  but  not  a  line,  not  a  word,  to  say  why  or 
wherefore. 

Wo  will  now  make  a  retrograde  movement,  and  see 
what  passed  at  Mrs.  Houghton's  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, when  Lever  escaped,  and  an  indignant,  suspicious 
husband  entered  her  apartment. 

Wo  left  Mrs.  Houghton  with  her  eyes  still  suffused 
by  tears,  which  sho  was  anxiously  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal, as  she  leant  over  her  work-table. 

No  position  can  be  more  painful  than  when  a  hus- 
band and  wife  meet,  and  dare  not  look  one  another  in 
the  face  ;  it  is  a  worse — moro  unnatural — severance 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  Parents  expect  to  lose  a 
portion  of  their  children's  love  and  confidence,  when 
they  choose  a  nearer  tie  ;  children  love,  and  leave  their 
parents  for  one  dearer  even  than  they ;  but  when  man 
and  wife  part  fellowship — consorts  at  sea,  driven 
asunder  by  contrary  winds — it  is  a  rupture  of  that 
mystic  tie,  which  no  human  power  can  again  unite. 

Impelled  forward  by  an  invisible  fate,  Mr.  Houghton 
felt  that  he  must  speak,  or  else  "  for  evermoro  hold  his 
peace."  And  she,  who  had  loved  her  husband  with  an 
earnest  respect,  as  nearly  lovo  as  the  difference  in  their 
ages  would  admit  of — loved  him,  too,  as  tho  father  of 
her  child,  scarcely  two  years  old — now  felt  that  a  mo- 
ment had  arrived,  one  not  to  bo  avoided,  when  a  canker- 
ing wound  in  her  heart  had  to  be  laid  hare  before  him, 
as,  with  upraised  finger,  she  would  ejaculato  tho  dark 
words  of  reprehension — 
"  '  Thou  art  the  man !' " 

Mrs.  Houghton  heard  the  advancing  stop— she  felt 
tho  oppressive  senso  of  his  presence — she  was  as  if 
glued  to  one  spot,  suffering  acute  pain,  and  immovable. 

Ho  spoke,  and,  with  a  half-scream,  sho  turned— tho 
spell  was  broken ! 

Like  two  persons  dreaming  of  erimo,  mutually  con- 
victed, they  stood  face  to  face  looking  upon  one  another. 
Houghton  was  tho  more  daring,  because  guilty. 

Tho  recollection  of  her  own  innocence  came  like  a 
balm  over  Mrs.  Houghton's  mind,  and  sho  became  calm 
and  pale. 

A  doep,  heartfelt  sigh,  quivered  over  Houghtou'a 
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lips,  his  gazo  fell  upon  hers,  and,  advancing  silently  to- 
wards the-  fireplace,  ho  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"You  are  alono  now,"  ho  said  at  last;  "havo  you 
been  so  all  the  evening  P" 

"  No,"  sho  replied  ;  "  I  havo  had  a  very  painful  in- 
terview with  a  friend." 

"  May  I  ask  the  name,  Fanny  ?" 

"  1  cannot  tell  you  now." 

Ho  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  steadily  for  somo  moments 
in  the  tire. 

It  was  a  strangely  exprcssivo  pantomimic  scene  !  His 
hands  nervously  moving,  as  if  to  grasp  something,  and 
her  sad  eyes,  red  with  weeping,  fixed  upon  him  in  pity ; 
as  an  angel  might  look,  who  grieves  to  bo  compelled  to 
bring  a  message  of  punishment  for  sin. 

"  Oh !"  lie  said  at  last,  hurriedly,  as  if  suddenly  dis- 
covering an  outlet  by  -which  to  approach  a  subject  dilli- 
cult  to  touch  upon;  "will  you  let  me  see  your  dia- 
monds ?    I  mean  the  spray  you  wear  in  your  hair  ?" 
Ho  fixed  his  eyes  immovably  upon  hers  as  he  spoke. 
Sho  coloured,  and  then  turned  ashy  pale. 
"Why  do  you  wish  to  see  them,  Houghton?"  she 
asked,  at  length. 

"  To  compare  them,  in  my  mind's  eye,  with  some  I 
havo  seen  elsewhere." 

Mrs.  Houghton  moved  across  the  room  to  an  adjoin- 
ing one,  and  re-entered  a  moment  afterwards,  with  a 
jewel-case  in  her  hand. 

Not  a  movement  of  her  undulating  figure  had  boon 
lost  upon  his  earnest  gaze — there  was  the  despair  of 
mad  affection  in  his  look. 

"  There  it  is !"  she  said,  tremblingly  opening  the 
case,  and  displaying  the  spray  before  his  eyes. 

He  took  it  out,  fixed  a  scrutinising  look  upon  it,  and 
then  said,  deliberately— 

"  These  are  well  done — admirably  imitated,  but — 
false  ! — false  as  yourself!"  ho  thundered  forth,  over- 
whelmed by  intense  passion  at  what  ho  imagined  the 
convincing  proof  of  her  baseness. 

"  I  ? — false  ?"  sho  articulated,  retreating  in  terror 
before  this  fearful  accusation. 

"  I  repeat  it !"  he  continued,  rising,  and  grasping  her 
arm.  "  And,  woman,  I  know  all !  Your  base  false- 
hood, deceit,  and  cunning,  in  introducing  a  fellow — 
your  lover — beneath  my  roof!  One  whose  name  was 
familiar  to  you  before  you  met  here — one  whom  you 
presented  at  a  ball,  where  nono  know  him— the  rogue, 
gambler,  and  blackleg!  And,"  he  pursued,  breatfiless 
almost  with  the  crowding  thoughts  in  his  heart,  "  this 
fellow  has  been  here  to-night ;  not  content  with  intro- 
ducing hirer  iuto  a  place  of  the  highest  trust  in  my 
house,  where  ho  may  rob  me  at  his  leisure,  you  sell  the 
jewels  I  havo  given  you,  and  he,  of  course,  is  tho  re- 
ceiver of  their  value !" 

It  was  wonderful,  amazing  to  him,  how  calm  and 
collected  sho  had  suddenly  become  beneath  his  accusa- 
tions. Not  a  word  passed  her  hps,  but  the  sad  eyes 
grew  larger  and  larger,  dilating  to  look  upon  him  ; 
and,  when  ho  had  concluded  his  last  supposition,  her 
head  shook  mournfully,  yet  she  spoke  not. 

"  You  deny  it  ?"  ho  exclaimed,  rightly  interpreting 
that  motion. 

"  I  do,  Houghton !  firmly — positively !"  fell  from  her 

distinctly. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  mo  what  has  become  of 
them  ?"  he  asked. 
"  I  will." 

"  And  of  your  relations  with  him,  the  fellow  Lever  ?" 

"  I  will :  sit  down.  The  tale  is  rather  long — rather 
sad  ;  it  may  make  even  you  tremble,  to  be  aware  that 
I  know  it!" 

There  is  something  mastering  in  another's  cool  and 
deliberate  speech,  when  we  are  ourselves  in  intense 
passion. 

Completely  overcome,  Houghton  did  as  she  bade  him, 
and  dropped  into  a  seat.  Mrs.  Houghton  did  the  same, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  it,  gazed  at  that  man,  fasci- 
nated by  her  stern  look  into  perfect  submission  to  her 
will. 

"It  is  now  ten  years  ago,"  she  began,  "  that  a  man 
was  hurrying  along  the  streets  of  London,  one  cold 
wintry  night :  this  man  held  a  subordinate  situation  in 
a  solicitor's  office.  He  was  only  one  in  a  thousand," 
she  added,  waving  her  hand  to  arrest  the  exclamation 
about  to  burst  from  his  lips, — "  one  in  a  thousand ! 
By  this  description  you  can  identify  no  one— wait 
awhile.  From  the  Strand  he  turned  down  towards 
Waterloo-bridge,  passed  tho  turnstile,  and  was  hurry- 
ing forward,  when,  by  tho  cold  moonlight,  he  perceived 
something  upon  the  ground— a  pocket-book !  He 
stooped  so  suddenly  to  pick  it  up,  and  was  so  absorbed 
by  tho  thought  of  possessing  it,  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  another  man  also  stooping  towards  it,  who  had  been 
coming  in  an  opposite  direction  to  himself.  Their 
hands  met— both  clntchcd  the  book !  ■ 

"  '  Halves  !  or  I'll  call  the  police,  and  give  it  up  to 
them !'  whispered  the  second  man,  or  words  to  that 
effect." 

Houghton  sat  like  one  turned  to  stone,  gazing  in  her 
agibitcd  face. 

"They  rose,"  she  continued,  "to  a  standing  posture, 
staring  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  both  firmly  grasping 
the  book.  The  second  man  was  dressed  very  shabbily, 
and  older  by  many  vears  than  the  clerk. 

"  '  Halves!'  he  said;  ' 'tis  the  only  way  to  settle  the 
matter.'  And  so  they  both  entered  a  tavern  together 
in  tho  Waterloo-road,  and  there,  in  a  private  room, 


opened  the  pocket-book.  It  contained  several  thou- 
sands. This  sum  the  two  men  divided  between  them, 
the  elder  ono  keeping  the  pocket-book,  on  which  was 
tho  name  of  tho  owner,  and  in  a  private  compartment 
tho  miniature  of  a  young  man." 
At  these  words  Houghton  perceptibly  started. 
"  What  have  I  to  say  to  stories  which  interest  mo  in 
nothing  P"  he  asked. 

"  Wait  a  bit — wo  shall  see,"  sho  quietly  rejoined. 
"  As  I  said,"  she  continued,  "  they  divided  tho  stolen 
money,  for  it  was  a  base  aud  cruel  robbery." 

"I  don't  see — I  don't  see,"  ho  uttered,  "when  no 
owner  appears." 

"  But  lie  did,  by  advertisement  and  bills — but  let  me 
go  on.  'Well,  they  divided  the  money,  and  then  the 
clerk stolo  down-stairs,  alroady  conscience-stricken,  and 
escaping  from  the  tavern,  took  a  cab.  Behind  that  cab 
rode  the  partner  in  his  guilt;  he  hadmado  up  hiamiud, 
by  instalments,  to  possess  himself  of  all,  by  threaten- 
ing the  other." 

Houghton  made  a  movement  of  impatience,  as  if  tho 
tale  wearied  him. 

"  Threats  havo  made  tho  life  a  sad  one  of  the  accom- 
plice of  tho  man  who  kept  the  pocket-book,  for  this 
man  has  been  less  successful  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
than  tho  other.  Tho  elderly  one,  then,  is  old  now,  and 
unrighteous  dealing  has  not  thriven  with  him  as  with 
the  solicitor's  clerk !" 

"  I — I  "  articulated  Houghton,  rising  uneasily, 

and  looking  at  his  watch,  as  if  impatient  to  go. 

"  You  have  said  it !"  sho  sternly  added,  grasping  his 
arm,,  'I'  confesses  all,  for  tho  accomplice  became  a 
wealthy  banker,  and  you  are  that  man  ! 
"  I  dare — defy  you  to  say  it  truly,"  he  cried. 
"  Hush !  add  not  falsehood  to  wrong.  You  wronged 
the  lawful  possessor  of  that  money ;  he  advertised  it 
everywhere,  and  then — ruined,  bankrupt,  lost — became 
a  suicide !  .  Look  upon  him  if  you  dare !" 

She  held  a  miniature  before  the  trembling  Houghton. 
"Great  heavens  !"  he  cried,  in  terror;  "that  face — 
'tis  Lever's !" 

"No,  not  Lever's,"  she  whispered — pity,  even  for 
that  guilty  man,  moving  her  woman's  heart— "not 
Lever's,  but  Melville's  !  'Tis  the  son  of  the  man  you 
ruined  who  is  now  beneath  your  roof.  I  knew  tho 
father — ho  had  been  almost  one  to  my  childhood's 
years — the  likeness  drew  me  towards  the  son  at  Mrs. 
Brunton's  ball,  and  I  saved  him  !" 

Houghton  dropped  down  on  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  both  hands. 

"  And  you — you,"  she  continued,  bitterly — "  you,  who 
havo  never  seen  lightness  of  conduct  in  me,  on  a  mere 
suspicion  treat  me  as  guilty.  Man!" — she  enunciated 
word  by  word  distinctly,  gazing  on  him  as  sho  had 
never  before  done — "  I  sold  my  jewels,  purchased  with 
the  spoils  of  guilt,  to  mako  somo  little  restitution  to 
Melville's  wife,  by  you  reduced  to  want." 
Houghton  slid  from  his  chair,  and  knelt  before  her. 
"  Forgive  me,  Fanny,  forgive  me !"  he  prayed,  with 
clasped  hands ;  "  bad  as  I  may  have  been — urged 
— driven  on — tempted — yet,  amid  all,  my  love  for  you 
has  been  pure.  I  loved  you  proudly ;  but  for  that  love, 
a  thousand  times  I  would  have  cast  off  tho  weight  of 
my  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  sought  obscurity  and  peace." 

Blessings  on  the  heart  which  cannot  hear  a  sinner's 
prayer  for  mercy,  and  turn  aside.  Mrs.  Houghton 
threw  her  arms  around  tho  neck  of  the  penitent  man, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

"  We  will  sell  all,  and  make  righteous  restitution," 
sho  whispered  ;  "then  we  shall  be  happy." 

"  But — but,"  he  uttered,  with  a  cold  shiver,  "  where 
shali  we  go  ?    What  will  you  do  ?" 

"Anywhere,  Houghton— do  anything,  only  let  us 
escape  from  the  trammels  of  that  man  Hallet,  and  be 
honest." 

"You  know  all!"  he  articulated,  in  a  despairing 
tone,  like  one  who  fain  would  act  otherwise  than  he 
felt  constrained  to  do. 

Women,  with  few  exceptions,  are  unfitted  for  busi- 
ness, because  they  know  not  how  to  carry  out  their 
very  best  intentions ;  in  some  one  way,  if  not  in 
several,  they  allow  their  best  work  to  drop  into  holes, 
through  which  an  enemy  creeps  to  destroy  it.  They 
lay  their  plans  admirably,  but  they  do  not  sec  them 
carried  out,  and,  for  want  of  a  master  eye,  they  fail. 

Too  much  delighted  at  the  success  of  her  good,  up- 
right intentions,  in  the  spirit  in  which  Houghton  had 
received  all  she  had  said  and  insisted  upon  in  the  shape 
of  restitution — feeling  happier  than  she  had  done  since 
tho  fatal  truth  had  been  known  to  her,  Mrs.  Houghton 
accepted  his  assurance  that  all  should  be  dor.e  as  she 
desired;  but  it  was  like  a  watchmaker  finishing  a 
watch,  as  ho  believed,  and  omitting  the  main-spring. 
She  ought  to  have  arranged  with  her  penitent  husband 
before  releasing  him,  as  to  how  tho  restitution  was  to 
be  made — how  they  were  to  live;  but  she  allowed  the 
hour  to  pass  with  his  assurance,  "  It  shall  be  done." 

Her  intentions  were  perfect;  her  practico  without 
form  or  feature. 

Next  miniiiig  Lover  was  absent,  to  Houghton's  in- 
tense delight,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  him. 

There  is  not  a  recommendation  in  Scripturo  so  neces- 
sary, so  difficult  to  impress  upon  tho  mind,  as — 

"  Let  him  who  hath  stolen  steal  no  more," 

Wo  do  not  believe  in  instantaneous  turning  back 
from  sin,  especially  from  theft;  it  is  a  clinging,  itching 


crime,  which  makes  the  fingers  contract  involuntarily, 
aud  tingle  to  touch  that  which  they  should  not. 

It  takes  time  and  reasoning,  fear,  too,  to  make  an 
honest  man  of  a  thief.  Houghton  knew  now  that  ho 
had  wronged  his  wife ;  ho  felt  her  love  around  him, 
and  ho  doubted  not  for  ono  moment,  that  he  should  bo 
able  to  wind  her  completely  to  his  purposes,  by  specious 
arguments  and  promises,  backed  by  a  sufficient  amount 
of  tangible  restitution  to  impress  them  on  her  mind. 

His  first  awakening  from  a  dream  of  security  was, 
when  Hallet,  pale,  resolute,  and  threateniug,  appeared 
before  him  next  day,  and  with  bitter  imprecations 
charged  him  with  having  como  disguised  the  previous 
night  to  rob  him,  in  league  with  another,  and  of  having 
committed  murder  to  conceal  his  participation  in  the 
theft. 

T.0  Hallet's  practised  eye,  there  was  no  mistaking 
Houghton's  look  of  innocence  for  anything  of  deceit. 
,  "Theft!  robbery!"  ho  exclaimed.    "As  Heaven 
hears  me,  I  am  unconscious  of  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Do  you  assert  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  robbery 
committed  at  my  place,  in  Court,  last  night?" 

"By  my  soul,  I  do  !" 

Hallet  was  perfectly  mystified. 

"  You  know  the  fellow  Lever,  your  sub-cashier  P"  ho 
asked,  never,  for  even  a  wink  of  the  lid,  detaching  his 
eye  from  Houghton. 

"  01  course  I  do.  What  of  him  ?  Ho  is  absent  to-day, 
without  permission." 

Hallet  smiled  grimly 

"Odd  if  he  could  ask  it,"  ho  said;  "he  came  last 
night,  disguised,  to  my  place  to  rob  aud  murder  me. 
1  have  his  revolver  in  proof,  undeniable  proof;  but  at 
tho  foot  of  my  stairs  he  was  murdered,  by  some  ono  who 
had  concealed  himself  for  that  purpose. 

"  Murdered  ! "  ejaculated  Houghton.  Amidst  tho 
horror  attached  to  such  a  thought  came  the  one,  "  Now 
am  I  relieved  of  him!  Murdered!"  he  said,  aloud; 
"  and  by  whom  ?" 

"  By  some  ono  interested  in  possessing  the  pocket- 
book  with  Melville's  name  on  it;  that  was  Lever's  aim, 
but  I  defeated  him  there,  and  another  murdered  him, 
believing  it  in  his  possession." 

Hallet  would  not,  of  course,  allow  Houghton,  if 
ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  to  know  that  the  book  was 
gone — 'twould  have  been,  indeed,  killing  his  goose  with 
golden  eggs. 

It  was,  perhaps,  tho  first  time  that  Hallet  and  his 
victim  had  met  without  the  former  putting  him  to  somo 
few  hundreds  expense  for  the  honour  of  the  visit ;  but 
the  sense  of  weakness,  even  though  not  admitted  even 
to  himself,  in  the  loss  of  the  pocket-book,  made  him 
restrain  himself. 

Then,  too,  he  was  frightfully  uneasy  about  that  theft ; 
tho  whole  affair  was  a  mystery,  and  rogues  do  not  like 
these  sort  of  things  in  their  own  caee.  Mystery  meant 
mischief. 

So  he  left  Houghton  with  the  pleasant  feeling  hang- 
ing over  him  that  a  man  had  boon  murdered,  and  ho 
somehow  might  bo  suspected  of  it ;  at  all  events,  that 
Hallet  had  only  to  say  a  word,  to  havo  a  suspicion  of 
foul  play  attach  to  tho  other.  This  was  worse  than 
robbery ! 

We  can,  therefore,  fully  understand  with  what  a 
heart  shaken  by  anxiety  and  terror  he  was  informed,  a 
few  minutes  later,  by  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  who 
had  been  ushered  into  his  presence  as  a  Mr.  Cruise,  on 
business  of  importance,  that  he  was  a  London  detective. 

Houghton's  knees  fairly  shook  under  him.  After  a 
few  mysterious  preliminary  questions,  Mr.  Cruise  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  of 
his  most  confidential  clerks  was  connected  with,  or  in 
the  constant  habit  of  frequenting,  a  private  hell  in 

  Street,  and  begging  Houghton  to  accompany 

him  thither  that  evening,  to  identify  the  man. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  often  those  who  are  them, 
selves  of  lax  principles,  are  the  most  severe  in  their 
judgment  and  censure  of  others. 

None  are  so  prudishly  susceptible  as  women  of  light- 
sitting  morality.  Houghton  felt  most  indignant  about 
his  clerk  ;  and,  too  happy  at  heart  to  find  that  he,  per- 
sonally, was  not  the  object  of  tho  detective's  visit, 
gladly  consented  to  accompany  him  that  evening  to  tho 
hell. 

Day  the  first  of  his  repentance,  was  made  up  of  a 
secret  rejoicing  over  the  supposed  death  of  his  victim 
Levor— a  dread  lest  in  any  way  he  should  bo  impli- 
cated in  it,  and  a  resolution,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  his 
wife  to  their  settling  a  good  income  on  Lover's  mother, 
and  retaining  the  property  still.  He  would  urge  it  for 
tho  sake  of  their  child. 

When  ho  and  Mrs.  Houghton  met,  it  was  very  easy 
to  defer  everything.  Iff  had  a  dozen  excuses.  Lovers 
unaccountable  absence  (ho  did  not  hint  a  word  of  his 
death) ;  the  necessity  to  find  out  his  clerk's  gambling 
propensities ;  and  a  few  other  excuses  which,  for  tho 
moment,  trauquiliisod  Mrs.  Houghton,  except  as  re, 
carded  Lever.  His  absence  filled  her  with  terrors- 
dark,  unnameable  terrors. 

Night  came;  and  with  it  tho  police-officer,  dressed 
as  a  gentleman  who  had  been  spending  his  evening  in 
the  best  circles— and  he  might  have  passed  current  as  a 
man  of  fashion  anywhere. 

Houghton's  brougham  awaited  them,  and  they  drove 
to  Street. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  to  reflect  upon,  but,  neverthe- 
less, fact  it  is,  that  if  any  one  vice  has  seven-league* 
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with  which  to  stalk  over  the  earth,  treachery  is 
the  one  so  booted.   It  goes  everywhere. 

Ia  the  presc-nt  instance,  however,  the  benefit  to 
society  was  well  intended.  Some  one  of  the  fraternity 
of  gamblers  h-d  bctraved  the  pass-word  to  Mr.  Cruise, 
the  detective;  and  quite  nns-ispected, leaning  upon  his 
arm,  Houghton  entered  the  hell,  where  a  large  number 
of  blacklegs  and  their  intended  victims  were  assembled. 

A  table,  surrounded  by  players,  was  the  first  thing 
which  met  their  ease.  All  looked  up  at  the  distin- 
g^isheddooking  msn,  and  his  companion,  to  more  than 
one  known  as  Houghton,  the  banker 

A  banker ! — there  was  a  catch !  Who  was  his  com- 
panion ? 

They  were  not  left  Ion?  in  doubt.  Facing  t,;cm,  as 
they  entered,  at  the  table,  sj.t  a  sedate-looking  man, 
closely  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  his  hat  on,  like  many  of 
the  iruesta  in  thai  tree-and-easy  drawing-room. 

"  That's  vocr  man,  3Ir.  Hoaghton,  I  think     said  the 
ce  throwing  aside  his  assumed  character 
geon  worth  the  plucking, 
very  annoying  to  such  men  as  those 
?,  to  think  they  have  a  prize,  and  then 


det« 
of  a  ] 
It 


assemoled  1 

to  find  it  an  ugly  blank. 

At  these  words,  and  the  banker's  name,  the  man  who 
had  been  pointed  cu:  sprang  up,  started  back,  upset 
his  chair— off  fell  his  hat— and,  despite  his  green  spec- 


tacles, He 
But,  m. 
Among 

endeaTou 


bo  irre; 
tain  the  t 


arm,  said— 
"And  y 

ia  bed — wl 
For  an 

dirincrlv,  s 


erk 

5  than  l.iSj^nother  lace  fascinated  his  gaze. 
ie  group  at  the  further  side  of  the  table, 
>g  to  conceal  hiruscif,  without  making  a 
o  startle  any  on3  into  a  positive  recognition, 
t  must  be,  no  two  could  he  so  much  alike — 
jran,  who  was  supposed  to  be  ill  in  bed! 
strongly  recommended !  Yet,  if  ever  they 
ere  he  was! 

itible  w&3  the  impulse  within  him  to  aseer- 
ifch  either  way,  that  leaving  Cruise's  arm, 
turning  away  from  the  trembling  clerk, 
rosseu  over  the  room  beneath  the  fiery  gaze 
there,  and  grasping  the  suspected  person's 

a,  Mr.  D oran,  who  announced  yourself  sick 
it  meam  your  bein~  here  ?' 
istant  the  other  hesitated,  and  then  said 
inding  up  and  facing  Houghton — 
the  first  who  has  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
lth;  th;re  are  some  whose  life  of  seeming 
ty  has  been  one  whole  lie '." 
{To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 
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WHEN  I  AM  GONE. 

not  a  friend  ia  life's  wide  waste, 

.lc  that  life's  wild  pleasures  tasta 
c;tly  still,  when  I  am  pune ! 


ay  grave, 

mj  alone 


I  gone. 

ill'brook, 
.e  I 

crave, 


L-re  strong. 


I  I'm  gone ! 


on?; 


I  die,  and  am 


TIIE  LEAP  FOR  LIFE. 
Tirr.  Aovr.NTi.i.r.  o?  a  tew;  ro:oct. 
J  ttttx  trll  yon  of  an  adventure  of  mine,  that  happened 


■A  in  the  separation  of  our 

ion  com 
lty  youne 


for-.e 


(/no  diy,  after  we  had  be?n  in  Texas  some  three  or 
ck?  the  hero  of  San  .Jacinto  came  into  our  tent 

prised'  at  his  coming  in  thus  unannounced ;  for 
reported  to  often  do  tiie  same  thine;  throughout 

r»,"  said  he,  after  we  had  sainted  him,  "  I  want 
o  go  on  a  dipterous  service,  which  perhaps  may 
n  bis  life.   Which  of  you  are  willing  to  under- 

cxcUimed  twenty  voices  in  chorus. 

t  as  I  expected,  boy?;  hut  yon  can't  all  of  you 

the  rest  mu3t  not 


Old  .; 

*' .; , 
iro.  i 


»o.  1  will  Urinate  one  oi  yon  ;  rrna  wc  rest 
M  offended,  for  1  consider  you  equally  br»T«.w 


I  can  assure  you  that  I  felt  greatly  honoured  when 
the  general  bade  me  go  with  him  to  his  tent,  and  en- 
vious looks  were  cast  upon  me  by  my  companions. 

An  hour  later,  and  I  had  bade  good-bye  to  my  com- 
rades, and,  on  the  back  of  my  good  horse  Sable,  was 
bounding  away  from  the  army  of  independence. 

l£y  errand  was  to  penetrate  the  camp  of  Santa  Anna, 
which  was  some  thirty  miles  distant,  learn  what  I  could 
of  their  expected  movements,  and  return  with  my  in- 
formation. 

In  tact,  I  was  going  on  the  perilous  mission  of  a  spy. 
I  did  not  shrink  from  it ;  I  rather  joyed  in  the  clanger 
I  expected  to  pass  through  before  my  return. 

The  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch  when  I  reached  the 
outposts  of  the  Mexican  army.  I  was  glad  of  this,  for 
the  darkness  aided  my  movements. 

I  secured  Sable  in  a  thick  chapparal,  on  the  bank  of  a 
rapid  and  turbulent  stream,  and  then,  with  the  utmost 
caution,  took  my  way  toward  tho  camp. 

As  I  expected,  I  found  a  picket-guard  stationed  in 
force  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  They  were  so  busy 
watching  a  game  of  chance  between  some  of  their  com- 
panions, that  I  passed  easily  without  the  exercise  of 
usual  caution. 

A  few  moments  found  me  in  the  heart  of  the  samp, 
filled  with  soldiers  swarming  round  the  fires. 

I  believe  that  I  have  neglected  to  say  that  I  had 
donned  the  habiliments  of  a  ilexican  soldier. 

For  two  hours  I  mixed  with  the  soldiers,  learned 
much  valuable  information — all  and  much  more  than 
was  required  of  me  by  General  Houston;  then  I  began 
to  think  about  making  my  escape. 

I  stole  away  from  the  camp  without  exciting  suspicion, 
and  retraced  my  steps  towards  the  outer  picket. 

When  I  had  nearly  reached  the  guard,  I  bethought 
me  of  a  blunder  that  I  had  made— -I  had  neglected  to 
discover  the  night's  countersign.  Shall  I  return,  and 
try  to  obtain  it,  and  run  the  risk  of  escaping  without 
notice  again,  or  trust  to  the  negligence  of  the  guard, 
which  had  so  favoured  me  on  my  entrance  ?  Of  the  two 
chances  I  decided  on  the  latter,  and  cautiously  as  pos- 
sible I  moved  onward. 

Holding  my  breath,  and  almost  fearing  that  tho  loud 
beating  oi  ray  heart  would  betray  me,  I  passed  close  to 
them  in  the" dark  shadows  flung  from  their  fires.  I  was 
almost  past  them,  when,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  a  dry 
branch  of  a  tree  beneath  my  feet  snapped  with  a  report 
that  sounded  as  loud  as  a  pistol. 

"  Who  goe3  there  '<"  demanded  the  nearest  guard. 
My  only  answer  was  to  start  at  my  fleetest  pace  for 
tho  spot  where  I  had  left  Sable.  A  bullet  whistled  past 
my  head  in  rather  close  proximity,  but  not  so  close  as  it 
might  have  been. 

I  heard  the  orders  for  tho  guard  to  mount  for  the 
oursait,  and  I  stretched  every  tension  to  tho  utmost — 
'twas  life  or  death  with  mo  now. 

I  reached  the  chapparal  where  Sable  was  awaiting 
me,  and  vaulted  to  lii3  back  about  as  quick  as  I  had 
ever  done  it,  and  gave  him  tho  reins.  As  I  dashed  from 
tho  thicket  on  to  the  plains,  the  moon  broke  out  through 
the  clouds,  revealing  my  pursuers  —  a  dozen  mounted 
men  in  number,  not  more  than  forty  rods  behind.  The 
moonlight  revealed  me  to  them  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  loud  shouts,  and  confident  of  my  capture,  they 
came.  I  spoke  to  Sable,  and  he  was  off  on  the  wings  of 
triad.  The  race  had  fairly  commenced — tho  race 
for  life  or  death. 

The  great  mass  of  clonds  rolled  down  behind  the 
horizon,  though  a  few  still  floated  along  the  heavens. 
The  moonlight  rendered  everything  as  day. 

Sablo  did  well.  Nobly  ho  held  his  own,  and  for,  I 
should  judge,  two  miles  he  had  somewhat  widened  the 
distance  between  us.  Our  course  laid  along  the  east 
bank  of  tho  stream,  which  here  had  high  banks,  and 
was  qnitc  narrow. 

Ou  the  third  mile  Sable  began  to  fail.  Had  he  been 
fresh,  we  would  have  left  them  far  behind ;  but  after  a 
rido  of  thirty  miles  my  noble  steed  was  not  a  match  for 
their  fleet,  fresh  horse3.  But  still  we  kept  on  our 
course. 

A  moment  more,  and  I  glanced  behind  me,  and  I 
found  that  they  had  lessened  tho  distance  between  us 
Mob  one  half.  What  was  to  bo  done  ?  Certain  death 
awaited  me  if  I  fell  into  their  hands — tho  ignominious 
death  of  a  spy.  My  good  steed  had  achieved  for  me 
nearly  all  he  could,  yet  on  him  my  only  chanco  re- 
mained. 

The  chasm  through  which  rushed  the  rapid  stream 
had  grown  narrower,  and  as  I  glanced  at  it,  I  saw  my 
only  change  for  life.  Sable  tags,  always  been  good  for 
leaj/ing.  Could  he  carry  mo  acros3  the  chasm  P  'Twos 
my  only  hope,  and  anything  was  better  than  Strangula- 
tion, and  ouco  od  the  other  sido,  I  was  safe  from  pur- 
suit, -  *  i' 

I  diverged  my  course  a  little  from  tho  bank,  then 
turning  abruptly,  dashed  toward  tho  chasm.  Sablo 
seemed  to  have  a  human  notion  of  what  was  required 
of  him,  for,  gathering  every  muscle  for  tho  spring,  he, 
in  a  tremendous  leap,  cleared  the  chasm  and  planted  his 
Cm  linnly  on  tho  other  side. 

Five  minutes  more  I  was  out  of  musket  range,  and 
on  a  small  elevation  I  looked  back  toward  my  pursuers. 
Tlicy  had  paused  on  tho  opposite  bank,  undoubtedly 
under  the  impression  that  1  or  my  steed  must  be  more 
lb-  it  mortal* 

Kefaro  daylight  General  Houston  was  in  possession 
of  the  information  1  had  obtained. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

DUELS  BETWEEN  LADIES. 

In  their  contentions,  physicians  have  not  often  had 
recouse  to  the  duel.  With  them  an  appeal  to  arms  has 
rarely  been  resorted  to;  but  when  it  has  been  deli- 
berately made,  the  combatants  have  usually  fought  with 
decision.  The  few  duels  fought  between  women  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  characterised  by  American  fero- 
city. Madame  Dunoyer  mentions  a  case  of  a  duel  with 
swords,  between  two  ladies  of  rank,  who  would  havo 
killed  each  other  had  they  not  been  separated.  In  a 
feminine  duel  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Antoine,  mentioned 
by  De  la  Colombiere,  both  the  principals  received 
several  wounds  on  the  face  and  bosom — a  most  im- 
portant fact,  illustrative  of  the  pride  the  fair  sex  take 
in  those  parts.  Sometimes  ladies  havo  distinguished 
themselves  by  fighting  duels  with  men.  Mademoiselle 
Dureux  fought  her  lover,  Antinotti  in  an  open  street. 
The  actress,  Maupliu  challenged  Dunieny,  but  he  de- 
clined to  give  her  satisfaction,  so  the  lady  stripped  him 
of  watch  and  snuff-box,  and  bore  them  away  as  tro- 
phies of  victory.  The  same  lady,  on  another  occasion, 
having  insulted  in  a  ball-room  a  distinguished  person- 
age of  her  own  sex,  was  requested  by  several  gentlemen 
to  quit  the  entertainment.  She  obeyed,  but  forthwith 
challenged  and  fought  each  of  tho  meddlesome  cava- 
liers— and  killed  them  all!  The  slaughter  accom- 
plished, she  returned  to  the  ball-room,  and  danced  in 
the  presence  of  her  rival.  The  Marquise  de  Nesle  and 
the  Countess  Polignac,  under  the  liegency,  fought  with 
pistols  for  the  possession  of  tho  Due  do  Richelieu.  Iu 
or  about  the  year  1827,  a  lady  of  Chateauroux,  whoso 
husband  had  received  a  slap  in  tho  face,  called  out  tho 
offender,  and  severely  wounded  him  in  a  duel  fought 
with  swords.  The  most  dramatic  affair  of  honour, 
however,  in  the  annals  of  female  duelling,  occurred  in 
the  year  1S28,  when  a  young  French  girl  challenged  a 
game  de  corps,  who  had  seduced  her.  At  the  meeting 
the  seconds  took  the  precaution  of  loading  without  ball, 
the  fair  principal,  of  course,  being  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  arrangement.  She  fired  first,  and  saw  her  seducct" 
remain  unhurt.  Without  flinching,  or  trembling,  or 
changing  colour,  she  stood  watching  her  adversary, 
whilst  he  took  a  deliberate  aim  (in  order  to  test  her 
courage),  and  then,  after  a  painful  pause,  fired  into  tho 
air. 

THE  WIFE'S  LAST  LOOK. 
Ono  evening,  when  by  accident  sober,  as  his  head 
ached,  Edward  was  lying  on  deck,  thinking  somewhat 
sadly  of  his  home,  his  father,  and  his  gentle  sister, 
when  he  heard  his  servant,  an  elderly  sailor,  groan 
aloud. 

"  Halloa,  Patrick ! "  said  tho  nervous  young  man ; 
"  what  is  wrong  ?    Not  ill,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Suro,  sir,  I  was  reading  a  pretty  tale  of  a  malt  being 
converted,  and  becoming  'temperate'' — a  teetotaller; 
and  his  dear  wifo  was  overjoyed,  and  his  sweet  babes 
clung  around  him ;  and  the  picture  hero  of  the  happy 
man  and  tho  proud  father,  now  a  new  man,  and  all.  Oh, 
Mr.  Edward  !  the  bitter,  crushing  thought,  that  I  mur- 
dered mine !"  and  the  strong  Patrick  burst  into  pas- 
sionate cries  and  sobs. 

The  sailor  wiped  his  streaming  eyes,  as  he  continued—* 

"  I  married,  as  wo  always  do  in  Ireland,  very  young, 
as 1  purty '  a  girl  as  ever  you  saw ;  and  she  gave  me  threo 
sweet  babes,  and  for  five  years  no  two  were  so  happy. 
Wo  had  few  wants,  and  know  no  care,  till  I  fell  in  with 
bad  company,  and  began  to  drink.  What  a  change  in 
Mary!  She  never  reproached  mo  ;  but  tho  glee  left  her 
heart,  and  the  love-light  her  eye;  her  littlo  ones  wero 
neglected,  and  the  first  rude  word  I  spoke  to  her,  sho 
looked  at  mc — I  can  never  forget  the  look — so  reproach- 
ful, so  sad,  yet  so  unlike  herself.  Sho  did  not  speak ; 
but  that  night,  when  I  came  home,  as  drunk  as  a  beast, 
I  struck  her  for  not  speaking,  and  sho  again  looked, 
I  dared  no  more,  although  tho  devil  was  burning 
within  me.  Something  told  my  conscience  I  would 
sutler  for  that  blow.  I  fell  into  a  heavy,  drunken  sleep, 
and  when  I  awoke — oh,  master!  I  know  not  how  I  kept 
my  reason — I  was  alone!  There  was  no  ono  in  my 
cabin — no  childcr's  voices — an  empty  cradle — no  wifo 
even  to  reproach  me!  I  felt  tho  look.  I  hurried  out, 
trembling  from  tho  fear  of  coining  evil,  as  well  as  from 
tho  effects  of  drinking.  I  ran— I  know  not  where;  I 
asked — I  know  not  what.  No  sound  escaped  my  lips. 
I  tried  to  say  '  Mary ;'  1  felt  paralysed.  Some  hours 
passed,  when  I  saw  a  crowd  coming ;  and,  stretched 
upon  a  plank  of  wood  borno  by  them,  was  the  lifelosa 
form  of  my  Mary  and  her  threo  little  ones.  Sho  had 
risen  from  her  sleepless  bed, and,  with  one  infant  clasped 
to  her  bosom,  one  little  one  in  her  arms,  and  our  first- 
born grasping  firmly  her  tattered  gown,  sho  plunged 
into  her  watery  grave.  I  might  havo  read  in  her  lirsfc 
look  that  she  would  never  livo  to  bo  neglected  or  ill- 
used.  No,  Master  Edward,  tho  daughters  of  Erin  will 
bear  sickness,  famine,  or  poverty, making  our  cabin  still 
sunshine;  but  harsh  words  or  cold  looks,  neglect  or  bad 
Usage,  they  Cannot  brook.  And,  as  love  is  our  all,  tho 
soul  of  the  Irish,  bereft  of  that — ah,  bride  of  my  heart! 
what,  could  slie  do  but  die? 

"So,  Master  Edward,  you  see,  sho  was  the  child  of 
impulse,  and  was  mad,  so  was  not  responsible,  thauk 
(•Jed!  But,  alas!  1  am  answerable;  and  1  havo  no 
earthly  homo  —  no  resting-place."— Madame  de  Gets. 
coiyne, 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Oakum  is  being  used  by  tho  surgeons  of  tho  Federal  army 
In  lieu  of  lint,  and  is  said  to  answer  extremely  well. 

Tub  extraction  of  coal  in  this  country  is  proceeding  at  a 
prcuigious  and  continually  accelerated  rate.  Last  year  it 
may  be  computed  that  wo  raisod  about  80,000,000  tons  ! 

It  is  said  to  bo  tho  intention  of  tho  Government  to  cause  a 
new  and  distinctive  coinage  to  bo  struck  for  the  colony  of 
Hong-Kong. 

A  PKTiuFiED  cat  has  been  found  by  some  workmen  engaged 
in  pulling  d»wn  a  wall  at  Greenock.  Tho  cat  is  completo, 
even  to  the  claws  and  whiskors. 

The  Nowcastle  monument  to  George  Stephenson,  the  great 
engineer,  was  completed  last  woek,  and  will  bo  shortly  inau- 
gurated by  Lord  Ravensworth. 

It  is  rnmoured  that  tho  Temple  Bar  will  bo  supplied  with  a 
grand  romance  by  Mr.  Sala  and  tho  author  of  Aurora  Floyd, 
called  Doctor  Foster.  This  story  will  bo  illustrated— a  new 
feature  in  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  great  coral  jeweller,  has  purchased  Mr. 
Storey's  celebrated  statues  of  the  Cleopatra  and  the  Sybil  from 
tho  Roman  Courts  at  tho  Exhibition.  Wo  believe  the  prico 
paid  for  tho  two  was  as  high  as  3,000  guineas. 

Mh.  Sothern's  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  continues 
to  tho  23rd  of  December,  after  which,  wo  understand,  ho 
intends  to  rest  six  weeks  previous  to  again  appearing  in 
London. 

The  Parisians,  who  havo  never  heard  Balfc's  Bohemian 
Oirl,  demand  it  on  account  of  the  sensation  it  has  made  at 
Rouon ;  and  the  new  theatro  of  tho  Placo  du  Chitelet  agrees 
to  give  it. 

They  say  the  world  is  to  bo  astonished  by  the  now  candi- 
date for  tho  Paris  Academio  being  nono  othor  than  tho  Em- 
peror himself,  in  his  quality  of  the  historian  of  Julius  Ca?sar; 
and,  what  is  more,  insisting  upon  a  canvass,  the  same  as  any 
common  mortal ! 

The  1st  Lancashire  Rifles  has  received  a  most  important 
and  gratifying  augmentation  to  its  strength.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  has  consented  to  accept  the  honorary  colonelcy  of  the 
regiment,  accompanying  his  acceptance  with  very  flattering 
observations  on  the  condition  of  the  corps. 

Colossal  Bottles. — Two  bottles  have  just  been  blown  at 
tho  glass  works  of  Lodelinsart,  in  Belgium,  each  containing 
250  litres,  and  weighing  25  kilogrammes.  They  are  the 
largest  bottles  of  the  kind  ever  made.  The  biggest  pre- 
viously blown  in  Franco  held  only  160  litres. 

Several  wealthy  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
agreed  to  subscribe  among  themselves  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  that  collected  by  the  Nonconformists  as  the  Bicentenary 
Fund.  The  amount  so  subscribed,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
quietly  devoted  "to  Church  purposes."  One  of  tho  contri- 
butors is  reported  to  have  sent  £10,000  to  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Tim  largest  artificial  reservoir  of  water  in  the  world  was 
completed  last  month,  to  supply  the  city  of  New  York  with 
water.  It  is  situated  in  the  central  park  in  that  city.  Tho 
purchase  of  the  land  cost  £100,000,  and  the  formation  of  tho 
reservoir  cost  £300,000;  ninety-six  acres  are  covered  with 
water.  Tho  depth  of  the  reservoir  is  thirty  foet,  and  it  will 
hold  1,100,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

Juries  ok  Coroners'  Inquests. — Some  misunderstanding 
exists  as  to  juries  on  coroners'  inquests.  Porsons  sixty  and 
upwards  are  not  required  to  serve,  provided  their  names  aro 
removed  from  the  jury  list — otherwise,  the  coroners  have  no 
power  to  excuse  them.  Unless  the  names  are  removed  during 
the  month  of  September  (which  can  be  done  by  consulting 
the  parish  officers),  persons  aro  liable  to  serve  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Virtue  Rewarded. — A  traveller  who  had  alighted  at  the 
Hotel  du  Cheval  Blanc,  at  Havre,  a  few  days  back,  on  taking 
his  departure,  dropped  on  somo  straw  near  the  stable  a  bag 
containing  l,400francs  in  gold  and  silver.  It  was  found  by  a 
poor  old  woman,  named  Santi.  having  a  large  family,  who, 
on  the  return  of  the  traveller  to  search  for  his  lost  treasure, 
hastened  to  return  it  to  him.  The  stranger  generously  re- 
warded the  poor  woman  with — one  franc ! 

Fine  Handwriting. — A  good  story  is  told  concerning  tho 
writing  of  a  certain  American  railroad  manager.  He  had 
written  to  a  man  on  tho  route,  notifying  him  that  ho  must 
remove  a  barn  which  in  some  manner  incommoded  tho  road, 
under  penalty  of  prosecution.  The  threatened  individual  was 
unable  to  read  any  part  of  his  letter  but  the  signature,  but  took 
it  for  a  free  pass  on  the  road,  and  used  it  for  a  couple  of  years 
as  such,  none  of  the  conductors  being  able  to  dispute  his 
interpretation. 

Vaccination.—  The  public  returns,  as  far  ns  they  are  com- 
plete, show  that  in  tho  year  ending  at  Michaelmas  last  the 
number  of  persons  vaccinated  by  tho  publio  vaccinators  in 
England  was  but  432,800;  only  425,739  were  successfully 
vaccinated,  and  of  this  number  100,641  wore  above  a  year 
old.  Yet  the  number  of  registered  births  in  tho  year  in  the 
unions  making  these  returns  was  685,616,  more  than  doublo 
the  number  of  the  infants  under  ono  year  successfully  vacci- 
nated by  the  public  vaccinators.  The  number  of  the  vacci- 
nators was  3,731. 

TnE  International  Exhibition.— The  qnostion  of  opening 
tho  building  on  Saturday  to  shilling  visitors  is  naturally 
more  oagerly  discussed  now,  as  each  succeeding  week  shows 
a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  hair-crowns  on  that  day.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  12,000  or  15,000  half-crowns  represent 
in  money  the  amount  taken  on  slack  shilling  days,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  from  this  that  a  shilling  Saturday  would 
not  largely  surpass  the  average  of  the  very  best  days  in  tho 
week.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  opinion  is  strongly  enter- 
tained out  of  doors  that  if  Saturday  were  made  a  shilling  day 
now,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  great  majority  of 
fashionable  visitors  aro  out  of  town,  an  attendance  of  70,000 
or  80,000  shilling  visitors  might  with  certainty  be  counted 
cn. 

TnE  President's  Joke.— The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  midst  of  his  wearing  and  agonising  anxiety, 
has  not  altogether  abandoned  that  grim  humour  which  has 
given  him  his  fame  as  a  raconteur.  It  is  related  that  a  New- 
York  deputation  recently  waited  upon  him,  moved  by  much 
the  same  spirit  that  formerly  prompted  the  four  Liverpool 
merchants  to  approach  tho  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  in- 
quire eagerly  about  the  truo  condition  of  affairs.  Among 
other  questions,  they  asked  how  many  men  the  Confederates 
had  in  the  field.  The  President  paused,  and  at  length  an- 
swered, "Gentlemen,  I  estimate  tbom  at  twelve  hundred 
thousand."  Aghast  at  such  a  figure,  the  merchants  ex- 
clairaod,  "  Why,  we  have  only  six  hundred  thousand  our- 
selves!" "True,"  answered  ihe  Presidont;  "  and  the  rebels 
only  claim  to  hare  four  hundred  thousand  j  but  then  they 
have  such  generals  as  to  make  ono  man  into  three," 


THE  JESTER 

A  Yankee  writes  to  a  Now  York  paper,  from  Mexico : — "A 
Spanish  girl  is  the  best  grammar  in  the  world ;  and,  sinco 
my  arrival  in  town,  I  have  been  studying  grammar."  We 
suppose  he'll  conjugate  soon,  if  the  girl  don't  decline. 

The  Honeymoon. — A  clergyman  being  much  pressed  by  a 
lady  to  preach  a  sermon  the  first  Sunday  after  her  marriage, 
complied,  and  chose  tho  following  passage  in  the  Psalms  as 
his  text: — "And  thero  shall  bo  abundance  of  peace— wlulo 
tho  moon  endureth." 

In  the  "United"  States. — An  old  maid,  who  has  her  eyes  a 
little  sideways  on  matrimony,  says : — "  The  curse  of  this  war 
(in  America)  is,  that  it  will  make  so  many  widows  who  will 
be  fierce  to  get  married,  and  know  how  to  do  it,  that  modest 
old  maids  will  stand  no  chance  at  all." 

Rich  Muffs,  Please  Copy. — Naturalists  havo  just  disco- 
vered that  the  glow-worm  feeds  on  snails.  Somo  apologetic 
sentimentalism  is  the  result  of  the  announcement;  but  Mr. 
Punch  (who  is  a  diner  out)  sees  great  fitness  in  this  arrange- 
ment of  nature.  The  slow  folks  of  society  are  tho  proper 
parties  to  furnish  dinners  for  tho  brilliant. 

Tnii  Boy  and  the  Bishop. — A  bishop,  some  little  while 
past,  got  into  conversation  with  a  littlo  Irish  boy  who  was 
cleaning  the  windows.  Finding  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the  following  colloquy  took  placo  : — Dr.  T. :  "  You  behove, 
then,  that  I  shall  be  lost?  "  Boy:  "No,  sir."  Dr.  T. :  "How 
sop  You  believe  that  those  who  die  out  of  your  church  are 
lost?"  Boy:  "Yes,  sir."  Dr.  T. :  "Well,  if  I  were  to  die 
now,  I  should  be  out  of  your  church."  Boy:  "But  you 
might  bo  saved  becauso  of  your  inconsaeeable  ignorance. 

TO  A  GIRL  IN  CRINOLINE. 
Beautiful  creature ! 
You  sail  along  the  streets  liko 
A  Missouri  wood  boat  with  a 
Fifteen-foot  mast.   You're  a  hand- 
Some  girl,  and  look  amazing 
Well  when  you're  fixed  up.  Yon 
No  doubt  think  you're  "somo,"  and 
So  you  aro.   But  in  that  season  of 
The  year  when  the  aqueous  fluid 
Is  compounded  with  terra  firma 
To  the  consistency  of  paste,  you'ra 
Death  on  fellers  who  wear  pol- 
ished boots.   When  you  go  a- 
Long  the  sidewalk,  you  make  fellers 
Git  off  in  the  mud— upset  goods, 
And  maybe  tear  your  dress, 
And  roise  thunder  generally. 
Oh,  yeu'ro  a  high  old  girl,  superficially 
Considered,  and  briars,  and  nails,  ana 
Pins  can't  scratch  you,  and  mad 
Dogs  can't  bite  you,  and  boys  can't 
Kiss  you,  and  calumny  can't  hurt 
You,  beoause  nothing  can't  got  to  you. 
May  you  ever  be  encircled  by  the  im- 
pregnable hoop  of  virtue,  guarded  by 
Friends,  have  lots  of  lovers,  and  by- 
And-byo  got  married.    But  darn  your 
Infernal  big  hoops  !   Just  look  at  my 
Boots,  you  wide-spreading 
Superfluity!" 

 *  

HOME  HINTS 

Bandoline. — Simmer  an  ounce  of  quince  seed  in  a  quart 
of  water  for  forty  minutes;  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  and, 
when  cold,  add  a  few  drops  of  any  scent  you  please.  Cork 
bottles  well. 

Children's  Eyelashes. —Tho  eyelashes  of  children  and 
young  persons  may  be  made  to  grow  long  and  drooping,  by 
cutting  the  ends  slightly  occasionally  during  the  summer 
months.  Tho  operation  is  usually  performed  on  infants 
while  sleeping. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  the  Hands. — A  few  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  water  will  take  tho  stains  of  fruit,  dark  dyes,  stove- 
blacking,  &c,  from  tho  hands  without  injuring  them.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  drop  it  upon  the  clothes.  It 
will  remove  the  colour  from  woollen,  and  burn  holes  in  cotton 
fabrics. 

How  to  Blacken  the  Eyelashes. — The  simplest  prepara- 
tions for  this  purpose  are,  the  juice  of  elderberries,  burnt 
cork,  and  cloves  burnt  at  the  candle.  Another  means  is,  to 
tako  the  black  of  frankincense,  resin,  and  mastic.  This 
blaek  will  not  come  off  with  perspiration.  A  stick  of  India 
ink  is  the  best  of  all. 

To  Peeskrvb  Plumb.— Gather  the  fruit  when  quite  dry,  and 
be  careful  not  to  bruise  it.  Lay  it  in  a  sieve  for  a  day  or  two 
to  shrivel.  Prepare  your  jar  by  rinsing  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  brandy,  and  use  good  moist  sugar.  Place  a  layer  of 
fruit,  and  another  of  sugar,  till  the  jar  is  full ;  then  bung  and 
resin  it  down,  and  they  will  keep  for  years. 

Good  FAMiLy  Medicine. — Walnuts,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, are  an  excellent  medicine  and  alterative ;  and  this  is 
the  way  to  prepare  them :— Get  tho  green  walnuts  fit  for 
pickling ;  put  them  into  a  stone  jar  filled  up  with  moist  sugar 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  to  a  score  of  walnuts ;  place 
the  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  for  about  three  hours, 
taking  eare  the  water  does  not  get  in,  and  keep  it  simmering 
during  the  operation.  The  sugar,  when  dissolved,  should 
cover  the  walnuts :  if  it  does  not,  add  more,  cover  it  close, 
and  in  six  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use ;  the  older  it  gets,  the 
better  it  is.  One  walnut  m  n  dose  for  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age,  as  a  purgative ;  and  it  has  this  great  advantage  over 
drugs,  that  whilst  it  is  an  excellent  medicine,  it  is  at  the  same 
timo  very  pleasant  *o  the  palate,  and  will  be  esteemed  by  the 
yonng  folks  as  a  great  treat. 

Ten  Rules  foe  Buying  a  House. — A  correspondent— W. 
Trueman — favours  us  with  the  following: — 1.  See  that  the 
house  is  not  built  on  mado  soil,  where  the  gravel  has  been 
dug  ont  and  sold.  2.  That  it  has  concrete  foundations  of 
proper  depth.  3.  That  all  tho  materials  are  new,  and  the 
bricks  not  place.  4.  That  no  iron  chimney-bars  supporting 
the  arch  are  absent.  5.  That  the  drainage  is  good,  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  sewer.  6.  The  strength  of  joists,  up- 
rights, thickness  of  doors,  paneling,  floor-boards,  Ac. ;  in 
short,  quality  and  quantity  of  timber  used.  7.  Whether  the 
grates,  ironmongery,  and  other  fittings  are  of  the  very 
cheapest  description  and  unfit  for  wear.  8.  Avoid  zinc  gut- 
ters and  cisterns.  Zinc,  as  usually  laid  down,  is  a  very  tem- 
porary affair.  Insist  npon  lead  or  stone  cisterns,  Ac.  9. 
Find  out  H  it  is  an  estate  where  any  scamping  is  permitted, 
to  create  heavy  ground  rents.  10.  Insist  upon  a  warranty 
from  the  builder  or  seller  (legally  drawn  up),  with  specifica- 
tion attached,  subject  to  penalties  if  false. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Facts  Adout  Rats.  —  Tho  enormous  number  of  651,050 
living  rats  springing  from  ono  pair  in  throe  years  appears  a 
tiling  almost  incredible;  yet  it  is  au  arithmetical  fact.  And 
what  is  inoro  wonderful  still  is,  that  they  eat  and  waste  more 
food  than  would  suffice  to  feed  over  65,000  human  beings. 
Or,  to  render  the  thing  easier  of  comprehension,  let  us  sup- 
pose them  to  havo  but  one  litter  more — making  fourteen  lit- 
terings  in  three  years  and  three  months— and  then  we  shall 
find  tho  number  to  be  1,015,048,  which  would  eat  and  destroy 
more  grain  than  would  supply  the  whole  of  the  British  army 
with  lib.  9ozs.  of  bread  each  day  by  day,  even  though  they 
numbered  101,504  men. 

(  Names  of  Teas.— The  following  will  interest  teetotallers  :— 
"Hyson"  means  "before  tho  rains,"  or  "  fiourishingspring," 
that  is,  early  in  spring;  hence  it  is  often  called  "Young  Hy- 
son." "Hyson  skin"  is  composed  of  the  refuse  of  other 
kinds,  the  nativo  term  for  which  is  "tea  skins."  Refuse  of 
still  coarsor  descriptions,  containing  many  stems,  is  called 
"Tea  bones."  "Bohea"  is  the  name  of  the  hills  in  tho 
region  where  it  is  collected.  "Pekoe"  or  "Pecco"  means 
the  "  white  hairs,"  the  down  of  tender  leaves.  "Powchong," 
"  folded  plant."  "Souchong,"  "small  plant."  "Twankay" 
is  the  name  of  a  small  river  in  the  region  where  it  is  bought. 
"  Congo"  is  from  a  term  signifying  "labour,"  from  the  care 
required  in  its  preparation. 

Facts  about  the  Railway.— An  average  day's  work  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1861  was,  to  carry  6(.0,000 
passengers,  258,000  tons  of  minerals  and  merchandise,  35,000 
livo  stock,  1,100  dogs,  and  740  horses.  The  precise  number 
of  the  travellers  of  the  year  cannot  bo  stated,  because  thero 
is  no  record  of  the  journeys  of  season  ticket-holders ;  but  it 
must  have  been  more  than  six  times  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  trains,  passenger  and 
goods  trains  added  together,  travelled  2,897,748  miles  moro 
in  1861  than  in  1860,  which  is  equivalent  to  going  round  tho 
world  116  times  more  last  year  than  in  the  year  before. 
3,881,990  trains  ran  in  tho  course  of  the  year ;  that  is  to  say, 
upwards  of  10,600  a  day,  or  more  in  a  day  than  seven  times 
the  number  of  minutes  in  the  day.  If  the  trains  had  been 
equally  distributed,  running  night  and  day  without  ceasing, 
they  would  have  travelled  among  them  200  miles  in  every 
minute.  The  length  of  tho  line  open  increased  by  436  miles, 
and  became  10,869  miles,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  year. 
£28,565,355,  considerably  execedod  the  interest  of  tho  national 
debt,  and  amounted  to  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Tho 
total  raised  by  shares  and  loans  increased  from  £318,130,1.27 
at  the  end  of  'i860,  to  £362,327,338,  an  increase  of  more  than 
£1-1,000,000  in  the  year. 

 *  

WONDERFUL  THINGS 

Can  the  Toad  Live  without  Aib  ? — M.  Seguin  has  been 
trying  for  somo  timo  to  verify  the  question  as  to  whether 
toads  will  live  in  a  cavity  shut  in  from  air  and  light.  His 
first  experiment  was  to  imprison  twenty  toads,  each  in  a 
separate  block  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  to  break  open  tho 
blocks  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years.  Four  of  tho  number 
were  found  still  Living.  The  experiment  was  then  repeated, 
and  a  proposal  has  been  made  that  this  second  series  of 
blocks  should  bo  opened  in  tho  presence  of  the  Academy. 

Insect  Wonders. — An  insect  called  the  Cicada,  common  in 
Brazil,  is  said  to  make  a  singing  noise  which  may  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  If  this  be  true,  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature,  whose  voice  was  increased  in  the  ratio  of  his  size, 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  world.  A  flea  has  been  known  to 
leap  sixty  times  its  own  length,  and  to  move  a  weight  sixty 
times  as  great  as  itself.  The  "  Shard  borne"  beetle  can  sup- 
port uninjured,  or  even  raise,  a  weight  equal  to  five  hundred 
times  its  own  weight.  The  stag-beetle  has  been  known  to 
gnaw  a  hole  of  an  inch  diameter  in  the  side  of  an  iron  canister 
in  which  it  had  been  confined.  The  rapidity  of  movement  in 
insects  is  very  surprising  ;  the  wings  of  many  strike  the  air 
several  hundred  times,  and  some  of  the  smaller  insects  seve- 
ral thousand  times,  in  a  second, 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

It  is  easy  to  say  grace,  but  not  half  so  easy  to  possess  it. 

If  you  would  get  rid  of  all  your  associates,  lend  money  to 
the  poor  ones  and  borrow  of  the  rich  ones. 

TnE  old  should  be  indulgent;  they  see  no  faults  in  others 
that  they  have  not  committed  themselves. 

Many  who  tell  us  how  much  they  despise  riches  and  pre- 
ferment, mean  undoubtedly  tho  riches  and  preferment  of 
other  men. 

He  who  takes  a  cup  of  water  may  well  feel  joyous,  for  ho 
swallows  what  has,  in  its  various  forms,  made  more  melody 
upon  the  earth  than  the  greatest  musician  that  ever  lived. 

The  words  of  the  widow  of  Helvetius  to  Napoleon  are 
worth  remembering:  "You  cannot  conceive  how  much  hap- 
piness can  be  found  on  three  acres  of  land." 

TnEEB  arc  somo  who,  as  long  as  they  continue  in  prospe- 
rity, scorn  good  admonitions.  Their  souls  cannot  take  the 
good  seed  without  being  harrowed  by  affliction  and  watered 
with  tears. 

Are  pigeons  infidels  ?  While  most  birds  drink  by  sipping 
and  then  lifting  up  their  heads,  as  if  to  return  thanks,  tho 
pigeon  drinks  only  by  a  long-continued  draught,  in  which 
there  is  no  recognition  of  heaven. 
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PART  I. — SECRET  CROIES. 


CIIAITER  XI. 

THE    P  H  A  !*  TOM  . 

Tn»  ikm  of  Lor«l  Do  Vtrnon  as  to  the  fate  of  Lis 
daughter,  the  Lady  Alicia,  was  extreme,  and  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  it  should  bo  so. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  it  by  no  moans  easy  of 
aolotioo. 

All  that  was  known  respecting  her  was,  that  early  in 
the  evening — about  sunset,  in  fact — alio  had  ({iron  tlio 
mare  which  she  had  been  riding  into  tho  oa.ro  of  her 
groom,  at  a  turning  in  the  road  about  five  hundred  yards 

"  You  will  saunter  down  tho  road  to  this  point  with 
the  mare  in  about  an  hour,"  she  had  said  as  she  left 
him,  "  and  I  shall  moot  yon,  and  rido  home." 

The  groom  had  obeyed,  and  it  was  not  until  ho  had 
waited  some  hour*  that  ho  ventured  to  the  Chase  to 
inquire  for  his  mistress.  As  we  know,  nothing  had 
Been  seen  of  hor,  except  by  one  man,  and  ho  lay  bruised 

In  the  mind  of  that  insensiblo  man  was  locked  up  tho 
■ey  to  the  fate  of  Lord  De  Vernon's  beloved  child! 

Jlot  another  living  soul  know  the  startling  and 
farUoru  step  on  which  she  had  ventured.  The  fact  of 
■er  ^impn «onrn»mt — for  such  it  virtually  was — bad  no 
mlaon,  »nd  for  escape  sho  was  tlius  constrained  to 
trust  in  Heaven  alone.    And  hor  position  was  most 
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perilous,  as  well  as  painful.  Tho  trap-door,  as  wo  Lavo 
Seen,  opened  upon  a  flight  of  sodden  and  earth -encrusted 
steps.  These  led  the  way  to  a  labyrinth  of  passages, 
wlneh  through  part  of  their  lengtli  were  little  better 
than  underground  drains,  damp  ami  slimy,  and  per- 
fectly dark.  From  those  drains  tho  ascent  was  by 
means  of  a  rotting  ladder — not  easy  to  find  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  not  particularly  safe  when  found.  At  tho 
top  of  this  was  an  exceedingly  narrow  passage,  running 
within  the  walls,  and  this  also  was  dark,  and  had  tho 
further  drawback  of  being  eo  ill-supplied  with  air  that 
it  was  difficult  to  breathe  in  it  for  any  lengtli  of  time. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  tho  place  into  which  Lady 
Alicia  had  trusted  herself,  with  a  serious  purpose,  but 
only,  as  she  Hupposed,  for  an  hour  or  so ;  and  she  had 
now  remained  tiiero  for  more  than  six  hours! 

And  all  that  timo  sho  had  waited  in  tho  hope  that 
every  instant  would  bring  Keohlo  to  her;  and  with  tho 
conviction  that  if  he  came  not,  no  human  aid  could  savo 
her! 

This  was,  of  course,  unknown  to  Lord  Do  Vernon. 
ITo  had  only  vague  foars  and  timorous  suspicions  ;  and 
as  hour  succeeded  hour,  thoso  increased  in  intensity. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  they  wero  shared,  to  somo 
extent,  by  Sir  Ireton  Clavers.  There  was  no  lovo  lost 
between  thoso  individuals — his  lordship  regarding  tho 
wealthy  Baronet  a.)  insufferably  proud  for  a  man  of  "  uo 
family,  while  Sir  Ireton  stigmatised  tho  Lord  as  being 
"poor  as  a  church  mouse,"  and  openly  charged  him 
with  having  manoeuvred  to  win  his  son  as  a  husband  fax 
his  beautiful,  but  almost  portionless  daughtor. 

The  latter  bet  had  been  a  cause  of  bitter  feud  bo- 
tweon  thorn  for  years ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  recent 
period  that  it  was  made  up  on  political  grounds — during 
a  county  election — and  tho  families  became  once  more 
upon  visiting  terms.  This  fresh  statu  of  things  had 
inspired  Sir  Ireton  with  something  like  admiration  for 
Lady  Alicia;  but  ho  novor  forgot  that  she  was  poor,  on 
failed  to  impress  upon  Reginald  that  ohe  was,  in  con- 
Bcrjuonco,  "  dangerous." 


On  this  occasion,  as  wo  have  said,  lie  shared  in  sonit. 
measure  the  alarm  which  her  absence  created  in  his 
lordship's  mind  ;  and  as  the  two  neighbours  sat  hou. 
after  hour  in  the  Oratory,  waiting  for  news  of  her  which, 
never  came,  tho  tio  of  mutual  sympathy  was  stronger 
between  them  than,  perhaps,  at  any  previous  period. 

Perhaps  the  recent  narrow  escape  of  his  own  child 
brought  out  Sir  lretou's  parental  feelings  with  unusual 
strength. 

"Tho  singular  fact  in  tho  matter,"  said  Lord  Do 
Vernon,  after  long  and  serious  rumination,  "  is  that  my 
child  should  have  boon  seen  to  approach  tho  Chase  so 
nearly,  and  that  from  the  point  at  which  her  groom 
parted  with  her,  she  should  have  been  seen  no  more." 

"  It  is  mysterious,  beyond  all  question,"  returned  his 
companion  ;  "  but  one  thing  is  clear— she  could  nut  havo 
ontored  this  house." 

His  lordship  did  not  reply;  not  bocnuso  ho  had  tho 
slightest  suspicion  of  tho  real  turn  which  events  had 
taken,  but  becauso  his  thoughts  had  wandered  in  a 
fresh  direction. 

Yot  perhaps  Sir  Ireton  interpreted  that  silpneo  as 
flowing  from  a  sonso  of  suspicion,  for  ho  looked  up 
sharply,  and  remarked — 

"  Kocont  events  naturally  mako  ono  nervous?" 

"They  do,  indeed,"  replied  tho  terrified  father. 
"  Oh  !  if  anything  should  havo  happened  to  my  child  !" 

Ho  stopped,  and  started  from  his  chair. 

Tho  door  of  tho  Oratory — as  it  was  called — was  at 
that  moment  thrown  open  somewhat  unceremoniously, 
and  Stott,  tho  constable,  stood  bef'oro  thorn. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  cried  Lord  do  Vernon,  loan- 
ing eagerly  forward. 

Another  awful  outrage,  my  lord !"  replied  Stott. 
"You  do  not,  you  cannot  mouu  to  say  that  another 
murder  has  been  attempted  ?" 
"  I'm  afraid  so,  my  lord  !" 

"  Man,  you  torture  mo!"  cried  tho  agonised  father; 
"out  with  your  Btory  at  onco.  Lot  mo  know  tho 
worst," 
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"  Well,  my  lord,  in  the  first  place,  the  liorso  wan- 
dered away  " 

"  No  mutter  for  tho  horse ;  wo  know  what  became 
of  that.  Goon!" 

"  As  yon  please,  my  lord.  And,  to  come  to  the  point 
at  once,  wo  found  the  body  lying  in  the  ditch  by  the 
Bridge  Farm  road,  and  they're  bringing  it  to  the 
Chaso." 

The  effect  which  these  words  produced  on  Lord  Do 
Vernon  was  terrible  to  witness.  His  face  changed  to 
the  face  of  a  corpse  ;  ho  trembled  in  every  limb  ;  and 
relaxing  his  hold  of  tho  back  of  tho  chair  from  which  he 
hail  risen,  ho  fell  rather  than  sank  into  it,  with  a  groan. 

"  My  poor  friend,"  cried  Sir  Ireton,  bending  over 
him,  and  taking  one  of  his  hands,  in  token  of  deep  Sym- 
pathy, "  pray  do  not  give  way  so  utterly.  Stott  may 
have  exaggerated  tho  symptoms;  Lady  Alicia  may  have 
been  thrown  without  being  seriously  hurt,  and  a  little 
care  and  attention  may  restore  her.  They  are  bringing 
her  ladyship  to  the  Chase, you  say?"  he  added, address- 
ing Stott. 

"  Her  ladyship!"  cried  that  functionary,  gazing  with 
open-mouthed  wonder  at  the  speaker. 

"  Certainly ;  did  you  not  say  that  she  had  been  disco- 
vered in  the  ditch  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Ireton,"  interrupted  Stott;  "you  mis- 
take me.    I  didn't  mention  her  ladyship's  name." 

'■'  But  you  meant  " 

"  I  meant  Mr.  Kecble,  as  hasn't  been  seen  about  the 
Chase  since  sunset." 

"  Idiot!"  shrieked  Sir  Ireton,  turning  his  back  on  the 
constable.  "Oh,  my  lord!"  he  continued,  " this  shock 
was  indeed  cruel;  but  you  hear?  This  fool  has  ex- 
plained; Lady  Alicia  may  be  safe." 

"  She  may, '  said  his  lordship,  quietly,  and  unable  to 
rally  from  the  terrible  shock  his  mind  had  received ; 
"  but  I  fear  not.  Those  deeds  of  violence  fill  rno  with 
apprehension.    My  poor  child!  my  poor  child!" 

"  This  is  your  work,  dolt ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Ireton, 
turning  savagely  upon  tho  constable.  "  What  is  this 
about  Keeble  ?" 

"  I've  said  all  I've  to  say  pbin  enough  !"  responded 
the  man,  sullenly.  "  He's  &mnd  in  a  ditch,  and  he's 
brought  home  for  dead." 

"  But  what  took  him  that  way?" 

"  He  was  sent  for  the  surgeon,  as  I  hear ;  but  the 
surgeon  come  over  to  the  Chase  permiscous,  and  says 
he  never  received  the  message.  And  before  he  got  here 
Mr.  Reginald  was  better,  and  he  wasn't  wanted  ;  nnd 
that's  all  I  know.    But  by  to-morrow  " 

"  Your  services  will  be  unnecessary.  You  have  a 
rival  in  the  field;  Seott,  the  London  runner,  is  here, on 
the  matter  of  the  attempted  murder." 

"  Hero — at  Grimwood  ?"  cried  Stott,  with  the  utmost 
indignation. 

"  Here — at  Grimwood,"  repeated  Sir  Ireton,  calmly, 
"  or  in  the  neighbourhood." 

And  with  this  piece  of  intelligence  he  left  the  con- 
stable standing  iu  the  hall — to  which  he  had  accompa- 
nied him — stupilied  with  wonder  and  iudignation. 

Meanwhile,  the  rival  had  not  been  idle. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Chase,  he  had  at  once  proceeded 
to  act  upon  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke, 
in  the  matter  of  his  credentials;  but  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  a  slight  alteration  in  the  person  to 
whom  ho  addressed  himself.  "  Introduce  yourself  to 
Sir  Ireton,"  Sharke  had  said;  but  a  little  reflection 
showed  the  ex-curate  that,  for  private  reasons  of  his 
own,  he  had  better  seek  an  interview  with  Reginald 
Clivers  himself. 

This  was  managed  without  difficulty:  and,  late  as  was 
the  hour,  he  contrived  to  get  himself  admitted  to  the 
sick  man's  room.  A  solitary  light  upon  the  mantel- 
piece was  burning  dimly  as  he  entered,  and  in  the  gloom 
Reginald  was  almost  invisible. 

Claridge  took  several  noiseless  steps  over  the  Turkey 
carpet ;  then,  having  reached  the  aperture  between  the 
bed-curtains,  he  paused. 

Some  seconds  had  elapsed  before  Reginald,  happening 
to  open  his  eyes  and  to  look  up,  perceived  his  midnight 
visitor.  When  his  eyes  rested  upon  him,  he  started  up 
in  bed  with  a  suppressed  shriek. 

"  You  here,  Claridge  ?"  he  cried. 

"  Yes — why  not  ?"  answered  the  other,  quietly. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  do  in  this  place,  and  at  this 
hour  ?"  demanded  Reginald,  fiercely.  "  If  you  come  on 
a  pillaging  expedition,  you  have  mistaken  vour  man. 
You  did  your  work,  and  wore  paid  for  it  ■ 

"  Some  work  is  never  paid  for,"  replied  Claridge, 
coolly. 

"  Indeed  ?  You  may  find  that  souio  work  had  better 
never  have  been  done,  too !"  was  tho  retort.  "  But  I've 
neither  strength  nor  inclination  to  bandy  words  with 
you — go !" 

"  And  you  hope  to  throw  me  off  in  that  style  ?"  de- 
manded Claridge.   "  You  must  think  me  daft." 

Reginald  thrust  out  his  hand  impetuously  towards  the 
bell-pull,  which  hung  close  to  the  bed-side. 

"  By  Heaven,"  he  said, "  unless  you  take  your  bloated 
carcase  out  of  this  place,  I'll  have  you  carted  oil'  to  the 
lock-up!" 

"  No,  you  won't,"  returned  the  other. 

Reginald  rang,  sharply  and  furiously. 

"  You  know  what  tale  I  shall  have  to  tell  Sir  Ireton," 
said  Claridge,  quite  unmoved. 

I  do ;  and  I  know  how  he  will  receive  it — how  he 
will  decide  between  your  statement  and  mine." 


"  Hark!  there  aro  footsteps — you  have  ono  moment 
for  reflection,"  said  Claridge. 

"And  at  the  end  of  that  moment,"  said  Reginald, 
bitterly,"  I  shall  denounce  you  as  an  impostor,  who  has 
gained  admission  to  this  house  for  the  vilo  purpose  of 
extorting  money  from  me  under  threats." 

"  Which  I  have  written  evidence  to  disprove." 

"  Written  evidence  ?"  cried  the  s;ek  man,  in  a  changed 
tone. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Claridge.  "  But  do  your  worst — 
they  are  here." 

There  was,  indeed,  tho  sound  of  a  hand  upon  the 
handle  of  the  door. 

"  You  have  dared  to  forge  "  began  Reginald. 

The  other  bent  towards  him,  and  raising  his  hand  to 
his  mouth,  whispered  behind  it. 

"No,"  he  said;  "that  was  tho  forgery  which  you 
destroyed." 

Reginald  Clavers  sank  back  upon  his  pillow. 

At  the  same  moment  two  domestics  entered  the  room, 
and  approached  the  bedside. 

"  You  pleased  to  ring,  sir  ?"  said  one. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  young  Squire,  and  ho  hesitated ; 
his  eyes  wandered  to  tho  face  of  the  ex-parson,  which 
wore  an  aspect  of  supreme  indifference.  "  I  will  trouble 
you,"  he  added  slowly,  "  for  the  wine — for  this  gentle- 
man." 

Tho  servants  bowed  and  retired. 
No  sooner  had  they  quitted  the  room,  than  Reginald 
started  up. 

"  For  the  moment  you  have  escaped,"  he  said;  "but 
don't  therefore  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  become  your 
dupe  or — your  banker.  What  you  have  told  mo  about 
that  document  is  a  lie !  It  was  the  original  which  you 
destroyed.  I  saw  it  thrust  into  the  flames  with  my  own 
eyes." 

"  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,"  said  Claridge, 
coolly,  "  I  had  not  at  the  time  the  original  in  my  pos- 
session. It  was  not  until  after  I  had  lost  my  curacy — 
until  the  disgrace  which  had  come  upon  me  made  me 
reckless  of  consequences — that  I  dared  to  possess  myself 
of  that  proof  of  your  " 

"You  have  it  now  ?  "  demanded  the  other,  quickly ; 
"  you  will  take  your  Bible  oath  that  it  is  now  in  your 
possession  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  You  have  it  about  your  person  ?  " 

"That  question  I  decline  to  answer.  Enough  that 
you  will  see  it  when  it  concerns  me  to  show  it  you  ;  and 
that,  in  tho  meantime,  you  will  do  well  to  keep  to  your 
bargain  both  with  me,  with  Barton,  and  with  the  wo- 
man. But  I  didn't  come  here  to  speak  of  this  to-night : 
I'm  at  the  Chase  with  another  object.  Arundel  Sharke 
brought  me  here." 

"  Do  you  know  Sharke  ?"  asked  the  Squire,  in  alarm. 

"  Intimately." 

"  The  deuce  you  do !  And  for  what  piece  of  villany 
has  ho  given  you  a  retainer  ?  " 

"That,"  replied  the  fellow,  "is  rather  a  long  story; 
a,nd  as  the  wine  is  here,  I'll  first  take  a  glass  or  so  of 
Sir  Ireton's  famous  port,  and  then  you  and  I  can  discuss 
it  at  our  leisure." 

While  he  was  in  the  act  of  speaking,  a  servant  entered, 
and  placed  two  decanters  of  wine  on  a  small  table  by 
the  bed-side.    The  man  then  at  once  retired. 

It  was  at  least  two  hours  before  Claridge  followed  his 
example. 

During  all  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  close  and 
often  earnest  conversation  with  the  invalid,  the  intervals 
being  filled  up  by  such  repeated  appeals  to  the  decanters 
that  at  length  not  a  single  drop  of  wine,  either  white  or 
red,  remained  in  them.  Claridge  was  not  particular 
about  mixing,  nor  did  there  seem  auy  reason  why  he 
should  be  so ;  for  when,  after  he  had  transferred  the 
contents  of  the  bottles  to  his  own  interior,  Reginald 
rang  for  a  chamber  light,  and  instructed  the  servant  to 
show  the  stranger  to  the  Walnut  room,  he  retired  appa- 
rently as  calm  as  when  he  had  entered  the  room. 

If  he  showed  any  symptom  of  inebriety,  it  consisted 
in  this,  that  on  reaching  the  Walnut  chamber,  he  stood 
for  a  moment  before  the  glass  upon  the  dressing-table, 
and,  surveying  his  bloated  countenance,  deliberately 
winked  first  ono  eye  and  then  the  other. 

"All  right!  "  he  whispered  to  himself,  softly. 

Then,  with  great  deliberation,  he  proceeded  to  make 
all  safe  for  the  night.  Having  first  locked  the  door,  he, 
by  the  exercise  of  more  bodily  strength  than  he  appeared 
capable  of,  dragged  and  pushed  the  huge  bedstead 
several  feet,  until  the  head  of  it  covered  the  door,  to 
which  it  formed  an  impassable  barricade.  Next  hp  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  windows,  and  to  assure  himself 
of  the  fastenings,  which  were  quite  secure.  Finally,  he 
went  over  every  inch  of  the  walnut  panelling,  light  in 
hand,  and  so  assured  himself  that  access  to  the  room 
was  impossible. 

Thus  satisfied,  ho  proceeded  partially  to  undress, 
nis  watch,  which  was  of  no  particular  value,  ho  thrust 
under  the  pillow  of  the  bed ;  and  then,  from  mere  habit, 
resulting  from  the  many  suspicious  places  in  which  he 
sometimes  found  himself  sleeping  after  his  orgies  in 
London,  he  dropped  his  money,  piece  by  piece,  into  the 
water-jug.  Having  done  this,  he  was  about  to  hang  his 
waistcoat  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  when,  with  an  audible 
chuckle,  he  paused  to  examine  tho  lining  of  it. 

"  Safe  enough,"  he  repeated  to  himself  several  times, 
'•'  and  ho  madly  believed  that  ho  had  it,  and  that  all  proof 
would  die  out  with  Barton  and  the  woman .'" 


A  minute  after,  and  ho  had  extinguished  the  li"ht: 
and  having  thrown  himself  upon  tho  bed,  lay  watciiir.- 
tho  moonlight  as  it  stole  in  through  a  half-drawn  eur° 
tain. 

That  stream  of  light  seemed  to  have  a  fascination  for 
his  eyes,  and  it  was  so  clear,and  so  distinct  from  the  dark- 
ness of  tho  room,  that  oven  when  ho  shut  his  eyes  it  left 
a  kind  of  spectral  image  upon  his  mind.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that,  as  time  passed,  he  could  hardly  say  whether 
ho  was  lying  open-eyed  or  otherwise— or,indeed,  whether 
he  was  not  actually  dosing — when  a  slight  noise  startled 
him,  and  he  looked  up. 

There  could  bo  nobody  in  tho  room. 

Of  that  ho  was  convinced  by  the  precautions  ho  had 
taken  ;  and  yet,  as  he  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  bolt  up- 
right in  bed,  the  man  could  have  sworn  that  a  figure — 
the  figure  of  a  woman— flitted  across  the  stream  of 
light,  which  surrounded  her  like  a  glory ! 

"Impossible!"  he  said  to  himself,  rubbing  his  eyesj 
and  peering  anxiously  round ;  "  a  mouse  couldn't  have 
found  its  way  into  this  room." 

Perhaps  not. 

And  yet  it  was  clear  that  tho  man  doubted  even  his 
own  assurance,  for  the  next  instant  he  had  bounded  out 
of  bod,  and  was  fumbling  with  the  waistcoat  which  he 
had  left  upon  the  back  of  the  chair. 

It  still  hung  there,,  apparently  undisturbed  ;  but  when 
his  fingers  hastily  sought  the  treasure  concealed  within 
the  lining,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  rage  and  vexation. 

There  was  a  rent,  and  the  paper  was  gone ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

daisy's  adventuhe. 

Aftke  what  seemed  to  her  a  long  and  weary  night— a 
night  of_  weeks,  a  night  of  terrors  and  of  phantoms, 
ever  beginning  and  never  ending — Daisy  Thome  opened 
her  eyes. 

She  was  faint  and  weak ;  so  faint  and  so  exhausted, 
that  for  a  long  time  she  had  tried  in  vain  to  discover 
where  she  was.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  smell 
the  fresh  thymy  grass  about  her  —  that  the  summer 
breeze  was  blowing  freshly  over  her  parched  lips — that 
the  songs  of  birds  broke  on  her  ears. 

And  now  she  could  hardly  credit  her  senses,  as  she 
found  herself  in  her  own  bed,  in  her  own  little  room  at 
tho  Black  Mill. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming — I  have  overslept  myself!" 

That  was  her  first  impression;  but  gradually  there 
came  back  to  her  the  memory  of  what  that  long  sleep 
had  originated  in,  and  why  those  troubled  dreams  had 
haunted  her.  And,  as  she  thought  of  this,  a  shudder 
crept  over  her  wasted  framo. 

"  Daisy!"  said  a  subdued  voice,  at  that  moment. 

The  voice  itself  was  hard  and  guttural,  but  it  was  ' 
modulated  to  her  ear,  and  she  recognised  it  with  a  sense 
of  inexpressible  delight. 

Turning  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  she  suffered  her 
eyes  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  speaker.  It  was  that 
of  Gaffer  Thome.  He  sat  beside  her ;  his  arm  rested 
upon  the  pillow,  his  faco  inclined  to  hers ;  and,  oh ! 
how  her  heart  leapt  with  joy,  as  memory  brought  back 
to  her  what  that  face  had  been,  and  she  beheld  the 
expression  which  it  now  wore  ! 

For  months  before  that  tenable  evening,  when  her 
life  was  so  nearly  sacrificed,  the  old  man  had  turned 
towyard  her  a  visage  of  stone.  His  eyes  had  seen,  but 
had  not  appeared  to  notice  her,  as  she  moved  about  tho 
house,  while  the  stern  muscles  of  his  mouth  had  never 
for  an  instant  relaxed. 

Now,  the  eyes  that  looked  on  her  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  the  hard,  bronzed,  wrinkled  face  beamed 
with  a  mother's  tenderness. 

"  Ah  !  my  more  than  father,"  she  muttered  faintly ; 
"you  have  learned  my  innocence — you  have  forgiven 
me?" 

"  Yes,  Daisy,  I  have  forgiven  you,"  he  replied ;  "  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  I  have  forgiven  you." 

"  Innocent !"  she  exclaimed,  feebly. 

"  I  do  believe  it,  Daisy — I  do  believe  it ;  but  I  am  not 
your  judge.  Oh,  my  child — my  darling — I  have  been 
cruel,  I  have  been  wicked,  but  I  will  be  so  no  more. 
God  has  visited  me  bitterly,  but  justly.  Ho  has  set  mo 
a  sharp  lesson  to  learn,  but  I  have  learnt  it,  and  I 
shall  not  forget  it." 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  tho  poor  girl 
murmured,  softly. 

"  Good,  Daisy  !  I  thought  so  till  till  the  hour  came 
when  you  were  all  but  snatched  from  me — when  they 
had  given  you  up  for  lost.  And  then,  sitting  in  this 
quiet  room,  watching  your  painful  breathing,  and 
thinking  over  you  as  gone— there  came  upon  me  the 
burning  sense  of  all  my  cruelty.  '  My  boy's  child!'  I 
cried  in  bitterness  of  heart — '  my  poor  boy's  only  child ! 
And  J,  who  should  have  loved  and  cherished  and  pro- 
tected her — I,  who  should'  have  upheld  her  against  the 
world — I  to  have  judged  and  condemned  her,  and  she,  ' 
maybe,  as  innocent  as  a  yearling  lamb!'  Strange  that 
I  had  never  seen  it  so  before,  and  then  the  thought  of 
it  nearly  broke  my  heart." 

"  Think  no  more  of  it,  for  my  sake,"  she  replied,  ex- 
erting herself  to  the  utmost  to  rise  and  throw  her  arms 
about  his  neck ;  "let  us  forget  the  dreadful  past  " 

She  could  not  proceed. 

The  thought  of  Jasper  Fairholt,  and  of  all  that  had 
preceded  her  recent  illness,  rushed  upon  her  like  a  tor- 
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rent  The  old  man,  too,  started  at  her  words,  and  a 
strange  pallor  crept  over  his  cheek. 

"  Forget  the  past !"  he  ejaculated,  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  had  something  of  the  terrible  in  it.  And 
■8  he  spoke  a  clammy  dew  broke  out  over  his  bald  brow. 

Daisy  could  not  reply.  She  had  not  strength  even  to 
notice  the  old  man's  agitation.  The  emotion,  which 
her  own  words  had  called  forth,  had  well-nigh  over- 
come her.  It  revived  to  her  memory  the  fearful  tra- 
eedy  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  one  thought  alone — 
that  of  the  fate  of  Jasper — well-nigh  left  her  prostrate. 

She  could  only  lay  a  white  and  wasted  hand  in  the 
rough  palm  of  Gaffer  Thorne,  and  close  her  eyes  in  a 
half-swoon. 

To  rt>ia  state  of  feebleness  and  partial  unconscious- 
ness succeeded  sleep,  deep  sleep.  How  long  it  lasted 
Daisy  could  not  tell,  bat  when  she  awoke  the  shadows 
of  evening  were  closing  in,  and  she  was  alone.  The 
miller  had  quitted  the  bedside. 

Of  this  she  was  first  conscious  from  hearing  his  voice, 
which,  however  subdued,  had  a  harsh,  rumbling  sound, 
in  the  garden,  just  below  her  half-open  window.  Illness 
had  rendered  the  poor  girl's  hearing  singularly  acute, 
and  though,  at  first,  she  did  not  attend  to  what  was 
passing,  she  very  soon  found  herself  fearfully  interested 

"  The  old  woman's  been  to  you  with  her  lies,  has 
she?"  she  heard  a  voice  say.  '"I'll  have  to  strangle 
her  yet,  if  she  don't  watch  it." 

Daisy  shuddered — not  at  the  words,  but  at  the  voice 
in  which  they  were  spoken.  It  was  that  of  Joe  Barton, 
the  cur  who  had  so  nearly  left  her  to  perish. 

■  No,"  she  heard  Thorne  reply,  "  I  haven't  seen  her 
since  you  threatened  to  turn  her  out  o'  house  an' 
home  " 

"And  serve  her  right,  for  a  mischief-making  old 
eat'."  interposed  the  other. 

"Tbai'a  no  concern  o'  mine,"  said  the  old  man, 
gruffly.  "AO  I  say  is,  that  I  haven't  seen  her ;  but  I'll 
take  my  oath  you  wasn't  at  Tretton  market,  for  all  that. 
You  wasn't  seen  there,  though  hall'  the  parish  wa3  at 
market ;  and  more'n  that,  you  was  seen  " 

"Where?" 

"  Going,  atdavbreafc,  in  a  masquerading  dress,  along 
the  opposite  road  to  Trctton." 

"It's  a  lie!"  said  Barton.  "'Twasn't  me.  Why 
should  I  take  t'other  road  ?  Bring  me  the  man  who 
dares  say  he  saw  me  '." 

"  That's  soon  done,"  replied  the  miller ;  "  I' m  the  man 
— I  saw  yon!" 

"  You !  Where — where  were  you  ?  " 

"  At  my  own  door.  You  parsed  closo  to  it ;  bnt  your 
mind  was  too  much  taken  up  with  what  had  happened 
to  notice  me.  I  saw  that,  and  I  came  to  my  own  con- 
clusions." 

"  Curie  your  conclusions  ! "  replied  Barton.  "  I 
didn't  come  here  to  ask  for  'em,  ana  I'll  trouble  you  to 
to  keep 'em  to  yourself.  It  won't  be  profitable  work,  I 
can  tell  yon,  for  yon  to  go  about  blackening  the  cha- 
racter of  your  future  son-in-law." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Barton?"  asked  the  miller, 
hastily. 

"Hem?  Why,  that  I  have  set  my  mind  on  Daisy, 
and  I  shall  hare  her,  too.  I  always  told  Jasper  how  it 
would  turn  ont,anJ  I  tell  yoa.  Mark  my  words — Daisy 
will  be  my  wife!" 

■•  Never,  never!"  cried  Gaffer  Thorne. 

And  Daisy,  hearing  the  solemn  assurance,  raised  her 
rye  3  to  Heaven,  and,  with  clasped  hands,  prayed  that 
sne  might  have  strength  to  give  effect  to  tho  old  man's 

But  the  next  moment  she  was  again  absorbed  in  the 
conversation,  which  she  could  not  choose  but  overhear. 

"  When  you  talk  to  me  in  that  way,"  said  Joe  Barton, 
"  you  forget,  or  p'rapj  you're  not  aware,  of  what  I 
know  of  your  affairs.  "here  was  a  certain  Martin 
Thome — you  knew  him,  maybe? — a  fine,  handsome 
youth,  bnt  a  little  wild.  Why,  Thorne,  you're  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf!" 

"No,  no!  There's  a  cold  breeze  down  the  valley," 
returned  the  other,  in  a  husky  whisper. 

"  But  your  teeth  chatter  like  dice  in  a  box  !  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  this  Martin  Thorne,  son  of  old  Gaffer 
Thorne,  of  the  Black  Mill,  was  a  little  wild,  and  every- 

"  Yes,  yes,"  mumbled  the  old  man,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  trying  to  rub  «ome  warmth  into  them  ;  "  he 
r  in  away — lie  ran  away  r 

"No,  he  didn't!"  replied  Barton,  with  cruel  em- 
phajris. 

"  He  left  the  mill,  tin'.  ni-.-V.  of  the  ,>  <rm  ;  that's 
ail  I  " 

"JRf  %t  Siittt  ln  repented  Barton,  with  even  moTO 
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live  .n  glass  houses  '—bnt  you  know  the  proverb/' 

■  As  trw>  M  there's  n  heaven  over  ns/'  cried  the  old 
IK.wi,  v'.o  had  by  this  time  recovered  sornewli.it  of  his 
»erf- «uon,  "I  believe  that  yon  are  the  man  who 
tried  to  talf?  th«  young  Hqnire's  life !  As  to  that  tale 
•  bri*.  tn  j  poor  bs*t  boy,  it's  a  cnlarnny  and  a  wicked  in- 
vention to  screen  yourself  and  servo  your  own  base 


ends.  What  proof  have  you  that  Martin  didn't  leave 
the  mill  on  the  night  of  the  great  storm  ?" 

"  The  best  of  proof— I  watched  the  mill  that  night." 

"Watched  it?" 

"  Yes :  from  nightfall  to  sunrise.  All  that  night  I 
crouched  in  the  empty  dog-kennel  yonder,and  watched." 

"  You  played  the  spy,  did  ye  ?  "  demanded  Thorne. 

"Yes,  I  did.  I  went  there  without  an  object,  further 
than  shelter  from  the  rain  ;  but  I  didn't  stay  there  till 
morning  without  one.  When  the  storm  was  at  its 
height,  when  the  thunder  was  rolling  and  the  lightning 
blinding  one,  I  heard  an  altercation — I  knew  the  voices : 
I  heard  a  scream  and  a  fall.  All  that  night  there  was  a 
moving  light  in  the  mill,  and  the  next  morning  the 
report  was  abroad  in  the  village  that  Martin  Thorne 
had  run  away  to  sea,  and  left  his  old  father  broken- 
hearted.  Ha,  ha  !  poor  broken-hearted  old  man !  " 

The  words  which  this  fellow  uttered  had  chilled  Daisy 
to  the  bone ;  but  that  laugh — that  horrible  laugh  rang 
through  her  ears  like  the  cry  of  a  fiend. 

As  it  died  away,  she  waited  with  an  anxiety  which 
almost  deafened  her — to  catch  the  reply  of  themuler.  He 
would — he  must,  she  felt,  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of  in- 
dignant invective.  He  must  meet  with  just  resentment 
the  fearful  imputation.  Nay,  she  trembled  lest  in  his 
fury  he  should  find  no  reply  but  to  dash  the  monster 
to  the  earth. 

What  was  poor  Daisy's  emotion  then,  when,  in  place 
of  this  outburst  of  righteous  indignation,  which  she 
both  expected  and  feared,  there  was  a  pause,  and  then 
the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  Barton's  shoulder  and 
answered  him  mildly,  and  in  a  voice  raised  little  above 
a  whisper. 

"  Barton,"  he  said,  "  there  are  things  too  serious  to 
joke  about,  and  this  is  one  of  'em.  I  could,  if  I  chose, 
explain  to  you  the  mystery  of  the  night  of  the  great 
storm,  but  not  now — not  now.    We'll  talk  of  this  again." 

"  And  Daisj- — what  about  her  ?  " 

"  Daisy !  "  cried  the  old  man  ;  "  would  you  snatch 
her  from  me  the  very  moment  she  is  restored  to  my 
arms?  No,  no;  some  day  ahe  must  make  her  own 
choice,  but  for  the  present  " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Barton,  "  her  own  choice  is  made, 
and  it  won't  suit  my  book.  It  is  you  who  must  choose 
for  her,  and"  at  once,  or  it  is  I  who  will  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  night  of  the  great  storm,  and  will  ex- 
hibit the  dead  witness  of  the  truth." 

The  latter  words  were  spoken  in  the  ear  of  the  old 
man,  and  in  tones  so  low  that,  but  for  the  unnatural 
acuteness  which  indisposition  had  given  to  all  her  facul- 
tic.-,  Daisy  would  havo  lost  them.  As  it  was,  she  heard 
every  syllable,  but  she  neard  no  more. 

The  terror  which  those  words  convoyed  paralysed 
her,  and  fainting  from  weakness,  she  sank  back  uncon- 
scious upon  her  pillow. 

While  that  unconsciousness  lasted,  or  when  it  had 
passed  away — for  she  could  never  quite  explain  the 
mystery — Daisy  had  what  some  would  describo  as  an 
experience,  others  as  a- dream. 

And  this  was  the  manner  of  it. 

8evcral  hours  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  it 
was  midnight. 

The  sky  was  dark,  bnt  fretted  with  stars,  and  across 
the  open  country  tiiere  blew  a  moaning  wind,  such  as 
she  well  knew  betokened  rain.  These  points  struck 
her  because,  when  she  lifted  her  head,  there  was  only 
tho  sky  above  her;  and  as  she  noticed  this,  for  the 
first  time  she  felt  herself  chilled  to  tho  bone,  and 
huddled  her  thin  night-clothes  around  her  to  protect 
her  from  the  blowing  wind. 

A  few  moment's  bewilderment — such  as  would  happen 
to  a  somnambulist  awaking  from  slumber  in  a  strange 
place; — yielded  to  the  conviction  that  she  had  left  her 
bed,  and  was  now  standing  on  a  narrow  ledge,  close  to 
an  opening  which  commanded  the  interior  of  the  mill- 
house. 

She  was,  in  fact,  in  the  open  air,  at  a  distance  of  somo 
twenty  feet  from  tho  ground,  and  was  looking  in  at  an 
aperture  in  the  wsill. 

Looking  at  what  ? 

Tho  interior  of  tho  mill-house  was  faintly  revealed 
by  the  light  of  a  lnntern  placed  upon  a  huge  stone  near 
its  entrance.  Tho  rays  of  this  lantern  did  not  penetrate 
beyond  a  certain  distance  ;  but  t bat  was  sullicicnt  to 
disclose  the  black  bulk  of  tho  grim,  spectral  water- 
wheel,  and  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  by  which  it  was 
worked. 

Unconsciously  Daisy  noticod  this,  but  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  object  )  far  more  startliug. 

Ear  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  bald  head  and  terror- 
stricken  fade  of  an  old  man,  who  knelt  upon  tho  ground 
beside  ul. a:,  appeared  to  be  an  open  grave.  The  light 
of  the  lantern  shone  full  upon  the  man  and  tho  yawn- 
ing gulf  at  hia  feet,  which  had  been  disclosed  by  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  boards  of  the  indl-lloor. 

It  shone,  also,  upon  something  more. 

From  that  surf  had  neon  raised,  by  means  of  ropes 
I  i-.tiil  hanging  about  it,  a  long  and  cumbrous  chest.,  which 
'  in  bo  i«rror  the  girl  at  first  regarded  as  a  coflin.  It 
was,  however,  only  a  household  chest  of  great  antiquity, 
<  rffiM  with  black  leather,  which  had  rusted  and 
MeM  will,  age,  and  from  which  tho  naila  with  which 
it.  bad  Ori  'iir.ily  been  studded  had  ono  by  one  dropped 
away. 

Was  it  the  coffer  in  which  tho  old  man  kept  the 
boarded  savings  of  his  life  ? 
I     Like  a  (lull  this  thought  shot  through  tho  bruin  of 


the  girl,  and  was  dismissed ;  and  there  succeeded  to  it 
a  horrible  misgiving.  Then,  with  stifled  breath  and 
straining  eyes,  and  a  heart  throbbing  with  unnatural 
speed,  she  watched  for  what  would  follow. 

She  saw  the  old  man  stoop  forward,  and  heard  tho 
groan  which  escaped  him  as  he  did  so. 

She  saw  the  lid  of  tho  old  chest  prized  open  by 
means  of  a  rusty  chisel,  which  sho  had  noticed  lying  on 
the  floor. 

And  as  the  lid  was  slowly  raised,  her  eyes  rested 
for  an  instant  upon  a  spectacle,  ghastly  and  revolting 
beyond  her  worst  conceptions. 

The  chest  contained  the  crouched-up  skeleton  of  a 
human  being ! 

With  a  loud,  piercing  shriek  Daisy  Thorno  relapsed 
into  unconsciousness,  and  her  dream — if  dream  it  was 
— had  ended. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  GERMAN  STRANGER'S  LESSON. 

Some  years  ago,  a  German  prince,  making  tho  tour  of 
Europe,  stopped  at  Venice  for  a  short  period. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  intercourse  all  national 
distinctions  were  carefully  suppressed ;  but,  as  his  in- 
timacy increased,  he  could  not  help  observing  the  lurk- 
ing vanity  of  the  Italians.  Ono  of  its  most  frequent 
exhibitions  was  in  the  little  dramas  that  wound  up 
their  stately  festivities.  The  wit  was  constantly  sharp- 
ened by  some  contrast  between  the  Italian  and  the  Ger- 
man, some  slight  aspersion  on  Teutonic  rudeness,  or 
some  remark  on  tho  history  of  a  people  untouched  by 
the  elegance  of  southern  manners.  As  the  sarcasm  was 
conveyed  with  Italian  grace,  and  the  offence  softened 
by  its  humour,  it  was  obvious  that  tho  only  retaliation 
must  be  a  good-natured  and  humorous  one.  When  tho 
prince  was  on  the  point  of  taking  leave,  he  invited  his 
entertainers  to  a  farewell  supper.  He  drew  the  conver- 
sation to  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Italians,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Venetians,  acknowledged  the  darkness 
in  which  Germany  had  been  destined  to  remain  so  long, 
and  looked  forward  with  infinite  sorrow  to  the  compa- 
rative opinion  of  posterity  upon  a  country  to  which  so 
little  of  its  gratitude  must  be  due. 

"But,  my  lords,"  said  he,  rising,  "we are  an  emulous 
people,  and  an  example  like  yours  must  not  be  lost  even 
upon  a  German.  1  have  been  charmed  with  your 
dramas,  and  have  contrived  a  little  arrangement  to  give 
you  one  of  our  country,  if  you  will  condescend  to  follow 
me  to  the  great  hall." 

The  company  rose  and  followed  him  through  tho 
splendid  suite  of  a  Venetian  villa  to  the  hall,  that  wa3 
fitted  up  as  a  German  bam.  Tho  aspect  of  tho  theatre 
produced  at  first  universal  surprise,  and  next  an  univer- 
sal smile.  It  had  no  resemblance  to  the  gilded  and 
sculptured  saloons  of  their  own  little  theatres.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  so  much  the  moro  Teutonic.  Tho 
curtain  drew  up— the  surprise  rose  into  loud  laughter, 
even  amongst  the  Venetians,  who  have  been  seldom  be- 
trayed into  anything  beyond  a  smilo  for  generations  to- 
gether. The  stage  was  a  temporary  erection,  rude  and 
uneven.  The  scene  represented  a  wretched,  irregular 
street,  scarcely  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  and  looking 
the  fit  haunt  for  robbery  and  assassination.  On  a  nar- 
rower view,  some  of  the  noble  spectators  began  to  think 
it  had  a  resemblance  to  an  Italian  street,  and  sonw 
actually  discovered  in  it  one  of  the  leading  streets  of 
their  own  city.  But  the  play  was  on  a  German  story, 
and  they  were  under  a  German  roof.  The  street,  not- 
withstanding its  similitude,  was  of  course  German. 
The  street  was  for  a  time  unpeopled ;  but  at  length  a 
traveller,  a  German,  with  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  appa- 
rently exhausted  with  fatigue,  came  heavily  pacing 
along.  He  knocked  at  several  of  tho  doors,  but  could 
obtain  no  admission.  Ho  then  wrapped  himself  up  in 
a  cloak,  sat  down  upon  tho  fragment  of  a  monument, 
and  thus  soliloquised  : — 

"  Well,  hero  I  have  como,  and  this  is  my  reception. 
All  palaces,  no  inns  ;  all  nobles,  and  not  a  man  to  tell 
mo  where  I  can  lio  down  in  comfort  or  in  safety. 
Well,  it  can't  he  helped.  A  German  does  not  much 
care;  campaigning  has  hardened  elleminacy  amongst 
us.  Loneliness  is  not  so  well,  unless  it  man  can  labour 
or  read.    Read — that's  true  ;  como  out,  Zimmerman !" 

Ho  drew  a  volume  from  his  pocket,  moved  nearer  to 
a  decaying  lamp,  and  soon  seemed  absorbed.  Ho  had 
been  till  now  the  only  actor.  Another  soon  shared  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  A.  tall,  light  figure  came,  with 
a  kind  of  visionary  movement,  from  behind  the  monu- 
ment, surveyed  the  traveller  with  keen  curiosity,  list- 
ened with  apparent  astonishment  at  his  low  words,  and 
in  another  moment  had  fixed  itself  gazing  over  his 
shoulder  on  tho  volume.  The  eyes  of  this  singular 
being  wandered  rapidly  over  tho  page,  and  when  it  was 
turned,  they  were  lifted  up  to  heaven  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  astonishment.  Tho  German  was  weary; 
Lis  head  soon  drooped  over  his  bonk,   1  he  closed  it. 

"  What  I"  said  he,  rising  and  stretching  himself,  "  is 
there  no  ono  stirring  yet  in  this  comfortless  place  ?  Is 
it  not  near  day  ?"  He  took  out  his  repeater,  and  touched 
the  pendant ;  it  struck  four.  His  mysterious  attendant 
bad  walchcd  him  narrowly,  the  repeater  was  eyed  in  its 
turn  ;  but  when'  it  struck,  delight,  was  mingled'  with  the 
wonder  that  had  till  then  Idled  his  pale,  intelligent 
countenance. 

"  Eour  o'clock,"  said  tho  German.    "  lu  my  country 
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half  tho  world  would  bo  going  to  their  day's  work  by 
this  timo ;  in  another  hour  it  will  bo  sunrise.  Well, 
then,  you  nation  of  slcepors,  I'll  do  you  a  service,  and 
mako  you  open  your  eyes." 

Ho  drew  out  ono  of  his  pistols,  and  fired  it.  Tho 
attendant  form  still  hovering  behind  him  had  lookod 
curiously  on  tho  pistol ;  but  on  its  joiner  off,  it  started 
back  in  terror,  and  utlerod  a  loud  cry  that  mado  the 
traveller  start. 

"  Who  aro  you  ? "  was  his  greeting  to  this  strange 
intruder. 

"  1  will  not  hurt  you,"  was  tho  answer. 

"  Who  cares  about  that  ?  "  was  the  rotort,  and  he 
pulled  out  tho  other  pistol. 

"  My  friend,"  said  tho  figure,  "  cvon  that  weapon  of 
thunder  and  lightning  cannot  hurt  mo  now  ;  but  if  you 
would  know  who  I  am,  let  mo  entreat  you  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  a  moment.  You  scorn  a  man  of  extraordinary 
powers. ' 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Gorman,  in  a  gentler  tone, 
"  if  you  como  as  a  friend,  I  shall  bo  glad  to  give  you  all 
tho  information  in  my  power ;  it  is  tho  custom  of  our 
country  to  deny  nothing  to  those  who  will  lovo  or 
learn. 

Tho  former  sighed  deeply,  and  murmured — 

"And  yet  you  aro  a  Gorman;  but  you  wore  .just 

reading  a  caso  of  strango  and  yet  most  interesting 

figures.    AVas  it  a  manuscript  ?" 
"  No,  it  was  a  printed  book." 

"  Printing,  what  is  printing  ?  I  never  heard  but  of 
writing." 

"  It  is  an  art  by  which  one  man  can  give  to  tho  world 
in  one  day  as  much  as  thrco  hundred  could  give  by 
writing,  and  in  a  character  of  superior  cloarness  and 
beauty,  by  which  books  aro  universal — a  literature 
eternal." 

"  Admirable,  glorious  art !"  said  tho  inquirer.  "  Who 
w;is  its  illustrious  inventor  ?" 
"  A  German." 

"  But,  another  question.  I  saw  you  look  at  a  most 
curious  instrument,  traced  with  figures  ;  it  sparkled  with 
diamonds,  but  its  greatest  wonder  was  its  sound.  It 
gave  the  hour  with  miraculous  exactness,  and  the  sounds 
were  followed  with  tones  superior  to  the  sweetest  music 
of  my  day." 

"  That  was  a  repeater." 

"  How !  when  I  had  the  luxuries  of  tho  world  at  my 
command,  I  had  nothing  better  to  tell  tho  hour  than  a 
clepsydra,  or  a  sun-dial.  But  this  must  bo  invaluable, 
from  its  facility  of  being  carried  about.  It  must  bo  an 
admirable  guide,  oven  to  higher  knowledge.  All  de- 
pends upon  the  exactness  of  time.  It  may  assist  navi- 
gation, astronomy.  What  an  invention !  Whose  was  it? 
He  must  be  more  than  human." 

"  He  was  a  German." 

"  What,  still  a  barbarian  ?  I  remember  his  nation.  I 
once  saw  a  legion  of  them  marching  towards  Home ; 
they  were  a  bold  and  brave  bluo-eyed  troop.  The  whole 
city  poured  out  to  see  them  ;  but  we  looked  upon  them 
as  so  many  gallant  savages.  I  have  only  one  more 
question  to  ask  you.  I  saw  you  raiso  your  hand  with  a, 
small  truncheon  in  it ;  in  a  moment  something  rushed 
out  that  seemed  a  portion  of  the  fire  of  the  clouds. 
Were  those  thunder  and  lightning  that  I  saw  ?  Did 
they  come  at  your  command  ?  Was  that  truncheon  a 
talisman  ?  and  aro  you  a  mighty  magician.  Was  that 
truncheon  a  sceptre,  commanding  tho  elements  ?  Are 
yon  a  god  ?" 

The  strange  inquirer  had  drawn  back  gradually  as  his 
feelings  rose.  His  curiosity  was  now  turned  into  solemn 
wonder,  and  he  stood  gazing  upwards,  in  an  attitude 
expressive  of  mingled  awe  and  astonishment.  The  Ger- 
man felt  the  sensation  of  a  superior  presence  growing 
on  himself,  as  he  looked  on  the  fixed  countenance  of  this 
superior  being.  It  was  in  that  misty  blending  of  light 
and  darkness  which  the  moon  leaves  as  it  sinks  just 
before  morn.  There  was  a  single  huo  of  pale  grey  in  the 
oast,  that  tinged  the  stranger's  visage  with  a  chill  light. 
The  moon  resting  broadly  on  the  horizon,  was  setting 
behind,  and  the  figure  seemed  as  if  standing  in  the  orb ; 
its  arms  were  lifted  towards  heaven,  and  the  light  came 
through  between  them  with  tho  mild  splendour  of  a 
vision.  But  the  German,  habituated  to  tho  vicissi- 
tudes of  "perils  by  flood  and  field,"  shook  off  his 
brief  alarm,  and  proceeded  calmly  to  explain  the 
source  of  the  miracle.  He  gave  a  slight  detail  of  the 
machinery  of  the  pistol,  and  alluded  to  the  history  of 
gunpowder. 

"  It  must  be  a  mighty  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
man,  either  for  good  or  ill,"  said  the  form.  "  How  it 
must  change  the  nature  of  war !  By  whom  was  this 
wondrous  secret  revealed  to  the  traders  upon  earth  ?" 

"  A  German." 

The  form  seemed  suddenly  to  enlarge — its  feebleness 
of  voice  was  gone — its  attitude  was  irresistibly  noble. 
Before  it  had  uttered  a  word,  it  looked  as  made  to  per- 
suade and  command.  Its  outer  robe  had  .been  flung 
away ;  it  now  stood  with  an  antique  dress  of  brilliant 
white,  gathered  in  many  folds,  and  edged  in  a  deep 
border  of  purple  ;  a  slight  wreath,  like  laurel,  of  a  daz- 
zling green,  was  on  its  brow.  It  looked  like  the  Genius 
of  Eloquence. 

"  Stranger,"  saidh",poinlingto  the  Apennines',  which 
were  beginning  to  be  marked  with  twilight,  "  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  parsed  away  since  I  was  the  glory 
of  all  beyond  those  mountains.  I  was  then  triumphant, 
and  was  honoured  as  the  grcai  leading  mind  of  the  in- 


tellectual empiro  of  the  world  ;  but  I  know  nothing  of 
thoso  things — 1  was  a  cliild  to  you.  Has  not  Italy  been 
still  tho  mistress  of  tho  mind  ?  Show  mo  her  noble  in- 
ventions. I  must  soon  sink  into  tho  earth ;  let  me  learn 
still  to  love  my  country." 

The  listener  started  back,  exclaiming — ■ 

"  Who  and  what  aro  you  ?" 

"  I  am  tho  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman.  Show  mo,  by 
tho  lovo  of  a  patriot,  what  Italy  now  sends  out  to  en- 
lighten mankind." 

The  German  looked  embarrassed ;  but,  in  a  moment 
after,  ho  heard  tho  sound  of  a  pipo  and  tabor.  Ho 
pointed  in  silence  to  tho  narrow  street  from  whonco  tho 
interruption  came ;  a  ragged  figure  tottered  out,  with  a 
barrel-organ  at  his  back,  a  frame  of  puppets  in  his  hand, 
a  hurdy-gurdy  round  his  neck,  and  a  string  of  dancing 
dc:.;s  in  his  train.    The  spirit  utered,  with  a  sigh — 

"  Is  this  Italy  ?" 

Tho  German  bowed  his  head.  Tho  showman  began 
his  cry. 

"  Rwce  show,  fine  rare©  show  against  the  wall !  Fine 
Madame  Catalani  danco  upon  the  ground!  Who  como 
for  the  galantee  show  ?" 

The  organ  struck  up,  the  dogs  danced,  tho  Italian 
capered  around  them.  The  spirit  raised  his  broad  gaze 
to  heaven. 

"  These  the  men  of  my  country  ?  These  tho  poets, 
tho  orators,  tho  patriots  of  mankind  ?  What  scorn  and 
curse  has  fallen  upon  them!" 

As  he  gazed,  tears  suddenly  suffused  his  eyes ;  a  sun- 
beam struck  across  the  spot  where  he  stood,  a  purple 
mist  rose  around  liim,  and  he  was  gone. 

Tho  Venetians,  with  one  accord,  started  from  thoir 
seats,  and  rushed  out  of  the  hall.  The  Prince  and  his 
suite  had  previously  arranged  everything  for  leaving  the 
city,  and  were  beyond  the  Venetian  territory  before  sun- 
rise. Another  night  in  Venice,  and  they  would  have 
been  on  their  way  to  the  other  world. 


UNDER  THE  CHESNUT-TREE. 

UirarE  the  chesnut  tree, 

Which  grows  by  the  shady  bower— 
Under  the  chesnut  tree, 

In  the  evoning's  twilight  hour, 
I  wait — I  wait  my  lily  love, 

My  lovo  like  a  lily  fair, 
And  sweeter  than  all  the  lilies  white, 

Which  grow  in  such  sweetness  there. 

Under  tho  chesnut  tree, 

As  the  lark  falls  from  the  sky- 
Under  the  chesnut  tree, 

As  the  nightingale  carols  high, 
I  wait  for  the  rose,  my  rose  more  fair 

Than  the  roses  which  round  me  bloom ; 
The  red  and  the  white,  tho  white  and  red, 

So  rich  in  their  sweet  perfume. 

Under  the  chesnut  tree, 

As  lovers  delight  to  wait- 
Under  the  chesnut  tree, 

Till  daytime  is  growing  late. 
And  soft  winds  sing  through  tho  trees, 

And  ruffle  the  leaves  above — ■ 
My  heart  beating  time  and  time  with  them, 

I  wait  for  my  darling  love. 

Under  tho  chesnut  tree 

Steals  music  soft  and  sweet; 
Soft  as  tho  leaflet's  fall, 

Tho  music  of  Annie's  feet; 
Hush  !  hush ! — away !  she's  coming  now, 

Here  none  but  lovers  should  be ; 
My  lily  and  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers, 

Comes  under  the  chesnut  tree. 

W.  S. 


DEATH  IN  THE  PALACE. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  the  infamous  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  resided  for  five  years  at  Valencay,  re- 
turned to  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  had  first  married 
his  cousin  Maria,  a  princess  of  Naples.  She  was  a 
lovely  woman,  gentle,  timid,  confiding.  Her  wretched 
spouse,  in  his  frequent  drunken  brawls,  would  assail 
her  with  the  most  profane  and  vulgar  abuse,  often 
proceeding  to  even  personal  violence.  After  five 
years  of  misery  she  died,  probably  poisoned  by  her 
husband. 

In  three  months  Ferdinand  married  Maria  Isabel,  a 
princess  of  Portugal.  She,  after  one  long  year  of 
anguish,  died  in  a  tit.  A  few  months  after,  Ferdinand 
married  Maria  Amelia,  a  princess  of  Saxony.  She 
endured  life  with  the  monster  ten  sorrowful  years,  and 
then,  utterly  world-weary,  glad  to  escape  from  life,  sank 
into  the  grave.  All  three  of  these  queens  were  child- 
less. The  constitution  of  the  king  was  exhausted  by  a 
life  of  measureless  debauchery,  and  there  was  but  little 
prospect  that  he  could  transmit  the  crown  to  any 
descendant  of  his  own.  Should  he  die  childless,  the 
crown  would  pass  to  his  next  brother,  Carlos.  He  was 
a  fanatic  monk,  and  all  the  religionists  of  the  cloister 
rallied  around  him.  The  two  brothers  were  implacable 
foes. 

Ferdinand,  hoping  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne, 
immediately  married  again,  taking  Christina,  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Naples.  She  was  an  ambitions,  frivolous, 
unprincipled  girl  of  twenty,  utterly  devoid  of  conscience, 
and  totally  devoted  to  her  own  personal  gratification. 
She  hated  Carlos,  and  was  determined  that  he  should 


never  ascend  tho  throne.  Her  druukon,  bloated  old 
husband  she  despised ;  but  sho  loved  tho  wealth,  the 
splendour,  and  the  freedom  of  tho  court.  Her  principal 
friend  arid  companion  was  a  very  elegant  young  courtier 
Munoz,  introduced  to  tho  palace  in  consequence  of  his' 
beauty,  tho  son  of  a  wealthy  tobacconist.  Upon  him  tho 
queen  lavished  dignity,  wealth,  and  titles. 

Thero  was  great  excitement  throughout  Spain,  when 
it  was  announced  that  an  heir  was  expected  to  tho 
throne.  Carlos  and  his  party  were  in  consternation. 
Still  thore  was  hope  left;  for  tho  succession  was  limited 
to  malo  heirs,  and  a  daughtor  could  not  succeed  to  the 
government.  But  Christina  succeoded  in  causing  this 
decree  to  bo  abrogated.  Carlos  and  his  friends  wero 
now  roused  to  fury,  declaring  that  the  court  had  no 
right  to  annul  tho  ancient  law  of  the  realm,  and  that 
they  would  resist  it,  with  all  tho  energies  of  civil  war. 
Tho  murmur  of  the  rising  tempest  began  to  bo  heard 
all  along  tho  baso  of  tho  Pyrenees,  and  among  tho  fast- 
nesses of  the  Sierra.  Montana . 

On  tho  10th  of  October,  1830,  tho  child  was  bom,  a 
daughter,  Isabella,  the  present  queen  of  Spain.  Fer- 
dinand was  now  a  miserable  old  man,  upon  the  verge  of 
tho  grave.  The  armies  of  England  had  placed  him 
upon  the  throne  as  the  "legitimate"  king,  and  until  he 
died,  nono  who  recognised  tho  rights  of  legitimacy 
could  dispute  his  sway.  But  the  whole  nation  was  pre- 
paring for  an  appeal  to  arms  immediately  upon  his 
death,  ono  half  to  maintain  tho  rights  of  Isabella,  and 
the  other  to  support  tho  claims  of  Carlos.  When  Isa- 
bella was  three  years  old,  tho  Cortez  was  assembled  to 
strengthen  her  title,  by  taking  tho  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  ceremony  took  place  on  tho  20th  of  June,  1833. 
Madrid  had  seldom  witnessed  so  imposing  a  spectacle. 
A  bull  fight,  of  barbaric  grandeur,  was  oxhibited  in  the 
Plaza  Mayer,  and  all  the  ancient  customs  and  costumes 
of  the  nation  were  revived.  As  night  came,  tho  blaze  of 
millions  of  torches  threw  tho  glare  of  noon-day  splen- 
dour upon  the  carousing  multitude.  The  pale  and 
feeble  Isabella  gazed  in  infantino  wonder  upon  these 
festivities,  little  imaginining  their  significance;  and 
when  tho  grandees  bowed  beforo  tho  child,  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  sho  little  knew  that  that  oath  was  to 
deluge  the  whole  nation  in  blood,  and  to  flood  it  with 
misery.  Tho  Carlists  gazed  upon  the  scene  in  moody 
silenco,  grasping  their  swords,  and  threatening  ven- 
geance. Such  are  tho  beauties  of  the  hcroditary  trans- 
mission of  power. 

At  last  the  dying  hour  of  Fordinand  came.  In  tho 
interior  of  tho  palace,  on  the  royal  couch,  emblazoned 
with  velvet  and  gold,  tho  wretched  monarch  lay,  moan- 
ing and  paralysed.  The  pitiable  old  man,  pitiable  in 
infirmity  and  vice,  tortured  by  pain  and  by  the  stings  of 
remorse,  trembled  in  view  of  approaching  judgment. 
Though  life  still  lingered,  his  sceptre  was  broken,  and 
no  ono  was  found  to  turn  to  him  an  cyo  of  kindness. 
Angry  disputants  surrounded  his  bed,  and  the  groans  of 
the  dying  king  were  drowned  by  the  tumult  and  angry 
vociferation  of  the  courtiers.  Tho  king,  half  delirious, 
gazed  with  amazement  upon  the  unearthly  clamour. 
The  disputants,  regardless  of  the  death  scene,  from 
oaths  proceeded  to  blows.  They  seized  each  other  by 
the  collar  and  by  the  hair ;  fierce  struggles  ensued,  and 
knives  gleamed  ovor  the  bed  of  death.  In  their  mad 
wrestlings  they  staggered  against  tho  royal  couch., 
and  were  almost  thrown  upon  the  body  of  the  dying 
king. 

The  noiso  penetrated  the  most  distant  apartments  of 
tho  palace,  and  attendants  rushed  to  the  room.  At 
length  the  combatants  were  separated,  the  mob  was 
quelled,  and  some  one,  going  to  the  bed  of  the  king, 
found  that  he  was  dead.  Such  was  doath  in  the  palace ! 
Dead !  How  much  is  contained  in  that  one  short  word ! 
The  grave,  corruption,  and  the  worm  are  not  its  end. 
There  rise  beyond,  the  visions  of  judgment,  eternity, 
and  retribution.  "  After  death  cometh  the  judgment." 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  thero  were  ever  a  moro 
worthless  man  than  this  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  tho 
intervention  of  England  placed  as  sovereign  over  twclvo 
millions  of  people. 

The  death  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  the  grasp  of 
arms  and  the  uproar  of  war.  For  many  years  the  par- 
ties had  been  preparing  for  the  conflict.  Spain  was 
about  equally  divided.  Over  the  wdiole  peninsula  tho 
flames  of  war  instantly  burst  forth.  Cities  were  sacked, 
villages  burnt,  and  harvests  trampled.  Nearly  all  in- 
dustry was  paralysed ;  robbery  and  violence  were  every- 
where, and  hills  and  vales  were  crimsoned  with  blood. 
For  twelve  years  this  cruel  civil  war  raged  with  a  ferocity 
perhaps  never  surpassed.  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain, 
was  now  in  the  possession  of  one  party,  and  now  of 
the  other.  Christina  was  regent,  in  behalf  of  her 
daughter,  Isabella.  At  one  time  she  was  driven  over 
the  Pyrenees  into  France.  Again,  Carlos  in  ntter  dis- 
may, was  running  from  her  armies.  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Rome  supported  the. claims  of  Carlos.  England 
and  France  were  for  Isabella.  Their  armies,  however, 
were  not  called  into  action.  At  length  the  war  ceased. 
Isabella  had  conquered,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
compelled  to  many  her  cousin  Francisco,  whom  she 
despised.  For  a  long  time  she  wept  and  stormed,  and 
declared  that  she  would  die  before  she  would  marry  the 
wretch.  Sho  was  compelled  to  submit;  but,  after  a 
few  weeks,  in  thorough  disgust,  refused  any  longer  to 
live  with  her  husband.  Tho  tempests  of  her  life  had 
developed  anything  but  an  amiable  character.  She 
loved  nobody,  and  nobody  loved  her. 


nosE  sets  Foirrn  on  iter  search  for  doran. 
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CHAPTEB  XXI. 

THE   PLOT  THICKENS. 

Then  whnddcr  m'  thou  bitter,  biting  blast, 
And  soujrh  through  the  serunty  tree. 
And  sraoor  mo  np  in  the  anaw  fa'  bat, 
And  ne'er  lei  the  son  me  see. 

Pcra  Mabt  Lie. 

nouoBToVs  very  flesh  quivered  at  these  words.  IIo 
named  haunted  by  a  grisly  spectre,  called  Detection  ; 
it  met  and  taunted  him  at  every  tarn  in  life's  walk. 
His  tongue  clave  to  his  mouth  ;  he  strove-  to  ask  what 
was  meant,  bat  in  vain ;  he  felt  that  Doran  was  master 
of  some  secret  of  his,  but  which  one  was  the  question. 

■  I  think  we  had  better  postpone  all  discussion,  Mr. 
Honxrhton,"  said  Doran,  at  length  ;  "  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  touch  upon  certain  matters  elsewhere." 

Houghton  had  opened  his  mouth  to  acquiesce  in  this 
suggestion,  which  had  much  the  sound  of  a  command  ; 
but,  before  he  could  do  so,  the  room  was  suddenly  en- 
veloped  in  complete  and  impervious  darkness. 

Amidst  this  impenetrable  night,  which  was  acutely 
painful  to  the  senses,  the  muffled,  hurried  sound  of  re- 
treating footsteps,  ■  scuffle,  was  heard — a  smothered  cry 
for  help — a  blow — and  then  a  heavy  fall  to  the  ground ! 

there  was  the  silenco  of  tlio 
g  and  locking  of  a  door, 
raiting  it  was,  the  one  to  which 
condemned! 

p — there  was  no  reverberation  ; 
he  windows  were  padded,  to 


After  that  all  was 
grave,  save  for  thr 

What  a  weary,  l 
II on -/h ton  found  1 

He  called  aloud 
be  felt  convinced 

deaden  any  possible  sound  from  within 
As  the  hou 


tm  darkness  aroun 
d'^ad  or  living — an' 
floor.    He  moved 
invisible  powers  m 


the  MMt. 
And  «,  n 


on,  he  became  nervous  from 
I  the  conviction  that  some  one, 
lie  latter,  wounded — lay  on  the 
igth,  propelled  by  one  of  thoso 
sway  our  actions,  towards  the 
X  ot  his  dread.  He  stooped — 
CO  drove  hvhtj  drop  of  blood 
in  !  He  dared  not  movo  across 
vn  where  he  was,  in  a  crouching 
I  gazed  until  his  eyeballs  shot 
of  position,  on  the  spot  where 
j  lay,  alive  or  dead — probably 


•nin-;  came — r'd",  grey,  chilly  bTeak  of  day 
him  still  crouching  down,  with  shivering 
»tli  chattering  from  cold  and  terror,  wait- 
n/iucing  giw  at  thy  companion  of  that 


It  was  the  unfortunate  dotoctive,  Cruise,  who  had  boon 
stricken  down  by  a  felon  hand,  and  now  lay  dead  and 
stark  cfn  the  ground,  with  a  dark  6tain  on  his  breast, 
showing  the  sudden  and  suro  blow  which  had  ended  iu 
death. 

For  some  moments  Houghton  was  paralysed ;  ho  eat 
watching  tho  gradually  increasing  light  of  day  bright- 
ening even  the  still  faco  before  him.  Ho  sat  without 
moving,  scarcely  breathing  aloud,  so  intently  was  ho 
listening  to  catch  the  sound  of  breathing  in  him  who 
would  never  breathe  more. 

But  the  broad  daylight  of  a  Dccembor  aay  came-  at 
length,  and  then  Houghton  was  convinced  that  he  who 
had  sought  him,  filled  with  life,  but  a  few  hours  before, 
was  now  dead — murdered !  And  ho  was  shut  up  alone 
with  tho  body,  and  not  a  living  witness  to  say  how  they 
had  como  thus.  Feeling,  at  length,  that  he  should  go 
mad  if  ho  remained  much  longer,  ho  crept,  tottoring  at 
every  step,  to  the  door;  and  then  tho  agonising  desiro 
to  escape  became  so  intense,  that  ho  clung  wildly  to  the 
lock,  shaking  it,  and  crying  aloud. 

The  horrible  feeling  possessed  him,  that  if  ho  looked 
behind  him,  ho  should  see  tho  ghastly  man  staring  at 
him.  Ho  even  fancied  ho  felt  tho  grasp  on  his  shoul- 
der of  cold,  rigid  hands,  and  so  ho  screamed  aloud  in 
terror. 

It  was  long,  long  before  his  cries  wcro  heard,  and 
then  tho  police  obtained  admittance  into  tho  houso,  and 
broko  open  the  door,  to  find  tho  living  and  tho  dead. 
It  must  be  a  terrific  position  to  bo  found  in  a  situation 
tho  most  compromising,  with  only  tho  dead,  who  could 
have  spoken  and  explained  all,  had  breath  been  left 
them. 

Houghton  was  powerless — aghast  from  cxtremo 
terror ;  ho  saw  at  a  glance  in  what  a  net  he  was  caught, 
alone  in  a  gnmbling-houso  with  a  dead  man,  and  that  a 
policeman,  whom  no  might  havo  had  an  interest  in 
making  away  with. 

"I  am  Hon'.-liton,  tho  banker,"  he  said,  in  reply  to 
their  questionings. 

"  What  brought  yon  hero  ?   Who  is  that  man  ?" 

"I  came  with  him — 'tis  Cruise,  tho  detective;  we 
came  to  look  after  a  clerk  of  mine." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?    Did  you  find  him  ?" 

"Yes;"  and  Houghton  told  who  tho  clerk  was — 
Doran's  name  also  escaped  him. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  tho  horror  of  Mrs.  nough- 
ton,  when  informed  that  her  husband  had  been  taken 
up  on  a  suspicion  of  murder. 

Then  came  tho  necessary  precaution  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  prisoner* s  papers,  of  placing  persons  on 
the  premises.  It  is  a  foolish  act,  yet  ono  frequently 
done,  to  keep  letters  which  will  compromise. 

In  Houghton's  private  bureau  were  found  more  than 
one  from  Ballet,  without  any  signature,  making  de- 
mands for  money,  threatening  exposure,  and  alluding 
la  a  theft,  in  which  he  and  his  correspondent  had  both 
boon  engaged. 

Between  robbery  and  murder  thcro  ia  scarcely  one 

Step.  , 


Doran  strongly  and  strenuously  denied  having  been 
at  the  hell,  and  those  who  went  to  his  lodgings,  near 
Staines,  found  him  ill  iu  bed. 

The  clerk,  also,  whom  Houghton  accused  of  having 
been  at  tho  hell,  aware  that  now  there  was  no  living 
witness  against  him  save  Houghton,  troatod  the  whole 
affair  as  tho  invention  of  a  guilty  man. 

Some  are  not  content  with  knowing  a  man  guilty  ot 
ono  crime,  they  must  heap  up  iniquity  upon  iniquity, 
to  make  him  blacker  still.  Tho  cry  was — "  Whero  is 
Mr.  Lever,  tho  sub-cashier? — surely  he,  too,  a  young 
man,  bearing  so  good  a  character,  has  been  foully  dealt 
with." 

So  Houghton  became  tho  inmato  of  a  prison,  await- 
ing his  examination. 

Whilo  thoso  events  wero  occurring  in  ono  quarter, 
Lever's  mysterious  disappearance  was  a  source  of  tho 
greatest  anxiety  to  both  Mrs.  Dareey,  and,  abovo  even 
her,  to  Mrs.  Houghton  ;  she,  unfortunato  woman,  knew 
so  much,  that  she  shuddered  at  tho  various  .and  fearful 
thoughts  arising,  in  spito  of  herself,  to  Buspcct  and 
accuse  her  husband. 

It  will  bo  recollected,  that  when  Lever  purchased  tho 
suit  of  clothes  in  Drury-lane,  in  which  he  went  to  Hal- 
let's,  ho  left  his  own  until  ho  should  claim  them.  A 
hazardous  act ;  nevertheless,  tho  man  who  hold  them 
in  keeping,  though  in  no  way  averse  to  a  littlo  trickery, 
was  honost  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  Something 
told  him,  when  ho  helped  to  disguise  Lover,  that  it  was 
no  ordinary  case — no  case  of  theft.  When  a  day 
elapsed,  and  the  owner  came  not  for  his  clothes,  he  felt 
most  uneasy,  and  did  what}  strange  to  say,  ho  had  not 
dono  sooner — ho  examined  the  pockets. 

In  them  there  was  a  letter,  but  no  cnvelopo  to  show 
tho  addross  of  tho  person  to  whom  it  was  written.  It 
ran  thus : — 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  quito  unable  to  unravel  tho 
mystory  about  myself.  I  went  to  seo  my  nophow  Joe, 
as  you  desired  mo  to  do  ;  and  when  ho  opened  the  door 
and  saw  who  it  was,  ho  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
rushing  past  mo  down-stairs,  has  not,  from  what  1  can 
hear,  been  heard  of  since.  His  landlady  tells  me  that 
he  gave  out  I  was  dead,  brought  a  coffin  into  the  house, 
and  had  a  funeral.  What's  still  stranger,  tho  parish 
authorities  say  1  was  duly  registered  as  dead!  So  tho 
whole  affair  is  a  greater  mystery  than  over.  You  havo 
been  so  kind  to  mo,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you; 
but,  if  you  havo  time,  would  you  come  and  sec  mc  ? 
"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Obediently  yours, 

"Mr.  Levor."  "Jemima  Banks." 

Hero  was  something  tangible,  for  this  Jemima  gavo 
her  own  address,  and  addressed  a  Mr.  Lover. 

Great  was  Jemima's  anxiety  when  a  Stranger  Called 
to  inquire  about  him.  She  herself  had  been  growing 
uneasy  at  receiving  no  reply  to  her  letter;  for,  cranky 
and  disagreeable  as  she  was;  in  temper,  Lover's  kindness 
had  touched  a  softer  chord  in  her  heart — she  felt  grate- 
f'ul ;  aud  then,  too,  her  interests  wero  clouely  bound  up 
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in  him,  which  gavo  an  admirnblo  polish  to  her  rough 
gratitude.  Jemima  considered  awhile  before  telling  a 
stranger  who  he  was — she  could  not  conceal  her  alarm  ; 
but  sho  dismissed  the  man,  promising  to  look  after  the 
owner  of  the  clothes.  She  had  become  a  sort  of  repo- 
sitory of  Lever's  secret,  in  tho  shape  of  his  love  for 
Hose  Hallet ;  so  to  Rose  she  hastened. 

This  step  of  Jemima's  decided  an  event  which  had 
been  troubling  the  poor  girl's  mind  for  days. 

Doran  had  written  her  a  letter,  in  trembling  cha- 
racters, telling  her  ho  was  seriously  ill  at  his  lodgings 
near  Staines. 

Her  father  had  been  almost  constantly  at  the  Mansion 
the  last  two  days,  which  hampered  Rose's  freedom  of 
mind  and  body,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  con- 
stantly watched  by  him. 

Jemima's  visit,  of  which  her  father  knew  nothing, 
decided  Rose.  She  would  go  to  Doran,  and  insist  upon 
knowing  whero  Lever  was,  as  the  price  of  her  6tay  to 
nurse  him.  She  felt  convinced  that  Doran  knew,  and 
perhaps  ho  was  again  in  her  father's  power. 

From  Doran  she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  she  had  always 
mado  her  mind  and  will  conquer  him — she  would  go. 
At  that  moment  sho  forgot  the  night  when  Lever,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  had  mado  Doran  respect  her. 
She  forgot  that  the  word  "  marriage"  had  never  passed 
her  lover's  lips  ;  she  forgot  all  but  her  love  for  Doran, 
and  a  girl's  faith,  consequent  upon  that  love. 

It  was  a  dark,  boisterous  evening,  when  sho  watched 
tho  opportunity  of  her  father's  absence  to  steal  from 
tho  house,  and  mako  tho  best  of  her  way  to  the  rail- 
road. 

Poor  little  Rose !  Her  philosophy  was  insufficient  to 
guide  her  through  a  maze  of  reasonings  to  an  almost 
unerring  conclusion — namely,  that  it  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  cast  aside  sin,  when  once  we  have  mado  it  our 
comrade,  than  to  avoid  its  approach  as  a  stranger.  If 
virtue  were  as  faithful  and  clinging  to  us  as  vice,  what 
an  abode  of  holy  friendship  this  world  would  be  ! 

Little  Rose  argued  not,  hesitated  still  less,  now  she 
bad  taken  that  first  step,  so  difficult  to  accomplish.  She 
hastened  with  the  speed  of  love  to  visit  Doran,  sick, 
perhaps  dying,  for  death  is  often  swift  when  least  de- 
sired. Every  other  consideration  was  cast  aside;  he 
was  not  her  lover  now,  but  ono  sick,  whom  she  felt 
bound  to  visit  and  console. 

She  quitted  the  train  at  Staines,  and  then,  in  bleak 
wind,  and  fleeting  snow,  commenced  her  dreary  and 
hazardous  journey  across  fields,  and  rough  ways,  to  the 
farm-house  where  Doran  lodged. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  she  arrived,  terrified 
by  the  dreary  road  she  had  travelled,  half-blinded  by 
the  snow,  shivering,  perishing,  and  anxious. 

A  sound  of  music  smote  upon  her  ear  as  she  ap- 
proached the  farm-house — the  windows  were  gaily 
lighted — what  could  it  mean  ?  Only  that  morning  she 
had  heard  from  Doran  that  he  was  dangerously  ill.  His 
almost  illegible  writing  said  but  this,  and  that  she 
alone  might  recall  vigour  to  his  sinking  frame.  She 
believed  him ;  and  wearied,  anxious,  and  frozen,  having 
cast  aside  all  which  might  be  said  of  her  act  with  con- 
tempt, she  arrived,  to  find  a  piano  played  by  the 
farmer's  daughter,  where  the  primitive  fiddle  would, 
once  have  sounded,  and  neighbours  for  miles  round 
invited  to  dance  on  the  said  young  lady's  birthday. 

The  gayest,  most  animated  face  there  was  Doran's ; 
and  it  seemed  to  glare  upon  Rose  like  some  horrible 
vision,  a  presentiment  of  evil,  when  the  door  was 
opened  in  answer  to  her  knock,  and  from  a  side  parlour 
it  looked  forth  to  see  who  was  the  late  visitor.  Then 
he  did  turn  pale,  that  man  of  fraud  and  untruthfulness, 
for  he  stood  unsheltered  and  self-betrayed  in  his  deceit. 

Could  she  have  done  so,  Rose  would  have  retreated ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  She  leant  against  the  door-post, 
and  wept,  while  one  hand  waved  him  back. 

Oh !  a  difficult  task  is  repeutanee !  Doran  had  begun 
by  hating  Lever  because  he,  Doran,  was  guilty.  Then 
he  resolved  to  become  even  better  than  the  one  who 
had  not  committed  crime,  for  he  would  repent  of  his 
evil  ways.  But  there  are  a  thousand  things  which  drag 
a  man  down  again — leaden  weights  to  an  eagle's  wings. 
Former  associates  hamper  him  ;  then  bad  habits,  which 
cling  to  one,  and  choke  up  everything  good. 

Too  crowning  and  irreparable  barrier,  which  ho  felt 
bo  never  could  overleap,  was  raised,  terrible  and 
spectre-like,  tho  night  he  met  Houghton  at  the  gam- 
bling-house. 

He  felt  he  was  lost ;  yet  it  was  only  because  he  chose 
to  believe  it — none  are,  if  they  will  turn  back — there  is 
retreat  left  for  us  out  cf  every  battle. 

But  wo  must  leave  thoughts  and  feelings  to  form 
themselves  into  deeds,  and  now  return  to  poor  Rose. 
Sho  stood,  as  we  have  described  her,  at  the  door,  that 
cold,  snowy  night,  weeping  at  the  first  great  deception 
which  had  fallen  on  her  young  heart. 

Sho  had  come  expecting  to  find  Doran  ill,  worse,  per- 
il aps,  than  even  ho  asserted,  for  affection  always  exag- 
gerates.   She  found  him  light-hearted,  tf«y,  deceiving ! 

Could  sho  have  returned,  she  would  at  once  have 
d>  me  bo  ;  but  it  via  not  practicable  at  that  hour,  neither 
would  her  strength  have  carried  her  through  the  task. 

Broken-spirited,  sho  wept,  feeling  she  was  in  Doran'6 
Dower,  and  in  her  exhausted  state  of  mind  and  body, 
6hc  had  an  indistinct  idea  of  hearing  Doran  call  her  his 
sister,  as  ho  and  several  persons  crowded  round  her. 
She  felt  herself  almost  carried  in  ;  she  tried  to  cling  to 
the  door-post,  bIic  would  fain  not  have  entered  that 


house.  Gentlo  force,  however,  propelled  her  forward, 
and  she  heard  pity  expressed  on  all  sides  for — 

"  Tho  poor  young  lady,  who  had  come  that  bleak 
night,  believing  her  '  brother'  ill." 

"  And  ho  was  ill,  dear,"  added  the  farmer's  daughter, 
"  only  wo  made  him  exert  himself." 

But  nothing  could  remove  from  Rose's  heart  the  im- 
pression that  she  had  been  wilfully  deceived  ;  she  must 
remain  that  night,  but  she  would  depart  early  in  the 
morning.  • 

In  a  private  room,  away  from  the  revelry,  she  sat  at 
length,  with  Doran  beside  her;  and  when  wo  have 
asserted  that  fact,  it  will  be  too  evident  to  all  that  he 
would  soon  be,  if  he  were  not  already,  forgiven.  Long 
before  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  the  argument  Richard 
used  to  mollify  Lady  Anni,  held,  and  still  holds  good, 
with  almost  all  women,  whatever  tho  fault  committed 
may  be — 

"  'Twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  sot  mo  on !" 

Doran,  whatever  the  reason,  had  now  lost  caste  with 
himself;  but  when  he  came  to  lodge  at  Staines,  it  was 
with  one  intent  only — to  lure  Rose  to  her  ruin. 

He  could  have  relinquished,  but  not  have  married 
her.  Still,  he  wished  much  to  bind  her  interests  to  his 
own,  and  the  pocket-book,  which  he  knew  to  be  in  her 
father's  possession,  was  the  bait  which  drew  him  to- 
wards her  then.  Now  he  possessed  it ;  therefore,  that 
argument  held  no  further  place  in  his  specious  reason- 
ings with  himself ;  but  he  feared  Hallet — he  must  bind 
him  to  his  interests.  Hallet  loved  his  child;  and 
though  he  might  be  angry  at  first  at  the  marriage,  still 
he  would  forgive.  Rose  ruined,  Hallet's  revenge  would 
know  no  bounds,  even  to  the  extent,  Dorau  felt,  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

Houghton,  too,  though  a  prisoner  on  suspicion  of 
murder,  he  must  make  his  through  fear. 

It  was  strange,  but  true,  that  ever  since  the  night 
when  Houghton  and  Cruise  had  come  to  the  hell,  visions 
of  terrible  import  haunted  Doran.  The  arrival  of  Rose 
at  the  farm  condensed  his  thoughts.  Now  he  saw  a 
path  through  the  dark,  tangled  wood  in  his  brain.  He 
would  marry  her,  and  thus  bind  Hallet  to  his  interests. 

It  was  his  intention,  now,  sedulously  to  conceal  from 
the  latter  that  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  pocket- 
book,  else  revenge  might  make  him  betray  that  he  was 
at  the  hell. 

It  was  strange,  certainly,  how  like  the  lapwing,  which 
uses  every  subterfuge  to  lure  the  marauder  from  her 
nest,  all  his  powers  were  exerted  to  conceal — to  blot 
out— that  night  from  everyone's  thought. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  Rose  would  not  have 
fallen — an  impetuous,  loving,  innocent  girl  is  more 
likely  to  succumb  to  temptation  than  a  wary  one ;  she 
never  knew  her  own  danger,  for  now  all  Doran's  pur- 
pose was  to  marry  her  as  quickly  as  might  be.  He 
argued  with  her  that  she  had  compromised  herself  by 
coming,  and  that  only  a  hasty  union  could  stop  evil 
reports. 

But  Rose,  even  amidst  her  own  joy  at  finding  Doran 
good  and  true  at  last,  did  not  forget  her  mission,  to  dis- 
cover something  of  Lever. 

Doran  solemnly  assured  her  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
him,  and  could  she  do  otherwise  than  believe  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  about  to  bind  herself  for  life  in  con- 
fiding love  ?  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  she 
will  scarcely  be  blamed  for  contenting  herself  with 
writing  to  Jemima,  and  telling  her  her  ill-success,  and 
advising  her  to  seek  him  through  some  other  channel. 

Impressed  by  Doran  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
quitting  England  at  once,  to  escape  from  her  father's 
pursuit ;  believing,  too,  that  only  thus  would  she  make 
Doran  break  off  his  connection  with  the  gamblers,  Rose 
consented  to  quit  her  country  at  once,  with  one  in 
whom  her  girlish  affection  made  her  too  implicitly 
confide. 

Before  leaving,  Doran  wrote  to  Houghton  a  guarded, 
unsigned  letter,  to  the  care  of  his  legal  adviser.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  Do  not  make  use  of  my  name ;  it  can  avail  you 
nothing.  I  may  serve  you.  You  will  see  the  prudence 
of  my  suggestion,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  concealed 

beneath  the  curtain  during  your  interview  with  H  -t, 

and  the  pocket-book  is  now  in  my  possession.  Tou  will 
know  me  as  the  person  you  last  spoke  to,  and  recog- 
nised, on  the  evening  you  were  in  Street,  at  the 

gambling-house.    Beware  of  H  1!    Do  not  tell  him 

who  has  thepockot-book ;  but,  whatever  he  may  threaten, 
he  is  powerless  now,  without  proofs." 

Thus  secured  in  that  quarter,  Doran  thought  he  had 
nothing  more  to  fear.  Theie  had  been  a  run  upon 
Houghton's  bank,  as  soon  as  his  arrest  became  known, 
and  it  being  deemed  advisable  to  close  it,  the  absence 
of  Doran  was  unnoticed. 

But  wo  have  lost  sight  too  long  of  the  hero  of  our 
tale — Lever. 

It  is  not  without  tho  nature  of  probability,  that 
nallet  might  have  ended  tho  work  begun  by  making 
away  with  Lever,  on  the  first  burst  of  intense  rage, 
when  finding  that  the  pocket-book  was  gone,  but  for 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Hallet,  who  was  of  a  different 
mould  to  himself.  She  restrained  him,  and  took  Level- 
under  her  protection ;  Hallet  dared  not  use  violence. 

Surely  Venus,  in  some  sliape,  had  presided  at  our 
hero's  birth,  the  female  sex  so  largely  befriended  him ! 

Rough  and  coarse  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Hallet  insisted 
upon  taking  him  under  her  own  care. 


When  her  husband  asserted  that  he  had  been  doubly 
robbed,  first  by  Lever,  and  then  by  the  unknown,  who 
had  knocked  him  down,  Mrs.  Hallet  wanted  to  call  hi 
the  police. 

This  her  husband  opposed,  and  it  is  probable  she  had 
seen  good  cause  for  suspecting  him  of  some  underhand 
dealings,  of  whieli  she  was  kept  in  ignorance,  and  this 
idea  made  her  doubly  resolved  now  to  watch  over 
Lever.  The  woman's  good  sense  argued,  that  were  ho 
in  reality  a  common  thief,  her  husband  would  have 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  law.  There  is  something  to 
make  even  a  man  quail,  especially  when  guilt  is  in  his 
heart,  in  a  woman's  determined  will  to  act  uprightly. 

"I  shall  take  him  under  my  care,  Hallet,"  sho  said; 
"when  he  is  well,  then  you  may  do  as  you  please  with 
him." 

Ho  argued  in  favour  of  sending  him  to  Rose's  care, 
at  the  Pavilion.  Her  husband's  affection,  for  his  first 
wife's  child— his  care  for  her — had  been  the  sources  of 
jealousy  to  Mrs.  Hallet. 

"  Young  ladies,"  she  said,  contemptuously,  "  who 
can't  soil  their  delicate  fingers,  ain't  lit  to  have  tho 
charge  of  a  sick  and  injured  man.  I  shall  sco  to  him, 
Hallet." 

At  another  time  he  might  have  disputed  her  will,  but 
now  he  was  afraid  to  do  so.  All  the  ugly  affair  of 
Houghton,  Lever,  &c.,  might  come  to  light  through  an. 
angry  woman's  tongue. 

Lever  remained  under  Mrs.  Hallet's  care  in  ■ 
Court. 

The  blow  on  his  temple  had  been  so  vigorously  dealt, 
that  for  two  days  delirium  ensued,  and  his  ravings  were 
constantly  of  the  one  who  occupied  his  whole  thoughts 
— Rose. 

By  every  endearing  name  he  called  her ;  he  implored 
her  to  come  to  him,  and  these  wild  ravings  convinced 
Hallet  of  the  depth  ot  affection  which  ho  felt  for  his 
child  ;  these  first  awakened  in  his  heart  an  idea  which, 
eventually,  was  destined  to  save  his  prisoner.  In  tho 
mad  rage  to  possess  himself  of  the  pocket-book,  he  for- 
got the  import  of  Lever's  communication — that  he  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Melville,  whose  name,  until  the  sup- 
posed fraudulent  bankruptcy,  had  ever  stood  one  of  tho 
liighest  in  tho  commercial  world,  and  would  still,  in, 
the  person  of  his  son,  were  the  loss  of  the  pocket-book 
fully  proved,  Now,  as  the  young  man  lay  tossing  in 
fever,  under  his  and  Mrs.  Hallet's  care — lor  ho  was  ali  ;i  i  d 
to  call  in  a  medical  man — an  idea  entered  his  mind,  that 
Rose  could  not  hope  to  marry  better  than  a  man  like 
Heury  Melville's  son.  The  question  was,  had  she  been 
secretly  attached  to  him  ? 

If  so,  it  could  all  be  arranged,  and  whilo  Houghton's 
ill-gotten  money  must  all  be  refunded  to  Melville's  son, 
he  would  so  arrange  it,  that  the  share  he  had  taken 
should  remain  his  ;  for  Houghton  would,  he  knew,  con- 
sent to  anything  to  avoid  exposure. 

All  this  Hallet  argued,  feeling  well  assured  that  the 
banker,  though  he  might  remain  suspected,  could  not 
be  convicted;  and  even  should  he  be,  Lever  would 
claim  the  property  left,  as  Houghton  was  not  insolvent ; 
and  with  his  father's  name  to  back  him,  Lever  must 
become  a  prosperous  man.  We  often  arrange  things 
very  well  in  our  own  minds,  but  how  provokingly  cir- 
cumstances the  most  unforeseen  destroy  them. 

Rose,  as  we  have  said,  felt  annoyed  at  her  father's 
evident  watching — she  could  not  comprehend  it;  ho 
was  simply  endeavouring  to  discover  her  real  senti- 
ments towards  Lever. 

Lever  remained  under  Mrs.  Hallet's  care,  and,  after 
the  first  two  days,  began  slowly  recovering. 

Hallet  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  lead  him  to- 
wards the  subject  of  his  wanderings  of  mind ;  and 
though  Lever,  as  naturally  may  be  supposed,  was  at 
first  guarded  and  suspicious,  he  became  won,  at  length, 
to  less  reserve  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Hallet,  the  re- 
collection that  Hallet  was  Rose's  father,  and  the  most 
delusive  hope  of  a  young  ardent  heart,  that  by  his  own 
and  Rose's  influence  her  father  might  bo  reformed. 

Led  on  by  these  ideas,  and  weakened  by  illness, 
Lever  unbent,  and  the  specious  Hallet  obtained  a  full 
admission  from  him  of  his  love  for  Rose,  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  ho  refused  to  state 
where  and  how  they  had  first  met. 

However,  that  mattered  little ;  Hallet  delighted,  ar- 
ranged the  whole  affair  in  his  own  mind,  and  com-  ] 
pletely  duped  Lever  by  the  compunction  he  expressed  j 
for  his  devious  ways. 

"  Let  me  see  Rose  honourably  settled,  and  then  I  will 
make  all  respect  me,"  he  said.  1 

Lever  argued  that  true  repentance  could  not  admit  of  1 
crime  for  an  hour. 

And  Hallet  admirably  played  tho  part  of  tho  sick 
wolf,  who  would  not  even  look  at  a  lamb  to  eat  it,  I 
but  signed  a  bond  of  eternal  friendship  with  its  kind. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


New  Table  Ok.\  vments.— Ladies  are  introducing  a 
new  and  beaut  iful  ornament  for  the  parlour  mantel  or 
centre  table.  They;  take  large  pine  burs,  sprinkle  gracs 
seeds  of  any  kind  "in  them,  and  place  them  in  pots  of 
water.  When  the  burs  arc  soaked  a  few  days,  ibey 
close  up  in  the  form  of  solid  cones,  then  tho  little 
spears  of  green  grass  begin  to  emerge  from  amongst 
the  laminae,  forming  an  ornament  of  rare  and  tfuiple 
beauty,  adapted  for  the  table. 
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MY  UNCLE'S  WILL. 

It  was  one  d3y  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  after 
an  unusual  bustle  in  the  family  mansion,  and  my  being 
Braved  in  black,  much  to  my  convenience  in  the  hot 
month  of  August,  that  I  was  told  my  asthmatic  old 
tele  had  gone  off  like  a  lamp,  and  that  I  was  an  heiress 
to  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  This  information, 
given  with  an  air  of  infinite  importance,  made  no  very 
great  impression  upon  me  at  the  time ;  and,  in  spite  of 
fiie  circumstances  being  regularly  dwelt  upon  by  my 
French  governess  at  Camden  House  after  every  heinous 
misdemeanour, I  had  thought  little  on  the  subject,  till,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  I  was  told  to  bid  adieu  to  Levizac  and 
pirouettes,  and  hear  my  uncle's  will  read  by  my  guardian. 

It  furnished  me,  indeed,  with  ample  means  of  think- 
ing. Dr.  Marrowfat's  face,  neither  human  nor  divine — 
I  see  it  before  me  while  I  am  writing — appeared  posi- 
tively frightful  while  he  recited  its  monstrous  contents. 
It  appeared  that  my  father  and  uncle,  though  brothers, 
lad  wrangled  and  jangled  through  life,  and  that  the 
only  subject  upon  which  they  agreed  was  the  dignity  of 
the  Vavasour  family;  that  in  a  moment  of  unprece 
dented  unison,  they  had  determined  that,  as  the  title 
fell  to  my  cousin  Edgar,  and  the  estate  to  me,  to  keep 
both  in  the  family,  we  should  marry.  And  it  seemed, 
whichever  party  violated  these  preciou3  conditions,  was 
actually  dependent  on  the  other  for  bread  and  butter. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  pious  arrangement  I  blessed 
myself,  and  Sir  Edgar  cursed  himself.  <:  A  passionate, 
overbearing  man,"  thought  I,  "  for  a  husband  of  an 
orphan — of  a  girl  who  has  not  a  nearer  relation  than 
him  in  the  world,  who  has  no  mother  to  support  her. 
A  profound  rake,  too,  who  will  merely  view  me  as  an 
incumbrance  on  his  estate ;  who  will  think  no  love,  no 
confidence,  no  respect  due  to  me ;  who  will  insult  my 
feelings,  deride  my  sentiments,  and  with  unkindness 
treat  the  best  affections  of  my  nature.  No,"  I  con- 
cluded, as  my  constitutional  levity  returned ;  "  I  have 
the  greatest  possible  respect  for  guardians,  revere  their 
office,  and  tremble  at  their  authority ;  but  to  make  my. 
•elf  wretched  merely  to  please  them — no !  I  positively 
cannot  think  of  it." 

Well,  time,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  went  on 
The  gentleman  was  within  a  few  months  of  twenty-ono; 
and  on  the  day  of  hi3  attainincr  age,  he  was  to  say  who 
ther  it  was  his  pleasure  to  fulfil  the  arrangement.  My 
opinion,  I  found,  was  not  to  be  asked — a  rich  and  titled 
husband  was  procured  for  me  ;  and  I  sat  musing  on  my 
singular  situation,  when  a  thought  struck  me :  Can  I 
see  him,  and  judge  of  his  character,  unsuspected  by  him- 
self ?  This  is  the  season  when  he  pays  an  annual  visit 
to  my  godmother — why  not  persuade  her  to  let  me  visit 
1:ct  incog.  V  The  idea,  strange  as  it  was,  was  instantly 
acted  on ;  and  a  week  saw  mo  at  Vale  Royal,  and  with- 
out carriage,  without  horses,  without  servants— to  all 
appearance  a  girl  of  no  pretensions  or  expectations,  and 

To  this  hoar  I  remember  my  heart  beating  audibly  as 
I  descended  to  the  dining-room,  where  I  was  to  see  for 
the  first  time  the  arbiter  of  my  fate ;  and  I  never  shall 
forget  the  start  of  surprise,  when  a  pale,  gentlemanly, 
and  rather  reserved  young  man,  in  apparent  ill-health, 
was  introduced  to  me  as  the  noisy,  dissolute,  distracted 
baronet.  -  Preciously  lave  I  been  hoaxed,"  thought  I, 
v,  after  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  Sir 
Elgar,  I,  with  the  other,  left  the  room.  Days  rolled  on 
in  succession ;  chance  continually  brought  us  together, 
find  prudence  began  to  whimper,    You  had  better  return 

Still  I  lingered,  till  one  evening,  towards  the  'l  v.-e  of 
i  loiwr  Ute-i-tite  conversation,  on  my  saying  that  I  never 
considered  m^ney  and  happiness  synonymous  terms, 
md  thought  it  very  possible  to  live  on  five  hundred  a 
fear,  he  replied,  -  One  admission  more — could  you  live 
m  it  with  in o  'f  You  are  doubtless  acquainted,"  ho  con- 
tinued, with  lncreajing  emotion,  "with  my  unhappy 
litoation  ;  but  not,  perhaps,  aware  that,  revolting  from 
in  onion  with  Mum  Vavasour,  I  have  resolved  on  taking 
>rders,  and  accepting  a  living  from  a  friend.  If  fore- 
roin?  more  brilliant  prospects,  would  you  condescend 
f>  share  my  retirement '("  His  manner,  the  mo- 
■nent,  the  lovely  scene  which  surrounded  us,  all  com- 
bined against  m,  and  Heaven  knows  what  answer  I 
night  have  been  hurried  into,  had  I  not  got  out,  with  a 
iraiety,  toreizn  to  rny  heart,  "  I  can  say  nothing  to  you 
till  yon  have  in  person  explained  your  sentiments  to 

'  Bst  why  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Could  seeing  her  again 
Via  reconcile  me  to  her  manner?,  habits,  nrul  senti- 
menU?  or  any  sum  of  money,  however  large,  induce 
ne  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  a  hump-backed  bos- 
lieu  in  green  spectacles '{" 


"  In: 
"Is 
I  am  f 

"OS! 


her  cradle.   But  yon  colour;  do  you 

Why,  she  is  my  most  particular  friend!" 
-eg  your  pardon.  What  an  unlucky  dog 

Oh,  no — not  offended.  Ilnmp-hacked  ! 
Sot  in  tho  least  offended,  ilnmp-liacked, 
ge  thing*  in  the  world!"  and  I  irivolun- 

ception,"  he  resumed,  as  soon  as  he  could 


dissolute,  passionate,  awkward,  ill-disposed  young  man 
breathing." 

"Thed  1!" 

'"'Don't  swear,  but  hear  me.  See  your  cousin;  you 
will  find  yourself  mistaken.  Further,  at  present,  this 
deponent  saith  not ;"  and,  with  a  face  ludicrously  dis 
toned  with  an  attempt  to  smile,whenlwas  monstrously 
inclined  to  cry,  I  escaped  to  my  room.  We  did  not  meet 
again ;  for  the  next  morning,  in  no  enviable  frame  of 
mind,  I  returned  home.  ^ 

Not  many  weeks  afterwards,  Sir  Edgar  came  of  age, 
The  bells  were  ringing  blithely  in  the  breeze, the  tenants 
were  carousing  on  the  lawn,  when  he  drove  up  to  the 
door.  My  cue  was  taken.  With  a  large  pair  of  green 
spectacles  on  my  nose,  in  a  darkened  room,  near  a  table 
covered  with  ponderous  volumes,  I  prepared  for  a  tre- 
mendous interview.  After  hems  and  haws  innumerable, 
and  with  confusion  the  most  distressing  to  himself  and 
the  most  amusing  to  me,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  could  not  fulfil  the  engagement  made  for  him,  and 
regretted  that  it  had  ever  been  contemplated. 

No,  no,"  said  I,  in  a  voice  that  made  him  start  and 
draw  up  the  blinds ;  "  no,  no — it  is  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose Sir  Edgar  Vavasour  could  ever  connect  himself 
with  an  ill-bred,  awkward,  hurap-backed  girl!" 

Exclamations  and  exclamations,  laughter  and  raillery, 
intermixed  with  more  serious  feeling,  followed ;  but  the 
result  of  all  was — that — that — we  were  married, 


THE  ORPHAN. 

Oh,  happy  child,  who  sittest  blest 
TJpon  thy  mother's  knee  at  night, 

Who  clingest  to  thy  father's  breast. 
As  if  that  place  were  all  thy  right; 

Th<ink  God  on  bended  knee  at  even, 
Thank  God  at  morn  with  folded  hand, 

That  He  a  mother's  love  has  given— 
A  tender  father's  guiding  hand. 

I  pass*d>a  quiet  burial  ground, 
By  westering  sunbeams  calmly  lit, 

And  there,  beside  a  double  mound, 
I  saw  a  lonely  orphan  sit. 

The  clustering  curls  that  bound  her  head 
With  golden  licht,  must  ever  miS3 

The  father's  gentle  hand  outspread— 
The  tender  mother's  evening  kiss. 

Never  her  eyes  shall  meet  again 

Those  eyes  that  gleamed  in  proud  delight; 
Her  ears  shall  long,  but  long  in  vain, 

For  greeting  kind,  or  fond  good-night. 

0  God,  the  orphan's  God  above, 
Comfort  that  lonely  heart  to-night ; 

And  make  us  grateful  for  the  love 
That  IHls  our  happy  homes  with  light. 

C. 


F.  A. 


SUMMER  THOUGHTS. 

EY  C.  DUNLOP  KIDD. 

Child  of  the  sun,  6ce— sultry  Summer  comes. — Tnonios'. 
Tiikice  welcome  is  the  bright  summer  sunshine,  which 
has  come  at  last !  Many  were  the  hearts  that  trembled 
for  their  happy  summer  thoughts,  when  the  months 
rolled  round,  and  announced  that  summer  had  arrived; 
but  the  dull,  leaden  clouds  above  belied  their  words. 
But  after  many  days  of  patient  waiting,  we  see,  we  feel 
that  it  is  summer.  Now  is  the  time  to  cast  ourselves 
away,  and  renew  our  summer  man.  Away,  then,  with 
"dull  care  and  cankering  thought,"  and  let  only  sum- 
mer meditations  steal  softly  over  us !  Now  is  the  time 
to  hurry  off  to  the  pleasant  fields,  and  the  sweet  per- 
fumed vales. 

Hie  you,  O  friend,  to  yonder  glistening  fields,  where 
the  rich  piles  of  yellow  corn  arc  bursting  into  gold. 
Hear  you  not  already  the  reapers'  shouts,  as  they  quaff 
the  nut-brown  ale  ?  Hio  you  on  further,  to  the  bending 
branches  of  "  cherry-cheeked  pear,"  and 

"  The  redd'ning  apple,  that  ripens  hero  to  gold ;" 

whilst  close  beside  trails  the  sweet  yellow-flowered  hop- 
bines. On  further  yet,  over  green  lanes  covered  with 
the  "  modest-tipped  daisy,"  and  tho  hundred  and  one 
flowers  of  English  fields,  whilst,  far  as  tho  eye  can  reach, 
tower  up  wooded  hills,  luxuriating  in  all  their  manifold 
colours.  Tall,  towering  elm  and  chesnut-trees,  encircled 
by  the  sturdy  oak,  throw  their  shadows  o'er  the  path, 
and  form  bowers  for  sweet  songsters,  whose  warbling 
throats  utter 

"  Snch  music  as  beforo  was  never  heard." 
Then,  bow  luxurious  to  recline  upon  Nature's  green 
carpeted  banks ! 

"  How  sweet  it  is,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes,  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream ; 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy." 

As  tho  rippling  stream  passes  by,  gurgling  o'er  tho 
Debbie*,  and  the  low  moaning  of  breeze-blown  branches 
is  accompanied  with  tho  sweet  strains  of  tho  twittering 
song-birds — when  all  these  ravishing  Mights  and  sounds 
meet  the  eye  and  ear,  then  lot  thy  sweet  summer 
thoughts  intrude;  and  may  they  be  sweet  and  happy 
thoughts — thoughts  that,  when  tho  cares  and  harasses 
of  buSmess  have  to  bo  resumed,  may  bo  looked  back 
upon  as  gladful  inciters  to  pursue  our  tanks  und  duties, 
tho  better  to  prepare  us  for  that  great  shoro  whero 
summer  and  summer  thoughts  for  ever  reign. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. ' 

MISSED  OPPOUTUNITIES. 

Who  has  not  been  told  that,  if  they  had  conic  sooner, 
or  gone  earlier,  or  homed  their  pace,  or  slackened  it, 
or  done  something  that  they  have  not  done,  the  whole 
course  of  life  would  have  been  otherwise?  Who  has 
not  looked  back  regretfully  at  tho  past,  which,  differently 
fashioned,  would  have  made  the  present  other  than  it 
is  ?  We  think  it  hard  that  we  cannot  take  tho  fabric  of 
our  life  to  pieces,  as  a  mantua-maker  unpicks  her  work, 
and  make  up  the  stuff  another  way.  How  much  waste 
we  might  save  in  the  cloth,  how  much  better  a  shapo 
we  might  make  the  garment,  if  wo  only  had  the  right  to 
use  our  scissors  and  needle  again,  and  refashion  the 
past  '„y  the  experience  of  the  present ! — .Aurora  Floyd. 

THE  OUEANG-OLTANG'S  LOVE. 

Some  of  the  men  who  wandered  further  than 
the  others  in  search  of  wild  fruits  reported  seeing 
some  very  largo  monkeys,  which  they  said  might  be 
ourang-outangs,  and  while  speaking  of  them  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  various  stories  told  of  people  being  car- 
ried off  by  them.  But  although  many  stories  are  related 
of  tho  male  ourang-outang  carrying  off  young  Da  yak 
maidens  into  the  jungle,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  we  Kea  c  i  if 
the  female  ourang-outang  running  off  with  a  man.  But 
the  Muruts  of  Padas  tell  the  following  narrative,  which, 
they  say,  may  be  believed :— Some  years  ago  one  of 
their  young  men  was  wandering  in  the  jungle,  armed 
with  a  sumpitan,  or  blowpipe,"  and  a  sword.  He  camo 
to  the  banks  of  a  pebbly  stream,  and,  being  a  hot  day, 
he  thought  he  would  have  a  bathe.  He  placed  his  arias 
and  clothes  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  then  went  into 
tho  water.  After  a  time,  being  sufficiently  refreshed, 
he  was  returning  to  dress,  when  he  perceived  an  enor- 
mous female  ourang-outang  standing  between  him  and 
the  tree.  She  advanced  towards  him  as  he  stood  para- 
lysed by  surprise,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  compelled 
him  to  follow  her  to  a  branching  tree  and  climb  up  it. 
When  he  reached  her  resting-place,  consisting  of  boughs 
and  branches  woven  into  a  comfortable  nest,  she  made 
him  enter.  There  he  remained  some  months,  jealously 
watched  by  his  strange  companion,  fed  by  her  on  fruits 
and  the  cabbage  of  the  palm,  and  rarely  permitted  to 
touch  the  earth  with  his  feet,  but  compelled  to  move 
from  tree  to  tree.  This  life  continued  some  time,  till 
the  female  ourang-outang,  becoming  less  watchf  ul,  per- 
mitted tho  Murut  more  liberty.  He  availed  himself  of 
it  to  slip  down  tho  trunk  of  the  tree  and  run  to  tho 
place  where  he  had  formerly  left  his  weapons.  She, 
seeing  his  attempted  escape,  followed,  to  be  pierced,  as 
she  approached  him, by  a  poisoned  arrow.  I  was  told,  if  I 
would  ascend  the  Padas  river  as  far  as  the  man's  village, 
I  might  hear  the  story  from  his  own  lips. — Borneo. 

OHIEXTAL  JUSTICE. 

At  Mascara,  two  children  having  quarrelled  in  tho 
street,  their  parents  interfered,  and,  from  insults  and 
menaces  becoming  more  and  more  excited,  one  drew 
his  knife  and  stabbed  his  adversary,  who  fell  dead.  Ho 
had  received  five  wounds — one  in  his  right,  and  one  in 
his  left  breast,  two  in  the  stomach,  and  the  fifth  in  tho 
back.   A  crowd  had  collected,  and  in  it  were  the  polico 
agents,  who  arrested  the  murderer  and  conducted  him 
before  the  magistrate  of  the  town.    The  Ulcmas,  or 
doctors  of  the  law,  assembled  and  constituted  a  tribunal. 
In  less  than  half-an-hour  the  witnesses  had  been  heard, 
and  the  culprit  was  condemned  to  suffer  tho  penalties 
of  veugcanee  at  the  hand  of  his  victim's  brother.  Upon 
a  sign  from  the  magistrate,  two  police-agents  tied  his 
wrists  together,  placed  themselves  on  his  right  and  loft, 
md*  preceded  hy  his  executioner,  led  him  to  tho  market- 
place, then  thronged  with  two  or  three  thousand  Arabs. 
When  I  arrived,  the  police-officers,  flourishing  their 
sticks  amid  tho  crowd,  had  cleaved  a  circular  space,  of 
which  the  centre  was  occupied  by  the  executioner  and 
tho  condemned — the  one  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  tho 
other  calm,  and  apparently  indifferent  to  what  was 
passing.    In  tho  terms  of  the  sentence,  tho  murderer 
was  to  die  under  the  same  number  of  wounds  as  he  had 
inflicted,  and  to  receive  them  in  tho  samo  order,  and 
in  the  same  parts  of  his  body,  as  his  victim  had  received 
them.    When  all  was  ready,  and  the  preparations  were 
limited  to  the  simple  arrangements  I  have  described,  a 
police-officer  raised  his  bOI-on — that  was  the  signal.  Tho 
man  with  tho  knife  rushed  at  his  patient,  and  stabbed 
him  in  tho  right  breast,  and  then  in  the  left  breast,  but 
of  course  without  reaching  his  heart,  for  the  unfortunate 
man  cried  aloud — "  Strike,  strike,  but  think  not  that 
thou  can.<t  kill  me ;  it  is  Uod  alone  who  slays."  Mean- 
while, tho  punishment  was  ferociously  inflicted,  and  tho 
criminal,  whoso  entrails  were  bursting  from  him  with 
waves  of  blood,  as  wound  after  wound  was  inflicted, 
continued  to  revile  his  executioner.    There  remained  a 
last  blow  to  deal.    Tho  wounded  wretch  turned  himself 
round,  and  tho  blade  of  the  knife  disappeared  in  his 
loins.    Ho  staggered,  yet  did  not  fall.     "  Enough ! 
enough  P    shouted  the  crowd  ;  "  ho  gavo  only  five 
stabs,  and  ho  must  rcceivo  no  more."    The  execution, 
in  fact,  was  over,  and  the  miserable  man  had  strength 
enough  left  to  regain  his  horse.    Tho  Consular  physi- 
cian, M.  Wariner,  arrived  almost  at  the  samo  momont; 
and  while  ho  was  engaged  in  dressing  tho  stomach- 
wounds,  tho  man  reiterated — "Oh,  1  pray  you,  euro  me ! 
They  say  you  a/re  a  great  doctor:  provo  it— cure  mo,  in 
order  that  I  may  kill  that  dog!"    liut  all  was  unavail- 
ing, and  ho  died  in  tho  course  of  tho  night. — Horses  of 
the  Sahwra, 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Mosaic  decoration  is  to  bo  coinmcnoed  shortly  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The  stones  of  tho  St.  Ilelona  gravo  of  Napoloou  aro  to  bo 
brought  to  Paris. 

Cj&hg  n  numbers  of  mon  continuo  to  bo  discharged  from  tho 
Woolwich  arsonal. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  tho  celebrated  traveller,  has 
lost  her  life  by  fevor  in  Africa,  while  'accompanying  her  hus- 
band on  his  travols. 

A  Tapeworm  in  tiii'  Eye. — A  letter  from  Berlin  relates  tho 
following  singular  fact:— The  son  of  a  shopkeopor,  rosiding 
ing  in  Berlin,  having  complainod  that  ho  could  not  see  so  woll 
as  usual  with  one  of  his  eyos,  was  conducted  to  tho  establish- 
ment of  Dr.  Groafo.  On  examining  the  patient,  tho  doctor 
said  it  was  lucky  the  child  had  boon  promptly  brought  to 
him,  for  ho  declared  that  immediately  behind  tho  iris  of  tho 
affected  eye  there  was  a  tapeworm!  This  parasite,  ho  i.Jded, 
would  undoubtedly  have  soon  completely  destroyed  the  organ 
of  vision  m  which  it  had  taken  up  its  quarters.  The  doctor 
said  it  was  a  wonder  that  such  cases  were  not  more  frequent. 
They  arose,  ho  observed,  from  oating  undordono  or  uncooked 
meat,  and  most  generally  pork. 

Coleeuxjk'b  United  States  Prophecy. — Thirty  years  ago 
Sainuel  Taylor  Coleridgo  spoke  of  tho  dissolution  of  tho 
STorth  irn  arid  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  as 
follows  :— "  Now,  and  for  some  years  past,  the  poople  of  tho 
i!i  hate  England  with  increasing  bitterness,  whilst 
amongst  those  of  the  South,  who  are  Jacobins,  the  British 
connection  has  become  popular.  Can  there  over  be  any 
thorough  national  fusion  of  tho  Northern  and  Southern 
States?  I  think  not.  In  fact,  the  Union  will  bo  shaken 
almost  to  dislocation  whenever  a  very  serious  question 
between  tho  States  arises.  Tho  American  Union  has  no 
centre,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  make  ouo.  The  more  thoy 
extend  thou1  borders  into  tho  Indians'  land,  the  weaker  will 
the  national  cohosion  be.  But  I  look  upon  the  States  as 
splendid  masses,  to  bo  used,  by  and  by,  in  tho  composition 
of  two  or  three  great  governments." 

A  Modern  William  Tell.— The  story  of  William  Tell 
camo  up  tho  other  night  at  the  table,  around  which  three 
French  sportsnion  wero  sitting  after  a  day's  shooting.  One 
of  the  chasseur's,  M.  Cyrdle  S.,  thought  nothing  of  Toll's 
feat.  Ho  would  bet  to  do  tho  same,  substituting  only  a 
pistol  for  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  bet  was  taken ;  tho 
wugerers,  eager  to  settle  tho  affair,  would  not  wait  till  the 
morrow.  In  the  dark  night,  M.  Cyrille's  son,  five  years  of 
age,  was  led  into  the  garden,  a  lantorn  was  placed  on  his 
head,  and  at  twenty-five  paces  his  father  snuffed  the  candle. 
So  nearly  was  ho,  however,  a  "  dead"  shot,  that  tho  mark  of 
the  bullet  was  actually  found  on  his  son's  cap.  Proud  of  his 
feat,  the  sportsman  boasted  of  his  skill ;  tho  story  was  re- 
peated, and  oamo  to  the  oars  of  the  authorities,  who  imme- 
diately arrested  M.  Cyrille  for  attempted  homicide,  and  his 
two  friends  as  accessaries  before  tho  fact,  and  they  aro  all 
now  in  durance  vile. 

Cotton  prom  China. — A  communication  from  Cochin  China 
says  that  tho  cotton-plant  grows  spontaneously  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that,  consequently,  we  may  find  there  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  precious  commodity  to  render  us  independent 
of  any  foreign  supply.  The  cotton  grown  in  Cochin  China 
belongs  to  tho  species  known  in  commerce  as  short  silk. 
Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  culti- 
vated and  prepared,  it  already  rivals  the  produce  of  New 
Orleans.  It  is  soit  and  silky,  of  a  white  colour,  and  its 
thread  is  long.  After  a  two  years'  war,  Lower  Cochin  China 
alone  exported  2,O0O,0O01bs.  weight.  Tho  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy  have  hitherto  attached  no  importance  to  tho  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  The  natives  content  thomselves  with 
:,l>iiiuing  with  u  wheel  as  much  as  they  require  for  their 
own  use.  It  appears  further  that  the  growth  of  cotton  is  not 
confined  to  certain  provinces  only,  but  the  soil  of  the  entire 
country  is  suited  to  its  production. 

Tub  Rebel  Picket. — The  American  press  abounds  with 
anecdotes  of  the  war,  more  or  less  veracious.  Here  is  a  good 
Federal  specimen  : — "  Some  time  ago  wo  had  a  picket  com- 
posed of  threo  Jorsey  men.  It  was  in  tho  very  advance. 
While  posted  there  a  secession  sentinel  was  stationed  behind 
a  tree,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tho  Union 
boys  wero  astonished  to  hear  him  crying  out,  '  What  are  you 
doing  over  there  ?'  They  answered,  '  Making  our  coffee." — 
It  is  supposed  that  the  poor  rebel  had  snuffed  tho  aroma  in 
tho  breeze.  'What!'  said  the  rebel,  'real  coffee?'— 'Yes,' 
was  tho  answor, '  real  coffee— don't  you  want  some  ?'  After 
a  pause,  tho  robel  said — '  Suppose  I  come  over  there  and  lay 
down  my  musket,  will  you  let  mo  come  back  here  without 
hurting  me  ?' — '  Yes,  come  on,  we  give  you  our  pledge,'  was 
tho  reply.  Accordingly  the  secession  volunteer  came  over 
and  swallowod  two  large  cups  of  coffoo,  and  a  good  supply 
of  sound  bread  and  meat.  After  he  had  satisfied  himself,  he 
expressed  his  thanks,  pronounced  the  repast  very  good,  and 
seemed  suddenly  impressed  with  a  now  idea.  Looking  upon 
the  comfortablo  and  well-dressed  defenders  of  tho  old  flag  at 
his  side,  he  at  last  quietly  remarked,  '  I  think  I  will  leave 
that  musket  where  it  is,'  and  then  deliberately  surrendered 
himself." 

Male  and  Female  Cbiminals.— Of  every  100  prisoners 
committed  to  prison  in  England,  in  the  year  1801,  28  were 
women,  so  that  of  every  four  prisoners  one  was  a  woman. 
In  tho  committals  for  the  more  serious  offences,  indictable 
offences— 14340  males  and  3,977  females — the  proportion  of 
women  was  fewer  j  in  the  five  years  1857-01  it  has  been  littlo 
more  than  ono  in  every  fivo.  But  tho  comparison  is  not 
nearly  so  favourable  to  women  in  tho  estimates  made  by  tho 
police  of  tho  number  of  the  criminal  classes,  because  then 
profligate  women  aro  reckoned,  31,500  in  the  returns  of  last 
year.  The  number  of  women  belonging  to  the  criminal 
classes,  including  uuder  that  designation  known  thieves, 
receivers  of  stolon  goods,  suspected  persons,  vagrants,  pros- 
titutes, and  all  women  actually  in  prison,  for  other  cause 
than  debt,  was  returned  at  59,981  last  year,  or  ono  in  every 
171  of  the  entire  female  population  of  England.  The  criminal 
class  of  tho  other  sex  numbered  89,003,  or  one  in  109. 
Women  take  their  part  even  in  crimes  of  violence.  Last 
year  27  women  were  committed  to  take  their  trial  for 
murder,  7  for  attempting  to  murder,  29  for  manslaughter, 
18  for  wounding  with  intent  to  maim,  37  for  burglary,  76 
for  housebreaking,  and  17  were  charged  before  magistrates 
with  having  implements  for  housebreaking.  24  were  in- 
dicted for  robbery  and  assaults  to  rob  by  persons  armed  in 
company ;  but  assaults  and  larcenies  without  violence  are 
their  chiof  crimes.  12  were  indicted  for  bigamy;  112  for 
concealing  tho  birth  of  infants ;  20,041  wero  charged  before 
magistrates  with  being  drunk,  or  drank  and  disorderly,  and 
8,559  of  them  convicted. 


THE  JESTER 

An  advertiser  says  that  ho  has  a  cottage  to  lot  containing 
eight  rooms  and  an  aero  of  land. 

The  Best  Substitute  fob  Cotton. — Liberal  subscriptions 
for  tho  poor  creatures  who  aro  suffering  from  the  want  of  it. 
— Punch, 

*  An  Irishman  tells  of  a  fight  in  which  thcro  was  but  ono 
whole  nose  left  in  tho  crowd,  "  and  that  belonged  to  the  tay- 
kettlo." 

A  railroad  conductor,  out  of  employment  at  present,  wants 
to  know  when  Uio  "equinoctial  line"  is  to  bo  opened,  as  ho 
thinks  of  applying  for  a  situation. 

Some  ono  blamed  Mr.  March  for  changing  his  mind. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "that  is  the  difference  between  a  man  and 
a  jackass ;  tho  jackass  can't  change  his  mind,  and  a  man  can 
— it's  a  human  privilege." 

An  old  lady,  looking  at  the  curiosities  in  a  museum,  came 
to  a  couple  of  sea-dogs ;  and,  aftor  gazing  at  them  with  won- 
der, inquired  of  a  wag  who  stood  near  her,  if  they  barked. 
"  No,  madam,"  says  tho  wag,  "  thoir  bark  is  on  tho  sea." 

Hopeful,  Very. — A  gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from 
Arkansas  heard  the  following  conversation  at  a  tavern : — 
"Holloa,  boy!" — "Holloa,  yourself!"  "Can  I  get  break- 
fast hero?" — "I  don't  reckon  you  can."  "Why  not?" 
"  Massa's  away,  mistress  is  drank,  tho  baby's  got  tho  colic, 
and  I  don't  care  a  darn  for  nobody." 

Yankee  Poetry.— Tho  following  "Owed  to  Lake  Ontary" 
is  worth  preserving : — 

"Green  are  thy  waters,  greon  as  bottle-glass— 

Behold  'em  stretoht  thar ! 
Fine  muskalonges  and  Oswego  bass 

Is  oft'n  katched  thar. 
Thar  tho  red  Injin  once  took  his  delights, 

Fisht,  fit,  and  bled; 
Now  most  of  the  inhabitants  is  whites, 

And  nary  red  1 " 

How  to  Avoid  the  Draught. — An  American  correspondent 
writes  : — "  A  smart  person  named  Fitch  advertised  very  ex- 
tensively in  all  the  Now  York  papers  that  any  person  who 
would  enclose  to  him  a  dollar  should  receive,  in  reply,  the 
most  positive  information  as  to  how  he  could  avoid  the 
draught.  He  received  over  six  hundred  letters  in  a  week, 
enclosing  the  dollar,  and  anxiously  demanding  the  "  gua- 
ranteed information."  To  all  he  replied  as  follows : — "  Enlist 
without  delay  in  the  nearest  volunteer  regiment.— A.  Fitch." 
It  was  a  square  transaction  all  round,  and  the  police  had  to 
let  Mr.  Fitch  slide. 


HOME  HINTS 

Green  Fly.— Tho  green  fly  may  be  got  rid  of  by  using 
Neal's  patent  plant-soap,  or  by  fumigation  with  tobacco, 
either  of  which  is  very  effective,  and  equally  cheap. 

Preservation  op  Eggs. — Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time  by  excluding  them  from  the  air.  Some  per- 
sons place  eggs  which  they  wish  to  preserve  in  a  netting,  or 
on  a  sieve  or  cullender,  and  immerse  thom  for  an  instant  in 
a  cauldrvn  of  boiling  water,  before  packing  them  away. 
Sometimes  eggs  are  placed  in  vessels  containing  milk  of 
lime  or  strong  brine,  or  rubbed  over  with  butter,  lard,  or 
gum- water ;  all  these  methods  act  by  excluding  the  air. 

Female  Accomplishments. — How  much  in  modern  educa- 
tion is  calculated,  if  not  intended,  rather  to  prepare  our 
females  to  dazzle  in  the  circle  of  fashion  and  the  gay  party, 
than  to  shine  in  the  retirement  of  home !  To  polish  the  ex- 
terior by  what  are  called  accomplishments  seems  to  bo  more 
the  object  than  to  give  a  solid  substratum  of  piety,  intelli- 
gence, good  sense,  and  social  virtue.  Never  was  a  subject 
less  understood  than  education.  To  store  the  memory  with 
facts,  or  to  cultivate  the  tasto  for  music,  singing,  drawing, 
languages,  and  needlework,  aro  the  ends  with  many.  _  The 
use  of  the  intellect  in  the  way  of  deep  reflection,  sound  judg- 
ment, accurate  discrimination,  is  not  taught  as  it  should  be ; 
while  the  direction  of  the  will,  the  cultivation  of  the  heart, 
and  the  formation  of  the  character  are  lamentably  neglected. 
Wo  ask  not  the  sacrifice  of  anything  that  can  add  grace,  and 
elegance,  and  ornament  to  the  feminine  character ;  but  we 
do  want  incorporated  with  this  more  of  what  is  masculine  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Quince  Jblly.— The  quinces  may  bo  preserved  as  jelly  by 
the  following  directions : — The  fruit  ought  not  to  be  quite 
ripo :  they  should,  however,  be  of  a  fine  yellow  colour.  Wipe 
off  the  down  which  covers  thom.  Quarter,  core,  and  put 
them  into  a  saucepan,  with  water  enough  to  cover  them. 
Set  them  on  the  fire,  and  whon  soft,  lay  the  pieces  on  a  sieve 
to  drain,  pressing  them  very  slightly.  Strain  the  liquor  and 
measure  it.  Add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  clarified  sugar, 
stir  it  well,  and  when  well  mixed  put  it  on  the  fire,  stdl  stir- 
ring. As  soon  as  the  jelly  spreads  over  the  spoon,  and  falls 
from  it  like  treacle,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold  pour 
it  into  pots.  To  make  marmalade,  gather  the  quinces  when 
fully  ripe  and  of  a  fine  yellow.  Pare,  quarter,  and  coro  them. 
Put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  httle  water,  and  set  them  on 
the  fire  untU  they  are  quite  soit.  Then  take  them  out  and 
lay  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain ;  rub  them  through,  and  weigh 
the  pulp.  Take  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  clarify  it,  and  add 
it  to  tho  pulp.  Stir  the  whole  well  together  over  the  fire  until 
it  will  fall  from  the  spoon  like  a  jolly.  The  marmalade  is  then 
fit  to  be  put  into  pots,  and  when  cold  cover  thom  close. 

 -*  

SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Iron  Formed  by  Animalcules. — The  French  Journal  of 
Public  Instruction  contains  a  curious  article  by  M.  Oscar  de 
Watteville,  in  which  ho  announces  tho  fact,  that  in  the  lakes 
of  Sweden  there  are  vast  layers  or  banks  of  iron  exclusively 
built  up  by  animalcules,  not  unlike  those  that  have  laid  tho 
foundations  of  large  islands  in  the  ocean,  by  silently  and  for 
ages  cemonting  matter  with  matter,  so  as  to  create  those 
beautiful  forms  known  as  madreponE,  milleporae,  eorals,  &c. 
The  iron  thus  found  is  called  in  Sweden  lake-ore,  distin- 
guished, according  to  its  form,  into  gunpowder,  pearl, 
money,  or  cake-ore.  In  winter,  the  Swedish  peasant,  who 
has  but  little  to  do  in  that  season,  makes  holes  in  the  ice  of 
a  lake,  and  with  a  long  pole  probes  the  bottom,  until  he  has 
found  an  iron  bank.  An  iron  sieve  is  then  let  down,  and 
with  a  sort  of  ladle,  conveniently  fashioned  for  the  purpose, 
tho  loose  ore  is  Bhovelled  into  tho  sieve,  which  is  then  hoisted 
up  again.  The  oro  thus  extracted  is,  of  course,  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  sand  and  other-  extraneous  matter,  which  is 
got  rid  of  by  waiting  it  in  a  cradle,  like  that  used  by  gold- 
diggers.  A  man  may  get  out  a  ton  of  iron  ore  per  day  by 
this  process. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Sign  op  the  Cross. — Tho  early  English  metrical  romances 
prove  that,  if  ladies  did  make  tho  sign  of  tho  cross  in  the 
middle  of  their  name,  it  was  not  from  ignorance  of  letters, 
but  from  devotion.  "  And  in  token  I  sign  it  with  the  cross," 
is  a  common  form,  proving  that  the  symbol  was  often  used 
as  a  visible  oath. 

Tobacco-Smoke  as  a  Beverage. — Tho  method  of  smoking 
sanctioned  by  fashion  (in  olden  times),  was  to  inhale  tho 
smoke  through  the  mouth,  passing  it  out  through  the  pas- 
sages of  the  nose,  by  which  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  tho 
tobacco  wore  more  brought  out  than  in  the  modern  manner 
of  exhaling  the  vapour  from  the  lips.  The  smoke  was  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  delicate  membranes  of  tho  throat 
and  brain.  To  this  method  of  stimulating  was  applied  tho 
term  tobacco-drinking,  common  in  the  technology  of  that 
time.  The  Cuban,  Mexican,  and  South  American  at  this 
day  drink  smoke  from  thoir  cigarettes  as  our  ancestors  did 
from  their  pipes ;  every  whiff  of  tho  doliciously-scented  and 
not  strong  tobacco  being  drawn  into  the  throat  as  far  as  the 
divergencies  of  tho  bronchial  tubes,  where  it  is  retained  a 
short  time  beforo  it  is  exhaled,  either  through  the  mouth  or 
nose.  The  accomplished  inhaler  will  draw  a  copious  breath 
from  his  cigar,  calmly  drink  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  pull' 
out  tho  unlooked-for  clouds  with  an  air  of  necromantic  un- 
concern. Tho  cigarette,  boing  light  and  brief,  if  not  too 
frequently  ropeated,  can  bo  smoked  innocently  in  this  way  ; 
but  the  young  man  who  indulges  in  cigars  thus  respired  is 
following  a  very  dangerous  business.  A  choice  Havana, 
burned  as  it  wero  inside  tho  bronchia,  gives  a  feeling  not  un- 
like the  enchantment  of  opium,  and  quite  as  destructive  to 
life  and  health. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Thirst  worse  than  Hunger. — The  disturbance  to  tho  gene- 
ral system  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  raging  thirst,  is 
far  more  terriblo  than  that  of  starvation,  and  for  this  reason : 
during  the  abstinence  from  food  tho  organism  can  still  livo 
upon  its  own  substanco ;  but  during  tho  abstinence  from 
liquids  the  organism  has  no  such  source  of  supply  within 
itself.  Men  have  even  ondured  absoluto  privation  of  food 
for  some  weeks,  but  three  days  of  absoluto  privation  from 
drink  (unless  in  a  moist  atmosphere)  is,  perhaps,  tho  limit 
of  endurance.  Thirst  is  the  most  atrocious  torture  ever  in- 
vented by  Oriental  tyrants.  It  is  that  which  most  effectually 
tames  animals.  Mr.  Estley,  when  he  had  a  refractory  horse, 
always  used  thirst  as  the  most  effectivo  means  of  coercion, 
giving  a  little  water  as  the  reward  for  every  act  of  obedience, 

Oriental  Inks. — The  ink  is  usually  composed  of  lamp- 
black or  powdered  charcoal,  prepared  with  gum  and  water, 
and  sold  in  small  grains  something  resembling  gunpowder. 
Tho  writer  who  wants  to  replenish  his  ink-horn  puts  some  of 
this  into  it,  and  adds  a  little  water,  but  not  enough  to  render 
tho  ink  thinner  than  that  used  by  printers.  Those  who  uso 
much  of  it  work  up  the  ink-grains  with  water,  much  in  tho 
same  manner  that  artists  prepare  their  colours.  In  the  ma- 
nuscripts written  with  this  irrlc,  tho  characters  appear  of  a 
most  intense  and  glossy  black,  which  never  changes  its  hue, 
never  eats  into  the  paper,  nor  even  becomes  indistinct  or 
obliterated,  except  from  the  action  of  water,  by  which  it  is 
even  more  easily  spoiled  than  our  own  manuscripts.  Tlio 
Eastern  scribes  also  write  hi  gold,  and  with  inks  of  various 
brilliant  colours,  particularly  red  and  blue.  These  dotails 
respecting  modem  Oriental  ink  agree  well  with  what  has 
been  ascertained  concerning  the  ink  of  the  ancients. 

DrviNG  for  Sponges. — Tho  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Syrian  diver  performs  his  duties : — After  saying 
his  prayers,  ho  squats  down  naked  on  tho  gunwale  of  tho 
boat,  with  a  net  used  for  a  pocket  round  his  neck,  and  a  pieco 
of  marble,  shaped  like  an  inverted  U,  in  his  hand.  To  this 
marble  a  rope  is  tied,  which  is  secured  to  the  gunwale  by  the 
other  end.  The  diver  now  repeatedly  inflates  his  lungs,  and 
then,  after  fetching  a  long  breath  for  the  last  time,  plunges 
head  foremost  into  tho  sea.  A  man  in  the  boat  meanwhile 
holds  tho  rope,  and,  as  soon  as  he  feels  it  shake,  he  gives  tho 
signal  to  two  of  his  cSmrados  to  haul  up  the  diver.  This  is 
done  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  latter  at  once  appears  above 
the  surface  with  half  his  body  out  of  the  water.  Quite  ex- 
hausted, he  clings  to  the  boat's  side ;  a  comrade  then  sup- 
ports him  by  the  wrist  until  he  has  relieved  himself  by  a  dis- 
charge of  water  from  his  nose,  ears,  and  mouth.  This  water 
is  often  tinged  with  blood.  A  good  diver  will  remain  threo 
minutes  undor  water,  but,  owing  to  tho  immense  exertion, 
he  cannot  dive  oftener  than  twice  every  hour. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

What  different  things  are  pride  and  vanity — pride  depend- 
ing on  self-applause,  vanity  on  the  applause  of  others ! 

A  man  cannot  possess  anything  that  is  better  than  a  good 
woman,  nor  anything  that  is  worse  than  a  bad  one. 

No  man  is  poor  who  takes  pains  to  realise  that  tho  days  of 
our  life  arc  but  pocket-money,  with  eternity  in  tho  bank. 

What  we  pity  genius  for,  is  what  the  angels  rejoico  over 
for  its  sake— tho  cloud  that  brings  the  tear-rain  out  of  which 
are  born  its  flowers. 

The  advantage  of  a  love  based  upon  intellectual  sympathy, 
is  its  continuing  to  deepen  with  the  improving  of  the  woman's 
mind— not  lessened  at  all  by  the  ageing  or  altering  of  such 
beauty  as  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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DAISY  THORNE; 
•». 

THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 
If  JU&ir  <tf  "  Jit  Flowrr  Oirl,"  "Jew  Atktoa,"  $c.  fe. 


PART  I. — SECRET  CRIMES. 


chapter  xin. 

Tni  wrrxcss  of  the  past. 
It  m  bo  dream  through  which  Daily  Tliornc  had 

She  beheld  thoM  objects  of  terror,  at  which  her 
ricod  curdled ;  the  gloomy  mill-house — the  old  man 
(nesting  amid  the  grim  shadows,  and  the  huge  casket, 
•ith  its  hideous  treasure — these  were  realities.  She 
tad  teen  them,  and,  once  seen,  they  were  never  to  be 
orgotten. 

At  the  cry.  which  arose  upon  the  ttill  midnight  lite 
lie  shriek  ot  the  murdered,  Gaffer  Thorno  dropped  the 
id  of  the  ancient  chest ;  and,  as  its  iron-bound  edges 
dosed  with  a  loud  clang,  ho  started  to  his  feet  and 
puad  around  in  terror. 

Hid  be  been  watched  ? 

Had  morMl  eyo  (razed  upon  that  unholy  mystery, 
i  inch  only  God  and  his  own  conscience  had  shared 
tfcroagh  the  long,  long  years  ? 

As  this  question  thrust  itself  upon  his  mind,  it  for  a 
BOtMBt  dVpritred  him  of  all  power  of  motion.  The 
sons)  of  gushing  waters  filled  his  ears;  a  film,  blood- 
(tamed  aad  dashed  with  flame,  obscured  bis  sight.  His 
staggering  limbs  seemed  for  a  moment  incapable  of 
mpporting  his  feoble  body,  and  it  was  tuo  band  of  Pro- 


vidence  alone  which  saved  him  from  the  abyss  yawning 
at  his  icet. 

Once  he  reeled  forward — his  foot  was  upon  tho  very 
edge — his  body  swayed  to  and  fro  ;  but  he  was  saved — 
saved  from  the  dark  chasm  beneath  which  tho  waters 
rushed  in  their  ceaseless  flow. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  old  man  had  recovered  himself. 

Then  his  first  impulse  was  to  conceal  the  light  j 
and  this  rendered  his  position  even  more  critical.  Hut 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  place,  ho  seized  a  ropo 
which  hung  from  an  adjoining  pillar,  and  tugging  at 
this,  lifted  the  huge  chest,  until  it  swung  suspended 
from  a  pulley  over  tho  aperture  in  tho  floor,  and  then 
slowly  sank  it,  until  it  rested  upon  beams  beneath  the 
flooring,  apparently  provided  for  its  reception.  Tho 
trap-door  mechanically  closed,  and  all  traces  of  the 
ghastly  object  had  disappeared.  Then,  impulsively,  as 
ho  had  acted  throughout,  he  snatched  tho  lantern  from 
the  cord  by  which  it  was  suspended,  and  dashing  open 
tho  door  of  tho  mill  with  his  foot,  rushed  out  bare- 
heeded  into  the  night. 

Tho  bleak  air  waved  his  grey  locks  about  his  eyes, 
and  the  light  in  the  swinging  lantern,  which  had  one 
broken  pane,  flared  and  flickered.  Heedless  of  this, 
Thorno  paused  and  listened. 

Absolute  silence,  broken  only  by  tho  moaning  of  tho 
wind ! 

Second  after  second  he  stood  besido  tho  door,  and 
then,  with  hasty  strides,  hemounted  some  fragile  steps, 
and  reached  the  spot  which  he  had  called  tho  leads — 
the  very  place  on  which  Daisy  had  stood,  a  witness  of 
his  fearful  secret. 

It  waa  as  he  had  said.  The  weather-boarding  of  tho 
mill  had  rotted  ;  thero  was  a  clumsy  holo  in  its  side, 
and,  thrusting  the  lantern  into  it,  ho  could  plainly  do- 
tect  tho  outlines  of  tho  water-wheel,  and  of  the  beams 
and  posts  and  ropes  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded. 

"Who  saw  it?"  ho  muttered,  as  he  withdrew  the 


light,  and  retraced  his  steps.  Groping  through  the  dark, 
uess,  tho  old  man  found  his  way  to  tho  rude  steps  by 
which  ho  had  ascended,  and  crawled,  rather  than, 
walked,  into  tho  main  body  of  the  mill-houso. 

Over  this  portion  of  tho  structure  tho  swinging  lantern 
cast  its  feobie  rays ;  and  tho  eyes  of  the  man  glanced 
round  in  hurried  and  terrified  scrutiny,  as  if  he  expected 
the  light  to  reveal  some  form,  human  or  spectral, 

There  was,  however,  nothing  to  justify  his  appro. 
hcn.»ion.  Then  this  fact  in  itsolf  becaino  a  ground  of 
uneasiness. 

"That  was  a  human  cry,"  ho  muttered  to  himself ; 
"  and  if  it  did  not  come  from  this  place,  where — where 
could  any  mortal  bo  concealed  ?" 

For  a  moment  ho  paused,  his  brows  contracted  with 
painful  thought— then,  starting  with  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  gavo  vont  to  an  expression  of  extremo  terror. 

I  see  it !"  he  cried ;  "  tho  weather-boarding  lias  rot- 
ted and  dropped  away  ;  thero  is  an  apcrturo  in  tho  wall, 
and  I  might  have  boon  overlooked  from  tho  leads.  Fool! 
fool  that  I  was,  never  to  give  a  thought  to  that !  But 
who  could  havo  been  there  at  this  hour?  Whoso  was 
that  cry  ?  It  was  such  a  shriek  as  women  utter  in  deep 
agony;  but  what  woman  ? — ah,  Heaven  help  me !"  ho 
cried,  with  sudden  energy  ;  "  could  it  bo  my  poor,  inno- 
cent child — could  it  he  Daisy  ?" 

Strango  that  this  thought  should  not  have  occurrod 
boforo ! 

But  when  it  rnshod  upon  him  with  overwhelming 
suddenness,  tho  old  man  lost  not  a  moment  in  idle 
doubt.  With  a  distraction  of  manner  piteous  to  witness, 
ho  re-entered  the  mill,  dashed  through  tho  main  por- 
tion in  which  tho  business  was  conducted,  and,  ascend- 
ing a  kind  of  ladder,  gained  tho  living  rooms,  and, 
through  them,  Daisy's  bod-chamber. 

Tho  instant  ho  came  in  sight  of  it,  his  worst  fcar3 
wore  aroused,  for,  midnight  us  it  was,  the  door  wa§ 
open, 
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That  Bight  prepared  liim  for  Uic  rest. 

That  open  door  took  from,  him  all  heart— all  hope, 
lie  was  prepared  to  tiad  the  liUlo  nest,  in  which  he  had 
loft  his  heart's  treasure  dreaming  so  happily,  blank  and 
deserted.  It  was  with  hardly  an  added  pang  that  a 
glanco  revealed  to  him  that  the  rooiuT.ua  empty. 

Who  can  realise-  tho  feelings  of  the  old  man,  as  ho 
threw  himself  upon  Daisy's  little  couch  and  wept— wept 
a  man's  bitter,  agonising  tears  ? 

His  more  than  fatherly  care  of  Daisy  had  been  of  the 
nature  of  an  expiation  for  a  secret  crime.  Inner  purity, 
in  her  innocence,  and  in  tho  happiness  which  ho  sought 
to  realise  for  his  son's  child,  ho  had  hoped  to  atone  for 
tho  wrong  which  had  overshadowed  his  wholo  life. 
Hence  it  was,  that  tho  suspicion  of  her  lightness  of 
conduct  in  respect  of  the  Squire  had  so  moved  him  j 
and  now  that  his  confidence  in  her  had  been  restored, 
a  calamity  moro  terrible  than  all  had  befallen  him.  She 
had  discovered  his  secret — he  could  not  question  that — 
n  horrible  loathing  of  him  had  como  over  her,  and, 
with  a  shriek  of  terror,  she  had  fled! 

"  Let  me  die !"  cried  tho  old  man,  through  his  tears ; 
"Merciful  Father!  let  me  die.  I  have  grown  hateful 
to  myself,  hideous  in  tho  eyes  of  her  whoso  love  alone 
made  life  endurable.  Ah  !  let  my  life  waste'  itself  out 
this  night !" 

But  Heaven  hoard  not. 

The  night  crept  on.  Tho  light  in  tho  lantern  flared 
itself  out.  Faint,  luminous  streaks,  that  were  not 
light,  but  only  a  mockery  of  light,  broke  in  the  east,  and 
still  the  old  man  lay  upon  the  fair  white  couch,  stricken 
down  beyond  human  consolation. 

Suddenly,  after  three  long  hours,  he  started  to  hi3 
feet. 

"Sho  cannot  have  left  the  mill,"  he  cried;  "it  is 
impossible.  There  arc  but  two  doors,  and  they  are 
barred  and  bolted  beyond  her  power  of  moving  them. 
Sho  must  be  hiding  here  !" 

Impressed  with  this  sudden  idea,  he  quitted  Daisy's 
room,  and  commenced  a  tremulous  but  minute  examina- 
tion of  every  corner  of  tho  mill.  One  portion  only  ho 
avoided.  Ho  did  not  descend  again  into  that  dismal 
lower  region,  which  concealed  tho  ghastly  witness  of 
tho  past.  The  hours  of  silent  agony  ho  had  passed 
through  had  utterly  unnerved  him,  and  he  was  unequal 
to  that  trial. 

But  with  this  ezooption,  nc  portion  of  the  Black  Mill 
escaped  his  scrutiny;  and  when  at  length  his  task  was 
completed,  ho  stood  for  a  moment  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. 

Then  raising  his  hand  to  his  brow,  whilo  his  face 
contracted  with  horror,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
terror.      •  - 

"  What  if  sho  had  fallen  from  the  narrow  ledge  from 
which  she  must  have  watched?"  hejsxehiimed.  <:  Sho 
may  be  lying  on  the  earth  below— a  corpse  '." 

With  feverish  haste  ho  rushed  to  the  spot.  He  passed 
out  of  tho  mill  on  to  the: ledge  of  leaden  roof,  of  which 
he  had  .spoken.  He  stood  on  its  extreme  edge,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  staring  down  into  tho  darkness;  and 
there,  twenty-feet  below,  his  keen  eyes  detected  an 
object  which,  for  tho  moment,  curdled  his  blood  with 
horror. 

A  long,  white  strip,  torn  from  a  woman's  dress, 
flapped  and  flattered  in  tho  breeze. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TriEOUGU   THE  PANEL, 

A  joyful  day  at  Grimwood  Chase  was  that  following 
the  iugfiS  on  which  Claridgc  had  beheld  the  phantom, 
for  on.  that  day  Reginald  Clavers  quitted  his  sick 
room. 

He  was  still  very  pale  and  very  feeble.  His  strength, 
once  so  great,  had  wasted  to  that  of  a  child,  and  it  was 
only  by  leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  servant,  that  he 
was  able  to  reach  the  breakfast-room. 

There  Sir  Iroton  welcomed  him  with  unfeigned  joy. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  this  is  indeed  a  treat.  I  never 
thought  to  see  you  in  this  room  again.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  you  would  ever  rise  from  that  bed  of  sick- 
ness.   Bat,  thank  God — thank  God,  you  are  spared  !" 

Did  any  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Preserver  swell  the 
heart  of  tho  yoaug  man  at  that  moment  ?  Did  (ho 
bright  sunshine,  and  tho  blue  sky,  and  the  flower- 
dotted  lawn,  that  stretched  from  the  window  in  glow- 
ing beauty,  awaken  any  emotion  of  praise  in  him  ? 

If  so,  his  feelings  found  no  vent  in  words. 

"  All  right,  dad,"  was  his  reply.  "  It  was  a  close 
Kistye ;  but  I'm  a  tough  wiry  customer,  and  that  wasn't 
the  shot  to  knock  mo  over." 

"  Ah,  my  boy!  you  should  bo  very  tlttiaJcfnt  " 

"I  tell  yon  what,  da  1,"  replied  the  hopeful  EOn,  "I 
shall  be  precious  thankful  if  you'll  d -  op  preaching,  and 
crack  an  eg?  forme.  I'm  a3  hungry  as  a  pi:-,  and  it's 
time  I  got  up  my.  si:  cngtb,  if  that  infernal  Fail-holt  is 
ever  to  bo  found. 

"Found!  'Not  ho,"  returned  the  old  man;  "it's  loo 
late." 

"  W'.iy  too  late  ?"  demanded  the  son,  gulping  down  a 
sancerful  of  coffee. 

"  Because  he's  left  this  country  long  ago — he's  half- 
way across  the  Atlantic  by  this  time." 

"The  moro  shame  to  those  who  have  let  him  give 
them  the  slip,"  cried  Reginald,  fiercely;  "you  arc  all 
dolts  and  idiots !   With  heaps  of  money,  horses,  aud 


men — a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  criminal,  and  no  time 
lost  before  the  search 'commenced — do  you  mean  to  tell 
ine  that  it  wasn't  grow  folly  to  -l»t  him  get  cleap  on'?" 

"  1  won' t  argue  the  point,  my  boy,"  replied  Sir  Iroton, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  his  pride  and  innate  haughtiness  of 
bearing,  allowed  his  son  to  bully  him  to  any  extent ; 
"  I  am  so  grateful  to  see  you  about  once  more,  that  I 
can't  give  a  thought  to  the  author  of  the  danger  you've 
passed  through." 

"Can't  you,  by  George!  Can't  I?  Look  yon,  dad, 
from  tho  first  moment  that  I  got  my  head  again,  there 
hasn't  been  an  hour,  not  a  minute,  that  I  haven't  had 
the  thought  of  vengeance  on  my  mind.  Sooner  or  later 
I'll  have  this  Fairholt  found,  and  I'll  transport  him,  or 
shoot  him  through  the  head.  If  he's  got  to  the  other 
sido  of  the  world,  ho  shall  bo  brought  to  trial ;  and  if  a 
jury  daro  acquit  him,  I'll  meet  him  as  he  leaves  the 
dock,  and  scatter  his  brains  against  the  wall." 

"Reginald!  This  is  fiendish!"  interrupted  tho 
father. 

"I  know  it,"  replied  tho  young  man,  "and  when  I 
catch  him,  he'll  know  it,  too.  But  I've  gone  further 
than  that — if  1  never  catch  him,  I'll  havo  my  re- 
venge. Ho  may  have  vanished,  but  Daisy  Thome  i3 
left  behind." 

"Daisy  Thorne!"  cried  Sir  Ircton;  "surely  you 

won't  make  her  suffer  for  his  crime  ?" 

"  Won't  I  P"  n 
"  But  you  have  yourself  admitted  that  she  was 

blameless— that  she  met  you  in  the  park  in  perfect 

innocence." 

"  What  of  that  ?"  shrieked  Reginald,  as  if  the  thought 
of  vc-rjgeance  excited  him  beyond  all  bounds.  "  It's  not 
the  woman  I  care  about.  What  matters  what  becomes 
of  her?  There  are  plenty  of  women  left.  It's  the 
man  1  think  of;  if  we  don't  find  him  now,  he'll  some 
day  come  sneaking  home  for  her,  or  send  to  fetch 
her;  and  ho'll  think  to  find  her  a  dragon  of  virtue — 
pure  and  innocent,  and  loveable,  as  he  left  her ;  and  he 
icill  find— ha!  ha! — the  thought  of  what  he'll  find,  is 
the  first  taste  of  my  revenge!" 

"  But,  my  boy,  yon  don't  even  know  that  it  was  Jasper 
who  did  this  wrong  ?    said  Sir  Ireton.  - 

"What!  has  Sharke  been  at  ycu,  too?"  demanded 
the  son.  "  Has  he  got  you  to  believe  that  it  was  Lady 
Alicia-  who  fixed  the  shot  ?  Would  to  Heaven  it  had 
been !  " 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  tho  astonished  father. 

"  No  matter.  Perhaps  I  loved  her  once  ;  perhaps  I 
hate  her  now.  That's  not  to  the  purposes  by  tho  way, 
has  she  been  found  yet  ?  " 

"  No.  Thoy  have  been  searching  the  woods  all  night, 
and  to-d&y  they  drag  the  mill-stream.  His  lordship  is 
frantic." 

"It  takes  bnt  little  to  drive  a  lord  out  of  his  wits; 
1)  e  hadn't  far  to  go,"  replied  Reginald,  sullenly.  "  They'd 
batter  leave  her  in  the  mill-stream:  she'd  be  a  dainty 
morsel  for  the  trout." 

"  Be  inald,"  said  Sir  Ireton,  "  these  mocking  words 
arc  only  to  conceal  a  passion  which  you  know  too  well 
has  long  possessed  your  heart.  Alicia  was  your  boyish 
love  ;  and  I  know  what  the  strength  of  a  boy's  pa3sion 
is,  and  how  it  colours  his  wh<  >le  life.  I  could  not  approve 
•jj  our  choice,  for  reasons  which  you  well  know,  but  it  has 
been  the  trouble  of  my  life  to  see  how  my  refusal 
changed  your  very  nature.  From  that  moment  you 
became  harsh,  reckless,  unscrupulous,  but  though  I  have 
seen  this,  my  pride  would  not  let  mo  retract.  It  was 
not  until  I  saw  you  lying  before  me,  to  all  appearance  a 
corpse,  and  when  I  thought  that  through  my  selfish 
policy  yqii  might  be  lost  to  mo  for  ever,  that  I  resolved 
to  retract,  and  at  all  costs  to  gratify  the  wish  of  your 
heart.  Reginald,  nvy  hoy,  .your  happiness  is  dearer  to 
mo  than  anything  up,.n  en  rib  :  that  happiness  is,  I  know, 
bound  up  in  Lord  de  Vernon's  daughter.  That  she 
returns  that  passion  I  know  also,  for  she  trembles  with 
emotion  whenever  your  name  is  mentioned.  Take  her 
then — make  her  your  -wife.  You  havo  my  consent,  and 
you  shall  have  my  prayers  for  your  happiness." 

Reginald  Clavers  listened  to  this  speech  open-mouthed, 
and  with  an  expression  of  face  quite  indescribable.  He 
did  not  interrupt  j  but  directly  it  was  finished,  he  burst 
into  a  loud,  boisterous,  demoniacal  laugh. 

Sij/  Ircton  started  up  in  ah.rm. 

"What  ails  yon  ?  "  ho  demanded. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  other,  still  convulsed  with 
laughter,  "  only,  you  know,  happiness  must  find  vent." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  softly,  and  the  bare, 
skeleton  head  of  tho  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke  protruded 
itself  into  their  presence. 

" Hallo,  Sharke!  "  shouted  the  reckless  invalid,  turn- 
ing round  as  the  Curate's  thin  body  oozed'intothc  room 
through  tho  narrow  opening  of  the  door,  "you're  just 
in  time  to  hear  a  capital  juke.  Dad  says  I  may  marry 
Lady  Alicia." 

"  You  marry  her  ! "  exclaimed  the  Curate,  turning  to 
on  unwholesome  colour  in  the  face,  and  looking  as  if  he 
did  not  see  the  ioke  very  clearly. 

"Yes,"  said  Reginald ;  "and  as  you  believe  that  it 
was  she  who  gave  inc  this  infernal  wound,  I  know  you'll 
recommend  me  to  do  it.  It  would  bo  returning  good  for 
evil,  you  know." 

This  is  too  serious  a  mailer  to  joke  upon,"  said 
Sharke,  with  unwonted  trepidation.  "  You  6hould  at 
least  wait." 

"  Oh,  I  Ehall  wait— don't  bo  afraid  of  that,"  inter- 


rupted tho  young  man.  "  I  haven't  ordered  the  weddhj 
cake.    Not  quite ! " 

And  hereupon  he  laughed  so  boisterously,  and  bcyonl 
all  proportion  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  his  word* 
tha  t  both  Sir  Ireton  and  Sharke  were  fairly  iroubkd.l 

"  You  should  wait,"  said  "the  Curate,  "  because  csxrl 
hour  adds  a  fresh  link  to  tho  chain  which  connect  I  he] 
ladyship  with  the  crime  which  so  nearly  cost  you  y<,xm 
life.  At  every  step  I  am  moro  and  moro  convinced  thai 
my  suspicion  is  the  correct  one.  By  the  way,  has  Scotl 
the  detective,  arrived  yet  ?" 

He  asked  it  quite  innocently.  He  did  not  know,  of] 
course — not  he  ! 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Reginald,  carelessly— for  he  alsJ 
had  something  to  conceal ;  "  I  had  a  talk  with  him  lal 
night,  and,  singularly  enough,  he  also  comes 'to  youl 
conclusion  respecting  her  ladyship's  guilt." 

"  Does  he  now  !  "  the  Curate  inquired,  acting  a  surl 
prise  as  genuino  as  if  ho  ha.d  not  spoken  a  'word  tJ 
Claridge.  _  "  Then  that  is  another  reason  why  you  shoal  J 
not  commit  yourself  to  any  promise  or  arrangement  '1 

"  For  the  wedding?  Ha,  ha!  No,  I'll  take  care  a] 
that.  Dad,"  he  added,  turning  to  Sir  Ircton,  who  haJ 
looked  on  utterly  bewildered,  "I'm  obliged  to  ycu  foj 
your  offer  about  Alicia,  because  I  know  you  haveu'I 
made  it  without  a  plaguey  sacrifice  of  pride 'and  all  thai 
sort  o'  thing;  but  I'll  tell  you  what— you've  mauelhl 
greatest  blunder  you  ever  made  in  your  life.  Therc'l 
no  use  in  concealing  it,  though  1'vo  "never  cared  to  ex] 
plain  it,  but  it  so  happens  that  that  woman  is  my  pel 
hatred."  ,  J  I 

"  You  hate  her,  Reginald  ?  " 

"  Aye,  and  she  returns  the  passion— with  interest."  1 
•7"  But,  Reginald,  it  was  you  who  once  went  upon  youl 
knees  in  this  room  to  me,  begging  and  entreating  thai 
I  would  give  my  consent  to  your  union  with  her." 
_  "  Yes,"  said  Reginald,  coolly,*  but  that  was  a  loud 
time  ago.  It  was  a  boyish  flame,  and  it  burned  fiercely! 
enough  then,  but  so  fiercely  that  it  burnt  itself  to| 
ashes — yes,  and  those  ashes  Save  been  bitter  on  myj, 
tongue  ever  since.  I  wouldn't  marry  her  for  the  uni- 
verse.; but  I'll  tell  yon  whaty' Sharke,  I'll  double  the, 
reward  I've  offered,  if  you  and  Scott — if  you  and  ho  caa' 
prove  her  ladyship  guilty  of  an  attempt  on  toy  life,  andl 
secure  the  public  conviction  of  that  she-devil,  I'll  givl 
twico  the  sum  I've  promised,  and  thank  you  into  thai 
bargains  but  I  still  ho.J  to  my  opinion  about  Jasoerl 
Fairholt,"  ' 

"  And  yet  you  would  expose  this  young  and  beaut  i  full 
■this  innocent  and  virtuous  woman  to  the  scandal  of  a 
public  accusation,  and  the  chance  of-trairporta. i  ,r 
life  ?  "  cried  Sir  IreTttn. 

"I  would!"  said  tho  graceless  scoundrel,  snapping 
his  teeth  fiercely,  as  a  wolf  might  Whet  his  fangs  for  the 
lamb.  "  Give  rue  tho  chance,  and  you'll  see.  1  love 
her  so  much,  that  if  she  stood  at  tho  bar  to-morrow,  I 
would  give  evidence  against  her,  though  I  had  to  forgo 
that  evidence,  and  the  giving  it  should  cost  me  my  1 :  !'o  !" 

"  My  boy,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  tho  horrified  f.lher, 
"  this  is  brutal !  it  is  CendisS  f*-**- 

"  Haybe ;  but  'tis  the  truth.  You  don't  knew,  father, 
that  woman's  pride  or  cruelty.  Yon  don't  know  what 
soured  love  is,  or  what  a  fiend  it  makes  of  a  man  to  had 
himself  under  the  thumb  of  a  woman.  For  years  1'vo 
been  her  slave  ;  and  if  I  thank  God  for  anything,  if  is 
that  this  affair,  which  has  so  nearly  cost  me  my  life, 
may  perhaps  give  me  the  means  of  turning  the  tables 
upon  her.  In  tho  long  hours  I've  spent  on  that  sick 
bed,  I've  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  vengeance,  and 
I'll  have  it  against  her,  innocent  or  guilt}',  and  against 
that  scoundrel  Fairholt.  And  I'll  have  it,  with  your 
aid,  Sharke." 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  Sir  Ireton,  "  this  is  impious. 
Convict  the  wicked,  if  you  will,  but  don't,  pursue  the 
innocent.  It  would  bring  down  tho  curse  of  Heaven 
upon  your  head.  Sleeping  or  waking,  tho  spectre  of 
that  poor  girl  would  lmnnt  you  to  your  dying  day. 
Why  don't  you  speak,  Sharke  ?  Why  don't  you  express 
your  indignation  ?  " 

"Well,'  answered  Sharko,  with  an  unctuous  whine, 
"you  see,  Sir  Ireton,  I  have  reason  to  believe  in  tho 
guilt  of  Lady  Alicia  " 

"  Then  you  should  protest  against  tho  persecution  of 
Fairholt,  especially  through  the  medium  of  the  innocent 
Daisy  Thome." 

"Why,  yes,"  whined_  the  Curate,  slowly,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  but  I  am  not  infallible  j  I  havo  my  suspicions, 
only,  and  if,  through  any  fault  of  mine,  tho  wicked  should 
escape  " 

"  Why,  you,  as  a  minister  of  tho  Religion  of  Mercy, 
should  I'ejditfe,  ifelcrrupted  the  told  mali,  solemnly. 
"But  what  are  the  facts  on  which  you  ground  this 
serious  charge  against  1..  r  ladyship  ?  " 

"Oh,  Sir  Ireton,"  said  the  Curate,  in  his  humblest 
manner,  "  don't  say  I  bring  the  oharte.  1  have  too 
much  honour,  too  much  respect  for  tho  daughter  of 
Lord  do  Veiuon,  my  good  patron,  to  dare  to  take  finy 
step  against  her.  It  is  only  circumstances  whiah  give 
form  to  the  suspicion,  now,  I  regret  to  fay,  becoming 
daily  more  prevalent  throughout  this  neighbourhood 
(especially  since  her  ladyship's  disappearance) ;  and  to 
those  suspicions  Mr.  Reginald  himself  has  given  tho 
onlv  strength  they  needed." 

What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Reginald,  coarsely. 

"  Simply  that  the  absence  of  motive  deterred  the  popu- 
lace from  taking  this  view  of  the  question ;  but  yon 
havo  yourself  kindly  supplied  that  link.   You  havo  said 
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Ifcut  yon  C-\.a  understand  why  Lady  Alicia,  who  is  a 
mek  shot,  remember,  should  have  committed  this  out- 

"I  tell  y:u  what  it  is,  S'.i'.fco,*'  sail  Eegmald,  who 
sat  swinging  one  leg  over.ifce  aim  «£  ids  chair,  "  I  was 
bol  uT  ir.*ke  tho  o-Ter  I  made  jast  Mir.  Yc.i  have 
■ob a  c3  :ti re  of  yedr  own  for  pressing  this  vie-vv  of  the 
caw.  In  :>r»;:e  of  all  your  mock  reverence  for  your 
parr,  a.  you've  some  grudge  against  his  daughter,  and 
a  are"  only  making  uso"  of  this  occurrence  to  serve 


men 
l 
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r.  Begmald,  yen  have  strange  opinions  of 

5  particularly  men  of  my  profession  " 

itrary,"  interrupted  the  graceless  yonth, 
ion  cf  them.  Ha,  ha !  I  never  knew  but 
,  and  Til  leiro  you  to  judge  what  opinion 
i  hare  of  him.    Yon  know  him  well." 


■  Yea— he  was  named  C'.aridge." 
Sharks  started  aghast. 

"  He  an  old  friend  of  yours  ?  "  ho  cskec!,  in  astonish- 


ment. 

t.  • 

so  uneerem 
I  have  to  t 
h^a^ing  hi 
'  Ire;on  I 


I  had  lost  siebt  of  him,  since  the  bishop 
Dusty  kicked  :;im  ont  of  the  Church,  and 
k  yon  for  the  pain3  yon  have  taken  in 
ip  for  me.  Dad,"  he  added,  taming  to 
;-^tj,  "  i  mast  introduce  you  to  Ciaridge, 
■x-parson,  ani  now  detective,  who  has 
helD  U3  in  unthreading  the  little  mystery 
the"  hero.    Ha !  tali  of  the  liend,  and  ha 
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moment  the  pretended  "  runner"  entered  the 

o  was  flushed,  hia  eye3  glowed,  and  it  was 
oat  he  still  snlfered  from  tho  exciting  adven- 

irato  of  Garthorpe  Towers  glared  at  him 

been  aa  idiot,"  mattered  Shirke ;  "  I've  over- 
lyself,  in  bringincr  this  man  here.  Who  would 

bile,  Sir  Ireton  accost  j  l  Claridre. 

appear  excited,"  ho  said;  "what  has  h->.->- 

Have  you  succeeded  in  yonr  search  after  Lady 

refilled  Ciaridge,  "bat  I  have  reason  to  be- 


'  continued  Ciaridge, 

it  before  last,  -while 
n,  and  seriously  in- 


•anngs 
ten  on 


a  force  of  will  strangely  at  variance  with  her  emaciated 
aspect — and  had  already  reached  tho  door  of  tho  apart- 
ment, when  Parson  Sharko  darted  forward,  as  if  to 
seize  her. 

"  1  denounce  yon,  Lady  Alicia  do  Yernon,"  ho  cried, 

as  the  attempted  assassin  of  .Reginald  Ciavers!" 

K  I  shall  answer  you,"  she  said,  drawing  herself  up 
proudly,  "  at  the  Jilting  time  and  place." 

"  But  you  shall  not  leavo  this  room,"  exclaimed 
Claridge,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  courage, 
"  until  you  restore  to  me  " 

'"A  document,"  she  interrupted,  '"'the  penalty  for 
obtaining  which  is  transportation  boyond  tho  seas  for 
tho  term  of  your  natural  life.'" 

The  cur — all  rogues  are  cur3  at  heart — shrunk  back, 
uncertain  how  to  act. 

And  in  that  moment's  hesitation  her  ladyship  had 
disappeared. 

#  *  *  #  * 

At  nightfall — at  the  close  of  the  same  day — Lady 
Alicia  might  have  been  seen  ascending  a  rugged  hill- 
side, rising  half-way  between  Grimwood  and  Garthorpe 
Towers. 

A  death-like  pallor  still  overspread  her  face,  and  she 
leant  for  support  upon  the  arm  of  a  stranger. 

Before  them  walked  the  cowherd  Horrocks  (to  whom, 
in  connection  with  the  man  who  had  so  mysteriously 
disappeared,  Daisy  Thorne  owed  her  life),  and  who  pre- 
sently paused. 

Thoy  had  then  arrived  at  a  rough  shed,  loosely 
fhatohed,  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  originally 
constructed  for  tho  use  of  cattle. 

It  r?,  nevertheless,  a  human  habitation! 

(7b  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


"  Ym,"  paid  Sir  Triton,  "in  that  n«t  tho  Oratory." 

"  Uood  ;  rnd  Ke-?b!e,  in  hi  =  r^viars,  ineesaautly  speaks 
of  h»r  lodyshin  aa  defending  tint  trap." 

44  It  can  be*  mere  m.dn<"*»,"  said  Hir  Ireton;  "for 
Vfctf  r,urrx»e  could  she  have  sought  that  pine*  ?" 

"  fr'  Vr  vuryAoa  r.f  concealment/*  suMoated  Sharks. 

«*  But  it  Uada  only  »o  ?n  nnderjrronnd  Taalt,  and  to  a 
frnma^t  which  ia  little  be'  >r  than  a  sever,  and  in 

44  "ii^use  rae,  did,"  *aid  fie/''  aaM.  with  more  err-no-4. - 


tui 


probably  ri!«am  r.f  from  that 

tons  rooms?"  inquired  Claridge,  in 


2V.  A  ran  del  Shirk*,  with  equal  j 
is  concealed  there  not  only  has 
*ise,  but  can  overhear  whatever 


hia  bandi  in  a-^onHhrnent  at  a 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NEW  YORK 
DETECTIVE. 

NO.  II.— THE  ACCUSIXO 

Some  six  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  good  substantial 
dwelling,  abont  a  mile  from  Hoboken,  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Palmer.  Hi3  household  consisted  of  him- 
self, an  only  daughter,  and  a  servant  girl.  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Palmer  in  a  rather  curious  manner. 

1  was  at  tho  theatre  ono  night,  and  noticed  an  old 
gentleman  seated  in  front  of  me,  who  was  very  vocife- 
rous in  his  applause.  Tiiis  appeared  to  annoy  a  young 
man  wlio  sat  by  hia  side,  and  ho  several  times  made 
some  disparaging  remark  at  the  old  man's  expense. 
This  at  hist  became  so  annoying  that  the  latter  took 
it  up,  and  high  words  ensued  between  them.  At  last 
the  young  man  roso  from  liis  seat  as  if  to  strike  the 
old  gentleman.  It  was  then  that  I  caught  sight  of  his 
face  for  the  first  time,  and  reeognised  in  him  a  noted 
pickpocket.  I  thought  it  was  now  time  for  me  to  in- 
terfere. I  laid  my  hand  gently  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder,  he  turned  sharply  round,  but  the  moment  ho 
saw  mo  he  turned  pile,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  liad  better  leavo  the  theatre, 
Emory?"  said  I. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Brampton,  if  you  say  eo,"  he  re- 
plied, completely  cowed  by  my  presence. 
"  Go,  then !"  I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  door. 
Emory  took  up  bis  hat  and  walked  out  without  say- 
ing a  word.  Wiien  he  was  gone  the  old  gentleman  in- 
troduced himself  to  mo  as  Mr.  Palmer,  and  thanked  ine 
for  my  interference  in  hia  behalf,  although  ho  could  not 
understand  the  power  I  exercised  over  hia  antagonist. 
This,  however,  I  soon  made  clear  to  him  by  relating 
to  him  tho  naturo  of  my  profession,  and  the  occupation 
fol'O'.vcd  by  tho  yonng  man  who  had  insulted  him. 

Mr.  Palmer  invited  me  to  occupy  the  scat  beside  him, 
and  wo  were  soon  engaged  in  a  most  interesting  con- 
versation. I  found  him  to  bo  a  very  intelligent  man, 
well  read,  and  with  an  extraordinary  knowledgo  of 
theatrical  matters.  In  tho  course  of  conversation  ho 
told  mo  that  ho  had  a  fine  collection  of  old  plays  at 
horae,  and  invited  mo  to  visit  him  to  examine  thorn. 
This  was  a  temptation  I  could  not  resist,  mid  I  pro- 
mised to  visit  him  tho  following  week.  When  tho 
theatre  wai  over  wo  separated,  mutually  pleased  with 
each  othor'u  society. 

Tho  next  sets:  i  kept  my  promise,  and  visited  Mr. 
Palmer  at  hia  ho-i»e.  Ho  treated  me  most  1> or  pitably, 
an''  intTodueed  mo  to  hij  daughter,  a  charming  young 
girl  i  boat  cightean  yeara  of  ago.  Ho  tlitn  took  mo 
over  hn  gronnda,  which  wero  kept  with  remarkable 
neatness  and  order. 

"  Vv'i tree  do  3-0U  call  that?"  I  asked,  pointing  to 
ono  ii.V.aU'd  from  the  reri. 

"That  i:  an  alnxDird  tree,"  replied  my  host.  "It 
wax  pL-mtcd  bjr  my  lather,  and  I  prize  it.  above  all  olherd 

I  had  neves'  aeon  an  almond  tree  before,  and  examined 
it  ottcntivol/.  1.  was  particularly  struck  with  tho 
beauty  of  its  leaves.  After  dinner  ho  led  mo  into  his 
libr  iry,  and  eproad  beforo  ine  his  fiuo  collaetion  of  old 
plnrK.  i  was  k  jou  deeply  absorbed  in  V/y<;l:erly,  Con- 
gisvm,  Drydon,  end  J'ouumont  nnd  Fletcher.  Jt  woe 
'1  ite  late  when  I  returned  to  Now  York,  after  pro- 
ini'iug  to  renew  my  visit  at  an  early  date. 

A  lent  a  week  after  tiiio  visit  I  was  walking  down 
Broadway,  wli  ;n  J  mot  Hardin,  a  brother  olliccr  of 
mi"-,  1  :  .vl.o-vi  I  waa  on  tenoa  of  iutim  icy.  Wo 
I  I  opped  and  shook  haiidg. 


<:  That  was  a  terrible  murder  last  night,"  said  he, 
after  wo  had  passed  a  few  remarks  upon  tho  weather. 

"  What  murder  ?"  I  returned.  "  1  have  heard  nothing 
of  it." 

'•  is  it  pogsjble  ?  Aro  you  not  awaro  that  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Hoboken,  was  found,  early  this  murning, 
murdered  in  his  garden  ?" 

Mr.  Palmer !"  I  cried,  in  (ho  greatest  astonishment. 
"Impossible!" 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  true.  News  came  to  the  officer  of 
the  chief  of  police  at  seven  o'clock,  and  Lewi3  has  been 
sent  over  tho  river  to  investigate  the  matter." 

"  I  shall  go  myself,"  I  returned.  "  This  Mr.  Palmer 
was  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  You  will  find  Lewis  there." 

After  a  few  more  words  wo  separated,  and  I  hurried 
through  ray  business,  and  by  twelvo  o'clock  I  was  at 
Mr.  Palmer's  residence.    I  met  Lewis  in  tho  parlour. 

"  Who  is  the  murderer  ?"  I  asked. 

"Guess." 

"  I  haven't  the  most  remote  idea." 

"What  would  you  say  to  Miss  Charlotte  Palmer?" 

AYho  ?"  I  exclaimed,  not  believing  my  ears. 
"Miss  Charlotte  Palmer,  the  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased!" 

"  Ridiculous !"  I  replied. 

"  You  can  think  as  you  please,  but  tho  proof  will  bo 
made  manifest  on  the  day  of  trial,  who  is  right." 

"  The  idea  of  Miss  Charlotte  Palmer  murdering  her 
own  father  is  to  mo  so  supremely  ridiculous,  that  I 
canuot  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  But  I  would  bo  much 
obliged  to  you,  Lewis,  if  you  would  relate  to  mo  tho 
particulars  of  the  proofs  you  have  against  her." 

"  Certaiuly,  I  have  no  objection  to  do  that.  Mr. 
Palmer's  body  was  discovered  very  early  this  morning 
under  tho  almond  treo  in  his  garden,  with  his  throat 
cut.  The  man  who  discovered  tho  body — a  carpenter 
living  in  Hoboken — immediately  went  to  the  house  to 
give  the  alarm.  He  found  all  the  house  fastened  up, 
and  knocked  for  some  time  without  being  ablo  to 
arouse  the  inmates,  lie  then  immediately  left  for  the 
city,  and  brought  information  to  tho  chiefs  office.  I 
was  immediately  sout  over.  I  made  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  everything  connected  with  tho  case.  I  soon 
discovered  the  strongest  proofs  that  Miss  Palmer  was 
tho  perpetrator  of  tho  deed.  I  traced  drop3  of  blood 
from  tho  front  eloor  to  her  room.  When  she  was 
awakened,  her  bed-room  window  was  found  open,  some 
drops  of  blood  wero  on  the  wmdour-sill,  and  under- 
neath her  window  in  tho  long  grass  was  found  the  knife 
with  which  tho  deed  had  been  committed.  She  had 
evidently  thrown  it  out  of  the  window  after  committing 
the  deed." 

"  That  is  a  strange  conclusion  to  arrive  at,"  said  I. 

"Stow  so?"  ho  returned. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  should  she 
take  the  weapon  back  with  her  to  her  bed-chambor 
after  committing  the  deed?" 

"  In  tho  excitement  of  tho  moment  slui*,  doubtless 
forgot  she  hold  tho  knife  in  her  hand,  an&^mly  found 
it  out  when  she  reached  her  own  chamber." 

"  But  what  could  bo  her  motive  for  committing  this 
deed  ?" 

"  That  I  havo  not  discovered  yet.  I  havo  heard  it 
whispered  that  Mr.  Palmer  opposed  her  marriage  to  a 
young  man  whom  she  loved." 

"  Where  is  Miss  Palmer  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"She  is  in  custody,  of  course." 

"  But  where  t" 

"  In  Hoboken." 

"  Well,  Lewis,  strong  as  you  think  tho  proofs  are 
against  tho  young  lady,  I  assure  you,  you  have  made  a 
mistake.    I  would  stake  my  life  she  is  innocent." 

"You  would  loso  it,  Brampton,  for  sho  is  guilty  of 
this  murder,  as  suro  as  I  am  standing  here.  Just  exa- 
mine the  proofs  yourself,  and  I  am  suro  you  will  be  of 
my  opinion." 

Lewis  a  fow  minutes  afterwards  returned  to  New 
York,  and  left  mo  a  clear  field  Cor  action.  Before  oven 
I  begjin  my  examination  I  was  perfectly  convinced  of 
Miss  Palmer's  innocence  Everything  was  agaiu3t  it. 
In  the  first  placo,  I  know  that  she  loved  her  fal.Iior  de- 
votedly, and  that  under  no  circumstances  could  sho 
possibly  commit  such  a  deed.  A  single  glance  at  the 
wound  by  which  tho  deceased  mot  his  death  satisfied 
mn  that  sho  had  not  physical  strength  enough  to  have 
inllieted  it.    No  woman's  hand  had  dealt  that  blow. 

I  incjuircd  which  was  Miss  Palmer's  bedroom,  and 
found  that  the  window  looked  out  into  tho  gardeu  where 
tho  deed  had  been  committed.  That  side  of  the  house 
was  covered  with  a  thick  grape-vine  which  ascended  to 
tho  very  roof.  I  examined  this  grape-vine  vary  minutely, 
and  waj  S'jd'i  rewarded  for  my  trouble,  for  I  discovered 
distinct  marks  of  some  one  having  recently  clambered 
up  it.  On  some  of  tho  branches  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
w:is  pluinly  to  bo  scon.  I  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  wlw&var  had  commit  ted  tho  deed  had  entered  Miss 
Palmer's  apai'tnnenj;  by  (he  window,  no  doubt  for  tho 
solo  purpose  of  axing  the  guilt  on  her.  I  then  traced 
the  .  .i.'i  of  bhjod  which  Lev/id  had  considered  such  a 
positive  proof  of  the  young  lady's  guilt.  To  my  mind 
thoy  proved  her  innocence,  for  just  ouUido  her  chamber 
door  thoy  worn  plentiful,  nnd  grew  less  aa  they  descended, 
i] iii, I  at  the  front  door  thoy  wero  scarcely  di.:cci uible. 
h  .,!  i..  1  PjIiivji-  had  been  guilty,  the  exact  reverse  would 
havo  boon  tho  caw.  It  was  perfectly  evident  to  mo 
that  the  murderer  had  descended  the  stair*  from  Miss 
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Palmer's  chamber,  and  then  ascended  them  again,  and 
escaped  through  the  window  by  which  ho  had  entered 
Tho  fact  of  the  window  being  found  open  strengthened 
the  hypothesis. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  visit  the  young  lady  in 
custody.  My  profession  procured  mo  an  order  instantly, 
and  I  was  shown  into  her  presence  I  found  her  natu- 
rally in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  but  she  immediately 
recognised  me,  and  pressed  my  hand  warmly.  I  com- 
menced the  conversation  by  expressing  my  firm  convic- 
tion of  her  innocence.  She  could  not  restain  her  teafe, 
but  wept  bitterly. 

"Thank  God!"  she  exclaimed,  through  her  sobs, 
"  thero  is  at  least  one  person  who  believes  my  innocence. 
I  cannot  at  present  realiso  the  fact  that  I  am  accused  of 
murder.  I  fancy  I  am  suffering  from  some  hideous 
nightmare.  I  repeat  to  myself  tho  question  over  and 
over  again, '  Can  it  be  possible  I  am  arrested  for  murder, 
and  the  murder  of  my  own  father  ?'  No.  no,  it  can- 
not bo!" 

"  Miss  Palmer,"  I  returned,  "  unless  we  can  set,aside 
tho  evidence,  I  know  not  what  we  must  do.  To  the 
vulgar  mind  the  evidence  is  strong  against  you.  Let 
me  hear  your  statement." 

"  I  have  no  statement  to  make.  I  retired  early  to  bed 
last  night,  leaving  my  father  up.  I  slept  all  night 
through  without  waking.  In  fact,  I  was  asleep  when 
tho  officers  of  justico  entered  my  room." 

"  Has  your  father  had  any  quarrel  with  any  one 
lately  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  There  is  a  rumour  abroad  that  your  father  opposed 
your  marriage  with  a  young  man  whom  you  love. 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  Mr.  Brampton — 
in  fact  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  A  young  man  named 
Chavlos  Butler  has  for  somo  time  past  been  persecuting  I 
ii)o  with  his  addresses,  but  I  havo  always  disliked  him. 
His  persecution  at  last  became  so  anuoyiug  that  I  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  my  father  for  protection.  He! 
called  to  see  him,  and  I  have  only  met  the  young  man 
once  since  that  time." 

"  When  was  that  ?" 

"  It  is  about  a  week  ago.  He  always  used  to  bo 
loitering  about  our  house.  After  tea,  on  tho  evening  in 
question,  I  left  the  house  to  take  a  short  stroll  by  moon- 
light. I  had  scarcely  gone  a  dozen  yards  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  me." 

"  What  passed  at  that  interview  ?" 

"Ho  was  extremely  violent.  Ho  informed  me  that 
father  had  called  on  him,  and  forbade  him  ever  address- 
ing me  again,  but  that  he  would  be  revenged  on  both  of 
us.  I  told  him  that  I  despised  his  threats.  He  left  me 
in  a  towering  passion,  and  I  havo  never  seen  him  since." 

"  This  information  is  of  very  great  importance,"  I 
returned. 

"  You  cannot  surely  think  that  ho  could  have  been 
guilty  of  my  poor  father's  murder  ?" 

"  There  is  no  telling  what  a  man  will  not  do  for 
revengo.  Jjfhere  does  the  young  man  live  ?" 

"  He         about  two  miles  irom  my  father's  house. 
His  father  is  a  miller." 

In  about  an  hour's  time  I  had  reached  the  dwelling 
in  which  the  young  man's  father  lived.  It  was  an  old 
mansion,  and  beside  it  was  the  mill,  which  stood  on 
the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream  of  water.  The  mill  was 
enclosed  by  a  fence,  and  the  entrance  was  by  means  of 
a  stout  gate.  I  tried  to  open  it,  but  I  found  that  it  was 
secured  by  a  largo  block  of  stone  being  placed  on  the 
other  side,  tho  lock  having  been  broken.  I  pushed 
at  the  the  gate  for  some  moments,  but  found  I  could 
not  move  the  stone.  I  then  rattled  it  violently.  This 
summons  brought  out  an  old  German,  who  appeared  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  building. 
"  Good  morning,"  said  he,  when  he  saw  me. 
"  Good  morning,"  I  replied.  "  Can't  you  let  me  in  ? 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  grinding  some  corn." 

In  a  minute,  mein  Herr ;  you  see  dat  de  lock  is 
broken.    Mr.  Karl,  he  broke  dat  wit  his  foot." 

"Mr.  Charles  broke  it  with  his  foot,  did  he?"  I 
replied,  while  the  old  man  was  moving  the  stone  away : 
"  how  was  that  ?" 

"  Mr.  Karl,  ho  came  home  very  late  last  night,  and  he 
found  de  gate  locked,  then  he  kick  him  open  mit  his 
foot." 
"  Mr, 


very  palo.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  but  his  coat 
hung  on  tho  back  of  a  chair. 

"  Mr.  Butler,"  said  I,  when  I  entered  the  room, 
"  could  you  grind  me  fifty  bushek  of  corn  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  send  it  in, 
and  I  will  do  it  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  Your  neighbourhood  has  been  the  scene  of  a  tor 
rible  tragedy, '  said  I. 

"  Fearful,  returned  Mr.  Butler,  senior ;  "  but  they 
tell  me  that  thero  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tho  uufor 
tunate  man's  daughter  committed  the  deed." 

"  The  proofs  are  very  strong  against  her,"  I  returned, 
glancing  at  Mr.  Charles  Butler. 

He  was  very  uneasy,  and  moved  restlessly  about  the 
room. 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary  that  she  should 
have  committed  this  deed,"  said  tho  old  gentleman ; 
"  tho  father  and  daughter  always  appeared  to  me  to 
live  on  the  best  of  terms  together." 
"  She  must  have  had  somo  secret  motive  for  the  act 
perhaps  she  was  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge." 
As  I  uttered  tho  last  word  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the 
young  man's  face.    He  could  not  stand  my  gaze.  His 
face  assumed  a  livid  hue,  and  he  turned  away  his  head. 

"  It  was  a  very  windy,  dark  night,  just  fitted  for  such 
a  crime,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  senior. 

"  I  believe  it  was,  but  your  son  can  better  answer  the 
question,  as  he  was  out  nearly  all  night." 

"  My  son  out  last  night !  You  make  a  mistake — he 
went  to  bed  before  I  did." 

"  The  gentleman  is  in  error,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  ghastly  smile.    "  I  was  not  out  last  night. 

"  You  havo  forgotten,"  I  replied,  quietly.  "  You  left 
the  house  at  ten  o'clock,  and  did  not  return  until  four 
in  the  morning.  When  you  wanted  to  enter  the  gate 
leading  to  the  mill,  you  found  it  locked.  You  then 
knocked  the  gate  with  your  foot,  and  broke  the  look." 

"Is  this  true?"  said  tho  father,  gazing  sternly  on 
his  son,  who  stood  trembling  in  every  limb,  unablo  to 
utter  a  word. 

"Is  this  true,  I  ask?"  repeated  tho  old  man,  in  a 
more  peremptory  tone  of  voice. 

The  young  man  made  a  violent  effort  over  himself, 
and  replied  in  a  broken  voice — 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  was  out  last  night,  now  I  come  to 
think  about  it." 

"  It  is  very  strange  you  should  ever  havo  forgetten 
it,"  returned  the  old  man ;  "  pray  what  were  you  doing 
out  last  night  ?" 

"  I  went  to  Jersey  City  on  business,"  replied  the  sou, 
with  a  determined  air. 

"To  Jersey  City,  on  business,  in  the  middle  of  tho 
night?"  repeated  the  old  man,  in  a  tono  of  astonish- 
ment and  incredulity. 

"  Your  son  makes  a  slight  mistake,"  I  observed;  "ho 
did  not  go  so  far  as  Jersey  City  ?" 

"What  do  you  moan?"  said  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
gazing  fiercely  on  me,  for  he  was  evidently  getting 
desperate. 

"  I  simply  mean  that  you  went  no  further  than  Mr 


THE  WOODMAN. 

[From  a  manuscript  found  among  the  papers  of  a  trend 
man  fifty  years  deceased.] 

Fab,  far  retired  from  noise  and  smoke, 
O  iKirk  !  I  hear  the  woodman's  stroke, 
Who  dreams  not,  as  he  fells  the  oak, 

What  mischief  dire  he  brews- 
How  art  may  shape  his  falling  trees 
In  aid  of  luxuries  and  ease  j 
He  weighs  not  matters  such  as  these, 

But  sings,  and  hacks,  and  hews. 

Perhaps,  now  fell'd  by  this  bold  man, 
That  tree  shall  form  the  spruce  sedan, 
Or  wheelbarrow  where  oyster  Nan 

So  runs  her  vulgar  rigs; — 
The  stage  where  boxers  crowd  in  flocks, 
Or  else  a  quack— perhaps  tho  stocks— 
JIake  posts  for  signs,  or  barbers'  blocks, 

Where  smiles  tho  parson's  wig. 

Thou  mak'st,  bold  peasant— oh,  what  grief  '  — 
The  gibbet  on  which  hangs  tho  thief— 
The  soat  where  sits  the  grave  Lord  Chief— 

The  throne— the  cobbler's  stall : 
The  pomps  of  life  in  every  stage, 
Man's  folly,  whim,  pride's  equipage, — 
The  children's  toys,  the  crutch  for  age. 

And  coffins  for  us  all. 

Yet  justico  let  us  still  afford  :  ' 

These  chairs  and  this  convivial  board— 

The  bin  that  holds  gay  Bacchus'  hoard — 

Confess  the  woodman's  stroke. 
It  made  the  press  that  bled  the  vine— 
Tho  butt  that  holds  the  generous  wine— 
The  hall  itself,  where  tipplers  join 

To  crack  the  mirthful  joke. 


TALES  OP  THUGS. 

It  would  appear,  from  a  pri  vat  e  letter,  that  tho  folium  -  n 
practice,  called  Thuggee,  has  been  recently  revived  m 
some  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  India.  In 
probability,  the  secret  assassins,  in  such  instances,  arc 
composed  of  the  rebels,  who  have  been  dispersed  in 
every  district  near  and  around  tho  late  scat  of  Indian 
warfare.  Tho  high-roads  to  Gyah  and  Juggernaut  were 
greatly  infested  with  hordes  of  Thugs  somo  few  years 
since,  who  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  waylaying 
pilgrims  whilst  in  the.  act  of  repairing  to  'ami 


tho 


r.  Charles  must  bo  a  very  impatient  young  gen- 
tleman," I  observed. 

"  You  may  well  say  dat,  mein  Herr — he  be  one  wild 
boy." 

Ho  must  havo  been  out  late  last  night,"  I  said. 
"  Ya,  ya,  ho  be  come  home  vary  late,  it  be  four  o'clock 
in  de  morning." 
"Where  had  he  been?" 

"Das  weis  ich  nicht;  but  ho  be  vary  pale — like  a 
ghost." 

"  What  time  did  ho  go  out  last  night  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Ho  left  his  home  at  ten  o'clock,  for  I  sec  him  go." 
"  Is  Mr.  Butler  at  home  ?"  I  asked  of  tho  old  man. 
"Ya,  mein  Herr — ho  and  his  son  be  in  do  houso 
yonder." 

I  left  the  >ld  man,  and  went  to  the  house,  and  ring- 
ins  the  bell,  asked  to  see  Mr.  Butler  on  business.  After 
a  little  delay,  I  was  ushered  into  a  parlour,  where  both 
father  and  son  were  sitting.  The  former  was  a  fine  old 
man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  tho  latter  was  a  young 
man  about  two-and-twenty.  Ho  was  decidedly  hand- 
some, but  there  was  a  restlessness  about  his  eyes  which 
immediately  struck  mo.    I  also  noticed  that  he  was 


Palmer's,   I  returned. 

The  young  man  staggered,  while  his  father  looked  at 
me  with  surprise  most  intensely  marked  on  his  face. 

"I  —  I — don't  understand  you,"  stammered  Mr 
Charles  Butler. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  I  returned,  "you  understand  me 
very  well.    I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth  at  once,  gentle 
men.    I  am  a  detective  officer,  my  name  is  Brampton, 
and  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  arrest  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr.  Palmer." 

"  It  is  a  false  charge,"  exclaimed  the  accused,  assum- 
ing a  kind  of  bravado. 

Your  denials  are  of  no  avail,  young  man,"  I  re> 
plied.  "  The  proofs  are  only  too  evident  against  you 
Your  case  is  a  very  black  one.  Not  content  with  taking 
the  life  of  that  poor  old  man,  you  must  endeavour  to 
fix  the  guilt  on  his  child.  For  that  purpose  you 
ascended  to  her  window  by  means  of  a  grape-vine,  and 
took  the  trouble  to  drop  the  blood  from  her  chamber  to 
the  front  door." 

"Who  is  the  witness  against  me?"  said  the  young 
man,  his  bravado  giving  way  when  he  saw  that  all  was 
known. 

"  Tho  Almighty,"  I  returned,  advancing  to  the  spot 
where  his  coat  hung  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  "  Examine 
the  back  of  your  coat.  Do  you  see  those  two  leaves 
from  the  almond  tree  sticking  to  it  ?  They  are  fastened 
there  by  tho  blood  of  your  victim.  Tho  high  wind 
blew  them  after  you,  as  you  had  in  all  probability  turned 
to  leave  the  spot ;  and  there  they  are,  a  damning  proof 
of  your  guilt !" 

Charles  Butler  fell  back  in  a  chair,  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  did  not  utter  a  word. 

I  immediately  procured  assistance,  and  removed  the 
murderer  to  prison.  Ho  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence  ;  but  proofs  in  addition  to  what  I  had  already 
discovered  wero  soon  forthcoming.  A  witness  was 
found  who  had  seen  him  loitering  about  Mr.  Palmer's 
premises;  a  dealer  in  cutlery  recognised  him  as  the 
man  who  had  purchased  tho  knife  with  which  the  deed 
had  been  committed — in  Bhort,  the  evidences  of  his 
crime  became  perfectly  overwhelming. 

Miss  Palmer  was  at  once  set  at  liberty.  In  due  time 
Charles  Butler  was  tried  and  convicted.  He  did  not, 
however,  die  on  the  scaffold,  for  a  week  before  the  day 
fixed  for  his  execution,  ho  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever  which  earned  him  off  in  threo  days. 


returning  from  their  devotional  institution,  and  Strang 
ling  them  as  an  act  of  devotion. 

Upon  one  occasion,  during  the  writer's  residence  near 
the  town  of  Jellasore,  in  the  south-west  of  Hindustan, 
no  less  than  thirty-two  natives  of  both  sexes  were  dis- 
covered under  a  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Bustoru,  who 
had  been  strangled  by  Thugs.  The  camp  had  been 
observed  somo  days  before  the  event,  situated  upon  an 
extensive  plain,  adjacent  to  the  Soobunreeka  river,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  grove  of  mango  trees.  This 
itinerising  band  of  secret  murderers  consisted  of  moro 
than  fifty  in  number,  and  were  habited  iu  the  garb  of 
merchants,  possessing  a  complement  of  horses,  which 
were  laden,  apparently,  with  trading  wares.  No  sus- 
picion whatever  was  entertained,  at  the  time,  that  tho 
same  were  a  reckless  band  of  unsparing  and  uncompro- 
mising murderers.  They  were  accompanied  by  min- 
strels, who  played  upon  and  sang  to  the  airs  which 
they  produced  from  various  musical  instruments.  Per- 
sons passing  near  the  spot  of  the  encampment  were 
excited  from  motives  of  curiosity  to  approach  the 
minstrels,  little  dreaming  at  the  time  that  they  would 
never  be  suffered  to  return  home  whence  they  came. 

Day  after  day  individuals  residing  in  tho  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  noticed  to  be  missing,  nor  could 
their  sudden  and  continued  absence  from  the  seat  of 
their  homes  bo  in  any  way  accounted  for.  The  villagers 
concluded,  as  the  face  of  the  country  round  was  of  a 
jungly  character,  that  their  friends  had  fallen  unsus- 
pecting victims  to  tigers  or  other  wild  beasts  of  prey. 
One  morning,  however,  a  halberdier  constable,  whilst 
pursuing  his  way  from  Hudderpuddah  to  Jellasore, 
observed  a  large  assemblage  of  vultures  and  a  company 
of  parrah  dogs  lingering  around  the  aperture  of  a  dry 
aqueduct  which  had  been  erected  across  the  high  road 
to  Juggernaut,  which  prompted  him  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  so  unusual  an  occurrence ;  when,  to  his  shocked 
amazement,  he  counted  no  less  than  thirty-two  corpses 
of  men  and  women,  which  had  been  strangled  by  Thugs, 
and  deposited  within  the  above-named  receptacle  with 
a  view  to  concealment.    This  appalling  fact  got  wind, 
and  a  company  of  armed  sipahces  were,  without  loss  of 
time,  despatched  from  th.o  nearest  military  station 
(Miduapore)  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  all  suspicious 
characters  which  they  might  meet  with  on  their  march. 
Tho  inmates  of  tho  camp,  discovering,  through  the 
medium  of  their  emissaries,  that  such  was  the  case, 
suddenly  broke  up  their  temporary  establishment  and 
contrived  to  decamp  by  night,  in  some  unknown  direc- 
tion, away  from  the  neighbourhood.    A  short  time 
after  their  departure,  a  rumour  reached  the  above 
station  that  a  strong  band,  corresponding  with  that  per- 
taining to  the  camp  adverted  to,  had  been  met  with  in 
the  Nagpore  country,  where  they  were  less  likely  to  bo 
detected  in  their  nefarious  career.   This  people  give  no 
quarter  to  any  one  they  may  lay  hands  upon,  and  their 
priests  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  abstain  from  shed- 
ding tho  blood  of  their  murdered  victim.   The  lasso 
is  with  them  the  instrument  of  death.— yucen. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK. 

/.->  -.   I  raa.it  needs  tell  thee  all ;  abc  bath  directed 
II jtr  I  ahali  take  her  from  her  father's  house. 

puown 

If  abe  be  not  fair  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

hum 

n*LLrr  was  one  of  those  shrewd  men  who  know  that 
it  is  best  and  wisest  not  to  let  the  iron  cool  which  we 
arc  desirous  of  moulding  according  to  our  ideas ;  and 
therefore,  from  tho  first  moment  his  mind  had  con- 
ceived the  project  of  amalgamating  his  interests  with 
Lever's  bj  an  onion  with  Rose,  he  resolved  not  to  lose 
light  of  him  until  it  was  accomplished. 

For  two  days  he  had  not  visited  the  Pavilion.  As  may 
be  supposed,  bis  office  and  business  in  town  were  un- 
known to  those  about  Rose's  person. 

When  be  bad  completely  made  lever's  views  and  his 
own  coincide,  and  even  persuaded  him  that  another  had 
seised  upon  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book,  for  which 
be  knew  no  owner,  leaving  him  for  his  share,  only  the 
empty  case  as  regarded  money,  and  tho  papers  and 
miniature  it  contained. 

■  It  was  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  profits  from  tho  real 
thief,  I  admit,"  said  Hallet,  "  that  I  kept  possession  of 
the  book.    By  the  way,  who  told  yon  I  had  it '(" 

Lever  replied  that  he  could  not  tell. 

"  I  am  perplexed,"  continued  tho  other,  "  as  to  who 
could  have  known  I  had  it,  except  the  other  person" 
fhe  did  not  name  Houghton).  "  But,  never  mind,  some 
day  yo«  will  tell  me,  I  make  no  doubt." 

I  may;  bat  remember,  Mr.  Hallet,  I  have  your 
solemn  promise,  for  Rose's  sake,  that  when  she  becomes 
my  wife,  yon  break  op  your  establishment  at  the  Man- 
sion, and  cease  all  connection  with  its  inmates." 

"  1  do  solemnly  assure  you  I  will  do  so  ;  hut  to  give 
th^m  np  to  justice  would  be  to  condemn  myself  to  prison." 

"  I  do  not  exact  anything  of  that  kind,  but  simply 
that  yn  shall  retrieve  the  past,  and,  for  your  child's 
sake,  Vvjino  an  honest  man. ' 

At  tint  moment  Hallet  was  most  sincere  in  all  he 
■Mnisvdi  the  memory  of  Rose's  mother  seemed  to 
hUu  1  with  that  of  his  child,  and  call  him  back  to  by- 
gone 'l.iys  of  respectability  and  peace. 

We  most  not  too  closely  scrutinise  the  ways  of  Pro- 
*id<  no» ;  but,  to  our  short  sight,  it  seems  hard  that 
when  a  man  so  sincerely  wishes  to  retrieve  past  ini- 
faity,  however  dark,  that  the  hand  of  fate  should  again 


f HE  RAILWAY-STATION  AT  BOULOGNE 

drag  Lira  back,  filling  him  with  curses  and  revengeful 
thoughts.  It  is,  probably,  because  his  allotted  time  for 
expiating  his  offences  has  not  arrived,  and  tho  halcyon 
of  peace  is  yet  afar  off— because  his  repentaucc  has  not 
been  tried  sufficiently'. 

Mucli  Hallet  endeavoured  to  discover  whether  Lever 
knew  the  man  who  had  stricken  him  down  and  robbed 
him  in  his  passage,  but  an  old  experience  of  Hallet 
bade  him  be  on  his  guard.  Not  suspecting  that  any 
other  than  himself  and  Houghton  knew  the  valuo  of 
tho  pocket-book  \\  hen  held  iii  ierrorvM  ovei  his  con- 
federate, ho  carno  to  the  most  natural  conclusion — 
namely,  that  an  ordinary  thief  had  got  into  tho  passage 
to  rob  the  house,  and,  seeing  a  man  descending  hastily, 
a  pocket-book  in  his  hand,  had  imagined  that  his  own 
idea  of  theft  on  thoso  premises  was  not  original,  and 
the  qnickly-e3caping  man  had  forestalled  it,  and  him,  by 
purloining  a  pocket-book  and  its  contents. 

Even  to  Hallet's  debased,  degraded  mind,  there  broko 
in  sunshine — tho  sunshine  of  a  young  girl's  smiling, 
virtuous  love  for  one  he  felt  bound  to  respect — for  Lover, 
whom  ho  imagined  she  loved.  And  these  thoughts 
gladdened  him  as  he  hastened,  for  tho  first  timo  for 
two  days,  to  sec  his  child. 

Lever  did  not  accompany  him ;  ho  was  still  weak,  and 
Hallet  deemed  it  best  that  in  the  first  interviewwith  Rose 
on  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage  they  should  be  alone. 

Hallet  arrived  at  the  Pavilion,  and  was  hurrying  past 
Mrs.  Paul,  who  had  opened  the  door,  with  a  mere — 
"How  d'ye  do P"  when  she  startled  him  by  hoping — 
"  Miss  Rose  was  quite  well!" 

"  Roso!"  ho  ejaculated,  starting  back. 

"Miss  Roso  is  with  you,  is  she  not?"  asked  Mrs. 
Paul,  inoculated  by  his  alarm. 

"  Good  Lord — no!  1'erhaps  though,"  ho  quickly  added, 
clinging  to  a  fond  and  delusive  hope — "  perhaps  we 
missed  each  other  on  tho  road.  How  long  has  she  been 
gone  '(" 

Mrs.  Paul  turned  ghastly  pale. 

"Oh,  sir!"  sho  faintly  articulated,  staggering  for 
support  against  the  door-post ;  "  some  evil  must  have 
befallen  her.  Miss  Rose  left  two  days  since,  lato  in  the 
evening;  a  woman  came  to  sec  her,  and  she  quitted 
immediately  afterwards  to  '  Go  to  you,'  sho  said, '  on 
busiue3S.' 

It  was  Rosc'j  first  nntruth,  and  bitterly  bIio  did 
penance  for  it.  Hallet  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  the 
spirit  of  his  lost  wii'o  were  looking  down  reproachfully 
from  heaven  to  exact  an  account  of  his  stewardship 
over  their  child ! 

Long  ho  conversed  with,  questioned,  blamed  Mrs. 
Paul,  but  no  gleam  of  light  was  cast  upon  tho  intricato 
windings  of  tho  affair.  If  Lever  had  not  been  safe 
beneath  his  own  keeping,  ho  would  assuredly  have 
blamed  him.  Not  a  trace  remained  of  tho  girl — not  a 
line ;  so  the  father  felt  convinced — he,  so  aeeustotn'-d 
to  all  devious  ways — that  hia  child  had  been  entrapped. 
But  by  whom  '( — there  was  tho  question. 


A  question  quickly  replied  to,  when  the  distracted 
father  hastened  back  to  Lever  with  the  sad  intelligence. 
Ono  word  sufficed  to  cast  a  light  upon  tho  previous  im- 
pervious darkness — 

"  Doran !"  fell  from  Lever's  lips. 

Something — a  dreadful  sensation  it  was — so  hopeless, 
so  fraught  with  mysterious  fears  and  misgivings,  passed 
through  tho  father's  heart.  This  was,  that  where  ho 
had  sinned,  thero  would  his  punishment  lie.  And  as  ho 
had  so  greatly  erred,  how  could  he  ealculato  tho  amount 
of  punishment  which  retributive  justico  might  exact 
from  him  ? 

Strengthened  by  his  fears,  where  a  weak  mind  would 
have  sunk  down,  Lover  arose  from  his  bed,  determined 
to  soek  out  Doran  wherever  ho  might  bo — if,  indeed,  he 
had  fled. 

"  Where  may  we  seek  him  ?"  cried  tho  agonised 
father,  in  despair ;  ho  knew  well  tho  astuteness  of  his 
pupil.  "  But,  surely,  sho  has  not  willingly  fled  with 
nim  ?  she  did  not  love  him  ?" 

"I  fear  so  !"  answered  Lever,  dejectedly;  "  for,  now, 
why  conceal  tho  facts  from  your  knowledge  ?  I  wooed 
her  in  honour,  ho  in  dishonour  ;  and  it  was  in  protect- 
ing her  from  his  greater  strength,  when  ho  would  have 
carried  her  off,  that  I  nearly  fell  into  his  hands  in  tho 
garden." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  uttered  Hallet,  grasping  his 
scanty  hair  with  both  his  trembling  hands,  and  only 
calling  on  tho  name  of  his  Maker  in  a  heart's  agony, 
without  dreaming  of  a  prayer  for  mercy.  No  ;  liko  all 
his  previous  life,  he  turned  from  God  to  man  tor  help, 
and,  seizing  Lever's  hand,  the  haggard  face  worked  in 
every  muscle,  as  ho  wildly  implored  his  aid — demanded 
his  child  again,  at  his  hands. 

"I  will  givo  you  all — all  I  possess — mako  restitution 
of  every  sixpence  of  your  father's  money,  restore  you 
your  good  name,  conf'oss  all,  accuso  myself,  and  clear 
him  ;  only  givo  me,  get  mo,  my  child  again — even  if  1 
beg  with  her !  I  have  lied  to  you ;  I  did  have  my  eharo 
of  tho  money  in  that  book!  You  shall  havo  all — more 
than  treble  that — only  let  mo  soo  my  wife's — my  dead 
wife's — child  again  !" 

The  big  drops  of  agony  stood  upon  his  brow  as  these 
scntoncea  spasmodically  burst  from  him. 

What  could  Lever  sny  P  Ilia  heart  bled  for  tho  man, 
more  even  than  for  his  own  anguish — there,  he  was  a 
man ! 

"  If  sho  has  chpscn  another,"  said  tho  stricken  heart, 
"  'twere  folly,  weakness,  to  sink  beneath  tho  blow.  I 
will  go  at  onco  to  Houghton's,  and  soek  Doran  there,  in 
the  first  instance,"  he  said,  aloud. 

"  Ho  is  not  thero — ho  cannot  be  there,"  answered 
the  other,  distractedly.  "  You  know  tho  bank  is  closed, 
and  Houghton  in  prison  for  murder." 

It,  was  now  Lever's  turn  to  stagger  back  aghast.  It 
was  not  of  Houghton  ho  thought  so  much,  for  though 
not  knowing  all  tho  truth  about  him,  yet  something  of 
a  doubt  of  him  had  dwelt  in  Lever's  mind,  especially 
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since  his  last  interview  with  Mrs.  Houghton ;  but  it 
■was  of  her  he  thought,  of  her  who  had  been  :ui  a  child 
to  his  father,  of  her  who  had  saved  him  from  dishonour 
— of  Fanny  Lislo  ho  thought,  more  than  of  Mrs. 
Houghton.  But  she  was  iu  trouble ;  he  would  seek  her. 
Tueu  the  dreadful  question  rose  to  his  throat,  yet  he 
was  powerless  to  give  it  utterance — 

"  For  whoso  murder  was  Houghton  in  prison  ?" 

He  stared  madly  at  liallet,  without  uttering  a  word; 
lior  name  was  in  his  thoughts,  but  ho  could  not 
breathe  it. 

"Yes;  ho  is  iu  prison — that  is,  uudor  accusation  of 
having  murdered  a  dutective  named  Cruise,  in  a  gam- 
bling-house," said  liallet. 

"  Thank  God  ! — oh,  thank  God !"  ejaculated  Lever, 
auswering,  in  thanksgiving,  the  relief  he  experienced 
from  thoso  words  which  the  other's  lips  had  uttered. 

Hallet  staved — ho  thought  him  mad  again. 

"  1  am  not  mad,"  said  Lover,  for  he  read  tho  other's 
fear  in  his  face.  "Any  murder  is  awful;  but  some  ex- 
ceed others  in  malignity.  I  must  go  there  and  hear  ail 
— then,  in  an  hour,  if  I  find  no  clue  to  Doran,  we  will 
seek  him  together;  if  on  earth,  he  must  be  found." 

_  Hallet  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  the  other  was  de- 
cided, and  the  stricken  man's  day  was  past  when  he 
could  stand  firm  and  be  the  master. 

Tho  man  of  lore,  who  could  lay  down  any  rule  by 
which  women  might  be  judged,  would  deserve  out  of 
the  bowels  of  mother  earth  the  very  largest  and  purest 
nugget  ever  embedded  there — a  just  reward  for  having 
rarely  benefited  humanity,  and  as  the  most  skilful 
reader  iu  nature's  book. 

Alas!  the  nugget  will  remaiu  to  be  found,  we  fear, 
by  succeeding  generations  ;  the  man  lives  not,  the  dust 
lies  not,  which  will  form  the  being  capable  of  reading 
the  greater  puzzle  than  even  Egyptian  hieroglyphics — a 
woman's  heart. 

When  Mrs.  Houghton  was  prosperous,  beautiful, 
sought  after,  envied — handsome  Mrs.  Darcey  was  not 
above  being  jealous  of  her;  and  many  a  tale  she  list- 
ened to  without  a  frown,  of  that  lady's  extravagance, 
conceit,  and  the  probable  ruin  she  would  entail  upon 
her  husband.  All  his  gifts,  were  her  extravagance — so 
wags  the  world's  tongue !  But  when  a  cloud  burst  over 
Mrs.  Houghton's  cherished  head,  to  bow  it  to  the  dust 
— when  tho  mud  rose  up,  like  scum  to  tho  surface — 
when  the  waters  were  troubled — then  Mrs.  Darcey,  too, 
arose,  and  dared  anyone  to  crush  the  bent  reed  in  her 
presence,  or  to  speak  ill  of  the  afflicted. 

She  rose,  and  hurrying  to  one  who  had  been  a  mere 
acquaintance,  forgot  even  the  other's  beauty,  and  a 
slight  tinge  of  pique  at  Lever's  attentions  to  her,  be- 
cause 6he  claimed  him  as  her  own  especial  protege. 
She  rose,  and  opening  wide  her  arms,  only  remembered 
Mrs.  Houghton's  sorrow,  and  her  own  woman's  strength 
to  support  her. 

Lf  ver  found  the  two  together.  It  is  in  such  moments 
that  true  union  of  sympathies  is  evinced,  for,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  Lever  was  at  once  admitted, 
and  even  Mrs.  Darcey  forebore  to  seem  offended  at  his 
deiay  iu  coming — she  felt  sure  there  was  some  good 
cause  for  it ;  for,  if  a  cold  selfishness  had  dictated  the 
tardy  visit,  he  would  not  have  appeared  at  all. 

"  Welcome  I"  she  cried ;  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come." 

Mrs.  Houghton  silently  grasped  his  hand,  and  looked 
up  in  his  faco. 

"  We  will  prove  him  innocent,"  ho  said ;  "  he  must 
be  so — I  ouly  heard  of  it  to-day,"  ho  added.  "  I  have 
been  ill." 

"  Poor  Lever !"  said  Mr3.  Darcey ;  "  I  knew  some- 
thing unforeseen  occasioned  your  absence." 

Long  they  consulted  together;  but  the  mystery  to 
all  was,  why  Houghton  seemed  unable  himself  to  throw 
a  light  on  the  business  ;  even  his  lawyer  admitted  that 
sometlung^  was  concealed,  inexplicable  to  himself. 

"Oh,  it  the  dead  could  speak!"  cried  Mrs.  Hough- 
ton, in  agony,  "  I  feel  my  poor  husband  would  not  lie 
under  this  dreadful  accusation." 

"  Did  he  not  hint  to  you  that  he  was  going  there  ?" 
asked  Lever. 

"  No — not  in  the  least ;  all  we  now  know  is,  that  a 
man  of  suspicious  appearance  called  twice  lately,  and 
was  closeted  with  him;  then  came  the  visit  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  Cruise ;  and,  lastly,  the  mysterious  dis- 
covery of  tho  murdered  man,  locked  up  in  a  notorious 
privato  gambling-houso  alone  with  my  husband,  and 
his  asseveration  that  he  went,  on  thi3  man's  invitation, 
to  detect  his  chief  clerk.  The  clerk  swcar3  he  never 
was  there,  aud,  in  such  a  nest  of  iniquity,  how  can  he 
hope  to  discover  the  truth  ?" 

The  unfortunate  woman  wrung  her  hand3  as  she 
uttered  these  words. 

"  Be  consoled,"  whisp"ved  Mrs.  Darcey ;  *'  on  such 
evidence  they  cannot  convict  him." 

"Even  so,  who  may  restore  his  good  name  to  him  ? 
Thousands  will  believe  him  guilt}',  and  malevolence 
will  stamp  him  so!" 

"  I  read  by  Mr.  Levev's  face,"  said  Mrs.  Darcey, 
"that  he  sees  some  hope  for  us  ;"  and  her  bright  smile 
seemed  to  clear  away  half  the  clouds  around  tbem, 

"  You  go  beyond  my  powers — I  might  say,  hopes — 
but  certainly  not  wishes,"  he  responded,  half  roused 
himself  to  brighter  thoughts  by  her  genial  spirit.  "I 
daro  not  bid  you  hope  too  much ;  I  can  only  say  that  my 
firm  conviction  is  of  Mr.  Houghton's  perfect  innocence ; 
find  ft  question  I  deem  all-important  to  prove  it  is 


— who  locked  tho  door  on  tho  ouisidc  upon  Mr.  Hough- 
ton and  the  murdered  man  P" 

"I  knew,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Darcey,  woman-like,  full 
of  impulsiveness,  jumping  to  a  conclusion — "I  knew 
you  would  save  us  !" 

Even  poor  Mrs.  Houghton  cmiled,  so  catching  is  hope 
to  the  young. 

"  I  can  only  pi-omise  one  thing,"  answered  Lever, 
"  that,  whatever  business  I  may  have,  this  will  remain 
fixed  in  my  view.  I  am  now  on  the  track  of  a  villain,  I 
may  bo  absent  for  days;  but  do  not  doubt  me — some- 
how, I  fancy  the  one  I  am  seeking,  is  connected  with 
Mr.  Houghton's  misfortune." 

Lever  seemed  doomed  to  be  a  knight-errant  for  dis- 
tressed women  ;  his  heart  ached  to  leavo  those  two  in 
so  much  affliction,  he  could  scarcely  define  his  feelings 
as  ho  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Houghton,  especially;  ho  felt 
as  if  some  invisible  power  commanded  him  to  stay  and 
protect  her,  and  yet  he  was  drawn  away  in  pursuit  of 
another. 

Hallet  was  impatiently  expecting  1dm,  and  much 
Lever  implored  him  to  exert  the  powers  he  possessed 
amoug  those  known  as  Chevaliers  ci' Industrie,  to  dis- 
cover who  really  was  guilty  of  tho  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate Cruise.  All  Lo  could  obtain  was  the  promise 
that  he  would  see  to  it  when  Rose  was  found. 

Nothing  would  persuade  Hallet  that  his  child  had 
voluntarily  lied;  he  was  convinced  she  had  been  forced 
— seduced — away  under  false  pretences  of  meeting  him- 
self. 

Now  commenced  ono  of  tho  most  painful  searches 
which  can  well  be  imagined;  it  was  that  of  a  father, 
dreading  at  every  step  to  find  his  child  ruined — a  mark 
for  the  linger  of  scorn — aud  a  lover  knowing  that,  how- 
ever found,  she  was  irrecoverably  lost  to  him. 

Tho  first  step  was,  to  go  to  Doran's  lodgings,  near 
Staines ;  there  just  existed  a  hope  that  she  might  be 
there — Le  had  been  reported  confined  by  illness  to  the 
house.  "  They  arrived,  and  found  the  trace— nothing 
more — enough  to  prove  the  depth  of  their  fears. 

"  Mr.  Doran  had  been  ill,"  said  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter (we  ought  perhaps  to  call  her  "  the  young  lady  at 
the  farm;"  there  are  few  genuine  farmers'  daughters 
now,  especially  so  near  town) — "'and  his  sister  had  come 
late  on  Thursday  evening  to  nurse  him,  and  had  per- 
suaded him  to  leavo  awhile  for  change  of  air." 

"  What  was  she  liko  ?  which  evening  ?"  wero  the 
trembling  questions. 

The  answers  left  no  doubt  of  the  truth ;  Rose  Hallet 
had  come  direct  to  William  Doran  when  leaving  her 
father's  home. 

The  two  men  looked  speechlessly  at  each  other  for  a 
moment. 

"  Can  you  direct  us  to  the  probable  placo  whither 
they  have  gone  ?"  asked  Lever,  at  length. 

He  was,  strange  to  say,  tho  calmer  of  the  two;  it  was 
pride  which  now  nerved  him  to  bear  with  suffering. 
Hose  had  chosen  another;  he  was  too  proud  to  repine, 
much  as  he  might  regret  her  madness,  for  there  could 
be  no  mistake  now,  she  had  not  been  lured  away,  en- 
trapped, deceived;  she  had  come  willingly  to  Doran's. 

With  Hallet  it  was  different ;  for  Rose  to  love  was 
natural,  and  no  treason  towards  her  affection  for  him, 
her  father.  But  it  was  strange  to  behold  in  tho  man  of 
bad  principles  and  unscrupulous  conduct,  how  dear  the 
honour  of  his  child  was  to  him. 

Whilo  doors  have  key  -  holes,  there  will  bo  per- 
sons prone  to  place  their  ears  at  them  to  listen  to  things 
whisli  in  nowise  concern  them.  A  servant  came  forward 
and  admitted  that,  suspecting  the  young  lady  who  came 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  was  not  Mr.  Doran's 
sister,  she  had  listened  at  the  key-holo  and  heard  the 
gentleman  call  her  Rose,  and  plead  for  their  immediate 
marriage. 

"  Wheu  ? — where  ?"  were  the  eager  questions. 

With  some  difficulty  they  made  out  that  France,  by 
Boulogne,  was  the  destination  of  tho  young  couple. 

If  Lever  had  been  acting  alone  much  time  would 
have  been  saved  ;  ho  would  at  once  have  started  for  the 
latter  place. 

Hallet,  accustomed  to  fraud  arrtt  trickery  at  every  step, 
suspected  it  now  in  this  girl,  especially  as  she  had  not 
spoken  of  it  to  her  mistress.  Contrary  to  Lever's 
prayer,  he  would  stay  to  verify  facts  alleged — so  a  day 
was  lost. 

If  tho  impetuous  hope  of  a  lover  had  guided  Lever, 
weak  as  he  was  from  recent  illness,  he  would  have  left 
Hallet  and  followed  on  the  track  alone ;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  his  pride  withheld  and  chilled  him. 

From  Staines  they  traced  them  to  town,  and  thence 
direct,  without  change  of  vehicle,  to  tho  Folkestone 
traiu,  fur  Boulogne. 

It  was  late  next  day  when  they  stood  on  the  quay  of 
the  latter  place,  surrounded  by  toutei'3,  froni  different 
hotels. 

Various  were  the  false  scents  on  which  they  were 
sent— various  their  disappointments. 

Lever,  recollecting  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Doran  had  spoken  of  a  marriage  with  Hallct's 
child,  never  dreamed  of  one  now  between  them;  and 
thus  another  day  was  lost  iu  searching,  guardedly 
searching,  where  an  open  inquiry  would  have  divulged 
what  their  fate  was. 

At  length,  they  found  themselves  on  the  track;  their 
doubts  of  whether  tho  fugitives  ever  had  beeu  there, 
wero  removed  by  certainties. 

Rose,  jealous  of  what  hereafter  might  be  said  of  her — 


believing,  with  tho  hope  of  a  girl's  young  heart,  unused 
to  tho  world's  toerfaithful  memory  sometimes,  that  Wil- 
liam Doran  would  retrieve  the  past,  and  become 
honoured  and  respected— jealous,  lest  his  wife  might 
over  have  tho  whisper  of  suspicion  follow  her  name,  had 
insisted  upon  being  lodged  in  a  boarding-house  until 
the  marriage  should  take  place.  Doran  had  placed  tho 
innocent  girl  in  one,  the  character  of  which  was  not  of 
the  most  scrupulous  nature,  though  some  respectablo 
persons  frequented  it :  it  was  decidedly  "  fast."  Tho 
distressed  father  and  lover  waited  upon  the  mistress  of 
it. 

The  prospect  of  adding  a  couple  of  rich  "  milords" 
to  her  establishment,  if  only  for  a  day  or  two,  made 
tho  astuto  lady  very  cautious  about  what  she  said. 

"  Yes ;  assuredly  a  young  lady  answering  that  de- 
scription was  residing  there. 

"  Could  they  seo  her  ?"  was  the  anxious  query. 

"It  was  difficult;  she  would  receive  no  ono  privately, 
but  tho  gentleman  who  had  brought  her,  and  who 
called  hims"oTf  her  guardian ;  but  she  dined  every  day 
at  the  table  d'hOte.  Would  they  do  so  that  day,  and 
meet  her  ?" 

It  was  truo  the  lady  indicated  went  by  another 
name — that  was  to  be  expected — nevertheless,  should 
she  not  be  tho  one  they  sought,  and  descriptions  are  so 
deceitful,  it  would  be  awkward  to  force  themselves  into 
her  apartment.  Consequently  they  decided  upon  dining 
at  tho  table  d'hote  that  day. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  with  what  trembling 
anxiety  Hallet  and  Lever  entered  the  salon,  half-au- 
hour  before  dinner. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  persons,  officers,  civilians,  men 
and  women  of  all  nations,  but  no  Rose  Hallet. 

One  sentimental  young  lady,  with  long  curls — Mag- 
dalene curls,  as  the  French  term  them — was  seated  on 
a  sofa,  conversing  with  a  species  of  fop,  only  met  with 
across  the  water,  and  Lever  was  vaguely  listening  to 
their  vapid  conversation,  when  a  lady  glided  into  the 
room.  He  did  not  see  the  face,  only  the  back  of  the 
head  and  figure.  A  gentleman  stopped  to  speak  to  her. 
Hallet  was  a  short  distance  off,  but  Lever  sprang  to- 
wards her,  and  offering  her  his  arm,  whispered — 

"Rose  Hallet!" 

An  uttor  stranger  looked  up,  laughing  in  his  face, 
as,  with  the  pecidiar  freedom  of  Madame  ———'a  esta- 
blishment, she  took  his  arm. 

"  Not  Mademoiselle  Rose  Hallet,"  she  said,  "  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  Madame  Doran,  but  " 

Lever  did  not  wait  to  hear  her  nanic — vvhat  mattered 
anyone's  name  to  him  now,  after  the  one  pronounced 
so  lightly,  where  every  chord  in  his  heart  ached,  as  if 
over-wound  ? 

"Mrs.  Doran!"  he  articulated;  "  then  you  know  her, 
Rose  Hallet — is  she  married  ?" 

"  To  bo  sure  she  is,"  answered  the  lively  young  lady  ; 
"where  have  you  come  from-not  to  know  it  ?  Did  you 
ask  Madame  ?  why,  we  had  the  gayest  wedding-break- 
fast to-day.  Two  days  Mademoiselle  has  resided  here, 
and  all  tho  gentlemen  were  cutting  one  another's 
throats  about  her — all  tho  ladies  squeezing  themselves 
to  death  to  imitate  her  grace — when  luckily,  to  savo 
some  dreadful  mishap,  Monsieur  Doran  married  her 
to-day.  And  you  took  me  for  her  ?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  tho 
ladies  will  pokon  mo  for  spite,  if  they  hear  of  it." 

This  was  where  and  how  Lever  discovered  that 
Rose  Hallet  was  married.  Tho  lady,  who  still  clung  to 
his  arm,  rattled  on,  but  he  heard  only  a,  buzzing  sound. 
Waters  of  bitterness  rolled  over  his  soul ;  and  yet  ho 
felt  moro  for  that  poor  girl,  so  self-sacrificed,  than  for 
himself.  Hallet  had  not  for  one  moment  mistaken 
Lever's  companion  for  his  child;  he  only  fancied  tho 
other  had  met  an  acquaintance,  so  he  rat  still. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  come  too  late,"  said  Lever's 
fair  friend,  laughing.    "  Were  you  in  love  with  her  ?" 

The  question  aroufed  him. 

"  Yonder  sits  her  father."  he  answered,  pointing  to 
Hallet.  "Tho  old  man  has  followed  his  motheness 
child,  to  save  her.    Are  yon  sure  she  is  married  ?" 

His  grave  tone,  the  father's  haggard  face,  sobered 
even  this  young  lady. 

"  I  am,"  she  replied ;  "  but  Monsieur  Doran  seems  a 
very  nice  young  man,  and  she  is  doatingly  fond  of 
him." 

Lever's  last  sigh  of  disappointed  affection  was  gasped 
forth,  and  then  spent  itself  for  ever. 

"Oh,  yes,"  continued  the  young  lady,  "they  wero 
married,  and   left  immediately  after "  breakfast  for 

Paris." 

"  May  I,  without  rudeness,  offer  you  a  scat  ?"  asked 
he.   "  I  must  tell  her  father  at  oncp. 

"  Oh,  certainly !"  she  replied,  without  tho  tightest 
annoyance.  "Gentlemen  arc  very  plenlifnl;  H  seems 
a  farce  to  sa}r  there  arc  five  women  to  one  man,  I'm  sure 
we  don't  know  what  to  do  with  the  beaux  here.  I  often 
wish  wo  might  drown  the  ugly  ones,  like  kittens  !" 

"dome  with  me,"  vJii-percd  Lever,  taking  the  old 
man's  arm — he  felt  for  him,  wicked  as  ho  had  been— 
"  I've  found  Rose.". 

"Better  lost— hettbr  dead!"  articulated  Hallet, 
when  the  other  told  nan  all  he  had  heard.  "But  is  it 
true?"    He  hoped  Mill. 

As  they  emitted  the  salon,  they  met  Madame. 

"Mademoiselle  Ilallette!"  she  exclaimed.  "Tiens! 
I  had  no  idea  that  you  meant  her" — (she  had  been  as- 
sured of  it  from  the  .first).  "Oh,  ye=!  Mademoiselle 
was  married  to-day,  and  they  have  left.   If  you  will 
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remain  a  day,  I  will  find  out  all  from  my  friend  the 
Mayor." 

"  You  are  aware,  I  think,"  said  Lever,  sternly,  dis- 
gu=;eJ  by  tiie  cola  worldly  woman,  who  could  calculate 
at  such  a  moment — ";  you  are  aware  that  they  left  at 
once  for  Paris  c" 

"  H  Jwj  did  they  ?  How  English  that  is,  to  run  away 
the  moment  you  are  married!  We  manage  those  things 
m.re  gracefiuTj  ia  France,  wo  remain  with  papa  and 
mamma.'' 

But  Hailet  and  Lever  were  sroae,  leaving  Madame,  as 
:ousoLition,  the  reflection  that  the  two  stupid 
men  had  paid  and  eaten  nothing — a  clear  profit, 

:Iue  was  obtained  j  so  tho  next  train  took  our 
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ouch  ca»i?r  to  find  pr-r-v-us  in  Frauee  than  in 
,  thanks  to  the  constant  overlooking  of  the 
Before  two  days  had  elapsed,  Hailet  and  Lever 
were  masters  of  Doraa's  address.  Until  that  moment, 
Ual'.et  still  hoped  agaioai  Lope.  Now*  he  knew  his 
child  wad  lost. 


{To  be  conimued  in  our  next.) 


THE 


GIBLS  OF  THE  FRE3ENT  AGE. 

BY  i  DKEADFCL  OLD  EACHELOE. 

"  Abe  the  girls  of  the  present  day  equal  to  those  of  fifty 
yeara  ago  ? 

V»'e  answer  th«  question  by  decidedly  affirming  that 
"  they  ore  not !"  This  13  a  bold  amrmation,  but  we  ieel 
assured  that  facts  will  support  03  in  our  theory. 

The  women  of  the  present  day  are  far  behind  those 
of  fifty  years  ago  in  thoso  qualities  which  make  life  a 
happy  round  of  joyous  contentment,  in  those  refine- 
ments which  make  women  ail-pjwertul,  in  those  virtues 
and  graces  which  make  her  shin  :'  forth  in  transcendent 
elory  from  the  world's  dark  pages  of  8m,  in  thorc  en- 
dowments which  make  her  deer  to  man ;  while  she  ex- 
cels in  all  those  qualities  which  make  life  a  dream, 
wasting  it  in  those  baneful  habits  of  the  fushiouai  le 
world,  which  make  her  a  "  gaudy,  tinselled  thing,"  little 
reflected,  and  much  pitied. 

Und>r  this  head  we  do  not  include  the  whole  femalo 
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making  any  progress,  they  are  going  down-hill  at  a 
frightful  speed,  like  a  rock  thrown  down  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  increasing  in  velocity  as  it  goes. 

I  would  say  to  them,  pause  and  consider — stop  and 
look  back  into  the  past,  and  forward  into  the  future, 
and  learn  wisdom,  youug  ladies,  if  you  wish  to  be 
loved  and  respected ;  throw  off  those  trammels  which 
bind  you  to  the  follies  of  the  present  age,  and  become 
healthier  and  wiser  human  beings. 

And  allow  me  to  whisper  another  secret  into  your  ear, 
ladies.  When  men  want  wives,  thsy  want  helpmates, 
not  burthens ;  they  look  for  intelligence,  not  fashionable 
ignorance;  they  want  an  equal,  not  a  wax-doll;  they 
want  a  woman,  not  a  millinery  sign. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  young  ladies,  cr  you  will  awaken 
some  day,  and  find  yourselves  old  maids. 


OUR  FAIRIES. 

TiiEBB  are  fairies  here  about  us, 

That  oar  borne  are  brightening;  still, 
Who  were  sad  and  dull  without  us, 

Whom  they  come  with  joy  to  fill ; 
Perchance  their  gold  they've  squandered, 

And  so  can  live  uo  moro 
In  Klfland,  and  have  wandered 

For  shelcer  to  our  door. 
Blest  is  the  roof  above  them ; 

Wc  care  not  why  they've  come ; 
We  know  but  that  we  love  them, 

These  fairies  cf  our  home. 

One  of  them,  but  a  baby, 

Crows  in  its  mother's  arms, 
Its  mood,  whato'er  it  mr>  v  be, 

That  mood  its  mother  charms. 
It  drinks  at  her  dear  bosom, 

It  laughs  up  iu  her  eyes, 
A  blooming  rosy  blossom 

Of  but  the  tiniest  size. 
Blest  are  the  eyes  above  it, 

To  bless  them  it  has  como; 
This  baby  how  wo  love  it, 

Tni»  fairy  of  our  heme  t 

One  can  but  be  enrrrmeicaj 

Onr  eyes  with  all  he'll  do; 
Whatever,  wife,  is  dancing, 

Still  he's  a  buss  to  yon. 
Called,  in  some  tor.guo  lie  answers, 

That's  known  in  Elfin-laud; 
There  perhaps  the  beat  of  dancers, 

Here  he  can  hardly  stand. 
With  summer  skies  ubovo  Ulra, 

'Montrst  bees  he  loves  to  roam; 
Dear  toddler,  bow  wo  lovo  him, 

This  fairy  of  our  homo ! 

But  best  and  last,  O  maiden, 

That  mov'st  before  our  si^jht, 
A  joy  to  us,  griof-laden, 

A  'blis3  in  our  delii/ht. 
O  May,  thou  priceless  treasure, 

Best  gilt  we  over  lmcw, 
Who  shall  the  gladness  measure, 

Tho  joy  we  lind  in  you ! 
Bow  our  hopes  brood  above  you ! 

I,et  tears,  lot  sorrow  come, 
W 1 1;  Icucrh  whilo  we  can  love  yon, 

Bost  fairy  of  our  home. 

O  Atfrteft,  never  leavo  m  1 

O  stiil  breathe  mortal  breath  I 
O,  not  of  one  bereave  us, 

Thou  fear  whose  name  is  Death! 
Ti.e^-j  1.  nuan  blooms,  U  let  than 

Bivc  on  to  summer  herts; 
And  riot  till  wintfr  fret  them, 

KUl  them  to  disappear  I 
fMM,  leave  them  to  caress  ns! 

'? ln  ontrh  good,  through  ill  to  come, 
Btili  let  these  dear  ones  bless  us, 

These  fairies  of  onr  home ! 
J3\ac\he<ilh.  W.  C.  Bcssett. 


to  tUe  m»nds  of  MOW  young  ladies,  that,  instead  of 


The  Gi;y  Fawkes  op  tjie  Bank.— The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land p096e3SC8  ui 0  singular  traditions  and  experiences. 
Wo  heard  the  other  day  an  anecdote  from  an  authentic 
source,  although  it  related  to  something  that  happened 
ma;iy  years  r./o — before  the  lifctrmo  of  tho  present 
generation.  The  directors  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  stating  that  tho  writer  had  tho  means  of  access 
to  their  balbon-room.  They  treated  tho  matter  as  a 
hoax,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  letter.  Another  more 
argent  and  specific  letter  fuilcJ  to  rouso  them.  At 
length  tho  writer  offered  to  meet  them  in  tho  bullion- 
room  at  any  hour  they  pleased  to  name.  They  then 
communicated  with  their  correspondent  through  the 
channel  ho  had  indicated,  appointing  some  "dark  and 
midnight  hour"  lor  tho  rendezvous.  A  deputation 
from  the  board,  lantern  in  hand,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  mysterious  correspondent.  Punctual  to  tlio  hour  a 
Boise  waj  heard  below.  Some  board.)  in  the  floor  wero 
without  much  trouble  displaced,  and  in  a  few  minute." 
the  Guy  Fawkcs  of  the  bank  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
ni.oni  ii'  d  directors!  His  story  was  very  simple  and 
straightforward.  An  old  drain  under  tho  bullion-room, 
the  cxistenco  of  which  had  become  known  to  him,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  might  havo  carried  away  cnor- 
nou  sums.  Inquiry  was  made.  Nothing  had  been 
n  •  and  the  directors  rewarded  the  honesty  and 
ingenuity  of  their  anonymous  correspondent — a  working 
man,  who  had  b'-en  employed  in  repairing  tho  sewers — 
by  a  present  of  JCSOO, 


HALF-HOUES  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOBLE  SENTIMENT. 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish ;  if  we  work 
upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ;  if  we  rear  temple3,  they 
will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  our  im- 
mortal minds — if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with 
the  just  fear  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-men — we  engravo 
on  those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  to  all 
eternity. — Daniel  Webster. 

WHAT  13  POVERTY  ? 

Poverty  is  relative,  and  therefore  not  ignoble ;  needi- 
ness  is  a  positive  degradation.  If  I  have  only  £100 
a  year,  I  am  rich  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  my 
countrymen.  If  I  havo  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  bo  poor 
compared  with  the  majority  of  my  associates,  and  very 
poor  compared  with  nay  next-door  neighbour.  With 
either  of  these  incomes  I  am  relatively  poor  or  rich ; 
but  with  either  of  these  incomes  I  may  bo  positively 
free  from  neediness.  With  the  £100  a  year  I  may  need 
no  man's  help  ;  I  may,  at  least,  have  my  "  crust  of  bread 
and  liberty."  But  with  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  dread  a 
ring  at  my  bell ;  I  may  have  my  tyrannical  masters  in 
servants  whose  wages  I  cannot  pay;  my  exile  may  bo 
at  the  fiat  of  tho  first  long-suffering  man  who  enters  a 
judgment  against  me  ;  for  the  flesh  that  lies  nearest  to 
my  heart  some  Shylock  may  be  dusting  his  scales  and 
whetting  his  knife.  Nor  is  this  an  exaggeration.  Somo 
of  the  neediest  men  I  ever  knew  have  a  nominal  £5,000 
a  year.  Every  man  is  needy  who  spends  more  than  lie 
has ;  no  man  is  needy  who  spends  less.  I  may  so  ill 
manage  my  money  that,  with  £5,000  a  year,  I  purchase 
the  worst  evils  of  poverty — terror  and  shame.  I  may 
so  well  manage  my  money  that,  with  £100  a  year,  I 
purchaso  the  blessings  of  wealth— safety  and  respect. 
Man  is  a  kingly  animal.  In  every  state  which  does  not 
enslave  him,  it  is  not  labour  which  makes  him  less 
royally  lord  of  himself ;  it  is  fear.— Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

THE  LION  ON  TIIE  TIGHT  ROPE. 

Atthc  Zoological  Gardens,  Liverpool,  Blondin  wheeled 
a  lion  over  the  rope,  and  found  it  a  tougher  job  than  ho 
bargained  for.  Ihe  lion,  which  w-as  eighteen  months' 
old,  and  was  called  "  Tom  Savers,"  after  the  pugilist  of 
that  name,  was  strapped  in  the  barrow.  Having  ad- 
justed tho  barrow,  Blondiu  began  to  move,  apparently 
trembling  with  tho  weight  of  his  load.  A  "guy"  ropo 
was  attached  to  the  barrow,  and  as  it  was  let  out  by  his 
assistant,  it  by  some  means  or  other  got  entangled  after 
lie  had  got  somo  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Blondiu  halted, 
and  tho  guy  rope  fell  to  tho  ground.  The  heart  became 
sick  looking  at  him.  People  kept  their  breath,  expect- 
ing every  moment  that  the  gymnast,  with  "  Tom  Sayers" 
and  the  barrow,  would  be  precipitated  into  tho  "  City  of 
Pekin  "  or  info  the  lake  below.  Blondin's  resolution 
was  taken.  He  evidently  could  not  go  on,  and  he  began 
to  move  backward  cautiously  and  slowly.  A  deep  sileuce 
prevailed,  which  was  only  broken  when  Blondin  lauded 
safely  on  the  platform.  Again  tho  barrow  was  adjusted, 
and  Blondin  moved  on  this  time  without  a  "  guy"  rope. 
Gradually  ho  reached  tho  centre,  and  after  resting  a 
short  time,  began  to  push  his  load  up  the  incline.  Tho 
wind  seemed  to  impede  him  very  much,  and  it  was  really 
frightful  to  see  the  barrow  roll  back  occasionally  about 
11  foot,  as  if  lie  who  was  guiding  it  hjld  not  sullicieut 
strength  to  push  it  on  another  inch.  He,  nevertheless, 
accomplished  tho  feat. — Life  oj  Blondin, 
napoleon's  memory. 

nis  powers  of  application  and  memory  seemed  almost 
preternatural.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  Franco, 
and  110110  iu  employment,  with  whoso  privato  history, 
character,  and  qualifications  ho  was  not  acquainted. 
Jlc  had,  when  emperor,  notes  and  tables,  which  ho 
called  tho  moral  statistics  of  his  empire.  Ho  revised 
and  corrected  them  by  ministerial  reports,  private  con- 
vci'.-aiion,  and  correspondence;  ho  received  all  letters 
himself,  and  what  seems  incredible,  ho  read  and  recol- 
lected all  that  he  received.  Ho  slept  little,  and  was1 
never  idlo  one  instant  when  awake.  When  ho  hud  an 
hour  for  diversion,- he  not  unfrequently  employed  it  ia 
looking  over  a  book  of  logarithm.'?,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged, with  some  surprise,  was  at  all  seasons  of  hi3  lift) 
a  recreation  to  him.  So  retentive  was  his  memory  of 
number*,  that  sums  over  which  ho  had  ouco  glanced 
his  eyes  wero  in  his  mind  ever  after.  He  recollected 
the  respective  produco  of  all  taxes  through  every  year 
of  his  administration,  and  could  at  any  time  repeat  any 
one  of  them,  even  to  tho  centinios.  Thus  his  detection 
of  errors  iu  accounts  seemed  marvellou:i,  and  he  often 
indulged  in  the  pardonablo  artifice  of  displaying  theso 
faculties  in  a  way  to  crcato  a  persuasion  that  his  vigi- 
lance was  almost  supernatural.  In  running  over  an 
account  of  expenditure,  ho  perceived  tho  rations  of  a 
battalion  charged  on  a  certain  day  at  Besancou.  "  But 
tho  battalion  was  not  there,"  said  he;  "'tis  an  error." 
The  minister,  recollecting  that  the  emperor  had  been 
at  tho  time  out  of  France,  and  confiding  iu  tho  regu- 
larity of  his  subordinate  agents,  persisted  that  the  bat- 
talion must  have  been  at  Besancou.  Napoleon  insisted 
on  further  inquiry.  It  turned  out  to  bo  a  fraud,  and 
not  a  mistake.  The  pcculativo  accountants  wero  dis- 
missed, and  the  scrutinising  spirit  of  the  cmporor  circu- 
lated with  tho  tinecdoto  through  every  branch  of  tho 
public  service,  in  a  way  to  deter  cvory  clerk  from  com- 
mitting tho  slightest  error,  from  fear  of  immediato 
detection, — Loro  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Among  other  tilings  theatrical,  wo  hear  of  an  offer  of  £10,000 
having  been  mode  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean  for  a  three  months' 
engagement  in  Australia,  for  the  purpo60  of  giving  readings, 
Ac,  in  tho  colony. 

Tub  Ranelagu  Testimonial. — The  ceremony  of  presenting 
Liontonant-Colonol  Viscount  Ranolagh  with  a  testimonial. 
In  recognition  of  "  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  Volunteer 
movement,  and  for  his  eminent  services  to  tho  town  of 
Brighton,  in  selecting  it  for  tho  Volunteer  Reviews  held 
there  on  Easter  Mondays  1861  and  1SG2,"  took  place  at  a 
dinner  given  at  Brighton  last  week. 

The  Substitute  foe  Cotton. — The  inventor  of  tho  pro- 
posed substitute  for  cotton  writes  :— "  Every  step  already 
taken  has  been  substantiated  ;  tho  length,  colour,  and  fino- 
ncf  8  of  the  new  material  has  been  certified  by  Mr.  Wrigley, 
'  mthport,  and  the  material  has  been  submitted  to  three  of 
c!;o  best  judges  in  Manchester,  who  tested  and  approved  the 
other  quality  requisite— viz.,  strength."  The  inventor  now 
offers  his  secret  without  any  money  stipulation. 

In  toxication  in  Fbance. — Tho  Council-General  of  the  De- 
partment of  War  has  agreed  to  an  address  to  the  French 
Government  calling  for  a  heavy  tax  on  absinthe,  an  intoxi- 
cating drink,  the  basis  of  which  (to  nse  the  chemical  term) 
is  prussic  acid,  and  which  is  indulged  in  to  such  an  excess 
by  Frcnohmen  of  every  clnss,  but  particularly  by  military 
men,  as  to  seriously  affect  their  health.  The  prevalence  of 
insanity  among  the  officers  of  the  French  army  quartered  in 
Africa  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  this  deleterious  drink,  which  is, 
as  all  visitors  to  Paris  are  aware,  also  very  extensively  con- 
sumed in  tho  capital. 

Latest  Novelty  in  French  Taxation. — A  dog-tax  in  France 
is  a  novelty,  and  for  once  novelty  is  not  "  charming ' '  to  those 
concerned.  The  definitions  devised  by  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  Council  of  State,  pronounce  the  following  as  coming  under 
the  category  of  "dogs  of  luxury:" — 1.  The  dog  that  runs 
about  by  himself  in  tho  streets ;  2.  The  dog  that  accompa- 
nies his  master  when  he  goes  out  for  a  promenade ;  3.  The 
dog  who  is  allowed  to  come  to  the  fireBide  or  run  about  the 
house  from  one  room  to  another ;  4.  The  dog  permitted  to 
play  with  the  children  ;  5,  Tho  dog  trained  to  seek  for  truffles ; 
and  6.  The  dog  who,  from  old  age  or  infirmity,  has  become 
useless,  and  is,  consequently,  kept  constantly  in  the  house. 

AY n at  Becomes  of  all  the  Pins? — Any  of  our  male  rea- 
ilers  sulliciently  domesticated  to  feel  interested  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  mystery,  may  satisfy  their  curiosity  and  become 
martyrs  to  discovery  by  visiting  a  sewer  which  has  just  been 
<ioened  for  repairs  in  Rea-street.  The  sewer  is  one  of  the 
Oldest  in  Birmingham.  At  the  bottom  of  it  there  is  a  deposit 
as  hard  as  the  "  slag"  from  a  blast-furnace,  and  in  this  de- 
posit millions  of  pins  are  imbedded.  A  piece  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  fist,  picked  up  at  random  on  Wednesday,  fairly 
bristled  with  them,  and  this  was  but  a  specimen  of  a  great 
mass  of  such  matter.  In  another  way,  too,  tho  deposit  is  a 
curiosity,  for,  independently  of  the  pins,  it  enclosed  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  old  pocket-knives,  marbles,  buttons, 
and  other  articles  of  the  kind,  that  were  probably  wept  over 
as  lost  when  the  "  oldest  inhabitant"  was  being  whipped  at 
school.  To  persons  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind,  not 
gifted  with  too  acute  olfactory  nerves,  a  pound  or  two  of  the 
deposit  will  afford  an  hour's  harmless  amusement. 

National  Debts. — The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  is 
3,918,000,000  dollars,  or  133  56  dollars  per  head.  The  interest 
and  management  amounts  to  128,000,000  dollars,  or  4'36  dol- 
lars per  head.  The  national  debt  of  France  is  2,206,000,000 
dollars,  or  6P28  dollars  per  head,  and  the  interest  3'06  per 
head.  The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  is  504,000,000 
dollars,  or  2P37  dollars  per  head,  and  the  interest  21,000,000 
dollars,  or  90  cents,  per  head.  According  to  its  present  in- 
crease, the  debt  in  July  next  will  be  626,000,000  dollars,  or 
2722  dollars  per  head,  and  the  interest  122  dollars  per  head. 
From  1775  to  1783  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  increasod 
510,500,000  dollars ;  from  1793  to  1802,  1,409,000,000  dollars ; 
from  1811  to  1815,  8S9.000.000  dollars.  In  1813,  393,000,000 
ilollars  were  added  to  the  debt ;  and  during  the  twenty-two 
years  from  1793  to  1815,  2,938,000,000  dollars  were  added. 
During  forty  successive  years  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain  increased  at  the  rate  of  135,5O0,OuO  dollars  per  annum. 
During  the  last  sixteen  months  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increasing  at  the  rato  of  333,000,000  dollars 
per  annum. — American  Toper. 

The  Pope's  Pbesents  to  his  God-daughter. — The  presents 
sent  by  the  Pope  to  his  god-daughter,  tho  Princess  Pia,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  are  much  more  valuable  than 
was  at  first  stated,  being  worth,  it  is  said,  several  hundred 
thousand  francs  : — "  One  consists  of  a  double  leaf  of  massive 
gold,  opening  in  the  form  of  an  album,  and  containing  two 
precious  relics— a  piece  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  a 
thorn  from  the  crown  of  our  Saviour.  Those  two  relics  are 
imbedded  in  the  gold  leaves,  and  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
precious  stones.  The  two  outer  surfaces  are  ornamented 
with  two  extremely  beautiful  miniatures,  corresponding  to 
the  recess  in  which  the  relics  are  placed.  The  miniature  at 
the  back  of  the  veil  represents  an  Addolorata,  and  the  other 
an  Ecce  Homo.  Thore  is  also  a  chaplet  of  315  bead6,  each 
separates  by  a  pearl  and  a  diamond  ;  also  a  timopieee  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  the  hours  of  which  are  each  repre- 
sented by  a  relic ;  lastly,  there  is  an  heraldic  album  of  the 
Popes,  with  portraits  and  inscriptions  relative  to  each  Pon- 
tiff, the  whole  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  The  bind- 
ing is  in  gold,  studded  with  jewels." 

JIarvrllous  Pbivate  Museum. — The  following  story  is  at 
this  moment  running  the  round  of  the  Paris  papers  : — "  In 
Brittany  there  lived  lately  an  old  nobleman  in  absolute  re- 
tirement, with  one  man-servant  almost  as  old  as  himself. 
The  recluse,  who  died  in  the  month  of  Juno  last,  was  an  en- 
thusiastic archaeologist,  and  had  for  a  long  time  been  filling 
his  chateau  with  artistie  treasures  of  the  good  old  time,  so 
that  his  heirs,  who  expected  to  find  scarcely  anything  there 
but  owls  and  bats,  were  surprised  to  discover  a  remarkable 
museum.  Rumour  declares  that  there  were  not  leBS  than 
seven  thousand  paintings,  bearing  the  names  of  good  mas- 
ters ;  also  a  noble  collection  of  arms  and  armour;  a  clock — 
quite  a  chef-d'oeuvre — of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  a  won- 
derful collection  of  China.  All  that  is,  however,  nothing,  as 
there  were  also  found  thirty  pieces  of  that  famous  Bervieo  of 
earthenware  known  as  that  of  Henry  II.,  and  of  which 
the  few  specimens,  more  or  less  entire,  contained  at  the 
Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  the  Sauvagot  Museum,  and  the 
collection  of  tho  Baron  do  Rothschild,  have  been  purchased 
at  their  weight  in  bank-notes.  It  is  well  known  that  tho 
articles  known  as  the  servico  of  Henry  II.  are  for  connois- 
seurs tho  rte  plus  ultra  of  the  ceramic  art.  Tho  question 
has  now  arisen  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  fine 
collection." 


THE  JESTER 

The  Dead  Heart.— Tho  Emperor  Napoleon's. 
Sube  to  Habbow  up  the  Sole. — Peg-ends  inside  one's 
boots. 

Billets  can  sing  and  whistlo,  but  they  are  not  pleasant 
musicians. 

No  good  scholar  would  speak  of  a  man  sculling  in  a  boat 
as  a  "  noblo  Row-man." 

If  you  havo  a  scolding  wife,  trust  to  time ;  old  age  may 
bring  you  the  blessing  of  deafness. 

Take  Youb  Choice. — If  you  want  to  be  suited,  go  to  a  good 
tailor;  if  you  want  to  be  non-suited,  go  to  law. 

Literary  Intelligence. — There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
report  that  Calcralt  is  now  starting  a  paper  called  tho  Daily 
Noose. 

Charles  Lamb  being  bored  by  a  lady  praising  to  him  such 
a  "charming  friend,"  &c,  ending  with  "I  know  him,  bless 
him!"  on  which  Lamb  said,  "Well,  I  don't;  but  d — n  him 
at  a  hazard ! " 

"Don't  you  mean  to  marry  again,  my  dear  sir?"  said  a 
buxom  widow  to  her  neighbour.  "No,  my  dear  widow,"' 
said  old  Crusty,  "I'd  rather  lose  all  the  ribs  I've  got  than 
take  another." 

A  Big  Excuse. — The  other  day,  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, an  Irishman,  who  had  been  married  eight  years  and  had 
nine  children,  thought  he  deserved  exemption,  becauso  he 
could  serve  his  country  so  much  better  at  home. 

A  young  man  being  asked  by  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
paying  his  particular  addresses,  "  What  rules  of  housekeep- 
ing he  meant  to  adopt?  "  replied,  smding  upon  his  fair  ono : 
"The  rule  of  multiplication  by  small  numbers." 

If  you  dream  you  are  somebody  else,  it  is  clear  you  are 
beside  yourself;  and  if  you  dream  you  are  a  donkey,  playing 
with  your  ears,  it  is  a  sure  sign  you  have  recovered  your 
senses  and  are  wide  awake,  playing  with  your  own  whiskers. 

A  little  girl,  just  past  her  fifth  year,  while  chatting  about 
the  beaux  that  visited  two  of  the  sex  in  the  same  house,  of 
more  mature  age,  being  asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
beaux,  Anne?"  replied,  "Why,  I  mean  men  that  have  no't 
got  much  sense." 

A  trifling  sort  of  fellow  in  one  of  our  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, not  long  sinco,  won  the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  a 
bluff  but  honest  Dutchman  of  some  wealth.  On  asking  the 
old  man  for  her,  he  opened  with  a  romantic  speech  about  his 
being  a  "poor  young  man,"  &c.  "Ya,  ya,"  said  the  old 
man,  "I  knows  all  about  it;  but  yoo  ish  a  little  too  poor— 
you  have  neider  money  or  character." 

The  Cost  of  a  Bow. — On  one  occasion,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  party  dining ;  the  cart 
went  by,  carrying  criminals  to  the  guillotine — all  the  com- 
pany ran  to  the  windows ;  the  Abbe",  being  a  short  man,  tried 
to  peep  on  tiptoe,  but  in  vain,  so  he  went  down  to  the  porte- 
cochire.  As  the  vehicle  went  by,  one  of  the  victims  who  knew 
the  Abb<5  bowed  to  him ;  the  Abb6  returned  the  salutation : 
"  What !  you  are  his  friend — you  are  one  of  them — away  with 
him  ! "  The  poor  Abbe  was  hoisted  into  tho  cart  and  hurried 
to  the  guillotine.  The  company,  having  satisfied  their  cu- 
riosity, returned  to  the  table ;  the  Abba's  place  was  vacant : 
"  But  where  is  Monsieur  the  AbbiS  ? ' '  Alas !  the  poor  Abbi 
was  already  headless. 

 *  

HOME  HINTS 

To  Get  Rid  of  Bugs. — We  are  often  asked  for  recipes  for 
this  purpose.  A  contemporary  gives  the  following : — Six- 
pennyworth  of  quicksilver  beaten  up  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  into  a  froth,  and  with  a  feather  or  brush  paint  therewith 
all  joints  and  interstices;  let  it  dry,  and  never  will  a  bug  enter 
the  bedstead.  It  is  best  to  take  the  bedstead  to  pieces  to  do 
this  effectually. 

A  Hint  to  the  Sleepless. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
after  a  short  nap  on  first  going  to  bed,  a  person  wakens 
without  any  known  cause,  and  then  remains  obstinately 
watchful  for  many  hours.  In  this  case,  if  he  rises,  washes 
his  face,  hands,  and  feet,  and  walks  about  briskly  for  awhile, 
and  returns  to  bed,  the  charm  may  be  broken,  and  a  conti- 
nued sleep  will  ensue.  Or  he  may  riso  and  write  or  read  with 
the  same  result. 

Value  of  Logwood. — Logwood,  it  ia  now  ascertained, 
causes  gangrene,  especially  that  of  hospitals,  to  disappear  as 
if  by  enchantment.  It  has  also  been  found  efficacious  in 
preventing  or  stopping  the  erysipelas  which  often  occurs 
after  amputation  or  the  infliction  of  other  wounds,  and  is  a 
source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  surgeon.  It  entirely  re- 
moves the  putridity  of  ulcerous  cancers  emitting  characte- 
ristic effluvia.  This  substance  also  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  capable  of  mixture  with  haemostatic  medicines,  such 
as  ergotine,  perchloride  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron,  &c. ;  it 
may  also  be  used  as  a  powder  and  a  lotion.  The  extract  of 
ha:matoxylum,  which  is  used  ui  dyeing,  and  very  cheap,  is 
only  soluble  in  warm  water. 

Freckles. — Numerous  cures  for  freckles  have  been  pub- 
lished. A  friend  sends  us  the  following  cutting,  which  adds 
to  the  nnmber : — "  Freckles  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  iron  in 
tho  blood,  which,  forming  a  junction  with  oxygen,  leaves  the 
usual  rusty  marks  where  the  junction  has  taken  place.  The 
most  effectual  remedy  is  to  dissolve  this  combination,  either 
by  affecting  the  oxygen  or  the  iron.  First,  take  one  ounco 
of  bitter  almonds,  one  ounce  of  barley-flour,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  honey;  beat  the  whole  into  a  smooth  paste, 
spread  it  thinly  on  the  skin  at  night,  and  wash  it  off  in  the 
morning.  Having  thus  prepared  tho  skin  for  the  chemical 
remedies,  you  may  now  have  recourse  to  the  following : — 
Take  one  drachm  of  muriatic  acid,  half  a  pint  of  rain-water, 
half  a  tcaspoonful  of  spirits  of  lavender;  mix,  and  apply  it 
two  or  three  times  a  day  to  tho  freckles  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil,  or  a  piece  of  linen  rag." 

Home  Entertainments.— If  we  wonld  have  children  love 
home,  there  should  be  home  entertainments.  If  we  would 
have  the  boy,  as  he  advances  towards  manhood,  prefer  the 
home-circle  to  the  society  of  thoso  he  may  find  on  street- 
corners,  home  should  be  made  attractive.  Does  it  not  seem 
wrong  to  check  the  harmless  mirth  of  children?  And  how 
often  the  word3,  "Silence,"  or  "Sit  down  and  don't  move 
for  half  an  hour,"  or  "Hush,  father's  reading,"  havo  thrilled 
the  joyously-bounding  heart  with  pain,  while  every  propen- 
sity of  the  child  rebels,  and  the  disposition  is  not  only  soured, 
but  a  dark  impress  is  left  upon  the  mind  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. How  delightful  are  home  amusements,  when  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  each  strive  to  mako  the 
other  happy,  and  homo  pleasant.  If  wo  had  more  firesido 
sports  and  festivities,  more  homo  pleasures,  would  there  not 
be  moro  lovers  of  home,  and  fowcr  sad,  gloomy  faces,  and 
many,  very  many  moro  bright,  ruddy,  and  happy  ones? 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Follies  of  Fashion. — In  the  Spectator,  we  find  a  lady  ac- 
cusing a  gentleman  of  singularity,  becauso  he  wears  his  own 
dark  hair,  and  not  a  decent  periwig,  like  any  other  gentle- 
man !  And  in  the  World,  a  similar  production  of  tho  same 
period,  the  writer  complains  that  the  ladies  of  his  time  em- 
ploy theirs  "  in  designing  fantastic  gewgaws  for  the  naked 
head,  which  fashion  hat  ttripped  of  iti  covering."  And  old 
Chambers,  of  the  same  period,  in  his  now  antiquated  dic- 
tionary, says,  about  perukes,  "  The  wearing  of  them  was  nt 
fust  considered  a  disgrace  ;  but  all  ages  and  conditions  wear 
them,  foregoing,  without  necessity,  the  use  of  their  natural 
hair." 

Eastrh-Day  Custom.— There  was  an  ancient  custom  at 
Twickenham,  of  dividing  two  great  cakes  in  tho  church  upon 
Easter-day  among  the  young  people ;  but  it  being  looked 
upon  as  a  great  superstitious  relic,  it  was  ordered  by  Parlia- 
ment, 1645,  that  the  parishioners  should  forbear  that  custom, 
and  instead  thereof  buy  loaves  of  bread  for  the  poor  of  tho 
parish  with  the  money  that  should'  have  bought  tho  cakes. 
It  appears  that  tho  sum  of  £1  per  annum  is  still  charged  upon 
the  vicarage  for  the  purpose  of  buying  penny  loaves  for  poor 
children  on  the  Thursday  after  Easter.  Within  tho  moniory 
of  man  they  were  thrown  from  the  ehurch  6teoplo  to  be 
scrambled  for;  a  custom  which  prevailed  also,  some  time 
ago,  at  Paddington. 

Curiosities  of  Early  Newspapers.— When  Glasgow  was  a 
fortnight  from  London,  the  firing  of  a  gun  announced  tho 
coming  in  of  the  post.  Tho  members  of  the  clubs  who  heai d 
it,  tumbled  out  of  bed  and  rushed  down  to  the  club-room, 
where  a  tankard  of  hot  herb  ale,  or  a  beverage  which  Was  a 
mixture  of  rum  and  sugar,  was  ready  for  them  before  break, 
fast.  Early  newspapers  gave  a  list  of  the  couples  married 
during  the  week.  This  was  not  a  dry  announcement  of 
names,  but  was  enlivened  by  much  highly  interesting  matter, 
For  example,  take  a  batch  of  marriages  in  1730:  —  "Mr. 
Baskett  to  Miss  Pell,  with  £5,000."  "Mr.  Davis  to  Mrs. 
Wilde— £100  per  an."  "  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to 
Miss  Orrell,  with  £30,000."  "J.  Whitoonibe,  Esq.,  to  Mis3 
Allen,  with  £40,000,"  and  "Mr.  Will  Horfer  to  Miss  Stilly 
Mitchiner,  with  £3,000."  Let  us  take  at  a  venturo  The  Stt- 
lisbury  Journal,  Monday,  Jan.  29th,  1733-9,  No.  63.  ir  just, 
we  must  own  that  the  matrimonial  annals,  as  now  recorded, 
yield  the  palm  of  interest  to  the  entries  of  such  matters  In 
early  provincial  papers.  It  is  something  to  hear  about  thu 
person  of  the  bride,  her  figure,  and  her  fortune : — "  Married, 
at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  —  Ayres,  of  the  couuty  of 
Northampton,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Ann  Sampson,  only  daughter  of 
John  Sampson,  of  the  county  of  Leicester,  Esq.,  a  young  lady 
of  £10,000  fortune."  Again,  take  tho  following:— "  Henry 
Murray,  Esq.,  ayoung  gentleman  possessed  of  splendid  ostata 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  at  St.  George's,  Bloomabury,  to  Mrs. 
Wicks,  relict  of  Simon  Wicks,  Esq, ;  a  fortune  of  £12,000,  aud 
£400  per  annum." 

 ♦  

FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  Bible.— Five  years  ago  the  number  of  Bibles  m  exist- 
ence was  about  four  millions,  in  fifty  different  languages. 
The  number  at  present  is  estimated  at  thirty-two  millions," 
in  two  hundred  different  languages. 

The  Sand  in  the  Desert— The  sand  has  played  a  preser- 
vative part  in  Egypt,  and  has  saved  for  future  investigators 
much  that  would  othorwise  havo  disappeared.  Miss  Marti- 
neau  says,  in  her  Eastern  Life,  "If  I  wero  to  have  the  choice 
of  a  fairy  gift,  it  should  be  like  none  of  the  many  things  \ 
fixed  upon  in  my  childhood,  in  readiness  for  such  occasion*, 
It  would  be  for  a  great  wiunowing-fan,  such  as  would,  wtth-i 
out  injury  to  human  eyes  and  lungs,  blow  away  the  sand 
which  buries  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  What  a  sc*ne  ifamlij 
be  laid  open  to  them  !  One  statue  and  sarcophagus,  hromjlu 
from  Memphis,  was  buried  130  feet  below  tha  wound  surface. 
Who  knows  but  the  greater  part  of  old  Memphis,  aud  of 
other  glorious  cities,  lies  almost  unharmed  under  the  sand  ? 
Who  can  say  what  armies  of  sphinxes,  what  sentinels  of  eo> 
lossi  might  start  up  on  tho  banks  of  the  river,  or  couie  foi-tlj 
from  the  hillsides  of  the  interior,  when  the  clouds  of  sand  hay  , . 
been  wafted  away?"  All  will  be  discovered  in,  goof]  time ; 
we  are  not  yet  roady  for  it ;  it  is  desirable  we  sjjouki  be  far- 
ther advanced  in  our  power  of  interpretation,  before  the  sand 
be  wholly  blown  away. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Fire  is  a  good  thing  in  the  house,  but  it  should  be  m  thi 
chimney,  and  not  in  the  wifo's  temper — cooking  the  victuals, 
not  roasting  the  husband. 

Many  men's  praying  and  swearing  are  pretty  mnch  tho 
same ;  when  they  pray  they  think  of  no  goc<<,  and  when  they 
swear  they  think  of  no  harm. 

The  soul  of  man,  like  common  nature,  admits  no  vacuum.; 
if  the  Divinity  is  not  there.  Mammon  must  be,  an.4  it  is  a* 
impossible  to  serve  neither  as  to  serve  both. 

Our  deeds  are  like  children  that  are  born  to  ns ;  thev  livo 
and  act  apart  from  our  own  will.  Nay,  children  may  be 
strangled,  but  deeds  never :  they  have  an  indostmotinle  life, 
both  in  and  out  of  our  consoiousness. 

God  is  as  near  to  our  mouth  when  we  speak  as  tho  man 
who  leans  his  ear  to  our  whispers ;  as  near  to  our  actions 
when  we  act  secretly  as  they  whom  wo  admit  into  our  con- 
federacy; as  near  to  our  thoughts  when  wo  wish  or  design 
as  our  own  soul  that  conceives  them. 
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PART  L— SECRET  CRIMES. 


OHAPTEB  XV. 

PLOTTED  VILT.AN  Y. 

RE  M  right.  D.ihy  had  fallen  from  the 
lOtt  side  erf  tlic  Black  Mill,  from  whenco 
ed  a  ^lanco  at  the  horriblo  spectacle  in 

r,f  more  than  twenty  feet. 

nterposition  of  Providence,  therefore,  it 

i  attended  with  remit*  fearful  to  contern- 

in  taiit  of  filling,  indeed,  tho  poor  girl 
>  for  lost — that  her  tender  body  must  be 
is  pitiless  stones  seemed  inevitable 
|  oflbapM  wc-ds  of  the  earth  have  their 

\tam  and  wicked  fulfil  their  allotted  pur- 
,Teat  drama  of  hamanlife.  And  in  this  in- 
sned  that  Dunycwcd  her  existenco  to  the 
all  others,  sho  regarded  with  tho  utmost 

ice  was  in  this  wise  :— 
n  that  Joe  Barton  had  already  gained  a 
in  u  iffer  Thorne,  from  the  knowledge 
ssed  of  an  occurrence  on  the  memorable 
rent  storm.  But,  though  his  knowledge 
h  to  awvknn  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
•  r  all,  of  a  negative  character, 
ar'ii  I  ir<d  to  act  upon  it. 

Ms.'   1  ..vrne  haJ  said,  "  run  unay  on  tho 
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night  of  tho  great  storm,  as  ho  had  loner  threatened  to 
do,  and  that  iu  the  hearing  of  nil  tho  village,  and  went 
for  a  sailor ;  since  which,  i  have  never  looked  upon  his 
face  again." 

In  opposition  to  this,  Barton  was  ready  to  swear  that 
be  watched,  and  that  he  saw  no  one  leave  the  Block 
Mill  that  night.  But  that  was  a  very  negative  kind  of 
evidence,  and  ho  knew  it.  He  saw  also  that  it  was  most 
important  to  strengthen  it :  first,  in  order  to  silence 
tho  unpleasant  suspicions  of  Thorne  in  regard  to  that 
little  affair  in  the  park — seeing  that  such  charges  nro 
more  easily  made  than  refuted — and,  secondly,  as  a 
meaii3  whereby  to  win  for  himself  tho  baud  01  Daisy 
Thorno. 

"  1  must  strengthen  tho  cord,"  ho  had  laid ;  "  but 
how '(" 

The  question  was  moro  easily  asked  than  answered. 

All  that  occurred  to  him  was,  that  he  ought  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  upon  tho  miller,  his  own  conscience  tell- 
ing him  that,  if  he  was  right  in  his  surmises,  the  old 
man  would — now  that  his  suspicions  had  boon  aroused 
— take  measures  to  remove  the  traces  of  tho  crime  ho 
charged  him  with,  if  any  such  traces  remained. 

"  And,"  argued  Barton,  "  it  is  ten  to  one  if,  in  tho 
attempt  to  establish  his  innocence,  ho  does  not  betray 
his  guilt." 

With  this  conviction,  tho  man  betook  himself,  at 
nightfall,  to  the  task  of  reconnoitring  tho  old  mill. 

lie  was  a  capital  watcher.  Cool,  cairn,  without  im- 
petuosity or  irtipatienco ;  ho  could  stand,  or  sit,  or  lie, 
as  occa»ion  demanded,  for  hours,  almost  without  » 
movement.  Tie  bad  but  one  fault  as  a  spy — it  consisted 
in  'mi  over-devotion  to  bis  pipe.  While  ho  watched,  bo 
Rooked  ;  and  fire  and  smoke  are  apt  to  betray  themselves. 

However,  on  this  occasion  ho  had  no  fear  of  that  ; 
and,  having  selected  a  spot  between  tho  wheel-shed  and 
'  the  living-house  portion  of  tho  mill  buildings,  bo  set 
Kit  bar  k  against  the  wall,  placed  his  feet,  firmly  together, 
and  having  filled  bis  pipo  and  lit  it— thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  sad — watched. 


Presently  tho  dark  surface  of  the  mill  became  faintly 
illuminated  from  within  at  one  or  two  points. 

"  Hallo!"  said  tho  watcher  to  himself  "  somo  one's 
going  down  to  tho  wheel-shed.    What's  upP" 

His  eyes  wandered  along  two  or  three  linos  of  light, 
at  the  edges  of  the  weather-boarding — rested  upon  a 
faint  gleam,  where  a  knot  had  dropped  out  from  a 
plank — and  finally  detected  where,  somo  twenty  foot 
ahovo  him,  there  was  a  largo  cavity  in  tho  wall. 

"That's  the  place!"  he  said  to  himself;  "if  ona 
could  reach  that,  now  !" 

Ho  was  on  tho  very  point  of  slopping  back  to  got  a 
better  view,  when  a  singular  circumstance  occurred. 
A  casement-window  at  tho  upper  part  of  the  living- 
house  part  of  the  mill  swung  softly  open,  and  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  draped  in  white,  suddenly  presented  it- 
self. It  was  with  difficulty  that  Barton  restrained  a 
cry  at  this  apparition  ;  but,  mastering  himself]  ho  con- 
tinued to  watch  in  silence. 

As  bo  did  so,  tho  woman — who  seemed  drawn  on  by 
some  fascination  liko  that  of  a  sleep-walker — stepped 
Softly  from  tho  easement  into  tho  darkness.  Again  the 
watcher  was  about  to  betray  himself,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  tho  woman  would  precipitate  herself  to  tho 
ground. 

But  this  did  not  happen. 

Het  feet,  rested  upon  tho  narrow  edge  of  which  wo 
have  spoken,  and,  with  slow  and  cautious  sleps,  the  fan- 
apparition  moved  along  until  she  ha  d  approached  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  tho  aperture  in  tho  wall,  where  tho 
boards  had  dropped  away 

At  that  point  she  hesitated.  It  seemed  to  him  who 
watched,  that  sho  feared  to  look  upon  that  which  a 
secret  fascination  had  drawn  her  thither  to  SCO,  It' 
this  was  so,  she  speedily  recovered  tho  repugnance  the 
had  experienced,  nnd,  with  another  step,  looked  .11 
through  the  wall  of  tho  mill. 

Even  as  sho  did  so,  the  woman,  whom  hn  had  recog- 
nised OS  Daisy  Thorne,  utlered  a  piercing  diriclr,  tot- 
tered back,  and  fell, 
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With  tho  quickness  of  thought  Barton  darted  for- 
ward, and  caught  her  helpless  body  in  his  arms. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  ho  cried,  iu  tones  of  fiendish  exultation ; 
"  I  have  j'ou  now,  i>roud  beauty !  You  owe  your  life  to 
mo,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  1  will  have  my  prico  for 
saving  it-  That  shriek  and  that  fall  did  nut  happen  for 
nothing.  She  saw  more  than  sho  will  care  to  tell ;  but 
not  more  than  I  will  know,  and  will  turn  to  my  own 
ends." 

Muttering  thus,  he  shouldered  the  unconscious  form 
of  Daisy,  and  pickiug  his  way  carefully  in  the  darkness, 
reached  by  a  circuitous  route  tho  meadow  leading  to  his 
cottage. 

Half-au-hour  might  have  elapsed  before  he  reached 

it. 

Wliou  ho  did  so,  ho  perceived  that  a  dim  light  was 
burning  in  tho  diamond-paned  window,  and  on  looking 
in  through  an  aperture  in  the  blue-checked  curtains,  he 
perceived  old  Martha  Grugg,  asleep  over  her  knitting- 
needles,  by  tho  fireside.  Only  tho  flickering  light  of 
the  lire  illuminated  tho  room. 

With  a  stealthy  hand  Barton  raised  the  latch  of  tho 
door,  and  entered  tho  cottage.  Perhaps  ho  had  some 
idea  of  conveying  his  burden  in  without  disturbing  tho 
old  housekeeper ;  but  if  so  ho  was  mistaken,  for  tho 
closing  of  the  door  behind  him  startled  her,  and  she 
woke  up  with  a  cry. 

"  Massy  mo,  Master  Barton  I  she  exclaimed ;  "  what 
in  the  name  o'  fortune  have  you  got  there  ?" 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?"  demanded  the 
ruffian. 

"  As  I  live,"  cried  tho  old  woman,  without  heeding 
him,  "  it's  a  womm!" 

"  Well !  what  then  P"  Barton  demanded,  as  he  depo- 
sited his  burden  in  a  chair. 

"  Be  she  dead  p"  demanded  the  woman. 

"No,  sho  bcau't,"  replied  Barton,  mimicking  hor 
tone. 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  Master  Barton!"  exclaimed 
Martha,  "  there's  fine  goins'  on  in  this  house !  Fust 
it's  turning  night  into  day,  and  thou  it's  goin'  about 
Guy  Foxiu'  at  all  hours,  and  then  it's  bringin'  homo  a 
young  woman  " 

Starting  from  where  ho  leant  over  Daisy,  the  fellow 
seized  a  billet  of  wood,  and  aimed  a  sudden  blow  at  the 
old  woman. 

"Silence,  you  old  hag!"  he  cried,  rushing  upon  her ; 
"or  by  Heaven  I'll  be  tho  death  of  you!" 

"  No,  no,  Master  Barton !"  shrieked  tho  woman, 
dropping  behind  a  chair,  and  raising  hor  thin  hands ; 
"  you  won't  strike  an  old  'ooman  ?" 

"  Won't  I  ?  "  ho  cried,  lifting  the  missile  again ; 
"  leave  this  place,  or  I'll  spatter  your  brains  against  the 
wall.    Be  off!" 

"Don't  hit  me!  Don't  hit  me  !  I'll  go,"  cried  the 
woman,  terrified  at  the  demon-like  glance  of  the  man's 
eyes,  as  they  glared  red  in  the  firelight.  "  Ha !"  sho 
suddenly  exclaimed,  as  a  gleam  of  flame  lighted  up  the 
face  of  the  insensible  woman.  "  "lis  Daisy !  Daisy 
Thome !    Why  have  you  brought  her  here  ?" 

"  No  matter.    Begone  !"  shrieked  Barton. 

"  No,  no !  'Tisn't  right,  Master  Barton  ;  you're  a 
single  man,  and  " 

"  Get  out ! "  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  by  the 
shoulders. 

"  No,  I  can't  leave  her  here,  alone!"  she  protested. 
'•'  Out  with  you,  or  " 

"  Listen  to  me,  master — listen  to  me !"  she  urged. 
"  Silence !"  shouted  Barton. 

Ho  had  her  j»y  the  throat.  The  clump  of  wood  was 
again  raised, and  would  have  descended  with  murderous 
effect,  but  the  unfortunate  creature,  seeing  the  peril, 
suddenly  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  sunk  to  the 
ground. 

liaising  her  in  his  arms,  iu  spite  of  her  struggles, 
Barton  hastened  to  the  now  open  door-way,  and  fairly 
flung  her  out  into  the  road.  While  a  shrill  cry  escaped 
her  lips,  and  rang  sharply  through  the  night,  he  closed 
and  bolted  the  door. 

She  instant  this  was  done,  tho  man's  passion  cooled. 

"I've  been  a  fool — an  idiot!"  he  muttered;"  she 
may  raiso  the  neighbourhood,  or  she  may  raise  re- 
ports Hang  it,  what  a  curse  a  short  temper  is !" 

This  reflection  occupied  him  for  one  moment  only ; 
the  next  he  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  and  lifeless  form  before  him.  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  he  determined  to  take  such  steps  as 
would  secure  him  from  blame  in  the  event  of  Martha 
Grugg  raising  the  village.  He  therefore  procured  a 
light,  and  then  conveying  Daisy  into  the  room  usually 
occupied  by  the  housekeeper,  he  laid  her  upon  the 
couch,  and  proceeded  to  apply  such  simple  restoratives 
as  the  place  afforded. 

For  more  than  au  hour  his  cffort3  were  unavailing  ; 
and  during  all  that  time  Barton  was  undisturbed. 
Momentarily  he  expected  the  inroad  of  indignant 
neighbours,  but  no  one  came. 

Perhaps  Martha  Grugg  had  her  own  reasons  for  k  eep- 
ing tilings  quiet;  certainly  Barton  sat  by  the  bedside 
undisturbed. 

_  At  length  the  fair  girl  before  him  began  to  display 
signs  of  consciousness ;  faint,  unconnected  words  shaped 
themselves  upon  her  lips,  and  her  sweet  blue  eyes  seemed 
to  molt  through  their  snowy  lids.  For  a  time,  however, 
the  eye3  were  expressionless,  and  the  words  devoid  of 
meaning. 

Then  came  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  which  more 


resembled  delirium.  Tho  unhappy  girl  fixed  her  wan- 
dering eyes  on  tho  face*  of  Barton,  and  spoke  in  con- 
nected sentences ;  but  it  was  evident  that  she  believed 
herself  in  the  presence  of  Jasper  Fairholt,  and  that  it 
was  ha  whom  sho  addressed. 

"  You  are  not  alive  P"  sho  said.  "  No,  no  !  I  saw  you 
years  and  years  ago — there,  in  tho  box;  there,  in  the 
wheel-shed !  Ouly  white  bones — white  bones!" 
"  Ho !  ho !"  thought  Barton ;  "  sho  recollects." 
"  But  you  are  not  guilty,  Jasper!"  she  rambled  on, 
"There's  no  proof — no  proof!  And  I  am  innocent — as 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  am  innocent !  Ah !  3'ou  turn 
away — you  doubt  me — you  suspect  mo !  Your  eyes  are 
full  of  tears;  but  they  are  very  cruel.  Ah!  they  blight 
me  —  they  wither  me!  What!  your  eyeballs  gone — 
your  lips  dropped  into  dust — your  red  cheek  withered 
to  that  ?  'Tis  long  since  they  murdered  yon,  and  laid 
you  in  the  old  chest,  and  buried  you  in  the  wheel-house. 
No,  no !  Grandfather  Thorne  didn't  do  it — no,  no !  Pity 
me,  Jasper — forgive  mo !" 

The  pale  lips  closed,  the  wild  eyes  relapsed  into  rest. 
Unconsciousness  succeeded  to  this  fever  of  the  brain ; 
but  Daisy  Thorne  bad  said  too  much. 

As  the  cunning  Barton  sat  by  her  side,  catching  at 
every  sound,  and  piecing  word  to  word,  he  drew  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  tho  terror  which  had 
stricken  down  the  frail  girl  like  a  blow. 

And  adding  what  he  now  learned  to  what  he  already 
Knew  of  the  miller's  secret,  he  came  to  a  determination 
as  to  his  future  course  of  jiction. 

"  So,  so,"  he  said,  "  1  was  right.  Martin  Thorne, 
Daisy's  father,  did  not  run  away  to  sea  on  the  night  of 
the  great  storm ;  he  never  quitted  the  mill,  lie  was 
murdered  there,  and  his  body  is  still  to  be  found  con- 
cealed in  the  wheel-shed.  Very  good ;  now  to  apply 
this  knowledge  practically.  Old  Thorne  has  an  inkling 
of  a  little  secret  of  mine;  that  is,  ho  knows  that  I  didn't 
go  to  Tretton  Market;  and  ho  suspects  —  no  matter 
what.   A  hint  of  what  I  know  secures  his  silence." 

As  he  spoke,  the  man  counted  the  points  in  the  case 
upon  his  fingers,  and  in  that  way  continued. 

"  But  that's  a  trifle.  The  main  thing  is,  that  tho  pos- 
session of  this  secret  makes  Daisy  mine  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. I  shall  make  her  hand — and  a  good  slice  of  the 
miller's  golden  hoards— the  condition  of  my  secrecy. 
She  must  have  me  on  my  own  terms,  to  save  her  grand- 
father from  a  felon's  death.  Yes,  with  all  her  pride,  all 
her  love  for  that  devil  Jasper,  all  her  hatred  of  me — and 
she'd  as  soon  tie  herself  to  the  skeleton  in  the  mill — she 
must  be  mine !" 

The  loathsome  eyes  of  the  man  gloated  upon  the 
beantiful  form  before  him  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
and,  overcome  with  passionate  admiration, he  seized  the 
fair  hand,  and  stooping,  was  about  to  impress  a  kiss  on 
the  rosy,  unconscious  lips,  when  the  casement  of  the 
chamber  suddenly  burst  open,  as  if  under  the  effect  of 
a  fierce  gust  of  the  night-wind. 

Starting  up,  Barton  hastened  with  some  trepidation 
toward  the  casement,  when  he  suddenly  paused  as  if 
transfixed. 

Through  the  opening  he  beheld  the  faintly-illuminated 
features  of  a  face — that  of  a  man — the  fierce,  unearthly 
aspect  of  which  filled  him  with  mortal  terror. 

At  that  moment,  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  and  the  alarmed  Barton  instinctively  turned 
at  the  sound. 

When  he  again  looked  toward  the  still  open  casement, 
the  face  was  gone. 

He  did  not  know  that  it  had  looked  in  upon  him  from 
the  moment  that  ho  had  borne  Daisy  Thorne  into  the 
chamber ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DUEIXG  SUNSET. 

The  sun  was  setting.  Its  fiery  light  burned  in  the 
wood  that  bounded  the  western  lawn  of  Garthorpe 
Towers,  and  invested  with  prismatic  brilliance  the 
flower-plots  with  which  the  lawn,  itself  was  dotted  here 
and  there. 

Into  tho  drawing-room  of  the  house  itself  tho  even- 
ing splendour  poured  in  a  bright  warm  flood,  hardly 
checked  by  tho  light  curtains,  which  remained  only 
half  drawn. 

Light  and  warmth  were  among  Lord  do  Vernon's 
foibles ;  he  loved  to  see  tho  bright  sunshine  filling  the 
room  in  which  ho  sat,  and  there  was  one  present  that 
evening  who  knew  his  weakness,  and  was  not  slow  to 
humour  it. 

That  was  the  Lady  Alicia,  his  fair  and  loving 
daughter,  over  whose  loss  he  had  so  lately  grieved,  and 
whose  return  filled  him  with  wonderment  and  delight. 

She  sat  that  evening  by  the  open  window,  placidly 
working  at  some  woman's  task,  and  with  a  face  pale  but 
calm — perfectly  calm,  as  if  it  had  mirrored  a  mind 
absolutely  free  and  peaceful.  Yet,  within  two  days, 
that  fair  woman  had  endured  all  the  terrors  of  self-in- 
flicted imprisonment,  with  a  frightful  death  staring  her 
hourly  in  the  face  !  And  now  that  she  had  escaped  by 
a  miracle — for  it  wa3  only  by  chance  that  she  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  sliding  panels  —  agonising  thoughts 
and  apprehensions  racked  her  from  hour  to  hour ! 

A  strange  woman  this  !  Strange  in  the  intensity  of 
her  feelings,  and  unexampled  iu  her  power  of  conceal- 
ing them. 

Near  his  daughter  sat  the  venerable  Lord  dc  Vernon. 


If  her  face  was  placid,  his  was  radiant.  There  were  only 
two  things  iu  life  for  which  his  lordship  greatly  cared 
— ono  was  his  family  name;  tho  other  his  beautiful 
Haughtier.  And  the  one  object  was  intimately  connected 
with  tho  other,  because  it  was  only  by  the  Lady  Alicia's 
marriage  into  some  family  of  equal  antiquity,  that  ho 
could  now  hope  to  bring  the  direct  lino  of  the  Do 
Vernons  to  a  worthy  close.  This  being  so,  her  lady- 
ship's restoration  to  his  arms  was  sufficient  to  fill  him 
with  unalloyed  happiness. 

Tho  meeting  between  them,  aftor  three  days'  in- 
terval, had  been  singular  and  characteristic.  The  Lady 
Alicia  had  suddenly  entered  the  drawing-room,  attired 
as  she  had  left,  it  three  mornings  before.'  ".My  dear 
child!"  his  lordship  had  exclaimed,  with  tears  iu  his 
eyes ;  "  is  it  possible  that  I  clasp  you  iu  my  arms 
again?"  "Possible!"  she  had  exclaimed ;"  why  not  ? 
Has  the  time  appeared  so  very — very  lough"  She  had 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek  as  she  said  this,  then  held 
him  at  arm's  length,  then  rushed  forward  to  kiss  him 
again,  and  finally  had  exclaimed,  "  Some  day  you  shall 

know  all,  dear,  dear  papa  ;  but  for  the  present  J  low 

is  Towzer?"     This  was  the  name  of  her  favourite 

black  mare.    "But  my  darling  "  his  lordship  had 

begun,  rcmonstratingly.    "Now,  not  another  word," 
she  had  answered,  "  as  you  love  mo.    Not  a  word,  or — 
I'm  off!"  ' 
And  no  further  word  was  said. 

No  syllable  of  the  peril  through  which  she  had 
passed  at  Grimwood  Chase,  or  of  the  strange  delay  at 
the  ruined  hut  at  the  hill-side,  of  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  hereafter. 

So  the  poor  old  lord  was  obliged  to  rest  content  to 
see  his  queenly  daughter  restored  to  him  once  more;  ' 
and,  as  we  have  said.the  thought  of  this  filled  his  heart 
with  a  sense  of  happiness,  which  found  serene  expres- 
sion in  his  face. 

The  sun  was  sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  all  tho 
western  s!ry  was  a-glow  with  flame,  when  a  carriago 
rolled  slowly  up  the  gravel  path  which  bordered  the 
smooth  lawn  on  its  southern  side. 

With  easy,  well-bred  indifference  Lady  Alicia  looked 
up,  recognised  the  carriage,  and  went  on  with  her 
work. 

A  minute  after  a  servant  announced  Mr.  Reginald 

Clavers. 

The  young  Squire  of  Grimwood,  who  thereupon 
entered  the  room,  was  ghastly  pale,  and  tho  traces  of 
his  recent  illness  were  visible  not  only  in  his  face,  but 
iu  his  attenuated  form.  He  was  weak,  and  evidently 
walked  with  difficulty;  but  it  was  plain  that  he  had 
come  with  a  purpose,  anjl  was  resolved  ou  carrying  it 
out. 

Lord  de  Vernon  saluted  the  young  man  with  very 
great  cordiality;  his  daughter  contented  herself  with 
returning  his  salutation,  though  in  doing  so  she  raised 
her  face,  and  their  eyes  met,  and  exchanged  significant 
glances. 

A  few  moments  passed  in  general  conversation,  during 
which  Lord  de  Vernon  congratulated  the  young  Squire 
—who,  but  for  circumstances,  might  have  been  his  son- 
in-law — upon  his  recovery  from  the  diabolical  attack 
which  had  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

"  You  have  Scott,  tho  famous  '  runner,'  at  Grimwood, 
I  understand,"  said  his  lordship ;  "  has  he  yet  mado 
any  discoveries  ?  " 

"  Yes,  important  ones ;  but  it  depends  upon  circum- 
stances whether  we  proceed  to  act  upon  them." 

The  words  were  addressed  to  Lord  de  Vernon,  but 
they  were  spoken  at  Lady  Alicia.  She  heard  them, 
and  a  crimson  flush  overspread  her  face  and  neck,  but 
sho  did  not  look  up. 

"  The  guilt  of  Jasper  Fairholt  is,  of  course,  unques- 
tionablc  ?"  asked  his  lordship. 

"Well,  Scott  thinks  differently,"  replied  Reginald, 
carelessly;  "he  agrees  with  your  Curate,  Sharke,  in 
thinking  that  circumstances  point  to  quite  another 
quarter." 

"  Indeed !  who  is  now  suspected  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  At  present  I  nm  hardly  in  a  position  to  tell  you," 
replied  Reginald ;  "  but  should  anything  come  of  it,  you 
will  bo  among  the  very  first  to  know  of  it." 

Again  hi3  eyes  were  turned  toward  tho  beautiful  wo- 
man who  sat  in  the  red  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
again  he  marked  the  trepidation  which  overcame 
her. 

So  marked,  indeed,  was  this,  that  Reginald  found 
himself  mentally  demanding  whether  Sharke's  surmise 
was  not,  after  all,  tho  true  one  ?  whether  it  was  not  that 
delicate  hand  which  pulled  the  trigger  ?  whether  Jasper 
Fairholt  was  not,  in  truth,  innocent  of  the  imputed 
crime  ? 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  his  mind,  Lord 
de  Vernon  had  mechanically  waved  his  hand  toward 
Alicia,  as  if  to  imply  that  Reginald,  perhaps,  would  like 
to  continue  the  conversation  with  her,  and— perhaps  in 
dudgeon  at  not  being  taken  into  the  other's  confidence 
— had  re-opened  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  and 
taking  a  seat  near  the  fireside  (it  is  the  instinct  of 
Englishmen  to  choose  that  part  of  the  room  even  in 
summer),  had  proceeded  with  its  perusal. 

Upon  this  Reginald  approached  Alicia,  and  supporting 
himself  against  the  back  of  a  chair  near  that  in  which 
6he  was  sitting,' addressed  her  in  a  subdued  undertone. 

"Iliad  expected  to  hear  from  you,  Alicia,"  he  said,  * 
with  strange  familiarity. 

"  From  me  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  up  sharply. 
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■  Certainly !  Ton  can't  suppose  that  you're  going  to 
have  everything  your  own  way  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

■  I  mean  -hat  guilt  brings  punishment,  and  that  even 
in  this  free  country  people  can't  make  pistol-targets  ol 
their  neighbours  without  consequences." 

The  burning  flash  again  suffused  her  neck  and  cheek; 
but  she  did  not  answer. 

You  Lerrd  what  Sharke  boldly  charged  you  with?' 
he  proceeded. 

"Yes,  I  heard." 

"And  let  me  tell  you  that  was  no  idle,  unsupported 
threat.  He  has  proofs — multiplied  and  overwhelming 
proofs — of  his  allegation.  It  needs  only  lor  him  to  raise 
I  hand  to  arraign  you  in  a  criminal  court,  and  to 
secure  a  conviction." 

'•  I  know  of  what  he  is  capable,  Oarers,"  she  answered, 
calmly ;  "  bat  he  will  not  go  so  far." 

Upon  one  condition  ha  will  n..t,"  replied  Reginald, 

"  Aul  that  is?"  she  asked,  still  working  with  busv 
fugers. 

That  yoa  deliver  up  the  piper  which  you  so  adroitly 
filched  from  Ckiridge  at  the  Chase  the  other  night." 

"  Clever — very  cle  ver !  "  returned  the  proud  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  but  in  subdued  tones,  which  did  not  reach 
tho  eax3  of  Lord  de  Vernon  j  "  so  I  am  to  give  up  nvy 
setrurity  to  ensure  my  safety  ?  I  am  to  relinquish  that 
of  which  yoa  iniquitously  deprived  me,  but  which  I 
have  at  last  recovered  ?  I  am  to  throw  myself  helpless 
into  the  jaws  of  this  rightly-named  Sharke,  and  to  leave 
myself  no  alternative  out  to  accept  his  loathsome  ad- 
dresses as  the  price  of  liberty  and  fair  fame  ?  Thank 
yon,  Reginald  Claver3,  bat  I  did  not  risk  my  life,  as  the 
uninvited  guest  at  Grimwood  Chase,  for  that  result." 

She  was  so  agitated  as  she  said  this,  that  the  needles 
with  which  she  worked  seemed  useless  in  her  trembling 
Lands.  This  Reginald  was  not  slow  to  notice,  and  Iking 


"  Then  vou  dare  him  to  do  his  worst  ?  " 

tlj  jiZ  n 
1  UO. 

"  Yon  are  prepared  to  meet  hira  before  tho  eyes  of 
the  world  ?  " 

"  Quite  prepared." 

She  said  this  with  so  much  calmness  that  tho  Squire 
wa.->,  for  the  moment,  startled,  and  uncertain  how  to 
proceed. 

"  And  you  regard  that  paper  as  of  real  value  ?  "  he 
•aid  at  l|ii"th 

"  It  is  evident  that  you  think  it  not  altogether  worth- 
less," she  returned. 

"  fa  my  hands  it  would  certainly  bo  of  a  certain 
ecaose  I  Lave  a  use  for  it,  and  because  its  pos- 
may  ultimately  ?avc  me  the  trouble  and  annoy- 
public  proceedings,  in  which  not  ouly  your 
id  mine  will  figure  in  no  very  plcasr.nt  light,  but 
dso  will  be  involved.  In  a  word,  Alicia,  I  am 
>  be  married." 

ried!"  she  exclaimed,  starting  from  her  chair, 
pping  the  needlework  on  which  sho  had  been 
I  to  tho  floor :    you — are — going — to — be — mar- 
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"  And  yoa  urge  this  as  a  reason  why  I  should  deliver 
p  to  yoa  a  certain  document,  in  order  that  you  may  uso 
» 

"  Jr'or  a  purpose  which  i3  my  secret  also." 

Lady  Alicia  looked  at  him  with  eyes  fkuhing  fire  and 

"  Reginald  Cliv  rs,"  she  and,  "yoa  are  about  to  do 
orne  woman  a  gTOo3,  an  inf.tmoui  wrong." 

"And  yoa  expect  wo  to  participate  in  thi3  infamy?  " 

"'So,"  he  replied,  "I  simply  tell  yoa  in  order  that 
oa  may  see  how  intrinsically  worthless  that  document 
i  which  wc  demand  of  you  a*  the  price  of  my  forgive- 
<m*  of  the  great  wrong  which  you  have  douo  me.  I 
ell  yoa,  that  yoa  may  know  how  I  am  prepared  to  act 

"  Clavera,"  said  Lndy  Alicia,  quietly,  but  very  firmly, 


eld  an  inch.    Now,  a*  ever,  I  despise  and  I 
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to  him. 


trolling 
latward 
t  in  the 
I  work, 
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,  either 


to  give  up  that  document,  or  to  make  a  public  confes- 
sion of  the  past :  and  should  she  madly  venture  upon 
that,  one  word  of  mine  will  brand  her  with  infamy. 
Ha!  ha!  proud  beauty!  Y'ou  littlo  think — you  little 
(ream — what  'defiance'  means,  when  it  is  Reginald 
Clavers  whom  you  defy !" 

He  paused  tor  a  moment,  as  if  to  address  her,  then 
turned  abruptly  toward  Lord  de  Vernon. 

"  Our  conference  is  over,  my  lord,"  he  said,  in  bland 
and  pleasant  tones ;  "  as  usual,  her  ladyship  and  myself 
agree  to  differ." 

*  Not  upon  any  important  point,  I  trust  ?"  asked  his 
lordship,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  no,  no !    replied  Reginald,  carelessly. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  entered  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Sidney  Grayle,"  he  announced,  handing  a  card. 

At  the  name,  both  Alicia  and  Reginald  looked  in- 
quiringly at  his  lordship. 

i:  Mr.  Grayle  is  the  very  amusing  gentleman  wo  met 
at  Fiorence  last  summer,  Alicia,"  he  said,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. "  If  you  remember,  he  serenaded  you,  and 
some  scoundrel — I  suspected  Sharke,  but  he  denied  it — 
emptied  the  water-jug  over  his  head.  An  unpardonable 
offence,  for  he  is  rich,  and  his  family  is  good." 

'"'And  why  have  j-ou  invited  him  here,  papa?"  said 
Lady  Alicia. 

"  Why  ?  Do  you  think  that  you  will  remain  young 
and  beautiful  fcr  ever,  Alicia  r" 

At  these  words  Reginald  Clavers  could  not  restrain  a 
hoarse  laugh ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  a  tear  glittered  on  the  cheek  of  the  proud  woman 
before  him. 

The  next  mcment,  and  just  as  the  last  rosy  tints  of 
sunlight  died  out  of  the  sky,  Mr.  Sidney  Grayle 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


MILLICENT. 


A  tew  year3  since  I  paid  a  long-promised  visit  to  au 
old  college  mate,  residing  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
Two  weeks  passed  rapidly  away,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  talk  seriously  of  tearing  myself  away  from  his  plea- 
sant companionship,  when  one  afternoon  ho  proposed  a 
ride  to  visit  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  of  which  the 
neighbourhood  was  justly  proud. 

As  tho  heavy  gates  closed  behind  us,  there  was  such 
a  look  of  mute  suffering  in  my  friend's  eyes,  that  I  was 
about  to  speak  to  him,  when  a  sudden  turn  of  the  car- 
riage track  brought  us  in  full  view  of  tho  building,  and 
the  old  physician  who  had  charge  of  the  establishment, 
catching  sight  of  us,  advanced  from  a  group  of  patients, 
with  whom  ho  had  been  conversing,  and  greeted  us 
most  cordially. 

At  length,  noticing  that  Arnold  appeared  restless  and 
ill  at  case,  the  doctor  turned  to  him,  6aying : — 

"Millicent  is  not  so  well  to-day  j  would  you  like  to 
see  her?" 

Arnold  replying  in  the  affirmative,  tho  doctor  asked 
mo  to  accompany  them,  and  entering  tho  house,  wo 
passed  down  a  long  corridor,  upon  which  a  great  many 
doors  were  standing  open,  revealing  tasteful  little  bed- 
chambers, which,  with  their  bright-coloured  papering 
and  matting,  and  snowy  drapery,  looked  far  move  like 
tho  retreats  of  happy  girls,  than  tho  cells  of  maniacs. 
At  tho  end  of  tho  hall  wo  stopped,  and  tho  doctor 
knocked  at  tho  door  of  a  room,  which  seemed  to  be 
lar  fer  than  those  we  had  just  passed.  Upon  receiving 
no  answer  he  knocked  again,  saying — 

"  Arnold  is  here,  Millicent;  will  you  see  him  ?" 

A  murmured  "  Yes,"  just  reached  us,  and  Doctor 
Hunt,  Opening  tho  door,  ushered  us  into  a  largo  and 
cheerfully  lighted  apartment.  A  cheerful-looking  matron 
aro»e  an  wc  entered,  and  with  a  smile,  and  a  few  words 
to  tho  doctor,  left  tho  room.  I  then  for  the  first  time 
noticed,  seated  upon  a  low  chair  by  the  window,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  flowering  plants,  the  figure  of  a 
lady  completely  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  largo  black 
veil  or  mantle.  Twice  the  doctor  spoke  to  her  before 
ho  won  from  her  tho  slightest  acknowledgment  of  our 
presence.  V/hen  nt  length  she  gave  heed  to  him,  it  was 
only  to  put  back  for  amonrnt  the  folds  of  tho  enshroud- 
ing veil,  md  turn  upon  us  a  countenance,  the  exceeding 
poUar  of  which  made  the  largo  black  eyes  look  almost 
ghastly.  For  an  instant  she  bent  upon  Arnold  a  glance, 
tho  great  mournfulness  of  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
then  drawing  the  veil  moro  closely  about  her,  again 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  appeared  entirely 
to  forget  ua. 

Wandering  thnt  Arnold  d;d  not  address  her,  I  turned 
toward*;  mm,  when,  to  my  intense  surprise,  I  found  him 
leaning  heavily  against  the  wall,  the  doctor  supporting 
him  with  ono  hand,  whilst  with  tho  other  ho  hold  to 
his  OMtrils  a  bottle  of  strong  salts.  Offering  my  arm, 
we  led  him  from  the  room. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  old  Jupe 
had  carried  aw.iy  tho  remaiu3  of  our  (.upper,  and  left  na 
to  gqi  v.  in';  and  friendly  pipes,  that  Arnold  told  mo  his 
htory,  which  1  shall  tell  as  nearly     postibl'j  in  his  own 

word  j;  y  „ 

,;  Von  may  leinembcr,  Laurence,  my  showing  you, 
wbeil  at.  college,  the  miniature  portrait  of  A  very  beau- 
tiful child,  whom  i  jestingly  culled  my  little  sweetheart. 
Ah!  I  coitld  jeat  about  her  then,  for  sho  was  at  that 
time  but  ten  years  of  ago,  and  nothing  more  to  me  than 
the  daughter  of  my  father*  oldest  friend,  and  tho  pet 


and  plaything  of  the  many  happy  days  I  had  spent  at 
his  house  in  the  village. 

"You  know  that  after  I  left  college  I  went  abroad, 
spending  two  years  in  travel,  then,  deciding  to  study 
medicine  in  Paris,  I  spent  four  other  years  in  tho  study 
and  initiatory  practice  of  my  profession.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  1  returned  to  America,  to  lake  charge  of  my 
property,  and,  if  advisable,  to  settle  down  as  a  physician 
in  my  native  country. 

(  "After  a  six  year's  absence  I  returned  to  find  my 
little  sweetheart  a  blooming  maiden  of  sixteen;  Need 
I  tell  you  flctt  the  fancy  ot  my  boyhood  soon  developed 
into  the  love  of  my  manhood,  and  1  worshipped  M  illieent 
Evlyn  with  au  intensity  of  passion  which  I  had  never 
dreamed  myself  capable  of? 

"  I  thought  that  she  returned  my  affection;  but  she 
was  so  very  young,  that  I  feared  to  startle  her  with  a 
declaration  of  my  feelings;  and  thus  I  allowed  the  days 
to  glide  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  months,  through 
the  whole  of  that  delicious  summer — too  happy  to  bo 
wise.  Late  in  the  summer,  an  older  sister  of  Millicent's 
returned  home,  after  a  long  residence  with  some  rela- 
tives in  the  north.  She,  too,  was  a  beautiful  girl,  but 
the  entire  opposite  of  her  sister  in  every  respect. 

"  Business  of  importance  called  me  to  New  Orleans 
in  the  mouth  of  October.  On  my  return  to  Lynn,  I 
found  a  stranger  domesticated  in  the  house  of  Judgo 
Evlyn.  Staunton  was  a  man  eminently  calculated  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  all,  and  to  awaken  the  feelings 
of  intense  jealousy  which  I  immediately  felt  towards 
him.  Handsome,  talented,  and  agreeable,  a  Northerner 
by  birth,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  I  can  scarcely  ex- 
press to  you  my  satisfaction  upon  seeing,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  attentions,  and  the  blushes  of  tho  gentlo 
Lucy,  that  it  was  tho  elder  sister  whoso  magnetism  had 
drawn  him  to  our  little  village.  I  soon  learned  that 
they  had  been  betrothed  lovers  for  one  year.  He  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  remain  in  Lynn,  and  com- 
mence the  practice  of  law  under  the  auspices  of  hi3 
future  father-in-law. 

"  The  wedding  was  set  for  the  following  June,  so  that 
Lucy  might  spend  her  honeymoon  with  her  friends  in 
tho  north;  and  Staunton  taking  an  office  near  mine  in 
the  village,  I  induced  him  to  mako  my  houso  his  homo 
for  the  winter. 

"  It  was  about  the  Christmas  holidays,  I  think,  that  I 
first  began  to  be  annoyed  at  Millicent's  excessive  fond- 
ness for  her  '  brother  Everard,'  as  she  called  him. 
Ardent  and  impulsive  by  nature,  sho  had  never  been 
subjected  to  the  slightest  restraint,  and  now  threw  her- 
self with  the  utmost  abandonment  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  society  of  ono  in  every  way  so  congenial  to  her. 
At  his  suggestion  she  resumed  the  practice  of  her  music 
and  painting,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  given  up 
since  her  sister's  arrival  at  home  ;  and,  by  his  request, 
devoted  several  hours  a  day  to  pursuing  a  course  of 
reading  which  he  had  marked  out  for  her.  Evening 
after  evening  she  drew  him  away  from  tho  sido  of  his 
betrothed,  to  accompany  her  piano  with  his  violin,  or  to 
join  his  rich  voice  with  hers  in  the  execution  of  somo 
difficult  duct;  or  there  was  a  passage  of  somo  favourilo 
author  to  be  discussed,  or  questionings  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  tho  light  and  shade  in  a  new  picture;  until  I 
began  at  last  to  wonder  that  the  father  and  sister  should 
bo  so  blind  to  tho  danger  into  which  the  thoughtless 
girl  was  rushing. 

"  But  Lucy,  naturally  of  a  gentle,  yielding  disposi- 
tion, was  too  much  accustomed  to  giving  up  her  own 
will  to  that  of  her  imperious  sister,  to  think  of  demur- 
ring at  this  monopoly  of  her  lover;  besides,  at  this  • 
tiino  she  was  generally  occupied  with  some  piece  of  lino 
needlework,  and  was  entirely  content  to  draw  her  candlc- 
etand  towards  flic  fir.',  and  join  in  the  sober  chat  of  her  * 
father  and  myself.  Often  have  I  seen  her  raise  her  bluo 
eyes  and  glanco  with  a  loving  smile  towards  tho  musi- 
cians,  then  turn  to  her  father,  and  say  that  she  was  very 
happy  that  Everard  had  somo  ono  to  Sympathise  with 
him  in  his  excessive  fondness  for  music,  as  sho  had  so 
frequently  regretted  for  his  sake  that  she  herself  was 
not  musical. 

"  It  was  tli is  time,  of  nil  others,  that  I  chose  for  de- 
claring my  lovo  to  Millicent.  I  might  havo  known 
belter,  but  I  did  not;  and  my  mortification  was  inlenso 
apOBkboing  dismissed,  with  a  laughing  injunction  not 
to  talk  nonsense,  as  one  pair  of  turtle-doves  was  quito 
sufficient  for  ono  house. 

"  For  weeks  I  struggled  with  a  heavy  presentiment  of 
coming  ill.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  1  was  jca- 
l<  us,  that  there  was  no  real  danger  that  Millicent  would 
lose  her  heart  to  her  Bister's  lover.  Yet  when  !  saw  tho 
black  eyes  gleam,  and  the  colour  deepen  at  his  sudden 
approach,  and  marked  her  eager  yielding  of  obedienco 
to  mm— yielding  never  to  another— my  heart  misgave 
mo. 

"All  this  time  Everard  was  most  .sincere  in  his  at- 
tachment to  his  betrothed,  and  most  affectionate  in  his 
treatment  of  her;  ami  if  was  the  certainty  1  felt  of  hi:j 
1 1 1  /or  having  harboured  one  disloyal  thought  towards 
her,  and  tho  knowledge  I  had  of  the  perfect  trust  which 
she  reposed  in  him,  that  sealed  my  lips  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  my  otherwise  confidential  intercourse  wi  ll  him. 

"  Tho  day  so  ftvdoaitly  do.ircd  by  ut  feast  two  of  our 
party — tho  day  which  made  Lucy  Evlyn  a  wife  at 
length  arrived.  Millicent  and  I  olRciiilcd  as  waiters: 
an4  immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  whole  bridal 
party  eliu'lcd  northward.    Tho  following  summer  was 
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the  happiest  of  my  life.  Staunton  had  eyes  and  ears 
for  no  one  but  his  newly-made  wife,  and  Millicent,  in 
tho  crowds  of  admirers  which  her  wit  and  beauty  drew 
around  hor  wherever  we  halted,  seemed  to  loso  her  dc- 
siro  for  the  admiration  of  her  brother  Everard.  I  was 
her  cavalier  par  excellence,  and  again  my  hopes  roso 
buoyantly,  as  she  troated  mo  with  an  affectionate  fami- 
liarity, which,  as  sho  was  well  aware  of  my  feelings  to- 
wards her,  I  thought  must  mean  encouragement. 

"  Early  in  September  wo  returned  to  Lynn,  and  the 
young  couple,  after  a  short  visit  to  the  paternal  man- 
sion, went  to  housekeeping,  as  Everard,  with  true  north- 
ern independence,  declined  finding  a  homo  in  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law.  Millicent,  who  on  her  return 
homo  had  resumed  all  her  interest  in,  and  fondness  for, 
tho  society  of  her  sister's  husband,  strenuously  opposed 
this  moasure ;  but  sho  was  for  onco  overruled.  I  hoped 
great  things  from  this  arrangement,  but  was  doomed 
to  disappointment,  as  evening  after  evening  found  the 
old  judge  seated  by  his  daughter's  fireside,  whilst  Mil- 
licent, whose  piano  and  guitar  had  been  sent  down  to 
adorn  the  cottage  parlour,  discoursed  sweet  music  to  all 
hearts  but  mino. 

"  Thus  the  winter  wore  on,  and  although  I  was  the 
avowed  suitor  of  Millicent,  with  her  father's  consent,  I 
seemod  no  nearer  the  fruition  of  my  hopes  than  I  had 
boon  on  the  provious  year,  when  all  looked  so  dark  and 
forbidding. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  and  wo  were 
having  very  cold  weather  for  us,  when  one  morning,  as. 
I  was  sitting  by  my  office  firo,  old  Doctor  Anthon,  with 
whom  I  was  in  partnership,  entered  in  great  haste,  say- 
ing that  Staunton  had  been  thrown  from  his  horso  and 
dreadfully  injured.  Seizing  a  small  case  of  instruments, 
wo  hastened  to  tho  cottage,  and  found  him  very  seriously 
injured,  andquito  insensible.  A  very  critical  operation 
had  to  bo  periorrned  upon  his  head  ;  and  we  had  finished 
that  successfully,  and  without  arousing  him,  and  were 
about  to  set  an  arm  which  had  been  broken,  when  the 
door  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  Millicent,  in  her 
morning  wrapper,  without  bonnet  or  shawl,  and  her 
long  hair  escaped  from  its  comb,  and  falling  about  her 
shoulders,  rushed  in,  and  pushing  away  her  sister,  who 
was  kneeling  by  tho  side  of  hor  unconscious  husband, 
seized  the  uninjured  hand,  exclaimiug,  '  Not  dead ! 
Everard!  Everard!  my  love,  my  life,  awake!  It  is 
Millicent  who  calls ;  Millicent,  who  loves  you  bettor 
than  her  life  !  Arouse,  Everard,  my  darling !  Oh,  he  is 
indeed  dead — dead !'  And,  with  a  wild  shriek,  she  6ank 
senseless  upon  the  floor. 

"  All  was  now  confusion.  I  dared  not  let  go  my  hold 
upon  the  half-bandaged  arm — indeed,  so  stupified  was 
I  with  horror  at  this  dreadful  scene,  that  I  doubt  if  I 
could  have  stirred.  Doctor  Anthon,  with  the  help  of  a 
servant,  lifted  the  unhappy  girl,  and  carried  her  from 
the  room,  whilst  Lucy,  tho  insulted  wife,  coming  to  my 
side,  took  her  husband's  arm  in  the  position  whicli  she 
had  seen  Doctor  Anthon  holding  it,  and  with  perfect 
calmness  desired  me  to  finish  tho  operation.  At  this 
moment  Everard,  for  the  first  time,  opened  his  eyes, 
aud,  after  one  surprised  glance  at  his  arm,  seemed  to 
understand  his  situation.  Then  perceiving  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  wife,  he  said,  '  Tou  should  not  bo  doing  that, 
love.    Where  is  Doctor  Anthon  ?' 

"  Lucy,  upon  hearing  the  tones  of  that  well-beloved 
voice,  which  she  had  thought  hushed  for  ever,  sank 
sobbing  by  his  side,  and,  upon  the  entrance  of  Doctor 
Anthon,  was  removed  to  hor  chamber,  where  the  shock 
of  beholding  her  husband  brought  into  the  house  dead, 
as  she  had  supposed  him  to  be,  the  distressing  sceuo 
which  Millicent  had  enacted  in  hor  presence,  the 
restraint  which  she  had  imposed  upon  her  own  feelings, 
and  the  great  joy  of  her  husband's  recovery,  acting  upon 
a  naturally  delicate  constitution,  brought  on  a  violent 
lit  of  hysteria,  in  which  she  gave  premature  birth  to  a 
child,  which  breathed  a  few  gasping  breaths,  then  closed 
its  little  eyes  for  ever  upon  this  wicked  world.  Everard, 
who  would  not  be  denied,  had  been  removed  to  a  couch 
in  his  wife's  room,  and  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  him 
pressing  his  quivering  lips  upon  the  little  dead  face  of 
his  child.  We  were  entirely  unable  to  combat  the  fever 
which  in  the  mother's  case  set  in,  and  in  a  few  hours 
she  was  delirious.  Then  all  her  ravings  were  of  the 
dreadful  secret  she  had  just  discovered,  of  her  sister's 
lovo  for  her  husband. 

"  At  first  Everard  could  not  understand  it,  but  when 
he  observed  our  conscious  looks,  he  insisted  upon  being 
informed  as  to  the  cause;  aud  his  horror  and  disgust  at 
the  tidings  would  have  convinced  us — had  we  before 
doubted — of  his  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  exist- 
euce  in  Millicent  3  heart  of  any  such  feeling  towards 
hiuuelf. 

"  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  behold  the  girlish  figure  of 
tho  young  wife  writhing  in  agony,  the  fair  face  flushed 
with  fever,  and  the  blue  eyes  glaring  with  delirium,  as 
she  would  wildly  exclaim, '  Take  her  away — take  her 
away !  He  is  my  husband — mine !  O,  Millicent,  wicked 
girl !'  Or  changing  her  tone  to  one  of  loving  entreaty, 
would  recall  some  happy  incident  of  their  past  life,  and 
beg  him,  by  its  memory,  to  send  Millicent  away,  for 
that  her  black  eyes  were  burning  out  her  heart. 

"  Words  cannot  paint  the  agony  of  the  unhappy  hus- 
band, as  bending  over  her  he  strove  to  hush  her  ravings 
by  endearing  caresses,  and  assurances  of  his  unchang- 
ing love.  Nor  that  of  the  wretched  girl,  who,  crouch- 
ing by  her  sister's  door,  refused  to  be  removed,  her  eyes 
distended  with  horror,  aud  her  pallid  cheeks  and  lips 


bearing  silent  witness  to  tho  grief  which  she  endured 
in  view  of  the  suffering  sho  had  caused.  And  thus  the 
hours  wore  on  for  three  dreadful  days  and  nights.  On 
tho  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  fever  abated,  and 
consciousness  wa3  restored  to  our  patient ;  but  the  strain 
upon  her  delicate  constitution  had  been  too  sovere,  and 
she  sank  rapidly  away,  and  at  sunset  died  in  her  hus- 
band's arms,  her  last  words  full  of  love  for  him.  Milli- 
cent was  borne  raving  from  tho  room,  and  in  this  state 
was  convej  ed  to  her  home  by  the  heart-broken  father, 
whilst  Staunton  knelt  for  hours  in  unutterablo  griof  by 
the  couch  which  contained  all  that  remained  to  him  of 
his  brief  dream  of  happiness. 

"  As  for  mysolf,  after  assisting  in  placing  Millicent  in 
her  father's  carriage,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rodo 
rapidly  home.  Feeling  very  ill,  I  immediately  sought 
my  chamber,  and  threw  myself  upon  my  couch,  from 
which  I  did  not  arise  for  weeks.  The  fatigue  and  ox- 
citement  of  tho  past  four  days,  together  with  total  neg- 
lect of  food  and  sleep,  resulted  in  fever  of  a  malignant 
type,  and  for  some  days  my  lifo  was  despaired  of. 
During  tho  time  when  I  lay  so  ill,  the  last  sad  rites  woro 
performed  for  tho  dead  wife ;  tho  cottage  closed,  and 
after  a  brief  farewell  to  his  father-in-law  and  myself, 
Staunton  went  abroad,  where  ho  has  ever  sinco  re- 
mained. 

"  Millicent  sank  into  a  melancholy  from  which 
nothing  could  arouse  her.  In  this  state  she  continued 
for  nearly  a  year,  refusing  to  leave  her  room,  or  to  see 
anyone,  excepting  her  father.  As  the  month  of  February 
drew  near,  her  s)'mptoms  became  alarming,  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  tho  night  of  her  sister's  death,  she 
was  detected  in  an  attempt  upon  her  own  life.  The 
certainty  of  the  total  wreck  of  his  darling's  mind 
was  one  feather's  weight  too  much  upon  the  already 
overburdened  heart  of  tho  poor  old  father,  and  ho 
sank  beneath  it,  dying  with  his  hand  in  mine,  and 
leaving  mo  the  sole  charge  of  Millicent,  with  instruc- 
tions to  havo  her  removed  to  tho  asylum,  and  placed 
under  the  treatment  of  Doctor  Hunt,  if  I  thought  best. 
It  was  a  fearful  legacy,  a  woman  whom  I  had  thought 
to  call  my  wife,  insane  through  her  guilty  love  for 
another,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  kill  herself!  Do  you 
blamo  mo  that  I  thought  it  best  immediately  to  carry 
out  her  father's  instructions  ?" 

#'###* 

One  year  later  I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend, 
written  just  before  sailing  from  New  York,  telling  mo 
that  tho  spring  flowers  were  blooming  upon  the  grave 
of  Millicent. 


MY  DAELINGS. 

When  steps  are  hurying  homeward, 

And  night  the  world  o'erspreads, 
And  I  see  at  the  open  windows 

Tho  shining  of  little  heads, 
I  think  of  you,  my  darlings, 

In  your  low  and  lonesome  beds. 

And  when  the  latch  is  lifted, 

And  I  hear  the  voices  glad, 
I  feel  my  arms  more  empty, 

My  heart  more  widely  sad, 
For  we  measure  dearth  of  blessings 

By  the  blessings  wo  have  had. 

But  sometimes  in  sweet  visions 

My  faith  to  sight  expands, 
And  with  my  babes  in  his  bosom, 

My  Lord  before  me  stands, 
And  I  feel  on  my  head,  bowed  lowly, 

The  touches  of  little  hands. 

Then  pain  is  lost  in  patience, 

And  tears  no  longer  flow; 
They  arc  only  dead  to  the  sorrow 

And  sin  of  life,  I  know ; 
For  if  they  were  not  immortal, 

My  love  would  make  them  so. 

Alice  Caiit. 


A  FASCINATING  LION. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  says  Jules  Gerard,  the  great 
lion-hunter,  a  young  man  named  Seghir,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Amamcra,  established  in  the  Aures  moun- 
tains, fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  re- 
fused to  him  by  the  father  on  account  of  his  poverty. 
The  young  people,  however,  were  much  attached  to 
each  other,  and  one  line  evening  the  girl  ran  away  with 
her  lover.  The  distance  being  considerable  between 
the  twodouars,  and  the  road  extremely  perilous,  Seghir 
had  armed  himself,  from  head  to  foot.  Already  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  road  had  been  cleared,  aud 
they  were  beginning  to  hear  the  dog?  of  the  douar 
towards  which  they  were  rapidly  advancing,  when  all  at 
once  a  lion,  who  till  that  moment  had  lain  concealed 
behind  the  bushes,  rose  and  walked  straight  towards 
them.  The  young  girl  shrieked  so  fearfully,  that  her 
cries  were  heard  by  the  people  in  the  tents  ;  aud  several 
of  the  men  immediately  seized  their  arms,  and  rushed 
out  to  the  rescue.  When  they  reached  tho  spot,  to 
which  they  w9re  directed  by  the  screams  of  the  young 


maiden,  they  saw  the  lion  walking  slowly  a  few  paces  in 
front  of  Seghir,  with  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon 
him,  and  leading  him  thus  towards  tho  forest.  The 
young  girl  did  all  6ho  could  to  prevent  her  lover  follow, 
iug  tho  lion,  or  induce  him  to  let  go  his  hold  of  her- 
self; but  it  was  in  vain.  He  kept  dragging  her  on,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts,  6aying — "  Come,  my  beloved, 
corao;  our  master  will  have  it  so — we  must  go!"  "Bur, 
your  weapons!"  she  cried;  "  what  aro  they  good  for,  if 
not  to  save  mo  ?"  "  Weapons !  I  have  none,  answered 
the  fascinated  wretch.  "  Great  lord,  believe  her  not — 
sho  lies.  I  am  perfectly  unarmed,  and  will  follow  you 
wherever  you  will !"  At  this  moment  tho  Arabs — eight 
or  ten  in  number — who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
unfortunate  couple,  perceiving  that  the  lion  would  very 
soon  have  them  in  the  forest,  fired  every  one  of  them 
upon  him ;  but  on  finding  that  he  did  not  fall,  they  took 
to  their  heels.  The  lion  sprang  upon  Seghir,  and  with 
one  bound  crushed  him  to  tho  earth,  smashing  his  head 
at  a  bite ;  after  which  ho  laid  down  by  the  sido  of  tho 
young  girl,  placing  his  huge  paws  upon  her  knees.  Tho 
Arabs  now  finding  that  the  lion  did  not  condescend  to 
pursue  them,  took  courage  and  returned,  and  having 
reloaded  their  guns,  prepared  again  to  fire ;  but  being 
afraid  of  killing  the  girl,  they  told  her  to  try  to  get  a 
little  way  from  tho  lion,  which  he  allowed  hor  to  do, 
without  ever  losing  sight  of  her.  The  moment  the  guns 
of  tho  Arabs  were  levelled  at  him,  the  lion  sprang  into 
the  midst  of  them,  seized  one  with  his  teeth,  and  two 
others  with  his  claws,  dragging  them  together,  so  as  to 
make,  as- it  were,  one  bundle;  then,  placing  uudcr  him 
that  mass  of  palpitating  flesh,  he  instantly  smashed  tho 
thrco  heads,  as  he  had  done  that  of  Seghir.  Those  who 
escaped  ran  to  the  douar,  and  told  the  story;  but  no 
ono  was  bold  enough  to  return  for  another  attack.  Tho 
lion  then  carried  the  woman  into  the  forest.  Next  day 
they  came  to  carry  away  the  bodies  of  tho  four  men ;  as 
to  the  young  girl,  nothing  was  found  but  her  hair,  her 
feet,  and  her  clothes.  Is  it  true  that  the  lion  has  tho 
power  of  fascination  over  weak  organisations  ?  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  the  Arabs  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
give  numerous  examples. 


THE  OTHER  WORLDS. 

Fob  more  than  a  century  astronomers  have  been  arguing 
the  question— whether  or  not  the  planets  are  inhabited. 
The  latest  controversy  on  the  subject  has  been  be- 
tween Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  both 
eminent  scientific  men,  and  their  elaborate  theories 
leave  the  great  problem  just  as  they  found  it.  All  the 
information  which  science  affords  on  the  subject  is,  in 
truth,  purely  negative.  It  is  clear  enough  that  beings  con- 
stituted as  we  are,  could  not  exist  for  an  instant  on  Mer- 
cury, which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  must  have  a 
climate  as  hot  as  that  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano ;  nor  on 
Neptune — on  the  outermost  verge  of  the  planetary 
domain — which  receives  781  times  less  heat  and  light 
than  this  pleasant  little  orb  whose  course  is  through 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  solar  system.  In  Mercury  or 
Venus  we  should  combust;  in  Neptune  be  turned  into 
adamantine  statues  by  tho  unspeakable  cold.  Nor  is 
there  an  intermediate  planet  that  would  be  tolcrablo  to 
our  constitutions.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
are  therefore  unpeopled.  When  we  consider  that  space 
has  moro  stars  than  the  earth  has  pebbles,  and  that  our 
star  i3  a  very  small  concern  as  to  size,  when  compared 
with  many  others  of  the  planetary  family,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  incomputable  millions  of  orbs  beyond  the  confines 
of  our  little  group,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they 
too  may  have  forms  of  life  adapted  to  their  peculiari- 
ties, and  that  all  the  glorious  floating  worlds  we  see 
sparkling  in  the  boundless  Pacific  above  us  may  be  in- 
habited. 

But  there  are  no  sufficient  data  from  which  to  argue 
convincingly  one  way  or  the  other.  Dr.  Whewell,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  tho  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  proves  nothing. 
His  theory  of  the  inhabitability  of  the  planets,  and  his 
speculations  as  to  the  orders  of  beings  by  which  they 
may  be  occupied,  are  ingenious  and  plausible — but  they 
are  not  positive  philosophy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rejoinder  of  Sir  David  Brewster  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  asperity  than  its  logic. 

To  argue  questions  which  can  never  be  set  at  rest,  is 
waste  of  time.  Some  of  us  may  suppose  that  every 
twinkler  of  tiie  skies  teems  with  organic  life — others, 
that  this  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  universe  called 
Earth,  is  the  one  favoured  orb  among  the  innumerable 
starry  hosts,  that  is  not  barren,  silent,  lifeless.  But  as 
it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know  which  of  the  two  supposi- 
tions coines  nearest  to  the  truth,  tho  less  we  speculate 
on  the  subject  the  better.  It  is  sufficient  that  Wisdom 
and  Beneliceuce,  which  cannot  be  measured  or  con- 
ceived of  by  our  purblind  intelligence,  has  ordered  all 
things  for  the  best.  To  insist  that  life  pervades  all  tho 
worlds,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  confined  to  one, 
is  to  assume  that  we,  who  cannot  even  comprehend  our 
insignificant  selves,  are  competent,  in  the  aoseuco  of  all 
data,  to  6ay  what  God  has  done  in  his  capacity  of 
Creator,  throughout  the  infinite  realms  of  space.  Could 
presumption  be  carried  further  ?  As  far  as  science  will 
give  us  light,  we  may  legitimately  pursue  our  inquiries ; 
but  there  are  mysteries  which  its  brightest  beams  can 
never  penetrate — secrets  of  Omnipotence  which  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  wisest  of  us  should  attempt  to 
expound. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  HOUR  OF  RETRIBUTION1. 

Vn.  0  thou  foal  thief,  where  hast  than  stow'd  my  daughter  ? 
Idnm'tl  aj  thoa  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her. 

Aruc,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! 

3UAK£3PI*B1!. 

l/m,  indeed — lost  beyond  earthly  redemption,  llallet 
stood  in  the  presence  of  his  weil-belovcd  child,  now 
William  Doran  s,  the  gambler's  and  blackleg's  wife- 
worse,  too,  than  these,  but  Hallct  did  not  then  know  it. 

They  were  residing  in  an  apartment  on  tho  entresol, 
or  between  the  shop  and  first-floor  of  a  large  house  in 
the  Rue  Trouchet,  near  the  Madeleine,  Paris. 

Rose,  who  really  loved  her  father,  and  who  thought 
that  Doran  had  written  to  tell  him  of  their  flight,  rose 
with  alacrity  to  meet  him.  Bettering  thaton  the  receipt 
of  the  other's  letteT,  he  had  hastened  to  see  her — 
ignorant  of  half  the  thoughts  in  her  father's  heart — 
though'*,  however  biassed,  which  had  only  had  her 
happiness  in  view— and  thinking  that  her  marriage 
with  Doran  would  no',  much  uVplcasO  l.im,  (be  ad- 
vanced with  joy  to  greet  him. 

Not  so  Doran  ;  he  knew  what  a  stormy  one  this  meet- 
ing mast,  prove,  and,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  he  shrank 
bock,  pah:  and  gmlfy.  He  knew  himself,  and  how  un- 
worthy he  was  of  the  love  of  any  honest  girl. 

L*tt  wonld  have  left  Hallct  at  the  door,  intending 
to  »ee  Doran  alone,  but  Hallct  implored  him  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  trying  as  the  scene  was  likely  to  be  to 
bis  feelings^  ho  at  ouco  consented  when  the  request  was 

"  For  l:  .j"'s  »-ike,  to  »ee  what  can  bo  done  for  her." 

The  last  thought  in  Doran's  mind  was  to  see  Hallct 
»nd  Lever  together.  It  perplexed  and  troubled  him 
beyond  even  the  power  of  concealing  his  annoyance. 

"And  what  brings  Mr.  Lever  to  my  apartment?"  he 
Coldly  said. 

'■  liy  my  request,"  answered  Hallct,  at  tho  same  tirno 
r»u*bTng  brick  Rose. 

"  Unwillingly,  I  a*suro  yon,"  tittered  Lover,  looking 
DoTin  full  in  his  eyes,  bnt  avoiding  even  a  glance  nt 
lb#  face  which  possessed  such  charms  even  yet  for  him 
— "  nnwilli'i:  I  , '  he  continued,  "  foT  our  day  of  reckou- 
ii>i  i»ad  hotter  havo  been  alone." 


Doran  advanced  hastily  towards  him. 
"  I  foar  you  not,"  said  Lever,  standing  firmly  beforo 
!-;m;  "though  'tis  known  how  well  and  surely  you 

s.iikc." 

Doran  tottered ;  where  he  had  so  recently  stricken 
down  Lever,  thcro  %vas  nothing  inthoso  words  to  make 
him  turn  so  pale. 

•  "  I  despise  you !"  dropped  from  his  whito  lips,  as  ho 
turned  towards  llallet. 

"  And  you,"  ho  said,  addressing  him;  "do  you  como 
here  as  friend  or  enemy  ?  The  latter,  I  presume,  by 
your  companion,  for  there  can  bo  nothing  in  common 
between  Mr.  Lever  and  myself." 

"  You  say  truly,"  fell  from  Lever.  Doran  turned 
aside,  thcro  was  something  choking  him,  which  im- 
peded tho  angry  questions  ho  would  othcrwiso  have 
put. 

Rose  burst  into  tears  when  her  father  repulsed  her, 
and  thcro  he  stood,  liko  one  suddenly  stricken  with 
idiotcy,  for  tho  eyes  followed  his  child,  but  they  had  no 
speculation  in  them,  they  were  looking  upon  vacancy — 
a  vacant  homo  and  heart,  which  a  full  coffin  had  left 
tenantless. 

He  was  dreaming  ;  and  so  fixed  was  hi3  inward  look, 
that  tho  actors  in  that  room  seemed  to  him  ns  if  a 
sudden  spell  had  fallen  upon,  and  turned  them  to  sta- 
tues. 

It  was  Hallet's  hour  of  retribution  fully  arrived  j  ho 
had  Eown  tho  storm  and  was  reaping  the  whirlwind — 
whero  ho  had  sinned  thcro  was  ho  punished.  Ho  had 
found  Doran  with  unstained  hands,  he  had  steeped  them 
in  guilt.  Ho  had  lured  bin:  on,  long  ministering  to  his 
passion  for  revenge  on  those  who  had  injured  him 
— sorry  revenge  against  himself — and  now  his  bad  deeds 
stood  embodied  beforo  him  in  tho  ruin  of  his  child, 
cv»n  though  a  wife. 

llallet  stood  dreaming,  and  so  painfully  present  was 
the  past  with  him,  that  all  retrograded,  ana  he  knelt  a 
boy  at  his  mother's  knee,  for  that  man  of  many  sins 
had  possessed  a  mother — not  tho  mere  animal  parent  to 
give  him  birth  alone,  but  a  true  mother— one  at  whosu 
knee  ho  had  knelt  at.  night,  to  offer  up  a  lisping  prayer 
to  God,  to  bless,  and  make  him  a  good  man.  This  man, 
hoary  in  sin,  had  prayed,  and  now  ho  recollected  every 
word  of  the  supplication,  and  his  lips  muttered  it.  Was 
he  going  mad,  or  becoming  an  idiot? — Neither  ;  it  was 
only  tie  certain  and  unfailing  retribution  of  Heaven 
overtaking  him,  showing  him  what  ho  had  been,  might 
have  become,  and  what  ho  was. 

He  recollected  a  day  when  he  had  robbed  a  bird  of 
her  young,  and  how  the  poor  parents  mourned  and  pur- 
fBCd  him  as  he  bore  ofr  their  treasures  in  triumph. 
And  now  he  was  gazing  with  bleeding  heart  at  his  own 
rilled  heme.    Then  memory  stepped  on— he  was  a 


merry,  careless  schoolboy,  going  home  for  the  holidays. 
Another  step — a  light-hearted  clerk,  respected  by  all, 
and  returning  home  briskly,  for  that  day  his  employers 
hnd  praised  his  industry  and  talent,  and  increased  his 
salary,  so  that  ho  might  now  marry. 

Blurry!  no  wonder  ho  walked  on  so  lightly,  humming 
for  joy.  His  crown  of  happiuoss  had  como;  ho  could 
call  the  girl  ho  loved  his !  Step  slowly,  memory,  you 
walk  on  flowers  ;  but,  liko  those  pretty  things,  too  often 
thore  are  thorns  beneath.  Stop  gontly  on  now,  happi- 
ness is  at  its  height ;  liko  a  full-blown  rose,  it  can  but 
fado. 

Ho  is  husband — father — Roso  ia  in  his  arms ;  and,  as 
he  hugs  tho  pretty  child  to  his  bosom,  he  looks  down  in 
agony  at  a  still  face  on  its  pillow,  ono  which  never  be- 
fore looked  cold  and  still  when  he  smiled.  He  strains 
his  little  Rose  to  his  bosom,  and  vows  to  watch  over, 
guide  aright,  guard  and  keep  her  from  harm. 

Ho  vowed  it  on  the  gravo  of  his  dead  wife ;  and  now 
their  child  stands  shrinking  beforo  him,  tho  felon's 
wife — tho  once  honest  man  made  a  felon  by  himself, 
and  now  the  destroyer  of  his  child !  Tho  retribution 
was  very  dreadful ;  no  wonder  ho  6tood  statue-like — it 
choked  his  breathing. 

"Rose,"  he  cried,  at  length,  roused  from  the  painful 
vision  to  the  tcrriblo  reality — "  Rose,  you  cannot  remain 
with  that  man;  do  you  know  what  ho  is?" 

"  My  husband  I"  was  tho  auswer.  Sho  had  gained 
courago,  during  his  mental  review,  to  defend  her  choico  ; 
she  recollectod  what  her  father  was,  and  that  nerved 
her. 

Then,  too,  Lever's  presence  armed  her;  sho  would 
not  allow  him  to  sco  her  quail,  tremble,  or  deny  her 
right  to  lovo  whero  she  had  chosen.  At  that  momonl, 
when  forced  to  admit  his  superior  claim  to  esteem  when 
compared  with  her  husband's,  sho  hated  him  with  a 
woman's  waywardness,  for  having  dared  to  love  her. 

"Wretched  girl!"  exclaimed  llallet.  "You  havo 
linked  your  iato  to  a  felon!" 

"You — you  mado  him  so!"  she  articulated,  raising 
an  accusing  finger,  and  pointing  to  her  father.  "  You! 
who  should  have  shielded,  protected  him,  you  led,  drove, 
lured  him  into  crime.  I  saw  it  all,  and  vainly  endea- 
voured to  save  him." 

llallet  strovo  to  speak,  but  tho  gentlest  things  in 
nature  learn  courage  in  defeuco  of  tlio  object  of  their 
love. 

"  Say  no  more,  father !"  she  cried,  clinging  to  Doran's 
arm,  who  spoko  not,  but  looked  with  proud,  defiant 
triumph  from  Hallct  to  Lever. 

"Say  no  more,  father!"  slio  hastily  continued;  "you 
made  him  a  felon — tho  felon's  child  lias  married  him  !" 

Tho  burning  tears  of  mingled  anger  and  sluuno 
coursed  ono  another  down  her  cheeks, 
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Hallet  seemed  crushed  by  this  Inst  accusation;  his 
head  dropped  on  his  breast,  a3  ho  slid  down  on  a  chair 
and  sighed  heavily. 

Lever  felt  deeply  for  tho  man  ;  had  as  ho  was,  idola- 
try for  his  child  had  tempted  him  to  error;  ho  had 
become  a  criminal  only  to  enrich  her." 

"  Rose,"  ho  said,  "  hear  me !" 

"  I  command  you  to  bo  silent,  Rose,"  raid  her  hus- 
band ;  "that  fellow  is  your  woisfc  enemy,  and  mine!" 

"  Not  yet,  William  Doran !"  answered  Lever,  delibe- 
rately advancing  towards  him }  "  not  till  1  arraign 
you  before  the  bar  of  justice  for  an  attempted  murder 
and  robbery.  But  I  am  wrong,"  he  quickly  added, 
gazing  on  tho  other's  blanching  face,  "I  should  be  no 
enemy,  but  your  best  friend,  to  savo  you,  by  so  doing, 
from  heavier  crimes — if  they  are  not  already  com- 
mitted!" 

He  fixed  a  firm  and  searching  gaze  on  Doran  as  he 

spoke. 

Excessive  danger  will  make  even  coward3  defend 
themselves.  Doran  was  no  coward,  but  keen  alarm 
made  him  daring. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  advancing,  pushing 
Rose  aside  as  ho  did  so;  but  he  could  not  look  his  an- 
tagonist boldly  in  the  lace. 

"That  yon,"  responded  Lever,  "yon  it  was  who 
strnck  me  down  in  Hallet' s  passage — (ah  !  yon  thought 
I  did  not  know  you  ?) — and  robbed  me  of  the  pocket- 
book  I  had  so  hardly  won — my  father's  !  " 

"He?  he?"  exclaimed  Hallet,  springing  up  at  these 
words,  forgetting  everything  at  that  moment  except  tho 
irretrievable  loss  of  the  pocket-book.  "Cheated  of  my 
child's  love,  robbed  of  my  wealth,  by  him!" 

Tho  thoughts  gave  him  strength  ;  he  seemed  ready 
to  spring  upon  tho  other  and  tear  him,  like  some  beast 
of  prey. 

'"Tis  false!"  articulated  Doran — "false  and  base  as 
your  own  foul  heart ;  you  would  ruin  me,  if  you  could, 
in  the  esteem  of  her  who  despised  you  !" 

"  That  none  can  accomplish,  William,"  whispered  tho 
wife,  looking  the  love  and  confidence  she  felt  in  the  face 
hanging  over  her.  "  Whatever  you  have  been,  they 
have  made  you ;  what  you  will  be,  your  own  heart  will 
make  you." 

"Rose — Rose,  have  a  care!"  involuntarily  exclaimed 
Lever;  an  irrepressible  feeling  and  impulse  dictated 
the  implied  accusation — "  have  a  care,  lean  not  too 
closely  to  him,  there  may  be  blood  on  his  hand !" 

Doran  staggered,  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  faint- 
ing. 

"Fear  them  not,"  uttered  Rose  ;  innocence  she  knew 
might  stagger  beneath  so  overwhelming  a  charge, 
though  only  implied.  "  Let  malevolence  say  what  it 
may;  prove  them  what  they  are,  by  your  future  conduct." 

She  united  father  and  lover  in  one  feeling  of  bitter 
contempt,  as  she  clung  to  her  husband. 

"But  the  pocket-book  ?"  gasped  Hallet— his  cupidity 
had  gained  tho  ascendant.     lias  ho  the  pocket-book?" 

"He  had,"  answered  Lever,  "  for  'twas  he  who  robbed, 
and  thought  he  had  silenced  my  tongue  for  ever  against 
accusing  him !" 

"  We  cannot  put  my  father  forth,"  said  Rose,  address- 
ing her  husband,"  so  let  us  go,  William;  'tis  not  fitting 
that  your  wife  should  hear  those  false  and  bitter  alle- 
gations against  you.  Father,"  she  added,  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  open  palm,  which  he  pushed  aside,  in 
his  endeavour  to  seize  Dorctn ;  but  she  stood  between 
them — "  Father,"  she  said,  "  go,  and  let  there  be  peace 
between  us;  go,  and  take  that  cruel  man  away;"  sho 
pointed  to  Lever.  "  I  saved  him ;  bid  him  be  mindful 
of  it,  and  forget  me  ;  all  I  ask  of  liis  malevolence  is  for- 
getfulness." 

"But  the  book,  Rose— the  book  !"  cried  Hallet. 

"Rose,  as  Heaven  hears  me,  I  speak  the  truth!"  ex- 
claimed Lever.  "Ask  him  to  give  mo  the  proofs  of  my 
father's  honest}' — I  only  ask  that — they  are  in  that  book ; 
it  i3  valueless  to  him  now,  if  he  stole  it  from  cupidity ; 
for  Houghton,  who  would  have  paid  largely  for  it,  is  a 
bankrupt,  and  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder,  never 
committed  by  him." 

But,  before  she  could  reply,  tho  door  of  an  inner 
room  opened  beneath  Doran's  impatient  hand,  and 
dragging,  rather  than  leading,  Rose  within,  he  closed 
it  upon  them. 

The  others  heard  the  bolt  drawn  against  their  pur- 
suit. 

"We  will  wait  here  and  watch,"  whispered  Hallet; 
"  they  must  return ;  we  will  bo  patient  and  wary;  we 
will  force  that  pocket-book  from  him.  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  he  was  tho  thief?  You  shall  have  all  the 
papers,  but  I  will  keep  the  book.  Houghton  cannot 
be  convicted ;  he  will  pay  largely  for  it — we  will  share 
all !" 

Hallet  langhed ;  he  had  forgotten  all — his  own 
sorrowful  reminiscences — his  repentance — Rose — her 
mother — all  save  his  love  of  gold,  however  gotten. 
For  him  there  never  could  be  real  contrition  or  refor- 
mation ;  so  long  ;is  the  earth's  bowels  contained  a  grain 
of  gold,  through  all  scum  and  dross  ho  would  toil  to 
obtain  it. 

Lever  gn/.ed  at  him,  and  read  the  man  at  a  glance — 
bad,  irretrievably  bad.  However,  they  could  not  part 
company  yet:  both  had  need  of  mutual  help.  Long 
they  waited — called — endeavoured  to  bring  the  others 
to  a  narley. 

Silence,  utter  silence. 

At  leu^'.h,  Lever  determined  to  go  below  to  the  con- 


cierge, or  door-keeper,  and  make  some  inquiries  about 
tho  position  of  tho  rooms. 

His  fear  was  confirmed;  there  was  a  door,  locked  on 
Doran's  side,  separating  their  apartment  from  a  larger 
one,  of  which  it  formed  a  portion,  and  the  other  being 
unoccupied,  they  had  doubtless  descended  thus,  for  the 
woman  had  seen  them  pass  through  tho  gate.  They 
had  left  their  luggage,  of  necessity,  but  the  hurry  of 
their  night  from  Loudon  made  that  of  small  import- 
ance; and,  whatever  it  was,  the  woman  had  no  right  to 
give  it  up  or  touch  it,  as  the  rooms  had  been  paid  for 
in  advance. 

Again  Ilallet  and  Lever  started  upon  their  search, 
but  the  task  was  a  more  difficult  one  now.  Of  course, 
Doran  aud  Roso  would  be  doubly  cautious. 

Hallet  was  more  like  some  wild  beast  seeking  its 
prey  than  a  father  endeavouring  to  discover  a  lost  child. 
Nothing  is  so  debasing' as  the  inordinate  love  of  gold. 

People  think  that  it  is  tho  easiest  thing  imaginable, 
in  France,  to  find  out  a  person's  address.  It  certainly 
is  more  facile  than  in  England — thanks  to  the  fact,  that 
you  know  not  there  whether  your  dearest  friend  is  not 
a  secret  agent  of  police,  ready  to  betray  you.  Wo  are 
not  yet  quite  so  advanced.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
wish  to  conceal  themselves  may  succeed  in  doing  so 
even  there: -and  thus  it  happened  that  Doran  and  his 
luckless  wife*  were  lost  to  the  two  others'  keenest  re- 
search for  weeks. 

Doran's  object  in  marrying  Rose  had  been  quite  de- 
feated by  the  strange  connection  now  existing  between 
her  father  and  Lever,  aud  the  poor  girl  found  her  hopes 
one  by  cue  forsaking  her,  of  reforming  her  now  despe- 
rate husband.  What;  perhaps,  was  worse  than  all  else 
to  her,  was  his  growing  nnkindness;  sho  had  sacrificed 
so  much  for  him.  What  could  she  do  ?  Not  forsake 
him,  assuredly ;  and  yet  she  was  forced  to  admit, 
with  bitter  tears,  that  he  was  living  a  worse  life  in 
Paris,  and  in  fellowship  with  more  desperate  men,  than 
in  London. 

A  month  Hallet  and  Lever  had  spent  in  vainly  seeking 
them,  and  feeling  convinced  that  they  must  either  have 
quitted  Paris  for  London,  or  elsewhere,  the  two  men,  so 
strangely  united  in  one  fate,  had  determined  upon 
leaving  for  town.  The  clay  before  doing  so,  they,  who 
had  disguised  themselves  most  effectually,  in  order  to 
pursue  their  search  with  a  better  chance  of  success,  had 
taken  their  places  in  an  omnibus,  and  were  seated  near 
the  door.  There,  as  when  walking  the  streets  of  Paris, 
they  eagerly  scanned  ever}'  face  both  in  tho  vehicle  and 
on  the  route.  This  mode  of  travelling  about  seemed 
a  good  one  to  them,  as  it  gave  them  a  double  chance  of 
meeting  with  or  seeing  those  they  sought. 

There  were  still  some  places  vacant  in  the  omnibus, 
and  Hallet  had  just  Whispered  to  Lever  that  tho  face  of 
a  man  seated  near  tho  top,  frith  huge  whiskers,  bushy 
hah-,  and  a  small  portmanteau  on  the  seat  behind  him, 
was  familiar  to  him,  when  another  person  hailed  the 
conductor. 

This  latter  was  a  man  so  tall  in  stature,  that,  onco 
beheld,  he  could  scarcely  bo  mistaken;  though  it  was 
still  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  new-comer  made 
his  appearance  even  more  remarkable,  by  wearing  a 
white  top-coat  and  white  hat. 

"  I  know  him  well,"  whispered  Hallet,  at  tho  same 
time  brushing  his  thick  white  wig  over  his  face,  and 
holding  a  handkerchief  to  his  cheek,  as  if  Suffering 
from  pain. 

The  man  whom  Hallet  had  first  noticed,  and  the  new 
arrival,  sat  side  by  side,  for  the  tall  one  slid  into  a  place 
next  to  the  other. 

Hallet  and  Lever  watched  them  closely;  one  of  those 
strange  presentiments  we  often  feel  creeping  over  us 
impelled  them  to  do  so.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing 
so  foolish,  as  to  talk  confidentially  in  any  public  place, 
even  if  done  in  a  foreign  tongue;  because,  as  we  are 
masters  of  it,  some  one  present  is  almost  certain  to  be 
so,  too. 

For  a  moment  tho  two  men  looked  hesitatingly  at 
one  another. 

"1  thought  it  must  be  you!"  uttered  the  owner  of 
the  small  portmanteau,  addressing  the  tall  man  in 
white.  "  No  ono  could  dress  and  look  like  you  in 
height." 

For  some  moments  they  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  and 
then,  as  if  unsuspicious  of  eave3- droppers,  or  with  tho 
reckless  carelessness  of  men  ever  in  danger,  they  forgot 
to  be  cautious. 

"  Aud  where  are  you  off  to,  now  ?"  asked  the  tall 
man. 

"  To  London  ;  I  must  be  there  by  Tuesday  on  a  matter 
of  business,"  answered  tho  man  of  the  valise;  "and, 
by  Jove  !  it  will  not  bo  my  fault  if  that  fellow  Doran 
don't  sing  small!" 

It  will  easily  bo  imagined  how  the  two  others  listened 
eagerly  to  this  indiscreet  conversation  in  a  public  con- 
veyance. But  the  shorter  of  the  two  men  seemed  too 
much  excited  to  be  prudent. 

It  will  not  appear  an  exaggerated  picture  to  pourtray 
men  speaking,  even  of  affairs  the  most  secret,  in  a 
foreign  country,  in  a  public  carriage,  in  their  own 
tongue.  All  who  have  travelled  must  be  aware  how 
strangely  indiscreet  persons  arc  in  public,  quite  forget- 
ting that  a  knowledge  of  languages  is  now  one  of  the 
actually  necessary  branches  of  education,  and  no  one  is 
safe  in  speaking  of  private  matters  publicly,  be  the 
tongue  what  it  may.  These  two  men,  however,  seemed 
totally  to  overlook  this  fact ;  they  merely  glanced  round 


at  a  posse  of  ladies  seated  near  them,  evidently  French, 
and  overlooked  the  old  man  with  long  white  hair,  and 
the  tooth-ache,  together  with  his  neighbour  wearing  a 
long  beard  and  moustache. 

Neither  Lever  nor  Hallet  now  exchanged  a  word- 
only  a  significant  glance  passed  between  them. 

"To  think  of  that  fellow  Doran,"  continued  tho  ex- 
cited man  with  tho  valise — "  to  think  of  his  kicking  mo 
down-stairs,  and  telling  mo  he  would  hand  me  over  to 
the  gensdarmes,  as  they  call  their  police  in  this  cursed 
country !" 

"  Don't  like  France— eh?"  was  tho  question. 

"  Like  it  ?  why,  I  never  was  iu  such  a  hole  of  a  plaeo 
as  this  Paris— a  fellow  might  starve  here  !  You  sit 
down  at  a  table,  thinking  to'show  them  a  littlo  first-rate 
ptay,  and,  by  Jove!  betorc  a  wink  of  the  eye,  all  the 
shine  is  taken  out  of  you  by  a  fellow  in  big  black 
whiskers  and  beard,  like  our  friend  yonder,  at  tho 
door"  (ho 'alluded  to  Lever),  "who  knows  twice  as 
much  as  you  do,  and  makes  you  shut  up,  like  a  mere 
child!" 

"  Bet  what  about  Doran  7" 

(Ho,,-  Ilallet  and  Lever  blessed  the  tall  man  in  white 
for  hi ;  question !) 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  was  going  along  the  Boulcvart 
Moutmarire,  when  I  saw  one  of  tho  prettiest  creatures 
tripping  along — a  real  EngKsh  girl.  I  saw  at  a  gin nco 
that  she  was  none  of  your  wishy-washy,  affected  French 
madames  ;  she  was  hurrying,  as  if  afraid  of  being  alone. 
After  her  I  went,  offered  my  arm,  was  scut  to  tho 
right-about  iu  no  time;  but  an  Englishman  ain't  re- 
pulsed by  one  coy  look  or  word.  I  persisted — she  grew 
indignant — called  a  jiacra— jumped  in.  I  took  a  cab, 
and  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  to  the  Cite"  licr- 
gcre.  I  made  the  fellow  keep  rouud  the  corner  when  I 
saw  where  sho  had  pulled  up — got  out,  watched  tho 
empty  fiacre  drive  away,  so  knew  I  had  caged  my  bird. 
Them  porters  at  the  doors  in  Paris  never  understand 
our  English  names;  so  up  I  go — ask  for  Madam  (they're 

all  '  madams '  in  Paris) — '  Madam  ,'  I  tumbled  a  lot 

of  letters  together  between  my  tongue  and  teeth,  tho 
devil  himself  couldn't  have  made  out  a  name. 

"'Oui,  oui!'  said  the  portorcss,  '  Madame  Durant— 
second  floor — right  hand.' 

"  Up  I  mounted,  rang  a  bell,  my  beauty  answered  it, 
and  in  I  walked — she  screamed — but  I  ain't  a  man  to 
be  afraid  of  a  little  music  of  that  sort;  so  I  told  her 
how  much  I  loved  her!  Then  she  began  talking  big 
about  my  impertinence  to  a  married  woman ;  at  which 
I  laughed;  and,  after  a  bit  of  a  scuffle,  got  hold  of  her 
hand,  she  singing  out  all  the  while,  when  a  confounded 
key  was  heard  in  the  door  on  the  landing — a  man  en- 
tered ! 

"  '  William !'  she  screamed,  getting  away  from  mo, 
r.nd  springing  towards  him — '  William,  protect  mc  from 

this  man ! ' 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,"  continued  tho  speaker, "  'twas 
William  Doran— yon  know  Doran  ?" 

"  A  sneak  of  a  fellow,  not  half  game  ;  all  right  at 
night,  and  snivelling  like  a  monk  in  the  morning.  Ho 
seemed  to  live  with  the  gallows  always  in  sight." 

"It'll  be  odd  if  I  dou't  make  him  see  it  a  bit  nearer 
than  iu  fancy,"  added  tho  other. 

"  You  dou't  say  so!"  was  tho  ejaculation,  in  a  lower 
key. 

I  do,  though.  When  the  girl,"  he  resumed,  "  who 
called  herself  his  wife  had  uttered  the  words  I  havo 
repeated,  Doran  called  me  by  name,  and  demanded  why 
I  was  there  ?  AVell,  from  one  word  we  got  to  another, 
and  not  wishing  to  have  a  row  and  police,  for  private 
reasons,  I  was  going  quietly  out  of  the  door,  when  tho 
cowardly  rascal  shoved  ine  down  a  whole  flight  of 
stairs!" 

"  No  bones  broken  ?"  laughed  the  other.  "  You  are 
always  getting  into  trouble  about  some  woman  or 

another." 

"  It'll  bo  the  worst  day's  work  William  Doran  ever 
did  !"  continued  the  other,  between  his  set  teeth — "tho 
very  worst;  ho  might  have  been  civil  to  a  friend.  I'd 
have  apologised  when  I  saw  who  the  girl  was  ;  but,  as 
it  is,  the  hussey  shall  come  and  pray  to  me,  now.  I 
know  a  trick  to  make  her.  Houghton,  the  banker,  will 
be  tried  for  the  murder  of  Cruise  on  Tuesday.  I'll  be 
there,  and  tell  who  was  in  tho  room,  and  who  struck 
the  blow.    I  will,  by  heavens !  if  I  swing  for  it!" 

Lever  had  torn  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  and, 
scribbling'  something  hastily  on  it,  passed  it  to  Ilallet, 
unseen  by  the  others. 

Hallet  managed,  equally  secretly,  to  read  in  his 
pocket-handkerchief — 

"  You  go  on,  and  watch  where  the  man  with  Hie  va- 
lise stops — watch  both  if  possible — I'll  go  to  the  OtU 
ISeryere — thence  to  our  lodgings." 

Without  a  word  spoken,  to  show  they  were  together, 
Lever  quitted  Hallet  and  the  omnibus,  and,  taking  a 
cab,  drove  to  the  Cite"  Bergcre.  He  had  no  number  to 
guide  him,  but  the  Citd  was  not  large, and  he  would  in- 
quire at  every  door.  It  took  less  time  and  trouble  than 
he  had  calculated  upon  expending,  to  discover  Doran 
and  Ro?e's  abode  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  there. 

"  Monsieur  and  Madame  Durant  had  left  for  England 
suddenly,"  was  the  answer. 

Lever  doubled  at  first;  but  a  porter,  who  sat  at  the 
door  to  carry  messages  or  make  himself  generally  use- 
ful, when  questioned  by  Lever,  assured  him  that  he  had 
fetched  the  fiacre,  and  heard  the  address  givea  to  drive 
to  the  Northern  Railway. 
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Then  they  were  really  l^st  once  more;  and  Lover  re- 
elled  against  ths  fate  "which  hs.il  concealed  them  from 

The  reason  arose  simply  from  their  name.  He  had 
right  a  3Ir.  ani  if.-.".  Doran ;  the  name  so  closely  re- 
?mbled  the  French  one — one  of  the  commonest — 
"  that  the  vain  search  had  been  interminable, 
3  there  were  some  hundreds  of  the  name  to  select  from. 

Hallet  had  heard  quite  sufficient  to  convince  him  thai 
is  friend  with  the  valise  was  not  only  going  direct  to 
Ingland,  bat  actaally  intended  taking  up  his  abode,  for 
;carity  sake,  at  his  fHallet's)  Mansion ! 

The  other  man,  iu  white,  was  of  no  consequence;  so 
f  Jlet  allowed  him  to  go  whither  he  pleased. 

The  two  so  strangely  united  in  a  common  interest— 
imelv,  the  desre  of  finding  Doran — once  more  started 
om  Paris  by  the  northern  route,  to  try  and  find  out 
use  they  were  pursuing.  There  were  many  places  on 
le  road  where  they  might  have  stopped,  they  could  not 
;  certain  of  their  going  direct  to  Boulogne ;  moreover, 


Wa3  it  likely  they  would  return  to  a  place  where 
they  were  so  well  known  ?" 

t;  Why  not?"  asked  Hallet.  "If  they  are  going  to 
is  the  best  route  ;  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
le;  and  I  do  not  myself  believe  what  that 


Enjlaad,  'tis  the  be-si 
in  Boulogne;  and  I 
fellow  said  about  Hoi 
Lever  said  nothing 
all  his  thoughts ;  he 
guilty  start,  and  the 
on  their  last  interview 
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did  not  trust  the  other  with 
jllectod  more  than  one  pale, 
rering  lip  of  William  Doran, 

wo  things  at  stake  in  seeking  Doran.  He 
1,  at  whatever  cost,  to  get  the  pocket-book, 
I  promised  one,  who  dwelt  fondly  in  his 

nice  ?  Much  as  he  despised  Doran — much 
had  wronged  him — he  thought  of  Rose's  sor- 
acute  it  would  be — of  how  much  she  would 
late  him !  Yet  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  ; 
n  would  not  yield  up  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Mel- 
ence,  Lever  was  resolved  to  go  through  all. 

(To  be  continued  i.i  our  next.) 


THE  NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 
Is  the  month  of  Jnne,  1341,  I  took  pa.c;n?p  in  the  brig 
Gerrxiax,  for  Martinique  Said  brig  I  had  taken  because 
it  was  the  only  vessel  I  could  find  bound  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  yet  I  could  .not  in  reason  have  asked  for  a 
better  or  a  safer  one.  She  wa3  nearly  new,  and  before 
we  bad  been  at  aca  twenty-four  hoars,  I  knew  that  she 
waj  easfly  handled,  and  quick  to  obey  her  helm  and 
b.-.-.-.-a.  On  the  -J-.!»  of  July,  wj  wore  iu  sight  vf  the 
Bermudas,  but  we  did  not  stop  there. 

The  morning  of  July  7th  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  had  ever  seen  at  sea._  The  sun  arose  bright  and 
clear,  and  the  pure,  fresh  air  had  a  strange  charm  as  it 
swept  mildly  over  the  deck    But  this  was  not  to  last 

1  found  the  captain  examining  his  barometer  with  con- 
siderable earnestness. 

"How  does  it  stand?"  I  asked,  carelessly,  not 
dreaming  that  the  mercury  had  fallen  any,  during  such 
weather. 

"Almost  down  to  twenty-eight,"  he  replied,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Twenty -eyjht '."  I  repeated,  hastening  towards  the 
instrument  to  satisfy  myself.    But  I  found  it  ns  he  said 
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pants  and  coat,  which  had  an  extra  coating  of  india- 
rubber  compound,  and  then,  having  secured  my  broad- 
brimmed  sou'wester  upon  my  head,"  I  made  my  way 
once  more  on  deck.  It  was  now  as  darlc-iu  dark  could 
be ;  the  utter  blackness  was  so  dense  that  it  seemed 
almost  an  impenetrable  wall,  through  which  one  could 
not  move.  At  the  wheel  there  was  a  dull  gleam  from 
the  binnacle-lamp,  but  it  looked  more  like  a  lurid 
spectre  of  some  sort  than  like  the  effect  of  a  lamp. 
Upon  that  spot  I  could  see  part  of  the  bodies  of  two 
men,  and  a  few  dim  gleams  from  the  brass  mountings 
of  the  wheel,  but  when  I  looked  away  from  there  I 
could  see  nothing  but  utter  blackness  ;  even  the  tall 
masts  were  obliterated,  aud  the  human  beings  who 
moved  about  only  a  few  feet  off  weic  hidden  as  behind 
a  wall  of  rock.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  but 
none  of  it  reached  my  skin,  and  I  remained  on  deck. 

The  brig  was  now  heading  south  by  east,  and  the 
wind  was  full  upon  the  larboard  quarter.  At  length  a 
quick  gleam  shot  from  among  the  ebon  mass,  and  a 
broad  blaze  lighted  up  the  heavens.  All  around  I  could 
see  the  waves  reflecting  back  the  lightning,  and  for  the 
while  only  a  sense  of  the  sublimely  beautiful  rested 
upon  me.  Then  came  the  crash !  and  as  the  deep  thun- 
der rolled  away  in  the  black  heavens,  I  was  awed  by  the 
solemn  peal.  For  half  an  hour  the  lightning  continued, 
at  intervals  of  only  a  few  moments,  and  then  there  was 
a  cessation.  The  rain  continued  to  fall,  and  there  was 
no  break  in  the  blackness  01  the  heavens. 

It  had  been  nearly  half  an  hour  since  there  had  been 
any  lightning,  and  I  had  made  my  way  forward  to 
watch  the  phosphorescent  gleaming  of  the  disturbed 
waters  at  the  brig's  bows.  I  had  been  there  not  over 
five  minutes  when  I  thought  I  heard  a.  strange,  rushing 
60und  somewhere  ahead.  I  knew  the  mate,  a  Mr.  Liu- 
noll,  had  come  forward  with  me,  and  I  called  to  him. 
He  answered  mo,  and  was  soon  at  my  side ;  I  stood  just 
at  the  bowsprit,  upon  the  weather  side. 

"Hark  !"  said  I  as  he  came  up,  and  asked  me  what 
w.".3  wanted.  "Doj-ounot  hear  something  that  sounds 
odd?" 

The  sound  was  now  more  distinct  than  before.  He 
listened  a  moment,  and  I  heard  a  quick  gasp  escape  him. 

"  Good  heavens!"  he  muttered.  "  It's  a  ship — some- 
thin,'— a  cr...'t  ahead !" 

"  Station  the  men,"  I  said  to  him.  I  know  not  how 
the  thought  came  to  me,  hut  it  did,  "  Send  the  men  to 
their  stations  without  alarming  them." 

"  Stand  by  the  braces  all  hands ! "  he  said.  "  Quick; 
let  every  brace  have  a  man  by  it!  .  Mind  your  helm!" 

I  heard  the  men  hurrying  about  the  deck,  and  some 
of  them  started  forward  fo  find  out  what  \va6  the  matter, 
bat  in  a  voice  of  thunder  the  mate  ordered  them  to 
their  stations.  Plainly  now  came  the  sound  from  the 
water,  and  it  was  a  dull,  dismal  roar.  We  shaded  our 
eyes,  and  peered  off  into  the  darkness,  but  not  a  tiling 
could  ire  see  ;  not  even  the  jib-boom  of  our  own  vessel 
wa3  visible. 

At  that  moment,  while  wo  strained  our  eyes  so  use- 
lessly, and  while  the  roar  grew  more  distinct,  a  ilaino  of 
light  gleamed  forth  from  the  heavens.  The  whole 
ocean  was  illumined  abont  ns,  and  "Mercy  !"  dropped 
in  terror  from  the  mate's  lips,  and  I  knew  that  a  whis- 
pered prayer  was  upon  my  own. 

Right  upon  our  weather  bow  loomed  up  the  dark, 
spectral  sidej  and  spars  of  a  heavy  ship!  She  was 
heading  to  the  westward,  and  was  almost  under  our 
forefoot !  Moat  surely  wo  were  not  over  two  cables' 
lengths  apart,  and  both  dashing  through  the  water  nt 
ten  knots!  Just  as  the  lightning  died  away  from  the 
heavens,  the  ship's  flying  jib-boom  formed  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  our  own,  or,  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  and,  of  coarse,  wo  were  rushing  towards  each  other 
at  a  fearful  rate.  While  the  ship  had  been  in  sight,  the 
mate  had  been  powerless  ;  but  now  he  started  up,  and, 
with  his  whole  power  of  voice,  said — 

"  Braces! — Quick! — cast  off  to  windward! — up  with 


theyard3! — sharp  up!  Down  with  your  helm! — hard 
down !  For  the  love  of  God,  my  men,  work  with  a  will ! 
In  with  those  lee  braces!   In — in — sharp  up!   Is  that 

■  Bat  tho  mate  needed  no  verbal  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion !  for  hardly  had  he  spoken  it  when  the  sails  begun 
to  Ehivcr,  nnd,  in  a  moment  more,  we  could  Me  that  the 
fore-staysail  hud  caught  tho  wind  upon  the  other  side. 
Just  then  tho  lightning  came  again,  and  a  sharp  cry  of 
horror  went  up  from  our  deck.  The  ship  was  upon  our 
starboard  bow  DOW,  and  a  man,  from  our  rail,  could 
have  Jtrmped  upon  her  deck.  All  was  noise  and  buiitle 
on  board  the  stranger,  and  in  an  instant  S  could  bcc 
that  her  helm  Was  up,  and  that  she  was  wearing  off. 

It  was  dark  again,  and  in  a  moment  moro  we  all  felt 
our  vessel  quiver  beneath  somo  terrible  power  1  There 
was  a  moment's  strain,  a  grating  noise,  and  then  fpK 
lowed  a  low  cr:u.h,  and — we  were  surely  free  !  Quickly 
on  me  another  Hash  of  lightning,  and  wo  saw  the  ahip 
npflh  our  quarter,  passing  swiftly  away.  Our  starboard 
mainUipgallant  backstay  was  carried  away.  Tho  ship's 
m  a  i  n  -y  a  >  dn rm  mint  havo  caught  it. 

lie  Who  holds  tho  sen  in  the  hollow  of  bin  hand  re- 
ceived warm  prayers  of  thanksgiving  that  night. 

Flush  al.er  (l.isli  now  came  in  quick  succession,. and 
'T"  kn  ' '  h':  sd.iri  wai  out  of  «i;d;t  to  leewai'L  Oil  U/e  fol- 
lowing morning  t  he  heavens  were  clear,  and  fliesnh  rose 
full  and  bright.  Tho  broken  backstay  wan  sffnded,  And  I 
doubt  if  oyer  men  went  at  work  to  n  [1  jt  »»  accident 
with  lighter  hearts  than  bout  over  that  piece  of  woflt. 


HALF-H OUE.S  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

CROWDED  ASSEMnT.lES.  *  ' 

Perhaps,  in  the  universal  fitness  of  things,  eren 
fashionable  evenings  havo  a  certain  solemn  purpose 
deeply  hidden  under  considerable  snrlhc-c-frifolity.  It 
may  be  that  they  serve  as  moral  gymnasia,  in  which  the 
thews  and  smews  of  social  -amenity  are  racked  and  tor- 
tured, with  a  view  to  their  increased  power  of  endur- 
ance. It  is  good  for  a  man  to  have  his  favourite  corn 
trodden  on,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  smile  under  tbe 
torture;,  and  a  woman  may  learn  her  first  great  lesson 
in  fortitude  from  the  destruction  of  fifty  guineas'  worth 
of  Mechlin,  and  the  necessity  of  assuring  the  destroyer 
that  she  is  rather  gratified  than  otherwise  by  the  sacri- 
fice. It  is  good  to  "  suffer  and  bo  strong.'*  Cold  cotl'oo, 
or  tepid  ice-cream,  may  not  be  tho  most  strengthening 
or  delightful  of  food;  but  there  may  be  a  moi.il  diet 
provided  at  these  social  gatherings  which  is  not  without 
its  usefulness.  At  least  it  is  consoling  to  think  so : 
perhaps  the  only  consolation  such  pla  ces  afford  to  tho 
philosophic  mind. — Aurora  Floijd. 

AMERICAN  PIIYSfOG.VOMY. 

What  circumstances  of  blood  or  food,  of  early  habit  or 
subsequent  education,  have  created  for  the  latter-day 
American  his  present  physiognomy?  It  is  as  com- 
pletely marked,  as  much  his  own,  as  is  that  of  any  race 
under  tho  sun  that  has  bred  in-and-in  for  centuries. 
But  the  American  owns  a  more  mixed  blood  than  any 
other  race  known.  The  chief  stock  is  English,  which  is 
itself  so  mxed  that  Ho  man  can  trace  its  ramifications. 
With  this  are  mingled  tho  bloods  of  Ireland,  Holland, 
France,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  All  this  has  been  dono 
within  but  a  few  years,  so  that  the  American  may  bo 
said  to  have  no  claim  to  any  national  type  of  face. 
Nevertheless,  no  man  has  a  type  of  face  so  clearly 
national  as  tho  American,  no  is  acknowledged  by  it 
all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  on  his  own  side 
of  the  water  is  gratified  by  knowing  that  he  is  never 
mistaken  for  hie  English  visitor.  I  think  it  comes  from 
the  hot-air  pipes,  and  from  dollar-worship.  In  the 
Jesuit,  hi  mode'  of  dealing  with  things  fjfvinelias  given 
a  peculia  .•  ;,  of  countenance ;  and  why  should  not  tho 
American  !  similarly  moulded  by  his  special  aspira- 
te n  ?  As  to  tho  hot-air  pipes,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  to  them  is  to  bo  charged  the  murder  of  all 
rosy  cheeks  throughout  the  States.  If  the  effect  was  to 
be  noticed  simply  in  tho  dry  faces  of  the  men  about 
Wall-street,  I  should  bo  very  indifferent  to  the  matter. 
But  tho  young  ladies  of  Filth  Avenue  are  in  the  some 
category.  The  very  pith  and  marrow  of  life  is  baked 
out  of  their  young  bones  by  tho  hot-air  chambers  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  Hot-air  is  the  great  de- 
stroyer of  American  beauty.— North  America;  by  An- 
thony Trollope. 

FEMALE  BEAUTY. 

There  is  an  endless  train  of  mischief  let  in  upon  tho 
minds  of  tho  young  and  the  inexperienced,  by  what  men 
are  accurtomod  to  regard  in  tho  light  of  harmless  plea- 
sentry,  or  as  an  almost  necessary  embellishment  to 
polished  manners.  It  may  bo  said  that  tho  plain  woman 
has  her  glass,  to  which  she  can  refer  for  never-failing 
truth.  It  is  true,  sho  has ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  looking  for  what  we  do  not  wish  to  seo.and  for 
what  we  do.  Besides  which,  when  a  young  plain  woman 
first  mixes  in  society,  sho  sees  tho  high  distinction  which 
more  beauty  obtains  for  the  possessor,  and  sho  finds 
herself  comparatively  neglected  and  forgotten.  In  her 
home  she  is  doubtless  valued  in  proportion  to  her  merits ; 
but  in  company,  what  avails  thu  kind  and  generous  heart 
which  beats  within  her  bosom,  the  bright  intelligence 
of  her  mind,  t  ho  cordial  response  she  would  offer  in  re- 
turn for  kindness,  the  gra.litude,  tho  generous  feeling, 
which  animate  her  soul?    Who,  in  all  that  busy  circle, 


cares  to  call  forth  any  of  these  ?  Nay,  so  little  do  all 
or  any  of  them  avail  her  in  society,  that  sho  begins  in 
time  to  suspect  sho  is  personally  repulsive ;  and  what 
v.  o.-nan  of  sensitive,  delicate  feelings,  ever  conceived 
this  idea  of  herself,  without  experiencing,  along  with  it, 
a  strange  sense  of  loneliness  and  destitution,  as  if  ex- 
cluded from  the  fellowship  of  social  kindness— shut  out 
from  the  pale  of  tho  lovely  and  tho  beloved?  If,  then, 
tho  treacherous  voice  of  man  but  whispers  in  her  ear, 
1  hat  theso  hard  thoughts  about  herself  have  no  founda- 
tion, who  can  wonder  if  she  is  found  too  ready  to  "  lay 
the  flattering  unction"  to  her  heart?  or  who  can  won- 
der  if  tho  equanimity  of  her  mind  becomes  disturbed  by 
a  recurrence  of  thoso  painful  doubts,  occasionally  to  bo 
di- [jelled  by  a  recurrence  of  that  flattery  too?  To  young 
nromen  thus  circumstanced,  I  would  affectionately  say 
— Beware!  Beware  of  tho  unquiet  thoughts,  tho  dis- 
appointment, tho  rivalry,  the  vain  competition,  the  fruit- 
ion decoration,  and  all  that  train  of  evils  which  ensuo 
from  vacillating  between  the  two  extremes  of  flattering 
hopes  and  mortified  ambition.  Go  homo,  then,  and 
consult  your  mirror;  no  falsehood  will  be  there.  Go 
homo,  and  find,  as  you  have  often  dono  before,  that, 
even  without  beauty,  you  can  make  the  fireside  circle 
happy  there;  nor  deem  your  lot  a  hard  one.  From 
many  dangers  attendant  upon  beauty  you  are  safe,  from 
many  sorrows  you  are  exempt  -above  nil,  should  you 
become  n.  wife,  from  that  which  is, perhaps,  tin;  ;;Toaiesl, 
calamity  in  woman's  history,  tho  loss  of  her  husband's 
love,  booaiisr.  t.lio  oliarms  for  v/liioh  alone  ho  valued  her 
have  vanished.  This  can  never  bo  your  experience,  nnd 
no  far  you  are  blest, — Mrs,  Ellis, 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

r»or^saon  Hoi.loway  has  purchased  a  largo  space  In  tho 
centro  of  tho  "drop  curtain"  of  Harnnm's  theatre,  in  New 
York,  as  an  advertisement  for  his  pills  and  ointment. 

Thisy  receive  news  from  London  (ui<f  telegraph  from  Cape 
Race)  to  San  Francisco  in  eleven  days,  and  whatever  is  said 
in  Parliament  in  referenco  to  tho  Union  is  immediately  flashed 
across  the  wires. 

A  ronnojf  of  ft  gallery  in  tho  Louvre,  it  is  reported,  is  about 
to  be  set  apart  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  works  of  the 
English  school,  which,  as  a  school,  has  not  as  yet  boon  ac- 
knowledged in  great  Continental  galleries. 

Califoonian  Newspapers.  —  There  are  2t  weekly  and  12 
daily  papers  published  in  San  Francisco :— 23  are  English,  3 
German,  2  Spanish,  1  Italian,  6  French,  and  2  Javish.  The 
daily  Horning  Call  has  tho  largest  circulation  (over  8,000), 
and  is  delivered  at  12}  cents  per  week. 

Tub  indemnity  claimed  from  tho  Chinese  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Bowlby,  the  correspondent  of  tho  Timet,  who  was  murdered 
during  tho  China  war,  has  been  received  and  paid  over  to 
his  widow.  In  addition  to  this  a  handsome  sum  has,  we  un- 
derstand, been  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  journal  in 
whoso  service  lis  eame  to  so  untimely  and  eruel  an  end. 

The  Telegraph. — In  July  last,  communication  by  electric 
telegraph  eonld  be  made  between  London  and  Tumen,  in 
Siburia,  4,039  miles'  distance.  It  is  expected  that  the  wires 
will  bo  extended  to  Nikolaivski,  on  the  Pacifio,  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  that  we  shall  have  telegraphic  communication 
with  New  York,  vid  Siberia  and  California,  by  the  end  of  1863. 

Munificent  Gift. — William  Tite,  Esq.,  MP.,  served  the 
office  of  mastor  of  tho  Spectaclemakers'  Company  during  the 
past  year,  and  signalised  his  retirement  from  tho  office  by 
Hiving  £1,000  to  the  charitable  funds,  to  establish  four  pen- 
sions to  the  widows  of  liverymen  of  the  company.  This  is 
the  third  instance  of  tho  honourable  member's  kindness  in 
connection  with  the  City  of  London. 

Christianity  at  a  Discount  at  Pekht. — It  is  stated  that  our 
minister  at  Pekin  has  prohibited  "  a  medical  missionary  of 
large  experience  and  high  standing"  (meaning,  we  presume, 
Dr.  Lookhart)  from  imparting  any  religious  instruction  to  the 
patients  who  crowd  daily  to  his  hospital.  Such  a  prohibition 
seems  scarcely  credible,  as  at  this  very  time  French  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  permitted  openly  to  carry  on  their  labours 
at  Pekin. 

Latino  Dcst  without  Watsb. — A  new  system  of  laying  the 
dust  of  the  streets,  without  watering  the  carriage-way,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees.  It  consists  of  sprinkling  the  road  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  which,  being  remarkable  for  its  power  of  absorbing 
moisture,  soon  becomes  damp,  and  thereby  prevents  any 
just  from  rising  even  in  the  hottest  day.  Should  it  be  found 
to  answer  it  will  be  more  generally  introduced,  and  thus  in 
a  great  measure  do  away  with  the  watering-carts,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  uufrequently  attended  -with  inconvenience. 

The  Bubied  Roman  Town. — At  Wroxeter  some  very  exten- 
sive Roman  remains  have  been  found.  The  work  of  excava- 
tion to  be  performed  is  not  simply  to  uncover  a  villa  or  a 
cash-urn— it  is  a  city  that  has  been  entered  upon — a  city  with 
its  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  its  streets,  alleys, 
courts,  and  shops ;  a  city,  in  short,  which  from  present  ap- 
pearances would  seem  to  have  been  more  extensive  than 
Roman  London  itself,  while,  unlike  that  and  most  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  provinces,  its  site  has  never  been  built  upon, 
neither  have  its  remains  been  materially  disturbed  since  the 
day  of  its  final  destruction. 

Coffins  foe  the  Family. — Catherine,  the  wife  of  John 
Clarko,  residing  in  North  Shields,  who  has  just  died,  was  in- 
terred in  a  coffin  which  had  been  provided  for  her  by  her 
husband,  about  twenty  years  prior  to  her  death.  John  Clarke, 
the  husband  of  the  deceased,  is  well  known  for  his  eccentric 
notions.  He  formerly  resided  at  Coble  Dene,  and  in  one  room 
of  his  house  was  placed  the  coffins  of  himself  and  family, 
which  he  had  had  mado  ready  in  case  of  death.  Tho  coffins, 
which  were  made  of  mahogany,  and  French  polished,  bore 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  family  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  Some  of  tho  family  have  died,  and  have  been  in- 
terred in  their  respective  coffins.  Another  of  the  coffins  has 
just  been  appropriated  to  the  wife  of  Clarke,  who  was  intorred 
in  it  last  week. 

IIarbiage  op  the  Peince  op  Waits. — Some  of  tho  daily 
papers  (writes  the  Queen,  indignantly)  have  assiduously 
spread  about  tho  belief  that  this  is  a  marriage  of  affection, 
that  it  has  nothing  political  in  it,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
tho  cherished  wish  of  tho  late  Prince  Consort.  We  assert, 
first,  that  tho  Princo  of  Wales  never  saw  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra before  ho  met  her  in  Brussels  last  month;  secondly, 
that  tho  succession  of  Prince  Christian  (the  father  of  the 
Princess)  to  tho  Danish  crown  depends  on  England's  com- 
plicity in  an  arrangement  which  dispossesses  twenty-seven 
lawful  heirs ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Prince  Consort  during  his 
life  never  did  anything  to  signify  his  desire  for  this  mar- 
riage. Some  Gorman  papers  have  asserted,  and  some  Eng- 
lish ones  have  repeated,  that  the  Princo  of  Wales  met  the 
Princess  "  some  yoars  ago  "  at  the  house  of  the  Danish  am- 
bassador in  London.  This  is  absolutely  false.  The  Prince 
novcr  saw  the  lady  who,  as  it  is  said,  is  to  be  his  wife,  until  he 
met  her  at  Brussels  only  a  few  days  ago. 

Emigrating  to  Califoenia. — A  correspondent  at  San  Frnn- 
cisco  writes : — "On  the  1st  of  March  I  was  on  the  dock  to 
witness  tho  departure  of  the  steamer.  Before  leaving,  the 
usual  search  for  '  stowaways '  was  made.  Several  were  put 
ashore,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  '  Now  I  can  never  go 
home!"  and  he  immediately  took  a  razor  from  his  pocket, 
and  made  a  fearful  gash  across  his  throat.  He  was  taken  to 
tho  hospital,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  ho  was  in 
a  precarious  condition.  It  appears  that  ho  left  New  York  on 
the  11th  November,  1801,  and,  like  hundreds  of  others,  could 
not  succeed  in  finding  work  here.  I  think  I  speak  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  there  were  then  in  California — and,  perhaps, 
a*  many  now — 10, 000  men  and  women  who  wished  themselves 
ut  home  as  much  as  that  unhappy  man  did,  and  had  not  the 
means  to  take  them ;  but  fortunately  they  possoss  more  hope 
in  future  success  than  he  did.  Everyone  who  comes  to  Cali- 
fornia comes  with  the  idea  of  making  money.  Until  within 
the  past  few  years  only  a  very  few  came  to  settle  ;  but  this 
class  is  becoming  more  numerous  now.  If  such  emigrants 
as  settle  in  western  districts  had  come  here  with  the  means 
of  purchasing  farms  and  making  homes,  there  would  have 
l»een  less  suffering;  but,  as  it  is,  the  groater  number  who  aro 
continually  arriving  here  aro  those  who  seek  employment. 
They  aro  too  numerous,  and,  consequently,  there  are  always 
thousands  bcre  unemployed.  This  is  the  hardest  place  for  a 
stranger  1  ever  was  at,  and  that  is  why  I  would  not  advise 
anyrme  to  c.-uno  unless  with  a  capital,  and  with  tho  intention 
to  still*  on  a  farm.'1 


THE  JESTER 

The  farmers  say  that  tho  corn  is  making  flno  progress. 
No  doubt  'tis  stalking  rapidly. 

A  man  with  a  scolding  wii'e,  when  inquired  of  respecting 
his  occupation,  said  he  kept  a  hot-house. 

Pee8subes  in  the  money-market  are  far  less  pleasant  to 
young  people  than  pressures  in  the  love-market. 

"  \Vell,  Marjr,  are  you  going  to  the  new  place  ?"  "  Sure, 
no,  ma'am!  the  lady  couldn't  give  a  satisfactory  reference 
from  hor  last  cook." 

The  sea  is  the  stable  of  horse-fishes,  the  stall  of  kine-fishes, 
the  sty  of  hog-fishes,  the  konnel  of  dog-fishes,  and  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  devil-fishes. 

"  Whik  I  am  rigged  out  in  my  best  clothes,"  said  alabour- 
ing  man,  "  I  am  like  a  pond  covered  with  weeds — very  well 
to  look  ot,  but  not  fit  for  a  useful  purpose." 

"No  doubt,"  said  a  footman  to  a  short  little  gentleman 
who  had  insulted  him,  "you  think  yourself  three  times  as 
good  as  I  am,  for  I  am  only  a  footman,  while  you  are  a  three- 
footman." 

A  young  gentleman  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  when  walking 
with  a  lady,  stumbled  and  foil.  On  his  resuming  his  perpen- 
dicular, tho  lady  remarked,  "  she  was  sorry  for  his  unfortu- 
nate faux  pan."  "  I  didn't  hurt  my  fore  pawn,"  said  he;  "I 
only  barked  my  knee." 

A  Secedeb.— A  slave  who  ran  away  from  his  master  in 
Virginia  was  sot  to  work  by  General  Butler,  and  mado  to 
keep  at  it,  much  to  his  annoyance,  which  made  him  exclaim, 
"  I  golly,  Mossa  Butler,  dis  nigger  nebber  had  to  do  work  so 
hard  afore ;  guess  dis  chile  will  secede  onco  moah." 

Anotheb  Way  of  Putting  It. — "  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  I  lie,  sir  ?  "  exclaimed  a  fioree-looking,  moustachiod  gen- 
tleman to  a  raw  Yankee,  who  hinted  some  slight  scepticism 
as  to  one  of  his  toughest  statements.  "  No,  mister,  not  at 
all — only  it  kind  o'  strikes  mo  that  you  aro  'tarnal  savin'  of 
truth." 

Joseph. — "  Joseph,  Joseph  ! ' '  bawled  a  group  of  idle  Pari- 
sians before  a  hack-stand.  "Here!  here!  here!"  shouted 
twenty  voices,  running  up  to  catch  the  "fare."  "Are  you 
Joseph  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  tia  me  ! — 'tis  me !  "  "  Did  your  bro- 
ther sell  you  into  Egypt?"  "O,  no,  6ir."  "  Then  you  ain't 
the  Joseph  we  want." 

Talking  of  false  pretences,  a  gentleman  of  this  city  re- 
cently married  a  woman  reputed  to  be  rich,  who  turned  out 
to  be  poor,  and  some  seven  hundred  dollars  in  debt,  which 
debt  he  had  to  liquidate  1  She  assured  him,  however,  that 
the  debt  was  contracted  for  dry  goods  which  she  bought  to 
captivate  him.  Think  of  a  fish  paying  for  the  hook  with 
which  it  is  caught ! 

Embbyo  was  sitting  in  his  room,  watching  his  friend  Shang, 
who  wag  trying  to  go  through  the  operation  of  shaving. 
"Shave  up  your  face ?"  said  Embryo.  "No,"  said  Shang; 
" I  always  shave  down."  "Well,"  said  Embryo,  "judging 
from  tho  looks  of  your  face,  I  should  say  down  was  all  you 
could  Bhave,"  Embryo  dodged  just  in  season  to  escape  the 
soap-mug. 


HOME  HINTS 

HEDGSaow  Fruit. —  A  gardening  contemporary  says: — 
"  Why  not  plant  fruit-trees  in  all  the  hedges  throughout  the 
country,  instead  of  useless  blackthorns,  brambles,  and  crabs? 
We  cannot  see  why  our  thousands  of  miles  of  hedgerows 
should  not  teem  with  a  profusion  of  edible  fruits  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  as  with  hawthorn-blossoms  during  May." 

Ladies  are  introducing  a  new  and  beautiful  ornament  for 
the  parlour  mantel  or  centre  table.  They  take  large  pine- 
burs,  sprinkle  grass  seeds  of  any  kind  in  them,  and  place 
them  in  pots  of  water.  When  the  burs  are  soaked  a  few  days 
they  close  up  in  the  form  of  solid  cones,  then  the  little  spears 
of  green  grass  begin  to  emerge  from  amongst  tho  lamina?, 
forming  an  ornament  of  rare  aud  simple  beauty. 

Water-Drinking. — Improper  drinking  of  water  has  killed 
thousands.  There  have  been  instances  where  thirsty  armies, 
after  long  marches,  have  come  to  some  river,  where  the  men 
would  lie  down  on  their  faces  and  quaff  an  inordinate  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  these  results — some  died  almost  instantly, 
others  became  crazy  and  staggerod  like  drunken  men.  Avoid 
drinking  water  as  much  as  possible  while  walking.  When 
you  feol  thirsty,  rinse  the  mouth  with  water,  but  do  not 
swallow  it.  Drink  only  when  resting.  Men  when  heated 
should  not  drink  anything  cold.  Drink  slowly ;  half  a  tum- 
bler of  water  will  suffice  the  thirstiest  man  in  the  world,  if 
he  drinks  by  sips.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  down 
a  full  glass  of  water  taken  in  this  way. 

Pbopagation  of  Geeaniums.-— Geraniums  are  so  full  of  life, 
that  every  part  of  the  plant  maybe  used  for  propagation,  not 
excepting  even  the  leaves  and  flower-stalks.  The  propaga- 
tion from  roots  is  only  pursued  with  such  varieties  as  refuse 
to  be  increased  by  cuttings ;  some  of  the  Fancies  and  the 
original  Capes  being  those  usually  propagated  in  this  man- 
ner. The  plan  is,  to  take  an  old  plant  which  has  flowered, 
turn  it  out  carefully,  and  shake  the  soil  entirely  away  from 
the  roots.  Then  cut  the  roots  into  short  pieces,  retaining  to 
each  a  few  healthy  fibres,  and  pot  these  root  outtings  in 
sandy  loam,  in  very  small  pots,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cutting 
just  exposed  to  daylight.  A  gentlo  watering  and  a  steady 
bottom  heat  of  70°,  with  shade,  till  they  begin  to  break,  will 
insure  plants  at  the  rate  of  ninety-nine  per  cent.  Many  of 
the  roots  will  break  in  several  places,  in  which  case  tho 
shoots  must  bo  reduced  to  one,  which  is  to  be  the  stem  of 
the  future  plant.  In  removing  the  superfluous  shoots,  many 
will  be  obtained  with  a  little  root  attached;  theso  will  also 
make  plants  if  carefully  tended,  with  heat,  moisture,  and 
shade,  for  a  time.  Tho  plants  obtained  in  this  way  have 
very  much  the  appearance  of  seedlings,  and  need  stopping 
when  they  havo  attained  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches. 
—Oardener't  Weekly  Magazine. 
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FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  New  Pbocess  foe  Preserving  Meat. — This  process, 
shown  at  the  Exhibition,  is  to  extract  the  atmospheric  air  by 
means  of  a  vacuum,  and  then  to  admit  nitrogen  or  azote. 
This  permeates  the  substance  of  the  flesh,  and  prevents  the 
putrefactive  change  which  would  otherwise  ensue. 

The  Biib-Dui.sking  Germans. — In  Brussels  and  its  fau- 
bourgs there  are  no  less  than  1,630  beer-shops  ;  and  an  idea 
of  the  immense  quantity  drank  in  thosa  establishments  may- 
be formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  one  of  them  not  less  than 
twenty-five  butts,  containing  a  total  of  5,626  gallons,  arc  con- 
sumed every  week.  In  those  houses  much  is  sold  to  be  car- 
ried away.  Qf  tho  1,080  becr-honsos,  350  brew  beer  them- 
selves, and  Bend  it  out  in  small  casks  to  private  families. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Appetite.— God  has  ordained  that  wo  shall  have  pleasure 
in  tho  gratification  of  this  sonso ;  he  has  given  it  as  a  bless- 
ing, yet  it  is  too  often  turned  into  a  curso  by  excessive  in- 
dulgence. There  is  no  greater  symptom  of  a  good  state  of 
health  than  a  regular  appetite,  and  its  moderate  and  judi- 
cious indulgence  is  one  of  the  best  means-of  preserving  this 
great  blessing.  Most  commonly,  when  discaso  comes  on, 
the  appetite  flags,  and  this  is  often  a  sign  that  Nature  herself 
requires  rest  for  those  organs  by  which  the  conversion  of  food 
into  nutriment  for  the  body  takes  place.  Loss  of  appctito 
may  be  considered  as  symptomatic  of  many  diseases— fever, 
congestion  of  tho  liver,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  among 
others. 

Change  of  Ara.— Change  of  air  is  at  times  most  important. 
To  persons  confined  in  close  towns,  accustomed  to  sedentary 
employments,  and  suffering  from  the  ailments  incidental  to 
such  situations  and  modes  of  lifo,  a  change  to  some  open 
hilly  district,  or  the  breezy  sea-side,  often  produces  marvel- 
lous results;  so  with  tho  poor  invalid,  attacked,  perchance, 
by  consumption,  who  finds  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  hills,  or 
the  sea-shore,  too  keen  for  the  diseased  lungs  to  breathe;  for 
such,  in  some  sheltered  valo  of  Devonshire,  or  other  southern 
parts  of  our  island,  relief  and  enjoyment  may  be  often  found. 
In  tho  low-lying,  thickly-wooded  districts,  the  air  is  gene- 
rally relaxing,  and  frequently  laden  with  miasma;  persons 
who  are  obliged  to  dwell  there,  should  get  out  upon  tho 
open  hills  ns  often  as  possible,  and  let  the  lungs  play 
freely  in  the  bracing  air.  As  a  general  rule,  it  mav  be  noted 
that  dry  air  is  good,  if  not  too  dry ;  in  which  case  "it  is  likely 
to  cause  cracks  and  chaps  in  the  skin,  and  to  be  loaded  with 
minute  particles  of  dust  which  are  injurious  to  the  lungs. 
Moist  air  is  not  healthy  to  breathe,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  cold,  as  it  often  is  in  this  climate ;  henco  tho  prevalenca 
of  pulmonary  diseases.  The  air  of  tho  coast,  if  not  too  keen, 
is  undoubtedly  stimulating  and  strengthening,  in  a  great 
measure  owing,  probably,  to  its  containing  a  iwrtion  of  tho 
marino  constituents;  there  is  a  healthful  freshness  iu  tho 
very  play  and  dash  of  the  waves,  and  the  lungs  seom  to  in- 
hale larger  quantities  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  expand  moro 
freely  by  the  margin  of  tho  wide  ocean. 

 »  

RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Antiquities  of  London.— Clerkenwcll  was  originally  called 
Clerks'-well,  and  took  its  name  from  the  parish  clerks  of  Lon- 
don having  of  old  been  used  to  assemble  there  every  year  to 
play  some  history  of  holy  Scripture.  Cripplcgate  was  built 
before  the  Conquest,  and  took  its  name  from  the  cripples  who 
used  to  beg  there  :  it  was  rebuilt  in  1633.  Fenchuich-street 
takes  its  name  from  a  fenny  or  moorish  ground,  so  made  by 
a  stream  (called  Langbourne)  that  formerly  passed  througl, 
it.  Finsbnry  was  formerly  called  Fensbury  for  the  sa.mo 
reason.  Aldgate,  formerly  Oldgate,  was  one  of  tho  fora-  ori-. 
ginal  gates  of  the  city  mentioned  in  King  Edgar's,  reign,  in 
067  :  the  old  gate  was  rebuilt  in  1609. 

The  Cockade.— This  was  simply  tho  knot  of  tho  ribbon 
that  served  to  cock  the  broad-llapped  hat  worn  by  military 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which,  in  flue  weather, 
or  going  into  action,  &c,  they  used  \o  cock  by  m.cana  of 
hooks,  laces,  and  ribbons.  We  see  still  in  th.e  pocked  hats  or 
coachmen  and  beadles  the  traces  of  these  old  ligaments. 
Hence  the  phrase  to  "  cock  one's  hat,"  Let  us  add  one  or  two 
remarks  on  other  points  of  dress  arising  out  of  old  military 
habits.  In  the  old  times  coats  were  of  the  shape  we  now  c-.iil 
frocks,  and  lined  throughout,  generally  with  a  different  colour 
from  the  outside,  When  a  person  in  one  of  these  coats  was 
going  about  any  active  work,  and  particularly  fight,  he  dou- 
bled back  his  sleeves,  and  folded  back  the  collar,  which,  being 
of  a  different  colour,  camo  to  bo  what  we  now  call  the  facings 
of  military  uniform.  The  French,  true  to  their  origin,  still 
call  them  the  "  revers."  So  also,  on  such  occasions,  the  broad 
skirt  of  the  frock-coat  used  to  be  hooked  back  not  to  impede 
the  movements  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  thence  the  swallow- 
tail of  military  uniform.  So  also  the  high  jack-boots  that 
covered  the  knees  used,  in  walking,  to  be  turned  down,  am] 
the  inside  being  of  a  lighter  colour,  gave  the  idea  of  what  \Yu 
call  top-boots. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

We  must  tell  some  men  a  great  deal  to  teach  them  a  little. 
Immobal  books  should  bo  bound  in  the  skins  of  their 
authors. 

We  often  meet  dead  men  in  our  walks— ghosts  of  our  for- 
mer selves. 

When  we  think  of  good,  the  angels  are  silent ;  when  we 
do  it,  they  rejoice. 

A  man's  trials  cannot  bo  insufferable  if  he  lives  to  talk 
about  them. 

We  are  told  to  "take  care,"  but  it  comes  soon  enough, 
whether  we  want  to  take  it  or  not. 

Many  persons  think  thomsclves  perfectly  virtuous  because, 
being  well-fed,  they  havo  no  temptation  to  vice.  They  don't 
distinguish  between  virtue  and  victuals. 

Genius  lays  its  eggs  with  ostrich-like  carelessness  in  tho 
sands  of  the  world,  most  of  them  to  be  crushed  under  the 
feet  of  men  aud  beasts,  and  some  to  hatch  and  furnish' lea- 
thers for  tho  cap  of  mediocrity  or  dulncss,  or  to  plume  the 
shafts  aimed  at  the  parent-heart. 
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JOE  BARTON  AWAKES  TO  A  SENSE  OF  A  NEW  POSITION. 


DAISY  THORNE; 

OB, 

THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 
Bf  AmOnr  of"  TU  tUmtr  Qirl,"  "  JmU  Aikton,"  IfC,  /ft. 

PART  I.— SECRET  CRIMES. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AX  ARBEST. 

It  w  the  miller  Thome  himself,  who  rapped  at  the 
door  of  Joe  Barton's  cottage. 

A  train  and  again  his  itfrat  blackthorn  stick  thnndcred 
against  the  door.  Then  slowly  and  snllenly  the  ami- 
able occupier  of  the  cottage  descended  and  confronted 
his  7  mi  tor. 

The  face  of  the  old  man,  as  the  light  of  a  single  lamp 
revealed  it,  was  white  with  terror.  The  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets,  and  there  was  a  tremour 
about  the  lips  which  prevented  them  for  the  moment 
shaping  themselves  into  words. 

■  What  do  yon  do  here,  Thome  ?"  demanded  Barton, 
fiercely. 

What,  indeed  ? 

What  strange  fascination  drew  him  in  that  honr  of 
trouble  to  the  man  who  already  knew  too  mnch  of  his 
life's  secret,  and  who  was  sore  to  be  nnscmpnlons  in 
betraying  or  taming  it  to  his  own  base  account  ? 

The  miller  con  Id  not  have  explained  this  even  to  him- 
self; it  was  a  a  kind  of  instinct  which  drew  him  to  the 
door,  and  beyond  that  he  knew  nothing. 


"  My  grandchild,"  ho  said,  as  6oon  as  his  chattering 
teeth  would  permit  him  to  answer,  "  I  havo  lost  her." 

"Lost  her!"  echoed  Barton,  with  well-feigued  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes :  I  left  her  but  now  in  her  sick-bed— not  yet 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  fall  into  the  mill- 
stream — and  she  has  disappeared." 

"  Incredible !"  said  the  other,  drawing  back  and  per- 
mitting the  miller  to  enter  tho  cottage  "  Slie  can 
hardly  have  run  away  and  gone  to  sea  ? 

There  was  a  fiendish  cunning  in  tho  eyes  of  the  man 
ns  he  uttered  this  taunt ;  and  for  the  instant  Gaffer 
Thome  felt  the  hot  blood  rise  to  his  temples,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  restrained  himself  from  some  act 
of  violence. 

"  Take  care,  Barton,"  ho  said  at  length  ;  "  I'm  not  a 
man  to  bo  played  with.    You  may  go  too  far." 

"  Nonsense  I"  interrupted  Barton. 

"I'm  hot  and  passionate,"  continued  tho  other,  "and 
that's  a  sore  subject  between  ns.  No  other  man  has 
dared  to  doubt  my  word;  I  mayn't  always  take  your 
joking  in  good  part." 

"  Look  here,  Thome,"  said  Barton,  gazing  at  him 
across  the  little  deal  table  at  which  they  wero  now 
seated,  "  I  didn't  think  to  meet  you  to-night,  or  to  tell 
yon  so  soon  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  now.  The  fact 
is,  you've  a  secret,  and  one  that  you  can't  afford  to  have 
made  public  " 

"  Barton!" 

"  Don't  interrupt.  I've  long  suspected  this— moro 
than  suspected  it — and  now  I've  made  myself  master  of 
the  fact.  I've  satisfied  myself,  Gaffer  Thorno,  that 
yon'vo  a  life-and-death  secret,  and  what  is  more— it  ia 
no  longer  yours  alone.    In  a  word — /  know  it  I" 

Gaffer  Thome  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  with  a 


sharp  cry  as  if  a  shot  had  pierced  him ;  then  he  started 
up  with  blind,  aimless  fury,  and  by  tarns  denied,  reviled, 
and  called  down  imprecations  upon  the  man  before  him. 

For  a  time  Barton  feared  for  his  intellect ;  yet  ho 
determined  not  to  spare  him.  This  was  the  time  to 
gain  his  ends  ;  and  what  mattered  it  to  him,  even  if  tho 
old  man  should  quit  that  house  a  raving  maniac? 

Having  waited  till  tho  other  was  a  little  cool,  ho  then 
proceeded. 

"This  excitement,  Thorno,"  ho  said,  "is  quite  un- 
necessary. It  is  a  puro  matter  of  business  that  we  aro 
called  upon  to  discuss.  As  I've  told  you,  I  know  your 
secret.  Don't  start  and  glare  at  mo  in  that  fashion! 
I  know  the  secret  of  tho  chest  in  the  mill-shed  " 

"  Merciful  Heaven!"  ejaculated  Thorno. 

"And  I'm  prepared  to  keep  tho  secret  to  your  dying 
day,"  continued  Barton. 

"  You  will  keep  tho  secret  ?"  demanded  Thorno. 

"  Yes." 

"You  pity  me?  You  believe  it  was  an  accident — a 
dreadful  accident,  that  has  filled  my  life  with  horror  ? 
You  know  that  I  would  not  havo  murdered  him,  my 
brave,  good,  generous  boy !  1 1  was  a  fit  of  passion — a 
mutual  struggle — and  ho  fell,  aud — oh,  merciful  God! — 
in  an  instant  ho  was  dead  !" 

"Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it?"  said  Barton,  coolly. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  all  that ;  but  this  is 
the  fact  for  mo — you,  Ralph  1  home,  murdered  your  bou, 
Martin  Thorno,  on  the  night  of  tho  great  storm  :  you 
hid  his  romains  in  tho  water-mill :  they  aro  there  to  this 
hour,  tho  ghastly  witness  of  your  guilt — and  now  I'm 
prepared  to  make  a  bargain  with  you." 

"A  bargain!" 

"  Yes.  Like  a  mad  fool,  Thorno,  you've  put  your  life 
in  my  hand'!.    You'vo  thrust  your  neck  into  a  noose, 
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and  given  mo  leave  to  pull  the  string.  And  I've  all  the 
will,  as  well  as  all  the  power  to  do  it ;  but  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  will  not,  upon  one  condition." 

"  Name  it,"  said  the  old  man,  horror-stricken  at  tho 
consciousness  of  the  false  admissions  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed. 

"  Can't  you  guess  it  ?"  relumed  Barton.  "  TIavo  you 
forgotten  what  has  passed  between  us  so  recently  ? 
You  came  hero  in  search  of  your  murdered  son's  child. 
You  did  well.    Daisy  is  hero!" 

"  In  this  house  ?"  exclaimed  Thornc. 

"Yes,  in  this  house.  It  isn't  so  poor  a  house  that 
you  need  make  that  wry  face  at  it.  I  repeat,  Daisy  is 
here ;  and  tho  bargain  between  us  turus  upon  that  point 
— she  must  remain  here.'" 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Gaffer  Thorne.  "  I  must 
sacrilico  Daisy's  happiness  as  the  price  of  my  life.  Sho 
must  givo  herself  to  a  man  she  loathes,  that  I  may 
escape  the  punishment  of  my  crime.  No,  Joe  Barton — 
onco  and  for  all,  I  will  not  sign  to  that  devil's  bargain. 
1  can  make  but  one  atonement  for  my  crime.  I  robbed 
my  poor  boy  of  his  life ;  but  1  will  not  crush  out  the 
more  than  life — the  happiness  of  his  orphan  child  !" 

"  You  are  mad,  Thorne,"  cried  Barton,  fiercely  ;  "  do 
you  think  I'm  likely  to  relent  or  to  spare  a  man  who 
acts  against  my  wishes  ?  No !  I  swear  by  all  that  is 
holy,  unless  you  give  mo  your  sacred  pledge  to  force  the 
girl  into  this  union,  I  will  denounce  you.  You  will  be 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  your  son,  and  then — do  you 
know  what  will  happen  then  ?" 

"I  do,"  said  Gaffer  Thome,  with  firmness;  "but 
death  itself  will,  at  least,  end  the  long  agony  of  re- 
morse." 

"  Death  ! "  cried  Barton ;  "  I  didn't  speak  of  what 
will  happen  to  you — it  was  of  Daisy  that  I  spoke." 

"Ah,  sho  will  be  left  a  friendless  orphan!"  exclaimed 
the  old  man. 

'•'No,"  interrupted  Barton,  "she  will  have  gained  a 
natural  protector.  Do  you  not  see  that,  upon  the  very 
first  rumour  of  the  fate  that  threatens  you,  she  will 
resolve  to  sacrilice  herself  P  She  will  come  to  me;  she 
will  throw  herself  at  my  feet ;  sho  will  implore  me  to 
save  your  wretched  life  as  tho  price  of  everything— even 
of  her  dishonour,  if  I  willed  it  so ! " 

"Fiend!"  shrieked  the  old  man,  darting  forward, 
and  upsetting  the  table  in  his  blind  rage,  as  he  grasped 
at  the  throat  of  the  3'ounger  man/"  that  infamous 
thought  shall  be  j-our  last ! 

Exasperated  by  what  had  passed,  and  carried  beyond 
all  bounds  by  the  suggestion  conveyed  in  these  words, 
the  miller,  who,  though  advanced  in  life,  was  au  athletic 
and  powerful  man,  fell  upon  his  antagonist  with  blind 
fury,  and  a  struggle  ensued  involving  the  momentous 
question  of  life  or  death. 

Both  were  passionate  men.  Years  had  not  quenched 
the  fire  which  burned  in  tho  old  man's  breast ;  the  fatal 
lesson  which  he  had  received  had  only  temporarily  sub- 
dued him.  As  for  Barton,  though  a  cur  by  nature,  he 
had  a  vein  of  cruelty  in  his  composition,  which  some- 
times supplied  tho  place  of  courage.  He  might  have 
tluuk  from  a  contest  with  a  mastiff,  but  he  would  have 
kicked  the  life  out  of  a  harmless  terrier. 

In  this  instance  he  felt  himself  a  match  for  his  foe. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  say,  he  saw  no  means  of  escape 
but  in  mooting  the  antagonist ;  and  he  therefore  threw 
himself  into  tho  contest  with  a  savage  ferocity. 

Both  men  had  some  little  art  as  well  as  strength, 
and  the  struggle  between  them — the  wrestling  for  tho 
mastery — was  both  fierce  and  protracted. 

In  the  midst  of  it — and  at  a  very  critical  moment  for 
Ralph  Thorne — a  shrill  cry  of  terror  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  both  combatants,  and  caused  them  to  pause  and 
look  round. 

At  tho  open  door  of  the  room  stood  the  white,  ghost- 
like figure  of  Daisy  Thorne ! 

"  Back,  back  to  your  room !  "  qried  Barton  ;  "  wo 
want  no  witness  of  our  struggle.    Back,  I  say ! " 

At  the  sight  of  Daisy,  the  old  man  relaxed  hi3  grasp, 
as  if  paralysed ;  and  Barton  stopping,  seized  a  chair, 
and  advanced  with  it  menacingly  toward  tho  girl  as  he 
spoke. 

Daisy  Thorne  was  ill — trembling — weeping— but  she 
did  not  flinch ! 

"Within  that  delicate  frame  beat  the  heart  of  alioness : 
pity  subdued  it  with  a  look,  but  it  never  blenched  at 
tear.  ,  . 

And  at  that  crisis  her  courage  saved  her.  Barton 
stepped  back,  and  dropped  the  heavy  chair  with  which 
his*  fury  menaced  her,  over-mastered  by  her  perfect 
self-command. 

"  Leave  this  room ! "  be  said,  ia  a  tone  in  which  he 
strove  in  vain  to  bo  imperious.  "  This  is  no  place  for 
yon." 

"  Yes,  Joseph,"  sho  said,  "  wherever  my  more  than 
father  is  in  peril,  that  is  my  place." 

With  an  action  simple  and  natural,  she  bounded  for- 
ward as  she  spoke ;  and  throwing  her  left  arm  round 
the  neck  of  the  old  man,  she  confronted  Barton  with  a 
look  at  ence  calm  and  defiant. 

Such  \va3  her  attitude,  and  such  tho  critical  posture 
of  atlairs,  when  a  group  of  other  and  unexpected  cha- 
racters appeared  upon  the  scene. 

The  click  of  tho  latch— the  simple,  country  defepco 
against  intruders — had  not  been  heeded  in  tho  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  and  it  was  with  startling  sudden- 
ness that  tho  inmates  of  tho  cottage  fouud  themselves 
the  observed  of  a  group  of  spectators* 


These  consisted  of  Constable  Stott,  the  cow-herd 
ITorroeks,  and  ono  or  two  individuals  of  no  account, 
who  always  followed  in  the  train  of  Stott,  and  consti- 
tuted his  natural  body-guard. 

"  If  alio,  hallo ! "  cried  Stott,  suddenly  planting  him- 
self in  tho  middle  of  the  room,  "what  in  tho  name  of 
fortune's  all  this  play-acting  going  on  about  ?  Gaffer 
Thome  hero!  And  Daisy  Thornc!  And  Joo  Barton 
with  his  cutis  turned  up  for  a  fight ! " 

"Yes,"  cried  tho,  latter,  fiercely,  "and  if  you  don't 
lool:  out  " 

"  Now,  now,  Joo,"  said  the  constable,  raising  his  hand 
as  a  cautionary  signal,  "you'd  better  take  care  what 
you're  after  !  You  take  my  advice,  and  respect  the  con- 
stitooted  authorities." 

"  The  constit  uted  humbugs  ! "  shouted  Barton.  "  Be 
off,  you  and  your  cursed  pack,  or  you'll  soon  find  what 
respect  I've  got  for  you.   Step  it,  I  say ! " 

In  his  intemperate  fury,  tho  man  was  in  tho  very  act 
of  advancing  with  his  clenched  fist  upon  the  impertur- 
bable Stott,  when  the  latter,  stepping  forward,  grasped 
his  outstretched  wrist. 

"Joseph  Barton!"  ho  cried,  "I  arrest  you  for  the 
attempted  murder  of  Mr.  Reginald  Clavers,  of  Grim- 
wood  Chase,  in  this  county  !  " 

"  Lie  ! "  cried  Barton. 

As  lie  did  so,  tho  colour  died  out  of  his  cheek,  the 
fire  out  of  his  eye,  the  pluck  and  spirit  out  of  his  whole 
body. 

"  You !  exclaimed  the  constable ;  "  and  it  will  bo  my 
duty  to  remove  you  at  once  to  tho  lock-up  at  Grim- 
wood." 

"  Upon  whose  authority  do  you  dare  offer  me  this  in- 
sult ?"'  demanded  Barton. 

"  There  i;  my  warrant,"  answered  the  constable, 
"  signed  within  the  hour  by  a  county  magistrate — Lord 

dc  Vernon," 

Tho  prisoner  glanced  over  the  paper,  as  the  other  ex- 
tended it  toward  him.  There  could  be  no  mistake;  it 
bore  Lord  de  Vernon's  signature. 

"  And  who  are  the  witnesses  ?"  he  asked  ;  "  who  dare 
accuse  me  of  a  crimo  of  which  all  know  that  another  is 
guilty?" 

"They  will  bo  forthcoming,"  said  Stott,  "never  fear. 
I  may  not  be  a  Bow-stre"ct '  runner,'  a  putfed-up  metro- 
politan detective,"  he  added,  with  professional  bitter- 
ness,'" but  I  understand  my  duty.  And  while  certain 
parties  are  going  about,  maligning  the  character  of 
noble  ladies,  and  drinkin'  like  fish,  I  flatter  myself  I've 
got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear— and  I'll  take  good  care 
that  it  don't  slip  through  my  hands.  Nowr,  Mr.  Barton, 
if  you  please." 

Durincr  this  oration,  Daisy  still  hung  about  the  neck 
of  the  old  man,  struggling  to  concentrate  her  weakened 
and  enfeebled  mind  upon  what  was  passing  before  her, 
and  to  grasp  its  couseqnehces. 

Now  that  the  constable  ceased  speaking,  she  sud- 
denly started  forward,  and  laying  one  thin  hand  upon 
his  wrist  to  detain  him,  looked  into  his  face. 

"'Are  you  sure,"  she  said,  imploringly,  "quite  sure, 
that  ho  is  guilty  ?" 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Stott. 

"  And  that  once  proved — Jasper  " 

"  Is  innocent,"  said  Stott. 

"Tiiauk  Heaven!  oh,  thank  Heaven!"  cried  Daisy. 
"  Yes,  he  is  innocent — he  is  innocent !" 

Sho  reeled  back  as  sho  spoko  to  the  arms  of  her 
natural  protector,  and  as  she  did  so,  Barton  fixed  on  her 
a  fierce  and  demoniacal  glance. 

"  Think  so,  mad  fool !"  he  cried ;  "  delude  yourself 
with  the  vain  hope ;  but  mark  my  words — the  innocence 
of  Jasper  Fairholt  never  can  be  provedjl" 

With  this  assurance,  he  turned  with  a  scowl  from  the 
old  man  end  his  child,  and  following  Stott,  quitted  tho 
cottage  for  the  lock-up. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WITAT  BEFELL  THE  PHISOXEIt. 

The  events  described  in  our  last  chapter  occurred  on 
the  evening  on  which  Lady  Alicia  de  Vernon  so  abruptly 
departed  from  Grimwood  Chase,  after  her  voluntary  in- 
carceration within  its  walls. 

This  fact  obliges  us  to  retrace  our  steps  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  upon  a  matter 
which  we  have  only  casually  mentioned  in  passing — her 
Ladyship's  visit  to  the  ruined  hut  on  the  hill  side. 

That  hut  was  the  homo,  as  he  called  it— at  all  events 
it  was  the  only  earthly  shelter — of  the  peasant  Horrocks, 
who  has  filled  a  humble  but  not  unimportant  part  on 
the  stage  of  this  strange  history. 

It  was  a  rude  and  miserable  structure,  constructed  of 
huge  stones,  piled  one  upon  the  other  and  slightly  held 
together  with  a  cement  of  common  clay.  The  roof  was 
clumsily  thatched,  and  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  boast 
even  tho  common  requirements  of  a  dwelling-place — a 
chimney  or  a  door.  Yet  tho  lad  had  dwelt  there  for 
years,  ever  since,  by  the  death  of  his  father — who  had 
been  gored  to  death" by  a  wild  bull — lie  had  found  him- 
self au  orphan,  and  alone  in  the  world.  Many  a  cottage 
homo  was,  from  tho  first,  open  to  tho  lad ;  but  he  wa3 
of  a  singular  character — singular  in  his  thorough  inde- 
pendence, and  his  indomitable  assertion  of  personal 
liberty.  Thcso  qualities  induced  him  to  reject  with 
scorn  the  o!fcr3  ot  the  better-to-do  neighbours.  "  When 
you  live  in  a  man's  house,"  he  had  argued,  "  you  are  his 


inferior  ;  you  must  dino  when  he  dines,  and  conform 
yourself,  to  some  extent,  to  his  habits.  And  why 
should  I,"  ho  had  demanded,  "give  any  man  that 
power  over  md  ?  What  is  a  roof,  what  is  a  truss  of 
straw,  or  a  fiot-full  of  bread,  that  I  should  sell  my  free- 
dom for  it !'  Not  I !  Givo  mo  a  hole  in  a  rock,  a  crust 
of  my  own  earning,  and  a  drink  from  a  brook,  and  no 
thanks  to  any  man." 

Need  we  say  that,  even  in  his  humble  station,  thcso 
sentiments  brought  him  many  enemies. 

The  rich  hated  him,  because  it  is  their  crped  that  the 
poor  should  be  humble,  crawling,  and  slavish,  Tho 
poor,  his  equals,  viewed  him  with  detestation,  for  tho 
assertion  of  principles  which  they  did  not  dare  pretend 
to.  Liberty!  Independence !  These,  forsooth,  wcro 
pretty  luxuries  for  a  ragged  cow-herd  to  indulge  in! 
Whenever  did  any  peasant  in  Grimwood,  or  Garthorpe, 
or  in  Tretton  town  dare  call  his  soul  his  own  P 

And  who  was  Horrocks,  that  he  should  play  tho  freo 
man  after  this  fashion? 

Who?  Why,  a  poacher  by  some  accounts;  a  smug- 
gler's agent  by  others.  A  simple,  honest,  genuine  lad  ? 
No,  never!  Grimwood  protested—  Curthorpe  protested 
— Never !  never ! 

Of  late,  too,  another  rumour  had  been  launched  con- 
cerning him :  it  was  said  that  the  hut  on  the  hill- 
side was  haunted.  Peoplo  had  been  startled  out  of 
their  senses  in  the  grey  dusk  by  the  spectral  figure  of  a 
man  whoso  feet  left  no  sound  even  as  he  parsed  over 
hard  rocks !  In  the  dead  of  night,  too,  this  figure  had 
been  seen  to  emerge  from  the  hut  and  instantly  to 
vanish  into  air ! 

It  was  while  this  story  was  ripe,  and  while  Horrocks 
was  shunned  more  than  usual  in  consequence — though 
why  it  would  be  hard  to  say — that  ho  spent  many  even- 
ings lurking,  apparently  without  any  object,  about  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Joo  Barton's  farm-cottage.  Few  saw 
him  engaged  in  this  task,  for  after  nightfall  only  casual 
stragglers  ever  ventured  out  of  the  villago  in  that 
direction  ;  and  those  who  had  noted  him  did  not  attach 
any  particular  importance  to  the  fact,  as  everybody 
knew  the  lad  to  be  eccentric,  and  many  regarded  Lii.i 
as,  in  consequence,  half-witted. 

From  this  habit  it  chanced  that,  on  tho  evening  when 
Barton  thrust  old  Martha  Grugg  from  his  door  with, 
brutal  and  unnecessary  violence,  she  fell  upon  tho 
ground  almost  at  the  feet  of  Horrocks,  And  almost 
before  she  had  uttered  tho  cry  of  pain  which  the  rough 
treatment  drew  from  her,  the  lad's  arm  was  round  her, 
and  he  was  whispering  words  of  consolation  in  her  ear. 

"  Now  don't  squeal,"  he  had  said,  in  liis  rough  but 
kindly  way  ;  "yen  beah't  killed,  and  broken  bones  may 
be  mended." 

"  Not  at  my  time  o'  life,  lad,"  stc  had  answered; 
"  the  brutal  wretch !  But  I'll  be  even  wi'  him — I'll  pay 
him  back  in  his  own  coin,  I  warrant  me!" 

"  Be  you  much  hurted,  dame  ?"  asked  Horrock3.» 

"  I  be  sore  shook,"  she  replied,  "  andashalan's  worse 
nor  a  bcalin'  at  my  age ;  but  I  shall  live  to  make  Master 
Barton  repent  on't,  never  fear!  I  know  more  nor  ho 
suspects  of  his  fine  goin's  on,  and  it'll  go  hard  but  I'll 
bring  'un  to  an  account  for't,  too.'' 

"  Martha,"  said  Horrocks,  whispering  in  her  ear, 
"you've  learnt  something  about  the  shot  at  the  Squire, 
that's  drove  Master  Fairholt  from  house  an'  homer'' 

"  I  have,"  she  answered. 

"An'  you'll  speak  out  fair  and  bold  afore  all  what  you 

know  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,"  was  her  reply. 

Upon  this  assurance  Horrocks  lifted  the  woman  from 
the  ground,  and  partly  earn  ing,  partly  supporting,  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  her  to  the  hut  in  which  ho  had 
made  his  home. 

It  was  a  small,  close,  dingy  place,  without  a  window, 
and  lit  by  a  rough  lamp  fashioned  out  of  a  lump  of 
clay ;  but  it  was  clen.n,  and  the  pallet  o'.'  straw,  which 
constituted  its  chief  furniture,  was  fresh  and  whole- 
some. 

Upon  that  pallet  Martha  Grugg  lay,  while  Horrocks 
crouched  by  her  side ;  and  the  two  engaged  in  a  long 
and  earnest  conversation,  until  at  length  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  shock  which  tho  woman  bad  received  Lad 
been  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  sho  had  at  first  sus- 
pected. 

Horrocks  noticed  this  with  intense  alarm  and  anxiety. 

Tho  communication  which  Martha  Gragg  had  made 
to  him  within  the  hour  was  of  an  important  nature,  and 
a  knowledge  of  facts,  at  which  she  had  hinted,  had 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  Horrocks  the  utmost  interest. 

Upon  what  that  simple  peasant  woman  could  com- 
municate hang,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fate  of  Lady  Ali- 
cia de  Arernon:  audit  was  cquaiivimporl-vnt  as  afflicting 
Jasner  Fairholt,  Joe  Barton,  and  Daisy  Thorne ! 

Ycfc  hardly  had  ho  made  tliis  discovery  beforo  the 
chango  which  came  over  the  face  of  the  woman — her 
fixedand  glazing  eyes,  and  au  unnatural  tremour  by 
which  she  was  attacked — convinced  Lim  that  sho  was 
seriously  ill. 

"  If  she  should  die,"  he  exclaimed,  in  horrible  trepi- 
dation, "half  that  she  knew  would  dio  with  her,  and 
for  the  rest,  who  would  believe  mc?" 

This  suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  calling  to 
his  a^d  somo  person  as  a  witness;  and  at  the  same  time 
procuring  medical  aid.  But  who  could  he  trust  ?  Who 
could  receive  the  depositions  of  a  dying  woman,  with 
the  certainty  of  not  abusing  that  confidence  ? 

He  thought  of  Sharkc ;  but  he  somehow  mistrusted 
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that  great  pillar  of  the  church.  Lord  de  Yernon  oe- 
cnrred  to  him,  bet  he  was  too  far  distant.  To  the  in- 
habitants of  Gritnwood  Chase  there  were  obvious  ob- 
jections ;  and  he  had  quitted  the  hut  in  despair,  when, 
by  3  lucky  accident,  he  encountered  an  individual  new 
to  this  history — Dr.  Bennett,  the  favourite  physician  of 
Tretton.  At  the  hands  of  this  gentleman,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  Horrocks  had  received 
many  kindnesses,  done  in  a  spirit  which  had  never 
seemed  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  recipient. 

The  doctor  at  once  acceded  to  the  request  that  he 
wou'd  visit  Martha  Gragg  at  the  hut,  and  they  were  on 
their  war  to  the  hill-side,  when,  cn  turning  a  sharp 
earner,  they  encountered  a  rough,  cumbrous  vehicle, 
belc  aging  to  the  village  ice,  from  the  window  of  which 
lo  .kea  the  pale  and  emaciated  face  of  Lady  Alicia  de 

With  a  shout  to  the  driver,  Horrocks  promptly  stopped 
the  vehicle,  and  with  an  apology,  which  for  straight- 
forward courtesy  would  not  Lave  disgraced  a  gent.e- 
man,  acquainted  her  ladyship  with  the  nature  of  the 
position  in  which  he  wis  placed. 
Led/  Alicia  was  strangely  tiijvcd. 

ion  of  the  probable  death  of  Martha 
e  became  of  a  death-like  hue,  and  her 

painful  degree,  she  instantly  quitted  the 
pported  by  the  strong  arm  of  Dr.  Ren- 
;ed  the  peasant's  hut. 
a  the  lips  of  the  poor  woman,  who  felt 
e  verge  of  eternity,  and  was  therefore 
disclosure  of  facts,  wldeli  a  fear  of  con- 
it  otherwise  have  induced  her  to  con- 
our  purpose  at  this  stage  to  disclose, 
ley  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
e  individuals  whoso  movements  it  will 
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The  more  immediate  effect  was  a  step  which  nothing 
■would  deter  Horrocks  from  taking.  With  the  bo!dnes3 
and  independence  of  character  wo  have  described,  he 

Lira  to  bo  right  and  proper,  and  therefore— lmmedia.ely 
on  tne  aeportare  of  Laay  Alicia  for  Girthorpe  Towers 
—he  made  *  serious  communication  to  Stott,  the  con- 

The  eyes  of  that  faucli-raary  glistened  asi  he  heard  it. 
*  Good,  my  boy,"  he  said,  as  Horrocks  told  him  of  a 
■n  statement  of  Martha  Grugg's  words.  "  Good ! 
most  bring  down  their  famous  London  detectives, 
tacy  r  U;i,  they  re  c  ever  dogs — clever  dog3!.  but 
ik  we,  country  yokels  as  they  call  U3,  will  be  a 
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A.i  1:  ir  1  iter— "in  consequence  of  this  communication 
from  Horrocks — the  man  Barton  was,  as  we  have  seen, 

X  v,  Ui  -j  had  not  many  criminals  at  Grimwood.  An 
occasional  poacher,  or  a  houseless  vagrant  caught  in 
a  tarnip-ueld,  striving  to  cheat  t'.ic  gnawing3  of  hun- 
ger with  a  '"swede,"  comprised  tho  list  from  year  to 
year. 

from  this  cause  it  happened  that  the  lock-up  was 
»g  but  an  imposing  or  formidable  placo  of  deten- 
<)  itside,  it  looked  little  better  than  a  cottage; 
the  interior  was  a  simple  kitchen  with  barred 

i  a  sorry  place  for  the  like  o'  you,"  said  Stott,  as 
Barton  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  den,  sur- 
it  ruefully,  "  but  I've  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I'm 

u  are  a  sneaking  hound,"  cried  tho  prisoner, 
;  upon  him  a  vicious  eye.  "  Your  duty,  indeed ! 
id  I U  have  a  reckoning  to  come  to  some  o'  these 
«n  tell  yon.  Yon  think  you  have  me  all  safely  ; 
at  you'll  secure  my  conviction :  but  take  care !  I 

lenohed  bis  hand  ai  he  (aid  this,  -  nd  drew  back 
i  as  if  about  to  follow  up  Li3  threats  with  blows; 
Lhi3  was  liis  intention,  ho  was  foiled  in  it  by 
attendints,  who,  happening  to  stand  behind 
Dned  his  arms  to  his  side,  and,  before  ho  was 
of  their  purpose,  slipped  a  strong  cord  over  his 
It  was  a  rude  species  of 'handcuff,  but  very 
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razht  of,"  cried  Stott 


him. 
You- 


"this  place  isn't  too 
he  windows  wouldn't 
ng,  determined  man. 
taster  Barton  ;  and  if 
uthorities  and  kept  n 
n't  have  treated  you 


You  miserable  idiot  I    You  poor  Jack-iu-oiliee  ! 


id  f    Do  yon  think  thcro  is  no  law  ir 


goaded  at  tho  will  of  tho  batcher  ?    Yoa  mutrublc 

Thm(f:   Take  care  " 

Krtnrn  he  (Wold  h'nnli  tho  sentence,  Stott,  DXOS- 
pev..U,d  bcyon  1  ad  boon  j  :,  tore  a  handkerchief  from  his 


own  neck,  and,  rushing  upon  his  now  helpless  prisoner, 
bound  it  tightly  over  his  mouth. 

"  You  are  witnesses — all  of  you — that  I  do  this  for 
the  safety  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  secure  the  respect  due 
to  my  office." 

With  this  remark,  which  no  one  cared  to  gainsay,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  prisoner,  and  left  him  to  his 
reflections. 

That  these  were  not  of  tho  liveliest  nature  may  be 
well  imagined. 

The  closing  doorechoed  through  the  prison  as  through 
a  tomb,  and  the  grating  of  the  rusty  key  as  it  turned  in 
the  lock  sent  a  cold  shudder  throtigh  the  heart  of  the 
prisoner. 

Already  his  hands,  roughly  tied  together,  began  to 
swell  and  tingle  with  cramp ;  and  the  gag  which  the 
intemperate  constable  had  dared  to  use  was  something 
more  than  stifling — it  was  slowly  choking  him. 

And  the  mental  torture  of  that  hour  was  even  more 
trying.  _ 

He  did  not  know  who  his  accusers  were.  He  was 
also  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  brought 
against  him. 

Whether  he  was  an  innocent  or  a  guilty  man  was  the 
secret  of  his  own  breast,  but  in  either  case  the  position 
of  the  man  was  painfully  trying.  Guilt  is  a  terrible 
companion  in  solitude  and  darkness ;  but  even  the  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  is  a  poor  consolation  in  the  face 
of  a  painful  uncertainty  as  to  tho  power  of  making  it 
apparent  to  the  world.  " 

Who  can  have  betrayed  me  into  this  ?  "  he  mused, 
as  he  sat  upon  the  hard  bench  littered  with  straw,  which 
formed  his  couch.  "  That  fellow  Horrocks  is  too  honest 
to  have  invented  such  a  tale  ?  Parson  Sharke  is  no 
great  friend  ;  but  he,  the}'  say,  believes  in  Lady  Alicia's 
guilt.  Reginald  Clavers  himself — ah,  it  must  be  he ! 
Unable  to  wreak  hi3  vengeance  upon  Jasper  Fairholt, 
it  has  struck  his  devilish  brain  that  it's  a  fair  chance  to 
be  rid  of  me  and  my  evidence — a  pretext  for  breaking 
his  word  about  the  farm — and  it  leaves  the  way  open 
for  his  designs  upon  Daisy  Thorne.  Ho  knows — none 
better — that  I'm  a  fool  over  that  girl,  and  he's  hit  on 
this  plan ;  yes,  it  must  be  so — it  must  bo  so.  But  what 
evidenco  has  he  got  ?  " 

Hour  after  hour  he  sat  revolving  that  question  in  his 
mind. 
What  evidence  ? 

Tho  more  ho  thought  over  it  and  puzzled  himself 
.bout  it,  the  more  he  was  perplexed.  One  by  one  he 
ran  over  the  names  of  all  who  might  by  possibility  be 
able  to  give  testimony  which  would  tell  against  him. 
Oil  K  .ls.h  Tr.->i;ic  i.c  had  silenced;  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  Daisy  would  mention  what  had  transpired 
beside  tho  mill-stream,  so  thoroughly  had  he  inspired 
her  with  terror  of  him.  Whence,  then,  could  come  his 
accusers  ?  Ha !  there  was  the  mystery  of  tho  strange 
voice  in  tho  park  !  A  cold  dew  broke  out  over  his 
brow  as  he  thought  of  that  night,  of  the  words  he  had 
heard,  and  of  the  significant  fact  that  the  deposit  in  tho 
old  tree  had  been  removed. 

"  I  have  a  secret  foe,"  ho  cried,  with  something  of 
supernatural  terror,  "  and  it  is  that  which  will  undo 
me!" 

Strangely  enough,  in  all  that  weary  timo  no  thought 
of  the  real  accuser — the  woman  who  lay  dying  through 
his  brutality — once  crossed  his  mind. 

Thonght,  however  acute,  produces  at  length  a  be- 
numbing effect  on  the  mind. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  as  the  night  crept  on,  and  the 
darkness  ana  the  silence  grew  more  and  more  intense, 
Barf  m  found  himself,  even  in  the  prisoner's  cell,  yielding 
to  the  soothing  effects  of  sleep.  Idea3  which  first  pre- 
sented themselves  clearly  and  distinctly,  grew  vague 
and  ill-defined,  Thoughts  merged  into  dreams,  and 
even  physical  pain  lost  itself  in  torpor. 

At  last  tho  prisoner  fairly  slept. 

Whether  he  did  so  for  minutes  or  for  hours  ho  could 
not  say. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  half  the  night  had  gone,  and 
that  tho  hour  at  which,  with  his  primitive  country 
habits,  ho  wa.s  wont  to  think  of  rising,  had  drawn 
nigh,  when  a  sound  as  of  a  creaking  key  startled  him. 
Springing  up  from  tho  straw  on  which  ho  had  sunk 


fitced  '  i.:  straining  cyc.i  upon  tho  door  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  whoever  might  be  entering;  but  in  this  ho 
pointed. 

no  longer  alone;  three  other  persons,  invisible 
jod  behind  tho  rough  couch  from  which  ho 


Tie  m 

to  him,  i 

rose;  and,  as  ho  did  eo,  a  thick  garment  was  thrown 
over  him,  and  ho  was  caught  up  nted  a  child,  and  bur- 

for  a  short  time  ho  wa3  able  to  breathe,  and  to  form 
a  potion  that  it  wag  over  grass,  and  then  through  trees, 
t.liat  they  wcro  bearing  hirn.  But  the  enveloping 
drapery  was  thick  and  suffocating :  added  to  tho  gag  he 
already  woro  it  was  iuaupportablc — and  it  hardly  needed 
the  muforttinc  which  happened  to  him,  that, of  a  blow 
on  tho  head  from  one  of  tho  tree*  against  which  his 
captori  carclcsely  ran  him,  to  render  him  insensible. 
As  it  was,  he  fainted,  and  lost  all  consciousness  of  what 
wan  passing  around  hi  in. 

When  be  regained  hii  nonsc.*,  Barton  found  himself 
seated  in  a  light  and  elegant  apartment,  dill  bound  and 
.'  i  j  "  d,  and  a  far",  half  smiling,  half  demoniacal,  was 
peeling  over  his  shoulder. 

(2b  be  conlinv.cd  in  ova-  next.) 


THE  FAIR  POISONER. 

For  several  years  I  was  a  practising  physician  in  a  small 
but  flourishing  village  in  Lower  Canada. 

When  I  first  set  up  practice  in  that  Canadian  village, 
there  lived,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre,  in  an  old  stono 
mansion,  a  family  by  the  name  of  Crosby.  The  senior 
Crosby  was  a  hale,  stout  man  of  sixty,  a  retired  sea- 
captain,  and  considered  wealthy.  He  had  an  only  son, 
who,  with  his  second  wife,  and  four  children  by  his  first 
marriage,  occupied  the  house  with  him— or  rather,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  old  gentleman  lived  with  his  son, 
and  ate  at  the  same  table  with  tho  family. 

Long  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Crosbys,  I 
heard  the  second  wife  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  loveliest  of  women ;  and  when  I  came  to  know  her, 
I  was  pleased  to  find  report  had  not  belied  her.  She 
was  of  medium  size,  slender,  graceful,  and  with  a  face  of 
the  most  charming  beauty ;  and  her  sweet  smile,  and 
soft,  melting  eyes,  would  have  captivated  the  heart  of 
an  anchorite. 

There  were  two  other  doctors  in  the  village  at  the 
timo  of  my  arrival,  and  it  was  the  fortune  of  one  of 
these  to  be  the  family  physician  of  the  Crosbys,  which 
position  he  held  through  life.  At  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  tho  fifth  year  of  my  practice,  arrangements 
were  made  with  me  to  take  liis  placo,  which,  as  the 
family  was  wealthy  and  influential,  I  considered  a 
marked  triumph  over  niy  remaining  rival.  At  this  timo 
all  those  I  have  mentioned  were  living,  with  one  addi- 
tional member,  au  infant  son  of  the  second  wife,  making 
eight  souls  in  all. 

One  day,  shortly  after  this,  as  I  was  driving  past  tho 
stono  mansion,  on  my  way  to  visit  a  patient  some  four 
or  five  miles  distant  in  the  country,  one  of  the  Crosby 
children,  a  little  girl  of  ten,  came  running  out,  and 
asked  me  to  stop  and  see  her  grandfather,  who  was  not 
at  all  well. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  chanced  this 
way  at  this  time  ?"  said  Mrs.  Crosby, meeting  m,o  at  the 
door,  and  looking  pale  and  sad,  but  very  lovely.  "  The 
captain  is  quite  ill,  and  my  husband  is  away — gone  to 
Montreal,  to  be  absent  several  days.  Oh,  I  hope  nothing 
serious  will  happen  to  Father  Crosby,  and  more  espe- 
cially while  my  husband  is  from  homo!" 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  returned,  in  a  cheerful  tone.  "  When 
was  Captain  Crosby  taken  ill  ?"  I  inquired  ;  "  and  what 
are  the  general  symptoms  of  his  ailment?" 

"  He  first  complained  this  morning,"  replied  Mrs. 
Crosby,  as  she  turned  on  her  heel,  in  a  quick,  nervous 
manner,  and  led  tho  way  to  the  sick  man's  chamber; 
"but  I  discovered  nothing  serious  till  about  an  hour 
ago.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you,  and 
am  so  glad  you  have  come.'" 

She  did  not  mention  his  symptoms,  and,  as  I  was 
now  approaching  the  room  of  tho  patient,  I  did  not 
repeat  tho  question. 

1  found  tho  captain  ill,  quite  ill,  complaining  of  violent 
pains  in  dilfercnt  parts  of  his  body,  anet  a  sense  of  severo 
internal  burning.  Ho  had  been  troubled  with  a  good 
deal  of  retching,  and  had  vomited  some  two  or  tlireo 
time3,  indicating  as  I  thought  considerable  biliary  de- 
rangement, lie  appeared  to  have  a  high  fever  and 
some  cerebral  disturbance.  As  I  carried  my  medicines 
with  me,  I  left  what  1  thought  ho  would  need  through 
the  day,  promising  to- call  again  in  tho  evening,  on  my 
return  from  tho  country. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  captain  ?"  anxiously  in- 
quired Mrs.  Crosby,  as  aho  followed  mo  out  of  the 
patient's  chamber. 
"  A  bilious  attack,  I  judge." 
"  Serious,  Doctor  P — dangerous  ?" 
"  Serious,  certainly,  but  I  trust  not  dangerous.  I 
hope  to  find  him  better  when  I  return." 

"You  will  not  be  gone  long,  Doctor?"  said  Mrs. 
Crosby,  her  soft  eyes  appealing  with  an  eloquence 
greater  than  words. 

"  I  will  be  back  a3  soon  as  possible— say  in  three  or 
four  hours." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  me  selfish — but  I  cannot  help 
it.  No  one  knows  how  dear  tho  captain  is  to  nil  ot'"us 
—how  much  we  love  and  venerate  him — and  the  bare 
thought  of  losing  him  makes  my  very  heart  ache!" 

"  Bo  comforted,  madam,"  returned  I,  with  a  cheerful 
smile;  "we  nro  not  going  to  lose  him  yet  awhile.  I 
trust  to  Bee  him  well  again  in  a  day  or  two." 

I  then  repeated  the  directions,  and  bowed  myself  out, 
not  giving  her  an  opportunity  for  another  rejoinder.  It 
was  then  perhaps  thrco  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  and  I 
did  not  get  back  till  after  dark.  As  I  entered,  Mi's. 
Giwby  met  mo  at  the  door,  pale,  trembling,  and  tearful. 

"Oh,  Doctor!"  sho  groaned,  covering  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  sinking  upon  tho  nearest  seat. 
"'J'lie  captain  P"  almost  gasped  I. 
"  Dead  !  dead  !    lie  died  an  hour  ago,  in  awful  ago- 
nies ! " 

I  went  up,  took  a  brief  look  at  the  corpse,  and  hurried 
away.  The  house  of  death  in  no  placo  for  tho  physician. 

That  was  tho  first  death  which  happened  in  the  Crosby 
family  after  I  know  them — but  it  was  by  no  moan.',  tho 
last.  The  long  funeral  train  of  tho  captain  was  followed 
by  another  in  less  than  si::  months,  and  the  con  literally 
Slept  with  his  father,  leaving  a  beautiful  widow  anil 
loving  children  t  o  mourn  hia  loss.  Then  the  children 
commenced  djiii}',  one  after  another;  and  in  two  years  ■ 
more  only  the  widow  and  her  own  bight  litl.lo  son  re- 
mained Of  tho  eight  I  havo  mentioned.   Yet,  straugo  to 
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say,  although  the  family  physician,  I  never  saw  one  of 
these  die !  My  extended  practice  sometimes  called  mo 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  home,  and  occasionally  detained 
mo  over  night,  and  by  soino  fatal  chance,  as  I  considered 
it,  each  one  of  the  Crosbys  dropped  off  suddenly  during 
my  absence,  and  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  decease  of  the 
old  gentleman. 

The  house  was  thus  constantly  kept  in  mourning,  and 
the  pale  widow,  in  her  weeds  and  deep  affliction,  became 
an  object  of  univorsal  intorest  and  commiseration.  She 
seemed  to  take  the  death  of  her  husband  and  step- 
children very  hard  indeed,  and  no  wife  and  mother  could 
have  been  kinder  and  more  feeling  than  she,  as  she 
hovered  over  them  in  their  last  moments.  It  was 
curious,  too,  that  each  should  have  been  stricken  down 
iu  the  same  manner  as  tho  captain ;  and  when  the  last 
one  lay  dead,  I  suggested  tho  propriety  of  opening  the 
body,  to  see  if  any  light  could  be  thrown  upon  the  cause ; 
but  Mrs.  Crosby,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  me  not 
to  make  tho  examination,  saying  the  idea  was  most 
repugnant  to  her  feelings  ;  and  to  avoid  giving  her 
pain,  I  dropped  the  matter,  and  allowed  tho  affair  to 
rest  in  the  mystery  which  enveloped  it. 

Time  passed  on,  years  rolled  away,  and  no  more  deaths 
occurred  in  the  ill-fated  family.  In  fact,  there  were  only 
two  now  remaining  of  tho  name — the  lonely  widow  and 
her  only  child — who  rapidly  grew  into  a  stout  and 
promising  youth,  zealously  watched  over  by  the  affec- 
tionate and  pious  care  of  his  mother.  The  two  were 
now  the  sole  inheritors  of  much  landed  and  personal 
property ;  and  as  the  widow  still  retained  the  bloom  of 
womanhood,  and  was  considered  an  eligible  match, 
several  overtures  of  marriage  were  made  to  her,  but 
respectfully  declined,  she  declaring  that  she  had  married 
once  for  love,  and,  as  she  could  never  love  again,  she 
would  henceforth  let  her  heart  rest  in  the  grave  with 
her  dear  departed  husband,  whom,  were  it  not  for  her 
beloved  son,  she  would  be  anxious  to  join  in  the  world 
of  spirits. 

"  But  God's  will  be  done !"  she  would  piously  add. 
"  It  is  said  that  whom  He  loved  He  chasteneth ;  and 
believing  this,  I  pray  for  resignation,  and  feel  that  my 
prayers  are  answered." 

The  eleventh  birthday  of  the  widow's  son  came  and 
passed,  and  left  him  as  promising  a  youth  as  thero  was 
to  be  found  in  all  that  region.  Shortly  after  this,  a 
messenger  came  for  me,  in  great  haste  and  consterna- 
tion, and  reported  that  the  lad  was  drowned.  His  body 
had  been  taken  home  to  his  mother,  who  was  nearly 
distracted.  There  were  some  who  hoped  the  child 
might  yet  be  resuscitated,  and  my  presence  was  wanted 
immediately.  I  drove  to  the  stone  mansion  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  there  became  witness  of  one  of  the 
most  painful  scenes  of  my  life.  The  boy  was  dead 
beyond  hope,  and  my  whole  attention  and  skill  were 
directed  to  the  wild  and  distracted  mother,  who  passed 
from  one  swoon  into  another,  with  shrieks  of  anguish 
filling  up  the  short  and  conscious  intervals. 

From  this  last  terrible  blow  she  never  recovered.  It 
was  too  much  for  her  philosophy  or  religion.  When  the 
child  was  buried,  she  was  perfectly  insane,  and  remained 
so  for  several  weeks,  gradually  wasting  away  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  They  removed  her  to  an  insane  asylum,  about 
five  miles  distant,  and  whenever  my  practice  called  me 
to  that  vicinity,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  visit  the  institution 
and  inquire  after  her  welfare. 

One  day,  as  I  rode  up,  the  principal  came  running  out, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  You  are  just  in  time,  doctor — I  was  about  to  send 
for  you.  Within  the  hour  Mrs.  Crosby  has  recovered 
her  reason,  and  is  now  begging  to  see  you,  declaring 
she  has  something  important  to  communicate,  and  not 
long  to  live,  which  latter  I  believe." 

I  was  soon  seated  alone  by  the  side  of  the  poor  woman. 
She  had  beauty  yet,  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  dying 
flower.  Her  features  were  deadly  pale,  and  her  eyes 
and  cheeks  were  sunken.  At  first  she  called  me  by 
name,  and  grasped  my  hand,  as  if  with  pleasure,  but 
dropped  it  suddenly,  with  a  violent  shudder,  and  re- 
quested me  to  lock  the  door. 

"  Doctor,"  she  said,  when  I  had  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  again  taken  my  seat  beside  her, "  I  have  lately 
been  through  the  torments  of  hell,  and  am  now  about 
to  take  my  place  there  for  ever !  Nay,  do  not  start,  and 
think  me  mad  now  !  I  am  as  sane  as  I  have  been  for 
years.  I  am  about  to  die — I  feel  it — 1  know  it;  but, 
God  only  knows  why,  it  seems  I  cannot  die  without  a 
confession,  and  so  have  sent  for  you.  I  will  be  brief,, 
for  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  guilt  and  crime. 
In  a  word,  J  am  a  murderess  !" 

"  You  ?"  exclaimed  I,  fairly  springing  from  my  seat, 
as  a  horrible  suspicion  of  tho  truth  flashed  upon  my 
mind. 

"  Yes,  Doctor,  it  is  my  dying  confession.  I  murdered 
my  husband's  father  first,  then  himself,  and  then,  one 
by  one,  my  four  stepchildren,  to  obtain  all  tho  property 
for  my  son,  and  you  see  how  God  has  punished  me,  by 
taking  him  away  also." 

"  Oh,  wicked,  wretched  woman  !"  I  exclaimed,  horri- 
fied and  aghast  at  the  awful  disclosure  ;  "  how  is  it 
possible  so  lovely  a  form  could  contain  so  hideous  a 
devil?" 

She  went  on  to  state  that  she  had  poisoned  each  and 
all  with  arsenic,  and  would  have  given  me  the  details  of 
each  separate  murder,  had  I  not  refused  to  listen.  She 
then  begged  me  not  to  disclose  her  secret  while  she 
lived. 


"  If  you  are  living  twenty-four  hours  from  this  time, 
I  shall  go  before  a  magistrate,  and  reveal,  under  oath, 
all  you  have  confessed !"  was  my  stern  reply,  as  I  rose 
and  took  my  last  earthly  leave  of  her. 

But  she  died  the  following  night,  and  I  kept  her 
fatal  secret,  because  there  was  no  end  of  justico  to  be 
gained  by  making  it  known. 


PERDITA- 
Do  I  not  love  thee  ?  tell  mo  why, 

By  all  reproved,  yet  all  unheeding, 
I  followed,  so  unwarily, 

When  wayward  love  was  blindly  leading ; 
Too  madly  deeming  lifo  was  blest, 
By  all  despised— of  thee  posscst. 

Yet  marvel  not  I  sometimes  sigh, 

And  when  the  young  and  pure  arc  sleeping, 
Soft  slumbers  from  my  pillow  lly, 

And  my  lone  hours  are  lost  in  weeping; 
For  thoughts  of  anguish  rend  my  soul, 
Which  lovo  itself  cannot  control. 

Sad  is  the  heart  which  must  confess 
How  much  it  hath  to  bo  forgiven, 

Yet  dare  not,  in  its  loneliness, 
Tarn  one  imploring  look  to  Heaven — 

Dare  not  uplift  one  faltered  prayer, 

Whilst  thou  art  so  unrivalled  there. 

Thou  dost  not  mark  the  altered  eye 
Of  those  who  used  to  smile  at  meeting. 

Nor  see  my  mother  pass  me  by, 
Without  one  kindly  word  of  greeting. 

Yet  deem  not  I  shall  e'er  repine, 

Whilst  thy  dear  heart  is  wholly  mine. 

In  all  my  shame,  thy  love  hath  been 
The  brighter  for  surrounding  sadness ; 

As  when  on  autumn's  faded  scene 
Best  for  awhile  the  beams  of  gladness, 

Lending  her  withered  leaves  a  hue 

Their  spring-time  freshness  never  knew, 

Yet  though  thy  soul  with  mine  be  blent, 
Too  well  I  know  'tis  not  for  ever; 

A  little  while  thy  love  is  lent — 

But  time  the  golden  links  will  sever; 

And  thou  wilt  seek  some  prouder  lot, 

And  my  poor  love  be  all  forgot ! 

Then  the  frail  flower  that  long  hath  borne 
The  bitter  wind's  relentless  chiding, 

UnbUghted  felt  the  breath  of  scorn, 
By  thee  beloved,  on  thee  confiding — 

Without  the  sunshine  of  thine  eye. 

Shall  fade  unblest,  unheeded  die. 


"ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD." 

Ladies  will,  we  are  sure,  be  obliged  to  the  Queen  for 
the  facts  conveyed  in  the  following  pleasing  manner : — 

"  Taking  in  the  ladies"  is  reduced  to  a  science  in  the 
shops  where  they  "  mostly  congregate ;"  and  the  most 
accomplished  "  shavers"  are  retained  at  a  liberal  com- 
mission to  inveigle  them  into  "  unparalleled  bargains" 
and  "  alarming  sacrifices  ;"  but  the  most  barefaced  de- 
ception is  that  which  is  daily  perpetrated  in  the  sale  of 
spurious  jewellery  and  ornaments  as  pure  gold. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  count  the  number 
of  jewellers'  shops  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
London  will  be  rather  surprised  at  the  result,  espe- 
cially as  most  of  them  are  of  very  recent  establishment; 
and  as  jewellery  is  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessary  of 
life,  one  must  draw  the  conclusion,  either  that  there 
must  be  an  immense  number  of  people  with  more  money 
than  they  know  how  to  employ,  or  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  said  shops  must  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
There  is  yet  another  alternative — viz.,  that  the  profits 
of  the  business  are  so  enormous,  that  a  very  few  cus- 
tomers suffice  to  keep  the  concern  moving.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thought.  What  if  it  be  true  that  the  splendid 
brooches  and  bracelets,  displayed  in  the  tempting 
green  velvet  cases,  are  fraudulent  imitations?  That  the 
watches  and  chains  which  hang  up  in  such  profusion 
with  their  red-lettered  tickets  proclaiming  their  astound- 
ing cheapness — are  not  worth  the  odd  shillings  on  their 
respective  cards  ?  and  that  lady  readers,  whose  con- 
science convicts  them  of  having  purchased  from  these 
entrancing  stores,  are  the  possessors  of  gold  and  gems 
of  no  more  real  value  than  if  they  had  been  plucked 
from  the  garden  of  Aladdin  ? 

Horrible  thought !  but  to  the  proof.  That  handsome 
bracelet,  of  delicate  workmanship  and  rich  colouring, 
which  sets  off  your  well-rounded  arm,  and  looks  so 
massive  and  costly,  you  no  doubt  suppose  to  bo  pure 
gold,  and  nothing  else;  you  would  scorn  the  idea  of 
mosaic  or  gilt  trumpery.  You  gave,  I  think,  ten  gui- 
neas for  it  as  an  extraordinary  bargain  ;  and  the  shop- 
roan  told  you,  with  his  most  assuring  smile,  that  he 
could  not  think  of  imposing  upon  your  superior  dis- 
cernment. Will  you  allow  me?  Thank  you.  I  exa- 
mine the  bracelet  in  all  its  parts,  but  I  fail  to  see  the 


only  guarantee  which  I  choose  to  accept  of  its  being 
what  it  professes  to  be— a  gold  bracelet.  The  Gold- 
smith's Hall-mark  is  wanting;  and  in  tho  absence  of 
tins,  though  all  the  shopmen  in  Oxford-street  and 
Cheapside  assured  me  of  its  genuineness,  I  should  not 
have  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  base  metal.  Gold 
it  m*y  be— that  is,  the  outside  of  it— gold  of  the  purest 
quality,  with  every  particle  of  alloy  eaten  away  by  a 
preparation  of  acid ;  but  beneath  this  outside  colour- 
ing, not  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  it  is  all  base 
metal,  worth  perhaps  two  pounds,  perhaps  ten  shillings 
an  ounce,  and  the  latter  is  most  likely  to  be  its  value. 
And  what  a  beautiful  chain  that  is,  my  dear  madam  ; 
so  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  so  beautifully  articulated, 
that  not  even  the  vertebrcc  of  the  snake  are  fitted  with 
nicer  adjustment ;  and  so  long  and  massive.  You  must 
have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  it,  for  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  condescend  to  wear  anything  spurious  or  counter- 
feit. "  Yes,  the  price  was  somewhat  heavy — eighteen 
guineas  was  the  lowest  tho  jeweller  would  take  for  it. 
it  was  marked  twenty  pounds  ;  but  he  made  a  reduction 
in  my  favour,  as  I  had  been  a  customer  before."  Dear 
me !  how  liberal !  "  Yes,  was  it  not  ?  I  hope  the  poor 
fellow  did  not  lose  by  it." 

Never  fear,  my  dear  lady,  there  is  a  special  Providence 
for  tradesmen  as  well  as  for  sailors,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  took  care  of  number  one.  I  suppose  he  gave 
you  a  guarantee  of  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  gold, 
for  I  see  no  hall-mark  on  any  part  of  the  chain  ? 

"  Guarantee  ?  Oh,  no ;  he  weighed  it,  however,  before 
me  against  so  many  sovereigns.  It  weighed  down  teu 
sovereigns,  and  he  said  it  was  usual  to  charge  as  much 
for  the  workmanship  as  the  value  of  the  gold.  So  you 
see,  as  the  gold  is  worth  ten  pounds,  he  might  have 
charged  me  ten  more  for  the  workmanship,  instead  of 
which,  he  let  me  have  it  for  eighteen  guineas." 

Ah,  yes,  I  see — a  reduction  of  one  pound  two  shil- 
lings in  your  favour ;  but  you  are  taking  for  granted 
that  the  gold  of  which  this  chain  is  made  and  the  gold 
of  the  sovereign  are  of  the  same  quality  ?  Have  you 
any  proof  of  this  ? 

"  I  suppose  gold  is  gold,  and  if  a  chain  weighs  ten 
sovereigns,  it  is  worth  that  at  any  rate  as  old  gold  ?" 

Then,  my  dear  lady,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  you  aro 
quite  mistaken ;  you  have  confounded  glitter  with  gold, 
and  your  chain,  which  you  suppose  to  be  worth  eighteen 
guineas,  is  probably  intrinsically  worth  about  as  many 
shillings.  I  am  really  sorry  to  distress  you,  but  you 
will  be  wiser  another  time;  and  you  must  not  trust 
yourself  in  the  ticketing  jewellers'  shops,  and  you  must 
get  your  brother  to  read  to  you  some  of  the  frequent 
exposures  of  these  cases  which  take  place  in  the  police 
courts.  It  was  proved  in  court  tho  other  day  that  the 
gold  of  the  jewellers'  shops,  instead  of  being  worth  four 
pounds  the  ounce,  was  generally  alloyed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  worth  only  ten  or  twelve  shillings.  Now 
the  Goldsmiths'  Hall-mark  is  never  affixed  to  gold 
which  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  eighteen 
carats,  which  is  at  any  rate  worth  three  pounds  an 
ounce ;  and  if  ladies  will  buy  jewellery  without  this 
legal  protection,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  how  is  a  poor  woman  to  know 
about  hall-marks  and  carrots,  and  all  that  sort  of  thiDg  ? 
The  man  said  a  chain  could  not  be  hall-marked,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  mark  every  individual  link." 

Did  he?  Then  he  was  —  ahem  —  "another."  Tho 
Goldsmiths'  Company  never  injure  jewellery  in  tho 
marking  ;  and  as  for  marking  every  link,  they  can  test 
the  whole  by  taking  an  average  of  different  parts,  and 
then  affix  their  estimate  on  a  suitable  part  of  it.  But 
with  regard  to  the  carats — not  carrots,  my  dear  lady — I 
will  explain  to  you,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  meaning  of 
these  technicalities.  Pure  gold,  without  any  alloy,  is 
called  twenty-four  carat  gold,  and  is  worth  £4  an  ounce; 
but  the  sovereign  is  made  up  of  three  parts  of  alloy — 
principally  copper — in  the  twenty-four  parts,  and  is  said 
to  be  made  of  twenty-one  carat  gold.  Most  articles  of 
jewellery  which  are  of  any  real  value  are  made  of 
eighteen  carat  gold,  that  is,  there  are  six  parts  of  alloy 
mixed  with  the  eighteen  of  pure  gold ;  and  if  they  come 
up  to  this  standard,  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  affix  their 
stamp  to  the  article,  and  its  value  may  be  depended 
upon.  The  mark  consists  of  the  letters  G.  H.,  a  crown, 
and  the  numerals  18,  or  any  higher  number,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  gold.  Any  article  which  lacks  this 
stamp  may  be  made  of  pure  gold — but  then,  again,  it 
may  not ;  and  with  the  newspaper  evidence  before  me, 
and  a  general  impression  of  the  standard  of  commercial 
morality  in  these  days,  I  should  rather  retain  my  money 
in  my  pocket  than  run  the  risk  of  a  very  bad  bargain. 
You  will,  perhaps,  ask  how  it  is  that  these  articles  of 
base  metal  present  such  a  beautiful  bloom  of  gold,  and 
appear  so  massive  and  valuable. 

Alas  for  human  nature  in  general,  and  woman's 
weakness  in  particular !  that  rich,  deep,  gold  colour 
which  is  so  attractive  to  the  ladies'  eyes,  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  smallest  possible  expense  and  trouble.  If 
there  is  an  appreciable  quantity  of  real  gold  in  the  arti- 
cle, a  powerful  acid  is  applied  to  the  service,  which  eats 
away  all  the  alloy  within  its  action,  and  leaves  a  thiu 
coating  of  pure  gold ;  if  there  is  not  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  science  is  prostituted  to  aid  the  rogue,  and  a 
thin  wash  of  gold  is  laid  on  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
battery.  A  very  few  days'  wear,  in  either  case,  rubs  off 
this  beautiful  film  of  gold,  and  there  is  left  only  a  dull, 
base-looking  article,  fit  only  for  a  seedy  swell  at  Cre- 
morne. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
the  tbuits  or  cbime. 

A<vake !  why  liest  thou  on  the  green  earth? 
'Ti»  not  the  hour  of  slumber ; — why  so  pale  ? 
What  hut  thou  ?  thou  wcrt  fall  of  life  this  mom  ! 

•  ■  •  •  • 

•  •      Stir,  stir— nay,  only  stir ! 

Btrox. 

W«  may  argue  a  point  with  ourselves,  especially  in  the 
case  of  law,  but  how  difficult  it  is — nay,  almost  impos- 
sible— to  quit  the  dock  at  which  we  have  stood  as 
criminal*,  and  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  our  fellow- 
men  !  Something  said,  implied,  or  proved  against  us, 
even  if  acquitted  of  the  darker  crime,  leave*  an  in- 
effaceable mark  upon  us. 

Mich,  indeed,  are  those  to  be  pitied  who  have  been 
placed  there  innocent ;  but  when  a  man  has  crimes  upon 
Ins  conscience,  retribution  is  certain  to  overtake  him  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Houghton  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
well  convinced  as  she  was  of  his  innocence  of  the  mur- 
der alleged  against  him,  yet  his  unfortunate  wife  knew 
too  well  what  he  had  done,  even  if  the  greater  crime 
had  been  left  undone,  to  warrant  all  her  fears.  Her 
her  husband  had  been  respect,  more  than  a 
ction,  and,  the  former  obliterated,  there  only 
I  pity ;  and  pity,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  that  pity 
spoken  of  as  akin  to  love. 

She  would  have  borne  up  better  under  the  afflic- 
tion which  Providence  had  sent  her,  had  she  stood 
alone — alone  to  endure;  but  she  was  a  mother,  and  her 
heart  ached  to  think  of  all  that  child  might  have  to 
suffer  from  the  world's  biting  scorn  at.  some  future  day. 
Sustained  by  the  stronger  mind  of  Mrs.  D.ircey,  she 
tried  to  look  up  and  hope,  but  the  attempt  was  a  futile 
one;  she  saw  nothing  but  blank  despair  before  her. 

It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  an  English  court  of  justice 
that  no  one  can  be  convicted  upon  mere  circumstantial 
evidence  ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  Houghton  would  have 
Stood  a  bad  chance. 

His  position  wn  an  awkward  one,  for  those  who 
eoold  have  cleared  him  objected  to  save  a  man's  life  a'/ 
the  risk  of  their  own  reputation. 


love  for 

'l»ep  iff, 


In  the  wound  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  man 
Cruise,  a  portion  of  the  broken  blade  of  a  knifo  was 
found ;  but  there  wa3  nothing  which  could  bring  home 
to  Houghton  the  possession  of  a  similar  instrument. 

He  would  have  probably  quitted  the  dock  free  from 
even  suspicion,  but  for  letters  and  papers  found  in  his 
private  bureau,  to  which  we  have  beforo  alluded.  These 

E roved  that  the  once-respected  banker  was  not  an 
onest  man;  and  then  there  aroso  witnesses  to  recol- 
lect the  time  when  he  was  only  a  poor  clerk,  and  how, 
by  one  step,  he  became  rich. 
How  had  ho  acquired  riches  ? 

More  than  one  compromising  letter  proved  secret 
transactions  with  an  anonymous  and  threatening  corre- 
spondent, which  hia  counsel  could  not  clearly  explain 
away. 

Still  the  judge  hesitated  in  leaning  towards  a  convic- 
tion, and  the  jury  were  divided  in  their  opinion.  He 
was  evidently  a  fraudulent  man ;  but  between  fraud  and 
murder  there  are  many  steps. 

It  was  asserted  by  his*  counsel  that  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  Cruise  to  accompany  him  to  this  gambling- 
houso  for  a  purposo ;  but  who  was  to  prove  it  ?  The 
probabilities  were, that  it  was  ho  who  had  enticed  Cruise 
thither  for  some  base  design. 

Turn  it  as  they  would,  it  looked  ugly  ;  and  thero  is 
no  asserting  how  it  would  have  terminated,  but  for  an 
unexpected  witness. 

There  is  one  feeling  in  our  naturo  stronger  than  love 
— even  stronger  than  self-preservation — this  is  revenge. 

The  tall  man  in  white,  whom  wo  have  seen  in  the 
omnibus,  kept  his  word.  Great  as  his  personal  danger 
was,  he  hurried  to  England — not  so  much  to  savo  au 
innocent  man  (what  signified  a  life  more  or  loss  to  him  f) 
— as  to  gratify  his  vengeance  on  William  Doran. 

When  a  person  starts  upon  a  mission  of  revenge,  it  is 
a  dispensation  of  just  Providence  that  full  often  his 
impetuous  rage  defeats  itself. 

The  man  in  white,  had  he  combined  his  plans  coolly,  j 
assuredly  would  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  j 
Doran' s  hiding-place  before  denouncing  him  to  justice,  | 
instead  of  which,  he  left  Doran  behind  him  at  liberty  in 
France,  and  hastened  to  London. 

A  very  homely  and  useful  quotation  exists,  from  the 
pen  of  that  woman  of  culinary  resources,  whoso  famo 
has  kept  its  place  among  all  her  more  recent  competi- 
tors— we  allude  to  Mrs.  Glass.  In  one  of  her  excellent 
receipts  for  dressing  hare,  she  shrewdly  observes,  by 
way  of  advice,  "  First  catch  your  hare." 

This  precaution  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  tho  man 
in  white,  bent  upon  so  dark  a  purpose  as  revengo,  what- 
ever the  provocation. 

Ho  started  for  London,  and  ju3t  when  the  judge  and 


jury  wero  eminently  convinced  that  Houghton  was 
guilty,  yet  not  seeing  their  way  clear  towards  a  convic- 
tion, he  appeared  in  court,  and  was  announced  as  a  late- 
coming  and  voluntary  witness  in  tho  prisoner's  favour. 

The  terrible  thing  to  those  who  have  anything  to  con- 
ceal, when  they  appear  even  as  more  witnesses  in  a  court 
of  justice,  is,  that  whatever  their  sore  place  may  be, 
some  0110  is  sure  to  find  it  out.  Antecedents  are  not 
always  pleasant  things  to  look  upon. 

What  were  thoso  of  the  now  witness  ?  Ho  announced 
himself  as  having  boon  present  when  tho  murder  wa3 
committed. 

"  How  was  he  so  ?   Did  ho  know  ho  was  in  an  illegal 
placo  ?" 
»  Yes." 

"  Why  was  he  there  P" 

"  Well,"  ho  answered,  audaciously,  "  to  play ;  hun- 
dreds went  for  that  purpose,  else  how  could  such  places 
exist  ?  The  habituds  were,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
highest  class." 

Truo ;  was  ho  one  of  these  ?  Had  he  landed, 
funded,  or  other  property  ?    How  did  ho  exist  ?" 

Hero  ono  of  the  jurymen,  troubled  with  a  pellucid 
memory,  recollected  having  "  attended"  upon  this  man 
in  white  in  the  snmo  capacity  as  he  now  occupied  in  tho 
box,  but  for  a  lighter  crimo  than  that  of  tho  prisoner 
Houghton — something  of  fraud  or  blacklegism. 

A  policeman,  too,  had  met  this  man  of  remarkable 
stature  in  some  discreditable  way. 

All  these  circumstances  told  rather  unpleasantly 
against  tho  witness;  nevertheless,  he  was  received  as 
one,  and  then  ho  sworo  that  ho  was  present  on  tho  even- 
ing in  question  at  the  gambling-houso,  and  was  seated 
next  to  William  Doran,  whom  ho  knew  well,  having  fre- 
quently met  him  at  various  placos  where  play  ran  high. 

Late  in  the  evening  he  saw  tho  prisoner,  whom  he 
did  not  know  by  name,  enter  with  a  dashing-looking 
man.  Ho  would  havo  taken  thorn  for  two  persons  in 
tho  habit  of  frequenting  such  places,  but  for  an  excla- 
mation from  his  neighbour,  William  Doran. 

"By  heavens!"  exclaimed  he,  endeavouring  to  duck 
down  and  conceal  himself,  "  there's  our  governor,  old 
Houghton !" 

" I  knew,"  continued  tho  witness,  "that  Doran  had 
been  just  appointed  as  clork  to  Houghton,  the  banker, 
consequently  his  observation  surprised  me.  What  could 
a  man  like  the  prisoner  be  doing  in  a  hell  ?  surely  he 
was  not  a  gambler  ?  I  was  startled  from  my  momen- 
tary reverie,"  resumed  tho  witness,  "  by  seeing  the  pri- 
soner's companion  pointing  towards  a  man  seated  at 
tho  tablo  playing,  whom  I  had  often  met,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  proclaiming  him  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Houghton. 
But  Houghton's  attention  scorned  riveted  to  our  side  of 
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tlic  table,  unci,  hastily  quitting  his  companion,  whom  I 
luivo  siiu-i!  a.-veriaincd  to  fcavc  boon  1  lio  unfortunate 
mau  Cruise,  he  spoke  harshly  to  Doran  for  being  in  that 
place.  Doran  said  a  few  words  in  an  undertone  to  Mr. 
Houghton,  who  changed  colour,  and  started  back.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  the  remainder  was 
almost  pantomimic.  I  saw  Cruise  advance  to  Mr. 
Iloughtou's  side,  as  if  to  support  him.  .  I  heard  him 
say  to  the  prisoner,  alluding  to  Doran,  'And  is  this 
sir,  another  of  your  clerks  P'  I  beheld  a  knife  suddenly 
unclasp  with  a  spring  in  William  Dorau's  hand— I  saw 
him  clench  it  like  a  dagger  in  his  palm,  for  a  backward 
blow — I  raised  my  hand  to  stay  his  arm — the  lights 
wero  instantaneously  extinguished,  but  with  tho  last 
faint  glimmer,  I  saw  tho  blow  fall — one  heavy,  deadly 
thrust — iu  the  breast  of  the  detective!  I  heard  the 
fall — the  limbs  even  struck  mo  !  Horror-stricken,  amidst 
all  the  confusion,  I  escaped;  and  next  day  heard  that 
Mr.  Houghton  was  accused  of  the  murder,  of  which  he 
is  as  innocent  as  1  am." 

"  Perhaps  more  so,"  said  tho  counsel  for  tho  crown. 
"  This  seems  a  stramre  history.  Why  did  you  leave 
your  denunciation  of  the  man  Doran  until  to-day?" 

"  Because  in  alarm,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
fled  to  1'aris." 

It  is  strange  how  an  ablo  counsel  will  extract  every- 
thing from  the  very  shrewdest.  Before  the  man  in 
white  quitted  the  box,  it  transpired  that  ho  had  seen 
Doran  in  Paris.  They  had  had  words  about  the  hitter's 
wife,  for  the  accused  was  just  married,  it  appeared. 
Iu  short,  he  quitted  tho  witness-box  with  a  dark  cloud 
hanging  over  himself,  for  scarcely  anyone  believed  the 
history  of  Dorau's  criminality ;  nevertheless,  as  ho  had 
been  before  mentioned  by  the  prisoner  as  being  present 
on  that  night,  an  order  was  given  to  have  him  arrested 
on  suspicion.  Oi  course  Houghton  could  not  be  con- 
victed, but  he  quitted  the  court  guilty  in  many  person's 
eyes. 

And  now  Mrs.  Glass's  wisdom  will  be  very  apparent 
— "  First  catch  your  hare  " — for  not  a  clue  remained  of 
Dorau.  Ho  had  quitted  Paris  for  Boulogne,  and  hero 
every  trace  of  him  was  completely  lost.  Houghton  was 
acquitted,  'twas  true,  but  there  is  no  position  much 
worse  for  mau  or  woman  than  to  be  cast  upon  the  world 
with  the  Scotch  verdict  of "  Not  proven"  hanging  round 
their  neck — guilty,  but  not  evidence  suliicient  to  le- 
gally hang  them.  Conviction  even  were  better;  better 
dio  at  once  than  carry  the  burden  of  guilt,  and  the 
world's  condemnation,  which  will  pity  the  proved  guilty 
— not  the  one  astute  enough  to  commit  the  act,  and 
escipe  the  punishment  due  to  it.  What  could  even  his 
wife's  kindness,  her  conviction  of  his  innocence,  do  for 
him  ?  She  kiiew  him  guilty  of  fraud,  and  he  dared  not 
look  up  in  her  pityiug  face.  There  was  more  real 
punishment  for  him  in  this,  than  if  he  had  been  even 
hanged. 

Ho  was  forced  to  live,  love  her,  and  know  she  only 
pitied,  and  must  despise  a  thief— such  as  he  was. 
But  must  he  live  ? 

It  was  an  awful  question  to  ask  himself — a  terrible 
one  to  answer. 

What,  die ! — die  a  suicide  ?  die,  and  leave  her  here— 
never,  most  probably,  even  in  another  world  to  meet 
her  more !  Could  he  hope  to  go  where  that  woman,  all 
purity  and  love,  would  be  ? 

But  it  was  a  question  most  difficult  to  answer  to  him- 
self by  a  man  weak  enough  to  dream  of  suicide — "  Can 
I  leave  her  behind  f"  We  have  seen  many  fatal  replies, 
in  the  shape  of  the  suicide's  wholesale  murder  of  those 
he  loves,  before  committing  the  last  criminal  act  upon 
his  own  person.  Houghton  still  hoped.  He  looked 
upon  the  woman  he  loved,  and,  blinded  to  all  but  the 
dread  of  leaving  her,  he  lived  on  ;  he  would  work  through 
all  the  difficulties  around  him,  to  wealth  once  more. 

F rom  the  wreck  of  his  bankruptcy  something  must  be 
forthcoming ;  for  though  he  was  suspected  of  fraud,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  clear  for  a  restitution  to  be  enforced. 
To  whom  ?   No  one  knew. 

Staunch  to  the  last,  Mrs.  Darcey  stood  by  her  friend, 
and  obtained  a  situation,  through  her  husband's  inte- 
rests, for  Mr.  Houghton  at  Vienna. 

"  Ah,  me ! "  sighed  she,  as  Mrs.  Houghton  departed 
with  her  husband;  "ah,  me!  all  go  away,  and  I  and 
my  old  liusband  alone  are  tied  to  the  spot  by  that  arch- 
enemy of  hia,  tho  gout !  " 

For  Lever  was  still  an  absent  mystery  to  those  inte- 
rested about  him.  He  and  Hallet,  the  strange  com- 
panion attached  to  himself,  wero  still  on  the  search  for 
Doran. 

Much  is  said  about  Paris  as  regards  its  nests  of  gam- 
blers and  hells,  but  Vienna  may  well  compete  with  it,  if 
it  does  not  surpass  it.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival 
there,  rocked  into  a  false  state  of  well-doing  by  the  love 
he  bore  liis  wile,  and  her  return  of  confidence  in  him, 
Houghton  was  an  upright,  well-intentioned  man,  deter- 
mined, he  thought.,  to  retrieve  the  past  in  the  confiden- 
tial position  ho  held,  on  Mr.  Darcey's  recommendation, 
as  cashier  in  a  bank. 

Probably  he  might  have  persisted,  but  for  tho  unex- 
pected arrival  in  that  city  of  Hallet,  who,  on  a  iaise 
scent,  had  come  alone  to  scok  Donin. 

Le»er,  more  patient  and  persevering,  waited  in  Bou- 
logne, feeling  certain  Doran  was  somewhere  about  there. 

litdlct  argued,  that  now  Houghton  was  in  so  respon- 
sible a  situation,  Doran  would  follow  him  up,  and  play 
the  game  which  he,  Hallet,  had  played  with  the  pocket- 
book,  now  in  Dorau's  possession. 


It  is — must  be — a  painful  trial  and  test  of  a  man's 
persevering  honesty  when  a  former  partner  in  his  guilt 
appears  before  him — one  who  will  remind  him  of  many 
a  golden  harvest  reaped,  though  illegally  done,  where 
now  he  is  probably  toiling,  penny  by  penny,  to  earn  re- 
spect. How  tho  voice  of  tho  tempter  must  ring  tho 
emptiness  of  tho  boon,  respect,  in  his  cars ;  yet  he,  pro- 
bably, who  seems  to  despise  it,  would  give  the  best  days 
of  liis  life  to  re-conquer  it. 

They  met;  and  Ballet,  wdio  had  seen  tho  vision  we 
have  elsewhere  pourtrayed  of  what  ho  had  been,  what 
he  was,  and  had  sunk  down  beneath  it,  for  a  moment  a 
penitent  man,  now  laughed  at  the  other's  conversion. 

"  Touch  not,  taste  not :"  never  were  there  more  truth- 
ful words  written. 

Houghton  did  not  turn  from  the  tempter ;  ho  listened, 
argued,  refused,  and  yielded ! 

Why,  man,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  falsify  your 
accounts,  where  so  much  business  is  douo  with  foreign 
houses." 

"  But  discovery  ? — disgrace  ?  "  argued  Houghton. 

"Nonsense!  you  are  too  clever  to  be  caught;  you 
might  go  on  for  years.  A  few  moilths  will  suffice,  and 
then  you  can  quit  this  place  a  wealthy  man,  and  esta- 
blish yourself  elsewhere,  or  retire — at  all  events,  become 
a  master,  not  livo  a  servant." 

"  But,  my  wife,  Hallet — discovery  would  kill  her." 

"  Well,  she's  dying  now,"  continued  tho  villain ; 
"there  can  bo  no  mistake  about  that,  1  never  saw 
a  woman  looking  so  ill.  I  did  not  know  she  was  your 
wife  when  she  came  to  my  place,  but  I  should  not  have 
recognised  her  again.  This  place  does  not  agree  with 
her — 'tis  killing  her." 

"  I  have  seen  how  ill  she  has  been  looking,"  answered 
Houghton,  convulsively  clasping  his  hands  together ; 
"  and  she  will  not  go,  as  1  wished  her  and  our  child, 
for  change  of  air." 

"  If  you  love  her,  you  should  find  means  to  force 
her." 

If  he  loved  her!  To  havo  a  doubt  cast  upon  that 
mighty  love  which  had  survived  all  change  and  sorrow! 

That  day  Houghton  examined  his  books  with  more 
care  than  usual,  just  to  see  whether  what  Hallet  said 
about  the  facility  of  such  a  proceeding  as  ho  had  pro- 
posed was  true. 

"  I  think,  too,"  said  Hallet  next  day,  "in  what  a  po- 
sition you  will  be  wrhen  Doran  finds  you  out,  which 
assuredly  he  will ;  he  holds  the  pocket-book  now,  and 
will  be  less  merciful  than  I  was,  depend  on't." 

Houghton  shuddered  at  the  ruin  which  this  '  merciful' 
man  had  brought  upon  him ;  and  yet — strange  perver- 
sity of  our  nature — he  had  not  the  moral  power  to  turn 
from  him.  This  day  he  looked  no  more  at  liis  books.  He 
was  satisfied  as  to  how  they  might  be  altered  and 
arranged  easily,  but  he  gazed  earnestly  in  his  wife's 
face,  and  read  a  tale  of  suffering  there  which  decided 
him. 

In  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  his  villany,  in  the  power 
once  more  attained  over  his  victim,  Hallet  almost  for- 
got Doran  and  the  others ;  he  was  again  dipping  his 
guilty  hands  in  a  vein  of  ore,  which  another's  crime 
had  opened.  \ 

From  the  hour  ho  once  more  fell,  farewell  to  all 
peace,  all  hope.  Houghton's  life  became  a  hell  to  him. 
Ever  the  burning  thought  of  guilt  and  discovery  pur- 
sued him,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  before ;  for 
then  he  might  have  said  he  fotmd  the  money,  now  but 
one  term  could  designate  his  act — theft ! 

A  gallows  even  stared  him  in  the  face,  for  his  danger 
before  had  been  so  imminent  in  Cruise's  case,  that  he 
argued — 

"If  discovered  now,  I  shall  inevitably  be  thought 
guilt)'  by  all  of  that  murder,  perhaps  tried  again,  and 
t/icn-  assuredly  be  convicted." 

A  dozen  times,  before  it  was  too  late,  he  would  have 
withdrawn,  and  possibly  never  bavc  erred  again,  but  for 
the  presence  of  those  open  palms  of  tho  insatiable 
Hallet,  which  ever  cried  "  Give!  give  !"  _ 

One  day,  it  was  inevitable ;  a  single  mistake  crushed 
down  his  edifice  of  golden  crime. 

His  errors  in  accounts  were  whispered ;  his  probity 
questioned. 

Between  these  and  discovery  there  was  but  one  step. 
And  between  that  step  and  himself  he  would  place 
flight. 

"  We  must  fly,"  he  whispered  to  his  wife. 

"  Fly !"  she  exclaimed  iu  horror ;  "  for  what  reason  ?" 

"Because,"  uttered  the  guilty  man,  looking  away 
from  her  as  he  spoke — he  could  not  face  those  searching, 
sad  eyes — "  because  there  has  been  some  irregularity 
among  the  clerks'  accounts,  and  I  might  be  suspected. ' 

Mra.  Houghton  said  no  more;  sho  turned  a  shade 
paler,  bowed  her  head,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Houghton  could  not  enter  into  explanations  with  her, 
so  ho  wrote  his  directions,  and  left  them  upon  the  table, 
fully  relying  upon  the  obedience  she  had  ever  evinced 
towards  him. 

When  he  returned,  at  the  appointed  hour  for  flight, 
he  found  her  and  her  child  in  their  bed-room,  preparing 
for  the  mock  repose  of  bed  on  her  part,  for  there  was 
no  rest  for  that  stricken  woman ;  but  her  child  cried, 
terrified  by  her  sad,  pale  face,  and  refused  to  sleep,  un- 
less she  accompanied  it. 

Dismissing  her  servants,  she  had  retired. 

"  U'hat — what !"  exclaimed  Houghton,  in  a  tone  he 
never  before  had  employed  towards  her,  for  in  his  fears 
he  almost  hated  her,  as  being  the  cause,  through  the 


love  with  which  she  had  inspired  him,  of  his  crime  for 
her  aggrandisement. 

He  was  glad  to  shift  tho  responsibility  of  his  errors 
on1  anyone  now. 

"What— not  ready  yet?  Is  all  to  be  lost  by  yon? 
Make  hasto  and  dress  yourself  and  that  child — and 
— -where  are  your  valuables  ?  You  have  some  jewels 
still  r"  he  quickly  added. 

"  No,  Houghton ;  they  ar.e  not  mine,"  was  the  calm 
reply. 

"Fool!"  he  muttered,  in  his  impatience;  "to  cavil 
about  trifles  at  such  a  moment.  I  tell  you  they  uro 
yours — honestly  yours.  If  you  do  not  niako  haste,  I 
shall  go  without  you  both." 

"  Houghton,"  said  tlio  woman,  standing  firmly  beforo 
him,  while  the  poor  child,  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  forward,  clasped  her  knees,  "  I  liaye  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  go.  If  you  have  the  heartaud  courage  to 
do  so,  take  everything  of  value  in  this  roo.ni.  I  and  my 
child  will  remain.  I  will  toil,  if  necessary,  in  honest 
poverty,  until  you  choose  to  return,  and  claim  us  with- 
out cause  for  fear ;  then  will  I  gladly  follow  you.  Now 
I  owe  a  duty  to  this  dear  child. 

A  moment  Houghton  hesitated.  lie  was  a  desperato 
man,  and  knew  that  the  last  hour  of  hope  had  sounded 
for  1:5m ;  if  he  cast  this  chance  aside,  no  other  would 
be  found  ;  he  must  fly  at  once,  or  be  arretted  on  suspi- 
cion. Fierce  was  the  conflict  in  his  heart.  Fly  and 
leave  her,  he  would  not. 

"Fanny!"  he  cried;  "I  beseech  you  do  not  oppose 
me." 

"I  repeat  it,". she  said,  unmoved;  "I  would  follow 
you  in  poverty,  want,  or  toil,  but  not  to  haye  this  dear 
child  brought  up  and  pointed  at  as  a  felon's  -offspring." 

Houghton's  face  was  positively  fearful  to  behold; 
tho  once  rounded  face  of  contentment  had  become 
haggard,  anxious,  and  full  of  terror;  much  aged,  also. 
To  disguise  himself  for  flight,  he  had  put  on  a  bushy, 
curled  wig,  and  an  undress  military  sn>±. 

He  looked  so  unlike  himself,  thai  tie  child  had  drawn 
back  in  alarm,  and  now,  when  he  moved  towards  Mrs. 
Houghton,  he  looked  so  strangely  tjiat  slifl  almost 
screamed  aloud  in  alarm. 

"  I  ask  you,"  he  articulated,  "whether  yon  arc  deter- 
mined to  drive  me  mad  ?  I  am  a  wronged  and  despe- 
rate man.    Do  you  mean  to  follow  me,  or  not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

At  this  one  word,  his  worn  face  brightened,  and  ho 
opened  his  arms,  as  if  to  clasp  her  to  his  boscm. 

"Slay!"  she  quickly  added,  stepping  back.  "I  say 
yes,  if  you  arc  wronged  aud  innocent.  No,  never,  if 
you  are  guilty  again.  Guilty  once,  I  hoped  you  would 
reform  and  repent.  Guilty  again — for  my  child's  sake, 
no!" 

Surely  there  are  moments  when  the  spirit  of  all  evil 
strikes  by  our  feeble  arm.  Houghton  fancied  ho  heard 
stealthy  footsteps  creeping  up  the  stairs;  they  were  tho 
terrors  of  his  guilty  heart. 

"  I  will  not  leave  her,  to  loso  her !"  ho  thought,  and 
the  idea  nerved  his  arm,  as  he  struck  the  being  he  loved 
to  the  ground. 

The  candle  fell  from  her  grasp,  only  a  few  flickering 
embers  from  the  fire  lit  up  the  scene.  The  woman  he 
loved  lay  stretched  at  his  feel  senseless,  a  narrow, 
dark  stream  creeping  through  the  mazes  of  her  hair, 
and  staining  the  floor. 

The  screaming  child  clung  to  her,  striving  to  raise 
her  up. 

"By  heavens!  she  will  arouse  the  house!"  was  his 
first  thought,  as  the  demon  urged  him  to  strike  down 
his  child  also,  beside  her  still  mother. 

But  something  stayed  him.  He  dared  not  touch  her, 
so  he  dropped  down  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  think — 
only  began.  Great  heavens!  what  would  it  be  when  ho 
had  reviewed  all  ? 

He  dared  not  touch  cither  the  mother  or  child,  and 
its  cries  terrified  his  guilty  soul. 

He  rose — one  moment,  a  thought  of  self- prc?erva  lion 
urged  him  to  fly.  He  rose,  and  advanced  towards  tiio 
table,  on  which  was  her  dressing-case,  to  secure  her 
jewels ;  but  as  he  moved  to  do  so,  the  little  red  stream 
seemed  to  hurry  out  from  among  her  curls,  as  if  to 
catch  him. 

He  shrank  back,  with  a  groan,  and  fled  into  the  next 
room. 

This  time  there  really  were  hurrying  footsteps  on  tho 

stairs. 

Some  one  beneath  had  heard  the  heavy  fall,  and  tho 
prolonged  cries  of  the  child.  ■  ; 

They  knocked  hastily  and  rapidly  at  the  outer  door, 
and  impatient  at  the  delay  in  answering  their  summons, 
they  burst  it  open.  A  load  report  instantaneo-ilty  suc- 
ceeded. The  gate  of  eternity  had  closed  on  a  mortal 
soul.  Houghton  had  shot  himself  in  tho  next  room. 
Poor  guilty  spirit!  could  it  have  rested  in  peace,  had  it 
possessed  the  power  of  knowing  that  what  it  most 
dreaded  had  taken  place  ? 

Mrs.  Houghton  lived ;  tho  felon  blow  had  cut  her 
temple,  and  stunned  her,  but  sue  lived. 

Happy  was  it  for  the  unfortunate  woman,  that  a  long 
illness  succeeded  her  return  to  life— a  long  illness, 
fever,  and  delirium. 

When  she  returned  to  consciousness,  the  heavy 
sorrow  had  passed  from  before  her  sight.  Houghton 
was  buried.  His  forgeries,  &c.,  discovered;  but,  as  far 
as  might  be,  they  were  obliterated  by  the  fearful  expia- 
tion by  his  own  hand.    His  unfortunate  widow  arose 
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to  find  tie  arms  of  an  untiring  fricn  J  open  to  receive 
her. 

'•  My  dear,"  answere d  Mrs.  Dareey,  in  reply  to  her 
^rr.tefiil  thanks,  "you  owe  me  nothing!  \Vhcu  I  mar- 
ried Mr.  Dareey  for  a  position  (though,  lleaven  bless 
hiin,  he's  not  3  bad  old  man),  I  paid  the  penalty  dee  for 
baring  done  so  worldly  a  thing1.  I  am  condemned  to 
nurse  him — bear  with  him  in  his  fits  of  gout — nurse  and 
console  mv  friends,  even  if  they  be  young  men.  By  the 
wit,"  she  added,  in  the  same  cheerful  tone,  to  rouse 
the  other  from  her  lethargic  state  of  suffering,  "  I 
wond:r  what  has  become  of  Lever  ?" 

I:  was  true,  no  one  had  heard  cf  Lim — even  Hallet 
had  l  :sc  his  tr»ee;  for  when  Houghton's  tragical  end 
s:a.  led  even  him,  he  quitted  Vienna  in  haste,  dreading 
some  implication  "in  the  suicide's  affairs ;  but  he  was 
lose  very  clever  men,  who  generally  manage,  np 
ain  awarded  point  of  time,  to  meet  success  in 
is,  and  commit  all  their  misdeeds  with  im- 
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unfortunate  Airs.  Houghton  was  able 
rcey  returned  with  her  to  England, 
in  London.  In  the  course  of  their 
tions,  when  Mrs.  Houghton  became 
?  remained  few  secrets  between  them, 
iiings,  the  painful  history  of  her  hus- 
mjunction  with  the  man  Hallet,  was 
arcey,  to  explain  many  circumstances 
rould  have  been  incomprehensible — 
ighton's  intimacy,  as  Fanny  Lisle, 
3  family,  and  the  interest  she  took  in 

ons  were  the  groundwork  of  a  scheme 
mind,  who  had  been  sorely  puzzied 
r  afflicted  friend  in  some  "degree  of 
le  would  induce  her  to  go  down  to 
rer's  mother) ;  and  13,  fortunately, 
ighton's  property  had  been  settled 
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TEE  SANCTITY  OF  LOVE. 

I  lote  !  and  love  hath  given  mo 

Sweet  thoughts  to  God  akin, 
And  oped  a  living  paradise 

My  heart  of  hearts  within ; 
Oh,  from  this  Eden  of  my  life 

God  keep  the  serpent,  sin  I 

I  love !  and  into  angel-land 

TTith  starry  glimpses  peer ; 
I  drink  in  beauty  like  heaven-wine, 

■When  One  is  smiling  near ; 
And  there's  a  rainbow  round  my  soul 

For  every  falling  tear. 

Dear  God  in  heaven,  keep  without  stain 

My  bosom's  brooding  dove ! 
O  clothe  it  meet  for  angel-arms, 

And  give  it  place  above ! 
For  there  is  nothing  from  tho  world 

I  yearn  to  take  but  love. 

Gebald  Masset. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  THE  FERRYMAN. 

Ir  doesn't  matter  what  is  known,  if  what  we  lmow  is 
unavailing.  If  a  man  has  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land,  but  has  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  is  starving, 
of  what  use  will  his  land  be  to  him?  Not  what  we 
have,  but  what  we  can  use,  is  wealth  to  us. 

There  was  an  old  parable  of  a  certain  philosopher 
who  was  being  rowed  over  a  wide  river  by  a  ferryman. 
When  he  had  stepped  on  board  he  made  himself  very 
comfortable,  as  all  true  philosophers  should  do,  and 
then  proceeded  to  consider  how  he  could  best  pass  the 
time.  At  length  he  determined  to  do  some  good  to  the 
ferryman.   So  he  began  to  talk  to  him. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you,  being  an  ancient 
navigator,  and  having  occupied  your  eyes  with  many 
things  in  the  course  of  your  life,  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  mathematics  ?" 

"  Never  neard  of  him,"  replied  the  ferryman ;  "  he 
doesn't  live  anywhere  about  here." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  tho  philosopher,  "  do 
yon  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  great  principles  of  mathematical  science  ?  Don't  you 
know  the  properties,  the  marvellous  properties,  of  the 
triangle,  and  the  cube,  and  the  cone,  and  the  rhomboid, 
and  the  marvellous  principles  of  logarithms  ?" 

"  I'll  just  tell  you  what  it  is,"  replied  tho  ferryman ; 
"  none  of  'em  lives  about  here.  I  never  heard  such  a 
lot,  of  queer  names  in  all  my  life ;  but  I  would  advise 
yon  to  let  mo  row  you  back  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  none  of 'em  lives  on  the  other  side,  I  know." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  they  are 
not  people.  If  your  life  were  divided  into  four  parts,  a 
qnarter  of  it  is  gone  if  you  know  nothing  about  mathe- 

The  ferryman  replies  that  ho  can't  help  that,  and  on 
they  pull  again.  And  then  tho  philosopher  trie3  the 
conversation  again,  and  begins — 

"  Now,  as  you  have  been  knocking  about  the  coast  all 
your  life,  I  tuppose  you  know  something  of  tho  '  won- 
drous orbs  that  wield  their  mystic  nights  through 
depths  immense?' " 

But  the  ferryman  assured  tho  philosopher  that  ho 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  astronomy,  and  the  philoso- 
pher told  him  in  his  turn  that  he  might  look  upon  this 
as  a  second  quarter  of  hi3  life  wasted. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  answers  the  ferryman ;  "  I  never 
missed  'em." 

Then  a  third  timo  the  philosopher  enters  into  con- 
versation. 

"  I  suppose,  now,"  Bays  ho,  "  yon  know  something 
about  the  empires  of  tho  historic  past  ?" 

Then  the  fern-man  stops,  and  begins — 

"I'll  just  tell  you  what  it  is:  I've  been  studying  a 
good  bit  between  whiles,  and  I'm  pretty  much  per- 
suaded now  that  you  have  been  poking  fun  at  me  all 
this  while.  I  don't  believe  no  such  fellows  as  you've 
been  talking  about  ever  lived  at  no  time,  and  I'vo  a 
great  mind  to  take  you  by  your  neck  and  pitch  you  into 

But  tho  philosopher  only  assured  him  that  full  three- 
quarters  of  hi3  life  mU3t  have  been  wasted.  "  Never 
mind,"  an;:wcred  the  ferryman,  "you  look  to  your  own." 

And  presently  tho  wind  began  to  whistle  up  above, 
and  the  waves  rose  unpleasantly,  and  the  philosopher  at 
length  bcenn  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 

"  I  my,  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  wo  are  all  right 
here  eh  r" 

"  As  right  an  trivet,"  answered  the  ferryman  ;  "  of 
course  a  fellow  like  you,  with  all  the  grand  relation.'; 
you've  been  talking  about,  couldn't  be  drowned,  you 

^Bat  jnst  then  there  comes  a  heavier  lurch  than  usual, 
and  the  philosopher  doesn't  liko  the  look  of  things  at  all. 

"  Suppose  we  go  over,"  ho  commences. 

"Well,"  tho  ferryman  replies,  "supposo  wo  do;  I 
dare  sny^somo  of  your  grand  relations  havo  taught  you 

"  No,"  answers  the  philosopher  in  terror. 
"  Then,"  replies  the  ferryman,  "it  strikes  mo  that  nil 
four  mrta  of  your  life  will  prjtty  soon  be  gono  all  at 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

FEJIALr,  BEAUTY. 

Dean  Swift  proposed  to  tax  female  beauty,  and  leave 
every  woman  to  rate  her  own  charms.  He  said  the  tax 
would  be  cheerfully  paid,  and  very  productive. 

Foutenello  thus  daintily  compliments  tho  sex,  when 
he  compares  women  and  clocks — tho  latter  serve  to 
point  out  the  hours,  the  former  to  make  us  forget  them. 
The  standards  of  beauty  in  women  vary  with  those  of 
taste.  Socrates  called  beauty  a  short-lived  tyranny; 
Plato,  a  privilege  of  nature ;  Theopbrastus,  a  silent 
cheat;  Theocritus,  a  delightful  prejudice;  Carneades, 
a  solitary  kingdom ;  and  Aristotle  affirmed  that  it  was 
better  than  all  the  letters  of  recommendation  in  tho 
world.  TVith  the  modern  Greeks,  and  other  nations  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  corpulency  is  the  per- 
fection of  form  in  women;  and  those  very  attributes, 
which  disgust  the  Western  European,  form  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  Oriental  fair.  It  was  from  the  common  and 
admired  shape  of  his  countrywomen,  tha  t  Rubens,  in  his 
pictures,  delights  so  much  in  a  vulgar  and  odious 
plumpness ;  when  this  master  was  desirous  to  represent 
the  "  beautiful,"  ho  had  no  idea  of  beauty  under  two 
hundredweight.  His  very  graces  are  all  fat.  Baft  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  his  models  were  Dutch 
women. 

The  hair  is  a  beautiful  ornament  of  women,  but  it  has. 
always  been  a  disputed  point  which  colour  most  be- 
comes it.  We  account  red  hair  an  abomination ;  but  iu 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  found  admirers,  and  .was  iu 
fashion.  Mary  of  Scotland,  though  she  had  exquisite 
hair  of  her  own,  wore,  red  fronts.  Cleopatra  was  red- 
haired  ;  and  tho'  Venetian  ladies  to  this  day  counterfeit 
yellow  hair. 

After  all  that  may  bo  said  or  sung  about  it,  beauty  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  and  its  endowment  not  to  be  dis- 
paraged. Sidney  Smith  gives  some  good  advice  on  the 
subject.  "  Never  teach  false  morality.  How  exquisitely 
absurd  to  teach  a  girl  that  beauty  is  of  no  Value — her 
whole  prospects  and  happiness  iu  life  may  depend  upon 
a  new  gown,  or  a  becoming  bomiot :  if  sho  has  iivo 
grains  of  common  sense,  she  will  find  this  out.  Tho 
great  thing  is  to  teach  her  their  just  value,  and  that 
there  must  be  something  better  under  the  bonnet  than 
a  pretty  face  for  real  happiness.  But  never  sacrifice 
truth." — Salad  for  tho  Social. 

LORD  DUNDREARY. 

Of  Mr.  Sothern's  drawl  I  have  already  expressed  my 
admiration.  His  lisp  is  also  very  good,  and  is  not  offen- 
sive, as  tho  more  imbceilo  among  tho  swells  do  imitate 
or  acquire  by  habit  a  lisp.  But  that  part  of  an.  actor's 
great  reputation  should  rest  upon  his  mimicry  of  so 
painful,  lamentable,  and  repulsive  a  physical  imperfec- 
tion as  stammering  strikes  me  as  being  very  disgusting. 
A  lisp  is  a  slight  matter ;  tho  stammerer  and  stutterer 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  Almighty's  afflicted  crea- 
tures. If  corporeal  ailments  are  to  bo  mado  tho  subject 
of  "life-like  portraiture"  in  "  comedy,"  we  shall  have  ono 
actor  famous  for  his  wonderful  delineation  of  the  ring- 
worm, another  mado  famous  through  his  photography 
of  a  hare-lip,  and  a  third  gain  renown  for  his  curious 
imitation  of  club-foot.  Again,  much  of  Mr.  Sothern's 
popularity  rests  on  the  incoherent  nonsense  ho  talks, 
and  the  idiotic  non  scquiturs  in  which  he  revels.  The 
confusion  arising  from  his  utter  want  of  tho  faculty  of 
reason  is  certainly  very  amusing.  For  instance,  when 
he  tries  to  count  his  fingers  and  toes,  and  discovers  that 
he  has  eleven  of  each  ;  when  he  sticks  up  ono  thumb  to 
represent  his  mother,  and  another  for  his  brother  Sam's 
mother,  until  he  gets  into  a  hazo  between  tho  two,  and 

wonders  who  the  (he  is  nearly  always  swearing)  hia 

mother  can  be,  it  is  iinpossiblo  to  avoid  shouting  with 
laughter.  I  wonder,  supposing  my  friend  Mr.  Nicholas 
were  to  send  mo  up  a  born  idiot  from  tho  admirable 
asylum  at  Earlswood,  and  I  were  to  try  to  procuro 
him  an  engagement  at  the  Ilaymarket,  whether  tho 
drivelling  balderdash  of  tho  poor  creature  would  excite 
the  risibility  of  a  highly-cultivated  audience  ?  Many  of 
Mr.  Sothern's  non  seqnihirs  aro  droll  enough  ;  but 
they  arc  not  new.  The  enumeration  of  tho  fingers  and 
toes  is  as  old  a.s  tho  hills,  and  has  made  many  genera- 
tions of  chawbacons  grin,  when  performed  by  Mr. 
Merryman  in  front  of  a  booth  at  tho  fair.  Tho  trans- 
position of  proverbs,  in  which  Lord  Dundreary  delights, 
ih  equally  venerable;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  famous  hotch-potch  of  "the  early  bird  knows  his 
own  father,"  and  "  a  wiso  child  picks  up  the  worm"  (jf 
that  bo  tho  precise  formula,  of  tho  nonsense),  from  tho 
mouth  of  an  English  clown  in  the  circus  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  tho  year  of  grace  1850.  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
the  jokes  smell  of  tho  sawdust,  and  havo  been  heard 
over  and  over  again  at  Afltley's.  Tho  more  refined  wit- 
Ucl  ni'i  are  drawn  from  other  sources.  Tho  perpetual 
reference  to  "  aomo  other  fellah"  is  only  a  paraphraae.of 
tho  "any  other  man"  of  the  nigger  stump-orator  at  tho 
music-halls;  and  tho  joint-stool  conversation  between 
DtmdrsaTy  and  Georgina,  at  tho  Dairy-farm,  is  not  very 
fkilfiilly  copied  from  a  Wonderful  bit  of  inane  chit-chat 
in  ono  of  Mr;.  German  Reed's  earlier  entertainments. 
II'  J  remember  correctly,  it  hingod  upon  an  asinine 
young  gentleman  asking  a  lady  fthcther  :>ho  liked 
oheese,  or  whether,  if  sho  had  a  brother,  she  thought 
that  In;  would  liko  that  caseous  delicacy.— UrcaVjastinj 
in  Bed. 
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CURRENT  GOSSIP 

It  is  stated  that  the  wine  harvest  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the 
surrounding  districts  promises  now  to  be  excellent  both  in 
quality  and  quantity. 

On»  great  novelty  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  just  opened  under 
Mr.  R.  Shepherd's  management,  is  a  magnificent  looking- 
glass  curtain,  comprising  upwards  of  one  thousand  square 
ieet  of  plate-glass,  and  weighing  over  five  tons ! 

The  Hi  d>  Commissaby  or  Police  at  Lbyden,  having  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  to  London,  endoavoured  to  intro- 
duce the  regulation  that  foot-passengers  should  always  keep 
to  tho  right.  The  result  was  an  emeute  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  idea. 

The  Princb's  Stbbl  Psn. — Prince  Leopold  is  seriously  ill. 
It  appears  that  his  Royal  Highness  wounded  himself  in  the 
mouth  with  a  steel  pen,  and  that  considerable  haemorrhage 
ensued.  The*injury  was  considered  to  be  so  serious  that 
surgical  assistance  from  Berlin  was  telegraphed  for. 

Sybup  of  Poppies. — Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  and 
reprehensible  than  the  practice  of  some  parents  in  giving  their 
children  narcotics  to  induce  sleep.  The  twins  of  a  trades- 
man, named  Farlowe,  in  Lisson-grove,  London,  were  both 
poisoned  on  Friday  by  a  dose  of  syrup  of  poppies,  admini- 
stered for  the  above  purpose. 

A  Febb  Exhibition. — Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
see  a  very  inexpensive  exhibition,  and  one  that  will  not  be 
visiblfe  long,  will  do  well  to  go  to  the  Hungerford  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  look  at  the  ruins  of  the  Market,  now  being  de- 
molished. Many  people  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  and  spend 
much  money,  to  look  at  ruins  that  are  not  so  picturesque  as 
these. 

A  Nsw  Fbeak  op  Crinoline. — On  the  evening  of  Sunday 
week,  a  congregation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby  were 
suddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic,  plunged  into  total  darkness. 
The  cause  was  that  crinoline  had  just  entered ;  a  lady's  dress 
had  caught  in  the  key  of  the  gas  meter,  the  lady  dragged 
the  crinoline,  the  crinoline  dragged  the  key,  arid  the  light 
was  locked  out. 

Cbinolinb. — The  Austrian  ladies  have  resolved  to  give  cri- 
noline a  dead  cut — at  least,  the  very  elite  of  them  have.  At 
Ischl,  where  they  congregate  during  the  autumn,  any  lady 
infringing  against  this  fiat  will  have  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  Austrian  ladies.  They  have  gone  a  step 
further  than  their  Ischl  proclamation,  and  intimated  to  the 
managers  of  the  Vienna  theatres  that  they  will  not  patronise 
a  house  where' the  actresses  wear  crinolines. 

Pboposbd  Model  Theatre. — Mr.  Boucicault  has  written  to 
the  Timet,  complaining  in  strong  terms  of  the  internal  defects 
of  London  theatres,  both  before  and  behind  the  curtain,  and 
the  want  of  economy  in  their  management; ;  and  proposing 
the  erection,  by  subscription,  of  a  new  theatre  combining  the 
improvements  of  the  American  and  French  systems.  He 
offers  to  head  the  list  with  £5,000,  and  suggests  as  a  site  the 
large  space  which  will  soon  be  laid  bare  in  the  Strand,  near 
Northumberland  House.  He  argues — not  perhaps  with  much 
force — that  the  increase  of  music-halls  indicates  a  demand 
for  more  theatres. 

Thb  Pbincb  Impbbial's  Young  Friends. — At  Biarritz  the 
Prince  Imperial  has  now  a  host,  an  army,  a  population 
of  young  acquaintances.  He  has  initiated  them  into  the 
details  of  his  private  life ;  and  at  about  four  o'clock,  when 
the  prince's  daily  lessons  are  over,  at  the  garden  gates  a 
trowd  of  young  friends  waiting  burst  in  directly  he  is  seen 
on  the  lawn.  The  Emperor  remembers,  perhaps,  how  Ame- 
nophis  had  his  son  Sesostris  educated  with  three  hundred 
children  of  Memphis  born  in  the  same  year  as  himself,  and 
who  in  later  years  became  his  faithful  body-guard.  At  any 
rate.  Napoleon  III.  acts  very  wisely  in  letting  his  son  mix 
with  the  other  children ;  and  he  is  not  the  first  French  sove- 
reign who  has  done  so.  The  late  King,  Louis  Philippe,  sent 
all  his  sons  to  tho  public  schools,  and  among  their  partisans 
in  France  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  most  sincere  were 
their  old  schoolfellows. 

Victob  Huoo  in  England.—  Recently  Victor  Hugo,  author 
of  lei  Miserable),  the  most  famous  book  in  France,  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  England.  A  flying  one  truly ;  for  it  did  not 
endure  beyond  forty-eight  hours.  Two  sights  especially  he 
coveted  to  see,  and  he  was  gratified.  The  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  guessing  that  one  of  these  was  the  Great 
Exhibition ;  but  what  was  the  other  ?  In  a  thousand  guesses 
you  would  hardly  pick  out  that  it  was  Blondin.  Yes,  that 
was  one  of  the  two  prime  objects  of  his  curiosity ;  the  great 
bazaar  number  one,  and  the  great  acrobat  number  two. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Victor  Hugo's  works  will  easily 
recall  how  fond  he  is  of  recounting  feats  of  strength,  agility, 
and  daring,  and  will  not  be  surprised  at  this.  Quasimodo's 
wonderful  performances  in  Notre  Dame  with  Esmeralda  in 
his  arms,  Jean  Valjean  on  the  yard-arm  of  the  convict  ship 
at  Toulon,  are  Blondinesque  in  character. 

Napoleon  HT.  and  the  English  Volunteebs. — At  abanquet 
civen  to  him  the  other  day,  Lord  Ranelagh  said  he  lately  had 
the  good  fortune  to  go  to  Chalons,  and  there  he  met  with  a 
kind  and  cordial  reception  from  the  Emperor,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  he  believed  he  rather  undid  some  erroneous 
impressions  in  the  Emperor's  mind  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  English  Volunteers  had  spoken  of  him.  The 
Emperor  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  personal  abuse.  Lord  Ranelagh  assured  him,  upon 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  upon  the  word  of  an  old 
friend — for  he  had  known  Louis  Napoleon  formerly  in  Eng- 
land—that the  volunteer  movement  had  been  one  of  defence 
and  not  of  offence,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  term,  and  that, 
numerous  as  were  the  volunteer  gatherings  throughout  the 
country,  it  was  rare  indeed  that  a  word  was  said  against  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  He  added,  "  Sire,  you  have  been  in 
England ;  you  have  been  at  some  of  our  dinners,  and  you 
know  that  after  dinner  men  will  sometimes  say  that  which 
they  perhaps  would  not  have  said  if  it  were  not  after  dinner ; 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  I  never  heard  at  these  dinners  a 
word  against  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  This  is  too  great 
a  movement  to  make  personalities  out  of  it."  The  Emperor 
replied,  "I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it;  and  I  hope,  if  there  is 
any  feeling  existing  against  me,  it  will  be  speedily  removed." 
To  show  that  the  Emperor  was  sincere  in  taking  the  move- 
ment in  its  right  and  proper  sense,  he  should  state  that  he 
happened  to  be  at  the  Emperor's  last  grand  review.  Towards 
the  middle  of  that  review  the  troops  were  halted  for  an  hour. 
It  seemed  that  at  those  reviews  a  photographer  generally 
followed  the  manoeuvres,  and  the  Emperer  stood  to  be  pho- 
tographed. On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  turned  round  to 
him  (Lord  Ranelagh),  and  said,  "  Will  you,  as  a  volunteer, 
■come  and  be  photographed  by  my  side  ?  "  But  the  horse  on 
which  he  (Lord  Ranelagh).  was  riding  happened,  unfortu- 
nately, to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  English  spirit,  and  would 
pot  stand  still,  and  he  therefore  declined. 


THE  JESTER 

Who  was  Scipio's  wife? — Mississippi-o,  of  course. 
The  Worst  Wbatiibb  on  Record. — The  rain  of  terror. 
Why  do  women  like  stays?— Because  they  feel  so-laced  by 
them. 

Why  is  an  oyster  asleep  in  his  bed  like  Lot's  wife  ? — 'Cause 
he's  "  turned  in"  to  salt. 

Aw  inveterate  toper  and  intense  hater  of  water  lately 
finished  his  life  appropriately,  by  vindictively  "  kicking  tho 
bucket." 

Vbby  Appbopbiatbly  Indebd. — Should  the  Underground 
Railway  prove  a  euccess,  may  it  be  designated  a  "  hit  in  the 
dark?" — Fun. 

Mb.  Toemuts,  of  Crass  Farm,  Wilts,  objects  to  the  erection 
of  telegraphs,  becauso  he  says  they  are  likely  to  breed  wire' 
worms  I 

Not  a  Mad  Rehabk. — A  mad  princess  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  on  being  asked  why  the  reigns  of  queens  were  in 
general  more  prosperous  than  tho  reigns  of  kings,  replied, 
'  Because,  under  kings,  women  govern ;  under  queens, 
men." 

PAINTING  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 
"  What  hard  work  is  an  artist's  lot ! " 

Said  Tinto,  groaning  wheozily. 
*'  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  say,  'tis  not, 

For  pictures  are  done  eatel-y." — Fun. 

The  Baegain. — An  Irishman,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
stringency  of  the  money-market  and  the  high  price  of  provi- 
sions, procured  a  pistol  and  took  to  the  road.  Meeting  a 
traveller,  he  stopped  him  with  "Your  money,  or  your  life !  " 
Seeing  Pat  was  green,  he  said:  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do : 
I'll  give  you  all  my  money  for  that  pistol."  "Agreed."  Pat 
received  the  money  and  handed  over  the  pistol.  "Now," 
said  the  traveller,  "hand  back  that  money,  or  I'll  blow  your 
brains  out ! "  "  Blaze  away,  my  hearty ! "  said  Pat.  "  Never 
a  dhrop  of  powther  there's  in  it." 

The  Ghost. — "Believe  in  ghosts? — of  course,  i"do  !"  said 
the  Widow  Tough.  "  My  poor  husband  appeared  to  me  just 
as  plain — "  "  Did  you  see  him  ?  "  her  hearers  asked,  in  open 
astonishment.  "No,  I  didn't  see  him,"  said  the  widow, 
"  but  /  heard  him.  He  went  to  the  cupboard  and  took  down 
the  teapot,  and  drank  from  it  just  as  he  used  to,  and  then  he 
went  to  work  at  the  stove.  I  laid  and  heard  it,  but  thought 
it  was  one  of  the  boys.  'Who's  there?'  said/;  but  there 
was  no  answer.  '  What  are  you  doing  there  ?'  said  I.  'That's 
my  business  ! '  said  a  voice  that  J  know  to  be  my  husband's, 
because  he  always  spoke  in  that  pleasant  way.  /  got  up,  and 
there  wasn't  nobody  there!"  The  teeth  of  her  auditors 
chattered. 


HOME  HINTS 

A  Cube  fob  Diphtheria. — A  lady  friend  informs  us,  for  pub- 
lication, that  a  piece  of  camphor  placed  on  the  tongue,  and 
left  there  to  dissolve,  is  a  sure  cure  for  that  dreadful  malady. 
She  says  it  has  been  tried  effectually,  to  her  own  knowledge. 

Ginger  Biscuits.— First  rub  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
into  two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  sifted 
sugar  and  three  ounces  of  powdered  ginger.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  ancVtake  a  little  milk,  with  which  make 
the  above  ingredients  into  a  paste.  Knead  it  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  roll  it  out  extremely  thin,  and  cut  it  into  the  form 
of  round  biscuits  with  a  paste-cutter.  Bake  them  in  a  slow 
oven  until  crisp,  taking  care  that  they  are  a  pale  brown 
colour. 

Belladonna  as  a  Cure  fob  Toothache. — A  correspondent 
in  a  valued  contemporary  says  : — "  I  very  nearly  lost  my  life 
once,  or  at  the  least  was  made  very  ill,  by  an  injudicious  use 
of  belladonna.  I  had  been  suffering  from  toothache,  and  a 
medical  gentleman  in  the  country  gave  me  one  day  some 
dark  stuff  in  a  small  phial,  telling  me  to  put  a  drop  or  so  of 
it  on  some  lint,  and  apply  it  to  the  angry  tooth.  I  did  so  with 
decided  success.  The  vial  had  no  label,  and  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  liquid  it  contained  was  extract  of  bella- 
donna; so  one  fine  morning,  having  suffered  exceedingly 
from  a  return  of  the  pain  and  protracted  loss  of  rest,  I  fairly 
saturated  a  large  piece  of  wool,  and  placed  it  entirely  over 
my  refractory  tooth.  The  pain  ceased,  and  feeling  very 
sleepy,  I  lay  down  upon  the  bed,  and  probably  I  swallowed, 
unconsciously,  some  of  the  belladonna,  for  I  just  remember 
a  sort  of  deadly  sickness  and  sensation  of  vertigo.  I  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  left  to  crawl  to  the  water-bottle, 
dash  its  contents  in  my  face  and  upon  my  head,  pull  the  bell 
violently,  and  I  then  lay  down  on  the  carpet.  I  scarcely 
knew  what  my  servant  did  when  she  first  came  in  to  my 
assistance,  except  pour  more  water  over  my  face  and  throat, 
and  likewise  down  it,  for  I  was  nearly  insensible ;  but  I  well 
recollect  that  I  was  fearfully  ill  for  some  hours,  very  stupid, 
and  dreadfully  giddy ;  still  I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  that 
I  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  any  poison,  until  this  same 
gentleman  called  a  few  days  afterwards,  and,  on  being  told 
of  the  attack,  exclaimed,  '  Why,  you  must  have  swallowed 
some  of  the  belladonna  I  gave  you  to  apply  to  your  tooth;  I 
told  you  only  to  place  a  drop  of  it  upon  some  lint.' 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Dill-Watbe. — The  aromatic  seed  or  fruit  ofAncthum  grareo- 
lent  is  known  by  this  name.  It  is  mUdly  stimulant  and  car- 
minative, and  much  used  in  flatulency,  especially  for  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  vehicle  for  acting  purgatives,  to  correct  their 
griping  effect.  The  dill- water  of  the  shops  is  generally  made 
by  rubbing  down  the  oil  of  dill  with  sugar  or  magnesia, 
adding  water  and  filtering :  the  proportion  is  about  one  drop 
of  oil  to  one  ounce  of  water.  The  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce 
to  two  ounces  for  adults ;  and  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessert 
spoonful  for  children. 

Apothecabibs'  Weights  and  Measubes  are  those  con- 
stantlyused  in  the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicines 
in  this  country.  Weights .-  One  pound  contains  12  ounces,  or 
5,760grainsj  one  ounce,  8  drachms,  or  480  grains;  onedrachm, 
3  scruples,  or  60  grains ;  one  scruple,  20  grains.  Measure*  .■ 
One  gallon  contains  8  pints,  or  70,000  grains  of  water ;  one 
pint,  20  ounces,  or  8,750  grains ;  one  ounce,  8  drachms,  or 
437°5  grains ;  one  drachm,  60  minims,  51'7  grains.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  minim  and  drop  are  not  the  same 
quantities,  the  former  containing  nearly  half  as  much  more 
as  the  latter;  thus,  10  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  aro  equal 
to  15  drops.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  prescribe  all  me- 
dicines by  drops,  as  let  fall  from  the  mouth  of  a  bottle ;  but 
the  quantity  in  a  certain  number  of  these  differed  go  consi- 
derably, than  an  alteration  in  the  plan  was  found  necessary, 
had  that  of  admeasurement  was  adopted. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Genuine  Tobacco.— Smoking  in  England  has  become  an 
institution  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  sound,  genuine 
tobacco  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  as  regards  ci"ars  • 
hence  the  prevalence  of  short  pipes  and  the  spread  ot  the 
tobacco-cancer,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  heated  clay  so  fre- 
quently engenders  on  the  lip.  If  British  cigar-makers  would 
only  use  tobacco  of  one  growth  and  description  in  the  manu- 
facture of  each  individual  sort,  why  should  not  our  home- 
manufactured  cigars  be  only  slightly  inferior  to  those  made 
in  the  tobacco-growing  countries  of  the  West  Indies  and 
America  ?  As  it  is,  in  almost  every  case,  tho  outer  leaf  which 
charms  the  eye  of  the  buyer,  it  is  of  a  greatly  superior  qua- 
lity to  the  interior,  which  is  flavoured  with  a  small  modicum 
of  sound  tobacco,  and  filled  up  with  cuttings,  dust,  and  re- 
fuse of  many  varieties,  even  when  the  whole  consists  of 
tobacco,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  Such  cigars  are  alike 
destructive  to  health  of  mind  and  body. 

Sugae.— The  raw  sugar  is  unquestionably  open  to  many 
forms  of  adulteration,  and  sand  is  sometimes  added ;  but  this 
is  such  a  clumsy  and  easily-detected  adulteration,  that  it 
could  not  be  practised  to  any  considerable  extent  without 
certain  discovery.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  sugar- 
mites,  or  acari ;  very  ugly  and  disgusting,  no  doubt,  and  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  think  about  as  articles  of  food ;  but 
then  they  are  so  very  small,  that  we  swallow  them  quite  un- 
consciously, as  we  do  animalcula?  in  almost  everything  wo 
eat  and  drink,  and  they  do  us  no  harm.  Those  who  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  feeding  upon  such  invisible  monsters,  should 
take  lump  sugar;  it  is  cheap  enough  now.  But  then  the 
animal  matter  and  lime,  said  to  be  used  largely  in  the  pro- 
cess of  refining  and  crystallisation !  Dr.  Hassall  has  found 
both  in  lump-sugar;  but  then,  as  Scoffern  observes,  "  their 
quantities  are  so  infinitesimally  small,  that  they  can  only 
be  called  impurities  by  comparison  with  a  rigid  chemical 
standard,  which  is  altogether  deceptive  when  used  as  a 
standard  of  purity  for  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  medicine." 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

Poisonous  Papebhangings  Supebseded. — Tho  discovery 
of  a  beautiful  green,  made  of  sulphate  of  aniline  and  petrie 
acid,  digested  in  spirit  of  naphtha,  provides  a  perfect  and 
harmless  substitute  for  the  arsenical  green  colour. 

The  Use  op  Chloroform. — Deaths  from  syncope  in  opera- 
tion took  place  previously  to  the  discovery  of  chloroform  at 
all,  as  they  do  now  from  fright,  emotional  shock,  &c,  but 
now  they  are  illogically  ascribed  to  the  anaesthetic.  Sixty 
per  cent,  of  all  such  accidents  happen  from  apnea,  or  stop- 
page of  respiration,  the  pulse  still  going  on  forty  per  cent, 
from  the  pulse  stopping,  or  simple  syncope,  as  if  they  had  no 
chloroform  at  all.  Chloroform  is  as  free  from  danger  as 
opinm,  properly  used,  or  as  safe  as  a  well-organised  railway 
train;  but  indifferent  students  act  wrongly,  probably  be- 
cause the  wrong  landmarks  are  copied  in  journals  and  books 
one  from  the  other  without  examination.  Immense  sur- 
gical operations  of  the  most  direful  kind,  according  to  Dr, 
Kidd, 

"Pitiful  to  the  eye; 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery," 

are  now  every  day  performed  with  safety  and  without  pain, 
that  were  specially  directed  by  the  Astley  Coopers,  Aberne- 
thy's,  &c,  never  to  be  attempted  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
torture.  There  is  not  an  individual,  from  the  plainest  reader 
to  the  great-hearted  invalid  at  Spezzia,  that  may  not  any  day 
require  chloroform,  and  yet  it  is  a  subject  on  which  the  publio 
are  curiously  ignorant.  Yet  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
revelations  of  mind  and  brain,  that  would  have  amazed  Locke 
or  Dugald  Stewart,  have  been  made  by  the  help  of  chloro- 
form ;  and  now  that  the  nature  of  the  fatal  accidents  have 
been  studied,  its  safety  is  becoming  every  year  more  and 
more  (by  special  precaution  and  preparation)  established. 


TREASURY 

if  one  only  knew  how  to 


GOLDEN 

There  is  great  wealth  in  time, 
trade  for  it. 

These  is  no  place  like  home,  and  the  henpecked  husband 
thanks  God  for  the  fact. 

The  call  to  religion  is  not  a  call  to  be  better  than  others, 
but  better  than  yourself. 

Wbaeness  may  be  quite  as  good  as  strength,  if  you  are 
wise  enough  to  make  a  wise  use  of  it. 

If  we  grasp  quicksilver,  it  slips  through  the  fingers ;  and 
this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  most  silver. 

After  reading  a  worthless  book,  you  feel  like  a  boy  who 
has  tired  his  jaws  in  cracking  an  empty  nut. 

Nevee  own  that  your  wife  is  right;  do  it  once,  and,  on  the 
conceit  of  it,  she  will  be  wrong  the  rest  of  her  life. 

We  ridicule  the  Chinese  for  depriving  their  ladies  of  the 
use  of  their  feet,  and  yet  do  what  we  can  to  deprive  ours 
of  the  use  of  their  heads. 

We  have  politics  and  trade ;  and  the  daily  dust  of  life  rises 
with  the  morning  mist  and  settles  with  the  dew ;  but  over 
all  things,  scrence,  and  silent,  and  starry,  rises  the  heaven 
of  a  nation's  soul — its  literature. 

The  myriads  of  great  inventions  in  the  world  are  the  re- 
sults of  all  varieties  of  talents.  If  all  men  had  been  equal  to 
Bacon  or  Newton,  and  yet  all  alike,  the  condition  of  our  raco 
would  never  have  been  half  equal  to  what  it  is. 
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PART  I. — SECRET  CRIMES. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


i  TIMIM  HIS  .VAII.S. 

rton  f./und  himself,  on  opening 
of  Grimwood  Chase. 
mc.r  him  with  an  expression  of 
isfaction  were  those  of  Reginald 
rt.il  1  pale — as  one  barely  saved 
-wan  ({rowing  strong  and  hearty. 
Barton  naturally  looked  ap  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  intf-BM  astonishment. 

"  VVhy»m  I  brought  here?"  he  demanded,  as  well  as 
he  wis  abb>  to  speak  through  tiie  thick  t;ag  which  en. 
w. 

nestion  involves  a  long  answer,"  replied 
ippo»o  wo  r<  movathis  bandage  with  which 
commendable  regard  for  your  lungs,  has 


TffB  room  In  whi« 
ios  eye*,  was  the  li 
The  eyes  which  1 
dewliah  cunning  ai 
f  lar*rs,  who,  thr/ 
from  the  jawi  of  de 


rel 

H  i 

fte«b 


And  with  dexterous  fin^en  ho  loosened  the  knot 
of  the  black  silk  handkerchief,  and  left  the  prisoner 
free  to  breathe  and  speak. 

The  man  drew  a  long  h-eath,  and  then  glancing  at 
bis  swollen  wrist*,  into-  which  th»  cords  had  eaten  deep 
ridg»s,  suggested  that  the  application  of  a  pen-knile 
would  pot  turn  still  rnoro  t»t  Uu  case. 


"Aa  yon  will,"  said  Reginald;  "I've  only  borrowed 
you  for  an  hour ;  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  bo  able  to  return 
yon  safely  enough  without  this  precaution." 

The  other  wrung  and  chafed  his  red  hands  ns  the 
cords  fell  in  pieces  to  the  ground;  and  Reginald  having 
handed  him  a  glass  of  strong  spirits  from  a  case-bottle 
which  stood  upon  a  shelf,  they  at  onco  resumed  the 
conversation. 

M  You  ask  me,  Barton,"  said  the  young  Squire, taking 
a  seat  with  his  back  to  the  light,  so  that  ho  could  reud 
every  lino  in  the  other's  face,  while  himself  unseen — 
"  you  ask  rne  why  you  nro  brought  hero  ?  I  will  tell 
you  fairly  and  openly,  and  to  begin,  I  must  remind  you 
of  the  grounds  on  which  you  wero  taken  to  the  lock-up." 

"Grounds!"  cried  Barton, indignantly;  "  tho  blunder- 
ing stupidity  of  that  idiot  Stott  was  tho  ouly  ground  1 
know  of." 

"That  is  not  quite  true,  I  think,  Mr.  Barton,"  re- 
turned the  Squire ;  "  but  if  you  are  in  ignorance  of  the 
case  against  you,  I  may  say  at  onco  that  it's  strong — 
that  it  a  about  as  tough  u  piece  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence as  ever  a  man  had  to  break  his  way  through,  so 
far  as  I've  heard  it." 

"  Circumstantial  evidence!"  cried  Barton,  with  a 
sneer,  "  what  won't  that  prove  ?  Give  mo  time  enough, 
and  I'd  provo  you  guilty  of  this  very  crime.  I'd  make 
it  clear  as  noon- day  that  it  was  attempted  suicido  for 
love,  or  jealousy,  or  drink,  or  debt,  or  twenty  causes." 

Seated  as  ho  was,  Barton  could  not  read  tho  face  of 
the  young  Squire ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  Chero  was 
a  nervous  twitching  of  the  jaw,  aa  if  ho  had  winced 
under  the  bare  idea. 

"  Well,  well,  be  that  as  rt  may,"  returned  Reginald, 
"this,  at  least,  is  clear — many  a  man  has  been  hung 
upon  less  evidence  than  will  be  brought  against  you  to- 
morrow." 

It  wu  now  Barton's  turn  to  flinch.   The  muscles  of 


his  faco  quivered  under  tho  strong  light  which  fell  upon 
them,  and  tho  Squire  noted  it  with  a  fiendish  grin. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  isn't  pleasant  to  be  reminded  that 
one's  neck  is  so  very  near  to  tho  noose  ! 

"  In  a  word,"  continued  tho  Squire,  "  from  what  I  can 
see  of  tho  case — which  Lord  do  Vernon,  as  a  brother 
magistrate,  has  submitted  to  mo — nothing  can  save  you, 
Barton.  You  must  bo  committed  for  trial,  and  tho  jury 
at  tho  assises  must  convict.  Iu  that  case,  you  Know 
what  tho  sentence  will  bo  '(" 

"  I  know,"  said  Barton,  with  a  gulp,  as  if  a  b:ill  hud 
suddenly  obstructed  his  throat;  "but  may  I  ask,  Mr. 
Reginald,  why  you've  been  so  very  kind  as  to  bring  me 
hero  to  tell  mo  of  what  must  take  place  H  You  didn't 
uso  to  bo  so  generous." 

"  Didn't  1?"  asked  Reginald,  with  a  smile:  "well, 
p'raps  not.  But  I  don't  think  you've  much  cause  u> 
grumble.  You  and  I  have  hud  one  transaction  together, 
and  I  don't  think  you  did  badly  over  it." 

"  I  did  what  I  bargained  to  do,  and  had  my  price," 
said  Barton,  grufily. 

"And  something  more,"  retorted  Reginald.  "Your 
memory's  bad,  Barton  :  you've  also  used  it  as  a  screw, 
and  you  haven't  failed  to  work  it.  But  enough  of  that, 
We'll  let  bygones  bo  bygones,  and  look  to  the  business 
now  in  hand.  As  I've  said,  they've  got  up  a  case  against 
you,  out  of  which  I  don't  seo  a  loop-hole.  Whether  I 
think  you  guilty  or  not,  isn't  to  the  point ;  p'raps  if  I 
did,  I  shouldn't  be  sitting  hero  with  you,  plotting  u 
scheme  for  your  benefit." 

"  For  nrineP"  askod  the  other,  incredulously. 

"  Yes,  as  you  will  see.  I  can't  of  course,  prevent 
people  bringing  ovidenco  against  you  in  this  matter; 
out  thero'a  ono  thing  I  can  do — I  can  decline  to  prose- 
cute" 


A  flash  of  hopo  lit  up  tho  features  of  Barton  at  these 
words. 
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"  I  can  do  so  consistently,"  continued  tlio  young 
Squire,  noting  this,  "  seeing  that  I  havo  all  along  con- 
tended for  tho  guilt  of  Jasper  Fairholt." 

"  That  is  tho  courso  lor  yon  to  take,  then,"  said 
Barton,  coollv. 

"What  course?" 

"  That  of  declining  to  prosecute." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  tho  Squire,  with  a  suoor ;  "  but 
suppose  I  decline  to  take  it — supposo  I  do  prosecuto  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  your  carefully-guarded  secret;  won't  be 
worth  an  hour's  purchase." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  Squiro,  starting  up,  and 
leaUing  on  the  elegant  French  table  between  them,  "  I 
was  prepared  for  that,  Barton,"  he  said,  "  but  it's  too 
late  for  another  turn  of  the  screw.  That  serpent's  lost 
its  fang.  The  papers  which  you  knew — cunning  dog 
1  sat  you  are — were  in  Claridgc's  possession,  have  passed 
into  hands  not  at  all  likely  to  produce  them ;  and  Martha 
Grugg,  the  only  witness,  is — dead!" 

"  Dead !  "  exclaimed  Barton,  starting  to  his  feet  in 
amazement. 

"Dead,"  repeated  Reginald,  " from  injuries  received 
from  your  brutality ;  and,  mark  me,  she  did  not  die 
without  a  sign.  It  is  upon  her  written  evidence  that 
tho  case  against  you  in  this  matter  of  the  attempted 
murder  is.  based.  You  can  guess  what  tho  extent  of 
her  knowledge  might  have  been." 

Barton  dropped  iuto  his  chair  aghast,  but  it  was  be- 
cause ho  did  not  know  to  what  his  old  housekeeper 
might  havo  deposed.  As  we  have  seen,  no  thought  of 
her  had  crossed  his  mind  during  tho  long  night  of 
mental  torture,  and  now  the  mention  of  her  death  came 
upon  him  with  overwhelming  suddenness. 

For  an  instant  he  lost  all  self-possession ;  then  re- 
covering himself  by  a  powerful  effort,  ho  said,  ab- 
ruptly— 

You  had  some  motive  in  bringing  mo  here,  Mr. 
Reginald:  let  me  know  it.  We'll  suppose,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  my  liberty's  in  your  hands:  I  know 
you  too  well  to  hopo  that  you'll  give  it  mo  :  what's  the 
price  ?  " 

"  A  small  one,"  replied  Reginald,  promptly — "  one 
hardly  worth  your  consideration  ;  but  I've  a  fancy,  and 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  never  let 
trifles  stand  in  the  way  of  gratifying  a  whim  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Barton,  sullenly;  "  aud  what  piece  of 
devil's  sport  havo  you  on  now  ?  " 

"  You  know,"  said  Reginald,  slowly,  and  surveying 
the  nails  of  his  left  hand  critically  as  he  spoke,  "  all  thi3 
mischief  of  late  has  come  about  through  a  girl.  But 
for  old  Thome's  pretty  daughter,  you  wouldn't  bo  here, 
and  1  shouldn't  be  slinking  about  like  a  ghost.  Women 
— you  may  take  your  oath  of  it — are  at  tho  bottom  of 
all  the  mischief  in  the  world;  and  yet,  somehow,  wo 
can't  get  along  without  'em." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Barton,  impatiently,  "  we'll  tako 
that  for  granted." 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  won't  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that,  in  spite  of  the  mischief  Daisy  Thome  has 
done  me,  I've  still  a  sort  of  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
girl.  She's  young,  and  freftd,  and  pretty ;  there's  a 
rosebud  look  about  her  that  takes  my  fancy,  and  since 
I've  been  sprawling  about  en  my  sick-bed  upstairs,  I've 
made  up  my  mind  that  as  toon  as  I  got  about  again,  I'd 
get  you  to  help  me  in  carrying  out  a  little  whim  I've 
got  about  her.' 

Barton  gazed  at  the  Squire — who  had  begun  to  trim 
his  white,  almond-shaped  nails — with  a  gathering  scowl 
upon  his  brow. 

After  his  rough,  brutal  fashion,  Barton  loved  Daisy 
Thorns,  Loved,  perhaps,  is  hardly  tho  word ;  but  all 
the  force  of  his  passionate  nature  set  toward  her,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  Squire's  tone  that  ho  did 
not  like. 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  leave  the  girl  alone," 
lie  replied;  "  no  good  can  come  of  your  meddling  with 
her." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Squire,  looking  up  from  his 
nails  with  a  grin,  your  advice  is  a3  valuable  as  it  is 
disinterested.  Oh!  I'd  better  leave  the  girl  alone,  had 
I  ?  I'd  bettor  stand  aside,  and  watch  your  game  ?  I'd 
better  see  how  you  terrify  her  and  torture  her  until  she 
drops,  like  a  scared  bird,  into  your  hands  ?  No,  no, 
.'.  -  r  Barton;  you'ro  very  good  and  very  generous, 
but  I'm  not  an  idiot,  thank  you." 

"  By  Heaven ! "  cried  Barton,  taunted  beyond  en- 
durance, "  you'd  better  beware  how  you  tamper  withmc 
in  i '.:is  business.  I've  sworn  to  nuke  that  gj#:l  mine: 
I'll  have  her,  and  I  waru  you  how  you  come  between  U3 
with  your  libertine  tricks !  " 

"  Calm  yoursrlf,  man,"  6aid  the  other,  not  at  all  ruffled 
at  this  outbreak,  but  proceeding  t  lov.  ly  with  his  nails  ; 
"  when  you  say  that  yon  will  havo  this  girl,  you  speak 
rashly  and  wildly:  you  know — you  must  know— that 
she  shuns  you,  fears  you — ayo,  more  than  that — she 
hales  voa ! 

"  What  of  that?"  shrieked  Barton.  "  I'm  not  a  man 
to  stand  about  likes  or  dislikes.  I  say  she  shall  be  mine, 
because  1  know  that  she  can't  help  herself — because,  if 
she  refuses,  I  have  the  power,  and  I  shan't  want  the  will, 
to  crush  her,  aud  the  old  "man  she  dotes  upon,  as  I'd 
crush  a  fly  under  my  fist!" 

"  You  Lavo  that  power  ?"  asked  Reginald,  looking  up 
sharply. 

"  i  have,','  was  the  reply. 

"  V'ou  hold  some  secret — as  you've  often  hinted — 
which  makes  Gaffer  Thome  yours,  body  and  soul  ?" 


"Yes;  but  " 

"  Aud  you  can  bend  the  girl  to  your  will,  to  save  tho 
old  man  from  exposure,  or  perhaps  " 

"  Death!"  said  Barton,  with  clenched  teeth.  ' 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Reginald,  laughing  roftly,  and 
returning  to  his  nails ;  "  that  confession  only  confirms 
my  surmises,  and  it  paves  the  way  to  what  I  had  you 
brought  hero  to  say  to  you.  You  vo  resolved,  you  say, 
to  possess  yourself  of  this  girl ;  now,  as  it  happens,  I'vo 
sworn  to  do  the  same  thing.  It's  unfortunate  for  you, 
I  know;  but  so  it  is.  Very  well:  next,  you  have,  you 
admit,  some  power  over  the  old  man,  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  give  up  (be  girl  to  you,  or — which 
comes  to  tho  same  thing — will  induce  tho  girl  to  make  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  herself  for  tho  other's  sake.  But, 
you  see,  it  so  happens  that  I'vo  a  very  substantial  influ- 
ence over  you,  seeing  that  you'ro  my  prisoner,  aud  I  can 
havo  you  transported  to-morrow;  and  what  influence  I 
have  over  jTou,  I  havo  over  Daisy  Thome  also." 

"  You — have — over — Daisy — Thome  ?"  repeated  Bar- 
ton, pausing  between  every  word. 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  tho  other,  forgetting  his  nails, 
and  confronting  Barton  with  a  fiendish  grin.  "  You  can 
dictate  terms  to  her,  but  only  at  my  will.  Now— to  put 
the  matter  shortly — I  am  going  to  marry  this  girl,  Daisy 
Thorne  " 

Barton  started  from  his  chair  with  a  look  of  blank 
amazement. 

"  You — you  marry  her  ?" 

"  That  is  my  intention." 

"But  " 

"  We  needn't  argue  the  point,"  said  Reginald.  "  I 
Icnoiv  all  that  you  can  urge  against  it ;  and,  in  spite  of 
that,  I  am  quite  determined.  And  now  you,  of  course, 
see  the  part  I  mean  you  to  play  in  this  matter." 

"  No,  really  I  - ' 

"  What !"  said  Reginald,  with  feigned  astonishment ; 
"  your  wits  used  to  be  sharp  enough.  Why,  you  have 
just  admitted  that  your  power  over  the  girl  is  abso- 
lute !" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  We  have  also  agreed  that  my  power  over  you  is  not 
less  so." 

"  Again— well  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  see,  then,  that  I  make  the  condition  of 
my  clemency  and  your  safety,  that  you  force  Daisy 
Thorne  to  consent  to  become  my  wife  ? 

The  passionate  blood  of  Joe  Barton  boiled  in  his  veins 
as  ho  listened  to  this  infamous  proposal. 

"  Infamous  wretch !"  he  cried,  starting  up,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  Squire  in  a  threatening  attitude ;  "  how 
dare  you  face  me  with  this  proposal  ?  I've  been  a  brute 
to  this  girl — I  own  it ;  but  it's  only  because  she's  treated 
me  with  scorn  and  contempt — because  she's  roused  all 
the  devil  in  mo  by  her  preference  for  that  milksop  Fair- 
holt.  But  I  love  her — I've  always  loved  her ;  and  you 
coolly  ask  me  to  use  my  influence  to  yield  her  up  to 
your  brutal  passions !" 

"  I  do,"  said  Reginald,  quite  coolly. 

"  You  expect  mo  to  be  blackguard  enough,  idiot 
enough  to  do  this,  and  to  play  the  jackal's  part  in  a 
sham  marriage?  No!  Reginald  Clavers — no!  And 
think  yourself  lucky  that  I  don't  drive  your  wretched 
carcase  through  that  window  for  offering  me  this  in- 
sult!" 

Oh !  if  it  comes  to  pitching  out  of  window,"  cried 
Reginald,  rising,  "  two  can  play  at  that.    I'm  weak, 

but  " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

The  furious  Barton  suddenly  grasped  him  by  the 
throat,  and  in  another  instant  would  hare  carried  out 
his  threat ;  but  tho  noise  of  the  Squire's  falling  chair 
acted  as  a  signal,  and  three  men  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

In  a  moment  Barton  was  upon  the  floor,  and,  without 
a  word  from  the  Squire,  his  hands  were  again  bound, 
and  tho  ga  g  was  once  more  pkiced  over  his  face. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Barton,"  said  the  Squire,  re- 
suming the  trimming  of  his  nails.  "  You  know  tho 
nature  of  my  proposition,  and  will  havo  time  to  think 
of  it.  Tho  justices  sit  at  twelve  ;  a  quarter  before  that 
hour  a  messenger  will  await  your  answer.  At  twelve, 
by  the  way,  Banker  settles  with  Sir  Ircton  about  Fair- 
holt's  farm." 

The  black  cloak  which  had  enveloped  Barton  when 
brought  to  the  Chase,  was  again  thrown  over  him,  and 
he  was  borne  out  of  tho  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SYDNEY  GKAYLE. 

In  spite  of  her  assumed  calmness,  Lady  Alicia  had  found 
tho  interview  with  Reginald  Ciavors  a  very  painful  one. 

Language  could  not  express  her  contempt  for  the 
heartless  libertine;  but  she  could  not  bo  altogether 
careless  as  to  what  his  malignity  might  prompt  him  to 
attempt,  more  especially  as  she  knew  that  ho  had  an 
unscrupulous  accomplice  in  the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharko. 

And  then  her  heart  bled  for  Daisy  Thome. 

At  tho  outset  she  had  been  disposed  to  look  harshly 
upon  the  poor  girl — she  believed  her  guilty  of  lightness : 
but  events  had  corrected  this  impression. 

She  now  only  beheld  a  young,  beautiful,  and  innocent 
girl,  upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss  from  which  she,  Alicia, 
alone  could  drag  her  back. 

Could  ?  Aye,  sho  could  do  so,  and  with  a  word ;  but 
the  cost  of  that  word  she  alone  knew. 


Thoughts  of  these  things  crowded  upon  her  mind  as 
Reginald  Clavers  took  Ids  leave,  with  the  last  ray  of  tho 
setting  sun  ;  but,  overwhelming  as,  they  were,  they 
shrank  and  withered  into  nothingness  as  compared  to 
the  emotions  which  filled  her  ladyship's  breasf)  at  tho 
simple  announcement -which  had  preceded  Reginald's 
departure. 

A  Mr.  Sydney  Graylc"— that  was  all! 

Not  a  very  startling  or  very  repulsive  name,  surely, 
and  yet  one  that  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  her  head 
until  sho  could  neither  see  nor  hear. 

For  a  moment  tho  room  swam  round  her ;  then  sho 
was  conscious  that,  where  Reginald  had  last  looked  on 
her,  there  now  stood  a  young  man  of  handsome  exterior, 
and  faultless— which  is  very  different  to  fbpplsTl— attire, 
bowing,  hat  in  hand. 

Sydney  Grayle  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His 
family  was  good  on  both  sides ;  his  father  was  one  of 
tho  richest  "younger  sons"  of  England,  removed  but 
one  step  from  a  baronetcy— while  his  mother  had  graced 
the  "  Book  of  Beauty,"  ono  of  its  richest  gems. 

Thus  descended,  it  was  no  marvel  that  Sydney  should 
be  handsome,  courtly,  and  prepossessing  in  manners  as 
in  appearance.  Ho  had  lived  in  the  best  society ;  had 
enjoyed  the  best  education ;  and  had  received  the  polish 
of  travel  in  all  parts,  and  had  now  returned  to  England 
to  take  charge  of  his  property,  and  take  to  himself  a 
wife. 

All  this  Lady  Alicia  well  knew;  and  there  was  one 
other  fact,  which,  if  sho  had  ever  doubled  it,  was  made 
clear  to  her  in  tho  one  glanco  which  passed  between 
them  as  she  now  rose  to  receive  him. 

It  was — that  Alicia  was  the  wife  whom  he  had  como 
there  to  take ! 

Poor  fellow!  Miserable  woman!  With  his  advan- 
tages he  might  have  had  tho  choice  of  half  the  radiant 
beauties  of  England  ;  but  he  only  cared  for,  only  loved, 
only  worshipped  Alicia.  And  on  her  part,  she  returned 
this  passion  with  an  intensity  scarcely  acknowledged 
even  to  herself. 

Why,  then,  you  will  ask,  was  he  an  object  of  commi- 
seration? and  why  did  her  fair  face  grow  rigid  with 
horror  as  they  now  met  for  a  purpose  which  she  did  not 
dare  to  misunderstand  ? 

To  answer  that,  would  be  to  sever  ono  thread  in  tho 
tangled  skein  of  the  Grimwood  Mystery. 

The  meeting  between  Sydney  Graylc  and  Alicia  was 
cordial,  yet  somewhat  embarrassed.  Obviously  they 
were  delighted  to  bo  once  again  in  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  but  it  was  quite  as  clear  that  the  knowledge  of 
some  fact  to  which  neither  alluded  came  like  a  ghost 
between  them. 

"  You  have  been  a  great  traveller  since  wo  met  at 
Florence,"  said  Alicia,  as  they  seated  themselves  beside 
the  window.  "  You  have,  no  doubt,  seen  very  much  to 
interest  and  amuse  ?" 

"  Much,"  ho  answered ;  "  but  though  I  have  wandered 
half  over  the  world,  my  heart  has  still  been  at  home. 
Amidst  the  most  absorbing  wonders  of  nature,  and  sur- 
rounded by  society  of  the  most  enchanting  description, 
the  charm  that  drew  me  homeward  has  never  for  a 
moment  failed  to  exercise  its  power  over  me." 

A  rosy  flush  overspread  the  face  of  Lady  Alicia.  She 
could  not  misunderstand  the  allusion.  When  the  young 
man  spoke  of  "  home,"  his  eyes  interpreted  his  words'; 
it  was  of  herself  that  he  was  speaking,  and  she  knew  it. 

"And  you?"  he  continued.  "Doubtless  you  havo 
been  very  gay  this  season  i" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  carelessly,  "  we  have  not  had 
many  visitors  at  the  Towers  since  the  Christmas  weeks, 
and  I  do  not  accept  many  invitations.  Country-houses 
are  all  very  well ;  but  I  find  them  deplorably  stupid. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  I  who  am  stupid,  and  if  so,  it  "is  better 
that  I  should  keep  my  stupidity  at  home,  you  know.  Aa 
for  papa  

She  looked  round  as  she  spoke,  to  where  he  had  been 
sitting;  but  his  chair  was  vacant. 

Simple  as  was  the  circumstance,  her  heart  sank  as  she 
noticed  it.  Only  too  well  did  she  read  the  meaning  of 
his  quiet  departure.  In  that  act  Lord  de  Vernon  said, 
as  plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken  it  in  so  many  words,  that 
ho  intended  Sydney  Grayle  for  his  son-in-law,  and  that 
he,  at  all  events,  would  not  throw  any  impediment  in  tho 
way  of  the  match  being  brought  about. 

"  As  for  papa,"  she  resumed  with  a  tremulous  lip, "  he 
is  happier  at  the  Towers  than  anywhere  else.  He  likes 
company ;  but  then  lie  likes  to  play  tho  host." 

"  i  trust  tliat,  at  all  events,  we  shall  persuade  him  to 
leave  the  Towers  for  Loudon,"  said  Sydney  ;  •'  it  will  be 
a  gay  season,  and  I  have  pictured  to  niyseli'  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  you  to  all  tho  '  lions.'  " 

"  You  are  so  good !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  What !  Becauso  I  nm  laying  out  the  season  for  my 
own  enjoyment?  Because  1  am  plotting  and  planning 
for  my  own  happiness  ?  The  real  truth  is,  that  I  am 
frightfully  selfish,  horribly  selfish,  and  for  months  past 
I've  been  thinking  over  the  enjoyment  I  should  givo 
myself,  on  my  return  to  England,  by  wearying  your  life 
out." 

He  laughed  a  gay,  careless  laugh,  then  suddenly  sub- 
sided into  tho  utmost  gravity. 

"  I  can  both  understand  and  appreciate  all  your  kind- 
ness," 6aid  her  ladyship,  "  but  indeed,  indeed  it  is 
thrown  away  upon  me.  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  at 
Florence  r"  -j 

"  You  did,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh. 

"Aud  what  I  said  in  Italy  I  am  compelled  to  repeat 
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in  England.  I  said  that  our  meeting  was  a  misfortune ; 
that  the  mutual  appreciation  of  each  other  was  a  cala- 
mity. I  warned  you  that  the  chance  which  threw  us 
together  was  an  evil  chance,  and  that  out  of  our  inter- 
coarse  there  could  spring  nothing  but  misery." 

"  Oh,  Alicia ! "  he  cried,  clasping  his  hands  in  a 
fervour  of  passion,  "  why  these  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  words  ? 
Think  you  that  I  have  forgotten  our  bitter  parting? 
Think  you  that  one  of  the  barbed  arrows  which  then 
pierced  my  heart  has  ceased  to  rare  Vie  and  fester  there  ? 
Not  one,  not  one!  In  all  these  months  the  memory  of 
that  parting  hour  has  overshadowed  my  life.  Yet  I  had 
dared  to  hope.  I  had  said  to  myself,  ;  Time  may  have 
changed  the  aspect  of  things.  That  which  she  then 
regarded  as  an  insuperable  barrier  between  us  may  have 
been  removed  '  " 

"  Xo !    It  is  not  removed!"  she  cried  mournfully. 

■  You  tell  me  so,"  he  continued  — "  in  the  first 
moment  of  oar  meeting  you  tell  me  this ;  and  with 
those  cruel  words  my  cup  of  happiness  is  dashed  to 
atoms  at  my  feet.  If  I  could  doubt  you,  I  could  take 
comfort.  If  I  failed  to  see  the  heart  struggle,  the 
mental  agony  with  which  you  performed  this  bitter  duty, 
I  should  be  content  to  hope  and  wait.    But  now  " 

*  Sydney  f  interrupted  Lady  Alicia,  taking  his  hand, 
and  speaking  very  solemnly,  "  this  moment  is  painful  to 
yoa ;  to  me  it  is  aironisino-.  You  do  not  know,  you  can- 
not know  the  terrible  position  in  which  you  place  me. 
When  I  said  to  you  at  Florence,  '  Leave  me !  Forget 
me !  Return  to  me  no  more  !'  those  were  not  idle  words 
dictated  by  mere  caprice:  they  were  earnest  prayers 
from  the  very  depths  of  a  tortured  heart.  Would  to 
Ilcaven  you  could  have  granted  them !" 

"Had  I  known  that  your  heart  dictated  what  your 

lips  uttered,"  he  said,  "  I  would  have  struggled  to  obey; 

bat  I  did  not  believe  it  then — I  do  not  believe  it 
 i, 

now 

"  Oh,  yee,  yea '."  faltered  the  distracted  woman,  "  it  is 
— my  heart — my  heart — which  speaks." 

"  impossible !"  cried  Sydney.  "  That  speaks  in  your 
eyes;  why,  oh,  why  will  you  strive  to  stifle  its  utter- 
ances ?  Alicia,  from  first  to  last,  a  mystery  has  sur- 
rounded our  intercourse — a  mystery  which  my  honour 
has  forbidden  mo  even  to  attempt  to  fathom.  That 
your  fither  would  njoicc  in  our  union  he  has  given  me 
to  understand,  as  clearly  a3  a  father  can  speak  to  his 
daughter's  suitor.  Tnat  your  own  inclination  would 
pr  mpt  you  to  accede  to  hi3  wishes,  I  cannot  doubt. 
Ah,  then,  can  yoa  not  confide  in  me  the  reason  why 
you  t\t  yjursfcl:  this  violence — why  you  run  counter 
at  onee  to  yoor  father's  wishes  and  to  your  own  heart  ? 
It  may  be  that  yoa  overrate  the  obstacle  which  stands 
in  tue  pith  of  our  mutual  happiness :  it  may  be  that 
I  e-in  r.Taove  it." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  earnestly,  "you  can  remove  it." 

The  instant  those  words  had  escaped  her  lips,  Alicia 
started  to  her  feet,  and  looked  upon  the  man  with  a  faco 

Sydney  rushed  toward  her,  terrified  at  what  he  be- 
held; bat,  unable  to  articulate,  she  motioned  him  to 


"  I  did  not  mean  tliat,"  she  gasped ;  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  speak  those  word*  Forget  them — pray  forget  that 
they  were  ever  uttered." 

So,"  be  replied  promptly,  "  no,  Alicia ;  it  is  impos- 
sible lor  me  to  forget  any  syllable  that  your  lips  have 
spoken;  and  those  word*  eame  from  your  heart.  Con- 
nie in  me  —  command  me;  I  will  obey  yoa — to  the 

"  Set  now,  Sydney — not  now,"  cried  Alicia,  still  trem- 
bling from  the  effects  of  the  words  into  which  she  had 
been  betrayed.  "  Ail  that  I  entreat  of  yoa  is,  to  wait. 
Tune  may  accomplish  more  than  violence.  If  yoa  will 
oaly  prove  th»j  dv  '  i  an  1  sincerity  of  your  love  by  pati- 
CMO-r  if  yoa  w^ll  or.ly  bear  with  my  father  and  with  my 
worthless  self  for  a  htlle,  all  may  be  well.  At  this  hour 

Eat  there  14  a  heavn  above  them ;  and  when  they  are 

tncy  may  melt  nnu  pass  away. 
,  Sydney  Grayle  took  the  band  which  was  outstretched 
to  him,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  I  will  obey  yon  a  Vsolntely/'  he  said. 

•Thank  yon,  ofa,  thank  yoa!"  cried  Alicia.  "  I  may 
•net  ranch  from  your  love  and  your  endurance;  but  it 
»  because  I.  too,  love,  and  mast  endure.  Sydney,  the 
■Mm  mw  of  isle  runs  between  as ;  bat  in  heart,  in  soul, 
we  aro  nnited.  Heaven  irrant  that  1  may  soon  extend 
to  you  the  band  irbich  it  13  now  my  misfortune  to  with- 
hold B 

U  >  not.  douV,  i-,  Ali   ->,"  cried  the  yonng  man. 
Htrengtliened  by  tno  a  -  1    -v-  <.;'.v.   1       I  .m  e-.n- 

bat  I  claim  this  privilege— if  any  bnmra  beinK  stands 
between  yon  arid  your  heart's  desire,  mine  mast  bo  tho 

"  it  shall  be  «  1, '  hie;  answer  d.  "And  now,  may  I 
ask  I m  to  leave  me?    I  arn fatigued,  and  " 

"  Hn/e  I  not  sworn  to  obey  your  lightest  wish  ?"  be 
asked,  with  a  BsOWmfoJ  smile. 

_  Tnen,  pressing  tho  tips  of  her  fingers  to  his  lips,  he 
lin^ermgly  withdrew. 

•  •  •  •  1 

The  ftrey  twili  ght  was*  clown*  in. 
The  '/pen  roads  were  growing  dim,  and  where  the 
trees)  overshadowed,  it  was  already  night. 

Such  was  the  case  at  a  *not  .1000',  a  quarter  ofa  mile 


from  Garthorpe  Towers — near  the  lodge  which  admitted 
to  the  grounds,  in  fact — where  a  carriage  had  waited 
nearly  an  hour. 

It  was  a  lumbering  old  vehicle,  of  foreign  build,  with 
a  pair  of  quaintly-harnessed  horses ;  but  it  was,  never- 
theless, pretentious  in  style.  The  whole  turn-out  was, 
in  truth,  the  property  of  the  principal  innkeeper  in 
Tretton,  who  had  purchased  it  of  a  gentleman,  alter  it 
had  done  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  now  let  it  on  hire  to 
any  grand  customers  who  might  chance  to  honour  his 
house  for  a  day  or  so. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  Sydney  Grayle  had  hired  it  to 
convey  him  to  Garthorpe  Towers,  and  it  now  waited  to 
return  with  him. 

Presently,  the  sound  of  a  footfall  on  the  gravel  path- 
way within  the  grounds  could  be  heard  in  the  still  even- 
ing; then  a  cheery  voice  exchanged  a  word  with  the 
gatekeeper ;  and  now  a  figure  might  be  descried  in  the 
twilight,  advancing  up  the  hill  from  the  lodge  toward 
the  carriage. 

"  That's  the  gentleman,"  cried  the  footman,  preparing 
to  descend  from  his  perch. 

"  Where  ?"  asked  the  coachman,  looking  round. 

And  as  he  looked  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
toward  which  the  face  of  the  footman  was  bent,  so  his 
eyes  fell  on  a  different  object. 

They  encountered  the  form  of  a  man  of  middle  life, 
attired  in  black,  and  with  a  clerical  cut  about  his  gar- 
ments, who  now  stood  close  to  the  coach,  with  folded 
arms,  calmly  gazing  at  the  man  who  was  ascending  tho 
hill. 

The  coachman  would  have  taken  his  oath  that  no  such 
figure  stood  there  a  second  before ;  and  a  cold  shiver 
ran  through  him  as  he  clutched  at  the  whip  and  reins. 

Before  he  had  time  to  demand  the  stranger's  business, 
Sydney  Grayle  had  reached  the  coach. 

"  Your  pardon  !  "  cried  the  stranger,  suddenly  con- 
fronting him,  and  lifting  his  hat  as  he  spoke ;  "  but  you 
are  returning  to  Tretton?" 

"  I  am,"  said  the  astonished.young  man. 

"  And  it  so  happens  that  the  horso  on  which  I  rode 
over  here  has  gone  lame.  Would  it  bo  asking  too  great 
a  favour  " 

"  To  give  you  a  lift  in  tho  carriage  ?  "  asked  Sydney. 
"  By  no  means :  you  are  quite  welcome.    Step  in." 

"  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  a  ride  in  your  company,"  said  the  stranger, 
again  bowing. 

"  Indeed  !    I  do  not  recollect  your  face,"  said  Sydney. 

"  Possibly  not :  and  the  name  of  Sharke — tho  llev. 
Arundel  Sharke — will  hardly  havo  lingered  in  3-our 
memory  either.    We  met  at  Florence." 

"  Ah !  I  am  pleased  to  renew  your  acquaintance. 
Pray  be  seated." 

In  a  few  moments  tho  carriage  was  rolling  along  the 
road. 

Rolling  slowly  on,  while  the  night  grew  black,  and  the 
stars  came  out  thinly  and  faintly,  and  Lady  Alicia  still 
sat  by  the  window  thinking  over  many,  many  things ; 
but  of  none  which  boded  her  such  ill  as  the  meeting  of 
tho  two  men  who,  sitting  side  by  side,  were  entering 
Tretton. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TITE  BREAK  FAST- PARTY. 

The  single  hand  of  the  old  clock  in  tho  quaint  turret  of 
Grimwood  Chase  pointed  to  ten. 

The  turret  itself  ro30  up  against  a  sky  exquisitely 
blue  ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  reading  tho  hour, 
for  bright,  glorious  sunshino  filled  tho  fresh  April 
morning,  and  the  gilded  hand  and  tho  gilded  figures  to 
which  it  pointed  alike  glowed  and  shimmered  in  its  rays. 

Thus  early  in  the  year  the  trees  about  the  Chase  were 
mere  skeletons ;  they  were  nevertheless  full  of  beauty. 
Seen  against  tho  sky,  their  filmy  outlines  charmed  tho 
eye  os  it  wandered  up  to  them  from  tho  fresh  grass, 
already  brightening  under  the  breath  of  Spring. 

That  morning,  and  at  that  hour,  Reginald  Clavcvs, 
the  wild  young  Squire,  had  u  breakfast-party. 

And  while  he  awaited  his  guests — there  were  but  two 
— who  were  drowsy  with  hard  overnight  drinking — ho 
stood  on  tho  gross-plat  outside  tho  littlo  breakfast- 
room,  and  stretched  his  limbs'with  obvious  enjoyment. 

"  Hang  it !"  he  cried,  with  a  radiant  smile,  "  it's 
worth  while  for  a  fellow  to  come  to  grief  sometimes,  if 
it's  only  to  feel  the  plcasuro  of  coming  round  again. 
After  a  gick-bed,  this  fresh,  breezy  morning  is  de- 
licious !" 

'fii'-re  upon  I11  inhaled  n  full  breath,  wincing  a  little' 
ns  ho  did  so,  for  the  wound  in  his  neck  was  still  painful ; 
but  enjoying  it  nevertheless. 

"  A  jolly  party  I  shall  have,  I  reckon,"  ho  resumed, 
as  ho  happened  to  glance  into  the  room,  whero  a  broad 
•haft  of  light  was  falling  across  tho  corner  of  tho  white 
table-cloth ;  "two  parsons,  ond  both  out  o'  temper  I 
tec  Sliarkif  carts  himself  homo  from  Tretton — 
Heaven  knows  what  business  be  had  there! — at  three 
in  the  morning;  and  Claridgo  takes  tho  opportunity  of 
waking  out,  o*  one  grumbling  'drunk'  and  tumbling 
into  ■■Other  !  They'll  be  in  capital  kidney  this  morning, 
Hid  no  mistake.  Hut,  there,  1  m  more  than  a  match  for 
'em;  I'm  jolly,  downright  lolly,  and— Imllo !  Sharke, 
my  boy,  why  1. 1 1 « -v've  boiled  your  oyes  with  tho  eggs, 
fare  I  rial  ba!  Von  look  a  ;  lied  1  and  rosy  as  pickled 
pork !    Where's  Claridgo '(" 


"Oh,  he's  here,"  replied  Sharke,  sullen]}',  "he'a 
always  here,  dogging  my  heels.  I  was  a  confounded 
idiot  to  bring  him  here,  only  to  check  and  buliic  mo  in 
all  I  do!" 

"  Well,  I'm  rather  of  that  opinion  myself,"  sneered 
Reginald;  "but  you  were  so  very  anxious  to  frighten 
Lady  Alicia  into  " 

"  Into  what  e"  interposed  Sharke,  impetuously. 

"  What  ?  Why,  do  you  think  I  haven't  eyes  ?  Into 
becoming  your  wife,  man.  You  needn't  scowl  and 
tremblo :  that's  the  plain  fact,  and  to  do  that  your 
scheming  head  threw  you  for  once.  Ila !  ha !  You 
brought  here  the  very  man  whoso  presence  rendered 
such  a  result  impossible." 

The  face  of  the  parson  was  black  with  rage. 

"  Reginald  Clavers !"  he  exclaimed,  clenching  his  thin 
hands  till  they  looked  all  bone,  "  you  have  not  treated 
mo  in  this  matter  as  one  gentleman  should  another — — " 

"  At  least,"  interrupted  Reginald,  "  I'm  ready  to 
repair  that  injustice  in  the  only  way  in  which  ono 
gentleman  can  act  toward  another.  Namo  your  time, 
place,  and  weapon." 

"  You  insult  me,"  said  Sharke,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly,  "  you  forget  my  cloth." 

"  Oh,  that  difficulty's  been  got  over  before  now,"  said 
Reginald,  warming;  "there  have  been  parsons  who 
were  not  cowards." 

With  a  cry,  which  was  like  tho  yell  of  a  wild  beast, 
Sharke  rushed  forward,  and  made  a  dash  at  tho  Squiro 
with  his  clenched  fist.  But  Reginald's  eye  was  quick ; 
and  parrying  the  blow,  ho  planted  one  on  tho  cheek  of 
the  assailant  which  sent  him  reeling  against  the  wall. 

The  next  instant  the  Squire's  sword  was  drawn. 

"  You  oblige  me,"  he  said,  bitterl}',  "  to  draw  upon 
you,  unarmed  as  you  are,  because  you  have  made  mo 
forget  that  yoti  are  a  gentleman,  and  only  regard  you  as 
a  beast." 

"  No,"  cried  Sharke,  2  it  was  you  who  forgot  yourself. 
You  offered  me  an  insult  which  1  could  not  pass  over." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Reginald,  dropping  his  sword, 
and  holding  out  his  right  hand.  "  I  did,  and  I  apolo- 
gise. 1  thought  I  detected  the  coward  in  tho  pretext 
you  met  me  with ;  your  action,  brutal  as  it  was,  obliges 
me  to  retract." 

The  Rov.  Arundel  Sharke  picked  himself  up  from  tho 
wall  against  which  he  had  fallen,  and  reluctantly  grasped 
the  outstretched  hand.  That  hand  was  hot  and  feverish  : 
his  own  was  so  cold  that  Reginald  dropped  it  with  a 
shudder.    It  was  like  tho  hand  of  a  corpse. 

"You  were  saying,"  said  the  Squire,  with  perfect 
calmness,  and  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  "  that  you 
had  a  grievance.    Go  on  :  let  mo  hear  it." 

Tho  grievance,"  said  the  other,  sullenly,  "  is  simply 
this,  that  I  havo  done  everything  for  you,  and  you  havo 
only  left  me  tho  odium  of  my  task  for  my  pains." 

'"  Indeed!"  said  the  other,  carelessly. 
Yes,"  continued  the  Curate,  "  what  was  it  to  mo  who 
shot  you  or  who  missed  you  ?  in  the  abstract,  nothing ; 
but  as  your  friend,  everything.  In  that  character, 
therefore,  I  have  pursued  my  investigations,  iu  the  hopo 
of  confounding  tho  guilty,  and  securing  your  future 
safety.  I've  gone  so  fax  as  to  fix  Ludy  do  Vernou  with 
tho  ciime — I've  risked  everything  by  charging  her  with 
it — aud  how  have  you  supported  mo  iu  that  charge  ? 
You've  quietly  snubbed  me,  aud  have  allowed  that  fool 
Stott  to  take  into  custody  a  man  who  is  as  innocent  of 
tho  crime  as  you  or  I." 

"  My  dear  Sharke,"  said  Reginald,  amusing  himself 
as  ho  spoko  by  aiming  at  the  weathercock  above  tho 
clock-tower  with  pebbles  from  tho  gravel-walk,  "p'raps 
you're  right;  but  you  must  do  mo  tho  justico  to  say  that 
I  never  took  tho  same  view  of  tho  matter  that  you  did, 
and  that  I  wasn't  bound  to  do  so.  As  to  Barton's  cap- 
ture and  imprisonment,  I'm  not  responsible  for  it.  Stott 
took  tho  man,  oil  evidence  which,  it  seems,  has  come  to 
his  knowledge  ;  and  I  daro  say  I  shall  have  him  coming 
to  me  with  tho  very  same  growl — that  1  haven't  backed 
him  up." 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  tho  Curato,  who  had  by  no  means 
recovered  his  temper,  "  Slott  had  a  warrant  for  his  ap- 
prehension ;  he  has  passed  the  night  in  the  lock-up  " 

"  Stay,"  said  tho  Squire,  pausing  in  the  selection  of 
a  pebble,  "  that  only  shows  how  yon  jump  to  conclusions. 
Barton  pasted  the  night  with  mo." 

"  With  you,  Squiro  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"But  whero?" 

"  Under  this  roof — in  my  library.    Why,  you  seem 
thunderstruck ! 
"  Well,  it's  true,  I  " 

"  Why,  man,  it's  simple  enough.  I  had  Stott  made 
dead  drunk,  stole  his  keys,  carried  off  his  prisoner,  struck 
a  bargain  with  him,  or  nearly  bo,  and  sent  him  back 
again.  Why  not?  You  havo  all  spotted  your  horses 
in  this  event :  I'vo  picked  mine.  I  ought  to  know  from 
what  quarter  I'd  most  right  to  expect  such  a  blow  :  at 
all  events,  1  know  in  what  direction  I  can  get  the  most 
agreeable  vengeance.  I  don't  fpoil  sport  by  interfering 
with  any  of  your  fancies,  but  I  do  tako  tho  liberty  of 
turning  what  you  do  to  my  purposes." 

Alter  which  remark  ho  succeeded  in  hitting  tho 
weathercock,  and  bringing  a  portion  of  tho  gilded  shaft 
Clattering  down  from  the  roof  to  tho  ground. 

"  But  how  can  the  imprisonment  of  Barton  forward 
Hi.'  conviction  of  Jasper  h'airholt  ?"  asked  Sharke,  im- 
patiently. 

"Ah!    There's  a  mystery  for  you!"  said  Reginald, 
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thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  ;  "  you'll  get  a  solu- 
tion of  that  beforo  tho  day's  out.     llallo !  Hero's 
Claridge,  with  a  face  as  long  as  his  arm.    Ten  to  one 
hut  bo's  another  grievance  I 
The  Squire  was  right. 

No  sooner  had  their  morning  greetings  parsed,  than 
Claridgo,  who  was  always  suidy  in  the  morning,  after 
his  over  night's  punch,  began  to  express  himself  in 
pretty  strong  terms. 

"He  had  been  brought  down  there,"  ho  said,  "to 
sustain  a  character,  for  a  very  serious  purpose  ;  he  had 
a  right  to  suppose  that  ho  should  bo  supported  in  that 
character  by  those  who  had  brought  him  there.  Instead 
of  which,  ho  had  been  mado  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
place  ;  because,  whilo  he  (tho  Bow-street  Runner)  was 
hunting  a  shadow,  that  vulgar  brute,  the  village  consta- 
ble, had  been  permitted  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
substance." 

"  Why,  Cla ridge !"  cried  Reginald,  vastly  amused; 
"  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you've  taken  so  kindly  to 
your  amateur  business,  that  you're  jealous  of  the  regular 
professor  f" 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  shouted  Claridge,  "  that  I've  ex- 
posed myself  to  the  chances  of  being  ducked  in  tho 
horse-pond,  or  tarred  and  feathered  for  your  benefit; 
and  all  my  reward  is  being  robbed  of  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, I  beliovo  through  your  connivance." 

Tho  Squire  heard  tho  last  words.  As  he  did  so,  ho 
coolly  began  turning  back  the  cuffs  of  his  dressing- 
gown. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  mister,"  he  said,  with  a  fierce 
eye,  "I've  been  obliged  to  knock  ono  parson's  head 
against  the  wall  this  morning,  and  if  you  don't  retract 
I  shall  have  to  perforin  that  operation  for  another. 
Come !  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Say !"  cried  the  other ;  "  why,  that  if  you  dare  lay  a 
finger  upon  mo,  I'll  expose  you  and  your  secret  villanies, 
whenever  I've  a  chance.  I'll  

He  had  not  time  to  finish  the  sentence. 

The  last  word  was  jerked  out  of  him  by  a  blow  upon 
the  breast,  and  the  next  instant  he  measured  his  length 
upon  the  grass. 

Claridgo  was  no  coward,  and  picking  himself  up,  he 
threw  himself  into  au  attitudo  of  attack.  But  at  that 
moment  they  wero  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  Sir  Ireton  Clavers. 

"  Reginald !"  cried  the  Baronet ;  "  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Mr.  Sharko  with  a  bleeding  face,  and  Scott 
with  his  sword  drawn  ?" 

"  All  right,  dad,"  said  Reginald.  "  This  fresh  March 
morning  makes  us  young  lads  frisky.  But  it's  capital 
for  appetite,  and  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  we'll  at  once 
procoed  to  breakfast." 

Saying  this,  he  led  tho  way  into  the  breakfast-room 
through  the  open  French  windows.  Both  Sharko  and 
Claridge  followed  him,  sullen  enough,  but  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  their  food,  nevertheless. 

Both,  indeed,  felt  that  their  interests  were  too  much 
bound  up  in  tho  young  Squire  to  take  serious  offence. 
They  might  quarrel  with,  and  threaten  to  denounce  and 
exposo  him,  but  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  they 
dared  not  go.  Honest  men  may  act  uprightly  and  inde- 
pendently, but  the  chain  of  mutual  crime  binds  villains 
in  unholy  compact  to  the  end. 

The  meal  (in  which  Sir  Ireton  Clavers  did  not  parti- 
cipate) was  passed  in  comparative  silence ;  and  the 
party  of  three  sat  together  in  improved  temper — 
Reginald,  indeed,  being  unusually  hilarious — when  the 
butler  entered,  and  looked  significantly  at  that  in- 
dividual. 

"It  is  half-past  eleven,"  said  the  Squire,  looking 
at  his  gold  chronometer.  "You  have  a  note  for  me, 
Tofts?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  butler,  handing  a  scrap  of 
paper. 

"  All  right ;  no  answer,"  said  Reginald,  glancing  at 
the  address  on  the  note  ;  then  opening  it  leisurely,  he 
ran  his  eyes  slowly  over  the  contents,  while  a  smile  of 
peculiar  satisfaction  lit  up  Iris  features.  "  Sharke,"  he 
continued,  "  I  shall  have  a  professional  job  for  you  in  a 
day  or  two." 

"  For  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  Curate. 

"  Yes  ;  and  you  needn't  drop  your  jaw  in  that  way. 
'Tisn't  a  funeral ! " 

"  More  likely  a  christening,"  said  Clavers,  with  a  sig- 
nificant grin. 

"Not  bad,  Clavers,"  remarked  his  patron;  "but 
you're  at  fault,  too.  No,  my  lads ;  guess  again,  and 
you  must  guess  right." 

"A  wedding?"  asked  Sharke,  aghast. 

"  Yes,  a  wedding !" 

"You  are  going  to  be  married?"  asked  Claridge, 
with  a  face  longer  than  that  of  the  Curate. 

"  Certainly,  if  no  gentleman  present  knows  any  just 
cause  or  impediment.    What  do  you  say,  Sharke  ?  ' 

"  Well,  you  take  me  utterly  by  surprise !  I  know  the 
lady,  of  course  ?" 

"  You  do." 

"  Surely  you  arc  not  going  to  marry  Lady  Alicia  ?" 

"Oh,  oh!"  said  Reginald;  "  that  was  the  idea  that 
stagcrered  you,  was  it  ?  No,  sir ;  you  and  my  friend 
Clarid/e,  here,  will  both  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  is 
not  Lady  de  Vernon." 

Tho  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke  breathed  again ;  but  the 
effect  upon  the  ex-reverend  Claridge  was  by  no  means 
eo  exhilarating. 

"  You'll  never  venture  "  he  began. 


"To  choose  another?"  interrupted  the  young  Squire. 
"  Yes ;  but  I  shall,  though.  I  have  already  mado  my 
choice  and  arranged  my  plans.  At  prosent  the  matter 
is  a  secret,  known  only  to  two  other  persons,  and  as 
such,  1  confide  it  to  you.  Gentlemen,  the  claret  is  with 
you  ;  let  mo  ask  you  to  pledge,  in  bumpers,  my  in- 
tended— Daisy  Thome!" 

They  had  filled,  but  they  did  not  raise  the  glasses  to 
their  lips.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  stood  gazing  at 
the  Squire  in  speechless  astonishment. 

Before  they  had  time  to  express  this  feeling  in  words, 
they  wero  again  interrupted  by  tho  entranco  of  Tofts. 
What  is  it  now  ?  "  demanded  the  Squire. 

"  Tho  Justices  have  met  at  tho  Chequers,"  replied 
that  functionary,  "  and  they  have  sent  for  you  to  hear 
the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  Barton." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,"  returned  Reginald. 

Then  the  glasses  of  the  three  men  met,  tho  toast  was 
drank,  and  the  breakfast  was  at  an  end. 

Half-an-hour  later,  Joe  Barton  sat  in  a  little  room  at 
the  Chequers,  awaiting  the  result  of  a  conference  be- 
tween three  of  the  county  Justices,  who  occupied  a 
dreary  club-room  up-stairs. 

The  night's  imprisonment  had  not  improved  his  ap- 
pearance, while  tho  unpalatable  alternative  to  which  he 
had  been  driven,  to  secure  his  safety,  had  given  a  fresh 
edge  to  his  sullen  temper. 

Against  Constable  Stott  he  breathed  curses  both 
loud  and  deep ;  but  the  Constable  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance.  He  had  not  even  yet  slept  off  his  night'6 
drugged  potations.  In  his  place,  the  offico  of  constable 
was  performed  by  his  son,  who  was  in  the  militia,  and 
whose  military  appearance  added  greatly  to  the  dig- 
nity with  which  he  filled  the  office  of  deputy-constable. 

While  Barton  awaited  with  impatience  tho  result  of 
the  conference  up-stairs,  Hugh  Stott  joked  with  the 
barmaid  and  her  friend — a  youth  of  eighteen,  who 
called  himself  her  cousin — none  of  the  party  evincing 
much  interest  in,  or  sympathy  for  tho  prisoner. 

At  length  there  was  a  sharp  tap  at  tho  door,  and  as 
Hugh  Stott  threw  it  open,  Reginald  Clavers  himself 
entered  tho  room. 

"Mr.  Barton,"  he  cried,  with  a  salute  of  mock  re- 
spect, "  you  are  free  !" 

"And  my  character  is  not  compromised?"  demanded 
Barton,  surlily. 

"No;  the  evidence  against  you  I  consider  frivolous, 
and  I  have  declined  to  prosecnte." 

"  Humph  !"  muttered  Barton,  ungraciously. 

"At  least  for  the  present,"  added  the  Squire,  signifi- 
cantly. 

Barton  understood  too  well  what  those  words,  "for 
the  present,"  meant. 

(To  be  continued  in  ow  next.) 


LOVE. 

An !  Love's  like  to  tho  honey-bee, 

And  roves  from  flower  to  flower ; 
Once  on  a  time  he  came  to  me, 

A-wooing  at  my  bower. 
I  ope'd  the  petals  of  my  heart, 

Ope'd  to  the  red,  red  core, 
And  then,  for  fear  he  might  depart, 

Ecclos'd  it  as  before. 

Alas!  alas!  too  long  he  stay'd 

To  cheat  mo  with  his  lore, 
And  when  enough  with  me  he'd  play'd, 

He  found  some  secret  door; 
At  my  device  he  only  laugh' d, 

And  then  away  did  wing, 
And  for  the  honey  he  had  quaff'd 

He  left  behind  his  sting. 

D.  S. 


SERPENT  CHARMERS  OF  INDIA. 
"  In  the  early  part  of  1843,"  writes  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son, "  when  I  was  residing  in  the  house  of  a  native 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  I  was  one 
day  informed  by  my  servant  that  three  men,  following 
the  profession  of  snake  charmers,  were  in  the  com- 
pound (or  largo  enclosure  in  which  the  house  stood), 
and  would  exhibit  their  skill  for  my  amusement,  if  I 
would  like  to  see  them.  It  was  a  performance  of  which 
I  had  heard  much,  and  which  I  greatly  desired  to  wit- 
ness ;  so  immediately  descended  to  tho  spot  where  the 
men  were  in  waiting.  One  of  the  three  carried  a  round 
basket  covered  by  a  lid;  a  second  had  a  bundle,  and 
was  playing  with  a  large  snake,  which  was  twining  it- 
self about  his  arms  and  neck,  and  ever  and  anon  dart- 
ing out  its  forked  tongue.  On  my  signifying  my  wish 
to  see  what  they  could  accomplish,  the  basket  was 
placed  upon  the  ground  and  its  cover  removed.  It  was 
full  of  snakes,  apparently  in  a  state  of  pleasant  repose. 
On  being  aroused  they  raised  their  heads,  inflated  their 
hoods,  and  shot  out  their  fangs  in  an  angry  manner ; 
when  left  alone,  they  subsided  into  their  former  quiet 
state.  Having  made  a  bargain  to  give  one  rupee  for 
every  snake  the  men  might  catch,  the  bundle  was  placed 
upon  the  ground  and  its  contents  displayed.  It  con- 
tained tin  boxes  filled  with  different  coloured  powders, 
and  herbs  of  various  kinds,  which  I  was  told  were  reme- 
dies for  the  bites  the  serpents  might  inflict.  The  chief 
man  of  the  set  undertook  to  find  the  snakes.  Having 
divested  himself  of  some  of  his  clothing,  he  took  up  a 
pipe  and  commenced  to  play,  prying  all  the  time  into 
6ome  holes  situated  between  the  first  story  of  the  house 


and  its  foundations.  He  exerted  himself  greatly,  be- 
came very  much  excited,  and  perspired  profusely.  At 
length  he  selected  a  particular  hole,  beforo  which  ho 
mado  his  pipe  squeal  with  great  rapidity  and  tremen- 
dous energy.  Finally,  he  uttered  a  wild  exclamation, 
and  thrust  his  arm  into  tho  hole;  then,  instantly  with- 
drawing it,  flung  a  good-sized  snake  U[)on  the  ground. 
Having  done  this,  he  rushed  towards  tho  cloth  on  which 
were  spread  out  the  medicaments  already  referred  to. 
He  appeared  much  frightened,  sucked  his  arm,  which 
he  said  had  been  bitten,  rubbed  it  with  a  leaf,  and,  ofti  r 
pinclung  the  part  affected,  rubbed  ir.  some  powder,  and 
became  more  calm  and  assured.  The  assistants  had  in 
the  meanwhile  deposited  the  captured  snake  in  the 
basket.  In  a  similar  way  a  second  snake  was  dragged 
from  beneath  somo  tangled  shrubs  in  tho  garden.  This 
time  the  man  did  not  complain  of  being  bitten.  This 
feat  ended  the  performance.  Though  I  watched  nar- 
rowly all  that  was  done,  I  failed  to  detect  anything  which 
could  justify  a  belief  that  I  had  been  imposed  upon. 

"  When  I  described  what  I  had  witnessed  to  my 
host,  he  said  it  could  not  be  denied  that  some  men 
amongst  the  natives  of  India  possessed  wonderful 
power  over  tho  serpent  tribes ;  but  that  ho  thought  tho 
snakes  which  had  appeared  to  mo  to  bo  captured  in 
their  native  state  were  tame  snakes,  that  had  eithor 
been  deposited  in  the  places  from  which  they  had  been 
taken,  or  had  been  produced  by  sleight-of-hand  from 
some  part  of  tho  person  of  the  pretendod  oharmer. 

"  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  gavemc 
an  account  of  tho  exploits  of  a  company  of  jugglers,  who 
visited  the  cantonment  at  which  ho  was  stationed. 
When  they  first  arrived,  he  said,  they  oxhibited  so 
much  expertness  in  all  they  did,  that  their  feats  beanie 
the  theme  of  general  conversation,  and  many  of  his 
brother  officers  avowed  a  belief  in  their  magic  power. 
He  was  amongst  tho  unbelievers,  and  resolved,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  With  this  intent, 
he  and  a  few  of  his  friends  went  to  work  in  tho  follow- 
ing manner: — Having  sent  for  three  of  the  charmers, 
they  ordered  them  forthwith  to  clear  the  compound 
around  the  bungalow  of  snakes ;  but  intimated  their  in- 
tention to  destroy  every  snake  which  the  men  might 
find.  This  announcement  greatly  disconcerted  tho  con- 
jurors, and  for  awhile  they  seemed  indisposed  to  under- 
take the  task — assigning  as  their  reason  that  they  had 
given  their  word  to  the  snakes,  that  if  they  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  quietly  taken,  no  injury  should  bo  in- 
flicted upon  them.  Being  told  that  they  might  keep 
their  promise,  they  commenced  piping  those  melodious 
sounds  which  are  represented  as  having  charms  to 
"soothe  the  serpent's  breast;"  at  the  same  time  they 
perambulated  the  compound,  until  the  chief  man  camo 
opposite  an  out-house,  in  which  the  servants  informed 
him  a  huge  snake  had  taken  up  his  lodging.  There- 
upon he  placed  himself  at  the  entrance— 

"  '  And  played,  and  this  you  may  rely  on, 
In  sweeter  strains  than  old  Amphion." 

"At  length  he  made  a  spring  at  a  hole  in  tho  mud  wall 
of  the  building,  and  as  suddenly  retreating  from  it, 
hurled  upon  tho  ground  a  monster  snake.  So  quickly, 
however,  had  the  thingbeen  done  that  no  ono  had  seen 
the  snake  como  out.  The  act  was  so  dexterously  per- 
formed that  suspicion  of  trick  was  to  a  great  degree  re- 
moved ;  nevertheless,  a  second  experiment  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  officers  determined  to  be  more  vigilant 
in  their  observation  of  the  process.  Tho  man,  it  was 
observed,  wore  a  long  loose  sort  of  frock,  reaching  to 
the  ground,  and  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  it  might 
harbour  some  tame  snakes.  He  was  therefore  requested 
to  disrobe  himself  before  he  entered  upon  tho  second 
trial  of  his  skill.  To  this  the  Indian  Orpheus  decidedly 
demurred,  and  for  a  moment  the  officers  were  disposed 
to  yield  the  point.  They  insisted,  however,  that  before 
he  repeated  tho  feat,  the  snake  already  caught  should 
be  laid  near  the  basket  in  which  the  tame  snakes  of  the 
charmers  were  comfortably  housed;  when,  strange  to 
say,  the  creature  whicli  it  was  pretended  had  been  cap- 
tured in  tho  outhouse,  made  straight  for  the  basket,  and 
entering  it,  nestled  among  tho  other  snakes,  as  if  they 
were  old  and  familiar  companions,  and  the  basket  its 
accustomed  dwelling-place.  The  officers  now  impera- 
tively required  that  all  three  men  should  put  off  their 
outer  garments,  and  proceed  to  work  without  them. 
This  they  very  reluctantly  did,  and  then  went  piping 
about  the  compound  as  before ;  but  though  they  piped 
for  the  space  of  an  hour,  no  other  snake  yielded  to  the 
seductive  influence  of  their  music.  Charged  with  being 
a  set  of  impudent  but  clever  impostors,  and  told  that 
they  should  have  no  bakshish  unless  they  revealed  the 
secret  of  their  craft,  they  at  last  confessed  that  they 
always  carried  with  them  trained  snakes  of  various 
kinds,  which  they  concealed  in  the  lining  of  their  long 
gaberdines,  and  that  on  being  shown  the  haunt  of  a 
snake  they  usually  asked  who  had  seen  it,  and  what 
sort  of  a  snake  it  was.  If  they  got  no  answer  it  was  well, 
any  snake  would  do ;  but  if  a  particular  6ort  was  men- 
tioned, thoy  made  use  of  a  tame  one  which  answered  to 
the  description,  and  could  make  him  come  out  of  his 
hiding-place  at  the  right  time  by  pinching  his  tail.  At 
that  instant  they  called  out  that  the  snake  had  come  out 
of  his  hole,  and  made  a  sudden  spring,  as  if  to  clutch 
him,  thereby  effectually  screening  the  exit  of  tho  tame 
one,  which,  on  starting  back  from  the  hole,  they  caught 
and  exhibited  as  the  one  they  had  been  directed  to 
capture." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FLTISO  ■■  JUSTICE. 
IntrCJit  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  return  from  following  after 
t'  »<- :  for  whither  thou  gocst,  I  will  go;  and  whither  thou 
I  will  Uxlge.— Rcih. 

Certaivlt  there  cannot  be  a  greater  crime  committed, 
of  those  which  come  under  the  head  of  responsible 
ones,  than  to  familiarise  the  youthful  mind  with  lax 
principles,  or  crime,  in  any  shape. 

Rose  Hallet  wonld  never  have  gone  to  see  Dornn — 
lave  become  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she  knew 
nprinciplcd — had  not  her  father  permitted  her  to 
:nme  in  his  own  person.  She  loved  him,  and, 
M  her  soul  revolted  against  his  mode  of  cxist- 
Tadnally,  like  the  timid  bird,  she  approached, 
familiarised  herself  with  it,  withont  the  horror 
d  felt  at  first.    So  it  wag  in  Doran's  case — she 
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fever,  we  have  said  all.  She  knew 
ind  as  such,  hoping  to  draw  him 
accepted  him  ;  but  her  mind  iras 
xpansion — it  could  not,  we  mean, 
I  for  deepeT  crime.  She  had  ac- 
>  cure  the  gangrene,  and  render 
althy  and  free  from  disease.  Still 
she  defended  her  choice,  and 
ireal  him  from  those  whom  she 
-her  father  and  Lever, 
fly  at  once  to  the  town  where 
he  hr,Ti<-  1  eventually  to  conceal  himself.  He  stopped, 
with  ni<  wretched  wife,  at  Heunvais-Montreuil,  thence 
on  to  Calais.  Lever,  cool  and  steady,  traced  them  step 
by  step  to  the  Utter  place,  and  here  for  awhile  he  lost 
them. 

H..i  movements  were  known  both  to  Dor.in  and 

"  Why  do  -  e  fly  before  this  man  t"  asked  Rose, 
when  she  found  her  husband  preparing  to  double  like  a 
bare  »nd  steal  back  the  way  they  had  come,  and  finally 
g<.  t/,  Ii  <ulogne.  "  Oive  him  the  pocket-book,  if  you 
nnve  it,  which  l<elongcd  to  his  father,  for  my  heart  is 
weary,  weary,  William.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
my  fat  her,  or,  indeed,  anyone  else." 


TOE  DEED  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  FISHERMAN'S  HUT. 

If  it  had  only  been  that  book,  gladly  would  Dornn 
have  given  it  up;  but  poor  Rose  had  yet  to  learn  why 
ho  dreaded  being  discovered. 

In  some  cases,  too  much  education  is  not  for  onr  bene- 
fit, or  the  public  weal.  Dornn  was  master  of  French, 
and  that  enabled  him  the  better  to  conceal  himself. 

Closely  disguised,  he  made  a  practice  of  frequenting 
the  quays  when  boats  were  coming  in,  to  pick  up  any 
information  which  might  full  in  his  way.  Had  ho  pos- 
sessed sufficient  funds,  he  would  have  quitted  Europe  ; 
hut  money  was  becoming  scarce,  and,  cautious  ns  he 
was  forced  to  be,  ho  dared  not  go  to  any  public  plnce  to 
seek  victims  for  his  astuteness  as  a  gambler.  To  a 
mind  like  his,  it  was  pleasant  to  have  a  person  whom  ho 
might  blame,  however  unjustly,  for  the  trouble  which 
had  accrued  to  him. 

Many  were  the  bitter  tears  Rose  shed  in  consequence 
of  his  unkindness,  and  yet  her  heart  ever  found  an  ex- 
cuse— "  her  William  was  worried  into  it  by  the  insano 
pursuit  of  her  father  and  Lever." 

Doran  had  almost  flattered  himself  that  all  idea  of 
arresting  him, on  suspicion  had  passed  away;  for,  of 
course,  he  had  read  the  whole  trial  of  Houghtou  in  the 
papers,  aud  ho  was  beginning  to  look  arouud  him  iu 
fancied  security. 

This  ide.*  in  his  mind,  he  stood  on  the  quay  one  day 
when  the  Dover  boat  came  in. 

Two  men  in  it,  to  his  shrewd  sight,  excited  his  ques- 
tioning as  to  whom  they  were — what  their  business  ? 
So  he  followed  them  into  the  hotel  on  the  quay. 

They  entered  the  public  room,  aud  called  for  re- 
freshments in  execrable  French. 

Doran  did  the  Banio  at  another  table,  iu  French  so 
purely  accentuated,  that  no  one  would  havo  taken  hiin 
for  an  Englishman. 

He  had  determined  that,  if  this  day  passed  over  with- 
out anything  to  alarm  him,  ho  wonld  boldly  cross  over 
to  England,  and  seek  refugo  at  Mallet's.  It  was  not 
him  he  feared  now,  and  he  knew  that  in  tho  other's 
pursuit  of  him  Rose  would  bo  his  best  safeguard. 

But  these  two  men — coarse  and  burly  ones  they  were 
— between  every  mouthful  of  a  succulent,  "  Uij'tfrk 
MM  pmnmes,"  which  they  abused  because  it  wan  not 
large  and  coarse  in  appearance,  indiscreetly  talked 
business,  with  a  glance  only  at  their  neighbour,  whose 
French  appearance  quite  satisfied  them  that  he  was  not 
the  man  they  wero  after.  It  cannot  bo  pleasant  for  a 
man  who  has  committed  a  crime,  to  sit  at  the  next 
table,  in  a  French  restoAj/rant,  to  two  police  officers, 
who  have  crossed  the  channel  expressly  for  tho  purpose 
of  arresting  him.  Such  was  William  Doran's  position  ; 
nevertheless,  he  sat  and  supped  liin  coffee  as  if  he  did 
not  understand  one  word  they  uttered. 

He  found  out  that  somehow  he  had  been  traced  from 


Paris ;  some  one  had  rocognised  hiin  on  the  lino,  from 
the  description  of  his  wife  s  beauty. 

At  that  moment  he  could  have  cursed  the  loving  frivl 
who  clung  to  him  so  truly ;  he  would  leave  her  awhile, 
for  security  sake,  and  fly  alone. 

Ho  heard,  also,  thnt  two  more  dotoctives  had  been 
sent  a  week  before  to  Boulogne,  and  they  wero  to  com- 
bino  forces,  should  all  of  them  prove  unsuccessful,  and 
work  up  to  Paris,  visiting  ovory  village  and  town  on  tho 
lino. 

Doran  left  tho  place  quite  elated ;  it  soemod  such  luck 
to  havo  fallen  in  with  theso  two  garrulous  men,  who, 
over  their  biftcck,  rivalled— nay,  surpassed — what  any 
old  women  ovor  their  Bohea  could  have  done  in  tho 
way  of  talking. 

But  ho  waited  until  ho  saw  them  on  tho  move,  mid 
then,  blessing  his  good  luck,  for  making  him  visit  Calais 
before  going  to  Boulogne,  ho  returned  to  poor  Rose. 

For  that  night  ho  felt  secure ;  ho  would  start  by  early 
dawn  for  Boulogne.  Money  was  the  first  question ;  he 
must  make  a  coup  somehow  to  replenish  his  purse,  and 
so  unscrupulous  had  he  becomo,  that  it  little  mattered 
to  him  in  what  way  it  was  done. 

The  second  question  difficult  of  solution,  was — how 
to  bring  Rose  to  reason,  and  induce  her  for  awhile  to  go 
ono  way  while  he  went  another. 

Hallet's  Mansion  was  not  to  be  thought  of  now,  until 
tho  hot  search  was  over,  for  ho  know  that  for  somo 
time  past  ho  had  been  suspected  and  watched. 

Ono  only  placo  was  safe,  the  ono  which  had  been 
ineffectually  searched  by  tho  police,  and  would  bo  aban- 
doned  by  them  on  the  morrow — Boulogne. 

To  Boulogne,  then,  ho  would  escape  ;  but  it  must  bo 
accomplished  alone.  He  could  leave  Rose  enough  to 
carry  her  to  England,  she  would  be  safe  at  her  father's  ; 
he  might  leave  her  a  sum  on  tho  dressing-table,  and  a 
not©  telling  her  whero  to  go.  Ho  could  get  away 
quietly  before  sho  awoke. 

All  theso  sevoral  plans  in  his  mind,  ho  hastcncij 
home,  and  found  his  fond  and  faithful  wifo  uneasy  at 
his  nbsonce. 

There  can  bo  nothing  much  more  painful,  no  trial 
much  uovorer,  than  when  an  honest-hcartod,  highly- 

principled  (rirj  discovers  that  tho  man  sho  has  married, 
believing  him  simply  faulty,  and  yearning  to  retrieve 
the  past,  is  a  thief  at  heart,  and  will  ever  be  ono,  and 
she  is  doomed  to  bocome  the  repository  of  his  secret  i 
and  plans  of  fraud. 

In  such  a  case  but  one  thing  remains — that  is,  to 
leave  him.    Bat  can  sho  always  do  so  ? 

Rose  could  not — sho  loved  hiin,  and  had  accepted  hov 
position  as  the  wifo  of  a  swindler.  Sho  was  tho 
daughter  of  one,  what  right  had  sho  to  dream  of 
respectability  ?   But  she  could  not  go  beyond  being 
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tho  wifo  of  a  blackleg — greater  crime  was  beyond  licr 
comprehension.  She  argued  with  herself,  that  it  was 
her  father  who  had  made — forced  Dorau  to  becomo 
what  ho  was  ;  it  was  a  duty  on  her  part  to  cling  to  him. 

When  Doran  returned,  and  told  her  tho  history  of 
tho  detectives  being  after  him,  sho  turned  deadly  pale. 
Up  to  that  moment  she  had  believed  that  only  her 
father  and  Lever  were  pursuing  him. 

"  Why  are  thoy  after  you,  William  ?"  sho  asked,  with 
quivering  lips. 

"  Never  you  mind — a  littlo  matter  you  would  not  un- 
derstand, about  a  bill.  I  want  you,  Rosoy,  darling,  to 
go  homo  to  old  llallet's  for  awhile ;  I  can  face  the  busi- 
ness better  alono-" 

"  Go  ? — go,  and  leavo  you  in  danger  ?"  she  cried.  "  I 
could  not  William ;  don't  ask  me  to  do  so.  I  will  go  to 
prison  with  you,  work  for  you,  do  anything  but  leave 
you.  Don't  ask  me;  whom  have  I  but  you  in  the  wido 
world  P" 

"  Well,  but,  Rose,  I  tell  you  that  you  are  marked — 
known,"  he  impatiently  added.    "  Would  you  ruin  mo  ? 

betray  me  ?" 

"  I  ?  God  Imows  I  would  die  for  you,  William,  but 
with  you  ;  I  ca/nnot  leave  you !  I  will  follow,  precede, 
separate  in  tho  same  place,  but  not  leavo  you !" 

Doran  knew  his  wife's  love  for  him;  he  read  the  firm 
determination  marked  in  that  fair  young,  but  saddened 
face,  not  to  depart  from  him. 

Under  this  circumstance  but  one  thing  remained  to 
bo  done,  and  that  was  to  leave  her  secretly ;  life  and 
safety  were  too  dear  to  him  to  risk  either  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  woman's  tears. 

"  Never  mind,  Rose,  dear,"  answered  the  dissembler, 
"  wo  will  sink  or  swim  together ;  I  daresay  it  is  nothing 
after  all — we'll  start  for  England  to-morrow." 

"  Will  it  bo  safe  to  do  so  P"  asked  the  trembling 
heart,  pining  for  home. 

"  Safe  ?  Oh,  yes !  The  detectives  are  in  error  about 
me ;  that  fellow  Lever — curse  him— has  set  them  on. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  better  if  they  do  take  me,  all  will  bo 
explained  away  then." 

Unperceived  by  Rose,  Doran  made  all  his  prepara- 
tions for  flight ;  it  would  be  unsafe,  ho  felt,  to  travel 
by  a  public  conveyance,  a  day  one,  so  he  arranged  with 
a  man,  whom  he  h;id  accidentally  met,  to  take  him  up 
on  his  tilted  waggon  at  daybreak. 

Doran  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  many  days  to 
find  a  safe  mode  of  conveyance  to  Boulogne,  without 
going  by  one  used  for  the  transit  of  passengers.  In  his 
peregrinations,  he  saw  a  heavy  waggon-load  of  furniture 
two  days  before  enter  Calais,  with  the  address  at  Bou- 
logne painted  upon  it. 

He  found  means,  in  a  wine  shop,  of  talking  to  the 
carter,  and  discovered  that  they  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne.  This  man  himself  would  be  returning 
the  day  after  Doran's  conversation  with  Rose,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  With  only  a  small  valise,  I  can  wait  for  him  before 
ho  goes  through  the  gates,"  argued  he ;  "a  doucewr 
will  induce  him  to  hide  me  beneath  the  matting  and 
straw."  . 

But  between  his  arrangement  and  its  completion, 
there  were  several  hours  to  elapse ;  and  some  hours 
crowd  together  in  their  passage  more  incident,  more 
eventful  scenes,  than  in  whole  years  before  or  after- 
wards. 

Before  the  hour  of  departure,  when  ho  would  leave 
his  yonng  wife,  possibly  never  more  to  meet  her,  it  was 
jecessary  to  take  repose,  or  seem  to  do  so,  to  lull  her 
suspicions,  if  she  had  any,  to  rest. 

Poor  Rose!  Heaven  help  her !  she  had  none;  she  be- 
hoved Doran  incapable  of  deceiving  her. 

Tho  valise,  too,  had  to  be  packed  unseen  by  her.  This 
was  no  easy  matter,  for  the  poor  girl  seemed  as  if  a 
dream  of  separation  had  passed  over  her,  leaving  so 
overflowing  a  cup  of  love  for  her  bad  husband,  that  she 
could  not  bear  him  out  of  her  sight. 

At  another  time  he  would  havo  spoken  harshly  to 
her — now  he  feared  to  do  so,  lest  sho  might  suspect 
something  and  watch ;  so  he  concealed  the  valise  beneath 
the  bed. 

"  I  can  put  in  a  few  things  when  I  get  up  to  go," 
thought  he. 

And  so  they  retired  to  bod. 

Once  in  quiet  and  darkness,  Doran  began  to  reflect. 
Now  he  was  face  to  faco  with  his  own  heart  and  spirit ; 
there  was  no  wife  to  check  his  thoughts,  no  person 
from  whom  to  conceal  them,  and  dark  and  gloomy 
enough  they  appeared. 

It  must  be  something  very  awful  when  wo  look  in- 
wards at  what  may  be,  and  see  thoso  uncouth  pillars 
with  a  cross-beam,  on  which  we  may  hang  in  the  gaze 
of  thousands.  Surely,  the  actual  death  cannot  be  worse 
than  that  heated  dream,  when  the  death-dews  of  terror, 
though  but  in  imagination,  moisten  our  brows,  and  drop 
on  the  pillow,  which  is  powerless  to  afford  us  repose? 

Such  was  the  dream  which  haunted  Doran  that 
night. 

Rose,  soothed  and  comforted  by  his  assumed  eheer- 
fnlncss  before  the}'  retired,  had  sunk  into  a  peaceful 
sleep.  Suddenly  sho  shook  with  fear — her  quiet  was 
broken  in  upon  by  a  cry — "Murder!"  twice  repeated. 
Unawakened,  but  startled  by  it,  she  dreamt  it  was 
Hi  -'it — dark,  black  night — like  the  ono  in  which  she 
had  sought  Doran  at  the  farm;  sho  beard  a  cry  of 
"  Murder !"  as  she  was  crossing  the  bleak  common. 


She  fled  in  terror ;  but,  instead  of  widening  the  dis- 
tance between  herself  and  that  cry,  sho  seemed  im- 
pelled towards  it. 

She  strove — struggled — with  the  invisible  power,  but 
still  it  urged  her  on  over  tho  bleak  moor,  with  the  sleet 
beating  in  her  face  ;  over  tho  gorse  she  sped,  her  feet 
and  clothing  were  bleeding  and  torn,  until  sho  came  to 
an  upturned  white  faco  on  tho  heath — 'twas  her  hus- 
band's !  She  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  raise  him ; 
but,  before  she  could  do  so,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  gazed 
wildly  at  her,  and  tho  lips  uttered  the  deafening,  mad- 
dening cry  of  "  Murder!" 

In  her  dream,  Rose  started  back  in  terror,  and  fled 
once  more.  In  reality,  sho  breathed  a  suffocating 
groan,  and  awoke. 

"  Murder!"  still  rang  in  her  ear. 

Sho  was  awake  now,  and 'twas  Doran  who  was  dream- 
ing. 

Rose  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and,  by  tho  tiny 
light  glimmering  in  that  chamber,  sho  gazed  in  her 
husband's  pale,  working,  terror-stricken  face. 

"Murder!"  he  articulated,  in  that  strange  internal 
voice,  in  which  dreamers  speak.  "Close  the  doors — 
close  the  doors !"  ho  said,  in  a  totally  different  tone, 
as  if  tho  other  word  had  not  fallen  from  his  lips; 
"don't  let  any  one  enter — is  he  dead?" 

Here  there  followed  an  indistinct  guttural  sound; 
but  no  formed  sentence  escaped  his  lips. 

"  No — no — no  !"  he  muttered,  after  awhile;  "not  on 
such  evidence — conviction? — no,  not  possible  —  the 
broken  blade  left  behind?"  and  ho  laughed  hideously 
in  that  unquiet  sleep.  "  But  I  havo  tho  other  part  se- 
cure— who  can  find  it  ?"  Hero,  again,  there  was  the 
indistinct  sound  in  his  throat,  then  the  chuckling  laugh, 
and  the  words — "  No,  they  can't  find  it  there !" 

Whcro,  William  ?"  whispered  Rose,  not  from  curio- 
sity, but  to  be  sure  he  wa3  only  dreaming. 

It  is  well  known  that  often  dreamers  will  reply  to 
questions,  lightly  put,  when  they  arc  muttering  in  their 
sleep.  The  sleeper  struggled  awhile  with  his  indis- 
tinct powers  of  utterance,  and  then  said— 

"  You  know  you  said  you  felt  something  in  tho  breast 
of  my  coat !" 

Rose  shrank  back  shudderingly,  she  seemed  afraid  to 
touch  that  man  again,  for  well  she  remembered  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  occurred  one  day.  She  had  been 
sitting  upon  her  husband's  lenee,  ono  arm  around  his 
neck,  her  head  pillowed  on  his  shoulder,  when  her  hand 
struck  against  a  hard  substance  in  tho  breast  of  his 
coat. 

To  her  question  about  it,  ho  answered  crossly  and 
abruptly,  more  so  than  the  circumstance  called  for,  she 
even  then  thought,  and  attributed  his  irritation  to  the 
position  of  his  affairs. 

Now,  every  passage  in  that  incident  stood  promi- 
nently before  her,  written  in  letters  of  blood ;  for  she 
felt  there  was  an  awful  meaning  in  his  muttered  words. 

Doran  slept  on,  heavily  and  soundly,  after  this  fatal 
confession  had  escaped  him. 

The  poor,  stricken  wife  rose,  crept  from  that  polluted 
bed,  for  in  it  her  shuddering  spirit  felt  that  she  had 
lain  beside  one  whose  hand  was  steeped  in  blood. 

Now  she  recollected  clearly  the  whole  history  of 
Houghton's  trial,  and  his  declaration  that  Doran  had 
been  at  the  gambling-house.  She  had  asked  Doran 
whether  it  was  true. 

"  You  ought  to  know,"  was  his  reply,  "  without  ask- 
ing, for  did  you  not  find  me  ill,  when  you  came  to  the 
farm  next  night?" 

She  had  found  him  dancing,  but  they  told  her  he  had 
been  ill,  and  the  heart  willingly  gave  credenco  to  all  he 
had  told  her. 

Stealthily  she  crept  over  the  floor ;  sho  knew  she  was 
going  to  her  doom.  She  remembered  that  Doran 
always  placed  his  coat  beneath  his  pillow,  on  account  of 
his  money,  he  had  told  her. 

How  imperceptible  was  tho  touch  with  which  she 
drew  the  coat  to  her,  so  as  not  to  awaken  the  sleeper! 

With  nervous,  trembling  fingers  she  felt  over  the 
breast  of  it. 

It  had  been  so  carefully  padded,  that  a  superficial 
touch  would  havo  detected  nothing.  Unhesitatingly, 
for  now  she  felt  desperate,  she  cared  not  if  he  awoko, 
and  found  her  occupation — at  any  cost  her  doubts 
must  bo  cleared  up ;  he  might  awake  and  murder 
her  also — sho  cared  not ;  if  murderer  he  was,  all  was 
indifferent  to  her — life  or  death.  Recklessly  sho  cut 
open  the  padding,  and  then  to  her  strained  sight,  im- 
bedded in  it,  there  appeared  a  clasp-knife. 

Her  fingers  ached,  tingled,  as  if  they  had  touched 
some  powerful  acid,  as  sho  lifted  the  closed  blade. 

It  was  only  a  piece  of  one;  the  greater  portion  had 
been  snapped  off,  and  what  remained  was  covered  with 
rase. 

Rust !    Was  it  rust  ? 

It  was  slrangc  to  sec  how  deliberately,  and  with 
what  apparent  coolness,  sho  examined  the  knife.  Then 
could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  Doran's  namo  was  on  it, 
on  a  silver  plate. 

It  was  ono  of  thoso  unaccountable  cases,  so  often  met 
with — namely,  a  criminal  keeping  all  the  articles,  which 
might  lead  to  his  conviction,  about  his  person.  l! 
seemed  beyond  comprehension,  that  Doran  should  not 
have  destroyed  this  evidence — destroyed  the  namo  on 
the  case,  and  plunged  tho  knife  afterwards  in  tho  depth 
of  the  sea. 

There  was  something  more  besides  the  knife  con- 


cealed— there  was  a  pocket-book.  A  namo,  too,  was  on 
the  cover  of  it,  defaced  by  wear  and  time,  but  yet  in 
tarnished  gold  stood  out  tho  namo  of"  Melville." 
_  A  low,  idiotic  laugh  burjt  through  Rose's  half-closed 
lips,  as  sho  grasped  both  thoso  mute  witnesses  in  her 
hands. 

It  is  a  fact — if  any  will  try,  they  will  prove  it  true — in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  make  up  your  mind  at  night  to 
awake  at  a  certain  hour,  and  you  will  do  so.  Precisely 
at  four,  Doran  awoke.  Ho  had  calculated  that  it  would 
occupy  rather  more  than  an  hour  to  toss  a  few  articles 
into  his  valise,  dress,  and  meet  tho  carter  with  his 
waggon  at  tho  end  of  tho  street,  which  was  tho  routo  ho 
would  have  to  take. 

Doran  slipped  gently  out  of  bed,  and  then  he  turned 
to  sec  whether  Rose  was  sound  asleep. 

A  thrill  passed  through  him.    She  was  not  in  bed. 

The  little,  flickering  light  was  insufficient  to  search 
that  room.    Roso  must  be  there. 

"Rose!  Rose!"  he  whispered. 

No  reply — not  a  breath. 

Derau,  with  a  trembling  hand,  lit  a  candle,  examined 
every  corner,  went  to  tho  door.  It  was  open,  unlatched. 

What  could  it  mean?  Ho  returned  into  the  room, 
for  he  had  been  out  on  the  lobby,  looking  down  tho 
staircase.    What  could  it  mean  ? 

As  ho  asked  himself  this  question,  he  stumbled  over 
something  on  tho  floor.  Stooping,  he  raised  it — 'twas 
his  coat — the  coat!  Great  heavens!  tho  paddiug  had 
been  cut  through ;  the  contents  wero  gone ! 

"Fool,  accursed  fool!"  he  muttered;  "to  have  mar- 
ried that  creature.  She  came  of  a  bad  stock ;  sho  has 
returned  to  her  base  nature.  I  am  betrayed — lost,  if  I 
do  not  fly !  Thank  Heaven !  sho  knows  not  whither  I 
purposed  going." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  waggon  and  tho  carman 
wero  at  the  corner  of  the  street ;  and  Doran  was  there 
also,  with  his  valise.  He  had  quitted  tho  hotel  whero 
they  lodged,  unseen  and  unquestioned,  for  the  door- 
keeper had  pulled  the  cord  of  the  gate  from  his  bed,  as 
they  do  in  France,  in  reply  to  his  demand,  and  he  got 
safely  out. 

There  is  a  fishing-village  within  a  mile  of  Boulogne, 
called  Portel.  It  is  one  of  those  curious  places  dropped 
as  it  were,  complete  in  itself,  from  the  clouds,  quite  dis- 
tinct in  its  characteristics  from  all  around  it.  Whereas, 
in  France,  almost  all  women  of  the  lower  classes,  with- 
out exception,  become  hideously  ugly  in  old  age,  dried 
up  from  the  abuse  of  the  chavffrette  (a  footstool,  with  a 
charcoal  pan  in  in  it,  which  dries  up  the  blood,  making 
the  face  like  parchment)  in  Portel,  in  young  or  old,  child 
or  woman,  an  ugly  face  is  the  exception  to  a  general 
rule  of  beauty  ■ —  extreme  beauty,  in  some  cases. 
Another  characteristic  is,  that  where  usually,  in  France, 
the  peasant's  abode  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  look  at, 
at  Portel,  when  you  pass  the  doors,  always  open,  of  tho 
fishermen's  huts,  you  stand  in  admiration  of  the  cleanly 
prettiness  within — rows  of  plates  on  the  dressers,  in 
which  you  might  almost  see  to  dress  yourself,  so  much 
do  they  shine. 

And  another  feature— a  strange  ono — of  this  place  :  so 
utterly  filth}'  are  the  streets,  heaped  up  with  garbage, 
pigs,  poultry,  and  children  wallowing  and  scratching  in 
it,  that  the  whole  air  breathes  infection ;  and  when 
last  the  cholera  visited  Boulogne,  Portel  was  decimated. 

Here  it  was  that  Doran  sought  refuge.  In  every 
country,  the  heart  opens  freely  to  political  offenders. 
None  know  the  internal  history  of  England  so  ill  as  the 
French,  so  he  was  safe  in  inventing  any  tale.  Doran's 
ease  was  desperate — he  felt  it  so— he  wanted  time  and 
quiet,  to  combine  his  plans.  Boldly  he  went  at  once  to 
Portel,  and  on  the  low,  broken-down  stone  wall  over- 
hanging tho  beach  he  sat,  until  one  of  tho  many 
loungers  in  the  dnytime,  who  havo  nothing  to  do  till 
they  put  out  at  night  to  sea,  came  and  sat  down  to 
watch  the  element  by  which  he  lived. 

Doran  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  by 
degrees  led  on  to  the  cause  of  his  presence  there.  Ho 
had  fled  from  England  for  a  political  offence  against  the 
government. 

At  once  tho  rude  fisherman  became  interested  in  the 
good-looking  stranger,  who  spoke  his  language  so  well ; 
and  to  the  other's  question,  as  to  whether  it  would  bo 
possible  to  find  a  quiet  and  safe  lodging  there  for  a 
week  or  two,  the  fisherman  freely  offered  his  own. 

"  His  good  wife  would  do  for  him,  if  he  did  not  mind 
humble  faro  and  bed." 

It  seemed  a  godsend  to  the  wretched  man.  Safety 
and  shelter !  and  with  those  who  would  doubtless  cross 
the  channel  with  him,  or  take  him  elsewhere  in  their 
boats.  For  some  days  he  remained  in  perfect  seclusion, 
thinking,  pondering,  devising. 

His  good  looks,  careworn  countenance,  and  sadncs?, 
made  deep  inroads  into  the  good  graces  of  the  fisher- 
man's wifo,  and,  indeed,  of  the  neighbours  around,  who 
felt  so  much  sympathy  for  an  enemy  to  tyranny,  as  he 
represented  himself;  and  so  the  women-folk  set  their 
heads  together  to  do  something  for  the  poor  young 
man. 

In  their  frequent  •journeys  to  Boulogne,  they  mado 
inquiries  about  some  situation  to  go  abroad,  to  Turkey, 
Algeria — anywhere,  in  fact — and  yet  they  wero  withal 
discreet,  knowing  how  much  he  had  at  stake. 

One  day,  Madamo  Lefort,  the  fisherman's  wife,  re- 
turned with  a  beaming  countenance.  The  master  of 
the  hotel,  whither  she  had  carried  her  fish,  said,  in  her 
hearing,  how  much  distressed  a  Russian  nobleman  in 
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Lis  house  was  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  courier.  In 
three  days  So  was  g-jiruj  to  Paris,  thence  to  St.  Peters- 
bur?,  and,  had  no  one  to  accompany  hini.  Something 
Madame  Lefozt  whispered  about  "a  political  exile, 
■whom  her  husband  knew,  who  could  speak  every  Ion- 
gnaw!" 

"  The  tg 
yon  not  sei 

*  I  win  speak  to  my  husband  at  or.ee,"  said  the  de- 


erson,"  cried  the  hotel-keeper;  "can 


it  was  hearen  to  the  hiding-  man — who 

proceeded  to  Boulogne ;  as  he  hurriedly 
:  Rue  de  VEcii,  he  scanned  every  face 
s  manners  :md  appearance  charmed  the 
I ;  he  liked,  too,  the  idea  of  cheating 
olitical  prisoner  much  desired  by  her, 
once  outraged  j  bat  he  pleaded  one  or 
enable  luni  to  remain  at  Portel  until  the 
sy  were  to  start,  but  ho  would  come  to 
master  every  day. 
received  a  sum  in  advance  with  which  to 
equip  himself,  Doran  purchased  the  dress  of  a  courier, 
and  ctulted  in  the  thought  that  not  even  Rose  would 
kn  iw  him,  disguised  as  he  was. 

But,  let  us  strive  as  we  may,  there  is  a  something  in 
om*  stylo  which  no  disguise  can  conceal  from  the  eye  of 
en  enemy.  The  two  detectives  had  not  quitted  Bou- 
l">pje ;  they  had  met  with  Lever,  and  he  had  persuaded 
them  to  remain  a  few  days  longer;  he  felt  convinced 
Doran  would  come  there.  This  conviction,  without 
foundation,  was,  nevertheless,  rooted  in  his  mind. 
Oa  the  third  day  after  Doran  had  been  engaged,  the 
ruin?;  of  the  one  in  which  ho  was  to  quit  his  friends 
at  Portel  for  Boulogne,  he  was  hurrying  from  the  court- 
y-rd,  when  he  almost  stumbled  over  two  men,  who  stood 
c  a  Liie  footpath.  One  of  them  was  dressed  in  a  fisher- 
man's dress,  the  better  to  go  about  and  3eek  the  one  he 
was  in  pursuit  of. 

n  burst  from  one  of  them — Lever — 
ran !"  he  whispered  to  his  companion, 
they  started  after  him  ;  but  Doran, 
ons  that  he  was  followed,  almost  flew, 
n  the  town.  No  vehicle  was  near,  so 
but  pursue  on  foot — they  feared  losing 
[e  had  not  seen  Lever,  and  only  once 
looked  behind  him  as  he  hastened  onwards,  and  then 
he  only  sun-  a  fisherman  coming  towards  Portel,  for 
Lever  was  a  Httlo  distance 
in  the  road  concealed  him 
Lever  never  for  ono  in 
ol  the  crime  for  which  the 
he  only  thought  that,  on 
would  be  forced  from  him, 
have  soiled  his  han  Jj  with 
be. 

On— on  they  Listened, 
man's  hut,  entered,  drew  : 
nddenly  tfce  figures,  aceor 
followed  them,  stood  in  th 
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d  the  officer — a  turning 
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it  behoved  Doran  guilty 
caves  were  seeking  him, 
jcured,  the  pocket-book 
ren  for  that  he  would  not 
d,  guilty  as  Doran  might 

ran  reached  the  fisher- 
g  breath  of  relief,  when 
lied  by  othera  who  had 
■rway. 

er I"  cried  the  detective 
Is  Doran  as  he  spoke, 
the  accusation  was  an- 
ointed, Doran  forgot  all 
»ing  a  pistol  from  his 
!  The  detective  dropped 


imperatively  upon  us  to  bring  to  the  surface,  and  de- 
velope  in  all  their  extent,  and  to  do  this,  it  will  be  ascer- 
tained, requires  not  days,  months,  nor  years,  but  a  life- 
time. Each  one  has  a  garden  of  thought  which  he  cul- 
tivates according  to  his  own  taste ;  and  often,  while 
taking  rambles  among  its  delightful  paths,  we  pluck 
something  which  strikes  the  fancy  as  sweet  and  pretty, 
and  we  exhibit  it  to  others  that  they  may  pass  judg- 
ment upon  it. 

To  lay  out  this  garden  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with 
a  scrupulous  care,  is,  among  the  various  duties  attach- 
ing to  us  in  life,  the  greatest  and  most  responsible ; 
for  the  character  of  thought  indicates  the  character, 
the  quality  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  the  individual 
himself.  Life  is  a  siege  of  labour.  It  is  borne  on  the 
wings  of  every  morning  but  the  Sabbath  to  us,  and 
we  should  meet  it  cheerfully. 

Labour  alone  secures  us  independence;  it  brings 
man  into  his  true  element ;  it  keeps  us  constantly  on 
the  march  onward,  and  time  does  not  hang  heavily  on 
our  hands.  The  days  glide  smoothly  on  in  their  course, 
and  do  not  seem,  as  they  do  to  the  slothful,  to  drag 
along  with  wearisome  step. 

Would  you  shun  labour  until  it  is  too  late,  and  make 
old  age  wretehed  ?  Let  not  the  curtain  of  life  fall  upon 
us  while  in  deep  repentance  that  we  were  always  a 
stumbling-block,  not  only  in  our  own  way,  but  also  in 
the  way  of  others.  Let  not  the  last  breath  of  life  leave 
our  body  carrying  with  it  the  blasting  report,  that  our 
course  was  one  of  war  against  labour — one  in  which  we 
never  spoke  one  good,  kind  word  for  it.  Let  no  one 
crouch  in  shame  behind  the  scenes,  and  fear  to  como 
out  because  his  part  upon  the  stage  of  life  is  low  and 
humble. 

Much  rather  let  him  como  forth,  and,  with  a  firm  step 
and  well-meaning  spirit,  act  that  part  well,  and  he  will 
encounter  not  the  angry,  sneering  countenances  of  his 
fellows,  but  will  elicit  their  good-will.  Tho  river  of  life, 
thank  Heaven,  was  made  very  broad ;  and  although 
many  may  have  already  launched  their  ships,  and  are 
making  their  way  down  it,  yet  there  is  always  sailing- 
room  for  one  more.  Let  no  one  cast  himself  upon  its 
waters,  and,  like  rubbish,  bo  floated  down,  down  by  tho 
current,  no  one  knows  where. 


LIST  NING  TO  THEE. 
List'inxG  to  thee,  lovo,  apart  from  tho  throng, 
Hanging  upon  the  sweet  notes  of  thy  song; 
While  the  rich  tones  of  thy  heart-stirring  lay 
Float  on  the  perfumed  air,  dying  away ; 
Had  thoughts  and  mem'ries  silently  flee, 
List'ning  to  thee,  my  love,  hsf  ning  to  thee. 

List'ning  to  thee,  while  the  warbled  notes  stream, 
Gladd'uing  my  heart  like  the  sun's  fairest  beam; 
Tears  from  my  eyelids  are  gushing  like  rain, 
Ar  through  the  night  floats  tho  low,  witching  strain ; 
The  past  seems  recall'd,  and  seems  present  to  me, 
Whilo  list'ning  to  thee,  my  love,  list' ning  to  thco. 

Et'cus. 


cnnn- the 
wauadod. 


outside;  he  did  it  from  a 
in.  In  a  moment  Doran  was 


had  not  deeply  added  to  hia 
seriously,  but  not  mortally, 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  iilGXITY  OP  LABOUB. 
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Las  hidden  powoi»  which  it  devolves  moat. 


LOST  PROPERTY  AT  TIIE  EXHIBITION. 

The  Lost  Property-office  at  the  Exhibition  now  contains 
a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  articles  to  make  up 
a  very  respectable  display.  Thero  are  walking-canes  by 
the  score,  and  a  very  lonro  variety  of  specimens  of  bread 
and  meat,  and  cold  chicken,  and  ale,  and  gin,  and  sherry, 
and  some  curious  compounds  of  rum  and  shrub,  and 
gin  and  peppermint,  which  would  make  a  tolerable 
show  among  the  "  substances  used  as  food."    Thero  aro 
several  infants'  shoes,  bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods.  Thero 
arc  children's  cloaks  and  capes — in  fact,  thero  is  not  an 
article  of  infantine  wearing  apparel  or  "  requisite"  which 
may  not  be  found  in  the  safe  custody  of  tho  police.  As 
visitors  advance  in  years  they  do  not  appear  to  grow 
more  mindful  of  their  clothing.    Shoes  may  bo  lost  in  a 
crowd  j  but  by  what  strange  influence  could  a  lady  have 
lost  that  stocking,  which  one  of  the  constables  of  this 
such  bold  relief  I  fbrtnnato  X  division  found  near  tho  philanthropic  sing- 
ental  or  manual,  ing  bullfinch  in  tho  Swiss  Court?   The  records  of  tho 
itice  of  the  njir-  establishment  Bhow  that  on  n  day  in  .July,  when  tho 
It  ia  manly,  ele-  thermometer  stood  at  its  highest  reading,  a  female 
is  the  only  sign-  called  at  the  office  and  requested  to  leavo  a  small  parcel 
<na  in  life.  What  in  charge  of  tho  polico,  apologising  for  tho  troublo  thus 
torn  of  his  heart '  given  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  rendering  it  un- 
•    .  1     i  ii  r/ii:     i.li-    mt  to  carry  its  contents.   Tho  lady,  probably  too 
Plainly,  he  loses  ranch  oppressed  with  the  fatigue  of  sight-seeing,  in  a 
■i       nono  else,  I  heated  and  crowded  building,  omitted  to  call  for  tho 
orld  nn  ex  tmplo  small  parcel.    It  was  opened  a  short  timo  since,  the 
character,  that  contents — a  flannel  petticoat — being  added  to  the  mis- 
ld  •  i  .h  honour  celluneous  wardrobe  now  forming  under  tho  gallery 
defaced,  aud  in  u  stairs  by  the  police.    No  person  would  be  surprisod  at 
a  quantity  of  gloves,  parasols,  or  umbrellas  being  lost  or 
ife'a  pilgrimage,  mislaid,  nor  of  numerous  articles  of  jewellery,  such  as 
t.itnl  Bowi  r  ,  imI  i  baooeaM  and  pins,  becoming  unfastened  und  lost  on  tho 
.ii  gflpfal  counte-  crowded  day;  but  who  could  imagine  a  visitor  under 
r  clouds,  aro  wo  any  circumstances  of  prcssnro  of  crowd  or  sweltering 
ne  reconciled  to  atmosphere,  losing  a  sot  of  false  teeth  out  of  his  mouth  ? 
tare  our-  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  some  person,  lost  in  aatonish- 
i  to  tho  ment  at  the  wonders  on  which  ho  was  gazing,  did  huvo 
on  and  the  misfortune  to  loose  his  teeth.    One  gentleman  has 
the  groat  lost  his  wig,  and— shade  of  Bnimmcll ! — more  than  ono 
dropped  his  moustache,  and  an  exquisite  has  parted 
It  the  flowing  whisker  from  one-  tide  of  hia  foco. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

CHILDREN. 

Tell  us  not  of  the  trim,  precisely-arranged  homes 
where  are  no  children.  Tell  us  not  of  the  never-dis- 
turbed nights  and  days,  of  tho  tranquil,  unauxious  heart 
where  children  are  not.  We  care  not  for  these  things. 
God  sends  children  for  another  purposo  than  merely  to 
keep  up  the  race — to  enlarge  our  hearts,  to  make  us  un- 
selfish and  full  of  kindly  sympathies  and  affections,  to 
give  our  souls  higher  aims,  aud  to  call  out  all  our  facul- 
ties to  extended  enterpi-ise  and  exertion ;  to  bring  round 
our  fireside  bright  faces  and  happy  smiles,  and  loving, 
tender  hearts.  Our  soul  blesses  the  Great  Father  every 
day  that  he  has  gladdened  the  earth  with  little  children. 

CLERICAL  ECCENTRICITIES. 

Dr.  Milner'a  way  of  saying  the  (Catholic)  Litanies 
surprised  everyone.  He  used  to  keep  going  on  rapidly, 
not  allowing  any  interval  for  tho  attendants  to  answer; 
so  that  while  ho  kept  on  with  the  invocations,  they  kept 
incessantly  answering  "  Have  mercy  ou  us,"  or  "  Pray 
for  us ; "  but  what  was  more  extraordinary,  ho  always 
maintained  that  this  was  the  right  way  to  say  tho 
Litanies.  Still  more  unaccountable  was  a  way  that  ho 
had  sometimes  in  saying  his  Office.  He  used  to  repeat 
a  few  words  of  the  beginning  of  a  psalm,  or  prayer, 
many  times  over,  and  yet  apparently  manage  to  continue 
with  the  succeeding  words  at  the  same  time.  For  in- 
stance, in  saying  the  "  Pater  noster,"  he  would  repeat 
these  two  words  many  times  in  rapid  succession,  and 
then  you  suddenly  heard  him  saying,  "  et  no  nos  inducas 
in  tentationem,"  and  repeat  those  words  over  aud  over 
again.  Or  he  would  repeat  in  like  manner  the  word 
"  Miserere,"  beginning  the  50th  Psalm,  several  times 
over,  and  then  say  a  few  words  considerably  further  on 
in  the  Psalm,  and  repeat  them  many  times  over  till  ho 
took  up  another  passage.  Another  peculiarity  was, 
that  he  would  always,  when  he  preached  on  a  Sunday, 
read  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  hi  English  from  the  large 
Latin  altar  missal,  which  he  held  in  his  arms,  with  very 
bad  effect.  The  consequence  was,  that  from  his  trans- 
lating the  Latin  extempore,  one  heard  considerable 
variations  from  the  usual  version.  He  was  fond  of 
smelling  the  smoke  of  wax  candles  when  extinguished  ; 
and  while  saying  St.  John's  Gospel  at  tho  end  of  Mass, 
he  often  blew  out  the  caudle  near  him,  on  purpose  to 
enjoy  the  smoke. — Life  oj Dr.  Milner. 

STREET-MUSIC  OF  LONDON. 

In  no  city  in  the  world  is  there  so  much  street-music 
as  in  London.  A  singular  concert,  in  which  the  voices 
and  tho  peculiar  instruments  of  the  whole  inhabited  globo 
take  a  part,  seems  to  bo  regularly  established.  Hero  wo 
have  two  Hindoo  players  on  the  tom-tom.  I  have, 
known  them  ever  since  I  have  been  in  London.  They 
have  bronzed  faces,  and  wear  a  long  garment  of  faded 
silk,  fastened  with  a  girdlo  round  their  bodies.  They 
accompany  their  monotonous  drumming  with  a  mono- 
tonous song.  Their  yoico  trembles ;  perhaps  they  aro 
shivering  in  their  thin  silk.  Further  on  is  a  Chiueso. 
He  comes  very  musingly,  and  takes  his  station  in  tho 
street,  with  a  littlo  book  of  last  leaves,  from  which,  ho 
sings  his  dismal  song,  tho  purport  of  which  is  to  me  a 
riddle.  I  suspect,  however,  that  it  is  religious,  and 
abstain  from  further  remark  ou  this  strange  instance 
of  Chineso  devotion  in  tho  London  thoroughfares.  Next 
comes  tho  young  Savoyard,  with  his  hurdy-gurdy,  a, 
sort  of  tinkling  guitar,  which  is  turned  like  an  organ ; 
and  ho  is  followed  by  the  Calabrian  peasant,  with  his 
national  pipe.  But  my  favourite  is  John  Highlaudman, 
with  his  tartan  kilt  aud  bagpipes.  I  often  listen  with 
pleasuro  to  his  harsh  instrument,  and  in  its  long-drawn 
and  frequently  damaged  tones  endeavour  to  find  some 
re-echo  of  tho  fiuo  old  songs  of  Scotland  —  of  tho 
"Campbells,"  "Bonnie  Dundee,"  and"  Princo  Charlie" 
Thero  is  somotliing  so  melancholy  in  theso  Jacobite 
melodies — theso  regrets  for  a  royal  race  exiled  and  de- 
funct— that  I  feel  an  irresistible  charm  on  hearing  them 
in  tho  streets,  when  tho  race  itself  has  been  long  for- 
gotten. John  Ilighlaudman  docs  not  como  alone,  but 
is  accompanied  by  two  children,  a  boy  und  a  girl,  who 
wear  tho  national  garment,  and  have  red,  nuked  legs. 
To  the  sound  of  tho  bagpipes  they  daneo  tho  jig,  as  I 
have  so  often  seen  it  danced  in  tho  Highlands)  John 
Highlaudman  is  certain  of  his  three-halfpence  when  ho 
appears  under  my  wiudow.  Amid  these  foreign  sounds 
I  Sear,  all  at  once,  tho  music  of  my  own  home.  It  is  a 
brass  band.  Thero  it  stands,  five  or  six  strong,  at  tho 
corner  of  tho  street,  half  in  tho  gutter  and  half  beside 
it.  Tho  musicians  havo  green  caps,  with  tho  fronts 
nearly  torn  off,  and  coats  out  at  tho  elbows.  Theso  aro 
Germans,  and  I  kuow  their  tuno ;  indeed,  wherever  I 
havo  been  in  England,  1  havo  heard  it — on  tho  steamer 
from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead,  in  tho  Bay  of  Llandudno, 
at  tho  foot  of  Snowdon,  and,  only  lately,  under  tho  old 
castlo  at  Dover,  whore,  far  over  tho  sea,  tho  coasts  of 
Normandy  aro  gleaming  is  tho  evening  sun,  I  heard  it 
again — "  Was  ist  des  Deutsehen  Vuterland?"  My 
<■'  ji 1 1 1 1  ry n icti,  fit  yonder  corner,  treat  tho  song,  musically 
considered,  even  worse  than  a  wa  mi  patriot  can  forgive ; 
such  a  thing  aa  timo  does  not  exist  for  them  at  all,  and 
yon  littlo  boy,  who  blows  tho  bass  on  an  instrument, 
longer  than  himself,  produces  very  peculiar  harmonics. 
But  yet,  played  out  of  tuno  OS  it  is,  this  musio  touches 
my  heart,  and,  amid  tho  noiso  of  tho  London  stroofs 
reminds  mo  of  tho  groen  woods  and  quiet  villages  of 
home,— lAcy  and  Hi'jM  in  London. 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK-."  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL; 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  "TWICE  A  WEEK." 


No.  51  will  commence  a  Now  Series  of  this  Journal,  under  tlio  titlo  of 

"EVERY    WEE  K," 

in  which  the  general  features  of  tho  Publication  will  be  observed,  in  addition  to  others  of  a  novel  and 
striking  character;  while  it  will  bo 

DOUBLE    THE    PRESENT  SIZE. 

A  single  number  will  be  issued  weekly,  comprising  48  columns  of  litoraturo,  profusely  and  brilliantly 
illustrated, 

PRICE   ONE  PENNY. 

This  alteration  in  tho  form  of  publication  is  made  for  the  convenience  of  tho  Trado  (more  particularly 
of  the  Country  Booksellers),  and  to  ensure  regularity  of  supply  to  our  Subscribers. 

In  " EVERY  WEEK"  will  bo  immediately  commenced 

TWO   NEW   ROMANCES  OF  THRILLING  INTEREST, 

by  favourite  Authors,  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  Modem  Art. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

Demolition'  of  the  Gbbat  Globe. — Workmen  have  com- 
menced demolishing  this  well-known  structure  in  Leicester- 
square,  and  it  is  intended  to  devote  the  open  space  that  will 
thus  be  obtained  into  an  ornamental  garden-square. 

The  Yklvehton  Marriage  Case.  —  This  important  case, 
which  has  excited  European  attention,  and  to  which  a  more 
melancholy  interest  was  added  by  the  extraordinary  decision 
of  Lord  Ardmillan  last  session,  is,  it  is  said,  set  down  for 
hearing  by  the  Judges  of  the  First  Division  for  the  4th  of 
next  month. 

Window-Cleaning  Company. —  A  company  for  cleaning 
windows  and  shop-fronts  has  just  been  established  at  Vienna. 
Newly-invented  machines  will  be  used,  to  prevent  the  acci- 
dents which  so  frequently  occur.  The  price  for  cleaning  each 
window  is  fixed  at  the  low  rate  of  one  kreutzer  and  a  half- 
less  than  a  halfpenny. 

Post-office  Sayings'-Banks.  —  Notwithstanding  depres- 
sion of  trade  and  the  distressed  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  the  Post-office  banks  are  rapidly  attaining  a 
business  of  enormous  magnitude.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  states,  that 
two  mouths  ago  he  saw  acknowledgments  the  numbers  on 
which  showed  that  there  had  been  already  more  than  360,000 
deposits. 

Abms  fob  thb  Americans. — It  appears  that  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  this  country  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  tho  prolongation  of  the  American 
war,  and  that  the  shipments  durufe  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  have  amounted  in  value  to  £  1 ,308,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  £1,750,000  per  annum.  During  the  month  of  August 
the  quantity  was  especially  large,  amounting  to  £286,110. 

New  Method  of  Feeding  Cattle. — The  Lyons  papers  state 
that  a  fanner  in  that  neighbourhood  has  made  a  valuable 
discovery  in  the  best  mode  of  fattening  cattle.  He  tried  the 
experiment  first  on  two  calves,  eight  sheep,  and  two  pigs. 
He  gave  to  each  of  the  calves  50  grammes  of  cod-liver  oil  a. 
day,  to  each  sheep  30  grammes,  and  to  each  hog  63  grammes. 
He  mixed  the  oil  for  the  calves  with  bran  and  chopped  straw, 
for  the  sheep  with  bruised  beans,  and  for  the  hogs  with  sour 
milk.  The  result  was  most  successful.  In  90  days  they  were 
fit  for  the  butcher.  Their  flesh  was  white  and  easily  digested. 

Tyranny  in  France. — The  French  Government  is  afraid  I 
of  Victor  Hugo's  now  book,  Leu  MisirabUg,  Any  dramatic 
version  is  prohibited,  and  in  a  very  strange  way.  It  appears 
that  the  other  day  M.  Walewski  said  to  tho  chief  of  the  thea- 
trical department,  "  Is  it  true  that  they  are  dramatising  Let 
jilhvrallet!"  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "For 
what  theatre?"  He  was  told  that  it  was  for  the  Ambigu 
Cumiqut,  "Very  well,  M.  Doucet,"  continued  Count  Walew- 
ski, "  then  you  will  inform  the  management  that  it  had 
better  not  incur  charges  for  its  getting  up.  I  prohibit  it." 
"Beforehand,  Excellency?"  poor  Doucet  timidly  inquired. 
"  Yes,  beforehand."  This  has  been  confirmed ;  but  a  version 
of  it  will  be  produced  in  England. 

Mysterious  Stobt.— There  is  a  strange  story  circulating, 
which  we  give,  as  it  is  related,  for  what  it  is  worth,  to  the 
effect  that  Orsini.  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  was  let  go  free  on  condition  of  his  leaving  for 
America ;  and,  in  order  to  deceive  tho  public,  a  condemned 
criminal  was  brought  from  tho  south  of  France  to  Paris,  and 
executed  in  his  place.  The  truth  of  this  is  vouched  for  by  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  the  present  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  who  openly  declared,  at  a  dinner-table,  that  he 
shook  hands  with  Orsini  in  London,  on  his  way  to  America. 
It  is  well  known  that,  years  back,  the  Emperor  bound  him- 
self up  with  tho  body  of  Carbonari,  who  have  sworn  to  libe- 
rate Italv  or  perish ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  Louis  Napoleon 
was  thought  to  be  playing  false  to  the  party  that  he  was 
condemned  by  it  to  perish.  That  he  visited  Orsini  in  prison 
the  night  before  his  trial  in  known  publicly,  and  was  at  the 
time  much  commented  on. 

The  Bank  of  England  Notes  Forgeries.— It  is  the  first 
time  that  the  grand  desideratum  of  the  forgers— the  paper — 
has  been  obtained.  The  imitation  of  the  printing  has  been 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  but  the  paper, 
with  its  special  watermark,  has  al  wnys  bothered  them.  There 
arc  one  or  two  curious  points  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  One  is,  that  all  forgeries  of  bank-notes  are 
for  the  smallest  amounts— fives  or  tens— generally  fives,  as 
being  easier  to  get  rid  of.  Another,  that  the  forgory  in  this 
iustauce  is  said  to  have  been  passed  unnoticed  in  tho  Exa- 
miner's Department,  and  to  have  been  detected  by  two 
younsrsters  employed  in  "  ticketing  off"  the  notes.  A  third, 
that  some  of  the  best  forgeries  of  Bank  of  Engkuid  notes  ever 
made  were  executed  by  some  French  prisoners  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  were  written  with  common  pen  and  ink. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  printing  portion  of  tho  forgery 
(which  is  understood  to  bo  carried  on  in  Germany)  is  more 
clumsily  executed  than  usual,  and  that,  as  regards  the  paper, 
tho  forged  specimens  which  have  hitherto  come  in  have  been 
£5  notes,  printed  on  paper  usually  old,  used  for  printing  £50 
cotes  on— from  the  stock  of  which  tho  robbery  has  been  made. 


THE  JESTER 

The  Last  of  a  Ship. — Ballast. 

Always  on  Tap  for  those  Athirst  fob  Globy. — The  drum. 

What  is  the  difference  between  two  people  quarreling? 

If  a  pair  of  stockings  are  hose,  is  a  single  stocking  a  hoe? 

Pleasant  Weather  fob  Sausage-Makers. — When  it  "rains 
cats  and  dogs." 

Is  there  any  perceptible  improvement  in  a  caterpillar  when 
it  turns  ovor  a  new  leaf. 

Somebody  says  that  the  oddest  husbandry  he  knows  of  is 
the  marrying  of  a  widower  in  clover  with  a  widow  in  weeds. 

The  Arabs  have  an  excellent  portable  dairy,  which  pre- 
serves their  milk  a  number  of  days  in  a  very  hot  climate.  It 
is  called  a  dromedary. 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases. — If  a  man  slaps  your  face, 
you  knock  him  down,  while  you  never  think  of  resenting  a 
smack  on  ths  lips  from  a  woman. 

An  Irish  auctioneer,  puffing  off  a  pair  of  jet  ear-rings  to  a 
very  respectable  company  of  ladies,  said  that  they  were  "just 
the  sort  of  article  he  himielf  would  purchase  for  his  wife  were 
she  a  widow." 

Nice  Little  Dinner  fob  One.— Mr.  Gout  says  people  should 
never  eat  to  excess.  If  properly  cooked,  a  quarter  of  lamb 
and  a  bunch  of  asparagus  are  as  much  as  any  person  with 
sedentary  habits  should  desire,  even  for  a  late  dinner. 

Kissing.— A  lady  says,  the  first  time  she  was  kissed,  she 
felt  like  a  big  tub  of  roses  swimming  in  honey,  cologne,  nut- 
megs, and  cranberries.  She  also  felt  as  if  something  was 
running  through  her  nerves,  on  feet  of  diamonds,  escorted 
by  several  little  Cupids  in  chariots  drawn  by  angels,  shaded 
by  honeysuckles,  and  the  whole  spread  with  melted  rain- 
bows. 

A  Yankee  Description  of  a  Teetotaller. — "I  once  tra- 
velled through  all  the  State  of  Maine  with  one  of  them  chaps. 
He  was  as  thin  as  a  whippin'-post.  His  skin  looked  like  a 
blown  bladder  after  some  of  tho  air  had  leaked  out,  kinder 
wrinkled  aid  rumpled  like,  and  his  eye  as  dim  as  a  lamp 
that's  living  on  a  short,  allow  o  nce  of  ile.  He  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  pair-of  kitchen  tongs,  all  legs,  shaft,  and  head,  and  no 
belly — as  holler  «s  a  bamboo  walking-cane,  and  twice  as 
yaller.  He  actilly  looked  as  if  be  had  been  picked  off  a  rack 
p  r.  sea  and  dragged  through  a  gimlet-hole.  He  was  a  lawyer. 
Thinks  I,  the  Lord  a  massy  on  your  clients,  you  hungry, 
half-starved  looking  critter,  you — you'il  eat  'em  up  alive. 
You  are  just  the  chap  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel,  tank,  flank,  and  shank,  all  at  a  galp." 


HOME  HINTS 

The  Hatb. — The  best  medicine  for  preserving  and  strength- 
ening the  hair  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  either  oil  or  pomade. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  tho  secret  of  success. 

Fresh  and  Pube  Air. — Let  the  air  about  and  through  a 
dwelling-house  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  motion  ;  set 
the  doors  and  windows  open  in  warm  weather,  when  strong 
winds  aro  blowing,  and  in  cold  weather,  too,  whon  the  in- 
mates are  out  for  a  time,  or  sufficiently  protected  from  chills 
by  warm  clothing,  or  sheltered  in  sorao  other  part  of  the 
building.  Let  the  source  of  all  unpleasant  smells  be  at  once 
sought  out  ;  the  nose  is  quick  to  detect  any  foreign  and  un- 
healthy intruders  into  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  its  warnings 
should  ever  be  attended  to.  If  bad  smells  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  by  other  means,  disinfectants  should  be  used;  chloride  of 
lime  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  easily  procured;  buy  a 
pound  of  any  chemist,  mix  it  with  two  gallons  of  water  in  a 
stone  bottle,  shake  up,  cork  tight,  and  when  wanted  for  use, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  sprinkle  it  about  the  rooms  and 
passages. 

Housetop  Gabdews. — As  you  traverse  the  city  streets,  you 
may  observe  that,  no  matter  what  tho  pitch  of  the  roof, 
wherever  a  photographer  hangs  out  his  sign,  he  also  has 
contrived  to  crown  his  habitation  with  a  glass  house.  If 
theso  can  be  erected  with  impunity  for  taking  portraits,  why 
not  also  for  the  cultivation  of  plants?  We  know  of  one  in- 
stance of  a  citizen,  who  has  a  capacious  plant-house  on  a 
roof  at  the  rear  of  his  business  premises,  and  keeps  it  fur- 
nished with  blooming  plants,  brought  from  time  to  time  from 
his  country  residence.  It  is  well  known  among  intelligent 
gardeners,  that  plants  of  delicate  constitution,  such  as  the 
rose  for  instance,  cannot  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  London, 
but  they  may  be  grown  anywhere  under  glass,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  greenhouse  on  a  roof  or  "  leads"  in  Fleet-street 
or  Cheapside,  could  have  his  rosary,  and  exhibit  his  two  dozen 
"  teas"  or  "  pcrpetuals  "  at  the  annual  rose  fete  of  tho  Horti- 
cultural Society  without  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  but  with 
some  certainty  of,  at  least,  "  honourable  mention."  Mr. 
Rivers,  tho  father  of  English  pomology,  avers  that  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  growing  on  the  roof  of  a  house  in  any 
city  in  the  kingdom  a  good  supply  of  dessert  fruits,  from 
peaches  to  golden  pippins,  by  means  of  a  glass  roof,  abundant 
ventilation,  and  woollen  net  over  the  ventilators  to  keen  out 
the  blacks. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST 

Bridegroom.  The  name  of  bridegroom  was  formerly  <nvcn 
to  a  nowly-mamed  man,  because  it  was  customary  for  hiin  tr> 
wait  at  table,  on  his  bride  and  friends,  on  his  wedding-day 

Wiiittington's  Mayoralties.— Whittington,  it  is  Said  was 

tlmco  Lord  Mayor  of  London."  In  fact,  he  filled  the  ollico 
or  Lord  Mayor  of  London  four  times,  and  was  tho  first  mayor 
to  whom  tho  prefix  of  lord  was  granted.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed mayor  by  tho  Crown,  1397  (20  Rich.  IX),  "in  tho 
place  of  Adam  Baunno,  who  had  gone  the  wave  of  all 
Heshc.  He  was  elected  mayor  in  the  year  following  1398  • 
and  he  was  again  elected  in  1400  (8  Hen.  IV.)  In  1416  hi> 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  tho  City  of  Loudon 
and  he  was  again  elected  Lord  Mayor  in  1419  (7  Hen  V  ) 

Welsh  Superstitions.— Miss  Watney  relates  that  a  very 
singular  custom  existed  some  years  ago  in  North  Wales. 
Whenever  the  name  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  was  mentioned 
the  whole  of  the  company  uttered  a  groan  of  disapprobation, 
m  order  to  evince  their  horror  of  his  works.  They  also  beat 
their  breasts  when  the  name  of  "Judas"  occurred  either  in* 
the  sermons  or  lessons.  Another  curious  North  Wales  cus- 
tom is  that  termed  "  the  offering  of  an  enemy ; "  but,  we  be- 
lieve, it  is  now  entirely  abolished,  properly  so  too  for  it 
encouraged  very  spiteful  and  unchristian-like  feelings— son- 
timents  which  tho  clergy  ought  never  to  have  ei\cuura<»ed. 
Whenever  any  person  imagined  himself  to  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  another,  he  (the  injured  individual)  would  resort 
to  a  church,  or  well  dedicated  to  some  celebrated  saint,  and, 
kneeling  bofore  the  altar,  would  there,  offering  a  piece  of 
money,  call  down  the  most  violent  misfortunes  and  disasters 
upon  the  unfortunate  offender's  head,  and  depart,  fully  be- 
lieving  that  his  dreadful  imprecations  would  be  perfectly 
successful,  and  that  the  man  and  his  family  would,  for  gene^ 
rations  to  come,  lie  under  their  baneful  influence. 


WONDERFUL  THINGS. 

The  Tallow-Teee. — Among  tho  trees  which  have  of  Inte 
been  extensively  distributed  in  the  north-western  provinces 
of  India  and  Punjab  is  the  tallow-tree  of  China.  In  China  it 
is  largely  cultivated,  and  it  is  said  that  by  its  produce  alone 
the  taxes  are  paid  in  the  district  of  Hongkong.  It  grows 
equally  well  on  low  alluvial  plains,  on  the  rich  mould  of 
canals,  in  sandy  soils,  and  on  the  acclivities  of  mountains. 
From  its  seeds  tallow  and  oil  are  procured,  which  are  ex  ct-n- 
sively  used  in  China.  Its  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and  its 
leaves  yield  a  black  dye.  It  is  now  thriving  well  in  India. 
The  tallow  and  oil  is  easily  procured  from  the  seeds.  The 
tree,  therefore,  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Animal  Enigma.— "  What  animal,  whose  length  of  life 
lasts  only  eighteen  days,  can  be  made  to  hve  over  twenty- 
throe  years  ?  "  Helen  Watney,  who  propounds,  also  answers 
this  enigma.  She  says :— ' '  There  is  a  class  of  animals  culled 
Rotifers,  found  in  water,  and  only  discernible  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  which  possess  the  very  singular  property  of 
alternately  dying  and  being  resuscitated,  according  as  they 
are  in  a  state  of  dryness  or  moisture.  Water  is  essentially 
necessary  to  tho  maintenance  of  their  vitality;  and  when  a, 
Rotifer  is  dried,  it  looks  like  a  shapeless  grain  of  dust.  It 
will  remain  in  this  state  for  years,  but  immediately  becomes, 
on  the  application  of  moisture,  as  lively  as  over.  Belonging 
to  a  different  class  to  the  Rotifers,  the  '  Tardigrade,'  found 
in  those  small  tufts  of  moss  which  grow  upon  tho  house-tops, 
likewise  possesses  this  extraordinary  power,  dying  every  time? 
the  sim  dries  its  pretty  green  abode,  and  reviving  when  a 
shower  of  rain  comes  to  supply  it  with  its  necessary  element; 
so  living  many  years,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  extending  its 
period  of  life  over  many  years,  beforo  it  exhausts  the  portion, 
of  time  Nature  has  accorded  to  it." 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

It  is  generally  conceded  that,  since  the  coal-mines  of  the 
earth  have  been  opened,  and  coal  so  generally  used  in  tho 
smelting  of  iron  ores,  the  cannon  and  other  ordnanco  so 
made,  are  neither  so  good  or  so  strong  as  formerly  whom 
wood  only  was  employed ;  this  is  because  all  coal  contain^ 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  sulphur  pyrite,  generally  i»  tho 
form  of  tho  bisulphate  of  irou,  wliich,  as  an  atomic  part  of 
the  metal,  is  generally  destructive  of  its  tenuity  and  strength 
Besides,  all  cannon  and  other  ordnance,  of  whatover  form  or 
by  whatever  prinoiple  theyare  cast,  are  only  in  a  crystallise* 
form. 

Facts  about  the  Globe.— The  circumference  of  the  globe 
is  twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  comprehend  so  stupendous  a  circle  as  to  put  down  its  ex- 
tent in  figures.  It  becomes  more  palpable,  perhaps  by  com- 
parison such  as  this :— A  railway  train  travelling  incessantly 
night  and  day,  at  the  rate  of  twenty -five  miles  an  hour  would 
require  six  weeks  to  go  round  it.  The  oubical  bulk  of  the 
earth  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  millions  of  cubic 
miles.  Dr.  Lardner  says  :— "  If  tho  materials  whioh  Torm  the 
globe  were  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  column,  bavin"  a  pede- 
stal of  the  magnitude  of  England  and  Waics,  the  height  of 
the  column  would  bo  nearly  four  and  a  half  millions  ofmiles ' 
A  tunnel  through  the  earth  from  England  to  New  iiaaluuii 
would  be  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  long." 

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Thos«  who  don't  live,  but  merely  breathe,  mate  a  base  use, 

of  God's  atmosphere. 

A  patient  is  undoubtedly  in  a  bad  way  when  his  disease  is 
acute  and  his  doctor  isn't. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  loose  habits  generally  stick  tighter  to 
a  fellow  than  any  other  kind. 

He  who  has  a  good  son-in-law  has  found  a  child ;  ho  who 
has  a  bad  one  has  lost  a  daughter. 

Only  those  who  have  thoughts  like  lightning  doservo  to 
have  a  voice  like  thunder  to  utter  them 

No  man  is  ever  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  world's  good 
opinion  until  ho  has  lost  all  claim  to  it. 

Those  nervous  folks  who  are  annoyed  by  cverythine  that 
approaches  them,  annoy  everybody  they  approach. 

io  give  moral  subjects  their  true  relief,  you  require  as  in. 
the  stereoscope,  to  look  through  two  glasses— that  of  the  in, 
tellect  and  that  of  the  heart. 
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CITAPTER  XXII. 

15   THE  CHURCH  Y  A  ft  D. 

It  wm  &  wild,  gusty  night. 

Th«moon  was  at  its  fall,  and  flooded  the  heavens  with 
»i  lendoor;  bit  over  its  faee  d-ris.-  ma-Mes  of  cloud  a  wept 
npilly,  borne  along  by  a  fierce  wind  from  the  south- 
east. 

In  that  wind  the  leafless  trees  swayed  and  creaked  ; 
and  the  sound  of  its  restless  moaning  tilled  the  valley  of 
(trim wood,  otherwise  '|niet  as  the  ({rave. 

For  the  hour  was  late — so  late  that  the  lights  had 
d.  wr/peared  from  the  cottage  windows,  and  there  was 
ii  »  loner  a  broad  ({laro  across  the  road  from  the  open 
door  of  the  Chequers. 

V  •  ■' ,  late  -H  it.  wis,  I)  iisy  Tliorne  was  abroad. 

IV', r  fhdd!  Recent  events  had  terribly  increased 
borden  of  b<  r  hfe.  To  what  she  already  suffered 
I  been  abided  the  agony  of  beholding  a  total  and 
■terming  change  in  the  manner  of  Ralph  Thorne. 

'flic  knowledge  that  his  secret  was  discovered  seemed 
lr>  have  unsettled  his  mind.  Throughout  the  day  he 
wm  nervous  or  morose ;  while,  after  nightfall,  he  would 
wander  away  none  knew  whither,  and  would  not  return 
ontil  long  after  midnight,  or  sometimes  until  the  grey 
ttS.it  of  dawn  was  opon  the  hills. 


THE  SUDDE.V  MEETING  IN  THE  STORM, 

Naturally  Daisy  was  alarmed.  She  had  unfortunately 
learned  enough  of  Mb  secret  to  know  that  he  was  a 
victim  to  never-ceasing  remorse ;  she  knew  that  men 
would  call  him  a  murderer,  and  one  of  tho  darkest  hue, 
since  it  was  his  own  son  who  had  fallen  beneath  his  hand; 
and  that  tho  fear  of  discovery  preyed  upon  him  night 
and  day.  And  since  the  words  which  Barton  had 
uttered  in  her  hearing,  implying  that  he  had  gained  a 
clue  to  the  fatal  secret,  her  great  fear  was  lest  the 
thought  of  that  might  drive  tho  old  man  to  distraction, 
or  to  an  act  of  self-destruction. 

Happily.sho  was  for  a  time  spared  the  knowledge  that 
the  agony  of  Gaffer  Thorne  was  intensified  by  tno  re- 
flection that  he  must  sacrifice  her  as  tho  price  of  his 
own  security.  Yet  it  was  that  thought  which  drove 
him  to  tho  verge  of  despair.  It  was  that  thought  which 
overclouded  his  days,  and  drove  him  wandering  away, 
he  knew  not  whither,  through  tho  long  nights. 

It  was  in  search  of  hirn  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
nights,  Daisy  was  from  home. 

Ill  in  body,  distracted  in  mind,  she  could  not  sleep; 
she  conld  not  even  rest  in  her  peaceful  bed.  A  terrible 
presentiment  of  fear  drove  her  forth.  She  felt  that  she 
must  seek  tho  wanderer,  for  who  could  tell  what  act  of 
personal  violence  he  might  bo  at  that  very  moment 
attempting  ?  She  must  seek  him — she  must  find  him  ; 
and  lead  hirn  tenderly,  coaxingly  homo. 

Driven  forth  by  this  impulse,  Daisy  had  wandered 
'  for  hours,  searching  in  all  directions  for  tho  old  man  ; 
but  searching  in  vain. 

Ami  now,  excited  in  mind,  but  utterly  wearied  in 
body,  sho  was  returning  to  tho  Illaok  Mill,  in  the  vaguo 
hope  that  ho  might  havo  found  his  way  there  in  tho 
meantime,  when  it  occurred  to  her  to  direct  hor  foot- 
steps— as  a  last  hope — to  the  churchyard. 

Orimwood  wan  overlooked  by  its  church.  It,  in  fact, 
clustered  on  0110  side  tho  foot  of  tho  hill,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  sacred  edifice.    Tho  other  side  of  tho 


hill  was  thickly  wooded,  and  from  a  distance  the  church 
itself  was  hardly  visible  from  surrounding  trees.  As  it 
lay  high,  those  trees  wero  of  course  peculiarly  exposed 
to  tho  broezo,  and  on  this  night  they  surged  to  and  fro 
tempestuously. 

With  their  moving  shadows  the  churchyard  seemec? 
full  of  life ;  whilo  the  sound  of  tho  struggling  wind 
aided  the  ghostly  illusion. 

As  sho  entered  tho  lonely  resting-place  of  the  dead, 
Daisy  shivered  with  approhension :  an  ill-defined  dread 
seemed  to  creep  over  her. 

"  If  I  should  find  him  hero  ?"  she  asked  herself—"  and 
dead  P" 

Tho  thought  was  too  horrible. 

With  a  hurried  glauce  at  the  brjad,  whito  grave- 
stones over  which  the  shadows  of  the  trees  were  play- 
ing, sho  turned  up  tho  path  to  tho  church-porch.  Sho 
had  half-persuaded  herself  that  Ralph  Thorne  would  bo 
thcro;  but  no — it  was  empty.  So  sho  gathered  her 
cloak  around  her,  for  the  night  wind  was  cold,  and  with 
chattering  teeth,  hurried  round  tho  church. 

Every  buttress  gave  her  fresh  terror  :  who  could  say 
what  sho  might  behold  behind  it? 

Still  she  would  not  givo  up. 

Tho  old  man  might  have  wandered  there,  she  might 
find  him  alive  and  woll;  and  even  if  sho  should  stumble 
OVei  his  mangled  corpse,  Daisy  thought  sho  could 
endure  the  sight,  and  live  ! 

"  I  will  bo  bold!  I  will  bo  firm  !"  sho  kept  muttering 
to  herself. 

And,  as  tho  shadows  fell  around  her,  and  tho  rattling 
of  the  baro  branches  and  tho  sighing  of  tho  wind  filled 
her  ears,  sho  went  on,  round  tho  church,  until  sho  again 
drew  near  tho  ivy-covered  porch. 

"  Ah!  ho  is  not  hero!"  sho  murmured  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

With  this  painful  conclusion,  Daisy  Thome  turned 
her  back  upon  tho  porch,  and  had  proceeded  a  few  steps 
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down  tlio  pathway  on  lier  return,  when  suddenly  and 
noiselessly  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder. 

A  hand,  at  midnight,  in  the  churchyard  ! 

It  would  bo  a  stout  heart  that  would  not  thrill  with 
terror  at  such  a  moment ;  and  it  was  with  a  piercing 
scream  that  Daisy  stopped  and  gazed  shudderingly 
behind  her. 

There,  just  emerging  from  tho  porch,  which  a  few 
moments  before  was  empty,  a  man  confronted  her ! 

At  that  instant  a  dark  cloud  obscured  tho  moon  ;  but 
in  tho  next  it  passed  away.  Tho  glorious  orb  burst 
forth  in  full  splendour,  and  the  iluodiug  light  revealed 
tho  sinister  faco  of  Joo  Barton ! 

"What!  Daisy  Thomo!"  ho  cried.  "  In  tho  church- 
yard, and  at  this  hour!" 

"  Barton  !"  It  was  all  she  conhl  say.  Her  fragile 
form  tromblod  ;  her  limbs  seemed  sinking  under  her. 

"  W  hy,  what  in  heaven's  name  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
demanded  tho  man.  "  Ah  !  I  see,"  ho  added  with  a 
grim  smile  ;  "your  heart  told  you  i  was  here,  and  you 
couldn't  resist  tho  temptation  of  coming  to  look  after 
mo. 

Tho  laugh  which  followed  theso  words  rang  discord- 
antly through  tho  night,  and  Daisy  sickened  at  the 
sound. 

"  I— I  am  seeking  grandfather,"  shefaltered;  "it  was 
late,  and  he  did  not  come  home,  and—" 
"  You  got  frightened,  I  suppose?" 
"  Yes,  very  frightened."  I 
"  Why?" 

"  Alas !  I  feared  that  some  harm  might  have  come  to 
him." 

"And  what  then?  It  wouldn't  hurt  you.  You'd 
Cnd  plenty  o'  friends ;  plenty  glad  enough  to  take  you, 
and  find  a  better  home  for  you  than  ho  ever  did." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered  hurriedly,  "  but  I  love  him, 
Barton ;  he  has  been  more  than  a  father  to  me,  and  I 
have  grown  up  to  respect  and  to  love  him." 

"  Love  him  !"  echoed  Barton,  scornfully  ;  "  yon 
wouldn't  pain  your  little  finger  to  save  his  life !" 

"  Barton !"  cried  Daisy,  with  sudden  energy,  inspired 
by  apprehension,  "I  know  what  you  mean.  I  haven't 
forgotten  what  passed  between  us  that  night,  when, but 
for  a  stranger's  interference,  you  would  have  had  my 
life.  You  told  ine  then  that  you  would  make  my  hand 
tho  price  of  the  old  man's  life ;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
hear  those  words  from  your  lip3  again.  But  not  now! 
for  heaven's  sake  spare  me  for  this  night !  Give  me 
time— time  to  think  over  all  tho  dreadful  past,  and  the 
dark,  dark  future." 

"  No !  cried  Barton,  firmly.  "  Wo  aro  well  met  to- 
night :  to-morrow  might  have  been  too  lute.  You  are 
here  because  you  fear  the  old  man'll  have  put  an  end  to 
his  miserable  life.  Isn't  it  so?  Well,  he  may  do  that 
at  any  hour ;  and  I  must  make  my  hay  while  tho  sun 
shines." 

"Not  to-night!  not  to-night!"  she  pleaded.  "Iam 
wearied  in  mind  and  body  " 

"  So  much  t|io  better,"  retorted  Barton;  "you'll  be 
more  ready  to  agree  to  what  I'vo  got  to  propose. 
Here!    You'd  boitej  sit — you'll  be  sprawling  else." 

lie  dragged  jier  as  lie  spoke  into  the  church-porch ; 
and  thrusting  bet  down  upon  tho  wooden  bench  within 
it,  sat  down  bepiue  her. 

"Now,  look  here,"  he  continued,  "what  I've  got  to 
say  is  soon  said ;  and  I  must  be  as  soon  answered,  I  can 
tell  you.  Things  have  taken  a  turn  with  mo  that  isn't 
pleasant.  You  know  what  I've  been  charged  with. 
You  know  that  I've  been  dragged  away  like  a  felon,  and 
locked  up  a  whole  night— and  what  for  ?  Because 
Jasper  Fairholt  played  the  jealous  fool,  and  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  as  to  dye  his  hands  in  blood." 

"  No !  Barton !"  cried  D.iisy,  with  an  energy  of  which 
sho  did  not  seem  capable,  exhausted  as  she  was, 
"  Jasper  is  not  guilty !  ileavcu  itself  will  witness  that 
he  is  not  guilty !" 

"  'Twou't  do,  Daisy,"  said  Barton,  with  a  sneer, 
"'twon't  do.  You'ro  his  sweetheart,  aud  it's  natural 
enough  for  you  to  try  and  shield  him  ;  but  'tisu't  natural 
that  [  should  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 
Aid  what's  more,"  he  continued,  with  fierce  and  in- 
creasing excitement,  I  won't  do  it.  I've  the  power  to 
save  myself,  and  I'll  us-*  it, cruel  33  you  may  think  me." 

"  I  think  you  ?"  asked  tho  bewildered  girl. 

"  Yes,  you.  'Twas  you  who  brought  all  this  trouble 
upon  us,  and  it's  only  right  that  you  should  be  tho  one 
to  make  the  sacrifice." 

"  Spare  mo !"  cried  Daisy  ;  "  spare  me  reproaches.  I 
have  suffered  enough  already.  Tell  mo  at  once  what 
you  have  devised — what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  consent 
to?" 

"  Good,"  replied  the  other,  "  I'll  tell  you,and  at  once ; 
though  'tisn't  an  easy  matter  to  set  about  it.  When  we 
last  met  I  asked  you  to  be  mine.  I  told  you  I'd  loved 
you  many  years,  and  that  I'd  sworn  to  make  you  my 
wife." 

"  Yon  did,  you  did,"  murmured  Daisy. 
"  And  you  refused  me  what  I  then  asked ;  you  rejected 
me  with  bitter  scorn.   You  remember  it  ?" 
"  Yes :  I  have  not  forgotten." 

"  I,  too,  remember.  I'm  not  a  pleasant  man,  Daisy, 
■when  you  have  mc  against  the  grain.  I'm  not  a  glove, 
to  be  drawn  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  I'm  a  good  lover, 
bat  I'm  a  better  hater,  and  when  a  wrong's  done  me, 
I  never  forget,  and  T  never  forgive." 

"  Oh,  Barton  " 

"Hush!    You  better  hear  mo  out.    As  I'vo  said, 


3'ou  throw  mo  off;  and  what  did  that  do  ?  It  roused 
the  devil  in  me,  Daisy,  and  you  know  what  followed. 
In  my  mad  passion  I  dashed  you  into  tho  river;  and 
you  might  have  drowned  for  me.  I  won't  mince  the 
matter — you  might,  you  would  have  drowned,  but 
for  " 

"  Who  ?  Tell  me,  tell  me,  Barton,  who  saved  mo  ?" 

It  was  with  irresistible  earnestness  that  tho  girl  put 
that  question ;  and  Barton  hated  her  all  tho  more  as  ho 
listened  to  it. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied. 

And  he  replied  truly.  Tho  face  of  the  stranger  who 
had  plunged  into  tho  river  was  never  for  an  instant 
turned  toward  him. 

"  But  I  know  this,"  ho  continued,  "  my  rage  was 
baflied :  you  were  saved,  and  I  knew  my  fate.  I  knew  that 
of  your  own  free  will  you  would  never  bo  mine';  and  then 
I  set  to  work  to  strengthen  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  might  force  you  into  a  compliance  with  my  wishes." 

Daisy  started. 

"  Oh,  never  fear,"  he  continued,  "things  have  taken 
a  fresh  turn  since  then.  A  strange  turn  tilings  have 
taken ;  but  you'll  see — you'll  see.  The  first  thing  I  did 
after  that  night's  work  was  to  watch  tho  old  mill,  and 
to  waylay  Gaifer  Thorne,  keeping  my  eye  upon  him. 
W  ell,  what  came  of  that  ?  Why,  iu  a  little  time  1  turned 
a  suspicion  into  a  certainty :  I  charged  him  with  the 
murder  of  his  own  son,  and  he  confessed  it." 

"Confessed!    No,  no  !"  shrieked  Daisy. 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,  certainly,"  pursued  Barton; 
"but  it  isn't  necessary  for  a  guilty  man  to  speak.  His 
eyes  tell  tales.  His  white  cheeks,  his  quivering  lips, 
the  ague  in  bis  limbs— they're  enough  to  convict  him  ; 
they  were  enough  to  satisfy  mo :  but  I  went  beyond 
that.  I '  got  better,  stronger  proof — I  got  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  who  had  seen  the  very  body  of  tho  mur- 
dered man ;  and  who  described  it." 

"Described  the  body?"' " 

"  Yes,  and  the  place  whoro  it  is  hidden." 

"And  who-  A 

"  Was  the  witness  ?   You  ivould  like  to  know  t" 

"  Yes  :  tell  me  " 

"  Who  it  was  who  betrayed,  who  convicted  the  old 
man  of  murder?  You  would  know  that?  You  shall. 
It  was  his  own  grandchild — it  was  Daisy  Thorne ! 
Ha!  ha!" 

Daisy  started  to  her  feet. 

"  I  betrayed  him  f"  she  asked  in  terror. 

"  Yes :  iu  tho  ravings  of  the  fever  which  followed 
your  fall  from  the  Black  Mill.  I  saved  you  then,  Daisy ; 
and  you  rewarded  me,  moro  than  rewardcjl  me,  with 
those  words." 

ft  Heaven  help  mc!"  cried  Daisy,  hardly  hearing  tho 
words  which  Barton  addressed  to  her.  "  I  have  sacri- 
ficed his  life!" 

"  That's  true,"  said  Barton,  calmly. 

"  But  you !  Ah,  you  will  not  use  this  dreadful  know- 
ledge !  You  will  not  denounce  him !  You  will  not  see 
him  dragged  to  the  gallows — doomed  to  a  violent 
death  :"  .  p  ' 

"  Well,  that  depends,"  retorted  Barton,  "and  it  de- 
pends on  you.  In  a  word,  Daisy,  a  crisis  has  come  to 
me:  the  unjust  charge  of  the  attempt  on  the  Squire's 
life  has  been  put  in  such  a  shap;— backed  up  bythelying 
evidence  of  tho  woman  Grugg — that  innocent  as  I  am,  I 
can't  escape  it,  if  tho  Squire  chooses  to  press  it  home.  • 
That  you  know  him  well  enough  to  know  he  will  do, 
except  on  one  condition.  It's  upon  that  condition  that 
I'm  at  liberty  to-night;  and  it's  for  you  to  determine 
whether  I  shall  bo  able  to  comply  with  it." 
For  me  ?"  said  Daisy,  fairly  puzzled. 

"  Yes,  as  you  will  soon  see.  It's  no  secret  to  you,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Squire  loves  you  ?" 

Loves !  Ho  pursues  me  with  the  arts  of  a  liber- 
tine," said  Daisy. 

"  You  think  so ;  but  that  seeming  recklessness  is  only 
a  maik.  He  loves  you,  passionately  loves  you ;  and, 
what  is  more,  ho  is  i3  prepared  to  make  you  his  wife !" 

"What,  openly,  in  the  faco  of  the  world?"  de- 
manded the  girl. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  world,"  replied  Bar- 
ton ;  "  it's  a  large  place,  and  has  a  good  many  people  in 
it — but  before  Heaven,  and  iu  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
if  that  is  enough  for  you." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Daisy  ;  "  it  must  not  be !  He  is 
above  my  station;  it  would  disgrace  him  in  tho  eyes  of 
all ;  and,  besides,  I  do  not  love  him — I  could  not  love 
him ! " 

"  Yet  you  didn't  refuse  his  hot-house  bouquets — his 
presents  that  would  have  won  a  duchess." 

"  Ah,  you  wrong  me,  Barton  !"  exclaimed  Daisy,  ear- 
nestly. I  could  not  throw  the  flowers  in  his  face.  I 
took  them  because  he  thrust  them  upon  me ;  and  I  tried 
to  conciliate  him  for  Jasper's  sake,  and  then,  lest  Jasper 
should  be  jealous,  I  hid  them  away.  That  was  my  fault ! 
That  was  my  wickedness !  But  this  offer  of  Sir.  Re- 
ginald's hand — why  does  he  make  it  through  you,  Bar- 
ton ?  and  why  do  you,  who  but  now  swore  to  have  me, 
thus  urge  his  suit  r 

"  Well,"  replied  Barton,  "'it  seems  odd,  no  doubt, but 
a  single  word  will  make  all  clear'.  Reginald  players 
knows  well  enough  that  he  might  sue  to  you  till  dooms- 
day, and  you  would  reject  him ;  but  he's  somehow  dis- 
covered that  I've  some  secret  influence  over  you,  and 
he's  contrived  to  strike  a  bargain  with  mc  which  I  can't 
afford  to  throw  over.  He  declines  to  prosecute  me,  on 
condition  that  I  induce  you  to  accept  hi3  hand ;  and  to 


do  that,  I  put  this  alternative  to  you— swear  to  me  to 
become  hie  wife,  or  I  swear  to  you,  by  even  thing  that 
is  holy,  that  to-morrow  I  will  have  Ralph  Tkorno  de- 
nounced as  tho  murderer  of  Ids  own  son ! " 

As  ho  uttered  theso  words,  and  as  Daisy  started  back 
witli  horror,  there  came  upon  their  cars  a  deep  and 
agonising  groan,  succeeded  by  the  sound  of  a  falliu" 
body. 

"  What  was  that?"  cried  Barton  rushing  from  tho 
porch. 

Daisy  could  not  reply,  but  stood  for  a  moment,  her 
hands  pressed  to  her  brow  in  the  extreme  of  mental 
anguish. 

_  But  a  cry  from  Barton  startled  her,and  hastening  out 
into  the  churchyard,  ou  which  the  moon  now  shod  a 
lustre  hke  that  of  day,  she  beheld  Barton  bending 
over  the  apparently  lifeless  corpse  of  a  man. 

The  white  features,  upturned  in  the  moonlight,  wero 
those  of  Ralph  Thorne ! 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  INTERVIEW  IN  THE  CABEIAGE. 

Oxly  a  few  miles  iu  the  dusk  of  evening ! 

The  event  seemed  utterly  unimportant;  yet,  as  wo 
have  said,  the  happiness  of  Lady  Ahcia  do  Vernon  huirn- 
upon  it. 

For  some  time  after  quitting  Garthorpo  Towers,  the 
conversation  between  Sydney  Grayle  and  the  Rev. 
Arundel  Sharke  was  of  an  ordinary  commonplace 

description. 

They  discussed  the  weather  and  the  crops;  the  pros- 
pects  of  the  ministry,  and  of  tho  harvest ;  the  latest 
scandal,  and  the  newest  book. 

All  this  time,  the  Purate  could  not  fail  to  observe 
that  ma  companion,  though  civil,  was  not  communica- 
tive. Evidently  ho  would  have  preferred  being  alone. 
His  own  thoughts  would,  it  was  obvious,  havo  afforded 
sufficient  companionship;  and  yet  they  could  hardly 
have  been  oi  the  gayest,  sinco  the  young  man  often 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  faco  that  looked  out  of  tho 
window,  away  over  tho  darkening  landscape,  was 
strangely  haggard. 

"  Your  duties  as  curate  of  the  parish,"  Sydney  Graylo 
remarked,  casually,  "  often  take  you  to  the  Towers  ?" 

"  Often,"  replied  Sharke,  "  though  I  confess  to  having 
gone  there  less  since  the  late  unhappy  cyent,  which  has 
raised  a  barrier  between  Lady  Alicia  an<j  niyself." 

"Event!"  cried  the  young  man  ;  "excuse  me,  but  as 
I  only  landed  in  England  a  few  days  since,  after  a  very 
long  absence,  i  may  bo  pardoned  if  I  am  ignorant  of 
what  may  be  a  very  great  '  event'  in  this  quiet  village." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Sharke,  with  well-feigned  sur- 
prise, ".you  have  heard  of  the  attempted  murder  of  Mr. 
Reginald  Clavers  ?" 

"  Ah  !  I  think  they  did  tell  me  something  of  it  at  tho 
inn.  Some  wild  young  villago  rake  seduced  a  girl,  if  I 
remember,  and  the  girl's  lover  bad  a  shot  at  him,  and 
fled.    That  was  about  it,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  tho  Curate,  cautiously,  "there  aro 
Several  versions  of  the  story,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 
Another  is,  that  a  fellow  named  Barton,  tho  young 
farmer's  rival,  did  it,  to  throw  the  guilt  upon  him,  and 
then  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  village,  so  that  his 
flight  might  confirm  the  suspicions  against  him." 

"  Upon  my  word,  a  very  nice  sort  of  young  gentle- 
man," remarked  Grayle,  smiling;  "that  is,  if  the  sus- 
picion is  well  founded." 

"  Ah !  that  is  just  tho  point,"  returned  tho  Curate, 
slowly  and  cunningly,  watching  his  companion  out  of 
the  corners  of  his  serpent-like  eyes,  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse.  "There  is,  however,  a  third  solution  of  the 
mystery,  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  popular  view. 
That  attributes  the  deed  to  a  woman." 

Sydney  Grayle — struck,  perhaps,  with  some  pecu- 
liarity in  his  companion's  voice — turned  sharply  toward 
him,  but  in  the  gloom  tho  faco  of  the  Curate  was  in- 
visible. 

"Impossible!"  he  said;  "what  woman  would  havo 
the  nerve  to  take  deliberate  aim  at  a  man  in  that 

fashion  ?" 

"This  woman,"  remarked  Sharke,  slowly,  "was  an 
accomplished  shot — that  lias  been  ascertained — and 
quite  familiar  with  the  use  of  pistols.  That,  therefore, 
removes  the  objection  which  occurs  to  you  on  tho  face 
of  the  matter." 

"  And  what  could  be  her  motive  P"  asked  the  young 
man.  "Was  she  jealous  of  the  Squire's  attentions  to 
the  young  woman  ?   Was  she  a  rival  village  rustic  P" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  her  position  is  superior ;  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  assign  a  motive  sufficiently  gtrong, 
while  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  complete." 

"Indeed!" 

"Certainly.  The  lady  against  whom  the  finger  of 
suspicion  is  now  pointed,  was,  in  early  life,  almost 
affianced  to  the  nearly  murdered  man.  You  may  know 
him,  perhaps,  Reginald  Clavers,  son  of  Sir  Ireton  " 

"I  have  met  him.  Only  this  evening  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him, but  merely  as  he  quitted  the  drawing-room 
which  I  entered." 

"  A  fine  man,  low  as  this  affair  has  brought  bini ;  and, 
as  I  was  saying,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  match  between 
them,  but  it  was  broken  olf,  partly  from  family  consi- 
derations, partly  because  tho  lady  changed  her  mind. 
What  led  to  that  result  is  a  mystery ;  but  from  violent 
devotion,  eho  changed  to  sudden  animosity — from 
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loving  him,  as  all  thought,  she  began  to  speak  of  him 
wioli  hatred  and  detestation.  Perhaps,  after  all,  'twas 
jealousy;  he  might  have  been  false  to  her,  and  she 
might  have  resented  it  in  her  own  fashion." 

'"  Snch  things  have  been,"  remarked  Sydney,  care- 
lessly ;  for  ho  was  half  interested,  half  bored,  with  the 
narrative. 

™  At  any  rate,  it  is  ascertained  that  on  the  night  of 
the  murderous  deed  she  was  from  home,  and  when  she 
returned,  her  riding-habit  was  wet  and  stained  with 
clay.  This  was  not  much ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  the  fact, 
that  she  received  the  news  of  the  Squire's  death — for 
daring  many  hours  he  was  despaired  of — with  expres- 
e  as  aim  jst  of  thankfulness.  But  then  comes  the  sig- 
miican:  circumstance,  that  near  the  very  spot  where  the 
!  >dy  W33  found,  there  were  the  prints  of  a  woman's 


strange,"  remarked  the  other, 
it       no:  alL    A  dog  running  about  the 
par:c — her  dog — discovered,  and  brought  to  Tier— mark 
that— a  woman's  glove,  and  it  was  stained  with  blood. 
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jve,  and  I  have  compared  it  with  one  the 
hat  night,  and  they  are  pairs  !" 

ore  than  this,"  continued  Sharke,  growing 
le  wadding  of  the  pistol  has  been  discovered 
id;  it  wa^,  formed  of  a  portionof  a  newspaper; 
was  ?  insular,  and  the  only  copy  kuown  to 
-d  the  village  was  addressed  to  the  sus- 
in— nay,  I  have  since  recovered  a  fragment 
:el  in  her  own  boudoir.  I  have  it  here,  in 
>ook;  we  axe  close  upon  the  half- way-house, 
Jl  see  it." 

•ss  inspires  earnestness.  The  Curate  had 
much  at  heart,  that  Sydney  found  himself 
!y  becoming  interested  in  it. 
they  stopped  at  the  little  inn  they  called  the 
lse,  and  where  the  Landlord  thrust  a  lantern 
riage  and  demanded  what  they  might  need, 
scr.p  of  newspaper  and  ran  his  eyes  eagerly 
rred  liues  as  the  lamp-light  fell  upon  them, 
erly  tat  the  moment  as  he  would  have  done 

were  only  a  few  old  advertisements,  and  ho 
>  Land  the  precious  fragment  back  to  the 
a  ho  clianced  to  turn  it  over,  and  a  glanco 
s'.do  can.v.d  him  to  start,  End  u'.'.er  ,.n  ex- 
'  terrified  surprise. 

rant  I "  he  said,  "  these  words  are  the  an- 
ofmy  brother's  wedding.  Thio  is  a  Canadian 


pap-rr" 

"  It  is  s^,"  replied  Sharke. 
.  It  U  the  identical  copy  which  I  received  from  my 
brother,  who  is  settled  in  that  colony,  which  I  marked 
with  my  own  hand — hero  is  the  pencil  mark — and 
directed  to  " 

Ho  seemed  unable  to  complete  the  sentence. 

"To  Lady  Alicia  de  Vernon,"  said  the  Curate  "at 
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the  young  man;  "hat  this  story  of 
old  me — she  is  not,  sh-;  cannot  be  the 

cried  Sharko,  evasively,  "  you  aro 

«ied  Sydney  Grayle,  "  was  it  eho  of 


Then  she  gave  the  slightest  possible  jerk  at  the 
rein,  and  "  Rosy"  obeying  her  faintest  impulse,  bounded 
on. 

Once  more  she  saw  the  Squire  that  day,  but  it  was 
some  hours  after,  when  they  were  returning  slowly  home. 
Chancing  to  turn  her  head,  she  noticed  that  he  was 
stooping  from  his  horse,  addressing  a  man  who  looked 
up  into  his  face,  and  appeared  to  bo  receiving  instruc- 
tions. The  sight  of  that  man  sent  a  thrill  through  her, 
for  she  recognised  him  as  Scott,  the  "  runner,"  and  she 
well  knew  for  what  malicious  purpose  the  despised 
Sharke  had  brought  him  to  Grimwood. 

For  some  time  previously  the  character  of  the  day 
had  changed  :  it  had  grown  close  and  still,  and  at  length 
dense  clouds  overshadowed  the  sky,  portending  a  storm. 
For  nearly  an  hour  it  grew  darker  and  darker  :  then  a 
bright  flash  of  lightning  cut  through  the  gloom,  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  pealing  roll  of  thunder. 

Heedless  of  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  Alicia,  falling 
back  from  the  party,  took  shelter  beneath  a  clump  of 
overshading  elms.  Beneath  their  shade  she  devoted 
herself  to  keeping  "  Rosy"  as  quiet  as  might  be  (for  the 
mare  was  excited  by  the  lightning),  when  she  was  sud- 
denly conscious  that  a  mounted  cavalier  was  approaching 
her. 

Looking  np,  she  beheld  Sydney  Grayle  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  white  horse,  and  followed  by  his  negro  servant 
Loto,  whom  he  had  engaged  in  Canada  years  before. 

A  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  Lor  heart  at  his  approach, 
but  it  was  instantly  succeeded  by  other  and  fax  different 
feelings  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

How  different  was  the  expression  which  it  wore  to 
that  which  animated  it  when  they  last  parted !  Then 
the  handsome  features  beamed  with  love  and  admira- 
tion ;  now  they  were  dark,  with  sorrow  or  with  anger. 

"Mr.  Grayle!"  exclaimed  Alicia,  in  astonishment  at 
his  appearance. 

''  Your  Ladyship  will  pardon  me,"  he  said,  coldly  and 
stiffly.  "  I  was  not  aware  of  your  presence  hero.  I,  like 
yourself,  sought  shelter,  but — 'tis  no  matter." 

Ho  lifted  his  hat,  bowed,  and  was  about  to  depart. 
With  a  presentiment  of  evil,  Alicia  raised  her  hand, 
as  if  to  command  him  to  remain. 

"Mr.  Grayle,"  she  said,  "your  manner  is  strange  to- 
day.   What  doe3  this  mean  ?" 

It  means,"  he  replied,  significantly,  "  if  you  desire 
to  know,  that  I  havo  discovered  your  Ladyship's  secret." 

She  6tarted,  and  turned  whlto  as  niarblo  at  these 
words. 

"My  secret?"  she  gasped. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man,  bitterly.  "  You  yester- 
day spoke  to  me  of  an  impediment  to  our  union.  Shame 
and  remorse,  perhaps,  sealed  your  lips  as  to  its  nature 
— or  it  might  have  been  policy  only.  In  either  case, 
you  were  right;  your  own  instinct  told  you — and  told 
you  truly — that,  however  I  might  love,  I  could  never 
link  my  fate  with  one  upon  whom  there  rested  the  sus- 
pi>  inn  of  a  foul  and  hideous  crime  !" 
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"  Surely,  surely,  you  do  not  believe 
eav  no  more. 
Her  ton.-nc  seemed  incapable  of  further  utterance. 
S\ dncy  Grayle  again  lifted  Lis  hat. 
"  Pardon  me,"  ho  said,  in  mournful  accents,    "  To 
discuss  tho  point  would  be  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain 

on  both  sides.    My  mind  is  made  up,  and — and  " 

(he  heiitated  a  moment,  then,  with  tho  energy  of  despair, 
added)  "  I  take  my  leave." 

Before  Lady  Alicia  had  timo  to  explain  or  to  remon- 
strate, he  Lad  set  spurs  to  his  horac,  and  was  gone,  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  by  his  black  attendant. 

While  the  form  of  either  remained  in  sight,  Alicia 
fired  her  eyes  upon  them  as  if  her  whole  soul  were  in 
the  true  :  then  she  ut'ored  nn  exclamation  of  despair. 

"  Heaven  Lelp  me !  "  she  cried ;  "  he  has  mistaken  all ! 
no  bclieti  I  it  the  barrier  to  our  union  of  which  I 
sr  and  which  I  concealed  from  him,  was  this  impu- 
tation of  attempted  murder ! " 


tA,  even  if  it  be  with  a  \<ms 


r.s  much  as  tho  fresh 
10  replied,  with  a  slight 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  FATAL  ACT. 

Tlir.RK  were  strange  rumours  in  Grimwood. 

People  talked  of  a  violent  altercation  at  tho  Black 
Mill  long  after  midnight,  and  of  Joe  Barton  being  til  oil 
rear  it  toward  morning,  flushed,  excited,  and  swinging 

T6ciJ  came  a  report  of  a  carriage — the  lumbering  old 
vehicle  from  Trotton — having  been  neon  near  Grim  wood, 
early  in  the  rooming,  with  tho  blinds  half-down;  yet 
not  so  low  but  that  a  curious  villager  had  been  ablo  to 
ge;  a  peep  at  the  occupants.  And  a  strangely  consorted 
party  it  was  1o  got  a  peep  at!  Yes,  tho  report  went, 
that  in  the  came  camngo  rode  Mr.  Reginald  Clavers, 
the  fW.  Arundel  Sharke,  Mr.  Scott,  alias  Olaridge,  and 
—  wonder  of  winders ! — Daisy  Thome. 

At  first,  the  latter  part  r<?  the  report  was  treated  with 
incrcdnliij.  I'eopl  '  »■<'"}  v/ns  iiiipoj-,il,Jo.  They  did 
not,  fbey  would  not,  bc'ieve  that  D.ii".v  hifd  fort'. Hen 
herself !",  far,  or  eared  for  poor  Jasper  l'airholt  so  Utile, 
!I9  to  havo  t  puled  her-ielf  in  n  carriage  witli  the  yOttllg 
So ii ire-  after  what  had  pas3ed,f,oo! 

Bin  as  the  day  went,  on,  and  there  were  no  sign*  df 
R  -  T  >rne  about  tho  Village,  people  bt'gftu  to  think 
the  rtorynot  tin  very  improbable  alter  all.  And  thia 
fresh  view  of  the  matter  gained  ground  when,  about 
noon,  an  inveterate  old  (fOMip,  determined  on  solving 


the  mystery,  betook  herself  to  the  Mill,  and  ascertained 
that  Daisy  was  not  there. 

Beyond  that  fact,  Dame  Gossip  could  learn  nothing. 
She  found  Ralph  Thorno  sitting  by  hi3  firelcss  hearth, 
with  his  bald  head  buried  iu  his  hands ;  and  when,  in 
answer  to  her  question,  he  looked  up,  she  was  startled 
at  the  white  face  and  the  red  eyes. 

At  fast  ho  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  simple  in- 
quiry she  made;  but  when  she  had  repeated  it,  demand- 
ing if  Daisy  was  within,  he  had  answered  shortly  and 
sharply  in  one  word. 
"  No !"  was  his  reply. 

And  no  hint  or  inuendo  could  wring  from  him  another 
word. 

But  there  was  the  fact;  and  on  the  best  authority. 
Daisy  was  not  at  the  Mill !  Sho  might,  therefore,  have 
gone  a  way  in  the  coach  ;  and  the  possibility  being  thus 
settled,  tho  story  that  she  had  done  so  rapidly  gained 
ground. 

At  last  it  reached  the  ears  of  Horrocks.  - 
When  it  was  told  him  he  seemed  stricken  dumb. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  astonishment,  tho 
conduct  of  this  simple,  independent  villager  went  only  to 
increase  the  mystery  of  the  affair.  Instantly  Horrocks 
betook  himself  to  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  having 
obtained  the  loan  of  a  pony,  he  had  mounted  it  and  was 
off  toward  Tretton — the  road  the  carriage  had  taken— 
before  a  word  of  explanation  could  be  demanded. 

"  How  could  it  concern  him  ?"  people  demanded, 
"  and  in  what  way  would  he  dare  to  interfere  with  his 
betters — a  proud,  independent  pauper !" 

Before  the  point  had  been  half  discussed,  he  wa3 
miles  and  miles  away,  tearing,  driving  along,  seeming 
to  inspire  the  animal  he  rode  with  something  of  his  own 
headlong  impatience. 

It  was  well-nigh  noon  before  Horrocks  started ;  and 
after  his  disappearance  nothing  occurred  for  some  hours 
either  to  increase  or  to  aid  in  tho  solution  of  tho 
mystery. 

The  sun  sank  into  tho  red  west,  and  nothing  moro 
was  kuown,  except  that  the  Squire  was  absent  from  tho 
Cliase,  Sharko  and  Scott  had  not  been  seen,  and  Daisy 
Thome  had  not  returned  to  tho  Black  Mill ! 

As  to  Horrocks,  he  was  hardly  worth  a  thought,  yet 
there  was  tho  fact  that  ho  was  also  absent. 
Sunset — nightfall — night ! 

Tho  villagers,  who  had  begun  to  keep  a  tacit  watch 
on  tho  Black  Mill,  observed  that  the  door  stood  open — 
that  a  bright  fire  burned  within — and  that  tho  old  man 
came  from  timo  to  timo  and  looked  out — his  form  black 
against  tho  light — as  if  tortured  with  an  anxiety  for 
somo  event. 

Hour  after  hour  passed — midnight  came — and  tho 
light  still  glowed  through  the  open  doorway,  and  tho 
form  of  the  old  man  still  darkened  it. 

Suddenly  his  ear,  quickened  by  long  watching, 
detected  tho  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep.  Ho 
who  came  was  still  far,  far  off;  but  Gaffer  Thorno  heard 
the  step  echoing  through  tho  silent  night. 

Presently  it  became  painfully  distinct  to  his  ears;  it 
seemed  to  quicken  as  it  drew  near,  and  then,  through 
the  darkness,  a  liguro  burst  into  the  feeble  glaro  from 
the  door,  and  confronted  the  watcher. 

]  t  was  Horrocks  who  came  upon  this  midnight  errand. 
Tho  moment  he  had  entered  tho  mill,  and  tho  light 
fell  upon  his  face,  Gaffer  Thorno  uttered  a  cry  of 
anguish.    That  faco  was  white  as  snow,  and  thcro  was 
a  look  in  it  which  chilled  tho  old  man  to  his  heart. 
"  Yon  come  here,"  he  cried,  "  to  bring  me  news  " 
"Of  her?  I  do— I  do." 
"  Vou  have  seen  her— sho  is  iu  danger  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Thank  Heaven !    But  why — why  arc  you  here  ?" 
"  Oh,  wretched,  wretched  man  !"  cried  the  lad,  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  bursting  into  tears;  "what  havo  you 
done  ? — what  havo  you  done  ?" 

"  Whatever  I  have  done,"  said  Gaffer  Thome,  be- 
ginning to  resent  this  interference,  "I  am  prepared  to 

answer  for  it  " 

"  No!"  interrupted  the  other;  "no !  you  cannot — you 
dnro  not !    A  life's  misery  would  not  do  it !  Gaffer 


Thome !  can't  you  guess  what  has  happened  ?" 
"  The  marriage !"  cried  th 
"  It  did." 


.  tho  miller ;  "  it  took  place  ?" 


"And  then — ah!  I  tec,  I  sec,"  cried  the  old  man; 
Daisy  is  ill  1" 

"  She's  been  long  sinking,"  paid  Horrocks,  bitterly. 

"  She  has,  she  has!  and  " 

The  old  man  could  say  no  moro. 

"  And  this  day's  trial  has  ended  all.  Miserable  old 
man!"  continued  Horrocks;  "you  havo  bought  your 
wretched  life  at  tho  cost  of  hers  !" 

Ralph  Thome  started  back  with  a  shriek  of  agony. 

"II  ers— hers !"  ho  cried.  Then  sho  is  i" 

"  Dead!" 

With  a  deep  groan  Gaffer  Thoruo  fell  heavily  to  the 
earth. 

END  OF  l  AttT  I. 


A  LxMOH  oj  Dim'. — In  the  midst  of  Lis  great  vic- 
tories, Wellington  never  neglected  or  underrated  the 
smallest  duties  devolving  upon  hiin.  When  it,  became 
k  qiKution  of  his  taking  charge  of  a  brigade  on  tho 
Bastes  coast,and  people  marvelled, he  said :  "  I've  oaten 
tb«  King's  salt, :  ud  whatever  lie  desires  uio  to  do,  that 
becomes  my  duty." 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


BOASTING. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that "  barking  dogs  never  bite," 
and  it  is  applicable  to  human  beings  as  well.  The 
bravest  men  aro  the  most  quiet ;  as  a  certain  writer  says, 
"  I  ever  mistrust  these  quiet  natures ;  they  aro  like  still 
waters  over  volcanoes."  The  coward  is  known  infallibly 
hy  his  loud  blustering  tones,  his  ferocious  air,  his  never- 
ending  gasconade,  it' all  cowards  aro  not  boasters,  cer- 
tainly all  boasters  aro  cowards,  or  men  of  small  per- 
formances. Ben  Jouson,  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor," 
most  happily  hits  off  the  peculiar  features  of  the  boaster, 
in  tho  character  of  Captain  Bobadil.  With  what  fluent 
audacity  he  speaks  of  his  performance  at  the  "  Leaguer 
of  Strigonium  !" 

"  Observe  me  judiciously,  sweet  sir ;  they  had  planted 
me  three  demi-culvcrias,  just  in  the  mouth  of  tho  breach ; 
now,  sir,  as  we  were  to  give  on,  their  master-gunner  (a 
man  of  no  mean  skill  and  mark,  you  must  think),  con- 
ironts  me  with  his  linstock,  and  ready  to  give  fire ;  I, 
spying  his  intendment,  discharge  my  petronel  in  his 
bosom,  and,  with  these  single  arms,  my  poor  rapier  ran 
violently  upon  the  Moors  that  guarded  the  ordnance, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword." 

Who  has  not  laughed  over  Sheridan's  delineation  of 
a  full-blooded  coward,  in  the  person  of  Bob  Acres,  whose 
courage  oozed  out  at  his  fingers'  ends  ?  Dickens  must 
have  had  Captain  Bobadil  in  his  eye  when  he  delineated 
a  kindred  boaster — Captain  Dowier,  in  the  "  Pickwick 
Tapers."  Dowlcr  is  recounting  his  courtship : — "  I 
courted  her  under  singular  circumstances.  I  won  her 
through  a  rash  vow,  thus — I  saw  her ;  I  loved  her ;  I 
proposed  ;  she  refused  me.  '  You  love  another  ?  ' 
'  Spare  my  blushes.'  '  I  know  him.'  '  You  do  ?  '  '  Very 
good,  if  he  remains  here,  I'll  skin  him ! '  I  wrote  him  a 
note.  I  said  it  was  a  painful  thing,  and  so  it  was.  I 
said  I  had  pledged  my  word  as  a  gentleman  to  skin  him. 
My  character  was  at  stake  ;  as  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  I  was  bound  to  do  it.  I  regretted  the  necessity, 
but  it  must  be  done.  He  was  open  to  conviction ;  he 
saw  that  the  rules  of  tho  service  were  imperative ;  he 
lied.  I  married  her."  And  yet  Captain  Bowler  runs 
away  from  Mr.  Winkle,  the  most  inoffensive  creature  in 
the  universe. 

The  world  is  full  of  Bobadils  and  Dowlers— men  of 
largo  words,  of  furious  gestures,  of  fiery  eyes,  of  lower- 
ing brows,  as  valorous  as  turtle-doves,  and  as  magna- 
nimous as  mice.  They  are  not  without  their  uses.  As 
travelling  companions,  for  instance,  they  are  inesti- 
mable; their  stories  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  valorous 
achievements  beguile  many  a  long  ride  in  car  or  stage- 
coach. They  hector  landlords  and  bully  waiters,  threaten 
corporations  with  tho  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  meet 
hackney-coachmen  on  their  own  ground.  In  any  crisis 
short  of  an  actual  collision,  they  behave  manfully 
enough ;  for  the}'  dare  do  anything  that  requires  no 
courage.  If  a  boaster  happens  to  be  a  married  man,  he 
is  very  apt  to  be  henpecked,  and  may  be  discovered  by 
his  mysterious  silence  wlule  in  the  presence  of  his  better 
half. 

Shakespeare,  whose  keen  eye  permitted  no  folly  to 
escape,  did  not  allow  the  boasting  fraternity  to  go  scot- 
free.  His  ancient  Pistol  will  stand  to  the  end  of  time, 
an  enduring  monument  of  the  full-mouthed  braggadocia. 
It  is  true  that  the  picture  is  somewhat  overcharged, 
and  borders  upon  caricature.  Tho  boasting  of  Falstaff 
is  more  nicely  delineated  ;  it  is  tinged  with  the  wit  and 
humour  of  the  fat  knight.  The  iudicrousness  of  his 
description  of  his  encounter  with  the  prince  and  his 
comrades,  is  only  equalled  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of 
the  dramatic  situation,  and  the  peculiar  relation  of  nar- 
rator and  listener. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  multiply  instances,  as  happy 
illustrations  of  bon sting  in  the  writings  of  the  English 
dramatists  and  novelists,  but  they  will  readily  occur  to 
the  recollection  of  the  readers.  Sometimes  whole  re- 
gions and  districts  are  infected  by  this  boastful  spirit. 
Thus  the  Gascons,  in  France,  are  famous  for  their  self- 
laudation,  whence  gasconading  has  become  a  universal 
term  for  vain-glorious  boasting.  Captain  Marryat  tells 
us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  are  famous  for 
this  foible,  and  makes  one  of  the  "  coloured  pussons" 
of  that  fortunate  island  give  as  a  sentiment  on  a  public 
occasion — "  lie  native-born  Barbadean — he  most  too 
brave!" 

Unfortunately,  this  folly  is  not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular place  or  class  of  persons.  The  quack  doctor 
boasts  of  his  cures,  the  grazier  boasts  of  his  cattle,  the 
fast  young  man  boasts  of  his  fast  horse,  tho  fowl-breeder 
boasts  of  his  breed  of  Cochin  Chinas,  the  handsome 
bachelor  boasts  of  his  conquests,  and  the  millionaire 
boasts  of  his  rent-roll.  There  are  few  persons  who  can 
boast  of  passing  a  whole  day  without  boasting;  for  the 
"  modest  stillness  and  humility"  that  Henry  V.  com- 
mended in  the  private  citizens,  seems  to  be  utterly  dis- 
regarded in  this  age  of  brass.  The  advertising  mania 
seems  to  have  impregnated  our  social  life  in  all  its 
relations,  and  if  a  man  has  nothing  else  to  advertise,  he 
advertises  himself.  He  bring3  outliis  virtues,  and  places 
them  in  the  fairest  light ;  or,  quite  as  frequently,  parades 
his  vices  and  claims  our  admiration  oil  account  of 
them — a  proceeding  about  as  sensible  as  for  a  man 
to  exhibit  some  physical  deformity,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  it  was  an  object  of  admiration.  Yet  such 
is  human  nature!  Ilarnum,  that  "  snapper-up  of  un- 
considered trifles,"  should  catch  the  first  truly  modest 
man,  and  place  him  on  exhibition  ! 


THE  MOTHER'S  FAREWELL. 

Comb  hither,  darling,  to  my  side, 

Prattle  and  laugh  to  ruako  me  gay  j 
I'll  smile  to  see  my  girl  a  bride, 

But  weep  to  let  her  go  away. 
Only  a  few  brief  hours  to  tell, 

My  Alice  with  the  open  brow; 
Then  you  must  bid  your  home  farewell, 

And,  trembling,  breathe  the  marriage-vow. 

You  have  not  known  much  sorrow,  love, 

Since  that  glad  hour  when  you  were  born ; 
You've  lived  as  lives  the  fondled  dovo, 

And  culled  the  rose  without  tho  thorn. 
A  mother  nursed  your  infant  years, 

A  mother  watched  your  maidenhood- 
Companion  of  your  smiles  and  tears, 

And  ever  thoughtful  of  your  good. 

Another  scene  awaits  you  now. 

The  daily  interchange  of  looks 
With  one  whose  words  will  flush  your  brow, 

And  teach  you  love  from  Love's  own  books. 
A  fi  iend  who  ever,  day  by  day, 

"Will  be  your  shield  throughout  his  life; 
Whose  lips  will  charm  your  cares  away, 

And  bless  you  in  the  name  of  wife. 

But,  thoughtless  little  one,  beware  ! 

flowers  cease  to  blow  and  stars  to  shine; 
Bead  the  grave  lessons  Time  and  Care 

]  1  ath  written  on  these  brows  of  mine : 
Thoy  tell  of  hopes  and  face3  fled, 

Of  restless  nights  and  days  of  pain, 
When  Death  embittered  wine  and  bread, 

And  human  sympathies  were  vain. 

Upon  the  sickly,  roses  pall — 

But  chase  these  sombre  thoughts  awny; 
Long  may  your  lightsome  footsteps  fall 

As  gaily  as  they  do  to-day. 
Prattle  and  smile  to  keep  me  gay, 

My  Alice  with  the  open  brow ; 
May  sunshine  gild  your  wedding-day, 

And  Heaven  bless  your  marriage-vow ! 


THE  BURIED  CITY. 

A  correspondent  sends  to  a  contemporary  the  follow- 
description  of  the  new  excavations  at  Pompeii,  the  city 
which  has  lain  buried  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  for  eighteen 
centuries : — 

Imagine  that  we  have  arrived  in  the  Strada  Abbon- 
danza,  and  have  entered  one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
Pompeii,  comparatively  a  recent  excavation.  The  form 
of  it  is  precisely  that  of  all  other  large  houses :  it  has 
its  porter's  lodge,  and  the  apartments  of  the  slaves  right 
and  left,  and  the  peristeum,  and  the  passage  into  tho 
atrium,  round  which  are  the  principal  apartments,  and 
the  dining-room  beyond.  It  must  have  been  a  splendid 
residence,  for  the  frescoes  are  numerous,  well  preserved, 
and  of  considerable  beauty.  Nymphs  and  Fauns  there 
are  in  abundance.  '  The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  who  is 
seated,  with  Mercury  standing  by  his  side,  and  the  three 
rival  goddesses  before  him,  is  a  fine  picture  ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  fancy  of  the  artist,  I  approve  '  the  Judgment 
of  Paris.'  Achilles,  in  a  female  garb,  with  the  royal 
sisters  around  him,  recognised  by  Ulysses,  possesses, 
too,  great  merit.  The  Europa  on  the  bull  is  a  figure 
which  cannot  fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  visitor  for 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  her  form.  1  Daphne  and 
Apollo'  is  a  larger  picture,  and  of  greater  pretensions; 
and  though  the  hands  aro  destroyed,  enough  remains  to 
prove  the  high  merit  of  the  artist.  Little  landscapes 
are  scattered  hero  and  there,  generally  representing 
fishing  scenes,  quite  Chinese  in  their  character,  from 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  There  are  very 
elegant  borderings  in  this  house,  and  candelabra  sur- 
mounted by  a  globe  adorn  tho  walls  of  almost  every 
room.  The  bedrooms  are  some  of  them  not  more  than 
10ft.  by  7ft.;  but  their  loftiness  was  such  as  to  save  the 
sleepers  from  suffocation.  In  most  of  them,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  is  a  slight  recess  or  indentation, 
perhaps  3ft.  or  4ft.  in  length,  which,  our  learned  cice- 
rone divined,  was  for  the  head  of  the  sleeper — a  point, 
perhaps,  which  requires  confirmation.  The  peristeum 
has  a  marble  table  and  a  piscina ;  and  on  one  side  is 
a  brazier,  encrusted  with  lapilli  which  fell  from  the 
mountain,  all  now  enclosed  in  a  glass  case.  The  com- 
position which  it  was  hoped  would  have  saved  the 
frescoes  from  destruction,  has  been  tried  in  this  house, 
and  in  some  instances  failed ;  and  I  was  told  that  the 
results  were  very  uncertain.  I  must  not  leave  this  house 
without  noticing  that  vulgar  scribblers  have  already 
began  to  leave  their  marks  on  the  frescoed  walls.  M.  A. 
Safford  and  Kitty  Hill,  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
here.  Who  are  M.  A.  Safford  and  Kitty  Hill  ?  The 
world  will  never  know  the  names,  except  as  represent- 
ing two  individuals  who  had  no  respect  for  art,  and  who 
did  their  little  to  deface  what  Time  has  preserved  for 
centuries. 

"  The  house  of  C.  Cor.  Rufus,  opened  about  the  same 
time  as  the  last,  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  remark- 
able for  two  male  figures,  which  have  much  puzzled  the 
antiquaries.  Their  dresses  aro  modern — one  wearing 
loug  pantaloons,  with  a  tunic,  like  a  jacket,  reaching 
down  to  the  waist ;  and  the  other  slashed  breeches  down 
to  the  knee,  shoes,  or  short  boots,  and  the  stockings  or 
legs  bound  round  with  cords.  This  house,  like  the  last, 
has  suffered  much  from  the  supcrinp'jrobent  weight  of 


ashes.  An  iron  form  supports  one  room,  and  the  walls 
of  both  houses  aro  fastened  with  numerous  iron  pins. 

"After  taking  some  refreshment,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided by  tho  foresight  of  one  of  tho  party,  we  moved  on 
to  a  street  yet  uubaptised,  and  opened  very  lately.  On 
tho  facade  of  one  of  the  houses  on  the  left  aro  repre- 
sented two  enormous  serpents  facing  each  other,  their 
bodies  rolled  into  large  and  frequent  involutions ;  and 
between  them  a  small  altar,  on  which  are  a  pine,  and 
other  fruits.  The  colours  aro  well  preserved,  and  thero 
is  a  great  predominance  of  black.  Some  M.  A.  Safford 
or  Kitty  Hill  of  tho  first  century  had  written  on  tho 
wall, '  Otiosis  locus  hie  non  est,  Discede  morator' — which 
may  bo  briefly  translated,  in  modern  police  language, 
'  Move  on ;'  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  even  in  thoso 
days,  the  serpents  attracted  tho  curious.  Thero  was 
some  point,  however,  in  this  scribbling,  which  is  moro 
than  can  be  said  for  that  of  two  obscure  names. 

"  A  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump  across  the  street,  and  wo 
enter  another  house,  where  we  arc  welcomed  by  the  in- 
scription in  the  mosaic  floor  of '  Salve  lucrum,'  or,  freely 
translated,  '  Gold  a  salvo  for  everything.'  Who  lived 
here,  a  banker  or  a  usurer?  Tho  burning  ashes  of 
Vesuvius  have  hidden  all.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly- 
ornamented  houses  of  Pompeii,  and  exclamations  of  ad- 
miration were  frequent.  There  are  really  beautiful  pic- 
tures, of  course  in  fresco — as,  for  instance,  Apollo  and 
Neptune  superintending  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Troy — workmen  aro  running  up  and  down  an  inclined 
plane,  etfervat  opj<s ;  Hercules  drunk  and  Love  stealing 
his  club— Omphale  with  her  handmaidens  is  seated 
above  on  the  left,  whilst  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture, 
on  the  right,  aro  a  number  of  other  female  figures ; 
Thetis  receiving  from  Vulcan  tho  arms  of  Achilles — the 
helmet  is  in  the  background  ready  for  presentation— 
the  goddess  looks  triste,  as  if  sho  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  fate  of  her  son.  But  the  capo  lavoro  of  the  house 
is  tho  head  of  Vulcan — it  is  magnificent,  and  the  street 
or  the  building  might  well  be  called  after  the  god.  The 
intervals  between  the  pictures  are  filled  up  with  Corin- 
thian columns,  exquisitely  defined,  and  various  other 
ornaments.  Abovo  and  below  run  broad,  beautiful 
borders,  painted  with  ■scrolls  and  animals.  Birds  are. 
perched  in  bushes,  ducks  are  diving  for  insects  or  fish, 
and  above  the  higher  border  are  the  remains  of  an  upper 
floor  of  tho  house.  In  another  room  of  this  very  splen- 
did building  the  walls  arc  divided  into  compartments, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a  black  ground,  are  dancers 
with  cymbals,  or  tambours,  or  cups,  and  ono  with  a 
seipent  twisted  round  her  arm.  Some  of  the  figures 
are  perfectly  new  ;  various  animals  and  fruits  adorn  the 
borders ;  two  birds  are  pecking  at  an  ear  of  corn,  and 
another  is  pursuing  butterflies.  There  is  a  freshness 
about  the  paintings,  as  if  they  had  been  executed  yester- 
day, and  the  great  predominance  of  black  gives  a  relief 
to  the  figures  which  is  extraordinary.  In  one  of  the 
walls  is  a  large  interval  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  pictures  in  consequence  of  the  novelty  of  tho 
subject,  a  warrior  undergoing  a  surgical  operation. 
This  house  is  not  yet  entirely  completed.  Workmen 
were  still  in  it,  and  bottles  of  mastic  and  varnish  lay  in 
the  corners,  with  which  the  paintings  are  to  be  touched 

up-  ..... 

"  Before  discontinuing  my  descriptions  of  art,  let  mo 
remark  on  the  resemblance  of  Titian's  beautiful  Venus 
in  the  Florence  Galley  to  the  representations  of  the 
goddess  in  the  houses  I  have  visited  to-day.  One  might 
imagine  that  the  illustrious  painter  had  crept  in  at  some 
hole  and  examined  them  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  have  been  some  great  celebrity  who,  as  the 
fashionable  painter  of  the  day,  was  summoned  to  all  the 
great  houses  of  Pompeii  in  the  first  century.  Another 
scene  now  presents  itself,  and  wo  go  and  visit  the  house 
where  so  recently  was  discovered  tho  bread.  We  enter 
a  large  house,  belonging  to  a  tradesman,  evidently,  from 
tho  absence  of  ornament.  At  the  back  of  it  is  a  large 
oven,  in  which  were  found  eighty  loaves  and  one  tortora, 
as  it  is  called,  a  large  circular  loaf  which  you  put  on 
your  arm,  and  the  fellow  of  which  you  may  find  to-day 
in  every  shop  in  Naples.  They  were  perfect  ,  and  might 
have  been  burnt  only  yesterday.  Close  to  the  oven  is  a 
large  vase  for  water  ;  and  the  remains  of  a  leaden  pipe 
show  that  some  mechanical  means  were  used  to  keep 
up  the  supply  and  save  time  and  labour — contrivances 
you  will  not  find  in  this  retrograde  city  from  which  J 
write.  By  the  side  of  the  oven  is  a  narrow  staircaso 
leading  up  to  the  roof  or  to  an  upper  floor.  On  ono 
side  of  this  room  is  another,  where  is  a  mill,  and  where 
the  baker  ground  his  com — he  must  have  been  a  thriving 
and  prudent  man;  and  in  another  room,  on  the  right, 
were  found  the  885  pieces  of  silver  and  bronze  money 
already  described.  '  This  house,'  said  the  cicerone, '  has 
been  opened  only  fifteen  days ; '  but  it  must  be  at  least 
a  month.  Still  the  excavation  is  so  very  recent  that 
some  rooms  aro  yet  unclcaned,  and  are  reserved  to 
astonish  some  small  Duke  or  milord  Inglese.  From 
this  spot  we  walk  over  heaps  of  debris,  where  workmen 
are  removing  the  soil,  and  mount  up  to  a  height  of  forty 
feet,  and  look  down  on  what  has  already  been  brought 
to  light,  and  marvel  at  what  may  yet  be  under  our  feet. 
The  turf  or  herbage  is  being  cut  away  as  the  prepara- 
tory step,  and  the  curious  antiquary  would  have  a  rich 
treat  in  watching  during  the  winter  the  various  stages 
of  the  process.  As  the  surface  is  uneven,  the  boned 
city  lies  at  a  depth  varying  from  forty  to  eighty 
feet,  and  200  workmen  are  usually  engaged  on  tho 
works." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
"last  scene  of  al l." 

J.iy  her  i'  the  earth ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •        O,  treble  woe ! 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  must  ingenious  sense 
iJepnTtd  thee  of! 

luanui 

It  is  annatural  for  the  young  girl  to  sit  down  deli- 
berately, and  calculate,  before  giving  her  hand  to  the 
man  she  lores,  whether  be  can  bestow  upon  her  the 
weight  of  that  little  hand's  worth  in  gold  ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  »  foolish  act  to  rush  blindly  into  marriage,  without 
asking,  "  How  are  we  to  exist  ?" 

In  Rose's  case,  it  was  doubly  foolish,  because  she  had 
known  so  well  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  those  who 
had  drawn  Doran  in  among  them.  She  knew,  too,  that 
when  she  and  her  husband  quitted  England,  they  left 
all  Doran's  prospects  behind  them. 

But  she  had  never  known  the  want  or  real  valne  of 
money ;  it  sufficed  to  her  heart  that,  as  William  Doran's 
wife,  she  was  quitting  a  homo,  so  sad  and  repulsive  to 
b«r  finer  feelings  as  hers  had  been,  since  she  became 
folly  acquainted  with  the  character,  not  only  of  her 
fit  her"  s  house,  bat  of  all  who  entered  therein. 

While  they  were  in  Paris,  Doran  persuaded  her,  at 
first,  that  h"  had  funds  enough  to  last  them  until  their 
return  to  England,  when  he  was  sure  of  obtaining 
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week  or  two,  Doran  began  frequenting 
ells  in  that  gayest,  most  debauched  of 
■n  it  was,  that  his  temper  changed  towards 

to  the  run  of  hick  he  met  with. 
<st  on  his  lip  was  the  reproach  that  she 
hild ;  and  when  she  implored— reasoned 
rn  to  give  np  his  mode  of  life,  a  coarse 
insulting  reply. 

comes  well,    he  said,  "  from  the  child  of 

and  thief,  like  Hallet." 

drew  him  away  from  Paris,  and  painful 
g  ha/1  been  between  herself,  Lever,  and 
eiwd  anythi  ig,  but  crime,  which  forced 


If  was  with  thong 
th  A  she  strained  ev 


snid  the  hopeful  heart 
0  buoying  up  her  spirit, 
get  bird  ba';k  to  Eng 


lar.d.and,  as  she  hoped,  to  a  respectable  position.  It  was 
with  thoughts  like  these  in  her  heart,  that  she  listened 
to  the  terrors  in  6lcep  of  a  murderer,  the  man  she  had 
loved ! 

Wo  have  said,  that  when  Rose  accepted  his  present 
position,  as  a  gambler,  it  was  in  the  full  hope  of  reform- 
ing him,  and  she  had  gone  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
which  her  mind  was  capable;  it  could  bear  no  more, 
without  giving  way.  When  she  stood  alone  in  the 
world,  that  fatal  night  of  the  discovery  (for  Doran  now 
inspired  her  with  dread  and  horror — he  was  as  nothing 
to  iicr),  it  is  a  marvel  how  she  withheld  herself  from 
screaming  aloud ;  but  a  silence  seemed  to  hove  fallen 
upon  her  spirit — she  dreaded  awaking  that  sleeping  man. 

One  sole  thought  possessed  her — to  escapo  to  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  strange  what  induced  her  to  conceal  those  evi- 
dences of  her  husband's  guilt  about  her  person  ;  never- 
theless she  did  so,  and  without  a  thrill  of  horror.  Tho 
fact  was,  the  first  shock  had  nearly  unseated  her  reason 
from  its  throne ;  she  only  thought  of  one  thing — to 
escape  from  all  contact  with  the  blood-stained  man,  and 
get  away  from  tho  country  and  him. 

Once  there,  she  would  think  of  carefully  concealing 
the  articles  now  in  her  bosom  ;  and  taking  all  the 
money  sho  possessed,  but  not  touching  a  farthing  be- 
longing to  him,  Rose  crept  from  the  room,  crossed  the 
court-yard,  and  by  instinct,  not  thought  or  reflection, 
called  to  the  porter  to  open  tho  gate  for  her. 

Once  in  the  street  she,  impelled  by  the  same  power  of 
instinctive  action,  mado  her  way  to  the  quay,  and  eat 
down  to  watch  for  tho  boat. 

Several  persons  accosted  her,  as  sho  sat  on  an  old 
block  of  wood,  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  water,  as  if  she  fain 
would  be  a  bird,  to  glide  over  it  to  her  homo — England. 
It  was  a  wide  space,  and  sho  had  no  other  home;  but 
better  anything  than  the  desolation  of  France,  and  tho 
control  of  a  murderer. 

At  length  many  persons  camo  down  to  those,  at  first, 
almost  deserted  quays.  There  was  hurrying  to  and 
fro;  she  saw  them  making  preparations  to  depart,  and 
she  strove  to  go  on  board. 

But  we  are  writing  of  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
to  have  passports  ;  she  had  none.    An  official  at  length 
asked  her  whither  she  was  going? 
She  pointed  over  tLo  water. 
"  To  England  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  all  your  papers  in  order  ?" 
She  did  not  understand  him,  so  she  shook  her  head. 
The  man  significantly  touched  his  own,  as  ho  looked 
at  the  bystanders.    He  felt  there  was  something  wrong 

about  her — poor,  yonng  creature! 

"  Hotter  take  her  to  the  English  Consul's,"  was  the 
suggestion  ;  so  thoy  endeavoured  to  remove  her,  but 
she  shrieked,  pointed  to  England,  and  implored  them 
not  to  take  her  back. 


"  Ho  will  murder  me,  too  !"  was  all  they  could  elicit 
from  her,  but  it  spoke  volumes.  Again  they  spoke  of 
the  Consul,  and  tried  to  move  her ;  she  was  so  delicate 
they  did  not  liko  to  employ  force. 

At  that  moment  a  burly  Englishman  and  his  family 
arrived  to  embark. 

Rose  heard  thorn  speak ;  the  familiar  tones  fell  on  her 
ear,  and  rising  up  hastily,  sho  grasped  the  man's  arm. 

"  Take  me  with  you,  pray  do !"  she  implored. 

"  My  poor  girl,  who  are  you  P — where  do  you  want 
to  go  ?'" 

"  To  London,  sir.  Oh,  pvay  do  not  leave  mo  here! 
Ho  will  murder  me,  too!" 

The  thought,  which  had  maddened,  never  quitted 
her. 

With  much  difficulty  they  obtained  from  her  whoso 
daughter  sho  was,  and  that  she  wanted  to  see  her  father 
and  homo. 

Official  officiousnoss  wishod  to  look  her  up,  and  find 
out  who  sho  was  ;  but  ono  who  was  himself  a  father  saw 
more  in  this  earnest  appeal  than  the  bias  of  a  darkened 
spirit.  If  she  was  mad,  tho  more  reason  to  take  her 
home.    Some  villain,  probably,  had  lured  her  away. 

Even  though  her  new  friend  was  well  known,  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  for  this  poor, 
mad  girl  to  accompany  his  family  to  England ;  but, 
finally,  he  did,  and  thus  it  was  that  Roso  reached 
London. 

It  is  nothing  novel,  to  speak  of  tho  deep  cunning  of 
those  whoso  minds  aro  affected.  Rose  became  another 
proof  of  this  fact ;  for,  alas  !  tho  unfortunate  girl  was  no 
longer  a  responsible  person — her  mind  had  givcu  rtay 
beneath  tho  groat  trouble  she  had  endured. 

Her  new  friends  had  resolved  to  protect  her,  until 
some  discovery  could  bo  made  about  her ;  but  sho 
watched  her  opportunity,  and  mado  her  escape,  as  soon 
as  they  roachea  England.  Onco  frco,  her  mind  fixed 
itself  upon  one  point.  She  could  not  save  her  husband 
and  father  alone — she  had  been  powerless  to  do  so. 
Sho  never  wished  to  see  either  of  them  again,  but  they 
should  bo  rescued  from  further  crime ;  and  tho  only 
way  to  do  so  was,  sho  felt,  even  in  her  madness,  to 
denounco  thorn. 

Poor  Rose !  sho  know  not  whoro  to  go ;  but  she  had 
lucidity  enough  in  her  wild  excitement  to  know  that  a 
magistrate  would  be  tho  proper  person  to  address. 

She  stopped  a  policeman,  and  asked  for  tho  nearest 
one. 

Those,  ovor-officious  always,  woro  too  guarded  now. 
Some  laughed,  some  bade  her  walk  on,  and  so  sho  did, 
until,  sinking  down  with  fatigue,  one  more  enlightened 
than  tho  rest  inquired  into  tho  case.  All  he  could  elicit 
was  a  rcquost  to  bo  taken  boforo  a  magistrate. 

"  Why  ?    What  did  sho  want  ?  " 

"  To  toll  about  a  murder,"  was  tho  only  answer  ho 
could  obtain. 

It  was  strange  sho  did  not  go  homo;  but  no,  nothing 
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Would  hare  induced  her  to  do  so — her  madness  was  be- 
wilderment, for  sho  recollected  everything  perfectly. 
To  a  magistrate  she  was  taken. 

"  A  poor  mad  girl,  your  worship,"  said  tho  man,  under 
his  voice,  "  who  says  she  knows  of  a  murder.  I  thought 
it  host  to  bring  her  to  you." 

Tho  anxiety  of  not  being  listened  to  had  passed  away, 
and  now  tho  mind  had  regained  something  of  its  tone. 

"  I  amnot  mad,"  she  said,  calmly — hor  quick  ear  had 
caught  the  word.  "  I  should  liko  to  be  permitted  to  tell 
my  tide, in  prjvato." 

Tho  magistrate  gazed  in  the  pale,  sad  face,  so  worn, 
yet  so  young  and  pretty, and  then  at  the  ungloved  hand, 
on  which  ihefe  was  a  wedding-ring. 

"Tho  old  talc  of  ill  treat inont,  I  suppose,"  thought 
(ho  compassionate  man.  "Take  her,"  ho  said  aloud, 
"  to  my  private  room  :  I  will  go  to  her  presently ." 

Poor  Rose  had  had  time  to  think,  and  when  the 
magistrate  entered,  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Will  you  save  them ?"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands, 
"lie  is  young  still ;  lam  sure  he  will  repent." 

"  Who,  my  poor  child  ?  "  ho  asked,  taking  her  hand 
compassionately.  - 

"  My  husband,  William  Koran,"  she  uttered. 

"Doran?"  exclaimed  he,  "Doran?  "Where  have  I 
heard  that  name  lately  ?  " 

Ringing  a  bell,  he  asked  tho  person  who  answered  it 
to  bring  him  a  Hue  and  Cry. 

"  I  have  done  it,"  she  hurriedly  articulated,  not  re- 
plying to  tho  question;  "  dono  it  to  save  him.  He  is 
poor,  and  poverty  will  again  lead  him  to  crime.  My 
father  did  it;  they  all  led  him  on,  but  you  will  save 
him,  won't  you,  sir  ?  " 

A  word  of  soothing  and  sympathy  burst  from  the 
magistrate's  lips,  as  tho  man  he  had  summoned  entered 
with  tho  Hue  and  Cry. 

llastily  scanning  it  over,  he  desired  the  clerk  to  leave 
(hem  ;  and  talcing  ono  of  Hose's  hands  in  both  of  his, 
he  gently  questioned  her  about  her  husband  and  father. 

Soothed  by  his  manner,  she  became  more  calm — nay, 
almost  hopeful,  as  far  as  Hope  might  find  place  in  a  mind 
so  harassed  as  hers  was  ;  but  it  was  of  short  duration. 

"  I  see,"  said  tho  magistrate,  referring  as  he  spoke  to 
tho  paper  in  his  hand,  "  that  William  Doran  is  accused 
of  the  murder  of  Cruise,  tho  detective." 

"  Accused ! "  she  articulated  ;  "  who  knew  it  ?  " 

"  My  poor  child,  we  hare  him  down  here  in  the  police 
report,  the  Hue  and  Cry.  Tho  officers  of  justice  are 
now  alter  him,  in  Trance." 

Tho  unfortuuate  girl  pressed  both  her  hands  to  her 
throbbing  brain;  allthe  dreadful  facts  stood  before  her 
eyes  in  a  glance.  She  had  denounced  him  to  save  him, 
and  others  were  onhis  track.  He  was  already  accused  of 
the  murder;  he  would  be  taken  and  hanged.  Oh,  but 
thoy  should  know  nothing  from  her;  she  had  said  no- 
thing. Anything  sooner  than  have  his  life  taken.  Thief, 
gambler,  assassin — whatever  he  might  be,  she  loved 
him  still !  Any  life  sooner  than  his.  If  the  law  wanted 
a  victim,  it  should  have  one;  in  justice,  those  who  had 
led  him  to  crime. 

The  demented  creature  fancied  that  a  life  for  a  life 
was  all  that  was  required  ;  then  they  should  have  ono. 

"  Como  with  mo,"  she  cried  wildly,  grasping  tho 
magistrate's  arm;  "  I  will  lead  you  to  the  spot  where  all 
this  wickedness  has  been  fostered,  but  you  will  save 
him,  will  you  not  ?  lie  will  repent,  I  know  he  will;  ho 
was  so  good  only  a  few  months  since.  Come  with  me! 
•vou  will  save  him,  will  you  not  ? 

Add  sinking  exhausted  to  the  ground,  she  burst  into 
wild,  passionate  weeping.  Springing  up  suddenly,  with 
the  force  winch  resolution  gives,  she  besought  them  to 
come  with  her. 

"Whither?" 

"  To  the  source  whence  all  this  evil  has  sprung — to 
1  Lille'.' s  Mansion,  the  place  where  William  Doran  was 
forced  into  crime." 

In  her  blind  anxiety  to  save  him  she  loved,  she  was 
shifting  her  agonising  grief  from  one  remorse-creating 
deed  to  anothdr.'  '  V.  2>.-y,i  <A  .fevo.i  vnid! u.  > 

It  is  strange  how,  in  so  wi Je  a  place  as  England,  those 
guilty  of  ciime,  in  a  space  of  time  almost  incredible  be- 
cdme  known  and  marked. 

Hallet!  the  name  was  in  an  instant  familiar  to  the 
police-  magistrate,  as  that  of  a  suspected  man. 

Wild  with  anxiety  to  save  William  Dornu  at  any  price, 
us  tho  poor  yourig  wife  thought,  sho  led  .tbpni  to  the 
Pavilion,  thenco  to  the  Mansion ;  and  Hallet,  who  had 
ro.urned  from  Vienna,  found  himsolf  and  four  of  his 
confederates  taken  in  the  act  of  cheating  at  cards,  the 
marked  ones  in  their  liaude,  and  a  large  .sum  on  the 
table,  of  which  ihry  had  defrauded  some  luckless  per- 
s  :n  pivsrx",  who  believed  themselves  to  bo  in  resect- 
able society.  ,  .  :  _ 

Tuiavess  whe:'e  and.  how  Hallet  raw  his  child  again, 
Hohud  not  tlic  powerto  BtfcfijtctefbBtwhit  this  misfor- 
tune,'tiro  he.avi.j3t  and  secera*fche  lind  evfjf  know  n. 

"ik  «V?  lie  irtienlited,  "'Rose',  u\y  child— my  owd 
child — to  denounce  me !  "  .  ! 

"  Father"  she  crii'd,,"  'in. not  I» to  I .yy.i— V->u  your- 
bull  who  bare  done  it  !  .  ■      WiLLLun  l.'tirau,  aiy 

husb-udr  Lost, . douoouccd,  tracked,  a  thWl,  and  a 
-  juurderor,  aiid  bul/.yon  to  biioief.  At  your  hands  I  ask 
him  as  ho  was,  when  1  learned  u>  love  him — guod,  iiuiOr 
'  .,u:.  and  ii-  .:•.-.!  !  Where  would  have  be>  n  Lover,  bad 
I  not  saved  him  r— ruiued  and  loss  too.  Where  fiTe  all 
whom  yoa  have  forced  or  Jed  into  crime  ?  At  your 
baud*  iieaveu  will  ask  them ! " 


And  driven  to  madness  by  hor  conflicting  emotions, 
Rose,  tho  oiico  cherished  child  of  this  man,  writhed  in 
convulsivo  efforts  to  escape  from  thoso  who  would  have 
restrained  her. 

Will  Ilallet  repent  now  ?  Heaven  knows  whether 
his  agony  was  remorse,  or  regret  that  he  could  light  no 
more  against  fate. 

Crushed  ho  was,  as  tho  officers  of  justice  led  him  away 
to  prison.  Ono  act,  more  painful,  if  possible,  than  the 
denunciation,  was  spared  Rose:  she  could  not  witness 
against  him.  Before  tho  day  of  trial  arrived  for  him  or 
William  Doran,  who  had  been  brought  to  England,  sho 
was  in  a  mad-house.  Lever,  as  will  bo  conjectured,  re- 
turned to  London  as  soon  as  William  Doran  was  arrested. 
Dis  search  was  still  unsatisfied;  though  a  coat  was  dis- 
covered in  Doran's  valise  cut  at  tho  chest,  as  if  some- 
thing of  value  had  been  concealed  there,  nothing  was 
found  resembling  the  pocket-book, 

When  questioned,  tho  prisoner  only  replied  by  a  denial 
of  any  knowledge  of  such  a  thing. 

Tor  Rose's  eakc,  and  in  consideration  of  their  recent 
strange  companionship,  Lever  would  gladly  have  avoided 
appcaringas  a  u  iincss  agaiust  Ilallet ;  but  the  thing  wps 
impossible.  After  all,  great  as  his  repugnance  was,  he 
felt  that  by  so  doing  ho  was  probably  saving  him  from 
deeper  crime. 

The  wholo  of  his  acquaintance  with  tho  set  had  to  be 
detailed.  Gladly  would  bo  havo  avoided  in  any  way 
alluding  to  Houghton,  on  account  of  his  unfortunate 
widow;  but  it  was  necessary  so  to  do,  to  bring  the  whole 
complicated  affair  to  light. 

All  Ilallet' s  papers  and  effects  had  been  seized,  and 
among  them  there  was  sufficient  proof  of  a  connection 
in  fraud  between  Houghton  and  Ilallet.  Allusions,  too, 
were  made  as  to  how  they  had  become  possessors  of  so 
large  a  sum  of  money ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Lever, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  find  proof  which  would  clear  his 
father's  memory,  nothing  was  found  beyond  the  mention 
of  a  sum  of  money  fraudulently  shared  by  tho.  two  men. 
In  Hallet' s  case,  the  only  crime  for  which  he  could  bo 
Convicted  wn  ,  that  of  keeping  a  gambling-house;  the 
rest  was  too  obscure,  for  the  law  to  touch  it. 

William  Doran  was  in  a  far  more  critical  position. 
He  stood  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  fellow-creature^ 
failing  in  proof  of  that,  of  robbery  and  attempted  murder 
on  the  person  of  Henry  Melville. 

Poor  Lever,  who  had  struggled  through  all  his  diffi- 
culties to  clear  his  father's  name,  to  conceal  that  name 
from  reprehension  in  his  own  person  until  he  could 
boldly  proclaim  it  pure  and  honourable,  found  himself 
forced  by  circumstances,  in  both  the  above  cases,  to 
acknowledge  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  tho  son  of  that  injured  man, 
of  him  who  was  robbed  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  driven 
to  commit  suicide.  Of  the  proofs  of  this  I  have  been 
eagerly  in  search.  I  possessed  the  long-lost  pocket- 
book,  on  which  was  my  father's  name.  I  did  take,  it  by 
force  from  Hallet;  another— the  prisoner — struck  mo 
down,  and  possessed  himself  of  it." 

"  And  where  is  it  now  ?  "  was  the  question. 

"  God  knows — only  the  prisoner  can  tell." 

A  dark,  malignant  glance  crossed  over  Doran's  face. 

How  great  is  the  complication  of  crime,  and  how  little 
do  those  who  commit  it  dream  of  the  innocent  whose 
names  become  implicated ! 

Prom  her  privacy  and  sorrow,  Mrs.  Houghton  had  to 
be  dragged  forth  to  state  what  she  knew  in  the  painful 
disclosures  made. 

Her  evidence  proved  the  existence  of  tho  pocket-book, 
and  tho  source  whence  sprung  the  wealth  both  of  Hallet 
and  her  late  husband. 

Still  there  was  wanting  the  written  proof.  Of  the 
murder  of  Cruise  there  could  exist  no  doubt.  It  was 
proved,  too,  that  Doran  was  there  on  that  fatal  night. 
Ono  of  the  gamblers,  who  had  been  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness, sworo  to  him,  but  tho  blow  was  struck  in  tho 
dark,  and  tho  only  thing  remaining  to  bear  testimony 
in  tho  ease  was  the  broken  blade  which  had  been  found 
in  the  wound.  The  knife  had  not  been  discovered.  To 
convict  a  man  on  such  evidence  was  impossible ;  he  was 
alone  found  guilty  of  robbery  from  the  person  of  Henry 
Melville,  alias  Lever,  with  violence. 

It  would  have  been  a  solace  to  his  poor  wife's  heart 
to  know  that  his  lifo  wa3  spared;  but  her  lucid  mo- 
ments wero  so  brief,  that  what  she  then  heard  and 
understood  was  lost  next  moment  in  the  whirling  vortex 
of  madness.  Sho  had  not  been  placed  in  apublic  asylum. 
One  of  those  who,  in  their  own  quiet,  unobtrusive  way, 
do  more  real  good  than  a  dozen  given  to  much  talking, 
hail,  the  moment  her  case  became  known  through  the 
public  prints,  placed  her,  at  her  own  expense,  in  a  pri- 
vate asylum.  This  good  Samaritan  was  Mrs.  Darcey.  A 
mind  hko  hers,  ever  at  work,  left  not  the  good  deed 
incomplete. 

Our  readers  arc  well  aware  that  Lever  had  made  her 
the  confidant  of  all  his  adventures,  ;.nd  among  others, 
she  was  aware  of  the  curious  history  of  Jemima  Banks. 

When  Lever  quitted  England,  on  his  journey  in  search 
of  Doran  and  Ruse,  as-  soon  as  he  made  known  . his 
>ke  to  her  of  .poor  Jemima, 
it  fur  unon  Mrs,  Darcey  lib 


uc  one 

1  to  himself 


abode  to  Mr*  Darcey,  he  apokp  to  hei 
dependiui  upon  hiui  for  kelp  ;  fur  tipc 
looked  as  on  a  dear  sister,  and  was 
deed,  in  kindness  to'  tke.being  be. Lad 
to  protect— Mrs.  Houghton— who  had  shown  1dm  so 
nruch  u  jcsanip!  ;d  kiudnes.3  ?  When  his  .absence  be- 
came prolonged,  Mr3.  Darcey  sought  the  abode  of 
Lever's  ettango  prb(?g'4,  and  found  h«  suflsrins  from 


poverty  and  incapacity  to  meet  with  work  or  friends, 
as  all  that  was  known  of  her  nephew  Joe  was,  that  ho 
had  quitted  London,  to  go  none  knew  whither. 

Jemima  was,  liko  most  women,  an  odd  compovmd : 
as  full  of  hatred,  where  sho  had  been  wronged  ;>s 
capable  of  a  deep  eensc  of  gratitude,  when  any  'ono 
called  it  to  life. 

To  Lever  she  owed  much;  for  him  sho  would  even 
sacrifice  her  own  selfishness  —  immolate  it,  for  his 
benefit.  Mrs.  Darcey's  first  good  deed  had  been  to 
place  poor  afflicted  Rose  in  a  private  asylum,  and  v.  hen 
she  became  acquainted  with  Jemima's  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, she  felt  how  well  it  would  please  herself,  and 
assuredly  would  gratify  Lever,  whose  misfortunes  made 
Iiiru  a  hero  in  her  eyes,  to  know  that  the  girl  lie  had 
once  loved,  as  ho  had  dono  Rose,  was  under  the  care  of 
ono,  whose  sense  of  benefits  received  from  him,  would 
niako  her  kind  to  the  poor  creature  ho  felt  an  in- 
terest in. 

With  wealth  and  position,  persons  can  accomplish 
almost  anything,  and  Mrs.  Darcey  exerted  both  thoso 
means,  to  plaeo  Jemima  as  personal  attendant  upon 
Rose. 

The  thing  was  tho  more  easy  of  accomplishment, 
■as  tho  gaunt,  bony  woman,  divested  of  everything 
like  line  nerves,  full  of  muscle  and  strength,  was  quite 
fitted  to  bo  a  keeper  in  an  asylum. 

To  tho  proper  authorities  Mrs.  Darcey  applied,  and 
an  appointment  was  made  for  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  asylum  to  sec  the  candidate.        j  , . 

Untiring  in  good— pleased,  too,  wii.li  the  task— Mrs. 
Darcey  accompanied  Jemima  to  the  doctor's  residence. 
If  ever  a  sensible  man  could  believe  himself  haunted, 
our  friend  Doctor  Orovcr  was  that  onejwlien  into  his: 
.surgery  walked  Jemima  Banks,  tho  body-aiivo,  which 
he  had  purchased  dead. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  her  fitness  to  control 
a  luuatic,  on  the  miud  of  anyone  who  beheld  her  pounco 
upon  tho  startled  man,  and  declare  that  now  he  should 
tell  her  how  she  had  been  so  mysteriously  transported 
from  her  death-Led,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  a  largo 
house,  aid  thence  to  the  street. 

The  doctor  solemnly  end  truthfully  declared,  that  it 
was  a  mystery  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Darcey,  who  had  forgotten  the  doctor's  name, 
but  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  tfle  affair  by 
Lever,  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  more"  Srepressibly, 
when  she  saw  the  doctor's  real  alarm. 

In  a  few  words  she  begged  to  tell  the  whole  story ; 
she  knew  Mrs.  Jemima's  nerves  would  not  suffer  much 
from  the  shock,  and  she  also  knew  that,  in  telling  it,  she 
secured  Jemima's  care  for  poor  Rose. 

It  ccrtaiuly  was  a  stranger  revelation  than  any  of  his 
mad  patients  had  ever  told  Doctor  Grover,  and  he  was, 
after  all,  glad  to  bind  to  himself,  by  her  interests,  cno 
who  might  betray  the  secret. 

Thus  it  was,  that  Jemima  Banks  became  the  keeper 
of  Rose  Hallet — we  will  not  call  her  Doran. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present  humane  and 
sensible  method  employed  in  lunatic  asylums,  arc  aware 
that  not  only  is  all  violence  banished,  but  tho  unfor- 
tunate creatures  are  treated,  in  many  respects,  liko 
rational  beings. 

Wc  were  once  informed,  by  a  medical  man  attached 
to  an  asylum,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  curious  sights 
which  could  bo  witnessed,  to  visit  a  ball  given  to  tho 
afflicted. 

"No  one,"  said  our  informant,  "could,  on  entering 
the  room,  imagine  they  were  among  lunatics;  they 
were  as  orderly,  as  well-conducted,  and  dressed,  tco,  aa 
any  who  are  received  as  sane  hi  the  World.  Only  by  a 
chance  word,  when  their  peculiar  turn  of  madness  was 
by  accident  touched  upon,  world  anyone  have  disco, 
vered  their  distressing  state.  Of  course,  the  violent  aro 
not  admitted." 

To  such  a  ball  must  wo  now  lead  our  readers.  Tho 
young,  the  fair,  tho  aged — all  were  there  pkiying  their 
several  parts  ;  and  moving  about  among  them  were  their 
keepers,  medical  attendants;  and  some  of  their  friends, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  witness  the  improvement  in 
their  state. 

On  a  couch  sat  Doctor  Grover,  talking  to  a  man,  who 
was  earnestly  trying  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  tho 
Emperor  Napoleon— the  Emperor  whoso  death  at  St. 
Helena  had  been  a  false  report.  4 

The  unfortunate  lunatic  had  finished  a  peroration  to 
his  invisible  amy,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  when  a 
buzz  ran  through  the  room,  aud  Doctor  Grover  felt  his 
arm  violently  seized.  He  turned  hastily  ;  there  stood 
Rose  Hallet,  in  a  long  white  dress,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  starting  eyes. 

"  She— she,"  she  cried,  in  wild  excitement,  "wrn'i; 
let  me  go  for  it,  and  I  know  thby  arc  going  to  dig  up 
the  ground,  and  will  find  them !" 

"i'ind  what,  my  poor  soul?"  asked  the  doctor,  who 
took  an  especial  interest  in  this  unhappy  girl. 

"It— them!"  she  uttered,  dragging  him  to  follow 
her;  "  and  she  won't  let  me  go." 

"  What  harm  will  it  do  ?"  asked  he,  trying  to  palm, 
liy  humouring  her  madness,  not  giving  credence  to  any 
real  cause  for  hor  excitement. 

"What  harm!"  she  answered,  indignantly;  "why, 
they  will  Mpz  him,  when  they  find  the  pocket-book  and 
knife,  which  I  cut  out  of  his  coat." 

It  suddenly  flashed  across  tho  doctor,  that  in  the 
charge  against  William  Doran  raeation  had  been  mado 
of  a  coat  cut  open  at  the  breast, 
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**  Come  with  me,"  lie  said,  rising;  "we'll  go  and  find 
them." 

Quiet  as  an  infant,  she  followed  him,  and  the  ball 
wen;  on  merrily,  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

Sflwoldu't  restrain  her,  doctor,"  said  Jemima ;  "  she 
has  been  ravin.r  all  the  day  about  something  hidden. 
What,  she  would  not  tell  me." 

And  n.:';i::»  would  comfort  poor  Rose;  the  mad 
thought  had  taken  root,  and  would  produce  fruit.  All 
night  she  raved,  and  when  the  early  morning  came,  the 
doctor,  and  another  keeper  besides  Jemima,  accom- 
panied her  without  the  wa;h  of  the  asylum.  In  any 
cise  but  her  peculiar  OEe,  Doctor  Grover  would  not 
h..ve  acceded  to  her  desire ;  but  knowing  what  he  did, 
he  feh  it  only  right  to  do  so. 

Ail  Rose's  lucidity  seemed  to  return  when  she  quitted 
the  house. 

"  Let  us  take  a  cab,"  she  said,  "  'tis  far."  She  coolly 
directed  the  man,  "  To  Hyde-pari,  Piccadilly  side." 

Here  they  alighted,  and,  led  by  the  poor  mad  creature, 
they  traversed  the  grass,  until  they  came  to  the  clump 
of  trees  facias  the  Serpentine,  near  the  guard-house. 
Hound  and  round  she  walked,  searching  the  trunks  of 
the  trees. 

At  ljngth  she  stopped  before  one ;  it  was  partially 
hollow.  Plunging  her  arm  up,  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
fhe  anxiously  searched.  A  cry  of  delight  burst  from 
her,  as  she  "drew  down  the  hidden  treasures.  They 
c..nrisl:d  rf  a  ciaip  knife  with  a  broken  blade,  and  a 

'•I  hivo  them  now,"  3he  cxukingly  cried,  "and  they 

Poor  Rose!  she  had  concealed  them  there  on  her 
r>-riv  il  from  Calais,  ia  the  early  morning,  before  she  was 
found  a  wanderer. 

T.»  >  rest  is  soon  told.  William  Doran  died  before  he 
ie  brought  again  to  trial ;  and  Rose  lie3  in  her 
;d  of  eirth,  where  memory  and  madnes3  no  more 
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r  that  Melville  had  been  an  honest 
roof  had  been  wanting,  the  brother 
insed  his  ruin,  reading  Doran's  and 
he  English  papers,  wrote  from  Aus- 
e  family  had  gone,  sending  every 

of  the  money  was  restored,  out  of 
and  in  the  love  rf  Fanny  Lisle  (Mrs. 
Melville  was  destined  to  prove,  that 
the  first  love  which  is  deepest.  A 
were  there  to  bless  him;  and  Mrs. 
ive  an  axiom  often  denied,  that  there 
nd  pUtonic  love  between  a  handsome 

ictor  Grover  got  on  so  well  together, 
I  a3  keeper  in  the  asylum,  and  he 
that  lie  had  not  dissected  her  dead 
en  more  useful  to  him  living.  Thus 
ifone,  the  evil  had  departed,  and  only 
t  remained  to  play  out  the  "  Game  of 
muted  on  their  way  by  tho  "  Shadows 

THE  END. 


ORIGIN"  OF  FIRE. 
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quity  so  iustly  apprehended  when  it  made  its  hearth  its 
altar.  No  society  where  there  was  no  family.  Woman's 
modesty,  man's  -strong  and  patient  endurance  for  his 
offspring,  filial  piety,  and  all  the  softer  affections,  had 
no  home  to  shelter  in.  If  an  acute,  though,  perhaps, 
fanciful  writer,  connects  the  great_  movemeut  towards 
vigorous  action  which  bc;an  to  stir  tho  northern  na- 
tions of  the  13th  century,  with  the  adoption  of  chimneys 
iu  domestic  architecture,  what  must  have  been  the 
deadness  of  enterprise,  the  grossness  and  the  dullness 
of  our  race,  when  it  had  not  even  fire  to  make  a  smoke ; 
and  who  will  describe  the  joy  and  radiant  ccstacy  of 
him  among  "  the  famous  men  and  our  fathers  who  be- 
gat us,"  who  first  displayed  to  his  astonished  brethren 
the  smoking  brand  from  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
eliciting  a  flame  ?  The  change  which  would  ensue  from 
this  discovery  would  affect  every  part  of  human  life,  and 
the  memory  of  it  would  especially  live  in  the  religious 
traditions  of  those  nations  who  had  to  struggle  through 
the  hardships  of  a  northern  winter.  In  their  days  of 
cold  and  darkness,  all  phenomena  of  Nature  conneoted 
with  light  or  warmth  would  have  an  especial  interest  to 
the  shivering  and  benighted  spectators. 

Accordingly,  many  traditions  have  floated  down  to  us, 
which  show  that,  by  their  simple  observation,  men  had 
learned  to  recognise  ideas  of  light  and  heat,  long  before 
the  thought  of  producing  either  had  occurred  to  them. 
According  to  one  very  old  myth,  aptly  illustrative  of 
man's  mind,  when  he  was  yet  a  savage  who  had  never 
left  tho  precincts  of  his  native  forest,  the  world  was  a 
great  tree,  of  which  the  clouds  were  branches,  and  the 
stars  the  fruit.  From  this  rude  conception  analogous 
ideas  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  were  received 
into  the  mind.  Lightning  is  sometimes  the  fruit,  some- 
times a  branch  of  this  Tast  tree ;  at  the  same  time,  as 
it  come3  down  towards  earth,  the  lightning  is  said  to  be 
a  bird,  leaving  its  nest  in  the  boughs  above,  and  carry- 
ing in  its  beak  a  lighted  branch.  This  seems  to  bo  the 
origin  of  tho  multitude  of  stories  explaining  how  tire,  a 
d.-nizen  of  heaven,  became  an  inhabitant  ot  earth. 


A  our  inquiry,  the  question  arlies — how 
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BE  IN  EARNEST. 

TnE  simple  rule  which  commands  success  in_ every 
undertaking,  bo  it  great  or  small,  is  this — "  Bo  in  ear- 
nest." He  who  thinks  to  accomplish  anything  worthy 
of  note  without  its  application  will  be  surely  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  earnest  man  aims  at  nothing  but 
success,  and  will  not  fail  to  win  it.  How  many  defeats  are 
chronicled  for  every  victory !  How  many  prospects  are 
ruined  for  every  fortune  made,  and  how  lew  win  success 
in  proportion  to  those  who  are  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations !  A  lack  of  energy  and  earnestness  has  kept 
thousands  in  the  background  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  first  in  the  line  of  their  calling. 

Mo3t  men  are  but  little  more  than  journeymen,  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  all  their  lives,  and  nover  riso 
to  the  dignity  of  proprietors  of  their  own  fortnncs. 
Hence  it  i3  that  men  who  are  really  in  earnest  lead  and 
control  tho  world;  other  men  do  little  else  but  their 
bidding,  and  help  them  carry  out  their  plans.  Some  arc 
in  earnest  by  nature,  others  by  education  and  a  right 
course  of  training.  The  greatest  scholars,  statesmen, 
nnd  mechanic  ,  whose  names  have  become  illustrious  in 
the  world's  history,  aro  those  who  lived  for  a  purpose, 
who  had  in  view  some  definite  aim,  who  worked  on 
v.-uh  unceasing  earnestness,  and  wero  not  swerved  from 
their  course  by  trifles ;  men  whose  labour  ennobled 
them  and  made  them  great;  men  who  found  the  right, 
and  maintained  it  through  all  opposing  circumstances. 

Greatness  has  in  its  vocabulary  no  such  word  as  fail! 
it  will  and  must  succeed.  When  the  Alp3  intercepted 
tho  line  of  Napoleon's  march,  ho  said,  "  There  shall  bo 
no  Alps ;"  and  such  in  effect  was  the  result,  lor  he 
accomplished  what  no  other  man  dared  to  attempt,  and 
astonished  the  world  with  tho  Tiroof  of  his  earnestness. 
When  difficulties  from  poverty  and  opposition  of  friends 
beset  hitn,  Franklin  resolutely  determined  that  110  diffi- 
culties should  deter  him  in  his  progress,  and  tlio  result 
proved  tho  correctness  of  his  calculations.  One  man 
labours  to  find  something  to  do;  another  labours  to  do 
something.  While  ono,  with  folded  hands,  waits  for 
future  opportunities  to  turn  up  something  to  his  advan- 
tage, another  seizes  even  the  most  trilling  occurrences 
:m'l  makes  them  anbscrvient  to  a  golden  result.  Tho 
first  would  scarcely  make  auger  holes  while  tho 
of  hen  were  tunnelling  the  solid  rock  of  tho  mountain; 
So  it  has  ever  been,  so  it  ever  will  be.  Never  was 
a  great  principle  of  ecience  announced  to  the  world 
that  did  not  cause  to  spring  up  opposition  find  strife. 
And  never  was  a  great  truth  brought  to  light  and 
established  among  men,  until  its  advocates  had  battled 
long  and  earnestly  to  maintain  it.  Talent  and  genius 
may  have  mnch  to  do  with  a  succcsful  result,  but 
earnestness  still  more.  A  person  may  bo  the  envied 
tv,  ,c  ",r  of  Uiliiaiit  talent*,  nnd  every  circumstance 
seemingly  arguo  a  successful  issue  to  whatever  ho 
might  undertake;  but  unless  those  talents  are  rightly 
employed  and  kept  in  vigorous  action,  supported  by  an 
mi-neatness  of  purpose,  their  possessor  profits  but  very 
little  thereby. 

The  history  of  nil  successful  enterprises  points  out  to 
us  but  one  curJO  tobo  followed  in  all  the  affairs  of  life ; 
lh.it  m,  first  reek  out  a  worthy  object,  the  attainment  of 
whicli  is  miLed  to  your  talents,  and  then  concentrate  all 
your  energies  for  its  accomplishment. 


HALF-HOUKS  WITH  NEW  BOOKS. 

"SENSATION"  DRAMAS. 
Crime  has  in  all  times  formed  au  ingredionfc  of  tho 
drama.  In  tho  plays  of  Marslon,  Webster,  and  Deckar, 
and  even  of  their  great  contemporary,  Shakespeare,  wo 
have  crimes  enough,  and  murder  stalks  amongst  them 
with  its  terrible  front — appalling  aud  appalled.  Poison 
and  the  poniard  aro  made  to  do  their  work  without 
stint  and  without  blenching,  on  tho  open  stage  :  but 
how  finely  it  is  done !  If  the  feelings  are  wrought  upon 
too  strongly,  is  not  the  imagination  raised  at  the  samo 
time  ?  The  writer  surrounds  his  victims  with  high  and 
burning  thoughts,  full  of  poetry  and  passion.  The  part 
which  the  poniard  plays  becomes  of  Secondary  import- 
ance— the  mere  act  ot  murder  loses  half  its  horror  in 
the  high  and  heroic  sentiments  and  the  poetical  imagery 
which  stand  between  the  deed  and  the  audience.  Tho 
stage  may  be  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  but  our 
imaginations  have  something  else  and  something  higher 
to  dwell  upon.  We  are  not  "  sensationalised  "  by  stabs 
and  shots  and  shrieks  and  plunges ;  wc  are  sympathising 
with  the  fierce  contempt  with  which  the  victims  defy 
and  almost  welcome  the  approach  of  death ;  we  triumph 
with  them  over  murder,  and  bear  without  shrinking  tho 
blow  of  the  knife. 

But  how  is  it  in  the  modern  "sensation"  drama? 
All  the  poetry  of  passion  disappears ;  nothing  but  the 
bare,  bald  act  is  left,  heightened  by  a  great  scenic 
"  effect."  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  author  to  picture  a 
crime  to  the  imagination,  but  to  show  it  to  the  senses. 
It  is  pretty  much  as  if  one  were  invited  by  Mr.  John 
Holloway  to  his  house  in  Donkey-row,  in  order  to  seo 
him  slaughter  and  mutilate  his  wife  Celia,  or  as  if  tho 
murderer  of  Maria  Martin  asked  us  to  be  present  at  her 
obsequies  iu  the  Red  Bam.  We  are  invited  to  witness 
a  murder,  or  half-a-dozen  murders,  done  by  stabbing  or 
by  drowning ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  scene  is  the 
doing  of  the  murder,  the  stabbing  with  the  knife,  tho 
thrusting  down  into  the  water,  the  shrieking  of  tho 
victim,  the  throwing  from  the  rock,  the  agonies  of  tho 
dying  man  or  woman.  All  this  is  held  up  to  the  eye  in 
the  most  glariug  colours,  without  any  wish  or  attempt 
to  soften  its  coarseness  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination — 
by  the  language  of  passion  or  poetry.  On  the  contrary, 
speech  is  got  rid  of  as  much  as  possible,  as  too  delicato 
a  medium  for  impressing  modern  audiences — as  too 
subtle  to  produce  "sensation"  in  an  audience  of  tho 
nineteenth  century  :  perhaps,  also,  because  authors  now- 
a-days  find  the  instrument  too  weak  or  too  unmanage- 
able in  their  hands.  What  is  a  keen  cutting  sword  in 
one  hand,  or  ono  ago,  is  but  a  wooden  block  in  another. 

-  FIJI  TABLE  LUXURIES. 

It  appears  that  tho  Fiji  cookery  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  that  Bokola,  otherwise  man's  flesh,  is  going  out  of 
fashion  there,  under  missionary  influence,  and  also,  per- 
haps, partly  because  it  is  not  thought  digestible.  If 
eaten  at  all,  it  is  de  rigueur  that  it  should  bo  served 
with  vegetables,  and  that  it  should  bo  eaten,  like  no 
other  Fiji  dish,  with  a  fork.  In  short,  the  Fiji  peoplo 
appear  to  be  much  under  the  dominion  of  etiquette, 
and  submit  to  great  discomforts  in  order  to  fulfil  its 
obligations.  The  Fijian  Brummels  undergo  mnch 
to  keep  their  head-dresses  in  visiting  order.  Their 
elaborate  cn'ijfure  is  washed  with  lime,  to  friz  it  liko 
the  hair  of  negroes,  and  it  is  dyed  in  various  colours. 
Tho  Battas,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  pursued  their 
enemies  with  a  knifo  in  one  hand  and  half  a  lemon 
and  a  pod  of  pepper  in  tho  other;  and  tho  gentlo 
Fijians  are  as  particular  as  to  the  accessories  of  their 
repast.  A  peculiar  kind  of  taro,  called  Kurilagi,  is 
popted  out  as  having  been  eaten  with  a  wholo 
tiibo  of  people.  Tho  story  sounds  strange,  but,  as  u. 
number  of  natives  wero  present  when  it  was  told, 
several  of  whom  corroborated  tho  various  statements, 
or  corrected  tho  proper  names  that  occurred,  its  truth 
appears  unimpeachable.  In  tho  centre  of  Viti  Levu, 
there  dwelt  a  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  Kai  na  loca, 
who,  in  days  of  yore,  gave  great  offence  to  the  ruling 
chief  of  the  Namosi  district,  and,  as  a  punishment  of 
their  misdeeds,  the  whole  tribe  was  condemned  to  die. 
Every  year  tho  inmates  of  one  house  wero  baked  and 
eaten;  firo  was  set  to  tho  empty  dwelling,  and  its 
foundation  planted  with  kurilagi.  In  tho  following 
year,  as  soon  as  this  plant  was  ripe,  it  became  tho  sig- 
nal for  the  destruction  of  the  next  house  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  tho  planting  of  afresh  field  of  taro.  Thus, 
liou  16  after  houae,  family  alter  family,  disappeared,  until 
Eutuibuna,  the  father  of  the  present  chief,  Kuruduadua, 
pardoned  tho  remaining  few,  and  allowed  them  to  die  a 
natural  death.  In  18G0,  only  one  old  woman,  living  at 
Cagina,  was  tho  solo  survivor  of  the  Na  loca  people. 
1'icturo  tho  feelings  of  these  unfortunato  wretches, 
ns  they  watched  tho  growth  of  tho  ominous  plant! 
Throughout  the  dominions  of  tho  powerful  chief  whoso 
authority  they  hud  insulted,  their  lives  wero  forfeited, 
nnd  to  escapo  into  territories  where  thoy  wero  strangers 
would,  in  thoso  days,  only  havo  been  to  hasten  tho 
awful  doom  awaiting  them  in  their  own  country.  No- 
thing remained,  save  to  watch,  watch,  watch,  tho  rapid 
devoTo]  'nt  of  tho  kurilagi.  As  leaf  after  leaf  un- 
folded, the  Inborn  increased  in  faze  and  substance,  how 
their  hearts  must  have  trembled,  (heir  courage  forsaken 
pliem;  and  when,  at  last,  the  foliage  began  to  turn 
yellow,  tho  plant  was  ripe,  what  agonies  lliey  must  havo 
undergone ;  what  torture  could  have  equalled  theirs  ? 
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"TWICE  A  WEEK :"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  "TWICE  A  WEEK." 


The  nest  Number  will  commence  a  New  Scries  of  this  Journal,  under  tho  title  of 

"EVERY  WEEK," 

in  which  the  general  features  of  tho  Publication  will  be  preserved,  in  addition  to  others  of  an  interesting 
and  striking  character ;  while  tho  Now  Series  will  be 

DOUBLE    THE    PRESENT  SIZE. 

A  single  number  only  will  bo  issued  every  Wednesday,  comprising  48  columns  of  literature,  profusely 
and  brilliantly  illustrated, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

"EVERY  WEEK"  will  thus  be  as  largo  as  the  largest  Periodical  over  printed;  while  its  Editors 
■will  aim  to  make  it  better  than  the  best  publication  ever  seen. 

This  alteration  in  the  form  of  publication  is  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Trade  (more  particularly 
of  tho  Country  Booksellers),  and  to  ensure  regularity  of  supply  to  our  Subscribers. 

In  "EVERY  WEEK"  will  be  commenced  an  original  Tale  of  intense  Power,  Passion,  and 
Adventure,  entitled  the 

TREASURE  SEEKERS: 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE   GOLDEN  VALLEY. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  and  Powerful  Tale — 

DAISY  THORNE; 

OR,     THE     GRIM  WOOD  MYSTERY, 
will  cuter  upon  a  new  phase  of  interest : — Part  II. — The  White  Mask. 

ANOTHER   NEW  ROMANCE  OF  THRILLING  INTEREST, 

by  a  favourite  Author,  illustrated  in  tho  highest  style  of  Modern  Art,  will  speedily  follow. 


CURRENT  GOSSIP 

James,  the  Novelist. — The  following  epitaph,  written  by 
Walter  Savago  Landor,  has  been  placed  upon  the  grave  of 
Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  at  Venice : — "  George  Payne  Rainsford 
James,  British  Consul-General  in  the  Adriatic,  died  at  Venice, 
aged  60,  in  the  9th  of  June,  1860.  His  merits  as  a  writer  are 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is,  and  as  a  man  they 
rest  in  tho  hearts  of  many.  A  few  friends  have  erected  this 
humble  and  perishable  monument." 

Rests  op  London  Theatbes. — Mr.  Boucicault  says : — The 
rent  of  such  a  building  as  the  Haymarket  varies  from  £3,500 
to  £1,000  a-year.  He  pays  at  the  rate  of  7,800  for  Drury-lane. 
The  Haymarket  was  rented,  he  believes,  for  many  years  at 
£  i,  KX)  a-year,  and  is  worth  that  amount  now.  The  Princess's 
was  let  to  Mr.  Webster  for  £3,800  a-year,  and  he  understands 
that  ho  has  sublet  it  for  £4,100.  A  rent  of  £1,500  was  offered 
fur  the  Adelph  i .  About  £1,000  a-year  is  paid  for  the  Lyceum . 

The  Young  Man  i  hum  the  Country. — We  do  not  often 
;>  .-e  police  news ;  but  there  wa3  an  incident  in  the  Cleiken- 
woB  Court  the  other  day  too  rich  to  be  passed  over.  A  young 
man  presented  himself  before  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  and  stated 
that  he  was  riding  home  from  the  Exhibition  on  the  top  of 
nn  omnibus,  when  he  gave  tho  conductor  a  half-crown  to 
bike  his  fare  from.  The  conductor  gave  him  2s.  2d.  in  change, 
and  amongst  it  was  a  shilling  of  George  the  Fourth,  date 
lS^ii,  having  on  tho  back  of  it  a  lion.  Fancying  that  the 
whining  was  not  all  right,  he  asked  the  conductor  if  it  was  bo. 
The  conductor  began  scratching  his  head,  said  that  the  lion- 
backed  shillings  w»ro  very  valuable  in  consequence  of  their 
being  so  scarce,  and  that  he  (applicant)  might  soon  earn  a 
fortune,  as  he  could  get  1».  6d.  for  every  one  he  could  get  of 
them.  (A  laugh.)  He  also  said  that  he  was  sorry  he  had 
given  him  (applicant)  the  shilling,  but  as  it  was  done  he 
could  not  help  it;  but  as  he  wanted  one  very  particularly  to 
give  to  his  sweetheart,  ho  would  give  him  1».  6d.  for  the  one 
he  had.  Applicant  said  he  should  at  once  have  it,  on  which 
the  conductor  gave  him  eight  penny  pieces.  (A  laugh.)  Ap- 
plicant told  him  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  he  had  promised 
him  Is.  6d.  for  the  shilling  piece,  on  which  the  conductor  and 
the  passengers  outside  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the 
conductor  said  he  had  done  no  such  thing.  All  ho  had  pro- 
mised he  had  performed,  namely,  gave  him  "eight  in  pence" 
for  the  shilling,  and  he  might  do  what  he  liked  for  the  other 
id. ,  for  he  did  not  care  for  the  magistrate.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  applied  for  a  summons  to  compel  the  con- 
ductor to  refund.  Mr.  D'  Eyneourt  advised  the  County  Court. 

Human  Sacrifices.— Large  districts  of  India  are  inhabited 
by  sacrificing  Khonds.  Captain  M'Neill  was  plainly  told  in 
the  hill  tracts  of  Bundhasir  of  Karoonde  that  compulsion 
alone  causes  thorn  to  refrain  from  human  sacrifice.  Among 
the  Khonds  of  Jeypoorho  found  an  uneasy  feeling  prevailing 
under  tho  relinquishment  of  sacrifice.  In  the  last  three  sea- 
sons (he  writes)  the  rains  had  been  scanty  in  the  Karoonde 
and  Jeypoor  Khond  tracts,  and  the  crops  of  cattlo  suffered 
much  in  consequence.  The  Khonds  were  anxious  to  revert 
to  their  long-cherished  rite,  and  applied  to  the  paut  rajah  of 
Tooamool  for  permission  to  sacrifice,  and  asked  him  for  a 
meriah,  or  victim.  This  he  declined  to  give,  stating  that 
hiunan  sacrifices  had  been  prohibited,  but  offering  them 
buffaloes  and  sheep.  The  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Khonds, 
and  they  resolved  that,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might, 
a  public  sacrifico  should  take  place  at  the  full  moon  of  Poosoo 
last  year.  Tho  question  was  then  raised  where  a  victim  could 
be  procured,  and  was  solved  by  a  Khond  stating  that  he 
would  hand  over  for  sacrifice  a  "  toorie,"  who,  though  not 
purchased  as  a  meriah,  was  an  agrarian  slave,  bought  for 
Uvo  rupees.  The  offer  having  been  accepted,  tho  intended 
victim,  an  elderly  woman,  was  removed  to  the  village  of 
I'uckregoodah,  and  there  heavily  ironed,  and,  on  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  the  part  of  the  paut  rajah  to  rescue  her, 
was  taken  off  and  secreted  on  the  hills.  The  paut  rajah  then 
ncnt  an  express  to  tho  agent,  and  within  an  hour  a  guard  of 
53  sebundies  started  under  a  trustworthy  sirdar,  marched  52 
miles  in  33  hours  over  a  very  hilly  and  rugged  country,  and 
reachod  the  sceno  of  sacrifico  as  the  victim  was  being  re- 
moved to  the  post  erected  for  her  immolation.  The  assembled 
Khonds— at  least  5,000  in  number — thus  found  themselves  de- 
prived of  what  they  fancied  no  power  could  dispossess  them. 


THE  JESTER 

The  youngest  and  prettiest  girl  is  no  chicken — if  she  is  a 
goose. 

What  living  creature  has  a  beard  without  a  chin? — An 
oyster. 

A  poor  fellow  sometimes  drives  ostentatiously  a  pair  of 
greys,  when  he  is  driven  by  a  score  of  duns. 

An  ambitious  barber  advertises  himself  as  a  "Professor  of 
Decoracapillaturation  and  Depilacrostation." 

Scbutinise  a  lawyer  when  he  tells  you  how  to  avoid  liti- 
gation, and  a  doctor  when  he  drinks  your  health. 

A  peeson  below  the  middle  stature  observed  ho  could  boast 
of  two  negative  qualifications,  viz.,  that  ho  never  wore  a 
great  coat  nor  ever  lay  long  in  bed. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Post  says  that  a  newly-invented 
dozen-bladed  knife  has  been  made  by  a  Yankee  cutler,  which 
has,  in  addition  to  its  blades,  a  corkscrew,  a  bodkin,  a  hair- 
brush, and  a  bootjack,  besides  a  season-ticket  to  the  theatre. 

Something  to  Dbink. — A  stranger  came  up  to  a  true 
Washingtonian  with  the  inquiry,  "Can  you  tell  where  I  can 
get  anything  to  drink f"  "Oh  yes,"  said  the  other,  "  follow 
me."  The  man  followed  him  two  or  three  streets,  till  he 
began  to  be  discouraged.  "  Howmuch  further  must  I  go  ?  " 
said  he.  "Only  a  few  steps  further,"  said  the  Wasliinc;- 
tonian ;  "  there  is  the  pump ! " 

Tbuth  Sombtimes  in  a  Bit  op  Flirtation. — (A  conversa- 
tion between  two  waltzes.) — Infatuated  youth:  "Oh!  Julia 
dearest,  allow  me  a  small  place  in  your  heart— just  a  little 
corner." — Julia  (who  is  a  fearful  flirt) :  "  Oh  !  yes — you  are 
at  liberty  to  enter ;  but  I  tell  you  beforehand  that  you  will 
find  it  most  inconveniently  crowded.  If  you  have  any  sense 
of  comfort,  you'll  remain  outside.  It's  a  perfect  crush-room. 
Wait  till  a  few  of  the  others  have  gone." — Punch. 


HOME  HINTS 

A  bhocldse  of  mutton  is,  next  to  the  leg,  the  joint  of  meat 
best  calculated  for  keeping  in  warm  weather. 

Oakes  keep  best  in  tin  canisters;  wooden  boxes,  unless 
well  seasoned,  are  apt  to  give  them  a  disagreeable  taste ; 
brown  paper  should  be  avoided  for  the  same  reason. 

Sweeping  Cabpets. — The  frequent  use  of  astiff  broom  soon 
wears  out  the  beauty  of  the  best  carpet ;  an  ordinary  clothes- 
brush  is  best  adapted  for  superior  kinds.  I!  servants  would 
frequently  sweep  under  them,  the  necessity  of  beating  car- 
pets would  be  avoided,  and  this  is  the  worst  enemy  that  a 
carpet  can  have. 

To  Keep  Vegetables  Nice.— Vegetables  should  not  bo 
kept  in  water  when  fresh,  or  refreshed  by  sprinkling  them 
with  water  (as  is  often  practised)  until  they  arc  to  bo  used, 
for  the  flavour  is  thereby  greatly  injured.  It  is  only  when 
they  have  become  flaccid,  that  they  should  be  immersed  in 
water,  to  restore  their  orispness  before  they  are  cooked,  other- 
wise they  will  be  tough  and  unpalatable. 

Kid  Gloves. — To  wash  kid  gloves,  have  ready  a  little  new 
milk  in  one  saucer,  and  a  piece  of  brown  soap  in  another, 
and  a  clean  cloth,  folded  three  or  four  times.  Spread  tho 
glove  neatly  on  the  cloth ;  take  a  piece  of  flannel ;  dip  in  the 
milk ;  rub  well  with  the  soap,  then  apply  briskly  to  the  glove, 
holding  it  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  and  rubbing  it  downward 
toward  the  fingers.  When  well  cleaned,  let  it  dry,  and  it  will 
look  as  good  us  new. 

To  Manage  Srevants. — To  govern  a  house  well  and  make 
servants  amenable,  there  are  three  things  required  of  the 
presiding  genius — good  sense,  good  health,  and  good  tem- 
per ;  and  how  few  ladies  there  aro  in  tho  world  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  them  all.  Orders  given  in  a  pet  go 
for  nothing ;  the  bad  example  goes  very  far.  A  sickly  lady 
may  give  very  sensible  orders,  but  she  cannot  overlook  her 
domestic  establishment;  and  where  the  eyo  of  the  mistress 
cannot  penetrate,  wo  all  know  that  gross  neglect  and  extra- 
vagance will  ensue.  A  fool  at  the  head  of  a  household,  let 
her  have  ever  bo  good  a  temper  (she  most  likely  will  bo 
blessed  with  that),  and  over  such  good  health,  will  never 
have  a  clean,  comfortable  house  or  a  well-cooked  meal.  Good 
servants  would  not  live  in  such  a  place  a  week,  and  bad  ones 
would  have  no  chance  of  improving  themselves, 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Age  op  the  Raven. — A  sportsman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wood  of  Clairmarais  (Somme),  shot,  a  few  days  ago  an 
unusually  large  raven,  having  round  one  of  its  legs  a  small 
iron  ring,  on  which  were  engraved  the  words,  "Born  at 
Courtray  m  1772.**  This  fact  is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
of  certain  naturalists,  that  ravens  live  for  a  century  and 
upwards. 

Modern  Divining-Rods. — A  Californian  farmer  states  that 
he  has  found  veins  of  water  in  the  hills,  &c,  with  a  crotched 
peach-limb,  thus:-" Take  it  in  both  hands  firmly,  palms 
upward,  and  the  butt-end  oT  the  crotch  pointing  up,  then 
walk  on  slowly,  and  if  you  approach  a  vein,  the  butt-end 
will  begin  to  turn  down ;  pass  over  back  and  forth,  and  you 
wdl  have  the  identical  spot  to  dig.  The  crotch  won't  work 
in  everyone's  hands,  and  some  don't  believe  in  it;  but  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact.  Try  where  you  know  there  is  a  vein  or 
pipe  of  water  running  under  ground,  and  if  it  don't  work  in. 
your  hands,  let  others  try  it.  It  did  not  use  to  work  in  my 
hands,  but  now  does.  I  tried  it  crossing  my  own  underground 
water-pipe  (of  wood),  and  it  worked  like  a  charm.  I  found 
other  veins  by  the  same  process  in  different  places  on  my 
laud  where  I  little  expected  water,  which  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  numerous  veins  of  water  in  tho  hills  run- 
ning in  every  direction,  that  do  not  always  break  out  in 
springs." 

Monstrous  Cost  op  Railways.— The  statistics  of  the  preli- 
minary, parliamentary,  and  legal  expenses  of  some  of  the 
leading  lines  are  really  appalling.  Here  is  the  Great  Northern, 
for  instance  : — That  company's  bill  was  introduced  in  1815. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  London  and  North- Western,  tho 
Eastern  Counties,  the  Midland,  and  by  two  rival  schemes — 
the  London  and  York  and  the  Direct  Northern.  For  eighty- 
two  days  the  contest  went  on,  when  the  close  of  the  session 
put  an  end  to  it.  In  the  succeeding  session  it  was  resumed 
before  the  Upper  House.  After  three  or  four  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion the  bill  was  passed.  Meantime,  the  directors  of  tho 
Great  Northern  had  bought  oil'  the  rival  schemes,  and  con- 
sented to  pay  the  costs  of  tho  other  opposing  lines.  The 
preliminary  expenses  of  this  company  exceeded  half  a  mil- 
lion. A  further  sum  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  required  to  get  a  bill  amending  the  first.  Thus  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  pounds  wero  expended  in 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  make  a  line  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  miles  long.  Nearly  two  millions  wero 
given  for  land  and  compensation.  The  parliamentary,  land, 
and  compensation  charges  amounted  to  two  millions  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  round  numbers,  the  pay- 
ments on  capital  account  may  be  estimated  at  eleven  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Hence,  ono-fourth  of  thq 
capital  had  vanished  before  a  sod  was  turned. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Sea-Horse. — A  sea-horse  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogno.  This  sin- 
gular fish,  which  is  generally  from  nix  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
has  a  head  strongly  resembling  that  of  a  horse :  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  covered  with  scales  in  longitudinal  and  transversa 
ridges,  with  tubercular  points  at  the  angles  of  intersection, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  lizard. 

Bridging  the  Channel. — Mitchell's  Steam  Shipping  Journal 
says  a  project  for  a  railway  ferry-boat  from  and  to  Dover  and 
Calais  will  be  shortly  before  the  public.  The  ferry-boat  is  to 
be  3,000  feet  in  length,  100  feet  beam,  and  draw  but  5  feet  of 
water.  In  the  centre  of  the  deck  will  be  a  covered  iron  tun- 
nel, into  which  the  carriages  will  steam,  with  goods  and 
passengers,  to  bo  conveyed  across  the  Channel  with  consii 
derable  rapidity.  Tho  speed  is  to  be  10  miles  per  hour.  Sha 
will  have  rudders  at  both  ends,  and  will  never  require  to. 
turn.   Her  build  is  to  be  that  of  a  series  of  uusinkablu  tubes, 

Embalming  tiie  Dead. — An  old  practice — a  practice  rifn 
amongst  tho  earliest  nations  of  the  civilised  earth — after 
lying  in  comparative  inactivity  for  ages,  is  beginning  ones 
more  to  be  recognised  and  followed  out.  Again,  in  the 
history  of  human  effort,  the  pioture  is  presented  of  the 
living  man  endeavouring  to  retain  the  dead  in  material  sem- 
blance and  permanent  form.  In  America  at  the  present  timo 
embalming  has  become  so  common  that,  at  the  seat  of  war, 
one  professor  of  the  art  has  embalmed  twenty -five  victims  of 
the  battle-field  in  a  single  week.  The  son  of  the  President 
has  been  embalmed ;  a  late  great  European  potentate  has 
been  embalmed ;  a  very  ugly  woman  who,  some  years  ago, 
came  to  London  on  her  own  account  to  barter  her  ugliness 
to  curiosity,  has  been  embalmed,  and  now  again  revisits  the 
glimpses  of  a  London  sun,  not  merely  to  show  how  poor 
humanity  may  be  disfigured,  but  in  what  perfection  the  dis- 
figurement may  bo  perpetuated. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 

The  man  who  needs  a  law  to  keep  him  from  abusing  an 
inferior  animal,  needs  a  prison  to  prevent  his  violating  tho 
law. 

Tns  heart  of  a  young  girl  is  like  a  nest  where  the  little 
swallow  chirps,  shows  its  head,  tries  its  wings,  and  watche3 
the  moment  to  fly. 

It  is  certainly  a  humiliating  reflection,  that  we  aro  always 
doubtful  of  the  effect  of  the  medicines  we  compound,  whilst 
we  are  sure  of  our  poisons. 

An  injury  is  not  always  a  reason  for  retaliation ;  nor  is  the 
folly  of  others  with  regard  to  us  a  sufficient  reason  for  imi- 
tating it  with  regard  to  them. 

The  same  laws  that  secure  property  encourage  avarice ; 
and  the  fences  made  about  honest  acquisition  are  the  bars 
which  secure  the  hoards  of  the  miser. 

The  truly  great  are  always  accessible ;  we  need  not  fear  to 
offend  them  by  respectfully  speaking  the  truth,  which  is  tho 
best  compliment  we  can  pay  to  real  dignity. 

Therb  is  a  class  of  people  who  think  that  to  be  grim  is  to 
be  good ;  that  piety  is  a  sort  of  facial  longitude,  and  that  a 
thought,  to  bo  really  wholesome,  must  be  shaped  like  a 
coffin. 

Some  writers,  who  profess  to  consider  their  doctrines  infi- 
nitely beneficial  to  mankind,  protest  that  they  would  not 
publish  them  if  they  were  not  greatly  provoked  to  it.  They 
are  benevolent  from  spite.  Such  cats  would  not  give  out 
their  electrical  light  without  having  their  backs  well  rubbed. 
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THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 
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PART  II. — THE  WHITE  MASK. 
CHAPTER  L 

O !*  E    TEAR  AFTER. 

The  flense,  ccroerv  fog  of  a  November  day  wan  slowly 
revolving  itself  into  tho  soddening  drizzle  of  a  Novcui- 

Over  London  thorp  stretched  a  pall  of  cloud,  almost 
impenetrable  to  bght ;  and  this,  thickening  ax  tho  honm 
stole  on,  blinded,  choked,  and  exposed  to  momentary 

People  in  the  streets  loomed  upon  ono  another  like 
phantom*  in  dream*,  or  jostled  a*  they  met  unseen  in 
(floomy  spots,  with  mutual,  and  by  no  mean*  pious  exo- 

The  lamps — at  that  time  of  oil,  and  only  occurring 
Mrare  interv.-ils  —  were  nseless.    They  were  mere 
nminoo*  patches— blurred  streaks  of  light  on  tho  per- 
vading gloom.    As  a  means  of  protection  they  wore 
eseless  even  for  pedestrians,  who  trudged  slowly  and 
wbeezingjy  over  the  sloppy  pavements  ;  while  the  roads 
were,  a*  night  fame  fairly  on,  positively  dangerous  to  , 
the  vehicles  exposed  to  the  peril  of  them.    Nor  did  tho  I 
rushing,  tearing  link-boy.«,  do  much  to  relievo  tho  dim-  | 
enlty :  their  torches  waved  out,  and  cast  showers  of  i 
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sparks  into  tho  dense  fop  to  littlo  purpose,  beyond  that 
of  frightening  horses  and  bewildering  those  who  trusted 
to  them. 

^yhilo  thia  pleasant  night  was  still  young,  a  solitary 
individual  gat  alono  in  tho  sanded  parlour  of  a  small 
public-house  which  then  existed  in  i'etter-Iane,  drink- 
ing and  watching.  An  empty  winc-bottlo  stood  near 
tho  elbow  which  he  rested  on  the  table,  and  the  cork 
had  already  been  drawn,  and  a  tumbler  filled  from  a 
fresh  bottle. 

Raising  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and  allowing  the  wine  to 
trickle  slowly  over  his  tongue,  after  the  manlier  of  con- 
noisseurs, the  man  muttered  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion in  a  demonstrative  smack  of  the  lips. 

"All!  that'll  do,"  he  muttered;  "that's  o' tho  right 
sort.  Jf  nothing  else  comes  of  this  business,  I  shall 
have  got  a  skinful  cheap;  he's  a  good  fellow,  though  an 
internal  rogue,  and  he  won't  let  a  poor  beggar  like  me 
pay  for  hin  own  liquor." 

Saying  this,  he  set  down  tho  glass,  and  turned  to- 
wards the  littlo  grimy  window  of  tho  room.  That  win- 
dow looked  into  the  narrow  lane  ;  but  nothing  was  now 
visible  throngl]  it  but  fog — dense,  yellow,  hopeless  fog. 
So  far,  however,  from  this  being  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  tho  man  who  sat  in  tho  gloom,  it  seemed  to  afford 
him  no  slight  degreo  of  satisfaction. 

"Splendid!"  ho  cried,  pouring  out  another  class; 
"if  we  could  only  have  a  year  of  such  days!  Not  a 
brighter  one  in  tho  whole  pack— not  C7cn  a  Sunday.  On 
a  day  Cf  this  sort,  a  man  has  no  fear  of  friends  or  foes  ; 
he  may  meet  tho  deadliest  tipstaff  face  to  face,  and  pass 
him  without  a  shiver.  And  tor  a  shabby, ont-at-clbows 
suit  of  black,  what  a  splendid  reviver  such  a  day  as 
this  !  Why,  my  Lord  Bishop  hasn't  smoother,  glossier, 
more  immaculate  raiment  than  1  have  this  day— in  the 


fog.  What  poor  devils  want  with  sunshine  at  all,  I 
can't  think.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  rich,  for  the  pea- 
cocks, who  want  to  spread  their  tails  in  it;  but  for 
poor,  plucked,  draggled  specimens  of  humanity,  like  us, 
why,  chore's  only  ono  sunshine — that  which  warms  tho 
heart ;  that  which  is  bottled,  corked,  and  scaled  here — 
here !" 

The  wretched  man  grasped  tho  bottle  as  ho  indulged 
in  these  curious  sentiments  ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  help- 
ing himself  to  another  glass,  when  the  door  of  the  room 
softly  opened,  and  a  face  thrust  itself  in  through  tho 
aperture,  with  eager  and  inquiring  looks. 

"  All  right!"  cried  tho  man  who  was  drinking,  rising 
to  meet  the  new-comer.   "  It's  too  early  for  company." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  too  oarly  for  conviviality,  though," 
said  tho  new-comer,  painting  to  tho  bottles.  "  Now,  I 
call  that  stealing  a  march,  Claridge ;  I  don't  know  what 
you  call  it  ?" 

The  man  addressed,  who  was  no  other  than  the  un- 
frocked, disgraced  parson,  whom  we  have  seen  at  Grrim>< 
wood,  and  who  had  since  that  period  sunk  lower  an/, 
lower  in  tho  social  scale,  only  grinned,  and,  as  tho  besi; 
reply  ho  could  think  of,  filled  a  second  tumbler,  and 
thrust  it  towards  his  guest. 

As  tho  hitter  advanced  to  tho  table  and  removed  hi j 
hat,  tho  fuint  light  of  tho  window  illuminated  familial- 
features.  In  spito  of  the  now  mode,  that  of  white  wigs, 
which  had  come  into  fashion  during  tho  year,  and  which 
greatly  changed  tho  aspect  both  of  men  and  women,  it 
was  easy  to  recognise  tho  faco  raised  in  tho  act  of 
drinking. 

It  was  that  of  Reginald  Clavors,  tho  young  Squire  of 
Grimwood  Chase. 

Only  ono  year  had  passed  since  wo  last  encountered 
Reginald;  but  that  year  had  worked  a  great  chango  in 
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his  appearance.  It  bad  boon  the  first  year  of  the  lease 
of  new  life,  and  the  shadow  of  the  grave,  from  which 
ho  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  might  almost  be  mid  to 
rest  upon  it.  Bui  bow  had  he  passed  that  year  of 
grace?  It  was  commenced  with  au  outrage,  the  whis- 
pered rumour  of  which  made  bis  name  loathsome 
through  tho  county — we  mean  tho  abduction,  for  it 
was  little  less,  of  Daisy  Thome.  And  after  that  event, 
with  its  tragic  end,  the  young  man  bad  only  given  him- 
self up  to  worse  courses.  Perhaps  romorso  drovo  him 
to  tho  bottle,  to  looso  society,  to  tho  gaming-table! 
Certainly,  bis  days  and  nights  wero  spent  in  o.ie  round 
•  ■f  debauchery,  of  which  these  formed  tho  main  fea- 
tures ;  and  the  effect  upon  bis  appearanco  had  uot  been 
wholesome. 

The  handsome,  impudent  face  waspalo  and  blotched ; 
tho  finely  cut  month  had  become  looso  and  ill-shaped  ; 
tho  bloodshot  eyes  wero  anything  but  pleasant  to  look 
upon ;  and  there  wero  occasional  twitchings — hardly 
noticed  indications  of  remote  paralysis — which  told 
their  tale. 

Ono  point  more.  Tho  wound  which  the  Sqniro  had 
received  from  unknown  hands  in  tho  park  of  Grim- 
wood  Chase  had  healed  to  tho  eyo ;  but  either  from 
some  foreign  substance  remaining  in  it,  or  some*  other 
defect  of  treatment,  it  was  still  painful.  With  the 
slightest  exertion  it  gavo  the  man  a  twinge,  and,  as  it 
did  so,  he  never  failed  to  utter  an  imprecation,  calling 
down  tho  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  Jasper  Fairholt.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  in  spite  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed, 
the  memory  of  the  murderous  deed  in  the  park  never 
died  out  of  Reginald  Clavcrs'  miud.  From  hour  to 
hour,  and  from  day  to  day,  it  was  revived  in  tho  sudden 
pangs  which  made  birn  start,  and  curse,  and  tremble ; 
and  while  those  pains  lasted,  there  was  no  hopo  that  he 
would  ever  forget  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  or  forgive 
the  man  who,  "in  bis  firm  conviction,  had  been  guilty 
of  it. 

Even  as  ho  now  replaced  the  glass,  and  took  his  seat 
beside  tho  little  table  in  the  tap-Toom,  his  left  hand 
went  instinctively  to  his  shoulder,  and  ho  muttered  an 

oath. 

"  Curse  him  !"  be  said,  involuntarily. 

"  What '  you  haven't  forgotten  your  old  friend, 
Squiro  ?"  observed  Claridge. 

•'  Forgot  him !"  cried  Reginald.  "  I  tell  you  what, 
that  fellow  deserves  hanging  if  ever  man  did.  Ho  tried 
for  my  life  at  a  blow — that  was  his  murderous  intent; 
but  it  failed.  But  he  has  douo  this,  he  has  shortened 
by  ten  years  tho  life  he  would  havo  had  altogether.  And 
if  robbing  a  man  of  ten  years  of  his  life  isn't  callod 
murder,  why  it  ought  to  be — that's  all." 

"  So  it  ought,"  concurred  Claridge.  "  But  I  should 
have  thought  you'd  have  forgotten  him  by  this  time." 

"  I — I  forget  him  r"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 

"  Well,  p'raps  it's  natural  that  you  shouldn't,"  said 
tho  reprobate,  holding  up  his  tumbler  to  where  the 
light  should  have  been ;  "  though  you  must  admit  that 
you  had  your  revenge  of  him.  I  mean  in  tho  matter  of 
the  girl  —  what  was  her  name  ?  Daisy — ah !  Daisy 
Thorne." 

At  tho  mention  of  that  name,  a  perceptible  change 
came  over  the  face  of  Clavers — perceptible  even  in  tho 
dim  light  of  the  room. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  abruptly;  "  wo  didn'  come  hero 
to  talk  of  that.  I  think  of  her  too  often  for  it  to  be  good 
for  me.  Every  night  I  wake  out  of  my  sleep,  Claridge, 
from  acting  over  again  that  scene.  There's  the  church 
at  Tretton  wo  stole  our  way  into — there's  the  vestry, 
where  Sharke borrowed  the  surplice,  and  we're  standing 
lip  at  the  altar  again ;  the  ring  is  ou  her  finger,  as  it 
was  then,  and  once  more  she  drops  at  my  feet — dead ! 
Night  after  night,  night  after  night,  I  see  it  all ;  and  I 
always  wake  as  we're  plotting  how  to  bring  home  the 
body  without  exciting  suspicion.  Curse  it !  why  should 
it  haunt  me  ?  I've  done  worse  things  than  that,  and  for 

less  cause  ;  but  this   Hang  it,  man !  let's  change 

the  subject ;  I've  had  enough  of  that." 

B Being  his  evident  trepidation,  Claridge  handed  him 
another  tumbler  of  port.  This  steadied  his  nerves  for 
the  moment ;  and  then,  leaning  his  face  upon  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  while  his  elbows  formed  supporting 
brackets,  he  said — 

"  Well,  now  to  business.  You  wrote  to  me  to  come 
here — why  ?" 

"  Because  I  had  an  adventure  last  night,"  answered 
the  other,  slowly. 
"  An  adventure  ?" 

<:  Yes ;  and  one  of  a  singular  and  mysterious  nature." 

"  Indeed !  And,  pray,  is  that  any  concern  of  mine  ? — 
any  reason  why  you  nhoukl  send  to  me  from  Cecil-street 
to  attend  your  pleasure  ?"' 

"  Y03,"  returned  the  other,  quietly ;  *  I  think  you  will 
ndmit  there  was.  Will  you  order  another  bottle,  and 
hear  what  I'vo  to  say  ?" 

"No,"  returned  the  other;  "but  I'll  finish  this,  and 
give  you  teu  miuute3  while  I'm  at  it.  Come— sharp's 
iho  word !" 

Thus  encouraged,  Claridge  began : — 

"  L^r.t  night,"  he  said,  "  wo  hud  a  '  birthday '  at  the 
Silver  Pig— oue  of  my  favourite  houses.  I  was  in  the 
chair ;  and  it  promised  to  be  as  convivial  a  party  as  ever 
I  took  partjn." 

"  Bui  didn't  turn  out  so  ?" 

"No  ;  for  ja.-t  as  we  were  getting  warm,  r.nd  I  was 
in  the  very  act  of.  making  a  speech,  in  walked  two  fol- 
lows, evidently  both  disguised,  and  both  looking  for 


some  individual  present.  For  a  moment  I  was  imposed 
on,  till  one  of  them  turned  ou  me  a  green,  raw-hdded 
eye,  which,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten.  1  hud  seen 
it,  aim  tho  iinprcisiun  it  had  left  on  me  was  so  sa-ong, 
that  in  a  second  1  had  dashed  down  the  candelabra  be- 
fore me,  and  had  made  a  dash  through  the  open  window 
on  my  right." 
"  You  jumped  out?" 

"  Not  quite,  as  it's  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from 
tho  ground;  but  I  dropped  softly  by  my  long  arms,  and 
boiled  like  a  shot.  I  needn't  tell  you  they  pursued,  or 
that  others  joined  them,  or  that  thus  I  toon  received 
|  tho  attentions  of  a  mob.  It  was  the  narrowest  escape  I 
ever  had  of  being  handed  over  to  tho  tender  mercies  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  but  it  was  an  escape." 

"  You  dodged  them,  then  ?" 

"I  did.  i  plunged  down  a  dark  alley;  I  suddenly 
recollected  that  it  led  nowhere,  and  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  as  I  felt  that  I  was  fairly  caught  in  a  trap, 
when,  chancing  to  look  up,  I  perceived,  ten  feet  above 
my  head,  an.  open  window  with  a  light  shining  in  it. 
At  a  calmer  moment,  1  should  as  scon  have  thought  of 
climbing  the  Monument  as  ten  feet  of  brick  wall;  but 
desperation  lent  mo  cunning.  I  found  that  the  project- 
ing bricks  of  a  chimney  ran  up  the  face  of  this  wall,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  reflect,  I  scuffled,  scrambled, 
climbed — I  don't  know  how — up  these  chimney  bricks, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  ladder,  till  I  had  reached  the 
window.    It  was  open,  and  I  burst  into  the  room." 

"  There,"  interrupted  Reginald, <:  you  of  course  be- 
held some  beautiful  vision  of  loveliness,  at  whose  feet 

yon  flung  yourself,  imploring  protection  and  -" 

In  a  romance  I  should  have  done  so,"  continued  the 
other;  "  but  this  was  sober  reality.  No:  a  hasty  glance 
convinced  me  that  the  room  was  empty:  but  as  tho 
light  had  evidently  only  just  been  left  there,  I,  fearful  of 
detection,  wrapped  myself  in  the  window-curtains,  and 
listened  to  my  pursuers.  They  were  evidently  well  on 
the  scent.  They  reached  the  passage,  there  wa3  a  mo- 
mentary consultation,  then  they  plunged  into  it  with  a 
yell  of  triumph,  which,  however,  was  but  too  speedily 
changed  into  a  snarl  of  disappointment.  They  had 
evidently  soarchrd  the  place,  found  that  it  was  empty, 
and,  enraged  at  being  delayed  by  the  vain  search,  made 
off  as  speedily  as  their  legs  would  carry  thim.  Naturally 
enough,  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  tho  fugitive  had 
ascended  to  tho  window." 
•'•  You  were  safe,  then  t"  asked  tho  Squire. 

"  Safe !  Yes,  safe  enough  in  one  sense.  It  had  been 
easy  enough  to  scramble  in  a  fright  up  to  the  window, 
but  it  was  a  very  different  matter  to  descend  again  into 
the  passage.  At  all  events,  I  didn't  like  the  prospect; 
and  therefore  it  occurred  to  mo  to  examine  whether  it 
was  not  possible  for  mo  to  quit  tho  house  in  a  more 
easy  and  natural  manner— by  walking  out  at.  the  front- 
door. After  a  second  or  two,  therefore,  I  crept  out 
from  under  the  curtains,  and  was  stealing  on  up-toe 
across  the  room,  when  au  object  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, at  which  I  stopped,  and  involuntarily  uttered  a  cry 
of  astonishment." 

"  The  room  was  not  empty,  then  ?"  Interrupted  Rcgi- 
nald. 

"  On  tho  contrary,  I  was  its  only  inmate  at  that  mo- 
ment. No ;  that  which  attracted  my  attention  was  not 
a  living  object,  though  it  bore  the  lineaments  of  one.  It 
rather  appertained  to  tho  dead." 

"The  dead?" 

"  Yes.  In  a  word,  about  two  feet  above  the  table  on 
which  the  lamp  was  standing,  and  therefore  fully  illu- 
minated by  its  rays,  there  hung  the  white  plaster  cast — 
the  mask,  as  3  ou  would  call  it — of  a  dead  face." 

"  Male  or  female  ?"•  demanded  Reginald. 

"  It  was  a  female  face,  of  great  beauty  ;  and  though 
the  linos  were  there  indicating  that  it  bad  been  taken 
after  life  was  extinct,  it  was  so  life-like,  that  I  was  in  a 
moment  struck  by  the  marvellous  likeness  to  a  face 
which  I  had  scon  but  once,  and  then  under  anything 
but  a  natural  aspect.  Can't  yon  guess,  Mr.  Clavers, 
whose  face  that  was  tho  mask  of?" 

"  I  guess !    now  should  I  ?  " 

"Think!" 

"  I  am  thinking.  There  arc  few  faces  familiar  both 
to  you  and  I.  Let  me  see:  it  wasn't  the  girl  we've 
been  speaking  of?   It  wasn't— Daisy  Thorno  ?  " 

"  You  havo  guessed  it.  There  hung  the  mask  of  the 
dead  face  of  Daisy  Thorno ! " 

For  an  instant  Reginald  fixed  on  tho  now  almost  in- 
visible face  of  Claridge  a  look  of  terror,  then  ho  burst 
out  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Nonsense,  man!"  ho  cried,  "you  must  have  been 
mistaken.  We  know  well  enough  that  Thorno' s  daughter 
sleeps  quietly  in  her  grave  down  at  Grimwood.  We 
saw  her  taken  home :  we  saw  her  lying  in  her  coffin. 
Sharke  himself  buried  her.  What  time,  what  oppor- 
tunity had  anyone  to  take  a  cast  of  tho  girl's  face,  even 
if  there  had  been  a  soul  fool  enough  to  want  it  ?  Pshaw, 
man!  This  was  a  delusion  of  your  excited  brain;  the 
terror  of  the  moment  made  you  superstitious.  You  saw 
the  mask,  and  you  fancied  the  resemblance." 

"  So  I  argued,"  said  Claridge,  more  calmly  tb.au 
might  have  been  supposed  after  what  he  had  taken, 
'•  and  Cursing  my  own  folly,  I  turned  my  back  upon  the 
white  mask  and  left  the  room.  Outside  the  door  it  was 
profoundly  dark,  but  I  could  feel  that  a  short  passage  led 
'..1  a  winding- staircase.  Without  a  sound — without  the 
echo  of  a  footfall — I  threaded  that  passage  and  descended 
through  the  blind  darkness  cf  those  winding  stairs. 


Stealing  down,  I  at  length  planted  a  step  on  the  stone 
flags  of  tiio  hall  below;  and  feeling  my  way  \yitii  one 
hand  upon  the  wall,  I  was  moving  forward,'  when  the 
rattle  of  a  key  in  the  lock  of  tho  si  roet-door  broke  tho  ' 
profound  silence  of  tho  house.  Then  it  eptoi ,,,  ,mj 
tho  light  from  the  lamp  without  streamed  in  to  my  very 
feet.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  Had  I  hesitated,  my 
only  chance  of  escape  might  havo  been  lost ;  so  sum- 
moning up  all  the  courage,  I  was  master  of,  1  rushed 
forward,  aimed  a  blow  at  tho  unsuspecting  man  v.  ho 
was  quietly  entering  his  house,  and  laid  him  Bprawliuff 
on  the  pavement." 

"  And  you  ?— of  courso  you  made  off  like  lightning  ?  " 
asked  Reginald. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  first  some  irresistible 
impulse  moved  me  to  turn  and  give  a  look  at  the  pros- 
trate man.  That  look  did  not  deceive  me.  No,  Mr. 
Clavers,  it  was  not  fear,  it  was  not  imagination  ;  but 
the  man  who  lay  at  tho  door  of  the  house  where  1  saw 
the  mask  of  Daisy  Thorne  exactly  tallied  with  tho  de- 
scription of  her  betrothed— Jasper  Fairholt !  " 

At  these  words  Reginald  bur^t  into  a  loud  and  bois- 
terous laugh. 

"  A  very  pretty  piece  of  invention  ! "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"and  it  was  to  hear  this  that  you  brought  me  from  home 
on  such  a  night  ?  It  was  with  this  tale  that  you  hoped 
to  swindle  mo  out  of  a  skinful  of  port?  No,  no,  Mr. 
Claridge,  you  are  clever,  but  " 

"I  will  take  ray  Bib.o  oath!"  cried  Claridge,  rising 
with  solemn  earnestness ;  "  more  than  that — i  will  take 
you  to  the  very  house." 

'  "Do  that,"  said  tho  other;  "bring  mo  face  to  face 
with  the  mask  and  the— the— murderer, and  the  revvaid 
I  offered  twelve  months  ago  is  yours." 
Over  that  bargain  they  shook  haudl. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
TUE  BLOOD-STAINED  PISTOT. 

The  evening,  so  dense  and  poisonous  in  London  strcots, 
was  hardly  more  attractive  away  down  amid  the  green 
Woods  of  Garthorpo  Towers. 

Overhead  the  sity  was  a  dull,  leaden  rcof.  dashed  only 
with  a  smear  of  red  where  the  sun  had  geno  down  be- 
hind the  hills.  Through  tho  raw  air  a  email,  sleety 
rain  fell  monotonously  hour  after  hour,  and  w:;s  i.-<, :■>:■! 
at  intervals  in  sharp  gusts  against  tho  windows  of  iho 
house,  around  which  the  north  wind  sighed  r.nd  moaned. 

Inside  the  house  iiscif  the  aspect  of  tilings  i.e..-;  a 
little,  and  only  a  little,  more  cheerful.  A  fire  was  burn- 
ing on  tho  hearth  of  tho  drawing-room — a  wood  fire, 
always  pleasant  to  the  eye — b  -.tit  seemed  to  strugglo 
in  vain  against  a  depressing  influence  which  had  tome- 
how  crept  over  tho  old  place. 

It  was  not  easy  to  say  in  what  respect  it  was  changed, 
but  the  lapse  of  one  year  co.-ild  be  sensibly  felt  at  Gar- 
thorps  Towers.  Into  thoso  twelve  months  had  been 
crowded  an  age  of  suffering  to  its  two  inmates,  and 
there  is  not  a  greater  truth  than  that  the  light  of  homo 
must  come  from  within. 

At  the  Towers  that  light  was  well-nigh  darkened. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Lord  de  Vernon  had  lung 
combated  with  pecuniary  difficulties.  Unfortunate 
speculations  coon  after  attaining  his  majority  had 
drained  his  resources  to  the  last  dregs ;  and  ho  stood 
in  that  most  deplorable  of  all  positions—* a  man  with  a 
title,  with  a  family  name,  and  an  hereditary,  exalted 
station  to  keep  up,  but  utterly  without  resources  for 
that  purpose. 

The  estate  was  mortgaged  even  beyond  its  value;  tho 
Lady  Alicia's  dowry  had  been  borrowed  lung  ago,  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  ghastly  vortex  of  debt ;  ever,  pos- 
sible device  which  legal  ingenuity  could  suggest  for 
raising  money  had  been  resorted  to ;  and  now  Lord  do 
Vernon  saw  ago  staring  him  in  the  face,  allied  to  abso- 
lute poverty  and  degradation ! 

Already  tho  unwholesome  air  of  bankruptcy  seemed 
to  have  penetrated  the  Towers,  and  to  havo  left  its 
traces  there.  The  place  began  to  assume  a  shabby, 
neglected,  ruinous  aspect;  and  the  old  lord,  wan  and 
anxious,  with  his  beautiful  daughter,  now  worn  to  n 
shadow,  stole  about  like  ghosts  rather  than  human 
beings. 

There  was  now,  ns  there  had  been  for  lone-,  long  years, 
only  one  way  of  escape  from  the  ruin  which  was  slowly 
settling  down  upnu  this  devoted  place. 

True,  in  wild  dreams,  such  r.s  desperate  men  indulge 
in,  his  lordshipsometimeslhoughtof  his  younger  brother, 
who  had  run  away  to  the  States  when  little  ;..-.-re  than 
a  lad,  preferring  a  life  of  adventure  to  ono  of  genteel 
poverty  and  aristocratic  idleness,  and  who,  report  said, 
had  grown  prosperous  and  influential ;  but  hope  in  that 
quarter  was  vague  indeed.  They  had  never  agreed 
even  as  boys,  owing. to  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
younger  lad,  and  they  had  parted — parted,  perhaps*  for 
ever,  with  a  deadly  quarrel,  which  nearly  came  to  draw- 
ing of  swords  even  at  the  ship's  side.  Was  it  likely, 
then,  that  the  brother  would  listen  to  any  appeal  for 
aid- for  such  substantial  aid  as  would  suffice  to  redeem 
the  family  honour  and  estates  ?  And  even  if  that  was 
so,  wa3  his  lordship  at  all  likely  to  stoop  so  low  as  to 
make  an  appeal  for  that  aid?  No,  no:  there  was  but 
one  resource',  and  that  lay  in  the  marriage  of  Lady  Alicia 
to  some  wealthy  commoner,  ambitious  of  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  aristocracy. 

Such  a  suitor  seemed  to  havo  been  found  in  Sydney 
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Gravlo.   Lord  do  Vernon  had  been  sanguine  of  tho 
result  of  the  evident  impression  which  his  daughter  hud  ( 
made  npon  the  vouuc:  mac.  and  is  seemed  to  him  that  I 
the  end  of  his  trials  Lad  arrived. 

Strangely  enough,  it  aid  not  present  itself  to  him  as 
m  degrading  or  contemptible  transaction. 

Taere  wis  nothing-  which  jarred  npon  his  mind  iuthe  [ 
idea  that  Ladv  Alicia  was  to  bo  sold,  just  as  hi3  brother  ! 
in  America  might  havo  schlliis  pet  slave  to  redeem  tho  j 

Her  exilted  rank,  her  peerless  beamy,  surely,  he  won:  J 
r.rj-'ie — if  tha  point  really  seriously  occurred  to  him, 
r.n.i  probably  it  did  not — they  were  sufficient  advan- 
tages to  counterbalance  any  amount  of  mere  money  ? 

Alicia  herself,  however,  toox  a  more  just  view  of  the 
case.  She  was  not  blinded  by  class  prejudices;  x.nd 
when  her  gentle  heart  opened  to  the  sou  influence  of 
lore  for  Sydney  Grayle,  there  was  a  seeoud  reason  beside 
that  of  her  secret  which  made  her  shrink  from,  while  yet 
eagerly  looking  for  his  advances. 

■  Never,  never,"  she  had  said,  "  can  I  permit  him  to 
think  that  I  gave  my  hand  that  he  might  relievo  our  I 
house  from  hopeless  pauperism." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  thought  of  the  pang  that  would  , 
havo  cust  her.  •.vhieh  became  her  only  comfort  in  the  j 
reflection  that  he  was  now  lost  to  her — lost  to  her,  as  it  • 
appeared,  for  ever. 

And  with  him  vanished  the  light,  the  bloom,  the  joy  ! 
of  life,    From  the  moment  that  he  quitted  her  side,  she  ; 
pined  and  wasted  to  a  shadow.    She  seldom  hunted; 
never  visited.    The  household  amusements  in  which 
ehe  had  delighted  only  bored  and  wearied  her.  Tho 
only  pleasure  which  life  now  afforded  was  that  of  sitting  | 
hour  after  hour  lost  in  melancholy  Luu-ing  over  tho 
vanished,  the  irretrievable  pa->t.  j 

Meanwhile,  a  little  cloud,  almost  unregarded  at  first,  | 
liad  slowly  spread,  and  cow  overshadowed  Alicia's  ex-  j 

We  have  seen  the  persecution  to  which  she  had  been  I 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Arundel  Shurke.  It  I 
has  also  been  casually  stated  that  this  personage  had,  ! 
from  a  state  of  poverty,  risen  to  t'.,e  possession  of  ecu-  ' 
siderable  wealth.  Within  the  period  of  one  year  that  j 
wealth  had  been  doubled — nay,  trebled — and  tho  man 
had  thos  risen  into  power  and  importance. 

Thi<  circumstance  was  not  at  all  likely  to  affect  | 
Alicia'*  conduct  toward  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ' 
higher  he  rose,  the  more  she  would  despise  him. 

Bat  on  this  particular  evening  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  suddenly  opened  hercyes  l>>  the  influence  : 
wlnca  it  was  likely  to  produce  upon  hor  destiny. 

The  curtain*  had  been  drawn,  tho  wax  tapers  lit,  nud  ' 
Alicia  sat  by  the  fire-tide,  listlessly  engaged  over  sonic 
feminine  employment,  when  Lord  de  Vernon,  who  oc- 
copied  tho  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  had:.:.;  •  ! 
to  be  enjoying  his  after-dinner  nap,  snddenly  drew  the 
silk  hanikerchief  from  hu  head,  and  turning  '  .  Alicic, 

'•  Is  that  the  rain  beating  against  the  windows,  my 

"  Ye* :  the  r.  ind  is  rising,  too,"  replied  Alicia. 

"  Dear  me,  onl  I  rather  expected  "    He  stopped, 

as  il  LU  courage  faded  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  go 

"  Who,  pay.a?"  :  !.  1        f..-r  girl;  "  who,  at  thh 

''Oh, 'tli  nothing,  child;  W.  Slmrke  said  he  might 

"Sharkc!  Wliy,  it  is  twclvo  Months  since  ho  dared 
to  intrude  his  offensive  company  npon  us,"  said  Alicia,  j 

I.  .rd  do  V-rnon  looked  both  surprised  and  bewildered. 

"  It  is  come  time  Wore  he  has  paid  you  a  vi.it,  my 
love,"  be  i  iid,  at  length,  Using  his  eyes  npon  the  liro 
as  he  spoke  ;  "  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  him  on 

lie  felt  that  oa  he  spoke  tho  eyes  of  Alicia  wore  fixed 
op^n  him  inrjoiiio^ly,  and  with  a  throwing  look  of  alarm 

" I  was  not  aware,"  she  aid,  "that  there  Lad  been 
aa |  tt.iasartknis  between  you.  Surely,  surely,  you  havo 
not  he>-n  tempted  to  put  yourae!;'  uud'.r  obligations  to 

"Ob,  it  wan  a  tri.1*— a  m^ro  a'-t  of  accommoda- 


the 


witu  tho  im- 
am  innocent, 
it  at  thia  rno* 
More  than 


MBM  t  ho  old  man,  tarn* 

ing  gesture. 

bitterly,  "  I  am  a  fool  to 
i«  unworthy  of  it.  I  will 
•\  ■,;<,  what  is  it  which 


what  expedients  I  havo  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  keep  up  even  a  semblance  of  appearance ;  you  have 
hear-.!  of  the  Jews  and  their  horrible  extortions — in  fact, 
you  are  but  too  familiar  with  nil  the  miserable  details 
of  our  position.  Can  you  blame  me,  then,  severely,  very 
severely,  if  I  was  tempted  in  a  fatal  moment  to  forget 
the  wrongs,  which  this  man  had  done  us  " 

'•'  Ah !  1  see  it  all !"  interrupted  Alicia. 

"  If  I  was  moved  by  his  apologies — especially  as  they 
were  all  based  upon  his  lovo  for  you — and  his  kind, 
generous  offers  of  assistance,  to  give  my  name  

"  In  a  word,  he  holds  acceptances  of  vours  ?" 

"  He  docs." 

■  And  they  are  falling  due  V 

*  Yes ;  the  paper  has  but  two  days  to  run." 

"  And  you,"  cried  Alicia,  "  you  aro  utterly  unable  to 
meet  them  ?    I  know  it — I  can  read- it  in  your  eyes '." 

'•You  are  right,"  replied  his  lordship:  "but  things 
are  not  quite  so  desperate  as  your  terror  pictures 
them." 

"Not  so  bad?"  she  demanded.  "  Are  we  not  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  this  man  ?  Can  he  not  disgrace 
us,  crush  us,  sentence  us  to  infamy?  Oh,  lather!  you 
do  not,  you  cannot  know  the  heartless  villain  to  whom 
you  have  sold  yourself  to  a  life  of  bondage.  He  is  utterly 
heartless,  reckless,  and  inhuman!" 

"  No,  no,  my  child !  Beiusi— at  least  be  just '."  cried 
the  old  man.  "  He  has  already  renewed  these  aeecpt- 
anees,  ca  better  terms  than  I  could  have  expected;  and 
even  now  " 

His  lordship  paused  abruptly. 

"  Ah!  yon  hesitate  to  tell  me  what  his  generosity  has 
now  dictated.  It  is  something  CO  noble,  so  chivalric, 
that  you  have  not  the  courage  even  to  put  it  into 
words !" 

"  NaT,  it  is  because  you  are  so  prejudiced,  and  be- 
cause 1  see  clearly  the  terrible  effects  of  one  heart-blow 
upon  your  mind  and  health,  that  I  fear  to  mention  to 
you  the  name  of  another  suitor."' 

The  truth  was  out. 

With  an  eagle  glance  tho  poor  girl  seized  «upon  it, 
while  the  words  were  yet  upon  her  father's  lips. 

"  It  is  so,  then!"  she  cried  despairingly.  "Iff  in- 
stinct was  right.  You  are  iu  this  demon's  grasp,  father; 
and  my  hand  is  the  condition  of  your  release  ! 

She  had  quitted  her  seat;  sho  had  entangled  her 
white,  pure  hands  in  thick  masses  of  her  raven  hair, 
and  she  now  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  dismal  roonr,  like 
cue  who  could  only  escape  distraction  by  action — fierce, 
runid  action ! 

l'resontly  she  stopped  abruptly,  clutching  at  the  table 
beforo  her. 

"  Ami  the  price  at  which  ho  lias  tot  my  life  ?"  sho 
demanded  fiercely. 

"Oh,  my  child,  my  Alicia!  do  not  speak  to  mo  in 
those  dreadful  words  " 

*'  The  price— tho  price ':"  sho  repeated  between  her 
clenched  teeth. 

"  If  you  mean  to  what  extent  he  holds  paper  of  mine, 
I  should  say  that  it  was  about  twelve  thousand  pounds," 
said  his  lordship. 

"  Twelve  thuusand!" 

The  words  rang  from  Her  lips  like  tho  yell  of  a  tor- 
tured victim  on  the  rack. 

"„Yc-3 — but  all  is  not  yet  due;  and  if  you  will  sec  him 
— if  von  will  speak  fairly  to  him  " 

"rather!"  she  cried;  "one  moment!  Let  me  think 
— let  me  think.  Twelve  thousand  pound.- !  The  figures 
cru^h  mo ;  they  grow  to  millions  as  I  look  at  them,  so 
utterly  ore  they  beyond  our  means.   To  raise  that  snm 

— the  half,  the  fourth  of  il — within  two  days,  is   Oh! 

the  thought  is  madness — madness!    Father  " 

She  paused;  she  had  no  power  to  shape  the  words 
which  rose  to  bet  lips.  In  tho  few  seconds  which  had 
clap  ed  she  had  determined  all ;  but  it  was  so  hard  to 
say  it.  Hor  fair  fiv^  was  convulsed  with  tho  attempt ;  and 
it  was  with  n  look  of  terror  that  Lord  do  Vernon  saw 
her  sway  from  sido  with  tho  effort  iihe  was  making. 

"  Father,"  she  repeated,  in  faint,  low  tones,  "  there 
is  no  hope, — I  know  it.    I  am  ready  ;  let  him  come." 

"No,  my  child.no!"  cried  his  lordship,  tortured  nt 
tho  sight  of  the  agony  he  wan  inflicting. 

Sho  wuved  her  hand  impatiently. 

Tho  struggle  was  over,  tho  decision  was  come  to;  the 
sacrifice  proposed  to  her  was  inevitable,  and  she  had 
assented  to  it. 

Beyond  that,  sho  hnd  no  will,  no  power  to  speak ;  but, 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  mental  agony,  »hu  hur- 
ried from  tli  u  room. 

And  Lord  do  Vernon — was  ho  unmoved  at  the  sceno 
through  which  they  had  passed? 

Ah,  no!  Every  chord  in  his  fond  heart  vibrated  with 
MgUUlh,at  tl.e  fkehtof  tho  torturo  which  he  had  in- 
flicted npon  his  ohll  I.  Hut  upon  him,  as  upon  her,  there 
was  tho  awful  weight  of  necessity.  The  involvement  in 
which  ho  found  himself  had  accumulated  slowly  and  in- 
sidiously. With  bin  Bmooth  tongue  and  cunning  smile, 
the  gaunt  curato  had  ltd  him  on  and  on,  ever  protesting 
tlmt  his  menus  Wore  a  triple,  and  that  tho  day  of  pay- 
ment might  bo  indefinitely  remote,  until  the  bills  had 
nccunniniatod  _  to  sueh  on  amount  that,  with  other 
•Waal  upon  him,  his  lordship  was  utterly  inclinable  of 

Then  cumo  tho  demand  so  long  protruded— the  de- 
mand for  payment ;  and,  iu  Hon  of  flint,  his  lordahip'l 
permission  to  tho  exacting  debtor  to  approach  his 
daughter  as  an  acknow  ledged  suitor. 


"At  that  word,"  cried  tho  old  man,  as  he  now  stood 
gazing  after  tho  retreating  form  of  his  daughter,  a% 
should  havo  dashed  him  to  tho  earth!  It  was  my  duty 
to  dare  all,  to  face  all,  rather  than  listen  to  n  proposal 
which  is  in  itself  disgrace.  Ho  wed  my  child  !  He,  tho 
suu  of  a  huckster — a  butcher — I  know  not  what — aspire 
to  mingle  his  blood  with  ours!" 

At  tho  vory  idoa,  go  loath  .some,  so  revolting  to  his 
aristocratic  prejudices,  Lord  de  Vernon  shuddered. 

"And  if  I  feci  thus,**  he  cried,  "what  must  Hn 
Alicia's  agony?  Ah,  I  have  grown  brutal  in  my  old 
age!  Trouble  has  turned  my  brain.  Would,  would  1... 
Heaven  that  it  had  sapped  the  very  springs  of  life '. 
Would  that  I  could  die,  and  leavo  my  misery  and  my 
I  fair  fame  behind  me ! 

While  speaking,  Lord  do  Vernon  had  risen,  rind,  with 
bauds  clasped  behind  him,  had  begun  to  walk  rcstles)  ly 
to  and  fro. 

Audit  was  strange  that,  as  these  thoughts  came  upon 
him,  he  paused  before  an  object  which  Eeemcd  to 
acquire  a  sudden  fascination  for  him. 

It  was  an  old  cabinet,  on  which  was  placed  a  writing- 
desk,  and  upon  thc.t  a  small  ebony  ease,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  bust  of  the  poet  Milton. 

Was  there  anything  in  the  association  of  .ideas,  which 
made  him  look  so  fixedly  at  tho  little  bust.'and  then,  a.-: 
if  moved  by  au  irresistible  impulse,  move  it  from  i;:? 
plana  ? 

Or  was  it  the  ebony  ease  which  had  an  attraction  f  ,:• 
him  ?  Assuredly  that,  for  in  an  instant  he  had  tonchea 
a  spring,  had  thereby  thrown  open  the  lid,  and  no-.'.- 
stood  musing  in  fixed  abstraction  OVer  the  content'. 

"  I  have  the  strength  to  die,"  he  muttered.  'lis  s:o 
t  great  feat,  Sir  Archibald  Smiled  under  the  stxe.  And 
one  shot  would  end  all— would  end  all !  And  then  Alicia 
would  bo  free— free  and  happy!  Nay,  would  ehe? 
Have  I  not  gone  top  far?  Havo  I  not  risked  even  hev 
soantj  pittance?    Great  Heaven !  what  is  this  * " 

Starting  back,  as  if  bitten  by  an  adder,  the  old  man 
hastily  thrust  his  hand  into  tho  ebony  er.se.  and  drow 
from  it  a  simple  object  enough — one  far  a  pjdr  bf  silver- 
mounted  pistols. 

With  a  step  he  bore  it  to  the  fire,  and  held  it  so  that 
a  etroug  light  fell  upon  the  bright  silver  mountings. 

As  he  did  so,  his  emotion  was  piteous  to  behold. 

"  Blood !"  he  muttered,  between  his  chattering  teeth, 
"  blood  on  ono  of  Alicia's  pistols  !  151ood  on  the  barrel, 
(ho  stock,  the  mountings!  Merciful  Heaven!  If  i, 
should  bo  truo !  If  Alicia  did  seek  the  life  of  Itekmvild 
Clovers !" 

With  trembling  hand  Lord  do  Vernon  replaced  the 
pistol  in  the  ebony  box,  and  restored  tho  bust  of  the 
poet  to  its  place. 


CHAPTER  ITT. 

THE  ENCOUXITK  lU  THE  1-00. 

With  a-  choked  and  deadened  tone  the  church  clocks 
of  London,  high  up  ;!i:d  invisible  in  tho  fog,  boomed 
forth  the  hour  of  twelve  on  that  November  night. 

By  that  time,  on  that  night,  tho  streets  wero  utterly 
deserted;  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres 
life  seemed  to  havo  died  out.  The  houses  wero  close-;1, 
tho  audiences  had  vanished,  and  only  thu  log  reigucd, 
and  reigned  supreme. 

Thus  it  was  almost  with  n  hollow  and  ghostly  sound, 
that  a  solitary  cab  rattled  through  the  gloom  down  the 
deserted  Strand;  ana.  when  it  stopped  at  (.'ceil-street, 
and  tho  occupant,  a  gentlemen  somewhat  the  wor.;o  foi" 
liquor,  alighted  at  tho  corner,  it  was  assuredly  by  mere 
chance  that  he  ran  mump  into  tho  nrms  of  a  man  who 
was  emerging  from  that  portioular  street. 

Tho  individual,  thus  rudely  encountered,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  relish  such  treatment,  for  in  an  instant  ho  had 
whipped  out  his  sword,  and,  with  :ui  oath,  threatened 
to  run  the  other  through  tho  body. 

"Ho!  ho!  two  can  play  at  that,"  cried  1  he  inebriated 
gentleman ;  and  so  saying,  he  also  drew,  and  threw 
himsclf  into  an  attitude  of  defence. 

"Stay!  stay!"  cried  the  attacking  party;  "I  know 
that  voice!" 

"And  you'll  know  tho  point  of  this  sword,  if  you 
don't  look  alive  \"  exclaimed  the  other. 

At  tho  same  time  he  made  a  desperate  thrust  nt  the 
fellow,  which  was  within  nil  inuh  of  running  hii-.i 
through  tho  heart*  but  was  cleverly  and  adroi.ly 
parried. 

Then  began  a  fierce,  wild,  reckless  encounter,  which 
tho  fog  rendered  equally  dangerous  to  both  parties,  and 
do  doubt  it  would  have  been  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, but,  that  in  the  very  heat  of  it,  toid  just  a3  u 
crowd  were  beginning  to  collect — for  then,  as  now, 
crowds  will  spring  up  fiom  desert  streets — another 
vehicle  rattled  up  attended  by  liuk-boys;  tho  door 
burst  open,  and  a  third  swordsman  interposed  between 
the  combatant*, 

"  Gentlemen  l"  cried  tho  new-comer  ;  "nro  you 
mad  ?  Tins  i3  a,  murder,  not  a  duel !  Bring  torches 
hero!" 

Thus  commanded,  half-a-dozen  link-boys  rushed  for- 
ward, and  created  a  sudden  blaze,  of  wliieh  tho  mau 
who  had  Commenced  the  fray  basely  availed  himself,  to 
give  a  sodden  and  unexpected  thrust.    But  this  the 

ran«  r  parried,  and  so  the  light  fell  upon  the  faces  of 
tiio  threo  men,  thus  Ituudiug  with  drawn  swords, 
.cowling  each  at  the  othir. 
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In  a  second,  however,  the  expression  of  their  faces 
changed  from  one  of  fierceness  to  that  of  mutual  recog- 
nition. 

"What!  Joo  Barton!"  cried  tlio  man  who  had 
stepped  from  the  cab  ;  "you  here  P" 

'*  Yes  ;  and  by  Heaven,  had  I  known  that  it  had  been 
you,  Clavers,  I  had  to  deal  with,  I'd  have  had  your 
licart  out,  for  a  mean,  pitiful  scoundrel!" 

Reginald  Clavers — for  it  was  he — inflamed  with  the 
wine  ho  had  taken,  rushed  forward  at  thoso  words,  as  if 
ho  would  have  cloven  tho  fellow  to  the  chine,  while 
Barton,  with  fiendish  satisfaction,  prepared  to  receive 
the  attack. 

But  tho  stranger  interposed. 

"  Seizo  that  man,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Barton ;  "  I 
will  bo  responsible.  You  know  me,  Mr.  Clavers,"  he 
added,  as  tho  servants  obeyed,  and  pinioned  the  man ; 
"  at  least  wo  have  mot  before,  and  the  naruo  of  Sydney 
Grayle  will  be  fcmiliar  to  you  ?" 

"  Perfectly,''  replied  Reginald,  taking  the  proffered 
hand  of  tho  other  gracefully,  for  Reginald  could  play 
tho  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  libertine ;  "  though  I  had 
forgotten  your  face.  You  have  returned  to  Lngland, 
then,  once  moro  ?" 

"  Once  more,"  repeated  Sydney  Grayle,  with  a  molan- 
choly  sigh. 

"  Give  me  that  fellow's  sword,"  said  Reginald,  ad- 
dressing the  link-boys. 

Promptly  obeyed,  ho  received  tho  weapon,  and  placing 
it  across  his  knee,  snapped  the  blade  in  two,  and  then 
contemptuously  tossed  the  fragments  into  the  road. 

"  Release  him,"  ho  said,  authoritatively ;  "  I  don't 
fear  him." 

"One  moment,"  interposed  Gra3-le;  "I  have  hoard 
of  this  man.  Ho  was  one  of  thoso  suspected  of  a  crime 
which  nearly  cost  you  a  life,  and  has  robbed  me  of  a 
life's  happiness." 

"You  !"  exclaimed  Reginald,  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes ;  and  siuce  it  is  to  satisfy  myself  upon  that  point 
that  I  have  returned  to  England,  I  cannot  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  the  mau  Providence  has  thrown  into  my 
hands.  Unless,  indeed,  you  can  be  responsible  for  his 
appearance,  Mr.  Clavers." 

"  You  may  do  that,"  said  Barton,  upon  whom  the 
words  of  the  stranger  had  produced  a  strong  though 
mementary  clfect ;  I  shall  not  run ;  I  shall  be  always 
near  you,  niyht  and  day,  until  " 

Whstevor  "the  conclusion  of  tho  sentence,  whether 
oath  or  imprecation,  tho  man  raised  his  oyes,  and  mut- 
tered it  in  an  undertone. 

Reginald  fixed  en  him  an  unquiet  gaze. 

"  He  has  left  Grimwood  now,"  ho  said,  hesitatingly, 
'•'  and  is  out  of  my  power;  but  you  hear  him." 

"  I  do ;  set  him  free." 

No  sooner  was  he  released,  than  Barton,  whoso  hair 
was  shaggy,  his  eyes  red,  and  his  whole  attire  that  of  a 
sloven,  rushed  toward  Clavers — then  suddenly  stopped. 

"  I  will  not  dio  till  I've  seen  you  hung — hung  before 
Newgate,  over  there  !"  he  shrieked,  pointing  with  out- 
stretched hands.  "  I've  sworn  it,  Clavers,  and  I  shall 
keep  my  oath." 

Then  turning,  and  dashing  aside  the  little  crowd  on 
cither  hand,  ho  muttered  a  curse  and  disappeared  into 
the  fog. 

Whatever  it  was  which  gave  weight  to  the  words  just 
uttered,  they  certainly  were  not  without  their  effect  upon 
the  young  Squire.  For  some  moments  he  was  silent 
and  abstracted  ;  then  seizing  tho  arm  of  Grayle,  he  in- 
sisted on  his  accompanying  him  to  his  chambers  in 
Cecil-street. 

And  a  pleasing  change  the  room  which  they  entered 
afforded,  to  the  fog  and  drizzle  and  gloom  of  the  streots 
without.  A  large  tiro  roared  and  crackled  on  the 
hearth,  and  tilled  with  light  and  warmth  an  apartment, 
in  which  luxury  struggled  with  tho  traces  of  dissipation. 
Tho  appointments  of  the  place  wero  rich  to  extrava- 
gance, but  all  bore  traces  of  days  and  nights  of  reckless 
license,  and  riotous  debauchery. 

"  Grayle,"  cried  Reginald,  who  was  never  cere- 
monious in  addressing  anybody,  "  I'm  obliged  to  you, 
old  fellow,  for  your  timely  interference  to-night.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  if  you  hadn't  come  along  when  you  did, 
1  should  have  got  the  worst  of  it.  I'm  a  three-bottle 
man,  but  I've  gone  rather  beyond  high-water  mark  to- 
night, and  what  with  the  fog  inside  and  out,  I  wasn't  a 
match  for  that  follow." 

"I  saw  that  at  a  glance,"  replied  the  other;  "but 
how  came  you  into  the  difficulty  ?" 

"  WeH,  the  fact  is — but  you  haven't  anything  to 
drink ;  here  you  are — port,  claret,  auything  you  like  ! 
The  fact  is,  I've  had  some  dealings  with  the  fellow,  in 
which  he  thinks  I've  got  the  best  of  him.  I  promised 
him  a  farm,  I  believe ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  dad  gave 
it  to  somebody  else,  and  this  fellow  cut  up  rough  about 
it,  and  left  Grimwood,  and,  I  believe,  came  up  hero  and 
turned  bully,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  so  you  see  he 
was  only  too  glad  of  tho  chance  of  having  a  thrust  at 
ine.    Help  yourself,  man — help  yourself!" 

Sydney  Grayle  mechanically  obeyed ;  but  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  a  bright  point  in  the  glowing  coals,  and 
his  thoughts  had  wandered — wandered  back  to  that  day 
twelve  months  ago,  when  lie  met  Lady  Alicia  in  the 
storm,  and  turned  her  to  stone  with  his  cruel  words. 

They  did  not  seem  so  cruel  then  as  they  had  sinco 
seemed ;  nor  did  it  then  strike  him,  as  it  had  done 
many  and  many  a  time  since,  as  he  had  moved  from 
place  to  place,  a  reckless  wanderer — that  ho  had  acted 
hastily. 


Thousands  of  times  he  had  sinco  said  to  himself — 

"  Anyono  may  be  suspected  of  a  criino  of  which  ho 
is  innocent ;  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidenco  is 
never  perfect,  and  I  at  least  should  hare  believed  her 
innocent  until  sho  was  convicted  of  guilt." 

This  thought  was  upon  him  now,  revived  by  the  men- 
tion of  tho  familiar  name  of  Grimwood,  and  it  was 
therefore  with  an  effort  that  ho  aroused  himself  to 
listen  to  what  his  companion  said. 

"  By-the-way,"  exclaimed  Reginald,  suddenly,  as  ho 
drove  the  poker  into  a  huge  block  of  coal,  and  shattered 
it  into  blazing  atoms,  "  you  mado  a  short  stay  in  our 
part  when  we  met  at  the  Towers." 

"  Very ;  I  was  pressed  for  time,"  said  the  young  man, 
evasively. 

"  Ah!"  cried  the  other,  taking  a  cigar,  and  offering 
tho  box  to  his  friend.  "  I  was  rather  surprised  at  it, 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  I'd  heard  of  you  from  Lord  do 
Vernon,  as  having  mado  yourself  pleasant  to  his  girl  at 
Florence— Genoa — where  was  it?  I  had  rather  a 
notion  that  you  might  be  spo«ney  over  her." 

It  was  said,  with  an  indifference  admirably  assumed, 
between  the  intervals  in  lighting  the  cigar ;  but  the 
bloodshot  eyes  of  the  young  Squire  wero  upon  Grayle, 
watching  him  intently. 

And  those  bloodshot  oyes  saw  the  colour  come  and 
go  in  tho  pale  face  of  the  young  man,  aud  noted  tho 
spasmodic  effort  with  which  ho  called  up  a  ghastly 
smile,  as  he  replied,  gaily — 

"  Oh,  no !  a  nice  girl  enough,  I  should  say — intelli- 
gent and  all  that — but — but  " 

"  I  see ;  all  the  lovo  was  on  her  side,"  remarked 
Reginald,  coolly. 

"  Ah  !  you  think,  then — that  is,  you  think  sho's  of  a 
loving  disposition  ?"  asked  Sydney,  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  I  know  it — I'd  take  my  oath  of  it;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what,  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  bclievo  you  mado  an 
impression  on  her  which  sho  won't  soon  forget." 

"You  think  that?" 

"  I  know  this,  at  all  events,  that  she  hasn't  been  tke 
same  woman  since  your  flying  visit  to  Grimwood.  But 
you  don't  drink,  man  ?" 

He  had  no  need  of  drink. 

The  excitement  produced  by  thoso  words  was  enough ; 
it  gleamed  out  in  his  eyes,  it  flushed  his  cheek,  it 
coursed  through  every  vein  in  his  body.  Already,  as 
we  have  shown,  ho  had  repented  of  tho  past ;  but  tho 
words  of  the  wild,  reckless  Squire  gave  him  hopo  for 
the  future.  They  told  him  that  Alicia  still  loved,  still 
lamented  him. 

Alas !  how  little  did  he  know  the  object  with  which 
those  words  were  uttered.  How  little  could  he  con- 
ceive of  the  depths  of  the  black  heart  hidden  beneath 
that  jovial  esterior ;  or  of  the  bitter  feelings  of  hate 
and  vengeance  dictating  the  smile  which  played  around 
those  sensual  lips. 

For  awhile  the  conversation  took  a  general  and  un- 
important turn ;  but  there  was  only  one  subject  in 
which  Grayle  was  really  interested,  and  to  this  he 
adroitly  retui-ned. 

"  Mr.  Clavers,"  ho  said,  when  there  ensued  a  slight 
pause  ;  "  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  to  beg  of 
you  a  simple  answer.  I  noticed  that,  as  you  raised  tho 
bottle,  tho  effort  caused  a  twinge  in  your  right  shoulder 
— that  is  the  result  of  your  wound.  Do  you  believo 
that  the  woman  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  in- 
flicted that  wound  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  demanded  Reginald. 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  the  other;  "but  I  have  a 
strong,  a  powerful  object,  in  ascertaining  the  fact.  Un- 
certainty with  regard  to  it  has  cost  me  months  of 
agony,  and  " 

"  Indeed !"  interrupted  the  Squire ;  "  you  take  a^sur- 
prising  interest  in  me,  for  a  comparative  stranger." 

Sydney  smiled. 

"  You  don't  quite  understand  me,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Grayle,"  said  Reginald,  "I  understand 
you  perfectly.  I  know  the  position  in  which  you  stand  ; 
I  have  known  it  ever  since  you  left  Grimwood ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I've  often  amused  myself  with  the 
thought  of  it." 

The  right  hand  of  tho  younger  man  involuntarily 
sought  his  sword,  then  dropped.  Reginald  noticed  the 
action — drink  only  seemed  to  quicken  his  intellect — and 
went  on.  ; 

"  When  you  came  so  suddenly  among  us,"  he  said, 
"  your  object  was  to  pay  court  to  De  Vernon's  daughter. 
I  saw  that  with  half  an  eye.  Oh !  it  waB  very  natural ; 
I'd  done  it  myself  long  before,  but  I  got  tired  of  it,  and 
dropped  her." 

Again  Sydney's  hand  wandered  to  his  sword,  and 
again  Reginald  noted  it,  and  went  on. 

"Well;  you  came  at  a  good  time.  We  had  quar- 
relled, and  the  coast  was  almost  clear." 

"  Almost  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  there  was  one  individual  in  the  field.  He 
hadn't  much  chance,  it  was  true  ;  he  wasn't  the  favour- 
ite, and  wasn't  likely  to  take  a  first  place— still  he  was 
there." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  Sydney,  "  that 
Alicia  had  another  lover  at  that  moment?" 

"  And  if  she  had,  coidd  she  help  it  ?  If  every  male 
about  Grimwood,  about  Garthorpo  Towers,  shout  Tret- 
ton,  had  been  dying  with  lovo  for  her — I  ask,  again, 
could  she  help  it  ?" 

"  But  she  might  have  encoura.g-?d  — " 


"  She  might ;  but  did  not.  No,  so  far  you  had  it  all 
to  yourself;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  a  lover  to  bo 
favoured ;  ho  must  bo  wary  also.  Now,  that  was  just 
where  you  were  wanting.  You  had  only  0110  man  to 
fear,  only  one  to  avoid,  and  you  rushed  into  his  arms, 
and — he  threw  you !" 

"  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  — "  began 
the  young  man. 

"Where  you  were  'sold'?"  interrupted  Reginald. 

Oh,  that's  soon  explained.  On  a  certain  evening,  as 
you,  no  doubt,  well  remember,  you  gave  a  stranger  a 
ride  in  your  carriage  from  the  Towers  to  Tretton  ?" 

"  I  did ;  but  that '  stranger,'  as  you  call  him,  was  tho 
curato  of  Garthorpe — surely,  a  respectable  man  ?"  said 
Sydney. 

"  No  doubt,"  returned  Reginald ;  "  1  do  not  say  a 
word  against  him — I  am  simply  recalling  facts.  Now, 
during  that  ride,  nothing  was  moro  natural  than  that 
you  should  talk  over  passing  events.  You  did  do  so, 
and  among  them — again,  not  unnaturally — the  late  out- 
rage upon  me  in  the  Park  was  brought  under  your 
notice. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  this  ?"  inquired  tho  other. 

"  Was  it  not  so  ?"  said  Reginald.  "  You  cannot  deny 
it;  nor  can  you  deny  that,  but  for  what  then  passed, 
Alicia  do  Vernon  might  at  this  moment  bo  your  wife." 

"  It  is  too  true!  it  is  too  true!"  murmured  tho  young 
man. 

"  Very  well,  then,  so  far  I  am  right.  Now,  lot  us  go 
a  step  further.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the  wily 
Curate  had  an  object  in  loading  yon  into  that  conversa- 
tion ?  Did  it  never  strike  you  as  possible  that  ho  might 
have  given  it  a  peculiar  turn  to  suit  his  own  ends  ?  In 
a  word,  can't  you  now  see  that  the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharko 
was  your  rival,  and  that  you  became  his  dupe  ?" 

At  this  climax,  wholly  unexpected,  Sydney  Graylo  sat 
for  an  instant  g-zing  on  his  companion  in  speechless, 
open-eyed  astonishment.    Then  he  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  ho  demanded. 

Reginald  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Was  Lady  Alicia  never  suspected  of  tho  murderous 
attack  upon  you  ?" 

"Certainly  she  was,"  said  Reginald— "by  Sharko!" 

"  But  he  was,  you  say,  her  lover.  With  what  object, 
then,  did  he  bring  this  horrible  charge  against  her  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  But  I  can  suspeet  that,  having 
lost  all  hope  of  her  love,  he  camo  to  the  desperate  re- 
solve of  acting  upon  her  fears.  It  became  his  policy  to 
make  the  case  against  her  overwhelming  " 

"  But  surely  not  to  spread  the  calumny?" 

"  Not  till  the  case  became  desperate;  not  till  there 
was  a  rival  in  the  field.  AVhen  you  came,  a  prompt  movo 
became  inevitablo,  or  the  game  was  lost." 

"  Great  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  the  young  mau,  clasping 
his  brow,  "  that  I  should  have  been  made  tho  dupe  of 
such  infamy ! — that  I  should  have  wronged  her  with  tho 
bare  suspicion  of  such  an  act! — that  I  should  have 
doomed  myself  to  these  hours  of  torture !  Clavers  ! 
you  have  done  me  a  service  for  which  I  can  never  suf- 
ficiently recompense  you  !  In  what  you  have  said,  you 
have  reaioved  a  load  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  Clavers ;  "  no  thanks  to  me. 
Come,  man,  another  class  !  " 

"No,"  exclaimed  Sydney,  "not  a  drop.  You  must 
excuse  me  to-night :  I  must  begone." 

"Gone!" 

"  Yes,  without  a  moment's  delay." 

"  But  where — where  arc  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  Grimwood,"  replied  the  young  man,  taking  up 
his  hat.  In  half-an-hour  tho  mail-cart  starts  from  the 
Borough.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  at  Garthorpe 
Towers." 

And  with  a  few  hasty  words  of  thanks  and  parting, 

he  was  gone. 

Reginald  Clavers  looked  after  him  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  with  a  sinister  smile. 

"  Now,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  he  said  aloud,  and  with 
a  hoarse  lough,  "  but  what  wo  have  some  very  jolly 
fun ! " 

So  saying,  he  selected  another  cigar,  and  sat  down  to 
enjoy  it — and  to  think. 

(To  lie  continued  in  our  next.) 


Impudence  with  the  Chili,  Off.— A  short  time 
since,  a  rather  genteel-looking  young  man  walked  into 
the  bar  of  the  Woodruff  House,  and  called  for  a  whiskey 
toddy.  He  was  served,  and  after  he  drank  the  toddy 
he  obtained  a  cigar,  and  sat  by  the  tiro  and  leisurely 
puffed  it  away.  He  then  called  for  another  toddy,  and 
having  placed  it  beneath  his  vest,  he  calmly  buttoned 
his  coat,  pulled  on  his  gloves,  and  turning  to  tho  bar- 
keeper, said—"  I'm  ready."—"  You  aro  ready,  aro 
you?"  replied  the  bar-keeper;  "  well,  sir,  your  bill  is 
twenty-live  cents." — "  I  was  aware  of  that  fact,"  replied 
the  patron,  folding  his  arms,  and  turning  his  face  to- 
wards the  door ;  "  aud  now  I'm  ready."—"  Ready  for 
what  ?"— "  To  be  kicked  out.  Hain't  a  darned  cent.— 
couldn't  do  without  liquor— been  served  like  a  gent— 
ain't  ashamed  of  my  poverty—  take  your  pay.  Kick 
away !"  The  bar-keeper,  finding  that  the  chap  was  in 
earnest,  obliged  him  with  several  applications  of  his 
boot-toe,  lustily  administered.  The  idler,  boro  it  in 
good  part,  and  after  ho  had  been  kicked  into  the  street, 
turned  round  and  made  a  polite  bow  to  the  bar-keeper, 
and  then,  apparently  in  a  merry  mood,  sauntered  down 
the  street.— Cincinnati  Paper. 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  MANY  LANDS. 

I.— MY  AD  VENTURES  IN  AFRICA. 

Joui?ncTlxr#  in  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  country,  and 
only  accompanied  by  a  single  native,  I  arrived  one  day 
at  a  fountain,  situated  in  a  defile  between  some  craggy 
rocks.  The  water  issued  from  different  parts  amongst 
these  cliffs,  forming  little  pools  here  and  there;  and 
though  the  plane  wax  difficult  of  access,  elephants,  and 
other  large  game,  were  in  the  habit  of  flocking  to  the 
water  nightly.  As  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground 
afforded  excellent  "  ambuscades,"  and  being  much  in 
want  of  provisions,  I  determined  to  watch  the  pools  in 
question  for  a  night  or  two. 

A  LI0S  roil  A  BEDFELLOW. 

The  first  night,  was  a  failure ;  but  in  the  second,  I 
succeeded  in  killing  a  white  rhinoceros.  After  this, 
though  I  watched  long  and  well,  nothing  appeared, 
and  at  last  sleep  overtook  me.  JIow  long  I  slumbered 
I  know  not ;  but  on  a  sudden  I  thought,  or  dreamt, 
that  I  waa  in  danger.  From  much  night-watching, 
my  hearing  and  sight  had  gradually  acquired  such 
an  acuteness,  that  even  in  sleep  I  was  able  to  retain  a 
certain  consciousness  of"  what  was  passing  around  me; 
and  it  is  probable  that  I  was  indebted  to  this  remark- 
able faculty  for  the  preservation  cf  my  lifo  on  the 
present  occasion.  At  first  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  fear,  and  for  a  while  my  senses  were  too  confused  to 
enable  me  to  form  any  accurate  notion  of  the  imagined 
danger.  Gradnally,  however,  consciousness  returned, 
and  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  breathing  of  an  animal 
close  to  my  fare,  accompanied  by  a  purr  like  that  of  a 
eat.  I  knew  that  only  one  animal  existed  in  these  parts 
capable  of  producing  the  sound,  and  at  once  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  lion  was  actually  stooping  over  me. 

If  a  man  had  ever  cause  for  dread,  I  think  I  cer- 
tainly had  on  this  occasion.  I  became  seriously 
alarmed.  My  first  impulse  was  to  get  hold  of  my  pin, 
which  was  lying  read/  cocked  immediately  before  me, 
and  the  nert  to  raise  myself  partially  from  my  reclining 
position.  In  doing  so  I  made  as  little  noi*«  as  possible  ; 
ont,  slight  though  it  might  b -,  if.  w.i.s  sufficient  to 
attract  the  notice  of  t:.  bc'iv.t,  who  ntt< -red  a  gruff 
kiad  of  growl,  too  well  L-'jwn  to  be  n  viudcrst 


CATCHING  THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Following  with  my  eyes  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  lion,  but  could  only 
make  ont  a  large  dark  mass  looming  through  the  night- 
mist.  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about,  I  instinc- 
tively levelled  my  gun  at  the  beast.  My  finger  was 
on  the  trigger;  for  a  moment  I  hesitated;  but,  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  pulled  it,  and  the  next  instant  the 
surrounding  rocks  rang  with  the  report,  followed  by 
roarings  from  the  beast,  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Well  knowing  what  a  wounded  lion  is  capable  of,  and 
how  utterly  helpless  I  was,  I  regretled  my  rashness. 
The  wounded  beast,  who  at  times  .seemed  to  bo  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  "  skiirm,"  and  at  others  at  some 
little  distance,  was  rolling  on  the  ground,  and  tearing 
it  up  in  convulsive  agonies.  How  loug  this  struggle 
between  life  and  death  lasted  is  hard  to  say,  but  to  mo 
it  appeared  an  age.  Gradually,  however,  and  to  my 
great  relief,  his  roars  and  moans  subsided,  and  after 
awhile  ceased  altogether. 

Dawn  at  length  appeared ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
some  time,  and  then  with  much  caution,  that  I  ven- 
tured to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  lion,  who,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  I  found  dead  within  fifty  yards  of  my  placo 
of  concealment. 

HARPOONING  A  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The  hippopotamus  abounds  in  Africa,  and  tho  native 
Bayeye  are  accustomed  to  harpoon  this  great  animal  in 
tli''  '1  eoge  and  other  rivers  to  the  northward  of  Ngami. 

Hippopotami  arc  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  river, 
but  only  in  certain  localities.  Their  presence  is  often 
known  by  their  snorts  and  grunts,  whilst  splashing  and 
1  blowing  in  the  water,  or  by  the  ripple  on  the  surface, 
Ion'.-  before  they  are  actually  seen. 

Ai  soon  :.  the  position  of  the  hippopotami  it  as- 
certained, one  or  more  of  tho  most  skilful  and  intrepid 
of  the  hunters  stand  prepared  with  the  harpoons, 
whilst,  the  rest  make  ready  to  launch  the  canoes,  should 
the  attack  prove  successful.  The  biutlo  and  noise 
Caused  by  these  preparations  gradually  subside.  Con- 
versation is  earned  on  in  a  whisper,  and  every  one  is 
on  the  '/>'.<-' 'ix.  The  niorting  and  plunging  become 
every  moment  more  distinct ;  but  a  bend  in  the  stream 
still  hides  thfl  animals  from  view.  The  angle  being 
|..i  d, several  'lark  objee'  :  are  seen  floating  listlessly  on 
Hie  water,  looking  more  like  the  crests  of  sunken  rocks 
Hum  living  ci  eatuics.    On,  ou  glides  the  raft  with  lis 


sable  crew,  who  are  now  worked  up  to  the  highest  stato 
of  excitement.  At  last,  the  raft  is  in  the  midst  of  the  herd, 
who  appear  quite  unconscious  of  danger.  Presently,  ono 
of  the  animals  is  in  immediate  contact  with  tho  raft. 
Now  is  the  critical  moment.  The  foremost  harpooner 
raises  himself  to  his  full  height  to  give  greater  force  to 
the  blow,  and,  the  next  instant,  the  fatal  iron  descends 
witli  unerring  accuracy  iu  the  body  of  the  hippopotamus. 

The  wounded  animal  plunges  violently,  and  dives  to 
the  bottom  ;  but  all  his  efforts  to  escape  are  unavailing. 
Tho  line,  or  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon,  may  break  ;  but 
the  cruel  barb  once  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  the  weapon, 
(owing  to  the  thickness  and  toughness  of  tho  beast's 
hide)  cannot  bo  withdrawn. 

As  soon  as  the  hippopotamus  is  struck,  ono  or  moro 
of  tho  men  launch  a  canoe  from  off  the  raft,  mid  hasten 
to  the  shore  with  the  harpoon-line,  and  take  a  "  round 
turn"  with  it  about  a  tree  or  bunch  of  reeds,  so  that 
the  animal  may  either  be  "  brought  up"  at  once,  or, 
should  thcro  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  line,  "  played 
(to  liken  small  things  to  great)  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  salmon  by  the  fisherman.  But  if  time  should  not 
admit  of  the  lino  being  passed  round  a  troo,  or  the  like, 
both  line  and  "  buoy"  are  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
the  animal  goes  wheresoever  ho  chooses. 

The  rest  of  the  canoes  are  now  all  launched  from  off 
the  raft,  and  chase  is  given  to  tho  poor  brute,  who,  so 
soon  as  ho  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  is  saluted 
with  a  shower  of  light  javelins.  Again  he  desceuds, 
his  track  deeply  crimsoned  with  gore.  Presently — and 
perhaps  at  some  littlo  distance — ho  onco  more  appears 
on  the  surface,  when,  as  before,  missiles  of  all  kinds  aro 
hurled  at  his  devoted  head. 

When  thus  beset,  tho  infuriated  benst  not  nufrc- 
quently  turns  upon  his  assailants,  and  either  with  his 
formidable  tusks,  or  with  a  blow  from  his  enormous 
head,  staves  in  or  capsizes  tho  canoes.  At  times, 
indeed,  not  satisfied  with  wreaking  his  vengeauco  on 
the  craft,  he  will  attack  one  or  other  of  the  crew,  and, 
with  a  single  grasp  of  his  horrid  .jaws,  either  terribly 
mutilate  the  poor  fellow,  or,  it  may  be,  cut  his  body 
fairly  in  two. 

The  chose  often  lasts  a  considerable  time.  So  long 
as  the  lino  and  the  harpoon  hold,  the  animal  cannot 

escape, because  the  "buoy" always  marks  his  where- 
about. At,  length,  from  loss  of  blood  or  exhaustion, 
Behemoth  ■occumos  to  his  pursuers. 


6  "EVERY  YfEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


TALES  OF  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 

NO.  I. — T;iE  HOWIE-KNIFE  SHEATH. 

3Il  wife  possessed  a  very  deal  friend  named  Ellen 
Broddock.  They  were  schoolfellows  together,  although 
my  wife  was  considerably  the  elder  of  the  two. 

Ellen  B ruddock's  father  resided  ut  Athens,  just  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Hudson.  Ho  was  a  vory  wealthy  gentle- 
man, but  very  proudtaad  aristocratic.  It  is  but  right  I 
should  inform  tho  reader  that  I  married  considerably 
above  my  station,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  fact  that  J 
could  claim  acquaintance  with  ELleu;  as  for  her  father, 
I  had  never  seen  him,  nor  do  I  suppose  lie  would  havo 
noticed  me  even  if  I  had  ever  been  introduced  to  him  ; 
with  his  daughter,  however,  it  was  different;  whenever 
she  cuine  to  Xew  York,  she  callod  to  visit  us,  and  spent 
many  hours  in  our  company.  She  was  a  charming  girl, 
a&d  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

One  day  we  called  on  her,  and  found  a  gentleman 
present,  who  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Leonard  Bartlett. 

"And  this  gentleman,"  said  Ellen,  "is  my  preserver 
— to  him  I  owo  my  life  over  and  over  again."  While 
:-hc  spoke,  I  thought  sho  cast  on  Bartlett  a  look  reveal- 
ing devoted  love. 

Impressed  with  Leonard,  I  found  him  extremely 
intelligent,  and  the  discourse  became  animated  in  tho 
extreme.  Tho  clock  struck  eleven  without  our  having 
any  idea  how  rapidly  the  timo  had  passed.  A  week 
after,  I  was  reading  the  telegraphic  intelligence  in  tho 
paper,  when  the  following  paragraph  met  my  eyes : — 

"HoKKlDLE  Mvhdek. — A  terrible  murder  was  com- 
mitted in  Athens  last  night.  Mr.  Braddock,  a  wealthy 
gentleman,  was  the  victim.  Tho  murderer  is  a  young 
man,  named  Leonard  Bartlett.  IIo  is  in  custody,  and 
tho  evidence  against  him  is  most  conclusive." 

"Poor  Eilen!"  exclaimed  my  wife,  " what  a  fearful 
trial  for  her!  Do  you  know,  James,  it  struck  me  that 
she  was  very  fond  of  that  young  Bartlett." 

"  I  fancied  Hie  samo  thing  myself.  It  is  very  strange 
about  this  murder.  I  wish  they  had  given  some  par- 
ticulars.   I  have  " 

The  door  hero  opened,  ?nd  who  should  appear  but 
Ellen  herself.  Sho  had  just  arrived  by  the  train.  In 
the  midst  of  sobs  and  tears  she  entered  into  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  fearful  catastrophe 

Tho  day  following  her  arrival  in  Now  York,  the  had  ' 
freely  related  to  her  father  all  tho  obligation  sho  was 
under  to  Leonard  Bartlett.  He  immediately  insisted 
that  the  young  man  should  bo  sent  for,  that  he  might 
thank  him  personally  for  saving  his  daughter's  life. 
Leonard  went,  and  was  received  with  tho  utmost  cor- 
diality by  tho  old  gentleman.  Leonard  Bartlett  and 
Ellen  Braddock  had  not  been  thrown  so  long  together 
without  tho  usual  result  following — they  were  both 
deeply  in  love  with  each  other. 

Two  days  before  Ellen  a  visit  to  me,  tho  young  man 
bad  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  Braddock  to  give  his  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  his  daughter.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  was  received  with  contempt,  opprobrium  and 
insult,  and  although  it  was  night,  turned  at  once  out  of 
ihe  house.  IIo  left,  utterly  overwhelmed  with  despair, 
lie  could  not  leave  the  premises  vithput  having  a  last 
interview  with  Ellen.  Ho  took  refuge  in  a  bam  for  the 
night,  hoping  to  be  able  to  see  tho  young  girl  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Braddock  retired  to  rest,  and  never  rose 
from  his  bed  alive.  That  night  he  \va3  assassinated. 
Tho  next  morning,  a  servant  went  up  to  call  her  em- 
ployer as  usual,  and  found  there  was  blood  on  the  handle 
of  the  door.  j3ho  entered  the  room,  and  a  fearful 
.spectacle  met  her  eyes.  Hanging  from  the  bed,  his 
long  white  hair  draggling  in  a  pool  of  blood,  was  tho 
dead  body  of  Mr.  Braddock.  By  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed,  a  hideous  gaping  wound  in  his  throat 
plainly  showed  bow  he  had  met  his  end.  It  was  imme- 
diately suggested  by  somo  one,  that  the  young  man 
who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Braddock  the  evening 
before,  must  have  committed  tho  murder.  An  imme- 
diate search,  of  the  premises  was  made,  and  young 
Bartlett  wa3  discovered  in  the  bam  covered  with  blood, 
and  the  knife  with  which  the  deed  had  been  committed 
was  found  concealed  in  a  truss  of  hay.  The  young 
;  .iilor  was  immediately  arrested,  although  strongly  pro- 
testing his  innocence. 

"  Mr.  Brampton,"  said  Ellen,  in  conclusion,  "  I  have 
como  to  you  as  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  I 
am  as  iirmly  satisfied  that  Leonard  is  innocent,  as  I  am 
that  1  am  now  living.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you 
iiave  extraordinary  talent  in  tracing  a  matter  out." 

"  I  think  you  told  me  tho  room  where  the  murder  was 
committed  has  not  been  disturbed?" 

"  With  the  exception  of  tho  removal  of  my  poor 
lather  into  another  apartment,  the  room  has  not  been 
lonchcd." 

"  Wfll,  my  child,  leave  all  to  me,  and,  with  God's 
blessing,  I  will  yet  bring  your  preserver  off  scatheless — 
that  is,  if  he  be  really  innocent.  I  will  visit  Athens  this 
waning.   Above  all  things,  don't  let  tho  servants  touch 

single  article  in  that  fatal  chamber." 

"  1  will  see  that  everything  shall  be  observed  a3  you 
wish,"  returned  Ellen. 

I  shook  bauds  with  the  young  girl,  and  we  separated. 
I  partook  of  an  carlv  tea",  and  by  five  o'clock  in  tho 
evening  I  was  at  ti-.c  Hudson  River  depot.  In  dne  time 
I  reached  my  journey's  end,  and  proc  eeded  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Mr.  Braddock.  I  was  received  by 
Ellen,  and  no  remark  was  made  on  aecctuii  of  my  visit, 


as  it  was  supposed  that  I  had  come  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

1  proceeded  at  once  to  tho  chamber  where  tho  deod 
had  been  committed.  Tho  first  thing  that  struck  me 
was,  lhat  it  was  evident  the  old  man  had  been  taken 
entirely  unawares ;  for  tho  room  showed  no  evidences 
of  any  struggle  having  taken  plage.  I  searched  the 
room  very  minutely,  and  found  on  the  floor  a  small 
piece  of  thin  paper,  apparently  very  old,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  in  a  mercantile  hand,  f'&.  V.  Barnard,  Prtf," 
Thia  I  carefully  deposited  in  my  pocket. 

1  next  proceeded  to  view  the  body,  and  noticed,  the 
moment  I  saw  it, that  the  skin  round  tho  mouth  of  tho 
deceased  was  abraded.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  I  found 
myself  alone  with  Ellen,  when  the  ceremony  was  over, 
for  the  first  timo  since  my  arrival.  The  noble-hearted 
girl  looked  inquiringly  into  my  face,  as  if  she  would 
read  there  the  result  of  my  investigations. 

"  You  would  ask  me,"  said  I,  "  what  my  opinion  is  ?" 

"  You  have  guessed  right." 

"  Well,  bo  of  good  cheer ;  the  young  sailor  is  not  guilty 
of  this  murder." 

"  Oh!  thank  you— thank  you!  But  what  made  you 
adopt  this  opinion?" 

"  1  will  explain  it  to  you.  On  tho  night  this  murder 
was  committed,  no  sound  was  heard  to  emanate  from 
your  father's  apartment?" 

"  None." 

"  it  follows,  then,  whoever  committed  the  deed,  must 
havo  done  it  instantaneously,  to  prevent  the  victim  from 
crying  out.  Ho  must,  at  tho  samo  timo,  have  placed 
one  hand  over  the  old  gentleman's  mouth,  while  with 
the  other  be  gave  the  fatal  blow.  Had  ho  not  done 
this,  however  deep  the  wound  might  havo  been,  it  must 
have  elicited  a  cry.  But  then,  in  this  case,  wo  meet 
with  a  great  diiiiculty ;  from  the  position  of  the  wound, 
no  ono  man  could  possibly  h.-ve  done  this.  And  yet  it 
is  evident  that  a  hand  was  placed  over  tho  mouth,  for 
the  marks  of  the  lingers  were  still  to  be  traced  on  the 
faco  of  the  deceased  when  I  saw  it.  My  theory  is,  that 
two  persons  were  concerned  in  this  murder." 

H  Two !  can  jt  be  possible  ?" 
Had  but  one  person  committed  tho  deed,  the  wound 
must  have  taken,  a  different  direction,  and  tho  bed  would 
have  been  saturated  with  blood.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  cas.1  j  the  blood  was  on  the  floor,  and  tho  sheets 
were  unstained.  I  can  tell  exactly  how  the  deed  was 
committed;  but  I  $mi  afraid  to  shock  you  by  repeat- 
ing it." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brampton:"  replied  Ellen,  "  I  havo  under- 
gone enough  to  bear  anything  now." 

"Well,  my  dc.n-  Ellen,  tho  manner  was  simply  this. 
Two  persons  entered  your  father's. chamber  while  he 
was  fast  asleep.  Ono  of  them  immediately  placed  his 
hand  over  the  victim's  mouth,  and  dragged  him  half 
out  of  bed  ;  tho  other  inflicted  the  fatal  wound." 

"  But,  Mr.  Brampton,  what  motive  could  they  have? 
The  house  was  not  robbed." 

"  Has  your  father  no  enemies  F" 

"  No  one  that  I  know  of,  except  Captain  Larkiu." 

"  Captain  Larkin — who  la  he?" 

"  Ho  lives  about  two  wiles  from  here.  He  was  cap- 
lain  of  a  privateer  in  the  war  of  1S12.  My  father  and 
he  havo  a  very  important  lawsuit  pending  about  some 
property.  They  never  spoke  to  each  other  for  months, 
but  lately  they  havo  been  more  friendly;  and  on  the 
very  evening  before  tho  murder,  tho  Captain  paid  my 
father  a  visit." 

"  This  may  bo  important ;  I  will  just  make  a  note  of 
it,"  I  returned,  entering  the  information  1  had  just  re- 
ceived in  my  note-book.  "  With  respect  to  Leonard 
Bartlett,  bo  was  certainly  watched.  He  must  have 
been  seen  to  retire  to  the  bam.  After  the  murder  was 
committed,  ono  of  tho  murderers  must  have  stealthily 
entered  the  bam,  and  hid  the  knife  amongst  tho  hay  in 
so  careless  a  manner  that  it  might  easily  bo  found. 
What  made  me  first  suspect  that  young  Bartlett  could 
not  bo  the  murderer  was,  that  the  proofs  of  las  guilt 
were  too  glaring.  A  man  must  be  mad  who  would 
commit  a  crime,  and  then  quietly  retire  to  an  outhouse 
on  tho  premises  of  his  victim,  and  conceal  the  evidence; 
of  hi.-i  guilt,  bloody  as  it  was,  iu  a  truss  of  hay,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  detected  by  the  first 
person  who  entered." 

"  True,  true;  this  never  struck  mo  before." 

"  I  know  more — one  of  the  murderers  wore  a  ring  on 
tho  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  one  of  them 
paid  a  sum  of  money  to  tho  other  after  the  deed  was 
committed." 

"  How  can  you  possibly  know  this  ?" 

"  The  mark  of  the  ring  was  distinctly  visible  near  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased,  and  while  searching  the  room, 
I  found  this  little  piece  of  paper,"  I  replied,  taking' 
from  my  vest  pocket  the  piece  before  referred  to.  You 
seo  it  has  tho  name  '  .S'.  V.  Barnard,  I're?.'  written  on 
it.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  I  know  this  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. He  is  President  of  tho  Bank  of  America.  This 
BCTap  of  paper  is  a  portion  of  a  bank  bill,  which  must 
have  been  accidentally  torn  olf  while  being  passed  from 
one  to  the  ether." 

"  But  how  do  yon  know  it  was  given  after  tho  deed 
was  committed  ?" 

"  From  the  simple  fact  that  there  is  a  slight  stain  of 
blood  on  it,  as  you  see." 

Ellen  shuddered,  but  recovered  herself  immediately. 

■'Have you  discovered  who  are  the  guilty  parties  ?" 
she  asked. 


"I  have  my  suspicions  as  to  one  of  them,  but  no 
proof  at  present.  1  must  now  seo  tho  prisoner,  visit 
some  one  iu  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  return  to 
New  York.    You  may  expect  to  eco  me  again  in  a  few 

days  at  furthest." 

_  When  I  left  the  prison  in  Hudson,  I  reerossed  tho 
river,  and  directed  my  steps  to  the  residence  of  Captain 
Larkin.  In  a  few  minutes  1  was  ushered  into  his  bed- 
room, for  he  had  had  an  attack  of  gout  the  day  before, 
and  could  not  leave  his  chamber.  I  found  Captain 
Larkin  to  bo  a.  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  very  halo 
and  hearty-looking,  but  evidently  very  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life. 

"Captain,"  said  J,  as  I  entered;  "I  am  a  detective 
officer  from  New  York,  and  have  come  down  here  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  this  recent  murder.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  could  give  me  somo  information  about  it?!' 

"  What  information  can  I  givo  you  ?"  growled  tho 
captain. 

"  Did  you  not  visit  the  deceased  on  the  evening  of  tho 
day  he  wa  s  murdered  ?" 
"  I  did." 

"  What  passed  at  that  interview  r" 

"  Nothing  particular.  Mr.  Braddock  informed  mo 
that  he  had  had  a  row  with  a  young  man  named  Bart- 
lett, and  had  turned  him  out  of  doors." 

"  That  is  very  important  testimony,"  I  replied  ;  "  for 
it  proves  a  motive  for  the  deed  on  the  part  of  tho  pri- 
soner." 

"  They  tell  mo  the  proof  is  perfectly  overwhelming 
against  him,"  said  the  captain,  with  something  like 
exultation  in  his  voice. 

"  Beyond  all  cavil,"  I  replied,  glancing  furtively 
round  the  apartment.  My  eyes  rosted  on  the  sheath  of 
a  bowie-knife,  which  lay  on  the  bureau.  There  was  no 
weapon  iu  it. 

"  When  is  the  murderer  to  bo  tried  f"  he  asked,  care- 
lessly. 

"  The  court  opens  in  about  four  or  five  days,"  I  re- 
turned; "  I  suppose  ho  will  bo  tried  then." 

"  Shall  I  be  summoned  as  a  witness  P 

"  I  should  suppose  so,"  I  returned ;  "as  I  before  said, 
your  evidence  is  most  important." 

I  had  now  got  all  the  information  I  required,  and 
rose  to  go.  My  bat  was  placod  on  the  bureau  near  the 
empty  sheath.  I  picked  up  my  hat,  and  while  address- 
ing some  remarks  to  Captain  Larkin,  put.  it  down  again, 
taking  care,  however,  to  pick  up  the  sheath,  and  convey 
it  to  my  pocket  without  being  sem., 

I  then  took  my  leave,  shaking  hands  with  Larkin.  I 
.noticed  particularly  at  thi3  moment,  that  the  latter 
wore  a  plain  gold  ring  on  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand. 

1  again  crossed  over  to  Hudson,  and  easily  obtained 
permission  to  examine  tho  knife  with  which  the  deed 
hed  been  committed.  As  I  suspected,  I  found  it  fitted 
exactly  into  the  empty  sheath,  which  I  bad  abstracted 
from  Captain  Larkin  s  residence.  I  immediately  bent 
my  steps  to  the  railway  depot.  I  congratulated  myself 
on  my  good  fortune,  for  I  felt  certain  that  I  had  disco- 
vered ono  of  the  murderers  ;  at  the  same  timo  I  waa 
fully  aware  that,  unless  1  could  discover  the  other,  the 
case  would  not  bo  complete. 

Tho  next  day,  as  soon  as  I  had  breakfasted,  I  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  Bank  of  America,  situated 
in  Wall-street.  Tho  bank  Lad  just  opened,  and  I  saw 
the  president. 

"1  wish  to  know,"  I  said,  "in  the  first  place,  if, 
within  the  last  day  or  two,  you  had  a  bill  presented  at 
your  bank  for  payment,  with  the  note  torn  off?" 

'•  There  has  been  no  such  bill  paid,"  said  he,  having 
made  the  inquiry. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  bear  it,"  I  returned,  taking  from  my 
pocket  tho  scrap  of  paper  I  had  picked  up  in  tho 
bed-chamber  of  the  murdered  mau. 

"  Do  you  recognise  that  writing  ?"  I  asked,  giving  it. 
to  Mr.  Barnard. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  my  signature,  and  by  two  dots  at  the 
end,  I  know  it  was  originally  attached  to  a  hundred 
dollar  bill." 

"  Well,  then,  the  man  who  possesses  the  other  portion 
of  the  bill  is  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Braddock,  the  account 
of  which  you  must  have  read  in  the  papers;  he  will 
present  it  for  payment  soon.  I  want  you  to  detain  him 
when  he  does  t>o,  and  scud  for  me." 

"  I  will  do  so  willingly." 

I  then  left  the  bank,  and  returned  home. 

Three  days  elapsed,  and  1  received  no  communication 
from  the  banker.  But  I  was  nut  idle  during  this  time. 
In  the  first  place,  I  obtained  the  very  bei-t  counsel  I 
could  procure  in  New  York.  The  fourth  day  dawned, 
and  I  began  to  grow  nervous.  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
the  party  I  was  seeking,  and  young  Bartlett'*  trial  was 
to  begin  next  day.  About  eleven  o.clock,  however,  I 
received  the  following  note  : — 

"  Bank  of  America,  Wall-stroet,  December  IS" — . 

"Deab  Sir, — The  note  has  just  been  prcsfiitcd.  We 
have  thu  '.•aau  in  custody.    Come  at  ouce.    Yours  truly, 

"  S.  V.  B.UI-NAKD." 

I  jumped  into  a  carriage,  and  was  whirled  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  Broadway  to  Wall-street.  1  entered  the 
bank,  and  was  at  once  shown  iirto  tho  private  room, 
where  I  found  the  man  seated  who  had  presented  the 
note,  and  two  policemen  in  plain  clothes  on  each  side  of 
him.  He  was  a  rough-looking  mau,  who  had  evidently 
hecn  a  sailor.  He  said  his  name  was  Martiu.  The  DM 
looked  dogged  and  determined. 
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"  Is  _  ie  LUI  a  bad  one  ?"  said  the  ruffian.    "  Perhaps 
w_at  _\oa  are  keeping  id  J  for;  if  so,  I  can  tell  }ou 
who  irave  it  to  me." 
"  Vv.i  „'iijif  v.i.-.-.  already,"  said  I,  carelessly. 

■  Come,  taat's  a  goed  one,"  he  replied,  with  bravado. 
"Per  .  i pi  to  1  v.-  .u.i  liic  to  kn„w  wnat  ho  gave  it  to 
mo  :  r  .-  ' 

-  Via  do  know,"  I  replied,  quietly. 

"  How — vr.ia:  r"  stammered  Martin. 

"1  repeat  we  know  that  ha  gave  ic  yon  for  assisting 
:im  to  murder,  Mr.  Braddock.    Ion  stare !"' 

I  proceeded  to  describe  the  miau:r  ia  which  tha  deed 
c   aaiiucd,  and  as  I_diJ  so  a  fearful  change  came 

• .  r  l  ie  raiK  in's  face.  He  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and 
-real  had  concluded,  he  .^U  bock  in  his  seat  apparently 
.._jnv-.*dof  coasciou- aess.    In  a  few  minutes  eie  reco- 

"  X  will  deny  nothing — I  will  confess  all,"  replied 
ilarun,  coci^le-eiy  cowed.  "I  acknowledge  I  did  the 
Ur.tL  oa;  it  was  at  tue  instigation  of  Ciptain  Larkin. 
iaju  er  rae  one  qaeation- -has  he  confessed  ?" 

1  p  i used  a  moment  before  replying,  at  the  same  time 
cruoni  lag  Martin  very  closely,  as  if  I  would  read  his 
■ery  oal.  I  saw  that  tue  viliai.i's  eyes  were  gleaming 
iit.i  ua- jai'ieia'j'.e  hate,  and  1  immediately  made  up 
n  cii.ij  iruat  course  to  pursue. 

"  Ha  haj  not,"  I  replied;  "cor  does  he  even  know 
hat  hu  crime  is  discovered." 

A  glem  of  Mtwfitc  ion  shot  through  Martin's  eyes. 

"Taen  l.-.id  mo  to  a  magistrate  that  I  may  make  a 
all  coafesjion — and  if  I  can  only  hang  that  wretch,  I 
1..  d.- -vnhngly  lays.lf." 

i''.-y:a  taat  OoafiMiion,  it  appeared  that  Larkin  had 
■I  irtia  in  his  power,  from  the  tact  that,  years  before,  the 
iXtat  h  id  forced  Lis  name  to  a  note.   The  law-suit,  the 
of  which  wo  al  l  involve  the  surrendering  up  of 
'iur'iy  all  C.'.p'.ain  Lir*m's  ei.  ite,  would  undoubtedly 
*vo  been  doc:Uuu  agaiust  him,  it  Mr.  Braddock  were 
cijO  .o.d  cf  before  the  day  of  trial.    Larkin,  who 
.  -  •  at  no  crime,  raiac  t!.a  dcepc-rn  :  re  v  ive  to  ki'.l 
hmI  »eat  for  Aiaron  to  do  the  deed  for  him.  lie 
.••crmined,  ho.vever,  before  proceeding  to  the  last 
i.re  ;iity,  to  [ray  a  visit  to  his  intended  victim,  and  see 
i;e  e>>alJ  by  any  means  cfect  a  compromise  with  his 

■  sent,  lie  f.juad,  however,  tliat  Mr.  Lraddock  was 
•->  macj  excited  to  en.cr  uu  any  business  matter,  ho 
}7'Do  ja3-  tarnei  young  liartlett  out  of  his  house 
i-ija  Lu-»ia  retarneil  uome  ha  found  Martin  waiting 
>{  uiai ;  he  proposed  at  once  that  the  Litter  should 
.irdcr  the  old  gentium  ia,  and  throw  the  guilt  on  the 

rag  »ulor.  Ho  promise  J  to  give  Martin  £ju'0,  in  tivo 
i  <Tt.iIy  pa.. ir.?u.j  of  ClUJ  cac.i.  Tue  sailor  would  not 
ia  cui<  j  Lur.in  w..uld  !.i  .  eli  assist  in  the 
.-.   'f.iii,  ai  -'r  s  jrne  hesitation,  the  cap  ain  con- 

.    1  :o  d  .,  and  they  both  of  them  went  to  Mr. 


jj  lyin  ,  m  auiooia  tuey  saw  i.io  young  tailor  enter 
b  r.i,  .  ad  imm.diai.ely  surmised  that  lie  had  taken 

ige  taere  for  the  night.  They  then  waited  until  all 
h<jiuc  had  retired,  and  then  committed  the  deed 

•ie  trial  of  Leon  ird  Burdott  cirae  on  at  the  time 
a;  w.»en  these  facte  were  substantiated,  and  tue 

"«  *mm*  moment  that  Leonard  Bartlctt  left  tho 
■  «  dock,  Captain  Lutein  was  conveyed  into  a  felon's 

n'ia'1  not  a.:empt  to  describe  Kilon'i  joy  nt  tSe 
>ne  ot  ber  lover.   Leonard  at  tha:  m<  mcnt  was  the 
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MY  CASTLE. 

I've  a  castle,  gi  and  and  lofty, 

Ecsidc  tUc  rolling  sea, 
Yv  here  murmuring  waves  are  musical 

With  Neptune's  minstrelsy  j 
Where  sparkling  raooabsams  saily  ride 

Cpon  the  limpid  crest. 
And  perfume-laden  zeyhyrs  vroo 

The  soul  to  sweetest  rest. 

TTit'ain  the  castle  music  floats 

Along  the  brilliant  halls, 
And  scenes  of  happiness  and  love 

Adorn  the  massive  walls  j 
Brichi  eyes  arc  sparkling  with  delight 

Trom  many  a  happy  face, 
A'-d  in  the  merry  joyful  throng 

Ko  sorrow  can  we  trace. 

At  mom  the  golden  sun  illumes 

Each  spacious,  airy  room, 
And  drives  away  each  shade  of  night, 

Dispels  the  darkening  gloom. 
And  fairies  sport  amid  the  scene, 

With  gleeful  dance  and  song; 
And  minstrels,  on  the  odorous  air, 

The  chorus  wi]d  prolong. 

At  eve,  when  Sol  is  weaving  web 

And  woof  of  molten  gold 
Upon  the  restless,  beavinir  sea, 

And  twilight's  tale  is  told, 
The  mermaid's  launch  their  elfin  bark 

Upon  the  waiting  tide. 
And  o'er  the  billows  toward  the  west 

The  merry  creatines  ride. 

Xo  pain  or  grief  ha3  ever  cast 

A  shadow  o'er  the  heart 
Of  t'ause  who  dwell  within  this  home, 

Nor  do  the  sad  tears  start 
At  sight  of  human  wretchedness, 

Or  poverty's  sharp  sting; 
But  cheering  beams  of  sunshine  bright 

Are  cast  o'er  everything. 

Would" st  view  the  easto  I  have  6een? 

Earth's  many  weary  mortals 
Old  Somnns  oft  has  led  at  night 

Along  its  ma-'ie  portals ; 
Ou  the  sunny  snore  of  dreamland 

Its  marble  columns  rise. 
Its  glittering  turret-tops  are  veiled 

In  vision  s  fleecy  skies  1 

W.  EttxiEE  Silllir. 
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WIVES  OP  TOE  POETS. 

For.  one  reneon  or  another^the  wives  of  tho  poeti,  «3  a 

cLiss,  nrc  a  sadly  neglected  group  of  ladies.  Uut  what 
a  curious  history  theirs  would  make !  How  their  stories 
wouhl  involve  binge,  courtiers,  beggars,  fools,  and 
knaves !  What  royal  women  some  of  them  were— what 
spendthrifts,  what  sweet-tongued  creatures,  what 
scold.-! 

_  Danic  worn  sncli  a  wreath  of  laurels  for  Beatrice,  that 
tho  beauty  of  tho  Florentine  woman,  with  her  blood- 
red  dress,  put  stood  the  test  of  live  hundred  ./cars, 
i'uc  wife  of  the  gloomy  Tuscan  is  the  merest  shcuiow 

lie;  id';  her  immortal  rival.  Howard,  Earl  of  SciTfy, 
wrap.-;  tho  La  y  Elizabeth  Oerald  in  u  pretty  naiiie.nnd 
peni  Pi-utinieutal  nonncts  to  ber  eye-brows — just-as  if 
his  own  wife  had  no  eye-brows,  and  very  charming  ones! 
Hut  !e  -  t.i  have  no  music  left  for  his  cousin,  Luuy 
I  ranees  Verc,  to  whom  he  wan  betrothed  in  his  boy- 
hood. Tho  elaborate  Sir  Puiiip  Sidney  wasted  blB 
anapests  and  daelvles  on  a  pair  of  restless  court  fire- 
fli  f,  to  tho  neglect  of  a  lovely  v.  omau,  tho  pink  of 
whose  littlo  finger-nail  was  worth  a  whole  raco  of  such 
female  fopn.  And  Shakeepeara;  too— Shakcsnoiro  has 
a  sweet  mysterious  lady  embalmed  in  his  sonucts,  like  a 
fly  in  amber.  There  is  not  a  beautiful  flower,  according 
to  tlio  bard,  which  does  not  steal  ite  shape,  its  colour, 
Fume  from  her  perfection.  Tho  stars  arc  lighted 
She  causes  dny  and  night  by  her  coming 
■i  K"oiLf.  in  her  praises  ho  makes  maUiflnOna  words 
fill  into  lino,  and  sweep  on  with  triumphant  music. 
But  what  of  Mrs.  Shakespterer— tho  gcntlo  Anno 
Hathaway?  Ho  leaves  no  immortal  vcitso  to  her,  only 
an  old  bedstead  in  his  last  will  and  testamcntl  Milton 
Ins  three  wives,  oud  writes  one  sonnet  pn  Mrs.  Milton 
No.  2— alter  he  buries  her ! — 

"  llcthonght  I  saw  my  late  cspouf  cd  tr.int 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis  from  tl  io  grave."  " 

Wo  arc  all  acquainted  with  Mr.  Waller's  Amoret,  and 
Saccharissa,  who  gave  himacold  shonldc  r,us  hedeserved, 
for  lie  was  an  insincere  piece;  we  all  ki  low  his  reply  to 
SaccharisEa,  when,  in  after  life,  rhp,  in  her  rougo  and 
powder,  asked  hirn— "  Mr.  Waller,  whe  n  will  you  write 
such  fine  verses  to  me  again  P"  "  O  o  indam  r  replied 
that  gallant  old  boy,  "  when  your  lady  thin  h:  as  young 
again." 

Wo  know  Uie^o  thini|s,  and  a  great  n  inuy  more  not  eo 
■mefa  (0  tho  credit  of  thi:.  sparkling,  vtdVot  butt eiily ; 
but  wo  have  not  had  tho  ple.isnro  of  oiecting  either  of 
his  two  wiv;»  in  tho  society  of  tho  M  lines.  I  fancy  ho 
did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  th  em  ;  but  ho  made 
the  brides  Ol  Other  pooplo  famous.  '.  f  his  h;-.nt.y  and  by 
no  means  coriiploto  list  of  celebrate*' ;  "loves  end nn> 
known  ..  ivs,  is  growing  too  long ;  but,  I  m  i.it,  add  to  it 
an  wife  and  one  love  more  pitiful  than  ali-  Stella  end 
„ Vanessa,  th':  two  ill-starred  ladies  it  wderoil  historieul 
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personages  by  Swift's  verse  and  Swift's  cruelly.  Thcso 
two  women  lavished  on  the  savage  Dean  hiicli  pure 
idolatry  uj  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed.  By  what 
wizard  spell  he  possessed  himself  of  these  unfortunate 
hearts,  it  in  difficult  to  surmise.  For  years  he  held  their 
souls  iu  his  hand,  tossing  them  to-and-fro  as  a  conjuror 
tosses  the  gilded  balls.  To  Stella  he  was  married, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  publicly  acknowledged, 
and  tho  rjM'tics  never  met  except  iu  the  presence  of  a 
third  person.  Vanessa,  after  cherishing  for  eight  years 
the  hope  that  Swift  would  make  her  his  wife,  could  no 
longer  bear  the  suspense  which  was  undermining  her 
healih;  she  wrote  to  her  rival,  praying  she  would  tell 
her  whether  or  not  she  was  Swift's  wife.  Stella  imme- 
diately answered  in  the  affirmative.  After  suffering 
such  mortification  and  misery  as  would  have  driven  any 
man  but  Swift  to  suicide,  Vanessa  died  in  resentment 
and  despair.  Four  years  after  this,  Stella,  lay  on  her 
deathbed.  For  fourteen  years  sho  had  waited  in  vaiu 
for  love  to  dawn  in  the  bosom  of  this  poor  wretch.  It 
is  said  that  a  brief  conversation  then  took  place  between 
them,  relative  to  their  unnroelaimed  marriage.  Only 
Swift's  reply  was  overheard. 

li  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  t:  it  shall  be  acknowledged, 
if  you  wish  it." 

"  It  is  now  too  late,"  said  Stella,  with  a  sigh. 

It  ivas  too  late.  She  died  of  lingering  decline  in 
January,  173S.  "  After  Stella's  death,"  says  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, "  and  probably  after  Swift's,  ono  of  her  raven 
tresses  came  into  the  possession  of  an  antiquary.  It 
was  wrapped  in  paper,  and  labelled  in  Swift's  hand- 
writing,   Only  a  woman's  have  t" 

As  f  scan  this  bitter  page  of  secret  history,  spectral 
hands  seem  to  turn  over  the  leaves  for  me,  and  spectral 
lingers  to  rest  sarcastically  on  the  glittering  tropes  and 
flowery  nothings  with  which  Swift  garlanded  his  victims. 
I  shall  have  to  read  "The  Legend  of  Good  Women," 
and  think  of  happy  ones,  to  csorcise  those  complaining 
ghosts  that  come  and  go  in  the  shadow  of  my  book- 
case. 

The  rpader  will  remember  tho  charming  Lucy  Herbert, 
who  might  have  been  a  duchess  if  sho  had  not  chosen 
to  walk  out  of  the  purple  and  wed  tho  poet  Jlabington, 
who  sang  her  praises  as  maid  and  matron,  and  lovod 
her  notwithstanding  sho  was  his  wife  !  Mrs.  Jamieson 
says  that  "  his  poems  to  Castara  .form  ono  of  the  most 
elegant  monuments  genius  ever  raised  to  tho  memory 
of  a  wife."  The  amiable  and  lovely  woman  whoso  early 
death  drove  Parnell  to  destruction,  should  not  bo  for- 
gotten; nor  Anno  More,  tho  wife  of  Dr.  Donne,  whoso 
fidelity  through  poverty  to  death  i.3  loftier  than  any 
poetry,  certainly  much  loftier  than  any  of  the  Doctor's. 
.\ii'l  later  still  is  Lady  Lyttle'um,  whose  flight  from  this 
world,  in  tho  flush  of  youth  and  beiuty,  taught  Lord 
Lyttleton  tho  only  noble  numbor  ho  over  uttered.  In 
limes  nearer  our  own,  we  recollect  several  poets  whoso 
lives  have  been  broken  by  the  severing  of  these  domestiu 
ties  which  so  many  have  worn  but  lightly. 

In  view  of  those  and  similar  cases,  a  witty  French 
author  ouee  prepared  un  ingenious  treatise,  in  which  ho 
attempted  to  show  why  a,  literary  man  should  not  marry 
nt  nil.  He  says,  that  twenty  poets  are  unhappy  because 
their  wives  died,  and  twenty  are  wretched  because  their 
wives  lived.  Tn  ono  case  the  husband  trembles  for  fear 
consort  will  leave  him,  and  in  tho  other — for  fear 
that  she  won't !  Tho  humourist  had  proceeded  thin 
far,  when  the  ingenuity  of  his  own  logic  mado  him  an 
idiot,  and  ho  really  completed  tho  essay  with  a  solemn, 
protest  against  marriage  !  While  wejsmile  at  tho  enter- 
taining French  gentleman,  it  is  worth  observing,  that 
many  of  tho  finest  tributes  paid  to  tho  gentler  sex  have 
emanated  from  old  bachelors — tho  light-hearted  Bene- 
dicks who  never  lived  to  be  married.  Tasso  mado  Leo- 
nora immortal,  and  Herrick  his  Prudence  Baldwin  :  and 
these  were  ihc  most  incurable  of  old  bachelors.  Thero 
!3  ono  of  Kerrick's  lyrics  to  his  sweetheart,  so  diminu- 
tive and  chaste  and  perfect — ':  like  an  agato-stono  ou 
the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman-' — that  I  can  never  think 
of  it  without  quoting  it : — 

oti  nis  maid  rnnw. 
"  In  this  little  urn  is  laid 
Prudence  Baldwin,  once  my  maid, 
From  whose  happy  spark  hero  let 
Spring  the  purple  violet!" 

No  reader  of  recent  biography  is  unfamiliar  with  Lady 
Byron's  unfortunate  marriage,  jier  with  the  love  of  Joan 
Burns,  nor  the  touching  account  of  She  Hoy's  two  wive:', 
nor  with  tho  tender  caro  with  which  the  wife  of  Toin 
Moore  watched  over  the  splendid  ruin  of  his  intellect. 
The  memorials  of  Thomas  J  lood  by  his  son  and  daughter, 
present  us  with  a  delightful  picture  of  domestic  liUu'.n  y 
life.  Tho  book  itself  IS  not  a  remarkably  [poeimen  of 
biographical  writing;  but  tho  characters  of  Hood  and 
his  wife  are  f.'o  full  of  human  goodness,  so  touched  with 
all  delicate  graces,  that  one  forgets  every  thing  else, 
Mrs.  Hood's  letters  arc  delicious  uureveahnga  of  her* 
ult)  she  was 

"  A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too. 

'  «  «  *  •  • 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

Vat  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrow!*,  simple  wiles, 

I'ruisc,  bliune,  love,  IcisMe,  tears,  and  emilcs." 

Our  own  day,  and  our  own  literature,  are  nnf  barren 
in  Instances  of  such  unions,  or  lacking  in  painful  house- 
bold  birtoiies.  Tho  timo  has  not  como  when  it  would 
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be  proper  to  speak  of  the  wives  of  those  authors  who 
are  still  living,  or  who  have  but  newly  passed  away  from 
anion-  us.  Many  women  who  to-day  arc  moving  quietly 
and  gracefully  through  the  light  and  shadow  of  fireside 
lite,  are  to  be  known  hereafter.  Their  names  will  be 
gracious  words  to  other  generations.  They  shall  have 
justice  done  them;  for  the  nineteenth  century,  says  the 
""foes'  Treasury,  among:  other  inventions  and  disco- 
veries, lias  discovered  woman! 


CAUGHT  BY  THE  TIDE.— (FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  COBBETT.) 


LIFE  MISTAKES. 

f&.li^'r1*?  1,areuts  cease  trying  to  make 
their  children  the  eract  counterpart  of  themselves  ? 
J  all  the  millions  ot  human  beings  who  now  exist,  or 
who  have  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  God  has 
created  no  two  in  form  and  feature  alike  ;-at  the  --rave 

tt.e^P'S°nU  ltyiS  ^  fT  Jcstroyc'd.  This  H  as 
true  of  the  minds  as  the  bodies  of  men  and  women. 

Jiolent  3  and  needlessly  into  contrary  channels  ?  Says 

so *  ™T  nVb?  1  WM  a  b°/'  1  d'd'  and  iyt-  BO  and 
BOj  and  without  any  more  knowledge  of  his  son's 
inner  lite  than  his  neighbour  may  have  of  him,  he  forth- 

with  stretches  him  on  this  narrow  bed  of  precedent  

cnunping,  disfiguring,  lopping  off  what,  if  trained  and 
suffered  to  grow  judiciously  and  healthily,  would  have 
Proved  an  aggregate  of  vigour,  appropriateness,  and 

blunder  can  afford  but  a  faint  idea  of.    What  is  more 

rwT  ?T"  a  f  ather  8  detidiuS  tbat  Lis  s"»  BhaH  be  a 
KEEK  pi*1'-™  cler&.vn>an,  or  doctor,  because—Ac- 
SL  Ttl0^  groans  with  these  unfortunate 
•  id  breti.-  •  InacLlaf *  «»«kB,  «U>d  jars,  and  hitches, 

bS  rhiVr™'  ot  tiem;  and  »»ddle  life  goes 
Dock  to  A,  li,  C,  to  retrace  its  steps,  retrieve  if  nos 
Bible  lost  tone,  and  begin  anew.    Kis  ought  not  so  to 
be.   How  much  wiser  and  better,  would  parents  but 
measure  capacities  in  the  beginnin g.-Fcu,^ Rrn. 


CAUGHT  BY  THE  TIDE. 
"  The  heavy  waves  are  flowing  in, 
The  heavy  waves  are  flowing  fast; 
Help!  help!  or  every  croeping  wave 
May  be  the  last!" 

Thus  toying  with  the  fearful  deep- 
Thus  mocking  danger  and  despair — 

Rises  the  girlish  voice  that  fills 
The  evening  air. 

The  rosy  face  is  bright  with  glee, 
With  mischief  glow  the  maiden's  eyes  ; 

And  still,  above  the  surging  wave, 
"Help!  help!"  she  cries. 

About  her  cling  the  little  ones, 
Watching  the  signal  as  it  flies ; 

One  smiling  ;  one  upon  the  waves 
Fixing  round  eyes. 

Will  they  come  on  ?   Will  they  engulph, 
And  make  the  fancied  danger  real  ? 

No,  no!    Above  the  danger  still 
Secure  they  feel. 


For  still  the  sister  cries,  and  still, 
Fair  check'd  and  radiant  eyed, 

They  see  her  face,  nor  fear,  althou; 
Caught  by  the  tide. 


:h- 


W.  S. 


COMPETENCE. 
Tiiere  are  many  who  are  making  haste  to  be  rich, 
who  need  to  be  reminded  that  competency  is  all  that 
man  can  enjoy.  Beyond  the  attainment  of  this  "  golden 
mean,    every  acquisition  becomes  mere  avarice,  bv 
whatever  name  it  may  be  gilded.    As  long  as  man 
is  in  pursuit  of  the  true  medium  of  enjoyment,  so 
strongly  expressed  by  Agur  in  his  prayer,  he  is  happy; 
and  happiness  is  not  only  a  natural  concomitant  of  his 
efforts,  but  the  real  blessing  of  Providence  upon  his 
laudable  industry.    But  as  soon  as  he  steps  beyond  this 
mark,  and  accumulates  for  the  sake  of  the  accumula- 
tion,  he  loses  Ins  peace  of  mind,  the  light  of  his  quiet- 
ness is  extinguished  in  anxiety,  and  his  happiness  is  gone 
tor  ever.    Henceforward  carking  care,  heart-consuming 
solicitude,  and  fears  and  terrors  without  number  and 
without  end,  embitter  his  whole  existence.    He  may 
succeed  in  what  he  undertakes,  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
ot  all  his  cheerfulness  of  heart  on  earth.  He  may  reach 
the  goal  of  his  endeavours,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
every  noble  feeling,  of  every  softening  emotion.  Avarice 
—the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake— brings 
with  it  its  own  punishment,  in  the  drying  up  of  every 
fount  of  human  affection  within  us,  in  the  disruption  of 
every  tie  with  which  the  charities  of  life  are  bound,  and 
in  the  conversion  of  the  heart  into  a  substance  "harder 
than  a  null-stone.      He  who  aims  at  a  competence 
alone  experiences  none  of  these  evils.    He  has  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  himself  and  family,  whether  those 
wants  are  real  or  fictitious.    With  all  the  income  which 
lies  beyond,  ho  can  bless  the  society  in  which  he  lives 
be  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race,  and  obtain  a  repu- 
tation infinitely  beyond  what  the  mere  acquisition  of 
wealth  could  give.    But  his  own  happiness  has  been 
most  abundantly  secured.    His  efforts  are  blessed  in  all 
that  quietness  of  feeling  which  the  consciousness  of  a 
competence  bestows ;  beyond  this  he  cares  not.  If  Pro- 
vidence should  still  smile  upon  his  labours,  he  knows 
what  use  to  make  of  such  occasions  of  property,  and 
gives  not  the  subject  an  anxious  thought. 


discovery  of  the  foi'm>li.\u. 


THE  TREASURE  SEEKERS; 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I'Jms  first  magistrate  of  Elancliovi  wa3  Don  Ramon 
j  Cohecho. 

It  was  on  tlie  eve  of  a  separation,  necessitated  by 
military  duties,  that  Don  Juan  and  Dona  Luisa  came  to 
the  ca*tlc  to  spend  the  early  months  of  a  married  life  i 
.  which  had  been  inaugurated  under  sad  auspices.    The  1 
younger  brother  of  Don  .(nan,  Don  Antonio  de  Median  a, 
had  passionately  loved  Luisa;  and  when  she  declared 
i  her  preference  for  his  brother,  he  had  fled  the  country 
I  and  pone  none  knew  whither.    The  news  of  his  dealli 
had  arrived,  but  nothing  had  since  been  heard  to  con- 
firm it. 

Don  Juan  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  at  Elan- 
cliovi :  the  orders  which  he  had  expected  abridged  his 
1  one  day  in  the  harbour,  it  was  sojourn  at  the  castle  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  he  left  his 
s  which  attracted  my  attention  so  much  home,  placing  his  wife  under  the  care  of  an  old  domestic, 
—the  only  one,  perhaps,  which  exists  in  He  went  to  return  no  more,  for  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  I 
lie  roofs  and  gothic  turrets  rise  above  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Burgos,  a  French  bullet  i 
1  of  the  cliffs.    I  recognised  in  this  old   put,  an  end  to  his  existence. 

hich  marked  the  commencement  of  a  j     Isolated  as  it  is  oh  thc_coast  of  Biscay,  it  may  be 
strange  story,  which  had  been  narrated  tome  in  the 
forest*  of  the  state  of  Sooora,  a  few  years  before  my 
retnrn  from  Mexico. 
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imagined  that  the  port  of  Elancliovi  had  its  garrison  of 
coastguards.    Theirs  was  a  sad  position.    The  Spanish 
government,  although  retaining  them  in  their  service, 
'  invariably  neglected  to  pay  them ;  ami  moreover,  the 
contraband  trade,  which  by  seizures  and  so  forth  might 
have  indemnified  them,  wa3  absolutely  no  more.    '1  he 
smugglers  were  careful  not  to  put  themselves  in  the 
■  way  of  men  whose  zeal  was  rendered  keen  by  their 
'  necessities.    From  the  Captain  of  the  Carbineers  down 
[  to  tho  commonest  Cuiployc,  an  equal  vigilance  was 
manifest ;  so  that,  in  (act,  the  fiscal  department  of  the 
appearing  from  time  j  Spanish  Government  was  served  as  economically  as  it 
red  petticoats.  |  was  faithfully. 

One  of  these  coastguards,  however,  affected  on  the 


itre  of  rocks  over  which  this  castlo 
harliour  of  Elancliovi,  which  is  more- 
T  a  jetty  of  finished  masonry.  One 
WPIMM  a  huge  staircase,  forms  the 
its  inhabitants  are  all  fishermen,  ab- 
ay,  appears  completely  deserted,  were 
ike  of  the  tires  prcj«.ring  the  evening's 
at  the  horizon,  and 


cnit/er,  IwPi,  r.lanchovi  was  more 
The  vicinity  of  the  French 
t  a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
poverty  threatened  them  with 


point  of  smuggling  a  completo  scepticism,  so  much  so 
■fast  he  even  denied  that  it  had  ever  existed.    He  was 


kno  wn  by  his  habit  of  sleeping  always  at  his  post,  and 
in  their  barks  to  escape  the  this  apathy — real  or  assumed  as  it  might  be— obtained 

i  for  him  the  name  of  the  (Sleeper.  It  was  very  rarely 
A  whi^Ii  we  have  spoken  be  km  zed  to  the  therefore  that  ho  was  placed  as  a  guard  at  any  point 
>f  Mediana,  and  formed  part  of  the  wealthy  I  where  his  services  were  likely  to  be  required, 
a  ancient.  hou*e.  F,r  a  long  timo  the  I  Jose,  or  more  familiarly  Pope,  was  a  young  man  of 
liana  h  id  not.  inhabited  this  savage  retreat,  1  five-and-twenty,  tall  in  stature,  thin  and  muscular.  His 
WllueiMWUWllL ol  the  year  lfjO*,  the  head  black  eyes,  deeply  set  beneath  his  shaggy  eyobrows, 
,  the eldest  son  of  tho  last  Conntoftho  were  always  sparkling  ;  his  whole  countenance  was  that 
it  thither  his  yoking  wife  and  child.  An  of  a  man  whose  lot  is  an  inactive  life.  Hut,  whether 
h  rink  in  the  Spanish  army,  Don  Juan  from  illness  or  some  other  cause,  his  features  wero  kept 
had  MM  tiiis  spot  as  a  safe  asylum  for  in  a  rigidity  like  that  of  marble,  as  if  tho  air  of  slcepi- 
i  lie  loved  passionately ;  another  ik-ss  which  he  had  encouraged  had  prevented  the  play 
nducd  him  to  choose  it — the  Alcalde  of  of  thorn.  In  a  word,  Pepe,  with  all  the  outward  signs 
is  ;m  ancient  servant  of  tho  house;  and  of  aiyoctivc  body  and  an  ardent  soul,  seemed  the  most 
kooe  1  nprm  his  devotion  to  a  family  which   apathetic  of  men. 

>,i  '.'j  the  nuk  In'  then  held.   The  name-  of  j     His  disuppoisteent  was  arm1.,  •..'hen,  on  the  evening 


on  which  our  story  commences,  the  Captain  Don  Lucas 
Dcspicrto  sent  for  him  at  his  post,  and  called  him 
into  his  presence.  At  this  unexpected  order,  Pope 
stretched  himself  conscientiously, yawned  and, started, 
saving — 

"What  tho  devil  fancy  has  the  Captain  got,  that  he 
sends  for  me  ?" 

But,  once  alone,  he  started  off  at  a  pace  quite  unusual 
to  him  towards  tho  dwelling  of  his  chief.  The  Captain 
was  very  busy  when  he  entered,  and  did  not  hear  tho 
door  open.  The  coastguard  once  more  seemed  half 
Bderoat  he  rolled  his  cigarette  between  his  lingers. 

"  Here  am  I,  Captain,"  cried  Pepe,  respectfully  salut- 
ing Don  Lucas. 

Oh!  my  good  fellow,"  commenced  the  Captain  in  a 
jovial  tone,  "  times  are  very  hard,  arc  they  not?" 
"  I  have  heard  it  said  so." 

"  But,"  pursued  Don  Lucas,  laughing,  "  the  general 

misery  docs  not  affect  you,  apparently,  for  you  QIC 

always  asleep." 

"  When  I  sleep,  I  am  not  hungry,"  replied  Pepe, 

stifling  a  yawn.    "  J  dream  then  that  the  Government 
ii 

pays  me. 

You  are  only  its  creditor,  then,  for  about  four  hours 
in  the  day.    But  that  is  not  now  the  question.    1  desire 
to  givo  you  a  proof  of  my  confidence.' 
"  Ah !"  said  Pepe. 

"And  a  proof  of  my  affection.  The  Government  has 
its  eye  on  all  of  us.  Your  reputation  for  apathy  has 
begun  to  circulate,  and  you  may  be  discharged  as  a  use- 

j  less  servant.    It  would  be  very  sad  for  you  to  be  without 

!  a  situation." 

|  "  Frightful,  my  Captain,"  replied  Pep6,  with  perfect 
;  good  will,  "  for  if  I  die  with  hunger  with  my  place,  I 
I  don't  know  how  I  should  fare  if  1  had  none." 
I  "  I  have  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune, 
j  to  furnish  your  calumniator  with  a  proof  of  the  cou- 
!  fidencc  which  1  place  in  you,  by  giving  you  to-night  the 
j  post  of  Eusnnada." 

Pcpo  involuntarily  opened  his  eyes  to  their  fullest 
extent. 

"  That  surprises  you  V  cried  Don  Lucas. 
"  No,"  replied  Pci.e. 

Tho  Captain  could  not  coneoal  a  slight  tremble. 
"  How  P — no!"  he  answered. 

"  The  Captain  Dcspicrto,"  answered  Pepe  in  a  flat- 
be]  mg  tone,  "  is  so  well  known  for  his  vigilance,  that  ho 
may  confide  without  risk  the  most  important  post  to 
tho  very  poorest  of  his  sentinels.  That  is  why  I  am  not 
astonished  that  you  are  inclined  to  confide  in  me;  and 
now  I  await,  whatever  instructions  your  honour  may  bo 
pleased  to  givo  me." 

Don  Lucas  gave  his  orders  in  such  a  diffuse  manner 
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that  IVpo  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them,  and 
dismissed  liim,  saying — 

"  A  bove  all  things,  do  not  sleep  on  your  post." 

"  I  will  try,  my  Ctiptain," 

"  Tuis  follow  is  invaluable — I  could  not  hare  had  a 
better  ready  made,"  thought  Don  Lucas,  rubbing  his 

hands. 

The  little  bay  of  Eusennd.i,  which  had  been  confided 
to  tho  care  of  Pope  tho  Sleeper,  was  f.o  mysteriously 
shut  in  by  rocks,  that  it  seemed  as  if  designed  specially 
to  favour  smuggling,  not  Daly  that  which  was  quietly 
exercised  just  beyond  tho  town,  but  that  which  was 
carried  on  boldly  by  the  Spanish  contrabandists,  at  the 
point  of  tho  carbine  nud  sword. 

On  account  of  its  isolation  the  post  was  not  without 
danger,  more  especially  on  a  foggy  November  night, 
when  the  vapours  of  the  ocean  suspended  themselves 
li!;o  a  veil  in  the  atmosphere,  rendering  useless  tho 
voice  that  Bright  call  for  assistance. 

No  one  could  have  recognised  Pepe  tho  Sleeper — 
Pepe  habitually  plunged  in  soninoleuce — Pepe  of  down- 
cast air,  of  baiting  gait — in  the  soldier  who  arrived  to 
commence  bis  guard,  his  head  high,  his  step  elastic,  bis 
ej-es,  formerly  dull,  piercing  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

Atcer  having  carefully  examined  all  points  with  bis 
dark  lantern,  which  showed  him  that  be  was  entirely 
alone,  the  coastguard  placed  it  in  such  a  position  as  to 
throw  the  light  on  the  road  which  led  to  tho  village, 
and  thou,  at  about  ton  paces  nearer  the  water,  ho  lay 
down  in  his  cloak,  so  that  ho  could  see  the  road  and 
the  bay. 

"Ah,  Captain,"  cried  the  coastguard,  "you  aro  a 
clever  man,  but  you  have  too  much  faith  in  people  who 
are  always  asleep!  And  devil  take  me  if  I  dou't  think 
you  are  interested  in  my  sleeping  souudly  this  evening  I 
Wno  knows?"  lie  cried,  as  he  arranger}  himself  com- 
iort  ibly  in  his  mantle. 

For  lialf-au-hour  Pope  remained  alone,  delivered  up 
to  his  thoughts,  and  costing  his  glances  now  on  the  bay, 
now  on  the  cross-road-  At  tho  end  of  this  time  he 
heard  tho  sand  rustle,  when,  by  the  light  of  tho  lantern, 
he  s.iw  a  dark  form  appear,  and,  in  another  moment, 
the  Captain  of  the  guard  was  seen  distinctly.  He  had 
the  air  of  one  who  was  searching  for  something;  then, 
socio  *  tho  night-guard,  he  cried,  in  a  low  voice — 

" j>  ,n6i»» 

Pepe  took  care  not  to  reply. 

"Pepe!"  repeated  the  Captain,  in  a  tono  a  little 

more  elevated. 

The  coastguard  kept  obstinately  silent :  then  the 
voice  of  Don  Lucas  ceased  to  bo  heard,  and  presently 
tho  sound  of  his  step  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

"Good!"  said  Pepe;  "  what  a  fool  I  have  been  to 
doubt  it ;  but  I  doubt  no  longer.  Some  smuggler  is 
going  to  make  a  venture  to-ni/ht.  I  shall  be  very  un- 
skilful, indeed,  if  I  do  uot  find  a  good  windfall,  though 
it  be  at  tho  expense  ot  my  chief." 

T.ie  coastguard,  with  one  bound,  was  on  his  legs. 

'•  1  fere  I  am,  no  1  >hg«r  Pepe  the  Sleeper,"  said  he, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

Another  half-hour  passed,  during  which  the  coast- 
guard saw  bathing  before  him  but  an  immense  void. 
Nothing  broke  the  white  line  which  was  formed  by  tho 
sea  os  it  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  sky.  Some  dark 
cloud;  were  floating  about,  and  from  time  to  time  ob- 
scured the  moon,  which  bad  just  risen.  But  though 
the  horizon  was  one  moment  shining  like  molten  silver, 
or  dark  as  funeral  crape,  nothing  on  the  ocean  showed 
signs  of  human  life.  ' 

.There  was  SO  much  intensity  in  tho  prize  of  the  coast- 
guard, that  he  seemed  to  see  sparks  living  before  him. 
Fatigued  with  his  sustained  attention,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  cud  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  his  hearing 
organs.  Suddenly  a  slight  Bound  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  waters,  and  p  issed  by  him ;  then  the  l.'iid-brccze 
carried  it  away,  mid  ho  heard  no  more.  Not  knowing 
whether  or  not  it  was  an  illusion,  the  coastguard  opened 
his  eyes;  but  the  obscurity  prevented  his  seeing  any- 
thing. 

Tie  closed  his  eyes  to  listen  once  more.  This  time 
was  heard  a  regular  sound  like  that  produced  by  oars 
which  discreetly  brush  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
work  cm  ioaily  in  the  rowlocks. 

"At  list  we  have  it!"  cried  Pepe,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction. 

A  black  spot,  almost  imperceptible,  appeared  on  tho 
horizon,  then  it  rapidly  increased,  and  presently  a  boat 
appeared,  followed  by  a  light  track  of  foam. 

Pepe*  throw  himself  hastily  on  his  stomach,  for  fear 
he  should  bo  seen  from  the  canoe ;  but,  from  the  cle- 
vnte  1  position  which  he  occupied,  he  did  not  lose  sight 
of  it  for  a  single  moment.  He  saw  it  stop,  with  mo- 
tionless oars,  like  a  bird  which  hovers  in  the  air  to 
choose  thn  spot  whereon  it  shall  alight;  then  it  sud- 
.denly  headed  toward  tho  shore  of  the  bay. 

"Dm't  trouble  yourselves,"  muttered  he;  "make 
you  selves  at  home ! 

The  rowers,  iu  fact,  seemed  snro  of  not  being  dis-  I 
turbed,  and,  a  few  instants  later,  the  keel  of  the  boat , 
ground  upm  tho  sand.  i 

"  Oh,  oh,"  muttered  tho  coastguard,  "not  a  bale  of  j 
goods !    Cm  they,  after  all,  not  bo  smugglers  ?** 

Three  meu  were  iu  the  canoe,  and  they  only  scen-.cd 
to  take  Mm  precautions  necessary  to  make  no  needless 
noise.  Their  costume  was  not  that  usually  worn  by 
contrabandists. 

'•  \Yh:.'  'J;?  devil  can  these  men  be  ?"  cried  PepS. 


Behind  the  tufts  of  withered  grass  which  formed 
tho  crest  of  the  slope,  tho  coastguard  watched  the 
movements  of  tho  three  strangers  iu  the  boat.  At  uu 
order  from  the  ono  who  sat  at  the' stern,  the  throe 
others  leaped  on  shore,  us  if  to  reconnoitre  the  ground, 
leaving  by  himself  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  their 
chief. 

Pepe  was,  for  a  moment,  undecided  whether  ho  should 
allow  them  to  pass  him,  and  then  meet  them  on  the 
road  ;  but  tho  sight  of  tho  boat  left  in  charge  of  a 
single  man  soon  fixed  his  resolution,  lie  remained  as 
motionless  as  ever,  and  held  even  his  breath,  as  the  two 
men,  armed  each  with  a  Catalan  kuife,  passed  a  few 
steps  from  him. 

Ue  could  then  see  that  the  sailor's  dress  which  they 
woro  was  that  adopted  by  the  corsairs,  and  was  a  cross 
between  the  uniform  of  tho  navy  and  that  of  the  mer- 
chant-service ;  but  ho  could  not  distinguish  their  fea- 
tures under  the  caps  which  covered  their  heads.  Sud- 
denly the  two  men  halted. 

A  fragment  of  rock,  detached  by  the  knees  of  Pepe, 
glided  Softly  down  the  slope. 

"  Didn't  vou  hear  somt tiling  ?"  said  one  of  them. 

"No;  did  yon  ?" 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  something  fell  from  above," 
pointing  to  tho  spot  where  tho  carbineer  was  lying  on 

his  stomach. 

"  Hah !  it  was  some  mouse  which  was  running  into 

its  hole." 

"If  this  slope  wasn't  so  steep,  I'd  go  up,"  said  tho 

first  speaker. 

"I  tell  you  thero  is  nothing  to  fear,", replied  tho 
second;  "the  night's  as  black  as  a  pot  of  pitch;  and, 
besides,  has  not  the  other  assured  us  that-  ho  will 
answer  for  the  man  on  guard,  who  sleeps  all  day  long." 

"  More  reason  that  at  night  he  should  not  close  his 
eyes!  Stop  here;  I'll  go  round  nud  climb  up,  and,  by 
my  faith,  if  I  find  this  sieeper,"  ho  added,  showing  his 
large  knife,  which  glittered  iu  the  darkness,  "  so  much 
the  worse,  or  rather  the  better,  for  him,  for  I'll  put  him 
to  sleep  for  ever ! 

"  The  devil !  ho's  a  philosopher,"  thought  Pope.  "  I 
have  slept  enough  for  the  present." 

And,  like  a  serpent  who  creeps  out  of  his  skin,  he 
crawled  out  of  his  cloak,  which  he  had  left  in  its  place, 
and  glided  away  to  a  considerable  distance  so  noise- 
lessly that,  to  uso  a  Spanish  expression,  the  very  ground 
didn't  hear  him.  He  ventured  thus,  carbine  iu  hand, 
to  the  point  where  tho  boat  had  stopped. 

Here  he  took  breath,  and  gazed  feedly  at  the  man 
who  remained  there  alone.  Ho  seemed  plunged  in  a 
sombre  reverie,  for  he  was  motionless  iu  bis  ample 
cloak,  which  served  to  conceal  his  person  and  protect 
him  iiom  tho  humidity  of  the  night.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  he  could  not  per- 
ceive tho  dark  form  of  the  carbineer,  who  approached 
stealthily,  measuring  the  distance  with  his  eye.  The 
stranger  made  a  movement,  as  if  to  turn  towards  the 
shore,  and  at  tne  same  instant  Pepe  rushed  to  his 
side,  like  a  tiger  upon  his  prey. 

"  It  is  I !"  ho  cried.  "  Move  uot,  or  you  are  a  deed 
man!"  At  the  same  time,  ho  brought  the  muzzle  of 
his  carbine  against  the  breast  of  the  stupilied  stranger. 

"You!  Who?"  answered  he,  his  eyes,  brilliant  with 
fury,  never  quailing  for  a  moment  before  the  threaten- 
ing nttitudj  of  his  enemy. 

"  Why,  I,  Pepe ;  you  know  mo  well — Pepe,  who  is 
always  asleep." 

"  Curses  on  him,  if  he  has  betrayed  mc!"  cried  the 
str.m  [or,  as  if  talking  to  himself. 

"  If  you  aro  speaking  of  Don  Lucas,"  interrupted  the 
carbiueer,  "  1  assure  you  that  he  is  incapable  of  such 
a  thing,  and  if  I  am  hero,  it  is  only  because  he  has 
been  too  discreet,  master  smuggler." 

"  Smuggler!"  cried  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  proud 
disdain. 

"  Wnen  I  sny  smuggler,"  continued  Pepe,  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  at  his  own  perspicuity,  "  it  is  to 
.  liter  you,  for  you  havo  not  an  ounce  of  merchandise 
in  your  boat,  unless  you  brought  that  thing  as  a  speci- 
men," he  added,  pointing  to  a  rope  ladder,  which  was 
coiled  up  at  the  bottom. 

i'.iec  to  face  with  tho  nnkown,  Pepe  could  examine 
him  at  his  ease.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about  fivc- 
aud-tweaty.  Hi3  complexion  was  that  of  a  sailor.  Dark, 
thick',  hanging  brows  were  strongly  delineated  against 
a  broad  and  bocy  forehead.  Large  dark  eyes,  lit  up 
with  a  sombre  lire,  denoted  implacable  paflsic»8.  The 
mouth  of  tho  unknown  was  arched  and  disdimful. 

The  wrinkles  on  bis  cheeks— strongly  marked,  in  spite 
of  his  youth — gave,  at  the  slightest  movement,  an  ex- 
pression of  cold  disdain,  arrogance,  or  scorn. 

In  his  eyes — in  liis  features — yon  could  read  that 
ambition  and  vengeance  were  the  dominating  principles 
of  this  mau.  His  b  ack  curling  hair  a  little  assuaged 
the  severity  of  his  physiognomy. 

With  regard  to  the  costume  he  wore,  it  was  that  of 
an  oiHcer  in  the  Hpiuiish  navy. 

A  look  which  would  have  frightened  any  other  man 
than  the  coastguard,  proved  tho  patience  with  which 
the  stranger  underwent  his- examination. 

"An  end  to  your  pleasantry,  jester!"  ho  cried. 
"  What  want  you  '(  Speak !" 
.  "  Let  us  speak  of  business,"  said  Pepe ;  "  I  amjfluite 
willing.  Well,  when  those  two  men  return  with  myfljioni; 
and  L.tfera,  yvi  be  g  .'.d  enough  to  tell  them  to 
keep  offj  in  this  mar.uer  we  shall  talk  without  be;v»-j 


interrupted.  Otherwise,  with  one  shot  of  this  carbine. 
I  shall  kill  you,  give  tho  alarm,  and  push  your  boat  out 
to  sea.  What  do  you  say?  Nothing?  Well,  that 
answer  will  do  as  well  as  another.  I  continue.  You 
have  given  my  Capl/ain  forty  onzas,"  said  ho  with  im- 
pudence, and  at  chance,  ccrtaiu  that  ho  had  named 
enough. 

"Twenty,"  said  tho  si  ranger,  without  reflecting. 
1  would  rather  it  had  been  forty,"  said  Pepe.  "Well 
one  doesn't  pay  so  high  as  that  for  tho  pleasure  of 
taking  a  sentimental  walk  to  Ensenada.   My  interven- 
tion need  trouble  you  iu  no  way }  but  you  must  pay  mo 
for  my  neutrality .•'  1  J 

"How  much r"'  said  tho  unknown,  anxious  to  have 
done  with  it. 

"  A  mere  trifle.  You  havo  given  the  Captain  forty 
onzas  "  1  J 

"  Twenty,  I  tell  yon." 
hi"  ?  W°UM  rather  it  had  been  forty,"  ropeated  Pepe; 
.  but  let  it  be  twenty,  then.  Como/l  don't  wish  to  bo 
indiscreet;  1  am  only  a  soldier— ho  is  ray  captain  I 
am  only  reasonable  in  exacting  the  double  of  what  he 
received,1' 

The  stranger  allowed  a  loud  curso  to  oscape  him,  but 

bo  made  no  reply. 

"I  know  well,"  continued  Pcpo,  "that  it  is  little. 
It  he  receives  thrco  times  my  pay,  he  has  three  times 
less  need  of  money  than  I  havo.  ■  I  should,  therefore, 
by  right  have  triple:  but,  U3  he  saye,  times  are  hard, 
and  I  adhere  to  my  bargain." 

A  violent  struggle  seemed  to  tako  place  in  the  heart 
of  tho  unknown  between  anger  and  pride.  In  spite  of 
tho  season,  large  heavy  drops  full  from  his  forehead; 
some  imperious  necessity  seemed  to  have  brought  Lou 
to  the  spot,  and  this  necessity  now  tnmed  down  a  pride 
that  seemed  indomitable.  The  nir  of  jeering  intrepidity 
which  Pepe  had  assumed  mado  him  feel  the  urgency  of 
a  compromise,  and,  drawing  his  hand  from  beneath  his 
mantle,  he  brought  out  a  purse,  and  presented  it  to  the 
ooastguard. 

"  Take  it,  and  go,"  ho  said. 

Pepe  took  it  and  examined  it:  then  he  hesitated. 

"Pah!  I  will  risk  it.  I  accept  it  for  forty  onzas. 
Now  I  am  dial',  dumb,  and  blind." 

"  1  count  upon  it,"  cried  tho  Unknown,  coldly. 

"  By  tue  life  of  my  mother,"  replied  Pepe,  "  since  it 
is  not  a  smuggling  aflair,  I  don't  mind  lending  you  a 
hand;  tor  you  must  feel  that,  iu  my  quality  of  coast- 
guard, I  could  wink  at  smuggling,  but  could  not  help  in 
it. 

"  Good !  set  your  conscienee  at  rest  on  that  score," 
replied  the  Unknown,  with  a  little  smile.  "  Guard  this 
boat  till  my  return.  I  go  to  join  my  men.  Only,  what- 
ever happens,  whatever  you  see,  whatever  you  hear, 
whatever  time  wo  remain  away,  be,  as  you  said,  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind." 

Thus  saying,  the  stranger  leaped  out  of  the  boat,  and 
disappeared  at  an  angle  of  the  road. 

Left  alone,  Pepe  c  insidered,  by  the  moonlight,  the 
glittering  contents  of  the  purse  which  ho  had  extorted 
from  the  stranger, 

"  If  this  jewel  is  not  false,"  lie  thought,  "it  matters 
not  if  the  Government  never  pays  mc;  bat  meanwhile  I 
must  beg  n  to-morrow  to  cry  iike  a  devil  about  back 
pay.    It  will  have  a  good  effect." 


CHAPTER  II. 

LIVEit-COLOURED  l!H^ECnE3. 
It  is  not  known  h.ow  long  Pepe"  remained  at  his  post 
awaking  the  return  of  tiic  stranger ;  but  when  the  cock 
was  heard  to  crow,  and  the  dawn  of  day  began  to  ap- 
pear iu  tho  eastern  horizon,  the  little  buy  of'Eusenada 
was  completely  deserted. 

Then  life  seemed  to  reappear  in  tho  village.  Indie* 
tiuct  shadows  fell  upon  the  stairlike  streets  which 
descended  towards  the  mole.  The  boats  were  detached 
from  their  moorings,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
lit  up  the  departure  of  the  fishermen.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  little  flotilla  was  out  of  sight,  and  the  women  only 
were  seen  on  the  thresholds  of  the  duors,  appearing  and 
disappearing  by  turns. 

Among  the  wretched  habitations  in  the  village,  Che 
only  one  which  still  kept  i.s  windows  clog*  d  against  the 
morning  light  was  ti  at  of  tho  Alcalde  ot  E.auohovi, 
of  whom  wo  have  already  spoken. 

It  was  full  day,  when  a  young  rann  wearing  a  liiah- 
crowned  beaver  hat— old,  g.aasy,  and  shining  liao 
polished  leather— directed  I. is  s  i  j  *s  towards  iiii*$oi;sc. 
A  panl-.loou  so  short  that  it  could  scarcely  bo  called  a 
trowser,  and  so  straigut  to.  t  it  looked  like  the  stick  of 
an  umbrella,  and  so  threadbare,  that  ic  'would  not  havo 
been  too  warm  for  the  dog-da.ys,  but  ill-leLndod  his 
limbs  agiiinst  the  piercing  cold  of  a  November  morn- 
ing. Tnis  young  man  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Al- 
calde's house.  His  features  were  scarcely  visible ;  ho 
w  re  almost  up  to  his  eyes  a  little  cloak  of  eo srseshaggy 
cloth,  which  they  call  an  eselavina.  Prom  the  manner 
in  which  ho  guarded  the  upper  part  of  his  person  at 
tho  expense  of  the  lower  part,  it  seemed  as  if  lie  were 
perfectly  contented  with  his  pantaloons.  But  appear- 
ances are  very  deceitful.  In  fact,  the  dream  of  this 
youth,  whose  uncertain  glance  and  miserable*  aspect, 
together  with  n  certain  perfume  of  old  papers,  pro- 
claimed him  a  clerk,  was  to  possess  a  pair  of 
thee  entirely  different  from  his         broeches,  in 
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fact,  which  united  three  oualicies — length,  breadth, and  j  strange  contrast  to  the  old  steward,  who  was  silently 
soilness.   Tiiia  young  man  was  the  right  arm  01  tho 
M.tiMa,  and  his  name  wis  Grcgorio  Cagatinta. 

At       tn  lest  tap  which  Lo  g^ve  with  his  horn  ink- 
bottle,  an  old  woman  opened  the  door. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  you,  Don  Gregorie,"  she  said,  with  that 
prosd  Sp.iuisn  courtesy  which  mulcts  two  shoeblacks 
on  meeting  larish  upon  one  another  the  epithet "  Don," 
ad  if  each  were  a  grand  noble. 

Ves,  it  is  I,  Dona  Nico'.asj,"  replied  Grcgorio 


invoking  a  higher  Judge;  and  it  was  not  long  accord 
!  ingly  bctorc  a  crowd  of  women,  old  men,  and  children 
i  gathered  round  the  Alcalde's  door,  and  invaded  the 
j  sanctuary  of  justice. 

Don  Kamoa  Cohecho  advanced  towards  Cagatinta, 
:  who  was  rubbing  his  hands  under  his  csclavina,  at  the 
.  idea  of  the  quantity  of  stomped  paper  he  would  have  to 
j  blacken,  and  said — 

"  Come,  friend  Grcgorio ;  the  moment  is  come,  if 


"  S-Lnti  Maria!  since  you  are  here,  it  is  I  who  am  :  you  are  clever,  for  the  liver-coloured  breeches." 
ite,  and  my  master  is  waiting  for  his  trowsers.   Sit      He  said  no  more ;  but  the  clerk  understood  him, 
!jwu,  Don  Gregorio;  he  will  not  be  long."  |  for  he  grew  pale  with  joy,  and  without  losing  the 

The  chamber  into  which  the  notary's  clerk  had  been  I  slightest  movement  of  his  patron,  he  held  himself  in 
atrodoced  would  have  seemed  immense,  if  in  each  J  readiness  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  proving  his 
.•rner  there  had  not  been  piled,  pell-mell,  nets  of  all  i  alertness. 

ha  pes,  masts,  yards  and  rudders,  oars,  sails  and  sheet*  !  The  Alcalde  reseated  himself  on  his  leathern  chair, 
"hauks  to  this  hubbub,  there  was  scarcely  room  left  for  and  by  a  sign  commanded  sileuce ;  then,  with  that  rich 
wo  or  three  chairs  round  the  larga  table,  on  which  j  ar.d  pompous  flow  of  language,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
tood  a  oork  inkstand,  with  three  pens  stuck  into  their  Spanish  tongue,  he  made  to  his  auditory  a  discourse,  of 
otes,  and  several  dirty  papers  placed  ostentatiously'  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — 
rand  it,  to  cast  an  awe  upon  all  visitors.  At  the  sight  '■  "My  children,  as  the  respectable  Don  Juan  do  Dios 
f  this  collection  of  ill-assorted  objects,  it  was  not  ;  Canelo  has  told  us,  a  great  crime  has  been  committed 
iSciIt  to  form  an  idea  of  the  business  to  which  the  :  last  night ;  tho  knowledge  of  this  attempt  cannot  fail 
.lcalde  devoted  himself,  in  spite  of  his  public  cha- 1  to  reach  the  ears  of  justice,  for  nothing  escapes  it ;  but, 
icter.  in  fact,  he  lent  week  by  week,  at  the  rate  of  a  j  and  nevertheless,  I  thauk  Don  Juan  for  his  communica- 
sal  for  a  piastre,  at  tho  simple  interest  of  twenty  per  ■  tion,  though  he  ought  to  make  his  revelation  complete 
mt.  per  month,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  per  '  by  informing  us  of  the  names  of  the  guilty  parties." 
mam  ;  and,  as  his  customers  were  nearly  all  fisher-  ,  "  But,  Senor  Alcalde,"  interrupted  Don  Juan,  "  I  do 
len,  it  resulted  that  there  was  a  large  assortment  of  |  not  know  them,  although,  as  you  say,  my  eommuni- 

1  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 


his  hall  of  audience 
ta  cast  but  a  distracted  glance  over  all  this 
uaong  which  he  saw  not  one  trowser  which 
ose  him  to  a  dishonest  temptation ;  for  it 
rknowlcJged  that  bis  doubtful  fidelity  would 
ave  withstood  so  powerful  a  trial  as  that — 
in  tact,  was  not  of  that  stall"  of  which  honest 
ompos.d.  Nature,  even  in  its  crime-",  does 
i  grand  villanics  at  once — it  proceeds  from 
iter;  and  Cagatinta,  though  a  till  but  young, 
pable  of  a  little  bit  of  "  cribbing." 
mon  did  not  keep  him  long  waiting ;  pre- 
showed  at  the  door  of  the  room  bis  jovial 
was  a  person  of  portly  and  robust  figure ; 
easily  seen  that  one  leg  of  his  ample  paota- 
d  have  made  a  pair  fbr  the  thin  limbs  and 
iy  of  the  clerk. 

Lord!  S. nor  Alcalde,"  said  the  clerk,  after 
en  and  received  various  salutations,  "  wiiat 

,nwa,      vr»n  ti'jtnf" 

rio,  my  friend,"  replied  the  Alcalde,  with  an 
'1-humour,  "you  become  tedious  with  your 
there  nothing  to  envy  in  my  person  but  my 

a  utter  jd  a  sigh,  and  replied  after  the  manner  ! 
icd  dog — 

i  me  vnur  |W  mini 


mne»l  you  a  pair 
gain  thera.' 
"  Hat  wl 

Of  despair; 


catioa  may  be  official 
assist  in  finding  thetn.: 

"  Vou  hear,  my  children,"  pursued  the  Alcalde,  "  the 
worthy  Canelo,  in  an  official  communication,  demands 
the  punishment  of  tho  otfenders;  justice  will  not  be 
d  if  to  his  appeal.  I  may  now  speak  to  you  of  my  little 
aifairs,  and  unburden  myself  of  the  grief  which  the  dis- 
appearesea  of  the  Countess  and  tho  young  Duke  of 
Mediami  has  caused  us." 

Hero  the  Alcalde  mado  a  sign  to  Cagatinta — whose 
whole  faculties  were  keenly  bent,  to  discover  what 
serviced  were  expected  from  him,  by  which  he  was 
toobtain  tho  object  of  his  ambition ;  then  he  con 
tiuued: — 

"  You  arc  not  ignorant,  my  children,  of  the  double 
ties  which  attach  me  to  the  family  of  Medians-  Judge, 
then,  of  my  grief  at  tho  knowledge  of  thi3  attempt — 
an  attempt  utterly  incomprehensible,  since  no  one 
knows  by  whom  or  why  it  was  committed.  Alas!  my 
children,  I  lose  a  powcriul  protector,  and  tho  heart  of 
the  old  dependent  is  pierced  with  sorrow,  at  the  same 
time  that,  a  -  a  nun  of  business,  I  am  equally  a  sufferer. 
Ves,  my  children,  in  the  deceitful  security,  which  1  felt 
no  later  than  yesterday,  I  went  up  to  the  chateau,  and 
had  an  important  interview  with  the  Countess,  in  re- 
gard to  my  rents  " 

'"To  a  ic  time  for  their  payment  !"   Cagatinta  was 
it  is  different.  Two ;  about  to  exclaim,  fur  ho  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
i  cloth  would  settle  it."  I  the  Alcaide's  affair* :  but  Don  Ramon  gave  him  no 

fence!  Scaur  Escribano.  Yo-i  kn  nv  opportunity  of  committing  this  enormous  indiscretion, 
ices  you  were  going  to  render  me  (I '  which  would  (oj  ever  have  deprived  him  of  the  liver- 
oso  yon  have  rendered),  I  have  pro-  I  coloured  breeches, 

of  liver-coloured  breeches.    Try  and  '     "  Patience,  my  worthy  Cagatinta  !"  he  exclaimed, 

turning  totTurds  him;  restrain  the  thirst  for  justice 
whjah  consumes  you!  Yes,  my  children,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling  of  security,  which  I  have  now 
cause  to  regret,  1  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Countess" — hero  the  voice  of  Don  Ronton  qui- 
v.icd— "a  sum  equal  to  ten  year.;  of  my  rents  in  ad- 
vance." 

At  this  unexpected  declaration,  Cagatinta  bounded 
from  his  seat,  us  if  stung  by  a  wasp,  and  the  blood 
'  spiled  in  his  veins,  as  he  thought  of  tho  monstrous 
blunder  he  hud  so  nearly  committed. 

"  Vou  will  understand  then,  my  children,  my  grief, 
when  you  know  that  it  was  not  until  this  morning  that 
I  was  to  receive  tho  receipt." 

These  words  produced  a  proper  sensation  among  the 
auditory ;  not  one  of  them  really  believed  tho  story, 
but  no  one  dared  to  express  his  incredulity. 

"  Fortunately,  however, "  continued  the  Alcalde,  "  the 
word  of  pereons  worthy  of  credit  may  repair  the  mis- 
take v.hi  :li  1  have  committed." 

Here  Cagatinta  rushing  forward,  like  water  which 
had  \yon  a  long  time  dammed  up,  and  had  found  no 
rant,  cried,  with  a  loud  voice — 
"  I  swear  it!" 

"  If<-  swear-;  it,"  said  the  Alcalde. 
"  He  iweqfl  it,"  mechanically  repeated  the  assistants. 
"  Yes,  my  friends,"  continued  Cagatinta,  "  I  swear  to 
it  now,  and  should  have  mentioned  the  matter  rooner, 
bflt  I  rrne  prevented  by  a  litt  le  uncertainty.  1  had  no 
j— jnsfico!  *^nd  out  yonr  algtmila,"  cried  tho  I  idea  whether  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  advance, 
worn  in.    It  was  the  tady's-m  id  of  tho  Conn-  which  the  Alcalde  paid  over  to  tho  unfortunate  Dona 

Mafptt.  ited  h'  TV  If  into  tlionii  .''/■•  if  pit-  I  I  ui«"«  " 

it  '»..,%  ',-t  •„,  i  •,>;,.  -i  ;<!•'•;/      rTj .  "  Oh,  my  worthy  friend,"  interrupted  Don  Ramon 

k~ta— -woman,  how  you  roon !"  *iid  he.  "  Do  I  Cohecho,  with  a  moderation  which  wni  likely  to  pro- 

I  nave  too  many  nlguazilj  ?  You  know  well  I  dace  an  effect  upon  his  auditory,  "  it  was  only  ten 
avionlytf  o,  rtnd  that,  i.i  tlsil  v irtnous  city,  y Mrs  of  rent,  wliich  your  admirable  testimony  will  pre- 
a  be  d/ing  of  honger,  if  they  did  not  follow  i  vent  n.y  losing.    You  may  count  on  my  remembering 

1;i"v         "•Wig."  y°"-" 

alas,  wed  t.ie  weeing  woman;  "my  poor  |  "•  I  believe  if  thought  the  clerk;  "two  year.-)  of 
'ho  will  help  her?"  .  back  rent,  and  ten  in  advance,  that  is  as  good  as  twelve 

ice,  worn  m— pa  i'-nec,"  eri'd  Don  Rimou  ;  g  uii  <l.  S  in-iv  I  have  won  the  liver-coloured  breeches, 
-Mpifr;  imrtice  will  be  done.  by  *o<t  indi-putablo  right." 

w;vor,  ifnl  nut  d  -e  .i  it  prud'-nt  to  be  consoled  t*c  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  nn  account  of 
■ope,  and  her  cries  redoubled,  exhibiting  a  I  what  pa»icd  at  this  audience,  where  justice  v,;n  prac- 


am  I  to  do  f  said  tho  clerk,  in  a  tone 
our  tasks  are  not  equal.  Your  vocation  is 
'  tfian  mine." 

niowa?"  replied  the  Alcalde,  "something 
nddenly  to  give  you  nn  advantage  over 
io,  let  us  to  business;  make  out  the  deed 
-m  of  t!ic  boat,  of  paid,  mw,  &c,  of  that 


mrjn  to<-,k  a  chr.'ir  by  the  table. 

t»  al-«o  to  work,  when  two  loud 

i  knocking  in  that  way  f"  cried  the 

MM  "'  gaid  ft  voice  from  without. 
I  to  open  the  door, 
nnld  hare  br.mght  yon  hero  nt  thii 
[)ioe  Cunelo?"  cried  the  Alcalde, 
ise,  03  he  perceived  the  profound 
if  the  steward  of  the  Countess  de 
pon  entered. 

Ido,"  replied  the  old  r.i.va,  "  a  t<?r- 
i  happened  'lurii.;  tho  ni--!,t — a 
m  committed.   Tiio  Countc-ss  has 
imnurCooat  with  her!" 
hie?"  cried  the  Alcade. 


tised,  as  it  was  a  long  time  before  in  Uil  Bias,  and  as  it 
wul  be  practised  a  long  time  still  in  Spain ;  but  will 
follow  the  Alcalde  and  his  acolyte  to  the  scene  of  crime 
itself. 

They  commenced  by  bursting  open  the  door  of  tho 
Countess's  bedchamber  ;  open. drawers,  and  others  half- 
rausaeked,  lay  on  tho  floor.  Nothing  indicated  violence; 
a  voluntary,  but  hurried  departure,  would  havo  made 
an  exactly  similar  disorder  in  tho  room. 

The  nu  touched  bed  proved  that  the  Countess  had  not 
slept  in  it,  and  seemed  to  show  ou  her  part  a  foreknow- 
ledge of  what  was  to  happen.  The  furniture  was  in  its 
accustomed  place.  The  curtains  had  not  been  disar- 
ranged :  no  vestige  of  a  struggle  was  to  be  seen. 

The  fetid  odour  of  an  oil  lamp  filled  the  apartment, 
in  spite  of  the  air,  which  had  rushed  in;  it  was  ovidciS 
it  had  been  allowed  to  burn  until  the  morning.  No. 
trace  of  theft,  however,  could  bo  discovered. 

At  these  deceitful  appearances,  old  Juan  dcDioshung 
his  head  in  doubt.  There  was  something  in  it  all  which 
perturbed  bis  reason,  which  never  was  cf  a  high  order; 
but  his  good  senso  revolted  against  the  thought  that  "his 
mistress  had  fled  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  To  his 
eyes  a  crime  was  evident,  but  how  could  it  be  explained  ? 
The  assassin  had  left  no  traces  behind  him. 

As  if  struck  by  a  sudden  idea,  Juan  de  Dios  advanced 
on  the  iron  balcony.  His  eyes  glanced  inquiringly  over 
tho  beach  below;  the  sea  rolled  still,  and  the  waves 
an.  wercd,  but  there  were  no  human  footsteps. 

Only  iu  the  distance  could  be  plesoried  the  white  sails 
of  a  ship  passing  out  to  sea,  and  losing  itself  in  the 
azure  of  the  horizon. 

Both  the  Alcalde  and  his  assistant  agreed  with  Don 
Juan  in  supposing  that  some  crime  had  been  committed ; 
but  as  uo  trace  of  tho  delinquent  could  be  found,  they 
were  satisfied,  the  one  with  tho  reward  so  long  coveted, 
the  other  with  the  twelve  years  of  rent  which  ho  felt 
ccrtaiu  of  gaining. 

"  Ou  my  faith,  my  children,"  cried  the  Alcalde,  turn- 
ing towards  the  witnesses,  "  I  cannot  explain  what  fancy 
madome  the  Countess  of  Mediana  had,  that  she  has  gone 
out  thus  by  the  window,  as  she  must  havo  done,  sinco 
t'.ie  door  is  bolted.  Some  woman's  whim,  1  suppose, 
which  justice  must  not  meddlo  with." 

"  Perhaps  that  she  might  *soapo  giving  a  receipt  to 
the  Alcalde,"  suggested  one  of  the  bystanders  to  another. 

"  But,  by-the-bye,"  cried  Cohecho,  addressing  Don 
Juau  do  Dio3,  "how  did  you  know  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  Countess  when  jtrn  could  not  enter  the  room  'i  " 

"  That  is  very  simple,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  At  the 
hour  when  the  lady's-maid  usually  attended  her  mis- 
tress, she  knocked  at  the  door.  No  ouo  replied.  She 
knocked  more  loudly,  and  receiving  no  answer,  was 
seized  with  uneasiness.  She  came  to  tell  mo  of  it.  I 
knocked,  1  called  also  :  and  hearing  no  sound,  I  ran  to 
fetch  tho  garden  ladder,  and  saw  through  the  open 
window  the  chamber  as  you  see  it  now." 

When  tho  steward  had  finished*  thi3  explanation, 
Cagatinta  said  somo  words  to  the  Alcalde  in  so  low  a 
voice  that  no  ouo  heard  him,  but  tho  latter  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  persisted  the  clerk. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  Alcalde;  "  we  shall  see." 

Then,  after  a  moment  of  silence — 

"1  persist,  gentlemen,"  ho  said,  "in  thinking  that 
there  is  something  very  singular  in  all  this.  But  still, 
Madame  the  Countess  is  five  lo  go  out  by  tho  window 
if  she  likes." 

The  bystanders  smiled  at  this  at  tempt  at  facetiousncss. 

"But,  Senor  Alcalde,  that  which  proves  that  there 
has  been  violent  entrance  into  this  room,"  cried  old 
Don  Juau  de  Dios,  whom  the  pleasantry  of  tho  former 
disgusted,  "  is  this  broken  pane  of  glass." 

"This  old  fellow  v. ill  never  let  mo  have  any  break- 
fast," murmured  the  Alcalde;  "  I  am  sure  my  meal  is 
cold,  and  Nicolaea  grumbling.  What  do  these  bits  of 
gla  ;s  prove  ?  "  bo  added,  aloud  ;  "  do  you  tin  igino  that, 
with  all  the  wind  last  night,  that  window  could  not  havo 
broken  in  the  natural  course  of  things  ?" 

"Why,  then,"  persisted  the  steward,  "is  the  glass 
broken  close  by  the  lock  ?  They  must  havo  broken  it 
to  open  the  window, 

"  Ah, ah,  Senor  Don  Juan  dcDios!"  cried  the  Alcalde, 
impatiently,  and  biting  his  gold-headed  cute,  the  em- 
blem of  Ids  dignity,  "  is  it  you  or  1  who  have  the  right 
of  question  here?  It  seems  you  inako  mc  play  a 
qno'T  character." 

Here  Cagatinta  intervened,  with  an  air  of  modesty. 

"  1  will  answer,"  ho  said,  "  to  our  friend  Canelo 
here: — If  this  window  had  been  broken  in  the  way  you 
mentioned,  it  must  have  been  done  from  without  -  tho 
pieces  would  have  been  inside;  and  see,  here  they  aro 
in  the  balcony.  It  must  have  been  tho  wiud  which  did 
thi«,  as  Aion.  rignieur  tho  Alcalde  has  reason  to  believe, 
unless,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  unless  it  v.-a.s  a  trunk 
curried  earth  ;  dy  by,  for  it  seems  that  the  Countess 
int  ends  lo  stay  a  long  while  nwiiy,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  number  of  things  she  has  taken  with  her." 

The  old  htcward  lowered  hi.:  head  :L  this  reproof,  which 
upset  bis  assertion,  He  did  not  hear  the  last  remark 
of  Cagatinta,  who  was  cogitating  whether  ho  ought  not 
to  exa'-t  a  further  reward  for  this  new  Kcrvico. 

While  tho  old  dome. tie  wu|  filled  with  the  painful 
reflections  which  caat  a  cloud  upon  his  forehead,  tho 
Aloidde  approached  him  gently. 

"  I  have  been  a  little  haid  with  you,"  ho  paid,  in  .a 
low  voice;  "  1  have  uot  sufficiently  thought  of  the  grid' 
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you  naturally  foci.  But  tell  mo,  arc  you  not  afraid  of 
your  own  future  ?  You  arc  weak,  old,  without  resources." 

"  It  is  because  I  am  old,  Senor  Alcalde,  and  because 
my  future  is  but  limited,  that  I  am  so  little  affected ; 
but  my  grief,"  continued  the  old  steward,  proudly,  "  is 
pure.  The  generosity  of  the  lords  of  Medinna  has 
left  me  littlo  to  fear  during  the  few  years  I  havo  to 
live.  Still,  it  would  make  me  happy  to  see  avenged 
the  lady  of  my  old  master." 

"I  approve  of  your  sentiments,"  replied  the  Alcalde, 
with  a  convinced  air  ;  "you  arc  a  man  to  bo  respected 
both  from  your  grief  and  your  economy,  Signor  de 
Canelo." 

Then  raising  his  voice — 

"Here,  notary,  make  out  a  proccs-vcrbal  that  Senor 
Don  Juan  de  Dios  de  Canelo,  of  Nabos,  hero  present, 
constitutes  himself  the  prosecutor  in  this  case.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  and  we 
owe  to  this  gentleman  the  satisfaction  of  seeking  out 
and  punishing  the  authors  of  it." 

"But,  Senor  Alcalde,"  interposed  the  stupified  steward, 
"  I  never  had  the  intention  of  becoming  a  prosecutor." 

"  Take  care,  old  man,"  cried  Dou  Ramon,  in  a  solemn 
tone; "  if  you  deny  what  you  have  confided  to  mo,ruinous 
charges  may  be  made  against  you.  As  friend  Cagatinta 
has  just  remarked,  the  ladder  by  which  you  scaled  tho 
balconj'  might  prove  sinister  dosigus.  But  I  know  you 
are  incapable  of  this.  Bo  content,  then,  at  being  tho 
accuser  in  place  of  the  accused.  Come,  gentlemen,  our 
duty  calls  us  outside.  Perhaps  underneath  tho  balcony 
wo  may  find  some  traces  of  this  most  mysterious 
matter." 

So  saying,  tho  Alcalde  left  the  chamber,  followed  by 
the  crowd. 

Poor  Don  Juan  found  himself  thus  unexpectedly  be- 
tween two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  tho  result  in  either  case 
being  the  same — that  is,  tho  spoliation  of  the  little 
savings  he  had  amassed  for  his  old  age.  He  shook  his 
head,  and,  with  a  sublime  resignation,  accepted  the 
voice  of  iniquity  for  that  of  God,  consoling  himself  with 
tho  reflection  that  this  last  sacrifice  might  bo  of  some 
service  to  tho  family  whoso  bread  he  had  so  long  eaten. 

No  trace  was  found  under  the  balcony. 

It  was  believed  for  a  time  that  an  important  capture 
had  been  made  in  the  person  of  a  man  found  lying  in  a 
crevice  among  the  rocks.  This  was  Pope  the  Sleeper. 
Suddenly  aroused,  the  coastguard  was  asked  if  he  had 
seen  or  heard  anything?  "No,"  he  answered — "no- 
thing." Then  he  suddenly  remembered  his  full  pockets ; 
and  fearing  that  the  Alcalde  might  take  a,  fancy  to  search 
him,  he  asked  for  a  real  to  buy  bread  with. 

What  could  be  done  with  this  droll  fellow  ?  The 
Alcalde  felt  no  inclination  to  question  him  further,  but 
left  him  to  go  to  sleep  again,  and  sleep  as  long  as  ho 
pleased. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  so  eventful  for  the  village 
of  Elanchovi,  when  the  twilight  had  fallen  upon  the 
water,  two  persons  might  have  been  seen  wandering 
along  the  beach,  but  evidently  desirous  of  shunning  one 
another.  Both  appeared  in  grief,  though  their  sorrows 
sprang  from  a  very  different  cause. 

The  one  was  the  poor  Juan  de  Dios,  who,  while  sigh- 
ing at  the  thought  that  his  savings  were  about  to  be 
absorbed,  still  searched  for  some  trace  of  his  lost  mis- 
tress, praying  for  her  and  her  child,  and  calling  upon 
Heaven  to  take  them  under  his  protection. 

The  other  was  Cagatinta  :  for  the  Alcalde,  profiting 
by  the  confidence  of  the  clerk,  had  induced  him  to 
sign  his  oath  to  the  paper  before  ho  gave  him  any 
recompense,  and  had  then  peremptorily  refused  the 
breeches,  proposing  instead  to  give  him  an  old  hat  in 
compensation,  which  Gregorio  had  refused  with  indig- 
nation. 

He  was  now  weeping  over  his  vanished  dreams,  over 
the  immorality  of  false  oaths  not  paid  for ;  yet  medi- 
tating whether,  after  all,  he  had  not  better  accept  the 
old  hat  in  place  of  the  liver-coloured  breeches,  which 
had,  alas !  been  so  well  earned. 


CHAPTER  III. 
fepe's  ambuscade. 

When  Pepe  the  Sleeper  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  secret  of  Captain  Despiorto,  which  he  had  found  ot 
so  much  service,  ho  knew  not  that  the  Captain  was  con- 
cealing another.  The  coastguard,  however,  desirous 
from  remorse  of  conscience  to  do  his  duty  for  the  first 
time  in  liis  life,  went  on  tho  very  next  night  and  asked 
again  for  the  post  of  Ensenada. 

It  was  as  he  imagined,  he  obtained  it  without  trouble  ; 
but  while  Don  Lucas  believed  him  asleep  as  usual,  Pepe 
■was  wide  awake,  as  on  the  preceding  night. 

We  shall  leave  him  at  his  post,  while  we  narrate  what 
was  taking  place  off  the  coast,  not  far  from  the  spot. 

Tho  night  was  as  foggy  as  that  which  preceded  it ; 
when  about  ten  o'clock  a  light  coaster  was  observed 
gliding  in  towards  tho  cliffs,  and  entering  among  a 
labyrinth  of  rocks  that  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
bay. 

This  vessel  seemed  well  guided  and  well  sailed,  and 
the  shape  of  her  hull,  her  rigging,  and  her  sails  denoted 
her  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  ship  armed 
for  attack  and  defence. 

The  coolness  with  which  she  manoeuvred  in  spite  of 
the  darkness,  showed  that  her  pilot  was  used  to  the 
coast,  and  that  her  commander  had  friends  ou  shore. 


The  sea  dashed  with  fury  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
strait,  through  which  the  vessel  was  feeling  her  way 
amid  tho  rocks.  This  labyrinth  once  passed,  a  vast  bay 
opened  before  her,  in  which  the  calm  sea  rippled  over 
sand  and  pebbles. 

Here,  at  a  command  from  the  officer,  the  ship  was 
brought  to  with  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  which  proved  the 
presence  of  a  large  crew.  Two  boats  were  let  down 
upon  the  water,  and  filled  with  men,  who  rowed  oil*  to- 
wards tho  upper  end  of  the  bay,  where  could  bo  dis- 
tinguished by  their  white  fronts  some  houses  scattered 
along  the  beach. 

Let  us  say,  to  end  the  mystery,  that  the  little  coaster 
was  a  French  half-corsair,  half-smuggler,  and  had  en- 
tered the  bay  with  a  double  design — tho  disposing  of 
merchandise  and  the  procuring  of  provisions,  of  which 


C1CATIXTA  AT  THE  ALCALDE'S  DOOB. 

the  crew  began  to  stand  in  need.  The  Captain  Don 
Lucas  Dcspierto,  of  the  Spanish  Government's  coast- 
guard, had  furnished  tho  pilot,  who  was  a  skilful  man, 
well  acquainted  with  tho  coast. 

The  officers  of  the  watch  silently  walked  the  deck, 
listening  to  tho  wares  plashing  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessel :  now  carefully  noticing  the  shifting  of  the  wind 
— now  leaning  over  towards  the  light  on  tho  binnacle. 

An  hour  had  passed  in  this  manner,  when  a  brisk 
fusillade  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Other 
reports  responded,  and  soon  the  two  boats  returned  to 
tho  side  of  the  vessel. 

It  was  Pepe  who,  to  the  groat  annoyance  of  bis  cap- 
tain,  had  given  the  alarm  to  the  coastguard;  too  late, 
however,  for  the  boat  went  back  laden  with  sheep  and 
provisions  of  every  kind. 

The  last  of  the  men  who  clambered  over  the  gangway 


was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature.  He  held  in  his  arms  a, 
young  child,  motionless,  and  apparently  dead.  Pre- 
sentry,  however,  a  slight  twitching  of  the  limbs  pro- 
claimed that  life  still  clung  to  its  seat. 

"  AVhat  the  devil  have  you  there,  Bois-Rose  ?"  cried 
the  officer. 

"  With  your  permission,  lieutenant,  it  is  a  young 
child  which  I  found  half  dead  with  hunger  and  cold  in 
a  boat  adrift.  A  woman  dead,  and  bathed  in  her  blood, 
held  it  tightly  iu  her  arms.  I  had  every  trouble  to  get 
the  boat  away  before  these  dogs  of  Spaniards  spied'it, 
and  took  it  for  one  of  ours.  There  was  one  devil  of  a 
coastguard  (this  was  Pope),  who,  during  our  loading, 
kept  up  an  awkward  fire  at  me.  I  would  have  silenced 
him  for  over  had  I  not  been  anxious  to  save  this  little 
creature ;  but  lot  me  catch  him  again— that's  all !" 
-  "  And  what  do  you  propose  doing  with  the  child?" 
asked  the  officer,  moved  with  compassion. 

"  Take  care  of  it,  parbleu,  till  peace  will  permit  me 
to  come  back  hither,  and  make  inquiries  for  its  family." 

Unhappily,  the  only  knowledge  he  was  able  to  obtain 
about  the  child,  which  seemed  about  three  years  old, 
was  that  it  was  called  Fabian,  and  that  the  murdered 
woman  was  its  mother. 

Two  years  passed  away,  during  which  the  French 
vessel  did  not  return  to  tho  coast  of  Spain.  The  ten- 
derness of  the  sailor  to  the  child  he  had  picked  up, 
which  was  no  other  than  the  young  Count  Fabian  do 
Mcdiana,  did  not  cease  for  an  instant,  but  appeared 
rather  to  increase  with  time.  This  man,  of  colossal 
stature  and  peculiar  strength,  was  a  Canadian,  and  as  I 
have  said,  named  Bois-Rose. 

One  morning,  the  French  privateer  was  compelled 
to  run  from  an  English  brig-of-war ;  and,  although  a 
swift  sailer,  it  was  soon  found  that  she  could  not  escape. 
Nothing  was  left  but  a  conflict,  and  the  two  vessels 
commenced  a  cannonade  which  lasted  some  hours.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Canadian  sailor,  covered  with 
blood,  ran  towards  the  child,  and,  lifting  it  in  his  arms, 
earned  it  to  the  gangway.  There,  in  the  heat  of  action, 
m  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  the  blood  which  ran 
everywhere,  the  criesof  the  combatants, the  felling  masts, 
the  war  and  confusion  of  battle,  he  wished  to  engrave 
upon  his  memory  the  circumstances  of  a  separation, 
which  he  feared  was  about  to  take  place. 

Shielding  the  child  with  his  huge  body,  lie  said — 

"  Kneel,  my  son." 

The  child  knelt,  trembling. 

"  You  sec  what  is  going  on,"  said  the  Canadian,  in  a 
solemn  voice. 

"lam  afraid,"  murmured  Fabian,  "of  the  blood 
which  I  see,  and  the  noise  I  hear." 

And  he  hid  himself  in  the  arms  of  the  giant. 

"  Good,"  replied  the  sailor ;  "  do  not  forget  that  at 
this  moment  a  sailor — a  man  who  loved  you  as  his  life— • 
said,  "  Kneel,  and  pray  for  your  mother  " 

He  finished  not — a  ball  struck  him,  and  his  blood 
spurted  over  Fabian,  who  uttered  piercing  cries.  The 
Canadian  had  but  time  to  press  him  to  his  heart  in  a 
despairing  embrace,  and  to  finish  the  phrase  he  had 
began,  in  a  low  voice — 

 whom  I  found  dying  beside  you  !" 

Then  he  lost  all  consciousness. 

When  he  regained  his  senses,  he  was  in  the  fetid  hold 
of  a  ship.  A  burning  thirst  consumed  him.  He  cried 
in  a  faint  voice,  but  no  one  answered — Fabian  was  no 
longer  there.  The  sailor  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  had 
but  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  that  of 
the  adopted  child  which  Providence  had  sent  him. 

AVhat  became  of  Fabian  ?  That  is  what  the  history 
of"  The  Treasure  Seekers"  will  tell  us.  Before,  however, 
passing  from  the  prologue  of  our  drama,  and  from 
Europe  to  America,  we  must  state  a  few  of  the  events 
at  Elanchovi. 

It  was  some  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
Countess,  that  the  fishermen  found  her  inanimate  body 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boat  abandoned  on  the  beach. 

Old  Juan  do  Dios  tied  black  crape  on  the  vanes  of 
the  chateau,  and  erected  with  his  own  hands  a  wooden 
cross  on  the  spot  where  his  beloved  mistress  had  been 
found.  But,  as  is  always  the  case  in  this  world,  the 
wind  had  not  reddened  the  crape,  and  the  sea  had 
not  turned  the  cross  green,  before  the  affair  ceased 
to  be  talked  of,  great  as  had  been  the  emotion  which 
was  at  first  caused  by  the  tragic  event. 

(To  be  continued,  in  our  next.) 


The  Fatal  Tkeasutie.— It  is  related,  that  ones  the 
city  of  Pleurs  stood  in  a  quiet  valley  of  the  Alps, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  snow-crowned  summits,  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  town.  Above  it  hung  the 
avalanche,  threatening  destruction.  One  night  a  wake- 
ful man  hoard  the  ominous  sound  breaking  on  the  still 
air  which  heralds  the  descending  mass  of  ice.  Starting 
from  his  repose,  he  awoke  his  daughter,  and  with  her 
hastened  towards  the  city  gate.  There  she  recollected 
that  her  casket  of  jewellery  had  been  left  in  the  house, 
and  turned  back  to  secure  the  treasure.  In  another 
moment,  tho  overwhelming  deluge  of  the  avalanche  fell 
with  the  noiso  of  thunder  between  father  and  daughter, 
burying  the  city  beneath  it.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
the  spires  of  the  churches  alone  rose  above  tho  cold, 
white  grave  of  the  just  before  busy  town.  The  maiden 
perished  with  her  idol,  while  ho  who  sought  to  save  her 
escaped. 
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FAMILY  PASTIME. 

COXUXDRUMS. 

1.  Wht  is  a  chimney-3weep  like  a  great  traveller  ? 

2.  Why  does  a  person  who  is  poorly  lose  his  sense  of 
touch ? 

3.  Why,  in  moving  from  a  house,  ought  you  to  leave 
the  wash-hand  basins  behind  ? 

4.  What  dub  is  most  like  a  pair  of  snuffers  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  best  inn  in  England  most  disagreeable  ? 

6.  What  liquor  is  most  catching  ? 


7.  Way  is  this  unfortunate  animal  like  Mr.  Thackeray  ? 

8.  Why  is  the  Thames  a  lazy  river  ? 

'J  With  what  musical  instrument  would  you  catch 
fish? 

It).  Why  hare  the  people  in  Norfolk  no  need  to  build 
castles  in  the  air  ? 

11.  Why  U  necessity  like  many  lawyers  ? 

12.  Why  i»  the  capital  of  a  pillar  like  a  cannibal  ? 

13.  Why  is  the  letter  N  like  that  Roman  emperor 
who  rejoiced  at  the  burning  of  his  city  ? 

scientific  recreations. 
To  Make  a  Readixg-glass  out  op  Two  Bottles  — 
Fill  two  bottles  with  water ;  placo  the  ono  bottle  across 


the  other,  as  shown  in  thin  figure;  look  at  porno  print 
through  the  crossed  portion,  and  you  will  see  the  read- 
ing considerably  enlarged. 

East  method  or  Breaking  Glass  in-  ant  rrquiked 
DlEEfTlox. — Dip  a  piece  of  worsted  thread  into  spirit  \ 
of  turpentine,  wrap  it  round  the  gin  -  is  in  the  direction 
that  you  require  it  to  be  broken,  and  then  sot  fire  to  the  , 
thread  ;  or,  apply  a  red-hot  wire  round  the  glass,  and  if 
it  does  not  immediately  crack,  throw  cold  water  on  it 
whilst  the  wire  remains  hot. 

enigmas. 
i. 

One  hundred  ami  fifty,  with  nothing  botwixt, 

In  the  front  of  live  hundred  should  rightly  bo  fixed  ; 

And  then  you  will  see,  and  without  any  strife, 

The  cause  of  most  ailments  that  plague  us  through  life. 

H.  S.  L. 

if. 

Mr  first,  if  lost,  is  a  disgrace, 

Unless  misfortune  bear  the  blamo; 
My  second,  though  it  can't  replace 

The  heavy  loss,  will  hide  the  shame. 
M7  whole  1,  is  Km,  and  wings  tho  air, 

Delights  in  sweetness  to  repose; 
Ofttimes  unseen  attends  the  f.ur, 

And  sips  the  honey  from  the  rose. 


My  fir 
An  1 

My  tn 
A  U 

Mr  wl 


and  sad, 
of  woe ; 
ghtness  clad, 
1  can  show. 

t,  som|  ?ay, 

»r  way, 
I  or  gay, 


1  gii 


IV. 

r». — I  am  a  fluid  looking-glasi ;  a 
;atmot.  he ,  «;pn.  I  am  all  important, 
everything  done  ni>on  earth.  My 
/ell  xs  my  height  or  breadth;  it  is 
I  Litter  is  greater  than  the  former, 
ted  as  a  god,  having  for  my  wife  a 
r  rny  daughter  an  agent  indispen- 
iio  verer,  indebted  to  rno  for  lier 
ruldren  nre  to  their  parents  ;  but  it 
lit  this  duty  is  shared  by  some  one 


THE  JESTER. 

Sard  Lines. — Crinolines. 

To  what  class  do  hens  belong  ? — The  la(y)ity. — Fun. 
A  Woman's  Pride  and  a  Sailor's  Guide. — Tho 
needle. 

What  are  you  sure  to  get  if  you  upset  a  hive  ? — Bee's 
whacks ! 

When  are  kisses  sweetest  ? — When  they  are  sirv.p- 
titiously  obtained. 

What  is  the  reputed  weight  and  thickness  of  a  heavy 
peal  of  thunder  ? 

No  person  can  look  handsome  or  interesting  when 
sucking  an  orange. 

Why  is  a  four-quart  jug  like  a  lady's  sido-saddle  ? — 
Because  it  holds  a  gal-' on. 

Why  is  an  orderly  schoolmaster  like  the  letter  C  ? — 
He  makes  lasses  into  classes. 

If  a  ledger  weighs  fourteen  pounds,  how  mauy 
stamps  does  it  require  to  post  it  ? 

Seeing  the  quantity  of  alum  their  masters  use,  might 
not  bakers'  apprentices  very  appropriately  be  called 
their  alumni  ? 

Is  He  ? — Is  a  wheelwright  necessarily  a  good  spokes- 
man ?  Is  he  tho  friend  ot  good  fellows  ?  Does  he  ever 
tire  at  his  work  ? 

A  Question  for  the  Dentists'  College. — Do <:  false 
teeth  and  a  "  lying  tongue,"  generally  exist  in  the 
same  person? — Fun. 

Good  Practice  for  aspiring  young  Surgeons. — To 
cure  the  "  eruptions"  of  Vesuvius,  or  reduce  the  "  swell- 
ings of  tho  Sea." — Hid. 

The  Staff  and  the  Stilts. — Bread  is  tho  staff  of 
life,  and  liquor  the  stilts ;  tho  former  sustaining  a  man, 
and  the  other  elevating  him  for  a  fall. 

The  vocalist  who  was  seen  "  pitchiug  his  voice,"  so 
besmeared  himself  with  the  tar  he  used,  that  he  couidu't 
put  in  an  appearance  for  a  week ! 

Quakerish. — A  Quaker  said  to  a  gunner— "  Friend, 
I  counsel  no  bloodshed  ;  but  if  it  be  thy  design  to  hit 
the  little  man  in  the  blue  jacket,  point  thine  engine 
three  inches  lower." 

Grandmothers  Dying  Out. — A  physician,  in  speak- 
ing of  tho  frail  constitutions  of  the  women  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  remarked  that  we  ought  to  take  great  caro  of 
our  grandmothers,  for  we  should  never  get  any  more. 

The  Stickixg-point. — Wo  have  just  heard  that  the 
"  Zouave3  d'Afriquo"  are  fed  chiefly  on  gum-Arabic, 
with  a  view  to  bnug  their  courage  to  the  "  sticking- 
point."    Curious,  isn't  it  ? 

The  Kev.'Dr.  B.  lately  gave  this  pulpit  notico : — 
"This  congregation  is  respectfully  invited  to  ntteud  tho 
funeral  of  the  ouly  surviving  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller, 
to-morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M." 

Half-price  Niggers. — Tho  slaves  in  tho  South, 
when  they  wish  to  be  severe  on  each  other,  say — "  Go 
along,  half-price  nigga!  You  wouldn't  fetch  lifty  dol- 
lars, and  I  am  wof  a  thousand  !  " 

No  Danger. — "  Mr.  Engineer,  is  thero  any  danger?" 
— "Of  what,  madam?"— "Of  the  steam's  bustin'?"— 
"  No,  marm  ;  the  only  things  that  '  bust '  011  this  loco- 
motive are  the  boiler  and  engineer." 

Cider  v.  Water. — "  Mr.  A.,  1  understand  you  said  I 
sold  you  a  barrel  of  eider  that  had  water  in  it."  "  No, 
no,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  only  said  you  sold  me  a  barrel 
of  water,  with  a  little  cider  in  it." 

An  ingenious  mechanic  in  one  of  the  southern  cities 
has  made  a  small  engine  to  rock  his  child's  cradle.  Tho 
length  of  the  engine  and  boiler  is  sixteen  inches  and 
a  half ;  it  is  about  two  woman  power,  and  is  a  great 
curiosity. 

Avti-Spip.it  Rapper. — A  Western  editor  has  such 
an  antipathy  to  the  new  doctrine  of  spiritualism,  that 
he  will  110  longer  have  his  paper  printed  on  ?.  sheet  of 
"  medium  "  size,  and  objects  to  having  it  enveloped  in 
"  wrappers." 

SWORD  Lon  — "Do  I  believe  in  second  love? 
Humph!  If  11  man  buys  a  pound  of  sugar,  isn't  it 
Bweet?  And  when  it's  gone  don't  ho  want  another 
pound,  and  isn't  that  meet,  too  ?  Troth,  Murphy,  I 
believe  in  second  love." 

A  Grave  Conclusion. — Brown,  meditating  among 
the  tombs,  cnino  to  the  sago  conclusion,  that  if  some 
men  could  come  out  of  their  cotlins,  and  read  tho  in- 
scription on  their  tombstones,  thoy  would  think  they 
had  got  into  the  wroni;  grave. 

BatM*  Nice  than  Not. — Clnra  (tripping  on  to 
the  Parade,  tumbles  np  against  a  youiitf  man  coming 
round  tho  corner)  :  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  hope 
I  haven't  "  BWBll :  Haw,  not  at  all.  Don't  men- 
tion it.    IVm'  word,  rather  like  it." — Punch. 

Tripping. — A  Canadian  paper  tells  us  how  0110  Miss 
Ph  il  brick  set  a  trap  for  a  bear,  and  how  tho  bear  bodily 
carried  the  trap  away.  We  have  heard  of  cases  of  worso 
fortune,  in  which  a  lady,  in  her  idleness,  not  only  set  a 
trap  for  a  beast,  but  absolutely  caught  him. 

A  modern  writer  says  : — "  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  men  generally  are  much  more  afraid  of 
women  than  women  are  of  men."  Brown  remarks  that 
the  tut  is  not  strange  at  all,  for,  in  both  cases  the  few 
is  proportionate  to  tho  il't.wjf  c.    Candid,  but  u  11  gallant. 

A  Cum  N'  \  1  i*n  a  list. — "  Is  that  animal  a  biped  or 
a  qundrup  d?"  asked  ono  of  the  visitors  to  a  circus, 
one  day,  of  I  by  ..lander.  "1  think,  sir,"  said  an  evi- 
dent  student  of  natural  history,  with  bulging  eyes  und 
green  spectacles,  "  that  the  man  who  shows  the  hanimals 
c.illed  it  a  l:an>j".ro'/pod." 


"  Walk  with  the  Beautiful,"  is  the  title  of  a  piece 
of  poetry  which  we  see  going  tho  round  of  the  papers. 
Our  friend  Jones  attempted  to  follow  the  advice,  and, 
after  promenading  with  a  pretty  girl  in  Regent  Street, 
went  home,  and  was  met  by  an  indignant  wife.  He 
wdl  not  follow  the  advice  of  the  poet  a  second  time. 

A  Luxury. — A  traveller  was  lately  boasting  of  tho 
luxury  of  arriving  at  night,  after  a  hard  day's  journey, 
to  partake  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-cut  ham,  and  tho 
left  leg  of  a  gooso.  "  Pray,  sir,  what  is  tho  peculiar 
luxury  of  a  left  leg?" — "Sir,  to  conceivo  its  luxury, 
you  must  find  that  it  is  tho  only  leg  that  is  left !" 

The  Irishman's  Wall. — An  Irishman  who  had  com- 
menced building  a  wall  around  his  lot,  of  rather  un- 
common dimensions,  namely,  f»ur  foot  high  and  six 
feet  thick,  was  asked  the  object  by  a  friend.  "  To  save 
repairs,  my  honey.  Don't  you  see,  then,  that  if  it 
should  ever  fall  down,  it  will  be  higher  than  it  is  now  ?" 

Very  True. — Beti-y  Birchbud  thinks  it  provoking  for 
a  woman  who  has  been  working  all  day,  mending  her 
husband's  old  coat,  to  find  a  love-letter  from  another 
woman  in  the  pockot.  This  is  perfect  nonsense.  There 
is  not  a  woman  on  earth  but  would  find  the  letter 
before  she  began  to  mend  tho  coat — then  it  wouldn't 
bo  mended  at  all. 

"The  Drop  that  overflows  the  Cup." — Tho  Fe- 
deral Government  has  stopped  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
camp,  and  cut  off  the  grog  of  tho  navy.  This  last  mea- 
sure (a  short  measure)  is  surely  unnecessary.  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  a  drop  in  the  ocean ;  nor  does  it  fol- 
low, because  the  army  is  disorganised,  that  tho  fleet 
should  be  dispirited. — Fun. 

An  elderly  female,  on  being  examined  before  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Bungay  as  to  her  place  of  legal  settlement, 
was  asked  what  reasons  she  had  for  supposing  that  her 
deceased  husband's  settlement  was  at  St.  Andrew's  ? 
The  old  lady,  looking  earuostly  at  the  Bench,  said — 
"  He  was  born  and  married  there,  and  they  buried  him 
there ;  and  if  that  isn't  settling  him  thero,  I  don't  know 
what  is." 

Guilty  at  any  Price. — A  pi-ofossional  anecdote  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  is  not  so  outrageously  absurd  as  at  tho 
first  blush  it  looks  to  be — it  is,  in  fact,  but  an  exaggo- 
ratod  illustration  of  far  from  unfrequent  occurrences  in 
our  criminal  courts.  A  prisoner  of  notoriously  bad 
character  was  arraigned  at  tho  Clonmel  assize  for  wilful 
murder.  Whilst  the  trial  was  proceeding,  tho  man  said 
to  havo  been  inurderod  suddenly  mado  his  appearance 
in  court.  Thero  was  no  doubt  as  to  tho  new-comer's 
identity — no  question  that  he  was  tho  supposedly  dead 
man — and  tho  judgo,  in  a  few  words,  directed  the  jury 
to  roturn  a  formal  verdict  of  acquittal.  Tho  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  domurrod  to  such  hasty  ruling,  conferred 
together,  retired  for  moro  deliberate  consultation,  and 
finally  found  tho  prisouer  guilt}'.  "  Guilty!"  exclaimed 
tho  astounded  judgo  ;  "  why,  good  Heaven,  tho  man 
alleged  to  havo  boon  murdered  is  horo  alivo  and  well." 
"  That  is  truo,  your  Lordship,"  gravely  repliod  the 
foreman  of  tho  twelve  ;  "  it  is  very  clear  that  the  pri- 
soner did  not  murdor  Dennis  Ryan ;  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain f/uit  he  stole  my  hone  last  wring." 

SHUT  YOUR  MOUTH. 

Thero  is  on  anecdote  of  Jarvis,  tho  witty  portrnit- 
paiutcr,  which  is  worth  perpetuating.  Jarvis  was  paint- 
ing Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  and,  whilo  ho  was  sit- 
ting to  that  distinguished  artist,  tho  veuerablo  prelate 
observed — 

"Mr.  Jarvis,  I  am  told  that  you  arc  not  n  beliover  in 
tho  Christian  religion,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  he^r  it." 

Jarvis,  with  his  eyes  partly  closed,  as  was  his  habit 
whilo  painting,  made  a  motion  with  tho  brush  ii<  his 
hand  lor  tho  bishop  to  change  his  attitude,  and  said — 

"  Turn  your  head  a  littlo  tho  othor  way,  bishop,  and 
shut  your  mouth." 

"  The  thought  never  struck  me,"  said  tho  bishop  to  a 
friend,  soon  after,  "  until  I  left  tho  Btudio,  that  Jarvis 
took  this  method  to  turn  tho  conversation,  and  put  an 
end  to  my  homily.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  tho 
ruse  all  the  way  home." 

II IS  LAST  WORDS. 

It  has  long  boon  observed  by  medical  writers,  that 
doath  ia  frequently  preceded  by  insanity.  This  rominds 
us  of  a  caso  which  occurred,  many  years  ago,  in  a  Phi- 
ladelphia court,  where  a  pretty  young  widow  was  in 
danger  of  losing  two-thirds  of  her  husband's  estate ; 
his  relations  grouudod  their  claim  on  tho  alleged  in- 
sanity of  tho  defunct.  It  may  be  well  to  promiso  that 
tho  presiding  judgo  was  not  ouly  convivial,  but  also 
gallant. 

"  What  wore  your  husband's  last  words  ?"  inquired 
the  attorney. 

The  pretty  young  widow  blushed,  and,  looking  dowu, 
replied,  "  I'd  rather  not  tell." 

"  Bat  indoed  you  must,  ina'am.  Your  claim  may  bo 
decided  by  it." 

Still  tho  widow  declined  to  tell. 

At  last  a  direct  appeal  from  the  Bench  elicited  the 
information : — 

"  Ho  said, '  Kiss  me,  Polly, and  open  that  other  bottlo 
of  champagne." 

Wo  do  not  know  whether  it  was  admiration  for  the 
deceased  husband  or  tho  living  wife,  that  inspired  tho 
Juilge  at  that  instant,  but  he  at  onco  cried,  with  all  tho 
enthusiasm  of  conviction — 

"Sensible  to  tho  last!"  and  gavo  a  verdict  in  hor 
favour  at  onco. 


"  EVERY  WEES AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  RIVALS. 

BY  THANK  GKEUNWOOD. 
It  was  on  a  fine  spring  afternoon  tliafc  Nathan  Waker, 
the  principal  storekeeper  in  the  little  village  of  New  Eng- 
land, stato  of  Massachusetts,  was  sitting  just  insido  his 
shop  door,  gazing  up  the  road  that  led  irom  the  pretty 
town  of  Grafton,  about  two  miles  beyond.  Ho  had  sat 
thus  an  hour  or  more,  when  ho  espied  a  man  coming 
down  tho  road  in  the  direction  of  his  shop.  As  he  ap- 
proached nearer,  Not  nan  recognised  his  old  friend  and 
acquaintance,  Jetliro  Muddle,  the  cobbler  of  Grafton. 
Jloso'in  reached  tho  store,  and,  with  a  (uniling  face, 
gave  Nathan  a  hearty  shake  of  tho  hand;  and,  after 
aeceptiug  bis  iuvitation  to  tako  a  glass  of  strong  root 
bear,  the  two  seated  themselves  to  have  a  sociable  chat. 

"  Well,  Jetliro,"  said  Nathan,  "  what  important 
business  brings  you  to  tho  villago  this  afternoon  r" 

"Weil,  to  confess  the  t;utli,"  said  Jetiiro,  "I  was 
drawn  this  way  by  a  lady  friend,  a  particular  friend, 
you  remember — eh  ?"  ' 

"You  d.m't  say  so,"  said  Nathan.  "What!  you, 
Jethro  ntuddle,  caught  by  a  petticoat  at  last  ?  l£a!  ha! 
ha !  well,  that  does  beat  all.  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
woman-proof — at  least,  you  always  pretended  so." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Jetliro,  "and  I  always  honestly 
thought  so ;  but  I  have  found  out  my  mistake,  and  am 
wilting  to  own  it  like  a  man." 

'■  But  who  is  this  wonderful  woman  ?"  inquired  Na- 
than. 

"O'a!  she  is  ono  of  your  villago  girls,"  answered 
Jetliro.  "  I  hope  you  chaps  down  hero  won't  be  jealous 
of  me  on  that  recount." 

"  O.i,  no,"  said  Nathan  ;  "  not  a  bit  of  it.  But  who 
is  the  lady?    Of  course  she  is  beautiful." 

"'Beautiful!"  replied  Jet aro,"  beautiful  don't  express 
half  of  her  charms.  Sho  is  a  perfect  houri ;  tall  and 
commanding  in  figure,  grace  in  every  movement ;  hair 
Mack  as  midnight,  lino  and  flossy,  too ;  eye3  like  twin 
diamonds ;  a  mouth  that  only  requires  to  be  seen  to 
make  year  own  water  for  a  kiss  from  tho  ruby  lips ;  and 
her  nose— all !  how  can  1  describe  it  ?" 

"  Don't  try— don't  attempt  it,"  interrupted  Nathan. 
'■'You  have  said  enough.  Why,  she  must  be  a  perfect 
Venus.  Strange  that  I  have  never  seen  her;  but  her 
name,  Jetliro — what  is  her  name?" 

"  Her  namo  is  Lizzio  Martin." 

"  Wnat?"  said  Nathan,  and  he  sprang  from  Lis  seat 
with  a  force  that  sent  tho  stool  living  a  dozen  feet  in 
the  rear.  "  What  name  did  you  say  ?  Speak  it  again,  or 
I'll  Strangle  you !"  and  ho  seized  tho  poor  fellow  by  the 
collar,  and  nearly  shook  him  out  of  his  boots. 

"  Li-Li-Lizzie  Mar-Mur-Mariia,"  gasped  Jothro.  "  I 
said  it,  and  it  is  the  truth." 

Nathan  released  his  hold,  and  clasping  both  hands 
over  his  face,  staggered  to  the  counter,  while  Jethro, 
finding  himself  free,  made  tracks  in  double  quick  time. 

"  Villain I"  said  Nathan,  looking  up;  then,  seeing  he 
WnS  RO&e,  he  continued,  "  Wh?tt,  gone  ?  Well,  let  him 
go,  for  I  thin1:  I  should  have  murdered  him  in  cold 
blood.  Miserable  cobbler !  he  ptcal  the  affections  of  my 
he.irt'3  idol!  Never,  never.  But  I  know  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  find  oat  the  truth  of  this  matter,  and,  if  it  is  so, 
I'll  hare  vengeance,  or  die." 

"  About  an  hour  later,  Nathan  approached  the  resi- 
dence of  Farmer  Martin,  determined  to  know  the  worst 
at  once.  He  entered  tho  house  with  tho  freedom  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  was  very  cordially  received  by  his 
sweetheart,  Miss  Lizzie  Martin.  "Tno  rascal  i3  not 
here,"  thought  Nathan,  "  and  Lizzie  is  as  pleasant  and 
sociable  as  ever;  but  I'll  know  what  all  this  means." 
Turning  towards  her,  ho  gasped  out,  tpnsmodically, 
"  Lizzie,  do  you  know  a  man  named  Jethro  Muddle, 
who  lives  up  at  Grafton  V 

'■Jethro  Muddle?"  said  Lizzie;  "oh!  yes,  I've  seen 
him  a  number  of  times.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion ?' 

"  Because,"  answered  Nathan,  "  I  heard  that— that 
i=,  I  hare  been  told  " 

"  You  have  Lee-n  told  what  ?"  r.sked  Lizzie,  seeing 
him  hesitate. 

"  I  havo  been  told  that  you  thou  ;iit  more  of  him  than 
yon  did  of  me,"  said  Nathan,  boldly. 

"Way,  yon  jealous  fellow,"  said  Lizzie,  "who  upon 
earth  put  that  notion  in  your  head  ?" 

"  I  had  it  from  good  authority,"  said  Nathan;  "but 
it's  a  falsehood,  ain't  it,  Lizzie  ? 

"  Love  him  !"  said  Lizzie,  "  why,  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Nathan,  in  great  glee;  "I  told 
them  it  was  a  falsehood,  and  I'd  like  to  see  tho  man  who 
will  dare  tell  me  so  again." 

Nathan  left  the  houio  a  happy  man,  fully  convinced 
that  Lizzie  Martin  was  truth  itself,  and  Jethro  Muddle 
a  mischief-making  fellow.  Ho  had  not  been  gone  more 
than  half-an-hour  when  who  should  knock  at  tho  door 
but  J.!r.  Jetliro  Maddlo  himself.  Ho  also  inquired  for 
Miss  Lizzio  Martin,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  lady. 
To  confess,  the  truth,  they  met  more  like  lovers  than 
simple  acquaintances.  They  seated  themselves  by  an 
open  window  that  looked  out  upon  the  road,  and,  after 
conversing  for  some  time,  Jethro  said — 

"  Do  yoa  know  this  Nathan  Waker,  Lizzie,  who  keeps 
the  store  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  she  answered,  "  but  am  not  much 
oequ  tinted  with  him.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 
"B?eau'=e  I  tos  ia  his  store  this  afternoons"  soid 


Jethro,  "and  only  happened  to  mention  your  name, 
when  1  thought  he  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces  in  his 
rage." 

"  He  did  that  to  frighten  you,"  said  Lizzio ;  "  it  will 
provo  to  bo  a  joke  in  the  end." 

"I  don't  likO'such  jokes,"  said  Jetliro;  "it  was  a 
little  too  much  like  reality  to  suit  me." 

They  chatted  pleasantly  together  until  it  began  to 
grow  dusky.  Uncouiciously,  jethro's  arm  stoic  around 
her  waist,  and  her  head  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  while 
their  lips  by  accident  frequently  mot.  They  were 
startled  suddenly  by  a  wild  cry  beneath  tho  window, 
and  Jethro  sprang  to  his  feet  in  time  to  see  the  form  of 
a  man  going  down  the  road  with  rapid  strides.  Nothing 
else  was  to  be  seen,  and  they  s oou  recovered  from  the 
fright  occasioned  by  tho  occurrence.  After  passing  a 
pleasant  evening,  Jethro  returned  to  the  hotel  where 
lie  was  to  stop  for  the  night*.  Here  we  will  leavo  him, 
and  see  what  has  become  of  Nathan. 

When  wo  last  saw  him,  he  was  going  home  a  happy 
man.  Alter  getting  his  supper,  the  idea  entered  his 
mind  that  he  would  make  Lizzie  a  small  present,  since 
sho  had  proved  so  true.  Ho  immediately  started  for 
tho  store,  and  having  selected  something  suitable, 
proceeded  to  the  house  to  deliver  it;  but,  alas  for  hu- 
man hopes!  ho  reached  the  house  just  in  time  to  sec 
his  loved  one  in  the  embrace  of  that  villain  Muddlo. 

This  it  was  that  called  forth  tho  wild  cry  that  so 
startled  tho  happy  pair.  Nathan  rushed  from  the  house 
in  a  tit  of  desperation.  AH  kinds  of  tenable  thoughts 
passed  through  his  brain,  and  at  last  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  die.  Taking  a  stout  silk  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  he  quickly  made  a  slip  noose,  and  adjust  in 
it  to  his  neck,  he  tried  to  raise  himself  from  the  ground, 
but  did  not  succeed. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  he,  despairingly,  "  my  body  won't 
haug.  I  know  what  I'll  do,  I'll  try  arseuio.  No,  1 
never  could  bear  to  see  it  in  the  papers  that  Nathan 
Waker  had  poisoned  himssilf;  it  would,  make  too  much 
noise,  too.  But  I'll  have  satisfaction;  I'll  challenge 
the  villain  cobbler,  and  kill  him— that  will  bo  much 
better." 

Elated  by  this  idea,  Nathan  ran  to  his  store,  wrote  a 
formal  challenge,  and  sent  it  to  his  rival. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  that 
Farmer  Martin  and  his  hired  man,  Mike,  were  busily 
hoeing  in  the  'potato  field,  when  they  espied  two  men 
approaching.  One  of  them  carried  an  old  fowliug-pieec 
upon  his  shoulder,  .while  tho  other  was  armed  with  au 
immense  broadsword. 

"  Hallo !"  said  the  farmer,  renting  upon  his  hoe, 
"what  in  the  world's  to  pay  now?  What  do  you  sup- 
pose them  fellers  are  up  to,  Mike  ?" 

"  Faith ,  and  I  dunno,  sir,"  answered  Mike,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  face ;  "but  it  looks  like  as  if  they 
were  going  to  the  war." 

" Nonsense,"  said  the  farmer,  "it  is  more  than  like 
they  are  up  to  some  devilry ;  but  let's  get  behind  this 
tree  and  watch  them.  If  they  come  on  my  land  to  cut 
up  their  monkey  shines,  I'll  lay  my  hoo  handle  over 
their  backs,  that's  what  I  will  do." 

By  this  time  the  strangers  had  arrived  near  by,  and 
stopped.  They  proved  to  bo  Waker  and  Muddle,  who 
had  chosen  this  spot  for  a  conflict.  They  had  few  ar- 
rangements to  make,  and,  after  measuring  c'F  one  hun- 
dred yards,  each  took  his  position.  At  this  moment  a 
fearful  thought  entered  the  braiu  of  Muddle. 

"  Nathan,  Nathan !"  cried  he. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Nathan. 

"  I  want  to  know  if  that  gun  is  loaded  ?"' 

"  Loaded!"  said  Nathan  ;  "  of  course  it  is,  you  fool !" 

"Then,"  said  Jethro,  "  I  protest  against  your  firing. 
I  em't  reach  you  with  my  sword,  and  if  you  shoot  it 
will  bo  r.wrder." 

"Tnat's  what  I  mean,"  Said  Nathan,  Savagely.  "I 
mean  to  murder  yoa.     With  theso  words  ho  raised  the 
gun  to  his  shoulder  and  took  a  good  aim. 
,  "Murder!  murder!"  yelled  Jethro  at  the  top  of  his  | 
voice. 

The  next  moment  both  of  tho  desperate  combatants 
were  fast  in  the  grasp  of  the  farmer  and  old  Mike. 

"  Going  to  fight  a  duel  on  my  farm,  eh ':"  said  the 
old  man,  and  he  shook  poor  Nathan  till  lie  trembled  like 
a  leaf.  "  Bring  up  'tother  one,  Mike ;  I'll  learn  them  a 
lesson  they  won't  forget  very  soon,  I'll  warrant.  There* 
now,  tie  their  legs  together;  that's  right.  Now,  Mike, 
do  you  take  that  gun,  and  go  ten  paces,  and  when  I  say 
three,  fire  aud  kill  both  tho  scamps." 

"  Is  it  me  you  mane  to  fire ':"  said  Mike.  "  Faith,  now, 
you  are  joking,  6ir.  I  never  did  in  all  my  life.  Ji< 
let  me  tako  the  hoe  handle  for  a  shillaly,  an',  bedud,  I'll 
do  for  them  in  half  tho  time." 

"  No,"  said  Martin,  "  that  won't  do.   I'm  going  to  1 
have  them  shot,  so  do  you  just  lake  that  gun,  and  do 
what  I  tell  you." 

Without  many  more  words  Mike  took  tho  gun,  aud 
began  to  measure  the  distance,  while  the  poor  fellows 
begged  piteously  for  their  lives.  But  the  farmer  was 
obdurate,  and,  as  soon  as  Mike  rras  ready  gave  the 
word—"  One— two— three !" 

A  tremendous  report  followed,  with  horrible  yell-i; 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  there  lay  the  two 
duellists  upon  tho  ground,  while  the  farmer  and  Mike 
had  disappeared.  For  a  short  time  everything  was  as 
still  03  a  churchyard  at  midnight :  at  last  Jethro  popped 
up  his  head,  aud  seeing  the  coast  clear,  softly  called — 

"Nathan!  Nathan]  are  you  killed?  ' 


"Killed!"  Bail  Nathan,  raiding  himself;  "no,  a 

you?" 

"No,"  answered  Jethro ;  "and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don't  believe  I'm  hurt  a  bit." 

"  Nor  I  cither,"  said  Nathan  ;  "  but  see  here,  Jethro, 
I  think  that  wo  have  been  making  fools  of  ourselves." 

"  So  do  I."  said  Jethro,  "  aud  1  think  wo  are  lucky  to 
find  ourselves  alive." 

"  That's  a  fact/ '  said  Nathan  ;  "  and  now  I'll  tell  you 
what  we'll  do;  let's  go  together,  and  see  t  at  iickle 
woman,  an<l  demand  an  explanation  of  her  condui  t." 

"Agreed,"  said  Jethro;  "it's  a  good  idea.  We  will 
have  an  understanding  right  straight  off." 

They  soon  untied  themselves,  and  proceeded  to  tho 
house,  and,  upon  being  shown  into  the  parlour,  in- 
quired for  Liz;;ie.  In  a  few  moments  tho  door  opened, 
and  tho  young  lady  entered.  She  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  sec  them  to  er,  but  said  nothing  about  it. 
Nathan  immediately  *  tied,  tho  business  by  demand- 
ing to  know  which  of  tuo  two  she  preferred. 

"  Why  you,  of  course,  Nathan,"  6uid  Lizzie.  "  Why 
should  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Nathan,  "  this  gentleman*  claims 
that  vou  have  encouraged  him  to  think  that  you  favoured 
him." 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  should  put  such  a  thought 
as  that  into  his  head,"  said  Lizzie,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  promised  to 
marry  mc  ?"  aaked  Jethro.  in  an  excited  manner, 

"  ]  do  most  emphatically,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Then  I  havo  nothing  more  to  say,"  said  Jethro,  with 
a  looi:  of  disgust;  and,  taking  his  hat,  ho  turned  to 
leavo  the  house. 

Ho  had  nearly  reachod  the  door,  when  it  opened  sud- 
denly, and  Lizzie  Martin  stood  before  him.  Had  the 
earth  opened  he  could  not  havo  been  nnuo  surprised. 
He  turned,  and  there  she  stood  beside  Nathan,  and  yet 
she  was  before  him. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?"  he  stammered,  as  soon 
as  he  could  regain  his  breath. 

"  I  will  toll  you,  Jethro,"  said  the  last-comer,  with  a 
smile ;  "  that  is,  if  you  won't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go." 

"Oh!  of  course  not,  if  you  wish  mo  to  remain,"  said 
Jethro,  who  began  to  see  that  there  was  a  mistake 
somewhere. 

"Well,  sit  down  again,"  said  Lizzie,  "  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it.  You  must  know  that  we  are  twin 
sisters,  and,  as  you  must  confess,  resemble  each  other 
much.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  living  with 
my  aunt  in  Grafton,  where  you  became  acquainted  with 
me.  A  week  ago  I  came  homo  to  make  a  short  visit, 
and  invited  you  to  come  and  see  me.  You  came,  and 
neither  of  you  knowing  that  there  wero  two  of  us,  it 
has  been  the  cause  of  some  trouble." 

"But,"  said  Nathan,  "there  is  ono  thing  I  don't 
quite  understand.  You  can't  both  be  named  Lizzio. 
How  do  you  explain  that  ?" 

"  Oh  !  sho  replied,  "  my  name  is  Elizabeth,  and  hers 
Eliza;  but  they  always  called  us  both  Lizzie." 

'•  Well,  I  will  frive  it  up  now,"  said  Nathan.  "  Who 
would  ever  havo  thought  it  ?  Never  mind,  it  is  all 
right  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eliza,  "  and  von  must  stay  and  tako  tea 
with  us.  Father  told  mo  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  life 
enough  left ;"  and  hero  both  of  the  girls  laughed  loud 
and  long,  but  neither  of  the  men  cared  for  that;  they 
found  their  lady-loves  true,  and  wero  far  from  feeling 
bad  at  having  a  little  fun  at  their  own  expense. 


THE  HOME  DRESSMAKER. 

Hair  Nets. — Bead  nets  are  now  abandoned,  and  those 

made  of  black,  narrow  velvet  aro  being  worn.  They  are 
quieter,  and  besides,  they  can  be  used  with  dresses 
of  any  colour.   Tho  invisibly  nets  are  still  fashionable 

also. 

Hats. — There  is  not.  much  change  in  hats.  Thoso 
for  winter,  if  worn,  will  be  of  felt,  black,  or  the  new 
brown  straw.  The  latter  aro  the  most  economicid.- 
They  aro  tolerably  largo  in  size,  aud  turned  down  at 
tho  brims. 

Cloaks. — Tho  purple  yachting  jacket  seems  to  he  the 
only  novelty.  The  Buruou.se  is  still  fashionable  in  all 
materials  and  colours.  Any  one  cm  make  these  at 
home,  and  they  aro  as  useful  as  becoming,  so  that  they 
may  bo  worn  with  comfort  from  now  up  io  mid-winter, 
when  a  more  decided  change  may  take  place. 

Bo.sxurs. — Tho  prevailing  colour  this  autnmn  is  tho 
new  brown,  straw  bonnets  which  are  trimmed  with  tiie 
same  colour  are  most  fashionable.  Terry  velvets  aro 
much  worn:  tho  shades  aro  silver  grey,  blue,  or  mauve. 
The  grey,  with  pink  wild  roses  and  moss  for  the  top  of 
tho  cap  aro  exceedingly  ladylike,  simple,  and  becoming. 
The  bows  of  the  strings  should  be  made  first,  aud  two 
extra  strings  of  ono  inch  wide  black  ribbon  velvet  should 
be  passed  through  the  centre  loop  and  tied  under  the 
chiu.  As  the  autumn  bonnets  this  ycararo  very  simple, 
it  is  very  easy  to  re-model  one  of  the  summer  ones,  by 
re-trimming  in  a  quieter  shade.  The  now  brown  ribbon 
passed  over  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  and  fastened  at  tho^ 
corners,  with  plain,  narrow  curtain,  edged  with  ruche  oi 
tarlatan  the  same  colour,  is  all  that  is  required.  Tho 
cap  and  strings  should  be  of  the  Empress  blue  ribbon, 
to  relieve  the  sombre  colour  of  t  lie  outer  trimming.  The 
bonnets  arc  now  worn  a  very  little  lower  ia  the  front. 


OF  EXIEIlTAIXIXG  LITERATURE  AND  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 
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HOME  HINTS. 
Keep  tea  in  3  close  chest  or  canister. 
Biii-iD  and  c-*u-      ail  be  kept,  in  a  tin  box  or  stono 

Oair.rjrs  and  lemons  keep  best  wrapped  close  in  soft 

Two  p airs  of  stockings  mil  keep  tiie  feci  warmer  than 

"Wyprwp  TiSft  m  cf>ldjr  atmosphere,  keep  the  mouth 
[■  ee  f  aul  walk  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to^kcep  off  a 

Thb  perspiratioaa  of  disease  come  on  towards  day- 
"ht  •  their  deathly  darominess  and  coldness  is  greatly 
r Tided  or  sleeping  in  a  single,  loose,  Ions  woollen 

"sltr  codfish  shoali  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  where  the 
door  of  it  will  not  affect  the  air  of  t.io  hoase. 
Fians-sux,  for  clearing  coifee,shoxdd  be  washed, dried, 

Wax's  ton  return  to  vunr  house  from  a  long  walk  or 
'her  exhaustive  exercise,  go  to  the  tire  or  warm  room, 
ad  do  no;  remove  a  tingle  article  of  clothing  until  you 
wo  token  a  cup  or  more  of  some  kind  of  hot  drink. 

Soft  soap  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  in  a  cellar, 
id  shocld  not  be  used  till  three  mouths  eld.  Bar  so:ip 
icald  09  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  left 
here  it  will  became  dry.  It  is  well  to  keep  it  for 
rreral  weeks  before  osdag  it,  83  it  goes  fast  when  it  is 

~TU3  Ie*s  a  man  drinks  of  anything  in  hot  weather  the 
-•iter-  tot  the  more  we  drink  the  more  we  want  to 
riui  'until  even  ice-water  fails,  and  becomes  of  a  bc- 
>tl:e  taste;  hence  the  lor. ;:-r  \ ou  can  put  .,  i  d.-iak:ng 
.11  w.ter  on  the  morning  of  a  hot  day,  the  better  yoa 

T'-T.  man  or  woman  who  drinks  a  cap  of  strong  tea 
r  totter,  or  otlier  stimulmt,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  per- 
'-a'-cce'  of  any  work  or  duty,  public  or  private,  is  a 
nl  because  it  u  to  the  body  and  brain  an  expenditure 
:  what  is  not  yet  got ;  it  is  using  power  in  advance,  and 

KUflM  Fisa. — T.ie  fallowing  is  given  as  an  excel- 
at  Mod*  of  keeping  fish  fresh,  and  enabling  it  to  bear 

kng  jamais  wJtSodt  injury.  A  pas'o  of  ordinary 
MfsMMHI  is  formed  with  crumb  of  broad,  and  a  suih- 
«n'  Smatit*  of  apirit3  of  wins  of  the  6ti-ea_-tb  of  32 
toga.    With  thai  paste  the  mouth  and  trills  of  the 

h  are  filled.  The  hsh  must  then  bo  covered  with  a 
?or  of  nettles,  and  outside  by  one  of  straw,  to  be  occa- 
onally  sprinkled  with  water.  By  that  means  fish  may 
I  conveyed  in  the  hottest  weather  journeys  of  several 

Do.v't  Wair  thk  Ciiildebn. — It  is  almost  wholly  un- 
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to  toner  f  jr  their  crim 
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last  century  it  was  indispensable  for  every  French  gen- 
tleman to  carry  a  saull'-box,  and  tiio  sale  of  snulf  was 
found  so  advantageous,  that  the  Frencu  Government 
created  a  monopoly  of  snuff  manufacture  in  its  own 
favour,  which  monopoly  subsisted  tor  many  ycirs.  As 
to  the  use  of  snuff,  it  cannot  but  bo  pernicious,  for  it  acts 
upon  the  brain,  causing  intoxication  and  sickness.  Be- 
sides this,  a  full  third  of  the  powder  taken  into  the 
nostrils  enters  the  stomach,  creating  a  truly  distressing 
disturbance  of  that  organ.  Aa  to  breaking  off  the  habit, 
half-resolution  will  not  suffice ;  nothing  but  total  absti- 
nence will  eradicate  it.  . 

The  St.  Peteiisbueg  Cadets. — There  is  a  Cadet 
Corps,  splendidly  lodged,  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  stories 
told"  do  not  give  us  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  young 
Russian  warriors.  One  is  to  this  effect: — "All  the 
fashion  of  tho  metropolis  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  pais  in  review  before  the  Emperor. 
The  Grand  Duke  (Michael)  was  most  anxious  to  exhibit 
the  bravery  and  skill  of  his  young  troops  to  the  best 
advantage ;  so,  alter  tho  usual  manoeuvres  had  been 
gone  through,  with  an  exactness  which  delighted  tho 
autocrat  and  spectators,  a  charge  of  cavalry,  to  prove 
tho  strength  of  a  Cadet  square,  was  determined  on. 
Of  course,  in  such  cases,  as  every  volunteer  knows,  in 
peace  time,  the  cavalry  gallop  p.".3t  the  square,  and  do 
not  cAdrye  at  it.  The  scions  of  Russian  heroism,  how- 
ever, expecting  a  more  impressive  raodo  of  charge — I 
am  not  sure  if  tho  rapid  squadron  did  not  consist  of  the 
Circassian  guard,  on  their  superb  Asiatic  horses — when 
tho  enemy  bore  down,  with  flashing  sabres,  like  light- 
ning on  tho  square,  the  Cadets,  from  '  prepare  to  receive 
cavalry,'  rose'to  a  boy,  and  ran  off  with  a  speed  sehlom 
witnessed  even  in  the  chequered  annals  of  warfare  1" 


ACROSTIC. 
B  smlitii  a  rose-tree,  on  a  cummer's  day, 
R  oclining  on  the  sward,  young  Cupid  lay; 
I  ntent  ho  mused  upon  his  victories  won, 
G  aily  he  smiled,  as  each  he  thought  upon : 
'  H  ow  vain  for  mortals,"  ho  exclaimed,  with  glee, 
•To  think  that  aay  can  escape  from  mc." 

E  'en  as  Love  spate,  r.  mortal  pnss'd  the  bower 
(V  ct  he  had  never  felt  tho  youug  rosne's  powor) ; 
E  ager  to  gain  an  untonch'd  hoart,  Love  flies, 
S  o  wings  his  shaft  from  fan-  Amelia's  eyes.      G.  B. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Old  E.<gt,isii  Custom. — In  a  tract  entitled  "Ronud 
about  our  Coal  Fire,"  on  "  Christmas  Entertainments," 
I  find  tho  following  account  of  the  usual  diet  and  drink 
of  the  season,  with  other  curious  particulars.  "  An  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  at  the  opening  of  the  great  day — i.  c.  on 
Christmas  Day — in  tho  morning  had  all  his  tenants  and 
neighbours  entered  hia  hall  by  daybreak.  The  strong- 
beer  was  broached,  and  tho  bluck-jaeko  went  plentifully 
about,  v>ith  toast,  sugar,  nutmegg,  and  good  Cheshire 
cheese.  The  Ilankin  (the  great  sausage)  must  be  boiled 
by  daybreak,  or  else  two  young  men  must  take  the 
maiden  (i. S.  tho  cook)  by  tho  arms,  and  run  her  round 
tho  market-place,  till  she  is  ashamed  of  her  lazinoss." 

Christmas  Boxes. — From  tfce  following  circumstance 
may  be  dated  the  origin  of  Chriatmas  Boxes.  The 
Ih/iniih  pricjj.i  had  uuisre3  uiid  for  almost  everything 
When  a  bhip  went  a  voyage,  tho  priests;  had  u  box  in 
her,  nndcr  tho  protection  of  some  saint;  and  the  poor 
nun  were  do-ired  to  contribute  to  thi*  bo:;,  that  masses, 
might  bf  said  ft  r  them.  This  treasury  was  not  opened 
till  the  till  i.)  return.  The  mass  at  this  tinio  was  called 
(Jurist-mass — tho  receptacle,  Christ-mass  box,  or  money 
collected  against  that  time,  that  the  priests  might  say 
'masse.' to  the  sain!  3,  and  entreat  their  forgiveness  of  the 
dchaachcri  s  of  tho  ;■  i'.a  at  this  season )  and  fcorii 
this,  servants  had  the  liberty  to  get  box-money,  thai 
they,  too,  might  bo  enabled  to  pay  the  priest  for  hi 
•.i.-.  ingwell  tho  proverb,  "WOi  peony,  no  pater* 


QUIZT  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

PunjuiiJCE  squints  when  it  look?,  and  lies  whea  ii 

It  is  the  nature  of  tho  human  dhsnosition  to  hato  him 
limn  vou  have  injured. 

.  be  ever  so  innocent,  tho  eicesrj  is  shrayl 


iriminal. 

If  you 


tilli 


rant  enemies,  excel  others;  if  you  wan: 
itiicra  excel  yon. 

no  vice  which  so  ddvort  a  man  with  shame, 
id  fal&c  and  perfidioun. 
wares  should  alwayn  bo  executed  as  r:oon.n' 
ad  circumstances  will  admit, 
n  company  only  studies  men's  diversion. 
,  at  tho  snmo  tiin9,  to  loso  their  respect, 
t  different  eyes  do  wo  view  an  action  when 
i,  ml  when  it  ir.  mother's : 
the  nature  of  a  buniing-gl3S3.  ivhich,  kep 
il  ice,  fire lli ;  changed  often,  it  doth  not!, in  . 
ry  springs  from  the  ciltiit  conquest  of  on 
without  that  tho  conqueror  is  naught  bu 

u.  natural  and  necessary  progression  ttt  m 
i  of  iijiurchr  io  that  of  tyranny;  arbitrary 
fly  established  on  the  mini  of  liberty  abu  id 


giu.'v?  a  mo  .o  of 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Musical  Socxds  produced  btElectiucitv. — The  following 
beautiful  experiment  has  been  devised  i— A  pool  of  mercury, 
from  one  to  three  inches  diameter,  is  formed  in  a  circular 
vessel  of  jriass  or  gutta  percha;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  rit:g 
of  mercury  about  onc-cightli  to  One-tenth  of  nu  inph  wide, 
;.nd  both  uro  covered  to  lUe  depth  of  about  hall' an  inch  with 
rather  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  pool 
of  mercury  is  then  connected  by  a  platinum  wiro  with  tho 
positive  pole  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  and  the  ring  of 
mercury  is  connected  with  tho  no  native  pole.  A  continuous 
harmonious  sound  is  then  produced. 

Autifu'ial  Pueciocs  Sto.nes.— Siuco  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
first  discovered  the  diamond  to  be  pure  carbon,  unmixed 
with  any  other  substance,  various  attempts  have  been  made 
by  chemists  to  produce  it,  and  other  precious  stones,  by  arti- 
ficial means.  Uespretz,  tho  eminent  chemist,  found  that  by 
passing  a  powerful  galvanic  current  through  a  point  of  char- 
coal, over  which  a  platinum  wire  was  suspended,  the  charcoal 
was  volatilised  and  deposited  on  the  wire  in  tho  form  of  mi- 
muo  crystals,  which,  on  examination  under  tho  microscope, 
proved  to  bo  true  diamonds.  M.  Gaudin,  in  ldj7,  presented 
io  tho  French  Academy  of  Science  several  white  sapphires, 
artificially  produced,  and  of  sufficient  s^ze  to  bo  used  as  jewels 
in  watches.  Some  experiments  undertaken  by  Messrs.  De- 
villo  mid  Y\'ohler  have  resulted  in  tho  discovery  oX  a.  crystal 
strongly  resembling  the  diamond  in  its  hardness  and  proper- 
ties, although  of  a  different  composition.  This  crystal  is  as 
hard  as  the  diamond  itself,  and  may,  in  tho  course  of  time, 
supersede  that  stone  in  many  oTits  uses,  such  as  cutting  and 
polishing  precious  stones,  forming  jewels  in  watches,  Jtc. 

A^ihai,  Chemisti;i\ — How  seldom  do  we  give  a  thought  to 
the  organisation  of  tho  "  house  we  live  in,  or  the  manr.or 
hi  which  it  is  strengthened  or  undermined !  Wc  seem  to  think 
that  it  can  take  cave  of  itself  exactly  as  well  without  our  aid 
as  with  it,  and  better  too,  perhaps.  Wo  don't  reflect  that, 
alter  all,  wo  are  mere  animal,  chemical  machines,  and  that 
various  substances  combined  in  the  human  stomach  present 
the  sarao  phenomena  that  they  would  in  the  receivers  of  a 
chemist's  laboratory.  For  example,  we  see  it  stated  that 
without  hme  the  secretion  of  milk  fails;  "the  bones  and 
teeth  become  soft,  or  are  arrested  in  their  development; 
without  soda  no  bile  can  bo  formed ;  without  phosphorus 
and  magnesia,  the  nervous  tissues  lose  their  energy,  and  tho 
impaired  condition  of  the  brain  is  evinced  by  loss  of  memory, 
frightful  headaches,  and  impending  paralysis.  Ghastly  pale- 
ness, prostratien,  fuiatuess,  and  coldness  attend  the  lack  of 
carbon  ;  deprived  of  sulphur,  tho  hah-  would  rapidly  ccaso  to 
grow,  and  the  absence  of  iron  is  marked  by  livuhty,  disor- 
dered digestion,  passivo  dropsy,  and  other  symptoms  of  an 
anaemic  or  chronic  character.  The  food  wo  receive  daily  fur- 
ni  .us  ;he  natural  source  of  theso  clcaentary  substances, 
and  serves  during  health  to  repair  the  waste  of  these  matters 
through  the  3kin,  kidneys,  and  other  excretorics,  consequent 
upon  tho  voluntary  and  vegetable  functions  of  the  economy. 
Ileuco  the  equilibrium  is  preserved.  Inordinate  use  of  par- 
ticular organs  induces  a  disproportionate  consumption  of 
their  substance,  and  hence  of  the  clomcnts  from  which  this 
Sttbstenee  is  formed.  Excesses  m  watching,  thought,  and 
muscular  rlfort,  for  example,  by  overtaxing  the  brain  and 
muscular  fibre,  render  theso  tissues  rapidly  effete,  and  there- 
fore causo  an  exa^Reratcd  demand  for  their  peculiar  pululitut, 
as  phosphorus  and  iron." 


OUR  CARPET  BAG. 

Lucifer  Matches. — Tho  value  of  tho  friction  or 
lucifer  match  will  never  bo  realised  by  tho  coining  ge- 
neration, for  they  will  know  nothing  of  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  and  preserving  lire,  previous  to  their  in- 
vention,   tio  rapidly  do  we  movo  on,  that  persons  that 
remember  the  tinder-box  are  getting  old.  Then  matches 
raudo  by  hand  were  valuablo  and  carefully  preserved  : 
now  they  are  as  abundant  as  dew-drops  of  an  autumn 
morning,  and  almost  as  cheap.    A  popular  writer  says, 
that  one  firm,  Messrs.  Dixon,  in  London,  constantly 
employ  four  hundred  workmen  in  making  matches,  and 
make  twenty-two  hundred  millions  in  a  year.  Tho 
average  consumption  in  England  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  a  day,  or  eight  to  each  individual  in  tho 
l  ingdom.    it  is  as  largo  or  larger  in  tho  United  States. 
There  aro  two  manufactories  in  Austria  and  Bohemia 
Jiat  turn  out  forly-livo  thousand  millions  in  a  year, 
t'ho  friction  match  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  institutions 
4  modern  times,  and  one  that,  having  once  known  and 
mployed,  wo  could  no  more  do  without  and  move  on 
t :  lie  rapid  rate  wo  aro  doiug,  than  wc  could  live  With- 
out air  or  water. 
Fuost  Music. — I  was  once  belated  hi  Canada  on  a 
ne  winter  day,  and  was  riding  over  tho  hard  snow  on 
ho  margin  of  a  wido  lake,  when  tho  most  faint  and 
nournfnl  wail  that  could  break  a  solemn  silence  seomcd 
o  pass  through  mo  like  a  dream.    1  slopped  my  horso 
ud  listened.    For  some  timo  1  could  not  satisfy  myself 
>  bother  the  music  was  in  the  air  or  in  my  own  bruin, 
f  thought  of  the  pine  forest,  which  was  not  far  oil';  but 
ho  tono  was  not  harp-like,  and  there  was  not  a  breath 
if  wind.    Now  it  swelled  and  approached  ;  and  then  it 
ei  med  to  be  miles  away  in  a  moment;  and  again  it 
loaned,  as  if  under  my  very  feet    It  was,  in  fact, 
ilmoit  under  my  feet.   It  was  the  voice  of  tho  winds 
mpiisoned  under  the  pall  of  ice  suddenly  cast  over 
hem  by  tho  peremptory  power  of  the  frost.  Nobody 
hero  had  made  air-holes,  for  the  place  was  a  wilder- 
ic?!';  and  there  was  00  escape  for  tho  winds,  which 
•nust  moan  on  till  tho  spring  warmth  should  rclenso 
hem.   They  were  fastened  down  in  silence;  but  they 
.vould  come  out  with  an  explosion  when,  in  some  stiil 
light,  after  a  warm  spring  day,  the  ice  would  blow  up, 
aa  malts  a  an  ih  and  q  racket  from  shorn  to  shore.  So 
■  was  told  at  my  boat's  that  evening,  where  I  arrived 
,:th  something  of  tho  sensation  of  a  haunted  man.  It 
iad  been  some  time  before  ths  truo  idea  struck  me, 
id  meanwhile  tho  rising  and  falling  moan  made  my 
very  heart  thrill  again. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  nil  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet -street,  London.  Questions  that  refir  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be.  answered  briejly;  hut  all  inquiries  callinq  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  gencrul  readers,  ivill  he  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  thai  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 

I»YcuitGus. — It  is  cortfiinly  tin  impertinenco  on  your  sido  to 
correct  a  lady  in  her  pronunciation  or  any  ungrammatical 
expression  sho  may  uso,  unless  you  are  very  intimato  with 
her. 

C.  A.  H. — Almonds,  moro  especially  the  bitter,  and  all  nuts 
which  possess  tho  peach-blossom  or  bay-loaf  llavour,  contain 
a  portion  of  that  doadly  poison,  prussio  acid,  and  should 
thoroforo  bo  oaton  with  extreme  caution.  In  persons  of  weak 
digestion,  they  frequontly  produce  griping,  cramp,  nausea, 
and  somotimcs  fainting.  Sugar  taken  with  them  is  supposed 
to  counteract  this  to  a  cortain  dogroo ;  but  tho  best  way  is  to 
avoid  eating  substances  of  so  questionable  a  character. 

Walter  Maddison.  —  Tho  unicorn  is  a  fabulous  beast. 
There  is  a  fish,  with  a  horso-like  head,  which  is  termed  the 
sea-unicorn,  having  a  horn  in  tho  middlo  of  the  forehead. 
Tho  lion  and  tho  unicorn  in  the  British  arms  are  termed 
supporters.  In  this  country  nono  under  the  degree  of  baronet 
are  allowed  tho  honour  of  supporters.  King  James  intro- 
duced tho  royal  unicorn  as  the  supporter  for  Scotland,  com- 
panion to  the  British  lion. 

A  Mother. — It  may  bo  said  that  childron  becomo  fat  when 
fed  on  arrowroot;  and  this  is  an  undoubted  fact.  Tho  ex- 
planation is,  however,  easy.  When  the  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances aro  taken  into  the  system  in  larger  quantities  than 
can  bo  consumod  in  maintaining  animal  heat,  thoy  aro 
changed  in  thoir  characters,  and  becomo  converted  into  oil, 
which  being  doposited  in  tho  tissues,  produces  fat.  This  oil 
is  not  a  living  part  of  tho  body ;  and  a  person  may  get  fat 
evon  without  having  his  fraino  nourished,  or  his  strength 
increased.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind,  as 
many  persons  got  fat  upon  certain  kinds  of  diet,  without 
getting  any  stronger,  or  more  able  to  perform  tho  functions 
of  the  body. 

Anxy  Judson.— Perfection  in  roasting  is  vory  difficult,  and  , 
no  certain  rules  can  bo  given  for  it,  as  success  depends  on  i 
many  circumstances  which  are  continually  changing :  tho 
age  and  skto  (especially  the  thickness)  of  the  pieees,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  coal,  the  weather,  the  currents  of  air  in  the  kitchen, 
tho  moro  or  less  attention  of  the  cook,  and  tho  time  of  serv- 
ing, aro  all  to  be  considered.  Hence,  epicures  say  of  a  well- 
roasted  joint,  "It  is  done  to  a  turn."  Roast  meats  should 
bs  sent  to  table  the  moment  thoy  are  ready,  if  thoy  are  to  be 
eaten  in  perfection.  * 

1'.  P.  R.  asks  for  a  remedy  for  chilblains.  He  suffers  much 
from  them  in  the  winter,  and  dreads  its  approach.  The  ap- 
plication of  tho  following  liniment  is  likoly  to  bo  beneficial : 
— Take  of  common  soap  linimont,  or  opodeldoc,  six  drachms; 
of  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  and  tincture  of  cantha- 
ridos,  each  one  draehm.  If  there  are  no  blistors,  a  little  of 
this  must  be  rubbed  in  sharply  with  tho  hand;  but  whero 
vesications  appear,  it  must  be"  applied  with  a  feather,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  tho  skin. 

Sam  S. — The  "  off"  side  is  that  on  the  right  of  the  driver. 
The  "  near"  side  is  that  on  his  left. 

Lxdla. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  represent  the  exact  pro- 
nunciation of  carte  de  risite  on  paper.  Cart  duh  veeseet  is 
about  as  near  it  as  anything  that  can  be  put  in  print. 

A.  Z. — The  following  aro  tho  points  to  which  tho  Arabs 
look  in  testing  the  purity  of  their  famous  breed  of  horses : — 
"  The  eye  of  a  horse  ought  to  look  inwards — as  if  at  his  nose, 
like  that  of  a  man  who  squints.  His  oars  should  resemble 
those  of  an  antelope  startled  in  the  midst  of  his  herd.  Tho 
cavities  within  his  nostrils  should  be  entirely  black  :  if  they 
are  partly  black  and  partly  white,  the  creature  is  of  little 
value.  If,  when  stretching  his  neck  and  head  to  drink  of  a 
stream  running  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  a  horse  remains 
well  set  upon  all  his  limbs,  without  bending  or  slanting  his 
fore-legs,  be  sure  that  he  is  porfectly  proportioned,  that  all 
the  parts  ef  his  body  harmonise,  and  that  he  is  noble." 

W.  T. — The  story  of  Washington  Irving  invoking  the  spirit 
of  a  friend  is  true.  It  was  a  young  Englishman  named  Hall ; 
and  Irving's  biographer  says : — "I  had  it  from  his  own  lips. 
'  Hall,'  said  Mr.  Irving,  '  was  rather  sceptical,  and  prone  to 
speculate  dubiously  about  the  reality  of  a  future  life  and  the 
possibility  of  spoctral  visitation.  In  one  of  these  moods, 
daring  a  talk  about  ghosts,  he  turned  suddenly  towards  mc, 
and  asked  me  somewhat  abruptly  whether  I  would  bo  willing 
to  receive  a  visit  from  him  after  death,  if  he  should  go  before 
me,  as  he  was  so  likely  to  do  ?  '  Why,  Hall,'  I  replied,  '  you 
aro  such  a  good  fellow,  and  wo  have  lived  so  amicably  toge- 
ther, I  don't  know  why  I  should  fear  to  welcome  your  appa- 
rition, if  you  aro  able  to  come.'  '  Nay,'  said  Hall,  '  I  am 
serious,  and  I  wish  you  to  say  you  will  consent,  if  the  thing 
is  practicable.'  '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  I  am  serious  too,  and 
I  will.'  4  Thon,'  said  Hall,  '  it  is  a  compact, ;  and,  Irving,  if 
I  can  solve  the  mystery  for  you,  I  engage  to  do  it.'  After  his 
death,  the  horse  of  Hall  was  brought  to  him  at  Seville,  and 
one  evening  he  rode  him  to  their  old  retreat,  at  Casa  Cera, 
near  that  city.  Here,  solemnised  by  the  scene  and  its  asso- 
ciations, and  recalling  their  strange  contract,  he  breathed  an 
appeal  for  the  promised  presence  of  his  departed  friend.  '  But,' 
said  he,  '  he  did  not  come ;  and  though  I  have  made  similar 
invocations  before  and  since,  they  wore  never  answered;* 
adding,  half  playfully,  half  mournfully,  'tho  ghosts  have 
never  been  kind  to  me."' 

A  Max  with  a  Hobby. — Great  caro  must  be  taken  of  gold- 
fish, as  they  aro  very  susceptiblo ;  and  hence  a  loud  noise, 
strong  smell,  violent  or  even  6light  shaking  of  the  vessel, 
will  ofttimes  destroy  them.  Small  worms  which  aro  common 
to  the  water,  suffice* for  their  food  in  general :  but  tho  Chinese, 
who  bring  gold-fish  to  great  perfection,  throw  small  balls  of 
paste  into  the  water,  of  which  thoy  are  very  fond  ;  they  give 
them  also  lean  pork  dried  in  tho  snn,  and  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  and  delicate  powder.  Fresh  river-water  must  be  given 
them  every  day.  Care  must  be  taken  to  collect  the  spawn, 
when  seen  floating  on  the  water,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  tho  fish  themselves.  This  spawn  is  put  into  a 
vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  vivified  by  the  heat. 
Gold-fish,  however,  seldom  deposit  spawn  when  kept  in 
vases.  In  order  to  procure  a  supply,  they  must  be  put  into 
reservoirs  of  considerable  depth,  in  some  parts  at  least  well 
shaded  at  intervals  with  water-lilies,  and  constantly  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water. 


Minosata. — It  is  because  of  tho  difficulty  you  mention — 
that  of  obtaining  tho  Nnmbirs  continuously — that  we  have 
altered  our  form  of  publication.  "  Every  Wis  be  "  is  as  cheap 
as  "  Twiok  a  Wkek."  But  you  will  now  be  spared  tho  trou- 
blo  of  obtaining  tho  numbors  so  frequently, 

Alexane-eb  G. —  Aurora  Floyd  is  by  tho  author  of  Lady 
Audley's  Secret.  Wo  believe  it  stands  next  in  popularity  to 
Wilkio  Collins'  Woman  in  White, 

Colleen  Bawn. — O'Rourke. 

A.  A.  A.  (Truro). — Embroiderod  shirt-fronts  aro  an  affecta- 
tion. It  has  been  well  described  as  a  sign  of  a  degenorato 
tasto  when  a  man  puts  on  a  breast-plate  of  fine  muslin  em- 
broidery or  lace  insertion.  Tho  finest,  tho  whitest,  the  most 
costly  of  linen,  tho  neatest,  the  most  faultlessly  regular,  tho 
tiniest  of  all  littlo  tucks,  if  you  like  :  all  this  is  vory  right  and 
proper ;  but  the  lace  insertion  and  muslin  embroidery  is  a 
hideous  mistake. 

Johnson's  Head. — Lord  Palmerston  at  Dover  recently  laid 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  "  Those  who  are  fit  to  do  anything 
aro  best  ploased  when  they  have  plenty  to  do."  Sir  Walter 
Scott  also  thought  there  could  not  bo  too  many  irons  in  tho 
fire—  "  Put  them  all  in,  pokor,  tongs,  and  shovel ! " 

Paul  Monneeat  (Glasgow). — St.  Chrysostom  lays  down  a 
very  excellent  rulo  about  faults.  Ho  says:  "Lot  us  not  be 
ovur-eurious  about  tho  failings  of  others,  but  take  account  of 
our  own ;  let  us  boar  in  mind  tho  excellencies  of  other  men, 
while  wo  bear  in  mind  our  own  faults,  for  then  shall  wo  bo 
well  pleasing  to  God.  For  ho  who  looks  at  the  faults  of 
others,  and  at  his  own  excellencies,  is  injured  in  two  ways : 
by  the  latter  he  is  carried  up  to  arrogance — through  the  for- 
mer he  falls  into  hstlessness.  For  when  he  perceives  that 
such  a  one  has  sinned,  very  easily  he  will  sin  himself;  whon 
ho  perceives  he  has  in  aught  excelled,  vory  easily  he  becomes 
arrogant." 

Lattice  (Dublin). — Beginnings  mako  endings.  Itisrolatod 
of  Chantry,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  that,  when  a  boy,  ho  was 
observed  by  a  gentleman,  at  Sheffield,  very  attentively  en- 
gaged in  cutting  a  stick  with  a  ponknifc.  He  asked  tho  lad 
what  ho  was  doing,  and  with  great  simplicity,  but  courtesy, 
he  replied,  "I  am  cutting  old  Fox's  head."  Fex  was  tho 
schoolmaster  of  the  village.  On  this  the  gentloman  asked  to 
see  what  he  had  done,  and  pronounced  tho  likeness  excellent, 
presenting  the  youth  with  a  sixpence ;  and  yds  was  most 
likoly  tho  first  sum  Chantry  ever  received  from  the  prac- 
tico  of  his  art. 

Sam  Wellek. — The  following  is  tho  favourite  temporanco 
song  which  you  require : — 

"  Where  are  the  friends  that  to  me  were  so  dear, 

Long,  long  ago — long,  long  ago  ? 
Where  are  the  hopes  that  my  heart  used  to  cheer. 

Long,  long  ago — long  ago  P 
Friends  that  I  lovod  in  the  grave  are  laid  low, 
Hopes  that  I  cherished  aro  tied  from  me  now  ; 
I  am  degraded,  for  rum  was  my  foe — 

Long,  long  ago— long  ago ! 

"  Sadly  my  wife  bowed  her  boautiful  head. 

Long,  long  ago— long,  long  ago. 
Oh,  how  i  wept  when  I  found  she  was  dead! 

Long,  long  ago— long  ago. 
She  was  an  angel,  my  lovo  and  my  guido, 
Vainly  to  save  me  from  ruin  sho  tried. 
Poor,  broken-hearted!  'twas  well  that  sho  died, 

Long,  long  ago — long  ago. 

"  Let  me  look  back  on  the  days  of  my  youth, 

Long,  long  ago— long,  long  ago. 
I  was  no  stranger  to  virtue  and  truth, 

Long,  long  ago — long  ago. 
Oh,  for  the  hopes  that  were  pure  as  tho  day ! 
Oh,  for  the  joys  that  were  purer  than  they ! 
Oh,  for  the  hours  that  I've  squandered  away. 

Long,  long  ago — long  ago." 

Zeta. — There  is  a  rumour  running  through  the  Brazilian 
Department  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  that  a  stone  has 
been  found  which  is  larger  than  tho  Koh-i-noor  and  the  Star 
of  the  South  put  together. 

Tony  St.  John  (Park-street). — Your  impressions  with  re- 
gard to  Chinese  life  aro  hardly  exaggerated.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  lady  at  present  residing  at  Hong  Kong: — "  All 
that  you  have  heard  about  Chinese  children  is  but  too  true. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  given  to  pigs  here,  but  that  is  tho  caso 
farther  in  the  interior.  At  Hong  Kong  mothers  come  to  the 
asylum  of  the  Sainte-Enfance  and  otfer  their  children  for 
sale,  as  I  myself  saw  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  have  just 
visited  this  asylum,  kept  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Paul,  whose 
principal  establishment  is  at  Chartres.  Whilo  I  was  there  a 
bell  rang,  a  nun  went  to  open  it,  and  returned  in  an  instant 
after  with  a  female  infant  only  a  few  days  old.  The  price  paid 
was  200  sapeks,  but  the  mother,  a  hideous  creature,  wanted 
more,  or  elso  to  have  the  child's  clothes  returned,  which 
were  accordingly  given  to  her.  The  nuns  told  me  that  there 
were  women  who  carried  on  quite  a  trade  in  these  poor 
babies.  One  had  brought  no  less  than  forty  to  the  asylum, 
and  she  confessed  that,  before  she  had  the  opportunity  of 
selling  them,  she  had  thrown  above  600  of  them  into  the  sea. 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  stood  godmother  to  the  poor  thing 
purchased  in  my  presence.  The  great  cause  of  all  these  hor- 
rors is,  that  theChinese  can  repudiate  their  wives,  and  many 
again  every  year.  The  divorced  wives,  according  to  tho 
Chinese  laws,  have  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  their 
children,  and  if  unable  or  unwilling  to  rear  them,  they  get 
rid  of  them  in  anyway  they  choose." 

F.  T. — The  Death-Watch.— Miss  Watncy,  a  very  intelli- 
gent lady  correspondent  to  a  contemporary,  says  the  "Death- 
Watch"  is  so  called,  according  to  Dean  Swift — 

Because,  like  a  watch,  it  always  cries  click : 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  houso  who  arc  sick ; 
For,  sure  as  a  gun,  they'll  give  up  the  ghost. 
If  the  maggot  cries  click  when  it  scratches  the  post. 

It  is  a  small  brown  beetle,  which,  in  the  larvte  state,  is  very 
destructive  to  furniture  and  books.  The  noise  which  tho  in- 
sect makes  with  its  jaws  when  employed  in  the  work  of  per- 
foration resembles  tho  ticking  of  a  watch,  and  was  in  former 
days  considered  by  the  superstitious  to  betoken  death,  if 
heard  in  a  sick  chamber.  Its  specific  name  is  said  to  bo  de- 
rived from  tho  pertinacity  with  which  it  feigns  death,  "  pre- 
ferring," I  am  told,  "to  bo  roasted  by  a  slow  fire,  rather 
than  show  the  least  sign  of  life."  Surely  the  naturalist  who 
tried  this  experiment  deserved  to  be  punished  under  Martin's 
Act. 

A  Suffeeeb  asks  us  how  to  extract  a  thorn,  tho  flesh 
having  closed  over  it  ?  Apply  shoemakers'  wax,  and  a  poul- 
tice over  that,  to  remain  on  for  twelve  hours,  or  till  the  wax 
draws  out  the  end  of  the  thorn. 


Fatima. — That  is  their  belief.  Undertakers  aro  tho  only 
class  ever  seen  in  a  hurry,  for  tho  Turks  believe  the  body  of 
the  decouaed  to  bo  in  purgatory  until  it  is  buried. 

H.  L.  1',— They  aro  two  Latin  words — mium,  signifying 
mine,  and  tiivm,  thine. 

Paterfamilias  wants  to  amuse  his  son  with  etchings  upon 
eggshells,  but  forgets  the  plan.  It  is  this  :— Cover  the  shells 
with  appropriate  designs  in  tallow  or  varnish,  and  immerse 
in  strong  acetic  acid ;  they  will  then  como  out  in  bold  relief. 

Lucy.— Joan  of  Arc  was  twenty -nino  years  of  ago  when  sho 
was  burnt  alivo. 

F.  Morton. — We  should  adviso  you  to  subscribo  to  Mudio's 
Library,  Oxford-streot. 

Chablesi — You  will  do  woll  to  consult  some  popular  work 
on  tho  subjoct.  Tho  "Howling  Dervishes"  aro  not  a  thing 
of  tho  past;  thoy  aro  still  to  be  scon  at  Constantinople  A 
fnond,  writing  to  us  lately,  thus  describes  them :— "  I  paid  a 
visit  to  tho  'Howling  Dervishes,'  and  witnossod  one  of  the 
most  horriblo  and  disgusting  sights— not  imaginable.  Tho 
high  priest  began  with  a  sort  of  howling  mass,  taken  up  by 
twenty-five  dervishes ;  they  bocamo  more  and  more  excited, 
until  at  last  tho  concert  reminded  ono  of  the  incantation 
scene  in  Der  Freischutz,  with  twenty-five  frozen-out  gardeners 
in  duet.  Tho  singing,  or  howling,  begets  a  rollioking  quick 
m-ition  of  the  wholo  body,  and  alter  nearly  two  hours'  inces- 
sant performance,  thoy  work  themselves  into  a  fearful  state 
of  excitement  and  exhaustion.  Sometimes  the  diabolical 
sceno  is  heightened  by  the  performers  dancing  with  tam- 
bourines, and  sometimes  they  stab  thomselves  with  knives, 
&c.  The  scene  was  roally  shocking.  Alter  the  howling  is 
completed,  several  very  young  infants  aro  brought  in,  and 
the  high  priest  (a  large  heavy  old  man)  places  the  infant  on 
the  floor,  and  stands  wpon  it!   This  is  their  mode  of  blessing!" 

P.  P. — Tho  romance  of  tho  Flower  Girl  bogan  in  No.  1  of 
Twice  a  Week.  All  back  Numbers  aro  in  print. 

A  Belle. — Almack's  takes  its  name  from  a  Scotchman, 
Almack,  who  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the  rooms. 

Industbia. — Yes.  You  can  do  it  yourself.  Draw  your  pat- 
tern, whether  on  cloth  or  muslin,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  stono- 
blue,  a  bit  of  sugar,  and  a  little  water.  Wet  to  the  consist- 
ency required. 

Joseph  Balsamo.— Christ's  Hospital  wa3  founded  by  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  in  1553,  for  destitute  children. 

Hodson. — You  are  wrong.  Tom  Sayors  is  a  nativo  of 
Brighton,  Sussex. 

M.  Davidson.  —  Decidedly,  lamps  arc  tho  cheapest  form 
of  light. 

Jessie  Roberts  (Truro). — The  tale  of  Daisy  Thome;  or,  the 
Orimwood  Mystery,  commenced  in  No.  40  of  TwicB  A  Week, 

A  Poor  Govebnbbs  (Brighton). — Wo  pity  you  :  such  people 
arc  not  Christians  ;  they  aro  infidols,  who  profano  the  name 
of  religion.  Even  the  Russians — whom  we  rogard  as  be- 
nighted— set  us  an  examplo  in  their  way  of  troating  gover- 
nesses. If  despotic  to  thoir  serfs,  they  never  treat  thosu 
to  whom  they  confide  the  education  of  their  children  like 
serfs.  Masters,  governesses,  and  instructors  of  every  kind, 
are  there  paid  great  attontion  to.  An  English  govorncss 
meets  with  the  groatest  consideration  in  Russia,  and  is  gene- 
rally able  to  save  sufficient  from  nor  salary  to  support  her 
comfortably  when  she  gives  up  tenching. 

A  Subscribeeto  "  Twicb  a  Wi  ek." — A  recont  case  of  death 
from  sucking  green  artificial  grapes,  shows  tho  dangor  to 
which  people  expose  themsolvos  who  use  the  arsenic-green 
articles.  Dr.  Letheby  said  the  liver  of  the  deceased  contained 
arsenic  to  tho  amount  of  three  grains.  The  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  artificial  leaves  and  grapes  was  analysed.  Ten 
grapes  contained  three  grains  of  poison.  Each  leaf  contai.ned 
about  a  grain  and  a  half  of  poison.  The  quantity  of  poison 
contained  in  a  leaf  was  perhaps  sufficient  to  kdl  a  child. 
Arsenical  green  is  used  for  paper,  toys,  artificial  flowers,  and 
even  ladies'  drosses.  A  wreath  of  fifty  green  leaves  contains 
enough  to  kill  ten  men,  and  a  green  tarlatan  dress  of  twenty 
yards  contained  ninety  grains  of  arsenic. 

Marcus  White. — The  first  Canterbury  Hall  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Morton,  and  opened  in  May,  1853.  The  present  one — 
which  is  calculated  to  hold  upwards  of  1,200  persons— was 
opened  in  December,  1855. 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  PARTY  AT  "  HVINb'S." 


DAISY  TIIORNE; 

OS, 

THE  GBIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 

Bj  AmtUr  rf  -  TU  Flewtr-Qirl,"  "JtitU  AtUon,"  f;c,  Ifc. 

PART  II. — THE  WHITE  MASK. 


CIIAPTKR  IV. 
pmxs's. 

A*W»  the  people  who  loitered  round  the  bars  of  the 
lower  class  of  "  public*"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White- 
ehapel,  about  toe  hour  at  which  such  booses  begin  to 
think  of  closing,  frequent  reference  might,  be  heard  to 
some  person,  place,  or  thing — for  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  determine  which  it  was — known 
by  the  appellation  of"  Firms' a." 

A  little  attention  to  the  dialogues  ingeniously  carried 
on  in  oaths  and  slang  led  one,  after  a  time,  to  tho  con- 
elosion  that  "  Firina's  "  was,  in  fact,  some  place  of  resort, 
and  one  of  a  highly  popular  and  agreeable  description. 

"  Ooin'  there  to-night,  Bob  ?"  ajfctd  a  man  of  a  strong 
Hebraic  cast  of  countenance,  who  had  tho  general  an- 
pearance  of  baring  been  reared  ezclnsivcly  on  fried  fi3h. 

M  Yes,  8ol,"  replied  the  person  addressed,  tossing  up 
the  remainder  of  his  "  out  of  the  little  pewter  measure 
of  gin  before  them.    "  Let's  cut  it ! 

And  buttoning  his  thin  coat  close  up  to  the  neck,  and 
toramg  op  the  collar— partly  for  warmth,  partly  as  a 
Mean*  of  disguise— he  throst  his  hands  into  bis  tro.vscrs' 
pockets,  and  the  two  set  off  together. 

No.  *2,  Tincr  a  Wiex. 


The  man  who  was  called  Bob,  and  who  now  strode  oa 
rapidly  through  the  cold  night  beside  his  little  Jow 
companion,  deserves  a  word  of  description. 

His  was  one  of  those  faces  which  it  makes  the  heart 
ache  to  see  in  low  and  profligate  haunts — places  designed 
only  for  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  society.  It  bore 
upon  its  lineaments  the  stamp  of  rare  manly  beauty, 
and  a  superior  intellect  seemed  to  cast  a  halo  around 
the  fine,  ample,  nobly-fashioned  brow.  As  the  man 
stood  among  his  wretched  companions  in  the  low 
drinking-place,  ho  involuntarily  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  all  as  their  intellectual  superior.  The  men  ad- 
mired him  for  the  sarcastic  brilliance  of  his  "chaff:" 
the  women — the  wretched  outcasts  who  bore  that  name 
— loved  him  ;  they  hardly  knew  why,  but  all  admitted 
that  it  was  for  something  more  than  his  beautiful 
face. 

Surely,  one  of  tho  most  misorablo  spoctacles  on  this 
earth  is  that  of  a  man  gifted  as  "  Bob  was  gifted,  and 
fallen  as  he  had  fallen !  The  very  names  he  went  by 
bore  witness  to  his  possession  of  the  raro  gift  of  genius. 
What  his  surname  might  have  been  was  a  secret  from 
all — a  secret  ho  had  nevor  beon  known  to  confide.  Every- 
where he  was  "  Bob ; "  but  it  was  not  unfrequont  to 
hear  him  spoken  of  as  "  Orator  Bob,"  or  "  I'oet  Bob," 
while  those  who  knew  something  of  his  homo  life  do- 
scribed  him  uniformly  as  "  Artist  Bob." 

And  all  these  descriptions  were  accurately  just. 

The  eloquence  of  the  man  was  a  marvel ;  ho  could 
move  an  audience  to  boisterous  laughter  or  melt  them 
to  tears.  His  poetical  powers  were  great,  though  they 
were  seldom  exercised  upon  anything  more  important 
than  a  copy  of  love-verses  for  a  friend,  a  comic  song,  or 
a  stinging  epigram.  As  to  his  artistic  talent,  there 
was  not  a  low  public-house  in  Wlutechapol  the  walls  of 


which  did  not  bear  witness  to  his  marvellous  power  o 
eye  and  dexterity  of  hand,  though  tho  medium  was  sel- 
dom other  than  a  piece  of  chalk  or  a  burnt  stick. 

Thus  gifted,  Bob  might  have  risen  to  tho  highest  po- 
sitions in  the  world ;  but  genius  is  allied  to  madness, 
and  he  realised  that  alliance  so  far  that  he  had  no  sort 
of  control  over  himself  when  onco  under  the  spell  of 
drink.  And  knowing  this,  he  sot  before  himself  but  one 
object  in  life.  "  I  must  drink  myself  into  the  grave," 
he  would  say,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

That  win  his  destiny  ! 

The  pitiable  object  of  such  a  fate — tho  great,  gifted", 
low,  grovelling  "Bob" — continued  his  rapid  walking, 
choosing,  howover,  only  bye-streots  and  gloomy  lanes, 
until  himself  and  his  companion  had  reached  a  nest  of 
houses  in  a  court  chiofly  remarkablo  for  being  unlit, 
unpnvod,  and  redolent  of  impure  odours. 

Over  tho  door  of  a  house  in  this  place  was  a  half- 
circle  of  oiled  paper — it  had  formerly  been  a  glass  fan- 
light, but  that  hod  been  demolished  yours  ago— behind 
which  a  solitary  tallow  candle  flared  and  guttered. 
Upon  the  oiled  paper,  thus  illuminated,  was  a  singlo 
word — "  1'iviiiB's. 

Having  reached  this  door,  the  companions  stopped, 
and  "  Hob"  pressed  his  thumb  smartly  upon  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  head  of  a  screw  in  the  door- post,  though 
it  was  in  reality  tho  means  of  comiuuuicutiug  with  tho 
bell. 

In  a  second  or  two  tho  door  opened,  and  a  big,  brawny 
woman,  with  a  beard  upon  her  chin  like  a  man,  stood 
with  the  light  of  the  tallow  candle  shining  ou  her  brazen 

face. 

"  I  j  that  you,  Captain  ?"  the  said,  in  a  deep,  manly 

voice. 

"  Bob  and  the  No3ey,"  was  tho  reply. 
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Upon  this  the  woman  uttered  some  term  of  endear- 
meat  to  tho  young  artist ;  called  him  her  "  child,"  her 
"  naughty  one,"  and  patted  his  fair  checks  a?  he  passed 
with  a  coarse  joke.  » 

The  passage  from  the  door  led  through  tho  house 
and  out  of  it;  then  a  paved  yard  presented  itself,  with  a 
sort  of  covered  shod  running  along  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  having  passed  through  this,  tho  woman  threw  open 
tho  door  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  stable,  'i'hey  were 
then  in  perfect  darkness.  Tho  door  sho  had  opened 
was  then  suffered  to  close,  which  it  did  with  a  clasp  j 
and  upon  that  a  second  and  inner  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  at  onco  tho  eyes  of  tho  strangers  were  dazzled 
with  light,  while  their  ears  were  iilled  with  music, 
though  only  that  of  a  single  violin. 

"Many  to-night,  mother?"  asked  Bob,  addressing 
tho  hugo  woman. 

"  A  many  more'n  last  night ;  and  they  ain't  all  come, 
child,"  was  the  reply. 

Upon  this  the  companions  entered  the  room  with  the 
case  of  old  frequenters;  and  Bob  looked  serutinisingly, 
though  with  assumed  inditference,  around  him. 

It  was  a  strange  place ;  a  large,  irregularly  built  room, 
that  might  once  have  been  a  chapel,  or  a  brewery,  or  a 
corn-store,  but  had  been  converted  into  a  gaudy, 
though  rough  Daucing  Saloon.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  a  vivid  green  wash;  the  ceiling  was  painted  with 
Cupids  aud  wreaths  of  flowers — (a  work  to  which,  in  fact, 
Boo  had  devoted  several  days,  as  a  labour  of  love,  on 
the  only  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  kept  "prirued" 
with  tobacco  and  "  saturated  "  with  beer  the  whole  time 
the  work  lasted.)  The  one  only  other  point  to  be  noted 
is — that  a  gallery  ran  round  the  sides  of  the  room.  This 
was  said  to  be  only  ornamental ;  but  was  in  reality  for 
use  as  a  means  of  escape  through  an  upper  door  on  to 
the  roof — the  gallery  being  so  constructed  that  it  would 
fall  in  a  mass  on  the  drawing  of  a  bolt. 

Before  a  piece  of  scarlet  drugtret,  suspended  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  stood  a  tiddler  playing  a  lively 
country  dance,  in  which  a  group  before  him  were 
heartily  taking  part.  The  peculiarity  of  that  group  was 
that  it  consisted  of  people  of  apparently  all  grades  in 
life.  Gentlemen  in  velvet  coats  bordered  with  gold, 
and  ladies  in  brocaded  saques,  mingled  with  fellows  in 
labourers'  flannel  jackets  aud  women  in  dimity  "  tuek- 
ups."  Further  than  this,  there  were  even  men  who  had 
laid  aside  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  rolled  up  their  shirt- 
sleeves for  the  dance,  while  several  of  both  men  and 
women  were  barefooted  ! 

The  entrance  of  Bob  was  a  signal  for  all  the  disen- 
gaged guests  to  flock  in  a  ring  about  him,  for  here  as 
elsewhere  he  was  prime  favourite,  and  everybody  lis- 
tened for  the  smart  or  caustic  things  he  was  sure  to 
give  utterance  to.  « 

"  Well,  Polly  !"  he  said,  as  a  pretty  rosy  girl — rosy 
with  carmine,  though — ran  fairly  into  his  arms;  "has 
the  Captain  got  the  ring  yet  ?" 

"  No,  Bob,"  cried  the  poor  girl,  with  an  involuntary 
sigh,  "  wasn't  it  unfortunate  ?  He  had  grabbed  a  dia- 
mond bracelet  and  a  tray  of  rings  from  the  window  on 
Ludgate  Hill — you  know  the  crib — and  says  he,  '  I'll 
have  a  ring  for  Polly,  if  I  don't  hang  me,'  he  says;  and 
in  getting  the  ring  he  got  'nabbed,'  and  'tis  said  they'll 
hang  him  this  time." 

Phew  !"  cried  Bob,  with  a  whistle  of  commiseration, 
"  theu  he'll  have  to  leave  Polly  as  a  legacy.  Who'll  be 
the  happy  man,  I  wronderP" 

"  You  needn't  wonder,  Bob,"  replied  the  girl  with  a 
winning  smile,  "you  could  make  it  sure  with  a  word." 

jJub  only  replied  with  a  kiss — they  were  not  squeamish 
at  Pivins's — and  a  rogueish  laugh  ;  then,  looking  rouud, 
his  eye  fell  upon  a  man  who  stood  a  little  out  of  the 
circle,  playing  with  a  French  poodle,  but  who  was 
looking  at  him  intently.  A  significant  glance  passed 
between  them  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  standing 
side  by  side. 

The  wig  he  wore  somewhat  disguised  this  man  with 
the  poodle  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  him.  At 
a  glance,  those  who  had  once  seen  those  eyes,  that 
determined  mouth,  and  the  curve  of  that  protruding 
elan,  must  have  recognised  him. 

The  man  was — Joe  Barton,  of  Grimwood ! 

"  Well  ?"  he  said,  inquiringly,  as  they  met. 

"  I've  caught  'em,"  replied  Bob,  with  confidence. 

"  But  are  you  sure  ?  Have  you  ascertained  the 
name  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  No ;  but  what  of  that  ?  If  he  goe3  in  his  own  name, 
well  and  good ;  but  if  lie  has  adopted  another,  which  is 
more  likely,  the  name  doesn't  alfeet  the  question." 

"  Bob,"  6aid  Barton,  in  a  half-whisper,  "  the  whole 
thing  is  most  improbable.  The  man  I  meant  when  I 
gave  you  his  description,  left  this  country  two  years' 
ago.  He  wasn't  one  of  those  mad  emigrants  who, 
having  failed  iu  everything  in  the  old  couutry,  think 
they're  going  to  succeed  in  everything  iu  the  New 
World.  He'd  substantial  reasons  ibr  going,  I  can  tell 
you  ;  and  look  you,  I  saw  him  mount  the  ship's  side." 

"  You  saw  him  ?" 

"  Yes.  Three  hours  after,  she  sailed.  I  waited  until 
she  had  sailed.  Now,  having  once  left  England,  for  the 
special  reason  that  he  left  it,  and  having  capital  to  back 
him  up  with,  I  don't  believe  that  in  so  short  a  time  he 
can  have  returned.  Besides,  you  say  he  had  a  girl  with 
him  ?" 

"  Young  and  dark — his  wife,  I  should  say  ?"  returned 
Bob. 

"That's  impossible!"  replied  Barton,  decisively; 


"Jasper  F.iirholt,"  Ik;  added,  mentally,  "can  never 
have  forgotten  Daisy  Thome!" 

"  Before  we  talk  about  impossibilities,"  said  Bob, 
determinedly,  '/lot  us  try  a  little  experiment.  Here's 
a  sheet  of  paper,"  he  continued,  taking  a  roll  from  his 
breast,  "  iu  ten  minutes  I  will  give  you  a  portrait,  from 
memory,  of  tlie  man  who  was  at  old  Vanderhorn's  to- 
day— aud  has  been  there  any  time  these  three  months — 
helping  him  in  his  paintings,  Stop  a  bit;  have  a  little 
patience,  and  don't  look  till  I've  given  the  finishing 
touch.  There!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  the  sheet,  upon  which  he  had 
been  drawing  with  a  crayon  pencil — using  his  knee  as  a 
desk — and  held  it  full  before  the  eyes  of  Barton. 
"  Is  that  the  man  ?"  ho  demanded. 
And  Joe  Barton  started  back  with  astonishment. 
" 'Tis  he!"  was  Barton's  involuntary  exclamation; 
"  Jasper  Fairholt  to  the  life !" 

"  That  is  decided,  then,"  said  Bob,  crunching  the 
paper  up  into  a  ball,  and  tossing  it  aside  with  indiffer- 
ence. '•  That  must  bo  the  man.  I  thought  I  could'nt 
be  mistaken.  Aud  now,  having  satisfied  yourself  upon 
that  point,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"Before  I  answer  that,"  replied  the  other,  "I  must 
know  something  more  about  him.  There  is  a  mystery, 
in  the  very  fact  of  his  being  in  tl lis  country  at  all,  and  a 
still  greater  one  ih  his  hiding  himself  up  here  iu 
London.  In  a  word,  he  must  be  watched.  Will  you 
undertake  that  task  ?" 
"  No,"  replied  Bob,  promptly. 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  little  group. 

There  wore  thieves,  outcasts,  reprobates  of  every  hue, 
but  in  one  and  all  the  faint  spark  of  honour  survived. 
They  admired  the  noble  but  fallen  Bob,  for  the  answer 
he  so  alertly  gave. 

"  No  ?"  asked  Barton,  looking  round,  with  a  sneer. 

"  No  ;  I  am  tho  son  of  a  gentleman — I  am  not  a  spy," 
returned  Bob. 

And  the  faint  echo  of  approval  followed  his  words. 

"  Pshaw !  This  is  fooling !"  cried  Barton,  growing 
excited;  "you've  already  dogged  this  man  till  you 
know  every  line  in  his  face — what  more  does  it  take  to 
play  what  you  call  the  spy  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  replied  Bob,  calmly.  "  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  I  chanced  to  mention  to  you  accident- 
ally a  man,  whom  you  thought  you  recognised.  Your 
interest  in  him  seemed  strong,  and  thinking  it  might 
be  a  friend  of  whom  you  had  lost  sight,  but  whom  you 
wished  to  regain,  I  promised  to  endeavour  to  see  him 
again,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  place  his  very  features 
before  you.  I  have  done  so ;  you  are  convinced  it  is 
the  man,  and  you  affect  not  to  see  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  I  have  done  and  what  you  uow  ask  me  to 
do !  You  do  not  discriminate  between  an  act  of  friend- 
ship and  an  act  of  villany  !" 

There  was  a  buzz  of  approval  at  tins  speech,  and  the 
sound  dyed  the  cheeks  of  Barton  crimson,  while  the 
expression  of  his  eye  was  fierce  and  evil. 

"  At  least,"  he  said,  "  you'll  tell  me  where  this  place 
is  ?"    You'll  show  me  the  house  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Bob,  in  his  manly,  straightforward 
way,  "  I'll  do  that,  and  I'll  ask  no  questions.  But,  as 
to  doing  any  man's  dirty  work — no,  not  while  there's 
pockets  to  pick  or  skittle-sharping  to  turn  to." 

From  which  choice  of  occupations,  it  may  be  seen  that 
Bob's  notions  of  morality  were  peculiar ;  they  were, 
nevertheless,  well  understood  and  appreciated  among 
his  associates.  They  had  ceased  to  regard  honesty  as  a 
virtue,  but  their  faith  in  honour — a  mysterious  quality 
which  they  felt,  but  could  not  have  defined — was  strong 
and  vigorous. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Barton,  in  reply  to  Bob's  generous 
offer,  "  you'll  make  an  appointment  witli  me  for  to- 
morrow night,  eh  ?   At  the  Blue  Grapes  ?" 

"  To-morrow  night,  at  the  Blue  Grapes,  be  it,"  re- 
turned the  young  artist,  carelessly. 

Then  rising,  with  the  easy  grace  which  characterised 
all  his  movements,  he  offered  his  hand  to  a  fair  girl — 
who  flushed  with  delight  at  the  unexpected  honour, 
through  her  painted  cheeks  and  wdiiteued  bosom — and 
led  her  out  to  the  dance. 

Meanwhile  Barton,  apparently  satisfied  in  tho  object 
of  his  visit,  quietly  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  under  the 
escort  of  the  bearded  woman — who  occupied  a  stool  in 
a  little  niche,  in  which  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to 
colouring  short  pipes— he  once  more  gained  the  street. 

"  There  can  bo  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  ho  buttoned  his  old  coat  up  to  his  chin  as  a 
protection  against  the  nipping  wind;  "that  was  Fair- 
holt  to  a  hair.  Now,  then,  to  hunt  him  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  and^to  prove — to  prove  at  any  and  every 
cost — his  guilt  in  the  attack  on  that  scoundrel  Clavers' 
life.  Oh  !"  he  firied,  clutching  his  hands  with  nervous 
agitation;  "how  I  will  turn  the  tables  now!  They 
found  me  guilty  untried,  unheard,  did  they?  They 
avoided  me  like  a  pestilence,  on  mere  suspicion  ?  They 
drove  mo  out  of  Grimwood,  and  sent  me  here  a  ruined 
man,  with  a  blighted  name  ?  But  they  shall  reverse 
their  verdict.  They  shall  acquit  me*  and  transport 
Fairholt,  and  Clavers  shall  give  me  the  farm  yet,  or  I 
will  have  his  life  for  it!" 

So  saying,  the  man  plunged  into  a  narrow  lane,  one 
of  many  in  that  unsavoury  region,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

Yes,  by  that  sudden  step  he  had  eluded  even  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  man  w  ho  had  followed  him  unnoticed,  both 
as  he  went  to  and  returned  from  "  Pivins's" — a  man, 
who  had  followed  him  not  only  on  that,  but  on  every 


other  night  for  months  past— as  noiseless,  as  unre- 
garded, and  as  constant  as  his  own  shadow. 

"Homo!"  muttered  this  Shadow,  stealing  for  an  in- 
stant out  of  the  congenial  gloom,  in  which  he1  had  stolen 
along;  "and  alone!  He  has  learned  something  from 
Vanderhorn  s  model  to-night !  Ho  has  gone  home  to 
plot  mischief." 

With  which  the  Shadow  stepped  back  into  tho 
shadows,  and,  with  perfectly  noiseless  footsteps,  stole 
away. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

A  SINGULAR  INTERVIEW. 
It  if5  necessary  that  wo  should  again  shift  tho  scene  to 
Garthorpe  Towers,  since  events  transpiring  there  simul- 
taneously with  those  just  described,  have  an  equal  claim 
on  our  attention. 

That  disgrace  to  his  sacred  profession— tho  Rev. 
Arundel  Sharkc — lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the 
privilege  which  Lord  de  Vernon  reluctantly  granted 
him,  of  renewing  his  suit  to  Lady  Alicia. 

The  very  day  after  the  painful  interview  between  tho 
father  and  his  devoted  child,  he  presented  himself  at 
the  Towers,  and  having  ascertained  from  the  servants 
that  Lady  Alicia  was  within,  he  walked  with  a  firm  step 
aud  placid  countenance  into  the  well-known  drawing  - 
room.  ™ 
The  Curate's  quick  eye  detected  at  a  glance  that  it 
was  empty  ;  Lady  Alicia  had,  in  fact,  just  quitted  if  for 
the  library  ;  but  there,  beside  the  tire,  stood  her  chair, 
and  upon  the  ground,  to  which  it  had  fallen,  lay  her  em- 
droidery. 

"  Her  ladyship  will  be  down  in  a  few  moments,"  said 
the  servant,  who  had  announced  the  arrival  of  tho 

Curate. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Sharke. 

And  he  set  himself,  in  that  few  minutes  of  waiting,  to 
make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  apartment. 

"  Everything  as  it  was,"  he  muttered  to  himself  com- 
placently ;  "  except  that  everything  is  a  shade  more 
faded  and  poverty-stricken!  The  sun  has  turned  those 
curtains  from  crimson  to  a  sickly  red.  The  Utrecht 
velvet  on  these  sofas  is  both  worn  and  faded ;  the  pile 
is  gone,  the  threads  "are  painfully  obvious,  and  '  ho 
richness  has  altogether  changed.  Every  article  is  as  it 
was — no  additions,  no  alterations,  no  signs  of  money 
anywhere.    Poor  devil!" 

It  was  not  iu  a  sympathetic  tone  that  Sharke  ex- 
pressed himself — far  from'  it.  When  he  said  "  Poor 
devil!"  his  little  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  sickly  smile 
puckered  his  mouth. 

He  was  chuckling  over  the  thought  that  the  poverty 
of  Lord  de  Vernon  would  render  him  an  easy  prey,  aud 
that  now  Lady  Alicia  must  drop  into  his  arms,  and  on 
his  own  terms. 

Pursuing  this  line  of  reflection,  the  Curate  occupied 
tho  time  daring  which  he  was  left  to  himself  witli  a 
careful  «md  minute  investigation  of  the  condition  of  tho 
articles  around  hiin. 

"It  must  be  a  hard  fight,"  he  mused,  "a  very  hard 
fight.  And  yet  how  brave  ly  tho  old  man  bears  up;  and 
how  grandly  the  girl  carries  all  before  her!  To  have  a 
Lord's  position  with  a  beggar's  purse — surely  that  is 
the  purgatory  of  life  !  Ah!  capital  rapiers  these  " — ho 
had  approached  the  cabinet  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  and  was  scrutinising  a  pair  of  silver-mounted, 
embroidered-sheathed  rapiers,  crossed  upon  the  walU 
above  it — "  those  would  suit  me  well.  Capital  minia- 
ture bust  of  Milton  this !  I  wonder  whose  fancy  it  was 
to  have  this  in  the  room  ?  Perhaps  Alicia  is  fond  of 
poetry,  and  if  she  is,  it  would  be  the  grand,  sonorous 
lines  of  Paradise  Lost  that  she  would  affect." 

He  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  to  catch  the  proper 
light  upon  the  poet's  face  ;  then  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"Dear  me!  This  bust  has  been  very  hastily  and 
carelessly  removed.  It  isn't  in  the  centre,  and  the  box 
on  which  it  stands  has  been  scratched.  Pity !  It's  a 
nice  box,  ebony,  and  well-carved.  I  wonder  what  it's 
made  that  curious  flat,  oblong  shape  for  ?  A  woman's 
cotton-box  is  never  shaped  so,  and  an  ordinary  cabinet; 

— no — no  " 

Meditating  over  this  simple  matter,  the  Curate,  in 
whom  curiosity  and  lovo  of  pryiiur  were  strongly  de- 
veloped, felt  his  lingers  itch  to  lift  olf  the  bust  and  peep 
into  the  box. 

At  first  ho  resisted  the  temptation — walked  a  few 
paces,  looked  out  of  window,  tin  n  returned,  and  lis- 
tened.   All  was  silent :  there  was  not  a  sound  in  tho 

house. 

Something  stronger  than  mere  curiosity  •"•rjned  to 

possess  tho  Curate — a  singular  fascination,  ever  upoit 
him— and  with  a  trembling  hand  he  removed  the  bust, 
and  threw  open  the  ebony  case.  Two  pistols,  tod'  dfte 
with. an  ominous  :-ta:n  upon  it!  Anil  in  the  lid  of  the 
pistol-easo  a  silver  plate,  with  the  words — ''Alicia:  tho 
gift  of  her  uncle  Anthony." 

"  Her  pistols !"  cried  the  Curate,  starting  bnek,  "  and 
with  a  stain  of  blood  upon  them!  Yes,  it  is  blood- 
rust:  there  is  no  mistake.  Why,  here,  then,  is  tho 
missing  link  in  the  chain!  I  have  already  traced  the 
wadding  to  her  possession,  and  here  is  the  pistol,  the 
rest  of  tho  proof,  iu  my  hands !" 

At  that  moment  there  was  the  rustle  of  a  garment 
in  the  hall,  and  Sharke  had  barely  time  to  shut  down 
the  lid,  replace  the  bust,  and  throw  himself  into  a 
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chair,  with,  a  loot  of  calm  indifference,  before  the  door 
opened,  and  Lady  Alicia,  entered. 

Her  ladyship  was  pale — much  paler  than  when  last 
we  saw  her;  bat  she  was  calm  and  divided.  The  rigid 
Kmc  about  her  moath  told  of  the  mental  struggle  which 
was  g^ing  on  within  ;  but,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  the 
fcrliling  character  of  her  face  would  have  appeared 
to  be  indiference. 

Sharke  rose  to  receive  her,  and  bowed  with  over- 
•eremonious  politeness.  Alicia  coldly  returned  the 
ptnte. 

"  Am  I  to  take  this  gracious  reception,"  asked  ths 
Curate,  "  as  implying  that  the  past  is  forgiven — that  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  performance  of  a  stern  duty 
02  ray  part  occasioned  yea  are  overlooked  ?" 

"  Yea,"  replied  Alicia,  absently,  as  if  her  thoughts 
had  wandered  away  while  he  was  speaking. 

"Ah?  thank  yon — thank  you  for  that  word!"  cried 

Sharke,  with  assumed  rapture ;  "  and  in  the  hour  of 

reconciliation  —  in  this  moment   cf   renewed  confi- 

j„  ~  ;' 

aences   

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  the  frame  of  the  noble 
in d  insulted  woman.  SLarke  noticed  it  with  a  smile, 
and  went  on — 

 May  I  venture,"  he  continued,  "to  express  to 

pOu  the  pain,  the  torture,  which  that  line  of  conduct 
Kcasioned  me  ?  Ton  do  noc — you  cannot — know  the 
Ipony  of  the  struggle  in  which  duty  wars  with  inclina- 
tion— in  which  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for,  everything 
to  sacrifice." 

"  /  cannot  know  it  V  she  asked,  mournfully,  then 
xmsed,  as  if  angry  with  herself  for  betraying  even  so 
auch  emotion. 
'  Bat  that  is  past,"  said  Sharke,  not  heeding  the  in- 
iry  j  "  your  annoyance  was  natural ;  but  yoor  good 
ise  has  long  since  led  you  to  acquit  the  humble  cause 
it.  Lord  de  Vernon  has  assured  me  of  that;  and 
hai  gone  farther.  Ha  has  led  me  to  hope  that  my 
rations  might  be  renewed,  not  altogether  without 
if  approval,  or  altogether  without  some  hope  of 
(teas.  You  know  but  too  well,  Lady  Alicia,  the 
lings  with  which  I  have  ever  regarded  yon ;  those 
ings,  let  me  assure  you,  are  unchanged — indeed,  if 
thin?,  time  has  only  served  to  intensify  them." 
Mr.  Sharke,"  said  Lady  Alicia,  with  manifest  effort ; 
can  p?r'aaps  spare  you — at  least,  I  can  spare  myself 
mch  of  what  you  are  prepared  to  say.  You  are 
at  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me,  and  to  add  3uch 
arcd  sentiments  as  men  use  in  winning  over  simple 
n?n.  Sarely  this  is  unnecessary  in  our  case." 
Unnecessary!"  echoed  tho  Curate,  in  some  sur- 

Certainly,  Our  position  is  very  simple ;  and  it  is 
less  for  os  to  disguise  U,  or  to  mislead  ourselves 
h  empty  words  and  idle 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RETURNS  TO  THE  BLACK  .MILL. 

TitAT  Hm  Black  Mill  was  hnnnted  had  been  tho  fixed 
belief  of  Orimwood  for  half*a  century  past. 

There  was  a  wild,  ruinous  asp'-el,  about  tho  ancient 
water-Blicd  and  the  straggling  buildings  around  it,  and 
they  roso  so  black  and  so  forbiddingly  against  tho  inid- 


honourable  escape — through  the  sacrifice  of  his  child  ? ' 
She  paused. 

"It  is,  indeed,  true,"  admitted  Sharke,  "that  I  havo 
accommo.latod  Lord  de  Vernon  with  money,  and  that, 
now  the  bills  are  falling  due,  I  expect  him  to  take  them 
up.  And  it  is  also  trua  that — perhaps  out  of  gratitude 
for  my  clemency — he  has  permitted  me  to  renew  my 
attentions  to  your  ladyship." 

"Enough!''  cried  Lady  Alicia.  "These  things  are 
so,  and  I  am  content.  But  let  us  he  candid ;  let  us  use 
plain  words.  The  contract  you  seek  to  establish  be- 
tween us  is  one  of  mutual  interest — one  of  business. 
Let  us  talk  of  it,  then,  in  business  terms,  and  not  in  those 
of  affection.  Why  the  needless  mockery  of  love-phrases 
between  those  who  understand,  so  well  as  we  under- 
stand, that  love  does  not  enter  into  the  bargain  to 
which  we  are  parties  ?" 

"  Ah,  Lady  Alicia,"  exclaimed  Sharke,  "  you  do  mo 
an  injustice  !  I  am  not  the  cold,  mercenary,  heartless 
being  you  represent.  Whatever  I  havo  done  has  been 
really  prompted  by  love — deep,  impassioned  love  for 
you.  From  the  first  moment  that  I  gazed  upon  you, 
my  heart  told  me  that  it  had  met  its  destiny.  I  said  to 
myself,  '  I  love  her;  I  will  make  her  mine !'  If  I  have 
had  recourse  to  strategem  to  bring  about  that  result,  it 
is  my  misfortune  rather  than  my  fault.  It  is  because 
I  could  not — I  dared  not  approach  you  as  an  ordinary 

lover,  with  any  chance  of  success.    So,  Alicia  " 

"Peace! — for  my  sake,  peace!"  replied  the  proud 
and  beautiful  woman.  "  Your  lips  only  profane  the  sacred 
name  of  love,  and  you  do  so  in  vain.  Between  us  there 
can  be  no  sympathy,  and  there  need  be  no  delusion ! 
You  ask  my  hand  :  you  have  taken  steps  which  give  to 
your  request  the  force  of  a  command,  but  for  my 
heart — well,  you  do  not  care  for  that,  and  I  must  be 
excused  if  I  am  indifferent  about  the  condition  of  yours." 

The  position  of  the  Curate  was  not  an  enviable  one. 
Lady  Alicia's  contempt  for  him  was  open  and  undis- 
guised, and  her  words  but  too  truly  rellectcd  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart.  She  had  nerved  herself  to  an  act 
from  which  the  boldest  would  havo  shrunk — an  act  of 
the  nature  of  which  Sharke  was  utterly  ignorant.  He 
saw,  indeed,  that  she  was  prepared  to  immolate  herself 
on  the  shrine  of  duty.  He  knew — for  she  told  him  so 
in  unmistakable  terms — that  she  hated  him,  and  that 
nevertheless,  was  prepared  to  become  Ids  wife. 
But  he  did  not  know,  and — calm,  bold,  outspoken,  as 
she  was  resolved  to  be — she  dared  not  tell  him,  what 
that  resolution  involved. 

To  have  done  that,  would  have  been  to  reveal  her 
secret ! 

Ignorant  of  what  lurked  beneath  the  surface,  Sharke 
winced  under  the  cold,  hard  truth  with  which  Alicia 
met  him ;  but  ho  did  not  waver  in  ln3  determination. 
She  had  promised  to  become  his  wife ;  what  matter  to 
him,  then,  in  what  terms  she  chose  to  describe  the 
transaction  ?  Ho  would  have  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
man in  tho  county  to  grace  his  carriage,  and  to  preside 
at  his  table  with  a  queenly  air ;  more  than  that,  he 
would  have  allied  himself  to  a  family  that  triced  their 
descent  from  the  Conquest!  The  thought  of  this  gave 
him  courage  to  go  on  bravely  and  unflinchingly  in  the 
course  he  had  taken,  though,  as  we  have  said,  that 
course  was  hardly  a  pleasant  one. 

The  curious  interview  described  had  reached  a  point 
beyond  which  it  seemed  difficult  to  carry  it,  Lady 
Alicia  had  formally  accepted  tho  Curate's  addresses, 
though  in  her  own  fashion — stripping  his  ofTer  of  every 
shred  of  sentiment,  and  displaying  it  in  its  naked  de- 
formity; and  there  remained  nothing  now  but  for  him 
to  take  his  leave. 

And  he  had  risen  for  that  purpose,  and  was  in  tho  act 
of  expressing  a  hope  that  they  might  meet  again  on 
more  cordial  terms,  when  a  servant  entered,  and  pre- 
sented a  salver,  on  which  lay  a  small  note. 

Alicia  took  it  listlessly,  and  held  it  tip  for  a  moment 
between  her  fingers  unread  ;  but  when  she  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  tho  writing,  her  cheek  was  suddenly  suffused 
with  crimson,  and  the  hand  with  which  she  toro  open 
the  missive  trembled  painfnlly. 

"  Permit  me,"  sho  said  to  the  Curate;  and,  without 
waiting  for  his  answer,  her  eyes  ran  hastily  over  these 
words : — 

"  Madam, — You  will  doubtless  bo  indignant  at  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  me;  but  circumstances  havo  come 
to  my  knowledge  which  induce  mc  to  implore  you  to 
i.Tnnt  me  an  interview.  I  havo  done  you  a  gross  wrong ; 
I  wilts fc  offer  you  an  explanation,  and  entreat  your  for- 
giveness. Yours,  Sydney  Grayte." 

"  I  will  write  an  answer,"  said  Lady  Alcia,  address- 
ing the  servant. 

"It  is  unnecessary,"  said  a  familiar  voice;  "since 
mine  is  a  request  which  must  not  be  denied." 

And  with  these  words,  Sydney  Gray le  himself  entered 
tho  drawing-room;  and  as  the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke 
rose  with  alarm  and  indignation,  the  rivals  met,  and 
stood  gazing  at  one  another  face  to  faco. 


night  sky  that  the  popular  imagination  could  hardly 
fail  to  people  it  with  ghostly  and  unearthly  forms. 

While  Daisy  Thome  found  a  home  there,  the  bright 
face,  the  cheerful  voice,  and  the  innocent  purity  of  the 
young  maiden  somewhat  counteracted  the  idea.  Sho 
llitted  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  about  the  old  place ;  and 
her  cheerful  song,  even  her  cheering  voice  echoing  intha 
dark  chambers,  seemed  to  drive  away  tho  haunting; 
shadows. 

But  when  she  went,  the  superstition  revived. 
There  was  not  a  rustic  fur  miles  round  Grimwood 
who  would  have  approached  the  Black  Mill  after  night- 
fall on  any  terms.  Strange  stories  of  wailing  sounds, 
of  sudden  shrieks,  and  of  unearthly  forms  circulated 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  even  the  name  of  Daisy 
Thome  served  to  swell  the  horror.  Her  living  presence 
had  well-nigh  driven  away  the  superstitious  fears  which 
surrounded  the  place ;  but  now  that  they  had  revived 
with  ten-fold  force,  the  very  name  of  the  poor  girl,  lay- 
ing in  her  quiet  grave,  sent  a  shiver  through  tho  forma 
of  those  who  uttered  it. 

In  a  word,  it  was  believed  that  the  ghost  of  Daisy 
Thome  now  haunted  the  Black  Mill !  * 

And  if  it  did  so,  surely  it  was  in  mercy  to  tho  poor, 
forlorn  old  man  who  had  now  become  its  sole  living 
occupant ! 

Since  that  terrible  night  when  Horrocks  stood  beforo 
him,  and  uttered  those  words  of  fearful  import  which 
told  the  old  man  that  the  darling  of  his  heart  was  dead, 
Gaffer  Thome  had  been  like  a  mau  frozen  with  horror. 
The  terrible  doom  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  poor 
child  seemed  to  him  like  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon 
the  one  crime  of  his  life ;  and  the  idea,  once  enter- 
tained, was  so  overwhelming  that  it  affected  his  brain. 
He  became  a  changed  man.  Always  moroso  and  se- 
cluded, he  now  shrank  from  his  fellow-men  with  a 
morbid  sensitiveness. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  the  Mill  alono  with  his  terrible 
secret. 

There  day  and  night  he  brooded  over  tho  blighted 
past,  or  looked  toward  a  future  which  had  in  it  only 
two  ideas — madness  or  death ! 

Only  at  midnight  was  Ralph  Thorno  ever  seen  out  of 
his  gloomy  dwelling-place.  Why  he  should  have  selected 
that  singular  time  to  venture  forth  was  in  itself  a  mys- 
tery, or  was  made  one  by  those  who  became  aware  of 
the  fact.  Certainly  it  might  have  been  explained  on 
the  ground  of  his  known  dislike  of  companionship,  and 
tho  certainty  that  in  the  dead  of  night  he  would  meet 
few  to  look  on  him  reproachfully,  or  to  ply  him  with 
unwelcome  questions.  But  this  solution  of  tho  matter 
was  too  simple.  Some  said  that  the  spirit  of  his  dead 
grand-daughter  lured  him  forth  at  that  hour ;  others, 
that  he  fled  from  the  Mill  to  avoid  tho  presence  of  tho 
grisly  spectres  who  stalked,  clanking,  through  its  de- 
serted rooms.  _ 

Many  other  opinions  were  broached,  and  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,.thcre  remained  tho  fact  that 
it  was  always  at  unholy  hours  that  Gatlbr  Thorno  was 
seen  prowling  like  a  phantom  through  tho  wood,  or  on  tho 
hills,  or  up  in  the  churchyard  itself. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  strango  custom  that, 
one  cold,  dark,  starless,  November  night,  the  old  man 
rose  from  bis  scat  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire  in  the  Mill, 
and  slowly  reached  down  his  hat  and  coat  which  hung 
on  a  peg  behind  the  door. 

"For  tho  last  time,"  he  muttered,  "tho  last  timo! 
Oh,  this  weary,  weary  task,  how  it  has  tried  me !  How 
it  has  wrung  my  heart !  And  now  it  is  completed,  all 
but  this  one  journey,  and  then  tho  peril  will  be  over, 

and  I  shall  havo  my  reward  in  a  light  heart  and  " 

Ho  paused,  and  a  deep,  heartrending  sigh  escaped 
him. 

"A  light  heart!"  ho  resumed,  as  if  taking  up  tho 
thread  of  a  mournful  thought ;  "  can  this  heart  ever  be 
light,  and  my  pretty- darling  in  her  grave?  No,  no! 
And  I  sent  her  there.  It  was  I  who  forced  her  to  the 
unholy  rite,  to  save  my  miserable  self!  I  did  it,  and  it 
broke  her  heart— it  broke  her  heart!  " 

Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  man  at  tho 
thought ;  but  instead  of  relieving,  they  seemed  only  to 
Dxcite  him  to  frenzy. 

"I  did  it!  I  killed  her!  "  he  kept  repeating  to  him- 
self.  "  Ah  !  the  will  haunt  me  in  my  dying  hour.  Sho 
will  stand  side  by  sido  with  him,  her  father,  and  my 
poor  boy !    My  poor  boy  !  " 

Por  a  timo  ho  stood  leaning  over  the  chair  from  which 
ho  had  risen,  muttering  these  words,  and  gazing  fiercely 
into  the  firo. 

It  was  evident  that  his  intellect  was  failing  him. 
Remorse  was  doing  its  Gel]  work.  It  had  preyed  and 
preyed  upon  his  mind  until,  like  running  water,  it  had 
loosened  its  very  foundations.  Tho  oiio  terror  of  tho 
future  from  which  ho  shrank  was  upon  him  nearer  than 
he  know.  Tho  light  of  madness  was  already  glowing  in 
his  eyes. 

Having  quilted  tho  chair,  and  hastily  wrapped  him- 
self in  the  looso  garment  with  which  ho  had  provided 
himself,  Ralph  Thorno  stole  hurriedly  to  a  dark  closet 
at  the  further  extremity  of  tho  room,  and  took  thenco 
Bomo  object  carefully  wrapped  in  a  coloured  handker- 
chief, which  he  hurriedly  concealed  beneath  his  coa1. 

"  For  tli  o, last  time  !"  he  again  muttered;  then  carefully 
putting  out  the  light,  ho  unbolted  the  door  without  a 
The  black  heaven  above— a  cold,  sharp  wind  cutting 
.omul,  and  closing  it  behind  him,  btolo  out  into  tho 
night. 
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against  his  face — tho  earth  beneath  Mb  feet  hard  and 
ringing  with  frost. 

These  were  tho  conditions  under  which  the  old  man 
sot  out  on  his  midnight  errand. 

Picking  his  way  carefully,  ho  took  tho  direct  path  for 
the  woods,  which  wo  know  stretched  away  up  behind 
the  church,  and  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  church- 
yard, and  avoiding  that,  was  about  to  take  the  path  to 
the  right,  when  a  momentary  and  very  singular  change 
came  over  him. 

Perhaps  tho  sight  of  the  churchyard,  with  its  associ- 
ations, was  too  much  for  his  excited  brain ;  or  what  is 
quite  as  likely,  the  fear  which  had  been  upon  him  so 
long,  and  which  he  iiad  struggled  against  so  manfully, 
had  reached  its  natural  and  inevitable  end. 

Whatever  might  have  been  tho  cause,  one  terrible 
fact  was  clear :  the  dreaded  terror  of  tho  future  had 
come,  and — Ralph  Thome  threw  himself  upon  tho 
ground  a  raving  maniac !  Yes  ;  grovelling  on  the  hard 
road,  wounding  his  hands  and  his  face,  and  covering 
himself  with  dust  as  he  lay,  tho  old  man  muttered  and 
shrieked  and  wept  wildly  and  incoherently.  Yet,  amidst 
it  all,  he  was  influenced  by  one  fixed  idea. 

Amidst  his  ravings,  he  clung  to  the  object  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  dark  closet,  pressed  it  to  his  breast, 
fondled  it,  talked  to  it,  and  had  throughout  the  one 
idea  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  his  safety 
or  his  welfare. 

Suddenly — nay,  instantaneously — as  is  the  nature  of 
madness,  this  idea  was  succeeded  by  another. 

"  A  cold  night ! — bitter,  bitter  cold !  "  ho  cried,  "  and 
Daisy  lying  in  the  damp  grave !  Oh,  this  is  cruel,  this 
is  wanton !  There  is  a  warm  fire  at  the  old  Mill,  and 
we  will  heap  it  up — heap  it  up.  What  matter  if  we  burn 
down  the  old  place?  Ha,  ha!  that  will  bo  brave. 
Who'll  smell  out  the  secret  then  ?  The  old  chest  will 
burn,  and  the  bones  will  roast— roast  to  cinders,  and  all 
to  warm  poor  Daisy.  She  is  so  cold — cold  and  damp, 
lying  alone  in  the  black  grave.  But  we  will  see — we 
will  see ! " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low,  cunning  whisper, 
as  the  speaker  reached  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  and 
sprang  over  it  with  the  agility  of  a  boy.  When  he  had 
thus  gained  the  inside  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  he  made 
at  once  and  without  a  pause,  though  the  night  was 
utterly  black,  to  a  spot  near  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
cnurch,  with  which  he  was  evidently  familiar. 

In  that  spot  was  the  grave  of  the  hapless  Daisy 
Thome ! 

Madness  is  often  only  subjugation  to  one  fixed 
idea,  which  assumes  a  disproportionate  magnitude  in 
the  mind,  and  it  was  so  in  Gaffer  Thome's  case.  The 
loss  of  Daisy  had  been  the  crushing  sorrow  of  his  life, 
and  his  mania  took  its  colouring  from  that  sorrow. 

That  he  would  regain  her  became  his  mania. 

"  She  is  cold  in  the  grave !"  he  repeatedly  muttered  be- 
tween his  chattering  teeth.  "  She  must  be  warmed  if 
the  old  Mill  bum  for  it.  She  must  bo  warmed — 
warmed ! " 

Acting  on  this  idea,  the  wretched  man  no  sooner 
reached  the  quiet  restiug-piace  of  the  dead,  than,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  ground,  he  began  hastily  grubbing 
at  the  green  sod  with  his  hands,  and  plucking  up  whole 
masses,  in  his  determination  to  open  the  grave. 

Muttering  and  laughing — chuckling  over  the  feeling 
that  he  was  alone  and  unobserved — tho  old  man  pursued 
his  dreadful  task.  The  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the 
hour  had  no  terrors ;  the  cold  wind,  which  swept 
through  his  garments,  ceased  to  chill  him.  Steadily, 
exultingly,  he  continued  his  work. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  turf  was  off,  and  then  with 
his  fingers  he  dug  into  the  earth,  and  scooping  up  that 
which  he  loosened  with  his  hands,  threw  it  aside.  At 
length  his  fingers  ached  and  bled  with  the  strange 
labour;  and  his  impatience  became  so  great,  that  he 
growled  over  the  grave,  like  some  wild  animal  over  it3 
prey. 

Then  a  fresh  idea  presented  itself. 

The  man  recollected  that  in  one  corner  of  tho  church- 
yard there  was  a  shed,  in  which  the  sexton  kept  the  im- 
plements pertaining  to  his  trade ;  the  instant  this 
thought  came  to  him,  he  was  up  and  off,  bounding  over 
the  graves,  stumbling  against  the  tombs,  falling  half- 
stunned,  yet  recovering  himself  with  marvellous  speed  ; 
and  thus,  in  an  incredibly  short  space,  he  had  reached 
the  shed,  and  his  hand  was  upon  the  latch  of  the  door. 

With  a  wild  shriek  of  anger,  the  madman  encountered 
an  obstacle ;  the  door  was  padlocked,  and  his  desperate 
tugs  and  plunges  failed  to  enable  him  to  wrench  off  the 
hasp.  But  the  desperation  of  the  maniac  admits  of  no 
impediments.  Ralph  would  have  dashed  his  head  against 
the  door,  had  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  without  a 
thought  as  to  the  consequences  to  himself.  As  it  was, 
he  retreated  a  few  steps,  and  then  rushing  at  tho  door 
with  all  his  might,  his  shoulder  acting  as  a  battering- 
ram,  he  fairly  dashed  it  open,  and  fell  among  the 
shovels,  pickaxes,  and  other  tools  which  the  shed  con- 
tained. 

The  first  effect  of  that  fall  was  to  render  him  par- 
tially insensible,  but  he  recovered,  and  seizing  such  im- 
plements as  he  could  grasp — filling  his  arms,  in  fact, 
with  as  many  as  he  could  lift — the  distracted  mau 
hastened  off  on  his  way  back  to  the  grave  of  Daisy. 

Meanwhile,  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  breaking  open 
of  the  door,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  two  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  moving  slowly  up  the  hill  from 
the  village. 


"  What  was  that  ?"  cried  one  of  these,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  a  cold  having  nearly  robbed  him  of  his  voice. 

"  "f  was  in  tho  churchyard,"  replied  the  other,  deci- 
sively. 

"  But  who  could  it  be  ?■ — surely  they  ain't  cracking 
open  the  church  ?  Anyhow,  they'll  get  precious  little 
swag  there,  for  the  plate's  at  tho  vicarage." 

"  Well,  wo  must  up  and  look  to  it,  I  s'poso.  Keep 
the  light  dark,  and  walk  light.  I  ain't  half  sure  that 
'tisn't  some  o'  them  snatchers,  as  havo  been  playing 
Meg's  divarsions  about  the  country." 

Without  further  remark,  the  two  men,  one  of  whom 
was  Stott  tho  constable,  and  the  other  one  of  his  men  on 
night  duty,  crept  softly  up  the  hill  to  the  churchyard. 
On  reaching  it  they  sprang  over  the  wall,  at  a  spot  where 
it  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  crouching  down  among  the 
long,  dank  grass,  prepared  to  watch. 

For  some  moments,  the  profound  silence  of  midnight 
was  unbroken. 

Then  there  fell  upon  their  ears  tho  sharp,  jerking 
sound  of  a  shovel  thrust  deftly  into  the  ground,  and  it 
was  followed  by  the  rattling  of  earth  upon  some  hollow 
surface. 

"  Hist ! "  whispered  Stott ;  "  don't  you  hear  that  ? 
Don't  you  hear  tho  rattle  of  the  mould  upon  the  coffin  ? 
It's  what  I  said— it's  tho  snatchers  at  their  work." 

"  So  'tis,"  answered  tho  man  with  the  cold,  after  he 
had  again  listened. 

"  Now,  mind  you,"  continued  Stott,  "we  make  a  cap- 
ture here.  Have  your  staff  ready ;  hold  your  dark  lantern, 
so  as  to  throw  a  quick  light  on  'em,  and  they're  ours." 

The  sound  they  had  listened  to  ceased. 

It  was  followed  by  a  protracted  silence. 

Then  came  another  sound,  and  it  seemed  to  their  cars 
like  that  of  a  pickaxe  falling  upon  a  coffin. 

"  Now !"  whispered  Stott,  hoarsely. 

And  quietly,  stealthily,  the  men  moved  over  the  graves, 
and  past  tho  stones,  which  rose  liko  white  phantoms 
faintly,  very  faintly,  in  tho  darkness,  making  their  way 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  came.  Tho  dis- 
tance was  not  great,  but  the  obstacles  were  many,  and 
before  they  could  reach  the  desired  spot,  the  sound  of 
the  pickaxe  was  renewed,  and  it  was  followed  by  that  of 
splitting  wood,  the  nature  of  which  they  could  hardly 
misunderstand. 

By  this  time  they  were  so  near  that  they  could  hear 
the  hard  breathing  of  the  intruder,  as  ho  toiled  and 
groaned  over  his  task ;  and  they  were  in  the  very  act 
of  springing  forward  for  a  simultaneous  seizure,  when 
these  words  fell  on  their  frightened  ears. 

"  One  moment,  darling  I"  said  a  passionate  voice, 
"  one  moment,  Daisy  love !  Your  heart  is  lighter  for 
the  load  off  it ;  the  load  of  cold,  damp  earth.  I  hear 
you,  darling;  your  voice  is  low,  but  I  hear  it.  A  little 
patience,  and  you  shall  go  with  me  to  the  old  Mill, 
where  you  were  so  happy,  and  you  shall  be  warm, 
warm,  Daisy  darling — warm  !" 

The  voice  ceased,  and,  horrified  at  what  they  heard, 
the  men  instantly  turned  the  lights  of  tho  dark  lanterns 
upon  the  speaker. 

With  a  cry  of  terror,  Gaffer  Thome  sprang  from  the 
grave,  from  which  he  had  taken  a  vast  mound  of  earth, 
and  fled  howling  through  the  churchyard. 

The  under-constable  started  in  pursuit  ;  but  Stott 
seemed  fascinated  by  the  sight  on  which  his  eyes  fell. 
The  labour  of  the  madmau,clumsyand  irregular  as  it  was, 
had  actually  served  to  disclose  the  coffin  of  his  lamented 
child.  It  had  been  placed  but  a  few  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  and  through  the  yawning  cleft  at  his  feet  Stott 
could  distinctly  read  the  words — in  white  upon  a  black 
plate—"  Daisy  Thokne." 

But  it  was  something  beyond  this  which  attracted  his 
attention. 

A  little  scrutiny  showed  him  that  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
had  been  split,  apparently  with  a  pickaxe,  and  partially 
lifted  from  the  coffin  itself. 

"  Poor  wretch  !"  thought  Stott.  "  Grief  for  her  loss 
has  turned  his  brain,  and  but  for  us  he  would  have  had 
her  body  from  its  grave !  And  p'raps  it's  little  altered 
since  the  day  'twas  put  here.  There've  been  such  cases, 
or  maybe  " 

A  morbid  curiosity  led  the  man  to  kneel  down  as  he 
spoke,  and  bring  his  light  close  to  the  apertures  in  the 
coffin-lid.  They  were  large  and  ghastly,  and  the  rays 
from  the  lantsrn  passed  through  into  the  coffin  itself. 

At  the  sight  of  what  they  revealed,  the  constable 
started  back  with  a  cry. 

Then  stooping  once  more,  and  thrusting  his  fingers 
through  the  jagged  apertures  which  the  pickaxe  had 
made,  the  constable  wrenched  off  the  coffin-lid  with  a 
crash. 

At  that  moment  the  under-constable  returned  to  the 
grave-side  breathless  aud  exhausted,  after  a  vain  pursuit 
of  the  mad  fugitive. 

"  Look  here  !"  cried  Stott,  strangely  excited. 

"  Where  ?" 

"  Here— at  this  coffin." 
"Well,  what  is  it?" 

The  man  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  peered  into  the 
grave.  i 

"  Great  Heaven,  'tis  empty !"  he  exclaimed. 

He  was  right.  That  was  the  coffin  of  Daisy  Thome, 
and  it  was  tenantless ! 

The  men  knelt  for  a  moment  on  either  side  the  grave, 
gazing  at  one  another  in  speechless  astonishment. 

"  What  docs  this  mean  ?"  demanded  Stott,  "was  the 
body  in  h:.3  arms  as  he  bolted  ?" 


"  No;  I'll  take  my  oath  o'  that." 

"  You  will  ?"  asked  Stott,  shaking  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  may  bo  hereabout." 

At  tho  suggestion  thus  given  they  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  by  tho  light  of  their  lanterns  examined  the 
ground  around  the  grave,  over  which  the  mould  and 
turf  lay  carelessly  scattered. 

For  a  few  moments  the  search  was  fruitless. 

"  No,"  said  Stott,  "  there's  nothing  here.  Nothing ! 
Ha !  What  is  this  ?— this  wrapped  in  a  red  handker- 
chief ?" 

Stooping,  ho  drew  from  a  mass  of  earth  beneath 
which  it  had  been  buried,  a  bundle,  wrapped,  as  ho  had 
suid,  in  a  handkerchief.  Resting  it  upon  his  knee- 
while  his  assistant  held  the  light— his  dexterous  fingers 
quickly  unfastened  tho  knots  of  tho  handkerchief,  and 
as  they  did  so,  both  started,  while  the  object  which  met 
their  gaze  dropped  aud  rolled  from  their  feet. 

The  red  handkerchief  contained  a  human  skull! 

(2b  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


LIZZIE,  Mi"  SWEETHEART. 

Ik  the  shining  land  of  sunsets 

Dwells  my  sweetheart,  Lizzie  Leigh  j 
Bright  as  April's  glancing  sunlight 

Is  her  guileless  face  to  mc ; 
Fragrant  as  the  lilies  blowing 

By  somo  olden  mossy  well, 
Are  tho  kisses  that  she  gives  me ; 

And  the  music  of  her  laughter 
Ne'er  was  poet  born  could  tell ! 

Like  the  yellow  sunshino  raining 

Through  the  flowing  waves  of  whoit. 
Like  the  sweet  Spring's  dewy  violets 

Opening  'ncath  her  dainty  feet. 
Is  tho  falling  of  her  tresses, 

And  her  blue  eyes'  starry  glow ; 
And  her  young  hps'  glowing  crimson 

Is  a  never-fading  summer, 
Where  tho  richest  roses  grow ! 

She  has  less  of  rank  and  splendour 

Than  sofae  maidens  o'er  tho  sea, 
Stately  in  their  high-born  beauty— 

But  she  is  the  world  to  mo ! 
May  all  gentle  angels  ever 

Keep  the  dark  of  life  away, 
Never  let  the  solemn  shadows 

From  tho  dreary  uight  of  sorrow 
Cross  the  glory  of  her  day  ! 

Fold  their  broad  white  wings  about  her, 

Liko  a  holy  wall  of  fire ; 
Lead  her  up  the  golden  highway, 

Higher  still,  and  ever  higher, 
Till  she  sees  the  jasper-shining 

With  no  earthly  cloud  o'erblown. 
And  the  sea  of  life  eternal 

Into  waves  of  endless  splendour 
Breaking  round  the  Father's  throne ! 

Emma  Alice  Bbownx. 


THE  "MOUSETRAP  MANUFACTORY." 

The  other  day  wc  read  in  the  papers  that  the  "  Mouse 
trap  Manufacturers  of  Selsey'  visited  the  International 
Exhibition.  For  the  first  time,  we  asked  ourselves! 
"  Where  do  the  mousetraps  como  from  ?  what  class  cfl 
men  arc  those  devoted  to  their  mauufacturc  ?  and 
where  is  Selsey  ?  " 

Subsequent  events  answered  the  question.  We  hai 
occasion  to  visit  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Sussex  coasl 
and  as  we  drove  along,  admiring  as  we  went,  we  cami 
to  a  building  of  a  very  unpretending  nature,  on  tho  oul 
side  of  which  were  two  figure-heads,  evidently  picked  u 
from  wrecked  ships  on  the  coast,  and  the  words,  paint© 
on  a  small  one-sided  board,  "  Patent  Mousetrap  Mam 
factory."  This  was  Selsey :  and,  as  the  board  told  ui 
it  was  the  manufactory. 

And  it  is,  too,  the  jolliest  little  mousetrap  manufac 
tory  imaginable.    It  was  at  one  time  either  a  stable  01 
a  wheelwright's  shop,  and  is  an  old  boarded  place,  witll 
low  thatched  roof.    The  proprietor  of  the  concern  v.  as 
as  unassuming  as  his  factory,  and  came  out  and  bade  i 
inspect  the  place.    If  it  was  an  ingenious  thing  to  i 
vent  a  mousetrap,  which  will  set  itself,  and  catch 
number  of  mice  at  one  time,  certainly  it  is  not  lei 
ingenious  in  Mr.  Pullinger  to  have  invented  the  r 
chinery  used  in  the  construction  of  the  traps.  Th 
were  circular  saws  of  all- sizes  spinning  round 
cutting  grooves  —  bradawls,  and  centre-bits  twirli 
around,  and  boys  and  men  shaping  and  knocking  ab 
little  bits  of  tin  and  wire — all  hammering,  6aw' 
cutting,  shaping,  boring,  or  twirling  large  lry-whcels,  i 
busy  as  you  please,  each  being  busy  with  some  part 
the  anatomy  of  a  mousetrap.    Altogether  about  foi 
men  and  boys  were  hore  making  the  different  joints 
a  mousetrap — and  there  are  as  many  pieces  as  there 
to  an  American  clock.    There  was  no  steam  engine 
tall  chimney ;  but  the  large  fly-wheels  were  turned 
hand,  and  the  men  and  boys  sing  as  they  turn,  just 
happily  as  did  the  Jliller  of  the  Deo.    To  describe  ' 
patent  mousetrap  in  its  dissected  form  would  pi 
anyone. .  We  will  not  attempt  it.    But  first  of  all, 
learnt  that  the  timber  is  beech,  and  this  is  cut  on 
Goodwood  estate  into  thicknesses.   A  mousetrap, 
may  mention,  is  about  tho  size  of  a  cigar  box.  Tl 
wood  is  next  planed  up ;  and  the  circular  saw  cuts  it 
in  lengths.   These  lengths  are  squared  off  in  hundn 
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iy  a  machine  guaged  to  the  size.  Tney  are  tlien  passed 
on  to  a  man  to  bore  centre-holes,  afterwards  passed  to 
others  to  bore  smaller  holes,  and  then  another  takes 
them,  and  saws  in  tb»  mitres  ;  and  another  pnts  on  a 
see  of  tin ;  others  rap  on  little  pieces  elsewhere ; 
uid  so  are  the  sections  passed  on  whole-sale  from  one  to 
another,  each  man  having  his  especial  department,  until 
.ill  is  ready  to  pnt  together  in  the  finishing-room — which 
U  an  old  coach-hoase.  Here  nearly  1,000  traps  are  sent 
t  weekly, and  orders  keep  pouring  in  from  all  parts, 
[n  tins  little  factory,  although  everything  is  rude  in 
manufacture,  there  are  all  the  elements  and  inge- 
ity  which  belong  to  the  monster  hives  of  our 
ulent  men.  The  whole,  we  are  told,  was  invented  by 
r.  Pullinger.  It  was  about  six  years  ago  that  this  nn- 
raminz  gentleman,  who  is  a  sort  of  Caleb  Qnotem 
the  Tillage,  turned  bis  attention  to  the  habits  of  mice 
d  rats ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  trapping  the  former 
mirably,  as  the  sole  of  his  patented  trap — which  is 
own  in  the  North  of  England  as  well  as  the  South, 
~  ,n  *'T*n  finds  its  way  to  our  colonics — tells  us. 
r.  Pullinger,  however,  informs  us  that  rats  are  far 
>re  cunning,  than  mice.  He  has  invented  two  or  three 
ips  ;  but  they  only  succeed  for  a  night  or  two,  and 
r.  Eat  then  becomes  so  cunning  that,  he  will  avoid  the 
ip,  or,  as  h<*  observes,  "ask  himself  a  question  before 
taring."  It  requires  some  little  ingenuity  to  deceive 
is  wily  fellow  ;  but  we  saw  something  very  clever  and 
nple,  which  is  coming  out,  and  which  threatens  to 
ip  Mr.  Rat.  Still,  we  daro  not  divulge  the  secret,  in 
le  these  artful  rascals  should  hear  of  the  plot,  and 
m  foil  the  inventor ! 

*M»  that  we  can  hut  inadequately  describe  the 
jasetrap  Manufactory;  but  we  trust  that  Mr.  Pullinger 
II  realise  that  competency,  by  his  clever  inventions,  to 
iich  he  is  entitled.  In  the  village  of  Sclsey  the  monse- 
tp  making  gives  employment  to  all  who  want  it ;  for 
;  machinery  is  so  cleverly  arranged  that  any  boy  or 
>n  can  do  a  part  of  a  mousetrap  with  a  few  minnt.es' 
■"u*^  *■  i*  *noiMana'  8  year  spent  in  a  little  vil- 
\t  like  this,  in  labour,  is  n  consideration.  To  look  at 
sse  mousetrap  makers  in  their  simplicity  and  hnppi- 
M,  working  away,  as  they  do,  merrily,  is  a  lesson  for 
s  misanthrope.   Th<»7  are  contented  and  liappy,  and 
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in.  i*  Tffr.  Qi'artz. — A  California n  lat.lv 
small  piew  of  ■uiifclWM  quartz  rock,  and 
ear  the  centre  of  the  maai  was  discovered, 
I '     t'n       'V,nrY'  and  slightly  corroded,  a 

'".  :  w.-n  entirely  straight,  and  had  a  per- 
By  whorn  was  that  nail  made?  At  what 
it  planted  in  the  yet  nncrystallned  qriartz  t 


II.— LIFE  AT  MOROCCO. 
The  Moorish  boat  in  which  I  went  on  shore  was  a  mere 
long  shell  of  bad  planks,  and  scarcely  more  ship-shapo 
than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  into  a  canoe,  lcakily 
put  together.  It  was  filled  with  dirty,  ragged,  half- 
naked  sailors,  whose  seamanship  did  not  extend  beyond 
coming  and  going  from  vessels  lying  in  this  little  port. 
Each  of  these  Mogadorian  port  sailors  had  a  hit  of 
straight  pole  for  an  oar;  the  way  in  which  they  rowed 
was  equally  characteristic.  Struggling  against  wind 
and  current,  with  their  Moorish  rais  at  the  helm,  en- 
couraging their  labours  by  crying  out  first  one  thing, 
then  another,  as  his  fancy  dictated,  the  crew  repeated 
in  chorns  all  he  said  : — 

"  Khobsah  f  (a  loaf)  cried  the  rais. 

All  the  men  echoed  "  Khobsah." 

"  A  loaf  you  shall  have  when  you  return '."  cried  the 
rais. 

"  A  loaf  we  shall  havo  when  wo  return  I"  cried  the 
men. 

"  Pull,  pull ;  God  hears  and  sees  you !"  cried  the  rais. 
"We  pull,  we  pull;  Ciod  hears  and  sees  us!"  cried 
the  men. 

"Sweetmeats,  sweetmeats!  You  shall  have  sweet- 
meats— only  pull  away!"  swore  the  rais. 

"Sweetmeats  we  shall  have — thank  God!  Sweet- 
meats we  shall  have— thank  God  !"  roared  the  men,  all 
screaming  and  bawling.  In  this  unique  style,  after 
struggling  three  hours  to  get  three  mites  over  the  port, 
we  landed,  all  of  us  completely  exhausted,  and  drowned 
in  spray. 

It  is  usual  for  Moors,  particularly  negroes,  to  sing 
certain  choruses,  and  thus  encourage  one  another  in 
their  work.  What,  however,  is  remarkable,  these  cho- 
ruses are  mostly  on  sacred  subjects,  being  frequently 
the  formula  of  their  confession,  "  There  is  no  God  but 
one  God,  and  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet,"  &c.  These 
clownish  tars  were  deeply  coloured,  and  some  quite 
black.  I  found,  in  fact,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moor- 
ish population  of  Mogador  coloured  persons.  We  may 
here  easily  trace  the  origin  of  the  epithet  "  Black-a- 
Moor,"  nnd  we  are  not  so  surprised  that  Shakespeare 
made  his  Moor  black — indeed,  the  present  emperor, 
Mulai  Ahd  Errahmnn,  is  of  very  dark  complexion, 
though  his  features  are  not  at  all  of  the  negro  cast. 
But  lie  has  sons  quite  black,  nnd  with  negro  features, 
who,  of  course,  are  children  of  the  ncgresses.  One  of 
these  is  governor  of  Rabat.  In  no  country  is  the  colour 
of  the  human  skin  so  little  thought  of.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  the  question  of  abolition.  There 


is  no  objection  to  the  skin  and  features  of  the  negro;  it 
is  only  the  luxury  of  having  slaves,  or  their  usefulness 
for  heavy  work,  which  weighs  in  tho  scale  against  abo- 
lition. 

THE  SNAKE  CHARMERS. 

The  practices  of  the  so-called  snake  charmers  appear 
to  combine  a  mixture  of  skill  and  trickery,  united 
with  superstition.  These  gentry,  as  Richardson  calls 
them,  are  a  company  under  tho  protection  of  their  great 
saint,  Sidi  Aysa,  who  has  gone  long  upwards,  but  also 
is  now  prolitably  employed  in  helping  tho  juggling  of 
the  snake  mountebanks.  These  fellows  take  their 
snakes  about  in  small  bags  or  boxes,  tho  said  snakes 
being  perfectly  harmless,  their  teeth  and  poison-bags 
being  extracted.  They  carry  them  in  their  bosoms,  put 
them  in  their  mouths,  stuffing  a  long  one  in  of  some 
feet  in  length,  twist  them  round  their  arms,  use  them 
as  a  whip  to  frighten  the  people,  in  the  meanwhile 
screaming  out  and  crying  unto  their  Heavenly  Pro- 
tector for  help,  tho  bystanders  devoutly  joining  in  their 
prayers.  The  snake  charmers  usually  perform  other 
tricks,  such  as  swallowing  nails,  and  sticking  an  iron 
bar  in  their  eyes  ;  and  they  wear  their  hair  long  like 
women,  which  gives  them  a  very  wild  and  maniacal 
look. 

WOMEN  WITHOUT  SOULS. 

It  really  seems  tho  vulgar  opinion  among  the  Jews  and 
Moors  alike,  that  females  have  no  souls.  A  traveller 
asked  many  women  themselves  about  the  matter ;  they 
replied,  "  Wo  don't  care,  if  we  have  no  souls!"  A  rabbi 
observed,  "  If  women  bear  children,  make  good  wives, 
and  live  virtuously  and  chastely,  they  will  go  to  heaven 
and  enjoy  an  immortal  existence;  if  not,  after  death 
they  will  suffer  annihilation." 

'I  his  appears  to  bo  tho  opinion  of  all  the  well  edu- 
cated.  But  a  Jewish  lady,  who  heard  this  conversation 
with  tho  rabbi,  retorted  with  spirit—"  Whether  I  bear 
children  or  not,  if  my  husband,  or  any  man,  has  a  soul, 
I  havfl  one  likewise;  for  are  not  all  men  born  of  us 
women  ?" 

All,  however,  ore  well  satisfied  with  this  life,  what- 
ever may  happen  in  the  next;  male  and  female,  Jew  and 
Mussulmans,  hold  on  their  natural  career  with  tho 
greatest  tenacity.  Few  persons  have  been  known  to  bo 
so  foolish  in  Morocco  as  to  kill  themselves.  "  We  leave 
it  to  the  Emperor  to  tako  away  a  man's  life,  if  such  bo 
the  will  of  Cod."  And  yet  the  Moors  are  habitually  a 
grave,  dreamy,  and  melancholy  people.  No  doubt,  tho 
light,  buoyant  atmosphere  keeps  them  from  falling  into 
such  a  state  of  mental  prostration  as  to  induce  suicide; 
but  it  is  also  to  bo  noted  as  a  singular  fact,  that  people  of 
the  class  wo  have  described  are  not  thoso  most  prone  to 
sell-destruction  in  any  country 
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THE  BLOOD-DROP  ON  THE  HAND. 
Doctor  Newtox,  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of 
l  esth,  was  summoned  at  daybreak  ou£  morning  to  see 
a  person  who  pressingly  sought  to  b<Fadmitted  to  him. 
While  waiting  in  the  antechamher,  the  victor  desired 
the  servant  to  add,  that  every  moment's  delay  was  dan- 
Se™us>  us  he  stood  in  need  of  instant  help. 

Tho  surgeon,  hastily  throwing  off  his  night-robe,  gave 
orders  tor  him  to  be  shown  up  at  oneo. 

It  was  an  entire  stranger,  but  one  whoso  dress  and 
manner  proclaimed  him  a  man  belonging  to  the  best 
class  of  society.  His  pallid  checks  spoke  of  some  deep 
inward  bodily  and  mental  pain;  and  his  right  hand 
rested  in  a  silken  sling.  Though  he  succeeded  perfectly 
in  controlling  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  a  low 
murmur  oT  pain,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  broke  forth 
repeatedly  from  his  lips. 

"  Have  I  tho  honour  of  addressing  Doctor  Newton?" 
he  asked,  in  a  weak,  almost  fainting  voice,  as  he  ap- 
proached  the  surgeon. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Pardon  the  question.  I  do  not  live  in  Pesth :  I 
come  from  the  country,  and  know  you  by  reputation 
only.  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  make  your  acquaintance 

under  happier  circumstances  " 

Tho  surgeon  seeing  that  his  visitor  could  scarcely 
stand  on  his  feet,  begged  him  to  rest  on  his  divan. 

i  am  weary;  for  a  whole  week  I  have  not  closed  mv 
eyes.  1  have  been  having  a  pain  in  my  right  hand,  to 
winch  I  can  give  no  name.  In  the  beginning  I  felt  only 
a  slight  pang,  but  m  a'short  time  it  commenced  to  burn 
with  constant  y  increasing  violence,  growing  to  be  a 
torture  beyond  the  reach  of  the  slightest  alleviation. 
I  have  tried  every  obtainable  remedy,'  far  and  near  -  but 
nothing  relieves  me— there  remains  the  same  piercing, 
cutting,  deadly  pain.  Finally,  I  could  bear  no  more ;  I 
got  m  a  carnage,  and  hastened  here  to  you,  that  you 
might  tree  me  from  my  torment  by  an  operation— the 
Unite  or  iron— for  I  can  support  it  no  longer." 
_  The  surgeon  here  endeavoured  to  encourage  him,  sav- 
ing his  suffering  might  be  overcome  by  milder  means 
than  the  use  of  the  knife,    i  ■ 

"  No,  doctor;  neither  a  plaster  nor  yet  any  palliative 
can  relieve  it.  What  I  need  is  the  knife ;  for  that  alone 
did  1  come  here. 

Doctor  Newton  asked  to  be  permitted  to  look  at  his 
hand;  on  which  the  suffei.er,  setting  his  teeth  hard, 
held  it  forth.  The  surgeon,  using  the  greatest  precau- 
tion,  began  to  loosen  the  bandage. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  in  advance,  Doctor,  not  to  be 
overcome  by  anything  you  will  see.  My  pain  is  so 
strange,  so  extraordinary,  that  it  will  certainly  take  you 
unawares.    Hesitate  at  nothing,  I  pray  you." 

The  surgeon  assured  the  stranger  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  everything  in  his  profession,  and  pledged  him- 
selt  to  hesitate  at  nothing. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  hand  appeared,  he  shrank 
back  involuntarily,  letting  it  fall  heavily.  The  hand 
was  apparently  as  sound,  healthy  looking,  and  perfect  as 
any  other ;  not  a  spot  was  to  be  seen  upon  it ! 

A  sharp  cry  from  the  sufferer,  as  he  lifted  the  dropped 
hand  with  his  left,  proved  that  he  had  come  in  no  i est 
but  that  he  suffered  cruelly. 
"  Where  does  it  pain  you  p" 

"Here,  Doctor,"  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  a 
place  on  the  upper  surface  of  his  hand,  where  two  veins 
parted  from  each  other  in  faint  blue  lines.  The  surgeon 
marked  him  shudder,  as  he  touched  the  spot  with  his 
linger. 

'  You  feel  it  paining  you  here  ?" 
•'Frightfully!" 

"  And  you  suffer  from  the  pressure,  when  I  touch  the 
place  with  my  finger  ?" 

The  stranger  was  not  in  a  condition  to  answer.  Tears 
started  to  his  eyes,  so  dreadful  was  the  suffering. 

u  Wonderful !    I  distinguish  nothing  here !" 
ix.  An<1  y,e}  I  experience  there  so  inexpressible  a  pain, 
that  1  could  dash  my  head  against  the  wall." 

J-he  surgeon  took  a  microscope,  examined  the  place, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  The  skin  is  clear  and  healthv;  the  blood  courses 
rreely  in  the  veins;  there  is  no  inflammation— no  appa- 
re«VY?  •     •  •   place  is  Precisolv  in  its  natural  state." 

.  1  think  it  is  somewhat  redder." 

"Where?" 

The  stranger  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket-book,  and 
drew  a  lino  around  a  spot  the  size  of  a  half-kreuzer. 
Here. 

The  surgeon  carefully  looked  at  this  spot,  and  began 
to  think  that  his  patient  was  insane. 
_  "  Remain  here,"  he  said ;  "  I  may  be  able  to  assist  you 
in  a  few  days. 

"  I  cannot  wait.  Do  not  think,  sir,  that  you  have  a 
madman  before  you.  That  is  a  misfortune  of  which  you 
will  not  have  to  cure  me.  The  place  I  have  indicated 
causes  me  such  agony,  that,  I  repeat  it,  I  have  alone 
come  here  to  have  it  cut  out." 

"  Which,  however,  I  will  not  do,"  said  the  surgeon. 
And  why  not  ?" 

"  Because  your  hand  is  perfectly  sound.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  no  more  the  matter  with  it  than  there 
is  with  my  own  hand." 

"  You  are,  therefore,  ready  to  decide  that  I  am  mad. 
i  cm  cannot  believe  me  jesting,"  returned  tho  stranger, 
taking  a  note  for  a  thousand  guldens  out  of  his  pocket- 
book,  and  laying  it  on  tho  table.  «  There-see  that  this 


is  no  child's  play,  and  that  tho  service  which  I  ask  at 
your  hands  is  of  the  highest  necessity  and  importance 
lmid!"        outrijat  y°u>  cut  tliis  Spot  from  out  my 

"  And  I  say  to  yon,  sir,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  would  not  induce  me  to  look  on  a  sound  member 
as  diseased,  or  make  the  ^lightest  incision  in  such  a  one. 
lo  do  it  would  be  to  do  what  my  surgical  knowledge 
condemns— it  would  put  my  reputation  to  shame  ;  ma 
word,  my  duty  forbids  it.  The  whole  world  would  main, 
tain  that  you.  were  a  lunatic,  but  of  me  they  would  Bay 
either  that  I  had  been  so  unprincipled  as  to  profit  by 
your  mama,  or  that  I  was  too  ignorant  to  perceive  the 
error  into  which  you  had  led  me." 

t  "-n°  he}L  At  least  -vou  oan  accord  me  this  favour 
1  will  perform  the  operation  myself.  My  left  hand  will 
it  is  true.be  somewhat  unskilful ;  but  let  that  bass  f 
will  soon  finish  ;  you  will  surely  have  tho  goodness  to 
dress  thp  wound  for  me  ?" 

ii^M  surgeon  marked,  with  amazement  beyond  words, 
that  the  strange  being  was  in  sad  earnest ;  for  he  laid 
aside  his_  coat,  turned  back  his  sleeves,  and  took  his  pen- 
knife  an  his  left  hand.  Another  moment,  and  ho  would 
have  plunged  it  deep  into  his  right  hand. 

-Hold!"  cried  the  surgeon,  alarmed  lest  the  stranger 
should  sever  an  artery.  "  If  the  operation  be  really 
inevitab  e,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  me  per- 
form  it! 

On  which,  taking  the  surgical  instrument  in  his  hand 
he  laid  the  patient  s  right  straight  out  in  his  own.  at  the 
same  time  requesting  him  to  look  another  way. 

Ihat  is  not  necessary.   Allow  me  to  show  you  iust 
how  deep  the  knife  shall  go."-  J 

And,  truly,  during  the  whole  operation,  the  stran- 
ger s  resolution  did  not  fail  him  ,  ho  himself  directed 
the  surgeon  as  to  the  depth  of  the  incision  j  his  hand 
never  moved  until  the  spot  represented  as  the  seat  of 
the  pain  was  out  out,  when,  throwing  back  his  chest,  he 
heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Do  you  feel  no  more  burning?"  questioned  the  sur- 
geon. 

«  a.  lt}S  entirely  "one>"  answered  the  stranger,  smilhi"  ■ 
the  torture  has  ceased.  As  for  the  slighter  pa.in,  which 
the  wound  occasions  me,  it  is  to  the  first  pain  what  a 
wa™  breeze  is  compared  to  insupportable  heat." 

While  the- bandage  was  being  applied,  the  appearance 
ot  the  stranger  totally  altered.  A  calm,  pleasant  ex- 
pression met  the  surgeon's  eye,  instead  of  the  former 
look  of  intense  pain ;  the  brow  grew  clear,  the  colour 
hvely ;  returning  love  of  life  replaced  the  cruel  agitation 
— the  whole  man  seemed  transformed. 

The  surgeon  readjusted  the  stranger's  hand  in  the 
sling,  he  felt  his  own  seized  by  the  left  hand  of  the 
latter  who  pressing  it  warmly,  said  to  him  in  the  most 
fervent  tones : — 

"  Receive  for  your  masterly  service  my  most  sincere 
thanks.  You  have  laid  me  under  a  real  obligation  to 
you— for  the  remuneration  on  my  part  is  small,  indeed 
in  comparison  with  tho  mighty  assistance  which  you 
have  rendered  me.  I  will  be  indebted  to  you  aU  'my 
lifelong!  J 

But  the  surgeon's  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services 
was  wholly  different;  he  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
the  note  for  a  thousand  guldens,  which  still  kid  on  the 
table.  The  stranger  persisted  in  leaving  it,  and  had 
passed  out  of  the  door,  when,  seeing  the  growing  dis- 
pleasure of  the  surgeon,  he  turned,  and  begged  him  at 
all  events  to  consent  to  expend  a  part  of  the°sum  for  the 
benent  of  some  hospital,  and  hastily  took  his  departure. 

Doctor  Newton  visited  his  patient  for  a  few  days  at 
the  hotel  where  he  was  remaining  until  his  wound  was 
completely  healed.  This  was  rapidly  taking  place. 
During  the  course  of  this  time  the  surgeon  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  observations,  which  resulted  in  the 
conviction  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  refined,  accom- 
plished man;  one  whose  every  word  evinced,  not  only 
extensive  information,  but  that  knowledge  of,  the  world 
so  agreeable  when  united  to  superiority  of  mind.  Not 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  ailment,  either  bodily  or 
mental,  was  to  be  remarked  after  the  operation. 

The  stranger  returned  to  his  estates  shortly  afterward, 
perfectly  restored. 

Three  weeks  had  passed,  when  the  servant  was  again 
called  upon  to  announce  to  the  surgeon  tho  arrival  of 
the  singular  patient.  The  stranger,  who  was  instantly 
admitted,  appeared  again,  with  a  bandaged  arm ;  and, 
so  great  was  his  suffering,  that,  at  first  glance,  his  fea- 
tures were  scarcely  recognisable.  Sinking  into  a  chair, 
before  the  surgeon  had  time  to  offer  him  a  sent,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  him,  no  longer  sufficiently 
master  of  himself  to  control  his  groans. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  sympathising!}'  inquired  the 
surgeon. 

"  Tho  incision  was  not  deep  enough,"  groaned  the 
stranger.  "  The  pain  has  returned— bums  more  fiercely 
than  before.  I  could  not  at  first  bring  myself  to  trouble 
you  again ;  I  lingered,  hoping  that  death  would  come 
and  put  an  end  to  my  existence.  But  what  I  longed  for 
came  not.  The  pain  was  and  still  remains  concentrated 
in  this  one  place.  Look  at  me,  and  perhaps  you  will 
form  an  idea  of  my  suffering." 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  was  white  with 
agony,  and  cold  drops  covered  his  brow.  The  surgeon 
uuloosed  the  bandage.  The  wound  had  closed;  every- 
thing about  the  hand  appeared  healthy  and  sound  as 
beforehand  the  pulse  beat  evenly  and  naturally. 
"  This  touches  on  the  marvellous ',"  exclaimed  Doctor 


Newton.    «  It  passes  widely  beyond  everything  in  im 
past  experience.    Wonderful !"  • 
"  Yes,  wonderful,  terrible !    Seek  not  now  for  thf 
cause,  Doctor,  but  free  me  from  this  torture.  Take  you 

The  surgeon  saw  that  he  must  grant  this  prayer  Fo» 

Sin  dhH  .tlm°  Y'  r[°nuci  the  Eame"  OP  Nation 
again  did  ho  remark  the  astonishing  alteration  in  the 

*3b?8ti£iW  C0  ?ur  V"*  Place  of  the  patienl 
p.uioi,  brightening  the  visage  before  so  wan.    But  thd 

the  surgeon  for  his  assistance. 

Tn  i  fn„  ik  yT?'  Doct"r-  A?ain  the  pain  has  ceased. 
In  a  few  days  the  wo.und  will  be  healed.  Nevertheless 
be  not  astonished  if  you  see  me  here  in  a  month."  ^ 

ofv^tS?"  th'i  EC0,'^sir;  chase  that  thought  out 
of  your  mmd !"  exclaimed  tho  surgeon, 
will    m     na.,Serriny  conviction  that  that  deadly  pain 

de  c  edlvUa"^leC1,ld  *&*»«>"  sa^  the  Strang 
dejectedly  Besides,  what  is  to  happen  to  me  must 
happen— till  we  meet  again !" 

1- J1  nf"  t>' ; related> J'is  colleagues  all  the  particu- 
£*W  )  uncountable  pain.  They  consulted  to- 
gcther,  but  no  one  was  able  to  offer  a  theory  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanatory  of  a  case  so  strange  puxeral^ 
Toward  the  end  of  tho  month  Doctor  Newton  bogani 
to  look  forward,  not  without  sadness,  to  again  seeing 
^stranger;  but  time  passed  on,  and  ho  did  not  ap- 

Thereupon  several  weeks  elapsed;  when  the  surgeon 
rSncea  Us  ht°  Patieut's  Pla«e  of 

He  opened  it.   By  the  first  glance  at  the  closely 
written  pages  within,  he  saw  that  the  stranger  had 
fwfjf  ™?,lettCT.™tf\f  ■  own  hand,  and  inferred  from 
this  that  the  pain,  which  assuredly  would  have  pre 
vented  him  from  writing,  had  not  returned.    The  con 
tents  of  the  letter  were  as  follows  :— 

"  Deaii  Sie, — I  will  not  leave  you  lontrer  in  douhfc 
concerning  the  fearfully  strange  Lalady  which  I  am 
about  to  carry  with  me  into  the  grave.  I  will  give  you 
the  ongm  of  this  terrible  evil.  For  the  third  time 
within  a  week  has  this  frightful  pain  returned.  1  will 
not  longer  contend  with  it.  At  this  moment  I  am  only 
enabled  to  use  my  pen  by  placing  a  piece  of  burning 
sponge  on  the  back  of  my  hand  over  the  affected  part  ;, 
while  this  burns,  I  feel  only  the  smarting  caused  by  its 
intense  heat,  and  that  is  as  nothing  compared  to  thai 
former  pam. 

"  Six  months  ago  I  was  a  happy  man.  I  lived  withou 
a  care,  upon  my  mcome,  and  was  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  all  the  world,  enjoying  all  of  pleasure  that  a  man  o 
thirty-five  finds  to  enjoy.   A  year  ago  I  married— mar 
wed  for  lo*e.    My  choice  fell  upon  a  beautiful,  accom 
phshed,  warm-hearted  girl,  the  protege"  of  a  Countess  in- 
the  neighbourhood.    This  portionless  maiden  loved  me 
—not  from  gratitude  alone,  though  through  me  she  had 
become  mistress  of  my  home,  and  sharer  of  all  I  pos- 
sessed—she had  a  truly  childlike  love  for  me.    For  half 
a,  year  each  succeeding  day  brought  me  more  happiness 
than  the  last.    When  I  went  to  the  city  for  a  d™  my 
wife  could  scarcely  rest ;  when  I  returned,  she  came  out 
to  meet  me  a  mile  from  home  ;  and  once,  when  I  ln-d  J 
been  belated,  she  never  closed  her  eves  tho  whole  night  I  ' 
long.    When  I  occasionally  prevailed  upon  her  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Countess,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  she  always 
returned  the  same  day— it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to 
remain  for  more  than  half  a  day  away  from  home  and 
me.  tier  love  tor  me  even  went  so  far,  that  she  gave  up 
dancing  rather  than  rest  her  hand  in  the  clasp  of  ano- 
ther.   In  a  word,  my  wife  was  an  innocent  child,  who 
had  no  other  thought  than  me. 

"  I  know  not  what  demon  one  day  whispered  in  m 
ear  :    What  -if  all  this  be  only  assumed  ?'    Thus  man" 
m  tjie  midst  of  the  greatest  happiness,  too  often  expe- 
riences an  insane  desire  to  look  for  pain. 

"  My  wife  had  a  little  work-table,  tho  drawer  of  which 
she  kept  invariably  locked.  I  had  often  noticed  that 
she  had  never  left  it  open  ;  never,  by  any  chance,  had 
forgotten  to  take  out  the  key.  This  thought  began  to 
trouble  me :  what  had  she  to  conceal  from  ,me  ?  I  was 
certainly  beside  myself.  I  believed  in  her  innocent  l 
countenance,  her  clear  eyes,  her  kisses  and  embraces  no] 
more.  What  if  these  were  but  parts  of  the  deception  ?  ] 
"  One  day  the  Countess  visited  ns.  She  came  to  take] 
my  wife  home  with  her,  overwhelming  her  with  par- 1 
suasions  to  go  and  spend  the  whole  day  with  her.  Oufl 
estates  lay  not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  I  "avel 
my  wife  a  promise  to  follow  her  soon. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  carriage  left  the  court-yard,  when! 
I  collected  together  all  tho  keys  I  could  find,  and  with] 
them  sought  to  open  the  closed  drawer.  At  length  If 
found  one  suitable. 

"A  looker-on  would  have  taken  me,  as  I  drew  out 
the  drawer,  for  one  who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  j 
about  committing  a  theft.  I  was  a  thief,  opening  a  lock! 
to  steal  from  a  weak  woman  her  secrets. 

"My  hands  trembled  as  I  came  in  contact  with  the* 
different  things  in  the  drawer,  but  I  carefully  avoided! 
creating  any  disorder  that  might  betray  my  presence! 
Suddenly  my  breast  seemed  as  if  crushed  in  by  iron] 
bands  ;  I  felt  on  the  point  of  suffocating !  Under  a  roll) 
of  lace  lay  a  packet  of  papers;  quick  as  thought  my| 
heart  whispered  they  were  letters;  at  tho  first  glance! 
anyone  would  have  known  them  to  be— love-letters  ! 
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"The 
ribbon,  i 


ct  w:.s  bound  together  by  a  rose-coloured 
oidered  with  silver.    As  I  touched  ihe 
though: :  '  Is  t  ais  right  ?    Is  it  not  unworthy 
or  an  honourable  man  thus  to  steil  the  secrets  of  bis 

yegg  seer     whi-h  belong  to  her  maidenhood  alone! 

Is  she  answerable  to  me  tor  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
tefj-e  s*.i»  bo;u:ue  my  wife?  Should  I  be  jealous  of 
the  tLir.u'  when  she  scarcely  knew  of  my  existence  ?  But 
what  it  tacse  letters  date  6inca  I  hare  had  a  right  to 
watch  over  ali  her  theughts,  to  be  jealous  even  of  her 
dr  jams— since  she  has  been  my  wife ':' 

"  I  luitied  the  ribbon.  No  one  was  there ;  no  mirror 
near,  to  put  on  my  cheek  the  mounting  flush  of  shame. 


I 

thro 


•  uq,  tna. 
'Shall  I 
s-  desric 


letter  after  another,  and  read  them  all 
the  end. 

;  was  a  terrible  hour ! 

tell  you  what  was  in  those  letters?  The 
»ble  treachery  ever  practised  against  a  man. 
end  had  written  them — but  in  what  tone  ? 
persuasive  and  passionate  eloquence  did  he 
in!  How  he  planned  and  counselled  the 
e  might  take  to  deceive  her  husband !  And 
Lers  were  dated  since  our  marriage— while  I 
i  happy !  I  mid  no  w^rds  to  picture  what  I 
on  reading  them.  It  was  a  fc-eling  like  the 
deadly  pouon.  I  drank  this  poison  to  the 
[  read  every  oue  of  those  letters  through  by 
1 1  laid  them  in  order,  bound  them  together, 
rn  with  the  lace,  and  locked  the  drawer. 
3rtaia  that  my  wife,  if  I  did  not  go  for  her, 
;a  home  before  evening.  And  so  it  was. 
y  she  sprang  from  the  carriage  and  ran 

how  she. embraced  me,  how  she  kissed  me! 
she  was  to  be  with  me  again ! 
•d  her  to  perceive  nothing  of  the  revolution 
aken  place  within  me.    We  talked  together, 
3ther,  and  retired  as  usual  to  our  rooms, 

side  by  side.  I  did  not  close  my  eyelids ; 
junted  the  hours.  As  the  first  quarter-past 
ruck,  I  stood  in  her  chamber !  Like  a  little 
e  midjt  of  snowy  clouds,  lay  her  lovely  fair 
Mceful  slumber  upon  the  dazzling  white 
hat  a  monstrous  lie  of  nature,  to  lend  to  sin 
nnocent !  I  was  as  determined,  as  inflexible 
aniac  in  Ids  fixed  ideas.  The  raging  poison 
had  eaten  into  my  soul.    Softly  I  laid  my 


.  She  died  without  having  had  time  to 
in  her  own  defence,  peacefully  as  in  a 
murdered  her,  she  felt  no  anger  toward 

ingle  drop  of  hlxid,  pressed  out  of  her 
toe  oj.uk  of  my  hand ;  where,  you  kno  w 

□  3  r  ations  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
id  I  purpoMty  delayed  sending  out  to  my 
tions  to  her  funeral  until  it  was  tr.o  late 
em  to  reach  my  place  in  time.  No  one 
•j  ird  any  suspicion  of  the  truth.  Besides, 
who  had  any  right  to  question  me  ? 
•.vai  over,  and  I  was  returning  to  my  home, 
!  '.va3  not  hardened  in  the  least.    She  had 

ing  my  home,  I  found  the  Countess,  my 
n  de  friend,  just  arriving.  Like  others,  she 
r  the  h-rar  appointed  for  the  funeral.  She 

agitated.  Whether  from  sorrow  or  sym- 
n  not,  but  the  words  of  consolation  with 
md  to  address  mo  were  so  confused  that 
•ly  unrl'TiUnd  them.   At  last  she  clasped 

raid,  in  faltering  ton^s,  that  she  saw  her- 


than 


you. 


I  murdered  her !  ...  I  remember  nothing  of  what 
passed  for  hours ;  but  this  I  know— that  when  I  re- 
turned to  consciousness,  I  was  sitting  on  my  wile's 
coliin  in  the  vault.  I  was  not  yet  so  insane  as  to  boheve 
that  1  could  awake  her,  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 
It  seemed  to  me  she  would  hear  my  words — 

" '  By  the  true,  upright  love  with  which  you  once 
loved  me  ;  by  the  love  which  you  took  with  you  for  me 
down  to  the  grave,  I  implore  you,  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  avenge  yourself  on  me  in  this  life !  Leave  not  my 
punishment  "to  another  world,  but  let  me  suffer  hero  on 
earth— torture  me,  kill  me !  Wait  not  until  I  am  dead, 
but  avenge  yourself  now ! 

"  Thus  madly  did  I  speak  to  the  mortal  remains  of 
my  wife ;  whereupon  I  slept,  or  rather  swooned.  I 
began  to  dream.  Perhaps  it  was  no  dream.  I  seemed 
to  see  the  lid  of  the  coffin  slowly  open,  and  the  form  of 
my  dead  wife,  resting  therein,  as  slowly  arise.  I  was 
on  my  knees  before  the  coffin,  my  hand  resting  on  the 
side.  Her  lips  were  pale,  but  a  red  drop  of  blood  stood 
on  them.  Slowly  she  bent  over  me,  opened  her  eyes  as 
she  had  on  that  last  time,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  my 
hand.  The  red  drop  which  had  hnug  on  her  lips  rested 
on  my  hand ;  she  closed  her  eyes,  laid  herself  back  again 
on  her  cold  pillow,  and  tue  coffin  closed  over  her. 

"  Not  long  after,  I  was  awakenad  by  a  frightful  pain, 
like  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  I  hastened  home.  It  was 
still  daylight;  no  one  had  noticed,  my  absence  or  my 
return.  The  blood  had  disappeared  from  my  hand, 
but  in  the  spot  where  it  had  rested,  it  was  burning  as  if 
a  corrosive  poison  had  penetrated  therein.  This  pain 
increased  from  hour  to  hour  without  over  ceasing. 
Even  in  sleep  I  felt  it.  I  said  nothing  of  it  to  anyono ; 
no  one  would  have  believed  mo.  You  now  know,  sir, 
what  I  must  have  suffered,  and  from  what  anguish  your 
knife  relieved  me!  Scarcely  had  the  second  wound 
healed,  however,  when  the  pain  carno  anew.  For  thp 
third  time  it  now  racks  me,  and  I  have  not  the  strength 
to  endure  it  longer.  In  an  hour  I  will  say  farewell 
to  earth.  Only  the  thought  that,  sinee  sho  has  been 
avenged  here  on  earth,  she  will  forgive  me  on  the  other 
side,  gives  me  a  ray  of  consolation. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  for 
your  aid.    God  bless  youi" 

A  few  days  later  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the 
journals  : —  One  of  our  richest  patriots  has  shot  him- 
self. Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause."  Frances  Sautu. 


HE  COMETH  NOTJ 
Is  the  shadow  of  the  casement,  banded  o'er  by  summer 

flowers,  {jJHNI 
In  tho  deepening  shadow  stood  they,  whilo  they  listened 
to  the  rain ; 

And  he  whispered,  "I  will  shield  thco  from  tho  storm  of  life, 
.    ray  own  one  *  ■  -  ■ 
But  'tis  whiter,  and  ho  comsth  not  again. 


darkness  peering,  through  tho  snow-flakes  on 

n,  chilling  darkness,  which  seems  linked  with 
md  shore, 

ater.ing  to  the  snow-drop3,  as  they  pattered  on 


Out  into  I 
tl 

The  sol 

StoodfBhe 

tho  lattice : 
But  he  comcth  to  her  side  nevermore. 

And  still  B3  evening  closeth  o'er  tho  mountains  and  the 
billows — 

The  restless,  sleepless  billows,  as  they  leap  upon  the  chore — 
She  whispers,  "He  is  coming;  ho  will  shield  mo  from  the 
s  rm-wmil:" 
But  the  echo  answers  sadly,  "Nevermore!  " 

Va.ve  Iulio.v  Sr.  Jontf. 


it.  But  it  is  something  singular  in  this  case,  that  thoso 
who  are  shot,  although  the  "  leaden  messenger  of  death" 
may  not  have  penetrated  any  essentially  vital  organ, 
immediately  fall  to  the  earth  apparently  under  an  irre- 
sistible feeling  of  their  approaching  return  to  dust,  ex- 
claiming-, as  it  were,  involuntarily,  "  I  am  a  dead  man !" 

A  dagger  wound  in  the  heart,  for  the  few  moments 
which  are  consumed  in  the  ebbing  of  life,  must  occasion 
unutterable  feelings  of  agony,  independent  of  the  mere 
sensations  of  pain  in  the  parts  sundered  by  the  entrance 
of  the  blade.  The  rushiug  out  of  the  blood  at  each  con- 
vulsive pulsation  of  the  heart  must  seem  like  the  actual 
spectacle  of  tho  flow  of  life. 

Those  who  are  crushed  to  death  may  not  expire  in- 
stantly, unless  the  cranium  happens  to  be  involved  in 
the  casualty.  Where  the  skull  is  not  fractured,  there  is 
probably  an  inconceivable  agony  for  a  few  seconds,  a 
flushing  thought  of  home,  friends,  and  family,  and  all  is 
over.  Thoso  who  are  cut  in  two  by  a  heavily-burdened 
railway  carriage,  must  experience  some  similar  sensa- 
tions. 

If  the  neck  is  broken  low  down,  the  person  does  not 
necessarily  die  on  tho  instant.  His  situation  is  the  most 
distressing,  perhaps,  of  any  which  can  be  imagined.  He 
may  live  and  have  a  being  for  days,  but  he  cannot  move. 
His  face  may  express  all  the  passions,  feelings,  and  emo- 
tions ;  but  beyond  the  motions  of  his  breast  and  coun- 
tenance his  energies  do  not  go.  His  arms  are  pinioned 
to  his  side ;  his  legs  are  lifeless,  and  he  essentially  be- 
holds his  body  in  the  grave,  while  he  is  yet  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  The  least  disturbance  of 
his  position  is  liable  to  launch  him  at  once  into  eternity. 

Death  by  cutting  the  throat  is  the  least  seemly  mode 
of  making  away  with  life  that  ever  entered  the  head  of 
a  madman ;  and  it  is  the  least  certain  and  most  painful 
mode  of  committing  suicide.  Such  persons  have  the 
disadvantage  of  dying  for  want  of  breath,  and  of  bleed- 
ing to  death.  They  labour  under  the  difficulty  of  not 
knowing  the  precise  seat  of  the  arteries.  They  gene- 
rally cut  too  high  by  several  inches,  and  if  their  knife 
happens  to  be  dull,  they  can  scarcely  accomplish  either 
of  their  objects  in  reaching  the  windpipe  or  the  im- 
portant blood-vessels.  Unsightly  wounds  are  created; 
and  the  unfortunate  victim  of  temporary  insanity  has 
the  mortification  of  hearing  his  folly  made  the  theme  of 
animadversion  and  jest. 

In  taking  laudanum,  a  person  exists  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility for  a  length  of  time — a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  his  friends.  In  poisoning  from  arsenic,  a  great 
amount  of  Buffering  is  undergone.  Ths  sensibility  of 
tho  stomach  is  exceedingly  acute  when  inflamed ;  and 
the  effect  of  arsenic  is  to  produce  a  fatal  inflammation 
of  this  viseus.  Prussic  acid  is  rapid,  and  acts  by  para- 
lysing tho  brain. 

Death  by  lightning  is  instantaneous.  In  a  visitation 
of  this  subtle  fluid,  wo  might  almost  picturo  to  ourselves 
the  very  parent  of  life  (for  such  electricity  may  be 
deemed)  assuming  the  arrows  of  death  for  the  purposes 
of  fell  destruction. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  horrors  which  death  presents 
under  these  very  different  aspects  of  violence,  the  mind 
becomes  satiated  with  disgust.  Wo  cannot  do  better 
than  turn  to  tho  contemplation  of  its  features  in  tho 
milder  course  of  disease,  where,  if  the  mind  be  at  ease, 
the  final  exit  is  made  without  any  of  thoso  revolting 
exhibitions  of  bodily  suffering. 


THE  WOODEN  HAT. 


j  it  would  bo  iin[<o..-,iblo  for  her  to 
uud  I ;  *  how  am  I  to  know  these  let- 
1  together  with  a  rose-coloured  ribbon 


ya  in  my  band,  and 
I  knew  but  too  well 


or  the  packet 
said  I  at  last,  bringing 


to  the 


f 


I  could, 
r^d  home. 


I  needed  to  be 
Her  husband  was 


ha  wife.  But  my 
iio  loved  me  when 


DEATH  IN  ALL  SHAPES. 

The  popular  ideas  relative  to  tho  sufferings  of  persons 
on  the  point  of  death  are,  Gay3  a  contemporary,  un- 
doubtedly, to  a  certain  degree,  erroneous.  Tho  appear- 
ance of  extreme  agony,  which  is  often  presented  under 
these  circumstances,  is  due  to  mere  muscular  action,  in- 
dependent of  any  extraordinary  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
of  feeling.  Those  who  die  a  natural  death,  in  the  very  last 
stages  aro  conscious  of  bodilv  suffering  not  more  than 
they  frequently  are  to  tho  attention  and  solicitude  of 
friends.  It  is  certainly  a  consolation  to  reflect  that, 
whatever  may  have  bccD  tho  measure  of  suffering  under- 
gone by  ono  of  our  cherished  associates  during  the 
term  of  his  illness,  the  final  moment  ia  not  attended 
with  an  aggravation  of  distress. 

Those  who  die  by  violenco  or  nccident  undoubtedly 
experience  a  degrco  of  pain  proportionate  to  tho  ext  ent 
of  bodily  mntilation.  Hanging  is  doubtless  an  unplea- 
sant mode  of  death  ;  but  few,  after  all,  "  shulilo  off  this 
mortal  coil"  more  easily  than  thoso  that  are  suspended 
by  the  neck.  It  is  akin  to  drowning  in  this  respect. 
The  blood  immediately  seeks  the  head,  and  soon  de- 
prives it  of  consciousness.  The  efforts  to  inhale  tho  air, 
which  aro  kept  up  for  some  time  after  the  cord  is  at- 
tached, and  which  canse  such  violent  movements  of  the 
chest  and  extremities,  ari«o  from  tho  influence  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  whose  sensibility  is  not  so  soon  destroyed 
by  the  congest  ion  of  blood  as  that  of  the  brain.  Persons 
who  die  by  decapitation  most  probably  suffer  more, 
though  their  pain  is  only  momentary ;  this  is  the  ease 
|  with  those  who  blow  out  their  brains.  Tho  rendition 
produced  by  a  ball  passing  through  tho  body  would  bo 
difficult  to  describe  by  one  who  has  never  experienced 


Somewhere  about  tho  year  1780,  a  travelling  mill- 
wright, footsore,  and  with  tho  broadest  northern  Doric 
accent,  stopped  at  Soho,  a,  locality  once  indicative  of  Held 
sports,  but  then  tho  engine  factory  of  Boulton  and  Watt, 
and  asked  for  work.  Ilis  aspect  was  little  better  than 
one  of  "  beggary  and  poor  looks,"  and  Mr.  Boulton  had 
bidden  him  '  rod  speed  to  some  other  workshop,  when, 
as  he  was  turning  away  sorrowfully,  Mr.  Boulton  sud- 
denly called  him  back. 

"  What  kind  of  hat's  yon  ye  havo  on  your  head,  my 
man?"  , 

"  It's  just  limmor,  fiir." 

"  Timber,  my  man  !  let's  look  at  it.    Where  did  you 

get  it  ?" 

"  I  just  made  it,  sir,  my  aiusol'." 

"How  did  you  make  it  ?" 

"  I  just  turned  it  iii  the  lathie." 

"  But  it's  oval,  man!  and  a,  lathe  turns  things  round!" 

"  Aweel!  I  justgar'd  the  lathie  gang  anitner  gate  to 
please  me.  I'd  a  lung  journey  afore  me,  an'  I  thocht  to 
have  a  hat  to  keep  out  water;  and  1  hadua  mucklc  siller 
lo  spare,  and  I  just  math'  me  arm." 

By  bis  inborn  mechanism  the  man  had  invented  an 
oval  lathe,  and  made  his  hat,  and  the  hat  made  his  for- 
tune. 2>h\  BoultOO  was  not  the  man  to  lose  so  valuablo 
a,  help,  at  least  in  those  days,  when  good  men  wero 
scarce ;  and  so  tho  after  famous  William  Murdoch  (tho 
originator  of  locomotives,  and  also  of  lighting  by  gas} 
u«.i.  ...ii:.  and  .  rvieo  under  lioullon  and  Watt,  and  in 
1784  made  the  first  vehicle  impelled  by  steam  in  this 
England  of  ours — made  it  with  the  very  hands  and  brain- 
running  that  had  beforo  produced  the  "  timiner  hut." 
Out  of  that  Feed,  after  Kuventy-eight  years'  sowing  and 
reaping  its  produce,  n  goodly  crop  has  sprung  up,  that, 
like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  replenishes  tho  civilised 
earl  b,  and  will  yet  civilise  tho  uncivilised.— Roads  and 
Hails.  ■ 
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GALLERY    OF    THE   FINE  ARTS. 


NO.  II.—- THE  DUKE  OESINI  AND  VIOLA.— (FEOM  A  PICTURE  BY  P.  J;.  PICKERSGILL.) 


ORSIXI  AND  VIOLA. 


Tub  subject  01  Mr.  Piekersgill's  fine  picture,  of  which 
we  thus  week  present  an  engraving,  is  furnished  by  the 
beautiful  episode  of  the  loves  of  Duke  Orsiui  and  Viola 
»  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night. 

■  T1\e-  Pi°int  chosen  bv tne  artist  is  the  famous  interview 
in  which  Viola,  disguised  as  a  page,  informs  the  Duke 
enigmatically,  of  her  love  for  him.'  We  append  the  pas- 
sage : — 

Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Ay,  but  I  know— 
What  dost  thou  know  ? 
Too  well  what  lovo  women  to  men  may  owe; 
In  faith  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  woman, 
1  should  your  lordship. 


Duke. 


Viola. 
Luke. 
Viola,. 


Duke. 
Viola. 


And  what's  her  history  ? 
A  hlank,  my  lord :  she  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  'i  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pined  in 
thought ; 

And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.    Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 
Wo  men  may  say  more,  swear  more:  but, 
indeed, 

Our  shows  are  more  than  will;  for  still  we 
prove 

Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 
But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 
/  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
And  all  the  brothers  too. 
It  is  the  moment  in  which  she  utters  the  words  in 
italics  which  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  seized ;  and  the  ex- 
pression on  the  faces  both  of  the  Duke  and  Viola  are 
admirable. 


Duke. 
Viola. 


The  figure  of  Viola— most  exquisite  of  heroines— in 
her  boy  s  clothes,  is  very  delicately  conceived,  the  truly 
femmme  character  being  fully  conveyed,  though  Viola, 
looks  essentially  a  page. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  subject,  both  in  regard  to 
the  figures  and  the  background,  displays  infinite  grace 
delicacy,  and  artistic  feeling 


High  and  Low  Foreheads.— It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows  that  a  high  forehead  betokens  intellect,  and  a  low 
one  the  want  of  it.  Many  a  broad  and  lofty  forehead  is 
the  stuccoed  exterior  which  imperfectly  conceals  a  de- 
plorably ill-furnished  tenement— a  sort  of  blazon  or 
standard,  which  misleads  one  as  to  the  forces  that  can 
actually  be  brought  into  the  field.  Nor  is  the  lofty  brow 
essential  to  beauty,  especially  in  women.  The  classic 
bust  ot  Clytie  has  an  exceedingly  low  forehead— yet  bow 
beautiful  it  is ! 
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Tat  IiltlUA.ND  MEDITATES  THE  MUR'JEli  OF  FEEDI.VAN'D. 


THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS; 

A 

EOMANCE   OF   TIIE    GOLDEN  VALLEY. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

TWO    B  OX  EST  HEX. 

I*  1830,  the  State  of  Sonora,  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  was  ono  of  the  least,  explored 
in  that  part  of  America.  Nature,  nevertheless,  has 
there  been  prodigal.  In  some  par's  the  soil  scarcely 
scratched  by  the  plough  will  yield  two  crops  in  the 
year,  and  in  many  places  gold  is  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  or  mixed  with  sand,  in  quantities  which 
rival  California. 

Certainly,  these  advantages  are,  to  some  extent,  neu- 
tralised by  certain  inconveniences.  Vast  deserts  extend 
between  the  fertile  soil,  so  that  travelling  from  one  to 
another  is  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  and  in  many  portions 
of  the  province  the  savage  aborigines  of  the  country 
arc  still  masters  of  large  plots  of  ground,  where  gold  is 


l  her 
trade  tl 
and  wh 
acquairi 

The* 


:lasa  of  men  in  Sonora  who  have  no  other 
at  of  searching  for  gold  or  silver  mines, 
ly  knowledge  consist*  of  a  little  practical 
with  metallurgy. 

asn  re- seekers,'  or  yamlruainoii,  as  they  are 
called,  make  long  excursions  into  the  uninhabitable  por- 
tions of  the  State,  where,  under  great  privations,  and 
exposed  to  a  thousand  perils,  they  hastily  work  some 
vein  of  silver,  or  wash  the  golden  sands  of  some  desert 
stream,  until,  tracked  and  pursued  by  the  Indians,  they 
are  compeBed  to  return  to  their  villages. 

In  1830,  jurt  twenty-two  years  after  the  tragedy  of 
Elanchovi,  one  of  these  expeditions  was  being  organised 
at  Arispe,  then  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Sonora. 
The  man  who  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
was  not  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  a  stranger.  lie  was  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  arrived  in  Sonora  but  two  months 
before,  and  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Don  Stephen 

This  person  seemed  to  have  lived  in  the  country  before 
this  time,  yet  no  one  remembered  to  have  seen  him. 
fie  arrived  from  Enrope  vith  a  settled  plan  ;  while  his 
topograr.hieal  knowledge,  nn  l  his  positive  information 
as  to  men  and  things,  proved  that  Sonora  was  not  a 
stranger  to  l,;rn,  '.  el  tli-.t  his  plan  had  been  conceived 
a  long  tim*>. 


There  was  no  doubt  that  ho  had  at  his  disposal 
great  and  mysterious  resources,  and  ho  had  a  train 
of  paid  followers,  kept  open  table,  played  largely, 
lent  money,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  paid  or  not — acting  the  grand  Senor  to 
perfection. 

From  time  to  time  had  Don  Stephen  Arechiza  made 
a  short  journey,  for  a  week  or  more;  then  ho  returned, 
without  anyone  knowing  where  he  had  been,  for  the 
servants  never  let  slip  a  word  as  to  the  actions  of  their 
master. 

Whatever  he  was,  his  truly  Spanish  manners,  his 
generosity  and  his  bounty,  soon  gave  him  a  powerful 
influence  in  Arispe;  and  ho  profited  by  this  influence 
to  organise  an  expedition  to  penetrate  into  a  part  of 
the  country  where  no  white  man  had  ever  visited. 

As  Don  Stephen  almost  always  lost  at  play,  and  as  he 
always  forgot  to  ask  his  friends  to  return  the  money  he 
lent  them ;  and  as,  therefore,  it  was  evident  that  lie 
lived  neither  by  play  nor  by  usury,  it  began  to  be  thought 
that  he  possessed,  not  fur  from  Arispe,  some  placer  of 
gold,  and  that  he  knew  of  still  richer  ones  In  the  heart 
of  the  inner  country. 

With  such  a  reputation  he  easily  collected  a  band  of 
adventurers — in  fact,  already  eighty  determined  men 
from  all  parts  of  Sonora  had  assembled  at  the  Presidio 
of  Tabac  on  the  Indian  frontier,  which  Arechiza  had 
named  as  the  rendezvous ;  and,  if  general  report  was 
to  be  believed,  Don  Stephen  would  in  a  few  days  leave 
Arispe,  to  place  himself  at  their  head. 

This  rumour,  dispersed  abroad,  proved  to  be  correct, 
for,  at  one  of  the  dinners  which  he  gave,  the  Spaniard 
announced  to  his  guests  that  in  three  days  ho  should  bo 
on  the  road  to  Tubac.  At  tlio  same  dinner,  a  messenger 
was  introduced  into  the  hall,  and  gave  to  Don  Stephen 
a  letter  for  an  answer. 

The  host  took  the  letter,  and,  begging  his  guosts  to 
excuse  him,  broke  tho  seal. 

As  a  certain  mystery  was  natural  to  all  the  habits  of 
the  stranger,  the  guests  became  silent  for  a  time  to 
watch  the  play  of  his  features ;  but  the  impassable  figure 
of  Don  Stephen,  who  knew  himself  to  bo  the  object  of 
general  attention,  betrayed  not  a  singlo  emotion ;  and 
perhaps  he  had  more  need  on  this  occasion  to  conceal 
his  thoughts  than  upon  any  other. 

"  Good,"  he  said,  calmly,  to  the  messenger;  "take 
as  an  answer  to  him  who  sent  you,  that  I  shall  be  punc- 
tually at  the  rendezvous  in  three  days  from  this." 

With  this  answer  tho  messenger  took  his  departure. 
Don  Stephen,  turning  to  his  guests  again,  apologised 
lor  bk  impoliteness  j  and  the  dinner,  for  a  moment  in- 
terrupted, once  more  progressed  with  renewed  activity. 


Notwithstanding,  the  Spaniard  appeared  more 
thoughtful  than  before,  and  his  guests  could  easily  see 
that  he  had  received  somo  news  of  importance.  Wo 
must,  however,  leave  the  inhabitants  of  Arispe  to  thoir 
conjectures,  to  precede  Don  Stephen  to  tho  mysterious 
rendezvous  at  Tubac. 

Ono  morning,  in  tho  year  1S30,  about  throe  days' 
journey  from  Arispe,  a  man  was  sitting — or,  rather  ly- 
ing— at  tho  door  of  a  cabin,  on  ono  of  those  curiously 
worked  linen  cloths,  called  zarapes.  A  few  huts  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  in  a  complete  state  of  abandon- 
ment, indicated  ono  of  those  villages  which  arc  only 
at  certain  periods  inhabited  by  a  nomadic  population. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case,  for  it  was  now  the  height 
of  the  dry  season. 

Near  tho  man  was  tho  remains  of  a,  largo  fire,  while 
small  cakes  of  wheaten  meal,  with  a  few  pieces  of  dry 
meat,  were  on  the  red  embers.  Close  by,  a  horse  was 
browsing  on  the  tufts  of  dry,  yellow  grass  that  grew 
thinly  on  the  ground. 

The  costume  of  tho  cavalier  consisted  of  a  vest  with- 
out buttons,  through  which  the  head  was  passed,  like 
a  shirt,  and  leathern  pantaloons,  of  a  briekdust  colour. 
These  pantaloons  opened  from  tho  kneo  to  tho  ankle. 
In  one  of  his  huge  scarlet  boots  was  stuck  a  knife,  while 
round  his  waist  was  tied  a  scarf  of  red  china  crape, 
which  completed  a  picturesque  costume,  whose  colours 
harmonised  with  those  of  the  cloth  on  which  ho  was 
reclining. 

This  costume  indicated  ono  of  thoso  men  who  aro 
accustomed  to  gallop  across  tho  savannahs  of  America, 
and  who,  in  their  expeditions,  which  have  for  their 
object  a  battue  or  somo  such  end,  sleep  indifferently 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  tho  plains  or  in  the  woods. 
There  was  in  his  physiognomy  a  singular  mixturo  of 
brutal  ferocity  and  joviality.  In  fact,  his  retrousse 
nose,  his  heavy  eyebrows,  his  black  eyes,  gleaming 
from  timo  to  tune  with  a  siuistor  fire,  answered  well  to 
the  expression  of  a  mouth,  whoso  smilo  inspired,  at 
lirst  sight,  repulsion  and  terror. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  vigour  of  his  tall  frame,  and 
the  formidablo  expression  of  his  features,  there  was 
something  in  his  flat  feet,  and  in  his  whole  aspect,  which 
revealed  the  incomplete  nature  of  an  American  Creole. 

A  short  carbine,  lying  at  his  side,  together  with  the 
long  knife  in  his  boot,  mado  him  a  dangerous  compa- 
nion to  meet  in  the  desert. 

Suddenly,  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  sounded  in  tho 
depths  of  tho  forest.  Tho  Unknown  contented  him- 
self with  quietly  changing  his  position,  while  his  horso 
neighed,  as  if  with  joy,  and  raised  his  head.  lie  list- 
ened.   Tho  speed  of  tho  traveller  slackened,  as  if  lie 
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hesitated ;  but  at  last  bo  appeared  where  tho  two 
roads  crossed. 

He  \v:is  a  man  of  high  stature,  with  a  shaggy  black 
beard,  dressed,  like  the  first-mentioned  person,  in 
leather,  and  mounted  upon  a  stout,  agile  horse.  Both 
men,  on  perceiving  one  another,  made  tho  same 
reflection  —  a  reflection  justified  by  their  suspicious 
aspects — 

"  By  St.  Luke  !  "  muttered  tho  new  arrival ;  "  if  I 
wasn't  sure  that  ho  was  tho  gentleman  I  have  to  meet, 
I  should  believe  I  had  met  a    ugly  customer." 

The  man  on  the  ground  murmured,  at  the  samo  mo- 
ment— 

"  It'  that  cursed  seven  of  spndes  had  left  any  piastres 
in  my  purse,  I  should  have  thought  them  in  danger 
here,  by  Heaven !" 

However,  the  horseman  seemed  to  hesitate  no  longer, 
but,  spurring  his  horse  forward  to  the  fire,  he  cour- 
teously lifted  his  hat. 

"  It  is  to  the  Scnor  Don  Pedro  Cuchillo  I  have  tho 
honour  to  speak  ?"  ho  said. 

"  To  himself,  Senor,"  replied  tho  man  named  Cu- 
chillo, with  the  same  courteous  salute. 

"  1  am  sent  by  Scnor  Arcchiza,  whom  I  precede  by 
only  a  few  hours,"  said  the  new-comer;  "  my  name  is 
Manuel  Baraja — at  your  service." 

"  Will  your  honour  dismount,  then?"  said  Cuchillo. 

The  new  arrival  required  no  second  invitation;  but 
after  leaping  from  his  horse  and  unbuckling  his  enor- 
mous spurs,  he  unsaddled  his  steed,  and,  fastening  a 
long  lasso  round  his  neck,  he  sent  him  olf  to  join  his 
companion's  frugal  meal. 

At  this  moment  tho  roast  moat  began  to  exhale  an 
odour  something  like  tho  smell  of  an  expiring  lamp. 
Baraja  cast  at  it  a  covetous  look. 

"  It  seems,  SIgnor  Cuchillo,"  he  said,  "  that  you  deny 
yourself  nothing.    Caramba !  a  repast  for  a  prince !" 

"Yes,"  replied  Cuchillo,  arrogantly,  "I  treat  myself 
well.  I  am  glad  you  like  my  dishes,  for  they  are  entirely 
at  your  service." 

You  are  too  good,  and  I  accept  your  offer  without 
ceremony.  The  morning  air  has  given  me  an  appetite. 
May  I  tell  you,  Siguor  Cuchillo,"  he  added,  as  he  har- 
pooned with  his  long  knife  one  of  the  pieces  of  meat, 
"  the  favourable  impression  you  made  on  me  at  first 
sight  ?  " 

"  You  shook  my  modesty,"  replied  Cuchillo.  "  I 
would  rather  state  the  good  opinion  your  first  appear- 
ance gave  me  of  you." 

Tho  two  new  friends  exchanged  a  salute  full  of  affa- 
bility, and  went  on  eating.    Cuchillo  then  began — 

"If  you  please,  Siguor  Baraja,  we  will  talk  over  our 
affairs'." 

"  Willingly." 

"  Don  Stephen  has  received  my  message  ?" 

"  Ho  has  :  and  he  started,  for  Tubac  shortly  after- 
wards. I  should  have  accompanied  him,  but  he  said, 
'  In  the  little  village  of  Huerfano  you  will  find  a  man 
named  Cuchillo  :  you  will  tell  him  Wat  tho  proposal  he 
makes  to  me  merits  serious  attention,  and  that  as  tho 
spot  he  names  is  on  the  way  to  Tubac,  I  will  see  him  on 
my  way.'  This,"  continued  Baraja,  "  was  said  the  even- 
ing before  his  departure ;  and  I  have  come  very  quickly, 
but  still  he  is  not  many  hours  behind  me." 

"  Good,"  replied  Cuchillo  ;  "  and  so,  Senor  Baraja,  if, 
as  I  doubt  not,  my  business  is  concluded,  I  shall  be, 
in  common  with  you,  a  member  of  the  expedition,  the 
report  of  which  has  reached  mo  even  here.  But,"  con- 
tinued tho  bandit,  "  you  are,  no  doubt,  surprised  that  I 
should  give  such  a  singular  rendezvous  as  this  to  Senor 
Arcchiza?" 

"No,"  replied  Baraja;  "I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
your  reasons  for  loving-  solitude.    All  have  at  times." 

"Precisely,"  replied  Cuchillo,  with  a  gracious  smile; 
"  malice  and  the  hostility  of  the  Alcalde  of  Arispo  have 
obliged  mo  to  seek  thi3  retreat — a  deserted  village.  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  happened  :  I  and  a  friend  were  en- 
gaged in  a  quiet  game  of  cards,  v.  hen  he  pretended  that 
1  cheated  him.  We  came  to  words,  and  he  had  tho  in- 
delicacy to  drop  down  dead  in  my  presence." 

"  What,  at  your  words  ?  " 

"No,  at  a  blow  with  a  knife  I  gave  him,"  replied 
Cuchillo,  coolly. 

"  Ah !  no  doubt  your  friend  was  in  the  wrong." 

"  The  Alcalde  did  not  think  so.  He  pestered  me 
absurdly ;  and  although  I  could  have  forgiven  him  the 
rigidncss  of  bis  proceedings  against  me,  I  could  never 
forget  my  friend's  bad  conduct." 

"  Ah !  one  always  has  to  suffer  for  one's  friends," 
said  Cuchillo,  senteutiously,  as  he  sent  a  puff  of  smoke 
upwards. 

"  I  have,  consequently,"  continued  the  other,  "  made 
a  vow  never  to  touch  another  card." 

"  I  also,"  cried  Baraja,  "  for  I  was  ruined  by 
them." 

*'  Ruined!  yon  have  been  rich,  then." 

'■  Alas !  yes.  I  had  a  splendid  estate— a  cattle  farm, 
with  many  beasts,  but  I  had  also  an  inteadant.  I  never 
called  him  to  account  but  once,  and  then  I  found  that 
half  my  property  belonged  to  hiin." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Tho  only  thing  left  to  me,"  said  Baraja,  with  a 
magisterial  air.  "  I  proposed  to  play  my  half  against 
his :  he  accepted.  I  wished  to  play  in  the  open  air,  in 
some  quiet  corner  of  the  wood,  because  I  am  timid  in 
company,  and  always  lose.  But  no :  he  would  only  play 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses;  and,  of  course,  being 


nervous,  I  lost.  Tho  only  thing  I  kept  was  my  horse, 
which  the  greedy  fellow  wished  to  seize,  too." 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  was  scorching  the  country.  A 
burning  wind  began  to  agitate  the  trees  and  tho  dry 
grass;  the  horses  neighed  plaintively  with  thirst,  and 
the  men  sought  the  thickest  shade  to  protect  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Baraja  began. 

"  You  will  make  gamo  of  mo,  Senor  Cuchillo,"  he 
said,  ns  ho  fanned  himself  with  his  large  hat,  "  but  the 
time  seems  very  long  when  one  does  not  play." 

"  The  same  say  1,"  replied  Cuchillo,  yawning. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  playing  for  a  little  of  that  gold 
we  are  going  to  seek — on  our  words  of  honour  ?" 

"  I  accept,  though  I  did  not  dare  propose  it." 

These  two  men,  who  both  had  renounced  play,  were 
provided  with  cards,  and  the  game  was  about  to  com- 
mence, when  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  jingling  of 
bells  announced  the  arrival  of  some  travellers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COMPACT. 

The  two  players  suspended  operations,  and  turned  in 
the  direction  of  tho  Bound, 

At  tho  mooting  of  the  two  roads,  a  cloud  of  dust  sud- 
denly rising  indicated  the  approach  of  one  of  those 
numerous  troops  of  horses  which  rich  persons  in  the 
State  of  Sonora  are  accustomed  to  send  before  them  on 
a  journey.  These  horses,  accustomed  to  wander  wildly 
over  immense  pastures,  arc  strong  and  vigorous  even 
after  long  and  toilsome  gallops. 

When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  huts,  the  driver 
of  the  group  brought  them  to  a  stop,  and  shortly  after- 
wards five  cavaliers  appeared  through  the  dust,  two  in 
advance  of  the  others. 

Tho  more  distinguished-looking  of  the  two  was  a  man 
a  little  above  the  middle  height,  apparently  of  about 
forty  years  of  age.  A  grey  hat  with  very  broad  brim 
guarded  his  face  from  tho  fiery  rays  of  the  sun.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  dolman  of  dark  blue,  trimmed  ■with  fur, 
and  almost  concealed  beneath  a  large  white  kerchief, 
embroidered  with  sky-blue  silk,  what  they  called pano  da 
sol,  which  serves  to  moderate  the  rays  of  tho  scorching- 
sun  like  the  burnous  of  the  Arabs.  On  his  feet,  which 
were  encased  in  boots  of  yellow  Cordovan  leather,  were 
straps  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  sustaining  his  huge  spurs. 

A  horse-cloth,  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  hung 
over  the  pommel  of  tho  saddle,  and  covered  with  its 
folds  his  largo  trowsers,  which  were  decorated  with 
buttons  of  filagree  silver.  A  saddle  embroidered  like 
his  spur-straps  completed  a  costume  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  European,  would  have  recalled  the  remembrances 
of  another  age. 

His  companion,  who  was  much  younger,  was  dressed 
with  much  greater  pretension ;  but  his  insignificant 
figure,  though  not  devoid  of  a  certain  elegance,  was  far 
from  having  the  aristocratic  appearance  of  the  cavalier 
with  the  embroidered  handkerchief. 

The  three  servants  who  followed,  with  their  faces 
scorched  by  the  sun  and  their  forms  half  savage,  carried 
long  lances,  adorned  with  scarlet  pennons,  and  lassos 
"mng  from  the  pommels  of  their  saddles.  Some  mules, 
laden  with  enormous  valises,  brought  up  the  rear. 

On  seeing  Cuchillo  and  Baraja,  the  first  of  the  two 
cavaliers  halted,  and  all  the  troupe  did  likewise. 

"  The  Senor  don  Stephen,"  whispered  Baraja.  Then 
he  added,  rising,  and  presenting  the  bandit,  "  This, 
Senor,  is  the  man." 

Don  Stephen — for  it  was  he — cast  on  Cuchillo  a  look 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  his  very  soul,  and  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise. 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  kissing  the  hands  of  your  Ex- 
cellency," said  Cuchillo.    "  It  is,  in  fact,  I  who  " 

But  in  spite  of  his  habitual  impudence,  the  bandit 
stopped,  trembling,  vague  remembrances  working  them- 
selves into  his  brain,  for  these  two  men  had  not  been 
faco  to  face  for  many  j'ears. 

"Ah!  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,"  said  the  Spaniard, 
in  an  ironical  tone,  "  the  Senor  Cuchillo  and  I  are  old 
acquaintances,  although  then  he  did  not  bear  that 
name." 

"  Yes,  I  know  your  Excellency  well — you  were  then 
called  " 

"  Senor  Senator,"  interrupted  Arechiza,  frowning, 
'•'  this  place  docs  not  appear  very  well  suited  for  a  noon 

siesta. 

"  The  Scnor  Tragaduros  y  Despilfarro  will  find  the 
shade  of  one  of  these  cottages  more  agreeable,"  inter- 
posed Cuchillo,  who  knew  the  Senator  of  Arispe. 

"  Truly,"  replied  Tragaduros,  "  especially  as  we  have 
now  been  nearly  five  hours  in  the  saddle." 

Two  of  the  servants  dismounted,  and  took  their 
masters'  horses  by  the  bridle,  while  tho  other  two 
looked  after  the  unloading  of  the  mules.  The  camp 
beds  wcro  taken  from  the  pack-saddles,  and  carried  into 
two  of  tho  houses. 

Meanwhile,  Don  Stephen,  leaving  the  Senate  r  to  snore 
on  his  mattress,  followed  Cuchillo  inside  one  of  the 
huts. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Arechiza,  after  Cuchillo  had  care- 
fully closed  the  door,  "  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
known  by  your  right  name  ?  I,  also,  wish  to  appfear 
simply  as  Don  Stephen  Arechiza.  Now,  Scnor  Cuchillo, 
let  us  hear  your  grand  secret." 

«'  Stay,"  replied  Cuchillo  j  "one  word  first." 


is  you  say, 
we  are 


I  listen.    But  refer  not  to  tho  past ;  let  us  have  nr> 
more  I  rcachery.   We  are  here  in  a  country  where  thero 
are  trees,  and  you  know  how  1  punish  traitors." 
The  outlaw  grew  very  pale. 

"  Yes,"  ho  answered,  "  I  know  it  is  not  your  fault 
that  I  was  not  hanged  on  a  tree.    Let  us,  as 
forget  old  wrongs ;  it  is  not  prudent,  now  tha 
surrounded  by  a  forest  sombre  and  silent." 

The  reply  of  the  outlaw  was  so  full  of  menace,  that 
knowing  his  character  and  black  antecedents,  Don 
Stephen  regretted  having  recalled  the  past.  With  a 
eold  smile,  he  said — 

"Ah  !  another  time  I  shall  entrust  the  execution  of  a 
traitor  m  the  hands  of  no  human  being— I  shall  per- 
form that  office  myself.  As  to  your  threats,  reserve 
them  for  people  of  your  kind ;  and  do  not  forget,  that 
between  my  breast  and  your  dagger  there  is  an  im- 
passable barrier." 

"Who  knows?"  muttered  Cuchillo,  concealin"  tho 
anger  which  devoured  liim.   Then  he  added  aloud— 

"I  am  no  traitor,  Signor  Don  Stephen,  and  the  pro- 
posal I  now  make  to  you  is  frank  and  true." 

"  Let  us  hear  it." 

"  Know  thon,  Senor  Arechiza,  that  for  many  years  I 
have  followed  the  profession  of  a  (jambusino,  and  have 
rambled  over  most  of  this  country ,'in  the  exorcise  of  my 
calling.  I  have  seen  a  deposit  of  gold,  such  as  mortal 
eye  perhaps  never  looked  upon." 

"  Seen  it,  and  not  possessed  yourself  of  it  ?" 

"Jest  not,  Don  Stephen;  lam  in  earnest.  I  have 
seen  a,  place;  so  rich,  that  a  man  might  playhell's  own 
game,  with  luck  against  him,  for  a  whole  year— rich 
enough  to  quench  tho  most  insatiable  avarice— rich 
enough  to  buy  a  kingdom !" 

At  these  words,  which  responded  so  well  to  the  hopes 
and  desires  he  had  already  conceived,  Don  Stephen 
trembled. 

_  "  So  rich,"  continued  the  bandit,  in  a  tone  of  exulta- 
tion, "  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  sell  my  soul  to  tho 
devil!"   _  J 

"  The  devil  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  estimate  so  highly 
a  soul  which  ho  will  be  certain  to  have  gratis.  But 
how  did  you  discover  this  placer  T\ 

"  There  was  a  treasure-seeker  celebrated  in  the  whole 
province  of  Sonora.  This  man  was  called  Marcos 
Arellanos.  He  discovered  this  place  in  company  with 
another ;  but,  as  they  were  about  to  gather  the  gold, 
they  were  fallen  upon  by  the  Indians;  hi3  companion 
was  killed  and  he  only  escaped  with  his  life.  We  acci- 
dentally met  at  Tubac.  There  he  proposed  to  mo  a 
second  expedition.  1  accepted,  and  we  started.  We 
arrived  safely  at  the  Golden  Valley,  as  they  call  it. 
Powers  of  heaven  ! "  cried  Cuchillo  ;  "  it  needed  oidy 
to  see  the  blocks  of  gold  glistening  in  the  sun,  to  bring 
before  one's  eyes  the  most  dazzling  visions.  Unfor- 
tunately, wo  could  only  feast  our  eyes ;  we  had  to  fly  in 
our  turn.  I  came  back  alone.  Poor  Arellanos !  I  have 
much  regretted  him.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  Golden 
Valley  which  I  wish  to  sell  to  you." 

"  To  sell  to  me !    And  who  will  answer  for 
fidelity  ?" 

"  My  own  interest.  I  sell  you  the  secret ;  but 
not  intend  to  alienate  my  right  to  the  placer.  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to  get  up  an  expedition  such  as 
yours ;  for  without  a  strong  force,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
going  there.  It  would  be  certain  death  to  a  party  of 
only  two  or  three.  With  your  baud,  however,  it  will  bo 
easy ;  success  is  certain.  I  only  ask  the  tenth  part  of 
what  you  obtain,  as  guide  of  the  expedition ;  my  serving 
with  you  gives  me  into  your  hands  as  a  hostage." 

"Yes.  I  perceive  you  are  more  reasonable  than  I 
expected;  and  now  " 

"  And  now  let  us  have  five  hundred  piastres,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  my  preparations." 

"Agreed." 

"  Agreed  ?" 

"  You  have  my  word  for  it.  Now,  let  mo  ask,  is  thi, 
Golden  Valley  in  that  part  of  tho  country  where  I  in. 
tended  to  fake  my  expedition  ?" 

"  The  placer  is  beyond  the  presidency  of  Tubac,  and 
as  your  expedition  starts  thence,  you  will  not  have  to 
change  your  route." 

"  Good !  And  you  havo  seen  this  Golden  Valley 
with  your  own  eyes  ?" 

"I  have  seen  it,  without  being  able  to  touch  it.  I 
have  seen  it,  grinding  my  t^eth,  as  tho  damned,  who  in 
the  flames  of  hell  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paradise !"  cried 
Cuchillo,  whoso  countenance  betrayed  the  anguish  of 
baulked  avarice. 

Arcchiza  knew  too  well  how  to  read  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart,  to  doubt  for  any  time  tho  ^lacity  of 
Cuchillo;  five  hundred  piastres,  however,  was  to  liini 
but  a  trifling  sum  ;  and  all  ambitious  people  wish  to  be 
more  rich.  Taking,  therefore,  an  ebony  case  from  be- 
neath tho  bed,  small  but  heavy,  he  drew  from  it  a 
rouleau  of  gold,  and  handed  it  to  the  bandit,  who  im- 
mediately put  it  into  his  pocket. 

There  was  a  little  more  in  tho  rouleau  than  he  had 
bargained  for.  The  Spaniard  took  no  notice  of  this,  but 
making  a  cross  with  his  thumb  and  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  he  held  it  beforo 
Cuchillo,  directing  him  to  swear  upon  it. 

"  I  swear  by  the  cross,"  s  .id  the  latter,  "  to  speak  tho 
truth !  At  tho  cud  of  ten  days'  journey  boyoDcl  Tubac, 
going  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  easily  recognisable  by  a 
thick  vapour  which  hangs  over  them  night  and  day.  A 
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little  river  traverses  this  rjnge  of  hills.  It  is  necessary 
to  ascend  it  to  a  point  where  another  stream  runs  into 
it.  There,  in  the  angle  where  the  two  meet,  is  a  steep 
till,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  tomb  of  an 
Indian  chief.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
strange  ornaments  that  surround  t'ais  tomb ;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  there  is  a  lake,  at  the  side  of  a  narrow 
TsJIev,  into  which  the  water  from,  rain  torrents  has 
thrown  to  the  surface  immense  treasures  of  sold.  This 
is  the  Golden  Valley." 

"  The  way  will  be  easily  found  ?"  inquired  Don 

**  But  difficult  to  travel,"  replied  Cuehillo.  "The  arid 
deserts  will  be  no  obstacle  compared  with  the  danger 
from  the  hostility  of  Indians.  This  tomb  of  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  chiefs  they  hold  in  superstitious  venera- 
tion. It  is  the  constant  object  of  their  pilgrimages,  and 
it  was  daring  one  of  these  visits  that  we  were  surprised, 
Arellanos  and  myself." 

"  And  this  Arellanos — do  you  think  he  has  not  revealed 
this  secret  to  any  one  besides  yourself?" 

"Ton  most  know,"  replied  Cuehillo,  "that  it  is  a 
custom  of  the  bandits,  before  starting  upon  any  expe- 
dition, to  swear  before  the  holy  Evangelists  not  to  reveal 
the  placer  they  may  find  without  the  consent  of  their 
associates.  Thi*  oath  Arellanos  took,  end  his  death  of 
coarse  prevented  him  from  betraying  it." 

"  You  have  said  that,  after  his  return  from  Ms  first 
eipediti  jn,  you  met  liim  at  Tu'oac.  Was  there  no  woman 
whom  he  may  perchance  have  had  in  his  confidence  ?" 

"  HU  wife  only — he  may  have  told  it  to  her.  But 
yesterday  a  vaqaero  gave  me  the  news  that  she  has 
lately  died.  For  all  that,  she  may  have  revealed  the 
secret  to  her  son." 

"  Arellanos  bad  a  son,  then  ?" 

"An  tdopted  son — a  young  man  whose  father  or 
mother  no  ono  knows  anything  about." 

Don  Stephen  could  not  repress  a  start. 

"  This  young  fellow  is,  doubtless,  the  son  of  some 
poor  devil  of  tnis  province,"  said  the  Spaniard,  care- 

"  No,"  replied  Cachillo,  "he  was  born  in  Europe,  and 


it.  Some 
much  at 


a  reverie,  liU  head  bending  over 
MlTcmrs  were  disturbing  his  spirit, 
asi  is  known,"  continued  Cuehillo. 
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"there  are  two  things  on  which  I  pride  myself — a  con- 
science easily  alarmed  and  a  perspicuity  not  easily 

deluded." 

The  Spaniard  made  no  further  objections ;  he  was 
convinced,  not  of  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the  outlaw, 
but  of  his  perspicuity. 

As  to  Ferdinand  Arellanos  himself,  we  think  it  super- 
fluous to  state  to  the  reader  what  he  already  under- 
stands— that  he  was  no  other  than  Fabian,  the  last  of 
the  Counts  of  Mediana.  Cuehillo  has  just  related  how 
the  English  brig,  after  conquering  the  French  frigate, 
brought  him  to  a  foreign  country.  There  left,  without 
a  guide  to  discover  his  family)  disinherited  of  his  rich 
and  noble  estate,  and  an  orphan,  he  possessed  no  more 
than  the  poorest  in  the  land— a  horse  and  a  hut  of 
bamboos. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MEDIANAS. 

Whex  Cuehillo,  at  the  end  of  the  interview  of  which 
we  have  just  given  a  description,  came  out  of  the  house, 
the  sun  was  no  longer  in  the  vortex  of  the  heavens,  but 
had  commenced  his  downward  course  towards  the  hori- 
zon. A  whistle  brought  his  horse  to  his  side.  The 
poor  animal  seemed  parched  with  thirst ;  and  Cuehillo, 
moved  with  compassion,  poured  into  a  bowl  a  few  drops 
of  water  from  his  skin  bottle,  which,  though  hardly 
enough  to  moisten  its  lips,  seemed  to  bring  back  the 
vigour  of  its  spirit. 

Cuehillo  bridled  and  then  saddled  his  horse,  and  put 
on  his  spurs.  Then  he  called  to  him  one  of  the  son  ants 
of  Don  Stephen,  and  gave  him  orders  to  have  the  mules 
and  horses  harnessed  and  to  go  on  in  advance,  in  order 
that  the  sleeping-places  might  be  ready — directing  him 
to  take  the  route  towards  La  Poza  (the  Cistern). 

The  servant  objected  that  that  was  not  the  nearest 
road  to  Tubac,  but  to  the  Hacienda  del  Venado ;  but 
upon  the  peremptory  answer  of  Cuehillo,  that  his  mas- 
ter intended  remaining  several  days  at  the  hacienda, 
he  set  about  accomplishing  his  orders. 

The  proprietor  of  tliis  large  farm — the  only  one  of 
importance  between  Arispe  and  tho  frontier — was  re- 
nowned in  the  neighbourhood  as  one  of  the  most  hospi- 
table men  in  the  country ;  it  was,  therefore,  without 
repugnance  that  the  attendant  of  the  two  travellers 
learnt  that,  by  prolonging  their  journey,  they  should 
obtain  a  few  days'  quiet  sojourn  in  this  hospitable  re- 
treat. This  man,  to  whom  Cuehillo  had  given  his 
order?,  after  having  saddled  his  horse,  collected  his 
rtmuda  (troupe),  and  went  on  in  advance,  leaving  two 
of  the  fastest  for  Don  Stephen  and  the  Senator. 

Soon  after  the  latter  made  his  appearance  at  the  door 
of  the  hut,  where  he  had  taken  his  siesta ,  and  at  the 
same  time  Don  Stephen  came  out  into  tho  air.  The 
uti.i'i  ;>!:ero  was  still  stifling,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
morning. 

"  By  the  Lord !"  cried  Tragadur03,  "  it  is  fire-hot  air 
that  we  breathe  here,  and  if  these  cabins  were  not  nests 
of  scorpions  and  serpents,  I  would  stay  till  night  rather 
than  launch  out  into  this  furnace." 

Afti-r  this  doleful  speech,  ho  climbed  painfully  into 
the  siJ die,  and  he  and  Don  Stephen  went  on  in  advance. 
Behind  were  Cuehillo  and  Baraja,  with  the  domestics 
and  the  males.  Tho  shade  of  the  forest  rendered  the 
first  hour  of  their  route  supportable ;  but  presently  they 
came  out  upon  vast  plains,  which  seemed  interminable. 

"  Is  it  true,"  said  the  Senator  to  Don  Stephen,  as  he 
wiped  the  sweat  from  off  his  head,  "  is  it  true,  as  you 
assort,  that  you  have  been  in  this  country  before  ?" 

"  l'urbleu ! "  cried  Arechiza,  smiling,  "  that  is  the 
very  reason  I  am  here  now.  Why  I  came  and  why  1 
return,  13  a  secret  which  I  shall  confide  to  you  by-and- 
bye ;  it  is  one  of  those  secrets  which  would  givo  the 
vertigo  to  a  man  who  was  not  bold  and  of  a  strong 
he-art.  Can  you  bo  that  man,  Mr.  Senator  ?"  added 
Don  Stephen,  regarding  his  companion  calmly,  and  with 
that  strength  and  boldness  which  ho  required  from 
others. 

The  Senator  conld  not  repress  a  slight  tremor. 

Meanwhile,  Don  Stephen  resinned — 

"  if  I  do  all  that  I  promise,  will  you  follow  my  advice 
and  raise  your  fortunes  by  an  alliance  with  a  rich 
family  ?    I  can  manage  it,  as  I  hnve  already  told  you." 

"Without  doubt,"  said  tho  Mexican,  "  though  I  do 
not  know  what  interest  you  can  have  in  tho  affair." 

"  That  is  mv  business,  and  my  secret.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  people  who  sell  the  bear's  skin  beforo  it  is 

right.  When  I  can  say  to  Don  Vicente  Tragaduroa  y 
Do- pill  mo,  '  I  have  a  hundred  thousand  piastres  for 
you,  when  you  fay  the  word,'  then  only  will  I  tell  you 
tho  conditions  which  I  impose." 

"  I  d./  not  Hay,  no,"  cried  the  Senator,  "  but  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  think  of  any  such  inheritance  you 
name." 

"  Do  yon  know  the  daughter  of  the  rich  proprietor  of 
the  Hacienda  del  Venado,  Don  Augustin  i'ena,  where 
we  shall  sleep  to-rnorrow  night?" 

"Oh!"  cried  tho  Senator,  "she  ought  to  liavo  a 
dowry  of  a  million  ;  but  what  folly  it  would  be  for  mo 
f  o  pretend  to  " 

'•Hah!"  exclaimed  Don  Stephen,  "it  is  a  fortress 
which,  well  besieged,  would  capitulate  like  any  other." 

"Is  she  pretty?" 

"  Charming/' 

"  You  know  her  '(" 


And  the  Senator  regarded  Don  Stephen  with  n,  look 
of  wonder. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  Hacienda  del  Veuado  which  forms 
the  destination  of  those  periodical  and  mysterious  visits, 
which  people  talk  about  so  much  at  Arispe." 

"  Precisely." 

"Ah!  I  understand,"  replied  the  Senator;  "tho 
beautiful  eyes  of  the  daughter  drew  you  to  the  father's 
house." 

"You  are  wrong;  the  father  was  simply  the  banker 
from  whom  I  drew  my  advances." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  why  we  are  making  this  journey 
to  Tubac  P" 

"  Partly,"  replied  the  Spaniard  ;  "  but  I  have  another 
object,  which  1  shall  explain  to  you,  as  I  have  said,  by- 
and-bye." 

"  You  are  a  mystery  to  me,  from  head  to  foot,"  re- 
plied the  Senator ;  "  but  I  give  myself  blindly  up  to 
your  star." 

"And  you  act  rightly;  no  doubt  yours,  which  has 
for  a  time  set,  will  shine  forth  soon  with  redoubled 
splendour." 

The  sun  was  now  declining,  and  the  travellers  were 
not  many  leagues  from  La  Poza;  the  desert  plains  had 
been  left  behiud  them. 

All  at  once  the  steed  of  Don  Stephen  stopped,  and 
pricked  up  his  ears,  as  horses  do  when  they  are  fright- 
ened. The  horse  of  the  Senator  did  likewise,  but 
neither  of  their  riders  saw  anything. 

"  It  is  the  body  of  some  dead  mule,"  suggested  the 
Mexican. 

The  cavaliers  put  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and  forced 
them  to  advance,  in  spite  of  their  repugnance.  Behind 
a  clump  of  wild  aloe  plants  they  perceived  the  body  of 
a  horse  stretched  upon  the  sand.  Such  a  sight  in  these 
dry  plains  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  travellers  would  not 
have  noticed  it,  had  it  not  been  saddled  and  bridled. 

These  circumstances  indicated  some  extraordinary 
occurrence. 

Cuehillo  meanwhile  joined  them,  as  they  stopped  be- 
foro the  dead  horse. 

"  Ah  !"  he  cried,  "  the  poor  devil  who  rode  him  has 
met  with  a  double  accident,  he  has  lost  his  horse  and 
his  water-bottle." 

In  fact,  the  horse  had  fallen  so  suddenly,  overcome 
no  doubt  by  heat  and  thirst,  that  the  traveller  had  not 
had  time  to  hold  him  up;  and  the  leathern  water-bottlo 
attached  to  the  saddle  had  been  broken  in  the  agouies 
of  his  death. 

"  Wo  shall  stumble  on  the  owner  by-and-bye,"  said 
Cuehillo,  examining  tho  trappings  of  the  dead  horse,  to 
see  if  there  were  anythiug  worth  picking  up. 

Tho  tracks  of  a  man  upon  tho  sand}'  surface  indicated 
that  the  traveller  had  continued  his  way  on  foot;  but 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  tottered  rather  than  walked, 
for,  besides  tho  unequal  distances  between  them,  they 
had  not  tho  distinctness  of  those  of  a  man  who  stands 
firmly  on  his  legs. 

These  points  did  not  escape  Cuehillo,  who  could  read 
dumb  signs  with  unfailing  certainty. 

"  Assuredly,"  he  said,  "this  traveller  is  not  far  off." 

In  fact,  a  few  minutes  after,  the  travellers  came  upon 
the  body  of  a  man  lying  motionless  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  As  if  he  wished  to  hide  his  face  from  the  passers- 
by,  a  large  palm-tree  hat  covered  his  face. 

Tne  dress  of  the  traveller  betrayed  poverty.  His  hat 
was  torn  and  battered,  his  shirt  was  of  a  rusty  colour, 
aud  torn,  and  his  pantaloons  wero  of  nankeen,  with 
common  filagreo  buttons.  This  was  all  that  could  bo 
noticed  in  the  obscuro  twilight. 

"  Benito,"  said  Don  Stephen,'  calling  to  ono  of  his 
servunts,  "knock  off  with  tho  butt  of  your  lance  the 
hat  that  covers  this  man's  face — perhaps  he  is  only 
asleep." 

Benito  obeyed  the  order,  and  cast  aside  tho  hat  with- 
out dismounting  j  but  the  man  stretched  on  the  ground 
did  not  appear  to  know  what  had  been  done — at  least, 
he  made  not  tho  slightest  movement. 

When  the  hat  was  removed,  tho  darkness,  which  had 
suddenly  increased,  rendered  it  impossiblo  to  distin- 
guish his  features. 

"  It  is  not  your  specialty,  I  know,  Scnor  Cuehillo," 
said  Don  Stephen  to  the  outlaw  ;  "  but  if  you  will  do 
an  act  of  humanity  in  trying  to  rave  tho  "life  of  this 
poor  devil,  you  shall  havo  a  half-Ounce  of  gold  if  you 
succeed." 

"Now,  indeed,  Senor  Don  Stephen,"  cried  Cuehillo, 
"you  surely  mistake  my  character.  I  am  the  most  humane 
of  men  when — I  havo  an  interest  in  being  so.  I  will 
bring  this  fellow  safe  to  La  Poza." 

So  saying,  Cuehillo  leapt  from  his  saddle,  and  placing 
his  hnnds  on  the  Deck  of  his  horse,  cried  out — 

"  Now,  good  Tordillo,  wait  hero,  aud  move  not." 

The  horse,  pawing  the  sand  and  champing  his  bit, 
appeared  to  understand  the  words  of  his  master,  and 
remained  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  left. 

"  Shall  I  leave  a  servant  to  assist  you  P"  inquired  tho 
Senator. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

Then  tho  cavalcade  rodo  off. 

Cuehillo  approached  tho  body,  and  bent  down  to  exa- 
mine  Hie  features. 

Ho  trembled. 

FoTOi  id  Arellanos,  as  I  live!"  ho  involuntarily 

muttered.  "Yet,  there  is  no  mistako;  if  not  dead, 
he's  not  far  off!" 

An  infernal  idea  arogo  iu  his  miad.  Pcrhapa  the  only 
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man  in  the  world  who  shared  with  him  that  secret  was 
there  in  his  power. 

All  the  ferocious  instincts  of  the  villain  were 
awakened.  Mechanically  he  drew  the  long  knife  from 
Ins  boot,  and  held  its  point  over  the  heart  of  the  un- 
conscious Ferdinand. 

At  that  moment  a  slight  quivering  of  the  limbs  told 
that  the  latter  still  lived.  The  bandit  raised  his  arm — 
but  stopped. 

"  It  was  thus,"  ho  thought,  "  that  I  struck  him  whom 
this  young  man  called  his  father;  I  cut  his  throat  as  he 
lay  by  me  without  fear.  I  see  him  now,  battling  with 
mo  for  a  life  nearly  half  exhausted  !  I  can  feel  upon  my 
shoulders  the  weight  of  the  body  as  I  threw  him  into 
the  river !" 

And  the  bandit,  in  the  midst  of  the  obscurity  and 
silence  of  the  desert,  cast  round  him  a  look  of  fear. 
The  remembrance  of  Arellanos  saved  Ferdinand.  Cu- 
chillo,  pensive  and  sad,  sat  down  by  the  young  man, 
and  placed  away  the  murderous  knife.  A  voice  stronger 
than  conscience  spoke  to  him — the  voice  of  interest. 

Knowing  the  rare  qualities  of  Ferdinand,  his  talent  as 
restreador,  and  his  daring  prowess  in  Indian  warfare, 
ho  resolved  to  enrol  him  in  the  expedition  of  Don 
Stepcu,  to  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  prove  of  great 
value. 

"  Good !"  he  thought ;  "  if  my  interests  bid  me  to  take 
his  life  later,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  opportunities.  But, 
parbleu!  we  shall  be  quits." 

lie  then  opened  the  mouth  of  the  dying  man,  and 
holding  the  neck  of  his  bottle  to  his  lips,  poured  some 
drops  down  his  throat.  The  water  produced  an  instan- 
taneous effect,  and  the  young  man  opened  his  eyes,  but 
soon  closed  them  again. 

"  His  senses  are  returning,"  muttered  Cuchillo. 

He  repeated  the  operation  several  times,  on  each 
occasion  doubling  the  dose  of  water.    At  the  end  of"  J 


the  costume  you  wear,  Arellanos  and  his  widow  left 
you  nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  their  kindness, 
and  reverence  for  their  name." 

"  Poor  Arellanos !  I  regretted  him  much !"  cried 
Cuchillo,  imprudently. 

"  You  knew  him,  then?"  said  Ferdinand;  "he  never 
spoke  to  me  of  you." 

Cuchillo  felt  he  had  committed  a  blunder;  he  added, 
therefore — 

"  1  have  heard  many  speak  of  him,  as  a  worthy  man, 
and  a  renowned  yambasino.  That  is  why  I  regretted 
him.  Was  it  not  I  who  carried  to  his  widow  the  news 
ot  his  death  ?" 

In  spite  of  the  natural  tone  in  which  Cuchillo  replied, 
he  was  a  man  of  such  suspicious  appearance,  that 
Tiburcio  regarded  him  with  grave  mistrust. 

But,  little  by  little,  the  young  man's  thoughts  took 
another  direction.  Ho  remained  some  time  plunged  in 
profound  meditation,  which  was  only  the  result  of  acci- 
dental weakness,  but  which  Cuchillo  interpreted  in  a 
different  manner. 

At  this  moment,  the  horse  of  Cuchillo  exhibited  signs 
of  terror.  His  mane  stood  on  end,  and  he  approached 
his  master,  as  if  to  aeek  protection. 

The  hour  was  coming  when  the  sombre  desert  would 
appear  in  all  its  nocturnal  majesty. 

Already  the  jackalls  were  screeching  in  the  distance, 
when  suddenly  a  harsh  and  dry  note  was  heard  above 
all.    It  was  the  voico  of  the  American  lion. 
"  Listen !"  cried  Cuchillo. 
A  still  louder  roar  was  heard  on  the  other  fide. 
"  It  is  a  puma  and  a  jaguar,"  said  Cuchillo,  "  who 
are  disputing  over  your  horse,  friend  Ferdinand,  and  the 
vanquished  will  probably  like  to  have  a  meal  off  one  of 
us.    I  have  only  a  carbine,  and  you  have  no  arms." 
i       I  have  my  poniard." 


not  the  slang  of  Whitechapel  or  Hounsditch,  or  Har- 
rison Ainsworth;  not  the  slang  of  those  intolerable 
Yankees.  But,  though  I  may  relish  hearing  a  man  uso 
a  strong  slang  word,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place,  yet  I  have  a  very  queasy  stomach  on  the  subject 
of  ladies'  words.  I  can't  bear  to  hear  a  lady  talk  slang. 
I  would  as  soon  see  her  adopt  that  miserable  exploded 
Bloomer  costume.  A  frind  of  mine  tells  me  that  ladies 
all,  more  or  less,  speak  slang  now.  He  says  he  has 
heard  a  duchess  or  a  countess,  or  something  of  tho  sort, 
using  slang  as  freely  as  a  billiard  marker.  Well,  1 
don't  know  anything  about  that;  I  don't  mix  with 
duchesses,  and  so  I  can't  say.  All  I  know  is,  that  if 
my  nieces  continue  to  talk  'slang  in  the  way  they  do, 
I'll  get  married  to  spite  'em.  What  right  has  a  lady  to 
talk  about  'swells,  and  'bucks,'  and  'fogies,'  and 
'flukes,'  and  to  pronounce  each  other  as  'the  cheese,' 
to  extol  a  pic  nic  as  '  stunning,'  and  to  call  their  parent 
'the  governor?'  Imagine  the  Venus  Aphrodite  de- 
scending from  her  pedestal,  and  demanding  some 
'swipes.'  Fancy  Dido  mourning,  because  ./Eneas  had 
'  hooked  it; '  and  Penelope  weeping  bitterly,  as  she  ex- 
plained to  you  that  her  Ulysses  had  '  skedaddled' — they 
say  that  is  a  good  word  of  tho  Yankees,  but  I  don't 
think-  I  should  like  to  hear  a  pretty  creature  in  a. 
'Colleen  Bawn'  cloak  use  such  a  word:  I  think  I 
should  shudder  as  I  shook  hands  with  her.  The  other 
day  a  pretty  girl  told  me  that  she  didn't  like  men  who 
were  'loud'  dressers;  and  another,  talking  of  some 
poor  fellow  whom  she  had  victimised,  told  me,  with  the 
prettiest  air  imaginable,  that  it  was  '  screaming'  fun. 
Now,  to  my  mind,  those  two  words  took  off  at  least  two 
per  cent,  from  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  girls  who 
uttered  them. 

"  In  this  age  our  habits,  like  our  garments — no  pun, 
j  my  dear — are  a  great  deal  too  free  and  easy.  Fancy  my 
I  venerable  grandfather  coming  to  life  again,  and  looking 


hali'-an-hour  or  s-,  erdinand  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  able  to  raise  himself  up,  and  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  the  man  who  was  in  reality  his  pre- 
server. 

'  Ferdinand  Arellanos  was  still  young,  but  tho  life  ho 
had  led— solitary  and  dependent  on  his  own  resources- 
had  given  to  his  judgment  a  precocious  maturity.  He 
therefore  observed  a'  degree  of  prudence  in  recounting 
to  CuclnKo  the  death  of  his  adopted  mother,  to  which 
subject  the  outlaw  had  turned  the  conversation. 

"  During  the  twenty-four  hours  that  I  passed  at  my 
mother's  death-bed,"  "said  Ferdinand,  "  1  neglected  to 
attend  to  my  horse;  and  after  all  was  over  1  closed  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  and  set  out  upon  this  journey. 
The  poor  animal,  so  long  abandoned,  became  ill  on  the 
second  day,  and  fell  dead  under  me  ;  and,  to  add  to  my 
misfortune,  my  water-bottle  was  broken  in  the  fall,  and 
the  contents  lost  upon  the  sands.  I  remained  there  till 
thirst  brought  on  a  fever,  and  then  wandered  away ; 
and  after  beating  about  for  I  know  not  how  long,  1 
fell,  expecting  never  more  to  rise,  and  without  the 
strength  to  drag  myself  out  of  the  roadway. 

"  J  understand  that,"  interrupted  Cuchillo  ;  "  it  is 
wonderful  how  people  will  regret  parents  that  never  did 
anvthing  for  them." 

Ferdinand  could  have  told  him ,  had  he  chosen,  how,  on 
her  death-bed,  his  adopted  mother  had  left  him  a  royal 
but  terrible  legacy — vengeance  on  the  unknown  mur- 
derer of  Arellanos,  and  the  secret  of  the  Golden 
Valley- 

But  he  could  have  added,  that  this  secret  wa3  given 
him  only  on  the  conditiou  that  he  should  seek  out  the 
murderer. 

So,  in  common  with  Cuchillo  and  Don  Stephen, 
Ferdinand  knew  the  existence  and  the  exact  position  of 
the  Golden  Valley;  and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  secret 
had  not  been  kept  by  Arellanos. 

"Then,  in  fact,"  said  Cuchillo,  who  was  sitting  by 
tho  roadside,  with  his  knees  up  to  his  chin,  and  playing 
with  the  knife  which  was  thrust  into  his  boot,  "with 
the  exception  of  the  hut  of  bamboos,  which  you  have 
abandoned,  and  the  horse  which  fell  at  your  feet,  and 


T1IE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

"  That  is  no  use.  Get  up  behind  me,  and  let  us  start 
off-" 

Ferdinand  followed  his  advice,  putting  off  his  suspi- 
cions, in  face  of  the  common  danger ;  and,  in  spite  ot 
their  double  weight,  the  horse  galloped  rapidly  away, 
while  the  roarings  of  the  two  ferocious  inhabitants  ot 
the  desert,  who  were  devouring  their  prey,  became 
louder  and  more  prolonged. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


OUGHT  LADIES  TO  USE  "SLANG?" 
Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Queen,  which  devotes 
itself  entirely  to  the  fair  sex,  has  opened  this  ques- 
tion. 

And  here  is  what  it  has  to  say  about  it : — 
"  All  girls  of  this  day  are  fond  of  slang,  I'm  sorry  to 
know  it.  I  don't  object  to  a  man  using  slang,  if  it  is 
respectable  slang,  such  as  Thackeray  makes  his  gentle- 
men use.  The  slang  of  university  men — of  scholars  and 
gentlemen  —  words  that  do  not  spoil  your  mother- 
tongue,  but  add  to  its  vigour,  make  it  more  racy  and 
forcible— that's  the  sort  of  slang  I  like ;  words  that  will, 
that  must  force  themselves  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  and  into  the  dictionaries,  simply  because  they 
are  wanted,  and  convey  to  your  mind  an  exact  image  of 
the  thing  meant.  What  word  in  any  language  is  to  a 
boating-man  as  the  word  'spurt?'  See  an  old  uni- 
versity don,  to  whom  the  classics  are  mere  playthings, 
describing  a  boat  race,  and  he  uses  the  slang  words  ot 
his  boyhood,  because  he  knows  no  other  word  in  all  his 
lexicons  will  servo  his  purpose  as  well,  Is  it  not  a 
picture  word, '  spurt  ?'  You  hear  the  cox'en  call  out  at 
a  critical  moment,  '  Now,  lads,  a  "  spurt!"  '  and  you  see 
the  stout  fellows'  eyes  flash  as  they  give  a  jerk  with  all 
the  eight  oars,  that  sends  the  boat  right  out  of  the 
water,  like  a  flying  fish,  to  the  winning-post.  You  see 
the  water  ripple  round  the  bows,  the  feathers  flash 
from  the  oars  in  .the  sun,  the  fields  flying  past,  the 
trees,  the  spectators,  the  ladies — hurrah ! 
"  Well,  that  is  a  specimen  of  tho  sort  of  slang  I  like  ; 


in  on  the  modern  boys  and  '  girls.'  Why,  his  pigtail 
would  stand  erect  with  horror.  '  Sir,'  he  would  say, 
'  the  children  actually  sat  down  in  my  presenco  without 
my  permission,  and  then  called  me  Governor !" '  In 
my  day  we  couldn't  endure  anything  approaching  to 
slang  among  ladies.  A  fine  lady  of  my  time  would  have 
manufactured  a  bit  of  hysterics  at  the  very  idea.  I 
daresay  you  know  we  weut  a  little  too  much  the  other 
way;  I  daresay  there  was  a  little  too  much  buckram 
and  pomatum  about  us,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  wero  not 
vulgar.  Ours  was  too  much  the  age  of  mittens,  I  dare- 
say ;  and  our  ladies  wore  mittens  on  their  minds  too 
much,  perhaps.  We  believed  a  little  too  much,  per- 
haps, in  Byron,  and  we  talked  about '  sensibility'  and 
longed  to  be  thought  'creatures'  of  'fino  feelings.'  It 
was  the  age  of  the  'susceptibilities'  and  the  die-away- 
isms.  We  were  padded  and  buttoned-up  tight,  cra- 
vatted  and  pantalooned  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 
Everything  was  a  little  too  stiff,  perhaps.  None  but 
poets  could  wear  their  long  hair  with  impunity,  and 
ignore  starch  in  their  collars.  Now  we  have  rushed 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  our  dress  is  baggy,  our 
manners  are  baggy,  our  conversation  is  baggy. 

"A  girl  should  be  gentle,  loveable,  something  to 
handle,  to  think  of,  to  speak  of  delicately,  reverently, 
respectfully;  not  a  jaunty,  pert,  fast,  manly  thing,  with 
knickerbockers  on  her  legs,  and  knickerbocker  ideas  in 
her  mind,  and  slang  words  on  her  tongue.  Such  a 
tldng  obscures  my  ideal  of  woman,  and  gives  me  the 
horrors.  They  catch  it  from  their  brothers,  of  course; 
but  they  havo  no  busiuess  to  do  so.  A  man  may  be 
allowed  to  have  strong  muscles  to  knock  down  a  bull,  if 
he  can,  like  a  Jlilo  in  pegtops ;  to  have  strong  thoughts, 
to  use  strong  words,  which  ean't  be  allowed  to  a 


Paris. — Victor  Hugo  says,  "  Paris  is  the  expression 
of  tho  world;  for  Paris  is  the  sum  total.  Paris  is  tho 
ceiling  of  the  human  race.  All  this  prodigious  city  is 
an  epitome  of  dead  and  living  manners  and  customs, 
lie  who  sees  Paris  seems  to  sec  all  history  through, 
with  sky  and  constellations  in  the  intervals." 
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FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUKDRUMS. 

L  Why  is  the  letter  B  like  a  man  sitting  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  branch  of  a  tree  ? 

2.  Why  need  not  a  man  starve  in  a  desert  ? 

3.  Why  axe  sheep  supposed  to  be  great  gamesters  ? 

4.  Why  is  a  handsome  woman  plunging  head  foremost 
n  the  water  like  a  valuable  machine  ? 


5.  Why  are  these  letters  and  fish  alike  ? 

6.  Why  is  a  Jew  in  a  fever  like  a  diamond  ring  ? 

".  What  river  in  Bavaria  answers,  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 
8.  Why  is  Waterloo  Bridge  like  a  celebrated  one  in 
Venice? 

ENIGMAS. 
V. 

At  first  a  golden  crown  I  wear, 

That  glitters  in  the  sun ; 
And  when  I  reach  maturer  age, 

A  white  wig  I  put  on. 

Bat  from  my  head  my  wig  is  torn, 

And  scattered  in  the  air, 
And  then  my  naked  head  is  left 

Disconsolate  and  bare. 

Yet  for  my  wig  I  should  not  grieve, 

But  this  afflicts  me  more, 
My  children  to  my  wig  are  stuck 

The  offspring  that  I  bore. 

Still,  pity  for  me  there  is  none. 
For  Christians  bad  and  good 

Cut  my  poor  body  into  shreds, 
And  drink  my  very  blood. 

Although  a  creature's  teeth  I  wear, 

I'm  harmless  as  a  lamb ; 
Now,  gentle  reader,  if  you  know, 

Pray  tell  me  who  I  am. 

ROUND  GAMES. 

Chinese  Shadows. — This  game  can  be  played  only  in 
the  evening,  by  candle-light,  and  in  a  room  with  large 
curtains — white  curtains  are  the  beat.  In  order  to 
fasten  the  curtain  tight,  so  as  to  render  it  smooth  and 
motionless,  it  should  be  fastened  to  the  wall  with  pins 
on  each  side.  Half  the  party  may  be  spectators  and  the 
other  half  actors.  The  spectators  should  be  seated  in 
rows  facing  the  curtain.  Those  in  the  foremost  row 
should  hold  a  ribbon  or  little  stick  across  the  curtain  as 
high  as  their  arms  can  conveniently  reach,  in  order  to 
mark  out  the  ground  on  which  the  shadows  are  to  move. 
The  actors  should  stand  a  little  distance  behind  the 
spectators,  with  an  ample  provision  of  figures  cut  in 
paper — such  as  houses,  trees,  men,  women,  animals,  &c. 
These  figures  mast  be  made  to  pass  slowly  one  after 
another,  in  such  a  manner  as  you  wish  the  shadows  to 
be  thrown  apon  the  curtain.  It  i.i  easy  to  make  these 
figures  advance,  retreat,  meet  each  other,  4c,  while  you 
hold  a  conversation  for  them.  Some,  who  are  skilful  in 
the  manacement  of  these  shadows,  can  make  them  re- 
present a  battle,  blind-man'3-buff,  a  country  dance,  Ac, 
4c  The  houses,  trees,  and  other  inanimate  things 
must  not,  of  course,  be  mov<"d ;  birds  mu3t  bo  suspended 
on  the  ends  of  several  string,  and  Bwung  about  irre- 
gularly from  time  to  time.  The  effect  is  not  unlike  a 
magic  lantern. 

ANSWERS— No.  1. 

CMUfluatrjH. 

L  Because  he  goes  from  climb  to  climb. 

2.  He  doesn't  fed  well. 

3.  They  are  not.  eweTs. 

I.  The  Pick-wick. 

.'.  Because  it's  '~tm  flTtfrttTrimt 
r,.  Gin. 

7.  Becanse  he  ha*  a  tail  in  the  press. 

8.  Because  it's  in  its  bed  night  and  day. 
ft.  Cast-a-net. 

10.  Because  they  have  a  Castle  Risintr 

II.  Because  it  knows  no  law. 

1 2.  Because  it  is  a  cbapeter  (a  chap-eater.) 

13.  Because  it's  near  O  (Nero.) 

11.  Because  it  is  a  cat-as-trophy. 

ENIGMAS. 

1  f.'M  ;  the  I  V)  i?  C.  L. ;  nothing,  0 1  the  500  is  D. 


ere. 


THE  JESTER. 

How  much  wood  is  required  to  make  a  sunbeam  ? 
The  Largest  Moth  mentioned  in  History. — Behe- 

moth. 

Are  foxes  wiser  than  men,  that  they  never  "  go  to 
the  dogs  ?" 

If  every  care  drives  a  nail  in  our  coffin,  every  merry 
lau<rh  draws  one  out. 

We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our  pride,  but  never 
proud  of  our  shame. 

Why  is  a  professed  joker  like  a  publican  ? — Because 
he's  a  licensed  wit-teller !  ' 

Why  is  Jack  Frost  like  a  brilliant  song-writer  ? — Be- 
cause he  makes  sparkling  rime. 

Can  this  be  a  free  country,  where  you  frequently  hear 
of  people's  memories  being  taxed  ? 

What  is  the  most  wonderful  of  acrobatic  feats  ? — For 
a  man  to  revolve  in  his  mind. 

Love-matches  are  often  formed  by  people  who  pay 
for  a  month  of  honey  with  a  life  of  vinegar. 

Every  man  should  be  allowed  a  choice  among  wo- 
men ;  Adam  had  no  choice,  and  married  badly. 

When  a  man  wants  money  or  assistance,  the  world, 
as  a  rule,  is  very  obliging,  and — lets  him  want  it. 

The  Hymn  that  we  heard  in  Meeting  last  Time. 
— "  Oh,  take  a  pill — oh,  take  a  pill — oh,  take  a  pilgrim 
home !" 

There's  no  Doubt  about  That. — A  man  may  "  beat 
time"  for  years,  but  Time  is  sure  to  beat  him  at  last ! 
— [Not  from  the  Musical  World.^ 

Did  anybody  ever  know  a  man  that  bore  malice 
against  his  neighbour  to  possess  any  brains,  or  a  mind 
strong  enough  to  think  an  idea  to  sleep  ? 

An  unsuccessful  lover  was  asked,  by  what  means  he 
lost  his  divinity.  "  Alas ! "  cried  he,  "  I  flattered  her 
until  she  got  too  proud  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Now,  children,  who  loves  all  men  ?"  asked  a  school- 
inspector.  The  question  was  hardly  put,  before  a  little 
girl,  not  four  years  old,  answered  quickly,  "  All  wo- 
men." 

Why  are  the  Northerners  and  Southerners  likely 
scon  to  become  friends  again  ? — Because,  at  the  rate 
they  are  going  on,  they  will  soon  come  to  the  Union 
(workhouse). 

A  person  boasting  of  being  able  to  sing  alto,  tenor, 
or  bass,  Tom  Cook  turned  on  his  heel,  and  said — 
"  Yes,  I  know  you  can  sing  very  high,  very  low,  and 
very  middling." 

"  Mamma,"  said  little  Nell,  "  ought  governess  to  flog 
me  for  what  I've  not  done  P  — "  No,  my  dear.  Why  do 
you  ask?" — "'Cause  she  flogged  me  to-day  when  I 
didn't  do  my  sum." 

The  man  who  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  a 
coquette,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  stone-cutting. 

A  Question  toe  Rothschild. —  Is  sunk  capital  the 
same  as  money  down  ? 

I  am  afraid,"  said  a  person  of  questionable  habits, 
"that  I  am  likely  to  have  water  upon  the  brain."— 
"  You  will  never  have  it  upon  the  stomach,"  was  his  com- 
panion's consolatory  reply. 

A  boy  whose  general  appearance  betokened  the  want 
of  a  father's  care,  being  asked  what  his  father  followed, 
for  a  living,  replied — "  He's  a  Methodist  by  trade  ;  but 
he  don't  work  at  it  any  more." 

A  correspondent  from  the  war  says : — "  Our  soldiers 
are  charmed  every  night  with  the  lays  of  the  nightin- 
gale." We  will  bet  that  they  would  bo  a  good  deal 
more  charmed  with  tho  lays  of  a  hen. 

The  Merman'. — A  Yankee  friend  describes  a  mer- 
man which  he  has  seen — of  course — as  "  one  half  kinder 
nigger  and  t'other  half  kinder  fish ;  but  altogether 
more  kinder  fish  than  kinder  nigger." 

When  the  cold  wind  blows,  take  care  of  your  nose, 
that  it  don't  get  froze,  and  wrap  up  your  toes  in  warm 
woollen  hose.  The  above,  we  suppose,  was  written  in 
prose,  by  some  one  who  knows  the  effect  of  cold  snows. 

"  pAP.\,plca3c  buy  me  a  muff  when  you  go  to  market," 
said  little  three-year-old  Ituth.  Her  sister  Minnie, 
hearing  this,  said — "  You  are  too  little  to  have  a  muff." 
"  Am  I  too  little  to  be  cold,  f  rejoined  the  indignant 
little  Ruth. 

A  certain  preacher,  inringingtlie  changes  upon  "  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  said  a  fine  thing, 
on  a  recent  Sunday.  "  He  that  is  accessible  to  auricular 
vibration,"  said  the  Doctor, "  let  him  not  close  the  gates 
of  his  tympani." 

The  pompous  epitaph  of  a  close-fisted  citizen  closed 
with  the  following  passage  of  Scripture: — "Ho  that 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord."  "  Dat  may  be 
so,"  soliloquised  Sambo;  "but  when  dat  man  died,  dc 
Lord  didn  t  owe  'im  a  red  cent." 

Those  Cousins. — "  I  really  believe  that  your  cousins, 
who  havo  come  up  to  the  Exhibition,  will  cat  up  every- 
thing wo  have  got,"  said  a  careful  spouse  to  her  hus- 
band. "  Oh,  no,  they  won't,  dear,"  he  replied ;  "  they 
moan  to  drink  a  portion  of  it." 

"  But  if  I  place  my  money  in  tho  savings-bank,"  in- 
quired one  Irishman  of  another,  "  when  can  I  draw  it 
out  again  ?" — "  Oh,"  responded  his  Hibernian  friend, 
"  sure,  an'  if  you  put  it  in  to-day,  yon  can  get  it  out 
again  to-morrow,  by  giving  a  fortnight's  notice." 

Mrs.  Partington  addressed  Isaac,  who  was  eating  a 
plate  of  strawberries,  thus  : — "  My !  how  grand  you  aro 
growing!  Byn'd-by  you'll  want  to  live  on  umbrella 
ice-cream.  You  must  not  be  glutinous,  dear;  I  don't 
liko  to  see  a  little  boy  with  such  a  velocity  of  appetite." 


"  Going  to  be  Buried."— A  poor  Irishman,  seeing  a 
crowd  of  people  approaching,  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter.  He  was  answered — "  A  man  is  going  to  be  buried." 
— "Ob,"  replied  he,  "I'll  stop  and  seo  that,  for  we 
carry  men,  and  women,  too,  to  be  buried,  in  our 
country." 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  a  candidate,  accosting  a  wag 
on  the  day  of  election,  "  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you !  And 
how's  the  old  woman  ?  I  intend  to  make  her  a  hand- 
some present  this  afternoon  —  a  silk  dress." — "Fvo 
voted,  sir,"  quoth  the  wag ;  "  but  you  can  send  on  tho 
present." 

The  colonel  of  the  Perthshire  cavalry  was  lately  com- 
plaining that,  from  the  ignorance  and  inattention  of  hia 
officers,  he  was  obliged  to  do  the  whole  duty  of  the 
regiment.  "  I  am,"  said  he  "  my  own  captain,  my  own 
lieutenant,  my  own  cornet." — "  And  trumpeter,  also,  I 
presume,"  said  a  certain  witty  duchess. 

Mrs.  Buggins  says  it's  impossible  for  women  to 
satisfy  the  men  in  the  style  of  dressing.  A  while  ago 
the  papers  were  abusing  women  because  their  dresses 
were  too  large  ;  now  they  make  fun  of  their  new  st}'le 
of  sacks  because  they  are  so  short.  She  believes  some 
men  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  women  wear  nothing 
at  all! 

Blank  Verse. — Most  blank  verse  reminds  us  of  a 
story  we  have  somewhere  heard,  of  an  old  lady's  illustra- 
tion to  her  daughter  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  style.    "  For  instance,"  said  the  old  lady — 

"I  went  down  to  the  mill-dam, 
And  when  I  got  there,  I  fell  down  slam. 

"  That's  poetry.    Now,  this  is  blank  verse  : — 

"I  went  down  to  the  mill-dam, 
And  when  I  got  there  I  fell  down  whop  !  " 

The  Pleasant  Gentleman. — A  very  talkative  lady 
received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman,  who  was  introduced 
to  her  as  a  man  of  great  taste  and  learning.  She,  in 
order  to  court  his  admiration,  displayed  her  knowledge 
and  her  wit  with  an  unceasing  rapidity.  Being  asked 
her  opinion  of  her  new  acquaintance,  she  said  she  was 
never  more  charmed  with  the  company  of  any  man.  A 
general  laugh  ensued ;  the  gentleman  was  dumb,  and 
had  kept  up  the  conversation  only  with  nods  and 
smiles. 

English  Liberty  a  Delusion.  —  Captain  Hewett 
tells  a  story  of  an  old  Mandingo,  who,  while  he  was  in 
Africa,  one  day  promised  him,  as  a  present,  a  country 
cloth,  some  leopard-skins,  and  a  wife !  To  his  utter 
surprise,  the  last  was  declined,  ne  heartily  pitied  tho 
captain  for  only  having  one,  and  concluded  that  he 
must  be  very  poor  to  be  unable  to  afford  more ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  the  English  law  imposed  so  cruel  a 
limitation,  he  went  off  with  the  sarcasm,  "  Me  thought 
dat  free  country ;  dat  no  free  country," 

"the  ladies." 

Artemus  Ward,  being  present  at  a  Yankee  dinner, 
was  called  upon  for  a  speech,  when  he  replied  in  "  a 
toast  to  the  pnair  sex."  This  is  his  version  of  what  he 
said : — 

"  Ladies,"  ses  I,  turnin'  to  the  beautiful  femails 
whose  presents  was  perphumin'  tho  fare  grownd,  "  I 
hope  you're  enjoyin'  yourselves  on  this  occashun,  and 
that  leminaid  and  iso  wotter  ov  which  you  are  drinking 
may  not  go  agin  you.  May  you  allers  be  as  faro  as  tho 
son,  as  bright  as  the  moou,  and  as  beautiful  as  any 
army  with  Union  flags — also  plenty  of  good  close  to 
ware.  To  your  sex,  commonly  kawled  the  phair  sex, 
we  are  indebted  for  our  bornin,  as  well  as  many  other 
blessins  in  these  lo  growns  of  sorro.  Sum  poor  sper- 
rotcd  fools  blaim  your  sex  for  tho  diffikultyiu  the  garden; 
but  I  know  men  are  adesetful  set,  and  when  the  appcls 
hadbekum  plum  ripe,  I  have  no  dowt  but  they'd  have  rig- 
ged a  cyder  press,  and,  like  as  knot  ,  went  into  a  big  bust, 
and  been  driv  orf  unaware.  Yuro  1st  muther  was  a 
lady,  and  all  her  dawters  is  ditto,  and  uon'  but  a  loafin' 
kuss  will  say  a  word  agin  yu." 

What  does  it  mean  ? — Here  is  a  geuuiuc  advertise- 
ment, cut  out  of  the  columns  of  a  morning  newspaper: — 

"  Wanted,  tho  services  of  a  powerful,  brave,  able, 
honourable,  kind-hearted,  and  equitable-minded  gentle- 
man, not  of  the  medical  profession,  and  not  an  apothe- 
cary, and  who  is  not,  and  has  not  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Insane  Asylums,  or  Insane  Asylum  attend- 
ants, and  who  resides  in  London,  and  whoso  society 
and  management  conduce  to  these  purposes,  to  assist  an 
invalid  gentleman  to  lead  a  free-  (and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible healthy)  aud  happy  lifo  in  full  possession  of  his 
rights  of  person  and  property,  in  conformity  with  tho 
laws  of  tho  land,  and  of  Divine  Providence,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  above-mentioned,  and  of  a  faithful, 
courageous,  honest,  trustworthy,  well-paid  man,  in  his 
personal  service.  The  Advertiser  can  afford  at  the  rato 
of  £45  per  annum,  with  reference  to  sufficiently  con- 
tinuous and  cfiicacious  howl  fide  service  afforded,  and 
wauls  a  friend,  not  a  dictator.  lie  should  stand  full 
six  feet  in  height,  and  bo  broad  across  the  chest  and 
shoulders.    Apply,  with  name,  address,  profession,  and 

suitable  particulars,  to  ,  and  address  to  tho  caro  of 

the  Postmaster,  .  No  intrusion  is  authorised  by  tho 

terms  of  this  advertisement." 

What  is  the  key  of  this  enigma  ?  Is  tho  advertiser  a 
half-witted  gentleman  who  has  a  little  money,  is  sorely 
persecuted  by  his  friends,  and  wants  a  stout  fellow  to 
tako  caro  of  him  ?  Or  is  it  Lord  Dundreary  ?  Or 
"any  other  man?" 


so 


"EVERY  WEEK:''  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


GUDBRAND  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

ftcji  the  nokwegian. 
There  was  -once  a  man  called  Gudbrand,  who  lived  in 
a  load}  ttttte  farm-house  on  a  remote  hillside.  From 
this  ciiviimstanco  he  got  the  name  among  his  neigh- 
bours of  Gudbrand  of  the  Hill. 

Sow,  you  must  know  that  Gudbrand  had  an  excellent 
wife,  as  sometimes  happens  to  a  man.  But  the  rarest 
thing  about  it  was,  that  Gudbrand  knew  the  value  of 
such  a  treasure-;  aud  so  tlio  two  lived  iu  perfect  har- 
mony, and  gave-  themselves  no  concern  about  either 
y.'eaith  or  the  lapse  of  years.  No  matter  what  Gud- 
brand might  do.  his  wife  had  foreseen  and  desired  that 
very  thing ;  so  that  her  good  man  could  not  touch,  or 
change,  or  movo  anything  about  the  house,  without  her 
coming  forward  to  thank  him  for  having  divined  and 
forestalled  her  wishes. 

Besides,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  get  along,  since  the 
farm  belonged  to  them,  and  they  had  a  hundred  solid 
crowns  in  a  drawer  of  their  closet,  and  two  excellent 
cows  in  their  stable.  They  lacked  nothing,  and  could 
quietly  pass  their  old  age  without  fear  of  poverty  or 
toil,  and  without  having  to  look  to  the  friendship  or 
the  commiseration  of  any  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

One  evening,  while  they  were  talking  over  their 
various  liitlo  tasks  and  projects,  says  the  wife  of  Gud- 
brand co  her  husband  : — 

"  Husband,  I've  got  a  new  notion  in  my  head;  you 
imist  take  one  of  our  cows  to  town  and  sell  her.  We'll 
keep  t'^e  other,  and  she'll  bo  quite  enough  to  furnish 
us  with  all  the  milk  and  butter  we  can  use.  Why 
should  we  toil  for  other  people  ?  We've  money  lying  in 
the  drawer,  and  have  no  children  to  look  after.  So 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  spare  these  arms  of  ours,  now 
that  we  are  growing  old  ?  You  will  always  find  some- 
thing to  occupy  your  time  about  the  house;  there'll  bo 
no  lack  of  furniture  and  things  to  mend,  aud  I'll  bo 
more  than  ever  beside  you  with  my  distalf  and  my 
knitting-needles." 

Gudbrand  bethought  him  that  his  wife  was  right,  as 
usual,  and  so,  as  the  next  morning  was  a  beautiful  one, 
lie  set  otf  for  the  town  at  an  early  hour,  with  the  cow 
he  wanted  to  sell.  But  it  was  not  market-day,  and  ho 
found  no  purchaser  to  take  the  animal  otf  his  hands. 

"  Well,  well!  "  said  Gudbrand,  "  at  all  events,  I  can 
take  Sukey  back  to  the  place  I  brought  her  from.  I've 
got  hay  aud  litter  in  plenty  there  for  the  poor  brute, 
aud  it's  no  farther  returning  than  it  was  coming  hither." 
Whereupon  he  very  quietly  started  again  on  the  road 
to  his  home.  " 

After  walking  on  for  a  few  hours,  and  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  tired,  he  met  a  man  leading  a 
horse  by  the  bridle  towards  the  town.  The  horse 
was  in  condition,  and  was  all  saddled  and  ready  for  a 
rider. 

"  The  way  is  long,  and  night  rapidly  coming  on," 
thought  Gudbrand.  "  I  can  hardly  drag  my  cow  along, 
and  to-morrow  I'll  have  to  take  this  same  walk  over 
again.  Now,  here's  an  animal  that  would  suit  me  a 
great  deal  better,  and  I'd  go  back  home  with  him  as 
proud  as  a  lord.  Who  would  bo  delighted  to  see  her 
husband  returning  in  triumph,  like  a  .Roman  general  ? 
Why,  the  wife  of  Gudbrand ! 

Upon  this  happy  thought,  Gudbrand  stopped  the 
trader,  and  exchanged  his  cow  for  the  horse. 

Once  mounted  on  the  charger's  back,  our  hero  felt 
some  qualms  of  regret,  for  he  was  old  and  heavy,  while 
the  horse  wa3  young,  frisky,  and  headstrong ;  so  that  in 
less  than  an  hour,  behold  our  would-be  cavalier  was 
on  foot  again,  vainly  striving  to  drag  along  by  the 
bridle  a  creature  that  cocked  up  his  head  at  every  puff 
of  wind,  and  capered  and  pranced  at  every  stone  that 
lay  in  his  path. 

"  This  is  a  poor  bargain  I've  made,"  thought  Gud- 
brand; when,  just  at  that  moment,  he  descried  a  peasant 
driving  along  a  hog,  so  line  and  fat  that  its  stomach 
touched  the  ground. 

"  A  nail  that  is  useful  is  better  than  a  diamond  that 
glitters  and  can  be  turned  to  nothing,  as  my  wife  often 
says,"  reflected  Gudbrand ;  and  with  that  he  traded  off 
his  horse  for  the  hog. 

It  was  a  bright  idea  to  be  sure,  but  our  good  man  had 
counted  without  his  host.  Don  Porker  would  not  budge 
an  inch.  Gudbrand  talked  to  him,  coaxed  him,  swore 
at  him,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  dragged  him  by  the  snout, 
he  pushed  him  from  behind,  he  whacked  him  on  both  his 
fat  sides  with  a  cudgel,  but  it  was  only  labour  lost,  and 
Mr.  Hog  remained  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty 
road,  like  a  stranded  whale.  The  poor  farmer  was 
yielding  to  despair,  when,  at  the  very  nick  of  time, 
there  came  along  a  country  lad  leading  a  she-goat,  that, 
with  on  udder  all  swollen  with  milk,  skipped,  ran,  and 
played  about  in  a  manner  charming  to  behold. 

"There!  that's  the  very  thing  I  want  I"  exclaimed 
Gudbrand.  "  I'd  rather  have  that  gay,  sprightly  crea- 
ture than  this  huge,  stupid  brute." 

Whereupon,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  ho  ex- 
changed the  hog  for  the  she-goat. 

All  went  well  for  another  half-hour.  The  young 
madam  with  her  long  horns  greatly  amused  Gudbrand, 
who  laughed  at  her  pranks  till  his  sides  ached.  In  fact, 
too,  she  pulled  him  along;  but  when  one  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  forty,  one  soon  gets  tired  of  scrambling 
over  the  rocks  ;  and  so  the  farmer,  happening  to  meet 
a  shepherd  feeding  his  flock,  traded  his  she-goat  for  an 
ewe.   "  FU  have  jus:  as  uvich  milk,"  'mused  he,  "from 


that  animal  as  from  tho  other,  and,  at  least,  sho  will  be 
quiet,  and  not  worry  either  my  wife  or  me." 

Gudbrand  was  right  in  one  respect,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  gentlo  than  an  ewe.  This  one  had  no 
tricks;  sho  neither  capered  nor  butted  with  her  head, 
but  stood  perfectly  si  ill  aud  bleated  all  the  time.  Find- 
ing herself  separated  from  her  companions,  she  wanted 
to  rejoin  them,  and  tho  more  Gudbrand  tugged  at  her 
tethers,  the  more  piteously  she  brayed-. 

"  Deuce  lake  the  silly  brute !"  i-houted  Gudbrand ; 

she's  as  obstinate  and  whimpering  as  my  neighbour's 
wife.  Who'll  rid  mo  of  this  bawling,  bellowing  little 
beast  ?    I  must  get  clear  of  her,  at  any  price." 

It's  a  bargain,  if  you  choose,  neighbour,"  said  a 
country  fellow,  who  was  just  passing  with  a  fat  goose 
under  his  arm.  "  Here,  take  this  lino  bird  instead  : 
she's  worth  two  of  that  ugly  sheep  that's  going  to  split 
its  throat  in  less  than  an  hour,  anyhow." 

"Done!"  said  Gudbrand;  "a  live  goose  is  as  (rood 
as  a  dead  owe  any  day ;"  and  so  he  took  the  goose  in 
exchange. 

But  it  was  noea3y  matter  to  manage  his  new  bargain. 
The  goose  turned  out  to  bo  a  very  disagreeable  com- 
panion 5  for,  finding  itself  no  longer  on  the  ground,  it 
fought  with  its  bill,  its  feet,  and  its  wings,  so  that  Gud- 
brand was  soon  tired  of  struggling  to  hold  it. 

"Pah!"  growled  he;  "the  goose  is  an  ugly,  ill- 
graiued  creature,  and  my  wife  would  not  have  one  about 
the  house." 

With  this  reflection  he  changed  the  goose  at  the  first 
farm-house  he  came  to  for  a  fine  rooster  of  rich  plumage, 
and  furnished  with  a  grand  pair  of  spurs. 

This  time  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied.  The  rooster, 
it  is  true,  squawked  from  time  to  time,  in  a  voice  rather 
shrill  to  gratify  most  delicate  ears ;  but  as  his  claws 
had  been  tied  together  with  twine,  and  he  was  carried 
head  downward,  he  finally  gave  up,  and  resigned,  him- 
self to  his  fate.  The  only  unpleasant  circumstance  now 
remaining  was,  that  the  day  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  Gudbrand,  who  had  started  before  dawn,  now- 
found  himself  fasting  at  sundown,  without  a  farthing  in 
his  pocket.  He  still  had  a  long  walk  before  him,  and 
the  good  man  felt  that  his  legs  were  giving  out,  and 
that  his  stomach  craved  refreshment.  Some  bold  step 
must  be  taken ;  and  so,  at  the  first  wayside  tavern,  Gud- 
brand sold  his  rooster  for  a  shilling ;  and  as  he  had  a 
raving  appetite,  he  spent  the  last  doit  of  it  for  his 
supper. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  the  while,  "  what  use  would  a 
rooster  be  to  me  if  I  had  to  die  of  hunger  ?" 

As  lie  at  length  drew  near  his  own  dwelling,  however, 
Gudbrand  began  to  meditate  seriously  on  the  curious 
turn  things  had  taken  with  him  ;  and  before  entering 
his  home  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  Peter  the  Graybeard, 
as  a  neighbour  of  his  was  called  in  the  surrounding 
country. 

"  Well,  neighbour,"  said  Peter,  "  how  have  you  pros- 
pered iu  tho  town  ?" 

"  Oh,  so-so,"  answered  Gudbrand  ;  "  I  can't  say  that 
I  have  been  very  lucky,  nor  have  I  much  to  complain  of 
either;"  and  he  went  on  to  tell  all  that  had  happened. 

"  Neighbour,  you've  made  a  pretty  mess  of  it,"  said 
Peter  the  Graybeard ;  "  you'll  have  a  nice  time  of  it 
when  you  get  home.  Heaven  protect  you  from  your 
dame!    I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes  for  ten  crowns." 

"  Good  !"  rejoined  Gudbrand  of  the  Hill ;  "  things 
might  have  turned  out  still  worse  for  me ;  but  now  I'm 
quiet  in  my  mind  about  it,  for  my  wife  is  so  clever,  that 
right  or  wrong,  no  matter  what  I've  done,  well  or  ill, 
she'll  not  say  one  word  about  it." 

"  I  hear  and  admire  your  statement,  neighbour," 
retorted  Peter ;  "  but  with  all  respect  for  you,  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  Will  you  lay  a  wager  on  it?"  said  Gudbrand.  "I 
have  a  hundred  crowns  in  my  drawer  at  home,  and  I'll 
bet  tweuty  of  them  against  as  many  from  you." 

"  Done  on  the  spot!"  replied  Peter. 
So  joining  hands  on  it,  the  two  friends  entered  Gud- 
brand's  house.    Peter  stood  back  at  the  door  to  see 
what  the  husband  and  wife  would  have  to  say. 

"  Good-evening,  wife,"  said  Gudbrand. 

"  Good  evening,  husband,"  said  the  good  woman. 
"  You've  come  back,  then,  God  be  praised !  How  did 
you  fare  all  day  ?" 

"  Neither  well  nor  ill,"  replied  Gudbrand.  "  When  I 
got  to  the  town  I  could  find  no  one  there  to  buy  our 
cow,  and  so  I  traded  her  oil'  for  a  horse." 

"  For  a  horse !"  said  the  wife.  "  An  excellent  idea, 
and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  We  can  go  to 
church,  then,  iu  a  wagon,  like  plenty  other  folks  who 
look  down  upon  us,  but  are  no  better  than  we.  If  we 
choose  to  keep  a  horse,  and  can  feed  him,  we  have  a 
right  to  do  it,  I  suppose,  for  we  ask  no  odds  of  anybody. 
Where  is  the  horse  ?    Wo  must  put  him  in  the  stable." 

"  I  did  not  bring  him  all  the  way  home,"  answered 
Gudbrand,  "  for  on  the  road  I  changed  my  mind  ;  I  ex- 
changed the  horse  for  a  hog." 

"Come,  now,"  said  the  wife,  "that's  just  what  I'd 
have  done  in  your  place.  Thanks,  a  hundred  tunes  over  ! 
Now,  when  my  neighbours  come  to  see  me,  I'll  have, 
like  everybody*  else,  a  bit  of  ham  to  offer  them.  What 
need  had  we  of  a  horse?  The  folks  around  us  would 
have  said, '  See  the  saucy  things !  they  think  it  beneath 
them  to  walk  to  church.'  Let  us  pat  the  hog  in  a  pen." 

"  I  didn't  bring  him  with  me,"  said  Gudbrand,  "  for 
on  the  way  I  exchanged  him  for  a  she-goat." 
"  Bravo !"  said  the  good  wife.   "  "What  a  sensiblo 


man  you  are !  When  I  come  to  think  of  it,  what  could 
I  have  done  with  a  hog  ?  The  neighbours  would  have 
pointed  us  out,  and  have  said, '  Look  at  those  people- 
all  they  make  they  eat.'  But,  with  a  she-goat  I  shall 
have  milk  aud  cheese,  not  to  speak  of  the  little  kidi; 
Come,  let  us  put  her  into  the  stable." 

"  I  didn't  bring  tho  she-goat  with  me,  either,"  said 
Gudbrand ;  "  I  traded  her  again  for  an  ewe." 

"There!  That's  just  like  you,"  exclaimed  the  wife, 
with  evident  satisfaction.  "It  was  for  my  sake  that 
you  did  that.  Am  1  young  enough  to  scamper  over  hill 
and  dale  after  a  she-goat  ?  No,  indeed.  But  an  owe 
will  yield  me  her  wool  as  well  as  her  milk ;  so  let  us 
get  her  housed  at  once." 

"  I  didn't  bring  the  ewo  homo,  either,"  stammered 
Gudbrand,  once  more,  "  but  swapped  her  for  a  goose." 

"  What  ?  a  goose  !  Oh  i  thanks  a  thousand  times* 
with  all  my  heart;  for,  after  all,  how  could  1  have  srote 
along  with  the  ewe  ?  I  have  neither  card  nor  conn), 
and  spinning  is  a  heavy  job  at  best.  It's  far  easier  to 
cut  and  fit  and  sew.  It's  far  easier  to  buy  our  clothes 
ready-made,  as  we've  always  done.  But  a  goose— a  fat 
one,  too,  no  doubt — why,  that's  the  very  thing  I  want! 
I've  need  of  down  for  our  quilt,  and  my  mouth  has 
watered  this  many  a  day  for  a  bit  of  roast  goosei  l'ut 
the  bird  in  the  poultry-coopi 

"  Ah !  I've  not  brought  the  goose,  for  1  took  a  rooster 
in  his  stead." 

"  Good  husband !"  said  the  wife,  "  you're  wiser  than 
I  would  have  been.  A  rooster!  Splendid!  why,  a 
rooster's  better  than  an  eight-day  clock.  Tho  rooster 
will  crow  every  morning  at  four,  and  tell  us  when  it  is 
time  to  pray  to  God,  and  set  about  our  work.  What 
would  have  been  done  with  a  goose  P  I  don't  know 
how  how  to  cook  one :  and  as  for  the  quilt,  Heaven  be 
praised!  there's  no  lack  of  moss  a  great  deal  softer  than 
down.    So  let  us  put  the  rooster  in  the  V;orn-yard." 

"  I  have  not  brought  even  the  rooster,"  murmured 
Gudbrand,  "  for  at  sundown  I  felt  very  hungry,  and  had 
to  sell  my  rooster  for  a  shilling  to  buy  something  td 
eat.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  I  must  have  starved  to 
death." 

"  God  be  thanked  for  giving  you  that  lucky  thought !" 
replied  the  wife.  "All  that  you  do,  Gudbrand,  is  just 
after  my  own  heart.  What  need  we  of  a  rooster  ?  Wo 
are  our  own  masters,  I  think  ;  there  is  no  one  to  give 
us  orders,  and  we  can  stay  in  bed  just  as  long  as  wo 
please.  Here  you  are,  my  dear  husband,  safe  and 
sound.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  have  need  of 
nothing  more  than  your  presence  to  make  toe  happy/ 

Upon  this  Gudbrand  opened  the  door  : — 

"  Well,  neighbour  Peter,  what  do  you  say  to  that? 
Go,  now,  aud  bring  me  the  twenty  crowns  !"  ' 

So  saying,  Gudbrand  hugged  and  kissed  his  wife, 
with  as  much  fervour  and  heartiness  as  though  he  and 
she  had  just  been  wedded  in  the  blooin  of  youth  )  and, 
indeed,  he  had  not  after  all  made  a  bad  day's  work  of 
it,  for  the  twenty  crowns  he  had  won  of  Peter  inoro 
than  covered  the  value  of  the  cow  ! 


THE  HOME  DRESSMAKER.  , 

Bonnets. — Black  horsehair  bonnets,  trimmed  with 
deep  red  or  the  new  shade  of  blue,  are  the  most  durable 
as  well  as  the  most  lady-like  for  tlrfs  time  of  year.  Very 
little  trimming  is  required.  The  curtain  may  be  of 
black  ;  and  towards  the  left  side,  half  over  the  edge  of 
the  bonnet,  is  arranged  a  handsome  loose  knot  of  crim- 
son or  blue  velvet,  the  strings  of  the  same  colour. 

Cloaks. — Those  who  can  afford  to  use  velvet  as  a 
material  for  their  cloaks,  can  make  a  very  handsome  one 
by  adopting  a  pattern  lately  worn  in  silk.  A  jacket, 
though  not  tightly  fitting,  but  with  the  waist  indicated 
by  the  slope  of  the  back  sjam.  The  sleeves  are  tight, 
with  loose  ones  hanging  over  them,  and  there  is  a  pele- 
rine over  the  shoulders,  pointed  at  tho  back.  Talmas 
and  burnouses  arc  the  other  shapes  now  used. 

Dresses. — The  economical  will  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  the  skirts  of  dresses  are  now  made  quite  plain,  but 
long  and  full.  The  exceptions  are  tho  gored  skirts,  and 
those  which  have  a  narrow,  double-plaited  ruche  of  tho 
same  material  on  tho  extreme  edge  of  the  skirt,  which 
is  piped  where  the  ruche  is  put  on.  The  gored  skirts 
can  hardly  be  well  made  at  home,  as  they  require  skilful 
cutting.  For  a  long,  full  dress,  let  the  back  breadths 
be  sloped  gradually  at  the  bottom  from  the  front,  and 
the  flow  of  the  dress  is  very  much  improved.  Tight 
bodies  are  worn,  but  the  sleeves  are  fastened  at  the 
wrist,  and  made  full,  with  a  strap  of  ribbon  or  other 
material  running  up  the  arm,,  tho  sleeve  being  fulled  on 
each  side  of  it.  There  is  a  very  simple  but  handsomo 
style  of  dress  just  adopted  for  winter  wear.  Any  lady 
can  make  her  own  trimming  for  it  in  this  way: — The 
material  is  a  silk  rep  or  poplin  of  a  mouse  or  brown 
colour.  About  a  quarter  of  a  yard  round  the  hem  ia 
embroidered  in  silk  braid  of  the  same  colour,  iu  a  scroll 
pattern,  or  any  border  that  takes  tho  fancy.  Each 
breadth  may  be  embroidered  separately.  Above  tho 
pattern  is  run  on  three  rowsof  narrow  velvet  ribbon  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  dress,  and  these  are  placed  in  a 
wavy  pattern.  The  tight,  short  bodies  still  remain  in 
fashion ;  the  sleeves  are,  however,  made  full,  but  tho 
fulness  is  plaited  when  near  the  wrist.  In  black  silk 
dresses,  the  hem  of  the  skirt  has  a  band  either  of  ribbon 
or  silk  (an  old  dress  cuts  to  advantage  in  this  way),  of 
mauve  or  purple,  and  cither  luce  or  a  broad  gimp  is 
placed  upon  it. 
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HOME  HINTS. 

foe  bj  itself,  as  its  odour  affects  other  articles. 
i  nutmegs,  prick  them  with  a  pin.  It'  they 
he  oil  will  instantly  spread  around  the  punc- 

tvaHow  art  atom  of  food  while  in  a  passion,  or 
if  nnder  any  gr.^t  mental  excitement,  whether  of  a  de- 
pressing or  elevating  character ;  brutes  won't  do  it. 

Thf  ..mall  white  sago  called  pearl  sago  is  the  best. 
The  large  brown  kind  has  an  earthy  taste.  These  arti- 
cles, and  ground  rice,  tapioca,  ic.,  should  be  kept 

DB.i_vK.nro  largely  at  meals,  even  of  cold  water  or 
simple  teas,  is  a  mere  habit,  and  is  always  hurtful.  No 
cue  should  drink  at  any  one  meal  mere  than  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  any  liquid — even  of  cold  water ;  for  it  always 
Tetania,  impairs,  and  interferes  with  a  healthful  diges- 
tion. -  -  -  ■ 

DiT  Sleep. — If  you  sleep  at  all  in  the  daytime,  it 
■will  interfere  with  the  soundness  of  your  sleep  at  night, 
especially  if  the  nap  be  taken  in  the  forenoon.  A  short 
nap  in  the  daytime  may  be  necessary  to  some ;  let  it  not 
exceed  ten  minutes.  To  this  end,  sleep  with  the  fore- 
head resting  on  a  chair-bac  c,  or  edge  of  the  table. 

Err  Good  Things. — A3  a  general  rule,  it  is  most 
economical  to  buy  the  Les:  articles.  The  price  is,  of 
course,  always  a  little  hi^er;  but  a  good  article  always 
serves  best.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  money  to  buy  poor  flour, 
meal,  sugar,  cheese,  butter,  lard,  &c,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  health. 

Eggs  axd  3aco>". — A  contemporary  gives  this  ad- 
mirable receipt : — Boil  half-a-dozeu  eggs  for  ten  minutes, 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  peel  them  and  cut  them 
inn  ,  halves,  pound  the  yoiks  iu  a  mortar  with  an  equ;d 
quantity  of  the  white  meat  of  dressed  fowl  or  veal,  a  little 
caopped  parsley,  an  anchovy,  an  eschalot,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a  tablespoonfui  of  mushroom  catsup, 
a  little  cayenne,  some  bread  crumbs,  and  very  little 
beaten  mace ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  nil  the  halves 
of  the  whites  with  this  mixture.  Do  them  over  with 
the  yolk  of  egg,  and  brown  them  in  a  Dutch-oven ; 
serve  them  on  rashers  of  bacon  or  ham — serve  melted 
butter  if  you  like.  Relishing  rashers  are  cooked  with 
gnted  crusts  of  bread  on  coW  cooked  bacon  on  both 
sides. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR. 
Pood  toe  Deu'.ate  Appetites. — Put  into  ajar  two 
calve's  feet  with  a  little  lemon-peel,  cinnamon  or  mace, 
and  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water  to  cover  them. 
Tie  over  closely,  and  set  in  a  slack  oven  for  three  hours  ; 
when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  and  sweeten  and  warm  when 

TaEAnrrjrr  op  Feveb. — In  ca^s  of  fever  of  a  low, 
malignant  kind,  fresh  yeast,  in  tea-spoon  doses,  i-in  :i 
every  three  or  four  hours,  will  be  found  very  beneficial; 
and  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  disin- 
ride  of  lime  or  zinc,  should  be 


s,  such  ss  the  c. 

ised. 


:at  is  pop- 
10  walks  I* 


undoubtedly  no  exercise  so 
9  equal  to  the  early  part  of 
not  well  to  walk  far  upon 
in  empty  stomach."  One 
hould  always  take  a  crust 
»  he  sets  out,  and  he  may 
three  hours  before  he  feels 
neal ;  hungry  ho  no  doubt 
le  will  not  experience  that 
istion  wiiich  ho  would  be 
;  at  the  outset.    It  is  best, 

1. — As  the-  winter  ia  draw- 
rra  will,  no  doubt,  be  nt- 
ult  of  cold  and  exposure — 
1  a  recipe: — Take  dry  hom- 
ing on  a  fine  grater ;  then 
izo  or  muslin,  and  sprinkle 
J.  It  ia  a  safe  and  certain 
preferred,  a  contemporary 
oil,  one  pint;  Venice  tur- 
i-lnrd,  halt'-a-pound ;  bees' - 
into  a  pipkin,  over  a  alow 
spoon  till  the  bees' -wax  is 
its  simmer.  Apply  on  soft 
,  camphor  balls,  which  are 
lemist,  are  highly  recom- 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

•  -".I'l  fv.in  in  'lie  wot!  1,  rf  melted  down  and 
s'.bd  rnm,  w>.n!<l  rn.i'.o  n  column  ri'i  mor'-  I  lull 

i*bs  llrifMK. — The  Arab  assigns  three  reasons 
■ring  his  horse  : — In  uniting,  ho  first  reaches 
y  ;  in  victory,  he  is  first  on  the  scene  of  pillage ; 

1  or  tub  Prkss. — Kvery  one  resents  a  blunder 
arn.y,  yet  how  lew  kno.r  that  every  column  of 
p»T  contain  u  ».  »  t->  ♦wenfy  tuonxaiid  di-t- 
•  iof  .1,  '  1'  MHj.lvintr  of  any  one  of  which 
use  a  blander  or  typogrnpliical  orror?  With 
r/us  fact  before  yon,  is  thcro  not  caaso  to 
if  the  general  accuracy  of  nevrspapers  and 


Jv.vpoleox's  Body.  —  The  inspection  of  his  body, 
after  death,  revealed  several  wounds,  sonic  very  slight 
and  three  very  distinct.  Of  these  three,  one  was  in  his 
head,  one  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  a  third 
in  the  left  thigh,  the  last  a  very  deep  wound  resulting 
from  a  bayonet  thrust  received  at  the  siege  of  Toulon. 
Of  these  wounds,  the  origin  of  the  latter  alone  can  be 
historically  ascertained.  From  the  measures  taken  and 
the  exact  description  made  of  the  body,  it  appears  that 
Napoleon  was  five  feet  two  inches  (French  measure), 
the  body  well  proportioned,  the  feet  and  hands  remark- 
able for  the  regularity  of  their  form,  the  shoulders  wide, 
the  chest  well  developed,  the  neck  a  little  short,  but 
bearing  firmly  and  erect  the  largest  and  best  formed 
head  ever  submitted  to  the  investigations  of  science, 
and  a  countenance  whose  beauty  even  death  respected, 
of  which  his  contemporaries  have  preserved  an  inefface- 
able remembrance,  and  of  which  posterity  will  say, 
when  comparing  it  with  busts  from  the  antique,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  Gcd  had  ever  made 
to  manifest  the  workings  of  genius.  His  life,  so  pregnant 
in  action  that  it  seems  to  comprise  centuries,  did  not 
last  more  than  fifty-two  years. 


LONGING. 

Coin,  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again  ; 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 

Come,  as  thou  cam'st  a  thousand  times, 
A  messenger  from  radiant  climes, 
And  smile  on  thy  new  world,  and  be 
As  kind  to  all  the  rest  as  me. 

Or,  as  thou  never  cam'st  in  sooth. 
Come  now,  and  let  me  dream  it  truth, 
And  part  my  hair,  and  kiss  my  brow, 
And  say — Hy  love,  why  suffei  est  thou  ? 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again ; 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  tho  day. 

Matthew  Auxold. 


OUR   CARPET  BAG. 

Ornery  o?  Rent. — Rent  originated  in  conquest.  It 
was  the  tribute  of  a  conquered  people.    It  was  the 
price  they  paid  for  their  lives.  Some  more  valiant,  more 
numerous,  or  superior  race  conquered  a  country,  re- 1 
duced  thepeople  to  slavery,  and  only  spared  their  lives  ' 
that  they  might  labour  for  their  conquerors.    There  is  | 
no  rent  in  tho  Southern  States  of  America — there  is 
only  slavery ;  but  when  tho  slaves  are  allowed  to  work  i 
for  themselves,  they  have  to  pay  a  sum  for  this  freedom  1 
to  their  owners.    It  is  exactly  the  same  in  Russia.  The! 
slaves  have  annually  to  perform  certain  services  for  j 
their  masters,  or  if  they  be  allowed  wholly  to  work  for 
themselves,  they  have  to  pay  their  owner  a  stipulated 
sum.    Throughout  Europe  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  the  people,  except  the  Chinese,  perhaps, 
were  at  one  time  in  the  condition  of  the  serfs  of  llus.ia 
or  of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  money 
now  paid  as  rent  was  originally  the  commutation  for 
the  many  services  they  were  obliged  to  render  to  the 
lords  of  the  soil. 

Fresh  Eggs  with  a  Vengeance. — We  find  in  a 
contemporary  the  following  incident  of  Indian  life  re- 
corded : — I  was,  upon  one  occasion,  residing  with  an 
acquaintance  who  lived  in  an  obscure  village  culled 
ISulrum-'jhvrrev,  in  tho  Midnapore  district,  bordering 
upon  tho  Bulboneah  river,  which  communicates  trim 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  One  morning  early,  two  native 
fishermen  came  up  to  the  bungalow  with  a  basket  in 
their  hands,  which  npon  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  some  dozens  of  vcllicose  white  eggs,  about  the 
size  of  a  tennis  ball  each.  Upon  my  friend  inquiring  of 
tho  men  what  eggs  they  were,  one  of  them  replied, 
"Undhnr  ke  Cutohour  hi"  (they  arc*  turtles'  eggs). 
Th'-y  asked  one  rupee  (two  shillings)  for  the  lot,  which 
snm  was  paid  into  their  hands,  whilst  the  eggs  were 
transferred  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  Kho usamah 
(table  servant).  Being  a  novel  production,  both  my 
friend  and  his  lady  becamo  desirous  of  partaking  of  the 
ne.vly-purchased  delicacies,  and  directed  the  servant  to 
boil  half-a-dozen  of  them  for  breakfast.  The  same 
were  brought  to  table,  and,  in  part,  eaten  by  the  family, 
the  usu  d  members  of  which,  myself  included,  immedi- 
ately afterwards  experienced  a  nauseous  and  uneasy 
sensation,  insomnch  that  wo  were  under  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  tho  brandy  bottle,  whereby  to 
relievo  us  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  above 
dietary  adoption.  The  eggs  wcro  at  once  discarded, 
and  my  friend,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  caused  a  por- 
tion of  them  to  be  deposited  in  a  broad,  shallow  gwrdah 
(dish),  superimposing  upon  them  a  quantity  of  dry  good. 
Tin:  vessel  wits  then  consigned  to  the  flat  roofing  of  the 
house,  exposed  to  solar  heat.  In  the  course  of  three 
weeks  a(L<-r  this  event,  he  ascended  the  ladder  to  take  a 
survey  of  his  incubatory  stock,  when,  to  his  no  small 
share  of  MtrpriM  and  disgust,  ho  discovered  a  swarm  of 
loathsome  mailed  lizards  crawling  about  tho  stuccoed 
roof.  The  fact  at  onco  struck  him,  that  the  eggs  wc 
bid  eaten  <rcrO  tlioflc  of  an  alligator!  A  monstrous 
reptile  of  the  kind  had  been  repeatedly  observed  pro- 
cumbent upon  tho  sandy  beach,  contiguous  to  the 
dwelling,  011  previous  occasions. 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Must  the  Climate  op  Afhica  he  Fatal  to  Kubopeajts  ?— 

While  acknowledging  the  reality  of  the  danger  which  any 
European  incurs  by  living  in  a  climate  for  which  he  is  hy 
nature  wholly  unfitted,  Captain  Hcwett,  in  his  recent  book 
ou  Africa,  protests  against  attributing  all  the  many  deaths 
which  there  occur  to  this  cause.  Ho  speaks  strongly  of  tho 
prevalence  among  the  English,  and  especially  the  military, 
inhabitants  of  towns  of  habits  of  intemperance,  which  lira 
now  almost  banished  from  society  in  England,  and  the  ill' 
diligence  of  which  in  a  place  where  intemperance  is  certain 
death,  seems  hardly  credible.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  the  Euro- 
peans in  Sierra  Leone  take  little  exercise,  keep  late  hours, 
and  carry  to  such  an  excess  their  fondness  for  exciting 
ilrinks,  that  a  bottle  of  brandy  a  day  is  considered  a  mode- 
rate allowance.  The  habit  is  gradually  acquired.  The  hot 
dry  winds  produce  intolerable  thirst ;  the  new-comer  is  as- 
sured by  old  Africans  that  water  is  unwholesome  without  an 
infusion  of  brandy  to  kill  the  animalcula; ;  the  drink  is  re- 
freshing, and  the  spirit  does  not  produce  so  great  an  effect 
as  it  would  in  a  temperate  climate ;  and  thus  the  habit  grows, 
until  constant  drinking  produces  its  natural  effect,  and  then 
the  death  is  attributed  to  the  climate.  To  any  intending  resi- 
dent at  Sierra  Leone  or  the  Gambia,  Captain  Hewett's  advice 
would  be  invaluable.  His  recipe  is  very  simple  : — Constant 
exercise  and  employment  of  mind  and  body,  temperance  in 
the  use  of  light  wines,  and  entire  abstinence  from  spirits, 
with  regular  hours,  will,  he  says,  enable  a  man  to  live  nearly 
as  well  as  in  any  other  tropical  climate. 

How  Churches  are,  and  now  they  should  MS  Built.— 
"  Touching  the  primary  object  with  which  a  Protestant 
church  should  be  constructed— namely,  the  healing  by  tho 
congregation  of  what  the  clergyman  utters — church  archi- 
tecture is  in  no  respect  improved  'since  the  year  one.'  In- 
deed, for  some  good  or  bad  reason,  the  general  plan  of 
church-bniiding  becamo  fossilised  ages  ago  i  and,  judging 
by  observation,  which  is  probably  a  sure  guide  in  this  in- 
stance, a  variation  of  that  general  plan  would  seem  to  be  as 
much  out  of  the  question  as  a  resolving  of  a  petrified  plant 
into  its  original  vegetable  materials.  Nevertheless,  the  prin- 
ciples of  acoustics  ore  not  occult  mysteries ;  and  the  ability 
to  construct  houses  for  any  secular  purpose  in  strict  accord- 
ance to  those  principles  is  common  to  every  mason  and  car- 
penter  in  the  land;  witness,  for  instance,  the  large  and  small 
theatres,  all  over  the  land,  which  are  built  on  the  model  of 
the  amphitheatres  of  former  days.  In  fact,  the  plan  of  tho 
amphitheatre  is  also  a  fossil ;  but  as  the  originator  of  that 
branch  of  architecture  understood  his  business,  the  petrifac- 
tion is  a  benefit  instead  of  a  calamity.  The  principles  of 
theatrical  architecture  are  perfectly  simple.  They  grow  out 
of  the  necessities  of  tho  institution.  Seeing  and  hearing 
being  the  requisites  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  they  must 
be  brought  around  the  speaker,  and  elevated  in  successivo 
tiers  above  him.  That  is  really  the  whole  case.  The  speaker, 
then,  being  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  lowest  seats, 
so  1  being;  therefore,  in  elevation  below  tho  great  majority 
of  his  audience,  is  enabled  to  speak  with  his  head  erect, 
which  leaves  his  vocal  organs  iu  their  natural  position,  and 
capable  therefore  of  their  full  power  of  development.  Thon, 
as  sound  will  ris°  more  readily  than  it  will  move  even  on  a 
horizontal  line,  to  say  nothing  of  a  descending  line,  the  ma- 
jority hear  him  as  readily  as  tho  minority— especially  as  the 
scats  being  built  nearly  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  the 
speaker  Standing  in  the  centre  o_f  what  would  be  the  whole 
circle,  the  most  distant  of  tho  audience  are  all  equidistant, 
and  none  of  them  very  far  off.  But  the  builders  of  churches 
pursue  a  course  which  is  exactly  tho  opposite  of  all  thin, 
especially  in  those  churches  which  have  no  galleries.  They 
place  the  speaker  on  an  elevation  above  every  one  of  his 
audience,  thus  compelling  him  to  speak  in  a  stooping  posi- 
tion, which  contracts  his  vocal  organs  and  development; 
and  they  place  him  at  the  end  of  a  room  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  so  that  exactly  one-half  of  his  audience  are 
just  twice  as  far  removed  from  him  as  they  would  be  under 
tho  theatrical  plan  of  construction.  The  result  is,  in  a  large 
church,  that  the  speaker  finds  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making 
himself  audible  to  persons  sitting  at  and  near  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room;  and  those  persons,  in  turn,  can  hear  him. 
only  by  a  constant  and  painful  effort,  which  effort  necessa- 
rily prevents  much  of  their  enjoyment  and  benefit  in  tho 
church  service.  And  this  statement  of  tho  case  is  making 
the  very  best  of  it ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  many  people 
in  every  large  church,  who,  in  a  just  sense  of  tho  term,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  hear  tho  clergyman  at  all." 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Rush  Rings.— A  custom  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  morality  appears  anciently  to  have  prevailed, 
both  in  England  and  other  countries,  of  marrying  with  a 
rush  ring;  chiefly  practised,  however,  by  designing  men, 
for  tho  purpose  of  deceiving  women,  who  sometimes 
were  so  infatuated  as  to  believe  that  this  mock  cere- 
mony was  a  real  marriage. 

Map  Freak,  1S21.— A  newspaper,  of  January  -8th, 
mentions  att  extraordinary  feat  by  Mr.  Huddy,  the  post- 
master of  Lismore,  in  the  97th  year  of  his  ago.  Ho 
I  ravelled  for  a  wager  from  thai  town  to  Fermoy,  in  a 
Dungarvon  oyster-lub,  drawn  by  a  pig,  a  badger,  two 
cats,  a  goose,  and  a  hedgehog — with  a  largo  red  night- 
cap  011  his  head,  a  pig-driver's  whip  in  one  hand,  and  in 
tho  other  a  common  eow's-horn,  which  he  blew,  to 
encourage  his  team,  and  give  notice  of  this  new  mode  of 
posting. 

BbaTTNQ  THE  LviwrovK.— There  is  a  custom  of  "beat- 
ing the  lapstone,"  the  day  after  Christmas,  at  Nottleton 
near  Burton.  The  iihoeinakers  "  beat  the  lapstone 
at,  the  houses  of  all  water-drinkers,  in  consequence  of  a, 
neighbour',  Thomas  .Stickler,  who  had  not  tasted  mall- 
liquor  for  twenty  years,  having  been  made  tipsy  by 
drinking  only  a  hall-pint  of  alo  at  his  shoemaker  s  at 
Christmas.  When  he  got  home,  ho  tottered  into  bin 
house,  and  his  good  dame  said — "  John,  Where  have  you 
boenr  why,  you  are  in  liquor!"  "No,  I  am  not," 
hiccupped  he,  "  I've  only  fell  over  the  lup.;toiie,and  that 
lias  beaten  my  leg,  so  as  I  can't  walk 'quite  right." 
Ilenco  tho  annual  practical  joke—"  beating  tho  lan- 
.itonc."  * 
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"  EVERY  WEEK:*'  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


"  EVERY  WEEK." 

In  tho  next  No.  of  this  Journal  will  be  commenced  an  en- 
tirely Original  Novel  of  extraordinary  domestic  interest, 
entitled 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  WORLD; 

OR, 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  SECRET. 

By  Vane  Ibsioh  St.  Jons,  Author  of  "Undor  the  Shadow," 
"  Watching  for  tho  Dawn,"  &c,  &c,  &C. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  PHIZ. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  \Tl,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
fjomestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Ajfairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
toritcrs,  iciil  be  answered  briefly;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
reviles  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Corespondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  nut  be  guaranteed. 


A  Loving  Son. — T^he  word  "mamma"  has  become  natu- 
ralised among  as ;  but  it  is  not  half  bo  good  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish "mother."  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  Queeu,  he  doesn't  call  her  his  "  Ma"  (a  sound 
which  always  reminds  us  of  the  sheepish  "baa");  he  says 
"  my  mother,"  like  a  manly  Engbsh  son  speaking  of  a  true 
English  parent. 

S.  T.  (Bath). — Yes.  Formerly  bad  speUing  must  have  been 
a  mark  of  good  birth,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  remark, 
"  He  spells  very  well  for  a  lord." 

A  Shopman  asks  us  for  a  recipe  for  making  a  composition 
used  for  shop-tickets.  We  give  all  that  we  know  of  the  matter. 
Gum-arabic  powdered  very  fine,  common  writing  ink,  and  a 
portion  of  Indian  ink  ground  in  water.  Or  ismglass  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  mixed  with  the  ink,  would  give  the  glazed  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  the  gum ;  but  the  latter  answers  the  pur- 
pose, and  is  much  cheaper. 

Daisy  (Liverpool). — You  pay  no  more  for  Every  Week  than 
for  Twice  a  Week  :  only  one  penny  weekly. 

F.  G.  S.  (Bath). — Some,  who  have  studied  animals  care- 
fully, are  convinced  that  they  communicate  intelligence  to 
each  other  by  means  of  their  vocal  organs,  though  we  cannot 
understand  them  any  more  than  they  can  understand  us ; 
indeed,  we  cannot,  very  frequently,  understand  the  language 
of  even  our  fellow  men.  Many  of  our  simplest  of  languages, 
in  fact,  are  not  unlike  those  of  animals ;  thus,  the  Arabic 
spoken  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  is  very  simple 
indeed,  and  resembles  "  the  grunting  of  camels,  and  the 
bleating  of  goats."  This  language  is  mostly  composed  of 
those  guttural  sounds  andgroauings  like  the  plaintive  moans 
the  camel  utters  when  bemg  loaded,  and  the  bay-aying  of 
goats  when  calling  to  each  other. 

A  Briton. — We  can  understand  and  sympathise  with  your 
feelings  at  seeing  the  applause  bestowed  on  the  idiot  Train 
by  the  Americans.  It  is  worth  while  to  preserve  a  sample  of 
his  ravings  for  the  " unextinguishable  laughter"  of  poste- 
rity:— "Let  me  show  you  some  terrible  truths,"  said  this 
fool.  "  England  is,  I  believe,  to-day  bankrupt  to  the  centre ; 
she  is  a  sham ;  I  would  not  to-day  give  a  shilling  to  conquer 
her ;  there  is  one  million  of  paupers  in  that  country.  The 
whole  country  is  pauperised.  They  are  a  nation  of  beggars. 
I  have  found  them  out,  and  I  tell  you  they  are  a  nation  of 
cowards.  You  may  slap  them  in  the  face  and  kick  them,  and 
there  is  no  fight  in  them.  One  of  the  passions  of  my  life  has 
been  to  put  Brian  Boroihme,  an  Irish  descendant  of  kings, 
on  the  throne  of  England.  And  here  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
believe.  I  believe  sincerely  that  Lord  Palmerston  poisoned 
Prince  Albert  for  the  purpose  of  usurping  the  throne.  I  be- 
lieve he  did  it.  I  know  that  he  is  the  first  prince  who  has 
been  hurried  to  the  tomb  without  being  embalmed.  The 
Queen  to-day  hates  Lord  Palmerston." 

J.  S.  (Kennington)  should  write  larger,  and  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  What  matter  if  he  covers  twenty  sheets  ? 
Puper  is  cheap  enough.  Send  fresh  copy. 
D.  S. — Thanks  for  your  poems  and  good  wishes. 
Clarissa  asks :— "  What  harm  is  there  in  an  innocent  flirta- 
tion?" First,  may  we  ask  what  "  innocent  flirtation  "  is  ?  A 
flirtation  can  never  be  innocent  unless  a  wanton  and  delibe- 
rate trilling  with  the  holiest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  be 
so.  Of  all  games  it  is  the  most  dangerous,  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  may  break  hearts,  as  that  it  may  rum  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  those  concerned.  Coquetry  in  a  woman  is 
P'luivalent  to  libertinism  in  a  man. 

Fbetful. — The  book  mentioned  to  you  as  likely  to  create 
'more  disturbance  in  the  religious  world  than  Essays  and  Re- 
views, is  "  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  Critically 
Examined,"  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D. 
Rumour  says  that  the  bishop  will  resign  his  bishopric  of 
Natal  immediately  on  the  book  coming  out.  , 

S.  P.  P.— Kepler  died  in  1030.  He  \v;is  born  at  the  little 
village  of  Magstadt  in  Wurtcmberg,  and  is  now  to  have  a 
statue  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  neighbouring  provincial 
capital,  the  small  town  of  Weil  die  Stadt. 

Herbal.— Dandelion  leaves  are  very  commonly  used  on 
the  Continent  as  a  salad ;  they  are  very  wholesome,  and  to 
borne  constitutions  very  benehcial.  Your  fear  of  injurious 
effects  is  fallacious. 

A  Carpenter  (Bromley).— It  is  so.  As  subsistence  is  easily 
and  regularly  procured,  the  craving  for  enjoyment  of  all  kinds 
becomes  irresistible,  and  those  who  minister  to  it  are,  as  the 
rule  better  rewarded  than  those  who  supply  subsistence. 
The'  necessary  work  of  society  is  ever  overcrowded  with 
labourers ;  the  non-necessary  work— the  work  that  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  life  preserved— is  greatly  in  want  of 
hands  ;  or  the  genius  which  can  perform  it  is  a  comparative 
rarity.  All  the  arts,  accordingly,  that  minister  to  luxury, 
are  in  general  better  paid  than  necessary  handicralts. 
Daisy.— In  No.  40  of  Twice  a  Week.  Always  in  print. 
Sam.— The  ancient  wrestlers  used  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
anointing  and  afterwards  powdering  themselves  with  fine 
dust,  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  produced  by  too  great  per- 
spiration after  violent  bodily  exertion. 

C.  Maxwell  (Devon).— The  Turks  have  a  better  fashion 
for  their  horses  than  the  English  one  of  cutting  their  tails 
and  manes.  They  dy#them  a  rich  black,  which,  if  the  colour 
of  the  animal  is  light,  sometimes  produces  a  striking  effect, 


8.  T.  S. — The  hair  grows  from  the  roots  and  not  from  the 
ends ;  and  it  therefore  naturally  follows  that  hair  which  had 
not  grown  when  the  colouring  matter  was  applied  coidd  not 
havo  received  it.  This  also  explains  why  tho  job  of  dyoing 
hair  is  never  done. 

Gbisette. — Gas  in  Paris  is  more  than  double  tho  price  that 
it  is  in  London.  The  terms  there  aro  about  twelve  shillings 
per  thousand.  Paris  is  certainly  much  better  lighted  than 
London ;  but  it  ought  not  to  bo  so,  as  coals  are  so  much 
cheaper  in  London. 

Little  Pet  (Dublin.)  —  A  beautiful  drawing-room  table- 
cover  may  be  arranged  by  working  a  group  of  flowers  in 
wool-work  on  cloth  in  tho  centro,  and  adding  a  deep  border, 
also  in  wool-work,  to  fit  tight  round  the  table,  sewn  to  tho 
circle  of  cloth.  The  border  should  be  in  a  deep  scallop,  and 
between  each  a  tassel  should  be  placed.  The  outer  edge  of 
tho  scallop  should  bo  finished  with  a  cord. 

Jones  (Bradford). — In  the  volume-of  Twice  a  Week  you 
have  five  original  works  of  fiction,  besides  a  mass  of  useful 
information,  which  you  can  procure  in  no  other  form,  for 
3s.  (id.  The  illustrations  are  worth  tho  money,  if  you  regard 
the  volume  as  a  scrap-book  merely. 

Charles  Pitt.— The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the 
Lutheran.  In  the  middle  ages  several  attempts  were  made 
to  convert  the  Danes  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  After 
patiently  enduring  rigorous  treatment  and  persecution,  the 
clergy  at  length  obtained  free  toleration,  and  in  1537  the 
doctrine  of  tho  Gospel  was  decreed  to  be  the  national 
religion. 

Horrocks  (Abergavenny). — Tho  highest  point  ever  at- 
tained by  a  balloon  was  that  to  which  Messrs.  Glaisher  and 
Coxwell  recently  reached  in  their  late  scientific  experiment. 
It  was  six  and  a  half  miles,  being  more  than  a  mile  above 
the  reputed  height  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world. 

S.  P. — "  The  Dying  Hen's  Lament"  is  declined.  Why  not 
her  last  "Lay"? 

L.  B.— The  Brazil  nut  does  not  grow  singly.  The  shape, 
no  doubt,  is  admirably  suited  for  close  packing,  as  these  nuts 
are  enclosed  in  a  large  outer  shell,  much  larger  than  a  cocoa- 
nut  ;  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  cells  may  be  found  in  one 
shell,  each  containing  a  nut.  Parrots  are  particularly  fond 
of  them,  but  they  should  not  be  given  too  freely. 

Quill-Driver.— If  you  are  fond  of  adventure  and  humour, 
in  combination  with  a  "tender  tale  of  love,"  the  Treasure- 
Seekers  will  be  sure  to  please  you. 

Ellen  Kidd  (Borough). — What  you  tell  us  of  the  ants  is 
quite  credible ;  but  those  of  other  countries  are  still  more 
formidable.  In  Sierra  Leone  they  march  in  armies.  Leave 
a  piece  of  sugar  on  the  table,  and  it  will  begin  to  move,  ap- 
parently without  cause  j  but  it  is  covered  by  a  body  of  these 
unconquerable  plagues,  who  are  dragging  ofl'  the  prize.  One 
is  obliged  to  stand  the  bedstead  in  saucers  to  escape  being 
made  the  parade-ground  of  one  of  these  expeditions. 

A  Poor  Lad. — Only  exercise  a  little  prudence.  Save  j'onr 
halfpenny  a  day  or  two,  and  you  will  be  as  well  able  to  buy 
one  number  as  you  were  the  two. 

BROTHER  DEAR ! 
Brother,  dearest,  thou  art  weary 
With  the  sighing  and  the  strife, 
Aud  the  shadows  ever  dreary 
In  the  darkling  ways  of  life ; 
Yet  a  hope  thy  bosom  beareth, 
And  a  joy  thy  true  heart  weareth, 

Brother  dear ! 
Thou  hast  drained  sorrow's  phial, 
Aud  through  all  the  fiery  trial 
Given  self  a  stern  denial, 

Brother  dear ! 

Not  in  vain,  then,  hast  thou  striven ; 

Gold  comes  purer  from  the  flame : 
Thou  art  nearer  unto  heaven 
i  Than  before  the  trial  came ; 
Aud  the  lesson  that  thou  teachest, 
-       Aud  tho  moral  that  thou  preachest, 
Brother  deal- ! 
Is  to  some  a  weak  despairer, 
And  to  some  a  burden-bearer, 
That  the  world  may  yet  grow  fairer, 
Brother  dear ! 

Aabon  Smith. 

Jasper.— As  to  why  the  nine  of  diamonds  is  called  the 
"Curse  of  Scotland,"  Grose  says :—"  Diamonds  imply 
royalty,  being  ornaments  in  the  imperial  crown ;  and  every 
ninth,  king  of  Scotland  has  been  observed  for  many  ages  to 
be  a  tyrant  and  a  curse  to  that  country." 

S.  S.— Tradition  says,  that  a  thousand  captive  Jews  were 
employed  upon  the  construction  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

Lyd'ia  S.  has  been,  as  she  considers,  grossly  insulted.  At 
a  party  a  gentleman  was  introduced  to  her  as  a  partner  for  a 
waltz,  when,  to  Tier  astonishment,  he  declined  the  honour, 
assigning  as  his  reason  that  she  wore  an  arsenic-green  dress, 
and  that  he  wouldn't  poison  himself  for  anybody's  sake. 
Well,  the  gentleman  wasn't  very  polite,  but  he  was  right  in 
his  principle :  and  he  certainly  read  a  very  wholesome  lesson 
to  Lydia,  who  should  have  known  better  than  to  endanger 
her  own  health  and  that  of  othors  by  appearing  in  a  material 
which  every  one  now  knows  is  attended  with  danger  to  all 
concerned  in  it— manufacturer,  dressmaker,  wearer,  and— 
waltzer. 

P.  S.  P. — You  can  work  alabaster  with  the  same  tools  as 
marble,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  polish  from  its  softness. 
Alter  the  desired  form  has  been  imparted  to  it,  it  is  smoothed 
down  with  pumice-stone,  and  polished  with  a  mixture  of 
chalk,  6oap,  and  milk— the  finish  being  given  with  friction  by 
flannel. 

J.  J.  J.  J.  A.  (Walworth)  is  thanked  for  his  very  hearty 
expression  of  approval  at  our  change  of  name  and  form  of 
publication.  If  all  would  imitate  his  example,  and  introduce 
us  to  half-a-dozen  friends,  our  circulation  would  soon  surpass 
that  of  any  journal  out.  We  regret  that  our  arrangements 
do  not  enable  us  to  grant  the  favour  asked  by  our  "jolly 
friend :  a  note  to  the  Welcome  Guest  will  receive  immediate 
attention.  .  ' 

Violet.— The  volume  of  Twice  a  Week  contains  the  fol- 
lowing original  and  powerful  tales :— 1.  The  Flower  Girl.  2. 
Guilty  or  not  Guilty;  by  Mrs.  Gordon  Smithies.  3.  The  Game 
of  Ltfe ;  by  Mrs.  A.M.  Maillard.  i.  Daisy  Thome,  or  the  Grim- 
xood  Mystery.  5.  The  Lost  Son.  In  addition  to  these,  you  will 
find  miscellaneous  reading  sufficient  to  last  you.  for  the  whole 
winter. 

Young  England.— Apply  on  board  the  merchants  ships  in 
the  docks. 

G.  Brewer.— At  some  medical  bookseller,  such  as  Renshaw, 
Strand,  London ;  or  ChurchUl,  New  Burlington-street. 


Silas  Maener  (Bodmin).— Tho  title  Once  a  Week  was  sug- 
gested by,  and  in  idea  borrowed  from,  All  the  Year  Hound. 
That  is  a  complete  answer  to  our  facetious  contemporary,  who 
had  a  hand  in  that  "  literary  piracy." 

Matilda  Smith. — Divorces  are  permitted  among  the  Turks. 
Tho  causes  for  which  a  Mahometan  woman  may  demand  a 
divorce  are  clearly  and  broadly  laid  down  in  tho  Koran,  and 
her  evidenco  is  sufficient,  because  tho  Mahometan  law  sup- 
poses that  a  woman  must  be  violently  aggrieved  before  the 
modesty  of  her  sex  will  allow  her  to  appear  in  public  with 
such  application.  So  careful  is  this  law  to  sparo  her  feelings, 
that  she  is  not  even  required  to  recount  her  injuries,  unless 
of  her  own  free  will :  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  place  her  slipper 
reversed— that  is,  with  the  solo  upward— before  the  cadi,  and 
tho  case  is  finished ;  the  divorce  is  granted  without  further 
inquiry.  It  is  fortunate  that  our  laws  render  a  severance  of 
the  matrimonial  tie  more  difficult. 

Q.  in  the  Corner  is,  wo  aro  afraid,  having  a  quiet  joke  at 
the  expense  of  our  teetotal  friends.  However,  his  story  is  a 
good  one,  so  we  give  it.  He  says: — "At  a  certain  'tempe- 
rance party,'  after  various  speeches  and  songs  with  the 
Chorus — 

'  Wine  is  heating, 
Water  is  cooling; 
Wine  costs  money, 
Water  costs  nothing,' 

there  was  a  grand  display  of  the  oxyhydrogen  microscope, 
when  the  company  were  amazed  to  behold  the  hideous  crea- 
tures that  lived  in  '  a  drop  of  water.'  Everybody  asked,  '  Is 
there  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  creatures  ? '  '  Yes,'  said 
the  exhibitor,  'a  little  "spirit"  mixed  with  the  water  will 
kill  them  ! '  '  Oh ! '  said  the  temperanco  folks ;  and  imme- 
diately warm  spirits  and  water,  with  a  little  sugar,  were 
ordered  '  all  round,'  and  the  evening  passed  over  '  as  had 
never  been  known  before.' " 

Iwdustbia. — Take  lessons  in  paper  flower-making.  De- 
scription would  not  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Ignorant.  —  The  following  are  the  lines  to  which  you 
allude : — 

"  Yes,  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathise 

with  clay. 

As  tho  husband  is,  the  wife  is:  thou  art  mated  with  a 

clown, 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag 
thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its 
novel  force, 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his 

horse." 

They  are  from  Tennyson's  poem  of  Locktley  Sail. 

Maby  Eliza.— For  a  full-dress  dinner-party  you  must  de- 
cidedly wear  a  low-body  dress,  and  wear  your  hair  orna- 
mented as  for  a  ball. 

Bdstdody. — Hesse  is  pronounced  Sets,  not  Sesiie. 

Anxious. — It  is  lawful  to  marry  a  first-cousin. 

Geobge.— A  gentleman  should  be  married  in  a  blue  frock- 
coat,  white  or  light  waistcoat,  grey  or  other  light  trowsers, 
and  a  light  tie.    Avoid  showy  colours. 

An  Actob.— To  clean  gold  lace,  sew  the  lace  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  boil  it  in  a  pint  of  soft  water  and  two  ounces  of  soap; 
then  wash  it  in  cold  water.  If  it  bo  tarnished,  apply  a  little 
warm  spirits  of  wine  to  the  tarnished  parts. 

Maria  L—  Nice,  a  seaport  near  Italy,  is  pronounced Nccce. 

W.  W.  W. — Being  under  age,  you  cannot  make  any  legal 
contract  without  the  consent  of  your  father  or  guardian. 

Theodora  M.— The  line  you  refer  to  is  in  Jane  Shore : — 
"  She  sets,  like  stars  that  fall  to  rise  no  more." 

Black  Pbince.— An  apprentice  cannot  be  made  to  work 
for  his  master  after  the  age  of  twenty-one,  unless  he  gave 
his  consent  to  be  bound  for  a  longer  period. 

Baldeb  the  Beautiful.  —  Wo  believe  that  hartshorn, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  oil,  if  rubbed  upon  the  head,  sti- 
mulates the  growth  of  hair. 

G.-M.  S.  (Hull).— AVe  do  not  open  our  columns  for  matri- 
monial appeals. 
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TIIE  TREASURE-SEEKERS ; 


ROMANCE   OP   THE   GOLDEN  VALLEY. 
CITAPTER  VII. 

IS  TIIE  WOODS. 

Tot  a  long  tim«  the  echo  brought  to  the  eara  of  the 
travellers  the  formidable  roarings  of  the  two  forest- 
kings,  mingled  with  the  plaintive  cries  of  the  jackals. 
Presently  a eonnd  of  another  nature  proved  tho  inter- 
vention of  a  human  being  in  this  desert  scene. 

"  H  »*  a  abet  from  a  carbine,"  cried  Ferdinand. 

who  can  be  amusing  himself  by  h anting  in  these  soli- 
tude*?" 

"  One  of  the  American  hnnters,  no  doubt,  whom  we 
■ee  at  Ariepe,  from  time  to  time,  selling  their  beaver- 
sic  ins,  and  who  en  re  no  more  for  a  jaguar  or  a  puma 
than  for  a  jackall." 

No  other  noue  troubled  the  calmness  of  the  night. 
The  stars  burnt  brilliantly  in  the  sky, and  a  faint  breeze 
whispered  through  the  foliage. 

■  wbithar  art  we  going?"  aaked  Ferdinand,  after  a 
lonar  silence.  I 

"To  La,  Poza,  where  some  friends  await  me,  and 
where  we  shall  paaa  the  night;  thence  to  the  Hacienda 
del  Vonado." 

"To  the  Hacienda  del  Venado!"  exclaimed  Ferdi- 
■*"d.    "  I  also  era  goin?  'hither." 
Had  it  been  'lay,  CcmUHo  wonld  have  seen  the  yonng 
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man  blushing  at  these  words,  for  his  heart  was  drawing 
him  irresistibly  towards  the  daughter  of  Don  Augu.-tin. 

"  May  I  know  the  motive  which  takes  you  to  tho 
Hacienda  ?"  asked  Cuchillo. 

Ferdinand  hesitated.    At  length  lie  said — 

"  I  have  no  money.  I  go  to  ask  Don  Angustin  Pcna 
to  admit  me  into  the  number  of  his  cattle-keepers." 

"'Tisabad  business  that  vou  are  anxious  to  under- 
take, friend.  To  expose  yourlife  every- day  for  a  trifling 
salary— to  watch  by  night— to  run  about  in  tho  burn- 
ing sun,  or  in  tho  cold  nights  —  that  is  the  life  of  a 
waauero." 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  said  Ferdinand.  "  Is  it  not 
the  life  I  have  been  used  to  ?  Hare  I  not  always  lived 
in  solitude  and  privation  ?  Better  bo  a  vaquero  than  a 
beggar." 

He  knows  nothing,"  thought  Cuchillo ;  "  if  ho  did 
he  would  not  dream  of  an  employment  of  this  nature. 
Then  ho  added  aloud  —  "I  have  something  better  to 
propose  to  yon.  You  are  an  orphan,  and,  except  myself, 
no  one  would  mourn  if  yon  wero  to  die.  Have  you 
heard  of  tho  great  expedition  which  they  have  just  or- 
ganised at  An.po  ?" 
"  No." 

"  }','•  of  i'.tlien.  In  such  an  expedition,  a  yonng  fellow 
liko  you  would  bo  of  wonderful  use, ;  and  a  gamhusino 
so  renowned  as  you  are,  would  make  his  fortune  at  ouo 
stroke." 

"  If  he  parries  tliij  thrust,"  thought  tho  bandit,  "  ho 
knows  nothing." 

"  It  is  iin  expedition  of  treasure-seekers,  then?"  said 
Ferdinand,  carelessly. 

"  Yes.  I  am  going,  with  some  friends,  to  the  Ifaci- 
end.i  del  Vcn-ido,  and  from  thence  to  tho  presidency  of 


Tabus,  to  explore  Apaeheria,  which,  they  say,  contains 
immense-  treasure.    There  are  nearly  a  hundred  of 

us  " 

Ferdinand  remained  silent. 

"          And,  although,"  continued  Cuchillo,  "I  have 

never  been  beyond  Tubac,  I  am  to  bo  ono  of  the  guides 
of  the  expedition.    What  say  you  ?" 

"I  have  many  reasons  for  not  engaging  without  re- 
flection," replied  Ferdinand.  "  I  must  have  four-and- 
twenty  hours  to.  decide  in." 

Thia  expedition,  which  ho  heard  of  now  for  tho  first 
time,  might  destroy  or  favour  his  prospects.  Ho  was, 
therefore  prudent. 

Cuchillo  spurred  on  his  horso,  whistling  meanwhile 
with  joy  at  finding  himself,  a9  he  imagined,  tho  solo 
possessor  of  tho  golden  secret.  The  greatest  harmony 
appeared  to  reign  bohveen  those  two  men,  who,  although 
ignorant  of  it,  had  reason  for  mutual  hate  against  each 
other  ;  when  suddenly  tho  horse  stumbled  and  foil. 

Ferdinand  leaped  to  tho  ground,  his  eyes  flashing, 
and  crying  in  a  menacing  tone — 

"  You  have  never  passed  Tubac,  you  say  P  Since  when, 
then,  havo  you  had  this  horse,  Cuchillo  ?'" 

"What  does  that  matter  to  you?"  ciied  tho  adven- 
turer, surprised  by  a  question  to  which  his  conscience 
g.ivo  an  alanning  significance  ;  "and  what  has  my 
horso  to  do  with  the  question  which  you  address  to 
me  so  discourteously  ?" 

"  By  the  soul  of  Arellanos,  I  will  know,  or  " 

Cuchillo  gave  a  spur  to  his  horse,  which  leaped  on 
one  side,  and  seized  his  carbino.  Ferdinand,  however 
rushed  forward  and  grasped  his  hand. 

"  How  long  havo  you  had  this  horso  ?"  he  repeated 

"Hali!  what  curiosity!"  replied  Cuehillo,  with' a 
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forced  laugh.  "  Wl'11,  as  you  so  much  want,  to  know,  I 
will  tell  you.  I  have  had  this  horse — lot  me  see — about 
six  weeks.    You  have  frequently  seen  me  with  it." 

It  was  the  first  time,  iu  t'.ict,  that.  Ferdinand  had  seen 
Cuehillo-  on  this  horse;  for,  in  spite  of  his  stumbling 
propensities,  he  was  full  of  excellent  qualities,  an  I  was 
reserved  for  grand  occasions.  Tho  lie  of  the  bandit 
dissipated  some  of  tho  suspicions  which  Ferdinand  had 
formed,  and  leaving  tho  bandit's  hand  tree — 

"Pardon,"  he  said,  "for  this  violence !  But  permit 
me  to  ask  you  another  question." 

"  Speak!"  cried  Cuehillo.  "One  question  more  or 
less  matters  not  between  friends." 

"  Who  sold  you  this  horse  r 

"  His  owner,  parblcu!"  cried  tho  adventurer,  to  gain 
time.  "Some  one  1  did  not  know,  who  had  just  come 
from  a  long  journey." 

"An  unknown  p    said  Ferdinand.  "  Pardon  again !" 

"Some  one  stolo  him  from  you,  perhaps?"  asked 
Cuehillo,  ironically. 

"  No;  but  think  no  moro  of  my  folly." 

"  I  pardon  you,"  said  Cuehillo,  with  a  magnanimous 
air —  all  the  more,"  he  muttered,  "  as  you  will  not  go 
much  further,  you  son  of  a  dog  !" 

Ferdinand  was  no  longer  on  his  guard,  and  tho  ban- 
dit took  advantage  of  the  obscurity  to  unsling  his  car- 
bine, lie  was  about  to  put  his  scheme  of  vengeance  into 
execution,  when  a  horseman,  leading  a  beast  ready 
saddled  and  bridled,  arrived  at  full  gallop. 

"  Is  that  you,  Senor  Cuehillo  ?"  cried  the  new-comer. 

"The  devil!"  muttered  Cuehillo.  "Ah!  is  it  you, 
Benito." 

"  Yes.  Have  you  saved  the  man  ?  Senor  Don  Stephen 
has  sent  me  with  some  fresh  water  and  a  horse  for  him." 

"  Here  he  is,"  replied  Cuehillo.  "  Thanks  to  me,  he 
is  safe  and  sound  :  then  he  muttered,  "  until  the  mo- 
ment when  I  have  him  once  more  alone  ! " 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  servant,  "  let  us  start  for  our 
sleeping-place." 

Ferdinand  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  all  three  gal- 
loped silently  towards  the  spot  where  the  cavalcade  had 
halted — the  servant  thinking  only  of  being  as  quick  as 
possible,  that  he  might  take  his  rest;  Cuehillo  cursing 
the  arrival  of  this  man,  who  had  so  delated  his  ven- 
geance ;  and  Ferdinand  vainly  endeavouring  to  drive 
away  the  suspicions  which  this  singular  coincidence  had 
awakened  in  his  mind. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  gleam  of  fires 
ahead  indicated  the  halt  of  the  adventurers  at  La  Poza, 
aud  in  a  few  minutes  the  spot  was  reached. 

Ac  a  short  distance  from  the  Cistern  of  La  Poza,  was 
a  tract  of  thick  forest,  through  which  ran  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  Hacienda  del  Venado.  Nearer  to  the  edge 
of  the  little  valley,  upon  the  side  of  the  path,  the  tra- 
vellers had  kindled  an  immense  fire,  partly  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  night  air,  and  partly  to  keep  oif 
any  jaguars  or  pumas  that  might  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  water. 
■  Not  far  from  this  fire  the  servants  had  placed  the 
camp-beds  of  the  Senator  and  Dou  Stephen  ;  and  while 
a  large  saddle  of  mutton  was  being  roasted  for  supper, 
a  skin  bottle  of  wine  was  cooling  in  a  trough  of  fresh 
water. 

After  a  painful  day's  march,  this  night-halt  by  the 
borders  of  the  Cistern  presented  a  most  attractive  spec- 
tacle. 

"  Behold  our  halting-place,  Ferdinand,"  said  Cuehillo, 
in  a  tone  of  affection,  the  better  to  disguise  the  rancour 
of  bis  feelings.  "  Dismount  here,  while  I  report  your 
arrival  to  our  chief.  It  is  Don  Stephen  de  Arechiza 
under  whose  orders  we  are  enrolled,  aud,  between  you 
and  me,  you  cannot  do  better." 

Cuehillo  did  not  wish  his  victim  to  escape  him,  and 
he  was,  accordingly,  more  than  ever  eager  that  he 
6hould  join  the  expedition.  He  advanced  towards  Don 
Stephen. 

"  I  am  desirous,  senor,"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
to  the  Spaniard,  to  say  two  words  to  your  honour, 
with  the  permission  of  his  excellency  the  Senator." 

Don  Stephen  made  a  sign  to  Cuehillo  to  follow  him 
into  one  of  the  dark  avenues  of  the  forest. 

"You  would  never  guess,  senor,"  said  Cuehillo, 
"  who  it  is  whom  your  generosity  has  saved ;  for  1  have 
brought  him  safe  and  sound,  as  you  see." 

The  Spaniard  placed  in  his  hand  the  promised  piece 
of  gold,  and  Cuehillo  proceeded — 

"  It  is  the  young  Ferdinand  Arellanos  to  whom  you 
have  given  life.  I  was  actuated  by  my  good  heart ;  but, 
after  all,  we  may  have  done  a  very  foolish  action." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Don  Stephen.  We  can  easily  look 
after  him  if  he  is  to  be  of  our  party,  and  I  suppose  he 
has  so  decided  ?" 

"  He  has  asked  four-and-twenty  hours  to  decide  in." 

"  Do  you  think  he  knows  anything  ?" 

"  I  fear  so ;  but,  at  any  rate,  wc  have  only  lent  him 
his  life." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  That  I  should  be  quite  easy  in  my  conscience  if— 
yarbleu  !"  he  added,  brusquely — "  if  I  were  to  send 
this  young  man  to  broil  in  the  other  world." 

"  God  torbid !"  cried  Dou  Stephen,  eagerly,  "  even  if 
he  knew  all.  I  command  a  hundred  men  ;  he  is  alone. 
No  one  need  fear  him.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  so  must 
you  be." 

"All  right!"  grumbled  Cuehillo.  "But  after  a  bit 
I'll  find  " 

"I  will  see  this  young  man,"  interrupted  Don  Ste- 


phen, returning,  while  Cuehillo  followed  him,  grum- 
bling— \ff  \"  °j 

"  What  the  devil  made  him  ask  me  how  long  I  had 
had  my  horse  ?  Let  me  see.  The  animal  stumbled — 
that  is  tho  moment  ho  questioned  and  theatened  me. 
I  don't  understand,  but  suspect  much." 

When  Arechiza  and  Cuehillo  regained  the  camp,  a 
certain  agitation  was  visible.  All  the  horses,  which 
had  been  dispersed  in  every  direction,  wero  now  col- 
lected near  the  fire,  and  the  light  gleamed  on  their 
glaring  eyes,  and  their  outstretched  necks  seemed  as  if 
imploring  the  protection  of  their  human  guardians. 

It  was  evident  that  danger  was  not  far  distant. 

"There  is  a  jaguar  roaming  about  near  here,"  said 
one  of  the  attendants,  "  aud  our  animals  havo  scented 
him." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  another, "  the  jaguar  only  attacks  young 
foals ;  he  would  not  chance  a  battle  with  a  strong, 
vigorous  horse." 

"  Is  that  your  idea?"  replied  tho  first.  "Ask  Benito, 
here,  who  lost  one,  a  strong  and  beautiful  horse,  which 
he  loved  much." 

Benito  advanced  towards  the  two  speakers. 

"  One  day,"  he  said,  "  or  rather  one  night,  I  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  Hacienda  del  Venado,  where 
I  was  serving,  and  I  had  to  pass  the  hours  of  darkness 
near  the  source  of  the  Ojo  de  Agua.  I  had  tied  up  my 
horse  some  distance  from  me,  and  I  slept  as  one  sleeps 
after  a  journey  of  twenty  leagues,  when  I  was  woke  up 
by  the  bowlings  and  growlings  of  all  the  devils.  There 
was  a  moonlight  like  the  clearest  day.  I  could  not  re- 
light my  fire,  as  the  last  embers  had  died  out ;  and  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  rather  nervous  at  this  iufernal 
hubbub,  when  I  saw,  galloping  towards  me,  my  horse, 
which  had  broken  its  lasso  at  the  risk  of  strangling  it- 
self. After  him  was  a  superb  jaguar  in  full  pursuit. 
He  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground,  for  every  one 
of  his  bounds  appeared  to  carry  him  twenty  feet  or 
more.  I  understood  at  once  that  my  horse  was  lost. 
I  listened  eagerly,  but  heard  nothing.  This  silence 
lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  I  suddi-nly 
heard  a  terrific  roar."  The  narrator  stopped,  trernbliLj;. 
"  Holy  Virgin  !"  he  cried;  "  it  was  like  that !" 

At  the  moment,  in  fact,  a  tremendous  cry  was  heard 
not  far  from  La  Poza,  and  cut  short  the  speech  of  Benito. 
A  profound  silence  succeeded  it,  while  a  breath  of  terror 
seemed  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere  around  the 
heads  of  the  men  and  animals. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  BENITO  SHOWS  A  PARTIALITY  FOR  JAGUAES. 

The  old  herdsman  could  have  gone  on  with  his  story 
without  fear  of  interruption ;  but  he  knew  well  that  no 
one  would  hear  him. 

The  imminence  of  danger,  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
ferocious  beast,  froze  every  heart  and  paralysed  every 
tongue.  He  was  silent,  therefore,  as  the  others,  and 
was  reflecting  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  this  terrible 
crisis,  when  Don  Stephen  broke  the  stillness. 

"  Seize  your  arms,''  he  cried. 

"  It  is  useless,  master,"  replied  the  old  herdsman, 
whose  experience  of  jaguars  made  him  somewhat  of  an 
authority.  "  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  prevent  the 
fire  going  out." 

A  dry  faggot,  which,  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  on  the 
flames,  sent  up  a  vivid  light  toward  the  sky  and 
around  the  camp. 

"  Unless  they  are  strangling  with  thirst,"  said  Benito, 
"  these  demons  of  darkness  will  not  dare  to  come  within 
the  circle  of  the  fire.  But,  I  must  say,  thirst  often 
chokes  them,  and  then  they  don't  care  for  fire  or  flame. 
So,  if  we  don't  want  to  keep  them  from  the  water,  we 
had  better  get  out  of  their  way.  They  are  always  more 
thirsty  than  hungry." 

"How  when  they  have  drank?"  asked  Baraja,  whose 
countenance,  lit  up  by  the  fire,  showed  much  un- 
easiness. 

"  No.  Then  they  appease  their  hunger.  They  are 
very  sensual,  these  jaguars.  It  is  natural  enough, 
though." 

A  second  cry,  evidently  farther  off,  proved  to  the 
auditory  of  Benito  that  thirst  was  not  quite  choking 
the  jaguar  in  the  present  instance.  Every  one  pre- 
served a  rigid  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  crackling 
of  the  dry  sticks,  which  Baraja  cast  profusely  on  the 
fire. 

'•  Gently,  comrade,"  cried  Benito;  "if  you  consume 
our  stock  of  firewood  in  that  way,  you  will  have  to  go  to 
the  woods  for  a  fresh  supply." 

"  No,  no ;  by  all  the  devils  !"  replied  the  adventurer. 

"  Well,  then,  be  careful ;  make  the  wood  last,  as  we 
shall  be  in  utter  darkness,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
jaguar,  whom  two  hours  more  abstinence  will  choke 
with  thirst." 

If  Benito  desired  to  frighten  his  auditors,  ho  had  per- 
fectly succeeded;  fpr  they  all  gazed  with"  anguish  at 
the  morsel  of  dried  stick  that  still  remained  uncon- 
sumed. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Don  Stephen  had  postponed 
his  interview  with  Ferdinand,  who,  had  he  known  that 
ArecMsa  had  given  the  order  to  Cuehillo  to  save  him, 
would  not  have  waited  so  long  to  render  him  his  thanks. 
More  than  ever  Don  Stephen  cast  at  him  an  inquiring 
glance  ;  but  the  young  man  stood  in  tho  shade,  and  was 
unrecognisable  by  any. 


Iho  silence  still  reigned.  The  Spaniard  and  the 
Senator  regained  their  beds,  on  which  they  sat,  rifle  in 
hand;  and  there  only  remained  round  Benito  his  two 
comrades,  with  Baraja,  Cuehillo,  and  Ferdinand.  The 
horses  still  grouped  themselves  round  the  fire,  and  their 
loud  breathing  nn-i  distended  nostrils  proved  that  tho 
danger  had  not  yet  disappeared. 

For  some  moments  no  human  voice  broke  the  still- 
ness. In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger  it  is  a  relief 
to  hear  such  a  sound;  and  at  length  one  of  them  asked 
Benito  to  finish  his  interrupted  story. 

"I  have  told  you,"  he  continued,  "that  the  jaguar 
bounded  off  in  pursuit  of  my  horse,  and  I  had  not,  as  I 
have  this  evening,  a  light  to  scare  him  away.  Presently 
I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  horse  galloping 
towards  me  again  ;  but  it  was  his  last  gallop  i  saw,  if  X 
might  judge  by  the  terrible  rider  on  his  back. 

"  The  jaguar,  crouched  upon  his  back,  his  teeth  buried 
in  his  neck,  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  tho 
animal;  and  when  near  me,  a  loud,  crackling  sound  of 
crushing  bones  was  heard,  and  tho  horse  fell.  Tho 
jaguar  had  broken  the  vertebra)  near  the  head. 

'  The  horse  and  the  tiger  rolled  over  together  ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  1  found  nothing  but  the  skele- 
ton of  tho  horse  who  had  carried  me  so  long.  And  now, 
friend,  do  you  still  think  that  jaguars  never  attack  any- 
thing but  foals  ?" 

No  one  answered.  Benito's  audience  cast  their  eager 
glances  at  the  zone  of  light  which  encompassed  them, 
as  if  fearing  to  see  shining  the  eyes  of  one  of  theso 
formidable  animals. 

Ferdinand  was  the  first  to  break  tho  silence. 

"  If  you  had  not  had  a  horse,  tho  jaguar  would  havo 
eaten  you :  your  horse  therefore  saved  you.  Here  we 
have  twenty  horses  for  one  tiger." 

"  This  young  man  reasons  well,"  cried  Baraja,  re- 
assured. 

"Yes,  twenty  horses,"  said  Benito.  "They  will 
remain  here  awhile ;  but  presently  they  will  fly  away. 
The  instinct  of  the  anim  ils  will  make  them  run  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  water,  and  perhaps  " 

"  Perhaps  what  ?"  asked  all  voices  at  once. 
'  "  Perhaps  he  has  already  tasted  human  flesh,  and 
these  animals  are  not  likely  to  prefer  a  horse  to  ouo 
of  us." 

"  Reassuring,  I  must  say,"  muttered  Cuehillo. 

"  But  then  he  will  be  content  with  one  of  us,"  said 
Benito,  "  if  he  has  not  a  female  with  him  ;  in  which  c?so 
he  would  display  his  gallantry  by  killing  a  pair  of  us." 

"  Corbleu !"  cried  Baraja,  fervently,  I  pray  Heaven 
this  tiger  is  a  bachelor !" 

And  he  cast  upon  the  fire  some  more  dead  branches. 

"  Gently  now,  gently,"  cried  Benito ;  "  we  have  yet 
six  hours  of  night,  and  these  sticks  will  only  last  us  one 
hour." 

So  saying,  he  took  off  some  of  the  wood  which  Baraja 
had  cast  on  the  flames. 

"  We  have  three  chances,"  he  added,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  submits  to  a  miserable  fate.  The  first  is,  that 
the  jaguar  may  not  be  thirsty;  the  second,  that  he  will 
content  himself  with  one  of  tho  horses;  and  third,  that 
he  may  be  a  bachelor." 

Nobody  contradicted  the  terrible  exactitude  of  this 
calculation. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  that  this  jaguar  is 
likely  to  return  ?  I  have  known  these  animals  to  howl 
at  night  round  my  hut,  and  go  away,  never  to  return." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Benito,  when  the  banks  of  their 
drinking-place  are  free,  when  they  scent  some  prey,  too, 
afar  oil';  but  here  their  passage  to  the  water  is  inter- 
cepted, we  are  in  great  numbers,  and  the  jaguar  will 
not  leave  us  without  tasting  or  drinking.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  gone." 

And  as  if  to  confirm  his  words,  another  roar  was  at 
that  moment  heard. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "his  thirst  is  increasing;  the  air  of 
the  night  irritates  him,  combined  with  the  fresh  and 
cooling  evaporations  from  the  cistern.  Alas !  our  first 
chance  has  escaped  us." 

"  Be  silent,  prophet  of  evil,"  cried  Cuehillo,  advanc- 
ing, knife  iu  hand,  towards  Benito;  "  have  you  nothing 
but  such  things  as  these  to  speak  of?" 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  said  the  old  vaquero,  without 
moving.  "  I  thought  we  were  all  brave  men  here. 
Your  knife  would  only  do  what  the  jaguar  may  do  pre- 
sently, aud  then  there  would  be  less  to  fight  the  beast ; 
for,  mind  you,  they  won't  eat  a  dead  body — the  noble 
animals:  they  " 

His  speech  was  interrupted  by  another  roar — but  from 
the  other  side  of  the  camp. 

"  Holy  Mary !  the  tiger  is  married !"  cried  Baraja, 
with  anguish. 

"  This  man  is  right,"  sr.id  Benito,  "  for  there  are  two, 
and  two  male  tigers  never  hunt  together;  so  there 
are  two  chances  gone,  Senor  Cuehillo." 

"  May  the  lightning  consume  me,  if  I  have  ever  been 
in  the  company  of  such  a  croaker  before!"  grumbled 
Cuehillo,  who,  in  spite  of  his  anger,  did  not  care  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  victims  exposed  to  the 
jaguar. 

"  Yet,  as  long  as  the  horses  are  here,  I  am  not 
afraid,"  said  Baraja. 

"  That  is  the  only  chance  left,"  hazarded  one  of 
Benito's  friends. 

But,  as  he  s"poke,  a  loud  roar  was  heard,  and  the  horses 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic.  The  earth  trembled 
beneath  their  feet,  and  away  they  flew  at  full  gallop. 
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As  this  last  resource  vanished,  Benito  rose  and  ap- 
proached Don  Stephen  and  the  Senator;  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them: — 

"  (xentle.ncn,"  he  said,  "  prudence  requires  that  you 
will  not  re.ruin  so  far  from  tue  rest  of  us.  As  you  see, 
there  is  danger  on  both  sides ;  it  will  be  best  to  keep 
dose  together,  and  as  neax  as  possible  to  the  fire." 

The  affrighted  look  of  the  Senator  afforded  a  strange 
contrast  to  that  of  Don  Stephen,  who  still  preserved  his 
calm  dignity. 

"  Ic  is  good  advice,"  cried  Tragaduros.  "Listen  to 
him." 

And  he  rose  to  profit  by  the  devotion  of  the  old 
servizor. 
Don  Stephen  stopped  him. 

"  Come,  Benito,  are  not  all  these  hunter  stories  of 
yours  ton  to  frighten  us  ?' 

'•  Sol   By  Heaven  they  are  true !"  cried  Benito. 


"  I  shall  remain  here,  then,"  said  Don  Stephen.  "A 
•triefs  place  is  at  the  head  of  his  men.  You,  Senor 
Ticento,  can  go  to  the  left." 

Tra_radaraa  lost  no  time  in  following  this  advice.  He 
crossed  over  to  the  tire,  and,  though  he  pretended  to 
guard  the  left,  he  kept  as  close  to  the  men  as  he  could, 
trembling  as  the  two  savage  animals  began  a  loud  and 


prolonged  chorus. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TIGER-SLATERS. 

Bt  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  Benito  fed  parsimo- 
niously, Don  Stephan  could  be  seen  moving  in  tiie  di- 
rection of  the  cries,  on  the  right.  He  had  the  calm  of 
a  banter  wbo  is  on  the  track  of  a  deer.  Ferdinand,  on 
seeing  the  chief  advancing,  felt  that  exaltation  which 
danger  always  inspires  in  the  hearts  of  bravo  men; 
but  his  poniard  was  his  only  weapon. 

He  cast  a  glance  at  the  double-barrelled  gun,  with 
which  the  Senator  was  more  lively  to  shoot  his  compa- 
nions than  the  jaguar,  and  observing  that  he  was  glanc- 
ing at  him  curiously — for  Ferdinand  ooempied  the  centre 
of  a  crroap — he  advanced  towards  him,  Baying — 

'  Senator,  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  expose  a 
■cious  as  yours  ;  you  have  parents — you  are  of 
mily — but  no  one  will  weep  for  me.  Let  us 
aces,  and  let  me  form  a  rampart  against  the 

oposition  was  made  by  Ferdinand  at  a  moment 
1  cries  of  the  thirsty  animals  were  becoming 
id  more  discordant  than  ever.  It  was  eagerly 
therefore ;  and  the  young  mnn,  with  sparkling 
trembling  lips,  advanced  a  few  steps  towards 
,  and  waited,  carbine  in  hand,  the  attack  which 

ephen  and  he  seemed  motionless  as .  statues, 
ion  was  bee  .ming  every  moment  more  critical, 
the  moments  of  silence,  however,  a  pi  lintive 
eard  — the  cry  of  the  jackall;  a  sweet  melody 
■ison  with  the  roar  of  the  tiger.  Then  on  the 
■  was  heard  one  of  a  similar  note. 

o,  cried  Benito  ;"  thoec  cric3  are  from  human 
rappers  from  the  north ;  they  arc  separated, 
»  their  signal." 

hile,  the  two  trappers — if  such  they  were — 
to  advance  with  great  caution,  for  not  the 
of  a  branch  or  the  rustle  of  a  leaf  could  be 

!  yon  by  the  fire  there  V*  suddenly  cried  a 
of  the  darkness ;  "  we  are  approaching  you. 

not  the  moment  to  pause  and  describe  the 
frame  and  bizarre  accoutrements  of  the  new- 
itfL-e  it  to  say  that  he  was  a  giant,  armed  with 

arp  eye  of  the  American  hunter  took  in  at  one 
e  entire  group,  and  fell  with  pleasure  on  the 

levil  take  yonr  fire!"  hn  cried,  roughly,  but 
loaredlv ;  you  have  frightened  away  two  of 
beautiful  tigers  which  ever  roamed  in  thu3c 

te-ned  them  away  "  cried  Bn  raja  ;  "  I  trust  so." 
rill  put  it  out,  I  hop","  said  the  hunter, 
int  the  fire,  our  only  safeguard !  "  cried  the 

only  sategcard !"  an  v<-r«-d  the  American,  with 
mMhment,  at  the  tame  time  counting  the  men 
1  round  him  ;  "  what,  <  i-.-iit  men  have  no  other 
:  gainst  two  poor  tigers  but  a  fire !  You  arc- 
ire  you  ?"  asked  Don  Stephen,  haughtily. 

my  companion  hint  the  beaver,  the  wolf,  the 
he  Indian,  as  the  case  may  be." 
sn  has  sent  you  to  deliver  us,"  cried  Cu- 
lt all,"  said  the  hunter,  who  was  not  the  best 
!  Cocl,illo'3  appearance ;  "  I  and  my  comrade 

be  body  of  a  horse.  The  panther  was  kiBed, 
gers  moved  off,  and  we  have  traced  them  as 
•  spot.  If  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  put 
re,  an*i  we  wjii  /io  so. 

four  companion,''  cried  Don  Stephen,  who  was 


anxious  to  attach  two  such  men  to  his  expedition, 
"  where  is  he  f  . 

"  He  will  be  here  in  a  moment ;  meanwhile,  let  us  to 
work." 

In  a  few  minutes'  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
American,  having  given  a  cry  like  that  of  the  jackal, 
his  comrade  stepped  out  from  among  the  trees,  and 
stood  beside  him. 

Although  the  new-comer  was  by  no  means  a  short 
man,  he  seemed  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  the  huge  Ame- 
rican. He  was  accoutred  quite  as  strangely,  but  the 
darkness  prevented  his  features  from  being  seen. 

"Ah!  your  devil  of  a  fire  is  out  at  last,  then?"  he 
said ;  "  from  want  of  wood,  no  doubt,  which  you  dared 
not  fetch." 

™  No,"  said  the  first  American ;  "  I  obtained  leave 
from  these  geutlemen  to  put  out  the  fire,  in  order  that 
we  might  rid  them  of  their  troublesome  neighbours." 

"  Ah !  murmured  the  Senator,  "  and  I  don't  think 
we've  acted  very  prudently.  Supposing  that  you  missed 
them  ?' 

" Miss  them !  How ?"  replied  the  new-comer ;  "if  I 
had  not  feared  to  frighten  away  one  by  killing  the  other, 
I  could  have  settled  one  of  them  long  ago." 

"  Come,  then,  comrade,"  said  the  huge  trapper- — 
"  come,  let  us  to  work." 

"  If  the  jaguars  como  upon  us  ?"  said  the  Senator, 
tremblingly. 

"  They  will  not  do  that.  Their  first  care  will  be  to 
satisfy  their  thirst.  You  will  then  hear  them  howling 
with  joy  as  soon  as  they  see  the  fire  is  gone  out,  for 
they  tear  the  fire  more  than  the  presence  of  men.  All 
they  want  is  a  drink.  We  shall  place  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  the  cistern  :  the  two  jaguars  will  come',  my 
comrade  will  take  charge  of  one,  and  I  of  the  other ; 
and  I'll  answer  for  it  that  they  will  soon  Be  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty." 

Two  loud  roars  were  heard  at  this  moment,  and  the 
trappers,  carbine  in  hand,  glided  silently  away.  Arrived 
at  the  little  glen  which  contained  the  cistern,  they  held 
their  breath,  and  waited  eagerly  the  approach  of  their 
savage  enemies. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   TWO  WITNESSES. 

The  spectators,  who  awaited  this  terrible  struggle,  soon 
saw  the  jaguars  stop  on  the  ridge  above  the  cistern.  A 
roar  of  disappointment  escaped  them.  They  had  just 
scented  the  two  enemies  which  they  had  not  before  per- 
ceived. The  fierce  couple  were  only  a  few  paces  from 
the  cistern.  One  instaut  they  stopped,  stretching  their 
bodies  to  their  full  length,  and  lashing  their  tails ;  then, 
with  a  loud  roar,  they  bounded  forward  at  least  twenty 
feet,  and  alighted  almost  at  the  margin  of  the  water. 

A  report,  followed  by  a  yell  of  agony,  was  heard.  One 
of  the  jaguars,  killed  bv  the  rifle  of  one  of  the  hunters, 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  then  fell  lifeless  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glen.  The  other  bounded  forward,  full  of  rage 
and  strength. 

There  was  then  a  confused  mingling  of  human  voices 
and  roars,  as  if  the  two  hunters  were  engaged  body  to 
body  with  their  enemies:  then  a  second  report  followed 
the  first,  and  a  last  roar,  which  expired  gradually,  told 
that  the  scene  was  at  an  end. 

The  great  trapper  now  appeared  on  the  ridge,  to  which 
all  had  rushed  to  meet  him. 

"  Sec,"  ho  said,  "  what  can  bo  done  with  two  Ken- 
tucky rifles  and  a  good  knife,  if  they  are  only  in  tho 
proper  hands." 

The  moon  now  lighted  up  tho  scene,  and  at  tho  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  they  could  distinguish  the  dead  bodies 
of  thejaguar3  stretched  upon  tho  earth,  and  the  second 
trapper  engaged  in  bathing  with  cold  water  a  long 
wound,  which  stretched  from  the  car  to  tho  breast.  It 
was  only  skin-deep. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  youDger  hunter,  "aknifo  can  do 
more  than  clawa." 

And  as  lie  spoke,  ho  pointed  to  ono  of  tho  jaguars, 
stretched  beside  him,  whose  stomach  was  cut  open,  so 
that  the  entrails  protruded. 

"  Can  you  tell  us,"  he  continued,  "if  there  is  a  haci- 
enda near,  where  wo  can  sell  these  two  beautiful  tiger- 
skins  and  a  panther  hide  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Benito;  "wo  are  now  going  to 
the  Hacienda  del  Venndo,  which  is  not  many  miles 
hence,  and  where  you  would  not  only  get  paid  for  the 
skin?,  but  would  receive  a  bounty  besides." 

"  What  say  you,  Canadian,  shall  we  push  on  to  that 
point  f 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  such  a  chance  is  not  to  be  found 
every  day ;  and  when  wc  have  slept  a  little,  we  will  start 
for  this  hacienda.  We  shall  arrive  t  here  before  you,  1 
infer,  for  you  will  have  to  search  for  your  horses,  of 
which  not  ono  is  left." 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself  on  our  account,"  said  tho  old 
herdsman.  It  is  not  tho  first  timo  that  I  have  seen 
troops  of  horses  dispersed  through  tho  woods  by  a 
similar  terror.  I  have  not  forgotten  rny  old  busines3, 
and  to-morrow,  wherwtho  sun  is  up,  1  hope  to  have  col- 
lated them.  With  tho  permission  of  Don  Stephen,  I 
wiUtakn  my  two  comrades  and  itart  now." 

No  one  opposed  the  rekindling  of  tho  fire,  for  the 
night  was  cold,  and  tho  stars  only  indicated  eleven 
o'clock.  They  went  on  now  uninterruptedly  with  tho 
preparations  for  supper.    Tho  frc.hly-lif,  pre  shot  up 


a  cheering  glare ;  the  cooking  meat  gave  out  a  pleasant 
smell,  and  Don  Stephen  and  the  Senator  called  to  them 
the  two  intrepid  hunters. 

"  Approach,"  said  the  Senator, "  brave  hunters,  whose 
unhoped-for  assistance  "and  intrepid  bravery  we  have 
well  appreciated.  A  piece  of  roast  meat  and  a  draught 
of  Catalonian  wine  will  not  be  at  all  unacceptable  alter 
your  hard  struggle." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  oldest  hunter,  as  he  presented 
himself  before  the  fire,  "  killing  two  poor  tigers  is  not 
much  after  all.  If  we  had  come  out  scathless  from  a 
fight  with  the  Indians,  it  would  have  been  something  to 
talk  about.  But,  at  any  rate,  a  morsel  of  i-oast  meat  is 
always  acceptable.  Come,  along,"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"And  you,  young  man,"  continued  tho  Spaniard, 
turning  to  Ferdinand,  "you  will  also  share  our  repast?" 

Ferdinand  obeyed  the  invitation  of  the  Chief,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  his  figure  appeared  in  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  fire.  For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  Don 
Stephen  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  devoured  him. 

"  He  has  the  figure  and  carriage  of  Don  Juan  de 
Mcdiana,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

But  as  it  was  evidently  necessary  for  him  to  conceal 
the  secret  he  had  discovered,  he  veiled  his  emotions 
under  a  mask  of  coldness. 

There  was  another  man  in  that  group  who  was  struck 
by  the  aspect  of  Ferdinand,  and  who  trembled  and 
closed  his  eyes  as  if  lightning  had  flashed  across  them. 
He  was  about  to  rush  forward,  when  a  second  look  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  with  a 
smile,  he  resumed  his  place  by  the  fire. 

This  man  was  the  elder  of  tho  two  trappers,  who  now 
called  out  to  his  companion — 

"Now,  Sleepy,  come  here,  and  let  us  show  these 
gentlemen  that  we  know  how  to  live !" 

The  second  hunter  now  approached,  murmuring,  as 
he  came — 

"  Certainly ;  but — the  devil !— it  is  his  figure ! " 

And  as  he  came  towards  the  circle  round  the  fire,  he 
drew  over  his  forehead  a  fur  cap,  which  almost  covered 
his  eyes,  and  met  the  huge  handkerchief  which  he  had 
tied  over  the  wound  in  his  throat.  The  only  part  of  his 
face  visible  was  a  mouth  armed  with  teeth  which  pro- 
mised a  hearty  table  companion.  Then,  as  if  he  had 
not  yet  taken  sufficient  precautions,  he  sat  down  by  the 
fire  in  a  manner  which  concealed  his  face  in  the  shade. 

"  Are  there  in  your  country  many  more  men  of  your 
strength  and  stature  ?"  asked  the  Senator  of  the  strong 
hunter,  who  ate  and  drank  like  two  ordinary  men. 

"  In  Canada,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  not  be  remarked 
from  others.    Ask  my  comrade." 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  true  enough,"  grumbled  tho  other. 

"  But  you  are  not  from  the  same  country  ?"  asked  tho 
Senator. 

"  No  ;  he  is  a  native  of  " 

"  Of  New  York,"  interrupted  the  other,  hastily,  while 
the  Canadian  regarded  him  with  an  air  of  astonishment. 
"  And  your  profession?" 

"  Wo  are  wood-rangers,"  said  the  Canadian ;  "  that 
is  to  say,  our  life  is  passed  in  ranging  the  woods,  with 
no  other  object  than  to  escape  being  shut  up  in  towns. 
But  it  is  a  profession  which  is  lost  now  ;  and  when  wo 
two  are  no  more,  the  race  of  wood-rangers  will  be  ex- 
tinguished in  the  forests  of  America.  Neither  my  com- 
panion nor  myself  have  a  son  who  can  perpetuate  tho 
profession  of  his  father." 

Thcro  was  in  the  last  words  of  the  Canadian  a  tono 
of  melancholy,  which  contrasted  with  his  rudo  speech. 
Don  Stephen  now  joined  in  the  conversation. 

"  It  is  a  poor  business,"  he  said,  "  and  if  you  like  to 
join  the  expedition  which  wc  are  about  to  undertake,  I 
will  fill  your  hats  with  gold-dust.  Say,  will  you  come  ?" 

"No!"  replied  the  companion  of  tho  Canadian, 
brusquely. 

Everyone  to  his  trade,"  replied  the  latter;  "  wo  aro 
not  gold-seekers.  Besides,  we  like  to  go  where  wo 
please,  without  master,  without  control — to  be  free,  in 
fact,  as  the  sun  and  the  wind  of  the  savannah." 

This  answer  was  given  in  a  voice  so  peremptory  that 
the  Spaniard  at  once  renounced  the  idea  of  combating 
a  resolution  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  shake  j  and 
everyone  settled  himself  for  the  night.  Everyone,  with 
the  exception  of  Ferdinand,  went  at  onco  to  sleep. 
But  Ferdinand  was  very  young.  But  four-and-twenty 
hours  before,  ho  had  lost  one  whom  ho  had  loved  as  a 
mother;  and,  above  all,  ho  was  in  love— a  triplo  reason 
why  ho  could  not  sleep, 

"Oh,  my  mother!"  ho  murmured,  "who  will  now 
tell  me  who  I  am  ?" 

And  ho  listened,  as  if  the  wind  which  rustled  amid 
the  foliage  would  bring  him  an  answer.  Ho  little  sus- 
pected that  among  tho  men  who  slept  round  him  there 
was  ono  who  knew  this  secret. 

In  dying,  tho  widow  of  Arellanos  had  confided  to  him 
a  secret  perhaps  hardly  less  interesting  than  that  of  his 
birth.  The  revelation  of  a  hidden  trcusuro  opened  bo- 
fore  the  eyes  of  Ferdinand  a  bright  vision  ia  tho  world 
of  dreams. 

Gold  can  work  miracles.  Had  he  not  in  prospect  the 
possession  of  a  rich  placor?  His  dream  of  two  years 
could  now  be  fulfilled;  and,  looking  back  at  all  tho  bar- 
riers raised  by  doubt  and  discouragement,  ho  saw  them 
crumbling  before  him,  as  if  under  the  iulluonco  of  an 
enchanters  wand. 

As  he  lay  upon  tho  ground,  the  dream  he  dreamed  was 
as  follows:— ho  dreamed  of  a  bright  spot!.1  'ho  desert) 
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a  gentleman  in  rich  apparel,  a  young  girl — his  daughter 
— and  servants  on  horseback,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of 
hanas  and  brushwood.  They  salute  Ferdinand  as  their 
guardian  angel.  The  man  and  his  servants  appear  only 
confusedly  to  the  mind  of  Ferdinand ;  but  the  pale 
cheeks,  tho  black  eyes,  the  ebon  tresses  of  the  young 
giil,  rose  before  him  as  brilliantly  as  at  the  first  mo- 
ment. Ferdinand  recognises  them,  and  guides  them  on 
their  way  for  two  days,  that,  alas :  seem  too  short. 

He  remembered  a  halt  in  the  forest — a  night  full  of 
delicious  thoughts  and  anguish.  All  slept — the  men  on 
tho  green  sward,  the  young  girl  on  a  tiger-skin ;  he 
alone  watched.  The  dying  fire  cast  around  a  melan- 
choly light;  nature  was  still,  but  not  dumb.  Ho  could 
hear  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  the  soft  breathings  of 
that  virgin  sleeper,  rising  towards  heaven,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midst  of  the  perfumes  of  the  forest  flowers ;  he  could 
see  the  outlines  of  her  light  form,  tho  gentle  smile  on 
her  face,  the  respirations  of  her  sweet  bosom. 

Then  all  this  scene  disappeared  from  before  his  eyes. 
The  young  girl  entered  her  home;  there  he  remained  a 
whole  week,  intoxicated  with  love,  but  not  daring  to 
tell  her  of  his  adoration.  In  tho  village  fetes  near  his 
house  he  had  seen  her  a  hundred  times  since,  without 
being  courageous  enough  to  speak.  He  was  poor;  but 
now  

Ferdinand  saw  himself  rich  and  powerful,  and  he 
hoped.  Then  his  eyes  closed  like  tho  rest,  and  he  slept 
in  the  midst  of  his  bright  dreams.  The  young  girl  who 
thus  dwelt  in  his  heart  was  Rosarita,  the  daughter  of 
Don  Augustin  Pena,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hacienda  del 
Venado. 

At  daybreak,  the  sleepers  were  awakened  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  and  the  clatter  of  a  troop  of  horses.  It 
was  Benito,  who,  according  to  his  promise,  had  brought 
together  the  affrighted  horses.  All  the  travellers  were 
quickly  on  their  feet ;  but  they  vainly  looked  for  tho  two 
nunters — they  were  gone. 

The  horses  being  saddled,  and  the  mules  loaded,  the 
cavalcade  continued  their  route  towards  the  hacienda. 
The  Senator  and  Don  Stephen  went  on  in  advance, 
while  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  mount  behind 
Cuchillo. 

Day  was  yielding  to  twilight  when  the  walls  of  the 
hacienda  appeared  in  the  distance,  already  veilad  in 
partial  obscurity.  At  the  moment  when  the  cavalcade 
usued  from  the  forest,  and  began  its  way  aeros?  the 
plain,  two  men  left  the  thicket,  carbine  in  hand.  They 
were  the  two  hunters. 

"  You  have  been  deceived  by  some  resemblance,"  said 
the  elder. 

"No;  lam  sure  it  is  he,  1  tell  you.  Twenty  years 
have  not  60  changed  his  carriage  or  his  appearance. 


The  sound  of  his  voice  is  the  same  as  when  I  was  the 
coastguard,  Pep6  the  Sleeper.  Twenty  years,  moreover, 
have  not  injured  my  ears  or  my  eyes.  So,  Bois-Rose, 
you  may  be  sure  of  what  I  say." 

"  Well,"  cried  Bois-Rose  (perhaps  our  readers  have 
not  forgotten  this  name),  "  one  more  often  meets  an 
enemy  than  a  friend." 

So  saying,  the  hunter  leaned,  with  a  pensive  and 
melancholy  air,  on  the  long  barrel  of  hi?  carbine,  and 
watched  the  cavalcade,  as  it  wound  along  towards  the 
hacienda. 

The  setting  sun  enveloped  the  west  in  a  purple  hue ; 
the  hills,  for  a  moment  illumined,  now  became  grey,  and 
the  two  hunters,  regaining  the  forest,  disappeared  amid 
the  shadows. 

The  Hacienda  del  Venado — like  all  the  buildings  of 
this  kind  situated  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  tho  wandering  tribes  of  tho  desert — 
was  a  cross  between  a  citadel  and  a  country-house. 
Built  of  bricks  and  hewn  stone,  and  surmounted  by  a 
correlated  terrace,  and  defended  by  massive  doors,  it 
could  have  sustained  a  siege  from  an  enemy  far  more 
expert  in  stratagems  than  tho  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Apaches. 

At  one  of  its  angles  rose  a  clock -tower  of  solid  stone, 
and  built  in  three  stages  over  the  chapel.  This  tower, 
in  the  event  of  tho  principal  building  being  seized,  would 
have  afforded  an  almost  impregnable  asylum. 

Stockades  of  great  length,  composed  of  palm-trunks, 
surrounded  the  whole  basement  and  the  outbuildings, 
destined  for  the  habitation  of  the  servants  of  the 
hacienda,  of  the  vaqueros,  and  the  guests  who  from 
time  to  time  demanded  hospitality.  Beyond  this  privi- 
leged circle  was  a  row  of  huts,  forming  a  kind  of  little 
viDago,  occupied  by  the  farm -labourers  and  their  fami- 
lies, who,  in  case  of  danger,  could  reinforce  the  garrison, 
and  obtain  protection. 

Such  was  the  place  to  which  we  precede  the  travel- 
lers. Don  Augustin  Pena,  the  proprietor,  was  a  rich 
man.  In  addition  to  a  rich  gold-mine  which  he  worked, 
he  owned  large  herds  of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  which  roamed 
over  twenty  acres  of  forest  land. 

It  was,  consequently,  a  matter  of  discussion  from  Guay- 
mas  to  the  frontier,  how  large  would  be  the  fortune 
which  Rosarita  would  bring  to  her  husband ;  and  the 
young  girl  was  the  object  of  much  ambition.  Her 
beauty  m  itself  was  sufheient  to  attract,  without  refer- 
ence to  her  riches. 

In  these  remote  provinces  the  Andalusian  typo  was 
much  enfeebled  ;  but  with  her  it  had  lost  nothing.  Her 
rosy  cheeks  lent  more  beauty  to  her  black  eyes,  her  ebon 
hair,  and  the  white  skin,  which  the  fierce  sun  had  not 
touched.   In  a  word,  her  hands,  her  feet,  her  form,  her 


lofty  and  voluptuous  carriage,  spoke  of  the  nobility  of 
her  blood.  She  was,  in  the  depths  of  these  forests,  like 
the  flower  of  the  cactus, which,  as  tradition  says,  blooms 
and  dies  at  midnight,  under  the  eye  of  God  alone. 

The  immense  plain  in  which  the  hacienda  was  situated 
presented  a  double  aspect.  That  portion  of  the  plain 
which  skirted  the  farm  alone  showed  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion. On  that  side,  vast  fields  of  Indian  corn  and  plan- 
tations of  olives  spoke  of  the  presence  and  the  labour  of 
man. 

Behind  the  hacienda,  at  some  hundred  paces  from 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  the  clearing  ceased,  and  the 
virgin  forests  extended  once  more  in  all  their  sombre 
and  primitive  majesty. 

The  cultivated  part  was  intersected  by  a  large  stream 
of  water.  During  the  dry  season  it  ran  gently,  although 
rolling  over  the  huge  stones  which  obstructed  its  course ; 
but  in  the  rainy  season  it  was  changed  into  an  impetuous  j 
torrent,  which  carried  along  huge  rocks,  inundating  the  I 
plain,  and  each  year  moving  its  banks. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  the  richest  of 
the  patriarchs  of  ancient  times,  never  counted  suchl 
superb  and  numerous  herds  as  Don  Augustin  had  in  his  i 
immense  pasturage. 

An  hour  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  two  men  were 
traversing  the  plain  to  gain  the  hacienda ;  one  mounts 
on  a  horse,  the  other  on  a  mule.  The  horse  and  tl 
mule  were  each,  in  their  way,  one  of  the  most  beautif 
specimens  of  his  race.  The  first  rider  was  the  mast 
of  the  hacienda ;  his  costume  was  composed  of  a  hat 
Guayaquil  grass,  a  shirt  of  the  finest  cambric,  an  em 
broidered  vest,  and  silk  velvet  pantaloons,  fastened  down] 
the  sides  with  large  buttons  of  gold.  The  second,  who! 
was  mounted  on  the  mule,  was  the  chaplain  of  thai 
hacienda,  a  reverend  Franciscan  monk,  in  a  blue  frock,! 
confined  round  tho  waist  with  a  silken  cord,  and  huge  j 
boots  and  spurs,  while  a  large  grey  beaver,  stuck  on  onN 
side,  gave  to  him  the  air  of  a  soldier  rather  than  that  of 
a  monk. 

Don  Augustin  seemed  to  cast  a  look  of  pride  over  the 
immense  riches  which  surrounded  him,  and  which  were, 
in  his  mind,  so  superior  to  golden  ingots.    The  monk  J 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  a  preoccupation  far  too  power* 
ful  to  allow  of  a  glance  at  the  wealth  before  him. 

"  By  St.  Julian !"  exclaimed  Don  Augustin,  "  during 
the  four-and-twenty  hours  you  were  absent,  1  began  to 
fear  that  some  jaguar  had  swallowed  both  you  and  your 
mule !" 

"  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes,"  replied  the  monk. 
"  I  only  intended  to  have  been  absent  a  few  hours,  to 
(rive  burial  to  poor  Joaquin,  who  had  been  gored  by  a 
bull;  and  I  had  just  blessed  the  earth,  when  a  young 
man  on  horseback  galloped  up  in  great  haste,  to  beg  of 
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me  to  come  and  receiTe  the  confession  of  his  dying 
mother.  I  had  to  go  ten  leagues.  I  would  gladly  have 
made  an  excuse  had  I  not  known  him,  and  had  he  not 
entreated  me  so  strongly.   Who  do  yon  think  he  was '(" 

"  flow  should  I  know  f  said  Don  Augustin. 

**  Ferdinand,  the  adopted  child  of  the  treasure-seeker, 
Marcos  Arellanos." 

"  How,  is  his  mother  dead  ?  I  am  sorry  for  that.  He 
was  a  brave  young  man;  and  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
without  him  we  should  have  died  of  thirst,  I  and  my 
daughter,  and  my  people.  Have  yon  told  him  that,  if 
he  L3  without  resources,  he  will  be  welcomed  at  the 
hacienda  ?" 

"  No ;  for  this  youth  cherishes  a  mad  love  for  yo--.r 
daughter." 

"Bah!  what  matters  it,  if  she  does  not  love  him? 
But  if  she  had  loved  him,  I  should  consider  myself 
quite  rich  enough  to  cast  aside  all  other  qualities  in  my 
daughter's  husband  than  the  moral  and  physical  quali- 
ties which  he  possesses.  I  never  dreamt  of  anything 
but  a  man  of  intelligence,  brave  enough  to  defend  the 
frontiers  against  the  Indians  ;  and  I  have  found  all  this 
in  him.   But  now  I  have  higher  views  for  Rosarita." 

"  And  perhaps  wrong  views,"  returned  the  monk, 
gravely.  "  What  I  have  heard— what  I  understand— 
will  make  Ferdinand  a  more  precious  son-in-law  than 
you  imagine." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Don  Augustin.  "  My  word  is 
given,  and  I  cannot  retract." 

"  Itis  of  him  I  wish  to  speak,"  said  the  monk ;  "  that 
is,  if  you  have  time  to  hear  me." 

At  this  moment  the  two  horseman,  after  passing  the 
stockade,  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  led 
into  a  large  hall,  and  thence  into  the  large  saloon  of  the 
hacienda. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  GHOST  AT  TnE  CLUB. 
At  a  town  in  the  West  of  England  twenty-four  persons 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  once  a  week,  to  drink, 
smoke  tobacco,  and  talk  politics.  Like  the  Academy  of 
Bubens,  at  Antwerp,  each  member  had  his  peculiar 
chair,  and  the  president's  was  more  elevated  than  the 
rest.  As  one  of  the  members  had  been  in  a  dying  state 
for  some  time,  his  chair,  while  he  was  absent,  remained 
vacant. 

When  the  club  met  on  the  usual  night,  inquiries  were 
naturally  made  after  their  associate.  As  he  lived  in  the 
adjoining  house,  a  particular  friend  went  to  inquire  after 
him,  and  returned  with  the  melancholy  intelligence  that 
he  could  not  survive  the  night.  This  threw  a  gloom  on 
the  company,  and  all  efforts  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  the  sad  subject  before  them  were  ineffectual. 
About  midnight  the  door  opened,  and  the  form,  in 
white,  of  the  dead  man,  walked  into  the  room,  and  took 
his  seat  in  his  accustomed  chair.  There  lie  remained  in 
silence,  and  in  silence  was  he  gazed  at.  The  apparition 
continued  a  sufficient  time  in  the  chair  to  assure  all 
who  were  present  of  the  reality  of  the  vision.  At  length 
he  arose,  and  stalked  towards  the  door,  which  he  opened 
as  if  living;  went  out,  and  shut  the  door  after  him. 
After  a  pause,  some  one,  at  last,  had  the  resolution  to 
my,  "  If  only  one  of  as  had  seen  this,  he  would  not  have 
been  believed ;  but  it  is  impossible  so  many  of  us  can 
have  been  deceived."  The  company,  by  degrees,  re- 
covered their  speech,  and  the  whole  conversation,  as 
nay  be  imagined,  was  upon  the  dreadful  object  which 
had  engaged  their  attention.  They  broke  up  and  went 
home.  In  the  morning  inquiry  was  made  after  their 
sick  friend.  It  was  answered  by  an  account  of  bis  death, 
which  happened  nearly  about  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance  in  the  club-room.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
before;  bat  now  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than 
the  reality  of  the  apparition,  which  had  been  simul- 
taneously seen  by  so  many  persons.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  such  a  story  spread  over  the  country,  and 
found  credit  even  from  infidels ;  for  in  this  <:n-o  all 
reasoning  became  superfluous,  when  opposed  to  a  plain 
tact,  attested  by  three-and-twenty  witnesses.  To  assert 
the  doctrine  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  was  ridiculous, 
when  there  were  v>  many  people  of  credit  to  prove  that 
they  might  be  unfixed.  Yearj  rolled  on,  and  the  story 
was  almost  forgotten. 

One  of  the  club  was  an  apothecary.  In  the  course  of 
bis  practice  be  was  called  to  an  old  woman,  whose  busi- 
nees  it  was  to  attend  sick  persons.  She  told  him  she 
could  leave  the  world  with  a  quiet  conscience,  bnt  for 
one  thing,  which  lay  upon  her  mind.  11  Do  you  not 
remember  Mr.  — — ,  whose  ghost  has  been  so  much 
talked  of?  I  was  his  nurse.  On  tho  night  of  his  death 
I  left  bis  room  for  something  I  wanted.  I  am  snre  I 
bad  not  been  absent  long  j  bnt  at  my  return  I  found  the 
bed  without  mr  patient !  He  was  delirious,  and  I 
feared  that  he  had  thrown  himcelf  out  of  the  window. 
I  was  so  frightened  that  I  had  no  power  to  stir ;  bnt, 
after  some  time,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  entered 
the  room,  shivering  and  his  teeth  chattering,  laid  him- 
self down  on  the  bed,  and  died  !  Considering  my  negli- 
gence as  the  cause  of  his  death,  I  kept  this  a  secret,  for 
Mar  of  what  might  be  done  to  me.  Though  I  could 
bave  contradicted  all  the  story  of  the  ghost.  I  dared 
act  do  it.  I  knew,  by  what  lnd  happened,  that  it  was 
be  himself  who  had  been  in  the  club-room  (perhaps  re- 
•oDeeting  it  was  tho  night,  of  riveting);  bnt  I  hope  God 

•ill 


and  the 
shall  die  e/j 


ted." 


man's  friends  will  forgive  me,  and  I 


THE  MOTHER'S  GRIEF. 

So  they  say  my  son  is  famous,  and  is  risen  in  the  world ; — 
What,  "that  darling  little  sturdy  child,  whose  sunny  locks  I 
curled  P 

Can  it  be  true  that  even  now  he's  won  himself  renown, 
Battling  among  the  bearded  men  in  the  hard  and  busy 
town  ? — 

That  his  speeches  and  his  writings  will  endure  throughout 
all  time, — 

That  his  praise  will  live  for  ever — ever  at  its  £re3hest  prime? 

They  say  I  should  be  proud  and  glad  of  the  honour  of  my 
son; 

For  best  of  all,  and  noblest,  are  the  praises  he  has  won : 
For  he  never  crouched  to  riches,  nor  mocked  the  poor  man's 
need. 

And  in  the  name  of  Justice  covered  his  wicked  deed. 

He  may  have  all  this  greatness — God  knows  I  love  his 
praise — 

But  he  does  not  hold  his  mother  as  he  did  in  other  days, 
When  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  were  brought  for  me  to  feel ; 
Now  I  only  hear  from  strangers  of  his  woe  or  of  his  weaL 

Well,  rra  foolish— I  am  feeble ;  I  shall  not  try  him  long ; 
But  I  yearn  so  to  be  greeted  by  his  dear  voice  true  and 
strong. 

It  may  be  that  I'm  selfish — that  I  wish  the  man  to  feel 
Like  the  child  that,  in  his  praying,  at  my  side  was  wont  to 
kneel. 

They  say  his  private  feelings  must  obey  the  public  voice — 
That  his  country  needs  him  sorely,  and  he  makes  the  nobler 
choice. 

Little  dreamed  I  as  I  sang  him,  a  bright-haired  boy,  to  sleep, 
That  for  my  pride — my  darling— such  bitter  tears  I'd  weep ! 

I  knew  him  good  and  noble — a  mother  is  not  blind — 
I  knew  that  he'd  be  good  and  great — but  hoped  he'd  still  be 
kind; 

I  hoped  his  joys  still  greater  that  I  all  of  them  should 
share; 

I  hoped  his  griefs  the  lighter  from  my  sympathy  and  prayer. 

And  I  was  not  wholly  selfish ;  I  asked  not  all  his  heart — 
Willing  to  yield  a  younger  and  a  worthy  woman  part. 
I  planned  that  all  my  care  should  bo  to  know  each  wish 
before. 

That  the  love  they  bore  each  other  should  teach  him  to  love 
me  more. 

But  they  say  he  will  not  marry — a  lonely  lifo's  his.  choice  : 
Strangers  will  close  his  eyelids,  and  hear  his  dying  voice. 
Oh,  I  had  hoped— but  ah  I  I  know  that  it  can  never  be — 
Among  the  cares  of  nations  how  should  he  find  time  for  mo  ? 
Well,  I'm  foolish — I  am  feeble ;  I  shall  not  distress  him  long ; 
But  I  yearn  so  to  be  greeted  by  his  dear  voice  true  and 
strong. 

E.  S.  S. 


FROGS  IN  COAL,  AND  TOADS  IN  ROCK. 

Not  the  least  amusing,  but  probably  the  most  ridiculous, 
episode  of  tho  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  tho  contro- 
versy respecting  a  humble  frog — a  frog  that  awoko  ono 
morning  and  found  itself  famous — said  to  have  been 
found  embedded  in  coal,  a  column  of  which,  from  South 
Wales,  is  shown  in  one  of  the  open  courts  of  the  East- 
ern Annexe. 

After  five  months'  "immense  attraction,"  and  tho 
consequent  delusion  of  thousands,  the  gauntlet  of 
scientific  controversy  was  thrown  down  by  a  letter  ap- 
pearing in  the  leading  daily  journal.  The  writer  re- 
counted how,  at  a  remote  period,  countless  ages  ante- 
rior to  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth,  this  parti- 
cular  frog  chanced  to  travel  over  a  rankly  luxuriant 
swamp  of  the  carboniferous  epoch — how  that,  accord- 
ing  to  one  theory,  he  was  suddenly  cngulphed  in  conse- 
quence of  some  fearful  and  unexpected  catastrophe,  or, 
according  to  another,  he  became  gradually  submerged 
by  the  slow  operation  of  natural  and  uniformly  acting 
causes.  How,  by  the  law  of  never-ending  change,  down 
went  the  bog,  slowly  yet  surely,  to  unfathomable  depths 
below  the  waters  of  tho  ocean,  and  over  him,  all  alive, 
some  fourteen  thousand  feet  of  solid  rock  were  accumu- 
lated from  the  subsidence  and  accumulation  of  ocean 
mud.  How  age  after  ago  rolled  on,  and  at  length  the 
ocean  bed,  with  its  prisoner  (living  notwithstanding  tho 
immense  superincumbent  weight),  began  slowly  to  rise, 
and  continued  to  ascend  until,  after  tho  lapse  of  time, 
to  bo  reckoned  by  millions  of  years,  it  had  attained  a 
high  elevation  above  tho  waters.  How,  after  generation 
had  succeeded  generation,  man  dived  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  that  great  exigency  of  modern 
life — coal,  and  discovered  tho  venerable  reptile,  plump, 
and  without  a  wrinkle !  And  tho  writer,  in  conclusion, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  a  grosser  imposture  was 
never  attempted  to  bo  practised  on  tho  public,  and  re- 
commended the  ignominious  expulsion  of  tho  offender. 

This  was  followed  by  a  letter,  stating  that  the  frog, 
after  all,  was  not  found  in  the  coal,  bnt  in  a  stratum  of 
shale,  technically  called  "  pricking ;"  and  accounting  for 
its  appearance  by  froggy  getting  down  with  tho  work- 
men, by  means  of  a  lift— a  sort  of  moving  platform — 
though  it  is  more  likely,  as  stated  in  tho  samo  letter, 
that  frogs  may  fall  down  by  scores  whon  only  a  few 
grains'  weight,  and  then  live  and  crawl  to  any  dark  fis- 
sure;  and  it  is  further  asserted  that  thoy  might  bo 
taken  down  in  the  egg  or  tadpole  state,  or  very  young, 
in  the  water  with  which  the  workmen  fill  their  cans. 
Then  followed  a  note,  digressing  to  the  somewhat  diffe- 
rent, but  old-contested  subject,  the  presenco  of  toads  in 
marble ;  stating  that,  at  the  seat  of  a  noblo  earl,  a  slab 
f)(  marble,  forming  ene  side  of  a  chimnoy-picce,  being 
observed  to  bo  always  damp  and  discoloured,  it  was  re- 
moved, and  a  toed  v/as  dif69??raS  '/••"*,  exactly  fitting 


the  cavity.  It  was  added,  that  a  single  lino  from  the 
noble  earl  would  confirm  or  disprove  tlio  above  state- 
ment, which  line,  by-the-bye,.has  never  appeared. 

A  champion  from  a  west-end  coal  depot  then  ap- 
peared on  the  field,  upbraiding  the  sceptic,  and  crust- 
ing him  thus  : — "  The  only  ground  given  for  his  conclu- 
sions is  his  own  simple  opinion,  that  a  frog  could  not 
have  lived  thousands  of  years  so  low  down  in  the  earth, 
and  having  over  it  such  an  enormous  weight  as  it  must 
have  had,  if  what  is  said  of  it  be  true."  And  he  gives  tho 
two  following  instances  to  sltow  the  doubter  is  wrong  : 
— 1.  His  wife  is  prepared  to  stato  that  she  herself, 
many  years  ago,  saw  oneof  her  father's  workmen  split 
open  a  piece  of  coal,  and  discover  in  the  middle  of  it  a 
rnoderate-sized  frog  or  toad  (she  is  not  sure  which), 
alive,  and  able  to  move,  and  she  remembers  distinctly 
the  oval  shape  and  smooth  surface  of  the  hollow  where 
the  animal  had  lain.  2.  A  stonemason  sawed  a  stono 
through,  about  four  feet  thick,  quite  solid,  and  in  the 
middle  was  a  toad  about  the  size  of  his  fist,  and  a  hole 
about  twice  the  size.  He  arrives  at  "  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion,"  by  calling  on  the  sceptic  to  apologise  to  tho 
exhibitor  of  the  frog  as  well  as  to  the  Commissioners. 

Punch  gives  a  not  very  witty  addendum  to  the  above, 
purporting  to  come  from  the  same  individual,  who  be- 
held a  remarkably  fine  frog  perched  on  a  large  lump  of 
Wallsend  in  the  coal-slcuttle ;  that  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt  that  this  frog  had  been  in  one  of  the  coals  for 
six  or  seven  thousand  years  at  least,  such  doubt  would 
be  removed  by  the  creature's  fearlessness.  It  was,  of 
course,  in  the  poet's  language,  "  so  unacquainted  with 
man,"  upon  whom  it  had  ilever  looked  since  this  orb 
was  called  into  existence. 

Fun.  furnished  some  lines,  to  the  old  nursery  rhyme  : — 

"And  fanciful  people  professed  to  believe 
Ho  had  croaked  before  Adam,  and  hopped  before  Eve, 
With  a  roley,  poley,  &c." 

Which  is,  after  all,  not  so  ludicrous  as  the  bathos  of  a 
discoverer  of  a  frog  in  a  block  of  coal,  near  Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire : — 

"  It  inspires  us  with  a  kind  of  fear,  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  a  living  being  that  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility breathed  tho  same  air  as  Noah,  or  disported  in 
the  same  limpid  stream  in  which  Adam  bathed  his 
sturdy  limbs." 

Then  a  writer  on  "  Toads  in  Coal "  refers  to  tho  ex- 
periments of  M.  Seguin,  to  verify  the  question  as  to 
whether  toads  will  live  in  a  cavity,  shut  in  from  air  and 
light.  The  experimenter  imprisoned  twenty  toads,  each 
in  a  separate  block  of  plaster-of-Paris ;  and  on  breaking 
open  the  blocks,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  four 
were  still  found  living.  Another  inquires  whether  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  reptiles  (frogs  included)  are  only  found 
in  the  fossil  state  in  the  secondary  rocks,  far  above  tho 
coal  formations  in  the  geological  series.  In  the  last 
letter  on  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs,  the  matter  is  handled 
in  a  manner  so  delicately  ironical,  that  it  is  to  be  feared 
too  many  readers  concluded  tho  writer  was  really  in 
earnest.  Tho  writer  expresses  his  surprise  and  grief 
that  any  person  still  exists  who  is  so  sceptical  as  to 
doubt  tho  possibility  of  tho  occurrence  of  living  toads 
and  frogs  in  solid  blocks  of  coal  or  stone ;  that  such  a 
disbeliever  should  assuredly  not  bo  entitled  to  Chris- 
tian burial,  at  least  in  consecrated  ground.  He  records 
two  remarkable  instances,  which,  he  doubts  not,  will  ' 
immediately  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  scepticism  on 
this  interesting  subject.  In  one,  his  old  grandmother 
was  startled,  on  awaking  from  a  dozo  before  tho  fire,  by 
seeing  a  fine  fat  frog  on  her  lap,  which  she  was  perfectly 
convinced  was  previously  embedded  in  the  lump  of  coal 
on  tho  fire.  In  tho  other,  a  highly  respectable  quarry- 
man,  and  accurate  observer  of  nature,  rejoicing  in  the 
suspicious  soubriquet  of  Gosling,  found  a  toad  on  break- 
ing a  large  fragment  of  tho  Rowley  rag  just  removed  by 
blasting,  no  adds,  although  geologists  have  tho  pre- 
sumption to  maintain  that  the  Rowley  rag  was  formed 
by  tho  agency  of  intense  heat,  and  ejected  in  a  red  or 
white-hot  molten  stream,  still,  the  fact  of  a  toad  having 
emerged  from  a  solid  block  of  this  rock,  in  which  not  a 
crcvico  was  detected,  entirely  disproves  their  absurd 
theory. 

Tho  death  of  tho  frog  is  next  announced,  with  tho  fol- 
lowing caustic  remark: — "Whother  he  died  from  ex- 
trcmo  old  age — which,  if  there  was  nn  atom  of  truth  in 
the  account  of  his  finding,  would  be  most  likely — or 
whether,  being  a  common  field-frog,  accustomed  to  air 
oxcrciso  [and  unaccustomed,  wo  might  add,  to  the  ex- 
citement attendant  on  receiving  so  much  company],  he 
died  from  his  confinement  in  a  bottle,  is  not  stated. 
Dead,  however,  ho  is :  and  unless  some  other  enter- 
prising coalowncr  sends  up  a  live  pony,  or  a  man,  ns 
naving  been  dug  out  of  his  scams,  tho  opeu  court  of  the 
Eastern  Annexe  will  loso  all  favour  in  tho  eyes  of  coun- 
try visitors." 

In  a  bottlo  of  spirits,  however,  was  he  put,  and, 
although  dead,  was  as  attractive  and  as  hoaxing  as  ever 
to  gaping  crowds  of  eager  sight-soers. 
Now,  as  regards  "  frogs  in  coal." 
Tho  presenco  of  existing  reptiles  in  carboniferous 
masses,  tho  result  of  tho  natural  and  gradual  decay  of 
plants  which  lived  in  a  tropical  climato  ages  and  ages 
ago,  would  bo  even  sufficiently  puzzling — or,  as  Pop3 
puts  it,  alluding  to  "  flies  in  amber" — 

"Tho  things  wo  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rave; 
Tho  wonder's  how  tho  devil  they  got  thcro ;  " 

but  that,  after  tho  lapse  of  countless  years,  they  should 
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be  brought  up  lively  and  plump,  is  beyond  tho  laws  of 
nature,  ami  imtossible  to  bo  entertained  for  one  mo- 
ment by  any  w  ;ll-balanc*d  mind.  Moreover,  it-  is  a 
geological  axiom ,  that  among  the  numerous  species  of 
animals  and  plants  discovered  in  tho  Paleozoic  and 
Mesozoic  rocks,  not  one  has  ever  proved,  to  be  specifically 
identical  with  any  animal  or  plant  now  living.  Bui 
there  is  no  limit  to  human  credulity  ;  and  many  there 
are  who  refuse  to  believe  that  this  is  a  modern  frog, 
probably  onlv  a  few  weeks  old.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  the  intelligent  Jurors  of  Class  I.  did 
not  in  a  body  protest  against  such  a  palpable  canard 
being  foisted  on  a  too-credulous  public,  and  this,  too,  at 
an  Exhibition  for  tho  enlightenment  ot  the  many. 

As  regards  "  toads  in  rock,"  numerous  but  ill-authen- 
ticated instances  arc  given  of  these  being  found  alive, 
after  being  embedded  in  stones,  wood  &c.  But  these 
may  be  explained  away  by  the  fact  that  the  toad,  being 
tornid  during  tho  winter,  chooses  for  its  retreat  some 
retired  and  sheltered  hole— a  hollow  tree,  or  a  crevice 
between  large  stones— in  which  it  may  become  impri- 
soned by  the  closing  of  the  wood,  or  tho  filling  up  of  the 
crevice  by  petrifactions  or  concretions;  that  the  animal, 
bavins  great  tenacity  of  life,  may  lie  torpid  for  a  certain 
number  of  years— to  be  reckoned  by  tens,  most  certainly 
not  by  hundreds.  Even  in  M.  Seguin's  experiments, 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  f  our  out  of  twenty  im- 
prisoned  were  dead;  and  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  fifth  vol. 
Sf  the  Zoological  Journal,  and  elsewhere,  proves  that, 
when  deprived  of  food  or  air,  the  frog,  and  its  cousin  the 
toad,  almost  immediately  perish.  .  ' 

Truly,  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  m  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy ;"  but  who,  with 
the  slightest  geological  information,  would,  in  his  wildest 
dreams,  have  entertained  such  a  nightmare's-nest  as 
this  ?  I  would  suggest  that  the  block  of  coal  and  frog 
in  spirits,  together  with  the  Japanese  mermaid  (which, 
fortunately,  has  been  allowed  "  to  blush  unseen  ),  be 
placed  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  The  hackneyed  an- 
ticipated New  Zealander  may,  on  finding  them  amongst 
the  ruins,  enumerate  these  as  instances,  in  his  work  on 
the  Superctitions  of  the  Dark  Middle  Ages. 

ir.  id.  B. 


MY  EARTHLY  IDOL. 
'•'I  love  you,  Isabel.   You  are  not  angry,  are  you?" 
And  I  looked  into  the  face  of  my  earthly  idol. 

"  I  am  angry  with  no  one  for  speaking  the  truth  ;  yet 
I  would  rather  it  had  been  otherwise.  But,  for  your 
plainness  receive  my  plainness  in  retnru.  I  do  not  love 
you  •  I  cannot  marry  you."  And  my  idol  turned  away 
from  me,  her  lover,  and  stalked  grandly  down  the  gra- 
vel walk,  while  with  every  step  she  was  taking,  she  was 
treading  on  my  heart. 

I  knew  not  why,  but,  as  I  saw  her  then,  I  loved  her 
better,  for  the  pain  she  gave  me  by  her  reply  had  some- 
thing of  happiness  in  it.  But  there  was  an  indefi- 
nite feeling  that  deterred  me  from  following  and  urging 
my  suit ;  there  was  an  awe  which  her  presence  inspired, 
which  chilled  me  and  held  me  back,  for  to  all  except 
her  dear  friends  she  was  cold  and  distant.  Still,  there 
was  a  lingering  ray  of  hope  in  my  breast,  for  had  she 
not  trembled  and  turned  away  her  face  when  I  asked 
her  to  be  my  wife  ?  Did  she  not  seem  agitated  when  I 
ur^ed  my  plea  ?  And  I  took  a  pride,  too,  in  thinking 
that  the  woman  I  loved  had  firmness  enough  to  be 
disdainful  of  that  love.  The  haughty  look,  the  proud 
sweep,  as  she  walked  down  that  path  on  that  fragrant 
summer's  day,  I,  the  repulsed  lover,  admired  in  her,  the 
author  of  this  my  greatest  distress.  I  crushed  the 
swelling  of  my  breast  at  those  bitter  words,  but  I  did 
not  cease  to  love.  •■  "         ■  jj,--. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  left  the  house,  1  noticed  that 
Isabel  was  reclining  on  the  arm  of  that  poppet,  Fitz- 
James  Montjoy.  A  pang  of  .iealousy  shot  though  my 
heart,  but  I  subdued  it  and  entered  into  conversation. 
They  were  discussing  the  merits  of  the  several  water- 
ing-places. 

"It's  perfectly  horrid,"  exclaimed  Fitz-James,  tor 
me  to  toil  through  the  sand,  and  over  the  rocks,  at 
those  sea-shore  resorts.  I  exceedingly  dislike  the  idea 
of  labouring  so  hard  for  so  little  pleasure,  'pon  honour, 
I  do ' " 

"  People  who  take  enjoyment  in  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture," I  answered,  "are  willing  to  be  at  a  little 
trouble  to  discover  new  objects  of  pleasure."  I  conti- 
nued, with  a  sarcastic  air :  "  but  those  who  have  no  love 
for  the  beautiful,  whose  miuds  are  overflowing  with 
vanity,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  other  more  agree- 
able faculties,  these  persons,  of  course,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  anything  about  beauty  and  beautiful 
scenes,  for  they  are  too  much  alarmed  and  in  fear  of 
soiling  their  clothes  or  injuring  their  limbs,  or  else  the\ 
are  too  lazy  to  seek  out  objects  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  can  be  no  true  en- 
joyment unless  you  earn  it."  . 

"  There  you  have  his  opinion  in  full,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  author;  but  it  is  a  seci.nd  edition,  for  i 
have  seen  that  same  stuff  in  some  treatise  ou  morah 
which  I  was  once  obliged  to  read ;"  and  Isabel  burst 
into  a  wild  laugh,  while  Fitz- James,  with  a  rather  angry 
glance  at  me,  echoed — 

"  I  don't  see,  'pon  honour— I  don't  see  how  you  can 
talk  so.    I  must  think,  'pon  honour,  I  must,  that  you 
never  were  in  fashionable  society." 
Before  I  could  answer,  6ister  llattie  broke  out— 


"  Fashionable  society,  indeed !  where  all  tho  simple- 
tons and  giddy-headed,  love-cracked  fools  of  fashion 
congregate !  Really,  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
seen  but  two  or  three  persons,  at  the  most,  who  knew 
enough  to  do  anything  but  dance,  and  flirt,  and  eat,  who 
never  read  a- book  except  a  yellow-covered  novel,  or  who 
could  aipr.^ciate  true,  flashing  genius.  For  my  part, 
I'm  goii  g  to  leave  next  week,  and  take  up  my  abode 
where  there  are  at  least  honest  men  and  women,  who 
do  not  continually  trifle  with  hearts  and  love's  noblest 
instincts." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  swept  into  the  house. 
Fitz-James  was  completely  demolished.  He  could  no 
more  reply  to  the  torrent  of  words  than  he  could  stem 
the  breakers  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest.  So  he  only 
muttered — 

"  'Pun  honour,  if  I  ever  saw  such  impudence.  What 

can  she  mean  ?" 

The  fair  Isabel  replied — 

"  Never  mind  her ;  she  don't  deserve  notice,  even  if 
she  has  given  an  insult.  But  of  course  she  means  you, 
when  she  speaks  of  the  two  or  three  exceptions  to  her 
sweeping  assertion." 

Fitz-James  twirled  and  twisted  his  auburn  moustache, 
and  made  mouths  ;  but,  esteeming  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valour,  subsided  into  an  agreeable  silence. 

I  think  I  understood,  then,  the  cause  of  my  repulse. 
Fitz-James  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  agreeable 
young  man  at  Brighton.  Isabel's  father,  I  knew, 
favoured  him.  And  Fitz-James  admired  Isabel  because 
she  was  an  heiress.  I  saw  she  did  not  love  him,  nor 
had  she  any  repugnance  towards  him.  It  was  simply 
indifference,  and  her  mamma  and  papa  chose  her  hus- 
band for  her.  Fitz-James  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
therefore  his  suit  was  view'ed  with  more  favour  than 
mine ;  and  if  Mr.  Huntingdon  chose  Montjoy  as  Isa- 
bel's future  companion,  she,  of  course,  would  not  ob- 
ject. Nor  could  I  think  her  much  to  blame  for  this 
disposition  to  resign  everything  into  tho  hands  of  her 
parents,  and  for  preferring  Fitz-James ;  for,  being 
brought  up  in  fashionable  life,  she  had  different  ideas  of 
matrimony  from  those  who  are  instructed  by  experience. 
Probably  she  liked  Fitz-James  as  well  as  any  one,  and 
as  long  as  she  saw  no  fault  in  him,  she,  of  course,  would 
accept  his  addresses.  'Although  I  reasoned  thus,  still  I 
could  not  resign  myself  to  the  idea  of  being  thrown  off 
for  that  fop.  But  I  was  obliged  to  allow  matters  to 
seek  their  natural  channel,  nor  try  to  stem  the  tide. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  later,  when  one  evening  I  sal- 
lied out  for  a  walk.  I  chose  no  particular  path,  rather 
permitting  my  feet  to  walk  whithe'-  they  would.  On 
returning,  I  went  through  the  garden  near  the  summer- 
house,  and  as  I  passed  it  I  heard  voices  within.  First 
the  precise,  measured  words,  of  F'tz-James  saluted  my 
ear : — 

"  My  dearest — oh,  'pon  honour,  I  cannot  express  my 
adoring  love  for  your  divine  image!  Give  mo  some 
hope,  beautiful  one ;  condemn  not  this  heart  to  hopeless 
despair ! " 

I  hurried  away,  for  I  considered  eaves-dropping  dis- 
honourable ;  yet  I  could  not  but  hear  the  answer,  in 
the  musical  tones  of  Isabel's  voice — 

"  Certainly,  I  do  not  object  to  receive  your  addresses, 
and  am  willing  to  return  your  love ;  but  you  must  first 
consult  my  father." 

These  words,  so  different  from  those  which  she  gave 
me,  on  that  other  evening,  in  that  same  summer-house, 
how  they  thrilled  mo ! 

When,  in  the  morning,  I  descended  to  breakfast,  I 
had  fully  resolved  to  leave  England  for  ever.  I  resolved 
to  leave  by  the  next  steamer,  and  firmty  determined 
never  to  return. 

That  night,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  but  the 
landlord,  I  left,  and,  in  a  few  days,  was  on  board 
a  steamer  bound  for  New  York.  There  were  no  regrets 
on  seeing  the  green  earth  fade  behind  the  ocean's  blue; 
and  when  the  stormy  petrel  was  abroad,  and  the  raging 
tempest  swept  through  the  rigging,  my  own  heart  re- 
echoed tho  wild  cries  of  the  bird,  and  answered  wearily 
the  wailing  of  the  cordage.  In  headlong  haste  I 
plunged  through  America.  But  I  soon  got  sobered ;  the 
past  was  not  recalled  so  mournfully,  and,  after  a  year's 
absence,  with  homesick  eagerness  I  sought  again  my 
native  land. 

As  I  lauded  on  the  wharf,  old  friends  grasped  my 
hand  and  old  faces  presented  themselves  for  recogni- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  excitement  of  the  first  greeting 
was  over,  and  I  was  again  ensconsed  in  my  little  cham- 
ber at  home,  I  felt  as  unhappy  as  when  I  first  left. 
One  evening,  in  conversation,  my  brother  casually  ob- 
served— 

"  By  the  way,  Ned,  did  you  know  Isabel  was  to  be 
married  to-morrow  to  Fitz-James  Montjoy  ? 

Surprised,  more  by  the  long  delay  of  the  marriage 
than  by  the  marriage  itself,  I  answered — 

"  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

'■  Well,  it  is  so,  and  here  is  an  invitation  to  the  wed- 
ding." 

About  twelve  o'clock  at  night  I  was  awakened  by  the 
cry  of  lire,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  lire-engine  down 
luc  street.  iSpringing  out  ot  bed,  I  hastily  doaucd  my 
clothes,  and  ran  into  the  street.  Yes,  there  was  the  fire, 
blazing  up  awful  and  grand  in  the  eastern  sky.  It  was 
not  far  away ;  but  when  I  reached  it,  the  building  was 
l<jo  far  gone  to  bo  saved.  As  I  approached  the  burning 
pile,  a  gentleman  ran  hastily  out  of  tho  door  into  the 
crowd,  shrieking  in  piteous  accents— 


"  Save!  oh,  save  my  daughter!" 

It  was  Mr.  Huntington,  Isabel's  father.  Quicker  than 
thought  1  ran  in  at  the  door,  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs, 
and  into  Isabel's  room ;  for  I  knew  just  where  it  was 
situated.  Sho  was  not  there— no !  But  yea — that  was 
her,  lying  upon  the  threshold  of  that  inner  door.  With 
an  impulso  and  strength  which  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion  afforded,  I  seized  her  form,  and  ran— nay,  I 
leaped— out  on  the  landing,  and  rushed  down  the  stairs. 
But  stop !  here  was  an  impassable  barrier.  There  wa3 
a  large  part  of  the  stairs  burned  away,  and  the  flames 
were  striving  to  reach  still  further  toward  the  top.  Tho 
smoke  blinded  and  choked  me,  but  the  inspiration  from 
a>7  precious  freight  nerved  mo.  A  thought  struck  me  : 
I  could  clear  the  breach  at  a  leap,  and  the  distance  from 
the  hall  to  the  street  was  very  short.  Without  a  second 
thought,  grasping  my  burden  with  a  tightening,  firm 
grasp,  I  leaped  into  tho  smoke  and  flames,  and  landed 
safely  ou  the  lower  floor,  somewhat  scorched  and  black- 
ened, but  not  seriously  injured.  From  there  to  tho 
street  was  quickly  trod;  and,  in  the  cheers  of  tho  mul- 
titude and  tears  of  the  parents,  I  deposited  Isabel,  my 
idol,  in  the  arms  of  her  mother.  We  left  the  fire— Mr. 
Huntington  and  wife,  Isabel,  and  myself;  for  my  father 
had  extended  to  them  an  invitation  to  remain  at  his 
house  a  few  days,  until  they  could  procure  another 
tenement.  Isabel  had  not  fully  recovered  her  senses ; 
but  in  our  carriage  wo  soon  arrived  at  tho  house,  and 
there  every  effort  possible  was  made  to  restore  her. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes,  gazing  vacantly  around,  sho* 
murmured:  "Oh,  the  fire!  the  fire!  the  fire  !  Iburn! 
I  burn !"  Efforts  were  made  to  relieve  her  fear,  and 
soon  she  was  free  from  delirium. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  endeavoured  to  thank  me  ; 
but  I  gazed  vacantly  at  them,  never  hearing  scarcely  a 
word,  for  my  thoughts  were  centred  on  Isabel. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  depict  the  anguish  of  that 
night.  I  had  seen  the  one  I  loved— the  one  who  had 
repulsed  my  love,  who  had  preferred  another's  caresses 
to  my  own,  who  had  spurned  my  offer  of  marriage.  I 
had  seen  her  almost  in  the  jaws  of  death — had  rescued 
her,  to  behold  her  on  tho  morrow  the  wife  of  another— 
of  one  who  did  not  love  her,  and  whom  she  did  not  love, 
and  one  whom  I  despised,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  one  so 
pure  as  Isabel. 

It  was  sunrise  ere  wo  knew  it  that  summer  morning ; 
and,  although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  strongly  ob- 
jected, Fitz-James  persisted  in  having  tho  marriago 
take  place  on  the  appointed  day,  notwithstanding  that 
Isabel  was  quite  ill,  or,  at  least,  seriously  indisposed. 

Therefore,  quite  early  in  tho  morning — as  they  in- 
tended to  start  on  their  bridal  tour  immediately  after 
the  marriage— they  proceeded  to  the  church,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  friends,  among  whom  was  myself.  As  I 
entered  the  arched  chapel,  I  noticed  a  policeman  saun- 
tering up  and  down  tjie  sirle  aisle  with  a  nonchalant 
air,  but  I  think  no  one  else  saw  him ;  and  when  tho 
clergyman  asked  if  there  was  any  reason  why  the  mar- 
riage should  not  proceed,  he  stepped  forward,  and  for- 
bade further  proceeding.  With  an  astonished  air  Fitz- 
James  exclaimed — 

"  By  what  authority,  sir,  do  yTou  presume  to  interfere 
in  a  private  marriage  ceremony  ?  'Pon  honour,  this  i3 
queer,  if  a  fellow  can't  get  married  now-a-days,  without 
being  beset  by  simpleton?  who  pretend  to  forbid  the 
marriage— 'pon  honour  'tis  !  Mr.  Clergyman,  proceed 
with  the  ceremony." 

But  the  officer  advanced,  and  said — • 

"  I  forbid  the  marriage,  by  tho  authority  of  the  law; 
and  I  arrest  this  fellow"  —  placing  his  hand  on  Fitz- 
James's  shoulder — "  also  by  the  authority  of  the  law,  for 
forgery,  and  attempting,  with  a  living  wife,  to  commit 
bigamy." 

Fitz-James  turned  lividly  pale,  but,  with  all  the  bravado 
at  his  command,  exclaimed — 

"  I  will  go  with  this  fellow;  but  let  no  one  pro— nt 
believe  me  guilty  until  it  is  so  proven.  This  is  fine — 'pon 
honour  'tis  ! " 

The  last  night's  excitement,  and  tho  excitement  of 
this  proceeding,  had  affected  Isabel  seriously;  and  I 
was  not  surprised  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
heaven!"  and  fainted  in  my  arms. 

The  officer  boro  Montjoy  away,  and  wo  returned  to 
the  house.  For  weeks  Isabel  was  confined  to  her  bed. 
Night  and  day  I  watched  by  tho  couch  of  my  idol,  tc  be 
repaid  by — a  sweet  smile  and  beaming,  tender  glances. 
Wo  became  better  friends  than  formerly,  and  at  times  I 
imagined  that  a  little  of  my  old  love  had  returned. 
Once,  sitting  in  the  gloaming,  I  asked  her — 

"  Isabel,  did  you  love  Fitz-Jamc3  as  you  think  yon 
should  love  one  who  was  to  be  your  companion  for  life  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  briefly,  and  with  a  sigh. 

Hoping  that  in  the  past  few  weeks  she  had  learned  to 
love  me,  I,  taking  her  hand  in  my  own,  said — 

"  Isabel,  I  wish  to  ask  you  another  question.  May  I 
make  the  same  plea,  can  I  ask  the  same  question,  that  I 
did  two  years  ago,  in  the  summer-house  at  Brighton  ? 
Do  not  turn  away,  but  hear  me ;  do  not  refuse  to 
listen,  but  give  me  some  hope."  She  did  not  withdraw 
her  hand,  and  I  asked,  "May  I  hppe?" 

"  Yes,"  came  tremuluusly  low  and  clear,  and  Isabel, 
my  idol,  was  won ! 

There  was  happiness  in  store  for  me — the  reward  of 
my  patient  waiting.  If  we  ever  loved,  twas  only  to  love 
deeper,  holier,  purer,  after  the  lapse  of  time.  And  if  wo 
were  ever  happy,  'twas  only  to  grow  richer  in  blisd  a? 
the  days  lengthened. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PARTING  WORDS. 

It  was  the  dreariest  night  that  winter.  The  shot?  was 
coming  down  unceasingly — not  in  a  steady  fall,  but 
in  wild  eddies,  for  the  wind  whirled  it  round  the  lamp- 
posts, and  along  the  pavements,  and  lifting  it  again 
carried  it  away,  and  piled  it  heavily  against  the  window- 
panes  and  the  doors. 

If  ot  many  were  abroad  that  night ;  for  the  storm  beat 
in  your  face,  no  matter  which  way  you  walked,  blinding 
yon,  drenching  yon,  crushing  yon,  as  it  were,  with  its 
col  .mess  and  its  fierce  anger.  For  truly,  the  sighing 
of  the  blast,  and  its  moaning  and  its  complaining,  told 
of  anger,  and  malice,  and  spite ;  as  if  the  spirits  of  evil 
were  ibruad,  roaming  hither  and  thither  after  those 
who  had  in  life  tortured  and  maltreated  and  perse- 
cuted them. 

So  it  was  snow  everywhere:  snow  in  the  streets, 
snow  on  the  bnsements,  on  the  window-sills,  on  the 
door-steps,  on  the  roof,  in  the  air;  and  the  snow,  too, 
was  gathering  round  the  heart  of  him  who  lay  in 
death's  last  agony,  on  that  bed  of  down,  in  that  room 
yonder — that  room  whence  the  rays  of  the  solitary 
Limp  sent  out  a  cold,  freezing  light  through  the  silvery 


He  had  Iain  there  very  quietly,  from  early  in  the 
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meed  in  years,  with  long,  grey  locks  fall- 
spare  shoulders,  and  hollow,  weak  grey 
ng  restlessly  round  the  room,  where  his 
is  to  be  drawn.  The  soft  and  elegant  bed 
iercd  curtains — the  graceful  and  well-ap- 
:nre  of  the  room,  and  the  hushed  move- 
le  who  came  and  went,  showed  that  the 
e,  who  was  abont  to  yield  up  his  soul  to 
one  whom  the  world  had  called  great  or 
>  had  been  feared  or  loved,  or  from  whom, 
Lost  moments,  some  good  was  to  be  ex- 

Iside  eat  a  young  man  of  some  five-and- 
very  sih-nt,  very  thrive,  very  watchful;  a 
hose  dark,  swarthy  complexion,  and  some- 
>s,  proclaimed  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
is  large,  black  eyes  glanced  ever  and  anon, 
»s,  from  the  bed  whereon  bis  patient  lay, 
which  ticked  and  trembled  up  there  in 
comer  of  the  room. 

:orner;  fur  the  whole  room  was  gloomy, 
is  were  white — the  bedclothes  were  white 
e  snow-flakes  on  the  window;  the  fnrni- 
.,  the  carpet  light ;  yet,  nevertheless,  there 
unmitigated  coldness,  severity,  and  want 
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with  that  look  of  mock  solemnity,  which  people  alway; 
assume  when  they  are  conscious  of  their  own  utter  in 
diiference  to  suifering  and  sorrow,  and  desire,  therefore, 
to  make  an  extravagant  show  and  semblance  of  concern. 
It  sat  well  on  the  lawyer — it  made  his  clerk  look  ridi- 
culous. 

But  to  him  who  lay  in  the  throes  of  death  on  that 
white  and  quiet  bed,  it  mattered  little  how  they  looked 
or  felt.  The  snow  which  was  gathering  round  his 
heart  had  already  blotted  out  all  thoughts  of  outward 
things,  save  that  one  thought,  which  Davide  had  brought 
back  to  him  from  the  dreary  solitudes  of  the  past. 

That  one  thought,  which  constituted  the  oasis  in  the 
great  wilderness  of  his  mind — the  one  green  spot,  to 
which  his  soul  yearned  back  through  the  darkness  of 
the  bewildering  past ! 

Golden  youth,  golden  curls,  golden  dreams — honeyed 
words,  which  came  sighing  through  that  past's  great 
desert,  like  the  plaintive  whispers  of  an  JEolian  harp — 
pleasant  wanderings  in  that  youth's  broad  idle  pathway, 
those  golden  curls  drooping  over  a  fluttering  heart, 
tremulous  lips  telling  those  golden  dreams. 

This  was  the  one  green  spot. 

A  fall — a  murmur  of  anger,  a  separation,  a  tumultuous 
hurried  journey  through  thorny  ways,  a  last  meeting; 
the  flash  of  other  eyes,  and  then  a  dreary  space — a  long, 
weary  journey  to  that  still  room  of  death. 

That  was  the  desert. 

Davide  leaned  for  a  moment  on  the  footboard  of  the 
bed,  while  the  man  of  law  prepared  himself  for  his  task ; 
then,  when  the  parchment  was  unrolled,  he  crossed  to 
the  window,  and,  pushing  aside  the  heavy  curtains, 
gazed  out. 

"Davide,"  cried  the  dying  man,  faintly,  "where  are 
yon!'" 

"  I  am  here,"  said  the  young  physician. 

"  Will  you  not  be  a  witness  to  these  proceedings  ?" 
asked  the  lawyer. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  can  hear  all  from  where  I  stand,"  replied 
Davide ;  "  I  am  only  looking  out." 

Then  there  was  a  murmuring  sound ;  and  the  dying 
man  began  to  dispose  of  the  wealth  which  be  could  not 
carry  with  him  to  the  grave.  The  doctor  listened 
eagerly,  yet  he  still  looked  out. 

Davide  was  young ;  yet  he,  too,  had  a  past  to  remem- 
ber, and  what  he  gazed  on  then  was  an  emblem  of  the 
past. 

The  snow  had  been  succeeded  by  a  drenching  sleet, 
washing  away  the  piles  of  frozen  water  from  the  window- 
sill,  and  dashing  it  down  in  hard  lumps  upon  the  uneven 
pavement  and  the  rough  road.  The  street  was  very 
narrow,  and  the  dim  light  of  the  solitary  lamp  shone  in 
flickering  gleamingu  on  the  opposite  wall,  as  Davide, 
the  doctor,  pushed  aside  the  curtains  to  look  out. 

Oil,  Miriam ! — oh,  my  heart !"  he  murmured,  as  he 
looked  down  upon  the  silent  thoroughfare,  and  saw 
a  figure  standing  under  the  porch.'  Through  snow — 
through  rain — through  storm,  she  had  stood  there, 
under  that  quaint  portico,  gazing  up  at  the  quiet  room, 
where  that  soul  was  hovering  on  the  shores  of  eternity. 
Young,  beautiful,  with  golden  curls  massing  round  her 
well-formed  head,  and  almost  concealing  the  tiny  bi  nnet, 
she  seemed,  indeed,  too  fragile  to  bear  the  brunt  of  such 
weather  as  this.  Her  thin,  white  hands  were  clasped 
earnestly  together,  clasped  and  pressed  tightly  on  her 
breast ;  her  great  eyes  upturned  towards  tho  chamber 
of  death  ;  her  lira  compressed,  her  form  immovable. 

So  Davide  looked  down  upon  her  ;  and  their  eyes  mot 
through  tho  darkness.  But  the  stern  storm  was  between 
them,  and  the  sterner  necessity  for  insensibility;  and, 
except  an  anxious  movement  on  her  part,  no  token  was 
exchanged.  No  token;  but  tho  quicker  beating  of 
their  hearts,  which  they  knew  beat  in  common — the 
lightning  of  a  glance— the  tremulous  pulsation  of  their 
lurrns. 

The  voice  of  the  lawyer  recalled  Davide  to  himself. 

"  Mr.  Davide,"  said  Mr.  Longworth,  "  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  hear  this  will  read,  because  you  may, 
upon  a  future  occasion,  bo  called  upon  to  givo  your  testi- 
mony upon  it." 

"Certainly,"  returned  Davide,  advancing,  "certainly. 
I  am  quite  ready." 

Then  Mr.  Longworth,  with  a  blandnes3  which  was 
especially  irritating,  proceeded  to  read  the  will,  while 
Davide Mt  by  tho  bedside,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  those 
of  the  dying  man.  Tho  will  was  a  document  of  tho  or- 
dinary kind,  h  aving  to  Lady  Falcon,  the  youngest  sister 
of  the  testator,  the  whole  of  the  property  with  tho  ex- 
ception  of  a  legacy  of  four  hundred  a  year  to  Doctor 
Jules  Davide,  for  ais unremitting  attention  and  patience 
during  three  years  of  suffering. 

A  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  tho  doctor,  as  this 
clanso  was  read.  The  world  would  have  said  it  was  a 
smile  of  triumph — a  smilo  of  gratified  ambition. 

It  was  not. 

It  was  a  smilo  of  hope — n  fimilo  of  trust  in  the  future 
— a  smile  of  calm,  generous  pride. 

Then  a  cloud  passed  over  his  brow,  and  he  said,  lean- 
ing over  the  pillow — 

Nothing  to  Miriam  ?" 

Tin-  w«.rdrf  were  gentle — the  voice  low  nnd  whisper- 
ing— but  they  seemed  to  stab  the  hearer  to  tho  heart. 

'  Ijet  the  will  he  signed,"  said  he,  an  a  spasm  of  agony 
crossed  his  features  ;  "  wo  will  then  talk  of  her." 

Davide  approached  the  table. 

"  Yo  i  see  it  is  quite  formal  ?"  said  the  lnwy«r. 

Tho  WOp  had  been  removed  to  tho  aide  hoard,  bo  as 


to  screen  the  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man. 
Towards  that  lump  Davide  went,  taking  the  will  with 
him,  and  stood  for  some  moments,  with  his  back  half 
turned  towards  the  lawyer  and  his  clerk. 

"Yes,"  ho  said,  returning,  "this  is  quite  formal; 
it,does  you  credit,  Mr.  Longwc'th." 

"  Quite  in  the  way  of  business,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 
rubbing  his  hands ;  "  and  now,  if  you  will  hold  it  for 
your  client — patient,  I  mean — I  will  hold  the  light." 

"  Don't  bring  the  lamp  too  close,"  said  the  6ufferer, 
as  Davide  raised  him  mid  propped  him  up ;  "  I  can  see 
to  sign  my  name,  and  the  doctor  can  guide  my  hand." 

And  so,  for  the  laat  time,  he  took  the  pen,  and  leehly 
traced  on  the  parchment  his  name  —  John  Francis 
Howard,  Earl  of  Traverscourt. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  bustling  limb  of  the  law, 
"sign  here,  Mr.  Davide" — he  would  call  him  Mr.— 
'"'and  now  myself — there:  now,  Grisby" — that  was  his 
clerk— "that  is  settled." 

And  the  parchment  was  dried,  folded,  and  placed  in 
his  capacious  pocket. 

"  Now  I  would  be  alone  with  Davide,"  said  the  Earl. 
"  Farewell,  gentlemen — farewell." 

The  voice  in  which  these  words  were  pronounced, 
was  so  sad — so  solemn — so  full  of  despairing  melancholy, 
that  even  the  gilded  words  of  the  lawyer  died  on  his 
lips,  and  bowing  respectfully,  he  left  the  room  in  silence, 
followed  as  gently  by  his  shadow,  Grisby. 

"  Oh,  Howard ! "'  cried  Davide,  in  a  tone  of  stern 
regret ;  "  what  an  iron  heart  is  yours !" 

Reproach  me  not  " 

"  Listen.  On  the  shores  of  this  great  and  fathomless 
ocean,  where  have  you  cast  your  bread  ? — On  the  waves 
of  hate — malice — unchantableness.  What  of  Miriam?" 
'•  She  is  dead  !"  murmured  the  Earl. 
"  No — no.  She  is  not  dead— she  is  even  now  without, 
in  the  storm !" 

A  gasp,  and  a  spasm,  told  that  tho  breath  was  fast 
failing. . 

"Call — them — back!  let— mo  see— her  I"  gasped  the 
dying  man. 
"  Too  late— too  late !"  said  Davide. 
" No — no — carry — me  to  tho  window!" 
The  doctor  raised  the  dying  man  in  his  arms,  and  lifted 
him  to  the  window. 

One  look — one  yearning  gaze  through  the  darkness — 
and  all  was  over. 
"  Oh,  Miriam !— my  Miriam  !" 

It  was  the  spirit  which  spoke,  for  tho  body  was  dead 
and  heavy  in  his  arms. 

Gently,  as  he  would  have  tended  a  sick  child,  the 
young  physician  placed  the  Earl  in  the  bed,  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

"  Ho  bequeathed  all  his  wealth  to  his  sister,"'he  mur- 
mured, as  he  took  the  lamp  and  glanced  at  the  silent 
form,  "  and  yet  ho  died — with  strangers.  Oh !  Miriam — 
you  are  avenged !" 

And  with  these  words  he  passed  from  the  room, 
closing  the  door  with  gentlo  respect  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CONSriKATORS. 

MEANWHILE  the  young  girl  had  stood  under  the  porch 
still  watching  tho  room.  She  saw  tho  grim  face  of  the 
dying  Earl  as  it  pressed  against  tho  chilly  window- 
panes— she  sa  w  him  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  Davide, 
and  she  shuddered. 

Shuddered — but  why  ?    She  knew  not. 

Then  she  saw  the  lamp  taken  away,  and  the  chamber 
of  death  relapse  into  darkness  ;  and  presently  tho  form 
of  tho  young  physician  emerged  from  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Davide  !"  murmured  she,  as  she  seized  his  hand, 
and  drew  him  under  the  porch.    "  Is  ho  dead?" 

"Yes,  dead!"  said  Davide— "dead!  But,  neverthe- 
less, 1  have  accomplished  all." 

Tho  girl  'trembled. 

"Oh,  Davide!"  she  whispered  gently;  "I  trust  you 
have  not  done,  as  in  your  anger  you  swore  to  do." 
Tho  physician  eyed  her  sternly. 

''Miriam,'  ho  said,  "are  you  about  to  break  your 
oath  ?  Arc  you  your  own  slave,  or  tho  slave  of  revengo  i 
Remember,  you  have  sworn." 

"  I  have." 

"  So  also  have  I,"  ho  continued,  in  a  softer  tone. 
"  I  have  performed  a  portion  of  my  task  ;  to  you  apper- 
tains the  accomplishment  of  the  second  portion.  Rc- 

||"  in'ii  r,  love,  weall  li,  hap]  n  s,  is  in  store  for  you  in 

one  direction — in  tho  other,  disdain,  poverty,  misery, 
death  !" 

Miriam  recoiled. 

"  Davide,  you  are  harsh  nnd  cruel  to-night.  I  havo 
sworn  to  follow  you — to  do  nil  you  ask.  What  more  do 
you  require  ?    Command — I  obey." 

"  You  will  ha  ve  to  lcavo  mo  for  a  time." 

"  Leave  you !" 

"  Yes — yea,"  said  Davide,  nervously  ;  "but  only  for  a 
short  period.  You  must  go  with  Mr.  Scammot's  troupe 
for  a  time.  You  will  never  havo  to  do  anything,  only 
watch — see,  here  he  comes!" 

Along  the  road  between  the  row  of  tumble-down 
houses  en  mo  two  figures — a  man  and  a  boy. 

Tho  former  was  attired  in  a  rough  coat,  cordnroy 
l  uce-brooches,  a  low  cap  and  broad  lug  boots;  his  fuc'o 
sharp  and  cunning,  with  the  hair  cut  short  round  it. 
Tne  latter  was  a  boy  of  r'  .10  fourteen  years  of  ngo,  frith 
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trowsers  immeasurably  too  short  for  him  ;  but,  in  spito 
of  rags,  dirt,  ami  ill-usage,  ho  was  pleasant  and  honest- 
looking  withal. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Russell !"  cried  the  new-comer,  as  soon  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  doctor ;  "  you  aire  punctual." 

Miriam  started  at  this  name ;  but  Davido  silenced  her 
with  a  look. 

"  Yes,  Scammot,  I  make  a  rulo  of  being  punctual. 
Leave  your  sou  here  with  this  lady,  and  come  wit  h  me." 

The  boy  immediately  obeyed  the  tacit  command  of 
his  father,  aud  crept  under  the  porch,  nestling  up  to 
Miriam,  to  screen  himself  from  the  cold  and  the  rain. 
Scammot  and  Dr.  Davido  went  on  a  few  steps,  and  then 
stopped  short. 

"  Well,  my  man,"  said  Davido;  "have  you  done  as  I 
bid  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Is  her  ladyship  well  cared  for  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  sho  has  been  very  restless  of  late; 
just  as  if  sho  suspected  she  was  in  confinement.  Poor 
thing !  sho  wanders  much,  and  talks  wildly  of  hor 
daughter  Miriam." 

Davido  smiled  ;  then  looking  round  him,  to  see  that 
they  were  alone,  ho  said — 

Scammot,  I  am  going  to  trust  you  with  a  secret — a 
secret  which  no  one  in  this  world  knows  but  myself — a 
secret  on  which  hangs  the  fortunes  of  two  houses.  Mi- 
riam is  the  daughter  of  Lady  Traverscourt.  To  Miriam 
alone  she  will  impart  those  long-hoarded  words  which 
we  burn  to  hear — six  words  which  may  make  or  mar 
two  existences.  Sho  must  bo  told  gently  of  her  daugh- 
ter's coming  ;  but  she  must  be  told,  if  it  be  her  death." 

The  words  fell  harshly,  coldly,  cruelly,  from  his  lips. 

"  You  will  bo  near  Falcon 
Hall,"  continued  Davide, 
"  in  a  few  days.  Contrive 
that  Lady  Falcon  shall  see 
Miriam  —  no  matter  how, 
but  contrive  it.  I  will  be 
near  you  always,  to  watch,  to 
protect." 

"  And  what  is  this  lady  to 
do?"  inquired  Scammot. 

"  Nothing  but  tend  her 
mother." 

"And  if  Lady  Travels- 
court  escapes  ?" 

The  answer  was  uttere<l 
in  a  hushed  tone,  and  the 
wind  sighed  heavily ;  but. 
nevertheless,  the  words  were 
wafted  to  the  cars  of  Miriam. 

What  that  answer  was  I 
cannot  hero  relate.  I  need 
only  say  that  the  words, 
though  tew,  chilled  her  blood 
within  her;  and  when  the 
young  doctor  returned  to  the 
spot  where  she  stood,  it  was 
with  a  cold  heart  and  an 
aching  that  she  took  his 
arm,  saying — 

"  Let  us  leave  this  place 
of  death,  Davide.  He  is 
gone,  and  has  no  further 
need  of  you.  I  feel  cold 
and  ill  ;  let  us  go  home." 

"  You  are  to  leave  me 
to-morrow,  Miriam,"  said 
tho  doctor  ;  "  Scammot  will 
then  bo  ready  to  take  you 
with  him." 

"To  my  mother?"  returned  Miriam,  gazing  full  into 
his  face. 

The  doctor  trembled. 

"  You  heard  me  speaking  to  him,  then  ?" 

"  I  did,  Davide ;  I  heard  all,"  sho  answered,  coldly. 

The  young  man  seemed  strangely  moved  ;  but,  turn- 
ing to  Scammot,  he  said — 

"  This,  Mr.  Scammot,  is  Lady  Miriam  Travers- 
court." 

"  Your  servant,  your  ladyship,"  grunted  the  man, 
doffing  his  cap. 
Davide  frowned. 

"  Remember  that  you  are  not  to  address  her  in  that 
manner,"  he  said.  "  She  is  simply  Miss  Miriam 
Davide,  my  sister.  Goodnight!  To-morrow  at  twelve, 
I  shall  expect  you." 

Then  he  advanced  towards  him,  and  whispered  a  few 
hurried  words  in  his  ear. 

This  was  evidently  an  opportunity  which  the  boy — 
little  Bichard  Scammot — had  been  anxiously  awaiting. 
During  the  conversation  he  had  been  fidgetting  about, 
twitching  his  hands  nervously,  and  whistling  a  subdued 
edition  of  a  popular  air.  He  now  sidled  up  to  Miriam, 
and  looking  up  into  her  faco  with  his  bright,  honest 
eyes,  ho  said,  in  a  half  whisper — 

"  Good-night,  miss !    J  lieard  all,  too." 

There  was  no  time  for  farther  words ;  but  tho  look 
and  the  voice  were  sufficient.  In  Dick  Scammot  Mi- 
riam had  a  friend. 

The  Bhort  yet  weary  journey  between  that  spot  and 
their  home  was  soon  accomplished,  and  they  stood  once 
more  in  that  room  which  for  three  years  had  witnessed 
much  happiness,  and  still  more  hope.  The  bright  car- 
pet, the  pretty  ornaments,  the  hundred  nico  nothings, 
which  make  a  room  comfortable  and  light,  wero  still 


there ;  but  over  all  now  there  was  a  gloom.  For  the  first 
time  there  was  a  desert  space  between  them — a  barrier 
— a  distance ;  for  the  first  time  they  had  walked  in 
silence,  and  entered  in  silence. 

"  I  am  glad  my  sister  has  gone  to  bed,  Miriam,"  said 
Davide,"  as  ho  sat  down,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
determined  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  task — "  glad, 
because  we  are  alone,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  your  silence  ?  Is  it  your  father's 
death,  or  is  it  caused  by  anything  else  ?" 

Miriam  glanced  at  him  with  her  large,  tearful  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Davide !"  she  said,  mournfully ;  "  can  you  ask 
me,  when  you  know  I  lieard  your  words — your  cruel 
words  about  my  " 

"  Name  them  not ;  let  them  pass  from  between  us," 
returned  Davide. 

"  Jules,  I  have  loved  you  long  and  well — have  pro- 
mised to  be  your  wife.  There  is  a  darkness  now  over 
me ;  you  have  taken  from  me  my  hope — my  life — my 
great  and  earnost  faith  in  you.    You  love  me  not." 

There  was  a  convulsive  shudder,  as  of  paiu,  through 
his  form ;  and  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  a 
vision,  or  to  conjure  up  before  him  another.  Then  ho 
said,  very  slowly —  • 

"  I  say,  again,  Miriam,  let  those  words  pass  from  be- 
tween us.  This  day  I  have  done  for  you  what  whole 
years  of  patience  and  love  could  not  have  done.  For 
three  years,  too,  remember,  I  have  laboured  for  you.  I 
have  succeeded.  Your  identity  is  established ;  you  are 
the  acknowledged  heiress  of  Earl  Traverscourt.  This 
must  be  established  :  I  have  sworn  it ;  no  matter  what 
stands  in  tho. way.  Come,  Miriam,"  he  added,  in  a 
gentler  voice,  and  passing  his  arm  round  her  j  "  let  us 
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not  part  ill  friends  this  night.  We  have  loved  one 
another  through  many  changing  scenes ;  to-morrow  we 
part.  You  go  your  way  to  fortune  by  a  strange  and 
troubled  path ;  I,  forbidden  to  be  with  you,  will  still  be 
watching  over  you.  Believe  me — trust  in  mo — it  is  tho 
better  part  of  love,  let  me  tell  you,  this  faith  and  con- 
fidence." 

Then  Miriam  drooped  her  head  npon  his  shoulder, 
and  wept. 

What  was  it  that  gave  this  man  this  strange  influence 
over  her  ?  In  childhood  they  had  loved  one  another ; 
and  as  Davide  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  Miriam  a  woman, 
the  infant's  affection  was  ripened  into  a  stronger  and 
more  passionate  feeling.  She  had  experienced,  how- 
ever, when  in  his  presence,  a  sentiment  which  was  not 
love — a  strange  yearning  towards  him,  an  eagerness  to 
do  his  bidding1— an  anxiety  to  obey  him — a  fear  almost 
to  displease  him.  Little  by  little  she  had  been  drawn 
on,  heaping  up  one  by  one  the  stones  of  the  temple, 
wherein  her  heart  was  to  worship  her  idol.  And  this 
idol !  The  mantle  in  which  she  had  enveloped  it  was  of 
such  pure  gold,  that  she  could  not  see  tho  base  metal 
which  was  Deneath. 

For  the  three  years  during  which  Jules  Davide  had 
been  the  special  physician  of  the  Earl  of  Traverscourt, 
their  life  had  been  one  long  hope.  Every  day  6he 
accompanied  him  to  the  strange  tumbledown  street 
where  the  lone  man  hid  himself  away  from  the  world 
and  its  whisperings,  forgetting  that  the  more  he  fled 
from  this  world,  the  more  they  would  talk  of  him  and 
wonder.  Each  day  she  went,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
relent  and  see  her ;  that  she  might  be  pressed  to  the 
bosom  of  that  father  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and 
who  only  denied  her  existence  that  he  might  not  be 
compelled  to  open  his  heait.   Frail  hope !  yet  it  was  a 


hope.  Now  that  hope  was  dead ;  and  that  other  hope, 
which  should  have  replaced  it,  was  dead  too,  swallowed 
up  in  the  quicksands  and  deep,  dark  errors  of  the  past. 

Yet,  even  now,  as  she  leaned  on  Davido's  shoulder, 
as  his  arm  enveloped  her,  as  her  golden  curls  drooped 
over  him,  that  faith  was  once  more  revived.  His  pre- 
sence— his  influence  drove  away  the  doubt  which,  with- 
out him,  devoured  her  very  soul. 

"  Oh,  Jules  \"  she  murmured,  "  is  this  love  ?  or  is  it 
something  more  than  love  ?  Jules,  tell  what  is  this 
dread  spell  you  have  cast  over  me." 

Davide  smiled,  and  a  rich  glow  of  pleasure  spread  it- 
self over  his  swarthy  skin. 

"  There  is  no  dread  spell,"  he  said,  gently ;  "  no  dread 
spell.    It  is  love,  pure  love,  my  dear  one,  believe  me." 

"  And  that  terrible  threat  ?" 

Again  the  frown — again  tho  hot  flush. 

"  Name  it  not,  Miriam,  name  it  not.  I  will  forego 
even  that — even  that  to  make  you  happy.  And  now, 
Miriam,  understand  me ;  to-morrow  you  will  seo  your 
mother.  Collect  all  your  strength  of  mind,  all  your 
resolution  ;  vou  will  want  them  both.  You  will  seo 
much  that  will  pain  you,  much  that  will  terrify,  much 
that  will  destroy  hope.  Yet  do  not  flinch  from  the  task. 
Remember,  although  justice  may  in  this  case  seem 
sellish,  it  is  nono  the  less  justice.  And  now,  dear 
one,  go  to  rest ;  it  is  very  late." 

Miriam  rose  quietly,  kissed  him,  and,  taking  her  lamp, 
approached  the  door. 

"  Another  kiss,  dear  one !" 

She  returned,  obeying  mechanically,  kissing  him  on 
his  forehead  and  his  lips. 

"  It  may  be  tho  last,"  he  murmured,  as  he  watched 
her  form  gliding  from  the 
room ;  and  then  went  and  sat 
by  the  lire — the  firo  where 
the  flames  leaped  and  coiled 
np  the  chimnoy — where  the 
ashes  rustled  and  fell,  just 
like  the  atoms  of  this  great 
world's  existence :  first  black, 
in  childhood's  "ignorance, 
then  bright  in  manhood's 
glory ;  then  crushed  and 
crumbling  in  old  age's  dim 
and  fast  docline.  He  sat 
there  some  time,  watching 
tho  faces  in  the  fire,  and 
dreaming  of  the  dark  aud 
perilous  future  before  him  ; 
then  he  rose  suddenly,  and 
approaching  the  window, 
gazed  out  upon  tho  night. 

The  snow  had  melted 
under  the  constant  rain, 
which  now  had  also  ceased. 
The  moon  was  abroad,  and 
a  dim  twilight  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  world  —  a 
shady,  unearthly  light,  like 
the  light  on  the  face  of  the 
ocean  before  dawn.  The 
street  was  very  quiet — not 
a  soul  stirred — the  lamps 
alone  gave  an  idea  of  life, 
for  the  blinds  were  all  drawn 
closely  down ;  the  world  was 
sleeping  before  one  more 
-^L^  •-  struggle  for  existence. 

Suddenly  a  man's  footsteps 
were  heard  coming  hastily 
along  the  pavement  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  Davide  gazed  out  eagerly ; 
he  expected  no  one,  and  yet  he  feared  that  this  new- 
comer might  be  seeking  for  him.  The  man  stopped 
when  he  neared  the  house,  and  glanced  anxiously  up  at 
the  window. 

"  It  is  Scammot !"  muttered  Davide  ;  "  what  can  he 
want  ?  and  how  has  he  found  my  home  r" 

He  stepped  hastily  back,  to  avoid  being  seen  ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  Scammot  had  already  perceived  him, 
and  was  beckoning  him  to  come  out. 

Peste !"  he  said,  as  he  seized  his  cloak,  angrily,  and 
fixing  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  betook  himself  down- 
stairs. "  This  fellow  has  discovered  my  place  of  abode, 
and  will  be  an  infinite  nuisance  to  me." 

Scammot  seemed  scared  and  alarmed.  He  seized  tho 
doctor  by  the  arm  as  he  came  softjy  out ;  and  hurried 
him  away  from  the  street,  until,  coming  to  the  shadow  of 
an  old  archway,  he  stopped. 

"Now,  Scammot,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  n  slight 
irony  in  his  tone ;  "  you  have  nearly  taken  away  my 
breath.   What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Matter!"  cried  tho  man,  in  hushed  and  troubled 
accents;  "the  game  is  up— Lady  Traverscourt  has 
escaped !" 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Thi.vk  or  IT. — A  few  more  smiles,  a  few  more  tears, 
some  pleasures,  much  pain,  a  little  longer  hurrying  and 
worrying  through  the  world,  some  hasty  greetings  and 
abrupt  farewells,  and  our  play  will  be  "  played  out,"  and 
the  injurer  and  the  injured  will  bo  laid  away,  and  ere 
long  forgotten.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  hate  each 
ether. 
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CLAEIDGE  FANCIES  HE  HAS  MADE  A  DISCOVERY. 


DAISY  TIIORNE; 

OB, 

THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 

'  Amlhtr  of  "  Tkt  Flortr-Oirl,"  "Jcuie  AtSlon,"  Sfr.,  ifc. 

PART  n.— THE  WHITE  MASK. 
CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ARTIST'S  TISTTOK. 

stndio  of  Peter  Yanderborn  was  on  the  second 
'  of  •>  house  titrated  as  the  fellow  Claridgo  described 
The  house  itself  was  in  Berners-street ;  and  it  had 
iff,  narrow  passage  running  up  the  tide  of  it. 
wo  mornings  after  the  interview  at  the  houso  in 
er-Isne,  in  which  the  incident  of  the  White  Mask 
been  mentioned,  two  persons  occupied  the  studio, 
oe  was  Yanderhorn  himself,  who  claims  a  passing 
1  of  description.    He  was  a  man  past  the  prime  of 

bat  with  a  handsome  face,  which  retained  so  much 
s  rosy  bloom  that — aided  by  the  powdered  wig  he 
t— it  gave  him,  to  the  casual  observer,  the  appear- 
i  of  youth.  And  this  he  seemed  likely  long  to 
in,  for  his  was  one  of  those  easy  natures  upon  whom 

care,  and  sorrow  alike  seem  to  leave  no  traces, 
ays  tinging,  jesting,  and  light-hearted,  he  pursued 
calling — that  of  a  portrait- paintcT—  as  a  labonr  of 
,  tbcmgh  it  was,  in  truth,  his  sole  means  of  subsist- 
i,  and  be  ever  met  the  world  with  an  unruffled  brow 

r  birth  Yanderhorn  was,  as  his  name  implied,  a 
nana ;  but  by  education  and  instinct  he  was  a 
ough  Englishman. 

d  this  particular  morning  he  was  in  high  spirits; 
baring  played  with  his  'log,  and  whistled  to  his 
,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  work  with  the  full 
rroination  of  making  the  most  of  the  short  light  of 

I  his  employment,  Peter  ha/1  a  companion  and  rery 
assistant,  in  whom— though  he  was  somewhat  dis- 
•d  by  the  odd  blouse  which  he  chose  U>  use  for 
ciag  purposes — it  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  the 
»r  hot  lost  Bob,  of  "  PirinsV  notoriety. 
dVs  special  ouuepeilcal  was  to  nut  in  the  back- 
inds  for  the  portrait  which  Yanderhorn  painted, 
he  two  artists  bad  been  engaged  in  silence  for  some 
),  when  Bob,  with  apparent  carelessness,  ventured  a 

Haven't  heard  anything  of  Mr.  David  for  some  days, 


Vanderhorn  looked  up  quickly. 
"  Mr.  David  is  not  very  well,"  he  said ;  "  he  keeps  to 
his  own  room,  Bob,  with  a  cold." 
"Ah,  indeed!" 

And  Bob  went  on  with  his  task,  and  Vanderhorn 
resumed  his  with  a  chirrupping  whistlo ;  after  which 
there  was  another  quiet  interval  of  work. 

It  was  Bob  who  again  disturbed  the  silence. 

"  Mrs.  David  used  to  give  as  a  treat  now  and  then," 
he  remarked ;  "  has  she  grown  tired  of  learning  to 
paint." 

Again  the  artist  stopped,  and  looked  up  this  time  with 
more  decided  agitation. 

"  Mrs.  David  is  a  good  wife,"  be  said,  sententiously, 
"  and  she  waits  ou  her  husband  in  his  indisposition." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Bob,  once  more. 

But  this  time  Peter  Vanderhorn  was  not  content  to 
resume  bis  painting  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  You  seem  much  interested  in  my  lodgers  to-day, 
Bob,"  he  observed. 

"  Not  I,"  was  tho  quiet  reply. 

"  But — excuse  me — your  manner  gives  a  significance 
to  your  words.  It  was  not  without  some  cause  that  you 
have  made  these  inquiries." 

Bob  looked  up  from  bis  work,  and  stood  for  a  moment, 
as  if  reflecting. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  ;  "  it  was  not,  but  the  cause 
was  so  slight  that  'tis  hardly  worth  naming." 

"Nothing  which  affects  my  lodgers,"  ho  replied  ear- 
nestly— and  as  if  thrown  off  his  guard  for  an  instant — 
"  is  without  iutcrest  to  me.  Tell  mo  what  has  hap- 
pened '(" 

"  The  simplest  thing  in  life,"  returned  Bob,  laughing. 
"  I  happened  to  meet  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  David's  last 
night — that's  all." 

Simple  as  was  this  statement,  it  produced  a  startling 
effect  upon  tho  face  of  the  old  artist.  Tho  cheerful, 
careless  look  was  succeeded  by  one  of  anxiety,  almost  of 
alarm. 

With  an  effort,  at  indifference,  ho  said — 
"  Mr.  David  has  few  friends  in  town." 
"  Indeed !    Has  ho  any  enemies  f  asked  Bob,  sig- 
nificantly. 
"  Yes. 

"  Then,  if  he'll  take  tho  advico  of  a  fool,  he'll  look 
out."  returned  Bob. 

Without  a  word,  Peter  Vanderhorn  laid  down  his 
brush  and  palette ;  and  turning  to  the  brightly  blazing 
fire,  beckoned  Bob  toward  him. 

"  Bob,"  ho  said,  "  you' ro  a  strange,  wild  fellow ;  you 
are  the  greatest  enemy  to  yourself  that  a  man  can  be  to 
himself;  and  you  keep  such  company  aa,  if  there's  any 
truth  in  proverb,  stamps  yon  as  a  thief,  a  cut-throat,  and 
perlnps  (fOfSsV 


"True  as  Gospel,  every  word  of  it,"  rejoined  Bob, 
complacently. 

"  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I've  trusted  you ;  and  I  shall 
still  trust  you.  In  spite  of  your  faults,  there's  a  back- 
bone of  honour  and  manliness  in  you  which  wins  me  to 
you  as  my  own  son." 

"All  right,  all  right!"  cried  Bob,  impatient  at  this 
recital  of  bis  virtues ;  "  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  this — knowing  you  to  possess  the  qualities  I 
have  said,  I  am  sure  when  I  ask  you,  you  will  candidly 
admit  to  mo  that  what  you  have  just  stated  was  only 
a  joke — an  idle  invention  to  alarm  me.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

Bob  stared  at  his  companion  with  genuine  amaze- 
ment. 

"  It  is  not,"  he  said  ;  "  but  why  ?" 

"  Bob,"  said  Vanderhorn,  very  seriously,  "  I  didn't 
believe  that  you  would  deceive  me  in  such  a  matter.  I 
thought  that  when  I  put  it  to  your  honour  you  would 
havo  admitted  that  " 

"  Mr.  Vanderhorn,"  cried  Bob,  starting  up  with  a 
fierce  and  threatening  manner,  "  whut  do  you  mean  f" 

"  Simply,  that  no  friend  of  Mr.  David's  could  havo 
inquired  for  him ;  becauso  ho  is  not  known  by  thatnamo 
to  a  soul  out  of  this  house." 

"  Ob,  that's  all '("  returned  the  other,  qnietly  soating 
himself.  "  That's  soon  explained.  It  was  not  by  name 
that  ho  was  asked  after  ;  bo  was  recognised  by  my  de- 
scription and  by  a  drawing,  which  I  was  fool  enough  to 
make." 

Tho  agitation  of  the  artist  became  painful  in  the 
extreme. 

"Who?"  ho  cried,  "for  heaven's  sake  tell  me  who 
could  havo  expressed  sufficient  interest  in  Mr.  David  to 
havo  induced  you  to  take  that  step  P" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  that,"  rejoined  Bob,  "would  bo  to 
make  you  wiser  than  myself.  You  know,  Mr.  Vander- 
horn, I've  a  knack  of  spending  my  time  in  strango 
places,  and  I  como  in  contact  with  a  good  many  odd 
characters,  and  this  was  ono  of  tho  oddest." 

"  But  you  spoke  of  him  as  a  friend  P" 

"  Pshaw  !  It's  a  bandy  word,  that — vory  handy,  and 
very  easy  to  misapply.  In  ono  sense,  ho  is  my  friend; 
in  tho  sense  of  a  man  I  drink  with,  wranglo  with,  and, 
maybe,  fight  with  at  times;  but,  beyoud  that,  I  know 
nothing  of  him." 

"  At  least  you  know  his  name ;  and  since,  on  your  own 
admission,  thero  is  no  great  friendship  between  you, 
there  can  be  no  great  breach  of  it  in  rovealing  that 
name  to  mo.    I  would  not  ask  it,  but  " 

Before  the  artist  bad  time  to  finish  bis  sentence,  tbevo 
w»"  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell  which  comniuuicated  with 

the  etudiu  Prom  the  street. 

"  Oil"  minute,"  said  Bob,  springing  up  nimbly,  "and 
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I'll  bo  with  you,  or,  if  it's  a  visitor,  I'll  scud  them  up, 
wliilo  I  make  my  morning  call  at  the  Silver  Pig." 

So  saying,  ho  hastily  whipped  his  hat  from  a  peg  on 
which  it  hung,  and  disappeared. 

The  instant  he  had  Left  tho  room,  Vaudorhorn  started 
up  with  a  look  of  undisguised  trepidation. 

"That  attack  tho  other  night!"  he  cried,  "and  now 
this  mysterious  inquiry  after  him  !  Something  is  about 
to  happen  to  my  poor  friend ;  he  is  tracked,  suspected, 
and  his  secret  may  bo  discovered." 

Then  the  artist  paused. 

Thero  was  a  footstep  on  the  landing  outside  tho 
paiutiug-room,  and  when  Peter  drew  aside  the  scarlet 
curtains  which  hung  before  tho  door,  there  entered  a 
stranger,  who  bowed  complacently,  and  trusted  ho  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  Mr.  Vanderhorn. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  was  tho  reply ;  and  as  it  was 
given,  the  merry  little  artist  was  mentally  summing  up 
his  visitor.  That  ho  was  not  a  gentleman,  his  dress 
all'orded  ample  proof;  but  that  he  had  received  the 
education  of  one  was  clear,  both  from  his  language  and 
easy  address. 

A  few  preliminary  words  sufficed  to  explain  the  object 
of  this  morning  visit.  He,  the  stranger,  was,  he  said, 
travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  who,  being 
about  to  part  with  that  son,  his  only  boy,  was  anxious 
to  learn  tho  terms  on  which  the  renowned  Vanderhorn 
would  execute  a  portrait,  life-size. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  artists  to  scent  a  commission 
afar  otf  with  a  keenness  and  gusto  peculiar  to  the  race  : 
and — as  the  visitor  perhaps  surmised-i-the  mention  of 
business  speedily  put  to  flight  the  rather  unfavourable 
impressions  which  first  appearances  had  produced. 

Moreover,  the  stranger  had  the  good  taste  to  admire, 
and  to  criticise  ably  yet  flatteringly,  the  works  of  Mr. 
Peter  Vanderhorn;  and  thus  they  had  sailed  by  easy 
stages  into  a  talk  on  portraits  generally — on  full  lengths, 
as  compared  with  kit-kats,  and  such-like  technicalities — 
when  the  stranger  suddenly  gave  a  start,  and,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  artist  who  was  engrossed  in  his  subject, 
gazed  steadily  at  what  was  taking  place  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  studio. 

At  the  farther  extremity  a  door  in  the  waiuscot  hod 
opened,  and  a  figure  appeared,  upon  which  the  eyes  of 
the  man  were  instantly  fixed. 

It  was  that  of  a  young,  slim,  and  delicately-formed 
woman,  whose  appearance  produced  a  singular  effect 
on  those  who  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  was  tho  cause  of  this.  The  face 
was  a  perfect  oval,  slightly  broadening  over  the  eyes  ; 
and  it  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except,  perhaps,  the 
fact  that  it  was  strangely  wan  and  wasted.  The  hue  of 
the  skin,  which  seldom  flushed  with  emotion,  was  dark, 
almost  an  olive ;  and  it  might  have  been  that  the  strong 
contrast  between  this  and  the  chalky  whiteness  of  the 
wig,  which  was  then  the  mode,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  effect  produced.  And  the  striking  contrast 
between  eye-brows  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  overarch- 
ing blue  eyes,  no  doubt  considerably  aided  it. 

The  dress  of  the  young  woman  was  simple,  but  was 
strangely  chosen,  for  the  colour,  which  was  a  brilliant 
orange  (it  was  the  period  of  extravagant  colour  in 
dress),  seemed  to  distract  the  attention  from  the  wearer, 
and  render  indistinct  the  face  seen  through  that 
medium. 

It  was  at  a  single  glance  that  the  stranger  took  in 
the  chief  points  thus  stated,  and  while  the  unconscious 
woman  advanced  into  the  room,  bearing  a  little  tray 
upon  which  were  a  few  articles  forming  part  of  a  break- 
fast service  in  Sevres  china. 

The  voice  of  Vanderhorn,  as  he  spoke,  pointing  to  a 
full  length  portrait  hanging  from  the  wall,  startled  the 
iutrud  •. 

Then,  for  tho  first  time,  she  knew  that  he  was  not 
alone ;  and  that  a  stranger  was  a  witness  to  the  delicate 
attention  she  was  showing  the  artist,  by  bringing  him 
tho  cup  of  chocolate  which  he  so  loved. 

This  discovery  once  made,  her  next  glance  was  at  the 
stranger  himself;  and  a  cold  shudder  passed  over  her 
frame. 

"  That  man!"  she  mentally  ejaculated. 

And  from  that  instaut  her  emotion  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  stranger.  In  vain  she  endeavoured — obviously 
endeavoured — to  restrain  tho  feeling  that  agitated  her 
at  the  sight  of  this  man ;  the  hands  supporting  tho  little 
trav  bearing  the  china  trembled  so  violently,  that  tho 
jarring  of  the  china  startled  even  Vanderhorn  out  of 
bis  oration. 

Alarmed  at  the  apparition,  he  yet  did  not  lose  his 
presence  of  mind. 

"  Ah,  Felice,!'  he  exclaimed,  "  I  did  not  hear  you 
enter  the  room." 

"Indeed!"  she  said,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent. 
"And  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  engaged." 

"  Your  daughter,  Mr.  Vanderhorn  ?"  inquired  the 
stranger,  indicating  Felice  with  his  left  hand. 

"  No,"  replied  Vanderhorn,  with  a  degreo  of  agitation 
which  he  could  not  conceal ;  "  tho  lady  is  a  stranger  to 
me ;  a  kind  lodger  of  mine,  who  somet  imes  favours  me 
with  a  cup  of  chocolate,  made  as  only  a  Frenchwoman 
can  make  it." 

"  It  is  quite  ready,  monsieur,"  said  the  pimple  but 
fascinating  woman,  and  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head,  she  was  about  to  glide  from  the  room. 

As  she  moved,  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  followed  her, 
and  appeared  to  take  note  of  every  line  and  carve  of  her 
sylph-liso  lona  j  something  more  than  mere  curiosity 


or  interest  evidently  prompted  his  scrutiny,  and  Vander- 
horn clearly  regarded  it  with  anything  but  approval. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  stranger,  as  the  lady  was 
about  to  quit  the  room;  "but  1  think  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Madame  " 

"  David— she  is  French." 

"  Ah !  That  only  confirms  my  idea.  May  I  ask  if 
Madame  was  ever  living  at  Trctton  ?" 

"  Treeton — Treeton!"  cried  Madame  David,  with  a 
wondering  look  and  a  strong  accent;  "whero  is  Tree- 
ton  ?" 

"  It  is  a  small  country  town,"  replied  tho  other ; 
"  and  tho  fact  that  the  namo  is  unknown  to  you,  proves 
that  I  am  wrong  in  my  surmise." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Vanderhorn,  hastily,  "  no  doubt 

of  it." 

"  Tho  namo  of  Grimwood  also  is,  no  doubt,  as  strange 
to  the  lady  ?" 

Madame  David  could  not  restrain  an  involuntary 
gesture  of  surprise  or  confusion. 

"  I  have,  I  think,  heard  that  name,  Monsieur,"  she 
answered. 

"But,  if  so,  probably  only  in  connection  with  the 
recent  singular  occurrenco  thero,  which  is  going  the 
round  of  the  newspapers  ?" 

"  Has  something  terrible  happened  there  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  strange  earnestness. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "it  lias  created  a  sensation  in  that 
quiet  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  that  an  old  miller — 
1  forget  the  name — whose  daughter  died  suddeuly  upon 
her  wedding-day  some  twelvemonths  since,  has  been 
driven  mad  with  grief  for  her  " 

"Mad!"  interposed  the  woman,  eagerly. 

"  Yes :  he  was  found  raving,  in  the  very  act  of  drag- 
ging from  the  grave  " 

"  Her  body?" 

"  Why,  no,  thero  comes  tho  strange  part  of  tho  busi- 
ness. He  had  dug  open  the  grave,  he  had  torn  off  the 
lid  of  the  coffin ;  and  when  he  was  pounced  upon,  not  a 
trace  of  the  body  could  be  seen." 

The  eyes  of  the  speaker  wandered  from  those  of  the 
woman  to  the  face  of  the  painter :  both  were  regarding 
him  calmly  and  composedly. 

"  Ah !  He  had  removed  it  ?"  said  Vanderhorn,  help- 
in;;-  himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  offering  his  box. 

"  Well,  that  is  one  supposition,  and  it  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  a  skull  was  found,  I  believe  I  may  say, 
in  his  pocket." 

"  A  human  skull !"  exclaimed  the  dark  woman,  with 
more  emotion  than  she  had  yet  betrayed. 

"  Yes ;  aud  it  is  thought  that  the  old  man  has  re- 
moved the  body  piece  by  piece,  and  that  this  was  all 
that  remaiuod  of  it.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  the 
grave  had  been  already  rifled,  or  that  the  woman  was 
never  buried." 

The  emphasis  with  which  the  last  words  were  pro- 
nounced was  unmistakable ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
produce  the  effect  intended.  The  bright  eyes  of  the 
woman  did  not  express  more  or  less  surprise  than  the 
narrative  had  from  the  first  excited ;  while  a  smile  of 
incredulity  stole  into  the  painter's  face. 

"  A  true  newspaper  romance,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"  Well,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  amusement 
you  have  afforded  us  ;  but,  as  light  is  very  precious  in 
these  short  November  days,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I 
recall  your  attention  to  the  business  we  had  in  hand." 

"  And  which  I  am  afraid  I  have  sadly  interrupted," 
said  Madame  David.    "  Good  morning,  monsieur." 

Without  a  sound,  she  tripped  from  the  apartment, 
and  the  stranger  soon  after  took  his  leave. 

"  Strange!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  ho  descended 
the  old,  worm-eaten  staircase.  "My  fixed  conviction 
is  that  I've  made  a  discovery.  I  believe,  fully  and 
firmly  believe,  that  Madame  David  is  no  other  than  the 
dead  and  buried  Daisy  Thome ! 

He  paused  to  reflect,  even  as  he  admitted  the  sugges- 
tion to  himself. 

"  In  some  respects,  she's  the  image  of  the  white 
plaster  mask  that  hung  over  her  head ;  but  then,  in 
other  respects  she  isn't.  When  I  first  saw  her,  I'd 
have  sworn  to  her;  but  when  I  saw  how  little  she  was 
startled  by  the  Grimwood  story,  I  began  to  have  my 
doubts.  Still,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am.  Yes,  yes ;  it  will  bo  proved  that  she's 
Iteginald  Clavers'  wife,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Cla- 
ridge!" 

With  which  assertion,  the  ex-parson,  for  it  was  he, 
was  about  to  leave  the  house,  when,  having  reached  the 
door,  his  attention  was  attracted  toward  Bob,  who  was 
quietly  supporting  himself  against  the  doorpost,  smok- 
ing a  pipe. 

"  You  have  had  a  long  confab  with  the  guv'ner,"  he 

said. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Claridgc,  quickly. 

"  Just  what  I  say.  I've  been  waiting  here  for  you 
best  part  of.  an  hour." 

"  You  !  and  why  ?" 

"  Because  I've  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

Hearing  himself  thus  familiarly  addressed,  Claridgc 
bent  on  the  other  an  eager  gaze ;  and,  as  did  so,  his 
face,  naturally  sallow,  tnrned  to  an  unwholesome  green. 

"  Surely,"  he  cried,  "  surely,  T  don't  recognise  in  you 
my  old  friend,  Percival  Graylc  ?" 

"Assuredly  you  do!"  responded  the  other.  "Yes, 
Claridie,"  he  added,  quitting  tho  doorpost  and  standing 
erect,  ^- 1  am  the  man  whom  your  devilish  practices, 
your  vile  advice,  and  your  worse  treachery,  reduced 


from  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  to  the  position  cf  a  felon ! 
At  last  wo  have  met!" 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Claridgc;  "yon  needn't  speak  in 
thoso  melo-dramatie  tones.  We've  met,  after  long  years 
and—and  I'm  glad  to  see  you."  1 

"  Liar !"  exclaimed  Bob.  "  You'd  rather  have  met  a 
fiend  m  your  path— you'd  rather  have  seen  the  dead 
standing  where  I  stand!  And  look  you,  man,  you'd 
better  have  done  it— far  better— than  have  como  here  on 
tho  errand  you've  como  to-day." 

"What?  What  errand  is  that?"  asked  Claridge, 
with  astonishment.  D 

"Nonsense,  Claridge!"  cried  Bob.  "I  know.  I've 
had  my  eyes  open,  and  my  ears  open,  too.  It  wasn't  to 
buy  pictures  that  vou  came  hero  to-day.  It  was  to 
carry  out  some  devilish  purpose,  and  you  know  it!" 

"I  know,"  retorted  Claridge,  " that  you're  speaking 
to  me  in  a  tone  which  I  don't  permit,  and  which  no 
other  man  living  would  dare  to  use  in  my  presence." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Bob,  contemptuously;  "and  I 
haven  t  done  yet.  Look  you,  mister,  let  me  catch  you 
in  tins  place  again,  or  let  any  harm  come  to  those  hero 
which  I  can  trace  to  your  influence,  and  I  II  hunt  you 
like  a  rat,  and  spike  you  with  this  "—ho  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword — "  with  as  little  remorse." 

Claridgc  smiled.  . 

"  Very  fine,  very  fine,  indeed,"  he  said;  "but  let  me 
tell  you,  once  and  for  all,  that  I  am  not  to  be  diverted 
from  my  path,  or  frightened  out  of  my  interests,  by— 
a  beggar!" 

And,  turning  upon  his  heel,  ho  walked  contemptu- 
ously away. 

Bob's  first  impulso  was  to  follow,  and  demand  instant 
satisfaction ;  but  he  restained  himself. 

"Better  put  tneso  people  on  their  guard,"  he  said; 
and  he  asceuded  the  stairs  to  Mr.  Vandenhorn's  studio. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    PRODIGAL  SON. 

The  identity  in  name  between  "Artist  Bob,"  or  moro 
properly  Percival  Graylc,  and  the  suitor  of  Lady  Alicia 
de  Vernon,  the  wealthy  Sydney  Graylc,  will  not  havo 
escaped  the  reader's  attention. 

Nor  will  tho  fact,  casually  hinted  at,  that  it  was  to 
tho  unfrocked  clergyman,  Claridge,  that  Percival  G*aylo 
owed  his  social  degradation,  havo  failed  to  excite  some 
degree  of  curiosity. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  it  may  be  convenient  to  de- 
vote a  few  words  to  poor  Bob's  romantic  history. 

The  relationship  between  Percival  and  Sydney  Grayle 
was  the  very  closest  that  can  subsist.  They  were 
brothers,  Sydney  having  the  advantage  of  one  year  in 
age.  Tho  Grayle  family  was  good,  and  the  young  men 
were  well  nurtured,  and  were  designed  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  gentlemen  through  life. 

With  this  view,  they  were  sent  to  college,  Oxford 
being  the 'university  selected.  There  they  lived  as 
young,  free-spirited  Englishmen  still  live  there,  under 
sham  restrictions,  but  really  enjoying  absolute  freedom, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  liberty  is  pretty  suro  to  degenerato 
into  license. 

So  far  as  Sydney  was  concerned,  college-life  did  him 
little  harm  beyond  undermining  his  constitution  to  an 
extent  which  it  took  years  of  travel  to  repair. 

But  Percival  was  of  a  lighter,  gayer,  and  more  vola- 
tile disposition.  Once  launched  on  the  stream  of  plea- 
sure, aud  he  was  like  a  boat  upon  the  rapids.  He  went 
on  and  on,  with  no  power  of  self-control.  His  brilliant 
talents  at  once  made  him  a  favourite,  and  soon  esta- 
blished him  as  the  idol  of  tho  fast  set  of  collego  men 
among  whom  he  was  thrown. 

Boundless  enjoyment  and  extravagance  seemed  o^cn 
before  him,  and  he  had  not  a  thought  beyond  foll»i. .  ig 
up  the  chase  to  the  utmost  extremes. 

Sometimes  the  graver  brother  would  throw  out  a 
warning  hint. 

"Percival,  my  boy,"  he  would  say;  "you  are  going 
the  pace.  You  must  bo  spending  thousands  in  excess 
of  your  allowance.  You  are  getting  deep  in  the  trades- 
men's books,  and  the  Jews  have  got  their  knife  into  you 
pretty  far.  Take  care,  brother  ;  tho  family  estates  are 
not  mines  of  inexhaustible  wealth  !" 

"  Nonsense,  Sydney !"  tho  light-hearted,  careless 
youth  would  retort.  "  What  are  a  few  thousands  to 
dad  ?  A  repentant  letter,  an  angry  altercation,  and  all 
will  be  settled." 

Sydney  would  shake  his  head.  Ho  had  his  own  ideas 
about  the  number  of  the  thousands,  and  his  own  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stern  father  would 
receive  the  confession  of  this  prodigal  son. 

While  tilings  were  still  bright  and  shining — while  the 
stream  was  flowing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  rapids, 
though  near,  were  not  yet  in  sight — an  incident  occurred 
which  changed  tho  entire  aspect  of  affairs,  hurrying  on 
a  crisis  which,  though  inevitable,  seemed  far  distant. 

The  brothers  were  invited  by  a  college  friend  to  pass 
a  week  of  the  vacation  with  him  at  his  father's  house. 
Unconscious  of  danger,  they  accepted  the  invitation; 
and  soon  found  themselves  completely  at  home  in  one 
of  the  most  comfortable  of  the  many  comfortable  winter 
quarters  of  the  English  gentry. 

Harley  Manor  House  was  exactly  to  the  taste  of  Per- 
cival. Its  owner,  Sir  John  Harley,  though  very  much 
advanced  in  age,  was  also  a  person  after  his  own  henrt, 
seeing  that  hLs  sympathies  were  still  strong  on  the  side 
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of  jtrath  and  youthful  pursuits;  but  there  was  yet  a 
stronger  attraction  than  all. 

Percival,had  not  been  at  Harley  Manor  House  two 
days  before  he  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  Sir  John  s 
niece,  the  beautiful  Rosalind  Harley.  In  her  angelic 
face  and  peerless  form,  the  boy — he  was  not  yet  of  a_ 
discovered  his  ideal  of  womanly  beauty.  She  appeared 
to  burst  upon  him  lite  an  apparition  of  unexpected  and 
unearthly  loTeliness. 

For  two  days  he  worshipped  her  in  silence :  on  the 
third,  meeting"  her  in  the  garden,  he  poured  out  the  pas- 
rion  of  his  soul  in  words  which  his  impetuosity  did  not 
permit  him  to  restrain. 

Rosalind  was  astonished — startled ;  but  not  offended. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  woman  to  see  at  her  feet  a 
man  whose  soul  speaks  in  his  eyes,  whose  strong  feel- 
ings find  expression  in  unconscious  poetry,  and  whose 
every  look,  word,  movement,  is  one  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, without  a  sense  of  satisfaction. 

And  RcsaHnd  was  not  an  exception  to  her  kind;  she 
listened,  blushed,  and  did  not  bid  the  impertinent  boy 
begone. 

Day  after  day  he  renewed  the  expression  of  his  pas- 
sionate love ;  before  the  week  had  passed,  Rosalind  had 
admitted  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

But,  though  there  was  thi3  confession  of  mutual  love, 
it  was  only  between  themselves  that  it  was  understood. 
They  did  not  proclaim  the  secret  aloud,  for,  though  the 
fact  was  not  mentioned,  there  were  many  reasons  which 
they  tacitly  confessed  prevented  their  doing  so.  Fore- 
most among  the  arguments  stood  this :  that  Percival 
was  the  younger  son,  and,  consequently,  had  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world  before  he  could  think  of  marriage  ; 
while  the  beautiful  Rosalind  was  only  seventeen,  and 
Sir  John  had  a  strong  aversion  to  early  unions. 

In  the  bright,  opening  dream  of  love  the  week's  visit 
passed  tm perceived ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  hour  of 
parting  that  the  lovers  discovered  how-  necessary,  even 
in  that  time,  they  had  become  to  each  other. 

"  Rosalind  V  cried  ths  impassioned  boy,  as  ho  took 
his  leave  of  her  in  the  little  garden,  "  swear  to  me  that, 
whatever  may  betide  us,  you  will  be  mine,  and  mine 
only." 

"  I  swear  it  f"  responded  Rosalind,  solemnly  ;  "  I  will 
refuse  princes  should  they  kneel  to  me ;  I  will  be  yours 
— yours  only  I" 

It  was  a  little  theatrical  thi3  style  of  vow;  but  the 
passions  of  the  young  vent  themselves  in  language 
wliich  seems  mere  exaggeration  to  older  and  more 
sober-minded  folks. 

With  these  mutual  vows  they  parted. 

Some  three  months  elapsed  before  they  again  met ; 
bat  not  a  week,  hardly  a  day,  had  passed  without  the  in- 
terchange of  letters  and  presents,  all  serving  to  prove 
that  the  flame  of  love  was  only  fed  by  time.  And  when 
taey  again  rushed  into  each  other's  arm3,  it  was  with 
an  ecrtacy  which  could  hardly  shape  itself  into  words. 

Yet  there  were  several  drawbacks  to  the  perfect  feli- 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  three  months,  Sir  John 
had  suffered  from  a  paralytic  stroke ;  the  doctors  feared 
a  return  of  it,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
might  prove  fatal.  To  Rosalind,  who  dearly  loved  lier 
uncle,  this  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  it  fell  with  increased 
force,  since  there  was  every  probability  that  she  would 
lose  him  without  daring  to  make  the  confession  of  her 
love,  or  to  ask  his  consent  to  a  marriage  with  Percival. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  cloud  in  the  bright  heavens, 
which  every  hour  grew  darker  and  darker.  The  Harleys 
had  always  been  famed  for  their  intermarriages,  and  Sir 
John  talked  incessantly  of  his  wish  that  he  might 
hve  to  see  his  niece  united  to  a  distant  cousin  and 
adopted  son,  one  Peter  Harley,  who  had  embraced  the 
sea  as  a  profession,  and  was  every  day  expected  home 


TV;  shadow  of  this  Peter  Harley  feliupou  the  lovers, 
chilling  their  very  hearts. 

And  then  was  ye',  another  shadow  which  was  be- 
ginning to  trouble  Percival.  His  college  career  was 
nearly  run,  and  the  tradesmen  and  others,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted,  were  beginning  to  let  him  see  that 


hardly  he  credited,  and  yet  it  i3  literally  true, 
i  boy  h  id  Incurred  liabilities  to  the  extent  of 
bonsand  pounds ! 

M  was  a  younger  son,  without  a  penny  beyond 
generosity  of  a  father  or  brother  might  allow 

rer,  Rosalind  and  Percival  were  in  love ;  and  in 
ant  light  of  passion  these  trials  wore  their 
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'ho  lover3  were  together  in  Iheir 
,  when,  chancing  to  look  up,  Percival 

rested  m  Mack,  with  a  whito  ncck-tic, 
ownrds  them  flowly,  and,  as  it  ap. 
Kincli nation  to  listen  to  the  subject  of 

ge£  cried  Percival,  his  cheek  lurn- 

.1  the  gentleman  in  bl;r;k,  wit.h  a 
;  air,  "  I've  dropped  over  to  seo  how 

deuco  did  you  know  where  I  was?" 
uog  man. 

it,  do  you  think  you'ro  such  au  unim- 


portant personage  that  you  can  go  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  unseen  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  son :  your 
movements  are  known  and  booked,  I  can  tell  you." 
.   Percival  trembled. 

This  man  Claridge  then  held  the  position  of  tutor  at 
Oxford,  and  he  had  wormed  himself  into  all  Pereival's 
secrets,  except  that  of  his  love  for  Rosalind  Harley 

That  he  treasured  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  own 
heart. 

Being  thus  well  informed  of  his  debts  and  difficulties, 
Claridge,  it  was  evident  to  Percival,  had  sought  him 
out  in  connection  with  them.  Some  crisis,  he  felt,  had 
arisen,  and  the  tutor  had  tracked  him  out  to  give  hira 
warning  of  it.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Claridge  was 
there  to  put  him  on  his  guard  that  he  was  "  wanted 
in  more  than  one  quarter. 

Rosalind  saw  her  lover's  alarm.  She  could  not,  of 
course,  divine  its  cause,  but  her  instinct  told  her  that  it 
affected  their  future  happiness ;  and  when  Percival  re 
turned  from  a  secret  interview  with  Claridge,  pale  and 
nervons,.ske  was  about  to  question  him,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  terror-stricken 
servant. 

Sir  John  Harley,  they  were  informed,  was  stricken 
down  with  a  second  attack ! 

This  alarming  fact  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
whole  household  all  day,  and  even  Claridge,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  clergyman,  was  pressed  into  the  service. 
He  spent  several  hours  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  man, 
who,  however,  was  perfectly  unconscious  during  the 
whole  time.  Night  came  on,  and  passed  away,  and  still 
there  was  no  change — no  hope  of  recovery,  and  no  indi- 
cation of  immediate  death. 

About  midnight,  Percival  had  been  sitting  in  the 
library  endeavouring  to  fix  his  mind  upon  a  book,  but 
painfully  conscious  of  ever3"thing  that  took  place  in  and 
around  the  house,  even  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and 
the  baying  of  a  far  distant  dog,  when,  chancing  to  turn 
round,  he  perceived  the  door  slowly  opening. 

Throwing  down  the  book,  he  started  up,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  behold  the  apparition  of  the  dying  man;  but 
it  was  no  spectre. 

It  was  only  the  tutor  Claridge,  who  stole  into  the 
room  with  a  perfectly  noiseless  step. 

"Why  the  devil,  man,  do  you  go  crawling  about  the 
place  like  a  spectre  ?  "  cried  the  young  man. 

"You  are  always  careless  in  words,  my  son,"  said  the 
tutor,  closing  the  door  and  locking  it ;  "  spectres  don't 
crawl,  they  <jlide." 
And  he  seated  himself  by  the  fireside  complacently. 
"  Why  did  you  lock  that  door  ?"  said  tho  other,  shift- 
ing the  point. 

Because  I've  something  to  say  to  you,  and  because 
I  don't  mean  to  be  interrupted,"  was  the  reply. 

"Something  about  those  cursed  debts,  I  suppose?" 
said  Percival. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  about  your  debts,"  returned  Cla- 
ridge ;  "  it  was  that  subject  which  brought  me  here, 
and  I  haven't  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  foot  while 
I've  been  in  the  house,  you  may  depend  on't." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  tho  other. 
"Oh,  a  few  words  will  make  my  meaning  abundantly 
clear,"  said  the  tutor,  taking  snuff  from  a  screw  of 
paper,  which  ho  carried  in  his  left  waistcoat-pocket. 
'  I  suppose  you've  some  very  slight  notion  of  your 
college  debts,  my  son;,  I  hope  you  have,  at  all  events, 
else,  when  I  tell  you  that  twentv  thousand  pounds  won't 
pay  them,  you  may  be  startled.'' 

Well,  he  did  turn  a  face  toward  the  fire,  wliich  even 
in  the  ruddy  glow  was  like  marble. 

"  I  suppose  they'll  bo  paid  somehow,"  he  replied, 
with  assumed  carelessness. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they'll  be  paid — somehow,"  returned  the 
tutor,  taking  more  snuff. 

"  There'll  be  a  row,  I  daresay,"  tho  young  man  con- 
tinued, "  the  governor  will  cut  up  rough  at  first,  but 
he'll  pay  the  money." 
"  'I hat's  the  point,"  said  Claridge,  "v  ill  he  ?" 
"Of  course  he  will;  it's  a  long  score,  certainly — a 
very  long  one;  but  it'll  be  managed.  He'll  give  a  lot 
of  paper,  do  mortgages,  and  post-obits,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.    I  never  understood  business." 

"No,"  replied  Claridge,  seriously,  " your  bill  trans- 
actions at  sixty  per  cent,  prove  that.  Why,  there's  one 
man  to  whom  you  owe  two  thousand  pounds  for  tho 
use  of  tight  hundred  pounds  only  for  three  months." 

"  I  suppose  that  does  look  black,"  answered  theyoung 
man,  looking  thoughtful  for  a  few  miuutej.  "  Well,  and 
what  do  you  advise  f"  he  added. 

"  Oh  !  it's  not  for  me  to  advise,"  said  the  tutor;  "  I've 
already  gone  out  of  my  way,  in  coming  down  hero  to 
warn  you  that  all  wasu  t  going  on  right," 

"Nonsense!  you're  not  so  disinterested,"  cried  the 
other;  "besides,  you  needn't  have  locked  the  door  to 
tell  me  that." 
Claridge  smiled. 

"  You're  right,"  ho  said,  "I  needn't.  I  locked  Hint 
door  because  I  had  something  to  show  you  as  well  as  to 
tell  you.    You  fee  these  two  documents?" 

Percival  Grayle  winced,  as  tho  tutor  drew  from  under 
hi ,  waistcoat  two  folded  pieces  of  parchment. 

Y".ing  as  he  was,  Percival  had  ifefib  write,  and  those 
pi  relniK'iits  were  marvellously  like  them. 

"  Tho  'deuce !  You're  not  going  to  servo  mc  ?"  ho 

began. 

Oh, never  fear,"  returned  Claridge,  smiling;  "I'm 
not  an  oCiccr  of  tho  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  in  distfuUo. 


These  pieces  of  parchment  are  two  wills.  I  have  just 
taken  them  from  under  the  pillow. of  tho  6ick  man  up- 
stairs." 

"What!   You  don't  mean  to  say  they  belong  to  Sir 
John  -Harley  ?"  asked  the  youth. 
"  Certainly !    Why  not  ?" 
"  And  you  have  stolen  them  ?" 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I've  only  borrowed  them." 
"  Borrowed  two  wills  !    And  why  are  there  two  ?" 
"That  I  can't  absolutely  say,  but  I  can  guess  at  a 
reason,  which  yo.   shall  have.    You  see  I've  been  in 
the  house  but  a  few  hours,  and  I  can't  be  supposed  to 
have  mastered  all  its  secrets ;  but  I'vo  a  pretty  good 
notion  of  how  matters  stand.    When  I  arrived  here,  I 
found,  as  I  had  cause  to  suspect,  that  there  was  some 
special  attraction,  which  induced  you  to  come  here  in 
the  first  week  of  vacation,  instead  of  starting  at  once  for 
town." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Percival,  "  there  is  a  very 
special  attraction." 

"I  know  it.    You  have  tumbled  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  Sir  John's  young  niece.    I  dare  say  you'vj 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  think  of  marrying  her  r* 
"  I  have." 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  Claridge ;  "  a  very  pretty  state 
of  things,  indeed !  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  you've  cooked  for  yourself,  young 
man.  YTou  coolly  propose  to  go  Lack  to  your  father  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  to  inform  him  that  you,  his  younger 
son,  have  contracted  college  debts  and  liabilities  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  that,  being  to 
that  extent  worse  than  penniless,  you  are  going  to 
marry  a  woman  whose  income  will  barely  keep  her  in 
hair-pins.  What  do  you  suppose  he'll  say  to  that  pro- 
position ?" 

"  Well,  really,  it  may  be  a  little  startling  at  first," 
said  Percival. 

At  first?"  resumed  tho  tutor.  "Well,  I  should 
rather  say  it  would !  And  I  should  go  further,  and 
venture  to  prophesy  that  the  governor,  in  just  exaspera- 
tion at  the  discovery,  will  drive  you  from  his  doors, 
loaded  not  only  with  reproaches  but  curses." 

Percival  was  a  young  man.  He  had  lived  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  live  at  college  for  three  years ;  but  last  life  had 
not  hardened  his  heart  to  flint. 

He  saw  the  justice  of  what  his  tutor  urged,  and  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  meeting  an  angry  father. 
More  than  that,  he  saw,  as  if  in  a  flash  of  light,  that, 
unless  some  step  could  be  taken,  he  could  never  hope  to 
make  Rosalind  Harley  his  wife. 

"  Claridge,"  he  replied,  "3'ou  are  right !  What  is  to 
be  done  ?    Is  there  any  path  out  of  this  labyrinth  ?" 

"  There  is,"  replied  the  other,  taking  an  unusually 
large  pinch  of  snuff,  and  applying  it  to  his  right  nostril 
very  deliberately. 
u  What  is  it  ?    asked  the  youth,  eagerly. 
Claridge  unfolded  one  of  the  two  parchments. 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  will,  executed  by  Sir  John  Har- 
ley three  years  ago.    That  would  bo  about  tho  time  at 
wliich  Peter  Harley  left,  with  the  exploring  expedition, 
for  tho  Polar  Seas.    The  terms  of  this  document  are 
very  simple.    I  know  them,  for  I  was  one  of  tho  wit- 
nesses." 

"  You !  Were  you  acquainted  with  Sir  John  Harley  ?" 
asked  the  young  man. 

"  Certainly;  I  was  his  nephew's  tutor,  as  I  have  been 
yours.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  terms  are  simple : — ■ 
the  whole  of  Sir  John's  real  and  personal  property  is 
left  in  equal  parts  between  his  son,  as  he  is  called — 
though  ho  is,  in  fact,  only  a  cousin — and  his  niece,  on 
condition  of  a  marriage  between  them." 
Percival  started  up — 

"Ah!"  he  cried.  "Under  the  terms  of  that  will 
Rosalind  can  never  be  mine  !  " 

Right !  Under  that  will  she  can  be  yours  only  in  tho 
event  of  the  young  fellow's  death  ;  but  here  is  another 

win." 

"  Yes,  yes — tho  second,  annulling  the  first?" 
"  Not  exactly,  for  the  second,  as  I  haye  called  it,  was 
made  before  the  first." 

"And  under  tho  terms  of  that  " 

"The  wholo  property,"  said  Claridge,  smiling,  "is 
left,  with  the  exception  of  somo  trifling  legacies,  at 
Rosalind  Harley's  cntiro  and  unconditional  disposal." 
"  A  h,  that  was  indeed  a  will!"  cried  tho  young  man. 
"  But  it  has  one  trilling  defect,"  s;aid  Claridge. 
"A  defect?" 
"  Yes ;  it  is  not  signed  !" 
i'i  n  aval  sank  back  in  his  chair,  despairingly. 
"It  is,  then,  useless  ?"  he  said. 

"  In  its  present  state  it  is,"  remarked  Claridge,  un- 
folding it,  and  running  his  eye  over  it  carelessly. 

"Claridge,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  suddenly,  "you 
have  somo  secret  meaning  in  what  you  arc  saying! 
There  i:i  a  tone  in  your  voico  which  means  mora  than 
your  words.    What  is  it  you  would  suggest  ?" 
Claridge  bent  towards  him. 

"If  this  will  was  .signed,"  hn  whispered,  "and  tho 
other  destroyed,  this  would  be  found  as  the  will  of  tho 

 d,  and  the  property  would  revert  to  Rosalind, 

and,  through  RdsflEnd,  to  you.  Out  of  it  you  would 
pay  your  debts,  and  still  have  enough  left  to  justify  you 
in  asking  your  father's  leave  to  marry  tho  woman  whom 
you  love.' 

Tho  eye  of  the  man— the  cold,  keen,  serpent-like  eye 
— was  upon  tho  boy,  who  trembled  at  tho  idea  which 
those  words  and  that  look  suggested. 
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"Bat  it  is  not  signod,"  ho  said,  in  words  scarcely 
above  a  whisper. 

Claridgo  rose,  took  a  pen,  dipped  it  in  tho  inkstand 
upon  the  table  before  them,  opened  the  unsigned  parch- 
ment, and  laid  tho  signature  of  the  other  will  above  it. 

"  Sign  it!"  ho  said,  offering  the  pen. 

The  fingers  of  tho  young  man  advanced  towards  the 
pen ;  but  a  sudden  tremor  seized  him. 

"  No !  "  ho  cried,  starting  up,  "  I  am  not  a  felon ! " 

And  here,  for  the  moment,  we  must  suspend  tho  pro- 
digal's story,  while  we  turn,  for  a  chapter  or  two  to  tho 
main  thread  of  our  history. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PROOF    ON  PKOOF. 

Surely  three  individuals  never  mot  under  moro  embar- 
rassing circumstances  than  did  Lady  Alicia,  the  Rev. 
Arundel  Sharko,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Graylo,  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Garthorpe  Towers ! 

Tho  moment  itself  was  critical,  and  the  relations  of 
the  persons  one  to  tho  other  wero  singular  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

So  far  as  Lady  Alicia  was  concorned,  she  hailed  the 
appearance  of  Sydney  Graylo  with  a  delight  for  which 
she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  assign  any  reason- 
able grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  Sharks  felt,  perhaps 
with  as  little  reason,  that  the  young  man's  unexpected 
appearance  boded  him  very  little  good. 

It  was,  therefore,  without  much  surprise,  that  he  saw 
Grayle  walk  toward  him  with  anything  but  a  friendly 
aspect,  and  fix  on  him  eyes  bright  with  anger. 

"I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  intruder,  "that  you  call 
yourself  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  returned  Sharke,  with 
perfect  coolness ;  "  and  I  not  only  give  mysolf  that 
designation,  but  I  am  fully  entitled  to  do  so." 

"  I  can  only  express  my  sorrow,"  returned  Sydney, 
"  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  I  should  have  to  brand 
one  of  your  sacred  profession  as  a  liar  and  a  slanderer 
of  the  worst  kind !" 

A  spasm  convulsed  the  hard,  bony,  skull-liko  features 
of  the  man  who  listened  to  these  words.  But  in  an 
instant  it  had  passed  away. 

"  You  are  quite  aware,"  he  said,  without  losing  a  jot 
of  his  coolness  and  confidence,  "  that,  from  any  but  a 
clergyman,  such  words  could  only  receive  one  answer  ?" 

"  You  mean  that  he  would  challenge  me  to  make  good 
my  assertion  with  my  sword  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  to  that  I  reply  that  I  regret,  for  my  own  sake, 
that  I  cannot  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman ; 
but  I  am  prepared  to  do  what  should  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  an  intelligent  mind.  I  am  prepared  to  give  yon 
leave  to  disprove  my  assertion,  and  in  the  event  of  your 
doing  so,  I  will  offer  you  a  written  apology,  signed  with 
my  own  name." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Curate,  with  a  sneer ;  "  but  I 
regard  the  charge  as  beneath  contempt,  and — I  am  not 
a  collector  of  autographs  !" 

The  quiet  sarcasm  of  these  words  acted  upon  the 
already  overcharged  mind  of  Sidney  Grayle  like  a  cor- 
roding acid. 

Hi3  prompt  impulse  was  to  tear  out  his  sword  and 
impale  tho  sneering  Curate  where  he  stood.  And  Lady 
Alicia  read  this  in  nis  eye,  and  in  the  involuntary  move- 
ment of  his  hand  toward  his  left  side. 

"Mr.  Grayle,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  "  I  must  interpose.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
object  of  your  visit  here  was  to  insult  a  gentleman  who 
is  my  guest." 

"Your  ladyship  is  right,"  he  said,  with  a  bow  of 

frofound  courtesy ;  "  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies, 
am  to  blame  for  attacking,  in  your  presence,  even  the 
traducer  of  your  reputation." 

"  It  was  to  you  then,"  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  ad- 
dressing Sharke,  "  that  I  owed  " 

She  hesitated. 

"  What  ?"  he  demanded  bluntly. 
"An  unjust  and  cruel  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Grayle." 

"  Unjust !  cruel !  "  cried  the  Curate,  changing  his 
manner.  "  Those  are  strong  terms,  Lady  Alicia,  espe- 
cially when  the  charge  I  have  made  is  still  unrefuted." 

"  Nay,"  she  replied ;  "  as  yet,  it  is  but  a  charge :  it  is 
unsupported  by  any  particle  of  proof,  and  its  best  refu- 
tation is  that  you,  who  originated  it,  have  never  dared 
to  urge  it  in  an  open  court  of  justice." 

"  I  nave  been  forbearing,  I  admit  it,"  returned  Sharke, 
"and  I  have  also  been  prudent.  Pacts  which  will  satisfy 
intelligent  minds  will  not  always  substantiate  a  charge 
before  a  jury.  But  your  friend  here  will  not  deny  that 
he  was  convinced,  and  upon  a  tithe  of  the  evidence 
which  I  can  adduce." 

"  Mr.  Sharke,"  cried  Sydney,  fiercely,  "  do  I  under- 
stand that  you  still  persist  in  the  slander  which  you  in- 
sidiously poured  into  my  ears  ?" 

"  As  to  slander,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  still  persist 
in  the  opinion  I  have  all  along  formed,  that  it  was  her 
ladyship  here  who  fired  upon  Reginald  Clavers  in  Grim- 
wood  Park." 

"  Liar !"  cried  the  young  man,  rashing  upon  the 
Curate. 

"  Stay,  stay — for  mercy's  sake,  stay !"  shrieked  Ali- 
cia.  ""Do  not  kill  him!" 
Sydney  slowly  relaxed  his  hold  of  Sharko's  cravat. 


"  You  need  not  fear,"  said  the  latter,  looking  Sydney 
fiercely  in  tho  face,  "  the  Grayles  do  not  murder — the 
genius  of  the  family  never  rises  above  simple  forgery." 

Why  did  not  Sydney  Graylo  renew  tho  attack  ? 

Why,  instead  of  rushing  on  tho  man  in  a  burst  of 
fury,  did  he  stand  aghast  and  trembling  ? 

Perhaps  tho  recollection  of  some  passage  in  the  pro- 
digal's story — in  that  series  of  events,  which  had  thrown 
so  huge  a  barrier  between  him  and  tho  brother  whom 
he  so  loved — came  upon  him  with  overwhelming  force. 

Certainly,  the  arrow  hit  home,  and  Sharko  was  not 
slow  to  see  his  advantage. 

"  You  force  me,"  he  said,  "  to  use  a  weapon  I  would 
gladly  have  spared." 

"  But  which  has  effectually  secured  your  safety  and 
convinced  me  of  the  utter  falsity  of  your  statement. 
Tho  man  who  would  thus  wantonly  rip  open  a  family 
grief,  is  capable  of  anything — even  of  slandering  a 
lady's  fair  famo." 

Sharke  smiled. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  path  by  taunt  or 
sneer,  or  the  assumption  of  virtuons  indignation,"  he 
said;  "and  I  cannot  congratulate  Lady  Alicia  on  her 
new  champion." 

"  At  least,"  retorted  Sydney,  "  he  is  one  who  will 
not  quit  her  side  until  she  has  no  longer  any  need  for 
his  services.  Since  it  has  come  to  this — since  her  lady- 
ship's character  has  been  boldly  aspersed — I  pledge  my- 
self to  sift  this  matter  to  the  dregs.  Her  innocence 
shall  be  established  beyond  all  cavil,  or  justice  shall 
take  its  course,  whatever  may  be  the  cost." 

Ho  looked  at  Lady  Alicia  ;  but  the  expression  which 
lighted  up  her  face  was  not  altogether  one  of  satisfaction. 

Was  she  indifferent  to  reputation  ?  Heaven  help  hor ! 
No. 

Did  sho  fear  tho  consequences  of  light  thrown  upon 
that  dark  deed  ? 

That  was  the  secret  of  her  own  breast. 

But  what  she  undoubtedly  did  feel,  was  apprehension 
lest  the  anger  of  the  Curate  Sharke  should  take  the 
form  which  at  that  moment  was  most  to  be  dreaded. 
Lest,  in  a  word,  it  should  induce  him  to  press  Lord  de 
Vernon  for  the  payment  of  the  vast  sum  which,  as  she 
but  too  well  knew,  must  result  in  their  utter  ruin. 

And  perhaps  Sharke  was  himself  conscious  of  some 
such  feeling  in  her  mind,  for  he  fixed  on  her  a  look  full 
of  malicious  triumph,  as  he  said — 

"  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Grayle,  that  you  so  readily  under- 
take a  formidable  task ;  but  I  must  be  excused  if  I  take 
the  position  of  the  enemy  in  this  matter.  I  am  the 
accuser,  and  it  is  for  Lady  Alicia,  knowing  that,  to  say 
whether  it  is  her  wish  that  the  question  should  be  re- 
opened ?" 

"  Her  wish !"  cried  Sydney,  "  it  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  woman  to  maintain  her  character  spotless." 
"  I  daresay,"  said  Sharke. 
Lady  Alicia  did  not  speak. 

Sydney  Grayle  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?"  ho  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied,  with  a  strong  effort  at  com- 
posure. "  I  have  come  to  regard  Mr.  Sbarke's  crotchet 
with  so  much  contempt,  that  I  am  indifferent  about 
what  takes  place." 

Sydney  looked  at  her,  surprised  and  troubled.  To 
his  mind,  the  fact  of  indifference  to  such  an  imputation 
was  the  strongest  argument  of  guilt.  Yet  he  fought 
against  the  possibility  of  again  believing  her  guilty. 

Suddenly,  Sharke  struck  in — 

"  You  have  charged  me,"  he  said,  "  with  slanderous 
aspersions  on  the  character  of  Lady  Alicia.  But  had 
you  been  more  temperate,  you  would  have  done  me  the 
justice  to  ascertain  that  I  did  not  utter  one  word  in  her 
ladyship's  absence  which  I  have  not  stated  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  nor  did  I  state  one  fact  which  she  will  venture 
to  deny.  It  is  only  upon  the  inferences  from  these  facts 
that  we  are  at  issue.' 

"  Is  this  so  ?"  asked  Sydney. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Lady  Alicia. 

"  You  do  not  deny  that,  as  Sharke  has  said,  there 
was  a  degree  of  animosity  between  you  and  Reginald 
Clavers  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  I  hate  him,  and  that 
I  have  cause  to  do  so,"  she  replied,  proudly. 

"And  the  matter  of  that  newspaper  of  which  the 
wadding  was  composed — you  will  not  explain  how  it 
happened  that  it  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  Canadian 
Flay,  which  I  received  from  my  brother  Percival  before 
he  returned  to  this  country  ?" 

"  I  will  not — for  I  cannot,"  she  answered,  firmly. 

"  Yon  simply  deny  the  inference  which  Mr.  Sharke 
draws  from  these  and  tho  other  minor  facts  ?  " 

"  Simply." 

The  face  of  the  young  man  assumed  a  pained  and 
troubled  expression. 

"Will  you  allow  me?"  interrupted  Sharke.  "The 
evidence  of  guilt  is  like  tho  avalanche  :  it  gathers 
strength  as  it  descends  upon  the  head  of  its  victim." 

Lady  Alicia  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  alarm. 

"  When  I  spoke  to  you  on  this  subject,"  he  resumed, 
"  I  was  prepared  with  a  certain  amount  of  proof  of  the 
assertion  I  then  felt  it  my  duty  to  make.  Chanco  has 
since  added  to  the  weight  of  evidence.  I  then  showed 
you  the  wadding  of  the  pistol." 

"  You  did." 

"  Now  I  am  prepared  to  carry  the  proof  a  step 
further." 

«  TT„...  •>» 


The  Curate  retreated  two  paces,  and  pointing  to  the 
cabinet  surmounted  by  the  little  bust  of  Milton,  said — 

"  Will  Lady  Alicia  venture  to  open  that  ebony  case  ?" 

Her  ladyship  hesitated.  Then,  with  avertfid  face,  she 
said — 

"  I  authorise  you  to  open  it." 

In  a  moment  the  bust  was  removed,  and  the  lid  of 
the  pistol-case  was  raised. 

"  Here,"  said  Sharke,  "  is  tho  remainder  of  tho  proof. 
I  have  produced  the  wadding  of  tho  pistol;  hero  is  the 
pistol  itself,  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  her  ladyship's  in- 
tended victim ! " 

Both  Alicia  and  Sydney  started  with  dismay,  as  Sharko 
took  up  the  pistol  and  exhibited  it  in  confirmation  of 
his  views. 

"Her  ladyship  will  hardly  deny  that  these  are  her 
pistols,"  he  remarked,  "  since  there  is  her  own  name 
upon  the  case ;  but  she  will,  no  doubt,  readily  account 
for  the  blood  with  which  this  one  is  covered." 

"  No,"  replied  the  unhappy  woman,  with  a  shudder, 
"  I  cannot  account  for  it." 

"You  cannot?"  asked  Sydney,  earnestly. 

"  No,  I  cannot." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  some  moments. 

"  Have  I  traduced  the  character  of  this  lady  without 
cause  ?  "  asked  Sharke,  humbly. 

"  Heaven  alone  knows !"  cried  Sydney,  greatly  moved. 
"  Here  is  some  mystery  which  I  cannot  fathom.  Alicia, 
Alicia,  why  do  you  not  explain  ?  Why  do  you  permit 
these  hideous  proofs  of  guilt  to  be  heaped  upon  your 
head  without  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  ?  You  are  not, 
you  cannot  be  indifferent  to  such  a  charge  ?" 

Alas !  He  did  not  know  the  position  in  which  sho 
stood  at  that  moment.  He  could  not  guess  the  sacrifico 
which  sho  was  prepared  to  make  for  the  sake  of  her 
aged  parent.  And  little,  little  could  he  surmise  tho 
bitter  struggle  in  her  heart,  in  which  duty  weighed  so 
heavily  against  love. 

But  even  in  that  moment  she  retained  her  outward 
calmness,  and,  with  tho  dignity  which  ever  distinguished 
her,  she  answered  her  lover  in  three  words. 

"  I  am  innocent,"  she  said. 
Heaven  grant  that  you  may  be  so,"  he  answered, 
"  and  that  you  may  bring  proof  of  it,  to  rebut  these 
fearful  charges." 

Sho  did  not  answer;  and  Sydney  Grayle,  shocked 
and  bewildered,  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

What  a  different  interview  that  had  been  to  the  one 
he  had  anticipated ! 

Ho  had  come  to  the  Towers,  prepared  to  apologise 
for  the  unjust  aspersion  he  had  thrown  upon  the  woman 
he  loved  better  than  fife.  He  had  resolved  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet,  to  entreat  her  forgiveness,  and  to 
avow  the  consuming  passion  of  his  heart. 

And  he  was  departing  with  added  proof  of  the  guilt 
from  which  he  sought  in  vain  to  acquit  her ! 

The  parting  was  brief,  but  painful ;  while  to  Sharke 
it  afforded  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment.  Again  he  had 
foiled  this  upstart  lover ;  again  he  had  the  Lady  Alicia 
wholly  and  entirely  in  his  power. 

And  it  was  with  an  expression  of  demoniacal  rejoicing 
that  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  distracted  woman,  as  ho 
also  retreated. 

"  Fear  not,  Lady  Alicia,"  he  whispered ;  "  I  shall  be 
true  to  my  word.  I  shall  not  despise  the  hand  for 
which  I  have  struggled  so  long,  even  though  it  is 
stained  with  blood ! 

He  half  raised  her  right  hand  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
then  dropped  it,  and  was  gone. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Unhappy  Marriages. — We  aro  strongly  opposed  to 
very  early  marriages,  and  unions  between  persons  who 
have  only  their  poverty  to  double ;  but  thero  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Powers,  the 
sculptor,  writing  to  a  friend,  on  what  people  call  the 
folly  of  marrying  without  the  means  to  support  a  family, 
expresses  frankly  his  own  fears  when  he  found  himself 
in  this  very  position ;  but  he  adds,  with  characteristic 
candour: — "To  tell  the  truth,  however,  family  and 
poverty  have  done  more  to  support  me  than  I  have 
done  to  support  them.  They  have  compelled  me  to 
make  exertions  which  I  hardly  thought  myself  capable 
of;  and  often,  when  on  the  eve  of  despairing,  they 
have  forced  me,  like  a  coward  in  a  corner,  to  fight 
like  a  hero— not  for-inyself,  but  for  my  wife  and  little 
ones." 

How  to  Govern  ttie  Horse. — Horses  I  learned  to 
govern  by  the  law  of  love.  Tho  relation  of  friendship 
once  established  between  man  and  horse,  there  is  no 
trouble.  A  Centaur  is  created.  The  man  wills  whither ; 
the  horse,  at  will  of  his  better  half,  does  his  best  to  go 
thither.  I  became  very  early  Hippodamos,  not  by 
force,  but  by  kindness.  All  lower  beings  —  fiendish 
beings  apart  —  unless  spoilt  by  treachery,  seek  tho 
society  of  the  higher,  as  man  by  nature  loves  God. 
Horses  will  do  all  they  know  for  men,  if  men  will  only 
let  them.  All  they  need  is  a  slight  hint  to  help  their 
silly  brains,  and  they  dash  with  ardour  at  their  busi- 
ness of  galloping  a  mile,  or  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  or 
of  leaping  a  gully,  or  pulling  tonnage.  _  They  put  to 
much  reckless,  break-neck  frenzy  in  their  attempts  to 
please  and  obey  the  royal  personage  on  their  back,  that 
he  needs  to  be  brave  indeed  to  go  thoroughly  with 
them.— Horses  of  the  East. 
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FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

I.  What  metal  is  it  the  name  of  which  indicates  flight  ? 
3.  What  id  the  difference  between  the  Emperor  of 

Russia  and  a  beggar  ?  _ 

3.  At  what  time  of  life  may  a  man  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ? 

4.  Why  is  a  cabbage  stalk  like  a  lover  ? 

5.  Why  is  a  man  that  has  pulled  on  a  pair  of  close- 
fitting  boots  like  Jupiter  ? 

6.  What  peer  resembles  a  candle  almost  burnt  out  ? 

7.  Why  is  a  dancing-master  like  a  tree  ? 

8.  Why  is  death  like  a  man  breaking  your  windows  ? 

9.  Why  is  the  human  race  very  good-natured  ? 

10.  If  you  wish  to  buy  a  white  horse,  where  would 
yoa  go  for  it  ? 

II.  Why  are  many  innkeepers'  wives  like  generals  ? 


12.  Why  is  a  fatal  railway  accident  like  this  picturo  ? 

13.  When  is  a  leg  of  mutton  like  a  town  in  Bucking- 
hamshire ? 

14.  When  is  a  compliment  like  a  skylark  ? 


PRACTICAL  PUZZLES. 


Procure  a  piece  of  thin  wood,  card- 
board, or  writing-paper ;  let  the  same 
be  formed  into  a  perfect  square  (three 
inches,  or  moro),  after  which  divide 
it  into  fifteen  parts,  and  with  them 
form  the  accompanying  diagrams. 


g  purchased  a  house,  with  a  large  piece  of  ground 
>  bock — seven  acre*  or  better — I  found 
ild  answer  my  purpose  exceedingly  well 
set  three  more  villas  upon  it,  and  sell 


^    ±.  ^ 


them  by  auction.    I  did  so ;  dividing  the  land 
Into  four  equal  part*,  pitch  of  which,  understand, 
'Jootained  one  of  the  villas,  throe  shrub*,  and  a  tree. 
Sow  explain  how  'twas  managed  to  G.  M.  F.  O. 


ANSWERS— No.  2. 
MMMHM 

1.  Recanse  it  makes  the  end  bend. 

2.  Because  he  can  eat  the  sand  which  is  under  his 
lot  ftandwitchea  onder  his  feet). 

3.  Because  the  young  are  seen  to  gambol  (gamble), 
ad  many  of  the  old  ones  are  black  legs. 

6.  Because  they  abound  in  the  deep,  deep  sea. 
H.  H«  is  a  jewel  (a  Jew  ill). 

8.  It  is  a  bridge  of  sighs  (size). 

HMBsV 

4.  The  answer  is  the  word  DaruMvm,  Perhaps  some 
I  oar  readers  will  be  able  to  show  the  fitness  of  the 
nswer,  by  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  plant. 


THE  JESTER 

Ax  Abstract  Deed. — Having  your  tooth  drawn. 

When  does  a  woman's  tongue  go  quickest  ? — When 
'tis  on  the  rail. 

"  I'm  sorely  afflicted  with  the  bile,"  as  the  crab  said 
while  it  was  stewing. 

If  a  man  presents  you  with  a  full  suit  of  clothes  from 
head  to  foot  except  a  cravat,  he  cuts  your  throat. 

Theophrastus  said  to  one  who  was  silent  in  company, 
"  If  you  are  a  fool,  you  do  wisely ;  if  you  are  wise,  you 
do  foolishly." 

Why  is  it  Expensive  to  Keep  Piqeons  ? — Because 
you  must  have  a  housemaid  (house  made)  specially  for 
them. — Punch. 

The  oldest  piece  of  furniture  is  the  multiplication 
table.  It  was  constructed  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  is  yet  as  good  as  new. 

Why  is  a  drunkard,  hesitating  to  sign  the  pledge,  like 
a  sceptical  Hindoo  ? — Because  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to 
give  up  the  worship  of  Jug-or-not. 

Faults  on  Both  Sides.— Man  and  wife  are  like  a 
pair  of  scissors  so  long  as  they  are  together,  but  they 
become  daggers  so  soon  as  they  are  disunited. 

While  one  of  the  chaplains  in  the  army  was  repeat- 
ing this  line  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,"  a  soldier  added,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"fresh/ 

A  young  man,  on  being  asked  by  his  sweetheart  what 
phonography  was,  took  out  his  pencil,  and  wrote  the 
following,  telling  her  that  was  phonography : — "  U  R  A 
BUTYL  N."    (You  are  a  beauty,  Ellen.) 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  much  enamoured 
of  a  lady  who  used  to  attend  the  court.  The  Prince  one 
day,  in  a  gallant  humour,  said  to  her  : — "  Pray,  madam, 
which  is  the  way  to  your  bed-room?" — "Through  the 
church,"  replied  she. 

A  Sharp  Saw. — They  say  there  is  a  saw-mill  down 
east  which  saws  so  easy,  that,  while  a  young  man  was 
sitting  on  a  log  while  the  saw  was  runniug  through,  he 
was  sawed  in  halves,  and  did  not  discover  it  until  the 
overseer  told  him  to  roll  off. 

The  Yankee  Cider-press. — "  Pa,  didn't  I  hear  you 
say  the  other  day  you  wanted  a  cider-press  ?" — "  Yes, 
daughter ;  where  can  I  get  one  ?" — "  Why,  you  try  Zeke 
Stokes  ;  he  hugged  me  the  other  evening,  at  the  party, 
an'  I  tell  you,  he  made  me  grunt." 

A  Good  Table. — "  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
lea%e  me,  Patrick,"  said  the  Widow  Pinchem  to  an  ex- 
boarder,  when  I  set  as  good  a  table  as  any  in  town." 
"  Och,  ma'am,  and  your  table  may  be  good  enough,  but 
niver  a  dacent  bit  do  ye  put  upon  it,  sure ! " 

A  venerable  lady  in  the  hundredth  year  lost  her 
daughter,  who  had  attained  the  good  old  age  of  eighty. 
The  mother's  grief  was  great ;  and  to  a  friend  who  came 
to  console  with  her,  she  remarked : — "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 
I  knew  I  never  should  be  able  to  raise  that  child !" 

An  advertiser  in  a  Western  paper,  who  rejoices  in  the 
various  occupations  of  doctor,  lawyer,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  dry-goods  merchant,  adds  the  following  to 
Lis  list  of  pursuits  and  qualification: — "  N.B.  Auc- 
tioneering of  the  loudest  kind,  interwoven  with  ventri- 
loquism." 

A  Preparatory  Lesson. — Before  any  man  sets  out 
to  invent  perpetual  motion,  wo  recommend  his  prac- 
tising the  trick  of  getting  into  a  basket  and  lifting  him- 
self by  the  handles.  When  he  succeeds  at  that,  ho  can 
go  a-head  with  perpetual  motion  with  some  prospect  of 
success. 

Dumb  Waiter. — A  gontleman,  who  was  rather  im- 
patient at  table,  declared  he  wished  he  could  manage 
without  servants,  as  they  were  a  greater  plaguo  than 
profit. — "  Why  not  have  a  dumb  waiter  i"  suggested  a 
friend. — "  Oli,  no,"  returned  the  other,  "I  havo  tried 
them — they  don't  answer." 

To  Make  Dumplings.— These  nutritious  articles  are 
oasily  made.  Take  a  clay  pipe — dash  up  some  soap- 
suds in  a  basin,  and  blow  a  dozen  bubbles — dumpling 
size — take  each  bubble,  slice  it  in  half,  and  stuff  it  with 
corn  meal ;  then  close  the  halves,  and  place  them  in  the 
oven  for  ten  minutes.  Great  caro  should  be  obsorved 
in  handling  the  bubbles.    They  might  burst. 

The  Conqueror. — There  is  one  thing  more  powerful 
than  the  steam-engine,  and  that  is  fashion.  Fashion 
rules  the  women,  and  women  rule  the  men,  and  men 
rule  tho  world ;  fashion  is  more  powerful  than  all  other 
influences  combined.  Fashion  makos  men  ridiculous, 
and  women  spendthrifts.  It  takes  the  human  family  by 
tho  nose,  and  leads  them  into  captivity. 

Christian  Comfort. — A  New  York  religious  paper 
consoles  its  readers  with  the  reflection  that  whatever 
tho  issue  of  our  civil  war  may  be,  the  judgment  of  the 
world  will  do  credit  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
American  people."  Wo  wonder  if  piety  makes  a  man 
enjoy  thinking  that  other  people  must  admire  his  energy 
in  the  holy  business  of  cutting  throats? 

Questions  in  Astronomy.— Q.  What  nro  shooting 
stars  ?  A.  Two  actors  fighting  a  duel.  O.  Humph ! — 
I  don't  believe  you  know  what  celestial  bodies  arc  ?  A. 
Yes  I  do,  sir — three  Chinese.  Q.  How  many  rings  has 
Saturn  ?  A.  Well,  I  guess,  about  one  for  each  finger. 
Q.  Wliat  is  a  comet's  tail  mado  of?  A.  Blamed  if  I  can 
tell  whether  it's  hair  or  feather — or  a  little  of  both. 

An  Apt  Reply.— In  one  of  the  latest  days  of  Fox,  tho 
conversation  turned  on  tho  comparative  wisdom  of  tho 
French  ond  English  character.  "  Tho  Fronchman,"  it 
was  observed,  "  delights  with  tho  present ;  the  English- 


man makes  himself  anxious  about  the  future ;  is  not  the 
Frenchman  the  wiser  ?"— "  He  may  be  the  merrier," 
said  Fox ;  "  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  savage  who  did 
not  buy  a  mirror  instead  of  a  telescope  ?" 

The  Great  Question  of  the  Day.— A  schoolmaster 
in  Blarney  lately  held  an  examination  of  his  pupils  before 
some  of  the  Cork  Council.  It  commenced  in  this  way : 
— "  First  class  come  up,"  said  the  master.  "  What  is 
the  great  question  of  tho  day,  Tim  Doolan?"  Tim 
hesitated.  "Don't  you  know  it,  sir?"  "Yes,  sir," 
said  Tim.  "  Well,  then,  what  is  it  ?— speak  up."  "  How 
are  your  poor  feet,  sir  ?"  said  the  lad.  The  Cork  Council 
skedaddled. 

Walking  Tables.— Mrs.  Bathsheba  Huckles  informs 
us  that  her  two  mahogany  tables  have  been  made  to 
walk  by  spiritism.  They  beat  the  common  locomotive 
tables,  for  they  walked  out  of  the  house, "  clean  off,"  to  a 
second-hand  furniture  store.  Mrs.  Huckles  and  her 
jolly  red-nosed  husband  vouch  for  the  fact,  and  he  pro- 
duces a  five-gallon  demijohn,  full  of  first-rate  spirits,  to 
confirm  his  report.  In  this  case,  the  spirits  did  not 
come  to  fetch  away  the  tables,  but  the  tables  went  for 
the  sjyirits. 

Lord  Dundreary's  last  "  Widdle."— I  made  thuch 
a  jolly  widdle  the  other  day  on  the  Ethplanado  at 
Bwighton.  I  thaw  a  fellah  with  a  big  New-Newfound- 
land dog,  and  he  inthpired  me— the  dog  you  know— not 
the  fellah— he  wath  a  lunatic.  I'm  keeping  tho  widdle, 
but  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Mr.  Editor :— "  Why  does 
a  dog  waggle  hith  tail '(  '  Give  it  up  ?  I  think  moth 
fellahs  will  give  that  up !  You  thee,  the  dog  waggles 
hith  tail  becauth  the  dog's  stwonger  than  the  tail.  If 
he  wathn't,  the  tail  would  waggle  the  dog !"  Ye-eth— 
that'th  what  I  call  a  widdle.  If  I  can  only  wecollect 
him,  I  thall  athonish  those  two  girls  thomo  of  these 
days. — London  Society. 

An  Accurate  Witness.— An  eminent  counsel  was 
employed  in  an  action  against  the  proprietors  of  the 
Rockingham  coach.  On  the  part  of  the  defendants  the 
coachman  was  called.  His  examination-in-chief  being 
ended,  he  was  subject  to  the  leader's  cross-examination. 
Having  held  up  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  at  the 
witness,  and  warning  him  to  give  a  "  precise  answer  " 
to  every  question,  and  not  to  talk  about  what  he  might 
think  the  question  meant,  he  proceeded  thus  : — "  You 
drive  tho  Rockingham  coach  ?  "  No,  sir,  I  do  not." 
"  Why,  man,  did  you  not  tell  my  learned  friend  so  this 
moment  ?  "  "  No,  sir,  I  did  not."  "  Now,  I  put  it  to 
you — I  put  it  to  you  on  your  oath — do  you  not  drive  the 
Rockingham  coach  ?  "    "  No,  sir,  I  drive  the  horses." 

A  Singular  Lady.— The  following  advertisement  is 
a  marvel  even  in  these  days  of  wonderful  advertise- 
ments : — "  A  lady,  residing  in  a  small  cottage  in  a  pretty 
village,  fifteen  miles  from  town,  containing  four  good, 
rooms,  with  servants'  room,  kitchen,  two  capital  cellars, 
and  a  small  garden,  and  partly  furnished,  to  betaken  for 
four  months  at  20s.  per  week."  There  is  a  little  ob- 
scurity in  the  wording  of  this.  The  composition  is 
faulty ;  but  you  cannot  expect  everything  for  twenty 
shillings  a  week.  Is  it  the  lady,  or  the  cottage,  or  the 
pretty  village  that  is  fifteen  miles  from  town,  and  con- 
tains four  g^ood  rooms  ?  We  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  to  which  the  "  partly  furnished  "  refers.  A  lady 
who  wishes  to  bo  taken — not  for  better  or  worse — but 
for  four  months,  along  with  a  small  cottage,  with  tho 
advantages  of  good  cellars  and  a  garden,  must  be  only 
partly  furnished  in  the  upper  stories. — Fun. 


THE  HOME  DRESSMAKER. 

Sashes. — These  set  off  a  plain  silk  dress  at  a  very 
little  cost.  They  are  made  of  silk  or  velvet,  half  a  yard 
in  width,  lined  with  stiff  muslin,  edged  with  a  ruche. 

Petticoats. — Coloured  petticoats  are  shown  so  much 
in  the  winter  months,  that  it  is  advisablo  to  havo  ono 
which  is  pretty  and  reasonable.  Let  tho  material  bo  a 
brownish  linsey,  lino  it  with  dark,  glazed  lining,  bind  it 
with  black  German  velvet,  and  trim  it  with  six  rows  of 
scarlet  waved  worsted  braid,  run  in  two  rows  of  three 
each.  Much  cheaper  than  the  bought  petticoats,  as  tho 
work  will  bo  doubtless  good,  and  the  petticoat  a  sub- 
stantial one. 

Pocket  Handkerchiefs.— These  are  now  very 
simplo ;  they  are  mado  of  tho  very  finest  cambric,  with 
a  broad  hem,  ond  upon  it  some  delicate  embroidery — a 
very  light  design — the  initials  worked  in  one  corner, 
with  interlaced  letters.  Tho  form  of  tho  handkerchief 
may  be  cither  squaro  or  round,  but  tho  rounded  ones 
are  tho  newest.  In  every  case  tho  embroidery  upon 
the  hem  should  bo  of  a  light  and  elegant  design  ;  largo 
heavy  ones  aro  now  quite  exploded.  Thoy  aro  not 
carried  in  the  hand,  but  in  tho  pocket. 

Scarlet  Cloaks. — Last  year,  scarlet  cloaks,  chiefly 
of  tho  "  Colleen  Bawn"  pattern,  wero  greatly  worn  by 
tho  sea-side,  but  did  not  gain  much  favour  in  town. 
About  a  fortnight  since  they  began  to  ro-appcar  ;  tho 
number  of  them  increases  daily,  and  they  promise  to 
becomo  tho  rage.  Paletots,  circular  cloaks,  cloaks  with 
a  capo  puckorod  up,  and  with  two  rosettes  at  tho  back, 
and  oven  shawls,  aro  all  made  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
cloth  or  flannel.  Many  of  these  forms  aro  trimmed 
with,  and  have  a  collar  mado  of  black  velvet.  For 
children  (especially  littlo  girls)  those  red  cloaks  aro 
most  suitablo  ;  but  whero  such  brilliant  garments  are 
worn,  children  should  be  otherwise  tlwrovghly  well- 
dressed. 


EVERT  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


MYSTERY  OP  LONDON  STREETS. 

I  arrived  in  London  a  stranger,  intending  to  spend  a 
wool:  or  two  in  looking  at  the  dillereut  objects  of  curi- 
osity, and  then  go  on  to  Paris.  Sauntering  out  one 
evening,  between  daylight,  and  dark,  1  soon  found  my- 
self in  a  quarter  where  respectable  streets  bordered  on 
some  of  a,  lower  order,  where  a  class  of  people  lived 
with  whom  I  Iwd  no  desire  to  become  acquainted.  The 
streets  had  not  yet  been  lighted ;  and  as  a  uearly  full 
moon  was  soon  expected  to  throw  her  silvery  radiance 
over  the  scene,  the  probabilities  were  they  would  not  be 
by  any  other  means  that  night. 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  as  I  was  turning  a  corner 
where  two  thoroughfares  met — one  good,  and  one  mise- 
rable enough— I  was  startled  by  a  piteous  moan  ;  and 
on  looking  around,  I  perceived  some  object,  that  I  sup- 
posed to  be  a  woman,  crouched  down  by  a  building, 
within  a  few  steps  of  where  I  stood.  No  other  person 
being  near,  I  hastened  to  her  side,  and  in  a  kindly  tone 
inquired  what  was  the  matter,  thinking  that  perhaps 
she  had  slipped  down  and  hurt  herself. 

"  Oh,  sir!"  she  replied,  in  the  tone  of  one  in  deep  dis- 
tress, at  the  same  time  holding  up  an  infant,  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  cloak,  "  I  fear  I  have  broken 
my  leg.  I  live  in  the  fifth  house  to  the  right.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  take  this  child  to  the  house,  and  get 
some  of  the  family  to  come  to  my  assistance  P" 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  returned  I,  all  compassion ;  "  I 
v,  ill  bring  you  help  in  a  minute ;"  and  seizing  the  child, 
I  ran  forward  to  the  house  she  had  pointed  out. 

As  1  reached  the  steps,  two  rough-looking  men  sprang 
out  from  a  dark  passage  near  by,  and  seized  me  roughly, 
one  on  either  side. 

"  So,  my  fine  Villiam,  ve  'as  got  yer  hat  last,  'ave  we  ?" 
exclaimed  one,  in  a  gruff  voice,  before  my  astonished 
senses  had  time  to  frame  an  inquiry. 

"And  ve'll  give  yer  a  tech  of  the  station,  my  fine 
lad!"  put  in  the  other. 

"  Let  go  of  me,  scoundrels,  or  I  will  call  the  police!" 
exclaimed  I,  indignantly,  trying  to  shake  them  off  with- 
out doing  the  child  an  injury,  supposing  them  to  be 
common  ruffians,  and  never  once  suspecting  them  to  be 
connected  with  the  police. 
"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  they  laughed. 
"  Vot  a  hair  Villiam  puts  on !"  said  one. 
'■'  And  don't  seem  to  know  has  ve  knows  the  babby ! 
observed  his  companion ;  and  he  quietly  slipped  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  upon  my  wrists,  while  the  other  as  quietly 
took  the  child  from  my  arms. 

This  proceeding  began  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  might  be  officers  of  the  law,  who  had  mistaken 
me  for  some  villain  of  wrhom  they  were  in  pursuit;  <md 
my  second  remark  was  a  good  deal  more  respectful  than 
my  first. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  gentlemen  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho !  Villiam  'as  found  out  has  us  be  gen- 
tlemen!" laughed  one. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  hif  ho  was  to  think  bus  hofficers, 
too !"  said  the  other. 

"  And  if  I  thought  you  a  couple  of  ignorant  fools,  I 
reckon  I  shouldn't  be  far  out  of  the  way!"  retorted  I. 
"  The  fact  is,  you  have  made  a  mistake,  in  arresting  me 
for  some  one  else,  and  you  are  too  thickheaded  to  see  it. 
I  am  a  gentleman — a  stranger  in  London — an  American 
citizen.  My  name  is  neither  Villiam,  nor  William,  but 
Edward  Cougsley,  at  your  service.  And  the  sooner  you 
ascertain  all  this,  by  inquiring  at  the  St.  George  Hotel, 
where  I  lodge,  and  let  me  go,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
you ! " 

"  My  heyes !  vot  a  tongue  Villiam 'as  got !"  exclaimed 
one. 

"  And  the  babby  'ere  ham  a  'Merican  citizen,  too, 
I  s'pose,"  sneered  the  other. 

"The  ohild  belongs  to  a  poor,  unfortunate  woman, 
who  lives  in  this  house,  and  who  has  just  broken  her 
leg,  and  is  now  awaiting  help,  less  than  half  a  square 
from  here,  and  as  you  can  ascertain  in  a  minute,  if  you 
are  not  too  lazy  and  stupid  to  make  the  inquiry!"  re- 
joined I,  in  a  highly  indignant  tone.  "  Follow  me,  now, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  woman  from  whom  I  got  the 
child,  and  you  can  question  her  concerning  the  truth  of 
60  much  of  my  statement." 

By  this  time  a  few  persons  had  begun  to  collect  about 
us,  attracted  by  curiosity;  and  as  a  suspected  man  is 
always  guilty  in  the  estimation  of  a  miscellaneous  crowd, 
I  was  more  angry  than  surprised  to  find  that  all  regarded 
me  as  a  villain  of  the  genteel  order.  I  requested  some 
one  to  do  me  the  favour  to  go  and  speak  to  the  poor 
woman,  whose  position  I  pointed  out  as  well  as  I  could 
in  the  dark,  but  was  only  jeered  at  for  my  request.  I 
said  so  much,  however,  that  the  officers  finally  consented 
to  take  me  there ;  but  when  I  reached  the  place,  ima- 
gine my  surprise  and  chagrin  to  find  nobody  there !  I 
then  for  the  first  time  suspected  myself  of  being  the 
victim  of  a  trick,  and  this  I  stated,  though,  of  course, 
no  one  believed  me.  There  was  nothing  left  for  me 
but  to  go  with  the  officers  to  the  police-station,  and  they 
led  me  away  in  triumph,  the  crowd  around,  which  had 
gradually  increased  to  formidable  numbers,  hooting 
afU>r,  and  some  following. 

Arrived  at  the  police-station,  I  was  placed  in  a  dark 
cell,  and  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  a  very  miserable 
night  it  proved  to  me,  as  will  readily  be  believed — my  re- 
flections ending  with  the  resolve  of  the  man  in  the  play, 
to  "  never  do  another  good-natured  action  in  my  life." 


The  next  morning,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  charge  to 
be  preferred  against  tare,  1  was  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  then  for  the  first  time  learned  that  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  William  Longford,  a  notorious  burglar 
and  kidnapper,  who  had  seized  the  child  of  a  merchant, 
at  the  suspected  instance  of  a  dissipated  relative,  who, 
in  the  event  of  the  said  child  being  put  out  of  the  way, 
might  eventually,  by  reason  of  a  curious  will,  come  into 
possession  of  a  large  property,  his  son  being  the  next 
legal  heir. 

The  magistrate,  who  knew  William  Langford,  was 
convinced  at  a  single  glance  that  I  was  not  the  noto- 
rious individual ;  but  it  was  not,  of  course,  so  clear  to 
him  that  I  might  not  in  some  way  be  connected  with  his 
dark  designs,  and  hence  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
prove  myself  an  honest  man,  who  had  curiously  become 
entangled  in  a  wicked  plot  without  being  accessory 
thereto.  This,  owing  to  my  being  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  country,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  do,  especially  as 
the  ship  in  which  I  came  over  was  not  in  port,  and  the 
woman  from  whom  I  had  obtained  the  child  was  not  to 
be  found.  The  proprietor  of  the  St.  George  was  sent 
for,  and  he  came  and  testified  to  the  fact  of  my  coming 
to  his  house  on  a  certain  day,  representing  myself  as  an 
American,  and  of  my  having  been  a  regular,  quiet  lodges 
there  ever  since,  though  further  than  this  he  knew 
nothing  about  me. 

Fortunately,  I  had  some  letters  in  my  possession  that 
went  far  to  establish  my  identity,  and  our  Secretary  of 
Legation  knew  something  of  my  family ;  so  that  a  case 
was  at  length  made  out  which  resulted  in  my  obtaining 
my  liberty. 

I  still  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  kidnapping  affair, 
which  had  got  me  into  so  much  trouble,  and  1  resolved 
to  remain  long  enough  in  London  to  see  the  end  of 
it.  I  will  here  state  in  brief  the  facts  as  I  learned 
them. 

Walter  Conway  was  a  merchant  of  high  standing,'and 
reputed  wealthy.  Some  years  before,  an  eccentric  uncle 
had  died,  bequeathing  an  estate  and  personal  property, 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  the 
eldest  son  of  his  nephew,  Walter,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
him  till  he  should  come  of  age ;  but  in  the  event  of  there 
being  no  such  issue  within  ten  years  (for  Walter  Conway 
was  at  that  time  an  unmarried  man),  or  in  the  event  of 
the  legatee  not  being  brought  forward  within  that  time, 
or  of  his  dying  before  inheriting,  the  said  property  was 
to  go  in  like  manner  to  the  eldest  branch  of  another 
nephew,  named  George  Coleridge,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  on. 

Now,  if  this  eccentric  uncle  had  had  a  design  to  destroy 
the  first-born  of  Walter  Conway,  he  could  not  have 
planned  matters  much  better,  since  the  death  of  the  said 
child,  by  whatever  means,  would  have  diverted  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  into  another  family,  the  head  of 
which  was  noted  as  a  dissipated,  unprincipled  spend- 
thrift, who  might  be  tempted  to  almost  any  deed  for 
money.  It  was  not  supposed  the  uncle  had  ever  enter- 
tained such  a  wicked  design,  but  had  simply  made  his 
will  in  accordance  with  a  singular  whim,  perhaps  to  have 
something  entirely  original,  though  the  effect  was  such 
as  I  am  now  stating. 

Though  the  child  iu  question  had  been  carefully 
watched  since  its  birth,  more  than  one  attempt  had 
been  made  to  bribe  a  faithful  servant  to  give  it  certain 
cakes  and  candies,  one  of  which  at  least  was  discovered 
to  contain  a  slow,  wasting  poison ;  and  all  these  things 
failing,  a  design  was  formed  to  kidnap  it,  which  in  part 
proved  successful. 

By  some  means  still  unknown  to  me,  the  police  had 
got  wind  of  the  last  affair,  and  learned  that  a  notorious 
burglar,  named  William  Langford,  was  expected  to  have 
the  child  at  the  house  where  I  was  arrested,  on  that 
very  evening ;  but  why  they  waited  there,  instead  of 
taking  the  villain  in  the  attempt,  is  one  of  the  myste- 
ries which  doubtless  they  can  explain  better  than  I  can. 
I  only  know  the  facts  to  be  what  I  am  relating. 

It  seems  that,  about  an  hour  before  I  met  with  my 
adventure,  it  being  between  daylight  and  dark,  and  the 
family  at  their  evening  meal,  this  same  William  Lang- 
ford entered  the  mansion  of  Walter  Conway  through  a 
back  window,  to  which  he  gained  access  over  the  roof 
of  a  piazza,  and  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
child  and  making  his  escape  without  alarming  any  of 
the  inmates. 

Now,  unless  the  wife  of  this  villain  was  in  the  plot, 
had  secretly  informed  the  police,  and  knew  what  would 
be  the  result,  I  cannot  understand  what  followed ;  and 
even  with  this  supposition,  the  matter  is  not  very  clear 
to  me.  It  appears  that  after  leaving  Mr.  Conway's 
dwelling,  the  kidnapper,  by  preconcerted  arrangement, 
handed  the  child  over  to  his  wife,  who  was  to  take  it 
to  the  place  agreed  upon,  and  that,  on  nearing  the  house 
and  perceiving  me,  a  stranger,  near  her,  she  purposely 
dropped  down,  and  made  use  of  the  ruse  that  got  me 
into  trouble.  It  might  be,  after  all,  that  she  was  as 
guilty  as  her  husband,  and  that,  having  ascertained  that 
the  officers  were  on  the  watch,  she-  took  the  means  she 
did  to  give  him  time  for  flight  and  get  out  of  trouble 
herself — though,  if  such  were  really  the  case,  it  seems 
a  little  strange  that  she  did  not  turn  back  and  escape, 
taking  tho  child  with  her.  In  short,  I  must  confess, 
after  all  the  light  I  could  ever  get  on  the  subject,  it 
still  remains  in  many  respects  a  mystified  affair.  Wil- 
liam Langford  was  subsequently  arrested,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  several  years'  transportation  ; 
but  nothing  was  done  with  his  wife,  which  would  seem 


to  prove  that  the  police  w.ero  fully  satisfied  with  hot 
conduct. 

Shortly  after  my  release,  as  previously  stated,  I  one 
morning  received  a  letter  from  Walter  Conway,  thank- 
ing me  for  the  accidental,  but  providential  rescue  of  his 
child,  expressing  regrets  for  all  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience I  had  been  put  to,  and  enclosing  a  check  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  gratitude.  This 
check  I  returned,  with  a  polite  note,  thanking  him  for 
his  liberality,  and  assuring  him  I  was  sufficiently  re- 
warded for  all  I  had  suffered,  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
had  been  instrumental  in  saving  an  innocent  child  from 
a  fearful  fate,  and  bringing  joy  and  happiness  to  an 
otherwise  afflicted  family. 

This  exchange  of  notes  led  to  a  personal  acquaintanco 
and  lasting  friendship.  Mr.  Conway  called  on  me,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  prolong  my  stay  iu  the  city,  and 
make  his  house  my  home.  I  finally  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, and  spent  four  of  the  most  delightful  months  of 
my  life  in  London.  I  will  merely  add  that,  though  his 
cousin,  George  Coleridge,  was  strongly  suspected  of 
being  the  instigator  of  the  dark  plot  against  tho  child, 
there  was  no  positive  proof  of  such  being  the  case,  and 
therefore  he  was  only  punished  by  tho  opprobrium  of 
public  opinion. 


OUR   CARPET  BAG. 

The  Great  Chinese  Wall. — A  traveller  in  the  East 
thus  describes  this  vast  work  of  human  industry,  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  the  country  two  hundred  thousand 
lives  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion.  Tho  wall,  which 
is  built  of  stone  and  brick,  is  twenty  feet  high  and  fif- 
teen feet  broad,  surmounted  by  a  double  parapet,  loop- 
holed  on  the  north  side.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  follow 
the  mountain  range  it  winds  over  the  precipitous  black 
rock,  like  a  gigantic  serpent  crawling  along,  and  with 
its  breath  poisoning  all  around,  for  turn  where  you  will, 
nothing  meets  the  view  but  the  desolate,  dreary  track 
of  rock,  unrelieved  by  a  blade  of  grass. or  a  tuft  of  moss, 
and  huge  boulders  strewing  the  base  of  the  mountain 
sides.  It  was  the  whim  of  a  tyrant  to  build  a  wall 
where  nature  had  built  a  bar  far  more  effectual  than 
anyhuman'art  could  construct.  However,  there  it  re- 
mains, after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years — a 
monument  of  the  folly  of  one  man,  and  the  patient 
industry  and  sufferings  of  many  thousands. 

Chatham's  Last  Speech. — After  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond had  spoken,  the  aged  statesman  rose,  leaning  on 
his  crutch,  and  addressed  the  House — in  tones  low  and 
inarticulate  at  first,  but  which  swelled  into  distinctness. 
His  speech,  however,  was  incoherent ;  of  the  once  great 
orator  there  now  remained  but  the  feeble  shadow,  which 
could  only  remind  the  hearers  with  pain  of  the  glory 
passed  away  for  ever.  The  House  heard  him  in  solemn 
silence.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  with  tho 
utmost  respect  and  gentle  reverence.  But  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  Earl  manifested  unusual  irritability. 
He  rose  once  more,  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
fell  back  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  into  the  arms  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peers.  Stricken  with  emotion,  the  House  in- 
stantly separated,  and  the  dying  statesman  was  borne 
to  the  residence  of  one  of  the  officers  of  Parliament, 
after  which  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  undergo  removal 
to  his  favourite  villa  at  Hayes,  where  he  lingered  for  a 
few  weeks,  his  bedside  attended  by  his  loving  wife  and 
children.  There,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1778,  his  great 
spirit  passed  away  in  tranquillity. 

Musical  Tastes  of  the  Present  Generation. — If 
we  trace  back  the  retreating  shadows  on  Time's  dial  for 
half  a  century,  we  shall  be  ianded  in  the  Regency,  and 
in  a  vastly  different  state  of  society  from  that  of  1862. 
Perhaps  the  difference  w  ould  be  more  observable  in  the 
musical  tastes  of  the  million  than  in  any  other  parti- 
cular. At  present  we  are  passionate  in  our  loyalty  to 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  even  Sebastian  Bach  ;  no 
score  can  be  too  elaborate;  or  difficult  for  us.  We  6oar, 
in  our  musical  enthusiasm,  to  the  highest  regions  of 
harmony ;  and  swear,  not  by  Shield  and  Braham,  but 
by  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and  Meyerbeer.  We  delight 
most  in  songs  without  words,  or  if  we  tolerate  them  at 
all,Ve  choose  nonsense  verses  in  preference.  Our  ears 
have  grown  too  refined  for  simple  ballads.  A  Scotch 
or  Irish'air,  or  an  old  English  madrigal  (the  older  the 
better)  is  just  endurable.  A  composition  from  Bennett 
or  Macfarren  may  be  worth  hearing  once;  but  your 
accomplished  lover  of  sweet  sounds  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  regaled  with  a  piece  of  forty  pages  by  some 
great  maestro,  or  the  marvellous  warblings  of  an  Italian 
tenor,  or  the  deep  tones  of  a  German  bass.  If  this  be 
thought  an  improvement,  supposing  the  change  of  taste 
genuine,  we  sadly  suspect  that  no  small  part  of  the 
thirst  for  highly  elaborate  compositions  is  mere  affecta- 
tion ;  and  that  those  who  are  really  pleased  when  the 
music-paper  is  black  with  notes,  or  almost  impossible 
arias  are  executed,  must  be  comparatively  few.  Just 
notice  the  faces  of  our  concert-goers  during  any  grand 
performance,  while  a  favourite  scena  is  sung,  or  the 
pianoforte  trembles  under  an  inspiration  of  Hertz  or 
Hummel — how  blank  and  joyless  they  look!  And  then 
wait  till  Miss  Dolby  or  Miss  Pyne  sings  some  tender, 
natural  air,  and  observe  how  changed  their  counte- 
nances become  ;  feeling  and  interest  have  sprung  up, 
where  all  was  cold  and  heavy  before.  Why?  Because, 
in  the  latter  instance,  the  feelings  were  addressed  ;  in 
the  former  the  judgment  only,  as  deciding  from  certain 
scientific  deductions. 
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HOME  HINTS. 
Soltext  TOK  Old  Pcttt— In  removing  old  glass, 
spread  orer  the  putty,  with  a  small  brush,  a  little  nitric 
or  muriatic  acid,  and  the  patty  will  be  at  once  soft. 

LiqciD  Cemejtt.— Cut  gum  shellac  m  70  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  put  it  in  pbiils,  and  it  is  ready  for  use ;  appby 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  broken  dish  with  a  feather,  and 
hold  it  in  a=spirit  lamp  a3  long  as  the  cement  will  sim- 
mer, then  join  together  evenly,  and  when  cold,  the  dish 
will  break  in  another  place  first,  and  is  as  strong  as 
new.  .  _ 

Impkote  tocb  Moments. — Many  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  mooming  over  their  ignorance,  and  complain- 
ing because  they  have  no  opportunities  for  study.  If 
they  would  spend  the  time  which  is  consumed  in  making 
these  complaints  in  studying  useful  books,  they  might 
become  comp  ratively  well  educated.  One  of  the  best- 
rmcd  men  we  ever  knew  was  a  mechanic,  who  had 
devoted  only  twenty  minutes  a  day  to  study,  and  had 
reflected  over  his  reading,  as  he  best  could,  while  work- 
ins  at  his  trade.  . 

To  Make  a  Bakojieter.— "  On  board  the  Mexican 
steamer,"  writes  a  traveller,  t:  is  a  barometer  of  the 
most  simple  construction,  but  the  greatest  accuracy. 
It  consists  only  of  a  lonz  and  very  thin  strip  of  cedar, 
about  two  and  a  half  feetT  in  Jength  and  an  inch  wide, 
cut  lengthways  of  the  (Train  and  set  in  a  block  or  foot. 
This  cedar  strip  is  lined  or  backed  by  one  of  white  pine, 
cut  across  the  grain,  and  the  two  are  firmly  glued  toge- 
ther. To  bend  these,  when  dry,  is  to  snap  them,  bat 
on  the  aporoach  of  bad  weather,  the  ced  ir,  at  times, 
curls  so  as  to  touch  the  ground.  This  instrument  is  the 
invention  of  a  Mexican  guitar  maker,  and  such  is  its 
accuracy  that  it  will  indicate  the  coming  of  a  '  norther  ' 
foil  twenty-four  hours  before  any  other  kind  of  baro- 
he  coast." 

Hurt  You. — Labour  13  undoubtedly 
ise3  the  muscles,  tends  to  the  develop- 
ical  powers,  and  promotes  a  healthy 
of  the  frame.  When  God  issued  the 
dd  earn  his  bread  bv  the  sweat  of  his 
itly,  as  well  as  wisely,  ordained  that, 
or  a  subsistance,  he  would  be  also  con- 
igorous  state  of  bodily  health  as  would 

0  enjoy  life.  Work,  therefore,  is  good 
hould  repine  that  they  are  called  on  to 
t  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  that  phy- 
a  which  they  are  gifted,  in  order  that 

1  to  themselves  and  others.  A  life  of 
i  of  misery ;  the  bodily  and  mental 
I  decav  if  they  be  not  exercised.  Let 
cheerfully,  remembering  that  by  so 
y  promote  our  own  health,  but  also 
truly,  if  it  be  df.no  in  the  right  spirit, 
i — work  is  worship,  as  the  adage  runs. 

15T3  ACOIT  LEECHES. 

t  have  been  n«ed  are  often  sold  for 
a  "  leeches.  These  are  best  known  by 
a  white  cloth  and  dusting  their  fore- 
awdvred  salt.  If  they  have  been  used 
secmdi  a  little  blood  will  be  emitted, 

;ch  are  the  healthiest  and  most  vigo- 
e  a  number  in  the  hand,  and  gently 
m  ;  select  those  which  contract  thcra- 
rably  finn  ball,  and  reject  those  which 

im"§  happened  that  a  leech  applied  to 
month  or  nostrils,  has  crawled  out  of 

0  the  stomach ;  in  such  a  case,  a  strong 
hoold  be  swallowed,  or  injected  into 

1  the  animal. 

icial  substitutes  for  leeehc9  have  been 
on",  we  believe,  which  have  fally 
rp  >sc ;  one  that  did  so  would  be  ex- 
e.pecially  to  emigrants. 


meter  Known 
Work  wtli 

healthful ;  it  1 
ment  of  the 
action  in  ail  ] 

fiat  that  man 
brow,  he  ben 
in  thus  laboui 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 


Bbfad  Poultices. — The  be*t  way  to  keep  a 
i  from  drying  is  to  bind  over  it  a  piece  of  oil 
lieu  preserves  the  moisture  even  for  a  whole 

Vr.TTt. — If  they  are  habitnally  so,  it  is  best  to 
ooIV-n  socks,  and  to  put  tin  rn,  on  goirv-  to  bed. 
0  axd  foot-bath ;  they  should  also  bo  well  rubbed 


all. 


Uirn"iJ;  it  nhoula  be  rubbed  with  a  little 
I  f  1  en  have  rags  wet  with  cold  water  kept 
for  v*me  time  j  tbit  with  Mitt,  and  per- 
jfentlo  aperient,  will  generally  set  the  pa- 


their  fretful  infants.  Leave  out  the  laudanum,  and  no 
better  carminative  could  be  administered ;  leave  it  in, 
and  we  must  denounce  "  Dalby's"  as  a  dangerous  nos- 
trum, whose  frequent  and  habitual  use,  although  it 
saves  mothers  present  trouble,  entails  upon  them  fu- 
ture sorrow  and  anxiety,  by  making  their  children  grow 
up  puny  and  sickly,  if  it  does  not  produce  mental  imbe- 
cility. 

Laughter. — This  is  generally  considered  conducive 
to  health — hence  the  phrase,  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat." 
Not  always,  however,  is  it  so.  Sometimes  it  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain,  or  of  hysteria ; 
and  when  it  arises  from,  an  excited  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  in  the  case  of  natural  laughter,  it 
may,  if  excessive  and  prolonged,  occasion  serious  conse- 
quences passing  into  convulsions.  Hence  the  danger  of 
tickling  children  or  gro%vn  persons  to  make  them  laugh 
immoderately.  As  an  indication  of  mirth  and  cheerful- 
ness of  spirit,  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  see ;  and  there 
is  something  very  exhilarating  in  the  sound  of  a  clear 
ringing  Laugh :  but  for  the  senseless  laughter,  which 
bespeaks  the  vacant  mind,  it  is  healthful  neither  for 
soul  nor  body ;  but  is  like  that  which  Solomon  describes 
as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 


SONG. 

Ii  was  the  sweetest  time  o'  the  year, 

The  moonlight  gently  gleaming 
Here  and  there,  and  everywhere, 

Was  like  the  sunshine  dreaming. 

Around  each  flower  that  bloomed  that  day 

My  memory  fondly  closes, 
But  most  abound  the  ripe  and  round 

Roses,  roses,  roses ! 

I  see  her  in  her  dress  of  green, 
The  throat  with  milk-white  pearls  in, 

And  th'  way  she  sat  with  th'  brim  of  her  hat 
Holding  the  golden  curls  in. 

I  see  her  from  her  silken  hair 

Untie  the  marriage  posies, 
And  see  at  the  head  of  her  snowy  bed 

Roses,  roses,  roses ! 

Alice  Cabet. 


given  to  hie 


whose  object  is  to  "  still" 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

TnE  "  Salt  of  Lemons,"  commonly  used  for  taking 
ink-stains  and  iron-moulds  out  of  linen,  is  wrongly 
named.  There  is  nothing  of  lemon  in  its  composition ; 
its  most  active  compound  is  oxalic  acid — a  strong  poison. 

Origin  of  the  term  "  Spinster." — Among  our  in- 
dustrious and  frugal  forefathers,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a 
young  woman  should  never  bo  married  until  she  had 
spuu  herself  a  set  of  body,  bed,  or  table-linen.  From 
this  custom  all  unmarried  women  were  termed  spins- 
ters, an  appellation  they  still  retain  in  all  law  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Progress"  in  the  Holy  Land. — The  Ottoman 
Railway  from  Smyrna  to  Aidan  is  partly  open,  and 
trains  are  running  to  sundry  stations — "  Great  Para- 
dise" among  others,  though  this  is  not  the  terminus,  as 
the  historic  associations  of  the  name  may  lend  one  to 
conclude.  Where  the  rail  has  not  yet  been  laid,  omni- 
buses are  available.  Those  of  Elfego  leave  Faizoolah 
for  IJournabat  and  other  places  every  morning,  and 
travellers  by  either  mode  of  conveyance  are  invited  by 
advertisements  to  call  at  the  "  Ephesus"  and  other  re- 
freshment rooms  for    pale  ale  and  Loudon  porter." 

The  Buzzing  or  Insects. — The  buzzing  and  hum- 
ming noises  produced  by  winged  insects  are  not  vocal 
sound.  They  result  from  sonorous  undulations  imparted 
to  the  air  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings.  This  may  be 
rendered  evident  by  observing  that  tho  noise  always 
ceases  when  tho  insect  alights  on  any  object.  The 
sirene  has  been  ingeniously  applied  for  the  purpose  ol 
ascertaining  the  rate  at  which  the  wings  of  such  crea- 
tures flap.  The  instrument  being  brought  into  unison 
with  the  sound  produced  by  the  insect,  indicates,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  musical  sound,  the  rate  of  vibration. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  wings  of  a 
gnat  flap  at  the  rate  of  15,000  times  per  second.  The 
pitch  of  the  note  produced  by  this  insect  in  the  act  of 
flying  is,  therefore,  more  than  two  octavc3  above  the 
highest  note  of  a  seven-octave  pianoforte. 

"kvivai.  of  Emiiai.siing. — Last  century  it  was  the 
custom  in  England  for  corpses  to  lie  in  state,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  viewed  by  friends  and  relatives,  and 
in  cases  where  the  house  was  too  small  or  inconvenient 
for  the  exhibition,  the  body  was  laid  out  at  the  under- 
taker's. Happily,  wo  have  long  ago  abolished  the 
ghastly  practice,  but  it  survives  in  America,  and 
f!  .urislies  in  the  most  repulsive  excess.  Embalming 
bodies  for  di  play  in  coffins,  with  gln«s  lids,  has  become 
an  important  and  lucrative  trade.  President  Lincoln's 
son  died  lately,  and  instead  of  meeting  with  decent 
Christian  burinl  the  poor  child  was  embalmed  and  made 
a  show  of  f.r  some  time.  On  tho  30th  of  August 
Colonel  Fletcher  Webeter,  tho  last  son  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, was  shot  near  Fairfax  Court  House.  Ho  wan  em- 
balmed, and  .-cut  to  Boston,  and,  as  tho  newspapera 
describe,  "  tho  body  wa3  clad  in  an  entire  new  uniform, 
and  placed  in  a  handsome  rosewood  casket  lined  with 
white  natin  ;  the  top  and  sides  of  the  casket  were  made 
of  glass,  so  that  the  entire  body  could  be  seen  ;  and  the 
men  of  bit  regiment  visited  tho  corpsu  yesterday,  and 
wept  bitterly  over  it." 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Lucifer  Match-making. — The  lucifcr  match-makers,  who 
make  Inciter  matches  from  phosphorus,  are  subject  to  tha 
most  distressing  of  all  diseases ;  the  jawbone  becomes  de- 
stroyed, and  frequently  disappears  or  becomes  useless,  and 
some  of  them"  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  tho 
wards  of  hospitals.  It  therefore  became  an  important  point 
for  science  to  find  some  way  by  which  this  phosphorus  should 
be  deprived  of  its  poisonous  properties  without  losing  those 
chemical  characters  which  make  it  so  useful  in  making 
matches  for  instantaneous  light.  Prof.  Schrotter,  of  Austria, 
who  is  at  present  in  London,  as  one  of  the  jurors  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  met  this  want  of  science  in  a  very  skilful 
way.  Bodies  are  capable  of  assuming  two  conditions,  and 
sometimes  more,  which  the  chemist  calls  "  allotropic"  con- 
ditions ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are,  in  fact,  old  friends  with  new 
faces  given  to  them  by  some  artifice,  but  still  being  the  same 
body,  and  not  having  gained  or  lost  anything.  Now,  here  is 
our  old  friend  phosphorus  with  certainly  a  new  face.  By 
taking  common  phosphorus,  and  exposing  it  for  some  timo 
to  a  temperature  of  forty-seven  degrees,  this  yellow,  waxy, 
transparent  substance  transforms  into  a  dark,  briclc-like  sub- 
stance. It  is  no  longer  so  inflammable  as  to  ignite  sponta- 
neously. It  may  be  packed  up  in  boxes  without  danger  of 
spontaneous  combustion ;  but  what  is  most  important,  it  has 
lost  all  its  poisonous  properties.  The  phosphorus,  which  was 
poisonous  before,  is  no  longer  poisonous  in  this  allotropic 
condition,  and  it,  is  still  capable  of  being  used  for  making 
lucifer  matches. 

Novel  Ideas  about  "  Blood." — There  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take made  concerning  the  physiology  of  blood.  You  often 
hear  mention  made  of  "  blooded  animals,"  the  "blood"  of 
certain  "families,"  &c. ;  this  being  said  to  express  what  is 
usually  believed,  viz. :  that  blood  makes  the  peculiarities  of 
different  races.  A  man  is  good  because  he  has  the  blood  of 
a  good  family  flowing  through  his  arteries  and  veins.  A 
horse  is  good  because  ho  is  endowed  with  blood  from  good 
ancestors.  Now,  blood  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  animals.  It  is  true  that  we  must  have  good 
blood  to  have  sound  tissues  and  good  health ;  but  it  does  not 
make  the  differences  of  races,  or  make  the  peculiarities,  cha- 
racters, or  qualities  of  classes.  It  is  the  structure  or  funda- 
mental tissues  of  the  body  that  make  the  peculiarities  of 
clans,  and  not  the  blood.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to 
this  fact  by  connecting  the  physiology  of  vegetables  with 
that  of  animal  physiology,  and  tracing  out  their  relation. 
Now,  in  vegetables,  the  sap  of  the  plant,  tree,  or  shrub  takes 
the  same  part  as  blood  in  the  animal's  body,  i.  supplying 
all  nutriment  to  the  tissues  of  tho  body.  I  saw  a  plum- 
tree  standing  close  by  the  side  of  an  apple-tree.  One  boro 
nice,  sweet  plums,  while  the  othor  bore  fine,  sour  apples. 
They  stood  on  the  same  ground,  and  must  have  had  the  same 
material  to  receive  nourishment  from ;  still  they  .were  dif- 
ferent in  every  respect.  Then  I  reasoned  that  the  roots  of 
these  trees  had  the  property  of  selecting  such  material  from 
the  ground  as  its  specic3  required.  But  in  this  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  for  I  found  a  sour,  snarly  crab-tree,  that  bore  tho  most 
sour  crab-apples  that  ever  grew,  grafted  with  a  sprig  from  a 
fine  pear-tree.  The  graft  was  only  a  small  bit  of  the  smallest 
branch  of  tho  pear-tree  when  first  inserted,  yet  it  grew  into 
a  largo  branch,  and  bore  as  fine  pears  as  mortal  ever  tasted, 
while  on  neighbouring  branches  hung  the  small  crab-apples 
that  were  the  complete  type  of  sourness.  Now  the  only  nou- 
rishment the  little  graft  received  was  from  the  body  of  the 
sour  crab-trcc,  and  yet  a  large  limb  was  made  from  this  sap, 
and  that  limb  was  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  bore 
pleasant  fruit.  Did  tho  blood  (sap)  make  the  peculiarity  in 
that  limb?  There  could  not  have  been  much  of  its  ancestor's 
blood  in  that  little  twig,  not  enough  to  mark  the  nature  of  so 
large  a  trunk.  How  do  wo  account  for  it,  then?  Why,  tho 
particles  composing  that  piece  of  pear-tree  branch  have  the 
power  in  themselves  to  select  from  the  coursing  sap  such 
panicles  as  will  make  particles  like  themselves,  and  will  re- 
ceive no  other.  It  iH  the  same  with  animal  tissues ;  they  will 
take  from  tho  blood  such  tissues  as  will  build  up  their  own 
structure  and  no  other.  You  may  prove  this  by  an  experi- 
ment on  a  dog,  or  other  animal.  Make  a  wound  on  a  dog's 
thigh,  and  insert  a  piece  of  flesh  taken  from  a  live  squirrel. 
Fit  it  perfectly  to  tho  wound,  and  retain  it  in  place  by 
stitches  till  it  unites  and  heals  up,  and  you  will  have  a  small 
island,  so  to  speak,  of  squirrel-skin  surrounded  and  growing 
in  the  skin  of  a  dog.  Now  shave  oft"  the  hair  from  the  pieco 
of  skin  taken  from  the  squirrel,  and  if  blood  makes  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  animal,  you  will  expect  to  have  dog-hair  grow 
on  this  place.  But  you  will  not;  the  glands  that  sccreto 
nourishment  from  the  blood  for  the  growth  of  tho  hair,  will 
take  up  only  such  material  as  will  make  squirrel's  hair, 
though  it  is  mado  from  dog's  blood  and  grows  on  a  tino 
Newfoundlander.  The  first  appearance  of  an  animal  is  a 
simple  sac  or  cell ;  there  is  no  blood  about  it ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  nutritive  substances,  from  which  it  is  capable  of 
selecting  such  as  will  build  up  tissues  of  its  kind,  and  tho 
animal  bears  shape  before  blood  is  admitted  to  its  arteric3 
at  all.  Then  the  germ  and  tissues  arc  what  make  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  race,  and  not  tho  blood.  "Noble  blood"  and 
"blooded  animals"  will  do  well  enough  as  illustrative  terms, 
but  arc  very  incorrect,  as  tho  peculiarities  of  a  race  do  not 
depend  on  blood,  but  011  the  selective  power  of  tho  germ  and 
tibsucs  of  the  animal. — Elmer  Nichols,  M.D. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

A  faithful  friend  is  the  true  image  of  tho  Doity. 

Whenever  you  see  a  man  spending  his  time  in 
lounging  about  the  streets,  talking  politics,  you  need 
not  expect  that  be  lias  any  money  to  lend. 

Make  as  few  demands  as  you  can  on  the  time,  the  in- 
fluence, the  money,  the  exertions  of  others;  but  mako 
what  you  havo  to  make  at  once. 

ALL  sec,  and  must  admire,  tho  glare  which  hovers 
round  tho  external  happiness  of  elevated  office.  To  mo 
thero  is  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  lusl.ro  which  may  bo 
reflected  from  its  connection  with  tho  power  of  pro- 
moling  tamftn  felicity. —  W  ashvaijton. 

Similes. — Metaphysical  science  has  suffered  moro 
from  physical  comparisons  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  link  of  resemblance  has  often  been  a  fetter  of 
slavery;  tho  illustration  of  an  idea  has  been  mistaken 
for  tho  proof  of  a  system.  Tho  world  has  sometimes 
been  for  ages  in  thraldom  to  a  similo. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  EJitor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  l'-'2,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briefly;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
recites  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
Kill  not  be  guaranteed. 


A  Curious  Reaber.— Beolah  Spa  is  near  Norwood  in  Sur- 
rey, and  very  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

T.  R.  P.— We  cannot  give  you  a  list  of  all  the  city  churches 
which  have  been  "  restored."  The  fine  old  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  Sraithfield,  so  well  known  for  its 
magnificent  proportions  and  for  its  historical  associations,  is 
one  of  the  latest.  Beyond  repairs,  the  exterior  will  not  be 
touched.  St.  Ethelburga's,  Bishopsgate-street,  is  also  being 
restored. 

C.  D.—  Water-colours  and  white  cotton  velvet  are  used  in 
velvet  painting. 

Abtist. — In  Vandyke,  particularly  in  his  portraits  of  wo- 
men and  children,  the  colour  of  the  eye-balls  is  much  stronger 
than  any  of  the  shades  of  the  head— and  this  is  one  of  the 
successful  methods  of  giving  expression  and  softness  to  the 
physiognomy. 

L.  R. — The  common  mode  of  preparing  lavender-water  is 
to  put  three  drachms  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  a 
drachm  of  the  essence  of  ambergris,  into  one  pint  of  spirit 
of  wine. 

L.  M.  C— Tincture  of  ginger  is  prepared  in  the  following 
way : — Take  two  ounces  of  ginger  in  coarso  powder,  two 
pints  of  proof  spirit.  Digest  in  a  gentle  heat  for  seven  days, 
and  strain. 

Mechanic. — Archimedes  was  the  inventor  of  the  compound 
pulley,  and,  probably,  of  the  endless  screw  which  bears  his 
name. 

M.  M.— The  finest  pearl  powder,  and  the  least  hurtful,  is 
made  from  real  pearls. 

Maky  Hunt.— The  story  commenced  in  No.  40  of  Twice  a 
Week.  Send  seven  stamps,  and  you  will  have  the  ten  num- 
bers by  post. 

Habit  H.— No  doubt.  Do  ninety-nine  favours  for  a  man 
and  refuse  the  hundredth,  and  he  hates  you  ninety-nine 
times  more  than  if  you  had  never  done  him  a  favour  at  all. 

Inquires  (Hull). — Two  stamps.  The  remains  of  ancient 
days  in  the  buried  cities  discovered  in  central  America  are  of 
little  worth.  The  aboriginal  Americans  were  poor  creatures. 
There  was  nothing  inventive  about  them  ;  the  spirit  never 
found  for'itietf  any  other  form  of  expression  than  that  which 
could  be  servilely  and  directly  imitated  from  nature ;  and  a 
barren,  grotesque,  and  monstrous  symbolism  was  the  result, 
beyond  which  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  never  proceeded. 

H.  J.  H.  (Lambeth.)— The  trial  is  great,  no  doubt;  but  it 
often  happens  the  greatest  trials  befall  the  best  of  men.  As 
Dr.  M'Leod  has  well  put  it : — "  Teaching  is  vain  where  there 
19  no  disposition  to  be  taught.  Gold,  not  clay,  is  purified  by 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  apparent  losses  which  aro 
real  gains— painful  amputations  which  secure  health ;  and  a 
more  liberal  bestowal  of  good  in  a  higher  form,  by  the  taking 
away  of  a  good  in  a  lower  form.  Men  crave  for  happiness 
from  what  'happens,'  but  God  promises  peace,  happen  what 
may,  and  bestows  it  often  through  unhappiness,  so  that  in 
the  midst  of  sorrowing  there  is  rejoicing. 

Estevan.— Grow  a  beard— a  good  manly  beard,  not  a  mous 
tache,  like  a  finikin  Frenchman.  We  owe  most  of  the  follies 
of  fashion  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  great.  Thus,  in  France 
beards  were  worn  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  were  both  destitute  of  beards  upon 
their  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  hence,  out  of  compliment 
to  the  crown,  the  courtiers  appeared  with  shaven  chins,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  all  Europe  went  on  shaving  for  half  a 
century ! 

J.  K.  J. — Lampic  acid  is  an  acid  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
from  the  combustion  of  ether.  It  is  merely  acetic  acid  with 
some  etherous  matter;  its  salts  are  called  Lampates. 

M.  H.— The  period  in  which  3-ou  have  laid  your  story  is  too 
remote  for  us  to  hope  that  it  will  interest  our  readers.  The 
MS.  is  left  for  you  at  the  office. 

Mrs.  Aeuitage. — Very  great'virtues  were  attributed  to  the 
stones  called  "bczoars"  by  the  Persians,  but  without  any 
cause.  The  chief  was  the  Lapis  bezoar,  a  concretion  found 
in  the  stomach  of  certain  animals,  such  as  gazelles  and  an- 
telopes ;  the  oriental,  or  eastern,  was  formerly  considered  of 
great  value,  and  fetched  a  high  price ;  the  occidental,  or 
western,  was  always  much  cheaper,  because  more  plentiful, 
and  generally  substituted  for  the  dearer  kind,  There  was 
also  a  factitious  Lapis  bezoar,  said  to  have  been  made  of  bole 
and  dried  blood,  equal  parts,  mixed  up  with  tnucilage  of 
gum  acacia,  and  then  dried  to  look  like  the  pure  article.  It 
is  conjectured  that  the  name  Bezoar  comes  from  the  Persian 
Pad  zahr,  expeller  of  poisons ;  as  from  early  times,  and  par- 
ticulnrlyin  the  East,  these  animal  concretions  were  regarded 
as  possessing  great  medical  virtues,  and  as  being  antidotes 
against  poisons ;  their  rarity,  and  their  supposed  virtues, 
have  given  them  so  high  a  value,  that  they  have  eometimes 
been  sold  at  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold.  The  greater 
Tiumber  of  bezoars  were  obtained  from  the  ruminating  ani- 
ma'ui ;  they  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  morbid  action,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Tobtoxia  often  sees  "fresh  laver"  advertised  in  shop- 
windows,  and  wonders  what  it  is?  A  word  will  explain. 
Laver  is  the  name  of  a  species  of  fucus,  or  sea-weed,  some- 
times eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

Pacific— Take  this  as  a  maxim :— If  yon  cease  to  have  a 
friend  in  your  pocket,  you'll  soon  cease  to  have  one  out  of  it. 

8.  P.  C— The  second  part  of  Daisy  Thorn*  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  complete  in  itself;  bnt,  to  enjoy  the  story  fully,  you 
should  obtain  the  ten  numbers  of  Twice  a  Week  commencing 
with  No.  40 ;  they  will  only  cost  yon  Sd. 

Pcoa  Dick. — Poultice  the  corn  nightly.  Use  a  cold  bread  j 
poultice,  and  bind  over  it  a  thin  slip  of  oilskin.   That  will 
keep  it  moist  until  morning. 

G.  B. — Pontius  Pilate  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Spain. 

Q.  Q.  R.  (Manchester).  —  Aged  persons  are  generally 
thought  to  be  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  the  young.  The 
heat  of  human  beings  has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  very 
nearly  the  same,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  their  type,  or 
the  race  to  which  they  belong,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  their  food. 

Astbba. — The  gold  mines  of  Hungfery  do  not  yield  more 
than  a  million  dollars'  worth  per  annum. 


S.  R.  L. — The  Chinese  tea-shrub  was  first  introduced  into 
T,\ in  1810,  but  its  culturo  was  not  so  successful  at  that 
timo  as  it  has  since  proved. 

P.  P.  S.— Paper-hangings  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
Chinese  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  French  copied  from 
them. 

Parson  Slow.— The  poppy,  which  produces  opium,  is  most 
extensively  cultivated  in  India,  where  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  the  rich  plains  of  that  country  are  ocenpied  for  this 
purpose.  The  seed  is  sown  in  November,  and  the  juice  is 
collected  during  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  in  February 
and  March. 

G.  R. — The  cat  was  originally  brought  from  Persia,  and 
was  unknown  to  Pliny  and  the  Roman  writers ;  and  the  term 
puss  is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  pers. 

Pedro  (Birmingham) .— Thore  is  said  to  be  a  sort  of  Gari- 
haldian  liturgy  in  use  among  the  Italian  patriots.  Tho 
Standard  gives  the  following  as  a  translation  of  the  Decalogue 
as  adapted;  but  the  authority  is  not  a  high  one:— Q.  How 
many  are  the  commandments  of  the  Garibaldi?— A.  Ten. 
Q.  What  are  they?— A.  I.  I  am  Garibaldi,  thy  general.  2. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  a  soldier  of  Garibaldi  in  vain.  3.  Remem- 
ber thou  keep  holy  the  national  festivals.  4.  Honour  thy 
country,  that  thou  mayest  live  long  in  it.  5.  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,  save  those  who  are  in  arms  against  Italy.  6.  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,  except  to  the  harm  of  the  enemies  of 
Italy !  7.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  except  the  Peter's  pence, 
which  thou  shalt  devote  to  the  rescue  of  Rome  and  Venice. 
8.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  as  do  tho  priests,  to 
support  the  temporal  power.  9.  Thou  shalt  not  desire  to 
invado  the  country  of  another.  10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  the 
cross  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus. 

THE  TREE  OF  LOVE. 
Love  is  a  plant  which,  treated  well. 

Will  grow  into  an  oak ; 
No  tempests  ever  cast  it  down- 
No  storms  its  firmness  broke : 
But  treated  coldly— with  neglect, 

'Twill  bend  beneath  the  sky; 
And  then  the  beauteous  tree  of  love 
Will  wither  and  will  die. 

Feedeeick  Augustus  Lewis. 
Charley  Green. — Biennials  are  those  plants  that  flower 
the  second  and  sometimes  the  third  year  from  the  time  the 
seeds  are  sown,  and  then  perish,  as  the  hollyhock.  Sow,  for 
the  most  part,  in  early  spring,  in  light  soil,  and  plant  out  in 
the  following  autumn  in  the  situations  where  they  are  to 
flower.  Many  of  the  fine  double  and  other  varieties  never 
produce  seed. 

Nil  Dksperaxbum. — No.  The  "Pastime"  column  is  in- 
tended for  the  mutual  amusement,  not  the  pecuniary  profit 
of  our  readers. 

A  Constant  Reabbb. — It  is  of  value  from  its  antiquity,  no 
doubt;  but  the  precise  value  depends  on  size,  condition, 
and  so  forth.  Any  purchaser  of  old  books  would  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  it  is  worth. 

Joachim  has  been  spending  a  week  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
his  feelings  are  so  strong  on  one  point,  that  they  can  only  find 
veut  in  verse  : — 

THE  TINTED  VENDS. 
*'  You  have  seen  tho  tinted  Venus, 
And  now,  candidly,  between  us, 

Will  it  do?- will  it  do? 
Is  that  ear  with  golden  earring — 
Is  that  skin  the  flesh-tint  hearing —  ' 
Art  quite  true? — sound  and  true?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  this  tinted  Venus, 
And — I'm  speaking  as  between  us, 

You  and  I — I  and  you — 
From  the  sham  gold  of  tho  earring 
To  the  sham  skin-tint  appearing — 
All  to  twelfth-cake  figures  nearing — 

Is  a  do,  and  but  a  do." 

Rai.mi  Stone.— When  you  ask  who  Zoroaster  was,  we  may 
state,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  name  is  applied  to  the  sup- 
posed originator  of  fire-worship.  But  Dr.  Hauny,  who  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  says  there  appears  to  have  been  not 
one  Zoroaster  singly,  but  many  Zoroasters.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  Zoroaster  the  Magian,  Pliny  makes  mention  of  a  Zoro- 
aster Proeonnesius,  a  little  older  than  Xerxes.  The  Zoroas- 
ter whom  Apuleius  places  after  the  reign  of  Cambyses  may 
have  been  the  same.  In  Arnobius,  also,  we  read  of  Zoroas- 
tres  the  Bactrian,  and  of  Zoroastres  Armenius,  grandson  of 
Zostrianus.  Once  more,  Suidas,  the  lexicographer,  tells  of 
Zoroastres,  "  the  first  of  those  denominated  Magi,"  and  of 
Zoroastres,  "  an  astronomer  during  the  reign  of  Ninus,  the 
Assyrian  monarch."  According  to  Plato,  Zoroaster  was  sou 
of  Ahuramazda,  the  Magian  deity  :  it  is  added,  that  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  his  death,  when  placod  on  the  funeral  pyre, 
he  returned  to  vitality. 

E.  B.  S.  (Newcastlc-on-Tyne). — Cassell's. 

V. — In  Scotland,  the  term  "Mull"  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  nearly  as  cape,  signifying  a  projecting  point  of  the 
coast. 

OrEBATivE  (Manchester). — Mechanics'  Institutes  originated 
with  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who,  in  1800,  lectured  on  natural  philo- 
sophy to  the  mechanics  of  Glasgow. 

T.  T.  T. — Yes.  The  granite  which  supports  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg  weighs  three 
millions  of  pounds. 

Thibault. — Upon  the  curioiis  subject  of  the  "  Seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son,"  a  correspondent  of  Note*  and  Queries  re- 
cently contributed  this  fact : — "  We  had  an  Irish  boy  in  our 
office,  who  went  of  errands,  Ac.  He  occasionally  came  late, 
for  which  he  varied  his  excuses.  At  last,  its  frequency 
caused  me  to  speak  very  sharply,  when  he  replied,  'I 
wouldn't  help  it,  sir,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't;  I've  only  been  on 
an  jict  o'  mercy.'  'What  act  of  mercy?'  'You  6ee,  sir, 
I'ni  a  seventh  of  a  seventh,  an'  I  touches  for  sickness,  an' 
J  been  to  two  childer  this  morn,  sir,  along  way.'  What 
I  gathered  from  him  was  this: — It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  touch  fasting ;  that  his  band  should  be  crossed  with 
silver  (generally  a  shilling,  though  from  the  very  poor  a 
fourpence  would  suffice,  and  from  the  rich  half-a-crown  was 
necessary),  and  that  his  charge  should  not  be  questioned. 
The  boy  was  very  ignorant ;  he  looked  upon  me  as  worse 
than  a  heretic  for  smiling,  and  admitted  that  his  '  practice ' 
yielded  him  more  than  his  situation  at  our  office.  He  was 
from  Connaught;  was  a  posthumous  child,  which  he  consi- 
dered made  the  touch  more  efficacious." 

Jessie. — Yon  will  find  in  Evbby  Week  information  upon 
every  subject  which  can  reasonably  interest  an  intelligent 
reader.  •  '••-'». 


,  ,9i  C  ~ The  b"i,dinS  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  occupied  from 
1500  to  1014,  and  cost  45,000,000  Roman  crowns.  It  takes  an 
army  of  lalxmrcrs  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

S.  S.— The  word  tactics  is  derived  from  the  Greek  taktika. 
winch  comes  from  taJctos,  which  signifios  ordered,  placed  or 
commanded. 

,o^CBI!tL",— Rachel  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  the  year 
I ™  j  „  eleven  years  she  received  12,000  dollars,  besides 
z.ooo  dollars'  worth  of  jewels  in  presents. 

Bbothbes  (Cheshire).— Under  the  terms  of  the  will  sub- 
mitted to  us,  the  executors  have  the  right  to  keep  the  money 
in  their  hands  until  tho  children  arrive  at  full  age. 

Lilly  Dale  —The  complaint  you  so  justly  urge  respecting 
the  state  of  the  metropolitan  cabs  is  about  to  find  a  remedy 
Two  companies  have  been  started,— one  called  the  "  London 
>  ™™i^nveyancc  Company,  Limited;"  the  capital  is  to 
be  £200,000,  in  100,000  shares  of  £2  each ;  2*.  6d.  per  share  to 
be  paid  on  application,  and  2s.  Od.  on  allotment.  The  second 
company  is  styled  the  "Metropolitan  Cab  and  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Limited."  The  capital  is  to  be  £100,000,  in  20,000 
shares  of  £5  each.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M  P  is 
the  chairman,  and  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Lindsay  the 
vice-chairman. 

Gudbband.— The  hop  might  appropriately  stand  in  the 
language  of  flowers  as  the  symbol  of  fickleness,  since  the 
crop  is  of  such  marvellous  uncertainty.  It  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  in  1852,  46,000  acres  yielded  five  times  as  large  a  • 
crop  as  64,000  acres  in  1854,  and  that  again,  in  1859,  45,000 
acres  yielded  six  times  as  much  as  the  same  acres  in  I860. 
So  sensitive  is  the  plant,  that  every  variation  of  temiicrature 
every  rise  or  fall  or  the  barometer,  every  change  of  the  wind! 
affects  its  growth,  and  exalts  the  fanner's  hopes  or  darkens 
his  prospects.  Enemies  innumerable,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  threaten  the  quantity,  or  endanger  the 
quality,  of  the  produce.  Blight,  mould,  mildew,  honeydew, 
fireblast,  fleas,  flies,  lice,  moths,  spiders,  caterpillars,  form 
but  a  portion  of  the  appalling  list. 

Gbacie. — You  are  right.  It  is  not  economical  to  waste  the 
paper  ef  envelopes ;  yet,  as  ordinarily  opened,  they  only  cut 
into  slips  of  very  ugly  form.  Open  them  in  this  way,  and 
each  will  constitute  a  piece  of  paper  available  for  rough 
writing  purposes :—  Instead  of  tearing  open  at  the  sealed  or 
adhesive  part,  slip  a  knife  under  the  over-folding  part  of  the 
envelope,  and  out  through  the  upper  edge ;  then  cut  down 
the  sides,  and  the  envelope  will  open  a  square  piece.  We 
know  an  author  who  has  many  letters,  ana  who  writes  the 
whole  of  his  romances  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  thus  opened. 
And  why  not?  Pope,  with  all  his  fastidiousness,  used  the 
backs  of  letters  for  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

D.  S. — A  very  pretty  poem.  We  may  just  throw  out  a  hint 
to  you,  and  poetical  writers  generally,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
of  "you"  and  "thee"  in  tho  same  poem.  This  has  been 
corrected. 

J .  Thou  as. — Please  send  answer  to  your  enigma.  The  rest 
of  the  poems  are  not  quite  up  to  our  mark. 

Wallace  (Birmingham).— Thanks  for  your  suggestion.  It 
shall  be  considered. 

Charlie  Banks  is  in  want  of  a  complete  copy  of  the  Illumi- 
nated Magazine,  or  of  Nos.  3  and  9;  also  the  National  Maga- 
zine, vols.  1  and  2. 

M'Leob.— The  following  is  a  recent  statement  of  the  facts 
on  which  Campbell  founded  his  famous  poem :— The  High- 
land Scotch,  although  at  first  unwilling  to  accept  any  other 
than  a  Stuart  king,  were  by  degrees  pacified,  and  a  procla- 
mation wns  issued  offering  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  1st  January, 
1692.  All  the  clans  who  had  fought  against  William  availed 
themselves  of  his  offer,  except  the  chief  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe.  He  seems  to  have  coveted  the  honour  of  being  the 
last  to  hold  out,  and  very  dearly  he  paid  for  it.  Even  he.  at 
length,  became  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  tender  his  alle- 
giance on  the  very  last  day.  He  was  hindered  by  a  fall  of 
snow,  and  ho  mistook  the  party  to  whom  be  should  have 
applied.  However,  being  better  informed,  and  explaining 
his  mistake,  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  oath  one  day  after 
the  time.  He  set  out  homo,  thinking  himself  safe.  But  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbanc,  hpad  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenlyon,  was 
his  enemy,  and  sent  such  an  account  to  William,  that  he  con- 
sidered an  example  should  be  made  of  Macdonald.  He  wrote 
to  this  effect  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland— the  Mas- 
ter of  Stair,  as  he  was  called.  Whether  the  sheriff,  who  took 
Macdonald's  oath,  had  neglected  to  certify  the  facts  to  the 
authorities  in  Scotland,  or,  whether  they  treacherously  with- 
held the  accounts  from  the  king,  is  not  known,  but  th<"  war- 
rants sent  to  William  for  Macdonald's  execution  received  tht 
king's  signature.  Captain  Campbell,  one  of  Lord  Breadal- 
bane's  clan,  undertook  to  execute  the  warrant,  and  arrived 
at  Glencoe,  February  16th,  1692,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
Campbells.  ,  They  declared  solemnly  that  they  were  friends, 
and  remained  with  the  Macdonalds,  feasted  and  sheltered, 
for  a  fortnight.  When  all  suspicion  was  lulled,  the  signal 
for  massacre  was  given.  The  design  was  to  kill  Macdonald 
and  all  his  clansmen,  200  in  number.  Happily,  the  plan  was 
ill  contrived  and  badly  executed.  Only  thirty-eight  were 
slain,  including  the  chief  himself ;  but  many  of  those  who 
escaped  the  massacre,  especially  the  women  and  children, 
perished  from  cold  and  hunger;  for  Campbell  set  fire  to  tho 
nnts,  and  carried  off  the  cattle  and  everything  worth  taking. 
The  blame  of  this  injustice  and  cruelty  fell  heavily  on  Wil- 
liam. Yet  he  cannot  be  said  altogether  to  have  deserved  it ; 
for  he  never  know  of  Macdonald's  submission,  and  was  no 
party  to  the  shocking  treachery  practised,  though  perhaps 
he  too  readily  signed  the  warrants.  It  was  some  time  before 
William  and  Mary  heard  of  the  dreadful  affair,  for  tho  High- 
lands were  almost  like  an  unknown  country.  The  kind- 
hearted  queen,  especially,  was  greatly  distressed,  and  Wil- 
liam immediately  dismissed  Stair  from  office,  ana  ordered  a 
strict  inquiry.  Full  particulars  were  furnished  to  govern- 
ment, but  both  Breadalbanc  and  Campbell  were  left  unpu- 
nished. For  this  William  is,  undoubtedly,  greatly  to  be 
blamed.  It  laid  him  open  to  the  accusation  of  his  enemies, 
that,  though  he  would  not  himself  massacre  his  troublesome 
Scotch  subjects,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  done  by  others. 

%•  The  Title-page  and  Index  to  "  Twick  a  Week  "  is  now 

ready,  price  One  Penny.  Covers  for  binding,  1». 

The  Volume  of  "Twicb  a  Week"  may  now  be  obtained, 
in  elegant  cloth  binding,  price  4*.  at.  Complete  in  itself,  yet 
nniform  with  "  Eveby  Week,"  this  is  one  of  the  cheapest, 
most  interesting,  and  valuable  Illustrated  Works  ever  pub- 
lished.   Also  in  Paper  Covers,  3«.  6d. 
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THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS; 


ROMANCE    OP   THE    GOLDEN  VALLEY. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

tnUXOE  GUESTS  AT  THE  EAXM. 

Toe  large  saloon  of  tbe  hacienda  was  arranged,  as  is 
always  the  practice  in  hot  countries,  so  that  a  current 
of  air  should  pass  through  it,  and  maintain  a  perpetual 
•MdsMM.  Chinese  mats,  curiously  worked,  covered  the 
floor,  while  heavy  blind*  kept  out  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
tun. 

Th»  walls,  whitened  with  chalk,  were  adorned  with 
rare  illuminated  paintings,  set  in  gilt  frames ;  while 
some  leathern  arm-chairs,  side  tables,  on  one  of  which 
stood  a  brazier  with  red-hot  charcoal,  some  chairs,  and 
a  mahogany  couch,  completed  the  furniture. 


On  a  table  of  polished  balsam  wood  stood  several  jars 
Of  water,  large  salvers  of  silver,  with  confections  of  nil 
kinds ;  while  oranges,  grenadilUs,  sweet  lemons,  with 
the  fruit  of  the  virgin  cactus,  and  others,  spoke  of  the 
judicious  hospitality  of  Don  Augustin. 

"  Do  you  eipect  guests  ?"  asked  the  monk,  on  seeing 
these  preparations. 

"Don  fitephen  de  Arechiza  warned  me  of  his  arrival 
here  this  evening,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  I  wish 
to  entertain  as  I  should  a  guest  of  so  much  importance. 
h  ■•  f,mi>,  f'rmr  Joseph,  f  am  ready  to  HftM  to  you 
flaw." 


THE  INTERRUPTED  DUEL. 

|  They  eat  down  in  the  arm-chairs,  and  the  mcuk 
began : — 

I  found  nn  old  woman  lying  on  a  stone  at  the  door 
of  her  hut ;  for  she  had  draggod  herself  thither  to  watch 
my  arrival. 

"  '  Heaven  bless  you,  my  father ;'  she  said, '  you  come 
in  time  to  receive  my  lust  confession.  But,  while  you 
rest  awhile,  permit  me*  to  speak  to  him  whom  I  have 
always  regarded  as  my  son.  of  the  vengeance  which  I 
leave  him  as  an  inheritance.  " 

"Ah!  my  father,"  interrupted  Don  Augustin,  "you 
permit  this  infraction  of  the  law  of  Him  who  said,  'Ven- 
geance is  mine !' " 

"  Why  not  '<"  said  the  monk ;  "  in  these  deserts, 
where  there  arc  no  tribunals,  every  one  must  act  for 
him«e)f." 

With  this  short  apology,  the  monk  continued: — 
"  I  sat  down  and  listened. 

"  '  Your  father  was  not  the  victim  of  Indians,  as  we 
have  believed,'  said  the  dying  woman  to  Ferdinand  ; 
'  but  of  his  companion,  who  destroyed  him  in  order  to 
possess  his  secret — a  secret  which  presently  I  shall  dis- 
close to  you.' 

"  1  Heaven  alone,'  said  Ferdinand, '  can  find  this  man, 
who  is  unknown  to  us.' 

"  '  Heaven  alone !'  cried  she,  in  disdain.  '  Is  that  the 
language  of  a  man?  No,  no;  do  yonr  duty — discover 
this  assassin.  It  is  the  last  wish  of  her  who  has  ever 
been  to  you  a  mother.' 

"  '  I  will  obey  you,  my  mother,'  said  he. 
'"  Listen,' she  continued;  'the  murder  of  Arellanos 
is  not  a  supposition — it  is  a  reality.    This  is  what  I 
heard  from  a  herdsman,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
Tubac.    A  few  days  before  he  met  two  travellers -one 


your  father,  the  other  an  unknown.  The  herdsman,  who 
was  travelling  on  tho  same  route,  followed  their  traces, 
and  at  a  spot  where  they  had  bivouacked,  tho  torn, 
bloody  grass  gave  evidence  of  a  terrible  struggle.  The 
traces  of  blood  continued  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  into 
which,  no  doubt,  tho  victim  was  thrown.  That  victim 
was  Arellanos ;  for  further  on  the  herdsman  discovered 
tho  track  followed  by  tho  unknown,  by  the  imprint  of 
the  feet  of  his  horse,  which  ever  and  anon  seemed  to 
stumble  on  his  left  foreleg.  The  murderer  also  must 
havo  been  wounded,  for  the  marks  of  his  feet  showed 
that  ho  limped  a  little.  Swear,  then,  to  avenge  Arel- 
lanos, and  you  shall  bo  rich  enough  to  pay  your  ad- 
dresses to  tho  noblest  nud  tho  wealthiest— even  the 
daughter  of  Don  Augustin,  your  passion  for  v/hom  has 
not  escaped  me.  Swear,  then,  to  avenge  this  murder!' 
"'Iewcar!'  cried  Ferdinand. 

"  The  old  woman  then  handed  to  him  tho  paper  on 
which  Arellanos  had  traced  the  route,  which  he  himself 
was  to  follow. 

'  With  tho  riches  you  will  discover,'  continued  his 
mother,  'you  could  corrupt  tho  daughter  of  a  viceroy, 
if  you  wished  it.  And  now  that  you  havo  made  this 
promise,  leavo  me  to  confess  to  this  holy  man.  A  son 
should  never  hear  the  confession  of  his  mother.'  " 

Tho  monk  then,  in  a  few  words,  described  tho  death 
of  the  widow  of  Arellanos,  adding — 

"  You  see,  I  was  not  far  wrong,  in  saying  that  this 
Ferdinand — whoso  ancestry  is  unknown — \-±  by  no  means 
an  unsuitable  match  for  Dona  Kosarita." 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  said  Don  Augustin,  "  but  I 
have  told  you  my  word  is  given  to  Don  Stephen." 

"  What !"  cried  tho  monk  ;  "  is  it,  then,  tho  Spaniard 
who  is  to  bo  your  son-in-law  ?" 
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Don  Augustin  smiled  mysteriously. 

"Ho!"  lie  said,  "  no,  no— another.  Tho  Spaniard 
does  not  seek  the  alliance." 

"  He's  difficult  to  please  then,  I  think,"  resumed  tho 
monk. 

"He  has  the  right  to  act  as  ho  likes,"  returned  Don 
Augustin,  smiling  mysteriously. 

"  Who,  then,  is  the  man  ?"  asked  the  other,  in  some 
astouishmeut. 

Just  as  Don  Augustin  was  .about  to  reply,  a  servant 
entered  the  room. 

"  Senor  Don  Augustin,"  said  he,  "there  are  two 
travellers  at  the  gate,  who  ask  hospitality  for  the  night. 
One  of  them  pretends  that  he  is  known  to  you." 

"  Welcome  thorn,  and  bul  them  enter,"  said  Don 
Augustin  ;  "two  guests  more  or  less,  even  though  un- 
known, will  not  matter  here." 

In  a  few  moments  two  horsemen  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  tho  steps,  where  the  master  of  the  farm  awaited 
them. 

One  of  the  newcomers  was  a  man  of  some  thirty 
years,  whose  open  countenance  and  high  forehead  indi- 
cated as  much  boldness  as  intelligence.  He  was  vigorous 
and  well  made,  and  dressed  simply,  though  elegantly. 

"  Ah !  is  it  you,  Peter  Diaz  ?'r  cried  Don  Augustin  ; 
"  are  there  any  Indians  to  exterminate  about  here,  that 
we  find  you  in  our  solitudes  ?" 

Peter  Diaz  was,  in  fact,  celebrated  for  his  hatred  of 
the  Indians,  his  boldness  in  attacking  them,  and  his 
address  in  discovering  their  most  minute  traces. 

"  Before  answering,  he  cried,  "  permit  me  to  present 
to  you  the  king  of  the  treasure-seekers,  and  the  prim* 
of  musicians,  Senor  Don  Diego  Oroche,  who  scents  gdm 
as  a  dog  scents  a  deer,  and  plays  the  mandolin  as  no 
one  else  can  play  it." 

The  individual  introduced  as  Oroche  gravely  saluted 
the  master  of  the  farm. 

He  was  a  strange  person. 

It  was  evidently  a  long  time  since  he  had  had  occa- 
sion to  use  the  peculiar  tact  of  which  his  friend  spoke  ; 
for  his  exterior  was  anything  but  comfortable.  To  raise 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  he  had  no  occasion  to  disarrange 
the  folds  of  his  mantle ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
choose  at  his  ease  one  of  the  rents  in  his  cloak,  and 
pass  through  it  his  hand,  armed  with  nails  hard 
and  pointed,  whose  prodigious  length  indicated  the 
player  on  tho  mandolin,  which  was  slung  over  his 
shoulder. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  saloon,  Diaz  began— 
"  We  have  heard  it  said,  that  there  was  an  expedi- 
tion being  fitted  out  for  the  interior  of  the  land  of  the 
Apaches,  and  this  gentleman  and  myself  put  ourselves 
immediately  cn  route.  Our  road  has  brought  us  to 
your  hacienda,  and  we  ask  hospitality  till  daybreak, 
when  we  shall  start  for  Arrspe." 

"  You  will  not  have  to  go  so  far,"  replied  Augustin  ; 
"  the  expedition  is  ready,  and  I  am  now  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  leader.  "He  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
receive  you." 

"  Marvellous !"  cried  Diaz.  "  I  thank  Heaven  for 
this  coincidence  !"  ■ 

"The  thirst  for  gold  has  seized  you  also,  then  f"  asked 
Augustin. 

"  No,  no !  I  leave  the  trouble  of  treasure-seeking 
to  men  like  Oroche.  For  myself,  you  know  I  care  for 
nothing  but  reprisals  against  the  Indians  for  all  the 
evil  they  have  done  ine.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  seized  this  opportunity  of  carrying  fire  and  sword 
into  their  midst." 

"  Good,"  said  Augustin,  who,  like  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontiers  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  these 
savages,  nourished  for  them  as  great  a  hatred  as  Pedro 
Diaz.  "  I  approve  of  your  sentiments  ;  and,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  prove  my  sincerity  by  presenting  you 
one  of  my  best  saddle  horsc3.  I  promise  you  that  the 
Indian  which  you  follow,  when  mounted  on  the  back  of 
this  steed,  must  have  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  escape 
•you." 

"  It  shall  be  my  war-horse,"  cried  Diaz,  with  eyes 
gleaming  with  joy;  "and  I  will  adorn  his  neck  with 
Indian  scalps,  in  honour  of  him  who  gave  him  to  me." 

The  conversation  turned  upon  expeditions  of  the  kind 
which  Don  Stephen  now  commanded ;  and  as  it  was  now 
becoming  night  and  the  guest  had  not  arrived,  Augustin 
gave  orders  to  two  of  the  servants  to  take  torches  and 
meet  him. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  can  have  delayed  Don  Stephen, 
said  Augustin,  when  his  orders  had  been  obeyed.    "  If 
he  slept,  as  is  probable,  at  La  Poza,  he  ought  to  have 
been  here  by  this  time." 

These  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  beautiful 
and  graceful  apparition  entered  the  room.  This  was 
Rosarita,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Don  Augustin.  As 
if  the  cavalcade  only  awaited  her  presence,  the  clatter- 
ing of  horses  was  heard  at  the  same  moment,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  torches  Don  Stephen  and  his  suite  could  be 
Been  riding  up  to  the  entrance  gate  of  the  hacienda. 


good-humour,  which  he  knew  well  how  to  assume.  He 
had  several  times  endeavoured  to  read  to  tho  very 
bottom  of  his  companion's  soul ;  but  he  had  kept  him- 
self on  the  defensive,  striving  at  the  same  time  to 
penetrate  Cucliillo. 

Cuchillorhowevcr,  gave  him  no  opportunity;  and  in 
their  battle  of  words  neither  came  off  the  conqueror. 
Nevertheless,  an  instinctive  aud  mutual  hatred  was 
established  between  the  two,  and  each  regarded  the 
other  as  a  mortal  enemy.  Cuchillo  was  more  than  ever 
resolved  to  carry  out  his  original  purpose,  for  a  crime 
mora  or  less  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  him;  while 
Ferdinand,  remembering  the  oath  he  had  made  to  his 
mother,  only  deferred  its  execution  till  he  was  sure  of 
his  mail.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  avenger  of 
Marcos  Arellanos  intended  to  carry  out  his  design  not 
by  assassination,  but  by  fair  and  open  fighting. 

Ferdinand  was  also  absorbed  by  other  reflections; 
every  step  brought  him  nearer  to  her  in  whom  was 
centred  all  his  most  tender  thoughts.  By  degrees  his 
spirits  fell,  and  he  began  to  see  in  all  their  greatness 
the  obstacles  which  his  dream  by  the  well  of  La  Poza 
had  not  allowed  him  to  perceive.  From  this  it  resulted 
that  he  determined  that  very  night  to  know  how  he 
stood.  . 

When  by  accident  Ferdinand  had  met  Rosarita  in 
the  depths  of  the  woods,  with  her  father  and  servants 
— when,  happy  that  he  could  be  with  her  for  two  days,, 
he  had  rendered  such  homage  to  her  beauty — he  had 
indulged  in  sweet  dreams  which  vanished  the  moment 
that  he  knew  who  sho  was,  and  what  a  distance  lay 
between  them. 

If,  therefore,  he  had  seized  with  such  eagerness  the 
hope  which  the  secret  had  given  him — if  the  agonising 
desire  to  be  rich  had  tortured  him,  it  was  not  for  the 
wealth  itself,  but  for  a  far  nobler  end— an  end  far  more 
in  character  with  his  poetic  temperament ;  he  desired 
to  frame  a  bridge  of  gold,  over  which  he  could  reach 
the  daughter  of  Don  Augustin. 

Suddenly  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  expedition 
which  he  had  joined  could  have  no  other  object  than  the 
acquisition  of  the  Golden  Valley,  and  the  man  who  was 
the  only  sharer  in  the  secret  must  bo  among  those 
enrolled  under  Don  Stephen.  The  ambiguous  questions 
of  Cuchillo,  and  the  horse,  which  stumbled  like  that  of 
the  companion  and  murderer  of  his  adopted  father,  had 
begun  to  cast  a  dubious  light  over  his  hitherto  obscure 
ideas;  but  it  was  enough.  The  question  was,  how  to 
arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  ? 

Another  uncertainty,  still  more  unhappy,  caused  hi3 
heart  to  beat  wildly.  'What  reception  would  Rosarita 
reserve  for  him,  a  poor  fellow  without  resoui'ces,  without 
family — an  obscure  soldier  in  a  hazardous  expedition, 
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ROSARITA. 

During  the  journey  from  La  Poza  to  the  Hacienda  del 
Venado,  silence  had  rarely  been  broken  between  the 
two  men  who  rode  on  the  one  horse.  Although  Cuchillo 
had  not  renounced  his  schemes  of  vengeance  against 
Ferdinand,  he  had  concealed  his  designs  under  an  air  of 


onfounded  in  the  crowd  of  adventurers  ?  Melancholy 
presentiments  of  all  kinds  now  filled  his  heart,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  palisades  of  the  hacienda. 

The  barriers  were  open  to  receive  them,  and  Don 
Augustin  himself  came  to  meet  his  guests.  He  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  air  and  manners  were 
those  of  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  change  and  fear- 
less of  danger.  AVith  that  ease  of  manner  which  is 
peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  he  received  Don  Stephen 
and  the  Senator,  and  the  extremely  cordial  reception 
which  he  accorded  to  Ferdinand  seemed  a  happy  omen 
to  the  latter. 

The  travellers  all  dismounted.  Cuchillo  remained 
behind,  partly  out  of  respect  for  his  chief,  and  partly  to 
look  after  his  horse,  and  went  straight  to  the  stables. 
As  for  Ferdinand,  who  had  not  the  same  reasons  for 
acting  thus,  he  entered  the  room  with  the  others,  with 
a  pale  face  and  palpitating  heart. 

The  saloon  into  which  they  were  introduced  was  the 
vast  chamber  already  described.  But  Ferdinand  saw 
but  one  thing— a  creature,  whose  lips  rendered  but  pale 
the  carnation  hue  of  the  grenadillas,  and  whose  cheeks 
eclipsed  the  rosy  tint  of  the  sandias.  The  veil  which 
Rosarita  wore  was  cast  over  her  head,  and  allowed 
to  be  seen  the  bright  tresses  of  her  hair,  scarcely  con- 
cealing tho  voluptuous  bust  over  which  it  fell,  and 
whose  rich  contours  were  enhanced  by  a  light  scarlet 
boddice. 

Gracious  as  was  tho  smile  with  which  she  welcomed 
Ferdinand,  there  was  in  it  a  kind  of  hauteur,  as  if  she 
but  thought  ef  the  services  which  claimed  her  gratitude; 
and  he  sighed  as  he  cast  a  glauee  at  his  own  poor  gar- 
ments, which  formed  such  a  painful  contrast  with  those 
of  his  companions. 

While  Don  Stephen  was  entertaining  his  host  with 
that  distinction  of  manner  which  characterised  him, 
the  Senator  was  devouring  with  his  eyes  the  daughter 
of  Don  Augustin,  and  was  unfailing  in  the  pretentious 
compliments  which  he  intermingled  with  his  Conver- 
sation with  her  father. 

It  was  with  a  smile  very  different  from  that  with 
which  she  received  Ferdinand,  that  the,  young  girl 
listened  to  these  gallantries.  He  observed  with  anguish 
the  ease  and  superiority  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  rivals;  aud  above  all,  the  heightening  colour  on 
Rosarita's  cheeks  and  the  irregular  hearings  of  her 
bosom  beneath  her  veil.  She  seemed  to  experience  all 
the  natural  joy  of  a  village  coquette  at  tho  compliments 
of  some  grandee — compliments  which  an  inner  voice 
declares  to  bo  well  merited.  Don  Stephen,  on  his  side, 
read  in  the  face  of  Ferdinand  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
more  than  once  he  involuntarily  compared  his  manly 
figure  with  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  Senator.  A 
dark  frown,  moreover,  would  ever  and  anon  flit  over  his 


brow,  as  if  he  feared  in  him  a  great  obstacle  to  his 
designs. 

Littlo  by  little  he  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  seemed  plunged  in  profound  meditation. 
Insensibly,  also,  an  air  of  melancholy  crept  over  the  lace 
of  Rosarita,  while  Don  Augustin  and  the  Senator  seemed 
quite  at  ease  w  ith  one  another,  and  kept  up  an  unflag- 
ging conversation. 

At  this  moment  Cuchillo  and  Baraja  came  in  to  pre- 
sent their  respects  to  the  master  of  the  hacienda. 
This  entrance  created  sumo  confusion,  and,  profiting  by  1 
the-  opportunity,  Ferdinand  approached  Rosarita,  and 
whispered — 

"1  will  give  my  life  if  yon  will  listen  for  a  moment, 
while  I  teh  you  something  of  tho  greatest  importance." 

The  young  girl  regarded  him  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment, although  their  former  relations,  and  the  freedom 
of  Mexican  manners,  might  have  excused  him.  She 
made  a  disdainful  movement  of  her  lips,  and  then 
seemed  to  reflect. 

Ferdinand  gazed  at  her  with  an  air  of  supplication, 
and  she  suddenly  started,  saying — 

"  To-night,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  will  be  at  my  window." 

Hardly  had  the  exquisite  tones  of  her  voice  ceased  to 
vibrate  on  the  ear  of  Ferdinand,  when  supper  was  an- 
nounced, and  they  passed  into  another  room. 

A  table,  splendidly  set  out,  occupied  the  centre,  and 
the  light  of  numerous  wax  candles,  whose  flames  flick- 
ered in  the  fresh  air,  cast  a  gleam  over  the  old  and 
massive  silver  which  adorned  it. 

Tho  head  of  the  table  was  occupied  by  Don  Augustin, 
his  daughter,  Don  Stephen,  the  Senator,  and  the  chap- 
lain of  the  farm  ;  Ferdinand,  Cuchillo,  Peter  Diaz,  and 
Oroche,  were  at  the  other  extremity.  The  chaplain  said 
grace.  Although  it  was  no  longer  the  formula  with 
which  the  priest  had  soothed  the  dying  hours  of  his 
mother,  Ferdinand  was  reminded  by  Ins  voice  of  his 
recent  loss,  and  among  the  gay  was  sad. 

Cheerfulness,  however,  reigned  among  the  guests. 
They  spoke  of  the  expedition — they  made  vows  of  suc- 
cess— while  the  huge  glasses  were  continually  raised  to 
the  mouth. 

"Before  you  retire,  gentlemen,"  cri;d  the  host,  "I 
have  tho  honour  of  inviting  you  to-inorrow  to  a  hunt 
of  wild  horses,  which  will  commence  at  daybreak." 

Every  one  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  abandon 
of  men  who  have  supped  well,  and  who  know  that  the 
next  day  is  their  own.  As  for  Ferdinand,  jealousy  was 
devouring  him,  and  he  could  scarcely  touch  the  food 
before  him.  He  cast  upon  Don  Stephen,  who  watched 
him  during  the  supper,  a  glance  of  hate  for  every 
attention  which  he  paid  to  Rosarita,  and,  at  the  cud  of 
supper,  silently  quitted  the  room. 

Soon  the  last  noises  of  the  night  died  away — the 
servants  went  to  bed,  too— and  all  was  as  still  as  if 
every  one  slept. 

But  all  were  not  sleeping. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  t'OUtiCTL. 

Haa'ING  retired  to  his  chamber,  Ferdinand  awaited 
with  impatience  the  hour  of  the  assignation  given  him 
by  Rosarita.  From  his  window  he  cast  a  distracted 
glance  over  the  hushing  country.  The  moon  was  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  under  its  beams  he  could  see  the 
road  winding  like  a  silver  ribbon  across  the  plain,  and 
losing  itself  in  the  forest,  which  was  plunged  in  pro- 
found silence — not  a  breath  stirred  the  leaves.  Now 
and  then  only  could  be  heard  the  roaring  of  a  bull,  who 
scented  afar  off  the  odour  of  some  beast  of  prey. 

The  hour  was  as  appropriate  to  amorous  meditations 
as  to  grave  thoughts,  and  both  thronged  in  crowds  into 
the  mind  of  Ferdinand. 

Like  all  those  who  have  lived  in  solitude,  he  had  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  dreamy  poetry,  which,  in 
him,  accompanied  an  energy  sufficient  to  combat  all 
the  dangers  with  which  .this  solitude  is  peopled.  He 
was  at  the  present  moment  overwhelmed  by  a  double 
fear ;  the  coldness  of  Rosarita  seemed  to  assure  him 
that  his  love  was  unreciprocated,  and  a  secret  presen- 
timent told  him  that  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sad  thoughts,  a  brilliant  light, 
trembling  through  the  forest  trees,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. The  wind,  which  now  gently  agitated  the  leaves, 
caused  it  to  flicker ;  but  the  light  was  a  stationary  one. 
It  indicated  the  halt  of  some  travellers. 

"  So  near  the  hacienda !"  cried  he,  giving  way  to 
other  reflections.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  Why  have 
they  not  come  hither  to  demand  hospitality  ?  They 
must  have  some  special  reason  for  keeping  away.  Are 
they  some  unknown  friends  of  mine,  whom  Heaven  has 
sent  to  protect  me?  Cucliillo,  Don  Stephen,  and  this  J 
presumptuous  Senator,  are  enemies  fur  me,  and  are  yet 
under  this  roof.  Why,  then,  should  not  those  men  who 
prefer  the  shelter  of  the  trees  be  my  friends?" 

The  time  was  advancing.    Ferdinand  took  his  clonic, 
aud  thrust  his  knife — his  only  weapon— in  his  girdlej 
aud  prepared  himself  to  go  silently  forth,  a  prey  tol 
cruel  agitation,  like  a  man  whose  fate  is  abeut  to  be 
decided.         ^  1 

While  Ferdinand,  with  eager  eye,  cautious  tread,  and 
ears  anxiously  listeniug,  was  crossing  the  quiet  court- 
yard, and  traversing  tho  corridor  which  led  to  the 
window  of  Rosarita,  ether  scenes  were  passing  else- 
where, which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  describe 
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rd  dismissed  the  Senator,  whose 
d  fear ;  then  he  rejoined  Don 


Since  Ms  arrival  at  the  Hacienda  del  Yenado,  Don 
„ephen  had  been  in  the  preseuce  of  the  other  guest*, 
tad  had  not  had  an  oppprtunity  of  speaking  to  Don 
Augustin  on  business.  He  had  scarcely  had  the  timt 
»  explain  briefly  the  result  of  his  treaty  with  Cuchiilo. 
kt  the  word  placer  of  gold,  Augustin  "bad  made  a  gos- 
ire  of  disappointment;  but  the  Spaniard  was  coin- 
died  to  put  off  till  the  evening  the  remainder  of  hi; 
■fcliini  in 

Arechiza  waited  until  eTery  one  had  left  the  room 
sad  retired  to  their  chamber ;  and  then,  drawing  the 
enator  into  the  embrasnre  of  the  window,  he  showed 
im  the  sky  twinkling  with  star 3. 
"  Ton  see,"  he  said,  the  Chariot  which  has  risen  in  the 
east.  You  see,  side  by  side  with  this  brilliant  constel- 
lation, a  star  which  shines  but  feebly  through  the  haze, 
it  is  an  emblem  of  your  star,  pale  at  present,  yet  which 
>erhap8  to-morrow  may  gleam  more  brightly  than  any 
it*  those  which  compose  the  luminous  train  of  the 

"  What  must  I  do,  Senor  Arechiza  ?" 
"  I  will  tell  you  to-night.  Perhaps  the  moment  is 
lot  far  distant  when  you  will  be  the  future  master  of 
his  hacienda,  by  a  marriage  with  the  charming  girl 
who  will  inherit  it.  Go  and  wait  for  me  in  my  chamber. 
The  conversation  which  I  am  about  to  have  with  Don 
Augustin  will  be  decisive,  and  I  will  hasten  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  result." 

So  saying,  the  Sp 
heart  beat  with  hop 
Augustin,  who  awaited  him. 
The  proprietor  of  the  farm  gave,  as  we  have  said,  a 
oat  distinguished  reception  to  the  Spaniard.  His 
diteness  to  him  before  witnesses  was  even  less  than 
ben  he  was  tHe-cL-tete  with  him.  On  his  part,  Don 
leplieu  seemed  to  receive  the  homage  of  Dsn  Augus- 
a  as  something  which  wa3  his  due.  There  was  in  his 
(lite  condescension  towards  the  rich  proprietor,  and 
the  great  respect  of  the  latter,  something  resembling 
e  relation  between  sovereign  and  vassal. 
It  was  not  until  after  reiterated  requests — orders,  we 
had  almost  said — that  Don  Augustin  consented  to  sit 
in  the  presence  of  the  other,  who  had  flung  himself  into 
as  arm-chair  with  the  most  perfect  abandon. 

Don  Augustin  waited  in  silence  until  the  Spaniard 
begin. 

'  What  think  you  of  your  future  son-in-law  ?  "  said 
Don  Stephen;  "you  never  saw  him  before,  I  believe  i" 
'  Never,"  replied  Don  Augustin,  "  but  even  if  he  had 
.u  leas  favoured  by  nature  than  he  is,  you  know,  that 


iw  it ;  for  it  is  easily  perceived  that  there  i3  in 
ituff  of  a  gentleman  ;  besides,  he  is  one  of  the 
lators  of  Arispe,"  added  the  Spaniard,  with  a 
ne  of  dud  tio.  "  Bat  liie  obstacle  is  not  that : 
ion  is,  will  vonr  daughter  approve  of  him ?  " 
aughter  wifl  act  as  1  wish,"  said  Don  Augustin. 
is,  if  her  heart  be  free  ? 

heart  of  Rosarita  ia  free,  Don  Stephen,"  re- 
Ion  Augustin.  "How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
■  infancy  has  been  passed  in  the  depths  of  these 

this  young  man  in  rags — this  Ferdinand  Arel- 
ora  you  seem  to  know — is  he  not  in  love  with 
-hter?" 

e  known  it  since  the  morning." 

is  only  a  few  houra  since  you  knew  the  secret 

v?,  that  of  Dona  R^arita  could  not  have  so 


si 


Don  Angustin, 


all  lore 


smiling,  "  I  know 
ead  on  his  face  his 
into  the  heart  of  a 
ly  that  that  of  Ko- 
rone.  There. is  an 
;phen — not  to  this 


Don 


Stephen  the  par- 
to  him,  in  regard 
et  of  the  Golden 


rwi-er^.tioTi  i  niinned  for  some  time,  but  we 
t  here  itate  the  resnlt.  We  will  follow  Don 
into  the  chamber  of  tho  Senator,  whom  hefouud 

what,  think  you  of  our  host's  daughter  ?"  cried 
ij  who  dMUva  to  make  game  of  t.e  impatience 


th,  "  she  is  an  angel !  In  our  country,  so  renowned 
beautiful  iNsj,  I)        K^santa  is  certainly  the 

And  the  rnoU  rich,"  a'l  led  the  Spaniard,  with  a 


r*s  court,  for  example,"  said  Arechiza, 

Don  Stephom  !  "  cried  tho  Senator, "  do 
ny  longer  in  suspense.  Tho  divino — the 
wriU— i*  she  to  bo  my  wife  ?" 


I  ... 


iroin  yo 
J  ii  a  (or 


try  ,,e.r 


is  as  pleasant  as  easy." 


"  A  little  later  you  will  be  rich." 

"  That  will  not  ti:o-uble  me." 

"Later  you  will  be  a  Grand  Senor." 

"  Oh,  it  is  magnificent !  By  my  faith,  Don  Stephen, 
lIus  is  an  absolute  cataract  of  happiness!  It  would  be 
impossible  to  begin  more  deliriously  and  end  more 
satisfactorily  !    It  is  a  dream — it  is  a  dream  ! " 

"  Hasten,"  then,  to  make  it  a  reality ! "  cried  Don 
Stephen. 

"  Is  it  so  necessary  to  hasten  ?"  returned  the  Senator, 
suddenly. 

"  Why  that  question  ?  Can  a  man  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  be  happy  ?" 

The  Senator  had  become  thoughtful.  His  enthusiasm 
cooled  all  at  once,  and  it  was  with  some  embarrassment 
that  he  answered — 

I  should,  I  confess,  be  willing  to  marry  an  heiress 
whose  ugliness,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  compensated 
for  by  her  wealth ;  but  I  am  confounded  by  so  much 
beauty." 

"  Perhaps  she  does  not  please  you  ?" 

"No,  no — that  is  not  it.  So  much  happiness  over- 
whelms me.  It  seems  to  me — why  I  know  not — that 
some  sad  disappointment  is  concealed  beneath  this 
ravishing  perspective." 

"  That  is  just  like  the  human  heart,"  responded  Don 
Stephen.  I  had  foreseen  this  objection,  but  yet  I 
should  have  thought  you  could  have  cast  aside  the  past 
before  such  a  pleasant  and  brilliant  future.  Ah !  my 
poor  Despilfarro,"  continued  tho  Spaniard,  laughing, 
"  I  thought  you  were  far  more  advanced." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  the  Senator,  who  desired  to 
prove  his  diplomatic  knowledge,  "  I  wish  to  know  why 
you  desire  to  lavish  upon  another  the  wealth  of  this 
girl — to  say  nothing  of  her  treasures  of  beauty — when 
you  yourself  " 

"  Slight  espouse  her,  you  would  say  ?  I  have  no 
desire  to  marry.  Long  ago  I  had  that  desire,  like 
everyone  else ;  but  my  story  has  been  that  of  many 
others — my  mistress  espoused  another.  It  is  time  that 
I  was  well — well  consoled,  I  would  say.  But  who  think 
you  that  I  am  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  Why,  Don  Stephen  de  Arechiza,  to  be  sure." 

"  All  honour  to  your  penetration  !  but  as  I  have  de- 
manded the  hand  of  Rosarita  for  the  illustrious  Senator 
Tragaduros  y  Despilfarro,  I  cannot  now  take  his  place." 

"But  why  did  you  not  ask  for  her  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?  " 

"  Because  Rosarita,  were  she  three  times  as  rich  and 
three  times  as  beautiful  as  she  is,  would  not  bo  rich 
enough  or  beautiful  enough  for  me." 

The  Senator  bounded  up  with  astonishment. 

"  Who  are  you,  then,  I  ask  in  turn,"  he  cried,  "  that 
you  disdain  such  an  inheritance  of  wealth  and  loveli- 
ness ?  " 

"As  you  say,  Don  Stephen  de  Arechiza,"  replied  the 
:  Spahiard,  gravely. 

The  Senator  made  two  or  three  turns  in  the  chamber ; 
then  ho  said — 

"  There  is  something  in  all  this  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  when  I  can't  explain  a  thing,  I  don't  under- 
stand it." 

"  That  is  logic,"  cried  Don  Stephen,  in  a  tone  of  rail- 
lery ;  "  but  I  am  really  deceived  in  you.  I  thought  that 
you  were  above  certain  prejudices ;  and  if  there  were  any- 
thing in  the  past,  life  of  Rosarita — any — any  prejudice 
to  trample  under  foot,  I  should  have  imagined  that  a 
bullion  dowry  and  these  millions  in  the  future  would 
have  been  sufficient  compensation." 

He  said  this  to  try  the  morality  of  tho  man,  as  well 
as  to  discover  tho  character  of  tho  fool  he  desired  to 
make  use  of. 

Tho  Senator  made  no  reply. 

"  Come,  I  wait  for  your  answer,"  said  Don  Stephen, 
who  took  a  real  delight  in  the  embarrassment  of  his 

companion. 

"  You  arc  cruel,  in  truth,  Don  Stephen,"  replied  he ; 
"  I — I — by  my  faith,  it  is  very  embarrassing! 

Don  Stephen  interrupted  him.  This  hesitation  had 
told  him  all  lie  desired  to  know.  A  smile  played  over 
his  lips  for  a  moment ;  then  quitting  his  tone  of  raillery, 
he  said : — 

Listen  to  me,  Trngadaso3  :  it  is  unworthy  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  continue  u  oadimigo  of  which  a  lady's  repu- 
tation is  tho  object.  The  past  of  Rosarita  is  as  pure  as 
her  face." 

The  Senator  breathed  rnoro  freely. 

"1  wi  ih,"  continued  Don  Stephen,  "that  you  should 
havrj  unlimited  confidence  in  mo.  I  will  ho  the  first  to 
give  you  a  proof  of  unbounded  frankness ;  tho  success  of 
tho  whole  cause  which  I  have  embraced  depends  upon 
it.  Arechiza  is  but  an  assumed  name.  As  to  my  reul 
name,  which  I  will  presently  discloses  to  you,  I  made  a 
vow  in  rny  youth  that  no  woman. however  beautiful  and 
rich,  should  shnro  it  with  me.  Now  that  my  locks  are 
turning  white,  shall  I  break  an  oath  which  J.  have  sworn 
to  respect?  For,  let  me  tell  you,  although  a  woman 
each  as  I  have  proposed  to  you  may  sometimes  ho  a 
etepping-stono  to  ambition,  she  is  for  oftener  an  ob- 
itacle. 

As  ho  Raid  these  words',  Don  Stephen  rose  and  paced 
the  room  with  an  agitated  air. 

As  he  did  so,  lio  noticed  that  th'.re  were  «till  signs  of 
distrust  in  the  Senator's  face,  and  ho  cried — 

Y.n  de  ire  rnoro  explicit  information — you  shall 

D  n  Stephen  closed  the  window,  that  not  a  word  of 


Iris  might  be  heard  by  any  listener  without,  and  then 
desiring  the  Senator  to  Be  seated,  he  sat  down  by  him. 

Tragaduros  regarded  him  with  lively  curiosity,  but  ho 
soon  lowered  his  eyes  before  tho  fiery  glances  of  the 
Spaniard. 

"  I  have  to  speak  to  you  of  secrets,"  said  Don  Stephen, 
"  the  knowledge  of  which  is  enough  to  give  the  vertigo 
to  the  listener." 

The  Senator  trembled. 

*'  When  the  Tempter  took  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  sum- 
mit  of  a  mountain,  and  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  promising  them  to  him  if  he  would  fall  down 
and  worship  him,  he  scarcely  offered  to  the  Master 
of  the  World  more  than  I  offer  to  the  Senator  of  Arispe. 
Like  the  Tempter,  I  am  about  to  lay  at  your  feet  honour, 
riches,  and  power,  if  you  will  subscribe  to  my  con- 
ditions." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARMADA. 

The  solemnity  of  this  exordium,  the  imposing  air  of  Don 
Stephen  succeeding  so  suddenly  his  jesting  manner, 
struck  tho  Senator  with  painful  emotion.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  almost  regretted  that  he  had  advanced  so  far ; 
and  tho  dowry  of  a  million,  the  rosy  lips  and  black  eyes 
if  Rosarita,  lost  much  of  their  fascination. 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  continued  Don  Stephen,' "I 
utterly  mistook  my  vocation.  I  imagined  myself  suited 
for  a  domestic  existence — for  one  of  those  absurd  pas- 
toral lives  which  young  hearts  dream  of.  An  illusion 
destroyed — an  accident  made  me  see  how  mistaken  I 
was  in  myself.  I  was  ambitious,  that  was  all ;  I  there- 
fore sought  in  honours  the  satisfaction  of  my  desires, 
and  they  have  come  to  me.  I  have  conquered  the  right 
to  stand  covered  before  the  King  of  Spain.  Chevalier 
of  the  Order  of  St.  James  of  the  Sword,  I  have  carried 
in  the  royal  ceremonies  the  white  mantle  and  red  sword 
of  the  order ;  and  for  me  the  vow  of  celibacy  has  been 
no  idle  illusion.  Chevalier  of  Charles  III.,  I  share  with 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family  the  title  of  Grand  Cross, 
and  in  succession  the  Orders  of  St.  Ferdinand,  of  St. 
Hermen  ilde,  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  of  Calatrava. 
These  distinctions,  so  envied  by  all,  were  to  me  but  bar- 
ren consolations." 

This  enumeration,  given  without  any  boasting,  dazzled 
tho  Senator,  and  he  cast  a  look  of  respectful  astonish- 
ment on  his  friend.    Don  Stephen  resumtd  : — 

"  Wealth  quickly  succeeded  honours.  Rich  appanages, 
added  to  the  fortune  of  my  ancestors,  soon  left  far  be- 
hind the  time  when,  as  younger  son  of  my  family,  I  had 
all  that  can  be  desired,  and — shall  I  confess  it  ? — I  was 
still  unsatisfied.  However,  simple  gentleman  as  I  was 
by  birth,  my  efforts  have  made  me  Count  of  Villamares, 
Marquis  deCasareal,  and  Duko  of  Armada." 

"  Oh,  my  lord  duke,"  said  the  Senator,  humbly,  "  pray 
permit  me  " 

"  I  have  not  yet  finished,"  said  Don  Stephen,  quietly. 
"  When  I  have  told  you  all,  you  will  no  longer  doubt. 
Unless  you  cease  to  nourish  the  injurious  distrust  which 
you  have  displayed  towards  mo,  1  may  tell  you  that  I 
shall  never  bo  to  you  tho  secret  agent  of  a  prince  who 
has  honoured  me  with  his  confidence,  but  merely,  as 
before,  a  simple  gentleman,  Don  Stephen  de  Arechiza, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  necessary  that  this  mistrust 
should  not  again  manifest  itself ;  in  this  case  you  will 
know  the  great  end  I  am  aiming  at,  and  be  in  the  depth 
of  my  most  secret  thoughts." 

The  Spaniard  mado  a  pause,  and  the  Senator  prepared 
himself  to  listen  in  respectful  silence. 

"  I  have  just  told  you  that,  for  twenty  years,  I  have  fol- 
lowed ambition  for  ambition's  sake  alone.  Yet,  no — I  do 
not  speak  the  truth — I  have  spent  twenty  years  in  destroy- 
ing a  souvenir,  at  the  same  time  that  I  satisfied  my  am- 
bition. At  one  period  I  had  hoped  that,  in  tho  midst 
of  tho  agitation  of  a  turbulent  life,  this  souvenir  would, 
at  last,  bo  extinguished.  It  was  in  my  battle  after  ob- 
livion that  these  honours  poured  in  upon  mo.  I  had  a 
double  end — ambition  to  gratify,  and  a  remembrance  to 
blot  out. 

The  favourite  of  a  prince,  whom  a  feeble  child  alone 
separated  from  one  of  tho  first  thrones  in  Christendom ; 
covered  with  honours  and  riches,  placed  high  enough 
to  have  a  hundred  enemies  I  thought,  for  a  moment 
that  I  had  triumphed— that  I  had  placed  between  me 
and  my  past  an  immeasurable  distance.  Alas!  it  waa 
nil  in  vain  ;  nothing  kills  remorse  !  Tho  bloody  sword 
of  St.  James  has  not  been  a  vain  symbol  in  my  hands. 
When  remorse  does  not  kill,  it  gives  to  ambition  a 
f  rightful  activity.  It  is  a  voice  which  cries, '  On,  on  for 
ever!"' 

Don  Stephen  waa  silent  for  u  moment,  aud  tho  Sena- 
tor regarded  him  with  a  timid  look,  at  tho  same  time 
admiring  the  sombre  and  imposing  liguro  of  tho  Spa- 
niard. 

"Whither?"— continued  tho  latter— "  what  could  I 
1)0  for  ever  pursuing  ?  How  could  I  give  vent  to  the 
torrent  of  activity  which  raged  within  me  ? 

"  At  last!  an  event  occurred  which  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  action.  Our  political  troubles  have  probably 
n>, '  levelled  your  earn,  Don  Vicente?  It  is  now  about 
two-years  sinco  the  King  of  Spain,  by  a  violation  of 
the  Sulje  low,  toro  from  Don  Ctn'lns  do  Bourbon,  Iris 
brother,  tho  erown  which  awaited  trim,  and  thus  pro- 
pared  the  way  for  civil  war. 

"Tho  Infanta  Isabella  wast  declared  heiress  pro- 
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sQnaptive  to  the  crown  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Don  Carlo3,  liev  uncle.  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
calm  the  mental  grief  of  my  protector,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  my  consolation — in  the  midst  of  tho  plans  1  suggested 
— a  gigantic  project  suddenly  presented  itself  to  my 
imagination.  This  project  offered  a  vast  prospect  of 
dangers  to  brave,  and  difficulties  almost  insurmount- 
able to  be  overcome :  it  was  for  that  reason  I  adopted 
it. 

"  1  dreamed  of  conquering  for  my  master  a  kingdom 
as  beautiful  and  as  vast  as  that  he  had  lost.  I  dreamed 
of  restoring  to  him  ono  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the 
transatlantic  crown  which  bis  ancestors  so  gloriously 
wore.  I  wish  to  win  a  throne,  and  this  throne  once 
won,  I,  a  simple  gentleman,  will  offer  it  to  the  rightful 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Now  do  you  believe 
that  Stephen  Arechiza  can  give  to  others  without  regret 
the  treasures  of  wealth  and  beauty  possessed  by  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  farmer  ?  " 

The  American  Senator,  with  his  narrow  and  ego- 
tistic views,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  audacious  lan- 
guage of  the  inflexible  European,  and  could  only  ex- 
claim, as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  fierce  Spaniard — 

"OIi,  Don  Stephen ! — you  permit  me  to  call  you  still  by 
this  modest  title? — I  regret  my  suspicions  ;  and  for  the 
happiness  you  offer  me — for  the  future  which  yon  have 
opened  to  me — my  heart,  my  life  is  yours  ;  but  " 

"  Still  suspicious  ?  "  said  the  Spaniard,  laughing. 

"  No  ;  only  alarmed.  Have  you  remarked  that  young 
man  whom  chance  has  brought  us  in  contact  with  ?  A 
secret  presentiment  tells  me  that  Rosarita  is  taken  with 
him  ;  ho  is  young  and  handsome,  and  they  are  old 
friends. 

"What!  Are  yon  jealous  of  that  young  rustic?" 
cried  Don  Stephen. 

"I  confess  it,"  said  the  Senator.  "I  saw  her  eyes 
fixed  on  him  several  times,  with  a  strange  expression." 

"  Reassure  yourself.  I  know  for  a  certainty  that 
her  heart  is  free  from  all  affection,  and  her  vanity  itself 
will  prevent  her  accepting  as  a  husband  this  droll  fellow, 
who  seems  to  possess  all  the  fierce  pride  of  a  Castilian 
beggar.  Ho  shall  be  watched ;  and  he  will,  after  all,  be 
but  a  feeble  obstacle,  supposing  that  his  impudence 
causes  him  to  declare  his  passion." 

While  saying  these  words,  the  face  of  Don  Stephen 
seemed,  for  a  moment,  overcast  by  a  shade  of  anxiety, 
and  he  hastened  to  add — 

"  I  have  remarked  his  conduct.  A  most  strange  re- 
semblance has  opened  before  me  the  source  of  much 
unhappincss.  But  let  us  not  think  of  chimerical  faars, 
but  let  mo  explain  to  you  more  fully  my  course  of  action, 
and  what  I  expect  of  you  in  the  scheme  I  propose  to 
myself.  You  do  not  yet  know,  Senor  Tragaduros,  upon 
what  assistance  I  reckon,  or  what  kingdom  it  is  I  desiro 
to  conquer  ?" 

"  I  do  not." 

"  The  province  which  I  desiro  to  transform  into"  a 
kingdom  for  my  master  is  that  of  Sonora." 

"  What !  turn  our  republican  state  into  a  monarchy  ?" 
cried  the  Senator.  "  To  attempt  that  is  to  risk  your 
life!" 

"  I  know  it;  but  have  you  not  just  said,  '  My  heart, 
my  life  belongs  to  you  ?'  It  is  by  this  aid  that  I  wish 
you  to  pay  for  your  union  with  the  daughter  of  Don 
Augustiu.  When  I  spoko  of  your  star,  did  you  suppose 
that,  to  raise  it  to  the  ascendant,  you  had  but  to  accept 
a  young  and  lovely  girl  with  a  fabulous  dowry  ?  No ;  I 
seek  a  man — a  brave  man — who  prefers  the  chance  of  a 
great  and  glorious  death,  with  the  prospect  of  honours 
and  wealth,  to  the  agony  of  a  life  without  honour  and 
without  riches.  It  is  on  the  understanding  that  you 
will  assist  me,  that  I  commence  by  making  you  the 
richest  proprietor  in  the  new  kingdom.  If  you  are 
ait-aid,  I  must  seek  elsewhere." 

"  What  is  it  you  require  of  me  ?"  asked  the  Senator, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  Ten  years  ago,"  said  Don  Stephen,  "  I  fought  against 
the  independence  of  your  country.  I  saw  its  resources 
— its  incalculable  wealth ;  and  when  I  quitted  it,  it  was 
with  a  secret  conviction  that,  some  day,!  should  return. 
Chance  introduced  me  to  Don  Augustin,  who  was  then 
occupied  in  amassing  the  wealth  he  is  now  enjoying.  I 
saved  his  house  from  being  plundered — I  may  say,  I 
saved  his  life,  for  ho  did  not  conceal  his  favour  to  the 
Spanish  cause.  I  entered  into  secret  relations  with 
him,  and  soon  learned  that  Sonora  was  discontented 
with  tho  Federal  yoke.  I  then  told  my  prince  of  my 
bold  plan ;  ho  approved  of  it,  and  I  am  here.  Don  Au- 
gustin was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  I  disclosed  it,  and 
he  at  once  placed  his  fortune  at  my  diposal. 

"  In  spite,  however,  of  the  great  pecuniary  resources 
of  which  I  am  master-,  I  desiro  more,  and  chaneo  is 
favouring  me.  I  became  acquainted,  in  my  fomer  visit 
to  your  state,  with  a  droll  fellow,  who,  in  turn,  betrayed 
both  insurgents  and  Spaniards.  This  fellow  calls  him- 
self now  Cuchillo.  I  four  d  ho  was  guiding  my  regiment 
into  an  ambush,  and  I  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  on  the 
first  tree  we  met  with.  Fortunately  for  him,  they  took 
my  orders  in  too  literal  a  sense — we  were  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  desert,  without  a  tree  in  sight,  and  my  com- 
mands were  difficult  to  carry  out.  In  tKe  marches  and 
counter-marches,  tho  order  was  forgotten,  and  ho  never 
bears  any  malice. 

"Tou  saw  me,  at  the  village  oi  Huerfano,  renew  my 
tcquaintance  with  him,  in  order  to  buy  from  him  the 
secret  of  an  immense  placer,  towards  which  I  am  now 
directing  my  steps.   Cuchillo,  yourself,  and  I,  oro  the 


only  persons  who  know  the  motive  of  the  expedition- 
You,  Senor  Senator,  may  remain  hero  with  the  sweet 
task  of  courting  the  beautiful  Rosarita.  As  for  mo,  I 
reserve  to  myself  the  numberless  dangers  of  tho  un- 
known countries  into  which  I  am  about  to  penetrate. 
As  for  Cuchillo,  if  ho  betrays  me  again,  1  will  punish 
him  with  my  own  hands. 

"  The  produce  of  this  expedition  will  be  joined  to  the 
resources  I  already  possess.  The  men  who  compose  it 
can  be  converted  into  devoted  partisans;  and  should  it 
happen  that  the  European  forces  I  expect  fail  to  arrive 
in  time,  these  volunteers  will  serve  a  good  purpose, 
though  it  is  true  that  Europe  at  this  moment  is 
gorged  with  inhabitants,  and  is  looking  everywhere  for 
a  vent ;  adventurers  will  flock  to  our  banners,  and  con- 
quer the  kingdom,  of  which  a  son  of  Europe  will  wear 
the  crown." 

As  lie  spoke,  the  Spaniard  strode  to  and  fro,  animated 
with  an  intense  enthusiasm,  as  if  he  then  held  in  his 
hand  tho  crown  and  the  mantle  to  offer  to  his  master. 
A  warlike  ardour  beamed  from  his  eyes,  and  for  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  forget  the  presence  of  the 
Senator.    At  length  he  resumed — 

"  Your  task  will  be  more  peaceful.  To  me  the  battle 
in  open  day  :  to  you  the  tactics  in  the  darly  Your  for- 
tune, restored  by  this  rich  alliance,  will  give  back  to 
you  your  lost  influence.  Two  hundred  thousand  piastres 
will  compose  tho  dowry  of  your  wife  :  a  hundred  thou- 
sand yon  must  spend  in  obtaining  partisans  in  tho 
Senate,  and  in  that  which  3'ou  call  your  army.  This 
sum  will  be  paid  to  you,  with  interest,  and  even  if 
you  were  to  lose  it,  you  would  still  make  a  fine  affair 
of  it. 

"  The  end  at  which  you  must  aim  is,  to  detach  the 
State  of  Sonora  from  the  Federal  alliance ;  you  will  not 
lack  motives  to  assign.  Sonora  now  possesses  only  the 
privileges  of  a  simple  territory.  Your  interests  are  not 
identical  with  thoso  of  the  central  States,  Each  day 
sees  your  laws  more  centralised.  Tho  President,  who 
disposes  of  your  capital,  resides  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital — the  funds  of 
the  treasury  are  misappropriated — the  army  is  badly 
paid — in  fact,  I  might  cite  a  thousand  grievances.  In 
case  of  an  insurrection,  you  would  find  that  the  soldiers 
would  flock  round  your  standard,  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  enemy  would  arrive  on  the  spot  only  to  find  them- 
selves too  late,  and  ultimately  to  join  you. 

"  Laws  coming  from  a  Senate  of  which  you  would  be 
tho  leader — laws  suited  to  your  manners  and  usages — 
would  soon  cause  the  government  of  to-day  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  soldiers  and  officers  sent  to  bring  you  to 
subjection  would  be  bought  over  by  my  gold.  The  in- 
surrection would  be  consummated  ;  Sonora  would  be  a 
free  State.  The  Senate  and  the  army  would  call  for  a 
European  prince,  who  speaks  the  same  language,  and 
professes  the  same  religion. 

"  Now  listen  to  mo.  There  was,  before  my  return  to 
this  province,  a  Senator,  who  had  become  very  poor.  I 
give  to  him  wealth,  and  a  wife  of  whose  beauty  a  prince 
might  be  envious.  This  Senator — yourself-»-will  become 
a  Count,  a  grandee  of  Spain — he  will  receive  a  lucrative 
post  from  his  king,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
mount — mount  upwards,  till  his  most  ambitious  desires 
are  satisfied.  This  I  promise  you  in  the  name  of  your 
future  sovereign,  Charles  the  First !" 

With  these  words,  tho  Spaniard  ended  his  speech, 
and  the  Senator,  fascinated  by  the  hope  of  honour  and 
riches,  pressed  the  hand  of  the  bold  conspirator,  crying 
with  enthusiasm — 

"  Long  livo  King  Charles  !" 

After  a  few  more  details,  Don  Stephen  ended  by 
saying,  with  a  smile— 

"  Well,  King  Charles  has  already  ono  partisan  in  this 
country.  But  it  grows  late  ;  and  as  I  have  still  many 
important  things  to  think  of  ere  I  sleep,  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  dismiss  you." 

The  Senator  then  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  in  the 
midst  of  golden  dreams  of  opulence  and  grandeur. 

In  tho  most  remote  part  of  tho  outbuildings,  was  the 
room  which  Don  Augustin  had  given  to  tho  four  adven- 
turers, Peter  Diaz,  Oroche,  Cuchillo,  and  Baraja. 

By  the  doubtful  light  of  a  long  and  thin  candle,  stuck 
in  a  candlestick  of  iron,  were  Cuchillo  and  Baraja, 
seated  by  a  large  table,  and  continuing,  in  spito  of  ali 
their  vows,  the  game  which  they  had  begun  at  Huer- 
fano. 

Peter  Diaz,  though  seated  on  a  corner  of  the  mas-ive 
table,  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  tho  game ;  while 
Oroohe,  with  his  right  leg  over  his  left,  and  his  elbow  on 
his  knee — the  favourite  attitude  of  mandolin  players — 
was  singing  the  songs  most  in  vogue  with  the  coast 
populations. 

Oroche,  like  a  true  artist,  sat  there,  wrapped  in  bis 
cloak,  6eeming  to  rise,  on  tho  wings  of  music,  far  above 
vulgar  considerations  of  dress  and  comfort. 

A  bottlo  of  spirits — now  half  empty — stood  between 
the  players ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  glasses, 
Cuchillo  seemed  a  prey  to  most  violent  passions,  and 
the  contraction  of  his  eyebrows  gave  to  his  face  a  more 
than  usually  sinister  expression. 

At  this  moment  he  cut  the  cards  with  particular  care. 
He  had  been  very  unfortunate,  for  half  the  gold  which 
he  had  received  from  Don  Stephen  had  already  passed 
to  his  opponont.  But  suddenly,  as  be  again  lost,  Cu- 
chillo threw  the  cards  on  the  table,  and  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  fury,  to  Oroche — • 

"  Who  the  devil  wants  your  music  ?   I  must  be  a  fool 


to  exposo  myself  to  lose  ready  money,  and  to  be  paid 
in  credit." 

"  You  insult  me !"  replied  Baraja,  indignantly ;  "  my 
word  has  always  been  considered  good." 

"  Especially  when  you  don't  lose." 

"  What  you  say  is  in  very  bad  taste,"  interrupted 
Baraja,  as  he  gathered  up  the  cards.  "  Fie!  Senor  Cu- 
chillo, you  are  annoyed  at  very  little." 

"  I  say  what  I  please,  Senor  Baraja,"  replied  Cuchillo, 
"  and  I  will  speak  as  loud  as  I  please,"  he  added,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  knife. 

"  Yes,"  said  Baraja,  coolly,  "I  Itnow  you  say  vjords 
which  cause  your  friends  to  die;  but  those  words  aro 
harmless  at  a  distance;  and  I  have  a  tongue  as  keen  as 
yours." 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  knife  from  his  belt.  Cuchillo 
made  a  step  forward. 

Oroche  quietly  took  up  his  instrument,  which  ho  had 
laid  aside  for  a  moment  at  the  bidding  of  Cuchillo ; 
and,  like  a  bard  of  ancient  times,  he  prepared  to  keep 
time  with  tho  contest,  of  which  he  was  to  bo  a  witness ; 
when  Diaz  suddenly  interposed  between  the  two  cham- 
pions. 

"  Shame,  gentlemen  !  "  he  said ;  "  two  men  who 
have  such  respect  for  ono  another,  trying  to  cut  ono 
another's  throats;  on  the  eve,  too,  of  winning  a  hun- 
dred time3  as  much  as  these  paltry  dollars  !  Have  I 
not  heard  you  say,  Cuchillo,  that  you  are  to  bo  tho 
guide  of  tho  expedition.  You  are  not,  then,  your  own 
master,  and  you  aro  bound  not  to  expose  your  life. 
Come,  put  up  your  knives,  and  forget  this  folly." 

Cuchillo,  recalled  to  himself,  remembered  the  great 
interest  he  had  in  the  expedition;  while  Baraja  thought 
that  tho  few  dollars  ho  had  won  would  bo  better  ex- 
pended than  in  defining  tho  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

"Beit  so,"  said  Cuchillo ;  "  I  sacrifice  my  just  anger 
to  the  general  good." 

"And  I,"  said  Baraja — "  I  must  imitate  so  noble  an 
example.    I  disarm,  but  I  play  no  more." 

The  two  knives  were  returned  to  their  sheaths:  and 
Peter  Diaz,  in  order  to  change  tho  conversation,  said — 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  with  whom  yon  shared 
your  horse,  Cuchillo  ?  I  noticed,  in  spite  of  your  ap- 
parent friendship,  that  your  looks  were  those  of  hate." 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


VIOLET  EYES. 

Mr  love  has  ej-es  intensely  blue, 

bolt,  languishing,  and  rare: 
I  love  to  watch  their  varying  huo. 

And  trace  iny  image  there. 
With  one  quick  glance  she  stole  my  heart, 

My  .heart  so  fond — so  true ; 
No  mortal  could  withstand  the  dart 

From  my  love's  eyes,  so  blue. 

The  scented  violet's  rich  perfume, 

Ts  borne  upon  the  breeze ; 
The  blushing  rose  displays  its  bloom, 

Gay  warblers  fill  the  trees; 
But  sweeter  far  than  warblings  gay. 

Or  violet's  purple  blue, 
My  blushing-  fair — my  darling  fay, 

With  eyes  so  deep— so  blue. 

Oh,  many  arc  my  true-love's  charms. 

That  fill  my  heart  with  bliss — 
-  Soft  dimples  that  she  cannot  hide, 

And  red  lips  made  to  kiss ; 
But  if  on  mc  she  fix  her  gaze— 

So  fondly,  archly  true — 
JIv  soul  seems  filled  with  heaven-born  rays 

From  eyes  of  violet  blue. 

Then,  love,  near  me  for  ever  stay— 

With  me  for  ever  dwell  ; 
And  never  let  those  sweet  lips  say 

The  parting  word,  "  Farewell ! 
But  when,  years  hc-nce,  our  youthful  days 

Have  pass'd  away  from  view,  • 
I'll  ponder  on  that  first,  fond  gaze, 

From  cye3  of  heavenly  blue. 

Joseph  Tssii. 


Over-teaching. — That  uncompromising  foe  of  tyran- 
nical and  bigoted  pedagogues,  Charles  Dickens,  is  en- 
titled to  tho  gratitude  ot  all  school-boys  for  the  success 
with  which  he  has  held  up  tho  "cramming  system"  to 
cho  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  world.  But  the  Dr. 
Blimbcrs  are  not  all  dead  yet,  nor  is  the  kind  of  mental 
discipline  that  helped  to  destroy  Paul  Dombey,  and 
hopelessly  stultified  young  Toots,  by  any  means  obsolete. 
On  tho  contrary,  it  prevails  in  a  large  proportion  of  our 
schools,  to  the  detriment  of  tho  pupils'  health,  and  the 
confusion  of  their  intellects.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
over-teaching.  An  undue  pressure  on  tho  brain  of  a 
child — the  exaction  of  greater  effort  than  nature  de- 
signed it  to  bear — defeats  its  own  object.  Mind  and 
body  break  down  under  the  spur ;  intellect  and  muscle 
alike  wither  in  the  absence  of  proper  relaxation.  If  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  understood  the  philosophy  of 
teaching,  they  would  givo  their  pupils  shorter  tasks,  and 
more  time  for  play.  A  child  should  not  be  required  to 
study  more  than  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  dur- 
ing the  remaining  nineteen  it  should  be  suffered  to  run, 
and  jump,  and  sleep,  and  grow.  Under  these  conditions, 
we  may  hope  to  see  our  boys  and  girls  rosy,  vigorous, 
light-hearted,  and  clear-headed  ;  under  the  forcing 
method,  they  are  sure  to  be  pale,  sickly,  low-spirited, 
and  stolid. 
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IH  SPITE  OF  THE  WORLD; 

OR, 

THE  PHYSICIANS  SECRET. 
BY  TAKE  L  ST.  JOHN, 

Amikor  of  "  Under  tke  Shador  ;"  "  Watchi.'.j  f.r 
the  Dan,"  l;e.,  Jfc,  $c. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DARK  L1DI. 

Lvdt  Falcon,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Traverscoort,  resided  in  an  old  house  situated  on  the 

borders  of  the  river  Larroe,  in  shire,  some  twenty 

miles  from  London.  An  old  house:  but  one  of  your 
pood,  substantial  mansions,  whoso  very  antiquity  is 
their  honour  and  their  beauty.  It  rose  amid  a  forest  of 
Terdure  ;  and  you  could  see,  over  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees,  when  yon  stood  on  Landon  Hill,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  its  quaint  gables,  its  uneven 
roofs,  its  battlemented  walls,  its  queer,  weird-like  chim- 
neys, its  painted  windows,  its  whole  mass  of  oddities 
and  antiquities.  Outside  it  seemed  like  a  huge  phan- 
tom of  the  past  amid  the  fresh  and  laughing  blossoms 
of  the  present :  inside  it  was  as  queer  and  as  gloomy 
and  spectral  as  could  well  be  desired. 

Yon 'could  have  wandered  a  day  through  its  long 
corridors,  and  found  yourself  never  returning  to  the 
same  spot.  There  were 
dark  nooks  where,  for  two 
hundred  years,  the  light 
ot  day  had  never  pene- 
trated, little  winding- 
staircases  leading  appa- 
rently nowhere,  old  doors 
blocked  np  long  since, 
and  seeming  to  promise 
strange  things  beyond. 
Bat  they  were  never  no- 
ticed by  the  Falcons — they 
had  lived  amid  the  dost 
and  relics  so  long,  that 
they  saw  nothing  wonder- 
ful or  suggestive  in  any- 
thing. 

They  were  queer  peoplo 
at  Falcon  Hall. 

Lady  Falcon  herself  was 
a  woman  of  some  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  hand 
of  time  bad  passed  with 
great  lightness  over  her 
form.  Her  hair  was  just 
touched  with  silver,  her 
step  was  leas  light,  her 
features  were  compressed, 
and  wrinkles  had  been 
farrowed  in  her  brow. 
Bat  her  eye  was  still  keen, 
her  heart  strong,  her 
will  indomitable,  and  she 
aao red  about  the  chambers 
of  the  old  Hall  with  a 
queenly  and  graceful  ma- 
jesty. 

Lady  Falcon  had  two 
daaghters. 

The  one,  Lady  Marion, 
was  a  sweet  girl  of  seven- 
teen.   Her  eyes  were  blae — deep  blue,  like  a  sum-  I 
mer  sky — her  lips  full  and  cherry-red,  her  nose  small 
M  straight,  her  face  oval,  surrounded  by  brown  chos-  ! 
nut  curls,  which  fell  over  beT  white  shoulders  in  dark 
masses.    Her  form  was  slight  and  elastic — small,  yet  i 
roundly  formed,  girl-like,  with  the  delicate  development 
of  sweet  maidenhood,  yet  elegant  withal  and  lovely. 
And  her  heart ! — her  heart  was  as  sunny  as  her 
smile ! 

Zeis,  the  rider  sister,  was  as  different  from  Marion  as 
one  woman  can  possibly  be  from  another.  Her  hicks  were 
bUc1'  —black  as  the  raven's  wing — her  eyes  black,  too, 
forcing,  fierce,  languid  or  fiery,  quiet  or  in  tumult,  as 
•be  wished.  She  was  tall — very  tall  and  majestic,  and 
ker  words  came  slowly  and  proudly  to  all.  Ihey  called 
ker  the  Dirk  Lady  ;  and  all  feared  her — mother,  sister, 
Is  strove  to  please  her,  or  rather  to  escape 


above  all  things  to  see  her  daughters  well  matched. 
Among  those  who  generally  frequented  her  house  during 
the  winter  months  were  Captain  Legerby,  Count  Pietro, 
and  Walter  Romaine.  The  first  and  the  last  were  eager 
admirers  of  Marion,  whose  sweet  beauty  and  maiden 
grace  had  attracted  the  one,  becauso  they  were  so  en 
tirely  different  to  anything  he  beheld  among  his  other 
female  acquaintances  ;  aud  the  other,  because  they 
touched  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  his  poetical  and  sensitive 
heart.  Walter  Romaine,  the  younger  son  of  the  house 
of  Leighton  Manor,  had  little  fortune  to  boast  of;  but 
ho  had  talent,  energy,  manly  courage — three  things 
more  worthy  than  all  the  titles  and  hereditary  riches 
in  the  world.  Captain  Legerby  was  a  dashing  fellow, 
placed  in  the  Guards  by  his  father  because  he  had  no- 
thing to  do ;  and  hoping,  when  that  father  died,  to  be- 
come Lord  Leighton,  and  the  possessor  of  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that 
although  Lady  Marion's  heart  had  long  been  given  to 
Walter,  Captain  Legerby  was  the  husband  chosen  for 
her  by  Lady  Falcon. 

Count  Pietro  was  a  dark,  sinister  man,  and  an  ad- 
mirer above  all  of  Lady  Zela.  There  was  a  lowering, 
under-glance  ever  iu  his  eyes  —  bright  withal  and 
piercing,  and  large,  but  never  looking  you  full  in  the 
face,  never  trusting  themselves  to  return  a  gaze.  Yet 
these  never-to-be-met  eyes  had  seen  something ;  for 
scarcely  had  he  been  one  week  at  Falcon  Hall  on  his 
first  visit,  when  he  felt  himself  drawn  by  some  invisible 
power  towards  Zela. 
There  was  a  chord  of  sympathy  between  their  dark 


ber  anger. 

So,  for  a  tine,  Zela  won  rooro  by  fear  than  Marion 
won  by  love. 

It  was  a  quiet  house— very  quiet.    Lady  Falcon  saw 
n  visitors  except  in  the  height  of  the  season,  when 
iring  town  of  Ledsborough  was  full  of  aris- 

old  place  was  cleaned  down  ;  the  broad 
before  the  door  was  swept,  the  scanty 
rinter  tended,  the  leaflets  trees  trimmed, 
f  comfort  endeavoured  to  bo  imparted  to 
mansion  of  desolation,  in  order  to  wean 
risitors  from  the  charms  of  the  assembly- 
fascinations  of  that  elegant  pavilion  which 
revs  had  erected  in  imitation  of  the  German 
Mblishments. 

i  predominated  among  the  invited,  for  Lidy 
a  duo  respect  for  mntri:noijy,  and  desired 
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S  IT.  SAT  VERY  STILL,  GAZING  AT  THE  FLAMES. 

souls  ;  and  a  compact  sudden,  strange,  aud  significant 
seemed  at  once  to  he  formed  between  them. 

The  Count  was  always  at  the  Hall,  whether  in  season 
or  out  of  soasou ;  only  in  tho  former  case  he  resided 
thero — in  the  latter  he  merely  called  each  day.  During 
these  visits,  however  short  they  might  be,  ho  paid  little 
attention  to  anyone  but  tho  Dark  Lady,  conducting  him- 
self with  studied  politeness  to  Lady  J  alcon,  but  passing 
by  Marion  with  a  smile  or  a  familiar  nod,  as  it  ho  re- 
garded her  as  a  child  too  young  and  too  insignificant  to 
merit  any  notice  from  him. 

But  that  child,  as  he  termed  her,  understood  him  and 
watched  him  well. 

A  few  words  spoken  in  a  rash  momont— a  suddenly 
roused  and  suddenly-calmed  anger,  a  flush  and  a  pallor, 
an  exchange  of  glances — these  had  been  enough  to 
place  her  upon  her  guard,  and  to  mako  her  tremblo  for 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Falcon. 

On  the  third  evoning  after  tho  death  of  tho  Earl  of 
Traverscourt,  Lady  Falcon  was  seated  in  her  boudoir 
with  her  two  daughters  and  tho  Count.  She  horself 
wag  lazily  scanning  tho  pages  of  a  book,  Lady  Marion 
was  drawing,  the  Count  and  Zela  wore  seated  closo  to 
the  fire,  talking  in  undertones.  " 

A  knock  came  to  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  Count,  mid  a  servant  entered. 

"  If  you  please,  your  ladyship,"  said  tho  man, 
"Mr.  Lougv.orth,  tho  lawyer,  dc.iires  to  speak  with 
you." 

"  Show  him  up  here,"  cried  tho  lady,  trying  in  vain 
to  speak  composedly. 

She  know  his  errand,  and  hoped— yes,  in  the  coldness 
of  h':r  heart  she  hoped — that  ho  came  to  tell  her  of 
death  and — wealth. 

Mr.  Longworth  wa3  ushered  in.    Ho  tidied  into  tho 


room  like  a  man  who  has  committed  soma  grievous 
crime,  and  is  compelled  to  confess  it  beforo  his  judges. 

"  Good  morning — evening,  I  mean,  my  lady,"  he  said ; 
but  the  blandness  was  gone — the  gilded  words  gone,  too. 
All  was  tremor,  excitement,  bewildered  fear. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  said  Lady  Falcon,  striving  to 
be  calm,  and  ascribing  the  emotion  of  the  man  to  natural 
stupidity.  "  You  6eem  ill ;  let  mo  offer  you  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  Thank  you — yes — no,"  hesitated  Longworth,  as  ho 
spilled  over  his  hands  and  the  carpet  the  wmo  which  tho 
Count  poured  out  for  him.  "  I  regret  to  have  to  inform 
you  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Traverscourt.  He  died 
the  day  before  yesterday,  very  peacefully." 

"  My  poor  brother !"  said  Lady  Falcon,  sentimentally. 
Then  she  added :  "  Did  he  made  any  disposition  of  his 
property  before  his  death  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  returned  the  lawyer,  casting  a  look 
of  agony  around  him,  and  then  jerking  out  his  words  as 
if  about  to  read  his  own  death-warrant ;  "  that  is  what 
I  have  come  about." 

"  I  supposed  so,"  said  the  lady,  and  listened  eagerly. 

The  Count,  too,  listened,  and  Zela,  and  Marion. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Longworth ;  "  before  his  death, 
he  sent  for  me  and  my  clerk,  and  wo  drew  up  a  will, 
leaving  the  whole  of  his  property  to  yourself,  with  the 
exception  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  he  paid 
to  Dr.  Davide,  for  his  kindness  and  attention  during 
three  years." 

"  Very  proper,"  said  Lady  Falcon,  leaning  back 
complacently ;  but  to  which  portion  of  the  legacy  she 

alluded  we  cannot  say. 

"  But,"  began  Long- 
worth,  solemnly,  "  when, 
on  the  following  day,  I 
read  it  over  to  the  elerk, 
who  was  about  to  copy  if, 
I  found  that  it  was  all 
altered.  There  was  the 
signature  of  the  Earl  of 
Traverscourt — there,  too, 
my  signature,  tho  signa- 
ture of  my  clerk,  the  sig- 
nature of  Dr.  Davide.  1 
saw  it  all  written — I  read, 
it  over  myself — tho  Doctor 
road  it  over,  and  my  clerk 
also.  I  saw  the  names 
affixed,  and  immediately 
put  the  will  in  my  pocket." 

"Well!"  gasped  Lady 
Falcon,  "  this  new  will  is 
of  course  a  forgery." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr. 
Longworth,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  repeat,  I  took 
it  from  tho  table,  placed 
it  in  my  pocket,  camo 
homo,  put  a  private  mark 
on  it,  locked  it  up  in  an 
iron  safe,  and  found  it 
there  yesterday  morning 
—  the  same  parchment 
which  I  signed,  I  will 
swear;  but  tho  words  are 
altered." 

"  Some  person  in  tha 
room  must  have  changed 
it,"  suggested  tho  Count, 
"  beforo  it  was  signed." 

"  No,  I  will  swear  not ; 
for  I  never  lost  sight  of  ic 
a  moment.    Besides,  the  only  person  interested  was  Dr. 
Davide  ;  and  ho  has  lost  all  by  the  change." 

"  And  what  is  this  change  F"  inquired  Lady  Falcon, 
whose  words  now  camo  thickly  and  6lowly. 

"  I  will  read  tho  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  said  tho 
lawyer. 

And  the  will,  without  its  logal  phraseology,  read  as 
follows  :— 

"  I,  John  Francis  Howard,  Earl  of  Travorscourt,  being 
at  the  moment  of  malting  this,  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  possession  of  sound  mind,  do  hereby  bequeath 
tho  wholo  of  my  proporty,  real  and  personal,  to  my 
beloved  daughtor  Miriam,  to  whom  I  loavo  tho  sacrod 
task  of  discovering  and  of  tending  tho  Countess  of  Tra- 
verscourt, my  wife,  her  mother.  And  until  tho  arrival 
of  Lady  Miriam  in  England,  I  appoint  as  solo  guardian 
of  my  estates,  Mr.  Sebastian  Durand,  of  10,  Oanuou- 
court,  City. 

"  Signed  this  —  day  of  December,  18— 

"  John  Francis  Howard, 
"  Earl  or  Traverscourt. 

"  Witnesses  :— 
"  Frederick  Longworth,  12,  Dunn-court,  City. 
"  Templkton  Ghishy,  ditto.  • 

"  Jules  Davide,  M.D.,  14,  Richerton-terrace." 

The  Count  rose,  aud  glanced  at  tho  will. 
Thon  he  said — 

"Yes;  thero  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  genuine.  But 
tho  question  is,  where  is  Uns  Miriam  ?" 

"  Sho  is  dead !  "  cried  Lady  Falcon,  vehemently. 
"  Mark  mo,  Mr.  Longworth,  you  will  liud  all  this  juggler}' 
of  »o  use.  That  will  is  a  forgery,  or  one  surreptitiously 
substituted  for  tho  real  one.    I  shall  dispute  it." 

Tho  lawyer,  with  a  trembling  hand,  clutched  tho 
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parchment,  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  while  Count 
Pietro  said  calmly — 

"  Allow;  me,  madam,  to  explain  something.  You  arc 
the  only  living  relation  of  the  late  Earl,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  phantom  daughter  ;  this  fortune,  therefore, 
is  yours,  if  sho  bo  not  found.  I  should  advise  you  at 
once  to  placo  your  case  in  the  hands  of  some  solicitor 
who  understands  his  business." 

This  was  said  with  a  slight  tinge  of  irony,  and  a  glance 
%-hich  tho  lawyer  did  not  fail  to  observe  and  chronicle. 
From  that  hour  the  Count  had  ono  moro  enemy  added 
to  the  long  list  who  hated  him. 

"  But  this  Dr.  Davide,"  suggested  Zela,  who  up  to 
this  moment  had  remained  as  still  as  the  grave,  drink- 
ing in  eagerly  tho  words  which  told  her  of  a  great  re- 
verso  of  fortune — "  had  wo  not  better  see  him  in  this 
matter?" 

What  strange  fatality  was  it  winch  induced  her  to 
ask  for  him  ? 

"You  speak  truly,  Lady  Zela,"  said  the  Count. 
"Allow  me,  madam,"  he  added,  turning  to  her  mother, 
"  to  advise  you  to  follow  this  suggestion,  and  summon 
Mr.  Davide  at  once  to  you." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  adopt  that  course,"  replied 
Lady  Falcon — "  quito  ready.  Will  you,  my  dear  child," 
she  continued  to  Zela,  "  write,  and  request  Dr.  Davide 
to  honour  mo  with  his  presence  at  the  Hall.  You  had 
better  not  mako  any  allusion  to  business.  Good  even- 
ing, Mr.  Longworth ;  I  will  not  detain  you  longer. 
Good  evening?' 

"  Good  evening,  madam,"  muttered  Mr.  Longworth 
— "  good  evening." 

And,  with  a  bow  to  the  two  sisters,  and  a  look  at  the 
Count  which  plainly  said  "  au  revoir,"  he  left  them. 

"  And  so,"  cried  Lady  Falcon,  passionately — "  bo  John 
has  died  with  rovenge  still  in  his  heart !  That  will  is 
only  an  insult ;  for  if  this  daughter  lives,  she,  of  course, 
is  heiress  to  all." 

"  Yes,  madam ;  but  a  will  was  required,  in  order  that 
a  guardian  might  be  appointed,"  said  Pietro. 

Lady  Falcon  answered  not,  and  for  a  few  moments 
there  was  an  apparent  silence.  Hurried  whispers,  how- 
ever, were  exchanged  between  Zela  and  the  Count,  who 
at  length  said — 

"  My  dear  Lady  Falcon,  allow  me  to  request  of  you  a 
favour." 

"What  is  it,  Count?" 

"  Let  me  be  your  guide  in  this  affair.  I  assure  you,  I 
see  my  way  clearly,  and  will  pledge  my  life  that  I  will 
succeed  in  extricating  you  from  this  trap — for  trap  I  see 
it  is.  It  will  require  time,  patience,  and  forbearance. 
Do  not  dispute  the  will ;  it  is  useless,  since  these  three 
men  are  perhaps  leagued  together  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  real  document,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  face 
of  it  to  cast  any  doubt  on  its  genuine  character.  Let 
the  will  be  registered,  and  so  on,  in  its  usual  way.  This 
Miriam  is  dead,  and  Lady  Traverscourt  is  " 

"  She  is  dead  also,"  cried  Lady  Zela,  flashing  her  eyes 
at  her  mother  with  a  glance  of  significance. 

The  mother  and  daughter  understood  one  another. 
They  met,  for  once,  on  a  level. 

"  She  is  dead  also,"  repeated  Lady  Falcon. 

The  Count  bowed. 

"  Just  as  I  anticipated,"  he  said,  smiling  blandly,  and 
glancing  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other.  "  Those  v>er- 
sons  being  proved  dead,  you  are  the  heiress  of  the  pro- 
perty, madam.    You  see,  I  know  a  little  of  the  law." 

And  he  laughed — a  low,  chuckling  laugh. 

"  Your  knowledge  is  charming,  Count,"  said  Lady 
Falcon.  "  I  leave  it  all  to  you.  And,  Zela,  do  not  for- 
get the  invitation  to  the  Doctor.  Mind — not  a  word  of 
business." 

The  warning  was  a  wise  one,  truly  ;  but  she  failed  to 
remember  that,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Longworth,  sho 
had  sent  back  to  London  a  deadly  foe,  where  she  might 
have  gained  a  devoted  friend. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  VISION. 

"  Lady  Traverscoukt  escaped !"  cried  Jules  Davide, 
as  he  stood  with  Scammot  under  the  dark  archway. 
"  Why,  fellow,  this  is  fine  news  to  bring  me.  You  must 
havo  been  ill-using  her,  or  she  would  not  wish  to  fly." 

Scammot  placed  his  dirty  hand  on  the  dirty  region 
where  his  heart  was  supposed  to  be,  and  looked  hurt. 

"  Ill-use  her !  Lord  love  ye,  sir — I'd  as  soon  cut  off 
this  'ere  'and,  as  ill-use  a  donkey,  much  less  a  lady. 
She's  been  very  melancolic  of  late,  and  6he's  taken  her 
hook  beoause  she  wants  her  daughter." 

The  doctor  was  not  listening  to  his  words;  ho  was 
evidently  endeavouring  to  frame  a  plan. 

"  Scammot,"  ho  said,  "  you  bring  mo  intelligence 
which  crushes  me.  You  must  6oarcb  for  her  every- 
where — do  anything :  here  i3  money — but  go  at  once." 

"  And  Lady  Miriam  ?" 

"  She  must  remain  with  mo  until  her  mother  is 
found." 

"But  why  this  concealment?"  asked  Scammot;  "I' 
don't  see  myself  the  use  of  all  this  hiding  in  holes  and 
corners.  Why  don't  you  proclaim  to  the  world  that  she 
is  Lady  Miriam  ?" 

The  doctor  frowned. 
Scammot,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  when  you  begin  to  ad- 
vise, yon  cease  to  be  of  use  to  me.    I  have  hewn  out  a 
load  for  myself  and  for  her,  and  along  that  road,  rough 


and  uneven  a3  it  may  bo,  we  must  tread.    Do  as  I  bid 
yrju,  and  let  mo  know  directly  you  succeed  in  finding 
tho  slightest  clue.    Good  night. ' 
"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  Joe. 

Then,  as  Davide  moved  away,  he  shook  his  finger  at 
his  retoeating  figure. 

"  That  man's  a  charictur,"  philosophised  the  show- 
man. "  He'd  draw,  he  would.  Novcr  mind,  he's  tip- 
top with  his  money;  so  I'll  be  off,  and  do  as  he  tells  me." 

Two  days  passed — two  days  during  which  no  tidings 
came  from  Joe  Scammot — and  during  which,  therefore, 
Jules  Davide  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement.  On 
tho  third  day  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Longworth. 

The  lawyer  had  that  peculiar  look  upan  his  face, 
which  pcoplo  wear  when  they  feci  they  arc  about  to  say 
or  do  a  clever  thing.  Ho  glanced  furtively  round  him, 
to  see  that  no  one  was  in  tho  room  but  himself  and  the 
doctor,  and  then  drawing  his  chair  close  up  to  the  latter, 
he  said,  in  a  low,  measured  tone — '< 

"  Dr.  Davide,  I  know  all." 

The  young  physician  had  long  ago  discarded  that 
weakness,  which  makes  men  start  nervously  when  ad- 
dressed. His  heart  truly  beat  mere  quickly,  and  his 
head  throbbed ;  but  his  voice,  as  he  replied  to  the 
lawyer,  was  calm  and  self-possessed — 

"  Know  what,  sir  ?  Pray  do  not  speak  to  mo  in 
riddles." 

"  I  will  not  do  so,"  said  the  solicitor  very  quietly, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  bland.  "  Tho  will, 
which  you  placed  in  the  stead  of  tho  real  one,  is,  of 
course,  in  my  possession — the  necessary  legal  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  and  so  on — but  Lady  Falcon  is 
going  to  dispute  its  validity." 

"  Is  she  ?"  asked  Davide,  indifferently  ;  "  on  what 
grounds,  pray  ?" 

"  On  the  plea  that  it  is  a  forgery." 

"  Ah  !  indeed.  Now,  of  course  you  know  your  own 
handwriting  ;  I  and  Grisby  saw  you  sign  the  will ;  you 
and  ho  saw  mo  sign  it ;  I  and  you  saw  him  sign  it ;  and 
we  all  saw  the  Earl  sign  it.  Our  case  is  too  clear  to  be 
disputed."  * 

"But  the  words  of  the  will  are  changed,"  urged 
Mr.  Longworth. 

Tho  doctor  eyed  him  sternly. 

"  I  understand  you  not,"  he  said ;  "  the  will  I  signed 
was  one  in  favour  of  Lady  Miriam." 

"  Who  is  dead,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Not  so— she  lives,"  continued  the  doctor,  with  a 
smile  of  triumph ;  "  she  will  arrive  in  England,  very 
shortly,  and  will  claim  her  fortune.  Meanwhile,  do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  the  matter ;  unless,  indeed,  you 
like  to  become  my  solicitor." 

Mr.  Longworth  thought  a  moment. 

"You  are  a  very  cautious  man,"  he  said,  "you  will 
not  even  trust  your  lawyer  with  a  secret.  No — wo 
could  not  work  together.  But  I  will  tell  you  this — 
merely  to  put  you  on  your  guard — within  a  day  you  will 
receive  a  friendly  invitation  to  Falcon  Hall.  Do  not  go ; 
it  is  merely  a  blind.    They  wish  to  pump  you." 

"  You  mistake  me  ;  I  shall  go,"  replied  Davide. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you  know  your  own 
game  best.    Good  morning." 

That  evening  came  a  letter  from  Falcon  Hall,  in  tho 
handwriting  of  Lady  Zela,  expressing  Lady  Falcon's 
appreciation  of  the  care  he  had  bestowed  on  her  brother, 
and  requesting  his  presence  at  her  house  for  a  few 
weeks. 

To  this  Davide  replied,  thanking  her  for  her  kindness, 
but  stating  that  he  had  a  sister,  and  that  as  they  were 
both  isolated  in  London,  he  could  not  leave  her  for  any 
length  of  time  alone.  He  would,  however,  do  himself 
the  pleasure  of  passing  an  evening  at  the  Hall,  if  she 
would  name  a  time.  This,  as  he  anticipated,  resulted 
in  an  invitation  for  both  ;  and  a  week  after  the  death  of 
the  Earl,  Miriam  and  Jules  were  announced  at  Falcon 
Hall,  as'  Dr.  and  Miss  Davide.  . 

The  whole  family  were  in  deep  morning,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Marion,  received  him  with  a  studied  as- 
sumption of  decent  grief,  which  was  infinitely  offensive. 
No  one,  however,  thought  proper  to  keep  this  up  long ; 
they  one  and  all  recognised  in  him  a  man  whom  it 
was  useless  to  endeavour  to  deceive. 

Pietro  saw  in  the  doctor  a  strong  antagonist ;  a  wily, 
bold  man,  not  so  unscrupulous  as  himself,  but  equally 
iron  in  his  resolution,  equally  confident  of  his  own 
powers.  Against  such  a  man  it  was  useless  to  deal,  ex- 
cept in  a  straightforward  course  of  villany. 

To  Zela  there  wss  a  strange  fascination  in  his  manner, 
in  his  appearance,  in  his  words.  She  seemed,  at  once, 
to  be  enchanted  with  his  conversation,  and  rivettcd  by 
his  looks;  and  when  those  black  eyes  of  his  were  cast 
ever  and  anon  upon  her,  they  seemed  to  burn  into  her 
very  soul,  and  cntrapce  her  with  a  magic  spell.  To 
Pietro,  this  interchange  of  glances— this  similitude  of 
feeling — was  instantly  apparent ;  and  he  endeavoured 
in  varion<!  ways  to  force  the  doctor  into  lines  of  conver- 
sation which  wero  purely  of  a  business  character ;  but 
in  this  case  Zela  was  unconsciously  assisted  by  her 
mother,  who  had  her  own  good  reasons  for  desiring  that 
Davido  should  not  too  soon  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  object  of  his  visit. 

Miriam  during  that  first  evening  remained  very 
silent ;  in  her  character.,  a3  Helen©  Davide,  sho  felt  out 
of  place,  acting  a  deception,  which  was  repugnant  alike 
to  her  natural  feelings  and  tho  whole  hope  of  hor  ex- 
istence. 


"  I  suppose,  Dr.  Davide,"  said  the  Count,  playing 
carelessly  with  the  tassel  of  his  embroidered  dressing- 
gown — ho  took  tho  liberty  of  wearing  this,  as  if  he  ' 
was  master  of  tho  house — "  I  suppose  your  practice  is  ; 
not  very  extendod.    The  Earl  must  have  occupied  all 
your  time."  » 

"  You  are  right,  Count ;  he  did,"  replied  Davido.  "  I 
have  no  general  practioe ;  otherwiso,  you  remember,  I 
could  not  bo  here." 

"  No,  truly  ;  but  it's  very  pleasant  to  know  a  profes- 
sion, even  if  your  necessities  do  not  oblige  you  to  ] 
follow  it." 

"  It  is,"  said  Davide,  looking  tho  Count  full  in  the 
face ;  "  and  more  especially  pleasant  to  be  a  good  physi. 
cian.  The  science  of  mediciuo  is  tho  most  useful  of  all 
the  sciences." 

Pietro  felt  uneasy. 

Was  this  man  threatening  him  ? 

"Come — come,  Count,"  said  Lady  Zela,  laughing, 
"  we  cannot  allow  this  scientific  conversation  to  go  on 
any  longer.  Postpone  it  until  to-morrow,  when  you  aro 
out  shooting  together  ;  talk  of  more  agreeable  subjects." 

"  Willingly,  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  Pietro,  casting  a 
glance  of  gallantry  at  the  fair  speaker. 

Sho  did  not  observe  it  j  for  at  that  moment  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Davide. 

"  I  cannot  understand  Jules'  talking  of  medicine,"  .] 
said  Miriam,  who  f  elt  called  upon  to  say  something ;  "  lie 
never  talks  to  us  of  it  at  home." 

"You  say  us,"  cried  Zela;  "you  havo  a  sister,  then, 
Miss  Davido. 

"No — no,"  said  Miriam,  hurriedly;  "  I  meant  myself 
and  my  friends." 

"  True ;  but  I  understood  you  had  none  in  London  ?"  j 

Miriam  cast  a  despairing  look  at  Davide ;  he  re- 
mained  perfectly  impassive,  as  if  to  warn  her  that  sho  1 
was  on  her  own  resources.    She  laughed  lightly. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  we  have  some  acquaintances ;  but  none 
with  whom  I  wTould  remain  for  any  time." ' 

"  There  is  some  mystery  here,"  thought  Zela. 

"  They  are  not  brother  and  sister,"  thought  the 
Count;  and  ho  said  aloud — 

"  You  are  a  native  of  Guadaloupe,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Davide  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  And  you  also  ?"  he  said,  turning  to  Miriam  quickly. 

Miriam  was  not  to  be  taken  off  her  guard.  She 
smiled,  and  cast  a  merry  glauco  at  Zela,  as  she 
answered — 

"Yes,  truly;  a  brother  and  a  sister — unless  under 
extraordinary  circumstances — are  generally  born  in  one 
country.   Our  parents  were  of  a  family  long  settled  in 

the  island." 

"I  am  very  stupid,  Miss  Davide,  I  must  allow;,"  said 
the  Count;  "  but  how  strange  that  the  sun,  which  has 
so  browned  and  bronzed  your  brother,  has  left  your  skin 
so  fair  and  beautiful." 

"No  more  strange,  Count,"  replied  Miriam,  "than 
that  you,  who  bear  an  Italian  name,  should  be  so  peri cct 
a  master  of  English.  You  speak  Italian,  doubtless,  as 
well?" 

There  was  an  irony  in  her  tone  which  alarmed  the 
Count. 

"  I  should  do  so,  since  I  am  a  native,"  he  answered, 
hurriedly. 

"  Still,"  continued  Miriam,  who  plainly  saw  that  she  j 
was  pressing  him  on  some  weak  point — "  still,  when  one  j 
has  been  travelling  abroad  long,  one  is  quite  apt  to  for-  1 
get  to  what  country  one  belongs.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  she  j 
added,  turning,  with  a  half  laugh, 'to  Lady  Zela. 

"  I  have  observed  it,"  said  the  dark  lady. 

Count  Pietro  bit  his  lip. 

"Ah!  no,"  he  said,  sentimentally,  "I  shall  never 
forget  that  I  have  the  honour  of  being  an  Italian." 

He  said  no  more ;  and  after  a  few  moments  they  re- 
tired to  the  supper-table,  and  thence  to  bed. 

For  at  Falcon  Hall  there  was  to  be  no  reunion  for  a 
fortnight.  There  must  be  some  short  time  of  outward 
grief;  but  Lady  Falcon  drew  a  line  at  a  fortnight. 

When  Lady  Zela  retired  to  her  room  that  night,  it 
was  with  a  burning  brow  and  a  heart  throbbing  with  a 
strange  and  wild  excitement.  A  cloud  of  something, 
which  was  not  sorrow,  appeared  to  have  descended  upon 
her,  and  to  have  obliterated  all  the  past— to  cast  a 
brighter  glory  over  the  future.  By  an  instinct,  which 
she  could  not  have  explained  to  herself,  and  much  less 
to  any  other  person,  she  had  been  induced  to  suggest 
that  Dr.  Davide  should  be  invited  to  Falcon  Hall.  Now 
that  he  had  come— now  that  she  had  seen  him— listened 
to  his  words,  and  been  for  hours  in  his  presence,  ho 
seemed  to  have  cast  a  spell  over  her.  Was  it  love  sho 
felt  for  him  ?— was  it  fear  ?— was  it  a  sense  of  inferiority  ? 
She  knew  not.  She  could  not,  however,  disguise  from 
herself  the  fact  that  the  young  physician  had  an  in- 
fluence over  her  mind,  and  that  Count  Pietro,  to  whom 
she  was  linked  only  by  the  bonds  of  sympathy  naturally 
existing  between  such  strange  natures — wonldin  future 
hold  but  a  secondary  place  in  her  thoughts.  The  Count 
himself  was  annoyed— piqued— alarmed.  Ho  saw  at 
once  that  both  Davido  and  Miriam  understood  him, 
and  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  express  publicly  their 
opinion  of  his  character  and  his  aims  in  life.  But  what 
alarmed  him  most  was  tho  evident  interest  evinced  by 
Zela  for  the  young  physician.  Not  that  he  was 
of  feeling  any  sentiments  so  pnre  as  love  or  real,  deli- 
cate jealousy ;  but  ho  was  consumed  by  a  passionate 
regard  for  her,  which  her  voluptuous  style  of  beauty 
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was  calculated  to  excite  in  a  man  of  a  temperament  as 
warm  is  ber  own. 

It  was  with  a  fierce  rage,  therefore,  that  be  thought 
of  the  probable  consequences  to  him  of  this  visit  of 
Dr.  Jules  Davide  to  the  Hall ;  and  he  resolved  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  dislodge  him  as  speedily  as  pos- 
rwb!e.  Zela  had  beauty  and  fortune— Pietro,  according 
to  his  own  acknowledgment,  was  a  poor  refugee — he 
bad,  therefore.  everything  to  win,  and  nothing  to  lose. 
His'  alirm  would  have  been  increased,  moreover,  had 
he  tnoiia  the  contemptible  estimate  which  Dr.  Davide 
ha  1  formed  of  his  character,  and  the  utter  unconcern 
■with  which  h3  suffered  himself  to  be  undressed  by  the 
Talet,  and  sank  upon  his  bed  to  sleep. 

Miriam,  however,  partook  in  no  degree  of  this  placid 
c  jntidsnce  in  the  futnre. 

She  felt  that  her  dark  hour  was  coming. 

A  week  ago  she  had  been  happy — happy  jn  content- 
ment— happy  in  the  love  of  Jules  Davide.  Now  she  had 
found  her  idol  to, be  one  of  clay;  she  could  net  but 
doubt  his  sincerity,  since  she  was  compelled  to  doubt 
his  truth.  She  had  beheld  the  sympathetic  glances  be- 
tween him  and  the  dark  lady — she  saw  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Count  for  herself  and  him.  There  was 
before  her  a  path  of  thorns;  should  she  tread  it?  or 
Ehould  she  even  now  turn  back,  and  take  her  way  amid 
the  flowers  of  the  past  ?  Alas!  we  must  press  on.  There 
jnav  be  a  smiling  valley  beyond  those  steep  and  perilous 
mountains;  but  behind  us  there  is  but  "a  gulf  which 
we  have  crossed,  and  can  never  cross  again ! 

Miriam's  brow  throbbed,  and  her  heart  beat  tumul- 
tuoasly ;  so,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  she  threw  open  the 
window  to  catch  the  fresh  air,  wrapping  round  her  a 
heavy  shawl  and  leaning  out.  Her  room  was  at  the 
aa'le  of  the  old  house,  where  it  joined  the  high  road. 

Before  her  stretched  a  huge  common,  bleak  and  deso- 
late now,  swept  by  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  de- 
ceived apparently  by  every  living  thing.  The  trees — 
bare,  spectral  things  they  looked,  without  a  leaf  upon 
them — swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  grounds,  and  gave 
some  little  show  of  life ;  but  out  there  on  the  moor  it 
was  chill,  dreary,  inhospitable. 

The  clock  struck  the  hour  of- midnight,  the  sound 
coming  sharply,  distinctly,  through  the  frosty  air,  with- 
out the  slightest  reverberation. 

At  this  moment  was  it  that  Miriam  saw  rushing 
quickly  across  the  black  common  a  white  form — a  figure 
©f  some  kind — but  of  wLat  sex  she  could  not  at  first 

It  seemed,  however,  to  he  directing  its  step3  towards 
the  Hall ;  and  when  at  length  it  arrived  at  the  little  gate 
which  separated  the  grounds  from  the  highway,  it 
clambered  over  and  approached  tho  house,  looking 
stealthily,  furtively  round,  and  stopping  every  now  and 

Then  Miriam  saw  it  was  a  woman. 
"  There  is  no  one  awake  in  the  house  now ;  I  will  go 
ivn,"  she  said,  as  she  hurriedly  seized  her  lamp,  and 

[a  tho  establishment  of  Lady  Falcon  there  was  a 
isemaii — Sarah  Bannc'.i  by  name — who  was  of  a  lite- 
j  tarn  of  mind.  Novels  had  not  a  chance  with  her  : 
(  devoured  them  as  snakes  devour  rabbits  ;  and  would 
en  devote  the  time  which  natnre  intended  for  the  in- 
Igence  of  onr  sleepy  propensities,  to  the  commence- 
mt  and  completion  of  some  romance  of  tho  "  Vam- 
*  "  or  the  "  I'liaatota"  class.  Sarah  was  a  character 
her  way.  She  con  cited  to  the  short  dre33,  and  the 
I  and  tne  apron ;  but  »he  would  wear  a  necklace  and 
bracelet,  by  way  of  compromise.  She  was  very 
ittr,  and  she  knew  it,  and  dressed  becomingly.  She 
jt  fvnd  of  reading,  and  accordin  ^-ly  indulged  in  reading. 
Cm  the  night  in  question,  Sarah,  who  slopt  in  tho 
sement,  not  far  from  Use  kitchen,  had  waited  until 
»  ither  servants  hod  retired,  keeping  the  great  fire 
ght  to  warn  herself  by,  if  she  happened  during  her 
idin"  to  tumble  against  a  ghost ;  and  had  jnst  come 
a  portion  of  the  narrative  which  spoke  of  "  cold  corri 
ra,  and  white  ladies  whose  steps  were  noiseless," 
len  the  d  or  of  her  bed-room  e  vung  violently  back 
its  binge  >,  and  a  chill  air  rushed  through  tho  room, 
'txy.njt,  the  volume  from  her  hands  and  extinguishing 

"(A  my  I"  cried  Sally,  creeping  back  towards  her 

Girls  always  siy  "  Oh  my  V  when  they  arc  alarmed — 
•T,  wo  cannot  s.iy. 

For  a  nviine.it  all  imaginable  to., or:  pv  -'d  in  a 
liirlwind  through  her  brain  ;  then,  as  she  saw  the 
lOcrfal  light  of  the  kite!  en  'ire  beyond,  and  r  mem- 
rred  that  a  candle  burned  on  the  table,  -be  beynu  to 

SlowF/^ev^^.ily!'  for' a  "hn'ndr"d  noises  seemed 
augin-'  in  her  tan,  a  hundred  shapes  seemed  lurking 
i  the  shadows. 

Arrived  at  the  kitchen  entrance,  she  started  hack  in 
The  door  :Au-  h  led  into  the  ground.?  nas  open — the 
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were  both  of  an  antique  date — garments  worn  by  hi  dies 
on  horseback,  with  a  plume  in  the  one,  and  slashed 
sleeves  on  tho  other,  which  was  very  long,  and  trailing 
on  the  ground.  Her  hair  was  wet,  dripping,  as  if  she  had 
but  just  been  saved  from  out  the  water,  while  ihe  plume 
of  her  hat  also  drooped  itself  heavily  on  the  floor. 

At  her  feet  were  the  two  favourite  hounds  of  Lady 
Falcon — the  one  sitting  up  and  gazing,  as  if  in  inquiry, 
into  her  face,  the  other  lying  on  the  boards.  She  noticed 
not  the  girl's  entrance,  but  sat  perfectly  still,  gazing  at 
the  fire.  Sarah  was  about  to  advance,  when  a' cold  hand 
was  placed  on  her  shoulder ;  and,  turning  round,  she 
saw  a  white  figure  standing  by  her. 

"  Oh,  heavens !"  she  cried,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  j  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

(To  be  continued  i;v  our  next.) 


GARIBALDI. 

Patsiot  realm  of  Italy, 

Latest  born  of  liberty, 

Set  thy  great  deliverer  free — 

Garibaldi. 

Clear  his  name  from  every stain, 
Take  Viitti  to  thy  arms  again, 
Let  Mm  not  have  bled  in  vain- 
Garibaldi. 

If  perchance  excess  of  zeal 
Made  him  act  what  others  feel, 
Sought  he  not  his  country's  weal, 
Garibaldi? 

TIad  he  worn  a  cautions  mien, 
And  no  more  than  9thers  seen, 
Waiting — he  had  never  been 

Garibaldi; 

And  the  country  that  he  saved. 
For  the  perils  that  he  braved, 
Had  not  on  her  heart  engraved — 
Garibaldi. 

Who  dare  talk  of  Amnesty 
To  tho  man  who  with  the  free 
Kaples  joined  and  Sicily — 

Garibaldi? 

Or,  by  ordinary  laws 
Judge  him,  who,  a  righteous  cause 
Serving,  knev,-  not  when  to  pause- 
Garibaldi? 

Only  thought,  while  Rome  remain'd 
Still  in  bondage,  what  was  gain'd 
All  tho  more  his  honour  staiu'd— 
Garibaldi. 

"Rome,"  ho  cried,  "and  liberty, 
Rome,  the  heart  -  f  Italy ! 
Though  I  die,  Rome  shall  be  free." 

Garibaldi. 


Faint  not;  if  the  r 
Freedom's  plant  l> 
May  long  time  by 


; be  sound 
;ath  tho  ground 
st  be  bo>n\d, 
Garibaldi; 

But  in  due  time  will  appoar, 
And  its  sturdy  front  uprcar, 
With  the  full  corn  in  tho  ear — 
Garibaldi. 

Of  its  fruit  despair  not  thou ; 
vVait  in  secret  till  it  grow 
To  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 

Garibaldi, 

Kor  to  other  lands  removo 
Anything  of  that  great  love 
Thou  hast  dared  so  much  to  prove— 
Garibaldi. 

England's  eye  is  fixed  on  theo; 
England's  entire  sympathy 
Is  with  thec  and  Italy — 

Garibaldi, 


"  LORD  DUNDREARY." 


W.  F. 


Fip.st,  let  me  express  my  opinion  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  blemishes  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  attention 
lies  at  the  dor,r,  not  of  Mr.  Sothern,  not  even  at  that  of 
the  playwright,  who  originally  gave  only  the  sketchy 
skeleton  of  a  part  which  Mr.  Sothern  has  clothed  in 
such  a  vascular  manner,  but  at  the  door  of  his  audience. 
Thegullery  roar  at  him  because  ho  i:;  full  of  laughable 
absurdities.  The  pit  aro  delighted  with  him,  because 
the  pititcs  aro  mostly  simple-minded  country  folks, 
who  know  no  more  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  live 
lord  lhan  they  do  of  the  private  life  of  a  hippopotamus?. 
Tho  stuck-up  middle-classes  in  the  boxes  praise  his  im 
personation  as  "delightfully  true  to  nature,"  because 
they  themselves  have  rarely  tho  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  the  aristocracy j  and  because  Mr.  Sothern's  Dun- 
dreary is  tho  caricature  of  a  caricature,  tho  exaggeration 
of  tho  sham  copy  they  are  themselves  acquainted  with 
— tho  Government  clcrk3  and  sucking  bankers  and 
stockbrokers'  sons,  who  dress  in  an  outre  manner,  know 
tho  outside  of  all  the  clubs,  walk  arm-linked  four 
abreast  in  Rotten  Row,  and  fancy  themselves  "swells." 
Mr.  John  Leech  even,  who  ought  to  know  his  swell  by 
heart,  has  blundered  in  seizing  upon  tho  outer  Dun- 
dreary an  the  type  of  tho  inner  exquisite;  and  the  thou- 
sands who  pin  their  failh  to  the  socia  I  sketches  of  Punch 
are  content  to  believe  that  if  Jlr.  Leech,  li!;c  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "  puts  down  his  foot  "on  Lord  Dundreary  being 
1  identical  with  tho  real  two!!  :,  with  my  Lord  Tomnoddy 
and  Lord  Frederick  VcrLopht.  and — swells  of  swells — 
the  MarquU  of  Fttrintosh  and  tho  Honourable  Percy 


Popjoy,  Mr.  Leech  must  bo  right,  and  no  dog  must  dare 
bark  at  Sir  Oracle.  But  I  must  pass  from  assertion  to 
proof.  When  so  much  is  said  about  "  lifelike  portrait- 
ure," and  something  "  delightlully  true  to  nature,"  it 
behoves  me  to  show  in  what  manner  Mr.  Sothern  sins 
against  verisimilitude  in  the  character  he  assumes.  I  am 
inclined,  first,  to  think  that  Lord  Dundreary' s  appear- 
ance in  brilliantly-dyed  black  hair,  moustache,  and 
whiskers  is,  artistically  considered,  a  mistake.  Nine* 
tenths  of  our  English  swells  are  tawny.  Old  swells  use 
hair-dye  (on  the  employment  of  which  by  Dundreary 
part  of  the  plot  of  this  precious  piece  turns) ;  young 
swells  never.  I  will,  however,  pass  this  by,  as  now  and 
then  one  meets  a  phenomenally  sable  swell ;  only  Mr. 
Sothern  "  makes  up"  so  very  darkly  as  to  appear  almost 
Jewish;  and  no  Jew  could  ever  look  like  a  gentleman. 
A  much  more  reprehensible  solecism  is  his  first  entrance 
in  an  elaborately  embroidered  dressing-gown.  Since 
when  has  such  a  careless  style  of  attire  been  tolerated, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  in  the  house  of  an  Eng- 
lish baronet,  and  in  the  presence  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  all  in  walking  dress  ?  Again,  tho  real 
"swell,"  donkey  as  he  frequently  may  be,  would  never 
be  so  positively  rude  and  unmannerly  to  ladies  as  Mr. 
Sothern  is.  He  might  be  lazy,  lounging,  and  limp ; 
but,  as  the  English  can  generally  ride,  drive,  and  fence 
very  well,  he  i3  hardly  ever  awkward.  It  is  the  per- 
fectly calm  self-possession  and  the  languid  politeness  of 
the  swell  that  make  him  so  characteristic.  Mr.  Sothern 
is  always  committing  bdvues,  tumbling  over  settees, 
knocking  over  music-stools,  and  frightening  old  ladies 
out  of  their  wits.  He  has  not  been  three  minutes  on 
th?  stage  before  he  turns  his  back  on  the  lady  with  whom 
he  is  conversing.  I  do  not  object  to  his  speaking  of 
l[rs.  Mountchessington,  sotto  voce,  as  a  "  d — d  stupid 
old  woman,"  for  I  am  afraid  that  the  swells  are  much 
iven  to  quiet  profanity ;  but  I  do  object  to  his  jogging 
that  lady  in  the  stomachet  and  hustling  her  about  the 
room.  I  object  simply  for  this  reason,  that  if  any  Lorci 
Dundreary  adopted  such  a  course  of  conduct  iu  any 
English  drawing-room,  he  would  infallibly  be  kicked 
downstairs  by  the  host.  Of  Sir.  Sothern's  drawl  I 
have  already  expressed  my  admiration.  His  lisp  is  also 
very  good,  and  is  not  offensive,  as  the  more  imbecile 
among  the  swells  do  imitate  or  acquire  by  habit  a  lisp. 
But  that  part  of  an  actor's  great  reputation  should  rest 
upon  hi?  mimicry  of  so  painful,  lamentable,  and  repul- 
sive a  physical  imperfection  as  stammering  strikes  mo 
as  being  very  disgusting.  A  lisp  is  a  slight  matter  :  tho 
stammerer  and  stutterer  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Almighty's  afflicted  creatures.  If  corporeal  ailments 
are  to  bo  made  tho  subject  of  "lifelike  portraiture"  in 
"  comedy,"  we  shall  have  one  actor  famous  for  his  won- 
derful delineation  of  the  ring-worm,  another  famous 
through  his  photography  of  a  hare-lip,  and  a  third  gain 
renown  for  his  imitation  of  club-foot.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Sothern  very  nearly  approaches  a  parody  of  the  last- 
named  defect,  in  the  shapo  of  a  hop,  or  "  kick  in  his 
gallop,"  which  a  young  English  lady  accounts  for  by 
saying  that  my  Lord  has  been  advised  to  run,  and  that 
he  is  doing  his  running  by  instalments.  This  young 
lady,  Florence  (very  charmingly  played  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Young),  also  ritlieulcs  Lord  Dundreary  to  his  face  for 
saying  "widdle"  instead  of  "  riddle,"  an  exorcise  of 
sarcastic  humour  I  did  not  hitherto  know  to  be  habitual 
in  polito  society.  .  .  .  Do  I  blame,  do  I  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Sothern  for  making  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  all 
this  bald  buffoonery  ?  Not  iu  tho  least.  I  only  quarrel 
with  the  silly  and  depraved  peoplo  who  persist  in  cry- 
ing up  as  a  lifelike  portraiture,"  and  "  as  delightfully 
true/to  natnre"  what  might  just  as  well  be  assumed  to 
be  the  likeness  of  Beau  Tibb3  or  Beau  Brnmmel,  as 
that  of  an  English  aristocrat  of  tho  nineteenth  century. 
The  town  has  chosen  to  go  mad  after  tho  English  Jo- 
crisse;  and  tho  town,  I  suppose,  is  perfectly  right. 
Long  live  Lord  Dundreary  at  the  Jlaymarket,  Blondin 
on  the  high  rope,  Leotard  on  tho  trapeze,  tho  Perfect 
Cure,  Tho  Strand,  the  Strand !  and  tho  Bcni-zoug-zoug 
Arabs!  If  I  say  that  this  vulgar  farrago  at  the  Hay- 
market,  libcllously  called  a  comedy,  and  this  clever 
droll,  who  has  so  successfully  moulded  it  to  his  own 
purpose,  made  me  think  with  shanioand  sorrow  of  tho 
(lays  when  Wrench,  Strickland,  Farren,  Mathews,  Ves- 
fcris.  Glover,  Nisbett,  trod  its  boards,  ami  Buekstono  gava 
us  Englishmen  to  the  life,  and  not  galvanised  travesties 
of  Yankees — what  am  I  but  a  jauudiecd  and  splenetic 
croaker?  G.  A.  Bala. 


Skedaddle. — Tt  having  been  stated  that  tho  war  ha3 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  added  to  tho  American 
vocabulary,  a  now  word— viz.,  "skedaddle,"  a  corre- 
spondent writes  to  correct  the  error.  Ho  says: — 
"  Kkcdaddlo  is  a  word  commonly  used  in  Dumfriesshire, 
my  native  homo.  To  skedaddle  moans  to  spill  in  small 
quantities  any  liquids.  For  instance,  a  person  carrying 
two  pails  of  milb-^ttbbhn«  and  spilling  the  milk  right 
and  left— would  be  tkcddaddling  tho  milk.  .  An  in- 
tej]  observer  would  cry  at  once,  '  You  blind  buz- 
zard, don't  you  see  that  you  aro  skedaddling  all  that 
mill;  ?'  The  same  word  applies  to  coals,  potatoos,  or 
apples,  and  other  substances  falling  from  a  cart  in  tra- 
velling from  ono  placo  to  another.  But  skedaddle  does 
not  apply  to  bodies  of  AM  scattered,  undor  any  circum- 
stances, either  in  peace  or  in  war.  .  Tho  Americans, 
who  give  it  that  SSM6j  totally  misapply  tho  word,  and 
have  no  claim  to  tho  invention  e>f  it." 
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THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY. 

Time  was — and  the  period  is  not  very  remote — when 
the  death  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  created  a 
sensation  throughout  not  only  the  religious,  but  the 
political  world.  Tho  question,  "  Who  was  to  bo  the 
successor  ?"  would  liavo  formed  tho  staple  of  conversa- 
tion in  evory  circle.  Not  because  men  had  the  interests 
of  tho  Church  more  nt  heart  in  thoso  days  than  in  these 
degenerate  times,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  great 
political  interests  would  then  have  been  at  stake  in 
the  appointment. 

No  political  changes  can, 
however,  detract  from  a  certain 
degreo  of  importance  attaching 
to  tho  position  of  Primate  of 
all,  England.  It  is  tho  very 
highest  to  which  a  priest  can 
aspire.  In  tho  Church,  he 
stands  first  in  She  order  of  pre- 
cedence, and  in  general  prece- 
dence he  takes  rank  next  to  tho 
Blood  Royal,  and  before  tho 
Lord  High  Chancellor.  More- 
over, the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury includes  tho  greater  part 
of  tho  county  of  Kent,  with  a 
small  part  of  Surrey.  Tho  in- 
come of  the  see  is  £15,000  per 
annum;  population,  417,090; 
acres,  914,170 ;  deaneries,  14  ; 
benefices,  352 ;  curacies,  106 ; 
church  sittings,  167,792.  Tho 
archiepiscopal  province  of  Can- 
terbury includes  twenty  sees, 
viz. :  London,  Bangor,  Win- 
chester, Bath  and  Wells,  Chi- 
chester, Ely,  Exeter,  Glouces- 
ter and  Bristol,  Hereford, 
Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Llandaff, 
Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterbo- 
rough, Rochester,  Salisbury, 
St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  and 
Worcester.  In  addition  to  tho 
duties  resulting  from  this 
extended  sphere  of  duty, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
holds, moreover,  many  offices cv 
officio,  as  Privy  Councillor,Trus- 
tce  of  the  British  Museum,  &c. 

The  now  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  was  officially 
elected  on  Saturday,  Nov.  1st, 
is  the  Right  Honourable  and 
Most  Reverend  Dr.  Charles 
Thomas  Longley,  fifth  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Longley,  the 
Recorder  of  Rochester,  and 
afterwards  resident  magistrate 
at  the  Thames  Police  Court. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  if 
not  absolutely  a  "man  of  the 
people,"  it  is  not  a  "  pure  aris- 
tocrat," who  has  become  Pri- 
mate ;  but  another  illustration 
is  afforded,  that  iu  this  country 
every  position  in  life,  even  to 
the  highest,  is  opened  to  men 
of  talent  and  rectitude. 

The  following  facts  respect- 
ing the  life  of  Dr.  Longley, 
whose  portrait  we  this  week 
present  to  our  readers,  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

The  future  Archbishop  was 
born  at  Boley  Hill,  Rochester, 
in  1794.  Ho  was*  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and 
Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  first-class  honours,  and 
assumed  the  B.A.  degree  irtthe 
year  1815.  For  some  years  he 
continued  to  reside  at  tho  Uni- 
versity, holding  the  offices  of 
College  Tutor,   Censor,  and 

Public  Examiner,  and  taking  , 
the  M.A.  degree  in  1818,  in 
which  year  also  ho  became 
Deacon,    and    was  ordained 
Priest  by  the  then  Bishop  of 

Oxford,  iu  1823,  the  latter  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  I 
appointed  Perpetual  Carate  of  Cowley,  in  the  Diocese  ! 
of  Oxford.  In  1327  ho  became  Rector  of  West  Tyther- 
ley,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants,  which  ho  held  until  1829, 
when  he  was  elected  by  tho  trustees  head  master  of 
Harrow  School,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1836.  His 
career  at  Harrow  was  not  remarkable  fur  much  beyond 
a  conscientious  attention  to  his  duties  ;  but  he  is  always 
spoken  of  by  his  pupils  with  afFection,  and  remembered 
for  the  firm  yet  suave  manner  iu  which  he  exercised  the 
functions  of  his  office.  In  1836  Dr.  Longley  was  elevated 
to  the  bench,  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Ripon,  when  that 
bishopric  was  carved  out  of  the  See  of  York.  When 
Dr.  Maltby  resigned  Durham,  in  1856,  Dr.  Longley  was 
translated  to  that.  See ;  and  iu  1860,  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Musgrave,  ho  was  elevated  to  the  See  of 


York.  From  thence,  on  tho  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  it 
was  but  a  step  to  his  present  high  office. 

Dr.  Longley's  life  has  been  one  of  thoso  even  careers 
of  usefulness  which  some  may  call  uneventful,  because 
they  offer  little  scope  for  description.  As  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  and  afterwards  of  Durham,  he  discharged  his 
sacred  functions  with  tho  modest  and  conscientious 
zeal  which  becomes  the  Christian  priest.  When  the 
terrible  accident  at  tho  Burradon  Colliery  happened 
in  1S60,  ho  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  work  of 
charity,  and  he  also  distinguished  himself  as  the  founder 
and  main  supporter  of  tho  York  Diocesan  Church  Build- 
ing and  Endowment  Aid  Society. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Longley  has  no  particular  claims 
to  notice.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Bishop_to  read  charges, 
and  to  preach  sermons,  and  volumes  of  both  classes  of 
composition  arc  in  existence  bearing  testimony  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Primate  has  discharged  those 
duties.  Beyond  this  he  has  not  ventured,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware ;  and  no  doubt  his  See  will  benefit  from  the 
restraint  which  he  has  put  upon  his  pen.  Literary 
Bishops  are  all  very  well,  but  it  is  better  that  a  man 
should  stick  to  his  legitimate  business,  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  calling  thoroughly ;  and  a  Bishop  can  find 
quite  enough  to  do,  aye,  and  twenty  times  more  than  ho 
can  do,  withont  entering  the  lists  with  men  whose  profes- 
sion is  authorship,  and  who  never  aspiro  to  amateur 
ing.  This  is  daily  being  admitted  more  readily,  and  it  is 
to  tho  credit  of  Dr.  Longley  that  he  is  alive  to  it. 


ONE  NATION'S  FOOD  ANOTHER'S  POISON. 
The  hedgehog  no  one  thinks  of  eating  in  England,  ex. 
cept  the  gipsies,  and  some  who  have  joined  them  report 
that  it  is  better  than  rabbit.  The  sailors  in  the  English 
and  Dutch  whalcships  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  whale ; 
but  thoso  in  the  French  whalers  (with  their  well-known 
skill  in  cookery)  are  said  to  make  a  palatable  dish  of  it. 
By  almost  all  tho  lower  classes  in  England,  venison  and 
game  of  all  kinds  are  held  in  abhorrence,  and  so  nro 
fresh  figs.  By  tho  Australian  savages,  frogs,  snakes, 
large  moths,  and  grubs  picked  out  from  the  wood— all 
of  which  the  English  settlers  turn  from  with  disgust 
— are  esteemed  as  dainties ; 
but  they  are  shocked  at  our 
eating  oysters,  which  certainly 
do  require  some  nerve  to  com- 
mence eating. 

Milk,  as  an  articlo  of  food 
(except  for  sucking  babies)  is 
loathed  by  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers. Goats  have  been  in- 
troduced into  several  of  the 
islands,  but  tho  people  deride 
the  settlers  with  using  their 
milk,  and  ask  them  why  they  do 
not  milk  their  sows.  On  tho 
other  hand,  dogs  and  rats  are 
favourite  articles  of  food  with 
them.  Those  last,  as  is  well- 
known,  are  often  eaten  by  the 
Chinese,  who  also  eat  salt  earth- 
worms, and  a  kind  of  sea-slug, 
which  most  Europeans  will 
turn  from  in  disgust. 

In  the  narrativo  of  Anson's 
voyages  is  a  full  account  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  South  Ameri- 
cans (both  Creole  and  Indians) 
against  turtle  as  poisonous.  The 
prisoners  captured  on  the  prize 
ships  warned  the  sailors  against 
eating  it,  and  for  a  time  lived 
on  bad  ship  beef;  but  seeing 
our  men  thrive  on  the  turtle, 
they  began  to  eat  it — at  first 
sparingly,  and  at  length  heart- 
ily. And  when  set  ashore  and 
liberated,  they  blessed  the  day 
of  their  capture,  which  had  in- 
troduced them  to  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wholesome  and  deli- 
cious food.  Horseflesh,  which 
most  Europeans  would  refuso 
to  eat,  except  in  great  extrem- 
ity, is  preferred  by  the  Tartars 
to  all  other ;  and  the  flesh  of  a 
wild  ass  colt  was  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  Romans.  As  for 
pork,  it  is  on  religious  grounds 
that  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
abstain  from  it,  as  the  Hindoos 
do  from  beef.  But  tho  Chris- 
tians of  the  East  seem  to  have 
an  equal  aversion  to  it;  and  tho 
like  prevailed  till  lately  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  large  shell  snail,  called 
escargot,  was  a  favourite  dainty 
with  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
still  is  so  in  a  great  part  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  though  most 
Englishmen  would  be  half- 
starved  before  they  would  eat  it. 
In  Vienna  the  large  wood-ants 
are  served  up  and  eaten  alive. 
Small  laud  -  crabs  are  eaten 
alive  in  China.  The  iguana,  a 
large  species  of  lizard,  is  reck- 
oned agreat  dainty  in  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Maize  (the  Indian  com  of 
America)  has  been  introduced 
into  New  Zealand  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  people  culti- 
vate and  highly  esteem  it.  But 
their  mode  of  preparing  it  for 
food  is  to  Europeans  most  dis- 
gusting. They  steep  it  in  water 
till  it  is  quite  putrid,  and  then  ' 
make  it  into  a  kind  of  porridge, 
which  emits  a  most  intolerable  stench. 

Human  flesh  has  been  and  still  is  eaten  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  by  people  considerably  above  the 
lowest  rank  of  savages — such  as  the  Fegce  Islanders,  and 
an  Indian  people  called  tho  Batta,  who  arc  said  to  have  a 
written  language.  And  even  in  cannibalism  there  are 
great  diversities ;  some  nations  cat  their  enemies,  and 
some  their  friends.  Herodotus  relates  that  a  Persian, 
king  asked  tho  Indian  soldiers  that  were  in  his  service 
what  reward  would  induce  them  to  burn  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  friends  instead  of  eating  them.  They  replied  by 
entreating  him  not  to  mention  anything  so  shocking, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Zealanders,  before  their 
conversion — who  seemed  to  havo  considered  that  the 
proper  diet  of  mankind  is  man— seem  to  have  eatea 
only  their  enemies. 
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THE  DARK  HOVR  OF  VENGEANCE. 


DAISY  THORNE ; 

01, 

THE  GRIMWOOD  MYSTERY. 

Jig  A*tiar  *}  "  The  Flowtr-Girl,"  "Jeirie  Ailiton,"  Sfc,  Sfc. 

EAST  II.— THE  WHITE  MASK. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRODIGAL'S  STORT. 

eft  Percival  Grayle  at  the  crisis  of  hi*  life, 
e  silence  of  midnight— its  solemnity  intensified  by 
ear  pretence  of  death — witnessed  the  solemn  spec- 
of  a  designing  knave  playing  the  devil's  part  to- 
il young  and  innocent  man. 

i,  rtiU  innocent;  for,  wild,  reckless,  and  thougbt- 
it  Percival  Grayle  had  been,  the  stain  of  guilt  was 
■  yet  upon  bit  sonl.    He  had  yielded  to  the  tcmp- 
i  of  pleasure,  of  selfish  indulgence ;  ho  was  a  re- 
ite,  but  not  a  criminal ;  and  though  the  distinction 
sen  the  two  is  easily  broken,  it  exists,  as  the  in- 
ta  of  the  young  man  truly  apprised  him. 
rat  the  keen  sense  of  that  distinction  which  made 
reject  with  scorn  the  proposal  of  Claridge  to  sign 
•rchment  submitted  to  him. 
he  threw  down  the  pen,  incensed  at  the  tcmpta- 
»bich  would  make  a  felon  of  him,  Claridge  took 
rill,  folded  it,  and  replaced  it  in  bis  breast, 
food  night,  mv  son,"  he  said ;  "  indeed,  I  may  as 
my,  good-bye.' 

rbat  ?    Are  you^roing  to  leave  the  house,  and  Sir 

?   Oh,  no,"  replied  Clandge ;  "  I  am  going  to  re- 
the  wills,  and  to  watch  by  his  bedside." 
That  do  yon  mean,  then  ? 

limply  that  Peter  Harley  will  return  to-morrow ; 
ill  find  Sir  John  dead,  and  himself  a  wealthy  man, 
r  the  will  already  signed.  He  will  naturally  take 
lace  of  Rosalind's  suitOT,  and  you  must,  in  decency, 

fever !    Rosalind  love*  me  I   said  the  youth, 
he  does  ;  but  you  will  not  reward  her  love  by 
g  her  to  share  your  ruin,  and  swallowing  her  little 
ne  in  the  vortex  of  your  debts  ?" 
e  yonng  man  sat  for  a  few  minntes,  his  elbows 
hit  knees,  his  fingers  twisted  into  his  hair,  gazing 

(ang  it,  Claridge!"  he  cried,  at  lenjjthj  "things 
be  to  bad  as  you  paint  them ;  what  s  twenty 


thousand  to  dad  ?  He'll  raise  it  somehow,  pay  the  fel- 
lows off,  and  leave  me  " 

"  Penniless,"  struck  in  the  tutor.  "  Well,  say  that  he 
will — that  he  can  do  this,  and  what  a  pretty  position 
you  place  yourself  in  !  What  a  charmingly  disinterested 
lover  Miss  Harley  will,  at  best,  esteem  you  !  I  think  I 
hear  you  pleading  the  tender  passion  in  this  form — '  I 
am  a  younger  son,  of  expensive  habits  and  nothing  else. 
I  haven't  a  penny  to  bless  myself  with  ;  but  you — you, 
darling,  have  a  neat  sum  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols. 
Be  mine,  mine  only !  Give  me  your  hand — and  check- 
book !  Let  us  becomo  one  iu  heart,  in  banker's  account, 
in  everything!' " 

"  Cease  !"  cried  Percival ;  "  all  this  is  folly." 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,  strictly  what  you  propose  to  do. 
You,  a  beggar — you  start,  but  it  is  true — an  impove- 
rished, pauperised  younger  son,  expect  to  win  the  hand 
of  a  baronet's-  daughter,  with  a  good  fortune,  and  you 
think  to  cut  out  a  young,  handsome  fellow,  quite  as 
youijg  and  handsome  as  yourself,  who  will  be  able  to 
back  up  his  suit  with  a  fortune  equal  to  the  lady's 
own." 

"  Bnt,"  cried  Percival,  "  in  any  case  I  am  penniless : 
I  cannot  hope  to  make  myself  her  equal  in  fortune." 

"True;  but  had  that  first  will  been  fortunately 
signed,  you  would  have  got  rid  of  your  rival  by  re- 
ducing him  to  a  level  which  would  have  prevented  him 
from  entering  the  lists  against  you  ;  and  without  jealous 
eyes  prying  into  your  affairs,  you  might  have  kept  up 
the  sham  of  wealth  until  you  had  secured  the  hciross.' 

"  Which  would  have  been  a  base,  treacherous,  and 
degrading  action  I"  cried  the  young  man. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  other,  coolly  helping  himself 
to  a  pinch  of  his  favourite  brown  rappee.  "  It  looks  so 
on  the  surface :  but,  in  reality,  it  amounts  to  this — by 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  property  as  a  stroko  of 
your  pen  woubf  give,  you  would  secure  for  the  lady  such 
a  mm  that  she  could  afford  to  be  indifferent  as  to 
whether  you  had  resources  or  not ;  but  by  your  squeam- 
iahness  you  deprive  her  of  that,  you  embitter  her  life 
by  a  knowledge  of  an  implied  wish,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John,  that  she  should  marry  a  man  whom  she  disliked, 
and  " 

He  hesitated. 

The  pause  was  so  significant  that  Percival  looked  up 
sharply. 

"  And  what?"  he  asked. 

"You  lose  the  lady,"  replied  tho  other,  placidly. 

"Lose  her?  No,  no!"  exclaimed  the  ardent  youth  ; 
"that  is  impossible!  I  cannot,  resign  her — 1  cannot 
prove  unworthy  of  her  love !  Oh,  Claridge,  there  must 
be  some  way  out  of  this  mazo ;  my  position  cannot  bo 
so  desperate.  Why,  hang  it !  if  1  m  to  drag  through 
life,  a  beggar,  tho  cuisod  outcast  of  my  father's  anger, 


the  rejected  suitor  of  the  woman  whose  lovo  alone 
makes  life  endurable — why,  I  might  as  well  become  a. 
criminal  at  once.  They  can  but  haug  me,  and  thero's 
the  chance  " 

"That  nobody  will  ever  be  the  wiser,  as,  certainly, 
nobody  will  ever  be  the  worse,  for  what,  after  all,  i3 
merely  a  stroke  of  the  pen." 

How  seductive,  how  insidious  wero  those  words ; 
how  well  calculated  to  lead  on  the  doting  youth  to 
tho  fatal  decision  for  which  his  tempter  longed! 

And  as  they  wero  spoken,  Claridge  again  drew  from 
his  vest  the  folded  parchment,  and  his  finger  played 
nervously  among  its  fluttering  edges. 

"  Stay  ! "  exclaimed  Percival,  now  growing  strangely 
excited ;  "  there  is  a  difficulty  which  you  have  not 
thought  of,  even  supposing  I  was  disposed  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  you  offer  me.  The  second  and  genuine 
will  is  both  signed  and  witnessed :  the  rejected  will  is 
deficient  in  both  particulars." 

"That  is  soon  settled,"  replied  tho  tutor.  "When 
one  is  resolved  to  do  an  act  of  justice  toward  a  lady  so 
deserving  as  Miss  Harley,  one  must  not  stand  on  trifles. 
See  here !" 

Tho  parchment  was  again  opened — was  again  on  the 
table — the  pen  was  once  moro  seized  and  plunged  into 
the  ink  ;  and  while,  as  a  mero  mechanical  act,  the  tutor 
thrust  the  pen  into  his  pupil's  hand,  it  was  easy  to  ex- 
plain tho  difficulty. 

"Your  signature,"  said  Claridge, "  will  come  here  " — 
he  indicated  a  lino  with  his  thumb-nail.  "You  hnvo 
always  had  a  singular  artistic  power — a  very  wonderful 
power  of  imitation — and  you  will  catch  to  a  nicety  tho 
turns  and  twists,  as  well  as  the  character  of  this  name  " 
— as  before,  the  signature  of  Sir  John  Hailey  to  tho 
true  will  was  displayed  abovo  the  blank  f  pace — "there 
is  great  character  in  it,  don't  you  think  ?" 

Immense,"  6aid  tho  youth,  playing  with  the  pen, 
while  his  artistic  instincts,  which  wero  unusually  Strong, 
were  promting  him  to  dash  off  a  fac-siniilc,  purely  as  a 
dexterous  achievement. 

"  Still,  not  difficult  to  catch,  I  should  say,"  mildly  re- 
marked tho  tempter. 

"Difficult?    Oh  no!" 

Tho  youth  was  already  at  work  on  the  blotting-paper 
before  him,  trying  the  11,  dallying  with  tho  twist  of  tho 
J— playing,  in  fact,  as  children  play  with  fire. 

Presently  tho  entiro  name,  "  John  Harley,"  stood  out 
boldly  and  distinctly  from  tho  blotting-paper. 

Tho  keen  eyes  of  Claridge  rested  on  it  in  an  instant. 

"Admirable!"  he  cried,  in  an  ecstacy.  The  very 
thing!  Sir  John  could  not  have  told  it  from  his  own ! 
And  on  such  a  poor  medium,  too — mere  blotting-paper! 
Now,  on  parchment,  carefully  prepared,  nicely  pounced 
— don't  you  think  ?" 
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Thero  was  a  nervous  agitation  about  tho  pupil,  and  it 
found  vent  in  other  scratches  on  tho  blotting-paper. 
Among  other  abstracted  jottings,  ho  had  written  his 
own  name,  "Percival  Grayle,"  in  precisely  tho  same 
characters  as  those  adopted  by  Sir  J  ohn  in  hi.;  signature. 

And  all  tho  time  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  question  of  his  position.  On  tho  one  side,  ho  saw 
an  utter  wreck  both  in  heart  and  fortune  ;  on  the  other, 
a  means  of  escape,  in  tho  fortune  which  thus,  unknown 
to  her,  ho  could  secure  for  Rosalind.  And  the  means 
TV  ere  so  simple — only  two  words  !  And  how  small 
tho  risk,  seeing  that  Sir  John  was  given  over  by  all  his 
physicians,  and  was  absolutely  at  the  point  of  death  ! 

Nothing  could  save  him. 

That  was  the  unaimous  verdict. 

Very  well,  then,  ho  could  never  dispute  tho  signa- 
ture ;  and  if  he  did  not,  who  was  there  in  a  position 
to  do  it  P  No  casual  observer,  certainly ;  the  excel- 
lence of  the  imitation  precluded  the  possibility  of  that. 

But  about  the  witnesses? 

Claridge  sex  bis  mind  at  ease  in  a  moment  about 
that,  lie  had  himself  been  ono  of  them — there  was, 
Ins  neat  autograph  in  the  comer — and  an  old  friend, 
now  dead,  the  other. 

The  opportunity  was  singular^-the  temptation  com- 
plete. 

As  Claridge  watched  the  victim, he  saw  that  the  next 
signature  he  imitated  upon  the  blotting-paper  was  that 
of  the  second  witness — tho  dead  man. 

That  was  significant ;  he  was  yielding — yielding — 
slowly,  but,  the  tempter  felt,  very,  very  surely. 

Suddenly  there  was  tho  loud  clang  of  a  bell,  echoing 
through  the  silent  house. 

The  two  men  started  up,  and  looked  in  each  other's 
faces. 

"  He  is  dead  ! "  said  Claridge,  solemnly. 
"Thank  God!"  cried  the  other,  with  a  sigh  of  infi- 
nite relief. 

"  They  will  be  seeking  me ;  I  must  be  gone.  Ilavo 
you  ?" 

Ho  looked  down  at  the  paper,  as  if  expecting  to  see 
the  forged  signature  awaiting  his  witnessing. 

"No,"  cried  Percival ;  "  but  1  will." 

Almost  beiore  the  words  died  upon  his  lips,  the  false 
will  bore  the  signature  of  "  John  Harley." 

The  instant  it  was  effected,  Claridgo  snatched  it  up, 
and  signed  his  own  name  as  a  witness  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  document. 

"  Once  more,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  Tour  hand  is  firmer 
than  mine — you  are  a  better  artist:  the  other  signature!" 

The  stream  had  been  crossed — the  edge  of  the  precipice 
was  reached ;  and,  with  reckless  haste,  Percival  Grayle 
executed  the  second  forgery — the  name  of  the  witness. 

Tho  iustaut  it  was  dry,  Claridge  folded  it  and  thrust 
it  into  his  pocket ;  then  he  took  tho  real  will  and  tossed 
it  into  the  flames,  which  rose  above  the  glowing  coals. 

Both  men  had  risen  from  their  scats,  and  the  tempter 
and  the  tempted  stood  side  by  side,  watching  the  parch- 
ment as  it  wrinkled  and  hissed  in  the  heat — as  it  turned 
from  white  to  brown,  and  from  a  charred  wisp  to  a 
cinder. 

Then  Claridge  turned  to  the  young  man. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  dog,  Percy,"  he  said ;  "  I've  extri- 
cated you  from  ruin — secured  you  a  fortune,  and  a 
beautiful  woman,  who  loves  you  better  than  herself: 
how  do  yoH  propose  to  show  your  gratitude  ? 

"My  gratitude?"  asked  the  youth,  startled  at  the 
serious  tone  of  the  inquiry. 

"  Certainly  !  We  don't  live  in  Arcadia  any  longer ; 
people  don't  risk  their  necks  for  their  friends,  now-a- 
days,  gratuitously.  I've  done  you  a  signal  service,  and 
I  ask,  as  a  matter  of  business,  how  you  propose  to  com- 
pensate me  ?" 

"But,"  cried  the  boy,  with  quickly  flashing  eyes, 
"  you  said  nothing  of  this  before ! " 

"No;  I  was  confiding  enough  not  to  dictate  terms; 
I  left  them  to  your  generosity." 

"Then,  all  the  time  that  you  were  advising  me  far 
my  good,  you  were,  in  reality,  studying  your  own  ?" 

"  Well,  I  had  an  eye  to  it,"  said  Claridgo. 

"  And  if  I  refuse  to  reward  your  doubtful  services  ?" 
asked  Percival. 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  coming  to  that,  I  must  prepare  to  make 
my  case  good  ;  and,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence,  I 
secure  this  blotting-paper,  which  will  furnish  some 
amusing  revelations." 

Turning  to  the  table,  he  hastily  seized  the  blotting- 
paper,  and  was  in  the  act  of  folding  it,  when  there  was 
a  sharp  rap  at  the  door,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  locked. 

Claridge  at  once  stepped  toward  it,  and  Percival,  still 
standing  by  the  fire,  white  and  tremulous,  noticed  that 
his  tutor  turned  the  key  so  softly  that  it  seemed  only 
like  the  turning  of  a  handle. 

It  was  a  servant  in  livery  who  had  knocked. 

"  What  is  it?"  demanded  Claridge  of  this  man. 

"  My  master  " 

"  You  mean  Sir  John  llarley  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well — yon  come  to  tell  us  that  it  is  all  over  with 
him?_  He  is  dead?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  servant.  "Sir  John  has  re- 
vived* he  is  sensible,  and  desires  to  seo  you."  . 

'•  Me!"  cried  Claridge. 

And  Percival  Grayle— himself  whiter  than  a  ghost- 
saw  that  even  the  tempter  changed  colour  and  trembled 
is  he  spoke. 


The  moment  was,  indeed,  critical. 

Sir  John  llarley  not  dead!  Then  he  must  become 
the  inevitable  witness  of  the  forgery  of  his  own  signature 
to  his  own  will ! 

And,  not  to  prolong  unnecessarily  this  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son — which  is  but  an  episode  or  bye-sccno  in 
our  strange  drama — this  speedily  happened. 

The  sick  man,  on  recovering  his  consciousness, 
naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  fair  niece, 
Rosalind,  and  to  tho  provision  ho  had  made  for  her. 
His  hand  wandered  for  the  will  beneath  his  pillow,  and 
it  was  gone !  Then  a  domestic  recollected  coming  sud- 
denly upon  Claridge  while  he  was  engaged  in  examining 
a  parchment ;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  ho  was  at  oace 
summoned  to  the  sick  chamber.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  deny  all  knowledge  of  tho  will ;  but  when  Sir  John's 
physician — who  was  too  good  a  phrenologist  to  have  any 
faith  in  the  clerical  tutor — insisted  on  sending  for  tho 
constables  before  any  one  then  present  left  the  room, 
he  reluctantly  yielded  up  the  parchment,  though  he 
would  confess  nothing. 

The  discovery  of  the  forgery  instantly  followed,  and 
suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  Claridge  :  his  answer  to 
that  was  simple.  He  produced  the  blotting-paper  on 
which  the  trial  signatures  had  been  made,  and  those 
acquainted  with  Percival  Grayie's  fine,  artistic  pen- 
manship, could  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  been  tempted 
into  committing  a  forgery. 

At  that  time  the  punishment  of  the  forger  was  death  ; 
but  the  passionate  entreaties  of  .Rosalind  prevailed  with 
the  old  man — himself  on  the  verge  of  the  grave — and  he 
stayed  his  hand,  and  declined  to  bring  the  offender  to 
justice. 

Yet  it  was  almost  a  mistaken  kindness ;  for  the 
punishment  which  overtook  the  offender  well-nigh 
crushed  him  beneath  its  terrible  load.  Rosalind  was 
torn  from  his  arms,  though  he  never  ceased  to  hold 
her  image  engraven  no.  his  heart.  The  avalanche  of 
debt,  which  he  had  so  vainly  tried  to  stave  off  with  a 
crime,  soon  fell  with  crushing,  overwhelming  force — 
since  the  auger  of  the  parent-  and  the  brother  was 
intensified  by  a  disclosure,  made  to  them  by  Sir  John, 
of  the  daring  forgery. 

The  debts  were  paid,  but  the  father  refused  ever  to 
behold  his  recreant  son  again. 

And  from  that  hour  the  boy  sank  and  sank  —  his 
bright  intellect  and  the  qualities  which  endeared  to  so 
many  failed  to  raise  him  again  in  the  social  scale.  The 
blight  which  fell  upon  him  so  early  never  was  removed ; 
and  though  the  few  who  know  his  sad  story  pitied  him 
as  one  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  they  knew  that 
all  attempts  to  restore  him  to  respectability  were  in. 
vain.  As  Percival  Grayle,  he  was  dead  to  the  world; 
he  only  dragged  on  an  aimless,  purposeless  life,  as  the 
brilliant  but  degraded — "Artist  Bob." 

And  now,  after  this  episode — which,  nevertheless,  ha3 
its  connection  with  the  main  heads  of  our  history, — we 
resume  the  latter  at  a  critical  and  important  paint. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TUE  ABDUCTION. 

On  the  night  after  the  adventure  in  Vanderhorn's 
studio,  the  rooms  occupied  by  Reginald  Clavers  in 
Cecil-street,  Strand,  presented  a  not  unusual  aspect. 

They  were  dense  and  hazy  with  tobacco  smoke,  the 
fumes  of  which  filled  the  whole  house.  And  when  the 
eye  became  accustomed  to  this,  and  was  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish objects,  those  presented  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Empty  bottles  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
rooms. 

Several  which  had  held  claret  and  light  early-in-the- 
morning  wines  were  scattered  about  the  floor;  a  cham- 
pagne bottle  was  conspicuous  among  the  chimney-piece 
ornaments,  while  the  table  was  covered  with  a  varied 
collection,  relieved  by  a  largo  spirit-case,  with  which 
tho  man  was  accustomed  to  travel. 

Clavers  himself,  as  he  sat  balancing  himself  in  his 
chair,  with  his  right  foot  on  the  hob,  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rooms.  Of  late  he  had  taken  to  drinking, 
as  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life. 

Day  and  night  he  poured  down  his  insatiate  throat 
liquors  in  all  shapes,  and  in  such  quantities  that  it  was 
a  marvel  he  retained  his  steadiness  of  brain  and  com- 
mand of  limb.  But,  strangely  enough,  no  amount  of 
drinking  appeared  tc  make  him  drunk  See  him  when 
you  would,  his  appearance  was  the  same.  He  had  ever 
a  fierce,  blood-shot  eye,  a  sodden  face — in  which  the 
bright  red  of  country  health  had  run  to  purple — and  a 
hot,  tremulous  hand  which  yielded  *in  the  grasp  like 
half-warm  dough. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  drmk  told  on  the  man, 
who,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health,  was  thus  sacrificing 
his  liberty  to  it.  Under  its  influence,  his  temper  grew 
day  by  day  more  violent,  his  instincts  more  brutal 

As  a  natural  consequence,  extreme  impatience  of 
check  or  hindrance  developed  itself;  and  on  this  par- 
ticular night,  as  he  swung  to  and  fro  in  his  chair,  his 
language  was  horrible  to  hear  It  was  merely  a  string 
of  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  man  who  was  keep- 
ing him  waiting. 

"  A  miserable,  degraded,  pauperised  ex-parson  to  keep 
me  waiting  ! "  he  cried.  "  Mc  !  Why,  I  keep  him — I'm 
fool  enough  to  stand  between  him  and  the  dogs,  and  he 
dares— dares— to  bo  an  houi  after  his  appointment! " 


As  he  spoke  he  looked  up  at  an  elegant  French  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  What !    Stopped  again  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

And  seizing  it  in  both  hands,  he  shook  it  until  every 
piece  of  mechanism  in  it  must  have  been  dislocated. 

"  Curse  you !  You  shall  go ! "  said  this  besotted  man, 
with  childish  rage,  "or  I'll  know  the  reason  why!  " 

But  the  violent  treatment  was  ineffectual. 

Tho  clock  would  not  go — the  pendulum  would  not 
work— and  the  fool  did  not  know  the  reason  why. 

Exasperated  at  this,  he  seized  the  poker  from  the 
fender,  and  grasping  it  with  both  hands,  brought  it 
down  upon  the  clock  with  a  forco  which  shattered  it, 
and  reduced  the  metal  to  a  shapeless  mass. 

At  that  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  tho  sharp, 
white  face  of  the  man  Claridge  peered  cautiously  into 
tho  room. 

Seeing  the  temper  of  his  patron,  ho  was  about  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat ;  but  Reginald  had  hoard  the  door  open, 
and  a  loud  "  Come  in!"  acquainted  his  visitor  with  that 
fact. 

-  As  he  uttered  the  words,  Reginald  retreated  toward 
tho  table,  and,  with  drunken  cunning,  secured  a  decanter 
of  port.  Then  as  Claridge  ouce  more  ventured  into  the 
room,  the  brute  raised  the  decanter,  and,  taking  deli, 
berate  aim,  threw  it  at  his  head. 

The  pieces  of  tho  broken  glass  fell  in  showers  about 
the  door,  while  the  wine  itself  made  a  large  red  blotch 
upon  the  white  paper,  but  Claridge  had  escaped  unhurt. 

With  a  smiling  face  ho  entered  the  room, 

"  Is  the  storm  over  ?"  he  atked. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  mister!"  exclaimed  the  brute,  ad- 
vancing with  clenched  fists,  "  if  you're  not  a  precious 
sight  more  punctual  in  keeping  your  appointments,  it'll 
be  the  worse  for  you,  and  no  mistake! 

"And  this,"  returned  tho  other,  "is  my  reward  for  a 
discovery  which  will  afford  you  more  amusement  than 
anything  you've  met  with  these  six  months." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Clavers,  sharply. 

"  If  you'll  give  me  time  to  take  a  seat  and  fill  my  pipe, 
or  if  you'll  order  another  bottle  of  the  old  port  you'vo 
been  so  lavish  of  over  there,  you  shall  have  it  chapter 
and  verse." 

The  man's  confidence  was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
his  brutal  patron,  who  tacitly  yielded  to  his  require- 
ments.  And  when  they  had  taken  their  seats  before 
tho  fire,  filled  their  glasses,  and  lit  their  pipes,  Claridgo 
commenced  the  narrative  of  his  adventure  at  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Vanderhorn. 

Reginald  listened  to  it  with  the  utmost  attention. 

"  And  what,"  he  asked,  "  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
you  arrive  upon  this  P 

"  Why,  that  Mr.  David  is  the  man  who  attempted 
your  life,  and  who  is  hiding  from  justice  under  that 
name,  and  that  Mrs.  David  is  the  woman  you  married, 
and  who  died  on  the  altar-steps." 

"But  how  tho  devil  can  my  dead  wifo  bo  another 
man's  living  wife  ?"  demanded  Reginald. 

"  Well,  it  is  rather  mysterious  on  the  face  of  it,"  was 
the  reply,  "  but  there  may  be  an  explanation  of  it." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Reginald  Clavers,  rising, 
and  leaning  one  arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  "  I  believe  tli<3 
whole  story  is  a  new  invention  of  your  clever  brain.  I 
didn't  half  believe  the  tale  about  the  white  mask,  and 
I'm  less  disposed  to  credit  this,  and  so  I  tell  you.  Why, 
you  admit  that  tho  woman  is  not  a  bit  like  the  one  you 
saw  married." 

"Very  little,  I  own;  but  there  is  something  about 
her  " 

"  Yes  :  the  foreign  accent,  for  instance." 
•*«  Well,  that  is  startling." 
"  The  dark  complexion,  whereas  that  of  Daisy  Thome 

was  pure  as  alabaster." 
"  That  might  bo  assumed." 

"Psh?.w!  I  don't  credit  the  story  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. And  though  the  fact  that  the  grave  of  Daisy 
Thome  was  found  tenantless  seems  at  first  to  give  a 
colouring  to  the  fiction,  you  mustn't  forget  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mad  «ld  fool,  her  grand- 
father, had  removed  the  body  piece  by  piece.  Why, 
the  skull  was  found  on  him!" 

Claridge  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment:  then  he  also 
rose  from  his  scat,  and  rested  his  elbow  on  the  mantel- 
piece 

"  Whether  I  am  right  or  you  are  right,"  he  said,  "  re- 
mains to  be  proved  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  this  is 
certain — my  bargain  went  no  further  than  to  establish 
the  identity  between  this  Mr.  David  and  Jasper  Fair- 
holt,  the  attempted  assassin.  If  I  do  that,  I  entitle 
myself  to  the  reward  " 

"And  you  shall  have  it,"  replied  tho  young  Sqniro. 
"  Give  me  the  chance  of  returning  the  buiiet  ho  so 
kindly  lent  me,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  If,  in  addition, 
you  can  restore  mc  " 

"  Your  wife  ?"  interrupted  Claridge,  with  a  grim 
smile 

"  Certainly  :  my  wife.   You  smile  incredulously  ?" 

"  Well,  knowing  what  I  know  " 

Reginald  faced  the  man  with  a  fierce  gesture. 

"  Dare  to  know  more  than  I  will  you  to  know,"  he 
said,  "and  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you— mind  that! 
And  now  come  ;  we've  fosled  away  time  enough  here; 
let  us  be  moving." 

The  tumblers  out  of  which  they  had  been  drinking 
wine  were  refilled ;  and  having  tossed  them  off,  tho  men 
sallied  out  together. 

The  night  was  very  dark. 
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It  needed  not  the  foggy  breath  of  November  to  render 
the  streets  gloomy  and  terrifying.  Not  a  star  glowed 
overhead;  and  the  lamps,  at  that  time  wholly  of  oil, 
and  suspended  at  rare  intervals,  rather  revealed  the 
darkness  than  relieved  it.  Moreover,  many  of  them  had 
been  blown  out  by  the  sharp,  cold  gusts  of  wind,  which 
ever  and  anon  swept  from  the  north. 

The  distance  was  pretty  considerable,  yet  little  passed' 
in  tho  way  of  conversation  between  the  two  men,  for  in 
truth  they  were  well  muffled  np,  and  seemed  by  no 
means  inclined  to  admit  the  cold  and  fog  into  com- 
panionship with  the  good  wine  they  had  so  freely  swal- 
lowed. 

Few  persons  were  abroad  ;  bnt  as  they  came  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  Berners-street,  two  pedestrians 
passed  them,  brushing  against  their  cloaks  on  the  nar- 
row pavement. 

They  were  talking. 

And  as  they  went  by,  the  remark  of  one  of  them  was 
distinctly  heard. 

"  All  this,"  he  said,  "  shows  that  there  is  mischief 
abroad.  Yon  are  watched  and  suspected  :  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  your  enemies  are  on  the  scent,  and 
you  may  any  hour  find  yourself  in  a  felon's  cell,  while 
ehe  " 

"  Say  no  more,"  cried  the  other ;  "  for  her  sake  1 
will  sacrifice  all.  I  will  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
rather  than  resign  her." 

Clavers  laid  his  arm  quickly  on  that  of  his  companion. 
"Dil  you  hear  that  voice?"  he  whispered,  as  the 
strangers  passed  on. 

"  Yea,  yes !  but  restrain  yourself,"  cried  Claridge, 
holding  back  the  young  Squire  by  main  force.  "  What 
would  you  do  r* 

'TU  Jasper  Fairholt!"  exclaimed  Clavers,  with 


had  now  become  habitual  to  him. 


Mm  tier 

"I 

"  Vonsense  I"  said  bis  companion.  "  While  yon  are 
brawling,  you  let  the  golden  opportunity  slip.  That 
wis  Jasper  Fairholt,  and  the  man  beside  him  was  the 
artist  VanderhoTn.  Wliatever  may  be  their  purpose 
abroad  at  this  hour,  I  know  not ;  but  one  thin"  is  cer- 
tain— while  they  are  away,  the  woman  is  alone. 

The  Squire  caught  tt  the  idea. 

"  True  ;  whether  it  is  Daisy,  or  whether  he  has  in 
despair  taken  another  wife,  we  can  strike  at  him  through 
her.  Should  the  worst  come  to  the  wont,  there  will 
always  be  time  to  run  him  through  the  body.  Come 
on,  come  on '" 

In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  house. 

There  were  no  lights  in  the  windows,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  house  was  empty,  or  the  inmates  had  re- 
tiredto  rest. 

"Now,  how  to  train  admission?"  fsked  the  Squire, 
"  t^at  ii  thi»  di^rni'r  " 

"You  make  difficulties  of  trifles,"  was  tho  reply. 
*  8ee!  it  would  seem  that  we  are  waited  for." 

As  he  tooke,  be  pointed  to  the  door  with  bis  hand  ; 
and  the  Squire,  peering  through  the  darkness,  per- 
ceived, to  his  astonishment,  that  tho  door  was  wide 
open. 

It  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his  companion's 

"There  is  some  mvstery  in  this,"  said  Claridge,  de- 
cisively; "why  ihould  they  guard  the  place  so  closely 
all  Aiy,  and  leave  it  open  to  any  intruder  at  mid- 
night r 

"No  matter  why,"  answered  Reginald;  "enough 
that,  the  door  is  ajar,  the  way  lie*  clear  before  us,  and 
we  have  enly  to  make  ourcelves  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion." 

Saving  this,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  bidding  the 

o»her  follow,  entered  tho  house,  as  qnietly  yet  as 
apecdily  as  possible.  For  a  second  or  two  the  passage 
wj4  traversed  ;  then  came  a  flight  of  stairs,  which  were 
not  difficult  of  avent  even  in  the  dark  ;  a  landing-place 
sneceeded,  then  more  stairs;  and,  finally,  they  reached 
the  floor  on  which  Vanderhorn's  studio  was  situated. 

A  line  of  light  beneath  the  door  indicated  thai  it 
wns  not  altogether  deserted. 

Mor9  than  this,  a  sound  caught  the  ears  of  the  in- 
truders, which  soou  convinced  them  that  an  altercation 

"Leave  rne,  sir,  or  I  will  instantly  ring  for  assist- 

"  Xo,  you  won't!''  retorted  a  man's  voice.  "The 
bell-wire  runs  down  the  rid..-  of  the  door,  and  I  took 


•la'pr  Fairholt  comes  ?"  ttftefl  the  man. 

Dt  called  on  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  any- 
i  answered,  in  a  strong  French  accent.  "I 


I  will  have  you,  though  it's  only  a  dead  carcase  that  I 
carry  from  this  place." 

Crouching  in  the  darkness,  the  men  heard  a  struggle 
and  a  scream  which  followed  these  words.  Their  first 
impulse — for,  though  besotted  and  degi-aded,  they  were 
men,  and  Englishmen — was  to  rush  to  the  rescue  ;  but 
a  whispered  hint  from  Claridge  made  them  remain 
quiet. 

"  She  will  escape  by  these  stairs ;  then  we  can  secure 
her  ;  or  he  will  bring  her  out,  and  we  " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish  the  sentence. 

There  was  a  fall,  followed  by  a  groan. 

Then,  after  a  momentary  interval  of  silence,  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  in  the  stream  of  light  which 
suddenly  issued — still  leaving  them  in  the  darkness — 
they  saw  the  miscreant,  Joe  Barton,  carrying  the  in- 
animate form  of  the  young  woman  who  was  called 
Mrs.  David  upon  his  shoulder. 

';  Now  ?'  whispered  the  Squire,  when  they  had  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces. 

And  instantly  stepping  into  the  light,  tho  two  men 
confronted  tlio  astonished  Barton,  the  points  of  their 
two  swords  gleaming  within  an  inch  of  his  breast. 

"Release  that  woman!"  cried  the  Squire,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  fire. 

"What,  Reginald  Clavers!  Have  we  met  again?" 
exclaimed  Barton.  "  This  time  we  do  not  part  till  one 
or  both  of  us  lies  here  a  coipse !" 

But  Claridge  interposed. 

"Fool!"  he  said,  "what  chance  have  3-ou  against 
two  ?    Drop  the  girl,  and  begone." 

"  Never !"  shouted  Barton,  savagely — "  never,  though 
you  hack  the  flesh  from  my  limbs !" 

The  determination  expressed  in  those  words  exasper- 
ated the  Squire  beyond  measure.  His  habits  of  intem- 
perance had  made  him  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
the  bold  front  which  Burton  assumed  filled  him  with  fury. 

A  wild  beast  would  have  been  more  under  control 
than  he  was  nt  that  moment. 

"  Come  on !"  he  cried  to  Claridge.  "  Cut  at  him — 
slash  him — maim  him — hack  him  to  pieces !  Cur !  why 
don't  yon  help  me?" 

Supporting  the  gagged  and  bound  form  of  the  young 
woman  on  his  left  arm,  Joe  Barton  contrived  for  a  time 
to  parry,  and  very  cleverly,  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
Squire,  whose  mad  rage  defeated  itself.  With  more 
caution — dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a  fear  of  consequences 
— Claridge  at  first  lent  very  little  assistance;  but,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  ho  presently  rushed  forward,  and 
throwing  his  arms  round  tho  captive,  wrenched  her 
from  the  grasp  of  Barton. 

With  the  prize  thus  secured,  he  hastened  down  the 
stairs,  and  out  of  the  house,  leaving  tho  combatants  to 
their  own  resources. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  two  men  was  to  continue  the 
life-or-death  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  but 
Barton  was  not  so  blinded  with  rage  as  to  be  inclined 
to  relinquish  his  prize,  even  at  the  cost  of  gratifying 
his  vengeful  feelings  against  the  Squire.  After  a  few 
passes,  therefore,  he  contrived  to  reacli  the  6tnirs,  and 
seizing  a  fit  moment,  he  adroitly  took  to  his  legs,  and 
rushed  from  his  antagonist,  heeding  none  of  tho  cries  of 
"coward!"  "  poltroon !"  and  so  forth,  which  Reginald 
launched  at  him  as  he  pursued,  with  his  sword  yet 
driwn. 

But  though  this  flight  was  dictated  by  policy,  it  very 
nearly  cost  the  man  his  life.  Reginald  Clavers  was 
furious  with  rage,  and  being  naturally  agile,  he  gained 
so  closely  upon  Barton,  that  the  point  of  his  sword 
almost  touched  the  man  s  back. 

The  only  thinir  in  the  latter's  favour  was  tho  dark- 
ness. Reginald  could  not  see  his  flying  antagonist;  bo 
only  heard  his  footsteps  and  his  hard  breathing.  Still, 
he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  gaining  on  him — so  con- 
vinced, that  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  milking  a  lunge, 
when  Barton  had  recourse  to  a  trick  which  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  suggested  to  him. 

The}  had  reached  the  top  of  the  last  flight  of  step3, 
when  Barton  quietly  and  noiselessly  dropped  down,  and 
lny  extended  at  full  length.  As  a  natural  conKequence, 
and  one  for  which  ho  was  quite  prepared,  the  Squire  no 
sooner  reached  him,  than,  stumbling  over  the  unex- 
pected obstacle,  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs. 

Barton  heard  him  descend  with  a  groan,  and  his  first 
impulse  was  to  run  him  through  th»  body) and  so  gratify 
at  tine  blow  his  pent-up  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenue  ; 
but  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  pilcnt  street — it  was 
after  midnight — caught  his  ear,  and  deterred  hiin. 

"  I  shall  he  taken  for  his  murder  on  the  spot,"  he 
argued  ;  "  and  the  woman  will  havo  escaped." 

.Acting  on  motives  of  prudence  rather  than  jtoeeipm 
he  therefore  stole  from  tho  houso,  and  shrunk  quietly 
away  down  the  dark  street,  jnst  as  throe  individuals 
were  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  road,  for  tho  purpose  of 
entering  the  house  he  had  thus  opportunely  quitted. 


"  .-.a 7  or  sUrrfi,  « 
"  No  ,  I  pr  r  m  v 
tact  that  you  knew  t 
more  than  1  e//iiM  t 
be»u  ray  rock-ahe-id 
bore  to  parley.  Wc 


1  as  I  entered  this  room, 

p'.td.        >.  •• 

.    Yon  couldn't  hide  the 


have  mat,  and  we  part  do  more,  |  condition. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BOB  ASKS  A  tiUESIIOtf. 

Two  hour  1  later  than  the  incidents  recorded  in  our  last 
Oliapter,  Artist  Bob,  a,s  he  was  railed  (but  PcTcival 
'in  le,  fis  we  know  him  to  have  been  named)  was 
making  Ins  way  homo.vards. 
It  was  Lia  usual  hour,  but  he  was  not  in  hid  customary 


Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  have  reeled 
along  with  the  uncertain  step  of  a  man  who  is  carrying 
a  load  of  good  liquor,  which,  though  carefully  stowed 
away,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well-balaueed.  Ho 
would  have  reeled  from  side  to  side,  and  have  awakened 
sleepers — by  this  time  far  into  their  second  sleep — with 
occasional  snatches  of  song,  or  ringing  imitations  of  tho 
cries  of  cats  or  the  barking  of  house-dogs. 

These  were  Bob's  nightly  pastimes  —  they  seemed 
essential  to  his  rest,  though  that  extended  over  three  or 
four  hours  only ;  but  on  this  particular  night,  two  extra- 
ordinary changes  had  taken  place. 

Bob  was  sober,  and  was  silent. 

He  walked  as  straight  as  a  man  can  walk  through 
dark,  uupaved  streets ;  and  he  did  not  cheer  the  sleepers 
with  a  single  outburst  of  song  or  a  solitary  cry. 

Something  was  evidently  wrong  with  him ;  and  his 
grievance  found  vent  in  repeated  growls  and  muttered 
execrations. 

"  She  shall  be  found,"  he  muttered  at  length  ;  "she 
shall  be  found,  if  she  lives.  And  as  for  that  blackguard 
Claridge,  I  will  wring  his  neck  for  him !" 

From  which  Christian  sentiment  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Bob  was  aware  of  the  outrage  which  had  taken 
place  that  night,  and  had  something  more  than  suspi- 
cicion  as  to  the  perpetrator  of  it. 

The  state  of  affairs  was,  in  fact,  this  : — 

Vauderhorn  and  his  lodger — Mr.  David,  as  he  was 
called — had,  as  was  their  nightly  wont,  sallied  forth, 
partly  for  fresh  air,  and  partly  to  arrange  plans  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  latter,  who  was,  we  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  admitting,  no  other  than  Jasper  Fairholt 
himself. 

This  will  have  been' surmised,  and  there  is  no  object 
in  concealing  the  fact.  It  has  simply  not  been  stated, 
because  no  opportunity  has  yet  occurred.  The  only 
points  which  it  would  be  yet  premature  to  disclose  are — 
why  Jasper  Fairholt  remained  in  London,  under  tho 
assumed  name  of  David  ?  and  what  were  the  causes 
which  had  induced  him  to  take  as  his  wife  a  woman 
who  in  many  material  respects  resembled,  but  in  more 
respects  differed  from,  the  lamented  Daisy  Thome? 

Without  going  into  either  of  these  questions,  it  may 
be  stated  that  Jasper  had  reasons,  and  strong  ones,  for 
remaining  as  he  was,  unknown  and  unrecognised ;  while 
the  reason  which  he  himself  assigned  for  having  allied 
his  fortune  with  that  of  the  woman  he  had  taken  for  his 
wife, was  unanswerable.  It  was  this,  that  ho  had  chosen 
her  for  her  rosemblancc  to  that  departed  saint  whoso 
imago  haunted  him  clay  and  night.' 

That  was  his  explanation,  and  it  became  his  safeguard, 
seeing  that,  to  those  who  insisted  most  on  the  identity 
of  Mrs.  David  and  Daisy  Thorne,  it  might  be  urged  with 
the  greater  confidence. 

However,  this  is  a  digression.  As  we  were  saying, 
Mr;  Vanderhoru  and  Jasper  were  abroad  that  night,  as 
they  had  been  on  many  previous  nights,  and  Mrs.  David 
was  left  guarded,  as  they  supposed,  with  more  than  cus- 
tomary precautions.  But  on  their  return,  accompanied, 
by  Bob,  they  found  the  room  ehe  had  occupied  empty 
and  deserted,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  lay  tho 
senseless  body  of  a  man. 

Very  little  examination  served  to  show  them  that  this 
individual  was  110  other  than  Reginald  Clavers,  whoso 
fall  had  stunned  and  shaken  him.  Why  he  came  to  bo 
found  there  was  a  mystery  to  all  of  them.  Bob  sus- 
pected some  collusion,  either  between  Claridge  and  tho 
Squire,  or  Joe  Barton  and  the  Squire  ;  but,  whichever 
might  bo  tho  person  implicated,  it  was  cliflicult  for  him 
to  imagine  the  state  of  things  which  had  induced  the 
accomplice  to  abandon  his  principal. 

However,  that  was  no  time  to  debate  such  points. 
There  w;la  main  fact,  that  Jasper  Fairholt' s  wifo 
had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from  under  tho  roof  lie  had 
provided  for  her ;  and  there  lay  outstretched  before 
him  the  villain  who  had  done  him  such  gross  wrong  in 
the  matter  of  his  first  love,  Daisy  Thorne. 

Tho  natural  impulso  of  Fairholt  was  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  pin  the  fellow  to  tho  earth ;  but  from  this 
he  was  dissuaded  by  Boh,  who  pointed  out  to  him  that 
It  might  go  hard  with  him  should  the  body  be  found 
in  his  house,  seeing  that  grave  suspicion  already  rested 
upon  him  (as  ho  had  that  night  admitted)  of  attempting 
the  life  of  this  very  man. 

"  It  would  be  impossible,"  ho  urged,  "to  show  why 
he  came  here.  Enough  that  he  would  be  here — a  corpse, 
and  with  marks  of  violence  upon  it." 

"But  am  I  ever  to  stand  calmly  by,"  cried  Jasper, 
"and  suffer  any  and  every  wrong  this  ruflian  chooses  to 
heap  upon  my  head?  That  bloated  wretch  has  been 
the  blight  upon  my  life,  and  now  that  I  catch  him  in 

the  very  act  of  robbing  1110  for  the  second  time  " 

"  Why,  you  can't  do  Defter,"  interrupted  Bob,  "  than 
koeii  him  as  a  hostage,  till  wo  discover  what  has  become 
of  tlio  lost  one." 

"  Good  V  interposed  Vauderhorn  ;  "  there  is  a  strong 
room  on  the  basement  of  this  house,  from  which  I  defy 
him  to  escape.  Let  us  remove  him  thero,  and  wring 
from  him  tlio  secret  of  tho  retreat  to  which  Madamo 
David  has  been  conveyed." 
Fairholt  tacitly  consented.  ; 
The  terror  and  bewilderment,  of  the  scene  overcame 
bun  so  much,  that  he  was  a  child  in  tho  hadds  of  tho 
others.  Ho  could  only  ut'rr  cries  of  anguish,  mingled 
with  the  mime  of  Felice—  for  so  tho  fair  object  of  his 
grief  war-;  named— still  returning  to  th'o'loading  iden  of 
wreaking  instant  vcugcaucc  upon  tho  dastardly  Squire. 
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EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


Tho  removal  of  the  latter  to  the  strong  room — only 
accessible  through  a  movublo  flag  in  tho  stone  floor — 
and  the  subsequent  search  for  tho  lost  woman,  occupied 
several  hours.  Not  only  "Pivins's,"  but  every  haunt 
which  Barton  was  known  to  frequent,  was  searched  by 
the  indefatigable  Bob,  but  in  vain.  For  Claridgo,  too, 
ho  made  eager  and  minuto  inquiries ;  and  at  last  it 
drew  towards  morning,  and  no  result  had  been  attained. 

Then,  weary  and  dispirited,  Bob  had  taken  his  leave 
of  Jasper  and  the  friendly  Vanderhorn,  and  was  now 
tailing  his  solitary  way  home,  with,  however,  the  fixed 
idea  of  looking  into  the  street  in  which  Barton  lived,  in 
tho  vague  hope  that  he  might  be  encountered  returning 
home ;  for  any  hope  of  seeing  him,  when  onco  there,  he 
knew  was  hopeless.    Joe  was  "  never  at  home." 

Nursing  this  intention,  Bob  had  turned  into  the  dark, 
narrow  street  in  which  tho  man  lived,  when  he  per- 
ceived, or  thought  ho  perceived,  a.  shadow  stealing 
along  in  the  gloom  of  the  opposite  side. 

Moved  by  an  irresistible  instinct,  he  rushed  across 
the  road,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man. 

"  Barton !"  he  cried ;  "  where  is  she  ?" 

The  man  replied  by  throwing  off  his  unexpected 
antagonist. 

"  Hands  off,"  ho  cried,  "  whoever  you  are  !" 

"What!"  cried  Bob;  "I  was  mistaken,  was  I? 
'Tisn't  Barton,  it  is  Claridge  !" 

And  again  he  was  about  to  renew  his  hold;  but  the 
other — probably  recognising  his  adversary,  as  ho  had 
himself  been  recognised,  by  his  voice — suddenly  ducked 
his  head,  and  started  off  down  the  dark  street. 

But  Bob  was  at  his  heels.  However  recklessly  he 
bounded  along,  the  prodigal,  who  had  suffered  such 
grievous  wrong  at  his  hands,  kept  np  with  him ;  and 
the  chase  became  intensely  exciting ;  when  of  a  sudden, 
the  sound  of  Claridge's  footsteps  ceased. 

The  pursuer  became  conscious  that  he  was  running 
in  vain — pursuing  what  was  not  there  to  elude  him ! 

Finding  this,  he  stopped,  and  peered  around.  Dark- 
ness— silence — nothing  more ! 

"  He  cannot  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  or  flown  into 
the  air,"  exclaimed  the  young  man ;  "  he  must  be  skulk- 
ing in  some  doorway.  I  would  give  anything  for  a 
lamp !" 

But  lamp  there  was  none.  The  faintest  possible  dash 
of  dawn  mingled  with  the  black  night — too  little  for 
him  to  discern  any  object  with  clearness.  He  could  only 
tell  that  the  street  was  narrow,  and  that  rows  of  spiked 
area-railings  ran  along  on  either  side.  The  most  na- 
tural supposition  was,  that  the  man  pursued  must  have 
rushed  down  one  of  those  areas ;  but  this  was  nega- 
tived by  the  fact  that  of  all  those  along  which  Bob  ran 
his  hands,  the  gates  were  fastened,  and  he  must  have 
heard  the  click  of  any  one  of  them  closing. 

While  he  was  debating  this  point,  a  solution  of  the 
matter  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

He  stood  running  his  hands  listlessly  to  and  fro 
against  tho  cold,  damp  iron  railings,  when,  all  at  once, 
they  encountered  something  warm. 

It  was  the  hand  of  another  man  !  A  hand  clenched 
round  the  iron  railing  with  a  firm  hold. 

Aud  it  was  followed  by  a  crash,  and  a  rushing  of  feet, 
■which  rendered  the  mystery  perfectly  clear.  Claridge 
had,  in  effect,  scrambled  over  the  spiked  railings,  and 
had  hung  suspended  by  his  hands,  in  the  hope  that  his 
baffled  pursuer  would  either  have  hastened  on  or  re- 
traced his  steps  when  he  found  that  he  was  off  the 
scent.  The  discovery  of  the  trick  left  only  one  resource 
open — it  was  that  of  dropping  into  the  area. 

In  an  instant  Bob  had  hold  of  the  area-spikes,  and 
was  himself  descending  on  the  other  side. 

Rendered  desperate  by  this,  Claridge  tried  the  base- 
ment-door of  tho  house ;  it  was  fastened,  and  would 
not  yield  to  his  strength.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
chief  alternative  that  suggested  itself  was  the  one  of 
fairly  confronting  Bob,  and  boldly  denying  all  know- 
ledge of  the  events  of  the  night.  But  before  that  there 
■was  one  other  resource — there  was  the  window ! 

While  Bob  was  in  the  act  of  descending  into  the  area, 
the  ex-curate  applied  both  hands  to  the  sash  of  the  kitch- 
en wiudow.  It  yielded,  and  lie  was  in  the  house.  Be- 
fore a  minute  had  elapsed,  the  pursuer  was  there 
also. 

it  tiad  been  Claridge's  idea  that  he  could  ascend  noise- 
lessly through  tho  house,  and  Jet  himself  out  at  the 
front-door  unperceived ;  but  the  young  man  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  he  found  himself  pursued  from  floor 
to  floor,  until  he  had  reached  an  attic,  the  door  of  which 
stood  three  inches  open,  as  indicated  by  the  light  of  a 
candle  within. 

It  was  a  wretched  and  forlorn  place ;  the  ceiling  hung 
in  loose,  bagging  spots,  as  if  every  moment  threatening 
to  fall.  From  the  damp  walls — on  which  the  slimy 
trail  of  insects  was  perceptible — the  plaster  had  already 
fallen  in  patches.  The  only  furniture  was  a  bed  of 
straw,  tossed  into  a  corner ;  a  dirty  table,  a  common 
deal  settle,  aud  one  rush-bottomed  chair.  The  only 
other  items  were  the  inkstand,  in  which  the  candle 
burned  against  the  wall,  and  an  empty  bottle  on  the 
table. 

Before  either  knew  whither  they  were  going,  tho  two 
men  were  in  this  room. 
"At  last!"  exclaimed  the  younger,  drawing  his 

eword. 

"  What  would  you  do ?"  demanded  Claridge,  also 
drawing,  but  with  such  trepidation  that  his  sword  shim- 
mered in  the  faint  light. 


"  You  know,"  cried  tho  other.  "  You  and  your 
gang — Joe  Barton  and  the  rest — have  carried  oft' a  wo- 
man from  her  homo  to-night." 

"  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  ! "  began  the  other. 

"Wretch!"  cried  the  youth.  "Daro  to  deny  it,  and 
I  will  spit  you  !" 

"  But— but  I  " 

"  Look  hero !  I  haven't  forgotten  the  old  time,  whon 
you  were  my  tutor  and  I  your  dupe.  I, remember  your 
habits — see  here!" 

He  drew  from  his  pocket,  as  he  spoke,  that  which 
appeared  to  bo  only  a  wisp  of  papor. 

"  Do  you  see  ?"  he  said,  holding  it  in  his  left  hand, 
the  point  of  his  sword  gleaming  above  it ;  "  that  is  how 
you  carry  your  snuff,  tutor— upon  that  paper  there  is 
writing,  there  are  mathematical  calculations  in  your 
hand.    It  is  yours." 

"And  what  then?" 

"  What !    That  paper  was  picked  up  in  the  passage  in 

which  you  left  tho  Squire  of  Grimwood  murdered  " 

"  What?  is  ho  dead?" 

"  Ha !  ha !  You  are  caught.  Those  words  convict 
you  of  the  crime.  That  start  also  betrayed  you.  Now, 
since  you  were  of  the  gang,  where  is  the  woman  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Again — where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  have  answered  you." 

"  Yes,"  retorted  the  other,  backing  until  he  had 
closed  the  door,  "  you  have  answered  me ;  but  I  am  not 
satisfied.  Claridge — wretch  that  you  are — I  yesterday 
warned  you  to  beware  if  you  dared  approach  the  house 
in  which  we  met.  You  disregarded  that  warning — I 
now  give  you  another;  I  warn  you  that  unless  you 
answer  my  question  only  one  of  us  leaves  this  room 
alive !" 

"  And  that  one,"  cried  Claridge,  suddenly  rushing 
upon  the  other,  "  must  be  me." 

The  movement  was  adroit ;  but  if  he  had  learned 
nothing  else  in  the  schools,  the  young  man  was  a  master 
of  fence.  He  was  on  his  guard  in  an  instant ;  and  as  if 
Fate  itself  presided  over  that  dark  hour  of  vengeance, 
the  assailant's  sword  snapped  close  off,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  on  the  floor  defenceless. 

"  Where  is  the  woman  ?"  demanded  the  other,  leaning 
over  him. 

"  I  know  not,"  was  the  sullen  reply. 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Once  more — and  once  only — where  is  the  wife  of 
Jasper  Fairholt  ?" 

"  I  have  answered  you." 

"  You  will  return  me  a  better  and  another  answer," 
said  Bob. 

And  with  the  point  of  his  sword  he  pricked  the  bare 
throat  of  the  ex-curate. 
"  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  neither  know  nor  will  I  tell,"  said  Claridge. 

"Liar!"  exclaimed  the  other;  "you  cannot  deceive 
me  by  your  denial.  I  ask,  and  I  will  know.  You  feel 
that — and  that — do  }'ou  not  ?" 

Again  he  pricked  with  his  sword  the  exposed  throat. 

But  there  was  no  reply. 

"  Once  more  I  will  put  the  question;  and  once  more 
I  will  await  the  reply.  If  it  is  false,  by  the  Heaven 
above  us,  you  die !  You  have,  been  the  shadow  upon  my 
life ;  and  without  remorse  I  will  kill  you  !" 

Claridge  only  smiled. 

He  did  not  believe  that  the  young  man,  whose  tone 
was  calm  and  his  voice  subdued,  meant  what  he  said. 
But  he  was  mistaken.  In  that  moment  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  were  thronging  upon  his  brain.  The  idea  of 
vengeance — instant  and  deadly — was  shaping  itself  in 
his  mind. 

Therefore  it  was  no  idle  threat  which  he  had  uttered ; 
and  there  was  a  terribie  earnestness  in  his  voice  when 
he  said — 

"  Again — and  for  the  last  time — where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Claridge. 

The  reply  irritated  Percival  beyond  endurance.  His 
eyes  flamed ;  his  lips  were  compressed ;  his  breathing 
was  thick  and  rapid. 

"  I  will  know,'  he  said. 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Claridge,  defiantly. 

The  next  instant,  the  sword  of  Percival  Grayle,  whom 
his  arts  had  transformed  into  the  outcast  Bob,  pierced 
the  recreant's  throat,  and  pinned  him  to  the  floor ! 

As  the  young  man  drew  it  out,  a  great  gush  of  blood 
spurted  out  over  the  room. 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Bob,  coolly  wiping  his  sword 
between  his  finger  and  thumb.  "  It  was  my  destiny  to 
avenge  myself  in  that  fool's  blood." 

Then  he  replaced  his  sword,  and  quitting  the  room, 
slowly  descended  the  stairs,  in  the  darkness,  until  he  had 
reached  the  passage  of  the  house  leading  to  the  street 
door.  It  was  fastened  only  by  a  latch ;  aud  lifting  that, 
he  let  himself  out  into  the  street,  and  walked  away. 

An  hour  later,  a  man  hastily  entered  that  street ;  and 
having  traversed  it  with  rapid  strides,  he  paused  before 
the  house  from  which  Claridge  had  emerged.  Then 
with  the  manner  of  one  who  was  familiar  with  tho  task, 
he  thrust  a  key  into  tho  lock,  and  entered. 

Creeping  noiselessly  up  the  stairs,  as  if  fearful  of  dis- 
turbing the  inmates  of  the  house  by  his  late  return,  the 
man  at  length  reached  the  room,  in  which  the  light 
was  still  burning. 

With  a  ghastly  stare,  he  recognised  the  dead  body  of 
Claridge  lying  upon  the  floor,  stiffening  in  its  blood. 


Then  snatching  the  candle  from  the  wall,  he  stooped 
and  hurriedly  examined  tho  features. 

And  the  light  which  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  dead 
illuminated  his  own  also. 

It  was  that  of  Joe  Barton ! 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  VIOLETS. 

A  CHAPTER  roil  THE  CHILDREN. 

Where  the  violet  got  so  pretty  a  name  is  uncertain ; 
but  tho  best  account  of  the  origin  of  the  flower,  at  least 
the  one  which  suits  my  taste  the  best,  is  that  it  sprung 
up  to  be  the  food  for  poor  persecuted  Io!  Io  was  the 
daughter  of  Inachus  and  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  you  know, 
was  tho  god  who  kept  that  old  blacksmith,  Vulcan, 
forging  thunderbolts  for  him.  Well,  Jupiter  loved  Io 
very  much,  and  this  made  Mrs.  Jupiter,  who  was  called 
Juno,  very  jealous.  Sometimes  when  Jupiter  went  to 
visit  Io  he  used  to  put  on  a  great  coat  of  clouds  and 
thick  mist,  so  that  Juno  should  not  know  him  ;  but  tho 
keen  eyes  of  a  jealous  woman  are  seldom  blind — she 
needed  no  opera-glass  to  detect  him  ;  so  this  love  affair 
kept  up  a  constant  "fuss  in  the  family,"  and  Jupiter, 
not  really  wishing  to  kill  off  Juno  with  -one  of  his 
thunderbolts,  thought  he  would  get  out  of  the  scrape 
the  easiest  way  he  could,  so  he  changed  his  beloved  Io 
into  a  beautiful  white  heifer. 

But  Juno  had  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  was  not  to 
be  cheated  in  this  way ;  so  she  praised  tho  beauty  of  tho 
heifer,  and  begged  Jupiter  to  give  it  to  her ;  and  she 
turned  it  into  a  pasture  whero  nothing  but  bitter  herbs 
grew,  and  got  an  old  fellow  named  Argus,  who  had  a 
hundred  eyes  and  was  always  watching  everybody,  to 
watch  the  heifer.  Jupiter  soon  discovered  ho  "was 
sold,"  and  sent  Mercury  to  kill  off  Argus,  so  that  Io 
could  once  more  have  her  liberty.  But  no  sooner  was 
Argus  gono  than  Juno  determined  to  torment  Io  worse 
than  ever ;  so  she  sent  some  sort  of  a  stinging,  biting 
fly  to  vex  her.  Tho  fly  was  too  small  to  notice,  catch, 
or  kill,  but  just  mean  enough  to  be  a  torment,  and  that 
was  all  it  knew,  and  all  it  was  good  for. 

I  have  seen  some  people  who  make  me  think  of  Juno's 
fly ;  they  aro  only  mean  torments,  made,  I  suppose,  to 
develope  the  patience  of  those  they  torment. 

Poor  Io  wandered  almost  all  over  the  earth  to  get 
away  from  her  tormentor,  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  she 
entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her  to  her  former  state, 
which  he  did. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  while  Io  was  in  this  trial  state  that 
the  sweet  violets  grew  up  for  her  food.  Thus  you  see 
their  first  mission  to  the  earth  was  one  of  love  and 
mercy.    Love  and  mercy  are  always  modest. 

The  violet  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Even  in  Persia  it  disputes  the  palm  of  supremacy  with 
the  rose.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  first 
in  Europe.  Therefore,  we  may  suppose  poor  Io  made 
her  bridal  tour  while  in  the  Nebuchadnezzar  state 
through  that  country. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  violets,  and  all  the  pansies 
belong  to  this  family.  The  word  pansy  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  word  pense'e,  which  means  thought.  You 
remember  Shakespeare  somewhere  says,  "  And  there's 
pansies,  that's  for  thought."  Thoughtful,  wasn't  it,  for 
the  violet  to  spring  up  for  Io  ? 

They  are  very  rich  in  colouring,  and  very  diversified 
in  shade.  We  can  seldom  find  two  alike.  Apart  from 
its  beauty  and  fragrance,  the  violet  has  been  highly 
esteemed  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  most  popular 
sherbet  of  the  Turks,  which  is  drank  by  the  Grand 
Seignior  himself,  is  made  of  violets  and  sugar.  Wonder 
if  the  violet  wine  imparts  its  native  modesty  to  the  royal 
drinker  ?  An  infusion  of  violets  is  much  used  by  the 
chemists  for  detecting  acids  and  alkalies.  So  we  think 
true  worth  and  modesty  are  a  very  good  detector  of  the 
sour  and  biting  properties  we  sometimes  find  in  cha- 
racters which  are  subject  to  our  analysis. 

One  of  the  most  successful  modes  of  cultivating  the 
violet  is  to  plant  it  on  moist,  shaded,  rocky  borders  in  a 
light  soil.  It  will  plopagate  itself  by  runners  in  the 
same  manner  as  strawberries,  and  you  may  multiply  the 
plants  to  any  extent  by  cutting  them  off  and  trans- 
planting. It  loves  a  mixture  of  chalk  in  the  soil.  And 
here  let  me  say  a  word  about  chalk-eating.  I  have 
known  school-girls  to  eat  chalk  and  slate-pencils!  'Tis 
"all  wrong,  positively  injurious.  All  animal  life  is  sus- 
tained by  organic  matter — all  vegetable  life  by  inorganic. 
Now,  unless  a  girl  fancies  herself  to  be  a  violet  or  somo 
other  plant,  she  should  never  cat  inorganic  substances, 
as  they  can  never  under  any  conditions  be  converted 
into  blood  to  vitalise  the  system ;  but  if  she  will  pulverise 
the  ohalk  and  mix  a  little  of  it  with  the  earth  in  the 
violet  bed,  they  will  eat  it  and  thrive  upon  it. 

Ripening  the  seed  always  injures  the  plant  for  flower- 
ing ;  so,  if  you  would  have  many  and  perfect  flowers, 
pick  off  the  seed  buds  as  soon  as  the  petals  drop. 

The  violet  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  in 
tho  Floral  Games  the  golden  violet  was  among  tho 
prizes. 

"  And  in  that  golden  vase  was  set 
The  prize — the  purple  violet." 

"  Of  kindred  race,  but  brighter  dyes, 
On  that  fair  bank  a  pansy  grew, 
That  borrowed  from  the  indulgent  skies 
A  velvet  shade  and  purple  hue." 
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FAMILY  PASTIME. 

UMIIIIHIiWt 
1.  Wht  is  a  retired  carpenter  like  a  lector er  ? 
3.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  a  horse  has  six  legs  ? 

3.  In  what  month  ought  monkeys  to  bathe  ? 

4.  With  what  tree  would  a  donkey  write  ? 


5.  What  popular  artist  does  one  of  these  two  desir- 
able articles  resemble,  and  which  ? 

6.  What  cities  in  Somersetshire  would  be  most  valued 
in  the  East  ? 

7.  Why  is  a  castigation  like  a  bee  gathering  honey  ? 

8.  Why  are  many  innkeepers'  wives  like  generals  ? 

9.  Why  are  seeds  when  sown  like  gate-posts  ? 

10.  When  are  soldiers  most  admired  by  an  infant  ? 

ENIGMA. 


ENIGMATICAL  BOUQUET  OF  WILD  FLOWERS. 

A.  A  cunning  thief,  and  an  article  of  dress ;  b.  a 
colour  and  a  vessel ;  c.  a  quad  raped  and  a  gay  young 
lady ;  d.  one  of  the  elements,  and  an  emblem  of  modesty  j 
«.  a  useful  animal,  and  part  of  a  lady's  dress ;  /.  a  fop, 
and  the  forest  king ;  g.  a  domestic  animal,  and  a  beau- 
tiful colour ;  h.  to  emulate,  an  interjection,  and  to  pre- 
vent ;  i.  terra  firma,  and  to  rival ;  j.  an  auxiliary  verb. 

BOUND  GAMES. 

Game  of  Quotations.— This  pleasant  pastime  is  cal- 
culated for  those  advanced  beyond  the  ago  of  mere 
childhood :  it  was  suggested  by  a  party  of  friends  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  a  loug  voyage  to  those  of  the 
passengers  who  disliked  spending  their  overlings  in 
whist  and  piquet.  It  originated  in  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  quotations.  One  of  the  party  speaking  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  she  possessed,  observed,  that 
she  did  not  think  any  quotation  could  be  made  for  which 
she  could  not  give,  at  least,  the  book',  and  probably  the 
chapter.  A  gentleman  doubted  this  extent  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  8criptnres,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  tell 
him  where  the  words  were  to  be  found — "  Is  there  any 
taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg  ?  "  It  was  only  when  she 
actually  saw  the  text  in  the  Bible  that  she  could  believe  it 
was  really  a  pan  of  the  Book  of  Job.  One  of  the  friends 
observed  that  many  pvr.ple  wen-'  in  the  habit  of  quoting 
without  knowing  the  author,  and  it  would  be  a  curious 
investigation  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  most  com- 
mon quotations  would  be  ascribed  by  that  company  to 
wrong  authors.  Finally  the  game  was  organised,  and 
was  played  thus  : — The  company  being  seated  together, 
drew  lota  for  the  first  speaking.  The  person  on  whom 
the  lot  fell  was  to  give  some  quotation — the  more  gene- 
rally in  use  the  better — and  whoever  first  guessed  it, 
ana  could  support  his  opinion  by  giving  the  context, 
was  to  have  the  second  text,  and  so  on.  It  was  held 
that,  in  case  of  dispute,  the  author  himself  only  should 
U  the  umpire,  so  that  the  work  must  be  produced  to 
decide  any  question.  The  forfeit  for  inability  to  give 
the  author's  name  was  of  a  character  corresponding 
with  the  amusement  itself.  The  defaulters  were  either 
to  sing  or  recite  a  piece  (prose  or  poetry),  according  to 
their  ability.  For  inability  to  furnish  a  quotation  in 
turn,  the  penalty  of  learning  by  heart  some  short  piece 
was  exacted.  This  was  to  be  dene  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  society.  In  the  interim,  also,  disputed  points 
were  to  be  solved,  and  everyone  was  to  he  prepared  for 
taking  his  share  of  the  game.  It  was  agrcea  that,  as 
from  the  varied  mental  calibre  of  the  friends,  somo  would 
otherwise  almost  monopolise  the  replies,  and  conse- 
quently, the  less  gifted  would  lose  their  interest  in  tho 
game,  each  quotation  proffered  by  one  should  be  given 
for  solution  to  each  individually,  according  as  they  sat 
round  the  table. 


ANSWERS — No.  3. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

L  Iron  (I  run). 

2.  The  Emperor  Issues  his  manifestoes,  and  the  beggar 
m.inirViU  toes  without  his  shoes  (issues). 

3.  When  experience  has  made  hirn  sago. 

4.  Because  it  has  lost  its  heart. 

5.  Because  he  has  overcome  the  Titans. 
fi.  The  Earl  of  Wir  klow. 

7.  Because  he  ii  fall  of  bows  (boughs). 

8.  Bee  ui*e  he  puts  an  end  to  your  panes. 

'j.  Bwause  they  are  man-kind  and  woman-kind. 


10.  To  the  White  Horse  Cellar  (seller). 

11.  Because  they  are  rulers  of  hosts. 

12.  Because  it  is  a  cat-ass-trophy. 

13.  When  it  is  Eton. 

14.  When  it  is  high-flown. 

PRACTICAL  PUZZLES. 

1.  The  key  is  as  follows .— 
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2.  The  following  is  the  answer 

'mmm  o 
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THE  JESTER. 
Fatal  to  Man-— Still-worms. 
The  Coolest  Word  in  the  French  Lancuaoe.- 
Tci. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  your  wife  will  get  married 
again  when  you  die  ?" — "  I  hope  sho  may,  as  thoro  will 
bo  one  man  in  the  world  who  will  know  how  to  pity 
me." 

Useful. — A  Yankee  has  invented  a  machine  for  ex- 
tracting the  lies  from  quack  advertisements.  Somo  of 
them  are  never  seen  after  entering  tho  machine,  as  only 
tho  truth  comes  out. 

Thoughtful. — A  widow  lady,  sitting  by  a  cheerful 
fire,  in  a  meditative  mood,  shortly  after  her  husband's 
death,  sighed  out,  "  Poor  fellow,  how  ho  did  like  a  good 
fire !    I  hope  he  has  gone  where  thoy  keep  good  fires!" 

They  mean  to  raise  tall  students  out  in  Wisconsin. 
A  local  paper  says — "  Its  board  of  education  has  re- 
solvod  to  erect  a  building  largo  enough  to  accommodate 
fivo  hundred  students  three  stories  high." 

Temper.—  "  I  hope,  my  littlo  daughter,"  said  a 
mother,  one  morning,  that  you  will  bo  able  to  control 
your  little  temper  to-day." — "  Yes,  mother ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  control  your  big  one." 

"  The  Exception  Proves  The  Rule."— There  is  an 
old  saying,  to  the  effect  that  "  pooplo  choose  their  oppo- 
sites.  '  This,  however,  is  not  always  correct,  for,  when 
away — we'll  say,  for  tho  sake  of  example — from  home 
and  old  friends,  people  generally  prefer  thoso  who  cor- 
respond with  'em. — Fun. 

Poetical. — The  young  lady  who  could  road  tho  fol- 
lowing, and  not  pity  tho  sorrows  of  a  poor  young 
man,  deserves  to  live  and  die  an  old  girl  :— 

"I  wish  I  woro  a  turkey-dove, 
A-sitting  on  your  kneo ; 
I'd  kiss  your  smiling  lips,  loro 
To  all  c-tcr-ni-tee." 

A  Watchman's  Complaint.— In  one  of  our  seaport 
towns  gas  has  recently  been  introduced,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  watchmen.  An  official,  summoned  before 
the  vestry,  was  asked  his  opinion  of  tho  improvement. 
"  How  does  it  answer  '<"  said  they.  "  Answer  t"  grum- 
bled the  man,  "  very  badly."  "  Badly  ?  but  surely  tho 
light  is  excellent,"  said  they.  "  Oh,  as  far  as  tho  light 
goes,  thoro's  no  harm  in  that,  but  your  gas  will  never 
grease  my  boots  and  keep  them  water-tight,  as  tho  oil 
did." 


Skinning  a  Horse.— You're  not  obliged  to  believo 
the  story  I'm  about  to  relate,  but  I  will  tell  it,  and  you 
may  draw  your  own  conclusions  :— I  have  been  a  great 
hunter  in  my  day,  and  once,  while  hunting  out  West,  my 
horse  took  sick,  and  laid  down  on  the  road  to  die.  Ho 
was  a  favourite  animal,  and  I  determined  to  have  his 
hide,  as  a  remembrancer  of  his  valuable  services ;  so,  as 
soon  as  all  motion  ceased,  I  out  with  my  hunting- knife, 
stripped  the  hide  from  his  oarcase,  shouldered  it,  and 
walked  on.  I  had  not  travelled  far,  when  I  came  to  a 
butcher's  shambles,  where  a  number  of  sheep  wore  in 
process  of  being  skinned.  As  I  stood  looking  on  at  tho 
operation,  suddenly  I  heard  a  very  familiar  "  whinny," 
and  looking  up,  to  my  great  surprise  I  saw  my  horse, 
minus  his  hide,  trotting  towards  me  at  a  lively  gait.  In- 
stantly purchasing  a  number  of  sheepskins,  just  warm 
from  the  backs  of  their  former  proprietors,  I  clapped 
them  on  to  my  steed,  and  was  gratified  to  find,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  that  they  had  grown  fast.  But  now 
comes  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  story.  If  you  will 
believe  me,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  sheared  three  hundred 
pounds  of  wool  from  the  back  of  that  horse  every  year 
from  the  time  that  I  reskinned  him. 

delicate  way  of  putting  it. 

Two  Irish  porters  meeting  in  Dublin,  one  addressed 
the  other  with — 

"  Och,  Thaky,  my  jewel,  is  it  you  ?  Aro  you  just 
come  from  England  ?  Pray  did  you  see  anything  of  our 
old  friend,  Pat  Murphy?" 

"The  devil  a  sight,"  replied  he;  "and  what's  worse, 
I  m  afraid  I  never  shall." 

"How  so?" 

"Why,  he  mot  with  a  very  unfortRnate  accident, 
lateiy." 
"t  Accident  i   What  was  it  ?" 

"Oh,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  this:  as  he  was 
standing  on  a  plank,  talking  devoutly  to  a  priest,  at  a 
place  in  London  which  I  think  they  call  the  Old  Bailey, 
the  plank  suddenly  gavo  way,  and  poor  Murphy  got  his 
neck  broke!" 

that  streak  of  lightning. 

A  YanSee  tells  a  story  of  how  ho  one  night  stopped 
at  a  way-side  house,  and  slept,  with  thirty  or  forty 
others,  in  a  loft.  Among  tho  sleepers  was  a  very  fat 
man,  who  had  thrown  off  the  bed-clothes;  and  our 
friend,  unable  to  find  a  convenient  place  for  his  candle, 
at  last  selected  a  broad  and  convenient  spot  on  the  fat 
man,  on  which  .he  rested  his  half-inch  of  tallow.  He 
thus  continues  the  story  : — 

"  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  candle  lake  so  much  timo  to 
bum  half  an  inch.  I  thought  it  had  the  lives  of  nine 
cats ;  but  burn  it  did,  and  still  snored  on  my  fat  neigh- 
bour. Tho  light  gradually  approached  the  period  of  i  s 
extinguishment;  I  confess  that  that  was  about  tho 
most  exciting  moment  of  my  life.  At  last,  to  my  inex- 
pressible delight,  I  saw  the  sleeper  give  a  twitch,  and 
then,  for  a  moment  all  was  still.  Then  followed  a  spas- 
modic action  a  littlo  more  violent ;  a  calm  of  an  instant 
succeeded,  when  tho  candle  performed  a  cirulo  in  tho 
air,  expiring  as  it  reached  tho  floor,  and  the  fat  man, 
wide  awako  and  perfectly  erect,  was  hoard  to  exclaim — 
"  Boys,#did  you  see  that  streak  of  lightning  ?  Anybody 
dead  ?    I'm  hit ;  don't  you  smell  scorched  meat?" 

THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT'S  FRIEND. 

An  amusing  dialogue  is  related  to  have  taken  placo 
betweon  a  French  medical  student  and  the  conductor  of 
a  carriage  in  which  ho  was  riding,  in  Switzorlaud : — 

"  Pray,  sir,"  inquired  tho  conductor,  with  a  grimace, 
"  how  did  you  feel  when  you  were  in  the  dissoetiug. 
room  ?" 

"  I  soon  got  used  to  it,"  said  tho  artist. 
"  Indeed !    I  wonder  at  that !" 

"  Yes,  I  have  soen  one  of  my  friends  opened  after  his 
death,  and  thought  nothing  ef  it  at  all." 

"  Ah !  how  you  talk,  sir !  you  make  mo  shudder.  So, 
then,  I  suppose  that  if  one  of  us  woro  to  fall  down  into 
the  road  thero  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  expire  before 
your  oyos,  it  would  not  shock  you  ? 

"  Not  when  once  I  should  bo  convinced  you  were 
quite  dead.  When  life  is  out  of  the  body,  what  matters  ?" 

"  But,  do  you  mean  to  toll  me  that  a  young  man  of 
your  ago  has  no  moro  fooling  than  that  ?  What !  hero 
have  I  Leon  travelling  with  you  for  more  than  two  days, 
attending  to  all  your  comforts,  and  sacrificing  myself  for 
you,  yet  if  you  brw  mo  on  tho  ground,  iu  tho  agonios  of 
death,  you  would  look  on  with  indifference  ?" 

"  Oh  I"  replied  tho  artist,  "you  aro  a  fine  fellow,  and 
I  am  glad  to  seo  you  hero  by  my  side,  hale  and  hearty." 

"  That  is  not  the  question ;  I  am  supposing  a  case. 
Let  us  say  that  I  am  lying  in  tho  road  yonder— dead  or 
dying — what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  of  courso,  I  would  do  my  best  to  recover  you 
as  long  as  thero  was  any  hope ;  but  when  all  was 
ovor  " 

"When  all  was  over?"  inquired  the  poor  conductor, 
wiping  his  forehead  with  unusual  energy. 

"  Why,  then,  good-night,"  replied  tho  artist,  "  I  could 
do  nothing  for  you." 

"  But  you  could  feel  for  mo,  surely  ?" 

"  No,  after  death  a  body  is  a  body,  nothing  moro." 

"  And  you  would  cut  mo  up  ?"  added  the  conductor, 
looking  piteously  blank. 

"  Cortuinly  —  with  pleasure,"  rejoined  tho  young 
Vesalius. 

And  thero  was  an  end  of  tho  dialogue. 
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EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


TALES  OP  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 

NO.  II, — UNDER  THE  CLOUD. 

I  srENT  au  evening  recently  with  Mr.  Lamson,  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  after  tea  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  Honesty,  as  applied  to  business.  1  advanced 
the  idea  that  some  merchants  made  their  stores  schools 
of  Dishonesty.  They  taught  their  clerks  all  the  tricks 
of  trade  for  their  own  benelit;  and  tho  clerks,  thus 
educated,  would,  in  after  times,  practise  thoso  same 
tricks  for  themselves.  Mr.  Lamsou  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  ;  and  then  said — 

"  Let  mo  tell  you  a  little  story.  It  has  not  so  much 
to  do  with  tho  moral  of  tho  subject  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing ;  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  frailty  of  man's 
judgment,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  interesting. 

"  Thirty  years  ago— mercy!  how  time  flies; !—  I  took 
George  Sayers  to  be  one  of  my  clerks.  Ho  was  then 
sixteen  years  old,  and  ono  of  the  most  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  efficient  clerks  I  ever  employed.  His  mother 
was  a  widow,  and  he  was  an  only  sou.  Ho  had  ono 
sister,  two  yoars  older  thau  himself,  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  him.  Mrs.  Sayers  was  an  excellent 
woman,  and  I  knew  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  rear 
her  children  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  strictest  honour. 
Ellen  Sayers — the  sister — was  one  of  the  fairest  maidens 
in  our  town,  and  one  of  the  best.  She  was  kind  and 
gentle,  and  everybody  loved  her.  Tho  widow  was  very 
gratoful  when  I  took  her  son  into  my  employ,  giving 
him  at  once  a  lucrative  situation  without  submitting 
him  to  the  apprenticeship  of  lower  service 

"  Timo  passed  on,  and  at  tho  end  of  a  year  I  gave 
George  Sayers  charge  of  my  books.  During  that  year 
there  had  been  several  small  sums  of  money  missing,  of 
which  no  account  could  be  given.  George  was  in  a 
situation  where  he  could  have  taken  them  had  he  been 
so  disposed ;  but  I  did  not  suspect  him.  I  had  then  no 
particular  reason  to  suspect  him. 

"  I  had  at  that  time  a  number  of  agents  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  remitting 
money  to  kim  by  mail.  One  agent,  of  the  name  of 
Gibs  Ml,  was  travelling  in  Vermont.  In  January  Gibson 
mailed  a  letter  at  Montpclier,  containing  live  hundred 
dollars — five  one  hundred  dollar  notes.  That  letter 
arrived  safely  in  my  counting-room ;  because  I  saw  it, 
and  saw  the  money  that  was  in  it.  My  oversight  of 
that  letter  happened  peculiarly.  I  was  engaged  during 
the  day  in  another  part  of  the  town,  in  superintending 
the  alteration  of  some  machinery  in  my  woollen  mill. 
In  the  afternoon  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  my  store,  and 
I  entered  my  counting-room  just  after  the  boy  had 
brought  in  a  batch  of  letters  from  the  post-office. 
Amoug  those  letters  were  two  or  three  of  a  private 
nature,  and  I  put  them  away  when  I  had  read  them. 
Tho  letter  from  Gibson,  containing  the  five  hundred 
dollars,  I  folded  neatly  up  again,  and  was  sure  that  I 
put  it,  with  the  other  business  letters,  beneath  a  heavy 
ruler  upon  tho  desk.  George  was  not  in  the  store  at 
the  time,  but  I  supposed  he  would  return  very  shortly. 
I  turned  the  key  in  tho  counting-room  door  as  I  came 
out,  and  went  back  to  the  mill. 

"About  a  month  after  this  Gibson  returned,  and  we 
sat  down  to  look  over  our  accounts.  There  was  a  mis- 
take somewhere  ef  five  hundred  dollars.  He  claimed 
to  have  remitted  five  hundred  dollars  of  which  I  had  no 
account.  Where  was  his  remittance  mailed  ?  He 
looked  over  the  items,  and  found  that  a  remittance  of 
five  hundred  dollars  from  Montpclier  had  never  been 
credited  to  him.  I  could  find  no  account  of  it  anywhere ; 
nor  was  any  letter  accompanying  it  on  file.  I  called 
George  Sayers  in,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  explain  it. 
He  said  he  could  not.  He  had  never  seen  any  such 
letter — no  such  remittance  had  ever  come  to  his  kand. 
While  the  answer  was  yet  upon  his  lips,  4he  memory  of 
that  letter  flashed  upon  me — the  letter  which  I  had  seen 
a  mouth  before — and  I  cast  a  look  upon  my  clerk  which 
made  him  tremble.  Ays — as  my  gaze  grew  more  in- 
tense, he  turned  pale,  and  I  fancied  that  he  leaned  upon 
the  desk  for  support.  I  dismissed  him,  and  then  finished 
my  business  with  Gibson.  The  five  hundred  dollars 
was  missing ;  but  as  I  well  knew  that  the  letter  con- 
taining that  money  had  been  duly  received  at  my  store, 
I  gave  him  credit  for  it. 

"  Before  I  again  saw  my  clerk,  I  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  such  matters  as  bore  upon  the  case 
within  my  own  knowledge.  I  found  by  my  diary  that 
I  was  at  work  in  the  woollen  mill  on  the  eighth  day  of 
January.  Gibson  mailed  his  letter  at  Montpclier  on  tho 
fifth.  Of  course  the  letter  which  I  saw  in  my  couuting- 
room,  when  I  accidentally  dropped  in  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  eighth  day,  was  the  very  letter.  I  left 
that  letter,  with  tho  money  in  it — and  now,  what  had 
become  of  it?  I  learned,  to  my  perfect  satisfaction, 
that  after  I  went  out  on  that  afternoon  no  ono  else 
entered  the  counting-room  until  Sayers  came  in.  There 
was  but  one  conclusion  before  me.  George  Sayers 
must  have  taken  the  money !   And  thus  I  reasoned — 

"  When  my  clerk  came  in,  and  found  those  letters  on 
the  desk,  he  supposed  that  the  boy  had  left  them  there, 
and  he  did  not  dream  that  I  bad  been  in  before  him. 
When  I  refolded  the  letter  I  must  have  brought  the 
parts  of  the  wafer  so  nicely  together,  that  my  clerk  did 
not  notice  that  the  seal  had  been  broken.  'When  his 
eye  rested  upon  that  money,  how  easy  for  him  to  take 
it,  and  destroy  the  letter,  and,  in  case  it  was  missed,  to 
lay  tho  blame  upon  the  mul ;  for  tho  mail  did  some- 
times make  mistakes.    It  appeared  to  me  an  absolute 


certainty  that  the  money  must  so  havo  gone.  And  this 
was  not  all.  I  learned  that  George  had  recently  been 
spending  considerable  money  in  repairing  his  mothor's 
house. 

"  In  tho  evening,  after  all  others  had  gone,  and  the 
outer  doors  had  been  closed,  I  called  George  into  the 
counting-room,  and  once  more  asked  him  concerning 
that  letter  and  that  money,  no  paled  and  trembled, 
and  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  I  told  him 
that  it  could  not  ho  so.  I  told  him  how  1  had  seen  that 
very  letter,  and  how  I  had  left  it  upon  tho  desk  with 
other  letters.  The  other  letters  were  all  accounted  for, 
but  not  that  one.  Still  he  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  1  told  him  that  he  had  been  spending 
considerable  money  of  late.  He  started  as  though  I 
had  struck  him. 

"  1  Mr.  Lawson,'  he  said,  his  whole  frame  quivering 
with  excitement, '  what  money  I  have  used  was  honestly 
mine.' 

"  I  asked  him  where  he  obtained  it. 

"  1  Never  mind,'  he  quickly  answered.  And  then  he 
informed  mo  that  he  would  answer  no  questions  outside 
of  the  store  while  such  a  charge  was  resting  against 
him.  He  declared  that  he  had  served  me  truthfully  and 
faithfully,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  so  doing; 
and  he  wondered  how  I  could  accuse  him  of  such  a 
thing. 

"  1  remember  that  I  gave  him  a  stern  answer,  and  he, 
in  return,  vindicated  himself  in  a  manner  that  olfended 
me.  I  became  impatient,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
make  restitution.  I  know  that  my  manner  was  haughty 
and  overbearing,  and  tho  youth  resented  it.  Iu  tho  end 
I  informed  him  that  I  needed  his  services  no  more ;  aud 
I  told  him  that  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
his  mother  and  sister,  I  should  not  bring  him  to  justice. 
In  short,  I  turned  him  from  my  employ,  and  the  cause 
of  my  so  doing  could  not  be  hidden  from  the  people  of 
the  town.  I  cannot  tell  j'ou  all  that  he  said  to  me. 
With  ono  breath  he  would  plead  his  innocence  in  tears ; 
and  with  another  breath  he  would  denounce  me  in 
bitterest  terms  for  my  treatment  of  him. 

"  Mrs.  Sayers  came  to  me  to  plead  for  her  boy ;  but 
she  had  no  power  to  make  me  waver  in  my  determi- 
nation. I  explained  to  her  the  evidence  I  had  of  his 
dishonesty;  and  though  she  could  not  believe  her  son 
guilty,  still  she  could  not  lighten  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony against  him. 

"  I  engaged  a  new  clerk,  and  put  tho  missing  five 
hundred  dollars  down  to  '  profit  and  loss.'  Sometimes 
I  wondered  if,  by  any  possible  means,  George  Sayers 
could  be  innocent.  But  I  could  not  see  it.  My  new 
clerk  was  not  worth  half  as  much  for  business  as  George 
had  been ;  and  I  doubted  if  I  could  find  another  to  fill 
the  place  as  it  had  been  filled. 

"  Of  course  I  could  not  be  ignorantof  the  movements 
of  young  Sayers  after  he  left  my  store.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  he  found  employment  in  a  distant  town;  but  he 
did  not  remain  there  long.  The  story  of  his  disgrace 
quickly  followed  him,  aud  he  was  discharged.  He  came 
home,  and  tried  to  work  on  a  farm;  but  his  health 
failed  him,  and  he  was  sick  nearly  all  the  following 
winter.  In  the  spring,  his  mother  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  not  help  her  boy.  She  said  he  was 
entirely  broken  down  in  spirit,  and  she  feared  that  some 
worse  fate  might  befall  him.  But  I  would  not  put 
forth  my  hand  until  George  would  acknowledge  his 
error.  If  he  would  come  forward  and  confess  his  crime, 
and  promise  some  sort  of  restitution,  I  might  do  some- 
thing for  him.  Tho  widow  turned  from  me  sad  and 
mournful.  I  know  that  she  suffered;  I  knew  that  the 
gentle  sister  suffered ;  and  I  knew  that  George  Sayers 
was  in  danger  of  the  wine-cup.  But  what  could  I  do? 
I  had  taken  my  stand,  and  I  would  not  depart  from  it. 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  1  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  take  a  partner.  I  did  not  find  a  clerk  to  suit  me, 
aud  I  fancied  that  I  could  do  better  to  take  in  a.  man 
who  would  feel  an  equal  interest  with  me.  My  brother- 
in-law  was  anxious  to  come  in,  and  partial  arrangements 
were  made  to  that  effect.  I  took  an  account  of  all  my 
stock,  and  then  I  went  into  my  counting-room  to  over- 
haul my  private  papers.  Iu  the  pigeon-holes  of  my 
cabinet  were  letters  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  I  thought  it  about  time  to 
destroy  those  which  were  of  no  use ;  aud  one  evening  I 
sat  down  to  tho  work.  By-aud-by  I  came  across  some 
old  letters  from  a  friend  in  South  Carolina.  Ono  of 
these  I  recognised  by  the  superscription,  aud  as  I  took 
it  apart  from  its  fellows,  I  found  that  another  letter 
adhered  to  it.  In  fact,  so  tightly  did  the  two  letters 
stick  together,  that  I  was  forced  to  tear  tho  paper  in 
separating  them.  As  this  second  letter  was  turned  to 
the  light,  I  recognised  in  the  superscription  the  hand 
of  my  agent,  Gibson.  I  found  five  hundred  dollars — 
five  oue-hundred-dollar  bank  notes!  The  letter  bore 
the  post-mark  of  Montpclier,  and  by  the  post-mark  of 
the  letter  which  had  been  sticking  to  it,  I  knew  that 
both  had  been  received  at  our  office  the  same  day. 

"At  first  I  was  thunderstruck;  and  thcu  followed  a 
season  of  bewilderment ;  but  gradually  the  light  broke 
in  upon  me.  In  a  little  while  I  was  able  to  read  the 
whole  story.  I  remembered  that  afternoon  when  I 
came  iy>  from  my  mill,  and  found  the  batch  of  letters 
upon  the  desk.  I  remembered  how  I  had  found  two 
private  letters,  and  that  this  letter  from  my  friend  in 
South  Carolina  was  one  of  them.  I  also  remembered 
that  this  letter  from  my  agent  I  had  opened.  Further- 
more, I  remembered  that  on  that  occasion  I  had  a  pot 


of  varnish  with  me.  It  was  with  a  dab  of  varnish  that 
tho  two  letters  had  been  stuck  together.  When  I 
picked  up  thoso  two  private  letters,  and  put  them  away 
in  the  pigeon-hole,  I  had  unwittingly  laid  the  remit- 
tance from  Gibson  away 'with  them ;  and  iu  jjjy  kurry, 
as  I  placed  the  remaining  letters  beneath  the  ruler 
upon  the  desk,  I  did  not  notice  what  I  had  done. 

"What  should  be  my  next  step?  I  knew  now  that 
George  Sayers  was  innocent,  aud  that  1  had  wronged 
him.  I  must  see  him,  and  acknowledge  the  error;  and 
tho  sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  I  arose  and  put 
away  tho  useless  letters,  and  having  locked  up  tho 
store,  I  went  directly  to  tho  widow's  dwelling.  The 
family  had  retired,  but  I  called  them  up;  and  when 
they  admitted  me,  I  told  to  George  what  I  had  dis- 
covered. There  was  a  flash  in  liiS  eye  ;  but  I  did  not 
yet  allow  him  to  speak.  I  caught  his  hand,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  I  had  done  him  wrong;  and  then  I  asked 
him  to  forgive  me.  I  told  him  1  would  mako'tho  sanio 
acknowledgment  to  all  his  friends;  and  that  if  ho  would 
come  once  more  into  my  employ,  I  would  make  ample 
amends  for  the  mistake  of  tho  past. 

"  The  youth  did  not  resist  my  appeal.  He  gladly 
accepted  my  terms  ;  he  forgave  me  what  I  had  done; 
and  the  mother  and  the  sister  sank  down  upon  their 
knees  in  happy  thanksgiving-. 

"  On  the  following  day  George  appeared  at  ray  store, 
and  helped  mo  arrnngo  my  affairs  ;  and  before  another 
night  it  was  known  all  through  tho  town  that  the  dark 
cloud  had  been  lifted.  My  brother-in-law  entered  info 
partnership  with  mo ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  I 
retired  to  my  mill  and  gave  up  my  interest  at  the  store  to 
George  Sayers.  He  married  the  daughter  of  his  partner, 
and  is,  to-day,  one  of  the  most  honoured  men  of  our 
State.  I  tremble,  even  now,  when  I  think  how  very  near 
a  mistake  of  mine  came  to  consigning  that  fairyouth  to 
destruction,  and  bringing  his  mother  and  sister  down  to 
mortal  sorrow.  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  story  which 
every  employer  should  heed  and  understand." 


OUR  CARPET  BAG. 

Period  of  Man's  Greatest  Utility.  —  Dr.  John 
Brown  declares  that  one  man  who  lives  to  be  seventy, 
and  has  ten  children  and  fivo-and-twenty  grandchildren, 
is  of  more  worth  to  tho  state  than  three  men  who  die  at 
thirty,  and  who  leave  no  children.  A  man's  physical 
working  value  is  usually  at  its  height  from  twenty  to 
forty ;  as  an  intellectual  being  from  thirty  to  fifty ;  but 
as  a  social  and  moral  being,  exerting  an  influence  in 
society,  guiding  the  minds  of  children  and  grand- 
children, his  utility  is  from  forty  to  seventy. 

National  Ideas  of  Paradise. — The  Laplander  be- 
lieves Paradise  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  tho  snows 
of  Sweden.  The  Muscocnlgees  imagine  it  among  the 
islands  of  the  vast  Pacific.  Tho  Mexicans  conceived 
that  thoso  who  died  of  wounds,  or  were  drowned,  went 
to  a  cool  and  delightful  place,  there  to  enjoy  all  manner 
of  pleasure ;  those  who  died  in  battle  or  captivity  were 
wafted  to  the  palace  of  the  sun,  and  led  a  life  of  endless 
delight.  After  an  abode  of  four  years  in  this  splendid 
habitation,  they  animated  clouds  and  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage  and  sweet  song;  having,  at  the  same  time, 
liberty  to  ascend  to  heaven,  or  descend  to  earth  to  suck 
sweet  flowers  and  warble  enchanting  songs. 

A  Happy  Woman. — Is  she  not  the  very  sparkle  aud 
sunshine  of  life?  A  woman  who  is  happy  because  she 
cannot  help  it — whose  smiles  even  the  coldest  sprinkle 
of  misfortune  cannot  dampen.  Men  make  a  terrible 
mistake  when  they  marry  for  beauty,  for  talents,  or  for 
style.  The  sweetest  wives  are  those  who  possess  the 
magic  secret  of  being  contented  under  any  circum- 
stances. Rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  the  bright  little  fountain  of  joy  bubbles  up,  just 
as  musically  in  their  hearts.  Do  they  live  in  a  log 
cabin,  the  fire  that  leaps  upon  its  humble  hearth  becomes 
brighter  than  the  gilded  chandeliers  in  an 'Aladdin 
palace.  Where  is  the  stream  of  life  so  dark  and  uupro- 
pitious  that  the  sunshine  of  a  happy  face  falling  on  the 
turbid  tide  would  not  awake  an  answering  gleam  ?  Why, 
these  joyous  tempered  people  don't  know  half  the  good 
they  do. 

Tears. — Tears  are  woman's  batteries ;  but  they  cease 
to  defend  her  when  they  are  used  on  every  frivolous 
occasion.  Some  there  are  who  will  resort  to  tears  if 
you  speak  to  tbem  of  neglected  duties — a  sure  mark  of 
inefficiency,  and  they  never  impress  anyone  but  those 
who  are  as  weak  anil  worthless  as  themselves ;  others 
there  are,  who  will  shed  a  plentiful  shower  if  tliey  are 
told  their  bonnet  is  awry,  or  that  the  colour  of  their 
dress  does  not  please,  or  that  they  were  not  invited  to 
Mrs.  Somebody's  party.  Poor  pets!  may  they  never 
have  anything  more  grievous  to  weep  about  in  their 
chequered  journey  to  the  grave;  and  yet,  no  doubt,  a 
little  serious  trouble  would  better  prepare  them  for  that 
"  bourne,"  and  teach  thorn  the  proper  use  of  tears.  This 
weeping  for  trifles  is  a  greater  evil  than  it  seems  to  be ; 
it  is  a  false  cry  of  distress,  and  makes  it  difficult  to 
know  when  real  danger  is,  aud  through  that  many 
women  remain  in  trouble  that  otherwise  might  and 
would  have  been  relieved.  Pray,  ladies,  leave  your  tears 
with  pinafores,  and  to  little  children  who  fondle  dolls. 
Continual  crying,  in  a  woman,  is  as  bnd  as  continual 
fighting  iu  a  man.  They  arc  both  an  abuse  of  the  de- 
fences which  Nature  has  beneficently  bestowed  on  man- 
kind for  great  occasions.— Famibj  Mysteries. 
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HOME  HINTS. 

Octexsivb  Breath  tuoji  Smoklxg. — Tiie  following 
preparation,  diluted  with  water,  is  often  used  by 
smokers: — Chloride  of  lime,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce; 
water,  one  ounce ;  agitate  well  together  in  a  phial  for  j 
half-an-hotrr,  filter,  and  add  spirit,  one  ounce ;  rose  or 
or.-r._-?  flower  \rat'.r,  half  an  ounce. 

Vekt  Light  Buss. — One  pound  and  a  quarter  of  fine  j 
noar,  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  eight  ounces  of  lump 
susrar  bruised,  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  twelve 
ounces  of  currants,  three  teaspcKmfuls  of  baking  powder, 
five  eggs,  and  a  little  cream,  or  sis  ejrgs.  Beat  the  eggs 
well,  and  mix  altogether.  Bake  in  small  tart  or  queen- 
cake  tins,  in  a.  quick  oven. 

HIVI3  ABOUT  THE  TEETH. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  people  of 
Lmdes,  France,  have  fine  teeth  through  eating 
rye-bread.  The  real  fact  appears  to  be  rather 
different.  It  is,  that  these  French  people  live  on 
bread  made    of  corn,    containing  that  portion  of 
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ishe3  the  material  tor  teeth.  It  is 
rt  the  entire  bulk  of  teeth  is  lime, 
iter  than  others,  and  on  examination 
ley  are  soft  because  they  have  not  the 
f  lime  in  them.  The  "  permanent" 
our  children  begin  to  decay  before 
irs  old.  On  examination  it  is  found 
it,  perhaps  the  centre  of  the  tipper 
,  there  is  a  soft  spot  not  covered  with 
lecause  there  was  not  lime  enough  in 
mplete  the  work  of  enamelling  tho 
some  men  who  begin  to  build  houses, 
them  unfinished  for  want  of  mon! y 
irjala  to  complete  them.  It  would 
js  are  composed  mainly  of  lime,  and 
whiteness,  strength,  and  durability, 
me,  it  is  a  rational  inference  that  if 
(tic  cmci  art.cies  oi  ioou  uy  a  people, 
d  have  3cund  teeth.  It  is  true  of 
;he  potato — the  most  nutritious  and 
9  that  immediately  under  the  outer 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  potato  con- 
tinent tlian  all  the  remainder;  hence 
iste  to  peel  a  potato  with  a  knife,  of 
e  poor  are  unfortunately  ignorant,  to 
ss.  Thus  it  is  tliat  the  outer  portion 
»il?d  the  "  bran,"  is  richest  in  nutri- 
3  nearly  all  the  lime;  but  by  refining 
fforts  to  get  a  "  line"  and  "  white" 
the  refuse  and  throw  away  tho  sub- 
'jie  the  lime,  which  gives  strength  to 
iiity  to  the  teeth,  and  vigour  to  the 
:  pure,  perfect,  and  life-giving  blood 
iptien  of  the  whole  grain  makes, 
of  these  views,  Dr.  John  Allen  states, 
y  on  the  "  Development  of  the  Natu- 
iveuty-one  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of 
f  lime  in  some  form— that  is,  of  the 
f  the  tooth ;  while  tho  enamel,  or 
!  which  covers  the  external  surface  of 
human  teeth,  contains  over  ninety- 
time.  Dr.  All  ;n,  after  showing  how 
I  of  the  tooth,  and  especially  of  the 
roceeds  to  give  tables  showing  how 


of  its  bran  for  the  benefit  ot  having 
article  of  flour.  He  arrives  at  the 
-Whole  grain  contains  85  in  500  parts 
i« ;  tine  Hour  contains  only  30  parts 
t  of  bone  ;  bran  from  grain  contains 
elements  of  bono.   This  statement 
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same  will  revive  a  person  who  seems  almost  dead  from 
receiving  a  very  heavy  full.  In  an  apoplectic  fit,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  pouring  down  salt  water,  if  suffi- 
cient sensibility  remain  to  allow  of  swallowing ;  if  not, 
the  head  must  be  sponged  with  cold  water  until  the 
sense  return,  when  salt  will  completely  restore  the  pa- 
tient from  the  lethargy.  In  a  fit  the  feet  should  be 
placed  in  warm  water,  with  mustard  added ;  and  the 
legs  briskly  rubbed,  all  bandages  removed  from  the 
neck,  and  a  cool  apartment  procured,  if  possible.  In 
cases  of  severe  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and  when  other 
remedies  failed,  Dr.  Bush  found  that  two  teaspoonl'ids 
of  salt  completely  stayed  the  blood. 


UNDER  THE  HILL. 

Txbeb  the  hill— down  under  the  hill, 

You  and  I  sat  under  the  hill ; 
If  1  shut  my  eyes  and  listen  alone, 

I  can  fancy  myself  there  still. 

For  the  voice  of  the  night-wind  rustling  the  leave3 

I  hear  the  sad  waters  moan, 
As  they  moaned  and  wept  round  the  old  grey  rock, 

In  the  hour  when  we  sat  there  alone. 

And  wild  as  the  waters  that  moaned  as  they  flowed, 
Were  the  fancies  that  swept  through  my  heart; 

And  you  never  can  ksow,  for  I  never  shall  tell, 
How  in  all  of  them  you  bore  part. 

While  my  fingers  ployed  in  the  soft  dark  hair 

Of  the  head  lying  light  on  my  knees, 
And  I  felt  the  warmth  of  a  balmy  breath, 

Like  the  spice-gales  of  Indian  seas; 

Till  the  night  drew  on  with  its  starry  dark, 

And  all  things  sank  to  rest, 
Save  the  waters  that  moaned  as  they  rose  to  our  feet, 

And  the  fancies  that  moaned  in  my  breast. 
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RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Two  Famous  London  Buildings. — Crosby  Hall, 
Bishopsgate-strect,  after  its  elaborate  restoration, 
having  been  used  for  several  years  as  a  lecture  and  con? 
cert  hall,  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  wine  mer- 
chant's store.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
our  remains  of  old  London,  not  alone  from  its  archi- 
tect oral  merits,  but  its  associations.  We  hope  that 
care  may  be  taken  for  its  preservation. — The  old  India 
House  in  Leadenhall-street,  which  had  historical  and 
literary  interest,  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The 
rooms  wherein  an  empire  was  built  up,  and  the  affairs 
of  a  score  of  kingdoms  carried  on,  have  been  demo- 
lished. The  sculptured  pediment,  at  one  time  consi- 
dered a  fine  work  of  art,  and  worthy  of  mention  in  his- 
tories of  London,  was,  after  great  difficulty  in  linding  a 
purchaser,  sold  for  10?. 

CocK-FiGiiri.NG.— Cock-fighting,  up  to  the  end  of  tVe 
last  century,  was  a  very  general  amusement,  and  an 
occasion  for  gambling.  It  entered  into  the  occupations 
of  the  old  and  young;  schools  had  their  cock-fights ; 
travellers  agreed  with  coachmen,  that  they  were  to  wait 
a  night  if  there  was  a  cock-fight  in  any  town  through 
which  they  passed.  A  battle  between  two  cocks  had 
five  guineas  staked  upon  it.  Fifty  guineas,  about  the 
year  l/CO,  depended  upon  the  main  or  odd  battle.  This 
made  the  decision  of  "a  long  main"  at  cock-fighting  an 
important  matter.  The  church-bells  at  times  announced 
the  winning  of  the  "  long  main."  Matches  were  so 
arranged  as  to  last  the  week.  When  country  gentlemen 
had  sat  long  at  table,  and  the  conversation  had  turned 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  their  several  birds,  a  cock- 
fight often  resulted,  as  the  birds  iu  question  were  brought 
for  the  purpose  into  the  dining-room.  If  apprentices, 
on  their  parts,  agreed  that  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  eat  salmon  more  than,  twice  a  week,  masters,  regard- 
ing their  interests,  stipulated  that  apprentices  should 
not  keep  fighting-cocks  or  hunting-dogs  till  they  had 
served  seven  of  their  ten  years'  apprenticeship.  A  car- 
riage has  been  constructed  to  contain  some  eoclt3  of  a 
Conrith  breed,  which  brought  tho  valiant  birds  to 
London,  drawn  by  post-horses,  for  a  great  match.  The 
expense  was  £500. 

Fbom  London  to  Windsor. — In  an  account  pub- 
lished in  17;W,  it  appears  one  Weddell,  accompanied 
with  four  or  five  friends,  undertook  a  voyage  from  Lon- 
don to  Windsor, "  a  most  important  and  daring  at  tempt." 
A  large  store  of  provisions,  wine,  brandy,  <&c.,  being 
laid  in,  after  grave  discussion,  it  was  determined  that 
thoy  should  start  at  sevcu  o'clock  in  tho  evening,  in 
order  that  they  might  watch  tho  break  of  day  in  tho 
pleasant  country.  Their  vessel  was  a  barge  partly 
covered  at  the  stern,  similar  to  thoso  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  City  Companies.  After  running  aground,  and  ex- 
periencing some  other  alarms,  the  traveller.;  put  into 
'sea  for  refreshment.  In  tho  neighbourhood  of 
r.tn,  thoy  again  landed  about  midnight,  where  they 
supped  at  a  hostelr*1,  when,  in  order  to  catch  tho  re- 
mainder of  tho  tide,  they  re-embarked,  and  daylight 
discovers  them  near  Richmond ;  and,  iu  course  of  time, 
a.  P.  or  calling  at  many  "ports,"  thuy  arrive,  nothing 
loth,  at  BtoTJ.  where  they  rest  for  three  days,  the  vessel 
in  the  meantime  lying  up  in  "  harbour."  Weddell  em- 
ploys the  greatest  portion  of  his  timo  "  in  writing  tho 
hook  of  tho  voyage,  and  is  anxious  to  procoed  again  to 
London  by  water,  but  is  overruled  by  u  majority  of  his 
companions,  who  proceed  to  town  by  a  chaiso  convey- 
tnee,  preferring  the  dangers  of  t  ho  heaths  and  highways 
fattier  than  trusting  to  k  ather  Thames. — Ctty  Press.  , 
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SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

A  Locomotive  ou  the  Highway.— Mr.  Brotherhood,  the 

eminent  contractor  of  Chippenham,  has  brought  out  an  en- 
gine designed  by  his  son,  which  is  capable  of  travelling  both 
on  common  roads  and  railways.  Mr.  Brotherhood  performed 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  in  less  than  eight  hours,  de- 
ducting the  time  taken  up  by  stoppages  for  water,  &o.,  being 
a  mean  speed  of  four  miles  per  hour,  over  a  hilly  country. 

A  New  Remedy  foe  the  Smallpox. — Tho  Sm-accnia  purpu- 
rea, or  Indian  cup,  a  native  plant  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  specific 
used  by  the  Indians  against  the  smallpox,  bids  fair  to  realise 
the  expectations  entertained  by  medical  men  of  its  efficacy. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  American  Medical  Times,  Dr.  Fre- 
deric W.  Morris,  President-Physician  of  the  Halifax  Visiting 
Dispensary,  states  that  this  Saracenia,  a  papaveraceous  plant, 
will  cure  smallpox  in  all  its  fonns  within  twelve  hours  after 
the  patient  has  taken  the  decoction.  "However  alarming 
and  numerous  the  eruptions,"  he  says,  "or  confluent  and 
frightful  they  may  be,  the  peculiar  action  of  the  medicine  is 
such  that  very  seldom  is  a  scar  left  to  iell  the  story  of  the 
disease.  If  either  vaccine  or  variolous  matter  is  washed 
with  the  infusion  of  the  Saracenia,  they  are  deprived  of  their 
contagious  properties.  So  mild  is  the  medicine  to  the  taste, 
that  it  may  be  largely  mixed  with  tea  and  coffee,  and  given 
to  connoisseurs  in  these  beverages  to  drink,  without  their 
being  aware  of  the  admixture.  The  medicine  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  the  -hospitals  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  its  use 
will  be  continued." 

Sixgulae  Facts  about  Water. — Water  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  important  substances  that  exists  on  the  world, 
and  in  its  pure  and  normal  state  is  a  clear,  transparent, 
colourless  liquid,  without  either  taste  or  smell.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chemically 
united  in  the  proportion  of  S  to  1  by  weight,  and  of  1  to  2  by 
measure.  Oxygen  is  a  colourless,  invisible  gas,  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  was  discovered  by  Priestly,  in  1771,  who, 
on  heating  some  red  oxide  of  mercury,  observed  a  vapour 
pass  off,  and  metallic  mercury  (quicksilver)  remain.  This 
vapour  readily  combines  with  many  substances,  forming 
bodies  of  an  acid  nature,  and  therefore  Priestly  named  it 
oxygen,  from  two  Greek  words,  sans,  sour,  and  gennein,  to 
generate— that  is,  "sour-producing."  The  gas  may  be  pro- 
duced in  various  ways,  and  is  a  great  supporter  of  combus- 
tion, as  may  be  shown  by  dropping  little  sticks  into  the  tube 
in  which  the  gas  is  forming  from  chlorate  of  potassa,  when 
they  burn  with  sparkling  flames ;  and  also  by  dropping 
charcoal,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  iuto  the  bottles  of  gas, 
each  substance  burning  with  a  brilliancy  unusual  in  atmo- 
spheric air.  In  each  caso  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  sub- 
stance burned,  forming  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric 
acids  respectively.  Oxygen,  when  it  unites  with  these 
bodies,  gives  out  both  light  and  heat,  and  is  the  great  sup- 
porter of  animal  life.  The  other  constituent  of  water  is  hy- 
drogen gas,  from  tho  Greek  htidor,  water,  and  gennein,  to 
generate — "water-producing."  It  is  the  lightest  substance 
known,  and,  like  oxygen,  colourless,  invisible,  and  without 
taste  or  smell ;  but  though  not  a  supporter  of  combustion  or 
of  animal  lil'o,  is  itself  inflammable.  This  property  may  bo 
shown  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  upon  granulated  zinc  and 
water,  when  the  oxygen  in  the  water  separates,  uniting  with 
the  metal,  leaving  tho  hydrogen  free,  and  this,  on  contact 
with  a  candle,  will  immediately  burn  with  a  pale  blue  flame. 
It  is  possible  to  fabricate  water  by  filling  a  bottle  with  the 
two  gases  in  the  proper  proportions;  these,  on  contact  with 
a  candle,  immediately  combine  with  the  explosion  of  a  pistol, 
forming  a  minute  particle  of  clear  water.  Water  is  never 
found  in  a  pure  state  ;  it  is  a  great  .solvent,  and  takes  up  im- 
purities from  the  various  strata  through  which  it  percolates, 
besides  those  which  mix  with  it  in  other  ways.  Whero 
it  flows  through  chalk,  much  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  in 
suspension,  which  is  the  cause  of  hard  water,  so  injurious  to 
cattle,  and; which  is  so  unfit  for  making  tea,  requiring  four 
times  the  quantity  that  soft  water  does  to  make  it  of  the 
samo  strength.  Organic  matter  is  a  great  source  of  impurity, 
and.  if  five  grains  exist  in  70,000  gallons  of  water  it  does 
harm:  less  than  this  proportion  has  caused  death  during  tho 
cholera.  Water  may  be  purified  by  boiling,  but  this  method 
renders  it  insipid  ;  u  better  process,  is  to  drop  a  little  alum 
into  it;  one  ounce  of  alum  will,  iri  a  few  hours,  purify  a 
hogshead  of  water  from  organic  matter.  Water  can  also  bo 
purified  by  filtration,  and  for  this  purpose  wo  may  strongly 
recommend  the  filter  of  Professor  Dauchcll,  which  purifies 
half-a-gallon  a  minute,  and  only  requires  cleaning  once  in 
five  years  I  To  discover  impurities,  the  same  professor  has 
arranged  a  small  pockct-case,  containing  seven  tests,  each 
being  a  fluid  in  a  small  bottle ;  by  pouring  a  drop  of  any  one 
of  thcin  into  the  suspected  water,  the  presence  of  impurity 
will  immediately  be  shown. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Tag-rag  and  BOB-TAIL. — In  an  old  work,  entitled, 
"London  and  tho  Couulry,  Carbonadoed  and  Quar- 
tered," it  is  said,  speaking  of  tho  mistress  of  an  inn— 
"  Khcc  must  cntcrtaine  all,  good  and  bad,  tag  and  rag, 
cut  and  long  tayle."  Tho  moaning  of."  tag-rag  '  is  a 
pitiful  fellow,  and  that  of  "  bob-tail"  prostitute.  There- 
Ion;  the  phrase  "tug-rag  and  bob-tail"  signifies  the 
scum  of  society,  male  and  female. 

Soukcics  oi'  Pi:unii[]-;s. — Some  of  tho  most  delicious 
perfumes  are  made  by  chemical  artific  e,  and  not,  as  of 
old,  by  distilling  them  from  flowers.  They  arc  generally 
derived  from  substances  of  intensely  disgnsling  odour. 
A  peculiarly  fetid  oil,  termed  fusel  oiI,_  distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  gives  tho  oil  of 
pears.  Tho  oil  of  apples  is  made  from  tho  same  nasty 
fusel  oil,  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  biehro- 
mate  of  potash.  Tho  oil  of  pinc-afcplfl  is  obtained  from 
a  product  of  the  action  of  putrid  Cheese-  on  sugar,  or  by 
making  a  soap  with  butter,  and  distilling  it  with  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Oil  of  grapes  and  oil  of  cognac, 
used  to  impart,  the  flavour  of  French  cognac  to  British 
brandy,  are  little  else  than  fusel  oil.  The  artificial  oil 
of  bitter  almondS,  now  ho  largely  employed  in  perfuming 
soap,  and  for  flavouring  confectionary,  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  fetid  oils  of  gas  tar. 
Many  u  fair  forehead  is  damped  with  cau  de  mille 
fours-,  without  knowing  that  its  essential  ingredient  is 
derived  from  the  drainage  of  cow-houses. 


"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
icriters,  icill  be  answered  briejly ;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  icill  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  icill  aJlotc.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscript* 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


Henry  Hughes  (Carlisle).— The  title  of  Twice  a  Week  was 
suggested,  not  as  you  think,  but  by  "  Mc-nk"  Lewis's  poem 
of  "  Durandarte  and  Bellerma,"  in  which  this  verse  occurs : — 

"  Twice  a  Week,  too,  how  sincerely 
I  adored  her,  cousin,  say ; 
Twice  a  Week  for  one  who  dearly 
Loved  her,  cousin,  bid  her  pray." 

Wo  can  only  guess  what  suggested  the  title  of  Once  a  Week. 
We  suppose  it  to  be  in  contradiction  to  All  the  Year  Mound. 
P.  G. — See  our  Home  Dressmaker. 

F.  R.  T.  P.  (Enniskillen). — Poetry  is  not  paid  for  by  cheap 
periodicals,  except  in  special  cases. 

Pook  Jane. — Is  it  not  with  you  as  with  many  others?  Are 
you  not  always  in  a  hurry  because  you  lose  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  spend  all  day  in  running  alter  it?#  Do  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

A  Subscriber  from  the  First  (E.  C.)  writes : — "  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  new  periodical— Evert  Week.  I  have 
subscribed  since  its  predecessor — Twice  a  Week — was  first 
published,  and  have  been  well  repaid  by  the  interest  the 
paper  has  excited ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  an 
increasing  circulation."  We  only  quote  this  as  a  sample  of 
many  kindly  expressions  of  good  will  received,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  onr  deter- 
mination to  deserve  them.  2.  Thanks  for  the  hint  about 
small  bills.  3.  We  shall  not  make  this  paper  a  medium  for 
matrimonial  adventurers :  to  every  other  class  of  corre- 
spondents we  are  always  open. 

A  Young  Chemist  (Islington). — A  simple  galvanic  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  trough  of  wood  well  made,  so  as  to  prevent 
leakage,  and  lined  with  pitch ;  into  this  trough  put  vertically 
alternate  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  supported  by  grooves  cut 
in  the  sides.  The  plates  should  be  about  eight  inches  long 
by  five  or  six  inches  broad ;  they  may  bo  placed  about  an 
inch  apart.  The  cells  so  formed  are  usually  charged  with 
acids  slightly  diluted  with  water — muriatic  acid  being  di- 
luted with  five  parts,  and  sulphuric  acid  with  fifty  parts,  of 
water.  A  wire  is  fastened  at  each  extremity  of  the  row  of 
plates.  Of  these  one  wire  represents  the  positive,  and  the 
other  the  negative  pole  of  electricity ;  and  these  wires  are 
grasped  by  the  person  to  be  acted  upon.  When  several 
troughs  are  connected  tegether,  so  as  to  form  a  quadrangle, 
the  apparatus  is  called  a  battery.  These  are  the  chief  points ; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  for  yon  to  see  the  instrument  be- 
fore making  it  ?  '  Almost  any  chemist  has  one. 

Inquirer  (B.  Paisley). — The  meaning  of  the  word  decimal 
is  "by  tens,"  and  a  decimal  system  is  one  in  whicn  the 
weights  and  measures  are  divided  into  lOths,  lOOths,  lOOOths, 
and  so  on.  The  "metric"  system  is  so  named  from  the 
metre,  or  measure,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  its  tables. 
The  metre  is  about  three  feet  three  inches,  or  rather  more 
than  a  yard  English,  and  is  used  for  all  measures  of  length, 
and  in  some  cases  for  surfaces  and  solids ;  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  it  into  England,  partly  from  its  simplicity,  partly 
to  assimilate  our  system  of  weights  and  measures  to  those  of 
the  Continent. 

Bessie  Lee.— We  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  defect  in  the 
Post-office  Savings'-bank  system  that  a  person  can  only  put 
£30  into  the  banks  in  one  year,  and  should  he  withdraw  any 
part  of  it,  however  large,  cannot  make  up  the  sum  by  paying 
in  the  deficienc3'.  As  you  properly  ask,  why  should  you  not 
be  allowed  to  keep  a  £30  account  there  ? 

C.  F.  M.  B. — 1.  The  headache  to  which  you  refer  arises 
from  some  constitutional  derangement  for  which  a  physician 
only  ca>  prescribe.  Our  best  advice  to  you  is  to  persevere  in 
the  regular  habits  which  you  appear  to  have  adopted.  2. 
You  will  find  the  Indian  tales  of  M.  Gustave  Aimard,  pubhshed 
by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock,  greatly  to  your  taste.  3.  Pro- 
nounce as  if  spelt  "Su-ard"  and  "Lez-lee." 

B.  J. — We  give  one  verse  of  your  address  to  your  canine 
friend.  Should  any  of  our  readers  require  more,  we  will,  on 
their  application,  publish  the  rest : — 

"Lying  by  the  warm  fireside, 

Poor  old  doggie; 
Once  your  master's  hope  aud  pride, 

Poor  old  doggie. 
Once  so  watchful  night  and  day. 
Keeping  robbers  far  away ; 
Out  of  doors  you  can't  now  stay, 

Poor  old  doggie." 

E.  H.  H.  sends  the  following  "bit"  of  information,  which 
may  be  of  value  to  some  readers : — "  Q.  What  is  the  reason 
the  fresh  water  from  the  river  does  not  immediately  mix  with 
the  salt  sca-water,  but  floats  for  some  distance  on  its  surface  ? 
A.  Fresh  water  is  lighter  than  salt,  and  the  greater  the  force 
of  the  river  which  sends  its  waters  into  the  ocean,  the  further 
it  will  float  on  its  bosom."  The  lines  which  E.  H.  H.  asks 
about  are  correctly  quoted  s— 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name — 
A  charm^hat  lulls  to  sleep ; — 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame. 
And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ?  " 

They  arc  from  Goldsmith's  Edwin  aud  Angelina,  a  well- 
known  ballad. 

J.  A.  S.— There  is  a  "  cant"  dictionary  published.  It  con- 
tains many  of  the  words  used  by  thieves  ;  but  even  with  its 
aid  you  would  not  be  able  to  understand  what  was  meant  if 
you  overheard  two  thieves  talking,  partly  because  their  slang 
is  always  changing.  For  instance,  they  have  a  technical  use 
of  the  word  "sweet."  If  the  victim  they  are  about  to  rob 
has  no  suspicion,  they  say  he  is  "sweet."  If  he  Euspects, 
they  try  "  to  sweeten  him,"  and  "  to  keep  him  sweet  until 
their  object  is  accomplished.  Costcrmongers  use  what  is 
called  back-slang— that  is,  they  speak  and  pronounce  words 
backwards. 

Q.  Q.  E.  D.— All  bodies  fall  at  right  angles  to  the  earth. 
We  probably  have  not  quite  caught  yom- meaning ;  but  the 
rate  at  which  the  train  moves,  and  the  shape  and  weight  of 
the  stone,  do  not  appear  to  affect  the  question. 


J.  J.  P. — We  perceive  that  a  company  for  the  manufacture 
of  aerated  bread  is  announced,  with  a  capital  of  ±.'500,000,  in 
60,000  shares  of  £10  each,  with  directors  of  respectable  stand- 
ing. Tho  cost  of  twenty  bakeries,  fitted  for  work,  is  esti- 
mated at£4S,000,  and,  according  to  a  weekly  working  account 
oxhibited  in  the  prospectus,  tho  profits  would  be  about  £383, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £19,955  per  annum  ;  equal  to  33}  per  cent,  on 
the  capital.   Aerated  bread  is,  wo  l>elieve,  very  wholesome. 

Marcus. — Construction  oe  inr  .Uolian  Harp. — Let  a  box 
be  made  of  as  thin  deal  as  possible,  of  a  length  exactly  an- 
swering to  the  window  in  which  it  is  intended  to  bo  placed, 
four  or  five  inches  in  depth,  and  five  or  sixth  in  width.  Glne 
on  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  top  two  pieces  of  wainscoat, 
about  half  an  inch  high  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  to 
serve  as  bridges  for  the  strings ;  and  withinside,  at  each  end, 
glue  two  pieces  of  beech  about  one  inch  square,  and  of  length 
equal  to  tho  width  of  the  box,  which  is  to  hold  the  pegs.  Into 
one  of  these  bridges  fix  as  many  pegs  (such  as  are  used  in  a 
pianoforte,  though  not  so  large)  as  there  are  to  be  strings ; 
and  into  the  other  fasten  as  many  small  brass  pins,  to  which 
attach  one  end  of  tho  strings.  Then  string  the  instrument 
with  small  cutgut,  or  first  fiddle-strings,  fixing  one  end  of 
them,  and  twisting  the  other  round  the  opposite  peg.  These 
strings,  which  should  not  be  drawn  tight,  must  be  tuned  in 
unison.  To  procure  a  proper  passage  for  the  wind,  a  thin 
board,  supported  by  four  pegs,  is  placed  over  the  strings  at 
about  three  inches'  distance  from  the  sounding-board.  The 
instrument  must  be  exposed  to  the  wind  at  a  window  partly 
open :  and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  either 
the  door  of  the  room  or  an  opposite  window  should  be  opened. 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  strings  begin  to  sound  in  unison ; 
but  as  the  force  of  the  current  increases,  tho  sound  changes 
into  a  pleasing  admixture  of  all  the  notes  of  the  diatomic 
scale. 

IF  YOU  LOVE  ME,  LEAVE  ME  NOT. 
Oh  !  if  you  love  me,  leave  me  not. 

Those  foreign  lands  to  roam ; 
I  fear  that  I  shall  be  forgot 

When  you're  so  far  from  home. 
But  if  you'll  seek  those  distant  climes, 
You'll  think  of  me,  my  love,  sometimes  ? 

Oh  !  if  you  love  me,  leave  me  not! 

Wherefore  this  thirst  for  gold  ? 
Oh  !  wherefore  scorn  our  humble  lot  ? — 

You  were  not  thus  of  old. 
But  if  with  restless  steps  you'll  stray. 
You'll  not  forget  me  far  away  ? 

Oh !  if  you  love  me,  leave  me  not ! 

You're  strong  of  life  and  limb; 
Then  wherefore  leave  your  native  spot 

For  but  a  passing  whim  ?  . 
For  those  who  seek,  at  home  there's  wealth, 
When  they  are  blest,  like  you,  with  health. 

Oh !  if  you  love  me,  leave  me  not! 

Oh  !  leave  me  not  alone ! 
How  sad  will  seem  my  little  cot 

When  you,  my  love,  are  flown. 
Oh  !  if  you  love  me,  leave  me  not, 
For  absent  ones  are  soon  forgot. 

Dalton  Stone. 
John. — The  number  of  females  in  England  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  males.    It  is  not  so  in  America.    There  is,  according 
to  the  census,  an  excess  of  733,25S  males  over  females  in  the 
United  States. 

Young  Gardener.  —  Our  contemporary,  the  Gardeners' 
Weekly  Magazine,  has  some  good  hints  on  garden  paths.  It 
says: — "In  some  districts  gravel  is  as  scarce  as  gold-dust, 
and  people  are  pnt  to  many  shifts  to  make  good  garden 
paths.  But  the  nature  of  the  surface  material  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  as  the  making  a  good  foundation  to  begin 
with.  Coal  ashes  and  tar,  with  a  sprinkling  of  dry  ashes  and 
a  good  rolling,  makes  a  good  firm  path ;  so  do  coal  ashes 
alone  on  a  hard  dry  bottem,  and  in  a  kitchen  garden  will  do 
nearly  as  well  as  gravel.  One  of  the  driest  walks  we  ever 
trod  on  was  at  a  little  nursery  in  the  country,  and  which 
consisted  entirely  of  oj-ster-shells  about  two  feet  deep.  But 
this  was  found  to  encourage  weeds  of  all  kinds,  and  there  was 
no  way  to  keep  them  down  but  by  the  frequent  use  of  salt. 
Burnt  clay  ballast  makes  a  nice  hard  walk  of  a  red  colour ; 
but  it  always  gives  ono  an  idea  that  building  or  railroad 
work  is  going  on  m  the  place." 

J.  Parsons  (Rochdale). — The  following  waterproof  coating 
for  walls  may  assist  you : — Take  1  part  (by  weight)  of  bees- 
wax and  i  parts  of  linseed  oil,  boiled.for  several  hours  with 
lithargo  (the  drying-oil  of  the  painter),  and  2  parts  of  rosin. 
These  are  heated  to  boiling,  and  thoroughly  mixed ;  they  are 
then  applied  with  a  brash  to  the  walls.  A  portable  furnace 
should  be  employed  to  dry  it,  and  several  coats,  one  over  the 
other,  should  be  put  on.  This  composition  is  applicable  to 
the  walls  of  basements  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  any  person 
can  make  and  apply  it.  There  are  many  damp  and  unhealthy 
houses,  which  may  be  rendered  far  more  comfortable  and 
healthy  by  such  an  application  to  the  walls  of  the  lower 
apartments. 

Little  Daisy. — We  agree  with  you  about  the  new  style  of 
bonnets.  A  year  ago  every  lady  looked  as  if  she  had  on  a 
bonnet  so  small  that  her  head  could  not  be  squeezed  into  it : 
now  aU  the  little  heads  seem  to  have  got  into  th^ big  bonnets. 
Clever  Fanny  Fern  says  of  the  new  fashion : — "  I  detest  the 
bonnets.  Venus  herself  would  look  like  a  fright,  measuring 
three  feet  from  the  tip  of  her  chin  to  the  top  of  her  head.  The 
faces  under  those  horrid  bonnets  are  often  pretty  and  young, 
but  their  dead  and  gone  grandmothers  couldn't  have  looked 
uglier  than  those  young  girls  thus  disguised,  sitting  calm, 
complacent,  and  self-satisfied,  because  —  'in  the  newest 
fashion ! ' " 

P.  G.  G.— Mr.  Boucicault's  grandfather  was  a  Frenchman. 
His  own  father  went  over  to  Ireland,  well  to  do,  and  settled 
in  a  small  town  near  the  scene  where  the  Colleen  Baton  plot 
is  laid.  He  married  an  Irish  lady,  and  the  result  of  that 
marriage  was  the  birth  of  Dion  Boucioault.  His  success  in 
the  United  States  has  been  immense. 

Young  Smoker  (Chelsea).— Your  first  pipe  affected  you  as 
you  say  either  because  you  smoked  too  long  or  very  clumsily. 
The  poisonous  properties  of  tobacco  are  nicotine  and  empy- 
reumatic  oil :  these  are  better  avoided  in  a  long  pipe  than 
in  a  short  pipe.  If  you  can  afford  cigars,  they  are  better  for 
you  at  first ;  but  do  not  smoke  more  than  half  of  one.  Throw 
the  remainder,  which  is  impregnated  with  the  poisonous  oils, 
away.  You  will  perceive  that  the  cigar  gets  strong  after  a 
time :  then  abandon  it.  Never  re-light  a  cigar  when  it  has 
once  become  cold.  With  regard  to  pipes,  a  very  porous  clay 
or  meerschaum  is  much  better  than  a  briar-root,  because 
more  absorbent. 


Quirino. — There  arc  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  Ire- 
land  and  Spain  were  once — long  ages  ago— connected  by 
land ;  in  other  words,  that  Ireland,  instead  of  being  an 
island,  foi-mcd  a  part  of  Spain.  The  reasons  are  geographi- 
cal, historical,  mul  philological. 

Lcct  Ann. — We  have  not  much  faith  ourselves  in  any  of 
thoso  specifics  for  baldness  so  much  boasted  of  in  advertise- 
ments ;  Jiut  a  simple  remedy  is  often  more  likely  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  You  can  try  the  following,  which  we 
quote  from  a  contemporary : — "Cleanse  it  effectually  from 
scurf  first,  by  combing  and  brushing  thoroughly,  and  then 
by  washing  the  head  well  with  sub-carbonate  of  potass  dis- 
solved iri  water.  After  the  head  has  been  thoroughly  dried, 
a  little  pomatum  may  be  applied,  and  the  hah'  will  not  after- 
wards come  off." 

Hugh.— All  through  life  we  act  on  a  calculation  of  chances, 
though  chance  may  not  be  a  word  very  grateful  to  the  ears 
of  the  preacher  or  the  moralist.  It  is  the  great  "atheistic 
monosyllable,"  says  one.  "  It  is  the  word  by  which  we  de- 
scribe our  own  ignorance,"  says  a  more  sober  and  sensible 
divine. 

J.  P.  S.— The  meaning  of  the  word  "martinet"  is  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  or  rather  one  who  is  stupidly  fussy  about 
trifles.  It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  man  who  once  had 
charge  of  the  French  infantry. 

Ben  Rag.— You  were  critically  right  in  spelling  the  word 
"  honni,"  instead  of."  houi ; "  but  the  latter  form  of  the  word 
is  more  general. 

A  Poor  Man  with  a  Family.— Remove  the  paper  instantly. 
A  case  occurred,  only  the  other  day,  of  a  gentleman  and  his 
family,  residing  at  Worthing,  having  been  frequently  attacked 
with  sickness,  from  which  they  could  get  no  permanent  alle- 
viation, and  for  which  the  medical  attendant  could  not  satis- 
factorily account,  were  at  last  led  to  suspect  that  tho  green 
paper  on  tho'walls  of  his  apartments  was  the  real  cause  of 
his  own  and  his  family's  ill-health.  The  paper,  on  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  be  largely  impregnated  with  arsenic, 
which,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever,  was  gradually  poison- 
ing the  inmates  of  the«vhole  house. 

#.  S. — If  the  tales  are  good,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
them.  Ditto  riddles  and  conundrums.  2.  You  can  obtain, 
the  title-page  and  index  of  Twice  a  Week  at  our  office. 

T.  P.  V.— We  regret  to  inform  you  that  our  staff  is  com- 
plete. 

***  We  have  received  from  Edinburgh  three  stamps,  for 
two  copies  of  Every  Week  ;  but  no  address  is  sent. 

Maude  Shelley  (Borough). — We  thank  you  for  tho  candid 
expression  of  your  high  approval  of  Every  Week.  It  is  our 
study  to  make  it  "  decidedly  the  best  work  published,"  as 
the  only  ground  on  which  we  may  "safely  anticipate  overy 
success."  Pronounce  ncirrly  as  follows : — Dawn-sews ;  deb- 
yew  ;  on-wee ;  e-claw ;  pas-sa ;  and  O-rev-waw.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  give  the  exact  sounds  in  words;  but  these  are  very 
near.  Your  handwriting  is  wanting  in  force  and  distinctness. 
Always  write  plainly ;  elegance  will  follow. 

Mark  Tapley  (Bath).— The  seven  wonders  of  tho  world 
were — the  Egyptian  pyramids ;  the  mausoleum  erected  by 
Artemisia ;  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  the  walls  and 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon ;  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes ;  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus ;  and  the  Pharos,  or  watch-tower, 
at  Alexandria.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  best  modern 
wonders  would  far  exceed  this  limit. 

Sophia. — The  bride  stands  on  the  left  of  the  bridegroom, 
when  the  wedding  ceremony  is  performed. 

Barker,  Jun.  (Liverpool).  —  The  only  colonies  which  at 
present  promote  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  by 
means  of  their  public  funds  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  are  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Natal.  The  system  on  which  assistance  is  afforded  varies 
in  each  colony.  To  Tasmania  there  is  no  free  emigration  ; 
the  assisted  emigration  is  carried  out  by  means  of  "  bounty 
tickets,"  which  are  procurable  only  in  thecolony;  the  holders 
of  these  tickets  (payable  in  the  colony)  are  left  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  for  passages  with  any  private  shipowner 
who  will  take  the  tickets  in  part  payment.  A  family  ticket, 
including  a  man  and  his  wife  with  all  their  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  embarcation,  costs  £15 ;  a 
ticket  for  a  single  woman,  £5;  for  a  single  man,  £10;  all 
children  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  at  embarcation 
are  to  be  considered  as  adults,  and  must  each  have  a  separato 
single  ticket.  Emigrants  for  three  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Zealand,  viz.,  Auckland,  Otago,  and  Canterbury,  are  selected 
by  agents  appointed  by  and  acting  for  those  provinces  re- 
spectively. The  Emigration  Commissioners  in  no  way  inter- 
fere in  the  emigration  to  this  colony,  except  in  seeing,  through 
their  officers,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Passengers'  Act  are 
duly  carried  out  in  the  vessels  in  which  the  emigrants  sail. 

Charlie  (Swansea).— It  so  happens  that  a  contemporary 
has  been  asked  as  to  the  nature  of  the  game  of  "  tombola," 
and  the  reply  is  so  good,  that  we  tpke  leave  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  it  for  your  benefit.  It  is  an  Italian  game,  much 
played  in  the  ItaUan  cities,  both  in  public  and  private.  The 
Pope  derives  a  large  income  from  the  public  Tombolx  at  Rome. 
It  is  played  with  a  board  divided  into  ninety  squares,  ninety 
wooden  cylinders  marked  with  corresponding^  numbers,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  cards,  each  bearing  fifteen  numbered 
squares  and  fifteen  blanks.  The  dealer  takes  the  board,  and 
draws  the  cylinders  haphazard  from  a  bag,  calling  out  the 
number  on  the  cylinder,  and  setting  it  on  the  corresponding 
square.  The  players  take  as  many  cards  as  they  please ;  but 
pay  so  much  upon  each.  The  dealer  pays  for  six  cards,  to 
which  tho  board  is  equal ;  and  the  stakes  are  divided  into 
five  portions  of  unequal  magnitude,  mounting  from  Ambo, 
Terno,  Quaterno,  Cinquino,  to  Tombola,  which  is  the  largest 
stake.  As  the  dealer  calls  the  numbers,  the  players  cover 
tho  corresponding  squares  with  counters,  if  they  find  the 
numbers  upon  their  cards.  Whoever  first  gets  t^o  squares 
covered  in  the  same  row  (be  it  dealer  or  players),  cries  out 
"  Ambo !  "  and  takes  the  Ambo  stake ;  three  covered  squares, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  win  Terno;  four  Qnuterno; 
five  Cinquino;  and  whoever  first  covors  on  entire  card  gets 
Tombola.  It  is  purely  a  game  of  chance;  no  skill  whatever 
being  required. 

*«*  The  Title-page  and  Index  to  "  Twice  iWeei"  is  now 

ready,  price  One  Penny.   Covers  for  binding,  1». 

The  Volume  of  "  Twice  a  Week  "  may  now  be  obtained, 
in  elegant  cloth  binding,  price  4s.  6d.  Complete  in  itself,  yet 
uniform  with  "Every  Week,"  this  is  one  of  the  cheapest, 
most  interesting,  and  valuable  Illustrated  Works  ever  pub- 
hshed.   Also  in  Paper  Covers,  3».  <Sd. 
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THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS ; 

A 

tOMAXCE   OP   THE    GOLDEN  VALLEY. 
C1L\PTER  XV. 

TBEAC  JIKRY. 

rn  mum  prcMitijf,  Cnchillo  narrated  to  hi*  com- 
lion*  how  they  had  found  Ferdinand  half-dead  by 
wa^<i'Je.  Bat tfc*  doattioB  brought  the  red  celour 
>  the  face  of  the  outlaw,  for  it  recalled  how  his  cun- 
iC  had  hc^n  outwitted  by  the  prudence  oi  the  young 
a,  and  that  this  young  man  had  for  a  moment  caused 
<  to  tremble.  Broncht^baok  to  hi*  sinister  projects, 
rraoUed  to  induce  hia  companions  to  become  hi* 


d  to  Diaz  and  Orocli 
<rri6ce  your  passions  to 


M  , 


•  iraia. 


aaa  given 
stifle  bia 
lich  may 


fy  of  conscience  is  now 
d  of  your  advice  to  re- 


two  frllowt  whom  he  addressed  maintained  an 
partorbahU}  gravity. 

Ifo.  65,  Twic«  a  Wt*K. 


THE  ntF-L  IN  THE  FOREST  INTERRUPTED. 

|  ,:  Suppose,  now,"  pursued  the  bandit,  "  that  there 
was  in  this  part  of  the  world  a  man  whom  you  loved 
tenderly,  but  whose  life  compromised  the  safety  of  the 
expedition— what  would  you  do?" 

■  By  St.  Mary,"  cried  Oroche,  "  I  should  be  happy  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  private  interest  to  the 
public  good." 

"  Hut  who  is  this  man  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"That  is  a  story,"  replied  Cuchillo,  "  whose  details 
are  of  no  importance  to  any  but  myself ;  but  the  fact 
exists,  and  the  man  also." 

"  By  my  faith,  then,  the  man  is  one  too  many,"  said 
Oroche. 

"  That  is  j  our  opinion,  friends  ?" 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Orocho  and  Baraja  together. 

Diaz  remained  silent,  and  kept  himself  out  of  the  con- 
ference. Presently,  under  the  excuse  of  taking  tho  air, 
ho  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  then,  gentlemen,"  continued  Cnchillo,  when 
he  was  alone  with  his  two  pupils,  "  now  that  I  have 
yonr  opinion,  I  may  tell  you  that  tho  man  is  young  Fer- 
dinand." 

"  Ferdinand  I"  cried  tho  two  accomplices  together. 
"The  same,"  aaid  Cuchillo;  " and— although  I  con- 
j  feKS  my  heart  bleeds  for  him— his  life  would  upset  all 
our  plans ." 

"  But,"  said  Baraja,  "  in  this  hunt  of  wild  horses  to- 
morrow there  will  bo  a  thousand  opportunities  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him." 

"True,"  returned  Cnchillo,  with  a  sombro  air;  "he 
mnst  not  return.    Can  I  rely  upon  you  ?" 

"  Unfailingly,"  replied  the  two  adventurers. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knocking  at  tho  door, 
and  Cnchillo  hastened  to  open  it.    It  was  ono  of  tho 


attendants  of  Don  Stephen,  who  camo  to  inform  him 
that  his  master  awaited  him  in  the  garden.  Cuchillo  at 
onco  accompanied  tho  man,  who  led  him  towards  an 
avenue  of  grenadines,  in  which  a  man  wrapped  in  a 
cloak  was  pacing  to  and  fro. 

By  tho  light  of  tho  moon,  which  struggled  through 
tho  foliage,  tho  face  of  the  Spaniard  couhl  ho  seen  to 
wear  the  mask  of  impenetrable  hauteur  beneath  which 
ho  usually  concealed  his  emotions. 

"  Ah  I'  said  Don  Stephen,  as  ho  saw  Cnchillo  advance, 
'  you  must  applaud  my  discretion.  I  have  given  you 
time  to  sound  this  voting  fellow,  and  you  have,  no  doubt, 
penetrated  to  tho  bottom  of  his  thoughts." 

"  I  havo  learnt  nothing,"  returned  Cuchillo. 

"Nothing!" 

"  That  is  to  say,  as  ho  knows  nothing,  ho  can  toll 
mo  nothing.    His  heart  has  no  secrets  from  mo." 

"  What!  does  he  not  suspect  tho  secret  of  tho  Golden 
Valley  ?" 

"  No  mora  than  of  the  Garden  of  Eden/'  replied 
Cuchillo,  boldly. 

"  What,  then,  is  ho  doing  at  the  hacienda?  It  is  on 
tho  route,  and  ho  cannot  havo  como  hero  without  an 
object." 

"  Ho  came  to  ask  Don  Augiu'tin  for  cmploj'mont  as  a 
herdsman." 

"  When  you  saved  that  young  man's  life,  Cuchillo," 
said  Don  Stephen,  "  you  made  a  bad  hand  of  it." 

"  I  low  so  ?  it  was  by  your  command." 

"  Well,  well  ;  but  now  let  mo  tell  you  what  I  havo 
discovered.  This  young  m;m  has  in  bis  pocket  a  written 
direction  to  tho  Golden  Valloy;  ho  is  pasi.-ionafcly  in 
lovo  with  Dona  Itosnrita,  for  whom  ho  would  givo  all 
tho  gold  in  tho  vulloy,  and  all  her  father's  splendid 
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horses  ;  and  lie  comes  to  the  farm  in  the  hopo3  of  being 
its  future  proprietor." 

"The  devil!"  cried  Cuchillo,- bounding  on  ono  side. 
"  S-irely  I  c.-,nuot  have  been  made  such  a  f»ol  of  by  a 

Child!"  ,  ■  „      ,.  , 

"This  child  is  a  giant  by  the  side  of  you,  replied 

Don  Stephen,  coldlv.  . 

"  It  is  impossible,"  cried  Cuchillo,  m  exasperation. 
"  Do  you  want  proofs  ?" 

"  Good— you  slinll  have  them.  Ferdinand  is  of  a  race 
—or  appears  to  bo  of  a  race— which  possesses  as  much 
forco  as  intelligence  ;  and  you  are  his  mortal  enemy. 
Do  you  begin  to  understand  ':' 

"  No,"  said  Cucliillo. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  simple  questions. 
In  your  expedition  with  Arellanos,  had  you  not  a  horse 
who  stumrSed  with  tho  left  fore-leg  ?" 

"  Ah !"  cried  Cuchillo,  turning  pale. 

"  Was  it  really  by  tho  Indians  that  your  companion 
•was  killed?"  .       .  •  •" 

"  Perhaps  it  was  by  me,"  repeated  tho  bandit,  with  a 
hideous  smile.  . 

"  Did  you  not  receive  in  that  struggle  certain  wounds 
in  the  log  ?  Did  you  not  carry  on  your  shoulders  the 
corpse  of  Arellanos  ?"  ,  _ 

"  I  did— to  save  it  from  being  profaned  by  tho  In- 
dians." . 

"And  it  was  for  this  reason,  then,  that  you  cast  into 
the  river  a  body  which  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  dead .? 

The  bright  beams  of  the  moon  east  through  the  foliage 
of  the  grenadines  a  livid  reflection  on  the  face  of  the 
bandit,  who,  with  haggard  eyes,  listened— without  un- 
derstanding whence  they  came- to  the  proofs  of  a  mur- 
der which  he  had  thought  for  ever  buried  in  tho  desert. 

"  And  does  Ferdinand  know  alPthis  ?"  said  he,  with 
ill-concealed  agony.  . 

"No;  but  he  knows  that  the  murderer  ol  his  fatner 
had  a  horse  like  yours,  that  he  is  wounded  in  the  leg, 
and  that  he  cast  tho  bod:  into  tho  river  ;  he  oniy  knows 
not  the  name  of  the  murderer.  Mind,  I  count  on  your 
leyalty :  the  slightest  sign  of  treachery,  and  I  deliver 
your  secret  to  this  young  man,  who  will  crush  you  like 
a  scorpion.  Good  blood  lies  not ;  so  I  roneat— no  trea- 
son, Cuchillo,  no  treachery,  or  your  life  shill  answer  for 
it!    But,  hush!  I  hear  voices." 


"  Ah!"  ho  said,  "  I  have  not  forgotten,  aa^ yon  have, 
Kotsartta,  the  time  I  saw  yuu  for  the  first  time  m  the 
forest.  The  twilight  was  so  dark,  that  I  could  distin- 
guish, nothing  of  vour  person,  but  a,  seductive  shadow 

as  of  a  spirit  of  the  woods.  Your  voice  seemed  endowed 
with  a  charm  which  I  had  never  known  before." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  the  servico  you  rendered  us, 
Ferdinand;  but  why  recall  a  time  which  is  no  longer  ? 

"  A  time  which  is  no  longer !  Do  you  know  that  my 
life  dates  from  then  ?  This  time  is  not  past  for  mo— it 
seems  but  yesterday.  Ah !"  ho  continued,  m  a  tone  ol 
sadness,  "  when  the  flamfi  of  the  tiro  lit  up  for  a,  mo- 
ment your  face,  what  a  radiant  beauty  was  it  which  1 
beheld!"         :  , .     _,    ..  n 

If,  instead  of  lowering  his  eyes  m  speaking,  Ferdinand 
had  fisod  them  on  Rosarita,  be  would  havo  seen  in  her 
look,  or  her  features,  that  slight  trembling  which  does 
not  prove  that  a  woman's  heart  is  touched,  but  that  she 
is  pleased  by  impassioned  praises  of  her  beauty. 

Ferdinand  went  on,  in  a  voice  still  more 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

tOVE    AT   THE  IVINDOW. 


The  night  was  so  tranquil,that  the  voices  of  the  speakers 
could  be  heard  a  long  way  o!F. 

"  The  voices  of  Ferdinand  and  Rosarita,  as  1  live I 
cried  Cuchillo.  , 

"  This  is  one  proof  of  my  penetration,  muttered  the 
Spaniard.  . 

A  reflection  at  this  moment  struct  him  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. '  ;  ■  T 

"  If  the  young  girl  really  loves  this  fellow,  1  may, 
after  all,  have  to  renounce  all  idea  of  the  marriage, 
which  I  design  as  the  corner-stone  of  ray  vast  cdi- 

Pvi^e  and  tumultuous  auger  filled  his  heart. 

"  The  time  has  come,"  he  whispered  to  the  bandit, 
« when  our  doubts  are  to  be  solved.  But  remember 
that  your  projects  of  revenge  must  remain  subordinate 
to  my  will."  _    ,  ...  . 

So  saying,  ho  advanced,  followed  by  Cuchillo,  wlio 
muttered  in  subdued  anger. 

Ferdinand,  in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  assignation, 
had  succeeded  in  avoiding  all  observation;  chance  now 

betrayed  him.  . , 

Although  the  night  was  not  so  obscure  as  they  would 
liave  wished,  Cuchillo  and  Don  Stephen  glided  along 
the  garden- wall  till  they  reached  a  little  grove  of  orange 
and' citron  trees,  suflicicntly  dense  to  conceal  them  from 
view. 

Once  arrived  here,  thev  could  hoar  the  low  murniur- 
ings  ;  and  having  approached  still  nearer,  they  took  up 
a  position  just  under  the  speakers. 

"  Whatever  you  hear,"  whispered  Don  Stephen  to  his 
companion,  "  remain  as  motionless  as  I  do. 

"  Good!"  said  Cuchillo.  "  It  is  my  own  injury,  and 
not  yours,  which  I  havo  to  reveuge.  But,  by  all  the 
devils,  I  am  curious  to  know  how  far  I  have  been  made 

a  fool  of."  ,  . 

They  now  settled  themselves  to  hear  and  sec.  A 
space  which  an  active  man  could  leap— a  frr.il  barrier 
of  little  leaves  and  twigs— alone  separated  them  trom 
those  who  spnkc,  and  who  Utile  suspected  the  danger 
which  threatened  them.  

A  feeble  ray  of  light  fell  on  the  bars  of  iron  which 
alone  composed  the  window,  and  against  which  the 
voung  girl  was  leaning  in  an  attitude  lull  of  grace  and 
abandon.  In  the  midst  of  the  perfumed  air  of  night 
she  was,  if  possible,  more  seductive  than  when  in  the 
saloon  of  the  hacienda;  for  it  is  behind  the  bars  of 
these  windows  that  women  of  Spauish  origin  are  always 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

A  veil  of  silk  was  cast  over  her  head,  and  undulated 
in  soft  folds  over  her  neck  and  bosom.  I  he  window, 
which  was  level  with  the  floor,  concealed  nothing  ot  her 
person— not  even  the  little  slipper  which  enclosed  her 

PrFerdinand,  who  was  leaning  with  his  head  against  the 
bars,  seemed  to  be  struggling  against  a  despairing  con- 
viction. 


•e  soft,  and  still 
more  marked  by  emotion:—  '   .  _ 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  the  flowers  I  culled  tor  you, 
and  which  seemed  more  fresh  and  more  lovely  when 
impregnated  with  the  perfume  of  your  hair.  This  sweet 
perfume  was  nothing  but  a  subtle  poison,  which  entered 
my  veins,  and  created  an  incurable  love.  Oh,  Rosarita! 
ran  it  be  that  you  have  forgotten  these  memories,  on 
which  I  have  lived  so  long?" 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  times  in  the  lives  of  ail 
women  which  they  desire  not  to  remember :  at  any  rate, 
Rosarita  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  her  rebellious 
memory  had  forgotten  the  details  which  FcrtUnand  so 
eagerly  dwelt  upafts  .  ,   ,  ,  i 

"  No,"  she  said,  in  a  voico  which  she  purposely  modu- 
lated to  conceal  a  slight  tremor,"  we  were  then  two 

children.    To-day  "  -       ,  . 

"  To-day  all  is  forgotten,  because  a  gallant  trom  Arispe 
has  condescended  to  comprise  you  in  his  projects  of  am- 
bition." .  .         .       .      .  . 

The  melodious  voice  of  Rosarita  wa9  now  heard  m 
slight  anger.    Ferdinand  had  wounded  her  grid*. 

"  Comprise  me  in  his  projects  of  ambition !  '  she  cried  j 
"and  who  has  told  you  that  it  is  not  I  who  condescend  r 

"This  stranger,"  continued  Ferdinand,  "this  Don 
Stephen,  whom  I  detest  more  than  I  do  the  Senator, 
has  spoken  to  you  of  the  pleasures  of  Madrid,  of  those 
fabulous  countries  which  exist  beyond  the  sea,  and  you 
desire  to  indue  of  them  with  your  own  eyes." 

"I  confess,"  said  Rosarita,  "that  although  bom  in 
those  deserts,  life  here  appears  to  mo  very  dull.  ,  A 
voico  tells  me  that  I  am  not  made  to  die  without  taking 
part  in  the  splendour  of  a  world  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much.  What  could  you  offer  to  me— to  my 

father?"  ,  ,  1 

"  I  understand,  Rosarita,  that  to  bo  poor,  to  be  au 
orphan,  and  unhappy,  is  not  the  way  to  win  tho  hearts 
of  women."  f ,    ,      .  .  , 

"  You  are  unjust,  Ferdinand.  It  is  ahuos.  always  to- 
wards tho  reverse  of  what  you  say  that  woman  s  instinct 
leads  her,  but  parents  rarely  share  the  ideas  of  their 
children."  •       ,    .,  ,    ,  .  , 

There  was  in  these  Inst  words  a  tacit  avowal  which 
Ferdinand  did  not  understand,  for  ho  continued  to 
overwhelm  the  girl  with  bitter  reproaches,  which  drew 
from  her  many  a  sigh  of  regret.  Alter  a  moment  ot 
silence,  Ferdinand  cried—  _  ,1 

"  You  doubtless  love  this  Senator.  Talk  not,  then, 
to  me  of  violence  being  exercised  over  you  — — 

"  Who  talks  of  violence  ?"  said  the  young  girl,  smiling 
at  such  an  expression  being  applied  to  a  man  whom  she 
had  that  evening  seen  for  the  first  time.  "  I  only  spoke 
of  a  desire  manifested  by  my  father,  and  against  his 
will  all  the  hopes  which  you  have  conceived  would  be 
but  chimeras  and  vain  dreams."  .» 

"  And  this  will  alone,  then,  is  to  throw  you  into  the 
arms  of  a  ruined  prodigal,  who  only  desires  the  pos- 
session of  vour  person  as  a  means  of  rebuilding  h 


powerful— noble,  too,  I  will  become,  that  I  may  offer 

you  an  illustrious  name." 

A*  the  young  mau  uttered  these  words,  the  outlaw 
grasped  his  knife. 

Don  Stephen  seised  his  wrist  anxiously. 
"Not  for  your  soul!"  ho  whispered;  "this  young 
man's  life  is  sacred.  Listen.!' 

"  Why  should  I  conceal  it  any  longer  ?"  cried  Ferdi- 
nand, animated  by  the  evident  attention  of  Rosarita; 
"  honours,  riches,  power  I  can  lay  at  your  feet,  but  you 
alone  can  effect  this  miracle." 

If  incredulous  011  many  points,  women  aro  generally 
believers  of  miracles  in  which  they  have  a  share. 
Rosarita  fixed  on  Ferdinand  a  look  full  of  inquiry. 
"  I  should  have  told  you  before  that  my  mother  has 
rejoined  my  father,"  he  said. 

"I  know  it,"  interrupted  the  young  girl;  "yon  aro 
now  alone  in  the  world.    My  father  has  told  me  so." 

The  voico  of  Rosarita  in  pronouncing  these  words 
was  as  soft  as  the  zephyr  which  tpyed  amid  the  orange- 
trees ;  and  her  hand  falling  by  chance  info  that  of 
Ferdinand,  did  not  disengage  itself  from  its  gentle 
pressure. 

At  the  sight  of  this,  the  hand  of  Don  Stephen  relaxed 
a  little  its  grasp  on  the  arm  of  Cuchillo. 

"  My  mother  died  poor,"  continued  Ferdinand,  "  but 
she  left  to  me  an  inestimable  inheritance,  together  with 
a  legacy  of  vengeance.  The  secret,  I  know,  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  but  I  shall  not  shrink  from  peril  which  will 
raise  me  to  an  opulence  equal  to  your  own.  The  mur- 
derer of  Arellanos  I  will  seek  afterwards." 

At  these  words  Cucliillo  turned  pale  and  ground  his 
teeth. 

Don  Stephen  no  longer  heJd  his  arm,  for  the  hand  ot 
Rosarita  was  still  in  that  of  Ferdinand. 

"  Listen  to  me  further,"  pursued  the  young  man. 
"  About  sixty  leagues  from  hence,  in  a  spot  which 
Marcos  Arellanos  'has  seen,  in  tho  very  centre  of  the 
Indian  territory,  there  is  a  placer  of  gold  of  incalculable - 
richness.    This  gold  will  be  mine  if  you  love  111c— if  not, 
I  have  no  need  of  riches." 
Ferdinand  awaited  her  reply. 
,:  What  say  you,  Rosarita  r 

"  I  trust,"  she  said,  "  this  is  a  ruse  on  your  part  to 
put  me  to  the  proof,  for  it  would  be  top  bad  to  believe 
that  by  treachery  you  have  become  master  of  another's 
secret," 
"  Another's  secret !" 

"  Yes,  the  secret  of  Don  Stephen— I  know  it." 
Ferdinand  at  once  fell  from  the  summit  of  his  dreams. 
So  his  secret  was  taken  from  him  as  well  as  the  girl 
he  loved:  this  thought  at  once  disappointed  all  his 
visions  ;  and,  to  crush  him  stilt  more,  Rosarita  herself 
accused  him  of  treachery. 

"  But  this  secret,"  he  said,  "  I  alone  ought  to  know 
it !  Ah,  Don  Stephen  knows  it  also !  He,  then,  can 
tell  me  who  is  the  murderer  of  my  father.  Oh,  Heavens ! 
let  me  know  if  it  be  he  himself !"  _  . 

"  Pray  God  rather  to  give  you  protection,   cried  a 
voice,  which  caused  Rosarita  to  utter  a  cry  of  terror. 
A  dark  form  at  the  same  moment  rushed  forward. 
Before  he  could  place  himself  on  the  defensive,  Fer- 
dinand, wounded  violently,  fell  to  the  ground,  with  his 
enemy  upon  him.  . 
For  two  moments  the  two  combatants  rolled  on  tho 


sessu-u  01  _>om  -  ----- —  ... 

rai  led  fortune  and  satisfying  his  ambuioiis  desires  i 
gav  Rosarita,  say,  is  not  your  heart  consenting  to  your 
fat!  'cr's  will  ?  Oh  !  if  it  were  not— if  violence  alone  in- 
dnced  you,  how  gladly  would  I  dispute  you  with  my 
rival'  Hut  you  answer  not.  Oh,  Rosarita!  you  love 
him,  and  I— why  did  they  not  leave  me  where,  in  a  tew 
hours,  I  should  have  died  from  fever  and  Thirs.  r  _ 

Ferdinand  was  pouring  forth,  these  passionate  and  in- 
coherent words,  when  bolow  the  mass  of  orange-trees, 
which  concealed  Cuchillo  and  Don  Stephen,  was  lieard 
a  slight  rustling  of  the  foliage. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  the  young  girl,  "  did  T  not  hear  a  noise  ? 
Ferdinand  turned  hastily,  with  flashing  eye,  eager  to 
vent  upon  some  one  the  anger  which  consumed  him  ; 
but  tho  rage  of  the  mau  only  beamed  upon  the  loliage— 

all  was  still.  .  ^  1    1  „„ 

"  It  is,,  perhaps,  the  spirit  of  some  poor  lover  who  has 
died  of  despair,"  said  Ferdinand,  sadly.  . 

"  Holy  Virgin,  you  alarm  me  !  cried  the  young  gin, 
drawing  from  beneath  her  silken  veil  her  bare  arm  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  "  Do  you  believe,  then,  that 
one  can  die  of  love  i"         .'  . 

A  sad  smile  played  over  the  hps  of  I  erdinand. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said. 

Then  ho  continued : —  !,'«".'«         •<•  t 

"  Rosarita,  you  are  ambitious.  What  think  yon  it  1 
can  give  you  all  that  has  been  promised  you  by  others  f 
I  wished  only  to  plead  the  cause  of  Ferdinand,  poor  and 
friendless:  I  will  now  plead  the  cause  of  Ferdinand 
Arellanos,  v.  ho  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  rich  and 


ground,  without  exchanging  a  word.  The  only  soiradi 
to  bo  heard  was  their  hoarse,  quick  breathing,  the* 
knife  of  Cuchillo,  which  had' sprung  from  his  hand,  waBJ 
beyond  his  reach  ;  and  Ferdinand,  by  a  violent  clTortJ 
raised  himself,  and  placed  his  knee  on  the  breast  of  the! 

°U"Now,  villain,  we  are  quits,"  cried  Ferdinand,  as  hej 

sought  in  his  girdle  for  his  knife. 

The  tables  were  now  turned;  but  at  this  moment  a 
third  party  appeared  on  the  scene. 

This  was  Don  Stephen.  ' 

A  moment  of  indecision  followed,  as  if  he  knew  not 

which  side  to  take.  ,  1.1.)-*  « 

"Hold!"  cried  Rosarita,  with  a  wild  scream,  lo*| 
the  love  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  remember  that  this  young, 
man  is  the  guest  of  my  father;  he  is  sacred  under  ouS| 

l°Don  Stephen  arrested  Ferdinand's  arm  as  it  waj 
about  to  strike  Cuchillo,  and  while  tho  young  mall 
turned  to  see  his  new  aggressor,  the  outlaw  rose.  J 

Ferdinand  sprang  up,  and  rolling  his  cloak  round  his 
arm  so  as  to  form  a  shield,  ho  .- ;.»•<!  wiui  bis  boJf 
drawn  back,  and  his  left  leg  advanced  like  an  aucieiB 
gladiator,  apparently  doubling  which  to  attack.  1 

"  You  say  we  are  quits,"  cried  Cuchillo,  who  sttfl 
palpitated  beneath  the  pressure  of  Ferdmind  s  hea« 
knee ;  "  your  life  belongs  to  me— I  lent  it  to  yojj,  unf 
will  now  take  it  back."  .  .  I 

"  Come  on,  dog !"  cried  Ferdinand,  whom  the  siglj 
of  his  two  adversaries  only  rendered  more  d:irinfl| 
"and  you,  too,  Don  Stephen,  miserable  coward,  wBB 
pay  for  the  murder  of  defenceless  people !  ■ 

A  livid  paleness  overspread  the  features  ot  the  bpm 
niard  at  this  unexpected  accusation.  . 

lie  in  turn  drew  his  poniard.  .  ,  .  f 

"  Down  with  him,  Cuchillo!"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  ot 

UAud  he  himself  advanced  towards  tho  young  mtj 
Ferdinand  would,  110  doubt,  have  succumbed  before  m 
two  foes,  had  not  at  that  moment  a  bright  light  si  oj 
over  the  scene,  and  Rosarita  hermit  rushed  beU\iM 
the  combatants. 
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At  the  sight  of  Ferdinand,  who  still  fearlessly  held 
his  position,  although  large  drops  of  blood  dropped 
from  his  wounded  hand,  her  heart  was  moved  with  ad- 
miration. Her  first  impulse  was  to  east  herself  into  the 
arms  of  tils  young  man,  so  brave  and  so  handsome, 
whose  life  was  tLrjatened,  and  whose  blood  was  flow- 
ing ;  but  she  was  one  of  those  who  stifle  the  cries  of 
the  heart  with  a  chaste  reserve ;  and  Terdinaud  ap- 
f  to  whom  she  paid  no  attention, 
she  cried;  "  are  you  wounded,  Don 
I  entreat  you ;  let  no  one  know  that 
a  cr.i;  Las  been  attempted  in  this  house." 

The  agitation  to  which  she  was  a  prey — her  bosom, 
which  heaved  under  the  light  gauze  which  covered  it — 
the  veil  which  had  escaped  from  her  head,  and  allowed 
her  dark  hair  to  float  at  its  own  sweet  will,  gave  to  her 
a  wild  and  aarage  beauty,  which  commaaded  respec;. 
As  if  by  enchantment,  her  presence  alone  was  sufficient 
to  cause  the  poniards  to  to  returned  to  their  cases. 
CuchiHo  growled  like  a  muzzled  dog.  Don  Stephen 
preserved  a  sombre  silence,  and  both  retired  once  more 
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with  head  erect,  eyes  gleaming, 
ie  glare  of  the  torch  which  Ro- 

iree  and  noble  expression  of  his 
look  of  melancholy  at  Rosarita, 
h  emotion,  and  who,  under  the 
:n»s  excited  within  her,  blushed 
.  uader  tho  folds  of  her  silk  veil 
id  the  palpitating  movements  of 


ngn  my  olool  was  running,  and  still  runs, 
knows  I  deserve  not  this  reproach,"  said 
ti,  who  shuddered  as  she  saw  the  blood  on 
and  advanced  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 

drew  back. 

late,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

lata  y 

is  done — adieu !  I  have  too  long  been  your 
ospitality  of  your  house  i3  fatal  to  me — my 
sea — my  dearest  hopes  are  crushed  for 

e  thus,  he  advanced  toward  i  an  opening  in 

I  paces  further  on,  the  forest  rose  black 
and  betwe.  n  the  smill  branches  could 

mysteri'.i-.H  light  twinkling  like  a  stir. 
yoa  about  to  do,  Ferdinand?"  cried  the 

.th  clasped  handa  and  tearful  eyes  ;  "  my 


,  pointing   meanwhile   to  the 


in  the  direction  which  Ferdinand  had  taken,  as  if  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  whom  she  feared  she  would 
never  see  again. 

All,  howemr,  was  silent  and  still.  The  forest  rose 
lileo  a  black  wall,  only  relieved  by  the  trembling  fire, 
which  suddenly  shot  up  a  brighter  flame,  as  if  to  afford 
a  welcome  to  the  homeless  wanderer. 


CHAPTER  XTH. 

.    A   NIGHT  DEPARTURE. 

When  Don  Stephen  and  CuchiHo  had  left  the  pavilion 
occupied  by  Djna  Rosarita,  the  former  preserved 
silence,  without -seeming  to  perceive  the  presence  of  his 
companion.  They  had  already  gained  tho  avenue  of 
grenadines,  and  the  Spaniard  had  not  yet  deigned  to 
address  to  him  a  single  reproach,  although  his  generally 
impetuous  nature  might  have  been  expected  to  burst 
forth  with  them  eagerly. 

More  skilled  than  Ferdinand  in  the  mystery  of 
woman's  heart,  he  had  seen,  by  the  aid  of  the  amorous 
dialogue  which  he  had  overheard,  that  a  tender  senti- 
ment for  the  youag  man  was  germinating  in  the  heart 
of  Rosarita,  without  her  being  herself  aware  of  its  ex- 
tent. The  tones  of  her  voice  and  hor  gestures  all  told 
him  this. 

Tho  revelation  of  Ferdinand  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Golden  Valley,  he  cared  little  for ;  but,  loved  by  Rosa- 
rita, Ferdinand  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  his  views. 
Tiie  marriage  of  the  Senator — the  half-million  of  dowry 
which  he  was  to  sacrifice  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise— the  advantages  offered  by  the  influence  of 
Tragaduros  in  the  senate  of  Arispe — all  seemed  to 
crumble  away  before  this  new  impediment,  lu  some 
way  or  another,  then,  Ferdinand  must  be  got  rid  of. 
Don  Stephen  now,  for  the  first  time,  brolte  silence. 
"  Fool,  and  clumsy  rascal !"  he  murmured  loud  enough 
for  Cuehillo  to  hear. 

"  Is  it  of  me  your  Excellency  deigns  to  speak  f "  asked 
CuchiHo,  in  a  touo  of  mingled  raillery  and  impu- 
dence. - 

"Of  whom  should  I  speak,  but  of  one  who  does  not 
nnderstand  how  to  attack  an  enemy  by  force  or  strata- 
gem ?  A  woman  has  accomplished  what  you  cduld  not 
do.    I  have  told  you  already,  this  child  is  a  giant  to  you, 

and  without  me  " 

"  I  confess  your  intervention  was  useful,"  interrupted 
CuchiHo  ;  "  but  it  it  had  not  been  for  your  interference 
when  we  were  on  the  road  to  Latoza,  this  fellow  would 
be  no  longer  an  enemy." 
"  How  so?"  asked  Don  Stephen. 
J*  Yesterday  evening,  when  I  brought  him  to  the 
birouac,  he  menaced  me,  insulted  me;  and  I  was  about 
to  end  our  differences  by  a  rifle  shot,  when  your  mes- 
senger, Benito,  tho  admirer  of  tigers,  came  to  join  us, 
with  a  horse  and  some  water,  and  1  was  compelled  to 
give  up  mv  design.  This  is  the  good  which  our  virtue 
brings  us." 

■f*<1  m^  ^e''  k>"  '  "  'rid,  "'HI  glancing  "  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  the  Spaniard,  whose  pride 
the  light.  The  chance  hospitality  of  a  tra- ,  revolted  Ht  the  bandit's  familiarity ;  "  if  it  is  possible  to 
r  his  night  fire  would  be  safer  tlnn  thu  ho«pi-  outrage  what  does  not  exist,  may  1  ask  how  this  young 
your  roof.    In  the  dejert  1  shall  be  the  guest  man  outraged  your  honour  ?" 

>  "I  do  not  know.     It  was  apropos  of  my  horse, 

ring,  he_  advanced  towards  the  opening  with  which  " 

Criehillo  stopped,  like  a  man  who  had  uttered  an  im- 
prudence. 

"  A  horse  which  stumbles  on  tho  left  leg,"  added 
Don  Stephen;  "it  is  the  old  story  of  the  murder  of 

Arellanos." 

"  1  di  )  not  kill  him,"  cried  the  bandit.   "  I  had  ninny 
causes  of  difference  with  him,  but  I  pardoned  him  with 
.  all  mv  heart." 

very  magnanimous.    But  a  truce  to  plea- 
must  clear  this  young  man  from  our  way. 
:hanged  my  plan._  I  gave  you  half  an  onza 
yesterday]  I  will  now  give  you  twenty 
r  that  lie  is  no  more." 
cried  Cnchillo;  "you  need  no  longer  aft- 
If.    To-morrow  there  mny  be  many  acci- 
dents, in  this  hunt  of  wild  horse*,  which  may  rid  you  of 
him.    It  ih  true  that  I  must  share  it  with  Oroche  and 
Barnja,  but  I  shall  take  care  that  they  have  as  little  as 
«a!ble." 


ven,  do  not  expose  yourself  to 
iloDger  be  near  to  protect  you!" 

>  that  per  tula!  ve  softness,  which 
itioa  into  indecision,  elie  c»n- 

afer  than  with  me?" 

iand  was  for  a  moment  shaken 


remain.  - 
in  the  soul 
is  she  fixed 
>roach ;  but 


:\"  he  cried.  "Adieu,  then  ;  I 
broken  wall,  beforo  the  young 
■jpoen  departure,  she  mounted 


to 
on: 

tre 


Yoi 


save  hii 
as  to  lit 
Good  !' 
is  your! 


■  uici  mm  ;  lor,  Bias,  ne 

ing  all  her  idea*  of  gran- 
T — tho  plighted  troth,  and 
ich  had  stifled  for  a  time 
I  nattily,  and  once  more 
I!,  she  called  out  in  a  hcart- 

It  is  yon  alone  I  love!" 
answer  but  the  echo ;  and, 

■MMr,  she  cast  a  last  look 


po 

"To-morrow!"  repeated  Don  Stephen,  impatiently ; 
who  tells  you  that  to-morrow  belongs  to  us  p  The  night 
is  not  so  long — this  place  is  not  so  vast.  Are  you  not 
three  against  one?  How  do  you  know  that  to-morrow  I 
may  not  havo  changed  my  plan  P" 

This  threat  alarmed  Cncfiillo. 

"  By  St.  M  irv."  ho  said,  "  your  Excellency  does  not 
like  to  put  off' till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day. 
Well,  I  will  do  mv  best.  All  is  quiet  here,  as  if  nothing 

had  happened,  although  1  arn  astounded  that  the  young 
girl's  cries  did  not  give  the  alarm." 

Don  Stephen  now  retired  to  his  chamber. 

Once  alone,  he  strodo  to  and  fro  with  rapid  strides- 
like  all  men  who  aro  truo  to  their  ambition,  he  Watched 
while  others  slept. 

It  was  not  long  beforo  two  knocks  announced  the 
return  of  CuchiHo. 

•At  hii  if  range  l0bks  the  Spaniard  trembled  :  ho  feared 
and  y'  (.  i!  .  a"d  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

"To  tho  devil  with  my  twenty  onzas!"  cried  Cu- 
chiHo ;  "  the  young  fellow  has  fled." 

"  Fled  I"  exclaimed  Don  Stephen ;  "  you  have  allowed 
him  to  fly?" 


"  How  could  I  prevent  him  ?  That  brute  Baraja  and 
Oroche,  too,  I  found  drunk.  Diaz  refused  to  join  me, 
and  before  I  could  explain  to  the  two  sots  what  was  the 
matter,  he  had  leaped  the  wall,  and  fled  to  the  forest. 
That  at  least  is  what  we  conclude." 

"Why?"  asked  the  Spaniard,  striking  the  floor  with 
his  foot. 

"  When  we  arrived,  Rosarita  was  sitting  upon  the 
wall,  her  face  turned  towards  the  forest,  and  if  the 
young  man  had  not  been  very  far  oft,  her  words  of  love 
would  most  certainly  have  recalled  him." 

"  So  she  loves  him,  you  think  P"  cried  Don  Stephen. 

"  Passionately ;  or  her  words  aud  her  voice  were  very 
deceptive." 

CuchiHo  then  repeated  to  Don  Stephen  the  passionate 
but  useless  appeal  of  the  young  girl  to  Ferdinand. 

"We  must  to  horse,  Cuehillo,  and  pursue  him;  tho 
success  of  our  expedition  depends  upon  the  life  of  this 
young  man.  Come,  see  tho  hoi-.es  saddled;  wake  up 
Benito  and  the  other  domestics,  aud  tell  them  that 
in  little  more  than  an  hour  wo  must  be  in  the  saddle. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  acquaint  Don  Augustin  and  the 
Senator  of  our  intended  departure." 

"Just  the  same  as  I  knew  him  twenty  years  ago — 
always  ardent,  always  full  of  contempt  for  difficulties," 
cried  Cuehillo,  as  he  quitted  Don  Stephen;  "if,  with 
his  character,  he  did  not  make  his  way  in  his  own 
country,  I  think  that  cuevgy  and  perseverance  cannot 
be  worth  much." 

Don  Stephen,  meanwhile,  hastened  to  the  chamber  of 
the  Senator. 

He  found  tho  door  open,  as  is  usual  in  hot  coun- 
tries. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Don  Stephen?"  cried  the 
Senator,  "  or  I  should  say  my  Lord  Duke." 

Ho  was,  no  doubt,  dreaming  of  the  Court  of  the  King 
of  Sonora. 

"  I  am  about  to  take  leave  of  you,  and  I  wish  to  givo 
you  my  last  instructions." 

"Eh!  what  is  that?  What  time  is  it?"  cried  Tra- 
gaduros.    "  Have  I  been  asleep  three  days  !" 

"No,"  replied  the  Spaniard;  "but  a  great  evil 
threatens  your  projects  aud  mine.  That  ragged  fellow- 
knows  tho  secret  of  tho  Golden  Valley,  and  what  is 
worse,  he  loves  Rosarita,  and  is  loved  by  her." 

Instead  of  starting  up  at  this  unpleasant  news,  the 
Senator  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  exclaiming — 

"  Adieu,  then,  to  the  million  of  dowry,  which  I 
already  dreamed  of  handling — adieu  to  the  fair  pastures 
and  bounding  cattle,  which  I  regarded  as  my  own — 
adieu  to  the  honours  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the 
First!" 

"  All  is  not  yet  lost,"  replied  Don  Stephen  ;  "the  evil 
may  bo  remedied,  if  we  are  on  the  alert.  This  young 
man  has  this  evening  quilted  tho  hncienda;  wo  must 
pursue  him,  and  it  will  be  all  tho  worse  for  him  if  his 
evil  star  is  in  opposition  to  yours." 

The  Spaniard  said  ri'p  more  in  regard  to  Ferdinand. 
As  for  the  Senator,  since  it  mattered  not  in  what 
manner  they  disposed  of  such  a  redoubtable  candidate 
for  tho  strong  box  of  Don  Augustin,  he  took  courage 
again. 

"  Whatever  happen.-,"  added  Don  Stephen,  "  this 
young  man  will  no  longer  be  received  at  the  hacienda, 
for  I  shall  acquaint  Don  Augustin  with  everything. 
You  will,  therefore,  bo  master  of  the  situation' ;  and  it  is 
for  you  to  see  that  no  one  carries  it  by  storni.  Make 
Rosarita  love  you  ;  that  will  ba  very  easy,  for  you  need 
give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  one  who  is  absent — 
perhaps  dead." 

"  Dead !"  exolaimcd  Tragaduros. 

"  Yes ;  these  deserts  are  dangerous,  and  you  know  the 
proverb  about  tho  absent." 

"I  will  be  irresistible,"  cried  Tragaduros,  "for  since 
yesterday  I  feel  myself  consumed  by  a  thousand  fires 
about  this  di vim-  firl  ;  and  if  they  were  to  givo  her  to 
mo  without  tln>  dowry,  1  think  1  would  accept." 

"  No  man  ever  saw  two  such  desirable  objects  as  this 
Immense  dowry  and  (his  Hwect  flower  of  tho  desert. 
Omit  nothing  to  Secure  success." 

After  a  few  more  words,  tho.  Spaniard  loft,  and  went 
towards  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Don  Augustin. 

Ihe  noise  of  Don  Stephen's  spurs  awoke  the  latter. 

He  gazed  in  surprise  at  his  nocturnal  visitor  in  full 
riding  costume. 

"What!"  he  cried,  "is  it  already  time  to  start  for  the 
chase  P" 

"No;  but  tho  time  hag  come  for  a  chase  far  more 
serious  for  me  than  a  hunt  of  wild  horses,"  replied  Don 
Stephen  ;  "  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  of  your  house,  the 
man  who  abuses  your  hospitality,  and  who  will  ruin 
your  plans,  as  well  as  tho  plans  of  Tragaduros  aud  my- 
self." 

It  will  bo  seen  that  Don  Stephen  represented  tho 
conduct  of  Ferdinand  in  as  sombre  a  light  as  possible. 

Tho  enemy  of  my  house !  tho  abuser  of  my  hospi- 
tality!"  cried  Don  Auguslm,  overwhelmed  by  surprise, 
and  seizing  a  long  and  ponderous  rapier,  which  was 
suspended  abovo  his  head.  "  Who  is  it?  Name 
him  ?". 

"  Bo  calm,"  replied  Don  Stephen,  smiling  at  tho  con- 
ii  .i  fc  between  this  man's  courago  and  tho  cowardice  of 
the  Senator;  "ho  is  no  longer  here;  he  has  fled  your 
anger." 

"  Dttt  who  is  ho?" 

"  Ferdinand  Arellanos." 

"Ho  an  enemy!"  exclaimed  Don  Augustan  ;  "it  is 
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impossible.  Loyalty  and  courage  are  stamped  upon  his 
face,  and  the  description  you  give  me  is  that  of  a  traitor 
and  a  faith-breaker. 1 

"  He  knows  the  secret  of  the  Golden  Valley ;  and  he 
loves  your  daughter." 

"  Is  that  all  ?    I  know  that  myself." 

"  Yes ;  but  your  daughter  loves  him  ;  that  is  a  thing 
you  do  not  know." 

He  then  narrated  the  events  of  the  evening,  without 
cencealiug  anything. 


my  word  is  pledged  ?  Have  you  not  my  word  ?  I 
nover  retract ;  but  it  is  to  the  Duke  of  Amada  alone 
that  I  have  given  it,  and  he  alone  can  release  me.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  this  assuranoe." 

"How  should  I  not  be  ?"  ci-ied  the  Spaniard,  extend- 
ing his  hand  to  Augustin.  "  I  have  your  word — I  will 
seo  to  the  rest.  But  this  young  man  may  find  auxiliaries, 
who  will  bo  beforehand  in  the  conquest  of  the  Golden 
Valley.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  start  immediately 
for  Tubae.    That  is  why  I  quit  yon  so  precipitately." 


CHAPTER  XVZII. 

IN  WHICH  BARAJA  COUNTS  UPON  ONE  FRIEND  TOO  MANY. 

With  the  exception  of  the  servants,  nearly  all  the  horse- 
men assembled  under  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniard  knew 
positively  the  reason  for  this  abrupt  departure.  The 
two  who  remained  in  ignorance  were  Oroche  and 
Baraja. 

Still  muddled  with  the  fumes  of  the  spirits  of  which 


"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  Senator,"  was  Augus- 
tin's  only  reply. 

"Remember  the  word  which  you  have  passed— not 
only  to  me,  not  only  to  the  Senator,  but  to  a  Princo  of 
the  Royal  Blood  of  Spain,  whose  dearest  interests  I  re- 
present, and  from  whoso  brow  the  caprice  of  a  little 
girl  might  snatch  the  crown.  Think  of  your  country, 
which  awaits  its  regeneration,  its  glory  and  its  influence, 
from  the  alliance  to  which  your  word  is  the  pledge." 

"  Wliat  need  is  there  of  all  those  considerations  after 
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"Adieu,  then.  Before  you  return,  Rosarita  will  have 
become  the  wife  of  the  Senator.  A  good  journey  to 
you." 

Augustin  would  have  accompanied  his  guest  to  the 
gate  of  the  hacienda,  but  he  would  not  allow  it. 

Everything  was  ready  for  departure,  when  Don 
Stephen  entered  the  courtyard.  Cuchillo,  Baraja, 
Oroche,  and  Diaz  were  already  mounted,  the  latter  on  a 
magnificent  and  fiery  black  horse,  which,  faithful  to  his 
promuc,  Don  Augustin  had  sent  to  him. 


they  had  drank  brimming  bumpers,  they  mado  wonder 
ful  efforts  not  to  sway  in  their  saddles. 

"  Am  I  upright  in  my  stirrups  t"  said  Oroche,  in  a  low 
voice  to  Baraja. 

"  As  straight  as  a  bamboo;  and  by  my  faith  there  ar 
two  of  you  on  that  horse.    I  could  not  have  believed 
there  were  two  men  possessing  cloaks  so  much  alike." 

"  What  is  that  ?  Two  of  us  on  the  horse !"  cried  the 
garnbusino,  seriously  alarmed  by  the  double  sight  of  Lis 
drunken  companion. 
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■  Yes — I  can  see  two."  M 
**  Well,  then,  are  we  both  firm  in  our  saddles  ?' 
"  As  firm  as  two  rocks,"  said  Baraja,  to  flatter  his 
friend. 

Thanks  to  their  efforts,  Don  Stephen,  when  he  cast 
Ilia  eyes  on  the  cavalcade  when  ready  to  march,  saw 
nothing  nnnsnal  in  either  of  them.  Cuchillo  alone 
threw  on  them  a  glance  of  uneasiness. 

When  Don  Stephen  was  about  to  mount,  the  outlaw 
rode  close  up  to  him,  and  said,  with  a  look  of  suspicion 
at  Oroche  and  Baraja — 

"  If  your  lordship  wishes  me,  in  my  quality  as  guide, 
to  give  the  order  to  mount,  I  am  ready  to  enter  on  my 
daties." 

"  Good!"  cried  Don  Stephen,  as  he  leaped  into  the 
saddle. 

"Terr  well,"  replied  Cuchillo.  "Benito  go  m  ad- 
vance with  the  mules,  and  wait  for  ns  at  the  Bridge  of 
Salto  de  Agna,  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent." 

The  servant  obeyed  in  silence,  and  the  cavalcade 
was  soon  moving  onwards. 

Cuchillo  remained  near  Don  Stephen. 

"  We  have  found  the  traces  of  the  young  man,"  he 
eaid,  "and  they  lead  towards  the  forest." 

Turning  round  to  the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  they 
came  to  the  spot  where  Ferdinand  had  fled. 

"You  see,  said  the  bandit,  "that  fire  which  is 
shining  amid  the  trees." 

"Yes;  what  of  it?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  he  has  sought  refuge  by  it." 

The  mysterious  light  still  burnt  in  the  same  manner 
ns  Ferdinand  had  first  observed  it. 

**  We  are  going  to  give  chase  to  a  wild  colt,"  said 
Cuchillo,  with  an  odious  smile.  "  It  is  worth  all  the 
hunting  which  Don  August  in  promised  us;  and  here 


Cuchillo  then  pointed  with  his  whip  to  Oroche  and 
Baraja. 

"They  have  espoused  our  quarrel,"  said  the  barrflt. 

"  Without  knowing  anything?"  said  Don  Stephen. 

"  As  hounds  take  the  cause  of  the  hunter  against  fhe 
•tag,  they  merely  follow  their  instinct.  And  these 
hounds  have  formidable  teeth." 

The  moon  at  this  moment  cast  a  bright  gleam  on  the 
carbines  of  the  two  horsemen  in  question. 

"  Bat  these  gentlemen  are  both  drunk !"  said  Don 
Stephen,  who  saw  them  rocking  to  and  fro  in  their  sad- 
dles. "  Are  these  the  friends  upon  whom  you  reckon  ?" 

And  the  Spaniard  cast  upon  Cuchillo  a  glance  of 
anger. 

Our  ardour  renders  us  impatient,"  exclaimed  Baraja. 

Oroche,  more  prudent,  remained  completely  silent. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  not  quite  as  they  should  be," 
answered  Cuchillo;  "but  I  know  an  effectual  remedy 
agirnvt  drunkenness.  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the 
wood*  yonder  contain  an  abundant  supply  of  jocuistle ; 
and  in  an  hour  hence  you  will  see  Baraja  and  Oroche 
as  steady  as  yon  or  I.  Be  not  alarmed  in  any  way, 
therefore." 

Don  Stephen  swallowed  his  annoyance  in  silence — 
this  was  not  the  time  for  vain  recriminations ;  it  must, 
hefove  everything,  be  discovered  in  what  direction  Fer- 
dinand had  fled. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  the  cavalcade  to  the 
breach.  Cuchillo  descended  from  his  horse,  and  showed, 
by  the  light  of  the  torches,  the  fresh  stains  of  blood  on 
the  stones. 

"*  You  see  that  the  youne  man,  after  being  wounded, 
went  by  this  route.  Oh !  if  I  had  but  have  given  him 
two  inches  more!  Yet  all's  for  the  best ;  I  should  then 
have  lost  the  twenty  onzas  which  I  gain  to-night." 

He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  from  his  companions  the 
amount  of  blood-money  agreed  upon. 

le,  now,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  glimmering 
i  the  woods,  "  where  should  he  be,  but  by  the 


poi 
fire 


on,  as  if  to  confirm  the  assertion  of 
ins  of  blood  were  visible  in  the  moon- 
Icy  ground  between  the  wall  and  the 


Cuchillo,  other  sti 
Kght  on  the  cha! 
forest. 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  tho  outlaw,  "  must  follow, 
with  Diaz,  the  stream  which  you  will  meet  on  your  left 
hand.  It  will  lead  you  by  a  long  detonr  to  a  bridge 
formed  of  trunk*  of  trees.  But  before  going  to  this 
bridge,  stop  under  tho  cover  of  the  wood  until  we  throe 
have  completed  our  business,  and  we  can  all  join  the 
servants  together.  Those  fellows  must  not  suspect  our 
actions  or  designs ;  it  is  for  that  reason  I  sent  them  on  in 
advance." 

Like  a  skilful  cap'ain,  ot  rather,  like  II  consummate 
ruffian,  he  made  his  dispositions,  and  led  the  way  to- 
wards the  wood,  while  Don  Stephen  and  Peter  Diaz 
turned  towards  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

"  Thiw  fire  indicates  the  halt  of  some  travellers,"  said 
.?eteT  Diaz  ;  "but  who  they  can  be  I  cannot,  conceive." 

"Travellers,  simply,"  returned  Don  Stephen,  with  an 
air  of  attraction. 

"So  -tint-,  n  impossible.  Don  Angustin  is  known 
for  ten  ro'ind  for  his  generous  hospitality.  It 

is  not  to  be  -  nf,,.  wd  that,  when  so  near  the  hacienda, 
,  these  people  could  tie  lgnor  int  of  its  existence.  They 
must  either  oi  en'-ire  sVangers,  or,  if  they  are  natives, 
this  promotion  covers  some  evil  design." 

Peter  Diaz  was  footing  the  very  same  id'*  which 
had  occurred  to  Kerdmind  when  lie  first  saw  the  firo. 

Cncnillo,wh'-n  he  h  id  advanced  into  the  forest,  caused 
his  eompinions  *s,  h  ilt,  and  dnrno-tiiited  from  his  horse. 


"  Wait  here,"  he  said,  "  while  I  go  and  gather  some- 
thing to  dissipate  your  drunkenness." 

Cuchillo  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  some  oblong 
fruit,  yellow,  like  ripe  havannas.  It  was  the  jocuistle, 
of  which  he  had  before  spoken.  According  to  his  direc- 
tion, his  two  companions  sucked  the  acid  and  pleasant 
juice — an  infallible  remedy  against  drunkenness — and 
after  a  short  time,  the  fumes  which  had  circulated 
through  their  brains  vanished  as  if  by  enchantment. 

"  Now,  then,  to  business,"  cried  Cuchillo,  without  lis- 
tening to  their  excuses.  "  Dismount  here,  lead  your 
horses  until  you  can  see  the  men  by  the  fire,  and  when 
you  hear  the  report  of  my  gun,  be  prepared,  for  I  shall 
fall  back  upon  you." 

"  Good,  replid  Oroche ;  "  we  are  both  of  us  ready  to 
sacrifice  ourselves  to  the  common  interest." 

Cuchillo  then  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  advanced 
towards  the  fire,  creeping  liko  a  panther. 

He  listened :  he  could  hear  the  roarings  of  wild  cattle, 
tho  crowing  of  the  farm  cocks,  the  lugubrious  cries  of 
tho  owl,  and  the  plaintive  bowlings  of  the  jackals, 
mingling  with  tho  distant  rushing  of  the  river. 

Guided  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  cast  a  circle  of 
brilliancy  round  the  open  glade,  the  assassin  advanced 
once  more,  gliding  still,  and  at  length  halting  amid  the 
complicated  arches  formed  amid  the  roots  of  a  huge 
button-tree. 

A  smile  of  ferocious  joy  played  over  his  lips,  and  he 
stopped,  and  saw  three  men — the  one  lying  full  length 
by  the  fire,  the  other  two  seated  by  him. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


AT  THE  WINDOW. 


At  the  casement,  watching  the  spot 

Where  his  bark  went  out  to  sea — 
Her  bright  hair  worked  in  a  golden  knot, 

A  fair  young  bride  is  she. 

Over  the  waves  the  great  round  sun, 

Blood-red,  sinks  In  the  west ; 
Home  o'er  the  cliff-side,  one  by  one, 

The  fishers  come  to  their  rest. 

The  soft-tongued  wavelets  crisp  o'er  the  beach, 

And  plash  on  the  golden  sand, 
Casting  aloft  their  diamond  spray 

Like  gems  from  a  fairy  hand. 

But  the  fishers  may  come,  and  tho  sun  may  droop, 

And  the  wavelets  sport  on  the  shore ; 
But  the  tender  sound  of  a  vanished  voice 

By  her  will  be  heard  no  more. 

By  the  twilight  dim,  and  the  deep  dark  night, 

She  may  still  at  her  casement  he ; 
For  she  watches  the  spot,  though  she  knows  it  not, 

Where  his  bark  vent  iluicn  at  tea. 

Vase  Ibeion  Si.  Jonx. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  WATCH. 

I  was  mado  by  a  renowned  watchmaker,  and  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  position  in  a  jeweller's  glittering  shop  in 
Oxford-street.  Although  surrounded  by  beautiful  and 
costly  trinkets  of  many  kinds,  I  was  as  much  admired 
as  any  of  my  neighbours.  Magnificently  dressed  ladies 
would  examine  my  fair  face  and  tiny  blue  back  6tudded 
with  diamonds,  and  grow  rapturous  in  my  praise,  until, 
from  continually  hearing  my  own  laudation,  I  became 
conceited ;  and  no  wonder,  for  my  owner  sot  so  high  a 
value  on  my  charms,  that  few  felt  rich  enough  to  pur- 
chase me.  At  length  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  girl,  entered  tho  shop.  He  asked  to 
be  shown  some  ladies'  watchos,and  among  others  I  was 
placed  before  him.  The  girl  immediately  selected  me 
as  the  handsomest  of  all. 

"Papal"  she  cried,  "is  not  this  lovely,  papa?  I 
should  like  this  one." 

"  You  shall  havo  it,  Emily,"  tho  gentleman  replied, 
and  soon  agreed  to  buy  me.  My  mistress  was  so  de- 
lighted, that  she  at  once  placed  mo  in  her  fair,  soft 
bosom,  and  they  drove  homewards. 

I  gathered  from  their  conversation  that  it  was  Emily 
Bland's  sixteenth  -birthday ;  yet,  notwithstanding  her 
youth,  she  was  engaged  to  a  lawyer  of  much  talent,  but 
small  means.  Her  father  waB  a  wealthy  director  of  a 
bank.  Emily  having  beon  left  motherless  when  six 
years  of  age,  had  been  placod  in  the  chnrgo  of  a  Mrs. 
Mathews,  to  whom  sho  was  much  attached.  Emily 
looked  about  twenty,  so  matured  was  her  tall  form,  so 
thoughtful  the  eharaetor  of  her  face,  which  was  full  of 
expression,  if  not  beauty. 

On  arriving  nt  their  fine  residence  in  Baysw.iter,  I 
was  dazzled  by  the  richness  of  tho  house  and  furniture. 
Never  having  been  out  of  the  shop  in  Oxford-street,  1 
had  no  idea  of  the  eleganco  of  our  English  homes  ;  but 
as  I  considered  myself  fit  to  adorn  a  palace,  I  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  tho  luxury  which  surrounded  mo. 

Emily  carried  me  in  her  bosom  by  day,  and  slipped 
roe  under  her  pillow  at  night,  after  kissing  rno  repeat- 
edly, and  confiding  to  me  all  her  girlish  joys  and  hopos. 

Two  yeari  pawed  in  perfect  peace,  and  Emily  became 
morq  and  more  attacherl  to  €lio  gentleman  to  whom  slie 
was  engaged — Arthur  Grace.  I,  of  course,  was  present 
at  all  their  interviews,  and  witnessed  his  fcrv<»it  vows 
of  everlasting  devotion.  Ho  dochirecl  on  one  occasion, 
that  even  were  she  not  an  heiress,  he  still  would  be 
proud  to  lead  her  to  the  alsar. 


This  assurance  caused  Emily  great  joy;  and  that  nighb 
when  she  went  to  rest,  sho  kissed  me  more  ardently 
than  ever,  saying — 

"  Dear  Watch,  you  heard  him  tell  me  that  nothing — 
not  even  loss  of  fortune  —  could  change  his  affection. 
Mrs.  Mathews,  then,  wronged  his  noble  nature  by  sus- 
pecting that  he  loved  my  father's  wealth  better  than  my 
father's  child.  I'm  so  happy  now,  little  Watch !  Good 
night ;  be  like  a  tiny  little  angel  lying  under  my  pillow, 
to  guard  mo  from  all  harm." 

The  guileless,  gentle  girl  then  closed  her  eyes  in 
sleep.  I  ticked  softly  through  the  night,  partaking  of 
her  innocent  contentment  and  love  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  her 
injunction  to  shield  her  from  evil,  I  was  but  a  dull 
watch,  and  foresaw  not  tho  misery  hanging  over  her.  I 
was  not  her  father's  confidant,  as  I  was  hers ;  liow( 
then,  could  I  know  that  he  had  long  been  on  the  vergtJ 
of  ruin,  and  that,  having  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
large  sums  from  the  bank,  his  guilt  had  been  disco- 
vered ? 

That  very  night,  fearing  that  ho  would  soon  bo 
brought  to  justice,  he  swallowed  a  subtle  poison ;  and, 
while  the  unconscious  Emily  lay  sleeping  tho  fresh, 
balmy  sleep  of  youth,  the  misguided  father  slept  the 
heavy  sleep  of  death. 

His  last  crime  partly  saved  his  reputation ;  for  when 
the  grave  covered  the  delinquent,  the  banking  firm  con- 
sidered it  wise  not  to  make  his  misdeeds  public.  But 
rumours  were  whispered  that  Mr.  Bland  had  died  a  dis- 
honoured man,  and  probably  by  his  own  hand. 

Friends  quickly  deserted  the  unhappy  girl,  thus  sud- 
denly, mysteriously  left  an  orphan,  and  dependent  on 
charity  for  a  subsistence ;  for  creditors  took  all  they 
possessed.  And  he,  Arthur,  who  was  to  have  been  her 
husband  in  a  few  months,  on  learning  from  others  the 
misfortune  and  disgrace  which  had  befallen  his  intended 
bride,  wroto  her  a  cold  letter  breaking  off  the  engage- 
ment. In  her  deep  misery,  Mrs.  Mathews  alone  proved 
Emily's  friend.  Sho  advised  the  sorrow-stricken  girl 
to  forget  her  woes,  and  be  herself  forgotten,  in  n  distant 
land.  It  was  decided  that  she  should  go  to  Australia 
as  a  governess. 

Mrs.  Mathews  was  too  aged  to  bravo  the  dangers  of 
so  long  a  journey,  and,  moreover,  wished  to  end  her 
days  in  England.  She,  however,  generously  divided 
her  savings  with  her  charge,  and  they  parted. 

Before  quitting  England,  Emily  coutided  mo  to  the 
caro  of  a  fatherly  pawnbroker,  who,  on  tho  promise  that 
Mrs.  Mathews  should  pay  my  board  and  lodging  until 
tho  poor  oxilo  should  remit  the  sum  neccssai'y  for  my 
release,  undertook  to  shelter  mo.  With  many  passionato 
kisses  imprinted  on  my  cold  face,  but  beating  heart — 
for  I  ticked  as  loudly  as  I  could,  to  show  how  much  I 
loved  her,  she  placed  me  in  the  man's  rough  hand,  say- 
iug,  with  a  burst  of  grief — 

"  This  was  my  dead  father's  gift ;  and,  if  1  should  not 
soon  be  able  to  redeem  it,  oh,  keep  the  toy — so  much  to 
me,  so  little  to  you — for  tho  sako  of  an  orphan!  Some 
day  I  shall  redeem  it — I  am  sure  I  shall." 

And  with  another  paroxysm  of  tears  she  left  me. 

My  broken  heart  followed  her,  as  she  sought  tho 
cruel  ship,  which  was  to  bear  her  from  the  land  sho 
loved.  Iu  imagination  I  heard  the  last  gun  fired,  and 
saw  her  stand,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes, 
straining  her  gaze  towards  England's  fading  shores, 
murmuring — 

"Farewell!  Never  again  shall  I  behold  you,  Eng- 
land :  never  again  seek  the' spot  where  my  much-loved 
father  lies  buried  !  A  few  short  months  ago  I  was  the 
pcttod  child  of  woalth — tho  first  object  of  a  doting 
parent's  caro,  and  a  lovor's  adoration.  Now,  that 
parent  is  in  tho  grave,  his  child  is  an  outcast  and  an 
exilo.  And  he,  Arthur,  to  whom  my  affections  were  so 
freely,  confidingly  given,  I  have  not  even  seen  since 
that  joyous  night  when  ho  vowed  that  though  fortune 
might  change,  he  never  would.  What  a  bitter  expe- 
rience is  mino !  But  1  will  cast  him  from  my  heart, 
though  it  break  in  the  effort.  Farewell,  England!  now 
flitting  liko  a  sweet  vision  from  my  view.  I  go  to 
seek  oblivion  in  a  land  of  strangers." 

My  fond  mistress  glided  out  to  sea,  leaving  mo  de- 
jected and  miserablo  in  my  dismal  quarters.  I  was 
thrown  and  locked  in  a  largo  drawer,  filled  with  broken, 
time-worn  trinkets,  each  with  a  ticket  wrapt  around  it. 
What  companionship  for  me,  who  was  fitted  to  grace  u 
palaco!  and  tho  only  distinction  made  between  me  and 
my  despised  ngsociatos  was  that  my  ticket  was  now,  and 
theirs  was  old.  I,  to  bo  tossed  into  a  drawer,  and  there 
left  to  pine  in  solitary  neglect !  I,  whose  hardest  pillow 
had  been  tho  satin  skin  of  my  Emily's  bosom.  1  know 
not  how  long  I  remained  in  my  ignoble  bondage  ;  for, 
as  no  one  wound  me,  I  took  "  no  noto  of  time  ;"  I  be- 
camo  moody  and  dispirited,  gradually  accumulating  dirt 
and  temper.  I  was  never  permitted  a  breath  of  air, 
save  when  tho  drawer  was  Opened,  and  some  newly- 
ticketed  jewellery  flung  carelessly  in.  Mrs.  Mathows 
occasionally  called  to  pay  for  my  being  kept  in  this 
miserable  confinement ;  but  years  must  have  passed,  and 
still  Emily  did  not  come.  At  length  Mrs.  Mathews  for- 
got me,  for  I  saw  her  no  more.  Upon  this,  the  pawn- 
broker became  more  disrespectful  than  ever,  and  fre- 
quently talked  of  "clearing  out.  these  traps."  Ono  day 
a  bookkeeper  nailed  to  sco  Moses,  tho  pawnbroker. 
This  bookkeeper  had  once  been  shopman  to  tho  .lew, 
but  had  sought  n.  position  for  which  he  was  better  fitted. 
To  this  bookkeeper,  John  Tarlington,  Moses  communi- 
cated his  resolve  to  liavc  a  sale.    No  wordu  can  convoy 
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tlie  excess  of  my  indignation  ami  horror,  on  hearing  that 
r  was  to  he  put  up  at  auction.  I  had  home  my  altered 
circumstances  with  a  serenity  truly  wonderful,  and  a 
patieuco  quite  unusual,  considering  my  beauty  ;  hut  to 
bo  put  up  to  auction,  to  he  knocked  down  by  the  hammer 
of  an  auctioneer,  was  insulting  anil  humiliating  to  tho 
lust  degree,  and  I  gavo  way  to  an  agony  of  grief.  Instead 
of  being  a  watch  to  bo  buffotted  "about  from  pillar  to 
post,  as  the  caprice  or  fortuno  of  my  various  owners 
dictated,  I  longed  to  be  a  bird,  the  pampered  pet  of 
wealth,  who,  failing  tho  protection  of  riches,  could  still 
repair  to  the  woods,  blithe  and  independent  to  the  last. 
Hut  my  repinings  and  wishings  availed  mo  nothing;  I 
was  dragged  from  the  dirty  obscurity  of  the  drawer, 
and  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  day  in  an  auction- 
room.  Bewildered  by  tho  tread  and  bustle  of  busy  men 
and  women,  and  passing  from  one  not  over  clean  hand 
to  another,  still  less  white ;  hearing  my  precious  charms 
turned  into  demerits  by  tongues  with  Jewish  accents, 
aroused  my  anger.  In  my  passion  I  broke  my  main- 
spring, snapped  my  bauds,  cracked  my  face  (now  much 
discoloured  by  time)  knocked  out  a  few  diamonds  from 
Tny  back,  and  altogether  greatly  decreased  my  value. 
At  last,  after  being  held  up  to  the  rude  gaze  of  a  gaping 
and  uncivil  multitude,  for  an  indefinite  period,  1  was 
sold,  for  a  mere  trifle,  to  the  proprietor  of  an  old  curio- 
sity shop.  By  that  delicate  chain,  which  had  huug  so 
lovingly  around  Emily's  neck,  he  suspended  mo  on  a 
nail  in  a  window  ;  it  was  not  even  a  clean  window,  and 
the  rain  ran  down  the  dirt,  leaving  long,  muddy  streaks, 
as  if  weeping  for  my  sad  and  degraded  situation,  and 
trying  to  hide  it.  A  few  ragged  urchins  now  and  then 
stopped  to  look  at  me,  but  theirs  was  not  the  admira- 
tion I  had  been  used  to;  sometimes  a  seedy  man  would 
gaze  mechanically  a  moment  at  the  corner  whero  I  was 
ignominiously  hanged  for  no  crime;  then,  with  a  sigh, 
flit  away,  leaving  mo  to  speculate  on  Ids  sorrows  :  but 
nobody  bought  ine — no  one  even  inquired  my  price,  or 
eared  to  look  at  me.  Alas !  was  this  to  be  the  fate  of  so 
much  costly  beauty? 

In  a  neat  apartment,  a  young  man  sat  looking  over 
some  books,  but  his  mind  evidently  was  not  on  them, 
for  his  eyes  often  sought  an  elderly  woman  sitting  near 
him ;  the  resemblance  between  them  indicated  rela- 
tionship. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  do  you  remember 
when  I  was  shopman  to  old  Moses,  I  told  you  how 
deeply  I  had  been  affected  by  a  young  lady,  who  came 
there  to  pledge  a  watch  ?  How  bitterly  she  cried,  and 
entreated  him  to  keep  it  for  an  orphan's  sake,  promising 
some  day  to  redeem  it." 

"  Yes  ;  it's  ten  years  ago." 

"  Well,  the  interest  was  regularly  paid  for  some  time 
by  a  very  old  lad}-,  who  at  last  ceased  to  come.  The  in- 
terest remained  so  long  unpaid,  that  the  watch  became 
the  property  of  Moses,  and  was  sold  the  other  day.  I 
know  what  it  went  for,  and  where  it  is,  and  I  can  buy 
it  for  a  trifle." 

"You  buy  it!  Why?" 

"Because  I  have  never  forgotten  that  young  girl's 
pale  and  distressed  face,  and  how  she  kissed  it,  calling 
it  her  father's  gift,  and  bogged  old  Moses  not  to  sell  it." 

"  But  you  could  not  wear  a  lady's  watch  ?" 

"No  matter;  I  shall  buy  it  all  the  same." 

Not  long  after  this  conversation,  John  Tarlington 
bought  aud  placed  me  in  a  watchmaker's  hands  for  re- 
pair. He  disembowelled  me  with  happy  despatch,  then 
as  quickly  mended  my  wounds,  aud  thus  an  old,  ill-used, 
careworn  watch  I  entered  his  side  pocket.  In  gratitude 
to.him,  I  ticked  in  perfect  time  and  tune,  and  ho  dc 
elared  to  his  mother  that  I  cheered  him  in  his  work  and 
enlivened  his  lonely  hours. 

I  had  not  long  lain  beneath  his  generous  heart,  with- 
out discovering  that  its  beatings  were  not  so  regular  as 
mine.  Sometimes  it  would  Hatter  with  a  violence  that 
startled  me  ;  his  cheeks  would  suddenly  flush  and  pale 
again,  aud  his  cough  made  mo  solicitous.  I  had  re- 
mained but  a  short  time  in  my  humble  home — although 
born  in  a  better,  I  did  not  complain,  because  they  loved 
me — when  John  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  a  real  ser- 
vice to  him.  I  was  a  companion  to  his  mother  when 
she  watched  by  his  otherwise  solitary  bed  of  suffering, 
and  tolling  her  at  what  moment  to  administer  those 
medicines  which  were  to  restore  him  to  health.  He 
slowly  recovered ;  aud  when  spring  came,  I  felt  that  I 
could  enjoy  it  now  that  he  was  batter.  He  could  not, 
however,  return  to  the  confinement  of  the  shop,  and  the 
stooping  position  inseparable  from  his  occupation,  with- 
out courting  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs 
which  had  so  recently  threatened  his  life.  He  was 
ordered  to  keep  in  the  open  air.  One  day-  he  was  re- 
turning from  Hampstcad-heath  through  Baker-street, 
which  was  thronged  with  vehicles  ;  ho  paused  at  a 
corner  crossing  to  let  them  pass,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
left  the  kerb  than  a  Hansom  dashed  round  the  corner, 
and  John,  not  having  time  to  escape,  was  knocked  down. 
Tlie  cab  contained  a  boy  and  a  lady,  who  insisted  on  the 
driver's  stopping.  She  then  had  John,  who,  though  in- 
jured, was  still  sensible,  placed  in  a  four-wheeler,  and 
conveyed  to  his  home,  whither  she  accompanied  him. 
and  saw  him  cared  fur.  Tho  shock  having  bruised  Lis 
side,  again  brought  on  the  bleeding  at  the  lungs. 

Tho  lady,  whoso  name  was  Cartwright,  said  she  had 
just  returned  to  England  from  tho  colonies ;  and,  giving 
her  address  at  one  of  the  family  hotel'3  with  which 
London  abounds,  left,  promisiug  to  return.  Johu  as- 
sured his  mother  that  he  knew  ncr  face,  and  soon  re- 


membered where  he  had  seen  it.  She  called  again  and 
again,  aud  freely  opened  her  purse  to  shower  comfort 
on  John,  who  was  tho  sole  support  of  his  mother. 

Even  I  could  see  that  his  sufferings  could  not  contiuue 
long,  for  consumption  had  set  her  fatal  jeal  upon  him. 
He  grew  worse  daily,  but  bore  his  pain  with  a  sweet- 
ness which  would  have  been  efTeminate,  had  it  not  been 
truly  Christian. 

Mrs.  Cartwright  was  one  day  sitting  alone  with  him, 
having  persuaded  Mrs.  Tarlington  to  take  some  rest. 

"  Madam,"  said  John,  feebly,  "  I  shall  die  happy  now 
that  you  assure  me  my  poor  mother  will  not  be  without 
a  friend." 

"  While  I  live  she  never  shall,"  replied  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright. 

"Thanks,  thanks!  The  accident  which  may  or  may 
not  have  shortened  my  life  I  do  not  regret,  because  I 
believo  Providence  ordained  it  so  that  my  mother's 
widowed,  childless  age  should  be  cared  for.  As  a  poor 
return,  I  beg  you  to  accept  this  little  watch." 

Drawing  mo  from  underneath  his  pillow,  John  pressed 
his  finger  on  a  spring,  and  showed  her  these  words, 
written  on  my  back — 

"  To  Emily  Bland  :  a  present  from  her  father,  on  at- 
taining her  sixteenth  birthday." 

My  watch,  my  watch !"  she  exclaimed,  covering  me 
with  kisses  and  bedewing  me  with  tears;  "  dear,  pre- 
cious gift,  lost  friend  of  my  blighted  youth,  are  you,  in- 
deed, come  back  to  me  ?" 

John  soothed  her  agitation  by  telling  her  my  history. 

In  turn  she  related  to  him  her  adventures  since  leav- 
ing England.  During  the  voyage  she  avoided  all  those 
who,  like  herself,  wereontward  bound;  but  there  was  a 
gentleman  who  appeared  to  compassionato  her  lonely 
and  dejected  condition.  His  sympathy  was  so  real  that, 
in  spite  of  her  determination  to  hate  mankind,  she  re- 
vealed to  him  all  the  circumstances  which  drove  her 
from  her  country.  He  offered  her  his  counsel,  friend- 
ship, protection,  and  before  the  long  journey  terminated, 
his  hand  also.  Tho  deep  slight  inflicted  on  her  by  her 
first  lover  had  eradicated  her  affection  for  him.  She 
was  but  eighteen,  penniless,  alone  ;  aud,  touched  by  bis 
generosity  in  offering  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  suicide, 
she  accepted  him.  He  proved  to  be  an  honourable  aud 
a  wealthy  man.  They  lived  happily  together  for  ten 
years,  when  he  left  her  a  widow.  She  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  educate  her  only  child,  a  son. 

John  lingered  some  time,  and  I  was  his  continual 
companion,  for  Emily  refused  to  part  us. 

One  quiet  evening,  bis  mother  noticed  that  he  had 
slept  unusually  long,  and  went  to  wake  and  prepare  him 
for  the  night.  His  back  was  towards  her;  his  bead 
rested  on  his  hand,  and  I  lay  within  it,  ticking,  ticking 
as  ho  slept.  As  she  turned  biin,  the  subdued  light  of 
heaven  revealed  that  he  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking,  and  I  ticked  on  the  same. 

After  my  gentle  master  died,  I  nestled  again  in  Emily's 
bosom.  Being  a  young  and  wealthy  widow,  she  found 
friends  and  admirers,  and  destiny  ordained  that  she 
should  meet  again  her  old  lover,  Arthur,  still  single, 
still  fortune-hunting.  They  met,  and  his  look  proclaimed 
that  he  recognised  her ;  and  but  for  a  slight  tremor  of 
the  heart,  I  should  not  have  known  that  she  remembered 
him. 

Pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  her  past,  with  unbe- 
coming haste  he  sought  her  in  marriage. 

"  What,  you,  Arthur  Grace,  you  wed  a  suicide's 
daughter!  Never!  You  oast  me  off  when  most  I  needed 
a  friend,  if  not  a  lover.  You  wounded  me  in  my  tcn- 
derest  affections — you  made  me  pay  the  penalty  of  my 
father's  errors.  I  am  still  his  daughter — still  unchanged 
in  all  but  that  I  now  am  rich  where  I  once  was  poor, 
and  that  I  now  loathe  where  I  once  loved." 

Mrs.  Cartwright  remained  a  widow,  and  until  she 
died  I  was  her  only  confidential  friend.  Was  I  not  a 
discreet  one,  never  contradicting  her,  nor  revealing  her 
secrets  ? 

My  old  age  is  passed  in  the  grandeur  for  which  I  was 
originally  desigucd.  Her  sou  s  children  recently  took 
mo  to  a  jeweller,  who  said  I  was  not  worth  putting  in 
order.  They  believed  the  monster,  who,  of  course,  sold 
them  a  new-fangled,  good-for-nothing  watch,  and  I  was 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  cotton  and  again  put  in  a  drawer 
(as  if  1  had  not  had  enough  of  that  at  Moses's),  and 
labelled  "  Grandmamma's  Pet.'' 

Sometimes  I  am  drawn  from  my  obscurity  and  ex- 
hibited as  an  heirloom.  My  adventures  aud  Emily's 
love  for  me  aro  related,  but  not  one  word  said  of  the 
indignation  I  feel  at  being  thus  almost  entirely  con- 
signed to  oblivion — a  worn-out  toy  of  the  past. 


Knowledge  always  UsEruL.— It  does  not  at  first 
appear  of  much  value  to  a  preacher  to  understand  tan- 
ning leather.  Yet  Edward  Irving  (of  tho  Unknown 
Tongues)  managed  to  gain  over  a  cobbler  who  profess  d 
infidelity,  by  talking  to  him  about  leather,  living's 
father  was  a  tanner,  and  hi3  acquaintance  with  leather 
was  of  old  standing.  "  What !  do  ye  ken  about  leather  p" 
was  the  first  word  from  tho  cobbler  that  indicated  a 
breach  in  his  impregnable  disdain  of  the  clergy.  As 
the  discourse  advanced  tho  £hoemaber  exclaimed, '.'  Od, 
you're  a  decent  kind  of  fellow!  Do  you  preach?" 
Finally  he  was  induced  to  gc  to  ohurch,  and  he  defended 
himself  for  so  doing  by  pronouncing  this  opinion  ou 
Irving  : — "  He's  a  sensible  man,  yo?i.;  he  kens  about 
leather." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Miriam's  y  our  it. 

When  the  household  at  Falcon  Hall  met  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning  at  breakfast,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strange 
reserve  and  gloom  over  all,  except  Marion  and  Dr.  Da- 
vide. 

Count  Pietro  was  especially  silent.  Lady  Falcon  was 
in  that  anxious  state  of  perplexity  which  precedes  a 
discovery.  Lady  Zela  had  evidently  been  tho  victim  of 
a  sleepless  night.  While  Miriam — whatever  ordeal  she 
may  have  endured — was  pale,  agitated,  unnerved. 

After  breakfast,  Lady  Falcon  was  the  first  to  rise. 

"  Dr.  Davide,"  she  said,  as  she  placed  her  chair  in  its 
place,  and  half  turned  away  to  conceal  her  anxiety ; 
"will  you  honour  mc  with  a  few  words — alone  ?" 

Davide  had  been  expecting  this. 

"Certainly,  madam,"  he  replied;  "at  once,  if  you 
wish  it." 

Lady  Zela.  smiled  ;  her  mother  liked  not  tho  tone.  It 
was  that  of  a  man  prepared  for  any  emergency,  now- 
over,  loading  the  way,  she  brought  him  into  the  littlo 
ante-chamber  at  the  extremity  of  the  drawing-room, 
and,  seating  herself,  said — 

'•  You  can  do  me  a  great  service^  Doctor,  if  you 
please." 

Davide  bowed. 

"  You  mistake  me,  I  think,"  she  continued,  glancing 
fixedly,  anxiously,  aWlis  face.  "I  mean  that,  by  divulg- 
ing the  truth  in  regard  to  my  brother's  will,  you  will  be 
doing  mo  infinite  good,  and  I  will,  I  assure  you,  not  be 
ungrateful." 

The  young  physician  looked  as  if  in  intense  surprise. 
"  I  really  cannot  comprejieud  you.    What  have  I 

to  divulge  ?" 

Lady  Falcon  gazed  at  him  nervously;  he  was  evi- 
dently resolved  to  abide  by  his  pretence  of  ignorance  \ 
and  she  almost  regretted  having  made  tho  trial  so  soon. 

"  You  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  Doctor,  what 
you  have  to  divulge,"  she  said,  quietly ;  "  that  wil 
which  you  signed,  what  did  it  say?" 

"  It  left  all  the  Traverscourt  property  to  Lady  Mi- 
riam, the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"I  swear  it." 

"  Was  there  not  another  will  ?" 
"  I  know  not." 

"Aud  this  Miriam— where  is  she  ?" 

"Not  so  far  away  as  you  think,  my  lady." 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  She  is  even  now  in  England." 

Lady  Falcon  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

"  Yon  know  her,  then." 

"I  was  told  of  her  arrival  by  Sebastian  Durand,  hei 

guardian." 

"  But  her  identity,  how  can  it  be  proved  ?" 

"  I  believe  that  her  mother  has  all  the  necessarj 

papers." 

Lady  Falcon  fancied  this  to  be  a  ruse. 

"  Her  mother,  sir !"  she  cried,  contemptuously — "  hei 
mother  was  for  many  years  mad,  and  she  is  long  since 
dead.  This  Miriam  is,  I  believe,  also  dead.  Whoever, 
therefore,  comes  forward  as  Lady  Miriam,  without  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  of  truth,  is  an  impostor." 

Dr.  Davide  inclined  bis  head  in  assent. 

"  I  am  quite,"  he  said,  "of  your  opinion  ;  and  being 
so,  I  am  most  willing  to  assist  you  in  proving  this  im- 
posture. It  is  a  very  nice  case— very  nice,  indeed — and 
unless,  as  you  say,  with  undeniable  evidence,  no  person 
ought  to  be  received  as  Lady  Miriam." 

Lady  Falcon  was  staggered. 

His  manner  and  bis  words  expressed  tho  utmost 
sincerity.  Should  she  accept  this  offer?  Yes.  If  he 
were  really  her  friend,  he  would  be  useful ;  if  an  enemy, 
the  necessity  for  working  with  her  would  cramp  and 
fetter  his  movements. 

"  I  thank  you,  Doctor,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand — "  I 
thank  you  sincerely.  I  accept  your  kind  offer  of  aid; 
and  now  let  us  for  the  present  drop  tho  question  be- 
tween us.    We  will  watch,  that  is^dl."  • 

'•  Yes,  madam,"  returned  Davide,  as  he  retired.  "  In 
that  you  may  depend  on  me ;  I  will  watch  with  more 
jealous  eyes  than  you  think." 

The  Count  and  the  Doctor  wont  out  after  breakfast 
to  shoot  in  the  crisped  and  frost-bitten  grounds,  aud 
meadows;  but  both  knew  well  that  the  sport  was  buta 
blind  to  something  else.  At  first  their  conversation 
turned  on  the  sharpness  of  the  weather,  and  the  various 
incidents  of  the  morning ;  but  when  at  length  they  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  were  discussing  a  few  sandwiches 
and  brandy,  Pietro  said,  suddenly— 

"  Lady  Falcon  has  spuken  to  yuu  of  her  brother  ?" 

"  She'has,'.' 

"  And  you  have  tohl  hct  nothing  ?" 

"1  had  nothing  to  tell,"  returned  Davide;  "but 
come,  sir,  I  dispute  your  light  to  question  me  thus.  To 
ask  information  is  one  thing ;  to  catechise,  another. 
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con 


?,  true,"  sail  tlio  Count,  <:  pardon  me.    I  con 
interest  in  the  Falcon  family  led  me  into  a,  rude 
am  sure  you  hare  already  excused  it.'"' 
ainiy,"  replied  Davide,  with  some  irony. 
|r  Falcon,"  pursued  the  Count,  "  has  honoured 
jcing  tills  matter  entirely  in  my  hands.  That 
ason  why  I  presumed  to  speak  to  you." 
-•i.'"  cri-.d  Divide,  with  a  look  of  genuine  sur- 
t'^a:  is  strange,  cer:ain!y,  since  not  two  hours 
took  mi  in: j  her  confidence,  and  earnestly 

»  you  into  her  confidence  !" 

rani  was  silent  a  few  moments ;  then  glancing 
ra,  to  sec  if  t'aey  were  quite  al  ne,  he  said — 
rdes  Davide,  let  ns  understand  one  another.  I 
eresi3  at  stake  in  connection  with  the  Falcon 
ii;hyoalitthj  dream  of— interests  which  I  would 
ny  life  forfeit.  Now,  having  said  this,  I  may 
;reater  right  to  spealc  plainly.  No  matter  what 
seem,  you  are  not  a  friend  of  the  Falcons,  but 

WBg  physician  gaisd  ?.t  him  for  a  moment  in 
this  man  understood  him,  he  must  meet  liim 

*ed,"  he  sai  l ;  "you  amuse  me." 

ir?  the  person  who,  on  the  night  of  the  Earl 

frscocrt's   death,  substituted  one  will  for 


rhere  but  in  heaven  and  in  your 
e  Count.  "  You  are,  moreover, 
Lady  who  u  l:ere  under  )-our 
f?   Is  she  the  pretended  Lady 

"  replied  Davide. 

ness — we  are  alone." 


Miri; 


may  I  ask  how  you  became  acquainted 

'  said  Davide,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  we 
:  t:ra-?,  and  my  recital  will  not  occupy 
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itiye  cry  near  them.  Miss 
ed  the  Count.  "An  Eng- 
mother  ru,  and  my  father. 


"And  where  is  Lady  Traverscourt ?"  asked  the 
Count,  anxiously. 
"  I  know  not." 
"  And  the  proof*  ?" 
"  They  exist," 

"  So  this  Lady  Miriam  may  at  any  moment  claim  the 
property  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Good,"  said  Pietro ;  "  but  I  must  say,  BP.  Davide, 
I  do  not  see  your  object  in  telling  me  this,  because,  now 
I  am  in  possession  of  these  facts,  I  can  work  so  much 
more  strongly  against  you." 

Davide  smiled  contemptuously. 

"I  have  told  you  this,"  he  said,  "to  prove  to  you 
how  utterly  I  despise  your  antagonism." 
The  Count  coloured. 

"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "you  are  not  complimentary." 
"  Why  should  I  be  ?    said  Davide,;  "  you  can  do  no- 
thing against  me.    You  know  my  secret — I  will  tell 

you  yours :  you  are  not  an  Italian — your  name  is  " 

"  Hush  :"  cried  the  Count.  _ 

"Bah!  the  winds  won't  witness  against  you.  Your 
name  is  O'Douovau ;  you  were  bom  in  Clonmel.  Your 
father  is  serving  his  time  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  French 
galleys — a  privilege  which  he  obtained  by  being  natural- 
ised ;  and  you,  having  been  naturalised  in  Italy,  bid  fair 
to  follow  his  example  in  that  country." 
Pietro  sat  very  still. 
"  Bah !"  he  said,  "  you  are  romancing." 
''  N o,  no,"  cried  Davide,  "  I  never  indulge  in  romance, 
and  I  never  state  a  thing  unless  I  can  prove  it.    I  have 
proof  of  all  I  say ;  and  if  you  think  proper  to  speak  of 
me  in  any  tcrnu  which  I  disapprove  of,  I  shall  immedi- 
ately place  these  proofs  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Zela  and 
her  mother,  who  will,  doubtless,  lose  no  time  in  driving 
from  their  house  a  man  whom  they  have  discovered  to 
be  an  impostor." 
This  time  Pietro  winced. 

"  Doctor,  I  give  you  credit  for  being  an  areh-conspi 
rator,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  that  was  meant  to  be  bland, 
but  was  in  reality  a  smile  of  agony. 

Davido  made  no  reply. 

He  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  left  the  leaven  of  his 
words  to  work. 
Then  Pietro  spoke  again. 

"And  giving  you  this  credit,  I  am  willing  to  enter 
into  a  certain  compact  with  you.  Wo  are  here  both  of 
us  from  interested  motives — you  to  obtain  a  property, 
and  I  to  obtain  a  property.  You  have,  by  some  means 
or  another,  whidli  I  will  not  bring  into  question,  obtained 
an  accurate  his'ory  of  some  one,  which,  by  a  strange 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  yon  can  connect  with 
me.  So  tar  so  good  —  I  must  protect  myself:  until  I 
can  do  battle  with  you  openly  and  fairly,  I  will  keep 
peace.  If  you  are  silent,  no  am  I ;  because,  as  a  poor 
Italian  refugee,  1  have  no  friends  to  protect  or  even  to 
uphold  me." 

Davide  laughed  derisively. 

*  I  wonder, '  he  said,  "  I  wonder  that,  knowing  with 
whom  you  have  to  deal,  yon  care  to  waste  your  time  in 
giviug  me  explanations  which  merely  excite  my  contempt, 
anq  in  tiling  me  stories  which  I  do  not  beiicvo.  Un- 
lortimnteTy  for  me,  wo  met  here  on  the  same  level :  we 
are  I-oUi,  to  &  certain  cstent,  impostors.  I,  for  my  own 
pari,  being  the  stronger  party,  urn  ready  either  for  peace 
or  for  war.  Chooso  which  you  like,  but  choose  imme- 
diately, kince  I  mutt  know  at  once  with  whom  I  have  to 


said  not  a  word  to  anyone  of  her  adventure:  she  was 
already  ridiculed  about  her  constant  reading,  and  this 
would  probably  be  tho  incentive  to  further  jest  still. 

When  Miriam  saw  tho  white  figure  gliding  over  the 
moor,  she  seized  her  laifip,  as  I 'have 'said,  and  stole 


geutiy  down  the-  stairs.    It  was  her  hand- 


and 


-  una  T'lungin 

:et,  brought  tho  ating  him 


Bu 


gazcu  un- 
i  she  ap- 
>r  she  was 

the  child. 


Utude,  or  a  natural  ap- 
to  go ;  and,  clinging  to 

■  who  brought  mo  away 


T<jry  tired— very  tired,'  she  rc- 
ild,'  >*id  my  mother,  prcising  the 


igc,  the  cool  assurance  of  Jules  Davido, 
»red  the  Count.  There  was  nothing  to 
aching,  much  to  be  gained  by  coueili- 

he^  said,  "  lc*  it  bo  peace." 

iught  a  moment, 
th,"  In  said. 


*  You  are  prudent,"  ho  exclaimed. 
"  With  you  it  is  necessary." 

"  Well,  then,  agreed— peace  for  one  month.  And  now, 
since  it  U  quite  time,  let  us  ndjourn  to  tho  Hall." 
And     the  strangely-united  pair  returned  homewards. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MOTH  UK  AND  DAU01JTE1!. 

the  servant-maid,  recovered  from  her 
>r  of  the  hu./O  kitchen  was  securely  fua- 
>onbcams  were  struggling  through  Ihe 
•audio  no  longer  flared  and  guttered  in 
I,  tho  fire  was  nearly  out. 
inge  lady  v/ag  gone  ! 

still  sat  by  the  dying  embers,  but  the 
ippeiired.  Che  girl  trembled,  and  almost 
!.  Wad  it  a  ghost  sho  had  seen,  or  some 
lire  in  person  ?  The  FaloOns  wero  queer 
us  a  family  warning  ?  Tho  dogs  seemed 
ome  measure  of  her  terror,  for  wlieu  they 
om  the  floor  mid  sit  down,  they  left  the 
lied  down  beside  her,  burying  their  noscj 

•,  the  house  eccmcd  buried  iu  profound 
>t  a  mouM  Stirred,  Ha  rah  aj»  length  ro- 
ller room,  mi 


window 
the  nfg 
And 
The 


die 
I  he 


ICS. 


lS J,09Bj'','c'<.  burying  her 
On  the  following  day  she 


trembling— which,  pracect  on  Sarah's  bare  shoulder,  sent 
a  chill  of  terror  through  her  frame,  and  caused  her  to 
fall  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Leaving  the  girl  where  she  was,  Miriam  glided  into 
the  room,  and  saw  the_  strange  figure  seated  by  the 
fire.  An  instinct — an  involuntary  yearning — a  spell 
acting  invisibly— drew  her  towards  this  sad  and  silent 
form,  and  gliding  up  to  her,  she  placed  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

The  lady  turned  round  slowly,  but  spoke  not. 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  Miriam,  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
for  her  heart  told  her  who  this  was. 
"  Naomi." 

"My  mother!"  murmured  the  girl,  falling  on  her 
knees. 

Then,  after  a  moment,  sho  sprang  up,  saying — 
_  "  Come,  come  away — up  into  my  room.    We  can  bo 
alone  there." 
Naomi  gazed  at  her  wistfully. 

"You  won't  turn  me  out  into  tho  cold?"  she  asked, 
in  a  voice  of  entreaty. 

"No,  no,  dear  mother,"  said  Miriam;  "come  with 
me." 

The  lady  rose  hastily,  as  if  suddenly  struck  by  the 
truth  of  her  daughter's  words  ;  and  gathering  her  shawl 
round  her,  followed  Miriam  out  of  the  room.  When 
they  had  reached  the  sleeping  chamber,  and  the  key 
was  turned  in  the  lock,  the  girl  seized  the  other's  hands, 
and  drawing  her  into  a  chair  beside  her,  gazed  into  her 
face. 

A  face  upon  which  sorrow  and  despair  had  loft  their 
indelible  traces— eyes  whose  light  was  gone— chocks 
whose  roses  were  dead — a  brow  which  time  had  fur- 
rowed with  an  impatient  hand. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  mother  ?"  asked  Miriam,  tear- 
fully, as  sho  drew  tho  wasted  form  more  closely  to  her. 
"I  am  Miriam." 

The  lady  started  round,  and  gazed  at  her  reproach- 
fully. 

"Mock  me  not,  girl,"  she  said,  sternly ;  "Miri  .n  is 
dead." 

Miriam's  heart  sickened.  She  remembered  Davide's 
words— the  thorny,  stony  path— the  long,  dreary  ordeal. 

"Oh,  mother,  believe  me!"  sho  pleaded;  "I  mock 
you  not.    I  am  Miriam  :  look  into  my  eyes." 

Lady  Traverscourt  seized  the  lamp  in  a  tremulous 
grasp,  and  drew  it  nearer;  then  she  took  Miriam's  faco 
between  her  hands,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  at 
her. 

"  Twelve  years  havo  passed,"  she  said  at  length,  iu  a 
slow  and  solemn  voice,  "twelve  long,  dreary  years ;  yet 
in  these  features  I  think  1  see  my  child." 

Then  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow,  as  if  trying 
to  remember;  and  after  a  moment,  before  Miriam  could 
understand  her  meaning,  she  had  undono  tliQ  girl's 
dress,  and  wa3  glancing  anxiously  at  her  left  shoulder. 
A  smile  then  illumined  her  features — a  bright,  childish 
smile  of  surpriso  and  joy;  and  folding  Miriam  in  her 
arms,  she  cried,  sobbing — 

"  My  Uod!  you  havo  given  mo  back  my  child— give 
me  back  my  reason,  that  J.  may  defend  her!" 

The  room  was  quite  still  for  a  moment,  saving  when 
the  sobs  of  the  two  women  broke  the  silence.    Then  tho 
voice  of  Naomi — very  ci.Im,  very  low — 
"  Your  father — what  of  him  ?' 
"  Be  is  dead." 

"  Dead!"  hissed  Lady  Traverscourt,  grasping  Miriam 
so  tightly  by  the  arm  that  she  cried  out  in  pain,  "  and 

the  property  " 

'■  Js  left  to  me  ;  but  what  of  my  identity  ?" 
"  Why  aro  you  here  f" 
"  I  know  not:  Davide  brought  mo  hither." 
"  Davide — who  is  he  ?" 

"  Little  Davide,  that  you  once  loved  so  much." 

"Ah,  I  remember""  murmured  Naomi;  "a  dark- 
faced  boy,  with  a  brdfd  brow  and  deep  black  eyes.  Ho 
woe  to  grow  up  iuto  a  man  not  to  bo  trusted— to  bo 
feared  and  obeyed,  not  loved.  But  I  will  talk  no  more, 
lest  my  brain  wander.    I  cannot  slay  hero." 

Miriam  pondered  for  a  moment. 

'•  Whither  can  you  go,  dear  mother?" 

"  I  know." 

"  Will  yon  see  me  again  in  two  days  ?" 
"Why  two  day.-.,  my  child;  can  I  not  sco  you  to- 
morrow ?" 

•  i  -,io,"  said  Miriam,  hurriedly;  "not  so  soon. 
Let  me  have  two  days,  and  then  we  can  always  be  to- 
gether." 

"Well,  well,  my  child,  bo  it  so.  Oh  !  my  head — my 
iead,  Miriam — it,  feci;  on  lire—on  fire  !  Whero  am  I  to 
meet  you,  and  when  P" 

"  A  t  nine  o'clock,  at  Falcon's  Tower— tho  wing  of  tho 
Haft.'* 

I  idy  Traverscourt  smiled  sadly,  yet  with  a  certain 
gleam  of  triumph  in  her  aspect. 

"  1  \\  ill  be  there,"'  she  said,  "  and  now  I  will  go." 

Mai. on  took  the  lamp,  and  very  silently  led  tho  way 
below.  A  long  embrace— two  blcsfing.i—  and  the  heavy 
door  of  Falcon  Hall  cl&scd  itself  against  the  wanderer. 
Tho  young  girl,  with  a  deep  eigk  betook  herself  again 
to  her  chamber,  and  when  she  closed  the  window,  alio 


could  see  in  the  clear  moonlight  the  figure  of  her  mother 
pressing  on  hurriedly  across  the  dark  moor. 

How  her  beaxt  bled  to  see  that  trail  form  buffetting 
the  cold  winds  of  winter — to  think,  too,  of  the  despair 
of  that  weary  heart,  that  desolate  soul,  to  which  the 
past  was  a  blank — the  future  but  a  pathway  to  eter- 
nity. 

Two  days  passed  rapidly  by,  and  the  evening  of  the 
second  came. 

During  these  two  days  little  had  been  said  of  the 
straugo  plot,  and  that  little  only  between  Miriam  and 
Davide.  Pietro  had  prudently  ceased  to  comment  upon 
the  affair.  Lady  Falcon  was  watching.  Zela  was 
silent  and  morose.  Marion  and  Miriam  were  the  only 
two  whoso  hoarts  seemed  light,  and  whose  souls  ap- 
peared to  be  free  from  the  heavy  weight  of  selfish 
anxiety  which  was  dragging  the  others  down — down  to 
the  depths  of  despair  and  sorrow.  These  two  girls  had 
at  once  recognised  in  each  other  kindred  spirits,  and  a 
few  days  had  sufficed  to  render  constant  companions, 
who  promised  to  become  friends. 

At  another  time,  Miriam  would  at  once  have  confided 
her  secret  to  Davide.  But,  ever  since  the  dreary  night 
on  which  the  old  Earl  died,  an  Instinctive  sentiment  of 
distrust  had  existed  in  her  heart.  She  felt — why  she 
knew  not — that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  mind 
— a  change,  too,  in  his  manner  towards  her.  During 
those  three  years  of  gloom  and  sadness,  he  had  been 
her  eager  admirer — her  never-failing  companion— her 
ardent  well-wisher.  Now,  be  appeared  either  to  be 
estranged,  or  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  weight  of  woe, 
which  would  not  suffer 
him  to  dream  of  anything 
so  joyous  as  love. 

IIo  was  absent  —  dis- 
tracted ;  he  came  and 
went  in  silence,  and  no 
one  kuew  whither  he  went, 
or  what  he  did.  He 
moved  about  restlessly, 
sp'>ke  little,  and  then  only 
to  Miriam  and  Lady  Zela. 
The  Count  ho  avoided, 
and  the  Count  avoided 
him.  It  appeared,  indeed, 
as  if  the  household  had  ad- 
mitted some  dread  secret 
into  its  bosom,  which  was 
eating  into  its  very  heart, 
and  consuming  every  bet- 
ter feeling  in  each  mem- 
ber. 

So  Miriam  held  her 
peace. 

No  one  in  Falcon  Hall 
knew  of  the  apparition  in 
the  grounds,  and  the 
vision  in  the  Hall  itself, 
except  Miriam  and  Sarah ; 
and  the  latter,  for  her  own 
sake,  as  I  have  said,  was 
silent. 

So  two  days  passed,  and 
the  evening  of  the  second 
day  came. 

The  clock  had  struck 
eight.  The  dark  night 
had  already  begun.  The 
frost  was  strong  upon  the 
black  gro  md  ;  the  iron 
hand  of  winter  was  over 
all.  Tae  spectral  branches 

of  the  leatless  trees  moved  uneasily  in  the  breeze;  and 
at  his  window  Juie3  Davide  watched  them,  as  if  their 
solemn  swaying  movement  kept  pace  with  the  restless 
changes  of  his  thoughts. 

A  seivant  knocked,  and  entered. 

"  A  man  wishes  to  see  you,  Doctor,"  he,  said,  respect- 
fully. 

"A  man!— who  is  he?"  asked  Davide,  somewhat 
angrily,  for  he  disliked  being  interrupted  in  his  day- 
dreams, however  dark  and  sombre  they  might  be. 

"  He  will  not  give  any  other  name  but  Joe,  sir,"  said 
the  man,  with  a  smile  he  could  not  repress. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  come  down,"  returned  Davide. 
"  Tell  him  to  wait  in  the  grounds,  and  I  will  join  him." 

The  doctor  hastily  donued  his  cloak  and  bat,  and 
went  down  into  the  Hall. 

"  Is  the  Count  within?" asked  he  of  one  of  the  servants. 

"  No,  sir." 

He  was  wron^.  From  his  window  Pietro  saw  the 
young  physician  descend  into  the  garden,  join  Joe 
Scammot,  and  walk  away  rapidly  towards  the  moor. 

"  There  is  some  new  plot,"  be  muttered ;  "  I  will 
follow  them." 

But  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  for  the  moon  was  not  yet  up,  and 
the  clouds  were  thick  and  dense  npori~the  heavens. 
Not  a  trace  of  Joe  Scammot  or  the  doctor  could  be  seen ; 
and  he  returned,  after  balf-an-hour's  useless  search,  to 
the  Hall. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  men  had  skirted  the  edge  of  the 
moor,  and  then  leaving  it  behind  them,  had  passed  down 
Love-Line,  from  which  towered  in  grim  majesty  the 
ruined  wing  of  Falcon  Hnll.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged 
until  they  bad  reached  Melton  Bridge,  a  little  wooden 
pathway  over  a  brook,  which  discoursed  sweet  music  in 


the  summer,  but  which  was  now  bound  by  tho  iron 
frost.    Then  Davide  stopped  suddenly,  saying — 

"Come,  come,  Joe — where  are  you  going?  I  don't 
like  this  mysterious  business." 

"  I  am  going  to  show  you  something  presently,  if 
you'll  allow  mo,"  cried  tho  man;  "  but  while  we  wait — 
we  can  stay  here  since  you  like  it — I  will  tell  you  all  I 
have  found  out  about  Lady  Traverscourt." 

"  Have  you  discovered  where  she  is  ?"  asked  tho 
doctor,  eagerly. 

"  Not  1." 

"  And  how  did  she  escape  ?" 

"  She  was  sitting  quietly  in  her  room — though  it  was 
only  a  carriwan,  we  always  gave  her  a  separate  room, 
and  did  everything  to  make  things  comfortable,  and  so 
on — she  was  sitting  very  quiet,  and  the  door  was 
open.  '  It's  a  fine  night,'  she  said,  all  of  a  sudden  ;  and 
my  old  woman  being  taken  aback  by  lnr  speaking  so 
quick  like,  never  thought  anything  of  her  getting  up 
and  looking  out  of  the  door.  The  people  were  all  out, 
only  Dick  and  little  Ally  at  home;  and  so  she  hooked 
it — hooked  it  without  bonnet  or  anything,  only  catching 
up  an  old  property  hat,  with  alongplume.  The  old  woman 
can't  run,  so  she  only  hollered  after  her ;  and  Dick,  the 
young  varmint,  wouldn't  move.  She  ran  a  way  the  night 
afore  the  Earl  died,  but  that  boy  never  told  me.  She's 
bew  itched  him,  I  think." 

Davide's  brow  darkened. 

"  This,  then,  is  what  you  call  taking  care  of  her  ?"  he 
said,  angrily. 

"  Upon  my  Davy,  sir— exci  8  !  me,  sir,  I  didn't  mean 


sky— its  blackened  walls  and  desolate  battlements  tell- 
ing of  the  many  ages  which  had  gono  by  since  its 

foundation. 

Ivy  clambered  over  it,  and  wild,  parasitical  plants, 
and  the  owls  made  their  nests  in  it — fearfully,  for  they 
know  how  small  its  tenure  of  life  was. 

Davide  approached  slowly. 

"  I  see  nothing,"  said  he. 

But,  just  as  he  spoke,  a  bright  light  flashed  out  from 
one  of  the  windows ;  but  whether  it  came  from  top  or 
bottom,  they  could  not  tell. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Davide. 


LITTLE  MIRIAM. 


no  joke — such  a  thing  as  this  is  wonderful ;  it  never 
would  have  happened  had  Joe  Scammot  been  at  home : 
but,  then,  Joe  can't  be  in  two  places  at  onst  nowise." 

"  Well,  well ;  and  what  of  her  now?" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  returned  Joe  Scammot,  who  resolved 
to  be  very  precise,  in  order  to  ward  off  another  outburst 
of  anger,  "  you  see,  we  were  then  at  Pemperton,  which, 
as  you're  aware,  is  some  five  mile  from  this  'ere  place. 
She  made  no  more  to  do,  but  started  straight  off  for 
Falcon  Hall ;  and  she's  been  seen  about  this  neighbour- 
hood at  night  by  several.  Dick  saw  her  once,  and 
spoke  to  her,  for  I  sent  him  ;  but  he  wouldn't  say 
where,  nor  would  he  tell  me  a  word  she  said." 

"  That  boy  is  a  spy,"  said  Davide. 

"  Now,  there  you  do  tho  boy  an  injustice,"  cried  Joe, 
who  fired  up  immediately  if  anyone  else  said  a  word 
against  his  son.  "  He's  no  spy,  but  he's  got  a  tender 
heart,  that  boy  has ;  and  if  be  thought  we  were  oppres- 
sing that  poor  thing,  he'd  let  his  band  bo  blowti  off 
before  he'd  say  word  about  her." 

"  And  what  did  he  tell  you,"  asked  the  doctor,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Ho  said  she  was  still  dressed  in  that  old  riding 
habit,  and  the  hat  with  a  plume  ;  but  her  manner  was 
les3  wild,  and  her  whole  look  more  quiet  like  than 
when  sho  was  in  tho  carriwan.  What  sho  told  him, 
Dick  did  not  say — he  purposely  forgot  it;  that's  my 
notion  ;  but  ho  said  6he  begged  him  not  to  say  where 
6he  was,  and  ho  will  not.  No :  I  don't  think  if  that  boy 
was  to  be  beat  up  in  a  mortar,  he'd  say  a  word  about  it. 
But  see,"  added  Joe,  with  a  sudden  6tart,  "  there  it  is!" 

"  What  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  The  light— the  light !  see,  it  is  just  lit !"  and  Joe 
Scammot  pointed  to  the  Falcon's  Tower. 
The  old  ruin  stood  out  stern  and  grim  against  the 


hundred  years.  That  light  has  only  been  seen  for  a  few 
nights.    May  not  the  insane  lady  have  hidden  herself 

there  ?" 

It  was  a  shrewd  notion ;  but,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  it  did  not  suit  Davide  to  accede  to  it. 

"  Pooh !  man,  you  are  dreaming,"  he  said.  "  Why 
should  Lady  Traverscourt  como  here  into  the  very 
midst  of  her  enemies  ?" 

"  That  I  am  sure  I  ain't  able  to  say,"  answered  Joe, 
methodically:  "leastwise,  she  might  have  one  friend 
among  so  many." 

Joe  Scammot  did  not  mean  this  for  a  reproof;  but  it 
was  felt  as  one.  Dr.  Davide  bit  his  lips  and  remained 
silent. 

The  c'.ock  struck  nine.  They  were  nearing  the 
broken  wall  of  the  grounds, 
which  here  were  but  a  wild 
waste  of  frozen  mounds 
and  tangled  weeds  and  rub- 
bish. 

"Hush!"  cried  Joe, 
drawing  his  companion 
back ;  "  see,  there  are  two 
figures  moving." 

The  showman  trembled, 
and  his  voice  trembled, 
too.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  coward,  in  the  ordinary 
line  of  life,  but  be  objected 
to  anything  which  bad  tho 
semblance  of  being  super- 
natural. Certainly  tho 
scene  before  them  was  any- 
thing but  calculated  to  re- 
assure a  timid  disposition. 

Tho  tower  was  weird- 
looking  enough  in  itself, 
and  now,  round  its  base, 
were  gliding  two  figures,  j 
tho  one  dressed  in  light 
clothes,  tho  other  a  dark, 
mysterious   form,    whom  ] 
Davide  in  vain  endeavoured  1 
to  recognise,  although  he  j 
made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
the  other. 

At  one  leap  he  bounded  j 
over  the  wall,  and  made  his  J 
way  towards  the  building ;  1 
but  the  noise  be  made  in  j 
falling  among  the  brush-  j 
wood  attracted  the  notice  I 
of  those  of  whom  he  was  \ 
in  quest,  and  they  started  . 
away.  The  dark  figure  in-  j 
stantly  disappeared ;  tho  1 
other  moved  hastily  away  towards  the  Hall. 

He  was  soon,  however,  up  to  lier ;  and,  seizing  her  by  j 
the  arm,  he  arrested  her  progress. 

"Why  do  you  follow  me,  sir?"  asked  a  voice— tho  I 
voice  of  Miriam. 

The  face,  too,  was  the  face  of  Miriam  ;  but  so  changed 
— so  cold — so  resentful !    What  could  it  portend  ? 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


The  Betting  Man. — Sometimes  he  has  other  pur- 1 
suits ;  very  likely  ho  is  in  some  way  connected  with  j 
Manchester,  the  absolute  metropolis  of  betting — Wager- M 
opolis  as  well  as  Calico-opolis.    But  there  are  a  ccr-  i 
tain  set  who  do  nothing  else — who  live  upon  "  monkeys"  1 
and  "  ponies  " — who,  partly  by  knowledge  of  horse-flesh,  j 
partly  by  an  intuitive  algebra,  contrive  to  drink  claret 
and  wear  diamond  rings.  How  is  this  done?  The  horse 
is  a  noble  creature,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  tho 
betting-man.    There  cannot  be  any  nobleness  of  cha-  j 
racter  in  the  man  who  lives  by  the  follies  of  others,  what- 
ever his  special  mode  of  doing  so.    Capel  Court  is  nei-lj 
ther  better  nor  worse  than  Tattersall's.  Horse-racing 
is  a  most  important  pursuit,  and  the  breeders  of  crack 
thorough-brcds  are  public  benefactors;  betting  upon 
races  is  entirely  a  parasitical  occupation,  and  those 
who  follow  it  know  the  probable  result.  Some  men  are 
born  with  the  betting  mania.    They  iiiust  speculate. 
They  can  hardly  go  to  church  w  ithout  a  wager  as  to  the 
length  of  tho  sermon.    Such  people  would  peril  their 
money  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  racing ;  it  is 
merely  by  accident  that  they  find  in  the  tnrf  an  easy 
mode  of  employing  their  special  faculty.    They  are  in-J 
curable ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  abolish  a  great  in« , 
stitution  for  their  silly  sakes. 


THE  SOJ  IKE'S  RETREAT  IS  UNEXPECTEDLY  INTERCEPTED. 
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PART  II.— THE  WHITE  MASK. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

THE  nOUSE  IM  SEVEN  DIALS. 

What  happened  during  the  time  when  Claridge  quitted 
the  painter's  studio,  and  that  at  which  he  met  his 
gaddorj  »nd  terrible  fate  in  Joe  Barton's  garret? 

This  question  will  naturally  present  itself  to  the 
render's  mind,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  answer  it  out 

^The  abdnetion  of  Felice,  as  Mrs.  David  was  called, 
had  been  carefully  planned  by  Reginald  Clavers  and 
hi*  slave  the  <yi-corate.  From  the  description  afforded 
by  the  latter,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  Mr. 
David  he  had  discorered  Ja  p"r  Fairholt,  for  whom  he 
nourished  sn  antipathy  which  did  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
diminish  with  the  growing  brutality  of  his  nature,  nnder 
the  spur  of  intemperance.  That  the  woman  Felice  was 
identical  with  the  lost  Daisy  Thome,  he  had  not  from 
the  first  believed.  The  more  Claridge  insisted  on  that 
identity,  the  more  stoutly  he  resented  the  idea;  bat  at 

"  If  it  were  possible  that,  this  could  be  Daisy  Thorne, 
she  ia  my  wife,  and  I  am  bound  to  claim  her.  If  it  is 
not  depend  upon  it  she  must  be  a  woman  for  whom 
the  fellow  has  conceived  a  strong  pasmion,  or  she 
would  never  have  supplanted  the  memory  of  Daisy 
in  his  breast.  In  last  case  —  bearing  in  mind  the 
oaf b  of  vengeance  I  have  registered  —it  becomes  my 
»  ,   <» 

"  Jrmr  r>l'a*ure,  Squire,"  Claridge  had  inter- 
mpOd. 

Well,  »»v  both,  if  that'll  please  yon.  It  is,  I  repeat, 
my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  snatch  this  woman  from 
him  first.,  and  h  iviny  tortured  hirn  enough,  to  give  him 
a  foot  of 'cold  »'e<  1  through  his  heart,    That  is  my  pro- 

Hnv.ng  derided  on  this,  Reginald  Clavers  set,  to  work 
With  sll  the  enthusiasm  which  an  idle  man  feels  in  reali- 
sing s  pet  id"i.  H  '  ti  '•  aid  of  Claridge,  he  first  disco- 
vered .1  place  to  which  the  outraged  wife  of  Jasper 
Fiirholt  might  be  conveyed  ;  then  he  about  pro. 
vid.og  %  vehicle  in  her  r<inov.il  from  Vandcrhorn's 


house;  and  lastly,  ho  arranged  the  carrying  off,  the 
nature  of  which  has  been  already  detailed. 

In  one  point  they  had  been  favoured  beyond  their 
anticipations.  That  was  in  the  circumstance  of  finding 
the  door  of  the  house  in  Bcrners-strcet  already  open, 
and  in  having  the  prize  handed  over  to  them  senseless 
by  Joe  Barton,  who  had  himself  chosen  the  same  hour 
for  executing  his  plan  of  vengeance. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
state  that,  distrusting  Bob,  he  had  not  waited  for  the 
hour  of  their  appointment,  but  had  watched  Vandcr- 
horn's house,  and  had  attempted  the  abduction  directly 
the  nrtiat  and  Jasper  quitted  it,  intending  to  keep  his 
appointment  after  all  the  mischief  was  done,  so  as  to 
throw  the  other  off  the  scent.  How  Joe  Barton  was 
foiled  in  this  little  scheme,  we  already  know. 

And  taking  up  our  narrative  from  that  point,  we  may 
]  sav,  that  when  Claridge  bore  off  the  insensiblo  form  of 
i  Felice,  he  at  once  deposited  it  in  the  vehicle  which 
(  awaited  him  in  the  street,  and  ordered  tho  coachman  to 
]  drive  to  the  lodging  already  secured  for  the  purpose. 

The  coach  stopped  before  a  houso  in  one  «f  tho 
|  streets  running  into  Seven  Dials — a  neighbourhood 
neither  very  savoury  or  very  wholesome  even  now,  but 
which  in  those  days  was  in  the  worst  possible  repute. 

The  house,  which  was  lofty  and  narrow,  was  in  tho 
worst  possible  condition.  There  was  not  a  sound  win- 
dow in  any  floor  from  roof  to  basement  j  but  each  "  flat" 
w  is  let  oil  to  different  lodgers,  for  the  most  part  Irish, 
and  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  tenants  seemed  to  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  tho  ingenuity  with  which  they 
protected  themselves  against  wind  and  rain.  In  placo 
of  glass,  the  more  simple-minded  used  scraps  of  paper, 
while  the  ingenious  brought  rags,  bricks,  hats,  fragments 
of  carpet,  saucepan  bottoms,  and  other  substances  into 
requisition. 

The  door  of  the  houso  usually  stood  open  ;  partly  be- 
cause tho  broken  hinges  made  it  difficult  to  closo  it; 
partly  because  it  was  a  convenient  arrangement  for  tho 
dogs,  chickens,  children,  pigs,  nnd  the  inmates  generally. 
But,  on  this  particular  night,  the  door  was  shut. 

A  sound  so  unusual  as  that  of  carriage-wheels  in  tho 
street  served,  however,  to  arrest  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  inmates ;  and  almost  before  tho  vehicle 
stopped,  tho  lumbering  door  was  thrust,  grating  heavily, 
back,  and  a  woman,  carrying  in  luir  hand  a  flaring 
tallow  candle  stuck  into  a  lump  of  clay,  presented  her- 
self. 

said   Claridge,   speaking  softly 


Mother  flasey!" 
from  the  carriage. 

Sore  and  it  s  here 
woman,  in  the  voice  ol 
"  Hide  that  light !" 
in  an  nndcrtone. 


I  ara,  yet  honour,"  replied  the 
i  man. 

he  exclaimed  peremptorily,  but 


In  a  moment  there  was  darkness. 

Then  the  carriage  door  was  opened,  and  Claridge 
himself  lifted  his  lifeless  burden  from  tho  vehicle,  and 
stole  with  it  into  the  house. 

"  You  old  fool !"  cried  tho  cx-clcrgyman  ;  "  did  you 
want  all  the  neighbours  to  have  an  eye  upon  us  ?  Did 
vou  want  'cm  to  take  stock  of  me,  and  to  see  who  it  was 
I  was  bringing  into  the  house  ?" 

"  Devil  a  bit,  yet  honour,"  replied  the  hag;  "it  was 
just  pure  perlitencss  mado  mo  show  the  dip,  and 
nothing  more." 

During  this  altercation,  the  door  had  been  again 
closed,  and  they  had  moved  on  together  into  a  little 
room  opening  out  of  the  passage,  red  with  the  light  of 
n  lire,  which,  however,  burned  but  sullenly,  and  emitted 
an  offensive  odour,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  kept  alive 
with  fragments  of  cloth  and  other  refuse. 

Before  this  fire  Mother  Casey,  as  she  was  called, 
knelt  down,  and  rekindled  tho  candle  sho  had  extin- 
guished. 

Claridge  placed  his  burden  upon  tho  only  chair  in  the 
room,  and  taking  the  light  in  his  hand,  gazed  at  her 
long  and  steadily. 

"  Sure  an'  it's  a  dead  woman  sho  is,"  suggested 
Mother  Casey,  in  some  alarm. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  tho  man;  "she's  only 
fainted  off.  She'll  come  round  soon  enough,  when  I 
want  her  to  come  round.    But  that  isn't  just  yet."  > 

And  ho  continued  his  scrutiny,  which,  however,  did 
not.  appear  very  satisfactory. 

"The  resemblance  to  Daisy  Thorne,"  ho  muttered  to 
himself,  "  is  very  strong ;  and  yet  there  aro  points  of 
difference  which  I  can't  account  for." 

As  he  spoke,  tho  head  of  the  insensiblo  woman  sank 
on  one  side,  and  tho  powder  sho  wore,  in  accordnnco 
with  tho  fashion  of  those  times,  rose  in  a  cloud  about 
her  head.    Beneath  it  the  hair  was  dark. 

"  Hang  it !"  ho  exclaimed,  "  they  would  hardly  go  tho 
length  of  dyeing  the  light,  hair  black  before  putting  on 
the  powder.  The  fear  of  detection  isn't  so  great  as  to 
dictate  that  precaution.  It  certainly  agrees  better  with 
the  skin-tint,  even  when  the  powder  is  on.  Jiy  the  Way, 
1  will  know  if  that  tint  is  real." 

Giving  the  woman  the  candle,  ho  drew  a  knife  from 
his  pocket,  and  was  about  to  open  it,  with  a  view  to  un- 
ripping the  lace  of  the  bodice,  when  tho  young  woman 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  evinced  oilier  sigus  of  recovery. 

"Now  or  never!"  cried  Claridge. 

And  he  thrust  tho  knife  Under  the  lace,  and  was  in 
the  very  act  of  severing  it,  when  Madame  David  opened 
her  eyes. 

Detected  in  an  ungenilemanly  nnd  not  very  decent 
act,  even  Claridgo  drew  back  ;  and  it  was  some  satis- 
faction  to  him  to  find  that  the  oy  ts,  though,  open,  only 
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dimly  perceived  what  was  going  on.  Observing-  this, 
and  anxious  to  avoid  a  scene,  hu  hinted  to  the  woman 
to  lead  the  way,  and  lilting  Felice  from  the  chair,  car- 
ried her,  regardless  of  some  fceblo  remonstrances,  out  of 
the  room,  and  up  the  flight  of  stairs  which  served  tho 
whole  household. 

Having  reached  Hie  top  of  that,  another  flight  pre- 
sented itself;  but  they  did  not  ascend  it.  Tho  lauding 
which  they  had  reached  was  panelled ;  and  Mother 
Case}',  evidently  acting  on  eome  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, promptly  put  her  broad  shoulder  against  ono  of 
the  panels,  and  thrust  it  open. 

Another  llight  of  stairs  was  then  disclosed, -running 
parallel  with  the  ouj  beforo  them,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  a  thick  wall.  The  fact  was,  that  this  second 
flight- was  constructed  in  tho  next  house,  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  party  wall,  and  it  led  to  a  room  partly  con- 
structed in  ono  house,  partly  in  tho  next ;  but  so  inge- 
niously, that  tho  space  it  occupied  was  not  missed  in 
cither. 

To  tho  class  of  people  who  lived  in  Mother  Casey's 
-house,  such  a  retreat,  not  even  known  to  the  police, 
was  invaluable,  aud  tho  object  of  its  selection  on  the 
present  occasion  will  be  pre  ty  obvious. 

.  Tho  sliding  panel  having  been  replaced,  the  unfortu- 
nato  young  woman  was  conveyed  up  this  concealed 
flight  of  stairs  into  the  room  mentioned,  which  was 
small,  utterly  dark,  having  no  window,  and  exceedingly 
close  and  offensive:  It  was  furnished  with  a  bed,  two 
chairs,  a  small  table  without  a  cloth,  aud  a  shaving- 
glaps  in  a  red-wood  frame. 

Tho  walls  were  utterly  bare  ;  tho  floor,  black  with 
ago,  w  as  without  a  particle  of  carpet. 

By  tho  time  this  wretched  retreat  had  been  gained, 
Felice— as  we  will  call  Mrs.  David,  otherwise  Mrs. 
Jasper  Fairholt,  for  the  present — was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  bo  partially  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
her,  though  she  had  no  memory  of  wdiat  had  so  recently 
happened. 

"  Ah !  what  place  is  this  P"  she  murmured. 

"  A  good  enough  place  for  anybody's  use,"  said 
Mother  Casey,  sharply. 

The  strange  voice  startled  Felice  even  more  than  the 
place  had  done. 

"Peace!"  whispered  Claridgc  to  the  woman,  "you'll 
alarm  her." 

Police  caught  those  words  ;  and  though  she  could  not 
distinctly  comprehend  their  meaning,  the  voice  sent  a 

shudder  through  her  frame. 

'•  What — what  does  tliis  mean?'"  she  demanded, start- 
ing up  aud  clutching  the  man's  hand.  "  I  know  you — 
your  voice  is  familiar  to  me — where  have  I  hoard  it  ? 
lla !  this  horriblo  place,  why  am  I  here?  Tell  me, 
oh,  tell  me,  why — why  ?" 

"  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself,"  said  Claridge.  "You 
are  here  by  the  wish  of  your  husband." 

''Here  at  his  wish?  Ah!  1  have  been  ill,  then;  I 
have  raved ;  and  this  place — it  is  an  asylum,  is  it  not  ? 
"And  you?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  to  her  brow,  as  if  endeavour- 
ing by  an  effort  to  bridge  over  the  blank  in  her  memory 
which  the  last  hour  had  created;  and  while  Ckvridge 
stood  for  a  moment  uncertain  whether  to  humour  this 
last  fancy,  she  suddenly  uttered  a  prolonged  and  piercing 
shriek. 

Memory  had  returned  (o  her  aid. 

Like  a  flash  of  light,  the  facts  of  her  abduction  shot 
through  her  brain,  and  with  it  came  the  horrible  con- 
sciousness of  her  real  position. 

"Save  me!  save  mo!"  she  cried,  throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  raisiug  her  clasped  hands.  "  I  re- 
member all.  You  have  torn  mo  from  his  side !  You 
have  some  dark  motive,  some  horrible  design !  Oh, 
save  mo !  spare  me! " 

Claridge  looked  down  upon  her  as  she  lcnelt,  with 
calm,  searching  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  design.  Would  you  know 
it  P' 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  tell  it  me." 
It  is  to  ascertain  a  fact.    You  are  brought  here  as 
Felice  David,  the  "wife  of  Mr.  David,  artist." 
"  True,  true  !    I  am  his  wife." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  question  a  lady's  word,"  said  Cla- 
ridgc; "but  that  fict  is  doubted.  It  is  believed  that 
your  name  is  not  Felice  David,  but  Daisy  Clavers — 
that,  in  a  word,  you  are  the  wife  of  the  young  Squire 
of  Grimwood.  it  is  by  thot  husband's  will  that  you 
are  here." 

She  listened  to  him  with  a  face  pale  as  marble.  Then 
she  started  to  her  feet. 

"  This  is  too  horrible — too  horrible !"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  and  is  it  you  who  dare  assault  my  fair  fame  ?  Is  it 
you  who  call  him  itiy  husband?" 

The  natural  tone  in  which  this  was  uttered  com- 
pletely confounded  Claridge;  he  could  not  believe  that 
it  was,  as  ho  had  been  warned,  mere  acting. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  hesitatingly,  "you  know  bat  too 
well  that  I  am  his  friend — that  1  was  simply  the  wit- 
-  ness  of  yonr  marriage." 

'  And  he  -this  terrible  man  ?"  she  demanded,  hood- 
ie.^ i*t  .  enkictl  with  which  he  fought  to  crush  her 
— ,:  where  is  he  ?  Let  me  see  him.  Let  me  confront 
him,  and  wring  lrom  his  justice  au  acknowledgment  of 
the  wrong  he  has  done  nie." 

"All  in  good  time,"  replied  tho  other,  calmly ;  "  with- 
in an  hour  he  will  be  here — he  .will  be  ready  to  clasp 
you  in  his  impatient  arms." 


"  He — is — coming — here  ?" 
"  Certainly." 

"Then  Heaven  help  mo  !  Oh,  sir,  will  you  not  aid  mo  ? 
Will  you  not  pity — will  you  not  assist  a  poor,  weak, 
innocent  woman  to  fly  from  the  persecutions  of  this 
man?  Ah!  I  see  you  smile;  your  eyes  glitter  coldly, 
your  lip  has  a  cruel  curl — 1  dare  not  trust  you." 

"  No,"  he  returned,'  "  you'd  better  not  trust  me.  I 
am  his  friend,  and  I  cannot  see  him  wronged  while  I 
have  tho  power  to  right  him.    Come !" 

Tho  last  word  was  addressed  to  tho  woman  who  was 
called  Mother  Casey,  and  who  had  stood  by,  taking  a 
strong  interest — but  no  part — in  the  conversation,  be- 
yond an  occasional  grunt,  or  a  nod  of  approval.- 

For  a  second,  Felice  louked  towards  the  coarse, 
brutal  woman,  as  if  to  read  in  her  face  whether  there 
was  a  chance  of  help  or  sympathy  from  one  of  her  own 
sex ;  but  the  scrutiny  was  unsatisfactory. 

Mother  Casey  was  one  of  those  terrible  beings,  who 
with  the  form  of  one  sex  seem  to  have  inherited  only 
the  worst  passions  of  both.  Sho  was  a  woman  whom 
yon  felt  should  have  been  a  man;  only  that  in  her  some 
of  tho  very  worst  qualities  of  the  other  sex  would  have 
outraged  manhood. 

Instinctively  Felice  felt  this. 

"Give  mo  the  light,"  cried  Claridge,  turning  to- 
wards the  door. 

The  woman  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Ah — no,  no !"  cried  Felice,  "  do  not  leave  me  here 
alone,  and  in  darkness.  This  room  is  like  a  living 
grave — at  least,  let  mo  have  the  light."   .  1 

For  a  timo  he  refused. 

Mother  Casey,  too,  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  such 
indulgence. 

But  after  a  time  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
woman  prevailed ;  and,  having  her  the  candle,  they 
retreated,  barring  tho  door  after  them  as  they  went. 

For  a  few  moments  the  unhappy  woman  knelt  on  the 
floor  to  which  she  had  sunk,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
listening  to  the  slowly  retreating  sounds  of  their  de- 
parting footsteps.  It  seemed  to  her  that  they  paused 
at  ever}'  step ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  rotting  stairs  creaked 
as  they  were  successively  trod  on  with  a  distinctness 
which  pierced  her  brain.  And  at  last  there  came  the 
grinding  of  a  doofupon  its  hinges,  followed  by  a  ter- 
rible clang,  and  as  that  died  away,  all  was  stilhr-unut- 
terably  still. 

Not  the  faintest  sound  broke  the  silence;  she  list- 
ened, and  still  listened,  but  the  repose  of  the  grave  was 
around  her.  Terrified  at  the  sense  of  extreme  helpless- 
ness which  this  silence  brought  with  it,  she  bowed  her 
head  down  to  tho  ground,  and  yet  listened  mechanically, 
less  from  any  hope  of  hearing  sounds  of  deliverance 
than  from  the  mere  necessity  of  mental  alertness,  which 
seemed  to  render  even  the  action  of  her  own  brain  au- 
dible to  her. 

For  hours,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  this  state  of  feeling 
lasted;  thou  came  a  revulsion.  A  sense  of -strong  pas- 
sionate indignation  took  possession  of  her,  and  starting 
from  the  ground,  she  paced  the  narrow  limits  of  her 
prison,  with  clenched  hands  and  flashing  e}'es. 

"How  dare  he?"  she  cried — "how  dare  this  man 
offer  me  this  indignity  ?  Ah  !  if  Jasper  were  but  here !  I 
will  not  endure  this.  I  will  not  quietly  yield  to  the  dic- 
tation of  a  tyrant.  This  house  must  be  inhabited,  and 
all  beneath  its  roof  cannot  bo  wretches.    Help!  help!" 

Her  own  voice  fell  back  upon  her  ear  with  a  dull, 
smothered  sound  ;  it  was  evident  that  the  walls  of  the 
room  v,-erc  thick,  and  that  no  cry  for  help  could  pene- 
trate beyond  them.  In  this  conviction,  the  hapless 
woman  threw  herself  despairingly  upon  the  couch,  pre- 
pared to  await  with  terrible  misgivings  the  fate  which 
was  in  store  for  her.  . 


CnAPTEE  xrv. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  MURDER. 

The  overwhelming  astonishment  of  Joe  Barton,  at 
finding  the  body  of  a  murdered  man  in  his  bedroom, 
speedily  deepened  into  a  feeling  of  terror,  almost  of 
horror. 

It  was  a  sight  calculated  to  shock  the-stoutest  nerves; 
and  though  he  was  no  coward,  his  face  was  rigid  as  he 
gazed  upon  it. 

How  came  the  man  in  that  placo  ? 

That  was  the  first  and  most  natural  inquiry.  Then 
came  the  question — Who  had  done  this  deed  of  blood  ? 
And  as  he  mentally  revolved  that  point,  the  man  started 
and  Jooked  hastily  round,  as  if  almost  expecting  to  see 
the  murderer — yet  red  with  the  blood  of  his  victim — 
glaring  upon  him  from  beneath  the  bed,  or  crouching 
in  some  one  of  the  dark  corners  of  the  room. 

But  one  terrified  glance  convinced  him  that  he  was 
alone — alone  with  the  stiffening  dead  ! 

Aud  then,  wdiile  a  sudden  flush  suffused  his  face,  and 
the  large  drops  of  terror  gathered  upon  his  brow,  an 
impulse  seized  him  to  examine  the  body  more  intently  : 
and  the  result  only  added  to  the  terror  and  perplexit) 
of  the  inomeut. 

Twice  only  had  ho  seen  this  man,  Claridgc.  Once  on* 
a  memorable  occasion  years  ago,  when  he  had  taken  ; 
reluctant  part  in  a  wrong,  which  was  the  small  beginning 
of  a  life  of  wrong;  and  again,  when  he  was  brought 
down  to  Grimw-ood  to  play  a  part  in  the  supposed 
detection  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  himself  accused. 

On  the  first  occasion,  the  position  of  the  man  was 


high  and  reputable;  ho  was  then  a  minister  of  tho 
Church  of  England.  Before  they  again  met,  how  lie  had 
fallen!  Then  he  was  the  drunken,  degraded  outcast  of 
that  Church — tho  sham  minister  of  justice— tho  real 
tool  and  creature  of  a  fellow  who  wtts  -himself  a  disgrace 
,to  his  sacred  calling. 

Now,  they  met  again  !  A  terrible  meeting — and  for 
what  purpose?  In  vain  did  Barton  rack  his  brain  to 
discover  the  means  aud  the  motive  with  which  this  man 
had  sought  him  out  in  that  place :  still  more  was  his 
sagacity  at  fault  in  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  state 
in  which  ho  discovered  him. 

The  terror  aud  tho  mystery  of  tho  affair  seemed  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  thinking.  His  temples 
throbbed,  his  eyes  selmed  to  flash  sparks  of  fire,  whde 
the  beating  of  his  heart  was  audible  in  tho  room. 

How  could  he  think  ? 

How  could  ho  calmly  add  fact  to  fact,  and  draw 
careful  and  deliberate  conclusions  ?    His  brain  was  in  a 
whirl;  he  was  terrified  and  bewildered. 
_  All  that  he  could  ask  himself  was,  what,  under  tho 
circumstances,  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  do? 

"  Can  I  remove  this  frightful  sight?"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  if  not,  how  can  I  account  for  it3  prosence  hero  ? 
If  I  tell  them  the  truth,  who  would  believe  me  ?  Aud 
what  tale  can  I  concoct  to  save  myself?  Ah !  if  I  was 
only  calm — if  I  could  only  think." 

He  turned  from  the  body  as  he  spoke,  and  going  to 
the  window,  looked  out.  The  gloom  and  silence  without 
seemed  to  calm  him  ;  and  tho  mere  act  of  pressing  his 
burning  brow  against  the  cold  glass  was  a  relief.  At 
least,  it  made  thinking  possible,  though  the  only  form 
which  his  thoughts  would  take  was  that  of  his  own 
individual  peril. 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  .he  cried,  starting  up  with  glar- 
ing eyes  and  distorted  features;  "I  am  indeed  caught 
in  a  trap.  They  will  take  mo  for  this  murder,  of  which 
I'm  innocent  as  a  child,  and  I— I  haven't  a  loop-hole  for 
escape._  My  clothes  are  torn  and  ruffled  in  the  fight  at 
the  painter's ;  and  here,  where  I  caught  my  hand  in 
returning  my  swerd,  there  is  a  scratch,  and  the  bhod 
has  spurted  over  my  ruffles.  All  is  against  me.  Ah  ! 
if  I  could  only  prove  that  I  was  not  here  at  the  time 
this  happened ! 

Catching" at  this  idea,  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  tried  to  recall  his  night's  wandering,  and  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  had  met;  but  it  so  happened 
that,  though  he  had  wandered  from  haunt  to  haunt, 
sullen  and  enraged  at  the  failure  of  hi3  scheme  of 
retribution,  he  had  met  few  of  the  companions  by  whom 
he  was  known. 

True,  he  had  spent  an  hour  at  Pivins's ;  but  the  fre- 
quenters of  that  establishment  we're  hardly  of  the  class 
wdiose  evidence  one  would  select  to  prove  an  alibi.  The 
testimony  necessary  for  that  purpose  should  be  unim- 
peachable. The  man  who  comes  forward  to  swear  that 
another  was  at  one  place  at  a  giwu  hour,  when  the 
weight  of  facts  and  probabilities  is  in  favour  of  his 
having  been  at  another  place  at  that  particular  hour,  is 
always  subject  to  close  scrutiny. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  close  scrutiny  was  one  of  the  tilings 
least  agreeable  to  the  company  at  Pivins's.  They  were 
a  jovial,  reckless  crew;  and  so  long  as  you  took  them 
for  what  they  appeared,  you  could  not  have  better  com- 
panions. But,  as  a  rule,  they  were  shy  about  the  past, 
shy  about  names  and  addresses,  shy  about  the  way  in 
which  they  earned  a  living. 

And  the  poor  wretch  seated  upon  the  bed,  overcome 
with  terror  at  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself, 
had  a  secret  conviction  that  not  one  among  them  would 
have  tutored  a  witness-box  even  to  save  his  life. 

Besides,  it  was  early  in  the  evening  when  he  quitted 
that  place,  and  this  deed  was  evidently  only  just  com- 
mitted. 

This  chance  of  escape  was,  therefore,  as  hopeless  as 
the  more  straightforward  ono  of  going  boldly  and  pro- 
claiming his  innocence.  Presently  another  idea  sug- 
gested itself. 

"Has  he  anything  of  value  about  him?"  he  asked 
himself  in  a  half-audible  whisper.  "  If  he  has,  I'll  have 
it,  and  slope.  I'm  sick  of 'ratting'  it  like  a  hunted  dog. 
I  could  shut  up  thi3  place  with  tins  in  it  for  four  or  fivo 
days,  and  before  it  was  found  out,  I  should  be  half-way 
across  the  Channel.    It  is  worth  tho  risk,  if  " 

The  "  if"  was  an  important  one,  aud  tho  fellow  at 
once  set  to  work  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  surmises 
as  to  the  state  of  the  man's  pockets. 

Kneeling  down,  lie  thrust  his  hand  first  into  one 
waistcoat  pocket,  then  into  the  other ;  aud,  iu  fact, 
made. an  examination  of  the  body  with  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  searcher. 

"  No  watch  !"  lie  muttered — "  that  looks  *  fishy ;'  no- 
thing in  the  left  pocket,  only  a  dust  of  snuff  in  the  right 
— pshaw,  'tis  caked  with  thebloodfrom  the  neck!  Let's 
see  here  in  the  breeches-pocket:  two  penny  pieces,  a 
knife,  and  a  key  !  The  beggar  was  penniless!  There 
go  all  hopes  of  escape,  then !    Curse  him !" 

And  rising,  he  bestowed  a  savage  kick  upon  the  life- 
less body ;  and  was  about  to  turn  away  in  disgust,  when 
a  thought  struck  him. 

The  toe  of  the  foot  with  which  he  had  kicked  tho 
body  had  not  coine  in  contact  w  ith  yielding  flesh,  but 
with  something  hard  and  crackling. 

Instantly  the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind — 

"  Was  it  a  pocket-book  ?" 

With  tho  rapidity  of  lightning  ho  was  on  his  knees 
again.   He  had  torn  open  the  blood-encrusted  waistcoat, 
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the  dead  man's  own  knife,  was  ripping  away 

y  Erst  slash  seired  to  convince,  him  that  he 
istaken :  something  had  been  sewn  into  the 
Tiiat  which  had  crackled  at  the  touch  of  the 
■d  to  be  a  small  roll  of  parchment,  sealed 
luencd,  so  as  not  to  render  it  conspicuous 
;ed. 

le  work  of  an  instant  to  tear  this  packet  open. 

the  man  examined  it,  his  eves  glistened  at 
I  the  varioas  objects  which  it  contained.  The 

wrapper  consisted  of  a  document  or  certiu- 
u  Claridge  had  once  received  with  tearful 
which  he  had  treasured  to  the  last,  though 
•er  represented  honour,  but  disgrace.  This 
itfly  saw  was  connected  with  his  appointment 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  Next  came  a  few 
e  in  a  woman's  hand — a  little,  insigni!icant 
en  m  bine  ink  on  a.  sheet  of  pink  paper,  no- 
ok at,  but  how  important  in  the  history  of 
tan  f 

hat  sheet  of  paper,  which  bore  a  few  words 
of  a  woman's  "  No,"  Claridge  might  have 
lop  ;  and  through  it  he  had  sunk  to  the  depths 

ie  parchment  and  the  letter  there  were  only 
3  which  Barton  eared  to  pry  into.  One  was 
ar  bank-notes,  jointly  reprjsonting  £:!U  :  fti? 
ip  of  newspaper,  part  of  an  extract  from  the 
zette,  containing  tha  official  announcement  of 
•in  of  the  poor  wretch  from  the  Church, 
t-notes,  of  course,  formed  the  chief  attraction 
They  gave  him  the  means  of  carrying  out 
safety  in  flight :  but  he  was  not  indifferent 


If  I  car 


f  the  paper,  and  this  seemed  to  interest 

j  get  down  to  Garthorpe  Towers,"  he 
pot  this  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Alicia 
toint  ont  to  her  its  bearing,  she  might 
no  down  with  a  sura  which  would  make 
»«.  Yes:  come  what  may,  I  must  take 
y  way  from  here,  and  I  haven't  a  mo- 

i  this  conclusion, he  hastily  ext in guished 
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ieaT)  snoring  arose  from  somewhere  in  the 


I  scufflo  between  them,  had  attracted 
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cried  this  individual;  "you  are 
mi  Barton ;  "  I've  an  cngage- 
It'9  about  tho  time  you  usually 
in,  gasping  laugh,  which  sounded 


When  he  had  ceased  laughing,  therefore,  he  remarked 
that  tho  morning  was  cold,  and  that  he  supposed  Cults 
was  just  returning  from  some  night  duty  ? 

In  both  these  remarks  the  other  concurred,  and  then, 
.with  more  reluctance  than  seemed  necessary,  gave  way 
while  Barton  descended  tho  remaining  stairs. 

"  Til  lay  my  life,"  mused  Cutts,  as  he  listened  to  the 
retreating  footsteps,  "that  there's  something  up.  lie 
didn't  half  like  meeting  me — it  was  light  enough  to  see 
that.   Ought  I  to  follow  him  ?" 

Ho  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  how  to  act ;  then 
there  cumo  the  sound  of  tho  closing  street-door,  and 
with  a  shake  of  the  head  Cutts  entered  his  bedroom. 

He  had  decided  not  to  follow,  but  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  decision. 

"  There's  something  up,"  he  said,  "  I'd  take  my  oath 
of  it.  At  least,  I  may  as  well  just  toddle  up-stairs,  and 
see  in  what  state  he's  left  the  place." 

Coming  to  this  'resolution,  he  selected  one  from  a 
bunch  of  keys,  which  he  kept  in  a  a  drawer,  and  takin^ 
mat  key  in  one  hand,  and  his  lamp  in  the  other,  he 
ascended  to  the  garret. 

Hardly,  however,  had  he  reached  it,  before  he  started 
with  a  look  of  intense  astonishment  and  alarm. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  goodness,"  he  cried,  "  have  we 
here  ?   Why,  this  is  blood !" 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  a  long,  thin,  shining 
stream,  crimson  in  hue,  which  had  worked  its  way  under 
the  door,  and  was  creeping  slowly  toward  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

*  *  *  «  # 

Tho  Tretton  coach  was  starting  from  its  accustomed 
house  in  the  Borough. 

A  cold,. raw,  foggy  morning  made  tho  prospect  of  the 
journey  anything  but  tempting. 

Dawn  was  faintly  struggling  with  fog  and  darkness, 
which  seemed  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  rendering  it 
donb'ful  whether  day  would  ever  fairly  assert  itself. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  there  were  several  pas- 
sengers, both  inside'  and  out ;  and  for  some  time  the 
principal  occupation  of  theso  and  of  the  burly  coachman 
— whoso  size  would  have  precluded  his  ever,  under  any 
circumstances,  becoming  an  inside  passenger — was  thai 
of  winding  endless  shawls  and  other  garments  about 
their  necks,  adding  coat  to  coat,  and  burying  their  hands 
in  mumer3. 

Only  thus  accoutred  could  they  hope  to  baffle  tho  in- 
clement weather. 

There  w-'.s  but  one  csception  to  this  rule.  That  was 
an  inside  passenger,  whose  only  provision  for  the  journey 
was  a  coat  thin  and  scanty,  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
buying  of  the  waiter  of  the  inn,  at  about  ten  time3  its 
worth.  Perhaps  the  m^.n's  conscience  smote  him  upon 
this  point — for  even  waiters  had  consciences  in  those 
days— f>r  at  that  very  moment,  and  just  a3  tho  guard's 
horn  began  to  blow,  he  thrust  an  old  woollen  com- 
forter into  the  coach,  and  begged  tho  passenger's  ac- 
ceptance of  it. 

"Thank  you,"  eaid  the  grateful  individual;  and  ho 
lost  no  time  in  enfolding  the  article  about  his  face,  until 
only  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  visible. 

ut,  if  his  object  was  concealment,  that  simple 
iank  you,"  had  defeated  his  purpose.  For  the 
were  heard  by  a  passenger  who  had  that  instant 
I,  heated  and  exhausted,  and  who — from  a  dis- 
-appeared  selecting  a  place.  Directly  he  heard 
he  scrambled  up  tho  side  of  tho  couch,  and 
1  the  only  vacant  place  on  the  top. 
ost  instantly  the  coach  started, 
as  tho  day  grew  lighter  and  lighter,  freeing  i!  elf 
>g  and  gloom  a  way  out  in  the  country,  among  the 
Dvcrcd  hills,  it  would  not  havo  been  difficult  for 
qnainlcdwith  their  secret  to  have  seen  that  the 
carried  as  an  inside  passenger  Joe  Barton,  and 
mtsider,  Cutts,  the  Detective. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SIXflET  CHAMBER. 

Was  it  retributive  justice  ?  • 

Was  it  merely  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  with 
which  life  abounds,  that  Reginald  Clavei")  was  prevented 
he  captive  of  the  house  in  fieven  Dial:*,  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a  prisoner  iu  a 
hich  ho  would  in  vain  have  sought  a  means 

One  thing  Li  certain— tho  room  to  which  Vanderliorn 
and  Jasper  conveyed  the  Squire,  on  finding  him  sense- 
lc  !3  in  tho  passage,  was  correctly  described  by  them, 
whon  they  said  that  the  sole  entrance  to  it  was  by  means 
of  n  flag,  tone  concealed  beneath  the  carpet. 

Fof  runny  hours  tho  Squire  wan  dead  to  this,  as  to  all 
the  other  tronbleg  which  awaited  bfm.  A  man  does  not 
alight  on  his  head  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  steps  with 
impunity,  let  hir!  skull  be  ever  so  thick  ;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  Barton's  little  exploit  might  have  boon  fatal. 

A.i  It  was,  tho  state  of  the  Sqnirc  really  alarmed  those 
who  bad  him  under  their  charge.    Thefr  position  was, 


act  of  *t**ling  off  with  the  proc 


he  sooner  h<»  eovld  get  fjree  of  pi 


rin  (Id's  own  evil  act  which  had  brought  him 
a  pTOmi  c  i ;  and  though  ft  was  open,  to  them  to 
/.  n  l/i  .n  to  the  authorities  of  what,  had  hap- 
md  thus  placo  themselcca  in  a  right  position, 
sre  objections  against  that  course.  • 


The  past  relations  between  the  Squire  and  Fairholt 
had  not  been  such  as  to  make  the  latter  at  all  derirous 
of  being  questioned  about  them  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  powerful  reason  urging  him  to 
court  quiet  and  retirement  at  that  period. 

These  considerations  weighed  strongly  with  Vander- 
horn,  who  stood  iu  the  relation  of  a  friend  rather  than 
landlord  to  Fairholt.  As  to  Jasper,  he  was  too  much 
shocked  and  distracted  at  the  loss  of  his  wife — his  dar- 
ling Felice — to  entertain  any  other  thought. 

lite  whole  night  of  the  abduction  was  spent  by  him 
in  wandering  through  the  streets,  in  the  vague  hope 
that  some  clue  would  present  itself;  and  when  clay 
dawned,  he  would  still  have  wandered,  but  that  Bob, 
who  had  gone  on  the  same  errand,  and  in  whom  ho  had 
great  faith,  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  studio  at  ten 
o'clock,  to  report  progress. 

At  that  hour  he  came. 

Both  the  artist  and  Fairholt  met  him  at  the  door  of 
the  studio. 

"  Well  ?"  cried  Fairholt, 

Bob  shook  his  head  dcspondingly  ;  and,  indeed,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  have  asked  the  question. 

The  face  or  the  man  was  pale,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  and 
his  look  downcast.  They,  looking  at  him,  attributed 
these  symptoms  to  the  failure  of  his  night's  work ;  they 
did  not  know  how  much  was  to  bo  laid  to  the  account 
of  gratified  revenge — to  tho  titter  weariness  which  suc- 
ceeds to  the  indulgence  of  the  stronger  passions." 

"  And  you  have  been  alike  unsuccessful  ?!'  asks  Bob. 
"  Well,  we  must  wait  until  we  can  question  the  Squire." 

"  Or  Claridge,"  suggested  the  artist. 

Bob  looked  up  keenly ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  sus- 
picion in  the  other's  eyes. 

"Or  Claridge,"  he  repeated,  iuaera-elesstone;  "  though 
that  will  b;  to  little  purpose." 

"  But  ho  must  be  found,"  said  Jasper.  "  He  was  tho 
man  in  whoso  arms  my  poor  wife  was  last  seen,  and  he 
must  not  be  suffered  lo  escape." 

"He  will  be  found — he  will  not  escape,"  said  Bob; 
"  trust  mo." 

They  did.  not  understand  his  meaning,  but  there  was 
something  in  tho  man's  manner  which  struck  them  as 
curious ;  and  Vauderhorn  was  about  to  question  him 
further,  when  Bob  himself  evaded  that  intention  by  an 
inquiry  after  Reginald  Clavers. 

Wo  have  dono  all  that  we  eared  to  do,"  answered 
Vandorhorn.  "  We  brought  him  to  his"  senses,  and  left 
farm  nourishment ;  but  ho  is  very  faint  and  weak.  Doro- 
thy tends  him. 

"  Ho  will  not  die  ?"  asked  Bob,  anxiously. 

"  No;  he  is  hardly  so  bad  as. that." 

"  Well,"  said  Bob,  "  ho  must  bo  looked  to,  and  IU 
undertake  the  business.  I'm  half  a  surgeon;  I've  studied 
medicines,  among  other  idle  matters,  and  you  needn't 
fear  to  leave  him  in  my  hands.  Besides,  ho  neither 
knows  mo  nor  Dorothy;  and  should  lie  grow  worse,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  him  an  opiate,  ai  d  s  nd  him  home 
to  his  lodgings,  without  his  being  al.e  to  say  where  ho 
had  been  detained." 

This  arrangement  having  Been  come  to,  tho  search  for 
Jasper  Fairholt' s  wife  was  recommenced  with  increased 
vigour,  but  without  a  particlo  of  success. 

Occasionally,  Vandorhorn  and  Jasper  would  pause  in 
their  frantic  exertions,  to  inquire  after  Bob's  prisoner ; 
but  as  he  uniformly  reported  favourably,  they  were  not 
greatly  concerned. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  of  the  finding-  of  Claridge' s  body 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  dro-scd  up  iu  such  a  man- 
aer  as  to  render  it  an  apparently  inscrutable  mystery. 
Tho  rifling  of  the  body  wa3  insisted  on;  and  it  was 
mentioned  incidentally  that  a  person — name  unknown — 
lodging  iu  the  house  had  fled ;  but  no  allusion  transpired 
a3  to  the  mission  of  Cutts,  or  its  results. 

Both  Vandorhorn  and  Fairholt  read  this  account  with 
the  greatest  surprise;  but  when  it  was  shown  to  Bob, 
that  personage,  they  noted,  was  less  struck  with  the 
fact  of  tho  murder  than  with  those  particulars  relating 
to  tho  rifling  of  tho  body,  and  the  flight  of  tho  lodger. 

Ignorant  of  the  name  of  tho  individual  against  whom 
suspicion  thus  turned,  tho  young  man  could  not  account 
for  what  ho  read.  But  his  mind  revolted  at.  the  idea  of 
another  being  charged  with  tho  serious  offence  which 
In;  had  committed,  and  which  he  justifiud  to  his  own 
heart  on  the  ground  of  tho  wrongs  which  it  avenged; 
ami  ho  came  to  this  resolve — 

"  1  f,"  he  said,  "  affairs  should  take  a  serious  turn,  and 
thero  is  nny  fear  of  another  suffering  for  my  act,  I  must 
prepare  for  the  worst.  Jjpiust  give  myself  up.  Well, 
well — the  end  will  bo  in' harmony  with  the  life  it 
finishes." 

This  to  himself.  To  tho?o  about  him  he  only  ex- 
pressed rofpriSej  and  urged  that  they  should,  if  pos- 
lible,  use  increased  exertions  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
Felice,  l"r  whoso  safety  he  entertained  the  worst  fears. 

Things  were  in  this  state  whon,  one  evening,  Bob — 
as  wo  continue  to  call  I'ercival  tirade — descended  as 
ii  i ml  to  visit  his  patient. 

Tho  place  in  which  the  latter  was  confined  had  been 
constructed  in  the  old  Ml  times  as  a.  .Icnit's  hiding- 
place:  it.  was  approached  from  fflieaHarf  by  means  .of  a 
chain  ladder,  which  could  he  rolled  up  and  concealed  in 
a  eavily  in  tho  wail,  though  it  now  hung  ready  for  ill  •■. 
At  the  top  of  it,  was  a  t  lono— like  a  corner-stone  let  into 
the  *Wdl,'wMoh  turned  on  a  pivot,  and  thus  disclosed 
an  aperture,  by  means  of  which  there  was  rc.idy  accesa 
to  (,  .■•  hidden  room. 
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The  floor  of  that  room  was  covered  with  a  carpet ; 
and  the  only  indication  which  a  person  in  it  would  have 
of  a  stranger's  approach,  would  be  by  the  sudden  rising 
of  a  corner  of  the  carpet. 

Usually,  when  Bob  visited  his  patient,  his  entrance 
wn.s  unnoticed  by  the  latter  until  he  steod  by  his  bed- 
side and  inquired  aftor  his  progress. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  no  sooner  had  the  amateur 
surgeon  stepped  abovo  the  floor,  than  he  found  Reginald 
CI  ivors  dressed  and  standing  in  the  middlo  of  the 
room,  ready  to  confront  him. 

"What!"  cried  the  intruder,  "are  you  so  much 
better  ?" 

"  Better  ?"  responded  the  cunning  Squire.  "  Did  you 
think  I  was  rotting  in  this  hole — dying  like  a  dog, 
inch  by  inch  ?  Not  I !  While  l'vo  seemed  worse,  I've 
been  getting  well ;  to-day  I  depart." 

"  Two  words  to  that,  Squire,"  returned  the  other, 
firmly.  "  Jasper  Fairholt's  wife,  carried  hence  by  your 
machinations,  is  not  yet  found;  until  she  is  discovered, 
you  remain  here." 

"  Oh,  that's  your  little  arrangement,  is  it  ?"  said 
Reginald.  "  I  thought  your  care  of  me  wasn't  quite  so 
disinterested  as  it  appeared.  And  who,  pray  are  you, 
wlio  havo  the  confidence  to  tell  me  this  ?  Your  looks 
say  little  for  vou." 

"Possibly,1'  returned  the  other.  "Yet  in  birth,  in 
education,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  in  morals,  I  am  your 
equal.  Reginald  Clavers." 

"  What !  You  know  my  name  ?  You  are  in  the 
confidence  of  those  who  have  dared  to  make  a  prisoner 
of  me  ?  Good.  I  havo  not  the  honour  of  your  dis- 
tinguished name;  but  I  may  tell  you,  for  your  satis- 
faction, that  if,  as  you  say,  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  shall 
be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  running  you  through 
the  body;  if,  as  I  suspect,  you  are  a  plebeian  ruffian,  I 
shall  have  to  rise  a  trifle  earlier  one  fine  morning  to  see 
you  hung." 

A  slight  spasm  distorted  the  handsome,  though  worn, 
'catures  of  the  man  addressed,  at  the  remark. 

lie  felt  himself  nearer  to  the  gallows  than  even  the 
Squire  knew  ;  and,  though  he  had  little  remorse  for  the 
deed  he  had  committed,  the  allusion  to  his  probable 
fate  was  far  from  pleasant. 

The  Squire  saw  his  advantage — though  ho  did  not 
guess  the  cause  of  it — and  he  boldly  followed  it  up. 

"  Show  me  the  way  out  of  tliis  den,"  he  said,  "  and 
that  without  delay.  I'm  no  child :  and  I'm  not  a  man 
to  stand  idle  fooling.    Come !    The  way." 

Bob  folded  his  arms. 

"  Show  the  way !"  said  Clavers,  his  face  flushing  with 
excitement  at  this  show  of  opposition. 

Still  the  man  stood  with  folded  arms,  eyeing  him 
calmly. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  upon  one  condition." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  conditions — I  must  be  obeyed," 
said  the  other. 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  a  provoking 
smile  puckered  his  features. 

"  I  am  not  your  servant,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  your  phy- 
sician.   You  owe  your  recovery  to  my  care." 

"  And  I  will  owe  my  freedom  to  my  own  strength  of 
arm,"  said  the  Squire,  warming  into  a  rage,  "  weak  as 
I  am." 

And  rushing  forward  with  the  adroitness  of  an  accom- 
plished wrestler,  he  closed  with  the  young  man.  But 
he  had  found  his  match  :  Bob  was  skilled  in  all  manly 
exercises,  and  certainly  was  not  wanting  in  the  art  of 
self-defence. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  found  himself  instantly  check- 
mated. 

"  This  violence  is  useless,"  said  Bob.  "  I  have  told 
you  there  is  a  condition— and  it  is  the  only  condition  on 
which  you  will  escape  from  this  place." 

"  You  have  not  named  it,"  returned  the  other,  sul- 
lenly. 

"  I  am  eady  to  do  so." 

"  Speak  on,  then,"  said  Clavers,  relinquishing  his  hold 
and  looking  arouud  him  with  evil  and  furtive  eyes. 

"  The  condition  is,"  said  the  youth,  "that  you  name 
the  place  to  which  the  wife  of  Mr.  David — or,  as  you 
call  him,  Jasper  Fairholt — has  been  conveyed." 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  That  is  the  condition,  is  it  ?  retorted  the 
Squire,  mockingly ;  "  well,  to  that  I  have  but  one  reply. 
The  man  who  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  woman  can 
alone  tell  you  where  he  has  carried  her." 

"  You  speak  of  the  man  they  call  Claridge  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"And  the  secret  of  this  woman's  retreat  is  hidden  in 
his  breast — will  you  swear  that  ?" 
"  I  will." 

"  If  I  believed  that,"  said  Bob,  "  your  further  deten- 
tion would  be,  indeed,  of  little  use." 
"Wherefore?" 

"  Ah !  You  are  ignorant  of  what  has  happened. 
Claridge  will  ne*er  render  up  that  or  any  other  secret. 

He  is  dead." 
"Dead!    Claridge  dead !" 

"  Yes :  he  was  fouud  murdered  in  the  garret  of  a 
house  to  which  it  is  thought  his  body  was  conveyed 
after  death." 

"And  his  murderer? — who  is  suspected?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  mystery  in  the  whole 
affair ;  but,  as  he  was  engaged  on  your  business,  perhaps 
you  can  afford  a  clue  to  it? 

Reginald  did  not  reply. 

Overcome  with  astonishment  at  the  news  of  what  had 


transpired  during  his  illness,  he  was  absorbed  for  a 
moment  iu  his  own  thoughts.  Then  he  looked  up 
abruptly. 

"  When. did  this  happen  ?"  he  asked. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  abduction." 

"  The  night  on  which  I  was  brought  to  this  place  ? 
Let  me  think — let  me  think.  Claridge  dead,  and  no 
news  of  Daisy  " 

"  Daisy  ?    Who  is  she  ?"  interrupted  the  other. 

"The  woman  whom  Jasper  Fairholt  calls  Felice. 
Nay,  you  may  shako  your  head,  man,  but  I  will  swear 
to  hor — swear  to  hor  before  any  court  in  Europe,  in  spite 
of  the  disguise  she  has  so  cleverly  assumed." 

Bob  looked  incredulous. 

"  Well,  well,  wo  shall  see,"  continuod  the  other. 
"  Meanwhile,  the  news  you  bring  utterly  confounds  me. 
I  cannot  account  for  what  has  happened — stay,  there 
are  newspaper  accounts  of  this  ?" 

"  Certainly."  , 

"And  do  they  mention  anything  of  the  finding  of— of 
papers  ?" 

No ;  the  body  had  been  rifled.  But  enough  of  this. 
We  waste  time.    Your  answer  to  the  condition  ?" 

"You  have  yourself  furnished  the  answer,"  replied 
the  Squire,  with  a  frank  smile ;  "  though  I  should  be 
left  here  to  rot,  I  cannot  purchase  my  freedom  in  the 
way  you  have  dictated.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  be- 
come of  Daisy  Thorne — of  Felice  Fairholt — or  whatever 
you  call  the  woman;  the  secret  of  her  retreat  was 
known  only  to  Claridge.  It  was  he  who  engaged  the 
room  to  which  she  was  to  be  conveyed ;  it  was  his  secret, 
and  it  has  died  with  him." 

The  young  man  reflected  for  a  moment;  then  he 
looked  the  Squire  full  in  the  face. 

"  And  you  expect  me  to  believe  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not.    It  is  the  truth." 

"  Indeed  !  And  you  think  I  am  idiot  enough  to  credit 
that,  if  freed  from  this  place  this  instant,  you  would  not 
at  once  find  yourself  by  the  side  of  the  woman  you  have 
perfidiously  stolen  from  her  husband's  arms  ?" 

"  Stay !  Let  us  have  some  little  regard  to  terms," 
said  the  Squire,  calmly ;  "  when  you  speak  of  her  hus- 
band, you  mean  Jasper  Fairholt?  ' 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  when  you  talk  of  her  being  stolen,  you  regard 
him  as  the  lawful  possessor,  while  you  stigmatise  vie  as 
the  thief?" 

"  That  is  true." 

"  On  the  contrary — that  is  false.  It  is  is  I  who  am 
the  lawful  husband;  it  is  Jasper  Fairholt  who  is  the 
seducer." 

Bob  stared  incredulously.    The  other  proceeded. 

"  This  man,  to  whom  you  appear  devoted,"  ho  said, 
"  has  been  guilty  of  two  acts  of  violence  against  me, 
for  both  of  which  I  shall  claim  heavy  atonement.  His 
first  crime  was  an  attempt  upon  my  life,  for  which  he 
fled  the  country ;  his  second,  was  the  abduction  of  my 
wife.  Until  recently,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  latter  offence. 
I  believed  that  she  died  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  woman  he  calls  his  wife,  convinces  me  that 
I  was  mistaken — convinces  me  that  Daisy  lives,  and  that 
she  is  called  Felice." 

"  These,"  said  Bob,  indignantly — "  these  are  calum- 
nies." 

"  Take  care,"  said  Reginald  Clavers ;  "  you  are  not 
the  first  man  who  has  been  deceived  by  the  appearance 
of  innocence.  Jasper  Fairholt  is,  in  effect,  a  murderer; 
he  is,  moreover,  guilty  of  the  next  most  heinous  offence 
known  to  the  law ;  while  the  woman  in  whose  behalf 
you  have  played  the  champion  is  at  least,  and  beyond 
all  question,  guilty  of  bigamy.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
will  be  for  you  to  consider  how  far  you  are  justified  in 
stepping  between  me  and  the  just  punishment  which  I 
am  prepared  to  inflict." 

Bob  was  certainly  startled. 

IS  what  was  stated  so  plainly  and  forcibly  was  true, 
ho  began  to  think  that — he  might  have  gone  a  little  too 
far.  Certainly,  he  had  not  embrued  his  hands  in  blood 
wholly  on  Fairholt's  account.  If  the  deed  he  had  com- 
mitted could  have  been  justified — though  of  course  it 
could  not — the  life-wrong  which  the  dead  had  done  him 
would  have  afforded  that  justification.  Still  he  could 
not  but  foel  that  he  had  acted  rashly.  His  respect  for 
Vanderhorn  had  induced  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Fairholt  (Mr.  David)  simply  from  the  interest  the  former 
took  in  him,  and  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  the  ap- 
parently persecuted  wife. 

But  he  now  saw  that  even  Vanderhorn  himself  might 
have  been  mistaken.  Suppose  Fairholt  was  hiding 
under  a  false  name,  because  he  had  committed  a  grievous 
crime  ?  Suppose  that,  in  addition,  he  had  decoyed  away 
the  wife  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  grievously  in- 
jured ?  Let  these  points  be  proved,  and  it  would  put  a 
very  different  complexion  on  the  whole  matter,  and 
render  his,  Bob's,  office  of  gaoler  anything  but  a  credit- 
able one. 

These  thoughts  passed  in  rapid  succession  through 
the  mind  of  the  young  man — that  mind  which  even 
close  contact  with  evil  had  never  wholly  warped — and 
they  made  him  pause. 

And  the  tone  in  which  he  next  addressed  the  Squire 
of  Grimwood  was  greatly  altered. 

"  Can  you,"  he  asked,  "  offer  me  any  proof  of  what 
you  have  advanced  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  mean  here,  and  now?" 


"Undoubtedly."  _ 

Then  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  inner  pocket  of  his 
coat,  ho  produced  thence  a  pocket-book  full  of  papers. 
Turning  over  these,  he  at  length  selected  a  slip  of 
parchment,  on  which  thero  was  both  writing  and 
printing. 

"Road  that!"  he  said. 

Bob  did  so. 

It  was  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Reginald  Clavers 
with  Daisy  Thorne,  solemnised  at  Tretton,  on  the  dato 
stated,  signed  by  Arundel  Sharko,  as  officiating  minister, 
and  witnessed  by  Claridge,  Juseph  Barton,  and  Mary 
Smith — the  latter  probably  a  domestic  servant. 

The  effect  of  this  parchment  was  convincing  to  the 
reader ;  but  he  had  listened  to  so  many  tales  of  the 
reckless  daring  and  utter  rascality  of  the  young  Squire 
of  Grimwood,  that  he  still  feared  deception. 

"  Mr.  Clavers,"  he  said,  "  on  the  face  of  it  this  certi- 
ficate is  genuiue,  and  it  certainly  places  you  in  a  very 
different  light.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct  toward  you. 
I  cannot  on  my  own  responsibility  reloase  you,  but  " 

Reginald  grasped  the  young  man's  hand. 

"  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  "  I  understand  your  position, 
and  appreciate  it  exactly.  During  the  few  days  I  have 
been  here,  you  have  treated  me  kindly  and  with  skill ; 
it  would  be  the  act  of  an  ungrateful  reprobate  if,  in  re- 
turn, I  got  you  into  trouble.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  and 
the  descendant  of  a  race  of  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I  am  incapable  of  such 
a  tiling.  But  you  will  readily  see  that — apart  from  this 
sad  affair — it  is  most  important  that  I  should  regain  my 
liberty.  My  family  will  be  alarmed — my  affairs  will  be- 
come involved ;  in  short,  I  can  remain  in  this  place  no 
longer." 

"Very  true,"  said  Bob,  hesitatingly;  "but  I  havo 
undertaken  a  duty,  and  I  am  morally  pledged  to  per- 
form it." 

"  The  duty  of  my  safe  custody?"  interposed  Reginald. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  perform  your  obligation. 
Waiving  the  question  of  right  of  detention,  I  promise 
you  that,  if  you  will  show  me  the  way  from  this  cham- 
ber, I  will  return  to  it,  voluntarily,  within  any  time  you 
shall  choose  to  name." 

"  Say  two  hours." 

"  Two  hours  be  it." 

"  And  you  will  return  before  that  time  elapses— you 
swear  it  ?" 

"  I  swear  it.  I  shall  be  only  your  prisoner  on  parole 
— on  the  parole  of  honour  of  an  English  gentleman." 

"You  shall  go,"  Baid  the  young  man,  himself  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  man  of  honour.  "  See — here  is  the  secret 
way." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pressed  his  foot  against  the  skirting 
of  the  room  at  a  particular  spot,  and  thereupon  the  car- 
pet attached  to  a  portion  of  the  floor  about  three  feet 
square  slowly  rose. 

There  was  an  aperture,  aud  beneath  it  swung  the 
chain-ladder. 

Carefully  guided  by  Bob,  the  Squire  of  Grimwood 
descended  through  the  trap,  and  took  several  steps 
down  the  chain-ladder ;  then,  suddenly  perceiving  a 
cord  running  in  a  pulley  attached  to  the  lifted  stone,  he 
made  a  dart  at  it,  and  instantaneously  brought  down 
the  stone  into  the  square  aperture  with  a  crash. 

Then  he  paused,  carefully  waiting  for  what  would 
follow. 

As  he  expected,  the  spring  was  again  touched  by  the 
man  Bob,  and  once  more  the  stone  was  lifted.  As  it 
went  up,  Reginald  make  a  grasp  at  the  cords,  at  which 
he  tugged  with  such  force,  that  the  stone  again  fell ; 
and  this  time  the  cords  did  not  return  to  their  grooves 
in  the  wall,  but  formed  two  loops  hanging  down  in  bis 
hands. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  whipped  out  a 
penknife,  and  severed  them ;  and  thus,  he  knew,  tho 
trap  would  cease  to  work,  and  Bob  was  left  a  prisoner 
in  the.cell  which  his  patient  had  so  lately  occupied. 

"  So  far,  so  good,  exclaimed  tho  latter  to  himself, 
with  a  chnckle  of  satisfaction,  as  he  prepared  to  ascond 
from  the  cellar  in  which  that  exploit  had  been  per- 
formed. "  That  young  man  will  probably  remain  there 
until  he  rots.  Well,  well— these  young  people  will  be 
credulous  and  confiding;  at  the  same  time  they  will 
think  themselves  knowing  and  clever,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  must  pay  the  penalty." 

As  he  said  this,  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
flight  of  stairs,  and  a  few  steps  further  brought  him  to 
the  principal  apartment  of  the  house  ;  and  he  was  pass- 
ing quietly  through  this,  when  a  woman  suddenly  con- 
fronted him,  and  uttered  a  half  scream. 

This  woman  was  Dorothy,  the  artist's  Dutch  servant. 

"  What  did  you  please  to  want,  sir  ?"  asked  the  asto- 
nished damsel. 

"  Only  one  kiss  from  those  rosy  lips,"  said  the  Squire, 
in  his  most  gallant  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  rush- 
ing forward  toward  the  plump,  apple-cheeked  girl. 

Before  she  had  time  to  prevent  the  outrage,  Reginald 
had  snatched  the  kiss,  had  left  the  indignant  girl  stand- fc 
ing  with  open  eyes  and  upraised  hands,  and  was  leaving 
the  house. 

"  I  shall  be  curious,"  he  said,  as  he  descended  the 
steps,  "  to  know  whether  thev  discover  that  young  man 
a  maniac,  or  whether  he  is  round  a  skeleton  at  some 
future  day." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  When"  is  a  gardener  like  a  housemaid  ? 

2-  Why  is  a  baronet  like  his  great  coat  ? 

3.  Pray  tell  me,  kind  friends,  what  trade  is  the  sun  ? 
I'm  firmly  persuaded  he  does  pursue  one ; 
Indeed,  I  suspect,  between  you  and  I, 
That  he  follows  another  confined  in  the  sky : 
And  two  or  three  more,  perhaps,  you  will  find, 
If  you  consider  it  well  in  your  mind. 
Some  say — they're  3ure — in  one  month  of  the  year, 
He  embarks  in  a  third,  and  that' s  very  clear. 
I'D  leave  you  to  guess  them  all  for  awhile, 


4.  If  yoa  were  to  see  the  above  at  the  door  of  a  shop, 
why  would  yoa  be  entitled  to  take  them  without  paying  ? 

5.  What  state  of  illness  will  remind  one  of  a  dinner  ? 

6.  Why  do  white  sheep  put  more  than  black  ones  ? 

7.  What  sense  pleases  you  most  in  a  disagreeable  ac- 
quaintance ? 

PRACTICAL  rt'ZZLES. 
I. 

The  Haxdcvtp3. — Let  two  persons,  1  and  2,  have 
their  hands  tied  together  with  a  string,  so  that  the 
strings  cross,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  The 
object  is  to  free  themselves  from  each  other  without 
untying  the  knot.  It  is  executed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :— 


2  gather  up  tho  string  that  joins  his  hands,  pass 
khfl  loop  under  the  string  that  binds  either  of  l's  wrists, 
x!ip  it  over  l's  hand,  and  both  will  bo  froe.  By  a  re- 
versal of  the  same  process  the  string  may  be  replaced. 

ir. 

T.  T.  sends  us  the  following,  which,  though  not  new, 
may  amuse :  — 

If  the  B  m  t  put : 
If  the  B.  putting  : 

III. 

The  Cross  of  Coins. — Take  throe  coins  of  equal  size. 
Tm  problem  is  how  to  form  a  cross  with  them  ?  Will 
my  ingenious  reader  reply  ? 

HVII  OAMES. 

Shadow  Bi  tt. — Hung  a  sheet  across  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  place  a  table  with  a  lighted  candle  upon  it 
about  a  yard  behind  the  screen.  Choose  "  bun""  from 
the  party,  and  place  him  in  front  of  the  screen  with  his 
face  towards  it ;  then  let  each  of  the  party  pass  between 
the  table  and  the  serpen  in  any  way  they  please,  such  as 
on  tip-toe  or  on  thvir  knocs,  and  as  tho  shadow  of  each 
will  be  dUgui.v.d  by  their  gesture,  "  buff"  ranst  endea- 
vor to  name  each  person  as  they  pass  behind  the 
screen,  and  if  he  is  successful,  the  person  first  named 
r.  ,rr*ctly  becomes  "  buff,"  and  the  game  commences 


AN'SWLKS-X,.  4. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Because  he's vin  ex-plainer. 

i.  B»e!>.ne  he  has  fore  legs  in  front  and  two  behind. 
4.  Aspen  f ass- pen) 


canse  it  is  a  belabouring  (bee-labouring). 

»j  »re  rulers  of  "hosts." 

«y  are  plantrd  to  prop-a-gate. 

neii  they  are  abr^t. 

E.VIOHA. 

Fox-glove;  blue-bell;  r..  hare-bell;  d.  water  - 
cowslip;  /.  dandelion;  <j.  dog-rose;  h.  violet ; 
id  ivy  ;  M»y. 


THE  JESTER 

The  richest  child  in  the  world — Rothschild. 

A  Tradesman  who  would  be  sure  to  make  his 
Fortune. — A  Hair-Dresser  who  was  dumb  !  . 

To  an  Agricultural  Correspondent. — For  mixed- 
pickle  seed,  apply  at  the  War  Office  from  10  till  4. 

The  place  where  priests  dwell  is  called  a  presbytery ; 
therefore  the  residence  of  dissenting  ministers  is  rightly 
named  a  dysentery. 

A  Clear  Title. — A  New  Zealand  chief  maintained 
that  he  had  a  good  title  to  his  land,  because  he  had 
eaten  the  former  owner. 

Beheading. — Take  away  my  first  letter — take  away 
my  second  letter — take  away  all  my  letters,  and  I  am 
still  the  same— the  postman. 

"  John,"  said  a  cockney  solicitor  to  his  son,  "  I  see 
you'll  never  do  for  an  attorney ;  you  have  no  nenergy." 
— "  Skuse  me,  father,"  replied  John,  "  what  1  want  is 
some  of  your  chickenary." 

"  Poor  Mr.  N  ,"  said  a  country  dame  of  a  recently 

deceased  neighbour,  who  was  over-thrift}',  "  ho  always 
saved  his  salt  and  lost  his  pork." — "Yes,"  replied  a 
friend,  "  and  now  the  salt  has  lost  its  saver." 

A  young  clergyman  having  buried  three  wives,  a  lady 
asked  him  how  he  happened  to  be  so  lucky.  "  Madam," 
replied  he,  "  I  knew  they  could  not  live  without  contra- 
diction, so  I  let  all  of  them  have  their  own  way." 

"  The  great  admirer  of  Avon's  bard,"  who  inquired 
where  the  following  passage  is  found: — "Is  that  a  4- 
that  I  C  B  4  me  f  is  informed  that  it  may  be  found  in 
Macbeth,  whose  murderous  835°  put  a  .  to  1  Duncan. 

Smart. — "  You've  destroyed  my  peace  of  miud, 
Betsy,"  said  a  desponding  lover  to  a  truant  lass. — "  It 
can't  do  you  much  harm,  John,  for  'twas  an  amazing 
small  piece  you  had,  any  way,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"  Doctor,"  said  a  despairing  patient  to  one  of  our 
physicians,  "  I  am  in  a  dreadful  state ;  I  can  neither 
lay  nor  set ;  what  shall  I  do?" — "Why,  then,"  replied 
tiie  doctor,  very  gravely,  "I  think  you  had  better — 
roost." 

Poor  Fellow! — "  lam  an  unlucky  man,  gentlemen," 
exclaimed  a  poor  fellow  of  our  acquaintance.  "  If  I 
should  seize  Time  by  the  forelock,  I  do  believe  it  would 
come  right  out,  and  leave  him  as  bare  as  a  barber's 
block!" 

A  certain  barrister,  who  was  remarkable  for  coming 
into  court  with  dirty  hands,  obsorved  that  he  had 
been  turning  over  Coke." — "  I  should  have  thought  that 
it  was  coals  you  had  been  turning  over,"  observed  a 
wag. 

A  Bangor  paper  says  that  a  pig  lately  walked  into 
a  tailor's  shop  there,  and  before  ho  was  noticed  by  tho 
proprietor,  made  his  way  toward  tho  cutting  board — 
attracted,  doubtless,  by  the  smell  of  cabbage  in  that 
locality. 

At  Sea. — Anyone  who  has  lain  all  night  upon  a  3hclf, 
with  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  house  was 
dancing  a  polka,  to  tho  imminent  danger  of  pitching 
him  off,  can  form  an  idea  of  a  first  "  night's  rest"  iti  tho 
berth  of  an  ocean  Bteamor. 

Orthography. — The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of 
the  certificate  attached  to  tho  return  of  postmaster  in 
Shawnee  county,  Missouri  : — "  I  horoby  cirtify  that  the 
four  goin  A  Connte  is  as  neer  Kite  us  i  now  how  to 
make  it  if  there  is  any  mistake  it  is  not  Dun  a  Furpers." 

taking  a  wipe. 

S*id  Sheridan,  meeting  his  son  on  the  way, 
"  I  am  thinking  'tis  time  you  were  settled  in  life, 

And  so,  without  dally  or  foolish  delay, 
1  do  hope  I  may  hear  of  your  taking  a  wife." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  other,  "your  will  shall  suffice 
To  docide  mo  what  future  arrangements  to  make. 

I'll  do  it ;  and  therefore,  by  way  of  advice. 
Won't  you  tell  me,  dear  lather,  whose  wife  I  shall  take  ?" 

"  I  say,  Sambo,  wero  you  ever  intoxicated  ?" — "  No, 
Julius,  nebet ;  was  you  ?" — "  Well,  I  was,  Sambo." — 
"Didn't  it  make  you  feel  good,  Julius?" — "Yah;  but 
golly!  next  morning  I  thought  rny  head  was  a  wood 
shea,  and  all  do  niggers  in  Christendom  wero  splitting 
wood  in  it." 

Garotte  Extraordinary. — Hossy  Friend :  "Why, 
Frank,  what's  tho  matter  with  your  oil'  leg?" — 
Frank:  "  Fwightful  accident  last  night — nearly  gawot- 
ted — turned  wound  to  attack  wuflian — found  it  was 
howwid  boy's  skipping-wope — damaged  leg  kicking 
howwid  boy!" 

Pleasant. — Jack  Daubs,  who  imagines  that  his  draw- 
ings are  rather  Turneresque,  is  sketching  on  the  beach, 
when  three  art  critics,  in  the  form  of  three  fishermen, 
come  up.  First  art  critic :  "  I  do  b'lievo  he's  a  painting 
the  sky." — Second  ditto :  "  Noa,  he  ain't.  He's  a  paint- 
ing them  people." — Third  ditto:  " Noa,  he's  a  doing 
sommnt  ont  of  bif  head." — Punch. 

A  Good  Long  Stheet.— Thero  is,  in  the  capital  of 
Japan,  a  street  "twenty-two  miles  long."  That  must 
be  a  pretty  stiff  Long  Acre  for  a  postman,  who  has  to 
deliver  letters  in  that  district.  It  must  bo  rather  awk- 
ward, too,  for  a  drunken  man,  who  mistakes  his  end  of 
the  street,  and  has  to  walk  to  tho  extreme  end  before  he 
can  find  his  right  number! — Ibid. 

As  Editor  Married.— One  of  that  unhappy  frater- 
nity, a  bachelor  editor,  has  lately  married  a  pretty  girl, 
and  talks  as  follows  of  his  bliss: — "A  pair  of  sweet 
lips,  a  pressuro  or  two  of  dolieato  hands,  and  a  pink 
waist  ribbon,  will  do  as  much  to  uuhingo  a  man  as  three 


fevers,  the  measles,  a  large-sized  whooping-cough,  a 
pair  of  lockjaws,  several  hydrophobias,  and  the  doctor's 

An  Error  on  the  Part  of  Mr.  Smitii. — "Man," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  is  an  animal  that  makes  bargains." 
We  always  thought  it  was  lovely  woman,  who  evinced 
the  greatest  partiality,  and  certainly  the  greatest  skill, 
in  making  bargains.  And  what  is  a  Bargain  ? — but  in 
most  instances  the  temptation  to  buy  something  you  do 
not  want,  because  you  can  get  it  for  a  trifle  less. — 
Punch. 

Valuable  Calculation. — How  many  gallons  of 
water  goes  over  Niagara  in  an  hour  we  dono,  as  we 
have  no  slate.  Howsoever,  a  good  many,  we  do  think, 
and  probably  more  than  we  think.  A  friend  of  ours  has 
made  a  calculation  how  many  miles  all  creeping  things 
in  God's  world  would  creep  in  one  hour,  provided  they 
took  it  easy.  And  the  total  summum  bouum,  if  we 
remember  right,  was  extremely  much. 

Poisoners  and  Polkas. — It  is  said,  a  lady's  ball- 
dress,  which  (as  many  of  them  are)  is  coloured  green 
with  arsenic,  will  in  one  rattling  waltz  or  polka  throw 
off  enough  poison  to  kill  a  dozen  people.  As  the  girl 
goes  whirling  round,  the  arsenic  is  whisked  off  her,  and 
in  a  cloud  of  powder  floats  about  the  room.  Now,  if 
ladies  will  persist  in  wearing  arsenic  dresses,  a  ball  will 
be  as  deadly  and  destructive  as  a  cannon  ball,  and  nearly 
every  one  who  dances  will  be  food  for  (arsenic)  powder. 
For  sanitary  reasons,  we  think  a  dance  commendable. 
Sudorifieation  is  at  times  a  healthy  process,  and  not 
many  modes  of  exercise  promote  it  with  more  certainty 
and  quickness  than  the  danoe.  We,  therefore,  trust  that 
poisoned  dresses  will  soon  go  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
we  may  hear  no  more  of  ladies  introducing  the  arsenic 
dance  of  death.  However  pretty  a  young  lady  may  look 
"with  verdure  clad,"  we  cannot  possibly  admire  her 
taste  in  wearing  what  is  poisonous.  If  impregnated 
with  arsenic,  her  dress  may  prove  as  deadly  as  the  shirt 
of  Nessus  ;  and  were  we  a  young  man,  wo  should  cer- 
tainly abstain  from  choosing  as  a  partner  any  girl  who 
took  to  arsenic  to  make  herself  look  killing — which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  she  might  prove  literally  to 
be. — Punch. 

a  fight  for  a  kiss. 

My  name  is  Mike  Hey  wood,  and  I  live  down  in  Maine. 
I'm  courtin'  a  gal  named  Sally  Jones,  and  I  never  kissed 
her  till  the  other  night.  Ibis  is  the  way  it  was.  I 
wanted  to  kiss  her  right  down  bad,  but  hadn't  the  pluck. 
Her  lips  had  been  a-tcmptiu'  of  me  wuss'n  red  apples 
ever  tempted  a  schoolboy,  and  at  last  I  determined  to 
try  for  it  if  1  broke  a  truce.  So  last  Sunday  night,  as 
wo  sot  together  arter  meetin',  I  looked  her  straight  in 
the  eyos,  and  ses  I,  "  Sally,"  ses  I,  "gin  us  a  kiss  and 
bo  done  with  it." — "  I  won't,"  ses  she,  "  so  there  now !" 
— "I'll  take  it  whether  or  no,"  ses  I.  "Do  it,  if  you 
dare,"  ses  she.  So  at  it  we  went  rough  and  tumble. 
An  awful  destruction  of  starch  now  commenced.  Tho 
bow  of  my  cravat  was  squat  up  in  half  a  shake.  At  the 
next  bout  smash  went  shirt  collar,  and  at  the  same  time 
somo  of  the  head  fastenings  gavo  way,  and  down  came 
•Sally's  hair,  like  a  flood  in  a  mill-dam  broko  loose,  car- 
rying away  a  half-dozen  combs.  One  dig  of  Sally's 
elbow  and  my  blooming  ruffles  wilted  down  to  a  dish- 
cloth. Sho  fought  fair,  however,  I  must  admit,  and 
neither  tried  to  bite  nor  seratch  ;  and  when  she  couhl 
light  no  longer,  for  want  of  breath,  sho  yielded  hand- 
somely. Her  arms  fell  down  by  her  side,  her  hair  back 
over  tho  chair,  her  eyos  closed,  and  thero  lay  a  littlo 
plump  mouth  all  in  tho  air.  Did  you  ever  see  a  hawk 
pounce  on  a  robin,  or  a  bumblo  bee  on  a  clover  cup  ?  I 
say  nothing. 


THE   HOME  DRESSMAKER. 

Head-dresses.- — The  prettiest  and  simplest  is  a  velvet 
bow,  made  of  two  loops  ouch  way,  and  a  looso  knot  over 
tho  centre,  placed  on  a  piece  of  ribbon,  wire,  or  elastic. 
Tho  hair  is  brushod  over  it  at  the  tides,  and  a  comb 
fastens  the  back.  Blue  for  light  hair,  black  or  red  fur 
dark  hair,  is  most  suitable. 

Dresses. — Aberdeen  Linsey  is  the  most  useful  mate- 
rial just  now.  Palotots  aro  made  of  tho  same  Tho 
latest  fashion  is  for  tho  skirt  and  body  to  bo  in  one, 
without  any  sewing  on.  It  is  novel,  but  not  easily  made 
by  tho  inoxporiencod.  There  is  an  excellent  sleeve 
pattern  in  uso  just  now.  It  is  like  tho  old  "  leg  of 
mutton"  in  appearanco,  though  cut  differently,  having  a 
flat-shaped  piece  let  in  down  tho  side,  not  at  tho  elbow ; 
tho  other  half  is  large  and  full  enough  to  plait  into  this, 
and  is  also  plaited  in  tho  armhole.  It  is  shaped  off  to 
the  size  of  the  wrist,  but  ample  in  the  upper  part. 

Bonnets. — Wo  can  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  very  inexpensive  and  elegant  bonnet,  which 
may  bo  mado  at  home.  In  tho  first  place,  as  the  most 
essential  point,  procuro  a  good  shape — an  expensive 
shape,  if  well  made  and  becoming,  bocomos  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  Make  a  drawn  covering  of  black  silk  velvet, 
as  fur  as  about  threo  or  four  inches  of  tho  front,  which 
is  mado  of  whito  tulle,  drawn  ovor  tho  edgo  to  that 
depth  insido  and  outside.  A  band  of  whito  ribbon,  with 
a  centre  band  of  black  ribbon  velvet,  makes  the  work 
neat ;  and  at  tho  top,  closo  over  tho  front,  place  a  bou- 
quet of  roses,  interspersed  with  black  lace.  Tho  top  of 
the  cap  must  bo  mado  of  tho  samo  ;  tho  strings  must 
Biateh  the  roses,  or  bo  inudo  of  black  and  whito  like  tho 
outer  band. 
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TIIE  MIDNIGHT  CAPTURE. 

A  TALK  OF  THE  SEA. 

"  Boys,"  said  old  Ben,  us  the  first  blue  wreath,  of  smoke 
went  (sterling  upwards  from  his  second  pipe,  and  wo  all 
gathered  around  him.  "  Boys,  tne  name  of  tho  slave 
schooner  Banium,  is  probably  familiar  to  you  all;  and 
many  of  you  will  doubtless  remember  tlio  time  when 
sho  was  towed  int®  New  York  harbour,  having  been 
captured  by  the  sloop-of-war  Stars  ciiid  Stripes." 

We  answered  in  tho  affirmative,  and  old  Ben  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Wull,  shipmates,  there  were  certain  circumstances 
attending  the  capture  of  that  vessel  which  I  don't  think 
you  have  ever  heard,  for  the  captain  of  the  sloop  was  a 
modest  man,  and  did  hot  care  about  making  the  mutter 
public ;  although  it  did  leak  out,  as  .such  things  will, 
and  was  circulated  among  tho  friends  of  the  young 
officer.  My  only  wonder  ia  that  it  did  not  appear  in 
some  newspaper." 

Tho  puli's  now  came  slowly  and  regularly  from  tho 
old  pipe,  and  the  following  yarn  mingled  w  ith  the  fra- 
grance of  tho  tobacco  :  — 

"  Well,  mates,  in  the  year  18 — ,  I  found  myself  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  with  nothing  in  my  pocket  except  this 
pipe,  and  just  tobacco  enough  to  afford  me  one  smoke. 
You  may  imagine  hnw  hard  up  I  must  have  been,  to  be 
thus  situated  in  a  place  where  tobacco  is  procured  in 
great  quantities.  Having  put  the  last  remnant  of  the 
weed  in  my  pipe  one  morning,  I  strolled  down  to  the 
landing  to  take  a  look  at  a  trim  little  schooner  which 
had  been  lying  near  the  dock  for  upwards  of  a  week. 
S!ie  was  very  low  in  the  water,  upon  which  she  rested 
like  a  duck,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  ship- 
shape t'.iau  tho  rake  of  her  tall,  tapering  masts.  Her 
rigging  was  all '  taut,'  and  her  sails  snugly  furled  upon 
the  yards.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  mates,  it  would  have 
done  you  good  to  have  had  a  look  at  that  craft.  While 
I  was  admiring  the  little  darling,  I  suddenly  felt  a  baud 
upon  my  shouldei-,  and  turning  round,  beheld  a  tall 
fell 9 w,  with  a  dark  face  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  were  as 
black  as  midnight. 

"  Do  you  want  to  ship  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a  motion 
of  his  head  toward  tho  schooner. 

"'Yes,'  I  replied,  eagerly;  'I  didn't  know  the 
schooner  wanted  hands.    A  trading  vessel,  I  supposo  r" 

"  '  Ye?,'  he  answered,  with  a  slight  smile,  '  a  trading 
vessel .' 

"  '  All  right,'  said  I,  and  our  agreement  was  made  on 
the  spot. 

"  On  the  next  day,  when  I  conveyed  my  traps  aboard, 
I  noticed  that  some  of  the  hands  looked  at  one  another, 
and  smiled  in  a  manner  which  struck  mo  as  being  very 
peculiar.  Vire  were  not  to  get  under  weigh  until  the 
next  day — so  I  had  understood.  I  was  therefore  much 
surprised  when,  an  hour  or  two  after  I  had  come  on 
board,  the  mate  order  jd  us  to  get  up  the  anchor.  It 
struck  me  that  his  manner  was  nervous,  and  that  he  hur- 
ried matters  in  a  very  excited  way.  Glancing  aft,  I  also 
noticed  the  captain  with  his  telescope  to  his  eye,  and 
that  the  instrument  was  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  sail 
far  olT  on  the  western  seaboard.  The  anchor  was  soon 
at  the  bows,  and  the  topsails  having  been  loosened  and 
sheeted  home,  the  schooner  bounded  away  in  fine  style. 
The  jibs  were  now  hoisted — top-gallant  sails,  royal  stay- 
sails— everything  piled  upon  the  schooner.  Never  be- 
fore had  I  seen  a  vessel  pace  the  waters  with  the  speed 
and  spirit  of  that  craft.  The  captain  siill  kept  his 
telescope  to  his  eye,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
sail.  I  was  now  at  the  helm,  and  although  I  pride 
myself  upon  my  abilities  as  a  steersman,  the  mate  would 
growl  if  the  vessel's  head  chanced  to  swing  off  a  hair's 
breadth  from  her  course.  Now  and  then  he  would  cast 
a  nervous  glance  astern,  and  these  became  more  frequent 
every  moment. 

"  '  Do  y  ou  think  she  gains  on  us  ?'  I  heard  him  inquire 
of  the  o  iptnin. 

"  '  Not  an  inch,'  was  the  captain's  reply,  and  the 
mate  seemed  more  easy. 

"  Mv  suspicions  were  now  aroused,  and  when  relieved 
at  the  helm  I  made  iuqub  ies  of  one  of  the  men  as  to  the 
character  of  the  vessel.  For  a  long  time  they  gave  eva- 
sive answers.    Presently  one  of  them  said — 

"  '  What's  the  use  sf  this  humbugging  ?  The  poor 
fellow  might  as  well  understand  things  first  as  last. 
Y'oung  man,  you  are  in  a  trading  vessel,  it  is  true,  but 
the  cargo  will  bo  niggers.  This  is  the  slivo  schooner, 
Barnum,  bound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  thought 
that  the  sail  astern  of  us  is  a  man-o'-war  in  chase.  Are 
you  satisfied  ?" 

"  1  thought  it  best  to  appear  so,  whether  I  was  or  not, 
and  my  shipmate  proceeded  to  give  me  the  most  glow- 
ing account  of  tho  money  that  lie  had  made  in  this 
business.  This  produced  but  little  impression  on  me, 
however,  and  at  heart  I  determined  to  desert  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  The  sail  astern  of  us  had 
now  dwindled  to  a  mere  speck,  and  before  night  we  lost 
sight  of  her  entirely. 

We  did  not  see  any  more  men-o'-war  during  the 
pas  igo,  and  we  had  a  fair  wind  the  greater  part  of  the 
time ;  we  made  agood  run,  and  one  morning  found  our- 
selves within  three  miles  of  the  African  coast.  The 
vessel's  head  was  pointed  directly  for  the  month  of  a 
wide  creek,  which  I  was  informed  extended  inland  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  Suddenly,  however,  the  wind 
died  away,  and  a  thick  fog  settled  upon  the  water.  At 
night  it  freshened  a  little,  with  the  wind  favourable. 


But  as  it  was  very  dark,  and  still  foggy,  the  captain 
preferred  to  lay  oil' and  on  during  the  night,  and  make 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  at  daylight.  Tho  long  hours 
wore  away  slowly — the  light  of  day  broke  over  the  sea, 
and  there,  upon  our  weather  quarter,  not  more  titan 
three  miles  distant,  wo  were  astonished  to  behold  a 
large  s)oop-of-war.  Like  ourselves,  she  was  laying  off 
unci  on,  but  the  instant  our  schooner  was  revealed  to 
her  sight  she  ran  up  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  fired  a 
gun  for  us  to  heave  to.  The  mute  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  but  the  captain  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed. 

"  '  Square  the  yards  ! '  ho  thundered ;  1  we'll  get  clear 
of  the  hounds  yet!' 

"The  men  obeyed  with  alacrity,  aud  heading  for  the 
mouth  of  tho  creek,  the  little  schooner  bounded  away 
like  a  sea-bird. 

'•' '  Bang  ! '  went  another  gun  from  the  sloop,  and  with 
a  wi'd  whir-r-r-r  and  a  whiz,  a  heavy  shot  flew  over  our 
heads,  passing  between  tho  fore  and  the  main. 

"•'Steady!'  shouted  our  captain,  with  a  determined 
Hash  in  his  eye,  '  steady  for  your  life!' 

"'Bang!'  from  the  sloop  again;  and  another  shot 
passed  through  tho  house  astern,  laying  the  helmsman 
low,  and  sweeping  forward  tore  through  tho  galley, 
killing  the  cook,  splintering  a  part  of  the  forward  rail, 
and  finally  passing  through  the  jib,  into  tho  water  far 
beyond.  Still  the  captain  remained  undismayed,  and 
when  he  saw  the  helmsman  fall,  actually  sprang  to  the 
wheel  himself.  The  shot  now  whizzed  around  tho 
schooner  in  every  direction,  but  as  yet  she  had  suffered 
no  further  injury,  and  gallantly  dashed  on,  with  tho 
sloop  in  hot  pursuit.  Just  as  we  glided  into  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  the  sloop  was  obliged  to  heave  to,  as  tho 
water  was  too  shallow  for  a  vessel  of  her  draught.  A 
bend  in  the  river  soon  screened  U3  from  her  sight,  and 
we  were  safe  for  the  time.  Onward  we  flew — gliding 
by  thickly  wooded  headlands  and  cavernous  rocks,  while 
the  music  from  the  throats  of  tho  birds  that  infested 
that  district,  and  which  were  of  variegated  shape  and 
plumage,  continually  saluted  our  ears.  At  last  we  were 
ordered  to  back  the  main  yards  and  furl  the  sails.  As 
soon  as  this  order  was  executed,  the  boats  were  lowered, 
and  the  schooner  turned  into  another  stream  which 
branched  off  from  the  main  river.  The  current  -was  in 
our  favour,  and  after  having  proceeded  about  a  mile,  we 
suddenly  descried  a  curve  which  brought  the  vessel 
between  two  lofty  headlands.  In  the  meantime  a  dozen 
of  our  men  who  had  been  retained  on  board  the  vessel, 
bad  been  employed  in  lowering  the  yards  to  the  deck, 
aud  unshipping  the  topmasts,  so  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained standing  save  the  stumps  of  the  fore  and  main. 

"  '  Now,  boys,  for  the  cave !'  shouted  the  captain. 
'  Quick,  or  wo  shall  be  pounced  upon  by  the  enemy's 
boats !' 

"  The  men  worked  with  a  will,  aud  ere  long  we  found 
ourselves  before  a  high  rock,  the  front  part  of  which 
was  thickly  covered  with  shrubbery.  The  head  boat 
now  let  go  her  line  and  advanced.  The  crew  leaped  out 
upon  a  projecting  ledge,  and  by  means  of  ropes  dex- 
terously parted  the  shrubbery,  disclosing  the  mouth  of 
a  large  cavern.  In  another  moment  the  schooner's 
anchor  was  dropped  as  we  shot  through  the  aperture. 
Then  tho  mass  of  shrubbery  was  allowed  to  close  over 
tho  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  total 
darkness. 

"  '  Now,  men,''said  the  captain, '  don't  let  me  hear  a 
whisper.  The  boats  of  the  sloop  are  probably  not  far 
distant.' 

"  We  obeyed,  crouching  to  the  deck  and  remaining  as 
still  as  death.  And  it  was  well  that  we  did  so,  for 
scarcely  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  ere  we  heard  the 
sound  of  oars  and  the  rush  of  the  man-o'-war's  men's 
boats  through  the  -water.  At  one  time  they  were  so 
close  to  us  that  the  slightest  noise  on  our  part  might 
have  disclosed  our  place  of  retreat.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  sound  of  their  oars  became  fainter,  aud  ere 
long  died  away  in  the  distance.  For  three  days  all 
hands  were  kept  in  the  cavern ;  but  on  the  fourth  day 
the  captain  sent  a  spy  to  reconnoitre.  He  retnnied  at 
night  with  the  information  that  the  coast  was  clear.  He 
could  s?e  nothing  of  the  sloop-of-war. 

"  '  We  have  played  them  a  fine  trick,'  said  the  captain. 
'They  think  we  have  run  out  by  the  other  end  of  the 
river,  and  are  probably  now  in  pursuit.  It's  all  right. 
We  may  commence  to  get  our  cargo  on  board.' 

"  From  this  time,  for  a  period  of  three  days,  a  band 
of  tho  captain's  chosen  men  were  taken  out  each  morn- 
ing; and  these  were  returned  at  night  with  groups  of 
the  sable  sons  of  Africa — some  of  them  handcuffed,  and 
some  bound  with  cords.  These  poor  creatures  were 
thrown  like  dogs  into  the  lower  hold  and  chained  to- 
gether.. It  fell  to  my  lot  to  accompany  the  last  expe- 
dition, which  should  procure  for  the  Barmim  her  full 
cargo.  The  dep&t  was  a  large  field,  in  the  centre  of 
which  lay  a  group  of  about  twenty  stalwart  negroes, 
bound  hand  and  foot.  These  were  in  charge  of  the 
chief  of  some  other  tribe  which  had  conquered  and 
taken  them  prisoners.  Tho  chief  stosd  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  broad  chest,  while  at  his  side  was 
another  African,  dressed  in  a  shabby  sailor's  suit.  Tho 
latter  was  a  very  good-looking  negro.  There  was  none 
of  £  hat  coarseness  about  bis  features  which  characterised 
the  rest  of  the  tribe.  The  captain  looked  at  him  in 
surprise,  seeing  which  the  chief  said — 

Dis  bo  my  brudder,  come  home  from  sea  six 
months  ago.   He  don't  like  do  tribe.   He  won't  stay 


wid  us.  He  want  to  go  to  sea  again.  He  say  he  gc 
wid  you.  .  He  can  steer,  cook,  or  auyting  else.' 

"Tho  captain's  c.\c  lighted  up.  Since  the  death  of 
our  cook  he  had  felt  his  loss  considerably,  and  tho 
chance  to  fill  tho  vacancy  was  not  to  be  neglected.  So 
after  the  slave  bargain  was  settled  ho  turned  to  the 
sailor,  and  made  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  him  to 
enter  the  schooner.  He  accompanied  us  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  vessel  with  our  (slaves. 

"  Preparations  were  now  made  to  get  the  schooner 
ready  for  sea.  These  were  completed  in  a  couplu  of 
days;  and  on  tho  morning  of  tho  third  we  found  our- 
selves bounding  swiftly  over  tho  bosom  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  everything  set.  About  noon  a  sail  was  descried 
off  the  leo  bow,  and  the  news  was  soon  circulated 
through  the  schooner  that  it  was  the  sloop-of-war.  The 
yards  were  accordingly  braced  up  sharp,  aud  our  vessel 
kept  as  close  as  possible.  Before  night  we  had  dis- 
tanced our  jjursuer  considerably. 

"  I  noticed  that  Pompey,  our  cook,  seemed  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  what  was  going  on.  Every  now  aud 
then  he  would  run  out  of  the  galley  to  look  at  the  other 
vessel,  and  when  he  perceived  that  wo  were  getting  far 
to  the  windward  of  the  sloop  he  would  grin,  apparently 
with  much  satisfaction. 

"  Tho  night  was  clear,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  a  full 
moon.  Aljitands  were  on  deck.  Suddenly  the  head  of 
the  man  next  to  me  drooped  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
began  to  snore".  In  a  few  minutes  I  noticed  that  tho 
rest  of  my  shipmates  had  fallen  asleep,  and  while  still 
wondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
desire  for  slumber,  1  felt  a  heaviness  stealing  into  my 
own  bruin.  Then  my  eyelids  closed,  as  though  a  leach  u 
weight  hud  been  pressed  upon  them,  and  before  1  knew 
it,  1  was  also  buried  in  a  profound  sleep.  I  don't  know 
why  it  was  that  1  aw--ko  before  the  rest  of  the  men,  but 
such  was  the  case.  From  the  appearance  of  things,  I 
judged  that  it  was  near  midnight;  but  there  was  a 
strange  weakness  upon  my  whole  frame,  which  prc- 
ventad  me  from  rising,  while  a  strange  feeling  of  stupor 
rested  upon  my  mind.  I  could  perceive  that  tho 
schooner  was  no  longer  close-hauled.  Sho  had  been 
kept  off,  and  the  yards  squared  a  little.  Who  had  done 
this  P  and  why  had  it  been  done  ?  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  that  lantern  slung  up  in  tho  main  rigging  ? 

"  '  Schooner,  ahoy !'  from  a  hoarse  voice,  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  oars. 

"  '  All  right — come  aboard  !'  responded  a  familiar 
voice  at  the  schooner's  helm. 
"It  was  the  voice  of  Pompey,  our  cook ! 
"  Before  I  could  recover  lrom  my  surprise,  I  beheld  a 
dozen  dark  forms  leaping  over  the  rail. 

"  '  Hurry  up  and  back  that  main  yard !'  continued  tho 
voice  of  Poinpc*f  from  the  helm. 

"  1  Aye,  aye,  sir,'  responded  the  man,  and  the  schooner 
was  hove  to. 

"  With  much  difficulty  I  contrived  to  stagger  to  my 
feet,  just  as  the  frowning  hull  of  the  sloop-of-war  passed 

our  stern. 

"  '  Is  it  all  right,  captain  ?'  inquired  a  voice  from  the 
quarter-deck. 

" '  All  right,'  responded  Pompey,  as  ho  left  the  helm. 

'  Send  some  more  men  on  board.' 

"  '  Ay  e,  aye,  sir,'  aud  the  next  moment  the  shrill  piping 
of  the  boatswain's  whistle  startled  my  ears. 

"  A  basin  of  water  and  6oroe  soap  was  brought  to  the 
fore-hatch.  Pompey  stooped  over  it,  and  washed  tho 
black  from  his  face,  revealing  the  handsome  countenance 
of  Captain  Smith,  who  commanded  the  sloop-of-war! 

"  The  whole  truth  now  flashed  upon  my  mind.  Tho 
captain  had  sent  his  vessel  away  Co  deceive  us,  with  the 
understanding  that  she  was  to  cruise  near  a  certain 
point,  while  ho  remained  on  shore  disguising  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  bribing  the  chief  to  pass  him  oft 
as  his  brother,  that  ho  might  get  on  board  of  tho 
schooner  as  cook. 

"  I  afterward  learned  that  he  had  drugged  our  coffco 
on  that  night,  which  accounted  for  our  sudden  incli- 
nation to  sleep.  While  we  were  asleep  ho  had  taken  tho 
helm — after  putting  the  light  in  the  main  rigging  as  tho 
signal  agreed  upon — and  mancenvred  the  schooner  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  sloop. 

"  Boys,"  continued  old  Pen,  "  I  have  but  little  more 
to  add.  We  were  taken  into  New  York  harbour,  as  you 
arc  already  aware.  The  captain  and  mate  of  the 
schooner  were  thrown  into  prison,  but  the  men  com- 
posing tho  CTew  were  discharged,  as  they  all  repre- 
sented that  they  had  been  misled,  having  joined  the 
vessel  under  tho  impression  that  she  was  an  honest 
trader." 

"Here  old  Ben  sent  forth  his  last  puff  of  SKioke,  and 

put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 
Few  ladies  are  so  modest  as  to  be  unwilling  to  sit  in 

the  lap  of  ease  and  luxury. 

Stuffing  i3  a  good  way  to  preserve  a  dead  bird,  but 
a  poor  way  to  preserve  a  live  person. 

Ira  lawyer  is  in  danger  of  starving  in  a  market  town 
or  village,  he  invites  another,  and  both  thrive. 

Heeu  not  that  your  years  are  many;  wisdom  and 
truth  and  virtue  have  no  more  old  age  than  the  angels. 

Dishonest*  requires  skill  to  conduct  it,  and  as  treat 
art  to  conceal  what  'tis  every  one's  interest  to  detect.^ 

He  who  doesn't  want  a  thing  has  the  advantage  of  him 
who  possesses  it ;  for  lie  is  not  troubled  with  its  custody. 
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HOME  HINTS. 

PiVE  SOliTS  Oi*  TEA  CAKE 

the  winter  evenings  are 
ios  will  constitute  Bnca  - 


coming  on,  aril 
pbnsant  feature 
ii  contemporary, 
series  of  receipts 
teai  are  the  i'ol- 


— A  pint  of  the  best  n:—  milk  Take- 
nuarter  of  a  p  jun  l  of  butter,  a  little 
'  yeast  a  pound  end  a  half  of  liue  fiour  ; 
sr  and  let  it  stand  three-quarters  of 

-Put  a  small  auantity  of  flonr  into  a 
rerv  good  milk",  with  "a  lump  of  butter 
a  htcls  burm,  an  ege,  a  teaspoonful  of 
i  ginger ;  beat  tiieni  well,  and  let  them 

Cases.— Itub  h-df-a-pound  of  butter 
Bonr-  take  one  teaspoonfcl  of  good 
ufieieut  cream  to  make  the  flour  and 
t  paste,  then  set  it  before  the  tire  to 
Bake  the  paste  into  cakes,  work  two 
iv  seeds  into  it ;  make  it  into  round 
a  few  camway  sesd3  at  the  top  af 
upon  sheet  tins,  and  serve  them  hot 

r  Wigs. — To  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
lalf-a-pint  of  lukewarm  milk;  mix  in 
b>ht  barm ;  cover  it  over,  and  set  it 
f-aa-hour  to  rise.  v\*ork  in  the  paste 
jar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  butter ; 
es  with  a9  little  flour  as  possible,  and 


en. 
tnd  at 


a  quarter  of  flour,  half- 
id),  two  ounces  of  butter 
t  of  sweet  milk  warmed, 


a  cake ;  set  tuem 
lake  them  up  in 
em  on  tin  plates 
>ather  them  ever 


»en  made  thick  and  good,  we 
i  put  it  to  than,  when  cold,  to 
You  cannot,  indued,  have  a 


aud  those  with  whom  we  were  brought  into  business 
contact.  Last  fall,  we  were  induced  to  try  what  virtue 
there  was  in  common  salt.  We  commenced  by  using.it 
three  times  a  dav — morning,  noon,  and  night.  We  dis- 
solved a  large  table-spoonful  of  pure  salt  in  about  half 
of  a  small  tumbler  full  of  cold  water.  With  this  we 
gargle  the  throat  most  thoroughly  just  before  meal- 
time.  The  resnll  has  been,  that  during  the  entire  winter 
we  wore  not  only  free  from  the  usual  coughs  and  colds 
to  which,  as  far  as  our  memory  extends,  we  have  always 
been  subject,  but  the  dry,  hacking  cough  has  entirely 
disappeared.  We  attribute  these  satisfactory  results 
solely  to  the  use  of  salt  gargle,  and  do  most  cordially 
recommend  a  trial  of  it  to  those  who  are  subject  to  dis- 
eases of  the  throat.  Many  persons  who  have  never  tried 
the  salt  "  argle  have  the  impression  that  it  is  unpleasant. 
Such  is  "not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pleasant, 
and  after  a  few  days'  use,  no  person  who  loves  a  nice 
clean  mouth,  and  a  first-rate  sharpener  of  the  appetite, 
will  abandon  it." 


WINSOME  JENNIE. 
■Win-some  Jennie,  of  my  boyhood, 

With  her  laughing  little  face ; 
Half  bewitched  and  all  bewitching, 

Form  replete  with  every  grace ; 

Eyes  of  brightest  azure  sparkling — 
Wealth  o!'  sunny  golden  hair — 

Cheeks  of  pink  and  lips  of  rosebud, 
Never  maid  was  half  so  fan-. 

Pretty  Jennie,  ever  shedding 

Hound  my  young  heart  sunny  gleams; 
Idol  she  of  all  my  boyhood. 

Image  of  my  early  dreams. 

There  are  times  when  dreamy  memories, 

Whispering  in  voices  low, 
Come  and  woo  us  backward,  backwar  d. 

To  the  shady  Long-Ago. 

Then  a  careless  boy  I  wander 
Through  the  old  familiar  bowers ; 

And  with  merry  little  Jennie 
Laugh  away  the  happy  hours. 


natolies  are  now 


cbes  is  not 


■  EB  OaSA.VESTS. — Di3- 

ilie.  each  the  size  of  a 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

First  use  of  Hops  n  Beek. — According  to  some 
accounts,  a  bitter  was  originally  admitted  into  the  cask, 
not  to  gratify  the  palate,  bat  to  preserve  the  ale  by 
checking  fermentation.  15c  this  as  it  may,  hops,  when 
first  introduced  into  England  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  by  no  means  relished.  Not  only  were  they  consi- 
dered unpalatable,  but  they  were  conceived  to  dry  up 
the  body,  and  to  engender  melancholy.  Henry  VI.  is 
said,  on  the  authority  of  a  German  writer,  to  have  pro- 
hibited their  cultivation  by  his  subjects.  Certain  it  is 
that  blulf  King  Hal  would  have  none  of  the  "  pernicious 
weed,"  and  imperatively  forbade  his  brewer  to  put  hops 
in  the  royal  beer.  Civic  dignitaries,  from  time  imme- 
morial studious  of  good  living,  petitioned  Parliament 
against  the  use  of  hops,  "in  regard  they  would  spoyl 
the  taste  of  drinke,and  endanger  the  people."  This  was 
in  1523 ;  but  tastes  and  doctors'  opinions  are  alike  capri- 
•  a  km.  By  15")2  a  revulsion  of  feeling  had  evidently 
taken  place.  In  that  yenr«we  find  an  act  extending  cer- 
tain privileges  to  such  lands  as  were  "set  with  saffron 
or  hops."  Twenty  years  later,  a  bill  w  as  brought  into 
Parliament  which  had  for  its  object  dirt-ctly  to  promote 
and  encourage  "  planting  and  setting."  About  the  same 
time  Uacon  wrote,  "  The  planting  of  hop-yards  is  pro- 
fitable for  the  planters,  and  consequently  for  tho  king- 
dom. 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Aebival  of  a  Live  Gorilla. — By  tho  arrival  of  tho  African 
mail  steamer  Armenia*  at  Liverpool,  t_.ere  has  been  brought 
to  that  poi  t  a  flue  male  specimen  of  the  gorilla.  Ho  appears 
quite  docile,  and  amuses  himself  in  dancing  round  the  room 
at  Mr.  Xowby's,  the  eminent  naturalist,  and  in  attempting 
to  sew  pieces  of  Tilankets  together.  His  skin  is  of  a.n  ohvo 
colour,  ami,  as  he  is  yet  very  young,  only  slightly  covered 
with  hah-.  He  is  remarkably  fond  of  good  living,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  an  especial  relish  for  beet-steak  and  mutton- 
chops,  and  fruit,  Young  Mr.  Gorilla  is  about  three  foot  and 
a  half  in  height,  very  broad ^id  thick  across  the  chest,  while 
his  arms  and  legs  are  lou'aud  sinewy,  displaying  great 
strength.  He  has  a  great  habit  of  putting  his  feet  into  any 
stray  boots  and  shoes  which  may  be  lying  about,  and  when 
he  is  discovered  in  his  freaks  he  iuvariabi.y  runs  for  protec- 
tion to  any  lady  who  may  be  present.  His  face,  unlike  the 
generally-entertained  opinion,  is  not  fierce  or  repulsive-look- 
ing, although  the  jaws  arc  both  broad  and  heavy.  This  is 
the  only  live  specimen  of  the  gorilla,  we  believe,  ever  brought 
to  this  country. 

A  Feathered  B.fioMA. — A  contemporary  refers  to  the  dis- 
covery at  Pappcuheim,  in  Jiavaiia,  of  a  fossil  which  presents 
the  remains  of  a  strange  creature,  differing  remarkably  from 
all  known  birds,  and  yet  provided  with  feathers.  What  re- 
mains of  this  creature  is  admirably  preserved  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  head,  neck,  breastbone,  and  vertebral  column  of 
the  body  are  absent.  The  fore  and  hind  extremities,  the 
pelvis,  and  several  of  the  ribs,  and  the  long,  slender  tail — 
which  is  perfect  to  the  tip— are  distinctly  visible.  The  foot 
is  formed  precisely  like  that  of  a  bird;  the  fore  limbs  are 
feathered  at  their  extremities,  but  the  mode  of  insertion  of 
the  feathers  differs  from  that  of  birds.  The  tail — a  bony 
structure — resembles  that  of  a  lizard,  and  consists  of  about 
twenty  slender,  elongated  vertebrae,  to  each  side  of  which 
severally  a  feather  is  attached.  The  absence  of  the  head  and 
other  important  parts  of  the  skeleton  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  without  these  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
on  the  affinities  of  the  creature  ;  and  all  that  we  can  say  is, 
that  it  was  a  feathered  animal  intermediate  between  bu  ds 
and  reptiles,  wholly  different  from  any  creature  previously 
known.  It  is  probable  that  the  followers  of  Darwin  will  not 
be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  new  discovery,  and  ad- 
duce it  in  support  of  the  transitional  hypothesis  respecting 
the  origin  of  animals. 

PAriEK-MAriiE.  —  Papier-mache  is  not  always  strictly 
mashed  paper— however  it  maybe  occasionally — neither  can 
it  bo  uniformly  designated  as  a  composition,  especially  in 
the  production  of  finer  ornamental  articles.  When  consist- 
ing of  the  pulp  of  paper  boiled  with  glue  or  gum  arabic,  sc., 
the  cheaper  articles  are  made  from  it ;  but  the  better  orna- 
mental work  is  made  by  causing  sheets  of  paper  to  adhere 
or  to  be  consolidated  together  to  any  required  thickness. 
The  pulp  is  rendered  nearly  waterproof  by  uniting  with  gluo 
a  preparation  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  almost  total  incom- 
hustibility  is  secured  b3'  combining  With  the  waterproof  pulp 
phosphate  of  soda  and  borax.  All  present  diversities  of 
papier-  mache  manufactures  may  be  comprehended  and 
classed  under  five  divisions: — 1.  Fibrous  slabs  ma.lo  only 
with  coarse  fibre  mixed  with  earthy  matter  ;  then,  after  the 
addition  of  a  cementing  size,  thcwhole  iswell  kneaded  toge- 
ther with  the  aid  of  steam— with  the  proper  ingredients,  tho 
substance  is  made  fireproof.  2.  Sheets  of  paper  pasted  toge- 
ther upon  models.  3.  Thick  sheets  or  boards  produced  by 
pressing  paper  pulp  between  dies.  4.  Carton  picrre,  pre- 
pared from  paper  pulp  or  paper  mixed  with  whiting  and 
glue,  pressed  into  plaster  piece  moulds,  backed  with  paper, 
and,  when  sufficiently  set,  hardened  by  drying  in  a  hot 
room.  5.  Martin's  ceramic  papier  mache,  consisting  of 
paper  pulp,  glue,  rosin,  sugar  of  lead,  and  drying  oil,  mixed 
m  certain  fixed  proportions  and  kneaded  together.  It  can 
be  kept  in  a  plastic  condition  for  half  a  year  by  keeping  tho 
air  away  aad  kneading  the  mass  occasionally.  This  com- 
position was  patented  m  185$. 
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Hallows' IN  Pastimes. — Singular  sports  are  con- 
nected with  the  Lust  night  of  October  in  the  north  of 
England — sports  dating  from  very  remote  periods.  The 
chief  of  these  are — catching  at  apples,  throwing  nut;i 
into  the  fire,  drawing  cabbages  blindfold,  and  other 
pports.  Catching  the  apple  is  very  popnlav,  and  is  thus 
managed  : — The  apple  is  stuck  upon  one  end  of  a  hang- 
ing beam,  while  at  the  other  is  fixed  a  lighted  candle. 
Tho  person  trjing  to  possess  himself  of  the  apple  must 
do  so  with  the  mouth  only,  his  hands  being  tied  behind 
him  ;  and  thus,  in  catching  at  the  fruit,  he  stands  a 
good  chance  of  having  the  candle  whirled  round  in  Ilia 
Em  instead.  The  practico  of  burning  nuts  on  this 
night  seems  to  ba  a  >ery  general  custom  in  the  Jiritish 
Isles.  Burns  mentions  it  as  a  favourite  charm  i:i  hu 
day  in  Scotland,  where,  ho  says,  "  they  name  the  lad 
and  1.189  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in  the 
fire ;  and  accordingly  as  they  burn  quietly  together  or 
start  from  beside  one  another,  tho  course  and  issue  of 
tho  courtship  will  be.  The  Scotch  game  of  drnwin 
Mr.XlCAS  Ll.tlHENT. — The  famous Mns'.ang  Liniment,  I  cabliagcs  or  kail  on  All-Hallows'  Eve  if  thus  described 
which  haa  received  each  a  high  reputation  fur  curing  by  Burns,  in  a  note  to  his  poems,  published  in  1787:— > 
epmu<  and  chilblains,  is  composed  of  petroleum,  aqua  I"  Tho  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is  pulling  each  n 
amictouU,  ami  brandy,  mixed  together  in  rqnal  part*  by  I  plant  or  stock  of  kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand-in-hand, 
m*i*>:r*.  Refined  petrolonm  ia  very  excellent.  |.,r  mild  with  eyes  shut,  and  poll  tho  first  they  meet  with.  Its 
ehilbl  .:n  <,  withont  the  admixture  of  ant  other  in"re-  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of 
ditnt ;  but  the  admixture  with  ammonia>  and  brandy  is  I  the  fi/.e  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  «f  all  their  spells 
more  stimulating.  It  is  applied  by  gentle  rubbing.  The  I — the  hu. Land  or  wife.  If  any  yxnl,  or  earth,  stick  to 
human  hand,  slightly  warmed  before  a  fire,  is  the  best  the  stem,  that  is  torher,  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the 
az moJoc — that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem — is  indicative 

8w.r  a*  a  CUM  rott  SoRK  Tnno\T. — The  following  the  natural  temper  and  diapoaition.  Lastly,  tho  stems, 
awiauiiiuil i  n  rrray  prove  of  value: — "  For  many  years  I  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runls. 
p-Mt — iivleed,  we  may  say,  during  the  whole  of  a  life  I  are  placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door,  arid 
of  over  forty  jure — we  have  b*en  subject  to  sore  throat,  I  the  Christian  names  of  the  people  whom  chance  brings 
and  draw  pinumlarly  t  <  a  dry,  hacking  cough,  which  into  the  houso  arc,  according  to  tho  priority  of  placing 
w.u>  aa|  r/nly  distressing  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  friends,  |  the  runts,  the  names  in  question." 
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FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

The  Chinese  Language.— No  language  was  ever 
understood  by  so  many  men  as  the  Chinese  ;  no  living 
nguago  can  claim  such  antiquity;  none  is  so  purely 
its  own  and  so  unlike  every  other.  It  is  the  oldest  lan- 
guage now  spoken  ;  and  excepting  the  Hebrew,  it  is, 
perhaps,  tho  most  ancient  written  language  ever  used 
by  man.  Europeans  find  it  difficult  to  acquire,  chiefly 
from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  so  peculiar;  but  many 
speak  and  write  it  well. 

National  Ants  or  America. — "Hail  Columbia"  was 
written  bv  Joseph  llopkinson;  "Star-Spangled  Thin- 
ner," by  Francis  Scott  Key ;  "  Tho  American  Flag," 
beginning— 

"  When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air," 

by  Joseph  liodmau  Drake.  The  authorship  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle  '  is  unkuown,  or  at  least  unsettled,  liko  that  ©f 
our  National  Anthem. 

Invention  ok  the  Microscope. — It  was  in  IGG-l,  when 
John  Milton's  "chief  of  men,"  who  had  wielded  the 
power  of  England  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  royal  but  feeblo  fingers 
which  previously  and  Subsequently  endeavoured  to  direct 
it,  had  gone  to  his  long  account,  and  just  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  close  onion  which  had  endured,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  for  nearly  seventy  years,  between 

Kngl  1  and  Holland,  that  a  Dutch  youth  of  eighteen, 

holding  a  glass  thread  in  the  Hamo  of  a  candle,  perceived 
that  the  melted  extremity  assumed  a  spherical  form. 
The  intelligent  hid  instantly  seized  on  tho  )n«ppy  acci- 
dent. He  had  seen  Lcuwenhoeck  manufacture  lenses, 
such  as  they  were,  and  went  on  burning  his  glass  threads, 
and  attempted  to  place  his  little  glass  spheres  between 
two  pieces  of  lead,  through  which  ho  made  an  aperture 
with  a  pin's  point.  Placing  a  hair  before  this  simply- 
con  tructed  instrument,  he  found  to  his  great  joy  that 
he  was  the  maker  and  possessor  of  a 'capital  microscope 
for  those  times,  and  he  secured  to  the  micrographers  of 
tho  day  what  the.y  had  so  long  sought. 
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"  EVERY  WEEK  c"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  London,  ,  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
JJomestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,*of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briefly;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  yr  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


T.  P.M.— Thero  avo  two  cu#>ms  (each  of  which  is  equally 
correct)  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  possessive  caseof 
nouns  onding  in  s.  You  can  write  Adams'  or  Adams's, 
Jones'  or  Jones's,  &e. 

Recruit.— Army  ollicers  of  tho  samo  grade  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  of  their  commissions,  tho  one  whose  com- 
mission is  oldest  being  the  senior  officer. 

David.— One  reason  why  tho  Daguerreotype  portraits  aro 
in  general  so  unsatisfactory,  may  perhaps  bo  found  in  a 
natural  law,  namely— every  object  that  wo  behold,  we  soo 
not  with  the  cyo  only,  but  with  the  sold  ;  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  human  countenance,  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  expression  of  mind,  wo  see  through  the  medium  of  our 
own  individual  mind.  Thus  a  portrait  is  satisfactory  in  so 
far  as  tho  painter  has  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  de- 
lightful to  us  in  proportion  as  the  resemblance  reflected 
through  his  S3*rupat.hios  is  iu  accordance  with  our  own.  Now 
iu  tho  Daguerreotype  there  is  no  such  medium,  and  tho  faco 
comes  before  us  without  passing  through  the  human  mind 
and  brain  to  our  apprehension. 

Bright  Jem. — Your  complaint  about  the  insolence  of  stuck- 
up  people  iu  church  is  well-merited.  It  is  a  disgrace;  and 
the  absurdity  of  it  was  well  shown  in  the  behaviour  of  a 
spirited  little  woman  who  writes  as  follows  to  a  contempo- 
rary :— "I  was  walking  homo  one  fino  Sunday  morning  from 
the  little  country  church  I  usually  attended,  and  overtook  a 
person  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  spoke  to  her  to  make 
some  observation  relative  to  our  new  clergyman ;  she  agreed 
with  me  that  he  gave  good  sermons,  was  active  iu  the  parish, 
&c,  but  added,  '  she  did  not  like  him,  because  he  had  given 
her  a  small  pew.'  '  There  are  several  squaro  pews,'  said  she, 
'  that  I  am  sure  he  might  manage  to  give  me.  I  used  to  sit 
In  one  of  them,  but  the  Morris's  (small  farmers  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood) came  and  sat  in  it  also,  and  one  does  not  like  sit- 
ting with  common  people.'  I  could  not  resist  saying,  'Yet, 
we  are  told,  '  In  my  Father's  house  there  are  many  nTan- 
sions.'  I  suppose  some  of  them  are  for  the  common  people, 
and  the  others  for  the  uncommon.  Do  you  think  there  are 
pews  in  heaven,  Mrs.O?'  And  with  that  I  walked  on,  leaving 
her  to  digest  my  speech  at  her  leisure." 

Lictor. — The'  promotion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
military  rank  of  General,  causes  a  large  number  of  promo- 
lions  among  persons  already  high  in  rank;  and  the  worst  of 
it  is,  that  the  cost  to  the  country  of  these  promotions  (tho 
subjects  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  old  men)  will 
be  about  £10,000  per  annum,  or,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
£100,000  altogether !  It  is  of  such  facts  that  revolutions  are 
bred. 

Marietta. — The  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and 
London  is  1  hours  and  50  minutes ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is 
noon  in  New  York,  it  is  56  minutes  past  4  o'clock  P.M.  in 
London. 

Young  Tom.— You  have  been  rightly  informed.  The  Rus- 
sian candelabrum  of  grocu  jaspar  in  the  Exhibition  was  of  a 
stone  which  no  tool  can  work,  and  was  fashioned  by  friction 
of  the  human  hand,  and  that  splendid  toy  represented  fine- 
and-twenty  years  of  human  labour! 

SATURDAY  EVENING. 
Tnx  shades  of  night  aro  falling  fast,  the  shadows  dark  and 
drear, 

O'er  flowing  brook  and  smiling  mead,  and  forest  brown  and 

sere ; 

The  setting  sun,  like  ball  of  Are,  is  glowing  in  the  west, 
And  his  last  expiring  ray  brightly  gilds  the  mountain's  crest. 

The  wearj'  toiler  hurries  home,  with  scant  and  well-earned 
hire, 

To  glad  the  hearts  of  dear  ones  who  are  waiting  for  their 

sire : 

And  in  each  honest  bosom  joy  is  now  a  welcomo  guest. 
For  a  week  of  toil  has  flown  away,  and  to-morrow  comes  a 
rest. 

From  o'er  the  distant  meadows  green  the  lowing  of  the  herds 
Comes  mingled  with  the  parting  song  of  tiny  forest  birds ; 
It  ceases,  and  at  last  the  silence  reignoth  over  all, 
Save  the  rustling  of  the  forest  and  the  splashing  waterfall. 

What  a  rend' nag  of  accounts  has  gone  up  to  Him  above ! 
Of  how  many  deeds  of  vice  and  hate,  of  virtue  and  of  lovo, 
Hath  the  week  just  past  a  silent  and  a  passive  witness  been? 
God  grant  the  deeds  of  virtue  may  outweigh  the  mass  of  sin  ? 

How  many  souls,  from  peaceful  homes,  have  left  this  stage 
of  life; 

How  many  more,  alas !  have  gono  'mid  scenes  of  bloody 
strife ! 

How  many  gallant  blows  been  struck  in  Freedom's  holy 
cause ! 

How  many,  many  trait'rous  ones  at  Freedom's  holy  laws ! 

And  they  who  fell  in  Freedom's  cause,  and  they  who  fell 

alike. 

In  what,  though  tho  world  called  wrong,  'twas  just  that 

they  should  strike, 
Now  peaceful  sleep,  and  over  both  fades  out  tho  rosy  light, 
And  leaves  to  us,  the  weary  ones,  the  ever-welcome  niglit. 

&• 

Q.— One  thing  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Italy  i3  cer- 
tain, viz.,  the  increased  circulation  of  the  Bible.  That  book 
is  now  sold  publicly  in  every  town  in  Italy;  and  from  the 
month  of  November,  I860,  to  May,  1881,  no  less  than  12,000 
copies  of  the  Bible  were  sold  in  Italy. 

t rARiBALDi. — By  electricity. 

B.03T  Nell. — The  claquer  system  is  easily  explained.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  system  by  which  success  is  secured  for  modern 
operas — or  in  some  cases  plays — to  employ  a  number  of  people 
to  applaud  at  the  rig^t  places.  These  aro  railed  claquer/, 
and  it'  is  to  their  exertions  that  singers  often  owe  their 
nightly  "calls"  before  the  curtain.  It  is  on  the  same  bad 
system  that  bouquets  arc  provided  to  bo  thrown  to  the  prin- 
cipal performers. 


P.  P.  G.  (Cheltenham).— There  seems  to  bo  little  doubt  but 
that  England  has  assisted  South  against  North  America  very 
considerably,  in  an  indirect  way.  Take  the  following  from  a 
work  just  published  : — "  Tho  largest  supply  of  small-arms 
comes  from  England  and  France.  I  havo  repeatedly  heard 
it  said  that  300,000  stand  of  arms  havo  been  received  from 
abroad — that  05,000  came  in  one  load  by  tho  Bermuda.  The 
imported  guns  aro  principally  Enfield,  minid,  and  Belgian 
rifles.  The  first  Enfields  received  had  been  used  somewhat, 
probably  in  the  Crimean  and  Indian  wars.  The  crown  marks 
on  tho  first  importations  were  stamped  out  with  the  initials 
of  thoso  who  had  bought  thom  from  tho  Government ;  tho 
later  arrivals  exhibit  the  crown  marks  uneffaced.  I  have 
seen  Enfield  rifles  of  the  manufacture  of  1861  and  1862,  with 
tho  stamp  of  tho  'Tower'  on  the  lock-plate!  Officers,  in 
opening  and  examining  cases  of  these,  would  nod  significantly 
to  each  othor,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  See  the  proof  of  England's 
neutrality !  ■  The  question  is  often  asked,  '  Where  does  the 
ammunition  come  from  to' supply  tho  Southern  army?'  I 
would  state  in  reply  that,  with  the  cargoes  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition was  supplied,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  rounds  for  each 
gun.  Whilo  engaged  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  I  often 
issued  boxes  of  ammunition,  which  were  put  up  in  London 
for  tho  Enfield  rifle.  The  fixed  ammunition  of  England  is 
said  by  Southern  officers  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world," 

ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 
Time,  speeding  onward, 

Turn  back  in  thy  might ; 
Make  me  a  child  again, 

Mother,  to-night. 
Stay  those  sad  tears,  mother  I 

Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Rock  me  me  to  sleep,  mother, 

Rock  me  to  sleep. 

Plant  the  same  tender  kiss 

Warm  on  my  brow 
As  when  'twas  fairer 

And  purer  than  now. 
Into  my  ears  the  tears 

Unbidden  creep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, 

Rock  me  to  sleep. 

Let  the  same  loving  eyo 

Gaze  on  my  face ; 
Let  my  tired  heart  again 

Feel  thy  embrace ; 
Let  thy  long  golden  curls 

O'er  my  cheek  sweep. 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, 

Rock  me  to  sleep. 

As  of  yore,  let  thy  voice 

Fall  on  my  ear ; 
Breathe  for  me  tenderly 

Infancy's  prayer; 
No  more  the  passion  waves 

Wildly  shall  leap ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, 

Rock  me  to  sleep.  P.  R. 

Y.  Y. — There  was  some  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  title-pago 
and  index  to  Twice  a  Week  ;  it  is  now  ready,  and  you  can 
obtain  it. 

A  Subscriber. — Yes.  Tho  convention  between  this  conn- 
try  and  France,  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  21st  May 
last,  as  regards  arrest  for  debt,  has  reference  to  claims  pre- 
vious to  that  publication. 

A  Permanent  Subscriber. — We  cannot  inform  you.  The 
recipe  was  sent  by  a  subscriber  ;  and  wo  have  applied  for 
particulars,  but  have  not  vet  succeeded  in  obtaining  them. 

Emily  Agxes  wants  to  know  how  to  clean  sponges.  It  is 
very  simple,  Emily,  when  you  know  the  precise  way  to  go 
to  work.  Put  your  sponge  into  the  wash-hand  basin  or  a 
deep  pan ;  sprinkle  upon  it  about  a  tablespoonful  of  common 
soda ;  pour  hot  water  upon  it,  which  will  filter  through  the 
sponge ;  let  it  remain  till  you  can  bear  your  hands  in  the 
water,  and  squeeze  it  well  in  all  directions ;  the  congealed 
soap  will  be  drawn  out  like  a  jelly.  Repeat  this  through 
threo  times,  then  rinse  in  cold  water.  Your  sponge  will  then 
be  restored  to  health  and  elasticity. 

Perct.— The  cost  of  building  the  present  Lyceum  Theatre 
was  £35,000;  that  of  the  St.  James's  Theatro,  £26,000. 

Anonyma. — Your  conjecture  is  right.  We  have  lately  seen 
the  hand  of  a  lady  in  a  sad  state  from  using  this  poisonous 
green  Berlin  wool.  The  arsenic  entered  the  arm  by  some 
small  cut  or  sore  ;  the  hand  and  arm  began  to  swell,  when 
she  lost  the  use  of  it,  and  endured  six  weeks  of  great  agony, 
only  relieved  by  surgical  aid.  It  is  considered  a  great  chance 
if  she  recovers  the  use  of  if.    Does  not  this  alarm  you? 

Photograpiier. — It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  you 
may  take  a  photograph  of  an  engraving  and  sell  it ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  a  very  fair  proceeding.  A  case  of  the  kind 
came  before  Mr.  Corrie,  the  magistrate,  only  the  other  day, 
Certain  photographers  have  been  accustomed  to  submit  to 
their  process  first-rate  modern  engravings,  retailing  the  pic- 
tures thereby  produced  at  a  low  price  and  in  a  reduced  size, 
as  photographic  scraps.  The  proprietors  of  the  engravings, 
not  unreasonably,  object  to  thi3  system,  as  unfairly  spoiling 
the  sale  of  the  original  prints.  The  case  in  question  arose 
out  of  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  an  engrav- 
ing of  Mdlle.  Kosa  Bonheur's  "Horse  Fair,"  published  try 
Mr.  Gambart,  who  prosecuted  one  Sydney  Powell  for  tho 
offence.  Mr.  Corrie  was  of  opinion  tnat  the  Act  of  the  8lIi 
George  II.,  (which,  by-the-way,  was  passed  at  tho  insianoo 
of  the  famous  Hogarth),  prohibiting  the  piracy  of  engrav- 
ings had  been  in  substance  re-enacted  by  a  statute  of  the 
7th  George  III.,  but  that  the  latter  omitted  to  render  liable 
to  penalties  any  person  exposing  such  pirated  prints  for  sale. 
Under  his  view  of  the  various  Acts  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Cor- 
rie left  the  complainant  to  his  remedy  by  civil  action,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  must  suc- 
ceed. — 

Marshal  Hillery.—  It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  be. 
tween  hawkers  and  pedlars.  Both  are  itinerant  retail  dealers ; 
but  hawkers  are  supposed  to  carry  on  business  on  a  larger 
6calo.  They  arc  subject  to  the  same  regulations.  Tuey  must 
have  "Licensed  Hawker"  inscribed  in  Roman  capitals  on 
every  pack,  box,  or  cart  in  which  they  carry  their  wares,  and 
on  every  handbill  they  may  distribute. 

Prss  in  tbb  Corner.— The  fable  connected  with  the  cha- 
meleon, of  living  on  air,  arose  from  its  powers  of  abstinence, 
which  are  remarkable.  It  will  pass  many  weeks  in  almost 
entire  abstinence.  Its  power  of  changing  colour  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  bo  peculiar  to  it;  but  other  animals  pos- 
sess it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 


E.  P. — Tho  epitaph  on  Benjamin  Franklin  was  as  follows: 
— "  The  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer  (liko  the  covei 
of  an  old  work,  its  contents  torn  out,  and  stript  of  its  letter, 
ing  and  gilding)  lies  hero,  food  for  worms.  Yet  the  work 
itself  shall  not  be  lost,  for  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once 
more,  in  a  now  and  more  beautiful  edition,  corrected  and 
amended  by  tho  Author." 

An  Irish  Girl.— Cambric  derives  its  name  from  tho  place 
in  which  it  was  first  made,  which  was  Cambray,  in  France. 

Mowa  Lisa. — Certainly.  Continue  your  singing.  It  exer- 
cises the  lungs,  and  creates  a  healthy  cheerfulness,  both  in 
yourself  and  in  those  around  you.  You  say  you  are  a  young 
wife,  and  have  less  timo  to  devoto  to  your  music.  Never 
mind ;  sing  at  your  work,  and  koep  your  voice  in  practice. 

Petbbkin. — Tho  Lord  Mayor's  show  dates  back  to  the  year 
1153,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Even  in  early  days  it  would 
seem  that  the  good  citizens  of  London  wore  fond  of  sight- 
seeing, and  that  the  procession  caused  great  multitudes  to 
colloct  together;  for  in  a  description  of  tho  show  in  1575,  wo 
are  told  that  in  order  to  make  way  for  it  in  the  streets,  men 
were  employed,  "apparelled  like  devells,  and  wylde  men, 
with  skybbs  and  certain  bcadolls." 

Nan. — Sowcns  is  quite  a  national  Scottish  dish.  It  is  mado 
by  boiling  meal  seeds,  which  aro  the  husks  of  the  oat  after 
the  oatmeal  has  been  extracted.  The  boiling  of  the  "seeds" 
in  water  results  in  a  whitish  fluid,  and  this  is  boiled  down 
until  it  comes  quite  thick.  Sowens  have  an  acid  taste,  which 
some  are  fond  of.   It  may  be  eaten  with  treacle  or  preserve. 

T.  T.  T. — The  2nd  of  November  is  called  le  jour  des  marts 
(the  day  of  death)  in  France.  This,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  a  day  devoted  to  religious  offices  in  the  churches, 
and  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  deceased  relatives.  Upon  it 
the  way  to  the  distant  cemeteries  of  Peri  la  Chaise  and  Mont- 
rnartre  is  thronged  by  numbers  of  persons  bent  on  this  pious 
errand,  and  all  carrying  with  them  either  flowers  or  garlands 
with  which  to  deck  the  tombs  of  their  dead — a  graceful  and 
touching  custom,  even  if  it  have  degenerated  into  one  of 
mere  form. 

J.  Candwell  (Boalogne-sur-Mare).  —  We  are  obliged  for 
your  courtesy  in  offering  the  rare  and  curious  engraving ; 
but  othor  arrangements  do  not  permit  of  our  availing  our- 
selves of  it. 

T.  B.  P.  (Finsbury).  —  The  word  mayor  was  originally 
major,  meaning  tho  chief  magistrate  of  a  city ;  and  thoso 
holding  this  office  are  chosen  annually  from  among  the  alder- 
men, and  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  time.  The  office  of 
Mayor  of  London  was  first  instituted  by  Richard  I.,  in  1181, 
and  was  then  a  life-appointment,  not  becoming  an  annual 
one  until  the  year  1214,  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  term 
"Lord"  arose  iu  this  way: — The  manor  of  Finsbury  was 
given  to  the  city  by  Richard  II.  in  1331,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  services  rendered  to  his  Majesty  by  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth, then  Mayor  of  London,  who  killed  Wat  Tyler  in 
Smithficld.  In  commemoration  of  this,  leave  was  granted 
bv  the  King  to  quarter  tho  dagger  with  the  arms  of  London. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  is,  therefore,  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don and  Lord  of  Finsbury,  from  whence  he  takes  his  title  of 
Lord  Mayor. 

Jackson. — The  average  cost  of  sending  an  adult  emigrant 
to  Australia  is  £16;  to  Canada  it  is  only  £2. 

Jack  Tab  (Portsmouth).— You  are  quite  right  in  supposing 
that  you  have  heard  beer  mentioned  as  a  cure  for  scurvy. 
The  following  is  recorded  in  the  Geographical  Society's  pro- 
ceedings:— "During  their  severe  service  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  the  crew  of  the  JEtna  suffefed  so  much  from  scurvy, 
that  the  least  scratch  had  a  tendency  to  become  a  dangerous 
wound.  Capt.  Belcher  tells  us  that  '  fish  diet  was  found  to 
aggravate  this;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  our 
snips  used  to  suffer  so  much  from  scurvy,  stock-fish  was 
a  portion  of  their  allowance.  The  only  thing  which  appeared 
materially  to  check  the  disease  was  beer,  made  of  the  essenco 
of  malt  and  hops ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  general  issne  of 
this  on  the  coast  of  Africa  would  be  very  salutary,  and  havo 
the  effect  especially  of  keeping  up  the  constitutions  of  men 
subjected  to  heavy  labour  in  boats.  The  fresh-moat  diet, 
which  our  crew  obtained  afterwards  at  the  Gambia,  was  of 
much  loss  obvious  benefit  than  was  expected.' " 

Vindkx. — The  lines  in  Fun  are  clever,  bat  the  idea  is  bor- 
rowed.  In  one  of  Albert  Smith's  ephemeral  publications — 
the  Month — there  was  an  epigram  with  the  same  point.  The 
question  was,  whether  Shakspere  spelt  his  name  "  Shak- 
spere"  or  "  Shakspeare,"  and  Smith  said : — 
"  The  weather  made  the  difference, 
So  spell  it  as  you  please ; 
When  the  sun  shone  he  made  his  a. 
When  wet— he  took  his  ee'B." 
Compare  that  with  the  Fun  epigram  called  "  What  is  tho 
Spell  ?   Reindeer  v.  Raindeer,"  which  you  send  :— 
"  The  weather  makes  the  change,  we  say — 
Attention,  if  you  please : 
When  fine,  of  course,  we  make  our  a — 
When  wet,  we  take  our  ce's." 

Assuredly,  here  is  prigging. 

Brutus.— The  initials  A.  U.C.  in  the  Roman  calendar  mean 
ah  urbe  condita,  "  from  the  building  of  the  city." 

Black  Jack.  —  Red  ink  may  be  made  as  follows :— Best 
green  Brazil  wood,  four  ounces;  diluted  acetic  acid,  one 
pint ;  alum,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  slowly  in  an  enamel  vessel 
for  one  hour.   Strain,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic. 

Alvred  Montgomery.— We  are  compelled  to  decline. 

(j.  ]i. — The  lines  are  in  the  notes  to  Byron's  English  Bart's 
and  Scotch  Eeviewert .— 

"  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again." 

\y_  w. — Oil  stains  are  removed  from  paper  or  engravings 
by  sprinkling  them  with  powdered  magnesia,  covering  then] 
over  with  clean  paper,  and  passing  a  heated  iron  over  it. 

Daisy  Thorne.— We  have  no  faith  in  curling-fluids ;  but 
we  find  in  an  American  paper  the  following,  which  you  can 
try : — Bay  rum  well  mixed  up  with  olive  oil,  when  rubbed 
into  the  hair,  will  mako  it  curl. 


%•  Tho  Title-page  and  Index  to  "  Twicb  a  Week  "  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Penny.   Covers  for  binding,  1». 

The  Volume  of  "Twick  a  Week"  may  now  bo  obtained, 
in  elegant  cloth  binding,  price  it.  Od.  Complete  in  itself,  yet 
uniform  with  "  Every  Week,"  this  is  one  of  tho  cheapest, 
most  interesting,  and  valuablo  Illustrated  Works  ever  pub- 
lished.   Also  in  Paper  Covers,  3».  Od. 
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OMANCE   OF   THE    COLDEX  VALLEY. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  WOOD-RA.10F.R. 

K  part  at  tho  plain  which  extended  behind  the 
lepot  ww  itid  lavage  and  uncultivated. 
At  a  gmuhot  from  the  wall*  rote,  as  we  have  said, 
»  first  tree*  of  the  forest,  whieh  stretched  away  to. 
*»nU  th*  north  to  the  confines  of  tho  presidency  of 
Tmbmt.  The  only  rood  which  led  in  this  direction  was 
utfwcted  by  a  torrent,  which  roared  wildly  between 
wo  high  and  nigged  rocks,  fed  by  the  stream  which 
-TOlerfpast  the  f.irm  and  hy  ler era!  smaller tributaries. 
A  find  of  bridge  crossed  it,  formed  of  some  trunks  of 
TP**  ca»t.  rudely  over  the  abyss. 

5ear  this  road,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  bridge 
sad  the  farm,  we  find  the  two  intrepid  tiger-hunters 
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»n<l  fled  from  the  farm,  the 
ind  silence,  broken  only  by 

brightly  over  all,  casting  orer  the 
re  verdure  a  lnminons  mantle,  a ndn luting  like  tho 
i  of  the  fa.  and  breaking  ever  and  anon  throagh 
>t*rstiee«  of  the  trees  in  silver  patches. 
►  °f  the  hunters  wore  a  garment  half  Indian. 
srriKsed ;  hie  hat  was  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and 
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made  of  fox-skin.  A  cotton  shirt,  with  blue  strqics, 
covered  his  shoulders,  and  near  him  lay  a  kind  of  wool- 
len clonk.  His  legs  were  encased  in  leathern  leggings, 
after  tho  Indian  cuBtom  ;  hut  instead  of  mocassins,  he 
wore  on  his  feet  iron-bound  shoes,  which  would  have 
resisted  a  two  years'  march. 

A  buffalo-horn  hung  from  his  shoulders,  and  contained 
his  powder,  while  a  leathern  bag  lying  by  its  side  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  bullets.  A  long  rifle  and  a 
knife  completed  his  equipment. 

His  companion  seemed  about  forty-five  years)  of  age — 
that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  years  less  than  the  Canadian  ; 
and  although  he  was  attired  somewhat  after  the  stylo 
of  his  friend,  his  appearance  denoted  him  to  bo  more  of 
a  horseman.  His  well-worn  shoes,  however,  proved 
that  he  had  just  como  ofTa  long  inarch  on  foot. 

The  Canadian,  lying  full  length  on  the  grass,  seemed 
to  watch  with  particular  care  a  pioco  of  mutton  which, 
suspended  on  a  spit  of  iron-wood,  was  roasting  over  the 
burning  couls,  and  dropping  from  time  to  tinio  its 
savoury  juice,  which  hissed  us  it  fell  amid  the  flames. 

"  I  maintain,"  said  the  other,  as  if  replying  to  some 
objections  of  his  companion,  "  that  when  one  is  on  tho 
track  of  an  enemy,  whether  an  Apaeho  or  an  Indiun, 
one  is  snre  to  find  him." 

"  Yes,"  replied  tho  Canadian,  "  but  you  forget  that 
we  have  only  just  time  to  roach  Arispc  and  receive  tho 
pay  for  two  years'  campaign;  besides,  wo  shall  sacrifice 
our  three  tiger-skins." 

"  I  never  forget  my  interests,  neither  tho  vows  I 
make;  nnfl  tho  proof  of  it  is  that,  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago  I  made  ono  which  I  am  on  tho  eve  of  accom- 
plishing. I  hope  to  livo  long  enough  to  carry  out  nil 
my  schemes,  but  here  is  one  which  is  pressing  on  me. 


Wo  can  always  obtain  our  pay  at  Arispo,  and  wo  shall 
be  able  at  any  time  to  sell  the  skins ;  but  the  chnnco  of 
meeting  in  these  vast  deserts  the  man  on  whom  I  havo 
sworn  to  be  avenged  may  never  occur  again." 

"  Bah !"  said  tho  Canadian  :  "  vengeance  is  like  many 
other  fruits — savoury  when  it  is  first  handled,  but  bitter 
when  tastod." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

Then  Pope  said  : — 

"It  never  appears,  however,  Renor  Bois-Rose,  flint 
you  arc  of  such  an  opinion  whon  it  concerns  tho  Apaches, 
the  Sioux,  tho  Crows,  and  other  enemies  of  ours,  fhr 
your  riflo  has  cracked  many  a  skull,  without  counting 
the  warriors  whom  your  knife  has  dospatched." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  different,  Pepe :  somo  havo  stolen  my 
skins,  others  have  half  scalped  mo — all  havo  given  mo 
terrible  momonts!  And  then  it  is  blessed  broad  to 
clear  the  woods  and  plains  of  such  vermin  ;  but  although 
I  have  had  to  complain  much  of  the  English,  I  could 
never  kill  an  Englishman  whom  chance  placed  in  my 
wuy,  much  less  a  fellow-countryman." 

Ah,  Bois-Roso,  it  is  men  of  our  own  race  wo  hato  ' 
most  when  thoy  injuro  us!  Nearly  twenty  years  havo 
passed  since  I  swore  vengeance,  such  a  distance,  how- 
ever, separated -us  that  I  know  not  how  I  should  accom- 
plish my  vow ;  and  it  must  he  somo  blessed  dream  which 
lias  made  two  men  who  were  acquainted  in  Spain  meet 
each  othor  in  theso  wild  woods.  Tho  hour  has  come, 
aud  it  shall  not  escapo  mo." 

I'ep6  seemed  so  resolutely  to  have  taken  his  part  that 
his  comrade  saw  that  it  would  ho  useless  to  endoavour 
to  change  his  determination.  Ho  was  of  nn  easy  dispo- 
sition, moreover,  and  preferred  action  to  discussion. 

Ho  began,  therefore,  after  a  loomont;— 
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"After  all,  I  have  lived  too  long  among  the  Indians 
to  disapprove  of  your  way  of  thinking  j  and  if  I  knew 
your  motives,  perhaps  1  should  bo  quite  of  your 
opinion." 

"  I  can  tell  you  them  in  a  few  words,"  replied  the 
other.  "  Twenty  years  ago  1  was  a  coastguard  in  the 
service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  I  should  have  been 
quite  contented  with  my  lot  (for  our  pay  was  good),  if  I 
had  ever  received  it.  But  I  never  did.  Wo  might  have 
hoped,  truly,  that  some  capture  of  contraband  goods 
would  have  recompensed  n«ft>r  our  patience,  but  smug- 
gling was  as  rare  as  tho  royal  pay.  Of  what  uso  was  it 
to  smuggle  near  a  place  guarded  by  two  hundred  coast- 
guards ever  on  the  qui  vive  ?  I  concluded  tliat  no  smug- 
gler could  land  without  tho  concurrence  of  our  captain ; 
and  not  doubting  that  ho  occasionally  paid  himself  in 
this  way,  I  resolved  to  become,  if  possible,  his  con- 
fidential sentry. 

"  In  order  to  attain  aiy  end,  I  pretended  to  be  always 
asleep." 

At  this  moment  the  Canadian  detached  tho  lump  of 
mutton,  which  was  now  sending  forth  a  tempting  odour, 
and  divided  it  between  himself  and  his  comrade.  For 
si  'in.-  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  formidable  gritting 
of  their  teeth. 

At  length  Pepd  resumed  : — 

"  I  have  said  that  I  always  slept.  I  did  nothing  else, 
and  one  evening  my  captain  sent  for  me. 

"  '  Good,'  I  thought, '  there  is  an  eel  under  the  stone 
—the  captain  is  going  to  confide  to  me  a  post.' 

"  In  fact,  he  sent  mo  to  sleep  by  the  sea-shore.  But, 
as  you  may  imagine,  I  did  not  sleep.  To  bo  brief,  a 
canoe  arrived,  and  I  allowed  it  to  land.  I  knew  after- 
wards that  there  was  nothing  commercial  in  the  affair 
—it  was  an  errand'of  bloodshed.  I  received  money  to 
hold  my  tongue,  but  I  could  not.  I  denounced  the 
villain  to  justice ;  a  trial  took  place,  and  as  I  was  the 
only  witness,  justice  went  with  tho  highest  bidder,  and 
1  was  sent  otf  like  a  felon  to  the  presidency  of  Ceuta. 
i  at  length  escaped ;  and,  after  a  thousand  adventures, 
too  many  to  relaco,  I  came  to  America,  and  here  I  am." 

"  It  was,  then,  a  rich  and  powerful  man  whom  you 
attacked  ?"  asked  Bois-Rose. 

"  Yes,  yes — it  was  a  grandee !  I  was  the  pot  of  clay 
broken  against  tho  pot  of  iron.  But  in  the  desert  thero 
are  no  distinctions,  and  I  hope  to  prove  it  to  him  sooner 
or  later.  Oh !  if  I  had  only  hero  a  certain  Alcalde 
named  Don  Ramon  Cohecho  and  his  creature  Cagatinta, 
I  think  I'd  make  them  spend  an  uncomfortable  quarter- 
of-au-hour  \" 

"Good,"  said  Bois-Rosc;  "I  approve  now  of  your 
design.    We  will  put  off  our  journey  to  Arispe." 

"It  is  an  old  story,  you  see,"  resumed  Pope;  "and 
as  for  ten  years  I  bavo  linked  my  fate  to  yours,  if  I 
am  a  woodranger  after  your  school,  I  owe  it  you  not  to 
miss  the  man  who  commands  that  troop  of  horsemen. " 

Pope  pointed  with  his  finger  in  the  direction  of  the 
hacienda. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Canadian,  laughing,  "  I  recollect 
the  time  when  you  would  have  missed  a  bison  at  fifteen 
paces,  and  I  think  I  have  made  you  a  passable  shot, 
although  you  will  still  confound  the  eye  of  an  otter  with 
his  car,  which  always  depreciates  the  value  of  hia  skin. 
But  you  need  never  regret  having  exchanged  the  life  of 
the  garrison  for  a  life  in  the  woods.  I  have  not  always 
been  a  hunter ;  I  was  a  sailor,  as  you  know,  but  I  find 
the  desert  is  like  the  sea — when  once  you  have  lived 
there,  you  do  not  like  to  quit  it." 

After  a  moment  he  went  on  : — 

"  I  should  never  have  left  tho  sea  had  it  not  been  for 
a  sad  event ;  but  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  things  which 
are  no  more — tho  past  is  the  past." 

"  A  life  in  the  woods  has  its  charms,  doubtless,"  said 
Pepe,"  but  " 

'•  Hash  I"  interrupted  tho  Canadian ;  "  I  think  I  heard 
the  leaves  rustle  ;  other  ears  than  mine  havo  been  list- 
ening to  your  confidences." 

A  shadow  at  this  moment  was  thrown  across  the  fire, 
and  Pepe  cried — 

"  Who  goes  thero  ?" 

"  A  man  who  wishes  to  ask  an  asylum  near  your  fire," 
replied  a  voice. 

"  Shall  ho  come,  or  shall  we  tell  him  to  continuo  his 
way  ?"  asked  Pepe. 

"  God  forbid  we  should  send  him  away,"  replied  the 
Canadian.  "  Perhaps  they  have  refused  him  hospitality 
up  at  the  farm ;  ho  is  alone,  and  his  voice  shows  that 
he  is  fatigued — perhaps  ill." 

"  Come,  and  be  welcome  to  our  fire  and  our  meal," 
cried  the  Spaniard. 

At  this  moment  Ferdinand  appeared,  pale  with  emo- 
tion. 

They  at  once  recognised  him  as  the  young  man 
whom  they  had  met  at  La  Poza  ;  but  tho  ex-coastguard 
was  struck  with  some  idea  which  caused  him  an  invo- 
luntary gesture. 

"  Have  you  parted  with  the  gentleman  with  whom 
we  saw  you  p"  asked  Pope. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  were  not,  porliapg,  aware  that  there  was  a 
house  close  by.  I  do  not  kuow  the  owner;  but  I  am 
sure  lie  would  not  relu.-p  you  a  night's  lodging.  But," 
lie  added,  as  Ferdinand  made  no  reply,  "perhaps  you 
have  already  been  there?" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Ferdinand.  "  1  have  nothing  to 
say  against  the  owner ;  but  lie  has  guest  s  under  his  roof 
with  whom  my  life  is  not  safe." 


Ferdinand  lifted  his  cloak,  exhibiting  tho  wound  in 
his  right  arm,  from  which  the  blood  was  yet  oozing. 

Both  Pope  and  the  Canadian  rose  hastily  to  their 
feet  and  examined  tho  wound.  After  doing  so,  they 
set  about  dressing  it.  The  operation  was  soon  accom- 
plished, 

"  Now,"  said  the  Canadian,  "  you  will  soon  foci 
better.  There  is  no  fear  of  inflammation.  Meanwhile, 
here  is  a  bit  of  roast  mutton  and  a  glass  of  braudy  at 
your  service ;  after  which  I'd  adviso  you  to  lie  down 
and  sleep,  for  you  seem  weary." 

"  I  am,  indeed,  fatigued, '  replied  Ferdinand.  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  offer,  but  I  do  not  feel  inclined  either 
to  eat  or  to  drink,  I  havo  more  need  of  sleep ;  and  I 
will  try  and  get  some.  But,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  sleep  long ;  thero  are  reasons  why  I  should 
be  awake  early." 

"Good,"  said  Pope;  "if  you  wish  us  to  watch  tho 
farm,  wc  are  at  your  service.  Make  your  mind  easy, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  that  any  enemy  will  come  upon 
you  unawares." 

Ferdinand  accordingly  lay  down  upon  the  grass,  and, 
prostrate  from  fatigue  and  the  violent  emotions  ho  had 
so  lately  experienced,  he  was  soon  in  a  heavy  slumber. 

Bois-Rosc  sat  for  somo  time  observing  the  sleeper  in 
silence. 

"  How  old  do  you  think  ho  is  ?"  ho  at  last  inquired 
of  his  companion. 

"  Twenty-four,  I  should  think,"  replied  tho  coast- 
guard. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  fancy,"  said  tho  Canadian,  as 
if  to  himself,  a  melancholy  expression  appearing  on  his 
rude  features.  "  Ye3,  yes!  that  is  the  age  he  would  be, 
if  still  alive." 

"He! — of  whom  are  you  speaking?"  brusquely  in- 
terrupted Pepe,  in  whose  heart  the  words  of  his  com- 
panion seemed  to  find  an  echo. 

"  Of  no  one  in  particular,"  said  Bois-Rosc,  in  a  tone 
of  regret ;  "  tho  past  is  past,  and  when  that  past  has 
not  been  as  one  would  have  wished  it  to  have  been,  it 
had  better  bo  forgotten.  But,  come,  let  us  have  dono 
with  vain  souvenirs,  which  only  spoil  one's  appetite." 

"  Right,"  said  Pepe,  seizing  hold  of  a  large  mutton- 
bone,  and  commencing  an  attack  upon  it  in  a  manner 
which  proved  that  his  appetite  was  not  much  affected. 

In  a  few  moments  Pepe  again  broke  silence. 

"  If  1  knew  this  Don  Augustiu  Pena,  who  seems  to 
be  proprietor  here,  I  would  compliment  him  on  the  fine 
quality  of  his  mutton;  and  if  I  thought  his  horses  wero 
equally  good,  I  think  I  might  be  induced  to  borrow  one ; 
it  would  never  be  missed  out  of  his  large  herds." 

"  Well,"  said  Bois-Rose,  "  if  you  have  an  inclination 
for  a  horse,  you  cannot  do  better  than  have  one  ;  it  will 
be  no  great  loss  to  the  owner,  and  may  be  useful  to  us. 
If  you  are  going  after  one,  I  can  keep  watch  over  this 
young  fellow  hero,  who  seems  nover  to  have  slept  for  a 
mouth." 

"  I  don't  suppose  anyone  will  come  after  him,  Bois- 
Rose,"  returned  Pepe ;  "  but  still,  don't  sleep  with  more 
than  one  eye  during  my  absence,  and,  if  anything  hap- 
pens, threo  notes  of  tho  jackal  will  put  mo  on  my 
guard." 

So  saying,  Pepe  took  tho  lasso  which  lay  near,  and 
directed'his  steps  towards  the  spot  where  ho  hoped  to 
capture  a  horse. 

Bois-Rose  remained  alone.  Ho  gazed  again  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  young  man;  then,  casting  some* more 
wood  on  the  fire,  ho  laid  down  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FABIAN  AND  BOIS-KOSE. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  murder  of  the 
Countess  of  Mediana:  the  time  was  now  approaching 
for  punishment. 

Fabian  and  tho  Canadian  sailor,  who  had  been  so 
strangely  separated  twenty  years  before,  threo  thousand 
leagues  from  Sonora,  slept  side  "by  side  for  the  second 
time  by  the  same  fire.  A  chance  word  would  restore  to 
the  hunter  a  child,  whom  he  daily  regretted — to  Fabian 
dc  Mediana  tho  man  who  had  rescued  him  from  his 
dead  mother)  and  for  two  years  protected  him. 

Two  hours  passed,  at  tho  end  of  which  Bois-Rose 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  brushwood,  and  the  snorting 
of  a  horse.  Pepe  soon  came  up,  leading  by  the  lasso 
an  animal,  who  stopped,  trembling  with  terror,  at  the 
sight  of  the  fire  and  the  two  sleeping  men. 

"Well,  I've  done  it,"  said  the  Spaniard,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  and  I  have  brought  the  most  beautiful  creature 
that  ever  galloped  through  theso  woods.  I  fear  he'll 
be  rather  a  rough  ono  to  mount;  but  the  great  thing  is 
to  have  him  at  all." 

He  then  dragged  forward  to  tho  fire  tho  splendid 
animal,  who  was  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the  wild 
excitement  of  fear.  'i  ■  ^  ■ 

"  I  have  a  lucky  baud— havo  I  not  ?  asked  Pepe, 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  as  ho  attached  the  horso 
firmly  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Bois-ltosc  smiled. 

"  You  have  a  lucky  neck,"  he  said,  "so  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  suit  you  ;  but,  for  my  owu  part,  I  havemy 
suspicions  of  hitn.  However,  go  to  sleep  now.  I  have 
slept  onouchi  and  will  watch." 

"I  will  follow  your  advice,"  said  Pepe,  "as  I  have 
got  all  I  want." 

So  saying,  the  ex-coastguard  stretched  himself  ou  the 


greensward,  and  was  soon  in  a  deep  slumber ;  for  sleep 
out  in  the  woods  is  a  guest  which  never  keeps  you 
waiting,  no  matter  in  what  position  it  finds  you. 

Although  thero  was  no  actual  circumstance  which 
called  for  measures  of  precaution,  the  force  of  habit  in- 
duced by  a  life  full  of  clanger,  always  makes  one  watch 
while  the  other  sleeps.  The  Canadian  rose  from  his 
green  conch,  stretched  his  sturdy  limbs,  and,  after  a 
few  turns  up  and  down,  ho  placed  his  back  against  a 
tree,  and  stood  leaning  on  his  rifle. 

As  his  eye  fell  ou  the  face  of  Ferdinand  sleeping,  a 
shade  of  melancholy  crossed  his  features. 

"  It  is  exactly  tho  ago  he  should  bo  if  he  still  lives," 
ho  muttered ;  "  but  how  can  I  recognise  in  the  face  and 
features  of  a  young  man  in  tho  full  vigour  of  his 
strength,  those  of  an  infant  of  four  years  ? 

A  smile  of  doubt  passed  over  his  lips,  as  if  ho  wero 
forced  to  recognise  tho  folly  of  his  supposition. 

"  And  yet,"  he  went  on,  I  have  seen  so  many  strange 
events — I  have  lived  too  long  face  to  face  with  nature— 
to  doubt  the  omnipotence  of  Providence.  Why  should 
thero  not  be  another  miracle?  Was  it  not  a  miracle" 
that  I  should  find  ou  tho  ocean  a  child  dying  on  the 
bosom  of  its  murdered'  mother  ?  Why  should  I  not 
again  meet  him  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  seeking 
my  aid  and  protection.  Who  knows  ?  Inscrutable,  in- 
deed, aro  the  dispensations  of  God." 

As  if  theso  reflections  had  brought  somo  conviction 
to  his  soul,  Bois-Rose  again  approached  Ferdinand. 
His  memory  spoke  to  him  of  an  infant  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  fair  locks — his  eyes  now  foil  upon  black  locks 
crowning  a  pale  forehead,  and  shading  a  thin  and  ema- 
ciated face. 

"  How  often,"  ho  murmured,  "  have  I  contemplated 
my  little  Fabian  sleeping !  But  whoever  you  are  who 
have  awakened  in  me  this  hope,  you  have  not  eomo  to 
my  fireside  without  finding  a  friend.  May  God  do  for 
poor  Fabian  what  I  am  disposed  to  do  for  you." 

At  this  moment  tho  horse  neighed  violently,  and  tho 
leaves  rustled  under  his  hoofs,  as  he  ran  round  in  a 
circle  at  the  extremity  of  his  tether. 

Bois-Rose,  suddenly  roused  from  his  meditation,  ad- 
vanced softly,  with  cautious  tread;  but  perceiving 
nothing  unusual,  ho  sat  down  somo  pacos  from  Fabian 
(for  so  we  must  now  call  our  hero  Ferdinand)  who  had 
just  awakened. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  the  latter,  starting  up. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Bois-Rose,  though  the  low  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  his  words. 
"  No  doubt  the  horse  is  frightened  by  the  scent  of  some 
panther  who  is  roaming  about  near  the  skins  of  its 
companions,  and  that  of  the  sheep  of  which  wo  have 
just  eaten  a  morsel.  Perhaps  you  will  not  now  object 
to  eat  a  piece  which  I  have  saved  you  ?" 
-  The  Canadian  presented  to  Fabian  two  roasted  piocos 
of  meat,  which  ho  had  placed  on  one  side  for  him.  This 
time  Fabian  did  full  justice  to  them,  aud,  after  a  hearty 
glass  of  water,  ho  felt  a  new  man. 

"  Stranger,"  said  tho  hunter,  after  an  interval  of 
silence,  "  it  is  an  Indian  custom,  never  to  inquire  tho 
name  or  quality  of  their  guests  until  they  havo  eaten  j 
now,  as  you  havo  eaten  with  me,  may  I  ask  who  you 
are,  and  what  passed  at  tho  hacienda  to  drive  you 
forth  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  willingly,"  returned  Fabian.  "  For 
reasons  that  would  not  interest  you,  I  left  my  hut,  aud 
started  for  the  Hacienda  del  Venado.  My  horse,  over- 
como  by  thirst  and  fatigue,  fell  dead  on  the  way;  in  fact, 
it  was  his  body  which  attracted  the  jaguars  which  you 
desti'03'ed." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Bois-Rose  ;  "but  I  long  to  hear 
what  could  have  induced  hostility  against  a  youth  who 
cannot  be  twenty  years  old." 

"  Twenty-four,"  replied  Fabian.  "  I  very  nearly  shared 
the  fate  of  my  poor  horse;  and  when  you  joined  us  at 
La  Poza,  it  was  but  a  low  hour3  after  the  cavalcade  had 
found  me  dying  of  fever  and  thirst  on  the  high-road.  I 
canuot  explain  to  my  mind  why  theso  fellows  should 
have  saved  me  one  moment  to  murder  me  the  next." 

"  Some  rivalry  in  love,"  said  the  Canadian,  smiling. 
"  That  is  always  the  story  of  early  youth." 

"  I  confess  it,"  returned  Fabian,  with  some  cmbar- 
rassment ;  "but  there  are  other  reas  'lis  al.'o.  They 
probably  wished  to  assure  to  themselves  the  possession 
of  a  secret  which  I  share  with  them.  There  arc  cer- 
tainly three  men  who  desire  my  death  ;  but  among  them 
there  is  one  who  is  the  object  of  my  deadly  hatred. 
And,  although  I  am  one  against  three,  I  must  accom- 
plish the  vow  which  I  made  by  the  deathbed  of  one  who 
was  very  dear  to  me." 

Fabian  still  attributed  to  Stephen  tho  muubr  of  Arel- 
lanos. 

The  Canadian  watched  with  evident  interest  tho  ani- 
mated  features  of  the  young  man,  and  silently  applauded 
the  feeling  which  did  not  allow  him  to  measure  danger. 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  mo  your  name  ?"  asked. 

he,  with  some  hesitation. 
"  Ferdinand  Arellanos." 

The  Canadian  could  not  repress  a  sigh  of  regret. 

"  Does  this  name  bring  to  your  mind  any  souvenir  ?" 
asked  Fabian.  "  You  may  have  met  my  father :  ho  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  treasure-seekers  in  a  country 
renowned  for  them." 

"  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  the  name,"  re- 
plied Bois-Rose.  "  Your  appearance,  however,  has  re- 
called to  my  mind  events  which  have  long  siuco  — — " 

The  Qanadian  stopped  suddenly. 
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.  "You  are  a  hunter  by  trade,  are  you  not?"  asked 
Jphian.  breaking  the  silence. 

"  It  is  not  a  trade — it  is  a  profession,"  cried  the  Cana- 
4mb;  "a  noble  profession  for  all— for  Pepe,  for  ex- 

dan^erons,  and  far  from  lucrative." 
5  one°my  fathers  followed  before  me." 
the  profession  of  my  father ;  I  am  a 
"  I  haTe  now  left  me  a  glorious  legacy 
of  a  deposit  of  gold  near  the  frontier ; 
such  as  you  and  your  comrade,  would 
oing  it,  I  could  make  you  richer  than 
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id  if  two 


riew;  I  hare  gii 
comrade  in  an  e 


ent  may  be  conceived,  when  Bois- 
jgative  shake  of  the  head, 
ly  friend,  would  be  seductive  to 
o  to  me.   I  have  other  objects  in 
nyself,  body  and  soul,  to  aid  my 
prise.   This  Don  Stephen  de  Are- 
ehixa  whom  you  hare  mentioned,"  he  added,  "  is  the 
same  we  saw  at  La  Pen— the  leader  of  the  expedition  f" 
"  The  same." 

"Ah!"  cried  Pepe",  who  waa  evidently  sleeping  with 
one  eye  open ;  "  is  that  the  name  he  goes  by  here ':  ' 

"  Yon  know  him,  then  i"  asked  Fabian. 

"  Yes,  ye3 ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  some  old  scores  to 
pay.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  some  day,  but  now  I  most 

"  Stay !"  cried  Bois-Rose,  good-humoureclly  j  "  one  in- 
stant, before  you  go  to  sleep.  This  young  man  has 
offered  to  accompany  us  to  a  placer  of  gold,  where  we 
Lave  but  to  stoop  to  pick  mfthe  metal." 

'•  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Pepe.  "  Yon  accepted  it  et 
once,  I  nope  r 

"  No ;  I  refused  it." 

"  You  did  very  wrong,  then.  That's  a  thing  that 
deserves  consideration.  But  we  can  talk  about  it  by. 
a»J-by  ;  I  must  have  some  more  sleep  first,  however. 

Bo  saying,  Pepe  lay  down  again,  ana  a  loud  snore  soon 
announced  that  he  was  once  more  sound  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
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nee  saw  that  he  had  not  been  deceived  in 
th  which  the  presence  of  the  two  hunters 
i  him,  when  Boia-Roao  resumed — 
that  you  will  find  in  my  friend  Pep£,  a  man 
y  to  join  you  in  any  enterprise  against  Don 
Vhen  I  say  this,  you  may  infer  that  I,  too, 
r  his  enemies  are  my  enemies.  I  am  happy, 
I  be  able  to  ofltr  you  a  ritle  whoso  aim  rarely 
hnve  particular  reasons  for  aiding  you." 
i*d  Fabian  ;  "  I  had  a  presentiment,  when 
ifht  of  the  fire,  that  I  should  fiud  friends 


lois-Rose  warmly ; 
■  of  an  old  man — 
seek  an  asylum?" 
ed  the  features  of 


ave  you  no  one  with  wuoni  you  can  see 
A  glow  of  shame  and  regret  covered 
'abian  aa  he  answered — 

"  Why  should  I  not  confess  to  you  that  I  am  snr- 
oundeu  on  all  sides  by  enemies  —  disdained  by  tho 
rotoan  I  loved,and  still  love  ?  I  urn  alone  in  tho  world, 
vt  I  have  neither  father  nor  nurth'-r." 

"  Are  they  dead     aaked  Bois-Rose,  with  an  air  of 

"I  never  knew  them,"  returned  Fabian,  in  a  low 

"  You  Turret  knew  them,  say  you  ?"  cried  Bois-Rose, 
wing  and  approaching  clos>  to  Fabian,  with  a  blazing 
irand.  Then,  with  a  voice  which  trembled  with  cmo- 
lon,  be  added,  "  bat  surely  you  know  in  what  country 

"No—  I  knerv  not,"  answered  Fabian;  "but  why 
hese  questions  ?  What  interest  can  you  take  in  events 
o  which  yoo  must  b"  an  utter  stranger  ?" 

"Oli!  Fabian  —  Fabian,"  murmured  Bois-Rose; 
'  what  has  become  of  you  r ' 

"Fabian!  I  know  not  the  name — Fabinn !"  repented 
he  yonn?  man  in  astonish nient,  as  the  Canadian  atill 
itood  gazing  fixedly  at  him,  ns  if  lie  desired  to  clear 
iway  from  before  him  some  cloud  which  obscured  his 

"Ob!  Heavens !"  cried  Bois-Rose,  despairingly; 
'stneethat  name  recall*  nothing  to  him,  it  is  not  lie. 
Lad  yst  his  featarei  might,  well  have  changed  thus. 
Mat  pardon  m»,  my  young  friend,  I  urn  mad — I  am  a 

The  Canadian  cast,  the  fn;'got  back  into  tho  fire,  and 

M*tnwliil/>,  Fabinn  remained  very  still,  striving  to 
recall  to  hi*  mind  the  chain  of  circumstances  connected 
with  hi.  birth-to  give  form  nnd  snl«tnnce,  in  fact,,  to 
the  feint  outline  of  his  lite,  which  ho  had  heard  from 
the  wiIo*v  of  Arellanos. 

But  ho-/  ro'iM  the  rude  sailor  who  had  nursed  him 

Tli'ro  was,  ho  -  over,  i.i  the  questions  of  Bois-Rose,  a 
■en*vo|Ant  and  disinterested  curiosity,  which  induced 


MHM|  Lstioctly." 


I  nnd 
viber 


"  Nothing  ?"  cried  the  Canadian,  in  a  low  and  melan- 
choly voice. 

"  Nothing.  Yet  I  recollect  a  dark  night  like  this— 
I  recollect  seeing  the  corpse  of  her  I  call  my  mother — 
I  remember  sad  scenes~-but  they  are  all  like  dreams." 

While  Fabian  spoke,  his  companion  had  raised  his 
head — hope  had  once  more  entered  his  heart. 

Fabian  made  a  sign  to  him  not  to  break  the  thread  of 
his  memories,  and  went  on  speaking,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, as  if  it  were  a  work  of  great  labour  to  connect  his 
thoughts.  ■ 

"  lfancy  I  can  sto  a  vast  chamber,  through  which  a 
cold  wind  rushed — I  fancy  I  can  hear  a  woman  sobbing 
— a  rude  and  menacing  voice,  and — noilrng  more." 

These  words  had  little  effect  on  Bois-Rose,  for  ho 
knew  only  the  denouement  of  the  drama  of  Elanchovi. 

"  These  are  probably  nothing  but  dreamB,"  ho  said, 
sadly ;  "  but  go  on — go  on.  Do  you  not  remember  tho 
sea ?   The  sea  is  a  sight  which  one  never  forgets." 

"  I  gaw  tho  sea  for  the  first  time  at  Guayamas  four 
years  ago ;  but  still,  from  what  has  been  told  me,  I  must 
also  have  seen  it  when  a  child.' 

"Ah!"  cried  Bois-Rose,  despairingly:  "ond  when 
you  saw  the  6ca,  did  it  bring  to  your  mind  no  recollec- 
tions ¥' 

"None." 

"  NoneP'  repeated  the  Canadian,  like  a  distant  echo. 

"  None  whatever  but  idle  dreams,  which,  as  you  have 
said,  I  have  probably  mistaken  for  realities." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Bois-Rose  j  "  where  is  thore  a  child 
who  remembers  i" 

"  Yet  amid  these  dreams,"  pursued  Fabian,  "  I  can 
see  the  face  of  a  man— pale  and  rude,  yet  kind  with  all 
his  rudeness." 

"  What  kind  of  face?"  asked  Bois-Rose,  turning  his 
countenance  again  towards  Fabian,  and  endeavouring 
to  subdue  the  emotion  which  was  agitating  his  frame. 

"  The  face,"  continued  Fabian,  was  that  of  a  man 
who  loved  me  well.   Oh  !  I  can  well  recollect  him." 

"  But  you,"  said  Bois-Rose,  whilo  anguish  was  visible 
in  his  features—"  did  you  love  him  also  ?" 

"  He  was  so  good  to  me." 

A  tear  stole  gently  down  the  bronzed  check  of  tho 
Canadian,  who,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  turned  away 
to  hido  it,  and  withdrew  into  the  shade,  murmuring — 
"  Alas !  he  also  loved  me  tenderly !" 
Now  that  tho  moment  had  come,  when  he  was  to  learn 
decisively  if  ho  had  recovered  tho  one  whom  he  so 
sought,  the  heart  of  the  brave  hunter  sunk  within  him. 

Yet,  as  if  determined  not  to  remain  in  suspense  any 
longer,  he  hazarded  the  last  and  fatal  question. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  ono  circumstance  among 
others,  at  tho  end  of  which  this  man  was  separated  from 

yon  in  the  midst  of  '(" 

He  could  not  tiuish  the  sentence. 
He  drooped  his  head  on  his  knees,  and  awaited  in 
trembling  the  reply  to  his  question. 

Kithor  Fabinn  could  not  at  once  recollect  the  circum- 
stance, or  a  ray  of  light  at  that  moment  illumined  the 
darkness  of  the  past.  At  any  rate,  he  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment ere  he  replied  ;  and  during  this  moment  tho  heavy 
breathing  of  the  Canadian  could  be  heard  plainly  in  tho 
still  night. 

"Listen,"  cried  Fabian,"  you,  who  seem  to  bo  the 
light  that  guides  me,  listen  to  what  comes  to  me  at 
length  through  the  dark  vista  of  tho  past.  It  was  a  day 
of  blood  ;  tho  ground  trembled  beneath  my  feet,  the 
thunder  of  artillery  roared  with  a  terrific  noise.  1  was 
lying  in  great  fear  in  a  dark  room ;  this  man  who  loved 
me  approached  me  " 

Fabian  stopped  a  moment,  as  if  to  collect  tho  vaguo 
form  which  ro»o  before  him. 

The  Canadian  was  about  to  remind  him  of  something, 
but  Fabian  stopped  hirn. 

"Stay!"  ho  said.  "This  man  said  to  me,  'Kneel, 
my  child,  and  pray  for  your  mother.'  That  is  all  I 
remember." 

During  this  time,  tho  Canadian,  who  lay  in  tho  shade, 
his  f;ice  lenning  on  his  knees,  seemed  agitated  by  con- 
vulsive tremblings ;  and,  in  a  voice  which  was  almost 
inarticulate  with  sobs,  he  added— 

" '  And  pray  for  your  mother,  whom  I  found  dead 
beside  yon.  " 

"  Yea,  yes !"  said  Fabian,  who  rose  with  ono  bound ; 
"  those  aro  tho  words — tho  very  words !  But  you — who 
are  yon,  who  know  all  that  passed  in  that  tciriblo  mo- 
ment 9" 

The  Canadian  roso  without  replying,  nnd  kneeling  in 
tears,  cried,  in  the  intoxication  of  nis  soul — 

"  Oh,  my  Ood!  I  knew  well  that  if  ho  had  need  of  a 
friend  you  would  send  hirn  to  mc !  Fabian,  Fabian !  I 
— I  was  that  man  " 

A  report,  preceded  by  a  flash  which  lit  up  tho  foliago 
around,  cut  short  his  speech ;  and  a  ball  went  whistling 
into  tho  earth  near  Fabian. 

l'epo  awoke,  nud  started  briskly  to  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   MOTHER'S   I'  B  O  £11  E  Y. 

The  Ronor  Don  Stephen  do  Arechizawas  no  other  than 
Don  Antonio  do  Mclinnn,  younger  brother  of  the  father 
of  Fabian. 

Return! ng  from  a  long  OWM  in  tho  Southern  Semi, 
where,!)*  ho  had  staled  to  tho  Senator,  ho  had  boon 
fighting  against  the  independence  of  Mexico,  ho  learned 


the  marriage  of  his  elder  brother  with  Dona  Luisa.  This 
marriage  was  doubly  fatal  for  him.  He  had  loved  tho 
lady,  as  we  have  before  said,  with  all  the  passion  of 
youth;  and,  with  a  kind  of  fraternal  tenderness,  his 
eldest  brother  had  promised  him  never  to  marry,  but  to 
leave  him  tho  titles  and  fortuuo  of  the  family.  But  tho 
report  of  his  death  was  confirmed  by  his  long  absence, 
oud  his  brother,  rele&sefTfrom  his  promise,  did  not  de- 
sire that  so  ancient  a  race  should  be  extinguished. 

In  niarryiug  tho  woinau  who  was  intended  for  his 
brother,  the  Count  of  Jieuiana  imagined  that  he  waa 
rendering  him  honour.  A  son  was  born  of  this  niar* 
riage. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Countess  lived  a 
very  retired  life,  and  scarcely  ever  communicated  with 
anyone  but  her  female  servants. 

At  tho  hour  when  the  scene  took  place  on  tho  beach 
between  Pepe  the  Sleeper  and  tho  Unknown — that  is 
to  say,  about  eleven  in  tho  evening — the  Countess  of 
Mediana  was,  according  to  her  custom,  seated  in  her 
bed-room.  A  lamp,  which  burned  upon  a  table  in  ono 
corner,  lighted  up  but  a  portion  of  the  room — the  rest 
was  in  shade ;  and  it  was  only  possible  to  distinguish 
the  family  portraits  which  hung  upon  tho  walls,  when 
the  flames  of  tho  fire  cast  up  a  red  glow  into  the  apart- 
ment. Through  the  windows  could  be  seen  a  black  and 
lowering  sky,  and  a  sea  which  seemed  joined  with  it. 

The  eyes  of  the  Countess  wandered,  with  an  air  of 
meditation,  from  this  gloomy  prospect  to  the  cradle 
which  contained  her  infant. 

She  seemed  about  threc-and-twenty  years,  at  most. 
Naturally  pale,  like  all  women  of  Andalusia,  she  seemed 
now  doubly  pallid  with  grief.  Her  eyes  were  black 
and  brilliant,  her  mouth  exquisitely  formed ;  her  whole 
face,  seductivo  in  repose,  was"  doubly  irresistible  when 
animated.  The  dazzlingly  white  and  faultless  hands, 
tho  delicate  little  feet,  the  elastic  and  elegant  form — all 
justified  the  fierce  passion  which  tho  two  brothers  had 
conceived  for  tho  Countess ;  for  wo  must  admit,  that 
the  desire  to  prevent  the  dying  out  of  his  family  was 
not  tho  only  motive  which  had  induced  Don  Juan  to 
espouse  Luisa. 

After  a  few  moments  of  profound  meditation,  tho 
CountesB  took  her  lamp,  and  rising,  gazed  at  tho  infant 
sleeping  sweetly  in  the  cradle. 

Above  the  cradlo  was  a  picture.  Tho  rays  of  tho 
lamp  now  fell  upon  it.  The  two  persons  whom  it  repre- 
sented were  dressed  in  tho  fashion  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  youth  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  with 
a  haughty  bearing  and  distinguished  figure,  was  glancing 
at  an  infant,  who  was  sleeping  in  an  arm-chair.  The 
energy  of  the  gaze  directed  at  the  child  (they  were  bro- 
thers— the  family  likeness  was  striking)  did  not  exclude 
an  expression  ot  keen  tenderness.  This  group,  Which 
seemed  allegorical,  was  no  doubt  designed  as  an  ex- 
planation of  tho  blazon,  which  you  saw  at  one  of  tho 
upper  corners  of  the  picture,  with  this  motto — "  I  will 
watch." 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  tho  infant  which  slept  in 
tho  cradlo  offered  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  child 
which  for  tliirty  years  had  been  reposing  in  tho  gothic 
arm-chair. 

The  Countess,  after  sho  had  imprinted  a  passionato 
kiss  on  her  child's  lips,  raised  her  eyes  to  tho  picture, 
and  seemed  for  the  first  timo  to  observe  the  singular, 
resemblance. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !"  sho  murmured,  as  for  a  moment  her 
fascinated  glanco  was  fixed  upon  tho  allegory. 

Then  a  cloud  passed  over  her  fcaturos,  and  her  form 
trembled. 

Sho  glided  back,  withdrawing  tho  lamp,  and  tho  ta- 
bleaux tell  again  into  obscurity,  like  a  vanished  vision. 

Tho  solitude,  tho  silence,  or  tho  sight  of  tho  picturo 
—  had  they  awakened  in  the  Countess  somo  hidden 
memory?  Was  it  remorso  or  presentiment  that  agitated 
her  form  and  paled  her  check  ? 

However,  as  if  reflection  had  chased  away  her  vain 
terrors,  her  features  gradually  reassumcd  their  air  of 
sad  tranquillity,  and  sho  resumed  her  seat  in  a  corner  of 
tho  apartment,  listening  to  the  sad  waitings  of  the  wind, 
and  tnc  monotonous  roaring  of  tho  sea. 

Lost  in  her  reverie,  sho  did  not  notico  an  unusual 
noise,  which  ever  nud  anon  mingled  with  tho  plaiutivo 
sighing  of  the  wind. 

Presently,  however,  the  window  was  thrown  violently 
open,  a  gust  of  cold  air  rushed  through  tho  chamber, 
and  a  man  leaping  in,  stood  before  tho  terrified  Coun- 
tess. 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  her  feet,  the  astonish- 
ment which  succeeded  her  alarm  could  not  have  been 
greater.  As  if  her  awakened  memories  had  had  tho 
power  to  cvoko  a  phantom,  she  saw  beforo  her,  fierco 
Sad  menacing)  Don  Antonio  de  Mcdiana. 

ilis  palo  visage,  although  exprcssing_  two  opposite) 
feelings — a  fierce  anger  and  an  apparent  irony — did  not 
deceive  the  Countess.  Sho  saw  in  him  a  mnu  who  had 
loved  her,  and  who  loved  her  still. 

Don  Antonio  advanced  towards  her. 

"  Make  no  gesture,"  ho  cried  ;  "  utter  no  cry  for  help, 
if  you  love  your  child  yonder." 

He  pointed  with  his  finger  in  the  direction  in  which 
lay  tho  sleeping  Fabian. 

Ilis  movement  was  so  full  of  power  and  authority, 
that  tho  Countess,  witli  haggard  eyes,  her  body  bent 
forward,  nnd  her  bosom  palpitating  with  emotion, 
romainod  motionless,  contemplating  her  redoubtable* 
visitor, 
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She  began  to  understand  that,  in  the  eyes  of  this  man, 
the  past  was  nothing. 

She  felt  that  she  was  lost;  but  she  felt  also  that  her 
child  was  threatened.  But,  after  a  look  as  indifferent 
as  if  the  life  of  her  child  was  nothing  to  her,  she  called 
to  her  aid  all  her  maternal  tenderness,  and  gazed  with 
prido  and  apparent  satisfaction  at  the  child  to  which  her 
tierce  visitor  pointed. 

Then,  with  a  firm  voice,  she  demanded — 

"  Who  aro  you,  who  come  to  me  like  a  thief  in  the 
night  p  Is  it  thus  that  a  son  should  enter  the  house  of 
his  fathers  ?  Is  Don  Antonio  do  Mediana  a  felon,  that 
he  fears  tho  clay  ?" 

"  Patience,"  he  answered  with  a  smile  of  irony  ;  "  the 
day  will  come — and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  mind  you 
— when  I  shall  enter  this  castle  in  the  clear  day,  amid 
acclamations  and  rejoicings ;  but  this  evening  it  suits 
mo  to  come  in  secret." 

"  What  do  you  wish,  then  ?"  asked  the  Countess,  with 
anguish. 

"  What,  do  you  not  understand  ?"  he  cried,  with  a 
calmness  which  denoted  a  terrible  resolution.  "  I  have 
come  hither  to  make  myself  Count  of  Mediana." 

The  Countess  was  sick  at  heart.  It  was  no  longer  a 
deceived  lover  sho  had  to  pacify — it  was  the  enemy  of 
her  child  she  had  to  combat. 

At  the  words  of  Don  Antonio,  which  no  longer  left  a 
doubt  of  his  intentions,  her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to- 
wards tho  cradle  which  contained  her  child,  and  to 
place  herself  there  as  a  rampart  to  defend  him  ;  but  her 
visitor  fixed  upon  her  once  more  that  cold  and  im- 
placable glance  which  had  overwhelmed  her  at  the 
commencement  of  the  interview. 

His  heart  must,  indeed,  have  been  hard  and  closed 
against  all  th£  best  feelings  of  humanity,  when  he  could 
resist  the  entreaties  of  the  Countess,  who  stood  before 
liim  with  clasped  hands,  her  nostrils  distended,  her 
bosom  hearing  violently,  her  features  distorted  with 
grief  and  terror;  her  whole  person  agitated  with  an 
emotion  which  only  rendered  her  doubly  charming  and 
seductive. 

"Mercy  for  him!"  sho  cried  between  her  sobs,  as 
soon  as  sho  could  recover  her  speech  ;  "  mercy  for  him ! 
You  can  kill  me,  but  what  has  ho  done,  Antonio  p" 

He  smiled  disdainfully. 

"  Who  has  told  you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  wish  to  be  the 
assassin  of  a  child  ?  This  infant  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
treason  of  which  ho  is  the  fruit — a  treason  which  robbed 
me  of  titles,  and  honour,  and  wealth.  But  he  shall  not 
remain  here  to  dispute  with  me  m)'  inheritance.  Con- 
founded among  others,  in  tho  unknown  world  in  winch 
I  shall  place  him,  he  will  never  know  in  what  rank  he 
was  born,  for  you  will  not  be  there  to  inform  him." 


"What!"  cried  the  Countess,  in  a  voico  which  was 
almost  stifled  by  surprise,  astonishment,  and  terror; 
"  what,  you  would  separate  us  ?  Oh,  no ! — no  you  will 
not  do  that!"  she  continued,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  her  arms  extended,  her  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears. 

A  cold  smile  alone  answered  her  prayers. 

The  Countess  started  up,  with  eyes  fierce  aud  angry. 

"  What !"  she  cried  ;  "  are  supplications  of  no  avail ! 
Remember,  then,  you,  who  mock  the  justice  of  God,  that 
this  crime  will  not  be  forgotten  in  heaven,  though  it 
be  unknown  on  earth.  Vengeance  will  overtake  you, 
no  matter  whither  you  may  fly  from  it — even  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  tho  world,  in  deserts  the  most  remote, 
where  the  foot  of  man  never  trod  before,  you  will  find 
an  accuser  and  a  Judge." 

"The  times  of  miracles  are  passed,"  said  Antonio, 
coldly,  "and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  return." 

Then,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  he  added — 

"  Come,  let  us  finish  tliis  useless  scene.  The  child,  I 
tell  you,  has  slept  for  the  last  time  under  his  father's 
roof!" 

"  Heaven  preserve  my  Fabian !"  she  cried,  addressing 
a  prayer,  in  which  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  ascend  to 
the  skies. 

Then  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  who 
had  once  loved  her,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Antonio !  you  whom  I  once  knew  so  grand,  so 
noble,  so  generous,  do  not  soil  your  soul  with  a  crime  ! 
Oh !  no — no.  You  will  not  do  this — you  have  threat- 
ened me  to  frighten  me  merely,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  To  frighten  you — no,  truly,"  said  Don  Antonio, 
with  a  sardonic  smile.  "  Come — come,  I  am  in  earnest, 
and  my  men  aro  becoming  impatient.  I  can  waste  no 
further  time  in  idle  parley. ' 

To  this  cruel  speech  the  mother  made  no  reply.  It 
was  now  too  evident  that,  in  his  cold  and  hardened 
heart,  no  word  of  hers  would  have  any  effect,  save  to 
irritate  and  exasperate  him  still  farther. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next. 


Sunday. — While  industry  is  suspended — while  the 
plough  rests  in  the  furrow — while  the  exchange  is  silent 
— while  no  smoke  ascends  from  the  factory — a  process  is 
going  on  quite  as  important  to  the  wealth  of  nations,  as 
any  that  is  performed  on  busier  days.  Man,  the  ma- 
cluno  of  machines,  compared  with  which  all  the  con- 
trivances of  the  Watts  and  Arkwrights  are  worthloss,  is 
repairing  and  viwling-up ;  so  that  he  returns  to  his 
labours  on  Monday  with  a  clearor  intellect,  with  livelier 
spirits,  with  renewed  corporeal  vigour. 


HOW  I  WAS  "  LYNCHED." 

On  the  night  of  April  1",  18C1,  I  was  awakened  out  of 
a  sound  sleep,  about  eleven  o'clock,  by  three  men,  who 
requested  me  to  accompany  them  to  Jeffersonville,  a 
small  town  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. These  men  I  had  often  met.  One  of  them  I  re- 
garded as  a  good  friend,  and  had  some  confidence  in 
the  plher  two.  I  asked  for  time  to  dress  and  get  ready, 
which  they  cheerfully  granted.  I  carefully  loaded  and 
capped  my  "  navies, '  and,  saddling  my  horse,  started 
with  them,  like  Paul,  "not  knowing  what  was  to  befall 
me  there,"  but  I  fear  without  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
good  apostle,  of  whom  I  had  learned  in  the  pious  home 
of  my  childhood.  I  soon  fouud  these  "  carnal  weapons" 
essential  safeguards  in  that  place,  though  if  I  had  been 
an  apostle  I  might  not  have  needed  them. 

On  the  way  to  town,  my  friend  Buck  Scruggs — he  de- 
served a  better  name — asked  me  ta  ride  forward  with 
him,  and  gave  me  this  information  and  advice.  "  You 
are  now  going  to  be  tried  by  the  Phillips  County  Vigi- 
lance Committee,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  Northern  man 
and  an  Abolitionist.  When  you  reach  the  grocery  where 
they  are  assembled,  seat  yourself  on  the  counter  in  the 
back  part  of  the  room,  whore,  if  you  have  to  defend 
yourself,  they  cannot  get  behind  you.  Make  no  studied 
defence,  but  calmly  meet  tho  charges  at  the  fitting  time, 
and  in  brief  words.  Keep  cool,  and  use  no  language 
which  can  be  tortured  into  an  offensive  sense,  and,  if 
possible,  I  will  save  you.  If  the  worst  comes,  draw 
your  pistols  and  be  ready,  but  don't  shoot  while  ever 
there  is  hope,  for  you  wul,  of  course,  be  killed  the  in- 
stant you  kill  anyone  else." 

I  listened  very  intently  to  this  advice,  givon  as  coolly 
as  if  he  had  been  chatting  about  an  everyday  concern, 
and  concluded  that  all  depended  on  my  cosiness  and 
steadiness  of  nerve  when  the  final  struggle  came,  and 
resolved  to  sell  my  life  dearly  if  it  must  be  r-niiced  to 
the  fury  of  a  causeless  prosecution.  To  my  proposition 
to  escape  then,  having  a  fleet  horse,  he  would  not 
assent,  as  he  had  pledged  his  honour  to  take  me  to  the 
Vigilance  Committee.  Honour  is  as  essential  among 
lj'nchcrs  as  among  thieves,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to 
brace  myself  for  the  encounter,  of  the  nature  of  which 
I  had  but  an  imperfect  conception.  About  twelve 
o'clock  we  reached  the  place,  and  I  was  ushered  into  ■ 
the  presence  of  fifty  or  sixty  as  graceless  scoundrels  as 
even  Arkansas  can  present,  who  greeted  me  with  hisses, 
groans,  and  cries  of  "  Hang  him !"  "  Burn  him  !"  &c. 
Two-thirds  of  the  mob  were  maddened  by  the  vile 
liquor  which  abounds  in  such  localities,  and  few,  if  any, 
were  entirely  sober.  The  hope  that  my.  innocence 
would  protect  me,  which  I  had  cherished  until  now, 
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vanished;  for  I  well  knew  that  drunken  cnt-throats 
were  blind  to  reason,  and  rather  offended  than  attracted 
by  innoc.*Bce. 

Order  was  soon  restored,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Scruggs 
was  called  to  the  chair.  In  this  I  «aw  a  ray  of  hope. 
The  constitution  and  bye-laws  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee were  read ;  the  substance  of  which  was  that,  in  the 
present  troubled  state  of  the  country,  the  citizens  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  court  of  justice  to  examine  all 
Northern  men,  and  that  any  man  of  Abolition  princi- 
ples shall  be  hung.  The  roll  was  called,  and  I  noticed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  present  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee ;  the  others  were  boatmen  and 
loafers  collected  about  the  town.  The  court  of  Judge 
Lynch  opened,  and  I  was  put  upon  trial  as  an  "  Aboli- 
tionist, whose  business  there  was  to  incite  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  slaves." 

The  first  efforts  of  the  chairman  to  get  the  witnesses 
to  the  p-iint  were  unsuccessful.  A  mob  is  not  an  orderly 
body,  and  a  drunken  mob  is  hard  to  manage.  General 
charges  were  freely  made,  without  much  point.  One 
cried  out,  because  I  refused  to  drink  with  him,  "  This 
should  hang  him ;  he  is  too  white-livered  to  take  a  dram 
with  gentlemen;  let  him  swing!"  "Yes,"  shouted 
another,  "  he  is  a  cursed  Yankee  teetotaller ;  hang  him  1" 
In  a  quiet  way  I  showed  them  that  this  was  not  the  in- 
dictment, and  that  hanging  would  be  a  severe  punish- 
ment for  such  a  sin  of  omission.  To  this  rejoinder 
some  assented,  and  the  tide  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
be  setting  in  my  favour,  whea  another  urged,  "  He's  too 
'turnal  smart  for  this  country.  He  talks  like  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer."  (Arkansas  would  be  a  poor  place  for 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession  from 'the  city  of 
brotherly  love.)  "  He  comes  here  to  teach  us  ignorant 
tackwooismen.  We'll  show  him  a  new  trick — how  to 
stretch  hemp — the  cursed  Yankee!"  At  length  the 
chairman  got  them  to  the  specified  crime.  "  An  Abo- 
litionist !  an  Abolitionist !"  they  cried  with  intense 
rage.  Some  of  them  were  too  drunk  to  pronounce  the 
word ;  but  the  more  sober  ones  prevailed,  and  they 
examined  the  evidence.  The  hearsay  amounted  to 
nothing,  and  they  plied  me  with  questions  as  to  my 
views  on  slavery.  I  answered  promptly,  but  briefly  and 
honestly,  that  I  held  no  views  on  that  subject  to  which 
they  should  object',  and  that  I  had  never  interfered  with 
the  institution  since  I  camo  among  them,  nor  did  I  in- 
tend to  do  so.  My  calmness  seemed  to  bafRe  them  for 
a  moment,  but  the  bottle  was  paseed,  and  I  noticed  that 
all  reason  fled  from  the  majority.  Words  gTew  hot  and 
tierce,  and  eyes  flashed  fire,  whue  some  actually  gnashed 
their  teeth  in  rage.  I  saw  that  the  mob  would  soon  be 
uncontrollable  unless  the  chairman  brought  matters  to 
an  end,  and  suggested  that,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
against  me,  they  should  bring  the  trial  to  a  close,  when,  to 
my  surprise,  they  produced  the  letter  written  to  my  fathor 
bat  thirty-six  hoars-  before,  as  proof  conclusive  that  I 
was  a  Northern  Abolitionist.  I  then  saw,  what  I  have 
had  abundant  evidence  of  since,  that  the  United  States' 
nail  was  subject  to  the  inspection  of  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees in  the  Sonth  at  their  pleasure.  The  ruffianism 
of  these  scoundrels  did  not  allow  them  even  to  apolo- 
gise for  "  i.eir  crime.  The  only  phrase  in  the  letter  ob- 
jected to  was  the  unfortunate  but  truthful  one,  "  This 
is  a  hard  place."  I  never  felt  its  force  as  at  that 
instant.  It  served  as  a  catchword  for  more  abuse. 
"  Yea,  weTl  make  it  a  hard  place  for  you  before  you  get 
oot  of  it,  yon  infernal  spy,  Ac."  The  chairman  argued, 
rather  feebly  as  I  thought — but  ho  understood  his  au- 
di—ea  better  than  I  did— that  the  letter  was  free  from 
any  proof  against  me,  that  I  was  an  innocent-looking 
youth,  and  had  behaved  myself  correctly,  that  I  evi- 
dently did  mot  know  much  about  their  peculiar  institu- 
tion, and  he  thought  I  had  no  designs  against  it.  They 
then  went  into  a  private  consultation,  while  I  kept  my 
place  upon  the  counter,  though  gradually  moving  back 
to  the  farther  edge  of  it.  I  saw  the  crisis  was  at  hand, 
(or  smothered  but  angry  argument  was  going  on  in 
Bote  of  men  all  over  the  room.  My  life  was  suspended 
«pon  a  breath,  and  I  was  utterly  powerless  to  change 
the  decision,  whatever  it  mi~ht  be ;  but  I  must  say  that 
■ry  nerve*  were  steady  and  my  hand  nntrcmbling — the 
•n wonted  raininess  of  one  who  knew  that  death  was 
inevitable; ,1T  th«y  should  decide  in  the  affirmative  on 
the  rharge,  and  who  was  determined  to  defend  himself 
lo  the  last,  as  I  well  knew  any  death  they  could  there 
inflict  was  batter  than  to  fall  into  their  hands  to  be  tor- 
Mated  by  their  hellish  hate. 

Darin?  the  consultation,  one  Bntler  Carina,  who  had 
a  good  dead  of  influence  (he  owned  about  twenty  slaves), 
left  the  grocery  with  five  or  six  others,  and  was  absent 
about  tea  minntes.  He  returned  with  a  coil  of  rope 
apon  his  arm,  elbowing  his  waj  through  the  crowd,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  m  favour  of  hanging  him. 
He  is  a  nice,  innocent  young  man.  He  is  far  safer  for 
heaven  now  than  when  he  learns  to  drink,  swear,  and 
M  as  hardened  an  old  sinner  as  I  am."  I  could  not, 
•vm  at  the  peril  of  life,  refrain  from  retorting,  "  That, 
air,  m  the  only  truth  I  have  heard  from  yon  to-night. 
mj  frienHs,  yet  few  and  feeble  in  the  advocacy  of 
say  cause,  *eemed  slightly  encouraged  by  this  rebuff, 
i  and  gained  the  ear  of  the  rabble  for  a  little.  Cavins 
ton  Id  not  be  silenced.  "  This  is  a  fine  lariat,  boys.  It 
laws  iwnng  two  Abolitionist*;  I  gucs*  it  will  hofd  ano- 
ther. Come  on,  Wry*'."  and  a  general  gathering  up  in 
ant  form  of  a  semicircle,  crowding  nearoT  the  counter, 
|  Occurred.  At  the  name  moment,  jumping  back  off  the 
to  inter,  tad  displaying  two  six-shooters,  I  said,  "  If 


i  that's  your  game,  come  on ;  some  of  you  shall  go  with 
me  to  the  other  world.    The  first  man  that  makes  ano- 
ther ste/  towards  me  is  a  dead  man !"    There  was  one 
I  moment  of  dread  suspense  and  breathless  stillness; 
.  hands  were  tightened  on  daggers  and  pistols,  but  no 
'  hand  was  raised.    The  whole  pack  stood  at  bay,  con- 
vinced that  any  attempt  to  tako  mo  would  send  several 
;  of  them  to  certain  death.    My  friends,  who  had  kept 
somewhat  together,  now  ranged  themselves  against  the 
counter  before  me,  facing  the  crowd ;  and  Buck  Scruggs 
said,  "  He  has  not  been  convicted,  and  he  shall  not  be 
]  touched."    James  Kiel  and  Dempsey  Jones — the  other 
I  two  who  had  aided  in  my  arrest — joined  Scruggs ;  and 
;  their  influence,  added  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  my 
pistols,  decided  the  wavering.    In  twenty  seconds  more 
than  twenty  voices  were  given  for  my  acquittal;  and  the 
chairman  declared,  in  a  triumphant  voice, "  He  is  unani- 
mously acquitted."    The  unanimity,  I  confess,  was  not 
such  as  I  would  have  desired ;  but  all  agreed  the  young- 
ster had  pluck,  and  would  soon  make  as  good  a  tighter 
as  any  of  them.    With  a  forced  laugh,  which  on  some 
faces  ill  concealed  their  hatred,  while  others  made  an 
unseemly  attempt  at  coarse  wit,  they  adjourned,  voting 
themselves  a  drink  at  my  expense,  which  I  must  per- 
force pay,  as  they  had  generously  acquitted  me.   I  con- 
fess to  an  amiable  wish  that  the  dollar  I  laid  on  the 
counter  of  Cavins  for  a  gallon  of  whisky,  might  some 
day  buy  a  rope  to  tighten  on  his  craven  throat,  though 
I  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  give  expression  to  my  senti- 
ments just  then. — "  Thirteen  Months  in  thcBcbel  Army." 
By  an  Impressed  New  Yorker. 


"  FAINT  HEART  NEVER  WON  LADY  FAIR." 

On !  never  give  over  your  wooing 

While  a  chance  of  a  conquest  remains ; 
Ee  ever  alert  and  pursuing — 

Who  knows  what  you'll  get  for  your  pains? 
JCever  stay  for  a  moment  to  doubt — 

Never  stop  to  build  "  castles  in  air ; " 
Do  not  fear,  though  at  present  she  flout— 

A  faint  heart  never  won  lady  fair ! 

If  she  find  you  are  .13-e  by  her  side, 

To  turn  over  the  leaves  of  her  book  ; 
Or  if,  when  in  the  park  sho  would  ride, 

Yon  are  ready  to  catch  her  first  look — 
You'll  find,  though  at  present  she's  frowning, 

If  you  still  track  her  steps  cv'ry where, 
Seine  day  your  fond  hopes  she'll  be  crowning — 

A  faiut  heart  novsr  won  lady  fair ! 

Be  ready  to  hand  her  to  dinner — 

Be  sure  you  get  placed  by  her  side ; 
But  if  yon  wisli  really  to  win  her. 

Give  up  all  your  notions  of  pride : 
Be  ready  to  tend  her  out  shopping, 

Or  to  carefully  hand  her  down  stair — 
To  pick  up  the  kerchief  sho's  dropping; 

For  faint  heart  never  won  lady  fair ! 

You'll  give  up  cigars  and  tobacco — 

For  crinoline  hnvo  a  great  liking; 
Bring  bon-bons  for  "dear  little  Jacko," 

And  take  all  his  bites  without  striking. 
To  the  Opera  you  must  escort  her, 

Although,  if  Sir  Charles  should  be  thore. 
Yon  mum  stand  like  a  mute  while  ho  courts  her; 

Fsr  faint  heart  never  won  lady  fair  1 

And  snppose  ot  the  last  she  relents — 

You  being  best  off  of  ber  beaux, 
And  to  namo  "the  glnd  d»v"  sho  consents, 

And  thus  ends,  so  you  think,  all  your  woes — 
You'll  find  ruination  in  mnrringo, 

For  bhc  muH  have  her  carriage  and  pair; 
And  I  fear,  in  the  cost  of  that  carriage, 

You'll  wish  you'd  ne'er  won  lady  lair! 

Daltox  Stows. 


THE  LAWYER'S  STORY. 

It  was  a  rough  evening  for  a  journey  ;  the  wind  wailed 
and  whistled  through  the  trees  by  the  road-sido,  and 
the  sleet  rattled  in  fitful  gusts  against  the  windows  of 
the  old-fashioned  coach.  The  luttcr  rolled  and  tumbled 
about  in  a  manner  that  might  have  suited  a  sailor,  but 
which  was  particularly  uncomfortablo  to  such  a  "land- 
lubber" as  myself.  The  lamps  that  swung  from  the 
roof  faintly  illumined  the  countenances  of  the  two  in- 
mate.'*. One  was  that  of  a  man  of  middlo  age,  but  upon 
whom  care,  or  perhaps  crime,  had  told  heavily.  He 
was  spare  and  attenuated,  and  his  hacking  coui„'h  told 
that  he  was  a  victim  to  that  insidiou3  disease  which 
sweeps  away  so  many. 

The  other  was  a  young  man,  a  disciple  of  Blackstone, 
who  had  been  counsel  in  a  criminal  case  at  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  and  was  now  returning  to  the  city:  in  other 
words — it  was  "myself.  Fop  want  of  a  bettor  occupa- 
tion, my  companion  had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  and  I 
I  was  drowsily  giving  way  to  my  vagaries,  when  I  wasdis- 
|  tnrbed  by  the  motions  of  my  companion,  who  appeared 
to  be  dreaming,  His  hands  were  outstretched  in  an 
appealing  maimer  to  some  imaginary  person,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  muttering  something  which  I  could  not 
understand. 

After  a  while  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and 
drew  forth  a  packet,  which  he  apparently  handed  to  his 
invisible  friend,  whose  sustaining  power  must  have  been 
rather  frail,  for  the  packet  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  coach. 
I  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  when  it  was  suddenly 
I  snatched  from  my  hand,  and  thrust  eagerly  into  my 


companion's  bosom.  As  though  sensible  of  his  rude- 
ness, he  muttered  an  apology,  and  sank  back  and  closed 
his  eyes.  He  was  not  slumbering,  however,  for  occa- 
sionally I  would  find  him  gazing  furtively  at  me  from 
beneath  his  thick  brows. 

An  hour  thus  passed ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  coach  stopped,  having  reached  its  destination.  It 
was  still  raining  when  we  alighted,  but  my  companion 
called  a  coach,  and  was  whirled  away.  I  should  havo 
fared  but  ill,  but  that  tho  fates  sent  my  good  friend, 
Charley  Pickering,  provided  with  an  umbrella.  Under 
his  escort  I  was  soon  en  route  lor  my  rooms.  His  first 
question  rather  surprised  me. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  was  that  you  iust  parted 
with?" 

Charley's  tone  was  a  little  bitter — unusual  for  my 
good-natured  friend.    I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  It  was  my  uncle  Hiram,"  he  said. 

To  me,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  history,  that 
was  a  sufficient  answer.  His  story  is  a  similar  one  to 
that  of  many  a  fellow  with  whom  love  is  a  passion 
stronger  than  self-interest.  His  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  merchant ;  a  man  of  small  education,  but  shrewd,  and 
possessed  of  strong  common  sense;  he  had  been  tho 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and,  consequently,  knew 
the  benefit  of  a  profession.  So,  after  giving  his  son  a 
good  education,  he  compelled  him  to  learn  a  trade,  and 
Charley  had  chosen  printing.  This  was  very  lucky  for 
Charley,  as  subsequent  events  showed. 

Well,  time  flew  on,  and  the  old  gentleman  considered 
that  it  was  time  for  his  son  to  wed.  He  had  long  settled 
in  his  mind  that  Charley  was  to  have  the  daughter  of 
his  business  partner— a  Mr.  Wilson— for  his  bride.  But 
the  son,  all  unaware  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  his 
sire,  had  already  centred  his  affections  on  another 
young  lady*,  both  good  and  pretty,  but  whose  face  was 
her  fortune.  Of  course,  when  tho  father  mentioned  his 
wishes,  there  was  a  slight  difference  of  opinion.  A 
breeze  ensued,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that 
Charley  married  his  Molly,  and  the  old  gent  cut  him  off, 
not  exaetly  with,  but  without  a  shilling.  Charley  hired 
a  little  cottage,  and  by  means  of  his  trade  got  along 
tolerably  well. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  his  father's  hasty  dispo- 
sition, and  was  confident  of  reconciliation  in  a  short 
time.  There,  was  one  thing  he  did  not  relish — his 
L'uele  Hiram  (my  stage  companion)  took  up  his  resi- 
dence with  Mr.  Pickering,  senior,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  Charleys  cousin  Robert.  Both  father  and  son 
were  unprincipled,  and  Charley  was  confident  they  were 
undermining  him  with  his  father,  for  tho  purpose  of 
falling  heirs  to  his  property. 

About  a  month  after  his  marriage,  Charley  received 
a  message  from  his  father,  stating  that  he  was  dying, 
and  wished  to  seo  him.  Beforo  Charley  reached  him 
he  had  breathed  his  last,  having  boon  earned  off  by 
a  sudden  disease  of  the  heart,  to'which  the  old  gentle- 
man was  subject.  Charley's  sorrow  was  sincere  and 
unaffected,  and  his  uncle  and  cousin  pretended  great 
grief. 

Charley  looked  upon  them  with  great  suspicion  and 
aversion.  Tho  will  was  read  ;  and,  as  Charley  expected, 
bequeathed  the  entire  fortune  to  Hiram,  his  brother, 
hie  heirs  and  assignees  for  ever.  It  was  Charley's  opi- 
nion that,  had  his  father  lived,  he  would  soon  have  made 
another  will — this  one  having  been  made  at  tho  time  of 
Charley's  marriage,  when  his  father's  anger  was  very 
keen.  He  even  thought  it  probable  that  another  will 
had  been  made,  but  this  was  impossible  to  prove. 

<  )ne  Sunday  night  in  autumn,  about  two  months  after 
my  stage-coach  adventure,  I  was  sitting  snugly  by  my 
office  fire,  reading  and  listening  to  the  storm  without — 
it  was  another  blustering  evening — the  wind  was  driving 
a  cold,  cutting  sleet,  in  the  faces  of  the  unfortunate  pe- 
destrians, and  1  blessed  my  lucky  stars  that  neither 
business  nor  pleasure  called  mo  forth  on  such  a  night. 
Tho  firo  was  decidedly  comfortable,  and  tho  paper  rather 
dull,  aud  several  times  I  caught  myself  nodding.  I  was 
in  that  delicious,  halOdreamy,  hulf-awako  state,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  knoek  at  the  door. 

Somewhat  surprised  at  a  visit  in  such  weather,  I  arose 
and  admitted  my  visitor.  He  was  a  young  and  rather 
handsome  mau,  but  upon  whose  features  could  bo  plainly 
seen  the  marks  of  debauchery. 

"  You  aro  Lawyer  Cobb  ?"  ho  asked. 

"  1  am." 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  immediately.  My 
filth  er  is  dyiug,  and  wishes  you  to  draw  up  his  will. 
Then,  seeing  me  glnuco  hesitatingly  at  the  window,  ho 
added — "  I  havo  a  carriage  in  waiting,  so  you  need  not 
mind  tho  rain.    Besides,  tho  matter  is  a  pressing  ono." 

I  could  not  refuse  him ;  so,  gathering  the  materials 
necessary,  I  hurried  on  my  great-coat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  whirling  through  tho  nearly  deserted 
streets.  It  was  beforo  a  fine  mansion,  situated  in  one 
of  the  beautiful  suburbs,  that  wo  halted. 

Upon  alighting.  I  was  conducted  into  a  parlour,  where 
a  blazing  fire  welcomed  me,  while  my  conductor  went 
to  inform  his  father  of  my  arrival.  The  chamber  of  tho 
sick  man  was  apparently  jugf,  above  me,  for  I  could  hear 
the  murmur  of  voices  apparently  in  contention;  that  of 
the  sick  man,  feeble  and  remonstrating,  while  his  duti- 
ful son's  was  threatening. 

After  a  tinio  tho  murmur  ceased,  and  I  was  summoned 
to  the  chamber  of  the  dying.  Upon  my  entrance  tho 
patient  motioned  feebly  for  his  son  to  leave,  and  tho  lat- 
ter, with  a  significant  glance  at  his  parent,  quitted  tho 
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room.  When  I  first  entered  the  room  tho  countenance  of 
the  dying  man  seemed  familiar,  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
recognised  my  former  companion  of  the  stage-coach,  and 
Charley  Pickering's  uuclo.  The  recognition  was  mutual, 
for  the  old  man,  afler  gazing  at  me  doubtfully  for  a  time, 
at  last  said — 
"  I  wiJJ  trust  you."  _ 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  produced  the 
identical  package  ho  had  once  before  snatched  so 
fiercely  from  me,  which  ho  handed  to  me,  saying 
eagerly— 

"  Conceal  it  well,  and  9a  your  life  lose  it  not.  Above 
all,  let  not  anyone  behold  it.  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  crime,  and  must  atone  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power. 
Now,  listen :  I  wish  you  to  draw  up  my  will,  bequeath- 
ing all  my  property  to  my  son  Robert.  Poor  fellow !  he 
will  find  it  much  less  than  he  expects." 

Ho  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  continued:— 

"  No  matter — justice  must  be  done  at  any  cost.  After 
my  decease,  you  will  bo  called  upon  to  read  my  will. 
Now  listeu:  before  reading  the  rajL  I  wish  you  to  open 
tho  seided  packet  I  have  entrusted  to  your  care,  and 
read  it  aloud.  I  have  not  tho  courage  to  explain  its 
contents  to  you ;  you  will  know  soon  enough.  Request 
my  nephew  Charles  to  be  present.  He  is  a  noble  fel- 
low ;  I  would  that  my  son  was  liko  him.  I  have  deeply 
wronged  him,  but  the  packet  will  soon  right  him." 

He  sank  back  exhausted,  and  for  a  while  there  was 
silence.  At  length  he  requested  me  to  draw  up  his  will. 
Iu  half-an-hour  this  was  completed,  two  of  the  servants 
witnessing  his  signature.  I  took  the  instrument  with 
me,  and  was  again  conveyed  iu  a  carriage.  The  old 
gentleman  made  no  reference  to  our  conversation  in 
the  presence  of  his  son  or  tho  servants. 

Two  davs  after,  a  notice  in  tho  morning  papers  in- 
formed all  interested  that  Hiram  Pickering  had  "  shaken 
off  this  mortal  coil."  He  had  a  superb  funeral,  and  I 
was  notified  to  read  the  will  on  the  return  of  the  car- 
riage. On  my  way,  I  called  on  Charley  Pickering,  and 
made  known  his  uncle's  wishes.  Ho  was  at  first  very 
unwilling  to  go,  but  I  finally  persuaded  him  to  accom- 
pany me. 

Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  a  large  assemblage  awaiting 
me.  Robert  Pickering  gave  a  visible  start  upon  ob- 
serving his  cousin.  I  proceeded  to  a  table,  and  drawing 
forth  Hiram  Pickering's  will,  I  deposited  it  upon  it.  I 
then  produced  the  sealed  packet,  and  explained  that  it 
was  to  bo  read  first.  Robert  Pickering  muttered  an 
oath,  and  left  the  room.  As  I  expected,  the  packet 
proved  to  bo  the  will  of  Charley's  father,  signed  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  bequeathing  his  entire  fortune — 
excepting  a  small  donation  to  his  brother  Hiram — to 
his  son  Charles. 

I  had  just  concluded,  when  a  pistol-shot  was  heard  in 
tho  next  room.  Suspecting  the  truth,  I  rushed  in,  and 
found  Robert  Pickering  weltering  in  his  blood.  He 
could  not  withstand  the  jeers  tind  scoffs  of  the  world, 
and  had  quitted  it  in  what  many  consider  a  genteel 
manner. 


TALES  ABOUT  THE  GORILLA. 

The  fact  of  the  arrival  of  a  live  gorilla  in  this  country, 
adds  additional  zest  to  the  following  communication, 
which  has  just  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  Winwood  Roade, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Athcwvum : — 

"  Having  spent  five  active  months  in  tho  gorilla 
country,  1  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  M.  Du 
Cluiillu  has  shot  neither  leopards,  buffaloes,  nor  goril- 
las ;  that  the  gorilla  does  not  beat  his  breast  like  a 
drum ;  that  the  kulu-kamba  does  not  utter  the  cry  of 
kooloo,  or  anything  like  it ;  that  the  young  gorilla  iu 
captivity  is  not  savago  ;  and  that  while  M.  du  Cluiillu 
nll'eots  to  have  been  "a  poor  fever-stricken  wretch"  at 
Camma  (June  1st,  1859),  he  was  really  residing  in  ro- 
bust health  at  tho  Gaboon. 

"  I  have  hunted  (always  unsuccessfully)  gorillas,  and 
havo  examined  those  who  were  hitntcrs,  and  reserving 
ulone  such  evidence  as  was  corroborative,  I  have 
gleaned  the  following  facts  respecting  this  ape  of  con- 
tention. The  gorilla  dwells  only  in  the  densest  parts  of 
the  forests ;  he  feeds  exclusively  on  vegetable  matter, 
and  one  kind  of  grass  is  a  sure  indication  of  his  prox- 
imity ;  at  noon  and  eve  he  approaches  the  village  plan- 
tations for  tho  sake  of  the  plantains,  occasionally  utter- 
ing a  wild  kind  of  cry,  but  which  in  rage  (as  imitated 
by  Etia)  becomes  a  quick,  sharp  bark.  By  day,  he 
moves  along  tho  ground  on  all-fours  (as,  having  crawled 
for  hours  on  their  tracks,  I  can  testify),  sometimes  as- 
cending the  trees.  By  night,  he  chooses  a  large  tree  to 
sleep  in.  He  is  exceedingly  wary  and  keen  of  scent. 
"When  the  female  is  pregnant  he  builds  a  nest  (as  do 
also  tho  kulu-kamba  and  the  chimpnnzec),  where  she  is 
delivered,  and  which  is  then  abandoned.  These  nests, 
several  of  which  I  havo  seen,  are  simply  rude  layers  of 
dry  sticks,  and  of  small  branches,  evidently  torn  off  the 
live  tree  by  the  hand.  With  regard  to  his  ferocity,  as  a 
rule,  when  missed  or  wounded,  he  will  charge.  His 
charge,  from  which  the  natives  often  escape,  being 
themselves  nimble  as  apes,  is  made  on  all-fours.  Etia, 
whose  left  hand  has  been  severely  crippled,  informed 
me  that  the  gorilla  seized  his  wrist  with  his  hind  foot, 
and  dragged  his  hand  into  his  mouth  as  he  would  have 
dono  a  bunch  of  plantains.  Two  things  arc  at  least 
certain,  that  the  gorilla  is  less  feared  than  the  leopard ; 
and  the  story  of  the  man  killed  by  a  gorilla  at  Camma  is 


a  complete  fabrication.  Traditional  accounts  of  such  an 
incident  exist,  but  nothing  of  tho  kind  has  happened 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Tho  tale  of  the  gorilla 
assuming  a  boxing  attitude,  and  beating  his  breast 
like  a  drum,  originated  from  Qucnguezn,  and  was  una- 
nimously refuted  by  all  hunters  from  tho  Muni  on  the 
north,  to  tho  Fcrnand  Yaz  on  the  south.  Thus,  iu  an 
obscure  African  village,  an  old  savago  could  tell  a  lie 
which  has  blazed  through  Europe." 

Speaking  of  Du  Chaillu's  book,  Mr.  Reade  says  : — 
"This  book,  so  strange  a  radlange  of  truth  and  fic- 
tion, was  prepared  by  a  gentleman  well-known  in  tho 
New  York  litorary  world,  from  cooious  notes  made  by 
M.  Du  Chaillu  when  engaged  in  these  expeditions.  And 
I  must  do  tho  latter  the  justice  to  confess,  that  from 
tho  same  sources  which  afforded  me  proofs  of  his  im- 
postures, I  learn  that  he  is  a  good  marksman ;  possessed 
of  no  common  courage  and  endurance ;  that  he  has 
suffered  many  privations  and  misfortunes,  of  which  he 
has  said  nothing;  that  his  character  as  a  trader  has 
been  unjustly  blemished;  that  his  labours  as  a  natural- 
ist havo  been  very  remarkable ;  and  that  during  his 
residence  in  Africa  he  won  the  affection  of  the  natives 
and  the  esteem  of  those  who  most  merit  to  be  esteemed 
— the  missionaries." 


THE  PEDLAR  POET. 

Nations  have  their  poets,  and  so  have  small  commnni" 
ties ;  and  tho  poets  of  each  class  are  too  often  compelled 
"  to  write  themselves  into  a  consumption  before  they 
gain  reputation."  To  flutter  away  a  butterfly  life  iu  the 
toot's  Corner  of  a  provincial  newspaper,  and  to  have  in 
prospect  the  epigrammatic  epitaph  of  a  small  editor,  is 
the  destiny  of  the  humble  muse.  But  it  now  and  then 
happens  that  a  local  rhymester  passes  away  unuotiecd, 
less  from  deficiency  of  mental  power,  than  from  the 
impossibility  of  comparing  his  power  with  that  of  less 
restricted  intellects.  To  James  Macfarlau,  a  young 
writer  famous  in  Glavgow  and  the  surrounding  district, 
and  who  has  just  died  in  indigence,  belonged  an  amount 
of  spontaneous  genius  which,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  might  have  produced  verses  of  not  ephe- 
meral worth.  The  son  of  an  itinerant  pedlar,  and  with- 
out education  or  intelligent  companionship,  Macfarlan 
manaeed  to  write  such  lyrics  as  the  following  :— 

PARTING  DAY. 

The  sunset  burns,  the  hamlet  spire 
Gleams  grandly,  sheathed  in  evening  fire, 

Tho  river  rolleth  red  j 
The  flowers  are  drench'd  in  floating  haze, 
The  churchyard  brightens,  and  old  days 

Seem  smiling  on  tho  dead. 

From  pendent  boughs,  liko  drops  of  gold, 
The  peaches  hang ;  the  mansion  old. 

From  out  its  nest  of  green, 
Looks  joyful  through  its  golden  eyes 
Back  on  the  sunset-burnish' d  skies — 

A  smile  o'er  all  the  scene. 

The  running  child,  whose  wavy  hair 
Takes  from  the  sunset's  level  glare 

A  purer,  brighter  tinge, 
Bolls  on  the  grass;  the  evening  star 
Above  yon  streak  of  cloudy  bar 

Hangs  on  Day's  purple  fringe. 

Where  latest  sunshine  slanting  falls, 
Above  the  ivied  orchard  walls, 

The  toll  tree-shadows  lean, 
In  waving  lines  of  shade,  that  nad 
Like  dusky  streams  across  the  read, 

With  banks  of  light  between. 

The  streams  are  gilt,  the  towering  vano 
Stands  burnished ;  and  the  cottage  pano 

Seems  melting  in  the  sun  ; 
The  last  lark  wavers  down  tho  sky, 
The  husky  crow  slides  careless  by, 

The  golden  day  is  done. 

The  above  is  not  first-class,  and  it  is  one  of  the  poorest 
pieces  produced  by  its  author ;  but  it  is  the  only  piece 
which  1  can  lay  hands  on  in  time  to  procure  an  early 
insertion  of  these  lines,  and  it  is  at  least  vastly  superior 
to  the  ordinary  contributions  to  Poet's  Corner.  Among 
the  "  City  Poems"  and  the  "  Lyrics  of  Life"  (two  small 
volumes  published  some  years  ago),  there  arc  many 
really  fine  poems  —  extraordinarily  fine  as  emanating 
from  the  mind  of  a  man  who  for  many  years  trudged 
about  as  a  common  pedlar,  whose  days  wore  spent  in 
hardship  and  poverty,  and  who  was  destined  to  die, 
when  only  thirty  years  of  age,  a  pauper.  On  the  causes 
of  Mactarlau's  misfortunes,  apart  from  the  serious  mis- 
fortunes of  a  low  birth  and  a  wretched  education,  it 
would  be  tedious  to  dwell ;  but  it  has  now  become  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  fact  that  his  wife  and  child  are 
without  a  penny,  and  that  they  have  a  certain  claim  on 
the  benevolence  of  all  men  and  women  who  love  letters. 
Athcnamm. 


Youth  and  Maturity. — Wc  chide  the  restlessness  of 
youth ;  and  yet  a  young  man  had  better  never  have 
existed  than  to  be  satisfied  and  contented  with  all  that 
ho  sees  aronnd  him ;  to  have  no  aspirations  for  the 
groat  and  noble,  no  aims  higher  than  the  majority  of 
those  around  him  ;  to  be  content  to  crawl  for  ever  on 
the  beaten  highway  of  conservatism,  without  one  gene- 
rous thrill,  one  leaping  impulse  beyond  tho  fettering 
boundaries  of  the  past. — Fanny  Fern, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  STKAXGE  AJUUVAL. 

Jules  Davide  gazed  for  a  moment  in  astonishment  at 
Miriam  as  sho  spoko  thoso  words,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  that  strange  look. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Miriam  ?"  ho  said,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  voice. 

"  That  I  do  not  wish  to  bo  molested." 

The  answer  was  given  in  a  harsh,  cruel  tone;  but  it 
was  not  dictated  so  much  by  her  general  feeling  of  dis- 
trust for  him  as  by  her  fear  of  present  discovery. 

"  These  are  very  hard  words  from  you  to  me,  Miriam," 
said  Davide,  sadly  j  "  and  I  do  not  think  I  deserve 
them." 

Miriam  glanced  at  him  in  contempt.  He  seamed 
really  affected. 

"  I  do  not  liko  to  bo  watched,"  sho  said,  pettishly. 
"  There  arc  numberless  opportunities,  if  you  wish  to 
speak  to  me,  without  following  mc  about." 

"I  was  not  following  you,"  ho  answered.  "I  was 
walking  with  Joe  Scammot,  speaking  of  the  escape  of 
your  mother,  when  I  chanced  to  seo  yon  standing  alone 
in  this  dark  spot,  and  thought  you  might  like  com- 
panionship." 

"  Standing  alone,"  ho  said.  He  had  not,  then,  scon 
her  mother.    So  thought  Miriam,  and  she  replied — 

"  If  I  had  wished  for  a  companion,  I  might  have  had 
one.  Count  Pietro  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
been  with  me." 

Davide's  brow  darkened. 

"  If  such  be  the  case,  I  need  go  no  further.  It  is, 
doubtless,  to  meet  the  Count  that  you  have  como  ;  so  I 
will  leave  you." 

Ho  knew  this  to  be  untrue ;  but  it  gave  a  reality  to 
his  former  falsehood. 

Then  he  added — 

"  I  must  say,  however,  that  you  arc  etraugely  indif^ 
ferent  as  to  tho  state  of  your  mother." 
Miriam  smiled. 

"  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  that  if  either  of  us  is  indifferent, 
it  is  yourself.  What,  pray — if  you  can  speak  seriously — 
what  have  been  your  thoughts  lately  in  regard  to  Lady 
Traverscourt  ?  Wo  have  been  here  but  a  week ;  and 
yet  in  those  few  days — in  those  few  hours — you  have 
changed  more  than  you  changed  in  three  years  before.. 
In  jour  own  heart  you  know  what  has  caused  this 
chauge :  can  you  find  an  excuse  for  me  ?" 

Davide  was  silent. 

"  You  cannot — I  knew  it,"  she  cried,  "  or  you  would 

speak." 

"  You  mistake  me,  wrong  mo  greatly,  Miriam,"  ho 
said,  gravely.  "  I  have  been  sad  and  quiet  and  reserved 
of  late,  because  thero  has  been  a  weight  of  grievous 
sorrow  on  my  mind.  Do  not  blaiuo  me  unjustly.  I 
came  here  to  effect. a  certain  purpose,  and  I  fear  I  shall 
fail." 

"Why?" 

"  Through  your  mother." 

"  Through  her." 

"  Yes,  through  her  escape." 

Miriam  thought  a  moment.  Was  this  a  'fuse  ? — was  ho 
lying,  or  was  ho  true  and  faithful  still?  An  unseen 
influence — a  good  influence — held  her  back,  and  sho 
said — 

"  When  did  she  escape?" 

"  Eight  days  ago." 
And  where  is  she  now  ?" 

"  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,"  he  said,  signifi- 
cantly, "  for  thero  is  no  clue." 

"  And  wliat  means  do  you  intend  to  take  to  recover 
her?" 

"  Any  means— any  means,  howovor  strong — no  matter 
what  trouble  is  caused,"  said  tho  doctor,  firmly ;  "  but," 
he  added,  in  a  softer  tone,  "  this  is  not  the  manner  in 
which  we  should  address  each  other.  Let  not  those 
fatal  words  —  words  simple  enough  in  themselves, 
Heaven  knows,  but  fatally  misconstrued — let  them  not 
stand  between  us.  From  childhood  we  have  loved  one 
another;  let  us  not  fail  in  our  first  trial." 

Miriam  was  more  struck  by  his  speech  than  she  cared 
to  admit,  even  to  herself;  but  she  resolved  not  to  yield! 
so  soon.    They  had  now  reached  the  hall,  and  wero 
ascending  the  broad  stone  steps  which  led  into  tho 
mansion.     Thero  was  an  opportunity,  therefore,  fori 
escape. 

"  We  will  talk  of  this  another  time,  Jules,"  sho  said, 
kindly.  "  At  the  present  moment  we  are  neither  of  us  in] 
a  frame  of  mind  to  converse  calmly  on  such  a  subject."  j 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  he  returned,  biting  his  lips  in  vexa  J 
tion,  "  be  it  so ;  a  few  hours  are  sufficient  to  make  m 
great  difference  in  one's  feelings.  Good  night,  Miriam, 
good  night." 

"  Good  night,  Julos,"  sho  said,  very  quietly  and 
gently.  J 

But  though,  her  words  were  calm,  there  was  a  terrible 
tumult  within,   Not  a  tumult  of  lost  love,  or  despised 
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love,  or  jealous  love ;  only  a  tumult  of  disappointment, 
relation,  contempt,  desolatenets,  fear  lest  the  idol 
which  she  had  been  worshipping  so  long  should  too 
■eon  show  to  her  how  much  of  dross  and  tinsel  there 
was  in  it.  Her  tears  came  in  spite  of  her ;  and  in  the 
lonely  stillness  of  the  front  room  she  sat  by  the  window 
weeping  much  over  the  post,  much  over  the  present, 
in  11  over  the  future.  For  she  could  reject  the  past 
and  battle  with  the  present ;  but  of  the  future  she  dared 
sot  think. 

A  step  and  a  voice  mmr  her  roused  her  from  her 
reverie  of  tears. 

••  Miss  Davide,"  it  said,  very  feebly,  very  respectfully, 
"  I  regret  to  see  you  in  trouble." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  Count. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  therefore  proceeded  r— ■ 

"  It  would  be  rudeness,  nay,  mean  in  me,  to  suggest 
my  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  your  sorrow ;  but  this  1  may 
■ay,  I  am  an  observant  man ;  I  have  had  so  much  con- 
tact with  the  world  that  I  am  able  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed  by  others.  1  beg 
of  too,  therefore,  to  accept  my  friendship.  You  have 
need  of  friends  here,  I  can  assure  you." 

The  large,  bright,  glittering  eyes  beamed  on  her  with 
respectful  admiration ;  she  knew  her  danger,  but  then 
die  knew  too  what  he  meant  by  his  significant  voice  and 
words. 

"  Count,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  friends.  We  have  always 
seed  of  them." 

He  took  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  let 
it  fill  again  on  her  lap. 

"  Ton  may  command  me  in  all  things,"  he  said,  in  a 
tremnlons  voice.        • . 

"  What  can  this  man  mean  ?"  thought  Miriam ;  "  can 
he  in  so  few  day*  pretend  to  lovo  me?  I  will  undeceive 
him." 

"  Count,"  she  replied,  "  let  me  remind  you  of  one 
thing  " 

Hero  she  stopped  hurriedly.  She  was  about  to  betray 
herself. 

Fietro  glanced  hastily  round  the  room.  Then  he  said, 
hurriedly— 

"  Fear  not,  Lady  Miriam ;  I  know  your  secret,  but 
with  me  it  is  sacred." 

A  deadly  sickness  was  at  her  heart  i  and  her  words 
came  slowly  and  tremulously — unguardedly. 

■  Do  not  betray  me,"  she  pleaded. 

"  ^o,  no,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  in  his  eye, 
whi'.-a  in  her  agitation  she  did  not  observe,  "  no, 


"  I  will  remind  you,"  she  continued,  and  trying  vainly 
)  be  calm,  "  of  one  thing  which  you  must  surely  have 
irgotten.    My  interests  and  those  of  Lady  Zcla  are 
atirely  opposed ;  you  are  more  than  a  friend  of  hers —  , 
ow  then  can  you  befriend  me  ?" 

"You  are  more  blind  than  I  thought,"  he  said;  "at 
resent,  however,  I  can  explain  nothing.   It  suffices  to 
;11  yoa  that  Lady  Zela  is  nothing  to  mc — not  ev<>n  so 
luch  as  Lady  Marion.  I  will  befriend  you,  and  another,  I 
horn  too  least  suspect,  will  be  my  opponent." 

Sue  dared  not  question  him  :  she  knew  too  well  what 
e  meant.   So  she  extended  her  hand,  saying,  with  a 

"  We  are  friends  then,  Count,  from  this  moment." 
"Your  friend  and  most  devoted  champion,"  he  cried, 
using  the  hand  to  his  lip*,  ami  speaking  with  affected 

Meanwhile,  Jales  Divide,  as  soon  as  Miriam  had  qnit- 
»d  him,  -returned  to  the  spot  where  lie  had  left  Joo 
earn  mot,  whom  he  found  seated  on  the  broken  wall, 
moking  his  pipe  and  whistling  a  popular  ballad. 
"  I  ain't  sorrv  you're  come,"  ho  cried,  as  he  saw 
lavide  approaching  ;  "  for  this  place  is  enough  to  givo 
■y  one  the  horrors  who  isn't  au  undertaker  or  a  mute." 

Have  you  seen  the  light  again  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 
_"Yea,  once;  but  it's  Tike  a  will-'o'-the-wisp,  it  flies 

us  search  tliia  tower, 
cuient." 


i  will- 
it  is.' 
,"let 
io  ha- 


ve entirely  put  everyone  off  tho  scent : 
doesn't  matter  to  you,  does  it  ?  I  shall 

owev*r,  was  useless.  The  tower  stood 
ie  brickwork  had  fallen  away,  so  that 
3  comdr/r  there  was  no  connection  be- 
!  rest  of  the  building.  But  no  door  was 
apparent  means  of  ingress  or  egress  ; 
;  time,  they  gave  np  in  despair. 
>k  hke  business,  do  it '("  said  Joe,  sen- 
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Hut  no 
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md  gazing 
a  them  at 
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d  ground, 
to  peer  in 

ulfol  hand 
they  were 


henntter  <1,  as  he  leaped  down,  "sbo  will 
nch  for  rne  if  f  do  not  mind.  Joe,  yon  can 
nain  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whatever 

ill,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  "  I  have  my  car- 
it  common  —right  a  'tother  side.   So,  until 


you  want  me,  there  I  sticks,  amusing  myself  aud  the 
neighbourhood.    Good  night,  sir." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Davide,  as  ho  walked  off  and 
strode  back,  dejected  and  baffled,  towards  the  Hall. 

On  the  evening  after  this  occurrence,  just  as  the  sun 
was  declining,  after  a  fine  and  pleasant  day,  an  extra- 
ordinary scene  was  beheld  on  Bolton  Moor.  "  The 
earriwan,"  which  Joe  Scammot  delighted  to  talk  of, 
had  disgorged  its  contents ;  and  thero,  in  spite  of  the 
late  season  of  the  year,  the  family  of  tho  showman  and 
their  Thespian  friends  were  regaling  themselves  with 
on  alfresco  tea. 

A  little  round  table  was  placed  on  a  large  piece  of 
carpet  near  one  of  the  waggons,  and  on  it  steamed  a 
large  tea-pot,  into  which,  as  it  was  such  cold  weather, 
Joe  was  constantly  pouring  the  contents  of  a  black 
bottle,  until  at  length  the  liquid  obtained  the  con- 
sistency of  muddy  gin  and  water.  Round  tho  table 
were  found  Mother  Giles,  the  parent  of  Mrs.  Scammot, 
who  stood  bareheaded  beside  her,  suckling  a  baby;  near 
her  sat  Joe's  mother  and  sister,  while  seated  on  the 
carpet  was  little  Fanny  Swetuam, the  dansev.se, arrayed 
in  a  fanciful  garb,  between  a  ballet  dancer  and  a 
Grecian  maiden.  Near  them  was  little  Dick,  also  on 
the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  an  assemblage  of  de- 
lighted juveniles,  who  were  gazing  with  admiration  at  a 
doll  with  outstretched  arms  and  idiotic  face,  which  tho 
aforesaid  Dick  was  putting  through  various  contortions, 
which  were  supposed  to  represent  human  actions.  The 
donkeys,  ridden  by  various  infants,  aud  another  tea- 
party,  completed  the  picture  which  met  the  eye  of  the 
tall,"elegantly  attired  stranger,  who  approached  Bolton 
Moor  from  the  London  road. 

He  seemed,  although  evidently  not  a  native  of  the 
place,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  destination  ;  and, 
coming  up  without  hesitation  to  the  first-mentioned  tea- 
party,  ho  said,  in  a  voice  of  courteous  inquiry — 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  whether  Mr,  Scammot  is  here?" 

Tins  was  addressed  to  Joe  himself,  who  stared  with 
no  little  astonishment  at  tho  question.  What  could 
this  exceedingly  polite  and  well-dressed  stranger  want 
with  him  ? 

"  I  am  Joe  Scammot,  at  your  service,"  he  said,  taking 
off  his  hat  and  making  a  scrape. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  a  minute  alone,  then  F"  returned 
the  new-comer. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Joe,  looking  importantly  round 
upon  his  family  group.  "  This  way,  sir  ;  we  will  go  into 
the  '  earriwan,  if  you  please.    We  can  bo  quiet  there." 

The  stranger  made  no  reply  until,  having  followed  his 
guide,  he  entered  the  little  room,  when,  sitting  down 
on  one  of  tho  rickctty  chair3,  he  glanced  around  and 
said,  in  a  low  tone  to  himself — 

"  This,  then,  is  the  place  where  tint  unfortunate  lady 
has  passed  so  many  years  of  her  life." 

"  (Jh  !  it's  those  Travcrscourts  again,"  muttered  Joo  ; 
"  maybe,"  ho  added  to  the  stranger,  "  maybe,  you 
know  where  she  is  ?"  . 

The  now-comer  eyed  him  fixedly.  Was  this  man 
deceiving  him,  or  was  this  a  genuine  question '( 

"  Mr.  Scammot,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  friend  of  Lady 
Traverscourt,  and  her  daughter  Lady  .Miriam.  My 
objeet  in  coming  hero  is  to  discover  where-  the  former 
is,  but  more  especially  the  latter." 

"  Yon  ho  como  to  the  wrong  shop,  then,"  said  Joe. 
"  Now,  I  don't  mean  it  disrespectful,  but  1  know  nothinfc 
of  it." 

"  That  is  scarcely  correct,"  said  tho  stranger,  stiil 
very  quietly, "  for  Lady  Traverscourt  was  with  you  a  long 
time. ' 

"  Yea,  yes,  I  know ;  bat  she  runned  away,  and  I  ain't 
yearcd  nothmk  of  her  since." 

"  You  mean,  then,  to  tell  mc  positively  that  you  can 
give  no  information  whatever  of  the  present  homo  of 
Lady  Miriam  *  " 

"  Yes— ju*t  so." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  very  well,"  said  the  other,  rising;  "I 
can  only  say  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  your  em- 
ployer. Twice  as  much  33  he  gives  you  for  acting  dis- 
honestly I  could  givo  you  for  acting  honostly.  Never 
mind,  it  is  only  one  more  difficulty,  which  I  must  get 
over  in  some  way.    Good  evening,  Mr.  Scammot." 

And  without  any  further  parley,  the  stranger  left,  and 
went  away  across  the  moor,  over  which  the  dark  shades 
were  now  beginning  to  hover.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  he  felt  a  little  hand  passed  into  his,  and  a  voice 
which  said  — 

"  Please,  sir,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  stranger  turned  and  smiled.  By  his  side,  holding 
his  hand,  was  a  boy  whom  he  had  seen  among  the  people 
of  tho  "  earriwan, '  little  Dick  Scammot,  whose  bright 
honest  face  was  beaming  vip  at  him  with  a  look  of 
genuine  satisfaction  upon  it.  * 

"What  is  it,  my  little  sir  ?"  said  the  stranger,  who 
could  scarcely  repress  a  laugh  at  the  serious  good- 
humour  of  the  nrohin's  oountcnttiico. 

"  Are  yon  a  friend  of  Lady  Miriam  '<"  asked  Dick. 

"  I  am,  my  boy,"  returned  tho  man,  Interested  in 
spite  of  himself;  but  come,  lot  us  adjourn  to  the  hotel, 
and  t  ilk,  if  you  have  anything  to  fell  mc." 

The  boy  willingly  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  annates 
they  were  safely  ensconced  in  tho  room  which  tho 
stranger  occupied  in  the  "  General  Family  Hotel." 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  he,  when  they  were  seated, 

who  nr  .-  yon,  and  what  is  it  yon  have  to  f  ell  mc  '<  " 

"  I  am  called  Dick  Scammot,"  returned  Die!;, 

"  What !  mo  you  the  3ou  of  the  showman  P" 


"  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  who's  sou  I  am,  but  I  ain't 
his." 

"  And  why  did  you  follow  me?" 

"  Because,  sir,  I  listened  and  heard  you  say  that  you 
wero  a  friend  of  Lady  Miriam,  and  wanted  her  address ; 
and  I  can  givo  it  you." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  man  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  some- 
what impatiently. 

"  Sho's  up  at  the  Hall  yonder  with  her  mother,- 1 
think,"  returned  Dick. 

"  Up  at  the  Hall!  why,  her  greatest  enemies  are  there." 

"  Yes,  but  she  passes  as  Dr.  Davide's  sister." 

"  Well,  and  Lady  Traverscourt  ?  " 

"  She's  there  too,  sir,  I  think,"  said  Dick,  "  though 
where  she's  hidden  I  can't  say." 

"  You  are  sure,  however,  that  Lady  Miriam  is  there?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well  now,  Dick,  if  you  are  not  Seammot's  sou,  you 
don't  care  much  for  him.  Come  up  with  me  to  Loudon, 
and  I  will  got  you  good  employment  when  you  are  there. 
Will  you  come  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  thankfully,"  cried  tho  boy. 

And  so,  without  asking  a  question,  but  trusting  solely 
to  the  man's  appearance  and  kind  words,  Diek  followed 
the  stranger  to  Loudon. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Miriam's  guardian. 

Six  weeks  had  passed.  The  Earl  of  Traverscourt  had 
been  twice  buried— once  in  tho  gloomy  family  vault  at 
Farnleigh,  once  in  the  forgetfulness  of  his  friends.  Tho 
only  thing  which  lived  in  their  memory  was  the  pro- 
perty ho  had  left  behind,  and  which  they  each  regarded 
as  his  own  particular  prey. 

So,  six  weeks  having  gone  by,  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  Falcon  Hall  should  any  longer  be  the  abode  of 
gloom  and  sorrow.  The  mourning  garb  might  truly 
still  bo  worn,  but  tho  aspect  of  grief  might  depart  j  and 
accordingly  it  was  resolved  that  a  grand  gala  should  be 
given,  to  make  amends  for  tho  enforced  period  of  quiet. 

Accordingly,  the  first  week  in  February  saw  Falcon 
Hall  ready  for  the  reception  of  tho  visitors  who  should 
have  arrived  at  Christmas  ;  and  among  the  first  arrivals 
were  Captain  Legerby,  Walter  Trcmaine,  aud  his  sister 
— tho  hitter  a  dark,  lively  girl,  of  some  nineteen  years. 
Captain  Legerby  was,  as  usual,  brimful  of  polite  inso- 
leneo;  but  there  was  evidently  a  nervous  apprehension 
in  all  his  movements.  Walter  was  quiet  aud  reserved 
as  before,  because  conscious  he  was  beloved.  Stella, 
his  sister,  was  on  her  first  visit,  and  therefore  naturally 
timid  ;  but'her  bright  eyes  and  broad  intellectual  brow 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  she  was  capablo  of  deep 
thought  and  observation. 

The  evening  chosen  for  the  first  ball  was  an  exceed- 
ingly lino  one,  aud  tho  company  arrived  in  good  time 
and  {000  numbers.  By  ten  o'clock  the  rooms  were  full, 
the  dancing  commenced,  and  tho  guests  whirling  in 
earnest  enjoyment  from  ono  room  to  another. 

Both  Count  l'ictro  and  Dr.  Davide  exhibited  their 
discretion.  Tho  one  danced  two  dances  in  succession 
with  Lady  Zola,  and  tho  other  the  samo  with  Lady 
Miriam.  Then  they  exchanged  partners,  the  Count  try. 
ing  his  very  utmost  to  bo  agreeable. 

At  length,  towards  midnight,  a  gentleman  approached 
Miriam,  and  requested  her  hand  for  a  dance. 

A  tall  young  man,  with  dark  curling  hair,  a  delicato 
moustache,  and  chiselled  features,  to  which  tho  sun  of 
a  foreign  clime  had  imparted  a  brown  tint,  which  did 
not  detract  from  their  beauty  ;  an  elegaut  figure,  a  po- 
lished manner,  and  a  gentle,  sweet,  persuasive  voice. 
One  of  thoso  men  he  was  whom  women  lovo  at  first 
sight,  and  whom  oven  Miriam,  pre-occupiod  as  she  was, 
at  once  admired. 

"  You  must  cscuso  me,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  been 
introduced;  but  I  venture  to  ask  your  hand  for  this' 
dance  becauso  I  know  something  of  your  brother." 

"  With  pleasure,  sir,  I  will  dance  with  you,"  replied 
Miriam,  rising. 

And  they  danced. 

Dancing,  of  all  amusements,  is  the  most  attractive  to 
youthful  minds,  because  it  brings  into  closer  contact 
than  any  other  mode  of  enjoyment  young  people  of  op- 
posite sexes,  gives  them  a  certain  license  to  jest  aud 
laugh,  and  throw  off  thoso  little  conventionalities  and 
absurdities  which  render  life  no  infinitely  wearisome 
and  ridiculous,  and  yet  form  so  staple  a  commodity  in 
high  life,  and  in  imitative  society. 

Miriam  found  her  partner  intellectual,  refined,  viva- 
cious; yet  possessed  of  that  quiet  easo  which  so  well 
becomes  a  gentleman.  Sho  at  once,  as  I  have  beforo 
said,  admired  him,  and  felt  a  sort  of  genuine  regret 
when  tho  danco  ceased,  and,  leading  her  to  a  scat, 
be  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

The  spot  where  sho  eat  was  a  corner  of  tho  room, 
near  the  entrance  to  a  largo  conservatory,  which  had 
been  lit  up  with  coloured  lamps,  aud  formed  a  pleasant 
retreat  from  tho  ball-room,  which  even  at  that  season 
was  somewhat  close  and  confined. 

Prom  that  Spot  you  could  see  the  whole  varied  scono 
of  festivity  :  the  brilliantly  illuminated  apartment,  with 
its  groups  of  exquisites,  paterfamilias,  match-making 
mothers  and  fOSti  daughters,  young  maids  and  old 
maids,  schemers  and  watchers,  lovers  and  flirts.  And 
thence,  too,  you  could  see  into  the  conservatory,  bat  bed 
IS  dim,  religious  light,  and  affording  an  excellent  ra- 
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tiring  spot  for  thoso  who  desired  a  little  sweet  compa- 
nionship out  of  the  reach  of  the  gapers  and  wonderers 
of  the  ball-room. 

In  this  conservatory  there  were  two  persons  at  the 
moment  Miriam  sat  down  near  the  entrance,  and  she 
could  hear  at  once  their  low,  murmuring  voices.  In 
other  circumstances,  she  would  have  considered  it  be- 
neath her  to  listen;  but  the  tones  of  that  voice— tho 
voice  of  Dr.  Jules  Davide — were  sufficient  to  arrest  her 
attention,  and  make  her  cast  aside  all  scruples  of  the 
bind. 

The  person  with  whom  he  was  conversing  was  a 
woman,  and  that  woman  Lad}'  Zela. 

This  was  enough — Miriam  listened. 

"  You  are  talking  to  mo  in  strange  enigmas/'  were 
the  first  words  she  caught  from  tho  lips  of  the  dork 
lady  ;  "  I  must  confess  I  do  not  understand  you." 

1  dare  not  explain  more,"  replied  Davide, "  you  must 
already  have  suspected  the  truth." 

"  I  nave  guessed  that  she  is  not  your  sister,"  said 
Lady  Zela. 

"  You  are  observant — very,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"  Since  when  did  you  think  that  ?" 

"  Tho  lirst  moment  you  spoke  to  her  in  my  presence. 
But  who,  then,  is  sher"' 
There  was  a  momontary  silence. 
Then  Davide  spoke. 
"  You  know,  Lady  Zela — you  know." 
"  I  know  ?— you  jest.   IIow  can  I  know  ?" 
"  She  is  Lady  Miriam." 
Zela  laughed— a  quiet,  amused  laugh.  ' 
"Ah,  ah!  that  is  too 
good,"  she  cried ;  "  that, 
then,  was  your  plan,  to 
pass  off  your  sister  as  Lady 
Miriam,  and  thus  secure 
the  property.    Very  shal- 
low, Doctor,  I  gave  you 
credit  for  more  penetration 
than  that." 

"  You  are  very  wrong," 
said  Davide,  quietly,  but 
tirmly ;  "  she  is  not  my 
sister.  But,  Lady  Miriam, 
I  have  the  proofs  of  her 
existence  in  my  possession, 
and  know,  moreover,where 
the  other  proofs  arc — the 
proofs  of  her  identity." 

"  Bah!  they  are  destroy- 
ed," returned  Lady  Zela, 
with  some  impatience. 

"  They  are  not,"  replied 
Davide.  "  Neither  you  nor 
I,  nor  any  person  but  one, 
could  lay  his  hand  upon 
thoso  papers;  but  that  one 
person  can,  and  will." 

"  Our  compact,  Dr.  Da- 
vide— our  compact!"  said 
Zela,  hastily. 
"  I  never  forget,"  said 


is  pleasant  to  get  out  of  that  glare  and  clatter  for  a 
few  moments." 

"  More  especially,  if  you  have  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion," returned  Miriam,  "and  when,  therefore,  the 
conversation  is  upon  an  intellectual  and  interesting 
topic." 

"  She  has  discovered  all,"  thought  Davide. 

"  She  is  bantering  me,"  thought  Zela ;  "  I  will  go, 
for  it  is  not  time  to  proclaim  war.  Excuse  mo  a  mo- 
ment," she  said  aloud  to  Davide,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to 
my  mother." 

And,  without  noticing  Miriam,  she  rose  and  left  tho 
conservatory. 

Davide  approached  Miriam. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he'  said,  tenderly,  "  what  ails  you  ? 
You  are  cold  and  bitter  and  resentful  to-night.  Why 
is  it  ?" 

"  Why  is  it !"  she  exclaimed,  passionately  ;  "  oh,  look 
into  your  base  heart,  Jules  Davide,  and  that  will  tell 
you  why !" 

"  What  mean  you,  Miriam  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  explain,  since  you  desire  it.  I  have  heard  all : 
I  have  heard  you  betray  my  secret  to  Lady  Zela 
heard  you  speak  of  your  compact  with  her.    Oh,  Jules 
oh,  Jules  !  how  I  have  trusted  you,  and  how  you  have 
betrayed  me !" 

Davide's  features  worked  convulsively  as  he  saw  the 
young  girl  weeping  before  him. 

Weeping,  for  her  strength  had  left  her ;  and  the  great 
despair  of  her  heart  vented  itself  in  passionate  tears. 

"  Miriam,"  he  said,  gently,  "you  are  deceiving  your- 


Jules 


:  never!  You  have 


forgotten,   however,  my 
part  of  the  agreement." 

"Pray  do  not  refer  to 
that  now,"  exclaimed  Ze- 
la ;  "  the  time  is  inoppor-  - 
tune,  and  I  do  not  wish  it." 

"  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing,  however,  since  we  - 
are  both  bound  to  secrecy,' ' 

continued  the  young  jmvsiciau,  "and  that  is  in  ie  'ord 
to  Count  Pietro." 

"  What  of  him  ?"  asked  Lady  Zela,  eagerly. 

"  He  is  an  impostor.    Ah !  you  seem  pleased." 

"  I  am — proceed." 

"  I  will,  since  it  gratifies  you.  lie  is  not  an  Italian 
but  an  Irishman  ;  his  father  served  his  time  in  tho 
French  galleys,  and  he  is  an  adventurer  and  a  scamp." 

"  You  know  this." 

"  I  never  state  anything  which  I  am  not  felly  prepared 
to  prove.  But  why  your  pleasure  at  this  infamy  of 
his  r" 

"  Because  it  gives  me  a  strong  weapon  of  self-defence." 
"  Against  whom  ?" 
"  Against  the  Count." 
"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  playing  me  false." 

Davide  was  silent  a  moment.  Then— 

"  I  thought,  Zela,"  he  said,  iu  a  low  voice — "  I  thought 
Pietro  was  no  longer  anything  to  you  but  a  friend,  and 
had  been  nothing  else  for  some  time.  I  had  thought, 
indeed,  that  I  " 

Miriam  could  bear  this  no  longer.  She  rose  up, 
striving  to  be  very  calm,  and  entered  the  conservatory. 

"  Ah !"  she  cried,  in  a  surprised  voice ;  "  you  here, 
Jules  ?" 

Lady  Zela  gave  a  guilty  start— Dr.  Davide  remained 
where  ho  was,  quiet,  collected,  firm. 

"  Yes,  Helena,"  he  said,  "  it  is  very  warm  in  the  ball- 
room." 

"And  not  so  retired  as  this 
sat  down. 

They  knew  then  they  had  been  overheard,  and  were 
suspected. 

"  It  is  not  for  the  retirement,  but  tho  coolness  of  the 
place,  that  I  admire  it,"  cried  Lady  Zela;  "and  yet  it 
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she  replied,  as  she 


of  disappointed  malice— not  tho  tears  of  petty  spite  or 
baffled  revenge. 
They  were  fa  r  more  terrible,  far  more  bitter  than  th  ese. 
Tears  dragged  from  the  heart — tears  of  crushed  love 
—real  love  trampled  on,  as  if  it  had  been  the  mere  tinsel 
and  gilded  ware  of  affection,  dross  and  base  metal  in- 
stead of  bright,  pure,  standard  gold — tears  which  washed 
away  dear  remembrances  and  sunny  hopes — a  stream  of 
tears  of  which  the  source  was  sorrow  and  the  end  a  dark 
and  stormy  eeean  of  discord,  trouble,  and  oblivion — ono 
more  oblation  in  that  soul's  sacred  temple  to  the  Fallen 
Idol. 

But  with  the  hopes  and  recollections  which  that  sacri- 
fice cast  from  her  for  ever,  came  a  renewal  of  strength, 
a  stronger  faith  iu  the  future — a  picture  not  so  warm, 
and  sunny,  and  bright  as  she  had  once  pictured  to  her- 
self, but  still  sufficiently  worthy  in  its  rectitude  and  its 
honour. 

At  length  the  fountain  of  her  tears  dried  up,  and 
reason  came  to  quiet  and  reassare  her. 

She  still  leaned  her  head  upon  the  couch,  but  her 
eyes'  were  no  longer  wet  with  weeping,  but  fixed  on  au 
I  have  ;  imaginary  point  in  the  future. 

Just  as  she  was  summoning  up  courage  to  rise  and 
leave  the  conservator}',  and  mingle  once  more  in  tho 
gay  throng,  a  hand  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 
She  started,  half  iu  fear,  half  in  surprise. 
By  her  side  stood  a  tall  figure — the  figure  of  hor  late 
partner  in  the  dance. 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene  I  have  described  there 
had  been  two  witnesses.    The  one  a  pale,  haggard,  wild 

face,  with  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  pressed 
eagerly  against  the  glass, 
-     - .  and  taking  in  the  whole 

group  with  eager,  watch- 
ful* yes,  hidden  in  the  dark- 
ness, yet  seeing  all. 

It  had  remained  their, 
while  Davide  was  speak- 
ing to  Lady  Zela,  while  he 
was  speaking  to  Lady  Mi- 
riam, and  it  had  gazed  in 
sorrow  and  anguish  on  the 
weeping  form  as  it  lay  in 
beauty  and  in  grief  on  tho 
couch,  the  golden  tresses 
floating  over  the  white 
shoulders, the  aching  brow 
pressed  against  tho  head 
of  the  sofa,  the  little  hands 
clasped  convulsively,  the 
whole  frame  tremulous 
with  emotion. 

But  when  it  saw  tho 
tall .  figure  issue  from  a 
dark  corner — the  tall  figure 
which  had  been  the  second 
witness — it  started  as  with 
fear  or  strange  wonder,  a  rid 
disappeared. 

It  was  not  witli  fear, 
however;  foras  the  watch- 
er went  away  down  tlio- 
terracc-steps  and  across 
the  grounds,  there  was  a 
smile  of  joy  upon  her  fea- 
tures and  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  on  her  lips. 

Lady  Miriam  was  about 
to  rise,  but  the  other  de- 
tained her. 

"  Pray  do  not  rise,"  he  said,  gently,  and  seating  him- 
self beside  her;  "  I  had  better  at  once  explain  myself." 
Miriam  glanced  at  him  in  surprise. 
"  Explain  what,  sir?"  she  asked. 
Inwardly  she  was  amused,  iu  spite  of  her  recent  grief. 
Was  the  stranger  about  to  make  her  a  declaration  of  lover1 
She  was  quickly  undeceived. 

"  I  have,  he  proceeded,  "  been  a  silent  witness  of 
the  scene  which  affected  you  so  much.  I  have  learned 
from  it  all  I  wish  to  know.  I  was  aware  before  that 
you  were  Lady  Miriam  Traverscourt :  I  was  not  aware 
how  great  a  villain  was  Jules  Davide.  I  am  now  pre- 
pared for  all." 
Miriam  answered  not. 
He  continued  : — 

"  I  now  know  of  what  character  is  his  regard  for  you ; 
what  character  of  woman,  too,  is  Lady  Zela  ;  and  I  know 

the  compact  between  them  " 

"  That  compact,  that  compact !"  cried  Miriam,  seizing 
his  hand  ;  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Lady  Miriam,"  cried  he  ;  "  I  heard  the  com- 
pact in  secret,  and  I  will  preserve  it  as  a  secret,  though, 
rest  assured,  1  shall  act  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  let  me  bo 
your  friend  ;  trust  in  me,  and  I  will  sec  you  righted,  I 
pledge  you  my  honour." 
Miriam  glanced  up  at  him. 

She  could  not  disbelieve  thoso  bright,  honest  eyes; 
I  but,  then,  who  was  he  ? 

"  You  forget  one  thing,  sir,'-'  she  began. 

I    "And  that  is  r" 

You  ask  mo  to  trust  in  you,  and  I  do  not  even  know 

I  had 
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self.  I  am  here  to  seek  a  certain  end  :  leave  me  to  find 
my  means  of  doing  so,  though  your  interests  are  so 
greatly  at  stake.  The  words  which  you  heard  me  speak 
to  Lady  Zela  you  misinterpret,  because  you  don't  un- 
derstand them.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  a  little  deception 
is  requisite." 

Miriam  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  It  may  be,  Davide,  but  it  cannot  bo  necessary  to 
deceive  me." 
"  I  am  not  deceiving  you." 

"  Nay,  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  speak  falsely  to  mo," 
she  said.  "  Leave  me,  Jules,  I  beg  of  you :  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  you — to  bo  near  you.  Go  your  way— a  way 
far  apart  from  mine— since  you  have  so  wished  it.  But 
recollect,  Jules,  I  am  no  weak  girl.  Y'on  have  taught 
me  to  be  strong :  I  will  bo  so.  Remember,  I  am  Lady 
Miriam  Traverscourt ;  and,  in  spite  of  you  and  your 
compact,  I  will  prove  it  before  the  world." 

Davide  trembled,  but  he  concealed  his  emotion. 

"  I  will  leave  you,"  he  said,  "  since  you  desire  it ;  but 
also  because  I  see  you  are  in  no  proper  frame  of  mind 
to  listen  to  reason.  But  let  us  part  friends,  Miriam.  Do 
not  forget  the  long  years  of  love  and  happiness  we  have 
had.    Let  actions,  not  words,  step  between  us." 

"  Actions  !"  cried  Miriam,  indignantly  ;  "  what,  then, 
must  I  conclude  from  your  neglect,  your  coldness,  your 
eagerness  to  avoid  me  ?  There,  on  this  occasion  please 
me — by  leaving  me." 

To  this  there  was  no  response. 

Jules  Davide  bit  his  lip,  and  went. 

When  he  had  gone,  when  she  saw  his  figure  disappear  ^ 
through  the  doorway,  and  she  was  left  in  the  silence  of  your  name." 

that  place  alone,  she  threw  herself  on  the  couch  and  "  Forgive  me,  forgire  me  !_  he  cried,  eagerlv 
1  wept  bitterly. 

Tears  of  blood,  reader — tears  of  blood  ! 
I    For  they  were  not  the  tears  of  passion— not  the  tears 


forgotten  that  you  did  not  know  me 
Durand,  your  guardian." 

(2'o  be  continued  Ml  oil)'  ncxi.) 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

CAVORT  IN  THE  TRAP. 

Tub  moonlight  poured  in  freely  and  brightly  through 
the  window  of  the  library  of  Garthorpe  Towers.  The 
shortly  outlines  of  the  window,  ctcti  to  the  slightest 
tracery,  were  wrongbt  noon  the  pohahed  floor,  ai:d  in 
\hr  midst  was  a  blood-rea  spot. 

That  was  the  reflection  of  the  arms  of  the  I)e  Vemons, 
which,  in  sainted  glass,  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
window. 

I  «ai  the  hoTJT,  the  library  was  not  deserted. 
>dow  sat  the  Lady  Alien,  in  a  simple  evening 
rbite  lilk:  and  the  moonlight,  an  it  ponred  into 
,  crept  slowly,  second  by  iccond,  toward  her 

tlyH  reached  her,  and  a  line  of  light  edged  her 
•mcnt;  then  it  crept  np  to  her  knee — it  illnmi- 
'  hand- — it  wan  reflected  back  from  the  jewels 
*orn,  and  at  last  it  made  .1  glory  round  her  per- 
Yea,  she  aat  there  like  a  state e  in  the  moon- 
:e  a  statue,  beautiful,  calm,  and  motionless, 
be  tat,  the  blood-red  stain  of  the  family  arms 
ested  opon  her. 

rere  her  thought*  dnring  the  Ion?  hour  during 
n  sat  there  so  calm  and  statue-like  ? 
re  expression  to  them  herself  as  b1i»-  raised  her 
he  beautiful  landscape  of  which  the  window 
led  a  view— the  landscape  bathed  in  the  soft 
it. 

I  is  no  farther  hope  "  she  said  ;  "the  miserable 
ifl  elnim  his  pound  of  flesh  to-morrow,  and  I 
ome  hi*  wife.  Ob,  Sydney,  Sydney!  yon  bare 
i,  yon  hare  been  nnmst.,  y.-t  I  forgive  yon.  I 
■  anguish  of  soul  wltich  yon  have  suffered,  ami 
earen  to  give  me  atrength  of  mind  not  to  re- 

msed,  and  tho  tear'  glistened  in  her  eyea — tear? 
than  the  diamond  brooch  that  quivered  on  her 

I  not  own  to  my«lf,"  she  resnmed,  "that  he 
ad.   Hometime*  tho  thought  crosses  me  that 


ho  might  have  becu  less  hasty,  that  ho  might  have  in- 
vestigated further :  but  why,  1  ask  myself,  why  should 
ho  have  done  this  ?  In  his  position  he  will  meet  with 
many  a  woman  as  fair,  as  highly  born,  and  with  many, 
many  virtues  which  I  lack  ;  and,  added  to  all  this,  thero 
will  not  Ik?  the  shadow  of  a  stain  upon  them.  In  his  eyes 
I  must  ever  bo  tainted.  The  lovo  ho  bears  1110  must 
always  be  alloyed  with  suspicion,  for  I  could  not  satisfy 
him  of  my  innocence.  1  have  not  tho  power,  and  if  1 
hnd,  why  should  I  exert  it  ?  He  is  gone:  I  cannot  win 
him  back,  and  if  I  could  ?  Oh,  how  childish,  how  worse 
than  childish  I  havo  been!  I  havo  nursed  a  passion 
which,  if  returned,  would  havo  driven  mo  to  the  very 
fate  which  now  awaits  mc — arvl  with  tenfold  agony. 
Had  I  been  his  bride,  how  hard,  bow  agonising  would 
havo  licen  the  task  of  ending  tho  life  which  be  had 
crowned  with  bliss!  And  yet  I  could  not  have  con- 
fessed— I  could  not  have  lived  in  the  hourly  fear  of  dis- 
covery, and  with  tho  certainty  of  bringing  dishonour 
upon  him.  "1'is  better  as  it  is— far  better.  1  shall  be- 
come the  bride  of  the  man  I  hate,  and  from  his  bed  to 
the  grave  will  be  easy — very,  very  easy." 
Y'  t  she  wept. 

The  shining  tears  slid  down  her  cheeks,  glistening  in 
the  moonlight  as  they  slid,  like  diamond*  loosened  from 
a  string.  And  the  very  calmness  into  which  the  had 
argued  herself  was  only  tremor  and  unrest. 

For  half-.'in-honr  longer  Lady  Alicia  sat  absorbed  in 
thought:  Chen  she  rose  with  drier  eyea  and  with  less 
agitation  visible  in  her  frame,  and  stepping  to  the  bell, 
quietly  rang  it. 

The  footman  soon  entered  the  room. 

"  Is  Mr.  Sharks  in  the  house '("  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  he  is  with  my  lord  in  the  drawing- 
room.    The  lawyer  is  with  'em. 

"  Indeed !  No  matter,  then  :  I  will  not  disturb  them," 
said  Alieia. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,"  resumed  tho  sen-ant, 
"  but  there's  a  man  in  the  'all  inquiring  for  your  lady- 
ship." 

"A  man  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  sort  of  small  farmer-man,  my  lady  ;  he  comes 
from  Grim  wood,  and  his  name,  1  believe,  is  Barton,  I 
told  him  your  ladyship  was  engaged,  and  " 

"  I  will  fee  him,"  said  her  ladyship;  "you  can  draw 
the  enrtaini  and  bring  lights." 

The  servant  bowed  and  retired. 

"  Barton  '("  mused  Alicia,  "  and  asking  for  mo  ? 
What  (an  have  happened  '(  lias  ho  something  to  tell 
me  about  f 'In  vera,  or  about  '(" 

Before  ihe  hnd  time  to  exhaust  her  surmises,  the  foot- 
man entered  with  the  war  lights,  and  the  ungainly  form 
of  Joe  Barton  had  plank  into  the  room  and  approached 
a  vnentit  chair. 


At  tho  first  glance  at  the  man,  Alicia  shuddered.  How 
changed  he  was  since  she  last  saw  him  !  Then  ho  was 
a  well-to-do  young  farmer,  with  a  sinister  look,  truly, 
but  w  ith  an  air  of  respectability  about  him.  Now  ho 
was  a  wreck.  Ho  might  havo  escaped  from  gaol — ho 
might  have  returned  from  the  hulks.  His  face  was  sal- 
low and  wasted  ;  his  clothes  were  disreputable.  But 
what  arrested  attention  more  than  nil  besides  was  a 
peculiar  wildness  of  the  eyes,  as  if  the  man  was  hunted, 
as  if  he  trembled  to  look  behind  him. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Sir.  Barton,"  said  Alicia,  as  tho 
servant  left  them  ;     whnt  can  1  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Do  for  me 'f"  returned  the  fellow,  drawing  a  chair 
unpleasantly  close,  and  laying  0110  arm  on  the  table; 
"  well,  my  lady,  you'll  hear  wh'at  1'vo  to  say,  and  I  think 
you'll  own  that  the  boot's  on  t'other  leg — it's  mo  us 
have  come  to  do  you  a  good  tOXD." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Alicia,  with  sonic  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  thero's  110  mistake  about  it,"  he  went  on. 
"  I've  took  the  trouble  to  conio  nil  the  way  from  London 
— and  it's  no  joke  of  a  ride,  I  can  tell  you — iust  to  bring 
you  a  bit  o'  news,  and  to  give  you  a  chance,  which  is 
dirt-cheap — aye,  that  it  is — dirt-cheap  at  the  price." 

"  Oh,  1  am  to  pmj  for  the  good  turn 'you  offer  mo?" 
asked  Alicia,  w  ith  a  smile. 

"  Why,  yes,  in  a  manner  o'  speaking  you'll  pay,"  said 
Barton  ;  "but  what'll  satisfy  me  will  bo  nothing  to  a 
lady  in  your  position.  Oh,  you  needn't  look  alarmed, 
I'm  not  going  to  stick  it  on — I'll  let  you  off  easy,  and 
no  mistake  ;  but  " 

"  Pray  como  to  tho  point  at  once,"  said  her  ladyship, 
with  some  impatience. 

"That's  it — that's  what  I  am  coming  to,"  resumed 
the  fellow;  "  I'll  first  tell  you  tho  news,  then  make  my 
proposition,  and  then  wo  can  strike  the  bargain.  Now, 
-the  news  is  ibis — Parson  Claridgo  is  dead.' 

"Ah!  he  dead!    How  and  when  did  this  happen  ?" 

"As  for  the  time,  the  night  before  last  is  about  tho 
ticket;  and  as  to  the  way  of  it,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  ho 
was  found  dead  in  a  garret  in  London,  with  a  very  un- 
pleasant quantity  of  blood  spattered  about  him." 

"  He  has  been  murdered— am  I  to  understand  that?" 

"  Well,  so  the  newspapers  think.  Hut  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  point  for  us  is.jthnt  he's  dead.  Now, 
what's  the  bearing  o  that  point  ?  Tho  bearing  of  it  is 
this:  there  was  a  little  a  (lair,  a  good  many  years  back 
now,  in  which  your  ladyship  was  good  enough  to  mako 
use  of  my  poor  services.  Your  ladyship  won't  havo  for- 
gotten it  P" 

"  Forgotten  it !" 

A  shudder  convulsed  her  framo  as  uho  uttered  tlio 
exclamation. 

As  if  sho  could  haVc  forgotten  that  which  was  at  onco 
the  secret  and  the  misery  of  her  lilcl 
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"  Well,"  tho  fellow  proceeded,  "'taint  very  likely  a?, 
you  should;  'taiu't  very  likely  that  any  o'  them  con- 
cerned in  it  over  should.  But  here's  what  I'm  coming 
to :  there  were  live  parties  concerned  in  that  little  trans- 
action— isn't  that  right?" 

"  It  is." 

There  was  yourself — that's  one ;  thcro  wa3  Mr.  Cla- 
vcrs,  the  Squire,  as  wo  called  him — that's  two ;  then 
there  comes  Mr.  Claridgo — throe;  then  comes  mo — I 
was  four;  and  then  there  was  my  old  housekeeper, 
Martha  Grugg — she  made  up  tho  five." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Lady  Alicia;  "  but  what  is  your 
object  in  reverting  to  this?" 

Wait  a  bit,  and  I'll  mako  it  as  plain  as  tho  way  to 
tho  parish  church,"  said  the  other.  "Out  of  them  five, 
one  went  when  Martha  Grugg  tumbled  into  her  grave ; 
that  left  only  four.  Good.  Now,  Claridgo  is  gone ;  that 
leaves  only  three.  Out  o'  that  three,  I  come  next;  now 
what'd  be  the  consequence  if  I  was  gone  P" 

"  If  you  were  dead  ?  " 

"  Well,  dead  or  gone — it's  all  the  same  to  you.  What 
would  be  the  result  P" 

"  Simply,"  she  answered,  "  that  there  would  remain 
but  Mr.  Clavors  and  myself." 

"  Eight ;  and  all  the  others  being  got  rid  of,  you  can 
defy  him  to '  peach.'  It  would  bo  of  no  use  if  ho  did ; 
for,  without  evidence  to  back  him  up,  who'd  believe 
him  P  But  he  daren't  do  it — he's  committed  himself 
too  far  since  that  little  transaction  to  make  it  safe;  so 
that  there's  no  mistake  about  it — your  seoret,  my  lady, 
is  in  your  own  hands." 

Lady  Alicia  looked  at  him  sternly. 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn,"  she  said,  "  by  what  right  you 
d  ue  to  speak  of  any  transaction  of  my  life  as  my 
'  secret.' " 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,"  he  rejoined, "  I'vo  had  a  considera- 
tion for  keeping  it  snug,  and  snug  I  thought  you  wanted 
it  kept ;  but  if  you  don't  care  about  its  leaking  out 
now  " 

"Stay!"  interposed  her  ladyship;  "let  us  keep  to 
the  question  before  us.  You  have  kindly  pointed  out 
my  position — you  have  tried  to  show  me  that  I  have 
nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  impede  my  path ;  but  there 
was  one  little  flaw  in  the  calculation :  you,  the  only 
'obstacle  remaining,  arc  neither  doad  nor  gone!" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Barton,  "  that's  where  tho  pith  o'  the 
story  lays — that's  what  I'm  here  for.  I  told  you  I  was 
ready  to  strike  a  bargain,  aud  it's  a  very  simple  one. 
You  want  to  see  the  back  o'  me  ;  I'm  sick  of  dodging 
about  in  this  infernal  counh-y,  and  I'm  ready  to  leave  it. 
I've  got  some  means ;  help  me  to  the  rest,  and  I'll  never 
trouble  you  as  long  as  j'ou  live." 

Looking  into  the  man's  face  with  eager  scrutiny,  Lady 
Alicia  half  persuaded  herself  that  she  read  earnestness 
of  purpose,  honesty  of  intention  there.  Ilad  she  pos- 
sessed the  means,  her  impulse  would  have  been  to  em- 
brace the  offer,  and  to  thus  avail  herself  of  a  loophole 
which  promised  her  an  approach  to  happiness. 

But  even  as  she  indulged  this  thought,  there  stole 
over  her  mind  with  crushing  intensity  the  thought  that 
she  had  not  the  means  to  buy  either  safety  or  happiness. 
For  both  she  must  look  to  the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke; 
and  when  the  shadow  of  his  presence  fell  upon  her, 
happiness  and  safety  were  alike  matters  of  indif- 
ference. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  offer,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  it.  I  cannot  apply  to  my  father 
for  money  for  such  a  purpose.  No ;  I  have  taken  a  false 
step,  and  I  must  follow  out  the  path  into  which  it  has 
led  me — to  the  end." 

"  Nonsense,  my  lady,"  urged  the  fellow,  with  offensive 
familiarity ;  "  you've  resources,  if  you  only  look  'em  up. 
There's  that  shining  business  in  your  bosom  there"  (he 
pointed  to  the  diamond  brooch  with  his  dirty  finger) ; 
"T'd  be  content  to  take  that.  Give  me  that,  and  I'll 
start  for  London  to  morrow,  find  a  ship,  and  leave  you 
with  only  the  Squire  to  deal  with,  and  never  a  witness 
in  all  England." 

At  that  offer  the  attention  of  Lady  Alicia  was  promptly 
arrested. 

Tho  proposition  was  feasible.  The  jewel  was  of  value, 
but  its  worth  was  not  so  groat  as  to  render  it  of  conse- 
quence, even  in  the  fallen  state  of  their  fortunes.  Aud, 
if  she  coidd  purchase  safety — if  she  could  secure  peace 
of  mind,  and  "with  it  another  chanco  in  tho  lottery  of 
the  future — surely  it  would  be  well  bestowed  ! 

Without  further  thought,  she  snatched  the  jewel  from 
her  breast ;  then,  still  holding  it  in  her  hand,  she  said — 

"  But  what  guarantee  have  I  that  you  will  keep  your 
word?" 

"  I  will  give  you  one,"  he  replied. 
"  Name  it." 

"  No — I  have  a  reason  for  declining  to  do  so  ;  but  I 
promise  you  that  it  shall  be  ample  and  satisfactory." 

Lady  Alicia  held  out  the  jewel,  at  which  the  man 
hastily  clutched. 

"  Take  it,"  she  said.  "  Hitherto  you  have  acted  on 
your  word — the  secrecy  for  which  I  have  paid  you  has 
been  kept.  You  now  promiso  mo  to  quit  this  coun- 
try  r" 

"  I  swear  to  do  it!"  interrupted  the  man. 

"  I  would  rather  have  your  promiso  than  your  oath," 
returned  Lady  Alicia ;  "  but  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
yon  are  sincere.  At  any  rate,  yon  have  what  you  asked ; 
and  now,  what  is  my  security  ?" 

"This,"  said  Barton,  "who  liad  carelessly  thrust  tho 
jewel  into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  who  now  drew 


thence  a  scrap  of  newspaper.  "  You  recollect  what  hap- 
pened on  tho  24th  of  February,  18 — ?" 

"  Ah,  yes — I  recollect." 

"  Bead  that,  then ;  it  is  my  guarantee" 

Lady  Alicia  took  tho  scrap  of  paper,  and  her  eyes 
glowed  with  a  strange  lustre,  as  they  swept  over  tho 
blurred  and  faded  lines  urjon  it. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  No  matter ;  it  speaks  for  itself." 

"  It  does — it  does !  This  is  indeed  a  guarantee  for 
your  sccreoy.  One  line  of  it  is  worth  the  jewel  I  have 
given  you." 

At  that  moment  tho  door  of  the  apartment  opened, 
and  tho  same  servant  announced  that  her  father  awaited 
Lady  Alicia  in  tho  drawing-room. 

With  "considerable  trepidation — more,  oven,  than  ho 
had  evinced  throughout  the  interview — Barton  there- 
upon took  his  leave. 

Ho  had  left  the  house,  and  had  proceeded  beyond  the 
grounds  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  when  it  appeared 
to  him  that  ho  could  perceive,  by  the  light  of  tho  moon, 
tho  figure  of  a  man  following  him  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance. Having  once  formed  this  idea,,  he  quickened  his 
pace ;  but  as  he  did  so,  his  pursuer — if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  he  was  followed — did  the  same. 
Resolved  to  ascertain  tho  real  state  of  affairs,  Barton 
then  subsided  into  a  very  slow  place ;  but  he  did  not 
find  that  tho  individual  gained  upon  him. 

"  It  is  mere  fancy,"  he  at  length  exclaimed.  "  I  am 
nervous  to-night,  and  my  fears  create  shadows  behind 
me!" 

Aud  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  started  off 
briskly  toward  Tretton — the  nearest  town — resolved  to 
take  the  night  coach,  so  as  to  reach  London  oarly  in  the 
morning. 

After  some  hours'  walking,  the  man  found  himself  at 
his  destination.  He  had  little  time  to  spare ;  for  the 
coach  was  already  standing  in  front  of  tho  inn  from 
whence  it  started,  the  horses  impatiently  pawing  the 
ground,  and  the  coachman  in  the  very  act  of  mounting 
to  his  seat. 

"  Any  place  left  ?"  demanded  Barton,  anxiously, 
"  No,"  said  the  ruddy  coachman. 
"  But  there  aro  three  vacant  behind  you,"  urged  the 
other. 

"  All  taken,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

Barton  turned  away  with  an  oath. 

As  he  did  so,  two  men  arrived  on  the  spot,  flushed 
and  out  of  breath. 

"  Here  you  are !"  said  the  coachman,  addressing  these 
arrivals. 

Barton  stopped.    He  saw  a  chance. 
"  But  there  are  three  seats !"  he  said. 
"Well?" 

"  And  only  two  passengers." 

"  Certainly,  coachman,"  said  one  of  the  strangers ; 
"  he  is  quite  right.  There  are  but  two  of  us ;  he  will 
make  the  third.    Jump  up." 

One  of  the  strangers  had  already  mounted  to  the  top 
of  the  coach ;  Barton  went  next,  and  took  the  centre 
seat.  Then  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  him  got  up, 
and  sat  on  his  right  hand. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  coach  started. 

Then  the  passenger  on  the  lefc-haud  made  a  signal  to 
his  friend,  aud,  before  he  was  aware  of  their  intention, 
they  slipped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  over  Barton's  wrists. 

"What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  does  this  mean?"  he 
demanded  indignantly. 

"  It  means,"  said  the  left-hand  passenger,  who  now 
spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  in  whom  he  at  once  recog- 
nised Cutts,  the  constable, "  that  you  are  arrested  for 
tho  murder  of  the  Rev.  Harold  Claridge,  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  instant." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

TIIE  FIRE  IN  SEVEN  DIALS. 

As  hour  after  hour  wore  on  in  the  room  in  the  house 
in  St.  Giles's,  the  impatience  of  Felice  became  extreme, 
nor  was  it  unaccompanied  by  terror. 

As  she  paced  tho  miserable  den,  and  watched  the 
candle  slowly  burning  down,  the  thoughts  which  filled 
her  mind  were  of  an  agonising  nature.  Her  least  fear 
was  that  she  might  be  left  there  in  the  dark  to  starve 
and  die ;  or,  what  was  more  probable,  she  might  find 
herself  a  prey  to  the  lawless  passions  of  those  who  had 
borne  her  from  her  husband's  arms,  aud  utterly  unable 
to  offer  resistance,  or  to  make  her  position  known. 

Then,  the  thought  of  her  husband  added  to  tho  weight 
of  the  anguish  she  endured.  She  pictured  his  agony 
at  her  loss,  and  the  unavailing  efforts  which  he  would 
make  to  discover  her  retreat.  Would  they  ever  meet 
again?  she  asked  herself ;  and  suspecting  but  too  well 
that  Reginald  Clavers  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  iniquity, 
she  trembled  to  answer  the  question  even  to  her  own 
heart. 

Inch  by  inch  the  miserable  candle  burned  down  to- 
wards the  clay  in  which  it  was  stuck-,  the  long  wick 
choking  up  the  flame  ;  and  Felice  knew  by  this  that  the 
night  must  have  advanced  toward  the  dawn,  though  no 
traces  of  it  were  perceptible  in  that  v.  indowlcss  den. 
There  remained  now  but  an  inch  or  so  of  candle,  and 
then  the  first  change  for  the  worst— that  of  utter  dark- 
ness— must,  6he  knew,  inevitably  come  upon  her.  But, 
as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  intense  and  concen- 
trated thought  upon  this  single  point — added  to  weari- 
ness and  long  fasting— produced  the  effect  of  elecp,  and 


unconsciously  to  herself  her  head  sank  down  upon  the 
table  before  her,  and  Felice  slept. 

Rather  let  us  say  she  relapsed  into  a  dream,  in  which 
waking  realities  blended  with  teeming  fancies  ;  60  that 
while  her  body  rested,  her  mind  passed  into  increased 
activity.  She  thought  that  she  still  sat  by  tho  table, 
and  the  light  still  burned  before  her ;  but  as  she  looked 
at  it,  tho  flame — grown  larger  and  brighter — changed 
to  a  bright  purple  colour,  then  to  a  vivid  green,  then  to 
a  blood  red.  Looking  round  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  marvol,  she  perceived  that  the  air  of  the  room  was 
palpable  to  sight,  and  that  it  consisted  of  throbbing 
waves  of  colour,  like  the  effect  produced  by  the  prism. 
Startled  at  first,  she  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  this. 
The  sides  of  the  room  were  no  longer  boarded,  as  before 
she  slept ;  they  wcra  open  to  the  air,  and  looking  out, 
she  perceived  that  the  place  was  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful landscape — that  it  was  a  bright  day  in  April — that 
a  shower  had  just  passed  over,  leaving  the  green  foliage 
wet  with  glistening  dew — and  that  a  glorious  rainbow 
spanned  the  scene,  the  arch  of  it  passing  through  the 
room  in  which  she  was  sitting.  How  it  was  that  a 
candle  should  be  burning  there  in  mid-day,  she  did  not 
ask — such  things  do  not  surprise  us  in  dreams ;  she 
only  knew  that  it  was  there,  aud  that  as  tho  rainbow  iu 
the  midst  of  which  she  sat  throbbed  with  colours,  so  the 
light  burned  blue,  red,  green,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
intesnediate  colours. 

Lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  this  beautiful  sight, 
and  feeling  that  the  rainbow  warmed  aud  cheered  her 
as  she  sat  in  it,  the  sleeper  did  not  for  the  moment 
notice  that  she  was  not  alone.  But,  happening  to  look 
toward  the  floor,  she  saw  the  head  of  a  man  just  raised 
above  it,  as  if  lie  had  ascended  a  ladder  to  the  opening 
iu  the  wall,  and  stood  on  it  looking  up  at  her.  That 
face!  those  eyes!  She  could  not  be  mistaken;  the 
thrill  of  terror  which  convulsed  her  frame  told  her  that 
it  was  Reginald  Clavers  who  thus  gazed  up  at  her, 
with  an  expression  at  once  cunning  and  malignant. 
Unablo  to  restrain  her  terror,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
Anothor  and  another  shriek  escaped  her;  and  then  she 
felt  that  tho  rainbow  grew  in  intensity,  until  she  could 
not  see  tho  face — though  she  knew  it  was  still  there— 
and  then  came  a  tapping,  and  an  answering  cry,  and 
she  recognised  the  voice  of  Jasper,  and  with  an  outburst 
of  joyous  delight  she  started  up — and  awoke. 

To  what? 

To  the  horrible  reality  that  the  room,  which  was 
without  a  window,  and  with  a  barred  door,  was  on  fire ! 

Yes,  in  her  dream  the  hapless  woman  had  overturned 
the  candle,  which  had  rolled  to  the  floor,  and  commu- 
nicated with  the  loose  rushes  of  a  ragged  chair.  In  an 
instant  there  was  a  blaze  ;  the  rushes  were  like  tinder, 
and  the  wood- work  was  little  better ;  and  now,  awaking 
in  terror,  she  found  the  room  filled  with  suffocating 
clouds  of  smoke,  of  falling  sparks,  while  the  heat  had 
already  become  so  intense,  that  she  despaired  of  bear- 
ing it. 

Throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  in  utter  despair  of 
human  aid,  or  hopo  of  deliverance,  Felice  raised  her 
voice  iu  prayer  to  the  Universal  Father. 

Near  the  floor  the  air  was  purer,  and  the  heat  less  in- 
tense than  at  a  greater  elevation ;  and  gaining  somo 
slight  relief,  her  terror  subsided  sufficiently  to  enable 
her  to  notice,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  knocking  which 
she  had  heard  in  her  dream  was  continued,  and  was 
becoming  more  urgent. 

It  came  from  above  the  ceiliug. 

Catching  at  this,  as  the  faintest  possible  chance  of 
escape,  Felice  uttered  a  shriek  of  despairing  entreaty ; 
and  waiting,  fancied  it  was  answered  by  the  rough 
voice  of  a  man.  Again  and  again  she  cried  aloud  for 
help,  and  then  the  state  of  the  room  became  such  that 
she  could  raise  her  voice  no  more.  The  smoke  pro- 
duced a  choking  sensation;  the  heat  stifled  her;  a  j 
singing  of  the  ears,  a  difficulty  in  drawing  breath  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  miserable  woman  knew  no  more. 

She  was  unconscious  that,  upon  her  cries,  there  had 
followed  tho  noise  of  boards  being  torn  up  in  the  floor 
of  a  room  above :  that  next  a  huge  mass  of  ceiling  had 
fallen,  forming  an  outlet  toward  which  the  flame  and 
smoke  at  once  tended ;  that  cries  of  fire  next  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  that  Mother  Casey  having  been 
awakened  from  a  drunken  slumber  by  the  arrival  of  the 
fire-engines,  had  at  the  last  moment  recollected  her 
prisoner,  and— thinking  only  of  her,  however,  as  a  valu- 
able property,  out  of  which  money  might  be  made — had 
entreated  some  one  to  fly  to  her  rescue. 

The  man  who  volunteered  to  that  task  was  the  same 
that  had  given  the  alarm  of  fire — a  poor  country  fellow  I 
lodging  in  the  next  house,  and  who  had  been  startled 
from  his  sleep  by  the  woman's  cries  and  the  smell  ] 
of  fire. 

"  Give  me  the  key,"  he  demanded,  as  soon  as  the 
position  and  peril  of  the  young  prisoner  was  mentioned, 

"  You'll  nivir  find  the  way,  jewel,"  whined  Mother 
Casey ;  "  she'll  be  dead  and  gone  afore  you'll  reach  her." 

"No  matter,  I'll  try,"  cried  the  youth,  and  there-  I 
upon  the  woman  entrusted  to  him  the  secret  of  tho 
hidden  room. 

The  task  the  man  had  undertaken  was  a  perilous 
one.  Already  the  flames  had  spread  through  the  aper- 
ture he  had  himself  made  in  the  ceiling  of  tho  secret  ^ 
room,  until  all  the  upper  part  of  the  house  was  on  firo. 
Aud  though  the  engines  had  arrived  and  had  begun  to 
play  upon  the  house,  the  impression  yet  made  was  very 
slight.  The  young  hero  was  not,  however,  to  be  de« 
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tie  task,  and  taking  Mother  Casey's  keys, 
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Mother  Casey  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cult  of  the  young  man's  exploit ; 
id  into  the  house  in  streams,  and 
reliability  of  her  being  drowned 
death,  she  soon  retreated  into  the 
3d  until  it  was  broad  daylight, 
3  of  her  property,  and  cursing  her 
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CHAPTER  XYTII. 

INSIDE  NEWGATE. 

Untax!  overcome  and  broken  down  in  spirits  by  the 
•hock  to  hi*  affections,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
strange  conduct  of  Lady  Alicia,  Sydney  Grayle  sat  over 
an  untouched  breakfast,  a  few  mornings  after  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  our  last  chapter. 

Young  and  gifted  as  he  was,  and  blessed  with  the 
advantages  of  family  and  fortune,  Sydney  felt  himself  in 
that  hour  alone  in  the  world.  Both  parents  had  died 
some  years  since — the  death  of  both  accelerated  by  the 
Ion  of  their  favourite  younger  son,  Percival,  (whom  we 
know  as  "  Artist  Bob,")  the  sight  of  tvhom  never  blessed 
t  eve"  asaia  in  this  world. 
The>  jaet  indignation  with  which  they  regarded  his 


crime,  and  which  even  their  affection  could  not  tempt 
them  to  overlook,  bad  descended  as  a  sort  of  heirloom 
to  Sydney. 

Ho  had  never  ventured  to  * eek  out  or  to  trouble  him- 
•elf  about  the  existence  of  his  only  and  his  once-loved 
brother. 

Whether  Percival  was  tlive  or  dead,  was  a  question 
which  he  sometimes  asked  himself,  bet  to  which  neither 
c 'nance  nor  Li*  own  exertions  BTei  f  -.rni.-hc  ';  an  answer, 
l'et  of  late,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  question  had 
presented  it— If  with  an  ever-increasing  force,  lie  was 
so  lonery,  «o  heart-broken;  tho  need  ot  love  was  so 
strong  upon  him,  while  those  around  were  so  utterly 
incapable  of  meeting  that  need,  that  his  thoughts  would 
often  wander  back  to  the  old  times  of  childhood,  and  the 
craving  for  a  brother's  warm  responsive  heart  became 
almost  a  pension  with  him. 

On  this  particular  morning  he  was  especially  lonely 
and  dejected,  and  after  seeking  in  vain  to  tempt  his 
appetite  with  the  delicacies  before  him,  ho  at  length 
";  up  the  morning  paper,  and  tried  to  interest  himself 
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particular?     grvo  ly  inters' e 
man.   It  was  the  name  which  liad  caught  1 
of  ClnridgB — which  indnced  him  to  read 
account  from  end  to  end. 

That  name  was  but  too  fnmiliir  to  him,  in  connection 
with  his  brother's  ruin  :  years  had  passed  since  ho  had 
beard  it,  but  the  hated  syllables  now  flashed  on  him 
with  a  sense  of  pain.  He  h  id  no  pity  for  the  man  :  he 
coold  not  hide  from  himself  that  he  rejoiced  at  the 
retribution  which  had  overtaken  th*  destroyer  of  his 
brother's  life-hapr>iue»* :  yet  he  trembled  as  he  road. 
"Murdered  bvsn  nnknown  hnnd,"  ho  found  himself 
iming;  "  who*e  hand  should  that  be  ?    Whose  but 
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my  brother  Percy,  who  under  that  name  has  so  long 
hidden  from  the  world,  hiding  his  shame  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  a  remote  village  ?  And  it'  so,  is  ho  indeed  the 
perpetrator  of  that  crime,  which  rises  like  a  ghost  be- 
tween me  and  my  lore  for  Lady  Alicia  de  Vernon  ?" 

The  mere  Suggestion  thus  raised  in  his  own  miud 
filled  Sydney  Grayle  with  a  strange  excitement.  His 
face  brightened,  his  eyes  glowed  withan  imation  ;  every 
beat  ot*  his  heart  was  audible  as  he  sat  in  the  quiet  room. 

The  more  he  argued  the  point  with  himself,  tho  more 
convinced  he  grew  of  the  truth  of  his  surmise.  That  the 
man  who  had  committed  the  one  crime  should  have 
been  guilty  of  the  other,  appeared  to  him  but  natural ; 
and  thus  by  rapid  degrees  ho  persuaded  himself  that 
the  matter  could  not  be  otherwise  than  as  he  had  con- 
ceived it. 

"And  if  this  should  be  so,"  he  argued,  mournfully, 
"what  a  position  is  mine!  Alicia's  innocence  maybe 
established,  but  at  what  a  cost  ?  I  may  regain  her  love, 
but  it  will  be  at  the  price  of  my  brother's  life  !  And 
yet,  if  he  is  guilty — guilty  of  an  attempt  on  one  life  and 
the  taking  of  another — the  sacred  cause  of  justice 
forces  me  to  aid  in  his  conviction.'' 
•  The  cause  of  justice !  Sydney  Grayle  was  but  a  man, 
and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  act  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  give  the  gra- 
tification of  his  own  desires  a  high-sounding  name,  and 
call  on  sacred  justice  to  ratify  what  he  proposed  to  do 
for  his  own  interests,  but  in  her  name. 

After  a  little  deliberation,  the  young  man  resolved 
that  he  must  at  once  see  the  prisoner  on  his  reaching 
London,  and  satisfy  himself  upon  the  main  point — the 
foundation  of  his  goodly  superstructure — namely,  the 
identity  between  Joe  Barton  and  his  brother  Percival. 

With  thi3  intent  he  started  out  at  once,  and  devoted 
tho  day  to  that  business.  After  6ome  time  and  consi- 
derable difficulty,  he  ascertained  that  Cults  hnd  reached 
London  with  his  prisoner,  and  that  the  latter  was  safely 
lodged  in  "Newgate.  But  he  ascertained  also  that  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  him  at  that  stage  of  the  case. 

Bent  on  accomplishing  his  object,  Sydney  went  from 
one  magistrate  to  another,  and  stated  so  much  of  his 
case  as  ho  felt  justified  in  disclosing,  but  without  effect ; 
ho  had  even  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  prosecute  tho  attempt  in  the  legitimate  form, 
and  that  his  only  chaneo  was  an  opportunity  of  bribing 
the  turnkeys",  when  a  blight  thought  struck  him. 

He  had  a  friend  living  in  the  Temple ;  that  friend 
wu.3  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  officials 
about  the  sheriff.  Without  delay  ho  posted  off  to  the 
Temple ;  but  only  to  find  that  his  friend  was  at  the 
villa  occupied  by  the  officer  in  question,  which  was  at 
Twickenham.  After  an  hour's  delay  he  reached  the 
villa,  saw  bis  friend,  was  introduced  to  the  lady,  and 
urged  his  suit  with  so  much  tact  and  delicacy,  that  she 
undertook  tho  delicate  mission  of  obtaining  tho  order; 
but  only  on  conditio  that  Sydney  should  make  one  of 
tho  party  at  the  villa  that  night,  and  depart  on  his  mis- 
sion in  the  morning. 

Anxious,  feverish,  and  all-impatient,  Sydney  yielded 
with  the  best  grace  he  could.  A  delightful  evening  was 
passed;  and  next  day,  true  to  her  promise,  tho  lady 
handed  him  tho  much-coveted  i.rder,  which  would  open 
to  him  the  cell  of  the  prisoner  in  Newgate. 

With  a  livid  face,  and  a  palpitating  heart,  he  entered 
the  grim  fortress  of  crime — tho  black  spot  upou  our 
boasted  civilisation;  and  his  feelings  were  painfully 
overwrought,  as,  after  traversing  passage  after  passage, 
he  reached  the  cell  indicated  in  his  order,  heard  tlie  key 
turn  in  the  lock,  and  entered  the  cage,  iu  which  a  human 
being  was  confined  like  a  wild  beast. 

As  the  door  opened,  the  prisoner  raised  his  head,  and 
with  languid  and  unexpectaut  eyes  ga/.cd  ut  the  in- 
truder. Sydney  Grayle,  on  his  part,  almost  feared  to 
look  into  the  face  of  the  man  before  him  ;  when  ho  did 
to,  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  him. 

"Thank  Heaven  !"  ho  mentally  exclaimed,  "  it  is  not 
he!" 

"  You  expccled  to  recogniso  a  relation,  Mr.  Grayle  ?" 
asked  the  turnkey,  who  had  seen  the  order,  and  thus 
learned  the  visiter's  name. 

"  I  was  prepared  to  find  a  friend  hero,"  answered  the 
other,  eyeing  the  prisoner  closely. 

"  And  you  may  yet  do  fo,  if  you  choose,"  said  Barton, 
in  a  sullen  tone. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  information  of  value  to  me,  and  you 
are  prepared  to  confess  ?" 

"  Nothing,  except  on  conditions  to  be  agreed  npon." 

"  Will  yon  leave  us  together  for  ten  minutes  '<"  asked 
Sydney  of  the  gaoler.  . 

"Taiu't  to  be  done,  sir ;  it'sagaiust  orders,"  suid  the 
man. 

"Nonsense!  what  mattors  on  which  side  of  the  door 
you  stand,  so  that  your  prisoner  is  safe?"  urged  the 
other,  at  the  came  time  thrusting  a  couple  of  guineas 
into  the  fellow's  hand. 

Li  two  seconds  they  wero  alono. 

"  Now,"  said  Sydney,  approaching  the  prisoner,  so 
that  they  could  converse  without  being  overheard, 
"  what  admission  aro  you  prepared  to  make  to  me,  and 
what  is  youi  price/'" 

"  First  tell  nic  what  brought  you  hero  ?  Who  did  you 
Oxpocl  (o  find?   And  why? 

"Thai  h  my  own  secret,"  said  Sydney.  "Enough, 
Uut  I  did  not  look  for  you.   I  thought  that  another 


"Had  committed  the  crime  for  which  I  am  lodged 
here!  You  aro  right;  I  am  innocent  of  this  offence-— 
as  innocent  as  tho  babe  unborn." 

"  I  daresay,"  remarked  Sydney,  carelessly. 

"  You  know  it,"  cried  the  prisoner,  seizing  him  by  the 
arm  ;  "  you've  admitted  that  you  didn't  come  here  to 
see  me.  You've  admitted  that  you  expected  to  find 
another  man  here.  Now,  why — why  did  you  expect 
that  ?  I'll  tell  you,  because  you  know  that  another  man 
did  this  murder — you  know  it,  and  more  than  that, 
you  know  who  that  man  is." 

Startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the  charge,  and  tho 
knowledge  that  it  was  founded  in  truth,  Sydney  Grayle 
stared  at  Barton,  for  a  moment  unable  to  reply. 
•"You — you  mistake,"  he  said,  at  length;  "T  had  uiy 

suspicions,  but  " 

Suspicions  !"  cried  the  prisoner,  with  utter  con- 
tempt ;  "  it  was  something  more  than  suspicion,  Mr. 
Sydney  Grayle,  that  brought  you  here,  and  you  know  it." 

"  And  admittiug  this  to  be  as  you  say,"  replied 
Grayle,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion, "  wdiat  then  ? '  _ 

Barton  looked  to  right  and  left  of  his  visitor,  to  sea 
that  he  was  not  overheard,  then  in  a  low  whisper  ho 
said — 

"  Admit  that,  and  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you." 
"  A  bargain  ?' 
"  Yes." 

"  Let  me  first  hear  the  conditions  of  it." 

"  You  shall.  You  know  the  Lady  Alicia  do  Vernon  ? 
You  were  her  suitor  P" 

Sydney  Grayle  started  in  surprise. 

"  How  did  you  learn  tlii.s  P"  ho  asked. 

"No  matter;  it  is  the  truth,"  replied  tho  prisoner; 
"5-ou  won't  dare  to  deny  it,  and  you'll  have  to  admit 
something  more." 

"  Something  more  ?" 

"  Certainly.  You'll  have  to  own  that  sho'd  have  been 
made  your  wife,  if  you  hadn't  been  a  fool.  Oh,  you 
needn't  look  big  and  fiery ;  'twon't  frighten  me.  You 
threw  up  Lady  Alicia  because  you  thought  she'd  had  a 
shot  nt  Squire  players'  life,    isn't  it  so  ?" 

"  It  is— I  admit  it ;  but  you  know  more  than  this. 
You  can  tell  me,  yes  or  no,  whether  sho  was  guilty  of 
that  crime  ?" 

"  I  can." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!  For  months  I  have  been 
upon  the  rack.  I  havo  been  tortured  by  tho  thought 
that  I  may  have  been  unjust  to  her— that,  alter  all,  alio 
may  be  innocent." 

'  She  may,"  said  Barton,  with  a  calm,  cold  smile,  "or 
sho  mayn't.  Whichever  way  it  was,  whether  sho  did 
or  didn't  have  a  shot  at  tho  man,  who'd  done  her  a 
wrong  that  no  mortal  woman  could  help  kicking  at— I 
say  whether  sho  did  try  to  revenge  herself  with  his 
blood,  is  known  only  to  herself  and  " 

"  Another?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  that  other  is  ?" 
"Myself!" 

"  Ah !  you  alono  know  the  cluo  to  this  mystery—that 
is  your  assertion  r' 

"Bight;  and  if  I  die,  it  dies  with  mc.  You  under- 
stand that,  and  you'll  understand,  too,  what  I'm  goiugto 
.say  next.  You  ace,  it  so  happens,  Mr.  Sydney,  that 
both  of  us  has  got  what  t'other  wants.  1  vo  got  tho 
real  facts  about  that  little  affair  at  Grimwood,  and 
you've  got  hold  of  the  truth  about  this  little  affair  of 
mine;  that's  about  how  it  stands,  and  that's  why  you 
and  I  are  in  a  right  groovo  for  striking  a  bargain.  You 
give  up  the  name  of  tho  man  who  did  this  murder  iu 
my  room,  and  I'll  give  yon  the  truth  about  Lady  Alicia 
—  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  to  it  before  nny  justice  iu 
England." 

Tho  position  was  a  novel  and  very  trying  one  for 
Sydney  Grayle. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  had  an  instinctive  conviction 
that  Claridgc  had  fallen  by  his  brother's  hand;  and 
certainly,  the  bearing- of  tho  prisoner  before  him  con- 
firmed rather  than  negatived  that  idea.  Looking  at 
Barton's  manner,  ho  could  not  regard  him  in  any  other 
Light  than  as  an  innocent  man,  and  he  felt  that  if  ho 
pemed  the  outcast  brother,  upon  whom  his  suspicions 
lighted,  ho  might  probably  save  the  innocent,  and  assist 
in  tho  conviction  of  the  guilty.  And  as  the  inducement 
to  do  this,  there  was  tho  promise  that  ho  should  know 
the  truth  about  a  matter  in  which  his  life's  happiness 
was  at  stake,  and  that  from  a  man  who  obviously  was 
no  stranger  to  the  facts. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  had  only  a  suspicion  of 
tho  truth — nothing  more ;  he  could  not  positively  assert 
that  Percival  Giaylo  had  raised  a  murderous  hand 
against  his  old  enemy.  And  even  if  ho  could  have  done 
this — Percival  Grayle  was  his  own  brother.  Fallen, 
degraded,  debased — but  still  his  brother. 

And  as  he  thought  over  the  matter,  rapidly  and  ear- 
nestly, he  could  but  feel  that  though  this  bargain  ouco 
Struck  might  yield  him  all  that  ho  asked  of  life,  yet,  on 
tho  other  baud,  tho  price  was  terrible. 

"No,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  cannot  purchaso  even 
happiness  at  such  a  cost.  It  is  too  dear,  when  bought 
with  a  brother's  blood!" 

Whiloho  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  tho  eyes  of  Bar* 
ton  ware  npon  his  face,  waleliing  every  movement;  und 
as  the  prisoner  looked  he  read  the  decision. 

"  You  decline  r"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Sydney;  "you  ask  of  mc  a  condition 
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which  I  am  not  prepared  to  acecdo  to.  You  ask  the 
name  of  the  man  who  committed  this  murder.  I  do  not 
know  it." 

Uarton  turned  from  him  impatiently. 

"  Of  courso  not,"  he  said.  "  Of  course  you  didn't 
stand  hy  his  side  and  watch  him.  •  You  didn't  hand  him 
the  knife  when  lie  was  ready.  You  didn't  catch  the 
blood  in  his  hat.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Nobody  thought  you 
did.  You  wasn't  consulted,  and  you  wasn't  an  accom- 
plice ;  but  for  all  that,  you  know  the  man,  because  you 
came  here  to  sec  him." 

"  Whatever  I  know,  or  do  not  know,"  returned  Syd- 
ney, growing  angry,  "  I  don't  entertain  your  proposal. 
I  would  almost  give  my  own  life  for  the  fact  which  you 
say  you  have  in  your  keeping ;  but  I  won't  buy  it  with 
the  blood  of  one  who  may  be  innocent." 

"  Good,"  said  Barton,  with  a  demoniacal  grin  ;  "and 
if  I  die  to-morrow,  I  shall  die  all  the  happier  from 
knowing  that  my  grave  makes  a  barrier  which  you  and 
Lady  Alicia  can  never  cross.  From  this  moment  my 
lips  are  sealed,  and  the  shadow  of  that  crime  will  rest 
upon  her  to  the  tomb." 

With  theso  words  he  turned  from  Sydney  Grayle, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  spoken  his  final  word ; 
at  the  same  momont  the  turnkey  entered,  and  tho  inter- 
view was  at  an  end.  But  all  day  and  all  night  the  pri- 
soner wearied  his  brain  in  conjecturing  upon  whom 
Sydney  Gray le's  suspicions  had  fallen.  Alas  for  him! 
lie  was  ignorant  of  one  little  fact.  He  did  not  know 
that  his  wild  companion,  Bob,  was  Sydney  Grayle' s 
brother,  or  the  knowledge  of  that  simplo  fact  might 
have  directed  his  suspicions  to  the  right  quarter,  and 
might  have  saved  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AFTER  THE  FIRE. 

THROUGHOUT  the  night  succeeding  his  interview  with 
Barton  at  Newgate,  Sydney  Grayle  paced  the  streets  in 
a  feverish  and  excited  state,  which  would  not  let  him 
rest. 

Again  and  again  he  found  himself  drawn,  as  if  by 
magic,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  black,  frowning 
waits,  cursing  the  fate  which  had  given  the  secret  of 
his  happiness  to  that  living  tomb,  yet  powerless  to  de- 
vise the  means  whereby  to  help  himself. 

If  he  could  ascertain  with  certainty  the  guilt  of  his 
brother,  he  asked  himself,  what  ought  to  be  his  conduct 
in  that  case  ? 

And,  if  he  gained  the  secret,  what  would  be  its  na- 
ture ?  Would  it  secure  his  happiness,  or  doom  him  to 
life-long  misery  ? 

Over  this  latter  question  he  pondered  intently.  Ho 
tried  to  guess  from  Barton's  manner  what  he  had  to 
confess,  whether  his  own,  or  the  knowledge  of  Alicia's 
guilt? 

Of  course,  all  this  was  fruitless,  wearying  work  ;  but 
it  occupied  his  mind,  and  kept  him  wondering  and  still 
wondering. 

Chance  rather  than  design  at  length  drew  his  steps 
far  to  the  westward,  and  he  had  approached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Martin's-lane,  when  a  cry  like  that  of 
"  tire"  aroused  his  attention.  Looking  up,  he  perceived 
that,  at  the  end  of  tho  street  he  was  passing,  a  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  flames  were  issuing  from  the  win- 
dows of  a  house. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  reached  tho  crowd,  and  was 
yet  lingering  upon  the  outskirts  of  it,  when  he  saw  the 
doer  of  a  house,  adjoining  that  in  which  the  fire  was 
raging,  softly  open,  and  a  man  emerged,  bearing  an  ap- 
perently  senseless  woman  on  his  shoulder.  Although 
the  house  adjoined  the  one  which  was  rapidly  consu- 
ming, the  door  was  at  its  further  extremity,  and,  as  the 
man  instantly  stole  off  down  the  street,  tho  circum- 
stance of  his  appearance  attracted  little  attention. 
Sydney,  however,  hoping  to  render  some  assistance, 
followed  the  burdened  man,  and  was  about  to  address 
him,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  fellow  stopped,  looked 
at  him  earnestly,  and  said— 

"  What,  Bob  !    Arc  you  there,  man  ?" 

"  You  mistake,"  said  Sydney. 

"  Why,  so  I  do,  now  that  you  speak,"  answered  the 
other.  "  I  took  you  for  our  Bob — you're  his  very 
moral." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Sydney.  His  resemblance 
to  his  lost  brother  was  always  striking — here  might  be 
a  clue  to  the  retreat  of  the  prodigal  son. 

"  One  moment,"  lie  said,  following  the  man  ;  "  do 
you  know  the  name  of  the  man  you  call  Bob  ?  Was  his 
real  name  Percival?" 

"I've  heard  that  it  was,"  answered  the  other. 

"And  he — where  is  he?"  demanded  Sydney,  with 
suddeu  energy.  "  Let  me  take  that  woman  while  you 
answer  me.    Where  arc  you  bearing  her  ?" 

"  Anywhere,"  replied  the  man —  anywhere  from  that 
plaee." 

It  was  difficult  in  the  early  grey  of  morning  to  know 
where  to  convey  an  insensible  woman ;  but  Sydney  re- 
collected a  quiet  square  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
his  suggestion  they  made  for  that,  and  having  reached 
it,  placed  their  burden  upon  a  door-step  beneath  an 
over-arching  portico,  until  they  had  time  to  consider 
what  might  next  be  done. 

But  first  Sydney  could  not  resist  following  up  with 
questions  the  information  he  had  just  received. 

"  Tko  man  for  whom  you  took  me,"  he  said,  "is  my 


brother,  Percival  Grayle.  At  this  moment,  any  clue 
which  you  can  give  me  to  him  will  bo  a  favour  greater 
than  I  can  ever  hope  to  repay.  Take  me  to  him,  and 
you  may  bo  the  means  of  securing  my  life's  happiness, 
and  that  of  another,  whoso  happiness  is  even  more  pre- 
cious to  me  than  my  own." 

"  What  you  ask,"  replied  the  other,  "  is  impossible. 
For  several  days  he  has  disappeared  from  among  his 
friends,  and  they  haven't  a  notion  of  his  hiding-placo." 

"You  think  he  is  hiding,  then?"  demanded  Sydney, 
sharply. 

The  man  did  not  reply,  for  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  woman  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  forgot  all 
else.  Sydney  Grayle  also  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  recovery  of  their  fair  charge ;  and  while  they  slowly 
watched  and  tended  her,  he  ascertained  the  naturo  of 
her  position,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  stranger  for  her 
escape  and  recovery. 

Tho  revelation  which  the  man  made  amounted  to  this, 
strengthened  in  some  few  particulars  by  subsequent  con- 
versations. 

His  name,  he  admitted — but  this  was  after  some  re- 
luctanco — was  Horrocks.  He  was,  as  wo  know,  a  pea- 
sant, native  of  Grimwood,  but  had  como  to  London 
becauso  others  of  his  friends  and  associates  had  come 
there  also.  He  did  not  state  at  this  period — which, 
nevertheless,  was  the  fact — that  his  chief  indueement  in 
coming  to  town  was  to  be  near  his  best  friend  Jasper 
Fairholt,  in  whose  innocence  he  had  been  a  firm  be- 
liever, and  in  whom  he  took  an  interest  which  nothing 
could  overcome. 

While  in  London  he  had,  he  said,  lived  as  he  had  ever 
lived,  by  the  exertions  of  his  own  hands,  in  his  own  free 
and  independent  way.  But  as  his  labour  was  both  hard 
and  unremunerative,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
by  lodging  in  the  very  lowest  quarters ;  and  was  at  that 
time  renting  a  single  room  in  the  house  in  Seven  Dials, 
from  which  ho  had  rescued  tho  woman  whom  they  were 
endeavouring  to  revive. 

Of  her  presence  in  that  house,  he  was,  he  said,  igno- 
rant until  he  snatched  her  from  the  flames.  Having 
returned  homo  late  (after  a  long  search  for  his  friend's 
wife),  he  was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  when  a  cry,  raised 
by  a  woman,  startled  him.  He  perceived  that  it  came 
from  the  floor  beneath,  and  soon  after  smoke  stealing 
up  through  the  cracks  of  the  boards,  indicated  the  naturo 
of  the  danger  of  which  that  cry  had  given  the  alarm. 
With  what  followed  wc  are  well  acquainted.  We  need 
only  say  that,  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the  secret 
room,  Horrocks  had  been  enabled  to  carry  off  his  prize 
unpercoived  through  the  next  house.  And  this  course 
ho  adopted  because,  by  a  singular  Providence,  he  had, 
at  the  moment  of  rescue,  recognised  in  the  helpless 
being  before  him  tho  very  woman  whom  he  had  spent 
the  night  in  searching  out — Mr.  David's  young  wife ! 

"But  how,"  asked  the  young  man,  "  chanced  it  that 
she  was  in  that  place  ?  Had  she  left  her  home  volun- 
tarily,  or  had  she  been  stolen  from  thenco,  and  if  so, 
who  was  the  ruffian  guilty  of  her  abduction  ?" 

To  this  Horrocks  answered,  at  first  reluctantly,  by  a 
statement  of  such  of  the  facts  as  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  communicate  ;  and  when  pressed,  he  did  not  hesitato 
to  confess  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Reginald  Clavers,  the  young  Squiro  of  Grim- 
wood,  that  the  evil  had  been  wrought.  The  Squire,  ho 
added,  had  a  reason  beyond  that  of  mere  love  for  the 
woman  for  committing  this  atrocity. 

An  idea  suddenly  presented  itself  to  Sydney  Grayle. 

"  You  call  your  friend  Mr.  David,"  ho  said.  "  Now,  if 
I  ask  your  confidence,  I  pledge  you  the  honour  of  a  gen- 
tleman it  is  not  to  betray  it.    Is  that  his  real  name  ?" 

To  this  question  Horrocks  for  a  time  refused  any 
answer  ;  but  when  urged  by  a  statement  of  the  urgent 
desire  of  the  speaker  to  sift  to  tho  bottom  the  transac- 
tions of  Reginald  Clavers,  he  admitted  that  "  David 
was  only  an  alias  for  Jasper  Fairholt,  who  had  his  rea- 
sons for  remaining  concealed  in  London. 

"  Ono  of  those  reasons  being,"  said  Sydney,  "  that  he 
is  charged  with  an  attempt  on  the  Squire  s  life,  and 
that,  if  he  ventured  to  return,  he  would  be  seized,  and 
brought  to  trial  for  that  offence.   Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Horrocks ;  "  Jasper  Fairholt  is  not 
afraid  to  meet  his  accusers  in  that  matter.  It  is  often 
with  difficulty  that  ho  is  restrained  from  vindicating  his 
fair  fame  from  that  blot  upon  it.  But  there  are  consi- 
derations which  make  even  that  stain  upon  his  reputa- 
tion a  trifle,  compared  with  the  sacrifice  which  his  ap- 
pearance there  might  involve." 

"  In  your  opinion,  then,  he  is  innocent  of  that  offence  ?" 

"  I  have  the  proof  that  ho  is  so." 

"  And  upon  whom  do  your  suspicions  fall  ?" 

Horrocks  hesitated.  It  was  a  moment  of  anxious  sus- 
pense to  Sydney,  and  he  bent  eagerly  toward  the  man, 
awaiting  his  answer. 

"  I  decline  to  say,"  replied  Horrocks. 

"  On  one  point,  at  least,  you  must  satisfy  me,"  cried 
Sydney.  "  Lady  Alicia  de  Vernon,  is  accused,  and  " 

"  She  is  innocent !"  said  the  other  solemnly. 
Sydney  Grayle  rose  from  the  step,  and  looked  at  his 
companion  as  if  he  would  read  his  very  soul. 

"  You  are  sure  of  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Quite  sure,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Thank  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  Sydney,  fervently. 
'•'But  come;  you  must  go  with  me.  Wc  must  obtain 
some  conveyance  for  this  poor  woman ;  and  when  she  is 
safelv  cared  for,  wc  must  away  to  Grimwood." 

"  To  Grimwood  ?" 


"  Yes,  yes ;  not  a  moment  must  bo  lost.  Horrocks, 
if  you  can  prove  what  you  have  asserted,  you  shall  never 
need  a  friend  while  I  have  breath !" 

After  considerable  difficulty,  a  sedan — then  the  com- 
mon mode  of  conveyance — was  procured  from  an  early 
house  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  inanimate  form 
of  Felico  was  conveyed  home  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Vanderhorn.  Sho  was  received  by  the  Dutch  servant, 
Dorothy,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ;  but  neither 
the  artist  nor  Jasper  Fairholt  were  there  to  receive 
her.  Both  had  been  absent  some  days,  in  the  vague 
hope  of  gaining  tidings  of  the  lost  ono. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  COLOURS. 
The  new  art  of  photographing  colours  is  called  Helio- 
chromies.   From  tho  following  facts  it  seems  that  tho 
art  is  at  any  rate  a  possibility  for  the  future. 

In  July,  1854,  M.  B.  Becquercl  announced  a  discovery 
which  created  some  sensation  at  the  time, — viz.,  that 
coloured,  but  evanescent,  photographic  impressions 
might  be  obtained  by  treating  a  metallic  plato  with 
chloride  of  silver,  and  heating  it  until  the  latter 
assumes  a  rose-coloured  tint  before  the  plato  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light.  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  whoso 
remarkable  discoveries  concerning  light  wo  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  notice,  ha«  now  addressed  a 
paper  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  describes 
an  important  improvement  effected  by  him  in  this  new 
branch  of  science,  now  called  "  heliochromies,"  from  the 
two  Greek  words,  meaning  colours  produced  by  tho 
sun.  Before  exposing  the  chlorided  plate  to  tho  action 
of  the  sun,  he  covers  it  with  a  varnish  composed  of 
dextrine  and  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lead, 
previously  melted,  and  obtained  directly  from  tho 
metal,  lhe  quantity  of  dextrine  is  regulated  accsrding 
to  the  degree  of  consistency  to  be  given  to  the  varnish, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  it  is  decanted,  and  will  keep  for  several 
days.  This  varnish  is  poured  on  the  plate,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  heat,  the  surplus  is  poured  offfrom 
one  of  the  corners,  and  the  varnish  on  the  plate  dried 
over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  plate  being  then  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light,  the  colours  of  the  object  arc  pro- 
duced with  much  greater  intensity  than  if  the  plato 
were  not  covered  with  the  varnish,  as  may  be  seen  by 
leaving  a  part  of  the  plate  uncovered.  The  part  pro- 
tected by  the  varnish  will  present  a  white  ground,  be- 
cause the  chloride  of  lead  possesses  the  property  of 
whitening  the  chloride  of  silver  under  the  iufluencc  of 
light;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  shades  of  an  en- 
graving will  appear  with  great  intensity  on  the  plato 
having  the  rose-coloured  tint,  even  before  it  has  been 
exposed  to  light.  The  colours  having  been  obtained, 
the  plate  is  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  so  as  very  gra- 
dually to  raise  its  temperature  to  the  point  at  which 
there  would  be  danger  of  carbonising  the  varnish — an 
annoyance  which  is  sometimes  very  quickly  incurred  on 
those  parts  which  have  received  the  direct  action  of 
white  light,  especially  if  the  chloride  of  lead  is  too 
acid  or  too  concentrated.  Under  the  iuflueuco  of  heat 
the  colours  generally  assumo  a  greater  intensity,  espe- 
cially if  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  chloride 
of  silver  has  received  the  impression  of  light ;  in  con- 
trary case,  the  heat  turns  blue  into  violet,  and  black 
into  brown  or  red ;  but  it  is  by  this  action  of  heat  on 
the  varnish  influenced  by  light  that  heliochromic  colours 
are  temporarily  fixed — viz.,  for  a  period  of  about  twelve 
hours,  after  which  they  fado  away.  The  problem, 
therefore,  of  obtaining  colours  by  photography  is  now 
reduced  to  the  question  of  finding  a  fixing  agent. 
Touching  this  improvement  of  M.  Nicpce's,  M.  Chev- 
reul  observed  last  week  at  the  Academy  that  tho 
image  produced  by  tho  sun  by  this  process  is  direct  and 
not  inverse,  and  that  tho  colours  of  the  object  do  not 
all  appear  at  the  same  time,  so  that  yellow,  for  instance, 
appears  before  green,  while  at  the  time  the  latter  makes 
its  appearance,  the  former  has  lost  apart  of  its  intensity. 
He  would  therefore  recommend  tho  parts  of  the  plate 
which  are  to  receive  the  colours  which  appear  sooner 
to  be  protected  by  screens,  until  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  render  the  slower  ones  contemporaneous 
with  the  former. 


A  Frenchman  on  London  Streets. — There  are  no 
human  legs  which  can  resist  the  fatigue  of  London.  Let 
those  who  fancy  themselves  good  walkers,  como  and 
make  essay  of  their  prowess  in  a  city  thrice  as  large  as 
Paris,  and  they  will  have  the  conceit  taken  out  of  t  hem. 
Add  to  this,  that,  even  if  their  legs  had  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  their  body,  memory  would  certainly 
not  have  sufficient  power  to  guide  the  feet,  for  London 
is  a  labyrinth  of  moro  or  less  placarded  streets.  Thus, 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  that  bear  the  name  of  King- 
street,  twenty  or  thirty  Princes-streets,  and  an  infinity 
of  .others  which,  even,  in  the  same  quarter,  often  bear 
the  same  name.  Besides,  in  order  to  complicate  this 
disorder,  the  names  of  the  streets  arc  not  put  up  at 
every  corner,  and  you  often  only  find  them  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end.  In  this  way,  if  you  come  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  Commercial-road,  which  is  more  than 
four  miles  in  length,  you  may  be  forced  to  walk  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  without  knowing  where  you  are  ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  Oxford-street  and  Piccadilly. — 
if.  Mold. 
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FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  What  ornament  would  you  pnt  on,  which,  if  it  could 


speak,  would  say — I  forsake  you ; 
2.  What  kind  of  mechanic  is  a  bridge  ? 
Why  is  a  fine  artist  like  a  looking-glass  ? 
Why  is  a  large  dish  like  a  war-horse  ? 
Why  is  a  bell  like  hospitality  ? 
Why  is  an  alderman's  table  like  a  donkey  ? 
Why  is  quizzing  like  the  letter  D  on  horseback  ? 


3. 
4. 

3. 
6. 


8.  What  town  in  England  does  this  represent  ? 

9.  What  town  would  be  most  useful  in  crossing  a  river? 

10.  Why  ia  a  doleful  face  like  the  alternate  parts 
taken  by  a  choir  ? 

CHARADE. 

Co  back  through  history  as  high  as 
Old  Egypt's  prime,  temp.  Oemandyas 

And  still — or  blest  or  curst — 
Too  find  men  seeking  titillation, 
Excitement  or  excoriation 
Of  feeling — through  my  first. 

But  feeble  are  the  joys  man  claims  his 

To  that  with  which— at  Howell  and  James's, 

The  first  of  drapers  reckoned — ■ 
Madame,  attended  by  two  flunkeys, 
Adda  to  her  diamonds,  china,  monkeys, 

Fresh  bundles  of  my  second. 

And  when  ahe  prattles  o'er  her  purchase, 
Longing  for  opera,  ball,  or  church  as 

The  proper  place  to  show  it, 
She  names — unconscious  ol  bis  stanza.*, 
Whose  Terse  the  ease  of  any  man's  has— «• 

My  whole — the  courtly  poet. 

W.  S. 

PBICTICAL  PUZZLE. 

The  ITorse-shoe  Puzzle.— Cut  a  piece  of  apple  or 
turnip  into  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoo,  stick  sir  pins  in 
it  for  nails,  and  then,  by  two  eats,  divide  it  into  six 
parts,  each  to  contain  one  pin. 

CONJURING. 

To  Cut  anbTear  i.v  Pieces  a  IlANDKuitciiiEr,  and 
to  Render  it  Whole  ag  ain.— Two  p*r-ous  of  the  com- 
pony  are  desired  to  step  forward  ;  a  handkerchief  is 
pren  to  hold,  two  corners  each.  Several  other  hand- 
kerchiefs are  then  procured  from  the  company,  and  as 
they  are  received,  tbey  are  pnt  into  tho  one  that  is  held, 
in  order  to  make  them  a  bundle.  When  there  are  about 
a  dozen  of  them  heaped  up  together,  the  two  persons 
who  hold  the  bundle  cause  one  of  them  to  bo  drawn  at 
random  by  a  third  spectator.  The  person  who  draws  it 
ia  then  desired  to  examine  its  mark  and  number,  if  any 
such  there  be,  and  to  cut  off  one  of  the  corners  with  a 
pair  of  scissors ;  anyone  may  cut  a  piece  also,  after  that 
the  handkerchief  is  torn  in  pieces.  The  bits  and  scraps 
being  gathered  together,  on  which  are  poured  certain 
Mt*nu<-.]  On/j  <,r  liquors,  all  in  (bided,  and  firmly 
bound  with  a  nbbon,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a  small 
parcel-  They  are  then  pnt  nnder  a  glass.  A  few  minutes 
after,  the  parcel  is  unfolded,  tho  handkerchief  is  whole- ; 
••verybody  acknowledges  tho  mark,  and  the' spectators 
are  surprised  to  see  it  has  not  received  the  least  damage 
in  opf-ratiMi. 

[We  shall  give  the  explanation  in  our  next] 


ANSWERS— No.  5, 
C0BOAMUJU. 

1.  When  he  makes  beds. 

2.  Because  be  ia  a  sir,  and  his  coat  is  a  sir,  fco  (snr. 
tout).  « 

3. 

Though  the  ton,  from  his  birth,  was  a  stationer  made, 
let  in  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  he  never  did  trade  ; 
And  the  stationary  station,  to  which  be  was  bound, 
Have  him  leisure  for  other  employments,  he  found. 
Bo  a  tanner  he  turn  d,  we  all  very  woll  know. 
And  work'd  as  he  traversed  the. world  to  and  fro. 
Pond  of  chopping  and  changing,  it  next  did  appear, 
He  embarked  as  a  nvivim.  one  month  in  the  year— 
And  a  very  good  Afmj  run  to  us,  it  is  clear, 
Wm  be  works  all  the  month  our  spirits  to  cheer. 

4.  Because  they  are  yours  (ewers). 

5.  An  "  ordinary"  cold. 

<!.  Beeaose  there  are  more  of  them. 
7.  Ab-aense. 


THE  JESTER 

Why  is  T  like  a  tuning-fork  ? — Because  it  makes  one 
tone. 

What  must  a  young  lady  expect  to  catch  who  marries 
a  sailor  ? — A  tar  tar. 

The  ladies  should  consider  that  to  kiss  the  lips  of  a 
swearer  is  a  kind  of  profanity. 

"  Sambo,  what  makes  your  feet  grow  so?" — "Oh,  I 
spects  it's  'cause  I  hose  um." 

Why  is  a  cracked  mirror  like  the  oldest  female  in- 
habitant ? — Because  it  is  dam-aged. 

People  who  like  so  much  te  talk  their  mind,  should 
sometimes  try  to  mind  their  talk. 

Why  are  pegged  boots  like  the  ghost  in  "  Hamlet  ?  " 
— Because  they    harrow  up  the  sole." 

Why  didn't  the  last  dove  return  to  the  ark  ? — Because 
she  had  sufficient  grounds  for  remaining. 

Have  it  Both  Ways. — To  keep  water  out,  use  the 
pitch ;  to  keep  it  Ms,  use  the  pitcher. 

What  kind  of  a  fever  have  those  who  wish  to  have 
their  names  in  print  ? — Type-us  fever. 

Why  is  the  electric  telegraph  like  a  prosy  story- teller  ? 
— Because  its  are  long  u-ire-dra.tr  n  communications. 

_A  confirmed  tippler  was  bothered  how  to  honour 
his  birthday.  A  brilliant  idea  struck  him  :  he  kept 
sober. 

The  poor  man's  purse  may  be  empty,  but  he  has 
as  much  gold  in  the  sunset  and  as  much  silver  in  the 
moon  as  anybody. 

He  who  said  that  the  half  is  often  better  than  the 
whole,  might  have  added  that  none  at  all  is  often  better 
than  the  half. 

"  Tiw.ue  now !':  cried  a  little  girl,  while  rummaging  a 
drawer  in  a  bureau — "there!  gran'-pa  has  gone  to 
heaven  without  his  spectacles !    What  trill  he  do  V 

Strange  AND  True. — A  paper  records  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Timothy  Strange  to  Miss  Rebecca  True.  Well, 
this  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  'tis  true :  it  seems  true, 
but  nevertheless  'tis  strange. 

A  Fit. — "  It  fits  you  like  your  own  skin,  sir,"  said  a 
tailor,  proudly  surveying  his  work,  as  Nibbles  tried  on 
a_  new  coat.  "  That's  just  what  it  ought  to,"  replied 
Nibbles,  "  if  habit  is  a  second  nature." 

Witty  Simile. — A  clergyman,  advocating  corporeal 
pnnishment  for  children,  said,  "  The  child,  when  onco 
started  in  a  course  of  evil  conduct,  was  like  a  loco- 
motive on  the  wrong  track — it  takes  tho  switch  to  get 
it  off." 

"  Why  is  a  pile  of  bricks  like  dead  mackerel  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Partington,  the  good  old  soul,  at  a  quilting  party. 
"  Give  it  up,  do  you  ?  Because  it  don  t  vote  at  elec- 
tions." Whereupon  the  old  lady  put  on  her  hood  and 
departed. 

An  Irishman,  who  was  lately  reprieved,  as  ho  stated, 
the  night  before  his  execution,  and  who  wished  to  get 
rid  of  his  wife,  wrote  to  her  as  follows : — "  I  wa;  yester- 
day hanged,  and  died  like  a  hero ;  do  as  I  did,  and  bear 
it  like  a  man." 

A  traveller  relating  his  adventures,  told  the  com- 
pauy  that  he  and  his  servant  had  made  filly  wild  Arabs 
run ;  which  startling  them,  he  observed  that  there  was 
no  great  merit  in  that — "  for,"  said  he, "  wc  ran,  and 
they  ran  after  us." 

San  no  bought  a  patriacchal  turkey.  "I  took  him 
home, 1  says  he,  "  my  wile  bile  him  tree  hours  and  den 
him  crow !  My  wife  den  pop  him  into  de  pot  wid  six 
pound  o'  taters,  and  he  kick  em  ull  out;  he  mus  a  been 
aa  old  as  chit  Kefooselum." 

In  one  of  the  Portsmouth  public  schools,  a  boy  who 
was  reading  tho  morning  lesson  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, rendered  ono  verse  thus  : — "  This  is  the  hair 
comb,  let  us  kill  him."  It  should  have  been,  "This  is 
the  heir ;  come,"  etc. 

"  Is  it  not  astonishing,"  said  a  wealthy  individual, 
"that  a  large  fortune  WSJ  left  me  by  a  person  who  had 
only  seen  mo  once?" — "  It  would  have  been  still  moro 
astonishing,"  said  a  wag,  "  if  he  had  left  it  to  you  after 
seeing  you  twice." 

Too  Bad. — What  manner  of  man  must  ho  be  who 
perpetrated  tho  following  parody  ? — 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
Anil  flowor»  to  wither  'neuth  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  net,  but  nil— 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death  ! 

— Hcmitnt. 

Vm  have  their  timo  to  talk, 

To  "  gas,"  to  "spin  long  yarns,"  for  it  is  human- 
Arid  parrots  theirs  to  mock, but  thou  — 

Thou  hast  all  ttQMM  for  thy  everlasting  tongue,  O  woman ! 

A  general  on  tho  point  of  death,  opening  his  eyes, 
and  seeing  a  consultation  of  three  physicians  who  were 
standing  close  by  his  bedside,  faintly  exclaimed,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  lire  by  platoons,  it  is  all  over  with  me !" 
and  instantly  expired. 

A  little  boy,  whose  mother  had  promised  him  a  pre- 
sent, was  saying  his  prayers  preparatory  to  going  to 
bed,  but  his  mind  running  on  a  horse,  he  began  as  fol- 
lows :— "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven— ma,  won't  you 
give  mo  a  horse— thy  kingdom  como — with  a  string  to 
it?" 

A  Fast  Man. — A  journalist  has  discovered  that,  all 
things  considered,  railways  aro  very  slow,  and  bohind 
tho  ago.  Ho  says  that,  when  travelling,  ho  blushes  to 
think  that  the  messenger  over  tho  telegraph  flies  like 
lightning,  whilo  he  is  lazily  creeping  at  only  thirty  or 
forty  miles  an  hour. 


Lazy. — A  man-of-war's-man,  lately  returned  from 
sea,  was  riding  in  the  train  a  few  days  ago,  and  at  ono 
of  the  stations  was  observed  regarding  two  young  ladies 
on  the  platform  very  attentively.  Presently  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Have  the  women  got  so  lazy  that  they  must 
have  bags  to  carry  their  hair  in  ?" 

_An  old  Scotch  minister  was  often  obliged  to  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  of  probationers.  One  day  a  young 
man,  vain  of  his  oratorical  powers,  officiated,  and  ou 
descending  from  the  desk,  was  met  by  the  elder  with 
extended  hands,  and  expecting  high  praise,  he  said, 
"  No  compliments,  I  pray." — "  Na,  na,  na,"  said  the 
minister,  "  noo-a-days  I'm  glad  o'  ouy  body." 

What  the  Briton  is  Afraid  of.— The  late  Mr. 
Payne  mentions  a  conversation  between  George  II.  and 
a  favourite  German  general,  whose  everlasting  theme 
was  the  bravery  of  his  English  subjects.  George 
(loquitur) :  "  But  niein  general,  dere  is  von  ting  dat  de 
Briton  is  afraid  of." — "  Your  Majesty  is  under  von  mis- 
take :  der  Englishman  is  afraid  ot  noting  at  all." — "  But 
I  tell  you  dat  he  is,  and  if  you  keep  it  ein  great  secret,  I 
vill  tell  you." — "  Most  honoured,  your  Majesty." — "  Den 
you  vill  never  tell  it  to  no  one  at  all?" — "  I  vill  not, 
your  Majesty."— "  Come  closer,  den,  for  I  fear  of  any 
von  hearing  it— der  Englishman  is  afraid  of  him's  wife." 

Only  Fancy  !— A  subordinate  actor  whom  a  "  star" 
had  offeuded  by  his  overbearing  manner  at  rehearsal, 
thus  served  him  out: — The  "  star"  was  shining  brightly 
in  "  Hamlet,"  the  other  was  "reflecting"  him  in  Guilden- 
stern.  In  the  scene  which  introduces  the  players,  Ham- 
let, it  will  be  remembered,  says  :  "Will  you  play  upon 
this  pipe ?"— "My  lord,  I  cannot,"  replies  Guildenstern. 
"  I  pray  you,"  urges  Hamlet. — "  Believe  mo,  I  cannot," 
again  protests  Guildenstern. — "  I  do  beseech  you,"  im- 
plores Hamlet.  At  this  point,  to  the  horror  of  Hamlet, 
and  the  utter  amazement  of  the  audience,  Guildenstern, 
instead  of  responding  to  Hamlet's  continuous  entreaty, 
"  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord,"  took  the  flute,  and 
said — "  Well,  since  you're  so  pressing,  I'll  try  and  play 
you  a  leetle  tune  ;  but  you'll  be  disappointed — I  fcjioio 
you  will ;"  and  so  saying,  he  put  the  "  pipe"  to  his 
mouth,  and  gave  the  audience,  who  by  this  time 
"smoked"  him,  a  slight  touch  of  "Yankee  Doodle!" 
As  Yellowplush  would  6ay,  "  Phansy  Hamlick's  feel- 
inks !" 

EXI1IDITION  STATISTICS. 

The  following  account  will,  it  is  hoped,  bear  comparison 
with  tho  interesting  statistics  lately  published  in  the 
Times : — 

The  empty  ale  and  stout  bottles  would,  if  laid  end- 
ways, have  reached  from  tho  Cromwell-road  entrance  of 
the  Exhibition  to  the  second  lamp-post  on  the  right 
hand-side  of  the  Bethnal  Green-road.  The  old  corks, 
if  collected,  would  have  filled  the  interior  of  tho  Wei. 
lingtouia  gigantea  at  Sydenham.  The  amount  of  liquor 
wasted  in  the  operation  of  uncorking  is  estimated  at 
500  gallons,  and  the  proportion  of  corks  that  broke  iu 
half  us  1  in  75.  The  plum  buns  were  in  greatest  demand 
among  school-children,  tho  average  number  of  currants 
to  each  bun  boiug  four  and  a  half.  Tho  pepper  used,  it 
is  calculated,  would  have  set  G0,000  persons  sneezing ; 
while  the  mustard  would  have  seasoned  sandwiches 
enough  for  metropolitan  consumption  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  salt  spilt  at  table  has  made  1,400  indi- 
viduals unlucky,  while  no  less  than  1,700  people,  in  the 
second-class  refreshment  room,  conveyed  their  peas  to 
their  mouth  with  a  knife.  Four  thousand  persons 
(three-fifths,  or  2,400,  being  from  the  country)  addressed 
the  waiters  as  "  Sir ;"  whilst  353  individuals  went  to 
sleep  in  their  chairs,  and  had  to  be  carried  ingloriously 
to  the  entrance  by  policemen,  in  a  porcine  state  truly 
lamentable.— Fun. 

A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

Mary  Merit,  a  young  lady  over  twenty-nine,  who 
aever  had  a  chance  to  change  tho  alliterative  character 
of  her  name,  was  seated  over  tho  fire  in  her  little  sit- 
ting-room, when  a  knock  was  heard,  and  who  should 
make  his  appearauco  but  Solomon  Periwinkle.  "  Why," 
thought  she,  "I  wonder  what  he's  coiwe  for;  can  it 

be  ?"  but  wo  won't  divulge  the  thought  that  passed 

through  tho  lady's  mind.  "How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Merit?"— "Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Periwinkle. 
Not  but  I  feel  a  little  lone  now  and  then."—"  You  see, 
as  I  was  coming  by,  I  thought  1  would  just  step  in  and 
ask  you  a  question  about— that  is,  about  " — "  I  sup- 
in,  e,"  thought  Miss  Merit,  "  lie  means  about  tho  state 
of  my  heart." — "The  fact  is,"  said  Solomon,  who  was 
rather  bashful,  "  I  feel  a  little  delicate  about  asking, 
but  I  hope  yon  won't  think  it  strange." — "Oh  no!" 
simpered  Miss  M.,  "  I  don't  think  it  at  all  strango,  and, 
in  tact,  I  have  been  somehow  expecting  it." — "Oh!" 
said  Solomon,  rather  surprised,  "  1  believe  you  havo  in 
your  possession  something  of  mine  ?" — "His  heart,  he 
means,"  said  Miss  M.,  aside — "  Well,  sir,  it  may  afford 
you  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have  mino  in  return.  It 
is  fully  and  entirely  your  own." — "What!  I  got  your 
umbrella?"  exclaimed  Solomou,  in  amazement;  "I 
think  you  must  bo  mistakon,  and  I  don't  think  I'd  like 
to  exchange  mino  for  it,  for  mino  was  given  me." — "  I 
beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  discomfited  lady,  "  but  I 
miike  a  mistake.  I  quite  forgot  your  umbrella,  which  I 
borrowed  somo  timo  ago.  Hero  it  is.  I  was  thinking 
of  something  elso."— "  If,"  said  Solomon,  "  thoro  is  any- 
thing  of  yours  that  I  have  got,  I  shall  be  happy  to  return 
it,."—"  Well,  no,  it's  no  matter,"  stammered  Miss  M., 
colouring.   "  Good  morning." 
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TALES  OF  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 

KO.  III.— MR.  STEKUiNCi's  CONCESSION. 
Mv  father  was  a  l-espect-nble  merchant,  living1  iu  New 
York  city.  He  met  a  terrible  end,  perishing  by  fire.  I 
was  studying  medicine  at  the  time,  with  Dr.  Betton, 
when  I  received  intelligence  that  my  father's  house,  iu 
White-street,  had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  aud  that 
lie  had  perished  in  the  ilames.  My  mother  was  rescued. 
I  immediately  left  for  New  York,  for  tho  pnrposo  of 
consoling  her  under  her  great  affliction.  When  my 
father's  affairs  came  to  be  investigated,  it  was  found 
that  ho  had  left  my  poor  mother  almost  penniless, 
although  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  quite 
wealthy. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  my  friend  Mr.  Morris, 
tho  well-known  New  York  attorney,  sent  for  me,  bog- 
ging my  immediate  presence.  I  immediately  hurried 
to  his  residence,  supposing  that  he  wished  to  consult 
me  on  some  case.  1  was  shown  at  onco  into  his  study, 
whero  I  found  him  poring  over  a  parchment. 

"  Brampton,"  said  he,  after  ho  had  shaken  Lauds 
with  me,    do  you  know  a  Mr.  John  Sterling  ?" 

"  Sterling — Sterling,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  recol- 
lect ;  "  I  caunot  say  I  do.  But  stay,"  I  continued,  "  I 
remember  a  Mr.  Sterling,  a  banker,  with  whom  my 
father  did  business." 

'   " Exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Morris,  "he  died  last  night," 

"Indeed!"  I  continued,  supposing,  of  course,  there 
was  some  mystery  about  his  death  to  bo  investigated. 

"Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Morris,  speaking  slowly,  "and 
ho  has  left  you  by  will  seventy-live  thousand  dollars." 

"  What !  I  exclaimed,  starting  up  from  my  chair  as 
if  T  had  been  shot. 

"He  has  left  you  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,"  re- 
peated Mr.  Morris,  in  a  quiet  tone. 

"  Impossible !  I  returned  ;  "  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
Sterling  personally  ;  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  him." 

"  That  may  all  bo  true,  but  he  has,  nevertheless,  left 
you  this  money." 

"  But  how  can  I  tako  it,  when  it  rightfully  belongs  to 
his  wife  and  family  ?" 

"No,  Brampton,  it  rightfully  belongs  to  yon." 

"  You  are  speaking  enigmas  to  me,  Mr.  Morris.  How 
it  is  right  that  Mr.  Sterling  should  leave  me  such  a 
large  sum  of  money  is  more  than  I  can  fathom." 

Listen  to  me  attentively,  Brampton,  and  I  will  soon 
convince  you  that  you  are  rightfully  entitled  to  the 
money.  Yon  are  aware  that  there  is  no  profession 
which  penetrates  so  deeply  into  family  secrets  as  the 
law.  One  of  my  best  clients  was  Mr.  John  Sterling," 
continued  Mr.  Moms' ;  a  man  of  considerable  fortune, 
aud  who  was  supposed  to  have  led  a  most  exemplary 
life.  Throe  days  ago,  I  was  summoned  to  his  house  in 
a  groat  hurry.  Tho  messenger  stated  that  my  imme- 
diate presence  was  necessary.  Somewhat  surprised  at 
this  sudden  summons,  I  lost  no  time  in  obeying  it. 
When  I  reached  his  house,  which  was  situated  in  four- 
teenth-street, near  Fifth  Avenue,  I  found  his  household 
in  great  confusion  :  several  doctors  were  in  attendance, 
and  alarm  was  expressed  on  every  feature.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Sterling  had  been  seized  that  morning  with  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  no  hope  whatever  was  entertained 
of  his  recovery.  I  was  immediately  shown  into  his  bed- 
room, where  I  found  the  sufferer  reclining  on  a  sump- 
tuous couch.  He  presented  a  sad  spectacle ;  one  half  of 
his  body  was  dead,  and  his  mouth  was  distorted.  He 
did  not,  however,  suffer  much  physical  pain,  but  his 
face  wore  an  expression  of  intense  anxiety.  The  moment 
ho  saw  me,  a  smile  flitted  across  his  distorted  features. 
He  made  a  sign  for  mo  to  approach  his  bedside. 

" '  I  am  glad  you  have  come,'  said  he,  in  a  hoarso 
•whisper ;  "  I  want  you  to  make  my  will,  it  is  a  duty  I 
ought  to  have  attended  to  before.  Set  about  it  at 
once,  for  I  feel  that  my  end  is  fast  approaching.  "Who 
knows  how  soon  this  feeble  flicker  of  life  may  leave 
mo?" 

"  I  procured  writing  materials,  and  set  about  my 
duty.  I  soon  finished  the  preliminary  writing,  and 
paused  for  him  to  instruct  me  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
property.  The  invalid  anxiously  awaited  for  this  mo- 
ment, and  then,  ill  a.  voice  which  was  firmer  than  when 
ho  first  spoki,  he  said — 

" '  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
to  Mr.  James  Brampton,  detective  officer,  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brampton,  lato  of  White-street,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.' 

'"But  your  relations  ? '  I  ventured  to  suggest. 

"'Do  as  I  bid  you,'  continued  tho  dying  man. 
'I  leave  my  relatives  the  rest  of  my  property,  to  bo 
divided  equally  among  them.' 

"  I  had  no  course  left  but  ta  obey,  and  drew  out  tho  will 
as  he  requested.  At  the  same  time  I  thought  it  very 
strange  that  he  should  leavo  such  a  large  ram  to  you. 
Brampton.  The  will  was  properly  attested.  When  all 
was  completed,  a  load  appeared  to  bo  taken  off  the  in- 
valid's mind;  a  placid  smile  overspread  his  features, 
and  he  made  a  sign  that  all  should  leave  the  room  but 
myself.  , 

" '  Mr.  Morris,'  said  he,  as  soon  a3  wo  were  alone, 
'draw  your  chair  close  to  my  bedside,  get  your  writing 
materials,  I  want  to  make  a  confession  to  you.  I  can 
see  that  you  .are  surprised  at  the  provisions  of  my  w  ill : 
but  hear  my  history,  and  you  will  then  learn  that  I  have 
only  performed  an  act  of  reparation.' 


"  I  remonstrated  with  him,  aud  advised  him  to  re- 
main quiet,  aud  not  excite  himself  by  conversation ;  but 
ho  insisted,  and  said  that  if  he  did  not  ease  his  mind  ho 
would  sudor  fearful  torture  in  his  dying  moments. 
Seeing  that  he  was  determined,  I  drew  close  to  his  bed, 
as  he  requested,  and  took  down  tho  words  as  they  fell 
from  his  mouth.    Here  is  his  confession." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Morris  handed  to  me  a  dozen  pages  of 
MS.,  and  begged  that  I  would  read  them.  I  did  so, 
aud  tho  following  is  his  strange  history  :— 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  Maiden-lane  as 
a  banker.  1  did  a  largo  business,  and  soon  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  amount  of  money.  But  reverses 
came ;  I  speculated,  and  soon  found  myself  involved 
beyond  redemption.  There  was  no  other  course  open 
to  mo  but  to  flee  the  country.  I  made  my  preparations, 
and  soon  arranged  everything  to  my  satisfaction. 

"  Tho  very  evening  before  my  intended  departure,  r.s 
I  was  examining  my  books  after  bank-hours  were  over, 
I  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door  of  my  private 
study.  In  answer  to  a  summons  to  'como  iu,'  the  door 
opened,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Thomas  Brampton, 
entered. 

" '  iiow  aro  you,  Sterling  ?'  said  he,  advancing,  and 
shaking  mo  by  the  hand.  '  Excuse  my  calling  after 
banking  hours,  but  tho  fact  is,  I  want  particularly  to  see 
you  on  a  little  business.  You  know  tho  mortgage  I  had 
on  Blanchard's  property;  he  paid  it  off  this  afternoon. 
I  want  you  to  invest  it  for  me.' 

"  '  Certainly,'  I  returned.  You  know  anything  I  can 
do  ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that.  I  would  rather  put 
this  money  in  your  hands  than  in  the  United  States 
Bank.  There  is  the  amount,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Give  mo  a  certificate  of  deposit.' 

I  made  out  the  receipt,  aud  handed  it  to  him.  Ho 
placed  it  in  his  pocket-book,  saying — 

"  '  This  is  all  my  dear  wife  and  boy  have  to  depend 
on.  Thank  Ood!  it  is  now  in  safe  hands,  and  I  can 
sleep  easy  in  my  bed  to-night.' 

"  '  How  came  Blanchard  to  pay  off  the  mortgago  ?'  I 
asked. 

"  '  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  free  his  property.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  wife  yet,  nor  shall  I, 
until  you  have  made  a  fresh  investment.  You  know 
what  a  nervous  body  sho  is.' 

"'You  are  right,'  I  replied;  'women  don't  under- 
stand these  things.  But  I  will  make  your  mind  easy 
on  that  soon.  To-morrow  I  will  look  out  for  some  good 
security.' 

"  After  a  little  further  conversation,  my  visitor  left. 
When  he  had  gone,  I  seated  myself  by  my  studyr  fire, 
aud  pondered  long  and  anxiously.  This  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  so  opportunely  placed  in  my  possession  at  such 
a  critical  moment,  would  release  mo  from  my  most 
pressing  embarrassments.  But  then,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  use  it;  I  must  invest  the  amount  at  once.  I 
could  not  lake  tho  sum  with  me,  for  I  had  given  a  certi- 
ficate of  deposit ;  and  to  appropriate  the  money  to  my- 
self would  be  felony,  and  I  could  bo  pursued  aud  arrested 
for  it  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do ;  tho  golden  bait,  so  temptingly  placed  be- 
fore me,  stifled,  as  it  were,  every  good  sentiment  in  my 
heart,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  every  crime  to 
further  my  ends.  While  pursuing  these  reflections,  a 
sudden  thought  entered  my  brain ;  and,  to  show  how 
lost  I  was  to  all  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  my  soul  did 
not  fall  back  appalled  at  the  suggestion  made  me  by  my 
depraved  heart.  I  might  get  rid  of  him,  and  appro- 
priate the  money  to  my  own  use.  Then  1  dwelt  on  all 
I  could  do  with  such  a  sum  :  it  would  preclude  the 
necessity  of  my  leaving  the  country.  Yes,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  put  him  out  of  the  way.  I  said 
that  it  must  be  done  speedily,  too. 

"  After  I  had  thought  over  tho  matter  in  every  pos- 
sible light,  I  went  home.  I  lived  at  that  time  in  Canal- 
street,  which  was  then  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city. 
I  suppose  my  couutenanco  must  have  expressed  my 
anxiety ;  for  my  wife  no  sooner  saw  me,  than  she  inter- 
rogated me  very  closely.  Aud  here,  Mr.  Morris,  I  must 
make  another  confession — I  have  been  a  bad  husband. 
The  world  gives  mo  credit  for  having  been  affectionate 
and  loving  to  my  wife,  but  it  only  shows  how  mistaken 
tho  world  oftentimes  is.  I  hated  my  wife,  aud  in  pri- 
vate treated  her  very  brutally.  Aud  yet  she  was  a  kind, 
devoted  woman.  1  have  often  seen  her  eyes  fill  with 
tears  at  some  cruel  speech  of  mine;  and  yet  not  one 
word  ol  reproach  fell  from  her  lips,  and  God  knows  she 
had  cause  enough.    Poor  Emily!  I  broke  her  heart. 

"  But  I  am  digressing.  I  replied  surlily  to  my  wife's 
interrogation)  and  bado  her  hold  her  peace.  I  knew  it 
was  only  love  for  mo  that  prompted  her  interference. 
Sho  did  not  refer  to  the  subject  again. 

"  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  turning  over  in  my  own 
mind  my  plan  of  action.  One  thing  I  had  firmly  settled, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Brampton  must  bo  sacrificed.  The 
only  tiling  that  I  could  not  decide  upon  was,  how  the 
dcY'd  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of  these  murderous 
thoughts  1  slept.  My  dreams  wore  ef  a  varied  character 
that  night.  Suddenly,  in  tho  midst  of  my  slumbers,  a 
thought  occurred  to  me,  which  for  a  moment  com- 
pletely paralysed  me.  I  started  up  iu  bed,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"•'  Fool  that  I  am!— I  forgot  the  certificate  of  de- 
posit !' 

"  '  What  is  the  matter,  John  ?  said  my  wife.  '  What 
do  you  mean  by  v.  certificate  of  deposit  ?' 


'"Peace,  woman,  with  your  ceaseless  babbling !M 

returned. 

" '  How  can  you  be  so  unkind  to  me,  dear?'  sobbed 
my  wife. 

"  '  Havo  done  with  your  useless  repinings ! '  I  an« 

swered. 

'"  Oh,  John,  John!  once  you  loved  mo,  and  now,  I 
behove  you  hate  mo !  Yet  God  is  my  witness  that  I 
havo  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  to  you  as  a  wife.  Do 
tell  me,  John,  what  can  I  do  better?' 

'"  Will  you  hold  your  cursed  tongue!'  I  replied,  aud 
I  kicked  her.  Yes,  Mr.  Morris,  I  brutally  kicked  her. 
Iho  poor  thing  shrank  away  close  to  the  wall,  and  I 
could  hear  her  endeavour  to  stifle  her  sobs  by  thrusting 
tho  sheet  into  her  mouth.  God  lias  now  punished  mo 
for  my  inhuman  conduct.  The  lower  portion  of  my 
body  is  dead,  and  I  can  feel  death  gradually  creeping 
upwards. 

"But  to  return.  The  sudden  thought  that  Mr. 
Brampton  had  the  certificate  of  deposit  iu  his  posses- 
sion completely  nonplussed  me.  If  I  were  to  kill  him, 
ho  had  iu  all  probability  deposited  the  paper  in  somo 
secure  place  in  his  house,  and  after  his  death  it  would 
be  brought  to  light,  and  I  should  bo  no  nearer  my  end 
than  before] 

"  It  was  after  turning  this  matter  over  and  over  again 
iu  my  mind,  that  a  hellish  thought  entered  my  head. 
I  would  destroy  the  house  aud  nil  its  conteuts  by  fire! 
The  idea  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  it  was  matured, 
and  the  next  night  I  determined  to  put  it  into  execur 
tiou.  I  went  about  my  business  the  following  day  as 
usual.  No  ono  that  saw  mo  had  the  least  idea  that  I 
was  harbouring  any  thought  of  so  desperate  a  character. 
'I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
were  tho  plaything  of  some  mysterious  jower.  The 
thought  of  two  innocent  people  perishing  in  the  flame3 
gave  mo  no  concern  whatever.  The  only  aim  and  end  - 
that  I  had  in  view  was  to  destroy  the  certificate  of  de- 
posit. To  do  this  I  would  have  sacrificed  all  my  rela- 
tives and  friends.  I  believe  if  I  had  had  any  children, 
and  knew  that  by  throwing  them  into  the  flames  I  could 
have  accomplished  my  wish,  I  should  havo  done  it. 

"Mr.  Brampton  called  on  me  during  the  day.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  in  treaty  for  a  splendid  investment  for 
his  funds.,  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  I  should 
succeed  in  making  tho  arrangement  in  a  day  or  two. 
He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  left  me  after 
an  hour's  conversation  on  indifferent  subjects,  during 
which  term  I  learned  that  ho  had  said  nothing  to  his 
wife  nor  any  other  person  about  the  matter.  I  passed 
througji  that  day  as  usual.  I  had  the  same  smile  on  my 
lips  as  if  my  heart  were  as  guileless  as  a  child's.  And. 
iyot  the  hellish  thought  was  harboured  there,  festering 
its  way  to  tho  innermost  core. 

"  Evening  came — I  retired  home  as  usual.  I  found 
my  wife  had  been  weeping  all  day,  for  her  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen.  The  sight  maddened  me.  I  no  longer 
hesitated  to  use  personal  violence,  aud  vile,  cowardly 
blows  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  She 
rushed  to  her  own  chamber  and  locked  herself  in.  This 
was  exactly  what  I  wanted.  It  left  me  a  free  field  for 
action. 

"  At  midnight  I  left  tho  houso  and  started  for  Mr. 
Brampton's  residence.  It  was  a  cold  winter's  night, 
and  the  wind  blew  violently  from  the  north-east.  The 
very  elements  seemed  to  conspire  in  favour  of  my  dia- 
bolical design. 

"  Mr.  Brampton  lived  iu  White-street.  I  soon  stood 
before  hia  house.  Not  a  soul  was  in  tho  street.  A 
small  alley-way  ran  by  the  side  of  the  houso,  and  somo 
wooden  shanties  leaned  against  one  of  the  gable-ends. 
With  the  aid  of  a  flint  and  steel,  I  easily  procured  a 
light.  I  then  thrust  a  quantity  of  shavings  through  a 
small  winiow,  and  sot  lire  to  them  with  a  brimstone 
match.  I  also  set  fire  to  the  shanties  in  two  or  three 
places.  This  done,  I  retired  cxultingly  away  to  the 
corner  of  the  street  to  witness  the  effect. 

"  When  I  came  to  analyse  the  feelings  I  experienced 
at  that  time,  I  found  they  were  actually  feelings  of  plea- 
sure. For  some  minutes  no  manifestation  appeared, 
;hcu  came  a  bluish  smoke,  then  smoke  of  a  much  moro 
dense  description,  aud  lastly  the  whole  building  burst 
out  into  a  sheet  of  flame.  Even  then  the  alarm  was  not 
given  for  some  time.  At  last  I  heard  footsteps  on  tho 
pavement,  aud  suddenly  the  words,  '  Fire  !  fire  !'  broko 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  These  words  were  uttered 
by  others  in  the  distance.  Watchmen's  rattles  were 
sprung,  and  the  street  was  soon  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
confusion,  as  the  engines  began  to  arrive.  But  amidst 
all  this  din  there  was  one  sound  which  could  bo  heard 
above  all  others,  and  which  proceeded  from  the  burning 
dwelling.  It  was  a  woman's  shriek.  You  mayjudgo 
of  the  condition  of  my  heart  at  that  moment,  when  I 
tell  you  that  these  cries  of  agony  and  suffering  fell  mute 
on  it. 

"  The  scene  which  followed  was  so  quick  and  rapid  in 
its  execution  that  I  can  scarcely  remember  it.  One 
part  of  it,  however,  is  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind. 
1  saw  one  of  the  heroic  firemen  placo  a  ladder  against 
the  burning  pile,  and  fearlessly  ascend  it.  A  woman 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  clothed  only  in  her  night-dress. 
She  was  conveyed  safely  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Brampton 
perished  in  the  flames.  Tho  receipt  was  undoubtedly 
destroyed,  for  "I  have  heard  nothing  moro  about  it. 

"  When  Mr.  Brampton's  affairs  were  investigated,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  been  paid  a  large  sum  of  money; 
but  no  one  knew  what  became  of  it.  It  was  afterwards 
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■opposed  that  some  robber  had  entered  the  house,  and, 
appropriating  the  funds,  had  set  fire  to  the  dwelling  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  evidence  of  his  crime. 

"  Fortune  prospered  with  me  after  this  diabolical  act. 
Money  flowed  in  fast,  and  I  became  a  millionaire ;  but  I 
had  no  haprirt  •:•«?.  Th:  rawing  ftli  cf  rc-:...vi:-  1. 15 
been  undermining  my  existence  ever  since.  But  still 
the  demon  of  avarice  had  taken  such  possession  of  me, 
that  I  could  not  refund  the  wealth  I  had  so  criminally 
obtained. 

"Mr.  Morris,  I  have  done.  In  leaving  Mr.  James 
Brampton  the  sum  I  have  done,  I  only  perform  an  act  of 
retribution.  It  is  a  tardy  act  of  justice,  and  can  by  no 
means  wipe  out  my  sin.  My  only  hope  now  is  in  a  mer- 
ciful God — to  him  I  commit  my  soul." 

Thus  ended  Mr.  Sterling's  confession.  I  need  not 
say  how  deeplv  I  was  affected  by  it.  The  sum  restored 
to  mo  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  up  my  profes- 
sion, and  since  the  day  I  came  in  possession  of  it,  I  hare 
ceased  all' 


HOME  HINTS. 


Drt  Hot  in  Cellars. — This  may  be  prevented  by 
whitewashing  yearly,  mixing  with  the  wash  as  much 
copperas  as  will  give  it  a  clear  yellow  hue. 

A5CH0TT  Toast.— Toast  three  or  four  slices  of  bread ; 
spread  npon  them  thickly  some  anchovies  which  have 
been  well  washed,  boned,  and  chopped  into  small  pieces. 
Lay  one  piece  of  toast  upon  another,  cut  them  into  what 
shape  you  please,  and  lay  them  upon  a  warm  dish. 
Melt  a  piece  of  butter  in  thick  cream  over  the  fire,  and 
thicken  it  to  the  consistency  of  rich  custard,  with  thrco 
or  four  well-beaten  eggs ;  pour  this  over  the  toast  upon 
the  dish.— Q\"cn. 

To  Mime  Beer. — Mince  the  underdone  part  fine, 
with  some  of  the  fat ;  put  into  a  stewpan  a  small  quan- 
tity of  onion,  a  little  water,  pepper,  and  salt ;  boil  it 
until  the  onion  is  quite  soft ;  then  put  in  a  little  gravy 
and  the  mince.  A  few  minutes  will  dress  it,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil.  Have  a  small  hot  dish  with  sippets  of  bread 
toasted  ready,  and  ponr  the  mince  into  it.  If  a  little 
acidity  is  liked,  a  tablespoonful  of  shalot  vinegar  may 
be  need  instead  of  the  raw  onion. 

Cuuxuto  Kid  Boots. — We  are  informed  by  a  con- 
temporary that  there  are  various  preparations  for  pre- 
serving and  cleaning  ladies'  kid  boots.  The  common 
blacking  should  certainly  never  be  used,  except  for  the 
edge  of  the  soles,  and  the  military  heels.  We  have 
found  the  best  thing  to  be  a  mixture  of  white  of  egg 
and  ink,  which  is  pat  into  a  bottle,  so  that  it  can  be 
shaken  before  it  is  used.  It  is  put  on  with  a  bit  of 
sponge,  sad,  when  dried,  rubbed  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Should  the  kid  appear  at  all  inclined  to  crack — 
which  it  will  if  not  good— rub  in  occasionally  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil.  The  proportion  of  egg  to  the  ink 
should  be  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  sixpenny  bottle  of 
the  ink. 

Simple  Plax  to  Vistilate  a  Boom.— At  nine  inches 
above  the  height  of  an  ordinary  person,  say  six  feet  six, 
place  e>  hook  m  moulding  of  shutter  caso  furthest  from 
the  window,  on  each  side,  and  another  two  inches  below 
the  moulding  on  each  side,  in  front  of  window-sill; 
tightly  stretch  across  the  window  a  length  of  linen  or 
calico,  with  loops  or  rings  to  attach  to  the  four  hooks  ; 
I  1  nag  the  calico  nin<;  uu. !.•.•*  hrir-r  Hi. in  r".piir<  -d,  to 
bane;  down  loosely  on  each  tide :  this  forms  what  is 
technically  termed  by  architects  a  "hopper."  Throw 
up  the  lower  sash  at  pleasure,  and  draw  the  blind  down 
to  the  lower  rail  of  the  window-3ash  wherever  it  may 
be.  The  air  enters  in  full  volume,  strikes  ngain«t  the 
broad  surface  of  the  calico,  and  is  directed  upwards  to- 
wards the  ceiling.  Here  is  the  advantage  of  a  window 
more  or  less  open,  with  privacy,  and  without  draught. 
When  not  in  use,  this  calico  can  bo  rolled  np  into  a 
very  snail  compass.  r.  ]{.  It. 
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children  were  in  consequence  all  born  deaf  and  dumb. 
Xo  wonder,  then,  that  our  village  maidens  stay  away 
from  church  on  those  three  interesting  Sundays,  when 
such  sad  results  are  known  to  follow  a  deviation  from 
our  country  parish  superstition. 

WoxDEitriL  Amulets.— The  Mandingocs,  a  tribo  of 
Africans,  cover  themselves  with  amulets  called  gree- 
grees,  made  of  polished  leather,  and  containing  illumi- 
nated extracts  from  the  Koran  very  carefully  tran- 
scribed by  their  marabouts,  or  priests.  They  think 
that  the  power  of  the  amulet  is  proportioned  to  tho 
holiness  of  the  transcriber;  thus  the  gvce-gree  of  a 
marabout  whoso  reputation  was  small  would  only  avail 
against  rheumatism  or  lesser  maladies,  while  a  verse 
copied  by  Mahomet  himself  would  preserve  the  wearer 
from  all  earthly  ills,  and  be  an  unfailing  title  to  Para- 
dise ;  and  between  these,  of  course,  the  degrees  of  vir- 
tue are  numberless.  The  powerful  gree-groes  are  ex- 
pensive, but  marabouts,  whose  fame  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished, are  glad  to  sell  their  work  cheaply,  and  tho  little 
naked  Mandiugoes  play  about  on  the  sand  laden  with 
strings  of  the  inexpensive  charms.  Captain  Hewett 
purchased  a  gree-gree,  and  his  experience  was  amusing. 
He  says,  "  Prompted  by  curiosity,  I  uncased  a  crescent- 
shaped  amulet,  and  found  the  exterior  covering  was  of 
leather,  very  neatly  sewn,  enveloping  a  goat's  horn,  the 
orifice  of  which  was  sealed  by  a  composition  onco  aro- 
matic, beneath  which  coating  lay  two  pages  (super- 
scribed with  texts  from  tho  Koran),  yellow  with  time 
and  worm-drilled,  of  a  printed  English  tract  or  sermon 
dated  tliirty  years  back.  Littlo  did  tho  author  and  dis- 
tributor anticipate  the  uso  to  which  tho  tract  would  be 
devoted." 


ELBOW-ROOM. 

Oh,  don't  put  your  hands  in  your  pockcte, 

And  stand  'mid  the  toiling  mas*. 
Who  hunch  you,  and  press  you,  and  scorn  you, 

As  this  way  and  that  way  they  pass  t 
Our  world  was  not  made  tor  tho  idle —  » 

To  suffocate  must  be  your  doom, 
Unless  you  turn  bravely  to  battle 
For  elbow-room. 

Don't  say  that  your  station  is  lowly, 

And  gives  you  but  little  to  do ; 
There  are  countless  "designs  on  tho  trestle/' 

And  some  arc  expressly  for  yon.*7 
Admit  that  wc  mortals  are  graded- 

It  really  is  so,  I  presumo— 
Bo  U  labour,  therefore  let  us  battlo 
For  elbow-room. 

Spring,  then,  to  your  task,  my  dear  brother, 

The  sun  is  already  on  high  j 
Your  hands,  taken  out  of  your  pockets, 

To  some  useful  business  apply. 
Strike  hither  and  thithor  with  vigour, 

And  health  on  your  visago  will  bloom  j 
And  the  world  will  provide  you  with  plenty 
Of  elbow-room. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Lost  Mechanical  Powers.— Some  of  the  mechanical 
attainments  of  the  ancients  aro  lost,  and  wo  doubt  if 
the  finest  of  modern  times  aro  of  equal  value  and 
worth.  Look  at  the  pyramids  of  Egvpt,  rising  up  in 
monumental  magnificence  across  tho  Nilo  from  Cain), 
stretching  away  in  tho  distance  nearly  to  tho  southward, 
of  the  date  Of  whoso  foundation  history  furnishes  no  ac- 
count, whose  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  tier  above  tier, 
have  remained  unmoved  for  upwards  of  four  thousand 
years  or  over,  and  think  for  a  moment  what  forco  it 
must  have  taken  in  mechanical  power  to  raise  these 
stupendous  structures  of  folid  masonry  to  their  lolly 
and  artificial  height.  Hero,  in  tho  chambers  of  the 
pyramids,  forming  the  walls  and  ceilings,  are  groat 
slab?  of  red  granite,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long, 
which  no  ouo  would  veuturo  to  presumo  could  have 
been  eluruted  to  their  present  position  by  the  mere 
agency  of  human  hands.  The  Kgyptions  certainly  pos- 
sesneu  somo  mechanical  power  for  raising  great  weights 
and  bodies,  which  is  now  shrouded  in  mystery  as  deep 
as  tho  pyramids. 

Tiie  LITTLE  Ewwabd.— In  tho  year  1315,  an  event  oc- 
curred iu  connection  with  tho  trade  of  London  which  is 
noticablo  n:i  showing  tho  character  of  its  early  com- 
merce. A  vessel  called  tho  Little  Bdwa/rd,  lying  upon 
the  ground  at  low  water,  near  Margate,  was  attacked 
and  seized  by  the  Frcuch  (on  oho  grouud  that  sho  was 
Floniish  property),  who  took  her  over  to  Calais.  She 
is  described  as  a  vessel  belonging  to  tho  port  of  Lon- 
don, owned  nnd  commanded  by  John  Urand,  citizen  and 
merchant  of  London,  loaded  with  n  cargo  of  wool  from 
London  for  Antwerp,  owned  by  three  merchants  of  the 
flanso  of  Germany,  who  had  lived  ill  England  in  the 
enjoyment  of  tho  ancient  privilogea  granted  by  preced- 
ing kings."  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  Londoners 
had  now  acquired  some  shipping,  and  were  carrying  011 
not  only  dealing*  for  themselves  as  merchants,  hut  car- 
rying trade  for  tho  great  confederacy  of  German  and 
other  merchants  resident  iu  London.  Tho  lAttle  Ed- 
ICard  was  valued  at  sterling,  and  her  cargo  (con- 
■listing  of  120  sarplars,  or  half-sacks  of  wool)  nl  £1,200, 
or  JtlO  per  sarplar.  She  is  tho  first  trading  vessel  of 
fcho  port  Of  which  wo  appear  to  havo  an  account  by 
name.— From  Ovggeft  VOH  and  Trade  of  Loudon, 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD.  , 

Alleged  Discovert  in  Electricity. — A  Manchester  paper 
states,  on  what  it  considers  to  be  most  respectable  authority, 
that  a  wonderful  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in  elec- 
tricity as  applicable  to  purposes  of  the  electric  telegraph  :— 
"Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  said  that  experiments  havo 
established  the  fact  that  intelligible  signals  can  be  exchanged 
between  distant  stations  without  the  intervention  of  any  arti- 
ficial conductor  whatever,  and  with  equal  success  whether 
the  intervening  space  be  wholly  or  partially  land  or  water." 

A  New  Theory  or  Sea-sickness. — Professor  Bache,  con- 
nected with  the  United  States'  Coast  Survey,  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  physiology  of  sea-sickness,  advances  the  idea 
that  this  torment  of  ocean  travellers  is  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
and  not  of  the  stomach.  His  view  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  tho 
fact  that  the  mind  is  not  able  to  understand  the  varying  mo- 
tions of  tho  vessel  as  rapidly  as  the  senses  foel  them,  thus 
causing  a  conflict  of  impressions,  and  a  consequent  affection 
of  the  brain,  which  in  turn  deranges  the  nervous  system  and 
produces  nausea.  As  soon  as  the  mind  can  conceive  the  idea 
of  such  motion  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  sea-sickness  ceases.  The 
deck  is  consequently  tho  best  place  for  one  suffering,  as  thei  o 
the  sight  can.  be  best  educated  to  the  movements  of  tho 
vessel. 

Comets.  —  If  Bielaa's  comet  had  crossed  the  earth  0110 
month  later  than  it  did,  in  1832,  the  two  bodies  would  have 
come  itfto  contact ;  and  if  their  orbits  are  unchanged  for  a 
long  s.irtes  of  ages,  perhaps  millions  of  years,  a  contact  is 
inevitable.  The  comets  of  1810  and  1823  also  approached 
the  earth  j  and  some  comctary  matter  may  at  those  times 
have  entered  our  atmosphere.  The  comet  of  1770  was,  on 
the  first  day  of  July  in  that  year,  within  seven  times  tho 
distance  of  tho  moon  from  tho  earth.  Another  of  those 
bodies,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  its  orbit  during  tho 
previous  revolution,  by  entanglement  among  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  was  brought  very  near  the  earth  in  1767;  but  in 
1779  it  again  visited  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  was  then 
diverted  into  a  new  path,  which  .may,  for  aught  wo  know, 
havo  carried  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  solar  system. 
These  facts  prove  that  tho  earth  may  come  into  contact  with, 
or  be  immersed  in ,  a  comet ;  but  when  the  probability  of  such 
a  catastrophe  is  estimated  by  the  mathematical  doctrine  of 
chances,  all  fear  of  suclran  event  is  immediately  banished 
from  tho  mind. 

BMW  VwuiiTO.— At  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Florence  last 
year,  Professor  Pietao  Giusti,  of  Siena,  exhibited  an  article 
of  quite  a  novel  character,  being  a  few  lines  written  in 
cypher,  to  which  was  added  an  announcement  that  he  who 
should  succeed,  while  the  exhibition  lasted,  in  reading  theso 
liue3,  should  bo  entitled  to  a  prizo  consisting  of  a  work  of 
art  in  ivory,  of  tho  value  of  20,000  francs,  to  be  executed  by 
Professor  Giusti  himself,  the  subject  to  bo  at  the  successful 
competitor's  own  choice.  A  scaled  packet,  deposited  with 
tho  Uoyal  Commission,  contained  tho  interpretation  ol'thoso 
mysterious  lines.  Tho  inventor  had  expressly  announced 
that  even  tho  persons  of  his  acquaintance  to  whom  ho  had 
revealed  tho  Baton  of  his  system,  should  be  admitted  to 
compete  for  tho  prize.  Tho  exhibition  closed,  however, 
without  any  candidate  for  the  prize  presenting  himself;  nnd 
at  length,  on  the  5th,  Professor  Giusti,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lionl'alonierc  of  Siena,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  inha- 
bitants of  that  town,  explained  the  contents  of  his  secret 
writing,  and  gave  tho  key  of  the  cypher,  which  consisted  in 
taking  out  two  letters  which  meant  nothimr,  and  then  ar- 
ranging the  remaining  letters  in  squares  like  those  of  a  chess- 
board, when  they  might  be  read  off  with  ease.  The  advan- 
tages of  his  system  are.— 1.  Simplicity,  because  tho  sender 
writes  his  despatch  in  the  common  way,  and  then  renders  it 
intelligible  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  signs  only  known 
to  tbo  person  who  is  to  receive  it.  2.  The  impossibility  Of 
deciphering  the  writing  without  the  key,  even  when  the 
system  is  known.  3.  The  facility  with  which  the  sender  may 
send  the  same  despatch  to  different  persons,  and  yet  render 
each  copy  unintelligible  to  nil  but  the  ono  person  to  Whom  it 
is  individually  addressed,  by  merely  changing  the  key— that 
is,  the  letters  to  be  suppressed.  A  copy  of  tho  cypher  has 
been  sent  to  tho  King  of  Italy,  who  has  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  tho  system. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

What  millions  died  that  Cajsar  might  bo  great ! 

Tue  most  valuablo  help  a  man  ever  gets  is  when  ho 
helps  Iiiinsclf. 

Titles  of  honour  add  not  to  his  worth  who  is  an 
honour  to  hid  title. 

Man  leads  woman  to  the  altar;  in  that  act  his  leader- 
ship begins  and  ends. 

'1  iichk's  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip, and 
not  a  few  between  the  kiss  and  tho  ring. 

Many  a  man  tries  to  play  the  devil  who  isn't  smart 
enough  to  act  the  Dart ;  ho  makes  a  poor  devil. 

If  you  let  trouble  sit  upon  your  soul,  like  u  hen  upon 
her  nest,  you  may  expect  tho  hatching  of  a  large  brood. 

None  aro  so  resentful  of  tho  unfavourable  opinion  of 
others  ns  those  who  nro  continually  decrying  themselves. 

Heaven  sometimes  sends  a  famine,  sometimes  a  pes- 
tilence, and  somet  imes  a  conqueror  for  tho  chastisement 
of  mankind — 110110  of  them  surely  for  our  admiration. 

Far  sweeter  music  to  a,  true  woman  than  tho  tones  of 
harp  or  piano  touched  by  her  hand,  aro  tho  cheerful 
voices  of  husband  and  children  mado  joyous  by  hor 

presence. 

KlNOS  play  at  war  unfairly  with  republics;  they  can 
only  lose  come  earth,  and  somo  creatures  they  value  us 
little,  while  republics  lose  in  every  soldier  a  part  of 
themselves. 

Falsi;  I'iiihe. — Tho  man  who  is  too  proud  to  confess 
a,  fault,  apologise  for  a  wrong,  or  seem  thankful  for  a 
favour,  lacks  thrco  characteristics  of  a  gcntleuiau.  'i'ruo 
gentility  is  based  upon  humility. 

The  Jusr.— A  just  man  is  impregnable.  Takeaway 
his  money,  his  treasure  is  his  soul ;  banish  him  from 
his  country,  ho  h)  mi  inhabitant  of  tho  heavenly  city  ; 
cast  liim  into  bonds,  his  conscience  is  free ;  kill  his  body, 
he  shall  rise  again,  lie  fights  with  B  shadow,  who  con- 
tends  with  un  upright  man 
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"  EVERY  WEEK :"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  STORY. 


In  No.  8  of  Every  Week  will  bo  commenced  a  new  Romance, 
entitled 

DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

By  the  Author  of  "Daisy  TnOB.NE,"  "Floweb  Gibl,"  &c. 
POWERFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  vill  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  142,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  ansicered  briejly ;  but  all  inquiries  cullin/  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  alloie.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


Faxnt  R. — No  truo-hcartcil  young  huly  flirts  with  another 
gentleman  when  she  is  engaged.  If  she  does  this,  she  cannot 
love  her  promised  husband. 

F.  A.  N. — The  story  is  well  written,  but  the  incident  on 
which  it  turns  is  hardly  important  enough  for  its  length.  It 
is  left  for  you  at  the  office. 

Abe.— It  is  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  they  tell  tho  story  of 
his  having  a  large  hole  cut  in  the  door  for  the  big  cat,  and  a 
little  one  for  the  kittens. 

Pans, — No  doubt  your  dog  will  be  worth  more  if  cropped 
according*  to  tho  present  cruel  and  idiotic  fashion.  Rut  Sir 
Kdwin  Landseer  is  doing  all  he  can  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fashion.  He  argues  that  the  cruelty  complained  of  is  not  in 
the  operation  ;  that,  after  is  a  small  matter.  It  consists 
in  depriving  the  animal  otm  defence  which  nature  has  given 
to  it  against  the  entrance  of  earth  and  sand  into  tho  ears. 
The  entrance  of  these  into  tho  ears  distresses  the  dog  much, 
causing  deafness,  abscesses,  and  cancer.  All  dogs,  more  ox- 
less,  require  to  be  protected  from  •Snud  and  earth  by  over- 
lapping ears;  but  especially  do  terriers,  literally  "earth 
dogs,"  the  species  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  persecuted  by 
cropping.  They  go  into  a  burrow,  their  ears  get  full  of  sand, 
anil  they  suffer  ever  afterwards.  Surely,  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer is  right  in  saying  that  judges  of  dogs  ought  not  to  sanc- 
tion such  gross  treatment  of  the  animal,  and  that  tho  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  should  look  to  the 
practice.  Tlie  only  exenso  that  can  be  set  up  for  the  s:  stem 
is  a  delusive  one.  It  is  said  that  fighting  dogs  fare  "better 
with  their  ears  cropped,  and  the  exigencies  of  fighting  dogs 
have  sot  the  fashion  for  all  others.  It  is  true,  that  if  an  ear 
ba  gone  it  cannot  bo  torn;  but  then,  it  is  forgotten  that  even 
for  fighting  purposes  tho  ear  is  often  a  protection.  All  these 
fighting  dogs  have  what  aro  called  "  points  ; "  one  has  a  way 
of  seizing  the  leg,  another  fixes  upon  tho  throat,  and  yet 
another  makes  a  dash  at  the  large  gland  behind  the  ear, 
which  in  the  dog  is  as  sensitive  as  the  most  sensitive  gland 
in  the  human  body.  Deprive  the  dog  of  his  ear,  and  the 
assailant  can  get  a  good  bite  of  it,  and  lay  his  adversary  low. 
Leave  the  dog  his  ear,  and  the  assailant's  grasp  of  the  sen- 
sitive gland  is  impeded  by  the  folds  of  the  ear,  and  rendered 
much  more  feeble.  Thus,  even  to  the  fighting  dog,  the  long 
ear  is  a  positive  defence. 

A  Sailob  (Birmingham)  is  eighteen  years  of  age,  has  lost 
his  left  hand,  and  has  been  Ion  g  out  of  employment.  He  now 
appeals  to  us  to  know  what  work  he  is  fit  for,  and  how  he  is 
to  get  it  ?  In  the  present  depressed  6tato  of  trade,  we  can 
only  submit  the  case  to  our  readers,  in  the  faint  hope  that 
some  one  of  them  m;iy  be  able  to  suggest  something  for  tho 
poor  fellow's  advantage. 

Bactrian  (South  Shields). — The  following  is  the  legend  of 
"Old  Clem,"  as  St.  Clement  is  called  by  the  blacksmiths, 
whose  patron  he  is.  It  is  said,  that  having  been  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  his  persecutors,  with  nn  anchor  fastened  round 
his  neck,  his  disciples,  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  re- 
mains, collected  a  large  assemblage  of  persons,  and  witJi 
them  prayed  to  be  enabled  to  discover  them.  The  legend 
then  goes  on  to  set  forth  that,  in  answer  to  their  supplica- 
tions, the  sea  retired,  leaving  a  space  of  three  miles  entirely 
dry  for  them  to  walk  upon.  On  this  dry  land  they  found  a 
chapel,  constructed  by  angels,  and  containing  a  chest,  hewn 
in  stone,  in  which  they  discovered  the  dead  body  of  the  saint, 
and  by  his  side  the  anchor  which  had  been  cast  in  with  him. 
This  wonderful  event  was  said  not  only  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  time  of  the  saint's  death,  but  to  have  recurred  each 
year  on  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  and  also  on  the 
six  following  daj'S,  during  which  time  the  sea  was  dry  for 
thrco  miles  from  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
An  anchor  has  been,  from  this  legend,  considered  as  the 
emblem  of  St.  Clement.  It  has  been  handed  down  as  such 
even  to  our  own  day,  for  it  may  still  be  seen  about  the  church 
of  St.  Clement  Dane,  in  tho  Strand,  forming  the  weathercock 
on  its  steeple. 

H.  H.  (Leeds). — Tho  Lock  Hospital  is  situated  in  the  Har- 
row-road, about  a  mile  from  tho  Paddingtou  Station.  It 
enjoys  very  high  patronage. 

W.  H.  James  (Cardiff).— Thanks  for  your  high  opinion  of 
Evert  Week.  You  will  require  to  speak  French  on  your 
journey,  and  of  course  it  will  be  well  that  you  should  also 
know  Italian,  but  that  is  not  indispensable.  The  rest  of  your 
letter  is  "  chaff" 

W.  T.  T.  S.  (Swansea).— Apply'to  Capt.  J.  S.  Lean,  R.N., 
170,  Lower  Thames-street,  E.  0.  It  is  a  Government  Emi- 
gration-office :  there  is  also  an  office  at  Westminster. 

Daist. — The  following  is  tho  story  to  which  you  allude : — 
The  cook  of  a  monastery  (the  legend  says)  found  every  day, 
for  several  days,  that  a  monk's  portion  of  meat  for  dinner 
disappeared  from  the  dish  very  mysteriously.  Having  re- 
solved to  watch  very  carefully  on  the  third  day,  he  was  called 
a.vay  by  a  ring  at  the  gate-bell ;  but  there  was  no  one  at  the 
gate,  and  when  he  returned  the  portion  of  meat  was  gone  as 
usual.  When  all  was  ready  to  dish  up  on  the  fourth  day,  tho 
l)cll  rang  again ;  but  the  cook  did  not  go  to  the  gate,  only 
going  outside  tho  kitchen,  and  there  he  saw  the  cat  jump 
through  the  window  and  back  again  with  a  bit  of  meat.  The 
thief  was  discovered,  but  who  rang  the  bell  ?  This  point  was 
cleared  up  next  day,  for  the  cook  saw  the  cat  jump  at  the  bell 
and  pull  it.  The  cook  told  tho  story  to  the  monks,  and  the 
monks  spread  it  abroad,  and  many  visitors  camo  to  the  mo- 
nastery, who  for  a  small  fee  were  permitted  to  witness  the 
performance  of  the  cat. 


Pabacei.sus. — Sir  Francis  Pago  is  known  as  the  "  Hanging 
Judge."  He  was  made  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1727. 
He  always  felt  a  lnxury  in  condemning  a  prisoner,  which 
obtained  for  him  tho  epithet  of  tho  "  hanging  judge."  Pago 
was  the  judge  who  tried  Savage  for  murder,  whom  ho  seemed 
anxious  to  condemn;  indeed,  ho  owned  that  ho  had  been 
particularly  severe  against  him.  When  decrepid  from  old 
age,  as  ho  passed  along  from  court,  a  friend  inquired  parti- 
cularly of  the  state  of  his  health.  Ho  rcpliod,  "  My  dear  sir, 
you  seo  I  keep  hanging  on,  hanging  on." 

Petek  Wylde. — Calculating  from  tho  rings  on  a  branch 
(ouo  froui  a  very  old  Lebanon  tree),  the  youngest  trees  now 
on  Lebanon  would  average  100  years  old,  tho  oldest  2,500 
years ;  both  estimates  may,  however,  be  widely  far  from  the 
mark. 

H.  l'\ — Too  indifferent  for  publication. 
Stella  and  Vanessa  (Plumstead),  who  have  a  dog  of  their 
own  at  home,  ask  for  moro  lines  of  "  Poor  Old  Doggio,"  com- 
menced in  No.  i.   Well,  wo  promised,  and  must  perform : — 
"You  seom  to  know  all  that  takes  place, 
Poor  old  doggie, 
With  your  still  sagacions  face, 

Poor  old  doggio ; 
And  you,  though  you  have  no  mind, 
Must  think,  for  1  always  find 
You  know  those  who  treat  you  kind, 
Poor  old  doggie." 

There!  surely  that  will  be  enough— more  than  enough— for 
anybody  ? 

T.  B.  B.  (Glasgow). — Silk  is  worn  around  the  chest  and 
loins  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  Not  a 
few  elderly  medical  men  who  have  spent  their  prime  in  tro- 
pical countries,  on  returning  to  spend  tho  remninder  of  their 
lives  in  the  British  Islands,  are  caroful  to  wear  nothing  but 
silk  next  their  skins. 

Pcss.— The  first  part  of  the  story  commenced  in  Twice  a 
Week. 

Evert  Week. — It  is  naturally  pleasing  to  us  to  receive  con- 
stant assurances  from  readers  of  tho  high  estimation  in 
wnich  they  hold  this  journal.  As  a  sample,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing letter  :—'*  Oxford,  Nov.  23,  1862. —  Dear  Sir, — I  am 
happy  to  say  I  am  a  reader  of  yonr  paper,  and  have  been  so 
ever  since  it  was  first  published  under  tho  title  of  '  Twice  a 
Week  ; '  and  though  I  considered  it  thon  a  good  and  cheap 
paper,  yet  I  must  say  '  Evert  Week  '  is  certainly  a  groat  im- 
provement. I  am  a  great  lover  of  reading,  and  I  do  believe 
that  of  all  the  periodicals  that  have  ever  been  published,  not 
one  hoSj pleased  me  so  much  as  'Evert  Week;'  it  contains 
such  a  variety  of  tales,  useful  information,  recipes,  conun- 
drums, ko.,  as  I' have  never  met  with  in  any  other  paper. 
Of  all  the  talcs  that  have  appeared  in  '  Twice  a  Week,"  I  con- 
sider '  Daisy  Thome '  by  far  tho  best,  though  '  Guilty  or  not 
Guilty,'  '  The  Flower  Girl,'  and  '  Game  of  Life,'  are  all  high 
in  my  estimation.  '  In  Spite  of  the  World '  I  think  promises 
to  be  a  very  good  and  romantic  tale,  as  does  also  tho  '  Trea- 
sure-Seekers' Altogether,  I  consider  'Every  Week'  as  a 
great  improvement  in  English  literature,  and  give  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  gain  that  esteem  and  reward  which,  in  my 
opinion,  it  so  highly  and  justly  merits. — I  remain,  dear  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Abthi/b  Bebteaii." 

FAR  AWAY. 
I  roam  beneath  the  wood's  dark  shade, 

I  wander  o'er  the  lea  ; 
I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 

Yet  all  is  sad  to  me. 
I  lin<,-er  where  the  roses  bloom. 

And  gushing  fountains  play ; 
But  Nature  loses  all  its  charm 

When  thou  art  far  away. 

I  lovo  to  see  the  moon's  pale  beams 

Itciiccted  on  the  tide : 
So,' thou  art  mirror' d  in  my  heart 

Till  thou  wilt  be  my  bride. 
I  hear  the  birds  with  warbling  notes 

Pour  forth  their  tuneful  lay- 
When  shall  I  hear  thy  voice  again, 

Thou  dear  one,  far  away  ? 

Joseph  Essex. 

T.  R.  O.  U.  C.  (Islington,  N.)  writes :—"  I  have  just  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  promising  miscellany 
called  '  Evert  Week.'  A  good  penny  periodical  has  long 
been  a  real  desideratum.  All  the  Year  Sound  and  Onee  a 
Week  aro  beyond  tho  reach  of  those  who,  like  myself,  belong 
to  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  but  have  still  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  appreciate  a  higher  class  of  literature  than  that  sup- 
plied in  the  ordinary  typo  of  penny  or  halfpenny  serials. 
Many  of  these  publications  are  quite  unfit  for  admission  to 
the  family  circle,  or  indeed  for  the  perusal  of  any  purely- 
constituted  mind ;  while  all,  without  exception,  aro  wholly 
destitute  of  literary  or  artistic  merit.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  I  hail  the  appearance  of '  Evert  Week,' 
and  heartily  trust  it  may  meet  with  a  reception  which  will 
encourage  the  publisher  to  carry  it  on.  Your  'Answers  to 
Correspondents 1  would  alone  favourably  distinguish  you 
from  your  frivolous  predecessors  in  the  field  of  periodical 
literature."  Bearing  the  impress  of  a  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent mind,  the  column  which,  in  the  hands  of  others,  is  little 
better  than  a  matrimonial  agency,  you  have  made  the  means 
of  conveying  really  instructive  information." 

P.  P. — You  can  apply  at  a  register-office  for  servants ;  but 
you  had  better  take  one  on  private  recommendation  if  pos- 
sible. 

Rochester. — The  longest  war  recorded  in  history,  if  not 
tho  most  destructive  and  important,  was  that  waged  for  a 
hundred  and  eighty-two  years  against  their  Spanish  in- 
vaders by  an  Indian  tribe,  *br  rather  nation,  called  tho  Arau- 
canians,  occupying  tho  south-eastern  part  of  South  America. 

Tbot.— It  certainly  is  rather  singular  how  obscurely  and 
eccentric  men  of  genius  write.  Bonaparte  wrote  nothing  but 
a  ridiculous  scrawl ;  Burke  was  right  up  a.-.d  down ;  Washing- 
ton wrote  a  fair,  straightforward  hand;  Jefferson's  hand- 
writing was  truly  masculine ;  Hamilton  plunged  right  nhead 
under  a  quick  run ;  Brougham  writes  a  hurried  hand,  but  he 
loves  to  have  a  good  quantity  of  ink ;  Peol  wrote  with  a  stiff 
pen,  adhering  somewhat  to  taste ;  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote  head 
over  heels,  as  though  he  used  the  feather  end  bedaubed  with 
ink.  Washington  Irving  wrote  exactly  like  a  busy  lawyer, 
intimating  that  he  wished  no  one  to  understand  it  but  him- 
self. 

Z.  Z.— 1.  Mordans'.  2.  Send  us  the  riddle,  by  all  means. 
We  are  always  open  to  communications  for  our  "Pastime" 
column.  We  will  have  the  practical  puzzle  engraved.  It  is 
very  good, 


Johx  Browx. — Yes.  The  great  naturalist,  Cuvicr,  though* 
that  tho  germs  of  all  past,  present,  and  future  generations  of 
seed  were  contained  one  within  tho  other,  as  if  packed  in  a 
succession  of  boxes.  Other-  learned  men  have  explained  this 
mystery  in  a  different  way.  But  what  signify  all  their  ex- 
planations? Let  them  explain  it  as  they  will,  the  wonder 
remains  the  same,  and  wo  must  look  upon  the  reproduction 
of  the  seed  as  a  continual  miracle. 

Greenhorn. — With  pleasure. 

A.  Guenst. — The  feeling  of  anxiety  you  mention  often 
arises  from  other  causes  besides  disease  of  the  heart— indi- 
gestion, for  instance  Probably  eggs  may  not  agreo  with 
you;  and  certainly,  if  you  are  not  comfortable  after  taking 
them,  dispense  with  the  luxury.  In  the  matter  of  diet,  every 
man  should  bo  his  own  physician,  and  may  bo,  with  very 
little  care. 

R.  P. — As  a  general  thing,  the  words  contained  between 
marks  of  parenthesis,  should  be  read  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice 
than  those  which  precede  and  follow  them,  although  there 
may  bo  cases  to  which  this  rulo  would  not  apply.  Accom- 
plished readers  and  speakers  use  a  tone  or  style  in  deUvcring 
such  words,  which  ought  to  bo  called  the  parenthetical  tone 
or  style.  Its  peculiar  qualities  stamp  tho  words,  in  tho  deli- 
verance of  which  it  is  used,  as  being  unmistakably  paren- 
thetical. 

Sabah. — Your  surmise  that  ladies  in  old  times  did  not  ride 
sideways  on  horseback  is  correct.  The  introduction  of  that 
stylo  of  riding  in  England  is  attributed  to  Anna  of  Bohemia, 
consort  of  Richard  II.  She  it  was  (according  to  Stowe)  that 
originally  showed  the  women  of  that  country  how  gracefully 
and  conveniently  they  might  rido  on  horseback  sideways. 
Another  old  historian,  enumerating  tho  new  fashions  of 
Richard  the  Second's  reign,  observes : — "  Likewise  noblo 
ladies  then  used  high  heads,  and  corsets,  and  robes  with 
long  trains,  and  seats  on  side  saddles  on  their  horses,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  respectable  Queen  Anna,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  who  first  introduced  the  custom  into  the  kingdom;  for 
before,  women  of  every  rank  rode  as  men." 

Qhebist. — All  tho  back  numbers  and  parts  of  Twice  a  Week 
aro  in  print. 

J.  S. — We  will  send  any  number  by  post. 

T.  G.  (Leeds).— We  have  no  idoa  as  to  the  "chances  of  a 
smart,  active  young  mou  in  Constantinople,"  and  no  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  nn  idea  on  the  subject.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  try  your  chances,  and  see  how  you  will  conio 
out.  At  tho  very  worst,  you  would  only  have  your  head  taken 
off  with  a  scimitar,  or  be  strangled  with  the  bowstring,  or 
drowned  in  a  sack. 

G.  R.  G.  (Bath)  asks  for  a  remedy  for  sleep  ?  He  needs 
what  thousands  would  give  thousands  to  secure — a  good 
night's  rest  at  will.  We  can  only  give  this  hint :—  Nervous 
persons  who  are  troubled  with  wakefulness  and  excitability, 
usually  have  a  strong  tendency  of  blood  to  the  brain,  with 
cold  extremities.  The  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain  keeps 
it  in  a  stimulated  or  wakeful  state,  and  the  pulsations  in  tho 
head  are  often  painful.  Let  such  rise  and  chafe  tho  body  and 
extremities  with  a  brush  or  towel,  or  rub  smartly  with  the 
hands  to  promote  a  circulation  and  withdraw  the  excessive 
quantity  of  blood  from  tho  brain,  and  they  will  fall  asleep  in 
a  short  time.  A  cold  bath,  or  a  rapid  walk  in  tho  opon  air. 
or  going  up  and  down  stairs  a  few  times,  jnst  before  retiring, 
will  aid  in  equalising  circulation  and  promote  sleep. 

Rachel.— The  author  is  Bulwer.   Tho  lines  are— 
"Beneath  the  sway  of  men  entirely  great. 
The  pon  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 
Observe  the  qualification  in  the  words  in  italics.  It  is  signi- 
ficant. 

C.  B.  M.  proposes  the  following  problem : — "  When  a  wagon 
is  moving,  docs  the  top  of  the  wheel  or  tho  bottom  of  the 
wheel  move  the  fastest,  or  do  both  move  at  the  same  speed  ? 
Some  maintain  that  the  top  moves  tho  fastest,  and  others 
that  every  portion  of  tho  outside  of  the  wheel  moves  with 
equal  rapidity."  What  do  our  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical friends  say  to  this  ? 

J.  Woollasion.— Perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with  a  few 
chapters  by  way  of  sample  ? 

Peter  Long  (Birmingham). — We  have  been  amu6ed  at 
what  you  tell  us  of  Vancouver's  Island,  but  not  surprised. 
The  aborigines  are  a  strange  race.  A  recent  traveller  tells 
us  that  a  chief  of  the  Mowichats,  to  whom  he  presented  a 
pair  of  trousers  to  cover  his  lower  limbs,  returned  them,  as 
"  vain  foolish  inventions  of  the  white  man  to  impede  walk- 
ing," but  retained  the  buttons.  One  of  his  great  officers  of 
state  was  a  "  spouter  or  herald,"  a  sort  of  human  speaking- 
trumpet  and  Thersites.  Another  official  is  the  tumanas,  or 
medicine-man,  who  cures  his  patients  by  boxing  their  cars, 
thumping  their  bodies,  and  making  a  horrible  noise,  dancing, 
yelling,  and  shaking  a  couple  of  rattles;  the  friends,  how- 
over,  revenge  themselves  by  making  tho  doctor  a  sacrifice  if 
tho  sick  die  under  the  process.  He  possesses,  however,  the 
privilege  of  catching  the  spirit  of  the  dying,  and  breathing 
it  into  the  body  of  Uie  successor  to  the  dead  man's  properly : 
the  heir,  if  dexterously  selected,  would  become,  of  course,  an 
efficient  protector  in  case  of  danger  or  violence.  There  aro 
some  singular  traditions  of  a  deluge,  and  some  customs,  such 
as  abstinence  from  work  on  Sunday,  and  meeting  to  chant 
together,  which  appear  to  be  relics  of  some  Christian  teach- 
ing, givon,  possibly,  some  centuries  ago. 

D.  G.  (Dieppe).— Tlie  Wallachians  nro  descendants  of  the 
old  Dacians,  who,  in  tho  days  of  their  greatness,  withstood 
the  power  of  Greece,  and  rifled  many  a  Greek  city  of  its 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  have  been  found  Vuriod 
near  the  remains  of  their  cities,  now  in  the  dust.  A  fino, 
swarthy,  blnck-hairod,  and  handsome  race  were  theso  Da- 
cians. Their  portraits  on  Trajan's  column  at  Rome — erected 
to  commemorate  the  victory  over  them — might  serve  as  fair 
representative  figures  for  the  population  of  the  valleys  on  the 
Wallacbian  frontier. at  this  day.  The  same  -t  j  !."•  of  hair,  the 
same  features,  the  same  determined  expression,  aro  easily- 
recognised.  They  were  a  race  not  easily  annihilated.  They 
are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  all  the  places 
whero  they  now  remain.  They  aro  not,  however,  wild  or 
troublesome  subjocts. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  YELLOW  JACKET. 

The  cruel  words  and  still  more  cruel  aspect  of  Don 
Antouio,  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  Luisa  that  all 
was  at  an  end.  Her  body  seemed  to  lose  all  its  strength ; 
she  said  no  more,  did  uo  more,  thought  no  more  ;  but 
passive  and  in  silence  she  awaited  Ins  commands.  The 
reaction  of  the  violent  feeliugs  which  had  agitated  her 
was  terrible  and  complete. 

So,  when  she  received  from  Don  Antonio  an  order  to 
wake  the  child,  and  dress  him,  she  advanced  towards 
tho  cradle,  and  with  maternal  solicitude  strove  to  rouse 
it  softly,  by  passing  her  hands  gently  over  its  little 
face.  The  infant  awaking,  and  seeing  hovering  over  it 
the  gentle  shadow  to  which  it  was  accustomed,  smiled 
and  went  to  sleep  again.  A  violent  stauip  on  the  floor 
from  Don  Antonio,  however,  completely  dissipated  its 
slumber. 

The  child  trembled  at  the  cold  wind  which  swept 
through  tho  room ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the  Unknown 
standing  near  his  pale  and  trembling  mother,  he 
trembled  also,  and  hid  his  face  in  her  bosom. 

Don  Antonio  retreated  towards  tho  window,  after 
having  by  an  imperious  gesture  commanded  her  to  be 
diligent.  Ho  still,  however,  maintained  his  fixed  look 
upon  Dona  Luisa. 

The  unhappy  inoth%  interrupted  a  thousand  times 
the  task,  generally  so  sweet — now  so  painful — to  embrace 
tenderly  each  several  piece  of  clothing  of  her  cherished 
son,  and  to  cover  with  ardent  kisses  his  beloved  face. 

All  was  over — no  one  came  to  save  her  ;  and  after  a 
last  kiss — after  a  last  embrace — the  eyes  of  Doua  Luisa. 
were  covered  as  with  a  veil,  and  with  a  feeble  cry  she 
fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

Don  Antonio,  as  if  he  had  expected  this  denouement, 
approached  the  lamp,  and  held  it  down  towards  the 
pale  and  motionless  face  of  the  Countess,  to  assure  him- 
self that  she  still  breathed ;  and  without  noticing  the 
silent  tears  of  the  child,  which  terror  prevented  from 
crying,  he  shot  the  bolt  of  the  door.  This  done,  he 
opened  the  secretaires  of  the  Countess,  and  took  from 
the  drawers  the  trinkets  and  the  money  which  they 
contained,  together  with  some  papers  ;  and  then  made 
into  a  bundle  all  the  linen  which  lie  found  in  the  other 
furniture. 

The  chamber  soon  presented  the  aspect  of  disorder 
which  precedes  a  long  journey.  The  empty  drawers 
were  thrown  here  and  there  on  the  floor,  while  the 
secretaires  were  left  half  open. 

After  having  made  all  these  preparations,  Don  An- 
tonio sat  down  in  the  large  arm-chair,  and  cast  a  glance 
full  of  thought  around  him. 

After  a  few  moments,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be 
endeavouring  to  collect  his  thoughts,  he  suddenly  rose, 
and  approaching  the  window,  gave  a  slight  whistle.  A 
few  minutes  after  a  head  appeared,  aud  one  of  the  men 
whom  Pepe  had  seen  on  the  sea-shore  entered  the 
apartment. 

The  sailor  gazed  coldly  at  the  scene  which  was  presented 
to  his  eyes,  while  awaiting  the  orders  of  Don  Antonio. 

"  Throw  those  packages  out  of  window,"  said  the 
latter ;  "  Juan  will  receive  them."  ' 

"  Which  ?"  said  the  sailor,  with  a. coarse  laugh,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  body  of  the  Countess. 

"Then,"  returned  Antonio,  "show him  the  bundles." 

"  With  your  permission,  Captain,"  said  Rose,  pocket- 
ing a  silver  ornament,  "  I'll  take  a  few  things." 

"Take  what  you  like,  and  be  quick,"  replied  Don 
Antonio. 

Never  was  order  more  punctually  obeyed.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  thousand  little  things  for  female 
use  disappeared  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket.  Then 
the  packages  which  Don  Antonio  had  made  were  cast 
out  of  window,  and  caught  by  tho  other  sailor,  who 
bawled  out — 

"  Mind,  Rose,  we  go  shares." 

"And  now,"  said  Don  Antonio,  pointing  to  the  body 
of  the  Countess,  "  there  is  something  more  difficult  to 
carry.   You'll  feel  the  weight  of  that,  I  fancy." 

"  Bah !"  cried  the  sailor ;  "  it  is  a  mere  feather.'' 

Then  raising  the  Couutess,  as  if  she  had  been  an  in- 
fant, he  made'for  the  window. 

"  Now,  then,  Juan,"  he  shouted,  putting  his  head  out, 
"  hold  the  ladder  firm ;  I've  a  precious  load  here." 

He  then  disappeared  slowly  over  the  balcony. 

Don  Antonio  followed  with  the  child,  whom  terror 
rendered  dumb.  A  few  minutes  after  they  had  reached 
the  boat,  in  which  they  placed  the  child  by  the  side  of 
the  mother,  which  one  of  the  sailors  poniarded. 

The  life  of  Don  Antonio  from  that  time  has  been 
already  described;  and  we  can,  therefore,  turn  once 
more  to  the  danger  which  was  hovering  over  the  head 
of  him  who,  Don  Antonio  had  hoped,  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  cold  and  the  stormy  sea  of  that  fatal 
night. 

*  *  ft  *  * 

While  Cuchillo  was  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  discharge  his  carbine  against  the  object  of  his  hate 
and  tho  fear  of  Don  Stephen,  the  latter  was  proceeding 
quietly  on  his  journey, 


Tho  little  that  Cuchillo  had  said  of  Diaz,  and  tho  re- 
served conduct  of  the  latter  in  all  his  transactions  with 
the  two  adventurers,  was  sufficient  to  give  Don  Stephen 
a  favourable  opinion  of  him ;  and  a  few  words  which 
he  let  fall  on  the  journey — words  which  flowed  from  a 
trusty  and  loyal  heart — eonfirmod  this  opinion. 

Arechiza,  or  rather  the  Duke  of  Armada,  as  we  must 
in  future  call  him,  knew  well  the  villauous  mind  of 
Cuchillo  and  his  companions ;  and  he,  therefore,  was 
delighted  at  discovering  a  man  a  little  honest,  and 
whose  bravery,  moreover,  was  incontestable.  He  re 
solved  at  once  to  make  a  friend  of  him,  and  when  follow- 
ing the  route  indicated  by  the  outlaw,  he  endeavoured 
to  sound  the  feelings  of  his  new  recruit,  whose  bravery 
and  adroitness  Don  Augustin  had  so  greatly  praised. 

He  gradually  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  motives 
of  discontent  in  the  metropolis,  the  germs  of  which  lie 
had  noticed  during  his  sojourn  in  the  State  of  Sonora. 
At  the  first  words  which  Peter  Diaz  uttered  in  reply, 
the  Duke  saw  that  he  was  the  man  he  sought :  but  the 
moment  had  not  exactly  arrived  to  open  his  heart  to 
him.  He  allowed  him,  however,  to  perceive  that  the 
discovery  of  the  G  olden  Valley  might  lead  to  the  seces- 
sion of  Sonora  from  the  sovereign  Congress  of  Mexico. 

The  report  of  Cuchillo's  carbine  interrupted  him. 

If  the  cupidity  of  the  outlaw  had  allowed  him  to  as- 
sociate his  two  companions  in  the  attempt  against 
Fabian,  it  is  most  probable  that  our  hero  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  one  of  the  three  bullets.  But  he 
desired  to  pocket  the  whole  of  the  twenty  onzas  him- 
self, and  the  sudden  movement  which  Fabian  had  made, 
when  Bois-Rose  recognised  him,  saved  him  from  the 
treacherous  shot. 

The  instant  he  had  delivered  his  bullet,  Cuchillo 
rushed  away,  without  waiting  to  see  what  effect  it  had 
taken,  and  hastened  to  fall  back  on  his  two  comrades. 

He  had,  however,  forgotten  the  spot  where  he  liad 
left  his  horse ;  and  his  hesitation  would  certainly  have 
proved  fatal  to  him,  had  not  Bois-Rose  and  Pepe  been 
too  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  attack  to  follow  him  on 
the  instant. 

"  Holy  Virgin !"  cried  Pepe ;  "  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  tor  whom  here  that  ball  was  intended ;  for 
my  head  or  for  yours,  young  man  ?— for  I  heard  your  con- 
versation, and  as  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the  events 
which  happened  at  Elanchovi  " 

"Elanchovi!"  cried  tho  Canadian;  "what,  do  you 
also  know  that  tragic  day  ?" 

"  Well — well,  this  is  not  the  moment  to  exchange 
confidences,"  said  Pepe,  "  we  will  return  to  it  again. 
You  have  found  the  young  Count — that  is  enough  for 
you  for  the  present.  Let  us  go  forward  aud  find  this 
villain,  and  pay  him  in  his  own  coin." 

So  saying,  Pepe,  carbine  in  baud,  and  followed  by 
Fabian  with  his  knife,  struck  off  on  one  side  ;  while  the 
Canadian,  stooping  his  huge  body  with  extreme  ad- 
dress, glided  on  under  the  low  branches  of  the  trees, 
with  silence  and  rapidity. 

The  bivouac  was  for  the  time,  therefore,  abandoned 
to  the  care  of  the  horse  captured  by  the  carbineer,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  gun,  redoubled  his  efforts 
to  release  himself  from  the  leather  thong  which  at- 
tached him  to  the  tree. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  rays  of  day  commenced  to  break 
between  the  interstices  of  the  trees,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  fire  paled  gradually  before  that  of  the  rising  sun. 

"  Let  us  stop  here,"  cried  Pope  to  Fabian,  when,  after 
a  hurried  run,  they  had  reached  a  thicket  dense  enough 
to  hide  them  without  concealing  the  wind  of  the  high- 
way which  led  to  the  Salto  de  Agua.  "  I  am  sure  that 
villian  who  sees  so  badly  will  pass  by  here  presently, 
and  I  trust  I  shall  let  him  see  how  much  I  have  im- 
proved in  the  use  of  the  carbine  since  I  quitted  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain." 

The  young  count,  whose  mind  was  still  troubled  with 
the  few  words  he  bad  heard,  was  not  at  all  sorry  for  this 
halt,  since  he  hoped  that  the  ex-coastguard  wonld  now 
finish  his  revelations. 

The  Spanish  hunter  was  silent  for  some  time.  At 
length  he  said — 

"  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  road,  at  the  point  where 
it  loses  itself  amid  the  trees,  and  without  turning  your 
head  listen  to  what  I  say." 

"  I  listen,"  returned  Fabian,  obeying  his  instructions. 
Have  you  no  more  precise  recollections  of  your  in- 
fancy than  those  you  confided  to  the  Canadian  r" 

"  I  have  in  vain  taxed  my  memory,  ever  since  I  was 
able  to  understand  that  Marcos  Arellanos  was  not  my 
father.  I  do  not  even  know  who  it  was  who  took  care 
of  me  in  my  infancy." 

"  Ah !  and  Bois-Rose  knows  no  more  than  you,"  added 
Pepe.    "  I  alone  can  tell  you  what  you  are  ignorant  of." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  speak !"  cried  Fabian, 
loud»y. 

"Hush!  not  so  loud,"  answered  Pepe  ;  "these  woods, 
deserted  as  they  are,  contain  the  euemies-of  your  race, 
unless  it  was  at  me  the  bullet  was  aimed.  In  tact,  since 
I  did  not  recognise  you,  I  do  not  see  how  ho  could." 

"  Who  ?  of  whom  dp  you  speak  ?"  asked  Fabian, 
anxiously. 

"  Of  the  assassin  of  your  mother — of  liini  who  has 
robbed  you  of  titles,  honours,  and  riches." 

"  I  am,  then,  noble  and  rich  ?"  said  Fabian.  "  Oh ! 
that  I  had  known  this  but  yesterday." 

Fabian's  first  idea  was  of  Rosarita ;  he  had  only  de- 
sired wealth  and  honour  for  her  safe. 

His  mother  was  one  of  his  second  thoughts. 


"  Noble  you  arc  still,"  cried  Pepe ;  "  but  you  are  rich 

no  longer. 

"  What  does  it  matter?"  resumed  Fabian,  sadly,  "it 
is  too  late  to-day." 

"  Oh,  it  matters  much.  I  know  two  men— one  at  Any 
rate— who  will  restore  to  you  what  you  have  lost,  ol- 
die in  the  attempt." 

"  And  my  mother  ?" 

"Ah  !  the  remembrance  of  your  mother,  Senor  Don 
i<  abian,  and  of  you  also,  have  many  times  troubled  the 
s  eep  ot  the  man  of  whom  I  speak  to  you.  Often  amid 
the  silence  of  the  night,  in  tho  deep  woods,  he  has 
tancied  he  has  recognised  in  the  voice  of  the  wind  tho 
cry  ot  agony  which  ho  heard  one  evening— the  cry  of 
agony  ot  your  unhappy  mother." 

«  Of„  what  man  is  it,  then,  you  speak  ?"  asked  Fabian. 
Ui  a  man  who,  without  knowing  it,  was  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  your  mother.  Ah !  Don  Fabian  " 
continued  the  huuter,  as  if  answering  the  young  count's 
gesture  of  horror,  "  do  not  curse  hirn-his  conscience  has 
reproached  him  far  more  bitterly  than  you  could  and  at 
this  moinent  he  is  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for  you." 

The  fierce  passions  of  Fabian  were  once  more  aroused- 
he  had  sworn  to  avenge  Arellanos ;  here  was  a  new 
object  of  hatred— the  murderer  of  his  own  mother ! 

"  The  assassin  of  my  mother !"  cried  he,  with  flashing 
eyes,    and  you  know  him  ?" 

.".  Yo.u  lmow  nim  also-  You  have  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  him  at  the  hacienda  you  have  just  quitted." 

Pepe  then  circumstantially  related  to  Fabian  the 
story  we  already  know;  aud  we  must  have  time  to 
return  to  his  comrade. 

Bois-Rose,  whose  mind  was  full  of  the  dangers  with 
which  the  child  he  had  a  second  time  found°was  sur- 
rounded, continued  to  advance  rapidly;  but  in  vain  his 
practised  eye  wandered  through  every  opening  in  the 
forest — no  enemy  was  to  be  seem 

After  a  few  moments,  he  threw  himself  down  on  the 
ground,  and  applying  his  ear  to  the  earth,  closed  his 
eyes  as  if  to  concentrate  his  senses.  Presently  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  towards  him. 
«™?e?Vvas  not  deceived;"  he  murmured,  rising. 

ihis  fellow  has  the  advantage  of  being  mounted  ;  but 
I  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  American  rifle,  and  Pepa 
has  one  also  at  his  service." 

As  he  spoke,  he  caught  sight  of  Cuchillo's  vellow 
jacket,  and  fired.  The  yellow  jacket  disappeared,  and 
as,  with  men  such  as  he,  to  fire  is  to  kill  or  wound,  he 
doubted  not  that  his  enemy  was  struck. 

His  first  thought  was  to  reload  ;  but  his  thirst  for  von' 
geance  was|hot,  and  the  operation  would  cause  him  to  lose 
time.  Neglecting  all  precautions,  therefore,  he  dashed 
across  the  brushwood,  and  rushed  out  into  the  road. 

As  he  approached  the  spot  where  his  enemy  had 
fallen,  he  saw  a  horse  plunging  and  rearing  violently. 

"  I  have  dismounted  him,  at  any  rate,"  he  thought. 

At  that  moment  a  peculiar  whistle  was  heard  at  some 
distance,  and  the  horse  galloped  otf,  followed  by  Bois- 
Rose,  who  already  fancied  he  could  hear  the  heavy 
breathing  of  a  wounded  man,  and  saw  himself  finishing 
the  murderer  without  pity.  But  a  far  different  sight 
met  his  eyes.  The  horse  stopped  suddenly,  dropped  on 
his  knpes,  Cuchillo  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  tho 
animal,  once  more  risiug,  bounded  off  at  full  speed. 

Uttering  loud  maledictions,  Bois-Rose  hastily  re- 
loaded his  rifle,  and  fired  a  shot  at  random  ;  but  he  was 
too  late — his  prey  had  escaped.  Then  the  disappointed 
hunter  gave  three  cries  of  the  jackal  to  warn  Pepe,  and 
walked  towards  the  spot  where  the  outlaw  had  escaped 
by  the  sagacity  of  his  horse. 

The  brushwood  was  broken,  and  tho  grass  flattened 
as  if  from  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body ;  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  blood. 

A  carbine,  however,  lay  on  the  ground. 

This  Bois-Rose  took. 

"  My  poor  Fabian,"  he  said,  "  has  gained  a  passable 
weapon  by  this  encounter.  A  knife  alone  is  not  of  much 
use  in  these  woods." 

A  little  consoled  for  the  bad  success  of  his  expedition, 
Bois-Rose  went  on  his  way;  he  had  not  gone  many 
steps  ere  the  crack  of  a  rifle  was  again  heard. 

"  That  is  Pepe' s— I  know  it,"  he  cried.  "  I  wonder  if 
he  will  be  more  fortunate  than  I  ?" 

He  had  scarcely  spoke  ffben  another  report  reached 
his  ear.  This  time  it  echoed  uiounfully  in  the  heart  of 
the  Canadian,  for  it  was  a  strange  rifle ;  and  with  his 
heart  a  prey  to  a  cruel  uncertainty,  he  hurried,  towards 
the  bivouac. 

While  he  was  returning  with  giant  strides  to  the 
spot  where  he  hoped  to  meet  Fabian  and  Pepe,  he  heard 
a  third  report — again  from  a  strange  rifle,  aud  tho  voice 
of  the  latter  crying — 

"  Come  back,  Fabian— come  back !  Of  what  use  is  it?" 

A  fourth  shot  seemed  to  put  a  stop  to  this  speech ; 
and  the  silence  which  succeeded  sent  a  chill  to  the 
heart  of  the  huuter.  For  souie  moments  he  dashed 
onwards,  until  at  length,  no  longer  able  to  contain  him- 
self, he  cried  in  a  loud  voice —  a 

"Halloa,  Pepe!  where  are  yon?" 

"  Here,  in  front  of  you,"  repbed  tho  voice  of  the  ex- 
coastguard.    "  We  are  here,  Fabian  and  1." 

An  exclamation  of  pleasure  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
Bois-Rose,  as  he  once  more  saw  his  two  friends. 

"Tho  scoundrel  mu:>t  be  wounded,"  ho  cried,  "for 
he  fell  from  his  horse.  Have  you  been  more  fortunate 
than  I  ?" 

Pepe  shook  his  head, 
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f  thai  fellow  in  the  yellow  jacket  yon  speak, 
iself  must  have  him  under  his  protection, 
iTe  fired  at  him  without  effect.  But  with 
it  other  horsemen,  one  of  whom  I  reeog- 
whom  they  call  Don  Stephen,  but  who  is 

w  the  man  in  the  yellow  jacket,"  said  B  ois- 
t  have  here  the  rifle  he  dropped.  But  are 
ided  ?'  he  added,  addressing  Fabian, 
-my  friend,  my  father,"  replied  Fabian, 
nself  into  the  arms  of  the  Canadian,  who 
essed  him  to  his  heart,  and  exclaimed — 
r  tall  and  handsome  oar  little  Fabian  has 


Then,  struck  by  the  paleness  and  gravity  of  his 
print  a— nee,  he  exclaimed — 

"  You  seem  sad,  my  son — what  ails  you 

■  Pepe  has  told  me  all,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  I 
bow  that  among  these  adventurers  is  the  murderer  of 

"Tea,"  cried  Pepe;  "and  shall  we  allow  him  to 
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Arm  baring  uselessly  discharged  their  carbines  at  a 
distance  which  rendered  thorn  of  no  av  al,  Oroclie  and 
B  raja  hastened  to  rejoin  Ca  -LiII  >. 


ike  a  venomous  reptile, 

which  the  outlaw  ran. 
riends  Oroche  and  Ba- 
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ed  bis  vengeance ;  and, 
e  passion,  he  drove  his 
crying — 

m,  he  drew  one  of  his 


iitiu.-niy  between  them,  and  the  anger  of  Don 
n  trraduallT  subsided 
J  "  These  men  who  are  with  1dm— who  are  they  i"  he 
asked  at  length. 
"  The  two  tiger-banters,"  replied  Baraja. 
What,  they  whom  we  met  in  the  wood  on  our  jour- 
■ey  Y' 

I    The  same." 

I  A  harried  consultation  took  plnco  in  a  low  tone  be- 
tween Don  Stephen  and  Peter  Diaz,  and  ended  by  the 
former  saying  aloud  to  his  followers — 

"Coses  we  will  destroy  the  bridge  of  tho  Salto  do 
Aguo,  and  the  devil  is  in  it  if  they  join  us  before  wo 
reach  Tobac** 

The  horsemen  thru  set  off  at  full  gallop. 

Fabian,  oat  the  evening  bet  /re,  had  beard  Don  Ste- 


the  Presidency.  The  events  which  had  happened  at 
the  Csrra  bad  tended  to  shorten  his  at.iy  i  there  was  no 
tune  therefore  to  be  lost. 

she  bone  of  Pepe  was  a  precious  auxiliary  in  the 
•anssitof  tbe fagiU ves, or  in  cutting  otf  their  retreat; 
tMea^qoesuoo  was  who  was  to  mount  him,  and  nn- 
'.  *  90  Pcr,lou*  14  that  of  opposing  singly 
■engirt  of  wrt  armed  hor*eiii'.'n. 
.  "I  will  go"  cried  Fabian. 

k  Be  saying,  be  darted  towards  the  animal,  which  drew 


fought  Pepd'a  aaddle,  and  placed  it  on  the 


Rose  to  hold  out  his  hand  in  deprecation,  before  Fabian, 
without  touching  the  stirrup,  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

"  Stop — stop,  Fabian ! "  cried  the  Canadian,  in  a  voice 
of  anguish;  "are  you  going  alone  among  them,  that 
you  may  fall  into  their  hands  ?" 

But  Fabian  had  already  raised  the  handkerchief 
from  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  and  the  noble  animal,  with 
nostrils  distended  with  anger,  made  three  forward 
bounds  to  free  himself  from  a  burden  which  he  felt  for 
the  first  time,  and  then  stopped,  immovable  and  tremb- 
ling. Bois-Rose  took  this  opportunity  of  seizing  the 
cord  which  served  as  a  bridle ;  but,  with  a  fresh  bound, 
the  animal  tore  himself  away,  and  dashed  off  at  a  speed 
which  no  human  power  could  have  stopped.  For  some 
moments  the  Canadian  could  follow  with  his  eye  the 
intrepid  horseman  struggling  with  the  fury  of  his  steed 
— then  both  disappeared. 

"  They  will  kill  him,"  cried  he,  sadly.  "  Five  against 
one !  The  odds  are  too  great.  Let  us  follow  quickly, 
Pepe,  and  protect  this  child,  who  has  so  lately  been 
restored  to  me." 

Bois-Rosc  had  already  shouldered  his  carbine,  and 
was  taking  gigantic  strides  towards  the  spot  where 
Fabian  had  disappeared.    Pepe  followed,  crying — 

"  The  horse  is  difficult  to  manage,  Bois-Rosc  ;  I  am 
certain  he  will  not  go  straight.  Fear  not;  we  shall 
arrive  as  soon  as  he.  Ah!  Don  Stephen,  your  evil  star 
has  brought  you  among  these  outlaws." 

Meanwhile  Fabian,  like  one  of  those  legendary  horse- 
men whom  no  obstacle  impedes,  dashed  with  terrific 
speed  over  hillocks,  ravines,  and  fallen  trunks  of  trees  ; 
his  passions  appearing  to  be  roused  in  unison  with  those 
of  the  steed  he  rode.  Pepe  was  right.  In  spite  of  the 
start  which  his  enemies  had,  Fabian  could  easily  have 
overtaken  them  could  he  bars  guided  the  impetuous 
course  of  his  animal ;  but,  unhappily  or  happily  for  him, 
the  wild  animal  constantly  deviated  from  the  track,  and 
it  was  only  by  prodigious  efforts  that  he  succeeded  iu 
bringing  him  back  to  the  road  which  wound  through 
the  woods,  and  on  which  the  traces  of  the  five  fugi- 
tives were  visible. 

However,  after  an  hour's  struggle,  the  horse  began  to 
feel  that  he  carried  a  master,  and  that  his  own  strength 
was  being  exhausted.  The  snaffle,  drawn  tightly  by  tho 
strong  arm  of  Fabian,  so  compressed  his  nostrils,  that 
only  a  slight  stream  of  breath  could  issue  forth  ;  his 
speed  diminished  little  by  little,  and  he  ended  by  obey- 
ing the  hand  which  guided  him. 

As  it"  by  mutual  consent,  man  and  horse  paused  for  a 
moment  to  take  breath,  tho  sweat  dripping  from  both 
their  bodies,  and  olouds  of  steam  rising  from  the  ani- 
mal's panting  sides. 

Fabian  profited  by  this  pause  to  reconuoitrc.  Tho 
cloud  which  had  veiled  his  eyes  commenced  to  disperse, 
the  fierce  beatings  of  his  heart  were  lulled,  and  ho  could 
hear  and  see. 

Trampled  leaves,  broken  branches,  and  tho  marks  of 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  greensward,  were,  to  the  practised 
eyes  of  Fabian,  the  undoubted  signs  of  the  passago  of 
his  enemies.  Suddenly  the  distant  roar  of  a  torrent 
broke  upon  his  car ;  another  moment,  and  tho  fugitives 
would  reach  tho  bridge,  and  destroy  it.  Then  all  pur- 
suit would  be  nseless ;  for  befuro  ho  could  reconstruct 
it,  Don  Stephen  would  bo  lost  amid  tho  vast  plains 
which  stretched  as  far  as  Tubac. 

These  reflections  reawakened  the  passions  of  tho 
young  man,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed 
more  quickly  along  the  road,  the  windings  of  which  still 
hid  his  enemies  from  view.  This  time  the  horse  recog- 
nised his  master,  and  flew  straight  along  the  highway. 

As  I  have  said,  a  bridge  composed  of  trunks  of  trees 
roughly  hewn  joined  tho  steep  banks  of  tho  Salto  do 
Agua.  Theso  trees,  which,  when  joined,  composed  a 
roadway  broad  enough  for  a  horso  to  cross,  rested  at 
their  extremities  on  tho  bare  rock,  without  anything  to 
secure  them.  Tho  strength  of  a  few  men,  therefore, 
could  cither  drag  them  apart  or  cast  them  into  tho  tor- 
rent, and  thus  render  tho  passage  impassable. 

At  the  moment  when  Fabian  npprouched  tho  bridge, 
four  horses  were  pulling  vigorously,  with  ropes  attached 
to  their  saddles,  at  the  trees,  which,  as  he  reached  the 
bank,  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  torrent. 

Fabian  uttered  a  cry  of  rage,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  man 
tnrned  round. 

It  was  Don  Stephen,  but  Don  Stephen  separated  from 
him  by  an  impassable  barrier,  and  regarding  hirn  with 

Fabiau — his  clothes  torn  by  tho  brambles,  his  face 
bleeding,  his  features  so  transformed  by  fury  as  to  bo 
almost  unrecognisable — dashed  forward  in  his  blind  rago 
to  cross  tho  torrent.  But  his  horse,  when  it  reached 
the  brink,  reared  with  fright,  and  refused  to  proceed. 

"Fire  on  him!"  cried  Don  Stephen ;  "  fire  on  him, 
or  this  madman  will  disarrange  all  our  plans!  Firo,  1 
sav!" 

Three  carbines  wero  pointed  at  the  yonng  Count, 
when,  at  some,  distance  behind  him,  a  loud  voire  was 
beard;  and  at  tho  samo  moment  two  persons  issued 


my  look-out,"  said  Pepe,  and  lie  advanced  t 


was  the  Canadian  and  Pepe,  who,  thanks  to  tho 
roundabout  route  taken  by  Fabian,  had  arrived  just  in 
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those  formidable  rifles  the  outlaws 
ubiau  again  mado  an  effort  to  ] j < ■ .  ; 
OTM  reared  back  violently  as  before, 
-firo!"  cried  Don  Stephen  again,  furi- 


"  Woe  to  you !"  cried  the  Canadian,  in  a  voice  of  an- 
guish, "  and  woe  to  him  who  fires !  You,  Fabian,  come 
back,  in  tho  name  of  Heaven !" 

"  Fabian !"  repeated  Don  Stephen, like  an  echo,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  youug  man,  whoso  horse  was  leaping  from 
right  to  left,  to  avoid  crossing  the  seething  water. 

"  Yes — Fabian,"  cried  the  young  Count,  in  a  voice 
which  drowned  the  thunder  of  tho  torrent  and  the  cries 
of  the  two  hunters ; <:  Fabiau,  who  has  conio  to  demand 
an  account  of  his  mother's  blood  from  tho  infamous 
Don  Antonio  de  Mediana !" 

Then,  while  his  voice  was  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
the  assassin,  who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  trans- 
fixed with  terror,  tho  impetuous  young  man  drew  his 
knife,  and  pricked  his  horso.  This  time  tho  animal 
took  a  leap  over  tho  gulf,  and  fell  on  the  opposite  ban!:. 

But  one  of  his  back  feet  slipped  on  the  slippery  rock. 

One  iustaut — only  an  instant — the  horse  struggled  to 
regain  his  balance.  IIo  neighed  violently,  and  with 
anguish ;  then,  after  a  last  effort,  he  fell  back,  dragging 
his  rider  with  him. 

A  loud  cry  of  grief  escaped  from  tho  breast  of  the 
Canadian,  answered  by  one  of  triumph  from  the  oppo- 
site bank ;  but  both  were  soon  drowned  iu  the  roar  of 
the  torrent,  as  it  closed  over  its  double  prey. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

a  eied's-eye  view  of  the  desert. 

About  fifteen  days  after  the  events  wo  have  just  nar- 
rated, other  scenes  were  taking  place  in  a  part  of  tho 
desert  which  extends  from  Tubac  to  tho  American  fron- 
tier. But  before  discovering  tho  actors  a  second  time, 
let  us  describe  the  theatre  in  which  they  have  to  meet. 

The  vast  plains  which  separate  Mexico  from  the 
United  States  are  only  known  by  the  vague  reports  of 
hunters  or  treasure-seekers ;  more  especially  that  part 
of  them  which  is  watered  by  tho  river  Gila  and  its  tri- 
butaries. This  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  tho  north,  passes,  under  various  names,  through 
an  immense  extent  of  barren  country,  whose  arid  mono- 
tony is  only  interrupted  by  ravines  hollowed  out  by  tho 
waters,  which,  in  their  erratic  course,  ravage  without 
fertilising. 

It  is  to  a  spot  distant  somo  sixty  leagues  from  tho 
Presidency  of  Tubac,  and  some  hundred  leagues  from 
the  confines  of  the  United  States,  that  I  wish  to  trans- 
port my  readers. 

In  the  immensity  of  tho  sky  an  eagle  hovered  with 
motionless  wings,  tho  sole  inhabitant  of  tho  plains  of  air. 

From  tho  point  where  tho  king  of  birds  balanced 
himself  majestically,  his  eye  could  perceive  on  the  sur- 
face of  tho  immense  plains  many  human  creatures; 
some  in  company,  others  at  so  great  a  distance  as  not 
to  be  visible  to  each  other,  but  to  him  alone. 

Just  below  the  soaring  bird  was  a  kind  of  irregular 
natural  circle,  formed  by  a  hedge  of  cacti,  with  their 
fleshy  leaves  and  thorny  points,  with  which  was  mingled 
the  pale  foliage  of  tho  iron-wood. 

At  one  end  of  this  hedge  was  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a  flat  top,  which 
overlooked  it  on  all  sides.  AH  around  this  entrench- 
ment, untouched  by  tho  hand  of  man,  stretched  arid 
plains  or  a  succession  of  hillocks,  which  seemed  liko 
motionless  waves  in  a  sea  of  sand. 

A  troop  of  some  sixty  horsemen  had  dismounted  at 
this  spot. 

The  steaming  horses  showed  they  had  mado  a  forced 
march.  There  was  a  confused  uoiso  of  human  voices, 
of  horses  neighing,  tho  clanking  of  arms  of  all  kinds, 
for  this  cavalry  corps  did  not  appear  to  be  a  regular  one. 
Lances  with  no  pennons,  muskets,  carbines,  and  double- 
barrelled  rifles,  wero  attached  to  tho  saddle-bows. 

Somo  of  tho  men  were  cleaning  their  horses,  others 
wore  lying  on  tho  grass  under  tho  slender  shado  of  tho 
cactus,  anxious  to  rest  themselves  before  a  march  in  the 
burning  sun. 

A  little  further  on,  somo  baggage  mulc3  wero  just 
arriving  at  tho  halting-place ;  while  behind  them  twenty 
Waggons,  heavily  laden,  were  advancing  in  a  zigzag  line, 
and  at  a  slower  pace. 

Visible  to  the  eye  of  the  eagle,  along  the  road  which 
the  travellers  must  have  followed,  corpses  of  men  and 
animals,  strewn  on  the  arid  plain,  marked  the  bloody 
march  of  these  adventurers  through  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. My  readers  have  already  recognised  tho  treasure- 
seekers  under  tho  orders  of  Don  Stephen. 

When  tho  mules  and  tho  carta  joined  tho  horsemen, 
tho  former  wero  unharnessed,  tiio  horses  unsaddled, 
and  the  carts  unloaded  and  united  together  with  iron 
chains,  while  the  saddles  wero  piled  one  on  another, 
filling  up  tho  spaces  between  tho  wheels,  and  forming  a 
formidable  barricade.  The  animals  wero  lied  to  tho 
carts,  and  the  cooking  utensils  placed  by  the  sido  of  tho 
fugjgots  brought  in  the  conveyances. 

A  man  richly  dressed,  but  who  was  covered  with  fho 
dust  of  travel,  remained  mounted  alone  on  a-  beautiful 
horse,  gazing  anxiously  around  him.  In  this  horseman 
it,  was  easy  to  recognise  tho  chief  of  tho  troop,  tho 
Duke  of  Armada.  Three  men  meanwhile  were  oecupiod 
in  firing  in  the  ground,  at  tho  top  of  a  hillock,  the  polos 
Of  a  tent,  mid  planting  on  its  BUmmit  a  red  banner,  on 
which  was  painted  mi  escutcheon  with  six  golden  (stars 
on  an  azure  ground,  with  this  device — '  I  will  watch." 
Tlio  Dok0  descended  from  his  horse,  and  after  having 
given  an  order  to  one  of  hi;j  men,  who  vaulted  into  hia 
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saddle  and  rade  off,  bo  entered  the  but  with  a  pen- 
sive air. 

All  these  preparations  took  little  inorc  than  half-an- 
hour,  so  much  were  they  simplified  by  habit. 

To  the  right  of  tbo  camp,  but  far  distant  behind  the 
undulations  of  the  hillocks,  roso  a  mass  of  gum-trees 
and  ivou-wood. 

A  second  troop  had  baited  in  the  shade  of  this  minia- 
ture forest.  They  had  neithor  carts  nor  baggage  mules, 
nor  barricades  of  any  kind ;  but  this  was  not  the  only 
contrast  which  this  troop  offered  to  tho  other.  They 
were,  in  the  first  place,  double  their  number,  while  the 
bronzed  complexions  of  the  party,  somo  of  whom  wore 
nearly  naked,  and  others  covered  with  skins  and  savage 
ornaments,  proved  that  they  were  Indians. 

Ten  of  them,  doubtless  the  chiefs,  gravely  seated 
round  a  fire,  which  produced  more  smoke  than  flame, 
were  passing  from  one  to  another  the  calumet  or  pipe  of 
counsel.  The  arms  of  each  chief — that  is  to  say,  their 
leathern  bucklers,  terminated  by  a  fringe  of  feathers, 
their  lances,  their  axes,  and  knives — were  laid  on  the 
ground  beside  them. 

At  some  distanco  from  the  fire,  sufficiently  far  to  be 
out  of  hearing  of  tho  counsel,  fivo  warriors  held  the 
horses  of  the  ten  chiefs,  which  were  strangely  harnessed 
with  wooden  saddlos,  covered  with  leather  and  with 
ornaments  of  fox-skin.  These  horses  were  fine  creatures, 
and  seemed  difficult  to  restrain. 

As  one  of  the  chiefs  passed  the  calumet  to  the  others, 
ho  pointed  to  a  spot  in  the  horizon.  The  eyes  of  an 
European  would  only  have  seen  a  slight  grey  cloud 
against  the  blue  sky,  but  tho  Indian  recognised  a  column 
of  smoke,  which  rose  from  tho  camp  of  tho  Treasure- 
Seekers. 

At  that  moment  an  Indian  messenger  arrived  with 
somo  news,  and  all  the  party  crowded  around  him. 

Now,  between  the  two  camps,  the  eyes  of  the  eagle 
could  discover  another  rider— alone  and  out  of  sight  of 
both  camps. 

This  man  was  Cuchillo,  who  drove  his  horse  to  the 
summit  of  a  hillock,  from  which  be  could  perceive  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  two  encampments.  The  Indians 
saw  him  at  the  same  moment,  and  a  long  howl,  like 
that  of  a  hundred  panthers,  arose;  and  the  king  of 
birds,  terrified  by  the  tumult,  soon  became  only  a  black 
speck  in  the  clouds.  The  outlaw  saw  that  ho  was  ob- 
served, and  fled  towards  the  column  of  smoke,  while  the 
Indians  rushed  headlong  in  pursuit  of  him,  like  famished 
wolves  after  a  stag. 

Further  distant  still  was  a  third  group  of  men,  en- 
camped upon  a  small  islet  in  the  midst  of  a  river  fringed 
with  trees,  over  which  rested  a  slight  fog.  The  desert 
of  Tubao  ended  at  this  river,  which,  flowing  from  east 
to  west,  divided  a  league  below  the  island  into  two 
branches,  and  formed  a  vast  delta,  bounded  by  a  chain 
of  hills  which  were  shrouded  by  the  fog. 

In  this  delta,  moro  than  a  league  square,  lay  the 
Golden  Valley. 

Thanks  to  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  Peter  Diaz,  the 
expedition,  on  arriving  near  the  Golden  Valley,  had 
concealed  for  two  days  from  the  Indians  the  route  they 
had  taken.  But  to  associate  himself  with  sixty  com- 
panions, did  not  suit  Cuchillo,  who,  under  the  pretence 
of  reconnoitering  the  country,  had  separated  himself 
from  his  companions.  It  was  to  indicate  the  position 
of  their  bivouac  that  they  had  lighted  a  fire  in  the  camp, 
and  to  find  him  that  Don  Stephen  had  despatched  a 
messenger.  Tho  outlaw,  indeed,  was  the  only  man  who 
could  guide  them  to  the  Golden  Valley. 

A  bold  thought  was  in  his  mind,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  was  yet  to  lead  him  to  a  fearful  doom.  Of 
this  project  we  must  speak  anon ;  although,  as  may  be 
supposed,  tho  design  was  worthy  of  his  plotting  and 
unscrupulous  mind,  and  the  punishment  no  greater  than 
was  deserved  by  bis  many  crimes. 

A  man  bad  arrived  at  tho  Indian  camp  with  news. 
This  man,  in  seeking  the  enemies  whom  thoy  were  pur- 
suing, had  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  conceal- 
ing himself  behind  the  willows,  had  perceived  three 
white  men. 

These  three  men  were  Bois-Rose,  Pope,  and  Fabian 
de  Mediana. 

We  left  the  former  on  the  bank's  of  the  river  in  which 
tho  young  Spaniard  bad  uearh;  found  a  tomb.  Fortu- 
nately, tho  fall  which  had  been  fatal  to  his  horse  had 
done  no  injury  to  him,  and  tho  three  friends  resumed 
their  pursuit.  Compelled,  however,  to  proceed  on  foot 
while  tho  fugitives  bad  horses,  they  arrived  at  Tubac 
on  the  day  the  expedition  left  it,  after  travelling  sixty 
leagues  in  five  days. 

After  this  point  the  pursuit  became  far  more  easy,  as 
tho  adventurers  were  impeded  by  their  luggage,  and  ten 
days  had  brought  the  intrepid  companions  to  the  same 
point  as  their  enemies.  There  seemed,  however,  little 
hope  of  success  as  yet,  as,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  his 
men,  Don  Stephen  could  not  be  easily  captured. 

When  tho  Indian  messenger  had  finished  his  report, 
tho  warriors  deliberated  afresh. 

Tho  youngest  of  tho  ten,  who  was  called  upon  to 
speak  first,  said — 

"Sometimes  the  whites  have  tho  legs  of  the  deer, 
sometimes  tho  courage  of  the  puma,  sometimes  the  cun- 
ning of  the  jackal.  They  have  hiddeu  for  two  days  their 
route  from  our  eyefl,  which  can  trace  that  of  the  eagle 
in  tho  air:  it  is  another  ruse  on  their  part  to  scatter 
their  w  arriors,  and  we  must  seek  them  near  the  island 
iu  '.he  river  Gila." 


After  a  moment's  silence  a  second  warrior  spoke — 

"  The  whites  have,  doubtless,  a  thousand  stratagems 
at  their  command,  but  can  they  increase  their  stature  ? 
No:  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  could  make  themselves 
so  small  that  tho  Indian  oye  could  not  percoivo  them, 
they  would  do  so.  Our  enemies  come  from  the  south — 
theso  men  just  discovered  come  from  the  north — it  is 
not,  therefore,  towards  tho  island  that  we  must  go." 

In  tho  midst  of  theso  contradictory  opinions,  the  yells 
of  the  Indians  at  sight  of  Cuchillo  bur3t  forth,  and  com- 
pelled the  chiefs  to  suspend  their  deliberations  until  the 
warriors  who  had  started  in  pursuit  had  returned. 

When  they  reappeared,  they  declared  that  they  had 
discovered  the  trail  of  the  whites. 

Then  tho  chief  who  had  spoken  second  rose  again. 

He  was  taller  and  darker  than  his  companions,  and 
was  called  The  Blackbird. 

"  I  have  said,"  he  continued,  "  that  tho  men  who 
come  from  tho  north  could  not  form  part  of  those  who 
como  from  the  south.  I  have  always  seen  that  the  south 
and  the  north  are  enemies  of  one  another,  like  the  winds 
which  blow  from  opposite  quarters.  Let  us  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  three  warriors  on  the  island,  and  ask  them 
to  join  us  against  the  other  whites,  and  the  Indian  will 
be  gladdened  by  witnessing  tho  death  of  his  enemies  by 
the  hands  of  each  other." 

This  advice,  however,  found  no  support  in  the  council. 
The  Blackbird  was  forced  to  yield ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  mass  of  the  troop  should  march  against  the 
camp,  while  only  a  small  detachment  should  be  sent  to 
the  island. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  one  hundred  men  set  off 
for  the  encampment,  while  twenty  others  proceeded  to- 
wards the  island,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  three 
men  who  bad  taken  shelter  there. 

It  is  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  March  that  we 
find  the  treasure-seekers  and  their  chief,  after  they  had 
lost,  by  tho  Indians  and  the  unnumbered  dangers  of  the 
desert,  forty  of  their  men.  Although  weakened  thus, 
yet  tho  chances  between  them  and  the  Indians  were 
nearly  even.  On  both  sides  was  cunning,  and  the  habit 
of  following  an  almost  invisible  track,  while  the  cupidity 
of  one  was  equalled  by  the  ferocity  of  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  the  enthusiasm  was  no  longer  so  great 
as  on  the  day  when,  after  celebrating  mass  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  expedition,  the  adventurers  had  set  off  for 
Tubac,  uttering  cries  of  triumph,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of 
tho  inhabitants.  No  precaution  had  been  omitted  by 
Don  Stephen,  who  seemed  to  foresee  everything.  Until 
then,  in  this  kind  of  expedition,  each  man  had  acted  for 
himself,  and  trusted  to  himself  and  his  horse  for  his 
safety ;  but  the  Spaniard  bad  disciplined  the  band,  and 
forced  them  to  obey  him,  while  the  carts  that  he  had 
brought  served  both  for  transport  and  for  defence. 
Thus  moved  the  ancient  people  of  tho  north  in  their  in- 
vading journeys  toward  the  south  of  Europe.  No  former 
expedition  had  penetrated  so  far  into  the  desert  as  had 
this  one,  under  the  guidance  of  its  skilful  chief. 

Tho  responsibility  which  weighed  upon  Don  Stephen 
would  of  itself  have  been  enough  to  account  for  the 
clouds  upon  his  brow  ;  but  perhaps  he  thought  more  of 
the  past  than  of  the  present  or  the  future.  He  had 
been  able  to  compare  the  energy  of  Fabian  with  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  Senator  Tragaduros.  Carried  away 
by  tho  course  of  events,  he  bad  thought  only  of  removing 
his  newly-found  nephew  from  his  path.  Now  he  had 
seen  him  again,  he  felt  an  innate  yearning  towards  him, 
and  ho  regretted  the  oatastrophe  which,  he  feared,  had 
removed  a  bold  and  trusty  heart  from  the  scene. 

Cuchillo  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  start  upon  the 
Indians.  As  long  as  he  was  far  distant  from  the  camp 
of  Don  Antonio,  he  had  urged  his  horse  to  its  full  speed ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  barricade  erected  by  his  com- 
panions, he  slackened  his  pace,  so  as  not  to  discourage 
the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  the  object. 

Tho  distance  which  separated  him  from  the  camp  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  be  perceived  by  tho  sentinels ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  Indians  come  to  a  dead  stop  upon 
perceiving  the  column  of  smoke,  he  stopped  also.  It 
was  his  plan  to  enter  the  camp  as  late  as  possible,  and 
not  to  give  the  alarm  until  the  last  moment.  He  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Indians  to 
play  with  perfect  coolness  this  dangerous  game.  He 
knew  that  thoy  never  attacked  except  in  superior  num- 
bers, and  that  some  hours  would  elapse  before  they  de- 
cided on  the  assault  at  all;  and  that,  satisfied  with  having 
found  the  traces  of  their  enemies,  they  would  return  and 
report  to  their  companions. 

He  was  right.  The  red  men  wheeled  round,  and  rode 
hastily  off. 

Enchanted  with  the  success  of  his  ruse,  the  bandit, 
after  seeing  his  enemies  disappear,  lay  down  behind  a 
mound  of  earth,  ready  to  resume  his  course  if  danger 
showed  itself. 

"  There  would  have  been  sixty  to-morrow,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  to  divide  these  treasures  among,  had  I  not  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  at  daybreak  tho  numbers  should  be 
diminished  one-half.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  red 
and  white  brutes  are  fighting  against  each  other,  1 ;  " 

A  report  afar  olT,  like  that  of  a  rifle,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted the  meditations  of  Cuchillo.  This  report,  weak- 
ened by  the  distance,  seemed  to  come  from  the  northern 
side — from  the  direction,  in  fact,  of  tho  river  in  which 
was  situated  the  islet  occupied  by  Bois-Rose  and  his 
companions. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


LITTLE  KATE. 

Tell  me,  reader,  did  you  ever 

Know  a  little  winsome  Kate, 
Who  was  very  often  peeping 

Through  the  railings  of  your  gate  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  childish 

Laughter  ringing  forward  free, 
While  a  wreath  as  bright  as  noonday 

Decked  her  hps  in  sunny  glee  Y 

Did  you  ever  see  her  standing 

Right  among  your  rarest  flowers, 
Bending  all  their  heads  together 

Into  little  baby  bowers  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  singing 

Snatches  of  a  little  song, 
That  you'd  taught  a  winsome  creature, 

Just  as  small  and  Just  as  young? 

Did  you  ?   Then,  though  we  forever, 

May  in  different  lands  have  been, 
You  have  known  what  I  have  known,  and 

Heard  and  seen  what  I  have  seen. 

Jas.  Pabisd  Steele. 


COURTSHIP. 


Falling  in  love  is  an  old  fashion,  and  one  that  will  yet 
endure.  Cobbett,  a  good  sound  Englishman,  twitted 
Malthus,  tho  anti-population  writer,  with  the  fact  that, 
do  all  he  could,  and  all  that  government  could,  aye,  all 
that  twenty  thousand  governments  could,  he  could  not 
prevent  courting  and  falling  in  love.  "  Between  fifteen 
and  twenty -two,"  said  he,  "  all  people  will  fall  in  love." 
Shakspearo  pushes  out  this  season  to  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  Old  Burton,  writing  on  love-melancholy,  gives 
us  a  still  further  extension  of  the  lease :  "  and  certainly 
there  bo  old  fools  as  well  as  young  fools."  But  no  one 
is  absolutely  free  from  the  universal  passion.  The 
Greek  epigram  on  a  statue  of  Cupid,  which  Voltaire, 
amongst  a  hundred  of  others,  has  happily  produced,  is 
perfectly  true : — 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see  ! 
Who  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be." 

Probably  no  ono  escapes  from  the  passion.  We  find 
in  trials  and  in  criminal  history  that  the  quaintest, 
quiet  est  of  men,  the  most  outwardly  saintly,  cold,  stoue- 
liko  beings,  havo  had  their  moments  of  intense  love- 
madness.  Lucidly,  love  is  as  lawful  as  eating,  when  pro- 
perly indulged  in. 

Cobbett  tells  us  how  an  English  yeoman  loved  and 
courted,  and  how  he  was  loved  in  return ;  and  a  prettier 
episode  does  not  exist  in  the  English  language.  Talk  of 
private  memoirs  of  courts,  tho  gossip  of  this  cottage  is 
worth  it  all.  Cobbett,  who  was  a  sergeant  major  in  a 
regiment  of  foot,  fell  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  a  ser- 
geant of  artillery,  then  in  the  pre  vine  j  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  had  not  passed  more  than  an  hour  in  her 
company,  when,  noting  her  modesty,  her  quietude,  and 
her  sobriety,  he  said,  "  That's  the  girl  for  me !  "  The 
next  morning  he  was  up  early,  and  almost  before  it  was 
light  passed  the  sergeant's  house.  There  she  was  on 
the  snow,  scrubbing  out  a  wash-tub.  "  Thai's  tho  girl 
for  me !"  again  cried  Cobbett,  although  she  was  not  moro' 
than  fourteen,  and  he  nearly  twenty-one. 

"  From  the  day  I  first  spoke  to  her,"  he  writes,  "  Ij 
had  no  more  thought  of  her  being  the  wife  of  any  otherj 
man  than  I  had  the  thought  of  her  becoming  a  chest  ofj 
drawers."  He  paid  every  attention  to  her,  and,  young] 
as  she  was,  treated  her  with  all  confidence.  He  spokaj 
to  her  as  bis  friend,  his  second  self.  But  in  six  montlia 
tho  artillery  were  ordered  to  England,  and  her  fatholj 
with  them.  Here  was  indeed  a  blow.  Cobbett  knevn 
what  Woolwich  was,  and  what  temptations  a  young  and] 
pretty  girl  would  be  sure  to  undergo. 

He  therefore  took  to  her  his  whole  fortune — one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas,  the  savings  of  his  pay  and  over-i 
work — and  wrote  to  tell  her  that  if  she  did  not  find  her 
place  comfortable,  to  take  lodgings,  and  put  herself  to, 
school,  and  not  to  work  too  hard,  for  he  would  be  horum 
in  two  years.  But,  as  he  snys, "  as  the  malignity  of  thfl 
devil  would  have  it,  wo  were  kept  abroad  two  yeara 
longer  than  our  time,  Mr.  Pitt  having  knocked  up  a 
dust  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound.  Oh,  how  1  eurseJ 
Nootka  Sound,  and  poor  bawling  Pitt!"  But  at  tkfl 
end  of  four  years  Cobbett  got  his  discharge. 

He  found  his  little  girl  a  scrvant-of-all-work,  at  ti » a 
pounds  a  year,  in  the  house  of  a  Captain  Brisac ;  audi 
without  saying  a  word  about  the  matter,  she  put  inlfl 
his  hands  the  whole  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  guinea^ 
unbroken ! 

What  a  pretty,  tender  picture  is  that ! — the  younM 
sergeant,  and  the  little  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  Iu-->t 
for  four  years  the  treasure  untouched,  waiting  with 
patience  her  lover's  return  !    What  kindly,  pure  :  asm 
on  both  sides !    The  historical  painters  of  the  KoyaW 
Academy  give  us  scenes  from  English  history,  of  in- 
trigue and  bloodshed.    Why  can  they  not  give  us  i» 
scene  of  true  English  courtship  like  that  ?  CobbetW 
who  knew  how  to  write  sterling  English  better  thai 
many  men  of  his  own  day,  and  most  men  of  ours, 
does  not  forget  to  enlarge  upon  the  scene,  and  dearly 
ho  loved  his  wife  for  her  share  of  it;  but  he  does  not 
forget  to  add,  that  with  this  love  there  was  mixed  "  self- 
gratulatioh  on  this  indubitable  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  liis  own  judgment," 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

C  A  FT  A  I  X    L  E  G  E  B  B  T. 

C  vrTArx  Legerbt  had  his  special  room  at  Falcon  Hall. 
He  was  regarded  by  Lady  Falcon  as  one  of  the  family, 
and  he  accordingly  turned  one  of  the  apartments  into 
as  near  an  approximation  to  his  own  chambers  in 
Craven-street  as  he  possibly  could. 

PiccTres  ef  all  imaginable  shapes  and  sizes  hung 
::om  the  wails ;  pictures  of  fighting  men,  with  grim, 
bjP-d"?  faces,  small  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  pursed-up 
■souths,  and  knotted  foreheads ;  pictures  of  ballet-girls, 
■whose  dresses  began  too  late,  and  ended  too  soon,  with 
Terr  pink  cheeks,  plump  necks  and  shoulders,  well- 
pad  Jed  legs,  arms  thrown  fantastically  over  their  heads, 
-distorted  figures,  bps  simpering,  eyes  idiotic,  faces 
absurd. 

Winners  of  various  races,  too,  figured  there,  and  pet 
jockeys,  and  dogs,  and  so  on. 

On  the  floor  there  was  generally  a  large  mastiff;  and 
on  the  afternoon  in  ques- 
tion, he  lay  there  in  great 
majesty,  grandly  suffering 
the  importunities  of  two  * 
young  terriers,  who  came  --  j^^^S^ffffiifi 

in  constant  collision  with  ^  <vS^»Pil!i<5SS^ 

his  nose  and  his  long  legs.         '  v^jJtjL  f|?*^ 

Round  the  room  were  ^sfSS^"*!®^' 
janged  fishing-rods,  pipes,  '  T  f.—  — "  f s^gl 

feils,  single-sticks,  boring-  'I  '  1  fesff 

pores,  and  other  playful  -  fcjL^ll^;)^?  Sk» 

•t  ceteras,  besides  cricket-  ;  ^  »ri  'ijn^nrr  ^ 

bats,    guns,  game-bags, 

and  riding- whips  innume-  >SS^?>22'S k^-—  - 
rable. 

On  the  table  were  two 
decanters,  and  a  bowl  of 
punch,  which  Captain  Le- 
gerby was  engaged  in  mix- 
ing.   On  a  chair  by  that 

Me  sat  a  young  man, 
whose  tiger  whiskers  and 
moustache  did  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  was  of 
Jewish  extraction. 

"  My  dear  Moees,"  cried 
Legerby,  as  he  stirred  the 
{ranch,  I  assure  you  it 
can't  be  done." 

"  It's  always  the  same, 
Legerby,'"  said  Moses 
Montroi,asbe  puffed  away 
at  his  long  pipe,  "  always 
Ike  same— can't — haven't 
got  it — my  dear  fellow,  it 
won't  run  to  it — and  so 
on.    You  must  hunt  up, 

my  boy,  I  tell  yon,  or  else  '~m ' 

the  governor  will  croak 
waffiEy." 

"  Yon  are  wrong.  Your 
father,  Sir  Da  rid,  is  as  generous  a  man  as  you  can 
Met  in  a  day's  journey,  returned  Legerby;  "and 
what,  after  all,  is  it  ?  A  paltry  fire  thousand!  Why, 
when  I  marry  Lady  Marion,  I  shall  hare  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  and  when  my  father  dies,  you  know,  I  " 

"  Yes ;  but  he  isn't  dead  yet,  and  ain't  likely  to  die," 
said  Moses |  "it  would  bo  all  very  well  if  ho  were  a 
very  old  man ;  but  he  ain't.  He's  hale  and  hearty,  and 
by  Jacob,  he'll  ontlire  both  of  us,  if  we  ain't  more  quiet 


deducting  the  five  thousand  you  owe,  and  I  will  pay  a 
visit  to  your  father." 
"  What  for?" 

"  To  get  the  money  from  him." 

"Nonsense ! — he  won't  pay  it." 

"  Never  mind ;  I'll  risk  that.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Captain,"  for  the  other  two  things 
are  impossible.  I  can't  marry  the  girl  at  once,  and  I 
can't  give  her  up  to  you,  because,  without  reference  to 
her  money,  I  like  her.  So  draw  up  the  bill,  and  tig  up 
the  two  thousand  at  once." 

Somehow  or  another,  a  Jew  has  always  got  a  bill 
stamp  with  him ;  and,  accordingly,  Moses  took  his 
pocket-book  out,  produced  the  necessary  document, 
rilled  it  up,  had  it  duly  signed,  gave  in  exchange  a 
cheque  for  the  balance,  and  resumed  the  conversation — 

"  You  know,  Legerby,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  had 
the  girl  as  the  nioney,  for  she's  deuced  pretty,  and  I 
like  a  pretty  woman  above  all  things." 

Legerby  frowned. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  Jew  being  his  rival. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Moses !"  he  cried,  as  he  quaffed  a  large 
tumbler  of  punch ;  "  you  talk  as  if  Marion  was  only  to 
be  tossed  for.  She  won't  marry  anyone  she  doesn't 
like,  you  may  swear." 

He  was  right ;  but  not  in  the  way  he  intended  it. 
Marion  Falcon's  heart  would  always  guide  her  hand,  if 
it  guided  it  to  death. 

Has  Lord  Leighton  been  in  ill-health  at  all  lately  ?" 
asked  Moses  Montroi,  with  apparent  nonchalance. 

Legerby  started. 


rant,  then  ?'  cried  Legerby,  giving  the 


iTl  hare  to;  for,  if  you're  arrested,  he'll 

'  what  do  you  mean  by  that  f"  exclaimed 
in  alarm. 

sonrse.  yon  see,  I've  paid  away  your  bills 
A  bes  a  queer  sort  of  fellow:  he'll  be 
m  like  a  bird.    I  can't  help  it." 

I  to  do?"  he  asked  at,  length, 
re*  thing*,"  said  the  Jew. 
then  f"  cried  the  Captain. 


Owe  me  your  acceptance  fr>T  ten  thousand.  I  will  • 
to  over  to  yon  two  thousand  as  the  balance,  after  \ 


CAPTATN  LEGEBBY'S  GUEST. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  he  said. 

"  Merely  from'tho  interest  I  feel  in  his  welfare,"  re- 
turned the  Jew. 

"  Disinterested  individual !"  replied  the  Captain  ; 
"you  are  thinking  of  post-obits,  or  dreaming  pleasurably 
of  enormous  sums  to  be  realised,  if  your  humble  servant 
were  by  an  accident  to  becomo  a  marquis.  Is  it 
not  so?'' 

"  B;ih !  you  are  always  pestering  mo  with  business ; 
but  I  must  be  off.  I  shall  go  to  London  to-day,  and  to 
Leighton  Manor  to-morrow.  So,  Captain,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  depart." 

And  the  Jew  rose  to  go. 

"  By-the-bye,"  he  added,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  "  are  you  sure  two  thousand  is  enough  for  you?" 

"  Quite."  * 

"  Because,  if  you  want  more  you  can  have  it." 

"No — no;  I  shall  only  spend  it;  good-bye.  I  will 
write  when  I  want  more.  Tho  devil's  in  the  fellow,"  ho 
added,  when  the  .lew  hnd  gone.  "  I  owe  him  now  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  I  should  fancy  thirty 
thousand  are  for  interest.  Why  does  ho  want  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ?  Something  is  up,  I  am  sure ;  but 
no  matter — what  is  it  to  mo?  how,  then — neck  or 
nothing  for  a  declaration  of  love." 

Accordingly,  Captain  Legerby  commenced  tho  toilet 
which  was  to  captivate  tho  gay  Lady  Marion — scenting 
his  hair,  curling  his  moustache,  putting  on  a  faultless 
shirt  and  utterly  irreproachable  boots — making  up,  in 
fact.,  for  ■  decided  exquisite.  What  a  mistake  this  is ! 
Men  fancy  that  women  admire  tho  spick-and-span  new 
Htyln — tlio  white,  stiff  collar,  the  smooth  glove,  the 
white  rhiinty  hand,  tho  small  foot,  tho  slender  waist.  It 
is  qnite  an  error.  Women  in  general— that  is,  sensible 
women,  whoso  admiration  is  worthy  of  attention— hato 


fops;  and  would  rather  have  a  carelessly,  though  well- 
dressed  lover,  than  all  your  be-scentcd,  be-glcved,  and 
tightened  dandies. 

However,  Captain  Legerby  was  a  handsomo  man,  and 
he  knew  it ;  yet,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  remain 
as  nature  made  him,  ho  preferred  that  ho  should  appear 
properly  bedecked  and  made-up  for  tho  occasion, 
Having  attired  himself  to  his  satisfaction,  ho  descended 
the  stairs,  and  entered  the  back  drawing-room,  whero 
he  trusted  to  find  Lady  Marion  alone. 
He  was  deceived — she  was  not  there. 
The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  the  moon  was  just 
peeping  through  the  leafless  trees. 

Captain  Legerby  approached  the  window  and  looked 
out,  and  suddenly  tho  sound  of  voices  and  measured 
footsteps  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"  Ha !"  he  cried,  as  he  caught  sight  of  tho  approach- 
ing figures—"  Marion  and  Walter  Romaine !  I  will 
watch  them." 
And  retreating  behind  the  heavy  curtains,  he  watched. 
He  need  not  have  concealed  himself ;  they  came  by 
very  slowly,  never  glancing  anywhere  except  at  each 
other.  Walter's  arm  was  passed  round  her  waist,  then- 
hands  were  joined— their  hearts,  it  seemed,  joined  too. 

"  The  dovil !"  muttered  Captain  Legerby. ""  That  boy 
has  grown  too  bold.    I  will  stop  this  P' 

And  passing  out  of  the  room,  he  descended  the  broad 
stone  steps  leading  to  tho  grounds,  coughing  loudly  as 
he  went.  The  lovers  resumed  the  ordinary  attitudo  of 
friends  as  he  came  up. 

"  Good  evening,  Lady  Marion,"  said  the  CaptaiD, 
bowing  lowly.  "  I  have 
been  seeking  foryou every- 
where." 

"For  me?"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  iudeed,"  said  he, 
never  casting  even  a 
glance  at  Mr.  Romaine : 
"and  I  consider  myself 
extremely  fortunate.  I 
have  something  extremely 
important  to  communicate 
to  you." 

And  ho  offered  his  arm. 
Walter  stepped  forward. 
"  Captain  Legerby,"  ho 
said,  very  calmly,  "  has, 
I  trust,  not  observed  that 
Lady  Marion  was  walking 
with  me;  otherwise,  an 
apology  would  be  neces- 
sary." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the 
other,  lightly,  "  I  apolo- 
gise, of  course.  But  what 
I  have  to  speak  of  is  im- 
portant, and  must  be  more 
so  than  anything  which 
you  could  possibly  have  to 
say." 

Walter  was  about  to 
make  an  angry  reply,  but 
a  glance  from  Marion  re- 
strained him. 

It  plainly  said,  "Not 
yet." 

So,  with  a  haughty  bow 
to  the  Captain,  who  re- 
turned it  with  an  irritat- 
ing politeness,  and  a  pres- 
sure of  her  hand,  he  left. 
"  It  is  very  cold,  Captaiu,"  said  Marion,  who  desired 
nothing  less  than  a  walk  in  the  grounds  with  him, 
"  Let  us  go  into  the  house.  I  can  listen  bettor  thero  to 
thi3  most  important  communication." 

"  She  is  bantering  me,"  thought  Legerby,  as  they 
entered  tho  drawing-room.  "  1  have  chosen  a  bail 
time." 

Nevertheless,  ho  began  tho  conflict. 

"  I  havo  reason  to  beliovo  it  is  important,  Lady 
Marion,"  he  said;  "and  I  had  no  doubt,  before  you 
spoke,  that  you  knew  my  purpose  in  addressing  you." 

"Indeed!"  she  exclaimed;  "then  you  ore  greatly 
mistaken,  for  I  cannot  even  now  conceive  your  mean- 
in*!'' 

'That  is  very  strange!"  returned  the  Captain,  who 
began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  "  Your  mother  lias  given 
mo  throughout  to  understand  that  you  were  a  consent- 
ing party  to  tho  arrangement." 

"  Pray.  Captain,  speak  moro  intelligibly,"  cried 
Marion,  laughing.  "  You  aro  talking  to  nio  now  iu 
riddles!" 

"I  allude  to  our  marriage,"  said  Legerby,  "which 
has  so  long  been  settled,  ana  which  I  think  it  high  time 
I  spoko  of  to  you.  I  see  no  reason  why  wo  should  delay 
it  longer." 

"  One  reason." 

"  And  that  is  ?" 

"  I  am  engaged  to  another !" 

Captain  Legerby  sprang  to  his  fcot,  a  dark  cloud 
upon  his  brow,  and  a  suppressed  oath  upon  his  lips. 

"Engaged  to  another!"  ho  cried  loudly;  then,  re- 
suming Jiis  scat,  ho  said,  "  Excuse  me,  Lady  Marion, 
for  my  excitement.  I  forgot  that,  ub  you  are  already 
engaged  to  me,  it  is  unlikely  that  you  could  bo  engaged 
to  another." 
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"  Engaged  to  you,  Captain!"  said  Minion,  quietly. 
"  You  are  labouring  under  an  error.  I  have  never  been, 
and  never  will  be,  engaged  to  you." 

"  But,  Marion,"  cried  Legerby,  seizing  her  hand,  and 
striving  to  place  bis  arm  round  ber  waist,  "  I  love  you 
— i  bavo  loved  you  long.    Do  not  reject  me." 

His  display  oi'  att'ectiou  was  so  ridiculous,  that  Marion 
could  scarcely  repress  a  laugh. 

I  am  sorry  this  should  bavo  happened,"  she  said ; 
"  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  best  for  both  of  us  that  this 
interview  should  continue  no  longer.  I,  once  for  all, 
declare  that  I  am  engaged  to  another,  and  cannot  givo 
you  the  slightest  hope." 

"And  who,  may  1  ask,  is  tins  most  fortunate  man?" 
ho  asked,  sueeringly. 

"  Mr.  Walter  Romaiue." 

"  Walter  Romaiue !"  cried  Legerby,  in  great  anger — 
a  pauper,  an  adventurer !  Why,  madam,  are  you  aware 
-  that  I  am  laying  a  coronet  at  your  feet  ?  Do  you  know, 
madam,  that  I  oiler  you  the  title  of  Marchioness  of 
Loigbton  ?   Eouiaiuc,  indeed !  that  simpering,  effemi- 
nate puppy !" 

A  strong,  iron  grasp  tightened  round  the  wrist  of  the 
arm  which  was  raised  m  gesticulation. 

Legerby  glanced  round,  and  saw  a  pale,  passionato 
face  paeriug  into  his. 

"  A  simpering,  elfemina  to  puppy,  am  I  ?"  asked  Walter 
Itomaino.  "  Take  care,  Captain  Legerby,  that  you  do 
not  repent  those  words." 

"  Repent  them,  sir ! — why  should  I  ?"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  I  will  make  you  repent  them,  if  they  are  not  with- 
drawn," said  Walter,  whose  lips  quivered  with  sup- 
pressed passion,  and  whose  hands  worked  nervously 
with  the  handle  of  a  heavy  riding  whip. 

"  Walter,  for  my  sake  forbear!"  cried  Lady  Marion, 
stepping  forward.  "  Captain  Legerby  has  made  a  mis- 
take, lie  is  naturally  hurt;  allow  something, therefore, 
for  his  feelings,  and  let  this  pass." 

Walter  Romanic  made  no  reply,  but  tm-ned  away. 

Captain  Legerby,  casting  after  him  a  look  of  demo- 
niacal bate,  left  the  room. 

The  lovers  were  left  alone. 

"  I  heard  all,"  said  Walter,  as  he  pressed  her  fondly 
to  his  heart — the  more  fondly  because  he  feared  to  lose 
her  ;  "  I  heard  all,  and  it  is  as  I  feared.  Your  mother, 
without  reference  to  mo,  or  to  your  feelings,  has  bar- 
tered you  away  to  this  man.  Shall  you  suffer  this, 
Marion  ?" 

'.'No,  Walter,"  answered  the  girl,  firmly^  "While  I 
have  strength  left  me  to  protest  against  this  mamage, 
I  will.  Fear  not ;  I  will  never  be  his  wife.  But  there 
is  one  thing  of  which  I  warn  you.  Beware  of  him  your- 
self. He  is  a  daring  man — unscrupulous,  cunning,  de- 
ceitful. Beware  of  him ;  for  now  that  you  have  insulted 
him,  he  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ruin  you." 

"  For  your  sake,"  said  Walter,  "  I  will  be  careful. 
Be  not  alarmed,  therefore ;  for,  if  I  am  not  greatly  in 
error,  Captain  Legerby's  very  lii'e  will  soon  be  in  my 
power." 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE   GOLDEN  DROPS. 

WnEN  Moses  Montroi,  the  Jew  money-lender's  worthy 
heir,  quitted  Falcon  Hall,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Lon- 
don; and  having  arranged  satisfactorily  his  ordinary 
business,  ho  directed  his  steps  towards  Lovewell-pas- 
sage,  which,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  inhabited 
wholly  and  solely  by  members  of  the  Hebrew  tribe. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  great  centre  of  yelling, 
bargaining,  quarrelling,  smoking,  and  dirt-gathering 
Israelites,  was  a  house  a  little  better  in  appearance  than 
the  rest,  before  which  Moses  Montroi  halted. 

His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  slight  cessation 
of  the  hubbub  close  at  hand,  for  they  all  recognised  in 
Moses  the  heir  of  a  great  Jew  family,  who  had  been 
able  to  throw  more  dart  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians 
than  any  one  of  the  fraternity  near.  It  was  the  signal 
for  the  appearance  at  an  upper  window  of  a  head  whose 
beautiful  outlines  would  have  rivalled  the  efforts  of  the 
linest  masters. 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  passed  over  the  Jew's  features, 
and  he  quickly  entered  the  passage,  where  the  Hebrew 
maiden  joined  him. 

"  Ah,  dear  Moses  !  "  she  said,  pressing  his  hand 
warmly,  "  what  a  time  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you !  Why 
have  yon  neglected  mo  thus  '?" 

"Neglected  you!"  cried  Montroi,  with  some  im- 
patience in  his  manner,  "  I  have  not  neglected  yon.  I 
must  attend  to  business  sometimes :  I  have  been  to 
Falcon  Hall." 

"Ah,  to  see  Legerby,  I  suppose!"  said  Rebecca; 
"  but  why  stand  here  ?  You  are  come  to  stay  awhile, 
I  hope." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  cannot  stop,"  replied  Moses,"at  least 
for  long.  I  want  to  seo  Judas  Solomons— is  he  w  ith- 
in?" 

"Yes,  ho  is  upstairs,"  returned  Rjhccca,  with  some 
rexition.  "Then  I  may  say  farewell:  lor  once  with 
him,  yon  will  have  no  more  lo  say  to  me  to-day.  Come." 

The  room  into  which  Rebecca  ushered  Moses  Montroi 
was  on  the  third  story  of  the  house.  Though  very 
spacious,  there  was  scarcely  room  to  move  in  it :  it  was 
so  encumbered  with  heavy  boxes,  bundles,  piles  of  non- 
descript articles,  <fcc,  &C.,  that  you  had  to  pick  your 
way  carefully  towards  the  spot  where  old  Judas  sat 


making  up  his  accounts,  and  seeing  whether  auyono 
bad  gor.  the  better  of  him  during  the  past  week  to  the 
extent  of  one  farthing. 

He  was  a  grey-headed  old  Hebrew,  wrinkled,  and 
worn,  and  bent,  with  long,  straggling  locks  falling  over 
bis  shaggy  and  misshapen  brows,  a  hook  nose  hanging 
above  bis  thick-lipped  mouth,  and  trembling,  cunning, 
ill-moaning  eyes  surmouutiug  both. 

Moses  approached  him. 

"Judas,  he  said. 

The  old  man  was  deaf,  and  eyed  his  visitor  sus. 

piciously. 
No  reply. 

"  Judasj"  cried  Montroi,  in  a  louder  voice,  "  I  have 
come  to  consult  you." 
"  To  consult  me  ?"  croaked  the  old  man. 
"  Yes,  on  an  affair  of  extrerno  delicacy." 
Judas  chuckled. 
He  scented  blood. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  It  is  necessary  with  me  to  be  ex. 
tremely  explicit." 

Moses  looked  suspiciously  round. 

"  I  can  trust  you,"  he  said,  "  but  sometimes  walls 
have  ears." 

"Bah!"  replied  the  old  Jew,  contemptuously,  "there 
is  no  one  here  who  would  care  to  listen  to  any  business 
of  mine.    Out  with  it  fearlessly." 

And  so  Moses  spoke — truly,  candidly,  cruelly,  never 
doubting  that  he  was  uttering  his  words  of  horror  to 
only  one  listener. 

But  he  was  wrong. 

His  audience  was  composed  of  two  persons. 

The  one  sat  very  still  on  his  chair,  his  head  bent  for- 
ward, bis  brows  knit,  his  hands  mildly  crossed  over  his 
knees,  his  whole  attitude  that  of  earnest  attention. 

Time  had  wrinkled  his  brow,  and  furrowed  his  cheeks, 
and  blanched  his  hair,  and  crooked  his  form. 

But  it  had  hardened  his  heart,  too,  blunted  his  sensi- 
bilities, taken  from  him  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
golden  youth,  to  replace  them  with  a  grinding,  grasping 
avarice — a  dull,  dogged,  inveterate  determination  to  get 
money,  no  matter  how  or  whence. 

Such  was  the  first  listener — eagerly,  anxiously  drink- 
ing in  the  words  which  spoke  of  death — horrid,  violent 
death :  but  spoke,  too,  of  golden  rewards. 

The  second  listener  was  Rebecca. 

Time  had  been  kind  to  her. 

Her  large,  black  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  her 
little,  white,  plump  hands  clenched  convulsively,  her 
bosom  heaving  with  a  terrible  emotion  of  fear  beneath 
the  gauze  covering  which  shaded  it — her  whole  bearing 
that  of  one  who  has  loved  well  and  strongly,  and  sur- 
vives for  a  dreadful  disappointment. 

Moses  Montroi,  though  so  far  above  her  in  station, 
had  loved  her  as  well  as  in  his  selfish  heart  he  could 
love.  He  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  marriage;  but 
she,  confiding  and  innocent,  dreamed  not  of  evil,  and 
imagined  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ho  intended  to 
lead  her  to  the  altar.  Their  intercourse  had  hitherto 
consisted  of  hurried  meetings — a  kiss  stolen  in  the  dark, 
a  pressure  of  hands,  an  interchange  of  fond  looks.  Old 
Judas  had  seen  all,  but  took  no  heed.  His  daughter's 
welfare  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  him.  His  coffers 
once  filled  with  gold,  the  world  and  its  struggles,  its 
cares,  its  quarrels,  its  outrages,  its  love,  and  hate,  and 
despair,  might  be  overwhelmed  or  annihilated  without 
causing  one  pang  of  regret  to  him. 

So,  while  Rebecca  listened  in  horror  to  the  proposal 
of  her  lover  and  the  assent  of  her  father,  Moses  Montroi 
began — 

"  I  think  I  once  before  mentioned  to  you  the  debt 
which  was  owing  to  me  from  Captain  Legerby,  who,  as 
you  are  aware,  is  tho  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Lcighton." 

"  Yes." 

"  It  now  amounts  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  pounds." 
"  Ah !" 

"  I  want  it  back." 
"  Of  course." 

"  The  Captain  can't  pay  me." 
"  No,  but  the  Marquis  can." 
"True:  but  he  won't." 
"  But  how  can  I  help  you  ?" 

"I  will  explain.   I  am  going  on  a  visit  to  Lcighton 
Manor." 
"  I  see." 

"  And  I  am  going  to  impress  upon  the  old  man  tho 
necessity  of  paying  bis  son's  debts." 
"Just  so." 

"And  if  he  does  not  agree,  why — you  see  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  said  the  old  Jew,  shaking  his  head 
vaguely ;  "  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see." 

He  did ;  but,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he  pretended  not 
to  do  so.  He  knew  well  that  thi3  style  of  conduct  en- 
hanced the  value  of  his  assistance. 

"Come,  come,  Judas,"  cried  Montroi,  "you  are  won- 
derfully blind  this  morning.  If  he  does  not  agree  at 
once  to  liquidate  hi3  son's  debts,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
make  that  son  a  millionaire — place  bim,  in  fact,  in  a 
position  to  pay  bis  own  debts." 

"  Just  so ;  but  the  old  man  must  die,  in  the  first  place." 

"  He  might  die,"  baid  Moses ;  "  and,  as  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  should  dio  so  soon,  suppose  you  let  me  have  some  of 
your  golden  drop3  ?" 

Tho  old  Jew  eyed  htta  narrowly. 

He  flinched  not. 

"  Montroi,"  said  Solomans,  "  1  have  trusted  you  in 
many  things— nearly  everything;  but  this  is  a  grave | 


matter.   It  might  be  your  ruin— it  might  bo  tho  ruin  of 

us  all." 

Moses  made  a.  gesture  of  impatience.  • 

"  If  I  were  a  Christian,"  he  said,  "  I  could  understand 
this  bargaining,  for  this,  I  know,  is  only  your  peculiar 
stylo  of  bargaining.  I  shall  give  you  ten  pounds  for  a 
bottle— that  is  all." 

"  Well,  Moses,"  cried  the  Jew,  rising,  "  I  will  givo 
you  what  you  ask.  But  there  must  be  one  Condition : 
and  that  is,  that,  no  matter  how  tedious  they  may  appear, 
you  must  attend  to  my  instructions." 

"  I  will." 

The  old  Hebrew  rose  and  approached  a  cupboard. 

In  that  cupboard,  when  the  door  was  opened,  you 
could  see  bottles  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  filled,  some  with 
dark  and  some  with  colourless  liquids. 

It  was  one  of  the  latter  which  he  gave  to  Moses  Mon- 
troi. 

"This,"  he  said,  "must  be  given  twico  a  day,  in 
wine  or  any  drink.  If  given  oftener,  it  will  result  in 
immediate  death  and  discovery." 

"  And  by  following  your  plan,"  asked  Moses,  quite 
calmly;  "  how  quickly  can  you  insure  death  V 

"  In  three  weeks." 

"  Good !   That  will  do,"  and  he  handed  Solomons  a 

purse. 

The  old  Jew  opened  it,  counted  out  tho  coins,  placed 
them  on  his  desk,  and  waited. 

Ho  had  completed  his  business,  and  did  not  care  for 
further  conversation. 

"  Good  morning,  Judas,"  said  Montroi.  "  I  shall  go 
and  have  a  talk  to  Rebecca." 

"  Do  so.    Good  morning !"  and  Moses  went  out. 

Tho  girl  had  heard  his  last  words,  and  glided  into 
her  own  room. 

Here  Moses  found  her,  apparently  busy  with  cm- 
broidery. 

But  he  could  see  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  her  bosom  dilated, 
her  whole  form  tremulous  with  emotion. 

"  What  is  tho  matter,  Rebecca  ?"  ho  said. 

"  I  am  ill,  Moses." 

"  111 — how  ?   You  were  well  but  a  moment  since." 

"  My  heart  is  weary  " 

"  Of  what  ?" 

"  Of  itself — of  the  world  round  it — of  all  those  who 
once  pretended  to  love  me,  and  are  but  deceivers." 

"  She  has  heard  something,"  bo  thought. 

Then,  sitting  down  by  her,  he  took  her  band  in  his, 
leaned  forward,  kissed  her  cherry  lips,  and  said — 

"  Come — come,  Rebecca,  do  not  talk  in  riddles.  Who 
is  it  that  has  grieved  you  ?" 

"  How  can  you  ask,  Moses  ?"  she  answered  tearfully ; 
then,  leaping  up,  she  sprang  upon  his  knee,  threw  her 
arm's  round  his  neck,  and  cried  passionately — 

"Oh,  Moses!  I  have  heard  all.  For  my  sake,  for 
yonr  own,  do  it  not.  Think  how  this  terrible  crimo 
will  haunt  you — will  haunt  me !" 

Moses  frowned. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  ho  said. 

"  Nay,  nay,  do  not  deny  it,"  cried  the  girl,  with  un- 
wonted vehemence;  "I  heard  your  words — I  saw  my 
father  give  you  the  bottle  of  the  fatal  draught — tho'so  J 
golden  drops  

"  Called  golden,  because  they  are  worth  thoir  weight 
in  gold,"  said  Moses,  quietly 

Rebecca  started. 

Could  the  thing  which  spoke  so  lightly  of  crime  be 
anything  to  her  but  an  object  of  abhorrence  ? 

Alas !  love  is  blind. 
And  so  she  continued — 

"  This  Marquis  of  Leighton,  what  is  he  to  yon,  that 
you  should  slay  him  ?  Has  he  ever  stood  in  your  pathpj 
Has  he  maligned  you  ?   Has  he  injured  you  ?  Theifl 
why  shed  his  blood  ?   Oh,  my  own  !  let  me  iutreat  yoJ 

to  forsake  this  dreadful  enterprise." 
"  There,  you  annoy  me,"  cried  Moses,  angrily. 
Rebecca  rose  from  his  lap,  and  sat  down  again  besidej 

him. 

"  Go,"  she  said,  sadly—"  go  your  own  way.  Bctwecni 
you  and  me  there  is  henceforward  uo  tie.  Wo  are! 
strangers,  for  the  gulf  of  crime  lies  across  our  pathsJ 
and  I  fear  to  cross  it.    Go."  1 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  Rebecca,"  cried  Moses,  indifferently 
as  he  rose  and  prepared  to  leave.  "  But,  remember,  itl 
is  vour  wish,  not  mine." 

Then,  without  another  word  of  farewell,  the  lovers* 
parted. 

Rebecca,  when  his  form  had  disappeared,  sank  down! 

upon  her  knees,  and  wept  bitter  tears. 
Tears  for  his  wcakuess  and  ber  own — foi  his  baso-j 

heart,  for  his  cruel  soul,  for  lost  hope3. 
Poor  girl !  I 
Had  she  but  known  from  what  a  tumult  of  sorrow 

that  quarrel  had  saved  her,  she  would  have  wept  tears  I 

of  joy ! 

That  evening  saw  Moses  Monlroi  on  his  road  to  I 
Leighton  Manor. 

11c  had  two  objects  in  going  thero.    Tho  first,  and  < 
tho  avowed  object,  was  that  of  procuring  from  the  Mar- 
quis payment,  or  a  promise  of  payment,  of  the  sum  oil 
sixty  thou^nd  pounds  for  his  son,  Captain  Legerby.  1 
The  second  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report 
that  the  old  man's  niece— a  pretty  girl  of  some  twenty- 
i«ur  summers— was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visilaHH 
tho  Hall,  and  making  desperate  efforts  at  becoming  his 
heiress. 
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Upon  this  girl,  indeed,  depended  the  life  or  death  ef 
the  marquis ;  though,  of  coarse,  unconsciously,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned. 

Marquis  refused  payment  of  his  son's  debt, 
lid  arrest  the  Captain,  and  so  force  payment, 
isented,  there  was  no  necessity  lor  harming 


Mos. 
If  h 
him. 


poun.i 

I  "Ai 


will 

jou 


there  seemed  any  likelihood  of  becoming  the 
suitor  of  Lilian  PentraTers,  the  death  of  the 
at  any  early  period  would  place  in  the  pocket 
>w  a  round  sum  of  money  which  would  tempt 
ion  to  commit  a  crime,  however  dark. 

then,  to  see  this  girl,  and  not  to  busy  himself 
Captain's  affairs,  that  Moses  Montroi  went  to 

Manor;  and  it  was  the  sight  of  her  brown 
n  open  window,  as  he  drove  up  the  carriage- 
■  fight  brougham,  that  made  him  exclaim — 
se,  by  all  that's  beautiful !" 
irquis,  a  fine,  tall  fellow,  of  some  fifty  years, 
;he  young  Jew  with  much  affability. 
)w  your  father,  Sir  David,  well,"  he  said, 
*  and  the  only  thing  we  ever  had  a  difference 
m  when  he  lent  my  son  his  first  thousand 

then,  I  fear  I  shall  share  in  the  same  anger," 
oees,  with  affected  sorrow ;  "  for  I,  too,  have 
in  errand  which  has  for  its  object  the  payment 
borrowed  by  your  son." 

ssed  as  much,'  said  the  Marquis;  "but  never 

rill  pay  it,  whatever  it  is." 

leril!    thought  Moses,  ''  this  is  not  a  bad  be- 

ountry  is  far  from  displeasing  here,"  continued 

>eautiful!"  cried  Moses,  rapturously,  "and  I 
feas  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  all  I  had 
reference  to  Leighton  Manor,  that  I  came  my- 
eak  to  yon  on  a  badness  which,  after  all,  is 
<ndary  affair." 

it  be  the  case,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  hope  you 
lake  this  a  flying  visit,  but  remain  as  long  as 
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THE  COQUETTE. 

Whatsoe'eb  she  vowed  to-day— 
Ere  a  week  had  fled  away 

She'd  refuse  me ! — 
And  shall  I  her  steps  pursue — 
Follow  still — and  fondly  woo  ? — 

No;  excuse  me ! 

If  she  love  mo — it  were  kind 
Just  to  teach  her  her  oioi  mind; 

Let  her  lose  me ! 
For  no  more  I'll  seek  her  side — 
Court  her  favour — feed  her  pride  :-• 

No ;  excuse  me ! 

If  in  idle,  vara  display, 
She  can  cast  my  love  away. 

And  thus  use  me ; 
For  a  fickle  heart,  at  best, 
ShaH  I  grieve,  and  lose  my  rest  ? 

No ;  excuse  me  ! 

Let  her  frown — frowns  never  kill ; 
Let  her  shun  me  if  she  will ; 

Hate — abuse  me : 
Shall  I  bend  'neath  her  annoy? 
Bend  ? — and  make  my  heart  her  toy  ? 

No ; — excuse  me ! 


BONDERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  POLICE. 

I  arrived  in  Paris  a  perfect  stranger,  and  took  lodgings 
at  Meurice's  famous  English  hotel.  Having  been 
shown  to  my  apartments,  and  made  some  change  in  my 
toilet,  I  went  out  for  a  short  stroll  in  that  grent  and 
magnificent  city — that  heart,  as  it  were,  of  the  world.  I 
had  some  letters  of  introduction,  but  as  I  had  not  yet 
presented  them,  I  believed  myself  wholly  unknown  to  a 
living  soul  in  that  metropolis — except,  it  might  be,  to 
the  efficers  who  had  read  my  passport  at  the  gates,  and 
the  clerk  who  had  seen  me  register  my  name — and  that 
either  should  have  fixed  that  name  in  their  recollection, 
was  something  that  my  modesty  had  not  yet  permitted 
mo  to  take  into  consideration. 

Judge  of  my  aorprise,  therefore,  when  I  hnd  gone  but  a 
few  steps  from  Menrice's,  43,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  toward  the 
beautiful  palace  gardens  nearly  opposite,  to  hear  myself 

"  Will  Monsieur  Henry  Neville  have  the  kindness  to 
i  answer  me  a  few  important  questions  ?" 

I  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  saw  at  a  glance  he  was  a 
total  stranger  to  me — that  I  had  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, 1  j  iked  upon  his  face  before.  He  was  a  middle- 
ai;.  d  man,  of  rather  prepossessing  appearance,  with 
grey  hair,  eyebrow*,  and  moustache,  and  was  dressed 
as  a  plain,  substantia! citizen. 

"  f  will  do  nyseh*  the  pleasure  to  oblige  you,"  I 
replied  in  a  pohte  and  courteous  tone.  Permit  mo 
first  to  remark,  however,  that  you  have  a  little  the  ad- 
vantage of  me,  in  that  yon  already  know  my  name." 

"  Monsieur  will  please  know  me  as  Eugene  St. 
3Iodard." 

Did  we  ever  meet  before  ?" 

"It  is  monsieur  that  has  now  become  the  questioner," 
rejoined  the  Frenchman,  with  a  peculiar  smile  and  a 
kind  of  formal  bow,  half  dignified,  half  polite,  as  if  he 
would  have  said  the  questions  were  only  to  come  from 
his  side. 

Somehow,  I  felt  just  a  trifle  vexed  and  nettle"d  at  the 
look  and  tone,  and  remarked,  a  little  coldly  : — 

I  take  it  for  granted  one  has  the  same  right  to  in- 
terrogate as  the  other." 

The  features  of  the  stranger  grew  grave,  as  one  who 
reels  a  little  annoyed,  and  his  reply  was  impressive 
witliont  being  exactly  stern. 

"  If  monsieur  will  be  kiud  enough  to  waive  his  right 
in  this  instance,"  ho  said,  "  it  may  save  us  both  soino 
time  and  trouble." 

I  scarcely  knew  why — perhnps  something  in  the  look, 
tone  and  manner — but  the  idea  now  occurred  to  mcthat 
I  was  speaking  to  a  man  in  authority — and  1  said,  re- 

"  Proceed,  Monsieur  St.  Medard." 

"Thank  you,  monsieur.    Yon  are  an  Englishman?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Yon  are  distantly  related  to  the  Enrl  of  Malvern  t" 
"  So  distantly,  that  his  lordship  could  never  get  near 
enough  to  know  our  family,"  I  replied,  pleasantly,  not 
a  little  surprised  that  a  i>  ronch  stranger  should  know 
•0  much  about  me,  and  wondering  all  the  while  to  what 
remit  his  questions  might  bo  tending. 
"  Von  were  an  only  child  '(" 

"  Your  parents  are  dead  ?" 

"  You  were  lefl  a  small  inheritance,  which  you  have 
lately  converted  info  money,  and  brought  with  you, 
drinking  it  not  anli]  ely  you  might  take  ■  fancy  to  settle 

"  All  true,  monsieur;  bnt  your  knowledge  of  me  nud 
my  private  affairs  astonishes  me." 

The  family  of  Ml  lordship,  the  Eat] 
,n  unfortunate— no  near  of  kiu  re- 


of  Malvern,  ho 
main  to  him." 


"  Two  profligate  sons  of  a  deceased  sister  are  the 
nearest,  I  believe." 

"They  are  both  dead,  monsieur." 

"  Dead !"  exclaimed  I,  with  a  start,  for  this  was  news 
to  me. 

"  One  died  of  heart  disease  in  Germany — the  other 
was  stabbed  to  death  in  Rome." 
"  Are  you  sure  P" 
"  Certainly,  monsieur." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  this  astonishes  me  still  more!  I 
had  not  heard  of  this." 
"  I  know  it." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  know  everything !"  said  I,  with 
a  stare  of  wonder. 

Monsieur  Medard  smiled,  and  continued— 

"  You  are  now  the  heir  presumptive,  monsieur." 

"If  what  you  tell  me  is  true,  I  am!"  exclaimed  I, 
almost  startled  at  the  thought  of  being  so  near  to  an 
earldom — for  the  then  lord  was  old  and  feeble,  and 
might  drop  off  at  any  minute. 

"Do  you  know  who  is  next  of  kin  after  yourself, 
monsieur  ?"  inquired  my  strange  interrogator. 

"  I  thin!;:  I  have  heard  it  is  one  William  Byerly." 

"  Right.    Do  you  know  him  ?' 

"  Sometiiing*by  report." 

"Personally:''" 

"No." 

"  Did  report  speak  favourably  of  him  ?" 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  did  not." 

"From  what  you  heard,  do  you  consider  him  an 
honest  man  ?" 
"  I  do  not." 

"  As  vou  alone  now  stand  between  him  and  an  earl- 
dom, after  the  death  of  the  present  lord,  would  you  con- 
sider your  life  sate  in  his  hands  ?" 

Before  I  answer  this  question,  will  you  permit  me 
to  ask  some  two  or  three  ?"  said  I. 

"  Proceed,  monsieur." 

"  Are  you  William  Byerley  ?" 

"  No:*' 

"  Are  you  related  to  him  ?" 
"No." 

"  Are  you  a  friend  of  his  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Do  vou  intend  to  use  my  reply  in  a  legal  way  ?" 
"  No/' 

"  Is  your  object  in  these  questions  friendly  to  me  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Then,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  I  should  not  like, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  trust  my  life  in  the 
hands  of  William  Byerley,  provided  there  were  a  single 
chance  of  his  escaping  detection  in  case  of  wilful 
murder." 

"  Very  well.    May  I  now  proceed  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  You  will  pleaso  answer  to  each  statement  of  mine 
as  if  a  question  were  directly  put.  On  your  way  to 
Dover,  a  fellow-traveller  made  your  acquaintance?" 

"  Yes." 

"You  first  saw  him  at  Tuubridgo  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"You  first  noticed  him  while  you  were  taking  some 
refreshments  at  a  restaurant  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  He  came  up  alongsido  of  you,  having  a  carpet-bag 
in  his  hand,  and  made  some  commonplace  remark  about 
tho  weather  ?" 

Yes,"  I  continued  to  answer,  getting  more  and  moro 
astonished  every  minute. 

What  could  it,  all  moan  ?  Had  every  action  of  my 
life  been  noted  ?  and  for  what  purpose  ?  My  straugo 
interrogator  proceeded : — 

"  This  stranger  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  with 
bright  metal  buttons,  nankeen  trowsers,  a  buff  vest, 
a  parti-coloured  neckerchief,  a  white  hat,  and  black 
boots  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  lie  had  reddish  hair,  reddish  whiskers,  a  florid  com. 
plraion,  and  woro  a  green  patch  over  his  left  eye  ?" 

"After  some  commonplace  remarks,  he  ventured  to 
ask  you  which  way  you  were  travelling  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  You  replied  you  worn  going  to  Paris  ?!' 
"  Yes." 

"  lie  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  because  he  waa  going 
there  also,  and  it  was  very  pleasant,  in  a,  foreign  country, 
to  liavo  a  travelling  companion  from  one's  native  land  '<" 

"  Yes." 

"On  the  whole,  he  made  so  favourable  an  impression 
upon  your  unsuspicious  mind,  that  you  were  quito 
pleased  to  have  his  company  '(" 

"  Yes." 

"  On  your  way  to  Dover,  he  gave  you  some  account  of 
his  past  life— Of  hi*  trials,  struggles,  disappointments, 
and  successes  ?" 

"  Yon." 

"  He  was  fi»  inventor—  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  lived 
to  benefit  mankind  and  himself?  England  owed  much 
to  him,  and  so  did  France,  and  so,  iufact,  did  the  whole 
world  ?" 

"  His  statements  were  to  flint  effect." 

"Very  well,  monsieur ;  as  I  have  shown  you  that  I 
know  the  nature  of  four1  conversation,  it  is  not,  nece's- 
trary  that  I  weary  you  with  detail.  This  man,  this  'in- 
ventor, was  going  to  Paris  to  take  out  a  patent  for  a 
new  motive  power— one  that  was  defined  to  revolu- 
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tioniso  the  world.    He  was  very  sorry  he  could  not 
show  it  to  you  then ;  but  until  his  papers  should  bo 
iilcd  in  the  proper  department,  ho  would  not  trust  his 
own  father  with  the  secret." 
"  All  correct,  monsieur." 

"  Now,  most  unfortunately,  as  it  appeared,  on  reach- 
ing Dover,  whero  you  were  to  take  the  regular  steam- 
packet  for  Calais,  your  new  acquaintance,  in  some  way 
unknown  to  you,  received  the  startling  intelligence  that 
his  father  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  which  would 
require  him  to  post  to  London  immediately  ;  and  would 
you,  in  wltom  ho  had  every  confidence,  do  him  the 
favour  to  take  charge  of  a  small  box,  containing  some 
important  papers,  and  on  your  arrival  in  Paris,  open  it, 
ana  deliver  them  to  their  proper  address  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  I,  becoming  most  intensely  | 


polico  of  a  foreign  city — I  was  gravely,  but  politely 
answered — 

"  It  is  not  allowod  us,  monsieur,  to  reveal  our  sources 
of  information.  Wo  are  happy  to  have  thwarted  the 
plans  of  a  villain,  and  saved  your  life." 

I  never  knew  who  that  villain  was,  though  I  always 
suspected  Byorly  of  having  a  hand  in  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  my  life  was  ever  again  attempted ;  but  certain  it 
is,  I  never  again  permitted  intimacy  from  on  stranger. 

On  my  accession  to  the  title  and  estates,  which  oc- 
curred the  following  year,  I  did  not  forget  to  reward 
Eugene  St.  Medard,  alias  Henri  Pouget,  Secret  Agent 
of  Police,  as  I  thought  he  deserved  to  be  rewarded  for 
the  preservation  of  my  life  ;  and  to  this  day  I  have  not 
ceased  to  wonder  over  the  perfection  of  the  French 
|  system  of  police. 


cessors  in  the  same  art.  Olmar  is  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  his  features  indicate  a  Hebrew  origin,  and 
his  age  is  apparently  about  tive-and-twenty.  His  figure 
is  slight  but  powerful,  and  the  exceeding  grace  of  all  his 
movements  lends  the  greatest  charm  to  his  performances. 

To  give  an  idea  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to 
the  reader's  mind  the  height  of  the  Alhambra,  Leicester- 
square,  at  which  he  exhibits,  and  the  conformation  of 
the  domed  roof.  From  this  roof  is  suspended,  high 
above  tho  top  gallery,  a  slight  frame  or  platform,  which 
is  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  square-top  of  a  bedstead. 
From  the  four  sides  of  this  hang,  like  curtain-rings,  a 
number  of  loops,  and  one  of  the  feats  of  Olmar  is  to  walk 
head  downwards  round  this  frame,  supported  only  by 
his  mstcp,as  his  foot  is  thrust  into  the  rings  one  after 
another.   Considering  the  enormous  height,  aud  that 
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interested  in  the  narrative  with  which  he  favoured 
me. 

"Curiosity,  monsieur,"  continued  the  Frenchman, 
"  is  not  one  of  your  failings,  I  am  happy  to  say,  or  you 
might  not  now  be  living  to  hear  what  I  have  to  reveal." 

"Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  I— "what  is  coming 

"  That  same  box,  monsieur,  is  an  infernal  machine, 
intended  to  destroy  your  life  the  moment  you  opened  it !" 

"  Gracious  God  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  thrill  of  horror 
— "  can  this  be  possible  ?" 

"  I  will  prove  it.  Get  it,  and  come  with  me  before  a 
Commissary  of  Police !" 

"  Pray,  monsieur,  who  arc  you  ? 

"A  Secret  Agent  of  Police." 

I  hastened  to  get  the  box,  handling  it  with  great 
care,  and  together  we  proceeded  to  the  nearest  Com- 
missary ;  when,  with  my  permission,  it  was  split  open, 
and,  lo !  to  my  astonished  and  horrified  gaze  was  re- 
vealed a  row  of  small  loaded  pistols,  so  arranged  that, 
had  I  unlocked  and  opened  the  box  in  an  ordinary  way, 
they  would  have  been  discharged  into  my  body. 

On  my  subsequently  asking  for  an  explanation  con- 
cerning this  mysterious  affair — how  60  moeh,  coDOectod' 
with  myself  and  others,  had  become  known  to  the 
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OLMAR. 

Dangerous  pastimes  have  reached  their  climax.  People 
used  to  catch  their  breath,  and  feeble  women  used  to 
scream  out  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  Blondin  on  the  high 
rope,  or  Leotard,  or  Henri  and  Pfau  on  the  trapeze,  but 
the  stage  of  danger  and  dexterity  has  long  since  been 
passed.  Olmar  has  come.  And  before  Olmar  all  other 
"  sensationists "  fade  into  obscurity.  Their  daring 
ceases  to  surprise ;  their  perils  shrink  to  the  mere  ordi- 
nary risks  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  reputation  of  Olmar  has  been  made  at  a  bound. 
From  obscurity  he  has  passed  suddenly,  "  swiftly  as  a 
darting  star,"  to  the  very  summit  of  reputation.  Only 
a  few  months  since  we  heard  of  him  in  Paris — at  the 
Cirque  Imperatrice,  we  believe — and  now  his  name  has 
become  a  household  word,  and  all  London  flocks  to  wit- 
ness his  perilous  feats. 

Of  the  life  of  this  new  wonder  of  the  atf  little  is 
known,  and,  indeed,  the  incidents  are  few.  _We  hear  of 
him  only  as  devoting  years  of  patient,  unremitting  train- 
ing for  the  athletic  feats  with  which  he  now  astonishes 
the  world,  and  in  which  he  so  fairly  distances  all  prede- 


thc  slightest  slip  or  sense  of  weakness,  dizziness,  or 
cramp  must  end  in  the  fall  and  certain  death  of  the  pew 
former,  this  feat  is  tolerably  sensational ! 

But  Olmar  does  more  than  that.    He  has  also  a  lad- 
der suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  the  manner  depicted 
in  the  engraving  which  we  this  week  give  of  his  per- 
formances ;  and  having  reached  this  by   swarming  no 
a  single  rope,  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  his  nerve  anaj 
muscle  in  another  form.    Hanging  by  his  hands,  h 
jumps  from  one  stave  of  the  ladder  to  the  next — then  ' 
every  second  step,  aud  so  forth,  finishing  by  a  flyi 
leap  in  mid-air  from  one  end  of  the  ladder  to  the  oth 
That  is  the  feat  in  which  we  have  caused  him  to  be  d 
pictod,  and  it  would  be  startling  even  at  a  modem 
elevation  ;  but  the  height,  and  the  want  of  any  provisi 
in  case  of  failure,  render  it  thrilling,  and  even  terrible. 

The  descent  from  the  platform  by  means  of  the  loose 
rope,  which  is  simply  twined  round  the  leg  of  tho 
man  £  leaving  his  arms  and  body  free,  is  particularly 
graceful.  He  appears  to  be  literally  flying  through  the 
air.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  and  labour  encountered 
by  Olmar  in  these  proceedings,  he  appears  at  the  close  to 
be  free  from  exhaustion,  and  to  have  suffered  no  excite- 
ment. He  is  not  embarrassed  with  danger,  of  which  he 
professes  to  be  unconscious,  and  ignores  fear  altogether. 
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PART  II.— THE  WHITE  MASK. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
HOW  a  hajcgixg     .!■;•;  NED. 
The  examination  of  Joe  Barton,  on  a  charge  of  having 
murdered  the  ex-parson  Claridge,  came  on  in  a  few  days. 

Evidence  wax  procured  by  Cutts,  of  a  very  close  and 
conclusiTe  nature.  Every  point  told  against  him ; 
nothing  in  hit  favour.  It  waa  shown  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  deceased  for  years, — that  the  re- 
lation* between  them  were  not  friendly,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  over  tome  transaction,  the  nature  of  which  did 
not  transpire.  Then  came  the  finding  of  the  body  in 
Barton's  own  room — the  rifling  of  it— the  flight — and 
the  attempt  to  qnit  the  kingdom. 

Overwhelming  as  all  this  was,  Barton  did  not  sink 
under  the  weight  of  ir .  He  still  boldly  and  unflinchingly 
declared  his  innocence:  he  even  ottered  the  tmo  ex- 
plaaation  of  hi*  conduct ;  but  of  .course  it  was  not  of  a 
>  to  satisfy  a  court  of  j  ustice. 

ntial  evidence  is  always  conclusive  to  nn- 
minds ;  and  the  imagination  docs  not,  as  a 
ral«7  flourish  st  rongly  on  the  bench.  Show  a  magistrate 
a  cine  out  of  a  labyrinth,  and  he  will  always  jump  at  it. 
He  forgets  that  there  may  be  two  clues,  ami  his  mind  is 
■aliota  active  enough  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the 
second. 

Ho  Joe  Barton  was  committed  for  trial,  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  truly  innocnt.  As  fortune  would  have  it, 
terns  eoaatneneed  only  a  few  days  after  the  committal, 
and  Barton  got,  what  so  many  have  loudly  clamoured 
hr,  speedy  justice.  Within  a  week  he  was  put.  upon  his 
trial,  and  the  evidence  which  had  satisfied  the  magis- 

Joe  Barton  was  found  guilty, and  the  extreme  sentence 

"  But  whore/"*  will  be  asked',  "  was  the  real  criminal 
all  the  while?  Did  '  Artist  Bob,'  as  we  will  continue  to 
call  Percival  Grayle,  stand  idly  by,  a  witness  to  the  fact 
that  another  was  being  tried  for  the  criqjp  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  did  l.e  suffer  him  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 

The  answer  to  this  will  involve  a  little  explanation. 
Wa  already  know  in  what  manner  .Reginald  Clavers 


made  his  escape  from  the  secret  chamber  in  Vnnder- 
horn's  home,  and  how  completely  he  made  Bob  a 
prisoner  in  his  place. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  upon  the  day  of  the  occur- 
rence, Jasper  r  airholt  (known  in  that  house  as  Mr. 
David)  was  absent  until  midnight,  prowling  over  London 
in  the  rain  search  after  his  lost  wife.  Vanderhorn  was 
also  absent  on  the  same  suit,  and  when  they  returned 
in  the  quiet  hours  of  morning,  weary  and  dispirited, 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  unsuccessful 
mission  to  give  a  thought  as  to  how  Reginald  Clavers 
fared  in  the  hands  of  Lis  self-constituted  doctor  and 
gaoler — the  man  Bob. 

A  second  day  passed  in  the  same  weary  search,  and 
resulted  in  the  overwhelming  agony  of  despair.  Upon 
the  third,  Jasper  conceived  the  idea  that  his  wife  might 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Grimwood, 
and,  throwing  to  the  winds  all  the  considerations  which 
had  so  long  influenced  him,  he  set  off  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  instituto  a  minute  Bearch  in  that  direction. 
Sorrows  seldom  come  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
trouble  Vanderhorn  received  news  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  mother,  who  resided  at  Stuttgart,  in 
Germany:  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  the  commu- 
nication said,  if  he  hoped  to  see  her  again  in  thia  world, 
and,  distracted  at  the  news,  ho  posted  down  to  Dover 
and  took  the  next  vessel  to  the  Continent. 

During  these  four  days  nothing  had  been  seen  of  Bob ; 
but  this,  from  the  continued  absence  of  both  Vander- 
horn and  Fairholt  from  the  house,  created  little 
snrprise. 

And  throughout  those  days  ho  had  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  secret  chamber ! 

Beyond  annoyance  and  vexation  at  the  trick  which 
Reginald  Clavers  had  played  him,  the  prisoner  passed 
the  first  day  in  tolerable  complacence.  There  was  food 
and  wine  in  the  room,  and  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  relief  must  reach  hirn  in  good  time. 

"  The  ruffianly  Sqniro's  escape  must  be  discovered," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  and  then  they  will  be  curious  to 
see  how  it  was  effected.  Or  if  not,  my  absence  will 
occasion  surprise ;  they  will  think  that  something  has 
happened,  and  will  come  to  seek  me.  All  right,  Percy, 
my  boy,"  be  added,  "  keep  a  bravo  heart  in  your  bosom, 
and  all  must  be  well !" 

It  was  easy  to  reason  thus  on  that,  first  day.  To  the 
outcast  of  society,  accustomed  to  hunger  and  thirst,  a 
little  food  and  a  little  generous  wine  was  sufficiently 
stimulating.  But  the  chamber  was  very  lonely  ;  there 
was  not  even  the  amusement  of  watching  the  decline  of 
day  and  tho  approach  of  night.  The  long  hours  in- 
dicated their  flight  only  by  tho  burning  of  the  wick  in 
an  earthen  lamp;  and  as  tho  prisoner  watched  the 
flame,  the  prevailing  idea  suggested  to  him  was,  that 


when  that  had  burned  out  it  must  bo  succeeded  by 
darkness, — utter,  absolute,  and  unrelieved! 

Tho  day  passed  ;  the  night  spun  itself  out,  and  the 
next  morning,  as  he  judged,  had  dawned,  and  there  was 
still  light,  still  a  little  wine,  still  a  morsel  of  food. 

But  no  one  came  to  rescue  him. 

At  first  he  had  been  content  to  sit  and  think — to 
throw  himself  upon  the  couch  and  snatch  hours  of 
dreamful  sleep  ;  but  now  tho  constitutional  ease  which 
had  permitted  that  was  passing  away. 

Ho  became  alarmed,  and  with  his  alarm  came  the 
conviction  that  he  must  mako  his  position  known. 
Some  one  must  be  in  the  house,  and  he  must  attract 
their  attention.  With  this  resolution,  ho  raised  his 
voice  in  loud  and  prolonged  cries  for  help.  Between 
each  cry  ho  listened,  long  and  anxiously  listened  :  but 
there  was  no  response.  Exerting  himself  to  the  utmost, 
he  cried  louder  and  yet  louder,  until  his  throat  was  dry 
and  sore — until  he  feared  that  with  every  cry  he  might 
rupture  a  blood-vessel.  Still  no  response.  And  at  last 
the  over-taxed  voice  suddenly  failed  him.  His  fiercest 
shout  was  but  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  ho  sank  upon  the 
couch  dumb  and  despairiug  ! 

By  this  time  another  day  had  passed.  Tho  food  was 
gone.  Tho  wine  had  dwindled  to  such  a  streak  of  red, 
that  ho  began  to  eye  with  a  covetous  glance  tho  bottles 
of  physic  upon  the  table,  and  to  speculate  upon-  what 
power  of  sustaining  life  they  might  possess. 

Worst  of  all,  the  wick  of  tho  lamp  had  burned  to 
within  half-an-inch  of  the  end  :  when  that  was  gone, 
darkness,  he  Knew,  would  bo  added  to  the  other  horrors 
of  his  situation. 

Peeling  this,  tho  prisoner  renewed  his  exertions  to 
communicate  with  those  about  him. 

"  I  must  not,  I  dare  not  despair,"  cried  tho  poor 
wretch  j  "  it  must  be  possiblo  to  attract  notice,  and  I 
vHU  do  it." 

With  the  strength  of  desperation  ho  wrenched  from 
the  bed  one  of  the  short  posts  which  supported  it,  and 
for  hours,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  used  this  as  a  batter- 
ing ram  against  the  walls,  tho  ceiling,  the  floor — but 
without  effect.    No  one  heard  :  no  one  came. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exertions,  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
flickered  and  went  out. 

Overcome  with  despair,  Bob  threw  himself  upon  tho 
ground  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  How  long  ho  lay  there 
he  could  not  tell ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  t  hat,  in  his  faint 
and  exhausted  state,  despair  had  yielded*  to  sleep,  and 
that  he  had  passed  some  hours  in  a  semi-unconscious 
state.  When  he  recovered,  his  limbs  were  numb  with 
cold;  he  was  faint  from  hunger,  but,  worst  of  all,  his 
throat  was  parched  and  raging  with  thirst. 

Tho  necessity  for  drink  was  becoming  torture. 

And  nothing  remained  with  which  to  allay  it  but  tb» 
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medicines  ho  had  provided,  and  the  action  of  which  upon 
his  weakened  frame  could  only  result  in  death. 

In  the  certainty  of  this  fact  ho  strove,  hour  after 
hour,  against  tiic  temptation  to  drink.  Tly)  raging 
thirst  increased — his  tongue  lay  in  his  mouth  like  a 
slip  of  leather — and,  worst  of  all,  he  felt  that  his  mind 
was  yielding  to  the  influence  of  bodily  suffering.  His 
brain  wandered — his  thoughts  became  confused,  and  lie 
experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  keeping  before  him 
the  recollection  of  what  would  bo  the  consequence  if  he 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  swallowing  the  medicine. 

At  last  tho  suffering  wretch  passed  on  to  a  stage  of 
weakness,  in  which  ho  no  longer  thought,  argued,  or 
remembered.  Then,  witli  a  cry  like  that  of  a  wild  beast, 
he  pressed  to  his  lips  the  bottles,  of  which  he  had 
Bomehow — ho  hardly  knew  how — gained  possession,  and 
drained  the  contents  of  each  with  a  wild,  demoniacal 
avidity.  And  in  tho  act  of  doing  this,  he  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

How  long  the  unfortunate  wretch  lay  in  this  insen- 
sible state,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Unquestionably  for  hours ;  and;  the  probability  is — 
as  a  subsequent  comparison  of  notes  showed — that  it 
was  thronghont  an  entire  night. 

During  the  several  days  that  ho  had  remained  a 
prisoner,  tho  house,  as  we  know,  was  left  in  charge  of 
Dorothy,  the  buxom  sorvant-maid,  who  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  secret-room  and  of  the  fact  of  its  occu- 
pation. She  therefore  supposed  hefsclf  to  be  entirely 
alono ;  and  though  she  heard  frequent  rappings  and 
protracted  groaning,  tho  only  impression  made  upon 
her  mind  was  that  the  house  was  haufited. 

This  fact  almost  drove  her  out  of  her  senses,  and  she 
resolved  to  communicate  it  without  delay  to  hor  master, 
immediately  on  his  return.  Fortune,  however,  willed 
it  that  the  communication  should  be  mado  earlier ;  for, 
on  the  morning  after  the  fire  at  the  house  in  Seven 
Dials,  Horrocks  suddenly  presented  himself  with  the 
wife  of  Jasper  Pairholt ;  and  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
occurred,  Dorothy  poured  into  his  ears  the  story  of  her 
misgivings. 

At  tho  moment  Horrocks — who,  though  the  fact  has 
not  been  meutioned,  had  been  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  Jasper — was  too  much  concerned  for  the 
gentle  woman  whom  he  had  rescued  from  a  horrible 
death,  to  heed  this  idle  tale.  But  when  Felice  showed 
signs  of  recovery,  and  before  he  left  her  to  set  off  to 
Grhmvood,  in  order  that  Fairholt  might  be  apprised  of 
his  wife's  return,  the  girl's  earnest  statements  strongly 
impressed  him.  And  being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
and  exceedingly  disposed  to  refer  effects  to  their  causes, 
he  felt  assured  that  the  unusual  sounds  to  which  Dorothy 
bore  witness  must  be  capable  of  explanation. 

With  this  conviction,  ho,  at  the  risk  of  alarming  Mrs. 
Fairholt,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her,  and  she  at 
onco  supplied  a  key  to  the  mystery. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  said, 11  that  any  person  can  have 
got  into  tho  secret  room  ?" 

"  What  secret  room?"  demanded  the  young  man. 

"  Ah !  You  do  not  know  of  its  existeuce,  then  ?  Come 
with  me.  We  will  at  once  see  if  my  fears  have  any 
foundation." 

Saying  this,  she  led  the  way  into  the  cellar,  from 
which  access  to  the  room  was  gained.  There  hung  the 
chain-ladder ;  and  there  was  the  handle  of  the  spring 
by  which  the  stone  in  the  floor  was  removed.  With  a 
beating  heart,  Felice  pressed  her  hand  upon  it ;  but  it 
did  not  act.  The  next  moment  tho  severed  ends  of  the 
cords  arrested  her  attention. 

•  There  is  something  amiss,"  she  cried,  with  genuine 
alarm  ;  "  whatever  befal,  this  mystery  must  be  investi- 
gated." 

A  very  little  explanation  induced  Horrocks  to  set  to 
work  with  a  will  to  obtain  access  to  the  chamber :  but 
some  hours  of  incessant  toil  only  seemed  to  render  the 
task  more  hopeless.  It  was  evident  that  force  would  avail 
nothing  to  raise  the  stoue  let  into  tho  floor.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  bright  thought  presented  itself  to  Felice. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  re-unite  the  severed  cords  ? 
The  suggestion  thus  thrown  out  was,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, acted  upon,  and  to  their  joy  they  perceived  that 
the  spring  would  again  act,  and  Horrocks  bounded  up 
the  chain-ladder  into  the  room  ! 

There,  with  a  cry  of  horror,  he  perceived  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  body  of  poor  Bob,  outstretched  upon  the 
floor!  • 

*  #  *  *  # 

A  fortnight  elapsed  before  "  Artist  Bob,"  who  had 
escaped  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  was  restored  to 
consciousness. 

During  part  of  that  time  he  lay  like  a  corpse ;  but 
during  a  far  greater  part  he  raved,  wildly  raved  of  the 
Ecenes  of  his  past  life. 

Meanwhile,  important  facts  connected  with  this  his- 
tory transpired ;  and  one  happened,  the  idea  of  which 
had  entered  largely  into  his  wild  ravings.  Often  he 
had  cried  out  in  terror,  "  Spare  the  man !  Don't  hang 
him !    Don't  hang  hira  for  my  crime!" 

But  his  terror*  and  his  crie3  were  unheeded. 

And  when  the  man  awok-3  to  the  consciousness  of 
what  was  passing  around  him,  his  blood  curdled  with 
horror,  as  (without  suspecting  him)  they  told  hirn  that 
Joe  Barton  had  been  accused,  condemned,  and — hanged ! 

Yes,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious,  and  the 
reprobate  who  had  passed  scathlcss  through  many  and 
many  a  crime,  had  at  last  suffered  the  felon's  death  for 
uu  oil'cucc  of  which  he  ml  innocent ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DISCLOSURES. 

To  Lady  Alicia's  infinite  relief,  the  preliminaries  con- 
nected with  her  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Arundel 
Sharko  wero  postponed  for  one  week.  Tho  delay  was 
occasioned  by  some  legal  impediment — some  wry  twist- 
ing of  red  tape — and  it  was  infinitely  disgusting  to 
Sliarke,  who  knew  but  too  well  tho  delicate  ground  on 
which  ho  stood,  and  the  danger  of  delay. 

No  one  know  better  than  the  Curate  that  he  was 
equally  distasteful  to  Lord  de  Vernon  and  to  his 
daughter,  and  that  nothing  but  absolute  need  of  his 
money  to  clear  the  estate  of  certain  mortgages,  would 
hare  induced  them  to  consent  to  the  alliance  ho  so 
much  coveted. 

Day  after  day  was  therefore  passed  by  him  in  tremu- 
lous anxiety;  and  it  was  with  tho  utmost  satisfaction 
that  at  last — on  the  appointed  morning — ho  actually 
found  himself  in  the  drawing-room  at  Garthorpe  Towers, 
accompanied  by  his  legal  adviser. 

Lord  de  Vernon  received  him  with  studious  polite- 
ness, with  a  bow  as  polished  and  as  cold  as  the  sword 
which  hung  by  his  side. 

"  I  trust  that  the  Lady  Alicia  is  quite  well  ?"  said 
Sharke,  nervously,  by  way  of  opening  a  conversation. 

"  Quite,"  returned  his  lordship,  with  a  conciseness 
which  effectually  closed  it. 

But  at  that  moment,  happily  for  Sharke,  the  Lady 
Alicia  herself  entered  the  apartment,  accompanied  by 
the  family  lawyer.  She  was  radiant  in  beauty,  but  her 
faco  had  an  anxious,  careworn  look.  She  was,  in  fact, 
only  struggling  to  bear  up  against  her  own  emotions ; 
at  heart  she  was  hopeless  and  utterly  despondent. 

The  greetings  of  tho  lawyers  were  succeeded  by  the 
ransacking  of  bine-bags  and  the  unfolding  of  parch- 
ments, and  then  Sharko's  solicitor  rose,  for  trie  purpose 
of  formally  reading  over  a  lengthy  document,  which  ho 
had  prepared,  when  a  servant  entered,  evidently  hot 
and  flushed,  and  advancing  to  Lord  de  Vernon,  handed 
him  a  card. 

"One  moment,  gentlemen,"  said  his  lordship,  with 
manifest  trepidation;  "my  love,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Alicia,  "  here  is  our  travelling  friend,  Mr.  Sydney 
Grayle." 

A  flush  overspread  the  features  of  the  agitated 
woman,  then  it  died  away,  and  left  her  whito  and 
tremulous. 

"  Will  you  see  him  ?"  asked  his  Lordship. 

"  Yes,"  was  her  almost  inaudible  answer. 

In  a  few  moments  Sydney  Grayle  had  entered  the 
room,  and  Alicia  was  aware — as  one  is  conscious  of 
passing  events  in  a  dream — that  ho  had  bowed  to  her, 
had  grasped  the  hand  of  her  father,  and  stood  confront- 
ing the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke. 

"I  owe  an  apology  to  your  lordship,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Lord  de  Vernon,  but  gazing  fixedly  at  the  rich 
Curate,  "  for  intruding  at  what  I  perceive  is  a  very 
critical  moment.  But,  if  critical  to  you,  it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  so  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  will  warrant  me  in  what  I  am  doing." 

A  contemptuous  smile  curled  the  thin  lip  of  the 
Curate. 

Lady  Alicia  listened  with  her  heart. 

"  Twice,"  continued  Sydney,  "  I  have  presented  my 
unworthy  self  here,  and  on  both  occasions  my  object 
has  been  to  make  a  tender  of  my  hand,  my  heart,  my 
fortune  to  your  lordship's  daughter.  Twice  I  have 
been  frustrated  in  that  intention,  by  what  I  am  bound  to 
characterise  as  the  base  and  slanderous  calumnies  of 
that  person — the  Rev.  Arundel  Sharke." 

"  Sir !"  cried  the  Curate,  his  face  growing  of  a  leaden 
hue. 

"  Oh,  don't  doubt  but  that  I  shall  make  my  words 
true.  This  time  I  como  prepared  with  proofs,  whose 
truthfulness  even  you  will  not  have  the  art  to  evade,  or 
the  hardihood  to  deny.  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me 
to  submit  the  first  of  them  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  roplicd  Lord  de  Vernon. 

And  Sharke,  unable  to  object,  instructed  his  lawyer 
to  take  full  and  accurate  notes  of  what  might  be  alleged 
against  him. 

For  an  instant  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  drawing- 
room  door  ;  it  opened,  and  there  entered  a  very  unex- 
pected personage.  It  was  no  other  than  the  outcast 
Horrocks. 

Sharke  again  evinced  his  contempt,  and  his  lawyer 
surveyed  the  witness  with  a  grim  smile. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  poor  but  inde- 
pendent country  lad  was  in  a  position  to  give  evidence 
which  must  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  tho 
fate  of  those  present. 

Horrocks,  in  effect,  stated  this : — When  Martha  Gmgg 
was  driven  out  of  Joe  Barton's  house,  with  a  brutality 
which  eventually  cost  her  her  life,  she  was,  as  we  know, 
conveyed  by  Horrocks  to  the  wretched  hole  ho  called  his 
home.  There  she  made  a  confession,  which  resulted  in 
Joe  Barton's  arrest.  The  nature  of  it  justified  the  act ; 
"out  it  was  treated  by  Reginald  Clavers  at  the  time — 
he  having  his  own  preconceived  views  of  the  guilt  of 
Jasper  Fairholt  in  the  attempt  on  his  life — as  a  "  parcel 
of  old  woman's  tittle-tattle,  not  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on."  This  view  he  induced  the  magistrates  to 
take — without  their  ever  having  seen  the  confession — 
and  tho  consequence  was  that  Barton  gained  his  dis- 
charge, and  Clavers  at  that  time  an  object  equally  dear 
to  him,  namely,  the  hand  of  Daisy  Thome. 


The  confession  of  Martha  Grugg  was  now  produced 
and  read,  and  as  it  stood,  the  document  was  certainly 
feeblo.  The  chief  points  in  it  were— the  restless  con- 
duct of  Barton  on  the  night  of  the  ourage;  the  fact 
that  ho  did  not  go  to  Tretton  market  on  the  day  ho 
said  he  went ;  the  further  fact,  that  he  brought  home 
that  night  something  wrapped  in  green  baize,  which 
the  witness  believed  to  have  been  a  gun,  and  which  sho 
never  saw  again ;  the  still  more  striking  fact  that  she 
took  from  his  pocket  a  broken  pipe,  of  which  the  coun- 
terpart was  found  in  the  park ;  and  further  that  she  (tho 
witness)  had  found  a  pair  of  Barton's  stockings,  stained 
with  blood  about  tho  feet,  which  led  her  to  tho  belief 
that,  before  aiming  at  the  Squire  in  tho  park,  he  had 
removed  his  boots,  so  that  the  footsteps  might  not 
awaken  suspicion.  There  were  other  points  less  im- 
portant, which  wo  may  omit ;  and  having  stated  these, 
Horrocks  proceeded  to  make  a  statement  of  confirmatory 
facts,  which  had  come  within  his  own  knowledge.  Ho 
showed  that  ho  was  at  Southampton  on  the  day  after 
the  outrage,  and  that  ho  saw  both  Jasper  Fairholt  and 
Barton  there— thus  proving  that  the  latter  had  lied  in 
saying  that  ho  had  gone  to  Tretton  market  on  that  day. 

"And  pray,"  asked  Lord  do  Vernon  at  this  point, 
"what  might  bo  Jasper  Fairholt's  object  in  going  to 
Southampton  ?" 

It  was,  Horrocks  explained,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  ship  to  America ;  but  his  going  on  that  day  was 
not  the  result  of  the  crime  in  the  pari.  He  did  not,  as 
was  supposed,  run  away  from  justice.  For  some  weeks 
before,  driven  to  distraction  by  bis  jealousy  of  the 
Squire,  whoso  attentions'  to  Daisy  Thome  had  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  his  own  purposes  by  Barton,  the 
young  man  had,  with  the  aid  of  Horrocks,  converted  all 
his  property  into  money,  and  had  arranged  to  seek  his 
fortune  and  to  bury  his  sorrows  in  the  New  World.  Be- 
fore Barton  quitted  Southampton,  he  actually  saw  his 
rival  on  board  the  vessel.  In  a  few  hours  it  started, 
but  had  hardly  quitted  the  harbour,  before  it  came  to 
grief  through  a  collision,  and  had  to  put  back.  During 
the  ttfo  or  three  days'  delay  which  resulted,  Jasper 
Fairholt  learned  for  the  first  time  what  had  occurred  at 
Grimwood— the  suspicions-  entertained  of  him,  and 
of  his  motive  for  flight.  Startled  aud  indignant,  he 
returned  to  Grimwood,  resolved  to  confront  his  accusers, 
and  to  assert  his  innocence ;  but  on  nearing  the  place 
ho  was  met  by  Horrocks,  who  pointed  out  to  him  tho 
difficulty  he  would  have  in  making  his  version  believed, 
at  the  same  time  hinting  his  suspicions  of  Barton,  and 
his  conviction  that  time  would  yield  evidence  clear 
enough  to  convict  the  real  offender,  to  acquit  Fairholt, 
and  what  was  more,  to  place  the  conduct  of  Daisy 
Thome  in  a  fair  and  spotless  light.  Taking  this  view 
of  the  case,  Jasper  accepted  the  offer  of  Horrocks'  cave 
as  a  place  of  concealment ;  and  it  was  while  there  that 
he  was  enabled  to  save  the  life  of  Daisy  Thorne,  when 
she  was  so  brutally  left  to  perish  in  the  mill-stream. 
For  several  months  Jasper  Fairholt  remained  in  Grim- 
wood, and  was  there  when  tho  treachery  of  Barton  led 
to  the  unholy  marriage  with  tho  Squire,  resulting  in 
Daisy  Thome's  death  and  burial. 

"  Well,"  said  Sharke,  having  listened  to  this  recital, 
"your  story  is  very  good — very  ingenious;  but  what 
proofs  do  you  offer  of  its  truth,  and  to  justify  yourself 
for  thus  maligning  the  unfortunate  man  who  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds  ?" 

"  Tho  first  proof  I  offer,"  continued  Horrocks,  "  is 
contained  in  this  parcel,"  pointing  to  a  roll  of  green 
baize  which  he  had  brought  into  the  room  with  him. 
"This  is  Jasper  Fairholt's  gun,  which  he  lost  at  South- 
ampton, as  he  will  tell  you,  and  which  I  am  prepared  to 
swear  I  saw  Barton  drop  at  midnight  into  the  hollow  of 
a  tree  in  the  Park,  wrapped  in  this  identical  green 
baize.  It  is  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  I  found  it ; 
and  on  examination,  you  will  find  that  it  has  not  been 
fired  since  it  was  carefully  cleaned  for  the  voyage — a 
kind  of  proof  in  itself  that  it  was  not  used  to  tire  at 
Squire  Clavers  with,  overnight." 

"  Oh !  nobody  thinks  it  was,"  said  Sharke,  with  a 
sneer,  and  a  glance  at  Lady  Alicia.  "  But  that  proves 
nothing.    Go  on." 

"  I  have  here,"  continued  HoiTOcks,  "the  pipe  found 
in  the  park,  with  the  two  inches  of  stem  exactly  match- 
ing, which  Martha  Grugg  swore  she  found  in  Barton's 
pocket." 

•  "Avery  pretty  piece  of  evidence,  truly!"  remarked 
Sharke.    "  So  we  are  to  try  people  by  tobacco-pipo 

ends,  are  we  ?" 

And  he  laughed  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  Next,"  said  the  lad,  "  I  produce  this  piece  "f  paper, 
found  in  the  pocket  of  Barton.  It  is  peculiar,  and  its 
value  lies  in  this,  as  they  tell  me.  'Tis  said  that  the 
wad  of  the  gnn,  or  the  pistol,  was  made  out  of  a  bit  of 
a  foreign  paper,  called  The  Canadian  Flag— ttliia  if  a  ■ 
piece  <>'  that  same  paper,  with  tho  letters  '  N  Flag'  still 
on  it." 

The  production  of  this  produced  a  manifest  impres- 
sion on  all  present.  Sharke  started  from  his  seat,  and 
examined  the  paper  with  as  much  scrutiny  as  if  he  had 
been  lool.ing  for  the  water-marks  in  a  bank-note. 

"  Where,"  he  demanded,  "where  is  it  possible  that 
the  man  could  have  touud  this  'i" 

Horrocks  smiled. 

"  One  moment,"  interposed  Sydney  Grayle ;  "  a 
thought  has  junt  struck  me,  which  will  probably  save  us 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  whero  the  man  Barton  found 
this  paper ;  though  what  is  nioro  probable  thou  that,  in 
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prowling  about,  lie  should  Lave  picked  up  a  portion 
which  might  have  been  used  to  wrap  some  article  in, 
and  then  thrown  away  ?  You  were  kind  enough  to  show 
me  a  pistol  when  I  was  las:  in  this  room." 

"  Well?"  said  Sharke,  sullenly. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  fiivour  of  producing  it  now  r" 

"  It  was  Lady  de  Vernon's  property,"  returned  the 
Carate,  bitterly."  "  It  may  even  have  been  destroyed." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Lady  Alicia,  "  it  is  here." 

And  sweeping  across  the  room  to  the  ebony  cabinet, 
aba  produced  the  pistol  with  the  blood-stains  upon  it, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  handed  it  to  Sydney 

'"  I  do  not,  as  yon  are  aware,  pretend  to  account  for 
the  state  in  which  you  find  that  pistol,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  a  mystery  even  to  myself." 

"  It'  is,  as  I  thought,"  said  Grayle,  "  quite  unneces- 
sary that  yoa  should  do  so;  and  ibr  this  reason.  The 
great  points  on  which  Mr.  Sharke  has  relied  through- 
out have  been,  the  state  of  this  pistol,  and  the  fact  of 
'the  wadding  used  being  a  portion  of  a  newspaper,  of 
which  only  one  copy  reached  these  parts,  and  that  ad- 
dressed to  your  ladvship — is  it  not  so  r" 


ire  have  already  proof  that  Barton 
a  part  of  that  paper — it  has  been 
eyes ;  and  it  only  remains  to  be 
1  was  never  used  in  conjunction 
■adding." 

mant,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on 

ample,"  he  said.  "  This,  you  will 
lose  pistols  which  can  only  be 
the  barrel."  (He  unscrewed  it  as 
is  then  disclosed,  exactly  fitting 
ig  the  use  of  wadding  not  only 


1  he  proof  is  ' 
observe,  is  one 
loaded  by  onscre- 
he  spoke.)  "  A  < 
the  ball,  and  ret 
unnecessary,  hot 


ck  in  his  chair,  overcome  with  disgust. 
I-  •  Therefore,"  resumed  Sydney, "  this  gentleman's  own 
Braeture  tumbles  to  the  ground,  and  the  innocence  of 
mmdj  Alicia  is  completely  established." 

"  And  if  that's  not  enough  for  you,"  added  Horrocks, 
"  here's  a  note  from  the  chaplain  of  Newgate,  addressed 
to  Jasper  Fairholt,  in  which  he  says  that  he  pat  the 
question  to  Barton,  on  the  night  before  his  execution, 
and  he  confessed  that  it  was  he  who  shot  at  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Clavers,  knowing  that  Fairholt  was  going  to  emi- 
grate secretly  next  morning,  and  hoping  to  tarn  su3pi- 
him,  and  to  gain  his  farm  and  the  hand  of  Daisy 

(fleet  of  the  production  of  this  document  may  be 
id.  As  for  Lady  Alicia,  tears  of  joy  and  grati- 
■  down  her  cheeks.  The  only  one  present  who 
d  calm  and  collected  was  the  Rev.  Arnndel 
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im  ■ 
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'  WeD,"  be  said,  rubbing  his  bony  hands  one  over 
1  other,  "  this  is  very  satisfactory — very.  And  now,  I 
nk,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  thank  this  intelligent 
nag  man  for  his  attendance,  and  to  proceed  with  our 
tineas.  I  need  hardly  say,  my  lord,  that  I  accept 
a*  daughter's  hand  with  tenfold  alacrity  since  this 

But — bat  surely,"  said  Sydney  Grayle,  "  Lady  Alicia 
lot  prepared  to  give  her  band  to  the  man  who  has 
t  ao  fool  an  aspersion  on  her  as  the  person  opposite 


He  paused.  It  - 
Vernon  could  har<: 
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mod  friendly  rt-l  itions  at  the  Towers,  as  the  nearest 
ighbonr — a  state  of  things  probably  owing  to  hi3 

His  quick  eye  detected  in  an  instant  that  something 
ami  was  going  forward ;  b-it  he  affected  not  to  no- 
«rt 

A  (trancing  straight  to  Lord  de  Wrnon,  he  took  the 
1  man's  white  hand,  and  pressing  it  between  both  his 

"  I'm  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  my  I'rd — the  bearer  of  bad 
wi:  but  your  lordabrp  must  forgive  me." 
Pray  be  seated,"  »n id  his  lordship,  pile  and  troin- 

My  news,"  said  Clavers,  taking  a  chair,  "is  from 

Ah!  my  poor  brother— something  has  happened  to 

Tea.  he  is  dend,"  was 'the  reply ;  "  my  father  received 
iateili<rence  thismornin"  I  mavrdd  "  hp  eontipnffrl 
h  a  grim  smile,  "  that  yonr  lordship  is  the  reputed 
r*o  the  estate?  in  Anvncu,  which  are  reported  to  be 

is  these  words  <■  ingh*.  the  ear  of  Arundel  Sharks,  :i 

ich  he  ha/]  ul  1  y*- J  oao  t  ■  1 14 :it  */>  another  s  Int..  .Mil- 
ling to  has  lavryer  to  cloao  the  papers,  he  aaid,  with 

1  You  are  kind,"  said  his  lordship,  "  but  it  is  sixty 


years  since  I  last  saw  poor  Everest ;  it  is  many,  vory 

many  since  we  became  as  strangers,  and  " 

"You  will  not  be  inconsolable  for  his  loss  ?"  inter- 
rupted the  Curate.  "  We  may  as  well  proceed  with  the 
marriage  settlements." 

"  Marriage !"  cried  Reginald,  with  affected  surprise, 
"  who  is  going  to  be  married  ?" 
"  This  lady,  if  she  will  accept  my  hand  ?"  said  Sydney. 
"  Ah,  it"  she  dares  to  do  so  !"  retorted  Reginald,  his 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  her  face. 

"  She  does  dare  it,"  said  Alicia,  rising,  and  taking  the 
proffered  hand  of  Sydney  Grayle ;  "  and  she  defies 
Reginald  Clavers  or  his  accomplices  to  show  just  cause 
or  impediment  against  that  act." 

"  And  you  will,  perhaps,  defy  me  to  show  that  I  have 
received  the  promise  of  your  hand  ?"  interrupted  Sharke. 

"As  for  you,"  said  her  ladyship,  "I  have  ever  de- 
spised and  defied  you.  I  was,  indeed,  driven  to  despair 
through  my  father's  position  and  your  base  calunftues, 
and  I  might  have  yielded,  weakly  yielded,  to  the  force  of 
circumstances ;  but  Heaven  has  interposed,  and  has 
saved  me  from  a  step  which  would  have  killed  me  with 
remorse  and  self-contempt." 

Reginald  Clavers — for  once  in  earnest — stepped  for. 
ward. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  my  lady,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am 
not  to  be  fooled.  You  and  I  have  had  a  secret  which, 
for  our  mutual  advantage,  we  have  kept.  Do  you  mean 
to  act  in  spite  of  that — or,  in  other  words,  do  you  dare 
me  to  disclose  it  ?" 

"  I  neither  ask  you  nor  dare  you,"  she  replied.  "I 
admit  nothing — deny  nothing :  if  you  have  any  charge 
against  me,  prove  it." 

"  I  will!"  cried  the  enraged  Squire,  his  eyes  flashing 
vindictively ;  "  and  first,  I  claim  you  as  my  wife !" 

"  His  wife  !"  exclaimed  Lord  de  Vernon. 

"His  wife!"  echoed  Sydney  Grayle  and  the  Curate. 

"  Certainly.    Will  she  deny  it  ?"  said  Reginald. 

"  She  will,"  replied  her  ladyship;  "  she  demands  the 
proof  of  your  allegation." 

"  You  insist  upon  throwing  the  bidden  of  proof  on 
me,  Lady  Alicia  r"  said  Reginald.  "  ion  dare  me  to 
the  disclosure?" 

"  I  do,"  she  replied,  with  quiet  composure. 

"  As  you  will,"  he  answered,  carelessly,  "  It  is  time, 
then,  that  your  lordship" — addressing  Lord  de  Vernon 
— "  should  know  the  facts  I  am  about  to  state.  You 
will  remember  that  many  years  ago  there  was  a  project 
on  foot  for  a  wedding  between  Lady  Alicia — then  at  a 
boarding-school — and  a  young  midshipman,  my  com- 
panion at  Eton,  who  subsequently  lost  his  life  in  the 
Vanquisher,  when  it  was  wrecked  off  the  Cape.  You 
may  remember  the  circumstance  ?" 

I  do,  distinctly,"  answered  his  lordship. 

"  Well,  the  alliance  was  not,  I  believe,  in  accordance 
with  your  lordship's  news,  and  it  was  forbidden.  Lady 
Alicia,  a  petted,  spoiled,  and  wilful  girl — she  will  excuse 
my  using  these  terms — confided  to  me  her  sorrows  when 
he  went  to  sea,  and  her  determination  to  marry  the  first 
man  who  would  havo  her,  however  mean  his  state  or 
low  his  fortune — to  marry  him,  in  fact,  out  of  revenge. 
In  that  crisis  my  gallantry  came  to  the  rescue,  and  I 
could  not  do  les3  than  mate  her  an  offer  of  my  hand. 
She  accepted  it,  and  wo  were  secretly  married.  The 
man  who  united  us  was  Claridge— poor,  murdered 
Claridge— and  the  witnesses  were  Joe  Barton  and 
Martha  firugg." 

"  All  dead !"  said  Lord  do  Vernon,  sadly. 

"  All  dead  !"  echoed  Clavers.  "  Now,  it  happened 
that  on  the  very  day  of  that  marriage  Lady  de  Vernon, 
Alicia's  mother,  died  suddenly.  The  news  reached  us 
as  we  re-entered  the  village  by  different  roads  after  our 
secret  union.  Passionately  fond  of  her  mother,  this  oc- 
currence assumed  to  Alieia  all  the  force  of  a  judgment. 
She  could  not  annul  the  marriage,  but  she  forbade  me 
ever  to  mention  it  in  her  hearing.  Indeed,  I  think  1 
may  go  so  far  us  to  say  that  the  consciousness  of  what 
she  had  done  a'.vokein  her  a  special  hatred  to  me  as  her 
accomplice.    Am  1  not  right '(" 

Lady  Alicia,  to  whose  eves  the  tears  had  sprung  at 
the  mention  of  her  mother  s  name,  assented. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  she  said  ;  "  f  have  never 
attempted  to  conceal  my  aversion  fur  yon." 

"  To  do  you  justice,  you  have  not,  was  the  answer, 
'■'and  I  have  not  been  slow  to  revenge  myself;  but  there 
is  one  thing  I  havo  never  done,  i  have  never  made  a 
confidant  as  to  that  marriage,  mainly  because,  to  nay 
the  truth,  I  have  always  intended  to  ignore  it,  should 
another  and  better  match  present  itself.  With  that 
view  I  obtained  from  Claridge  what  I  then  understood 
HM  the  entry  of  the  marriage  in  the  register  of  tho 
church,  from  the  curacy  of  which  he  was  expelled ;  but 
which,  I  have  since  had  occasion  to  believe,  was  only  a 
copy. 

Yon  are  quite  right,"  interposed  Lady  Alicia;  "and 
since  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  concealment,  but 
on  the  contrary,  every  reason  why  the  fullest  fxplaBa- 
lion  of  every  detail  should  he  afforded,  I  may  sUto  that 
1  secured  the  original,  when  Claridge  was  so  unex- 
pecti  dly  In  ought  licro  in  tho  character  of  a  Detective. 
111  tho  ali'.iir  of  the  attempted  murder.  I  havo  thai 
(•ago  of  the  register  now,  and  h  id  1  chosen,  I  might 
nave  destroyed  it,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  witnesses, 
might  have  denied  that  tho  marriage  ever  took  place, 
'i'li at,  hoivevf  r,  I  Horn  to  do;  I  admit,  with  shame  and 
penitence,  tint,  I  did  deceivo  tho  best  and  fondest  of 
pin.u'  ,  and  that  I  have  never  d.-irud  avow  that  act 


until  this  hour.  For  that,  however,  I  have  suffered 
years  of  martyrdom,  though,  as  it  now  appears,  with- 
out any  legal,  though  certainly  not  without  moral  cause. 
The  fact,  as  I  have  now  learned,  is  that  the  man  who 
pretended  to  celebrate  that  marriage — tho  poor  wretch, 
Claridge — was  at  the  time  not  in  a  position  to  exercise 
his  clerical  functions.  In  a  word,  that  marriage  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  placo  on  the  24th  February, 
IS — ;  and  this  piece  of  paper — given  me  by  Joe  Barton 
just  before  he  was  taken  —  will  convince  you  that 
Claridge  ceased  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  23rd  February,  18 — ,  the  preceding 
day." 

"Very  cleverly  put,  my  lady,"  said  Clavers,  coolly ; 
"  I  was  prepared  to  deny  that  the  marriage  ever  took 
place,  had  it  suited  my  purpose,  but  I  never  knew  till 
this  moment  what  you  now  state." 

"And  yet,"  said  Sydney  Grayle,  "believing  it  to  be 
a  real  marriage,  you  attempted  to  mairy  Daisy  Thorne  ?" 

"  I  did.    But  how  the  deuce  did  you  know  it  ?" 

"  No  matter;  it  is  enough  that  you  did  so,  and  that 
the  action  was  that  of  a  scoundrel." 

Reginald  laughed  a  loud,  coarse  laugh. 

"  Had  the  girl  lived,"  he  said,  "  1  should  have  had 
my  answer  to  her,  as  I  had  to  Lady  Alicia.  Her  death 
at  the  altar  settled  that  score,  but  if  you  wish  to  revive 
it,  I  have  here  my  answer  to  you  also. 

And  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

As  he  did  so,  a  strange  voice  spoke  from  the  open  door 
of  the  room — 

"Stay,  Reginald  Clavers!"  it  said;  "you  will  need 
all  your  skill  to  defend  yourself  against  my  weapon." 

Looking  round,  they  beheld  with  astonishment  Jasper 
Fairholt  enter  tho  room,  with  Daisy  Thorno,  pale,  but 
radiant  in  her  beaut}',  leaning  upon  his  arm. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  LAST. 

Regixald  Claveus  was  a  bold  man ;  but  he  fairly 
quailed  beneath  the  glance  which  Jasper  Fairholt  bent 
upon  him,  while  the  rest  rose  in  terror  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Daisy.  She  was  to  them  as  one  who  had  risen 
from  the  dead. 

"  I  have  to  apologise,  my  lord,"  said  Jasper,  address- 
ing Lord  de  Vernon,  "  for  intruding  into  this  place ; 
but  my  good  friend  Horrocks  has  told  me  that  certain 
explanations,  affecting  1110  and  mine,  have  been  given 
here,  and  hence  it  seems  to  mo  but  right  that  I  should 
claim  to  add  a  word  to  them.  Mine  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate lot,  my  lord,  but  I  don't  complain  of  Heaven  in 
the  matter.  I  soo  in  it  only  my  own  folly  and  the 
wickedness  of  others^.  Had  I  never  doubted  a  woman 
who  was  true  as  steel — doubted  her,  too,  for  what  she 
was  doing  lor  my  good — my  misery  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened, i  know  that  now,  and  I  own  it  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  heart.  But  it's  of  no  use  talking.  I  did  it. 
1  doubted  her,  and  I  trusted  a  villain.  Poor  devil ! 
he's  gono  to  pay  off  a  heavy  score,  aud  I  won't  say  a 
word  more  about  him  ;  but  ho  was  a  villain — ho  was  a 
cruel,  bad  villain." 

Jasper  paused,  overcome  with  a  sonso  of  Barton's 
cruelty  and  perfidy.    Then  ho  went  on  : — 

"  Through  him  I  lost  my  father's  farm — through  him 
I  was  forced  to  slink  about  the  country  like  a  felon — 
and  through  him  I  well-nigh  saw  my  girl  here,  poor 
Daisy,  laid  in  hex  grave." 

From  this  poiut,  Jasper  narrated  what  had  happened 
after  the  interrupted  marriage  between  Clavers  and 
Daisy  Thorne.  He  explained  in  detail  how  she  was 
taken  home  to  the  Black  Mill — how  sho  was  placed  in 
tho  coffin,  and  lay  there  two  entire  days  and  nights — 
how  night  after  night  ho  gained  an  entrance  to  the  mill, 
by  the  connivance  of  Horrocks — and  how  on  the  third 
night,  to  his  terror,  the  apparently  dead  body  evinced 
signs  of  life.  As  ho  bent  over  the  coffin,  tho  dead 
heaved  a  deep  sigh.  A  few  hours  showed  that  Daisy 
Thorne  had  only  fallen  into  a  trance ;  sho  was  recovered, 
aud  was  borne  from  tho  Black  Mill  nnd  from  Grim- 
wood;  the  coffin,  which  had  been  filled  with  heavy 
lumber,  was  screwed  down  by  Horrocks,  who  made  tho 
village  undertaker  dead  drunk,  and  unable  to  use  tho 
screwdriver  himself.  Obviously,  as  ho  went  on  to  ex- 
plain, thoro  was  now  a  very  strong  reason  why  both 
himself  aud  Daisy  should  remain  concealed,  since,  if  tho 
discovery  of  tho  real  state  of  affairs  was  made,  Reginald 
Clavers  was  pretty  certain  to  claim  Daisy  11s  his  bride, 
and  to  proceed  against  Jasper,  if  only  with  a  view  of 
getting  him  out  of  tho  way.  In  this  dilemma  they  left 
Fiigland,  went  to  Franco,  and  remained  thoro  for  a 
twelvemonth.  During  that  time  they  had  tho  good 
fortune  to  make  tho  acquaintance  of  tho  artist  Vaudor- 
horn,  fo  whom  they  eventually  confided  tho  story  of 
their  misfortunes. 

"  Through  his  kindness,"  continued  Fairholt,  "  I  was 
enabled  fo  follow  a.  natural  bent  for  drawing,  and  soon 
became  very  useful  to  him  in  tho  production  of  his 
pictures.  He  painted  figures,  audi  the  landscapes  foi 
tho  backgrounds  of  them.  But,  after  a  time,  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  return  to  Englanuj  and  then 
aroso  tho  question — '  what  was  1  to  do?'  During  the 
interval,  both  Daisy  and  myself  had  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  French  ;  and  my  good  friend  Vanderhom 
suggested  that  I  should  adopt,  t  he  name  of  Henri  David, 
while  Daisy,  my  young  wife,  should  assume  that  of 
Felice  David.    He  believed  that  wo  could  thou  pass 
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among  Englishmen  as  natives  of  Franco.  A  trifling 
circumstance  suggested  further  a  slight  disguiso  for 
Daisy.  Wo  had  been  on  a  sketching  tour,  and  she  had 
become  bronzed  by  the  heat  of  tho  sun.  The  idea  was, 
that  sho  should  perpetuate  and  slightly  deepen  that  tint, 
by  means  of  a  vegetable  dye ;  and  this  change — aided 
by  tho  uso  of  powder  for  the  hair,  which  had  then  just 
como  into  vogue,  would,  he  believed,  form  an  effectual 
disguise.  Tho  experiment  was  tried,  and  with  perfect 
success.  We  came  to  England,  and  remained  in  London 
unknown  and  unsuspected,  until  accident  rovealed  our 
retreat  to  our  enemies.  Thank  Heaven,  other  accidents 
have  followed — among  them  the  revelation  of  my  inno- 
cence  ;  and  we  now  return  to  Grimwood  with  but  one 
enemy,  for  whom,  now  that  he  is  open  and  avowed,  I 
do  not  fear  but  I  shall  prove  a  match." 

His  eyes  flashed  as  tbey  rested  ou  the  face  of  Reginald 
Clavers  :  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  latter  rose,  and 
with  tho  easy,  confident  manner  of  a  gentleman,  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Fairholt,"  ho  said,  "  when  I  thought  you  had  re- 
sented a  mere  freak  of  gallantry — a  harmless,  but,  I  own, 
indiscreet  attention  to  tho  woman  you  have  made  your 
wife — with  an  attempt  on  my  life,  I  was  naturally  angry, 
and  I  became  yonr  enemy.  Circumstances  havo  now- 
proved  that  I  was  mistaken — that  I  accused  you  of  a 
crime  of  which  yon  were  innocent.  I  now  offer  you  an 
apology,  and — if  you  will  accept  it — my  friendship." 

The  manner  of  tho  man  was  so  specious,  his  action 
apparently  so  genuine,  that  Jasper  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  receive  the  offer  of  reconciliation.  He  took 
the  outstretched  hand. 

Soon  after,  Reginald  took  his  leave.  A  few  words  of 
affectionate  sympathy  were  exchanged  between  Lady 
Alicia  and  Daisy,  and  then  the  latter  prepared  to  retire 
with  Jasper  Fairholt. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  sec  no  more  of  you  at  Grim- 
wood?"  asked  her  ladyship  of  Jaspor. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  ho  replied,  "  wherever  I  havo  been,  my 
heart  has  yearned  toward  the  old  place,  and  now  that  1 
may  count  on  the  friendship  of  the  Squire,  I  shall 
endeavour  onco  more  to  get  possession  of  tho  farm, 
where  I  hope  to  end  my  days." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  do  so!"  said  her  lady- 
ship ;  "  but  it  is  in  Heaven  that  you  must  put  your 

trust — not  in  the  Squire." 

*  *  *  *  # 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  succeeding  the  meeting  at 
Garthorpe  Towers,  a  man  was  walking  over  the  rough, 
wild  common,  which  on  one  sido  skirted  the  village  of 
Grimwood. 

Night  was  closing  in. 

Gloomy,  however,  as  was  the  hour,  it  was  possible  to 
discern  features,  and  as  this  man  seated  himself  on  a 
fragment  of  red  sandstone,  which  cropped  out  here  and 
there  on  the  common,  and  looked  up  at  the  gathering 
stars,  the  light  which  fell  upon  his  face  revealed  the 
features  of  Percival  Grayle,  better  known  to  us  as 
"  Artist  Bob." 

"  I  dare  not  return  to  Vanderhorn,"  he  muttered. 
"  If  I  went,  I  must  confess  to  him  the  double  murder, 
and  it  would  burden  his  mind  without  relieving  mine. 
I  never  thought  that  I  should  be  so  weak,  so  foolish,  so 
haunted  by  every  shadow  !  One  word  to  Jasper  Fair- 
holt and  his  fair  wife — one  kindly  parting  word — and  I 
will  seek  a  ship  at  once,  and  leave  this  country  for  ever." 

Hardly  had  Bob  finished  these  words,  when,  looking 
up,  ho  perceived  the  outline  of  an  advancing  figure 
black  against  the  lowering  sky.  His  first  emotion  was 
that  of  terror  :  then,  with  a  suppressed  cry,  he  recog- 
nised the  form.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he 
instinctively  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  the  sandstone, 
and  waited. 

The  figure  came  slowly  on. 

Tho  crouching  man  could  hear  the  footsteps  on  the 
long  grass — then  the  sound  of  muttered  words,  as  the 
breeze  bore  them  past  him. 

"  This  time,"  said  the  figure,  "  I  shall  make  matters 
all  safe.  The  press-gang  is  a  fine  institution  ;  and  if  I 
can  get  Jasper  pressed,  Daisy  will  be  in  my  power." 

Bob  knew  that  voice — he  knew  the  meaning  of  those 
words ;  and  the  thought  of  the  trick  the  Squire  had 
played  him  also  came  upon  him  with  uncontrollable 
force.  He  felt  a  singing  in  his  ears — a  red  light  gleamed 
before  his  eyes,  and  his  heart  beat  in  great  throbs. 
.  Suddenly — before  he  half  knew  what  he  was  doing — 
he  had  confronted  Reginald  Clavers,  and  had  drawn  his 
sword. 

"  Defend  yourself!"  he  cried. 

Clavers  did  not  answer,  and  the  other  could  not  see 
the  grim  smile  into  which  his  lips  set;  but  ho  had 
recognised  his  assailant,  and  in  an  instant  his  sword 
was  out. 

We  need  not  describo  that  contest. 

It  was  fierce  and  bloody ;  those  engaged  in  it  were 
perfect  masters  of  their  weapons,  but  both  were  agitated 
by  feelings  inconsistent  with  coolness,  so  doubly  indis- 
pensable in  tho  uncertain  light. 

The  result  was  that  Reginald  Clavers  was  left  dead 
among  the  long  grass,  the  sword  of  his  adversary 
plunged  into  his  heart. 

Percival  Grayle  looked  at  his  fallen  foe  for  an  instant, 
with  no  more  compassion  for  him  than  he  would  have 
extended  to  a  dead  dog;  then,  picking  up  Clavers* 
eword,  slowly  ho  retreated  into  the  gloom  of  night. 

From  that  hour  he  was  seen  no  more. 

•  «,##* 


Tho  death  of  tho  Squire  caused  great  commotion  in 
Grimwood,  and  suspicion  again  fell  on  Jaspor  Fairholt ; 
but  it  was  soon  refuted,  since  it  was  easily  shown  that 
ho  was  actually  with  Sir  Ireton,  on  the  subject  of  the 
farm  lease,  at  the  hour  of  the  murder. 

To  that  farm  Jasper  returned  with  his  little  wife,  and 
accompanied  by  poor  Horrocks,  the  horizon  of  whose 
happiness  seemed  bounded  by  permission  to  serve  his 
friend,  and  to  gaze,  as  one  gazes  at  a  distant  star,  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  now  happy  Daisy. 

Happy,  did  wo  say  ?  Ah,  yes ;  there  was  but  one 
drawback  to  her  peace,  and  that  was  afforded  in  the 
thought  that  one  who  had  watched  over  her  childhood, 
and  attended  her  with  the  care  of  a  father  in  her  riper 
years,  had  gone  to  tho  grave  unconscious  of  her  return 
to  life  and  love.  We,  of  course,  refer  to  Gaffer  Thorne. 
After  that  eventful  night,  when  he  made  the  discovery 
of  Daisy's  abstraction  from  tho  coffin,  tho  old  man's 
mind  wandered,  and  his  confinement  to  an  asylum  fol- 
lowed, There,  after  a  few  weeks,  tho  kindly  hand  of 
Death  put  an  end  to  all  his  sorrows. 

Daisy  often  visited  his  grave  in  the  old  churchyard  ; 
and  it  was  on  a  bright  summer's  evening — when  the 
heavens  above  us  glowed  with  sapphire,  when  tho  air 
was  soft  and  balmy,  and  the  white  pigeons  flitted  about 
the  church  tower  in  the  pure  delight  of  existence— it 
was,  wo  repeat,  on  such  an  evening  that,  seated  with 
Daisy,  Jasper,  and  Horrocks — and  smiled  on  by  the 
kindly  eyes  of  Vanderhorn,  who  often  made  the  village 
a  place  of  pilgrimage — we  first  listened  to  the  eventful 
history  of  Daisy  Thorne  ;  or,  the  Grimwood  Mystery. 

THE  END. 


A  DOUBTFUL  LOVER. 

I  tear,  I  fear  she  loves  mc  not, 

Or  wherefore  thus  dissemble? 
And  yet,  whene'er  1  leave  her  cot, 

I  plainly  see  her  tremble. 
And  when  I  come  I  see  her  blush. 

And  when  I  go  she  paleth  ; 
Yet  when  my  words  of  love  outgush, 

Her  silver  laugh  prcvaileth. 

Sho  loves  me  not— she  loves  me  not, 

Or  why,  when  I  have  told  her, 
Should  s'ho  rise  up  and  leave  the  spot, 

And  shrug  her  pearly  shoulder? 
Still,  when  I  said  that  I  would  go, 

And  never  more  disturb  her, 
She,  turning  quickly,  flush' d— said  "No  !"— 

I  don't  know  how  to  curb  tier. 

I  fear— I  fear  she  loves  me  not ; 

I  fear  she's  only  flirting. 
I  asked  her  if  she'd  share  my  lot? 

When  she,  the  pretty  pert  thing, 
Said,  "Lot  of  what? — your  mouldy  books, 

With  tales  so  deeply  tragic?" 
Then,  giving  me  a  witching  look, 

Still  kept  me  with  its  magic. 

She  loves  me  not— she  loves  me  not  j 

I  fear  she's  only  fooling. 
As  yet  my  love  is  burning  hot. 

But  soon  it  will  be  cooling. 
I'll  give  her  up,  I  do  declare — 

I  can't  be  more  than  human ; 
Stay!  think  awhile — I'll  not  despair— 

Sho  is— she  is  but  woman .' 

Dalton  Stone. 


FROM  VILLAGE  TO  COURT. 

AN   EPISODE    OF    RUSSIAN  HISTORY. 

About  the  year  1700,  the  armies  of  Peter  tho  Great 
took,  by  storm,  the  little  town  of  Marienburg,  in  Livonia. 
The  town  was  destroyed.  All  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred  excepting  the  young  and  the  beautiful,  who 
were  taken  prisoners.  One  of  the  Russian  officers  saw 
among  the  captives  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty,  who 
was  weeping  bitterly.  Attracted  by  such  loveliness  and 
grief,  he  called  the  captive  to  him,  and  learned  that  she 
was  born  in  a  little  village  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Ladoya,  and  at  three  years  of  age  was  left  an  orphan, 
having  lost  both  father  and  mother. 

The  evening  before  the  attack  upon  Marienburg,  she 
was  married  to  a  young  Livonian  sergeant,  an  excellent 
young  man,  of  reputable  family  and  possessing  a  little 
property.  In  the  horrible  storming  of  tho  town,  her 
husband  was  slain,  and  his  body  consumed  in  the  flames 
which  laid  the  town  in  ashes.  Gen.  Boyer,  the  Russian 
officer,  took  the  woe-stricken  bride  of  a  single  day  under 
his  protection.  He  ascertained  that  her  character  was 
irreproachable,  and  she  ever  continued  to  be  a  pattern 
of  virtue.  Though  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  her  form 
of  exquisite  mould  was  perfectly  developed.  The  em- 
peror Peter  chanced  to  sec  her.  He  was  immediately 
vanquished  by  her  beauty.  He  had  repudiated  his  wife, 
after  a  long  disagreement,  and  she  had  retired  to  a  con- 
vent. Peter  took  yonng  Catharine  under  his  especial 
protection,  and  soon  privately  married  her. 

"  That  a  poor  stranger,"  says  Voltaire,  "  who  had 
been  discovered  amid  the  ruins  of  a  plundered  town, 
should  become  the  absolute  sovereign  of  that  very  em- 
pire into  which  she  was  led  a  captive,  is  an  incident 
which  fortune  and  merit  have  never  before  produced  in 
the  annals  of  the  world." 

Soon  Peter  publicly  acknowledged  Catharine  as  his 
wife  and  empress.   She  developed  great  force  of  cha- 


racter, and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  illus- 
trious czar.  Sho  at  one  time  accompanied  her  husband 
on  a  military  expedition  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  125,000  men.  Tho  Turks,  with  an  army 
throo  times  more  numerous,  advanced  to  moot  him. 
For  three  days  the  oontending  hosts  fired  into  each 
other's  bosoms.  The  czar  was  outnumbered,  and  his 
ruin  had  been  inevitable,  but  for  the  woman's  wit  of 
Catharine,  by  which  he  was  extricated. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1712,  the  private  marriage 
of  Peter  with  Catharine,  which  had  been  previously 
acknowledged,  was  solemnised  at  St.  Petersburg,  with 
the  utmost  pomp.  Soon  after  this,  to  tho  greatjoy  of 
both  parents,  Catharine  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Years  of 
joy  and  grief,  of  defeats  and  victories,  rolled  on,  and 
Catharine,  who,  with  the  sylph-likc  grace  aud  fairy 
form  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  had  won  the  love  of  Peter, 
was  now  a  staid  and  worthy  matron  of  middle  life.  She 
had,  however,  by  her  superior  mental  endowments,  her 
amiability,  aud  her  many  virtues,  secured  the  abiding 
affectiouof  the  czar.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  separated 
from  her,  and  sho  accompanied  ham  in  all  his  travels. 
On  one  occasion  the  rough,  eccentric  emperor  took  a 
journey,  accompanied  by  Catharine,  to  Amsterdam, 
where  lie  had  worked  in  a  ship-yard.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  in  a  very  elegant  rhetorical 
speech.   The  uncourteous  czar  very  bluntly  replied — 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  though  I  don't  understand 
much  of  what  you  say.  I  learned  my  Dutch  among  ship- 
builders; but  tho  sort  of  language  you  have  spoken  I 
am  sure  I  nover  learned." 

Some  of  his  old  companions,  who  had  been  ship- 
builders, and  who  had  acquired  wealth,  invited  him  to 
dine.  They  addressed  him  as  "your  Majesty."  l'eter 
cut  them  short,  saying,  "  Come,  brothers,  let  us  con- 
verse like  plain  and  honest  ship-carpenters." 

A  servant  brought  him  some  wine.  "  Give  me  tho 
jug,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  then  I  can  drink  as  much  as 
I  please,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  much  I  havo  taken." 

One  of  his  first  visits  was  to  the  little  hut  which  ho 
had  occupied  while  residing  there  as  a  ship-carpenter. 
The  cottage  was,  aud  is  still,  carefully  preserved  just  as 
he  left  it.  Tho  loft  was  ascended  by  a  ladder.  With 
all  tho  roughness  of  Peter's  exterior,  he  liad  always 
been  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  and  was  in  tho 
habit  of  daily  prayer.  This  loft  had  been  the  closet  of 
his  private  devotions.  Upon  entering  the  cottage,  and 
finding  it  unchanged,  the  czar  was  much  affected,  and, 
ascending  the  ladder,  remained  alone  with  his  God  for 
a  full  half-hour. 

In  1721,  Peter,  having  no  direct  heir,  resolved  to 
place  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  brow  of  his  bclovod 
wife,  that  he  might  transmit  to  her  the  sceptre  at  his 
death.  The  coronation  ceremonies  were  solemnised  at 
St.  Petersburg  with  great  pomp.  In  less  than  a  year 
from  this  time,  Peter  was  seized  with  illness  so  violent 
that  his  physicians  were  satisfied  that  the  hour  of  his 
departure  was  near.  Reason  was  soon  dethroned,  and  in 
the  moanings  of  delirium  he  tossed  upon  his  bed.  For 
three  days  and  nights  Catharine  did  not  leave  his  side, 
and  he  breathed  his  last  in  her  arms,  at  four  o'clock  of 
the  last  of  January,  1725. 

The  Senate  immediately  assembled,  and  unanimously 
declared  Catharine  Empress  of  Russia.  In  a  body  they 
waited  upon  her  with  this  announcement.  The  Em- 
press had  ever  been  very  popular,  and  by  the  wisdom 
of  her  administration  rose  still  more  highly  in  the 
public  esteem.  It  was  a  novelty  to  Russia  to  see  a 
woman  upon  the  throne.  The  surrounding  monarchs 
thought  it  a  favourable  time  to  reclaim  from  the 
mammoth  empire  those  portions  of  territory  which 
Russia  had  wrested  from  them  during  past  years  of  war. 
Catharine  called  to  her  aid  efficient  counsellors,  and 
thwarted  all  their  plans.  She  also  contributed  much 
to  the  elevation  of  Russian  character  by  encouraging 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  health  of  the  Empress  was 
feeble  when  she  ascended  tho  throne.  The  cares  of  an 
empire  were  too  much  for  her  feeble  frame,  and  she 
sank  beneath  the  load.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  death  of  Peter,  Catharine  was  also  on  a  dying  bed. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  death.  After  four  weeks  of 
great  suffering,  and  all  the  humbling  concomitants  of 
disease  and  approaching  dissolution,  the  Empress,  on  tho 
16th  of  May,  1727,  sank  into  the  grave,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  her  age. 


What  the  Aristocracy  owe  toe  People. — I  be- 
lieve in  property  and  its  rights,  and  also  in  its  duties. 
I  believe  that  the  noble  should  govern,  and  the  wise 
counsel",  and  that  a  true  aristocracy  is  the  flower  of 
civilisation.  A  crown,  a  court,  a  nobility,  are  worth 
to  a  nation  all  they  cost,  and  no  man  need  grudge  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  their  support;  but  they  owe  us 
something  in  return.  If  we  give  them  riches,  they  owe 
us  taste,  elegance,  high  culture,  and  heroic  deeds.  If 
we  grant  them  power,  or  recognise  the  power  they  as- 
sume, they  owe  us  protection,  leadership,  justice,  and, 
if  need  be,  generosity  and  devotion.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  great  people  of  England,  that  sovereign,  lords  spiri- 
tual and  lords  temporal,  and  her  whole  titled  and 
untitled  aristocracy,  whose  revenues  come  from  the 
common  labour  and  the  toil  of  the  poorest  spinner, 
miner,  or  agricultural  labourer,  should  nse  their  wis- 
dom, poxrer,  and  position  for  tho  common  benefit.  It 
is  thus  that  the  stream  returns  to  the  fountain,  the 
great  sea  gives  back  its  waters  to  the  rills. 
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THE  JESTER 

Which  of  the  feathered  tribes  lifts  the  heaviest 
weight  ? — The  crane. 

People  with  long  neck-3  eDj'oy  drinking,  as  the  liquor 
is  tasted  all  the  way  down. 

Wanted,  by  an  attorney,  a  clerk  to  engross  other 
people's  attention. 

When  Othello  killed  Desdemona,  was  he  thinking  of 
his  wife  ? — No,  his  (s)roother. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION". — 

Are  domestic  quarrels  kept  in  family  jars. — Fun. 

Inconsistency  of  the  Sheriifsat  Newgate. — Re- 
porters for  the  newspapers  are  excluded  lrom  the 
"  press"-room. — Ibid. 

Low  Notes.  —  A  young  lady  was  asked  how  she 
could  possibly  afford,  in  hard  times,  to  take  music 
lessons. — "  Ob,  I  confine  myself  to  the  low  notes." 

To  Students  in  Natural  History. — Is  there  any 
perceptible  improvement  in  a  caterpillar  when  it  turns 
over  a  new  leaf? 

A  CrElosmr. — The  very  last  curiosity  spoken  ot  in 
the  papers  is  a  wheel  that  came  off  a  dog's  tail  when  it 
was  a  waggin'.  The  man  who  discovered  it  has  re- 
tired from  public  life. 

A  Big  Book. — "  Suppose  Doctor,"  said  an  ingenious 
youth  to  the  great  Parr,  "  that  we  write  a  book  toge- 
ther."— "  Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "  I'll  put  it  in  all  1 
know,  and  yon  shall  put  in  it  ail  you  don't  know,  and 
between  as  we'll  make  a  big  one." 

A  clergyman,  lecturing  one  day  to  his  female 
parishioners,  said : — "  Be  not  proud  that  our  Lord  paid 
your  sex  the  distinguished  honour  of  appearing  first  to 
a  female  after  the  resurrection,  for  it  was  only  done  that 
the  glaJ  news  might  be  spread  the  sooner." 

Never  quarrel  with  a  lady.  If  you  are  troubled  with 
her,  retreat;  if  the  abases  yoa,  be  silent;  if  she  tears 
jour  cloak,  give  her  your  coat ;  if  she  boxes  your  ears, 
bow  to  her  in  return  ;  if  she  tears  your  eyes  out,  feel 
toot  way  to  the  door  and— fly. 

Some  person  asked  Charles  James  Fox  what  was  the 
meaning  of  that  passage  in  the  Psalms,  "  He  clothed 
himself  with  cursing,  like  as  with  a  garment." — "The 
Meaning,"  said  be,  "  I  think  is  clear  enough ;  the  man 
had  a  hfiv\t  of  swearing. 

"Mr  schoolmaster,"  saysCarlyle,  "was a  good  Latin 
scholar,  and  of  the  human  mind  he  knew  this  mnch, 
that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory,  which  might  be 
reached  through  the  muscular  integument  by  the  appli- 
cation of  birchen  rods." 

Aht  Cimcs. — A  couple  of  connoisseurs  of  the  fine 
arta,  after  examining  the  statue  of  the  "  Greek  Slave" 
very  attentively,  appeared  very  much  pleased,  when  one 
was  heard  to  say  to  the  other,  "  How  beautiful  she  is  !" 
— "Tea,  indeed,  was  the  rejoinder.  "  Ain't  she  white  ?" 
—  Yes.  that,  hoss — the  face  is  the  whitest  part 

of  her.  — "  Yes,  'tis — 'sposc  the  cutter  picked  out  the 
whitest  part  ot  tlic  stone  to  make  tlio  face !" 

Not  One. — An  avaricious  landlord  threatened  to  turn 
a  poor  widow  into  the  street  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
After  beseeching  him  not  to  expose  herself  and  her 
"fatherless  children"  to  the  pehin?s  of  the  pitiless 
storm,  and  finding  that  her  supplications  had  no  effect 
to  move  bis  stony  heart,  she  ejaculated,  "  Have  you  no 
lion?" — "No,  ma'am,"  he  replied, 


"  not  a  bowel. 
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!  Olasgovc  Herald 
treating  cholera,  adopted  by 
that  city,  towards  two  young 
3,  who  belonged  to  the  body, 
if  anointing  with  oil,  prayer, 
inels,  and  hot-water  bottles, 
rhout  the  night,  and  in  the 
nioromg  the  girls  were  dead. 

Pair  Reason.— Weatherbec,  who  drives  the  "  White 
Mountain  stage"  from  Baldwin,  is  a  great  wag.  "  There's 
a  yoong  woman  lying  in  that  ere  houso  yonder,"  said  ho 
tons,  as  we  were  riding  with  him  last  summer,  "  theru's 
a  young  woman  been  a  \y  in'  there  near  about  a  month, 
and  they  haven't  buried  her  yet  I"—"  Why  not  ?"  wo 
innocently  inquired.  " 'Cause  she  ain't  dead !"  quietly 
remarked  Mr.  Weatherbec,  and  then  ho  tickled  the  ear 
of  the  nigh  leader  slightly  with  his  whip. 

THE  POOR  RECRUIT. 

A  stotjt,  athletic  individual  applied  to  an  American 
surgeon,  to  learn  his  opinion  whether  ho  was  capable  of 
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e  following  is  the  dialogue  reported  by  one  prc- 

'oo  have  frequent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  don't 

Tes,  sir,  often." 
Yoor  family  is  subject  to  pulmonary  diseases  ?" 
Two  havo  died  from  con-nniption,  sir." 
And  frequently  you  are  dizzy  and  faint?" 

'  Liver  out  of  order^too,  U  it  not  ?" 

Yon  experience  much  oppression  after  partaking  of 

Yes,  sir,  my  digestion  is  very  bad  indeed." 
lie  disciple  ot  /fcicnlapius  applied  his  stethoscope  to 

breast  of  the  invalid.  The  ponderous  heart  and 
thorn  longs  were  grinding  out  health  and  vitality, 
[f  *'th  a  commiserating  look,  ho  informed  him— 

Yon  are  precisely  the  kind  of  man  wc  want." 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  a  man  who  walks  behind  a  chimney-sweeper 
like  a  card-player  ? 

2.  Why  is  a  crow  a  brave  bird  ? 

3.  What  quadrupeds  are  admitted  to  balls,  operas, 
and  dinner-parties  ? 

4.  What  city  in  Cambridgeshire  wa3  a  priest  of  old  ? 

5.  Why  is  a  garret  belonging  to  an  old  woman  like  a 
wandering  star  ? 


6.  What  town  in  Wales  does  the  above  denote  ? 

7.  When  is  the  letter  U,  in  a  merry  mood,  like  an 
agreeable  sound  ? 

8.  When  is  a  staff  like  a  drinking  vessel? 

9. 

A  man  that  was  young  at  threescore  and  ten, 
He  gave  it  me  in  and  wrote  it  down  then, 
His  friend  was  more  old  at  twenty  and  two, 
(You  may  think  it  false,  but  'tis  certainly  true ;) 
Ingenious  wits,  this  secret  now  unfold, 
For  old  died  young,  and  young  he  died  old. 

10. 

Into  my  house  came  neighbour  John, 
With  three  legs  and  a  woodeu  one ; 
If  one  were  taken  from  the  swain, 
Just  five,  ye  wits,  would  then  remain. 

CONJURING. 

The  "Penetrating  Sixpence." — To  perform  this 
trick,  you  must  have  a  sixpence,  or  something  resem- 
bling one,  sewn  in  a  corner  of  your  handkerchief. 
Having  borrowed  a  sixpence,  pretend  to  wrap  it  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  handkerchief,  but  in  reality  put  the 
sewn  corner  there  in  its  stead,  and  holding  the  hand- 
kerchief in  your  hand,  ask  anyone  who  chooses  to  feel 
that  the  sixpence  is  there  Then  place  it  near  tho  edge 
of  the  table,  and  cover  it  with  something  ;  hold  a  glass 
of  water  under  tho  table,  striko  the  table  sharply,  and 
drop  the  borrowed  sixpence  with  a  splash  into  tho  water ; 
replace  tho  glass  on  the  table  to  show  the  sixpence  ;  and 
taking  up  your  handkerchief,  shake  it  carelessly,  and 
put  it  in  your  pocket. 

PICTORIAL  I'ROVERr.S  AND  PUZZLES. 

I. 


ROUND  GAME. 

The  Nosf.oav  01  Flowers.— Ono  of  the  tallest  boys 
present  holds  at  arm's  length  a  piece  of  wood,  or  stiff 
card,  about  nix  inches  square, on  which  is  placed  a  small 
bouquet  of  real  or  artificial  flowers,  and  the  board  is 
suspended  by  four  strings,  ono  from  oach  corner  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  which  tho  boy  holds  at  tho  other  end. 
Taking  his  placo  at  the  side  of  the  room,  ho  calls  out — 
"Tho  blind  man's  bride  sits  alono  in  her  bower, 
Ah  yet  undeck'd  by  a  singlo  llower." 

Upon  this,  another  boy  or  girl  comes  forward,  and 
being  placed  at  eight  feet  distance  from  tho  challenger, 


and  carefully  blinded,  takes  a  small  wand  in  his  right 
hand,  and  manfully  steps  forward,  in  hopes  of  walking 
straight  to  the  bouquet,  which,  if  he  succeeds  in  hitting 
the  board,  so  as  to  shake  it  to  the  ground,  becomes  his 
to  present  to  a  young  girl,  previously  selected  and  seated 
on  the  sofa,  or  an  easy-chair.  Should  he  fail,  the  chal- 
lenger takes  off  the  covering  from  his  eyes,  saying — 

"  Go,  worthless  knight,  and  banished  be, 
From  this  noble  company." 

Others  try  to  do  better,  and  the  game  is  closed  by 
tying  as  many  bouquets  as  have  been  won  into  a  wreath, 
which  is  theu  placed  on  the  head  of  the  same  young 
girl,  the  rest  of  the  party  singing  or  saying— 

"  Gentle  bride,  we  bind  thy  hair 
With  a  wreath  both  sweet  and  fair; 
She  who's  sworn  the  blind  to  cheer, 
Unto  every  heart  is  dear ; 
So  upon  thy  youthful  brow 
Place  the  crown  of  honour  now ; 
Hay  thy  lifetime,  6trew'dwith  flowers, 
Bo  happy  as  these  evening  hours." 

CHARADES. 

I. 

My  first  is  a  thing  which  is  done  by  you, 

My  second  a  wiue  not  drunk  by  a  few, 

And  my  whole  what  the  young  to  the  old  ought  to  do. 

G.  Ireland. 

ii. 

My  first  is  red  and  not  very  cold, 

My  second  a  thing  known  to  young  and  old. 

My  whole  in  the  night  is  light,  bright,  and  bold. 

G.  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  REHUS. 

A  town  of  England,  one  of  the  United  States,  a  city 
in  Germany,  a  town  iu  Russia,  a  city  in  Italy,  and  a 
town  in  Ireland.  The  initials  read  forwards;  and  the 
finals  read  backwards,  will  name  two  groat  naval  com- 
manders. J.  A.  M. 


ANSWERS— No.  6. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  A  hand  on,  I  should  put,  to  tell, 
If  it  could  speak,  my  last  farewell. 

2.  A  joiner. 

3.  He  gives  a  correct  likeness. 

4.  Because  it  is  a  charger. 

5.  It  calls  many  a  hungry  man  to  a  good  meal. 
G.  It  is  generally  pretty  well  loaded. 

7.  It  is  D.  lading  (deriding). 

8.  Ivinghoe  (Hive-iu-O). 

9.  Bridgetown. 

10.  Because  it's  anti-funny  (antiphony). 

CHARADE. 

Lovelace. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ENIGMA  IN  NO.  2. 

D  ent  de  Lion  must,  I  think, 
A  nswer  for  the  teeth  you  mention ; 
N  est  taraxacum,  the  drink 
D  oubtless  is — a  new  invention, 
E  xtolled  each  day  by  advertisement. 
L  iko  the  thistle's  downy  seed, 
I  s  wig  and  offspring  torn  away, 
O  ver  hill  and  dewy  mead, 
N  ought  left  but  bald  head  to  decay. 


Cherry. 


HORSE-SHOE  PUZZLE. 


By  cutting  off  the  upper  circular  part  containing  two 
of  the  pins,  and  by  changing  the  position  of  the  pioces, 
another  cut  will  divide  the  horse-shoo  iuto  six  portions, 
each  containing  ono  pin. 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF  THICK  EXPLAINED. 

This  trick  (given  iu  No.  C),  strange  as  it  appears,  is 
very  simple.  The  performer  must  havo  a  confederate, 
who  has  two  handkerchiefs  of  the  same  quality,  and 
with  tho  same  mark,  one  of  which  he  throws  among  tho 
others  to  perform  tho  trick  with.  The  performer  takes 
care  to  put  this  handkerchief  uppermost  in  making  tho 
bundle,  though  he  affects  to  mix  them  together  promis- 
cuously. The  persoii  whom  ho  desires  to  draw  ono  of 
the  handkerchiefs  naturally  takes  that  which  comes  first 
to  hand.  He  desires  to  shako  them  again  in  order  to 
embellish  tho  operation,  but  in  so  doing  takes  care  to 
bring  tho  right  handkerchief  uppermost,  and  carefully 
fixes  upou  somo  simpleton  to  draw  ;  and  if  ho  find  that 
ho  is  not  likely  to  take  tho  first  that  come3  to  hand,  he 
prevents  him  from  drawing  by  fixing  upon  another, 
under  pretenco  of  his  having  a  more  satracious  look. 
When  tho  handkerchief  is  torn  and  carefully  folded  up, 
it  is  put  under  a  glass,  on  a  table  placod  near  a  partition, 
on  that  part  of  tho  table  ou  which  it  is  deposited  is  a 
little  trap,  which  opens  and  lets  it  fall  into  a  drawer. 
Tho  confederate  hid  behind  the  curtain  passes  his  hand 
within  tho  table,  opens  the  trap,  and  substitutes  tho 
second  handkerchief  instoad  of  tho  first ;  then  shuts  tho 
trop,  which  fits  so  exactly  the  holo  it  closes  as  to  deceive 
the  eyes  of  tho  most  incredulous.  If  tho  performer  is 
uot  possessed  of  such  a  table  (which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  other  tricks  as  well  as  this),  ho  must  havo  tho 
second  handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  and  by  sleight  of 
hand  change  it  for  tho  pieces,  which  must  be  instantly 
concealed,  und  havo  it  tied  up  with  tho  ribbon  instcua. 
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THE  SHATTERED  HEART. 

Alfred  Gerald  waa  our  clergyman.  Ho  was  yet  a 
young  man,  though  past  tho  ago  of  youth.  Ho  may 
havo  been  fivc-and-thirty.  Ho  was  tall  and  admirably 
formed;  and  some  of  our  people  called  him  tho  hand- 
somest man  in  tho  town.  Our  former  pastor  had  beeu 
turned  away  for  the  lack  of  social  qu:dities ;  and  when 
Mr.  Gerald  came,  so  fresh  and  so  handsome,  the  society 
promised  itself  a  grand  improvement  upon  the  previous 
incumbent  of  the  parsonage.  In  some  respects  the 
society  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Gerald  was  an  able  and 
eloquent  proacher,  and  a  deep  reasoner  ;  but  he  was  not, 
really,  a  social  man.  The  handsome  face,  so  fashioned 
for  smiles,  was  always  saber  and  thoughtful,  and  often- 
times sad.  Ho  visited  his  parishioners,  and  he  attended 
tho  social  gatherings  ;  but  he  made  uo  part  of  the  social 
throng.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  grown  moro 
thoughtful  and  reserved  than  when  ho  iirst  came  among 
us,  and  his  visits  to  his  parishioners  were  less  frequent ; 
but  still  there  was  no  thought  of  sending  him  away, 
lie  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  To  the  sick  and 
Buffering  he  was  a  spirit  of  light  and  relief.  He  had  no 
family,  and  all  the  money  he  saved  from  his  expenses  of 
simple  living  was  spent  among  the  poor  of  our  town. 

I  have  said  that  Alfred  Gerald  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him;  and  so  ho  was.  But  there  were  some  few  in 
the  town  who  did  not  know  him,  and  they  contrived 
to  find  excuse  for  whisperiug  against  him. 

Who  was  Alfred  Gerald  r 

Tins  was  a  question  put  by  the  uneasy  ones.  And  no 
one  could  answer  it. 

Where  did  he  come  from  ? 

This  was  another  of  their  questions. 

What  makes  him  shut  himself  up  within  himself  so 
much  ?  and  why  docs  he  avoid  our  social  parties  more 
and  more  ?  . 

They  were  questions  which  ho  could  not  answer;  and 
yet  they  had  good  groundwork.  We  did  not  Know  who 
our  minister's  parents  were;  we  did  not  know  where  ho 
came  from.  We  saw  that  he  shrank  more  and  more  from 
happy  society ;  aud  we  also  saw  that  his  open  brow  was 
more  deeply  marked  with  care.  Yet  he  preached  as 
eloquently  as  over,  and  neglected  not  his  duties,  and 
in  his  works  of  love  and  charity  he  grew  more  aud  more 
zealous. 

When  Mr.  Gerald  first  came  among  us,  he  boarded 
with  Mrs.  Longworth.  Mrs.  Longworth  was  a  widow, 
and  had  ono  daughter,  named  Susan.  People  said, 
shortly  after  the  minister  went  there  to  board,  that  he 
would  marry  with  Susan.  And  the  idea  was  not  a  wild 
one.  Susan  was  but  a  few  years  younger  than  he  was  ; 
and  surely  no  man  could  have  found  a  more  loveable 
and  amiable  partner.  Afflictions  in  her  family  had  pre- 
vented Susan  from  joining  the  matrimonial  throng  in 
earlier  years — the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  death 
of  four  brothers.  But  tho  lapse  of  time  had  worn  away 
the  sharpness  of  the  pangs,  and  Susan  was  just  begin- 
ning to  wear  something  of  the  old  smile  upon  her  face. 

It  did  certainly  promise  to  be  a  match.  Wo  could  see 
that  Susan  loved  Mr.  Gerald,  and  wo  did  not  believe  he 
could  avoid  loving  her.  Susan  showed  her  love  very 
plainly,  though  all  unconsciously.  She  seemed  to  be 
living  a  new  life  in  the  atmp-phere  of  his  presence ;  and 
he,  for  a  while,  seemed  to  open  his  heart  to  brighter  and 
happier  influences. 

But  suddenly  there  came  a  eliange.  Mr.  Gerald  left 
the  widow's,  and  sought  another  boarding-place  in  a 
distant  corner  of  the  village.  The  warmer  shades  which 
had  been  gathering  upon  his  face  had  been  swept  away, 
and  the  look  of  sadness  and  cold  reserve  came  back  more 
palpable  than  ever.  His  preaching  became  more  solemn 
and  impressive,  and  he  spent  more  of  his  time  among 
the  poor  and  distressed. 

Susan  Longworth  could  not  conceal  the  effects  of  the 
shock  she  had  received.  As  she  grew  paler  and  paler, 
day  by  day,  with  the  smiles  and  the  joy  all  gone  from  her 
face,  we  knew  that  a  great  anguish  was  in  her  heart. 
The  story  of  her  suffering  was  so  simple  that  we  could 
net  fail  to  read  it.  She  had  loved  Alfred  Gerald — had 
loved  him  with  the  whole  strength  and  ardour  of  her 
soul's  purest  affection ;  and  when  he  thus  left  her,  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  the  darkness  of  the  cold  night 
came  upon  her. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  We  had  supposed  that  Gerald 
loved  her  in  return.  Mrs.  Longworth  called  upon 
Deacon  Everton,  and  asked  him  to  sco  tho  minister. 
Evertou  was  the  oldest  man  in  our  society,  and  ono  of 
the  best ;  and  who  could  better  broach  the  delicate  sub- 
ject to  Mr.  Gerald?  The  old  man  called,  and  found  the 
minister  alone ;  and  after  a  while  he  stated  the  object 
of  his  visit.  '  He  had  come  in  behalf  of  tho  maiden.  In 
a  little  while  Gerald  spoke : — 

"  Alas!"  he  said,  "  a  greater  agony  is  mine.  I  have 
loved  Susan  Longworth — I  love  her  now — I  love  her 
with  the  whole  strength  of  my  soul  I" 

The  old  man  asked  him  why  he  had  left  her — why  he 
had  turned  so  coldly  away  from  her?  And  Alfred 
Gerald  made  answer : — 

"  Because  I  dare  not  offer  her  my  hand !" 

"Dare  not?" 

"  I  dare  not!"  repeated  Gerald.  And  bowing  his 
head,  he  burst  into  tears.  He  would  say  nothing  more, 
only  to  beg  that  the  subject  might  be  dropped. 

It  was  very  strange ;  and  those  who  wished  to  talk 
against  our  minister  found  plenty  of  people  who  were 
willing  to  listen.   But  there  was  moro  than  idig  gossip. 


Mr.  Gerald's  warmest  friends  were  concerned.  Susan 
Longworth  was  not  only  suffering,  and  failing  day  by 
day  ;  but  Alfred,  too,  gave  signs  of  an  agony  that  was 
gnawing  at  the  life  and  vigour  of  his  heart.  At  length 
iio  asked  that  ho  might  bo  relieved  from  his  post  of 
duty.  He  wished  us  to  find  some  other  minister  to  take 
his  place. 

While  the  society  was  considering  this  proposition, 
something  transpired  which  was  destined  to  mako  a 
change  in  the  current  of  affairs. 

For  more  than  a  year  there  hud  lived,  in  a  little  way- 
side hut  beyond  the  village,  an  old  man.  He  was  broken 
down  and  enfeebled,  and  walked  with  a  crutch ;  and 
those  who  had  seen  him,  and  gained  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  him,  knew  that  his  life  must  havo  been  a 
most  unhappy  one.  Ho  had  never  told  his  name,  and 
had  shrunk  from  all  observation.  Whence  he  came  no 
one  knew. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  neighbouring 
town  on  foot,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  shower  just  as  I 
reached  the  hut;  and,  following  a  natural  impulse,  I 
went  to  the  door  and  knocked.  1  heard  a  low,  hoarse 
voice  in  answer  to  my  summons,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  no  refusal,  I  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  The  old  man  was  seated  upon  a  low  pnllet  of 
straw,  with  his  crutch  in  his  hand,  but  he  did  net  rise. 
Light  enough  came  in  through  the  little  square  window 
by  his  head  to  reveal  his  face  plainly  to  me ;  and  I 
thought  ho  looked  weak  and  sick.  I  told  him  I  had 
sought  shelter  from  the  shower. 

"  You  can  stop,"  he  said;  "but  I  dou't  want  you  to 
talk  with  me.  There  is  a  book  by  your  elbow — read  it, 
if  you  want  something  to  do." 

His  voice  was  weak  and  husky,  and  I  knew  from  its 
tones  that  the  lungs  were  failing.  But  I  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  disobey  him.  I  picked  up  the  book,  which  I 
found  to  be  a  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  busied 
myself  in  looking  it  over,  though  a  part  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  the  examination  ot  my  host.  He  had  once 
been  a  strong,  stalwart  man;  and  he  could  not  always 
have  been  bad  looking.  But  he  had  been  a  man  of 
strong  passions,  with  a  lack  of  moral  power.  This  was 
evident  from  the  deep,  dark  marks  upon  his  face,  and 
from  the  shape  of  his  head. 

By-and-by  the  shower  had  passed,  and  I  arose  to  go. 
He  asked  me  what  my  name  was,  and  I  told  him.  He 
then  asked  me  what  was  my  business,  and  I  told  him 
I  was  a  physician. 

"  There  is  a  minister  in  your  town  ?"  he  said. 

I  told  him  there  was. 

"  His  name  is  Gerald  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  to-morrow.  Will  you  ask 
him  to  come  ?" 

Of  course  I  promised ;  but  would  the  man  be  alive 
on  the  morrow  ?  I  had  my  fears.  He  seemed  to  be 
going  to  pieces  fast.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  better 
see  the  minister  that  very  night.  He  seemed  to  know 
my  thoughts,  for  he  quickly  replied — 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  my  breath.  It  will 
last  till  to-morrow.  Let  Mr.  Gerald  come  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  ■    You  are  a  physician  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  may  come  with  him.    Will  you  come  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Thank  you.    Shut  the  door  when  you  go  out  ?" 

With  this  the  old  man  threw  himself  back  upon  the 
pallet,  and  I  left  the  cot.  The  clouds  were  sweeping 
away,  and  the  stars  were  coming  out,  and  I  walked 
thoughtfully  home. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Gerald,  and  when  I  had  explained  to  him  the 
object  of  my  visit,  he  set  at  once  about  preparing  to 
accompany  me.  I  was  shocked  upon  beholding  how 
pale  and  wan  Alfred  Gerald  was  on  this  cool  autumnal 
morning.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  not  slept,  and 
as  though  his  fast  had  been  a  long  one.  He  saw  that 
I  noticed  this,  and,  with  an  uneasy  gesture,  he  informed 
mo  that  he  was  not  well.  I  proposed  that  I  should  pro- 
cure a  carriage.  I  would  have  brought  my  own,  but 
my  horse  was  sick  in  au  adjoining  town,  where  I  had 
been  forced  to  leave  him  on  the  day  before.  The 
minister  said  he  preferred  to  walk ;  he  thought 
the  exercise  would  do  him  good.  Aud  so  we  set 
forth. 

When  we  reached  the  wayside  hut,  I  opened  the  door 
and  went  in.  The  old  man  was  lying  down ;  but  he 
started  t  o  his  elbow  when  I  entered.  I  saw  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  strength  to  hold  himself  in  that  position, 
and  I  went  to  his  side  and  bolstered  him  up  by  placing 
a  stool  beneath  the  head  of  the  straw  mattress.  When 
ho  had  been  thus  fixed,  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  my  com- 
panion, and  I  fancied  that  his  eye  brightened,  and  that 
the  blood  came  back  for  a  moment  to  his  face. 

"  You  are  the  minister  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Gerald,  regarding  the  old  man  with 
pitying  interest.  "And  you,  sir,  are  a  poor,  worn 
traveller,  fast  nearing  the  end  of  life's  journey." 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  Yes — I'm  going — 1  feel  it  in  ewery 
bonc,  and  in  every  nerve.  But — don't  come  any  nearer 
yet ;  I  didn't  send  for  you  to  come  and  pray.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story.  Will 
you  listen  to  me  ? 

"I  am  at  your  service,"  replied  Gerald,  quietly  folding 
his  hands  upon  his  knees. 

I  could  see  that  the  old  man  was  failing.  He  had 
failed  since  the  previous  evening.  I  could  detect  it  in 


the  colour  of  the  lips,  and  in  the  breathing.  But  I  said 
nothing  to  interrupt;  him,  for  1  saw  that  he  was  anxious 

to  speak. 

"  Alfred  Gerald,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something.  Listen  to  me,  for  I  cannot  speak  many 
words.  1  meant  to  havo  told  you  this  before,  but  I  had 
not  the  courage ;  and  now  I  must  be  brief,  for  I  am 
weak.    Listen,  and  don't  miss  a  word." 

Tho  old  man  gasped  for  breath,  and  drank  a  little 
water  from  a  tin  cup  by  his  side,  and  then  proceeded  :— 

"  Years  ago  I  had  a  brother.  My  brother  was  older 
than  I— two  years  older.  He  loved  me  well — better,  I 
fear,  than  I  loved  him.  My  brother  was  poor ;  but  ho 
was  steady  and  industrious.  I  was  not  steady,  and  I 
wus  not  industrious.  I  drank,  and  I  loitered  at  tho 
street-corners,  and  I  gambled.  My  brother  married  a 
poor  honest  girl — she  was  poor  in  money,  but  rich  in 
love  and  virtue— he  married  her,  aud  made  for  himself  a 
comfortable  home ;  and  ho  offered  mo  a  home  if  I  would 
come  and  livo  with  him ;  but  I  would  not.  My  brother 
was  porter  in  a  largo  store,  and  so  steady  and  faithful 
was  he,  that  his  employers  paid  him  well,  and  placed 
great  trust  in  him.  I  often  visited  my  brother  at  the 
store  wheu  he  was  closing  up  at  night,  and  often  did  I 
take  small  articles  of  merchandise  which  I  ought  not  to 
havo  taken.  Sometimes  I  went  home  with  him,  and 
slept  in  his  house ;  and  moro  than  once  I  left  articles 
which  I  had  stolen  iu  an  old  chest  in  the  room  that  I 
occupied.  One  night  I  went  in  while  my  brother  waa 
closing  tho  store,  and  I  noticed  that  the  key  was  in  the 
door  of  the  safe.  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and 
slipped  my  hand  into  the  safe,  and  drew  out  a  bunch  of 
notes.  I  heard  some  one  coming,  and,  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, I  thrust  the  notos  into  my  pocket,  and  dodged 
out  of  sight.  It  was  one  of  the  owners.  He  went 
into  his  office,  and  locked  up  the  safe,  and  then  went 
away. 

"  That  night  I  slept  in  my  brother's  house ;  and  when 
I  was  alono  in  my  chamber,  I  pulled  the  bunch  of  notes 
from  my  pocket.  They  were  bank-notes — new  ones — 
and  of  very  large  denominations.  There  were  many 
hundred  pounds  in  that  package.  There  was  so  much 
thA  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  for  I  dared  not 
offer  ono  of  those  big  notes  in  that  town.  After  a  while 
I  concluded  that  I  would  hide  the  money  in  the  old 
chest,  and  consider  further  on  the  morrow. 

"  The  morrow  came,  and  wheu  I  went  out  into  the 
town,  I  heard  a  great  noise.  A  safe  had  been  robbed  of 
five  hundred  pounds !  I  was  afraid  to  look  honest  men 
in  the  face,  and  I  skulked  away.  At  first  I  thought  of 
going  back  and  getting  tho  money ;  but  upon  second 
thought  I  concluded  to  lot  it  remain  where  it  was.  Aa 
true  as  I  live,  I  did  not  then  think  of  my  brother's 
danger.    I  did  not  think  of  him  at  all. 

"  Suspicion  fell  upon  my  brother,  and  search  was  made 
in  his  house.  Tho  money  was  found  in  the  old  chest, 
and  with  it  were  found  other  articles  which  had  been 
missed  from  the  store.  He  was  apprehended,  and  tho 
crime  was  fastened  upon  him.  Ho  knew  who  had  stolen 
those  things  which  had  been  hidden  in  that  old  chest, 
but  he  would  not  speak  tho  truth.  He  was  tried,  and  ho 
was  condemned ;  and  yet  he  never  opened  his  mouth  to 
expose  his  brother. 

Oh,  what  a  villain  was  I !  How  fit  for  food  for  dogs 
and  vultures  !  Like  a  coward  as  I  was,  I  sneaked  away, 
and  allowed  my  noble  brother  to  suffer !  He  went  to 
prison,  and  there  he  died.  His  wife  and  child  went  to 
the  almshouse,  and  in  a  fow  short  3'ears  the  wife  fol- 
lowed her  husband  to  tho  world  of  spirits.  The  child— 
a  boy — grew  up,  and  was  finally  given  away  to  a  kind- 
hearted  clergyman  who  offered  to  take  care  of  him. 

"  And  the  boy  went  forth  believing  that  his  name  had 
for  ever  a  stain  upon  it — believing  that  he  was  the  child 
of  a  felon ! 

"  A  1'elox  !  Oh,  that  boy's  father  was  a  god !  On  all 
the  earth  there  is  not  a  grave  that  holds  the  body  of  a 
nobler  martyr.  That  boy's  father  was  as  pure  as  the 
breeze  of  morning,  and  his  name  is  written  in  heaven 
among  the  saints ! 

"Stop! — Hold! — Let  me  speak!  A  year  ago  or 
more  I  came  here,  for  I  found  trace  of  the  martyr's 
son.  I  came  a  poor,  broken,  degraded,  suffering  man, 
to  tell  this  bit  of  truth.  And  yet  my  tongue  aid  not 
speak,  for  my  courage  failed  me.  But  the  time  came 
when  I  dared  wait  no  longer.  I — I — am  going.  You— ■ 
you — called  Alfred  Gerald,  after  my  mother  s  maiden 
name — are  tho  son  of  my  brother !  Oh !  in  God's  name 
— in  tho  name  of  all  that  you  worship — as  the  child  of 
my  wronged,  dead  brother — forgive  me,  and — if  you  can 
— if  the  words  do  not  choke  you — pray  lor  me,  and  bless 
mo!" 

The  minister,  pale  and  trembling,  but  with  a  holy 
light  in  his  eye,  and  a  triumphant  look  upon  bis  broad 
brow,  kneeleil  by  the  side  of  the  pallet,  and  took  the 
hand  of  the  dying  man.  He  forgave — he  prayed — he 
blessed.  , 

But  tho  old  man  gave  no  response.  His  broken 
spirit  had  passed  away  to  the  world  which  is  hidden 
from  mortal  eye. 

A  few  moments  did  the  minister  gaze  upon  the  face 
of  the  dead,  and  then,  with  his  hands  clasped,  and 
raised  above  his  head,  he  cried : — 

"  Thank  God,  the  cloud  is  lifted !  My  name  bears  no 
stain,  and  my  hand  is  not  foul !  Henceforth  my  life 
shall  be  a  living  day,  and  joy  and  thanksgiving  shall  go 
with  my  prayers  up  to  heaven !" 

He  arose,  aid  brushed  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  oa 
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Ill 


w*y  bacfc  to  the  village  we  spoke  not  a  word 
'bine  tike  story  we  had  heard. 

k  tke  following  day  Alfred  Gerald  performed  the 
ral  services ;  and  then  and  there,  with  wet  cneeks 
throbbing  bosom,  did  he  tell  the  story  of  his  father's 
>rin£ — of  his  own  darkened  morning  of  lite — and  of 
■ode's  repentant  end.   He  told  it  to  an  audience 

ice  more  did  Allied  Gerald  return  to  the  widow's 
lling ;  and  Susan,  loving  him  better  than  ever  be- 
,  found  sweet  refuge  upon  his  bosom,  and  gave  him 


of  comfurt  to  others  as  Ht..vu 


vith  us — a  strong,  noble 
jhter,  as  the  sources  of 
parting  more  and  more 
rave  comfort  to  him. 


HOME  HINTS. 
ToBmwe  Geease  Spots  from  Silk. — Place  a  piece 
f  blotting  paper  over  the  spot,  heat  a  knife,  place  it 
rer  the  paper,  and  the  grease  will  be  drawn  through ; 


erring  should  be  served  with 
nply  made.  To  half  a  tea- 
!  a  dessert  spoonful  of  vinegar 
rd.  Stir  well  together.  This 
oancy  to  the  fish. 
at  eare  and  attention  do  the 
elves  and  put  their  plumage 
y  neat,  clean,  and  elegant  do 
'  the  beasts  of  the  field,  we 
le  most  cleanly,  are  generally 
,  or  are  distinguished  by  a 


crrprui  ot  me 
and  a  teaspo 
sauce  gives  i 
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feathered  ra 
in  order;  ax 
they  ever  a] 
find  that  the 
the  most  gs 
certain  air  ol 
birds  are  ah 


a  lady  correspondent  of  a 
She  wntes : —  Wash  the  I 
hot)  water,  wiping  them  . 
I  recommend  honey  soap, 
powder,  wipina  them  a": 


feet  01  cleanliness  upon  man, 
i  moral  character.  Virtue 

often  applied  to  by  persons 
I  it  is  so  difficult  to  prescribe 
glad  to  borrow  a  hint  from 
intemporary  on  the  snbject. 
ads  frequently  in  warm  (not 
erwards  with  a  soft  towel. 
Phen  dost  them  with  violet- 
i  with  a  dry  handkerchief, 
y  day,  and  when  indoors,  I 
at  deal  in  wooL   1  reconi- 


Truem; 
me  adv 


t  l 


mc-,  as 
or  ston 
escape 
any  sea 
I-..'tl-. . 
full 

subject 


House. — A  correspondent,  W. 
Irawn  up  the  following : — "  Let 
i  to  acertain,  before  they  buy  a 
ly  'old  material1  house — craftily 
with  stucco,  paint,  plaster,  and 
to  deceive  the  unskilled  eye  : — 
on  made  enil,  where  the  gravel 
jld.  2nd.  That  it  has  concrete 
depth.  3rd.  That  all  the  matc- 
bncks  not  place.   4th.  That  no 


ards,  doors, 
quantity  of 
n  never  be 
jntnongery, 


See  it  has  a  trap-door  fire- 
oat  if  it  is  an  estate  where 

lty  (legally  drawn  up)  with' 
rom  the  builder  or  seller, 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Shoulder-Knot.— 
That  magnificent  favourite  of  our  first  two  Stuart  kings, 
Buckingham,  in  1623,  set  out  clandestinely  with  "  baby 
Charles"  for  the  most  formal  court  in  Europe,  undorthe 
name  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith,  with  a  single  attendant, 
to  get  a  sly  look  at  the  Infanta,  and  led  King  James, 
and,  by  false  representations,  the  nation  itself,  into  a 
war  with  that  power.     The  Spanish  match  being 
abruptly  broken  off,  the  duke  went,  in  1C25,  to  Paris,  to 
conduct  Henrietta  Maria  to  London.   Whilst  at  the 
French  Court,  he  conceived  an  extravagant  passion  for 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  it  has  been  oftenrecorded  of  the 
young  queen,  that  having  contrived  to  elude  the  jealous 
scrutiny  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  she  managed  to  send  the 
gay  and  handsome  George  Vilhers,  her  ovr.i  garter,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  flirtation  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme. 
The  gage  d'amour  really  sent,  however,  was  a  diamond 
aiguiUette,  then  worn  by  both  sexes  as  a  shoulder-knot. 
The  splendid  ornament  in  question^  with  twelve  dia- 
mond tags,  had  been  presented  to  her  by  her  husband, 
Louis  XIII.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  masked  ball,  given  by 
the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  purposely  planned  to  procure 
Buckingham  the  opportunity  of  a  tetc-a.-tc.te  with  the 
young  queen.   Madanio  De  Lanoy,  the  zealous  spy  of 
the  Cardinal,  having  detected  the  disappearance  of  the 
shoulder-knot  from  the  queen's  casket,  acquainted  him 
with  the  fact,  and  the  wily  minister  instantly  offered  to 
present  one  of  the  ladies  of  Charles's  court,  in  his  in- 
terest, with  50,000  livres,  if  she  could  succeed  in  cutting 
away  a  couple  of  the  tags  of  the  shoulder-knot  the  first 
time  that  Buckingham  appeared  wearing  it.  A  fortnight 
afterwards  the  two  fags  were  in  Richelieu's  hands.  The 
Duke  had  worn  the  aiguiUette  at  a  state-ball,  and  the 
Cardinal's  emissary  had  cut  away  a  couple  of  its  glitter- 
ing pendants  unobserved.   His  revenge  seemed  certain. 
From  this  incident,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  a  misun- 
derstanding arose,  in  1027,  between  the  Courts  of 
France  and  England,  chiefly  from  the  personal  anti- 
pathy of  Buckingham  to  Richelieu,  who  had  thus  ex- 
posed and  thwarted  his  ridiculous  passion.  The  power- 
ful favourite  promised,  and  secured,  the  support  of 
England  to  the  rebellious  Huguenots  of  La  Rochelle,  and 
it  was  whilst  superintending  a  second  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  that  city,  in  1G2S,  that  he  met  his  death  from 
the  knife  of  the  Puritan,  Felton. 


LOVE-SONG. 

Tut.  light  is  slowly  fading, 

The  moon  is  in  the  sky, 
It  is  the  hour  for  parting — 

My  only  love,  good-bye ! 

Hide  not  those  rosy  blushes, 

Droop  not  that  dark  blue  eye ; 
One  kiss,  and  one  last  blessing — 

ily  only  love,  good-bye  1 

Dark  as  the  heaven  above  us, 

So  doth  my  future  lie ; 
Tby  memory  like  the  moon  shall  rise — 

My  only  love,  good-bye  1 

KlNCSWOOD  Clahkb. 


THE   HOME  DRESSMAKER. 


Bi 


FAMILY  DOCTOR 

A  Cote  JOB  a  Cold.— A  tcaspoonfal  of  sal  volatile 
I  weM" »  wineglass  of  warm  water,  to  Le  taken  going  to 


coin 
*  di 
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km 


yJe  of  cooking  which  those  who  have 
preservation  of  health  will  avoid  as 
it  is  altogether  uuouitcd  for  persons 

-Tbia  common  domestic  remedy  for 
na,  be  marie  thus  :-Take  of  linseed, 
nice  root,  2  drachms  ;  bruise  or  s'.ico 
iron  both  a  pint  of  boiling  water:  let 


bio  |d  the  palate,  and  perhaps 

le  lip*  are  often  chapped  and 
>  cold,  and  it  it  sometimes  a  diffi. 


les. — The  waistband  seems  to  have  nearly  had 
it3  day,  as  fastened  with  buckles.  It  is  now  made  in  a 
point  behind,  trimmed  ofT  with  small  buttons. 

BASHES. — This  very  pretty  ofhamcnt  is  worn  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  For  young  girls,  it  is  tied  at  the  back; 
married  ladies  wear  them  in  front,  and  many  at  the 
side,  which  is,  after  all,  a  very  pretty,  if  not  the  prettiest, 
style 


Coi:set3. — These  have  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect. 
Instead  of  tho  straight,  high  stay,  the  waist  is  only- 
laced  in  a  mere  band  in  the  shape  of  asheart;  tho  bust 
is  but  slightly  supported,  and  tho  figure  loft  free  'ami 
supple.  They  arc  made  of  silk,  moire,  satin,  and  are 
also  knitted. 

Boxnkts.— Black  velvet,  with  white  lncc  or  tullo  or- 
lamentation ;  white  felt,  edged  with  maroon-coloured 
relvct  and  strings ;  and  fawn-coloured  terry,  with  a 
eather  of  tho  new  blue  shade  falling  over  the  front,  are 


rviceablo  s»pplisation. 


nai 
vel 

f< 

the  drift-rent  prevailing  fashions,  and  ouc  and  all  are 
becoming  and  seasonable. 

Pettk.oats  and  Stockings.— An  old  fashion  is  being 
revived  in  Paris,  of  dre.wea  en  suite.  It  is  the  Wattewu 
costnme,  very  charming  but  expensive,  and  out  of  tho 
reach  of  the  middle  classes.  The  petticoats,  however, 
made  of  quilted  silk  (eider-down  is  often  used  iu  place 
of  wadding),  are  easily  made  at  homo  in  families,  and  an 
old-fashioned  black  or  dark-silk  drcs*  will  thus  ho  tin  ned 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  Tho  stockings  aro  worn 
coloured ;  some  aro  striped  downward*:,  and  as  much  as 
possible  correspon  1  with  tho  dress  or  petticoat. 
Trimming?  of  Dresses  —  Dresses  of  good  silk  or 

I  some  plain,  handsome  material  may  be  trimmed  at  tho 
bottom  wi'.h  a  row  of  plaited  inch-wido  idlk  velvet  of 
same  colour,  put  on  tho  edge.  Gimp  with  jet  mixed  h 
vry  fashionable,  but  gimp  trimmings  of  all  kinds  aro 
much  used.  There  is  a  trimming  formed  of  leather 
Land*  and  steel  buttons  or  knobs,  which  is,  however, 
only  worn  Ly  a  few  ladies  fond  of  eccentricities  of  dress. 
Narrow  trimmings  of  fur  for  shawls,  paletots,  and 
dressf-s  aro  ranch  adopted ;  but  this  i3  somewhat  ex- 

I  pensive,  as  common  fur  low  nothing  to  recommend  it. 


OUR  CARPET  BAG. 

Ladies'  Toilets  in  the  East. — A  Persian  dictionary 
enumerates  seven  articles  of  the  toilet  which  aro  consi- 
dered indispensable  for  impasting  the  finishing  touch  of 
perfection  to  the  charms  of  an  Oriental  beauty.  These 
articles  are  Kohal,  or  colouring  for  tho  eyelids ;  Musk, 
for  perfuming  the  hair;  Wesne,  or  colouring  for  tho 
eyebrows ;  Henua,  for  giving  a  yellow  tinge  to  th  e  finger- 
nails ;  white  and  red  paint  for  tho  face;  and  fragrant 
varnish  for  the  teeth. 

Love  of  Flowers.— The  passionate  love  of  flowers 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Parisians,  and  the  salo 
of  flowers  is  in  Paris  an  extensive  and  lucrative  branch 
of  trade.  It  is  computed  that  the  various  little  patches 
of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capital,  appro- 
priated to  floral  cultivation,  realise  an  annual  income  of 
32  millions  of  francs,  and  give  employment  to  500,000 
persons.  In  Paris  alone  there  are  no  fewer  than  284 
florists,  and  on  occasions  of  public  festivity  their  con- 
joint traffic  not  ^infrequently  amounts  to  70,000  francs. 
At  a  fete  given  last  season  by  one  of  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, the  cost  of  the  flowers  was  22,000  francs. 

A  Methodist  Dog— In  tho  ancient  and  beautiful 
town  of  Chatham,  New  York,  is  a  very  remarkable  dog, 
whose  character  and  behaviour  would  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  all  good  men.  On  week  days,  he  is  a  dog  cf 
like  passion  and  behaviour  with  other  animals ;  but  on- 
Sunday  his  peculiarities  and  sectarian  prejudices  shino 
out.  Unlike  the  crow,  ho  can  count,  and  knows  when 
Sunday  comes.  He  is  not  the  same  then  as  on  other 
days.  He  indulges  in  no  pastimes.  He  encourages  no 
company,  and  no  familiarity.  He  says  in  actions  louder 
than  words  to  tho  vain  and  canine  race,  "  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  sports."  The  family  aro  all 
Presbyterians,  but  the  dog  is  a  Methodist.  On  Sunday 
morning  he  attends  the  family  on  their  way  to  church, 
leaves  them  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  they  attend, 
and  then  goes  on  his  solitary  and  unbroken  way,  till  ho 
comes  to  the  Methodist  church,  which  is  a  little  farther 
on.  When  he  reaches  the  church  he  goes  up-stairs,  and 
has  a  particular  place  in  which  he  sits  ;  and  when  an 
intruder  ventures  iuto  his  place,  no  belle  or  madam  of 
fashion  who  goes  sweeping  the  aisle  of  grace,  and  finds 
a  plebeian  in  her  elegant  pew,  can  give  more  decided  in- 
dications of  displeasure  and  annoyance  than  does  tho 
dog.  His  seat  yielded,  he  attends  the  service  with 
decorum,  and  pa3  S  dogmatical  attention  to  the  words  ot 
Scripture.  Every  Sunday  he  can  be  seen  on  his  way  to 
church,  foul  weather  as  in  fair,  and  his  denominational 
prejudices  are  as  well  known  as  those  of  any  gentleman 
iu  town. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

In  tho  year  1200,  a  Jew  of  Tewkesbury  fell  into  a  sink 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  out  of  reverence  for  the  day,  would 
not  sutler  himself  to  be  drawn  out ;  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, out  of  reverence  for  the  Sunday,' would  not  permit 
him  to  be  drawn  out  tho  next  da}-,  and  between  the  two 
he  died. 

Origin  of  "Lord  Dundreary."— Wo  lcam  from  a 
paper  in  Saturday  Night,  that  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  play  of 
"Our  American  Cousin"  was  originally  written  for  Mr. 
Webster,  and  was  by  him  transferred  to  the  late  Mr. 
Josh.  Silsby,  who  will  be  remembered  as  a,  second-rato 
Yankee  comedian,  playing  for  a  short  timo  some  years 
ago  at  the  old  Adelplii  Theatre,  and  afterwards  at  tho 
Marylebone.  Tho  piece  was  to  have  been  produced  at 
the  latter  house ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact 
that  Mr.  Belford,  now  the  Strand  mimic  of  Mr.  Sothern, 
was  then  proposed  as  the  origiuaj  representative  of  Lord 
Dundreary.  The  play,  however,  was  not  brought  out 
in  England,  but  was  carried  to  New  York,  where  it  first 
appeared  at  Laura  Kecne's  Theatre.  There  Sothern, 
then  a  mere  "  walking  gentleman,"  was  cast  for  this  in- 
significant part,  but  his  genius  soon  raised  it  to  that 
wondrous  ideal  which  has  filled  tho  Haymarkot  for  a 
year,  and  added  a  new  word  to  the  English  language. 

The  Dream  Fulfilled. — A  correspondent  of  a  coil- 
temporary  vouches  for  tho  following  :— "  A  gentleman, 
whom  I  shall  call  George  Barton,  dreamt  pas  night 
that  ho  saw  his  brother  William  (who  was  at  that  timo 
abroad)  lying  upon  a  couch,  looking  very  ill,  and  sur- 
rounded by  several  people,  amongst  whom  was  a  dark, 
tall  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  iu  very  great  distress,  and 
whom  ho  seemed  to  imagine  was  his  brother's  wife. 
Ono  of  tho  gentlemen  in  the  room,  turning  to  the  couch, 
said,  '  Ho  is  not  dead.'  There  was  a  breathless  silenco 
for  about  ten  minutes,  when  another  gentleman,  who 
was  holding  Mr.  W.  Barton's  hand,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  all 
over;  ho  is  gone,"  and,  going  up  to  tho  weeping  wife, 
led  her  from  the  room.  George  Barton  awoko  with  tho 
full  conviction  of  his  brother's  death,  and  wrote  off 
homo  at  once,  for  he  was  likewise  absent  from  England, 
and  heard,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  ciater  Lizzy  had  on 
tho  very  same  night  a  strange  dream  repeating  William. 
She  thought  ho  came  to  her  bedside,  and  looking  sor- 
rowfully at  her,  said,  '  Lizzy  dear,  1  am  dead.'  Now, 
neither  George  nor  Lizzy  Barton  know  at  this  timo  of 
their  brother  William's  illness;  but  the  next  mail  from 
New  York  brought  them  intelligence  of  his  death.  Ho 
died  the  night  they  had  both  seen  him  in  their  dream  l. 
Months  afterwards,  when  Goorgo  Barton  first  mot  his 
brother1!  widow,  ho  in  her  recognised  tho  mourner  of 
bin  dream  ;  and  tho  account  sho  gavo  of  her  husband's 
last  moments  corresponded  in  a  rcniarkablo  manner 
with  tho  brother's  dream." 
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EVERY  WEEK AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  STORY. 


in  the  next  Number  of  Every  Week  will  bo  commenced  a 
new  Romance,  ontitled 

DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

By  tho  Author  of  "Daisy  Thobnb,"  "Floweb  Gibl,"  &c. 
POWERFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briefly;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


G.  R.— 1.  If  an  apprentice  leaves  his  work,  ho  may  be  taken 
before  the  magistrates,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment:  he 
will  then  have  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  with 
the  addition  of  the  time  spent  in  prison.  2.  It  depends  on  the 
custom  of  the  trade. 

Ralph.— In  1604, 

Jack  C— Put  a  stamp  on  the  letter,  and  it  becomes  an 
agreement. 

H.  H.  U.— Declined.  . 

J.  A.  B. — Your  offer  is  declined,  with  many  thanks. 

Estella. — You  will  find  cocoa-nut  oil,  melted  down  with  a 
littlo  olive-oil,  very  good  for  your  hair. 

David. — Yes.  We  can  eveii  give  you  a  receipt  for  skinning 
snakes  !  The  correct  plan  is  as  follows : — Get  the  skin  cleared 
oil'  tho  head  and  off  a  few  inches  of  the  neck  of  tho  snake, 
and  turn  'the  skin  thus  separated  inside  out.  Then  fasten 
tho  snake's  head  lirnily  up  to  a  highish  branch,  so  that  the 
snake  is  hung  clear  of  the  ground.  Either  by  the  aid  of  the 
branch,  or  of  the  snake,  cling  to  the  animal  in  the  same 
manner  as  sailors  grasp  by  a  rope.  Keep  the  legs  firmly 
hold  of  the  snake's  body,  and  grasp  the  separated  skin  with 
tho  hands ;  then  by  gradually  allowing  the  hands  to  bear  the 
■weight  of  the  body,  the  skin  is  dragged  off  from  the  snake, 
and  comes  down  inside  out. 

Garthoepm  (Bristol). — That  self-complacent  Solomon,  the 
crafty,  ignoble,  dissolute,  cowardly,  indolent,  pedantic,  ar- 
bitrary James  I.,  has  been  described,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
England,  as  "  a  little  fat  personage,  with  large  and  wander- 
ing eyes ;  a  bonnet  cast  by  chance  upon  his  head,  and  stick- 
ing on  as  it  best  could ;  his  legs  too  thin  for  his  weight ;  his 
clothes  so  thickly  padded  out  to  resist  a  dagger-stroke,  of 
■which  he  was  in  constant  dread,  that  he  looked  more  like  a 
vast  seal  than  a  man ;  a  flabby,  foolish  mouth,  widened  for  the 
freer  extrusion  of  remarkably  broad  Scotch ; "  and  all  these 
surmounting  a  horse,  saddled  after  the  manner  of  an  arm- 
chair, with  appliances  for  the  rider's  support ;  in  spite  of 
which  his  Majesty  not  unfrequently  managed  to  tumble  awk- 
wardly to  the  ground. 

T.  0. — The  Title-page  and  Index,  which  were  unavoidably 
delayed,  are  now  on  sale.  Any  bookseller  will  procure  them 
from  the  oiiice — price  one  penny. 

Pmz. — If  it  makes  you  ill,  give  it  up. 

Polly  Marshall. — The  wearing  of  rings  in  the  ear  by  men 
was  one  of  the  follies  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Shakespeare 
alludes  to  the  use  of  ear-rings  as  if  censuring  its  folly ;  but  in 
one  of  the  portraits  supposed  to  represent  him,  each  ear  is 
adorned  wiih  this  effeminate  ornament.  Hall,  likewise,  in 
his  "  Satires,"  notices  a  gallant — 

"  Tattelus,  the  new-come  traveller, 
With  his  disguised  coate  and  ringed  oare." 

And  Master  Matthew,  in  Ecery  Man  in  his  Humour,  says  to 
Braiuworm,  "  I  will  pawn  this  jewel  in  mine  ear."  In  Mar- 
shall's portrait  of  Dr.  Donne,  in  1599,  the  ear-ring  takes  the 
form  of  a  cross.  At  the  dispersion  of  the  Stowe  Collections, 
a  pair  of  ear-rings  worn  by  men  were  sold;  the  mode  of 
fixing  them  to  the  ear  was  by  a  spring,  rendering  piercing 
the  lobe  unnecessary. 

Betsy  Jane. — Sage-tea  is  said  to  be  a  good  wash  for  the 
hair. 

Ephraiu  Nutters. — The  name  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Dane  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
Danes  having  had  a  burial  place  there  ;  for  in  the  History  of 
England  we  read  that  on  Hardicanute's  accession  to  tho 
throne,  in  10  W,  his  first  act  was  to  disinter  the  body  of  his 
brother  and  predecessor,  Harold,  which,  after  decapitation, 
was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  but  having  been  subsequently 
picked  up  by  a  fisherman,  "  the  Danes  of  London  interred  it 
in  their  cemetery  of  St.  Clement's." 

Charles  Stuart. — Sec  No.  6. 

P.  P.  (Leeds). — The  "Rocket"  was  the  engine  which  made 
Stephenson's  fame,  and  settled  the  question  of  railways  for 
England.  A  reward  of  £500  wits  offered  to  the  maker  of  the 
best  locomotive  engine,  which  should,  on  a  certain  day,  per- 
form certain  specific  conditions  in  tho  most  satisfactory 
manner.  This  was  precisely  what  George  Stephenson  wished 
for,  beheving  sincerely,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  "  loco- 
motive railways  would,  before  many  years  had  passed,  be 
the  great  highways  of  the  world ; "  he  only  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  power  of  his  locomotive  engine.  So,  under 
his  direction,  Robert  Stephenson  constructed  the  famous 
"  Rocket"  locomotive,  which  not  only  won  the  prize,  but,  by 
far  surpassing  the  performances  of  all  locomotive  engines 
that  had  yet  been  constructed,  outstripped  even  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  constructors.  The  "  Rocket,"  indeed, 
showed  that  a  new  power  had  been  born  into  the  world ;  for 
by  George  Stephenson's  admirable  contrivance  of  the  steam- 
blast,  combined  with  tho  multitubular  boiler,  locomotion 
sprang  into  vigorous  life,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
railway  system.  The  "Rocket"  was  in  all  respects  a  most 
remarkable  engine,  for,  long  after  its  triumph  at  Liverpool, 
it  carried  an  express  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
continued  running  until  superseded  by  heavier  engines;  and 
now,  like  an  hououred  veteran,  it  rests  from  its  labours  iu 
the  Patent  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  where  it  may  be 
seen  alongside  the  "  Puffing  Billy,"  which,  as  being  the 
oldest  locomotive  engine  in  existence,  well  merits  to  be  also 
^reserved. 


B.  G.  C. — Whatever  may  be  tho  errors  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  it  has,  at  least,  been  beneficial  in  one  direction — for 
the  discussion  it  has  caused  has  taught  the  people  to  examine 
closely  the  numerous  links  that  connect  together  the  divided 
portions  of  Animated  Nature,  and  has  made  them  familiar 
with  that  grandly  beautiful  chain  which,  commencing  with 
the  lowest  organisms  of  the  zoophytes,  leads  up  to  that  para- 
gon of  animals — man.  It  has  been  made  plain  to  the  most 
ordinary  comprehension  that  everything  in  Nature  is  instinct 
with  life — the  water  we  drink,  the  very  blood  that  flows  in 
our  veins — each  furnishes  an  element  congenial  to  the  ani- 
malculaj  that  inhabits  them.  Everything  that  we  can  see  or 
touch  abounds  in  life;  and  knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  spe- 
culative minds  have  ventured  to  inquire  whether  the  air 
alone  is  uninhabited — whether  the  vastethereal  space  through 
which  the  rolling  orbs  perform  their  course  are  the  exception 
to  tho  grand  rule  of  the  universe,  and  remain  untenanted? 

Alice. — The  story  of  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie  is  no  fiction. 
It  occurred  at  the  hamlet  of  Palaiseau,  near  Paris ;  and  they 
show  the  steeple  where  the  magpie  concealed  the  silver  spoons 
he  had  stolen,  and  which  occasioned  the  event  from  which 
the  drama  of  La  Pie  Voleuse,  known  in  so  many  languages, 
has  had  its  origin.  The  real  story  ended  not  so  happily  as 
the  opera,  for  the  poor  girl  was  executed — tho  spoons  not 
having  been  discovered  till  after  her  death.  This  tragedy 
in  humble  life  has  attached  great  interest  to  the  steeple  at 
Palaiseau,  and  has  drawn  many  persons  to  the  secluded 
hamlet  in  which  it  stands. 

T.  B.  T.  (New  Cross). — In  France  servants  are  treated  dif- 
ferently, and  certainly  better.  It  is  from  those  ignorant  of 
this  fact  that  we  so  often  hear  complaints  made  of  the  inso- 
lence and  familiarity  of  French  servants.  Unaccustomed  to 
hear  a  servant  reply  to  any  censure  passed  on  him,  the  Eng- 
lish are  apt  to  consider  his  doing  so  as  a  want  of  respect  or 
subordination,  though  a  French  servant  does  not  even  dream 
that  he  is  guilty  of  either  when,  according  to  the  general 
habit  of  his  class  and  country,  he  attempts  an  exculpation 
not  always  satisfactory  to  his  employer,  however  it  may  be 
to  himself.  A  French  master  listens  to  the  explanation  pa- 
tiently, or  at  least  without  any  demonstration  of  anger,  unloss 
he  finds  it  is  not  based  on  truth,  when  he  reprehends  the 
servant  in  a  manner  that  satisfies  the  latter  that  all  future 
attempts  to  avoid  blame  by  misrepresentation  will  be  un- 
availing. French  servants  imagine  that  they  have  the  right 
to  explain,  and  their  employers  do  not  deny  it;  consequently, 
when  they  change  a  French  for  an  English  master,  they  con- 
tinue the  same  tone  and  manner  to  which  they  have  been 
used,  and  are  astonished  at  being  called  "  impertinent." 

J.  S.  (Walworth)  tries  his  hand  at  a  poetical  rendoring  of 
the  popular  painting,  "  The  Christian  Martyr."  Having  de- 
scribed the  river,  he  says — 

"  There  floated  on  this  river's  tide 
A  maiden  fair  and  young, 
Who  by  a  cruel  hand  had  been 
Into  the  river  flung. 

Her  limbs  were  stiff,  her  hands  wero  bound 

Tight  with  a  leathern  thong ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  hair  was  loose, 

Floating  her  robes  among. 

Around  her  head  a  halo  shone 

Of  glory  fresh  and  bright — 
Descended  from  the  heavens  above, 

It  was  a  holy  sight. 

She  was  a  martyr  fair  and  young, 

Who  had  refused  to  change 
The  creed  she  had  in  childhood  learnt 

For  doctrines  new  and  strange. 

But  sho  had  learnt  to  worship  Him 

Who  reigns  in  heaven  above, 
And  she  had  perished,  while  yet  young, 

To  merit  Jesu's  love." 

Edwin. — Not  "set  up  and  get  up,"  but  "sit  up  and  get 
up." 

P.  S.  G. — Tho  word  cordwainer  is  a  corrruption.  The  ori- 
ginal word  was  derived  from  Cordova,  a  city  in  Spain,  famous 
tor  the  excellence  of  its  leather.  Hence  a  bootmaker  or 
worker  in  leather  was  called  a  Cordovunner,  and  then  cord- 
wainer. 

Petsrkin.— You  can  make  shrub  in  the  following  manner, 
according  to  a  contemporary: — To  every  dozon  of  oranges 
squeeze  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  to  this  quantity  of  juice 
add  one  gallon  of  brandy  and  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  pow- 
dered very  fine.  Pare  the  fruit  very  thin,  so  as  to  have  none 
of  the  white  rind  upon  the  peel ;  mix  the  juice,  sugar,  and 
brandy  together  with  what  quantity  of  the  peel  you  choose, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much,  or  the  shrub  will 
be  bitter;  cover  it  close  np,  and  let  it  remain  for  one  night. 
The  next  morning  boil  some  milk  and  let  it  stand  until  quite 
cold ;  then  add  half  a  pint  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor ;  these 
must  stand  for  one  hour ;  then  stir  all  together,  and  run  it 
through  a  flannel  bag  until  the  shrub  is  quite  clear.  Bottle 
it  for  use.  Run  some  hot  water  through  the  dregs— it  will 
make  a  pleasant  beverage. 

W.  G.  (Belfast).— You  are  apt  to  injure  the  hair  by  crimp- 
ing it;  but  as  it  is  the  fashion,  we  give  you  the  following 
instructions : — 1.  Damp  it  well  and  brush  it  out,  then  take  a 
small  lock  of  it  and  plait  it  tightly  in  and  out  over  both  sides 
of  a  hair-pin  :  when  3-ou  have  plaited  all  the  lock  in,  turn  up 
the  ends  of  the  hair-pin,  so  as  to  secure  tho  hair  from  escap- 
ing. The  pin  must  be  held  upright  whilst  you  are  twisting 
tho  hair  in  and  out.  2.  Another  way  is  to  damp  the  hair, 
divide  a  lock  into  three,  leaving  one  piece  much  thinner  than 
the  other  two.  Plait  it  up  simply,  hold  the  thin  piece  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  run  the  remaining  two  up  to  the 
top. 

Jessib  Leigh.— The  famous  German  dish,  saur-kraut,  is 
thus  made  : — Procure  some  clean  white  cabbages,  cut  them 
into  small  pieces,  and  stratify  them  in  a  cask  along  with  salt 
and  a  few  juniper  berries  and  carra>vay  seeds,  observing  to 
pack  them  down  as  hard  as  possible  with  a  wooden  rammer, 
and  to  cover  them  with  a  lid  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  weight. 
The  cask  must  be  placed  in  a  cold  situation  as  soon  as  a  sour 
smell  is  perceived. 

P.  P. — Coal-tar  is  said  to  prevent  tho  potato  disease.  M. 
Lemaire  mixed  two  per  cent,  of  coal-tar  with  earth,  scattered 
the  mixture  over  his  ground,  dug  it  in  eight  inches  deep,  and 
then  planted  his  potatoes.  None  of  those  protected  by  tor 
showed  any  sign  of  the  disease,  while  more  than  half  of  some 
planted  at  a  short  distance  on  the  same  day,  and  left  unpro- 
tected, were  found  to  bo  diseased. 

Pbbtty  Jane.— The  title-page  and  index  to  Twicb  a  Week 
is  reaily— price  ono  penny. 


Matthias  Long.— The  story  of  Ovorbnry's  doath  is  as  fol- 
lows :— A  dishonourable  affection  sprang  up  between  Robert 
Carr,  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  the  faithless  wife  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  ambition  of  the  guilty  woman  was 
directed  to  sharing  the  namo  and  fortunes  of  King  James's 
favourite.  A  plea  was  inventod  against  the  husband,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  Kin"  was 
secured  by  a  fee  of  £25,000.  James  argued  and  canvassed, 
and  browbeat  the  bishops  until  the  majority  were  won  over, 
and  separation  was  pronounced.  But  Rochester's  friend 
Overbury,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  marrying  the  di- 
vorced countess ;  and  when  he  confided  this  opposition  to 
his  bride,  the  evil  nature  of  her  heart  was  roused  to  madness 
She  vowed  the  death  of  Overbury,  and  before  the  celebration 
of  her  wedding  made  interest  to  have  him  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  Having  failed  to  bribe  a  good  swordsman  to  slay 
him  m  a  duel,  she  next  took  the  Burer  way  of  poison,  and 
Overbury  was  found  dead  in  his  room.  Meantime  the  Kin" 
celebrated  the  marriage  with  regal  pomp,  created  Rochester 
Earl  of  Somerset,  and  seemed  to  be  glad  of  Overbury's  end 
as  delivering  him  from  a  rival  in  tho  new  earl's  regard.  But 
from  the  day  of  Overbury's  death,  Somerset  seemed  a  mi- 
serable man.  Cold-eyed  and  stern-brovred,  the  guilty  couple 
looked  upon  each  other;  and  no  one,  in  the  pale  and  haggard 
Somerset,  could  have  recognized  the  gay  and  graceful  Carr- 
nor  in  the  brazen  yet  subdued  partner  of  his  crime  the  bright 
and  fascinating  Frances  Howard.  Remorse  was  at  work, 
and  made  wreck  of  their  happiness  and  their  beauty. 

Minnie.— The  superstition  was,  that  a  child  born  with  a 
caul  would  be  fortunate  in  after  life,  and  that  the  possessor 
of  a  caul  would  escape  all  dangers.  This  vulgar  error  was 
very  prevalent  in  tho  early  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  Chry- 
sostom,  towards  the  close  of  tho  fourth  century,  inveighs 
against  it  in  several  of  his  homilies.  Sailors  are  still  found 
superstitious  enough  to  buy  cauls ;  but  as  education  spreads, 
such  superstitions  are  sure  to  die  out. 

Jack  Ragg.— Freemasonry  boasts  of  very  high  antiquity. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  rules  at  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  Its  history  (says  a  contemporary)  in 
Great  Britain  commenced  about  tho  year  287,  when  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximilian,  joint  emperors,  sent  their  admiral, 
Carausius,  against  the  Saxon  pirates.  He  was  made  emperor 
of  the  British  Isle,  and  Albanus  (St.  Alban)  was  appointed 
first  Master  Mason.  Many  ancient  worthies  filled  the  ma- 
sonic chair  in  succession.  St.  Swithin,  St.  Dunstan,  William 
of  Wykeham,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  many  other  dignitaries, 
were  all  Master  Masons.  Several  kings  have  been  associatod 
with  this  society.  Tho  only  British  monarch  who  ever 
attompted  to  suppress  it  was  Queen  Elizabeth ;  even  she  was 
mollified,  and  reconciled  to  the  craft.  William  III.,  the  Duko 
of  Norfolk,  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
were  all  Grand  Masters.  Many  other  members  of  the  Royal 
house,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 

the  American  Republic— Washington  among  the  number  

have  been  initiated.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  Grand  Master 
till  his  death,  and  Queen  Victoria  is*&  Mason's  daughter. 

Gordon  (Whitefriars-street).— The  Scala  Santa  at  Rome, 
or  the  "holy  stairs,"  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  are 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  palaoe  of  Pilate,  and  to  havo 
been  trodden  by  our  Saviour  on  his  way  to  be  crucified.  It 
is  further  believed  that  they  were  miraculously  transported 
to  Rome.  They  were  cased  in  wood  to  preserve  them  from 
being  worn  away  by  friction  of  the  knees  of  the  faithful,  and 
are  sheltered  by  a  handsome  portico  erected  over  them  near 
the  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran.  At  the  top  is  a  small  cha- 
pel, over  the  altar  of  which  is  inscribed  in  Latin:  "There  ia 
not  a  holier  place  in  all  the  world."  The  pilgrims  who  asoenoi 
these  stairs  in  their  pilgrimage  do  so  on  their  knees,  the  fcoX 
not  being  allowed  to  touch  them.  It  was  up  these  stairs  that 
Martin  Luther  began  to  climb  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  which 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  character  of  the  system.  But  in  tho 
midst  of  this  task,  by  which  he  thought  he  could  merit  for. 
giveness,  he  seemed  to  hear  tones  of  thunder,  as  the  voice  of 
God,  the  words  which  twice  before  had  arrested  him,  "The 
just  shall  live  by  faith."  Convinced  of  his  error,  he  started 
to  his  feet  and  rushed  down  the  stairs. 

An  Aspiring  Musician. — Physiology  is  said  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  whoever  is  able  to  speak  is  able  to  sing— tho 
same  organs  serving  for  both  purposes,  exactly  as  the  legs 
serve  for  both  walking  and  running.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  fact,  proved  by  long  experience,  that  the  most  skilful 
teachers  fail,  in  many  cases,  to  benefit  those  who  receive 
their  instruction.  Let  us  explain  this  apparent  contradiction 
of  facts  with  nature : — There  are,  and  havo  been  for  several 
years,  in  Paris  (France)  public  classes  of  vocal  music  whore, 
by  means  of  the  most  simple  and  natural  method,  hundreds 
are  instructed  together.  All  ages  and  capacities  are  ad- 
mitted— and  all  succeed.  All  who  have  failed  elsewhere  go 
there — and  there  they  never  fail  to  bocome  good  singers,  and 
rapidly  too.  And  not  only  good  singers,  but  good  musicians, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word— that  is,  able  to  sing  the  most 
difficult  music  at  sight— to  write  music  from  ear,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  science  perfectly. 

Dora. — On  the  authority  of  the  belles  of  ancient  Rome,  d 
wash  of  ass's  milk  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  skin,  Qn, 
this  account,  the  wile  of  Nero  had  five  hundred  asses  milketj 
daily,  to  yield  her  a  cosmetic  bath. 

J.  G.  (Doctors'-commons). — Go  to  the  East-India  Docks, 
and  see  if  there  is  any  ship  there  requiring  a  boy.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  your  father  should  give  his  consent,  T 
terms  of  apprenticeship  vary  in  different  ships. 

Julia  Mannbbing. — The  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in 
the  event  of  being  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm,  is  to  keep 
at  some  distance  from  trees  or  tall  buildings  of  any  kind. 
Do  not  put  up  an  umbrella,  for  the  metal  in  it  will  attract  the 
lightning ;  and  a  good  soaking  is  a  protection  from  the  light- 
ning ;  for  this  reason,  anything  metallic  about  the  person 
should  be  got  rid  of  or  covered.  If  it  be  in  a  wide,  open  plain 
where  the  body  is  the  highest  object,  crouch  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  In  a  room,  do  not  stand  between  the 
fireplace  and  window  or  doors ;  for  the  course  of  the  electric 
fluid  appears  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  current  of  air. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  8 FT. 

ee  which  hare  come  over  Wettminater 
re  used  to  stand  at  the  corner  of  a 
away — a  street  of  little  repute,  bnt  of 
t  deferred — a  lop-sided,  old-faahioned 
raa  known  thereabouts  aa  "The 


mUmm. 
Lo-ker." 

WW  it  had  received  that  name  nobody  knew. 
Whether  that  waa  really  the  name  of  it  waa  equally 
•■AMU,  lor  the  awinging  sign  orer  the  door  had  not 
been  painted  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  customer ; 

»  swimg  only  becaoae  it  swung,  and  certainly  not 
•■ecaiwe  there  waa  anything  upon  it  either  to  be  looked 

Bnt  thu  waa  of  very  little  consequence. 

The  n»ople  who  frequented  that  house  never  troubled 
>e*a*errea  abont  what  it  might  be  called.  They  knew 
,  and  that  waa  enongh.  Moat,  of  them  had  been  car- 
ed there  aa  infants  in  arma,  and  had  there  first  tasted 
in  From  the  mothers  finger.  Nearly  all  had  paused 
om  boyhood  to  manhood  in  rolling  in  and  rolling  out. 

■ta  ever -opes  door  ;  and  round  the  bar  there  might 
ways  be  found  a  few  »et«ranawbo  had  grown  grey 
g"  *•*  spot— allowing  for  certain  periods  of  forced 
varying  from  wiz  to  eighteen  months— and  bade 

I  n  one  sense,  therefore,  the  company  at  the  Locker 

.t.         1 1  circle, 
si  iit.hey  strangled  m  once  they  seldom  came  again, 
good   man/  poodle  are  prejudiced  againut  knee- 

5o.  r,H,  Twic*  a  Vir.TK. 


the  last  prayer  or  tub  pesperatp:. 

breeches,  and  ankle-jacks,  and  velveteen  coats  with 
|  pockets  Imlgy  from  carrying  raw,  flfnp  namil  pnppiea  ; 
1  and  that  style  of  thin:,'  prevailed  a  good  deal  round  the 
!  bar  of  "  The  Locker." 

There  was  so  much  of  it,  indeed,  that  some  people 
i  said  it  waa  a  honse  of  call  for  Ticket-of- Leave  men,  and 
|  that  robberies  were  planned  and  "  cribs  "  marked  down 
I  for  "  cracking,"  and  little  garotting  parties  made  up 
f  over  the  liquor  dispensed  there.   It  might  have  been  so  : 
Wo  cannot  say.    And  old  Flood,  who  had  kept  the 
boose  for  yearn,  might  have  known  of  it,  and  winked  at 
it.    Likely  enouprh. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  been  sheer 
calumny.  The  bad  name  which  the  lacker  had  some- 
how acquired,  might  have  been  altogether  undeserved ; 
while  Abel  Flood  might,  in  spite  of  his  appearance, 
have  been  a  straightforward,  fair-dealing,  honest  fellow. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  his  customers  did  regard 
strangers  with  a  very  close  and  very  unnecessary  scru- 
tiny. And  this  was  felt  to  be  the  case,  to  a  disagreeable 
extent,  by  a  young  man,  who  late  on  a  cold,  thick,  driz- 
zling night,  late  in  the  month  of  November,  suddenly 
presented  him.self  in  front  of  the  bar. 

Before  he  entered,  a  very  animated  discussion,  on  the 
subject  of  bull-pups  and  their  treatment,  had  been  going 
on ;  but  directly  lie  came,  thero  was  a  dead  silence,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  as  on  an  intruder. 
This  did  not  at  all  einbarniss  the  stranger. 
He  was  a  young  fellow  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  appa- 
rently dissipated  and  in  struggling  circumstances.  Ilis 
hat  waa  greasy ;  his  well-worn  coat  was  buttoned  up  to 
his  throat,  perhaps  for  warmth,  perhaps  to  conceal  the 
colour  of  his  linen.  He  wore  gloves;  but  they  were  of 
dingy  worsted,  worn  and  ragged  about  tho  finger-tops. 
His  general  aspect  was  that  of  decay,  but  ho  was  quite 
easy  and  self-possessed.  With  a  confident  swagger  he 
lit  his  pipe,  took  a  sip  from  the  brandy-and-watcr  for 
which  ho  had  called;  and  then,  turning  round  so  as 
to  face  the  group  before  him,  whilo  yet  leaning  both 


elbows  on  the  bar,  ho  expressed  by  his  manner  that  he 
was  ready  for  conversation. 

"  .Nice  crib,  this,  '  he  said,  by  way  of  an  opening. 

"  Think  so?"  said  one  of  tho  velveteen  party, curtly. 

"For  the  part.  Douced  queer  place,  hereabout. 
Lost  my  way  twice  coining  along :  don't  know  that  I've 
found  it  yet." 

"  Where  might  yer  want  to  be  ?"  inquired  tho  first 
speaker. 

"  Hanged  if  I  know,"  returned  the  stranger;  "  it  was 
some  public,  though." 

"  This  here  one,  may  be,"  snggestod  another  of  the 
party. 

"  I"raps  so :  what  do  ye  call  this  ?"  asked  the  young 
mnn. 

"What  is  it,  Bill?"  said  tho  othor,  consulting  a 
comrade,  also  in  velveteen,  and  winking  with  the  eye 
which  was  farthest  from  the  stranger.  "Oh,  I  rco'lect 
— it's^  the  Locker.    Old  Flood's,  you  know." 

"  Flood  !  That  waa  the  name,"  returned  the  young 
man  ;  "  well,  I'm  blest  if  this  ain't  lucky,  anyhow.  The 
very  house !" 

Lucky  as  it  was,  the  stranger  did  not  seem  in  a  hurry 
to  turn  tho  knowledge  he  had  gained  to  any  practical 
account.  Now  that  he  knew  tho  name  of  the  house, 
and  that  it  was  the  one  of  which  he  was  in  searoh,  he 
still  stood  with  his  elbows  thrust  back  on  to  the  bar, 
drawing  at  a  short  asthmatic  pip<>,  that  wheezed  and 
whiffled,  and  made  his  jaws  ache,  as  he  tried  to  smoke  it. 

And  this  seemed  to  striko  the  fellow  who  had  spoken 
to  him,  and  whom  his  companions  addressed  as  Cobber ; 
for  he  presently  ventured  to  observe — 

"  You'i  o  a-waiting  for  somebody,  I  s'poso?" 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  I'm  waitin'." 

"  Want  to  see  old  Flood,  may  ba  ?" 

The  stranger  looked  up,  and  eyed  the  querist  sharply. 

"  What,  the  landlord  P '  he  returned.  "  Lor'  bless 
you,  no.    I  havo  up  curiosity  that  way,  myself." 

Vet  ho  did  work  himself  round  on  his  elbow,  so  as  to 
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command  the  bar  with  one  eye,  and  did  glance,  appa- 
rently not  without  interest,  at  the  burly  form  of  Peter 
Flood,  who  sat  in  a  little  box  of  a  counting-house  within 
the  bar  encased  over  his  ledger. 

Having-  indulged  his  scrutiny  so  far,  the  Unknown 
brought  his  'eyo  back,  and  again  confronted  the  Utile 
group  about  him. 

"  We  don't  have  a  many  strangers  down  here,"  re- 
marked Cobber,  significantly,  resuming  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Don't  you,  now?"  said  the  other;  "well,  I  should 

have  thought  " 

He  stopped. 

Whatever  ho  might  have  been  inclined  to  think,  never 
found  expression  in  words ;  for,  happening  to  look  again 
toward  the  bar,  his  attention  became  instantly  rivetted 
by  what  he  saw  there,  and  Cobber  and  his  companions 
were  clean  forgotten. 

All  that  he  was  conscious  of  was,  that  a  door  within 
the  bar  had  opened,  and  that  there  half  emerged  from 
it,  shrinking  timidly  as  she  did  so,  a  young  girl  of 
singular  beauty,  who  advanced  to  Flood  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear. 

This  girl,  for  she  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
as  much  out  of  place  in  that  house  and  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood as  was  a  half-blown  rose  which  bloomed  in  a 
pewter  measure  upon  the  bar.  Her  fair  face  surmounted 
a  form  which  was  symmetry  itselfj^flnd  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  good  birth  even  in  the  minutest  points — in 
the  tiny  feat,  the  while,  plump  hands,  even  the  rosyt 
filbert-shaped  nails.  But  it  was  the  faco  which  chiefly 
caught  the  eye  of  the  stranger.  It  was  of  a  stylo  of 
beauty  peculiarly  English.  Every  feature  was  sharply 
cut — the  eyelids,  the  straight  nose,  the  curved  lips  all 
might  have  been  cut  with  a  knife — yet  the  whole  was 
round,  soft,  and  plump,  the  result  of  "  blood"  and  health 
combined.  The  complexion  was  exquisitely  pure,  but  iu 
each  check  was  a  rosy  flush  like  that  of  sunset  on  snow. 
The  eyes,  large  and  expressive,  were  brown — nut- 
brown — with  the  clearness  and  liquid  purity  of  the  agate. 
Brown  also  was  the  hue  of  the  amule  and  loosely-flowing 
mass  of  hair  which  surmounted  this  fair  face,  and  was 
as  a  crown  of  glory  to  the  faultless  head. 

For  an  instant  the  Unknown  gazed  on  this  apparition 
of  loveliness  as  if  it  had  risen  superuaturally  from  the 
ground ;  then  leaning  forward  as  far  as  the  bar  would 
permit,  he  earnestly  motioned  to  the  girl  to  approach 
him. 

To  his  disgust,  however,  she  turned  and  disappeared 
as  she  had  come;  while,  at  the  same  moment,  Old 
Flood,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  stepped  forward. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  ho  asked 

"  Eh  ?  oh,  I  see — yes,  you  may  fill  my  glass  again,1' 
said  the  customer,  with  marked  agitation.  "  Thank 
you,"  ho  added,  as  the  glass  was  handed  to  him  re-tilled 
with  liquor ;  "  it's  very  nice,  I  dare  say,  but  it  might 
have  been  better." 

"Better?" 

"Yes:  you  see  I'm  a  bit  particular.  Grog  all  de- 
pends, to  my  thinking,  on  who  makes  it ;  1  daresay  this 
is  about  the  ticket,  but  a  woman's  brewing's  more  to 
my  taste.    There's  your  daughter  now  

"  I  have  no  daughter,"  said  Flood,  curtly. 

"  Indeed !  Thi  n  the  young  woman  I  saw  at  that  dcor 
a  moment  ago  isn't  " 

"  Look  here,"  interrupted  Flood,  bringing  his  large, 
red  hand  down  clenched  upon  the  pewter  top  of  the  .bar, 
"  who  she  is  or  what  she  is,  mister,  is  no  concern  o' 
yours.  I  know  your  game.  I've  had  my  eyo  upon  ycu 
from  first  to  last,  and  I'm  not  easily  done.  You're 
not  the  first  by  a  good  many  young  swells  who've  come 
here  under  false  colours  dodging  after  that  girl ;  and  if 
you  don't  take  my  advice,  you  wou't  be  the  first  by  a 
good  many  that  my  good  friends  here" — pointing  to 
the  individuals  in  velveteen — "  have  pii.cb.ed  neck  and 
crop  into  the  street — not  the  first  by  a  round  dozen,  I 
thould  say.  So,  come  :  you'd  a  good  deal  batter  up  with 
your  liquor  and  hook  k !" 

It  did  not  require  much  penetration  to  discover  that 
the  landlord  of  the  Locker  was  right  in  one  point — his 
customer  was  evidently  there  in  disguise.  But  he  was 
no  cur ;  and  perhaps  he  expected  some  such  conclusion 
as  this  to  his  adventure.  At  any  rate,  so  far  from  taking 
the  hint  given  him,  he  only  looked  Flood  straight  in  the 
face  while  he  replied — 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  had  an  object  in  coming  here,  and 
until  that  object  is  served,  here  I  shall  remain." 

The  face  of  Abel  Flood  was  at  no  time  handsome  ; 
the  expression  of  it  was  always  sinister,  but  at  that 
moment  it  darkened  into  positive  ferocity. 

"  Leave  my  bar !"  he  said. 

The  customer  did  not  move  a  muscle ;  he  bad  folded 
bis  arms,  and  leant  them  upon  the  bar,  and  in  that  po- 
sition he  remained. 

"  Once  more— leave  my  bar !"  cried  Flood,  hoarse 
with  exasperation. 

The  stranger  only  looked  him  calmly  in  the  face. 

Driven  beyond  endurance  by  thb  opposition,  Flood 
drew  back  his  clenched  fist,  and  the  next  moment  aimed 
a  blow  directly  at  the  eyes  of  the  young  man.  But 
6harp  as  the  movement  had  been,  the  quick  eye  of  the 
latter  saw  the  coming  blow,  and  dodged  it ;  but  though 
he  had  escaped  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  teme- 
rity, he  was  hardly  prepared  for  what  followed. 

The  yell  of  the  baffled  Flood  acted  as  a  war-cry  to  the 
brutes  who  gathered  round  the  bar,  and  who  had  all 
been  witnesses  of  what  had  taken  place. 


In  less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  describe  the  action, 
half-a-dozen  of  them — including  Cobber,  a  gigantic  fel- 
low whom  they  called  "  Steve, '  and  a  diminutive,  but 
wiry  Irishman1  named  Mike — sot  upon  the  Unknown, 
and  quickly  bore  him  to  the  ground.  That  roquired  no 
great  valour  or  skill.  Six  against  one  is  fair  odds  ;  and 
the  young  man  found  himself  sprawling  upon  the  sand, 
which  was  soon  reddened  with  blood  from  a  cut  in  his 
lip,  with  very  little  chance  of  holding  his  own,  even  for 
a  minute,  and  with  less  of  escaping  from  the  wretches' 
hands.  But  even  in  that  emergency  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  give  in.  Striking  out  right  and  left,  ho 
maintained  a  blind  and  unequal  contest  with  his  assail- 
ants, whom,  however,  hi3  resistance  only  served  to  ex- 
asperate. 

"  Murder  him  !"  cried  Steve,  who  had  received  a  blow 
on  the  nose,  which  bad  already  plumped  it  up  to  twice 
its  natural  size ;  "  hero,  Larry,  mo  boy — your  knife,  your 
knife !" 

"  No,  no !"  shouted  Cobber,  "  no  knives !  Pitch  him 
out,  pitch  him  out !" 

"Out  with  the  spy!"  shouted  little  Mike,  sud- 
denly chiming  in  with  a  cry  which  was  like  pouring  oil 
on  flame. 

The  Unknown  struggled  manfully,  but  without  a 
chance.  In  spite  of  his  exertions,  they  seized  his  arms, 
his  legs,  his  head ;  and  half-a-dozen  holding  him  thus 
firmly  as  in  a  vice,  ran  him  suddenly  out  into  the  street, 
where,  in  obedience  to  Steve,  they  dropped  his  feet,  and 
left  him  in  the  giant's  hands. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  the  rest  to  interfere 
further. 

Steve  had  got  his  right  hand  into  the  stranger's  neck, 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  great  knuckles  forced  them- 
selves against  the  windpipe  and  flattened  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  choking,  fainting  sensation,  and  utter 
inability  to  offer  further  resistance. 

But,  like  wolves,  the  brutes  still  surrounded  the  prey, 
and  yelled  out  their  hideous  suggestions  for  its  disposal. 

"  Heave  his  head  agin  the  flint  wall,  Steve  !"  cried 
one. 

Give  un  a  taste  o'  your  knife,  man !"  shrieked 
another. 

"  Pitch  him  into  the  river ;"  yelled  a  third. 

Thus  the  life  of  the  Unknown  was  not  worth  an  hour's 
purchase ;  when  on  a  sudden,  there  was  the  flash  of  a 
pistol  in  the  darkness,  a  report,  and  Steve,  with  a  groan, 
released  his  hold,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
comrades. 

At  the  same  instant,  and  before  they  had  time  to  see 
whence  the  shot  came,  the  man  who  had  fired  it — and 
who  had  been  lurking  opposite  the  Locker  for  some 
time — dashed  at  the  Unknown,  who  was  sufficiently 
himself  to  be  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  position,  and 
grasping  his  arm,  dragged  him  from  the  Epot. 

We  have  said  that  the  Locker  was  a  corner  house  ;  it 
stood,  in  fact,  at  the  junction  of  three  streets,  all  dark, 
narrow,  and  bearing  the  very  worst  character.  The 
struggle  had  taken  place  on  the  left  side  the  house ;  and 
the  fugitives  darted  round  the  comer  to  the  right  side, 
from  which  two  of  the  streets  diverged.  Down  one  of 
these  streets  it  was  clear  that  they  bent  their  steps ; 
but  both  were  so  dark  that  the  ruffians  who  offered 
pursuit  hesitated  for  a  moment  which  to  take. 

They  listened,  but  no  sound  of  footsteps  was  audible. 

"  They're  hiding — hiding  in  the  docrway,"  shouted 
Cobber;  "divide,  my  lads,  divide!" 

And  breaking  into  two  parties,  each  rushed  headlong 
down  one  of  the  diverging  streets.  In  both,  every 
doorway  was  searched ;  every  nook,  and  court,  and  alley, 
explored,  but  to  no  purpose.  To  the  intense  surprise 
and  disgust  of  the  infuriated  wretches,  no  traces  of  the 
fugitives  could  be  found.  After  a  fruitless  search, 
therefore,  both  parties  returned  sullenly  to  the  Locker, 
to  report  results,  and  inquire  after  the  wounded  Steve. 

To  their  satisfaction,  they  found  that  the  giant — who 
was  a  sort  of  a  champion  among  them — was  not  dead. 
A  bullet  had  passed  clean  through  his  arm,  and  it  was 
now  being  bandaged  up  by  an  experienced  hand — 
though  it  was  that  of  a  woman — while  the  operation, 
which  took  place  in  the  bar-parlour,  was  watched  over 
by  the  unconscious  cause  of  the  tumult  and  bloodshed — 
the  beautiful  girl  whom  we  have  described. 

"  Go,  Janet,  cried  the  landlord,  addressing  her,  as  he 
saw  his  rough  customers  re-enter  the  house  after  the 
search ;  "  this  is  no  place  for  you." 

"He  will  recover — you  are  sure  he  will. live  ?"  said 
the  fair  Jaret. 

"  And  if  he  does,  and  if  he  don't,  what  business  is  it 
of  yours,  Miss  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Flood,  who  was  bandaging 
his  arm,  looking  up  sharply. 

"Only— only,  said  the  girl,  hesitating  and  blushing 
deeply — "it  was  ho  who  brought  the  message  from 
Walter,  and — aud  " 

Janet  did  not  complete  tho  sentence,  but  at  an  im- 
perious gesture  from  the  landlord,  she  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IL 

STItANOE  LODGERS. 

When  tho  stranger  who  had  fired  the  pistol  disap- 
peared with  his  companion  so  suddenly  and  myste- 
riously, they  neither  sank  into  the  earth,  nor  vanished 
into  the  air.  They  simply  ran  the  length  of  five  houses 
down  the  nearest  street,  and  having  reached  the  fifth, 
opened  the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  entered  the  house, 
j  and  closed  tho  door  after  them. 


The  noise  of  the  door,  and  of  their  feet  on  the  bare 
boards  of  the  passage  in  which  they  now  stood,  evi- 
dently  attracted^  the  attention  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house;  for  tho  shrill  voice  of  a  woman  demanded 
sharply  who  was  there  ?  To  this  neither  of  the  strangers 
replied,  and  immediately  afterwards,  a  door  was  opened 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  a  woman  appeared,  hold- 
ing a  lighted  candle  above  her  head. 

She  was  evidently  a  strong,  hard-working  woman, 
who  had  once  been  pretty,  but  had  grown  callous  with 
trouble  and  want,  aud  years  of  weary  labouring  over  the 
wash-tub,  of  which  there  were  indications  in  the  glazed 
arm  andsoddened  hand  raised  with  the  light. 

"  Who  is  it  ?'l  demanded  the  woman,  fiercely ;  "  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  You'vo  a  room  to  let, missis,  haven't  you?"  said  tho 
man  who  had  fired  the  pistol. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  strangers  with  closo 
scrutiny,  as  if  not  at  all  impressed  with  their  appear- 
ance; and  instead  of  answering  the  questiou  put  to  her 
in  a  straightforward  way,  she  said — 

"  Why,  you're  in  a  gore  o'  blood !"  pointing,  as  she 
spoke,  to  the  half-fainting  Unknown. 

"He  is.  We  havo  boon  attacked — half-murdered, 
but  not  robbed,"  said  the  other,  significantly.  "  If  tho 
room  suits,  wo  can  pay  you  in  advance." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  woman,  still 
suspicious ;  "  what  do  you  say,  John  ?"  (As  she  spoke 
she  looked  into  the  room  from  which  she  had  emerged.) 
"  Here  be  two  fellows,  one  of  'cm  dirty  and  bleediu',  and 
they  want  our  room." 

"  Will  they  pay  for  it  ?"  asked  a  gruff  voice. 

"You  hear'n?"  said  tho  woman,  addressing  the 
strangers. 

"  I've  told  you  that  we'vo  money,"  said  he  with  tho 
pistol.  "  If  you  doubt  it,  here — what  shall  I  give  you  ?" 

He  advanced,  as  he  spoke,  holding  out  his  right  hand 
full  of  silver  and  copper  mixed;  and  the  glistening, 
black  eyes  of  the  woman  detected  more  than  one  gold 
piece  also  among  the  heap.  The  effect  of  the  money 
was  magical ;  it  was  long  since  she  had  seen  so  much — 
for,  though  she  was  over  toiling,  her  utmost  exertions 
realised  but  a  few  shillings  weekly — and  the  thought  of 
possessing  part  of  it  made  her  heart  leap  with  an  un- 
wonted thrill  of  pleasure. 

"  P'raps  you'd  like  to  see  the  room  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
far  different  voice  to  that  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
spoken.  "  It's  a  poor  place  enough,  but  'tis  clean  and 
wholesome  as  hands  can  make  it." 

With  this  she  turned  toward  tho  stairs  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  passage,  and  led  tho  way,  the  men  fol- 
lowing her ;  but  not  before  one  of  them  had  taken 
occasion  to  glance,  in  passing,  into  the  room  from 
whence  the  man  had  spoken. 

A  miserable  place  enough  that  was,  but  one  which 
has  its  fellows  iu  the  dwellings  of  too  many  of  the  sons 
of  toil.  The  room  was  small  and  low-pitched,  and  very 
little  could  be  oeen  of  it  foriines  of  wet  clothes,  which 
hung  down  low  enough  to  flap  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
entered  it.  Immediately  opposite  the  door  was  a  fire, 
and  before  that  they  could  see  that  a  man  was  sitting, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  smoking  a  short 
pipe.  His  attire  seemed  to  consist  only  of  a  rough  blue 
shirt,  open  at  tho  neck,  and  rolled  up  above  brown  mus- 
cular arms,  and  a  pair  of  corded  trowsers,  tied  with 
pieces  of  string  under  the  knees,  and  thus  fully  dis- 
closing a  pair  of  huge  naked  feet,  which  rested  upon  the 
fender. 

"  Your  husband  ?"  asked  the  man  who  had  exhibited 
the  money,  pointing  with  his  thumb  to  the  room  they 

had  passed. 

"  Yes ;  he's  well  known  hereabouts.  Jack  Slagg.they 
call  him ;  as  hard  a  workin'  man,  though  I  say  it,  as  iver 
broke  bread." 

"  No  doubt.  Ah !  here's  the  room— clean  as  a  whistle. 
What  do  you  say  for  this  ?" 

Mrs.  Slagg — or  Jenny  Slagg,  as  she  was  generally 
called — named  a  few  shillings,  and  the  price  not  being 
demurred  to,  the  transaction  was  soon  closed,  and  the 
strangers  became  the  occupiers  of  the  room.  It  was  a 
poor  place,  even  for  men  of  their  shabby,  broken-down 
aspect  (for  in  respect  of  dress  both  strangers  were 
alike),  and  contained  little  beyond  a  bed,  a  table,  and 
two  chairs.  But  the  elder  stranger  appeared  to  be,  as 
ho  said,  quite  satisfied  with  it ;  and  having  paid  a  week's 
rent  in  advance,  and  sent  Mrs.  Slagg  out  for  brandy  for 
his  friend,  the  two  men  were  fairly  in  possession. 

Directly  the  door  was  closed,  hevof  the  pistol  shaded 
the  candle  left  on  the  table  behind  a  hat,  and  hastened 
to  the  window.  Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  he  peered 
cautiously  out. 

"  Black  as  pitch,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  not  a 
soi^nd.  They're  either  off  on  the  wrong  tack,  or  they're 
in  ambush  somewhere,  waiting  for  us.' 

"  Hardly  that,"  said  the  younger  man,  who  during 
the  whole  of  the  interview  with  tho  landlady  had  not 
uttered  a  word.  In  truth,  though  not  seriously  iujured, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  extent  which  his  blood-bedab- 
bled appearance  appeared  to  warrant,  he  was  greatly 
shaken  by  the  rough  usage  he  ha^l  undergone,  and  felt 
disinclined  for  conversation.  A  faintness  had  cirae  over 
him,  and  he  had  leant  heavily  on  his  companion's  arm 
as  they  ascended  the  stairs,  aud  now  threw  himself  back 
in  the  rush-bottomed  chair  iu  which  he  sat,  with  an  air 
of  exhaustion. 

"  You've  had  a  deuced  narrow  escape,  Barry,'  said 
the  other,  eyeing  his  friend  closely.    "  If  it  hadn't 
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have  been  for  the  lucky  accident  of  that  door  being  left 
open,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  us." 

A  pleasant,  frank,  jovial  fellow,  was  the  man  who 
thus  spoke.  His  ii.ce  v.  as  handsome  and  vivavious,  his 
manner  that  of  a  sreutieman,  perfectly  easy,  but  with  a 
trine — just  a  triSe — too  much  freedom,  rendu  Jin.;  occ 
of  the  barracks  rather  than  the  drawing-room. 

"  You  think  so  ?"  asked  the  man  whom  his  companion 
called  Barry,  but  whose  name  was  Barry  Lincoln. 

"  Why,  man,  it's  precious  little  use  you  would  have 
Been  in  a  scrimmasre ;  and  I  know  what  fellows  are 
[who've  smelt  powder  and  seen  blood.  They're  just 
tigers,  and  nothing  less.  But  how  t; «.-  J  ■:  di.l  you 
get  into  such  a  scrape  ?  Couldn't  you  keep  up  the  cha- 
racter?  Did  they  JmeH  a  rat  r"  ' 

"  The  truth  is,  Gerald,"  returned  the  other,  exerting 
T»im«glf  u>  orercome  the  lassitude  under  which  he  was 
suffering,  "Fm  afraid  I  rather  over-did  it.  I  suddenly 
found  myself  in  a  row  with  Flood — I  hardly  know  how ; 
then  the  hint  was  given  that  I  had  come  there  to  play 
[the  spy,  and  the  roughs'  were  upon  me  in  a  twink- 

Gerald  looked  at  his  companion  with  the  eye  of  a 
hawk. 

Did  he  suspect  the  truth? 

Waa  there  something  in  the  voice  or  manner  of  his 
eomranion  which  betrayed  that  he  was  concealing  some 

Barry  almost  fancied  that  he  could  read  such  a  suspi- 
cion ;  bat  he  determined  not  tc  retrace  his  steps.  He 
felt  an  instinctive  aversion  to  mentioning  the  beautiful 
girl  whom  he  had  beheld,  and  who  had  been,  innocently 
enough,  the  cause  of  all  his  calamities. 

u  One  thing  is  proved,"  remarked  Gerald,  after  a 
pause, "  the  description  young  Flood  has  given  us  of  his 
father  is  correct ;  and  the  character  of  the  house  he 
keeps  quite  justifies  his  fears  as  to  what  haa  become  of 
the  money  he  so  incautiously  sent  home,  before  he  was 
kt  up  to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Imperial  United 

i  The  man  laughed  as  he  said  this,  his  eyes  twinkling 
toerrily,  and  his  white  teeth  gleaming  out  radiant  be- 
Beath  a  glossy  moustache.  The  laugh  was  faintly  re- 
fected in  the  pale  face  of  his  companion.  But  just  thai 
further  conversation  was  suspended  by  the  entrance  of 
Jenny  Slagg  with  the  brandy,  and  with  a  huge  earthcrn 
pitcher  of  hot  water,  with  wliich  she  warmly  recom- 
mended the  younger  man  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  Lis 

"  There's  the  leetlest  mite  o'  soda  in  it,"  she  said,  in 
a  motherly  war ;  "  but  it's  a  wonderful  good  thing  for 
fatchin'  the  skin  white.  And  about  your  supper,  genf s  ? 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  returned  Gerald;  "  and,  by 
Jfc*  way,  we  shan't  sleep  here  to-night,  I  think,  after 

"  Not  sleep  ?"  began  the  good  woman. 

"  No;  we  have  only  taken  the  room  to  secure  it.  We 
haven't  given  up  our  last  yet;  and — and,  indeed,  we 


room  vti 


id  that  our  names  arc  Brownlow 
d  Figgis.   Nothing  more  at  pre- 

,  Jenny  Slagg  stood  in  the  door- 
up  in  her  print  apron  ;  and  she 
"Very  good,  sir,"  and  closing 
her  own  room.  As  she  did  so, 
inouslv  from  hide  to  side ;  and  on 


m  wcr* 


;ed  in  close  and  animated 


Flood  and  a  cousin,  a  girl,  named  Janet  Flood,  unpro- 
vided for.  The  girl  was  sent  to  England,  and  may,  for 
all  I  know,  be  living  with  her  uncle  at  the  Locker  " 

"  No  f  cried  Lincoln,  colouring  deeply,  "it  is  impos- 
sible that  " 

"What  is  impossible?"  demanded  his  companion, 
eyeing  him  suspiciously;  "that  Martin  Flood's  only 
daughter  should  have  been  brought  up  by  her  uncle  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes :  don't  you  think  so  r"  asked  Lincoln,  ner- 
vously. 

"  I  think  so  ?  No  :  I  think  it's  the  most  natural  thing 
in  life.  In  a  house  like  that,  they  must  want  women 
about — chambermaids,  housemaids,  barmaids,  and  so 
on — and  I  dare  say  they  found  a  rough  girl,  brov.ght  up 
in  the  backwoods,  a  very  useful  person." 

Lincoln  only  nodded  his  head  in  assent.  He  had  his 
own  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  his  own  reasons  for  not 
describing  to  his  friend  the  vision  of  loveliness  which 
had  ereeted  his  eyes  in  the  old  public-house. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  resumed  Gerald,  as  his  com- 
panion called  him,  "  the  girl  was  sent  here,  and  the  boy, 
so  far  as  I  can  gather,  took  ii  in  his  head  to  make  one 
of  a  party  of  emigrauts  bound  for  Australia.  We  know 
what  happened  there — how  the  gold  was  found,  how 
thousands  rushed  off  to  make  fortunes  and  returned 
beggars,  and  how  here  and  there  a  fortunate  digger 
turned  up  a  nugget  and  was  a  prince  for  life.  Waiter 
Flood  had  nothing  to  lose,  sa  ho  could  hardly  beggar 
himself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  no  half-ton 
nugget.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sober,  steady,  hard 
workiug  fellow,  and  in  due  time  he  cleared  a  thousand 
pounds  in  gold.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  thought  of  his 
home — perhaps  of  his  cousin,  I  don't  know — came  over 
him,  and,  like  a  fool,  he  sent  that  thousand  pounds  home 
to  old  Flood  at  the  Locker  for  safe  custody." 

"  I  wonder  where  the  old  man  banked  it,"  mused 
Barry  Lincoln. 

"  That's  his  secret,"  returned  Gerald — whose  full 
name,  we  may  here  mention,  was,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  Gerald  St.  George — "  but  between  you  and  1,  my 
opinion  is  that  he'd  find  it  verv  difficult  to  draw  a  cheque 
for  half  of  it." 

"  You  believe  that  he  has  made  away  with  it  ?" 

"  I  do.  What  he  has  done  with  it,  I  can't  say.  '  That's 
one  of  those  things  no  fellow  can  find  out,'  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play.  But  you  may  depend  on  it,  young 
Walter  Flood  must  have  had  his  reasons — and  pretty 
strong  ones  too — for  sending  his  next  thousand,  not  to 
the  Locker,  bnt  to  the  coffers  of  the  Imperial  United 
Safety  Anglo-Australian  Bank.    Ha,  ha  !" 

The  hearty  laugh  of  the  speaker  was  echoed  in  a 
milder  laugh  by  his  companion.  Whv  it  should  have 
been  such  a  capital  joke  lor  a  man  in  Australia  to  bank 
with  an  Anglo-Australian  bank  is  not  clear  on  the  sur- 
face. Suffice  it,  that  it  was  evidently  a  good  joke  for 
them,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

"How  many  thousands  the  'Imperial'  has  had  in 
consequence,  you  and  I  know  well  enough.  And  now 
comes  the  serious  part  of  the  business.  This  is  Friday; 
within  a  week  Walter  Flood  comes  home!  He  goes  "to 
old  Abel  Flood  his  father,  and  a?ks  after  his  thousand 
pounds.  What  do  you  think  will  be  his  answer?  You've 
been  to  the  house — you've  seen  what  the  man  looks  like 
and  what  those  about  him  look  like :  what  do  you  think 
are  Walter  Flood's  prospects  there?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Barry,  "  that  a  tenth  part  of  the 
money  would  buy  up  the  Locker, '  stock  and  lock,  barrel 
and  rod,'  as  the  saying  is." 

"J  thought  so:  and  what  will  bo  the  consequence? 
The  young  fool,  irritated  at  the  loss  of  that  money,  will 
become  suspicions  abont  the  rest.  Pr'aps  he  may  have 
a  fancy  for  turning  it  to  account;  at  all  events,  he'll 
make  close  inquiries  into  the  standing  and  prospects  of 
the  '  Imperial  United  Anglo-Australian,'  and  you  know 
beet  how  that  hopeful  concern  improve*  on  closer  in- 

Lineoln  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  What's  to  be  done ':"  he  then  asked. 

"  What  I  said  a  week  ago,  directly  I  heard  of  this 
fellow' ^  coming  home,  through  Steve's  friend  the  'Coon 
out  there." 

"  Steve  !"  exclaimed  the  younger  man, "  why,  that  was 
what  they  called  one  of  tho  follows  who  attacked  ino  to- 
night— the  big  fellow." 

"  The  deuce  it  wa3 !"  answered  his  compmion ;  "  why, 
my  pistol  might  have  put  an  end  to  our  bcBt  friend! 
Well,  there  is  a  Providence,  and  no  mistake  about  it ! 
Now,  Steve  was  tho  very  man  I  had  looked  out  for  that 

"  I  understand,"  said  Lincoln  ;  "but  will  he  do  He" 

"  Do  it !  won't  ho— like  a  bird." 

"  And  is  it  the  only  thing  to  bo  done  ?" 

The  only  one." 
"And  tho  safe  one  slso ?" 

"  Of  course :  nothing s  so  safe.  Let  him  come  home 
and  demand  his  money,  and  where  are  we  ?  But  just 
tip  Steve  the  wink,  and  he'll  board  the  ship,  pick  the 
young  'un  out,  hustlo  him  over  the  side  in  the  dark,  and 
there  you  are.    Safe!— sale  as  house*!— for  you  know 


1  answered  Barry 


which  proverb  he  handed  his  companion  the 
craor,  and  the  two  thereupon  entered  into  u  clo*c 
ilidential  chat  over  details  which  boded  very 
lod  to  young  Walter  Flood,  at  that  moment 
on  the  broad  Atlantic,  dreaming  of  his  native 
1  of  u  pair  of  bright  eyes  which  uctod  as  load- 
pon  lii.-i  mauly  heart. 


It  was  late  before  the  conference  was  ended;  and 
when  it  was,  the  light  was  extinguished,  the  full-bellied 
gentleni:in  of  a  mug  replaced  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
tho  door  dosed  and  locked.  Then — with  a  parting  word 
to  Jenny  Slagg — the  two  men  quitted  tho  house,  and 
cautiously  slipped  out  of  tho  street.  Side  by  side  they 
emerged  at  length  into  Parliament-street,  and  then  bado 
each  other  good-night  and  parted. 

"There  was  some  mystery  about  that  row  at  the 
Locker,"  mused  Gerald  St.  George,  as,  in  spito  of  his 
shabby  aspect,  he  hailed  a  cab  and  sprang  into  it.  "I 
wonder  it  Barry  saw  Janet  Flood,  and  got  into  hot  water 
over  her  ?    He's  as  cunning  as  snakes." 

Barry  Lincoln  also  had  his  parting  reflection. 

"If  old  Flood  has  the  young  fellow's  money,"  he 
thought,  "  and  he  looks  a  miser  every  inch  of  him, 
what's  to  hinder  me — as  soon  as  the  lad's  out  of  the  way 
— wheedliug  the  gild  and  hooking  the  money,  and  per- 
haps a  lot  beside  ?    It's  worth  the  trial." 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the  disinterested  young 
man  took  a  cigar  from  his  case  and  lit  it.  Having  done 
so,  ho  strolled  carelessly  on,  enjoying  the  perfume  of  the 
tobacco,  until  he  reached  the  Hayinarket,  where  he  at 
once  plunged  into  a  cafe,  and  with  a  confidential  wink 
to  the  waiter — who  did  not  at  first  know  him — ascended 
a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
and  pushing  open  a  door,  inscribed  "  Private,"  disap- 
peared. 

Several  hours  had  elapsed  when  Barry  Lincoln  again 
appeared  in  the  Hayinarket,  and  ho  now  presented  a 
very  different  aspect.  His  hat  was  now  and  glossy ;  his 
great  coat  was  of  the  latest  make  :  his  light  kids," gold- 
headed  cane,  and  patent-leather  boots,  all  denoted  ex- 
quisite fastidiousness  in  dress,  and  the  means  of  grati- 
fying the  taste  evinced. 

Crossing  Trafalgar  Square,  he  passed  up  the  Strand, 
and  so  reached  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  he  proceeded 
forthwith  to  cross.  But  lmrdiv  had  he  quitted  the  toll- 
gate,  and  seen  the  keeper  roll  sleepily  back  into  his 
den,  before  the  attention  of  the  young  man  was  arrested 
by  what  was  taking  place  at  tho  further  end  of  the 
bridge. 

The  feeble  light  of  the  lamps  dimly  revealed  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  who  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  to  the 
parapet.  Once  there,  sho  knelt  down  and  clasped  her 
hands  in  supplication. 

Barry  Lincoln  knew  what  that  meant. 

He  knew  but  too  well  what  is  the  last  resource  of  the 
wretched,  the  heart-broken,  and  the  starving  in  this 
great  city. 

Kneeling  there,  as  he  well  knew,  that  desperate 
woman  was  commending  her  soul  into  the  h.nnds  of  tho 
Infinite,  whose  solemn  edict  8he  was  about  to  violate. 
In  another  moment  the  deed  would  havo  been  done, 
the  awful  tragedy  would  have  been  enacted.  But,  selfish 
and  unscrupulous  as  Barry  Lincoln  had  shown  himself, 
he  was  not  quite  a  brute.  He  could  not  see  a  woman 
perish  by  her  own  act,  without  raising  a  hand  to  save 
her. 

No;  it  would  have  accorded  with  his  theories  to  havo 
done  so,  but  his  heart  was  better  than  his  philosophy  ; 
and  darting  across  the  road  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  woman  had  risen  to  her  feet  on  the  parapet,  ho 
clambered  up,  and  catching  at  her  wrists,  stood' before 
her  on  the  parapet,  looking  sternly  down  into  her  face. 

The  instant  their  eyes  met,  both  uttered  a  cry  of 
astonishment. 

"  Barry  Lincoln !"  cried  tho  woman.    "  Impossible !" 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  Once  more,  Flora  Hargreaves, 
I  have  tuved  your  life  !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

MIDNIGHT  AT  THE  LOCKEtt. 

NlGHT  crept  on  with  slow  mid  stealthy  footfall,  and  at 
length  Westminster  wa.,  deserted.  The  houses  wero 
closed,  the'lights  had  vanished  even  from  upper  win- 
dows, and  only  the  heavy,  deliberate  tread  of  the  police- 
man echoed  through  the  streets. 

To  all  appearance,  the  Locker  shared  tho  general 
repose.  Its  noisy  frequenters— who  had  indulged  more 
freely  than  usual  that  night,  over  a  fierce  discussion 
about  the  row — had  long  been  turned  out,  and  had 
taken  themselves  off  to  their  several  walks  of  crime; 

rd  the  house  looked  black  and  deserted. 
Vet,  late  as  waa  the  hour,  tho  inmates  had  not  all 
retired  to  rest. 

Over  a  handful  of  fire  in  a  little  room  behind  tho  bar 
— that  from  wliich  Barry  Lincoln  had  soon  the  beautiful 
woman  emerge — there  still  crouched  two  figures — those 
of  Abel  Flood,  the  landlord,  and  his  wife,  w  hom  wo 
have  only  as  yet  casually  seen  engaged  in  binding  up 
tho  wounded  arm  of  t  he  giant  Stove. 

( )no  word,  in  this  place,  may  bo  necessary  to  describe 
bot  h  thew  people.  Abel  Flood,  or  as  he  was  popularly 
known  as,  Old  flood,"  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
year.'!  of  age,  and  looked  older.  Ho  had  been  a  soldier 
in  his  youth;  and  exposure  to  many  climes,  hardships, 
and  dangers,  had  given  him  u  roughness  of  aspect  as  well 
ai  a,  eosMveness  of  manner,  which,  however,  did  not 
unfit  him  for  his  present  post.  The  keeper  of  a  houso 
chiefly  frequented  by  thieves,  bruisers,  and  returned 
on victs,  wanted  strength  both  b(  limb  mid  of  mind; 
and  Abel  Flood  was  admirably  adapted  for  his  post. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Flood  out  of  her  element  at  the  Locker. 
She  had  ah.o  been  connected  with  tho  army  in  a  sense  j 
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that  is  to  say,  she  had  been  a  publican's  daughter  at 
Dublin,  and  while  Flood's  regiment  was  staying  there, 
he,  then  holding  the  rank  of  sergeant,  obtained  leave  to 
marry  her,  and  brought  her  to  England.  Soon  after, 
Flood  somehow  obtained  his  discharge,  and  then — rely- 
ing no  doubt  upon  his  wife's  knowledge  of  the  business 
— he  took  the  Locker,  which  they  liad  managed  ever 
since,  without,  however,  having  made  a  fortune  at  it. 
in  her  youth,  .Madge  Flood  had  been  a  pretty,  plump 
little  wench ;  but,  perhaps  because,  "as  the  husbuud  is, 
the  wife  is,"  she  had  grown  stout,  coarse,  and  red-faced. 
She  wore  false  hair  with  shameless  indilference  as  to  the 
fact  being  known — having  apparently,  like  Queen  Bess, 
wigs  of  different  colours,  which  she  wore  as  they  came 
to  hand — and  she  affected  a  "  loud  "  style  of  dress ;  but 
she  was,  nevertheless,  a  busy,  good-natured,  and  useful 
woman,  and  had  made  a  very  good  wife  to  the  husband 
she  had  chosen. 

The  conversation  between  Flood  and  his  wife,  as  they 
bent  over  the  fire  in  the  little  room,  was  of  a  serious 
and  absorbing  nature. 

And  this,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding a  faint  creaking  of  the  boards  in  the  pas- 
sage outside  the  room,  and  of  the  door  of  the  room  itself, 
they  were  profoundly  unconscious  that  at  a  certain  point 
the  door  opened  about  four  inches,  and  there  peeped 
through  the  crevice  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  pale,  but 
beautiful  girl,  whose  appearance  in  the  bar  that  evening 
had  given  rise  to  so  much  commotion. 

This  young  girl  stood  at  the  open  door  to  listen !  It 
is  not  a  dignified  nor  a  noble  action — we  admit  it; 
and  yet  let  us  entreat  the  reader  not  to  judge  poor 
Janet  Flood  too  harshly  for  it.  If  ever  woman  had 
excuse  for  breaking  that  rule  of  honour,  surely  she  had ; 
and  she  believed,  in  her  own  true  and  innocent  heart, 
that  the  end  did  in  this  case  justify  the  means. 

Whon  the  white  face  of  Janet  Flood  appeared  at  the 
door,  it  was  Abel  who  was  speaking. 

"  The  time  draws  on,"  he  said.  "  Only  a  week — the 
Peewit  is  due  next  Friday,  and  he  will  be  here." 

"  Aud  thank  God  for  it !"  cried  the  woman,  involun- 
tarily. "  I  do  long  to  see  the  lad,  and  so  I  tell  'ee, 
Abel,  in  spite  of  all,  I  do.  He's  my  own  son,  after  all, 
:uid  a  good  son  he's  been  to  us — a  good  son." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Madge,"  said  the  husband,  "  you'd 
better  dry  up!  What's  the  use  o'  snivelling  and  snig- 
gering, and  working  yourself  up  over  the  boy,  when  you 
ought  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  him.  Curse  him, 
say  I,  and  his  infernal  gold !  What  did  he  want  to  send 
it  hero  for  ?   Wo  was  doin'  well  enough  till  that  came, 

aud  then  " 

"  Was  it  7i  is  fault  that  the  gold  became  your  ruin, 
Flood  ?"  interposed  the  woman.  "Did  Tie  tell  you  to 
iculate  with  it,  and  to  make  ducks  aud  drakes  of  it  ? 
I  knew  well  enough — I  saw  what'd  come  of  it,  and 
warned  you  then,  that  you'd  rue  the  day  you  ever 
touched  what  was  none  of  yourn,  and  you've  done  it. 
You  laughed  at  me,  then,  Abel,  and  now  you're  afraid 
to  look  your  own  son  in  the  face." 

"  Afraid !  I  afraid  ?"  cried  the  exasperated  husband ; 
"it's the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  ever  man,  woman,  or 
child  dared  tell  me  that.  Afraid !  Not  I ;  let  him 
come — let  him  come,  and  do  his  best  and  his  worst. 
He  can't  have  his  money — that's  a  sure  thing." 

"  No,  poor  lad,  ho  can't  have  that — more  s  the  pity ! 
Aud  maybe  that's  all  he  has  to  trust  to  when  he  comes 
home.  It'll  be  a  pleasant  meeting,  Abel  Flood,  for  you 
and  for  me,  anyhow.  I'm  all  of  a  cold  shiver,  when  I 
think  I  see  him  standing  there,  asking  for  the  savings 
of  his  lifetime,  and  you  telling  him  it's  all  chucked  into 
the  6ea." 

"I  don't  care;  it  can't  be  helped,"  replied  Flood, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  swaggering  words,  was  whiter  in 
the  face  than  his  poor  wife;  "you  wouldn't  have  me 
knock  him  on  the  head  the  moment  he  comes  into  the 
house,  would  you  ?" 

"  For  God's  sako  don't,  Abel— don't  talk  like  that !" 
cried  the  wife,  showing  by  the  terror  she  displayed, 
that  the  same  thought  had  crossed  her  mind  also.  "  I 
wouldn't  so  much  mind,"  she  continued, "  if  it  wasn't  for 
Janet.  It  would  have  been  a  good  match  for  her,  and  I 
do  believe  she  loves  him,  long  as  it  is  since  they  met." 

The  listener  heard,  and  her  cheek  crimsoned  at  the 
allusion  to  herself.  Then  she  became  deadly  pale,  and 
the  hand  which  rested  on  the  door  trembled  so  vio- 
lently, that  she  perforce  dropped  it  to  her  side. 

Flood  did  not  vouchsafe  any  answer  to  his  wife's  re- 
mark, but  ho  sat  looking  into  the  fire  moodily,  and 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  dilemma  into  which  his  own 
dishonesty  had  brought  him.  Sometimes  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  light  of  the  matter,  and  to  persuade  him- 
self that  his  own  son  could  not  be  hard  upon  his  father ; 
but,  when  he  reflected  on  the  magnitude  of  the  amount 
— on  the  fact  that  Walter  Flood  had  been  separated  from 
him  for  so  many  years,  that  all  natural  ties  and  sym- 
pathy might  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  died  out  in 
him  —then  he  trembled.  Was  there  no  way  of  escape  ? 
ho  asked  himself;  no  possibility  of  raising  the  money, 
or  part  of  it  ?  no  crime  ? 

At  that  point  the  man  always  stopped  short._  There 
was  a  crime;  one  that  had  flashed  across  his  miud 
many  a  time,  and  every  time  more  and  more  vividly. 
And  as  he  sat  by  the  waning  fire  that  night,  he  found 
himself  unconsciously  arranging  the  details  of  it. 

Suddenly  the  utter  BUence  of  the  house  was  disturbed 
t>v  a  loud  rapping. 

"Both  Flood  and  his  wife  started  up,  and  stood  looking 


one  at  the  other,  with  faces  ashy  white,  and  wild,  con- 
science-lighted eyes. 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  the  man,  in  a  whisper. 

"  What  should  it  be  but  some  late  customer  ?"  re- 
turned the  woman:  "don't  heed  'em.  We've  closed, 
and  that's  enough.' 

"  Right,  right,"  ho  answered,  but  with  nervous  trepi- 
dation. "Ah!  how  comes  that  door  open?"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Open!  Is  it  open?"  said  Mrs.  Flood;  "why,  so 
'tis!    The  wind,  I 'spose." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  I  swear  I  closed  that  door,"  said 
Flood ;  "  somebody's  been  listening  " 

He  then  opened  the  door  widely  as  he  spoke,  and 
looked  into  the  passage,  but  it  was  empty.  At  the  first 
sound  of  knocking  Janet  had  disappeared. 

While  he  stooa  there,  with  his  hand  upon  the  door, 
that  knocking  came  again ;  this  time  louder,  and  more 
imperative  in  its  tone.  Still  Flood  hesitated,  and  his 
wife  counselled  silence.  But  when  minute  after  minute 
had  elapsed,  and  the  stranger,  whoever  he  was,  showed 
no  signs  of  any  intention  to  give  in,  but  rather  handled 
the  cudgel,  which  he  appeared  to  carry,  with  increased 
vigour  and  effect,  Flood's  patience  fairly  gave  way. 

Give  us  the  light,"  he  said ;  "  I'll  tackle  him,  who- 
ever he  is." 

Madge  Flood  handed  a  tin  candlestick,  in  which  about 
two  inches  of  tallow  candle  guttered  in  the  wind ;  and 
as  she  did  so,  there  was  a  peculiar  expression  on  her  fac<\ 

"It  may  be  somebody  for  a  bed,"  she  said,  "and 
'tisn't  one  of  our  lot,  so  don't  make  too  much  noise 
over  'em.    Recollect  there's  Steve  in  the  tap-room." 

Abel  Flood  nodded  his  head  significantly.  Those 
words  expressed  to  him  more  than  he  chose  to  confess, 
even  to  himself.  They  showed  him  that  his  own 
unspoken  thoughts  were  shared  by  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  ;  and  so,  acting  upon  that  discovery,  he  stole  on 
tiptoe  to  the  door. 

While  the  knocking  yet  continued,  Flood  slipped 
the  bolts,  and  quietly  dropped  the  chain,  then,  shading 
the  light  with  his  hand,  looked  over  that  to  his  customer. 

A  young  man,  wearing  a  fur  cap  and  a  rough  pea- 
jacket,  stood  in  the  street  before  the  door.  A  spotted 
silk  bandana  wrapped  up  his  throat,  and  partly  hid  his 
features.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  bundle,  tied  in 
a  handkerchief,  and  in  the  right  a  pistol,  which  he 
grasped  by  the  barrel,  in  order  that  he  might  pummel 
at  the  door  with  the  steel-plated  butt-end. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  gruff  voice,  "you' recome 
at  last.    Are  ye  all  deaf  or  daft  here  ?  " 
'  "What  do  you  want,  thundering  at  the  door  at  this 
hour?"  asked  Flood. 

"  Want  ?  1  like  that,"  said  the  other.  "  Why,  what 
should  a  fellow  want,  but  a  shake-down  p" 

"  If  you  want  a  bed,  I'm  afraid  "  began  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Stuff!"  cried  his  customer,  squaring  his  elbows,  so 
as  to  render  closing  of  the  door  impossible.  "  Bed  or 
rugs,  easy-chair,  tap-room  table,  or  street-door  mat — 
anytbing'll  do;  but  here  I've  got,  and  here  I  mean  to 
bring-to,  so  heave  a-head,  master." 

Perhaps  Flood  did  not  care  to  argue  the  point  with 
the  young  man,  or  perhaps  he  saw  that  he  was  deter- 
mined. At  any  rate,  he  permitted  him  to  enter,  and 
then  restored  the  bolts  and  chains  as  noiselessly  as  he 
had  displaced  them. 

Then  he  conducted  the  stranger  into  the  little  room 
he  had  just  quitted. 

Madge  Flood  still  sat  by  the  fire,  apparently  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  it ;  but  as  the  young  man*  en- 
tered, she  scanned  him  narrowly,  and  apparently  came 
to  a  favourable  conclusion  respecting  him,  for,  though 
she  grumbled,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  she  consented  to  do  her  best  to  provide  the  re- 
quired bod. 

And  this  having  been  arranged,  she  was  further  won 
over  by  the  young  man,  who  pleaded  a  long  sea-voyage, 
to  put  on  another  shovel  of  coal,  and  to  brew  three  stiff 
glasses  of  Irish  whisky  punch,  the  third  being  for  her 
own  consumption,  in  accordance  with  a  habit  which  she 
admitted  she  had  learned  in  the  army,  while  her  hus- 
band served  as  sergeant  in  the  good  city  of  Dublin. 

"And  so,"  said  Flood,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire, 
"you've  just  come  from  aboard  ship,  sir?" 

"Yes;  I've  had  four  good  months  of  it,  and  I  am  not 
sorry  to  find  myself  with  a  Christian  roof  over  my  head 
at  last,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  You're  not  a  sailor,  I  should  guess,  in  spite  of  your 
coat  ?"  remarked  the  host. 

"  A  sailor  ?  No ;  I  only  sail  when  I  can't  ride.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  get  from  Australia  to  Old  England  by 
land,  as  you  know." 

"  Australia  !"  cried  Mrs.  Flood,  as  she  set  down  her 
glass.  "  Ah !  we  ought  to  know  something  about  that 
place  ;  it's  where  our  only  child  is,  more  s  the  pity ! 
Maybe  you've  mot  the  poor  lad  in  your  goings  about. ' 

''  Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  known  him  if  I  had,"  re- 
turned the  stranger,  who  had  a  rosy  cheek  and  a  twink- 
ling eye,  and  a  merry,  laughing  way  with  him. 

That's  true,"  said  the  host,  with  a  smile ;  "  but 
Madge,  here,  good  soul,  fancies  everybody  in  Mel- 
bourne and  thereabouts  must  know  Walter  Flood  as 
well  as  his  own  mother." 

The  young  man' s  eyes  glistened,  and  the  smile  died 
from  his  lips  at  those  words;  but  he  answered,  with  an 
air  of  assumed  indifference. 

"  Walter  Flood  f  he  said.   "  I  know  him  well.  He 


was  the  last  man  I  met  on  the  quay,  before  I  stepped 
on  board  the  Nipper;  and,  by  the  way,  if  I  don't  mis- 
take, he  told  me  he  was  coming  home  in  the  Peewit, 
which  was  to  start  next  day,  or  the  day  after.  And  so 
he  is  your  son,  ma'am  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  there's  a  roof  above  us,"  she  replied. 
"  But  it's  years  and  years  since  I  saw  his  chubby  face. 
He  was  a  child  then,  and  I  can't  think  of  him  as  a  man, 
no  more  than  I  can  fly.  But  if  you  know  him,  you  know 
what  he's  doing — whether  he's  rich  or  poor?" 

"  Why,  you  ought  to  know  that,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Surely  he  doesn't  forget  to  write  to  you — to  send  you 
a  trifle  now  aud  then — to  remit  " 

"  The  less  said  about  that  the  better,"  interrupted 
Abel  Flood.  "  Children  are  not  so  ready  to  think  of 
far-off  parents,  and  time  and  distance  weaken  the 
strongest  ties." 

"  So  they  do,"  answered  the  young  man,  the  colour 
dying  out  of  his  cheek  for  a  moment  as  he  spoke ;  "  but 
I  should  have  thought  that,  as  a  matter  of  security,  he 
would  have  sent  his  gold  direct  to  England,  and  would 
have  entrusted  it  to  your  safe  custody." 

"  One  would  have  thought  so,"  said  Flood,  nervously 
gulping  down  the  remainder  of  his  grog ;  "  but  there's 
no  telling.  Come,  Madge,"  he  added,  anxious  to  change 
the  subject;  "the  time's  getting  on — you'd  better  see 
what  you  can  do  for  this  young  man  in  the  way  of  a 
bed.    It's  very  little,  I'm  afraid. 

He  looked  at  his  wife  significantly,  and  their  eyes 
met. 

"  Well,  thero's  no  great  choice,"  she  observed.  "  It's 
lucky,  lor  once,  that  Peter  —  he's  our  stableman  —  is 
away  ill.  There's  his  room :  it's  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  a  little  near  the  stables ;  but  if  you  don't  mind  the 

mice  " 

"  Call  'em  rats  at  once,"  said  the  stranger,  laughing. 

"  Well,  maybe  there's  a  rat  or  two,  and  I  won't  deceive 
you.  But  you'll  sleep  none  the  worse,  after  your  voyage, 
I'll  lay  my  life." 

"  You  may  do  that,  missis,"  returned  the  other;  and 
he  took  up  his  bundle,  and  prepared  to  follow  Flood  to 
the  rear  of  the  house.  As  they  went,  Flood  took  occa- 
sion to  point  to  the  bundle,  and  to' remark — 

"  Sours  is  a  very  small  bundle  for  so  long  a  voyage." 

"  This !"  said  the  other,  with  a  laugh.  "  \  es,  it  would 
be  rather  light  luggage  for  a  voyage  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
this  bundle  contains  only  a  shirt,  a  few  necessary  arti- 
cles, and  the  tickets  of  my  luggage,  left  partly  on  board, 
partly  at  the  railway-station." 

As  this  was  spoken,  Ahe  two  men  descended  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  down  to  the  room  on  the  ground-floor 
spoken  of,  and  then  further  conversation  became  in- 
audible. 

Little,  indeed,  of  what  we  have  recorded,  had  been 
heard  by  one  most  interested  in  it. 

We  allude  to  the  fair  Janet,  who,  as  we  know,  re- 
treated to  her  own  room  on  the  arrival  of  the  stranger. 
She  heard  that  he  was  admitted — she  could  tell  that 
preparations  were  made  for  his  entertainment  —  and, 
with  a  strange  foreboding  of  evil,  founded  solely  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  desperate  straits  to  which  Flood  was 
driven,  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  put  up  a  prayer  to 
Heaven  for  his  safety. 

Then,  more  calm,  but  still  anxious,  she  went  to  the 
door  of  her  room,  determined  to  watch  over  and,  if 
necessary,  protect  the  stranger,  whoever  he  might  l>e, 
from  harm. 

To  her  unbounded  astonishment,  on  trying  the  door 
of  the  room,  she  found  it  locked ! 

(To  be  continued  m  our  next. 


Home  Talk. — Children  hunger  perpetually  for  new 
ideas,  and  the  most  pleasant  way  of  reception  is  by  the 
voice  and  the  ear,  not  by  the  eye  and  the  printed  page. 
The  one  mode  is  natural,  the  other  artificial.  Who 
would  not  rather  listen  than  read?  We  not  unfre- 
quently  pass  by  in  the  papers  a  full  report  of  a  lecture, 
and  then  go  and  pay  our  money  to  hear  the  self-same 
words  uttered.  An  audience  will  listen  closely  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  an  address,  which  not  one  inl 
twenty  of  those  present  would  read  with  the  same  at- 
tention. This  is  emphatically  true  of  children ;  they 
will  learn  with  pleasure  from  the  lips  of  parents  what; 
they  deem  it  drudgery  to  study  in  books;  and  even  if 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  they  desire,  they  cannot  fail  to 
grow  up  intelligent,  if  they  enjoy  in  childhood  and] 
youth  the  privilege  of  listening  daily  to  the  conversa-j 
tion  of  intelligent  people.  Let  parents,  then,  talk! 
much,  and  talk  well,  at  home.  A  father  who  is  habi- 
tually silent  in  his  own  house,  may  be  in  mny  respects] 
a  wise  man;  but  he  is  not  wise  in  his  silence.  We| 
sometimes  see  parents,  who  are  the  life  of  every  com 
pany  which  they  enter,  dell,  silent,  uninteresting  a 
home  among  their  children.  If  they  have  not  men 
activity  and  mental  stores  sufficient  for  both,  let  th 
first  provide  for  their  own  household.  It  is  better 
instruct  children,  and  make  them  happy  at  home,  tha 
it  is  to  charm  strangers  or  amuse  friends.  A  sile- 
house  is  a  dull  place  for  young  people — a  place  fro 
which  they  will  escape  if  they  can.  They  will  talk 
think  of  being  "  shut  np  "  there  ;  and  the  youth  w 
does  not  love  home  is  in  danger.  Make  homo,  then, 
cheerful  and  pleasant  spot.  Light  it  np  with  cheerful 
instructive  conversation.  Father,  mother,  talk  youl 
best  at  home 
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IX  SPITE  OF  THE  WORLD; 

on, 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  SECRET. 

BY  VANE  L  ST.  JOHN, 

Author  of  "  Under  the  SJuidtnc ;"  "  Watching  for 
tie  Damn,"  ifc,  S(c.,  Ifc. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
?  A  L  S  E  IEIE.VDS, 

Another  month  had  passed,  and  the  spring  had  arrive  J 
with  all  its  golden  promises.  Winter  had  fled  with  a 
sadden  flight ;  the  first  snowdrop  had  scarcely  unveiled 
;  timid  beauties  ere  the  whole  country  seemed  laugh- 
ing in  joyous  forgetfulness  of  the  past. 

At  1  alcon  Hall  little  change  had  taken  place,  except 
that  among  the  most  favoured  of  the  guests  was  Sebas- 
tian Durand,  the  guardian  of  Lady  Miriam. 

Against  his  admission  into  the  family  circle  Jules 
Davide  had  striven  hard — but  in  vain.  He  knew  him  to 
be  a  dangerous  antagonist,  because  he  was  an  honest 
man — a  man  whom  no  bribes,  no  pleadings,  no  induce- 
ments, iu  tact,  of  any  kind  could  induce  to  wander  from 
the  right  path. 

And  Captain  Legerby  was  still  there,  receiving  the 
best  possible  accounts  from  Leighton  Manor  of  his 
lather  s  health ;  for  Moses  Montroi  had  not  succeeded. 

The  extraordinary  inti- 
macy of  Lady  Zeia  and 
Jules  Da  vide  was  now 
matter  of  remark  for 
everybody. 

They  were  inseparable. 

They  rode  together, 
[aang  together,  danced  to- 
gether. The  one  seemed 
.  wretched  without  the 
other's  company ;  and 
they  made  no  secret  of 
their  growing  attachment. 

This  astonished  no  one. 
They  were  both  of  them 
Hach  strange  characters, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  that  they  should 
coalesce— it  would  rather 
hare  been  astonishing  if 
they  had  not.  The  great 
matter  of  wonder  was — 
what  was  Pietro,  the 
Italian  count,  thinking  of, 
that  he  allowed  such  an 
attachment  to  be  formed 
and  strengthened  ?  What 
was  he  doing ? 

Ah!  what  indeed ? 

More  than  he  knew 
himself — more  than  they 
thought  possible. 

When  Lady  Zeia  was 
the  presumptive  heiress 
of  Earl  Traverscourt,  of 
course  Count  Pietro  was 
her  ardent  admirer;  now 
that  he  knew  her  claim 
to  rest  on  very  slender 
ground*,  the  tide  had 
changed;  and  the  waves 

at  bis  greedy  heart  were  ebbing  towards  the  remoter 
yet  richer  shores  of  Lady  Miriam's  love.  Here,  how- 
ever, be  was  caught  in  a  trap  which  he  little  expected. 
Miriam  was  gentle,  beautiful,  accomplished ;  and  a  sham 
courtship  became,  therefore,  a  rather  dangerous  game, 
la  leas  than  a  month,  the  Count  was  desperately  in  love 
— in  love,  too,  with  one  who  cared  not  one  rush  for  him, 
hot  regarded  him  rather  as  an  enemy  to  be  watched 
withjealoos  dread. 

"I  (ear,  Lady  Miriam,"  said  Sebastian  Durand  one 
OTcanag,  as  be  was  walking  with  her  in  the  grounds, 
redolent  with  the  first  sweet  blossoms  of  spring.  "  I  fear 
on  but  slowly  with  our  case." 


"  My  enemy  ? — no.    He  was  ever  my  best  friend." 

"  When  it  suited  him,"  answered  Sebastian ;  "  now  it 
does  not  suit  him — and  accordingly  he  is  no  longer  your 
friend." 

"  Yet  no  enemy." 

"  Yes,  yes — an  enemy,"  cried  Durand,  vehemently ; 
"  he  love9  Lady  Zeia.    I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Loves  Zeia  !  no,  no ;  there  is  some  strange  mystery 
there ;  but  he  loves  her  not." 

Sebastian  Durand  walked  on  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence. 

At  length  he  said — 

"  Your  love  for  Jules  Da  vide  has,  you  confess,  departed 
for  ever." 
"  Yes." 

"  May  I  then  take  his  place,  Miriam  ?  may  I  hope  that 
my  earnest  endeavours  to  secure  your  welfare  may 
awaken  a  kind  feeling  in  your  heart  ?  I  love  you, 
Miriam — indeed  I  love  you  sincerely,  passionately  ;  will 
you  let  me  have  the  right  to  protect  you  as  your  affianced 
husband  ?" 

A  feeling  of  pleasure  stole  imperceptibly  into  Miriam's 
breast,  but  the  strange  spell  was  still  upon  her.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  already  begun  to  love 
Sebastian  Durand — so  her  fluttering  heart  told  her, 
and  the  sweet  sympathetic  feeling  when  they  met,  the 
hot  flush  which  mantled  to  her  cheek,  the  growing 
eagerness  for  his  coming. 

But  to  Jules  Davide  she  was  pledged — pledged  since 
her  youth ;  and  until  that  pledge  was  broken  there  could 
be  no  release  for  her,  no  freedom  of  heart. 


am  «mi!ed. 


-.  -r  ,  -  " ,  Mr.  Dur-ind,"  she  cried,  playfully, 
m  d  ran  really  had  a  personal  interest  in  it.  I  am 
re  I  Hall  never  be  able  to  repay  TOO  for  your  'l<;t...r- 
med  imL" 

"  Oh  yes,  you  will,"  he  answered,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
rnest;     yon  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  exact  a 

Miriam  did  not  answer,  and  Sebastian  Durand  con- 

"  Lady  Miriam,"  he  said,  very  earnestly,  "  there  is 
«  grest  obstacle  in  our  way,  which  we  have  neither  of 

sinV:i«nMy  >y<nsidered." 
W  And  that  is—  ?", 

'  fv.r  love  Jo."  Dr.  LW1«.  ' 

M  That,  sir,  has  long  since  yielded  to  another  feeling 
a  feeling;  of  diegost  and  contempt." 
"  That  is  well,  said  Durand. 

"  MMMMb  M  bag  m  fO*  '.',<■<  >\  mm,  you  loved  your 
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So,  though  her  soul  was  yearning  to  confess  her  in- 
ward thoughts  to  Sebastian  Durand,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  him  with  coldness,  and  to  throw  back 
apon  his  heart  the  great  tide  of  love  which  was  swelling 
over  it. 

"  I  am  the  affianced  bride  of  Jules  Davide,"  she  said 
firmly,  though  sadly,  "  and  I  dare  enter  into  no  other 
compact." 

"  His  affianced  bride !"  cried  Sebastian  Durand,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  the  affianced  bride  of  a  man  who  is  each 
day  insulting  you  by  making  love  to  another  before  yoar 
eyes  ;  who  was  your  friend  while  it  was  necessary,  and 
now,  for  the  sake  of  greater  gain,  has  cast  you  off ;  who 
cares  no  more  for  you  than  the  sea  cares  for  the  shore, 
which  it  caresses  and  forsakes  each  day !  Oh,  Miriam ! 
my  love  for  you  is  strong  and  honest.  I  care  not  for 
your  wealth.  Whether  you  became  my  wife  as  Lady 
Miriam  Traverscourt  or  as  Helene  Davide,  would  matter 
little  to  me,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  both  your,  elf 
and  I  would  be  saved  from  much  trouble.  I  care  only 
for  you — for  your  bright  eyes — your  sunny  heart.  I  am 
your  faithful,  watchful  friond.  I  am  schooling  your 
mother  into  forgetfulness  and  strength.  We  shall  yet 
upset  all  their  schemes  by  tho  simple  ngency  of  truth, 
(five  me  strength  to  persevere,  by  consenting  to  become 
rny  wife.  Speak  for  the  futnrc,  when  you  are  released 
from  all  these  trammels  of  false  love :  I  am  well  content 
with  the  present." 

His  manner  was  earnest — full  of  eager  entreaty.  Lady 
Miriam  felt  strangely  perturbed. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  again,  Sebastian,"  she  said,  calling 
him  by  his  Christian  name  for  the  first  time,  do  not 
press  mo  now.  What  may  be  in  the  future,  let  the 
future  bring.  I  am  at  present,  at  least,  his  affianced 
bride,  Such,  until  ho  releases  me,  I  must  remain." 


"  This  is  nothing  but  madness,"  urged  Durand.  "  H  its' 
this  man  some  spell  over  you,  that  you  fear  to  release 
yourself  ?" 

"I  fear  he  has,"  said  Miriam.  "Even  now  I  dread 
his  presence;  when  I  speak  to  him,  my  strength  leaves 
me ;  when  he  addresses  mo  in  anger,  I  tremble  as  if 
before  my  judge." 

"The  coward!"  muttered  Durand,  "he  has  seen  this 
and  encouraged  it.  I  will  be  the  one  to  break  the 
oharm.  Fear  him  no  longer,  Miriam,  for  it  will  not  b>= 
long  ere  I  drag  from  him  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  and 
deceit  which  he  wears.  Meanwhile,  dear  ono,"  he 
added,  bending  over  her  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  \\et 
lips,  "  I  shall  dare  to  hope.  I  feel  we  are  not  indifferent 
to  one  another.  I  oame  l»ere  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
another— I  almost  venture  to  think  I  have  secured  my 
own." 

Miriam  did  not  repulse  him ;  her  heart  told  her  how 
much  she  loved  and  respected  him — how  much  sho 
trusted  him,  admired  him,  and  hoped  for  his  welfare. 

And  that  welfare  ? 

Did  not  her  heart  tell  it  was  bound  up  in  her  own  ? 

The  evening  waned  into  night ;  and  the  guests  at 
Falcon  Hall  were  gathered  together  for  a  dance  in  tho 
large  drawing-room — the  room  where  Miriam  had  heard 
the  first  fatal  conversation  between  Zeia  and  her  lover. 
It  was  somewhere  about  midnight,  when,  after  she  had 
been  dancing  with  Count  Pietro,  she  saw  Sebastian 
Durand  approaching  her. 

She  was  alarmed  by  the  malignant  tire  in  his  eye,  and 
the  triumphant  smile  upon  Ids  lip,  and  regardless  of 

her  partner  she  approach- 
ed him. 

—  ■       ,  "Miriam,"     lie  said, 

"como  with  mo." 

"  You  will  excuse  me, 
I  am  sure!"  she  exclaimed, 
turning  to  tho  Count ; 
"  my  guardian  wishes  to 
speak  with  me." 

"Oh!  certainly,"  said 
Pietro,  with  a  slight  sneer ; 
"  guardians  are  privileged 
people." 

But  the  sneer  was  lost; 
thoy  had  already  quitted 
the  room. 

Without  uttering  ono 
word,  Sebastian  Durand 
led  Lady  Miriam  out  into 
tho  grounds,  and  up  the 
steps  leading  to  the  ter- 
race, until  they  reached  a 
little  recess  close  by  tho 
conservatory.  Here  they 
could  distinguish  voices, 
and  Miriam  was  about  to 
remonstrate. 

It  was  useless,  however, 
as  Sebastian  held  her  wrist 
as  in  a  vice;  and  whispered 
iu  her  ear,  iu  earnest  en- 
treaty— 

"  Silence,  or  we  shall  bo 
discovered !  It  is  for  your 
own  good." 

Tho  speakers  within 
were  talking  earnestly. 

"  Zeia,"  said  a  voice— 
the  voice  of  J  ulos  Davide — 
"  on  one  condition,  I  will 
consent  to  do  all  you  ask." 

"  And  that  condition  ?" 

"Can  you  ask  me,  Zola?"  returned  Davide ;  "you, 
who  know  my  feelings  so  well." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  !"  she  continued. 

"Yes — yes — though  you  will  not  confess  it,"  cried 
the  young  physician,  "you  understand  me  well!  I 
lovo  you,  Zeia ;  I  am  following  your  behests,  becoming 
your  slave,  and  am  I  not  to  bo  rewarded.  Will  you  bo 
my  wife,  Zola  '(  Oh !  tell  me,  do  you  love  mo  sufficiently 
to  be  my  wife  ?" 

Miriam's  heart — in  spito  of  herself— stood  still  while 
this  answer  was  coming.   It  came  quickly. 

"Yes." 

Then  thero  was  an  interval  of  silence — au  interval 
during  which  Miriam  knew  that  they  wero  interchang- 
ing the  first  caresses  of  affection. 

At  length  Zcla  spoke. 

"  Remember,  Jules,  what  you  have  promised !" 
"  Yes— yes — I  know  all." 

"  This  Miriam,  whom  you  brought  with  you  to  sup- 
plant mo,"  continued  tho  dark  lady,  "  must  remain  iu 
the  character  of  your  sister  for  ever." 

"Yes." 

"The  proofs  being  destroyed  before  tho  trial  conns 
ou,  of  course  sho  fails  to  prove  her  identity,  my  mother 
receives  the  property,  and  I  become  the  heiress." 

"Quite  so.'' 

"You  will  uot  swerve,"  said  Lady  Zeia;  "you  will 
not  flinch  at  tho  last." 

"No,  no,  dear  one— no!"  cried  Davido,  with  a  very 
natural  assumption  of  passion  ;  "  I  am  yours  till  death. 
Without  me  they  can  do  nothing;  und  I  henceforward 
am  in  the  lists  against  them." 

"  The  scoundrel !"  mutterod  Sebastian. 

"  Baeo  love— false  friend !"  murmured  Miriam. 
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"Bat  this  suspicion  of  yours  regarding  her  mother?" 
cried  Lady  Zola.    "  What  of  that  ?" 

"  I  will  discover  the  truth  of  that  ere  long,"  said 
Davido;  "  meanwhile,  you  must  assist  me." 

"How?" 

"By  appearing  utterly  indifferent  to  me.  I  will  ex- 
plain why.  If  I  seem  to  be  still  fond  of  Miriam,  she 
will  probably  tell  me  this  secret,  which  is  our  last  ob- 
stacle." 

"  Agreed !  From  this  moment  wo  seem  to  bo  utterly 
estranged." 

"  Good— if  you  can  keep  up  the  character." 

"Oh! -pray  do  not  imagine  otherwise,"  cried  Zela, 
with  somo  irony ;  "  if  you  can  keep  up  the  character, 
you  may  be  quite  certain  I  can.  Let  us  now  return  to 
the  ball-room."  » 

And  so  saying,  she  took  his  arm,  and  they  re-entered 
the  drawing-room  together. 

Miriam  wept ;  her  whole  strength  seemed  forsaking 
her,  and  she  tottered  away  from  this  scene  of  betrayed 
affection. 

But  a  strong  arm  was  near  her. 

Sebastian  Duraud  supported  her,  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart. 

"  Come,  Miriam — my  Miriam,  I  hope,  after  this.  You 
know  now  with  whom  you  have  to  deal.  Be  very  cau- 
tious, and  tight  hiin  with  his  own  weapons.  Can  you 
pretend  to  love  him  still  ?" 

"  No— no.   1  cannot." 
,  Sebastian  thought. 

"  Unless  you  do,  wo  shall  never  discover  his  plan," 
he  said,  dejectedly. 

"  Yes— yes,  we  can,"  cried  Miriam.  "  Oh  !  Sebastian, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  felt  revenge.  For  the  sake 
of  this  revenge,  I  confess  to  you,  what  you  wished  me 
to  confess  before.  I  love  you,  Sebastian,  and  will  be 
your  wife — on  one  condition,  too,  as  Lady  Zela  said, 
that  you  assist  me  in  my  revenge." 

"  Yes — yes,  Miriam !"  exclaimed  Durand,  pressing 
her  to  his  heart.  "  I  am  yours — yours  for  ever,  in  every- 
thing. Between  us  we  will  frame  a  scheme  which  will 
require  a  far  stronger  impediment  to  check  its  progress 
than  the  united  baseness  of  Lady  Zela  and  the  Creole 
doctor.  But  yet,  Miriam — if  you  will  be  guided  by  me 
— you  must  assume  towards  Davide  a  demeanour  which 
will  lead  him  to  suppose  that  he  is  still  far  from  indif- 
ferent to  you." 

There  was  a  struggle  in  Miriam's  heart.  _ 

"  It  is  hard  to  deceive  anyone,"  she  said.  "  I,  who 
never  yet  betrayed  a  soul,  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  to 
my  feelings  to  begin  now.  However,  I  will  say  nothing 
to  him  which  will  allow  him  to  imagine  that  I  have 
heard  this  conversation  between  him  and  Lady  Zela. 
Do  as  you  please,  Sebastian ;  I  will  not  stand  in  your 
way." 

I'hey  then  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

Nothing  for  some  hours  happened  to  disturb  the 
pleasure-seekers.  Some  surprise  was  certainly  excited 
by  the  evident  attention  of  Jules  Davide  to  his  "  sister  ; 
the  still  more  evident  grief  ot  Lady  Falcon,  and  the 
extraordinary  reserve  of  Lady  Marion  and  Walter 
Romaine.  Captain  Legerby  seemed  quite  in  his  ele- 
ment ;  and  quite  regardless  of  the  determined  efforts  of 
Marion  to  avoid  him,  and  the  weight  of  woe  or  fear 
which  seemed  overwhelming  the  lovers.  Count  Pietro 
made  desperate  love  to  Lady  Zela ;  Legerby  made  him- 
self agreeable  to  Lady  Mary  Ladmore;  and  all  for  a 
time  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

About  three  in  the  morning,  however,  when  the 
dancers  were  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  fatigued,  and 
the  lamps  seemed  to  burn  dimly — though,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  which  were  dim — one  of  the 
servants  entered  the  room  mysteriously,  and  called 
Lady  Falcon  and  the  Captain  out. 

In  the  hall  was  James,  the  irian-servant  of  Legerby, 
who  stated  that,  as  he  returned  from  the  town,  where 
his  master  had  sent  him,  he  met  a  carriage,  inside  which 
were  Walter  Romaine  and  Lady  Marion.  He  called  to 
the  coachman  to  stop,  but  they  were  going  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace,  and  paid  no  heed. 

Captain  Legerby  raved  and  stormed  with  anger. 
Lady  Falcon  wept. 

"  I  have  lost  one  child !"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  UNKNOWN. 

The  Marquis  of  Leighton  was  quite  delighted  with  his 
new  guest,  young  Moses  Montroi. 

The  Jew  had  the  knack  of  making  himself  agreeable 
to  most  people,  and  to  the  Marquis  he  was  more  than 
usually  atfable,  almost  descending  to  fawning,  to  gain 
the  favour  of  his  host. 

Lord  Leighton  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are 
greatly  influenced  by  adulation ;  and  Moses  Montroi, 
who  was  a  great  observer  of  character,  at  once  com- 
menced a  system  of  flattery — praising  the  Marquis  even 
for  his  evidences  of  selfishness  and  absurd  prejudice. 

Lilian  Pentravers,  however,  was  as  observant  of  cha- 
racter as  Moses,  aud  at  once  saw  that  the  young  Jew 
was  aiming  at  becoming  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Leigh- 
ton household.  It  was  her  game,  therefore,  to  pretend 
to  be  exceedingly  sbtuck  by  Lis  appearance,  and  to  lead 
him  to  suppose  that  he  would  obtain  by  marrying  her 
the  .greater  part  of  the  Leighton  Manor  proparjty. 

So  the  month  passed.  The  golden  dropa  baa  never 


once  been  put  in  requisition  ;  the  Marquis  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  become  younger  and  moro  hearty  every  day. 
Moses  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  Lilian,  who 
watched  him  with  unswerving  vigilance,  receiving  mean- 
while all  his  kindnesses  with  the  u(  most  graciousness. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Marquis  called  Moses 
Montroi  into  his  study. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  yon,"  he  said,  mysteriously. 

"1  shall  appreciate  the  having  been  your  eonudaut,  I 
assure  you,"  returned  the  Jew,  courteously. 

"  1  think  you  are  discreet,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  that 
is  why  I  speak  to  you.    You  know  my  son  Charles?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  do,  as  you  are  well  aware." 

"Ah!  ah!"  laughed  tho  Marquis ;  but  his  laugh  was 
short  and  nervous ;  "  yes — yes ;  money  matters,  and  so 
on — loaus,  aud  so  on.  But  this  is  a  rather  different 
matter — love,  and  so  on." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  Is  the  Captain  about  to  be  married  ?" 
inquired  Moses,  innocently. 

"No,  no;  he's  not  going  to  marry;  it's  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  so  on,"  replied  the  Marquis.  "  I  am  speaking 
of  myself." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Moses,  opening  his  eyes 
with  astonishment.    "  I  must  stop  this,"  he  thought. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Lord  Leighton,  "  I  am  thinking  of 
getting  married." 

"Married! — Ah!  ah!  I  wish  you  joy,"  cried  the. 
Jew,  in  a  cracked  voice. 

"  Yes;  I  have  been  a  widower  now  some  ten  years, 
and  I  don't  see  why' I  should  remain  so  any  longer." 

"  No — no,  of  course,"  said  Moses ;  "  and  who,  may  I 
ask,  is  the  fortunate  lady  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  and  so  on— can't  you  guess  ?" 

"  Guess— not  I." 

"  Why,  Lilian  Pentravers,  of  course,"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis ;  "  she  is  pretty,  and  so  on." 

"Lilian  Pentravers!"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  his  wonder  and  impatience.  "  Why, 
she's  your  ueice !" 

"Ah!  ah!  and  so  on,"  laughed  the  Marquis ;  "people 
fancy  she  is  my  niece;  but  she  is  not.  No,  no,  she's 
merely  the  daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine — a  very  nice 
girl — and  so  on." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Jew,  drily — "  very  nice." 

But  he  made  no  further  remark.  His  thoughts  were 
concentrated  upon  the  one  overwhelming  idea,  that  by 
marrying  Lilian  Pentravers,  the  Marquis  was  placing 
beyond  his  reach  all  chance  of  securing  any  portion  of 
the  estate. 

"  When  is  this  marriage  to  take  place  ?"  he  asked,  at 
length. 

"Oh,  ah !  well,"  said  the  Marquis, "  there  is  no  occasion 
for  hurrying,  and  so  on.    No,  no ;  we'll  say  a  month." 

"  A  month !"  muttered  Moses ;  "  that  will  not  give 
me  time  to  stop  it." 

"  Eh  !  eh !  you  were  thinking  aloud,  and  so  on,"  said 
the  Marquis.    "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  that  you  were  very  imprudent,"  re- 
plied the  Jew,  boldly.  "  You  have  asked  my  advice  ;  I 
give  it  freely.  I  think  that,  in  marrying  Lilian  Pen- 
travers, you  are  simply  dragging  yourself  into  a  net — an 
ambuscade  laid  by  treacherous  hands." 

The  Marquis  started,  and  coloured. 

"  You  speak  plainly,  and  so  on,"  he  said ;  "  but  yon 
are  very  wrong.  I  have  known  Lilian  many  years,  and 
have  appreciated  her  worth ;  you  have  known  her  but 
a  month,  and  do  not  understand  her." 

"It  maybe  so,"  said  Moses,  "it  maybe  so;  but  I  beg 
of  you  to  think  before  you  rush  into  this.  Have  you  yet 
spoken  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  she  has  consented." 

"  No  doubt.    May  I  inquire  her  age  ?" 

"  Four-and-twenty." 

"  All !  six-and-twenty  years  younger  than  yourself. 
And  you  think  she  loves  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  think  so — respect,  and  so  on.  But, 
you  know,"  continned  the  Marquis,  sententious]}',  "  it 
is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  so  on  ;  and  1  must 
have  a  nurse,  if  I  cannot  have  one  to  love  me." 

"  And  what,  pray,  my  lord,  has  this  to  do  with  your 
son  and  myself?"  asked  the  Jew,  irritably. 

"  I  wish  you  to  break  it  to  him.  He  will,  I  know,  be 
greatly  enraged;  but  you  can  assure  him  that  he  will 
not  lose  anything.  I  shall  only  settle  a  small  sum  on 
Lilian  after  my  death.  You  see,  I  don't  want  to  make 
her  a  prize,  and  so  on,  for  any  young  spark  to  seize  on 
after  I  am  gone.  But  to  business :  go  to  Captain  Legerby 
— that  is  to  say,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  ;  let  him  know 
my  intention — I  mean  my  second  marriage,  and  so  on. 
Will  you,  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  if  you  so  desire  it." 

And  then  the  subject — as  between  them — dropped. 

That  evening  Moses  Montroi  wandered  into  the 
grounds,  just  as  the  sun  was  declining  over  the  distant 
hills,  and  gilding  the  silent  river.  As  he  neared  the 
wall — or,  rather,  high  hedge — which  separated  the  gar- 
den from  the  road,  he  saw  Lilian  Pentraver3  standing, 
with  some  gardening  utensil  in  her  hand,  looking  sadly 
on  the  ground. 

Leaning  over  tho  hedge,  and  gazing  intently  at  her. 
was  a  maii — a  young  man,  with  a  handsome,  though  a 
lowering  countenance. 

He  w  ore  a  low  felt  hat,  a  rough  pilot  coat,  and,  alto- 
gether, did  net  appear  the  gentleman.  A  quiet,  mean- 
ing leer  passed  over  his  features  as  ho  caught  sight  of 
her,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  what  §eemed  like  0 
roll  of  paper,  he  flung  it  towards  her. 


She  started  as  the  packet  fell  at  her  feet,  and  glanced 
at  the  spot  v.honco  it  came.  Then  a  paleness  as  of 
death  passed  over  her  features,  and  she  seemed  about 

to  fall. 

"  What  ails  you,  Miss  Pontravers  ?"  cried  Moses  Mon- 
troi, approaching. 

He  was  gazing  intently  at  her  face  as  he  spoke  ;  when 
he  turned  again  towards  the  hedge,  the  man  was 
gone. 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Montroi ;  only  a  momentary  weak- 
ness, cried  Lilian,  concealing  the  letter.  "  The  wea- 
tlier  affects  my  head,  it  is  so  very  changeable." 

"  It  is— almost  as  fickle  as  woman." 

Lilian  laughed— a  low,  forced  laugh- 

"  You  arc  satirical,  and  somewhat  cruelly  so,  this 
evening,  Mr.  Montroi,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  for  I  have  just  received  a  lesson." 

"  Ah,  truly  ?  from  a  lady  ?" 

"  No ;  but  stay— yes :  from  a  lady,  through  a  gentle- 
man. 

"  And  what  was  the  lesson  ?" 

"  It  taught  mo  never  to  believo  a  woman  who  say3 
that  she  loves,  unless  it  is  her  interest  to  love." 

Lilian  coloured. 

"  Still  better,"  she  said.  "  But  pray  do  not  continue 
these  enigmas;  tell  mo  straightforwardly,  to  what  do 
you  allude  ?"  •  .  ' 

"  I  allude,  Miss  Pentravers,  to  ypur  treatment  of  me," 
said  Montroi,  warmly. 

"  My  treatment  of  you  ? "  cried  Lilian,  laughing. 
"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  suro  I  have  always  treated 
you  in  the  most  friendly  manner!" 

There  was  110  uso  in  half  measures ;  he  saw  that  he 
must  speak  plainly. 

"  Throughout  my  short  intimacy  with  you,  Miss  Pen- 
travers," he  said,  "you  have  led  me  to  believe  that  I 
was  far  from  indifferent  to  you;  in  fact,  I  ventured 
to  hope  that  you  loved  me." 

Lilian  smiled.  .  .  1 

"  And  what,  sir,  has  changed  your  opinion  ?  Why  is 
it  that  you  assume  I  do  not  H" 

"  Assume  I  do  not  I"  muttered  he.  "  Why,  what  the 
deuce  does  the  woman  mean  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  intended  marriage,"  ho  said 
aloud. 

"  Ah,  indeed!— who  told  you?"  she  replied,  with  the 
greatest  nonchalance. 
"  The  Marquis.   Is  it  true  ?" 
"  Perfectly." 

"Then  I  confess  you  bewilder  me,"  continued  the- 
youngJew.  "  You  asked  me  this  moment  why  I  assumed 
you  did  not  love  me !"  / 

"I  did." 

"Well?" 

"  What  has  this  marriage  to  do  with  love  ?  I  marry! 
his  money,  not  himself,"  said  Lilian.  "  But,  seriously  I 
speaking,  you  had  no  right  to  think  I  liked. you;  and  ll 
candily  confess  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances — I 
that  is,  if  I  had  not  been  already — already  engaged — ij 
should  not  have  thought  of  you." 

Her  words  were  frank  enough— blunt  almost  to  rude- 
ness ;  but  there  was  something  in  her  manner  which 
seemed  to  declare  that  she  was  acting  a  part.  Hei 
sentences  came  with  difficulty,  and  her  eyes  moved  rest! 
lessly  from  her  questioner  to  the  break  in  the  hed^al 
where  the  stranger's  face  had  peered  through. 

She  looked  very  beautiful,  as  she  stood  there.  Even 
Moses  Montroi,  who  had  thought  of  her  but  as  a  rich 
prize,  felt  how  much  he  would  lose,  even  by  losing  her- 
self. 

Her  delicately  developed  and  matured  figure  was  set- 
off to  advantage  by  her  tightly-fitting  dress ;  her  long 
brown  curls,  escaped  from  her  straw  hat,  fell  over  her 
shoulders  in  rich  profusion  ;  her  dark,  pensive  eyes  werq 
now  flashing  with  unwonted  excitement,  and  her  cherrjl 
lips  working  somewhat  nervously,  while  the  little  wliitJ 
hands  clutched  convulsively  the  handle  of  the  rake] 
which  she  had  been  using. 

"  You  are  not  complimentary,  I  must  say,  Miss  PenJ 
travers,"  said  Moses,  in  a  voice  full  of  mortification  J 
"  however,  since  I  may  have  merited  this  most  cruel, 
reproof,  although  unconsciously,  I  will  withdraw." 

"  No,  no — do  not  say  that !"  cried  Lilian,  gazing 
timidly  around  her.  "  I  never  like  to  make  enemies. 
This  marriage,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  is  forced 
upon  me.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  offended,  or  hurt  your 
feelings.  1  must  be  his  wife,  because  his  fortune  must 
be  mine." 

"  Is  it  so  absolutely  necessary  ?' 

For  a  moment  the  young  Jew  forgot  wealth,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  everything,  in  the  beauty  of  her  eyeJ 
This  was  tKe  one  moment,  the  one  bright  thought,  thai 
Lilian  should  have  taken  advantage  of;  but  she  trades 
stood  him  not,  aud  said —  j 

"  Yes,  yes — it  is.   Good  uight."  i| 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Pentravers,"  said  Moses,  anfl 
moved  away.  j 

He  did  not  lose  sight  of  her,  however.  He  felt  coal 
vinced  that  something  out  of  the  way  was  on  the  tapfl 
and  lie  therefore  glided  behind  a  larfe  elm-tree,  whefl 
lie  could  still  watch  her  movements.  jj 

Immediately  he  had  left  her,  she  took  from  her  pocked 
the  letter  which  the  stranger  had  thrown  to  her,  and! 
lead  it  eagerly;  then  hastily  concealiu^r  it  again, 
threw  down  her  gardening  tools,  and  hastened  towards] 
the  house,  passing  so  near  to  2-1 1 •  ti..  •  he  could  sell 
the  ghastly  pallor  which  overspread  her  features. 
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"  Ha !  ha !"  he  thought,  "  there  is  some  mystery  here, 
by  which  I  may  yet  haTe  you  in  my  power!" 

And  he  followed  her  into  the  Hall. 

Once  there,  however,  he  went  up  into  his  own  room, 
and  dressed  himself  for  a  walk.  He  felt,  he  knew,  that 
the  letter  contained  an  appointment  for  Miss  Pentravers, 
and  resolved  to  watch  her  mcvements. 

By  nine  o'clock  evening  had  given  way  to  night,  and 
a  bright  moonlight  overspread  everything.  Moses  Mon- 
troi  kept  his  look-out  from  his  window,  and  just  as  the 
dock  struck,  he  saw  a  light  form  issue  from  Leighton 
House. 

In  that  light  form,  disguised  as  it  was,  he  recognised 
Lilian  Pentravers ;  and  muffing  himself  up  in  his  cloak, 


ad  evidently  no  fear  of  being  observed,  for 
once  looked  around  her,  but  made  her  way 
■aids  the  high-road.  The  night  was  so  dark, 
was  no  fear  of  detection ;  so  Moses  plunged 
r  her,  keeping,  however,  as  long  as  was  pos- 
t  the  hedge,  while  she  was  in  the  road, 
iide  the  town  of  Barnaby,  and  about  half-a- 
Leighton  Manor,  there  was  a  ruined  hut, 
for  years  been  uninhabited,  but  from  which, 
ision,  issued  coils  of  white  smoke,  and  the 
t  of  a  lamp.  Towards  this  Lilian  directed 
nd  on  reaching  it  entered,  hastily  closing  the 
1  her. 

[ontroi  crept  up,  and,  through  one  of  the 
1  the  ruined  sides,  saw  and  heard  all  that 
e  at  once  recognised  the  features  of  the  man 
ad  just  seen  leaning  over  the  wall  at  Leigh- 
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as  a  gleam  of  pleasure  on  his  face  as  the  girl 
was  far  from  being  an  echo  of  any  look 
ras  pale  and  agitated,  and  seemed  under 

ij"  said  the  man,  giving  her  a  familiar 
(  yen  brought  what  I  want  ?" 


u  No!  Why,  what  the  devil  ?"  cried  he  furiously. 

| "  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  must  have  it  ?  My  life  depends 
'  on  it,  mark  too.   You'd  better  go  back  and  fetch  it." 

"Nc  no?'  replied  the  girl,  shuddering,  "no,  no;  I 
will  do  it  no  more.    I  h»7e  brought  you  already  enough 
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*  laughed  he,  coarsely ;  "  you're  going  to 
!  And  so  you  think  you're  going  to  cheat 
ing  this  Marquis.   Bah !  I  won't  let  you." 

not  hinder  me." 


he  money,"  said  the  man,  taking  out 
atch.   "  There  is  plenty  of  time — go 

le  returned,  firmly. 

er,"  shouted  the  man.  "  Remember, 
we  are  alone ;  and  if  you  refuse  to 
»  a  terrible  revenge !" 

I  said,  and  turned  away. 

1  her  arm,  and  twisted  her  round,  be- 

Jo  had  died  away  from  her  Hps. 

;  to  deceive  me,  curse  you '."  cried  the 

in  a  emaiied  heap  at  his  feet. 

at  the  door  was  Imrit  violently  open, 

ri  stood  face  to  face  with  her  assailant. 


(To  be 


ued  in  oi<r  next.) 


THE  GRAND  LAMA. 
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as  Sovereign  Pot 
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i  is  an  individual  who  is  worshipped 
iff  by  the  Chinese,  and  as  the  Supreme 
«tian  Tartars  and  remoter  tribes  who 
it  vajt  country  between  the  Wolga 
►  the  Japan  Sen.  He  dwells  in  the 
>li,  which  is  romantically  and  magni- 
Q  tlio  summit  of  a  mountain,  around 
rarn  pooler  solemnly  rolls  his  majestic 

'the  Grand  Lama  is  about  «cven  miles 
pital  of  Ciiina.  The  followers  of  the 
re  aim  to  be  immortal,  and  to  be  the 

0  of  nil  virtue,  »ni™,  and  glory. 
j  appear  at  his  nhrine  for  public 

1  cosily  present*  and  Hpcirnens  of  the 
arts,  ail  of  which  are  tor  t'.o  benefit 


for  a  short  time,  they  rise  one  by  one,  and  devoutly  ap- 
proach the  throne.  It  would  be  unpardonable  profa- 
nity for  any  one  ever  to  kiss  his  toe.  He  does  not  deign 
to  speak  to  the  greatest  monarch,  or  even  to  return  a 
sisn  of  respect.  He  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  each 
individual,  and  the  person  thus  favoured  considers  that 
his  sins  are  all  forgiven ! 

Like  Mahomet,  the  Grand  Lama  is  careful  to  enjoin 
on  his  votaries  the  necessity  of  making  large  donations 
and  rich  presents  to  the  officers  of  their  religious  insti- 
tution.1 Those  who  are  the  most  orthodox  worshippers 
of  the  Grand  Lama  consider  that  he  never  dies,  but  that 
when  the  temple  which  contains  his  spirit  has  grown 
old,  or  become  infirm  by  disease,  he  merely  leaves  this 
worn-out  tabernacle,  and  seeks  a  youuger  and  stronger 
body.  Hence,  when  the  Grand  Lama  leaves  his  old 
temple,  he  passes  into  some  young  lama,  and  the  person 
thus  honoured  is  discovered  by  peculiar  signs  and  mani- 
festations which  he  practises,  and  which  signs  are  sig- 
nificant only  to  the  priests. 


A  RHYME  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Pat  the  faggots  till  they  crackle 

With  a  cheerful,  pleasant  sound, 
Till  their  light  gleams  out  in  welcome 

On  the  faces  gathered  round. 
Deck  the  roof  with  clust'ring  beiaies, 

Shining  in  the  quiet  light ; 
With  holly  branches,  slily  hiding 

Pearled  mistletoe  from  sight. 
Thus,  whate'er  our  habitation — 

Lowly  cot  or  lordly  dome — 
Let  us  nil  it  with  rejoicinsr, 

Let  us  make  a  Hirrr  Home  ! 

Erows  thore  are  that  shun  life's  sunlight — 

Hearts  that  strive  not  to  be  glad ; 
Not  to  such  comes  Christmas  cheering — 

He  delights  not  in  the  sad. 
Evermore  is  sorrow  waiting 

To  enshroud  us  in  despair — 
Day  by  day  tho  heart  is  learning 

The  philosophy  of  care. 
Yet,  at  this  joy -liallowed  season. 

Earnest  love  may  all  o'  crcomc — 
Christmas  thoughts  alcne  make  Christmas 

In  the  heart  and  iu  the  lions. 

Should  anger  rankle  still  with  many. 

We  wonld  gladly  woo  to  love ; 
If  we  lack  the  power  to  win  them, 

Let  us  hope  it  from  above. 
In  the  last  departing  moments 

Of  the  year  that  slowly  fades, 
Every  thoaght  of  wrong  were  better 

Let  us  say  "  Forgive,"  forgetting 
That  our  love  e'er  wished  to  roam — 

Christmas  is  the  time  when  Friendship 
Reigns  pre-eminent  in  Home. 
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Let  as  make  a  Hxvrr  Home  ! 


A  STRANGE  MEETING. 


J.  M.  S. 


"  YOB  are  about  to  become  one  of  our  neighbours,  I  see, 
Mr?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  like  to  meet  gentle- 
men r>>  amiable  as  you  seem  to  be,  sir." 

"  Sir,  you  aro  too  kind.  I  am  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  

"  No  matter ;  I  am  a  physiognomist,  and  am  seldom 
mistaken." 

"I  thank  you  foT  tho  good  opinion  you  have  been 
pleased  to  form  of  me.  But  excuse  me  ;  my  furniture 
is  coming  ID.  and  1  must  ceo  to  arranging  it. 

"  Do  not  incommode  yourself.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  ejsiat  you,  as  I  havo  nothing  whatever  to  do." 

The  person  who  spoke  thul  was  a  little  mini  of  fifty, 
with  a  lively  and  open  countenance ;  the  person  he  ad- 
dresser] wa  .  M.  Nevil,  who  was  about  taking  possession 
of  apartment*  he  had  hired  in  the  Ruo  St.  Hoiiore.  The 
officious  neighbour  accompanied  his  new  acquaintance 
to  his  rooms,  where  they  found  the  furniture  heaped  up 


id 

ui  I  in  most  ac 


mlrable  disorder.  Near  the  window  was  a 
which  a  number  of  lit.tlo  articles  had  been 
'iong  them  a  pile  of  old  cards  of  nddre.v.,  on 
Nevil'l  name  wan  written  in  a  very  luge  hand, 
i hour  took  one  of  them  up  mechanically,  and 
1  at  once  to  be  very  much  troubled. 


"What  is  the  matter?"  said  M.  Nevil.  "That  is 
my  name  on  those  cards." 

"Ah,  ve — very  well,"  rejoined  the  other,  flinging  the 
card  away,  as  though  it  burnt  his  lingers. 

"  Why,  do  you  know  me  ?"  asked  M.  Nevil. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Lis  neighbour.  "Oh  heavens!  I 
shall  faint!" 

And,  in  fact,  he  grew  very  pale,  and  his  knees  bent 
under  him.  M.  Nevil  hastened  to  his  aid,  placed  him 
in  a  chair,  and  went  for  a  glass  of  water.  When  he 
returned,  what  was  his  surprise  when  his  guest  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  s!tid.  in  a  contrite  tone — 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  villain,  and  must  make  you  immediate 
restitution !" 

"How  so?"  said  the  other.  "This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  seen  you ;  at  any  rate,  choose  a  more  seemly 
posture,  and  let  us  talk  the  matter  over  calmly." 

"  You  treat  me  with  too  much  kindness  ;  but  pray 
preserve  that  feeling  for  me  till  you  have  heard  all,  for 
L  shall  need  it.  Did  you  not  go  to  Marseilles  iu  1S23  t" 

"  I  did." 

"  Did  anything  happen  to  you  on  your  journey  ?" 

"  I  lost,  in  a  hotel  at  Lyons,  a  portfolio  with  fourteen 
thousand  francs  in  bank  bills.  All  the  inquiries  1  made 
were  fruitless ;  but  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
people  of  the  house  took  it." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  I  stole  it." 

"What?" 

"  Yes,  I !  But  let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened  :  I 
was  in  business  at  that  time,  but  bankrupt  and  in  despe- 
rate circumstances.  At  Lyons  I  lodgod  in  a.  room  along- 
side the  one  you  occupied,  and  which  you  had  just  left. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving,  I  found  that  I  had  forgotten  some 
papers,  and  went  up-stairs  for  them.  Our  rooms  joined 
each  other,  were  of  the  same  size,  and  furnished  alike, 
so  that  I  mistook  yours  for  my  own.  I  did  not  see  my 
papers,  but  found  your  portfolio,  which  you  had  left  in 
a  closet.  What  shall  I  say  ?  Instead  of  returning  you 
the  property,  which  I  could  easily  have  done,  for  your 
address  was  written  on  it,  I  made  uso  of  it  to  relievo 
myself  from  my  troubles.  My  ill-gotten  gains  pros- 
pered so  well  in  my  hands,  that  I  have  paid  my  debts 
and  made  some  mouey.  I  have  been  a  thousand  times 
on  the  point  of  restoring  you  your  money,  but  false 
shame  prevented  me.  But  now  that  chance  has  brought 
us  together,  I  have  only  to  say  that  your  money  is  at 
your  sen-ice,  with  legal  interest,  aud  I  can  hut  humble 
myself  before  you,  and  beg  you  to  pardon  my  villany." 

While  saying  this,  ho  made  another  effort  to  throw 
himself  at  M.  Nevil' s  feet ;  but  the  latter  hastened  to 
give  him  his  hand  in  sign  of  forgiveness.  He  would  not 
even  take-  any  interest,  but  merely  the  original  sum 
stolen. 


THE  MAGICIANS  OF  THE  EAST. 

TilE  East  is  the  home  of  the  occult  science,  and  as 
spiritualism  is  now  calling  on  us  to  revive  our  belief  iu 
such  matters,  narratives  of  t>c  doings  out  there  assume 
a  new  iuterest.  If  any  really  unexamined  physical  phe- 
nomena exist  in  connection  with  magical  professions, 
a  collection  of  fnets  is  the  way  to  investigate  them.  If 
the  "  llluminati "  aro  mere  impostors,  their  brother- 
impostors  in  the  East  will  probably  bo  found  ex- 
hibiting similar  tricks,  and  detection  will  bo  made 
easier. 

"Captain  — — ,"  says  a  modern  author,  "told  us  that 
when  the  contingent  was  iu  Central  India,  an  individual 
having  lost  some  of  his  possessions,  sent  for  a  Bheel 
conjuror,  who  having,  as  usual,  at  considerable  length, 
performed  various  mystic  rites,  at  last  placed  a  brass 
totah  (water-vessel)  on  the  ground,  and  commanded  it 
to  movo  towards  the  thief.  To  the  scandal  of  tho 
assembled  multitude,  it  progressed  steadily  towards  a 
ressaldar,  or  native  commandant  of  cavalry.  The  ma- 
gician was  shocked  (all  Orientals  are  courtiers)  at  the 
want  of  discrimination  evinced  by  his  familiar,  and 
expostulated  with  the  unmannerly  water-vessel,  which, 
however,  doggedly  clung  to  tho -spot  where  stood  tho 
ressaldar;  and  when,  by  way  of  creating  a  diversion, 
the  conjuror  commanded  it  to  indicate  the  hiding-place 
of  the  lost  WOperty,  it  moved  off,  with  cheerful  alacrity, 
towards  a  river-course,  where,  in  a  bag  known  to  belong 
to  the  samo  native  officer,  the  various  articles  wero 
discovered.  On  another  occasion,  the  Englishman  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  tlio  last  story  told  me  that  ho 
secreted  a  ring,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  the  imputed  powers  of  tho  conjuror  The  usual  pre- 
liminaries having  been  completed,  Captain   was 

directed  to  lay  his  hand  lightly  on  n  brass  saucer, 
which,  he  was  assured  would  indicate  the  spot  where 
the  ring  had  been  deposited.    This  accordingly  took 

place;  for  Captain  had  no  sooner  pressed  his  palm 

on  the  rim,  than  be  felt  tiie  saucer  start  beneath  it,  aud 
it  soon  brought  him  to  the  person  to  whom  the  ring 
was  consigned." 

We  may  adil  11k;  following  anecdote,  on  what  we 
believe  credible  authority  :  the  faculty  or  trick  is  si- 
milar to  that  exhibited  in  the  lloating  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  H  .    A  Brahmin  placed  a  brass  rod  per- 

pendiCularly  in  a  brass  saucer  ;  he  then  pressed  tlio  rod 
U0wH  wit  h  a  short  metallic  msco,  held  in  liis  right  hand, 
lie  asked  to  be  enveloped  in  a  blanket.  This  done,  tho 
blanket  was  again  removed;  tin;  Brahmin  was  in  tho 
same  position  relatively  to  tfie'maco  and  rod,  but  iviik 
his  leys  crossed,  apparently  sealed  iu  tho  air  ! 
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"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


CHRISTMAS, 
i. 

This  night  about  our  cheerful  hearth  we  gather  once 
again, 

A  circle  of  true  hoarts,  tried  links  in  Friendship's  firmest 
chain ; 

Tho  blaze  leaps  up,  tho  red  wine  flows,  the  laugh  is 

quick  and  free, 
Aud  even  home  seems  something  more  than  home  is 

wont  to  be. 

Tho  generous  glow,  the  swelling  heart,  the  eyo  to  tears 
surprised — 

The  sudden  pause  that  stills  our  joy,  yet  is  but  joy  dis-  |  "  Oh,  wherefore,"  cried  the  Spirit,  "  should  this  o'er- 

guised —  1     cloud  thy  brow  ? 

These  speak  a  presence  at  our  hearth,  unseen,  but  j  The  rough  wind  tries  the  branches,  and  the  wise,  with- 

knowu  aud  dear;  <     out  dit-rnay, 

Yes,  Christinas,  blessed  Christmas,  has  surely  entered  I  Mark  the  t'oul  and  cankered  blossoms  that  so  quickly 


Are  the  same  winds  and  waves  that  bring  the  good  ship 
swiftly  home." 


"  I  am  Christmas !"    From  his  reverie  the  ruined  mer- 
chant sprang. 

"  Christmas  !    All,  then  my  board  was  spread,  my  hall 

with  laughter  rang ; 
And  I  had  friends  about  me,  blithe  friends — where, 

whero  are  they  ? 
I  am  alone,  aioue  in  want,  and  this  is  Christmas 

Day! 

Of  all  I  loved  and  pampered,  not  one  is  with  me 
now  " 


nere  ! 


Warm  welcome  'neath  this 
roof-tree  to  that  presence 
of  delight ! 

All  peaceful  was  his  coming 
with  the  stars  of  yester- 
night ; 

Not  in  grandeur,  not  with 
splendour,  did  he  seek  us  as 
of  yore,     '  1 

But  pilgrim-wise,  in  silence 
passing  slow  from  door  to 
door ; 

Passing  slow,  and  at  each 
threshold  pausing  fondly  as 
a  friend, 

While  his  eyes  would  flash 
with  kindness,  and  with 
smiles  his  wrinkles  blend ; 

And  cheerly  'bove  the  howling 
of  the  night-wind  rung  hi3 
voice — 

"  I  am  Christmas  !  I  am 
Christmas!  Heed  my 
greeting,  aud  rejoice." 

ill. 

Not  for  rank  or  station  cared 
he,  not  a  whit  for  high 
degree, 

But  rather  on  the  lone  and 

poor  his  lingering  glance 

would  be. 
From  many  homes,  from  many 

hearts,  no  voice  responsive 

came, 

On  cheerless  walls  no  holly 

hung,  on  cold  hearths 

gleamed  no  flame : 
But  he  turned  not  thence  in 

anger;  for  the  sad,  the  poor, 

the  lone, 
He  had  truths  of  Christian 

wisdom,  and  words  of  kindly 

tone, 

And  his  glance  could  kindle 

gladness,  and  where'er  he 

entered — straight 
The  wretched  looked  up 

brightly,  and  the  hopeless 

grew  elate. 


"  I  am  Christmas!"  On  the 
mansion  just  darkened  fell 
the  sound. 

Where  in  6ilence  very  sadly 
were  the  great  ones  gath- 
ered round. 

The  stately  mother  heard  it ; 
but  as  mute  was  her  despair 

As  if  she  feared  to  wake  the  thing  so  coldly  cradled 
there. 

The  Spirit  whispered  tenderly,  "  The  Christian's  faith 
is  this, 

That  they,  the  loved,  who  leave  us,  are  but  gone  before 
to  bliss ; 

Though  sad  the  parting,  in  this  faith  he  bears  him  like 
a  man, 

And  he  welcomes  Christmas  bravely,  as  a  Christian  only 
can." 


"  I  am  Christmas!"    Quoth  the  widow,  by  the  embers 

crouching  low, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  Christmas  ?    Hark !  how  the 

rough  winds  blow, 
Hark  !  how  the  waves  are  roaring ;  see  the  petrel  wild 

with  glee; 

1  have  a  son,  one  only  son,  and  he  is  on  the  sea, 

Aud  my  heart  is  sick  with  fear  for  him."  Good 

heart,"  the  Spirit  said, 
"  Bid  it  take  strength,  poor  mother,  from  tho  fountain 

of  its  dread ; 

The  mighty  winds  tliat  make  the  wreck,  the  waves  that 
round  it  foam, 


fall  away." 


And  that  one  loaf— why,  Christmas  was  a  thing  of  fairy 

tale ! 

An  instnnt  paused  the  Spirit,  and  then  tenderly  it  said, 
"  Hard  is  this  fare,  oh !  gentlo  ones,  this  Christmas  feast 
of  bread ; 

But  happiness  is  less  with  those  whom  luxuries  sur- 
round, 

Than  with  the  few  whose  daily  wantB  their  daily  wishes 
bound." 

IX. 

"  Bejoico !"  To  age,  half  deafened  with  the  roar  of  life, 

"rejoice!" 

Brought  sudden  life;  but  mournfully  replied  the  falter- 
ing voice — 

"  Let  youth  obey  the  summons,  let  youth  enjoyment 
crave, 

The  world  is  cast  behind  ns,  our  face  is  to  tho 
grave, 

All  soberly,  all  sadly,  it  is  meet  henceforth  we  go." 

"No!"  shouted  Christmas, 
gaily,  "age  should  not  faro 
it  so; 

Life's  cup  is  sweet  unto  tho 
dregs,  so  those  who  drain 
it  see 

The  joy  of  this  world  but  pre- 
ludes the  bliss  of  that  to  be." 


"  I  am  Christmas !  I  am 
Christmas!  Heed  my 
greeting,  and  Tejoice !" 

Thus  above  the  boisterous 
winter  rang  out  tho  cheer- 
ing voice, 

Thus  on  his  lonely  minist'ring 
the  pilgrim  Spirit  went, 

Love  in  its  Christian  sem- 
blance to  a  cold  world  elo- 
quent ; 

Thus  every  gentle  spirit  and 
every  noble  breast 

Found  soothing  word,  ami 
kindly  glance,  and  balm  for 
hope  depressed ; 

And  thus  this  hour  by  every 
hearth,  in  every  heart  sin- 
cere, 

Is  Christmas  gladly  welcomed, 
as  he  is  welcomed  here. 
William  Sawvek. 


THE  OLD  YEAR. 


VII. 

"  I  am  Christmas ! "    It  was  echoed  in  a  noble  soul's 
unrest, 

In  the  laughter,  cold  and  hollow,  that  thrill'd  an  aching 
breast ; 

In  his  who  (from  his  dream  of  fame  awakened  long  ago) 
Now  wrote  for  bread.  "  I  must  rejoice,  since  thou  wilt 
have  it  so," 

He  said,  "  but  what  can  life  display  whence  I  a  joy  may 
claim?" 

Quoth  Christmas,  "This— although  to  thee  has  come  nor 

wealth  nor  fame, 
Is't  nought  that  for  thy  thoughts,  thy  truths— small 

seeds  in  darkness  sown — 
Thy  fellow-man,  made  wiser,  better,  blesses  thee  un- 

known?" 

VIII. 

"  1  am  Christmas !"  .  At  his  labour  the  toiler  heard  the 

sound  ;  .  „  1 . . 

It  seei/.ed  a  very  mockery  when  his  moist  eye  glanced 

around,  '*r«:-- 
When  it  met  that  wii'e  so  patient,  those  children  wan 

and  pale, 


Silently  and  solemnly,  with 
muffled  but  inevitable  foot- 
step, the  Old  Year  passes 
awav. 

We  hear  it  not — we  see  no 
shadow  of  the  giant  form  fall- 
ing across  our  path  ;  but  none 
the  less  does  it  pass  by,  mourn- 
ing over  the  sorrows  it  has 
witnessed — musing  sadly  over 
the  world  it  leaves  behind. 

Happily,  Christmas, the  sea- 
son for  mirth  and  rejoicing, 
comes  to  brighten  for  us  tho 
desolation  of  the  passing  year. 
In  its  presence  we  forget 
for  a  time  our  cares,  our 
sorrows,  and  even  the  sad 
thought  that  every  year  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  inevitable 
end. 

But  though  the  flight  of 
time  is  ever  depressing,  phi- 
losophy has  a  balm  for  it. 
Pointing  from  the  present  to 
the  future,  it  shows  that, 
however  dark  may  be  the  cloud  under  which  we  rest, 
there  is  sunshine  beyond. 

Bulwer  eloquently  says :  "  I  cannot  believe  that  earth 
is  man's  abiding  place.    It  can't  be  that  our  life  is  cast 
up  by  the  ocean  of  eternity,  to  float  a  moment  upon  its 
I  waves,  and  then  sink  into  nothingness !    Else,  why  is  it 
that  the  glorious  aspirations,  which  leap  like  angels 
from  the  temple  of  our  heart,  are  for  ever  wandering 
about  unsatished  ?   Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and 
:  clouds  come  over  with  a  beauty  that  is  not  on  earth,  and 
1  then  pass  off,  and  leave  ns  to  muse  upon  their  favourite 
I  loveliness  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  stars,  who  hold  their  fes- 
}  rival  around  the  midnight  throne,  are  set  above  the  grasp 
of  limited  faculties,  for  ever  mocking  us  with  their  un- 
!  approachable  glory  ?  And,  finally,  why  is  it  that  bright 
'  forms  of  human  beauty  are  presented  to  our  view,  and 
then  taken  from  ns,  leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  onr 
affections  to  flow  back  in  Alpine  torrents  upon  our 
hearts  ?   We  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of 
earth;  there  is  a  realm  where  tho  rainbow  never  fades 
— where  the  stars  will  be  spread  before  us  like  islands 
that  slumber  on  the  ocean — and  where  the  beings  that 
pass  before  us  like  shadows  will  stay  in  our  presence  for 
ever."   The  belief  in  this,  is  the  highest  triumph  of 
philosophy  and  religion. 
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THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS; 

A 

ROMANCE   OF  THE   GOLDEN  VALLEY. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   FIRST  ALARM. 

■ 

"  It  if  strange,"  Mid  Cuchillo,  as  he  heard  the  report 
of  rifle*  from  the  Ulet — "  it  is  strange  that  snch  a  sound 
cornea  thence  from  the  sooth,  for  the  camp  of  the  whites 
U  eastward,  and  that  of  the  red  warriors  westward." 

A  second  explosion  was  heard,  and  then  another,  to 
which  succeeded  a  continuous  fire.  Cnchillo  trembled 
at  first,  lest  a  third  party  might  be  in  search  of  the 
Golden  Valley  ;  but  remembering  that  a  large  number 
of  adventurer*  would  have  left  traces  behind  them,  he 
lay  quite  still,  concluding  that  the  sounds  must  proceed 
from  some  hunters  surprised  by  the  natives. 

Evening  had  fallen  over  the  desert  and  the  camp,  and 
red  clouds  marked  the  fiery  trace  of  the  setting  sun ; 
taw  earth  began  to  freshen  at  the  approach  of  night, 
aad  tksj  crescent  of  the  moon  grew  more  and  more  bril- 
liant. 

On  the  rising  ground  which  overlooked  the  whole 
entrenchment  arose,  as  we  have  said,  the  chiefs  tent, 

with  its  floating  banner.  A  feeble  light  from  within 
indicated  that  he  was  still  watching  ;  and  several  fires, 
made  in  holes  dug  in  the  sand,  or  surrounded  by  stones, 
to  prevemt  the  discovery  of  their  position,  threw  a  aub- 
dned  ngbt  around :  while,  in  ca^te  of  attack,  faggots 
wen  prepared  to  illumine  the  ramp.  Groups  of  men 
lying  down,  and  others  preparing  the  evening  meal, 
were  mingled  with  the  horses  and  mules,  who  were  eat- 
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herdsman, "  you,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  affairs  of  these  deserts,  can  you  explain  to  me  the 
cauue  of  these  shots,  which  we  have  been  hearing  ever 
since  noon,  and  which  can  only  be  fired  by  our  enemies 
the  Indians  P" 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  answered  Benito ;  "  but  cer- 
tainly they  must  have  some  good  reason  for  wasting  so 
much  powder — a  scarce  article  among  them.  It  appears 
probable  enough  that  poor  Cuchillo  is  captured;  or 
maybe  it  is  the  Senor  Gayferos,  who  was  sent  after  him. 
I  was  a  prisoner  among  these  Indians  in  my  youth,  and 
I  am  sure  they  must  be  torturing  some  captive." 

"  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  they  could  make  any  cap. 
tures  out  in  these  deserts  f" 

"  Why  not  f  replied  the  old  herdsman  to  this  new 
question  of  Baraia.  "  Our  friend  Cuchillo  has  not  re- 
turned for  two  days,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  their  tortures." 

"  Of  what  torture  speak  you  ?  It  could  not  have 
been  very  dreadful,  or  you  could  not  have  escaped  as 
you  have  done." 

"  You  think  so.  Well,  now,  in  my  idea,  to  bo  scalped, 
to  have  one's  flesh  torn  away  in  fragments,  and  to  bo 
burnt  before  a  slow  fire,  is  enough  for  any  man." 

"  The  devil !"  cried  Baraja.  "  But  it  is  surely  only 
when  they  are  greatly  enraged  that  the  Indians  act 
thus?" 

"  It  is  when  they  aro  in  good  humour ;  for  it  is  very 
I  rarely  they  are  not  so  when  they  have  taken  some  pri- 
soners. So,  if  your  evil  star  ordains  that  you  should  fall 
I  into  their  hands,  you  may  expect  what  to  receive  from 
I  thejovial  Apaches." 

His  story  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  Oroche. 
"  Senor  Diaz,"  said  he,  "  Don  Stephen  wishes  to 
speak  with  you  a  moment,  and  begs  you  will  pass  to  his 
■  tent." 

Diaz  rose  and  followed  him,  leaving  Baraja  and  Benito 
I  to  continue  their  conversation. 

"  I  have  remarked  the  anxious  air  of  Don  Stephen," 
said  Benito.   "  Although  he  has  not  been  gay  since  his 
j  departure  from  the  hacienda,  and,  indeed,  since  the 
moment  that  the  young  man  was  precipitated  into  the 
torrent,  he  is  to-day  more  preoccupied  than  ever." 

Baraja  did  not  reply ;  his  mind  was  full  of  the  terrific 
torments  which  his  friend  had  spoken  of. 

" You  say,  then,"  he  said,  "that  this  torture  lasts 
five  or  six  hours,  and  more  r 

Never  less.  You  will  see,  when  I  have  told  you  all, 
that  these  six  hours  are  equal  to  tw*nty-four ;  for  of  all 
the  frightful  deaths  in  the  world,  the  worst  is  a  death 
from  fear." 

"  To  tho  devil  with  your  storey  cried  Baraja.  "  I 
do  not  know  why  I  am  so  mad  as  to  listen  to  you." 

"They  aro  frightful,  but  instructive;  and  as  you  aro 
likely  some  day  to  fall  into  tho  haude  of  theuo  red  devils, 


it  is  well  to  know  what  to  expect.  It  is  always  a  conso- 
lation, in  default  of  a  better. 

"  Go  on,  then,"  said  Baraja,  groaning.  "I  see  that 
the  business  of  a  treasure-seeker  is  a  frightful  one." 

"  When  I  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Indians,  I  could 
tell  by  their  gestures  that  they  decided  I  should  be 
scalped ;  but  at  length  their  chief  suggested  that  I 
should  be  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  serve  as  a  target  for 
their  rifles.  This  was  done,  and  they  filed  at  mo  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  times." 

"  Come,  come — this  is  a  stretch  of  the  imagination!" 

"  I  repeat,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  times ;  neither 
more  nor  less." 

"And  do  you  think  ouo  of  our  people  is  affording 
them  the  same  amusement?"  asked  Baraja. 

"  Yes ;  either  Cuchillo  or  Gayferos  —  ono  of  tboto 
whom  we  sent  out  as  spies.  Please  Heaven  they  will 
be  sufficiently  strong-minded  not  to  reveal  our  position 
in  their  fear. 

"  Is  it  that  which  alarms  you  ?" 

"  Those  Indians  are  as  curious  as  the  devil ;  and  when 
they  wish  to  discover  a  secret,  they  are  as  savage  as  the 
children  of  the  Inquisition.  And  now,  although,  thanks 
to  Peter  Diaz,  they  have  lost  our  traces,  one  of  the  pri- 
soners may,  in  a  moment  of  indiscretion,  reveal  the  real 
position  of  our  camp." 

"  This  is  very  frightful!"  groaned  Barnja. 

"  But  instructive,  I  assuro  you.  Do  you  remember 
the  night  of  the  jaguars  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  hero  now.  But 
eyen  then  it  was  only  two  tigers :  now  it  is  an  affair  of 
rod  demons." 

"  Only  a  hundred  of  them,"  rejoined  tho  old  herds- 
man, coolly ;  "  they  seldom  inarch  in  greater  numbers. 
But  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  imprudent  our  chief 
ia  to  have  a  fire  kindled." 

-  Why  so?" 

"  It  is  an  indication  of  our  position.  Tho  smoke  has 
been  rising  all  day  in  a  column,  and  can  be  seen  for 
leagues  off  in  an  atmosphero  like  this." 

"I  agree  with  you,'  said  Baraja;  "but  then,  you 
know,  it  was  lit  at  tho  express  wish  of  our  guide,  so  that 
he  might  find  his  way  to  whore  wo  were  encamped. 
Have  you  not  heard  the  rumour  in  tho  camp  ?" 

"  Not  I  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard  it  ?" 

"  No ;  indeed,  the  camp  is  so  full  of  rumours,  that  ono 
does  not  know  which  to  believe.  Tho  rumour,  however, 
which  you  may  alludo  to  is,  that  Don  Stephen  is  not 
going  by  hazard  to  a  placer  of  gold,  but  that  ho  knows 
of  tho  existence  of  one ;  is  it  so  ?" 

"  Yes — that  Don  Stephen  knows  of  tho  exislenco  of 
tho  gold-mine,  but  that  ho  does  not  know  tho  spot 
where  it  is  placed.  This  is  only  known  to  Cuchillo,  wlioso 
death  would  therefore  bo  au  in-eporablo  loan  to  us." 
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"  I  doubt  that,"  said  the  old  herdsman,  shaking  his 
head.  "  The  face  of  that  Cuchillo  is  not  one  of  those 
that  can  deceive  a  practised  eye.  I,  however,  hope  I 
am  deceived." 

"  Bah  !  you  look  at  everything  on  the  dark  side." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so;  and  on  this  night  I  may  especially 
appear  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  for  I  cannot  help  feeling  a 
presentiment  that  danger  is  near  us.  Ah  !  see,  the 
animals  have  ceased  eating,  that  they  may  listen." 

"  They  do  not  tremble — they  do  not  seem  afraid,"  said 
Baraja. 

"  What  would  be  the  use  ?"  cried  the  old  herdsman. 
"  As  for  myself,  if  you  will  allow  mo,  I  will  lio  down  in 
my  cloak,  and  sleep." 

Aud  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  Benito  enveloped 
himself  in  his  mantle  as  he  enveloped  himself  in  his 
fatalism,  aud  strotched  himself  on  the  ground,  his  head 
resting  ou  one  of  the  piecos  of  timber  which  formed  the 
foot  of  the  entrenchments. 

After  the  long  journey,  all  the  adventurers  slept 
stretched  on  the  ground;  the  sentinels  alono  watched, 
and  made  the  sand  rustlo  beneath  their  heavy  tread. 

The  silence,  which  for  a  long  time  was  broken  by  no 
other  sound,  had  at  length  reassured  Baraja;  when  the 
evening  breeze  brought  to  his  ear  one  of  those  mysteri- 
ous sounds  which  he  had  heard  during  the  day.  This 
circumstance  brought  to  mind  the  history  of  the  tor- 
ture, and  he  shook  his  sleeping  friend. 

"  They  are  still  firing  over  there,"  ho  said. 

The  herdsman  listoned. 

"  True  ;  but  if  it  is  not  a  sign  that  Cuchillo  and  Gay- 
feros  are  serving  as  a  butt  for  the  Iudiau  rifles,  I  am 
rejoiced,  and  wish  you  a  good  night.  Sleep  also,  friend 
Baraja.  In  the  deserts,  the  time  for  sleep  is  precious, 
although  each  moment  you  run  the  risk  of  sleeping  in 
eternity." 

After  this  frightful  aphorism,  the  old  man  drew  his 
cloak  over  his  eyes,  to  keep  ott'  the  rays  of  the  moon. 
Suddenly,  the  low  neighing  of  the  mules  caused  him 
again  to  raise  his  head. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "the  red  devils  are  prowling  not 
far  off!"  _ 

The  neigh  of  a  horse,  -which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  accompanied  by  a  cry  of  alarm, 
was  now  heard,  and  a  horseman  came  riding  up  at  full 
gallop. 

_  "  That  is  Cuchillo  !"  cried  the  herdsman,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  man.  Then  he  added,  in  a  voice  which 
Baraja  alone  heard, "  Let  the  traveller  take  care  of  him- 
self when  the  ignis  fatuus  dances  on  the  plain." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DON  STEPHEN  CONFIDES  IN  PETER  DIAZ. 

That  evening,  as  usual,  Don  Stephen  de  Arechiza 
watched  in  his  tent  while  others  rested. 

By  the  light  of  a  smoky  candle,  the  Spaniard,  in  spite 
of  the  modest  appearance  of  his  lodging,  and  his  vest- 
ments covered  with  dust,  seemed  to  have  lost  nothing 
of  the  dignity  of  his  air.  His  complexion,  more  sun- 
burnt than  when  we  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  gave  to 
his  countenance  a  still  more  energetic  character.  He 
appeared  pensive ;  but  his  thoughts  were  no  longer  so 
uneasy  as  they  had  been.  On  the  eve  of  realising  his 
great  designs,  after  a  thousand  dangers,  Don  Stephen 
had  cast  off  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  had  for  a  time 
overpowered  him  ;  and  his  soul  was  now  filled  with  the 
hope  of  an  infallible  success. 

He  had  raised  the  flap  of  canvas  which  served  as  a 
door  to  his  tent,  and  was  casting  a  hurried  glauce  over 
the  men  who  reposed  around  him,  as  if  to  compare  his 
means  with  his  design. 

The  aspect  of  these  sixty  men  devoted  to  his  authority 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

"Iwenty  years  ago,"  ho  murmured,  "  I  commanded 
an  equal  number  of  sailors,  as  determined  as  these  ad- 
venturers. I  was  nothing,  at  that  time,  but  an  obscure 
younger  son ;  and  it  was  they  who  assisted  me  in  recon- 
quering my  inheritance — yes,  for  it  was  mine.  But  I 
was  then  in  the  flower  of  my  age — I  had  but  one  aim  in 
the  future.  This  aim  I  have  attained — I  have  surpassed 
it,  indeed ;  and  yet  to-day,  when  I  have  nothing  more 
to  desire,  I  find  myself,  in  my  mature  years,  scouring 
the  deserts  as  I  then  scoured  the  sea — and  why  ?" 

The  conscience  of  Mediaua  cried  out  to  him  that  it 
was  to  forget  a  certain  epoch  in  his  life ;  but  at  this 
moment  he  wished  to  be  deaf  to  this  voice. 

The  moon  gleamed  upon  the  rifks  arranged  in  piles 
along  the  camp ;  it  lit  up  the  forms  of  sixty  men  accus- 
tomed to  perils  aud  fatigue,  aud  who  laughed  at  hunger 
and  thirst.  In  the  distance,  a  luminous  vapour  rested 
on  the  mountains,  beyond  which  lay  the  Golden  Valley. 

"  Why  ?"  repoated  Don  Antonio. 

And  he  answered  himself — 

"  Because  there  remains  still  an  immense  treasure 
and  a  vast  kingdom  to  conquer." 

The  eyes  of  Mexliana  sparkled  with  pride ;  but  this 
gleam  soon  died  away,  and  he  cast  upon  the  horizon  a 
glance  of  melancholy. 

"  And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  what  of  this  treasure 
shall  I  reserve  for  myself?  Nothing :  the  crown  I  shall 
place  on  the  head  of  another;  and  I  shall  not  even  have 
a  son,  or  a  descendant  of  any  kind  bearing  the  name  of 
Mediana,  who  would  one  dayuow  before  my  portrait, 
and  aay, '  This  man  coald  be  tempted  neither  by  gold 
nor  a  throns.'    Bat  never  mind— wiil  they  net  say  it  of 


mo  during  my  lifetime  ?  and  is  not  that  a  sufficiently 

enviable  lot  P 

Peter  Diaz,  who,  ns  we  have  seen,  had  been  sent  for 
by  Don  Stephen,  raised  tho  door  of  the  tent  at  this- 
moment ;  the  chief  resumed  bis  firm  and  decided  air. 

"  You  have  sent  for  me,  Senor  Don  Stephen,  and  here 
I  am,"  said  the  adventurer,  doffing  bis  hat. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  matters  of  importance," 
returned  the  chief,  "  which  I  could  not  do  yesterday, 
and  must  do  to-day.  I  have  some  questions  to  ask ; 
and,  although  this  is  the  hour  for  repose,  they  must  uo 
longer  be  put  off.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  Diaz,  you  .are 
one  of  thoso  men  who  repose  only  when  they  have 
nothing  better  to  do.  The  ambitious  are  always  such," 
added  he,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  am  not  ambitious,"  replied  the  adventurer,  quietly. 

"  i'ou  are  so,  Diaz,  without  suspecting  it ;  I  will  prove 
it  to  you  shortly.  But,  before  all,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  distant  firing  ?" 

"  Men  meet  on  tho  sea,  whose  surface  is  far  larger 
than  that  of  the  desert ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing 
that  they  should  meet  here.  Travellers  and  Indians 
have  encountered  one  another,  and  are  fighting." 

"  That  is  what  I  concluded  myself,'  'said  Don  Stephen. 
"But  before  we  return  to  the  other  subject,  let  mo  ask 
one  more  question — has  Cuchillo  made  Jiis  reappear- 
ance r 

"  No  ;  and  I  much  fear  we  have  lost  the  guide  who 
has  brought  us  thus  far." 

"  Aud  to  what  do  you  attribute  his  strange  absence  ?" 
demanded  the  Spaniard,  with  a  more  anxious  air  than 
perhaps  he  was  awaro  of. 

"  It  is  probable  that  he  has  gone  too  far  on  the  traces 
of  the  Apaches,  and  has  been  surprised  by  them.  In 
that  case,  his  absence  would  be  eternal,  in  spite  of  the 
fires  which  we  have  lighted  for  two  days  to  indicate 
our  camp." 

"  Is  that  really  your  idea  ?"  asked  the  chief,  glancing 
fixedly  at  the  adventurer. 

"  Yes,  it  is ;  although  I  must  confess  that  Cuchillo  is 
not  one  of  those  men  whom  one  would  easily  be  wrong 
in  accusing  of  perfidy.  But  I  must  say,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why,  in  this  instance,  he  should  betray  us." 

Don  Stephen  raised  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  pointing 
out  to  Peter  Diaz  the  veil  of  fog  which  concealed  tho 
tops  of  the  mountains,  said — 

"  The  neighbourhood  of  these  mountains  will  explain 
tho  absence  of  Cuchillo." 

Then,  quickly  changing  his  tone,  he  said — ■ 

"  Is  the  spirit  of  our  men  still  the  same  ?" 

"  Still  the  same,  senor,"  replied  Diaz.  "  They  have 
more  confidence  than  ever  in  the  chief  who  watches 
while  they  sleep,  and  fights  like  the  humblest  of  them." 

"  I  have  fought  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,"  said  Are- 
chiza, sensible  of  praise  of  which  he  did  not  suspect  the 
sincerity,  "  and  I  have  rarely  commanded  men  more 
resolute  than  those  now  around  me.  Would  to  Heaven 
they  were  five  hundred  instead  of  sixty,  for  on  my  re- 
turn from  this  expedition,  my  projects  would  then  be 
easy  of  accomplishment." 

I  am  ignorant  of  these  projects,  of  which  your  ex- 
cellency speaks  to  me  for  the  first  time,"  said  Diaz,  in 
a  tone  of  reserve.  "  But  perhaps  Senor  Arechiza  be- 
lieves me  ambitious,  because  he  does  me  the  honour  of 
judging  me  by  himself." 

"It  is  possible,  my  friend,"  said  Don  Stephen,  smiling. 
"  The  first  time  that  I  saw  you,  I  thought  that  the 
stamp  of  your  mind  was  similar  to  my  own.  We  are 
made  to  understand  each  other,  I  am  assured." 

The  Mexican  had  all  the  vivacious  intelligence  of  his 
country ;  he  had  judged  Don  Stephen,  but  he  waited 
for  him  to  take  the  initiative.  He  bowed  courteously, 
and  was  silent. 

The  Spaniard  raised  a  second  time  the  canvas  of  the 
tent,  and  pointed  to  the  horizon — 

"  One  more  day's  journey,"  said  he,"  and  we  shall  be 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains." 

"  Then,  in  fact,"  said  Diaz,  "  we  are  but  six  leagues 
distant." 

"  That,  however,  is  not  what  I  wished  to  say,"  added 
Don  Stephen.    "  Do  you  know  what  that  fog  covers  ?" 
"  No,"  answered  the  Mexican. 

Don  Stephen  glanced  at  Diaz  with  a  look  which  ap- 
peared as  if  intended  to  penetrate  his  soul.  At  the 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  reveal  a  secret  which  he 
had  until  then  so  carefully  kept,  ho  wished  to  assure 
himself  that  the  confidant  he  had  chosen  was  worthy  of 
his  trust. 

Tho  honest  look  of  Diaz,  whose  features  betrayed 
none  of  that  cupidity  which  animated  his  companions, 
reassured  him,  and  he  continued — 

"  Well,  towards  those  mountains  we  are  marching. 
That  mass  of  fog,  which  the  sun  itself  will  not  wholly 
disperse,  serves  to  veil  treasures  which  have  been  col- 
lecting since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  For  centuries 
I  he  rains  have  been  washing  the  gold  into  the  plains. 
The  whites  only  ssspected,  and  the  Indians  spared  it; 
to-morrow  it  shall  be  ours.  This  has  been  my  aim. 
Do  you  not  full  down  on  your  knees,  and  thank  God  for 
being  one  of  those  called  to  share  in  tiiese  treasures  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Diaz,  simply;  "cupidity  would  not 
have  induced  me  to  brave  the  dangers  which  my  w  ish 
for  revenge  has  caused  me  to  incur.  I  would  have 
sought  from  the  work  of  my  arms  what  ethers  seek  by 
easier,  if  by  less  sure  methods.  But  the  Indians  have 
ravaged  my  fields,  pillaged  my  flocks,  and  murdsred  Bay 
father  and  brothers.   Of  my  people,  I  alono  escaped. 


Since  that  time,  I  have  made  fierce  war  apon  the 

savages  —  have  slain  many — have  sold  their  sons  by 
dozens ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  vengeance  which  brings 
me  here,  and  not  ambition  or  cupidity.  But  I  love  my 
country,  and  I  should  care  for  riches  only  to  enable  me 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  that  distant  Congress  which 
tyrannises  over  without  protecting  us." 

"  Good,  friend  Diaz !"  cried  the  Spaniard,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  the  adventurer ;  and  then  added,  with  vehe- 
mence— 

"  Strong  by  the  aid  of  this  gold,  I  will  confide  my 
plans  to  these  sixty  men  now  buried  in  sleep.  On  our 
return,  our  numbers  will  swell  like  the  stream  which 
widens  as  it  flows ;  and  we  shall  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a 
capital  which  is  capable  only  of  constantly  changing  its 
men  and  its  principles." 

Don  Stephen  had  noticed,  in  former  conversations 
with  Diaz,  his  great  hatred  of  the  federal  system ;  but 
wishing  to  be  sure  whether  or  not  it  was  founded  on 
personal  motives,  ho  continued — 

"  The  Congress  is  very  far  from  you,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  has  neither  troops  nor  money  to  pro- 
tect provinces  so  distant  as  yours.  Is  that  the  only 
complaint  you  have  to  make  against  it  ?" 

"  The  only  complaint — no.  Independence  is  for  us 
but  an  empty  name ;  and  we  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
a  distant  government." 

Don  Stephen  now  unveiled  to  Diaz  the  project  which 
he  had  discussed  with  the  Senator ;  then,  passing  from 
principles  to  persons,  he  named  the  King,  Don  Carlos, 
as  him  whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

"  A  king— King  Charles !  So  be  it,"  replied  Diaz ; 
"  but  we  shall  have  many  obstacles  to  overcome." 

"  Less  than  you  imagine,  Diaz.  Gold  will  level  all 
obstacles,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  gather  it  by  handsful. 
We  will  pave  the  way  to  the  new  kingdom  with  gold, 
and  pay  largely  the  founders  and  guardians  of  a  throne 
which  will  want  only  its  king." 

Thus,  as  ho  had  promised  to  his  master,  the  bold 
Spaniard  laid,  even  in  tho  desert,  tin  foundation  of  a 
future  dynasty.  What  the  influence  of  the  Senator 
would  effect  in  the  Congress,  that  of  a  man  renowned 
by  his  exploits  was  to  obtain  from  his  equals. 

After  this  conversation,  Diaz  retired  to  seek  rest 
from  his  fatigues,  and  Don  Stephen  accompanied  him 
out  of  his  tent.  The  latter  threw  around  him  a  glance 
of  tranquil  pride ;  all  obstacles  were  surmounted,  tho 
incessant  vigilance  of  the  Indians  had  been  eluded — 
thanks  to  Diaz — and  an  immense  treasure,  untouched 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  awaited  only  the 
hands  which  were  about  to  be  extended  to  seize  it. 

"  See!"  said  he,  "from  these  will  rise  the  elements 
of  a  new  kingdom,  and  our  names  will  belong  to  his- 
tory. Now  I  have  but  one  fear,  that  is,  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Cuchillo ;  and  you  will  share  this  fear  with 
me,  when  you  hear  that  it  is  he  who  sold  me  the  secret 
of  this  golden  deposit." 

Diaz  was  lopkiug  earnestly  at  the  plain. 

"  There !"  cried  he,  "  I  see  a  man  approaching  at  full 
gallop.    It  is  Gayferos  or  Cuchillo." 

"  Pray  Heaven  it  be  the  latter !"  said  Don  Stephen. 
"  I  prefer  having  him  near  rather  than  far  from  my 
sight." 

"  I  think  I  recognise  his  grey  horse." 

In  a  minute,  indeed,  they  recognised  Cuchillo  himself. 

"  To  arms — to  arms !"  cried  the  guide.  Here  are 
the  Indians!"  and  he  rushed  precipitately  through  the 
opening  made  for  him  by  the  sentinels. 

"  Cuchillo — the  Indians !  both  names  of  bad  augury !" 
said  Don  Stephen,  as  he  turned  towards  his  companion. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  ATTACK. 

At  the  cry  of  Cuchillo,  which  resounded  throughout  tho 
camp,  the  Spaniard  and  Diaz  exchanged  looks  of  intelli- 
gence. 

"  It  is  strange  that  the  Indians  should  have  found 
our  trail  again  ?"  said  Don  Stephen,  interrogatively. 

"Very  strange,"  replied  Diaz;  and,  without  saying 
another  word,  both  descended  from  the  eminence  on 
which  they  stood. 

The  camp  was  already  In  motion,  and  confusion 
reigned  everywhere;  there  was  a  general  movement 
among  these  intrepid  men,  who  were  accustomed  to 
such  surprises,  and  who  Ijad  already  more  than  once 
measured  their  strength  with  their  implacable  enemies. 
Each  armed  hastily ;  but  soon  the  tumult  subsided,  and 
all  stationed  themselves  at  the  posts  assigued  to  them 
in  case  of  attack.  The  first  who  interrogated  Cuchillo 
were  the  shepherd  and  Baraja. 

"  How  could  the  Indians  have  discovered  us,  unless 
you  betrayed  to  them  our  track  ?"  inquired  the  former, 
with  a  suspicious  look. 

"  Certainly  it  was  I,"  replied  Cuchillo,  impudently._ 
"I  wonder,  if  you  had  been  pursued  by  a  hundred  of 
these  demons,  whether  you  would  not  have  galloped  to 
tho  camp  to  seek  an  asylum,  as  I  have  done ! ' 

"  In  such  a  case,"  said  Benito,  severely,  "  a  man  does 
not  fly  in  order  to  save  his  companions,  but  gives  up  hi3 
life  sooner  than  betray  them.    I  6hould  have  done  so." 

"  Everyone  in  his  own  way,"  replied  Cuchillo ;  "  but 
I  have  an  account  to  render  to  the  chief,  not  to  bis 
servant^." 

"  Yes,"  ram-mured  the  other,  "  a  coward  and  a  traitoi 
can  but  commit  baseness  and  perjuries !" 
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*  Are  the  Indian?  numerous  r"  asked  Baraja. 
"  I  had  no  time  to  count  them.   All  that  I  know  is, 
they  must  be  near." 

sing  the  Map,  he  proceeded  to  where  Don 
bo,  baring  'attended  to  the  most  important 
,was  waiting  at  the  door  of  his  tent  for  him. 
j  went  on  without  replying  to  any  of  the 
ith  which  he  was  assailed,  a  man  advanced 
with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  to  set  fire  to  the  fag- 
jpots  piled  in  various  places ;  but  Don  Stephen  cried — 

"  Not  vet.  It  is  perhaps  a  false  alarm ;  and  until  we 
have  the'eertainty  of  attack,  we  must  not  light  up  the 

A  smite  played  over  CuchiHo'a  features  at  the  words 

"However,"  added  Don  Stephen,  "let  everyone  sad- 
dle his  horse,  and  be  prepared.  He  then  returned  to 
his  tent,  mitring  a  sign  to  Diaz  to  accompany  him. 

"  That  means,  friend  Baraja,"  said  Benito,  "  that  if 
the  order  is  given  to  fight  the  tires,  we  are  sure  to  be 
attacked.   At  night,  too ! — it  is  terrible !" 

"  Who  knows  that  better  than  I  ?'  said  Baraja.  "  Have 
you  ever  been  present  at  such  a  thing?" 

*'  X ever ;  that  is  why  I  dread  it  so  much." 

"  Well,  if  you  had,  you  would  dread  it  more." 

Cuchillo,  as  he  drew  near  the  tent,  arranged  his  coun- 
lesmiif  f.  and  threw  back  bis  long  hair  as  though  the 
wind  bad  Uon  it  about  in  his  rapid  flight,  and  then 
entered  the  tent  like  a  man  out  of  breath,  and  affecting 
to  wipe  the  perspiration  off  his  forehead.  Oroche  had 
glided  in  with  Diar. 

Cuchillo' s  story  was  brief :  in  reconnoitring  the  places 
towards  which  the  expedition  should  advance,  be  had 
gone  farther  than  was  prudent. 

'•  I  had  taken  such  precaution?  to  deceive  the  Indians 
bv  false  tracks,"  said  he,  "  I  had  so  misled  them,  that 
» quitted  the  line  of  march,  and  gone  from 
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-  lea,"  replied  the  outlaw ;  "  I  lost  my  way,  deceived 
by  the  monotony  of  these  endless  plains,  where  each 
hillock  resemble,  the  other." 

"  What  f  cried  Dial,  ironically.  "  Had  a  dweller  in 
citi<*8  been  so  deceived,  it  might  be  believed ;  but  you ! 
Fear  must  have  thrown  a  mist  before  your  eyes '." 

"  Fear !"  replied  CnchiUo ;  "  it  is  as  much  a  stranger 
to  m  •  as  to  yon." 

"  Then  yon  must  be  growing  shortsighted,  Seuor 
Cnckfflo." 

"  However  ifchappeued,  I  lost  myself;  and  but  for  the 
column  of  smoke,  I  should  not  haVe  regained  my  way 
so  quickly.  I  was,  however,  forced  to  make  a  circuit, 
on  perceiving  a  party  of  Indians,  and  only  owe  the 
•tart  I  have  got  upon  them  to  tho  speed  of  my  good 
horse." 

As  he  spoke,  Don  Stephen  frowned  more  than  once. 
Oroche  left  the  tent,  but  immediately  re-entering,  he 
•aid — 

" The  Indiana  are  there!  Look  at  those  black  ghs- 
•Vows  on  thephun,  otrer  which  the  moon  throws  a  dis- 
tant tight.  Those  are  the  men  sent  to  reconnoitre  our 
encampment." 

Over  the  sand  of  the  desert  they  could,  indeed,  see 
men  on  horseback  advancing,  and  then  disappearing  in 
the  shadows  of  the  sand-heaps.  * 

Peter  Diaz  consulted  aa  instant  with  Don  Stephen, ' 
and  then  cried  loudly — 

"  Light  the  fires  everywhere !  Wo  must  count  our 
enemies." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  red  lis-ht,  almost  as  bright 
aa  the  sun,  lit  op  the  whole  camp,  and  showed  the  ad- 
venturers sit  their  posts, rifles  in  hand ;  while  the  hor.=es  , 
stood  saddled  and  bridled,  only  waiting  for  their  riders, ' 
in  ease  of  a  sortie  being  necessary.  At  the  same  time, 
Don  Stephen's  tent  was  struck,  and  a  calm  succeeded 
to  the  tumult. 

The  desert  was  silent  also ;  the  moon  no  longer  shore 
on  the  Indians,  who  had  all  disappeared,  like  a  bad 
dream  chased  away  by  the  return  of  morning.    It  w:n 
a  dead  nil* nee  —tho  pT»<:rcrsor  of  the  storm  ;  and  there 
was  in  this  silence  something  fearful.    It  did  not  an- 
nounce one  of  those  surprise-*  in  which  an  enemy  infe- 
fior  zn  ■umber  disguises  Bs  weaknc*s  under  the  impe-  . 
taostty  of  bis  attack ;  it  was  the  respite  before  the  1 
tola  has,  granted  by  pitiless  cnemie*,  wUo  were  preparing  ' 
for  a  deadly  struggle. 

"Yes,  trust  me,"  said  old  Benito  to  Baraja,  "in  a  I 
quarter  of  an  hour  you  will  hear  the  hoxlingi  of  theso 
red  -levils  sound  in  your  ears  like  tho  trumpets  of  the  < 
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— as  is  very  likely — of  seeing  you  first  scalped,  and  then 
murdered  " 

Further  conversation  was  prevented  by  outcries  which 
seemed  drawing  near  to  the  camp.  In  spite  of  the  ter- 
rifying words  of  the  old  shepherd,  his  sang  froid  in  the 
greatest  perils,  and  his  resolution  full  of  a  consoling 
tatalism,  sustained  the  more  wavering  courage  of  Baraja. 

As  be  shuddered  at  the  horrible  sounds — which  must 
be  heard  to  be  appreciated  —  he  cast  upon  Benito  a 
glance,  in  order  to  catch  from  him  a  little  of  his  philo- 
sophy. For  the  first  time  a  cloud  of  sadness  appeared 
on  the  ex-herdsman's  brow,  and  his  eyes  looked  as 
though  tears  stood  in  them.  Baraja  was  struck  by  the 
change,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  old  man's  arm. 
Benito  raised  his  head. 

"  1  understand  you,"  said  he ;  "  but  man  has  his  mo- 
ments ot  weakness.  I  am  like  one  who  is  called  from 
his  ^hearth  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  at  a  time  he 
least  thought  to  quit  it.  Amidst  those  howls  I  hear 
from  above  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  calling  me ; 
and,  although  I  am  old,  it  grieves  me  to  go.  1  leave 
neither  wife  nor  children  to  regret,  nor  those  who  would 
weep  for  me ;  but  there  is  an  old  companion  of  my  soli- 
tary life  from  whom  I  cannot  separate  without  grief. 
It  is  at  least  a  consolation  for  the  Indian  warrior  to 
know  that  his  war-horse  will  share  his  tomb,  and  to 
believe  that  he  will  meet  him  once  more  in  tiie  land  of 
spirits.  How  often  together  have  we  scoured  the  plains 
and  woods — how  often  borne  heat,  hunger,  and  thirst ! 
Tiiis  old  and  faithful  frieud  is  my  horse,  which  I  give 
to  you,  Baraja.  Use  him  kindly,  love  him  as  I  have 
loved  him,  and  he  will  love  you  as  he  loves  me.  His 
companion  was  killed  by  a  tiger,  and  he  will  now  be 
left  alone." 

As  he  gave  utterance  to  these  words,  the  old  man 
pointed  to  a  noble  courser,  champing  his  bit  proudly 
among  the  other  horses;  and  going  towards  him,  he 
caressed  him,  while  his  countenance  assumed  as  he  did 
so  its  look  of  habitual  serenity.  As  he  recovered,  he 
now  once  more  began  his  predictions,  regardless  of  the 
terror  they  excited. 

"  Listen  !"  said  he  to  Baraja.  "  To  recompense  you 
for  the  care  you  will  take  of  my  old  friend,  I  shall  teach 
you,  while  there  is  still  time,  a  verse  of  the  psalm  for 
the  dying,  that  may  serve  you  as  " 

"  Well !-"  said  Baraja,  as  he  did  not  go  on,  "  what 
more  terrifying  things  have  you  to  say  r" 

Beni'.o  did  not  reply ;  but  his  companion  frit  him 
press  his  arm  convulsively,  and  the  sight  which  met  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  towards  him,  was  tar  more  terrible 
than  any  answer  could  have  been.  The  old  man's  eyes 
were  lulling  wildlv,  and  he  was  vainly  trying  to  staunch 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  a  wound  made  by  an  arrow 
that  had  just  pierced  his  throat. 

He  fell,  crying,  "  What  is  ordained  must  happen. 
No,"  added  he,  repuUing  the  assistance  that  Baraja 
was  endeavouring  to  render  him ;  "my  hour  is  come! 
remember — my  old  friend  " 

But  he  could  say  no  more. 

Tho  blood  gushed  forth  in  a  warm  stream,  and  the 
words  he  would  have  uttered  died  away  upon  his  lips. 

At  that  moment  the  best  mounted  among  the  Indians 
showed  themselves  in  tho  moonlight.  Travellers  who 
have  met  only  with  civilised  Indians  can  with  difficulty 
form  an  idea  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  deserts.  Nothing 
less  resembles  thoic  degenerate  Indians  than  these  nn- 
con-juered  sons  of  the  plains,  who,  liko  the  birds  of  prey 
wheeling  in  the  air  before  pouncing  on  their  victims, 
rode  lmwliug  around  the  camp.  Their  tigurus,  hideously 
marked  with  paint,  were  visible  from  time  to  time  ; 
th'  i r  long  hair  streaming  in  tho  wind,  their  cloaks  Of 
skins  floating  in  their  rapid  course,  and  their  piercing 
cries  of  defiance  and  bravado  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  demons,  to  whom  they  havo  justly  been  com- 
pared. 

There  wore  few  among  the  Mexicans  who  had  not 
some  cause  of  complaint  against  these  indefatigable 
spoilers,  but  none  of  them  were  animated  by  such  deadly 
hatred  as  Peter  Dinz.  The  sight  of  his  enemies  pro- 
duced in  him  the  eil'ect  that  scarlet  does  on  a  bull,  and 
he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  indulging  in  one  of  those 
exploits  which  had  rendered  his  name  formidable  to 
their  tribes.  But  it  was  necessary  to  sot  an  example  of 
discipline,  and  he  curled  his  impatience.  Besides,  the 
moment  of  attack  could  not  be  far  off,  and  the  superior 
position  of  the  gold-scckers  compensated  for  the  iu- 

After  having  assigned  to  each  bis  post  behind  the  en- 
iMlltbmente,  Don  Bfeephen  placed  on  the  rising  ground, 
where  his  t<  nt  had  stood,  those  of  his  men  whose  riiles 
carried  furthest,  or  whose  sight  was  the  best,  and  tho 
fires  gave  light  enough  for  their  aim.  As  for  himself, 
his  poH  wa«  everywhere. 

The  piercing  eyes  of  the  Indiana,  and  the  reports  of 
those  who  had  preceded  them,  had  doubtless  instructed 
them  as  to  the  position  of  the  whites.  For  a  moment 
an  indecision  seemed  to  reign  among  tliein,  but  tho 
truce  did  not  lant  long.  Aftera  short in!"rvai  of  silenco, 
a  hundred  voices  at  one?  shrieked  out  tho  war-cry.  The 
earth  trembled  under  an  avalanche  of  galloping  horses  ; 
and  amidst  a  ihower  of  balls,  atones,  and  arrows,  the 
camp  wai  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  disorderly 
multitude.  But  a  well-nustained  fire  proceeded  from 
tho  ton  of  the  hill. 

Under  this  murderous  discharge riderlcse  horses  wore 
seen  galloping  over  the  plain,  and  riders  disengaging 
themselves  from  their  wounocd  steeds.   Before  long, 


however,  the  combat  became  one  of  hand  to  hand — the 
Mexicans  bshind  their  carts,  the  Indians  trying  to  scale 
them. 

Oroche,  Baraja,  and  Peter  Diaz  pressed  one  against 
the  other,  sometimes  retiring  to  avoid  the  long  lances 
of  their  enemies,  sometimes  advancing  and  striking  in 
their  turn  :  encouraging  each  other,  and  never  pausing 
but  to  glance  at  their  chief.  As  already  stated,  the  re- 
port had  vaguely  spread  that  be  knew  the  secret  of  im- 
mense riches,  and  cupidity  supplied  to  Oroche  aud 
B.n-aia  the  place  of  enthusiasm. 

"  By  my  faith  !"  cried  Baraja,  "  a  man  possessing  such 
a  secret  should  be  invulnerable." 

"  Immortal!"  said  Oroche,  "  or  only  die  after  " 

A  blow  from  a  hatchet  on  his  head  cut  short  his  words. 
He  fell  to  the  ground,  and  but  for  the  solidity  of  his  hat 
and  the  thickness  of  his  hair,  all  had  been  over  with 
him.  His  adversary,  carried  away  by  the  violence  of 
his  own  blow,  placed  his  hand  for  support  on  the  shafts 
of  the  cart  which  separated  them.  Diaz  immediately 
seized  the  arm  of  the  Indian,  and  leaning  on  the  nave 
of  the  wheel,  dragged  him  towards  him  with  such  force 
that  he  fell  off  his  horse  into  the  camp ;  and  almost 
before  he  touched  the  ground,  the  Mexican's  sword 
severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

The  melee  was  now  so  thick  that  the  shots  of  the 
sharpshooters  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  friends  a3 
foes ;  and  they,  therefore,  came  down  from  their  elevated 
position,  and  mingled  with  the  other  combatants. 

The  attack  which  Don  Stephen  and  Cuchillo  had  to 
sustain  in  the  corner  of  the  eutreuchments  was  not  less 
furious.  The  former,  while  defending  himsolf,  glanced 
ever  and  anon  over  tho  whole  scene  of  battle,  and  more 
than  once  his  double-barrelled  English  rifle  stayed  the 
kuii'e  or  axe  which  menaced  one  of  his  men.  He  was, 
in  fact,  on  this  occasion  what  ho  had  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign — the  chief  who  thought  of  all 
and  feared  nothing. 

Cuchillo,  meanwhile,  accompanied  by  his  horse,  which 
followed  his  movements  with  the  sagacity  of  a  spaniel, 
kept  behind  Don  Stephen,  as  much  out  of  the  way  as 
possible.  He  appeared  to  be  following  with  an  anxious 
eye  the  varying  chances  of  tho  battle,  when  suddenly  he 
staggered  as  if  mortally  wounded,  and  fell  heavily  be- 
hind tho  carts. 

"There  is  a  coward  the  less!"  cried  Don  Stephen, 
who  alone,  amid  the  confusion,  had  seen  his  fall. 

For  some  moments  Cuchillo  remained  motionless ; 
then  gradually  he  raised  his  head,  and  glanced  round 
him  with  eyes  nndimmed  by  the  approach  of  death.  A 
few  minutes  after  he  rose  to  his  feet,  as  if  feebly  endea- 
vouring to  retain  the  last  spark  of  life ;  then  he  tottered 
backwards,  and  fell  again  some  distance  off.  His  horse 
followed  him  as  before;  and,  if  everyone  had  not  been 
too  much  occupied,  tho  outlaw  might  havo  been  seen 
rolling  over  and  over  towards  an  open  place  in  the 
entrenchments.  Ho  then  stopped  suddenly,  and  crept 
under  the  cart-wheels  out  of  the  camp. 

Tho  noise  and  darkness  favoured  his  manoeuvres ; 
and  rising  upon  his  legs  as  firmly  as  ever,  he  silently  un- 
did the  fastening  of  two  carts,  and  opened  a  passage. 
Then  he  whistled,  and  his  horse  glided  after  him.  In  1 
a  moment  more  he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  spurring  away 
like  tho  wind,  was  soon  lost  in  tho  distance. 

Corpses  covered  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
camp ;  half-burnt  piles  of  wood  cast  a  red  glare  over  tho 
scene  of  this  bloody  struggle  ;  shouts  and  discharges  of 
fire-arms  and  tho  whistling  of  bullots  followed  each 
other  without  intermission;  while  the  hideous  figures  of 
the  Indians  looked  more  hideous  still  in  the  strange  light. 

One  part  ot  the  entrenchment  had  given  way  before 
incessant  attacks,  and  here  there  was  an  instant  of  hor- 
rible confusion — a  pell-mell  of  bodies  intertwined,  over 
which  peered  tho  plumes  of  the  Indian  warriors.  It 
was  but.  an  instant,  however,  for  the  lino  of  adventurers 
re-formed  before  a  group  of  Indians,  who  rushed  liko 
wild  beasts  into  the  centre  of  the  camp. 

Orocho  and  Baraja  immediately  left  tho  point  whero 
they  were  fighting,  and  found  themselves  face  to  fiico 
with  their  enemies,  whose  chief  was  easily  recognisable 
by  his  vast  height,  the  painting  of  his  face,  and  his 
great  strength. 

This  was  the  second  time  that  he  had  faced  the  whites 
since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  his  name 
was  well  known  to  them. 

"  See,  Diaz!"  cried  Baraja,  "here  is  tho  Spotted  Cat!" 

At  the  name  of  Diaz  tho  Indian  chief  glanced  round 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  dart  flames,  aud  raised  his 
lance  to  strike,  when  a  blow  from  Oroche's  knife  wounded 
his  horse.  The  Indian,  thrown  to  tho  ground,  dropped 
his  lance,  which  Diaz  seized. 

The  chief  raised  himself  on  one  trace  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  his  sword,  but  the  lance  pierced  his  naked 
breast  and  came  out  between  his  shoulders.  Although 
mortally  wounded,  the  Indian  uttered  no  cry,  his  eyes 
never  lost  their  look  of  haughty  menace,  and  his  face 
only  expressed  rage. 

"The  Spotted  Cat  die3  not  so  easily!"  said  ho;  and 
with  a  vigorous  hand  ho  seized  the  wood  of  tho  lauco 
still  held  by  Diaz.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued;  but  at 
every  effort  of  tho  Indian  to  draw  Diaz  towards  him, 
and  envelope  him  in  a  last  deadly  clasp,  the  murdering 
lnncc  pierced  farther  and  further.  Soon  his  strength 
failed,  and,  violently  torn  from  his  body,  tho  bloody 
weapon  remained  in  the  hands  of  Diaz.  Tho  Indian 
full  back,  gavo  ono  gflinco  of  defiance,  and  then  lay 
motionless,  upon  the  earth. 


"  EVERY  WEEK :"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


Their  chief  fallen,  tho  others  soon  shared  the  same 
fate,  while  their  companions  vainly  tried  to  force  the 
line  a  6econd  time.  Victims  of  their  temerity,  the 
Indians,  without  asking  for  a  mercy  which  they  never 
showed,  fell  like  their  chief,  facing  the  enemy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  corpses  of  those  who  had  preceded  them 
on  the  journey  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

Of  all  the  savages  in  the  camp  but  one  remained.  He 
looked  round  him  for  a  minute,  with  eyes  fierce  as  those 
of  tho  hunted  tiger ;  then,  instead  of  seeking  to  hide 
his  presence,  he  uttered  anew  his  war-cry,  but  it  was 
confounded  with  those  from  without — and  profiting  by 
a  moment  of  confusion,  during  which  the  adventurers, 
attacked  from  without,  left  the  breach  almost  clear — he 
caused  his  horse  to  leap  over,  and  found  liimself  once 
more  among  his  own  people. 

Peter  Diaz  alone  saw  him,  and  regretted  his  prey ; 
but  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Indians  never  indulged 
in  sterile  regrets.  He  was  mounted  on  the  war-horse 
presented  to  him  by  Don  Augustin  Peua.  From  his 
left  kind  hung  by  the  sword-knot  a  long  Toledo  rapier, 
With  the  Spanish  device — 

Do  not  draw  mo  without  cause, 
Or  sheathe  me  without  honour. 

The  blade  was  red  with  blood.  Diaz  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  right  hand,  and  tried  to  pierce  the  distant 

obscurity. 

Peroeiving  the  man  he  was  seeking,  he  left  the  en- 
trenchments, and  the  two  were  soon  side  by  side.  After 
a  fierce  combat,  in  which  the  Indian's  hatchet  and  the 
Mexican's  sword  fell  from  their  hands,  Diaz  drew  back, 
still  facing  the  Indian  ;  then  causing  his  horse  to  rear 
sj  furiously  that  the  animal  seemed  to  be  raised  above 
his  adversary,  he  lifted  his  right  leg,  and  -with  a  blow 
from  his  heavy,  iron  stirrup,  broke  his  adversary's  skull. 

This  ended  the  fight;  the  Indians  broke  and  tied,  pur- 
sued by  twenty  horsemen,  under  the  direction  of  Peter 
Diaz. 

Those  who  remained  behind,  though  all  more  or  less 
wounded,  occupied  themselves  in  reconstructing  the 
entrenchment,  and  then,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  cleared  away  the  dead  bodies  which 
encumbered  the  camp,  and  lay  down  to  seek  repose  on 
the  earth  still  wet  with  blood. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  ROYAL  POETS  OF  BRITAIN. 

ShNCE  "  the  last  words  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse — the 
man  who  was  raised  up  on  high — the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,"  seldom  has  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses  visited 
a  crowned  head.  For  the  most  part,  if  any  latent  spark 
of  poesy  existed,  it  has  been  utterly  quenched  by  the 
cares  of  state,  the  troubles  of  grandeur,  or  perhaps  the 
freedom  from  that  necessity,  which  in  many  is  the  chief 
incitement  to  their  pens.  Some,  however,  there  have 
been,  in  different  ages  and  in  different  countries,  who 
have  occasionally  laid  aside  the  sceptre  for  the  pen,  and 
poured  the  feelings  of  royalty  through  a  channel  of  the 
Castaliau  fountain. 

The  illustrious  Alfred,  whose  well-known  love  of  lite- 
rature was  evinced  by  his  establishing  the  University 
of  Oxford,  composed  and  translated  poems,  which  have 
been  successfully  translated  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Tupper. 

The  next  name  in  the  royal  catalogue  is  no  other  than 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion — a  name  certainly  far  better 
known  for  the  labours  of  his  sword  than  for  those  of 
his  pen  ;  yet  an  old  French  bard  (as  translated  in  War- 
ton's  "  History  of  Poetry")  says  of  him  : — 

"  Stanzas  he  trimly  could  invent 
Upon  the  eyes  of  ladies  gent." 

And  a  short  poem  in  old  French  is  given  in  Walpole's 
"  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  as  written  by  Richard 
during  his  captivity  ;  in  which  he  remonstrates  with  his 
subjects  and  friends  for  suffering  him  to  remain  so  long 
a  prisoner. 

The  unhappy  Edward  the  Second  is  supposed  by 
Walpole  to  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  author 
without  having  any  proofs  of  his  claims  to  it ;  but  Tho- 
mas Heywood,  in  his  "Life  of  Ambrosius  Merlin," 
1651,  says,  that  in  his  time  many  of  his  penitential  fan- 
cies were  still  extant,  and  among  the  rest,  one  begin- 
ning— 

"  Most  blessed  Jesu, 
Root  of  all  vertue, 
Grant  I  may  thee  sue, 
In  all  hnmilitie." 

Among  our  royal  bards  we  must  not  omit  two  kings 
of  Scotland — viz.,  the  First  and  Fifth  James.  James 
the  First  (who  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  England, 
where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  Henry  TV.)  while 
a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  composed  "  The  King's 
Quhair,"  in  which  he  thus  beautifully  addresses  his 
lady-love : — 

"  Ah,  swete !  are  ye  a  warldly  creature, 
Or  hevingly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  ? 
Or  are  ye  Cupidis  owne  princesse, 

And  coming  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  ? 
Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddesse, 

That  have  depainted  with  your  hevinly  hand, 
This  garden  full  of  Houris,  as  they  stand  ? 
What  shall  I  think,  alace !  what  reverence 
Shall  I  mester  unto  your  excellence  ?  " 

James  the  Fifth  was  wild  and  dissipated  in  his  youth, 
ud  at  that  time  wrote  some  immoral  poems.   "  The 


Gaberlunzie  Man,"  however,  is  much  admired  for  its 
humour. 

He  afterwards  reformed,  and  composed  a  well-known 
ballad  called  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green." 

We  come  next  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whose 
sensuality  did  not  obsoure  a  considerable  portion  both 
of  talent  and  learning.  As  an  author,  he  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  controversial  treatises,  nor  is  there  any 
well-ascertained  poetical  composition  by  him  ;  but  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  his  royal  muse  to  suppose  him 
obliged  to  seek  foreign  aid  for  the  words  of  the  follow- 
ing anthem,  which  he  set  to  music : — 

"0  Lord,  the  maker  of  all  things, 
Wo  pray  thee  now  in  this  evening 
Us  to  defend  thro'  thy  mercy, 
Prom  all  deceit  of  our  enemies : 
Let  neither  us  deluded  be, 
Good  Lord,  with  dreein  or  fantasie. 
Our  hearts  waking  in  thee  thou  keep, 
That  we  in  sin  fall  not  on  sleep. 

0  Father,  thro'  thy  blessed  Son, 
Grant  us  this  our  petition, 

To  whom  with  the  Holy  Ghost  always 
In  heaven  and  earth  be  laud  and  praise." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  frequent  votary  of  the  Mu- 
ses, and  the  following  specimeus  make  but  a  small  part 
of  tho  poems  attributed  to  her.  When  in  prison,  she 
thus  bewails  her  fate : — 

"Oh.  Fortune,  how  thy  restlesse  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witt ! 
Witness  this  present  prisonn,  whither  fate 

Could  beare  me  and  the  joys  I  quit; 
Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  losod 
From  bondes  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed, 
Causing  the  guiltles  to  be  straite  reserved, 
And  freeing  those  that  death  hath  well  deserved. 
But  by  her  envie  can  be  nothing  wroughte, 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoughte." 

She  is  said  to  have  thus  somewhat  evasively  expressed 
her  creed  on  the  point  of  transubstantiation : — 
"  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  that  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

Her  successor,  as  well  in  pedantry  and  poetry  as  in 
the  kingdom,  James  the  First,  was  a  most  voluminous 
writer,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  pious  but  unfortunate  Charles  the  First  has  left 
one  affecting  token  of  his  poetical  talent.    When  im- 
prisoned in  Carisbrook  Castle,  he  wrote  "  Majesty  in 
Misery,  or  an  Imploration  to  the  Kinfj  of  Kings;" 
a  poem  which,  whatever  its  literary  merits  may  be,  is 
extremely    interesting  on  account  of  the  pathetic 
truths  it  contains.    It  is  too  long  for  insertion  entire, 
but  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  an  extract : — 
"  Great  Monarch  of  the  world,  from  whose  power  springs 
The  potency  and  power  of  kings, 
Record  the  royal  woe  my  suffering  sings ; 
And  teach  my  tongue,  that  ever  did  confino 
Its  faculties  in  truth's  seraphic  line, 
To  track  the  treasons  of  thy  foes  and  mine. 

***** 

The  fiercest  furies  that  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief,  my  grey  discrowned  head, 
Are  those  that  owe  my  bounty  for  their  bread." 

•  *  *  *  *  r 

Charles  II.,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
educated  of  his  line,  has  not,  that  we  know  of,  left  any 
compositions;  and  since  his  father's  time,  the  Muses 
appear  to  have  entirely  deserted  the  throne  of  England. 
The  following  stanzas,  however,  may  not  be  misplaced 
here  :— 

THE  WORLD. 

BY  THE  FEINCBSS  AilLLIA. 

"  Unthinking,  idle,  wild  and  young, 

1  langh'd  and  talk'd,  and  danced  and  sung ; 
And  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain, 
Dream'd  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain ; 
Concluding,  in  those  hours  of  glee, 

That  all  the  world  was  made  for  me. 

But  when  the  days  of  trial  came,. 
When  sickness  shook  this  trembling  frame, 
When  folly's  gay  pursuits  were  o'er, 
And  1  could  dance  and  sing  no  more, 
It  then  occurr'd,  how  sad  'twould  be, 
Were  this  world  only  made  for  me  1 " 

There  is  one  striking  fact  coinciding  in  nearly  all  the 
above  instances.  No  less  than  five  out  of  the  nine  ruo- 
narchs  mentioned  composed  in  prison.  Coeur-de-Lion, 
Edward  II.,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  Elizabeth,  and 
Charles  L,  sought  solace  and  amusement  in  their  cap- 
tivity by  turning  their  thoughts  to  rhyme ;  and,  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  excepted,  it  is  perhaps  entirely  owing 
to  their  imprisonment  that  we  have  even  such  of  their 
effusions  as  are  still  extant. 


Are  Wind  Instruments  injurious  ? — M.  Alphonse 
Sax  has  written  an  article  regarding  the  bealthfulness  of 
different  instruments.  He  says : — "  I  hear  it  said  every 
day,  that  wind  instruments,  and  particularly  brass  ones, 
predispose  to  pulmonary  complaints.  I  wish  to  oppose 
real  facts  to  an  opinion  which  I  think  to  be  erroneous. 
The  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  wind  instruments,  a  manu- 
facturer and  performer  myself,  I  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  thousands  of  artists  who  play  on  these 
instruments  which  are  thought  to  be  so  injurious  to  the 
health,  and  yet  only  three  of  these  have,  so  far  as  I 
know,  died  of  lung  complaints."  


THE  JESTER. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  powder  on  a  lady's  face 
has  the  saino  elTect  as  in  the  barrel  of  a  musket — assists 
her  to  go  off. 

The  cradle  is  a  woman's  ballot-box. — Yes ;  and  some 
of  them  deposit  in  it  two  ballots  at  once.  Now  isn't 
that  illegal  ?    Say  ? 

A  septuagenarian  bachelor  says,  "The  proper  name 
for  young  ladies  is  waiting-maids."  It  is  rather  strange 
he  never  found  one  to  wait  upon  him. 

The  correct  answer  to  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
song,  "Why  did  I  marry?"  most  hkely  would  be, 
"  Because  your  wife  was  foolish  ! " 

"  Is  it  possible,  Miss,  that  you  do  not  know  the  names 
of  some  of  your  best  friends  ?  "— "  Certainly— I  don't 
even  know  what  my  own  may  bo  in  a  year  from 
now." 

The  following  notice  might  have  been  seen  some 
weeks  ago,  stuck  up  in  a  corset-maker's  shop  window  in 
Glasgow — "  All  sorts  of  ladies  6tays  here." 

Matches  are  now  split  by  the  most  approved  machine 
at  the  rate  of  60,000  a  minute.  This  will  be  gratify  ing 
news  to  persons  about  applying  for  a  divorce ! 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  bill  posted  on  the  wall  of 
a  country  village : — "  A  lecture  on  total  abstinence  will 
bo  delivered  in  the  open  air,  and  a  collection  will  be 
made  at  the  door  to  defray  expenses." 

A  country  doctor  announces  that  he  has  changed  his 
residence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  churchyard, 
which  he  hope3  may  prove  a  convenience  to  his  nume- 
rous patients. 

"  My  dear  doctor,"  said  a  lady,  "  I  suffer  a  great  deal 
with  my  eyes." — "Be  patient,  madam,"  replied  he, 
"you  would  probably  suffer  a  great  deal  moie  without 
them." 

"  What  business  does  your  husband  follow  ?"  asked  a 
canvasser. — "  Why,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  he  follows  drink- 
ing rum."  The  canvasser  at  once  entered  opposite  his 
name  gentleman. 

The  reason  that  the  organ  in  Dr.  Loft's  church  did 
not  play  last  Sabbath  was  caused,  wc  learn,  by  its 
having  a  new  stop  put  to  it.  It  was  added,  we  believe, 
by  the  deputy-sheriff. 

Wanted  :  a  thin  man,  who  is  used  to  the  business  of 
collecting,  to  crawl  through  key-holes  and  find  debtors 
who  are  "  never  at  home."  Salary,  nothing  the  first 
year,  to  be  doubled  each  year  after. 

The  clergyman  in  a  certain  town,  as  the  custom  is, 
having  published  the  banns  of  matrimony  between  two 
persons,  was  followed  by  the  clerk,  reading  the  hymn, 
beginning  with  these  words : — "  Mistaken  souls,  who 
dream  of  heaven." 

The  hymn  we  heard  in  meeting  the  last  time  :  treble 
and  soprano  by  the  fair  portion  of  creation : — "  Oh  for  a 
man,  Oh  for  a  man,  Oh  for  a  man-sion  in  the  skies !" 
The  one  Punkins  heard  the  bass  singer  at : — "  Oh  send 
down  Sal,  Oh  send  down  Sal,  Oh  send  doWu  Sal-vation!" 

"  Mamma,"  said  an  inquisitive  little  lady  of  six  sum- 
mers, "what  makes  the  sea  so  hot  in  a  storm  ?" — "  Hot, 
my  dear  ?"  mamma  answered  j  "  what  makes  you  think 
it  is  hot  ?" — "  Why,  mamma,  I  have  just  been  reading 
about  the  lotting  waves." 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  ask  you  why  you  don't 
come  to  their  house,  but  never  say  "do."  They  are 
nearly  related  to  the  gentleman  who  has  always  got  "  a 
bill  to  make  up,"  whenever  you  wish  to  effect  a  small 
loan  from  him. 

epigram. 
By  one  decisive  argument 
Giles  gained  his  lovely  Kate's  consent 
To  name  the  bridal  day  ; 
"  Why  in  such  haste,  dear  sir,  to  wed  ? 
I  shall  not  change  my  mind,"  she  said: 
"  But,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  may! " 

Pickets. — "  Well,  what  next?"  said  Mrs.  Partington, 
as  she  interrupted  Ike,  who  was  reading  the  war  news, 
"the  pickets  were  driven  in  five  miles?  Bless  my 
poor  soul,  but  that  will  make  a  strong  fence !  I  suppose 
they  had  to  be  driven  in  deep  to  prevent  the  session- 
aders  from  digging  out  under  them. ' 

Marriage  Fees. — The  way  Dr.  Elliott,  of  Missouri, 
collected  fees  of  ungrateful  bridegrooms  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — When  the  ceremony  was  about  half  through, 
at  just  the  right  place,  the  minister  shut  the  book,  but 
kept  his  finger  in  the  right  place,  so  as  to  find  where  he 
left  off.  At  this  awful  pause  the  fee  was  demanded,  and 
if  not  forthcoming,  the  couple  could  not  be  fully  mar- 
ried until  the  money  was  paid. 

A  Child's  Reasoning. — "  Papa,"  said  my  bright- 
eyed  little  girl  to  me  one  day,  "  I  believe  mamuia  loves 
you  better'n  she  does  me."  I  confess  to  doubts  on  that 
subject,  but  I  concluded  that  it  was  best  not  to  deny 
the  soft  impeachment.  She  meditated  thoughtfully 
about  it  for  some  time,  evidently  construing  my  silence 
as  unfavourable  to  her  side.  "Well,"  said  she  at  last, 
"  I  s'pose  it's  all  right ;  you're  the  biggest,  and  it  takes 
more  to  love  you." 

Horse  Latin. — Every  man  who  has  pride  enough  to 
own  a  horse  is  anxious  to  have  it  appear  well.  We 
insert  the  following  universal  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
horses  are  heir  to :— "  Brushus  et  curricumbus,  ad  libi- 
tum ;  elbow  greasus  quantum  sufficus ;  blanketus  first- 
ratus;  stablug  warmus;  fodderus,  never  say  dietus, 
but  mealus  et  oatus ;  exercisus  on  compromisus.  The 
effect  will  be — Coatus  shinus,  appetitus  wolfitus,  mus- 
cukritus  two-fortyitus." 


OF  ENTERTAINING  LITERATURE  AND  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 
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Unintentional  Jokes.— The  man  who  mates  a  joke 
without  intending  it  frequently  amuses  us  more  than 
the  most  ingenious  of  professional  joker's— as  when  the 
milkman  in  a  plav  is  charged  with  putting  calves  brains 
in  his  milk,  he  answered :— "  Brains !  I  never  had  such 
a  thing  in  my  head !"  It  was  the  same  sort  of  humour 
when  a  juryman  having  asked  the  judge  to  excuse  him 
from  serving  on  account  of  deafness,  the  latter  said, 
"  Couldn't  von  hear  my  charge  to  the  grand  jury  ?" — 
"Yes,  I  heard  it,"  said  the  man,  "  bnt  1  couldn't  make 
any  sense  of  it."  ...  , 

As  Irish  Difficult?.— The  captain  of  a  steamboat, 
seeing  an  Irishman  smoking  away  abaft  the  funnel, 
stepped  op  to  him  and  said :— "  Don't  you  see  the  notice 
stuck  up  there  ?"—"  D"ve  mane  that  bit  o'  painted 
—"To  be  sure  I  do. '— "  Shure  I  say  it."—"  Why 
you  follow  it?" — "I  haven't  sayn  it  move ;  it's 

 J  fast,  I'm  considerin'." — "  I  mean,  haven't  yon 

read  that  notice?"—"  Divil  a  bit :  shore  I  don't  know 
how  to  rade." — "  Well,  it  says :  '  no  smoking  allowed 
here!'" — "Be  the  powers!  it  doesn't  consarn  me  a 
mite,  thin,  for  I  never  smoked  '  aloud '  in  my  life.' 

Sou). — A  Californian  adventurer  was  recently  lament- 
ing to  another  his  folly  in  leaving  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  with  a  kind  wife  and  two  beautiful  daughters. 
The  other,  after  listening  in  silence,  replied,  "  My  case 
is  much  worse  than  yours,  for  I  have  a  wife  and  six 
children  at  home,  and  never  saw  one  of  them." — "  How 
can  that  be  f  said  the  first  speaker.  "  Were  you  ever 
blind  V — *  No,  sir." — "  Then,  pray,  what  can  you  mean 
by  saying  that  you  have  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  yet 
have  never  wen  one  of  them." — "  Why,  simply  that  one 
ji  them  was  born  after  I  left  home." 

How  to  Cure  Lorw— Take  three  evening  parties  a 
week,  where  yon  are  not  likely  to  tall  in  with  the 
object  of  your  affections ;  a  few  flirtations  with  the  finest 
dark  eyes  you  can  procure  in  the  conservatory  after 
supper ;  six  long  waltzes  with  as  many  pretty  girls,  and 
taking  them  down  for  ice  afterwards ;  four  ballads  nicely 
sang,  without  making  faces,  by  the  same  number  of 
beauties  in  the  intervals  of  the  quadrilles ;  a  few  visits 
to  the  opera.  Think,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ellen'B 
i'-.itarc3  are  more  regular ;  that  Harriet  sings  much 
better;  that  Emily's  figure  is  more  perfect ;  that  Bessy's 
teeth  and  hands  are  much  whiter ;  that  Louisa  has  more 
intellect  and  mind ;  and  that  Mary's  connections  are  far 
more  4essrab4e.  If  all  this  fail,  your  case  is  desperate 
•ndeed. 

Twt  Mo;  who  Wox't  Pay  for  hi*  Park.— An 
American  editor  grows  quite  poetic  in  his  denunciations 
of  thia  hapless  wight.  "May  he,"  he  exclaims, "  be  shod 
with  light  Ding  and  compelled  to  wander  over  gunpowder. 
May  he  have  sore  eyes,  and  a  chesnnt  burr  for  an  eye- 
stone.  M:iy  every  <liv  of  his  life  be  mor<;  d.-spotic  than 
the  Der  of  Algiers.  Mar  he  never  be  permitted  to  kiss  ' 
a  handsome  woman.  May  be  be  bored  to  death  with 
boerdu>g-aehool  misses  practising  their  first  lessons  in 
marie,  without  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  tormentors. 
May  iii  night-mares  trot  quarter- races  over  his  stomach 
every  right.  May  his  boots  leak,  his  gun  hang  fire,  and 
his  oshiag-linee  break.  May  his  coffee  be  sweetened 
with  flies  and  his  soup  seasoned  with  spiders.  May  his 
friend  ran  off  with  his  wife,  and  his  children  take  the 
whooping-coagh  P* 

A  Fisht  Brr. — It  is  recorded  that  one  morning, 
when  ffh  r **■■  was  breakfasting  at  Carlton-honse,  the 
Prinoe  and  his  guests  lounging  at  the  window  after  the 
nival,  were  attracted  by  a  very  handsome  girl  who  came 
the  Mall,  bearing  a  basket  of  crockery  upon  her 
se  of  grace  and  confidence  which  ex- 
on  of  the  whole  party.  "  She'll  never 
without  dropping  it,"  quoth  Sherry. 
>d  the  Prince. — "  I  don't  mind  betting 
pne  for  five  hundred !"  rejoined  the 
>nd  lo!  before  she  got  to  the  corner 
sket,  and  the  Prince  s  money  followed 
oner  afterwards,  if  report  be  no  liar, 
rr  of  Drnry-lane  was  seen  in  conversa- 
kery  wench — one  of  the  ballet-girls  of 
<i  op  for  the  occasion — and  handing 
sote.   This  is  what  we  should  call  de- 

Editomhip. — A  good  story  is  told  of 
rted  a  paper  in  a  western  town.  The 
I  by  gamblers,  whose  presence  was  a 
ce  to  the  citizen*,  who  told  the  editor 
me  oat  against  them  they  would  not 
ter.  He  replied  that  he  would  give 
r"  next  day.  Snre  enough,  his  next 
he  promised  "smasher ;"  and  on  the 
r  the  redoubtable  editor,  with  scissors 
id  in  bis  sanctum,  when  in  walked  a 
k  elnb  in  his  hand,  who  demanded  to 
or  was  in.  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply ; 
rat.  Take  a  seat  ana  read  the  papers 
n  a  minute."  Down  sat  the  indignant 
ised  his  legs,  with  his  club  between 
enced  reading  a  paper.  I  n  the  mean- 
'inietly  vamoosed  down  stairs,  and  at 
let  aiK/ther  excited  man  with  a  cudgel 
nked  if  the  editor  was  in.  "  Yes,  sir," 
response ;  "  you  will  find  him  seated 
a  newspaper."  The  latter,  on  enter- 
fa  a  fnr.  j  i  oath,  commenced  a  violent 
I  resisted  with  equal  ferocity.  The  fight 
»y  had  both  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the 
ed  each  other  to  their  hearts'  content. 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 
L  What  is  that  which  came  into  the  world  without  a 
soul,  yet  lived  and  had  a  soul,  and  died  without  a  soul  ? 

2.  Suppose  a  man  was  sitting  at  a  window,  and  was 
to  fall  out,  what  would  he  fall  against  ? 

3.  Suppose  there  was  a  bird  upon  a  peach  in  a  garden, 
and  you  wanted  that  peach,  how  would  you  get  it  with- 
out disturbing  the  bird  ? 

4.  If  you  request  the  letter  S  to  move,  what  title  do 
you  name  ? 

6.  Who  are  the  two  largest  ladies  in  America  ? 


head,  with  a 
cited  the  adn 


6.  What  martyred  heroine  13  named  by  the  above 
very  capital  letter  ? 
7-  Why  is  London  milk  like  a  Bank  of  England  note  ? 

8.  When  does  a  criminal  appear  to  the  worst  advan- 
tage? 

9.  When  ought  a  rogue  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Eng- 
land? 

10.  When  is  a  horse  not  worth  a  shilling  ? 


11.  The  above  is  the  name  of  a  domestic  animal  that 
has  evidently  not  had  its  dinner.    Why  ? 

puzzles  poa  Christmas  parties. 
L  Which  were  made  first,  elbows  or  knees  ? 

2.  What  is  majesty  deprived  of  its  externals  ? 

3.  If  a  woman  were  to  change  her  sex,  what  reli- 
gion would  she  be  of  ? 

4.  What  thing  is  that  which  is  lengthened  by  being 
cut  at  both  ends  ? 

5.  Hold  up  your  hand,  and  you  will  see  what  you  never 
did  see,  never  can  see,  and  never  will  see.  What  is 
this? 

6.  What  is  that  which  we  receive  without  thanks  ? 
which  we  enjoy  without  knowing  how  ?  which  we  bestow 
on  others  without  knowing  where  it  is  to  be  found  ? 
and  which  we  lose  without  being  sensible  of  its  loss  ? 

PICTORIAL  PROVERBS  AND  PUZZLES. 
It. 


This  novel  game  is  productive  of  much  fun. 

The  mistress  of  the  bouse,  who  desires  to  set  np  a 
lottery,  should  have  provided  beforehand  a  number  of 
fancy  articles — toys,  and  olegant  nick-nockeries ;  and 
among  these  should  be  prepared  one  in  particular,  de- 
stined to  the  discomfiture  of  some  luckless  expectant. 
This  lot  should  be  carefully  enveloped  in  several  wrap- 
pers of  tissne  paper,  and  well  laid  np  in  cotton,  and  may 


consist  of  any  absurd  and  childish,  or  worthless  article. 
It  should  be  placed  the  last  according  to  the  law  of 
gradation  observed  with  respect  to  the  remaining  lots, 
set  out  upon  the  table  and  left  uncovered.  When  the 
time  of  drawing  has  arrived,  the  master  of  the  house 
takes  a  pack  of  cards,  which  he  distributes  among  tho 
drawers,  according  to  their  several  wishes,  an  agreed 
price  being  set  upon  each  card.  When  this  is  done  he 
takes  another  pack,  from  which  a  number  of  cards  are 
drawn  without  being  looked  at,  equal  to  the  number  of 
lots,  and  one  is  placed  under  each.  He  then  turus  up 
the  remainder  of  the  pack,  laying  down  each  card  in 
succession  and  calling  it  out.  The  drawer  who  has  a 
similar  card  to  the  one  called  out  places  his  beside  it. 
When  the  whole  are  thus  gone  through,  those  who 
remain  holders  of  cards  corresponding  to  those  under 
the  lots  are  declared  the  winners,  but  of  what  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  card  under  each  lot  is  called  out,  be- 
ginning with  the  first,  and  the  drawer  who  holds  a 
similar  one  carries  off  the  lot.  Thus  in  succession, 
through  all  the  lots,  until  the  last  or  great  "  sell"  lot. 

So  much  for  the  technical  arrangement  of  the  game ; 
now  let  us  sketch  its  dramatic  effect — the  movement 
and  excitement  to  which  it  gives  rise.  As  one  by  one 
the  cards  in  the  drawer's  haud  are  proclaimed  worthless, 
the  laugh  at  their  disappointment  stimulates  them  to 
make  another  venture,  and  a  general  bidding  takes 
place  for  those  that  remain  ;  and  as  their  number 
diminishes,  and  the  consequent  probability  of  any  one 
of  them  becoming  a  prize  proportionately  increases, 
they  fetch  higher  and  still  higher  prices.  The  anxiety, 
the  mingled  hope  and  fear  with  which  all  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  card  about  to  be  turned  up,  are  emotions  which 
not  the  coolest  and  soberest  of  the  party  can  guard 
against ;  and  when  at  last  the  lots  are  distributed  to  the 
winners,  the  trepidation  of  each  lest  his  prize  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  contributing  to  the  general  mirth 
by  being  presented  with  the  "  sell,"  and  having  delibe- 
rately to  unfold  layer  after  layer  of  paper  and  wool, 
until  he  reaches  the  kernel  of  the  mortifying  joke  which 
is  cracked  against  him. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  retains  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  lottery  the  cost  of  tho  various  articles  drawn  for, 
and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  some  charitable  pur- 
pose. 

CURIOUS  EXPERIMENT. 

Take  a  piece  of  pasteboard  about  five  inches  square, 
roll  it  into  a  tube  with  one  end  just  large  enough  to  fit 
around  the  eye,  and  the  other  end  rather  smaller.  Hold 
the  tube  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right 
hand  (do  not  grasp  it  with  the  whole  hand),  put  the 
large  end  close  agaiust  the  right  eye,  and  with  the  left 
hand  hold  a  book  against  the  side  of  tube.  Be  sure  to 
keep  both  eyes  open,  and  there  will  appear  to  be  a  hole 
through  the  book,  and  objects  seen  as  if  through  the 
hole,  instead  of  through  the  tube.  The  right  eye  sees 
through  the  tube,  and  the  left  eye  sees  the  book,  and 
the  two  appearances  are  so  confouuded  together  that 
they  cannot  be  separated.  The  left  band  can  be  held 
against  the  tube  instead  of  the  book,  and  the  hole  will 
seem  to  be  seen  through  the  hand. 

arithmetical  question. 
A  gentleman,  engaged  as  shop- walker  in  a  large  west- 
end  establishment,  puts  by  one-half  of  his  income  (say 
£100)  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  retires  upon  a 
fortune.  Kequired  the  amount  of  his  accumulations  at 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest. 


ANSWERS— No.  7. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Because  he  follows  soot. 

2.  Beoause  he  never  shows  tho  white  feather. 

0.  White  kids. 

4.  Ely  (Eli). 

5.  Because  it  is  her  attic  (erratic). 

6.  Llantrissant. 

7.  Where  it  is  euphony  (U-funny). 

8.  When  it's  a  flag  on  (flagon). 

9.  The  young  was  named  Old,  and  the  old  was  named 

Young ; 

So  a  paradox  from  tho  odd  circumstance  Rprung. 
10.  According  to  the  Roman  notation,  tho  number  of 
legs  is  IV. ;  by  taking  away  the  L,  tho  V.  re- 
maining denotes  five. 

PICTORIAL  PROVER1IS  AND  PUZZLES. 

1.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 


1,  Sup-port. 

2.  Fire-fly. 


CHARADES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  KEfiliS. 
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"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

"  Doctor  Barret,  indeed!  About  as  much  a  doctor 
as  my  nose  is— humph !"  and  the  old  gentleman  tucked 
his  hands  under  his  coat-tails,  aud  wanned  himself. 
The  mirror  behind  him  gave  back  his  bald  head,  and 
the  mirror  opposite  showed  him  his  face,  with  its  look 
of  testy  impatience.  What  was  tho  matter  with  him  ? 
lie  looked  up  at  the  gilded  cornices  and  back  at  tho 
carpet,  and  sighed  discontentedly.  Not  that  there  could 
have  been  muck  to  sigh  for  in  the  way  of  comfort,  or 
luxury  either,  for  tho  master  of  that  house.  Without, 
there  was  suow  and  frost,  but  that  was  nothing  to  him. 
Warm  curtains  covered  tho  windows,  the  lire  leaped 
and  cracked  merrily,  and  tho  chandelier  laughed  into 
the  looking-glasses  which  lined  the  room.  On  the 
table  was  a  tea-service  of  silver  waiting  for  him,  with 
loads  of  good  tilings  to  tempt  him  to  forget  his  trouble. 
But  no,  something  was  tho  matter  with  him. 

"  A.  low,  mean,  drivelling  apothecary,"  muttered  the 
old  gentleman.  "  Doctor,  forsooth !  Well,  let's  have 
some  coffee,  and  seo  if  there's  any  good  in  that." 

But  the  coffee-pot  had  a  choking  in  its  throat,  and 
■wouldn't  pom-,  and  the  sugar-tongs,  like  an  ancient  pail 
of  snuffers,  pinched  his  lingers. 

"  Hang  it!"  repeated  the  old  gentleman. 

Then  he  got  up  and  began  walking  about  the  room 
again.  And  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  pocket- 
book,  and  from  that  a  little  crumpled  piece  of  paper, 
the  writing  on  which  was  yellow  aud  old.  He  smoothed 
out  the  bit  of  paper  carefully,  aud  read  it  for  the  third 
time  that  evening,  with  running  comments  and  sundry 
jerkings  aud  noddings  of  his  bald  head. 

"  Humph  !  only  wants  to  be  forgiven — daresay — ac- 
knowledges the  wilfulness  and  disobedience — of  course 
— begs  for  only  a  word  of  forgiveness — all  very  fine ! 
Why,  it's  five  years  since  I  got  this  precious  scrawl. 
What,  in  the  name  of  all  nuisances,  has  made  me  think 
of  it  so  to-night  P" 

"  It's  Christmas-eve,"  whispered  something  under  the 
old  merchant's  waistcoat. 

"Christmas-eve!    What  of  that  ?" 

"Look  round,  you  avaricious  old  miser!"  said  the 
voice. 

"  Me  avaricious  !  Mo  a  miser  !"  cried  out  the  mer- 
chant, fiercely,  and  he  looked  round  his  luxurious  room, 
at  the  gilding  and  graceful  drapery,  the  perfection  of 
everything,  down  to  the  tea-service,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  use  that  evening.    "  Avaricious !    Me ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  voice,  doggedly, "  isn't  it  all  for  your- 
self ?  Who  shares  it,  or  benefits  by  it,  I  should  like  to 
know.  Where's  your  daughter,  old  gentleman,  tell  me 
that  ?" 

"How  should  I  know?  Didn't  she  run  away  from 
me?" 

"  And  didn't  she  come  back  and  cling  about  your 
knees,  and  kiss  your  hands,  and  beg  you  to  forgive  her 
and  l.er  husband  " 

"  A  pi  iful,  sneaking  apothecary  !" 

"Aud  didn't  she  write  to  you  that  very  letter,  all 
blotted  with  tears  and  incoherent  with  sorrow  ?  Who 
are  you  that  you  should  refuse  to  forgive,  and  your  own 
flesh  too,  you  heathen  ?" 

"  She  chose  for  herself,"  muttered  the  merchant, 
"  and  she  must  abide  it.  When,  five  years  ago,  I  close* 
my  doors  and  my  coffers  against  her  and  her  drivelling 
—humph — husband,  I  swore  " 

"  More  shame  for  you  if  you  had ;  but  yon  didn't 
swear,  you  only  turned  them  out  like  thieves,  and  came 
back  to  your  loneliness  a  miserable  wretch,  as  you  are 
still,  and  always  will  be,  miless  " 

"  Hang  it  I"  cried  out  ttie  old  gentleman. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  the  bright  little  figure 
that  used  to  flit  about  this  very  room,  and  make  sunshine 
in  it  ?  Where  are  the  warm  little  lingers  that  used  to 
clasp  yours  when  you  came  in  out  of  the  street  cold  and 
weary  ?  Where  is  the  loving  cheek  that  would  be 
pressed  tenderly  against  yours  to  warm  it  ?  You're  a 
nice  sort  of  father,  you  are ;  why  don't  you  enjoy  your- 
self amongst  all  your  riches  and  luxuries — eh  r" 

The  fire  blazed  up  merrily,  and  still  the  merchant 
stood  with  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails,  but  he  did 
not  feel  the  warmth  comfortable,  neither  was  his  mind 
easy. 

"  It's  Christmas-eve,"  repeated  the  voice  under  his 
waistcoat,  solemnlv. 

"  Well,  don't  I  know  it  ?    Of  course  it  is !" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  Christmas 
that  little  sunbeam  of  yours  may  be  keeping,  though. 
Perhaps  with  three  or  four  children  round  her,  crying 
for  the  bread  which  she  hasn't  got  to  give.  Think  of 
it,  you  old  miser." 

Once  again  the  old  gentleman  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  grunted  out  his  customary  "  Humph  !" 
and  then  the  fire  shone  out,  and  the  chandelier  looked 
down  benignantly  on  the  silver  service,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  told  you  so,  I  knew  how  it  would  be  all  along!" 
For  the  merchant  had  gone  out,  and  thero  was  no  longer 
any  Living  presence  in  the  room. 

We  will  leave  that  room  also  for  the  street;  not  that 
it  wa3  at  all  inviting,  however,  for  the  frost  pinched  the 
children's  noses,  and  sent  the  hands  of  big  boys  deep 
down  into  their  trousers  pockets.  We  will  stop  before 
a  modest  house  of  three  stories;  very  narrow  it  was, 
verv  prim,  evidently  not  liking  its  juueture  with  two 
sisters,  which  could  not  hold  their  heads  so  high  in  the 
world  j  a  house  that  would  be  described  as  "  genteel." 


Inside  the  genteel  house  Buttons  was  busy  divesting 
himself  of  the  suit  to  which  he  owed  that  appellation. 
For  he  considered  that  the  door-bell  was  probably  quiet 
for  the  night,  and  he  had  a  jacket  at  hand  which,  as  he 
said  to  himself,  "  it  didn't  matter  about  daubing." 

There  was  a  round  table  in  the  parlour,  and  a  tallow 
candle  on  it;  at  present,  too,  Dr.  Barret's  elbows 
were  on  it,  supporting  his  head.  And  thero  was  a  work- 
basket  also  on  the  table,  aud  a  slender  little  figure  sat 
near  it  stitching  with  nimble  fingers,  while  one  foot  was 
on  the  rocker  of  a  cradle. 

Dr.  Barret's  meditations  were  bitter,  as  well  they 
might  be ;  and  the  handful  of  lire  in  the  wide  grate  sont 
forth  no  glow  to  brighten  him,  or  thaw  the  fingers  that 
had  grown  red  and  stiff  over  that  piece  of  sewing. 

Dr.  Barret  took  a  shawl  from  the  chair-back  and  put 
it  over  his  wife's  shoulders,  and  she'  lifted  up  her  face 
to  press  it  to  his,  gratefully.  But  then  he  sank  back  in 
his  place  with  a  groan. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  Hitherto  he  had  fought  hard — 
a  loug,  dreary  battle  for  life  ;  but  now  his  health  threat- 
ened to  give  way,  and  he  felt  how  poworless  he  was, 
after  all.  And  his  thoughts  went  back  to  that  slender 
figure  as  ho  had  first  seen  it;  and  miserable  self-accusa- 
tions tormented  him.  He  had  taken  her  from  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  could  not  even  give  her  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life.  He  knew  now,  since  he  had  been  so 
much  at  home,  what  all  that  stitching  was  for;  and  it 
stung  him  like  a  wasp  to  think  she  was  working  for 
him.  As  he  pondered  thus  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts  looked  up  at  him  quietly. 

"  The  old  story,  Frank  p" 

"  The  old  story,"  responded  the  doctor,  gloomily. 
"  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  I  see  you  working 
those  little  fingers  to  the  bone  in  hardship,  and  cold, 
and  hunger,  Hary  ?" 

"  It  does  me  good,"  said  Mary,  cheerily.  "  I  never 
knew  before  how  fast  I  could  sew,  or  how  well." 

"  You  never  had  occasion  for  it  till  I  stepped  in  with 
my  selfish  love,  and  brought  you  to  poverty.  And  yet 
I  do  love  you,  Mary — more,  I  think,  than  ever;  3rou 
don't  doubt  that,  do  you  P" 

"  Why  should  I  doubt  it  ?  Frank,  if  you  will  talk  of 
these  things,  I  must  talk  too,  aud  then  my  fingers  will 
be  slower.  What  is  the  use  of  pondering  so  gloomily 
over  the  past  ?  I  know  we  were  wrong,  both  of  us,  but  we 
have  done  what  we  could  to  retrieve  it,  and  I  will  not 
have  you  take  more  than  your  share  of  the  blame.  I 
knew  before  what  luxury  and  self-indulgence  were :  now 
I  know  more.  I  have  seen  trouble,  and  know  what  the 
lives  of  others  are,  and  how  thoughtless  and  seltish  I 
was  once.  I  hope  I  could  never  be  so  bad  again ;  so 
you  see  it  has  been  good  for  me  to  have  trials.  Aud 
have  we  not  blessings  as  well  ?  Oh,  Frank,  if  we  had 
lived  in  ease  and  riches,  we  might  have  gone  on  as  some 
married  people  do  ;  you  know  that :  caring  nothing  for 
each  other,  and  only  anxious  for  some  perpetual  excite- 
ment to  relieve  their  ennui.  But  now  that  we  have  had 
a  battle  to  fight  together  " 

"  Ah !  but,  my  darling,  the  battle  grows  harder  than 
ever." 

"  You  are  ill  and  desponding.  Make  haste  and  get 
well,  Frank,  and  you  will  see  things  through  brighter 
spectacles." 

The  doctor  was  silent,  and  only  the  sound  of  the 
needle  broke  the  stillness.  There  was  only  one  comfort 
for  him  in  his  poverty.  He  was  not  in  debt ;  and  the 
reflection  still  gave  him  a  thrill  of  satisfaction. 

The  handful  of  fire  dwindled,  and  the  coals  dropped 
down  lower  in  the  grate  :  still  the  click  of  the  needle 
went  on.  Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  a 
hard  strong,  double  knock,  and  the  doctor  started,  ner- 
vously. "  A  patient,  perhaps,"  said  his  wife.  "  When 
things  are  at  the  worst  they  always  mend,  you  know, 
Frank." 

"  Yes,  because  men  always  take  means  to  effect  a 
radical  cure,  instead  of  patching  up— but  hush,  how 
long  that  boy  is  !" 

You  see,  the  doctor  did  not  dare  to  go  himself,  be- 
cause if  it  chanced  to  be  a  patient  he  would  have  com- 
promised his  dignity.  There  was  a  sound  of  hasty 
steps  and  hard  breathing  in  the  little  hall,  as  of  a  boy 
struggling  into  buttons  which  were  obstinate.  Then 
the  door  opened. 

"Dr.  Barret  at  home?" 

"Yes;  but  " 

"  Ask  him  to  step  here  a  minute.  I  was  to  give  this 
into  his  own  hands." 

Buttons  knocked  pompously  at  tho  parlour-door,  as 
if  he  did  not  know  perfectly  well  that  every  word  had 
been  audible;  and  Frank  came  out  in  time  to  seo  a 
small  box  put  down  in  the  hall,  aud  the  head  of  the 
messenger  disappearing  through  the  door. 

"  So  it  was  no  patient,  after  all,"  said  Mary. 

"No;  it's  a  box,"  responded  her  husband,  wearily, 
"  Perhaps  some  one  has  sent  us  a  Christmas  present, 
or  perhaps  it's  a  hoax.    As  likely  as  not." 

"  I  had  better  take  it  into  the  kitchen  to  unpack,  sir," 
said  Buttons ;  "  make  a  mess  here,  perhaps." 

"Yes,  do;  and — I  think  I'll  come  with  you." 

But  the  little  fingers  moved  on  nimbly  over  the 
stitching,  and  the  quieting  foot  pressed  the  rocker  of 
the  cradle.  What  was  in  tho  box?  Had  some  un- 
known or  forgotten  friend  thought  upon  them,  or  was  it 
a  hoax?  It  might  be  even  that  the  young  wife's 
thoughts  pictured  the  possibility  of  a  Christmas  dinner, 
for  how  could  she  see  her  husband  sinking  daily  before 


her  eyes  for  lack  of  tho  necessary  comforts,  without 
wishing  and  hoping  ?  More  than  that,  there  were  the 
children— those  little  mouths  which  she  could  not  fill. 
How  long  they  wero  over  that  box! 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  step  in  the  room,  and 
Frank  stood  behind  her  chair,  leaning  on  it. 

"Arc  you  strong,  Mary  ?  Can  you  bear  somethinE  ?" 

"  Oh,  Frank,  what  is  it  ?  Don't." 

"  Nothing  bad,  little  one.  Time  was  when  I  should 
have  been  too  proud  to  rejoice  over  this,  Mary ;  but 
for  your  sake,  and  for  the  children,  I  think  my  pride  is 

And  ho  put  before  her  the  mysterious  box. 

"Papers!"  cried  Mary,  disappointed.  "What  is  it, 
Frank  ?    What  can  papers  do  for  us  ?  " 

"  Bead,"  responded  the  doctor,  pointing  to  a  label. 

"Marriage  portion  of  my  daughter,  Mary  Barret,  ne'e 
Favoursham. 

But  still  Mary  turned  a  puzzled  face  to  her  husband. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  means." 

"  There  is  more  for  you  to  read,"  responded  Frank, 
placing  another  paper  under  her  hand.  "  You  arc  rich, 
Alary,  that's  all.  You  see  I  am  trying  to  be  good  and 
thankful  in  spite  of  my  own  failure  and  disappointment. 

Bead." 

"  Some  years  ago,  my  daughter  askod  forgiveness  at 
my  hands.    I  refused  it.    Now  it  is  my  turn  to  ask, 

aud  her's  to  Which  is  it  to  be  ?   I  beg  my  daughter 

to  forgive  me.  I  send  that  which  I  have  so  long  un- 
justly kept  back  from  her  and  hers.  Let  her  and  her 
husband  take  pity  on  a  lonely  old  man,  and  come  to 
him.  The  old  house  is  dull  and  miserable;  it  wants 
the  music  of  children's  voices,  and  there  is  room  in  it 
for  all.  Let  them  como  to  me,  and  I  will  show  how 
thankful  I  can  be.  "  John  Favour3Ham." 

And  Mary's  arm  was  round  her  husband's  neck,  and 
she  was  trying  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears  that  would 
come.  f 

"  Yon  will  be  good,  Frank,  and  forgive  him,  and  be 
grateful  to  him  for  my  sake— I  know  you  will !  It  is  a 
Cliristmas-box  worth  having,  isnt'  it,  Frank  ?" 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Fibst  Year  of  the  Postal  System.— In  the  year 
1340,  the  first  entire  year  of  the  penny  postage, 
191,931,365  letters  passed  through  the  General  Post 
Offices  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  the  numbers  have  gone  on  increasing,  till 
they  reached,  in  1861,  tho  prodigious  aud  almost  in- 
credible figure  of  593,000,000 ! 

By  Jingo. — In  our  singularly  composite  language, 
there  is  one  odd  phrase  that  seems  to  have  found  its 
way  to  us  from  the  Pyrenees.  There  is  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression, more  common  formerly  than  now, "  By  Jingo," 
or  "  By  the  living  Jingo."  The  first  verse  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Genesis  into  Basque  shows  us  that  "  Jainco" 
is  the  Basque  name  for  the  Deity. 

Old  Clem. — St.  Clement,  being  the  patron  of  black- 
smiths, a  curious  custom  existed  some  years  ago,  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  in  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich, 
amongst  the  blacksmiths'  apprentices  there.  One  of  the 
seniors  was  selected  to  act  the  part  of  "  Old  Clem,"  and 
arrayed  in  great  coat  and  wig,  with  a  mask  and  long 
white  beard ;  was  seated  in  a  large  wooden  chair,  having 
a  crown  and  anchor  in  wood  on  the  top,  surrounded  with 
transparencies  emblematic  of  the  trade.  A  wooden 
anvil  was  placed  before  him,  and  in  his  hands  he  wielded 
a  pair  of  tengs  and  a  hammer.  A  procession  of  fellow- 
apprentices  bearing  torches,  banners,  battle-axes,  and 
other  implements  of  war,  was  then  formed,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  drum  and  fife,  with  "  Old  Clem"  mounted  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  men,  they  perambulated  the  town, 
calling  on  the  officers  and  blacksmiths  of  the  dockyard, 
who,  of  course,  were  laid  under  contribution  to  assist  in 
filling  the  money-box  of  "  Old  Clem."  He  then  recited 
a  speech,  expressive  of  his  pleasure  at  finding,  on  his 
arrival  at  Woolwich,  the  "  Vulcans"  of  the  dockyard  in 
a  state  of  salubrity  and  hard  at  work.  The  contents  of 
the  money-box  having  satisfactorily  increased  during  the 
peregrinations  of  the  procession  through  the  town,  the 
party  adjourned  to  some  well-known  hostelry,  and  con- 
cluded the  day  with  as  substantial  a  supper  as  their 
funds  would  admit  of. 

National  Prejudices. — No  doubt  in  many  matters 
mankind  have  their  prejudices.  The  French,  even  to 
this  day,  as  far  as  the  female  sex  are  concerned,  admire 
snub  nose3.  Napoleon  preferred  a  long  nose,  which,  ho 
said,  he  always  found  associated  with  a  long  head.  The 
ancient  Persians  considered  an  aquiline  nose  as  the' 
symbol  of  majesty,  and  in  cases  of  a  contested  succession 
to  the  throne,  were  apt  to  decide  in  favour  of  that  candi- 
date whose  nose  the  most  resembled  the  eagle's  beak. 
How  can  we  tell  how  much  the  curved  proboscis  of 
Julius  Cssar  may  not  have  influenced  his  fortunes,  and 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  tho  soldiery  and  the  founder  of 
a  house  of  dignity  ?  Iled  hair  is  abhorred  by  the  modem 
Persians,  and  admired  by  the  Turks.  The  Roman  ladies 
of  old  coveted  fiery-toned  locks,  and  their  successors  in 
the  Italy  of  our  own  days  are  posic^sed  of  a  taste 
equally  surprising.  Teeth  dyed  red  have,  by  nations  in 
central  Asia,  been  considered  beauty ;  whilo,  in  Western 
India,  black  teeth  are  preferred  by  the  native  belles.  If 
by  us  an  ebon  complexion  is  accounted  au  ugliness,  there 
are  people  to  be  found  in  numbers  who  entertain  a  dif- 
ferent impression. 
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HOWE  HINTS. 
CaiLBiajys. — Put  the  Lands  and  feet  once  a  week 
M  hat  water,  in  which  two  or  three  bandmls  of  com- 
ion  salt  hare  been  thrown.  This,  it  is  said,  is  a  certain 
■entitive  as  well  as  core. 

lackjxg. — The  following  receipts  for  making  black- 
ire  :aken  from  a  reliable  sonrce: — Liquid  Blacking : 
i  well  together  one  pound  cf  ivory  black  in  fine 
der,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  treacle,  and  two 
ws  of  sweet  oiL  Afterwards  add  one  pint  of  vinegar, 
the  same  quantity  of  beer.  Paste  Blocking :  Ivory 
k,  one  pound ;  treacle,  h:>  If  a  pound ;  olive  oil  and  oil 
trol, of  each,  twoounces;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
FIU  Jaxil. — This  is  one  of  Soyer's :— Cut  six  dozen 
,nnd  rennet  apples  in  quarters,  take  out  all  the  pip3, 
them  into  a  sugar-pan,  just  cover  them  with  cold 
;r,  and  place'  over  the  fire ;  let  boil  till  the  apples 
me  quite  pulpy,  when  drain  them  upon  a  sieve, 
tiag  the  hquor  in  a  basin,  which  afterwards  pass 
oga  a  new  and  very  clean  jelly  bag.  To  every  pint 
.qnor  have  one  pound  of  sugar,  which  boil  to  the 
l  degree ;  whilst  hot  mix  ia  the  liquor  from  the 
e  with  a  very  clean  skimmer.  To  prevent  it  boiling 
keep  it  skimmed,  lift  the  skimmer  occasionally  from 
pan,  and  when  the  jelly  falls  from  it  in  thin  sheets 
it  op  and  till  the  pots.   The  smaller  pots  are  the 

eaxtht  Food. — Of  all  articles  of  food,  boiled  rice  is 
sted  in  the  shortest  time — an  hour.  As  it  contains 
t -tenths  of  nutritious  matter,  it  is  a  valuable  sub- 
m  for  dfea>  Apples,  if  sweet  and  ripe,  are  next  in 
r.  Venison  is  digested  almost  as  soon  as  apples, 
sted  potatoes  are  digested  in  half  the  time  required 
he  same  vegetable  boiled,  which  occupy  more  than 
e  hours  aad  a  half— more  than  beef  or  mutton, 
id  occupies  three  hoars  and  a  quarter.  Stewed 
srs  aad  boiled  eggs  are  digested  in  three  hours 
a  half — an  hoar  more  than  is  required  by  the  same 
les  raw.  Turkey  and  goose  are  digested  in  two 
i  aad  a  half — as  hear  and  a  half  sooner  than 
'teat.  Roasted  veal,  pork,  and  salted  beef,  occupy 
hoars  and  a  half — the  longest  of  all  articles  of  tood. 
ow  tocabbt  Flowers. — When  sent  by  p03t,  nothing 
stter  than  wrapping  them  in  oiled  paper  ;  when  i 
ltd  otherwise,  a  piece  of  wet  sponge  fastened  inside  , 
joden  box,  or  layers  of  wet  brown  paper  or  wet 
iel  as  a  lining  to  the  box,  or  freshly-gathered  cab-  i 
-leaves,  with  their  under-side  placed  next  the  i 
srs  are  nnor.*ectiotable.  If  the  box  be  of  tin,  well 
red  at  the  lid,  then  a  soarco  of  constant  moisture  I 
ss  requisite,  for  the  leaves  and  flowers  themselves 
form  an  atmosphere  of  sufficient  dampness  for  a 
t  time.  Another  method,  which  answers  extremely 
when  flowers  are  gathered  in  dry  weather,  is,  as 
aa they  are  cot,  to  throw  them  into  a  bag,  like  a 
et-bsg,  made  of  mackintosh.    If  the  snip  of  such 


me — the  air  aroond  them  is  damp.  Tourists 
after  wild  flowers,  or  ferns,  should  provide 
i  with  a  bag  of  this  description. — Gardener's 

rstXLT  Hnrr. — What  a  ridiculous  as  well  as 
lion  is  that  which  wraps  furs  around  a  little 


MART'S  DIMPLES. 

The  god  of  Love,  at  noontide's  hour, 
Was  wandering  near  a  summer  bow'r, 
Who  chancing  through  the  leaves  to  peep, 
He  spied  young  Mary  fast  asleep ; 
Standing  entranced,  his  lingers  sieek 
He  gently  pressed  on  either  cheek; 
But  so  absorbed  was  soul  and  sense, 
He  scarcely  could  withdraw  them  thence. 
That  moment,  by  a  dream  beguiled. 
The  sleeping  maiden  sweetly  smiled. 
So,  ever  since,  Love's  fingers  fair 
Have  left  their  soft  impression  there ; 
And  when  she  smiles,  we  see  portray'd 
The  dimples  by  his  lingers  made. 
What  tempted  Love,  we  may  presume 
Tempts  mortals,  who  behold  her  bloom— 
Our  lips  and  fingers  fain  would  press 
Her  rosy,  peach-like  loveliness ; 
For  how  could  we  withstand  the  charms 
That  filled  young  Leve  with  soft  alarms, 
And  quite  absorbed  both  sense  and  soul 
Beneath  a  sleeping  maid's  control? 

J.  A.  Baidwin. 


a  poor  J 


•  victim.  Equally 
3Cs  for  chilu.cn  in 
the  attire  betoken 
women  choose  to 


irrmnnrGuMlM. — Observe  <!    Allowing  hints:  frr. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Fkankixg  Letters. — Very  early  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  postal  system  we  hear  of  "franks."  Parlia- 
mentary franking  existed,  we  know,  in  106fi,  for  on  the 
19th  October  of  that  year  nu  entry  is  registered  in  the 
Journal  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect "  that 
Edward  Roberts  be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  or  hi3  deputy,  to  answer  his  abuse  and  breach 
of  privilege  in  exacting  money  of  the  members  of  this 
House  for  post  letters."  In  the  Paper  Bill,  which  granted 
the  Post  Office  revenue  to  Charles  the  Second,  a  clause 
provided  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  have  their  letters  free,  which  clause  was 
left  out  by  the  Lords  on  the  dog-in-the-manger  prin- 
ciple, because  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  the 
franking  of  their  letters;  but  a  compromise  was  at 
length  effected,  on  the  assurance  that  their  letters 
should  pass  free.  In  1735  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
stituted some  investigation  into  the  subject,  and  again, 
in  170-1,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
several  fnnds  and  abuses  in  relation  to  the  sending  or 
receiving  letters  and  parcels  free  from  the  duty  of  post- 
age. Among  various  abuses  proved  to  exist,  it  is  related 
that  "  one  man  had,  in  the  course  of  five  months,  cown- 
terfeited  twelve  hundred  dozens  of  franks  of  members  of 
Parliament ;  and  that  a  regular  trade  of  buying  and 
selling  franks  had  been  actually  established  with  several 
persons  in  the  country."  Resolutions  restricting  and 
regulating  the  privilege  were  accordingly  passed  ;  but 
from  time  to  time  it  was  gradually  extended,  until  finally 
abolished,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1840.  Seven  millions  of  franks  out  of  sixty- 
three  millions  of  general  post  letters  passed,  it  was 
estimated  in  1838,  through  the  Post  Office  annually. 

Some  Curiosities  i.\  Dress.— During  the  reign  of 
James  L  and  for  some  time  after,  the  dress  of  both 
sexes  was  more  ludicrous  than  at  any  other  period  of 
our  history.  Tlnr  ladies  displayed  a  singularly  tawdry, 
tasteless,  and  often  immodest  style.  The  miniatures  of 
beverul  noble  ladies  of  this  reign  will  sufficiently  show 
how  obtrusively  immodest  the  fashion  of  exposing  the 
naked  brea3t  had  become.  While  a  ruff  or  band,  of  im- 
moderate oize,  stretched  forth  from  the  throat,  the  front 
of  the  dress  was  cut  away  immediately  beneath  it,  nearly 
to  the  waist,  which  made  the  fashion  more  noticeable, 
as  all  the  other  part  of  the  bust  was  ovcrclothed,  while 
the  bosom  was  perfectly  bare.  But  that  which  most 
strongly  excited  tho  ire  of  tho  Puritans  was  tho  ru*F 
(worn  so  large  and  stiff  with  coloured  starch,  that  ladies, 
we  are  told,  were  obliged  to  feed  themselves  with  spoons 
two  feet  long) ;  and  a  writer  of  that  uect,  who  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  dress  and  manners  of  tho  times, 
thinks  it  a  heinous  addition  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  run! 
that  it  was  so  clogged  and  'pestered  with  needlework.  lie 
tells  us,  also,  that  the  lords  of  tho  court  were  very 
choice  about  their  shirts,  which  were  often  made  of 
cambric,  with  open  work  down  the  seams,  and  often  cost 
ten  pounds  each,  which,  ho  add*,  is  "  horrible  to  think 
of."  Not  did  tho  ladies'  head-tires  escape  his  quaint 
inver-tivf,  which,  ho  says,  "of  forco  must  be  curled, 
frizzled,  and  crisped ;  laid  out  in  wreaths  and  borders 


rfll  always  leave  the  flowers  beautiful. 


ear  to  another.  And  lest  it  should  fall  down, 
I  it  is  under-propped  with  forks,  wires,  and  I  cannot  toll 
what,— rather  Eke  grim,  stern  monsters,  than  chaste, 
Christian  mothers.  At  their  hair,  thus  Wreathed  and 
crested,  are  hanged  bugles,  ouc'.ies,  rings,  gold,  silver, 
|  glasjea,  and  such  other  childish  gowgaws.  But  tho 
mojt  o/vArt,  singularity  of  male  apparel  ever  seen  in  this 
or  any  other  age,  was  tho  trunk  liose,  now  first  invented. 
In  order  to  make  those  "  bags"  stick  out,  they  distend 
MMgMnonffst  other  devices,  with  brnn;  and  a  ludicrous 
story  i.j  t  ,1  1  of  a  gallant  who,  whilst  in  conversation 
with  Borne  Indies,  unluckily  caught  his  sack  upon  a  nail, 
when  the  sudden  collapse  of  his  notber  garment  caused 
intense  disgust  to  the  wearer, and  i n finite  nv.rrimcnt  to 
the  »  beholders.  Another  good  *tory  is  related  of  a 
certain  beau,  who  was  summoned  beforo  a  sumptuary 
eourt  for  wearing  bags  stuffed  in  his  sack,"  contrary 
to  law.  The  accused  convinced  hi;;  judges  that  the 
stnlKnsr  Wi  not  composed  of  any  forbidden  article,  pro- 
ducing from  the  interior  of  his  trunks  merely  apcir  nf 
fheeU,  two  tablecloths, ten  napkins,  four  shu  t.-;,  a  brush, 
|  a  glass,  a  comb,  and  a  nightcap! 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

New  Patented  Fastening. — This  invention  consists  in  con- 
structing a  fastening  for  doors,  drawers,  windows,  and  other 
lite  purposes,  in  the  following  manner :— A  segmental  or 
•"straight  bolt  is  worked  by,  or,  if  preferred,  fixed  to,  the 
handle,  on  turning  which  the  bolt  is  made  to  protrude  and 
enter  a  groove  or  other  suitable  provision  made  in  the  door- 
jamb  ;  one  or  more  catches  or  tumblers  fall  by  this  move- 
ment, and  prevent  the  return  of  the  bolt ;  therefore,  to  unlock, 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  lift  the  tumblers  or  catches,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  turn  the  handles.  The  patentee  also  makes 
a  key-way  in  the  lock  which  tmns  with  the  key,  so  that  on 
any  attempt  being  made  to  introduce  a  pick,  the  key-way 
closes  itself,  and  leaves  but  a  very  small  passage  to  introduce 
anything  further. 

Steam  PowerSupekseded  btaNew  Principle. — Mr.  George 
Rydell,  of  Castle-street,  Holborn,  London,  has  invented  and 
patented  "an  apparatus,"  which  he  calls  "  a  wonderful  me- 
chanical appliance,"  and  of  which  he  speaks  when  he  "de- 
clares to  the  world  that  he  has  found  out  a  mode  of  raising 
water  from  an  unlimited  depth  to  an  unlimited  height,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  dependent  upon  steam-power,"  and 
"  no  matter  what  the  quantity  might  be."  He  asserts  that, 
although  the  Great  Eastern  has  a  steam-power  of  3,000  horses, 
he  can  "not  only  propel  this  monster  vessel  over  the  Atlantic 
at  the  speed  it  now  travels  by  steam  agency ;  but,  from  cis- 
terns of  cold  water,  he  can  obtain  even  a  greater  power  than 
it  now  possesses,  without  using  any  coal  for  navigation  pur- 
poses; thereby  leaving  the  12,000  tons' space  open  for  addi- 
tional cargo." 

Poisonous  Cheese. — It  seems  that  blue  vitriol,  and  other 
similar  substances,  are  occasionally  used  to  impart  to  new 
cheese  "  the  peculiar  biting  taste  of  old ;"  and  an  overdose 
sometimes  makes  it  poisonous.  Dr.  Voelcker  says,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery:— "Bacon  and  hams,  when  not 
properly  cured,  and  fat  meat  kept  in  a  damp,  badly -ventilated 
cellar,  are  more  or  less  injurious  to  health ;  and  even  butter, 
after  it  has  turned  rancid,  and  similar  organic  acids  are  libe- 
rated in  it  which  exist  in  tliis  cheese  in  a  tree  state,  acts  as  a 
poison  in  most  cases.  Singularly  enough,  some  people  are 
not  affected  by  these  subtle  organic  poisons.  The  poison  in 
cheese  was  known  in  Germany  as  long  ago  as  1820,  and  pro- 
bably even  earlier ;  a  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  are  yet  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  the  compo- 
sition of  this  virulent  poison.  This,  however,  we  know,  that 
it  is  developed  when  the  curd  of  milk  .is  kept  too  long  exposed 
to  the  air  before  it  is  salted ;  or  kept  in  damp,  badly-venti- 
lated places ;  or  where  too  much  whey  is  left.  In  fact,  all  tho 
circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  an  acid  curd,  and  to 
generate  free  fatty  acitts,  are  apt  to  produce  this  peculiar  poi- 
son. In  old  cheese,  it  is  true,  we  have  similar  fatty  acids ; 
but  they  are  hero  united  with  ammonia,  and  in  this  combi- 
nation harmless.  What  is  more  strange,  poisonous  cheese 
of  this  character,  when  kept  until  it  becomes  quite  decayed, 
loses  its  poisonous  properties  and  becomes  wholesome." 

Autificial  Oyster-beds. — M.  Costo  has  just  communicated 
a  paper  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  progress  of 
his  artificial  oyster-beds  on  tho  western  coast  of  France. 
Several  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  R<5  have 
been  for  the  last  four  years  engaged  in  cleansing  their  muddy 
coast  of  tho  sediments  which  prevented  the  oysters  from 
congregating  there,  and  as  the  work  advances,  the  seed 
waited  over  from  Nieufle  and  other  oyster  localities  settles 
in  tho  new  beds,  and,  added  to  that  transplanted,  peoples 
the  coast,  SO  that  72,000,000  of  oysters,  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  and  nearly  all  marketable,  is  the  lowest  average  per  an- 
num registered  by  tho  local  administration,  representing,  at 
the  rate  of  from  twenty-uvo  to  thirty  francs  per  thousand, 
which  is  the  cm-rent  price  in  tho  locality,  a  sum  of  about  two 
millions  of  francs,  the  produce  of  an  extremely  limited  sur- 
face. That  tho  waves  or  currents  carry  the  seed  of  oysters 
is  a  well-known  fact,  since  the  walls  of  sluices  newly  erected 
are  often  covered  with  them.  In  the  island  of  Re  the  exist- 
ence of  tho  oyster-beds,  however,  no  longer  depends  upon 
this  contingency,  they  being  now  in  a  state  of  permanent 
self-production.  The  distinction  of  oyster-beds  into  those  of 
collection  and  those-  of  reproduction  is  quite  unnecessary, 
since  the  property  of  reproduction  belongs  to  them  all.  in 
some  localities  it  is  snfiicicnt  to  prepare  tho  emerging  banks 
for  collection  to  see  them  soon  covered  with  seed;  but  in 
other  places  nothing  would  be  obtained  without  transplant- 
tag  proper  subjects,  an  operation  which  by  no  means  impairs 
their  reproductive  qualities.  The  concession  of  emei-"in" 
banks  it  anxiously  applied  for  by  the  inhabitants  or  tho  coast) 
t:ic  more  so  aj  improvements  hi  the  working  of  this  branch 
of  trade  aro  of  daily  occurrence.  Thus,  Dr.  Kemmercr,  of 
Re,  covers  a  number  of  tiles  with  a  coating  of  a  kind  of 
uiaslick,  brittle  enough  to  enable  him  to  detach  the  small 
pystert  from  it.  When  tins  coating  is  well  covered  with  seed 
be  gets  it  off  all  in  one  piece,  which  he  curries  to  tho  place 
where  the-  teed  is  to  grow.  The  same  tilo  he  coats  a  second 
tune,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  seed  will  deposit  upon  it.  In 
short,  wherever  (he  violence  of  tho  currents  and  tho  insta- 
bility or  the  bottom  do  not  present  irresistible  obstacles,  tho 
cultivation  of  oysters  has  become  a  lucrative  business. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

Tur  life  of  a  just  man  is  a  series  of  petty  frauds ;  that 
of  a  knave  a  series  of  greater  ones. 

Wormi  Remembering. — A  little  wealth  will  suffice- 
ua  to  live  well,  and  less  to  die  happily. 

Tim  talents  by  which  most  politicians'  acquire  offices, 
nro  tho  reverse  of  thoao  which  best  quality  them  for 
filling  them. 

When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  associate, 
elso  they  will  fall,  one,  by  one,  au  uupitied  sacrifice,  in  a 
contemptible  struggle. 

The  cries  of  the  poor  never  enter  into  the  ears  of  tho 
covetous  man  ;  or,  if  thoy  do,  ho  has  always  one  ear 
readier  to  let  them  out  bhan  tiie  other  to  take  them  in. 

In  reading  tho  life  of  any  groat  man,  you  will  always,  ' 
)  tho  course  of  his  history,  chance  upon  noma  obscure 
individual,  who  on  sonic  particular  occasions  was  greater 
than  ho  whose  lii'o  you  are  reading. 

The  conclusion  bo  which  I  have  arrived,  after  years 
of  observation  and  experknee,  is,  that  without  temper- 
ance  there  is  no  hflaltftj  without  virtue  no  order;  with- 
out  religion  no  happiness;  and  that  the  sum  of  ouv 
being  is,  to  live  wisely,  soberly,  and  righteously, 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  London.  Question*  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  fa  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briejly ;  but  all  inquiries  calliny for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  maimer  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
CoiTespondeiits  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed, 

Camilla. — Fronch  liqueurs— very  pleasant  and  toothsome 
are  they — should  be  avoided.  The'  spirit  which  they  contain 
renders  them  objectionable,  even  if  the  flavouring  is  inno- 
cent, which  it  is  not  at  all  times  ;  the  bitter  almond,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  noyeau,  is  of  a  deleterious  nature  ;  and  the 
rich  luscious  taste  is  but  a  temptation  to  drink  that  which  is 
actually  poisonous. 

Gabriel. — The  Treasure-Seekers  is  illustrated  by  the  best 
French  artist  living. 

Daniel. — Yes.  Home-sickness  is  not  an  imaginary,  but  a 
real  malady.  It  is  called  Nostalgia ;  is  a  peculiar  affection 
of  the  mind,  to  which  exiles  from  their  native  land  are  sub- 
ject ;  it  especially  aflects  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries,  and  of  these,  has  been  noticed  in  the  Swiss  and 
the  Scotch  more  than  any  others.  It  consists  in  a  vehement 
and  uncontrollable  desire  to  return  to  the  homes  of  childhood. 
The  bodily  health  may  be  perfectly  sound,  the  mind  clear  and 
vigorous ;  but  this  desire  possesses  it  like  a  mania,  and  if  it 
is  not  gratified,  there  is  melancholy,  loss  of  sleep  and  appe- 
tite, and,  finally,  it  is  likely  that  organic  disease  will  ensue- 
probably  of  the  lungs  or  heart.  Whatever  brings  forcibly  to 
mind  old  scenes  and  memories,  is  likely  to  excite  this  affec- 
tion ;  but  nothing  so  much  as  national  melodies :  hence,  when 
Scotch  or  Swiss  troops  are  stationed  abroad,  it  has  been 
found  neeessary  to  forbid  the  performance  of  such  airs. 

Doht  (Leeds).— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lettuce,  gene- 
rally, exercises  a  cooling  and  soothing  effect  upon  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  not  owing  so  much  to  any  narcotic  power  it 
possesses,  as  to  the  great  quantity  of  mucillaginous  fluid 
which  it  contains.  With  some  persons,  however,  it — like  all 
uncooked  vegetables— will  disagree. 

J.  P.  G. — The  vis  citis  is  what  the  old  philosophers  called 
the  principle  of  life.  What  that  is,  we  cannot  tell,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  indulge  in  idlo  speculations  as  to  its 
exact  nature  and  principal  seat  in  the  human  system ;  suffi- 
cient is  it  for  us  to  know  that  it  comes  to  us  from  the  great 
universal  source  of  all  Life,  and  that  it  is  an  eternal  principle 
— a  spark  that,  once  lighted,  will  never  be  quenched — an  in- 
estimable gilt,  which  we  ought  to  value,  and  cherish,  and 
improve  ;  for  the  transient  and  troubled  life  now  enjoyed  is, 
we  have  unquestionable  authority  for  saying,  but  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  everlasting  life  of  rest  and  happiness  which  is 
to  come. 

P.  (Sloane-street).  —  It  is  the  reiterated  and  undisputed 
fact,  that  fever  carries  off  yearly,  in  Britain,  a  larger  number 
of  victims  than  fell  in  the  allied  armies  at  Waterloo,  and  that 
one-third  of  the  children  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
five  years. 

Charles  Stuabt.— See  No.  6. 

Annie  Laurie. — Oh  yes,  by  all  means.  You  can  buy  every 
number  of  Twice  a  Week,  and  the  the  title-page  and  index 
to  the  volume— the  handsomest  ever  published  at  the  price. 

A  Maid-oi- all-Work.— What  you  call  '•  fermity,"  is  pro- 
perly termed  frumenty.  We  give  a  receipt  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  it,  although  we  cannot  recommend  it  as  wholesome, 
especially  if  made,  as  it  generally  is,  of  new  grain: — Boil  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  wheat  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours, 
then  drain  oft'  the  liquid,  and  add  a  quart  of  milk  with  which 
has  been  previously  mixed  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two 
eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  a  little  lemon-peel, 
and  spice  of  some  kind — cinnamon  is  perhaps  the  best ;  boil 
for  about  twenty  minutes  and  sweeten ;  no  doubt  this  is  very 
nourishing,  but  it  is  heavy  and  difficult  of  digestion;  if  taken 
at  all,  it  should  be  as  a  very  occasional  luxury. 

George  Smithson  (Hackney). — We  recently  described  the 
customary  way  of  making  a  galvanic  battery ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing, with  which  our  correspondent  favours  us,  is  even 
more  simple,  and  no  doubt  quite  as  efficacious: — "  The  most 
simple  apparatus  of  this  kind  that  can  be  used  is  a  set  of 
tumblers ;  any  even  number  will  do,  according  to  the  strength 
required.  About  half  fill  them  with  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  place  them  close  together  in 
a  row :  put  into  the  tumbler  at  one  end  a  broadish  strip  of 
zinc,  and  into  that  at  the  other  a  similar  strip  of  copper,  and 
in  each  of  the  intermediate  ones  a  strip  of  both  metals,  with 
their  flat  sides  together.  Connect  the  whole  by  means  of  a 
bent  wire  passing  along  the  top ;  through  this  the  galvanic 
current  will  pass,  and  also  through  the  body  of  any  person 
who  places  one  hand  on  the  outer  zinc  and  the  other  on  the 
outer  copper  strip — these  being  the  positive  and  negative 
poles  of  the  battery." 

ISABEL. 
When  all  around  is  calm  and  still, 

Save  murmuring  breeze  and  rippling  rill — 
When  glimmering  stars  and  moonbeams  gay 

Make  midnight  bright  as  glorious  day — 
I  gaze  in  thy  dark  eyes,  more  bright 

Than  glorious  day  or  starry  night ; 
And  by  their  silent  language  tell 

Thy  heart  is  mine,  sweet  Isabel. 

At  morn,  the  sun  with  golden  ray 

Doth  chase  the  night's  dork  shade  away; 
And  glittering  dew  on  opening  flower, 

With  perfume  scents  each  leafy  bower. 
So  may  thy  charms  my  soul  delight. 

And  may  thy  hps,  with  smile  so  bright, 
In  softest,  sweetest  accents  tell, 

Thy  heart  is  mine,  sweet  Isabel. 

Joseph  Essex. 

Vaxdeehort. — The  best  way  to  preserve  game  is  to  en- 
close a  piece  of  charcoal  in  the  body,  out  of  which  the  viscera 
have  been  removed,  close  the  skin  by  sewing,  and  tie  a  piece 
of  string  tightly  round  the  neck  to  exclude  the  air. 

Charlemagne. — Poppa;a,  the  wifo  of  the  F.mperor  Nero,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  lady  who  ever  wore  a  mask.  She 
adopted  this  contrivance  with  the  view  of  screening  her  face 
from  the  effects  of  the  sun.  In  France,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  II.,  the  ladies  of  the  court  wore  masks  of  black  vel- 
vet, called  Loups  (wolces).  In  the  streets  and  promenades,  at 
church,  or  when  making  visits,  rio  lady  appeared  with  her 
face  unconcealed  by  the  lonp. 


Pet  (Wandsworth). — The  art  of  conversation  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  acquire.  Study  good  models— French,  if  possible. 
They  are  unsurpassed.  "  There  is,"  says  Lady  Blessington, 
"  a  lightness  and  brilliancy,  a  sort  of  touoh  and  go,  if  I  may 
say  so,  in  their  con  versatiou,  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  acquired  by 
strangers.  Never  dwelling  long  on  any  subject,  and  rarely 
entering  profoundly  into  it,  they  sparkle  on  the  surface  with 
great  dexterity,  bringing  wit,  gaiety,  and  tact  into  play. 
Like  summer  lightning,  French  wit  flashes  frequently, 
brightly,  and  innocuously,  leaving  nothing  disagreeable  to 
remind  one  of  its  having  appeared.  Conversation  is,  with 
the  French,  the  aim  and  object  of  society.  All  enter  it  pre- 
pared to  take  a  part,  and  he  best  enacts  ft  who  displays  just 
enough  knowledge  to  show  that  much  remains  behind.  Suoh 
is  the  tact  of  the  Parisians,  that  even  the  ignorant  conceal 
the  poverty  of  their  minds,  and  might,  to  casual  observers, 
pass  as  being  in  no  way  deficient,  owing  to  the  address  with 
which  they  glide  in  an  <i  propos  '  Yes'  or  '  No/  and  an  appro- 
priate shake  of  the  head,  nod  of  assent,  or  dissent.  The  con- 
stitutional vivacity  of  the  French  depending  much  on  their 
mercurial  temperaments,  greatly  aids  them  in  conversation. 
A  light  and  playful  sally  acquires  additional  merit  when 
uttered  with  gaiety;  and  should  a  bon  mot  even  contain 
something  calculated  to  pique  anyone  present,  or  reflect  on 
the  absent,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  uttered  takes  off  from  the 
force  of  the  matter ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  grave 
and  sententious  manner  peculiar  to  the  English,  adds  pun- 
gency to  their  satire."  This  passage  is  in  itself  a  lesson  on 
the  art. 

A  Wife  and  Mother. — We  believo  German  yeast  to  be 
quite  innoxious.  If  you  object  to  making  bread  from  brewers' 
yeast,  why  not  try  the  former  'i  We  have  always  eaten  good 
bread  made  of  it,  and  have  never  experienced  any  ill  effects 
such  as  you  mention. 

OUR  EARLY  FRIENDS. 
Ora  early  friends,  how  dear  they  seem, 

When  childhood's  sunny  dream  is  past, 
And  memory  brings  us  back  a  gleam 

Of  times  that  were  too  good  to  last; — 
Of  sunny  days  that  passed  us  by, 

Ere  we  had  learned  the  bitter  truth 
That  years  would  bring  a  full  sujiply 

Of  cares  not  dreamed  of  in  our  youth. 

We  may  have  friends  in  later  days, 

To  whom  the  heart  devoutly  clings ; 
We  may  have  hopes,  we  may  have  ways, 

But  not  like  those  that  memory  brings. 
For  now  we've  learned  that  wo  must  meet 

A  portion,  in  our  "common  lot,'.' 
Of  groundless  hopes,  or  base  deceit; 

But  then,  oh  joy !  we  knew  it  not. 

Our  early  friends !   Ah !  where  are  they  ? 

Some  of  them  have  been  blindly  led 
In  search  of  gain  far,  far  away, 

And  some  are  numbered  with  the  dead : 
Some  have  grown  up  around  our  door, 

And  on  them  much  depends, 
But  they  are  early  friends  no  more — 
In  memory  live  our  early  friends. 

Jas.  Parish  Stelle. 
H.  Juniob. — We  have  heard  of  tho  following  as  being  a 
good  preparation  for  promoting  the  growth  of  whiskers  and 
moustaches,  and  have  seen  it  quoted  recently  on  good  autho- 
rity:— *'  Oil  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of  the  Hair,  Whiskers, 
and  Moustaches :  Olive  oil,  two  pints ;  otto  of  roses,  one 
drachm;  oil  of  rosemary,  one  drachm;  mix.  It  may  be 
coloured  red  by  sleeping  a  little  alkanet  root  in  tho  oil  (with 
heat)  before  scenting  it. — Another  Oil  for  the  same  Purpose, 
and  also  to  make  the  Hair  Curl:  Olive  oil,  one  pound;  oil  of 
origanum,  one  drachm ;  oil  of"  rosemary,  one  and  a  quarter 
drachms;  mix." 

A  Scfpkbeu. — Fulmar  oil  the  natives  of  St.  Kilda  declare 
to  be  infallible  in  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  This  oil 
is  obtained  in  a  very  peculiar  manner:  the  birds,  on  being 
caught,  instantly  disgorge  about  a  tablespoonful  of  clear, 
amber-coloured  oil ;  therefore  the  islanders  contrive  to  sur- 
prise them  at  night,  and  the  man  so  employed  will  carefully 
close  the  bill  of  the  fulmar,  holding  the  bird  between  his 
knees,  with  the  head  downward,  and  placing  the  dried  sto- 
mach of  a  Solan  goose  under  its  beak,  allow  it  to  eject  the  oil 
into  it.  The  oil  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  Apply  to  a 
chemist. 

Fanny  Fact. — One  of  the  best  tooth-powders  we  know  of 
is  composed  of  powdered  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia :  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  should  be 
the  quantities.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  keep  closely 
corked. 

Pattie. — We  find  the  following  recommended  as  the  best 
method  of  making  apple-jelly: — "Cut  off  all  spots  and  de- 
cayed places  on  the  apples ;  quarter  them,  but  do  not  pare 
or  core  them ;  put  in  the  peel  of  as  many  lemons  as  you  like, 
about  two  to  six  or  eight  dozen  of  the  apples :  fill  the  pre- 
serving-pan, and  cover  the  fruit  with  spring-water;  boil 
them  till  they  are  in  pulp,  then  pour  them  into  a  jelly-bag ; 
let  them  strain  all  night,  do  not  squeeze  them.  To  every 
pint  of  juice  put  1  lb.  of  white  sugar ;  put  in  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  you  had  before  pared,  but  strain  it  through  muslin. 
You  may  also  put  in  about  a  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon, 
let  it  boil  for  at  least  twenty  minutes ;  it  will  look  redder  than 
at  first ;  skim  it  well  all  the  time.  Put  it  either  in  shapos  or 
pots,  and  cover  it  the  next  day.  It  ought  to  be  quite  stiff 
and  very  clear." 

A  Southbrnbb. — You  will  find  an  answer  to  your  query 
about  plate-powder  in  the  following,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  contemporary  :—l.  Polisher's  putty  arid  burnt 
hartshorn,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce. 
2.  Cream  of  tartar,  common  salt,  and  alum,  equal  parts ; 
mix.  A  little  of  this  powder,  added  to  the  water  in  which 
plate  is  boiled,  gives  it  a  silvery  whiteness.  3.  Dissolve  alum 
in  a  strong  ley,  scum  it  off  carefully,  mix  it  np  with  soap, 
and  wash  your  silver  with  it,  using  a  linen  rag. 

M.  S.  M.  wants  a  good  oil  for  the  hair,  and  asks  us  "  if  oils 
or  pomades  are  most  injnrious?  "  There  are  many  opinions 
on  that  subject.  Some  advocate  doing  entirely  withont  either ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  hair  must  be  considered — some  requir- 
ing moisture  frequently.  The  following  is  a  good  useful  oil : 
— Olive  oil,  three  ounces ;  oil  of  lavender,  one  drachm.  Rub 
well  in  the  head.  Elder-flower  water  makes  a  refreshing 
wash  for  the  face ;  glycerine  diluted  with  rose-water  is  also 
good,  when  the  skin  is  rough  or  chapped ;  and,  as  for  face- 
powder,  we  recommend  white  starch,  pounded  very  finely, 
as  a  most  harmless  one  to  use :  we  think,  however,  that  no 
powder  at  nil  is  better  than  any  yctx  can  use. 


Little  Efpie.— According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  women 
of  Egypt  enjoyed  greater  privileges  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  He  tolls  us  that  one  of  the  agreements  made  before 
marriage  was  that  the  wife  should  have  control  over  her  hus- 
band, and  that  no  objection  should  be  made  to  her  commands, 
whatever  they  might  be.  But  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has 
doubts  as  to  whether  these  "commands"  extended  beyond 
the  management  of  the  house  and  the  regulation  of  domestic 
affairs.  There  is  no  instance,  either  in  Egyptian  paintings 
or  sculptures,  of  a  man's  being  represented'  as  having  more 
than  one  wife. 

T.  T.  (Manchester;.— The  lines  yon  require  are  by  Drvden, 
and  run  thus: — 


 Free  as  Nature  first  made  man. 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 
The  last  is  a  very  famous  line. 

David.— The  Vatican  is  described  as  a  pile  of  buildings 
covering  a,space  of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one 
thousand  in  breadth,  on  one  of  the  seven  hills  in  Rome.  Tho 
site  was  once  the  garden  of  barbarous  Nero.  Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  erected  there  an 
humble  dwelling.  This  has  been  added  to  by  one  pope  after 
another,  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  magni- 
ficent palaces,  stocked  with  paintings,  statues,  books,  and 
antiquities  of  the  rarest  kind. 

Pet's  Pet.— There  is  no  universal  remedy  for  the  tooth- 
ache, because  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  the  torture. 
The  most  common  kinds  of  toothache  proceed  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes:— 1.  From  hollow  teeth;  2.  From  inflamma- 
tion of  the  nervous  membrane  that  covers  the  teeth  and 
spreads  into  the  gums ;  3.  From  a  cold  catarrhal  humour  that 
settles  upon  the  nerves  of  tho  teeth  ;  4.  From  a  general  acri- 
mony of  the  juices,  either  scorbutic  or  of  some  other  kind ; 
5.  From  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  affection;  6.  From  defective 
dentition  in  children. 

Janet  Puid*. — A  few  hints  will  enable  you  to  decorate 
your  chapel.  First  examine  the  building,  and  decide  how  you 
will  do  it.  Then  collect  evergreens  of  different  kinds  in  small 
twigs,  cord  of  different  sizes,  thin  wire,  laths,  long  osiers, 
and  a  few  hoops  from  the  grocer's.  Your  principal  work  will 
be  to  form  green  ropes  to  encircle  columns,  to  surround  win- 
dows, &c.  To  make  these,  take  a  piece  of  thick  twine  the 
required  length— obtain  that  by  measurement — and  about 
six  inches  from  the  end  of  it  place  a  bunch  of  twigs,  fasten- 
ing them  with  the  thin  wire.  To  that  bunch  add  another, 
and  so  on,  continuing  the  wire  without  cutting  it.  The  great 
point  is  to  make  the  leaves  all  face  one  way.  When  com- 
plete, twist  the  rope  round  the  pillars,  fastening  it  to  pieces 
of  cord  encircling  the  pillar  at  the  top  and  bottom ;  but  re- 
member one  rope  is  not  enough  for  a  pillar.  Two,  or  even 
three,  commenced  from  different  sides,  will  give  richness. 
The  arches  should  have  green  on  the  hollow  of  the  mould- 
ings ;  for  this  purpose  use  the  osiers  prepared,  take  the  rope, 
and,  if  of  proper  lengths,  these  will  keep  their  places  without 
nails.  The  laths  and  hoops  are  for  designs  on  the  walls ;  and 
you  should  also  introduce  sentences  such  as  "  On  earth  peace 
and  goodwill  toward  men,"  painted  in  church-text  on  largo 
slips  of  paper — the  letters  a  foot  to  two  feet  high — which  may 
be  bordered  with  evergreens.  Pay  particular  attention  to 
decorating  the  communion-table  and  the  font. 

O.  P.  Q. — You  have  lost  your  wager.   The  lines—  , 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day," 

are  not  in  Butler's  Hudibras.  How  rash  to  bet  such  odds, 
when  we  do  not  suppose  you  have  ever  read  a  single  canto 
of  the  work  in  your  life.  If  j*ou  have,  there  is  one  couplet 
(Part  III.,  canto  i.)  which  you  would  have  done  well  to  re- 
collect:— 

"I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers." 

It  is,  however,  a  very  popular  error  to  attribute  the  lines, 
"  He  that  fights,"  4c,  to  Hudibras.  The  nearest  approach 
to  these  lines  are  to  be  found  in  part  III.,  canto  hi.,  lines 
241-244:— 

"  To  make  an  hon'rable  retreat  , 
And  wave  a  total  sure  defeat ; 
For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain."  ' 

Again,  in  Part  I.,  canto  hi.,  lines  G09,  610— 

"  For  those  that  run  away,  and  fly. 
Take  place  at  least  o'  th'  enemy." 

The  lines  you  quote  we  find  in  the  Muturum  Delicia  (by  Sir 
John  Meunis  and  James  Smith),  12mo,  Lond.,  1656 ;  and  the 
type  of  them  occurs  in  a  much  earlier  collection,  viz.,  "  The 
Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus,  by  Nico  TJdall,"  12mo,  Lond 
1542,  where  they  are  given — 

"  That  same  man  that  renneth  awaie, 
Maie  again  fight,  an  other  daie." 

The  Italians  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  their  proverb 
from  the  same  source : — "  JB  meglio  che  si  did  qui  fnggi  che  q 
mori,"  or,  "  Better  it  be  said,  here  he  ran  away,  than  hei 
be  died."  The  sentiment  appears  to  be  as  old  as  Demos 
thenes. 

Domino. — Marat  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Frenc 
Revolution.   He  was  born  near  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland 
1764 ;  he  first  attracted  notice  by  his  attacks  on  the  ministry 
in  his  Publicitte  Parisien;  and  his  notoriety  was  much  in 
oreased  by  his  next  publication,  L' Ami  da  PeupU,  in  whic 
he  recommended  revolt,  pillage,  and  murder.  He  excited  the 
soldiers  to  assassinate  their  generals,  the  poor  to  seize  the 
property  of  the  rich.   Charlotte  Corday,  with  the  spirit  of 
Judith,  determined  to  rid  the  world  of  such' a  mnirter ;  and 
having  obtained  access  to  him  while  he  was  in  his  bath,  she 
destroyed  him,  July  14, 1793. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRD    IX   A  CAGE. 

net  Flood  in  the  Looker  was,  from  the 

i  far  from  agreeahle  one. 

be  farther  from  the  truth  than  the 

St.  George  as  to  her  character  and 
id  not  been  reared, aa  he  anrmised,  in 
America:  it  was  in  the  princely  city 
ihe  spent  hex  girlhood.    It  was  there 

by  every  accessory  of  wealth  and 
I  beauty  expanded  to  its  perfection ; 
r  said  that  she  knew  nothing  of  nor- 
f>,  of  the  world  and  its  harsh  ways, 
ier  father  and  her  voyage  to  England. 
t  first  sorrow  of  her  life  had  1  •  -  Ft.  its 
»r  melancholy  which  lent  an  added 
j ;  and  it  was  deepened  and  hrtllfrftV* 

by  the  startlin"  discovery  she  made 
>me  U,  which  sho  had  been  consigned 
r  s  wish,  backed  up  by  the  entreaties 
is  a  sad,  a  star'liag,  a  horrible  con- 


'  'lead  father  s  property  was 
income  of  the  honse;  but 
w,  what  a  startling  contract 
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its  inmates  afforded  to  those  with  whom  she  had  hitherto 
associated,  may  readily  be  imagined. 

The  soldierly  Mrs.  Flood  treated  Janet  like  a  mother ; 
but  then,  her  notions  of  motherly  treatment  were  derived 
solely  from  her  experience  among  soldiers'  wives  !  Of 
delicacy  of  taste  and  refinement  of  language  and  man- 
ners  she  knew  nothing.  Flood  himself  was,  of  course, 
equally  deficient  as  a  companion  for  the  poor  girl ;  and 
the  only  redeeming  feature  of  her  position  was,  that 
they  treated  her  with  a  deference  and  respect,  with  a 
studied  attention  to  her  wants,  and  acknowledgment  of 
her  superiority,  which,  at  any  rate,  showed  their  good 
sense. 

Taken  at  the  best,  however,  the  Locker  was  little 
better  than  a  prison  to  the  girl.  She  did  not  know  the 
desperate  character  of  its  frequenters;  but  she  saw 
clearly  enough  that  they  were  coarse,  lawless,  ferocious 
men,  and  was  ready  enough  to  avail  herself  of  the  ad- 
vice of  Flood  to  keep  herself  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  bar  and  its  frequenters.  It  was  only  on  very  rare 
occasions — like  that  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  our  first  chapter — that  this  caged  bird  ventured  to 
peep  forth  between  the  wires  of  what  was  little  better 
than  a  prison. 

Day  after  day  she  passed  in  a  little  room  appropriated 
to  her,  and  out  of  which  her  bed-room  opened.  This 
room  was  as  cheerful  as  her  taste  and  means  could 
render  it.  The  paper  was  light  and  pretty — bouquets 
of  flowers  on  a  tinted  ground — and  there  was  a  piano,  a 
canary  in  a  cage,  a  small  case  of  books,  an  embroidery 
frame,  and  a  pet  dog,  as  lively  and  full  of  tricks  as  a 
monkey.  The  young  girl  was  not,  therefore,  wanting 
for  amusements.  But  pet  birds  and  tricksomo  dogs 
were  poor  substitutes  for  loving  hearts.  And  books — 
blessed  companions  as  they  are— but  ill  supply  tho  want 
of  genial  human  intercourse. 


Thus  it  happened  that  Janet  Flood,  with  her  bright 
wit,  and  loving  heart,  and  noblo  instincts,  was  but  a 
sad,  pining  prisoner  at  the  Locker.  Gladly,  very  gladly, 
would  sho  havo  given  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and  her 
accomplishments  for  the  robust  health,  the  ruddy  arms, 
and  unfailing  strength  of  the  rough  women  about  the 
house.  She  envied  them  their  power  and  opportunity 
of  working,  and  often  descended  from  her  bower,  like  a 
fairy  princess,  proffering  her  help  in  tho  household  duties. 

To  all  these  offors  Madgo  Flood  gave  a  firm  denial. 

"  No,  Janet,"  she  would  say,  "  your  broughtin's-up 
and  ourn  was  different:  you've  a  'complexion,'  and 
you've  '  hands,'  and  boardin'-school  ways,  which  wo've 
nothin'  o'  that  sort :  and  if  Walter  Flood  was  to  como 
home  rollin'  in  gold,  as  he'll  do  some  o'  these  days,  and 
was  to  find  you  what  you'd  make  yourself  if  I'd  let 
you,  he'd  nover  forgive 'mo  to  his  dying  day." 

Generous,  considerato  woman ! 

It  was  ever  for  Walter's  sake  that  she  spoke,  and  in 
his  name  she  never  failed  to  havo  her  will.  Janet  con- 
sented to  bo  bored,  and  remained  tho  lady,  little  sus- 
pecting the  dark  thought  which  had  more  than  once 
shaped  itself  in  a  whisper  on  tho  lips  of  Madgo  Flood, 
in  <  losest  confidence  to  her  husband — tho  thought  that , 
if  all  else  failed  them,  Janet  would  bo  worth  any  gentle- 
man's money! 

So  she  phrased  it,  this  coarse,  worldly,  but  not  un- 
kind woman.  In  her  eyes,  beauty  and  accomplishments 
had  their  value — in  the  market.  Both  were  blessings 
denied  her,  and  so — this  was  her  logic — sho  was  poor. 
But  Janot  was  beautiful,  delicate,  and  so  clever,  and — 
why  should  she  not  become  rich,  and  make  them  par- 
takers in  Heaven's  bounty  ? 

I'uro  and  innocent,  Janot  had  no  idea  of  theso  infa- 
mous imagining!.  She  Believed  that  the  woman  had 
only  her  interest  at  heart  in  keeping  her  a  prisoner; 
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sho  only  know  that  sho  pined  and  languished  in  her 
cage,  into  which  only  ono  ray  of  smishino  stole.  That 
was  tho  thought  of  Walter's  love  and  constancy,  which 
she  no  more  questioned  than  she  did  tho  rising  ot  the  suu. 

With  these  few  words  of  necessary  explanation,  we 
will  now  take  up  the  thread  of  our  story  at  the  point  at 
which  we  dropped  it  in  tho  last  chapter. 

On  finding  tho  door  of  her  room  locked — so  secretly 
and  noiselessly,  that  she  had  not  heard  the  turning  of 
tho  key  in  tho  wards — Janet  experienced  a  feeling  of 
intense  alarm.  What  she  had  overheard  that  night  had 
convinced  her  of  what  she  had  long  suspected. 

She  knew,  from  hints  which  tho  Floods  had  dropped, 
as  well  as  from  the  avidity  with  which  they  clutched  at 
tho  money  duo  to  them  on  her  account,  that  they  were 
in  difficulties.  She  had  of  late  suspected  that  their 
necessities  were  very  urgent ;  hut  until  to-night  she  had 
never  suspected  what  she  had  now  learned,  that  their 
difficulties  were  connected  with  the  return  of  her  cousin 
and  lover,  Walter  Flood. 

At  this  revelation  she  trembled — she  scarcely  knew 
why.  She  could  hardly  bo  said  to  suspect  them  of  auy 
design  against  the  young  man ;  and  yet  there  had  been 
a  certain  tone  about  their  conversation  which  filled  her 
with  apprehension. 

"  If  ho  should  come  here  with  money  ?"  she  found 
herself  mentally  inquiring.  But  no  sooner  had  she  put 
tho  question,  than  sho  laughed  it  aside.  "  What  am  I 
saying?"  sho  continued,  "  Walter  is  their  own  son,  and 
1  am  troubling  myself  for  fear  they  should  do  him  an 
injury— absurd !" 

It  was.  Tho  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  absurd 
it  appeared ;  yet  she  could  not  altogether  banish  the 
idea.  It  haunted  her  as  she  heard  the  knocking  at  the 
door — as,  while  retreating  to  her  own  room,  she  heard 
a  stranger  admitted — as  she  heard  it  arranged  that  he 
should  pass  the  night  in  the  house— and  now,  and  more 
especially,  as  she  discovered  that  she  was  indeed  a  pri- 
soner, a  prisoner  under  lock  and  key ! 

Kneeling  down  before  the  door  thus  mysteriously 
closed,  Janet  Flood  listened  long  and  intently. 

At  first  she  heard  only  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  which 
stood  in  its  dark,  old-fashioned  case  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  and  which  seemed  to  fill  the  house  with  sound. 

After  a  time— as  her  ear  became  more  accustomed  to 
the  clock,  and  she  regarded  it  less — it  struck  her  that 
the  floor  below,  at  the  toot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  her 
room,  cracked  and  groaned  beneath  a  heavy  tread; 
then  a  door  opened — the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
stranger  had  been  entertained ;  and  then  she  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  voices  of  persons  in  conversation. 

As  nearly  as  sho  conld  tell,  there  was  first  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  as  at  the  interruption  of  a  conference 
by  tho  entrance  of  some  unexpected  person.  This 
stage  having  been  passed,  the  conversation  proceeded 
in  almost  inaudible  tones  ;  but  occasionally  a  word  was 
spoken  in  the  way  of  altercation  or  entreaty,  and  this 
enabled  Janet  to  tell  with  certainty  that  three  persons 
at  least  were  conversing. 

One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Flood.  Janet  could  speak  dis- 
tinctly to  that  fact,  for  she  heard  fragments  of  sentences 
distinctly  spoken  by  her.  It  appeared  to  her  that  she 
heard  her  own  name  mentioned  more  than  once;  and 
was  it  the  fancy  of  her  own  "Drain,  or  did  she  hear  the 
name  of  Walter  also  mentioned  ? 

The  second  speaker  was  unquestionably  Abel  Flood. 
His  was  one  of  those  deep,  sonorous  voices  which  cannot 
be  disguised;  even  in  whispers  they  rumble  hoarsely, 
and  are  never  subdued  into  softness. 

But  there  was  a  third  speaker — a  man  ;  and  who  was 
he  ?  It  was  in  vain  that  Janet  asked  herself  this  ques- 
tion. Her  own  impression  was,  that  the  man,  whoever 
ho  might  be,  had  first  taken  the  precaution  to  lock  her 
into  her  room  before  seeking  that  of  the  Floods.  If  so, 
it  must  be  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  house; 
and  she  racked  her  brains  to  conceive  who  it  might  pos- 
sibly be.  Unfortunately,  this  individual  spoke  in  a  low, 
husky  whisper,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to 
catch  a  syllable  by  which  to  identify  him,  or  to  guess 
his  purpose. 

And  while  she  listened,  the  door  of  the  little  room 
closed,  and,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  interview  went  on, 
Janet  heard  nothing  further. 

Darkness,  silence,  the  unnatural  tension  of  the  mental 
powers — all  combined  to  produce,  after  a  time,  a  sense 
of  drowsiness.  For  the  convenience  of  listening,  the 
young  girl  had  at  first  sunk  upon  her  knees  beside  the 
door;  and  now,  as  tho  quarter  and  the  half-hour  passed 
since  the  closing  of  the  room  below  cut  off  every  chance 
of  hearing,  her  eye3  closed,  her  head  dropped  upon  her 
bosom,  and  she  passed  into  a  state  of  semi-unconscious- 
ness approaching  to  sleep. 

A  crash !  a  cry  for  help !  the  violent  clanging-to  of  a 
door! 

Had  Janet  slept,  and  were  these  the  creations  of  her 
brain  in  slumber  ?  Or  had  something  dreadful  hap- 
pened in  tho  house?  Was  that  the  sound  of  violence 
uo'ed  toward  some  poor  unfortunate  stranger  ?  and  did 
his  cries  for  help  ring  in  her  ears, and  echo  through  the 
house  ?  Overwhelmed  with  terror,  Janet  again  listened 
— yes,  she  listened  so  intently,  that  she  could  hear  every 
Break  ol  the  stairs,  tho  rattle  of  every  door  and  window 
in  the  night  breeze.  But  for  a  time  sho  exerted  herself 
in  vain  to  catch  the  slightest  clue  to  the  occurrence — if 
occurrence  there  had  been — which  had  startled  her  from 
a  momentary  bIwh>. 

And  tho  more  the  reflected  Upon  tho  matter,  the  more 


sho  inclined  to  tho  conclusion  that  sho  had  indeed  slept 
— longer,  perhaps,  than  she  at  first  supposed — and  that 
it  was  only  a  dream  which  had  caused  her  so  much  un- 
easiness and  alarm. 

"  Why,"  sho  asked  herself,  "should  I  thus  torture  my 
mind  p  The  fact  of  the  door  of  my  room  being  fastened 
is,  indeed,  strange ;  but  there  is  no  ono  in  the  houso  but 
my  uncle,  iny  sunt,  and  the  servant-maids,  and  they — 
oh !  it  is  wrong,  it  is  wicked  in  me  to  suspect  them  of 
iniquity  which  i  have  no  means  of  proving !" 

Hardly  had  these  words  escaped  her  lips — hardly  had 
sho  reproached  herself  with  a  suspicion,  out  of  which, 
however,  sho  in  vain  strove  to  argue  her  fears — beforo 
there  came  an  interruption  to  the  dead  silence  of  the 
house. 

The  door  which'  she  imagined  she  heard  closed  with 
a  crash — that  dividing  the  front  of  the  house  from  the 
back — suddenly  but  softly  opened.  She  heard  a  foot- 
step— that  of  a  stranger.  It  was  followed  by  another 
more  familiar  to  her  :  it  was,  she  knew — sho  could  not 
be  deceived — the  footstep  of  her  uncle,  Abel  Flood. 
Both  the  stranger  and  Flood  appeared  to  be  moving 
slowly  and  stealthily;  and  Janet's  heart  beat  yet  more 
quickly  as  sho  listened  for  yet  another  step.  To  her 
womanly  nature,  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  woman 
could  share  with  men  in  the  commission  of  dreadful 
crimes ;  and  if  she  could  have  caught  the  sound  of 
Madge  Flood's  voice  or  step,  she  would  have  been 
satisfied. 

But  no  such  sound  reached  her  cars. 

Presently,  Janet  perceived  that  tho  door  through 
which  her  uncle  and  the  unknown  had  come  was  suf- 
fered to  close  behind  them  very  cautiously  ;  then  there 
was  an  interval;  then,  listening  intently,  she  could  tell 
that  men  were  conversing  in  low  whispers,  but  not  so 
low — from  the  loud,  coarse  nature  of  their  voices— but 
that  her  quick  ear  was  soon  able  to  detect  some  portion 
of  their  conversation. 

To  her  horror  sho  found  that  it  had  reference  to  herself. 

"  Listening,  was  she,  eh  ?"  asked  Flood ;  for  his  voice 
was  unmistakable. 

"  Yes.  As  I  laid  in  the  taproom  there,  I  sco  her  creep 
down-stairs,with  no  more  noise  than  a  mouse,  and  stand 
a-listening." 

"  Good  heavens !  then  she  may  have  seen  " 

The  question  was  interrupted  by  a  low  chuckle  on  the 
part  of  the  other  speaker. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  sho  heard  him  answer;  "I'm  too 
old  a  bird  to  be  ca-ught  with  chart'.  When  she  went 
back,  I  followed,  and  a  turn  o'  the  key  " 

For  some  seconds  Janet  could  catch  no  more.  The 
speakers  seemed  to  move  farther  from  the  spot  on  which 
they  had  been  speaking,  and  Janet  had  started  to  her 
feet,  overcome  with  the  conviction  that  something  ter- 
rible had  happened  in  the  house,  when  she  detected  the 
fact  that  at  that  iistnnt  the  stairs  loading  to  her  room 
were  creaking  bei  eath  tho  tread  of  some  one  ascending 
them. 

"  Ha !  they  are  ( :orning  to  unlock  the  door !"  she  men- 
tally exclaimed. 

And,  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  did,  the  girl  re- 
treated to  the  inner  room,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed,  so  that  she  might,  if  necessary,  be  in  a  position  to 
feign  sleep. 

This,  as  it  happened,  saved  her.  It  was  as  she  sur- 
mised. The  man  who  had  spoken  to  Flood  of  having 
locked  the  door,  now  came  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
state,  in  order  that  the  girl's  suspicions  might  not  be 
aroused.  Lying  upon  tho  bed,  she  could  hear  the  pas- 
sage creak — she  could  detect  the  almost  noiseless  turn 
of  tho  key;  and  then  she  felt,  rather  than  heard,  that 
the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  that  a  man's  head  in- 
truded itself  into  the  outer  room. 

Tho  hard  breathing  of  tho  man  was  distinctly  audible 
to  Janet,  and  she  trembled  with  terror,  as  it  seemed 
to  her  that  this  increased  in  loudness  rather  than  other- 
wise. It  was  followed  by  a  muffled  sound,  as  of  a  foot- 
step on  the  carpet ;  then — although  her  eyes  were  closed 
— Janet  knew  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  room — that 
it  was  falling  upon  the  bed — upon  her  face  !  She  could 
feel  it  passed  backwards  and  forwards  over  her  eyes,  as 
if  to  test  whether  she  was  awake  or  slept.  Then  it  was 
withdrawn ;  and  the  instant  after  there  was  warm 
breath  upon  her  cheek,  and  strange  lips  had  impressed 
a  kiss  there ! 

At  this  outrage,  Janet  started  up  with  a  cry  of  anger ; 
but  the  light,  which  was  that  of  a  dark-lantern,  had 
been  extinguished,  and  she  only  caught  the  outliuo  of  a 
tall  form  retreating  through  the  outer  room  towards 
the  door.  The  unusual  height  of  the  man  impressed 
itself  on  her  memory  very  firmly,  and  hardly  had  she 
noted  this  beforo  the  midnight  ruffian  had  disappeared  ; 
and,  almost  with  mechanical  promptness,  Janet  had 
seized  the  key,  which  still  remained  in  tho  door,  and 
locked  it  on  the  inside. 

*  *  '         *  *  * 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Janet  descended  to 
breakfast,  she  found  both  Abel  Flood  and  his  wife 
seated  at  table. 

The  purple  face  of  the  landlord  had  a  livid,  unhealthy 
hue  about  it,  and  his  eyes  were  unusually  bloodshot ; 
but  nothing  in  his  manner  revealed  that  the  night  had 
b^en  passed  in  other  than  tho  usual  manner.  Mrs. 
Flood  was  pale,  and  complained  of  headache ;  that  was 
often  the  ease, and  was  not  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion. 

For  the  tall  Unknown,  who  had  entered  her  bed-room, 
Janet  looked  in  vain.    He  had  disappeared. 


So  had  the  stranger,  whose  late  arrival  had  intm\ 
rwpted  the  conversation  which  the  poor  girl  had  ovq\ 

heard. 

To  this  significant  fact  Janet  felt  it  impossible  to  d 
other  than  refer.  Her  heart  throbbed  loudly,  and  he 
lips  were  white  and  tremulous  ;  yet  sho  remarked,  as  \ 
at  the  impulse  of  tho  moment — 

"  We  had  rate, visitors— hadn't  we  ?" 

"  Visitors!"  cried  Madgo  Flood,  looking  up  sharply. 

"I  thought  so,"  replied  Janet;  "I  heard  a  loui 
knocking,  and  then  tho  door  opened,  and  some  ono  wai 
admitted— at  least,  I  thought  so." 

"Ah!  you  walk  in  your  sleep,  lass,"  replied  Abei 
Flood,  "and  dream  till  you  don't  know  what's  rca.lfronjl 
what  isn't.  There  was  no  ono  knocking  here,  'cepfl 
Steve's  wife,  as  came  to  know  why  he  hadn't  gone  hom« 
'stead  o'  sleeping  on  tho  taproom  table  with  his  woundefl 
arm." 

"  Stove!"  exclaimed  Janet,  mentally,  "  I  havo  hea., 
of  that  man.  Ho  is  called  the  Giant,  and  he  it  was  whi 
entered  my  room." 

But  she  did  not  give  utterance  to  this  thought. 

"And  they  went  home  together?"  she  remark 
carelessly. 

"  They  did,  and  that's  all  tho  knocking  I  heard  of,  lass. 

Tho  manner  of  Abel  Flood  was  calm,  and  the  voice 
in  which  he  uttered  this  was  unmoved ;  but  the  fact  that 
ho  denied  tho  existence  of  the  stranger,  with  whond 
both  himself  and  Madge  Flood  had  been  drinking  until 
a  late  hour,  confirmed  the  horrible  suspicion  of  foM 
play,  at  tho  thought  of  which  Janet  sickened. 


so 
and 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FLORA  HAKGKEAVES. 

The  woman  whom  Barry  Lincoln  so  strangely  rescuo 
from  destruction  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  seemed  for  a  fe 
moments  so  bewildered  at  what  had  happened,  that  shi 
could  not  find  words  in  which  to  express  herself. 

When  she  did  so,  those  were  not  words  of  thankfi 
ness  to  Heaven,  or  of  gratitude  to  her  deliverer. 

"How  dare  you  lay  a  hand  upon  me,  Barry?" 
said,  in  angry  tones ;  "  I  have  done  with  yon,  ai 
havo  told  you  so." 

"  Egad,  you'd  have  done  with  everybody  else,  if  I'd 
been  two  minutes  later,  Flora,"  said  the  youug  man,; 
"  unless  this  was  your  last  new  lay  ?" 

"  My  lay  ?"  sho  asked  sharply. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  the  utmost  coolness ;  "  it  was 
an  old  dodge  with  Polly  Scott.  She  was  always  on  the 
parapet,  with  her  back  hair  down  ;  and  onoe  she  vei 
tured  tho  leap,  but  she  didn't  find  that  pay.  It,  took 
three  hours  to  bring  her  round,  and  it  was  a  narrofl 
squeak  then.  She  owned  that  the  Humane  SocietjM 
brandy-and-water  was  the  best  out ;  but  that  was  pajj 
ing  too  much  a  pint  for  it.    Hallo ! 

The  woman  had  grasped  his  arm  fiercely,  and  1 
up  into  his  face  with  fierce,  earnest  eyes. 

"Look  at  mo,"  she  said;  "look  at  what  I  havo  b 
come,  Barry  Lincoln,  and  then  say  whether  you  thin' 
am  shamming  it " 

Tho  face  upon  which  the  light  of  tho  lamp  stream 
down  had  once  been  of  rare  and  noble  beauty.  Til 
stylo  was  Italian — the  features  boldly  stamped;  thl 
eyes  largo,  dark,  and  lustrous;  the  hair  a  luxuriant? 
mass,  blue-black  in  colour.  Starvation  and  exposure 
had  done  all  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  deface  thifl 
glorious  image  of  loveliness ;  but  the  face  was  still 
striking,  t  hough  wasted  by  protracted  want,  and  the  com- 
plexion was  of  the  very  purest.  The  figure  of  tho  womail 
was  equally  beautiful;  but  it  was  seen  to  very  little  ad- 
vantage as  she  stood  shivering  in  the  night  air,  her  only/ 
covering  an  old  black  stuff  dress,  with  a  faded  plail 
shawl  drawn  over  her  crouching  shoulders, 

All  this  Barry  Lincoln  saw  at  a  glance. 

Theu,  as  he  did  so,  the  woman  repeated  the  questi 
she  had  put  to  him. 

"  Do  you  believe,"  she  said,  "  I  was  shamming  it  ?" 

"  Well,  if  you  were,  you'd  precious  well  made  up  fM 
the  part,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  and  I  should  say  ■ 
would  havo  been  a  better  spec  than  any  you've  mitfl 
lately,  judging  by  your  looks." 

"  That's  true,  God  knows !"  said  the  woman,  fiercelji 
"  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could.  I'd  made  np  my  miud 
to  it;  and  I  should  have  done  it,  but  for  yon — yotfl 
who've  been  my  curse  from  first  to  last — from  first  to 
last!" 

"  Well — well,  Flora,  never  mind,"  said  tho  otheifl 
"I'm  good  to  stand  whatever  you  like,  and  a  pintS 
something  warm  and  comforting's  better  than  a  rivej 
full  of  rank  bilge-water.    Come  along !'.' 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  to  rctraco  his  steps  toward  til 
Strand. 

But  tho  woman  did  not  readily  yield  even  to 
tempting  offer  he  made  her. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  let  me  alone — leave  me  1 
What's  the  use  of  liquor  to  such  as  me  ?  I  don't  \ 
that  .  I  want  food,  1  want  clothes,  I  want  a  home  ; 
no  use  making  mo  mad  drunk  to-night,  and  leaving 
to-morrow.    No,  no !" 

"Flora!"  he  said,  grasping  her  bare  arm;  "I 
yon;  I've  been  looking  for  you  for  some  time.  T; 
work  to  be  done— money  to  bo  made.    It'll  answir  my 
purpose  to  give  you  all  you  want—  fond,clothcs,lodgin£8. 
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In  spite  of  his  words,  she  drew  back, 
"  I  know  what  you  mean !"  she  said ; 


;  you  never  give 
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without  a  profit.  I've  been  wicked  enough,  Barry,  God 
Belp  me !  and. it's  a  sin  to  die — I  know  it ;  but  it's  only 
once,  and  it  I  live,  worse'U  happen — worse'll  happen." 

**  Don't  be  a  tool,  Flo' '."  cried  Barry ;  "  come  along, 
■Wen*  re  coining.  It's  devilish  cold  standing  here,  with 
the  wind. blowing  up  the  river;  and  you'll  find  it  a  p  re- 
Sous  sight  colder  down  there  in  the  niud,  I  can  tell  you. 
Be-rides,  it  isn't  legal ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  stand  by 
jp*d  see  you  break  the  law3  of  your  country  in  that  way. 

"  It  isn't  legal !"  she  muttered,  yielding  rather  to  the 
strength  of  his  arm  than  to  th^t  of  his  argument.  "  No ; 
nothing's  legal  to  such  as  me.  We've  no  ridifs — we've 
only  wrongs.  The^Liw  won't  let  us  live,  and  won't  let 
us  die ;  it  hunts  us  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
punishes  us  because  we  yi*ld  to  the  temptation  and 
plunge  in.    Let  me  go,  Barry ;  let  me  go !    I'm  sick  of 

But  he  had  firm  hold  of  her  arm,  and  by  this  time 
had  dragged  her  to  the  toll-gate.  They  passed  through, 
and  then  they  proceeded  some  distance  in  silence,  the 
proman  occasionally  heaving  bitter  sitrhs.  Crossing  the 
Strand,  they  at  length  reached  the  Haymarket,  and  at 
sight  of  that  place,  Flora  Hargreavcs  clutched  at  the 
man's  arm  convulsively. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?'  she  said,  her  teeth  chatter- 


"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  not  there !  Look  at  me !  Am 
I  fit  to  meet  their  eyes?  They'll  langh  at  me,  jeer  at 
me,  because  I'm  starved  and  hunted — because  I'm  in 
these  miserable  raers.    Not  there,  Barry — not  there  V 

"  Now  look  here,  Flo',"  said  the  other,  firmly ;  "  you 
can't  walk  the  streets  all  night — can  you  ?  You  cun't 
i  to  an  hotel,  for  who  would  take  you  in  in  this  plight  ? 
on  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  take  yon  home  ?  'Tain't 
;ely;  then  where  are  you  to  go?  I  might  a3  well 
rreyouonthe  bridge,  if  " 

"  Better — a  thousand  times  be  tter !"  interrupted  the 


<ome,  said  Barry,  no  nr 
te  room  for  you,  and  whil 
?r,  we'll  talk  over  our  affair 


.  "I'll  take  the 
ire  having  your 
you'll  yet  thank 


Th 


b  shook  her  head  moumf illy.  Little  good  had 
come  to  her  from  Birrv  Lincoln,  since  tho  fatal 
of  their  first  meeting.    His  influence  had  been  the 

shadow  upon  her  life,  and  the  intercourse  between 
,  which  began  in  sin,  had  borne  no  fruit  but  misery. 
a  it  strange  that,  looking  to  the  past,  sho  should 
nvdulons  of  good  for  the  future  ? 
werer,  tbe  round  of  life  had  commenced  again  for 

Snatched  from  the  dirk  waters  of  oblivion,  she 
I  herself  once  more  condemned  to  support  the 
lome  burden  of  existence;  and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she 
ed  her  companion  to  conduct  her  where  he  would, 
in  a  short  time  they  were  standing  before  a  door 
i  wall  of  a  side  street — apparently  the  back  entrance 
rard  or  onthonse. 

ere  were  no  obvious  means  of  commnnic-iting  with 
remises  to  which  this  door  belonged ;  but  Barry 
Jn  knew  the  secret  of  the  place,  and  pressing  his 
b  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  unimportant  nail  in 
ost,  he  in  an  instant  canned  the  door  to  open. 
»n  the  two  entered  a  long,  narrow  passaef,  leading 
?air  of  folding-doors  covered  with  red  baize,  one 
g  in  it  an  oval  glass  outlook,  a  few  inches  in  dia- 
r,  thronsrh  which  they  could  detect  the  glimmer  of 

these  eyes  the  figure  of  Barry  Lincoln  was  familiar, 

n  a  few  second*  the  fobhny-uoors,  which  appeared 
ingearily  npon  their  patent  binge* — but  which  were 
slity  iron-plated,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  a 

elderly  man,  of  sallow  and  villanous  features, 

t  the  Bed  Room  disengaged,  Sanson  ?"  asked  the 

e  porter  eyed  the  woman  who  leant  upon  the  fu- 
r's arm  with  deep  scrutiny ;  then,  recognising  her 
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panel  in  the  little 
jnd  disclosed  a  nar- 
incoln  and  the  wo- 

1  Room  ?"  muttered 
chair  like  a  sentry- 
I  nights.  "There's 
't  cheek  bringing  a 
streets.  Ah  f  I  re- 
•1 — one  of  our  finest, 
r!    But  it's  just  as 

im  K*  *1.     ...  '  »» 

lr  lit! le  gn rne  i.-:. 
in  leant  bock  in  his 
ut  to  indulge  in  an 
a  weasel  not,  often 


in  two  opting*,  tubes  ha/I  b--n  inserted  for 
rpo*,  of  c/,n»^ir.g  <owl*  from  a  distance.  The 
/pen  mouths  of  these  t.ubea  were  inserted  in  the 


porter's  chair,  at  such  a  height  that,  as  he  leant  back, 
they  came  exactly  on  a  level  with  his  ears,  being  only 
concealed  by  the  perforated  leather  covering  the  chair. 

And  the  other  ends  of  those  tubes  ?  Well,  the  ex- 
tremity of  oue  opened  into  a  ball-shaped  ornament  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  what  was  called — from  the 
colour  of  the  paper — the  Red  Room,  while  the  extremity 
of  the  other  pipe  opened  into  a  similar  ornament  in  the 
ceiling  of  a  like  apartment,  but  called — also  from  its 
papering — the  Blue  Boom. 

Both  these  rooms  were  private ;  both  were  frequently 
used  by  persons  who  there  held  whispered  conferences 
over  affairs  in.-olving  important,  secrets  :  and  those  who 
used  them  were  profoundly  ignorant  that  every  word 
spoken  reached  the  quick  ears  and  was  locked  up  in  the 
retentive  memory  of  Samson,  the  porter,  as  he  leant 
back  in  his  hall-chair  with  softly-closed  eyes  ! 

The  arrangement  was  delightfully  simple  ;  as  Samson 
rolled  his  head  from  right  to  left,  so  he  commanded 
eitiier  the  Red  or  the  Blue  Boom ;  but  on  this  occasion 
it  was  to  the  former  that  he  directed  his  sole  attention. 

It  was  Barry  Lincoln  who  was  speaking  when  he 
applied  his  ear. 

"  But,"  he  was  remarking,  "  when  we  quarrelled  about 
the  brougham,  you  were  well  off.  You  had  a  nice  home, 
good  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  money — what  became  of 
them  ?" 

"I  was  ill,"  answered  Flora  Hargreavcs:  "that 
answers  all.  I  sank  down  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
then  they  robbed  me,  and  tried  to  poison  me  for  what  I 
had  about  me ;  and  as  I  could  earn  no  more,  I  soon 
came  to  grief.  Then  I  went  into  a  hospital,  and  left  it 
a  living  skeleton.  I  hadn't  an  ounce  of  flesh  upon  my 
bones,  or  a  rag  to  cover  what  little  there  was  of  me. 
Then  I  fell  in  with  a  man  they  call  'Steve'— a  big, 
hulking  reprobate  of  a  fellow  " 

"  Stay !"  cried  Barry,  evidently  arrested  by  the  name, 
"  in  what  part  of  Loudon  is  that  man  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask?"  demanded  the  woman. 

"Does  he"  hang  about  Westminster?"  returned  the 
other,  without  heeding  the  woman's  question. 

"  He  does,"  she  replied;  "  you  know  him?" 

"  No :  I've  heard  of  him,  and  I  may  ask  you  to  intro- 
duce me  to  him." 

"  Ah !  you  have  some  villany  on  hand  :  you  are  plotting 
some  fresh  crime  in  which  you  need  his  aid ':"  cried  the 
woman. 

"  You  arc  right.  That  is  precisely  what  [  am  doing, 
and  in  that  matter  I  need  both  his  aid  and  your  own." 

Samson  applied  his  ear  to  the  pipe  with  increased 
eagerness  as  he  caught  these  words.  But  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  woman  hesitated  before  she  returned  an 
answer,  and  when  she  did  so,  her  voice  was  strangely 
earnest  in  its  tones. 

"  I  am  weary  of  crime,"  she  said ;  "  T  am  weary  of 
being  haunted  by  my  own  shadow,  of  seeing  a  detective 
in  every  stranger,  and  trembling  at  every  passing  touch. 
Oh,  how  I  loathe  and  detest  this  lifo !" 

At  that  instant  the  opening  of  some  distant  door  suf- 
ficiently explained  what  the  life  was  to  which  the  wo- 
man alluded.  There  came  upon  the  ears  of  Samson  the 
sound  of  strained,  feverish,  unnatural  laughter  and 
gaiety,  snatches  of  ribald  songs,  and  tho  loud  voices  of 
women  in  conversatiqn.  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
worst  dens  of  iniquity  in  London,  but  that  fact  had 
ceased  to  have  any  terror  for  Flora  Hargreavcs.  In 
that  den  she  had  once  reigned  as  queen  among  scores 
only  a  little  lens  beautiful  and  unfortunate  than  herself. 
There  sho  had  been  petted,  flattered,  toyed  with,  and 
despised — there  sho  had  acted  as  decoy  and  accomplice 
in  many  a  dark  conspiracy,  and  from  thence  only  tsiek- 
ness,  and  tho  loathing  of  iniquity  which  it  brought  with 
it,  now  exiled  her. 

The  sounds  which  caught  Samson's  car  did  not  reach 
those  of  the  beautiful  and  degraded  woman. 

She  only  heard  the  insidious  voice  of  tho  man  who 
had  first  dragged  her  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  virtuo, 
who  had  then  dashed  the  poison  from  her  quivering 
lips;  who  had  now  once  more  dragged  her  back  from 
deatli — but  for  what  dark  purposes  ? 

Poor  wretch  !  It  was  a  horriblo  fate  that  from 
which  Barry  Lincoln's  hand  snatched  her;  but,  as  man 
sees,  it  would  have  been  better,  happier  for  her  had  sho 
perished  in  the  dark  waters  than  she  should  have  been 
saved  to  the  fate  which  now  stared  her  in  the  face. 

"Flora,"  the  old  man  heard  Barry  continue,  "you 
were  not  always  so  weak  and  foolish.  Son  once  had  a 
brave  heart  and  a  strong  hand:  you  could  plot  and 
counter-plot  with  the  best  of  us.  It's  only  illness  and 
starvation  that  have  made  you  thus  squeamish.  Come, 
here  is  food  and  wino:  eat  and  drink,  and  while  you  are 
at  it,  listen  to  what  1  have  to  propose." 

"  I  hear,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Good  !  Now,  there  if  a  young  fellow  expected  to 
return  to  England  in  a  few  days,  lie  is  rich,  or  at  least 
would  be  so,  if  the  Imperial  United  Safety  Anglo- 
Anstrnlian  ft  jf  a  bli  -<h  men  t  was  in  a  position  to  honour 
his  among  other  cheques.  But  it  Movables  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  able  to  do  so,  it  is  iudispen.table  to  ino 
Hiat  tbo-:o  cheques  should  never  bo  presented.  You 
understand  P" 

"  Ye< ,"  ibe  replied,  mournfully,  "  I  understand." 

"  And  SO  do  I, my  fine  friend,'  •  muttered  old  Samson, 
as  he  gbi<  d  hi  i  ear  into  tho  end  of  the  .'peaking-lube. 

"  Now,  this  fellow,"  resumed  Harry,  "is  expected  by 
the  Pre.nM,  which  reaches  England  in  n  day  or  two  ; 
and  our  plan  is,  that,  Steve,  who  has  been  a  sailor, 


But  things  may  tako 
fools  about,  and  some- 


should  go  on  board  the  vessel,  should  get  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  stranger,  should  leave  with  him,  and  if, 
as  they  are  crossing  the  plank  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore,  he  can  elbow  him  off  into  the  river,  why  " 

"  His  work  would  be  doue,"  said  Flora. 

"  Yes ;  and  you  and  he  could  share  a  lump  of  money 
between  you.  The  thing's  easy  enough,  there's  no 
risk,  and  the  reward's  certain." 

"  And  all  I  have  to  do,  is  to  get  Steve  into  tho 
humour  of  it  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  all  at  present, 
an  ugly  turn ;  there  are  always 

bod}'  may  fish  the  youngster  out  of  the  water ;  and  in 
that  ease  your  services  may  be  required  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  fact  is,  y«u  and  I  have  been  too  much  sepa- 
rated, Flo.  Your  own  violent  passions  and  insane 
jealousies  have  prevented  my  being  all  that  I  might 
have  been  to  you.  They  have  stood  in  your  way ;  but 
now  let  it  be  so  no  longer.  Let  us  see  that  our  in- 
terests are  identical." 

"Barry,"  said  the  woman,  with  an  expression  which 
even  Samson  felt  to  be  one  of  dignity,  "  it  is  better  that 
we  should  not  revert  to  the  past.  The  thought  of  what 
I  have  been — of  what  I  was  and  what  I  am — is  full  of 
madness.  From  the  first  moment  of  our  intimacy  we 
misunderstood  each  other.  I — mad  fool  that  I  was — 
believed  you  loved  me.  Loved !  It  was  the  last  thing 
in  your  thoughts ;  it  was  not  even  a  possibility  of  your 
nature — that  I  lived  to  discover.  How  it  was  revealed 
to  mo,  I  won't  recall.  Tho  torture,  the  agony  it  cost 
me,  I  would  not  dwell  on  now.  It  would  be  in  vain,  and 
equally  in  vain  to  tell  you  of  the  slow  torture  by  which 
I  crushed  the  life  of  tho  love  I  so  madly  bore  you  out 
of  my  heart.  Enough  that  I  did  it!  Every  shred  of 
passion — every  link  iu  the  delusive  bond  of  love — is 
passed  away.  We  meet  on  the  ground  of  common  in- 
terest, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  on  that  ground, 
we  shall  understand  one  another  well  enough." 

"That's  right,  then,"  said  the  young  man;  "and 
now  we  can  proceed  to  arrange  details,  and  settle  all 
the  points  of  the  bargain  into  which  you  are  prepared 
to  enter." 

With  a  coolness  which  long  acquaintance  with  crime 
had  lent  that  lovely  but  lost  woman,  Flora  Hargreavcs 
assented  to  this  proposal ;  and  an  hour  was  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  the  project  which  Barry  Lincoln  had 
introduced. 

Yes  ;  the  two  human  beings  in  whoso  hearts  there 
lay  only  the  dead  ashes  of  old  love,  once  bright  and 
radiant,  sat  over  their  repast,  and  planned  the  business 
of  the  morrow  and  of  its  five  successors.  Business  it 
was  to  them — mere  business ;  but  it  was  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  have  called — murder! 

And  it  was  under  that  designation  that  old  Samson, 
the  porter,  having  thoroughly  satisfied  his  curiosity, 
entered  a  few  notes  of  the  matter  in  a  greasy  old 
pocket-book,  as  he  sat  in  his  porter's  chair. 

"This  may  bo  useful,"  ho  muttered,  with  a  quiet 
chuckle.  "  I  may  be  ablo  to  serve  the  sacred  cause 
of  justice  and — myself." 

And  he  chuckled  again  at  his  own  joke. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Till',  SACItlFICE. 

The  London  season  was  over, and  London  Society, pro- 
perly so  called,  had  taken  itself  oil"  to  the  sea-side,  to  its 
country  seats,  aud  its  other  retreats  from  tho  fogs  of 
November. 

Thus  it  happened  that  what,  we  shall  call  Rococo- 
square — one  of  tho  fashionable  West-end  resorts — was, 
like  the  squares  about  it,  a  mere  desert. 

The  blinds  of  all  tho  windows  in  Rococo-squaro 
were  down,  and  tho  square  looked  as  if  death  had 
carried  ofr  the  inhabitants  at  one  blow. 

Thero  was  only  ono  houso  which  had  any  indica- 
tions of  life  about  it,  and  tho  inhabitants  of  that  ap. 
peared  to  havo  survived  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The 
Venetian  blinds  wero  drawn  up,  the  parrot  swung  in 
his  cage  in  tho  drawing-room  window,  and  a  footman 
in  full  plush  might  occasionally  havo  been  seen  en- 
dangering his  calves  by  exposure,  on  tho  top  step,  to 
the  deleterious  atmosphere. 

That  he  did  so  without  either  prido  or  pleasure  may 
be  imagined.  John  made  hi;;  appearance  only  at  rare 
intervals,  and  then  with  the  obvious  <  onsciousuess  that 
ho  equally  compromised  himself  and  Rococo-squaro  in 
the  action. 

There  was  only  ono  excuse  for  him. 

He  had  Compromised  himself  by  taking  a  doctor's 
service;  and  even  fashionable  doctors  cannot  always 
follow  the  fashion. 

Imperative  duty  kept  Sir  John  Fenmoro  in  town  in 
November;  and  John  the  footman  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  throw  up  a  good  place  in  consequence.  He  knew 
for  once  when  ho  wan  well  oil',  and  he  was,  moreover, 
animated  by  feelings  of  strong  attachment  both  to  his 
master  and  to  the  oilier  members  of  his  household. 

So  far  ns  Sir  John  Fentnore  himself  went,  ho  was  ono 
of  those  rare  beings  who  inspire  love  and  respect  in  all 
with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Amiable  and 
benevolent,  mild  in  disposition  and  gentlemanly  in 
conduct,  it,  was  not  an  exaggeration  when  his  friends) 
declared  that,  to  know  him  wan  to  lovo  him.  Warm 
feeliuffl  of  direction  ho  inspired  even  in  casual  paliciiU 
—  and  it  was  not  without,  Cause  that      did  bo. 
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A  kind,  good,  amiable  soul  was  Sir  John :  yet  he  had 
been  sorely  tried.  What  he  had  passed  through  might 
have  soured  any  man.  In  his  case  sorrow  did  not  sour, 
the  buffetinga  of  tho  world  did  not  harden.  Such  as 
ho  had  been,  when  a  happy  husband,  surrounded  by 
fond,  loving  children,  such  he  was  in  that  home  when 
the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  better  than  his  own  life 
was  in  her  grave,  and  of  his  family  only  two  remained — 
his  stately  daughter,  Helena,  and  her  young  pet  sister, 
whom  thoy  still  called  "  baby"  Kate. 

On  an  evening  in  this  unfashionable  month  of  Novem- 
ber, Sir  John  sat  in  his  drawing-room,  gazing  with  looks 
of  fond  regard  at  these  his  only  earthly  treasures. 

As  his  eyes  rested  upon  them,  afeeling  of  pride  filled 
his  heart,  aye,  and  his  eyes  too.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
dimly  illuminated  tho  corner  where  he  sat;  but  it  fell 
and  glistened  upon  eyelids  wet  with  tears. 

Tears  of  pride  ;  but  tears  of  sorrow  also. 

They  were  very  beautiful,  those  young  girls.  Helena, 
tall  and  graceful,  was  of  the  queenly  order  of  woman- 
hood.   She  was  formed  to  command. 

Her  rare  beauty  brought  admirers  to  her  feet,  and  the 
dignity,  no  less  than  the  charm  of  her  manners,  kept 
them  there.  The  quiet  life  of  Sir  John's  mansion  had 
given  little  scope  for  the  deeper  passions  of  her  nature. 
.But  in  those  dark  eyes,  in  that  massive  brow,  and  in 
those  firm  lips,  there  were  indications  of  a  strength  of 
character  which  only  needed  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  respect  she  was  the  reverse  of  her  sister  Kate. 
The  heart  of  "  baby  "  was  made  for  love — the  softness, 
tenderness,  and  strong  sympathies  of  the  father  had 
become  the  dower  of  his  younger  child.  She  was  good 
and  pure ;  but  she  lacked  strength — the  very  key-note 
to  Helena's  character.  The  wealth  of  trusting  tender- 
ness in  the  clear  depths  of  her  eyes  is  not  to  be 
described.  To  love — to  trust — to  lean  upon  for  sympathy 
and  support — to  be  guided  as  a  pet  lamb  is  guided  in 
the  right  way  :  these  were  the  necessities  of  Kate  Fen- 
more's  gentle  character. 

From  this  diversity  of  character,  no  less  than  from 
difference  of  age,  it  was  natural  that  in  the  domestic 
circle  the  fair  Helena  should  always  have  taken  the  lead.  | 
She  was  the  head  of  the  widower's  household ;  and 
gentle,  loving  Kate  was  quite  content  that  this  should 
be  so.  Thus  the  harmony  between  the  sisters  was 
perfect.  There  was  not  a  dissonant  chord  in  their  in- 
tercourse ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
made  the  joy  of  Sir  John  Fenmore's  life. 

But  upon  this  particular  evening  there  was,  he  could 
not  help  observing,  a  strangeness  in  the  manner  of  the  ] 
sisters  which  certainly  was  not  for  the  better. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  in  what  this  consisted. 

They  sat  side  by  side  upon  the  sofa,  bending  over  one 
book,  their  dark  clustering  locks  touching,  and  their 
flowing  skirts  of  white  silk  blending  as  they  sat.  They 
were  quiet,  but  apparently  peaceful  and  happy.  Yet 
the  hearts  of  these  young  girls  were  beating  violently, 
and  their  ears  were  keenly  alive  to  every  sound. 

Presently  there  was  a  loud  and  protracted  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  house. 

"  'Tis  he,  Helena !"  cried  the  young  sister,  her  eyes 
flashing  with  rapture.    "  I  know  his  knock  !" 

The  hand  of  Helena,  resting  upon  her  sister's  arm, 
trembled  violently. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant 
announced  a  visitor. 

"  Mr.  St.  George,"  he  said. 

And  there  entered  with  an  easy,  confident  air,  the 
man  who,  but  a  few  hours  since,  had  taken  the  lodging 
in  the  wretched  hovel  in  Westminster ! 

His  appearance  *vas  entirely  changed.    He  was  now 
dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness,  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  quarter  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  not  unworthy  i 
of  his  position  as  manager  of  the  Imperial  Anglo-Aus-  j 
tralian  establishment,  of  which  we  have  heard. 

As  Mr.  Gerald  St.  George  entered  the  room,  both  I 
ladies  rose  and  advanced  towards  him,  giving  him  the 
cordial  welcome  of  a  friend,  rather  than  the  courteous 
reception  of  a  mere  guest. 

In  her  pretty,  playful  way,  Kate  jested  with  him  on 
his  long  absence,  and  putting  her  hands  to  her  eyes, 
protested  that  she  had  wept  herself  almost  blind  for 
him.  Helena,  more  dignified,  was  equally  cordial ;  and 
Sir  John  looked  on,  a  smile  animating  his  benevolent 
face,  about  which  a  shade  of  sadness  yet  lingered. 

The  only  person  to  whom  St.  George's  arrival  did  not 
appear  to  afford  satisfaction  was  the  servant  who  had 
admitted  him,  and  who,  as  he  retired  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  expressed  his  disapproval  in  half- 
audible  tones. 

"  That  fellow's  made  hisself  at  'omc  a  precious  sight 
too  soon,"  muttered  John ;  "  and  he  don't  mean  no  good 
to  them  gals  ;  if  he  do,  I'm  out  in  my  rek'ning  this  time." 

These  fears  were  neither  shared  by  Sir  John  Fen- 
more  nor  his  daughters.  They  admired  him,  and  did 
not  question  either  his  motives  or  his  position  in  life. 
The  only  point  on  which  Sir  John  was  dissatisfied  was 
the  uncertainty  which  St.  George  permitted  to  rest 
upon  his  intentions. 

Obviously,  he  could  not  make  an  offer  of  himself  to 
the  two  sisters ;  yet  during  the  time  he  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  guest  in  Rococo-square,  he  had  acted  the 
part  of  an  ardent  lover  to  both.  His  attentions  to  He- 
lena had  at  first  been  very  marked ;  he  had  consulted 
her  taste  in  music — he  had  gratified  her  passionate  love 
for  flower;,  and  had  presented  her  with  superb  editions 


of  her  favourite  poets.  But  almost  from  the  hour  that 
he  saw  the  favourable  impression  he  had  made  on  the 
elder  sister,  he  had  devoted  himself  with  equal  assiduity 
to  "baby"  Kate. 

Thus  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  both  ;  and  the  fond 
father  saw  but  too  clearly  that  irreparable  mischief  had 
been  done,  and  that,  whichever  way  the  man  decided, 
he  would  leave  one  of  his  children  wretched  and  broken' 
hearted.  Feeling  this,  he  yet  resolved  that  the  decision 
should  be  made  ;  too  much  delay  had  taken  place,  and 
this  night,  he  said  to  himself,  all  should  be  determined 

Perhaps  Gerald  St.  George  read  this  in  the  good 
doctor's  face. 

Certain  it  is,  that  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time, 
he  showed  marked  attention  to  the  younger  sister. 
It  was  in  her  hand  that  his  fingers  lingered  when  the 
greeting  finished.  It  was  Kate  whom  he  conducted  to 
a  chair  beside  the  piano ;  while  Helena,  thrilling  with 
a  consciousness  of  that  fact,  strolled  unattended  to  the 
music-stool.  And  it  was  by  Kate's  side,  also,  that  he 
took  his  seat. 

"  I  really  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies,  Miss  Fen- 
more,"  he  said,  addressing  her  in  a  low,  soft,  musical 
voice,  "  for  having  delayed  this  visit  so  long,  but  busi- 
ness has  been  very  pressing  with  me.  The  bank  requires 
daily  more  and  more  of  my  attention." 

"  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  it !"  cried  Kate,  with  a  radiant 
smile ;  "  not  because  it  deprives  us  of  your  pleasant 
society,  but  because  I  am  woman  enough  to  understand 
what  great  anxiety  must  be  connected  with  such  an 
establishment." 

Anxiety ! 

How  little  did  the  poor  girl  know  the  extent  of  that 
anxiety !  And  how  little  could  she  guess  that,  in  reality, 
it  was  on  the  bank  business  that  St.  George  came  there 
that  night ! 

"Oh!  you  must  not  think  of  me,"  answered  the 
banker,  "  I  work  hard ;  but  then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
when  success  crowns  one's  labours." 

"  You  are  so  good,"  replied  the  childlike  girl ;  "  but  I 
know  that  you  work  too  hardly,  and  think  too  much. 
Why,  your  cheek  is  pale,  and  your  eyes  are  dim  with  it." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  laughingly. 

"  But  indeed  it  is  so ;  and  I'm  resolved  that  I  won't 
transfer  my  account  to  the  Imperial,  for,  since  Aunt 
Lucy's  death,  it  has  grown  so  large,  and  is  so  bewilder- 
ing— what  with  stock,  and  rents,  and  scrip,  and  mort- 
gages, and  I  don't  know  what  besides,  that  I'm  sure  if 
you  had  that  to  look  after  you  would  be  ill." 

St.  George  bit  his  nether  lip. 

That  was  not  by  any  means  the  turn  he  wished  affairs 
to  take. 

"  Oh !  you  mistake,"  he  replied,  cautiously ;  "  it  is 
only  our  clerks  who  have  extra  trouble  over  fresh 
accounts,  and  there  are  enough  of  them,  goodness 
knows !    Besides,  you  know  the  poet  says — 

'The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain;' 

and  it  would,  indeed,  be  pleasant  labour  for  me  to 
manage  my  little  Kate's  affairs !  But,  there!  we  are 
growing  dreadfully  mercenary." 

At  this  moment,  Helena,  whose  eyes  had  never  quitted 
the  face  of  St.  George,  turned  to  the  pianaforte,  and 
struck  off  into  an  operatic  overture,  which  she  played 
to  perfection. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  Sir  John  Fenmore  from  the  room, 
Gerald  St.  George  led  the  trembling,  blushing  Kate, 
into  the  conservatory,  which  opened  out  of  the  room, 
and  was  lit  "with  Chinese  lanterns.  There  he  adroitly 
led  the  conversation  which  had  already  taken  place 
into  a  still  more  personal  channel,  and,  in  a  few  words, 
made  an  avowal  of  his  love. 

"  It  must  have  been  long  obvious  to  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  have  worshipped  you  in  silence ;  but,  up  to  this 
hour,  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  put  my  feelings 
into  words." 

"  Indeed !  I  believed  that  it  was  towards  Helena  that 
you  entertained  this  feeling,"  replied  Kate,  tremu- 
lously. 

"  You  thought  so  ?  I  played  my  part  so  badly,  that 
you  could  not  discriminate  between  love  and  the  mere 
politeness  of  the  drawing-room  ?  And  did  not  your 
heart  plead  for  me  ?" 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  St.  George,"  replied  the 
young  girl,  with  exquisite  emotion ;  since  the  first 
hour  of  our  meeting  you  have  not  been  altogether  in- 
different to  me  ;  but  I  fear  " 

"  You  fear— what  ?" 

"  That  you  have  unconsciously  won  the  affection  of 
my  darling  sister — that,  in  a  word,  she  loves  you  too 
well  for  her  own  peace  of  mind.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  this ;  but  you  are  too  good,  too  noble,  to  be- 
tray the  secret  which  I  now  confide  to  you.  No  word 
of  this  " 

"  Shall  pass  my  lips,"  interrupted  Gerald  St.  George; 
"  while  I  blame  myself  for  my  imprudence,  believe  me, 
I  deeply  sympathise  with  the  victim  of  it.  It  is  the 
one  cloud  upon  the  happiness  which  I  feel  is  in  store 
for  both  of  us.  Since  you  have  admitted  your  love  " 

"  Stay !"  cried  Kate,  putting  up  her  hand,  as  if  she 
feared  the  words  he  was  about  to  utter ;  "  I  have,  in- 
deed, admitted  what  it  was  powerless  forme  to  conceal ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  give  the  answer  you  have  asked  of  me." 

She  paused.  It  was  the  emotion  of  her  pure,  gene- 
rous heart,  which  prevented  her  proceeding  for  some 
seconds. 


"I  have  admitted  to  you,"  she  then  resumed,  "  that 
it  has  been  your  misfortune  to  inspire  Helena  with  a 
feeling  to  which  her  pride,  and  her  love  for  me,  will 
after  this  prevent  her  giving  expression  by  word  or 
look.  But  I  also  am  proud;  and  I  am  not  wanting  in 
my  love  for  her.  Both  the30  feelings  prompt  me  to 
make  a  still  further  confession  to  you,  St.  George.  It 
is,  that  from  tho  first  your  actions  have  led  her  to  sup- 
pose that  you  came  here  as  her  admirer— may  I  not  say 
as  her  lover  ?    Certainly  it  is  in  that  light  that  I  have 

ever  regarded  you  " 

"  Oh,  my  stupidity,  my  blundering,  has  undone  all!" 
interrupted  St.  George,  striking  his  brow  with  well- 
feigned  emotion.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  havo 
been  thus  mistaken  ?" 

"It  is  the  simple  truth,"  answered  Kato  Fenmore; 
"  and  now  pray  bear  with  me  while  I  say  two  words — 
two  words  which,  believe  me,  cost  me  more  pain  ip  the 
utterance  than  you  can  have  in  listening  to  them. 
Helena  has  been  to  me  from  childhood  more  than  a 
sister.  She  has  combined  the  love,  the  care,  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother  with  the  deep  affection  of  sister- 
hood ;  and  now  that  the  trial  of  my  gratitude  is  come — 
now  that  I  see  the  happiness  of  her  life  in  the  balance 
against  my  own  heart  and  peace— I  cannot  hesitate  as 
to  the  step  which  it  is  right  for  me  to  take." 

"  What  do  I  understand  from  this  ?"  demanded  St. 
George,  almost  fiercely. 

"  Simply  that  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  the  love  you  proffer  me,  and  the  generous  offer  you 
have  made  me  ;  but — but  Gerald — I  cannot  be  yours  !" 
"  You  refuse  me  ?" 
"I  do." 

"  And  it  is  from  mere  squeamish  delicacy  about  your 
sister's  feelings  that  you  do  this  ?" 

"  It  is  because  I  love  her,  and  am  resolved  to  prove 
my  love  for  her  with  my  life !" 

Tearful  emotion  choked  the  utterance  of  the  noble 
girl  as  she  spoke  these  words. 

At  the  same  moment  she  withdrew  the  hand  which 
had  rested  till  then  in  the  fingers  of  the  adventurer. 

Well  enough  he  understood  what  that  meant.  Ha 
read  in  the  action  the  sincerity  of  the  words  she  had 
spoken ;  it  implied,  but  too  forcibly,  that  from  that  mo- 
ment all  was  over  between  the  young  girl  and  himself ;  1 
and  as  he  thought  of  this,  a  volley  of  curses  rose  to  his 
lips. 

"  And  my  heart  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  com- 
pact," he  said  bitterly.  "  A  woman  is  weak  enough  to 
allow  an  impression  to  be  made  upon  her  heart  by  a 
man  who  never  wasted  a  thought  upon  her,  and  then, 
forsooth,  he  is  bound  to  make  her  his  wife !" 

"  Not  bound,"  said  Kate,  quietly,  "  not  bound, 
Gerald;  if  you  cannot  find  it  in  your  heart  to  love 
Helena,  in  Heaven's  name  think  no  more  of  her.  She 
is  beautiful,  good,  noble,  everything  that  man  can  looli 
for  in  woman ;  but  if,  with  all,  she  can  be  nothing  to 
you,  there  is  an  end  of  all." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Gerald,  "  this  is  monstrous,  Kati 
Fenmore !  I  love  you — I  dote  upon  you — you  are  neces 
sary  not  only  to  my  happiness,  but  to  my  very  existence 
and  do  you  believe  that  I  shall  resign  you — calmly  resiga 
you  for  a  mere  sentiment  ?  Impossible !  Though  you 
refuse  me  to-night — this  year — through  many  coming 
years — I  will  not  lose  heart  or  hopo.  Sooner  or  later, 
you  must,  you  shall  be  mine !" 
The  fair  girl  shook  her  head  sadly,  but  did  not  reply. 
And  thus  in  silence  they  returned  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  music  had  ceased.  Helena  sat  with  her  elbow 
upon  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  gazing  at  the  notes  of 
the  open  page,  but  without  seeing  them,  so  completely 
were  her  thoughts  distracted. 

Fortunately,  at  that  moment  Sir  John,  who  had  been 
absent  with  a  patient,  re-entered  the  room.   The  white 
cheek  of  his  elder  daughter  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart  J 
but  when  he  looked  at  Kate,  and  saw  the  tear-drop! 
still  clinging  to  her  red  eyelids,  he  smiled. 

"He  has  chosen!"  mentally  ejaculated  the  old  man 
and  the  thought  was  balm  to  his  heart. 

Soon  after  Gerald  St.  George  took  his  leave,  a  littlo 
flurried,  perhaps,  but  not  in  any  way  betraying  by  hia 
conduct  the  nature  of  the  scene  he  had  passed  through. 

"  It  won't  do  to  be  rash,"  be  said  to  himself  as  ha 
descended  the  stairs ;  "  that  little  devil  has  twenty  thou- 
sand in  her  own  right ;  but  if  I  can't  get  it  in  this  wayjP 
I  may  have  it  to  bank,  and  who  knows  but  I  may  da 
worse  than  with  the  old  girl  ?" 

Between  the  sisters  very  little  passed  that  night ;  bul 
the  few  sentences  which  were  exchanged  were  si| 
nificant. 

"Darling!"  cried  Helena,  pressing  "baby"  to  h 
bosom,  "  I  am  so  glad ! " 
"  Glad ! "  exclaimed  Kate,  with  a  tremulous  lip. 
"  Yes ;  I  know — I  read  it  in  that  April  face.   He  h 
proposed  to  you  ?" 
"  He  has.'"' 

"  Aud  you — are  you  not  very  happy  ?" 
"  Very." 

"  That's  a  dear  child !  I  knew  from  first  to  last  tin 
you  were  his  idol.   And  so  at  last  the  offer  has  come 

and  you  " 

"  I  have  refused  him  !" 

At  these  words,  Helena  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and 
turned  deadly  pale;  while  Kate,  throwing  her  arm* 
about  her  sister  8  neck,  burst  into  tears. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

L1DT    FiLCOX's  TRIAL. 

Ox  the  evening  on  which  the  ball  was  given  at  Falcon 
Hall,  when  Lady  Miriam  was  the  unseen  witness  of  the 
scene  of  treachery  in  the  conservatory,  Walter  Ro- 
maine  and  Lady  Marion  had  songht  an  interview  with 
Lady  Falcon. 

The  worthy  dame  was  mach  surprised  by  their  re- 
quest, and  received  them  with  a  freezing  politeness 
which  was  anything  bnt  encouraging. 

"  I  hare  come,  my  lady,"  said  Walter,  respectfully, "  to 
ask  of  you  a  favour — a  favour  which  entails  on  you  only 
a  loss  which  one  day  or  another  you  must  experience, 
bat  the  granting  of  which  will  secure  to  me  lifelong 
happiness.    I  come  to  ask  you  for  your  daughter." 

Which  one  '<"  asked  Lady  Falcon,  as  if  totally  blind 
to  the  presence  of  her  youngest  child. 

"  Lady  Marion,  who  is  herewith  me,"  saii  Walter, 
"  and  who  will  second  my  suit." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  ex- 
claimed Marion ;  "  as  you  _  .  -  lt. 
are  aware,  I  have  long 
been  engaged  to  Mr.  Ro- 
maine,  though  not  openly. 
I  wish  you  to  give  your 
consent  definitely,  that  I 
may  be  protected  from  the 
annoying  familiarities  and 
frovolring  sneers  of  Cap- 
tain Legerby." 

Her  mother's  face  grew 
livid  as  Marion  spoke 
these  words. 

"  Child !"  she  cried,  "if 
yon  hare  come  here  to  in- 
sult me,  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have 
remained  absent.  I  am 
not  aware  that  you  have 
been  so  imprudent  as  to 
engage  yourself  to  Mr. 
Komaine,  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  countenance  such 
a  ridiculous  arrangement. 
I  have  long  since  promised 
you  in  marriage  to  Captain 
Legerby,  whom  you  will 
accordingly  marry  before 
tbe  month  is  out.  I 
thought  yon  a  man  of 
honour,  Mr.  Bomaine. 
Yon  will  excuse  me,  I  am 
sure,  if,  finding  you  are 
not.  I  request  that  you 
will  leave  Falcon  Hall  to- 
morrow.** 

Certainly,  madam,"  he 
.quietly; -but  I  think 
are  acting  unwisely." 
Is  that  meant  as  a 
I  threat,  sir  ?"  asked  Lady  Falcon,  fixing  her  piercing 
1  grey        npon  him. 

;  was,  though  he  would  not  confess  it. 
It  would  be  nngallant  to  threaten  a  lady,"  he  said, 
j — no, madam,  it  is  unwise,  because  your  daughter's 
piaeas  is  at  stake.    She  loves  me,  I  am  proud  to 
and  detests  Captain  Legerby.    Therefore,  to  marry 


ire,  sir,"  she  said,  "that,  as  a  gentleman, 
once  see  that  this  conversation  is  irksome  to 
do  not  prolong  it." 

*e,  bowed,  and  left  the  room.  Lady  Marion 

lam,"  the  said,  gazing  sternly  with  her  large, 
es  at  Lady  Falcon — "  so,  madam,  after  re- 
seventeen  years  to  treat  rne  as  a  mother 

now,  when  my  happiness  is  at.  stake,  pre- 
e  upon  yourself  ft  mother's  right !" 

dare  speak  to  your  mother  thus  Y"  cried  the 


"  there  is  no  hope — not  the  slightest — of  your  mother 
consenting  to  our  marriage." 

"  It  seems  so,  indeed,"  murmured  Marion.  "  I  feel 
utterly  bewildered  and  despairing." 

"  Be  so  no  longer,  then,"  whispered  Walter ;  "  let  us 
fly  to-night.  Marry  me,  and  then  they  can  say  and  do 
as  they  please,  for  we  shall  be  beyond  their  reach." 

Marion  blushed. 

The  same  thought  had  occurred  to  her. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  Captain  Legerby 
would  claim  her  as  his  bride,  and  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  the  union  without  an  open  rupture. 
Why,  then,  put  off  the  evil  day  ?  As  the  rupture  must 
come,  let  it  come  at  a  time  when  she  could  have  the 
cards  in  her  own  hands. 

Xo  reply  came,  however,  from  her  lips. 

"  You  consent — you  will  come  ?"  asked  Walter,  with 
eaarer  rapture. 

"  Yes." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Walter  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  town  and  procured  a  carriage,  which  was  to  come 
with  the  other  to  the  Hall ;  and,  after  going  through 
the  dances  until  three  o'clock,  they  quitted  the  room, 
when  the  tumult  of  pleasure  was  at  its  highest,  and 
when  they  were  sure  to  be  unobserved,  and,  entering 
the  conveyance,  were  soon  on  their  road  to  London. 

Then  it  was  that  Lady  Falcon  fell  on  her  knees  in 
her  own  silent  room,  sobbing— 

"  I  have  lost  one  child !" 

She  might  have  said-r 

"  I  have  no  chad." 


JOE  SCAM  MOT  SAYS  NO. 

For  what  to  her  was  Lady  Zela,  the  haughty,  tyran- 
nical dark  lady,  whom  all  feared  ? 

From  that  moment  she  looked  around  her  for  some- 
thing to  love,  or,  rather,  for  a  companion;  and  she 
found  both  in  Miriam.  It  was  a  few  evenings  after  the 
flight  of  Walter  and  Marion,  that  Miriam  found  the  old 
lady  seated  alone  in  her  chamber,  weeping  over  the 
past,  and  over  her  own  errors  and  cruel  disregard  of  her 
youngest  daughter's  words. 

In  Lady  Falcon's  mind  there  wa3  no  suspicion  of 
Lady  Miriam's  identity.  She  only  regarded  her  as  Dr. 
Davide's  sister,  and  seeing  every  day  how  rapidly  he 
was  becoming  an  eager  advocate  of  her  cause,  she  gave 
herself  up  unreservedly  to  her  growing  affection  for 
netoae,  as  she  called  her. 

"My  dear  madam,"  cried  Miriam,  forgetting  in  the 
warmth  of  her  heart  that  the  woman  she  was  address- 
ing was  her  greatest  antagonist — "  my  dear  madam, 
since  you  seem  so  lonely,  let  me  comfort  you." 

Lady  Falcon  seemed  tilcased. 


me,  ma/lam,"  returned  Marion,  petulantly;  "let 
e  MMMMl  in  UM  matter.  During  those 
n  which  you  have  neglected  me,  you  have  never 
t  once  with  tenderness  on  your  position  as  rny 
Do  not  pretend  to  it  now.  Let  us  meet  as 
to  woman.  I  am  but  a  girl,  but  you  havetanght 
regard  mywlf  as  one  who  is  fit  for  marriage. 
'tri,  I  «iy  I        marry  Walter  Komaine,  in  spite 

i  these  words,  Wore  Lady  Falcon  conld  recover 
>er  a*toni«nrnent,  Lady  Marion  left  the  room. 
»he  reached  the  grounds,  whither  she  was  hur- 

0  hide  her  grief,  »h<>  met  her  lover. 

1  see  it  is  as  I  told  you  it  would  he,"  he  said  ; 


"  Como  here,  and  sit  by  me,  child,"  she  said,  in  a 
gentle  voice  ;  "  thank  you  for  coming— I  am  lonely." 

The  conversation,  which  commenced  by  various  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proceedings  of  Walter  and  Marion, 
at  length  turned  upon  Zela  and  Davide. 

"It  is  quite  evident,  my  dear  .Helene,"  said  Lady 
Falcon,  "  that  your  brother  is  in  love  with  Zela." 

Miriam  felt  sick.  To  what,  iD  her  character  of  sister, 
might  she  not  havo  to  listen  ? 

Do  you  think  so?"  she  said,  vacantly. 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  it  is  so  evident  that  I  wonder  you  have 
failed  to  see  it.  It  is  the  talk  of  everyone.  Count 
Pietro  has  been  quite  cut  out  in  that  quarter." 

"  He  f"  inquired  Miriam,  still  as  vacantly. 

"  Yes,  Helene  ;  but  I  think  ho  knows  where  to  solace 


himself,"  continued  the  lady,  with  a  smile.    "  You  do 
— do  you  not  ?" 
"  No,  truly." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  will  not  pry  into  your  secret,"  said 
Lady  Falcon;  "but,  indeed,  Zela's  conduct  has  made 
me  very  sad.  I  had  thought,  in  truth,  she  would  have 
made  a  splendid  match,  and— excuse  mo  for  saying  it — 
your  brother  is  neither  noble  nor  rich." 

"  No ;  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  make  her  happy," 
returned  Miriam. 

"  You  speak  hardly  of  your  brother,"  said  the  lady ; 
"  but  really  I  am  very  grieved.  I  have  lost  Marion,  and 
now  the  house  of  Falcon  bids  fair  to  become  lost  in 
ignoble  families.    Zela  is  no  daughter  to  me." 

"  Think  not  of  it — think  not  of  it,"  cried  Miriam, 
impetuously,  as  she  cast  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
her.    "  I  will  love  you — I  will  be  your  daughter !" 

"  Dear  child,  I  love  you,"  said  Lady  Falcon,  brushing 
back  her  curls,  and  kissing  her. 

"  Will  you,  then,  love  me  less,"  exclaimed  Miriam, 
in  forgetfulness,  "  if  you  know  that  I  am  not  the  sister 
of  that  bad  man — whom  we  all  fear,  and  yet  despise — 
but  the  daughter  of  your  brother  ?  In  me  you  see  Lady 
Miriam  Traverscourt." 

Lady  Falcon  pushed  her  angrily  away,  and  sprang 
up. 

"  You  are  mad,  child!"  she  cried,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
"  Miriam  is  dead." 

In  an  instant  the  girl  saw  how  utterly  foolish  she  had 
been — how  reckless — how  mad. 
"  Oh,  no,  indeed  !"  she  exclaimed,  advancing  towards 
her  aunt  with  outstretched 
arms — "  oh,  no,  she  is  not 
dead  !  I  am  Miriam  ! 
Love  me  —  acknowledge 
me !  Let  the  property  go 
— only  let  me  receive  my 
name." 

Lady  Falcon  motioned 
her  away,  as  she  answered, 
in  cold  tones — 
"  Go — leave  me." 
"  Oh!  do  not  betray  me, 
then,"  said  Miriam,  in 
sweet  pleading.  "  I  con- 
fessed it  to  you  in  love — ■ 
do  not  betray  me  in  hate. 
Let  it  pass  as  if  it  had 
not  becu  said." 

"  I  will  not  betray  you," 
returned  the  lady ;  "  but 
leave  me — now — at  once." 

Miriam  said  no  more, 
but  went. 

While  her  youug  rival 
was  in  the  room,  Lady 
Falcon  remained  standing, 
gazing  after  her  retreat- 
ing figure. 

When,  however,  the 
door  closed  upon  her,  she 
flung  herself  upon  the  bed, 
and  wept. 

"  No  hope — no  rest  for 
me!  After  one  trial  comes 
another  more  heartrend- 
ing still !" 

These  were  the  words 
which  fell  from  her  Iipx  ; 
hut  conscience  told  her  a 
far  different  story. 

Why  were  this  meeting 
and  this  avowal  a  trial?  Why  did  she  not  take  this 
girl  I"  bel  heart,  and  love  her  as  her  own?  Why  did 
she  permit  her  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
happiness  ? 

lint  this  pride  did  stand  in  her  way  most  effectually ; 
and  when  at  length  she  rose  from  her  bed  of  sorrow, 
she  had  resolved  to  preserve  the  secret,  and  outwardly 
to  conduct  herself  towards  Miriam  as  before.  To  betray 
her  would  bo  to  betray  herself. 

Thus  was  it  that  in  Falcon  Hall  each  person  know  of 
the  identity  of  Lady  Miriam,  yet  each  feared  to  speak  of 
it  to  tho  other. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
the  jew's  love-makino. 

The  man  who  had  felled  Lilian  Pentravers  to  the  ground 
in  the  ruined  hut  was  s6  utterly  astonished  by  tho  en- 
trance of  Moses  Montroi,  that  for  a  moment  ho  could 
not  speak,  and  allowed  tho  young  Jew  to  raise  the 
drooping  girl  in  silence. 

At  length,  however,  as  Lilian  opened  her  eyes,  and 
gazed  gratefully  at  Moses,  ho  advanced  towards  him, 
shouting — 

"Hands  off,  young  fellow!  Leave  that  girl  alono! 
What  tho  devil  business  have  you  to  interfere  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  I  havo  business  hero !"  criod  Moses, 
who  did  not  reckon  cowardice  among  his  other  quali- 
ties, villain  and  deceiver  as  he  was.  "  This  lady  is  a 
f  riend  of  mine." 

Tho  man  glanced  at  him  with  a  sneer — a  look  of 
ludicrous  pity. 

"  Doubtless,"  he  said,  with  n.  chuckle,  which  grated 
harshly  on  Montroi's  ear;  "she  has  many  gentlemen 
acquaintances." 
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"Are  you  better,  Lilian  ?"  whispered  Moses.  "Let 
us  go;  or,  rather,  do  you  go.    I  will  remain  here,  and 

see  that  he  docs  not  raolest  yon." 

"  No,  no!"  cried  the  girl,  who  leaned  feebly  on  his 
arm ;  "  let  us  go — now — together." 

"Come,  come— I'm  not  going  to  stand  this!"  said 
tho  fellow.  "  That  woman,  that's  so  anxious  to  run 
away,  is  " 

"  Oh,  George,  spare  me !"  she  cried  wildly,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  imploringly  towards  him. 

"  Yes,  as  you  SpVred  me,"  continued  he,  with  a  mali- 
cious grin.  "  That  woman,  my  fine  spark,  is  my  wife !" 

Moses  almost  fell,  as  he  started  back  in  wild  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Your  wife !"  he  gasped.  "  Why,  what  of  this  mar- 
riage with  the  Marquis  of  Leighton  ?" 

Oh,  that's  all  right,"  answered  the  man.  "  I'm  not 
jealous,  aud  that  sort  of  thing.  She  may  marry  as  often 
as  she  likes,  so  that  I  gain  as  well  as  she." 

Moses  made  no  reply:   At  length  he  said— 

"  Is  your  name,  then,  Pentravers  ?" 

The  man  laughed. 

"  No,  no ;  that  is  one  of  her  fancy  names.  My  name 
is  George  Linwood.    Perhaps  you  know  it  ?" 

"Know  it!— not  I,"  said  Montroi.  "Yet  stay— I 
knew  a  George  Linwood,  wdio  was  a  great  rascal.  But 
I  was  a  boy  then,  aud  don't  know  his  features." 

"  A  good  thiug,  perhaps.  But  come,  now — how's  this 
affair  to  be  settled  P"  said  Linwood.  "  I  want  money, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  go  away  without  it.  Are  you  going 
to  get  me  some,  my  young  lady  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  I  shall  come  and  tell  everything  to  the  Mar- 
t|uis,"  said  the  man.  "  That  will  stop  your  game.  So, 
if  I  sink,  you  will  sink  too." 

"  What  money  do  you  want?"  exclaimed  Montroi. 

"  A  hundred  pounds." 

"  Have  you  a  pen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  in  surprise. 

"  Then  I  will  write  you  a  cheque." 

George  Linwood  laughed. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  queer  place  to  write 
a.  cheque  in.  But  there's  one  thiug — if  I  were  inclined 
to  be  incredulous,  your  nose  would  be  a  passport  to  my 
belief— people  of  your  persuasion  generally  have  plenty 
of  money." 

While  Linwood  was  indulging  in  these  ill-timed  plea- 
santries, Moses  Montroi  was  engaged  in  writing  out  a 
cheque  on  his  knee. 

"  There,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished,  "  there  is 
your  money." 

"  Thank  you — you  behave  like  a  gentleman,"  said  Lin- 
wood, laughing  loudly. 

He  had  perceived  what  Montroi  saw  not — that  he  had 
torn  out  a  blank  cheque,  besides  the  one  which  he  had 
filled  in. 

"  Now,  then,  Mr.  Montroi,  we  can  go,"  said  Lilian, 
dragging  him  towards  the  door. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  beauty ;  you  can  go  now,"  returned  the 
man.  "  I  shan't  want  you  again  for  another  month ; 
and  then  I  hope  I  may  congratulate  you  on  being  Mar- 
chioness of  Leighton." 

Then,  with  a  coarse  laugh,  he  pushed  open  to  door. 

Lilian  went  out,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  young  Jew, 
and  trembling  with  shame  and  terror. 

George  Linwood  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  ruined 
hut,  and  gazed  after  them. 

"  By  my  faith,"  he  said,  "  she's  devilish  pretty !  I 
think  I  was  almost  a  fool  to  consent  to  this  game. 
Never  mind  ;  you  can  always  find  a  pretty  face,  and  not 
always  a  full  purse.    So  here's  away  to  London  !" 

And  so  saying,  he  took  up  his  stick  and  bundle,  and 
putting  out  the  light,  strode  away  along  the  high-road, 
whistling  some  merry  tune. 

For  some  moments  Moses  Montroi  and  Lilian  Pen- 
travers (as  we  must  still  call  her)  went  on  in  silence. 

At  length  the  former  spoke. 

"  You  are  playing  a  very  dangerous  game,  Mrs.  Lin- 
wood," he  said,  glancing  fixedly  at  her,  to  see  the  effect 
of  his  words. 

Lilian  shuddered. 

"  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,"  she  said,  "  call  me  by  that 
hateful  name !" 
"  But  it  is  yours." 
"  No,  no." 

"  Yours  by  right,  I  say." 

Lilian  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  and  gazed  at  him  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Are  you  going  to  betray  me  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  hoarse, 
thick  voice. 

"  Not  if  you  wish  me  not  to." 

You  speak  in  riddles." 
"  You  ought  to  understand  me." 
"  I  do  not." 

"  I  will  explain,  then,"  said  Moses.  '  "  We  have  both 
taken  up  a  certain  position  at  Leighton  Manor ;  that 
position  has  for  its  object  the  obtaining  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Leighton  his  property.  Your  only  means  of  pro 
curing  the  prize  is  by  marrying  the  Marquis ;  my  only 
means  of  obtaining  it  is  by  allowing  you  to  marry  him, 
and  then  marrying  you  myself." 

Lilian  recoiled,  dragging  her  arm  from  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  venomous  reptile. 

"  Never!"  sho  muttered,  "  never !"  ' 

"  You  seem  to  think  it  rather  objectionable,"  he  said, 
jestingly. 

"  I  do." 


"  Not  more  so  than  the  loss  of  tho  Leighton  pro- 
perty." 
"  Yes,  more." 

"  Am  I,  then,  so  excessively  repulsive  ?" 

"  No,  no !    Believe  me,  it  is  no  reason  of  that  kind," 
she  said  earnestly.    "  I  loved  once — I  was  deceived ;  1 
loved  again — it  was  in  vain.    I  now  marry  for  money 
only ;  never  for  love — never  for  love !" 
1  ask  you  not  to  marry  for  love." 

"  No ;  but  you  are  young.  I  will  never  marry  a  young 
man,  except  the  man  I  love ;  and  he  is  far  distant  from 
me,  and  will  toon  be  separated  from  me  by  an  impas- 
sable gulf." 

"  His  name  ?"  cried  the  Jew. 

His  voice  was  hushed  and  low — his  very  heart  stood 
still. 

He  suspected  her  secret. 
Captain  Legerby !"  she  said,  gazing  round  her  in 
fear,  as  if  the  very  trees  which  waved  over  the  silent 
road  would  repeat  her  words. 

"  Captain  Legerby!"  he  repeated,  in  bewilderment. 

He  was  utterly  confounded. 

His  game  was  lost,  his  time  wasted.  Without  Lilian 
Pentravers  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  she  loved  the 
heir  of  Leighton  Manor. 

"  You  are  astonished,"  she  said. 

"  I  am,  truly." 

"  Aud  displeased." 

He  thought  a  moment. 

Should  he  confess  how  deeply  ho  was  disappointed  ? 
or  should  he  rather  pretend  to  be  utterly  unconcerned 
as  to  the  course  affairs  were  taking  ? 
He  determined  on  the  former. 

"Lilian,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "I  am  truly  deeply 
grieved.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  have  been  my 
wife.  I  have,  as  you  will  allow,  received  some  little 
encouragement  from  you.  I  was  justified,  therefore,  in 
expecting  some  little  better  treatment  than  this.  I 
care  not  for  the  future.  I  love  you  for  yourself." 
Lilian  laughed  lightly. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Montroi,"  she  said,  "  this  will 
not  do." 
"What?" 
"  This  sentiment." 
"Why  not?   I  declare  " 

"There — thcro,  do  not  declare  anything,"  she  an- 
swered, "for  I  shall  not  believe  you.  You  wish  for  the 
property — you  thought  that  by  marrying  me  you  could 
secure  it.  You  find  you  have  lost  in  one  way — you  wish 
to  succeed  better  in  another.  I  do  not  blame  you  ;  but 
let  us  have  no  sentiment  in  the  matter.  Once  Mar- 
chioness of  Leighton,  1  marry  none  other.  Besides,  the 
Marquis  may  live  to  a  good  old  age." 

"  He  may  not,"  said  Moses,  significantly. 

"  What  mean  you?"  asked  Lilian. 

"That  might  be  arranged,"  replied  the  Jew. 

"  Base  wretch  !"  cried  tho  girl ;  "  do  you  think,  then, 
that  I  am  as  lost  as  yourself?  No,  no,  Moses  Montroi ; 
I  may  have  done  wrong,  and  wrong  I  ma}'  do  again ; 
but  never  will  I  consent  to  plot  against  the  life  of  one 
whom  I  shall  swear  to  love,  honour,  and  cherish." 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke. 

Then  again  Lilian — 

"After  the  events  of  this  evening,  Mr.  Montroi,  I 
think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  leave  Leighton  House. 
It  will  be  unpleasant  for  us  to  meet." 

Moses  laughed. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Linwood,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
triumph,  "  do  not  dream  of  such  a  thing.  You  speak 
in  so  kind  a  manner  to  me,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
speak  in  the  same  way  to  you.  I  am  the  friend  of  the 
Marquis  of  Leighton.  It  is  my  duty,  then,  to  tell  him 
where  his  honour  is  in  danger.  I  shall,  therefore,  in- 
form him  that  you  are  married,  and,  moreover,  love  his 
son." 

"  The  proofs  ?"  asked  Lilian,  sneeringly. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  obtain  them,"  responded  the 
young  Jew;  "the  entry  in  my  choque-book  is  one  thing 
— the  payment  of  the  cheque  is  another — and  the  find- 
ing of  your  husband  and  your  marriage  certificate  are 
still  more  strong  than  all." 

Lilian  answered  not. 

She  was  debating. 

"  You  see,  it  is  better  to  be  friends  than  enemies,"  he 
continued. 

"  Yes— perhaps  so,"  she  said ;  "  but,  at  present,  no 
conditions.  There  is  my  hand ;  I  will  delay  the  mar- 
riage, but  will  affix  no  terms  to  the  compact.' 

"  Nay — nay,  delay  not  the  marriage,"  cried  Moses ; 
"  hasten  it  on,  if  you  please,  but  do  not_  postpone  it. 
At  any  rate,  you  marry  the  Marquis — that  is  our  trump- 
card/ 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  of  the  grounds. 
"  We  will  go  in  separately,"  said  Lilian ;  "  good  night, 
and  remember — friends." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HONEST  DICK. 

Jules  Davide,  though  generally  so  confident  in  his 
powers,  felt  somewhat  uneasy  as  day  after  day  went  by, 
aud  everything  proceeded  so  calmly  and  quietly. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  him  that  some  scheme  was  in 
process  of  formation,  to  which  time  alone  could  give  the 
finishing  stroke ;  and  though  Miriam,  by  the  direction  of 
Sebastian  Durand,  remained  so  perfectly  unmoved  by 


his  attentions  to  the  dark  lady,  ho  could  not  disguise 
from  himself  the  fact  that  she  was  acting  a  part. 

That  in  this  she  was  assisted  by  Sebastian  Durand, 
he  saw  too  well ;  and  heartily  did  he  curse  himself  for 
his  folly,  in  choosing  so  young  and  handsome  a  guardian 
for  his  pretended  sister. 

But,  in  those  days,  the  burden  of  his  love  was  light — 
the  path,  though  thorny,  led  to  a  smiling  valley^fil'ed 
with  the  golden  blossoms  of  hope.  Now,  the  spell  was 
over  him;  the  strange  influence  of  a  mind  stronger 
than  his  own  cramped  and  fettered  his  movements. 

Lady  Zela  was  all  in  till  to  him — for  a  time.  For  a 
time,  we  say— for,  ficl;le  as  the  wind,  he  was  driven 
hither  aud  thither  by  each  fresh  vision  of  beauty  which 
crossed  his  path. 

Every  night— at  least,  so  Joe  Seammnt  declared— that 
meteoric  light  flashed  from  the  summit  of  the  ruined 
tower ;  and  now  and  then  he  had  seen  a  white  figure 
moving  about  its  base.  A  few  nights'  constant  watch- 
ing at  length  told  him  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  tower 
—whoever  she  might  be— came  down  into  the  grounds, 
at  certain  times,  in  answer  to  a  signal,  a  low  plaintive 
whistle,  proceeding  he  kuew  not  whence.  She  came 
out  stealthily,  rushed  to  a  spot  clo3e  at  hand,  seized 
something,  and  disappeared  again  as  mysteriously  and 
as  rapidly. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Jules  Davide,  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  this,  "that  Lady  Traverscourt  is 
concealed  there.  To  state  so  openly  would  be  to  fail ; 
for  Miriam,  doubtless,  has  taken  proper  precautions  in 

the  event  of  discovery." 
Scammot  looked  surprised. 

"  Ain't  you  and  the  young  lady  friends  now,  then  ?" 
he  asked ;  "  don't  you  want  the  old  lady  to  find  these 
papers  now  ?" 
_  A  cloud  of  anger  crossed  the  brow  of  the  young  phy- 
sician. 

"  Come— come,  Scammot,  you  forget  yourself,"  he 

said. 

"  Oh !  in  course  it  ain't  my  place  to  interfere,"  re- 
turned Joe,  humbly;  "leastwise  it  do  surprise  me. 
AVhat  does  your  honour  propose  to  do  ?" 

"To  take  the  old  lady  away  from  here— she  is  in  my 
way." 

"Very  well,  doctor,  that  can  be  done  easy,"  cried 
Joe;  "  I  can  do  that  all  myself.  She's  quite  weak  and 
sickly  like,  and  won't  be  much  trouble." 

"  When  can  you  do  it  ?" 

"  To-night — this  is  one  of  her  nights." 

Davide  suddenly  started. 

"  What  makes  you  bring  that  boy  with  you,  Scam- 
mot ?"  he  mid,  impatiently,  pointing  to  Dick,  who  was 
standing  by,  eagerly  drinking  in  every  word. 

"  Oh !  he's  my  boy,  sir!" 

"  Yes,  yes — but  he  may  betray  US'.  Here,  my  man,  i3 
a  crown ;  but  you  musn't  say  a  word  to  any  one  of  what 
we  have  been  saying." 

Dick  recoiled  from  the  money. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  do  for 
money  what  I  wouldn't  do  for  love." 

Dr.  Davide  gazed  at  him  nervously.  His  honesty 
alarmed  him. 

"Leastwise,  he's  a  fool,"  said  Joe:  "  I  told  you  ho 
was.  None  but  a  fool  would  refuse  a  crown  for  merely 
keeping  a  still  tongue.  Maybe  the  boy  will  change  his 
mind,  sir ;  so  you  may  giv  e  me  the  crown  to  take  care 
of  for  him,  if  you  like." 

"  Then  to-night,"  replied  Davide,  as  he  mechanically 
handed  over  the  crown,  "  you  will  do  this  ?" 

"Yes,  sir."  ■ 

"And   to-morrow   ycu  will  move  away  towards 

London  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"Very  well;  then  I  will  meet  you  at  Tenby  Bridg 
to-morrow  evening.    Good  day." 

"  Good  day,  sir, '  said  Joe ;  and  trotted  away  t  oward 
the  Moor,  followed  by  Dick,  who  was  cogitating. 

When  Sebastian  Durand  took  tho  boy  into  the  tow 
and  up  into  his  hotel,  on  tho  evening  when  ho  had  h 
first  interview  with  Joe  Scammot,  he  intended  to  brill 
him  to  the  metropolis  with  him,  and  introduce  him  to 
little  higher  society.  But  the  thought  very  natural! 
occured  to  him,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  affair 
Dick  would  be  far  more  useful  in  the  showmm's  "  ca 
riwan"  than  in  London;  and,  accordingly,  when  h 
returned  to  his  supposed  father's,  he  returned  in  th 
character  of  a  spy. 

Any  scruples  which  he  would  have,  under  ordinary] 
circumstances,  were  removed  by  the  knowledge  that  ho! 
was  acting  in  the  cause  of  right  against  villany  aud  iin-j 
posture  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  a  light  heart  that, 
as  soon  as  he  could  escape  that  evening  from  the  tea- 
table,  he  started  off  across  the  moor,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  towards  Falcon  Hall. 

Arrived  there,  he  asked  at  once  forfiebastian  Durand, 
going  in  by  the  back  door  and  inquiring  at  the  servant's] 
entrance,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  observed  bjj 
Jules  Davide. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  tall  flunkey.  . 

"  I'm  a  bo)',"  said  Dick. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from?" 

"  That's  what  I'm  going  to  tell  Mr.  Durand— no| 
you,"  replied  the  young  fellow,  somewhat  hastily.  \ 

"  If  you  can't  give  no  better  account  of  yourself  thai 
that,"  responded  Plush,  "I  can't  give  your  message."  1 

Dick  thought. 

To  give  his  name  would  be  to  spoil  his  whole  plan,  j 
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What  should  he  do  ? 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  shrubhery 
some  distance  off,  and  in  the  grey  twilight  he  caught 
sight  of  the  form  of  Lady  Miriam,  just  emerging  on  the 
path. 

"  Shell  do!"  cried  Diet,  and  started  off  at  full  speed 
towards  her. 

"That  boy's  mad!"  said  Plush,  as  he  turned  indig- 
i  ■  ■««  * 

like  a  bull — he's  afeared  o'  your  red  breeches," 
-  coarse  jokes  are  insufferable,  Thomas,"  said 
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Meanwhile  the  evening  shades  fell,  the  sun  had 
disappeared,  the  moon  was  up,  the  stars  shone  out 
brightly. 

The  river  lay  like  a  long  line  of  molten  silver  between 
the  dark  trees,  whose  early  foliage  rustled  in  the  night 
breeae. 

The  clock  struck  nine. 

^  The  light  from  the  ruined  tower  flashed  out  over  the 

Then  the  forms  of  two  men  could  have  been  seen 
creeping  stealthily  along  the  grounds  towards  the  tower, 


>d  in  the  usual  costume  of  a  plough- 
hose  red  caps,  which  resemble  so 
nightcap ;  the  other  a  rough  fellow, 
gipsy  and  a  poacher  in  appearance, 
.'s  gardener. 
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ioncealed  themselves  behind  a  clump  of  dwarf- 
tree*  close  by  the  conservatory,  which  joined  the  new 
hall  with  the  old  corridor,  and  waited. 

Presently  there  was  a  rustling  close  by,  and  a  man's 
Igure  appeared. 
"  That's  Joe,"  whispered  Dick, 
mop!"  said  Jenkins  the  gardener,  as  his  companion 
•  as  akoM  to  iasoe  forth  from  their  place  of  concealment. 
"  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Bill  Fairley,  we're  done.  There's 


Bill  looked.   He  waa  right.   By  the  hedge  stood  a 
man  s  form — the  form  of  Jules  Daride. 
u  It'»  the  d  etor,"  whispered  Dick. 

Never  mind,    said  Fairley ;  "  our  game  is  to  catch 
at  'ere  Joe  Scam  mot.   I'm  going  to  do  it,  whether 
ore's  another  or  Dot — go  come  on. 
At  this  moment  there  was  a  low  plaintive  whistle. 
■  IWs  the  signal  f  whispered  Dick,  "  go,  or  you'll 

Then,  with  a  rush,  the  two  men  went  forth,  seizing 

'Ho-ho!  you're  the  young;  man  what  comes  roving 
oat  the  gardens,  are  yon  ?"  cried  Fairlev.  "  I'll  teach 

n  Y>ett*T  rn*nn«ri  fnr  tha  fnf  nr*»  m»  '* 

Joe  was  a  strong  mnu,  and  he' straggled  violently— 
p«in»  the  Bowers  all  round  him,  and  cursing  ad 

Ah!  yon  yonng  varmint,"  he  shouted  ns  ho  caught 
fht  of  Dick,  who  immediately  ran  off  at  full  speed; 
w  you're  peached,  have  you  t  I'll  be  even  with  you 
M  of  the^e  davs,  I  can  t*M  vou." 

"  So  you  shall,  so  you  shall,"  cried  Bill  Fairley,  sooth- 
'  said  Joe,  and  began  once  more  to  kick  among 

0  men  exchanged  a  look;  there  was  a  peculiar 
it,  and  Joe  lay  on  his  back  on  tlio  ground. 

1  than  ten  minutes  lie  was  down  and  helpless; 
as  they  were  about  to  carry.him  away,  Dr. 

"  What  k  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he  asked,  somewhat 

t  cangbt  a  thief,  and  mean  to  stick  to  him, 

•;use!— the  man's  no  thief— I  know  him,"  re- 
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me  for  you,  sir,"  said  Bill ;  "  but  see 
Durand.     Perhaps  he  knows  him 

ivide  looked  up,  and  saw  Sebastian  advancing 
toward*  him,  with  a  sU  rn  and  troubled  countenance. 
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I've  such  a  handsome  teacher — 

Heigh  ho ! 
Good,  too,  as  any  preacher,. 

You  know ; 
In  patience  he's  not  lacking  ; 
Although  his  brain  I'm  racking, 
He  never  thinks  of  "  tacking," 

No,  no. 

Close  by  my  side  he's  sitting — 

Heigh  ho! 
The  act  is  quite  befitting, 

You  know; 
Sure,  is  it  any  wonder, 
That  when  uiy  thumb  goes  under, 
I  now  and  then  do  blunder  ? 

No,  no. 

Then,  whilo  the  time  he's  keeping, 

Heigh  ho ! 
What  if  at  him  I'm  peeping, 

You  know ; 
Or  on  my  cheek  comes  rapping 
A  gentle  tip — tip — tapping  ? 
'Tis  not  because  I'm  napping, 

No,  no. 

When  o'er  the  keys  I'm  bending— 

Heigh  ho ! 
Myself  can't  be  defending, 

You  know ; 
What  if  his  arm  is  straying 
Around  my  waist?  I'm  playing, 
And  haven't  time  for  saying 

"  No,  no." 
His  lips  from  mine  are  stealing — 

Heigh  ho ! 
But  I've  not  any  feeling, 

You  know : 
Sly  hand  he's  gently  pressing, 
A  rest  of  silent  blessing; 
1  don't  call  that  caressing, 

No,  no. 

"  One,  two,  three,"  fast  I'm  learning, 

Heigh  ho  I 
While  he  at  each  leaf  keeps  turning, 

You  know; 
His  eves  on  mine  are  beaming, 
His  words  with  love  are  teeming; 
Think  you  it  is  all  seeming? 

No,  no. 

Fame  lays  he  has  rare  talent — 

Heigh  ho  I 
I  think  birn  very  gallant, 

Yon  know ; 
And  if,  mr  own  boart  tasking, 
>ly  love  ho  should  be  asking, 
I  couldn't,  without  masking, 

Say  "No." 


W.  S. 


CONSEQUENCES. 
Old  Mr.  Montague  had  retired  from  business,  and  had 
long  siuce  gone  to  reside  ou  hit  estate  in  Nottingham, 
his  native  county.  Having  reached  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  leading  a  quiet,  sequestered  life,  his  requirements 
wero  comparatively  few  ;  and  his  oomforts  depended 
much  upon  the  assiduity  of  his  butler,  whose  name  was 
Jonathau.  He  had  been  with  him  lor  many  years,  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  nil  his  peculiarities,  could  ad- 
minister to  all  his  wants,  and  anticipate  all  his  wishes. 

"Ah,  Jonathan!"  he  would  sometimes  say;  "you 
are  as  correct  as  a  chronometer,  and  perfectly  under- 
stand consequences !" 

But  how  vain  are  human  dependences,  and  how  un- 
expected are  the  encroachments  on  our  happiness !  After 
a  short  illness,  Jonathan  was  taken  away,  and  his  master 
was  left  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  another  butler. 

David,  the  candidate  for  the  appointment,  was  re- 
commended by  an  intimate  friend,  who  could  vouch  for 
his  integrity,  obliging  manner,  and  punctuality  in  the 
discharge  of  I113  duties.  He  was,  moreover,  a  shrewd 
man,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  Ins  business.  Pre- 
viously to  his  admittance  to  office,  Mr.  Montague  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  examine  hhn  us  to  his  qualiliea- 
tions  ;  and  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  he  put  to  him. 

"  Well,  David,  suppose  I  a3k  you  for  my  boot-jack, 
what's  the  consequence  ?" 

"1  should  expect,  sir,  you  would  want  your  slippers." 

"Right!  Suppose  you  don't  give  rno  satisfaction, 
what's  the  co-nsequence  f 

"  Then,  sir,  you  would,  no  doubt,  bo  displeased !" 

"  Is  that  the  only  consequence  r 

"  So,  sir ;  von  would,  of  course,  dismiss  me  !" 

"  Very  good!" 

The  hrst  day  passed,  tlio  second  and  the  third  like- 
wise, during  which  time  tho  new  butler  had  been  very 
remiss  in  his  "consequences,"  and  had  experienced 
several  unmistakable  assurances  of  his  master's  disap- 
probation. Under  these  circumstances,  ho  could  only 
look  forward  to  a  speedy  ejectment,  and  began  to  ha  in- 
different about  serving  one  whose  expectations  ho  now 
considered  wero  unjustifiable ;  and  having,  as  ho  felt 
convinced,  done  all  iu  his  power,  ho  cared  little  about 
the  result. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  ho  was  summoned 
by  a  loud  ringing  of  tho  bell,  and  was,  immediately,  by 
his  master's  bed-side. 

"  David,"  said  Mr.  Mo)i*a//n",  "I  have  been  distracted 
all  night  with  tho  tooth-ache!" 

"  Very  good,  sir !"  replied  David,  and  directly  left  the 
room. 

Jlis  master  naturally  expected  ho  had  gone  to  procure 


some  remedy,  nor  indeed  was  he  mistaken.  In  an  hour's 
time  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  dentist,  who 
forthwith  got  ready  for  action.  Soon  after,  in  came  a 
surgeon,  followed  by  a  lawyer,  a  clerg3Tnan,  an  under- 
taker, and  lastly,  the  sexton. 

Mr.  Montague  had  now  a  morning  levee,  as  unac- 
countable as  it  was  unexpected.  Being  naturally  of  an 
irritable  temper,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  burst  of 
passion  would  be  the  consequence.  Such  was,  indeed, 
the  case.  He  vented  his  indignation,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms,  upon  his  butler,  threatening  to  hare 
Iiim  severely  punished.  The  excitement,  however, 
seemed  to  have  a  contrary  effect  to  what  might  have 
been  anticipated,  for  tho  pain  had  altogether  ceased. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  by  ordering  David  out 
of  tho  room,  with  tho  injunction  "  never  to  show  his 
face  again." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  butler,  "  I  shall  have  the  conso- 
lation to  know  that  I  leave  your  service  entirely  through 
my  observance  of  consequences  !" 

"  Your  observance  of  consequences  !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  I  told  you  I  was  suffering  from  the  toothache, 
and  you  fill  my  room  with  visitors,  and  some  of  them 
are  not  the  most  desirable  companions !" 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  explain  myself,  and  then  I  will 
leave  it  to  your  own  candour,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  whether  I  have  performed  my  duty 
or  not.  When  you  informed  mc  you  wero  distracted 
with  the  tooth-ache,  I  concluded  you  would  require  mc 
to  find  some  remedy.  I  therefore  hastened  to  the  dentist, 
knowing  he  was  the  fittest  person  to  remove  the  cause 
of  your  pain.  But  tho  extraction  of  some  teeth  is  at- 
tended with  imminent  danger,  or  you  might,  in  your 
struggles,  have  ruptured  a  blood-vessel.  In  this  emer- 
gency, you  would  have  required  a  surgeon's  aid.  Should 
his  skill,  however,  have  failed,  and  your  life  be  de- 
spaired of,  you  would  then  have  required  a  lawyer  to 
arrange  3'our  temporal  affairs.  After  this,  you  would 
have  wished  for  a  clergyman  to  administer  to  your  spi- 
ritual wants,  and  lastly,  that  nothing  should  be  want- 
ing to  meet  your  wishes,  previously  to  your  departure 
from  this  life,  I  told  the  undertaker  and  sexton  to  be 
ready  to  receive  your  instructions  relative  to  your  inter- 
ment. You  would  thus  have  had  an  opportunity,  while 
alive,  of  knowing  that  everything  would  be  comfortably 
arranged,  and  done  according  to  your  own  orders ! " 

Mr.  Montague  was  whimsical,  but  just.  That  his 
butler  had  manifested  an  unprecedented  readiness  in 
his  anticipation  of  consequences,  could  not  be  denied. 
Even  Jonathan  could  not  have  surpassed  him.  He 
therefore  retained  him  in  his  service,  and  not  uni're- 
quently,  at  the  dinner-table,  would  amuse  his  friends 
with  an  account  of  David's  extraordinary  observance  of 
consequences.  G.  J. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  MANY  LANDS. 


III.— THE  PRAIRIE  ON  FIRE  AT  NIGHT. 

Ouu  wandering  footsteps  1 1 1  is  week  lead  us  to  tho  New 
World — to  that  wild,  virgin  country  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  white  man's  deleterious  influences.  The  sceno 
we  have  chosen  is  at  Delaware. 

Tho  Delaware  Indians,  who  do  not  now  number-  more 
than  800,  inhabited  originally,  to  the  number  of  15,000, 
the  eastern  parts  of  tho  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Like  the  Shawnees,  they  were 
destined  to  be  continually  conquering  new  hunting- 
grounds,  only  that  they  might  again  resign  them  to  tho 
United  States  Government.  Further  and  further  west 
wero  they  driven,  aud  011  every  spot  where  they  rested, 
they  had  first  to  uso  their  weapons  iu  sclf-defenco 
against  powerful  enemies,  before  they  turned  them 
;'g:,in.jt  the  wild  animals,  so  as  to  obtain  food  and 
clothing. 

Much  labour  has  been  expended  to  bring  this  tribe 
within  tho  pale  of  Christianity,  but  always  in  vain.  By 
Christiana  they  had  been  cheated  and  betrayed — driven 
from,  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  cut  down  like  wild 
beasts— aud  for  this  reason  they  have  repelled  mis- 
sionaries with  displeasuro  aud  contempt. 

Here,  on  the  extromo  frontier  of  civilization  on  tho 
borders  of  tho  boundless  wilderness,  tho  Delawares  can 
Ratify  to  their  hearts'  content, their  love  of  adventure, 
i'hey  carry  their  hunting  expeditions  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sometimes  do  not  return  to  their 
settlements  for  years  together.  The  long  chain  of  tho 
Rocky  Mountains  has  scarcely  a  pass  through  which  a 
troop  of  these  bold  hunters  has  not  made  its  way,  nor  a 
spring  whoso  waters  they  have  not  tasted.  The  Dela- 
ware fights  with  the  grey  bear  in  California,  and  pur- 
sues tin-  buffalo  in  tho  steppes  of  tho  Nebraska ;  ho 
follows  the  elk  to  tho  sources  of  tho  Yellowstone  River, 
and  throws  the  lasso  over  the  mancd  head  of  the  mus- 
tang in  Texas;  and  it  must  bo  added  that  he  does  occa- 
-i'  nally  take  a  scalp,  when  ho  can  find  an  opportunity, 
from  an  hunter  or  an  enemy's  race  that  ho  may  meet 
with  in  the  desert,  or  from  the  midst  of  a  village  tlutt 
has  kept  insufficient  watch. 

In  tho  month  of  August  we  journeyed  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Walluut  Creek,  uow  over  far-stretching 
gtogey  uplands,  now  through  deep-wooodod  ravines ;  it 
was  still  tho  "rolling"  prairie  that  wo  wero  travelling 
on,  but  the  /oiling  waves  had  now  become  mighty 
billows,  and  tho  beds  of  rustling  brooks  had  changed 
into  deep  chasms,  at  the  brink  of  which  we  often  had  to 
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stop  and  consider  how  we  should  get  to  the  othci-  side. 
Willows  and  oaks  shaded  the  scantily  flowing  streams  ; 
the  last  kind  of  tree,  especially,  is  widely  diffused  over 
the  neighbouring  chains  of  hills,  though  it  is  no  longer 
so  lofty  and  vigorous  as  when  it  drinks  its  nourishment 
from  a  cool  fertile  soil,  but  a  low,  gnarled  trunk,  that 
struggles  in  vain  to  keep  the  burning  sunbeams  from 
drying  up  its  juices. 

The  wind,  which  was  from  the  west,  had  been  all  day 
driving  towards  us  clouds  of  smoke,  which  slowly 
floated  before  the  breeze,  or  were  more  rapidly  dis- 
persed before  a  stronger  gust.  It  was  evident  that  as 
far  as  we  could  see  from  north  to  south,  the  prairie  was 
in  flames,  and  the  fire  was  driven  rapidly  by  the  in- 
creasing wind  over  the  high  grass  towards  the  east. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  in  our  choice  of  a  camping  place  for 
the  night,  and  we  thought  we  might  count  on  being 
tolerably  safe  if  we  pitched  our  tents  between  two 
ravines  not  far  from  one  another.  These  ravines  were 
broad  and  deep,  and  their  precipitous  walls,  down  which 
poured  several  streams  of  water,  were  destitute  of  any 
vegetation  that  could  offer  nourishment  to  the  flames ; 
so  that  the  westerly  one  might  fairly  be  considered  as  a 
natural  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  fiery  tide. 

Our  cattle  were  driven  down  into  the  one  lying  east- 
ward, to  withdraw  them  from  the  sight  of  the  tire,  and 
obviate  the  danger  of  the  panic,  terror,  and  wild  flight 
called  a  stampedo ;  and  when  they  were  safely  disposed 
of,  the  greater  part-  of  our  company  betook  themselves 
to  the  other  side,  in  order  to  watch  the  fire  from  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  and  extinguish  in  time  any  sparks 
that  might  be  driven  that  way. 

Although  these  fires  in  the  prairies  frequently  arise 
from  accident,  or  the  carelessness  of  travelling  or  hunt- 
ing Indians,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  they  are  in- 
tentionally kindled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes, 
who  burn  great  tracts  of  the  plains  to  favour  the  growth 
of  young  vigorous  grass.  From  among  the  singed 
stubble,  fine  blades  shoot  up  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  soon  clothed  again  in  bright  green,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  well-cuitivated  corn-field  where 


the  young  corn  is  just  springing  up;  and  then  the 
Indians  proceed  thither  with  their  herds  of  cattle,  after 
they  have  first  kindled  a  fire  in  another  district. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence that  one  of  these  intentionally  kindled  fires  proves 
the  destruction  both  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  Indians 
themselves;  for  though  anyone  can  light  the  fire,  at 
almost  any  part  of  the  waving  grassy  plain,  it  is  often 
beyond  any  human  power  to  control  it  after  it  is  lit, 
when  a  storm  wind  arises  to  drive  it  over  the  boundless 
surface. 

As  we  sat  thus  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  calmly 
watching  the  whirling  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  flames 
that  were  now  just  visible  in  the  distance,  or  observing 
the  movements  of  the  terrified  animals  that  were  hurry- 
ing through  the  high  grass  and  seeking  shelter  in  the 
ravine,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  cry  of  fire  from 
the  camp. 

The  effect  of  such  a  cry  upon  minds  already  excited 
by  the  scene  we  had  been  witnessing  may  bo  imagined, 
for  everyone  knew  that  not  only  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  the  lives  of  those  concerned  in  it,  were  im- 
perilled by  such  an  accident.  We  all  rushed  down  to 
the  camp,  where,  through  the  carelessness -of  the  cooks, 
the  nearest  grass  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  violent  wind,  the  flames  were  spreading 
terrifically.  Fortunately,  the  accident  had  happened 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tents  and  waggons,  so  that  the 
chief  danger  was  blown  away  by  the  wind,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  prairie-fire  couuteracted  the  current  of 
air,  and  approached  the  camp  but  slowly.  Our  whole 
company  now  formed  a  close  rank,  and  following  the 
rapidly-spreading  fire,  stifled  the  flames  by  a  brisk  ap- 
plication of  blankets,  sacks,  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel ;  and  with  considerable  exertion  the  danger  was 
at  last  overcome.  Only  a  spark  was  to  be  seen  here 
and  there,  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  the 
conflagration  raged  unchecked. 

The  flames  had  now  advanced  in  a  diagonal  line  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  ravine,  but  the  space  was  too 
wide  for  them  to  cross ;  the  flying  sparks  went  out  when 
they  had  reached  not  more  than  half  way,  and  we  were 


now  able  to  give  our  undisturbed  attention  to  the 
majestic  phenomenon  before  us,  and  watch  the  fire  as  it 
moved  across  the  plain  ;  first,  while  yet  afar  off,  wither, 
ing  up  the  tracts  of  juicy  grass  before  it,  and  then,  at  a 
touch,  converting  them  into  ashes. 

The  night,  as  it  came  on,  showed  us  a  sublime  picture 
— a  picture  that  can  be  adequately  described  by  neither 
pen  nor  pencil.    The  vivid  colours  of  the  flames  made 
the  sky  appear  of  the  most  intense  black,  whilo  they 
shed  a  glowing  red  illumination  on  the  grey  clouds  dr 
smoke  that  were  rolling  away  and  changing  their  hvm 
every  moment,  as  the  fire  was  driven  before  stronger 
gusts  of  wind,  or  nourished  by  more  or  less  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

A  peculiar  disquieting  sort  of  sound  accompanies 
these  prairie  burnings ;  it  is  not  thundering,  or  rush* 
ing,  or  roaring,  but  something  like  the  distant  hollow 
trembling  of  the  ground  when  thousands  of  buffaloes 
are  tearing  and  trampling  over  it  with  their  heavjj 
hoofs.  It  sounded  threateningly  to  us  in  the  camp, 
and  it  was  with  a  thrilling  kind  of  admiration  we  con- 
templated this  awe-inspiring  spectacle. 

The  hunter,  accustomed  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
all  chances,  when  he  sees  the  black  clouds  of  smoke  roll-  I 
ing  over  his  head  as  harbingers  of  the  fiery  tide,  com-gj 
posedly  kindles  a  new  fire  in  the  high  grass  before  him £ 
and  having  cleared  of  all  combustible  matter  a  spot 
large  enough  to  ensure  his  safety,  looks  calmly  from  \W 
on  the  threatened  danger  passing  harmlessly  by.  But 
woe  to  him  who  is  caught  unprepared  by  a  prairie  fire, 
for  he  will  in  vain  try  to  save  himself  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  horse.     The  tall  grass,  whose  ears  lash  hifl 
shoulders,  entangle  the  hoofs  of  the  animal  as  he  flies 
on  his  rapid  course,  and  horse  and  rider  become  the 
prey  of  their  terrible  enemy. 

The  red  natives  of  the  steppe,  who  are  ready  to  meet 
with  haughty  defiance  enemies  the  most  superior  in 
strength,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  swiftly  advanc- 
ing fire ;  and  the  proudest  warrior  among  them  will 
droop  his  decorated  head  when  you  speak  of  it,  and 
whisper,  "  Do  not  awaken  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  terrible  medicine." 
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CnAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  FATALIST. 

Is  the  midjt  of  the  momentary  calm  which  succeeded 
to  the  din  of  battle,  a  man  rose  gently  from  the  (ground, 
and,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  he  carefully  scanned  the 
face*  of  the  corpses  strewn  around  him. 

Suddenly,  amid  the  dead  silence,  a  weak  voice  arrested 
his  attention  ;  and  as  he  turned  round  toward  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  he  saw  a  hand  raised  feebly 
in  the  air. 

Stepping  over  the  mingled  bodies  of  Indians  and 
whites,  he  recognised  in  the  dying  man  Benito,  the  old 
herdsman. 

M  Ah !  is  it  von,  my  poor  Benito  ?"  said  he,  while  his 
face  expressed  a  profound  pity. 

"  Yea,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  it  is  old  Benito,  who  die3 
in  the  desert,  where  he  has  nearly  always  lived.  As  for 
me,  I  cannot  see  who  you  are,  rny  eyes  are  bo  obscured. 
Is  Barsja  still  alive  f" 

I  believe  so,"  replied  the  man.  "  He  is  now  pur- 
suing the  Indians;  and  he  will  return  presently,  I  hope, 
to  bid  yon  a  lost  adieu." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Benito.  "  I  wished  him  to  recite 
to  me  the  last  verse  of  the  prayer  for  the  dying — I  can 
recollect  nothing  more.  Do  yon  know  any  of  it?" 
M  Not  a  word,"  replied  the  other. 
Ah,  well — let  it  pa**,"  returned  Benito,  whose  won- 
derfol  stoicism  did  not  desert  him  at  this  supreme  mo- 
ment. Then  he  added,  in  a  still  more  feeble  voice,  "  I 
have  left  to  Baraja  an  old  companion,  an  old  friend  ; 
whoever  you  are,  beg  of  hirn  to  love  hirn  as  I  have 

done  " 

||  A  brother,  doubtless  ?" 
||  No  ;  better  than  that— my  horse." 
I  will  repeat  to  him  your  last  wishes,  I  assure  you," 
said  the  other. 

iks,"  replied  the  old  man.  "As  for  me,  I  have 
my  wanderings.  The  Indian's,  when  they  had 
soner  in  my  youth,  did  not  kill  me;  they  have 
=•  now,  in  my  old  age,  without  taking  me  |  that" 
pod  for  a  moment  to  take  breath )— "  that  is 

were  the  last  word*  which  escaped  from  the 
ienito.  Me  ha/1  gone  to  his  eternal  rest  with 
i  spirit  of  fatalism  which  formed  the  bottom  of 
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"  He  was  a  brave  fellow,"  sighed  tho  man  who  leaned 
over  him ;  "  peace  be  with  him !" 

After  this,  he  continued  for  some  time  to  examine  the 
faces  of  the  dead ;  then  he  pensively  resumed  his  seat, 
and  the  dull  silence  of  death  once  more  reigned  over 
the  camp. 

Presently,  a  confused  sound  of  voices  and  horses' 
hoofs  announced  the  return  of  the  adventurers  from 
their  pursuit  of  the  Apaches;  and  Don  Stephen— for  he 
was  the  solitary  watcher — arose. 

Peter  Diaz,  with  blood-stained  visage,  approached 
him. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  "  we  have  not  been  fortunate  in 
our  pursuit;  we  have  scarcely  killed  any  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  have  lost  one  of  our  number.  However,  I 
bring  with  me  a  prisoner.    Will  you  question  him  ?" 

So  saying,  Diaz  detached  his  lasso  from  his  saddle- 
bow, and  showed  to  Don  Stephen  a  shapeless  mass,  fas- 
tened by  a  running  knot.  It  was  an  Indian,  who, 
dragged  mercilessly  along  over  the  stones  and  rough- 
nesses of  the  desert,  had  left  behind  him  at  each  step  a 
piece  of  flesh,  and  no  longer  preserved  any  trace  of 
human  form. 

"  He  was  lively  enough  when  I  took  him,"  cried  the 
adventurer;  "  but  these  dogs  of  Indians  have  a  knack  of 
dying,  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  speak." 

Without  deigning  to  laugh  at  this  atrocious  plea- 
santry, Don  Stephen  made  a  sign  to  Diaz  to  accompany 
hirn  to  a  portion  of  the  camp  where  they  could  consult 
without  being  overheard;  and  when  tho  last  of  tho  men 
had  arrived,  and  tho  tired  party  were  lying  asleep  on 
the  ground,  Arechiza  began. 

_  "  Diaz,"  he  said,  "  we  are  near  the  end  of  our  expedi- 
tion. To-morrow,  as  I  have  said,  wo  shall  encamp  at 
the  foot  of  those  mountains ;  but,  in  order  to  assure 
succes.*,  we  must  be  prepared  against  treason.  You 
have  known  Cuchillo  for  some  time,  but  not  so  long  as 
I  have.  From  his  earliest  youth  it  has  been  his  habit 
to  betray  those  to  whom  he  seems  tho  most  devoted.  It 
is  he,  as  I  have  told  you,  who  revealed  to  me  tho  secret 
of  the  grand  treasure— a  secret  which  he  obtained  know- 
ledge of  by  murdering  his  friend.  I  have  had  my  eye 
upon  him,  therefore ;  and  his  disappearance  this  even- 
ing has  alarmed  me,  and  the  attack  to  which  we  nearly 
feii  victims  confirms  my  suspicions.  Ho  had  need  of  our 
protection  to  arrive  at  this  place  ;  now  he  has  arrived, 
he  needs  us  no  longer,  and  the  Apaches  of  to-day  may 
be  his  instruments  and  accomplices." 

" Well,"  replied  Diaz,  "I,  too,  have  had  my  suspi- 
cions." 

"  I  thought  so,"  continued  Don  Stephen.  "  I  assigned 
to  him,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  a  post  near 
mo,  that  I  might  the  more  easily  wntch  him.  I  saw 
hirn  stagger  and  fall,  apparently  mortally  wounded,  aud 


congratulated  myself  on  being  well  quit  of  a  traitor. 
But  during  your  absence  this  evening  I  have  examined 
the  faces  of  the  dead,  and  Cuchillo  is  not  among  them. 
It  is  most  urgent,  therefore,  that  we  should  follow  his 
track ;  ho  cannot  be  far  hence.  You  are  accustomed  to 
this  Kind  of  expedition  ;  aud,  uuder  your  guidance,  we 
will  follow  and  punish  this  traitor,  whose  life  I  consider 
is  forfeited  by  his  crimes." 

Diaz  seemed  to  reflect  a  few  moments;  then,  as  if 
taking  a  sudden  resolution,  he  said — 

"  1  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  guess  where  Cuchillo 
is  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  in  the  Golden  Valley 
we  must  seek  him." 

"Go  and  rest  for  an  hour,"  replied  tho  chief;  "for 
after  this  sanguinary  fight  you  must  be  tired.  Ah, 
Diaz  !  if  nil  these  men  were  like  you,  what  an  easy  road 
we  should  have  of  it — gold  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword 
in  tho  other!" 

"  I  have  done  my  best,"  replied  tho  adventurer, 
humbly. 

"  You  must  tell  the  men  that  it  is  found  necessary  for 
us  to  make  a  wide  reconnaissance;  you  must  give  the 
word  to  our  soldiers  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  await 
our  return.  Then  we  will  take  with  us  Baraja  and 
Oroche,  and  make  for  the  Golden  Valley." 

"  It  is  certainly  there  that  we  shall  find  him,"  said 
Diaz. 

"  Yes ;  for  when  you  have  once  seen  it,  you  will 
acknowledge  that  a  man  like  Cuchillo  would  not  easily 
be  torn  from  it." 

An  hour  after  this,  the  four  men  departed  at  a  rapid 
trot  in  the  direction  of  the  Cloudy  Mountains. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SCENES   IN  THE  DESERT. 

It  is  at  the  hour  when  tho  Indiana  were  consulting 
upon  the  means  of  attacking  the  camp  of  the  treasure- 
seekers,  that  wo  must  return  to  tho  three  persons  whom 
we  have  so  long  neglected. 

It  is  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  tho  desert 
is  still  silent,  and  the  mists  are  beginning  to  rise  from 
tho  river,  in  tho  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  littlo 
islet  which  serves  as  a  retreat  to  tho  three  hunters— 
Bois-Itose,  Fabian,  and  Pepe. 

Mighty  trees  rose  on  tho  borders  of  tho  river,  so  near 
the  water,  that  their  roots  struck  through  tho  earth, 
and  hung  over  tho  stream.  Tho  interval  between  each 
treo  was  completely  filled  up  by  creeping  plants  ;  but 
opposite  tho  islet, which  was  a  rifle-shot  from  tho  shore, 
was  a  largo  spot  devoid  of  vegetation. 

Tho  island  on  which  the  three  hunt  ers  were,  had  been 
formed  by  tho  trunks  of  trees,  attached  by  their  roots 
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to  the  bod  of  the  river.  Many  a  winter  and  many  a 
summer,  however,  must  have  passed  since  the  first  tree 
stood  fast  on  that  spot;  for  wild  plants  grew  upon  the 
island,  where  a  solid  kind  of  ground  had  been  formed 
by  the  dust  constantly  blown  upon  it  from  the  plains. 

It  was  a  capital  retreat,  because  the  branches  and 
wild  creepers  were  so  interlaced,  that  the  three  men, 
when  lying  down,  wore  completely  concealed  from  sight; 
and  at  the  moment  we  find  them,  Pope  was  dabbling  his 
legs  in  the  water  to  refresh  himself,  Fabian  was  sleep- 
ing, and  Bois-Rose  "was  watching. 

We  will  take -advantage  of  Fabian's  sleep,  to  narrate 
what  had  happened  since  his  fall  into  the  torrent. 

His  first  thought,  when  he  recovered  his  senses,  was 
to  continue  his  interrupted  pursuit.  The  acquisition  of 
the  Golden  Valley,  and  the  remembrance  of  Rosarita, 
had  disappeared  for  an  instant  before  the  indomitable 
resolution  to  avenge  his  mother. 

Pepe,  on  his  part,  was  not  the  man  to  renounce  the 
vow  he  had  made ;  and  Bois-Rose  was  so  devoted  to  his 
two  companions,  that  he  would  have  followed  them  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

This  momentary  check,  far  from  damping  their  ardour, 
only  increased  it.  In  hate,  as  in  love,  obstacles  are 
always  the  most  powerful  incentives.  Little  by  little, 
this  pursuit  had  presented  a  double  end  to  Fabian  ;  and 
now  that  he  was  more  reasonable,  he  could  see  that 
Kosarita  was  only  the  victim  of  her  father's  ambitious 
views,  and  that  he,  as  the  rich  Count  Fabian  de  Medi- 
ana,  would  be  able  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  such  a  rival 
as  the  Senator. 

Again,  however,  he  had  been  seized  with  melancholy, 
because,  madly  loving  Kosarita,  he  could  not  conceive 
anything  more  humiliating  to  himself  than  the  fact,  that 
he  would  owe  her  affection  to  the  gold  which  he  would 
lay  at  her  feet.  This  produced  a  profound  sorrow — a 
sorrow  only  relieved  by  tho  hope  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  many  changes  of  an  adventurous  life,  he  should  end 
his  existence  in  some  combat  with  the  Indians,  or  in 
some  desperate  attempt  against  the  murderer  of  his 
mother. 

He  had  carefully  concealed  from  Bois-Rose  the  love 
which  consumed  him.  At  night  he  indulged  in  waking 
dreams,  but  the  day  saw  him  concealing  under  an  appa- 
rent calmness  the  melancholy  which  devoured  him. 

"  I  don't  doubt,"  said  Pepe,  as  he  bathed  his  legs, 
"  that  tho  inhabitants  of  Madrid  would  pay  a  large  sum 
for  a  watercourse  like  this  in  Manzanares ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  we  have  here  wasted  a  whole  day,  which 
might  more  profitably  have  been  employed  in  journey- 
ing towards  the  Golden  Valley,  from  which  we  cannot 
be  far  distant. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bois-Rose ;  "  but  Fabian  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  long  marches  on  foot ;  and  although  sixty 
leagues  in  twelve  days  do  not  represent  an  exploit  in 
our  case,  they  count  on  him.  He  will  not  have  been 
with  us  a  year,  though,  before  he  can  march  as  long  and 
as  well  as  we." 

Pepe  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  reply  of  the  Cana- 
dian ;  and,  still  bathing  his  feet  in  the  cool  river  water, 
he  said— 

"  See  how  the  poor  young  fellow  has  changed  in  a 
few  days !  I  can  understand  it.  When  I  was  his  age,  I 
should  have  preferred  the  simple  rustling  of  a  mantilla 
and  the  gleam  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  at  Madrid,  to  all 
the  splendours  of  the  desert.  Fatigue  alone  has  not 
produced  this  change  in  him ;  there  is  some  secret, 
which  the  young  man  has  not  told  us.  But  I  will  find 
it  out." 

At  these  words,  the  Canadian  turned  his  head  rapidly 
towards  the  spot  where  Fabian  was  sleeping.  A  cloud 
of  sorrow  rested  on  his  brow,  but  it  was  soon  dispersed. 

Fabian  smiled  :  he  dreamed  that  he  was  sitting  with 
Ms  head  resting  on  the  knees  of  Rosarita,  who  was  tell- 
ing him  of  her  anguish  during  his  long  absence ;  and 
that  behind  them,  leaning  on  his  long  rifle,  was  Bois- 
Rose. 

But,  alas!  it  was  only  a  dream. 

The  two  hunters  remained  for  some  minutes  contem- 
plating Fabian  in  silence. 

"That,  then,  is  the  last  descendant  of  the  Mediauas!" 
said  the  Spaniard,  with  a  sigh. 

"  What  matters  it  if  the  whole  race  were  dead  ?"  cried 
Bois-Rose.  "  I  care  only  for  Fabian,  because  he  is 
himself.  I  love  him :  but  the  devil  take  his  ancestors !" 

"  You  will  wake  him  if  you  talk  so  loud,"  said  Pepe; 
"your  voice  sounds  like  a  cataract." 

"  Well  ,"  then  the  giant  lowered  his  tone, "  you  are 

always  reminding  me  of  things  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
know,  or  at  least  which  I  wish  to  forget.  I  know  that 
some  years  spent  in  the  desert  will  accustom  him  " 

"  You  are  greatly  mistaken,"  interrupted  Pepe,  "  if 
you  imagine  that  Fabian  will  follow  a  life  in  the  desert. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  us  who  have  no  home ;  but  for 
him,  it  is  absurd." 

"  Stay,  now.  Is  not  tho  desert  preferable-  to  the 
town?''  replied  the  Canadian,  who  tried  in  vain  to 
conceal  that  the  Spaniard  spoke  the  truth.  "  I  guarantee 
that  I  will  make  him  prefer  a  wandering  life  to  a  seden- 
tary one.  Is  it  not  to  move. about,  to  fight,  and  expe- 
rience the  wonderful  emotions  which  one  feels  in  the 
presence  of  nature,  that  man  is  born  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Pepe,  gravely,  "that  is  why  the 
towns  are  so  deserted,  and  the  deserts  so  thickly 
peopled." 

"  Do  not  joke ;  I  speak  of  serious  things,"  replied  the 
Canadian.    "  While  leaving  Fabian  free  to  follow  his 


inclinations,  I  shall  be  able  still  to  make  him  love  this 
life  of  fatigue  and  peril.  You  hear,  Pepe — would  you 
consent  to  leave  this  romantic  life  to  return  to  Spain  ?" 

"  There  is  between  the  head  of  the  Mediauas  and  the 
old  coastguard,"  said  Pepe,  "  a  vast  difference." 

"Fabian  has  always  lived  in  solitude,"  cried  Bois- 
Rose,  "  and  he  will,  I  think,  prefer  the  calm  of  the  deserts 
to  the  noise  of  the  towns.  How  solemn  is  this  silence 
around  us  !    See  how  calmly  he  sleeps  !" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  slight  noise  on  the  bank, 
and  a  stag  approached  the  river  to  drink.  Presently 
there  was  another  and  more  ominous  noise. 

"  Ah  !  the  wolves  are  on  his  track !"  cried  Bois-Rose ; 
"  shall  I  awaken  Fabian  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Pope ;  "  if,  as  I  think,  his  dream  is  one  of 
love,  the  best  sight  ho  can  have  is  a  good  chase." 

"  Ah !  and  one  he  could  not  see  in  town.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  will  makeTiim  love  the  desert." 

And  so  saj'ing,  ho  gently  awoke  Fabian. 

Meanwhile  the  stag,  who  had  bounded  away,  could 
once  more  be  seen  mating  for  the  river,  his  head  thrown 
back,  his  nostrils  inflated ;  while  behind  him  rushed  a 
crowd  of  famished  wolves,  yelping  and  howling  with 
rage  and  hunger. 

The  stag  had  an  immense  start  upon  them ;  but  there 
was  another  body  of  wolves  lying  in  ambush. 

After  a  moment,  he  stopped.  He  found  himself,  in 
fact,  hemmed  in  by  his  enemies  ;  and,  turning  round,  he 
made  a  dash  at  them.  But  the  block  was  too  compact 
to  be  driven  off,  and  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  them.  Some 
were  crushed,  some  ran  howling  off,  while  others  flew 
into  the  air,  flung  high  by  Lig  formidable  horns ;  and 
then  rising,  he  made  once  more  for  the  water  opposite 
to  the  little  island.  # 

"It  is  beautiful,  it  is  magnificent!"  cried  Fabian, 
clapping  his  hands. 

It  is  most  splendid !"  cxelaimod  the  old  Canadian. 
"  Oh !  my  child,  we  shall  see  many  better.  You  see 
here  only  the  borders  of  the  American  solitudes  ;  but 
when  you  come  with  me  and  Pepe  to  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  north  " 

"  See !"  interrupted  Fabian,  "  the  animal  has  escaped, 
and  is  taking  to  the  water." 

The  water  trembled  and  bubbled  under  the  leap  of 
the  stag,  and  the  dozen  leaps  that  followed  ;  for  angrily 
the  wolves  went  in  after  him,  their  eyes  flashing  with 
hunger,  while  others  more  timid  remained  yelping  on 
the  bank. 

The  stag  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  three 
hunters,  when  the  wolves  on  the  bank  stopped  their 
cries  and  fled  precipitately. 

"  Ah !  what  is  that  ?"  cried  Pepe,  "  what  means  this 
panic  ?" 

"  Lie  down — lie  down  behind  the  brushwood !"  cried 
Bois-Rose ;  "  the  Indians  are  hunting  also." 

In  another  moment,  a  dozen  of  the  wild  horses  which 
Pepe  and  Bois-Rose  had  seen  in  the  plain,  came  gallop- 
ing towards  the  river,  followed  by  twenty  mounted 
Indians  in  full  pursuit,  some  armed  with  lances  and 
some  with  lassos. 

Pepe  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  Canadian,  as  if  to 
demand  of  him  whether  this  was  one  of  the  adventures 
with  which  he  hoped  to  tempt  Fabian  to  adopt  an  ad- 
venturous life.  For  the  first  time  the  brow  of  the 
intrepid  hunter  assumed  a  mortal  pallor.  A  sorrowful 
look,  full  of  eloquence,  was  the  only  answer  he  gave  to 
his  companion's  mute  appeal. 

For  another  moment  the  savage  horsemen  continued 
to  pursue  their  prey.  The  numberless  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves  in  the  form  of  ravines,  hillocks, 
and  sharp-pointed  cacti  seemed  powerless  against  their 
rapid  advance.  Brave  horseman  as  he  was,  Fabian 
regarded  with  enthusiasm  the  astonishing  agility  of 
these  intrepid  hunters;  but  the  precaution  which  the 
three  friends  had  to  take  in  order  not  to  be  perceived, 
prevented  their  seeing  many  of  their  manoeuvres. 

The  vast  savannahs,  generally  so  deserted,  were  now 
suddenly  changed  into  a  scene  of  tumultuous  confusion. 
The  stag,  obliged  to  take  once  more  to  dry  land,  con- 
tinued to  fly  like  the  wind,  while  the  wolves,  rendered 
still  more  hungry  and  ferocious  by  their  efforts,  pursued 
him  with  angry  growls.  The  wild  horses  galloped 
before  the  Indians,  and  described  large  circles  to  avoid 
the  lance  or  lasso. 

On  seeing  Fabian  gazing  with  admiration  at  the  scene, 
without  the  slightest  evidence  of  fear  at  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed  for  the  first  time,  Bois-Rose 
began — 

"Ah!  these  are  scenes  such  as  dwellers  in  cities 
will  never  see :  it  is  only  in  the  desert  that  one  can 
meet  " 

But  his  voice  trembled  in  spite  of  him;  and  he 
stopped.  In  his  own  heart  he  would  have  given  a  year 
of  his  life  that  Fabian  might  be  safe  away  from  the 
peril. 

At  this  moment  a  new  source  of  apprehension  ap- 
peared. 

Without  changing  its  aspect,  the  scene  became  more 
solemn ;  a  new  actor,  whose  part  was  short,  yet  terrible, 
appeared  on  the  stage.  It  was  a  horseman,  by  whose 
carbine  the  three  friends  recognised  him  as  a  white 
man — a  Christian,  like  themselves. 

The  unhappy  man,  suddenly  discovered  in  one  of  the 
evolutions  of  the  Indian  huut,  became  now  the  ex- 
clusive object  of  pursuit.  The  wild  horses,  the  wolves, 
and  the  stag  had  disappeared  in  the  hazy  distance. 
There  remained  only  the  twenty  Indian  horsemen,  dis- 


persed in  a  vast  circle,  of  which  the  white  horseman 
was  the  centre. 

For  an  instant  he  cast  around  him  a  look  full  of' 
anguish  and  despair.   Then  perceiving  that  the  river- 
side was  the  only  point  unoccupied  by  his  enemies,  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  towards  it,  and  dashed  off  at  his 
greatest  speed. 

.  "  He  is  lost,  whatever  he  does !"  cried  Bois-Rose ; 

he  is  too  late  now  to  cross  the  river." 

"  Bois-Rose !  Pepe ! "  cried  Fabian,  "  if  we  can  save  a 
Christian,  are  we  to  let  him  be  killed  before  our  eyes  ?" 

X  epe  consulted  his  companion  by  a  look. 
I  answer  to  Heaven  for  your  life!"  said  the  Cana- 
dian, solemnly ;  "  and  I  could  not  do  so  if  we  were  dis- 
covered. Recollect,  we  are  only  three  against  twenty. 
The  lives  of  three  men  are  more  precious  than  the  life 
of  one  man :  we  must  let  his  fate  be  accomplished." 

"  But  intrenched  as  we  are  ?"  persisted  Fabian,  gene- 
rously. 

"Intrenched  as  we  are!"  replied  Bois-Rose;  "do 
you  call  this  an  intronchment— this  frail  rampart  of 
twigs  and  leaves  ?  Leaves  are  not  ball-proof.  And, 
then,  the  Indians  are  now  twenty :  one  shot  from  our 
rifles— one  Indian  killed,  and  a  hundred  would  be  round 
us.    Heaven  pardon  my  hardness,  but  it  is  necessary." 

Fabian  said  no  more,  for  he  felt  convinced. 

Meanwhile,  the  white  horseman  flew  like  the  wind- 
directing  his  course  towards  the  opening  of  trees  oppo- 
site the  floating  island.  He  was  already  not  more  than 
.twenty  paces  from  tho  water,  when  a  lasso  whirled 
through  the  air  fell  over  him,  and  the  wretched  man, 
lifted  from  the  saddle,  was  cast  violently  on  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AN  INDIAN  DIPLOMATIST. 

After  tho  cries  of  triumph  and  joy  which  announced 
the  capture  and  fall  of  the  unhappy  white  man,  there 
was  a  moment  of  profound  silence.  The  three  friends 
exchanged  looks  of  fear  and  pity. 

"  Thank  Heaven  they  have  not  killed  him !"  cried 
Fabian. 

The  prisoner,  in  fact,  rose  staggeringly  from  the 
ground,  and  one  f>l  the  Indians  disengaged  him  from 
the  rope.    Bois-Rose  and  Pepe  shook  their  heads. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him,  for  he  will  suffer  more 
ere  long,"  said  the  Spaniard ;  "  the  silence  which  tho 
Indians  are  preserving  proves  that  each  one  is  thinking 
of  the  style  of  torture  to  which  he  is  to  be  subjected. 
The  capture  of  a  white  man  is  more  precious  in  their 
eyes  than  that  of  a  whole  troop  of  horses." 

The  Indians,  without  descending  from  their  horses, 
surrounded  the  wretched  captive,  who,  as  he  cast  about 
him  a  glance  full  of  despair,  could  see  nothing  but 
bronzed  faces  motionless  as  stone.  Then  the  Apaches 
began  to  deliberate  among  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  an  Indian  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  troop,  and  who  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
warriors  by  his  high  plume  of  feathers,  leaped  from  his 
horse,  but  he  disdained  to  join  in  the  futile  discussion. 

He  cast  his  bridle  to  one  of  the  Apaches,  who  received 
it  respectfully ;  and  advancing  towards  the  bank  oppo- 
site the  islet,  seemed  to  be  searching  for  traces  on  tho 
ground. 

The  heart  of  Bois-Rose  beat  with  violence  against  his 
breast,  for  this  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
proved  that  he  had  a  suspicion  as  to  their  position. 

"This  dog,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  Pepe,  "will 
smell  human  blood  like  tho  ogre  in  the  fairy  tale." 

"  Who  knows  P"  replied  Pepe,  sententiously. 

The  bank  of  the  river,  however,  trampled  as  it  was  by 
the  feet  of  the  wild  horses,  showed  no  signs  of  human 
footprints,  and  the  Indian  went  further  up  the  river. 

"  The  demon  has  some  suspicions,"  said  Bois-Rose, 

and  he  will  not  be  satisfied  yet." 

At  this  moment  cries  of  joy  showed  that  the  delibe- 
ration was  over,  and  that  they  only  awaited  the  return 
of  the  Blackbird,  their  chief. 

They  had  not  to  wait  long.  He  had  visited  the  spot 
where  Bois-Rose  and  his  companions  had  left  the  river 
bank ;  and  once  assured  of  their  presence,  he  rejoined 
his  troop. 

He  listened  gravely  to  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
answered  a  few  words  to  them,  and  then  returned  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  after  giving  some  directions  to  live 
horsemen,  who  galloped  immediately  away. 

The  Blackbird  made  a  speaking-trumpet  with  his 
hand,  and  cried,  in  a  dialect  half  Indian,  half  Spanish — • 

"  The  white  warriors  can  show  themselves.  The 
Blackbird  is  a  friend  to  them,  and  so  also  are  the  war- 
riors he  commands." 

At  these  words,  which  the  wind  brought  clearly  to 
tho  ears  of  Bois-Rose  and  his  two  companions,  the 
Canadian  pressed  the  Spanish  hunter's  arm  violently. 
•Both  he  and  Pepe  understood  the  mingled  dialect. 

"  What  shall  we  answer  this  dog  ?"  he  said. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Pep6. 

The  breeze  which  rustled  amid  the  hedge  was,  in  fact, 
the  only  reply  which  the  Indian  chief  obtained. 
The  Blackbird  went  on — 

"  The  eagle  may  conceal  his  track  in  the  air  from  the 
eye  of  an  Apache — the  salmon,  when  it  leaps  the  cata- 
ract, leaves  no  track  behind  it,  but  the  white  man  who 
crosses  the  desert  is  neither  an  eagle  nor  a  salmon." 

The  Indian  listened  again :  there  was  no  reply. 

"The  white  warriors  of  the  north,"  continued  he, 
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without  any  discouragement,  "  axe  but  three  against 
twenty ;  but  the  red  warriors  give  their  word  to  be  their 
friends  and  allies." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Canadian  to  Pepe  in  a  low  voice, 
"  for  what  perfidy  ha3  the  Indian  need  of  us  ?" 

"  Let  him  go  on,  and  we  shall  hear,"  replied  Pepe ; 
e  he  has  not  finished,  or  I  am  mash  mistaken." 

"When  the  white  warriors  know  the  intentions  of 
the  Blackbird,  they  will  come  forth  from  their  hiding- 
place,"  continued  the  Apache  chief ;  "  they  shall  know 
them.  The  white  men  of  the  north  are  the  enemies  of 
the  white  men  of  the  south :  their  language,  their  gods 
are  not  the  same.  The  Apaches  hold  within  their  grasp 
a  camp  of  southern  warriors." 

"  The  treasure-seekers  will  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  I 
reckon,"  said  Bois-Rose. 

"  If  the  northern  warriors  will  join  their  long  rifles 
to  the  carbines  of  the  Indians,"  continued  the  Blackbird, 
"they  shall  share  with  them  the  scalps,  the  treasures, 
and  the  horses  of  the  southern  men,  and  the  Indians 
and  the  whites  shall  dance  around  their  corpses  and  the 
ashes  of  their  camp." 

Bois-Rose  and  Pepe  regarded  each  other  with  astonish- 
ment. Fabian,  thanks  to  their  explanations,  understood 
that  the  Indian  had  proposed  an  alliance  acrainst  which 
their  consciences  revoked,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
three  friends  were  prepared  to  die  rather  than  aid  the 
Trwliana  in  triumphing  over  their  mortal  enemies. 

"Do  you  hear  the  miscreant  ?"  said  Bois-Rose;  "he 
mistakes  panthers  for  jackals.  Ah !  if  Fabian  were  not 
here,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  a  ball  from  my  rifle 
should  carry  my  answer." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Indian  was  still  assured  of 
the  presence  of  the  white  men,  he  began  to  lose  patience, 
and  the  orders  of  the  chiefs  in  counsel  were  imperative. 
These  orders  were  to  attack  the  whites ;  and  knowing 
that  neither  the  ball  of  an  American  nor  a  Mexican 
rifle  ever  misses,  he  felt  that  the  three  white  men  from 
the  north  were  allies  not  to  be  despised. 

"  The  buffalo  of  the  prairies,"  he  went  on,  "  is  not 
more  easy  to  track  than  the  white  man.  The  track  of 
the  buffalo  tells  the  Indian  his  age,  his  fatness,  or  lean- 
ness. There  is  behind  those  oaiers  a  man  strong  as  a 
bison,  taller  than  the  highest  rifle.  He  has  with  him  a 
warrior  of  the  mingled  races  of  north  and  south,  and  a 
young  warrior  of  the  pare  southern  blood ;  but  the 
alliance  of  the  two  latter  with  the  former  shows  that' 
they  are  the  enemies  of  the  other  white  men,  for  other- 
wise they  would  join  them,  as  the  weak  always  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  strong." 

"  The  sagacity  of  these  dogs  is  wonderful !"  said  B013- 
Bose. 

"  You  think  so  because  they  flatter  you,"  cried  Pope, 
smiling. 

"  I  await  the  reply  of  the  white  warriors,"  added  the 
Blackbird ;  and  he  listened.  "  I  hear  nothing,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  bat  the  river  which  sighs  and  the  wind  which 
•peaks  for  them,  saying, '  The  whites  imagine  a  thousand 
err'Ts  :  they  think  that  the  Indian  has  his  eyes  in  the 
back  of  his  head,  that  buffaloes  ere  invisible,  and  that 
leaves  are  ball. proof.'    The  Blackbird  laughs  at  the 
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p.'-,  "let  him  laugh." 

•d  Boi3-Rose,  "  if  we  were  but  ahun- 

rincd,"  said  the  Indian  chief,  "be- 

ide  a  sign  to  the  prisoner  to  join  him. 
the  Indian  pointed  to  the  floating 

,  "can  the  pale-face  send  a  ball  be- 
es of  those  great  reeds  ?' 

not  understand  him,  and  remained 
off.  Then  the  Blackbird  said  a  few 
jamon-i,  who  placed  in  the  hand3  of 
t  rifle  they  had  taken  from  him,  and 
ns  what  they  wished.  The  wretched 
•  rifle,  but  he  trembled  so  that  it 

r  will  never  hit  us,"  said  Pcp6,  "and 
not  any  better  meins  than  that  to 
ae  devil'  a  word  will  I  say  till  the 

(red;  and  the  ball  from  the  trembling 
rrto  the  water  many  yards  from  the 

mode  a  gesture  of  disdain,  and  then 

said  Pepe,  "  look  fir  powder  and  shot 

fc-MatflMtd  uttered  these  words,  the 

0  had  been  sent  away  by  the  chief, 
r  bottle,  with  their  carbines  swung  on 

On  their  appearance  five  other  war- 

/],"  said  Bois- Rose,  sorrowfully, 
k  them,  while  thoy  aro  only  fifteen  ?" 

1  thcX'anadi.  ii,  "  let  n;i  remain  silent: 
ret  ccrtairi  tn«iw  we  aro  iierc. 


et  now  took  a  riflo  himself,  and  ad- 

thfl  fJlnckbird  do  not  tremolo  lik« 
i  winds,"  said  he,  tin  ho  raised  his 
'ore  he  fires  he  will  count  a  handred, 
e  an.*w.r  of  the  white  men." 


"  Get  behind  me,  Fabian,"  paid  Bois-Rose. 

"I  remain  where  I  am,"  said  Fabian,  with  a  decided 
air.  "I  am  younger  than  ypu  are,  and  it  is  my  place 
to  expose  myself  for  you." 

The  Indian  chief,  with  his  rifle  presented,  still  lis- 
tened as  he  counted,  but  there  came  no  sound. 

The  Blackbird  fired,  and  the  reeds  were  scattered  in 
the  air ;  but,  kneeling  as  they  did  in  files,  the  three 
hunters  presented  but  a  small  target,  and  the  ball 
whistled  past  them. 

He  listened  again  for  a  moment ;  then  he  cried,  in  a 
loud  voice — 

"  The  Indian  is  deceived ;  he  recognises  his  error, 
and  will  go  and  seek  the  white  warriors  elsewhere." 

"  Ah !  ah !"  said  Pepe ;  "  does  he  think  we  believe 
that  ?  The  dog  is  surer  of  his  prey  than  ever.  The 
tempter  will  give  us  a  little  time,  while  he  sees  to  the 
torture  of  yonder  white  man,  which  will  come  off 
directly.   They*  never  delay  such  a  treat  as  that." 

"  But  is  not  this  the  time  to  make  some  attempt  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  captive  ?"  cried  Fabian. 

Bois-Rose,  in  his  turn,  glanced  inquiringly  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"  We  do  not  say  no,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  hope  that 
some  unforeseen  circumstance  will  happen  to  assist 
him.  This  Indian  dog  suspects  now  that  wo  are  here; 
he  will  be  sure  of  it  if  we  show  ourselves." 

The  old  man  assumed  a  pensive  attitude. 

"  To  accept  an  alliance  with  these  demons,  even 
against  Don  .Stephen,  would  be  a  most  shameful  thing," 
he  muttered.  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Fear  still  tormented  him.  He  had  seen  Fabian  in 
peril,  when  his  blood  boiled  in  the  effervescence  of 
passion.  But  had  Fabian  the  courage  —  the  cool 
courage — which  braves  death  without  anger  ?  Had  he 
the  stoical  resolution  of  which  he  and  Pepe  had  given  a 
thousand  proofs  ?  The  Canadian  determined  to  ascer- 
tain this. 

"  Listen,  Fabian,"  he  said  ;  "  can  I  make  you  under- 
stand the  language  of  a  man  ?  Will  not  the  words 
which  you  hear  chill  your  heart  ?" 

"Wfiy  doubt  my  courage  ?"  replied  Fabian  simply', 
in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach.  "  Whatever  you  say,  I 
shall  hear  without  turning  pale — whatever  you  do,  I 
shall  do  also  without  trembling." 

"  Don  Fabian  says  truly,  Pepe,  "  cried  the  Canadian  ; 

see  how  his  fierce  eye  strengthens  his  simple  lan- 
guage." 

Then,  in  his  exultation,  he  pressed  Fabian  to  his  heart, 
exclaiming — 

"  Three  men  were  never  in  greater  peril  than  we  are 
now.  Our  enemies  arc  seven  to  one.  When  each  of  us 
shall  have  killed  six  warriors,  there  will  still  remain  a 
number  equal  to  our  own." 

"  Well,"  naid  Pepe,  "we  have  fought  as  many  before." 
"  And  will  do  so  again  !"  cried  Fabian. 
"  Good,  child,  good !"  replied  Bois-Rose ;  "but,  what- 
ever happens,  these  demons  must  not  tako  us  alive. 
If,  Fabian,"  he  added,  taking  out  a  long  knif'o  from  his 
girdle — "  if  we  are  without  powder  and  ball,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  our  enemies,  ready  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
and  this  poniard  in  my  hand  wa3  the  only  hopo  of 
safety,  what  would  you  say  ?" 

*  I  would  say,  '  Strike,  my  father,  and  let  us  die  to- 
gether!'" 

"Yes— yes,"  cried  the  Canadian,  regarding  him  with 
the  utmost  tenderness ;  "  this,  at  least,  will  enable  us 
never  to  quit  each  o1  her." 

And  he  stretched  bis  trembling  hand  towards 
Fa  hi  an,  who  kissed  it  respectfully. 

The  eye  of  the  Canadian  was  lit  up  by  a  proud  ten- 
derness. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  whatever  happens,  we  shall  not  bo 
separated.  We  will  now  try  and  save  this  wretched 
man." 

"  To  work,  then  ! "  cried  Fabian. 
"  Not  yet — not  yet,  my  child ;  sec  first  what  these 
red  demons  are  going  to  do  with  their  prisoner." 

Daring  this  dialogue,  the  Indians  had  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  straight  line,  at  two  rifle  shots  from  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  white  man  was^i  little  in  advance  of 
this  row  of  butchers. 

"I  seo  what  they  are  going  to  do,"  said  Bois-Rose, 
"as  well  as  if  I  had  taken  part  in  the  council.  They 
wish  to  sec  if  the  poor  wretch  has  firmer  logs  than  he 
has  arms.  It  is  a  race  which  the  savages  are  going  to 
indulge  in." 

"  HOW  so  f  asked  Fabian. 

"They  give  a  little  si  art  to  the  captive;  then,  at  a 
given  signal,  he  starts  off.  The  Indians  will  run  after 
Fiim,  with  a  lance  or  tomahawk  in  their  hands.  If  the 
white  man  has  nimble  limbs,  he  will  arrive  before  them 
at  the  river,  and  wo  will  cry  out  to  him  to  swirn  towards 
ua.  A  few  shots  from  our  rifles  will  protect  him,  and 
fae  will  arrive  cafe  and  sound  among  us.  Tho  rest  will 
be  our  affair.  Bat  if  terror  paralyses  his  logs  as  it  did 
his  hand,  tho  first  Indian  who  comes  up  with  him  will 
br^ak  bin  head,  or  run  him  through.  In  either  case  wo 
will  do  onr  best." 

Al  he  Kpoke,  tho  second  five,  who  had  gono  away, 
ret  m-ncd  armed  cosp-H-jrin.  and  joined  tho  others. 

Fabian  cast  a  glance  of  profound  compassion  at  the 
wretched  man  who,  with  haggard  eyes,  and  features 
,  <•'!  with  terror,  waited  in  horrihlo  anguish  tho 
expected  signal. 

On  Hi"  island,  as  on  tho  plain;1,  every  one  awaited 
this  moment  in  profound  anxiety;  but  suddenly  the 


Blackbird  made  a  sign  that  they  must  wait :  and  point- 
ing with  his  right  hand,  he  showed  the  naked  feet  of 
his  own  warriors,  and  the  leathern  boots  which  pro- 
tected the  feet  of  the  white  man. 

Then  the  latter  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  slowly, 
hesitatingly,  as  if  to  gain  a  few  moments,  he  drew  his 
boots  off. 

"  Tho  dogs — the  demons!"  shouted  Fabian. 

But  Bois-Rose  placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 

'"Silence!"  he  cried;  "  do  not,  by  discovering  your- 
self too  soon,  take  away  from  this  poor  wretch  the  last 
chance  of  safety." 

Fabian  was  silent,  and  closed  his  eyes  that  he  might 
not  see  the  horrible  scene  which  was  about  to  be  played 
before  them. 

The  white  man  now  rose  to  his  feet,  and'the  Indians, 
with  ono  foot  foremost,  devoured  him  with  their  looks. 
The  Blackbird  then  clapped  his  hands  twice. 

The  yells  which  followed  this  signal  can  be  compared 
to  nothing  else  but  the  roars  of  wild  beasts.  Tho 
wretched  prisoner  seemed  to  have  tho  limbs  of  a  stag, 
but  those  who  pursued  him  bounded  after  him  like 
tigers. 

Thanks  to  the  advance  which  they  had  given  him, 
the  captive  passed  safely  a  great  part  of  the  distance; 
but  the  stones  which  cut  his  feet  made  him  at  length 
slacken  his  pace.  Then  one  of  the  most  nimble  of  the 
Indians  proceeded  up  to  him,  and  dealt  him  a  fero- 
cious stroke  with  his  lance.  The  weapon  passed  be-  ' 
tween  the  body  and  arm  of  his  intended  victim,  and 
the  Indian,  losing  his  equilibrium,  fell  violently  to  the 
ground. 

Gayferos — for  it  was  he — seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment  whether  or  hot  ho  should  pick  up  the  lance ; 
but  instinct  in  another  moment  made  him  bound  away. 
This  hesitation  was  fatal. 

The  three  hunters  followed  him  with  anxious  eyes, 
with  their  rifles  to  their  shoulders. 

Suddenly,  amid  the  dust,  a  hatchet  gleamed  through 
the  air,  and  the  unfortunate  man  fell  at  his  length  on 
the  ground. 

For  a  moment  the  Canadian  feared  to  fire,  lest  he 
should  kill  him  whom  he  desired  to  save.  Then,  as  the 
dust  for  an  instant  cleared  away,  he  fired — but  too  late. 
The  Indian,  who  fell  mortally  wounded,  held  in  his  hand 
the  bleeding  scalp  of  Gayferos. 

At  this  unexpected  shot  the  Apaches  uttered  loud 
cries  of  rage,  and  drew  back  from  what  seemed  truly 
nothing  but  a  corpse.  However,  after  a  moment,  they 
saw  Gayferos  rise  with  bare  head,  totter  forward, 
and  then  fall  blinded  with  blood,  close  to  the  river's 
bank. 

The  Canadian  hunter  trembled  with  indignation. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "if  there  is  in  him  but  a  spark  of 
life,  if  he  is  only  scalped — for  that  does  not  kill — I  will 
save  him  yet,  as  Heaven  is  my  witness!" 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

INDIAN  STRATAGEMS. 

As  the  Canadian  finished  tho  generous  speech  which 
indignation  had  drawn  from  him,  he  heard  a  feeble 
voice  calling  to  him. 

"  Ah !  he  is  crying  to  us  for  help,"  ho  said. 

And  for  the  first  time  he  raised  his  head  above  the 
brushwood. 

At  tho  sight  of  the  foxskin  cap  which  covered  the 
head  of  the  giant,  and  the  long  and  heavy  rifle  which 
ho  raised  like  a  toy,  the  Apaches  recognised  one  of  their 
formidable  northern  enemies,  and  drew  back  in  fear 
and  astonishment. 

Bois-Roso  now  rose  to  his  full  height. 

"  Look  well  after  these  doj;s,"  he  said,  "  and  remem- 
ber you  must  not  be  taken  alive." 

With  these  words  he  entered  the  water,  which  would 
have  covered  an  ordinary  man  up  to  the  chin,  but  which 
left  the  whole  of  his  shoulders  dry.  His  rifle  held  his 
enemies  in  cheek. 

"  Do  not  fire  till  after  me,"  said  Pepe  to  Fabian ; 
"  my  Kentucky  rifle  carries  twice  as  far  as  your  carbine. 
In  every  case  do  as  I  do,  and  keep  your  weapon  in  play. 
Watch  these  dogs,  and  if  ono  of  them  makes  a  move- 
ment, lot  him  die." 

Bois-Rose  meanwhile  was  crossing  tho  river  steadily. 

Just  08  ho  approached  the  bank,  irn  Indian  raised  his 
rifle.  In  an  instant  there  was  a  report,  and  the  savage 
fell  on  his  face  on  tho  ground. 

"Now,  then,  Fabian!"  cried  Pope,  as  ho  crouched 
down  to  reload. 

Fabian  fired;  but  his  arm  was  less  sure,  and  his  rifle 
of  shorter  range.  The  Indian  whom  he  struck  only 
uttered  a  cry  of  rage  without  falling.  Pepe,  however, 
was  by  this  time  ready  to  fire  again,  and  Bois-Rose  had 
gained  the  bank. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  ho  raised  the  body  of 
Gayferos  on  his  back,  and  began  walking  backwards  in 
the  water.  Tho  wounded  man  had  the  prcsenco  of 
mind  to  leave  tho  arms  of  his  preserver  free  ;  and  at  a 
sign  of  hostility  from  his  enemies,  tho  rifle  of  tho  Cana- 
dian :  j •ol.e-,  and  another  Indian  bit  tho  dust.  Another 
moment,  and  Bois-Rose  had  gained  tho  island,  arid  tri- 
umphantly laid  Gayferos  on  the  ground. 

"Wo  have  put  three  of  them  out  of  the  way,"  said 
the  giant,  "and  shall  now  have  a  few  minutes'  truce. 
You  sec  now,  Fabian,  the  advantage  of  file-firing.  Tho 
scoundrels  have  had  enough  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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As  a  beginning  you  have  not  clone  badly,  and  when  you 
have  a  Kentucky  rifle,  you  will  be  a  good  shot." 

His  momentary  success  seemed  to  have  driven  away 
all  the  sombre  ideas  of  Bois-Eose ;  for,  addressing  him- 
self to  Gayferos,  he  said — 

"  We  arrived  too  late,  my  friend,  to  save  the  skin  of 
your  head ;  but  console  yourself — it  is  not  a  great  thing. 
I  have  a  crowd  of  friends  who  have  been  in  the  same 
plight  as  yourself,  but  are  now  all  right.  It  saves  a 
hair-brush.  Your  life  is  safe — that  is  the  essential 
thing." 

Some  scraps  torn  from  the  clothes  of  the  wounded 
man  served  to  bandage  a  mass  of  leaves  dipped  in 
water  on  his  head ;  and  after  this  had  been  applied,  and 
the  blood  washed  from  his  face,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  the  horrible  violence  he  had  received. 

"  Have  you  come  from  the  camp  of  Don  Stephen  de 
Arechiza?''  asked  Bois-Eose. 

"  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?"  asked  the  wounded  man, 
in  a  feeble  voice. 

"  Without  doubt.  And  by  what  chance  have  you 
come  so  far  from  camp  ?" 

Gayferos  then  related  how,  by  the  order  of  Don  Ste- 
phen, he  had  set  off  in  search  of  the  missing  guide,  and 
how  his  evil  star  had  led  him  into  the  route  of  the  In- 
dian hunters. 

"  What  do  you  call  this  guide  ?"  asked  Fabian. 

"  Cuchillo." 

Fabian  cast  a  glance  of  intelligence  at  Bois-Eose. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  hunter,  "  he  had  probably  some  sus- 
picions of  this  white-skinned  devil.  Ah,  Fabian!  if  we 
escape  these  Indians,  we  are  not  far  from  the  Golden 
Valley,  and,  once  there,  we  can  defy  a  hundred  of 
them." 

This  was  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Fabian. 

"  One  word  more,"  continued  the  Canadian  to  the 
wounded  man,  "  and  we  will  let  you  rest.  How  many 
men  has  Don  Stephen  with  him  ?" 

"  Sixty." 

The  Canadian  now  a  second  time  bathed  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  man,  who,  soothed  by  the  cold  water,  re- 
lapsed into  a  lethargic  sleep. 

Now,"  said  Bois-Eose,  "  let  us  think  of  our  present 
affairs,  and  let  us  construct  a  rampart  a  little  more 
ball-proof  than  these  twigs  and  leaves.  Have  you 
counted  how  many  guns  the  Indians  have  ?" 

"  Seven,  if  I  am  not  deceived,"  replied  the  ex-coast- 
guard. 

"  Two  of  them  are  not  much  to  be  feared.  These  vil- 
lains cannot  attack  us  on  the  right  or  left.  We  have 
only  to  provide  against  the  chance  of  their  making  a 
detour,  in  order  to  have  us  between  two  fires." 

The  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  bank  on  which  the 
Indians  showed  themselves  was  sufficiently  defended  by 
enormous  roots,  which  rose  up  like  chevaux  dc  frise 
before  the  three  hunters;  but  the  side  on  which  the 
attack  would  probably  recommence  was  only  defended 
by  a  row  of  rose-trees  and  osiers. 

Thanks  to  the  uncommon  vigour  of  his  arms,  the 
Canadian,  assisted  by  Pepe,  drew  up  several  trunks  of 
trees,  so  as  to  form  a  rampart  before  them. 

"  See,"  said  he  to  Fabian ;  "  you  will  be  safer  behind 
these  trees  than  behind  a  rampart  of  stone.  You  can 
only  be  exposed  to  balls  sent  from  the  tops  of  the  trees; 
but  I  will  take  care  that  they  do  not  reach  the  top." 

Quite  happy  at  having  raised  a  barrier  between  Fa- 
bian and  death,  he  assigned  him  his  post  in  the  place 
most  sheltered  from  the  enemy. 

"  Did  you  remark,"  said  he  to  Pepe,  "  how,  at  every 
effort  that  we  made  to  break  a  branch  or  disengage  a 
block  of  wood,  the  island  trembled  to  its  foundation  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Pepe;  "one  might  think  that  it  was 
about  to  be  torn  from  its  base,  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream." 

The  Canadian  recommended  his  companions  to  be 
careful  of  their  ammunition,  gave  Fabian  some  directions 
whereby  he  could  fire  more  justly,  pressed  him  to  his 
heart,  and  then  pressed  with  much  emotion  the  hand 
of  his  old  comrade.  This  tribute  having  been  paid  to 
human  weakness,  the  three  defenders  of  the  island  be- 
took themselves  to  their  posts  with  a  stoicism  which  no 
Indian  could  surpass. 

Some  moments  passed,  during  which  the  oppressed 
breathing  of  the  wounded  man,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
water  amid  the  reeds,  were  the  only  sounds  which  broke 
the  stillness. 

"  This  is  the  hour  when  the  demons  of  darkness  lay 
their  snares,"  said  Bois-Eose — "when  these  human 
jaguars  seek  for  their  prey.  It  was  of  them  that  the 
Scriptures  spoke." 

No  one  replied  to  this  speech,  which  was  uttered 
rather  as  a  soliloquy.  , 

Meanwhile,  the  darkness  was  creeping  on  little  by 
little,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  on  the  bank  began 
to  assume  the  fantastic  forms  given  to  objects  by  the 
uncertain  twilight. 

The  green  of  the  trees  began  to  look  black ;  but 
habit  had  given  to  Bois-Eose  and  to  Pepe  eyes  as 
piercing  as  those  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  no- 
thing, with  the  vigilance  they  were  exerting,  could  have 
deceived  them. 

"  Pepe,"  said  Bois-Eose,  pointing  to  a  tuft  of  osiers, 
"  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  that  bush  has  changed 
its  form  and  grown  larger  ? 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Spaniard;  "it  has  changed  its 
form." 

"See,  Fabian,"  continued  the  Canadian  hunter — 


"  you  have  the  piercing  sight  which  I  had  at  your  age 
— does  it  not  seem  that  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  tuft 
of  osiers  the  leaves  no  longer  appear  natural  ?" 

The  young  man  carefully  examined  the  brushwood, 
and  glanced  especially  at  the  point  indicated  by  Bois- 
Eose. 

"  I  could  swear  it,  but  " 

He  interrupted  himself  to  glance  a  short  distance  off. 

"What?"  asked  the  Canadian.  "Do  you  observe 
anything  else?" 

"  I  observe  down  there,"  said  Fabian,  "  between  the 
willow  and  the  aspen,  that  there  is  a  tuft  of  osiers 
which  was  not  there  an  hour  ago." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Canadian,  "  see  what  it  is  to  live  far 
from  towns!  The  least  points  of  the  landscape  fix 
themselves  in  the  memory,  and  become  precious  in- 
dications. You  are  born  to  live  the  life  of  a  hunter, 
Fabian." 

Pepe  raised  his  rifle  in  the  direction  of  the  bush 
mentioned  by  Fabian. 

"  Pepe  understands  at  once,"  said  Bois-Eose ;  "  he 
knows,  like  me,  that  the  Indians  employ  their  time  in 
cutting  down  branches  of  trees  and  making  entrench- 
ments. Leave  this  tuft  of  osiers  to  Fabian,"  added  he 
to  Pepe,  "  it  will  be  an  easy  mark  for  him.  You  fire  at 
the  branches  whose  leaves  are  beginning  to  wither — 
behind  them  is  an  Indian.  In  the  centre,  Fabian,  in 
the  centre!" 

Two  shots  came  simultaneously  from  the  island,  and 
the  tuft  of  osiers  fell  down,  leaving  visible  the  body  of 
a  red  Indian,  while  the  branches  of  the  other  tuft  were 
agitated  convulsively. 

Pepe,  Fabian,  and  Bois-Eose  threw  themselves  on 
their  backs,  the  first  two  reloading. 

A  discharge  of  balls  flew  over  the  heads  of  the 
hunters,  and  the  leaves  flew  round  them,  while  the 
war-cry  of  the  Indians  resounded  from  the  bank. 

"  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  there  are  only  fifteen 
now,"  cried  the  Canadian,  breaking  a  little  branch  in 
five  pieces  and  sticking  them  in  the  ground.  "  It  is 
good  to  count  their  deaths." 

He  then  quitted  his  horizontal  position  to  kneel. 
The  sun  was  now  casting  its  last  rays  over  the  trees. 

"  Wait,  my  children ! "  said  Bois-Eose.  "I  perceive 
the  leaves  of  an  aspen  trembling,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  the  wind.    I  must  ascertain  if  I  am  right." 

A  Iball  at  this  moment  struck  one  of  the  trunks  of 
which  the  island  was  composed. 

"The  devil!"  cried  the  Canadian.  "I  must  force 
him  to  show  himself."  So  saying,  he  placed  his  cap 
and  his  coat  where  it  could  be  seen  between  the 
branches. 

"  Now,  if  I  had  a  white  soldier  to  deal  with,"  said 
Bois-Eose,  "I  should  kueel  by  the  side  of  my  vest, 
because  he  would  fire  at  it.  With  an  Indian  foe,  I 
place  myself  behind,  because  he  will  never  be  deceived 
by  such  a  trick,  and  will  fire  on  both  sides.  Lie  down, 
Pepe ;  lie  down  Fabian ;  in  a  moment  you  will  hear 
the  balls  whistling  on  the  right  and  left  of  my  mark." 

The  Canadian  knelt  down  behind  his  coat,  ready  to 
fire  at  the  aspen.  In  a  moment  the  Indians  cut  the 
leaves  on  both  sides  of  the  hat,  but  without  touching 
either  Bois-Eose  or  his  companions. 

"  Ah !"  cried  he,  "  here  are  white  men  who  can  fight 
the  Indians  with  their  own  weapons  !  Put  another  bit 
of  wood  in  the  earth,  Fabian ;  for  in  another  moment 
there  will  be  one  enemy  the  less !" 

The  hunter  fired  into  one  of  the  forks  of  the  aspen, 
where  there  seemed  to  be  an  opaque  body ;  and  the 
report  had  scarcely  died  away,  before  an  Indian  rolled 
from  branch  to  branch,  like  a  fruit  detaching  itself 
from  its  twig. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


An  American  Breakfast.- — I  find  myself  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  armada  of  little  white  dishes :  here  the  cut- 
let, and  its  little  dried  pellets  of  fried  potato ;  there  the 
Alps  of  snowy-beaded  hominy;  there  my  friend  the 
white  fish,  with  lack-lustre  eye.  Now  the  herculean 
labour  commences— the  interesting  experiment  on  the 
expansive  nature  of  the  human  stomach.  But  first, 
Cuff}',  with  an  admiring  look  at  my  ambitious  aims, 
brings  me  two  large  glass  goblets.  In  one  he  places 
three  glittering  cubes  of  ice,  and  brims  them  over  with 
the  snowiest  milk ;  in  the  other  he  empties  the  golden 

folks  of  two  eggs,  after  the  custom  of  the  country.  Now 
buckle  myself  to  my  task,  yet  still  with  one  eye  open, 
to  observe  the  diet  and  peculiarities  of  my  neighbours. 
Lean  and  sallow  creatures— planters  and  judges,  fragile 
beauties  and  Quakerly  matrons — what  tremendous  in- 
roads they  made  on  the  spongy,  steaming  bread,  and 
the  hot,  muffiny  cakes.  That  masculine,  yet  bony,  au- 
thoress from  New  England,  has  actually  built  up  a  sort 
of  monument  to  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe  of  slap-jacks ;  now 
she  butters  each  layer,  then  pours  libations  of  molasses 
on  the  whole,  and  lo!  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
monument  is  no  more,  and  the  strong-minded  woman 
herself  has  stalked  down-stairs,  and  gone  shopping,  in 
defiance  of  all  dietetic  laws,  human  and  divine.  Nor  is 
that  phlegmatic  Judge  Pyncheon,  from  Missouri  yonder, 
killing  himself  less  surely  by  rounds  on  rounds  of  (In- 
dian) corn-bread — brown,  heavy,  and  slabby.  And  now, 
having  discussed  breakfast,  let  me  go  down-stairs  into 
the  bar-room,  where  already  some  thirsty  citizens  are 
actually  beginning  to  "  liquor  up." — Trollope. 


THE  JESTER. 

If  a  man  marry  a  shrew,  are  we  to  suppose  he  is 

shrewd  ? 

The  next  best  thing  to  governing  yourself  is  to  be 
governed  by  your  wife. 

Matrimony  is  a  sort  of  chess-game,  in  which  many  a 
poor  woman  gets  fool-mated. 

Drunkenness,  which  is  called  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  age,  is  more  peculiarly  the  besotting  one. 

One  of  the  saddest  descriptions  one  can  give  of  a 
household  is,  that  the  master  of  it  "  generally  goes  out 
of  an  evening." 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  ship  and  her  crew  ? 
— One  sails  upon  the  seas,  and  the  others  seize  upon  the 
sails. 

A  Yankee,  according  to  the  latest  authority,  sees 
aqueducts  in  bubbling  springs,  buildings  in  stones,  and 
cash  in  everything. 

Looks  like  Business.— The  Federal  authorities  have 
appointed  for  the  army  a  surgeon-artist  in  wooden  legs. 
Does  this  indicate  a  forward  or  backward  movement  ? 

Pop. — "  Popping  the  question"  derives  its  significance 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a  condition  precedent 
of  legally  increased  pqp-ulation. 

Hearing  a  physician  remark  that  a  small  blow  would 
break  the  nose,  our  Daniel  exclaimed,  "  Well  I  dunno 
'bout  that !  I've  give  my  nose  many  blows,  and  I've 
never  broke  it  yet." 

"  Mr.  Smith,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  privately. 
Permit  me  to  take  you  apart  a  few  moments."— Smith 
(who  wasn't  the  least  frightened) :  "  Certainly,  sir,  if 
you'll  promise  to  put  me  together  again." 

Erskine  puzzled  the  wits  of  his  acquaintance  by  in- 
scribing on  a  tea-chest  the  words  "  Tv,  doces."  It  was 
some  time  before  they  found  out  the  wit  of  this  literal 
translation— "  Thou  teachest"  (Tea-chest). 

Hoops. — A  sprightly  editress,  in  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  asks  her  if  she  wears  hoops,  exclaims — 
'  Hoops,  indeed!  why,  we  don't  wear  anything  else!" 
The  italics  are  her  own.  We  suppose  she  tells  the 
naked  truth. 

A  Model  Pair. — The  man  who  returned  his  neigh- 
bour's borrowed  umbrella  was  seen  a  day  or  two  ago 
walking  in  company  with  the  young  lady  who  passed  a 
looking-glass  without  taking  a  peep.  It  is  believed 
they  are  engaged. 

A  NEW  VERSION  OF  AN  OLD  POEM. 
When  lovely  woman  tilts  her  saucer, 

And  finds  too  late  that  tea  will  stain, 
What  ever  made  a  lady  crosser? 

What  art  can  wash  all  white  again  ? 

The  only  art  the  stain  to  cover, 

To  hide  the  spot  from  ever}'  eye, 
And  wear  an  unsoiled  dress  above  her 

Of  proper  colour,  is — to  dye  ! 

When  Alderman  Gill  died,  his  wife  ordered  the 
undertaker  to  inform  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  the 
event ;  when  he  wrote  to  this  effect : — "  I  am  desired 
to  inform  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  Mr.  Alderman  Gill 
died  last  night  by  order  of  Mrs.  Gill." 

Eowl  and  Hill  made  a  good  remark  upon  hearing 
the  power  of  the  letter  H  discussed,  whether  it  were  a 
letter  or  not.  "  If  it  were  not,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  affair  for  him,  for  it  would  make  him  ill  all 
the  days  of  his  life." 

Considerate. — Dentist  to  his  patient :  "  Hem — very- 
odd,  I  must  have  made  some  mistake ;  there's  nothing 
the  matter  with  this  tooth.  Never  mind,  I'll  try  again. 
Of  course,  I  won't  charge  for  pulling  more  than  one  of 
them,  no  matter  how  many  I  take  out." 

A  steamer  with  a  boy  of  twelve  at  the  helm. — Old 
gentleman :  "  You're  a  smart  young  fellow  to  be  trusted 
in  that  situation  already." — Boy  (indignantly)  :  "  Don't 
you  see  the  notice,  'not  to  speak  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel*  ?" 

"  Ah,  doctaw,  does  the  choleraw  awfect  the  highaw 
awda  ?  asked  an  exquisite  of  a  celebrated  ph}rsician. — 
"  No,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  but  it's  death  on  fools,  and 
you'd  better  leave  the  city  immediately." — The  "fellaw" 
sloped. 

And  that's  "a  Fact. — A  California  paper  tells  of  a 
hunter  who  lolled  nine  thousand  snipes  at  four  shots, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  falling  birds  for  several  days — 
not  to  speak  of  the  great  number  of  cripples  hobbling 
about  the  ground ! 

His  Best. — A  friend  of  ours  was  travelling  lately, 
while  afflicted  with  a  very  bad  cough..  He  annoyed  his 
fellow  -  travellers  greatly,  till  finally  one  of  them  re- 
marked, in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  "  Sir,  that  is  a  very 
bad  cough  of  yours." — "  True,  sir,"  replied  our  friend, 
"  but  you  will  excuse  me — it's  the  best  I've  got!" 

She'll  Do. — "  Don't  you  think  my  eyes  look  quite 
killing  this  morning?"  said  a  country  dandy  to  a  smart 
girl ;  and  he  twisted  his  leaden  visionaries  in  the  most 
cruel  and  fascinating  manner. — "  They  remind  me,"  re- 
plied the  damsel, "  of  a  cod-fish  dying  of  the  toothache." 

Equality. — "  Lor,  sir,  them  as  torks  about  hequality 
don't  no  nothing  about  it,"  said  old  Brown.  "  S'poso 
we  were  all  equal  at  this  here  minute  ? — why,  we  should 
be  just  like  old  Ehodes's  cows,  a  grazing ;  we  shed  all 
on  us  get  a  good  feed ;  and,  jest  as  we'd  done,  some 
precious  thief  or  other  would  quietly  drop  in  and 
milk  us!" 

Picture  of  a  Rival. — A  Western  newspaper  thus 
"  sets  up"  the  editor  of  a  rival  journal : — "  Take  a  six- 
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bushel  sack,  about  as  long  one  way  as  the  other ;  fill  it 
with  bran ;  hit  both  ends  with  a  club,  so  as  to  swell  it 
out  largely  in  the  centre.  Scent  it  well  throughout 
with  bad  whiskey  and  onions,  and  you  have  him  physi- 
cally, smell  and  all.  Take  a  half-witted,  well-led  Hot- 
tentot, eject  into  him  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
conceit;  extract  from  him  three-fourth  of  his  brains, 
and  all  bis  principles ;  beat  him  over  the  head  until  he 
forgets  what  little  he  did  know,  and  you  have  him  in- 
tellectually." 

Wui  Elbows  ! — It  is  related  of  a  Southern  slave- 
holder that  he  was  wont  to  boast  of  the  head- endurance 
of  a  favourite  house  servant.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a 
dinner  party,  he  bragged  that  Sam  could  not  be  knocked 
down  by  any  blow,  however  severe,  upon  his  head.  An 
athletic  and  powerful  man  of  the  party  laughed  at  such 
an  idea,  and  as  Sam  was  about  entering  the  room  with 
the  candles,  he  stood  behind  the  door  and  struck  him  a 
powerful  blow  on  the  head.  The  candles  flickered  a 
little,  but  Sam  passed  quietly  on,  merely  saying — 
■  Gemmen,  be  careful  of  de  elbows,  or  de  lights  will  be 
distinguished." 

What  would  He  Have  ?— Quin,  like  Foote,  asso- 
ciated with  the  best  company,  and  both  were  also  dis- 
tinguished for  a  certain  contempt  for  a  portion  of  the 
society  they  courted — namely,  the  more  noble,  but  less 
intelligent.  During  one  day,  at  a  party  in  Bath,  Quin 
uttered  something  which  caused  a  general  murmur  of 
delight.  A  nobleman  present,  who  was  not  distin- 
guished for  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas,  exclaimed: — 
"  What  a  pity  'tis,  Quin,  my  boy,  that  a  clever  fellow 
like  yon  should  be  a  player  ?" — Quin  fixed  and  flashed 
his  eyes  upon  this  person,  with  this  reply,  "  What  would 
your  lordship  hare  me  be  ? — a  lord  ?" 

EXCITING  STORY  OP  THE  SEA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Capt.  Bissum,  recently  returned 
from  a  whaling  voyage,  for  the  following  touching  nar- 
rative : — 

"  On  the  voyage  home,  that  awful  scourge,  the  ship 
fever,  broke  out.  The  carpenter  of  the  ship,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  bis  little  son  on  board  at  the  time,  was 
one  of  the  first  victims.  His  shipmates  sadly  enclosed 
his  body  in  a  hammock,  and  we  having  read  over  the 
burial  service  and  attached  to  his  feet  a  grindstone,  for 
the  purpose  of  sinking  it,  committed  it  to  the  deep. 
The  poor  little  boy,  perfectly  overcome  at  the  loss  of  his 
natural  protector,  sprang  overboard,  and  before  he 
conld  be  rescued,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid. 

"  We  noticed,  on  the  following  day,  a  large  shark  in 
the  wake  of  the  ship.  Having  procured  a  book  and 
attached  a  chain  and  line,  we  cast  it  overboard,  and 
soon  had  the  exciting  pleasure  of  hooking  the  monster ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  our  windlass  we  hauled  the  writhing 
mass  on  board.  We  soon  despatched  it.  As  it  lay  in 
its  death-struggles,  the  sailors  heard  a  very  singular 
rumbling  noise  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  captive. 

"  Taking  the  ship's  axe,  we  cut  our  way  into  the  dead 
fish,  and  to  our  astonishment  we  found  it  had  swallowed 
th*  carpenter,  the  yritvlttonc,  awl  the  boy !  but  the 
former,  who  had  only  fainted,  had  actually  rigged  up 
the  grindstone  in  the  monster's  belly,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  boy  to  turn  it,  was  in  the  act  of  grind- 
ing his  jack-knife  to  evt  his  xcay  out." 

A  SPIRITUAL  MEDIUM. 

A  few  nights  since,  a  young  male  friend  of  our3,  who 
from  a  sneering  sceptic  had  become  a  devout  believer, 
retired  to  rest,  after  having  his  nervous  system  severely 
shocked  by  the  information,  through  the  spirit  of  his 
grandfather,  that  he  would  shortly  bec<Tme  a  powerful 
medium.  He  was  in  his  first  comfortable  snooze,  when 
•  clicking  noise  in  the  direction  of  the  door  awoke  him. 
He  listened  intently  for  a  moment — the  noi-ie  was  still 
going  on — very  like  the  rap.i  of  the  spirits  upon  the 
table,  indeed. 

■  Who's  there?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  queer  noi3C  stopped. 
"Anybody  there?" 
No  answer. 

"  ft  mist  have  been  a  spirit,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
must  be  a  medium.    I  will  try." 

{Atwl.)  "  If  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  room,  it  will 
please  rap  three  times." 

Three  very  distinct  raps  were  given  in  the  direction 
of  the  bureau. 

"  U  it  the  spirit  of  my  sister  ?" 

Ifo  answer. 

"  Is  it  the  spirit  of  my  mother  ?" 

Three  raps. 

"^Are  you  happy?" 

Sine  raps. 


J 


np: 


ung  r 
loud  raps. 

any  communication  if  I  will  get 


V'i  m*wer. 
"  .Snail  f  hear  from  yon  to-morrow?" 
K  1 very  loud  in  the  direction  of  the  door." 
"  .Shall  I  eveT  see  you  f 

T!.»  r*ps  then  came  from  the  outside  of  the  door.  He 
waited  ! '  .ng  for  an  answer  to  his  last  question,  but  none 
c*m».  Tne  spirit  ha/1  gone;  and  after  thinking  about 
the  "TtraoHin  iry  visit,  lie  turned  over  and  fell  asleep. 

On  getting  in  the  morning,  he  found  that  the 
"•<••''  "t  His  mother  had  earn"'  on  his  watch  and  purse, 
*>'  r-«>,i.  •Mid  * i » *  great  co-.it  down-stairs  in  the  hall. 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

L  What  word  synonymous  with  dear  is  suggestive  of 
a  letter  immersed  in  reflection  ? 

2.  Why,  in  India,  is  a  poor  man  like  a  rich  one  ? 

3.  Why  do  doctors  resemble  the  potato  plant  ? 

4.  What  is  the  root  of  misfortune  in  Ireland  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  forms  and  cere- 

monies ? 

6.  Who  is  the  greatest  mimic  in  the  world  ? 

7.  Who  is  the  best  hand  at  taking  care  of  his  rents  ? 

8.  How  does  a  young  man  look  when  asked  to  carve  a 

goose  for  the  first  time  ? 

9.  How  does  a  ghost  get  in  at  a  door  ? 

10.  Why  is  a  lady  with  a  small  waist  like  a  frequent 

traveller  ? 

11.  When  is  a  university  student  like  a  young  goose  ? 

12.  Why  ought  meat  to  be  only  half  cooked  ? 

13.  What's  the  difference  between  a  law-stationer  and 

his  clerk  ? 

14.  Where  should  all  charming  women  be  buried  ? 

15.  What  lane  do  ladies  like  best  to  walk  in  ? 

16.  What's  the  difference  between  an  exploded  boiler 

and  a  penny  loaf? 

17.  Why  ought  the  use  of  candles  to  be  forbidden  in  re- 

ligious assemblies  ? 


18.  Why  is  this  young  lady  like  a  reader  of  Gray's 
poems  ? 

HISTORICAL  ENIGMA. 

a.  The  king  who  was  forced  Magna  Charta  to  sign, 

Or  his  crown  and  his  kingdom  for  ever  resign  ; 
h.  The  term  that  fair  England  with  Scotland  did 
join, 

And  the  rose  and  the  thistle  agree  to  entwine; 
c.  No  king  can  I  find  that  will  give  my  next  letter, 

So  think  of  an  admiral — can  you  do  better  ? 

Then  think  of  the  Trafalgar  hero,  whose  name 

Stands  high  in  the  records  of  glory  and  fame  ; 
(I.  Then  the  pride  of  Old  England,  that  queen  who 
alone, 

Well  guarded  our  rights  and  protected  her  own : 
If  you  join  the  initials,  perhaps  you  may  find, 
A  month  in  the  year  when  bright  Phoebus  is  kind. 

G.  Douglas. 

ROUND  GAMES. 

Two  and  A  Bushel. — This  very  simple  and  amusing 
game — which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  de- 
scribed in  any  book  of  games — is  played  like  draughts, 
by  two  persons  with  counters.  Each  player  must  have 
three,  which  should  differ,  of  course,  in  form  or  colour, 
so  as  to  be  distinguishable — three  halt-pence  against 
three  farthings  will  do.  Four  lines  are  drawn  trans- 
versely, thus  :— 


A  small  table  or  slate  serves  for  the  hoard,  and  the 
game  is  won  when  one  of  tho  players  succeeds  in  placing 
one  of  his  three  men  in  a  row  ;  the  opponent  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  it.  Of  course  the  centre  hole  is  the  best 
position,  and  he  who  plays  first  should  take  it. 

Tii t  Akt  of  Clairvoyance. — This  trick  is  performed 
by  two  persons  :  one  of  them  is  Heated  on  a  chair  with 
his  eyes  securely  blindfolded — tho  other  goes  round 
among  the  company,  collecting  various  articles,  such  as 
gloves,  watches,  handkerchiefs,  &c,  all  of  which  are 
correctly  described  by  his  confederate,  although  he  is, 
of  course,  unable  to  see  them.  This  trick  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  subjoined  system  of  questions  and  answers : 
— For  objects— What  is  this? — A  watch.  What  have  I 
got  in  my  hand  ? — A  knife.  Tell  me  what  this  is. — A 
ribbon.  Tell  me  what  I  have  here. — A  purse.  Describe 
what  I  hold. — A  ring.  Name  this  article. — A  handker- 
chief. Can  you  tell  what  this  is  ? — A  glove.  The  above 
questions  aro  sufficient  to  show  the  principle  on  which 
the  performance  is  conducted — a  copions  list  may  easily 
be  made  out  and  varied  at  pleasure  during  the  practice 


necessary.  For  colours  and  materials,  the  confederate 
among  the  company  names  in  his  questions  several  at  a 
time,  but  arranging  them  in  such  an  order  that  the 
mufHed  person  would  know  which  he  should  answer. 
For  instance,  we  will  suppose  that  the  inquirer  hold  a 
blue  ribbon— he  asks,  "  Is  the  colour  blue,  red,  or  yel- 
low p  His  confederate  knows  that  the  finst  colour  is 
the  right  one,  supposing  that  this  is  the  first  question 
relating  to  colour  that  has  been  asked ;  if  otherwise,  it 
would  have  been  second,  third,  &c,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  question.  All  questions  relating  to  shape, 
size,  or  material  may  be  answered  in  this  manner — 
those  relating  to  number  are  known  by  the  question 
being  begun  by  the  corresponding  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
A  stands  for  one,  B  for  two,  and  so  on.  For  instance, 
the  inquirer  having  collected  a  number  of  pieces  of 
money  and  other  small  articles,  says,  "  Will  you  tell  me 
how  many  articles  I  have  got  here  ?"  The  answer  is 
"Twenty-three,"  W  being  the  twenty-third  letter  of 
the  alphabet.  The  exhibition  may  conclude  by  the  in- 
quirer's producing  a  pack  of  cards,  and  after  shuffling 
them  well,  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  the  clair- 
voyante,  who  names  each  card  in  succession  as  he  lays 
them  down,  after  showing  them  to  the  company.  This 
is  managed  by  the  inquirer's  not  shuffling  the  cards,  but 
only  cutting,  and  then  shifting  them  quickly  into  their 
former  places— they  are,  moreover,  all  arranged  in  a 
certain  order  known  to  the  clairvoyante,  who  is  further 
assisted  by  the  cards  being  marked  with  pin  pricks,  by 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  which  he  can  tell  the 
suit,  whether  hearts,  clubs,  spades,  or  diamonds.  The 
whole  performance  requires  considerable  practice,  but, 
if  well  managed,  excites  much  surprise  and  amusement. 
The  clairvoyante  should  always  have  his  eyes  covered 
during  the  time  of  practising  it,  as  otherwise  the  un- 
usual sensation  of  being  blindfolded  is  very  apt  to  con- 
fuse him  and  cause  some  mistakes. 

PRACTICAL  PUZZLE. 

Divide  this  square  into  four  equal  parts,  so  as  to 
obtain  two  dots  in  each  division,  and  eight  in  the  centre. 


PUZZLES  TOR  CHRISTMAS  PARTIES. 
1. 

What  was  yesterday,  and  will  be  to-morrow  ? 


There  is  a  word  of  three  syllables,  from  which,  if  you 
take  away  five  letters,  a  male  will  remain ;  if  you  take- 
away four,  a  female  will  be  conspicuous ;  if  you  take 
away  three,  a  great  man  will  appear;  and  the  whole 
word  presents  you  with  a  great  woman.  What  is  this 
word  ? 

3. 

French  Exercise.— Tell  me  what  sentence  in  French 
the  subjoined  letters  signify : — 

lnneopyliavqliattliedcd. 

4. 

What  is  the  longest  and  the  shortest  thing  in  the 
world?  tho  swiftest  and  the  slowest?  the  most  indi- 
visible and  the  most  extended  ?  the  least  valued  and 
the  most  regretted  ?  without  which  nothing  can  be 
done  ?  which  devours  all  that  is  small,  yet  gives  life  and 
spirit  to  all  that  is  great  ? 


ANSWERS— No.  S. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  The  whale  which  swallowed  Jouah. 

2.  Against  his  will. 

3.  Wait  till  lie  flew  away. 

4.  Marchioness  (March — on — S). 

5.  Mrs.  Sippi  and  Mrs.  Souri. 

0.  Cord-ay. 

7.  Because  it  is  not  current  without  the  water-mark. 

8.  When  he's  shown  up  in  tho  noose  (news.) 

9.  When  he  has  possession  of  the  stocks. 

10.  When  it's  worth-less. 

11.  Because  it  wants  its  T. 

PUZZLES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PARTIES. 

1.  Kncos — beasts  were  created  before  men. 

2.  A  jost  (M-aicst-y). 

3.  She  would  be  a  Ho'then. 

4.  A  ditch. 

5.  That  the  little  finger  is  not  so  long  as  tho  middle 
finger. 

6.  Life. 

PICTORIAL  PnOVHRBS  AND  PUZZLES. 

2.  A  friend  in  neod  is  a  friend  indeed. 
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THE  TWO  LITTLE  FLOWER-GIRLS. 

A  TALE  FOR  THE  YOUNG: 

Outside  ono  of  the  principal  gates  of  tlio  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  Paris,  two  flower-girls  were  assiduous  iu  their 
attendance,  whose  appearance,  countenances,  and  man- 
ners were  different  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  they  were  placed  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  a 
strilciag  contrast  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Gardens. 

The  little  one — a  plump  and  fresh  child  of  fifteen 
years — had  the  sharp,  and  even  tolerably  bold,  air  of 
young  girls  accustomed  from  the  most  tender  age  to 
the  noises  and  discordant  cries  cf  the  streets,  as  well  as 
initiated  in  tho  thousand  little  allurements  of  those 
who  sell  in  tho  streets.  Her  bonnet,  poor  as  it  was, 
had  a  coquettish  intention  ;  her  cotton  kerchief  aimed 
at  elegance  in  its  folds.  With  a  smile  always  on  her 
lips,  her  eyes  twinkling  with  innocent  malice  and  gaiety, 
sho  offered  her  bouquets  with  an  air  so  saucy,  so  en- 
gaging, that  it  was  rarely  a  lady  walking,  or  a  gentle- 
man especially,  could  pass  her  without  taking  the  bou- 
quet of  violets  that  she  held  out  to  them,  saying,  with 
extreme  volubility — 

"  Here's  your  fiowei's,  my  beautiful  lady,"  "my  pretty 
miss,"  "my  handsome  gentleman,"  according  to  the 
person  passing. 

The  other  flower-girl  might  have  been  also  fifteen,  or 
even  seventeen  years  old ;  but  how  pale  and  sad  was 
her  youth ! 

Taller  than  her  companion,  she  wore  the  poor  tatters 
that  covered  her  with  no  cai-e  to  attract  attention.  Her 
hair,  of  a  charming  blond,  was  almost  entirely  hidden 
under  an  ugly  handkerchief  of  faded  cotton ;  her  feet 
were  shod  with  thick  shoes  down  at  heel.  Her  meagre 
shape,  encircled  with  an  old  shawl,  had  yet  a  certain 
grace;  aud  her  countenance,  jaundiced  and  marked 
with  suffering,  possessed  a  kind  of  natural  distinction. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  observe  them  attentively  to 
notice  this  difference  between  her  aud  her  companion ; 
and  few  of  the  passers-by  had  leisure  or  inclination  to 
study  the  varied  types  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
inquiring  eye  in  a  city  like  Paris. 

That  which  struck  everyone  at  first — and  the  great 
number  remained  under  that  impression — was  the  pro- 
foundly unhappy  air  of  the  3Toung,  pallid  girl,  who  looked 
dowdy,  and  little  in  harmony  with  her  graceful  trade. 
Then  her  timid,  and  even  awkward  ways,  her  voice 
scarcely  intelligible,  as  she  murmured  some  vague 
words,  while  holding  out  towards  the  promenader  one 
of  her  little  bouquets  for  a  halfpenny,  which  he  rarely 
took,  attracted,  as  he  would  be,  by  the  engaging  and 
lively  words  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  rosy  flower- 
girl,  towards  whom  all  the  children  went  eagerly,  as 
ordinarily  goes  to  amiable  and  smiling  youth  whatever 
is  smiling,  youug,  and  gay  like  itself. 

One  evening  in  the  month  of  August,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  close  the  gate  of  tho  garden,  a  lady  and 
her  daughter  approached  the  flower-girls,  and,  whether 
by  chance  or  purposely,  addressed  the  young  pallid  girl, 
who  held  in  her  hand  at  tho  moment  a  very  beautiful 
bouquet  of  violets. 

"  How  much  is  your  nosegay,  my  child  ?"  said  tho 
lady. 

"  Fivepence,  ma'am." 

"You  will  spoil  tho  business!"  exclaimed  another 
flower-girl,  half-vexed,  half-joking.  "  That  is  a  bouquet 
worth  sevenpencc,  and  more.  But  you  have  such  a 
delicate  conscience.  With  one  like  it,  my  sweetheart, 
one  might  be  all  right  iu  Paradise,  but  here  you  would 
starve ;  and  is  not  that  funny  ?" 

A  slight  blush  mounted  to  the  cheeks  of  the  flower- 
girl  in  the  shabby  clothes,  and  she  stammered  out,  in  a 
very  low  voice — 

"  You  know  very  well,  Toinctte,  that  we  only  pay  for 
these  nosegays  " 

"  Stop,  my  beauty!  the  customer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  purchases.    Is  it  not  so,  my  good  lady  ?" 

"  No  doubt,"  the  lady  hastened  to  say.  The  sound  of 
the  sad-looking  young  girl's  voice  appeared  charming 
to  her,  and  she  had  read  all  the  history  of  her  life  in  the 
beautiful  large  blue  eyes  raised  an  instant  upon  her. 
"  Take  this,"  added  she,  as  she  put  a  shilling  in  the 
bond  of  the  flower-girl,  and  took  up  a  bouquet. 

"  I  have  not  enough  money  to  give  you  change, 
madame." 

"  It.  is  not  necessary,  my  child." 

"  May  kind  Heaven  reward  you — you  and  those  who 
are  dear  to  you,  lncsdaincs !  I  have  never  yet  had  so 
good  a  day." 

"  You  are  so  straitlaccd,"  said  the  little  sharp  flwwer- 
girl.  "  The  customer  it  is  who  makes  the  price.  Ah ! 
as  for  me,  1  know  right  well  how  to  manage  my  busi- 
ness by  myself.  Good  evening,"  Marianne ;  to-morrow 
I  shall  see  you,  my  kitten." 

Marianne  —  since  we  now  know  her  name — replied 
gently  to  the  good  evening  of  her  companion,  extremely 
cordial  as  it  was,  after  all,  and  went  along  the  Rue  de 
Tournon,  so  as  to  reach,  by  one  of  the  narrowest  and 
dullest  streets  of  the  Quartier  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, tho  poor  nook  she  inhabited. 

She  felt  less  sad  than  on  other  days— not  on  account 
of  tho  shilling  the  lady  had  given  her,  but  because  that 
windfall  had  been  accompanied  by  a  smile  that  warmed 
her  heart. 

Oa  her  side,  the  lady  with  the  violets  had  spoken  a 
great  deal  with  her  daughter  about  the  little  flower- 
giri ;  and  -what  they  had  been  able  to  divino  had  given 


them  a  groat  desire  to  know  more  of  her,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  assist  her.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  return 
next  day,  at  an  earlier  hour,  to  the  Luxembourg,  and 
question  tho  poor  girl,  or  to  make  her  come  homo  to 
them,  under  tho  pretext  of  bringing  then;  a  certain 
number  of  bouquets. 

As  soon  as  Marianno  saw  her  customers  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  she  curtsied  to  them  with  great  respect, 
but  did  not  venture  to  offer  her  flowers,  so  much  did 
she  fear  being  thought  greedy. 

"  Well,"  said  Madame  de  Nangis  to  her,  "  you  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  sell  us  any  flowers  to-day !" 

"  Forgive  me,  madame." 

"  I  want  a  great  many— a  great  quantity  of  flowers," 
added  Mademoiselle  Bertha  de  Nangis  ;  "  for  I  have  a 
party  of  friends  this  evening,  and  I  wish  to  ornament 
every  corner  of  my  rooms  with  flowers." 

"  I  have  not  got  enough  good  bouquets  for  that." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  you  must  come  with  us,  r.nd  carry 
to  our  house  what  you  have  got  in  your  basket." 

Marianne  hardly  dared  believe  her  ears  ;  she  stood  as 
if  struck  dumb. 

"Go,  then — be  off,  Marianne!  You  have  got  the 
luck !"  exclaimed  Toinette,  as  she  nudged  her  elbow. 

Marianne  seemed  as  if  coming  out  of  a  dream,  and, 
quite  ashamed  of  her  hesitation,  followed  the  two  ladies, 
who  soon  after  entered  one  of  tho  grand  mansions  of 
the  Rue  de  Tournon,  intimating  to  the  poor  flower-gill 
to  ascend  with  them  the  grand  stone  staircase  that  led 
to  their  apartment.  There,  a  livery  servant  was  ordered 
to  relieve  Marianne  of  her  basket,  as  tho  ladies  wished 
to  take  her  into  their  bedroom;  but  as  important  visi- 
tors were  awaiting  Madame  de  Nangis  and  her  daughter 
iu  the  drawing-room,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
intention  of  questioning  their  protegd,  whom  they  dis- 
missed with  a  gift  of  twenty  shillings,  and  a  hasty  re- 
quest for  her  address. 

"  At  Peter  Dumont's,  birdseller,  in  the  Rue  de 
l'Eperon." 

Next  day,  in  place  of  going  to  the  Luxembourg,  Ma- 
dame de  Nangis  wished  to  see  the  birdseller,  whose 
direction  Marianne  had  given  without  saying  whether 
he  was  her  father  or  relative. 

The  good  man  Dumont  occupied,  with  his  cages  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  ono  of  those  corner  walls  so  favourable 
to  the  trade  of  the  streets. 

Iu  this  privileged  corner  there  was  a  perpetual  con- 
cert goiug  on,  iu  which  throats  the  most  flexible  con- 
tended which  should  give  forth  the  sweetest  sounds. 

The  hoarse  cry  of  the  parroquet  troubled  much  too 
often  the  harmony  of  this  happy  music  ;  but  the  choir 
soon  got  together  again,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
how  gaily  the  poor  little  prisoners  sang  behind  their 
bars. 

Father  Dumont  was  an  old  man,  and  his  general  style 
gave  no  particular  evidence  of  easy  circumstances  ;  but 
his  kind  and  honest  face  inspired  tho  greatest  sym- 
pathy. One  would  have  said  that  his  daily  intercourse 
with  the  charming  creatures  that  were  always  warbling 
around  him,  had  cast  over  his  mind  and  features  a  re- 
flection of  the  delightful  grace  that  appertains  ouly  to 
beings  ceaselessly  in  communion  with  Nature  in  her 
most  charming  works. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Madame  de  Nangis  approaching, 
he  took  off  his  cap,  and  respectfully  accosted  he; . 

"  Mr.  Peter  Dumont?" 

"  Here,  ma'am — at  your  service." 

"  Do  you  know  a  young  girl  called  Mariann'j,who  sells 
bouquets  at  the  gate  of  the  Luxembourg  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am;  has  any  ill-luck  befallen  her?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Dumont;  but  this  child  interests  me,  and 
I  wish  to  inform  myself  of  her  parents.  You,  doubtless, 
are  her  father  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  but  it  is  all  the  same.  Marianno  was 
left  an  orphan — it  is  now  two  years  since.  Her  father, 
a  poor  old  soldier,  without  resources,  dwelt  next  door 
to  me.  I  was  present  at  his  death-bed,  and  I  took  his 
child,  who  had  no  other  friend  in  the  world ;  but  as  I 
have  five  of  my  own,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much 
for  Marianne.  I  have  given  her  food  and  shelter — that 
is  all ;  for  they  ask  money  for  taking  a  young  girl  as  an 
apprentice." 

"  She  had  never  learnt  anything,  then,  while  with  her 
father?" 

"He  had  been  ill  for  six  years;  and  his  daughter 
went  out,  when  she  was  able,  to  sell  bouquets.  But  she 
understood  not  how  to  manage  her  little  business,  poor 
child!  for  she  brought  hardly  any  halfpence  home  at 
night,  and  she  lost  half  her  nosegays,  as  they  faded  in 
her  close  garret." 

"  Marianne  seems  to  me  to  have  much  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  also  much  sadness." 

"  She  is  an  angel  from  Heaven, ma' am — an  angel  that 
may  perhaps  return  before  long  to  Heaven  ;  for  her 
grief  is  killing  her — she  was  so  fond  of  her  father.  And 
then,  I  must  tell  you,  that  this  young  girl  was. not  born 
for  her  present  position;  she  will  never  go  on  with  it." 

"  Will  "ou  permit  me  to  find  another  for  her  r" 

"Heav'jn  will  reward  you,  ma'am,  and  poor  Peter 
Dumont  will  never  cease  to  bless  you!" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Dumont.  Bring  Marianne  to  me 
this  evening,  when  you  put  your  birds  away ;  wo  will 
arrange  this  affair.  But  beforo  leaving  you,  I  have 
some  little  business  to  transact :  what  is  the  price  of 
that  lovely  macaw  ?" 

"One  guinea,  ma'am — exactly  what  she  cost  mc.  I 
have  no  wish  to  make  money  by  you." 


"  You  will  bring  that  with  you  to-night,  when  you 
come  with  Marianne.  It  is  a  surprise  I  wish  to  give  my 

daughter." 

That  same  evening,  Marianne  was  installed  with 
Madame  de  Nangis,  who  undertook  the  charge  of  her 
education,  and  intended  to  teach  her  needlework  and 
embroidery,  so  a3  to  mako  her  an  excellent  work- 
woman. 

Father  Dumont  actually  cried  with  joy;  the  young 
flower-girl  could  not  find  words  to  thanlc  her  protec- 
tresses, themselves  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  joy 
which  a  kind  deed  always  brings  about. 

Just  as  he  was  quitting  the  mansion,  Peter  Dumonfc 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Marianne  a  shabby  tobacco-box 
of  horn,  which  she  was  going  to  put  in  her  pocket,  when 
she  saw  that  Madame  de  Nahgis  regarded  it  with  some 
attention. 

"  It  is  all  that  remains  to  me  of  my  father,"  said  she, 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion :  "  his  tobacco-box, 
and  his  cross." 

And  she  took  from  the  box  a  cross  of  honour,  sus- 
pended from  a  ribbon  so  old  and  so  faded,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  its  original  colour. 

"  You  must  have  taken  good  care  of  that  treasure,  my 
child,"  said  Madame  de  Nangis  to  her. 

"  My  father  and  myself  have  had  many  a  fast  toge- 
ther. We  would  have  rather  died  than  sell  or  pawn 
that  cross." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Nangis  to  wipe  their  eyes. 

A  few  days  later,  Marianne,  drcssod  plainly,  but  in 
good  taste,  was  installed  in  tho  work-room  of  Madame 
de  Nangis,  all  perfumed  with  violets  bought  of  the 
former  companion  of  the  pale  flower-girl,  which  served 
to  prove  to  Toinette  that  her  good-luck  was  not  quite 
gone. 

Toinette,  after  all,  was  a  girl  of  an  excellent  heart; 
her  vulgar  education  had  not  reached  further  than  her 
manners — her  feelings  had  not  at  all  suffered.  She 
showed  herself  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  good  fortune  of 
her  "  little  rustic,"  as  she  always  called  Marianne,  and 
always  selected  for  her  the  best  bouquets. 

The  macaw  of  Father  Dumont  chattered  in  his  gilded 
cage  with  redoubled  vigour,  when  he  saw  Marianne  and 
her  young  protectress — or,  rather,  her  friend — sit  down 
to  their  work-table. 

Flowers,  birds,  and  young  girls,  now  harmoniso  all 
exquisitely  together.  T.  L.  H. 


FAMILY  DOCTOR. 

Good  Tonic. — Howard's  quinine,  2-1  grains;  citric 
acid  (crystals),  15  grains.  Dissolve  in  a  wine-quart  of 
24  oz.  of  orange  wine.  A  wine-glass  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 

The  Lemon  and  Lemon  Jltce. — The  lemon  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sick-room  luxuries  which  we  possess.  If 
good,  it  will  have  a  tolerably  smooth  and  thin  rind,  a 
sharp  refreshing  taste,  and  a  delicious  aromatic  odour. 
The  acidity  in  the  juice  is  owing  to  tho  presence  of 
citric  acid.  This  is  the  most  agreeable  acid  wherewith 
to  make  effervescing  draughts ;  but  it  is  expensive,  and, 
therefore,  not  so  commonly  used  as  tho  tartaric  acid. 
Until  recently,  tho  chief  medical  uso  of  lemon-juice  wa3 
in  scurvy,  iu  which  it  is  not  only  a  curative  medicine, 
but  actually  a  preventive.  Recently,  lemon  juice  has 
been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumtism 
with  great  success;  the  dose  is  half  an  ounce  every  half- 
hour  on  an  eiuflty  stomach.  Besides  being  antiscorbutic 
and  antiseptic,  it  is,  in  largo  doses  like  the  above,  tonic 
and  diaphoretic. 

Use  of  Furs. — As  an  extra  covering  in  cold  weather, 
to  bo  laid  aside  indoors,  fur  may  be  safely  recommended; 
but  females  who  wear  boas  and  victorines  round  tho 
neck,  are  apt,  when  the  friction  of  the  fur  h&s  produced 
excited  action,  and  its  natural  result,  perspiration  on  the 
part  covered,  to  remove  the  protection  without  suffi- 
cient care  as  to  the  state  of  tho  atmosphere,  and  cold 
and  sore  throat  is  often  the  result.  It  is  better  not  to 
use  fur  at  all,  than  to  do  so  fitfully  and  without  due 
caution.  Persons  with  delicate  lungs  find  great  advan- 
tage from  having  it  constantly  on  the  chest,  next  tho 
skin,  for  not  only  is  it  a  protection  against  cold,  but  its 
action  is  that  of  a  mild  counter-irritant.  Nothing  is 
better  for  this  purpose  than  the  prepared  bear  and 
rabbit  skins,  which  may  be  obtained  of  any  hatter  or 
hosier. 

Game.— When  Fit  to  Eat.— Generally  speaking, 

game  may  be  recommended  as  safe  and  wholesome,  as 
it  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  oily  and  fatty  matter 
than  most  flesh.  It  is  too  commonly,  however,  eaten  in 
such  a  state  of  semi-putrefaction  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely objectionable ;  it  may  be  known  to  be  too 
"  high"  for  safe  eating  when  air  bubbles  arc  observed 
near  the  bones,  aud  the  meat,  on  being  cut,  gives  out 
what  can  hardly  be  called  a  crackling  sound,  but  a  sen- 
sation, to  the  carver.  This  is  owing  to  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  this  state  game  sometimes  acts 
as  an  irritant  poison.  The  best  remedy  is  to  give  a  full 
dose  of  castor  oil,  with  about  20  drops  of  laudanum,  as 
the  irritant  matter  will  have  passed  beyond  the  stomach 
beforo  the  symptoms  show  its  deleterious  nature,  and 
therefore  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump  would  bo  use- 
less. If  there  are  colicky  paius  after  this,  give  calomel 
and  opium,  one  grain  of  each,  about  every  quarter  of 
an  hour. 


OF  ENTERTAINING  LITERATURE  AND  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 
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HOME  HINTS. 

Chilblains. — The  thin  white-skin  which  comes  from 
met  ia  excellent  to  bind  upon  the  feet  for  chilblains. 
Sobbing  with  Castile  soap,  and  afterwards  with  honey, 
is  likewise  highly  recommended. 

Wash  tor  the  Haie. — A  wine-glass  of  Port  wine, 
a  glass  of  olive  oil,  ditto  of  rosemary  water,  3  oz.  of 
honey,  or  a  teaspoonfol.  Hix  them  all  together  in  a 
bottle,  and  use  when  the  hair  is  clean. 

Cleaning  Papered  Walls. — The  prudent  honsewife 
who,  on  account  of  the  "  hard  times,"  has  decided  not 
to  re-paper  the  sitting-room,  as  desirable,  will  find  the 
old  paper  verv  much  improved  in  appearance,  by  simply 
rubbing  it  well  with  a  flannel  cloth  dipped  in  oatmeal. 

To  Keep  Suet. — Suet  may  be  kept  a  year,  thus : — 
Choose  the  firmest  and  most  free  from  skin  or  veins  ; 
remove  all  traces  of  these.  Put  the  suet  in  the  sauce- 
pan at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  melt 
gradually;  when  melted,  pour  it  into  a  pan  of  cold 
spring-water ;  when  hard,  wipe  it  dry,  fold  it  in  white 
paper,  put  it  in  a  linen  bog,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  When  used,  it  mast  be  scraped,  and  it  will  make 
an  excellent  crust,  with  or  without  butter. 

Cold  Cream.— -Obtain  half  a  pint  of  rose-water,  half 
a  pint  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  1  oz.  of  white  wax,  and 
i  oz.  of  spermaceti.  Let  these  ingredients  be  all  melted 
together  over  the  fire,  and  then  beat  them  until  they 
are  cold.  It  will  require  about  an  hour  to  beat  it  suffi- 
ciently, when  it  should  be  like  cream,  not  granular. 
An  ounce  of  honey  may  be  added,  and  will  be  liked  by 
some  persons,  but  it  prevents  its  being  beautifully 
creamy  ,-r-Queen. 

Rick  Bread. — Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  rice, 
and  boil  it  gently  over  a  slow  tire,  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  about  five  hours,  stirring  it,  and  afterwards  beat- 
ing it  up  into  a  smooth  paste.  Mix  this,  while  warm, 
into  two  gallons,  or  four  pound?,  of  flour,  adding  at  the 
same  time  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast.  Allow  the 
dough  to  work  a  certain  time  near  the  lire,  after  which 
divide  it  into  loaves,  and  it  will  be  found,  when  baked, 
to  produce  twenty-eight  or  thirty  pounds  of  excellent 
white  bread. 

Insects  on  Fowls.— There  aro  several  kinds  of  in- 
sects  that  infest  the  hen.  A  fowl-keeper  states,  that  by 
attending  to  the  following  remedy,  they  will  be  entirely 
kept  clear :— First  of  all,  if  in  confinement,  in  the  dust- 
corner  of  the  poultry-house  mix  about  half  a  pound  of 
black  sulphur  among  the  sand  and  lime  that  they  dust 
in.  This  will  both  keep  t  hem  fn  0  from  parasites  and  give 
the  feathers  a  glossy  appearance.  If  infested  with  in- 
sects, damp  the  skin  under  the  feathers  with  a  little 
water,  then  sprinkle  a  little  black  sulphur  on  tho  skin. 
Let  a  bird  be  covered  with  insects,  and  they  will  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  twelve  hours. 

Cheap  Mode  op  Frvmiso  Smalt.  Pictures.— First 
procure  a  glass  of  the  required  size,  then  a  card  of  Bris- 
tol board  (white)  the  same  size  as  the  glass,  to  which 
g\aa  or  paste  the  picture,  after  neatly  cutting  out. 
Next,  paste  a  sheet  of  strong  paPpr>  about  an  inch 
Larger  than  the  gla3s,  on  the  back  of  the  card,  folding 
the  edges  neatly  over  on  the  glass,  thereby  holding 
glass  and  picture  together.  Procure  black  glazed  paper 
and  bind  the  edge,  and  trim  with  a  strip  of  gilded 
paper  inside  the  black  edge.  This  makes  a  very  pretty 
and  cheap  frame  for  portraits,  Ac.  To  hang  it,  attach 
loops  or  rings  on  the  back  of  the  frame. 

Ax  RXCELbEvr  Lip-salve. — Obtain  a  i  oz.  of  gum- 
Benjamin,  a  I  ox.  of  borax,  a  \  07.  of  spermaceti,  two 
pennyworth  of  alkanet  root  (to  give  colour),  a  large 
juicy  apple,  a  bunch  of  black  grapes,  a  ilb.  of  butter, 
free  from  salt,  and  2oz.  of  becs'-wax.  Chop  the  apple, 
braise  the  grapes,  and  put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  tin 
sancepon.  Simmer  them  gently  nntil  tho  wax,  Ac,  are 
dissolved,  »nd  then  strain  the  mixture  through  a  bit  of 
linen.  When  it  is  c  ,ld,  mcir,  it  n/ain,  an  1  pour  it  into 
small  pots  or  boxes,  or  form  it  into  cakes  in  tho  bot- 
toms of  teacups.  This  is  very  good  for  rough  skin,  or 
chanted  lip*<. — O^'C1 

M*frrf'.ATrox  of  loon  —  i'.rcnt*  should,  above  .-ill 
things,  that  their  children  masticate  their  food  well, 
thus  reducing  it  to  a  proper  state  for  swallowing.  It  is 
eommonlr  verv  imperfectly  performed,  and  henco  we 
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removing  constipation,  correcting  acidities,  and  cooling 
off  febrile  conditions  more  effectually  than  the  most 
approved  medicine.  If  families  could  be  induced  to 
substitute  the  apple,  sound,  ripe,  and  luscious,  for  the 
pies,  calces,  candies,  and  other  sweetmeats,  with  which 
their  children  are  too  often  iudiscreetly  stuffed,  there 
woud  be  a  diminution  in  the  sum  total  of  doctors'  bills, 
in  a  single  year,  sufficient  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  this  deli- 
cious fruit  for  a  whole  season's  use. 


THE  SILENT  VISITOR. 
Death  came  to  our  house,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
Silently,  softly,  that  none  should  him  heed ; 
Stealthily  into  our  circle  he  came, 
And  glanced  with  his  deep-sunk  eyes  around : 
^\  ith  his  hollow  eyes  he  glanced  around, 
To  search  out  the  one  at  whom  he  should  aim 
His  deadly  shaft — the  one  he  should  lead 
Away,  and  leave  sorrow  where  all  was  delight. 

Happy  were  we  as  we  sat  by  the  fire, 
Thinking  nought  of  the  sorrow  in  store; 

Not  knowing  that  one  of  our  number  was  going 
Away,  away,  to  return  nevermore. 

In  our  midst  stood  grim  Death ;  he  was  watching  us  all, 
As  the  greedy  wolf  eyes  the  young  innocent  lamb, 
Fearful  that  it  should  attempt  to  escape : 
Yet  mho  from  the  arrow  of  Death  can  escape  ? 
For  if  'tis  the  will  of  the  great  "  I  am," 
We  must  go,  we  must  yield — be  it  one,  be  it  all. 

The  fairest  of  flowers  that  ever  did  bloom ! 

The  sweetest  of  girls  that  ever  drew  breath ! 
Our  household  treasure  now  lies  in  the  tomb, 

Carried  away  by  Death. 

I  sit  and  gaze  in  her  vacant  chair, 

Mourning  my  sister  dead  and  gone ; 
And  I  fancy  I  hear  her  calling  me — 

"My  brother,  follow  on." 

Must  the  flowers  fade,  and  wither,  and  die  ? 

O  why,  O  cruel  Death !  O  why 

Dost  thou  snatch  them  away  in  then-  earliest  bloom, 

And  carry  them  off  to  the  silent  tomb, 

And  lay  them  low  in  the  grave — 

The  deep  and  the  lonely  grave  ? 

SiErnEN. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Lost  Words. — A  collection  of  picturesque  words, 
found  among  our  ancient  writers,  would  constituto  a 
precious  supplement  to  the  history  of  our  language. 
Far  more  expressive  than  our  term  of  executioner  is 
their  solemn  one  oideolhsinan;  than  our  vagabond,  their 
scatterlinj ;  than  our  idiot  or  lunatic,  their  moc-nling. 
Herrick  finely  describes,  by  the  term  piitcriwj,  the  pecu- 
liar shrill  and  short  cry  of  the  grasshopper ;  the  cry  of 
the  grasshopper  is  pit !  pit !  pit !  quickly  repeated. 
Knvy  "./».<;,••../  the  lustre"  of  genius,  is  a  verb  lost  Cor 
us,  but  which  gives  a  more  precise  expression  to  the 
feeling  than  any  other  word  which  wo  could  use. 

XbTctig  IN  IIauhits. — The  value  of  this  animal  to 
man  is  much  more  considerable  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. Its  fur  is  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  hats,  and 
in  place  of  down  and  feathers,  as  stuffing  for  beds  ;  its 
Bkin  is  of  use  to  tho  glove-maker  and  tho  glue-maker ; 
and  its  flesh  forms  no  trifling  item  in  the  amount  of 
animal  food  consumed  annually.  Home  produco  has, 
however,  but  very  little  to  do  with  this  latter  business. 
Belgium  would  seem  to  bo  tho  rabbit-field  of  Europe. 
Judging  from  tho  immense  quantities  shipped  weekly 
from  Ootend,  one  might  imagine  tho  whole  surrounding 
country  one  vast  warren,  and  tho  inhabitants  warrcners 
to  a  man.  At  tho  present  time,  one  London  firm 
has  a  weekly  consignment  in  the  season  of  fifteen  tons 
of  rabbits — not,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  encumbered 
by  skins  and  offal,  but  skinned,  gutted,  and  trimmed 
ready  lor  the  spit  or  pot.  Take  these  rabbits'  carcases 
as  averaging  in  weight  four  pounds  each,  and  wo  have 
something  over  four  thousand  animals  each  week. 
Taking  the  season  to  last  six  months,  this  gives  us 
eighty-four  thousand  rabbits  killed  and  consigned  to 
one  among  many  existing  London  rabbit  importers. 

Turkish  Honesty. — In  the  edifice  Solimanie,  Con- 
stantinople, is  nn  open  gallery,  filled  with  chests  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions,  carefully  marked,  which  contain 
treasures  of  jewels,  gold  and  silver,  to  an  immense 
amount.  These  are  all  the  property  of  persons  who 
from  any  cause  require  a  place  of  safety  where  to  de- 
posit their  wealth.  Each  package,  accurately  described, 
and  scrupulously  secured,  is  received  and  registered  by 
tho  proper  authorities,  and  remains  intact  and  invio- 
late, despite  national  convulsions  and  ministerial 
changes.  No  event  is  suffered  to  affect  tho  sacredness 
of  the  trust;  and  no  consideration  of  country  or  religion 
militates  against  the  admission  of  such  deposits  as 
may  bo  tendered  by  persons  anxious  to  guard  their  pro- 
perty from  casualties.  On  one  side  may  bo  seen  tho  for- 
tune of  an  orphan  confided  to  tho  care  of  tho  directors 
of  tho  institution  during  his  minority;  oil  tho  other, 
tho  capital  of  a  merchant  pursuing  his  trafiic  over  tho 
sea*.  All  classes  and  creeds  avail  thorn  .elves  of  this 
security,  and  although  an  individual  may  fail  to  reclaim 
his  property  for  twenty,  fifty,  or  oven  an  unlimited 
number  of  yuars,  no  seal  is  ever  broken,  no  lock  is  ever 
(breed.  And  despite  that  this  great  national  haul;,  for 
ich  it.  may  be  considered,  oilers  not  only  an  cany  but 
1  efficient  and  abundant  means  of  supply,  no  instance 
is  been  Known  in  which  the  government  has  made  an 
fort  to  avail  itself  of  tho  treasures  of  Solimanie. 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  tho  General  Ventilation 
and  Atmospheric  Fire  Grato  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
£30,000  in  shares  of  £2.  The  object  is  to  purchase  and  intro- 
duce a  system  patented  by  Mr.  Charles  Batty,  which  is  alleged 
to  cause  pure  ventilation,  and  to  save  60  per  cent,  in  fuel. 

PHOTOGiiArirr  1  if  the  Catacombs  of  Pahis. — M.  Nadar,  the 
photographist,  has  obtained  permission  from  tho  municipality 
of  Paris  to  carry  his  apparatus  down  to  the  catacombs,  where, 
aided  by  the  electric  light,  he  is  photographing  a  series  of 
views.  By  means  of  this  magic  lantern,  he  and  his  assist- 
ants, now  in  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,  will  enable 
people  to  become  familiar  with  scenes  which  but  few  have 
witnessed. 

HABDpixG  Stone— Messrs.  Rust  and  Co.,  of  the  Lambeth 
Glass  Works,  state  that  they  have  discovered  a  simple  me- 
thod, by  means  of  a  single  solution,  containing  silica,  lime, 
alumina,  and  potash,  of  indurating  soft  stone  to  an  extent 
greater  and  more  complete  than  has  yet  been  otherwise  at- 
tained. Caen  stone  they  speak  of  polishing  like  marble  for 
interior  work  after  induration.  The  composition  (they  say) 
forms  a  hard,  tough,  and  insoluble  mass— a  g!as3  cement,  or 
glass  concrete,  in  fact,  in  tho  pores  of  the  stone,  and  may  bo 
brushed  in  effectively  by  a  child,  without  any  attention  to 
chemical  quantities,  double  decompositions,  Sic. 

How  Fish  should  be  Killed. — M.  Claude  Bernard  (says 
the  Atheiiaum)  has  published  a  note  on  the  effects  of  a  short 
or  quick  death  on  the  eatableness  of  fish,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  those  City  officers  who,  as  the  police 
reports  show,  are  every  week  seizing  condemned  meat  in  tho 
City  markets.  The  observations  apply  to  animals  in  general 
as  well  as  to  fish,  as  M.  Bernard  finds  in  all  the  muscular  tis- 
sues a  substanco  analogous  to  vegetable  starch.  This  sab- 
stance,  which  is  accompanied  by  certain  azotised  matters, 
disappears  when  the  process  of  death  is  slow  either  by  dis- 
ease or  slaughtering.  Prolong  the  agony  of  the  animal,  and 
you  destroy  this  glycogenous  matter,  the  product  of  good 
nutrition,  and  spoil  the  meat.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
by  overdriving ;  the  flesh  of  an  overdriven  ox  parts  inoro 
readily  with  its  juices  when  soaked  in  water  than  that  of  an 
unfatigued  animal.  As  regards  fish,  M.  Bernard  states  that 
cod  which  die  in  water  are  worse  than  those  that  die  in  air. 

Doctoring  a  Porpoise. — An  amusing  account  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Bucklaud,  Assistant-Surgeon  2nd 
Life  Guards,  of  his  attempt  to  restore  a  porpoise  which  had 
been  caught  oil'  Brighton,  and  sent  alive  to  the  London  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  He  found  the  poor  thing  breathing  very 
hardly — only  eight  respirations  a  minute,  "reminding  one 
of  a  man  snoring  heavily."  "I  could  not  (so  writes  Mr.  B.) 
help  advising  stimulants,  and,  having  gained  the  permission 
of  Mr.  Bartlett  we  agreed  to  give  the  porpoise  a  dose  of  am- 
mouia  immediately;  but  how  to  do  it  was  the  question. 
Thero  was  only  one  way,  so  I  braved  the  cold  water  and 
jumped  into  tho  tank  with  the  porpoise.  I  then  held  him  up 
iu  my  arms  (he  was  very  heavy)  while  Mr.  Bartlett  poured  a 
good  dose  of  sal  volatile  and  water  down  his  throat  with  a 
soda-water  bottle.  I  then  dashed  cold  water  on  him  about 
every  ten  minutes,  to  help  the  effect  of  the  medicine.  This 
treatment  had  some  salutary  effect,  for  his  respirations, 
which  wheu  I  first  saw  him  were  eight  iu  the  minute,  in- 
creased to  10,  and  then  to  12.  In  two  hours'  time  I  visited 
him  again,  and,  again  going  into  the  water,  lifted  him  up 
while  Mr.  Bartlett  poured  down  his  throat  a  good  glass  of 
stiff  brandy-and- water;  again  the  results  were  good — the 
respirations  increased  to  13  a  minute.  Perceiving  that  tho 
water  in  which  he  was  floating  was  stained  with  blood,  I  exa- 
mined him  all  over,  and  found  a  wound  in  his  tail,  which  was 
bleeding  pretty  fast.  This  I  soon  stopped  with  common  salt. 
Seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all  done,  tho  porpoise  did  not  get 
much  better,  Mr.  .Bartlett  and  myself  agreed  to  give  him  an- 
other cbanco;  so  wo  fished  him  out  of  his  tank,  and  carried 
him  quickly  to  tho  seal's  pond,  and  put  him  carefully  and 
gently  into  the  water.  In  about  an  hour  he  got  decidedly 
better,  and  of  his  own  accord  swam  twice  across  tho  pond, 
using  his  tail  with  that  peculiar  motion  seen  only  in  the 
whale  tribe.  He  was,  however,  very  blind  and  stupid,  for 
he  invariably  hit  his  nose  against  tho  edge  of  the  pond  when 
bo  arrived  there.  However,  he  was  certainly  better  for  the 
change  and  clean  water  (for  his  tail  now  ceased  to  bleed), 
and  his  respirations  wero  13  in  tho  minute,  and  certainly 
stronger  and  longer.  I  was  curious  to  tako  tho  temperature 
of  his  breath,  which  felt  warm  to  tho  hand  as  it  came  out  of 
the  blowhole  in  a  jet,  striking  the  hand  like  the  breath  of  a 
human  being  blowing  hard  against  it.  As  far  as  I  could 
make  .the  experiment  with  a  thermometer,  its  temperature 
was  about  52  or  fl")  degrees.  There  wero  only  two  objectors 
to  his  being  placed  in  the  seal  pond,  and  those  were  '  Kate' 
and  '  Tom,'  the  two  seals,  tho  rightful  inhabitants  thereof. 
It  was  most  absurd  to  see  them  cut  away  in  the  greatest 
alarm  to  tho  further  end  of  the  pond,  turn  suddenly  round, 
and  staro  up  at  tho  poor  sick  porpoise  with  their  huge  eyes 
distended  to  twice  their  sizo  ;  and  then  down  again  they 
went  in  an  instant  under  their  house,  to  reappear  and  have 
another  long  and  frightened  staro  at  the  intruder.  I  fear  the 
pool'  porpoise — who  was  caught  at  Brighton,  and  allowed, 
unfortunately,  to  spend  several  hours  panting  on  a  fishmon- 
ger's slab  iu  Bond-street — will  die  alter  all,  in  spito  of  the 
brnndy-and-water  and  other  treatment.  He  has  had  too 
many' hours'  start  of  his  doctor."  Such,  in  fact,  was  his 
fate. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

KiNDitKD  weaknesses  induco  friendships  as  often  .as 
kindred  virtues. 

He  only  is  independent  who  can  maintain  himself  by 
his  own  exertions,  unaided  and  alone. 

The  only  persons  who  aro  always  dignified  arc  thoso 
who  aro  always  dull. 

'I'n eke  is  a  generation  in  the  world  that  are  all  for 
a  competency  IB  goodnesit,  and  aro  afraid  of  too  much 
holiness. 

True  fovtitudo  is  seen  in  great  exploits  that  justico 
warrants  and  that  wisdom  guides;  all  clso  is  lowering 
frenzy  and  distraction. 

The  nerve  which  never  relaxes,  tho  evo  which  never 
blenches,  tho  thought  which  never  wanders — theso  aro 
i  be  masters  of  victory. 

Those  who  build  hopes  on  tho  promises  of  the  great, 
In  .Id  castles  in  the  air;  those  who  promise  themselves 
grattudo  for  such,  reckon  svithout  their  host. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Flcet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  mil  be  answered  briefly ;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  all-ow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


Phillip.  —  You  may  find  the  following  a  preventative 
against  moths : — Take  of  cloves,  can-away  seeds,  nutmeg, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  Tonquin  beans,  of  each  one  ouni..  ; 
then  add  as  much  Florentine  orris-root  as  will  equal  the 
other  ingredients  put  together.  Grind  the  whole  well  to 
powder,  and  then  put  it  in  little  bags  among  your  clothes, 
&c. 

Serious  Tom. — The  word  affinity  is  used  in  chemistry  to 
signify  the  kind  of  attraction  which  different  classes  of  bodies 
have  for  each  other.  It  may  be  single— that  is,  the  power  by 
which  two  elementary  bodies  combine ;  or  electiee,  which 
expresses  the  preference  which  a  substance  manifests  in 
combining  with  one,  rather  than  with  another  body.  In 
compounding  medicines,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  putting  to- 
gether those  which  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  taking 
care  that  there  is  a  proper  affinity  between  the  ingredients; 
and  here  we  find  occasion  to  employ  two  other  terms,  viz., 
diveUmt  and  quiescent  affinities.  By  the  former,  we  under- 
stand those  attractions  which  tend  to  destroy  the  original 
compounds,  and  to  form  new  arrangements;  and  by  the 
latter,  those  which  tend  to  preserve  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  component  parts. 

S.  J. — Many  readers  purchase  two  copies — one  for  reading, 
the  other  for  binding.  It  is  always  best  to  send  uncut  copies 
to  the  binder.   Taste  in  books  is  one  sign  of  a  gentleman. 

Querist. — Use  common  salt. 

R.  V.  P. — One  part  of  hydrogen  to  about  two  parts  of  oxy- 
gen forms  water. 

H.  L.— Your  handwriting  is  capable  of  improvement.  One 
of  the  best  systems  of  book-keeping  is  that  by  Tuck,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  Fleet-street. 

C.  W.  C. — The  explanation*  of  the  secret  writing  is  given  in 
the  paragraph  to  which  you  refer.  There  is  another  plan 
frequently  adopted,  which  consists  in  the  writer  and  the  per- 
son written  to  both  having  pieces  of  cardboard,  with  holes  in 
them  wide  enough  to  display  a  line  or  half  line  of  writing. 
These  cards  must  exactly  resemble  each  other.  When  any- 
thing is  to  be  written,  place  the  card  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  write  on  the  paper  through  the  apertures.  Then  remove 
the  card,  and  fill  up  the  sheet  of  paper  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  words  first  written  make  sense  with  those  added.  To  a 
stranger,  the  whole  should  look  like  an  ordinary  letter;  but 
when  the  key  is  applied,  the  secret  meaning  comes  out. 

An  Old  Sub. — We  have  found  the  best  remedy  for  scurf  in 
the  head  to  consist  of  the  following : — Wash  the  head  twice 
a  week  with  diluted  spirits  of  wine,  and  on  one  or  more  of 
the  intermediate  days  with  glycerine  hair-wash. 

P.  F.  M. — 1 .  The  works  by  Mrs.  Gordon  Smythies  which  you 
mention  were  published  in  volumes,  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  was  written  expressly  for  this 
journal.  2.  This  correspondent  is  kind  enough  to  add : — "  I 
highly  approve  of  Evert  Week.  I  am  sure  that  if  a  person 
was  to  buy  the  numbers  to  read  the  tale  of  Daisy  Thome;  or, 
the  Grimwood  Mystery  (which  has  just  been  concluded)  alone, 
without  noticing  anything  else,  he  would  say  he  was  well 
repaid.  I  wish  Every  Week  and  its  publishers  great  suc- 
cess." 

Jasper,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  No.  6,  supposes  that 
the  top  of  the  wheel  moves  the  fastest,  and  assigns  reasons ; 
but  they  are  not  conclusive.    Thanks  for  his  high  opinion. 

Bonnie  Dundee. — The  incident  of  the  ship  Caroline  going 
over  the  falls  of  Niagara  may  be  thus  explained : — It  hap- 
pened in  1836,  when  Lower  Canada  (peopled  chiefly  by 
French  Canadians)  was  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  against  the 
English  Government.  The  insurgents  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Navy  Island,  situate  about  five  miles  above  the  falls. 
This  they  fortified,  and  obtained  supplies  of  food  and  arms 
from  the  United  States  Government,  who  were  not  indisposed 
to  favour  a  movement  which  afforded  a  chance  of  wresting 
Canada  from  the  British  Crown.  The  Caroline  was  a  small 
steamer  hired  to  convey  the  arms  and  provisions  to  Navy 
Island,  and  the  British  and  their  supporters  resolved  to  be 
rid  of  her.  "  After  having  made  one  or  two  trips,"  says  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  "the  Caroline  was  one  evening 
moored  alongside  the  wharf  at  Buffalo,  in  readiness  for  ser- 
vice on  the  morrow.  It  was  a  still,  frosty  night,  and  the 
ripple  of  the  water  against  the  vessel's  side  mingled  sooth- 
ingly with  the  distant  roar  of  the  Niagara,  and  lulled  to  sleep 
the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  Suddenly,  through  the  dark- 
ness, boats  shot  alongside  the  Caroline,  armed  men  climbed 
hastily  and  tumultuously  to  her  decks,  and,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  overpowered  those  on  board  before  their  allies  on 
shore  could  interfere.  The  ropes  that  moored  the  vessel  to 
the  wharf  were  cut,  and  she  was  quickly  towed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river ;  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  tale, 
the  Caroline,  borne  along  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  was 
swiftly  gliding  onwards  towards  the  Falls.  On  both  sides  of 
the  river  the  sleeping  population,  roused  by  the  struggle, 
hastened  to  the  shore  to  watch  the  onward  progress  of  the 
doomed  vessel.  Now,  broadside  to  the  stream,  she  glided 
on,  distinct  in  the  still  moonlight — then,  whirled  round  by 
some  eddy,  her  course  was  stayed  as  if  in  a  convulsive  strug- 
gle to  escape — then,  on  again,  faster  and  faster  yet,  past  the 
silent  woods— under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  bold  headland 
— and  then,  emerging  into  the  moonlight,  she  rushed  madly 
into  the  rapids  that  precede  the  fatal  plunge.  As  she  neared 
Goat  Island,  midway  in  the  stream,  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
cataract,  she  glided  into  the  fearful  '  torrent's  smoothness 
ere  it  leap  below ; '  while  the  spectators  forgot  their  shouts, 
either  of  triumph  or  of  rage,  and  held  their  breath  for  very 
awe.  One  moment  more,  and  the  fatal  plunge  is  taken  into 
the  dark  abyss;  and  then,  struggling  and  whirling  from  out 
the  chaos  of  waters — planks  and  beams,  splintered  and  torn 
and  broken,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  Caroline." 

Stephen. — The  author  is  Gabriel  Terry.  Your  approval  is 
Tery  gratifying  to  us.  We  have  accepted  your  poem,  omit- 
ting two  verses. 

G.  G.— Yes.  We  invite  answers  to  our  "  Pastime"  queries. 
Our  object  is  both  to  amuse  and  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  our 
leaders. 

Parz.— No.  SO  completes  the  volume  of  Twicb  a  Week. 

H.  J.  B.— Will  the  author  of  the  "  Murder  after  the  Masque- 
rade ' '  (send  his  address  ? 


Mabimowda  (Lincoln). — 1.  Twice  a  Week  forms  a  half- 
yearly  volume  of  fifty  numbers.  2.  Evert  Week  will  be 
bound  in  yearly  volumes.  8.  All  the  numbers  of  Twice  a 
Week  are  in  prmt,  and  may  be  obtained  either  singly  or  in 
parts  stitched  in  neat  wrappers,  with  contents  of  each  part. 

MartB.  E. — You  should  never  have  permitted  the  liberty; 
having  done  so,  you  should  at  once  let  him  see  that  you  are 
determined  to  permit  it  no  longer.  If  all  other  expedients 
fail,  think  of  what  an  old  poet  has  quaintly  said — 

"  A  woman's  scream  is  her  defence  :  this  fails 
Sometimes,  but  ever  she  retains— her  nan  " 

Writing  good. 

Jocasta. — The  story  of  the  origin  of  silk-wea  ving  in  China 
— not,  generally  known — is  thus  described  by  a  recent  tra- 
veller:— "According  to  Chinese  historians,  the  cultivation 
of  silk  was  practised  4,000  years  ago.  They  assert  that  2,688 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  an  emperor,  having  a  dim 
notion  that  the  silkworm  might  be  turned  to  commercial 
account,  commanded  his  wife  to  devote  her  attention  to  the 
matter.  As  no  doubt  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
poor  lady,  she  secretly  sought  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  scientific  men  of  the  period,  and  the  result  was  that  she 
was  enabled  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  the  king,  the 
first  shred  of  woven  silk  the  world  ever  saw.  The  Chinese 
historian  goes  on  to  say  that  his  majesty  was  so  delighted, 
that  he  at  once  raised  his  wife  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Silkworm  and  Mulberry 
Tree.1'' 

Young  Philip.— The  terms  "bulls"  and  "bears"  are  used 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  "bull"  is  one  who  nominally  buys 
stock  for  which  he  does  not  pay ;  but  receives,  or  pays,  on 
the  settling  day,  the  amount  of  the  difference  which  may 
have  taken  place  between  the  price  agreed  upon  and  the 
actual  price  in  the  market  at  settling  time.  The  person  who 
sells  is  termed  the  "bear."  Now  it  is  to  the  bull's  interest 
that  the  prices  of  stocks  should  rise ;  and  the  bear's  that  the 
prices  should  fall.  This  is  said  to  account  for  panics  some- 
times created  on  the  Stock  Exchange  by  false  news,  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  having  an  effect  on  the  money  market. 
The  transactions  of  bulls  and  bears  can  only  bo  regarded  as 
a  species  of  gambling. 

THE  BRIDAL  MORN. 

The  bells  are  ringing  merrily 

On  this  our  festive  morn ; 
All  nature  seems  to  wear  a  smile, 

The  bridal  to  adorn. 

The  blushing  bride  is  deck'd  in  white; 

The  bridegroom,  proud  looks  he, 
And  gazes  fondly  on  the  maid. 

With  heart  so  light  and  free. 

Now,  hand  to  hand,  and  heart  to  heart. 

They're  joined  by  sacred  tie; 
Oh  !  may  they  ever  happy  be, 

Till  death  to  them  draws  nigh. 

And  when  from  earth  they  pass  away, 

Oh !  may  their  spirits  rest 
In  that  far-distant,  heavenly  land— 

The  region  of  the  blest. 

Joseph  Essex. 

Charley  Gopf. — Caesar  used  to  say,  that  with  all  his  power 
he  found  it  impossible  to  add  one  word  to  the  language.  Ci- 
cero's efforts  to  add  new  words  were  almost  fruitless ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  like  attempts  on  the 
English  tongue.  A  new  word  is  a  product  of  the  necessity 
of  the  time  or  circumstance  that  calls  it  forth.  Like  a  poet, 
a  word  is  born,  not  made ;  and  if  the  necessity  which  calls 
it  forth  be  not  happy  in  its  effort  to  fit  itself  to  the  lips  of  men, 
the  new-born  word  will  be  6hort-lived. 

Neville. — Nineveh  was  fourteen  miles  long,  eight  wide, 
and  forty-six  miles  round,  with  a  wall  one  hundred  feet  high, 
and  thick  enough  for  three  chariots  abreast.  Babylon  was 
fifty  miles  within  the  walls,  which  were  seventy-five  feet 
thick,  and  one  hundred  high,  with  one  hundred  brazen 
gates.  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  420  feet  to  the 
support  of  the  roof.  It  was  one  hundred  years  in  building. 
The  largest  of  the  pyramids  is  481  feet  high,  and  653  feet  on 
the  sides  ;  the  base  covers  eleven  acres;  the  stones  are  about 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  layers  are  208.  It  employed 
330,000  men  in  building.  The  labyrinth  in  Egypt  contains 
three  hundred  chambers  and  twelve  halls.  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
presents  ruins  twenty-seven  miles  round,  and  one  hundred 
gates.  Carthage  was  twenty-nine  miles  round.  Athens 
was  twenty-five  miles  round,  and  contained  359,000  citizens 
and  400,000  slaves.  The  Temple  of  Delphos  was  so  rich  in 
donations,  that  it  was  plundered  of  50,000,000  dollars,  and 
Nero  carried  away  from  it  two  hundred  statues.  The  walls 
of  Rome  were  thirteen  miles  round. 

John  Peewit  says : — "I  have  been  looking  through  Shake- 
speare's works,  backwards  and  forwards,  fine  byline,  fc  find 
the  quotation— 

'As  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.' " 

If  he  had  looked  upwards  and  downwards  as  well,  and  word 
by  word,  he  would  not  have  found  it  in  the  works  of  the  Bard 
of  Avon;  but  had  he  read  Home's  play  of  "Douglas,"  he 
would  have  found,  at  act  1,  scene  1  — 

"  I  found  myself 

As  women  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords." 

This  also  answers  Dramaticus,  Postboy,  and  Bluestocking. 

Boz  wishes  for  the  author  of  the  lines — 

"  Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  naU,  no  doubt ; 
And  every  grin,  so  merry,  draws  one  out." 

We  can  inform  him ;  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will 
furnish  the  author  by  next  week,  for  practice'  sake. 

Donnithorpe. — The  great  pre-Raphaelite  artist,  Mr.  Mil- 
lais,  was  born  at  Southampton  on  the  9th  of  July,  1829,  and 
has  consequently  not  completed  his  thirty-fourth  year.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  manifested  artistic  tendencies  of  a  very 
precocious  and  extraordinary  character ;  and  in  his  ninth 
year,  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Martin 
Shee,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  placed, 
by  the  advice  of  that  painter,  in  the  preparatory  school  of 
Mr.  Sass,  of  Charlotte-street.  He  was  only  nine  years  of  age 
when  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  a  medal.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  entered  the  Schools  of  the  Royal  Academy 
as  a  pupil,  and  there  he  carried  away  prize  after  prize  from 
all  competitors. 

R.  S.  (Brixton). — St.Vitus's  dance,  tetanus,  or  locked  jaw, 
and  some  kinds  of  fever,  are  to  a  great  extent  spinal  affec- 
tions. 


P.  Q.  Q.  (Belfast).— As  an  admirer  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, the  poetess,  you  will  be  gratified  by  hearing  of  the  tri- 
bute of  respect  paid  by  the  municipality  of  Florence  to  her. 
The  following  words  are  engraved  on  a  handsome  marble 
slab,  which  is  built  into  the  wall  of  thr  house  in  which  some 
of  her  finest  poems  were  written  in  that  city: — "  Here  wrote 
and  died  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  who,  in  her  woman's 
heart,  united  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  and  the  spirit  of  a  poet, 
and  who  made  of  her  verse  a  golden  link  between  Italy  and 
England.  Grateful  Florence  placed  this  memorial.  1861." 

Selina. — We  cannot  give  you  an  account  of  all  "  the  great 
nuggets"  found  in  Australia.  The  history  of  two  of  them 
will  perhaps  suffice:— Two  brothers,  Englishmen,  and  a 
friend  of  theirs,  rented  a  small  claim,  which  they  had  worked 
for  some  time  with  but  little  success.  Two  of  them  one  day 
went  to  their  tent  to  get  their  dinner,  leaving  one  of  the  bro- 
thers at  work.  Presently  he  came  to  a  lump  of  gold  which 
he  tried  to  pull  up  with  his  hands,  but  could  not  move  it. 
He  then  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  soil,  when  he  found  the 
lump  increase  to  a  breadth  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  Still  he 
could  not  remove  it.  He  then  covered  >t  up,  and  ran  to  the 
tent  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  as  he  was  faint.  Well 
he  might  be,  for,  on  clearing  it,  it  proved  to  be  of  nearly 
100  lbs.  in  weight  of  pure  gold,  worth  some  thousands  of 
pounds.  It  was  safely  conveyed  to  Melbourne,  and  from 
thence  shipped  to  England,  where  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  An  exact  model  of  it  was  taken  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  where  you  may  see  it.  An- 
other piece  of  gold,  nearly  as  large,  was  discovered  by  a  poor 
native  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  a  settler  for  seven 
years,  and  been  kindly  treated  by  him.  He  attended  his 
flock  of  sheep,  but  hearing  much  talk  of  the  gold  diggings, 
he  informed  his  master  where  there  was  some.  He,  of 
course,  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  spot  pointed  out,  where, 
sticking  out  of  a  quartz  rock,  he  found  gold  to  the  value  of 
£4,000.  In  gratitude  he  gave  his  servant  two  flocks  of  sheep, 
two  saddle-horses,  with  a  team  of  bullocks  to  plough  tho 
land. 

Trim. — Excessive  yawning  is  a  symptom  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion and  depressed  circulation,  which  may  arise  from 
functional  or  organic  disease,  probably  of  the  chest.  Pre- 
vious to  an  attack  of  hysteria  with  fainting,  or  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  there  is  often  this  symptom;  and  where  fits  of  gaping 
are  long  and  frequent,  we  may  always  suspect  the  existence 
of  heart  disease. 

P.  P.  (Doncaster). — The  word  speculum  is  Latin,  and  means 
mirror  or  looking-glass. 

Welcomb  Guest. — No.  6. 

Gray  Lady. — Thanks  for  your  riddles, 

G. — Yes ;  there  is  a  flower  which  acts  as  a  compass.  A 
little  plant  is  found  upon  the  prairies  of  Texas,  called  the 
"compass  flower,"  which,  under  all  circumstances  of  cli- 
mate, changes  of  weather,  rain,  frost,  or  sunshine,  invaria- 
bly turns  its  leaves  towards  the  north,  thus  affording  an 
unerring  guide  to  the  traveller  who,  by  the  needle,  seeks  to 
explore  those  vast  plains  alone. 

A  Curate. — The  best  information  about  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon is  furnished  by  Mr.  Gardner  Wilkinson : — "  A  certain 
diminution  in  their  number  has  taken  place  since  the  first, 
notice  was  given  of  them,  more  than  300  years  ago.  In  1843 
six  appeared  to  me  the  number  of  the  largest ;  though  some 
might  be  disposed  to  reckon  only  five,  while  others  might 
include  one  or  two  more.  Of  these,  several  have  grown  with 
a  double  trunk,  and  others  have  thrown  out  branches  at  a 
low  height ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  part 
a  fair  measurement  is  to  be  obtained :  and  though  some 
reckon  the  girth  of  the  largest  at  40  or  40^  feet,  I  think  that 
few,  if  any,  exceed  37  feet,  when  measured  at  a  part  free 
from  any  increase,  either  of  branches  or  roots,  at  about  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  seven  of  the  second  sizo 
have  a  girth  of  about  19  feet,  and  the  twelve  of  the  third 
size  about  14  feet,  the  rest  varying  considerably  in  their 
dimensions,  and  some  being  comparatively  small  trees ;  while 
a  few  stunted  ones,  growing  almost  like  pointed  bushes,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  injured  by  the  goats,  are  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  height.  The  branches  of  these  cedars  do 
not  feather  down  to  the  ground  as  in  this  country,  but  grow 
in  a  wavy,  horizontal,  waving  line.  Dr.  Burckhardt  states 
that  he  'saw  a  date  of  the  seventeenth  century'  on  one  of 
them,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  one  I  found  of  '1640;' 
and  this  brings  me  once  more  to  the  subject  of  the  calculation 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Hooker  respecting  their  age. 
If  this  tree  has  remained  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
without  that  additional  growth  which  would  enable  its  bark 
to  cover  the  date,  it  may  be  asked  how  many  would  be  re- 
quired for  it  to  reach  the  growth  it  had  attained  in  1640? 
Would  it  be  less  than  300  years  ?  We  need  not  admit  the 
fabulous  account  of  the  antiquity  of  these  cedars,  planted, 
according  to  Moslem  tradition,  by  Solomon — according  to 
the  Christians,  by  our  Saviour ;  but  they  will  lose  all  their 
prestige  of  great  age  if  the  fact  of  their  being  only  500  years 
old  has  been  determined  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to,  by 
the  number  of  their  concentric  rings." 

Declined: — "Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  "The  Lad  with  the 
Golden  Whiskers,"  "The  Dark  Gorge,"  "Isabella's  La- 
ment," "I'm  at  thy  Feet,  Beloved,"  "Enigma  by  H.  H.  (not 
original),  "  The  American  War  of  Independence,  "Trusting 
and  True,"  "The  Gipsy  Girl,"  " My  Sister's  Grave,"  "The 
Orphan  Sailor." 

Thomas  has  not  sent  answer  to  his  enigma. 

Kate  Flood.— The  Bloomer  costume,  much  as  it  was  ridi- 
culed, was  the  most  comfortable,  decent,  and  useful  ever 
proposed  for  woman.  Had  it  come  from  the  Tuilensa,  in- 
stead of  New  York,  it  would  have  been  universally  adopted, 
and  would  have  been  a  boon  to  the  sex.  But  no  good  ever 
came  from  that  quarter.  Crinoline  is  a  sample  of  what  that 
sends  us. 

Cabby. — Pimpernel-water  is  a  nice  cosmetic ;  it  is  cheap, 
simple,  and  not  injurious  to  the  complexion. 

Quebist. — Fieschi  was  the  man  who  attempted  the  life  of 
the  King  of  the  French,  by  means  of  an  infernal  machine, 
in  1835. 


*.*  The  Title-page  and  Index  to  "  Twicb  a  Week  "  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Penny.   Covers  for  binding,  1». 

The  Volume  of  "Twice  a  Week"  may  now  be  obtained, 
in  elegant  cloth  binding,  price  4j.  6d.  Complete  in  itself,  yet 
uniform  with  "  Every  Week,"  this  is  one  of  the  cheapest, 
most  interesting,  and  valuable  Dlustrated  Works  ever  pub- 
lished.   Also  in  Paper  Covers,  3s.  6d. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Cows  n  TIIE  SEWERS. 

Xa(IT  in  the  grey,  cold  November  morning,  the  door 
flf"  the  bongo  in  which  St.  George  and  Lincoln  had 
taAtw  lodgings  slowly  opened,  and  there  emerged  into 
the  fog  of  which  the  whole  street  seemed  composed  at 
tWt  boar,  a  man  of  roiling  gait  and  heavy,  tramping 
fcotatepe. 

Thi*  man  wm  no  other  than  Jack  Slagg,  who,  after  a 
Vrief  night'*  rest,  had  quitted  baa  bed  at  his  usual  hour, 
to  begia  bia  day's  work. 

It  la  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  quit  one's  warm,  coBy, 
tempting  bed,  for  the  raw,  damp,  deserted  streets  of  a 
Winter's  morning.  Bat  Jack  Slagg  had  even  a  worse 
fPOapact  before  him  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
ajarly-ruing  mortal.*.  He  didn't  mind  the  streets ;  he 
WM  well  aeaaoned  to  endurance  and  hardxhip,  and  to 
fiae  hetore  daylight  had  been  part  of  hi*  life-education 
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e,  bia  occupation  had  been  simply  like  that 
era  whom  be  met  setting  out,  like  himself, 
toil,  ha  would  not  have  cared.    But  his 

0  where  few  of  the  hardiest  of  them  would 
follow  him. 

Jack  Slagg  waa  by  calling  a  flasher;  and 
to  descend  into  one  of  the  great  sewers 
Death  the  street*  of  London. 

1  acquainted  with  London  life,  the  man's 
twin  a  Week. 
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attire  sufficiently  revealed  his  calling.  Thick,  ribbed 
worsted  stockings  covered  his  muscular  legs,  aud,  in- 
deed, stretched  as  high  as  his  waist.  Over  these  were 
drawn  long,  hoavy,  greased  boots,  with  soles  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  and  clumsiness  ton  waken  all  the  echoes 
of  Westminster  as  he  walked.  The  loose  blue  shirt 
which  covered  the  upper  part  of  his  body  Waa  partly 
hidden  beneath  a  pilot-coat,  which  he  wove  open  in 
front,  and  a  fan-tail  hat  completed  Ilia  attire,  in  his 
right  hand  the  man  carried  a  closed  lantern,  by  the 
light  of  which  he  was  about  to  pursue  his  occupation. 

"Them's a  rum  party,"  mused  Slagg,  as  he  pursued 
his  way,  his  mind  dwelling  on  his  domestic  affairs, 

them  as  ha'  got  our  loom.  If  they're  up  to  much 
good,  I  don't  know." 

He  had  by  this  time  reached  u  spot  where,  in  a  land 
of  recess,  there  was  an  irou  grating  in  the  ground. 
Oyer  this  stood  two  other  men  dressed  like  himself, 
with  the  same  boots  and  fantail  hats,  aud  carrying 
lanterns,  and  these  men  were  quietly  leaning  against  the 
wall,  smoking  short  pipes,  tho  glow  of  which  had  a 
cheerful,  comforting  aspect  in  the  raw  morning.  After 
a  rough  greeting,  Slagg  lit  his  pipe  also,  and  the  three 
Btood  for  a  time,  discoursing  of  matters  interesting  to 
them  in  connection  with  the  drains,  their  condition, 
aud  the  work  to  be  done  in  them. 

"  I'vo  seen  a  many  shores  in  my  time— why,  I've  lived 
in 'cm  nigh  forty  year,"  remarked  one  of  the  speakers. 
"  But  this  'ere  one  licks  'em  all;  it's  in  a  hawful  elate." 

"  So  'tis,"  answered  Slagg. 

"  Why,  what  with  the  gaps  in  the  sides  o'  tho  main 
shore,  and  the  rattle-trap  state  o'  the  openin's  under 
the  houses,  it's  a  mercy  tho  wholo  blessed  lot  don't 
tumble  in  '." 

"  So  'tis,"  responded  Slagg,  puffing  away  at  bin  pipe. 


But  it  was  soon  time  for  talk  to  yield  to  work,  and, 
dangerous  as  they  knew  the  sewer  to  be,  they  did  not 
hesitate  about  it.  They  were  Englishmen —  brave, 
hardy  working  men— and,  like  tho  rest  of  their  class, 
thoy  gave  no  thought  to  danger.  They  had  work  to 
do— that  was  what  they  thought  of.  That  work  must 
be  doue— that  was  their  decision;  danger  or  no  danger, 
it  must  be  done !  This  is  tho  philosophy  of  the  English 
working  man. 

So  in  a  little  time  they  had  taken  up  the  grating,  and 
were  going  down  a  dark,  and  apparently  bottomless 
hole,  up  winch  canio  the  sound  of  flowing  waters.  Tho 
gleam  of  one  of  tho  lamps  disclosed  irou  rings,  driven 
into  two  sides  of  the  square  brick  aperture.  Into  these 
rings  they  had  quickly  inserted  the  toes  of  their  heavy 
boots,  and  by  their  aid  reached  a  passage,  tho  last  man 
pulling  down  tho  trap  above  him. 

The  passage  of  this  side-holo  was  arched  and  very 
low,  so  that  they  had  to  stoop  in  passing  along  it.  At 
the  extremity  were  a  few  steps,  and  when  they  had  de- 
scended these,  tho  meu  wero  standing  in  tho  main 
sower,  knee-deep  iu  its  ever-flowing  water. 

A  strange,  revolting,  awful  place,  that  sewer,  for 
human  beings  to  inhabit! 

As  Slagg  held  aloft  the  lamp  ho  carried,  it  revealed  a 
tunnel,  some  six  feet  in  height,  by  six  iu  width,  gra- 
dually opening  in  ono  direction  and  contracting  iu  tho 
other.  Through  this  flowed  a  stream  of  water,  black 
as  ink,  which  eddied  aud  gurgled  round  tho  legs  of  tho 
men  as  they  stood  in  it. 

"  Tho  water's  low  this  monuV,"  remarked  one  of 
the  men,  who  was  called  Raddle,  as  he  looked  about. 

,  ,S"  m.u;;h ,"10  Oftbet,  my  lad,"  replied  Slagg.  "  I've  a 
ticklish  job  down  here,  and  1  was  bound  to  como  al'oro 
thcro  was  much  force  on." 
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"  Well,"  said  tho  other,  "  if  you  wants  help,  I'm  your 
man ;  if  you  don't,  go  your  way,  and  Jim  and  I'll  go 
oum." 

Thereupon  tho  men  separated,  and  Slagg,  gazing 
back  as  he  stood,  saw  tho  lamps  of  his  companions 
gleam  for  a  few  seconds  down  the  tunnel;  then,  as  they 
came  to  a  turn  in  it,  suddenly  disappear,  as  if  extin- 
guished. 

His  own  course  was  toward  the  upper  and  narrower 
end  of  the  sewer,  and  as  he  went,  his  practised  eye  noted 
the  various  signs  of  dilapidation  presented  to  it ;  and  it 
noted  something  further.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  detect  the  presence  of  an  unusual  amount  of  those 
poisonous  gases  which  are  engendered  in  these  sew*ers, 
and  aro  fatal  to  human  life. 

"Somethin's  wrong,"  he  muttered;  "I  musn't  go 
much  further  this  way ;  there's  choke-damp  up  here,  or 
I'm  a  goodish  bit  out  o'  my  calc'lation." 

Hardly  had  the  words  escaped  the  man's  lips,  when 
the  light  he  carried  was  suddenly  extinguished — a  cer- 
tain sign  of  the  presence  of  foul  gases  in  fatal  abundance. 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  loud  report,  and  he 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  as  if  struck ;  but,  in 
reality,  with  the  experience  of  a  man  well  up  to  his 
work,  and  who  preferred  even  the  black',  ink-like  water 
to  the  terrible,  scathing  and  consuming  fire. 

The  only  chance  of  escape  in  a  calamity  of  the  kind 
which  had  happened — the  ignition  of  the  deadly  gases 
— lay  in  dropping  to  the  bottom  of  the  sewer.  As  he 
lay  there,  Jack  Stagg  looked  up  with  half-closed  eyes; 
and  beheld  a  sight  as  beautiful  as  it  was  fall  of  peril. 
Ho  saw  streams  of  fire  running  along  the  arched  roof  of 
the  sewer,  and  temporarily  illuminating  it ;  then  the 
light  passed  away,  and  he  was  left  in  total  darkness. 

But  on  the  instant  of  tho  dying  out  of  the  light,  Slagg 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  God  help  us  !"  he  exclaimed. 

Yet- he  was  not  struck. 

Tho  precautions  he  had  taken  had  saved  him  from  tho 
effects  of  that  terrible  agent  which  had  blinded,  scorched, 
and  horribly  disfigured  so  many  of  his  follows. 

It  was  not  his  own  peril  which  elicited  that  cry;  it 
arose  only  from  what  the  passing  gloom  of  the  death- 
light  revealed  to  his  gaze. 

As  it  had  swept  over  him,  he  saw — for  his  terrors  did 
not,  ho  felt,  deceive  him — the  body  of  a  man  fall  with  a 
plunge  from  one  of  the  apertures  in  the  side,  into  the 
sewer  itself! 

The  body  was  about  five  feet  distant  from  tho  spot  in 
which  he  was  lying  in  the  darkness  ! 

"  There's  soma  foul  work  here,"  said  Slagg.  "  I've 
found  a  many  things  in  the  shore — babies,  and  dogs, 
and  birds — but  never  a  dead  man.    If  he  is  dead  ?" 

Why  do  we  fear  the  dead  more  than  the  living  ? 

The  thought  that  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  man  lay 
so  near  him  in  tho  dark,  narrow,  loathsome  drain,  filled 
Slagg— brave  as  he  was — with  a  sense  of  terror.  But 
'.lie  idea  that  the  man  he  had  seen  might  live,  awoke 
<iuile  a  different  feeling — ono  which  had  nothing  of 
terror  in  it. 

His  only  impulse  now  was  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and, 
if  possible,  to  save  a  fellow-creature,  who,  if  unused  to 
tho  situation,  or  if  iuscnsible,  must  inevitably  perish  in 
tho  foul  current. 

Raising  himself  up  on  to  his  knees,  the  flushcr  drew 
from  a  little  inner  breast-pocket  a  tin-box,  from  which 
he  contrived,  even  with  his  wet  fingers,  to  extract  a 
match.  This  he  also  succeeded  in  lighting ;  thus  demon- 
strating to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  foul  gas  had  in 
its  explosion  freed  itself  and  passed  away.  To  light  the 
lamp  was  the  next  step ;  and  this  having  been  accom- 
plished, tho  man  advanced  slowly  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  had  seen  the  body  falling,  then  raising  his 
la-rip,  looked  down. 

In  tho  water  at  his  feet  there  lay,  sure  enough,  the 
body  of  a  human  being,  which  had,  however,  so  fallen 
that  the  head  was  propped  against  the  side  of  the  drain, 
and  above  the  black  stream  which  flowed  beneath  it,  but 
which  at  that  early  hour  was  of  no  particular  depth.* 

"  Eh  ?  but  it's  all  over  with  us,  I'm  afcared,"  mused 
Slagg,  as  he  bent  down  and  held  tho  light  so  that  its 
raj  s  fell  tipon  the  pale  face  of  the  man.  "  He's  a  young 
fellow,  too,  and  a  handsome  face,  for  all  that  it's  wan 
and  deathy,  and  dabbled  with  blood.  There's  been  a 
murder  here,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Jack — a  crack  on  the 
head  and  a  heave  down  tho  drain.    That's  done  it !" 

Raising  his  lamp  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  the 
mm  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  spot  on  which  he  stood, 
so  ai  to  assure  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  it 
again  in  case  of  need. 

,  T  's  the  very  spot  for  it,"  he  said ;  "  here's  the  side 
cf  the  sewer  broke  away  towards  the  top — a  cart-load  o' 
bricks  gone,  maybe— and  that  leaves  a  great  gap.  It 
was  out  o'  that  gap  I  see  him  tumble  ;  but  let's  see  how 
ho  got  into  it." 

Siepping  back  as  far  as  he  could,  Slagg  caused  the 
light  of  tho  lantern  to  penetrate  the  gap,  as  lie  called  it, 
:  118  then  perceived  that  an  almost  perpendicular  drain, 
(  ■uiuiuuicating  with  a  house  above,  had  tumbled  to 
i  o,  so  that  there  now  remained  nothing  but  a  few 
lex  ■•'  bricks  between  the  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the 
(Sense — which  was  too  far  up  for  him  to  sec — and  the 
main  sewer. 


*  Tln-re  is  a  stream  of  impure  water  constantly  latrine 
through  i'j<*  sowcra  of  London  ;  but  it  is  at  its  greatest  depth 
during  the  Cay,  say  from  ten  until  evening. 


"  Nothing  was  easier,"  ho  mused,  as  he  made  this  dis- 
covery ;  "  they'd  only  to  pitch  him  down,  and  here  he 
fell.  Of  course  he's  dead.  There  was  the  blow  on  the 
head — there  was  the  fall — and  here's  the  slush ;  all  on 
'em  enough  to  do  for  him.  Now,  what's  to  be  done 
with  'un  ?" 

It  was  easy  to  ask  the  question ;  but  not  so  easy 
to  give  a  practical  reply.  Tho  way  out  of  the  sower  was 
free  enough  to  honest  Jack;  but  it  became  difficult 
when  ho  had  to  support  the  burden  of  a  dead  body. 
The  narrow  shaft,  with  the  rings  for  ladders,  was  hardly 
calculated  for  that  sort  of  work.  Still  he  felt  that  tho 
trial  must  be  made ;  and  his  first  step  was  to  endeavour 
to  attract  the  attention  of  his  companions.  Their  names, 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  echoed  and  re-echoed 
along  the  gloomy  tunnel ;  but  there  was  no  response. 

"  Werry  good,"  remarked  the  brave  fellow  at  length, 
"  there's  to  bo  no  help — that's  settled.  Now,  to  do  it 
myself." 

With  which  sound,  practical  resolution,  he  lifted  the 
body  out  of  the  water,  and  taking  it  upon  his  back  like 
a  sack  of  meal,  staggered  and  stumbled  along  over  the 
uneven  bottom,  and  splashing  as  he  went,  until  he  had 
retraced  his  way  to  the  point  where  the  few  steps 
afforded  an  ascent  to  the  passage  leading  direct  to  the 
side- entrance  shaft. 

"  Now,  if  I  can  get  a  rope,"  said  Slagg,  panting  with 
the  exertion  cf  carrying  the  body  in  a  stooping  position, 
"I  can  have  him  up,  and  I  spose  I'd  best  tako  hiru 
home.    It's  nearest,  and  Jenny  won't  care — bless  her!" 

It  was  some  time  before  the  rope  could  be  obtained; 
and  during  that  interval  tho  body  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft  undisturbed,  and  showing  no  signs  of  life.  At 
length  Jack  Slagg  reappeared,  and  having  descended 
the  shaft,  fastened  the  rope  under  the  arm-pits  of  the 
young  man,  and  succeeded,  after  great  labour,  in  drag- 
ging him  to  the  surface. 

There  still  Remained  the  task  of  conveying  the  body 
homo ;  and  ho  waited  for  some  time  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  assistance  from  some  casual  passer-by.  But  it 
was  still  early  morning :  the  light  was  still  grey  and 
doubtful,  and  the  streets  were  quite  deserted.  There 
appeared  nothing  for  it  but  sell-reliance ;  and  taking 
up  his  burden  once  more,  the  good  fellow  proceeded 
towards  his  home. 

On  the  way  he  had  time  to  think  over  the  strange  and 
awful  nature  of  the  occurrence.  The  more  ho  thought 
of  it,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed,  and  the  very  modo  of  its  accomplishment 
seemed  clear  to  him. 

Suddenly  a  very  obvious  question,  which  until  that 
moment  had  not  presented  itself,  flashed  across  his 
mind. 

"  To  what  house  did  that  drain  belong?"  ho  asked 
himself,  pausing  both  mentally  and  bodily  for  a  reply. 

"  Let's  see,"  he  resumed.  "  That's  No.  2  branch. 
'Tisnt  Mitre-street:  Crosier-street  runs  to  the  left: 
Missal-street  hasn't  no  drain  in  it — why,  as  I  live,  that 
must  have  been  the  wery  corner  I'm  comin'  to.  Dang 
it,  yes;  I'm  daft  not  to  ha'  thought  on  it  afore — that's 
the  wery  drain  as  was  reported  last  Juno,  and  this  poor 
chap's  been  mado  away  with — at  the  Locker !" 

Although  ho  well  knew  the  despera  te  character  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  the  idea  of  this  out- 
rage fairly  staggered  the  poor  fellow.  Why,  the  Locker 
backed  upon  his  own  house !  His  wife  and  himself 
might  have  heard  the  blow  dealt,  and  the  shriek  of  the 
victim,  as  they  lay  in  their  bed ! 

It  was  something  horrible  to  think  of;  yet  he  could 
not  help  thinking  of  it,  especially  as  ho  reached  the 
Locker,  and  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  up  at  it  before 
he  turned  into  his  own  street. 

The  house  looked  as  usual ;  all  the  blinds  were  drawn 
down  at  the  upper  windows,  and  apparently  tho  in- 
mates slept  in  innocent  peace  and  security. 

"Nobody'd  think  there'd  been  a  murder  there,"  ex- 
claimed Slagg,  as  he  passed  on. 

As  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  the  silence  of  the 
early  morning  was  disturbed  by  a  sound  certaiuly  un- 
usual at  that  time  and  place.  It  was  the  sound  of  wheels, 
as  if  a  vehicle  was  advancing  with  great  rapidity. 

Slagg's  first  impulse  was  to  retreat,  so  as  to  avoid 
questionings  for  which,  at  that  moment,  he  was  hardly 
prepared;  but  while  he  hesitated,  tho  approaeing  ve- 
hicle, which  was  going  to  the  westward  through  a  net- 
work of  intricate  streets,  turned  sharply  round  the 
corner  by  the  Locker,  and  the  sewer-cleaner  saw  that 
it  was  a  small  brougham  drawn  by  a  whito  horse  which 
was  rolling  past  him. 

The  brougham  passed  so  near  that  its  occupant' could 
distinctly  see,  by  tho  light  of  the  lamps,  the  figure  of  a 
man,  bearing  a  lifeless  body  upon  his  shoulders.  See- 
ing this,  ho  cried  out,  "  Stop  !  and  almost  before  the 
horses  had  obeyed  the  rein,  the  door  of  the  brougham 
was  thrown  open,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  stepped 
into  the  street. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  A  body,"  replied  Slagg,  shortly. 

"  What  do  you  call  a  body  ?  Is  it  a,  dead  man  you 
are  carrying  ?'' 

"Yes." 

"  How  came  you  with  him?" 
"  Found  him  in  the  shore." 
"  You  found  that  man  dead  in  the  sewer?" 
"  I  did." 

"How  came  lie  there?" 
"  He  was  chucked  there. 


"  Thrown  there  ?   He  has  been  murdered,  then  ?" 

That's  about  the  size  of  it ! " 
"And  are  you  sure  he  is  dead?" 
"  Well,  he  don't  speak,  and  he  don't  kick." 
"  Stay  !    Whore  are  you  taking  him  ?" 
"  To  my  own  house." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  the  old  gentlemen.  "  Fol- 
low us  with  the  brougham,  Smithers;  I  must  see  to  the 
bottom  of  this." 

A  few  minutes  found  the  party  in  the  house  we  have 
already  entered,  and  the  body  found  in  the  sewers  out- 
stretched, by  direction  of  tho  strange  gentleman,  upon 
the  bed  in  the  room  taken,  for  an  indefinite  period,  by 
Messrs.  Lincoln  and  St.  George. 

Over  tho  body  tho  old  gentleman  bent  for  the  next 
hour,  during  which  time  both  Slagg  aud  his  wife — for 
Jenny  had  been  roused  to  this  work  of  humanity — wero 
busily  engaged  in  obeying  his  directions. 

What  those  directions  were  we  need  not  particu- 
larise; it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they  were  given 
by  an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
that  his  name  was — Sir  John  Fenmore  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BLOOD-MONEY. 

At  tho  top  of  a  five-storied  house  in  Westminster, 
which  might  once  have  been  inhabited  by  a  nobleman, 
but  was  now  a  lodging-house  of  tire  lowest  class,  there 
was  a  garret  with  a  six-feet  squaro  floor,  lean-to  walls, 
and  a  dormer  window. 

The  only  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room  were  a 
staw  bed  laid  upon  the  floor,  aud  a  rush -bottomed 
chair. 

Though  it  was  yet  early  in  the  evening,  the  bed  was 
occupied.  A  man  lay  stretched  at  full  length  upon  it, 
covered  with  a  horse-rug  aud  an  old  coat — a  man  so 
tall  that  his  feet  protruded  beyond  tho  covering,  and 
were  thrust  into  a  little  heap  of  hay,  which  appeard  to 
have  been  placed  ther»  for  the  purpose. 

In  this  man,  with  his  matted  black  hair,  his  stubbly 
chin,  aud  his  rough,  bare  chest,  it  was  easy  to  recog- 
nise the  giant  f  requenter  of  the  Locker,  who  was  called 
"  Steve;"  and,  had  other  proofs  of  identity  been  want- 
ing, a  strong  one  was  famished  in  the  tact  that  one 
arm — that  through  the  fleshy  part  of  which  St.  George 
had  sent  the  bullet, — was  hung  in  a  sling  formed  of 
stockings,  evidently  taken  off  and  knotted  together 
for  the  purpose  when  the  giant  retired  to  bed. 

Trifles  often  speak  volumes;  and  there  was  a  signifi- 
cance in  the  smart,  sailor-like  knot  with  which  these 
stocking's  were  united — it  spoke  of  the  early  life  which 
the  man  had  spent  at  sea,  and  which  had  formed  by  far 
the  most  reputable  part  of  his  career. 

That  career  would  have  filled  a  big  book.  He  had 
sailed  round  the  world — had  been  seven  times  ship- 
wrecked— once  nearly  cooked  by  cannibals— once  triced 
up  for  shooting,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  mutiny.  These 
and  a  thousand  other  perils  passed,  Long  Steve,  as  he 
was  known  among  his  shipmates  (his  name  was  Stephen 
Lynn),  had  re-turned  to  England,  disgraced  for  iusubor- 
nation,  and  had  landed  at  Liverpool,  possessed  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a -flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
canvas  trousers. 

Of  the  next  five  years  of  his  life,  four  years,  seven 
months,  and  two  days,  wei-e  spent  in  testing  the  ac- 
comodation of  her  Majesty's  various  gaols. 

Wearied  by  tho  monotony  of  this  existence,  Long 
Steve  had  then  enlisted — had  headed  a  barrack-riot — hail 
broken  into  the  officers'  quarters — had  deserted — had 
been  caught,  imprisoned,  and  branded  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  red  D — had  committed  every  oflouce  which  can 
disgrace  a  soldier,  an4  had  finally  been  drummed  out 
of  his  regiment. 

Hair  prison-cropped,  a  scored  back,  that  hideous  D, 
and  a  red  coat  without  buttons — thoy  had  been  ignomi- 
niously  torn  off — are  poor  personal  adornments  with 
which  to  begin  the  world  afresh.  So  Long  Steve  found. 
He  tried  begging ;  but  who  would  give  to  him  ?  He 
tried  pocket-picking  ;  but  the  world  fought  so  shy  of  a 
man  who  had  viflany  stamped  on  his  aspect  as  plainly  as 
tho  D.  on  his  shoulder,  that  he  couldn't  get  near  enough 
to  a  pocket  to  pick  it.  In  his  utter  extremity  aud  star- 
vation, a  bright  idea  struck  him — he  resolved  to  work  ! 
Work,  indeed !  Even  the  curse  of  Adam  was  not  for 
him,  as  he  but  too  quickly  found.  "  I  will  break  stones 
for  you,"  he  had  said  to  the  relieving-officer  of  a  pari  di. 
"  You'll  get  your  head  broken  if  you  stay  here,"  !fad 
been  the  answer.  "  But  where  am  I  to  go?"  tho1 
starving  wretch  had  demanded.  "  To  the  devil !"  had 
been  the  reply.  That  very  day  he  tried  to  tal.o  that 
grim  official  at  his  word— he  threw  himself  into  the 
Thames. 

That, strangely  enough,  saved  his  life.  Society,  which 
would  not  let  him  live,  was  equally  resolved  that  ho 
should  not  die.  So  ho  was  dragged  out  of  the  cold' 
water,  and  filled  with  hot  brandy,  and  restored  to  life, 
and  sent  to  prison  for  preferring  drowning  to  stana' 
tion. 

From  that  point  single  words  will  indicate  his  eoftrsS 
— bully,  housebreaker,  gs.roU.cr,  coiner,  and  now— for* 
the  first  time,  as  it  happened — m-imleivr ! 

It  was  over  this  last  stage  of  Isu  existence  that  he. 
reflected,  a3  he  sprawled  upon  tho  bed  in  his  gloomy' 
garret. 

Not  that  ho  regarded  it  with  reniw.;C— not  that  itj 
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Sled  the  air  with  demons,  and  changed  the  shadows 
inte  grinning  fiends  :  oh  no .'  his  thoughts,  were  not  of 

th«  aims,  bat  of  its  results — not  of  what  he  had  done, 
hit  of  what  it  wcuid  bring  iiim. 

"There's  a  mystery  about  this  business,"  he  mut- 
tered, "that  I  don't  jestly  understand.  \v  uv  should  a 
feller  come  in  one  ship,  and  Bead  his  toga  and*  tilings  in 
another  as  doesn't  come  till  aiter  he's  been  here  some 
days?  And  what  an  infernal  take-in  it  is.  tod — ail  .las 
moaey  in  bank-bills,  that  it  'ad  been  a  safe  four  vears 


tfacs 


M  lay  a  bunch  oi 
pip*,  black  wi 


bis  cap,  which  lay  upon  the 
little  heap  of  property,  over 
There  was  a  heavy  silver 
in  pieces,  as  if  it  had  snapped 
rearer's  neek.  There  was  a 
tl  worn,  a  piece  of  twine  sup- 
jinal  fastening.  There  was  a 
J  worn  and  greasy.  Beside 
s,  rusted  as  if  with  blood,  a 
rooking,  and  a  paper  which 
senges,  bat  which,  from  the 
;  it  aside  for  the  pocket-hook, 

>ok,  Long  Steve  drew  from  it 
combined,  and  brooded  over 


1  with  an  oath,  " why  can't  they  do 
;rs?  I  can  worry  iLey  out.  Here's 
perial,'  and  here  s  A-n-g-l-o — what's 
t  A-u-a —  I  see,  that's  '  Australia,' 
tr  when  I  seo  him  'thout  spelling. 
,'  that  Tre  spelt  sfore,  and  '  Mr. ;' 
osc  lagjagc  is  it  thut  is  on  board  the 
have  let  old  Flood  see  these  papers, 
9m  on  the  sly.  He  d  have  run  'em 
e  made  him  go  shares  alterwarus. 
ow  ;  tog  I  can't  make  out  what  goods 


still  pored  at 


jbc  on  a  was  ascending  tlie  stairs 


s  were 
's  cap 


ined 
vhat 


lere  i" 


bed  was 

round  as 
failing  to 


spect  was 
<i  on  the 
lio  river, 
ur  Koo<l." 
>wk-d  the 
Didn't  I 


ou  wcrcn  t 
Hit  you  say 


Stave,  f  citt've  had  a  Lad  hurt  I  'You've  broken 

it*  to  too  ?  'TWtyour  arm,"  growled 

far/ bad?''  il»e  peni.tUd.   "Have  yoa  seen 

irt  tjevil!  *  replied  ot'ive.  "  I  don't  want  no 
J  ain't  broke  |  it's  only  u  sera  .eh,  it  '11  bo  right 
a  d.»y  or  two." 

Ul  of  that,"  arwwored  the  won.au,  ;.i*nifi. 
.  he  demanded. 

»•  in  tfttaa  days  there  will  be  a  job  for  you,  if 
rniWi  fay,  i'Ui , "  he  said.  "  You  loft  mo 


"  First  or  last,  I'll  know  it,  or  you  don't  leave  this 
room  alive,"  interrupted  the  ruffian. 

And  again  Lis  eyes  wandered  in  search  of  some 
missile  with  which  to  give  due  force  to  his  threats. 

"As  you  like,"  saia  the  woman,  with  assumed  care- 
lessness ;  "  but  now,  my  time  is  short,  and  what  I've  to 
say  is  to  your  advantu  ,c." 

"  Not  to  yourn — eh  r 

"  Not  to  mine.  I've  only  promised  to  make  the  bar- 
pain  with  you;  when  it's  made  you'll  do  the  rest. 
There's  a  ship  comes  into  harbour  on  Friday  from  Aus- 
tralia.   l:s  called  the  Peewit  " 

"  The  devil !"  cried  Steve ;  "  how  do  you  know  that  ? 
Who  told  you  ?" 

™  Pr'ap3  I  read  it  in  the  papers,"  answered  the 
woman  ;*"  but  you  know  it  also,  and  you  didn't  read  it 
in  the  papers  P  she  added. 

"  Well,  maybe  not." 

"You  heard  it  from  one  who's  good  cause  to  know 
it's  the  troth,  and  would  give  something  if  it  wasn't 
true." 

"  What  the  devil  " 

a  Hush  !  The  man  who  told  yon  was  Abel  Flood, 
nis  son  comes  home  in  that  ship,  and  when  he  comes, 
he'll  ask  his  father  a  question  or  two  that  the  old  man 
won't  care  to  answer.    Isn't  it  so  ?" 

"  No,"  shouted  Long  Steve ;  "  it's  a  lie!  Old  Flood's 
mad  with  joy  because  his  boy  comc3  heme  o'  Friday 
— mad  with  joy !  So's  Aladgo,  so's  the  girl — niore's  the 
pity." 

The  girl — what  girl?"  asked  Flora,  with  sudden  in- 
terest. 

"  Why,  her  as  the  young  chap  comes  home  to  marry 
— Kate  Flood,  as  they  call  her — as  purty  a  lass  as  ever 
stepped  i'  shoe-leather." 

'"  Walter  Flood  comes  homo  to  marry  his  cousin?  And 
she's  a  pretty,  winsome  girl ;  and  perhaps  loves  him  ?" 

"  P'raps  she  do ;  but  what's  that  to  you  or  me  ? 
Come,  drive  along.  What's  the  work  ?  And  what's 
the  pay  ?" 

In  the  dim  light  the  man  did  not  perceive  the  spa3m 
which  passed  over  the  face  of  Flora  Hargreavos  at  the 
mention  of  the  young  girl.  It  brought  back  to  her 
mind  the  time  when  she  was  young  and  innocent,  and 
when  she,  too,  loved — passionately,  rapturously  loved — 
the  man  v.  ho  had  won  her  heart  only  to  crush  it  beneath 
his  heel. 

And  now,  at  his  bidding,  she  was  about  to  stamp  out 
the  life's  happiness  of  that  young  creature  as  completely 
as  her  own  had  been  destroyed. 

'*One  minute,"  she  said,  speaking  with  an  effort; 
"  is  there  nothing  to  dash  the  joy  of  the  father  ?  No 
monev  settlement  which  it  will  bo  hard  for  him  to 
meet  Y" 

"  No,"  replied  Steve,  promptly. 
"  You  know  that '(" 
"  Yes." 

Surprised  at  the  promptness  with  which  the  man 
denied  what  liarry  Lincoln  had  so  confidently  surmised 
Flora  gradually  slid  from  tho  chair  on  which  she  had 
been  seated,  so  as  to  bring  herself  nearer  to  tho  car  of 
the  man  on  the  bed. 

As  she  did  so,  her  foot  slightly  misplaced  the  cap 
which  Long  Steve  had  thrown  over  his  guilty  earnings, 
and  her  quick  eye  detected  that  it  concealed  something 
She  did  not,  however,  uppear  to  notice  this. 

"  Steve,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  little  raisod  above  a 
whiaj>er,  "you  maybe  right;  but  there's  others  iute 
rested  in  this  boy's  return  beside  old  Flood  and — and — 
tho  girl." 

"  Likely,"  was  his  only  reply. 

*•  In  n  word,  Walter  Flood  must  never  land  in  Eng. 
land.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

Steve  looked  up  in  geuuine  astonishment. 

"  Hnt,  in  threo  days,"  he  said,  "  the  ship  " 

"  Will  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour.  You  will  bo  there. 
You  will  board  her.  Yon  will  watch  your  opportunity. 
A  dr  icrged  glass  of  wine— a  narrow  plank  in  the  fog — 
twenty  chances  may  servo  your  purpose ;  but  if-  he 
should  land,  follow  him,  woylny  him,  garolto  him— any- 
thing you  choose — so  that  ho  never  reaches  the  Locker 
alive/ 

"  And  tlio  price  ?"  asked  Stove,  coolly. 
E  loi  a  whispered  in  his  car.  i 
"Not  enough,"  he  said. 
"  You  decline,  then?" 
"  Sot  that  prico— yes." 
"  What  if  it  is  doubled  ?" 

Ho  he'd  out  his  hand,  and  tho  woman  laid  her  little, 
whito  fingers  in  his  broad  palm.  A  shako  of  tho  hand 
concluded  the  bargain. 

liut  yon  haven't  said  who  it's  for?"  exclaimed 

Steve. 

"For  mo,"  replied  Flora,  laughing,  and  raising  her- 
self to  her  foot.  "  Yra  will  receive  hnlf  tho  monoy  as 
you  go  on  board,  hnlf  mm  n  the  job  is  done,  nnd  bot  h 
from  nn  unknown  hand." 

Soon  after  the  woman  left,  having  given  Steve  money, 
and  promised  to  bribe  Homo  on©  in  tlio  house  to  Ottawa 
to  his  wants.  But  alio  did  not  quit,  tho  room  before  sho 
Imd  furtiv.ly  drawn  ono  scrap  of  paper  from  beneath 
UM  cap  which  covered  all  tho  man's  wcultb,  and  had 
lecrrted  it  in  her  dretu. 

" 'i.'lierc  m  koiii  jthing  inyrttcrionH  in  the  Conduct  of 
tii  i  (fl  int,"  she  muttered  as  sho  loft  tho  house;  "  ho 
had  evidently  lomethirig  concealed  under  his  cap— tliia 


By  the  light  from  the  ever-open  door  of  the  houso' 

she  examined  tho  scrap  of  paper,  which  bore  a  stamp, 
and  had  evidently  formed  part  of  a  receipt  for  money. 
The  receipt  appeared  to  have  been  torn  in  two,  and  tho 
only  words  now  visible  wore — 

"  August ,23rd,  186— '  ....  ved  of  .  :  . 
.  .  t.  Flood  .  .  .  pounds  .  .  count  .  .  . 
.   .  orge." 

While  she  was  in  tho  act  of  considering  what  theso 
words  might  mean,  Flora  looked  up  and  saw  Barry  Lin- 
coln passing  the  door,  under  an  umbrella,  which  a  heavy 
rain  rendered  anything  but  superfluous.  » 

"  What  have  you  there  ?"  he  asked,  suspiciously,  per- 
ceiving the  paper. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered ;  "  a  fragment  of  somo  bill 
which  I  picked  up  on  the  stairs." 

And  screwing  it  up,  sho  imitated  the  action  of  throw- 
ing  it  away,  while  in  reality  she  thrust  it  up  the  sleeve 
of  her  dress. 

"  Well  t "  asked  Barry,  anxiously,  as  she  took  his  arm, 
"  vou  have  made  all  right  ?" 
""Yes." 

"  He  has  consented  to  do  it.  and  for  tho  price  ?" 
"  For  the  double  sum."   I  ' 

"  Good.  We  had  better  stand  in  the  shelter  of  this 
church  till  the  rain  blows  over,  and  then  " 

He  looked  up  as  ho  spoke  from  the  still  lovely  face  of 
tho  fallen  woman,  attracted  by  the  approach  of  a  couple 
of  children  (a  boy  carrying  a  girl  on  his  back),  when  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  small,  grated  window  of  a  house, 
through  which  two  eyes  appeared,  watching  him. 

He  could  not  mistake  those  eyes. 

They  wero  those  of  old  Samson,  the  porter  at  the 
houso  in  the  Haymarkot. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRIEND    OR  FOE? 

"  Two  days  more,  nnd  Walter  will  bo  hero  !" 

Tho  heart  of  Janet  Flood  fluttered  like  a  bird  beat- 
ing against  tlio  wires  of  its  cage,  a3  she  uttered  theso 
words. 

It  was  evening,  aud  she  was  seated  before  tho  fire  in 
her  littlo  sitting-room,  surrounded  by  every  comfort, 
yet  sad  of  heart,  wretched,  and  desolate. 

In  the  thought  to  which  she  had  given  utterance  lay 
her  only  hope  and  comfort. 

"  lie  will  be  here,"  she  repeated ;  "  and  yet  I  tremble, 
in  spite  of  myself,  at  his  coining  to  Ibis  house.  Pea* 
hips  what  happeued  last  night  may  have  saved  him. 
Ah  !  how  the  cold  shudder  comes  over  me,  as  I  think  of 
that !  Is  it  possible,  great  Heaven ! — is  it  possible,  that 
the  innocent  man  who  ventured  into  this  den  was  mur- 
dured!" 

A  cold  chill  crept  through  tho  veins  of  tho  poor  girl 
at  the  mere  thought. 

"  That  my  uncle  has  robbed  Walter  of  tho  money  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  id  but  too  certain  ;  but  would  he 
nave  dared  to  einbrue  his  hands  in  blood  to  save  him- 
self from  the  consequences  ?  Oh,  no — no  !  Walter  is 
his  own  son.  Ho  is  young,  generous,  noble-hearted ! 
lie  v.u  ild  have  forgiven  even  a  greater  wrong  than  tho 
squandering  of  his  life's  savings.  Surely  they  might 
havo  trusted  to  him,  aud  have  known  that  they  had  only 
to  confess  to  be  forgiven  1" 

It  will  be  seen  that  Janet  did  not  try  to  deceive  her- 
self upon  ono  point.  That  a  crime  of  some  kind  had 
been  ei.ininitted  beneath  that  roof  she  could  not  doubt. 
It  might  have  been  only  robbery,  attended  with  a  ucces- 
sury  degree  of  violence;  but  tho  more  sho  thought 
over  it,  the  stronger  grew  her  conviction  that  tho  moro 
terrible  crime  of  murder  had  been  perpetrated. 

To  her  pure  and  innocent  mind,  the  very  idea  of  such 
an  outrage  beneath  that  roof  rendered  it  intolerable  to 
her. 

tints  sho  counted  tho  hours,  tho  minutcf,  until 

Walter  should  come ;  she  turned  over  in  hor  mind  all 
the  dangers  and  perils  which  might  delay  him,  aud  tho 
probability  of  the  ship's  arrival  beforo  or  after  its  stated 
time.  Sho  also  brooded  over  a  question  still  moro  im- 
portant, and  upon  which  sho  longed  for  council  and  ad- 
vice. 

"Ought  she  to  betray  to  Walter  her  knowledge  of 
liis  father's  treachery,  and  of  what  had  passed  on  tho 
terrible  night  of  tho  stranger's  niri\al  '<"  ■ 

That  was  her  difficulty. 

Stern  duty,  and,  moro  than  (hat,  consideration  for 
Wall  or  himself,  urged  her  to  mako  the  disclosuro ;  but 
it  was  u  hard,  cruel  thing  for  her  to  turn  against  thoso 
who  had  certainly  performed  their  duty  well  nnd  faith-' 
fully  toward  her,  and  to  denounce  to  a  son  his  own 
father  and  hia  own  mother,  as  robbera  and  murderers! 

Absorbed  in  painful  reflection  ovdr  this  matter,  Janet 
■at  gudne  long  and  lixedly  at  the  glowing  coals  in  tho 
grate  before  her.  The  gloom  of  tho  winter's  evening 
dock)  nod  into  the  hue  ot  night  ns  alio  thus  sat ;  but  sho 
did  not  hoed  the  shadows  dosing  around  hor. 

At  length,  disturbed  l>y  a  creaking  of  tho  floorj  tho 
■tartad  and  looked  ap.  To  her  surprise,  the  door  of  tho 

room  wir;  open,  and  (iladgo  flood  stood  in  tho  gloom — 
(Let  ey<  ;  vimble  in  tho  light  of  tho  fire,  which  fell  upon 
"  em— gazing  at  tho  young  girl. 

"  Yon  here,  aunt!"  cried  .lunot,  with  a  start;  "I  did 
not  hear  you  open  the  door." 

"Didn't  you,  child  ?"  replied  I  ho  woman,  with  evident 
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embarrassment  ;  "  I  thought  not ;  you  seemed  all  of  a 
muse." 
"  True ;  I  was  thinking." 

"  Ah  !  deary  me,  Janet,"  returned  the  woman,  comiug 
and  seating  herself  by  her  niece's  side,  "  when  ain't  you 
a-thinking.  It'll  be  a  blessed  think,  goodness  knows, 
when  my  poor  boy  comes  home,  for  if  ever  there  was  a 
gal  as  had  her  head  turned  for  love,  it's  you." 

"  I'm  very  foolish,  I  daresay,"  replied  Janet,  meekly ; 
"  but  I'm  anxious,  and  I  can  t  help  it.  Hear  how  the 
wind  raves,  auut — here  in  this  inland  place  ;  and  think 
of  the  storms  on  the  coast  and  the  wrecks  we've  heard  of 
— think  of  it ;  and  you  won't  wonder  that  I  can't  get  the 
thought  of  Walter  tossing  about  on  the  dark  seas  out  of 
my  mind.  Not  a  night  comes  but  I  dream  that  some- 
iluug's  happened  to  him.  Sometimes  he's  drowned—" 

"  No,  no,  Heaven  help  him !"  cried  the  mother. 

":  Sometimes  the  ship  is  on  fire,  and  I  see  him  burn- 
ing  " 

Don't,  Janet — don't !"  interposed  the  woman. 

"  And  then  again,  he  is  ashore,  and  is  waylaid  and 
mui  dered !" 

Madge  Flood  started  to  her  feet. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who's  put  these  notions  into 
your  head  ?"  she  cried.  "  Ha!  you've  heard  something 
— seen  something  !  'Tisn't  true  that  you  walk  in  your 
sleep,  you  " 

She  stopped. 

In  her  intensity  of  feeling  she  had  clasped  her  brown, 
rough  hand  round  the  delicate  arm  of  the  young  girl — 
now  it  dropped  to  her  side. 

"  What  should  I  have  heard  or  seen,  aunt  ?"  asked 
Janet,  no  less  excited  than  the  woman  before  her,  but 
deadly  pale  and  cold.  "  Surely  nothing  has  happened  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  woman,  quietly,  "  nothing ;  but 
there  was  a  rumour  of  a  wrecked  ship,  and  I  thought 
you  might  have  heard  the  news,  and — and — I  am  his 
mother,  J anet,  and  I  loved  him  before  you  was  born." 

The  change  of  feeling  in  the  woman  was  painful  to 
witness  :  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she  re-seated 
herself,  and  clasped  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Janet  tried  to  pity  her. 

In  her  sympathetic  heart,  she  tried  to  realise  all  that 
the  mother  felt,  to  feel  with  her,  and  to  weep  as  she 
wept. 

But  with  the  impulse  which  prompted  her  to  throw 
her  arms  about  Madge  Flood's  neck,  and  to  console  her 
in  her  grief,  there  rose  up  another  and  an  overpowering 
feeling.  She  thought  of  that  night,  of  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  it,  of  the  dark  crime  which  she  shuddered 
in  believing  it  had  witnessed ;  and  her  nature  shrank 
from  the  mother  of  her  lover — shrank,  as  purity  and  in- 
nocence could  but  shrink  from  contact  with — a  mur- 
deress ! 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  profound  silence.  It 
was  Madge  Flood  who  interrupted  it. 

"  I  do  so  love  the  boy !"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  And  in  two  days,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  you  will 
clasp  him  in  your  arms." 

In  spite  of  herself,  the  thought  of  that  embrace  made 
Janet  shiver. 

"  In  two  days  !"  repeated  the  mother,  but  it  was  in  a 
tone  of  apprehension  rather  than  of  rapture. 

"  They  will  soon  pass,"  said  Janet,  "  and  then  — — " 

Madge  looked  round  uneasily  from  side  to  side,  drew 
herself  nearer  to  the  girl,  and  sat  so  that  she  could  read 
every  line  of  the  fair  young  face  on  which  the  firelight 
shone  so  pleasantly. 

"  Janet,"  she  then  said,  in  a  half- whisper,  "  I  pray  to 
the  Lord  as  I  may  be  in  my  grave  before  the  day  comes, 
nigh  as  it  is !" 

"  Why — why  ?  Oh,  this  is  terrible  !"  exclaimed  Janet, 
trembling  violently. 

"Because — because — oh,  I  must  tell  somebody.  I 
can't  keep  it  here — always  here !"  She  put  her  hand 
upon  her  heart  as  she  spoke.  "  I  must  out  with  it :  and 
better  to  you  than  to  strangers.  You've  guessed  it, 
maybe,  a'ready :  and  you'll  stand  by  us,  and  take  our 
part,  won't  you,  Janet  ?" 

The  young  girl  did  not  reply. 

Her  face  was  stiff,  and  her  lips  quivered  at  the  thought 
of  the  revelation  about  to  be  made  to  her. 

"Abel  didn't  go  to  hurt  his  own  boy,"  continued 
Madge,  abruptly,  "  which  he's  his  father,  and  has  all  a 
father's  feelings  along  of  him ;  but  we  was  so  pressed, 
and  a  great  temptation  was  throw'd  in  his  way,  and  as 
the  money  was  lyin'  idle——" 

"  Of  what  money  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  Janet,  re- 
lieved at  finding  that  it  was  of  money  only  that  her 
aunt  was  speaking. 

"  Why,  of  the  thousand  pounds  Walter  sent  home  to 
his  father  years  ago,  to  be  saved  for  him  agin  his  return. 
You  didn't  know  of  it,  in  course — nobody  did ;  but  it 
come,  and  I  say  temptation  come  with  it,  and  Abel 
risked  it,  wfcich  he'd  no  business  to  ha'  touched  a  far- 
thing of  it,  and  " 

"  And  lost  it  ?" 

"  Yes — every  penny,  Janet,  every  penny,  and  got  him- 
self over  head  and  ears  in  trouble  into  the  bargain; 
and  now  Walter's  comin'  home,  and  what  will  he  say — 
what  will  he  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  Walter  is  kind  and  generous.  He  will  hear  you, 
and  understand  your  motives,  and  he'll  forgive  you — I 
am  sure  he  will. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  woman,  "  he's  like  all  the  Floods. 
He's  that  hot  and  fiery,  there's  no  knowin'  what  he'll 
iio  in  bis  rage.  Only  for  sure  he'll  never  speak  to  me, 


or  look  a  kind  look  at  me,  or  call  me  'mother'  as  he 
used  to  do — and  I  am  his  mother,  Janet ;  and  'tis  hard, 
oh,  'tis  hard  to  bear !" 

Again  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  Janet  felt  her  eyes 
swimming  with  water;  yet  sho  had  no  word  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  woman.  Horror  of  her  raised  a 
barrier  which  she  could  not  pass,  and  she  sat  tremblingly 
waiting  to  hear  more — to  hear  that  confessed,  at  the 
very  thought  of  which  her  blood  ran  cold. 

But  Madge  did  not  speak. 

This  silence  became  at  length  intolerable,  and  then — 
by  a  strange  fascination  approaching  what  she  most 
dreaded — Janet  asked — 

"  But  have  you  done  nothing  to  make  good  the  wrong, 
and  to  satisfy  Walter  ?" 

"  Done !  what  should  we  do  ?"  asked  the  woman,  in  a 
sharp  suspicious  tone.  "  How  should  we  raise  the 
money  ?  There's  never  a  customer  darkens  these  doors 
as  could  help  us  to  it,  or  would  if  they  could.  It's  a 
poor  place,  this,  and  it's  got  a  bad  name,  Janet,  worse 
than  you  know  of;  and  none  but  the  low  and  wicked 
come  anigh  us.  And  for  sure  there's  been  a  deal  o' 
wickedness  done  here  in  the  old  times,  or  the  place 
wouldn't  be  haunted  as  it  is." 

"  Haunted !"  cried  the  young  girl,  with  surprise. 

"As  sure  as  you're  sittin'  in  your  chair,  Janet,"  re- 
plied the  other;  "  haven't  you  never  heard  noises  in  the 
night,  voices  and  slammin  o'  doors,  cries  as  if  people 
was  bein' — put  away,  and  crashes  as  if  things  was 
fallin'  through  the  floors,  and  " 

"  I  have  heard  such  sounds,"  interrupted  Janet. 

"  And  you  thought  they  was  real  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  You  thought,"  cried  Madge,  anxiously,  "that  there 
was  goin's  on  in  the  house  that  there  didn't  ought  to 
be,  and  that  your  uncle  and  me—  Why,  gracious,  the 
girl's  fainted !" 

It  was  true. 

At  last  the  purpose  of  this  interview  had  come  to 
light.  The  woman's  feelings  had  prompted  her  to  speak 
of  her  son,  and  Janet's  quick  sense  told  her  that  her 
real  object  had  been,  first,  to  make  such  a  confession 
with  regard  to  the  money  as  would  account  for  the  con- 
versation which  they  knew  she  had  overheard,  and  next, 
to  attribute  to  supernatural  causes  the  sounds  of  vio- 
lence and  cries  for  help  which  they  but  too  correctly 
surmised  must  have  alarmed  her. 

The  effect  of  this,  cunningly  as  it  was  devised,  was  to 
confirm  Janet's  suspicions  that  some  foul  deed  had 
taken  place  beneath  that  polluted  roof ;  and  the  convic- 
tion thus  brought  home  to  her  over-excited  mind  proved 
too  much,  and  a  sense  of  faintness  suddenly  overcame 
her. 

For  some  time  she  i-emained  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing ;  and  when  at  length  she  began  to  revive,  she 
was  aware  that  two  persons  were  talking  in  the  room. 

"  You  told  her  too  much,"  said  the  voice  of  Abel 
Flood,  toned  down  to  a  whisper. 

"  Indeed,  no !"  replied  Madge,  eagerly. 

"  Was  it  the  hobgoblins  scared  her,  then  ?"  asked  the 
man. 

"  No,  Abel,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "  but,  as  there's  a 
heaven  above  us,  I  do  believe  she  knows!" 

"  Then  there's  only  one  thing  for  it,"  cried  the  other ; 
"  and  the  sooner  she's  got  

"  Hush!  she's  awakin',"  said  Madge  Flood. 

When  Janet  opened  her  eyes,  she  gazed  eagerly  round 
the  apartment ;  but  Abel  Flood  had  quitted  it,  for  what 
fell  purpose  she  shuddered  to  think. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  Madge  left  the  fair  girl  to 
her  own  reflections ;  but  during  that  time  she  did  not 
revert  to  what  had  passed  between  them.  Perhaps  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  blind  Janet 
as  to  the  real  state  of  things ;  or  it  might  have  been 
that  perturbation  at  the  fearful  hint  thrown  out  by  her 
husband  silenced  her. 

No  sooner  did  she  find  herself  alone,  than  Janet  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock,  and  clasping  her  brow  with  both 
hands,  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  in  the  little  room. 

" Oh,  Walter,  Walter !"  she  exclaimed;  "to  what  a 
home  are  you  returning !  From  crime  to  crime,  from 
robbery  to  bloodshed — so  they  have  gone  on ;  and  who 
knows  where  the  end  may  be  ?  Walter  himself,  whom 
they  so  dread  to  meet,  may  perish  treacherously ;  and  I 
— heavens !  do  they  not  already  meditate  my  death  ? 
Perhaps,  Walter,  darling,  we  may  never,  never  meet  !" 

In  her  agony  of  mind,  the  fair  girl  continued  pacing 
the  room,  and  addressing  the  absent  ono  in  distracted 
tones. 

Presently  she  passed  into  the  little  bedroom,  which 
opened  out  of  her  sitting-room,  and  advancing  to  the 
window,  leant  her  hot,  feverish  brow  against  the  cold 
glass. 

It  was  by  this  time  dark  night. 

The  wind  had  sunk  a  little,  and  rain  was  falling.  The 
street  into  which  she  looked  was  utterly  deserted. 

But  as  she  gazed  forth,  it  appeared  to  her  that  she 
could  detect  the  form  of  some  one  crouching  in  the 
gloom  of  an  opposite  doorway.  And  all  doubt  of  this 
was  soon  cleared  up ;  for  as  she  pressed  her  white  face 
against  the  window,  a  man  stepped  forth,  and  looked  up 
towards  her. 

There  was  sufficient  light  from  the  gas  over  the  door 
of  the  Locker  for  her  to  see  this,  and  also  to  note,  that 
as  the  man  looked  up,  he  made  signs  to  her  to  open  the 
window. 

At  first  she  hesitated. 


"  No  one,  surely,"  she  said,  "  can  have  occasion  for 
private  communication  with  me !  And  yet  I  know  not 
what  is  happening  around  me,  or  to  what  peril  I  am 
exposed.  It  may  be  a  friendly  warning.  I  will,  at  least, 
know  the  worst." 

With  this  determination  she  opened  the  casement, 
which,  caught  by  the  night- wind,  flapped  to  and  fro,  as 
if  it  would  be  dashed  to  atoms.  But  holding  it,  at 
length,  with  both  hands,  Janet  looked  forth. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


LEAVE  ME  NOT. 

Maiden,  leave,  oh,  leave  me  not, 

For  my  soul  is  sad  to-night; 
Former  joys  are  all  forgot, 

Nought  I  feel  but  sorrow's  blight ; 
By  my  side,  oh,  longer  stay 

In  this  sweet  sequestered  spot ; 
Watch  the  silvery  moonbeams  pl;iy — 

Maiden,  leave,  oh,  leave  me  not ! 

Place  again  thy  hand  in  mine, 

Soothe  my  heart's  sad  discontent; 
Let  those  lustrous  eyes  of  thine 

To  mine  own  once  more  be  bent ; 
Eaise  thy  sweet  enchanting  voice 

In  a  happy,  joyous  song. 
And  my  heart  will  then  rejoice, 

As  the  glad  strains  sweep  along. 

With  my  arm  around  thy  form, 

Let  us  fondly  wander  still, 
Through  the  night,  serene  and  calm, 

By  the  rippling  laughing  rill ; 
And  we'll  stroll  so  happy  there, 

In  that  silent,  beauteous  spot  ; 
Then,  oh,  list  my  earnest  prayer — 

Maiden,  leave,  oh,  leave  me  not ! 

Willie  F.  Gilchbest. 


THE  LOVES  OF  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Can  any  man  tell  how  many  times  he  actually  has  felu 
the  softening  influence  of  love  ?  We  think  not.  He 
was  in  love  at  eighteen,  at  sixteen,  at  fourteen,  at  ten, 
at  eight,  each  time  with  some  new  and  radiant  beauty. 

The  meek  and  gentle  Amanda ;  the  romping  Kate ; 
the  beautiful  Clara,  who  was  to  have  been  his  wife ;  the 
blue-eyed  and  golden-haired  Elsie,  who  was  the  pet  of 
old  and  young;  the  awkward  and  gawky  Polly-Ann, 
who  weighed  his  sugar  and  teas,  and  cast  loving  glances 
at  him  over  her  father's  counter ;  and  pretty  Hattie,  his 
playmate  and  confidant  in  childhood's  happy  days — all 
kindled  the  flame  of  love  in  his  heart  more  or  less ;  but 
among  them  all  none  gives  him  so  much  real  pleasure 
to  recall  to  mind  as  his  first  love.  When  we  go  into 
retrospection,  we  turn  from  the  bewildering  galaxy  pre- 
senting before  us  the  dear  forms  and  faces  of  our 
Amandas,  Kates,  Claras,  Elsies  and  Polly-Anns,  to  that 
other  picture  hung  up  in  the  dim  recess  of  our  memory, 
covered  with  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  time.  We  see  a 
sweet  childish  face  crowned  with  waving  golden  hair, 
bright  laughing  eyes  turned  up  half  timidly  to  our  face, 
rosy  lips  half  parted  and  wreathed  in  a  merry  smile,  and 
a  little  dimpled  chin.  A  white  muslin  dress  floats  in 
graceful  folds  around  her,  little  red  morocco  shoes  peep 
out  through  the  grass,  and  a  blue  ribbon  encircles  her 
waist.  Our  hearts  soften  as  wc  call  up  this  picture ; 
the  old  boyish  love  steals  back,  and,  ere  wo  know  it,  we 
wander  away  into  the  vistas  of  the  past.  We  once  more 
paddle  through  the  silvery  stream  by  her  side,  making 
tiny  waves  and  watching  them  disappear ;  or  wander 
through  the  fields  in  search  of  violets  and  blue-bells. 
With  merry  glee  we  romp  over  the  lawn  together,  deck- 
ing Towser's  shaggy  coat  with  flowers ;  or  wander 
through  the  carpeted  aisles  of  the  grand  old  forests. 
We  once  more  sit  in  the  old  school-house,  and  peep  over 
the  high  desk  at  her  for  hours.  Again  we  draw  her 
over  the  polished  snow  on  our  sled,  and  give  her  our 
rosy  apples  and  juicy  peaches,  feeling  more  than  repaid 
for  our  sacrifices  when  she  bestows  a  smile  upon  us. 

These  were  happy  days — days  that  we  often  dream  of 
in  manhood's  years.  But,  alas !  they  had  their  dark 
side,  for  first  loves  as  well  as  true  love,  does  not  always 
run  smooth,  and  old  folks  cannot  always  appreciate  our 
tender  feelings  for  our  lady-love.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, we  were  obliged  to  bear  up  under  many  dis- 
heartening obstacles,  and  pass  through  many  severe 
trials.  We  felt  that  we  were  the  champion  of  our  lady- 
love, and  many  were  the  battles  wc  engaged  in  for  the 
vindication  of  her  fair  fame  and  name.  Many  were  tho 
persecutions  which  we  were  subjected  to  by  hard- 
hearted parents,  who  could  not  appreciate  "  love  s  young 
dream."  Rivals  would  appear  and  cause  us  many  a 
jealous  pang.  Lovers'  quarrels  would  raise  and  give  us 
many  an  uneasy  hour.  But,  ah !  the  hardest  blow  was 
when  she  gave  us  the  "  mitten  "  because  we  would  not 
give  her  all  our  candy,  and  rode  on  that  hateful  Bob 
Bates'  sled,  and  let  him  carry  her  books  home,  and  nurse 
her  doll.  We  were  disconsolate,  and  listened  not  to  the 
consoling  voice  of  kind  friends,  We  refused  to  eat,  and 
roamed  around,  as  melancholy  as  a  rooster  on  a  wet  day, 
(please  excuse  the  comparison,)  and  even  seriously 
thought  of  committing  suicide,  until  the  pangs  of  hunger 
began  to  be  felt,  and  the  charms  of  some  new  beauty 
captivated  our  susceptible  hearts,  and  drove  all  thoughts 
of  our  first  love  from  our  minds. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Lilian's  stout. 

"  I  KVOW  go  mnch  of  your  history,  Miss  Pentravers — I 
believe  you  wish  me  to  call  yon  Miss  Pentravers,"  said 
Moses  Montroi,  on  the  evening  of  the  strange  discovery, 
when  the  Marquis  had  retired  after  his  supper — "  I 
know  so  mnch  of  yoar  history,  that  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  my  knowing  the  remainder." 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  Lilian.  "  I  will  tell  yon,  if 
it  interests  yon." 

■  It  does — mnch." 

"  My  name  is  Lilian  Treherne,"  said  the  girl ;  "  my 
father  was  a  clergyman  in  Pathdown,  and  I,  his  young- 
est daughter,  was  his  favourite.  My  sister  Juliette — a 
pretty,  nice,  pleasant  girl — was  too  flighty  and  giddy  to 
•nit  him;  me  he  always  found  quiet,  sedate,  studious, 
ready  to  devote  my  time  to  him,  and  equally  ready  to 
assist  him  in  poring  over  those  old  volumes  of  abstruse 
tie  ace  which  it  was  his  delight  to  read. 

••  My  sister,  being  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  got 
■tarried  early ;  and  I  then 

began  to  see  more  of  that  , 
world  whiefa  my  father's 
studious  pursuits  had  so 
long  prevented  my  observ- 
ing. I  used  to  spend 
weeks  upon  weeks  at  their 
bouse  at  the  seaside ;  and 
it  was  there  I  met  with  a 
yonng,  handsome  fellow, 
who  boasted  of  the  name 
of  George  Philip  Augustus 
Linwood." 

"  A  fine  name,  in  truth," 
•aid  Moses. 

"  Yes ;  and  we  always 
•ailed  him  Philip  Angus* 
tua, '  for  shortness,'  as  he 
observed,  nvwrionnlv.  He 
was  handsome,  as  1  have 
already  said,  witty,  viva- 
cious, accomplished ;  and, 
though  somewhat  odd  and 
abrupt  in  his  manner  some* 
times,  he  was  always  ex- 
tremely courteous,  and 
bcl.aved,  towards  me  es- 
pecially, like  a  thorough 

"  I  had  a  widowed  annt 


"  It  was  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  we  were  wan 
dering  down  a  long,  winding  lane,  leading  from  my 
aunt's  house  to  the  town.  About  the  centre  of  this 
lane  there  stood  a  little  country  inn,  called  the  Setting 
Sun.  At  the  door  of  this  hostelry  there  stood  a  man 
with  a  round  cap  pulled  over  his  eyes,  a  brown  surtout 
buttoned  up  to  bis  chin,  and  large  jack-boots  encasing 
his  legs. 

"  By  him  was  one  of  those  light  dog-carts  which  seem 
built  for  speed,  to  which  was  harnessed  a  gracefully- 
formed  brown  mare. 

"  The  fellow  came  up  to  George  with  a  grin  of  satis- 
faction, and  said  familiarly — 

"  '  Ah !  Linwood — I  am  glad  I  have  met  yon.  I  have 
come  from  London  on  purpose  to  see  3  0U.' 

"  George  made  no  reply,  but  took  the  great  coarse 
hand  that  was  extended  to  him.  His  face,  which,  when 
they  first  met,  had  exhibited  evident  signs  of  emotion, 
grew  deadly  pale ;  and  he  seemed  to  gaze  round  him 
with  a  nervous  glance,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger. 

" '  Who  is  this  man,  George  ?'  I  whispered. 

"  1  Oh,  a  fellow  I  knew  in  London.  You  must  excuse 
me  a  moment,  Lilian.  Can  you  find  your  way  back  to 
the  house  alone  ¥ 

"  '  Come,  eome,  Linwood,'  said  the  man  at  this  mo- 
ment. '  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  and  little  time  to  spare. 
The  young  lady  must  take  care  of  herself  for  once :  my 
business  is  important !' 

"The  words,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  said, 
were  sufficiently  annoying ;  but  what  alarmed  and  dis- 
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This,  as  I  afterwards 
Augustus,  though  lie 
the  fact  to  me. 
me,  nnd  I  became  the 
Tarvis'n  house  at  Hamilton.    Here,  as 
»and,  George  Linwood  viiited,  with  the 
ly  aunt.    1  had  intimated  to  her  only 
fa* ■•  '1 ;  and  she,  dear  sonl !  at  once  sug- 
iould  be  introduced  to  her.    That  one 
1  sufficient,  for  the  firat  moment  she 
an  overwhelming,  an  instinctive  dis- 

rill  neveT  make  yon  happy,'  she  wonld 
lething  double-faced  about  him,  I  know. 
,  I  only  advise.  You  have  your  own 
free  will ;  whichever  way  you  exercise  it,  it  is  nothing 
to  me.' 

•orsre  Linwood,  also,  did  not  appear  to  take  any 
rful  finer  to  my  annt.  It  seemed  a  mutual  dis- 
a  mutual  waiting  for  some  event  which  would 
the  one  to  crush  the  other. 

!  continued  his  visits,  however,  not  in  the  slightest 
.  daunted  by  my  aunt's  coldness,  but  treating 
rnngand  every  body  with  an  easy  nonchalance  which 
finitely  provokine*  to  others,  tnongh  not  to  me. 
-blind,  infatuated  fool  that  I  was  !  —  saw  nothing 
behaviour  but  the  proper  pride  and  self-defence 
mtleman,  and  felt,  anything  but  pleased  with  Mrs. 
,  for  to  openly  exhibiting  her  distmst  of  him. 
1  the  time  for  our  marriage  approached,  George 
od  t<v,l<  op  his  abode  altogether  at  Hamilton  :  and 
M  toe  greater  part,  of  our  time,  as  lovers  will  do, 

was  upon  one  of  tiiese  expeditions  that  my  first 
MM  of  George  were  aroused. 
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gu.ilcd  me  was,  the  undeniable  fact  that  George  Lin- 
wood was  evidently  in  his  power.  He  shared  my  vexa- 
tion, but  did  not  dare  to  expostulate. 

"  I  bowed  to  the  stranger  coldly,  shook  hands  with 
George,  and  went  home. 

"It  was  on  this  solitary  walk  that  the  inquiry  first 
entered  my  thoughts— Who  was  George  Linwood? — 
what  were  his  means  of  livelihood? — who  was  he? — 
what  was  his  family?  There  was  evidently  a  mystery 
about  him.  Had  this  mystery  been  of  a  pleasing  or 
romantic  kind,  nothing  could  havo  pleased  mo  better; 
bnt  it  was  undoubtedly  an  unpleasant  mystery,  and  one 
of  which  Georgo  would  never  havo  wished  mo  to  dis- 
cover the  explanation. 

"  He  came  home  late,  looking  palo  and  agitated  and 
ill.  I  questioned  h  im,  but  to  no  purpose :  ho  was  reso- 
lutely determined  to  keep  his  secret  to  himself. 

" '  What  is  this,  George,'  I  said  pleadingly,  and  I 
know  kindly — '  what  is  this  which  vexes  you  so  greatly  ?' 

"  '  Nothing,  my  love,'  he  replied, evasively.  '  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  business.' 

"  I  looked  and  felt  hurt. 

" '  To  whom  ought  you  to  confido  vour  secrets,  rather 
than  to  one  who  is  to  be  your  wife  ?'  I  said,  with  somo 
warmth. 

"'  Hufficient  for  tho  day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  replied 
ho.  '  It  will  bo  time  enough  to  worry  you  about  busi- 
ness when  you  are  my  wife ;  don't  let  us  speak  of  it  bo- 
forehand.' 

"  And  so  it  ended. 

"  He  refused  all  explanation,  but  I  had  given  myself 
one  in  silence ;  and  I  watched  also,  and  saw  that  tho 
man  in  the  brown  snrtout  haunted  him  like  a  spectre. 

"  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  George's  kindness  to 
roe  was  such,  and  such  my  love  for  him,  that  I  nevor 


for  a  single  second  dreamed  of  breaking  off  my  engage- 
ment with  him ;  and  at  length  we  were  married. 

"  On  the  day  of  my  wedding  I  was  nineteen,  I  havo 
therefore  been  married  five  years. 

"  That  day,  and  the  month  which  followed  it,  was 
the  only  happy  time  in  my  life.  Before  then,  my  heart 
had  been  in  a  constant  flutter  of  pleasurable  excitement 
which  was  not  happiness ;  since,  it  has  floated  in  a  wild 
ocean  of  tumult — of  despair ! 

"  For  that  month  George  was  kind,  gentle — every- 
thing that  a  wife  could  desire.  The  only  thing  which 
in  any  way  perturbed  my  mind  was  the  fact  that  we 
constantly  met  tho  man  in  the  brown  surtout,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  secret  of  irresistible  attraction.  No 
matter  where  he  was— whether  he  was  at  a  party,  or  at 
a  theatre,  or  on  business — it  was  the  same;  the  instant 
the  name  of '  Lawrence '  was  pronounced,  he  would  lly 
off",  leaving  me  to  wonder  and  conjecture,  and  never — 
even  afterwards — explaining  anything. 

"  At  length  the  storm  came. 

"  We  had  been  married  five  weeks,  and  we  were  seated 
in  our  little  room  at  Brighton,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Pavington  Jarvis  appeared,  followed  by  her 
page  boy,  Meek.  Her  face  was  flushed  with  no  plea- 
surable excitement,  her  eyes  flashed  malignantly  at 
Philip  Augustus,  as  she  called  him,  who  sat  in  his  chair 
looking  utterly  overwhelmed.  I  advanced  towards  her, 
but  she  waved  me  back  majestically. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter,  dear  aunt  P'  I  cried  ;  '  I  have 
not  offended  you  in  anything  that  I  am  aware  of.' 
"  '  Leave  the  room,  Meek,  shouted  Mrs.  Jarvis  to  the 
page,  who  instantly  con- 
veyed his  idiotic  counte- 
nance into  the  passage. 
Then,  she  added,  turning 
to  me — 

"  '  Before  I  consent  to 
receive  you  as  usual,  Mrs. 
Linwood,  I  must  be  satis- 
fied that  you  are  not  in 
connivance  with  your  vil- 
lain of  a  husband.' 

"  I  stared  at  her,  and 
then  at  George ;  he  was 
very  pale. 

"'Villain!'  I  cried; 
•  what  does  this  mean  ?' 

"  '  It  means  that  your 
respectable  husband — this 
man,'  she  exclaimed, 
'  whom  you  insisted  upon 
marrying,  in  spite  of  me, 
is  a  thief — a  forger — who 
has  robbed  me  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds!' 

"  Linwood  rose,  his  face 
livid  —  not  with  passion, 
but  with  fear.  He  assumed 
rage,  however,  to  carry  olf 
his  alarm. 

" '  Madam,'  ho  cried, 
'  however  unpleasant  it 
may  be  to  have  to  address 
you  thus,  I  am  compelled, 
from  a  feeling  of  self- 
-respect,  to  insist  upon  you 
at  once  quitting  my  house.' 

"  Mrs.  Jarvis  smiled  dis- 
dainfully. 

"  'Unfortunately  for  you, 
sir,'  she  exclaimed,  '  1  am 
not  tho  only  person  who 
lias  suffered  by  your  depredations.  For  the  sake  of 
my  dear  niece,  who  I  plainly  perceive  is  innocent  of  all 
participation  in  your  crime,  I  am  willing  that  you 
should  escape.  But  the  discovery  of  your  forgeries  to 
my  name  has  led  to  the  detection  of  other  similar 
frauds.  On  my  part,  I  iiave  withdrawn  from  all  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  officers  are  out  against  you  upon  other 
charges.    You  had  better  fly  at  once.' 

"  George  Linwood  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  his  face  very  pale,  and  his 
features  absolutely  distorted  with  fear.  Guilt  was 
written  in  every  line  of  his  countenance,  painfully  evi- 
dent in  every  look,  every  motion.  He  seemed  utterly 
crushed,  not  knowing  whether  to  go  or  to  remain. 
"  Mrs.  Jarvis  came  to  his  assistance. 
" '  Come,  come,'  she  said, '  if  you  aro  a  villain,  do  not 
be  a  coward.    Say  farewell  to  Lilian,  and  go.' 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  scone,  I  had  sat  in  a  state 
of  complete  bewilderment  at  the  window,  gazing  at  tho 
wretched  criminal  whoso  namo  I  bore  with  somo  con- 
tempt, somo  pity,  more  regret.  And  when  I  saw  him 
coming  towards  mo,  kneoling  down  before  me,  glancing 
up  into  my  face  to  soe  what  hope  was  written  there,  I 
felt  Bome  of  my  old  love  returning,  and,  bursting  into 
tears,  I  flung  my  arms  round  his  nock,  kissing  his  cold 
and  pallid  brow,  and  bidding  him  hasten  his  departure 
from  England.  At  length,  he  roso  up,  whispering  in 
my  cars  tho  words — '  Farewell.  God  bless  you '. '  Then, 
as  he  passed  out  at  tho  door  with  faltering  steps,  he 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Jarvis,  saying — '  I  thank  you,  madam, 
for  your  warning.'  This  warning,  howevor,  proved 
useless;  in  four  days  afterwards  Georgo  was  ar- 
rested. 

"  The  frauds  which  ho  had  committed  on  tho  city 
houses  admitted  of  n9  disproof,  and  in  tho  ordinary 
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course  of  law  lie  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  penal  servitude. 

"  From  this  lie  escaped  only  to  become  a  worse  villain 
than  before.    You  see  what  he  is  now  ? 

"Yes,"  said  Moses  ;  "  but  that  does  not  account  for 
your  strange  proceedings  at  Lcighlon  Manor." 

"No— no;  I  will  explain,"  said  Lilian.  "When 
George  Linwood  went  away,  I  went  back  to  my  aunt's 
house.  She  never  made  mention  of  his  guilt  to  me 
but  once.    Then  it  was  to  tell  me  I  was  disinherited. 

"  ;  You  shall  never  want,'  she  said;  '.  I  will  leave  you 
enough  to  keep  you  from  that ;  but  I  will  never  make 
you  a  prize  for  that  fellow  to  come  home  and  plunder.' 

"So,  of  the,  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  remained 
out  of  her  property,  eighteen  thousand  were  distributed 
between  various  charities,  and  the  two  thousand  settled 
on  me.  It  was  by  the  advice  given  to  me  on  her  death- 
bed that  I  assumed  the  name  of  Pentravcrs,  in  order 
that  I  might  avoid  George  Linwood  when  he  returned. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  all  my  precautions,  he  dis- 
covered me  when  he  returned  a  hardened  convict  to 
England ;  and  finding  me  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Leighton,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Jarvis,  he  has  contrived  by  various  threats  to  extort 
from  me  large  sums>of  money.  These  sums  I  have  been 
compelled  hitherto  to  extract  from  the  Marquis's  desk. 
Gradually  he  is  making  nae  as  callous  and  as  hardened 
as  himself." 

Lilian  Pentravcrs  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

Moses  took  her  hand. 

"All  is  not  yet  lost,  Lilian,"  he  said,  tenderly, 
"  though  I  think  this  marriage  with  the  Marquis  will 
entail  upon  you  even  greater  trouble  than  you  have  yet 
suffered." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  asked  Lilian.  _  "  You  yourself 
have  this  night  advised  me  to  contract  it." 
"  Yes,  under  certain  conditions." 
"  And  those  conditions  ?" 

"  The  Marquis  is  old,  and  may  die  sooner  than  some 
of  us  expect ;  if  he  dies,  will  his  widow  marry  Moses 
MontroiP"  ,  ■ 

Lilian  made  no  reply,  but  extended  to  him  her  hand, 
which  he  kissed  with  seeming  earnestness. 

"  I  have  conquered,"  thought  Montroi. 

"  I  will  deceive  him,  for  a  time,"  thought  Lilian. 

The  following  morning  saw  the  arrival  of  Lord  Adol- 
phus  Legerby,  in  ordinary  society  known  as  Captain 
Legerby^  of  H.M.  Household  Brigade. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    RUINED  TOWER. 

"What  is  this  disturbance?"  asked  Sebastian  Durand» 
as  he  reached  the  spot  where  Joe  Scam  mot  was  lying 
on  his  back,  with  the  doctor  and  two  men  standing  by 
him. 

"  We've  caught  a  thief,"  cried  Jenkins,  "  and  Mr. 
Davide  won't  let  us  take  him  away." 

"What  is  your  objection,  sir?"  inquired  Sebastian, 
looking  steadily  at  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objection  whatever,"  replied  Jules 
Davide,  laughing  lightly  to  conceal  his  agitation,  "  only 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  man,  and  knowing  him 
not  to  be  a  thief,  I  considf  r  it  somewhat  unjust  that  he 
should  be  seized  and  bound  in  this  manner." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  explain  his  reasons  for  burst- 
ing into  the  grounds  with  a  dark  lantern  and  a  rope  ?" 
said  Sebastian,  as  he  kicked  the  aforesaid  article  on  the 
ground ;  "  or  perhaps  tho  fellow  himself  has  a  word  or 
two  to  say  ?" 

Joe  made  no  reply.  He  didn't  understand  Latin,  or, 
when  he  saw  Dick  Scammot  grinning  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Duvaud,  he  would  have  exclaimed— "  Kt  tu  Brute l" 
He  therefore  only  paraphrased  the  remark,  groaning  to 
himself — 

"  My  own  varmint,  too !" 

Tho  two  men,  who  had  stood  by  very  patiently  up  to 
this  time,  now  raised  Joe  from  his  recumbent  position, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  Sebastian,  carried 
him  into  the  house.  Arrived  there,  Durand  explained, 
in  a  few  words,  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  wonder-stricken 
members  of  the  family,  and  it  was  not  long  ero  the 
showman  was  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
couple  of  constables. 

After  supper,  Sebastian  Durand,  who  had  spoken 
little  during  the  meal  to  any  one  but  Miriam,  rose,  and 
requested  a  private  interview-with  the  young  physician. 
Jules  Davide  received  him  in  his  private-room,  with  a 
mixture  of  affability  and  anger,  which  infinitely  amused 
his  visitor. 

"  I  liavo  sought  this  interview  with  you,"  said  Sebas- 
tian, "  because  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
at  once  come  to  an  understanding.  You  came  hither  as 
the  friend  of  the  Traverscourts.  You  have  proved 
yourself  a  false  friend.    You  have  betrayed  your  trust." 

"  Sir !"  began  the  doctor,  with  a  hot  flush  upon  his 
brow. 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Sebastian ;  "  let  us  not  waste 
time  in  idle  word*.  The  simple  fact  is  this :  You  were 
the  friend  of  Lady  Miriam  Traverscourt — you  are  so 
nn  longer.    We  have  changed  places.    I  am  now  her 

friend — her  affianced  husband." 

Davide  starmd,  and  gazed  in  utter  bewilderment  at 
the  speaker. 

"  You  are  jesting,"  he  eaid ;  "  Miriam  is  engaged  to 
me,  and  «— " 


"  She  was,  sir,"  said  Sebastian,  "  but  is  so  no  longer. 
You  love  Lady  Zela,  or  the  property  which  you  hope 
will  be  hers.  Marry  her  by  all  means,  but  do  not  marry 
her  under  the  impression  that  she  will  inherit  the 
Traverscourt  estates.  She  will  not ;  for  in  less  than 
six  months  Lady  Miriam's  identity  will  be  fully  esta- 
blished, upon  proofs  which  you  will  find  it  useless  to 
oppose." 

"  You  aro  confident,"  said  Davide,  ironically ;  "  but 
pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  what  is  the  object  of  this  interview  ? 
I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  it." 

"That  man,  whom  we  have  placed  in  safe  custody 
to-night,"  replied  Sebastian,  "  has  been  your  agent  in 
everything ;  he  will  be  sure  to  tell  all  to  save  himself 
from  transportation,  the  inevitable  result  of  conviction 
for  burglary.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for 
you  to  abandon  this  scheme,  which  will  entail  on  you  so 
much  obloquy,  and  be  content  with  the  large  fortune 
which  Lady  Zela  will  bring  you  ?  I  know  your  compact 
is,  that  you  are  to  persevere  in  your  enterprise  against 
the  Traverscourts  ;  let  me  beg  of  you  to  abandon  a  trial 
which  must  end  in  your  discomfiture." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  you  ask  impossibilities,"  said  Davide ; 
"  that  is,  if  you  desire  me  to  believe  that  you  can  effect 
anything  against  me." 

Sebastian  Durand  smiled. 

"  We  are  not  met  here  to-night  to  discuss  our  re- 
spective capabilities,"  he  saiU ;  "  answer  me  at  once ; 
will  you  or  will  you  not  abandon  this  scheme  ?" 

"  Let  us  end  this  discussion,"  replied  Jules '  Davide. 

I,  once  for  all,  refuse  to  give  you  any  account  of  my 
actions,  and  beg  you  will  not  interfere  with  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sebastian,  quietly ;  "  I  will  not  in 
future  speak  to  you  on  tho  subject.  You  had  better 
understand,  however,  at  once,  that  I  am  your  deadly 
enemy,  and  that  I  will  strive — even  with  my  last  breath 
— to  save  Miriam  from  you.  Farewell;  henceforth  this 
subject  is  dropped  between  us." 

He  approached  the  door. 

Jules  Davide  detained  him. 

"Stay!"  he  cried;  "one  word." 

Sebastian  turned. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

His  voice  was  calm ;  but  a  triumphant  smile  was  on 
his  lips. 

"  I  will  ceaso  this  scheming — eeaso  this  persecution, 
as  yon  call  it,  of  Lady  Miriam,  on  one  condition,"  said 
Davide. 

"  And  that  condition  is  ?" 

"  A  renunciation  by  her  of  all  claim  on  tho  property." 

"  Which  means,  that  she  is  not  to  claim  her  name  or 
fortune,"  replied  Sebastian.  "  Your  detaining  me  on 
such  a  pretext  is  an  insult,  sir.    Good  night." 

And  without  further  parley  he  left  the  room. 

Tho  young  physician  watched  him  with  a  malignant 
smile  as  he  went  out. 

Then  he  closed  the  door,  locked  it,  and  sat  down  by 
the  window  in  meditation. 

The  night  was  very  calm. 

So  became  his  thoughts. 

The  breeze,  which  came  in  at  the  window  from  the 
sweet  meadows,  fanned  his  fevered  brow ;  and  at  length 
rising,  he  took  his  desk,  and  wrote  two  letters. 

The  first  ran  thus : — 

"  To  Mr.  Joseph  Scammot. 

"  Fear  not ;  betray  nothing.   I  will  save  you. 

"II.  Russell." 

The  second  was  as  follows  :— 

"  To  Dr.  Henry  Bertram. 

"  Come  at  once  to  Bartonby.  Excuse  my  long 
silence ;  but  business  of  great  importance  has  prevented 
me  from  sending  you  a  line.  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow 
at  the  '  Seven  Travellers,'  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

"  Your  friend, 

"  Jules  Davide." 

Having  indited  these  two  epistles,  and  carefully 
sealed  their  envelopes,  lie  drew  from  a  secret  drawer  in 
the  desk  a  small  phial,  and  having  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  into  tho  corridor. 

The  night  was  dark  without ;  and  in  this  corridor  it 
was  still  darker. 

Therefore,  no  one  who  might  have  met  him  could 
have  observed  the  deadly  pallor  which  now  suddenly 
overspread  his  features,  and  the  malignant  fire  whicli 
gleamed  from  his  eyes. 

At  the  door,  however,  he  came  against  the.  Count, 
who  observed  his  looks,  and  exclaimed. — 

"  Dear  me,  doctor,  how  extremely  ill  and  agitated  you 
look!    What  ails  you?" 

"Nothing — nothing;  it  is  one  of  those  fits  of  nervous 
excitement  to  whicli  I  am  most  unfortunately  subject," 
replied  Davide,  whose  voice,  generally  so  evenly  modu- 
lated, was  now  tremulous  and  low.  "  1  am  going  to  take 
a  turn  in  the  grounds — perhaps  that  will  cool  my  head, 
and  calm  my  nerves." 

"Shall  I  accompany  you?"  asked  the  Count;  "per- 
haps under  these  circumstances  companionship  would 
be  agreeable." 

Jules  Davide  hesitated.  He  had  his  own  reasons  for 
not  desiring  to  show  too  much  eagerness  to  be  rid  of 
him . 

"  IN  o,  no,"  he  said,  at  length ;  "  I  thank  you ;  but  in 
my  peculiar  mood  it  is  better  for  me  to  be  alone.  Good 
night." 

And,  before  the  Count  could  reply,  he  had  descended 


the  broa,d  steps,  and  was  walking  rapidly  towards  the 
gate  which  led  from  the  grounds  into  the  highway. 

"He  is  a  most  mysterious  man,"  again  muttered  the 
Count ;  "  on  this  occasion  I  will  follow  him,  and  see 
what  it  is  he  seeks." 

The  moon  was  nearly  entirely  veiled;  it  was  very 
dark,  as  I  have  said. 

So,  without  chance  of  discovery,  the  Count  followed! 
the  young  physician,  and  saw  him  hurry  across  the 
moor,  in  the  direction  of  Bartonby.  Arrived  here,  he 
entered  a  little,  low-looking  tavern,  and  having  re- 
mained there  a  few  moments,  again  issued  forth,  and 
having  placed  his  letter  in  tho  post,  returned  towards 
Falcon  Hall. 

Count  Pietro  saw  not  the  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion; but,  nev.  Joe  Scammot  received  that 
night  the  note  of  Dr.  Davide. 

Pietro  went  back  towards  the  Hall,  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  perfectly  assured  that  Doctor  Davide 
had.  transacted  the  whole  of  his  evening's  business,  and 
again  succeeded  in  eluding  his  observation. 

He  was  soon  undeceived. 

Jules  Davide,  instead  of  directing  his  steps  towards 
tho  front  entrance  to  the  Hall,  took  his  way  down  Love- 
lane,  and  leapt  over  the  low  wall  of  the  grounds,  near 
the  ruined  tower.  Then  approaching  that  part  of  the 
building  which  was  farthest  from  the  dwelling-house, 
he  pulled  out  one  of  tho  large  stones  from  the  mass  ol 
tottering  masonry,  and,  in  tho  cavity  thus  made  llmisi 
a  mass  of  combustible  materials,  over  which  ho  poured 
the  contents  of  the  small  phial  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  Hall.    Then  he  moved  slowly  away. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  ruined  tower  was  en. 
veloped  in  flames,  which  danced  and  leapt  up  round  its 
tottering  battlements  towards  the  dark  sky. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


JOB  MILLER'S  REVENGE. 

A    STORY    OF    NEW    YEAR'S  EVE. 

Cold— bitterly  cold !  The  few  late-clinging  leaves  that 
yet  hung,  like  crimson  jewels,  on  the  trees,  seemed 
absolutely  to  shudder  in  the  bleak  gusts  of  wind,  an* 
the  sky  was  ail  shrouded  in  driving  racks  of  inky  clouds 

All  alone  upon  one  of  the  country  hillsides  nestled  the 
homestead  of  Job  Miller,  almost  suggesting  the  quaint 
idea  that  it  had  been  wandering  in  search  of  some  com. 
panion  farm-house,  and  sat  down  among  tho  pine  forests: 
in  very  weariness  and  despair.  It  was  a  low-eaved  build- 
guiltless  of  paint,  but  stained  with  the  winds  and 
rains  of  half-a-century,  with  a  broad  door-stone  in  front, 
and  a  creaking  well-sweep  lifting  up  its  gaunt  arm  in  the 
rear :  and  Job  Miller  had  dwelt  there,  in  toiling  poverty, 
for  thirty  years ! 

"  Put  on  another  log  of  wood,  Jasper — a  good  dry 
one,  mind,"  spoke  Job  to  his  eldest  son,  as  became 
from  a  brief  survey  of  the  weather  at  tho  door.  "  it's  a 
bitter  cold  night,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  had 
snow  afore  ruoruin'." 

And  the  great  log  crashed  in  among  the  blazing 
embers,  with  a  force  that  scattered  the  sparks  hithei 
and  yon,  in  eddying  shower3.  Job  expanded  his  horny 
hands  before  the  genial  blaze  in  silent  satisfaction, 
while  his  wife,  a  brisk  little  woman  in  blue  oalico  and 
rolled-up  sleeves,  pared  vigorously  away  at  a  pan  o: 
red-striped  apples,  and  stalwart  Jasper  considered  how 
best  to  cobble  up  a  piece  of  broken  harness  on  hif 
knee. 

"  Hush !  didn't  I  hear  the  click  of  the  gate-latch  ?" 
exclaimed  Job.  "Well,  it's  rather  airly  for  JtlnnuaL 
to  be  hum  from  Squire  Field's  grand  doins',  ain't  it, 

wife  ?" 

"  It's  ten  o'clock !"  said  Mrs.  Miller,  with  a  glance  af 
the  time-piece  in  the  corner,  "  and  " 

But  Mrs.  Miller's  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  entiv.net 
of  Hannah,  her  eighteen-year-old  daughter. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  rose-touched  Tocacl 
nestling  upon  a  bleak  and  gnarled  branch  ?  or  an  ex- 
quisitely pencilled  shell  in  the  rugged  rifts  of  souk 
rooky  beach  ?  If  you  have,  you  will  know  how  Ilanua! 
Miller  looked  in  that  rude  home-circle !  She  was 
rather  diminutive,  but  rounded  like  a  Greek  statue 
with  velvety  brown  eyes,  and  rippled  bauds  of  goldei 
hair,  and  sweet-pea  complexion,  which  was  deftly  se 
off  by  a  dress  of  bright  blue  merino,  daintily  fitted  t< 
her  perfect  figure.  And  as  she  stood  there,  eye  nnc 
cheek  brightened  by  the  bitcer  cold,  and  the  tiny  hoot 
falling  away  from  her  lovely  hair,  Hannah  Miller  was« 
perfect  type  of  that  glorious  American  beauty  which  ii 
not  rivalled  throughout  all  the  world  ! 

But  she  was  not  alone — for  close  to  the  door  slooa 
a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  with  dark  curling  hair,  ana 
that  indescribable  manner  about  him  which  tells  ol 
travel,  cultivation,  and  -refinement.  Neither  had  thou 
rocky  hills  furnished  the  silky  fur  which  edged  hil 
wrappings,  nor  the  opal  whose  mystic  light  flashed  from 
his  f  orefinger. 

"Father,"  said  Hannah,  putling  her  little  f.loveJ 
hand  appealingly  on  Job  Miller's  broad  shoulder,  ''  will 
you  not  speak  to  Horace  Clay?  I  asked  him  to  eoniJ 
homo  with  mo  to-night !"  j 

Job  stood  with  his  back  to  the  five,  run-eying  till 
new-comer  with  a  sort  of  grim  displeasure.  ] 

"  I  thought,"  he  at  length  enunciated,  in  slow,  disl 
tinct  tones,  "that  I  had  sent  yva  \v.r  1,  ■  ,nn-_  sir,  thai 
I  wasn't  expectiu'  this  honour,  uor  ytt  Wiekiu'  lor  ic  1**1 
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Horace  Chy  cams  forward  into,  tlie  full  £low  o£  tie 
firelight. 

"  I  know  it,  sir,"  he  replied  frankly ;  "  but  I  could 


se,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  fixing  Lis  clear 
I  Job's  brown  bee,  "l  lore  your  daughter 
Will  you  give  her  to  me,  to  be  my  cherished 


1  have  stc 
sp  was  on  ! 


ay's  side,  but  Job 


ace  Clays  cheek, 
naware  who  1  am  ?' 

i  perfectly  aware.   Tou  are 
illioniure's  son.    And,  young 
a  cold  gaze,  "  you  are  very 


mm,  sir  f 

And  vo- 


ile 

yo- 


at  my  rose-bud  ?" 
lole  heart  and  soul !" 
your  millionaire  father, ! 
-••IDhrT,  and  tell  kiss  J  Bay  that  I  will  never  gire 
v  child !" 


for  this  ?"  asked 

we  were  young  to- 
nactions,  in  which 


lost  years  of  life — which  compelled  me  to  hide 
MBMg  these  rocky  hills !  Perhaps  Le  has  for- 
— I  hare  not.  I  ara  miserably  poor  and  ob- 
»  »  rich  with  all  that  money  can  procure, 
to  see  U  those  treasure*  of  gold  will  bay  his 
fitness!" 

tma%  moment's  silence,  then  Miller  turned  to 


"  .  ■  ichel;  take  this  child 
And  as  Clay  sprang  fur*-. 
lUrposed — a  wall  ot  iron 


1  •Virnin^ 
"  KaMacc 


»rward,  Job  jliller  a  slronc  arm 
on  interposed  between  hir.i  and 
at  hang  like  a  broken  lily  on 

ee  Clay!  Go  and  deliver  my 
-you  have  looked  your  last  upon 

The  snow  lay  in  freezing  drifts 
rthe  solitary  hills  ;  the  January 

T  hieroglyphics  on  the  narrow 

Idler's  lonely  house,  contracting 


MiHer,  who 
he  hearth, 
arcfully  re- 
ar the  mil- 


hn 


ed  since  the 
g  lovers  had 
f  Pealed  upon 
hlirff  lii-irf. 
oir,  rioiveverj 

....i  ... 


•tad  the  wife,  "  Eustace  Clay  has 


lor^ivvn  them  tnat  ttc^pu^d  a^omst 

silence,  with  immovable  brow  and 

d  his  wife,  }\»r  ilim  blue  eyes 
rave  pily  on  this  poor  young  man! 

kcmly.    Nay,  sho  had  not  touched 


>at  pr-rfrr,  jfiitfuJ  mother— in 
toothed  down  her  grey  locks 

m'whnt  yon  Lv  U.^chtl,'!  he 
certain— I  wulhv  revenged 


vsr  the 
'jn  your 


r,  below,  wishes  to  see  yoo,"  said 
!iow  old  and  grey  ho  had  grown 


shown  in.    But  the  calmness  with  which  he  awaited 
his  visitor  changed  to  blank  surprise  when  his  eyes  fell 
upon  his  visitor's  face. 
"  Job  Miller!" 

"  Yes,  Eustace  Clay,  it  is  Job  Miller.  We  have  met 
once  more,  after  all  these  veal's.-  Do  not  fear  to  give 
me  your  hand,  Eustace.  The  wrongs  rankled  long  in 
my  heart,  but  they  are  forgiven  at  last,  and  in  token 
thereof  I  havo  bronght  you  a  present ! " 

"  A  present !"  vaguely  repeated  Mr.  Clay,  his  hand 
still  enfolded  in  the  rough  palm  of  the  old  farmer. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Your  son  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can,"  said  Job, 
composedly,  aH  onawed  by  the  splendours  that  sur- 
rounded  him.  "  I  believe  the  man  said  ho  was  in  yon- 
der room." 

As  Miller  pointed  to  an  adjoining  door,  Clay  threw 
it  open. 

There  were  onlv  two  persons  in  the  stately  room — 
Horace  Clay,  standing  by  tho  window,  and  beautiful 
Hannah  Miller,  with  her  soft  cheek  close  against  his 
breast. 

Eustace  looked  one  iu-tant  at  the  two  lovers,  and 
then  turned,  with  swimming  eye  and  quivering  lip,  to 
Job  Miller.  But  the  eld  man  interrupted  the  words  he 
was  ."boat  to  speak  : — 

"1  had  not  intended  this,"  he  said;  "but  Hannah's 
tears  and  her  mother's  prayers  melted  the  ice  in  my 
he  art.  1  give  her  to  your  son,  freely,  old  friend,  as  an 
everlasting  bond  of  nmily  betweeu  our  two  souls'." 

Aud  when  Job  Miller  looke  d  in  Eustace  Clay's  face, 
he  knew  that  he  trcs  revenged. 


SHOULDER  ARMS! 

A  VOLUNTEER  LYRIC. 
TarKi/s  a  cry  sweeps  o'er  the  land- 


win 


.w.'aldr' 

aide. 


Who's  afraid  to  meet  the  foe  ? 

Shoulder  arms! 
Who  would  see  the  Hag  laid  low 
In  the  dust  by  traitor's  base, 
Let  him  em-  hide  his  face. 
Shoulder  arm*  1 

Ey  the  name?  of  heroes  dead— 
Shu'ildor  arms ! 

Precimts  hearts  as  yours  have  bled 
To  maiutaiu  tho  country's  might; 
Kow  it  is  your  turn  to  smite — ; 
Shoulder  arms  I 


Onwa 

Onwn 

Statu; 
While 


d  to  tho  van— 

r  Tins ' 


id  dumb, 
iig  drum- 


God  will  bless  the  work  you  do — 

ITe  will  lead  yon  safely  through 
Kvery  peril,  while  you  Ibxht 
'Gainst  the  wrong  t'  uphold  the  right. 
Shoulder  anus ! 


,:  WANTED,  A  GOVERNESS!" 
i. 

A  low,  narrow  room— tho  tingle  window  curtained  with 
coarse,  white  muslin— the  floor  covered  by  n  scanty 
carpet— somehow,  the  broad  March  suhshino  bronght 
out  every  element  or  poverty  in  tho  abode  of  the  poor 
widow  and  her  daughter. 

"1'uton  o  little  more  coal,  Amy!"  said  Mr*.  Arden- 
bam,  slnuldi  ringly,  drawing  her  shawl  cloacr  around 
her  frail  figure,  as  she  dropped  her  needlework  ;  "  it  is 
bitterly  cold  this  morning!" 

Amy  obeyed  silently,  yet  she  could  not  help  noticing 
how  nearly  tho  tittle  stock  of  fuel  was  exhausted,  and 
remembering  how  inadequate  their  slender  purso  was 
to  tho  replenishment  thereof,  and  her  heart  tank  a 
little. 

Only  a  little,  though,  for  our  Amy  win  not  one  of  tho 
dfi  p  ,nding  kind.  NV>  •  she  waa  a  sunshiny  little  crea- 
tnrc,  full  of  bright,  infections  hopefulness— and  some- 
how, in  that  squalid  room,  sho  scorned  liko  a  fresh  rose 
b!  i  loming  in  a  sandy  desert!  Sho  was  very  pretty, 
witli  brown,  tender  eyes,  juBt  tho  shade  of  the  heavy 
braids  of  hair  above— a  small,  coral  mouth,  and  cheeks 
delicately  shaded,  like  the  deep  incarnadine  of  tho 
pomegranate  flower;  and  as  she  took  up  tho  newspaper, 
y,n  couldn't  help  noticing  what,  a  snowy,  taper,  httlo 
hand  sho  had,  with  pink-tipped  fingers,  and  dimples  at 
every  joint. 

1a  I"  she  said,  suddenly,  "hero's  an  advertisc- 
governess I 
"  ITell,  trMtof  it?" 

"  Why,  mamma,"  hesitated  Amy,  "you  know  wo  aro 
very,  very  poor,  and— and  1  should  like  very  much  to 
earn  ft,  little  money  " 

Mrs.  Ardenham  had  bowed  her  face  upon  her  hands, 
and  in  ftD  instant  Amy  was  kneeling  bcsido  her. 

"Mamma,  darling,  don't,  cry!" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  bo  so  Ibolifib,  love,  but  it  all  came 
back  to  ni'j  at  that  moment— the  Wealth  and  station  wc 


have  lost— the  poverty  to  which  we  are  reduced.  Oh, 
Amy,  it  is  too  hard  !:' 

"But  think,  mamma!"  said  Amy,  cheerfully,  "how 
delightful  it  will  bo  for  me  to  make  all  my  school  accom- 
plishments help  us  along  in  the  world.  May  I  try  for 
this  situation  ?    I  should  like  it  so  much  !" 

"If  you  think  it  best,  my  child,"  acquiesced  Mrs. 
Ardenham,  resignedly. 

"Then  I  must  lose  no  time!"  said  Amy,  as  she  began 
to  arrange  her  hair,  and  adjust  the  details  of  her  simple 
toilette.  L" 

"How  do  I  look,  mamma?"  she  laughed,  when  at 
length  she  was  ready  to  depart.  And  Mrs.  Ardenham's 
admiring,  affectionate  glance,  brought  the  roses  to  her 
cheek  as  sho  tripped  away.  , 

For  she  did  look  exquisitely  pretty ;  the  coarse  shawl 
took  graceful  curves  about  her  slender  form,  and  tho 
cheap  straw  hat  with  its  plain  black  ribbon  might  have 
been  a  guinea  French  hat  without  being  a  whit  moro 
becoming ! 

"  Darling  Amy !"  pondered  the  mother,  as  her  light 
footstep  died  away  on  the  stair ;  "  she  is  a  perfect  little 
sunbeam  in  tho  darkness  of  my  daily  existence.  Her 
heart  has  never  ached  with  tho  bitter  pongs  of  life's 
sharpest  trials !" 

But  Mrs.  Ardenham  was  mistaken;  Amy  had  tasted 
the  bitter  cup— nay,  she  had  drank  it  to  the 
dregs. 


very 


There  was  a  vein  of  poetic  appreciation  Somewhere 
in  the  jumble  of  fun  and  sentiment,  good  humour,  and 
sarcasm,  that  constituted  Frank  Ashley,  as  he  lay  lazily 
on  tho  sofa,  and  playing  with  two  or  three  golden- 
headed  children,  who  were  toddling  about  the  room. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Lizzie  !"  said  he  to  his  sister,  w  ho 
sat  embroidering,  "  you  spoil  these  young  imps  about 
as  completely  as  any  mamma  of  my  acquaintance." 

"As  if  you  didn't  ep. >il  'em  ten  times  worse!"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Jay,  laughing.  "  When  I  succeed  in  ob- 
taining a  governess,  perhaps  they  will  bo  put  under 
some  sort  of  discipline.  But  really*  Frank,  I  have  always 
wondered  that  you  never  were  married." 

"Indeed?  Why?" 

"  You  would  have  made  such  a  nice,  domestic  sort  of 
husband— you  aro  so  fond  of  home  !  I  know  that  that 
manoeuvring  Miss  Roland  laid  a  desperate  siege  to  tho 
rocky  citadel  of  your  heart,  but  I  thought  you  disliked 
her. 

"You  were  right;  she  was  indescribably  repcllant  to 
me." 

"Then  why  " 

"Why  did  I  never i  marry  auyboely  else?  Well, 
listen,  Lizzie,  and  I'll  tell  you.  I  ivas  once  in  love  with 
one  of  the  sweetest  girls,  I  believe,  that  ever  walked 
this  earth.  It  was  when  I  was  in  Washington;  she, 
too,  was  spending  the  winter  there.  At  first"!  thought 
she  encouraged  my  suit,  but  all  at  once  she  grew  cold 
and  distant.  I  determined  at  all  hazards  to  know  my 
fate,  for  1  felt  how  wretched  life  would  be  without  her. 
But  tho  very  evening  that  I  had  resolved  to  submit  my 
suit  to  her — wo  were  both  invited  to  a  party  at  Miss 
Eloland'fl — I  learned  that  she  had  left  the  city.  Miss 
Roland  told  me — not  in  direct  words,  of  course,  but  as 
delicately  as  possible— that  it  was  to  avoid  my  conti- 
nuous attentions." 

"And  did  you  credit  this  ?" 

"  Of  course.  Miss  Roland  was  olio  of  her  most  inti- 
mate friends.  1  left  Washington  tho  next  day,  and  then 
and  there  ended  all  of  love  that  it  will  ever  bo  my  fata 
to  know." 

An  he  ceased  speaking,  a  servant  came  in. 

"Mrs.  Jay,  a  lady  is  below,  who  says  sho  has  como  to 
apply  for  the  situation  of  governess.  Shall  I  show  her 
up  ? 

Mrs.  Jay  assented,  and  tho  next  moment  Amy  Arden- 
ham entered  Hio  room. 

"  you  seem  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Jay. 

"  I  om  eighteen,  ma'am, "  naid  Amy,  quietly. 

Frank  Ashley,  who  had  been  reading  tho  newspaper, 
glanced  quickly  up  at  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  rose  to 
hi*  feet.  At,  the  same  instant  Amy'B  eye  met  hij— rho 
grew  deadly  pale. 

"  Amy  '."  he  exclaimed—"  Miss  Ardenham !" 

But  Amy  had  fainted. 

An  hour  later,  Frank  Ashley  was  an  accepted  lover ; 
and  tho  young  lady  who  had  promised  to  "  take  char„o 
of  him"  was  our  litllo  Amy ! 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Frank,"  said  his  Bister,  when 
at  length  he  returned  from  accompanying  Amy  to  her 
humble  tenement — a  spot  which  would  soon  cease  to 
bo  "home." 

"  We  havo  both  been  the  victims  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, Lizzie.  Miss  Roland  assured  Amy  that  I  was 
engaged  to  Iter.  What  could  Amy  do  but  withdraw  ?" 
'1  hen  she  loved  you  all  the  timo  ?" 

"  So  sho  sayH." 

"And  instead  of  my  finding  a  governess,  i/ou  obtain 
a  wife!"  laughed  Mrs.  Jay.  "Oh,  Frank,  i  am  very, 
wri/glad!" 

A  (UVEAS  Attainmknt.— How  difficult  it  is  to  be  of  a. 
meek  and  forgiving  spirit  when  dospitefully  usod!  To 
lovo  an  enemy  and  forgive  an  evil  speaker,' is  a  higher 
attainment  than  IB  commonly  believed.  It  ia  easy  to 
talk  of  Christian  forbearance  among  neighboura,  but  to 
practise  it  ourselves,  proves  us  to  bo  Chnstiiihu  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

WATCHING. 

At  this  feat  of  the  Canadian,  the  savage  bowlings  were 
resumed  with  such  fury,  that  it  required  muscles  of 
steel  to  bear  them.  The  wounded  man,  whom  the  re- 
ports of  the  rifles  had  not  awakened,  was  roused  from 
his  lethargy  by  the  fierce  yells,  and  murmured,  in  a 
trembling  voice — 

"  Holy  Virgin,  have  pity  on  me !  Would  not  one  say 
it  was  a  band  of  tigers  howling  in  the  darkness  ?" 

"  Thank  her  rather,"  interrupted  the  Canadian, "  that 
theso  scoundrels  cannot  deceive  an  old  wood-ranger, 
though  they  may  a  novice  like  yourself.  You  have 
heard  tho  jackals  howling  at  night  in  the  forests,  as  if 
there  were  a  hundred  of  them,  when  there  are  but  three 
or  four.  The  Indians  imitate  the  jackals ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  of 
them  behind  those  trees.  Ah !  if  I  could  but  persuade 
them  to  cross  the  water,  not  one  of  them  should  return 
to  his  village  to  tell  the  tale." 

Then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  bad  flashed  across  his 
mind,  ho  directed  his  companions  to  lie  down  on  their 
backs,  in  which  position  they  were  protected  by  the 
trunks  of  the  trees. 

"  While  we  lie  thus  we  are  safe,"  said  he ;  "  only  keep 
your  eyes  on  tho  tops  of  tho  trees — it  is  from  there  only 
they  can  reach  us.  If  you  see  them  climbing  up,  fire ; 
but  otherwise,  remain  motionless.  The  knaves  will  not 
willingly  retire  without  our  scalps,  and  must  mako  up 
their  minds  at  last  to  attack  us." 

This  resolution  of  the  hunter  seemed  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Heaven  ;  for  scarcely  had  they  lain  down, 
before  a  shower  of  balls  and  arrows  tore  to  pieces  the 
border  of  reeds,  and  broke  the  branches  behind  which 
they  had  been  kneeling  a  moment  before.  Bois-Rose 
pulled  down  his  coat  and  hat,  as  though  he  himself  had 
fallen ;  and  then  the  most  profound  s&ence  reigned  on 
the  island,  after  this  apparently  murderous  fire.  Cries 
of  triumph  followed  this  silence,  and  tnen  a  second  dis- 
charge of  bullets  and  arrows. 

"  Is  not  that  an  Indian  mounting  the  willow?"  whis- 
pered Pope. 

Sea ;  but  let  us  risk  his  fire  without  stirring—  lie  all 
of  us  as  if  we  were  dead.  Then  he  will  go  and  tell  his 
companions  that  he  has  counted  the  corpses  of  the  pale- 
faces." 


THE  INDIAN  SCOUT. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  incurred  by  this  stratagem,  the 
proposition  of  Bois-Rose  was  accepted ;  and  each  re- 
mained motionless,  watching,  not  without  anxiety,  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Indian. 

With*  extreme  precaution  the  red  warrior  climbed 
from  branch  to  branch,  until  ho  had  reached  a  point 
where  he  could  overlook  the  whole  islet. 

There  remained  just  sufficient  daylight  to  observe  his 
movements,  when  the  foliage  itself  did  not  hide  them. 
When  he  had  reached  the  desired  height,  the  Indian, 
resting  on  a  branch,  advanced  his  head  with  precaution. 
The  sight  of  the  bodies  extended  on  the  ground  did  not 
appear  to  surprise  him,  and  he  now  openly  pointed  his 
rifle  towards  them.  This  he  did  several  times,  appa- 
rently taking  aim ;  but  not  one  of  the  hunters  stirred. 
Then  the  Indian  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph. 

"  The  shark  takes  the  bait,"  muttered  Bois-Rose. 

"  I  shall  recognise  this  son  of  a  dog,"  rejoined  Pepe ; 
"  and  if  I  do  not  repay  him  for  the  anxiety  he  has  caused 
me,  it  is  because  the  bullet  he  is  about  to  send  will  pre- 
vent me." 

"  It  is  the  Blackbird,"  said  Bois-Rose.  "  He  is  both 
brave  and  dexterous.    Lie  close!" 

The  Indian  once  more  took  aim,  and  then  fired.  A 
branch,  knocked  from  a  tree  just  above  Pepe,  fell  upon 
him,  and  hurt  his  forehead.  He  stirred  no  more  than 
the  dead  wood  against  which  he  leaned,  but  said — 

"  Rascal  of  a  redskin !  I'll  pay  you  for  this  before 
long!" 

Some  drops  of  blood  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  Cana- 
dian. 

"  Is  anyone  wounded  ?"  inquired  he,  with  a  shudder. 
"  A  scratch — nothing  more,"  said  Pepe ;  "  God  be 

praised!" 

Just  then  tho  Indian  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  as  he  de- 
scended from  the  tree  on  which  he  had  mounted ;  and 
the  three  friends  again  breathed  freely. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  be  still  in  doubt,  for  a  long 
and  solemn  silence  followed  the  manoeuvre  of  their 
chief. 

The  sun  had  now  set,  the  short  twilight  had  passed 
away,  night  had  come  on,  and  the  moon  shone ;  yet  still 
the  Indians  did  not  stir. 

"  Our  scalps  tempt  them,  but  still  they  hesitate  to 
come  and  take  them,"  said  Pepe,  who  was  becoming 
very  tired  of  doing  nothing. 

"  Patience !"  whispered  Bois-Rose.  "  The  Indians 
are  like  the  vultures,  who  dare  not  attack  a  body  until 
it  begins  to  decay.  We  may  look  out  for  them  by-and- 
by.    Let  us  resume  our  position  behind  the  reeds." 

The  hunters  again  quietly  knelt  down,  and  continued 
to  watch  their  enemies. 

Before  long  an  Indian  showed  himself  very  cau- 
tiously; another  then  joined  him,  and  both  approached 


with  increasing  confidence,  followed  by  others,  until 
Bois-Rose  had  counted  ten  in  the  moonlight. 

"  They  will  cross  the  river  in  filo,  I  expect,"  sak\  he. 
"  Fabian,  you  fire  at  the  first,  Pepe  will  aim  at  th« 
centre,  and  I  at  the  last  but  one.  In  that  way  they  can- 
not all  attack  together.  It  will  be  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle ;  but  you,  Fabian,  while  Pepe  aad  I  wait  for 
them  knife  in  hand,  shall  load  our  rifles,  and  pass  them 
to  us.  By  the  memory  of  vour  mother,  I  forbid  youito 
fight  with  these  wretches ! 

As  the  Canadian  uttered  these  words,  a  tall  Indian 
entered  the  river,  followed  by  nine  others. 

All  advanced  with  the  utmost  caution ;  they  might, 
have  been  taken  for  the  shades  of  warriors  returned 
from  the  land  of  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  BLACKBIRD. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  death  seemed  to  reign  over 
the  island ;  but  nevertheless  they  advanced  with  the 
utmost  precaution. 

The  first  of  the  file — the  Blackbird— had  now  arrived 
at  a  spot  where  the  water  began  to  be  moro  deep,  whilc- 
the  last  had  scarcely  quitted  the  opposite  bank.  The- 
moment  had  arrived  for  executing  the  orders  of  the 
Canadian. 

But  just  as  Fabian  was  about  to  fire  against  the  chief 
— to  the  great  regret  of  Pepe,  who  had  an  old  score  to- 
pay  him — the  Blackbird,  either  from  a  presentiment  of 
danger,  or  because  a  gleam  of  moonlight  had  betrayed 
one  of  the  rifles  of  his  foes,  plunged  suddenly,  and  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  water. 

"  Fire !"  cried  Bois-Rose. 

At  the  same  time  the  Indian  who  closed  Jhe  file  fell 
into  the  river  to  rise  no  more,  while  two  others,  who 
were  picked  out  by  Fabian  and  the  other  Spaniard, 
struck  wildly  in  the  water  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
were  whirled  away  by  the  current. 

Suddenly  Pepe  saw  at  some  distance  from  him  a  body 
floating  on  its  back  ;  but  the  gleaming  eyes  proved  that 
it  was  not  a  corpse,  as  its  extended  arms  and  motionless 
attitude  would  have  made  one  believe. 

"  Don  Fabian— my  rifle !"  cried  he.  "  See !— there  is 
the  Blackbird,  who  is  pretending  to  be  dead.  The  dog 
could  not  have  given  me  a  better  revenge!" 

Pepe  took  the  rifle  from  Fabian's  hand,  and  took  torn 
at  the  floating  body;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  brighter 
gleaming  of  the  eyes,  no  sign  of  fear  showed  itself  ia  the 
Indian — not  a  muscle  moved. 

Pepe  lowered  his  weapon. 

"I  was  deceived,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "white 
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men  are  dot  like  Indian.',  they  do  not  waste  their  pow- 

Tbo  body  ttill  floated  on  iU  back,  its  lcgi  stiff,  its 
«rmi  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Pepl  again  raised  his  rifle,  and  after  waiting,  in  order 
to  increase  the  anguish  of  the  Indian  cliief,  he  fired, 
mad  the  body  floated  no  longer. 

"  Have  Von  killed  bim  i"  aaked  Bois-Rosc. 

*  Ifo;  I  only  wished  to  break  hia  shoulder-bone,  that 
he  may  alwaya  bare  cansa  to  remember  the  shudder  he 
gave,  and  the  treason  he  proposed  to  me.  If  he  were 
dead  he  would  still  float/' 

M  Yon  might  have  done  better  to  have  killed  him. 
Bat  what  i*  to  be  done  now  ?  I  hoped  to  finish  with 
t  hese  demons,  and  now  rmr  work  has  still  to  be  done. 
We  cannot  cross  the  river  to  attack  them." 

"  It  is  U14  V^st  thing  we  can  do." 

"  With  Fabian,  I  cannot  decide  to  do  it,  or  I  should 
be  now  on  the  bank  opposite,  where,  yon  know  as  well  as 
I  do,  they  still  are  breathing  their  infernal  vengeance." 


The  Spaniard  shrugged  hia  shouldera  with  stoical  re- 
signation. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  he;  "  but  we  must  decide  either 
to  fly  or  to  stay." 

"By  tho  saints!"  continued  he,  "if  we  two  were 
alone,  wo  would  gain  the  opposite  bank  in  a  minute; 
the  seven  who  are  left  would  catch  us,  no  doubt,  but 
we  should  come  out  of  it,  as  we  have  out  of  more  diffi- 
cult situations." 

"  It  would  be  better  than  to  stay  hero  like  foxes  in 
their  hole." 

"  I  agree;  but  Fabian,  and  the  unlucky  scalped  man, 
whom  we  cannot  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  tho  wretches 
who  have  already  treated  him  so  crue  lly.  Let  us  wait, 
at  leant,  until  tho  moon  has  set,  and  darkness  comes  on. 

And  the  old  man  hung  his  head  with  an  air  of  dis- 
couragement, which  produced  a  painful  impression  on 
the  Spaniard  ;  raising  it  only  to  glance  anxiously  at  tho 
sky,  where  tho  moon  held  on  her  ordinary  course  over 
tho  starry  blue. 


"  So  be  it,"  said  Pcpd.  "  But,  stay  !  Wo  killed  first 
five  Indians,  then  three — that  makes  eight;  there 
should  havo  been  twelve  left.  Why  did  wo  only  couut 
ten  in  the  water  ?  Depend  upon  it,  tho  Blackbird  lias 
sent  the  two  others  to  seek  for  reinforcements." 

"  It  is  possible.  To  remain  here  or  to  fly  arc  both 
terrible.'* 

For  some  time  tho  hunters  thus  continued  to  delibe- 
rate. Meanwhile  tho  moonbeams  began  to  fall  moro 
obliquely,  and  already  a  part  of  the  tops  of  the  trees 
were  in  shadow.  Moro  than  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
the  attempt  of  tho  Indiiins,  and  Pep6,  less  absorbed 
than  Bois-Kose,  was  watching  anxiously. 

"  That  cursed  moon  will  never  go  down,"  said  he ; 
"  and  it  seems  to  mo  that  I  hear  something  liko  tho 
noiso  of  feet  in  tho  water ;  tho  buffaloes  do  not  come 
down  to  drink  at  this  time  of  night." 

So  saying,  he  rose,  and  leaning  right  and  left,  looked 
up  and  down  tho  stream  ;  but  on  each  sido  extended  an 
impenetrable  veil  of  fog.  The  coolness  of  the  American. 
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night,  which  succeeds  the  burning  heat  of  the  day,  con- 
denses thus  in  thick  clouds  the  exhalations  of  the 
ground,  and  of  the  waters  healed  by  the  sun. 

'•  i  &LV  in  iiing  but  fo  ',"  said  he. 

Little  by  little  the  va.mie  sounds  died  away,  and  the 
air  recovered  its  habitual  calm  and  silence.  Tue  moon 
was  last  goiug  down,  and  all  nature  seemed  sleeping, 
when  the  occupants  ot'  the  island  started  up  in  terror. 

From  both  sides  of  the  river  rose  shouts  so  piercing, 
that  the  banks  echoed  them  long  after  the  mouths  that 
uttered  them  were  closed,  llenceforth  flight  was  im- 
possible, the  Indians  had  encompassed  the  island. 

"  The  moon  may  go  down,"  cried  Pepe,  with  rage. 
"  Ah  !  with  reason  I  feared  the  two  absent  men,  and 
the  noises  that  I  heard — it  was  the  Indians  who  were 
gaining  the  opposite  bank.  Who  knows  how  many 
enemies  wo  have  around  us  now  ?" 

"  What  matter,"  replied  Bois-Eose,  gloomily,  "whe- 
ther there  are  one  hundred  vultures  to  tear  our  bodies, 
or  a  hundred  Indians  to  howl  round  us  when  we  are 
dead  ?" 

"  It  i3  true  that  the  number  matters  little  in  such 
circumstances,  but  it  will  be  a  day  of  triumph  for  them." 

"Are  you  going  to  sing  your  death-song,  like  those 
who,  when  tied  to  the  stake,  recall  the  number  of  scalps 
theyhave  taken?' 

"And  why  not?  It  is  a  very  good  custom;  it  helps 
on  >  to  die  like  a  hero,  and  to  remember  that  you  have 
lived  like  a  man." 

"Let  us  rather  try  to  die  like  Christians,"  replied 
Bois-llose." 

Then  drawing  Fabian  towards  him,  he  said — 

"  1  scarcely  know,  my  beloved  child,  what  I  had 
dreamed  of  for  you.  I  am  half-savage  and  half-civilised, 
and  my  dreams  partook  of  both.  Sometimes  I  wished 
to  restore  you  to  the  honours  of  this  world — to  your 
honours,  your  titles — and  to  add  to  them  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Golden  Valley.  I  dreamed  only  of  the 
splendour  of  the  desert  and  its  majestic  harmonies, 
which  lull  a  man  to  his  rest,  and  entrance  him  at  his 
awakening.  But  I  can  truly  say  that  the  dominant  idea 
in  my  mind  was  that  of  never  quitting  you.  Must  that 
be  accomplished  in  death  ?  So  young,  so  brave,  so 
handsome — must  you  meet  the  same  fate  as  a  man  who 
would  soon  be  useless  in  the  world?" 

"  Who  would  love  me  when  you  were  gone  ?"  replied 
Fabian,  in  a  voice  which  their  terrible  situation  deprived 
neither  of  its  sweetuess  or  firmness.  "  Before  I  met 
you,  the  grave  had  closed  upon  all  I  loved,  and  the  sole 
living  being  who  could  replace  them  was — you.  What 
have  I  to  regret  in  this  world?" 

"  The  future,  my  child— the  future,  into  which  youth 
longs  to  plunge,  like  the  thirst_v  stag  into  the  lake." 

Distant  firing  now  interrupted  the  melancholy  reflec- 
tions of  the  old  hunter;  the  Indians  were  attacking  the 
camp  of  Don  Stephen. 

The  reader  knows  the  result. 

Suddenly,  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  bank,  saying — 

"  Let  the  white  men  open  their  ears  1" 

"  It  is  the  Blackbird  again,"  -said  Pepe.  It  was,  in- 
deed, he,  supported  by  two  Indians. 

"  Why  should  they  open  their  ears?"  answered  Pepe. 
"  The  whites  laugh  at  tho  menaces  of  the  Blackbird, 
and  despise  his  promises." 

"Good!"  said  the  Indian;  "the  whites  are  brave, 
and  they  will  need  all  their  bravery.  The  white  men 
of  the  south  are  being  attacked  now.  Why  are  the  men 
of  the  north  not  against  them?" 

"  Because  you  are  a  bird  of  doleful  plumage — because 
lions  do  not  hunt  with  jackals,  for  jackals  only  howl 
while  the  lion  devours.  Apply  the  compliment ;  it  is  a 
fine  flower  of  Indian  rhetoric,"  cried  Pepe,  exasperated. 

"  Good !    Tho  whites  arc  like  tho  conquered  Indian 
insulting  his  conqueror.    But  the  eagle  laughs  at  the 
word  of  the  mocking-bird,  aud  it  is  not  to  him  that  the 
eagle  deigns  to  address  himself." 
To  whom,  then  ?"  inquired  Pepe. 

"  To  the  giant,  his  brother,  to  the  eagle  of  tho  snowy 
mountains,  who  disdains  to  imitate  tho  language  of 
other  bird  '." 

"  What  do  you  want  of  him  ?"  said  Bois-Eose. 

"  Tho  Indian  would  hear  the  northern  warrior  ask  for 
life,"  replied  the  Blackbird. 

"  I  have  a  dili'erent  demand  to  make,"  said  tho  Cana- 
dian. 

"  I  listen,"  replied  the  Indian. 

"  If  you  will  swear  on  the  honour  of  a  warrior,  on  tho 
bones  of  your  f  uhers,  that  you  will  grant  life  to  my 
three  companions,  I  will  come  over  the  river  alone  and 
unarmed,  and  will  bring  yon  my  scalp  on  my  head. 
That  will  tempt  them  !  added  Bois-Eose,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"Are  you  mid,  Bois-Eose  ?"  cried  Pepe,  bounding 
up  like  a  wounded  tiger. 

Fabian  rushed  up  to  the  Canadian. 

"At  the  first  step  you  make  towards  the  Indian," 
cried  he,  warmly,  "  I  will  kill  you  !u 

The  rude  hunter  felt  his  heart  soften  at  the  sound  of 
the  two  voices  he  loved  so  much. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  was  silent,  as  if  reflecting,  but 
after  a  moment,  he  said — • 

"  The  Blackbird  wishes  that  tho  white  from  the  north 
should  ask  for  life,  and  ho  asks  for  death.  Let  the 
northern  hunter  quit  his  companions,  and  I  swear  on 
the  honour  of  a  warrior,  on  the  bones  of  my  fathers, 
that  he  shall  be  safe,  but  he  alone.  The  three  others 
must  die !" 


Bois-Eose  disdained  to  answer  to  this  outrageous 
offer.  The  chief  waited  in  vain  to  see  if  the  Canadian 
was  ready  or  not  to  accept  his  proposal  ;  but  at  last  ho 

went  on — 

"  Until  the  hour  of  torture,  the  whites  hear  the  voice 
of  the  chief  for  tho  last  time.  My  warriors  surround 
the  island  on  all  sides.  Indian  blood  has  been  spilt : 
it  must  be  avenged,  aud  the  white  men's  blood  must  be 
shed  in  turn.  But  the  Indian  does  not  care  for  this 
blood  if  it  be  warmed  in  battle  :  he  desires  it  when  it  is 
chilled  by  terror,  impoverished  by  hunger.  He  will 
take  the  white  men  alive,  aud  will  see  what  their  en- 
trails look  like  when  they  are  wrung  with  famine :  he 
will  make  of  their  skins  a  saddle  for  his  war-horse,  and 
their  scalps  shall  be  hung  from  his  saddle-bow  as  a 
trophy  of  vengeance.  My  warriors  shall  surround  the 
island  fifteen  days  and  nights,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  white  men." 

Then,  after  these  terrible  menaces,  tho  Indian  dis- 
appeared behind  the  trees.  But  Pepe  did  not  wish  him 
to  believe  that  he  had  succeeded  in  intimidating  them ; 
and  he  cried,  as  coolly  as  anger  would  permit  him — 

"  Dog,  who  can  only  bark,  the  white  men  despise  your 
vain  threats !  The  sight  of  their  skeletons  will  never 
trouble  3'our  sleep.  Jackal,  unclean  polecat,  I  despise 
you!  I— I  " 

The  ex-coastguard  could  say  no  more — rage  choked 
him ;  and  in  default  of  words,  he  made  a  gesture  of 
contempt. 

A  burst  of  laughter  accompanied  this  mute  reply  of 
Pepe,  who  now  felt  a  little  mo're  calm,  and  who,  satisfied 
with  having  had  the  last  word,  sat  down.  As  for  Bois- 
Eose,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  menaces  of  the  Indian  but 
the  refusal  of  his  heroic  sacrifice. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  generous  old  man,  sighing,  "if  you 
had  allowed  me  to  do  as  I  wished,  I  should  have  arranged 
all  this  satisfactorily.  But  it  is  too  late:  we  will  not 
speak  of  it  again." 

The  moon  had  now  set :  the  sound  of  distant  firing 
had  ceased. 

"  So,"  said  Pepe,  breaking  the  silence,  "  we  have 
fifteen  days  before  us.  True,  we  have  not  many  eat- 
ables, but  we  must  fish  for  dinner  and  to  amuse  our- 
selves." 

The  joke  of  Pepe  fell  without  effect  on  the  ears  of 
the  Canadian. 

"  Let  us  employ  ourselves  rather,"  he  said, "  in  making 
the  most  of  the  hours  before  day." 

"  In  doing  what  ?" 

"  In  escaping,  by  my  faith." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  question,"  replied  Bois-Eose.  "  Do 
you  know  how  to  swim,  Fabian  ? 

"  Mow  else  could  I  havo  escaped  from  the  torrent  ?" 

"  True  :  but  I  forgot.  Fear  makes  my  head  bad.  It 
would  not  be  an  impossibility  for  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  water,  and  float  away  unperceived.  But  see,  I 
will  make  an  experiment  beforehand." 

So  saying,  the  Canadian  tore  up  one  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  which  served  as  their  rampart,  and  placed  ft  lightly 
on  the  water. 

Presently  the  mass  moved  gently  away,  and  floated 
swiftly  down  the  river.  The  three  friends  watched  its 
silent  course  for  some  moments,  and  it  was  not  until  it 
had  vanished  in  tho  darkness  that  the  Canadian  went 
on— 

"  You  see,  a  careful  swimmer  would  pass  by  unper- 
ceived.   Not  a  single  Indian  has  moved." 

"  True,"  said  Pepe  ;  "  but  do  you-tbink  that  the  eyes 
of  the  Apaches  cannot  distinguish  a  man  from  a  log  of 
wood  ?  Besides,  we  havo  among  us  one  who  cannot 
swim." 

"  Who  ?" 

The  Spaniard  pointed  to  the  wounded  man,  who, 
though  asleep,  groaned  with  pain,  as  if  his  guardian 
angel  were  telling  him  that  his  comrades  were  medi- 
tating his  abandonment. 

"  What,  then!"  cried  Bois-Eose,  with  some  hesitation, 
"is  the  life  of  this  man  Worth  that  of  the  last  of  the 
Mediauas  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  tho  Spaniard  ;  "  but  I,  who  at  one 
time  advised  you  to  leave  him  alone,  think  that  now  it 
would  bo  a  sin  to  forsake  him." 

"This  man,"-  srtid  Fabian,  "has,  perhap?,  children 

who  would  weep  for  their  father  as  I  have  wept  for  my 
mother." 

"  It  would  be  a  bad  action,"  said  Pepe:  "it  would 
brimr  us  misfortune,  Bois-Eose." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Canadian,  "  do  you,  Fabian, 
since  you  are  a  good  swimmer,  take  to  the  water.  I 
and  Pepe  will  remain  to  protect  this  man;  and  if  we  die 
here,  it  will  have  been  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
and  we  shall  have,  ot  least,  the  joy  of  knowing  that  you 
are  safe  and  sound." 

Fabian  shook  his  head. 

"  I  repeat,"  he  said,  "  I  desire  not  life  without  you 
two.   I  will  remain  here." 

"  What  to  do  ?"  asked  tho  Canadian,  sorrowfully. 

"We  will  see,"  said  Pepe  and  Fabian  at  the  same 
moment. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

THE    FLOATING  ISLAND. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  bank  of  the  river  occupied  by 
the  Blackbird. 
During  the  first  hours  of  the  night  the  surveillance  of 


the  Indians  was  an  easy  task,  but  as  the  fog  became 
more  dense,  the  lights  gradually  disappeared. 

The  Indian  chief  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  redouble 
his  vigilance,  and  he  called  to  him  two  warriors  upoD 
whose  devotion  he  could  count.  To  one  he  gave  orders 
to  cross  the  river  :  the  other  he  directed  to  follow  the 
stream  to  a  point  where  he  could  give  instructions  at 
the  same  time  to  the  videttes  on  both  banks. 

In  spite  of  the  power  which  an  Indian  knows  so  well 
how  to  exercise  over  his  senses,  the  eyes  of  the  chief 
gradually  closed,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

His  slumber,  indeed,  was  so  profound  that  ho  did  not 
hear  the  crackling  of  the  branches  under  the  step  of  an 
Indian,  who  now  advanced  towards  him. 

Immovable  and  straight  as  a  bamboo,  an  Apache 
runner  covered  with  blood,  with  his  nostrils  dilated, 
and  his  breast  heaving,  waited  a  few  paces  from  the 
slumbering  chief. 

Perceiving  that  the  Blackbird  was  not  aware  of  his 
presence,  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice — 

"When  the  Blackbird  shall  open  his  eyes,  he  will 
hear  from  my  mouth  a  message  which  will  chase  away 
all  thoughts  of  sleep." 

The  Indian  raised  his  eyes,  and  as  if  with  an  effort  of 
his  will,  shook  off  his  sleep.  Ashamed  that  he  should 
havo  been  surprised,  he  said,  as  if  in  excuse — 

"  The  Blackbird  has  lost  much  blood,  and  his  body  is 
feebler  than  his  will." 

"Man  is  so,"  replied  the  runner,  seutentiously. 

The  Blackbird  replied — 

"It is,  doubtless,  some  message  of  importance  which 
you  have  to  communicate  to  me,  since  the  Spotted  Cat 
has  chosen  one  of  his  most  nimble  runners  to  send  it  to 
me." 

"  The  Spotted  Cat  will  never  send  another  message," 
returned  the  Indian,  in  his  guttural  voice  ;  "  the  lance 
of  a  pale-face  has  entered  his  breast,  and  he  is  now  with 
his  fathers  in  the  happy  hunting-ground." 

"  What  matters  ?  he  has  died  a  conqueror — he  has 
seen  before  his  death  the  white  dogs  scattered  over  the 
plains." 

"  No,  he  has  died  conquered.  The  Apaches  have 
fled,  after  losing  their  chief  and  fifty  renowned  war- 
riors." 

In  spite  of  the  intense  pain  of  his  wound,  and  the 
command  which  an  Indian  chief  is  expected  to  exercise 
over  himself,  the  Blackbird  sprang  to  his  feet  at  this 
unexpected  news.  However,  he  answered  gravel}', 
although  his  lips  quivered — 

"  Who,  then,  has  sent  you  to  me,  messenger  of  evil 
tidings  ?" 

"  Tho  warriors,  who  have  need  of  a  chief  to  repair 
"their  loss.  The  Blackbird  was  only  the  chief  of  a  tribe : 
he  is  now  the  chief  of  a  whole  people." 

A  gleam  of  satisfied  pride  illumined  the  black  eye  of 
the  Indian.  His  power  was  iucreased  on  the  one  hand ; 
aud  on  the  other,  the  defeat  of  which  he  had  just  heard 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  he  had  given, 
and  which  the  chiefs  had  repulsed. 

"  If  the  rifles  of  the  north  were  joined  to  those  of  our 
warriors,  the  whites  of  the  south  would  not  conquer  us." 

Then  his  pride  was  again  humiliated,  when  he  recalled 
to  mind  the  insulting  manner  in  which  tho  two  hunters 
iiad  rejected  his  proposal;  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
hate  ;ts  he  said,  pointing  to  his  wounded  shoulder — 

"  What  could  a  wounded  chief  do  ?  his  limbs  refuse  to 
bear  him,  and  he  would  scarcely  bo  able  to  sit  upon  his 
saddle." 

"  We  would  tie  him  on/'  replied  the  Indian ;  "  a  chief 
is  at  once  a  head  and  an  arm ;  if  tho  arm  is  powerless 
tho  head  can  work,  and  the  sight  of  the  blood  of  their 
chief  will  animate  all  the  warriors.  The  council  fire  is 
lit,  and  they  are  waiting  to  hear  tho  voice  of  the  Black- 
bird.   His  war-horse  is  read}- — let.  us  go." 

"  No,"  l'eplied  the  Blackbird ;  "  my  warriors  surround 
on  both  banks  of  tho  river  the  white  men  whom  I  wish 
to  make  my  allies.  Jfo.v  thev  arc  enemies  ;  the  ball  of 
one  of  them  has  broken  my  arm,  and  if  I  were  offered 
the  command  of  ten  nations,  1  should  still  refuse  to 
leave  this.spot  until  I  had  had  the  revenge  I  seek." 

The  Blackbird  recounted  briefly  tho  captivity  of 
Gayferos — his  deliverance  by  the  Canadian — the  rejec- 
tion of  his  proposals — and  the  vow  of  vengeance  he  had 
made. 

Tho  messenger  listened  gravely. 

He  felt  all  the  importance  of  a  fresh  battle  with  the 
treasure-seekers  at  the  moment  when,  drunk  with 
victory,  they  would  think  themselves  safe  from  all 
attack;  and  he  insisted  upon  the  Blackbird's  allowing 
himself  to  be  replaced  in  the  blockade  by  some  chief  of 
his  choice. 

The  Indian  was  immovable. 

The  messenger  went  on —  • 

"  The  sun  will  rise  directly.  I  will  wait  till  it  is  day, 
aud  report  to  the  Apaches  that  the  Blackbird  prefers  to 
follow  out  his  own  vengeance  to  preserving  the  honour 
of  the  tribe.  In  deferring  my  departure,  I  shall  have 
retarded  the  moment  when  our  warriors  will  have  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  bravest  among  them." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  the  Blackbird,  in  a  voice  which 
betrayed  his. pleasure  at  this  adroit  flattery;  "but  a 
messenger  must  have  need  of  repose  after  a  battle,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  run.  Meanwhile,  I  will  listen  to  an 
account  of  the  fight  in  which  the  Spotted  Cat  lost  his 
life." 

Tho  messenger  sat  down  by  the  fire  with  crossed  legs, 
and  one  elbow  on  bis  knee,  and  his  head  leaning  on  his 
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few  minutes'  rest,  during  which  the  fu- 
inga  <jf  his  Bern  t  were  s  Dmewhat  appeased, 
to  gUie  a  citcnmstautial  account  of  the 
■hit  a  camp,  omitting  no  fact  which  could 
ite  of  the  Jilcricaus. 

to  concluded,  the  runner  laid  down  by 
speared  to  deep.  Bur  this  tiiae  the  coa- 
iltuous  passions-  which  agitated  the  heart 
id — ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
geanee-  oa  the  other- — kept  him  awake 
iking  any  effort  to  keep  awake, 
lere  the  Blackbird  had  bivouacked  was 
island  which  was  lost  in  the  mist, 
e  of  about  an  honr  the  runner  half  rose 
ad,  and  perceived  the  chief  still  in  the 

»  of  the  night,"  he  said,  "  has  spoken  to 
hare  thought  that  a  renowned  chief  like 
>ught  t  j  1:  old  his  enemies  in  his  hands  by 
ax  their  death  songs." 
n  cannot  walk  on  the  waters,"  replied  the 
chief;  neither  are  the  rifles  of  the  North  like  those  of 
the  Sooth." 

. u  The  blood  which  the  Blackbird  has  lost  has  deceived 
his  spirit  and  obscured  his  eyes.  Let  him  trust  to  me, 
and  to-morrow  his  vengeance  shall  be  complete." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  chief,  "  from  whatever  point  my 
vengeance  comes,  it  will  be  as  a  welcome  guest  at  my 
fireside." 

"  Good!  I  will  bring  hither  the  three  hunters,  and 
him  whose  scalp  they  could  not  save." 

So  saying,  be  rose,  and  was  eooa  lost  in  the  heavy 
mist. 

More  generous  passions  were  in  play  on  tho  island 
w.iere  lay  the  objects  of  the  Indian'3  vengeance. 

Under  tire  impression  of  gloomy  thoughts,  the  three 
hunters  did  not  speak,  but  resigned  themselves  to  their 

(SuddenlrPep6  started  op,  crying— 

A  red  light,  little  by  little,  broke  through  tho  dark- 
ness and  ti«e  fog,  nad  seemed  to  advance  towards  the 
ijl  n  1,  growing  bigger  as  it  came  on,  and  gliding  along 

Notwithstanding  the  inten'ity  of  the  mist,  the  mass 
of  fire  dissipated  it  as  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  of 
morninz. 

"Ah!"  cried  Bois-Ro»"  replying  to  tlio  exclamation 
of  the  eMoastguanl.  "  I  lee  it  all  now,  03  if  I  were  in 
their  confidence!    Tne  villains  want  to  burn  us  ia  our 
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which  proves  to  me  that  these  children  of  the  wood  are 
not  infallible;  and  if  it  were  not  that,  in  a  few  minutes! 
we  shall  receive  a  shower  of  balls  which  will  prevent  our 
showing  ourselves,  I  should  care  as  little  for  this  Lire- 
ship  as  fur  a  lire-fly  ia  the  air." 

In  constructing  the  foundation  of- wet.  grass,  of  which 
we  have  spokon,  the  Indians  had  calculated  that  the 
heat  of  the  fire  would  dry  it  before  it  reached  the 
island. 

But  the  f;ras3  plunged  ofton  into  the  water,  and  the 
humidity  which  was  thus  preserved  prevented  its  com- 
bustion— a  fact  which  had  not  escaped  tho  eye  of  the 
Canadian. 

Some  rifle  bullets  now  whistled  over  their  heads,  hut 
it  was  evident  that  the  intention  of  the  Indians  was 
only  to  frighten  them. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Bois-Rose  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  they  wish 
to  take  us  a'ive ;  but  there  is  one  chance  left." 

The  fire-ship  now  almost  touched  the  island — a  few 
minutes  more,  and  the  conflagration  would  have  begun; 
when,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  Canadian 
dropped  into  the  water  and  disappeared. 

Loud  howls  were  raised  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
as  the  Indians  perceived  the  floating  tree  shake  vio- 
lently, the  enormous  flame  shoot  up  with  a  blinding 
light,  and  then  disappear  entirely  amid  the  seething- 
and  foaming  waters. 

The  darkness  and  the  mist  once  more  covered  the 
whole  of  the  river,  and  the  Indians  howled  more  loudly 
still,  as  they  saw  tho  Canadian  regain  tho  island,  which 
trembled  as  he  struggled  up  upon  it. 

After  a  few  moments  of  intense  silence,  Pepe  bounded 
to  his  feet,  crying  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Bois-Rose !  Don  Fabian !  we  are  saved — we  are 
saved !" 

"  Saved !"  repeated  the  Canadian,  in  a  trembling 
TOice.  "  Speak,  Pepe — speak  !" 
"  Have  you  not  remarked,"  continued  the  coastguard, 
how  the  whole  island  trembled  when  we  tore  away 
some  of  the  branches  to  form  a  rampart  ?  Did  you  not 
al-o  notice  how  it  shook  a  moment  ago  when  you 
climbed  upon  it?  I  had  thought  of  forming  a  raft  of 
the  trees  beneath  our  feet,  but  now  we  will  uproot  the 
whole  island,  and  set  it  afloat.  The  fog  is  tliick,  the 
night  is  dark,  and  to-morrow,  whea  daylight  ap- 
pears  " 

"  Wo  shall  be  far  from  hero !"  cried  Bois-Rose.  "  To 
work — to  work !  tho  wind,  which  is  freshening,  shows 
the  approach  of  morning,  and  we  have  not  much  time 
before  us.  If  I  have  not  lost  my  sailor's  eye,  the  river 
will  not  send  us  along  at  inoro  than  three  knots  an 
hour." 

"  So  much  tho  better,"  said  Pcpo ;  "  our  romoval 
will  not  be  30  visible." 
The  brave  Canadian  then  rose. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  Fabian.  "  Can- 
not we,  as  Pepe  says,  uproot  the  island  by  uniting  our 

efforts?" 

"  Uproot  it  ?  Without  doubt,  Fabian ;  but  we  should 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  it  to  pieces,  and  our  6af'cty  de- 
pends upon  preserving  tho  island  in  the  stato  in  which 
nature  has  left  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  some  branch  or  large 
root  which  ia  fixed  ia  the  bed  of  tho  river.  Many  years 
have  elapsed  since  first  these  trees  were  brought  hither, 
and,  doubtless,  the  lapse  of  time  has  rotted  this  root  or 
branch.    I  will  go  and  soo." 

At  this  moment  the  lugubrious  cry  of  a  bird  of  night 
interrupted  the  Canadian.  These  plaintive  notes,  which 
suddenly  broke  the  profound  silence  of  tho  night  at  tho 
very  moment  when  hope  was  beginning  to  enter  their 
hearta,  seemed  to  him  like  an  evil  omeu. 

'  Ah!"  said  the  Spaniard,  tadly;  "  tho  voice  of  the 
owl  bode3  no  good." 

"  The  imitation  is  perfect,"  I  admit,  said  Bois-Rose  ; 
but  you  should  not  ullow  yourself  to  he  thus  deceived  ; 
it  is  aa  Indian  sentinel  who  is  imitating  tho  bird,  in 
order  to  warn  his  companions  to  watch.  It  U  a  kind  of 
deatli-abng  with  which  they  wiah  to  regale  ns." 

As  he  spoke,  tho  same  sound  was  repeated  from  the 
opposite  bank,  as  if  to  confirm  his  words. 

The  Canadian  now  glided  down  into  tho  water,  and 
after  some*  space  of  time,  during  which  his  presence 
ma  only  indicated  by  the  eddies  formed  round  the 
ulet,  his  comrades  felt  it  totter  ;  a  crash  was  heard,  and 

0  >Ls-Rose; reappeared  above  the  surface,  his  hair  stream,- 
ing  with  water.  With  one  hand  ho  regained  his  place 
on  the  island,  which  begun  to  turn  round,  and  then 
gently  followed  tho  current.    An  enormous  root,  fixed 

 0  depth  in  the  water,  had  given  away  in  tho  vigo- 
rous bauds  of  tho  Canadian. 

''  Heaven  be  praised!"  cried  he;  ,!  the  last  and  only 
bo  facie  which  detained  us  has  disappeared,  and  we  are 
afloat.  However,"  continued  Bois-Rose,  "  our  lives  are 
in  tho  hands  of  Providence ;  if  the  island  continues  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  wo  shall  soon — thanks  to  this 
fog! — be  beyond  tho  view  of  our  enemies.  Oh,  my 
God!"  ho  cried,  with  fervour,  "a  fow  more  hours  of 
night,  and  your  creatures  will  be  saved!" 

The  Ui reo  hunters  preserved  silence,  following  witl 

1  restless  glance  tho  movements  of  tho  floating  island. 
55he  day  noon  began  to  appear,  but  the  freshness  of 

the  night,  which  always  increases  an  hour  or  two  boforo 
sunrise,  condensed  more  mid  more  tho  vapours  whiel 
hung  over  the  river.  Gradually  the  bivouac  fires  were 
lost  in  tho  distance,  and  tho  fugitives  saw  that  they 
n  ly  out  01  danger,  but  that  it  wus  necessary  to 
aid  their  course, 


Retissui-ed  by  the  distance,  the  old  sailor  placed  him- 
self  at  the  end  of  the  island,  and  with  a  huge  branch 
of  a  tree  Began  to  paddle  vigorously. 

Like  a  horse  for  a  long  time  abandoned  to  its  caprices, 
and  who  feels  at  last  the  hand  and  spur  of  a  skilful 
rider,  the  floating  island,  ceasing  to  turn  round,  rilpidj  • 
followed  the  current.  Kept  by  tho  Canadian  where  the 
water  was  deepest,  it  now  acquired  considerable  speed ; 
and  the  friends  began  to  consider  themselves  completely 
out  of  danger. 

"The  daylight  will  soon  be  here,'  said  Bois-Rose. 
"  Wo  must  go  on  shore  on  one  side  or  another;  'ti'fi  wo 
shall  be  able  to  get  along  twice  as  quickly  as  this  rdft, 
which  I  declare  is  slower  than  a  Dutch  tagger!" 

"Good!  Go  on  shore  where  you  like,  Lois- Rose; 
but  let  us  wade  through  the  water  a  Short  distaiioe,  that 
we  may  conceal  our  traces  from  the  Indians.  Even  if 
we  carry  the  wounded  man  in  our  arms,  we  can  get 
along  at  the  rate  of  two  leagues  an  hour.  Do  you  think, 
Fabian,  that  the  Golden  Valley  is  far  off  now  ?" 

"You  have  seen,  as  I  have  seen,"  replied  Fabian, 
"the  sun  setting  behind  the  cloudy  mountains  which 
conceal  the  Golden  Valley.  Wo  shall  be  but  a  few  hours 
on  our  way;  we  shall  be  there  before  the  day  is  far 
advanced." 

Bois-Rose,  assisted  by  Pepe,  directed  the  island  to- 
wards the  bank;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
struck  violently  against  the  shore.  While  Pepe  and 
Fabian  leaped  upon  the  bank,  the  Canadian  took  the 
treasure-seeker  iu  his  arms,  and  laid  him  on  the  grass. 
The  wounded  mau  awoke ;  at  tho  sight  of  a  place  so 
different  to  that  on  which  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  he  east 
around  him  a  look  of  astonishment,  saying — 

Shall  I  again  hear  those  terrific  yells  which  so  dis- 
turbed my  sleep  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  good  fellow.  The  Indians  arc  far  enough 
away  from  us  now,  and  I  trust  we  are  iu  safety.  Heaven 
be  praised  that  it  is  permitted  to  me  to  save  all  that  is 
dear  to  me  —  Fabian,  and  tho  old  companion  of  my 
perils." 

So  saying,  tho  Canadian  bared  his  head,  and  then  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  hands  of  his  two  friends. 

After  a  few  moments'  delay,  in  order  to  enable  the 
scalped  man  to  recover  his  senses,  they  prepared  them- 
selves to  continue  their  journey. 

"  If  you  are  not  able  to  walk  with  us,"  said  Pepc  to 
Gayferos,  "we  must  make  a  kind  of  litter  to  carry  you 
on.  Wc  have  no  time  to  lose,  if  we  wish  to  escape  these 
wretches,  who  will,  of  course,  pursue  us  with  greater 
fury  than  ever." 

So  great  was  tho  desire  of  Gayferos  to  escape,  that  he 
almost  forgot  the  terrible  agony  he  was  enduring,  and 
declared  that  ho  would  follow  his  three  liberators  as 
quickly  as  they  could  walk  themselves. 

"  We  have  some  precautions  to  take  before  we  start," 
said  Bois-Rose.  "  Rest,  therefore,  a  few  moments, while 
I  break  up  this  raft,  and  set  the  pieces  afloat.  It  is 
important  that  tho  Indians  should  have  no  means  of 
tracing  us." 

All  three  set  themselves  to  work.  Already  shaken  by 
tho  tearing  away  of  tho  roots  at  the  bed  of  the  river,  it 
opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
three  huuters.  The  trunks  of  the  tree  which  composed 
it  were  torn  away  ouo  by  one,  and  pushed  into  tho 
stream;  and  in  a  short  time  no  vestige  remained  of  tho 
raft  which  it  had  taken  Nat  ure  years  to  construct  . 

When  tho  hist  branch  had  disappeared  from  the  eves 
of  the  hunters,  Bois-Rose,  with  tho  aid  of  Pope,  buried 
himself  in  tearing  up  tho  grass,  in  order  that  the  imprint 
of  their  feet  might  not  bo  left ;  and  then  gave  tho  Signal 
for  departure. 

As  he  was  tho  tallest  and  strongest  of  the  four  fugi- 
tives, he  entered  the  water  first,  and  waded  out  far  into 
the  river,  in  order  that  tho  Indians  might  not  sec  their 
footsteps,  and  might  suppose  that  they  had  contiuueel 
their  journey  on  the  island.  It  was  far  too  fatiguing  a 
inarch  for  them  to  walk  quickly;  but  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  just  as  their  wounded  feet  were  about  to  forco 
them  to  halt,  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers,  which  formed  the  delta  on  which  was  situated 
the  Golden  Vidloy. 

The  day  was  now  breaking,  mid  a  grey  tint  Buoceeded 
the  darkness.    Forlunai  .  !\ ,  the  arm  of  the  rivi  r 
it  was  necessary  to  traverse  was  not  deep,  a»  i  n 
of  the  svater  flowed  in  an  opposite  direction.    This  ,.  1 
a  favourable  circum-tanc,  as  the  wounded  trei.Mue- 
seeher  would  have  prevented  any  attempt  at  swinoi  o- 
through  a  deep  current. 

Bois-Rose  took  him  on  his  shoulders ;  all  three  ROr 
tercd  then  into  the  wnlor,  which  scarcely  re.-..  h<  d  tin 
kuecs,  and  woro.not  long  in  arriving  op  the  ppgo 
bank.    The  chain  of  the  Cloudy  M<>uui->i.i.*  was  >• 
more  than  a  league  from  the  point  of  the  delta  at  v,  ;..e:i 
they  had  arrived;  and  after  h  short  rest,  therefore,  tho 
march  was  resumed  with  redoubled  ardour. 

Soon  tho  country  changed  its  aspect;  to  the  lino 
sandy  soil — for  during  a  portion  of  tho  year,  tho  triangle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  was  inundated 
by  tho  flood  of  waters — succeeded  deep  ruts,  and  dried 
beds  of  streams,  which  tho  torrents  had  hollowed  out 
when  rushing  down  from  the  mountains  in  the  rainy 
season.  Instoad  of  the  long  lino  of  colton-f rims  uud 
willows  which  shaded  the  deserted  bank,  gvei  p 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  the  landscape  being  .  1  au- 
natcd  by  the  chain  of  tho  Cloudy  Mountains. 

At  tho  foot  of  these  tho  travellers  made  a  hall.  I  |  1 
aspect  of  tho  country  was  strange  and  imposing,  ii  
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had  the  foot  of  a  white  man  pressed  this  desert,  still 
clothed  in  its  virgin  wildness.  Marcus  Arellanos  and 
Cuchillo  were  the  only  men  who  had  penetrated  it. 

A  vague  sentiment  of  respectful  fear  seemed  to  force 
them  involuntarily  to  lower  their  voices  before  the 
supernatural  charm  in  which  this  strange  country  was 
clothed. 

These  hills,  enveloped  in  eternal  mist,  which  was  not 
dispelled  even  in  the  fulness  of  the  sun,  seemed  to  con- 
ceal some  impenetrable  mystery. 

As  they  approached,  the  rays  of  the  sun  shot  from 
behind  the  mountains,  and  enveloped  the  plains  in 
brightness,  while  strange  echoes  rolled  over  the  hills 
like  distant  thunder,  drowning  the  voices  of  the  cas- 
cades which  dashed  down  amid  the  rocks.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  subterranean  spirits,  the  invisible  guardians  of 
the  hidden  treasures,  were  fighting  with  each  other  in 
the  entrails  of  the  earth,  and  that,  according  to  Indian 
superstition,  that  veil  of  vapour  concealed  inviolable  the 
dwelling  of  the  lords  of  the  mountain. 

(To  be  continued,  in  our  next.) 


A  LIVING  CORPSE. 

"  She  is  dead!"  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician ;  and  the  words,  spoken  in  the  low,  solemn  tone 
so  generally  used  to  convey  sad  tidings,  announced  to  my 
weeping  friends  that  I  had  ceased  to  be. 

But  the  doctor — as  doctors  often  are — was  mistaken. 
I  was  not  dead.  I  was  not  even  asleep.  I  heard  as 
distinctly  as  I  can  now  hear  every  word  he  said.  I  felt, 
as  perceptibly  as  I  can  now  feel,  the  clasp  of  his  fingers 
upon  my  wrist  and  pulse.  But  the  power  of  motion 
had  ceased — the  motion  of  will,  the  motion  of  lungs, 
the  motion  of  heart.  All  was  still  throughout  the 
body,  as  still  as  if  death  reigned  there.  Yet  every  sense 
seemed  alive — acutely  alive.  I  could  hear,  I  could  see, 
I  could  feel — I  know  not  that  I  could  not  have  smelled 
and  tasted. 

There  was  a  strangeness  about  these  senses,  though. 
I  seemed  to  be  in  the  body,  and  yet  out  of  it ;  I  seemed 
to  hear  with  my  ears,  see  with  my  eyes,  feel  with  my 
nerves,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  independent  of  my 
mortal  form  as  to  have  a  complete  identity  without  it. 
Where  my  actual,  living  self  was,  I  could  not  clearly 
comprehend.  My  body  I  knew  was  there,  on  the  bed, 
stretched  out  as  if  in  death — pale,  still,  lifeless  ;  and 
around  this  body  were  collected  my  weeping  family — 
my  mother,  my  husband,  my  two  children,  together 
with  the  doctor,  a  nurse  and  servant,  and  some  two  or 
three  sympathising  females,  who  had  come  in  to  inquire 
about  my  condition,  and  remained  to  see  me  die. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  beauti- 
ful day  in  midsummer.  The  windows  of  my  apartment 
were  open,  and  the  clear,  delightful  air  of  that  moun- 
tainous region  came  gently  in,  bringing  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  flowers,  the  soft  rustle  of  leaves,  playing  with 
the  curtains,  and.  lightly  kissing  the  fevered  brows  of 
the  mourners. 

And  they  were  mourners,  indeed ! — that  group  of 
four  of  my  nearest  and  dearest  kin  that  were  gathered 
around  my  bed.  There  stood  my  grey-haired  mother, 
6ilently  gazing  upon  my  inanimate  form  through  the 
great,  scalding  tears,  that  rapidly  chased  each  other 
down  her  furrowed  cheeks.  There  stood  the  beloved 
partner  of  my  bosom,  speechless  and  tearless  in  his 
heaving  agony,  slowly  rubbing  one  hand  over  the  other, 
with  no  power  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  that  were  in- 
ternally rending  his  manly  frame.  There  stood  my  two 
children — my  bright-eyed  boy  of  ten,  and  my  sweet 
little  girl  of  eight — both  crying  and  sobbing  as  if  their 
little  hearts  would  break.  Oh,  how  I  louged  and  strug- 
gled to  force  my  lips  to  move  and  say  I  was  not  dead! 
— that  a  loving  daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  was  still 
with  them  in  the  earthly  land. 

Slowly,  with  respectful  steps,  the  doctor  withdrew, 
and  one  by  one  the  other  strangers  followed  him,  till 
only  the  black  nurse  and  my  own  family  remained. 

"Oh,  mamma!  my  dear,  dear  mamma!"  now  burst 
from  my  little  fair-haired  Ada,  as  impulsively  she  seized 
and  pressed  to  her  bosom  the  same  hand  the  doctor  had 
let  fall;  "won't  you  speak  to  me  again?  won't  you 
speak  to  me  again  ?  if  only  just  once,  dear  mamma !  if 
only  ju»t  once ! — speak  once  more  to  your  dear  little 
Ada,,  mamma !  won't  you—  won't  you  ? 

Oh,  how  I  struggled  to  comply  with  her  passionate 
prayer!  and  what  a  strange  thrill  of  agony  went 
through  my  whole  being,  when  I  found  myself  power- 
less to  move  a  single  muscle  of  my  lifeless  form ! 

"  Your  poor  mamma  i3  dead,  my  dear  child !"  said 
my  own  mother,  in  a  choking  voice ;  "  she  will  never 
speak  to  any  of  us  again  I™ 

"  It  will  break  my  heart,"  cried  poor  little  Ada,  kiss- 
ing my  hand,  "  to  have  her  dead ;  and  I  can't  have  her 
dead — I  won't  have  her  dead ;  she  must  come  back 
again  to  life,  and  speak  to  her  dear  little  Ada  like  she 
used  to  !  Oh,  won't  you,  my  dear,  dear  mamma  ?"  and 
both  my  poor  children  sobbed  piteously. 

I  would  have  given  the  world  then,  had  it  been  mine, 
to  have  been  able  to  say  "  Yes ;"  but  though  I  tried,  in 
my  great  agony,  till  it  seemed  as  if  my  soul  would 
burst,  yet  the  lips  remained  as  motionless  as  if  the  seal 
of  death  were  indeed  upon  them. 

"  Henry,"  said  my  mother  to  my  husband,  gently 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  "  had  you  not  better  retire  into 


another  apartment?  We  can  no  longer  do  any  good 
here,  and  the  sight  of  poor  Mary  is  too  great  a  trial 
for  you." 

With  a  deep,  heavy  groan,  he  suffered  her  to  lead 
him  away ;  and  then  she  came  back  and  led  off  the 
children,  both  crying  and  sobbing  fearfully.  After 
this,  the  old  nurse  came  up  and  closed  my  eyes,  by 
carefully  pressing  down  the  lids  with  her  fingers  ;  and 
then,  somehow,  I  seemed  gradually  to  lose  conscious- 
ness, as  if  sinking  into  a  calm,  deep  sleep.  For  a  time 
there  was  a  low,  confused  sound,  as  of  persons  moving 
about  and  talking  at  a  great  distance,  and  once  or  twice 
I  fancied  myself  being  lifted  and  turned,  and  then  all 
seemed  to  close  up  in  a  calm  and  sweet  oblivion. 

My  next  remembered  sensation  is  of  being  in  some 
close,  confined  place,  where  all  was  dark  and  still.  At 
first  I  could  not  recall  what  had  happened,  nor  imagine 
where  I  was ;  but  by  degrees  the  scene  of  my  supposed 
death  came  back  to  me,  and  then  a  fearful  horror 
thrilled  me  at  the  thought  that  I  might  be  already  in 
my  coffin,  and  perhaps  buried  alive !  Oh,  Heaven !  the 
agony  of  that  thought!  what  language  can  describe  it? 
I  tried  to  speak,  but  my  lips  were  sealed ;  I  tried  to 
turn,  to  raise  my  hand,  but  not  a  muscle  could  I  stir ;  I 
tried  to  open  my  eyes  but  the  lids  were  fast ;  I  listened 
intently,  but  not  a  sound  broke  the  awful  silence.  My 
soul  was  alive,  though,  and  mentally  I  prayed — 

"  Oh,  my  God,  deliver  me !  Oh,  merciful  God,  de- 
liver me !" 

Some  time  after  this,  as  if  in  answer  to  my  prayer,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  moving  feet,  as  if  some  one  was  step- 
ping slowly,  solemnly,  and  lightly  across  the  floor.  The 
steps  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  seemed  to  halt  beside 
me.  Then  there  was  a  slight  noise,  as  of  something 
being  moved  above  my  head,  and  a  sensation  as  of  a 
light  shining  suddenly  out  of  darkness  upon  closed  eye- 
lids. This  was  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  long,  deep 
sigh,  ending  in  a  suppressed  and  mournful  groan,  and 
then  by  a  long,  heavy  pressure  of  the  human  lips  upon 
my  own.  Oh,  the  unspeakable  agony  of  not  being  able 
to  respond  to  the  devotion  of  him  who  was  more  to  me 
than  life ! — for  my  very  inmost  soul  acknowledged  it  to 
be  my  loving  and  beloved  husband  who  was  with  me,  in 
the  lone  watches  of  the  night,  mourning  me  as  if  gone 
for  ever  from  the  realm  of  time. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Mary,  why  did  you  leave  me 
thus  ?"  he  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous,  sobbing  tone — 
"  why  did  you  leave  me  thus,  to  struggle  on  alone  in 
the  world  that  will  henceforth  be  a  dark  and  dreary  one 
to  me  ?  Oh,  God !  why  could  she  not  have  been  spared 
to  me,  and  to  her  children,  a  little  longer  ?  Oh,  merci- 
ful God  !  I  know  it  is  sinful  in  me,  a  poor  mortal,  to 
repine  at  Thy  wise  decree !  and  therefore  I  beseech 
Thee  to  give  me  strength  to  bear  up  under  this  great 
affliction !  Oh,  Heavenly  Father !  support  and  sustain 
me,  that  I  be  not  utterly  crushed  with  the  weight  of 
this  great  sorrow !" 

These  words  I  heard  and  felt  through  all  my  being, 
and  yet  could  not  move — could  not  respond.  Was  the 
misery  of  Tantalus  equal  to  mine  ? 

Again  I  felt  the  warm,  holy  pressure,  of  my  husband's 
lips  upon  mine ;  and  as  he  drew  back  with  another 
heavy  groan,  I  heard  him  murmur — 

"Oh,  how  beautiful  art  thou,  Mary,  even  in  death! 
How  like  is  thy  death  to  a  calm  and  peaceful  sleep ! 
Ah !  what  do  I  behold  ? — moisture  upon  those  lips,  and 
a  colour  upon  those  cheeks !  Gracious  Heaven !  per- 
haps she  is  not  dead !" 

He  rushed  from  the  room,  and  for  the  first  time  my 
soul  trembled  with  hope.  Might  I  not  be  saved  at  last  ? 

In  a  minute  I  heard  quick  steps  returning,  and  the 
voices  of  my  mother  and  husband  speaking  excitedly. 

"There!  there  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  came  up  to  my 
side;  "look!  look!  is  that  death ?" 

"  It  seems  like  life — it  really  seems  like  life  V  ex- 
claimed my  mother,  in  a  wild,  agitated  tone.  "  Oh, 
Heaven !  if  it  should  be ! — if  it  should  be  !  But  do  not 
hope  too  much,  Henry — do  not  hope  too  much;  it  may 
be  a  cruel  deception  after  all !" 

"  Quick !"  he  cried ;  "  let  us  take  her  from  the  coffin, 
roll  her  in  blankets,  rub  her,  and  try  every  known 
restorative !  Quick !  your  spirits  of  hartshorn ! — 
quick!" 

A  moment  after,  a  shock  seemed  to  pass  through  my 
system — my  eyes  unclosed — my  breath  ca  me — my  tongue 
was  loosed — and — "  Dear  mother !  dear  husband !" 
issued  from  my  lips. 

A  wild  shriek  of  joy  greeted  my  returned  animation 
— wild  confusion  followed — the  coffin  lid  was  torn  off— 
I  was  lifted  out  and  carried  to  a  bed — the  house  was 
roused — the  doctor  was  sent  for — and  before  morning 
my  dear  children  were  led  to  the  bed  of  their  living 
mother. 

I  need  add  but  little  more.  I  recovered  rapidly — my 
disease  left  me,  and  in  three  weeks  I  was  able  to  resume 
my  journey  homeward,  a  living  wonder,  if  not  a 
miracle. 

It  was  the  second  night  after  my  supposed  decease 
that  I  was  restored  to  life.  I  had  been  placed  in  a 
coffin,  which  was  to  have  been  sealed  up  the  next  day, 
for  the  long,  homeward  journey  of  the  dead.  The  de- 
votion of  my  husband,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
saved  me. 

I  am  now  in  the  bosom  of  my  happy  family,  alive  and 
well ;  and  in  my  daily  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  my 
wonderful  deliverance,  I  earnestly  pray  to  be  long  spared 
to  those  who  so  devotedly  love  me. 


THE  JESTER. 

The  Height  or  Assurance.— Blondin  applying  for  a 
life-policy. 

What  is  it  you  must  keep  after  giving  it  to  another  ? 
— Your  word. 

"Short  calls  arc  best,"  as  the  fly  said  when  ho 
alighted  upon  the  hot  stove. 

Why  is  a  sawyer  like  a  lawyer  ? — Because  whichever 
way  he  goes,  down  comes  the  dust. 

"  That  is  the  end  of  my  tale,"  as  the  tadpole  said 
when  he  turned  into  a  bull-frog. 

What  is  that  which  makes  every  person  sick  but 
those  who  swallow  it  ? — Flattery. 

Epitaph  for  the  Refreshment  Department  of  the 
International.—"  O  trumpery !  O  Morrish !" 

Receipt  against  Frosty  Weather.— Wear  stouter 
boots  and  more  flannel,  and  let  all  bachelors  get  married 
immediately. 

Astronomical.— Why  should  the  stars  be  the  best 
astronomers?— Because  they  have  studded  (studied) 
the  heavens  since  creation. 

"  Say,  Sambo,  why  am  a  boss  like  an  oyster  ?" — 
Don't  know,  Jim ;  I'll  gib  it  up."—"  'Cause  neither  oh 
dem  can  climb  a  tree." 

The  discovery  has  been  made  that  without  a  mouth  a 
man  could  neither  eat,  drink,  talk,  kiss  the  girls,  nor 
chew  tobacco. 

The  editor  of  a  Western  paper  talks  about  his  frame 
of  mind.  A  contemporary  suggests  that  he  may  have 
the  fi-ame  of  one,  but  that  is  all. 

"Mrs.  Dobson,  where's  your  husband ?"—"  He's 
dying,  marni,  and  I  don't  wish  anybody  to  disturb  him." 
— A  very  considerate  woman  that. 

Queer. — A  Quaker,  praising  an  organ  in  church, 
said  that  if  people  would  worship  God  by  machinery,  he 
liked  them  to  have  a  first-rate  instrument. 

What  is  Love.— An  American  Johnson  is  ready  with 
the  definition :— "  A  prodigal  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
young  man  to  pay  some  young  woman's  board." 

We  always  like  to  see  gentlemen  and  ladies  with 
beautiful  rich  gold  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  long, 
dirty  finger-nails— it  looks  so  neat  and  genteel. 

A  LAD  delivering  milk,  was  asked  what  made  it  so 
warm.—"  I  don't  know,"  replied  he,  with  much  simpli- 
city, "  unless  they  put  in  warm  water  instead  of  cold." 

A  Natural  Sequitur— As  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
is  a  Rose,  his  talk  will  of  course  be  flowery !  People,  iu 
addressing  him,  will  have  to  say,  "  By  your  Lordship's 
leaves !" 

"  You  a  dentist,  Bob  ?  I  did  not  know  you  were  in 
that  trade."—"  Yes,"  said  Bob,  "  I  follow  no  other  busi- 
ness but  setting  teeth— in  beef,  potatoes,  bread,  and 
such  like." 

The  difference  between  war  and  peace  has  been  well 
defined  by  one  of  the  ancients  :— "  In  time  of  peace  the 
sons  bury  their  fathers ;  in  time  of  war  the  fathers  bury 
their  sons." 

Hard— One  of  our  friends,  a  poem  by  whom  we  re- 
cently declined,  thus  anathmatises  us  :— "  May  you  live 
to  fall  deeply  in  love,  and  lose  your  beloved  only  because 
you  are  unable  to  compose  a  sonnet  in  her  praise." 

"  Providence  provides,"  said  old  Mrs.  Winkle  Todd, 
when  she  found  a  set  of  false  teeth,  "  for  I  was  thinking 
about  getting  me  a  set,  and  (clapping  them  in  her  mouth,) 
these  will  answer  every  purpose." 

The  Latest  Form  of  Begging.— Ragged  Girl  (out- 
side Post-office,  and  with  a  folded  piece  of  paper  in  her 
hand) :— "  Please,  sir,  give  me  a  penny  to  buy  a  postago 
stamp  to  post  this  letter  to  my  mother  ["—Punch.  ° 

A  poor  soldier  in  a  hospital  at  Nashville,  with  both 
his  legs  shot  away,  had  a  tract  given  him  by  an  exem-. 
plary  colporteur,  upon  the  "  Evil  Effects  of  Modern 
Dancing."    Doubtless  he  will  mind  it. 

An  Irishman,  who  lives  with  a  Grahamite,  writes  to 
a  friend,  that  if  he  wants  to  know  what  illegant  living 
is  he  must  come  to  his  house,  where  the  breakfast  con° 
sists  of  nothing,  and  supper  of  what  was  left  at  breakfast, 

Mr.  Ccjrran  was  once  asked  what  an  Irish  gentleman, 
just  arrived  in  England,  could  mean  by  continually 
putting  out  his  tongue.—"  I  suppose,"  replied  the  wit, 
"  he's  trying  to  catch  the  English  accent!" 

A  lecturer  on  optics  said  that  some  philosophers 
were  of  opinion  that  light  was  made  at  the  creation. 
"  Dear  me !  what  of?"  asked  one  of  his  auditory.  "  Of 
promises,  I  suppose,"  replied  another,  "for  they  aro 
often  made  light  of." 

Rather. — A  sixty-nino  pounder  shell  burst  near  an 
Irishman  in  one  of  the  trenches.  Pat  coolly  surveyed 
the  ruins  the  fragments  had  made,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Be  jabers !  them  s  the  fellows  to  soften  the  wax  in  a 
man's  ears!" 

Not  Likely.— The  gentleman  who  did  not  trust  to 
his  memory  wrote  in  his  pocket-book,  "  I  must  be 
married  when  I  get  to  town/'  The  possibility  is  that 
he  recollected  whether  he  was  married  or  not,  after- 
wards. 

Don't.— Said  a  very  tall  man  in  the  train  to  a  neigh- 
bour,  "  I  shall  get  out  and  stretch  my  legs  here  a  bit,  as 
we  wait  ten  minutes."— "  For  goodness'  6ake,  sir,  don't 
do  that !"  was  the  answer ;  "  they  are  too  long  by  half, 
already." 

They  are  an  enlightened  people  "down  South." 
One  asked  an  old  farmer  in  South  Carolina  why  he 
didn't  take  in  a  newspaper  ?  — "  Because,"  said  he, 
"  when  my  father  died  he  left  me  a  heap  o'  newspapers, 
and  I've  never  had  time  to  read  'em  yet." 
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An  American  says,  that  on  hearing  Yankee  Doodle 
performed  on  an  organ  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  felt 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  couple  of  Bun- 
ker's Hills  rising  in  his  bosom. 

Smart. — "  She  struck  me  very  much  at  first,"  said  the 
witty  daughter  of  a  celebrated  novelist  to  a  young  lisp- 
ing swell. — "Did  she,  indeed?"  said  the  dandy ;  "that 
was  very  rude  of  her." — "  It  was  a  rudeness  of  which 
yon  were  not  guilty,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

True. — "  General,"  said  Major  Jack  Downing, "  I  have 
always  observed  that  those  persons  who  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  being  ready  to  shed  their  last  drop  of 
blood,  are  amazin'  partic'lar  about  the  first  drop."  We 
have  too  many  of  that  style  of  patriots  now-a-days. 

Matter-ot-Fact. — "Ah,  John,  yon  won't  have  me 
much  longer!  I  shall  never  leave  this  bed  alive." — 
"  Please  thyself,  Betty,  and  thee'll  please  me,"  returned 
John, 'with  great  equanimity. — "I  have  been  a  good 
wife  to  yon,  John,  persisted  the  dying  woman. — 
"  Middlin',"  responded  the  matter-of-fact  husband. 

The  Baby. — Clara  had  slept  with  her  mother  until 
about  two-and-a-half  years  old,  when,  to  her  great  de- 
light, her  father  gave  her  a  nice  little  crib.  On  the 
same  day,  meeting  a  friend  of  the  family,  she  burst 
forth. — "Oh,  auntie!  auntie !  mamma's  big  bed  has 
got  a  little  baby !" 

Poor  Fellow  ! — "  Poor  Hans !"  wrote  a  German  to  a 
friend,  who  had  been  inquiring  after  his  son  ;  "  he  bit 
himself  mit  a  rattlesnake,  and  vas  sick  into  his  bed  for  six 
weeks  in  te  month  of  August,  and  all  his  cry  was  '  Vater, 
vater  V  And  he  could  eat  nothing  at  all  till  he  com- 
plained of  peing  a  leetle  petter,  so  he  could  shtand  up  on 
his  elbow  and  eat  a  cup  o'  tea." 

Bollsses. — An  apothecary's  boy  wa3  lately  sent  to 
leave  at  one  house  a  box  of  pills,  and  at  another  six  live 
fowb.  Confused  on  the  way,  he  left  the  pills  where  the 
fowls  should  have  gone,  and  the  fowls  at  the  pill-place. 
The  folks  who  received  the  fowls  were  astonished  at 
reading  the  accompanying  direction : — "  Swallow  one 
every  two  hoars-'' 

I»  a  lesson  at  school,  some  juvenile  J onathans  chanced 
to  come  across  the  mention  of  an  elephant's  skin. — 
"  Did  any  of  you  ever  see  an  elephant's  skin  ?" — asked 
the  master. — "I  have!"  shouted  a  six-year  old  at  the 
foot  of  the  class.—"  Where  r"  inquired  old  spectacles, 
by  his  earnestness. — "  On  the  elephant !"  was 
the  reply,  with  a  provoking  grin. 

Good. — One  of  the  best  double  puns  we  have  ever 
heard  was  perpetrated  by  a  clergyman.  He  had  just 
united  in  marriage  a  couple  whose  Christian  names 
were  respectively  Benjamin  and  Anne. — "  How  did  they 
appear  during  the  ceremony  r"  inquired  a  friend. — 
"They  appeared  both  annie-mated  and  bennie-Jitted," 
was  the  reply. 

The  Merriest  Man  Alive. — A  friend  was  remon- 
strating with  a  vain  young  man  on  the  absurdity  of 
following  foppish  U-.uvnj  ;  "They  are  really  con- 
temptibfe,"  said  he, "  and  I  am  sure  all  who  see  you 
most  think  yon  ridiculous." — "  I  don't  value  the  opinion 
of  the  world,"  answered  the  irritated  pnppy.  "  I  laugh 
at  those  who  think  me  ridiculous.  — "  Then  you  must 
be  the  merriest  man  alive,"  was  the  reply. 

National  Characteristics. — It  has  been  said  that 
an  Irishman  is  at  peace  only  when  he  is  in  a  quarrel ;  a 
Scotchman  is  at  home  only  when  he  is  abroad  ;  an  Eng- 
lishman is  contented  only  when  finding  fault  with  some- 
thing or  somebody ;  and  let  us  add,  that  a  captious, 
busy,  blustering,  impetuous  American  is  at  the  height 
of  felicity,  only  when  he  is  in  all  these  tumultuous  con- 
ditions at  the  same  time. 

ConrtET  Papers. — An  editor  complains  that  it  is 
hard  work  to  edit  a  country  paper,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  local  news  and  incidents.  He  says  he  expected 
to  have  had  an  original  marriage  and  death  for  his  last 
paper ;  bat  the  sudden  thaw  kicked  the  wedding  into 
the  middle  of  next  week,  and  the  doctor  was  sick  him- 
self, and  could  not  visit  his  patient,  so  the  patient  got 
well— and  thus  both  announcements  were  lost. 

*  US  BOTS!" 

Talking  to  boys  in  public  meetings  is  getting  to  be 
an  art  and  a  science.  Billy  Ross  is  a  great  temper- 
ance lecturer,  and  was  preaching  to  the  young  on  his 
favourite  theme.   He  said — 

"Now,  boys,  when  1  ask  you  a  question  yon  mustn't 
be  afraid  to  speak  right  out  and  answer  me.  When  you 
look  around  and  see  all  these  fine  houses,  farms,  and 
cattle,  do  yon  ever  think  who  owns  them  all  now  ? 
Your  fathers  own  them,  do  they  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir '."  shouted  a  hundred  voices. 

"Well,  where  will  your  fathers  be  in  twenty  years 
from  new?" 

*  Dead '."  shouted  the  boys. 

"  That's  right.  And  who  will  own  all  this  property 
then  '«" 

"  Us  boys!"  shouted  the  urchins. 

u  Right.  Now  tell  me — did  you  eveT,  in  going  along 
the  streets,  notice  the  drunkards  lounging  around  the 
tavern  doors,  waiting  for  somebody  to  treat  them  '<" 

"Yes,  sir;  lota  of  them!" 

"  Well,  where  will  they  be  in  twenty  years  from  now  f 

■  Dead!''  exclaimed  the  boys. 

"  And  whr.  will  be  the  drunkards,  then  ?' 
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lly  was  thunderstruck  for  a  moment;  but  rccover- 
hunself,  tried  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  escape  such  a 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  By  what  female  name  would  a  hen  object  to  be 
called  ? 

2.  What  part  of  India  resembles  another  part  ? 

3.  When  is  an  artist  like  a  cook  ? 

4.  What  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  China  ? 

5.  Why  does  a  fairy  dance  well  ? 

6.  On  what  food  should  a  prizefighter  train  ? 

7.  Why  are  the  wearers  of  moustaches  and  beards  the 
most  modest  men  in  society  ? 

8.  A  Conundrum  by  "  Crinoline." — Why  are  cor- 
sets like  opposition  omnibuses  ? 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

L  What  river  in  Europe  reversed  meaus  to  bend  the 
head? 

2.  What  river  in  Europe  transposed  means  a  dress  of 
dignity  ? 

3.  What  lake  in  Scotland  means  to  gain  by  labour  ? 

4.  What  Queen  of  England  transposed  means  a  body 
of  fighting  men  ? 

5.  What  island  in  Scotland  transposed  means  a  hollow 
body  ? 

6.  What  city  in  Europe  transposed  means  a  greater 
number  ? 

7.  What  island  in  the  Mediterranean  transposed 
means  a  bundle  of  goods  ? 

8.  What  island  in  the  west  of  Scotland  reversed  means 
a  liquid  ? 

PUZZLES  FOR  CnRISTMAS  PARTIES. 

L  What  is  the  longest  and  the  shortest  thing  in  the 
world  ?  the  swiftest  and  the  slowest  ?  the  most  indi- 
visible and  the  most  extended  ?  the  least  valued  and  the 
most  regretted?  without  which  nothing  can  be  done? 
which  devours  all  that  is  small,  yet  gives  life  and  spirit 
to  all  that  is  great  ? 

2.  Name  two  English  words,  one  of  which,  being  of 
one  syllable  only,  shall  contain  more  letters  than  the 
other  of  five  syllables  ? 

3.  Which  English  word  contains  the  greatest  number 
of  letters  ? 

4.  What  English  word  is  that,  tho  letters  of  which, 
three  in  number,  may  be  placed  in  any  order,  and  at 
each  transposition  form  a  well-known  word  ? 

5.  What  word  of  six  letters  admits  of  five  successive 
elisions,  leaving  at  each  abbreviation  a  well-known 
word  ? 

C.  What  word  of  six  letters  contains  six  words  be- 
sides itself,  without  transposing  a  letter  ? 

SCIENTIFIC  RECREATIONS. 

The  Cosmorama. — The  principle  upon  which  the 
cosmorama  is  formed  is  so  simple  that  any  person  may 
easily  fit  up  one  in  a  summer  house,  &c.  Nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  fix  in  a  hole  a  double  convex  lens 
of  about  three  feet  focus,  a,  and  at  rather  less  than  this 


distance  a  picture,  B,  is  to  be  hung.  To  absorb  all  the 
rays  of  light  but  those  necessary  for  seeing  tho  picture, 
a  squared  frame  of  wood,  blackened  on  the  inside,  is 
placed  between  tho  lens  and  tho  picture.  The  picture 
may  be  hung  in  a  large  box  having  a  light  coming  in 
upon  it  from  above,  or  in  a  small  closet  illuminated  in 
the  same  manner.  Should  it  be  wished  to  show  the 
picture  by  candle-light,  a  lamp,  c,  may  bo  placed  on  tho 
top  of  the  wooden  frame,  and  if  the  light  of  this  bo  con- 
verged by  a  leu3  to  u  modcrato  radius,  it  will  bo  more 
effective. 

Freezing  Mixture. — Dissolve  five  drachms  of  muri- 
ate of  ammonia,  and  five  drachms  of  nitre,  both  finely 
powdered,  in  two  ounces  of  water.  A  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  will  show  that  the  temperature 
is  reduced  below  32  degrees.  If  a  thermometer  tube, 
filled  with  water,  be  now  suspended  within,  the  water 
will  be  frozen. 

geographical  enigma. 
L  A  large  town  in  Berkshire. — 2.  A  county  in  Scot- 
land.— 3.  One  of  tho  principal  states  of  Germany. — 

4.  A  town  in  the  province  of  Champagne  in  France.— 

5.  A  strong  town  in  Bavaria. — 6.  A  large  river  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.— 7-  A  small  town  in  the  province  of 
Maine  in  France.— 8.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Greece. 
The  initials  of  tho  above  will  form  the  name  of  a  group 
of  islands  in  tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Mauls  read 
backwards  the  country  near  which  they  are  situated. 
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arithmetical  puzzle. 
Magical  Square  Problem.  —  An  innkeeper  had 
nine  guests — four  ladies  and  five  gentlemen.  Upon 
making  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  their  respective  ages, 
added  together,  amounted  to  342  years,  and  that  the 
ladies  individually  were  younger  than  any  of  the  gentle- 
men. The  youngest  gentleman  asked  Mr.  Boniface  how 
old  he  was.  He  replied,  that  he  could  form  a  square 
with  the  nine  persons  present — by  placing  three  in  front, 
three  in  the  middle,  and  three  behind — so  that,  by  add- 
ing the  ages  of  the  three  persons  in  each  of  the  different 
ranks  or  diagonals,  it  would  be  his  age,  and  the  age  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  put  the  question,  added  together. 
Also,  by  omitting  the  youngest  gentleman,  he  could  give 
each  lady  a  partner ;  and  the  age  of  each  couple,  added 
together,  would  be  his  age.  What  was  the  innkeeper's 
age,  the  age  of  the  youngest  gentleman,  and  the  place 
he  stood  in  the  square,  and  the  individual  age  of  each 
lady  and  gentleman  forming  a  couple  ? 

round  game. 
The  Bran  Pie.— This  substitute  for  a  Christmas-tree, 
if  not  so  elegant,  yet  generally  causes  more  amusement. 
The  presents  intended  for  distribution  should  each  bo 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  placed  in  a  plain  basket.  This 
must  be  filled  with  bran.  Each  of  the  company,  with  a 
large  spoon,  dive  by  turns  into  the  bran,  and  whatever 
they  draw  up  is  theirs.  Often  the  spoon  is  found  to 
contain  nothing  but  bran,  and  the  unlucky  person  loses 
his  turn.  Blanks,  that  is,  pieces  of  wood  or  cork, 
wrapped  in  paper,  like  the  presents,  may  be  placed  in 
the  pie,  and  produce  great  laughter.  The  players  should 
stand  in  a  ring,  holding  hands.  In  the  middle  put  a 
hassock  turned  on  one  end.  The  object  of  the  game  is, 
by  pulling  and  pushing  your  neighbours  as  you  run 
round  the  mat,  to  make  them  overturn  it,  and  to  avoid 
doing  it  yourself.  If  anyone  upsets  it,  he  is  out  of  the 
game.  The  players  go  on  till  there  is  only  one  left,  and 
this  one  is  the  winner  of  the  game. 

electrical  recreations. 
1. 

The  Magician's  Chase — the  Planetarium. — From 
the  branch  suspend  six  concentric  hoops  of  metal,  and 
under  them,  on  a  stand,  place  a  metal  plate  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  an  inch ;  then  place  on  the  plate,  near 
each  hoop,  a  round  glass  bubble,  blown  very  light.  If 
the  room  be  darkened,  the  several  glass  balls  will  be 
beautifully  illuminated. 

2. 

Tue  Tantalian  Cup. — Place  a  metal  cup  on  a  cake 
of  wax,  fill  it  with  any  sort  of  liqnor,  and  communicate 
it  to  the  branch  by  a  small  chain ;  when  moderately 
electrified,  desire  a  person  to  taste  the  liquor  without 
touching  the  cup  with  his  hands. 


ANSWERS— No.  8. 
conundrums. 

1.  X-pensivc. 

2.  Because  each  of  them  has  a  lae(k)  of  rupees. 

3.  Because  the  fruits  of  both  aro  found  underground. 

4.  The  potato-root. 

5.  People  sit  on  the  former,  and  stand  ou  the  latter. 
G.  Death,  for  he  takes  off  every  one  with  the  utmost 

certainty. 

7.  A  beggar. 

8.  As  if  lie  couldn't  help  it. 

9.  By  a  skeleton  key,  we  suppose. 

10.  Because  her  stays  are  very  limited. 

11.  When  he  is  green  and  plucked. 

12.  Because  what  is  done  cannot  be  liclpcd. 

13.  The  one  engrosses  the  deeds;  the  other  tho 
profits. 

14.  In  Belle-grave  Square. 

15.  Mouseline  de  Laine. 

16.  The  one  is  bust ;  the  other  is  a  buster. 

17.  Because  they  are  wick-ed  lights. 

historical  enigma. 

a.  John.  c.  Nelsou. 

b.  Union.  d.  Elizabeth. 

Answer — June. 

practical  puzzle. 


puzzles  I'OR  CHRISTMAS  parties. 

1.  To-day. 

2.  He,  her,  hero,  heroine. 

3.  Helen  est  neo  au  pays  grcc,  cllo  y  a  vecu,  clle  ya 
tet6,  elle  y  est  decedcet 
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LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

('.''<'''  •)<«    •  ifcul  *u<y'~A«  -iiv    •'•  '.] 

There  -was  a  calm,  quiet  wooing  in  a  little  cottage  at 
l)ry-hope,  on  a  January  evening  in  The  wooer 

was  Isaac  Watt,  a  young  man  who  lived  a  peaceful  lite 
as  a  shepherd,  on  the  hill-sido  overhanging  the  Sulway 
Frith. 

Helen  Keith  had  been  a  hit  of  a  coquette,  and  many 
of  the  young  shepherd  lads  had  been  smarting  under 
the  clfcct  of  her  caprices.  She  was  not  very  beautiful ; 
but  she  was  a  bright,  neat  little  Scottish  maiden,  witli  a 
pair  of  roguish  eyes,  and  hair  that  glowed  perhaps  with 
too  bright  a  hue  for  some  people's  taste,  but  which 
seemeu  just  to  suit  her  style  of  face.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  attractive  enough  to  make  Alick  Ualbert  lose  his 
heart,  and  to  send  him  oil"  to  a  foreign  shore  when  he 
found  that  she  did  not  care  for  him.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst.  John  Boss  took  her  disdain  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  fell  into  a  dreadful  fever,  in  which  he  raved  con- 
tinually of  "  bonnie  Helen  Keith."  He  survived  the 
fever,  but  the  poor  fellow's  brain  was  never  quite  right. 
Helen  was  sincerely  grieved  at  this  misfortune.  It 
broke  her  of  her  coquetry  for  awhile,  and  made  her 
resolve  never  to  flirt  again.  But  she  broke  her  resolu- 
tion twenty  times  after  this  ;  and  even  tried  to  try  it 
upon  Isaac  Watt.  At  the  first  trial,  he  met  her  with 
6112I1  a  serene,  straightforward  look,  that  the  little 
coquette  was  fairly  abashed.  She  recalled  all  the  arts 
which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  others,  but  not  one  of 
them  would  answer  here.  He  calmly  told  her  at  once 
that  he  was  proof  against  all  such  things,  and  that  he 
should  despise  any  one  who  persisted  in  it.  To  be 
despised  by  Isaac  Watt  would  be  a  misfortune  indeed, 
and  she  gave  up  at  once. 

On  this  January  night,  then,  the  lover  was  deter, 
mined  that  everything  should  be  definitely  settled. 

It  was  thus  that  ho  dreamed  of  ha.ppiuess  ;  and  when 
he  entered  Widow  Keith's  door,  it  was  with  a  heart 
that  overflowed  with  thanksgiving.  Helen  was  so  plea- 
sant and  kind,  and  seemed  so  interested  in  his  little 
plans  for  her  comfort  and  convenience,  that  he,  in 
imagination,  saw  all  his  wishes  accomplished.  It  was 
agreed  that  two  months  hence  there  should  be  a  wed- 
ding at  tho  widow's,  and  a  little  party  afterwards  at 
their  owu  home. 

As  he  came  out,  Helen  attended  him  to  tho  door. 
For  the  first  time,  he  drew  her  to  his  heart  and  gave 
her  the  betrothal  kiss,  and  she,  blushing  and  trembling, 
forgetting  her  thousand  little  coquettish  ways  that  once 
would  have  made  her  shrink  away  from  him,  now 
returned  it,  as  frankly  and  almost  as  ardently  as  it  was 
givsn. 

She  bads  him  good  night,  and  thcD,  perceiving  that 
it  began  to  snow,  she  called  after  him  to  speed  on  his 
way  as  fast  as  possible.  Ho  heard  the  loving  warning, 
and  gave  back  a  cheery  shout.  Helen  went  back  to  her 
own  little  room.  What  was  it  that  had  overshadowed 
the  brightness  that  so  flooded  it  but  ten  minutes  ago? 
Siie  could  not  tell ;  but  there  were  dim,  misty  shapes  in 
every  corner,  and  the  cheerful  fire  that  had  so  illumined 
their  faces  during  their  fond  and  loving  talk,  had  smoul- 
dered away  to  a  mass  of  fast -blackening  coals.  Haggard 
faces  seemed  staring  at  the  girl  through  the  window- 
panes,  and  an  involuntary  horror  seemed  to  seize  upon 
her,  soul  and  body.  She  sat  down  by  the  hearth  with- 
out renewing  the  fire,  and  watched  its  decay.  Tho 
wind  howled  and  the  snow  soon  covered  the  windows, 
mailing  it  impossible  to  see  out  of  them.  And  still  her 
heart  kept  going  out  upon  the  lotiely  moors — the  lonely 
bill-sides,  where  the  shepherds — her  shepherd,  too — 
were  watching  their  helpless  flocks. 

She  grew  cold,  less  with  the  absence  of  fire,  than 
with  her  own  terrible  thoughts.  Was  all  this  new-born 
happiness  to  melt  away  like  the  snow-flakes?  Was 
there  nothing  to  compensate  her  for  these  hours  of 
agony  ?  The  night  before,  she  had  looked  through  the 
long  vista  of  the  future,  and  seeu  prophetic  visions  of 
delight  that  seemed  strangely  clouded  now ;  and  yet  she 
could  not  tell  by  what  mysterious  process  she  had  arrived 
at  this  stage  of  feeling. 

"  I  am  always  foolish  when  the  wind  blows,"  she  said, 
at  last,  to  herself.  "  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  awake 
full  of  life  and  hope,  and  the  glorious  certainty  of  being 
loved  !  Oh,  why  did  I  throw  away  my  precious  time  in 
heartless  coquetry,  when  I  might  have  been  this  man's 
wife  months  ago  ?  If  anything  happens  to  him  to-night ! 
but  no,  God  will  not  dash  this  cup  from  my  lips,  just  as 
I  am  beginning  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  blessing  he 
has  bestowed." 

With  the  words  on  her  lips  she  fell  asleep.  Hours 
and  hours  afterwards,  her  mother,  on  rising,  found  her, 
with  her  baud  supporting  a  pale  cheek  that  looked 
faded  and  withered  in  the  broad  beams  of  the  sun  that 
was  shining  into  tho  li  tie  parlour  window. 

"Why,  Helen!  lazy  girl!  not  yet  undressed  ?  What 
in  the  world  are  you  Ranking  of?" 

"  Of  Hawkshaw  Clench,  mother,  where  I  know  poor 
Isaac  is  lying.  I  have  seen  him  in  my  dreams,  beneath 
the  tall  t  rees  that  are  groaning  in  the  wind  and  singing 
his  dirge.  Mother,  mother!  is  God  just  when  he  lets 
his  creatures  perish  in  the  snow  ?'-' 

"  Helen !  why  do  you  talk  so  wildly  ?  You.  aro  uer- 
vous  from  sitting  up  so  long.  Isaac  is  sale  enough,  for 
ail  we  know  ;  and  if  uot,  it  is  wicked  to  talk  as  you  are 
talking." 

But  even  as  tho  reproof  passed  her  lip3,  her  daughter 


lifted  up  such  a  woe-begone  face,  full  of  such  unutter- 
able anguish,  that  the  mother's  heart  quaked  within  her. 
lest  her  words  might,  indeed,  be  prophetic  of  a  woe  to 
come.  She  undrew  the  bolt  that  fastened  the  door,  and 
attempted  to  open  it.  The  show  was  piled  to  the  top  of 
the  door,  and  fell  inwards  with  a  dull,  soft  souud,  that 
struck  on  the  widow's  heart. 

"Poor  girl ! "  she  said,  "  she  may  ho  right,  after  all.' 
It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  night  -indeed." 

She  went  back  to  tho  poor  girl  sitting  there  in  her 
weakness,  with  a  fueling  of  pity  at  her  heart  that  she 
could  not  restrain;  and  spoke,  so  kindly  and  gently  to 
her,  that  the  tears  sprang  from  Helen's  eyes.  The 
mother  did  not  know  that  she  had  saved  her  child's 
reason  by  the  utterance  of  those  few  simple  words ;  but 
so  it  was. 

11.  •    ■  ■ 

When  Isaac  Watt  first  left  Helen,  he  saw  that  there 
was  a  wild  night  approaching.  Bat  the  sense  of  happi- 
ness was  so  great  in  his  heart,  that  he  was  barely  con- 
scions  that  such  a  night  might  deprive  him  of  some  of 
his  flock. 

Even  when  the  blinding  snow  had  driven  against  his 
face,- he  had  not  ceased  to  think  of  all  these  things  and 
to  take  comfort  from  them.  And  now  that  the  storm 
raged  so  fearfully,  he  battled  all  the  more  manfully 
against  it,  because  his  life  had  acquired  a  two-fold  value 
in  his  eyes.  He  had  something  now  to  battle  for — 
something  to  protect  from  the  storms  of  the  world.  He 
drew  his  short  shepherd's  plaid  around  him,  with  as 
much  pride  as  if  it  had  been  the  tartan  of  the  Stuarts,, 
and  walked  on  and  on,  until  the  snow  reached  his  knees, 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  travel  through : 
it.  Trampling  it  down  fiercely,  as  a  strong  animal 
makes  his  way  through  thick  underbrush,  by  strong  will 
and  strong  limb  he  kept  on.  He  was  now  one  mass  of 
snow — literally  a  snow  man,  as  children  fashion  them  in 
gardens.  His  shepherd's  cap,  or  bonnet,  as  they  call 
the  head  covering  for  men  in  Scotland,  was  piled  up 
with  the  fleecy  snow,  until  it  formed  a  perfect  pyramid ; 
while  the  broad  shoulders  assumed  a  new  breadth,  that 
was  never  seen  between  John  O'Groat's  house  and 
Land's  End.  Now  it  reaches  his  elbow's ;  and,  for  a 
while,  he  fights  manfully  to  keep  them  above  the  snow 
banks,  but  in  vain.  Then  his  shoulders  bend  beneath 
the  heavy  load,  and  he  falls  forward  aud  sinks  alto- 
gether into  the  yielding  mass;  still  only  a  half  mile,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  Helen  Keith's  door.  For  he  had 
been  wandering  in  a  circle  all  the  time,  and  had  un- 
consciously come  back  within  this  little  half  mile  ! 

At  the  widow's,  all  was  dread  suspense.  The  fore- 
noon wore  on,  and  still  the  cottage  lay  buried  in  snow, 
which  darkened  the  windows  and  effectually  precluded 
the  inmates  from  any  egress.  With  difficulty  Mrs. 
Keith  had  made  a  fire,  for  the  smoke  was  driven  down 
the  chimney,  which  was  covered  with  snow.  After  mauy 
trials,  the  snow  apparently  melted  away  by  the  action 
of  the  smoke,  for  the  firo  burned  clear  and  oiieerful  on 
the  ample  hearth. 

She  had  almost  forced  Helen  to  take  some  tea  and 
toast,  but  the  poor  girl  soon  relapsed  into  her  dreamy 
state,  and  appeared  to  be  still  troubled  with  the  vision  of 
her  lover  lying  dead  in  Hawkshaw  Clench — a  deep  glen: 
between  Blackhouse  aud  Dry-hope,  aud  full  of  trees.  In 
vain  did  Mrs.  Keith  combat  the  wild  assertion.  She 
persisted  that  she  saw  him  still. 

If  Helen  would  but  open  her  eyes,  her  mother  thought 
these  fancies  would  disappear  ;  but  there  she  sat,  with 
the  white  lids  closed  tightly  and  her  limbs  rigid  as  iron. 
Wearied  with  her  efforts  to  arouse  her,  Mrs.  Keith  drew 
her  work-table  to  the  fire,  and  took  out  hersewing.  The 
old  clock  ticking  in  the  corner  told  her  that  it  was  high 
noon ;  and  the  thought  that,  as  yet,  none  knew  their 
lonely  and  desolate  state,  nor,  perhaps,  would  learn  iti 
until  their  food,  which  happened  at  that  time  to  bo  scanty, 
should  bo  entirely  exhausted,  was  far  from  being  plea- 
sant or  encouraging. 

It  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  heard 
her  own  name  and  Helen's  repeatedly  called.  She  had 
no  means  of  answering  by  any  sign,  save  by  heaping  on 
fresh  wood,  hoping  that  the  smoke  might  lead  the  speaker 
to  discover  the  spot  where  the  house  lay  concealed. 
Nearer  and  nearer  grew  the  sounds,  until  she  believed 
that  she  could  distinguish  familiar  voices.  Helen  sal 
still,  giving  no  sign  that  sho  heard  anything.  At  length 
the  snow  that  had  fallen  against  tho  open  door,  success- 
fully barring  every  breath  of  air,  began  mysteriously  to 
move,  and  a  great  wooden  shovel  was  thrust  into  the 
room.  It  was  plied  so  vigorously  that  it  had  soon  cleared 
off  tho  snow,  and  a  man's  form  appeared  at  the  opening. 

"  We  are  bringing  a  man  to  your  door,  Mrs.  Keith, 
who  has  nearly  or  quite  perished  in  the  snow.  This 
was  the  nearest  house,  and  we  shall  roouire  your  kiucl 
iid"in  trying  if  there  still  be  life  in  him. ' 

Her  only  answer  was  to  place  a  bed  before  the  glow- 
ing fire,  and  to  bring  out  her  blankets  and  the  few 
-timuiants  which  the  house  afforded.  By  this  lime  four 
persons  were  bringing  in  the  body  of  a  man,  which  they 
ulaced  upou  the  bed,  after  w  ithdrawing  it  farther  from 
-  lie  lire,  so  as  uot  to  apply  the  heat  top  suddenly.  Mis. 
Keith  saw  attmce  that  it  was  Isnac  Walt  who  was  thus 
'oremght  in,  aud  she  endeavoured  to  intercept  tho  vise 
from  Heleu.  There  was  no  need.  Without  opeiuir 
1  or  eyes  for  a  moment,  the  girl  approached  the  bod. 
■^heopenod  the  vest,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  tho  heart. 
.no  one  else  had  perceived  that  it  beat ;  but  Helen 
calmly  proclaimed  it,  and  directed  the  measures  to  be 


used  for  restoration.  The  scene  that  followed  cannot 
bo  described.  Hope  aud  fear  alternately  possessed  the 
hearts  of  Mrs.  Keith  and  the  friendly  shepherds;  but 
in  Helen  was  the  absence  of  all  emotion. 

It  was  not  until  the  sufferer  came  to  full  and  perfect 
consciousness,  though  sadly  swollen,  and  pained  by  the 
slightest  movement,  that  Helen  unclosed  her  eyes. 
With  a  joyful  cry,  she  sank  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
aud  offered  up  the  most  affecting  thanltsgiving  that  was 
ever  poured  out  from  mortal  lips.  Weak  as  an  infant, 
her  lover  could  only  lie  passively  with  Iris  hand  in  hers, 
and  look  the  love  he  couid  not  speak.  The  stout  shep- 
herds turned  away  to  hide  their  tears.  They  had  found 
him  by  the  path  that  led  down  to  Hawkshaw  Clench. 
The  glen  wa3  entirely  filled  up,  so  that  even  the  tops  of 
tho  trees  could  not  bo  seen.  Hundreds  of  dead  sheep 
lay  around,  and  two  men  and  a  woman  had  perished  in 
the  snow.  Perhaps  the  deep  love  in  the  heart  of  Isaac 
Watt  had  warmed  it  back  to  life.  Long  years  afterward, 
he  would  tell  the  tearful  story  of  his  rescue,  to  a  little 
grandchild  that  bore  the  dear  name  of  Helen. 


HOME  HINTS. 

Perseverance. — John  Wesley  was  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  perseverance  end  activity.  Not  an  hour, 
scarcely  even  a  minute,  was  abstracted  from  tho  service 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  rested  no- 
where, seldom  riding  less  than  from  forty  to  sixty  miles 
per  day,  reading  and  writing  even  on  his  journeys  from 
place  to  place,  aud  generally  preaching  three,  four,  and 
even  five  times  a  day. 

Hints  on  Ftkes. — To  extinguish  a  fire  in  the  chim- 
ney, besides  any  water  at  hand,  throw  on  it  salt,  or  a 
handful  of  flour  of  sulphur,  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain 
it ;  keep  all  the  doors  and  windows  tightly  shut,  and 
hold  before  the  fire-place  a  blanket,  or  some  woollen 
article  to  exclude  the  air.  Children  should  be  early 
taught  how  to  press  out  a  spark,  when  it  happens  to 
reach  any  part  of  their  dress,  and  also  that  running 
into  the  air  will  cause  it  to  blaze  iremiediately.  Lime- 
water,  beaten  up  with  sweet  oil,  is  an  excellent  oint- 
ment for  burn3. 

Packing  Am.ES  in  Leaves.— Pick  the  apples  care- 
fully at  the  proper  time,  but  do  not  pack  them  until  the 
forest  leaves  are  perfectly  dry,  and  tho  weather  quite 
cool.  Then  the  apples  and  leavjs  are  placed  in  alternate 
layers,  and  the  last  layer  of  leaves  crowded  in  as  close 
as  possible  by  placing  any  convenient  weight  on  the 
cover  of  the  barrel.  The  leaves  are  of  such  elasticity 
that  the  whole  may  be  compressed  so  tightly  as  to  pre- 
vent all  shucking,  &c,  aud  yet  not  bruise  tho  apples  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Keep  the  apples  in  as  cool  a  place 
as  possible.  In  the  spring  they  are  to  be  removed  to  a 
cool,  airy  cellar. 

How  to  Teach  a  Parrot  to  Talk. — In  order  to  teach 
the  parrot  to  imitate  sounds,  tho  best  and  simplest 
mode  is  to  take  the  bird  into  a  perfectly  quiet  room, 
where  it  can  hear  and  see  no  one  but  the  instructor,  and 
will  not  have  its  attention  distracted  by  surrounding 
objects.  Then,  after  taking  every  caro  to  render  the 
feathered  pet  familiar,  speak  the  words,  or  produce  the 
sounds  which  the  bird  is  required  to  imitate,  and  be 
careful  to  avoid  varying  them  even  by  the  fraction  of  a 
tone.  You  will  soon  see  the  pupil  taking  notice  of  the 
oft-repeated  sound,  and  it  will  presently  hold  its  head 
aside,  as  if  to  catch  the  tones  mora  clearly.  After  a 
while  it  will  fry  to  imitate  them,  and  as  soon  as  it  makes 
an  attempt,  make  much  of  tho  bird,  and  give  it  some 
special  dainty. 

HOW  TO  DYE  THE  HAIR. 

We  do  not  ourselves  approve  of  hair-dye ;  but  so  many 
readers  ask  for  information  on  this  subject,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  find  a.  place  for  the  following : — 

Take  of  litharge,  eighty-five  parts  by  weight ;  quick- 
lime, fifteen  parts,  also  by  weight.  These  two  snbstances 
are  reduced  in  a  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder,  care- 
fully sifted,  and  thcu  mixed.  The  powder  must  be  kept 
in  a  well-corked  and  wide-mouthed  bottle.  This  pow- 
der is  the  dye. 

When  the  hair  is  to  be  dyed,  it  must  bo  previously 
well  washed  with  tepid  water  and  soap ;  then  rinsed 
with  soft,  tepid  water,  and  wiped  with  a  clean,  dry 
towel.  This  will  free  it  from  grease,  which  antagonises 
the  action  of  the  dye.  It  must  then  be  comber! _">~itwith 
a  comb  which  has  also  been  washed  in  water  with  soap, 
and  scrubbed  between  the  teeth  with  a  well-soaped, 
hard  nail-brush.    The  hair  is  now  ready  for  the  dye. 

The  dye  should  be  mixed  in  a  large  saucer,  with  hot 
water — for  heat  assists  its  operation— and  brought  to 
the  consistence  of  strong,  fresh  cream,  taking  COM  that 
it  bo  very  smooth,  and  free  from  lumps.  In  thi3  state 
the  hah- must  bo  thickly  plastered  with  it,  beginning 
with  the  roots,  and  well  covering  the  whole  surface. 
Over  this  four  folds  of  porous  brown  paper,  saturated 
with  hot  water,  and  let  drain  until  it  is  cool  enough, 
should  be  placed,  and  secured  by  an  ample  cap  of  Oilskin. 
Over  the  oilskin  cap  may  lo  fastened,  so  as  to  cover  its 
entire  surface,  either  a  Laudk-.-rvLief  cr  a  nightcap. 
The  whole- of  Uris  mail  vJiaijU*  upon  pie  head  three, 
four,  live,  or  six  hours,  or  even  seven  to  eight,  according 
to  the  colour  required,  the  dye  producing  a  yellow 
auburn,  aud  four  distinct  sliadcs  from  light-brown  to 
black.  The  deeper  shade  of  brown  and  black,  of  which 
two  shades  may  be  had— one  of  intense  depth— art  cer- 
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tainly  the  moat  perfect ;  the  other  colours  are  superior 
to  those  given  by  any  other  dye  used. 

When  toe  time  for  keeping  on  the  dye  lias  elapsed, 
tie  capa  and  paper  should  be  removed.  As  much  ot 
the  dye  may  now  be  shaken  out  as  will  fall ;  and  if  there 
be  any  lamps,  they  should  be  squeezed  between  the 
tfnjr«»ri  and  separated.  The  remaining  powder  must  be 
I$n  csiihe  head  until  it  is  quite  dry,  when  it  must  be 
brushed  from  the  hair  with  x  strong  hair-brush.  When 
the  whole  has  been  removed,  a  little  oil  should  be  rubbed 
over  the  hair.  The  head  should  net  be  washed  for  three 
or  four  days  after  this  operation.  During  the  operation 
of  brushing  the  dye  from  the  hair,  the  inhalation  of  any 
of  the  falling  ponder  most  be  carefully  avoided. 

Toe  whiskers,  beard,  and  eyebrows  are  dyed  precisely 
ia  the  same  manner  as  the  hair ;  bnt  this  dye  cannot  be 
brought  to  ad  upon  the  eyelashes.  These  seldom  re- 
quire dyeing ;  when  they  do,  the  colouring  matter  should 
"1  by  another  prrs on.  Ti:e  eycahonld 
f  flattened  wood  placed  under  the 
loured  with  a  fine  black  lead  pencil. 
3  be  required,  tho  eyelashes  must  be 
placed  upon  a  bit  of  wood  as  before,  and  each  carefully 
t ^niched  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  applied  by  means  of  a  eamel's-hair  pencil.  The 
moment  the  eyelashes  are  dry,  a  little  marking-ink  for 
linen  should  be  put  on.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  touch  the  eye. 
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FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 
Has  the  Toad  a  Jewel  i.v  its  Head  ?— Shakespeare 
tell*  us,  ia  At  You  Like  It,  that — 

"  The  toad,  ngly  and  venomono, 
Wean  yet  a  precioos  jewel  in  his  head." 

It  baa  sometimes  been  supposed  that  "  the  precious 
jewel"  refer*  only  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  toad's  eyes, 
as  contrasted  with  its  ngly  form.  But  we  think  there 
cm  be  no  doubt  it  referred  to  a  common  superstition, 
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SIR  AUBREY. 

A  GHOST  STORY. 

Ins  nirrht  is  dark — the  night  is  drear— 

And  Sir  Aubrey  seeks  repose ; 
His  vassals  scatter  far  and  near, 

As  the  castle  Rates  they  close. 
Sleep  sinkcth  down  on  lord  and  clown— 

The  lights  have  flickered  out  ; 
Br.t  Sir  Aubrey  stands,  with  quivering  hands, 

And  feds  in  the  dark  aboe.t : 
One  motnei;:  more — he  has  rcneh'd  the  door 

Of  his  room,  and  safely  smiles. 
Ah !  v.-hat  was  that  light,  that  followed  hi3  flight, 

As  he  ran  through  the  silent  aisles? 

He  fastens  his  door  with  bolt  and  bar, 

And  the  lattice  looketh  to  well, 
And  the  tapestry  paUs  that  haRj  on  the  walla. 

And  the  ropo  of  his  chamber  bell. 
Now  he  tries  to  smile — now  liowneth  awhile, 

And  at  Inst  leaps  into  bed ; 
But  his  cheek  is  white  with  soro  affright, 

And  his  courage  all  hath  Hod. 

Now  he  cannot  sleep— he  dare  not  sleep — 

For  he  hears  a  footstep  near ; 
Though  he  closes  his  eyes,  sweet  sltvmber  flies, 

For  hi3  heart  beats  loud  with  fear. 
Now  the  lamplight  wanes,  while  tho  creaking  gains 

Slow  o*er  his  startled  ear : 
At  first  'twas  low,  and  soft,  and  slow, 

But  now  'tis  quick  and  clear. 

The  curtains  red  across  the  bed 

A  fieetintj  glimmer  throw; 
A  clow  doth  race  across  his  face. 

Bat  now  'tis  white  as  snow. 
A  shadow  falls  asltvnt  the  walls, 

And  to  his  bed  doth  glide: 
He's  sunk  in  sleep— his  slumber's  deep: 

It  standeth  by  his  side. 
Oh !  why  doth  he  not  awake  ? 
The  lamp  Hares  out— Oh !  Aubrey,  shout— 

This  dreadful  stillness  break. 

•  •  *  *  * 
One  shadow  through  that  doorway  came, 

A  recreant  lover-3  soul  to  claim ; 
Two  figures  through  the  portals  pasVd — 
No  shadows  on  tlio  ground  they  cast : 
One  came  alone— two  went,  ah  !  whither? 
I  know  no. — save  they  went  together. 

•  •  »  •  * 
At  morn  the  scryants  como  their  lord  to  wake; 
No  answer  Belting,  the-.-  the  doorway  break. 
They  find  Sir  Aubrey  lying  on  bis  bed— 

But  cold,  and-  grim'y  stark— for  ho  is  dead ! 

TUliox  Sto:;e. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Ci'^T^'i  in  Yorkshire. — At  Rippon,  in  Yorkshire,  on 
Christinas-day,  tho  tingiug  boys  come  into  the  cliuvch 
with  large  baskets  full  of  red  apples,  witli  a  sprig  of 
rosemary  stuck  in  inch,  which  they  present  to  all  Aho 
congregation,  and  generally  have  a  return  made  of  2d., 
41.,  or  6d.,  according  to  the  quality  of  tho  lady  or 
gentleman. 

Ladies  op  Fashion-  Five  Hundred  Years  Ago.— 
Knyghton,  describing  the  dress  of  the  women  of  fashion 
at  public  diversion  in  his  time,  A.n.  1311,  says — "Those 
tonrnaments  are  attended  by  lidics  of  tho  first  rank, 
end  the  greatest  beauty.  They  arc  drcesed  in  parly 
Coloured  tunic3,  half  of  ono  colour  and  half  of  another: 
their  tip;>ets  are  very  short,  their  caps  remarkably  little, 
aud  w  ripped  about  tbeir  head*  with  cords :  their  girdlo.- 
and  pouches  ornnmontcd  with  gold  and  silver,  ami  they 
wear  Bhort  sw»rd",  called  daggers,  before,  a  little  below 
their  waist*.  They  are  mounted  on  tho  finest  horses, 
with  the  richest  furniture,  aud  in  this  attire  they  ride 
about  from  place  to  placo  in  quest  of  tournaments." 

Kli/.amj.iii's  Eighty  Wigs. — How  is  it  that  so  many 
of  the  beauties  of  Elizabeth's  court,  in  pietnres,  arc 
«cen  to  rrjoicc  in  noldcn  hair  ?  Was  it  out  of  compli- 
ment to  their  royal  mistress  that — 

"  Thoje  orirp,  snaky,  «oldrn  locks, 

Which  mako  such  wanton  garabulH  in  tho  wind," 

wore  made  of  that  hue  through  the  abominable  practice 
of  dyeing?  Philip  Sfubbs,  the  Puritan,  in  hig"Aua- 
tomio  oi  Abuses,"  after  speaking  with  just  indignation 
of  face  painting,  which  had  become  common  in  his  day, 
proceeds  to  express  bis  utter  horror  of  tho  si  ill  worse 
custom  of  weiring  false  hair,  and  dyeing  it  "of  what 
colour  they  list."  Tlio  flaxen,  or  auburn,  or  d.uk 
treason,  each  in  their  way  ho  beaui  iful,  n:i  usually  adapted 
by  nature  to  the  complexion  of  the  original  owner,  were 
then  alrno.il  invariably  disfigured,  among  tho  votaries 
of  fashion,  by  virions  dyes.  "The  reel  dye  wo  htfgnt 
have  supposed,"  judiciously  remarks  a  critjc  and  satirist 
upon  this  delicato  subject,  '  to  be  in  compliment  to 
rjutiCD  Jiess,  did  wo  not  learn  Unit  she  herself  possessed 
eighty  wi  ;«  of  various  colours ;"  anil,  as  wo  plainly 
perceive  b,y  Sfjmq  of  these  portiniti, 'she  not  only  pos- 
sessed, bnt— wo  suppose  by  way  of  coquettish  variety — 
f rcqncnlly  woro  their).  lt,<  ,.,(,  '  „  ,  j, 
To-day  her  own  hniro  beat  becomes,  which  yellow  it  as 

gold;  ivJ  '  '  y-  j-jTU  .  - 

A  |.-i-i.v.  :  1  li'-n.-r  for  to-morrow,  1.1  i-.-k.i  l-t  bcholilc." 


OUR  CARPET  BAG. 

Merit  Wile  Make  its  Way. — A  man  passes  for 
what  he  is  worth.  Very  idle  is  all  curiosity  concerning 
other  people's  estimate  of  us,  and  idlo  is  all  tp&i  of 
remaining  unknown.  If  a  man  knows  that  ho  can  do 
anything — that  he  can  do  it  better  than  anyone  the — 
he  has  a  pledge  of  the  acknowledgment  of  tiie  fact  by 
ill  persons.  The  world  is  fell  of  judgment-days,  aud  in 
every  assembly  that  man  enters,  in  every  action  that  he 
attempts,  he  is  gauged  and  stumped.  "  What  hath  ho 
doner"  is  the  divine  question  which  searches  men,  and 
transpierces  every  false  reputation. 

Crinoline  in  Madagascar.— The  French  papers 
publish  accounts  of  the  expedition  of  M.  Lambert  to 
Madagascar.  Its  object  being  primarily  tho  spread  of 
civilisation  aud  toleration,  the  envoy  took  out  for  the 
princesses  of  that  island  au  abundant  stock  of  crimson 
robes,  having  skirts  resplendent  with  embroidery,  sent 
by  her  Imperial  Majesty.  But  the  object  of  universal 
interest  among  the  fair  was  the  expanding  crinoline, 
which  took  everything  else  down,  tho  only  question 
being  whether  it  should  be  worn  above  or  beneath  the 
dress.  A  French  officer  says,  that  one  of  Radama's 
daughters  decided  on  wearing  the  "cage"  on  the  out- 
side,  and  probably  that  will  be  the  fashion  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

The  Razor  Fish.— The  razor  or  pivot  shells  contain 
a.  long,  white,  firm  fish,  resembling  both  the  oyster  and 
limpet.  Tho  shells  of  this  auimal  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  tho  haft  of  a  razor ;  they  are  open  at  both 
ends,  and  tho  fish  protrudes  or  retracts  its  head  at 
pleasure ;  the  colour  is  a  yellowish  brown,  and  the  shells 
are  slightly  convex.  Their  form  enables  them  to  dive 
into  tho  soft  sand  at  tho  bottom  ;  all  the  motions  of  this 
little  animal  are  confined  to  sinking  or  rising  a  foot 
downward  or  upward  in  the  sand.  There  is  a  small  hole 
like  a  chimncj',  through  which  tho  animal  breathes  or 
imbibes  the  sea-water.  Upon  the  desertion  of  the  tide, 
these  holes  aro  easily  distinguished  by  the  fishermen 
w  ho  seek  for  it,  and  their  method  to  attract  it  up  is  by 
sprinkling  salt  on  the  hole;  this,  melting,  reaches  tho 
razor,  which  instantly  rises  straight  upward  and  shows 
half  its  length  abovo  tho  surface  If  tho  fisherman 
does  not  seize  tho  opportunity,  tho  razor  at  ouco  brries 
itself  with  great  ease  to  its  former  depth ;  thero  it  eon- 
tinues  secure,  no  salt  can  allure  it  a  second  time,  and  if 
can  only  be  taken  by  tho  Usher  digging  it  out,  sometimes 
two  feet  below  tho  surface. 

Locomotives. — In  18:10  there  was  only  one  scientific 
man  iu  all  England  who  believed  that  a  locomotive 
"would  work" — had  a  sufficient  hold  on  the  rails  to 
move  a  train.  That  man  was  Mr.  Stephenson,  the 
father  of  English  railroads,  Some  people  recommended 
working  the  oars,  along  the  line,  by  water  power.  Some 
proposed  hydrogen,  others  carbonic  acid,  others  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  One  urged  a  plan  for  a  greased  road 
with  opg  rails;  various  kinds  of  steam  power  were 
suggested ;  and  tho  directors  wore  wholly  fmablo  to 
choose' between  the  conflicting  schemes.  At  length  the 
subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  engineers, 
who  reported  iu  favour  of  fixed  engines  in  preference  to 
locomotive  power.  Horn  was  tho  result  of- all  George 
Stephenson  s  labours !  The  two  best  practical  engineers 
of  the  day  concurred  in  reporting  against  tho  employ- 
ment of  the  locomotive.  Not  a  single  professional  man 
of  eminence  could  be  found  to  coincide  with  him  in  I113 
prefereucc  for  loeomotivo  power.  Stephenson,  how- 
ever, was  a  man  of  back-bone,  aud  would  not  be  "poo- 
poohed"  out  of  court,  lie  fought  for  the  locomotive 
against  tho  world.  Ho  went  in  for  a  free  fight,  and 
came  out  victor.  Ifo  built  the  "  Rocket,"  an  engine 
that  not  only  "  went,"  but  which  did  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  with  a  train  of  "eight  wagons"  to  it.  Think  of 
this,  aud  don't  allow  yourself  to  bo  "coughed  down" 
when  you  know  you  tiro  right. 

HltHP  Busy. — The  idler  is  a  sponge  on  society,  a  mere 
vegetable,  a  sort  of  toadstool,  and  quite  as  useless,  llo 
never  produces  a  ciriglo  thought,  bis  bauds  are  never, 
turned  to  anything,  hut  he  lolls  11  bout,  lazy  and  misera- 
ble, from  morning  until  night.  Fie,  fie,  man!  what  is 
life  without  activity  ¥  only  a  door  groaning  on  its  rusty 
hinges.  We  care  not  how  rich  a  man  maybe;  to  be 
happy  he  must  bo  busy.  Refine  indolence  as  you  may, 
ennui  will  creep  iu.  The  only  thing  that  melancholy 
fears  is  perspiration.  Tho  best  fun  in  tho  world  is 
activity.  Who  <:Tcr  taw  a  wood-sawyer  or  a  hod-carrier 
troubled  with  the  blues?  It  is  only  the  rich  and  com- 
fortable (  hat  die  of  infllgGStion.  When  wo  set  our  eyes 
on  a  Jazy,  complaining  man,  wo  recall  Zimmerman's 
word.;—"  Tf  you  ask  1110,"  says  the  shrewd  old  philo- 
sopher, "which  is  tho  real  hereditary  sin  of  human 


nature,  do  you  imagine  I  shivll  answor  pride,  or  luxury, 
1,  or  egotism?  No;  1  shall  say  indolence 
will  conquer  all  ihe  re.  t."    Indeed,  all  good  principles 


and  even  woro  ia!*  one's. 
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must  Stagnate  without  mental  activity.  It  is  with  us  as 
with  tlio  tiling.;  iu  nature  about  us,  which  by  motion 
a>o  preserved  in  their  purity  and  perfection;  if  tho 
v., it  ,-  run,-  lb,  it  hoMcth  clear,  sweet  and  fresh",  but 
what  is  more  noisonio  than  a  stagnant  pool  ?  Fjtha- 
jrorj  I  Bays,  that  iu  this  theatre  of  man's  life  it  is  only 
reserved  for  (joij  i>nd.  npgcls  to  I00V  on,  Hut,  a  cording 
a  Swill-,  even  nog.  L  :  1.1  o  nut  to  be  passive.  The  royal 
neraS  oi  Lilln.ut,  Ik;  HHys,  tli'O  mi  angel  lilting  a  lame 
boggar  from  tho  earth — symbolical  that  even  the  ungoU 
are  bioy. 
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ANSWERS  TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  London,  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Ajfairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briefly ;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


Puss. — You  should  read  one  of  the  many  lives  of  Napoleon. 
His  career  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of  a  romance.  We  give 
you  a  few  prominent  dates.  He  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Cor- 
sica, August  19,  1769 ;  he  was  the  son  of  Charles  Buonaparte 
(descended  from  a  family  of  Tuscany)  and  Letitia  Raniolini. 
In  1795  ho  was  appointed  General  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
married  Madame  Beauharnois.  After  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes  in  Europe,  he  sailed  from  Toulon,  May  19, 
1798,  and  landed  in  Egypt  June  12.  October  9,  1799,  he 
landed  at  Frejus,  in  France,  having  left  his  troops  in  Egypt. 
November  9,  1799,  he  dissolved  the  Council  of  600,  and  was 
appointed  Consul.  May  20,  1801,  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  the  Gauls. 

Nip. — Sweetness  of  breath  results  from  a  wholesome  state 
of  the  stomach ;  but  you  may  try  the  effect  of  chewing  every 
night  and  morning  a  clove,  a  piece  of  Florentine  orris-root, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  or  the  same  quantity  of  burnt 
alum. 

C.  H.  (Brighton)  sends,  for  preservation,  a  prison  relic. 
Some  years  back  (he  says)  he  visited  Whitecross-street  Jail. 
Over  the  mantle-piece  were  the  initial  letters  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  some  debtor  had  made  them  read  backwards 
and  forwards ;  and,  singularly  enough,  one  reading  contra- 
dicts the  other : — 

Some  Men  Think  We  Thieves  Fare  Sumptuously. 

S.      M.       T.      W.       T.         F.  S. 
Starve  Must  Thieves  We    Think     Fools  Some. 

Davide. — You  can  make  a  hair-wash  in  the  following  way : 
— To  one  ounce  of  borax  add  half  an  ounce  of  camphor ;  pow- 
der these  ingredients  fine,  and  dissolve  in  one  quart  of  boiling 
water :  when  cool,  the  solution  will  be  ready  for  use.  Damp 
the  hair  frequently.  This  wash  not  only  effectually  cleanses 
and  beautifies,  but  strengthens  the  hair,  preserves  the  colour, 
and  prevents  early  baldness. 

Jake  Coddljlngton  we  inform  that  the  lines— 

"  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast- 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak," 

are  not  Shakespeare's,  as  generally  supposed,  but  were 
written  by  William  Congreve,  born  1672,  died  1729.  They 
form  the  opening  lines  to  his  tragedy  entitled,  The  Mourning 
Sride. 

Dabk  Eves. — We  cannot  altogether  acquit  you  of  impru- 
dent conduct.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  unwise— not  to 
say  unbecoming — in  a  young  lady  to  "  flirt"  with  any  man. 
It  may  endanger  her  or  his  life's  happiness.  But  this  be- 
comes especially  indiscreet  when  there  is  an  admirer  whom 
the  lady  "  would  be  very  sorry  to  offend  in  anything."  It  is 
clear  to  us,  that  though  there  was  no  formal  understand- 
ing between  you,  there  was  sufficient  "mutual  feeling" 
to  have  rendered  it  incumbent  on  you  to  be  very  careful 
of  your  conduct — more  careful  than  you  appear  to  have  been. 
His  language  is  not  pleasant,  certainly ;  but  we  think  he  has 
had  just  provocation,  and  would  advise  that,  if  an  opportu- 
nity offers,  you  should  see  him,  and  come  to  an  explanation, 
as  calmly  and  temperately  as  you  can.  You  may  thus  secure 
the  heart  of  one  who  evidently  has  a  liking  for  you— perhaps 
loves  you. 

Artist  Bob. — Cork  is  the  bark  of  an  evergreen  oak,  grow- 
ing principally  in  Spain,  and  other  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  When  the  cork  tree  is  about  fifteen  years 
old,  the  bark  has  attained  a  thickness  and  quality  suitable 
for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  after  stripping,  a  further 
growth  of  eight  yeare  produces  a  second  crop  :  and  so  on  at 
intervals,  for  even  ten  or  twelve  crops.  The  bark  is  stripped 
from  the  tree  in  pieces  two  inches  in  thickness,  of  considera- 
ble length,  and  of  such  width  as  to  retain  the  curved  form  of 
the  trunk  when  it  has  been  stripped.  The  bark  peeler  or 
cutter  makes  a  slit  in  the  bark  with  a  knife,  perpendicularly 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  he  makes  another  incision  pa- 
rallel to  it,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  former,  and  two 
shorter  horizontal  cuts  at  the  top  and  bottom.  For  stripping 
off  the  piece  thus  isolated,  he  uses  a  kind  of  knife  with  two 
handles  and  a  curved  blade ;  sometimes,  after  the  cuts  have 
been  made,  he  leaves  the  tree  to  throw  off  the  bark  by  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  vegetation  within  the  trunk.  The 
detached  pieces  are  soaked  in  water,  and  are  placed  over  a 
fire  when  nearly  dry,  and  acquire  a  more  compact  texture 
by  being  scorched.  To  make  them  flat,  they  are  pressed 
down  with  weights  while  yet  hot. 

Red  Tapb. — Charing  Cross  is  a  corruption  of  Chere  Heme 
Cross,  the  name  being  a  souvenir  of  Edward  Ili.'s  dear  queen 
Philippa. 

C.  C— The  famous  "moon-hoax"  was  got  up  by  Mr. 
Richard  Locke,  and  first  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper 
called  the  New  Era.  It  purported  to  (rive  an  account  of  a 
monstrous  telescope  contrived  by  Sir  John  Herschel  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  which  animals  and  persons  in  the 
moon  were  distinctly  visible.  It  imposed  on  some  scientific 
persons. 

D.  — The  clove  of  commerce  is  the  flower  of  the  plant  before 
its  expansion.  The  fruit  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  quite 
unknown  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Artist, — To  fix  a  pencil  drawing,  hold  it  horizontally  and 
dip  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass 
and  water,  and  then  lay  it  out  smoothly  to  dry.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  place  the  drawing  between  two  smooth  sheets  of 
white  paper,  and  pass  a  hot  flat-iron  over  it. 

H.  C.  F.— The?  in  Lord  Elgin's  name  is  sounded  hard,  and 
the  name  is  not  pronounced  Eljin.  In  Lincoln,  the  second  I 
is  not  sounded ;  the  name  is  pronounced  Li  neon. 

C.  M.  K. — The  curiously-carved  ivory  balls  thai  you  men- 
tion, which  are  brought  from  China,  each  containing  several 
balls  within  them,  ar.d  apparently  entire,  puzzling  the  senses 
to  conjecture  how  they  could  possibly  be  made,  are  not  really 
entire;  but  are  joined  so  accurately  as  to  be  imperceptible 
even  under  the  glass  of  a  microscope.  Subjected  for  a  time, 
however,  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  thev  separate,  aud 
the  wonderful  iugeuuity  of  the  Chinaman  is  revealed. 
•  A  Yoc.vg  Autuor  — ■•  Ruling  passion  strong  in  death"  is 
in  Pope  s  "  Mural  Essays." 


H.  J.  W. — You  being  a  minor,  the  naturalisation  of  the 
parent  naturalised  you  also.  This,  we  behove,  is  tho  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  by  the  courts. 

Henby  Blount.— The  study  of  elocution,  moderately  in- 
dulged in,  is  not  only  a  pleasant  pastime,  but  is  actually 
beneficial  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  expands 
the  chest,  improves  the  voice,  and  adds  grace  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  body.  Of  course  much  may  be  learned  from 
books,  but  no  amount  of  study  will  render  a  person  perfect 
in  any  art  or  science.  Close  application  may  make  plain  the 
theory  of  elocution,  and  if  the  student  have  a  natural  taste 
for  it,  practising  alone  may  render  him  a  passable  reader; 
but  the  assistance  of  a  competent  teacher  is  indispensable  if 
he  desires  to  attain  perfection. 

Hesse  Hon. — The  galvanic  trough  is  a  very  powerful  appa- 
ratus. It  is  composed  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  placed  in 
pairs,  so  that  the  zinc  is  always  presented  towards  one  end, 
and  the  copper  towards  the  other.  When  the  trough  is 
nearly  filled  with  water  impregnated  with  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  points  of  the  wires  which  connect  the  two  end 
plates  are  brought  together,  the  action  is  very  powerful — 
sufficiently  so,  when  the  plates  are  largo  and  numerous,  to 
decompose  water,  fuse  metal,  and  work  other  chemical 
changes  which  can  only  be  effected  by  intense  heat. 

Jenny. — The  Treasure-Seekers  began  in  No.  1. 

A  Constant  Reader  erom  the  Fibst  will  find 
"  Strange !  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee" 

in  Dean  Swift's  "  Musical  Contest." 

S.  S. — Yes  j  but  Dr.  Priestley  has  discovered  that  gases  can 
pass  through  bodies  that  are  perfectly  impervious  to  common 
air :  and  this  discovery  has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  how  cer- 
tain constituents  of  the  atmosphere  act  upon  the  blood  in 
the  lungs. 

A  Young  Scb. — You  must  be  careful  how  you  use  thorn- 
apple  [stramonium),  even  in  the  way  of  smoking  it.  Using 
the  herb  after  the  manner  of  tobacco  sometimes  affords  relief 
in  spasmodic  asthma ;  but  this  has  become  a  common  prac- 
tice of  late,  and  with  some  persons  it  has  proved  very  mis- 
chievous. It  may  be  safely  followed,  though  not  to  excess, 
by  those  with  whom  it  produces  no  sensation  of  giddiness, 
or  other  bad  head  symptoms.  The  poorest  Turks  smoke  this 
instead  of  opium,  and  the  Ceylonese,  when  asthmatic,  have 
done  so  time  out  of  mind. 

Juvfnis. — We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  famous  poem  called  "  The  Sacred  Riddle." 
It  is  as  follows : — 

"Thou,  my  love,  art  perplexed  with  the  endless  seeming 
confusion 

Of  the  luxuriant  wealth  which  in  thy  garden  is  spread. 
Name  upon  name  thou  nearest ;  and,  in  thy  dissatisfied 
hearing, 

With  a  barbarian  noise  one  drivos  another  along : — 
All  the  forms  resemble,  yet  none  is  the  same  as  another. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  throng  points  at  a  deep-hidden  law, — 
Points  at  a  sacred  riddle.   Oh !  could  I  to  thee,  my  beloved 
friend," 

Whisper  the  fortunate  word  by  which  the  riddle  is  read ! " 

F.  F. — The  ring  returned  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Nottingham,  who  had  treacherously  concealed  from 
her  royal  mistress  Essex's  appeal  for  mercy,  was  by  her  suc- 
cessor, King  James  I.,  given  as  a  token  of  the  royal  favour 
to  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  and  has  descended  from  that  period 
to  his  representatives,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Edward  Warner.  This  ring  belonged  originally  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  sent  it  to  her  cousin,  the  Royal  Eliza- 
beth, at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Darnley,  toge- 
ther with  the  following  lines,  written  by  Buchanan,  dated 
1651  :— 

"This  gem  behold,  the  emblem  of  my  heart, 
From  whence  my  cousin's  image  ne'er  shall  part; 
Clear  in  its  lustre,  spotless  does  it  shine. 
As  clear,  as  spotless,  is  this  heart  of  mine. 
What,  though  the  stone  a  greater  hardness  wears, 
Superior  firmness  still  the  figure  bears." 

Young  Admires. — Sir  David  Wilkie  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  David  Wilkie,  the  minister  of  Cults,  near  Cupar,  in  a 
secluded  and  pastoral  part  of  the  comity  of  Fife.  David  was 
one  of  four  children,  and  was  born  November  18,  1785. 

J.  J.  P.  (Salisbury). — You  should  be  careful  about  doctor- 
ing yourself.  Medical  books  are  the  most  dangerous  that 
any  person  can  take  to  perusing — except  metaphysical  ones ; 
for  it  is,  indeed,  a  less  evil  to  injure  the  constitution  by  igno- 
rant treatment,  and  to  induce  valetudinarian  feelings  and 
habits,  than  to  sophisticate  the  understanding  and  poison 
the  mind.  Goethe  has  well  said,  "  He  who  thinks  too  much 
of  his  body  becomes  sick ;  he  who  does  the  same  by  his  mind 
becomes  mad." 

Lizzie. — The  ladies  of  Italy  are  all  that  you  describe  them 
to  be.  The  absence  of  any  effort  to  shine,  the  gentleness 
without  insipidity,  the  liveliness  without  levity,  and  above 
all,  the  perfect  good  nature  that  precludes  aught  that  could 
be  disagreeable  to  others,  form  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  manner  of  Italian  women,  from  tho  princess 
to  the  peasant. 

A  Stump  Obatob.— The  oft-quoted  line— 

"  Confusion  worst  confounded," 

is  in  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Book  ii.^line  996. 

Roman. — It  was  Talleyrand  who  said  that  he  could  not 
bear  America,  because  it  was  a  country  where  a  man  would 
sell  his  favourite  dog. 

Ignoramus  (Leeds). — Mesmerism  is  so  named  after  Mes- 
mcr,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He  was  the  first  person  in 
Europe  who  attracted  attention  by  the  practice  of  the  art. 
His  exhibitions,  however,  were  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  mummery,  with  the  playing  of  musical  instruments,  and 
the  manipulation  of  iron  spindles,  issuing  from  a  wooden 
circular  box.  This  box,  or  tub,  admitted  around  it  about 
fifty  patients,  and  each  patient  was  connected  to  his  neigh- 
bour by  a  cord,  while,  to  render  the  chain  of  communication 
more  complete,  the  one  pinched  the  other's  thumb. 

Eugcs. — The  "blarney"  stone  is  exhibited  in  the  highest 
part  of  Blarney  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It  is  usually 
pointed  out  to  the  visitor  as  having  the  power  of  imparting 
to  the  person  who  kisses  it  the  unenviable  privilege  of 
hazarding,  without  a  blush,  that  species  of  romantic  asser- 
tion which  many  term  falsehood.  Hence  the  phrase  of 
"blarney,"  applied  to  such  violations  of  accuracy  in  nar- 
ration. 

Claba. — To  make  bandoline  for  the  hair,  dissolve  powdered 
gum-dragon  in  boiling  water,  and  scent  with  beigarnot  or 
otto  of  roses. 


Cecils  Gray. — Chess  is  very  attractive,  and  certainly  does 
occupy  much  time.  Whether  that  is  wasted,  depends  on 
how  you  fill  up  the  hours  not  devoted  to  it.  Pastime  is  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  work.  Of  the  fascination  of  chess  Capt. 
Kennedy  tells  a  story.  It  is  of  a  noble  Eastern  lady,  whose 
husband,  after  having  lost  all  his  available  property  at  chess, 
in  the  last  desperate  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes,  staked 
her,  his  favourite  wife,  against  a  large  sum  of  money.  From 
an  adjoining  lattice  the  fair  one — who,  as  it  appears,  was  also 
a  chess-player — watched  the  progress  of  the  game  on  which 
her  fate  depended,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. The  miserable  husband  seemed  about  to  be  beaten, 
when  a  female  voice  was  suddenly  heard  from  above,  adjur- 
ing him,  in  agonised  tones,  "  to  sacrifice  his  castle  and  save 
his  wife."  The  emir,  like  a  right-minded  husband,  followed 
his  wife's  advice — gave  up  his  rook — and  won  the  game.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  chess-players  to  know  the  position  of 
the  game  when  the  lady,  according  to  the  story,  interposed 
her  assistance.  The  following  is  the  position : — White.  K.  at 
his  R.  5;  R.  at  Q.  R.  2;  B.  at  IC.  1;  Pawns  at  Q.  Kt.  6  ;  and 
Black.  K.  at  Q.  Kt.  square  ;  Rooks  at  K.  Kt.  squaro  :  and  Q. 
Kt.  7 ;  Q.  at  K.  Kt.  2.   White  to  play. 

Adam  Bede  will  find 

"  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe" 

in  Milton's  "L' Allegro,"  lines  33,  31.  Byron  is  generally 
given  as  the  author ;  but  that,  in  all  probability,  arises  from 
the  two  lines  in  his  "  Waltz"  : — 

"  Scotch  reels  avaunt !  and  conntry-dance  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe." 

Ellen  T. — The  prevailing  material  just  now  used  for  cloaks 
and  paletots  is  plush,  which  is  moro  dressy  than  woollen 
materials,  and  not  so  expensive  as  velvets.  The  colours 
chiefly  worn  are  a  light  and  beautiful  shade  otHavane,  with 
a  few  golden  reflets,  aluminium,  or  light  silver-grey,  and 
violet. 

Andrew.— A  contemporary  points  out  that  Soame  Jenyns 
has  a  short  passage  on  the  Scripture  question  now  agitating 
so  many  minds  through  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Colenso,  which 
may  be  usefully  recalled  to  recollection :— "  The  Scriptures," 
says  Jenyns,  in  his  'Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,' 
"are  not  revelations  from  God,  but  the  history  of  them. 
The  revelations  themselves  are  derived  from  God,  but  the 

history  of  them  is  the  production  of  man  If  the 

records  of  this  revelation  are  supposed  to  be  the  revelation 
itself,  the  least  defect  discovered  in  them  must  be  fatal  to  the 
whole.  What  has  led  many  to  overlook  this  distinction  is  that 
common  phrase,  that  tho  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God ;  and 
in  one  sense,  they  certainly  are ;  that  is,  they  are  the  sacrod 
repository  of  all  the  revelations,  dispensations,  promises,  and 
precepts  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  communicate  to  man- 
kind j  but  by  this  expression  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
every  part  of  this  voluminous  collection  of  historical,  poeti- 
cal, prophetical,  theological,  and  moral  writing  which  wo 
call  the  Bible  was  dictated  by  the  immediate  influenco  of 
Divine  inspiration." 

P.  S.  P. — There  are  several  works  on  postage-stamps.  Tho 
most  recent  is  "A  Hand  Catalogue  of  Postage  Stamps,  for 
the  Use  of  Collectors.  By  John  Edward  Gray."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly. 

Sarah  Jane. — The  delicious  Chamiontel  pear  is  chiefly 
grown  in  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  It  attains  there  its  greatest 
perfection,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  peculiarities  of  climate  it 
enjoys,  and  the  absence  of  night  frosts  when  its  final  ripen- 
ing approaches.  Great  attention  also  is  paid  to  the  culture. 
These  pears  are  usually  plucked  on  or  about  the  10th  October, 
but  are  not  fit  for  use  for  several  weeks,  being  in  perfection 
about  Christmas.  Those  weighing  sixteen  ounces  are  re- 
garded as  first-rate,  and  fetch  good  prices.  Pears  of  this  size 
average  in  value  from  four  to  five  pounds  sterling  per  hun- 
dred in  the  Guernsey  or  Jersey  market ;  but  as  they  diminish 
in  size  and  weight,  the  value  falls  rapidly,  the  numerous 
small  fruit  being  considered  only  fit  for  baking,  although  in 
point  of  flavour  they  are  little  inferior.  Charmontel  pears  of 
extraordinary  size  are  sometimes  obtained  by  removing  most 
of  the  fruit  from  a  tree.  The  largest  and  best-grown  fruit  on 
record,  was  grown  at  Laporte,  in  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1849. 
It  measured  0J  inches  in  length,  14J  inches  in  girth,  and 
weighed  38  ounces  English  weight.  No  charmontel  weigh- 
ing more  than  30  ounces  appears  to  have  been  produced  in 
Jersey. 

Selset  Reach. — You  refer  to  Wordsworth's  sonnet  on 
"  Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway."  The  idea  of  it  certainly 
did  frighten  him.   He  asked — 

"Is  there  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 
From  rash  assault?    Schemes  of  retirement  sown 
In  youth,  and  'mid  the  busy  world  kept  pure. 
As  when  their  earliest  flowers  of  hope  were  blown, 
Must  perish ;  how  can  they  this  blight  endure  ?" 
Wordsworth,  however,  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  rail- 
ways were  not  the  terrible  instruments  that  ho  apprehended, 
aud  he  made  amends  for  his  poetical  attack  upon  them  by 
another  sonnet  in  their  praise. 

John  Emmet. — No  doubt  savage  tribes  have  acquired  se- 
crets in  the  way  of  doctoring  which  might  be  of  value  to 
civilised  races ;  but  we  believe  that  the  achievements  of  their 
"medicinemen"  are  greatly  overrated.  Some  also  are  ab- 
surd. For  example,  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  recent  traveller  in  Africa, 
tells  us  of  the  following  bath  for  children.  What  mother 
would  like  to  adopt  it? — "As  it  is  always  very  cold  before 
the  sun  rises,  I  turned  in  again,  but  was  roused  by  the  cries 
of  a  child  evidently  in  pain,  and  was  thereupon  W'f-wss  to  a 
new  fashion  of  administering  a  warm  bath.  A  child  of  about 
ten  years  old  was  being  held  down  to  the  ground,  while  the 
doctor,  with  the  solo  of  his  foot  previously  heated  on  an 
earthenware  pot  just  off  the  fire  and  turned  upside  down, 
was  pressing  the  body  of  tho  child  all  over,  and  rubbing  it 
up  and  down  the  back,  causing  it,  no  doubt,  very  great  pain. 
The  Kaffirs  havo  no  feeling  in  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  skin 
being  like  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  and  fully  half  an  inch  thick." 
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DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
bttmnyo  mystery. 


Tht  unremitting  ea 
ore  brought  about  a  result  li 
After  two  hours'  patient  w 
satisfaction  of  seeing  hi*  e 
the  man  formd  in  the  aewe 


no™ 
» r* . 


->n  of  Kir  John  Fon- 
hort  of  a  miracle, 
f,  the  physician  had 
ins  for  tne  recovery 
wned  with  a  certain 
e  was  a  faint  pulsation  of  the 
rspread  the  r/hite  and  wasted 


■ " P*tience,"  laid  the  good  physician  to  poor  Jenny 
Ha*?,  »*  she  t;azed  on  the  apparently  lifeless  form  of 
pa  young  man  with  desponding  looks,  "  patience,  my 
■Pod  woman,  and  we  shall  save  him.  The  spark  of  life 
here  ;  but  it  is  like  a  spark  of  fire,  it  may  easily  be 
■best  out,  whno  careful  tending  may  fan  it  into  a 

'Eh,  bat  while  thw.V  life  there's  hope,  they  6/i  say," 
wrked  Mrs.  Slagg,  with  a  sigh. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  CAROUSE. 

"And  they  gay  rightly;  'tia  so,"  returned  tho  plry. 
sician.  "  Bat  in  this  case  it  was  a  forlorn  hope,  indeed. 
The  wonnd  on  the  head  was  serious ;  and  the  poison  of 
the  sower  almost  completed  the  business." 

"  There  has  been  foul  work  here,"  remarked  Jenny. 

I  wouldn't  like  to  stand  in  the  shoes  o'  them  as  put 
him  in  the  sewer  for  dead.  I  wondor  whether  ho'll 
ever  live  to  tell  who  it  was,  and  to  bring 'em  to  justice  ?" 

"Heaven  grant  ho  may  do  so,"  said  Sir  John, 
solemnly.  "  The  wetches  I  They  little  dream  of  what 
Providence  may  bring  about  for  them." 

Long  before  this  conversation  ensued,  Jack  Slagg 
had  returned  to  his  work  in  the  sewers;  and  he  had 
done  so  without  saying  one  word  of  his  suspicions  as  to 
where  the  murder— for  such  he  believed  it  to  be— had 
taken  place. 

There  was,  consequently,  nothing  to  satisfy  his  wife's 
natural  curiosity :  and  while  waiting  by  the  bed-side, 
she  exhausted  her  fancy  in  surmises  upon  tho  subject. 
Whether  the  young  man  had  bcon  garotted  in  the 
street  and  thrust  down  a  grating,  or  whether  ill-used 
in  a  house,  and  so  introduced  to  the  sewer,  afforded  a 
wide  field  of  conjecture. 

At  last  there  seemed  every  probability  of  some  clue 
to  the  mystery  being  obtained. 

Deep  sighs  heaved  tho  breast  of  the  stranger,  sighs 
which  seemed  to  indicate  mental  distress  no  less  than 
bodily  suffering ;  and  then  his  eyelids  softly  unclosed, 
and  with  a  vacant  stare  ho  gazed  round  tho  apartment. 


There  was  a  scared  look  in  those  eyes,  at  which  the 
woman  shuddered. 

"  Don't  be  afeared,"  she  said,  bending  over  him,  and 
speaking  in  soothing  tones ;  "  you're  all  right— all  safe— 
and  among  friends." 

Perhaps  ho  heard  and  derived  comfort  from  those 
words ;  but  ho  made  no  sign  to  indicato  that  he  did  so. 
He  only  slowly  closed  his  eyelids  once  more,  and  lay 
like  one  in  a  trance. 

Hours  passed  away,  and  ho  still  preserved  this  placid 
calmness,  which  was  more  than  sleep,  yet  could  hardly 
be  called  total  unconsciousness. 

Of  course  Sir  John  Fenmore  did  not  remain  with  his 
patient  all  that  time.  His  professional  duties  called 
him  away  to  other  quarters  of  the  town;  and  even 
Jenny  Slagg  was  obliged  to  leave  the  bedside  frequently, 
as  the  all-important  business  of  washing  demanded  her 
attention.  That  could  not  bo  neglected.  Whatever  took 
place  in  tho  neighbourhood — whether  it  was  a  birth,  a 
sickness,  or  a  death— Jenny  Slagg  was  always  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  always  tho  first  to  soothe  the  sick 
and  to  cheer  the  sorrowful ;  but  it  was  perforco  dono 
with  duo  regard  to  the  wash-tub.  That  was  the  means 
by  which  she  eked  out  her  husband's  poor  wages,  and 
kept  a  home  over  their  heads :  a  poor,  miserable  place 
enough — but  still  a  home. 

Thus  all  that  morning  Jenny  divided  her  attention 
between  tho  tub  and  the  patient.  As  she  sedulously 
pursued  her  labour— elbow-deep  in  suds— sho  had  st 
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quick  ear  for  every  sound  passing  in  the  room  above ; 
and  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  or  so,  she  would  sud- 
denly dart  out  of  the  little  kitchen  in  which  she  con- 
tinued her  occupation,  and  wiping  her  arms  in  her  rough 
apron  as  she  went,  steal  up  into  the  lodger's  room,  and 
gaze  long  and  anxiously  upon  the  sleeping  face. 

For  a  long  time  this  motherly  care  and  anxiety  seemed 
thrown  away.  The  patient  was  always  sleeping — always 
lying  in  the  same  position,  and  with  t  he  same  expression 
on  his  face.  But  at  length  there  came  a  change,  and 
Jenny  was  startled  when,  on  stealing  into  the  room,  she 
found  the  young  man  lying  on  his  side,  and  gazing  at 
her  witli  widely-staring  eyes. 

While  she  stood  hesitating  in  the  doorway,  he 
beckoned  her  to  approach. 

"  Where,"  he  asked,  in  a  feeble,  almost  inaudible 
voice,  as  she  bent  over  him,  "  where  am  I  ?  What  is 
this  place  ?" 

"Bless  you!  You  needn't  trouble  about  that,"  re- 
turned Jenny,  in  her  kind,  genial  voice.  "  You're  where 
no  hurt  '11  come  to  you,  that's  a  sure  tiling.  It's  a  poor 
place ;  but  we're  honest  folks  here,  though  I  say  it  as 
shouldn't." 

The  patient  seemed  to  gain  confidence  from  these 
words,  or  perhaps  from  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken ;  but  ho  still  gazed  anxiously  about  him,  as  if 
fearing  treachery. 

"I  was  aboard  ship,"  he  murmured;  "how  did  I 
come  here  ?" 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,"  replied  Jenny,  "  you've  been 
a  dreamiu'.  There's  no  ship  hereabouts ;  this  is  West- 
minster part.  Sneed's  Rents  this  is,  No.  4,  which  we've 
lived  here  going  on  for  nigh  twenty  years,  as  anybody 
'11  tell  you.  Ask  'em  at  the  Hen  and  One  Chick,  old 
Smith's,  or  at  the  Locker,  old  Flood's,  jest  at  the  cor- 
ner, or  "'■ 

Jenny  stopped. 

At  the  mention  of  the  Looker  the  patient  had  started, 
and  perspirati#ji  now  suffused  his  face,  already  ghastly 
pale.  The  wofriari  noticed  this,  but,  attributing  it  to 
physical  weakness,  handed  hiitt  a  jug  of  cold  water 
which  stood  near ;  and,  having  watched  him  as  he  put 
it  to  his  lips,  advised  him  to  he  down  quietly,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  to  her  occupation.  The  patient,  how- 
ever, detained  her. 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  feeble 
almost  to  whispering',  "  and  I'm  sure  you  will  do  me  a 
favour." 

"  That  I  will,  sir,"  returned  Jenny,  "  if  it  lay  in  my 

power." 

"  It  does,"  lie  replied ;  "  it  is  simply  this  :  wha  t- 
ever you  know  of  me,  or  of  the  harm  that  has  con)e  to 
me,  say  nothing  of  either  td  a  living  soul,  until  I  bid 
you  to  do  so.  And  above  all,  do  not  mention  to  your 
neighbours  that  I  am  here.  Let  that  be  your  secret, 
and  you  shall  not  regret  the  keeping  of  it.?i 

Jenny  Slagg  gave  the  promise ;  but  sorely  against  her. 
will.  The  iiudiug  of  a  body  in  the  sewer  was  a  wonder — 
its  restoration  to  life  a  sort  of  miracle ;  and  the  two 
subjects  would  have  enlivened  Sneed's  Kent*  and  all 
the  neighbourhood  for  days  to  com©.  It  was  haisd — 
it  was  very  hard  to  lose  such  a  topic,  and  Jenuy,  who 
was  a  true  gossip,  felt  that  severely;  but  already  the 
tick  young  man  hsid  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  her — 
the  mystery  implied  in  that  very  request  deepened  tho 
feeling,  and,  however  reluctantly,  she  gave  the  promise. 

Then  the  young  man  turned  upon  his  pillow,  and 
appeared  to  relapse  into  sleep. 

,:  Without,"  said  Jenny  to  herself,  as  she  descended 
the  stairs,  "so  much  as  a  word  about  how' ho  came  in 
the  shore !  He'3  a  handsome  lad,  surely ;  but  'tisn't 
natural  for  him  at  his  age  to  keep  things  so  close. 
There's  something  about  it  more  than  I  can  see  to  the 
bottom  of;  and  now  I've  give  my  word  not  to  ask  any- 
body nothing  about  it,  maybe  I  shall  never  know  the 
worst." 

4t  4^  4t  ^fr 

The  kindness  which  had  prompted  Sir  John  Fenmore 
to  devote  the  hours  which  should  have  been  given  to 
tleep,  after  a  night's  watching,  to  the  recovery  of  a  man 
found  in  a  sewer,  did  not  permit  him  to  neglect  this 
profitless  patient. 

At  seven  o'clock  that  evening  tho  carriage  of  the 
fashionable  physician  was  again  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sneed's  Rents ;  and  tho  benevolent  doctor,  alighting 
at  the  corner,  6oon  found  his  way  to  No.  4.  Alter  tho 
manner  of  his  profession,  he  opened  tho  door  and 
walked  in  without  any  announcement  of  his  coming, 
and  was  about  to  ascend  to  tho  room  in  which  he  had 
left  the  sick  man,  when  he  encountered  Jenny  emerg- 
ing from  her  bower  of  reekjnff  clothes. 

"  YYefl  ma'am,"  lie  asked,  "  how  is  our  patient  ?" 

Jeany  hesitated. 

"  Not  dead  r"'  demanded  Sir  John,  anxiouilv. 

"The  Lord  forbid!  '  critd  poor  Mr..  Slagg.  "No, 
fir,  ho  was  a  deal  better,  lint — 6b,  dear,  I'm  in  that 
tremble  1  can't  say  it— he's  gone!  " 

"Gone!" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  yon  see,  one  of  tr>y  lodgers  come  home 
quite  unexpected  iilte,  and  wanted  their  room,  aljA  I 
hadn't  a  place  to  pot  him  in  out  o'  the  reek,  bot  I  thought 
I  might  pet  him  a  room  at.  the  Loekfr  Or  0omewheres  ; 
and  1  went  up°tair3  to  talk  it  over  with  hirri-=he  was 
quite  sensible  then— and  when  I  looked  at  the  bed,  ydu 
might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  It  was 
empty ! " 

''The  ungrateful  dog ! "  cried  Sir  John.   "  It  was  to 


your  care  that  ho  owed  his  life.  And  to  leavo  you 
without  a  word!"' 

"  Maybe,"  returned  Jenny,  with  more  of  perturbation 
in  her  manner  than  the  subject  seemed  to  warrant, 
"  Unit  ho  saw  hdw  I  was  put  about  in  this  little  place, 
for  what  with  the  washing,  and  my  good  man's  meals, 
and  he  laying  tick,  and  the  lodgers  coming  back  so 
sudden  to-day  " 

"  Why,  don't  they  come  home  every  day  ?"  asked  Sir 
John,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Lor'  bless  you  !  exclaimed  tho  good  woman,  "  I've 
only  seen  'cm  once  afore.  And  now  ono's  come  alone ; 
but,"  she  added  in  a  low  tone,  "I  musn't  talk  too  loud, 
or  maybe  he'll  hear  me,  for  he's  overhead.  But  they 
are  a.  rum  party,  for  sure." 

"  What  are  they  P"  asked  the  kindly  physician,  with 
assumed  interest. 

"  Some(hing,*they  say,  about  a  bank  ;  but  it  must  bo 
a  queer  bank,  I  should  say ;  though  one  of  'em — he  up- 
stairs—is a  gentlemanly  man  when  he  like.  My  'pinion 
is,"  she  continued  in  a  whisper,  "that  they're  both 
hidiu'  away  from  justice,  and  I'm  that  nervous  when 
I  think  of  our  harbouring  such,  that  I  can't  sleep 
o'  nights." 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a  kindly  interest  in  the  honest 
woman's  affairs,  or  it  might  have  been  that  his  curiosity 
was  instinctively  excited ;  but  certain  it  is  that  ho  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  confront  this  mysterious  lodger. 

Moved  by  this  feeling,  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count, he  accepted  tho  invitation  of  Mrs.  Slagg  to  step 
into  her  room  ;  and  a  sheet,  a  table-cloth,  and  one  or 
two  other  pieces  of  wet  drapery  having  been  removed 
from  tho  lines  from  which  they  hung,  so  as  to  make  a 
clear  path  for  him  to  the  fire,  Sir  John  sat  down  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  laundress  upon  tho 
state  of  her  affairs.  Upon  these  Jenny  Slagg  discoursed 
freely — not  losing  time,  but,  with  an  apology,  pursuing 
her  work  at  the  tub — and  unreservedly  narrated  her 
history  and  her  husband's  history,  and  that  of  every 
branch  and  connection  of  tke.famih'.  There  was  not 
much  in  these  biographies-.  T*  he  "  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor"  are  ajsfc  generally  romantie  or  ex- 
citing;  work  usually  supplies  the  room  of  adventure, 
and  the  life-long  battle  with  poverty  is  the  only  one  in 
which  they  have  scope  for  the  display  of  chivalry. 

fjtill,  Sir  John  was  content  to  listen,  finding  himself 
taking  a  real  interest  in  the  woman  as  she  went  on, 
and  adding  not  a  little  to  his  knowledge  of  life  below 
the  surface — the  bright  and  glittering  upper  surface 
which  it  presents  to  the  man  who  sees  it  from  the  inside 
of  his  luxurious  carriage. 

Presently,  as  they  sat,  they  heard  the  sound  of  an 
opening  door — of  a  footstep  on  the  stairs — and  then  the 
air  was  tilled  with  the  perfume  of  a  choice  and  fragrant 
cigijv 

"  The  man  who  smokes  cigars  of  that  quality  is  no 
common  fellow!"  said  Sir  John,  half-andibly.  "There's 
some  mysHsry  here !"  and  moving  toward  the  door  of 
the  room,  he  stood  in  the  doorway  and  counted  the  de- 
scending footsteps. 

Thus.it  happened  that  in  a  few  seconds  the  two 
men  mei  with  a  sudden  start,  and  stood  gazing  at  each 
oth<jr  h'.ee  to  face. 

The  effect  of  the  meeting,  beyond  the  first  start  of 
surprise,  was,  however,  very  different  upon  the  two 
individuals. 

Sir  John  Fenmore  involuntarily  uttered  the  words, 
"St.  George!** 

The  other  merely  allowed  his  face  to  relax  into  a 
state  of  perfect  repose,  as  if  -pe  had  been  moved  by  no- 
thing beyond  natural  surprise  at  meeting  a  gentleman 
in  such  a  place;  and  theft,  with  calm,  stony  eyes,  and 
without  moving  a  muscle,  said — 

"  I  beg  pardon.    Some  mistake,  I  think  ?" 

Sir  John  looked  at  him,  fairly  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered. The  face  was  unmistakably  that  of  St.  George, 
the  man  who,  but  a  few  hours  since,  his  youngest 
daughter'  had  rejected.  Thcro  wore  the  largo  dark, 
dangerous  eyes,  the  loug  lashes,  the  bronaed  check,  the 
short  black  moustache,  and  the  finely -rounded  chin,  to 
which  the  frequent  use  of  the  razor  had  given  the 
colour  of  steel ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  lips  parted  over 
the  even  row  of  white,  regular,  and  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable teeth.  It  was  in  dress  only  that  tho  man  was 
changed.  Sir  John  had  never  seen  St.  George  in  that 
old-fashioned,  faded,  angular  frock-coat,  strained  ovci 
the  broad  chest  until  tho  buttons  which  held  it  there 
yielded,  and  showed  the  thread  with  which  they  were 
sewn  on ;  he  had  never  believed  it  possible  that  St. 
George  could  adopt  trousers  baggy  at  the  knees,  frayed 
round  the  boots,  and  altogether  unpresentable,  like 
those  this  man  wore.  As  for  the  travelling-cap,  pulled 
over  the  cars,  tho  loose  necktie,  and  the  baggy,  shabby 
glove-,  it  was  as  easy  to  imagine  the  elegant  bank- 
manager  in  navvy  costume  as  in  these  abominations. 

Still  the  likeness  was  wonderful. 

Tho  voice,  too, — it  might  have  been  a  trifle  hoarser, 
perhaps,  but  tho  tones  in  which  he  said  "  I  beg  par- 
don," were  wonderfully  like  those  which  had  so  recced)' 
eourjded  in  the  drawing-room  of  Rocooo-efluare. 

"Yon— you  are  not  St.  George?"  a6ked  Sir  John, 
eyeing  him  sternlv. 

"  No  more  then  1  rm  the  LVaevm !"  replied  the  man, 
with  a  short  In  ugh. 

"Most  astonishing! —really,  jrlmost  incredible!" 
cried  the  physician.  ■'  But  if  1  am  mistaken,  it  is  I 
who  should  beg  your  pardon." 


"Granted,  sir,"  said  tne  other,  shortly ;  and  puffing 
out  a  cloud  of  smoke  on  the  side  on  which  the  phy- 
sician stood,  lie  disappeared  through  it,  and  slowly 
and  leisurely  walked  out  of  the  house.      •  • 

The  instant  he  wa  s  gone,  Sir  John  Fonmore's  convic- 
tion of  Lis  identity  seemed  even  stronger  thau  before. 

"It  is  impossible  that  two  beings  can  exist  so  much 
alike!"  he  soliloquised.  "  A»d  yet,  St.  George  would 
never  Ire  seen  in  that  style,  and — vihj should  ho  como 
to  this  den !-" 

Bewildered  by  what  he  had  seen,  and  still  more  by 
his  arguments  npon  it,  Sir  John  addressed  a  few  kindly 
remarks  to  Mrs.  Slagg,  and  promising  to  return  next 
day,  to  see  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  his  strange 
patient,  he  took  his  leave. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  a3  he  sank  back  among 
the  luxurious  cushions  of  his  carriage,  that  there's 
some  mystery  about  this  affair  which  will  have  to  bo 
cleared  up.  Here's  a  low  house,  in  a  low  neighbour- 
hood; and  at  an  hour  when  nobody  is  about,  a  man  is 
brought  to  it  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  resulting,  as 
they  say,  from  violence  in  the  street?.  I  leave  that  man 
there  for  a  few  hours,  and  when  I  return  he  is  no  longer 
in  his  bed  ;  he  has  disappeared,  and  in  his  place  I  find 
one  of  a  strange  pair  of  lodgers,  who  take  a  room  in 
which  they  don't  live,  and  give  no  other  account  of 
themselves  than  that  they  are  bank-clerks.  Bank-clerks, 
indeed !  Tho  very  fact  that  they  gavo  that  profession 
in  such  a  place  proves  they  are  not  what  they  call  them- 
selves. Then  who  are  they  ?  If  the  man  I  have  seen 
isn't  St.  George,"  cried  the  physician,  aloud,  "  it's  tho 
devil  himself  in  his  likeness  !" 

As  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  house  in  Rococo-square.  Still  immersed  in 
thought,  Sir  John  stepped  out,  hastened  up  the  steps, 
and  entered  the  hall.  As  he  turned  to  look  back,  ho 
saw  that  the  horses  were  steaming,  and  remarked  on  it. 

"You've  driven  at  a  pretty  stifl  pace,  John,"  ho  said, 
addressing  the  coachman. 

"  I  have  that,  sir"  answered  tho  man.  "  I  came  tho 
shortest  way,  and  the  clearest  way.  No  stoppages,  sir." 

"  Right,"  answered  tho  physician,  who  attached  every 
servant  to  himself  as  a  personal  friend. 

Without  farther  hesitation,  he  hastened  upstairs,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  deserted,  save  by  one  individual.  The  young 
ladies  had  joined  a  party  to  the  opera,  leaving  word  for 
Sir  John  to  follow;  and  as  the  latter  entered  tho  room, 
it  was  a  gentleman  who  rose  from  the  sofa  by  the  fire- 
side, and,  closing  a  book  of  prints  which  he  had  been 
absorbed  in,  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Starting  back  a  pace  or  two,  Sir  John  could  not  resist 
an  interjection  of  astonishment. 

]t  was  St.  Geofge  who  confronted  him! 

The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  he,  as  he  boliovod, 
last  looked  on  that  man,  was  only  just  sufficient  for  his 
horses  to  reach  the  house  by  a  short  cut ;  and  ho  now 
stood  looking  into  the  same  face,  weariug,  however,  a 
very  different  expression —  one  of  smiling  and  cordial 
greeting. 

The  garb  of  the  roan  had  changed,  too,  altogether. 
He  now  wore  an  evening  suit  ot  glossy  black;  his 
necktie  was  of  white,  his  shirt  of  filmy  richness,  his  hair 
was  curled  and  glossy,  and  upon  a  side-table  near  him 
stood  his  hat,  new  and  shining,  with  a  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves  lying  across  it,  ready  to  put  on. 

"  St.  George  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John  Fenmore.  "  I  Invo 
had  an  adventuro  to-night.  I  have  seen  your  double,  or 
your  ghost !" 

"  Mine  ?"  said  the  other,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  physician;  "and,  until  I  saw 
you  here  this  moment,  I  was  not  satisfied — indeed  I  was 
not — that  it  was  not  really  yourself  to  whom  I  had 
spoken." 

"Ha!  ha!"  cried  St.  George,  lightly;  "singular 
things  do  happen  sometimes.  But  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  it  on  our  way  to  the  opera;  for  since  I  found  you 
were  going  there,  I  ventured  to  wait,  hoping  that  I 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you." 
Oh,  yes — certainly,"  said  Sir  John. 

The  latter  quitted  the  drawing-room  for  a  moment 
to  give  some  directions;  and"as  he  did  so,  St.  George ■ 
walked  up  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  leaning  his  elbow 
npon  it,  surveyed  his  handsome  face,  the  reflection  of 
which  smiled  back  a  peculiar  smile. 

Then  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  handkerchief,  and 
passed  it  over  his  brow. 

Strangely  enough,  though  ho  had  been  discovered ■ 
calmly  examining  prints  by  the  fireside,  the  man  wasji 
perspiring  from  every  pore ! 


CHAPTER  XL 
janet's  trial. 
Directly  Janet  Flood  had  opened  the  casement  of  her- 
window  at  the  Locker  (as  related  in  a  recent  'chapterjgj 
she  regretted  the  act,  as  precipitate  and  imprudent.  .■*■ 

Scarcely  could  she  explain  to  herself  why  she  b^dJ 
done  it,  except  that  recent  events  had  made  her  tdirinW 
from  every  soul  withifi  that  house  of  blood;  and  a  leeWj 
ing  which  was  like  an  instinci  made  her  catch  at  ttMH 
smallest  ray  of  hope  or  help  beyond  its  walls. 

Alarmed  at  her  own  act,  the  ynvng  girl  would  failMH 
closed  the  casement  -instantly,  but  the  wind  was  t^H 
strong  to  permit  her  to  do  so  ;  and,  to  hrr  terror  and  I 
bewilderment,  she  had  no  sooner  drawn  back,  than  the 
head  of  a  man  rose  above  the  window. sill,  as  if  he  was  I 
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climbing  up  the  antique  front  of  the  house;  and  the 

next  instant,  the  man  himself  bounded  into  the  room. 

Poor  Janet !  Fur  a  second  a  wild,  feverish  hope  rose 
within  her  heart.  It  might  bo  Walter !  The  ship  might 
hare  come  bur:;  ^-joue.-  tuan  rras  expected,  and  lie  inight 
hiv.-  fluvn  to  her  a.nis  in  this  romantic,  lover-like 
fashion ! 

That  was  ::cr  fancy,  he  ightened  into  momentary  reality 
by  tlie  dim  light  of  the  room;  bnt  one  brief  glance  at 
tae  intruder  sr;;5eed  to  dispel  it.  She  saw  that  the 
man  w.to  had  tuus  daringly  intruded  into  her  chamber 
was  unknown  to  her;  aud,  shrinking  in  terror  from  his 
apprcie-o,  she  setzid  the  bell,  pr.  pared,  if  necessary,  to 


bo 


ar.  a  stranger!"  she  cri:J,  ia  agitated  ton£3; 

h '."  scid  the  intruder,  in  a  whisper ;  "  ire  shall 
=. 

"  it  will  be  the  worse  for  yon,  and  for  those  dear  to 

TOZ." 

"  Sirl "  exclaimed  Janet,  relinquishing  her  hold  of 
the  bell, and  confronting  him  with  a  boldness  which  the 
courage  of  the  moment  inspired ;  "  I  do  not — I  will  not 
understand  yoa.  Your  presence  here  is  unwarrantable. 
Lea  re  me,  and  at  once 

"  Ah !  now  yon  are  cruel,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  or 
perhaps  it  is  only  fear  which  mikes  you  unjust.  1  admit 
t.iat  I  am  intruding — that  I  have  nj  business  here;  but  , 
what  of  tliat  ?    Lore  knows  no  obstacles  " 

"Lore!"  exclaimed  Janet,  shrinking  from  the  man 
who  dared  to  profane  the  name  of  tout  p  ission  which  in 
her  heart  was  sacred.    "  rVay — pray  leave  rao .'" 

li  Ob,  you  needn't  fear,"  returned  tlie  stranger. 

<:Xo,"  answered  Jjjxct,  proudly,  ";  I  have  in  roar  of 
you,  whoever  you  may  be.  My  feeling  tor  tae  man 
who  tii as  takes  advantage  of  a  woman's  inadvertence  is 

CiLoomy  as  it  wa*,  she  saw  that  the  stranger  instinc- 
tively clenched  his  ri<ht  hand  at  these  words.  Then, 
bursting  into  a,  little  scornful  Laugh,  he  said — 

"  You  are  screre;  but  wo  ehail  understand  each  other 
better  presently.  Kay,  don't  glare  at  me  so  fiercely.  I 
dou't  come  here  to  harm  you  :  I  come  b?cuu3o  I  love 


*'  LrMVO  V'J 

fiiendsmn  bj 
once,  and  I  .•>• 


ast 


at  tu, 


•  Janet  •  only  answer ;  prove  yonr 
ling  this  room,  as  yon  entered,  at 
iere  in  your  sincerity." 
the  intruder,  "  I  liave  learned  your 
sady — 1  would  obey  you — I  would 
yonr  lightest  wiah  ;  but  this  oppor- 
ne  again.    We.  may  not  meet  untd 

cr  lover,  the  jouug  girl  Inahed  with 

i — you  know  Walter?"  she  asked, 
Ling  the  wrong  which  the  stranger 
unute  that  he  stayed,  in  her  wonder 


w  ii i m  well,"  was  tho  rer>ly,  "  and  I  know  that 
iy»  he  will  bo  litre;  I  know  also  that  wiiat  I 
»y  mast  be  spr.ken  before  he  comes,  or  never 
A'uij  13  the  mom  'D' ;  and  I  must  and  will 

o!"  exclaimed  Janet,  "pray  go!  I  beg,  I 
aa  to  Ikr.     Your  presence  here  may  com- 

'  looked  at  her  with  a  Rmile. 

-chue ': "  she  iaid.   "  Tuero  is  then  but  one 

lie  i- ixed  the  bell,  this  tiroereiolvel  at  any  cost 
as  aiUinee.  Bot,  as  s'no  did  so,  the  stringer 
>rd,  and.  m  a  meaning  whisper,  muttered— 

»t  of  those  wards  was,  m  he  had  anticipated, 
;igie*l.  Uncertain  how  ti  act,  tile  fur  girl 
!e  ind  trembiri-/ ;  tiien,  eluding  her  hands 


d  tl^e  stranger,  "and  I  will  not 
it  in  not  the  hrst  time  you  and  I 
your  beauty,  your  innocent  eyes, 
have  been  e  iptirc.  Often  and 
hour*  j  iziu  '  :ii  yurci  «.-intnt, 
nvg  .t  c;it'"t  even  a  momentary 
ice,  or  thit  even  your  slmdow 
ml  acmse  tho  blind.    At  List  I 


waited  long 
and  for  an 

i.  At  that  I 
for  timo  or 

Olldnd,  utid 

jr  only  hope 


'h"  tir«ti:.>.dancr-,''  .l'A  Juict,  I 

AVttry  L:  iktta-m.it  t  WrVJter 
tn  ai  aarra'.rre  tin*  ir.o  was  tV.  li 


daring  stranger  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  cf  Janet's 
chamber — f  I  recall  it  only  to  show  that  my  being  here 
is  uo  rash  act  of  gallantry,  and  that  when  I  speak  to 
you  of  my  love  and  my  devotion,  it  is  because  I  have 
treasured  those  leelings  in  my  heart,  and  have  sought 
to  give  expression  to  them  even  at  the  peril  of  my  life. 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Janet,  "  to  what  purpose  do  yon 
use  these  words  ?  Even  in  this  room  you  have  used  tlie 
name  of  one  to  whom  I  have  pledged  the  devotion,  the 
affection  of  my  life.  His  truth,  his  honour,  his  devoted 
love,  oven,  you  do  not  question — why  then,  ah  why,  ex- 
pose me  to  tho  torture  of  these  words  ?" 

'"  Love,"  replied  the  other,  not  meeting  her  question, 
but  rather  passing  off  into  one  of  those  rhapsodies  which 
general  lovers  find  so  elective  with  the  weak  and 
foolish,  "  while  it  is  gentle  is  also  cruel ;  it  knows  no 
obstacles,  tolerates  no  rivals.  When,  therefore,  I  say 
that,  I  love  you,  fondly,  tenderly,  passionately  love  you, 
I  have  said  enough.  Though  all  the  world  oppose  my 
path,  I  shall  go  on,  until  I  have  convinced  you  of  my 
sincerity,  and  have  kindled  a  mutual  flame  in  your 
heart." 

l:  Enough!"  said  Janet,  firmly;  "pray  spare  me 
further  pain.  Your  presence  here  is  alone  an  insult,  as 
it  is  an  intrusion  which  a  man  would,  and  a  woman 
cannot,  resent.  But  your  language  completes  the  in- 
dignity which  you  have  offered  me.  It  merits  no  reply ; 
but,  since  you  desire  one,  I  tell  you  once  and  for  all 
that  I  cm  pledged  in  honour  and  in  affection  to  my 
cousin  Wal:er;  and  that  it  is  for  his  sake  alone  that  I 
even  listen  to  yonr  advances." 

Barry  Lincoln  heard  her  calmly. 

As  she  (iuished,  a  sardonic  smile  curled  his  well- 
formed  lips,  and  he  replied— 

"  You  are  warm ;  but  that  is  natural ;  I  expected 
opposition,  and  am  prepared  for  it.  The  path  I  had 
entered  upon  was,  I  well  knew,  beset  with  dithcultLes, 
hut  difficulties  are  only  spurs  to  love." 

Janet  turned  from  him  impatiently. 

"  Pray  leave  mo,"  she  said;  "you  have  my  answer, 
and  your  presence  here  distresses  me  more  than  I  can 
tell* 

The  intruder,  however,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  retire  ; 
ho  only  advanced  toward  tho  slirinking  girl,  and  was 
about  to  take  her  hand,  when  both  were  startled  by  the 
rattling  of  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room. 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  Janet.  "  Wo  shall  be  discovered ! 
Fly! — as  you  love  me,  fly !" 

I  will,"  answered  Barry;  "  but  not  before  I  have 
said  two  words.  You  have  confessed  your  love  for 
Wake)  Flood ;  your  promise  to  be  his.  But  let  me  warn 
von  that  Walter  is  false." 

"Walter  false!" 

"Yes;  time  and  place  change  most  men,  and  they 
havo  changed  him.  Ho  no  longer  loves  you — he  has 
broken  the  vows  he  made  at  yonr  feet ;  in  a  word,  he 
loves  another !" 

At  these  words  Janet  stood  aghast. 

The  sound  of  a  key  turning  in  the  lock  of  the  door  of 
a  room  adjoining  tho  suite  occupied  by  Janet,  and  only 
separated  from  that  in  which  they  stood  by  a  canvas 
partition,  recalled  her  to  herself. 

"You  em  provo  this  to  me?"  she  cried,  hurriedly, 
and  in  excited  tones. 

"  I  can — 1  will,"  answered  Barry;  H  hut  I  must  have 
the  opportunity." 

"  Ha !  yon  would  come  hero  again  !  No,  no ;  that  is 
impossible!" 

Whilo  she  spoke,  they  could  hear  the  door  of  the 
room  open;  and  Janet  cast  a  wild,  despairing  look 
around  her.  She  dreaded  discovery,  and  she  had  no 
power  to  urge  B  irrv  Lincoln  to  flight  or  to  silence. 
She  could  only  stand — pale,  trembling,  rooted  to  tho 
spot. 

But  Barry  waa  used  to  such  emergencies.    He  did 

not  hesitate  an  instant ;  and  while  Janet  stood  powcr- 
leWj  he  stepped  up  to  the  wall,  and  pressed  his  car 
against,  it,  to  listen  to  what  was  passing  in  the  next 
chamber. 

Terrified,  lest  some  disclosure  might  be  made  involv- 
ing the  interests  of  those  around  her,  Janet  grasped  Iho 
arm  of  the  young  innn,  and  endeavoured  to  drag  him 
from  tho  wall ;  bnt  to  that  he  was  decidedly  averse. 

Had  she  dared,  sho  would  havo  raised  her  voice  in 
entreaty  and  adjuration,  fo  as  to  drown  tho  voices  of 
i  hose  who  hnd  entered  the  nest  room,  and  whoso  reve- 
lations she  instinctively  feared.  This,  however,  was 
impossible. 

[SI  '  could  only  htand  in  an  attitude  of  mute  entreaty, 
1 1 <•  r  hand  n- '  :iu;  upon  the  arm  of  a  man  who  was  alike 
destitute  of  sympat  hy  as  of  honour. 

in  that  dreadful  moment  sha  heard  dhjlinetly  that 
twi>  |  ••  •  .ii'i'd  ll.<:  riK'i.i,  whi'-li  Old  Flood  called 
his  private  ofhee,  and  in  which  ho  transacted  important 

I  i.io  of  these  rnf  n,  her  quick  ear  revealed  to  her,  was 
flood  hnmr-lt ;  tho  other  walked  with  a  slow,  heavy 
i .,  (ifi,  wearing  boots  beneath  which  tho  floor  cn  altnl 
ind  Rroiiwd. 

Bull  wore  silent  as  they  came  in,  and  until  the  door 
of  t  'ia  room  win  clo.-ed  aud  tim  key  tuiinecl  in  it.  Then 

flo  d  said,  in  a  subdued  voice—  1 
"  Ko v,  then — wo  ore  alone." 

"0.<!  'twti.i  lor  your  bake,  Mnti'.er  Flood,  not,  for 
mine,  that  wo  cams  bare,"  (aid  a  gtaM  voice  «  ]  didn't 
'&■!■.  L ,  coh'id  h .'  staid  what  I've  to  :.q./at  tho  rj.-ir,  or 
iil,i«  the  -.rholc  ret  of  ora,  tot  that  maw*r."  i 


"  Well,  say  on,"  returned  Flood.   "  What  has  hap. 

pened  ?" 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?"  asked  the  other,  quietly. 

Janet,  clutching  at  tho  arm  of  the  man  beside  her, 
trembled  violently  at  that  question — so  violently,  t  hat 
Barry  Lincoln  turned,  and  ganed  inquiringly  into  her 
face. 

But  he  did  not  lose  Flood's  reply.  lie  was  not  so 
absorbed  in  tho  beauty  of  the  girl  as  to  loto  one  syl- 
lable of  the  conversation. 

"  .No,  I  can't,"  said  Flood,  sternly.  "  I'm  a,  bnd  hand 
at  riddles.  You  must  speak  out  when  you  speak  to  me." 

"  Good  !"  returned  the  stranger ;  "  I'll  speak  out.  plain 
enough  afore  I've  done,  never  fear.  You  know  me'wcll 
enough.  You  haven't  a  better  customer  nor  Jack  fflffgg 
— more's  the  pity ;  and  you  know  how  I  get  the  swag 
that  comes  into  your  till.  I  gets  it  working  hard  in  tho 
shores— working  at  a  dog's  work,  for  a  clod's  pay!" 

"Well,  well/'  said  Flood;  "I  know  all  that  right 
enough.  There  are  worse  trades  than  yours.  But  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  what  you  earn,  or  what  you  find  in 
the  sewers  at  your  work." 

||  Haven't  you  ?"  asked  tho  other,  significantly. 

"  Think  again,  master." 

11  What  do  you  mean  ?  Again  I  iell  you,  I'm  poor  at 
riddles.    What  do  you  mean,  man  r" 

"  I  mean,"  returned  Slagg,  speaking  very  slov.  l  v  and 
deliberately,  "  that  this  morniug  we  found  the  body  of 
a  man  in  the  shore  yonder !" 

Janet,  listening  with  a  beating  heart,  felt  that  tlie 
man  who  also  listened  gave  a  start  at  those  wordy,  and 
half  turned  toward  her,  as  if  to  know  what  this  meant. 
Then  he  turned  again  to  listen,  and  she  felt  that  she 
'would  have  given  all  she  possessed  in  the  world  if  sho 
could  have  dragged  the-  listener  from  the  spot.  But 
she  was  powerless  ;  she  could  only  pray  that  tlie  revela- 
tion of  Jack  Slagg  might  go  no  further. 

In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed. 

There  was  an  evident  struggle  on  the  part  of  Flood 
to  maintain  the  proud,  indift'erent  manner  in  which  he 
had  opened  the  interview;  but  it  was  as  obviously  a 
failure. 

"Is  it  unusual  tofind  bodies  in  the  sewers?"  he  asked, 
in  a.  half  whisper. 
"  Y'es — very,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Indeed  !  1  thought  it  au  everyday  occurrence.  I 
thought  they  wandered  into  tho  sewers — drunk,  or  in 
search  of  what  is  to  be  found  there — and  dropped  down 
dead !" 

"  So  a  many  have  thought,"  replied  Slagg;  "but 
'tisu't  so,  nono  the  more  for  that.  A  body  isn't  found 
in  a  sewer  once  a  year ;  and  when  it  is — it's  been  put 

tlhC'f'G  .'" 

"  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  returned  Flood.  "  Then  things 
are  bett  er  below  than  I  thought  they  were.  But  I  don't 
see  what  this  has  to  do  with  me!" 

"  You  will  see  it,"  said  Slagg,  "afore  I've  doue.  I'vo 
spoke  out  plain,  but  Fli  speak  plainer  still.  The  ah  ore 
that  body  was  fouud  in  runs  under  this  house — under 
the  Locker!" 

"  And  a  good  many  olhcr  houses,  too,  I  dare  say,"  re- 
torted  Flood. 

"  .Right— a  good  many  others.  But  wc  men  as  work 
in  tho  sewers  know  ovevy  house  as  we  pass  by  'em,  as 
well  as  yo\i  know  the  houses  in  the  street." 

"  But,"  argued  Flood,  evidently  cowed,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  know  the  sewage  that  comes  from 
each  particular  house,  man  P 

"No;  there  you're  right  again.  But  it  so  happens, 
that  1  had  my  eye  on  tho  draiu  of  this  place  at  the  very 
moment  when  tl-e  body  of  the  man  tumbled  through  it 
— broken  and  ruined  as  it  is — into  the  main  shore." 

As  they  listened — the  distracted  girl,  and  the  calm, 
sardonic  being  by  her  side — both  knew  well  enough  the 
efiecf  of  these  word,-.  A  deep  groan  was  Abel  flood's 
answer  to  the  charge  against  him,  nud  it  was  succeeded 
by  an  interval  of  silence. 

flood  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Who  knows  of  this  beyond  yourself  r"  he  n=ked. 

"Whyr" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  yon  tell  ino  of  a  thing  which  affects 
the  character  of  my  house,  and  implieates  all  who  live 
in  it— isn't  it  natural  that  1  should  nsk  if  your  word's 
backed-up  by  witnesses!!" 

There  was  a  pause — an  anxious  interval  to  those  who 
listened;  then  Slagg  replied — 

"  I  tell  yon  what's  nat.'ral,  Master  Flood,"  ho  said ; 
"it's  nat'ral  that  yon  should  want  to  know  how  many 
I  here  is  to  sihueo.  Yon  understand  '(  And  it's  nat'rsii, 
tAOj  that  f  shouldn't  be  fool  enough  to  tell  yon  whether 
t!'en>  was  one  or  tweuty.  J  don't  want  no  buyin'  off, 
and  i  don't  want  no.  waylayin'  aud  smuggiu'  by  tho  ful- 
ler! you've  got  about  .von  down  below.  You'vw  been  a 
liiend  to  mc,  -Master  Flood,  in  tininj  past ;  and  I  como 
hero  as  a  piece  o'  friendship,  to  tell  you.  what's  happened 
iu  your  house.    Jf  you  ro  n  parly  to  it  " 

"  How  dare  you  charge  mo  with  a  crime  like  that 'f" 
intciTiipI.ed  Flood. 

Tho  imU-nerti  heard  the  falling  of  n  ehair,tho  scuffling 
of  feet.,  and  half-tnpprcitcd  oaths;  and  lhc\~-as  well  aj 
if  they  had  seen— laiow  thiib  Flood  had  sei/.ed  his  ivm. 
panion  by  tho  throat,  and  that  a  violent  ctrugg;lo  was 
going  on. 

The, tijHM  was  onc'cc-cded  Lv  a  !i;avy  fall  

"  LoiA  try  that  on  j^i,  Mu./.or  i  lood/'  c';iid  Sligg, 
Panting  for  breath,  "  cr  you'll  get  the  worst  of  iV.  And 
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when  I  come  to  do  you  a  service  next,  may  the  devil 
take  me  for  a  fool !" 

There  was  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps. 

"  Stay!"  they  heard  Flood  exclaim  ; ,:  Slagg,  Slagg— 
I  ask  your  pardon  " 

The  crash  of  a  door,  evidently  kicked  open  by  a  heavy 
boot-toe,  was  the  only  response ;  and  then  there  was 
un  interval  of  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  occasional 
groans. 

Barry  Lincoln  removed  bis  car  from  the  wall,  and 
taking  the  cold,  trembling  hand  of  the  young  girl  by 
his  side,  led  her  to  the  window. 

"  Do  you  know  what  all  that  means  ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
whisper.' 

"  Moans!"  echoed  Janet. 

"Yes;  it  means  that  there  has  been  a  murder  com- 
mitted in  this  house,  and  that  the  fact  is  known  only  to 
the  man  who  has  just  left  and  to  me.  That  man  will 
never  live  to  inform  against  the  murderer ;  and  I  have 
my  price — I  can  be  bought." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  generous — you  will  not  take  advantage 
of  the  dreadful  secret  you  have  chanced  to  overhear  ? 

"  On  one  condition  I  will  not,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  that  condition?" 

"  We  will  discuss  at  our  next  meeting,"  answered 
Barry,  gaily.    "  Now,  good-night !" 

Before  she  was  aware  of  his  intention,  ho  had  seized 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  covering  the  white 
fingers  with  impassioned  kisses.  Then,  rushing  to  the 
casement — secured  only  by  a  simple  button — he  thrust 
it  open,  and  dropped  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NEWS    OF  WALTER. 

When  Barry  Lincoln  made  his  unceremonious  exit  from 
the  window,  be  looked  right  and  left,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther his  movements  had  been  observed.  But  the  street 
was  darker  than  when  he  had  climbed  in  at  the  win- 
dow, and  utterly  deserted. 

The  only  two  beings  whose  presence  he  noted  were  a 
man  and  a  woman,  who  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  apparently  too  deeply  interested,  in  their  own 
conversation  to  give  any  heed  to  his  movements. 

Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note,  that  the  man  was 
dressed  as  a  sailor ;  and  that  the  woman,  whose  veil 
was  down,  seemed  rather  above  the  class  who  might 
ordinarily  be  found  talking  with  such  a  man,  at  such  a 
place  and  hour. 

"  I've  heard,"  said  Barry  Lincoln  to  himself,  as  be 
strolled  slowly  away,  "  of  being  bewitched ;  and  Heaven 
knows,  if  ever  a  man  was  fooled  by  a  pretty  face  I've 
been  by  that  darling  little  caged  dove.  'Twas  strange 
that  I  should  learn  by  accident  of  her  engagement  to 
Walter  Flood ;  but  accident  seems  to  favour  me  through- 
out. Who  would  have  hoped  for  such  a  chance  as  that 
ot  the  revelation  about  the  man  in  the  sewer  ?  I  wonder 
who  he  was,  and  how  it  happened  ?  At  any  rate,  it  will 
serve  my  purpose  well.  With  the  cousin  dead,  with 
the  knowledge  of  that  dark  deed  to  hold  in  terror  over 
her  head,  Janet  must  be  mine.  A  little  skilful  playing 
of  the  cards,  to  make  her  credit  that  be  was  false  to  her 
abroad,  and  plenty  of  tender  talk  on  my  part,  and  all 
will  be  right.  I  would  make  her  mine  if  she  was  a  beg- 
gar in  the  streets  ;  but  I've  no  objection  to  her  having 
a  deposit  account  .at  a  bank — not  a  bit  of  it.  And  I'm 
not  jealous  because  the  money  isn't  in  our  bank — 
no,  no !" 

With  a  quiet  chuckle  he  went  on  his  way,  only  pausing 
to  light  his  cigar,  and  then  swinging  his  cane  as  be 
walked,  in  a  manner  which  denoted  perfect  confidence 
and  self-satisfaction. 

It  might  have  been  mere  accident,  but  as  Barry 
quitted  the  street  in  which  the  Locker  was  situated, 
the  sailor  and  the  woman  parted  company;  she  taking 
one  road,  he  another. 

And  the  parting  words  of  the  woman  were,  "  That 
is  he !" 

Thereupon*,  the  sailor  strolled  leisurely  away,  appa- 
rently without  any  definite  object  by  which  to  direct  his 
course,  but  always,  as  it  happened,  keeping  Barry  Lin- 
coln fully  and  fairly  in  sight. 

Yet  to  do  this  be  bad  to  take  a  course  anything  but 
straightforward  and  direct.  Mr.  Barry  Lincoln's'  pur- 
suits must  have  been  of  a  widely  diversified  character, 
for  they  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  neighbourhoods,  and 
among  all  classes  of  people.  Among  other  places 
into  which  the  sailor  watched  him — and  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  watched — there  was  a  well- 
known,  modestly-retired  pawnbroker's  shop,  where  a 
little  transaction  took  place  over  a  diamond  ring — one 
belonging  to  a  woman,  by  the  way.  Thence  he  made 
his  way  to  an  obscure  bird-fancier's,  and  dived  familiarly 
into  the  back-parlour,  where  he  remained  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  blind  of  the  glasg  partition-door  being 
let  down  the  while.  On  emerging  into  the  shop,  which 
constituted  an  aviary  of  villanous  odour,  a  conversation 
took  place  between  him  and  a  man  who  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  old  Samson,  the  porter  at  the  house  in 
the  Haymarket ;  and  the  sailor  heard  the  man  say — 

"  You  take  the  parrot  and  the  love-birds,  the  patent 
knife-cleaner,  the  case  of  champagne,  and  the  cavalry- 
sword,  as  part  of  the  discount  ?" 

To  which  Barry  responded  with  an  oath,  cursing  the 
birds, the  knife-cleaner,the  champagne,and  the  cavalry- 
sword  ;  and  protesting  that  the  whole  transaction — pro- 


bably having  reference  to  the  discounting  of  a  bill — 
was  a  dead  swindle.  Upon  which,  the  man  who  resem- 
bled Samson  only  grinned,  and  wished  his  customer 
"  good-night." 

Growling  to  himself,  Barry  Lincoln  betook  himself 
next  to  a  famous  gin-palace,  where  he  had  a  confidential 
talk  with  the  barman.  Thence  to  a  newspaper-office, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  editor's  room.  Thence 
to  a  tailor's  "  emporium,"  where  a  great  altercation 
took  place.  Thence  to  a  house  in  a  quiet  street,  the 
door  of  which  opened  before  he  touched  it ;  and  ho  was 
admitted  by  a  woman  with  rouge  laid  upon  her  cheeks 
like  wafers.  A  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages next  gave  audience  to  this  singular  individual ; 
and  then  the  sailor — always  sauntering  along  far  in  his 
wake,  but  always,  in  his  own  terms,  "  keeping  a  look- 
out on  the  suspicious  craft" — saw  him  enter  a  street  in 
which  he  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  legitimate 
business. 

In  that  street  was  situated  the  office  of  the  Imperial 
United  Safety  Anglo-Australian  Bank.  The  public 
received  notification  of  this  fact  in  a  very  modest,  un- 
pretending way.  The  managers  of  the  Anglo-Austra- 
lian establishment  did  not  seek  to  arouse  public  interest 
or  to  inspire  public  confidence  by  any  vulgar  architec- 
tural display.  There  was  no  gorgeous  frontage,  rich  in 
caryatides  and  arabesques,  and  red  granite  pillars,  and 
plate-glass  in  twenty-feet  squares. 

The  bank,  on  the  contrary,  occupied  a  little  nook  in 
the  street,  and  presented  such  a  modest  frontage  that 
thousands  passed  it  daily  without  heeding  it.  The 
building  itself  was,  so  far  as  frontage  was  concerned,  a 
mere  slip,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  house  squeezed  up 
and  almost  crushed  by  its  bulkier  neighbours.  Inside, 
it  was  large  and  roomy,  but  of  this  there  was  no  indica- 
tion from  without. 

The  notification  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  house 
was  applied  was  as  modest  as  the  place  itself.  A  wire 
blind  in  the  one  visible  window  bore  the  words, "  Impe- 
rial United  Safety  Anglo- Australian  Bank ;"  and  the 
same  inscription  appeared  upon  a  door-plate,  which  was 
of  brass,  but  from  neglect,  had  become  of  the  colour  of 
bronze,  while  the  letters  seemed  traced  in  verdigris. 

When  Barry  Lincoln  reached  this  place,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  not  altogether  charmed  to  find  that  a  sailor 
stood  there,  who  appeared  to  have  knocked,  and  was 
waiting  for  admission. 

Not  having  noticed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  watched, 
the  young  man  could  not,  of  course,  know  that  this  was 
the  identical  sailor  who  had  followed  him  from  the 
Locker,  and  who  had  stepped  hastily  forward  as  they 
entered  the  street,  and  was  thus  able  to  confront  him. 
Had  he  been  conscious  of  this  circumstance,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  face  would  have  worn  a  more  serious 
look,  and  that  he  would  not  have  put  on  quite  so  bland  a 
smile  when  the  sailor  touched  his  hat,  and  asked  if  that 
was  the  Australian  Bank. 

"  This  is  the  Bank,"  said  Barry,  suddenly  brightening 
up  at  the  prospect  of  a  customer,  when  he  found  that 
the  tone  of  the  man  was  civil  and  not  threatening; 
"  but,"  he  added,  "  it's  after  hours." 

"Ah,  you're  manager  here,  perhaps?"  asked  the 
sailor,  "  and  can  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know  ?" 

"  That  depends,"  replied  the  other,  cautiously  ;  "  if 
you've  an  account  with  us,  I  can  only  tell  you  about  that 
by  referring  to  the  books,  and  they  are  locked  up  after 
business  hours;  but  if  your  object  is  to  make  inquiries 
to  satisfy  yourself,  why — r-" 

"  That's  my  object,"  interrupted  the  man,  "and  I've 
no  time  to  lose.  We  fellows  don't  waste  much  time 
ashore." 

"  And  what  part  of  the  world  do  you  hail  from  ?" 
asked  Barry. 
"  Australia,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
"  Ah,  you've  been  recommended  here,  no  doubt." 
"  I  have." 

"  By  one  of  our  clients  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  him :  but  he's  one  o'  the 
fellows  as  have  got  money  in  your  bank." 

"Might  I  ask  the  name?"  said  Barry,  with  some 
degree  of  nervousness. 

"  You  might,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  see  you  are  facetious,"  returned  the  other,  with  a 
forced  smile.    "  The  name  of  your  friend  is  " 

"  Walter  Flood,"  said  the  sailor,  with  what  Barry 
thought  for  the  moment  unnecessary  emphasis. 

"  Oh,  I  recollect  the  name — recollect  it  perfectly,"  he 
said ;  "  any  friend  of  his  is  most  welcome.  By  the  way, 
I'm  about  to  take  a  cigar  in  the  smoking-room,  will  you 
join  me,  and  we  can  talk  over  your  affairs  as  we 
smoke  ?" 

The  stranger  who  had  watched  the  banker  to  his  lair 
readily  assented  ;  and  the  latter  having  let  himself  in 
with  a  latch-key,  they  were  soon  ascending  several 
flights  of  stairs  covered  with  oil-cloth,  and  studded 
with  brass  nails,  and  which  led  to  a  third  floor,  on 
which  the  banker  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room. 

It  was  a  small  room,  evidently  appropriated  entirely  to 
smoking  purposes.  This  was  indicated  by  the  pipes 
which  hung  in  racks  upon  the  wall,  the  lounging  chairs, 
the  table  covered  with  tobacco-jars  and  cigars,  and  the 
spittoons  upon  the  floor. 

"  This  is  the  little  den  in  which  we  occasionally  seek 
to  forget  the  cares  of  business,"  said  Barry,  gaily. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  wrap  himself  in  a  richly 
flowered  dressing-gown,  and  to  light  a  long  pipe  of 
Oriental  make — which  he  explained  had  been  sent  over 


as  a  present  by  a  grateful  customer — while  the  sailor  lit 
his  pipe  and  commenced  smoking  it,  as  much  at  homo 
as  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship. 

"  And  so,"  said  Barry,  when  he  was  quite  comfortable, 
"our  old  customer,  Mr.  Walter  Flood,  recommended 
yon  to  us — for  business  purposes,  I  presume  r" 

"  Yes." 

"Now  I  think  of  it,  he  is  himself  on  his  way  to 
England.  We  have  received  advices  of  his  arrival, — I 
think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  He  will  be  here  to-morrow,  "  said  the  sailor. 

"  To-morrow !" 

Barry  Lincoln  could  not  quite  restrain  the  colour  in 
his  cheek  at  these  words  :  he  knew — none  better — that 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  Peewit  was  due,  and,  as  we 
know,  he  had  taken  his  measures  accordingly.  He  had 
tried  to  think  of  those  measures  as  purely  a  matter  of 
business,  but  he  felt  himself  grow  pale,  and  the  band 
that  supported  the  long  pipe  trembled  a  little  ajs  the 
sailor  spoke. 

"  When  did  you  last  see  him  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  was  the  last  man  he  spoke  with  before  he  went  on 
board,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Indeed !   Then  you  have  made  a  short  passage  ?" 

"  Very :  the  shortest  known.  And  now  about  this 
money  business.  Flood  said  you  would  give  me,  at  this 
place,  all  particulars.  The  names  of  the  fellows  as  over- 
haul it — what  do  you  call  'em  ?" 

"  The  directors'?" 

"  That's  it ;  and  all  the  information  that  a  fellow 
ought  to  know  before  he  parts  with  the  shiners." 

"  Certainly.  Have  you  lived  in  Australia,  or  did  you 
only  touch  there,  may  I  ask  ';" 

"  What  matters  ?" 

"  Well,  I  merely  ask  because  we  take  measures  to  ad- 
vertise our  establishment  very  fully  out  there,  and  I  was 
surprised  that  you  had  not  met  with  the  details  which 
you  now  ask." 

The  sailor  seemed  satisfied,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
had  prompted  the  question  which  the  banker  put.  It 
was  a  peculiarity  of  that  establishment  that  it  had  two 
lists  of  directors'  names — one  for  England,  one  for  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  English  list,  all  the  names,  or  nearly  all, 
were  those  of  men  of  capital  residing  in  or  about  Mel- 
bourne or  more  obscure  Australian  towns,  while  the 
list  for  the  "  diggings  "  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
persons  resident,  or  supposed  to  be  resident,  in  England. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inquiry,  most  unexpected 
on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  required  some  consideration 
before  it  was  answered,  inasmuch  as  the  man  might 
already  have  acquired  information  which  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  firm. 

At  this  critical  moment  it  happened,  fortunately  for 
Lincoln,  that  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
a  third  person.  This  was  no  other  than  Gerald  St. 
George,  who  had  returned  from  the  opera,  and  by  pure 
good-fortune  had  betaken  himself  home  at  an  unusually 
early  hour.  An  introduction  from  Barry  speedily  opened 
his  e}'e3  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  he  adopted 
very  different  tactics  to  those  of  his  partner  in  infamy. 
Having  lit  his  cigar,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair 
with  easy  good-breeding,  and  soon  gave  a  pleasant, 
even  mirthful  tone  to  the  conversation.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  sailor  tried  to  return  to  the  subject  upon  which 
he  had  started  ;  his  inquiries  were  adroitly  parried, 
met  with  anecdote,  with  cross-question,  with  repartee — 
anything  but  replies.  In  affairs  of  this  kind,  Gerald  St. 
George  was  a  genius.  The  bank  was  supported  solely 
by  his  cleverness  and  adroitness,  and  he  even  surpassed 
himself  on  this  occasion. 

Under  his  influence  the  three  became  at  length  so 
hilarious,  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  busi- 
ness should  stand  over  till  to-morrow,  and  the  night  be 
devoted  to  enjoyment. 

"  To-morrow,  or  at  least  the  next  day,"  said  Gerald, 
"  Flood  will  be  here  to  draw  out  money  " 

"  Or  to  pay  it  in,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  That's  not  likely,  I'm  afraid,  observed  Gerald  ; 
"  he  has  already  remitted  us  large  sums  through  our  Mel- 
bourne branch,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would 
encumber  himself  with  money  on  the  home  voyage." 

"  That  only  shows,"  said  the  sailor,  "  that  you  don't 
know  Walter  Flood's  affairs  so  well  as  I  do." 

"  And  is  it  really  a  fact,"  asked  Lincoln,  "  that  he  is'i 
bringing  over  money  to  add  to  his  account  ?" 

Clever  as  the  man  was,  he  could  not  conceal  the, 
anxiety  with  which  he  awaited  an  answer. 

"  What  he's  going  to  do  with  it  is  more  than  I  know,"  . 
said  the  sailor ;  "  but  that  he  has  money  with  him  I 
do  know." 

The  partners  exchanged  significant  glances  at  theso 
words,  and  the  conversation  was  then  suffered  to  re- 1 
sume  its  old  course. 

Two  hours  after,  the  sailor  took  his  leave. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  bankers  remained  in  the 
smoking-room,  and  held  a  long  and  anxious  conference. 

"  If  this  is  true,"  said  Barry ;  "  if  he  comes  to  de- , 
posit  and  not  to  draw  out,  we'd  better  a  thousand  times 
countermand  the  orders  we've  given  Steve." 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald,  "if  it  is  so;  bnt  it  isn't.  That, 
fellow  didn't  blind  me.  He  was  sent  here  by  Walter! 
Flood  to  pump  us,  and  so  sure  as  he  lives  to  receive  thai 
report  of  this  confederate,  it's  all  up  with  us.  Better- 
get  rid  of  him,  and  at  once." 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  night  this  subject  occu- 
pied their  attention. 

Meanwhile  the  sailor  had  quitted  the  house,  and  waa 
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betaking  himself  slowly  and  thoughtfully  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Westminster. 

"  All  gone !  all  lost !"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  The 
labour  of  years — the  provision  of  a  life — all  sunk  in  tliis 
whirlpool  of  treachery  and  imposture  !  And  the  girl, 
too— false!  false!  false!" 

With  a  deep,  heart-rending  groan,  the  man  disap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Locker  public- 
Loose. 

(To  he  continued  in,  our  next.) 


TO  MARY. 

I  had  a  dream  last  nijjUt,  Mary — 

A  sweet,  bright  dream  of  thee : 
Methought  I  saw  thee  kneeling 

Close  by  the  trysting-tree, 
Where  in  life's  morning,  Mary, 

Our  vows  of  love  were  made — 
Vows  never,  never  broken, 

Beneath  its  sylvan  shade. 

*Tia  many  a  long  year,  Mary, 

Since  on  that  day  we  met ; 
And  the  flash  of  yoath  has  faded, 

But  'tis  green  in  memory  yet. 
And  how  often,  led  by  fancy, 

Together  do  we  stray. 
When  the  twilight  hoar  is  stealing. 

To  the  trysting  far  away. 

And  oar  hearts  seem  very  young  again, 

As  we  think  of  days  gone  by : 
But  I  see  thy  bosom  throbs,  Mary, 

And  tear-drops  fill  thine  eye. 
Ah,  well  I  know  the  reason — 

Our  little  one  that  died ; 
God  "  doeth  all  things  well,"  Mary, 

Whatever  may  betide. 

He  took  our  precions  darling 

Up  to  his  home  above ; 
Oh,  'twas  a  sad,  sad  parting 

From  him,  oar  only  love ! 
'Tis  well  -our  little  lamb  now 

Is  free  from  sin  and  care, 
And  'mid  the  soft  green  pastur.'-*. 

He'll  rove  forever  there. 

It  is  the  hour  of  prayer,  love ; 

Come,  let  as  kneel  and  pray. 
And  thank  the  blessed  One  who  gate, 

And  took  our  child  away  ! 
And  ask  him  still  to  lead  as 

As  he  hath  these  man y  years ; 
He's  been  oar  hope  alone — our  trust, 

Is  this  the  vale  of  tears. 

I  may  be  first  to  go,  love, 
To  the  dear  lamb  in  the  sky ; 

But  joy — you  know  the  way  that  leads 

To  the  blessed  fold  on  high. 
And  should  yoa  ro  before,  dearest — 

The  first  to  bid  adien. 
Oh,  kiss  the  lit  tie  one  for  me, 

And  say,  "  I'm  coming,  *oo." 

'Twill  be  but  very  goon,  Mary, 

When  I  am  left  alone, 
That  the  old  cbnrch-beH'g  tolling 

Will  tell  that  I  am  gone ; 
When  a  mound  beside  thine  own,  love. 

With  flowers  springing  o'er. 
And  the  little  one  between  us. 

Will  tell  that  life's  no  more. 

J.  P..  G. 


THE  MYSTERi"  OF  THE  ORANGE. 

With  ber  inexorable  will,  Fate  decrees  the  annihilation 
of  our  race. 

I  am  the  last  of  the  Falkland). 

Branch  after  branch  of  our  family  has  becomo  ex- 
tinct, until  I,  Edgar,  aolc  child  of  my  father's  house, 
aia  all  that  is  left  to  represent  the  once  haughty  race. 

My  mother  I  never  knew,  she  dying  whilo  I  wa3  but 
a  child.  My  father,  who  should  have  been  the  guardian 
f>t  toy  innocence  and  tho  instructor  of  my  youth, 
scarcely  deigned  to  notice  my  existence,  and  entirely 
resigned  me  to  the  care  of  a  stranger.  Although  we 
lived  together  under  the  same  roof,  I  was  seldom  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence,  and  then,  instead  of  approach- 
ing him  with  the  fearless  confidence  of  a  child  towards 
its  parent,  I,  dreading  his  usual  severity,  nearcd  him 
always  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Hi*  orerbearing  manner  to  his  equals,  and  his  harsh- 
ness to  his  inferiors  in  position,  offended  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  wondered 
at  that — though  my  father — the  only  feeling  I  enter- 
tained, when  his  death  released  mo  from  his  tyranny, 

Secluded  from  the  world,  and  debarred  tho  compa- 
nionship of  tho*o  of  my  own  age,  all  thoso  pent-up 
feelings  that  my  cruel  father  slighted  were  lavished 
upon  my  tutor,  whom  I  regarded  with  the  deepest  and 
most  sincere  affection. 

Roderick  Orant,  the  tutor  and  companion  of  rny 
youth,  was,  despite  his  many  singularities,  a  rnnn  of  the 
most  honourable  principles. 

L'ntil,  at  the  request  of  my  father,  he  reluctantly  un- 
dertook the  charge  of  my  education,  he  had  been  from 
his  boyhood  upward?  an  inmate  of  a  college — the 
natural  consequence  of  which  was  that  firant,  although 
one  of  the  best  read  nnd  cleverest  men  I  ever  met  with, 
was,  as  far  »»  real  worldly  experience  went,  completely 
outshone  by  the  veriest  dnnee. 


Deeply  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  many  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  languages,  he  would  pore  for  hours  over 
giant  folios  of  "  quaint  and  curious  lore,"  until  the 
outer  world  and  its  troubles  were  all  forgotten. 

Roderick,  though  so  learned,  was  intensely  supersti- 
tious, and  Ids  credulity  in  regard  to  anything  connected 
with  the  supernatural  knew  no  bounds. 

He  found  an  endless  source  of  amusement — for  I  can- 
not term  it  study — in  the  many  strange  and  marvellous 
old  books  with  which  our  library  was  stored  ;  and  from 
these,  and  under  his  tuition,  I  was  soon  inoculated  with 
the  same  wild  fancies. 

The  curious  theories  I  imbibed  under  his  guidance, 
not  all  the  miseries  I  have  experienced  in  my  lessons  of 
life  have  served  to  eradicate ;  aud  many,  that  were  then 
passing  whims,  have  now  become  in  my  mind  settled 
convictions. 

Such  was  the  training  of  my  youth,  and  you  may  well 
imagine  the  effect  upon  one  of  my  nervous  temperament. 

Under  Roderick's  management  I  became  a  thorough 
bookworm,  and,  save  in  the  presence  of  my  friend,  a 
young  misanthrope.  I  never  ventured  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  "  The  Grange,"  as  our  residence  was  styled, 
and  the  only  persons  I  ever  saw  to  converse  with,  be- 
yond my  parent  and  tutor,  were  the  regular  retainers 
of  the  house. 

Upon  the  decease  of  my  father,  I  discharged  all  the 
servants,  with  the  exception  of  old  Roberts,  the  gar- 
dener, and  his  wife,  and  became,  if  possible,  more  se- 
cluded than  ever. 

Aided  by  Roderick,  I  now  gave  myself  up  body  and 
soul  to  the  perusal  of  the  quaint  works  with  which  our 
home  was  so  well  furnished,  and  soon  became  too  im- 
mersed in  my  studies  to  have  any  thoughts  of  aught 
else. 

Life  sped  onward  in  this  way  for  some  years,  and  in 
the  routine  of  study  we  had  planned  out  for  ourselves, 
each  happy,  peaceful  day,  passed  as  the  oue  before.  We 
lived  in  a  quiet  monotony  of  joy  j  having  no  worldly 
troubles  to  distract  us,  we  should  have  forgotten  the 
very  existence  of  time,  had  it  not  been  recalled  to  mind 
by  the  periodical  visits  of  the  family  solicitor,  Mr. 
Craig,  who  came  regularly  every  quarter  to  investigate 
and  balance  my  affairs  for  me,  and  also  collect  the  rents 
from  the  few  tenants  left  on  the  estate. 

Ah !  those  happy,  happy  years ! — would  I  might  live 
them  o'er  again  !  Oh !  that  I  could  bury  the  memory 
of  later  ones  in  Lethe!  But,  alas!  this  may  not  be, 
and  I  must  continue  to  endure  the  pangs  of  agonising 
remorse  until  I  find  a  nepenthe  for  my  pain  in  the  ob- 
livion of  death. 

No ;  this  peaceful  life  was  not  allowed  to  continue, 
and  the  shadow  of  a  crime  fell  upon  me.  I,  from  being 
one  of  tho  most  innocent  of  men,  became,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  my  fate,  a  murderer — unwillingly,  'tis  true, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  murderer ! 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Grange  had  lost  one  of  its 
inmates,  in  the  person  of  the  gardener's  old  wife,  who, 
worn  out  by  years,  had  peacefully  expired. 

I  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  strangers,  and  there- 
fore did  not  supply  her  place  with  another,  making 
shift  with  the  services  of  Roberts ;  and  finally,  he  be- 
coming old  and  feeble,  wo  almost  waited  upon  our- 
selves. 

Old  Roberts  also  became  deaf;  and  this,  O  reader! 
was  in  the  hands  of  cruel  Fate  another  link  in  the 
frightful  chain  of  circumstances  that  has  caused  me  to 
have  this  story  to  relate. 

That  you  may  thoroughly  understand  the  whole  of 
the  dreadful  afTair  that  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  I 
must  describe  our  sitting-room,  or  study,  where  we 
dreamed  away  the  hours  over  works  of  weird  and  mys- 
tic lore. 

The  Grange,  at  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  was  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition,  and  only  a  few  of  its  many 
rooms  were  in  a  habitable  state.  Partly  from  want 
of  the  necessary  funds,  and  partly  from  contentment,  I 
did  not  have  the  place  repaired.  One  wing,  tho  south, 
was  entirely  gone ;  but  among  ourselves  we  built  a 
small  room  amid  the  ruins  for  the  use  of  old  Roberts, 
whilo  Roderick  and  I  took  up  our  permanent  abode  iu 
the  north  end.  At  the  top  of  tho  stairs  leading  to  the 
hall  was  a  long  stono  corridor,  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  at  tho  end  of  that  lay  our  suite  of  rooms. 

The  first  was  our  dining-room,  plainly  but  comfort- 
ably furnished  with  antique  oak  furnituro ;  next  came 
our  sanctum — our  library,  or  what  you  prefer  calling  it 
— and  then,  beyond  all,  our  bed-room,  a  double-bedded 
one. 

All  the  walls  wore  of  immense  thickness,  having 
been  built  at  the  period  when  defence  more  than  com- 
fort was  thought  of,  and  in  tho  place  of  windows  had 
narrow  "  arrow-slits."  To  prevent  draughts,  wo  had 
these  blocked  up,  and  trusted  to  tho  great  chimueys  for 
ventilation.  Tho  thick  oak  doors  wero  bound  with 
leather,  and  outside  each  were  other  doors  of  baize,  to 
make  our  quarters  impervious  to  tho  sounds  and  cold 
of  the  outer  world. 

Our  snuggery  was  lit  night  and  day  by  oil-lamps  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling;  and  in  tho  ardour  with  which 
wo  pursued  our  studies,  we  were  often  dubious  what 
time  of  tho  twenty-four  hours  it  then  was,  our  clocks 
having  long  since  been  left  to  rust  in  idleness. 

At  rare  intervals  we  ventured  into  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Grange,  and  sometimos,  but  very  sel- 
dom, I  would  indulge  in  a  canter  on  my  horse  across 
tho  wild  heath  by  which  we  wero  surrounded. 


'Twas  always  with  increased  pleasure,  however,  that 
I  returned  home,  where  I  was  certain  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  my  friend  Roderick.  Alas  for  the  stability 
of  human  happiness  !— this  firm  and  faithful  friend  fell 
ill,  and  though,  unwilling  to  alarm  me,  he  strove  to  sub- 
duo  his  pain,  I  saw  that  it  was  something  serious. 

1  drew  his  bed  into  the  study,  and  one  evening,  find- 
ing him  still  getting  worse,  I  determined  to  obtain 
medical  advice. 

During  the  night  I  sat  by  his  bed,  aud  was  deeply 
grieved  to  watch  his  weary  restlessness.  After  a  sad, 
sleepless  night,  he  at  last  fell  off  into  a  deep  slumber, 
and,  finding  the  morning  breaking,  I  prepared  to  start 
immediately  for  Blacksleigh,  the  nearest  town.  I  put 
on  my  cap  and  cloak,  and  fearing  old  Roberts  might 
come  iu  his  usual  noisy,  blundering  way,  and  wake  my 
companion,  I  locked  both  doors  after  me,  and  put  tho 
keys  in  my  pocket. 

I  should  have  waked  our  old  attendant  and  warned 
him,  but  did  not  want  to  disturb  him,  having  kept  the 
poor  old  fellow  up  half  the  night  already  for  oue 
thing  or  another. 

I  went  into  the  stable,  saddled  my  horse,  and  set  off 
at  full  gallop  to  Blacksleigh. 

'Twas  a  clear,  frosty  morning,  and  feeling  exhilarated 
by  my  ride  (as  I  have  already  observed,  a  very  un- 
wonted exercise  for  me  to  indulge  in),  I  set  spurs  to  my 
horse's  sides,  and  putting  him  into  a  gallop,  urged  him 
on  in  my  excitement  to  his  fullest  speed. 

I  was  also  anxious  to  get  back,  remembering  that 
Roderick  could  not  get  out  for  anything  he  might  want 
until  my  return,  I  having  looked  the  doors  and  taken 
the  keys. 

Away  wo  went  over  the  hard  road,  when  suddenly  I 
remembered  that  a  certain  path  on  the  left  was  a  much 
nearer  cut  to  my  destined  goal.  Fate — my  inexorable 
fate — would  have  it  so,  and  therefore  I  guided  my  horse 
down  this  way. 

On !  on !  and  away  we  flew,  as  if  were  pursued  by, 
rather  than  ridiug  to,  the  horrors  of  hell ! 

Away  we  went  down  the  hard  road  until  a  rivulet  I 
had  forgotten  appeared  in  front;  it  was  swollen  by  late 
rains  almost  to  the  dimension  of  a  river,  and  I  was  but 
au  inexperienced  horseman.  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  over  we  must  go  ;  accordingly,  I  urged  my 
horse  to  the  leap. 

The  quivering  beast  sprang  forward— was  startled  by 
something— endeavoured  to  recoil  iu  the  midst  of  the 
bound,  and  the  consequence  was,  he  flung  me  over  his 
head  on  to  the  flinty  ground,  where  I  lay  insensible. 

#  #  #  #  # 
When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  opened  my  eyes 

languidly,  aud,  with  a  vague  sensation  of  pain  and  in- 
terest combined,  endeavoured  to  recall  my  scattered 
thoughts.  I  seemed  to  be  dreaming,  things  looked  so 
strange  to  me.  I  lay  for  a  few  moments  in  the  same 
listless  state,  when  I  suddenly  heard  voices — female 
voices :  where  could  I  be  ?  I  tried  to  turn  over  in  my 
bed,  but  the  pain  caused  by  my  exertions  nearly  sent 
me  into  a  swoon.  I  therefore  lay  still,  and  endeavoured 
once  more  to  account  for  what  I  saw.  Slowly — ah ! 
very  slowly — fragment  by  fragment — my  memory  re- 
turned, and  I  recollected  my  journey,  and  the  accident 
I  had  met  with. 

I  essayed  to  speak  ;  but  for  some  moments  my  parched 
lips  refused  to  ejaculate  a  syllable ;  at  last  I  mumbled 
forth  something,  which  had  tho  desired  effect  of  bring- 
ing some  ono  to  me. 

A  hard-featured  woman,  with  a  great  white  cap,  came 
to  my  bedside,  and  seeing  mo  awake,  asked  what  I 
wanted. 

I  said,  "  How  long  ?"  She  understood  mo,  and  re- 
plied, "  Three  days." 

"Three  days!  good  heavens !"  An  infernal  thought 
entered  my  brain,  aud  in  an  agony  of  desperation,  i 
strove  to  leap  from  my  bed.  My  leg  fell  powerless,  and 
with  a  shriek  of  pain  and  horror  I  sank  on  to  tho  floor 
senseless. 

#  #  a  *  # 

After  many  hours,  a  dim  feeling  of  consciousness  re- 
turned. Yet  tho  affairs  of  the  last  few  days  seemed  so 
strangely  mingled  in  my  miud  that,  for  a  time,  every- 
thing appeared  in  confusion.  With  weary  03'es  I  fol- 
lowed tho  movements  of  the  old  woman,  who  crept 
about  tho  room  with  steps  as  soft  and  stealthy  as  thoso 
of  a  cat. 

Sho  approached  tho  bed,  but  seeing  I  wished  to 
speak  to  her,  sho  told  mo  not  to  excite  myself  by  talk- 
ing ;  "  perfect  quiet  was  ordered  by  tho  doctor." 

Tho  doctor!  Ah!  at  that  word  tho  past  seemed 
growing  clearer,  and  memory  seemed  about  to  resume 
its  sway.  To  prevent  my  speaking  to  her,  the  woman 
now  left  the  room.  When  she  was  gono  I  lay  perfectly 
still,  and  strove  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts. 

"  Doctor"  rang  in  my  ears.  Surely  that  word  was 
connected  in  somo  way  with  my  present  state. 

Slowly  and  painfully  did  1  try  to  reconstruct  tho 
events  of  tho  last  few  days  in  my  mind. 

Suddenly,  with  tho  rapidity  of  lightning,  all  flashed 
across  my  bewildered  brain — all — all  was  remembered. 

I  sprang  up  in  my  bed,  and  by  a  piercing  scream 
brought  all  tho  inmates  of  t  he  cottage  into  my  chamber. 
But  tho  agony  of  the  movement  nearly  drovo  mo  mad. 
1  groanod  aloud  with  tho  tortures  I  was  enduring;  they 
overpowered  my  mind.  I  could  not  Speak  ;  but  'twas 
not  till  &  Subsequent  time  tlmt  I  found  I  bad  broken 
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my  leg,  besides  receiving  many  other  severe  bodily 
injuries. 

Then,  iu  the  midst  of  my  agony,  I  tried  to  tell  them 
my  thoughts;  but  my  state  was  such  that  I  could  only- 
scream  out  broken  and  irrational  sentences,  to  which 
they  appeared  perfectly  heedless,  striving  to  pacify  me, 
deeming  mc  delirious  ;  this  only  irritated  me  further, 
for  I  read  their  thoughts ;  and  though  I  tried — Heaven 
knows  how  I  strove — to  explain  the  truth  to  them,  my 
voice  was  so  husky  and  choked,  and  my  actions  so  wild 
as  I  spoke,  that  they  regarded  my  words  as  the  mean- 
ingless ravings  of  a  madman. 

And  soon  they  were  so ;  seeing  they  did  not  compre- 
hend me,  when  I  would  have  given  life — nay,  my  soul— - 
that  they  should,  my  reason  gave  way,  and  sufferings  of 
body  and  mind  combined  threw  me  into  a  raging  fever. 

Wild  visions  flew  about  my  room,  and  unsightly 
figures  appeared  dancing  before  my  aching  eyes.  With 
my  brain  as  if  on  fire,  I  pictured  my  friend,  my  only 
friend,  Roderick,  dying  slowly  of  starvation — no  one  Co 
succour  him — no  one  to  aid  him.  In  my  delirium,  I  saw 
him  kneeling  by  my  bedside,  and  imploring  me  for  a  drop 
of  water — a  morsel  of  food — and  I  conjured  those  round 
me  to  give  him  sustenance,  and  they  6miled — yes,  smiled 
while  he  knelt  there  dying;  and  I  felt,  when  I  saw 
their  ghastly  grin's,  that  they  were  fiends  of  hell,  who 
mocked  my  miseries. 

Then  again,  in  my  madness,  I  saw  Itoderick,  in  his 
agonies  of  huuger  and  despair,  tearing  the  flesh  from  his 
arms,  as  I  had  read  men  had  done  of  yore,  when, 
starving;  and  then,  in  his  death  pang's,  I  heard  him 
curse  mo  as  his  murderer. 

Sometimes,  after  my  severest  paroxysms  of  rage,  I 
would  sink  back  on  my  pillow,  and  dare  to  dream  that 
he  had  escaped  from  his  cruel  fate.  Alas!  'twas  but  a 
dream !  In  my  maddest  moments  I  did  uot  cease  to 
beseech  them  to  send  to  my  friend.  I  prayed  to  them 
to  let  me  go  and  save  him  ;  and,  when  a  ray  of  reason 
illumined  my  brain,  I  thought — I  hoped,  perchance  his 
illness  had  carried  him  off  before  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  thirst  fell  upon  him. 

4p  4^ 

In  madness  and  sickness  I  stayed  at  the  cottage 
twenty-four  days. 

Slowly  I  recovered  my  strength.  Day  by  day  the 
fever  left  me,  until  at  last  I  was  able  to  rise  from  my 
bed.  I  had  wished  to  die,  but  death  was  denied,  and  I 
therefore  bowed  to  my  fate.  I  waited  patiently  i< o- 
for  aid  I  felt  was  too  late  !  I  dare  not  reveal  ray  mind 
to  those  poor  folks.  I  felt  my  secret  must  not  be  re- 
vealed to  the  world,  to  be  bandied  from  lip  to  lip.  I 
must  bear  it  in  silence  to  the  grave. 

I. dreaded  now  for  the  hour  of  my  removal.  At  last 
the  day  came.  Finding  the  cottagers  did  not  know  me, 
I  determined  to  keep  myself  incog.  Remunerating 
them  for  their  trouble,  and  taking  a  walking--stick,  I 
slowly  strolled  to  Bhickaleigh,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
Brills  off.    Here  I  hired  a  conveyance  to  take  me  home, 

As  1  neared  the  G range,  my  teeth  chattered  as  with 
cold,  and  my  legs  shook  under  me.  With  a  frightful 
-hudderiug,  I  alighted  before  the  great  gate,  and  bid- 
ding the  coachman  wait  outside,  I  entered  the  grounds. 

All  seemed  altered :  it  did  uot  look  like  the  place 
where  I  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours.  A  sombre 
silence  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  house,  and  a  grim 
chilliness  was  in  the  air. 

Slowly  aud  with  tottering  steps  I  crossed  over  the 
stone  yard,  aud  staggered  up  the  stairs  leading  toxoid 
Roberts'  room. 

As  I  entered  the  house  a  chill  came  over  me,  and 
seemed  to  freeze  my  heart.  Pushing  open  the  door  of 
the  old  man's  bed-room,  I  entered.  A  motionless  form 
— 'twas  Roberts — lay  on  the  bed.  Just  heavens  !  was 
he  dead  ?  In  my  agony,  I  clutched  his  arm,  and  shook 
him  roughly.  Mercy  !  he  did  but  sleep.  He  awoke  in 
my  grasp,  aud  with  a  cry  seized  my  frigid  hand. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Edgar  1"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  have  been 
■very  cruel.  Where  have  you  and  Mr.  Grunt  been  to  ? 
I  thought  you  had  gone  away  for  ever,  and  I  was  so 
feeble  I  could  not  go  aud  get  any  assistance,  aud  I  could 
not  hear  if  anyone  came,  by  reason  of  my  deafness. 
Where  is  Mr.  Grant  ?" 

"Peace,  man '"  I  cried.  "  Pack  up  all  those  things 
of  yours,  and  wait  for  me  outside  the  hall-door." 

As  he  commenced  packing,  I  left  him,  and  crossing 
over  tho  hall,  mounted  the  stairs,  and  eul  eretf  flie  cor- 
ridor. Hark !  was  that  a  groan  ?  No,  only  a  bat  flap- 
ping its  wings.  With  a  throbbing  heart  I  fitted  the 
key  into  the  first  door,  and  opening  it,  entered.  All 
there  was  still.  Dust,  dust  on  everything.  Trembling 
with  dread,  I  reluctantly  unlocked  and  slowly  opened 
the  door  of  Our  study.  JLuother  reprieve — still  iu  sus- 
pense, for  it  was  uot  there.  As  in  the  dining-room, 
everytliing  was  covered  with  dust,  but  all  was  in  dire 
confusion.  Here,  where  we  had  supped  together,  lay 
the  sad  evidences  of  a  meal,  but  not  a  morsel  of  food — 
empty  glasses,  empty  platen,  and  bones  bare.  The  floor 
was  strewn  with  broken  chairs  and  glass,  and  sheets 
torn  into  ribbons. 

But  "  ;.iy  heavy  task"  was  not  yet  done.  I  must  dare 
the  stern  truth,  and  uo  longer  play  with  my  suspense. 
There  lay  the  room — oar  bed-room — aud  there  must  I 
seek  the  solution  of  all  donbts.  I  dragged  myself  to  the 
door — 'twas  partly  open ;  I  prossed  against  it,  then 
shrank  back.  I  dare  not  retreat — my  task  must  be 
completed.  I  again  advanced,  and  gave  the  door  a 
•rndden.  push.    Great  heavens  !  it  recoiled— it  was 


pushed  from  within !  Another  second's  suspense  would 
have  killed  me.  With  all  my  strength  I  flung  it  back, 
and  darted  iu. 

A  form  had  been  resting  against  it :  with  a  heavy 
thud  it  fell  at  my  feet.  Devils  of  hell !  if  it  had  not 
been  that  I  dared  not  stay  there  with  that,  I  should 
have  fainted.  Fear  nerved  me  ;  a  forced,  unnatural 
calmness  gave  ine  strength.  I  drew  some  clothes  from 
off  the  bed,  and  covered  tho  body,  and  I  sdw  its  arms 
and  hands,  but  not  for  the  world  would  I  say  w7UCt  I 
saw.  It  'niv.st  luive  been  rats  ! — oh !  believe  me,  it  must 
have  been  them!  I  stepped  out  from  that  room,  and 
closed  and  fastened  the  door  after  me.  I  then  pushed 
tho  table  against  it,  aud  piled  everything  available  on 
the  top,  and  then  felt — dare  I  say  it  ? — relieved.  I  took 
my  desk,  my  mother's  portrait,  and  a  few  of  my  valu- 
ables out  of  my  chest,  and  took  off  the  shelves  two  books 
Roderick  had  given  me  ;  then,  with  tho  same  strange 
composure,  I  went  from  the  study  to  the  dining-room, 
and  thence  into  the  corridor,  carefully  locking  both 
doors  after  me. 

In  tho  hall  I  found  old  Roberts  waiting  for  me,  with  a 
sad  face  at  tho  idea  of  leaving  the  Grange.  I  scut  him 
on  to  the  coach  at  the  gate,  and  followed  him  quickly. 
Unperceived  by  him,  I  threw  the  keys  into  the  moat, 
and  with  a  lightened  heart  passed  beneath  the  gateway. 

I  made  Roberts  get  outside  with  the  coachman,  aud 
ordered  them  to  drive  off.  My  heart  was  full  of  fiendish 
joy  now,  and  I  kvughed  in  my  wild  glee.  I  now  know  I 
must  have  been  mad  then,  but  with  method  in  my  mad- 
ness. 

At  Blacksleigh  we  put  up  at  tho  Falkland  Arms.  I 
immediately  sent  for  Mr.  Craig,  the  solicitor,  and  gave 
instructions  for  the  disposal  of  all  my  property,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Grange. 

The  sale  was  soon  effected;  and  settling  nn  annuity 
on  old  Roberts,  on  condition  he  never  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Grange  again,  I  left  the  neighbourhood, 
as  I  then  thought,  for  ever. 

I  explained  to  my  old  servant  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Grant,  by  saying  that  he  had  gone  abroad  in  consequence 
of  his  bad  health,  aud  that  I  was  about  to  folknv  him. 
On  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  my  property  I  was  sternly 
silent  to  him.  In  a  few  years  the  annuity  wasno  longer 
drawn — my  last  tie  was  gone — old  Roberts  was  dead. 

After  forty  years'  wanderings,  an  irresistible  impulse 
has  brought  me  back  to  my  native  town  to  lay  my  bones 
among  those  of  my  ancestors.  The  people  do  not  know 
me  here,  and  they  tell  me  of  the  Grange,  aud  how  'tis 
haunted,  and  say  in  former  times  some  dreadful  crime 
was  there  enacted  ;  and  when  I  ask  the  particulars, 
they  shake  their  heads,  and  say,  "  Ah,  that  is  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Grange !" 

D-iltox  Stose. 


WHEN  TO  MARRY. 

Early  marriages,  says  a  contemporary,  discussing  the 
great  question  of  lite,  are  advocated  by  some  moral-  ite, 
and  late  ones  by  equally  sagacious  philosopjhed's-  Some 
writers  maintain  that,  by  marrying  early,  a  man  escapes 
many  of  the  licentious  temptations  of  the  day,  and 
grows  up  surrounded  by  influences  that  gently  weau  his 
affections  from  forbidden  things.  Others  as  stoutly 
insist  that,  by  marrying  late,  a  man  will  have  Sowed  all 
his  ''  wild  oats,"  will  nave  acquired  a  disgust  for  the 
heartless  enjoyments  of  the  profligate,  and  become  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  occupy  an  unswerving  position  as  an 
experienced,  steady,  upright  head  of  a  family.  Which 
principle  is  the  more  substantial  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. Both  are  sound;  both  are  practically  correct, 
and  yet  neither  is  faultless.  It  depends,  after  all,  as 
much  upon  the  nature  and  temperament  of  the  man 
himself  whether,  in  marrying  early  or  late,  he  is  more 
likely  to  secure  domestic  happiness — for  marrying  young 
will  not  rescue  him  from  outside  temptations  if  he  be  of 
that  enthusiastic  disposition  which  is  prepared  to  find 
itself  captivated  by  every  novelty  he  witnesses;  and 
marrying  late,  if  he  i3  of  a  en-tain  nature,  will  only 
render  his  evil  habits  ineradicable  by  winning  him  back 
to  his  old  haunts  and  companions,  should  his  new  life 
prove  un,-atisfactory. 

It  will  be  seen  frojri  this  that  we  sometimes  favour 
early  marriages,  and  sometimes  late  ones.  We  should 
make  our  judgment,  in  all  such  cases,  dependent  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  parties  interested  iu  the  question 
— upon  their  habits,  their  mental  character,  aud  their 
general  litness  for  the  conjugal  relation,  as  well  as  upon 
their  years.  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  is  fit  to  become 
a  husband  before  he  is  thirty,  and  no  woman  is  fit  to 
become  a  wife  before  she  is  twenty-five ;  but  some  men 
and  women  are  practically  older  at  twenty,  as  far  ns 
eligibility  for  matrimony  is  concerned,  than  others  are 
at  thirty,  and  hence  all  such  general  rules  are  unequally 
applicable,  and  individual  cases  will  still  demand  a  care- 
ful discrimination.  Marry,  we  should  say  to  a  young 
woman,  the  moment  he  solicits  your  hand  in  whose  care 
you  are  convinced  you  cam  safely  place  the  guardian- 
ship of  your  future;  and  remember  that  a  few  years 
more  or  less  between  you,  constitute  a  point  of  little 
comparative  importance.  To  a  man  we  should  say, 
marry,  sir.  as  soon  as  you  are  persuaded  that  you  have 
encountered  a  6teady,  affectionate,  tidy,  industrious 
woman,  and  you  know  that  you  have  the  love,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  resources  to  make  her  a  contented  com- 
panion. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  HUE  IS  TUB  OLD  TOWER. 

The  flames  danced  merrily  round  the  ruined  tower. 

Years  in  such  numbers  had  passed  by  since  first  that 
masonry  had  been  heaped  together,  that  the  mortar 
crumbled  like  dust,  and  tho  firo  was  soon  raging  in  the 
topmost  gallery. 

The  flames  curled  red  and  angry  towards  tho  dark 
sky,  casting  fantastic,  phantom-liko  shadows  over  the. 
grounds,  aud  illumining  the  dark  moor  and  the  country 
for  miles  round  it. 

Nothing  could  have  saved  the  tower. 

The  cement,  as  I  have  said,  crumbled  away — the 
timbers  were  rotten;  aud  at  its  base  had  been  piled 
masses  of  combustible  materials,  which  proved  it  to  be 
the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

The  inmates  of  Falcon  Hall  were  soon  aroused;  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  a  motley  group  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  stood  around  in  gaping  wonder. 
Then  arrived  the  parish  engine,  which  feebly  spirted 
forth  its  thin  stream  of  water  against  the  raging  live, 
which  laughed  back  its  puny  efforts.  Last  upon  the 
scene  came  the  Count  and  Dr.  Jules  Da  vide. 

While  the  others  had  been  assembled,  they  had  had 
an  earnest  conversation. 

When  Pietro  saw  the  young  physician  kneel  down  at 
the  base  of  the  tower,  and  then,  after  he  had  moved 
away,  perceived  the  flames  lnjrping  up  through  the 
tangled  ivy,  he  at  once  followed  him,  and  without  a 
word  seized  his  arm  aud  drew  him  towards  the  road 
leading  to  the  little  hedge  whence  he  hud  first  seen  tho 
mysterious  light. 

Arrived  here,  he  stopped. 

"  I  saw  all !"  he  whispered. 

"  Well,  and  what  of  it  W'  said  Davide,  coolly. 

"  Bravo !"  cried  tho  Count,  "  bra-visshua  !  You  arc 
an  intrepid  scoundrel  \" 

Davide  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  cease  your  Italian  gib- 
berish, and  your  coarse  insults  or  compliments,  which- 
ever way  you  meau  them,  and  tell  me  at  once  what  you 
want  with  me  ?" 

"Briefly.  You  have  surreptitiously  deprived  me  of 
Lady  Zela's  affection,"  cried  tho  Count,  now  no  lougc  l" 
able  to  contain  his  auger,  "you  hypocrite  and  rascal! 
and  now  you  have  become  an  incendiary.  For  the  one 
villany  the  second  shall  reward  you.  I  will  proclaim 
this  to  tho  world." 

And  without  remembering  the  object  of  his  retreating 
from  the  throng,  he  was  about  to  hurry  away. 

But  the  doctor  restrained  him. 

'•  Come,  come,  Count,"  said  he,  "  between  men  of 
our  stamp  there  should  he  far  more  ingenuousness  than 
exists  between  us.  Tell  me  what  yon  wish,  and  if  it 
lies  in  my  power,  depend  upon  it  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 

oblige  you." 

"  But,"  cried  rici.ro,  "  it  is  impossible.  I  can  only 
live  for  revenge." 

"  Impossible — what  is  impossible  ?"  asked  Jules. 

"  To  induce  Zela  to  marry  me." 

Davide  hesitated. 
You  certainly  ask  strange  things,"  he  said.  "  I  might 
just  as  well  ask  you  to  induce  Miriam  to  marry  me,  now 
that  she  is  engaged  to  Sebastian  Durand." 

The  Count  was  silent.  His  last  hope  seemed  gone. 
Dr.  Davide  went  on — 

"  Come  now,  Count,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  IS  Lady 
Zela  will  marry  you,  1  will  give  her  up  to  you.  That  is 
fair.  I'm  not  very  sweet  in  that  quarter,  so  am  willing 
at  auy  moment  that  you  should  try.  I  will  even  say  a 
word  for  you  myself.' 

The  Count  gazed  nt  him  in  astonishment.  This  dis- 
interestedness was  auspicious. 

"And  the  property  f"  he  asked.  "What  of  that  ? 
Will  you  relinquish  that  also  r" 

"  We  will  come  to  an  arrangement  as  to  that,"  sail 
Davide;  "but  come,  let  us  return.  They  will  wonder 
at  our  non-appearance." 

"Yes— let  us  return,"  murmured  Count  Pietro 
vacantly. 

He  felt  convinced  he  was  being  deceived— made  a  fool 
of:  yet  he  nevertheless  experienced  an  obligation  to 
keep  silence.  He,  in  fact,  was  in  a  state  of  doubt,  where 
one  false  i-tep  would  be  his  ruin.  Not  much  Could  be 
gained  to  him.-eli  by  disclosing  this  secret  in  regard  to 
the  burning  of  Falcon  Tower,  it  was  enough  that  ho 
held  this  knowledge  in  ierrorcm  over  the  head  of  the 
doctor. 

"  i'ou  are  aware,"  he  said  as  they  went  alone,  "  you 
arc  aware  that  there  was  another  witness,  besides  my- 
self, to  this  last  act  of  villany  on  your  part ':" 

David  felt  uncomfortable.  "  The  Count  was  adopting 
his  own  bold  language:  his  words  must  be  true. 

f8  Indeed  I"  he  replied,  drily  j  "  aud  who  is  the  person 
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traa  «ras  so  opporcaaely  jour  companion  on.  this  oo- 

P  I. don't  know  yet,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  have  to  find 
ana ;  out  that  1  can  do  in  an  liour." 
»rals*  witness?" 

"  J  £ti  -  i.arsu  terms,  my  friend,"  said  Pietro ;  "  not 
a  T.i'.?,'  \viravsss,  bit  a  gentleman  of  an  imaginative  turn 
o|  mild,  wiijse  memory  is  to  be  refreshed  by  a  few 


I  see,"'  replied  Jules ;  "  but  let  that  pass-  See !  there 
tiri  itn  standing  by  Sebastian  Durand.  How  terrified 
agitated  she  seems!" 

here,  indeed,  stood  Lady  Miriam  Traveracouri  lean- 
on  the  arm  oi'  her  guardian,  and  gazing  tip  with 
lul  eye  at  the  rooking-  tov.-er.  Her  fitee  was  illumined 
ue  red  give  of  the  fbunes,  so  tliat  yon  conld  not  seo 
pallor  of  her  features;  but  yon  could  tell  by  the 
ping  form  an  1  she  Reaving  bosom  how  strong  and 
nal  was  ber  emotion. 

.•bastiuit  Darand  stood  there,  calm  and  erect  as  a 
le.  Not  a  inusele  of  his  f.iec  s-irred :  he  seamed, 
.d,  to  be  curing  steadily  at  the  conflagration,  but 
3  engrossed  entirely  by  thoughts  of  other  things, 
ilea  Dari  J:,  when  he  gianced  at  them,  was  startled, 
a  the  e  rmU-nauee  of  neither  of  them  could  he 
{VMS  of  ie-ir  as  to  the  death  of  any  possible 
l*  trie  tovreT.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  only 
hat  t'jo  ike  su  jaid"  njt  soreud  to  the  Hall. 
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ariair,  Heiene,  is  it  not  ?"  said  he.  ad- 

er  there,  Miriam  ?"  he  whispered. 
>n  hira  a  luck  of  hate  and  scora. 
arned — f  no ;  in  that  villany,  at  least, 
seeded." 

jrstend  you,"  he  said, 
i bitter,  hollow,  scornful  bngh. 
and  me  too  well,  Davide/'  she  ei- 
re — kindled  by  jon — was  for  the  pur- 
,g  my  ra  j  i.er.  Sho  is  not  here;  she 
aped  again  from  your  rile  traps  and 
es !  you  are  very  skilful  in  your  troa- 
rill  find  it  diliicoft  to  deceive  one  whom 
etended  to  love,  and  to  whom,  there- 
ou-ided  the  working  of  your  most  in- 

s  mad  to-night,"  said  Jules  Davide ; 

aborted,  and  tho  fire-engines  groaned, 

>  be's'—n       'the  ereat  red  tonws  of 


Tnry,  tot- 
nd  fro  in 


morning  br' 


B.  the  Falcon's  Tower  had 
lie  fomily  and  its  t'uesta  were 
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.,  m  rriiitn  1  am  acting  warr.ints  extraorutnary 
Tf!  I  aiy  more,  I  will  tell  you  that,  thwday 
•  ihn  Hall—  ner<?r  to  return;  that  1  think  is 
>  to  your  kfnctiKffst   TJowcver,  my  dnty  compels 
stite  thafc  yon  have  been  the  victim  of  a  cruel 
on.   That  yottng  Ivly,  whom  Dr.  Davide  lias  in- 
twincs'l  to  yon  su  his  *i.><v,  i       -ly  Miriam  Travcrs- 
enr'.,  tirt  hcircs*  '■■ 
Tuere  mu  a  murmur  of    .rr,.i?o  among  the  com* 

Lvfy  Falcon  rcmiiael  silent;  but  the  Dark  Lady 
wi  1— ' 

"Mr.  Rnrand,  I  must  bog  yn  will  not  give  currency 
to  eb*ard  rum-ror-t." 

"  Y<nr  ladyOrrp  has  also  boon  deceived,"  said  Sebas- 
tian, fWpwitfaD/;  "that  yonng  lady  is  Lndy  Miriam, 
M  1  hare  said,  aad  I  have  tho  proofs  of  her  identity 
in  my  possession.  Dr.  Datide  bfouglif  her  here  origi- 
nally f  jt  »he  prtrpoae  of  aecui  ing  theao  proofs,  becauae 
at  that  time  he  mu  the  friend  of  the  rftiverscourts ; 
aow  that  Ws  heart  has  wandered  from  them,  he  has  dc- 
tswimnjtfl  to  j\bflnftoii  flifiii  for  u^  v  IVi'-ii'lii.  'J*ii.it  £iro 
Lut  oirht  wo*  eauied  by  the  hand  of  J)r.  Davide,  who 
Vne  v  fStL  for  months  pa^t,  Lady  Trarorsoo«it  had 
rjeen  codWaled there,  and  hoped  to  dej'-roy  her.  Ji" 
has  filled,  I  sincerely  hope,  though  wher«  she  is  now  1 

Thcvo  was  a  derid  silenoc.   At  length,  ti.o  Count 
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yon 
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for  taking  Lady  Miriam  with  me,  and  for  calling  upon 
my  two  friends  who  stand  at  the  door  to  arrest  Dr. 
Jules  Davide  on  the  charge  of  arson." 

As  he  Epoke  these  words,  two  men  advanced  from 
the  passage  and  appronched  Jules  Davide. 
.   "VVkat  is  the  meoning  of  this  outrage?"  cried  the 
young  physician,  boldly. 

He  was  a  consummate  actor,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
stirred. 

11  You  must  come  with  us,  sir,"  said  ouc  of  the  offi- 
cers, respectfully. 

He  thought  hira  innocent;  his  fearless  demeanour 
and  untroubled  voice  convinced  him. 

"This  violence  is  disgraceful,  sir,"  cried  Lady  Falcon 
to  Sebastian  Dnraud. 

"  Nay,  madam ;  not  disgraceful,  but  necessary,"  re- 
plied he,  bowing.  "  I  will  now  leave  you.  Come, 
Miriam,  let  us  go." 

And  with  respectful  adieux  to  the  astonished  com- 
pany, the  two  withdrew. 

A  few  moments  after  the  constables  also  issued  from 
the  room  with  their  prisoner.  They,  without  further 
ceremony,  conducted  him  to  the  town.  Miriam  and 
her  guardian  followed  as  soon  as  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations were  made. 

Joe  Scammot  had  an  easy  conscience.  Ho  had  served 
Jules  Davide  well  while  it  suited  him;  now  that  he 
found  he  was  down  in  the  world  ho  felt  infinitely  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  when  ho  discoveretl  that  he 
was  likely  to  save  his  skin  by  turning  against  him. 
When  Sebastian  Duiaud,  therefore,  inforuied  him  that 
by  changing  his  tactics,  and  telling  all  he  knew  in  re- 
gard to  the  Traverscourt  affair,  he  might  obtain  his 
freedom,  he  at  once  consented. 

The  matter  was  easily  arranged.  The  Falcons,  to 
save,  as  they  imagined,  an  immediate  exposure,  willingly 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  prosecution  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Joe  Scaniruot,  a  few  days  after  his  incarceration, 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  arrest  of  Dr.  Jules  Davide  entirely  changed  the 
current  of  Count  Pietro's  thoughts.  His  enemy  was 
now,  as  it  were,  in  his  power ;  and  the  compact,  there- 
fore, which  lie  had  made  with  him,  ho  considered  to  be 
null  and  void. 

L  igor  for  revenge  against  him  for  his  treachery — 
eager,  too,  to  secure  to  himself  the  eh.iuce  of  an  open 
field,  he  resolved  to  boar  witness  against  him  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding accordingly  to  Sebastian  JJurand,  he  told  his 
story. 

"  1  coir.e,''  he  paid, <:  on  an  unpleasant  errand." 

His  voice  was  bland  and  courteous — made  doubly  so 
to  ionceal  his  agitation — and  Sebastian,  smiled,  as  ho 
replied — 

"  1  am  afraid  that  at  Falcon  Hall,  at  present,  we  hear 
little  that  is  not  uupleasunt.  Has  your  visit  reference 
to  the  Traverscourt  mystery  ?" 

"It  has.  1  was  a  witness  to  the  crime  of  Dr.  Da- 
vide— I  Haw  hiiu  set  fire  to  Falcon's  Tower." 

"Is  'Ids  reafijta. net ?"  cried  Durand,  eagcrlv. 

"  Positively  a  fact,"  eaid  th-  Count.  "  I  not  only  s.itv 
him  do  It,  boi  1  .poke  to  him  of  it." 

"  Enough,"  returned  Sebastian;  "you  have,  of 
course,  no  olfaction  to  being  called  as  a  witness  V 

"  ,"  .-.aid  the  Count,  with  a  sigh;  "it  is  always 
most  unpleasant  to  have  to  run  counter  to  those  who 
have  been  our  friends  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  ail  of  us  to 
deleo*  und  punish  crime.    I  will  be  your  witness." 

"  We  cannot  fail,  in  that  ca3e,to  obtain  a  conviction," 
said  Sebastian. 

"  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  quite  seo  your 
object,  in  doing  so." 

"That  is  earsily  explained,"  said  Sebastian;  "  our 
prosecution,  und  our  withdrawal  from  it,  arc  conditional 
upon  his  surrendering  the  proofs,  which  he  states  him- 
self to  have,  of  the  identity  of  Lady  Miriam." 

"  Ah !  I  see,"  replied  the  Count.  "  Well,  well.  When 
the  time  arrives  X  am  quite  at  your  service.  My  respects 
to  Lady  Miriam.    Cood  morning." 

Straight  from  the  presence  of  Mr.  Durand  hp  went 
into  that  of  Lady  Zela,  whom  ho  found  sitting  in  despair 
and  sorrow  in  her  boudoir. 

The  feeling  which  she  had  experienced  for  the  young 
physician,  oh  his  first  appearance  at  Falcon  Hall,  was  a 
strange  sympathy— a  yearning  tojvards  him,  which,  was 
not  love.  Now  that  lie  had  been  arrested  for  a  crime, 
a  conviction  for  Which  might  take  him  from  her  for 
ever,  sho  seemed  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  grief. 
Sho  appeared  scarcely  ablo  to  notice  the  entrance  uf 
the  Count,  but!  continued  to  gazo  wuh  a  hopeless 
despair  out  of  tho  window. 

Ho  closed  tho  door  behind  him,  and  approached  her 
respectfully. 

"/da,"  he  said,  "why  do  ^'ou  give  way  to  useless 
sorrow  ?  why  not  do  something  to  save  tho  man  in 
whom  you  feel  so  intense  an  interest  ?  ' 
Lady  Zela  gazed  at  him  contemptuously. 
"  How  can  you  ask  me  Buch  a  quesiiou '("  sho  said,  in 
ouHed  voice;  "would  I  uol  ?:ivo  iny  life 


to 


nod  DjianJ.  ,:  I  gave  thif, 
DOOM  its  abruptly  as  1  do, 


a.  low,  troul. 

ajvellim?    Lut  of  what  avail  is  my  love  '<    I  oaimol 
"  You  f  an," 'id  Mined  the  Count,  firmly. 
"  Uo.v  ?"  she  tried  eagerly,  clasping  her  liauda,  and 
starting  to  her  feet. 

"By  beiug  to  me  what  you  v.oro  before— by  [riving 
me  back  niy  love — by  becoming  once  inoro  my  utlianecd 
„  id  tlin  Count," 

"  You  tiille  with  mo,  sir!"  exclaimed  S5el.',  d'  joeledly, 
as  she  »ank  down  again  on  her  scat 


"Nay,  I  do  not,"  said  Pietro;  "I  am  the  principal 
witness  against  him  ;  I  can,  therefore,  save  him  by  not 
giving  evidence.  I  have  already  informed  Sebastian 
Durand  that  I  saw  him  set  lire  to  Falcon's  Tower- 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room — I  can  yet  retract. 
Promise  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  will  retract." 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  not — dare  not !"  murmured  Zela. 

But  the  words  came  not  to  his  ear.  They  were 
merely  the  outburst  of  a  bleeding  heart — the  groanings 
of  a  despairing  spirit. 

After  this  there  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  time. 

Then  tho  Count  said— 

"  Well,  Zela,  you  have  not  answered  me.''1 

She  looked  up  at  him  tearfully  as  she  saia— 

"  I  cannot  ho  your  wife.    It  is  impossible." 

Tiie  Count  started. 

"Impossible!"  he  cried;  "nothing  is  impossible,  un. 

le?s  but  come,  Zela,  explain  yourself.    You  surely 

have  not  allowed  yourself  Lo  be  so  blindly  infatuated  by 
that  man  as  to  be  unable  to  shake  him  off.  I  hail 
always  regarded  you  as  a  woman  of  great  firmness  of 
mind  and  strength  of  heart.    Prove  it  now." 

"  I  do,  by  refusing  you,"  she  answered.  "  Come — 
come,  Count,  it  is  of  no  use  pressing  me.  Lot  us  cease 
talking  on  this  subject,  since  it  distresses  me,  and  can 
bo  of  no  avail  to  you." 

The  Count  was  seated  near  her;  and  casting  himsolf 
now  on  his  knees  before  her,  he  seined  her  hand,  and 
kissed  it  passionately. 
He  was  a  splendid  actor. 

"  Zela — Zela !"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  full  of  deep  emo- 
tion, "  leave  this  phantom  of  love,  and  think  of  the 
past.  Think  of  our  former  happiness,  and  let  it  exist 
agaiu." 

n  Itise,  sir !"  she  exclaimed,  forcibly  withdrawing 
her  hand.    "  I  cannot  listen  to  you." 
But  the  Count  went  on — 

"  You  know  this  Jules  Davide  to  bo  an  adventurer— 
an  impostor — a  " 

"Count  Pietro,"  cried  Zela,  in  angry  accents  " rise, 
and  leave  the  room.  I  will  not  listen  to  one  word  of 
reproach  against  him — for  he  is  niij  husband  !" 

"Your  husband!"  said  the  Count,  in  a  faint  voice, 
is  ho  rose,  and  then  fell  upon  the  couch  near  him ; 
'  then  all  is  lost !" 

The  die  was  cast — tho  gamester  baffled — and  he 
bowed  his  head  in  despair. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FATHER    AND  SON. 

Captain  LEOEitnr,  on  finding  that  his  affianced  brido 
had  flown,  lost  no  time  in  quitting  Falcon  Hall,  where 
he  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  remaining,  and  where, 
too,  ho  was  the  subject  <>t  various  facetious  remarks 
and  much  satire,  and  arrived,  as  I  have  said,  at  Leigh- 
ton  Manor  on  tho  morning  alter  the  compact  had  been 
made  between  Moses  Montroi  and  Lilian  Pentravers. 

The  Marquis  expressed  himself  delighted  to  see  his 
son;  but,  ho  inwardly  felt  somewhat  nervous  as  to  tho 
result  of  the  information  which  the  young  Jew  had 
pledged  himself  to  convey  to  him. 

Lord  Adolphus  was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart.  Ho 
was  reckless,  dissipated,  worldly,  fond  of  enjoyment, 
and  selfish  in  obtaining  it;  but  he  never  for  one  moment 
ild  have  countenanced  a  scheme  for  depriving  his 
father  of  one  jot  of  his  properly ;  and  would  rather 
have  gone  for  ever  without,  his  estates  or  his  title  than 
have  permitted  an  attempt,  upon  the  Marquis's  life. 

Moses  Montroi  knew  this,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with 
no  degree  of  pleasure  that  he  saw  the  arrival  of  tha 
Captain  at  the  Manor.  His  presence  there  interfered 
greatly  with  his  plans,  and  ho  resolved  at  once  to  watch 
carefully,  and  choose  the  first  opportunity  of  making  a 
breach  between  fill  her  and  Sou. 

Liliiui  had  completely  deceived  him;  ho  now  firmly 
believed  that,  sho  had  enteied  into  his  compact,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  property 
which  must  legally  descend  to  Qamfcain  Legerby,  ho 
would  within  a  very  few  months  become  tho  possessor 
of  the  entire  wealth  of  Leiuhton  Manor. 

Ho  allowed  no  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet. 

On  the  morning  following  the  Captain's  arrival,  ho 
sought  him  in  his  own  room. 

The  Captain  received  him  with  some  coldness.  Somo 
hidden  feeling,  some  instinct,  seemed  to  suggest  danger 
in  the  fact  of  his  presence  at  Leighton  Manor. 

"I  was  never  more  surpri  ed  in  my  life,"  ho  said, 
"  than  when  I  saw  you  here  j Ootcrday  !  What  on  earth 
are  you  here  for  i" 

Moses  was  not  a  mau  to  be  offended  easily ;  besides, 
upon  tho  present  occasion,  it  would  have  been  against 
his  own  inU  rest  tn  show  anger. 

So  he  only  laughed,  and  said — 

"  VVh..t  a  queslion,  to  be  sure !  Why,  your  father, tho 
,M  injur-',  gave  mc  u  special  invitation.  I  came  down 
here  origin  lily  on  business,  but  he  mado  mo  remain  for 
pleasure,  llavo  yOu  any  special  objection  to  my  being 
here?" 

'■  jHobl.  But  what  do  you  want  of  me  thi3  morning!'" 
"  1  have  something  of  grave  importance  to  bpeak  to 
you  about." 
"  Ah!—  same  bill  duei'" 

"No.'Viw.j 

"  Governor  won't  pay  up?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  ho  has  paid  mo  ulready," 
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"  Then  I  confess  I  give  it  up." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Jew,  placidly,  "  it  is  as  well,  since 
you  would  never  guess.  1  havo  come  to  tell  you  of  a 
great  event  which  is  about  to  tako  place  in  your  family." 

"  Au  event  in  my  family !  What,  in  the  name  of  non- 
sense, is  it  ?" 

"  Your  father  is  about  to  be  married." 

The  Captain  staggered  backwards,  turning  very  pale. 

"  Now,  d — n  it !  eh  ?  you're  jesting !"  lie  cried,  in  a 
suffocated  voice.  "  I  can  t  stand  that.  My  father. going 
to  be  married  ?   Impossible  1" 

Moses  laughed. 

"  You  seem  surprised,"  he  said. 
"  I  am." 

"  And  you  don't  believe  me  ?" 
"  I  do  uot." 

"Very  well;  I  will  prove  it.  I  have  the  Marquis's 
permission — nay,  I  am  expressly  desired  by  him  to  in- 
form you  of  this  marriage." 

"  He  imagined,  then,  that  I  should  bo  anything  but 
pleased  at  it  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  assume  that  ?" 

"  Otherwise  be  would  have  told  me  himself." 

"  Perhaps." 

"  And  who  is  the  fortunate  lady  ?' 
"  Miss  Pentravers." 
Captain  Legerby  smiled. 

"  Pooh — pooh!"  be  said.    "  Such  a  marriage  as  that 
would  render  my  father  ridiculous.  I  shall  not  allow  it." 
Moses  laughed. 

"  How  can  you  possibly  prevent  it  ?" 

Captain  Legerby  paced 
the  room  angrily. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  may 
uot  be  able  to  prevent  it 
by  any  legal  means ;  but 
I  will  so  cover  the  affair 
with  ridicule,  that  the 
Marquis  will  be  glad  to 
abandon  it.  Bah !  a  man 
of  nearly  sixty  marry  d 
young  girl,  and  have  a 
quantity  of  brats  to  call  me 
brother — preposterous !" 

"Am  I  to  tell  the  Mar- 
quis your  feelings  on  the 
subject  P"  said  the  Jew. 

1  Yes,  yes — as  strong  as 
you  like ! "  cried  Lord 
Adolpbus.  "  Do  anything, 
but  pray  prevent  this  most 
ridiculous  affair." 

"  Ridiculous  !  I  am 
afraid  you  will  fiud  it  too 
serious,"  said  Moses  Mon- 
troi,  as  he  quitted  the 
room.  "  However,  I  will 
go  at  once  to  your  father, 
and  let  him  know  the 
state  of  your  feelings." 

The  Marquis  of  Leigh- 
ton  was  seated  iuhis  study 
when  Moses  entered. 

A  little,  dark  study, 
much  too  crowded  with 
furniture. 

On  the  mantelpiece  a 
large  clock  and  vases  ; 
against  the  walls  coats  of 
armour  and  old  pictures ; 
on  the  table  the  remains 
of  a  frugal  breakfast. 

He  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  a  gaudy  flowered 
dressing-gown,  reading  the  paper,  when  Moses  entered; 
and,  to  conceal  his  agitation,  he  pretended  to  continue 
his  perusal  of  the  printed  sheet.  Why  should  lie  be 
alarmed  at  the  probable  displeasure  of  his  son  ?  The 
truth  was,  he  luiew  he  was  doing  something  ridiculous, 
and  did  not  care  to  be  laughed  at. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Montroi,"  he  said,  nervously, "  what  is  the 
best  news  of  you  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  your  son." 

"  Ah !— well  P" 

"  I  have  told  him  all." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  He  is  much  enraged." 

The  Marquis  became  somewhat  pale,  and  fidgetted 
about  in  his  chair. 

"  Enraged  ?  Ah  !  that  is  a  curious  word  to  use,  Mr. 
Montroi — very.    What  did  be  say  ?" 

"  Many  things,  my  lord." 

"  There,  there— do  not  be  afraid  to  repeat  them," 
cried  the  Marquis  ;  "  you  won't  offend  me. 
"  He  said  you  were  making  yourself  ridiculous." 
Lord  Leighton  became  purple. 

"  My  son  says  I  am  making  myself  ridiculous,  does 
he?"  be  cried;  "the  sooner  he  enjoys  the  amusement 
the  better,  then.  The  marriage  shall  take  place  at  once." 

"  Pray  do  not  be  too  precipitate,"  cried  the  Jew. 

He  could  afford  to  advise,  for  he  knew  that  the  head- 
strong nature  of  the  Marquis  could  induce  him  to  do 
exactly  what  was  most  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  others. 
_  "  I  will  not,"  said  Lord  Leighton.  "  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  being  precipitate.  The  marriage  is  decided  on : 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  bo  delayed." 

And  he  advanced  towards  the  door. 

The  Jew  seized  his  arm. 


"  Excuse  me,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  where  are  you 
going  P 
"  To  see  Miss  Pentravers." 
"  For  what  purpose  ?" 
"  To  hasten  the  marriage." 

"  Well,  certainly,  my  lord,"  said  Moses,  "if  you  are 
determined  so  to  do,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  detain 
you  ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  advise  you,  I  would 
say,  go  to  your  son  in  the  first  instance,  and  ■" 

"  No,  no." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  I  will  not  be  subject  to  his  dictation.    Why,  d — n 
it,  sir,  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  encourage  such  ingra- 
titude as  that  ?   No,  sir,  I  will  go  and  see  Miss  Pen- 
travers at  once." 
.  "  Stay,  my  lord  " 

"  What  now  ?" 

"  If  you  are  resolved  " 

"  No  '  ifs  '—I  am  resolved." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  may  I  accompany  you  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

Moses  made  no  reply,  but  silently  followed  the  Mar- 
quis. 

They  reached  the  door  of  the  back  drawing-room. 

The  door  was  half  ajar,  and  two  persons  were  talking 
inside,  so  intently  that  they  did  not  observe  the  approach 
of  strangers. 

The  Marquis  was  about  to  enter  abruptly,  but  Moses 
drew  him  back. 
"  No :  listen,"  he  said. 
And  so  they  Ustened. 


of  passionate  feeling— the  man  she  loved  was  his  own 
son.   Why  should  he  stand  in  the  way  of  their  happi. 

ness  ? 

Moses  Montroi  immediately  perceived  that  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  Marquis, 
and  he  hastened  to  prevent  any  rash  leniency. 

"Stay,"  he  cried,  as  Lord  Leighton  was  about  to 
enter  the  room ;  "  if  you  desire  to  exercise  forbearance 
and  kindness  in  such  a  case  as  this,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  before  you.  Do  not  be  rash,  I  entreat  you.  Think 
well  before  you  see  her  at  all." 

Lord  Leighton  pondered. 

"  This  man  is  right,"  thought  ho ;  "I  must  do  nothing 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 

"  Come  away,"  be  whispered ;  "  I  will  not  go  in  now. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  I  should  uot." 

And  so  they  moved  away ;  and  as  they  went,  they 
could  hear  the  voice  of  Lord  Leighton's  affianced  brido 
saying  to  his  son — 

"  Oh,  my  own !  how  I  love  you !  I  am  yours— yours 
forever!" 

(To  be  continued  in  our  nezt.J 


'    MOSES  MONTROI  AND  THE  MARQUIS. 

Captain  Legerby  spoke. 

"  And  so,  Lilian,  you  love  me  ?"  be  said,  in  a  loving 
tone. 
"  Yes,  dearest." 

"  And  you  care  not  for  my  father  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  promise  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  Because  I  desired  his  wealth." 

"  But  with  me  you  have  greater  wealth  still." 

"  Yes,  but  I  knew  not  that  you  cared  for  me." 

"  I  did  not :  your  tender  words  havo  changed  mo." 

"  Then  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  already.  But  this  marriage  with  my  father — 
what  of  that?" 

"  It  can  be  broken  off." 
"  If  he  consents." 

"  He  will,  when  he  knows  the  truth." 
"  I  doubt  it." 
"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  obstinate." 
The  Captain  was  silent. 

"  But  it  is  not  now  dependent  on  his  consent,"  he 
said,  at  length ;  "  you  will  not,  at  any  rate,  marry  him  ?" 

Lilian  hesitated. 
I  am  pledged,"  6he  said. 

"But  what,  then,  of  your  pretended  love  P"  he  cried. 

"  You  must  obtain  my  release  from  that  pledge,"  she 
said,  mildly;  "  do  not  reproach  mo.  I  have  loved  you 
long  and  well,  though  none  but  myself  have  known  it. 
To  be  your  wife  I  would  sacrifice  anything.  Therefore, 
it  is  little  to  ask  that  you  speak  for  me  now." 

The  Marquis  was  much  moved. 

So,  also,  was  Moses  Montroi. 

Lord  Leighton  thought  well  upon  it,  as  he  stood  there 
listening.    This  woman  was  young,  accomplished,  full 


THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO  AT  HOME. 
Each  family  of  negroes  engaged  in  the  rice-growin" 
districts  has  a  house  or  cabin  of  its  own,  generally  with 
sufficient  garden-ground,  piggery,  hennery,  and  so  forth, 
lhese  cabins  are  often  made  of  logs,  but  sometimes 
are  neat  and  cozy  frame-buildings.   They  are  usually 

placed,  at  suitable  inter- 
vals, in  rows,  or  double 
rows,  with  a  wide  street 
between.  When  it  pleases 
the  occupants  to  keep 
their  homes  so,  they  are 
pleasant  enough,  sur- 
rounded with  neat  palings 
and  well  protected  by  the 
beautiful  shade-trees  of 
the  country.  Here,  as  in 
old  Albion,  their  house  is 
their  castle,  and  rarely 
does  even  the  master 
know  anything  of  their 
domestic  affairs,  except 
when  bad  conduct  or  sick- 
ness makes  it  necessary 
for  them  to  be  looked 
after.  They  are  constitu- 
tionally joyous  and  insou- 
ciant,  and  it  is  often  plea- 
sant  to  witness  their  glad, 
thoughtless  recreations,  as 
the  twilight  and  the  even- 
ing hours  set  in. 

They  are  supplied,  eves 
under  the  requirement  J  of 
the  law,  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  clothing,  and 
ample  rations  of  food  aro 
served  out  every  week. 
These  consist  chiefly  of 
meal,  rice,  vegetables,  and 
molasses,  bacon,  fish,  and 
coffee,  according  to  theiv 
wants  and  occupations. 
Most  of  them  have  a  sur- 
plus of  these  staple  articles 
of  diet,  which  they  ex- 
change, at  the  nearest 
store,  for  nick-nacks  more  to  their  liking.  The  law  for- 
bids the  sale  of  liquor ;  but  they  manage,  in  some  way, 
when  so  disposed,  to  get  quite  enough  of  it. 

Sunday  is  the  great  gala-day  of  the  negroes,  al- 
ways excepting  the  annual  festival  at  Christmas.  At 
this  time  they  interchange  visits  with  relatives  and 
friends  on  neighbouring  plantations,  generally  bearing 
with  them  some  present  or  other,  most  often  of  a.ft 
edible  character,  as  a  turkey,  a  chicken,  a  goose,  a  cake, 
or  a  confection.  Whether  at  homo  or  abroad,  however, 
on  Sunday  they  are  pretty  sure  to  repair  to  the  church, 
when  an  accessible  one  is  open. 

The  whites  occupy  the  front  seats,  while  the  blacks  fill 
up  the  rear,  the  two  classes  entering  by  different  doors. 
If  the  Sunday  costume  of  the  negroes  is  a  rainbow  pot- 
pourri, that  of  the  masters  is  an  extreme  negligi;  and 
so,  too,  is  the  preacher's  discourse,  both  being  slip-shod 
to  the  last  degree — the  most  curious  jumbling  possible 
of  odd  toilets  and  odder  rhetoric,  the  latter  having 
always  far  more  of  the  imaginative  and  emotional  than 
of  the  logical  element.  This  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  the  religious  services  of  the  blacks  when  by  them- 
selves, and  especially  in  the  informal  assemblies  which 
are  held  on  some  plantations,  in  little  huts  appropriated 
to  that  use  under  the  name  of  "  prayer-houses.  As  a 
people,  they  seem  to  have  a  genius  for  piety,  and  in  a 
pretty  close  ratio  to  their  need  of  it,  the  greatest 
scamps  being  usually  the  most  devout  worshippers. 
Strange  to  add,  there  is  no  hypocrisy  in  this  contradic- 
tion ;  the  same  unreflecting  impulsiveness  which 
prompts  them  to  steal  any  desirable  thing  within  reach, 
also  leading  them  to  mourn  briefly  over  their  sinfulness 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  They  are  fond  of  preach' 
ing,  and  the  ministerial  office  among  them  is  seldom 
wanting  in  candidates. 
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iuttcTiw  soon  overcame  tlie  wounded 
M  imperatively  necessary  that  he  should 
situation  of  the  Golden  Valley,  Boi3-Rose 
common  consent,  resolved,  now  that  ho 
to  abandon  hirn  for  some  time,  and  em- 
in  making  a  review  of  the  plan3  described 
his  adopted  mother. 

j  good  fellow,"  eaid  Bois-Rose  to  Gayfcros, 
'd  think,  snthcieut  proofs  of 


Fatigve  and  ■ 
nan.  As  it  *a* 
not  know  tlie  *iti 
and  Pepe,  by  con 
was  in  safety,  to 
ploy  the  time  in 
to  Fabian  by  hi3 
■  Listen,  my  if< 
"you  have  had,  1 

affection  and  dtvotion  from  ns  to  allow  us  to  leave  yon 
here  for  half  a  day,  or  perhaps  a  day.  We  have  a  little 
business  to  transact  which  requires  throe  resolute  men. 
If  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning  we  are  still  in 
this  world,  we  shall  come  back  to  you  ;  if  we  are  not, 
von  will  know  it  is  not  our  fault.  Meanwhile,  hero  is 
waUr  awl  provisions,  which  will  last  you  four-and- 

"it  was  not  without  rcret  that  the  poor  fellow  con- 
sented to  this  separation";  but  reassured  by  the  remem- 
brance of  what  the  generous  hunters  had  already  done 
for  him  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

"  I  have  one  word  to  say  to  yon  before  going,"  said 
the  old  hunter.  "  If  change  brings  any  of  your  former 
companion*  to  this  spot,  pray  do  not  on  any  account  tell 
theinof  our  prepuce  here.    I  ask  this  as  a  reward  for 

Oavferos  gave  the  desired  promise,  and  the  three 

On  the  eve  of  seeing  accomplished  one  of  his  most 
ardent  wishes— that  of  adding  immense  treasures  to  the 
fortune  of  the  child  of  his  affections —  Hois- Hose  seemed 
to  forget  that  the  conquest  of  the  Golden  Valley  would 
raise  one  barrier  the  more  between  Fabian  and  himself. 

Pep*  anxious  to  repn'.r  as  far  a*  possible  the  evil 
which  he  had  involuntarily  done  to  the  family  of  the 
Median.ii  walked  along  with  an  elastic  step  and  an 
»a*v  conscience.  Fabian  alone  did  not  participate  in 
the  ireneral  happiness  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
honr  he  stor/p'd  his  companions,  under  the  pretext  that 
he  had  nerd  of  rest.  The  three  hunters  sat  down  upon 
a  little  hillock  and  pointing  to  the  dim  mountains, 
ppp«  cri»d,  in  a  tone  of  gay  reproach — 

Wl.nf  Hon  F.ibian!  doe *  not  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  golden  mountain*  give  new  vigour  to  your  limbs '(" 


"  Xo,"  replied  Fabian,  "  for  I  will  not  advance  a  step 
more  in  that  direction  before  sunrise." 

"  Ah  I"  interrupted  the  Canadian,  brusquely,  replying 
to  Pepe's  gesture  of  astonishment.  "  And  why  so,  may 
I  ask?" 

"  Why,  because  it  is  an  accursed  place — the  place 
where  he  whom  I  loved  as  a  father  was  assassinated ; 
because  a  thousand  dangers  surround  van,  and  because 
I  have  already  exposed  you  to  too  much  in  making  you 
espon30  my  cause." 

"  Where  are  the  dangers  that  we  three  could  not  brave 
together?  Can  they  be  greater  than  those  we  have 
already  escaped  ?  anil  what  if  it  pleasea  Pepe  and  my- 
self to  incur  them  for  you  t" 

"  These  dangers  are  of  many  kinds,"  replied  Don 
Fabian.  "  Why  deceive  ourselves  any  longer  ?  Every- 
thing proves  that  Don  Antonio  do  Mediana  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  the  existence  of  the  Golden  Valley.  Their 
guide,  too,  marches  with  a  sure  foot." 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  conclude  from  that?" 

"  That  three  men  cannot  prevail  against  sixty." 

"  Listen,  my  child,"  replied  Bois-Rose,  impatiently, 
"  it  was  beforo  engaging  in  this  enterprise  that  we 
should  have  made  these  reflections  ;  now  it  is  too  late, 
and  why  do  you  not  think  to-day  as  you  did  yes- 
terday i" 

"  Because,  yesterday,  I  was  blinded  by  passion ;  be- 
cause reflection  has  now  taken  it3  place;  because  I  do 
not  hope  to-day  as  I  hoped  yesterday." 

The  contradictory  passions  which  agitated  his  heart 
did  not  permit  Fabian  to  explain  clearly  to  the  Canadian 
the  alternations  of  his  wishes. 

"Fabian,"  said  Bois-Rose,  solemnly,  "you "have  a 
holy  but  a  terrible  duty  to  perform,  and  duty  must  be 
done ;  but  who  tells  you  that  the  expedition  commanded 
by  Don  Stephen  will  take  the  same  path  as  ourselves  ? 
And  if  it  does,  so  much  tho  better;  the  murderer  of 
your  mother  will  fall  into  your  hands." 

"  Tho  guide  conducting  them,"  replied  Fabian,  seek- 
ing to  fide  his  real  sentiments,  can  only  bo  that 
miserable  Cuchillo.  Now,  if  I  am  not  wrong,  the  valley 
must  be  known  to  him ;  in  any  caso,  wo  should  await 
the  return  of  daylight  beforo  entangling  ourselves  in  a 
country  wo  know  nothing  about,  and  in  which  these 
adventurers  may  prove  enemies  as  formidable  as  the 
Indians.    Do  you  not  think  so,  Pcpo?" 

"  Nearly  all  night  tho  wind  has  brought  to  our  ears," 
replied  he,  "  tho  sound  of  firing,  which  proves  that  the 
troop  has  been  engaged  with  the  Indians;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  probable  that  anyone  can  bo  in  advance  of  us. 
I  must,  say  that  my  opinion  is,  that  wo  should,  without 
loss  of  time,  gain  somo  placo  in  tho  mountains  where  we 
may  engage  in  a  Inst  inevitable  strugglo  with  our 
enemies — some  well-chosen  spot  whero  wo  can  defend 
ourselves  with  a  chance  of  success." 


"  It  ia  this  unequal  strugglo  that  I  wish  to  avoid," 
replied  Fabian,  warmly.  "As  long  as  I  could  hope  to 
overtake,  before  they  reached  Tubae,  those  whom 
Providence  seemed  to  point  out  for  my  vengeance,  and 
attack  them  while  they  were  only  five  against  three,  I 
pursued  them  without  reflection ;  as  long  as  I  could 
believo  that  this  expedition  had,  like  so  many  others, 
entered  the  desert  only  in  search  of  some  unknown  spot, 
I  followed  them.  But  what  has  happened  ?  After 
four  days,  in  which  we  took  a  different  path,  do  we  not 
find  them  near  these  mountains  ?  Their  aim  is  there- 
fore tho  same  as  ours.  Three  men  cannot  fight  against 
sixty  :  therefore,  God  forbid  that,  to  further  either  my 
vengeance  or  my  cupidit}',  I  should  sacrifice  two  gene- 
rous friends  whose  lives  aro  more  precious  to  me  than 
my  own." 

"  Child!"  said  Bois-Rose,  "do  you  not  see  that  every 
one  is  here  for  himself,  and  yot  that  our  three  interests 
are  but  ono  ?  When,  for  the  second  time,  God  sent  you 
to  my  arms,  were  we  not  already  pursuing  the  man  who 
was  ruining  your  hopes,  and  had  already  assassinated 
your  mother,  aud  stolen  your  name  ?  For  ten  years 
Pepe  and  I  have  been  but  one;  the  friends  of  one  havo 
been  the  friends  of  the  other,  aud  you  are  Pepe's  son 
because  you  are  mine,  Fabian,  my  child  ;  and  thanks  be 
to  God  that  in  serving  our  own  cause  we  aro  also  serving 
yours.  Whatever  happens,  then,  wo  shall  not  take  a 
step  backwards." 

Besides,"  said  Pepe,  "  do  you  count  for  nothing, 
Don  Fabian,  heaps  of  gold,  and  a  whole  life  of  abund- 
ance for  an  imaginary  peril  P  For,  I  repeat,  we  must 
reach  the  valley  first,  aud  a  day — an  hour — in  advance, 
may  enrich  us  for  ever.  You  see,  then,  that  we  aro 
egotists,  trying  to  sacrifico  you  to  our  personal  in- 
terests." 

"  Pepe  is  right,"  said  Bois-Rose,  "  wo  want  gold." 
"  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?"  asked  Fabian,  smiling. 
"  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?   Tho  child  asks  what  I 
shall  do  with  it!"  cried  Bois-Rose. 
"  Yes  ;  I  wish  to  know." 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?"  replied  tho  honest  Cana- 
dian, whom  tho  question  appeared  to  embarrass.  "  By 
my  faith,  I  will  do  many  things.  I  will  give  my  rifle  a 
golden  barrel,"  cried  he,  triumphantly. 

Pcpo  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  laugh,"  said  Bois-Rose.  "  Do  you  think  that 
when  you  finish  off  an  Apache,  a  Sioux,  or  a  Pawnco 
with  a  blow  of  your  knife,  it  would  not  be  grand  to  say 
to  him,  '  Dog,  the  ball  that  broke  your  head  came  from 
a  riflo  of  solid  gold  ?'    Few  hunters  can  say  as  much." 

"  I  agreo  to  that,"  said  Fabian.  Then  ho  added, 
seriously,  "  No,  my  friends !  Don  Stephen  escapes  my 
vengeance,  and  tho  gold  that  I  believed  would  bo  miuo 
eieaipei  mo  also,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  soldiers.  What 
matters  ?  havo  I  not  still,  if  I  should  btcoino  ambitious, 
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tho  name  and  fortunes  of  my  forefathers  to  reclaim  ? 
Are  there  not  in  Spain  tribunals  which  dispense  justice 
to  nil?  God  will  do  the  rest;  but  I  will  not  madly 
expose  two  nubie  lives.  I  do  not  speak  of  mine.  Young 
iu  I  am,  I  have  drunk  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  dregs. 
You  have  done  enough,  and  your  generous  subterfuges 
eauuot  impose  upon  me." 

So  saying,  Fabian  held  out  his  hands  to  the  two 
hunters,  who  pressed  them  in  an  affectionate  grasp. 
The  Canadian  looked  silently  for  a  minute  at  the  noble 
face  of  him  whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his  son,  and  then 
said — 

"  Fabian,  my  child,  all  my  life  has  been  passed  on  the 
sea  or  in  the  deserts ;  but  I  have  preserved  sufficient 
remembrance  of  cities  and  their  customs  to  know  that 
justieo  is  rather  sold  than  given.  This  gold  wo  shall 
employ  in  making  of  you  what  you  were  intended  to  bo ; 
this  gold  will  smooth  all  the  obstacles  against  which 
your  rightful  cause  might  break  down.  Pepe  can  tell 
you,  like  me,  that  we  shall  gladly  expose  our  lives  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  to  you  the  property  of  your  ancestors, 
and  the  illustrious  name  that  you  are  so  worthy  to 
bear." 

"  Yos,"  said  Pepe,  "  I  have  told  you  that  the  carl}'  part 
of  my  life  was  not  suoh  as  1  should  have  wished.  It 
■was  partly  the  fault  of  tho  Spanj^i  Government,  who 
never  paid  me  for  my  services;  stiff,  it  is  a  weight  upon 
my  heart.  Often  I  think  sadly  of  my  past  life,  but 
God  always  pardons  tho  repentant  sinner,  and  gives 
him  the  opportunity  of  repentance.  That  day  has 
arrived;  my  pardon  is  near,  and  it  is  but  justice  that  I 
should  assist  in  restoring  to  you  what  I  helped  to  take 
away." 

"Let  us  go  on,  then!"  said  Bois-Rose.  "God  has 
hitherto  shown  us  our  pat  h,  and  will  continue  to  aid  us. 
If  yon  stay,  Fabian,  we  shall  go  alone." 

So  saying,  the  Canadian  rose,  and  throwing  his  rifle 
over  his  shoulder,  began  his  march.  Fabian  was  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  all  proceeded  towards  tho  moim- 
tains. 

Daylight  had  not  yet  quite  appeared,  when  a  now 
actor  advanced  in  his  turn  towards  the  same  spot.  He 
came  alone ;  his  horse,  in  its  impetuous  course,  made 
the  sand  fly  under  his  feet,  and  the  rider,  who  was  no 
other  than  Cuchillo,  showed  symptoms  on  his  sinister 
countenance  of  some  secret  terror.  His  flight  might 
not  have  been  unobserved,  even  in  the  tumult  of  action, 
or  some  of  tho  Indians  might  have  noticed  his  deser- 
tion, and  hence  his  fears.  But  Cuchillo  was  not  a  man 
to  undertake  a  bold  stroke  without  calculating  the 
cliauoes.  As  the  hunter,  wishing  to  take  the  lion's 
whelps,  throws  him  some  bait  to  distract  his  attention, 
so  Cuchillo  had  delivered  to  the  lords  of  the  deserts 
J  lis  companions  as  a  prey.  He  had  calculated  that  t  he 
ati'iigjjl'e  would  last  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  that, 
conquered  or  conquering,  tho  adventurers  would  not 
dare,  during  tho  following  day,  to  leave  their  inlrench- 
ments.  He  would  therefore  have  long  hours  before  him 
in  which  to  seize  on  some  of  tho  treasures  of  tho  Golden 
Valley,  with  which  hp  would  afterwards  return  to  the 
protection  of  his  companions,  and  when  they  all  reached 
the  place,  he  could  still  claim  his  share  as  soldier. and 
as  guide.  Pretexts  would  not  fail  him  for  this  second 
absence;  but  ho  had  forgotten  to  calculate  on  Hon  Ste- 
phen's suspicions  concerning  him.  To  conclude  his 
bargain  with  him,  he  had  been  compelled  to  givo  such 
a  precise  account  of  the  situation  of  tho  Valley,  that 
Don  Stephen  could  scarcely  miss  the  ri-/ht  road.  After 
Cuchillo,  followed  by  his  horse,  had  glided  out  from  the 
camp,  ho  had  ridden  straight  towards  the  mountains  ; 
and  cupidity,  tho  most  blinding  of  passions,  had  closed 
his  eyes  to  tho  danger  of  his  plan. 

His  heart  palpitating  with  alternate  hones  and  fears, 
he  had  advanced  rapidly,  and  only  stopped  occasionally 
to  listen  to  the  vague  murmurs  of  the  desert.  Then, 
recognising  the  groundlessness  of  his  apprehensions,  he 
had  continued  his  road  with  renewed  ardour. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  aspect  of  tho  places  he  had  seen 
before  awakened  gloomy  souvenirs.  On  that  hillock  he 
had  rested  with  Marcus  Arellanos;  that  tree  had 
furnished  them  with  refreshing  fruits ;  there  they  had 
contemplated  together  with  mysterious  terror  the 
strange  aspect  of  tho  cloudy  mountains.  Cuchillo  still 
advanced  rapidly,  the  wind  whistled  through  his  hair, 
his  horse  neighed,  and  his  rapid  gallop  carried  the  mur- 
derer to  the  spot  where  his  victim  had  fallen  beneath 
Lis  blows.  Here,  to  tho  terror  of  the  enemies  whom  he 
Bought  to  avoid,  succeeded  that  inspired  by  conscience, 
which,  though  it  maj-  sleep  by  day,  awakens  and  re- 
covers all  its  influence  by  night.  The  very  trees  seemed 
to  Cuchillo  liko  so  many  opposing  phantoms — their 
arms  extended  to  oppose  his  progress. 

A  cold  sweat  trickled  from  his  forehead ;  but  avarice, 
stronger  than  fear,  spurred  him  on  as  fiercely  as  the 
iron  which  was  driven  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  forced 
him  bliudly  onwards  towards  the  Golden  Valley. 

Reality  wa3  not  long  in  succeeding  to  these  visions, 
and  the  outlaw  laughed  at  his  fears, 

"  Phantoms,"  he  said,  "  are  like  tho  alcaldes,  who 
never  address  themselves  lo  poor  devils  like  mo ;  but 
let  me  only  get  one  or  two  hundred-weight  of  this  gold, 
and  I  will  say  so  many  mass03  for  the  soul  of  Arellanos, 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  have  been  killed  by  a  generous 
fellow  like  me." 

Cuchillo  uttered  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  and  spurred 
his  horse  still  more  rapidly  on;  then,  after  some 
minutes  of  this  impetuous  course,  he  stopped  for  some 


minutes  to  listen.  Except  tho  snortmgs  of  his  horse, 
no  sound  troubled  the  silence  of  the  desert.  The  out- 
law uncovered  his  head  for  a  moment  to  the  refreshing 
breeze  of  the  morning. 

"I  am  alone — quito  alone,"  he  said;  "the  brutes 
that  I  have  so  well  guided  are  fighting  down  below, 
while  I  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  carry  away  as  much 
gold  as  I  require  without  betraying  my  secret.  This 
time  it  will  not  be  as  it  was  when  I  was  with  Arellanos. 
I  shall  not  have  to  fly  from  the  Indians,  for  they  have 
enough  to  do  to  dispose  of  the  prey  that  I  have  delivered 
into  their  hands.  How  many  of  them  will  remain  to 
partake  of  the  treasure  when  L  return  to  lead  them 
hither?  Oh!  the  thought  of  these  treasures  makes 
one's  blood  boil  in  one's  veins!  Is  it  not  gold  which 
gives  glory,  pleasure,  and  everything  which  is  good  in 
this  world  ?  And  does  not — as  the  priests  tell  us — its 
power  extend  beyond  the  tomb?" 

Then  spurring  on  his  horse,  he  once  more  galloped 
forward. 

While,  intoxicated  by  tho  hopes  of  his  rich  prey,  Cu- 
chillo was  bliudly  following  out  his  destiny,  the  four 
horsemen — Don  Stephen,  Diaz,  Oroche,  and  Baraja — 
who  had  silently  quitted  the  Mexican  camp,  arrived 
upon  the  scene. 

Although  tho  Cloudy  Mounta  ins  were  only  six  leagues 
from  the  camp,  yet,  uncertain  of  the  time  the  expedition 
would  occupy,  Don  Stephen  had  left  word  with  his  men 
to  await  his  rbturn,  and  had  gone  away  without  allow- 
ing tho  adventurers  to  know  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
spot  towards  which  they  were  marching. 

Oroche  and  Baiaja  alone  knew  the  true  object  of  the 
nocturnal  journey  which  Don  Stephen  and  Diaz  had 
undertaken. 

The  two  friends  advanced  in  the  darkness,  their  hearts 
palpitating  with  an  eagerness  to  set  eyes  on  the  richest 
placer  of  gold  which  had  ever  daezled  the  sight  of  a 
treasure-seeker,  and  burning  with  a  desire  to  intercept 
Cuchillo. 

But  two  hours  of  a  rapid  gallop  produced  no  result. 
Thanks  to  tho  start  he  had,  Cuchillo  remained  invisible 
to  his  pursuers  in  the  immense  plains,  whero  the  obscu- 
rity would  liave  hidden  his  traces  even  from  tho  In- 
dians themselves. 

More  than  once  Don  Stephen  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
nouncing a  useless  pursuit,  and  to  attribute  the  disap- 
pearance of  Cuchillo  to  other  motives  than  treason. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Peter  Diaz,  breaking 
silence,  "that  the  knave  must  have  profited  by  the 
confusion  to  fly  towards  the  valley,  and  seize  on  a  part 
of  tho  treasures  which  he  has  sold  to  us." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  fear  most,"  said  Don  Stephen. 
If  Cuchillo  has  not  exaggerated  the  riches  of  the 
place,  there  will  be  plenty  left  for  all  of  us.  But  now, 
so  near  attaining  that  for  which  I  have  crossed  tho 
desert,  after  having  left  a  position  envied  by  all,  to 
brave  tho  dangers  of  an  expedition  like  this,  a  vague 
fear  of  failing  agitates  me.  The  desert  is  liko  the  sea, 
abounding  in  pirates,  and  the  soul  of  Cuchillo  is  full 
of  treason;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  villain  will  be  fatal 
to  us." 

And  Don  Antonio  do  Mediana  silently  followed  the 
road. 

It  was  not  tho  same  with  the  two  horsemen  who  fol- 
lowed them.  It  seemed  to  their  eyes  as  if  a  golden 
mist  rose  over  the  plain  towards  which  they  were  jour- 
neying. 

"Friend,"  said  Baraja  to  Oroche;  "may  I  all  my 
life  never  wear  a  better  cloak  than  you,  if  Cuchillo  is 
not  the  greatest  rascal  I  ever  met !  But  I  forgive  him 
much  of  his  perfidy,  because  it  is  tlu-ough  him  that  I 
have  placed  my  foot  on  one  of  the  greatest  placers  ever 
hoard  of,  and  whose  riches  your  wretched  cloak  has  so 
often  made  me  doubt." 

At  the  moment,  when  the  gambusino  with  tho  long 
locks  drew  around  his  ragged  garment  with  some  de- 
gree of  banter,  Don  Stephen  had  stopped,  while  Diaz 
leaped  from  his  horse. 

The  adventurer  leaned  down  to  pick  up  an  object  of 
a  somewhat  problematical  shape ;  it  was  a  kind  of  va- 
lise made  of  leather,  which  ail  recognised  as  having 
belonged  to  the  outlaw. 

"Ah!"  said  Diaz,  "  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  we 
are  on  his  track ;  and  the  day,  which  is  even  now  begin- 
ning to  aopear,  will  without  doubt  reveal  to  us  the 
presence  of  tho  traitor." 

"Of  whom  this  shall  be  the  last  treason,  I  swear!" 
said  Don  Stephen. 

After  which  the  horsemen  resumed  their  march,  sure 
now  that  Cuchillo  preceded  them,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  long  in  overtaking  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE    INDIAN    t'OU  .V  C  I  L. 

Somt;  time  had  elapsed  since  the  four  fugitives  had 
lauded  on  tho  banks  of  the  river,  when  the  messenger 
sent  by  the  chief  to  offer  to  the  Blackbird  lhe  supremo 
command  awoke.  A  few  hours  of  sleep  had  sufficed  to 
rest  his  tired  limbs,  for  on  his  hard  coueii  tho  warrior 
of  the  desert  scarcely  ever  takes  a  long  repose.  The 
chief  was  still  as  immovable  and  as  sombre  as  on  the 
evening  before. 

The  birds  are  beginning  lo  sin'',"  said  the  runner, 
in  the  flowery  languuge  which  the  Indians  always  em- 
ploy; "the  insects  fly  away  before  the  face  of  the  sun. 


Has  tho  night  advised  the  chief  in  favour  of  the  pcoplo 
who  are  waiting  his  coming  ?" 

"  To  him  who  sleeps  not  tho  night  says  much,"  re- 
plied the  chief;  "ami  all  the  night  tho  Blackbird  has 
hoard  the  groans  of  his  victims:  he  has  listened  to  all 
tho  voices  of  his  thought,  but  ho  has  not  heard  the 
prayers  of  the  warriors  of  his  nation." 

"  Good!  the  messenger  will  report  faithfully  to  those 
who  have  sent  him  the  words  he  has  just  heard." 

The  runner,  read}'  to  depart,  was  about  t  o  move  away, 
when  the  chief  asked  him  to  assist  him  in  rising. 

Tho  Apache  obeyed.  Once  risen  on  his  legs,  not 
without  pain,  the  Blackbird  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the 
runner. 

"  It  would  be  well,"  he  said  ,:  for  me  to  question  tho 
outposts." 

Then,  with  a  gentle  step,  he  directed  himself  to  the 
various  spots  where  the  fires  were  still  alight. 

Tho  first  sentinel,  on  beiug  asked  as  to  the  events  of 
the  night,  replied: — 

"Tho  fog  is  not  more  silent  (ban  the  river;  tho 
white  warriors  who  jjave  escaped  the  fire  cannot  have 
escaped  by  water,  unless  they  can  swim  as  silently  as 
the  fish  in  the  stream." 

All  the  others  responded  in  the  same  strain. 

"Good  I"  said  the  Indian,  whose  eye  glittered  with  a 
ferocious  joy. 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  messenger,  and 
pointing  to  the  bandage  on  his  shoulder,  he  added  : — 
'  .  "  Vengeance  speaks  too  strongly  to  my  car  to  allow 
it  to  listen  to  any  voice  but  hers." 

This  was  but  another  confirmation  of  the  refusal 
which  the  chief  had  already  given  to  the  Indian,  who 
now  silently  reconducted  him  to  the  camp  fire. 

However,  in  spite  of  tins  second  denial,  the  runner 
was  in  no  hurry  to  depart ;  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  endea- 
vouring to  pierce  the  mist  which  hung  over  the  river. 

ThotVashenmg  breeze  of  the  morning  was  now  break- 
ing  up  the  fog,  and  as  the  messenger  glanced  across 
tho  stream,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  island  which  tho 
chief  had  described. 

A  suspicion  that  the  vigilance  of  the  watchers  had 
been  rendered  of  no  avail  from  some  incomprehensible 
cause,  suddenly  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
runner,  for  a  joy  that  he  ill-concealed  gleamed  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  will  not  start  till  the  sun  rises," 
he  murmured. 

The  sun  now  shot  up  behind  the  eastern  mountains, 
and  tho  fog  on  tho  river  rolled  away  in  one  dense 

mass. 

The  Blackbird  uttered  a  terrible  cry  of  disappoint- 
ment and  rage. 

The  island  had  completely  disappeared;  tho  place 
which  it  had  occupied  on  tho  preceding  evening  wa3 
not  to  bo  distinguished  on  the  face  of  the  water,  which 
now  shone  like  a  mirror. 

"  The  hand  of  tho  evil  spirit  is  extended  over  tho 
water,"  said  the  Indian  runner ;  "  he  does  not  wish  that 
the  white  dogs,  who  are  his  children,  should  meet 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  renowned  chief  like  tho  Black- 
bird." 

But  the  Indian  heard  not  the  compliments  and  studied 
condolence  of  the  messenger,  who  was  delighted  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  fugitives.  The  savage  chief  had 
this  time  risen  without  help,  and  stood  with  haggard 
eyes,  brandishing  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  while  ho 
advanced  staggeringly  towards  the  nearest  sentinel. 

Tho  Indian  who  was  threatened  by  this  movement 
stood  motionless.  He  remained  with  head  outstretched 
and  arms  half  raised,  in  tho  attitudo  of  one  who  listens, 
as  if  to  show  that  until  that  fatal  moment  he  had  been 
faithful  to  his  trust. 

The  axe,  however,  would  in  another  moment  have 
crashed  into  his  head,  hod  not  tho  arm  of  tho  mes- 
senger stayed  that  of  the  chief. 

"The  senses  of  the  Indian  have  limits,"  he  said,  "ho 
cannot  hear  the  grass  when  it  is  pressed ;  his  eye  can- 
not pierce  the  mists  which  veil  the  rivers.  The  Black- 
bird has  done  all  that  he  could  do;  he  has  neglected  no 
precaution  ;  the  Great  Spirit  dees  not  wish  that  a  chief 
should  lose  his  time  in  spilling  the  blooel  of  three  white 
men,  when  but  a  short  way  hence  he  can  make  streams 
of  blood  to  flow." 

And  tho  Indian  pointed  in  the  direction  of  tho 
Mexican  camp. 

The  Blackbird,  overwhelmed  by  the  effort  ho  had 
made  and  the  rage  which  consumed  him,  could  mako 
no  reply.  His  wound  had  re-opened,  and  his  blood 
floweet  afresh  upon  the  bandages  of  leather.  He  stag- 
gered, his  legs  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  the  mes- 
senger was  obliged  to  lay  him  down  upon  the  grass, 
where  he  lost  consciousness. 

The  delay  which  ensued,  in  consequence  of  tho  in- 
sensibility of  the  Blackbird,  saved  tl:e  four  fugitives, 
whom  the  Apaches  would  doubtless  havo  surprised  in 
their  slow  march  along  tho  river. 

Loud  yells  from  tho  opposite  bank  now  told  that  tho 
second  body  of  tho  Indians  had  perceived  tbe  disap- 
pearance of  tho  floating  island,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Blackbird  opened  his  eyes,  the  runner  said — 

"Wo  will  start  on  tho  traces  of  the  fugitives;  then  tho 
Blackbird  will  hear  tho  voice  of  the  nation— his  c:.is 
will  no  longer  bo  deaf." 

Tho  Apache  warriors  who  had  been  posted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  now  received  orders  to  jciu 
themselves  to  the  general  company;  and  when  tho 
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were  all  united,  the  wounded  Indian  was  lifted  upon 
his  horse,  and  the  messenger  sat  behind  him  to  main- 
tain him  upon  his  saddle. 

The  savage  cavalcade  then  followed  the  course  cf  the 
river.  The  first  momeat  of  surprise  Once  past,  the  In- 
dians were  forced  to  admit  that  the  island  must  have 
been  torn  away  by  banian,  bands,  and  they  hoped  to 
find  traces  of  it  not  far  from  their  point  of  starting. 

Bat  the  Tn.lifma  went  on  a  long  distance  without  per- 
ceiving the  slightest  sign  of  what  they  sought.  One  of 
them  uttered,  it  is  true,  a  cry  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  tho 
traces  which  the  fugitives  had  left  upon  the  shore  ;  but 
the  care  with  which  Bois  -  Hose  had  destroyed  the 
island  deceived  them  entirely. 

The  water  had  carried  away  the  ^rcss,  the  branches, 
the  roots,  and  the  Indians  perceived  nothing  which 
could  give  them  any  clue  to  the  direction  the  fugitives 
had  takes.  The  otters  were  disporting  where  the 
island  had  rested  the  evening  before. 

Id  spite  of  the  vexation  which  he  felt  at  this  escape  of 
the  three  hunters,  the  Blackbird  had  time  to  regaiu  the 
impassable  look  upon  his  fea  ures. 

The  thirst  of  blood  which  had  been  roused  within 
him  was  not  extinct,  but  it  allowed  him  to  see  that 
now  the  fugitives  were  gone,  there  was  another  object 
in  view ;  being  compelled  for  a  time  to  postpone  his 
vengeance,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  impetuous  ambition. 

After  having  glanced  in  the  direction  taken  by  the 
fugitives,  with  a  look  of  disappointed  hate,  he  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  remained  immovable. 

"What  does  the  chief  hear,  whose  ears  arc  so  line ':" 
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This  sad  picture  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
cast  a  lugubrious  character  over  the  wild  country. 

Suddenly — about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — the 
outposts  gave  information  that  a  cloud  of  dust  was 
visible  in  the  distance  ;  and  all  rushed  towards  that  side 
of  the  camp  in  the  hope  of  beholding  Don  Stephen  and 
his  companions. 

The  illusion  was  not  of  loner  duration.  The  plumes 
and  strangely  ornamented  lances  soon  showed  that  it 
was  a  band  of  Indians  which  was  approaching  the 
encampment. 

"  To  arms  ! — to  arms !    The  Indians !" 

Such  was  the  cry  which  resounded  on  every  side. 

But  the  confusion  which  at  once  attacked  tho  camp 
was  doubly  increased  by  a  sudden  thought — Who  was 
to  command  them  ?  Whom  were  they  to  obey  ?  How- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  tho  disorder,  everyone  ran  to  the 
post  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  on  the  preceding 
aay. 

The  Indian  horsemen  who  approached,  however, 
wero  only  six,  and  instead  of  advancing  at  a  gallop, 
and  uttering  their  war  cries,  they  marched  c.ilmly  to- 
wards the  intrenchmeuts.  One  of  them  held  on  his 
lance  the  white  flag,  which  among  oil  nations  is  a  sym- 
bol of  peace. 

When  arrived  at  about  two  gun-shots  from  the  camp, 
the  horseman  who  earned  the  flag  detached  himself 
from  the  others,  who  stopped  still,  and,  after  coming  a 
little  closer,  he,  too,  stopped  and  shook  his  lance. 

One  of  the  adventurers,  who  came  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Tubac,  had  had  some  relations  with  the 
Apache  tribes,  and  knew  their  language  well  enough  to 
speak  with  them. 

He  was  a  little  thin  man,  who,  in  tho  eyes  of  tho  In- 
dians, could  but  ill  represent  supreme  authority,  and 
ho  was  extremely  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  accepting 
the  part  forced  upon  him.  It  would  not,  however,  do 
to  seem  without  a  chief,  and  a  white  handkerchief  was 
accordingly  hoisted. 

Tho  adventurer,  whose  name  was  Gomez,  issued  with 
much  agitation  from  the  iutrenchments  to  advance  to- 
wards the  Indian,  whoso  firm  countenance  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  timid  face  of  him  who  had  been 
improvised  by  tho  whites  as  their  chief.  However, 
Gomez  felt  somewhat  reassured  when  he  saw  the  bloody 
bandages  which  covered  the  .shoulder  of  the  Indian,  in 
whom  we  recognise  the  Blackbird. 

The  Mexican  and  the  Indian  exchanged  salutations, 
and  the  Blackbird  began  courteously — 

<:  Two  chiefs  are  about  to  speak." 

The  Mexican  answered  in  language  no  less  polite; 
but  an  evident  tremble  somewhat  belied  his  words. 

"A  great  soul  lodge3  often  in  a  :  mall  body,"  said  the 
Indian  ;  "  my  whito  brother  i3  no  doubt  a  great  chief." 

The  Blackbird  fixed  on  Gomez  eyes  which  seemed  to 
wish  to  penetrate  to  the  d.'plh  of  his  soul.  Those  of 
the  Mexican  could  not  sustain  his  scrutinising  gaze ;  he 
dropped  them  to  the  earth,  as  the  Indian  replied — 

"  My  brother  lies  not  when  he  says  that  he  is  a  chief ; 
but  the  camp  of  the  whites  contains  other  chiefs,  of 
whom  he  is  one." 

"  I  am  tho  only  one,"  replied  the  adventurer,  visibly 
embarrassed. 

At  the  aepoct  of  a  chief,  of  an  appearance  so  little 
iiopoHiuir,  the  Blackbird  felt  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
poor  devil  who  could  in  no  way  contend  against  him  in 
a  b:i't,l.;  in  astuteness,  and  he  continued — 

"  The  wordi  1  bring  arc  words  of  pca<x> ;  ; ( 1 1  tJio  war- 
riors of  the  south  should  be  round  to  hear  me.  The 
Indians  would  rereivc  a  messenger  of  tho  v. hit"H  at  tho 
council  lire;  ho  would  |  /nctrato  into  the  tent  of  the 
chief.  Why  does  the  chief  of  the  white  men  keep  at 
sucii  n  distance  from  the  camp  the  envoy  of  tho  In- 


iati  /ii —  Gomez  hesitated ;  he  cared  not  to  introduce  tho  wolf 
IculaMo  into  the  fold. 

u  which  !  The  Blackbird  saw  this  hesitation — his  brows  were 
jtct  the  .  knit,  a  cloud  passed  over  his  face,  and  his  eyes  glittered 

|  with  a  baleful  light  as  ho  continued — 
->trfu*ion  '    "  The  chief  of  tho  Apaches  is  not  one  whom  you 
patience  I  should  keep  at  a  distance  from  your  camp,    hi  one 
fiffjfitll   Uoild-bfl  holds  peace,  in  another  war.    Which  do  you 
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Ho  was  on  the  point  of  sawing  that  ho  would  consult 
his  companions,  when  the  Blackbird  resumed — 
overlook*  the  camp  the  hut  of  "  One  only  of  my  warriors  ahull  accompany  inc.  Are 
'!;«•><■"  '•<•-  i  the  whiles  so  few,  that  they  fear  to  have  two  warriors 
among  them?  la  not  their  camp  fortified?  Are  not 
kheil  rifles  loaded  ?  Have  they  not  abundant  provision 
of  powder  and  ball  '<" 

Overcome  by  1  lie  wily  words  of  the  Indian,  Gomez 
no  longer  refused. 

".Choose  one  companion— but  one  only,"  he  «aA. 
The  Blackbird  mad';  a  si^nto  one  of  his  companions, 
and  the  one  who  approached  was  no  other  than  the 
telope,  the  ranneT  of  tl  o  evening  before, 
he  two  Indians  then  followed  Gomez,  exchanging  in 
a  lir.v  voice  the  following  words— 

Who  is  Uiat  jackal  in  the  ukin  of  a  lion  '("  asked  the 
runner. 

It  i  i  B  liar  who  t lion  lo  deceive  tho  eye:)  of  the 
Blackbird:  but  tiic  eyo  of  the  Blackbird  saw  him  be- 
neath his  skin." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
PIKE  AND  swoitn. 
In  penetrating  into  the  Mexican  camp,  tho  ttvo  Indian s 
had  never  turned  to  tho  right  or  tho  left— the/  pre- 
served the  mask  of  impassible  indifference  which  tuey 
inherited  from  their  ancestors  :  but  nothing  escaped 
their  quick  sight. 

The  corpses  of  their  comrades,  the  empty  tent  of 
Don  Stephen,  tho  defiance,  the  tear,  tho  strange  emo- 
tions of  the  adventurers — they  saw  all. 

Once  entered,  the  Blackbird  and  the  Antelope  cast 
over  the  group  which  surrounded  them  a  calm  and 
fierce  look,  as  of  lions  seeking  an  alliance  with  wolves. 

In  his  quality,  tho  Blackbird  began. 

It  was  important  for  him  to  know  what  had  becomo 
of  the  true  chief,  the  intrepid  chief  of  whom  tho  runner 
had  spokeu,  whose  prudence  and  bravery  he  had  lauded. 
Don  Stephen  dead,  as  well  as  Peter  Diaz,  whose  prowess 
the  Antelope  had  seen  enough  of  in  his  fight  with  the 
Spotted  Cat — the  rest  would  be  an  easy  prey. 

"  We  bring  hither,"  said  the  Blackbird,  "propositions 
of  peace,  which  will  be  as  agreeable  to  the  whites  as  to 
the  Indians ;  but  our  hearts  are  sad,  becauso  you  receive 
the  messengers  of  good  news  in  the  burning  sun,  whin 
the  tent  of  the  chief  is  open." 

So  saying,  ho  pointed  to  the  tent  of  Don  Stephen. 

Gomez  silently  led  the  way  to  tho  deserted  tent  of 
Don  Stephen,  where  the  Indians  sat  down  iu  silence. 

Impatient  at  the  continued  silence,  he  said,  in  a  some- 
what lirm  voico — 

"  I  await  the  words  of  peace  which  my  brothers  of 
the  desert  bring  to  me.  The  ears  of  the  chief  are 
open." 

Poor  Gomez  congratulated  himself  on  this  phrase, 
which  was  so  perfectly  Indian  in  its  character;  but  the 
Blackbird  did  not  allow  him  much  time  to  rejoice.  Tho 
savage  warrior  raised  his  head,  an  expression  of  wounded 
prido  passed  over  his  features,  and  he  cried,  pointing  to 
his  naked  breast— 

"  1  see  here  only  one  chief,  an  Indian  chief.  Where 
is  the  white  chief?    I  see  him  not." 

At  this  fierce  reply,  the  adventurer  was  for  a  moment 
stupilied;  he  felt  himself  unmasked,  and  while  he  was 
collecting  his  ideas,  the  Blackbird  went  on— 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  deceive  an  Indian  who  comes 
iu  good  faith  ?" 

"  Gomez  deceives  no  one,"  replied  the  Mexican.  "  I 
am,  as  I  have  said,  the  chief— tho  only  chief." 

The  Blackbird  made  a  sign  to  tho  Antelope,  who 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  adventurer. . 

"  Tho  only  chief,  say  you  ?  The  master  of  this  hut  of 
canvas  —  the  warrior  whose  banner  floats  over  this 
tent ?" 

'•'  I  am  all  that,"  said  the  Mexican. 

"  I  have  heard  a  lie !"  cried  the  Blackbird,  in  a  voico 
of  thunder  ;  "  a  chief  such  as  I  does  not  hear  a  second." 

The  Aulelope,  affecting  to  be  the  medium  of  concili- 
ation, interposed  between  the  anger  of  the  chief  and 
the  Mexican  ;  he  held  the  Blackbird  down  in  his  place, 
far  be  seemed  as  if  he  wore  about  to  rise  to  break  the 
conference  violently.  Then,  addressing  Gomez,  ho 
said — 

"  The  whito  warrior  has  wished  to  rejoice  his  friends, 
the  Indians,  or  to  test  their  intelligence.  He  knows 
well  that  lie  is  not  tho  chief  with  the  double-barrelled 
rifle,  with  black  locks  silvered  with  age,  with  the  long 
moustache,  with  tho  tall  figure,  with  the  broad 
shoulders.  Tho  Indian  knows  well  the  appearance  of 
Don  Stephen.  Ha  knows,  too,  his  name,  whicli  even 
the  echoes  of  the  desert  repeat." 

"The  name  you  have  given  is  that  of  another  chief." 

Poor  Gomez  could  say  no  more  ;  and  tho  Blackbird 
watched  him  with  an  expression  of  ferocious  joy. 

Then,  once  more  glancing  at  Gomez,  he  said — 

"  Wiiy  do  you  usurp  a  title  which  is  not  your  own  ? 
It  is  with  tho  chief  with  the  double-barrelled  rifle  and 
the  chief  with  the  iron  frame  that  I  wish  to  discourse  of 
peace.    Where  are  they  ?" 

"  They  are  gone  away  with  some  of  our  men,  to  hunt 
the  bisons  and  to  Bfooofl  for  provisions,"  replied  Gomez, 
with  some  presence  of  mind. 

"Tho  Antelopo  and  the  Blackbird  will  await  their 
return,"  replied  the  Indian,  resolutely.  "  Till  that 
moment  the  mouths  of  the  two  warriors  will  bo  sileut." 

Tho  Indians  closed  their  eyes  disdainfully,  and  drew 
around  them  their  cloaks  of  buifalo  skins,  and  seemed 
no  longer  to  notice  the  preseueo  of  their  hast. 

This  resolution,  however  wounding  to  the  self-love  of 
the  protended  chief,  put  an  end  to  his  perplexities. 

"  My  brothers  arc  impatient,"  said  Gomez,  "  to  know 
the  words  of  tho  Indian  chiefs.  I  shall  go  and  tell 
them." 

"  Go!"  replied  tho  Blackbird,  laconically. 

Gomez  waited  no  second  permission,  but  departed 
joyfully,  like  a.  scholar  leaving  school. 

He  gave  the  details  of  the  interview,  omitting  nil  that 
wan  hurtful  to  his  prido. 

Time  went  on,  but  Don  Stephen  arrived  not. 

During  this  interval,  a  lively  discussion  had  taken 
place,  iu  an  muli  i  lone,  between  the  two  Indians. 

This  was  their  phm. 

Some  c-iu.-.e- an  accident — a  too  prolonged  hunl  — 
might,  keep  the  chiefs  away  from  the  camp;  and  it 
would  bo  easy  to  place  a  party  of  Indians  in  nnibuscado 
to  attack  them  on  their  retuni.  If  this  absence  were 
prolonged  until  uight,  tho  Apache*,  conducted  by  I  ho 
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runner,  might  fall  on  the  Mexicans ;  discouraged  by  the 
loss  of  their  chief,  their  defeat  was  certain. 

A  mournful  silence  reigned  in  the  camp  when  the 
Blackbird  descended  from  the  eminence,  and  directed 
himself  towards  a  group,  of  which  Gomez  formed  a 
part. 

"  My  warriors,"  said  he,  "  are  impatient  to  hear  from 
the  mouth  of  their  chief  what  he  has  done  in  his 
absence.  He  will  return  presently,  and  meanwhile  he 
leaves  his  companion  with  them." 

"  Go ! "  said  Gomez,  in  the  tone  of  gravity  which  he 
knew  how  to  assume  before  his  companions. 

Time  went  on,  and  evening  fell ;  a  black  darkness 
was  over  the  camp,  for  they  had  forgotten  to  obtain 
wood,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  stick  in  the  encampment. 

About  an  hour  after  the  darkness,  a  troop  of  wild 
horses  were  heard  galloping  towards  the  entrench- 
ments, and  it  could  be  seen  that  there  were  no  riders 
upon  them. 

"  These  are  wild  horses,"  said  the  Indian  to  Gomez, 
as  he  stood  by  the  tent,  "  and  the  warriors  are  pursuing 
them — see !" 

Two  or  three  Indians  galloped  behind  the  horses, 
who  seemed  flying  in  affright. 

"  The  pale-faces  can  be  tranquil,"  cried  the  Antelope. 
"  See  how  their  new  friends  come  to  the  camp  in  perfect 
security." 

Suddenly,  at  the  moment  when  the  Mexicans  were 
abandoning  themselves  to  their  foolish  confidence,  the 
horses,  which  appeared  to  have  no  masters,  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  mounted  by  riders  whose  plumes  waved 
in  the  air,  and  who  brandished  their  arms  wildly  in 
their  hands. 

The  treacherous  Indians  rushed  through  the  openings 
in  the  intrenchments.  The  ground  trembled  under  the 
gallop  of  their  horses. 

"Treacherous  wretch!"  cried  Gomez,  as  he  raised 
his  poniard  against  the  Antelope  who  sat  by  him  ;  but 
the  Antelope  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  a  blow  from 
his  hatchet,  which  penetrated  to  the  very  eyes,  put  an 
end  to  the  existence  of  the  unfortunate  treasui-e-seeker. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  war-cry,  which  seemed  more 
like  the  yell  of  a  demon  than  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice,  arose  from  the  entrance  of  Don  Stephen's  tent,  as 
the  Antelope  dashed  down  the  hill  and  joined  his  com- 
panions. 

A  frightful  confusion  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the 
Mexicans.  They  scarcely  knew  what  they  were  doing 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  and  some  of  them  even 
drew  their  knives  against  one  another.  The  fatal  hour 
had  come  for  them  all. 

In  vain  repeated  discharges  of  musketry  were  poured 
into  the  Indians,  for,  guided  by  uncertain  hands,  they 
had  no  effect.  The  Apaches,  who  advanced  against 
their  enemies  with  lance  and  tomahawk  in  hand,  dis- 
dained even  to  reply. 

At  the  head  of  the  terrible  horsemen  who  dashed  into 
the  camp,  the  Blackbird  was  i-ecognisable  by  bis  tall 
stature,  and  his  motionless  right  arm ;  he  had  been 
tied  to  his  saddle,  in  order  to  lead  his  warriors,  and  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  carnage  of  his  enemies.  Com- 
pelled to  be  inactive  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter,  the 
ferocious  Indian  could  only  glut  his  revengeful  appetite 
by  trampling  under  foot  the  conquered  whites,  who 
were  dying  on  the  ground. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hatchet,  the  knife,  and  the  lance, 
had  accomplished  a  terrible  carnage.  The  corpses 
covered  the  earth.  Some  Mexicans  still  fought  with 
wild  courage  and  despair,  while  some  endeavoured 
to  escape.  It  was  difficult  however,  for  any  to  do  so, 
since  the  only  horses  remaining  in  the  camp  lay  on  the 
ground,  with  their  throats  cut,  by  the  side  of  their 
masters. 

However,  some  of  them  fled  away,  and  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  plain. 

Suddenly  the  few  who  fought  in  the  camp  6aw  with 
delight  two  cavaliers  riding  towards  them  at  full  speed. 

Some  of  the  fugitives  pined  them,  and  a  tierce  battle 
ensued  upon  the  plain. 

Vainly,  however,  one  of  the  horsemen,  whom  they 
could  not  recognise  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  struck 
down  an  enemy  at  every  blow,  with  a  hatchet  which  ho 
had  torn  from  an  Indian  ;  but  presently  a  troop  of 
hideous  savages  surrounded  him  on  all  sides. 

After  a  few  moments,  however,  one  of  the  horsemen 
took  a  prodigious  leap,  and  seemed  to  pass  over  the 
living  barrier  about  him,  and  disappeared  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  had  come. 

As  for  the  other  horseman,  yells  of  triumph  told  the 
remaining  adventurers  that  he  had  been  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  this  lamentable  drama. 
Every  instant  one  of  the  fugitives  scattered  over  the 
plain,  or  cne  of  the  few  adventurers  who  remained  in 
the  camp,  fell  under  an  Indian's  lance,  never  to  rise 
again. 

Soon  conquerors  and  conquered  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  firing  became  less  and  less  frequent. 

A  few  moments  after,  the  Indians,  who  had  pursued 
the  miserable  fugitives  returned  to  their  victorious 
companions,  holding  in  their  hands  the  scalps,  still 
dripping  with  blood. 

There  now  only  remained  of  Don  Stephen's  men  the 
few  who  had  contrived  to  escape  under  cover  of  the 
darkness ;  as  for  the  others,  all  were  dead  and  mutilated 
in  various  ways,  and  everyone  scalped. 

An  hour  after  the  end  of  this  bloody  combat,  the 


flame  of  the  fire  which  was  consuming  the  waggons  lit 
up  the  silent  and  deserted  plain. 

This  flame  showed  also  a  whito  prisoner  tied  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  a  group  of  Indians  yelling  around 
him. 

Seated  at  the  entrance  of  Don  Stephen's  tent,  the 
Blackbird  and  the  Antelope  seemed  like  two  spirits  of 
destruction  and  carnage. 

They  seemed  to  gloat  over  the  sombre  spectacle  of 
death,  and  their  ears  drank  in  with  delight  the  groans  of 
agony  which  escaped  the  wounded,  while  their  nostrils 
snuffed  up  the  nauseous  steams  of  blood. 

The  two  Indians  were  as  calm  as  if  they  had  never 
had  any  participation  in  the  fray. 

"What  does  the  Blackbird  hear  now?"  said  the 
Antelope. 

"Two  voices,"  replied  the  chief;  "that  of  the  fever 
which  burns  into  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  and  warns 
him  to  seek  the  medicine  man  of  his  tribe :  and  he 
hears  the  footsteps  of  the  three  warriors  of  the  north, 
who  are  flying,  and  the  voice  of  a  friend  saying  to  a 
wounded  chief, '  A  friend  will  take  in  hand  your  ven- 
geance.' " 

"Good!"  replied  the  Antelope;  "to-morrow  I  will 
be  upon  their  traces,  with  thirty  of  our  best  warriors." 
(2b  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  FIRST  GRIEF. 
"  Oh  !  call  my  brother  back  to  me, 
I  cannot  play  alone  j 
The  summer  comes,  with  flower  and  bee, — ■ 
Where  is  my  brother  gone  ? 

"  The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 
Across  the  sunbeam's  track : 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight, — 
Oh !  call  my  brother  back ! 
"  The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowers  we  sowed 
Abound  our  garden  tree, 
Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load  ;— 
Oh !  call  him  back  to  me ! " 
"  He  would  not  hear  my  voice,  fair  child ! 
He  may  not  come  to  thee ; 
The  face  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled, 
On  earth  no  more  thou'lt  see. 
"  A  rose's  brief  bright  life  of  joy, 
Such  unto  him  was  given  !— 
Go  !  thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy  1 
Thy  brother  is  in  Heaven." 

"And  has  he  left  the  birds  and  flowers? 
And  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 
Will  he  not  come  again  ? 
"  And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade, 
Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er  ? — 
Oh !  while  my  brother  with  me  played, 
Would  I  had  loved  him  more !  " 

Felicia  HiiiAKS. 


WOMAN  AT  HOME. 

Let  a  man  take  his  favourite  nuisance,  his  great  pet 
grievance  in  the  world,  his  most  disagreeable  occupation, 
and  then  compare  it  with  the  daily  bores  of  women. 
Perhaps  as  great  a  nuisance  as  men  have  to  go  through 
is  that  of  listening  to  prosy  speeches.  It  is  certainly  a 
horrible  bore  ;  but  what  is  it  to  having  a  hundred  times 
a  year  to  pronounce  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  cold 
mutton  ?  Then  all  the  troubles  of  servants  fall  upon 
the  mistress.  Most  masters  have  a  very  simple  plan  of 
dealing  with  their  domestics.  They  acquiesce  cheer- 
fully in  the  exactions  and  artifices  of  the  kitchen,  until 
some  day  they  suddenly  turu  round  and  cut  short  the 
servant's  career  by  instant  dismissal.  Women  cannot 
do  this.  They  have  to  watch  the  humours  and  fancies 
of  their  servants.  They  are  thrown  into  a  nervous 
despondency  if  the  nurse  looks  glum,  and  are  seriously 
anxious  and  restless  if  she  declines  veal  or  pork.  They 
are  more  intimately  connected  with  their  domestics 
than  men  are,  therefore,  much  more  afraid  of  what 
servants  will  think  and  say,  and  more  anxious  to  prove 
to  servants  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to 
behave  very  much  better.  Then,  again,  woman's  work 
is  always  going  on.  There  is  no  cessation  in  household 
calls.  The  consumption  of  everything,  the  chance  of 
waste,  the  probability  of  deception,  is  unceasing.  There 
are  no  rests  and  happy  blanks  in  this  routine  of  petty 
exertion.  Day  follows  day,  and  week  follows  week,  and 
the  same  wants  have  to  be  met  in  the  same  way.  Rooms 
are  always  getting  dirty ;  clothes  must  go  to  the  laundry 
every  week ;  there  is  no  period  when  tradesmen  have 
not  to  be  encountered  and  bills  to  be  paid.  And  for  all 
this  trouble  and  anxiety,  so  much  worse  than  any  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  men,  they  have  only  one  help  and 
consolation  denied  to  men — there  is  only  one  extra  sup- 
port which  they  have  to  hold  them  up.  They  have  the 
power  of  taking  pleasure  in  talking  about  domestic 
economy.  Terrible  as  it  is  to  go  through,  it  is  charming 
to  talk  about.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to  say  that  the 
pleasure  of  talking  about  housekeeping  counterbalances 
all  its  evils ;  but  still  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  house- 
keepers to  talk  over  their  troubles  with  each  other,  and 
we,  who  owe  so  much  to  them,  may  be  very  well  satisfied 
that  they  have  any  mitigation  of  their  lot.  But  to  keep 
house  well  requires  method,  tact,  and,  above  all, 
courage.  This  last  noble  quality  is  so  seldom  shown 
by  men  in  little  things,  that  the  absence  of  it  would 
alone  be  enough  to  prevent  their  doing  much  good  at 
home. — Saturday  L<; vieiv. 


THE  JESTER 

A  pail  of  milk  often  drinks  as  much  water  as  a  cow.  | 

A  Net  of  Trouble. — The  Washington  cabinet. 

How  do  we  kiiow  that  Noah  wore  gloves? — Because 
he  had  a  pair  of  kids  in  the  ark. 

If  a  woman  does  keep  a  secret,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
with  telling  effect. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  how  much  the  waist 
of  time  measures  round  ? 

Theke's  no  use  in  your  ever  taking  a  lazy  man  to 
task.    He  won't  perform  it,  if  you  do. 

A  returned  Californian  says  he  lived  for  ten  days  on 
the  broth  he  made  of  an  old  door-mat. 

"  I  am  bound  to  do  good,"  as  the  Bible  said,  on  re- 
ceiving its  coat  of  leather. 

A  Boston  spiritualist  has  discovered  that  cats  have 
souls.    Probably  their  heaven  is  the  mil!<y-wa3r. 

A  man  conscious  that  he  deserves  hanging  is  apt  to 
wear  his  cravat  loose — probably  from  a  thought  of 
suffocation. 

If  you  make  a  thing  perfectly  plain  and  simple  to  a 
man,  he  will  give  you  no  credit — he  will  think  he  knew 
it  before. 

Debts  are  troublesome;  but,  as  a  general  rule  in  1 
these  days,  they  don't  give  half  as  much  trouble  to 
debtors  as  to  creditors. 

A  contemporary  boasts  ffhat  he  "  can  stand  on  hia 
intellectual  capital."  We  suppose  he  means  that  he 
can  stand  on  his  head. 

The  method  most  in  repute  among  our  forefathers 
for  killing  time  was  to  kill  each  other ;  and  we  are  get- 
ting to  be  exceedingly  like  our  forefathers. 

The  wives  along  the  Mississippi  never  blow  up  their 
husbands.  They  leave  it  all  to  the  steamboats,  which 
are  sure  to  do  it  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  missionary  ever  being  lost, 
from  this  one  fact — they  always,  no  matter  where  they 
go,  leave  their  tracts  behind  them. 

If  anything  will  make  a  man  feel  "  juicy  about  the 
heart,"  it  is  to  talk  velvet  to  a  pair  of  sky-coloured  eyes 
in  a  clover  field.  Time — a  moonshiny  evening  in  Juno. 

Whoa. — "  I  say,  friend,  your  horse  is  a  little  contrary, 
isn't  he  ?" — "  No,  sir-ee !" — "  What  makes  him  stop, 
then  ?" — "  Oh,  he's  afraid  somebody  '11  say  '  whoa,'  and 
he  shan't  hear  it." 

A  "  Slino." — A  Yankee  paper  says,  that  when 
David  slew  Goliah  with  a  sling,  the  latter  fell  stone 
dead,  and  of  course  was  quite  astonished,  as  such  a 
thing  never  entered  his  head  before. 

A  fellow  about  to  strike  a  sick  man  for  calling  him  a 
Liar,  was  stopped  by  a  bystander  with  "  Shame !  would 
you  strike  a  sick  man?" — "Yes,"  was  the  chivalrous 
reply,  "  I'd  strike  a  dead  man  if  he  called  me  a  liar !" 

Preserving. — The  latest  advertisement  of  an  air- 
tight coffin  is,  that  it  protects  the  form  from  decom- 
position, "  and  can  be  retained  in  the  parlour  as  an 
elegant  piece  of  furniture,  without  any  annoyanco  ' 
whatever." 

Windy. — A  countryman  recently  came  to  the  city  to 
purchase  an  article  of  household  necessity,  and  in 
visiting  a  music  store,  observed  on  a  sign,  "  All  sorts  of 
wind  instruments  for  sale  here."  He  forthwith  stepped 
in  and  asked  for  upwir  of  bellows. 

Verdant  Green. — A  female  poet  remarks  that 
"  there's  an  emerald  region  in  every  heart."  Consider- 
ing the  greenness  of  divers  rhymesters,  both  male  and 
female,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  "  emerald  region  "  J 
is  more  generally  in  the  head. 

At  a  weekly  meeting,  a  straight-laced  and  most  ex-  1 
ernplary  deacon  submitted  a  report  in  writing  of  the  , 
destitute  widows  who  stood  in  need  of  assistance  from 
the  congregation.    "Are  you  sure,  deacon,"  asked 
another  solemn  brother,  "  that  you  have  embraced  alb 
the  widows  ?"    He  said  he  believed  he  had. 

Going. — A  queer-looking  customer  inserted  his  head  1 
into  an  auction  store,  and  lookiug  gravely  at  the  knight  j 
of  the  hammer,  inquired,  "  Can  I  bid,  sir  ?" — "  Cer-  ' 
tainly,"  replied  the  auctioneer,  "  you  can  bid." — "  Well,  j 
then,"  said  the  wag,  walking  olf,  "  I  bid  you  good-  \ 
night," 

Let  'em  Rip. — A  "  live  Yankee"  being  awakened  by 
the  captain  of  a  steamboat  with  the  announcement  that  , 
he  "  musn't  occupy  his  berth  with  his  boots  on,"  re- 
plied— "Oh,  the  bugs  won't  hurt  'em  much,  I  guess; 
they  are  an  old  pair — let  'em  rip !" 

Progressive. — A  new  mode  of  travelling  has  been 
invented,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  tardy  method 
of  railroads.  A  large  hollow  cannon  ball,  capable  of 
holding  eight  persons,  is  fired  from  a  gun  of  correspond- 
ing dimensions,  and  the  passengers  speedily  arrive  nt 
the  end  of  two  journeys  at  once. 

Cause  and  Effect. — "  I  '11  bet  a  trifle,"  said  old 
Meredith  to  his  better  half,  "  that  our  Giles  is  going 
crazy,  for  he  is  grinning  at  the  plough,  and  he  is  grin- 
ning at  the  barn,  and  he  is  grinning  at  the  table,  and 
he  is  grinning  to  himself  wherever  he  goes." — "  Pooh !" 
replied  the  old  woman ;  "  don't  you  know  he  got  a  love- 
letter  this  morning  ?" 

Significant  Inscription. — In  Chatham  churchyard 
is  a  stone  with  this  upon  it.  A  man  had  buried  two 
wives;  after  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  first,  was 
the  following: — "The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  In  a  few 
years  his  second  wife  died;  and  following  her  name  and 
age  is — "  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  i5e  heard  me,  and 
delivered  me  out  of  all  my  troubles." 
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The  poet  Rogers  once  observed  to  a  lad}-,  "  How  de- 
sirable it  is,  in  any  danger,  to  hare  presence  of  mind." 
— "  Yes,"  she  quickly  replied ;  "  but  I  would  rather 
hare  absence  of  body." 

Buxyixg  the  Bailiff. — It  is  related  of  the  elder 
Dumas,  who  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  writs 
of  seizure,  that  one  day  his  charity  was  invoked  in  aid 
of  the  interment  of  a  bailiff,  who  had  died  in  great  des- 
titution. Upon  being  informed  that  the  amount  neces- 
sary was  twenty-five  francs,  Dumas  pulled  fifteen 
Napoleons  from  his  pocket,  exclaiming — "  Twenty-five 
francs  to  bury  a  bailiff  ?  Take  all  I've  got,  and  bury 
twelve  of  them !" 

FACTS. 

Brazen  stop-cocks  do  not  crow ; 
(Fact,  perhaps,  you  didn't  know!) 
Railroad  sleepers  do  not  snore, 
(Ever  heard  of  that  before  ?) 
Running  water  has  no  feet ; 
(Wisdom  therein  can't  be  beat !) 
Standing  armies  often  move ; 
(Statement  yoa  must  quite  approve !) 
Jolly  tars  am't  always  merry ; 
(V ery  wise  reflection — very  !) 
Crinoline  the  boots  display, 
(Only  o'er  the  muddy  way !) 
jf  ow  my  wit  is  quite  run  out, 
(Fact  there  isn't  one  will  doubt !) 

EXCESSIVE  POLITENESS. 

The  Bev.  Bowland  Hill  was  always  annoyed  when 
there  happened  to  be  any  noise  in  the  chapel,  or  when 
anything  occurred  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
from  what  he  was  saying.  On  one  occasion,  about  three 
years  before  bis  death,  he  was  preaching  to  one  of  the 
largest  congregations  that  had  ever  assembled  to  hear 
nim.  In  the  middle  of  his  discourse  he  observed  a 
great  commotion  in  the  gallery.  For  a  time  he  took  no 
notice  of  it ;  bat  finding  it  increasing,  he  paused  in  his 
sermon,  and  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  the  con- 
fusion prevailed,  he  exclaimed — 

"What  is  the  matter  there?  Tho  devil  scem3  to 
have  got  among  yon  ?" 

A  plain,  country -looking  man  immediately  started  to 
his  feet,  and  addressing  Mr.  Hill  in  reply,  said — 

"No,  sir,  it  arn't  that  as  is  doing  on  it ;  it's  a  lady 
fainted;  and  she's  a  very  fat  on,  sir,  as  don't  seem 
likely  to  come  to  again  in  a  hurry." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  r"  observed  Mr.  Hill,  drawing 
his  band  across  his  chin ;  "  then  I  beg  the  lad/ s  pardon 
— and  the  devil's  too." 

mallooney's  mm. 

Pat  Mallooney  had  his  trunk  stolen.  The  thief  was 
brought  op,  and  the  old  man  took  his  stand  as  a  witness, 
and  the  judge  interrogated  him  as  to  tho  contents  of 
the  aforesaid  trunk. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  tho  judge,  abruptly,  "  what  was  in 
the  trunk  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  an  accent  modified 
by  long  residence  in  the  country,  "  well,  there  were 
some  clothes  and  some  holy  pictures." 

"  Holy  pictures !  holy  pictures  '.'  exclaimed  the  judge ; 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  holy  pictures  '<" 

"  Well,  nrst,  there  was  a  picture  of  Father  Matthew, 
who  introduced  temperance  into  Ireland  ;  perhaps  your 
honour's  hecrd  o'  him  i" 

■  Yes.  yes  ;  go  on  !" 

"And  then  there  was  a  picture  of  tho  blessed  St. 
Patrick,  who  banished  snakt3  from  Ireland  ;  perhaps 
your  honour's  heerd  o'  him  r" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  what  else '(" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
judge,  "  tlitTe  was  a  picture  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who 
came  on  earth  to  save  men  from  their  sins :  perhaps 
your  ltmvft/$  hierd  a'  him  V 

We  forbear  on  the  scene  which  followed. 

JIT  COVETING  BOOTS. 

It  was  a  cold  Sunday  in  January,  just  after  the  thaw, 
which  had  carried  off  nearly  all  the  snow. 

Jenny's  home  was  two  miles  off,  but  I  rigged  up  in 
my  best  Sunday  go-to-meeting?,  and  walked  over  there 
as  soberly  as  a  methodist  minister.  Now,  Jenny  had 
two  sisters  who  were  ns  wild  and  '  up-to-snufT'  critters 
as  you  could  comfortably  scare  up.  Well,  I  reached  the 
house,  and  of  course  was  invitco  in  by  the  gals.  Well, 
the  evening  passed  quickly  away,  and  the  family  retired, 
leaving  me  and  Jenny  by  the  old  fire-place  all  alone. 
Well,  as  I  had  on  my  thick  cowhide  boots,  and  they 
made  such  a  confounded  noise,  I  took  them  off  and 
carefully  set  them  in  the  entry-way,  so  I  could  grasp 
them  at  any  moment. 

Well,  tho  hours  sped  dreadful  quick— the  old  clock 
in  the  corner  struck  one,  then  two,  and  still  I  lingered  ; 
till  at  last,  taking  one  parting  kiss,  1  seized  my  hat  and 
glided  into  the  entry.  1  found  my  boots,  hut  thought 
they  felt  conf  mnded  heavy.  I  put  my  foot  into  the  leg 
of  one  and  tried  to  pull  it  on,  bnt  it  wouldn't  go — felt 
in  with  my  hand,  and  tctfcbed  something  hard  and  cold 
— Jerusalem  '. — there  was  them  ar  boots  half  full  of 

S  cautiously  opened  the  door,  took  the  boots  in  my 
hand — and — and  the  way  I  cut  stakes  for  home  was  a 
sin,  to  keep  my  feet  warm  ;  and  the  way  I  cussed  and 

Tnem  ar  p*»ky  g.»ls  saw  rny  boots,  filled  them  with 
water,  and  it  fr  <ze  as  s-ylid  as  a  log.  In  futur  I  was 
keerfat  to  keep  my  ryyts  on  my  feet,  and  my  hat  where 
I  wM  see  it. 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

ENIGMAS. 

Birds  Enigmatically  Expressed  : — 

a.  A  negro,  and  a  covering  for  the  head. 
6.  A  valuable  coin,  and  a  female  bird. 

c.  Something  less  than  the  whole,  and  the  upper  part 
of  a  slope. 

d.  A  brilliant  colour,  and  part  of  yourself. 

e.  A  nutritious  grain,  and  a  most  important  part  of 
the  head. 

/.  A  monarch,  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  and  a  female 
beheaded. 

g.  A  tempest,  and  a  farmyard  fowl. 

h.  A  showy  colour,  and  to  move  suddenly. 

i.  An  element,  and  a  member  peculiar  to  animals. 

j.  What  a  negro  calls  an  Englishman,  and  a  part  of 
the  neck. 

hieroglyphic  proverbs. 


AVI  Q  |  U 


round  game. 
A  Drawn  Game;  or,  You  are  a  mere  Goose. — In 
practising  this  pleasantry,  you  affect  to  tell  a  story,  and 
make  illustrative  marks  upon  a  piece  of  paper  or 
board,  as: — An  old  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  little 
round  cabin.  I  will  make  a  sketch  of  it  with  my  pencil, 
so  that  you  may  know  it.  Here  it  is:  O  This  cabin 
had  a  window  in  the  middle,  so:  o  On  one  side  was  a 
projecting  door,  which  I  shall  make  opposite  the  win- 
dow, thus:  =.  From  the  side  opposite  the  door  branched 
out  a  road,  bordered  on  one  side  with  a  hedge,  like  this  : 


This  road  terminated  in  a  large  pond ;  here  it  is : 


Herbs  grew  around  it,  which  I  mark  thus : 
\>^> 

One  night,  some  fierce  and  determined  robbers  came  to 
the  farther  end  of  this  pond.  The  old  woman  heard 
them,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  get  up,  and  sec 
what  was  the  matter.  The  old  people  crept  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  pond,  and  there  they  stopped. 
I  shall  represent  them  thus :  ||  ||  Each  one  held  out  a 
hand  to  keep  silence,  which  action  I  shall  make  thus : 

f  But  they  did  not  hear  anything;  for  the 

robbers  had  taken  fright,  and  run  away.  After  stand- 
ing out  in  the  cold  for  some  time  for  nothing,  tho  old 
man  said  to  his  wife,  "  Uo  along  back ;  you  are  a  mere 
goose." 

Ah  you  say  these  words,  hold  up  tho  paper,  or  board, 
on  which  you  have  been  drawing,  and  the  company  will 
sec  the  figure  of  a  goose  roughly  sketched,  thus: 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUS. 
A  river  in  India,  a  county  in  Ireland,  a  lake  in  North 
America,  a  town  in  Prussia,  a  range  of  hills  in  tho 
North  of  England,  and  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean; 
Tho  initials,  read  forwards,  will  givo  the  name  of  a 
country  in  Europe ;  and  the  finals,  read  backwards, 
tho  namo  of  its  capital. 


legerdemain. 

Wine  upon  Water.— Half  fill  a  glass  with  water, 
throw  a  bit  of  crumb  of  a  loaf  into  it,  about  the  size  of  a 
nut,  pour  some  wine  lightly  on  the  bread,  and  you  will 
see  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  the  wine 
floating  at  the  top  of  it. 

To  Suspend  a  Needle  in  the  Air  by  Magnetism.— 
Place  a  magnet  on  a  stand,  to  raise  it  a  little  above  the 
table ;  then  bring  a  small  sewing-needle,  containing  a 
thread,  within  a  little  of  the  magnet,  keeping  hold  of 
the  thread,  to  prevent  the  needle  from  attaching  itself 
to  the  magnet.  The  needle,  in  endeavouring  to  fly  to 
the  magnet,  and  being  prevented  by  the  thread,  will 
remain  curiously  suspended  in  the  air,  like  Mahomet's 
coffin. 

Hoar-frost  made  to  order.— Place  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mary, or  any  other  garden  herb,  in  a  glass  jar,  so  that 
when  it  is  inverted  the  stem  may  be  downwards,  and 
the  sprig  supported  by  the  sides  of  the  jar ;  then  put 
some  benzoic  acid  upon  a  piece  of  hot  iron,  so  that  the 
acid  may  be  sublimed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  white 
vapour.  Invert  the  jar  over  the  iron,  and  leave  the 
whole  untouched  until  the  sprig  be  covered  by  the  sub- 
limed acid  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  hoar-frost. 

To  Astonish  a  Large  Party.— With  some  lyeopo- 
dium,  powder  the  surface  of  a  large  or  small  vessel  of 
water ;  you  may  then  challenge  anyone  to  drop  a  piece 
of  money  into  the  water,  and  that  you  will  get  it  with 
the  hand  without  wetting  your  skin.  The  lycopodium 
adheres  to  the  hand,  and  prevents  its  contact  with  the 
water.  A  little  shake  of  the  hand,  after  the  feat  is  over, 
will  dislodge  the  powder. 

How  to  make  Eggs  dance.— Boil  an  egg  hard,  and 
break  off  a  little  piece  of  the  shell  at  either  end ;  then 
thrust  in  a  quill  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  sealed  at 
each  end.  As  long  as  the  egg  is  warm  it  will  continue 
to  dance. 

charade. 

My  first  on  the  table  at  dinner  is  seen ; 
My  second  is  part  of  the  name  of  a  queen ; 
My  third  is  a  sharp  interjection  of  pain  ; 
And  in  musical  circles  my  whole  does  obtain. 
Dublin.  W.  B.  M. 


ANSWERS— No.  11. 

conundrums. 

1.  Addle-laid  (Adelaide). 

2.  The  one  that's  Simla. 

3.  When  he's  drawing  a  little  duck. 

4.  A  tea-trait. 

5.  Because  she's  a  fay  at  it. 
C.  Mussels. 

7.  Because  thoy  are  the  least  bare-faced. 

8.  Bccauso  they  reduce  the  fare. 

transpositions. 
1.  Don  (nod). — 2.  Ebro  (robe). — 3.  Loch  Earn. — 4. 
Mary  (army). — 5.  Bute  (tube). — G.  Koine  (more). — 7. 
Elba  (bale).  A.  Bertram. 

rl  ZZLES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PARTIES. 

1.  Time. — 2.  Strength  ;  Ideality. — 3.  Disproporion- 
ableness.— 4.  Ear,  are,  era,  rac,  aer  (Latin  for  air),  Eea 
(8  river). — 5.  Brandy,brand, bran,  van,  an, a. — 6.  Herein; 
he,  her,  here,  ere,  rein,  in. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ENIGMA. 

1.  Hungcrford. — 2.  Elgin.— 3.  Bavaria. — 4.  Bethel.— 
5.  Ingolotadt. — 0'.  Douro. — 7.  Erncc. — 8.  Salamis.  The 
initials  of  which  form  "  Hebrides ;"  and  the  finals,  back- 
wards, "  Scotland." 

ARITHMETICAL  rUZZLE. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  as  its  title  indicates,  is 
founded  on  the  properties  of  the  magic  square.  To  form 
a  magic  square  with  the  nine  digits,  the  mid  number, 
5,  is  taken  for  the  centre,  thus — 

2      7  0 

9      5  1 

4      3  8 

Theso  nine  figures,  added  together,  make  43.  Then, 
if  45  give  five  for  a  centre,  what  will  842  (I he  ages  of 
the  nine  guests)  give?  It  gives  38.  The  square  will 
then  be — 

35      40  30 

42      38  31 

37      3G  41 

The  Indies,  individually,  being  younger  than  any  of  tho 
gentlemen,  tho  respective  age  of  each  will  be  34,  35, 
30,  37 — consequently,  tho  youngest  gentleman's  age 
will  bo  38.  and  the  place  he  stood  in  tho  square  the 
centre.  Tho  lines  or  diagonals  of  the  square,  added  to- 
gether, make  111;  deduct  this  from  the  young  gentle- 
man's age,  and  70  will  remain,  which  is  the  innkeeper's 
ago.  To  give  each  lady  a  partner,  so  that  tho  united 
ages  of  each  couple  will  also  bo  tho  innkeeper's  age, 
tako  the  youngest  lady  and  the  oldest  gentleman,  thus — 

34  35  30  37 
12      41      40  39 


70  70 


70 
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THE  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  KNIFE; 

Oil,  HOW  THE  NOKTU  11RAUANDLKS  SET  TLB  THEIR 
DISPUTES. 

The  scene  was  a  drinking-house,  in  which  a  number  of 
Meyery  farmer.-,  were  assembled.  Among  them  was  the 
well-known  Aric  Krarnpe. 

Suddenly  he  jumped  up,  drew  his  broad,  p.dni-handled 
knife  out  of  the  sheath, aud  stuek  the  point  in  the  table. 
That  was  the  sign  for  a  challenge  to  tho  knife,  which 
was  formerly  carried  by  afl  farmers  in  the  At every  in 
their  trousers  pocket. 

The  whole  room  rose ;  the  glasses  were  knocked  off 
the  table,  the  chairs  were  upset,  and  they  all  jostled  one 
another,  tu  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

"  Pull  it  out,  if  you  have  a  heart  iu  your  body!" 
shouted  Aric,  addressing  a  youth  named  Hurbert. 

That  I  would  dare  do,"  answered  Hurbert,  calmly, 
"  if  it  were  not  a  shame  and  a  sin." 

"  Well  said,  my  boy !"  said  his  father,  patting  him  on 
'lis  back.    "  Come — we  are  going  home." 

"  Pull  it  out!"  Aric  shouted  again,  striking  the  table 
wildly  with  his  fist.  "Only  touch  it  with  your  linger! 
To-day  I  must  have  your  blood — to-day  we  must  settle 
old  accounts !" 

"  No,  no;  my  son  cannot  have  harmed  you,  Krarnpe, 
and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  settle,"  said  Mat  bias; 
and,  as  he  was  afraid  of  accidents,  be  took  Hurbert's 
arm,  and  hastily  left  the  inn. 

"  You  are  right  to  make  yourself  scarce,"  grinned 
Krarnpe  after  both  father  aud  son.  "  It  would  take 
quite  another  uliap  than  a  common  grazier  to  touch  Aric 
from  the  Schaus'  knife !" 

'"  Listen — 1  tako  his  part!"  shouted  a  young  farmer, 
as  ho  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  drawing  the 
knife  out  of  the  table. 

"  I  have  nothing  against  you,"  said  Krarnpe,  in  a 
milder  tone. 

"And  if  I  told  you  that  Lombaut  i3  my  friend?" 
shouted  the  young  farmer,  striking  his  chest  with  his 
list. 

"  What  do  I  care?"  said  Krarnpe,  mockingly. 

"  And  if  I  told  you  that  I  hold  him  for  a  bad  fellow 
who  crosses  my  friend  p"  continued  the  farmer. 

"  Give  me  my  knife,'"  replied  Aric  ;  and  a  fearful  lead- 
colour  spread  over  his  face. 

These  words  were  followed  by  a  terrible  noise  and 
great  excitement.  The  mistress  of  the  Avcnd  and  the 
servant — ono  with  her  apron,  the  other  with  her  hands 
before  her  face — ran  out  of  the  door  screaming,  as  if 
some  one  had  been  after  them  with  the  knife,  as  live  or 
six  peaceable  customers  jumped  out  of  the  window,  not 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  tight,  with  which  justice  might 
probably  afterwards  meddle.  There  therefore  remained 
in  the  iuu  no  one  but  the  fighters,  and  about  ten  farmers, 
all  well  up  to  these  sort  of  fights,  but  at  the  moment  so 
much  intoxicated  with  wine,  that  not  one  of  them  was 
in  a  state  to  calculate  the  results  of  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  some  one  ran  out  and 
closed  the  shutters,  as  the  landlord  brought  in  half-a- 
dozen  caudles,  to  show  suilieieut  light  when  the  tight 
was  going  on.  AfLer  which,  chairs  uud  {tables  were 
shoved  against  the  wall,  and  two  broad  chalk-lines  were 
drawn  on  the  floor.  These  were  the  boundaries,  drawn 
about  three  feet  apart.  Then  a  stout  oak  stick  was 
handed  to  Krarnpe,  and  another  of  the  same  thickness 
to  his  antagonist. 

The  stick  served  as  shield;  the  fighter  held  it  in  his 
loft  hand,  aud  used  it  to  fend  off  the  steel  of  las  oppo- 
nent. Iu  many  villages  the  stick  was  not  in  use ;  there, 
where  it  was  in  vogue  they  were  called  cowards,  and 
unworthy  to  enter  the  arena  with  a  thoroughbred  fighter. 
However  this  may  be,  in  tlm  Hese  tho  stick  was  used ; 
and,  thanks  to  this  preventative,  less  accidents  hap- 
pened there  than  elsewhere. 

The  young  farmer  drew  his  knife  out  of  the  sheath, 
examined  the  blade  to  see  if  it  was  tight  in  the  handle, 
and  fried  on  the  oak  stick  to  see  if  it  was  sharp  set; 
after  this  he  placed  his  left  foot  on  the  chalk  line  which 
was  drawn  across  tho  floor,  and  said  shortly,  but  with 
firmness,  that  ho  was  ready.  Aric  Kraiupe  .did  the 
same,  and  tho  farmers  congregated  in  a  circle  round  the 
narrow  arena. 

A  deadly  stillness'  reigned  in  the  room;  tho  two 
fighters  stood,  their  feet  placed  on  tho  line,  the  stick 
raised  on  high,  aud  (he  broad  knife  in  the  right  band, 
ready  to  hit  each  other.  A  moment  they  stood  there 
motionless  as  two  statues,  their  liery  glances  were  fixed 
steadily  on  each  other  as  if  to  read  in  each  other's  eyes 
what  movement  they  should  make  with  the  tcrrilde 
■weapon  which  threatened  each  other's  beads.  Aric 
Krarnpe,  with  hi  >  gi'gautte  frame,  was  terrible  to  behold ; 
as  strong  as  he  was  bulky,  he  was  known  as  a  person 
who  went  to  work  with  tho  greatest  darin",  and  there- 
fore generally  returned  home  from  tho  arena  a  victor. 
But  what  failed  him  that  night  was  his  well-known 
coolness,  with  which  he  was  known-  to  daunt  the  most 
r.gile  and  most  daring  lighter,  Yes,  something  ex- 
traordinary must  have  passed  in  his  mind,  for  iiiswidy 
trembled,  aud  bis  knife  did  not  seem  to  bi  fast  in  his 
hand.  It  was  not  fear  . that  mastered  him,  but  sheer 
passion  to  aven^o  the  insult  done  him. 

The  young  farmer  was  a  small  man  in  comparison 
to  Aric  Kramri;  bat  his  Wrorvd  sko'iidcr;  rait  largo 
fisls  bore  witness  to  his  extraordinary  strength. 


That  ho  was  at  least  a  foot  less  than  his  antagonist  was 
a  disadvantage,  for  the  uplifted  arm  of  Krarnpe  could 
easily  command  liis  bead,  an  advantago  on  which  the 
witnesses  had  already  passed  observations,  but  which 
in  the  eyes  of' the  young  farmer  appeared  of  .too  little 
significance  to  care  about.  His  foot  stood  firm  as  a 
rock  on  the  chalk  line,  and  his  knife  glistened  im- 
movably in  his  hand. 

"  Is  this  going  to  last  any  longer  ?"  said  the  farmers, 
who  impatiently  stood  looking  at  the  threatening  but 
immovable  attitude  of  the  fighters. 

"  Soon  the  men  of  tho  law  will  be  hero  to  separate 
you,"  a  second  remarked. 

"Listen,"  said  a  third,  "a  beginning  must  bo  made; 
I  shall  clap  my  hands  thrice,  and  at  the  third  time  you 
begin.    Attention !  ' 

He  beat  his  hands  together,  once — twice — thrice! 
and  at  the  last  beat  both  knives  rose  threateningly. 
Krarnpe  had  a  diabolical  smile  on  his  face  as  his  knife, 
on  tho  first  movement,  missed  his  antagonist's  ear  by  a 
pin's  breadth. 

"  That  was  almost  a  hit,"  said  the  young  farmer,  very 
quietly,  as  if  a  fly  had  flown  past  his  head ;  and  when 
Aric  again  tried  to  maim  him,  and  to  give  him  a 
ridiculous  appearance  for  life,  he  added — "That  was 
less  luckily  aimed,  my  boy;  take  care — as  you  have  a 
design  on  my  cars — I  perhaps  might — cut  your — nose 
off  your  face." 

The  farmers  who  were  standing  round  began  to  laugh 
at  tho  words,  which  t  he  farmer  uttered  in  such  a  mocking 
and  aggravating  tone,  that  Krarnpe  ground  his  teeth, 
and  lost  all  self-control  with  rage. 

"  So !  but  for  my  stick — you  had — hit  my  shoulder," 
observed  the  farmer,  laughing,  skilfully  warding  off  the 
knife  of  his  antagonist;  "quietly,  my  boy — don't  vex 
yourself — you  lose  your  presence  of  mind — and  " 

"  Hold !  cried  the  farmers  all.  "  Krarnpe,  your  foot 
is  over  the  lino  !" 

Indeed,  ho  was  so  treacherous  that  he  cared  little 
how  he  attacked  bis  antagonist,  and  had  gradually,  aud 
unobserved,  advanced  his  foot  the  better  to  attain  his 
aim. 

"That  was  a  dishonourable  trick!"  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses cried.  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Krarnpe !" 

A  general  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  plainly  showed 
that  this  degrading  observation,  applied  to  Krarnpe,  was 
well  fouuded. 

The  fight  was  interrupted,  but  recommenced  on  both 
sides  with  redoubled  vigour,  after  Krampo  had  mut- 
tered some  unconnected  words  by  way  of  excuse. 

The  knives  again  shone  on  high,  and  grated  forcibly 
againstthe  oak  sticks  which,  on  both  sides,  were  ready 
to  ward  off  the  threatening  steel. 

Suddenly  a  shout  arose  from  the  farmers.  The  knife 
of  Aric  Krarnpe,  evading  the  stick  of  the  farmer,  pene- 
trated to  the  shoulder,  and  came  downwards  along  the 
arm. 

"  Hold  !"  shouted  the  farmers,  comingbetween  them. 

"  Don't  alarm  yourselves,"  said  the  young  farmer, 
laughing  ;  "  my  jacket  is  a  little  the  worse,  but  not  my 
arm.    Let  us  go  on." 

Aric  frothed  at  the  mouth  with  vexation  and  wrath, 
and,  speechless,  ho  recommenced  tin;  fight. 

"  Why — are  you  so  devilish  vexed?"  said  the  phleg- 
matic farmer,  as  time  after  time  he  grazed  past 
Krarape's  face.  "  Can  I  help  it — if  you  were  jilted  to- 
day ?" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  last  words  when  he 
sprang  a  couple  of  steps  backwards,  to  place  himself 
out  of  reach  of  his  adversary. 

"  You  are  a  dishonourable  rascal,  Krarnpe  !"  bo  cried, 
turning  pale,  and  looking  at  hup  with  disdain.  "  You 
thrust  at  my  heart !" 

"  That's  not  true,"  replied  Krarnpe,  with  a  diabolical 
smile. 

"  It  is  truo !"  was  shouted  from  all  sjdes,  raising 
their  fists  threateningly  against  him.  "  You  thrust  at 
him  like  a  murderer !' 

"  Cut,  but  do  not  thrust!"  cried  one. 

"  He  who  thrusts  is  a  murderer  !"  cried  another. 

"  And  acts  against  all  existing  customs,"  shouted  a 
third. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  tailing  one  another— — " 
"But  only  to  give  a  cut." 

''What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  farmer,  who  had 
totally  regained  his  former  coolness.  "  What  do  you  want 
— to  murder,  or  to  light  according  to  existing  custom  ?" 

"  Let  us  give  over,"  said  Krarnpe.  "  You  seek  eva- 
sions." 

"  No,  not  give  over,"  answered  bis  antagonist ;  "  but 
likewise  no  false  tricks.  Ho  you  hear  ?  Are  you  ready  ? 
jOne— two— three !"  /\ 

The  knives  again  gli -toned  through  the  room. 
Krampo  made  a  terrible  effort,  and  aimed  a  cut  at  the 
farmer's  head  with  so  much  force,  that  his  knife  stuck 
in  tho  slick  of  his  adversary.  * 

"  If  I  wished  to  play  false,"  ho  said,  taking  a  step 
backwards,  "  I  could  easily,  uud  just  as  I  choose,  cut 
your  ears  or  nose  off ;  but  no,  I  will  five  you  a  chance. 
There,  take  your  knife  back."' 

"Nobly  done."  cried  cue  of  the  f.-irnysrs.  "Thus  I 
like  to  see  the  Meyery  lads!" 

Kr.ini>x>  bit  bis  lips  till  they  blpd,  aud  wiped  away  a 
'.:xc  for  sLteor  vesatioa.     ut .    .  T 
,     A?..i:-.!"  shouted  erf"  cf  the  v,itheVsVs.  "  ^etouon  ! 
dh:—t-:vc— three:" 


Tho  just-interrupted  battle  recommenced. 

"The  deuce! — you  go  to  work  like  a  maniac,"  the 
farmer  said,  mockingly.  "You  have  lost — your  self- 
control.  Tako  care !  There !  he  points  his  knife  again 
— at  my  heart !" 

"  You  lie !"  roared  his  adversary. 

"  Speaking  and  fighting  at  tho  same  time  is  danger- 
ous," replied  the  farmer.  "  That  I  can  do— but  not  you. 
There!  you  thrust  again!  Oh,  you  dishonourable 
fellow !    This  must  end  !" 

At  the  same  moment  his  pocket-knife  glistened  above 
the  head  of  Aric  Krarnpe,  who  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and 
jumped  as  suddenly  backwards  as  if  a  strong  steel 
spring  had  driven  him  back.  He  had  a  deep  wound, 
which  commenced  at  the  side  of  his  left  eye,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  his  chin,  and  from  which  tho  blood 
dripped  down  on  tho  ground. 

The  fight  was  over;  tho  young  farmer,  who  was  as 
cool  as  when  he  first  placed  his  foot  on  the  chalk  line, 
wiped  the  blade  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  put 
it  into  the  leather  sheath,  as  if  nothing  remarkable  bad 
happened. 

"  Can  I  render  any  assistance  ?"  ho  asked,  casting  his 
eye  on  his  conquered  enemy,  who  was  being  seated  in  a 
chair  by  two  of  the  witnesses,  a  third  throwing  water 
iu  his  face. 

"  You  ha  d  bettor  tako  a  little  rest,"  answered  one  of 
the  farmers ;  "  are  you  not  tired  ?" 

"Not  much,"  said  the  farmer,  laughing.  "I  hope  I 
have  not  hit  him  in  the  eye  ?  I  should  be  sorry  for  that, 
as  I  only  wanted  to  give  him  a  small  scratch.' 

"  No,  his  eye  is  unhurt,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  Krampo 
has  fainted  quite  away;  see  how  the  wound  bleeds." 

'•' That  will  do  him  no  harm,"  said  the  farmer,  exa- 
mining the  deathly  pale,  cut  face  of  his  antagonist; 
"  with  a  piece  of  sticking-plaister  and  a  bandage  you  can 
easily  close  the  wound.' 

One  of  the  farmers,  who  contended  he  had  seen  just 
such  a  similar  cut,  said  the  farmer  was  right.  The 
wound  was  held  close  together  with  the  fingers,  while  a 
young  farmer,  who  appeared  to  be  no  novico  in  the  art, 
had  apiece  of  pitch  melted,  and  spread  it  on  a  piece  of 
lint.  With  this  plaister  he  attached  the  several  parts 
again  together,  and  held  them,  by  means  of  a  long 
bandage  bound  several  times  round  tho  head,  tight  in 
their  place. 

This  artifice  of  the  young  Hcsener  succeeded  to  per- 
fection ;  the  blood  left  off  flowing  at  once.  A  few 
minutes  later  Aric  Krarnpe  opened  his  eyes,  and  became 
conscious  again. 

"There's  my  band!"  said  the  young  farmer,  in  a 
generous  tone ;  "  nil  is  dono ;  will  you  tako  it  P" 

"  Well  done  of  a  Meyery  farmer !"  said  one  of  tho 
crowd. 

"  I  have  nothing  against  Krnmpe,"  said  the  farmer ; 
"  everything  must  out ;  and  although  we  were  a  short 
time  ago  not  very  partial  to  one  another,  wo  are  now 
again  friends.    There's  my  hand !" 

On  the  general  approval,  the  son  of  the  Schan.3  could 
not  refuse  the  friendship  proffered ;  a  moment  he  seemed 
to  consider,  and  it  could  easily  be  seen  his  revengeful 
heart  did  not  share  in  the  reconciliation. 

He  shut  his  eyes,  not  to  see  his  enemy;  he  lifted  his 
hand  slowly,  and  laid  it  in  his  conqueror's. 

The  latter  immedia  tely  ordered  a  conplo  of  bottles  of 
wine,  as  if  to  affix  a  stamp  to  the  concluded  peace,  and 
went  out,  with  a  hearty  "  good  evening." 

C.  Recklaw. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

Delicacy  is  to  the  affections  what  grace  is  to  beauty. 

Every  man  prefers  virtue,  when  there  i3  not  some 
strong  incitement  to  transgress  its  precepts. 

DiiATii  has  consigned  many  a  man  to  fame,  when  a 
longer  life  would  have  consigned  him  to  infamy. 

There  is  a  vile  audacity,  which  knows  fear  only  from 
a  bodily  cause — none  from  the  awe  of  shame. 

Ix  good  society,  we  are  required  to  do  obliging 
things  to  one  another  ;  iu  genteel  society,  wo  are  re- 
quired only  to  say  them. 

All  false  practices  and  affectations  of  knowledge  are 
more  odious  to  God,  and  deserve  to  bo  so  to  men,  than 
any  want  or  defect  of  knowledge  can  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  people  understand  their 
ignorance,  for  it  requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it; 
and  therefore  he  that  can  perceive  it  hath  it  not. 

Death  is  the  condition  of  our  creation;  it  is  a part 
of  us,  aud,  wbiht  we  endeavour  to  evade  it,  we  avoid 
ourselves. 

There  i.s  nothing  too  liltlo  for  so  little  a  creature  as 
man.  It  is  by  studying  liltlo  things  that  we  attain  the 
groat  art  of  having  as  little  misery  and  as  much  hap- 
piness as  possible. 

Of  all  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  exacts  tho 
hardest  service,  arid  pays  the  bitterest  wages.  Its 
service  is,  to  watch  the" success  of  our  enemies;  its 
wages,  to  be  sure  of  it. 

TiiE  pleasures  of  the  world  are  deccij  ful ;  they  promise 
nioie  than  they'  give.  They  trouble  us  iu  seeking  (hem, 
they  do  not  satisfy  us  when  puiiCLsint;  them,  and  they 
maUc  us  despair  m  losing  Ihun. 

-Ian  is  placed  in  ibis  world  as  a  spectator;  wneAliO 
is  tired  of  wohdeajing  at  all  tho  novelties  about,  him,  afld 
not  till  then',  does  he  desire  to  bo  made  acVmojutad  v.  ifl, 
the  causes  that  create  thceo  wonders. 


HOME  HINTS. 

TYood  ashes  and  common  salt,  wet  with  water,  will 
stop  the  cracks  in  a  store,  and  prevent  the,  smoke  from 
escaping. 

Rain-spots  may  be  removed  from  eh  by  eare&Hy 
spon-»ine;  the  article  all  over  witii  cold  water,  and  hang- 
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rrEE-aiAnxs. — Mis  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
-Watrjn  water,  and  use  it  a3  a  soap  on 
ains  which  Lave  been  on  t'.-.e  material 
few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine  to  the 


olish  Glass. — Cat  some  brown  paper  into  very 
email  bit*,  so  as  to  go  with  ease  into  the  decanters; 
then  cot  a  few  pieces  of  soap  very  small,  and  put  some 
water,  milk-warm,  into  the  decanters,  upon  the  soap 
and  piper;  put  in  also  a  lictle  pearlesh.  By  well  work- 
ing thia  about  in  the  decanterj  it  will  take  off  the  rust 
of  the  win*  and  jive  the  ghus  a  line  polish. 
To  Oimrx  Fr.owsits  fkoh  Bulbous  Eoots  in 
W5SK3. — Put  quick-lime  into  a  flower-put  until 
ier  more  than  half-fall ;  fill  up  with  good  earth, 
rar  br.ibs  in  the  usual  manner.  Keep  the  earth 
damp.  The  heat  given  out  by  the  lime  will 
ri£u  the  eari'i,  which  will  temper  i:s  fierceness, 
this  i.Tanner  beautiful  llowers  may  bo  obtained 


I  work  of  spectacles  should  fit  comfortably  to  the  head, 
I  and  be  of  such  fond  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  each  lens 
I  exactly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  eye  it  is  intended 
'  to  cover.  Tho  endless  variations  met  with  in  the  width 
between  the  eyes,  the  total  width  of  the  face,  and  the 
form  of  the  nose,  render  it  frequently  dinicult  to  suit 
an  individual  out  of  even  a  very  large  stock.  Convex 
spectacles,  being  used  for  viewing  near  objects,  may 
generally  be  placed  lower  down  upon  the  wearer's  nose 
than  those  used  by  short-sighted  persons,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  up  their  heads  iu  an  awkward  manner, 
unless  the  glasses  rest  naturally  in  such  a  position  as  to 
enable  them  to  see  distant  objects  with  tho  head  erect. 
Thia  is  accomplished  by  having  the  bridge  between  the 
glasses  nearly  on  a  line  joining  their  centres.  The  oviri 
form  is  usually  preferred  for  the  lenses,  because  it  allows 
most  room  for  the  motion  of  the  eye  m  a  lateral  direc- 
tion, without  giving  unnecessary  weight. 
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il  Drowning. — Any  human 
resence  of  mind  to  clasp  the 
id  tarn  *';0  taec  toward  the 
ud  iu  perfect  ^lfecy  iu  toler- 
■dee?  there,  no  matter  how 
ime  the  better,  this  weather, 
im,  yon  would  escape  Jrown- 
La  deep  water,  you  have  only 
jty  pite'aer — let  your  mouth 
our  heavy  head,  be  the  high- 
?  safe.  But  thrnst  np  one  of 
ivn  yon  go — turning  up  the 


ja  Beer. — Pack  your  beef  close 

into  the  barrel ;  the  r 

i  take  3  ounees  of  saltnetre,  10  lbs. 

of  ealt,  and  twelve  o 

uarts  of  water  for  every  100  lbs.  of 

beef.  Put  these  into 

your  kettle,  and  boil  nntil  well  dis- 

solved.   Then  poar 

boiling  hot  upon  the  beef;  covor 

the  barrel  close  to  k 

eep  in  tii e  steam,    ff  yon  want  to 

dry  any  porti  jn,  yo 

a  can  take  it  out  of  the  brine  in 

forty-ehrht  hours,  a 

id  bang  np.    In  the  spring,  take 

o-i\  the  beef  and  clen 

nse  the  brine,  adding  one-half  the 

original  quantity  of 

salt  and  saltpttrc,  and  as  mach 

water  a*  will  cover  t 

.*  beet  when  repacked,  letting  the 

brine  stand  until  col 

1  before  \>  >uriu','  it  on  the  beef. 

CofTBK  \y  Dufa 

«. — Dr.  Mosery  observes,  in  his 

treatise  on  coffee,  th 

at  tho  great  mo  of  the  article  in 

il  supposed  t 

o  have  abated  the  prevalence  of  the 

grarel.    In  tho  Frc 

ach  colonics,  where  coffee  is  more 

11 -ted  than  in  the  En 

glub,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  where 

it  is  tbe  principal  be 

vcrajfv,  not  only  the  goal,  but  the 

gravel  is  scarcely  kn 

iv.n.    Dr.  f'aur  relates,  ai  an  ex- 

traordinary  initiate 

of  tho  effects  of  coffee  on  gout,  the 

case  of  Dr.  Dav.-raa 

,  who  was  attacked  with  tho  gout 

at  *Jm  a/e  ol  twenty- 

fivj,  and  U  <l  it  sovorely  till  he  was 

upward  of  fifty,  with 

chalk  stones  in  the  joints  of  his 

i.\no,<  and  feet:  but 

for  four  veaM  preceding  the  time 

when  the  accoont  of  his  ose  had  been  criveu  to  Dr. 
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ie  had  by  advice  used 

ilKAis. —  Let  the  sub- 
mcwhat  parboiled,  the 
.  Then  put  the  meat 
ressel  with  broth,  and 
must  be  made  a  small 
let  the  tin  vessel  thus 
.  heated  to  the  bojliiijr- 
of  tho  meat ;  the  hole 
h  solder,  while  the  air 
it  then  be  allowed  to 


ds  of  animal  food  may  bo  prc- 
lef,  mutton,  real,  and  ponltry, 

ClAl  t,tt. — Tb«?che?ipHTi^et*cle? 
...;  they  are  merely  cast,  and 

icts,  so  that  they  inj  ire  rather 
of  the  wearer:-'.  Tbone  called 
rnly  sncb,  are  mnch  harder,  and 
as  to  be  perfectly  crystalline, 
oy  kind.  In  the  long  run,  it  is 
1  to  use  sncb,  and  to  %Oj  to  a  re- 
will  change  the  glasses  as  often 
irovided  they  do  not  quite  salt, 
•otachjs  is  a  problem  which  lias 
>  advis*  the  choice  of  liioso  only 
iic  ctcj.  an  !  never  tbo«<o  of  a 


SKATING  SONG. 

JIeerit.y,  merrily  glide  away, 
Onward,  and  onward  ever; 
Swift  as  the  zephyr  winds  that  play 

Over  the  fiossn  river; 
The  sky  is  clear  as  the  ice  heneath, 
The  winds  with  dilighliai  freshness  breathe, 
As  wo  sail  along, 
With  shout  aud  song, 
Over  the  frozen  vivcr. 

Cheerily,  cheerily  all  unite, 

Shoating  the  merry  chorus ; 
Our  hearts  are  fre;,  and  our  footsteps  ligtt 

As  the  buds  which  arc  passing  o'er  us. 
The  white-breasted  snow-l)ird,  wild  aud  frc;, 
So  high  that  its  form  we  can  scarcely  S06, 
Sweeps  through  the  air 
W ith  as  lictle  care 
As  wo,  with  our  laughing  chorus. 

Lan-rhingly,  laughingly,  full  of  inirtb, 

We  glide  o'er  the  frozen  waters; 
And  scarcely  seem  to  touch  ice-earth— 

Wc  are  Uue  Atalanta's  daughters. 
Oh !  wc  lovo  tha  glorioas  exercise, 
And  the  frozen  biessiat'  dearly  prize; 
Wc  will  skate  t  ill  dark 
In  our  splendid  park, 
Over  tho  fio'/.ea  waters. 

At  hist  we  mu3t  part,  and  end  our  sport, 

For  the  daylight  now  is  waning ; 
But  ladles  have  lenrncd  that  it  is  their  forto 

To  skate  while  there's  ice  remaining. 
And  though  now  we  go,  wo  will  Come  again, 
To  enjoy  much  move  than  tongue  or  pen 
Can  ever  express 
Of  happiness 
As  we  glide  o'er  the  frozen  river. 


■  0/1/. 


in  the 
frame- 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Wagbs  or  Memhkrs  of  P.vkli.'.mext.  —  In  the 
archives  of  the  corporation  of  Guildford,  in  Burro,",  is 
an  ancient  mannseript  called  "Tho  Blnek  Book,"  in 
which  n  recorded  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  tho  re- 
presentatives of  the  borough,  who  attended  tho  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Westminster,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
Edward  III.  They  ftayed  there  twenty-eight  day*,  for 
which  they  were  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  twelvo- 
pence  per  day.  Tho  expenses  of  tho  burgesses,  Walter 
Wldeland  and  Roger  liiinibard,  at  tho  Parli  ament  held 
in  the  thirty-seventh  Edward  ill.,  amounted  in  all  to 
'J  4  4b.;  and  having  receivod  a  payment  in  part,  of 
8  '-.  Oil,  on  tho  Sunday  after  tho  fostivai  of  Oorpus 
I '  iristi,  they  madn  a  donation  to  the  county  of  13s.  4d. 
for  the  repair  ot  tlie  Shire  Hall. 

Cei,Ei;i<ui.D  Smokkhs.— On  the  evening  of  his  first 
return  frum  tho  i'i-niusuhi,  Wellington  ma  induced  to 
j  nn  the  circhs  of  smoker*  at  tho  hotel  in  Portsmouth, 
at  which  ho  put  up  for  the  night,  and  at  which  the 
Da]f0  of  Cumberland  and  tome  field  oilicers  were  a  No 
stoyinft'  f"  alter  life,  Uie  iron  Duke  described  the 
sceiio  himself.  "  He  sat,"  he  said,  "behind  tho  pipe, 
whining  away  with  a  feeling  of  wonder,  and  watching 
with  interest  the  conntenanee.s  of  the  rest  of  the  coin- 
pany.  There  were  other  novices  there  beside;  Lord 
\V.-llin',ton.  Otic  by  one  these  left  tho  room,  aud  did 
not  return.  Tie  taw  the  old  smokers  were  on  tho  look- 
out lor  his  turn  to  follow  the  leefliers.  Ad  h«  comUumd 
to  pn ft' away,  ho  said  to  himself,  t  Well,  it  will  conip  lo 
tut  end,  I  suppose;'  and  it  did  come  to  an  end,  before 
1  :i'  pipe  was  finished,  and  that  too  in  such  a  way  that 
be  never  attempted  to  smoko  again."  Napoleon  s  dis- 
gust was  ereu  more  rapidly  attained j  aud  yet  ho  was 
the  most  inveterate  rnuli-uikcr  of  his  day.  Constant 
says,  the  Persian  Ambassador  had  presented  to  the 
Emperor  a  magniliceut  Oriental  pijjo.  Alter  being 
shown  how  to  operate,  he  desired  Constant  to  light  the 
pipe.  Lot  Constant  ttdl  the  rest.  "  I  obeyed,  and  re- 
turned it  to  bim  in  order.  But  scarcely  had  ho  drawn 
a  mouthful,  when  tho  smoke,  which  ho  knew  not  how 
to  ex'V.l  from  hiH  month,  turned  back  into  hia  palate, 
penafiratefl  laW  Ma  throaty  and  canio  out  by  the  uofjj 
and  hliiwiod  Jiim.  &a  satin  a.$  he.  recovered  breath,  he 
y.i't  i,  'Tal.o  that  away  frotn  m^— -.vhf.t  an  ab'<iainaU'/n! 
I  Oh,  the  1/rutea ! — my  stomach  is  quite  npsct !''  Iu'hi/jt," 
ill*  Constant,  "ho  felt  Lunsolr  to  Miich  annoyed  for 
more  than  an  hour,  that  ho  then  and  t!;o  o  r<  n  j  inced 
for  9fU  all  doirife  to  try  the  cfxp'criment  nguin." 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Qrixixr;. — Quinine  is  now  equal  in  vnlue  to  gold. 
Ere  long  it  will  bo  so  high  iu  priee  that  only  the  wealthy 
will  be  able  to  buy  it;  and  large  armies  will  have  to  go 
without  it,  when,  at  tho  present  time,  no  less  than 
£KUi:jO  arc  spent  annually  to  supply  British  India 
alone. 

K£\v  En-LE  Cahtkidce.— A  very  curious  invention 
has  just  been  exhibited  to  our  Government  by  an 
American.  It  is  a  new  papor  or  material  to  be  used  iu 
making  cartridges.  I.B;  appearance  it  looks  like  a  very 
thiu  v.'hitoy-browu  pa.pcr,  but  of  a  very  fine  texture ;  its- 
properties  are  very  extraordinary.  Though  very  tiiin, 
it  is  extremely  tough,  requiring  almost  as  much  strength 
to  tear  it  as  a  rag.  A  ca-rlridjt-c  formed  of  it  does  not 
require  tho  end  to  be  bitten  off  as  the  tire  from  tho  cap 
penetrates  tho  paper  and  ignites  tire  powder.  The 
spilling  of  much  powder,  inevitable  in  tho  excitement 
of  action,  is  thus  avoided.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
fouling  in  the  barrel,  as  tho  powder  never  touches  it. 
The  cartridge  case  carries  the  charge  out  of  tho  muzzle, 
and  theu  it  is  itself  consumed  entirely,  leaving  not  the 
slightest  ash.  A  piece  of  the  paper  ignited  on  a  plato 
consumes  like  touch-paper,  only  a  thousand  times  more 
rapidly,  and  not  a  trace  remains.  But  it  has  another 
property  still  more  marvellous.  A  cartridge  made  of  it 
may  remain  under  water  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  aud 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  powder  will  not  be 
found  to  bo  oven  damp  !  This  subject  is  understood  to 
be  under  tho  consideration  of  tho  proper  authorities ; 
but  inasmuch  as,  according  to  these  qualities,  the  very 
outside  of  the  cartridge  must  be  as  inll  immable  as  the 
contents,  wc  should  imagine  there  will  be  considerable 
hesitation  as  to  their  adoption,  because  accidents  iu  the 
use  of  the  cartridge  would  do  more  to  upset  discipline 
than  tho  united  efforts  of  tho  enemy. 

The  Moon  and  the  Weather.—  The  moon's  influence 
oh  tho  weather  has  long  been  asserted  by  popular 
opinion,  and  science  seems  to  be  confirming  it  as  a  fiict. 
Mr.  Parle  Marrisou,  from  a  study  of  tho  thermometric 
observations  at  Greenwich,  finds  that  there  is  a  tolerably 
constant  increase  of  temperature  from  the  new  moon  to 
the  full,  and  a  decrease  from  the  full  moon  to  the  first 
quarter.  He  also  finds  that  the  maximum  of  rainy  or 
cloudy  days  corresponds  with  the  first  half  of  the  lunar 
period,  and  tho  maximum  of  fine,  clear  days  with  the 
List  half.  He  explains  the  fact  by  the  dispersing  action 
of  the  full  moon  upon  the  clouds.  This  dispersing 
action  is  in  turn  accounted  for  by  Sir  John  Herschei, 
thus  : — Tho  heat  rays  of  tho  moon  are  almost  inap- 
preciable even  to  tho  most  delieato  instruments, 
llelloui  found  that  the  iudex  of  an  extremely  sensitive 
thermo-electric  pile  scarcely  moved  when  a  moonbeam 
was  concentrated  on  it  by  a  lens  so  powerful  that  a  sun- 
beam thus  converged  would  have  burnt  platinum  iuto 
vapour.  Tho  heat  rays  sent  from  the  moon,  therefore, 
must  be  intercepted  and  absorbed  by  our  atmosphere. 
Being  thus  concentrated  in  tho  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  tho  heat  necessarily  warms  that  region, 
and  thus  dissipates  tho  clouds  aud  hinders  their  for- 
mation. The  full  moon  will,  therefore,  clear  tho  sky, 
and  by  so  doing  will  lower  the  temperature  of  tho 
earth,  for  clouds  act  as  a  blanket  to  tho  earth,  keeping 
its  heat  from  radiating  into  space.  Tho  new  moon, 
deprived  for  some  time  of  tho  sun's  heat,  is  incapable 
of  exercising  a  similar  influence,  and  the  rainy  or  cloudy 
days  are,  therefore,  more  frequent  during  the  first  halt' 
of  the  lunar  period.  Leverrier  accepts  this  hypothesis 
of  Herschei,  but  it  has  been  combated  by  other  astrono- 
mers, and  must  still  bo  considered  sub  jadice. 

Hi  man'  Boj.'E-Uito\Yi.\e.— It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  bono  cau  be  reproduced  in  tho  human  system  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  'periosteum,  in  other  words,  the 
membrane  which  envelopes  tho  bone,  is  the  reproduc- 
tive agent,  fn  cases  whero  injured  or  decayed  portions 
pf  the  osseous  substance  cau  bo  removed,  aud  this  pad 
left  behind,  the  renewing  process  appears  to  bo  as  cer- 
tain as  the  growth  of  a  plant  from  a  seed.  M.  Blandiu, 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  tho  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  extracted 
the  whole  of  a  carious  collar-bone  from  its  exteridr 
covering,  and  eight  months  afterwards  tho  patient  upon 
whom  the  operation  had  been  performed  appeared  at 
the  hospital  with  a  new  and  serviceable  collar-bone, 
produced  by  tho  action  of  tho  membrane  from  which 
the  old  bone  had  been  shelled!  Nor  ia  this  all.  M. 
Oilier  inserted  long  strips  of  this  fibrous  coatiug  under 
t|ic  skins  of  a  number  of  subjects,  twisting  the  soft 
lilvcrs  around  the  muscles  iu  diilervnt  ways.  By  this 
means  he  obtained  bones  of  a  great  variety  of  forms — 
circlee,  spiral)  figures  of  eight,  &e.  In  short,  it  seems 
as  if  the  anini'il  system  might  bo  converted  iuto  a 
regular  ho,ie  factory,  if  only  supplied  with  enough  of  tho 
rnw  materii'l.  Within  three  days  after  having  been  cut 
oil,  u  rag  of  f  rausplauted  poriosteum  sometimes  be- 
eomesbono!  The  various  practical  u.'CS  to  which  this 
m;i',-ht  into  Nature's  method  of  >j rowing  bone  may  be 
applied,  an  unprofessional  writer  cannot  bo  expected  to 
enumerate.  It  seems  clear,  howovcr,  that  healthy 
peristeum  will  produce  sound  bono,  either  iu  the  indi- 
vidual to  whieh  it  belongs,  or  when  inserted  by  way  of 
ifojl  iuto  another  individual  of  tho  eirno  genus.  The 
amounti  of  "  thorough  repaying"  tihnt  may  be  &.  .xvi  to 
tho  damaged  osseous  systeim;  of  the  hmuan  tuaily 
under  theso  cu-cuinsUnecH,  wo  )ca>o  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  tho  render !  Tho  foot  u  cortainly  vciy 
otartling. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  Londvn.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briefly ;  bat  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  tcill  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


S.  S.— Orsini  was  a  native  %f  the  Roman  States,  of  a  noble 
family.  At  an  early  age  he  became  affected  by  revolutionary 
doctrines.  He  was  guillotined  in  Paris  for  attempting  the 
destruction  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress, 
on  their  visit  to  the  Italian  Opera,  with  grenades  of  a  most 
destructive  character,  which  spread  terror  and  dismay,  and 
killed  and  wounded  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons. 

Dbvonshike  Lass. — Send  two  postage-stamps.  The  3s.  Gd. 
volumes  of  Twice  a  Week  are  being  reprinted. 

Setmoub.— In  No.  49. 

Sam  Slow. — There  is  a  statement  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
in  his  Vicissitudes  of  Families,  which  will  fully  answer  your 
question : — ".  It  has  long  been  the  just  boast  of  our  country, 
that  the  highest  honours  are  open  to  the  humblest  of  her 
sons.  In  the  roll  of  the  British  Peerage  will  be  found  seventy 
names  ennobled  by  the  successful  practice  of  the  law.  Trade 
and  commerce  have  been  prolific  sources  of  nobility.  The 
Dukes  of  Leeds  trace  back  to  a  cloth-worker,  the  Earls  of 
Radnor  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  the  Earls  of  Craven  to  a 
merchant  tailor,  and  the  Earls  of  Coventry  to  a  London 
mercer.  The  families  of  Dartmouth,  Ducie,  Pomfret,  Tan- 
kerville,  Dormer,  Romney,  Dudley,  Fitzwilliam,  Cowper, 
Leigh,  Darnley,  Hill,  and  Normanby  were  all  founded  by 
merchants  or  citizens  of  London.  In  our  own  times  com- 
merce has  added  Lords  Ashburton,  Carrington,  and  Over- 
stone  to  the  Upper  House,  and  the  Peerage  is  not  less  noble, 
but  more  honoured  and  more  useful,  because  it  is  occasion- 
ally recruited  from  the  ranks  of  honourable  industry." 

E.  A.  M. — There  is  in  every  parish,  and  in  every  district 
of  London  and  other  large  towns,  a  Registrar  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  connection  with  the  Registrar- 
General.  Apply  to  the  District  Registrar  in  your  own  neigh- 
bourhood :  anyone  will  direct  you  to  his  office. 

A.  B.  C. — It  is  an  open  question  whether  consumption  is 
curable ;  certainly  it  is  capable  of  being  relieved.  Removal 
to  the  south  of  France,  or  even  the  Channel  Islands,  is  effi- 
cacious, if  the  step  be  taken  in  time.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  mild  and  soft  climate  of  Jersey,  chronic  diseases  generally 
proceed  slowly ;  and  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  return  to 
health,  the  efforts  of  nature  are  greatly  aided,  and  in  no  way 
interfered  with,  by  the  weather.  The  climate  of  Guernsey  is 
more  bracing  than  that  of  Jersey. 

Lima. — The  early  French  railways  were  all  constructed  by 
British  "  navvies"  sent  over  for  the  work.  The  French  are 
physically  unequal  to  much  of  the  work  which  had  to  be 
performed  in  constructing  railways.  A  piece  of  coarse  bread 
and  an  apple  or  pear,  which  then  formed  the  ordinary  meal 
of  a  French  labourer,  could  not  be  set  up  against  the  nav- 
vies' beef  or  bacon ;  and  none  knew  the  difference  so  well  as 
the  contractors  themselves,  who  always  obtained  the  greatest 
amount  of  labour  from  the  highest-paid  workmen.  Three  or 
four  francs  a.  das^were  then  expended  more  profitably  on  an 
EhglisTmian*than  two  francs  on  a  Frenchman ;  whilst  now, 
it  is  fair  to  state  that,  by  force  of  imitation,  both  in  the  mode 
of  living  and  in  the  implements  used,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  the  relative  values  of  the  labour  obtained  from 
each.  The  Frenchman  has  learnt  the  effect  of  nourishing 
food,  and  the  consequently  higher  rate  he  can  obtain  for  his 
labour;  so  that  the  result  is,  that  this  class  of  work  is  now 
entirely  supplied  by  the  native  population. 

Charley  (Liverpool). — Yon  will  get  the  Koran  at  any  old- 
book  stall.  There  are  many  translations.  Sale's  is  the  host. 
To  what  extent  Mahomet  was  an  impostor,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. Carlyle  thus  speaks  of  him: — "I  confess  I  can  make 
nothing  of  the  critic  in  these  times  who  would  accuse  Ma- 
homet of  deceit  prepense,  of  conscious  deceit  generally,  or 
perhaps  at  all ;  still  more,  of  living  in  a  mere  element  of  con- 
scious deceit,  and  writing  thfc  Koran  as  a  forger  and  juggler 
would  have  done  !  Every  candid  eye,  I  think,  will  read  the 
Koran  far  otherwise  than  so.  It  is  the  confused  ferment  of 
a  great  rude  human  soul .  .  .  fervent,  earnest  Sin- 
cerity, in  all  senses,  seems  to  me  the  merit  of  the  Koran." 

Jake  H.  Stell  concurs  with  our  views  on  the  Bloomer 
costume,  as  opposed  to  the  Eugenie  crinoline  and  long 
dresses.  Her  life,  she  says,  and  that  of  thousands  of  her 
English  sisters,  is  made  a  torment  to  her  because  of  her  in- 
sane costume.  The  long  dresses  are  always  wet,  arid  muddy, 
and  in  the  way ;  they  afford  no  warmth  or  comfort,  and  out- 
rage all  decency.  Men  call  women  weak,  and  women  render 
themselves  ten  times  more  helpless  by  the  mode  in  which 
they  dress. 

Coba. — The  subject  of  teaching  children  languages  is  one 
deserving  great  consideration.  Dr.  Zille  contends  that  boys 
should  not  learn  any  but  their  own  mother-tongue  before  the 
tenth  year,  and  that  then  the  beginning  ought  to  be  made 
with  the  more  easy — that  is,  the  modern  languages.  The 
objection  generally  urged  against  this  method,  says  Dr.  Zille, 
i3  the  "  historical  growth  "  of  language.  Because  it  is  said 
French  and  English  are  daughters  of  Latin,  therefore  Latin 
must  be  learned  first.  But  the  time  and  genesis  of  a  lan- 
guage has  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of  it.  In  instruct- 
ing the  pupil,  the  only  object  is  to  give  him  what  he  can 
easily  receive,  and  what  increases  his  power.  It  is  a  com- 
mon mistake  that  his  knowledge  of  Latin  facilitates  his 
learning  French.  It  facilitates  its  knowledge,  but  not  its 
use— t .  «.,  the  writing  and  speaking  it.  The  boy  who  knows 
Latin  has  the  preconceived  idea  that  through  his  Latin  he 
knows  French  already;  he  easily  guesses  the  meaning  of 
French  words;  and  it  follows  naturally  that  he  does  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  forms  and  structures  of  French,  which 
are  of  exceeding  nicety  and  variety.  He  can  read  and  un- 
derstand French  works,  but  he  can  neither  speak  nor  write 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  French  is  learned  first,  it  comes 
as  something  new,  original  to  the  eye  and  ear ;  it  excites  the 
full  attention  and  diligence  of  the  pupil,  whose  pleasure  is 
undisturbed  by  any  cdious  comparisons  with  Latin.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

Laidlabd. — About  3».  tid. 

Julias.— The  city  of  Rome  contains  180,000  inhabitants. 

Belmont  (Aberdeen). — 1.  No.  2.  We  do  not  venture  to 
express  opinions  on  our  contemporaries.  3.  The  literal  ren- 
dering into  French  is  "La  fille  est  trts  jolie."  Thanks  for 
your  highly -flattering  opinion  of  our  hew  story. 


R.  R.  R. — The  subject  of  "  dessert"  has  been  found  suffi- 
ciently large  to  furnish  the  material  for  a  book,  the  author 
of  which  says: — "Dinner  maybe  said  to  sustain  the  body, 
and  dessert  the  mind.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  deriving 
material  sustenance  from  what  is  before  us;  it  is  understood 
that  the  mere  animal  instinct  of  hunger  has  already  been 
appeased ;  finer  senses  than  that  of  gustativeness  have  now 
to  be  gratified;  we  are  to  be  propitiated  principally  by  effect; 
the  current  of  ideas  has  to  be  directed,  imagination  awa- 
kened, the  heart  made  cheerful,  and  the  olfactory  and  the 
visual  organs  agreeably  excited." 

Joseph  Essex  favours  us  with  a  very  charming  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  ballad,  the  words  of  which,  by  Burton 
Woolaston,  we  append : — 

WHAT  A  MAIDEN  SAID  TO  ME. 

An !  distinctly  I  remember 

Gentle  words  from  woman's  lip, 
When  the  dewy  twilight  rested 

On  the  grass  whero  fairies  trip ; 
And  the  daylight's  dying  embers 

Faded  from  the  purple  lea, 
As  I  heard,  in  broken  whispers, 

What  a  maiden  said  to  me. 

Curls  blew' lightly  round  my  shoulders, 

As  the  soft  wind  kiss'd  the  pine, 
And  dai-k  eyes,  from  darker  lashes, 

Threw  their  love-light  into  mine. 
At  our  feet  the  brook  went  singing, 

With  a  soft,  melodious  glee, 
And  its  music  seem'd  to  echo 

What  the  maiden  said  to  me. 

On  my  arm  another's  rested, 

In  my  hand  another's  burn'd ; 
And  so  tenderly  I  press' d  it, 

That  the  pressure  was  return'd. 
Then  I  whisper'd  low,  and  ask'd  her 

If  my  own  love  she  would  be  ? 
And  I  think  I  need  not  tell  you 

What  the  maiden  said  to  me. 

These  lines  are  arranged  for  a  light  tenor  voice ;  and  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  ballad  to  our  readers.  Published 
by  R.  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-street. 

Doba.— Your  admiration  for  the  Empress  Eugenie  is,  we 
fear,  excessive.  She  may  be  a  very  pretty,  but  she  is  not  a 
very  wise  woman.  She  has  been  the  cause  of  ruinous  ex- 
travagance in  the  families  of  her  husband's  subjects,  and  in 
all  countries  where  the  costly  fashions  she  has  set  have  found 
favour.  Mons.  Fould,  the  Emperor's  Minister  of  Finance, 
threatens  to  resign  his  office  unless  her  enormous  drafts 
upon  the  treasury  are  curtailed.  So  costly  has  she  made  the 
toilette  in  Paris,  that  fashionable  ladies  are  utterly  unable  to 
settle  their  bills  for  dress.  The  mania  has  also  spread  into 
this  country.  A  sensible  contemporary  writes  of  her  : — 
"  The  Empress  is  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  therefore  old 
enough  to  have  learned  prudence ;  yet  she  is  more  prodigal 
now  than  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  The 
Queen  of  Louis  XVI.  was  as  extravagant,  and  as  fond  of 
meddling  in  state  affairs,  as  Eugenie,  and  her  fool  of  a  hus- 
band suffered  her  to  lead  him  by  the  nose.  One  day,  how- 
ever, they  lost  their  heads,  poor  things  !  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  take  the  warning  to  heart?  " 

P.  S.  G. — People  are  divided  in  opinion  about  fruit-eating. 
We  English  usually  take  it  after  dinner,  at  the  time  when  we 
certainly  are  not  in  the  best  cue  for  doing  justice  to  it.  A 
connoisseur  thus  speaks  of  eating  pears : — "  Few  people 
know  how  to  eat  pears.  They  take  them  after  a  hearty 
meal.  They  take  whole  ones.  They  eat  them.  Should 
their  selection  be  good,  they  are  fortunate ;  if  bad,  they 
must  eat  the  whole,  or  give  up.  Gather  in  your  friends  at 
evening.  The  tea  is  taken,  and  a  mere  souvenir  of  bread. 
Now,  while  all  are  fresh,  unstuffed,  and  unsated,  bring  in 
your  pears,  seven  or  eight  kinds.  Let  one  man  carve.  Take 
the  probably  poorest  first ;  and  yet,  your  poorest  must  be 
good.  Give  each  guest  a  section  of  the  same  pear.  Eat  to- 
gether from  the  one  fruit,  and  be  united  and  magnetised  by 
the  spiritual  essence  of  the  one  fruit.  So  on  from  fruit  to 
fruit,  and  from  kind  to  kind.  Thus  each  one,  without  cloy- 
ing or  overfulness,  will  have  tasted  of  each  kind,  and  of 
every  specimen." 

J.  J.  O.— Mr.  Fonblanque,  in  his  book  on  Japan,  quite 
confirms  the  extraordinary  facts  you  have  heard,  and  some 
few  of  which  were  given  in  Twice  a  Week.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing, for  example:— "On  the  principle  that  seeing  is  be- 
lieving—which, indeed,  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  Japan 
—I  also  visited  the  public  bath-house.  All  that  I  had  heard 
on  this  subject  proved  to  be  perfectly  true;  there  were  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  and  in  complete  nudity, 
performing  their  ablutions  in  common,  and  as  little  discom- 
posed by  the  entrance  of  several  foreigners  as  by  one  an- 
other. They  all  appeared  to  me  simply  .unconscious  of 
shame.  Nor  is  this  gross  immodesty  confined  to  public  places ; 
for  frequently  during  my  rides,  on  the  cry  of  •/ tojin  '  being 
raised,  have  I  seen  men  and  women  rush  stark  naked  from 
their  houses— I  suppose  out  of  their  common  tub — and  stand 
before  their  doorways  to  gaze  after  me.  Yet  these  people 
were  probably  what  we  should  call  'highly  respectable,' 
paying  their  church  dues  and  their  tradesmen's,  bills  with 
irreproachable  regularity,  and  perhaps  even  "keeping  a 
chair.'"      '  ' 

Little  Effie  (Dorking).— The  following  mottoes  for  ton- 
boat  may  answer  your  purpose : — 

"Where  there's  no  sincerity 
There  cannot  be  fidelity." 

"  How  blest  my  lot  with  thee  to  live : 
What  greater  boon  can  fortune  give  ?  " 

"  Believe  me,  fair,  I  love  you  more 
Thau  ever  man  loved  maid  before." 

"With  you  around  the  world  I'd  roam, 
And  count  each  clime  my  native  home." 

"I  sigh  for  an  ungrateful  fair, 
Who  smiles  to  see  me  in  despair." 

R.  Winn.— It  is  admitted  that  the  eyes  of  people  in  a  rage 
occasionally  flash  fire,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  frequently 
as  writers  of  sensation  tales  wish  us  to  believe. 

P.  H.  Bibd.— We  gave  the  article  on  "  Frogs  in  Coal  at 
the  time  it  was  sent  in.  We  have  also  given  "Costless  Ven- 
tilation." - 

F.  K.  (Leicester).— The  iokes  are  too  poor  for  publication. 
There  are  but  two  out  of  the  twenty  to  which  we  could  give 
a  place. 


A  Sailob  Lass. — Wapping  is  better  known  to  many  per- 
sons, as  to  yourself,  by  its  connection  with  Dibdin's  popular 
ballad  of  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs"  than  by  any  other  circum- 
stance. The  author  of  London :  How  the  Great  Cily  Grew, 
says,  "The  name  is  probably  derived  from  'Wap,'  an  old 
nautical  term  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  rope  used  in  a  ship's 
rigging,  for  the  manufacture  of  whieh  the  place  probably 
had  a  great  reputation.  The  main  street  was  built  about 
1572,  on  an  embankment,  to  secure  the  land  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  river.  Stowe  calls  it  Wapping-in-the-Wose,  or 
Wash.  The  place  has  always  been  associated  with  shipping, 
and  the  sale  of  ships'  provisions  or  stores.  It  was  here  that, 
in  1683,  the  wretched  Jefleries  was  identified  through  his 
disguise  of  a  sailor's  dress,  when  he  endeavoured  to  flee 
from  popular  vengeance,  excited  by  his  long  career  of  atro- 
cious cruelty  on  the  judicial  bench.  Wapping,  from  its 
earliest  epoch,  swarmed  with  public-houses  distinguished 
by  nautical  signs.  There  is  one  almost  poetical  story  con- 
nected with  the  place  that  remains  to  be  told.  A  sailor  re- 
turning from  the  West  Indies  brought  with  him  a  new  plant 
of  curious  beaut.y.  His  old  mother  set  it,  in  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  in  her  little  front  window,  where  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  great  florist  of  Hammersmith.  He 
bought  the  plant,  and  in  a  short  time  propagated  and  sold 
three  hundred  fuchsias,  at  a  guinea  each." 

Mabgabet  South. — The  words  "caparisons  are  odorous" 
are  not  due  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  thongh  often  attributed  to  her. 
You  will  not  find  them  in  the  Rivals.  It  was  Dogberry  who 
used  them. 

Elsie. — Dried  lavender  stalks,  put  upon  brown  paper  and 
ignited,  give  a  most  refreshing  odour  in  a  sick  room. 

J;  Thobns.— On  receiving  the  answer  to  your  first  enigma, 
we 'are  compelled  to  decline  it  as  indifferent.  One  of  tho 
others  we  have  adopted. 

A  Young  Chemist. — Phosphorescence  maybe  produced  by 
cleavage,  friction,  percussion,  crystallisation,  and  molecular 
and  chemical  change.  Numerous  observations  (says  a  con- 
temporary) leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  occasional  phos- 
phorescence of  drops  of  rain  and  hailstones  ;  luminous  mists 
and  fogs  are  also  as  much  matter-of-fact  as  St.  Elmo's  fire, 
so  frequent  during  storms  on  mast-heads  and  rigging  of 
ships;  or  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  which  misguides  the  steps  of 
benighted  travellers.  The  emission  of  light  by  dead  animal 
matter  has  been  found  to  take  place  before  actual  putrefac- 
tion sets  in,  and  it  communicates  itself  to  substances  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  A  single  Fholas  rendered 
seven  ounces  of  milk  so  luminous,  that  the  faces  of  persons 
might  be  distinguished  by  it.  In  living  animals,  phospho- 
rescence is  more  apparent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher 
types.  The  luminosity  of  the  sea  is  principally  caused  by 
little  beings  classed  in  the  genus  Noctiluca;  polypes,  medusae, 
a  whole  host  of  infusoria,  a  few  worms  and  small  Crustacea , 
also  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  this  phenomenon.  Earth- 
worms, scolopendra,  and,  above  all,  numerous  insects,  emit 
phosphoric  light. 

Big  Ben. — In  the  thieves'  slang,  to  "beef"  is  to  tell 
secret,  or  to  cry.  To  "  beef  cut "  is  to  speak  very  loud— to 
halloo. 

Michael  Scott  (Rornsey). — Your  idea  of  a  tax  on  crinoline 
has  already  been  carried  out  in  America.  There,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  decided  that  the  manu- 
facture of  cord,  tape,  and  covered  wire,  employed  in  making 
hoop-skirts,  is  liable  to  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Walteb  (Manchester). — Every  number  of  Twice  a  Week 
is  kept  constantly  in  print.  Send  stamps  to  our  office  for 
what  you  want,  and  we  will  transmit  by  return. 

Ralph. — It  has  been  found,  on  a  careful  examination  of  tho 
rates  of  food  and  wages  throughout  Europe,  that  wages  vary 
exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  prices  of  food;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  food  is  as  cheap  in  comparison  with  labour 
in  England  as  in  any  other  country. 

S.  S. — Lady  Blessington  has  well  observed  that  "to  grow 
old  gracefully,  proves  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  more 
especially  in  one  who  has  been  a  beauty.  Well  has  it  been 
observed  by  a  French  writer,  that  women  no  longer  young 
and  handsome,  should  forget  they  ever  were  so." 

Y.  Z.  (Deal). — We  have  seen  the  following  recommended 
as  a  good  tooth-powder : — Burn  common  hazel-nuts  in  the 
fire  till  the  flame  is  gone,  and  they  are  red-hot ;  take  them 
out,  throw  away  the  shell,  and  crush  the  kernel,  which  will 
then  form  an  exceedingly  fine  charcoal  tooth-powder. 

Daniel. — The  "  starboard"  is  the  right  side  of  a  ship  when 
the  eye  is  directed  "  forward,"  or  toward  the  head  of  the 
ship.    The  "larboard"  is,  of  course,  the  left  side. 

McCullt  (Glastonbury)  has  not  sent  the  answers  to  his 
puzzles.  We  always  require  the  answers  before  publishing 
anything  in  our  "Pastime  "  column,  for  our  own  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

QL'EEX  Or  THE  BALLET. 

Wl  h*T*  described  the  return  of  Gerald  St.  George 
from  the  opera,  for  a  quiet  smoke  at  the  Imperial  United 
Safety  Anglo-Australian  Bank. 

It  was  midnight,  aa  we  know,  when  he  arrived  there, 
(rat  hia  face  betrayed  no  signs  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hoar.  Hia  eyes  sparkled  with  strange  brilliancy,  hi» 
cheek  had  a  bright  flush  upon  it — a  spot  which  burned 
in  the  midst  of  its  olive  expanse— and  there  was  in  his 
•  singular  buoyancy,  which,  however,  resulted 
spirits  than  from  a  fev  risb  and  un- 
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so  startled  Sir  John  as  ho  found  him  sitting  placidly 
over  the  book  of  prints! 

Sir  John  Fenmore  was  too  open  and  candid  in  dis- 
position lo  pass  over  in  silence  tho  startling  circum- 
stance which  had  just  occurred  to  him  ;  and  they  had 
not  gone  far  before  he  turned  to  St.  George,  and  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  taken  place. 

"  A  singular  instance  of  mistaken  identity  has  occurred 
to  me  to-night,  St.  George,"  he  said. 

"Now  for  it,"  thought  tho  other.  "Indeed!"  he 
added,  aloud,  "in  what  way  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  been  attending  a  patient  in  West- 
minster— a  poor  patient,  living,  or,  as  I  thought,  dying 
— in  a  low,  disreputable  neighbourhood ;  and  as  I  was 
on  tho  point  of  leaving  tho  house,  I  encountered  a  man 
who  lodges  in  that  house,  so  like  you  that  I  would  have 
sworn  to  him  in  any  court  in  England." 

"A  man  like  me!"  exclaimed  St.  George,  "and  in 
such  a  place  ?  By  Jove  !  a  fellow  had  need  be  careful. 
Hut  his  voice,  his  dress,  dispelled  tho  illusion,  I  sup- 
pose f" 

"His  dress  was  certainly  quite  unlike  any  that  you 
would  be  at  all  likely  to  assume,  except  for  purposes  of 
disguise  

"  Disguise,  Sir  John  !" 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  it  offensively.  Say  masquerade, 
if  yon  prefer  it.  But  as  to  his  voice,  that  was  tho  most 
peculiar  thing  in  the  whole  matter.  It  was  yours  to  a 
nicel  y—  yours  in  its  every  tone  and  inflection. 

"You  astonish  me!'  cried  St.  George,  yawning. 
"  And  pray  who  was  this  otlier  self  of  mine — what  was 
his  calling  ?" 

"  Nollnng  very  reputable,  I'm  afraid,"  replied  Sir 
John  j  "  but  there  comes  a  strange  part  of  the  business. 
He  described  himself  as  connected  with  a  bank— actually 


gave  those  people  at  the  house  a  description  which  would 
have  applied  to  you." 

St.  George  drew  himself  up  from  the  lounging  position 
which  he  occupied,  and  leaning  toward  Sir  John,  said — 

"  I  expected  as  much.  What  you  have  just  stated  ex- 
plains all.  Sir  John,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having 
mentioned  this,  because  it  may  savo  unpleasantness  and 
annoyance  another  day.  For  years  past  I  have  been 
haunted  by  a  man  whom  I  havo  called  my  '  shadow,'  aud 
who  I  one  day  hope  to  bring  to  justice.  That  fellow, 
one  of  tho  lowest  class,  is  aware  of  the  strong  personal 
resemblance  between  us  ;  he  knows  my  position  in  life, 
and  I  am  told  that  he  has  not  scrupled  even  to  borrow 
my  name  to  suit  his  own  vihypurposes.  As  yet,  I  havo 
never  beon  able  to  bring  a  clear  caso  against  him,  but  I 
hope  to  do  so,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  ask  your  assistance 
in  the  matter." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  physician,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  tho  clear,  calm,  aud  apparently  ingenuous 
explanation  offered  him.  "  To-morrow  I  will  give  you 
tho  address  of  tho  houso  in  which  ho  is  lodging— that 
may  be  the  first  step  toward  bringing  him  to  book." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  St.  George. 

It  wus  well  that  the  dim  light  of  the  cab  did  not  reveal 
to  the  physician  tho  peculiar  smile  which  played  over 
tho  dark  features  of  his  companion  as  ho  sank  back  into 
tho  coi  ner  of  the  vehicle  again. 

And  it  was  well  also  that  ho  had  no  power  to  fathom 
tho  thoughts  of  the  man,  who  said  to  himself — 

"  A  second  self  is  bettor  than  an  alias,  and  it's  more 
respectable,  info  tho  bargain.  When  I  choose,  I  can  bo 
the  veritable  Gerald  St.  George,  and  when  it  servos  my 
turn,  I  can  relapse  into  that  convenient  double  who  can 
go  to  the  devil  his  own  way,  and  without  any  danger  of 
being  called  to  account  for  it,   A  lucky  idea !   And  aov 
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far  a.  graceful  transfer  of  my  affections  from  tlio  young 
and  blooming  Twenty  Thousand  Pounds  in  her  own 
right  to  the  more  subduod  charms  of  tho  Thousand  a  year 
and  Expectations  at  papa's  death." 

It  \vas  in  theso  terms  that  tho  libcrtiuo  spoko  of  the 
delicate,  high-minded  Kate  Fenmoro  and  of  tho  sister 
for  whom  sho  had  mado  a  lifo-sUorifico ;  and  as  ho  did 
so,  they  reached  the  portico  of  the  Covcnt  Garden  Opera 
House. 

It  was  a  brilliant  night.  Sonio  popular  opera  had 
attained  the  .fiftieth  night  of  its  run  (thanks  to  news- 
paper pull's  and  paid-for  applause),  and  the  tenor  had 
chosen  the  occasion  for  his  benefit — tenors,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  wanting  in  worldly  craft— and  had  added  to  the 
attractions  a  new  ballet,  with  a  now  dansc  use,  who  had 
an  unpronounceable  name,  and  was  announced  as  the 
pet  of  half  tho  Courts  of  Europe.  So,  of  course,  tho 
house  was  full — not  that  half  the  peoplo  there  cared  a 
button  for  the  tenor,  or  the  opera,  or  tho  danseuse,  or 
any  other  attraction — but  it  was  a  night  when  everybody 
knew  that  everybody  elso  was  certain  to  be  there  ;  and 
to  see  people  and  be  seen  by  peoplo  constitutes  tho  solo 
idea  of  pleasure  among  the  English  aristocracy. 

The  box  to  which  Sir  John  Fenmoro  and  his  companion 
had  admission,  was  nearly  full  when  they  arrived.  It 
had  been  taken  for  the  season  by  tho  Honourable  Mrs. 
Jaciuta  Borlase,  and  that  lady  occupied  one  of  the  front 
seats,  surrounded  by  a  littlo  group,  including  Miss 
Adcla  Borlase  and  tho  Misses  Fenmoro. 

The  latter  looked  charming,  though  thero  was  an  air 
of  weariness  about  them  strangely  at  variance  with  that 
exciting  scene.  Kate  wore  a  dress  of  white  silk,  and  a 
spray  of  white  lilies  with  silver  leaves  formed  tho  only 
adornment  of  her  well-poised  head.  Helena  was  dressed 
in  pale  blue,  and  her  head-dress,  though  somewhat 
richer  in  colour,  greatly  corresponded  with  that  of  her 
sister. 

Many_  were  the  glasses  levelled  at  the  box  which 
these  fair  English  girls  occupied;  and  many  were;  the 
envious  looks  cast  at  young  Neville  Borlase,  who  leant 
over  the  chair  of  the  beautiful  Kate,  and  amused  her 
with  running  criticisms  on  the  performances.  He  was 
a  handsome,  bright-eyed,  sharp-witted  youth,  with  too 
strong  a  propensity  for  saying  smart  things ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  far  above  the  crowd  of  moneyed  idlers, 
who  part  their  hair  in.  the  middle,  and  criticise  horses 
and  ballet-girls. 

Nevillo  Borlase  had  just  uttered  one  of  his  most 
cherished  impromptus  ;  for,  like  many  others,  ho  pre- 
pared his  jokes  beforehand,  ready  for  use  as  occasion 
Eorvodi  when  Kate's  quick  ear  detected  tho  entrance  of 
her  father  and  his  companion. 

Sho  looked  up,  and  encountered  tho  eye  of  St. 
George.  A  thrill  of  pleasurable  emotion  shot  through 
her  frame,  as  ho  bowed  to  her  and  extended  the  fingers 
of  his  gloved  hand,  and  the  next  moment  sho  sank  back 
into  her  chair  faint  and  overcome.  For  an  instant  the 
theatre  seemed  to  swim  around  her.  . 

"  Aro  you  ill,  Miss  Fcnmore  ?"  asked  Neville. 

"  111  ?  Oh,  no,"  sho  answered,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice. 

She  would  not  have  confessed  her  weakness  for  the 
world.  She  had  resolved  to  meet  St.  George  as  calmly 
and  as  unmoved  as  if  tho  scones  of  a  few  hours  since 
had  never  passed  between  them.  But  it  is  hard  to 
school  the  heart ;  it  is  very  hard  to  bring  the  affections 
under  curb  and  rein  :  and  poor  Kate  found  it  so. 
She  had  hoped  to  look  indifference  in  her  eyes,  and  all 
the  while  the  words  which  rang  in  her  heart,  loud 
above  all  those  St.  George  had  uttered,  were,  "  I  love 
you — I  dote  upon  you.  Sooner  or  later  you  must,  you 
shall  be  mine!"  Unhappy  girl!  She  still  loved  the 
man  who  had  won  her  heart,  and  the  struggle  was  not 
over  in  tho  sisterly  sacrifice  she  had  so  bravely  made  ! 

"Whether  St.  George  knew  this,  and  so  strove  to  spare 
her  unnecessary  pain,  or  whether  he  did  not  care  to  dis- 
place young  Neville  Borlase,  who  continued  to  lean 
over  her  chair,  Kate  could  not  tell ;  but,  certainly,  he 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  what  course  to  take. 
No  sooner  had  he  bowed  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Borlase  and 
her  daughter,  than  he  took  his  station  behind  the  chair 
of  Helena  Fenmore. 

"  You  arc  devoted  to  music  f"  he  remarked,  leaniug 
over  her. 

The  colour  went  and  came  in  the  cheek  of  the  fair 
girl,  as  she  heard  him.  Yes,  she  might  have  answered, 
she  was  fond  of  music,  but  she  knew  of  none  to  equal 
the  tones  of  that  insidious  voice. 

But  she  did  not  say  this.  She  merely  acquiesced  in 
tho  inquiry,  and  the  conversation  thu3  simply  opened 
between  them  soon  became  deep  and  absorbing — so 
absorbing,  that  they  were  startled  when  the  first  act  of 
tho  opera  ended,  and,  with  the  ceasing  of  the  band, 
their  voices  became  slartlingly  audible. 

Young  Neville  Borlase,  aho,  was  speaking  in  excited 
tones  to  Kate ;  but,  if  he  imagined  that  any  of  his  bril- 
liant jokes  or  studied  sarcasms  were  making  tho  slightest 
impression  upon  her  mind,  he  was  cgregiously  mistaken. 

She  hoard,  indeed,  the  murmur  of  his  voice,  but  it 
va3  not  to  him  she  listened;  it  was  to  tho  man  who 
stood  beside  him,  and  who,  she  instinctively  felt,  was 
already  transferring  his  allegiance  to  another  ! 

AVas  it  strange  that  her  face  should  turn  crimson 
with  indignation,  and  that  hot  tears  should  force  them- 
selves into  her  eyes  ? 

How  great  had  been  tho  sacrifice  she  had  mado,  her 
generous  heart  alone  knew.   Freely,  unasked,  sho  had 


given  up  the  happiness  of  her  whole  life — had  laid  it 
uuo.stentatiously  down  at  tho  shrine  of  sisterly  affection. 

And  what  wa3  her  reward  ? 

Every  sound  which  reached  her,  every  word  breathed 
into  Helena's  ear,  gave  the  answer. 

Sitting  thero,  she  felt  as  if  with  every  throbbing  nerve 
in  her  body,  that  the  man  .she  had  so  loved— in  whoso 
parting  vow  of  eternal  fidelity  lay  her  whole  earthly 
joy — had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  another  as  easily 
as  he  would  change  a  glove  !  And  that  other  ? 

Dare  we  say  that  at  that  moment  Kato  Fenmoro  de- 
spised alike  the  shallow  deceiver,  and  the  woman  who, 
knowing  all,  could  drink  in  tho  poison  of  his  words  with 
delicious  joy  ?  No :  she  did  not  despise,  sho  did  not 
hate  ;  but  her  heart  swelled  with  vexation,  with  injured 
pride,  with  bitter  thoughts  until  that  moment  strangers 
to  her  breast ;  and  her  solo  relief  lay  in  those  burning 
tears. 

At  length  tho  opera  came  to  an  end — there  was  the 
usual  call  for  the  singers — followed  by  the  customary 
showers  of  bouquets ;  and  then  the  party  in  tho  Borlase 
box  formed  a  social  group  for  the  discussion  of  its  merits. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Neville  Borlase  shifted  his  po- 
sition for  a  moment  from  Kate  Fenmorc's  side,  and  to 
her  confusion,  and  annoyance,  when  she  next  turned 
round,  Gerald  St.  George  was  sitting  next  her. 

"  Miss  Fenmore,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  subdued  almost 
to  a  whisper,  "  you  did  not  expect  me  here  to-night  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  frankly,  but  with  an  asperity 
in  her  vuice  which  sho  was  conscious  of,  and  would  have 
given  anything  to  subdue,  "  I  did  not." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  he  continued.  "Yon 
think  my  coming,  after  what  has  passed,  indecorous? 
You  think — for  I  can  read  it  in  your  ejjys — that  I  am 
belying  my  assurances  to  you,  in  thus  paying  open  court 
to  Helena?" 

"  ivou  ask  me  this  question  ?  You  wish  me  to  answer 
it?"  replied  Kato.  "In  one  word,  then — I  do." 
v  "  Kate,"  he  said,  "  I  knew  how  this  would  be,;  I  have 
considered  it  well— I  have  weighed  the  risk  j  had  to 
nm  of  being  misunderstood  and  misrepresented), — not 
wilfully,  I  am  sure;  but  inevitably, — oven  by  your 
generous  heart.  And  I  have  decided  to  stako  all  upon 
my  faith  in  that  generosity."  , 

"  1  hardly  understand  you,"  sho  replied,  calmly,  but 
in  softened  tones. 

i  "No!  Yet  surely  your  nature  has  not  changed  in  a 
night  ?  You  are  not  less  generous,  less  self-sacrificing 
to-day  than  you  were  yesterday  ?    I  will  not  believe  it." 

"  And  if  I  remain  unchanged  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  one  word  will  satisfy  you  as  to  the  purity 
of  my  motives.  Yesterday  you  nerved  yourself  to  a 
noble  deed.  You  sacrificed  your  happiness  to  that  of 
your  sister.  Do  you  think  I  was  unmoved  by  that  act  ? 
Do  you  think  such  an  example  was  without  its  influence 
upon  me?  i  Ah,  no,  Miss  Fenmore.  If  you  believe 
that,  you  have  formed  but  a  poor  estimate  of  my 
character.  The  nobleness  of  your  act  awed  and  over- 
powered me ;  it  has  awakened  in  my  heart  every  senti- 
ment of  chivalry.  I  have  said  to  myself, '  This  noble 
sister  has  yielded  up  more  than  her  life  to  make  another 
happy,  and  shall  I  be  wanting  in  seconding  her  heroic 
selt-denial  ?  No !  I  will  devote  myself  to  securing  the 
happiness  of  Helena,  and  my  reward  will  bo  the  ap- 
proving smile,  and  tiro  heart-breathed  thanks  of  the 
woman  who  is  still  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world.'  " 

What  could  she  answer  ? 

The  man  who  addressed  her  in  these  specious  terms 
was  the  man  whom  sho  loved — one  whom  it  was  torture 
to  her  to  doubt.  And  she  was  young,  innocent,  unsus- 
picious, and  so  her  impulse  was  to  grasp  iho  white  hand 
which  hung  over  the  chair  in  which  she  sat,  and  to 
thank  him — that  kind,  noble,  generous  lover,  so  prompt 
to  heap  sacritico  upon  sacrifice — to  thank  him  with 
streaming  eyes  for  all  his  goodness. 

But  at  that  moment  tho  curtain  rose  for  the  ballot, 
and  there  was  a  general  movement  toward  the  front  of 
tho  box,  in  which  Gerald  St.  George  readily  joined.  He 
liked  the  ballet ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  like  it  any 
tho  less  because  the  moment  at  which  it  began  was  a 
critical  one,  and  tho  rising  of  tho  curtain  cut  short  a 
conversation  which  was  growing  difficult  to  manage. 

As  usual,  the  opening  scene  consisted  of  groups — 
artistically  arranged  groups — of  half-naked  girls,  more 
or  less  beautiful ;  and  then  came  the  moment  for  the 
solo.  Then,  to  soft  and  voluptuous  mnsio,  there  en- 
tered, as  if  skimming  the  ground  upon  her  tinsel  wiug3, 
the  Queen  of  the  Ballet  —  tho  pet  of  the  European 
Courts — the  danseuse  of  the  uuprououucablo  name. 

The  instant  she  appeared  in  sight,  Gerald  St.  George 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

"Will  you  take  my  '  Duchess  ?'"  asked  Kate  Fen- 
more, handing  him  her  small  inother-of-pearl  opera- 
glass  as  she  spoke. 

In  doiiT;  so,  sho  looked  up  into  his  face — she  could 
not  avoid  it  —  and  tho  expression  sho  beheld  there 
startled,  even  alarmed  her.  The  rich  olive-tinted  skin 
had  become  of  a  pale,  unwholesome  yellow ;  tho  eyes 
were  strained,  as  if  doubling  what  they  saw,  and  there 
was  a  convulsive  twitching  about  tho  corners  of  tho 
mouth. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  St.  George,  in  a  low  lone. 

But  though  he  took  tho  glass,  it  was  of  little  service 
to  him ;  for  the  hand  in  which  he  held  it  trembled  so 
violently,  Kate  noticed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  obtain  a  steady  view  of  tho  stage. 

Nevertheless,  he  saw  enough. 


*  'Tis  she!"  he  muttered,  half-audibly. 

"  Sho  ?"  repeated  the  young  girl. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  St.  George,  returning  tho 
glass,  and  resuming  by  a  violent  effort  hu  aocustomed 
manner;  "but  when  1  first  savj  Mademoiselle  Euphro- 
syno  Theklejschini,  she  was  laundress  at  the  hotel  at 
which  I  lived  at  Vienna." 

At  that  moment  the  fair  Euphrosync  concluded  her 
solo,  and  was  in  tire  act  of  retiring,  amid  flowers  and 
"  bravos !"  The  enthusiasm  of  the  house  affected  all ; 
and  St.  George  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  lean- 
ing forward  at  the  moment  when,  at  Helena's  request, 
young  Neville  Borlase  threw  her  bouquet.  As  ho  did 
so,  the  dancer  looked  up,  and  her  eyc3  and  those  of  St. 
George  met. 

It  was  an  instantaneous  flash  of  recognition  which 
passed  between  them,  but  it  was  enough ;  for  St.  George 
read  in  those  flashing  orbs  triumph,  scorn,  hatred,  and 
revenge,  and  involuntarily  he  cowered  behind  the  silken 
curtains  of  tho  box. 

Soon  after,  the  party  took  their  leave ;  and  bidding 
Helena  and  Kate  a  warm  adieu  as  they  entered  their 
carriage,  St.  George  hastened  on  foot,  agitated  and  be- 
wildered, to  the  Anglo-Australian  Bank. 

What  happened  there  we  already  know. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JEALOUSY  WITHOUT  LOVE. 

Flora  Hargreaves  bad  declared  that  sho  bad  no 
longer  any  love  in  her  heart  toward  Barry  Liucoln— 
tho  man  for  whom  she  would  once  have  died — the  man 
who  had  returned  her  devotion  by  making  her  what 
she  was. 

And  tho  word;:  in  which  sho  had  so  solemnly  declared 
that  every  shred  of  passion,  every  link  in  tho  delusion 
of  love  had  passed  away,  were,  as  we  know,  heard  by 
Samson,  the  old  porter  at  the  house  in  the  Ilaymarket, 
as  ho  sat  with  half-closed  eye3  in  his  hall-chair,  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  all  around  him. 

But  did  he  thereforo  believe  that  these  two,  who  had 
once  been  all  tho  world  to  each  other,  would  henceforth 
meet  as  strangers,  united  only  by  tic3  of  mutual  inte- 
rest ? 

Not  bo. 

Old  Samson  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  he  had  made 
humanity  his  study,  lie  knew  well  enough — few  better 
— the  sterling  nature  of  woman's  heart,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  that  strange  passion  we  call  Love. 

"  Stuff!"  ho  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  listened  to 
her  words.  "  In  a  week  you'll  Lis3  the  very  ground 
ho  walks  upon." 

And  this  might  have  been  so — probably  would — had 
it  suited  Samson's  object ;  but  it  did  not.  Tho  devo- 
tion of  this  woman  to  her  old  lover  might  have  been 
interesting  to  watch  over  ;  but  it  did  not  suit  his  pur- 
poses. It  was  evident  to  him  that  a  considerable  stake 
was  at  issue,  since  even  a  human  life  was  not  thought 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  it ;  and  ho  at  once  resolved 
to  have  a  share  in  the  plunder,  whatever  it  might  be,  or 
to  levy  black-mail  upon  those  who  did. 

And  to  effect  this,  he  speedily  resolved  to  counteract 
one  passion  in  that  woman's  heart  by  another.  It  might 
be  easy  to  rekindle  the  sparks  of  love,  but  it  was  equally 
practicable  to  raise  tho  flame  of  jealousy.  The  old  pas- 
sion would,  he  knew  well  enough,  serve  as  tinder  for 
that  purpose. 

"  Nothing,"  he  would  often  say,  "  so  easy  as  to  rouse 
a  woman's  jealousy.  She'll  be  jealous  of  a  man  she 
hates,  just  as  fiercely  as  of  a  man  she  loves.  And  when 
once  the  flame  burns— look  out !" 

Upon  this  conviction — -the  result  of  year3  of  experi- 
ence in  that  tenable  house— he  at  once  resolved  to  act ; 
and  the  result  fully  justified  his  expectations. 

The  accomplices  had  parted,  with  the  arrangement 
to  meet  there  again  on  tho  succeeding  night  at  nine 
o'clock.  Barry  Lincoln  was  punctual  to  the  moment,  for 
tho  interests  which  hung  on  the  results  of  the  mission 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  Flora  were  too  important  for 
him  not  to  bo  anxious  to  know  how  Steve  was  pro- 
gressing. 

To  his  astonishment,  he  was  informed  that  tho  girl 
had  not  kept  her  appointment.  Cursing  the  want  of 
punctuality  of  all  women,  he  then  left,  proihistag  to 
return  in  half-an-hour. 

Long  beforo  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Flora  pre- 
sented herself,  and,  as  Samson  had  expected,  expressed 
herself  in  no  measured  terms  on  learning;  that  Barry 
had  been,  but  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  wait. 

"  You  see,  he's  an  early  man,"  observed  Samson,  in- 
nocently. 

"  Early !   Why  ho  used  never  to  Icavo  the  bouse  till 

daybreak!" 

"  True ;  but  that  was  long  ago.  Perhap3  be  has  other 
attractions  now." 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  flashed  lire. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  Nothing,  only  that  he's  steady  and  regular  in  his 
habits  no':'.  It  isn't  unusual  for  young  men  to  grow 
tired  of  fast  life,  and  settle  down,  is  it  ?" 

"  Suinsoli!"  cried  Flora,  with  quivering  lips,  "do. you 
believe  he's  doiug  that  ?    Is  there  any  woman  ?" 

"  There,  there !"  interrupted  Samson ;  "  now  yon  want 
to  know  more  than  I  can  tell  you.    I  know  nothing — 

want  to  know  nothing ;  if  I  did,  I  should  >" 

I    "  What  would  you  do  ?" 
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K  I  should  watch  him." 

And  having  said  quite  enough,  the  porter  rolle J  from 
the  door  back  to  !iis  chair. 

"One  word!"  said  Flora,  entreatiagly.  '"'lias  ha 
ever  spoken  to  you  of  a  girl  in  Westminster — a  girl 

named  ':" 

At  tout  moment  there  was  a-  signal  rap  at  the  door, 
and  Samson  hastened  to  open  it,;  but  as  ho  passed 
Flora,  he  nodded  significantly,  and  she  understood  him. 
5,  then,  is  the  true  reason,"  she  thought,  "  of 


it -s  mert 

fhon  it's 


lti*  anxiety  to  tree  himself  of  the  returning  lover.  Bat 
let  him  take  care  :  I  have  loved,  and  I  can  hate!" 

But  of  these  thoughts  no  trace  appeared  upon  her 
eooaiemace,  which  was  radiant  -vith  smiles  as  she  wel- 
comed Barry,  who,  in  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  her, 
forgot  to  mention  thai  she  was  hue ;  and  they  retired  to 
the  Ked  Boom. 

"  Good !"  said  Samson,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  smiling 
all  the  Hues  in  his  face  into  rankles ;  "  I  like  that. 
When  a  woman's  temper  flashes  in  her  eyes,  or  wags 
ntner  lightning,  and  is  soon 
g  enough  for  her  to  hide  it 
icath  smiles  and  sugared  words,  there's  some  hope 
it.  Flora's  simics  mean  that  she  will  watch.  When 
:  watcher,  she'll  30ou  find  what  she  seeks  ;  and  then 
t'il  beti3j  him  to  me,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able 
strike  a  bargain  with  him."  _ 

feurcrhile,  by  way  of  possessing  himself  of  the  infor- 
iion  nec&cary  t  j  enable  him  to  do  so,  Samson  pro- 
ded  to  take  a  comfortable  snooze  in  his  porter's 
ir,  keeping  his  head,  however,  always  on  one  side — 
t  which  commnni^ted  with  the  R»d  Boom. 
)  .tat  he  overheard  served  to  assure  Lim  on  two 
au ;  one  was  that  I-  tora  Ilargreaves  waj  keeping  her 
iper  andcoDC'.-oiinv  her  jealousy  of  the  man  she  affected 
longer  to  love;  the  olhor,  that  the  crime  in  which 
ve  was  to  ploy  so  important  a  part  was  still  to  bo 

.Steve  doea  not  flinch  V  he  heard  Barry  ask. 
>V  was  tho  reply;  "  he's  game." 
;  Wi  are  safe  in  that  quarter,  then  f" 
1.  o,  if  we  ran  ketrp  him  sober." 

Jio'oer '"  eiclaiiutd  the  man ;  "  surely  that  is  easy. 
'Ujjb.    We  must  withhold  from  him  tho  means  of 

Very  easily  s.*>i<l,"  replied  Fl  ra ;  "  but  ho  has 
ins  already.  From  some  mysterious  source,  nt 
ica  I  cannot  guess,  he  has  snopUod  himself  with 


at  1  ft 


yMr. 

'Vt-H   it  cr  \r 


'>  J 

»t  " 


supplied,"  ho  said,  after  a 
s  just  tho  man  who  would 
and  a  devil  if  lie  hadn't 
Now,  couldn't  you  ?" 

lied  the  words,  alio,  spoke 

,u  mean?"  asked  Flora, 

said  Barry,  laughing;  "if 

tora,  "  and  I  decline.  Tho 
[»»•-',  bat  ho  never  robbed  me 

fyj  "il'i  only  a 'stroke  of 
wing  Uie  man'3  money  to 
aura  more.  But  you're  too 
id— I  look  to  you  to  see  that 

10— and  upon  him,"  replied 

1  out  her  hand,  and  cave  it  In 
ft  ..  :  i     tmall  whito  hand. 


"  That  you  shall  see.  In  tho  meantime,  Flora,  you 
must  find  cut  for  me  how  it  came  into  tho  giant's  posses- 
sion. Wheedle  him,  bully  him,  watch  him — do  any- 
thing you  like  ;  but  prove  your  gratitude  to  mo  by 

ascertaining  that  fact." 

The  strong  impulse  on  the  part  of  Flora  Hal-greaves 
was  to  resent  "this  indignity ;  but  sho  felt  that  at  present 
she  owed  everything  to  Barry,  and  moreover  it  was  not 
her  cue  to  resent,  but  to  suffer  and  to — watch.  Tho 
I  man's  anxiety  to  possess  the  ring,  which  ho  believed  to 
'have  been  given  by  Janet  Flood  to  her  cousin  Walter, 
|  corroborated  wha6  old  Samson  had  suggested,  and  his 
|  desire  to  clear  up  the  mystery  respecting  it  was  still 
more  signiljcant.  .  twi  lioi  uVil 

But  Flora  stilled  the  rising  passion  in  her  breast. 
She  kept  it  down  by  nil  the  force  of  her  strong  will. 
.  She  only  said  to  herself, "  I  must  watch  !    Yes :  1  muse 
wr.teh." 

Old  Samson  did  not  hear  the?e  words  ;  but  when, 
af:er  an  hour's  interval,  Barry  Lincoln  and  the  woman 
passed  our  arm'-to-arra,  there  was  a  significant  smile  on 
her  i'ac",  which  told  him  plainly  enough  that  his  counsel 
(  had  not  been  thrown  away. 
Nor  was  it. 

Already  the  reader  will  have  surmised  that  the 
womr.n  who  saw  Barry  Lincoln  drop  from  Janet  Flood's 

:  window  late  that  night,  was  no  other  than  Flora  Har- 
greaves  !  And  had  not  the  wind,  setting  strongly  from 
the  south,  carried  her  words  away  from  him,  Barry 
might  have  recognised  the  tones  of  her  voice  when  she 

j  said  to  the  sailor,  "  That  is  he." 

And  the  sailor — had  he  also  seen  what  Flora  fiar- 

[  greaves  saw  ? 

Yes:  as  Flora  paced  to  and  fro,  to  pud  fro  in  the 
shadows  of  the  narrow  street^  it  soon  became  obvious 

:  to  her  that  a  man  in  a  sailor's  garb,  who  sometimes 

I  shrank  under  an  overhanging  porch,  and  sometimes 

;  ventured  forth  as  if  seeking  to  avoid  her,  was  also 

I  watching. 

And  the  point  toward  which  she  strained  her  eyes — 

■  the  little  casement  dimly  lit  by  the  fire  in  the  room 

■  beyond — soon  proved  to  be  the  object  of  attraction  to 
[  him  aUo.       ,     .  '  •  i  ' 

Prudence,  would  have  suggested  to  the  woman  to 
j  have  mrde  a  silent  note  of  this  fact.    But  few  of  us  aro 
prudent  under  the  influence  of  strong  passions. 

1-.  seemed  to  Flora  that  she  must  givo  vent  to  her 
jealous  agitation  in  words,  even  if  they  were  spoken  to 
'herself;  and  when  the  sailor  addressed  her  with  some 
!  ordinary  commonplace — dictated,  it  might  have  been,  by 
BOTTio  such  feelings  on  his  part  also — sho  responded  at 
'  first  cautiously,  and  at  length  in  a  passionate  outburst 
;  against  the  man  she  denounced  as  her  betrayer. 

"If  I  understand  you,"  said  the  sailor,  with  forced 
|  calmness,  "  this  man  is  your  lover  ?" 

"  X  i!"  erred  Flora,  passionately;  "  I  don't  love  him. 
,  I  did,  long — long  ago ;  but  not  now — not  now." 

[    "  Then  lie  has  a  perfect  right  " 

"  No,1"  interrupted  the  woman,  "  he  has  deceived  mo 
I  — ruined  me  ;  but  lie's  no  right  to  mako  use  of  Bid  to 
i  get  hold  of  another  woman.' 


to' 


rc  attracted  by  the  Hashing  of  tho  ston&3  of  a 
'  lie  htLimi  ;  "a  rin?  !   You  hadn't  that 


i,"  he  said,  sharply, 
i,  proudly;  "I  picked  it 
iday,  and  I'm  going  to 

I  U.ns  become  poasosscd 
»ot  believe  Iicr.  With  a 
■o!ti  her  finger,  and  his 

u J  ;  "  of  uj  great  worth, 


"And  he  does — ho  does  go  to  that  house  liopin 

win  the  affections  of  " 

!r«;  spoke  witli  difficulty— ho  seemed  faint  and  weak  ; 
but  the  woman,  in  her  excitement,  did  not  notice  that 
j  he  loft  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"  lie  goes  there,"  sho  said,  clenching  her  hands  vin- 
|  dictively,  "  becaus ■?  the  girl  who  liv03  there,  Janet 
Flood,  the  old  man's  niece,  is  deceived  as  I  was  dcT 
'  ech  ed.    Sho  fiinbi  a  lover  in  hand  worth  two  iu  the 
1  Bo»h— ha!  ha  £  . 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  tho  sailor,  "that  sho 
has  a  lover  away,  away  out  in  the  diggins — is  Unit  So  r) 
"Yes." 

"And  sho  lets  this  fellow — fhis  fine,  dandy,  jack- 
1  anapes— come  to  her,  coino  in  at  her  window  by  night— (■ 
'  is  that  it  f" 

In  his  excitement  the  sailor  clutched  hold  of  her  arm, 
>  and  looked  at  her  with  fierce,  searching  eyes. 

"res,"  she  replied;  "but  yon  know  flomelhing  of 
I  thi-f.  Perhaps— -BO,  no,  that  is  impossible!" 
"  Wliat  is  impossible  ?" 
"  That  you  are— Walter  Flood!" 
The  nailor  dropped  the  arm  of  tho  woman)  and  stag- 
'  gored  back  as  she  used  those  words. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  ho  said,  recovering  himself.  "  From 
EH  moment  I'm  bis  friend,  and  tho  sworn  foe  of  yonder 
|  scoundrel.  I  don't  know  how  bo's  Wronged  you,  fair 
what  cause  you've  got  to  hato  him  ;  but  if  i  can  lend  a 
hand  to  servo  you,  and  spoil  his  game,  you've  but  to  say 
the  word—  and)  word  or  no  word,  I'll  bo  oven  with  hint 
man  for  man !  . 

But  Flora  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  Ins  hrm. 
I«, ' ikttfti  !    "ilnah!    Do  you  $hnY'    SllO  daid,  pointing  to  the 
IV    Fl or,',  '  window  of  Janot  Flood's  room,  the  casement  of  which 
■  I  of  no  v  H'.vcng  open  in  tho  wind. 

As  tliCy  looked  they  saw  the  head  of  a  man  protrude 
— they  caught  the  sound  of  smothered  voices — and  then 
JiOtc  more  '  a  d.t  .f;  form  dropped  to  tho  ground.  ,  ' 
&  U  the  b't-  [  The  impulse  of  tlio  Sailor  was  to  bunt  from  tho 
orae  in  the  f  WoinanV  arms,  and  to  rush  headlong  upon  the  man  who 
)oa."  now  stole  rapidly  along  in  tho  shadow  of  tho  houst. 

But  the  woman  would  not  quit  her  hold  of  him.  "  For 
ry  Lincoln,  my  sake— for  tho  gill's  sake — not  yet!"  sho  cried. 
:t  iu'ind.       "  From i  o  me  not.  ydt." 

you?"  sho       "  f  promise,"  s,.id  the  sailor,  ltd  ictiiutl,  ;  "  but,"  he 
|  asked,  incredulously,  "is  that  man  Barry  Lincoln  f" 


"  That  is  ho  .'"  said  the  woman. 

And  wo  know  that  at  that  moment  the  sailor  released 
himself  from  her  grasp,  and  followed  the  banker  to  his 
heme. 

What  passed  there  we  have  also  seen,  and  aro  familiar 
with  the  feet  that  Gerald  St.  George  alone  was  capable 
of  detecting,  beneath  the  laughing  exterior  of  the  jovial 
sailor,  the  presence  of  a  secret  foe. 

In  that  respect  his  instinct  did  not  deceive  him. 


CTJAPTEll  XV. 

A   STARTL'IXG  INTERVIEW. 

It  only  wanted  one  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
which  was  to  bring  Walter  Flood  hack  to  his  nativo 
land. 

Only  one  day !  and  yet  how  fraught  with  hopes  and 
fears,  with  terror's  aucl  apprehensions,  were  those  few 
hours  to  the  varied  actors  in  this  our  drama! 

To  Janet  Flood,  especially,  that  interval  was  almost 
unbearable.  For  years  she  had  looked  forward  to  that 
happy  day  when  she  should  once  more  clasp  Walter  to 
her  bosom.  The  hope  of  it  had  been  as  sunshine  to 
her  mind  by  day,  and  out  of  it  was  woven  the  texture 
of.  those  rosy  dreams  which  haunted  her  nightly 
couch. 

And  now  that  it  was  so  near,  she  shrank  from  tho 
boon  for  which  she  had  prayed  so  fervently,  with  a 
cold,  death-like  shdder. 

Once,  the  thought  that  the  ship  might  go  down — that 
iu  some  storm,  some  fearful  gale,  the  frail  bark  might 
be  swallowed  up,  and  with  it  her  beloved  Wialfcetf — had 
filled  the  girl's  heart  with  terror ;  but  now — lleaven 
help  her  and  forgive  her  ! — there  were  times  at  which 
sho  almost  wished  that  it  might  bo  so.  Yes ;  she 
almost  prayed  that  ho  might  bo  spared  the  agony  of 
thoso  disclosures  which  wore  inevitable,  of  his  own  ruin 
and  of  tho  crime  which  rested  upon  tho  heads  of  thoso 
who  had  given  him  birth. 

And  there  was  mor  e,  even,  than  this,  to  weigh  down 
the  heart  of  the  true-hearted,  loving  girl. 

Had  not  the  insidious  voice  of  the  tempter  sounded  in 
her  ear  ?  Had  he  not  breathed  a  hint  of  that  which  alone 
was  wanting  to  crush  her  with  despair  ? 

"Walter  &lse!"  sho  had  murmured  to  herself  a 
thousand  times  throughout  a  sleepless  night  and  weary 
clay.  "  Falso  ! — false  to  his  plighted  vow — to  me  whom 
ho  has  so  loved  !" 

She  could  not  credit  it.  Sho  had  no  power  to  realise 
it  to  her  mind  ;  and  yet  she  could  not  banish  the  re- 
membrance that  it  had  been  said,  and  that  Lincoln  had 
promised  tho  proof — tho  agonising  proof — of  wdiat  he 
had  assertod.  He  had  promised  it,  aud  sho  could  not 
refuse  to  accept  it.  She  was  powerless'  in  his  hands, 
Blade  ho  had  mastered  the  secret  of  that  house  of 
blood.  And  blending  with  tho  horror  of  the  morrow, 
there  ever  came  back  upon  her  the  thought  of  that  price 
of  seeresy  of  which  ho  had  spoken,  and  tho  nature  of 
which  sho  but  too  clearly  guessed. 

Of  that  sho  was  to  hoar  more  at  the  next  interview, 
so  audaciously  planned  by  tho  man  who  had  basely  in- 
truded into  her  room.  But  tho  cvoniug  of  the  last  day 
was  drawing  on  ;  and  though  she  had  several  times  ap- 
proached the  window,  and  gazed  furl  ively  into  the  street, 
she  had  as  yet  socn  nothing  moro  of  Barry  Lincoln. 

At  the  thought  of  this  she  grew  elato. 

"  He  may  relent,"  shoargued ;  "  ho  may  pity  and  spare 
mo !  Or  he  may  bo  made  to  substantiate  his  accusation 
against  Walter;  and  even  if  he  dare  bring  it,  Walter 
will  he  here — here  f,o  moot  il ." 

Alas!  Janyt  little  knew  tho  man  of  whom  she  argued 
thus.  Dairy  Lincoln  had  audacity  which  nothing  could 
abash  ;  but  he  had  also  firmness  of  purpose  amounting 
I'lhicst  to  obstinacy.  'J'ho  lino  bol.wecn  theso  qua- 
lities is  a  very  slight  one,  and  this  man  sometimes 
crossed  it.  In  what  he  desired  or  determined  upon  ho 
was  inflexible ;  and  having  set  his  mind  upon  winning 
Janet — much  as  tho  hawk  sets  his  mind  upon!  the  dovo 
— he  never  for  an  instant  thought  of  giving  up  the 
pursuit. 

Thus,  while  Janet  was  watching  with  anxiety  the  pass- 
ing hours  which  brought  on  the  longed-for  day,  Barry 
was  only  laying  his  plans,  aud  watching  tho  moment  to 
carry  them  into  execution. 

As  the  twilight  gathered  round  her,  while  sho  sat  by 
her  desolate  iireside,  Jauot  was  startled  by  tho  quiet 
entrance  of  a  woman  who  had  never  before  entered  her 
apartment  s  unbidden. 

It  was  Jenny  Sla;,g,  who  was  known  to  Janet  only 
from  having  dona  the  washing  of  the  Locker,  but  who, 
after  what  had  passed  in  the  next  room  oVcr-night,  she 
regarded  with  tip])vohon»ion. 

"  I  bog  pardon,"  raid  Ji  nn  ,-,  advancing  mystel  iously, 
"but  my  lodger  has  asked  mo  to  give  this  into  your 
hand-  -/our  ocv  hand,  misff." 

Saving  tHis,  she  look  a  three-cornered  nolo  from  her 
bosom,  and  held  it  out  by  one  of  the  corners. 

"Your  lodger!"  said  Janet,  "and  send  a  noto  to 
i,i e  !    Tray  who  is  this  lodger  t" 

"Ah!"  replied  Jenny,  "that's  more  than  any  of  us 
knows.  He's  ono  of  two  ns  havo  taken  my  spare  room, 
and  who  they  ai'e  or  what  they  do  with  tho  room,  Good- 
ness Gracious  knows. ' 

"Iltflcted!  lb  Is  very  Hlrange  that  mysleriou  i  uu- 
knerwn  people'  .fltoald  write  to  me?"  remarked  tho 
young  gtrl. 
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"  So  I  thought,"  returned  the  laundress,  "  and  at  first 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  then  he 
pressed  and  bothered  me  to  take  it ;  and  I  says  to  myself 
'  It's  only  a  bit  o'  paper  after  all,'  I  says,  '  and  it  can  t  do 
much  harm,  and  may  do  good.' 

"  True,"  said  Janet,  abstractedly,  as  she  opened  the 
note.  Directly  she  did  so,  a  cry  of  astonishment 
escaped  her. 

The  note  ran  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  Impassioned  Admirer  who  visited  you  last 
night,  impatiently  awaits  a  renewal  of  that  delicious 
interview.  Tho  bearer  will  conduct  you  to  him.  Do 
not  hesitate — no  harm  is  intended ;  come  at  once,  and 
the  conditions  mentioned  at  our  parting  will  bo  satis- 
factorily  explained." 

There  was  no  signature ;  but  Janet  could  not  doubt 
but  that  this  note  was  written  by  the  man  she  so  dreaded, 
but  who  knew  too  much  of  those  near  and  dear  to 
Walter  to  be  neglected. 

To  Jenny  Slagg's  surprise,  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
reflection — 

"  I  will  come." 

The  laundress  had  expected  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nation, and  a  short  verbal  message  by  way  of  reply. 
She  could  not,  therefore,  conceal  her  astonishment  when 
the  young  girl  hastily  threw  on  her  street  dress,  and 
concealing  her  face  beneath  a  thick  veil,  declared  herself 
ready.  She  would  have  remonstrated,  cautioned  ;  but 
her  surprise  was  too  greatj  and  it  found  vent  only  in  the 
smothered  exclamation — "  Poor  Walter  !" 

Barry  Lincoln  awaited  the  answer  of  Janet  with  im- 
patience. A  cloak  concealed  the  indifferent  garb  in 
which  he  usually  visited  his  Westminster  lodgings,  and 
constituted  a  still  further  disguise. 

As  Janet  entered  the  room,  he  advanced  to  meet  her 
with  outstretched  hands. 

"  Ah,  you  are  come,"  he  said ;  "  this  is  kind,  this  is 
generous." 

But  Janet  did  not  respond  to  the  warmth  of  his 
ardent  greetings. 

"  You  have  sent  for  me,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  here  at 
your  wish." 

"  Nay,  why  are  you  so  cold,  so  distant,  Janet  ?"  cried 
Barry.  "  The  feelings  you  have  inspired  in  my  heart 
are  those  of  unbounded  love  and  admiration — and  you 
meet  my  fire  with  ice,  my  raptures  with  freezing  indif- 
ference." 

"  Oh,  spare — pray  spare  me  a  repetition  of  the  torture 
your  words  last  inflicted  on  me,"  said  Janet.  "  You 
know — though  by  what  means  you  gained  that  know- 
ledge, Heaven  alone  knows — that  I  cannot  listen  to  you 
— no,  not  even  if  you  should  prove  what  you  have 
asserted,  that  Walter  is  false  to  me !" 

Barry  smiled. 

"  You  doubt  my  power  to  prove  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered ;  "  my  faith  in  Walter  has 
never  to  this  hour  been  clouded  by  a  doubt;  and  I 
shall  need  proof — strong  proof,  before  I  question  his- 
fidelity." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  other,  "you  should  require 
it,  and  you  shall  have  it." 

At  those  words  a  deathly  pallor  overspread  tho  cheek 
of  the  fair  young  girl ;  there  was  an  earnestness  in 
the  manner  of  the  stranger  which  startled  her.  "  If  ho 
should  keep  his  wordi"'  she  thought,  and  at  that 
thought  she  trembled. 

Barry  Lincoln  saw  the  impression  he  was  making, 
and  drawing  his  chair  nearer,  he  said — 

"  Walter  Flood,  you  have  said,  promised  to  make  you 
his  wife  P" 

"  He  did." 

"  You  were  to  return  to  England :  he  to  follow  you  ?" 
"  Yes." 

*'  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  affection  ?" 

"  Pledge !  I  do  not  understand.  I  have  his  let- 
ters '? 

"  Good." 

"  His  portrait  " 

"  Ah!" 

"  And — yes,  this  ring,  which  Walter  put  on  my  finger 
at  the  moment  of  our  parting." 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  tempter  sparkled  as  they  rested  upon  the  golden 
circle,  set  with  stones  to  form  forget-me-nots,  which 
glittered  on  her  white,  taper  finger. 

"  The  design  of  that  ring,"  he  said  slowly,  the  words 
dropping  like  oil  from  his  serpent-hps,  "  is  singular ;  but 
what  makes  it  more  remarkable  is  that  I  have  the  fac- 
simile of  that  ring  here  upon  my  own  hand." 

Janet  glanced  at  the  hand  he  held  toward  her,  and  in 
a  moment  she  comprehended  the  fatal  truth. 

"  You  seem  agitated,"  he  remarked. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  cried,  not  heeding  him,  "  tell  me  how 
that  ring  came  into  your  possession." 

"  This  ?   You  know  it,  then  ?" 

"  Too  well,  too  well !"  she  answered.  "It  was  my  part- 
ilfg  gift  to  Walter — the  gift  he  promised  never  to  part 
from  but  with  life." 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  the  other,  "  it  is  that  ring. 
See,  here  is  his  name,  entwined  with  yours ;  and  this, 
which  was  to  be  the  proof  of  his  fidelity,  I  offer  you  as 
that  of  his  utter  perfidy.    He  has  parted  with  it  " 

"  Or  he  may  be  dead  !"  shrieked  Janet,  starting  up, 
aghast  at  her  own  idea. 

"  That  is  improbable— most  improbable,"  said  Barry, 
coolly  j  "  but  iu  ci'her  case  you  are  released  from  your 


pledge,  and  we  can  now  come  to  the  next  point  on  which 
we  had  to  speak." 

Palo  and  trembling,  Janet  sank  back  into  her  chair. 
The  sight  of  the  betrothal  ring  had  shocked  and  un- 
nerved her ;  she  listened,  but  it  was  as  one  listens  in  a 
dream. 

"  Go  on,"  she  murmured. 

"  A  few  words,"  said  Barry,  "  will  suffice  for  what  I 
have  to  say.  Already  I  have  told  you  of  my  love,  my 
devotion.  I  have  proved  to  you  that  the  man  upon 
whom  you  have  hitherto  lavished  your  affections  is  un- 
worthy of  you,  and  has  released  himself  from  the  obli- 
gation to  which  he  pledged  himself :  this  being  so,  can 
you  not  guess  what  follows  ?" 

"  What  follows  ?"  she  repeated,  vaguely. 

"  Yes.   In  a  word,  I  offer  you  my  heart." 

"  Impossible :  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  even  in 
name !"  cried  Janet. 

"That  obstacle  will  be  removed.  You  shall  be  in- 
formed of  every  particular  respecting  me." 

"  Still,  it  is  impossible." 

"  You  refuse  to  receive  my  attentions — is  that  so  ?" 
"  I  do." 

"  Have  a  care,  Janet  Flood.  I  loved  you  at  first  sight ; 
I  said  to  myself, '  She  shall  become  mine ;'  and  when  I 
pledge  my  word,  even  to  myself,  I  never  break  it." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Janet,  irritated  by  a  sense  of  tho  indig- 
nity which  she  was  suffering,  "  whatever  your  claims, 
you  urge  them  upon  me  in  vain.  I  have  given  my  heart 
once  and  for  ever.  Walter  may  be  false  to  me,  dead  to 
me,  but  I  am  unchanged.    I  shall  remain  so  till  I  die." 

She  rose,  with  the  evident  intention  of  leaving. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  young  man,  "  there  is  one  point 
which  you  have  forgotten.  It  is  in  my  power  to  de- 
nounce Abel  Flood  for  a  murder  done  under  his  roof, 
perhaps  by  his  hand  — " 

"No,  no!" 

"  That  weapon  Fate  has  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  am 
not  likely  to  throw  a  chance  away." 

"  And  you  hope  to  conciliate  me  by  denouncing 
Walter's  father  as  a  murderer !" 

"  No,  for  I  shall  not  denounce  him.  I  told  you  that 
1  had  a  price  for  my  silence.  That  price  is  high ;  but 
you  are  rich,  and  you  will  pay  it." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken !   I  rich  ?" 

"  Yes — in  beauty,  in  all  tho  charms  which  can  endear 
woman  to  man.  Come  —  the  bargain  is  soon  struck. 
Promise  to  become  mine,  and  the  knowledge  of  Abel 
Flood's  crime  dies  in  the  sewer ;  refuse  me,  and  " 

Janet  heard  no  more.  At  the  thought  of  the  terrible 
alternative,  she  sank  back  swooning  into  the  chair. 

The  man  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  gloating 
eyes  ;  then  ho  rose. 

"  No — I  must  be  prudent,"  ho  muttered. 

And  he  rang  the  bell. 

#  #  #  #  # 

That  evening,  the  room  in  which  Jenny  Slagg  pursued 
her  calling  presented  its  usual  appearance — with  one 
exception. 

Upon  the  lines  hung  tho  clothes — dotted  here  and 
there  were  the  washing-tubs  upon  wooden  frames.  Be- 
fore the  fire,  hidden  by  the  steaming  clothes,  sat  Jack 
Slagg,  smoking  his  short  pipe,  while  his  wife  and  an  old 
neighbour  pursued  their  avocation.  But  in  one  corner 
— under  a  little  shelf  of  books,  whick  Slagg  had  fitted 
up  hi  his  courting  days — there  was  an  addition  to  the 
usual  party  in  the  person  of  a  young  man,  decently,  but 
not  fashionably  dressed. 

He  was  engaged,  as  he  had  been  all  day,  in  covering 
sheets  of  paper  with  writing  in  a  bold,  legal  hand. 

P  ^sently,  Jenny  Slagg  approached,  and  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

And  the  face  which  ho  turned  toward  her  was  that  of 
the  man  found  in  the  sewer.  It  was  also,  with  some 
modifications  suggestive  of  disguise,  the  face  of  the 
sailor  whom  Flora  Hargreaves  had  set  upon  the  track  of 
Barry  Lincoln. 

"  I  say,"  said  Jenny,  "  he's  been  here  again  to-day." 

"  Who  ?" 

"  The  younger  lodger.  And  he's  had  a  visitor — the 
last  I  should  ha'  thought  as  had  over  ha'  come  to  see 
him," 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Who  ?  Why,  the  girl  I  told  you  of— old  Flood's 
young  niece." 

At  these  words,  the  man  started  up  as  if  stung  by  an 
adder. 

"  Janet  visit  him  ?"  he  cried.    "  Then,  Heaven  help 
me,  there  is  no  hope  !    There  is  no  hope !" 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Scandal. — How  large  a  portion  of  chastity  is  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  distant  hints — nodded  away  and 
cruelly  winked  into  suspicion  by  the  envy  of  those  who 
are  past  all  temptation  of  it  themselves.  How  often 
does  the  reputation  of  a  helpless  creature  bleed  by  a 
report,  which  the  party  who  is  at  pains  to  propagate  it 
beholds  with  much  pity  and  fellow-feeling — that  she  is 
heartily  sorry  for  it — hopes  in  God  it  is  not  true — how- 
ever, as  Archbishop  Tillotson  wittily  observes  upon  it, 
is  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  to  give  the  report  her  pass, 
that  at  least  it  may  have  fair  play  to  take  its  fortune 
in  the  world — to  be  believed  or  not,  according  to  the 
charity  of  those  into  whom  it  shall  happen  to  fall. — 
Stcaie, 


LET  HER  SLEEP. 
Bury  her  low,  bury  her  deep, 
Quietly,  soundly  let  her  sleep. 

Resting  from  her  sorrow. 
She  was  sad  throughout  the  day, 
Her  life  was  weary  with  the  way ; 
But  O !  when  she  awakes,  how  gay 
She  will  bo  to-morrow ! 

Bury  her  low,  bury  her  deep, 
Quietly,  soundly  let  her  sleep; 

She  had  few  to  love  her. 
Heartless  world !  it  knew  her  not- 
Cursed  her  for  her  humble  lot : 
Let  her  rest  in  that  sweet  spot, 
With  the  sky  above  her. 

Bury  her  low,  bury  her  deep, 
Quietly,  soundly  let  her  sleep, 

As  her  blue  eye  closes. 
She  will  he  beneath  that  green, 
Silent,  happy,  and  serene 
As  any  crowned  Eastern  queen 
Slumbering  on  roses. 

Bury  her  low,  bury  her  deep, 
Quietly,  soundly  let  her  sleep, 
Even  without  dreaming. 
All  the  dreams  she  ever  had 
Have  been  turbulent  and  sad : 
She  wants  rest— not  dreams,  though  glad, 
And  with  sunlight  gleaming. 

Bury  her  low,  bury  her  deep, 
Quietly,  soundly  let  her  sleep, 

Besting  from  her  sorrow. 
She  was  sad  throughout  the  day, 
Her  life  was  weary  with  the  way ; 
But  O I  when  she  awakes,  how  gay 
Sho  will  be  to-morrow ! 
Queen.  Mohgait  Evans. 


THE  CLEVER  PIG'S  REWARD. 

A  curious  animal  is  a  pig,  gentlemen !  Very  cunning, 
too ;  a  great  deal  more  sensible  than  people  give  him 
credit  for.  I  had  a  pig  aboard  my  ship,  that  was  too 
knowing  by  half.  All  hands  were  fond  of  him,  ami 
there  was  not  one  on  board  that  would  have  seen  him 
injured.  There  was  a  dog  on  board,  too,  and  the  pig 
and  he  were  capital  friends ;  they  ate  out  of  the  samo 
plate,  walked  about  the  decks  together,  and  would  lie 
down  side  by  side,-under  the  bulwarks,  in  the  sun.  Tho 
only  thing  they  ever  quarrelled  about  was  lodging.  The 
dog  ,  you  see,  sir,  had  got  a  kennel  for  himselif ;  the  pig 
had  nothing  of  tho  sort.  We  did  not  think  he  needed 
one;  but  he  had  his  own  notions  upon  that  matter. 
Why  should  Toby  be  better  housed  of  a  night  than  he  ? 
Well,  sir,  he  had  somehow  got  into  his  head  that  pos- 
session is  nine  parts  of  the  law;  and  though  Toby  tried 
to  show  him  the  rights  of  the  question,  he  was  so  pig- 
headed that  he  either  would  not  or  could  not  under- 
stand. So  every  night  it  came  to  be  "  catch  as  catch 
can."  If  the  dog  had  got  in  first,  he  would  show  his 
teeth,  and  the  other  had  to  lie  under  the  boat,  or  to  find 
the  softest  plank  where  he  could ;  if  the  pig  was  found 
in  possession,  the  dog  could  not  turn  him  out,  but  looked 
out  for  his  revenge  next  time. 

One  evening,  gentlemen,  it  had  been  blowing  hard  all 
day,  and  I  had  just  ordered  close-reefed  topsails,  for 
the  gale  was  increasing,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
sea  running,  and  it  was  coming  on  to  be  wet.  In  short, 
I  said  to  myself,  as  I  called  down  the  companion-ladder 
for  the  boy  to  bring  up  my  pea-jacket,  "  We  are  going 
to  have  a  dirty  night."  The  pig  was  slipping  and 
tumbling  about  the  deck,  for  the  ship  lay  over  so  much 
with  the  breeze,  being  close  hauled,  that  he  could  not 
keep  his  hoofs.  At  last  he  thought  he  would  go  and 
secure  his  berth  for  the  night,  though  it  wanted  a  good 
bit  to  dusk.  But,  lo  and  behold !  Toby  had  been  of 
the  same  mind,  and  there  he  was  safely  housed. 
"Umph,  umph!"  says  piggy,  as  he  turned  and  looked 
up  at  the  black  sky  to  windward;  but  Toby  did  not 
offer  to  move.  At  last  the  pig  seemed  to  give  it  up, 
and  took  a  turn  or  two,  as  if  he  was  making  up  his  mind 
which  was  the  warmest  corner.  Presently  he  trudges 
off  to  the  lee  scuppers,  where  the  tin  plate  was  lying 
that  they  ate  their  cold  'tatoes  off.  Pig  takes  up  the 
plate  in  his  mouth  and  carries  it  to  the  part  of  the  deck 
where  the  dog  could  see  it,  but  some  way  from  the 
kennel,  then,  turning  his  tail  towards  the  dog  he  began 
to  act  as  if  he  was  eating  out  of  the  plate,  making  it  rattle, 
and  munching  with  his  mouth  pretty  loud.  "  What ! 
thinks  Toby,  " has  piggy  got  victuals  there?"  and  he 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  looked  out  towards  the  place, 
making  a  little  whining.  "  Champ,  champ,"  goes  the 
pig,  taking  not  the  least  notice  of  the  dog;  and  down 
goes  his  mouth  to  the  plate  again.  Toby  couldn't 
stand  that  any  longer ;  victuals,  and  he  not  there !  Out 
he  ruus,  and  conies  up  in  front  of  the  pig  with  his  mouth 
watering,  and  pushes  his  cold  nose  into  the  empty 
plate.  Like  a  snot,  gentlemen,  the  pig  turned  tail,  and 
was  snug  in  the  kennel  before  Toby  well  knew  whether 
there  was  any  meat  or  not  in  the  plate. — Animal  Traits 
and  Characteristics. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  TRIAL. 

Ma.yy  minutes  they  sat  —  Zela  and  the  Count  —  in 
silence. 

The  one  hod  no  words  for  the  other.  It  was  a  moment 
of  interchanged  thought  —  unexpressed,  though  well 
understood. 

Then  the  Count  said — 

"  Zela,  you  hare  cruelly  deceived  me — most  cruelly.'" 

This  was  the  first  feeling ;  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment— of  scorned  affection — of  baffled  ambition. 

"  And,  mark  me,  you  will  most  bitterly  repent  your 
course." 

This  was  the  reproach. 

We  are  all  of  us  strange  anomalies.  We  may  seek  a 
woman  because  she  is  rich,  and  for  that  reason  only ; 
we  may  not  care  whether  she  is  short  or  tall,  fat  or 
lean,  of  a  good  figure  or  bad ;  whether  she  has  good 
qualities,  or  whether  she  u  a  domestic  fiend.  But, 
nevertheless,  when  we 
have  made  up  our  minds 
that  we  have  secured  this 
prize,  and  then  suddenly 
find  we  have  lost  it,  it  is 
not  altogether  a  feeling 
of  disappointed  avarice 
that  we  experience. 

A  pang  shoots  through 
our  hearts,  which  is  not 
love,  but  jealousy  be- 
cause some  other  is  pre- 
ferred to  ourselves.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  could 
not,  perhaps,  have  told 
whether  she  had  blue  eyes 
or  black ;  but  we  are  not 
the  Loss  piqued  at  the 
knowledge  that  those  eyes 
—bin*  or  black  as  they 
may  be — are  cast  in  love 
upon  another,  when  we 
thought  they  were  all  oui 
own. 

For  remember — no  mat* 
tat  th«  ultimate  aim 
• — there  is  always  a 
i  of  sentiment  in  oil 
jUrcourse  of  man 


she  said,  faintly  :  "  I  say  ungenerous,  for,  where  I  was 
concerned,  your  heart  should  have  told  you  to  be  lenient, 
even  though  I  may  have  deceived  you." 

"  It  is  my  love  for  you  which  compels  me  to  impose 
these  conditions,"  said  the  Count ;  so  now  it  is  ar- 
ranged, I  will  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Durand,  and  tell  him  I 
decline  to  give  evidence.  I  may,  I  suppose,  give  him 
my  reasons. 

"  What !  speak  of  my  marriage  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Is  he  discreet  ?   Will  he  proclaim  it  in  court  ?" 

"  No — no.  I  will  answer  for  that.  Be  not  alarmed. 
Yo%r  name  shall  not  be  called  in  question.  Adieu, 
Zela.    I  will  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Durand.  Adieu!" 

And,  after  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he  turned  and 
left  the  room. 

Mr.  Durand  was  seated  with  Miriam,  in  the  front 
room  of  the  hotel  at  Bavtonby,  when  the  Count  entered. 
After  the  usual  greetings,  he  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  If  you  have  come  on  business,"  said  Sebastian,  "  do 
not  fear  to  speak  before  Lady  Miriam." 

"  Very  well,  since  you  wish  it,"  said  the  Count.  "  I 
have  come  to  revoke  my  decision  in  regard  to  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Davide.    I  must  decline  being  a  witness." 

Durand  bit  his  lip  in  vexation.  Miriam  cast  upon  the 
Count  a  look  full  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness. 

"Decline,  sir!"  said  her  guardian,  angrily ;  "why, 
you  have  pledged  me  your  word  to  give  your  evi- 
dence." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  must  now  withdraw." 
"  And  pray,  sir,  what  are  your  reasons  ?" 


'  tier  bead,  bat 


And  ii 
it,  the 
never  i 

Count; 
ujofess 


ml  It,  sir  ? — never  I 
I  were  to  repent 
confession  would 
its  my  bps." 
,ow  that,  said  the 
"  if  you  were  to 
your  repentance, 
to  woold  be  at  the  present 
moment." 
Z»-k»  rose. 

'  Sir,"  she  cried,  "  if  yon  have  come  hither  to  cate- 
ehis-:  me,  I  must  beg  you  will  abandon  your  intention. 
I  am  in  no  humour  to  sustain  a  quarrel,  or  even  to  risk 
one.  I  am  occupied  by  one  thought  solely,  and  that  is, 
lu>w  best  to  save  my  husband." 

"  I  most  change  my  tactics,"  thought  the  Count. 

lln  IUM  also,  and  bowed  respectfully. 

"  Certainly,  madam,  I  will  go,  if  yon  wish  it,"  he  said 
gently ;  "  but  as  I  have  come  hither,  not  to  catechise 
yon,  but  to  assist  you  in  saving  him,  I  may  perhaps  beg 
you  to  reconsider  your  words.' 

Z'  la  gaxed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  fixing  her 
dark,  piercing  eyes  on  his,  as  if  to  read  his  very  soul. 

"  Yes  ;  bat  you  name  conditions,"  she  said,  still  with 
those  eyes  on  his;  "conditions  which  I  cannot  dream 
of  accepting." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  revoke  them,"  ho  answered ;  "  but 
revoke  them  to  impose  others." 

"  Equally  as  cruel  ?" 

"  Yon  wrong  me.  No;  the  only  condition  I  desiroto 
impose  is  this — that  if,  in  spite  of  my  refusal  to  give 
evidence,  Jules  Davide  is  convicted,  nnd  is  transported 
— nay,  do  not  start,  tliat  will  be  his  doom  if  found 
guilty — you  will  marry  me,  after  three  years  of  absence 
have  freed  you." 
"  You  speak  as  if  you  felt  sure  of  his  conviction," 


>d 
int. 


Zela 

'  You  judjre  me  very  hnrshly  in  everything,"  crii 
the  Count ;  '  I  only  wish  to  preserve  to  myself  a  fai 
nope  that  in  the  future  you  may  yet  be  mine." 

/ela  thought.  Should  she  trust  him  ?  There  scarcely 
seemed  an  alternative  ;  for,  with  his  evidence  to  back  it, 
the  prosecution  could  not  (ail. 

"I  accept  your  terms,  ungenerous  though  they  be," 


THE  PAICON  TAMIL!  AT  MVDBEACH. 


"  I  will  give  them,  on  one  condition.  I  must  have 
your  word,  and  the  word  also  of  Lady  Miriam,  that  my 
reasons  will  not  be  repeated  to  anyone,"  said  the 
Count. 

"  You  have  mine,"  cried  Sebastian. 

"  And  mine  most  willingly,"  added  Miriam. 

"  I  think,"  began  Pietro,  you  are  both  aware  that  I 
once  loved  Lady  Zela.  Sho  loved  mo  in  her  queer, 
ephemeral  way  ;  but,  when  Jules  Davide  mado  his  ap- 
pearance at  Falcon  Hall,  the  cards  fell  from  my  hand, 
and  he  picked  up  all  the  trumps.  From  that  moment 
I  was  nothing  to  her ;  and  now  it  is  impossible  I  should 
ever  bo.    She  is  his  wife." 

"His  wife!"  cried  Sebastian. 

Miriam  spoke  not.  He  had  been  lost  to  her  long 
since — his  image  for  ever  discarded  from  her  heart; 
yet  a  pang  of  strange  emotion  shot  through  her  heart 
at  those  words,  which  separated  them  for  over. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Count,  "  sho  is  his  wife.  I  only 
knew  it  this  morning ;  and  for  her  sake,  whon  I  heard 
it,  I  promised  to  decline  giving  my  evidence." 

"  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  your  refusal,"  returned 
Sebastian.    "  I  shall  subpeena  you." 

"  I  am  aware  that  can  be  done,  if  a  person  is  to  be 
found,"  said  Pietro,  quietly ;  "  but  as  I  bco  no  motive  in 
this  prosecution  but  mero  revenge,  and  as  I  am  suro 
Lady  Miriam  would  rather  see  him  escape,  I  shall  tako 
especial  care  to  bo  out  of  tho  way." 

You  mistake,  it  is  not  revenge;  I  shall  be  ridding 
myself  nnd  rny  ward  of  a  dangerous  enemy." 

Tho  Count  paid  no  heed  to  his  words,  but  approached 
Miriam. 

"  f  nm  afraid  yon  must  not  buoy  up  your  hopes  too 
far,"  ho  said;  "Davide  is  still  in  much  danger.  The 
man  who  was  with  mo  that  night,  aud  who  saw  liim  set 


fire  to  the  combustibles,  declares  he  will  give  evidence 
in  spite  of  me." 

Miriam  trembled  at  this  new  peril ;  for  the  sake  of 
old  times— for  the  sake  of  those  golden  clouds  of  hap- 
pmess  which  had  disappeared  behind  the  black  horizon 
of  deceit  and  treachery— she  had  a  strong  hope  that 
Jules  might  escape. 

Sebastian  Durand,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  pity 
for  the  man  who  had  shown  himself  such  a  dastard 
and  such  a  criminal ;  and  he  eagerly  caught  at  tho  idea 
of  this  new  witness.  He  little  knew  what  a  part  tho 
Count  was  playing,  and  into  what  danger  he  himself 
was  plunging  by  coalescing  with  him. 

"Who  is  this  man,  and  whence  is  he?"  he  in- 
quired anxiously. 

"I  know  neither  his  name  nor  address,"  said  the 
Count ;  "  he  happened  to  be  with  me— a  mere  accident, 
I  assure  you— and  when  I  met  him  this  morning,  he 
declared  he  would  call  upon  you,  and  volunteer  his  evi- 
dence." 

*'  I  sincerely  trust  he  will,"  returned  Sebastian ;  "  his 
evidence  will  be  as  good  as  yours." 

"  Quite,"  said  the  Count,  meaningly ;  "  and  now,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  take  my  leave." 

Every  one  in  Bartonby,  and  for  miles  around,  were 
eager  for  the  day  of  trial  to  arrive. 

The  circumstances  were  so  extraordinary— the  matters 
involved  in  the  investigation  so  peculiar— the  station  in 
life  of  tho  accused  so  far  beyond  that  of  usual  criminals 
— that  the  affair  was  surrounded  by  an  especial  romance 
and  interest,  and  high  and  low  shared  the  same 

anxiety. 

Thero  were  two  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution 
►-little  Dick  Scammot  and 
Robert  Hardy,  the  man 
who  had  called  on  Sebas- 
tian Durand  and  volun- 
teered his  evidence.  The 
former  Jules  Davide  fear- 
ed ;  his  undaunted  hones- 
ty, his  youth,  the  utter 
absence  of  interested  mo- 
tives, mado  him  an  an- 
tagonist to  bo  dreaded; 
while,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  certain  knowledge  that 
Hardy  was  perjuring  him- 
self, made  him  hope  that 
he  would  be  able  to  upset 
his  testimony.  In  any 
case — even  where  a  mur- 
der has  been  committed — 
the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner has  a  right  to  know 
whether  his  client  is 
guilty  or  not ;  and  ia  this 
case  Jules  Davide  told 
him  all,  and  proved  satis- 
factorily to  his  mind,  that 
in  Hardy  they  had  only 
to  deal  with  a  man  who 
had  come  into  the  witness, 
box  to  lie,  and  would  lie 
through  thiolc  and  thin 
to  gain  his  end. 

Count  Pietro,  faithful  to 
his  promise,  had  disap-. 
peared.  Immediately  after 
his  interview  with  Sebas- 
tian Durand  he  took  leave 
of  Zela,  and  repaired  to 
the  seaside,  or  rather  Mudbeaeh,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.    In  that  dead-alive  spot  ho  was  safe  from  all 
discovery  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  most  aotive 
search  was  instituted.    Count  Pietro,  for  once,  had 
kept  his  word,  and  refused  to  appear, 

At  length  tho  day  of  trial  came,  and  tho  assizo  town 
was  crammed  with  an  inordinate  rush  of  visitors, 
Farmers  and  their  families,  some  gentry,  do-nothings, 
jugglers,  and,  last  not  least,  Joe  Scammot's  troupe,  mado 
their  appearance  at  Bartonby.  The  place  had  the  aspect 
of  a  town  preparing  for  a  holiday.  A  stranger  entering 
it,  at  nine  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  and  seeing  tho  crowds 
collected  in  the  market-place,  and  hearing  the  hubbub 
in  every  street,  would  scarcely  have  supposod  that  at 
ten  began  a  series  of  inquirios,  somo  of  whioh  would 
result  in  the  death  of  a  fellow-croature.  But,  then,  the 
peoplo  of  Bartonby  did  not  pretend  to  much  sentiment, 
and  only  thought  of  tho  amount  of  business  which  the 
influx  of  visitors  would  bring. 
Brighton  had  its  season,  so  had  Bartonby. 
Tho  only  difference  was,  that  the  former  was  a  season 
of  pleasure,  tho  latter  a  season  of  crime. 

Tho  trial  of  Dr.  Jules  Davide  "  for  arson,  and  for 
maliciously  endeavouring  to  cause  the  death  of  Lady 
Traversconrt,"  camo  on  on  the  second  day,  and  early  in 
the  morning  tho  court  was  crowded.  All  tho  Falcon 
Hall  peoplo  kept  studiously  away.  It  was  not  in  their 
books  to  recogniso  tho  existence  of  tho  person  whom 
Or.  Davide  was  supposed  to  have  attenipted  to  murder ; 
they  only  knew  of  the  fire  at  Falcon's  Tower,  and  to  in- 
quire into  his  share  in  that,  tho  family  solicitor  attonded. 

Dr.  Davido  camo  into  tho  box  porfoctly  calm  and  col- 
lected, gazing  round  at  the  eager  audionce  with  a 
glance  of  most  supreme  contempt,  lie  pleadod  "  Not 
guilty,"  in  a  loud  voico. 
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"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


Sebastian  Durand  tad  selected  tlio  ablest  counsel  on 
llio  circuit,  and  his  elaborate  and  eloquent  speech  gave 
a  full  narrative,  of  the  Travcrscourt  mystery. 

From  this  speech  it  for  the  1irst  timo  transpired  that, 
on  the  evening  when  Jules  Davidc  and  Joe  Scammot 
first  saw  the  light  in  Falcon's  Tower,  Lady  Travcrs- 
court took  up  her  abode  in  the  ruin,  in  a  chamber  which 
Lady  Miriam  had  prepared  for  her;  that  each  clay 
Miriam  carried  food  to  her  from  the  Hall ;  and  that,  on 
tho  evening  on  which  the  conflagration  took  place,  the 
poor  lady  had  wandered  forth  into  tho  grounds,  and 
thus,  by  a  miracle  almost,  avoided  the  doom  intended 
for  her  by  the  young  physician. 

Tho  only  witnesses  called  were  Dick  Scammot  and 
Robert  Hardy. 

Tho  evidence  of  the  former  was  given  clearly,  honestly, 
to  the  purpose,  and  at  once  convinced  tho  audience  of 
the  guilt  of  tho  prisoner. 

Robert  Hardy  broke  down.  Ho  told  his  story  well, 
because  ho  had  been  given  full  details  by  the  Count; 
but  he  failed  to  contradict  a  workman,  who  swore  to 
having  seen  him  in  tho  taproom  of  the  Black  Boar  at 
the  very  moment  little  Dick  stated  tho  fire  to  have 
taken  place.  Tho  only  thing  in  his  evidence  which  car- 
ried any  weight,  was  his  declaration  of  entire  disinte- 
restedness. 

"  What  good  will  it  do  me,"  ho  said,  "to  bear  false 
witness  against  this  'ere  man,  unless  I  bo  bribed?  and 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Durand  is  a  gcu'icman  what's  likely 
to  bo  accused  of  bribery." 

Julc3  Davido  said  very  little.  He  contented  himself 
with  cross-examining  the  witnesses,  and  was  quite  silent 
at  the  termination  of  tho  ease. 

Then  the  jury  retired. 

Everyone  felt  on  thorns;  not  excluding  Robert  Hardy, 
who,  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  court,  was  anything  but 
comfortable. 

Half-an-hour  passed. 

Tho  jury  again  camo  into  court;  but  it  was  only  to 
ask  somo  legal  question,  and  they  again  retired. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  until  some  thought  they 
would  bo  discharged  without  a  verdict. 

They  were  wrong. 

At  six  in  the  evening  they  re-entered  their  box,  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  asked — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  have  you  agreed  upon  your 
verdict  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Foreman. 

"  Is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 
"  Guilty." 

Jules  Davido  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  and 
gazed  wildly  around  tho  court. 

He  had  anticipated  an  acquittal. 

"  I  shall  defer  sentence,"  said  the  Judge,  "until  after 
the  other  count  in  the  indictment  has  been  proceeded 
with." 

'■'As  the  prisoner  has  been  found  guilty  on  tho  first 
count,  we  withdraw  from  prosecuting  the  second,"  said 
Mr.  Ripston,  tho  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

Then  tho  Judge  proceeded  to  pass  sentence,  and  a 
strong  sentence  it  was ;  and  when  Jules  Davide  left  the 
box,  ho  was  a  convict,  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ESCAPE. 

Mudbe.vch  is  a,  little  town  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames. 

A  dreary,  muddy,  sanctimonious,  despairing  place  is 
Mudbeach.  / 

Its  pier  straggles  away  more  than  a  mile  through 
slush  and  dirt ;  its  streets  straggle  along  _  ar  miserable 
road ;  its  loft  wing  has  no  connection  with  its  right ;  its 
hotels  arc  all  at  daggers  drawn  with  each  other ;  its  boat- 
men and  its  cabmen  inscribe  "  six  days"  on  their  vehi- 
cles :  everything  is  dear  and  nasty. 

An  atmosphere  of  fog  and  gloom  pervades  Mudbeach. 
It  very  rarely  rains  all  day,  but  it  is  always  threatening. 
There  is  a  rain-cloud  always  waiting  for  you  at  tho 
door,  should  you  desire  to  go  out;  a  cloud  which  accom- 
panies you  patiently  until  you  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
field,  and  then  kindly  discharges  its  contents. 

Then,  on  the  beach,  laved  by  waters  of  half-and-half, 
you  may  see  scores  of  children  heaping  up  the  muddy 
eand  into  miniature  Towers  of  Babel — at  least,  so  you 
guess,  from  the  continual  hubbub  round  them  ;  nurse- 
maids assisting  them,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
their  garters  arc  red,  and  may  be  seen;  old  gentlemen 
frantically  holding  newspapers  against  the  wind,  and 
young  couples  trying  idiotically  to  read  Byron  against 
time  and  noise;  young  ladies  bathing  in  the  attire  and 
attitude  of  mermaids;  donkeys  and  donkeymen,  rival- 
ling Hampstead  Heath.  In  fact,  a  yelling,  dreaming, 
bathing,  laughing,  drinking  London  comes  down  to 
Mudbeach — very  imaginative,  withal,  and  contented  to 
find  a  muddy,  dirty  river's  mouth,  instead  of  the  clear 
sea  and  unbroken  horizon. 

You  don't  see  much  life  at  Mudbeach  (our  readers 
must  not  imagine  we  mean  Southend).  The  horses  go 
to  sleep  on  Sundays.  There  are  no  theatres,  no  assem- 
1  ty-toonw  (at  least,  open  ones),  no  amusements.  Stay! 
yc-3,  there  ore.  There  is  a  billiard-room,  where  the 
cobwebs  don't  always  cover  the  board;  and  a  skittle- 
ground,  where  you  may  see  a  live  soul  on  a  rainy  day ; 
and  a  few  boats,  and  a  few  donkeys,  and  a  few  chaises, 
"  let  by  the  hour." 


No  society. 

People  don't  know  each  other  (or  themselves  appa- 
rently) at  Mudbeach.  A  recognition  is  improper,  They 
don't  go  down  there  to  bo  seen,  but  merely  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air  on  tho  quiet,  and  be  able  to  say 
they  have  been  near  the  sea.  It's  a  great  thing,  mind 
you,  to  get  a  good  browning  on  the  cheap,  and  tlieu  say 
you've  been  ruralisiug.  The  best  receipt  wo  can  give 
is  to  stand  on  the  Duke  of  York's  column  on  a  sunny 
day;  it's  much  less  expensive,  and  you  don't  stand  haif 
tho  chance  of  being  recognised. 

Besides,  you  mustn't  do  as  you  like  at  Mudbeach. 

If  you  take  a  boat,  or  a  ilj',  or  do  anything  bnt 
" groan"  on  a  Sunday,  j-ou  arc  voted  a  heathen.  Their 
religion  is  peculiar:  they  bathe,  they  cook,  they  rat  on 
Sunday :  but  they  draw  a.  line  at  floating.  At  Mudbeach 
you  must  do  as  Mudbeaehians  do,  or  you  are  for  ever 
lost.  And  so,  unless  you  are  compelled,  and  havo  an 
incliuatiou  to  go  to  Mudbeach,  we  say  (in  tho  words 
addressed  by  our  illustrious  friend  I'unch  to  people 
ahont  to  marry) — "  don't." 

To  Mudbeach,  as  wo  have  said,  went  Count  Pietro, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  information  against 
Jules  Davide ;  and  to  Mudbeach  also  camo  the  Falcon 
family,  whom  recent  events  had  rendered  uncomfortable 
at  the  Hall. 

It  was  in  the  columns  of  tho  Essex  Weekly  Excise*? 
that  Lady  Zela  saw  the  following  announcement: — ■ 

"Movarti's  Hotel,  Street,  London. — Arrived, 

Lady  Travcrscourt  and  daughter,  and  Mr.  Sebastian 
Durand." 

That  was  enough.  Lady  Traverscourt  had  once  more 
recovered  her  senses,  and  the  game  wa3  lost. 

And  Zela,  herself— what  was  she?  The  wife  of  a 
convict — tho  wifo  of  a  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  con- 
demned with  justice.  All  the  poetry  of  life  was  gone — if 
poetry  there  had  been  in  her  dark  heart — and  she  stood 
there  tho  victim  of  her  own  passions.  Avarice,  false 
ambition,  ill-regulated  love — these  had  been  her  ruin  ; 
and  in  the  future  there  seemed  nothing  for  her  but  a 
dreary  wandering  through  a  pathless  waste — for  him,  a 
weary  buffeting  with  the  tempest,  and  battling  with 
time. 

The  Count  himself,  though  to  her  he  professed  him- 
self deeply  grieved,  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
course  events  had  taken.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  in  Zela's  mind  there  existed  not  a  shadow  of  a  sus- 
picion that  he  had  been  playing  a  double  game.  Black 
at  heart  and  unscrupulous  as  she  knew  him  to  be,  she 
believed  that  ho  loved  her  well,  and  had  only  made  the 
stipulation  as  to  tho  marriage  because  he  was  so  eager 
to  call  her  his  own.  "When,  therefore,  on  her  arrival  at 
Mudbeach,  he  came  to  condole  with  her,  she  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  friendship. 

"  Well  Zela,"  he  said,  "I  have  performed  my  part  of 
the  compact.  You  must  not  blame  me  if  it  has  proved 
of  no  avail.". 

"No — oh,  no!"  she  answered,  extending  to  him  her 
hand.  "  I  bless  you  for  all  you  havo  done.  It  is  not 
your  fault  if  wo  did  not  succeed." 

The  Count  winced.  This  overwhelming  confidence 
was  almost  too  much  even  for  his  conscience. 

"I  thought  you  would  give  me  credit  for  all  I  bach 
done,"  ho  said,  rubbing  his  hands  and  looking  down; 
"  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  forget  your  part  of  the 
agreement." 

"Pictro,  this  is  unkind!"  cried  Zela;  "  so  soon  " 

"Nay,  nay;  you  misunderstand  me.    I  meant  not 
that  wo  should  converse  on  that  topic.  I  have  yet  other 
things  to' speak  of  in  regard  to  Jule3  Davido.    IIo  is 
bold  and  adventurous,  and  may  escape." 
"  Escape  ?    Impossible  !" 

"  No ;  far  from  impossible,"  continued  tho  Count, 
who  appeared  quite  enthusiastic.  "I  have  a  plan  in 
my  head,  which  not  even  to-  you  will  I  communi- 
cate."   

"  A  plan  for  his  escape  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?"  cried  Zela,  pressing 
his  hand  warmly.  This  is  most  kind — most  disinter- 
ested !" 

"  Very,"  thought  the  Couut ;  but  he  only  said — 
"  Na3r,  then,  do  not  thank  rao  until  I  have  succeeded. 
Adieu  ;  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  business." 

And  when  he  had  left  her,  the  Dark  Lady,  fell  on  her 
knees  and  invoked  blessings  on  tho  head  of  the  man 
who,  in  spite  of  her  scheming, plotting  heart,  was  weav- 
ing round  her  a  web  of  villan}',  from  which  it  would  bo 
hard  indeed  if  she  escaped. 

4fe '  ^  flfc  4fc  ■  4f 

A  train  was  proceeding,  at  express  speed,  towards 
London. 

It  was  night,  and  the  great  rod  eyes  of  the  locomo- 
tive dashed  tremulously  through,  the  green  fields,  like 
the  eyes  of  a  demon. 

In  a  first-class  carriage  sat  two  men. 

Tho  one  a  young  man,  dressed  very  plainly  in  dark 
clothes,  with  Ids  face  pale  and  anxious,  and  his  hands 
clasped  nervously  together. 

Very  silent  he  was,  ever  and  anon  glancing  anxiously 
through  the  open  window  at  the  green  fields  which 
seemed  hurrying  past,  and  then  at  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion. 

That  companion  was  also  dressed  in  very  plain 
clothes ;  but  the  stiffness  of  his  figure,  the  blandness  of 


his  countenance,  tho  smirk  and  simper  on  his  lips  pro- 
claimed at  once  that  he  was  a  constable  in  disguise. 

Suddenly  the  youug  man  moved,  and  half  stuod  up. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  constable,  edging 
towards  the  door. 

"  I  feel  still'  with  sitting  so  long,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner. 

At  tho  same  moment  he  made  a  dash  at  the  opposite 
window. 

Tho  action  was  so  quick  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  escape;  and  before  tho  police-officer  had 
reached  the  window,  the  convict  had  descended  on  the 
soft  grass,  and  was  rolling  down  the  embankment. 

Two  evenings  after  this,  Lady  Zela  was  sitting  in  her 
bedroom  at  Mudbeach,  preparing  to  retire  to  rest  early. 
It  was  only  ten  o'clock:  but  then,  people  at  Mudbeach 
go  to  bed  at  any  hour — their  principal  business  b.oiug  to 
get  through  hie  as  quickly  us  possible. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and  yet  through  that  dark- 
ness, as  she  glanced  out  of  her  window,  she  fancied  sho 
could  sec  a  figure  gliding  up  through  the  little  garden, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  glance  up  "at  her 
window. 

An  instinct  impelled  her  to  open  tho  casement,  and 
look  out. 

Then  the  figure  rushed  forward  and  beckoned. 
She  saw  at  once  who  it  was. 
It  was  Jules  Davide ! 

In  less  than  ton  minutes  he  was  in  her  bedroom. 
"Oh!  my  husband,"  she  cried,  as  she  fell  upon  his 
neck. 

Very  sad  and  wretched  was  it  for  her  to  sec  him,  as- 
ho  stood  before  her  with  his  clothes  ragged  and  dripping 
as  if  he  had  been  dragged  through  a  pond— his  bauds 
torn  and  bleeding — his  ieet  bare — his  head  uncovered  — 
his  face  pale,  wan,  and  haggard.  ■ 

Could  this  bo  the  man  who  but  a  few  months  before 
had  become  her  husband  ?  Could  tliis  bo  all  that  re- 
mained of  Jules  Davide — the  handsome,  dashing,  reck- 
less Jules  Davidc  ?  And  could  that,  too,  bo  his  voice — 
that  voice  which  murmured  faintly,  alniobt  inarticu- 
lately— 

"  I  am  hungry ;  give  mo  food." 

Wretched,  beggared,  criminal  that  ho  was,  ho  was  yet 
her  husband;  and,  after  clasping  him  fondly  to  her 
heart,  she  went  silently  down  the  stairs  to  fetch  him 
food,  which  ho  devoured  ravenously. 

For  three  days  he  had  not  tasted  food;  and  her  heart 
bled  to  see  him. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  in  this  world  so  heart- 
rending as  to  behold  one  we  love  suffering  from  hunger. 

At  length,  when  his  strength  had  a  little  returned  to 
him,  ho  said — 

'"Zela,  do  you  love  me  still  ?" 

"  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"Yet  remembcr,I  am  a  criminal — condemned  to  trans- 
portation— an  escaped  couviet,  upon  whoso  head  a 
price  is  set." 

"  I  care  not." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  save  mo  ?" 

She  embraced  him  fondly. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?" 

"  Have  you  still  any  regard  for  Count  Pietro?" 

Zela  looked  uneasj'. 

"  Of  what  do  you  suspect  m'e  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Nothing.  I  ask  the  question,  belicvo  mo,  from  a 
peculiar  reason." 

"  No,  I  care  not  for  him.  But  remember,  he  did  all 
he  could  to  save  you." 

"  To  save  me!" 

"  Yes  :  did  you  not  know  it  ?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Jules,  bitterly.  "Let  me  tell  you, 
Zela,  he  has  deceived  you.  Ho  did  not  give  evidence 
in  person  against  me,  it  is  true  ;  but,  nevertheless,  ho 
gave  it  indirectly.  That  man,  Robert  Hardy,  was  paid 
by  him  to  perjure  himself,  and  obtain  my  conviction— 
why,  I  cannot  say." 

Zela  trembled. 

She  saw  all  now. 

"  I  will  bo  revenged  on  him  for  this,"  she  said, 
clenching  her  hands  in  her  nervous,  miserable 
way. 

Jules  Davido  took  those  hands,  and  gazed  at  her 
fixedly. 

"  Ton  are  my  wife,"  he  said,  "and  you  desire revengo. 
How  far  will  that  revenge  carry  you  r" 
Zela's  heart  turned  faint. 
What  was  he  about  to  ask  her  ? 
"  Far — very  far,"  she  said. 

Jules  Davide's  voice  sank  into  alow  whisper  as  he 
answered — 

"  Throutrh  him,  Zela,  you  can  save  me." 
"  How?" 

"  No  one  knows  our  marriage — marry  the  Count !" 

Zola  started  in  wild  astonishment. 

"  Many  the  Count ! — what  mean  you  ?" 

"Marry  mc  again — under  the  Count's  name." 

"  And  tho  Count  ?" 

"  He  will  disappear." 

Zela  was  greatly  moved.  What  did  Jules  mean? 
Was  he  asking  her  to  commit  murder  ? 

"  He  can  disappear,"  he  repeated. 

She  knelt  at  his  feet,  burying  her  face  in  his  lap. 

"Oh,  my  husband!"  she  murmured,  clasping  his 
knees,  "  ask  me  anything,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  shed 
blood." 

(To  le  continued  in  our  next.) 
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PRINCE  ALBERT. 

We  have  no  great  frith  in  tombstone  eulogies,  or  fune- 
ral or»tioas;~a--,d  whether  the  late  Prince  Consort  was, 
as  was  generally  supposed,  a  loo  J,  jog-trot  sort  of  man, 
who  didn't  do  any  puracular  liarui  to  hiinseif  cr  any- 
body efecj  oe  was  really  ljru-c-iaincntly  ,:  good,"  this  is 
hardly  t'_j  tlmo  to  V.OteVmjr?. 

But  the  pvufacetothc  Prince's  Speeches,  just  published, 
makes  seme  statements  regarding  him,  which,  after 
every  deduction  on  the  score  of  the  mode  in  which 
princes  are-  always  spoke  n  of  by  courtiers,  strike  us  as 
worthy  to  he  held  up  to  the  admiration — aye,  and  emu- 
lation— of  erory  man,  prince  cr  peasant. 

For  example  :—- 

"The  Prince  had  3  horror  of  flattery.  I  use, the  word 
'horror*  advisedly.  Dr.  Johnson  somewhere  says  that 
flattery  shows,  at  any  rate,  a  derfrc  to  please,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  estimated  a3  worth  something  on  that 
account.  Bat  the  Prince  could  not  view  it  in  that  light, 
lie  shuddered  at  it ;  he  tried  to  get  away  from  it  as 
soon  as  he  could.    I:  was  simply  nauseous  to  him. 

"He  had  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  vice  gene- 
rally. Its  pre;ence  depressed  him,  grieved  him,  horri- 
fied* him.  llis  tolerance  allowed  him  to  make  excuses 
for  the  tlcc3  of  individual  men ;  but  the  evil  itself  he 
hated. 

"What,  however,  was  especially  repugnant  to  the 
Prince  was  lownc-ss.  He  could  r.ot  bear  men  to  be  actu- 
ated by  low  motives.  A  remarkably  unselfish  man  him- 
self, he  scarcely  understood  scltishnesa  in  others;  and 
when  he  recognised  it,  ho  felt  an  abhorrence  for  it.  The 
conditions  that  the  Prince  drew  up  fur  the  prize  that  is 
given  by  Ilex  Majesty  at  Wellington  College  are  very 
characteristic  of  him.  Tho  prize  is  not  to  be  awarded 
to  the  mcrat  bookiah  boy,  to  tho  least  faulty  boy,  to  the 
boy  who  should  fe  most  preei-e,  diligent,  and  prudent; 
but  to  the  noblest  boy,  to  the  boy  who  should  r.flord  the 
most  promise  of  becoming  a  large-hearted,  high- 
motirea  man." 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  personal  weakness  ia  the 
Prince,  which  it  is  well  to  allude  to,  because  it  gives  us 
the  opportunity  of  offering  a  reason  for  what  is  often  a 
jrreat  detriment  to  a  man,  and  not  unfrequenlly  puts 
the  genuine  man  on  a  lower  scale  than  the  brazen  char- 
hSaM.  Tho  Prince,  wo  aro  told,  laboured  under  the 
feeling  of  "shyness."— a  quality  of  mind  which  almost 
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himself  upon  what  specially  delighted  him,  but  to 
attend  to  what  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to.  And  there 
was  not  time  for  both." 

One  other  passage  only  will  we  quote  illustrative  of 
the  character  beforens : — 

"  Finally,  there  was  in  the  Prince  a  quality  which  I 
think  may  bo  noticed  as  belonging  to  most  men  of  genius 
and  of  mark.  I  mean  a  certain  childlike  simplicity.  It 
is  noticed  of  such  men  that,  mentally  speaking,  they  do 
not  grow  old  like  other  men.  There  is  always  a  play- 
fulness ah  oat  them,  a  certain  innoecuey  of  character, 
and  a  power  of  talcing  interest  in  what  surrounds  them, 
which  wo  naturally  associate  with  the  beauty  of  youth- 
fulness.  It  is  a  pity  to  use  a  foreign  word  if  one  can 
help  it,  but  it  illustrates  tho  character  of  such  men  to 
say  that  they  can  never  become  blasts.  Those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  the  Prince,  will,  I  am  sure, 
admit  the  truth  of  this  remark  as  applied  to  him ;  and 
will  agree  in  the  opinion  that  neither  disaster,  sickness, 
nor  any  other  form  of  human  adversity,  would  have  been 
able  to  harden  his  receptive  nature,  or  deaden  his  soul 
to  the  wide-spread  interests  of  humanity.  He  Would 
always  have  been  young  in  heart ;  and  a  great  proof  of 
this  was  his  singular  attractiveness  to  all  those  about 
him  who  were  young. 

"  One  gift  that  the  Princo  possessed,  which  tended  to 
make  him  a  favourite  with  tho  young,  was  his  peculiar 
aptitude  for  imparting  knowledge.  Iudccd,  the  skill 
he  showed  in  explaining  anything,  whether  addressed 
to  the  young  or  the  old,  ensured  the  readiest  attention ; 
and  it  would  not  be  eacy  to  find,  even  among  the  first 
professors  and  teachers  of  this  age,  anyone  who  could 
surpass  the  Prince  in  giving,  in  the  fewest  words,  and 
with  the  least  u?e  of  technical  terms,  a  lucid  account  of 
some  difficult  matter  in  science  which  he  had  mastered 
— mastered  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  others  who 
had  tho  advantage  of  listening  to  him." 


WEEP  NOT. 

V.rKBP  not,  weep  not,  mv  friend, 

Though  sorrow  dim  thy  path  ; 
Though  cloails  hang  dark  above  thy  way, 

And  threaten  in  their  wrath. 
Weep  not,  for  what  avails  it  thee, 

Thy  sorrow  and  thy  grief? 
'Twill  give  theo  neither  joy  nor  hope, 

Nor  bring  thy  heart  relief. 


friends  have  distant  grown, 
ger  cheer, 

rest  the  gocd  and  brave. 


Then  beams  of  hope  will  rend  the  clouds, 
And  round  thy  pathway  shine. 

■\Vcop  not,  weep  not,  nmirt  thy  gloom, 

Nor  longer  ;,tay  thy  hand, 
Bin.  touch  tho  harp  that  drowns  thy  fears, 

Thy  t'.'ira  will  make  thee  weak  and  pale, 
And  life's  dark  night  seem  long;  y> 

Eat  joy  will  make  thee  bold  and  free— 
'Twill  make  thy  spirit  strong. 

Then,  weep  no  more,  for  hours  shall  coaio. 

When  round  thy  path  shall  bloom  '-"'■  "  . 
Those  heavua-olest  joys  awaitidg  theo 


¥au  to  yon  radiant  sphere ! 
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FLEET  MARRIAGE:!. 

A    I'ICTCRE    OF   THE  PAST. 

In  the  story  of  "Amos  Ciarke,"  Mr.  Watts  Phillips 
thus  describes  an  institution  of  bygone  days :— '  '•< 

Tho  hor  :o,  situated  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
prison  entrance,  i3  a  shabby,  disreputable  building,  with 
an  aspect  of  drunken  ruffianism  about  it,  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  tho  place.  This  house,  that  Stands  over- 
looking Fleet  Ditch,  with  the  Fleet  Prison  for  its  neigh- 
bour, and  Newgate  not  far  removed,  has  been,  from  the 
time  its  builder  had  plastered  tho  last  tile  upon  its  roof, 
:•.  favourite  haunt  for  all  tho  rascality  which  overflows 
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ma  to  seo  anything  going  on  in 
hop  swings  a  sign,  bearing  the 
a  male  and  female  hand  con- 
?m  written  "Unity  is  Strength,"  and 
ippropriatoly  enough,  in  letters  of  gold, 
rrmeu  within."  In  the  window  also 
that  a  registor  is  kept  within  by  the 
;  while  a  thin-fiiced,  slip-shod  fellow 
;  by,  if  they  eitflmeo  to  no  pfivoui  of 
i  on'  real  ion  to  v.;>)k  in  and  be  married, 
vo  master  and  pretty  mi-jtroa^,  hero's 
ranees  that  may  never  occur  rgain!'— 
rfotis  willing,  and  tho  pnrson  nt  hand.  Courage 
ilo  ffeittleman,  you'vo  Itftppinftsa  on  your  nvm.Mid 
ike  it  your  own  for  ever.  1  can  :?eo  with  naif  an 
it  tho  sweet  lady's  lips  aro  melting  ripe  to  say 
shed-for  '  Yes.'  'So  tnl.o  old  Time  by  the  faro 
No'.v'o  tho  day,  nnd  now'j  tho  hour!  I'uvjou 


i ho  cha.v.o  of 


Bradley's  tho  man  that  can  rivet  you  tighter  than  any 
blacksmith ;  his  charges  arc  moderate,  and  his  work- 
manship will  last  your  life  !" 

Nor  did  Mr.  Bradley's  touter  promise  more  than  his 
master  was  ready  to  perform ;  and  not  only  he,  but  a 
dozen  other  reverend  gentlemen,  who  cither  indirectly 
kept,  or  were  kept  by,  similar  "coupling-shops,"  as  they 
were  called  iu  tho  neighbourhood.  The  ceremony  of 
marriage  was  performed  by  these  clerical  scoundrels  in- 
side the  prison,  but  the  registers  were  kept  at,  the  re- 
spective brandy-shops  they  patronised,  and  wore  tam- 
pered with,  and  sometimes  altogether  falsiticd,  for  tho 
most  iniquitous  purposes.  If  "  happy  is  the  wooing 
that's  not  long  a-doing,"  these  Fleet  marriages  must 
have  acted  as  an  open  sqsame  to  a  life  of  felicity;  for 
Benedict's  acquaintance  with  his  Beatrice  was  possibly 
but  a  few  hours  old,  having  commenced  at  some  brandy- 
shop  or  bagnio  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  happy  bride- 
groom not  only  leading,  but  at  times  carrying  his  hic- 
cupping bride  to  tho  altar,  where,  if  money  was  a  scar- 
city with  them  at  the  moment,  the  parson  (generally  in 
as  jovial  a  condition  as  his  clients)  would  wed  them  for 
a  glass  of  gin  or  a  roll  of  tobacco.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  customers  of  tho  "Flocfc 
parsons"  were  confined  to  any  particular  London  local- 
ity; on  the  contrary,  tho  indecent  privilege  so  long- 
permitted  these  clerical  ruffians,  under  tho*  cover  of  a 
cossack  that  was  daily  incensed  with  tobacco  smoke, 
and  febaptised  in  brandy,  sowed  broadcast  the  seeds  of 
vico  and  misery.  Women  were  often  entrapped,  and 
carried^ to  tho  Fleet,  and  there  forced  into  marriages 
that  might  afterwards  bo  disavowed,  if  it  suited  tho 
bridegroom's  convenience,  and  he  could  foe  the  parson 
sufficiently ;  many  of  the  registers  being  '''accidentally" 
destroyed  just  when  a  necessity  began  to  exist  that 
they  should  be  forthcoming.  But  the  kidnappers  were 
as  often  of  the  other — it  would  be,  in  this  instance,  a, 
figure  of  speech  to  say  tho  gentler— sex.  Sailors  by  i,no 
score,  even  from  Rotherhithe,  and  still  more  distant 
river-side  resorts,  were  brought  in  a  state  of  helpless 
intoxication  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  iu  the  custody  of  stal- 
wart, loud-tongued  Dulciueas,  who  were  then  and  there 
"  made  honest  women,"  possibly  for  tho  third  time  in 
the  same  week  ;  their  principal  inducement  to  enter 
upon  that  holy  state  of  matrimony  being  tho  right, 
which  they  immediately  exercised,  of  taking  possession 
of  everything  belonging  to  their  husbands. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  existed  in  the  very  centre 
of  a  great  city,  not  only  under  the  eyes  of  the  authori- 
ties, but  literally  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
every  passer-by,  many,  who  aro  unacquainted  with  tho 
state  of  London  at  the  close  of  tho  seventeenth  and 
commencement  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  may  feel 
disposed  to  doubt ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  be  found 
that,  far  from  exaggerating  tho  evil,  wo  havo  merely 
raised  a  corner  of  tho  veil  that  covers  so  much  that  i'a 
loathsome  and  vicious  of  tho  bygone  life  iu  London, 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  IN  RUSSIA. 
Tnr,  time  allowed  for  performing  tho  journey  between. 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  is  twenty  hours.  It  might 
easily  be  done  in  twelve.  We  were  told  that  tho  Buffet 
interest  is  very  strong  on  this  line,  and  that  great  re- 
sistance i3  made  to  any  shortening  of  the  eating  and 
drinking  hours  as  at  present  established.  However,  it 
is  said  that  with  the  now  year  will  come  tho  shortening 
of  tho  journey  to  fourteen  hours.  Twelve  months  ago 
it  took  twenty-fivo  hours.  This  lino  of  railroad  is,  bar- 
ring tho  waste  of  time,  exceedingly  well  ordered,  and 
tho  carriages  most  comfortable.  They  aro  fitted  up  with 
a  great  regard  for  tho  convenience  and  easo  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who,  except  for  eating  and  drinking,  need  not 
quit  them  during  tho  journey,  however  long.  In  tho 
winter  a  stovo  is  introduced  into  what  ave  called  tho 
saloon  carriages.  The  station-houses  where  tho  buffets 
arc  hold  exceed  in  sizo  and  tastefulnosa  of  arrangement 
anything  of  a  similar  kind  wo  had  previously  seen.  To 
English  ideas  tho  cost  of  tho  provisions  appears  large  ; 
still  their  quality,  and  tho  superior  way  in  which  they 
arc  put  on  tho  table,  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is 
stated  that  at  each  of  these  buffets  a  regular  professed 
cook  is  kept.  From  personal  observation,  I  should  say 
that  the  Russians  aro  tho  host  eaters  going.  Ono  of 
them  told  US  quite  seriously  that  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  Russian  would  kill  a  German.  Although 
tho  intervals  between  tho  buffets  do  not  generally  ex- 
ened  moro  than  four  hours,  still  tho  Russian  traveller  ia 
always  ready  for  tho  attack,  In  order  to  give  timely 
notice  of  tho  starting  of  tho  train,  a  bell  is  rung  with  a 
one-two  to  toll  you  to  prepare  for  your  departure.  At 
this  signal  the  timid  and  the  nervous  hurry  olf  to  tako 
ttidx  deals.  Tho  strong-minded  of  both  sexes  wait  until 
the  third  boll  soundu,  and  then  aro  vory  often  obliged  to 
perform  a  sort  of  gymnastm  opei'aUon  to  secure  their 
carnages,  wU'oh  in  tho  easo  of  tho  stili'-potticoated  ones 
on  iao$  Bonio  display,  to  tho  umusoment  of  the  male 
lookers-on.  It  would  really  bo  much  mora  decent  did 
fcn&le  travellers,  v/hou  on  a  jourupy,  loavo  these  gar- 
ni at  homo,  In  Switzerland  it  ia  no  uncommon 
ocfiirrcnco  to  soo  tho  ladies  u'oing  over  tho  mountain! 

With  their  hoop,;  tied  up,  nad  flung  on  ono  of  tho  pom- 
mel.-: of  the  :. Me-:  addle,  HhV.lh.'.:  could  sometimes  "soo 
>'■>•"»  '"Ivs  as  others  oeo  litem,'!  I  think  their  inherent 
flehcacy  would  nviho  them  discard  those-  very  discover- 
ki'j  invention  :.—i',  Moor, 
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THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS; 


ROMANCE   OF   THE    GOLDEN  VALLEY. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    GOLDEN  VALLEY. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  morning  of  the  day  so  fatal 
to  tho  Mexicans,  when  the  three  hunters,  having  es- 
caped so  miraculously  on  their  floating  island,  were 
about  to  penetrato  the  Golden  Valley. 

An  obscurity  still  veiled 
tho  couutrry,  and  only  left 
visible  the  large  features  of 
tho  landscape.  Tho  stars 
disappeared  one  after  ano- 
ther, and,  in  the  grey  light, 
the  peaks  of  the  mountain 
range  seemed  to  stand  out 
against  the  sky  like  painted 
towers. 

Detached  from  the  largo 
mass  of  tho  mountains,  a 
rock',  in  the  shape  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  raised  itself  like 
an  advanced  bastion.  At 
its  summit  a  cascade  broke 
over  it  from  a  neighbouring 
cliff,  and  dashed  itself  in 
silver  spray  into  a  bottom- 
less gulf.  In  front  of  this 
rock,  a  row  of  willows  and 
cottou-trees  indicated  the 
presence  of  alluvium,  or  a 
stream  of  water. 

Ou  a  platform  of  rook  iu 
front  of  tho  travellers,  two 
pines,  like  two  huge  phan- 
toms, became  visible,  strik- 
ing their  great  roots  into 
the  earth,  and  hanging  over 
the  abyss  beneath  with  their 
black  foliage. 

At  their  feet  the  skele- 
ton of  a  horse,  kept  up  by 
hidden  supports,  still  bore 
on  its  whitened  bones  tho 
savage  ornaments  with 
which  he  had  boon  deco- 
rated ;  even  a  part  of  tho 
saddlo  adhered  to  his  back, 

On  posts  raised  at  each 
corner  of  this  strange  em- 
blem, human  scalps  flut- 
tered their  long  locks  in  tho 
cool  breeze  of  the  morning, 
These  hideous  trophies  in- 
dieatod  the  tomb  of  a  re- 
nowned Indian  chief. 

The  whole  place  was  so 
gloomy  and  mysterious,  the 
silence  so  imposing,  tho  asr 
pect  of  nature  so  grand, 
that  the  three  friends  cast 
around  them  looks  of  asto? 
nishment  not  unmixed  with 
fear. 

"If  the  Devil  has  a  ha- 
bitation anywhero  on  this 
earth,"  said  Pepe,  as  he 
pointed  out  to  his  two  com- 
panions the  veil  of  mist 
which  still  clothed  tho 
peaks  of  tho  sierra,  "  it 
must  bo  among  these  wild 
gorges." 

"  You  are  right,"  said 
Fabian,  whose  countenanco 
was  6olemu  and  pale.  It 
is  here,  no  doubt,  that  the 
unhappy  Marcos  Arellanos 
was  murdered  by  his  com- 
panion. Oh  !  if  these  stones 
could  speak,  I  should  then 
know  the  name  of  him 
whom  I  pursue;  but  the 
wind  and  tho  rain  have 

washed  away  the  traces  of  the  murderer,  as  they 
washed  away  the  traces  of  his  victim,  and  the  voice 
of  the  desert  is  mute !" 

"Patience,  my  child,  patience!"  replied  Bois-Rose, 
gravely.  "  In  the  course  of  my  long  life,  I  have  never 
seen  crime  go  unpunished.  If  the  murderer  is  still 
alive,  thirst  for  gold  will,  no  doubt,  bring  him  back  to 
the  valley.  But  now,  Fabian,  shall  we  wait  here  for 
your  enemy,  or  shall  we  fill  our  pockets  with  gold  ?  It 
is  for  you  to  decide." 

So  saying,  poor  Bois-Rose  sighed. 

"I  know  not  what  to  say,"  replied  Fabian.  "  It  is 
almost  against  my  will  that  we  came  here.  I  obey  your 
influence,  it  is  true ;  but  I  feel  an  irresistible  hand 
urging  me  on.  But  why  should  I  expose  my  life  in  ob- 
taining this  gold,  which  I  could  not  use?    I  give  it  up, 


and  only  feel  one  thing — that  my  heart  is  sad,  and  my 
soul  full  of  cruel  uncertainty." 

"  Man  is  the  tool  of  Providence,  it  is  true,"  said  Bois- 
Rose.  "  However,  as  to  the  melancholy  which  op- 
presses you,  that  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  tho 
aspect  of  these  places—1—" 

A  strange  cry — a  species  of  human  groan  —  inter- 
rupted the  Canadian. 

The  cry  seemed  to  rise  from  the  Indian  sepulchre,  like 
the  voice  of  the  dead  cursing  them  for  invading  its  peace. 

The  three  hunters,  surprised,  raised  their  heads,  and 
glanced  at  the  summit  of  the  rock ;  but  no  living  creature 
appeared.  The  eyo  of  a  bird  in  the  air  alone  could 
have  seen  the  author  of  the  dismal  cry  which  disturbed 
the  solitudes  of  those  gloomy  mountains. 


TIIE  STRANGE  MEETING. 

"  Is  that  really  the  voice  of  ft  man  ?"  said  Bois-Rose, 
in  a  low  tone,  as  he  stopped  Fabian  and  Pope  ;  "  or  is 
it  ono  of  those  voiceless  echoes,  which  arc  sometimes 
heard  in  these  deserts  ?" 

"If  it  be  a  human  voice,"  returned  Fabinn,  "I 
cannot  conceive  from  whom  it  came.  It  seemed  to 
come  from  the  summit  of  that  rock,  where  I  see  no 
one." 

"  Well,"  said  Bois-Rose,  "  this  cry  was  certainly  hu- 
man; white  or  red,  he  is  an  object  of  fear  to  us. 
Let  us  then,  before  advancing,  examine  well  the 
ground." 

All  three  stooped  low,  and  cast  a  searching  glance 
over  the  earth,  which  was,  to  their  accustomed  eyes,  an 
open  book. 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?"  cried  the  Canadian,  first.  "  Sec 


here  tho  footprints  of  a  white  man,  who,  I  swear,  has. 
only  passed  here  ten  minutes  ago!" 

In  fact,  tho  feet  of  a  man  were  plainly  marked  on  the' 
ground,  and  ono  of  them  had  trampled  down  a  plant,, 
whose  leaves  were  now  starting  up  again,  one  after 
another.  The  traces  led  into  the  thicket  of  cotton- 
trees. 

"At  all  events,  ho  is  alone,"  said  Fabian  ;  and  he  was 
advancing  towards  the  trees,  when  Bois-Rose  held  him 
back. 

"Leave  this  to  me,"  he  said ;  "  that  thicket  may  con- 
ceal an  enemy.  But  no,"  he  added;  "the  man  has  only 
pushed  aside  the  virgin  vines  which  creep  over  the-' 
trees,  in  order  to  take  a  glance  round  this  spot." 

Bois-Rose,  as  ho  spoke,  pushed  aside  the  foliage;: 
but  seeing  nothing,  he,  after 
a  moment's  examination,  re- 
turned. 

The   hunters  then  fol- 
lowed the  footprints;  but 
after  a  time  the  soil  became 
chalky,  and  the  traces  were 
lost. 

"  Let  us  go  round  this 
conical  rook,  Pope,"  said 
the  Canadian ;  "  we  may 
discover  something  on  the 
other  side.  Fabian,  wait  for 
us  here." 

The  two  hunters  moved 
away;  Fabian  remained  pen- 
sive and  alone.  The  Golden 
Valley,  which  had  filled  his . 
dreams  when  his  heard  was 
full  of  a  fodder  hop©,  was: 
there  a  few  paces  from  him. 
The  vision  was  a  reality ;  but 
he  was  more-  unhappy  now 
than  when  tho  love  of  Rosa- 
rita  smiled  upon  his  poverty. . 

With  a  sad  soul,  Fabian 
advanced  mechanically  to- 
wards tbe  girdle  of  trees: 
which  formed  an  impervious 
barrier  round  him  ;  but  he' 
had  scarcely  put  aside  the- 
branches  before  he  stopped! 
motionless  with  surprise.. 

The  mists  which  hitd 
rolled  into  the  vallejs-  had 
now  risen  before  the  sun; 
and  before  his  eyes  lay  glit-. 
tering  in  masses  the  virgin 
gold  which  had  been  borne 
down  by  the  torrents  froim 
the  mountains. 

Vet,  with  that  vast  vaUey 
of  wealth  before  him,  he- 
would  gladly  have  turned 
and  fled,  if  the  voice  of 
Rosarita  had  that  moment: 
called  to  him  to  come  back. 

After  a  few  moments  of 
silent  contemplation,  Fa- 
bian shouted  to-  his  com- 
panions. 

The  Canadian  and  PepeV 
came  running  towards  hiui- 
"  Have-  you  found  him  1  '* 
cried  the  ex-coastguards 

"  I  have  found  th%  trea- 
sure, but  not  tho  nian,"  said 
Fabian.  "  See  ["■  he  added, 
pushing  aside  the  brush- 
wood with  his  rifle. 
"What?"    asked  Pepe, 

"those  shining  stones  " 

"Are  pure  gold.  These 
are  the  treasures  which  Pro- 
vidence has  hidden  for  ages, 
from  the  eyes  of  man." 

"Holy    Mary!"  eried 
Pepe,     in    aston  isJtment. 
Then,  as  his  eyes  -.veie  again 
fastened  on  the  treasure,  a 
strange  feeling  came  over 
him,  and  he  fell  on  his- 
knees.   For  a  few  moments 
hideous  passions  took  pos- 
session   of  his   soul  —  he 
thought  Fabian  and  Bois- 
Rose  iu  the  way;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself;, 
a  tear  stole  down  his  rugged  cheek,  and  he  exclaimed,, 
as  he  rose — 

"  Senor  Count  de  Mediana,  you  are  from  this  day  a 
rich  and  powerful  lord,  for  this  gold  belongs  to  you 

alone." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  uncovered  his  head  and 

bowed. 

"  What!"  cried  Fabian,  "  do  you  suppose  that,  after 
wo  have  together  shared  so  many  perils,  we  will  not 
also  share  our  wealth  ?  What  say  you,  Bois-Rose  ? 
Arc  you  not  rejoiced  to  find  that  in  your  old  age  yon 
will  be  a  rich  and  powerful  lord  ?" 

But  Bois-Rose,  calm  as  ever,  leaning  on  his  rifle  as 
motionless  as  the  rock  before  him,  only  shook  his  head, 
while  he  smiled  with  ineffable  tenderness  at  Fabian, 
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"  I  think  like  my  friend  ¥tp6"  he  answered ;  "what 
should  I  do  with  tbis  wealth,  which  all  the  world  would 
covet?  If  this  gold  has  an  inestimable  value  in  our 
eye*,  it  is  because  it  belongs  to  you.  Hut  the  moment 
is  come  to  act,  and  not  to  talk.  We  are  certainly  not 
alone  in  tbis  place." 

Tbis  last  reflection  reminded  them  that  time  was 
precious.  Pep;  bunt  through  the  branches  of  the 
cotton-trees,  bat  scarcely  had  he  penetrated  into  the 
Golden  Valley,  before  the  report  of  a  riile  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  mountains. 

In  another  moment  he  shouted  ont  to  his  anxious 
companions — 

"  It  is  the  devil  who  is  trying  to  prevent  us  enter  his 
domain* :  bat  he's  a  very  bad  shot. 

Before  following  Pepe,  the  Canndian  and  Fabian 
glanced  a  second  time  at  the  summit  of  the  pyramid, 
whence  the  report  of  the  rifle  had  come,  as  the  voice 
had  come  before.  A  white  cloud  of  smoke  hid  from 
their  gaze  the  tomb  of  the  Indian  chief. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  who  threat- 
ened them  waa  concealed  somewhere  on  the  isolated 
rock,  towards  which  the  three  banters  advanced  with 
common  accord. 

The  flanks  of  the  pyramid  were  very  steep,  but  tho 
plants  which  grew  thickly  on  them  made  it  an  easy 
•limb.  It  was  nevertheless  a  task  of  some 
10  mists  which  were  rolling  away  from  the 
now  enveloped  the  nimmit  of  the  little  hill, 
id  it  impossible  for  the  three  friends  to  per- 
iow  many  enemies  they  had  to  deal, 
isbed  to  go  first,  but  the  strong  arm  of  the 
smt  liim  buck.  I'cpe  sprang  forward,  whilo 
allowed  him,  forming  with  his  body  a  buckler 
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siill  covered  the  hill ;  but,  undis- 
I  of  what  this  mist  might  conceal, 
mbed  np  and  disappeared  in  tho 
I  Fabian  soon  joined  hirn,  but  to 


•-Rose 

The  platform  was  deserted, 
however,  had  they  reached  it,  when  in  the 
.nre  tliey  sow  fnur  horsemen  advancing  towards 
valley.  The  distance,  however,  was  so  great  that 
y  could  not  tell  what  was  the  costume  of  the  new- 
>er». 

We  are  going  to  sustain  a  siege  here,  it  seems," 
id  Bom- Rose.    "  Are  they  whites  or  redskins  '<" 
Redskins  or  whites,  they  are  equally  our  enemies," 


At  the  moment 
order  to  conceal  I 
who  -vas  invisible 
into  the  lake,    f  I > 


three  friends  knelt  down,  in 
es  from  observation,  a  person 
parties  dropped  down  gently 

aside  cautiously  the  leaves  of 


the  floating  plants,  and  remained  immoveable,  tho 
foliage  forming  a  complete  shield  over  his  head. 

This  person  was  Cuchillo,  whose  evil  destiny  had  led 
him  into  tho  hands  of  his  worst  enemies. 
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When,  after  his  dosperate  ride,  Cuchillo  had  gained  the 
neighbourhood  of  tho  Cloudy  Mountains,  ho  stopped 
afresh.  The  outlaw  had  not  forgotten  his  way,  but  his 
heart  beating  violently  with  fear  and  joy,  and  tho  blood 
which  moved  violently  through  his  veins,  made  him  sick 
and  dizzy,  and  he  was  compelled  to  halt  to  glanco 
around  him. 

A  single  glanco  reassured  him.  Nothing  was  changed 
in  tho  nspect  of  the  Golden  Valley,  and  after  a  few 
moments  of  ecstatic  pleasure,  Cuchillo  look  his  hovso 
by  tho  bridle,  and  advancing  rapidly  towards  tho  moun- 
tains, fastened  him  to  tho  branch  of  one  of  tho  trees 
which  grew  in  the  deep  gorge,  which  was  so  dark  as  to 
conceal  it  from  every  eye. 

lie  then  commenced  to  climb  tho  pyramid. 

Arrived  at  the  summit,  ho  had  glanced  around  with 
anxious  eyes.  But  everything  tended  to  lull  him  into 
a  false  security.  Don  Stephen  and  his  threo  com- 
panions and  the  three  hunters  were  still  on  their  way, 
and  the  silence  which  reigned  around  the  baudit  seemed 
profound. 

Suddenly  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  cascade,  which 
dashed  down  from  the  rocks  before  him  like  molten 
Bilvcr;  and  glittering  in  the  sun  amid  the  spray  he 
saw  a  block  of  gold,  which  the  action  of  tlio  water 
had  exposed.  Tho  largest  fruits  which  hang  from  tho 
cocoa-nut  did  not  surpass  it  in  size.  Continually  washed 
by  the  rapid  waters  of  tho  torrent,  this  block  of  gold 
appeared  in  its  full  splendour,  and  scorned  at  each  instant 
ready  to  disengage  itself  from  the  earth  in  which  it  was 
now  but  partially  embedded,  and  to  engulph  in  tho 
bottomless  abyss  tho  price  of  a  king's  ransom. 

At  the  sight  of  this  block  of  gold,  which  it  scorned  as 
if  ho  could  seize  by  stretching  out  his  arms,  Cuchillo 
was  delirious  with  joy.  Leaning  eagerly  over  tho  abyss, 
his  hands  extended,  his  eyes  dilated,  his  breast  heaving 
as  if  it  would  burst,  he  would  have  been  overcomo  by  tho 
fierce  emotion  which  had  taken  possession  of  him,  had 
ho  not  suddenly  perceived  something  which  drew  from 
liirn  a  cry  at  once  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

This  was  the  cry  which  Bois-Koso  and  his  companions 
had  heard. 

Then  another  spectacle,  which  ho  was  far  from  ex- 
pecting in  tbe  midst  of  these  wild  solitudes,  caused  him 


to  utter  another  cry ;  but  this  time  it  was  a  cry  of  rage. 
The  bandit  had  just  perceived  that  a  human  creature,  a 
man,  was  sharer  with  him  in  the  secret  of  his  life,  and 
was  even  now  desecrating  with  his  profane  foot  the  trea- 
sure which  he  had  imagined  to  belong  to  himself  alone. 

Bois-Eose  and  Fabian  were  hidden  from  his  eyes 
behind  tho  shrubbery ;  Cuchillo,  therefore,  imagined 
that  the  ex-coastguard  was  alone,  and  without  reflec- 
tion, without  indeed  giving  himself  time  to  take  proper 
aim,  ho  fired  at  him. 

It  was  thus  that  Pope  escaped  the  ball  which  whistled 
past  his  ears. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  rage 
which  swelled  the  heart  of  the  outlaw,  when,  as  he  hid 
himself  behind  the  foliage  of  a  sapling,  he  saw  two  men 
advance  and  join  Pepe,  and  when  in  the  huge  stature  of 
one  he  recognised  one  of  tho  terrible  hunters  whom  ho 
had  seen  battling  with  the  tigers  at  the  well  of  La 
Poza,  and  in  the  other  tho  young  adventurer  who  had 
twice  escaped  his  treachery. 

A  mortal  fear  took  possession  of  Cuchillo's  heart:  hq 
felt  himself  lost,  or  at  least  compelled  to  ny  again  from 
tho  Golden  Valley,  whose  treasures  seemed  ever  made 
to  tempt  him,  without  his  being  allowed  to  touch  them, 

Luckily  for  him,  tho  thick  mist  which  floated  over  the 
summit  of  tho  pyramid  concealed  him  from  tho  eyes  of 
tho  thrco  hunters,  and  before  they  mounted,  ho  had 
time  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  strength. 

As  ho  crept  down  the  opposite  side,  ho  could  see  in 
the  distance  Don  Stephen  and  his  suite.  This  was  a 
now  subject  of  fear  and  surprise  to  tho  outlaw,  who, 
gliding  like  a  serpent  down  tho  rocks,  hid  himself,  as  we 
have  before  said,  among  the  plants  of  tho  lake,  whose 
broad  leaves  formed  a  shield  over  his  head. 

Cuchillo  determined  to  wait  tho  result  of  this  strange 
meeting  between  Don  Stephen  and  his  three  comrades, 
and  Fabian  and  his  two  friends. 

A  tremor  of  diabolical  joy  began  to  mingle  with  the 
cold  shudders  caused  by  tho  freshness  of  the  waters  of 
tho  lake.  IIo  was  like  a  bird  of  prey  who  awaits  in  tho 
still  air  while  tho  field  of  battle  is  being  cleared  of 
living  things. 

There  would  doubtless  bo  a  mortal  conflict  between 
Don  Fabian  and  tho  Duko  of  Armada,  and  ho  rapidly 
calculated  tho  favourablo  chances  which  still  remained 
to  him. 

If  tho  three  hunters  wero  conquerors,  he  had  little  to 
fear,  as  ho  thought,  from  Fabian,  who  was  always  in 
his  eyes  Ferdinand  Arellanos.  Tho  Moxicans  of  tho 
lower  class  do  not  regard  a  knife-thrust  as  an  affair  of 
much  importance,  and  ho  hoped  to  obtain  pardon  for 
himself  by  easting  upon  Don  Stephen  tho  blame  of  tho 
wholo  transaction. 
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If,  on  tlio  olhcr  hanS,  Don  Stephen's  party  -were 
masters  of  the  Held,  ho  flattered  himself  that  he  eonld 
give  his  desertion  a  plausible  colouring.  Ho  decided, 
therefore,  to  allow  the  light  to  commence,  and  at  the 
critical  moment  to  join  the  stronger  party,  feeling 
assured  that  whichever  might  conquer, his  intervention 
■would  aid  him  in  pleading  his  cause. 

While  Cuchillo  was  thus  consoling  himself  with  these 
strange  reasonings,  i!ois-lloso  had  succeeded  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  colour  of  the  new-comers. 

'•  Those  four  horsemen  come  from  tho  Mexican 
camp,"  he  said. 

"  1  expected  this,"  cried  Fabian.  "  Wo  shall  see  the 
whole  troop  here  presently,  and  we  shall  bo  taken  like 
wild  horses  in  a  stockade.1' 

"  Be  calm,"  replied  Bois-Rose,  "  and  depend  on  mc 
to  release  you  from  the  consequences  of  this  false  step. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  are  any  other  horse- 
men behind  those  whom  we  see,  and  in  any  case  wo 
could  not  choose  a  more  advantageous  post  than  this 
eminence,  from  which  we  conld  defy  a  whole  tribe  of 
savages.  Nothing,  moreover,  shows  that  they  mean  to 
halt  here.    I  will  go  and  watch  them." 

Saying  these  words,  the  Cauadian  lay  down  flat  on 
hi-;  stomach,  and  arranged  himself  so  that  his  head  was 
hidden  between  two  stones,  without  depriving  him  of 
the  view. 

The  old  hunter  saw  them  halt  to  consult,  but  then- 
voices  did  not  reach  him. 

"  Vi'hy  this  delay,  Diaz  ?"  said  the  Duke  of  Armada 
to  his  confidant,  impatiently;  "time  presses,  and  we 
have  already  lost  too  much." 

"  Prudence  requires  that  we  should  not  advance  with- 
out reconnoitring." 

"  Does  not  this  place  agree  with  the  description  given 
by  Cuchillo  ?" 

"  True ;  but  the  scamp  must  be  concealed  somewhere 
about  here,  since  we  have  already  seen  his  traces  in  the 
direction  of  this  rock.  Ho  may  not  be  alone,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  we  might  have  much  to  fear  from  him." 

Don  Stephen  made  a  gesture  of  disdain. 

"Diaz  is  not  deceived,  I  think,"  said  Baraja;  "no 
one  will  convince  me  that  I  did  not  see  a  man's  shadow 
on  tho  summit  of  that  rock." 

"  This  tomb,  and  tho  scalps  round  it,"  said  Oroche, 
prove  that  the  Indians  frequent  this  place ;  the  solitude, 
therefore,  may  not  be  so  complete  as  it  seems.  The 
Indians  are  more  to  be  feared  than  Cuchillo,  and  the 
life  of  Seuor  Don  Stephen  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to 
them." 

Don  Stephen  gave  way  to  this  reasoning,  and  Oroche 
being 'selected  to  explore  the  .ground,  leaped  from  his 
saddle  and  detached  himself  from  the  group. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Bois-Rose,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  recognise 
among  these  horsemen  one  of  those  whom  I  saw  that 
night  by  tho  well  of  La  Pozn,  ha  who  is  called  Don 
Stephen,  and  who  is  no  other  than  Don  Antonio  do 
Mediana — his  evil  star  delivers  him  at  length  into  our 
hands." 

"  Don  Antonio  de  Mediana  |H  repeated  Fabian  :  "  is  it 
possible  ?   Are  you  not  deceived  ?" 
"  It  is  he,  I  say." 

"Ah!  I  see  now,"  cried  Fabian;  "it  is  the  finger  of 
God  which  has  directed  me  to  this  accursed  place.  Oh, 
my  mother !  you  will  yet  be  avenged." 

Pepe  preserved  silence ;  but  at  the  name  which  he 
heard,  he  raised  his  head  in  his  turn.  Hate  glistened 
in  his  eye,  and  he  seemed  to  be  measuring  the  distance 
which  separated  him  from  him  upon  whom  he  had  sworn 
vengeance.  A  skilful  rifleman  like  Bois-Pose  could 
have  touched  ono  of  the  horsemen,  and  Pope  again  con- 
cealed himself  behind  one  of  the  pieces  of  rock. 

"  You  must  not  rise  up  like  that,  Pepe,"  said  the 
Cauadian,  "  or  we  shall  be  di-covered." 

"  Are  there  no  horsemen  behind  them  ?"  inquired 
Fabian. 

"  Not  one.  From  the  point  there,  where  the  river 
divides  itself  into  two  branches,  to  this  point,  I  sec 
nothing  but  mist  and  sunlight — not  a  living  thing — 
unless,  after  all,  that  black  mas3  which  I  see  floating  in 
the  river  is  not  a  dead  tree.  At  all  events,  tho  black 
mass  follows  tho  current,  and  consequently  i3  receding 
from  us." 

"  What  matters  that  ?"  cried  Fabian,  who  was  more 
interested  in  the  movements  of  Don  Antonio  than  in 
the  object  in  the  river.  "  Describe  to  mc  the  horsemen 
who  accompany  the  chief ;  perhaps  I  may  recognise 
them." 

"Ah!"  continued  the  Canadian,  "that  burnt  canoe 
or  tree  " 

"  Leave  that  distant  object,  for  the  love  of  Ileaven  !" 
cried  Fabian,  who  was  agitated  by  a  furious  impatience ; 
"  w'.iat  have  we  to  render  us  uneasy  in  regard  to  that  ?" 

"Ask  tho  mariuer  if  ho  fears  the  breakers.  Good! 
the  canoe  disappears  in  the  rnist." 

"  The  horsemen !  tho  horsemen !"  replied  Fabian,  in 
a  hoarse  voice. 

"  As  to  the  three  horsemen,  I  know  them  not.  One 
of  them  is  straight  as  an  arrow :  and  what  a  beautiful 
howehe  rides!" 

"  A  bay  horse,  of  fiery  carriage,  with  golden  orna- 
ments on  the  spurs  ?" 

"  Precisely." 

'•'  That,  then,  is  Peter  Diaz." 

"  Hurrah !"  cried  Bois-Rose,  "  there  is  another  among 
them,  who  seems  scarcely  able  to  keep  together  the  rags 
of  his  cloak  [" 


"  That  is  Oroche,"  interrupted  Fabian ;  "  but  it  would 
be  cowardice  not  at  once  to  show  ourselves  now  that  wc 
meet  Don  Antonio  almost  alone." 

"  Patience,"  said  Pepe ;  "  I  am  as  interested  as  you 
arc  in  not  allowing  him  to  escape,  but  precipitation 
would  compromise  us.  When  one  has  waited  fifteen 
years,  one  can  easily  wait  one  minute  longer.  Arc  they 
alone,  Bois-Rose,  or  can  you  see  again  any  of  then- 
escort  ?" 

"  The  dust  rises,  but  it  is  the  wind  which  causes  that. 
They  are  alone.  Ah !  they  halt  to  reconnoitre.  They 
look  front  side  to  side.  See !  the  man  in  tho  ragged 
mantle  descend  from  his  horse,  and  advances  towards 
the  willow-tree  hedge." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fabian,  "  there  are  good  reasons  for 
knowing  the  way.  But  is  there  not  among  them  a  man 
dressed  in  tanned  deer-hide,  on  a  grey  horse  ?  If  there 
be,  it  is  Cuchillo." 

"  He  is  not  there,"  replied  the  hunter ;  "  but  stay :  the 
man  in  tho  cloak  stoops  and  creeps  along  tho  ground — 
he  opens  the  brushwoodand  disappears.  Ah !  the  scamp 
has  found  tho  treasure,  but,  I  warrant  me,  we  shall  soon 
make  liim  render  an  account  of  it." 

A  moment  passed,  in  which  the  three  friends  almost 
held  their  breath.  The  hunter  continued  his  observa- 
tion : — 

"I  fancy  I  see  the  waters  of  the  lake  agitated,"  he 
sa.id.  "Ah!  the  man  in  tho  cloak  comes  out  again  from 
the  brushwood.  He  speaks  to  one  of  his  companions, 
and  both  begin  to  dance  as  if  they  were  mad:  joy  has 
touched  their  brains',  I  can  see.  Seldom,  indeed,  has 
any  treasure-seeker  come  upon  a  placer  like  this.  But 
they  are  alone,  and  tho  moment  has  arrived  when  we 
must  discover  ourselves,  and  prove  to  them  that  this 
treasure  belongs  not  to  them  alone.  Wo  cannot  kill 
Christian  men  like  dogs  or  Apaches  :  we  must  summon 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion." 

So  saying,  Bois-Rose  rose. 

Ke-assnred  by  their  examination'of  the  locality,  which, 
indeed,  seemed  quite  deserted,  Baraja  and  Oroche  had 
wade's  sign  to  Don  Stephen  and  Diaz  to  join  them. 

The  demon  of  avarice  now  possessed  them  both. 

If  Don  Stephen  and  Peter  Diaz  returned  no  more  to 
the  camp,  Baraja  and  Oroche  would  alone  remain,  and 
then  they  would  divide  the  treasure  between  them. 
These  were  tho  thoughts  which  passed  through  the 
minds  of  the  two  scouts,  and  which  were  expressed  in 
the  glance  they  exchanged  as  the  chief  and  his  friend 
rode  up  and  joined  them. 

"  We  have  seen  Cuchiilo's  traces,"  said  Baraja,  "and 
if  wo  wish  to  take  him,  we  must  carefully  examine  these 
mountains." 

"  Cuchillo  has  seen  the  treasure,  and  he  must  not 
escape  us,"  added  Oroche ;  "  I  think,  with  Baraja,  that 
he  Las  hidden  himself  in  this  gorge,  where  he  hopes  we 
will  not  follow  him." 

"  Seuor  Don  Stephen,"  said  Peter  Diaz,  "if  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  return  to  the  camp." 

Don  Antonio  hesitated  a  moment,  daring  which  tho 
hearts  of  Oroche  and  Baraja  beat  violently. 

The  advice  was  good,  and  the  two  rascals  knew  this 
better  than  anyone  else.    But  it  was  too  late. 

From  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  the  three  hunters  in 
ambush  held  within  rifle-shot  those  whose  movements 
they  were  watching,  and  who,  consequently,  could  not  fly. 

A  terrible  awakening  was  about  to  dissipate  the 
covetous  dreams  of  Oroche  and  Baraja. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  Bois-Rose. 

"  I  must  take  Don  Antonio  alive,"  said  Fabian,  briefly. 
"  Do  as  you  pleaso  after  that :  it  matters  not  to  me." 

As  he  said  these  words,  the  Canadian  rose  to  his  full 
height,  and  uttered  a  cry,  which,  suddenly  striking  the 
ears  of  the  new-comers,  drew  from  them  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  which  was  redoubled  when  they  beheld  his 
gigantic  figuro  and  singular  accoutrements. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  r"  cried  a  voice 
which  Fabian  recognised  as  that  of  Don  Antonio. 

"  Who  are  we  P"  replied  the  hunter  ;  "  I  am  about  to 
toil  you,  and  to  inform  you  of  a  fact  which  in  any  country 
is  never  contested — that  is,  that  the  earth  belongs  to 
the  first  comers,  and  that  we  aro  hero  before  you.  Wo 
are,  consequently,  solo  masters  of  this. region.  Retire, 
therefore,  with  a  good  grace — that  is  to  say,  three  among 
you,  Let  the  fourth  give  himself  up  to  us,  and  learn 
another  law  of  the  desert,  which  says,  blood  for  blood." 

"  It  is  some  anchorite,  whose  brain  solitude  has 
turned,"  said  Peter  Diaz,  confounding  with  a  peaceful 
hermit  the  terrible  brother  of  tho  rifls  and  knife. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Baraja;  "  I  know  this  man:  he  is 
the  most  formidable  tiger-killer  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Stay,  Diaz ;  wo  have  no  chance." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?"  cried  Peter  Diaz. 

"  To  demand  that  wo  should  give  ourselves  up  with- 
out  a  struggle,  and  yield  up  the  greatest  treasure  which 
man  ever  set  eyes  upon !  In  sight  of  such  riches,  my 
friends,"  cried  Oroche,  pointing  to  the  0  olden  Valley, 
"  one  should  tear  out  his  entrails  before  yielding  to  any- 
one!" 

"You  have  chosen?"  said  the  Canadian,  phlegmati- 
enllr. 

"  Wait,"  said  Peter  Diaz ;  "  I  will  end  this  conference 
by  a  rifle-shot." 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Mediana,  stopping  him.  ,:  Let  us 
see  how-  far  the  folly  of  this  stranger  will  go.  And  pray, 
my  friend,"  lie  cried,  in  an  ironical  tone,  who  is  there 
among  us  to  whom  you  wish  to  teach  the  laws  of  the 
desert  ?" 


"  You— you  yourself!"  cried  the  voice  of  Fabian,  who 

rose  r.p  at  the  same  time  as  Pepe. 

"Ah!  it  is  he  again!"  replied  Mediana,  in  a  voico 
which  was  almost  choked  with  rage. 

Fabian  bowed  profoundly. 

"  Yes,  and  I  also,  who  have  followed  you  step  by  step 
for  fifteen  days,"  cried  Pepe;  "  and  who  thanks  Heaven 
that  he  can  perform  a  vow  which  ho  made  twenty  years 
ago!" 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  Don  Antonio,  who  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  discover  the  speaker,  whoso  features 
had  been  changed  by  tho  passage  of  time. 

"  Pepe  tho  Sleeper,  who  has  not  forgotten,  as  you 
have,  his  residence  at  tho  Presidency  of  Cents." 

At  this  name,  which  explained  to  him  the  menace  of 
Fabian  at  the  bridge  of  the  Salto  dc  Agua,  Don  Antonio 
suddenly  lost  the  air  of  disdain  which  his  face  had  worn. 
A  sudden  presentiment  warned  him  that  his  fortunes 
were  declining,  and  ho  cast  around  him  a  look  of  un- 
easiness. 

The  high  rocks,  which  on  one  side  formed  a  girdlo 
round  the  Golden  Valley,  could  protect  him  against  tho 
fire  of  the  hunters,  who  were  masters  of  tho  platform. 
A  short  space  only  separated  them,  and  an  instinct  of 
prudence  counselled  him  to  advance  towards  tln3  natu- 
ral camp.  His  pride,  however,  revolted  at  tho  idea  of 
flying. 

"  Good !  Avenge  yourself  on  an  enemy  who  disdains 
to  fly !"  cried  the  Spaniard,  fiercely,  to  Pepe. 

"Have  wo  not  said,"  returned  tho  latter,  "that  wo 
will  take  you  only  alive  ?" 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  CAPTIVE. 

In  all  the  course  of  his  adventurous  career,  the  Duke  of 
Armada  had  never  fled  from'dauger,  however  terrible 
it  might  be. 

Tho  plain  now  presented  not  the  slightest  point  where 
protection  could  bo  had  from  tho  rifles  of  the  Canadian 
and  tho  Spaniard;  and  what  were  the  fire-arms  of  tho 
horsemen,  in  their  unskilful  hands,  against  rifles  of 
double  tho  range,  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  aim  was 
infallible,  and  whoso  arms  never  trembled  ?  These  for. 
midable  adversaries  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  an 
impregnable  position,  and  a  bulwark  of  rocks  behind 
which  they  could  lie  completely  concealed.  Tho  first 
gesture  of  hostility  on  tho  part  of  tho  horsemen,  and 
two  at  least  of  their  number  would  be  dead  men. 

Don  Antonio  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  mag- 
nitude of  tho  peril  to  which  ho  was  exposed ;  but,  to  do 
him  justice,  we  must  confess  that  his  courage  did  not 
fail  him. 

However,  tho  present  position  of  affairs  could  not  lash 
long.    All  felt  this,  both  on  the  rocks  and  on  tho  plain, 

"'  Come,  let  us  end  this,"  cried  tho  loud  voico  of  tho 
Canadian,  whose  generosity  repudiated  tho  idea  of  pro« 
firing  by  the  advantage  of  his  position,  and  whose  con- 
science was  somewhat  scrupulous  as  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  if  it  could  possibly  bo  avoided.  "  You  have  heard 
all  we  want  of  your  chief;  it  remains  for  you,  therefore, 
to  deliver  him  up,  or  rather,  to  allow  us  to  take  him. 
Retire,  then,  in  good  will,  if  you  do  not  wish  us  to  treat 
you  like  Apaches  or  jaguars." 

"  Never  !"  cried  Diaz.  "  Wo  will  not  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act  of  cowardice.  You  are  tho  first  arrivals; 
be  it  so.  We  will  yield  the  place  to  you ;  hut  Don  Ste- 
phen must  retire  with  all  tho  honours  of  war." 

"  Refused,"  cried  Pepe,  in  his  turn.  "  Wo  .must  have 
him  whom  you  call  Don  Stephen." 

"  Oppose  not  tho  justico  of  Ileaven!"  added  Fabian. 
"  Your  causo  cannot  be  the  cause  of  this  man.  We  will 
givo  you  five  minute3  to  decide,  after  which  our  rifles 
and  our  rights  must  decide  between  us." 

'•' Say,,  then,  at  least,  Senor  Don  Fordinand,"  cried 
Oroche  to  Fabian,  "  that,  if  we  wove  away  with  a  good 
grace,  wo  may  carry  away  a  load  of  gold." 

"  Just  a  hatful,"  added  Baraja. 

"Not  a  morsel,"  roplied  Pepe.  "This  gold  belongs 
to  Don  Fabian  alone." 

"And  who  is  tho  lucky  individual  whom  you  call  Don 
Fabian  ?"  asked  Oroche. 

"  This  is  he,"  replied  Boi3-Roso,  pointing  to  Fabian. 

"To  such  a  lord,  all  honour!"  said  Oroche,  saluting 
Fabian  with  an  expression  of  hate  and  envy  excited  by 
this  fabulous  fortune. 

Pepe  profited  by  the  silence  which  followed  tho  last 
words  of  tho  treasure-seeker  with  tho  long  ldcfes,  to  say 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  Canadian — ■ 

"  Your  generosity  will  cost  us  dear,  Bois-Rose.  To 
let  these  covetous  fellows  return  to  the  camp,  would  be 
to  bring  upon  us  the  whole  band ;  for  it  seems  that  tho 
Indians  have  been  beaten  by  thera,  I  tell  you,  these 
men  must  not  depart  hence.  Thank  Heaven  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  go  !  That  is  why  I  refused  to  allow  thcin 
to  carry  nwsy  even  a  grain  of  gold." 

"  Yon  are  perhaps  right,"  replied  Bois-Rose,  with  a 
pensive *p.ir.  "But  they  have  my  word,  and  I  cannot 
draw  back  from  it." 

Pepe  was  not  deceived.  Tho  wavering  honesty  of 
Oroche  and  Baraja  would  not  have  held  out  long  in  faco 
of  the  prodigious  treasure  which  they  had  but  glanced 
at,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  take  part;  and  tho 
refusal  of  the  Spaniard  excited  in  the  two  adventurei-3 
a  feeling  of  rngo  which  preserved  their  fidelity  towards 
their  chief. 
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"  Bather  (lie  than  recoil  one  step !"  cried  Oroche,  in 
eTvperation. 
"  Good!"  said  PepeV 

"  You  have  but  two  minutes  more  to  decide/'  cried 
Bois- Rose,  whose  riile  was  pointed  at  each  of  the  cava- 
liers alternately.  u  Listen  to  me.  and  avoid  needless 
blodshed." 

Jiediana  kept  silence,  and  preserved  his  haughty  air. 
Immovable  in  his  notions  oi'  cUivairic  honour,  Peter 
Dial  resolved  to  die  with  the  chief  whose  life  he  be- 
lieved to  be  so  precious  to  bis  country.  He  constdted 
Don  Stephen  by  a  look. 

Betarn  to  the  camp,"  said  the  latter ;  t:  abandon  to 
his  fate  a  man  heneeibrth  useless  to  your  cause,  and 
come  baek  to  avenge  my  death.'' 

Diaz  was  not  to  be  moved,  but  gradually  drew  his 
h?rse  closer  to  Don  Stephen ;  and  when  their  knees 
touched  each  other,  with  his  face  still  turned  towards 
his  enemies,  he  murmured,  with  scarcely  a  movement 
of  his  hps — 

"Keep  steady  in  your  stirrups;  have  your  Iiorco 
ready,  aid  let  me  act. 

Don  Antonio  made  sign3  with  his  hand,  as  though  to 
demand  a  truce;  but  he  had  taken  a  desperate  deter- 
mi  ration. 

"  Bend  down,  Fabian;  he  is  going  to  fire!"  cried 
Bois-Bose. 

"  Before  my  mother's  murderer  ?  —  never !  "  cried 
Fabian. 

Quick  as  thought,  the  hand  of  the  Canadian  giant  on 
hij  a  ho  older  forced  him  down.  Don  Antonio  vainly 
sought  for  an  aim  for  his  double-barrelled  piece;  he 
could  see  nothing  but  the  formidable  rifle  of  Bois-Eose 
directed  toward}  him — although,  in  obedience  to  Fa- 
bian'3  wishes,  BoU-Rose  would  not  finish  the  combat 
by  striking  his  foe  to  the  ground. 

With  a3  much  courage  a3  agility,  Diaz  now  jumped  up 
behind  Don  Stephen  on  his  horse,  and  throwing  his 
r.rms  around  fciai  to  steady  hira  after  the  shock,  seized 
the  bridle,  turned  the  animal  round,  and  galloped  off, 
covering  with  his  body,  as  a  buckleT,  the  chief  whose 
life  be  was  willing  to  save  at  the  expense  cf  his  own. 
While  Fabian  and  Pepe  rushed  down  the  rocks  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  their  nooks,  Boi3-Rose  followed  the 
movemenia  of  the  horse,  glancing  along  the  barrel  of 
Iris  rlue. 

The  two  men  appeared  to  make  but  one  body  on  tho 
back  of  the  horse,  and  the  shoulders  of  DLz  were  the 
only  objects  at  which  Boi3-Roso  conld  aim  ;  only  now 
and  then  the  head  of  the  animal  was  risible.  To  sacri- 
fice Diaz  would  be  a  trsele33  murder,  and  Don  Stephen 
would  still  escape.  A  moment  more,  and  the  fugitives 
would  be  out  of  range  ;  but  tho  Canadian  was  of  that 
class  of  marksmen  who  lodge  a  ball  in  tho  eye  of  a 


d  it  was  the 
ihed  to  aim  at.   For  a  single  moment  the 
noVe  animal  showed  itself  entirely,  but 
t  was  sufficient  —a  shot  was  heard,  and  the 
I  tho  death-stricken  horse  rolled  over  toge- 

f  the  viol-m^e  of  their  fall,  both  men  rose 
:r,  while— their  poniardi  in  their  teeth,  and 
a  their  hands— Fabian  and  Pope  advanced 
Bois-Roac  followed  with  gigantic  strides, 
dad  as  he  went.  When  ho  had  finished,  ho 
d. 

t,  devoted  to  the  lo3t,  rushed  towards  tho 
ad  fallan  from  Don  Stephen's  handj,  picked 

ir.  nd  oarselves'to  tho  last !"  cried  he,  draw- 

ion  s'cadied  himself  and  raised  his  piece 


nadoevJ  vl  lot  a  moment  wue:  .cr  to  aim  at  i  aman  oi 
at  l\po;  bat  BoU-Bow  w.w  watching,  and  a  bullet 
from  Lis  rl2»  broke  tho  weapon  of  tl.a  chief  in  Ids 
UmhU  jtut  where  tho  bairel  r  im  the  stock,  and  Don 
feu-bites  liiautlf,  losing  hLi  balance,  fell  forwards  on  the 


»  he  had  himself  to  defend 


menacing  him  afresh.  Bois-Eose,  without  waiting  to 
reload,  ran  up  to  put  an  end  to  this  struggle,  in  which 
Fabian's  generosity  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage ;  and 
Pepf,  having  fast  bound  his  enemy,  advanced  also. 

Thus  menaced  by  three  men,  Diaz  determined  not  to 
die  without  vengeance.  He  drew  his  arm  back,  and 
made  a  rapid  thrust  at  Fabian ;  but  tho  latter  had  been 
carefully  watching  the  movement,  and  his  rifle  met  the 
murdering  weapon  on  its  way.  Tho  dagger  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Pepe,  seizing  Diaz  round  the  body  just  as 
Fabian  struck  him,  cried — 

"Fool!  must  wo  kill  yon,  then?  If  not,  what  shall 
we  do  with  you  ?" 

"  What  have  you  done  to  that  noble  gentleman  ?"  re- 
plied Diaz,  pointing  to  Don  Stephen. 

"  Do  not  ask  to  share  his  fate,"  said  Pepe;  "that 
man's  days  are  numbered." 

"Whatever  his  fate  is  to  be,  I  wish  to  share  it,"  re- 
plied Di'iz,  vainly  trying  to  free  himself.  "I  accept 
from  you  neither  quarter  nor  mercy." 

"  Do  not  play  with  our  anger,"  said  Pepe,  whose  pas- 
sions were  roused;  "  I  am  not  in  tho  habit  of  ottering 
mercy  twice." 

"I  know  how  to  make  hira  accept  it,"  said  Fabian, 
picking  op  the  Mien  knife.  "  Lot  him  go,  Pepe  ;  with 
a  man  like  Diaz  one  can  always  come  to  terms." 

Fabian's  tone  was  so  firm,  that  Pepe  opeuedhis  arras 
and  loosened  tho  iron  grasp  in  which  the  Mexican  was 
bound. 

"  Here,  Diaz,"  said  Fabian  ;  "  take  your  weapon,  and 
listen  to  me." 

So  saying,  Fabian  advanced  and  ouered  him  his 
knife,  without  any  attempt  at  guarding  himself.  Diaz 
too!:  the  weapon  ;  but  his  adversary  had  not  presumed 
too  far — at  the  heroic  simplicity  of  Fabian,  his  anger 
vanished  on  the  iustant. 

"  I  listen,"  said  ho,  flinging  his  knife  to  the  ground. 

"J.  knew  it  would  be  so,''  replied  Fabian,  with  a  smile. 
"  You  interfered  unknowingly  between  crime  and  the 
just  vengeance  which  pursued  it.  Do  you  know  who  is 
tho  man  for  whom  you  wish  to  expose  your  life,  and 
who  arc  thoso  who  have  spared  jt  H  Do  you  know  whe- 
ther or  not  we  havo  tho  right  to  demand  from  him, 
whom  you  doubtless  know  only  as  Don  Stephen,  a  ter- 
rible account  of  tho  past  ?  Reply  honestly  to  the  ques- 
tions that  I  shall  put  to  you,  aud  then  decide  on  which 
side  justice  lies." 

i  Astonished  at  these  words,  Diaz  listened  in  silence, 
and  Fabian  went  on — 

"  If  you  had  been  born  in  a  privileged  class,  heir  to 
a  great  fortune — if  a  man  had  taken  from  you  your  for- 
tune and  your  name,  and  reduced  yon  to  the  rank  of 
those  who  have  to  work  for  their  daily  bread — should 
you  be  the  friend  of  that  man  ?° 

"  No ;  I  should  be  his  enemy." 

"If  that  man,  to  destroy  the  last  souvenir  of  your 
birth,  had  murdered  your  mother — what  would  ho  de- 
serve from  you  r 

"  Blow  for  blow— blood  for  blood!" 

"  If,  after  a  Ion"  and  difficult  pursuit,  fate  had  at  last 
delivered  the  spoiler  into  your  hands— what  would  you 
dor" 

"I  shonld  think  myself  guilty  towards  God  and  man 
if  I  cpared  him." 

"  Well,  then,  Diaz,"  cried  Fabian,  "  there  is  a  man 
who  ha3  taken  from  me  my  name,  my  fortune,  aud  mur- 
dered my  mother.  I  have  panned  this  murderer  and 
spoiler — fate  lias  delivered  him  into  my  hands — and 
there  ho  lies!" 

A  cloud  passed  over  tho  eyes  of  Diaz  at  the  sight  of 
tho  chief  whose  doom  was  thus  pronounced,  for  the 
lentfmerit  of  roexotaMe  justice,  that  God  has  implanted 
in  tnifj  heart  of  man,  told  him  that  Don  Stephen  merited 
lii')  fate,  if  Fabian  spoko  truly.  Ho  sighed  deeply,  but 
preserved  a  strict  Bilence. 

While  these  events  were  passing  iu  tho  midst  of  this 
immense  solitude,  the  actors  in  tho  terrible  drama  might 
have  seen  Cuehillo  raise  cauliouely  the  mass  over  his 
bead — ca3t  a  rapid,  eager  glance  over  the  Golden  Val- 
lov,  and  rise  from  the  lake  liko  one  of  tho  evil  spirits 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Indians,  dwelt  in 

But  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  near  nt  hand 
absorbed  all  the  attention  of  Diaz,  as  well  as  Bois-ilose 
and  bij  two  companion". 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 
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Gtvt  t  Tm.T!!. — Kant,  in  Konigsberg,  wai  surrounded 
v  Englishmen  and  by  foreigners  of  all  nations,  foreign 
nd  L'n"li.;h  students,  foreign  and  English  meroliLnts; 
id  bo  pronounced  the  main  characteristic  foature  of 
10  Ki  r  ,'i  as  a  nation  to  Ho  in  their  scvero  reverence 
>r  truth.  This  from  him  WttH  no  slight  praise;  for 
icii  was  the  ;:tve;3  he  laid  upon -voracity,  that  upon 
,i )  one  quality  ho  planted  the  whole  edifice  of  moral 
'-  '  il-  nee.  General  integrity  could  not  exist,  ho  held, 
-it!. out  vcraeity  ai  its  basis;  nor  that  basis  orint  with- 
ut  srpcrindncing  general  integrity.  This  opinion, 
orhnp.r,  rnany^bewd*)  Kant  will  see  cause  to  approve. 
'at  o  inclvpi  we  can  truly  ray,  never  did  v/o  know  a 
timan  being,  boy  or  girl,  who  began  lifo  as  an  bnfcitbal 
h  I  rvalfter  of  truth,  that  did  not  afterwardo  exhibit  b 
b  rftctcr  conformable  to-  that  beginning;  such  n 
liaraeter  its,  however  (tnperlicially  correct  under  the 
fcadying  hand  of  solf-interent,  wan  not  in  a  lower  key 
!  moral  feeling  a;j  well  as  of  principle. 


TnE  MEXICAN  ASSASSINS ; 

OR,  THE  PERILS  OF  CA.LIFORXIAX  LIFE. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  actively  employed  in  the 
Chinese  diggings,  and,  like  many  others  who  were  the 
first  to  establish  themselves  there,  had  been  blessed 
with  more  than  ordinary  success.  In  California  there 
are  no  particular  holidays,  and  the  miucr,  having  his 
own  time  upen  Lis  hands,  is  at  liberty  to  make  one  for 
himself  whenever  he  chooses. 

On  one  occasion  I  took  a  holiday,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
friend  in  Woods'  Diggings,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
some  time.  On  tho  way  I  discovered  a  spot  which  I 
regarded  as  a  most  promising  locality  to  establish  a 
trading  post,  it  being  situated  at  about  equal  distances 
from  three  profitable  mining  districts. 

•I  remained  in  Woods'  Diggings  three  days,  during 
which  time  I  revolved  the  matter  thoroughly  in  ray  o-.vn 
mind,  and  resolved  on  my  return  to  go  to  Stockton  for 
the  express  purpose  of  buying  goods,  and  afterwards 
opening  a  store  upon  tho  site  I  had  selected.  I  men- 
tioned my  determination  to  my  friend,  who  so  far  ap- 
proved of  the  idea  as  to  propose  entering  into  partner- 
ship with  me  iu  tho  enterprise.  In  California  all 
undertakings  and  enterprises,  of  whatever  character  or 
descriptiou,  are  brought  out  and  matured  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  On  my  return  to  the  Chinese  Diggings, 
preparatory  to  my  intended  visit  to  Stockton,  I  dis- 
covered a  largo  canvas  tent  pitched  upon  the  very  spot 
I  had  selected,  and  a  couple  of  traders,  by  the  name  of 
Smith  aud  Brown,  unboxing  their  goods  and  getting  ' 
ready  for  business  as  fast  as  possible. 

I  never  was  more  egregiously  disappointed  at  any- 
thing in  my  life  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  could 
hardly  respond  to  their  civil  greeting  with  a  good  grace. 
I  was  ashamed  of  myself  the  next  moment,  however; 
for  what  reason  had  I  to  complain  of  them  because  they 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  me  ? 

I  told  Messrs.  Smith  aud  Brown  that  I  had  already 
meditated  the  same  enterprise  which  they  had  carried 
iuto  execution ;  and  was,  in  fact,  then  on  the  very  point 
of  malting  preparations  for  tho  furtherance  of  the  same 
object.  They  assured  mo  they  were  sorry  if  they  had 
been  the  means  of  injuring  my  prospects,  but  that  in 
California  every  one  laboured  essentially  for  his  own 
interests,  and  they,  having  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
t hat  I  had,  that  money  might  bo  made  by^ establishing  a 
trading  post  there — though  they  had  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  some  time  before  I  had — they  had  simply 
acted  upon  the  suggestion,  and  carried  their  plans 
promptly  into  execution. 

As  I  quitted  the  store  of  Smith  and  Brown,  I  saw 
three  or  four  Mexicaus  lounging  about,  and  curiously 
examining  the  new  establishment. 

Thoy  had  come  from  the  direction  of  Shoemaker's 
Eauchc,  aud  as  I  passeel  by  them  I  noticed  they  were 
somewhat  excited  by  liquor. 

Thoy  were  as  villanous  a  looking  set  of  cut-throats  as 
any  one  «night  wish  to  encounter  alone  and  unarmed. 
Oue  of  them,  and  apparently  the  ringleader  of  the  gang, 
was  attired  in  a  sort  of  mongrel  uniform,  aud  armed 
with  a  stiletto,  or  Mexican  sword.  It  seemed  they  had 
come  on  this  occasion  ostensibly  to  purchase  goods,  but 
in  reality,  as  it  afterward  proved,  to  look  about  them 
and  last  their  plans  for  future  operations. 

I  will  now  go  on,  and  repeat  the  story  as  it  was  sub- 
sequently related  to  me  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  survivor  of 
the  tragedy. 

It  appears  that  on  tho  first  visit  of  the  Mexicans  thoy 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  ornamental  kuick-kuacks, 
pa]  fag  a  part  cash,  aud  obtaining  a  month's  credit  on 
tho  balance.  The  cash  received  was  double  tho  cost  of 
the.  articles  sold,  which  made  It  no  great  object  to  the 
traders  to  trust  them  for  the  remainder,  and  run  their 
chances  of  collecting  it. 

During  the  month  which  succeeded  the  above-men- 
tioued  visit  of  tho  Mexicans,  Smith  and  Brown  had 
contrived  to  establish  n  largo  and  Incrativo  trade  with 
tho  surrounding  miners.  They  were  both  young  men, 
affable,  tenable,  and  accommodating ;  and  by  temperate 
liabits  and  a  close  application  to  business,  they  had 
already  obtained  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  all  who 
knew  them.  Smith  subsequently  told  mo  that  in  tho 
last  twelve  days  their  trade  amounted  to  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  per  day,  and  that  their*  actual  profits 
were  not  less  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
received. 

It  seems  that,  at  tho  expiration  of  tho  month,  the 
Mexicans  onco  more  appeared,  and  promptly  liquidated 
their  obligations  to  the  linn.  The  dust  which  (Smith 
and  Brown  received  in  exchange  for  their  commodities 
was  deposited  in  a  liltio  trunk  behind  the  counter,  till 
such  timo  as  busiuess  should  call  one  or  tho -other  of 
them  to  Stockton,  which  was  not  an  event  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  from  the  fact  that  their  business  was 
mostly  transacted  by  letter, and  their  goods  transported 
Irum  Stockton  there  upon  pack  mules,  under  tho  fjuid- 
aueo  and  dirr  -ii  ion  of  a  stout  and  worthy  young  fellow 
named  Jacob  Wagoner.  The  Mexicans,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  present  visit,  had  made  an  addition  of  one  moro 
to  their  number,  making  £vq>  though  they  still  retained 
for  a  leader  and  interpreter  the  same  individual  they 
bad  on  their  first  and  former  visit. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when  thoy 
arrived,  i.nd  after  receiving  payment  on  tho  debt,  J\lr. 
Smith  turned  to  tho  trunk  and  deposited  tho  gold. 
VVhilc  ho  was  doing  so,  the  leader  of  tho  gang  stretched 
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his  long  neck  over  the  counter,  tho  back  of  Smith  being 
turned  toward  bim,  and  threw  a  rapid  but  searching 
glance  into  tho  trunk. 

The  trader,  though  ho  did  not  see  tho  movement 
exactly,  was  nevertheless  fully  sensible  of  what  the 
crafty  Mexican  had  been  doing,  and  felt  sorry  at  the 
time  that  he  should  have  been  so  thoughtless  and  indis- 
creet as  to  expose  his  wealth  in  so  careless  a  manner, 
and  that,  too,  among  a  class  proverbial  for  their  cupidity 
and  treachery. 

They  showed  no  immediate  inclination,  however,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  thus  imparted  to  them, 
though  they  still  continued  to  hang  about  the  premises, 
occasionally  indulging  all  round  in  a  hearty  imbibition 
of  a  .very  poor  quality  of  New  England  rum.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  party 
retired  in  the  direction  of  the  Shoemaker's  Ranchero, 
and  remained  just  long  enough  away  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  belief  that  they  had  taken  their  departure 
for  good.  But  they  invariably  returned  again,,  talked 
loudly,  drank  repeatedly,  but  thus  far  had  exhibited  no 
indications  of  molesting  the  traders. 

Just  before  sundown,  Jacob  Wagoner  arrived  with 
some  loaded  mules  from  Stockton,  and  Smith  observed 
that  his  coming  seemed  rather  to  disconcert  the  Mexi- 
cans. They,  however,  kept  on  laughing  and  chatting, 
as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  them, 
although  every  now  and  then  they  would  cast  furtive 
glances  at  Wagoner,  as  he  sat  with  his  back  toward 
them,  eating  a  cold  lunch,  and  sipping  occasionally  from 
a  tumbler  a  somewhat  questionable-looking  decoction, 
called,  or  labelled,  "  London  Porter."  Whether  they 
were  merely  observing  him  out  of  a  spirit  of  curiosity, 
which  is  one  of  the  strong  traits  of  the  Mexican  cha- 
racter, or  calculating  the  amount  of  muscular  strength 
which  a  person  of  such  athletic  mould  might  be  capable 
of  exercising  in  a  case  of  emergency,  is  not  known, 
though  it  might  be  reasonable,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that 
something  more  sinister  than  idle  curiosity  prompted 
them  in  the  matter. 

At  tho  moment  they  were  observing  Wagoner,  and 
making  dumb  signs  of  intelligence  to  one  another,  Mr. 
Brown  was  occupied  in  arranging  some  boxes  in  the 
back  store — the  back  store  being  merely  separated  from 
the  front  by  a  canvas  cloth  partition. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Wagoner,  the  suspicions  of  Smith 
had  become  quieted  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  his  fears,  and  was 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Mexicans  were  merely 
bent  upon  having  a  good  social  time  of  it,  without 
intending  the  slightest  mischief.  With  this  consolatory 
reflection,  he  had  lighted  a  cigar,  and  was  quietly 
puffing  away  behind  the  counter. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  leader  or  spokesman 
of  the  gang  approached  the  counter,  and  fell  into  a  con- 
versation with  him.  He  held  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  while  conversing,  busied  himself  by  punching  and 
thrusting  the  point  carelessly  into  the  counter.  The 
movements  of  the  wily  Mexican  were  so  natural  and 
so  apparently  unpremeditated,  that  Smith  never  once 
dreamed  of  the  necessity  of  placing  himself  upon  his 
guard.  Suddenly,  swift  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  the 
sword  glanced  from  the  counter,  and  entered  his  breast. 
The  room  swam  before  him,  and  he  sank  overpowered 
With  a  deadly  sensation  of  faiutness.  Ere  he  lost  con- 
sciousness, however,  he  shouted  to  Brown  to  bring  the 
revolver.  The  leader  of  the  gang  and  two  others  made 
an  instant  rush  for  the  back  store  before  Brown  had 
time  to  seoure  the  weapon,  while  the  remaining  two 
leaped  upon  Wagoner,  who  had  already  sprung  to  his  feet 
on  the  first  alarm.  The  Mexicans  were  armed  with 
short,  stout-bladed  knives,  whioh,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  they  had  kept  concealed. 

Wagoner  had  no  arms  about  his  person,  having  left 
his  revolver  in  tho  bolster  attached  to  the  mule  leader, 
which  he  had  neglected  to  remove  on  his  arrival.  He 
therefore  had  nothing  to  defend  himself  with,  excepting 
the  stool  upon  which  he  had  been  seated.  Ho  laid 
about  hira  right  vigorously  with  that,  however,  receiv- 
ing but  one  slight  cut,  and  that  at  the  moment  the 
assassins  had  first  closed  in  with  him.  The  storm  of 
blow3  soon  drove  the  assailants  to  bay,  and  seizing  tho 
opportunity  tlrns  offered,  Wagoner  sprang  out  of  the 
teut,  and  made  directly  for  the  spot  where  he  had  ham- 
pered the  mules  on  his  arrival. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  three  had  succeeded  in 
despatching  the  unfortunate  Brown  before  he  had  time 
to  secure  his  revolver.  The  Mexicans  had  everything 
their  own  way  now,  and  seizing  the  trunk  which  con- 
tained the  gold,  and  such  other  valuables  as  they  could 
conveniently  carry,  they  made  off  with  their  booty,  just 
as  Wagoner  came  up  with  his  revolver.  However,  he 
was  determined  the  villains  should  not  escape  scot- 
free  if  he  could  help  it,  and  levelling  his  weapon,  he 
dispensed  the  contents  of  four  barrels  among  the  re- 
treating party,  bringing  down  one  of  the  number,  who 
was  born  inglorious  from  the  field  by  his  surviving 
accomplices. 

When  Wagoner  re-entered  the  store,  he  found  Smith 
sitting  up,  but  so  weakened  from  loss  of  blood,  that  he 
could  hardly  speak.  He  said  that  he  had  not  at  any 
time  entirely  lost  his  presence  of  mind ;  but  feeling  his 
inability,  wounded  as  he  was,  to  cope  with  the  assas- 
sins, he  thought  it  best  to  lay  perfectly  still,  and  assume 
the  appearance  of  death.  When  the  Mexican  came 
behind  the  counter  for  the  trunk,  he  kicked  him  with 
las  foot,  and  seeing  that  he  did  not  offer  to  move,  passed 


him  without  further  molestation.  The  discretion  of 
Smith  was  therefore  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 

Not  so  with  Brown,  for  in  his  case  the  murderers  had 
effectually  done  their  work.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  quite 
dead  when  Wagoner  bent  over  him  with  tho  light, 
having  received  a  ragged  sword-thrust  directly  through 
his  heart.  He  had  evidently  died  without  a  struggle, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  without  even  the  oppor- 
tunity of  breathing  one  parting  word  upon  paper  to  the 
dear  friends  he  had  left  behind.  Alas !  how  uncertain 
are  the  hopes  and  promises  of  life ! 


RAISING  THE  STANDARD. 

A.D.  1745. 

Thbi  are  rushing  down  tho  mountain,  and  pouring  thro' 
the  glen, 

Like  an  overflowing  fountain — fifteen  hundred  fighting  men. 
By  Glenfinnan's  leaping  waters  they  come  forth,  file  after 
file, 

To  fight  for  Scotia's  daughters  beneath  their  Prince's  smile. 
Thro  gorse  and  purple  heather  come  they,  ready  for  the 

fray- 
Come  tramping  altogether,  to  where  the  gallant,  "dear 

Moray  ' 

Stands  ready  with  "Tho  Standard,"  to  unfurl  unto  the 
breeze, 

Amid  the  sound  of  pibroch,  its  blazon'd  bravories. 

They  are  marching  thro'  the  valley,  with  footsteps  firm  and 
free, 

Around  their  Prince  to  rally — for  their  sovereign's  son  is  he. 
Glengary,  Sleat,  and  Cameron  come  on  with  rapid  tramp. 
Until  they  enter  on  the  ground  that  forms  Prince  Charlie's 
camp. 

How  Clanranald's  claymores  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  sun ! 
To  the  shouts  the  mountains  listen,  and  re-echo  one  by  one; 
And  Finnan's  little  river  runs  on  laughing  to  Loch  Shiel, 
Tho  happy  news  to  give  her  of  th'  arrival  of  Lochiel. 

Now  the  young  Chevalier,  with  Tullibardine  by  his  side, 
Doth  address  each  mountaineer  as  they  gather  far  and  wide ; 
He  speaks  of  "The  Usurper"  who  hath  stol'n  his  father's 
throne ; 

And  he  asketh  them  to  help  him  in  gaining  back  his  own. 
Then  toss  they  up  their  bonnets,  and  clash  their  claymores 
loud, 

While  Prince  Charlie  smileth  brightly  on  tho  swaying, 

dauntless  crowd; 
And  "The  Standard"  is  unfurled  by  old  Tullibardine  brave, 
And  forth  like  meteors  whirl  its  folds,  wave  after  silken 

wave. 

The  sky  is  soft  and  sunny;  while  the  banner  floateth 
free, 

All  the  chieftains  gather  round  him,  and  swear  to  win  or 
dee : 

" God  save  King  James ! "  they  shout,  "and  his  noble  son, 
our  Prince ; 

May  tho  Elector  be  ousted— may  the  Scottish  chiefs  ne'er 
flinch  1 " 

Camerons  a  thousand,  and  five  hundred  others,  side  by  side, 
Come  forth — a  firm,  devoted  band— to  stem  the  Brunswick's 
pride : 

M'Donald,  too,  of  Kcppoch,  hastes  with  three  hundred  of 
his  clan  ; 

And  many  others  join  their  Prince,  and  will  fight  to  tho  last 
man. 

Daltoit  Sioke. 


A  GOSSIP  IN  THE  SADDLE. 

As  the  saddle  and  stirrup  are  modern  inventions,  the 
skill  and  strength  of  the  ancient  horsemen  must  have 
been  remarkable.  If  in  modern  times  we  have  gentle- 
meu*jockeys,  who  occasionally  condescend  to  "  throw  a 
leg  over  the  pig's  skin,"  so  at  the  Olympic  games  of 
antiquity,  the  horses  were  frequently  ridden  by  royal 
jockeys ;  for  did  not  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse  (accord- 
ing to  Pindar),  win  the  Olympic  Derby,  ou  his  horse 
Phrenicus  ?  The  Duke  of  Queensbury  belonged  to  this 
class  of  gentlemen.  On  one  occasion  he  had  backed  a 
favourite  horse  heavily,  and  learned  just  before  the  race 
that  his  jockey  had  been  bribed  to  throw  away  his 
chance.  "  Old  Q,"  as  tho  duke  was  called,  was  on  the 
field  in  season,  and  remarked  to  his  jockey,  "This  horse 
of  mine  is  a  nice  goer;  I  think  I'll  rido  him  myself;" 
and  throwing  off  his  overcoat,  he  showed  himself  in 
jockey  costume,  stepped  into  the  scales,  was  weighed, 
mounted,  and  won  the  race ! 

In  these  days  of  railroads  and  omnibuses,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  remember  that  there  are  yet  whole  nations 
and  tribes  who  have  not  been  visited  by  these  nuisances, 
who  have  not  sunk  into  the  effeminate  habits  of  most 
modern  people,  but  who  sweep  the  desert  or  the  plain 
on  horses  as  wild  and  free  as  themselves.  There  are 
the  Tartars,  who  woo  and  win  their  brides  on  horse- 
back, almost  living  in  the  saddle ;  the  wild  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  threading  the  forest  and  sweeping  the  plains 
on  their  cantering  steeds ;  the  fierce  Hungarian  hussars, 
who  will  yet,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  repay  the 
Austrians  the  debt  of  1848 ;  the  mounted  followers  of 
the  gallant  Emirs  of  the  Barbary  States ;  the  liberty- 
loving  inhabitants  of  the  South  American  pampas;  and 
the  savage  Camanches,  Sioux,  and  Foxes,  of  the  far 
West,  the  lingering  remnants  of  a  gallant  but  down- 
trodden race. 

It  was  once  thought  that  no  man  could  lay  claim  to 
the  title  of  gentleman  unless  he  could  prove  his  skill  in 
horsemanship ;  and  from  tho  cqxdtcs  aurati  of  Rome  to 
the  caballeros  of  Spain,  a  mere  pedestrian  was  little 
thought  of.  The  invariable  prescription  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  English  physicians  to  an  invalid,  was, 
"  livo  in  the  saddle." 


THE  JESTER. 

Ladies  can  draw  a  beau  into  a  knot  at  the  hymeneal 
altar. 

The  times  are  getting  so  hard,  that  people  can't  even 
pay  attention. 

The  lady  whose  heart  "  swelled  with  indignation," 
had  it  reduced  with  poultices. 

The  only  possible  way  to  kiss  all  the  world  at  once, 
would  be  to  do  it  in  an  omni-buss. 

What's  the  difference  between  a  light  rnrst  and  a 
"  low  lawyer  ?  "—One  is  a  petty  fog,  and  the  other  a 
pettifogger. 

Women  can't  bear  control.  If  Eve  had  been  com- 
manded  to  eat  the  apple,  probably  she  wouldn't  have 
touched  it. 

Why  is  a  dog  shaking  his  tail  over  the  grave  of  hia 
master  like  a  hearse  ? — Because  it's  a  waggin'  (wagon) 
for  the  dead. 

A  railer  against  marriage  thinks  that  the  creation 
of  woman  was  simply  the  change  of  a  bone  in  a  man's 
side  to  a  thorn. 

The  fact  that  green  and  blue  are  the  most  attractive 
colours  is  no  reason  why  men  should  always  be  green, 
or  always  be  getting  blue. 

"  I  say,  Granny,  is  there  anything  good  in  tho 
paper?"— "What  do  you  call  good,  my  child?"—"  Oh, 
you  know ;  something  jolly — about  a  murder  or  a  fire, 
or  anything  of  that  sort." 

Some  profane  cynic,  having  no  fear  of  Cupid  beforo 
his  eyes,  perpetrates  the  following  villanous  parody  : — 

"  Love  is  a  nightmare  with  one  foot, 
Two  children  with  one  bun : 
Two  turnips  with  a  single  root; 
Two  cabbage-heads  as  one." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  what  muthical  enthuthiathm 
ith  !"  said  a  music-mad  miss. — "  Excuse  me,  madam," 
replied  a  wit,  "  but  I  do.  Musical  enthusiasm  is  liko 
turtle  soup ;  for  every  gallon  of  real  there  are  ninety- 
nine  gallons  of  mock,  and  calves'  heads  in  proportion." 

Lawyer  Wilkes,  while  entering  his  cold  bed  on  a 
cold  winter  night,  exclaimed,  "  Of  all  the  ways  of  get- 
ting a  living,  not  the  worst  a  man  could  follow  would 
be  going  about  town  such  nights  as  this,  and  getting 
into  bed  for  folks." 

A  young  lady,  engaged  to  be  married,  and  getting 
sick  of  the  bargain,  applied  to  a  friend  to  help  her  untie 
the  knot  before  it  was  too  late.  "  Oh,  certainly,"  he 
replied;  "it's  very  easy  to  untie  it  now,  while  it's  a 
beau  knot." 

An  Irish  waiter  once  complimented  a  salmon  in  tho 
following  manner: — "Faith,  it's  not  two  hours  since 
that  salmon  was  walking  round  his  real  estate  wid  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  never  draming  what  a  pretty  iuvi- 
tashun  he'd  have  to  jine  you  gentlemen  at  diuner." 

Ike  Improving. — "Mother,"  said  Ike  to  Mrs.  Par- 
tington,  the  other  day  (Ike  has  caught  orthography  of 
the  old  woman,  and  has  it  pretty  bad),  "  the  school- 
marm  gave  mo  fits  this  morning,  because  I  couldn't  find 
the  epileptic  line." 

"  Some"  Lean. — They  have  a  man  in  Mississippi  so 
lean  that  he  makes  no  shadow  at  all.  A  rattlesnake 
struck  at  his  legs  six  times  in  vain,  and  retired  in  dis- 
gust.  He  makes  all  hungry  who  look  at  him  ;  and 
when  children  meet  him  in  the  street  they  run  home 
crying  for  bread. 

Upon  a  traveller  telling  General  Doyle,  an  Irishman, 
that  he  had  been  where  the  bugs  were  so  large  and 
powerful,  that  two  of  them  would  drain  a  man's  blood, 
in  one  night,  the  general  wittily  replied,  "  My  good  sir, 
we  have  the  same  animals  in  Ireland,  but  they  are 
called  humbugs." 

"  The  Voices  of  the  Night." — "  I  couldn't  get  aj 
wink  of  sleep,"  said  a  newly-blessed  Benedict,  "  on 
account  of  a  discordeon  that  kept  playing  all  night." — 1 
"  Discordcon !"  cried  the  confidant  of  his  troubles, 
"What  new  instrument  is  that?" — "  Only  the  baby," 
was  the  yawning  reply. 

Where,  and  oh  Where  ?— "  So,  you  are  going  to 
teach  school  ?"  said  a  lady  to  her  maiden  aunt.  "  Well, 
for  my  part,  sooner  than  do  that,  I  would  marry  at 
widower  with  nine  children." — "  I  would  prefer  thatj 
myself,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "  but  where  is  the 
widower  ?" 

We  like  to  have  people  tell  good  stories  while  they 
are  about  it.  Read  the  following  from  a  Western  papers 
— In  the  late  gale  the  birds  were  seen  hopping  about 
the  ground,  with  all  their  feathers  blown  off."  Wa 
have  heard  of  gales  at  sea  where  it  required  four  men 
to  hold  the  captain's  whiskers  on. 

An  Agreeable  Chauity.— The  charitable  festivals 
out  west  must  be  particulary  attractive.  The  young 
ladies  there  have  adopted  the  delicious  custom  of  form- 
ing a  line,  and  for  a  given  price  permitting  the  gentle- 
men to  take  a  running  kiss  of  the  lot.  Who  wouldn't 
be  benevolent  under  such  circumstances  ?  The  only 
thing  open  to  objection  is  the  "  running."  One  would 
like  to  linger  over  such  a  work  of  charity. 

One  to  Broadbrw. — A  few  days  ago,  a  Quaker  and 
a  hot-headed  youth  were  quarrelling  in  the  street.  The 
broad-brimmed  friend  kept  his  temper  most  equally, 
which  seemed  but  to  increase  the  anger  of  the  other. — 
"  Fellow,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  don't  know  a  bigger  fool 
than  you  are,"  finishing  the  expression  with  an  oath.— 
"  Stop,  friend."  replied  the  Quaker.  "  thee  forgettest 
thyself." 
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The  Chase. — Charles  Fox  and  his  friend  Mr.  Hare, 
being  much  incommoded  by  duns,  were  together  in  a 
house,  when,  seeing  some  shabby  men  about  the  door, 
they  were  afraid  they  were  bailiffs  in  search  of  one  of 
them.  Not  knowing  which  was  in  danger,  Fox  opened 
the  window,  and  calling  to  them,  said — "  Pray,  gentle- 
men, axe  you/or-huntiug  or  h  :re-hunting  ?" 

A  philosophic  and  self-pocsessed  ship-captain  was 
panging  through  a  churchy.. rd  at  midnight,  when  a 
sheeted  ghost  rose  up  behind  a  tombstone,  and  ap- 
proached him  with  menacing  gestures.  The  ancient 
mariner  coolly  raised  his  stick  and  gave  him  a  crack 
orer  the  side  of  the  head,  asking  him,  "  what  he  meant 
by  being  out  of  his  grave  at  so  late  an  hour  ?" 

The  Yankee. — A  wager  was  laid  on  the  Yankee  pe- 
culiarity to  answer  one  question  by  asking  another. 
To  decide  the  bet,  a  downeaster  was  interrogated.  "  I 
want  you,"  said  the  better,  "  to  give  me  a  straight- 
forward answer  to  a  plain  question." — "I  kin  du  it, 
mister,"  said  the  Yankee.—"  Then,  why  is  it  New 
Englanders  always  answer  a  question  by  asking  one  in 
return  ?" — "Du  they  ?"  was  Jonathan's  reply. 

Wanted. — Some  feathers  from  the  right  wing  of  the 
Federal  army— A  coffin  to  bury  the  Dead  Sea — The 
saucer  into  which  the  cup  of  misery  overflowed — A 
night-cap  to  fit  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  river — The 
match  which  kindled  the  fire  of  love — A  pair  of  spec- 
tacles to  suit  the  eyes  of  Justice— A  remedy  to  cure  the 
deafness  in  the  ears  of  corn — The  broom  with  which  the 
storm  swept  over  the  sea — A  chip  from  the  North  Pole. 

A  Literal  "  Dad." — A  young  fellow,  whose  better 
half  had  just  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  bouncing 

twins,  attended  the  Rev.  Mr.  's  church  last  Sunday 

evening.  During  the  discourse  the  clergyman  looked 
right  at  our  innocent  friend,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  thril- 
ling eloquence,  "Young  man,  yon  have  an  important 
responsibility  thrust  upon  you.  The  new-fledged  dad, 
supposing  that  the  preacher  alluded  to  his  peculiar 
home  event,  considerably  startled  the  audience  by  re- 
plying, "  Yes,  I  have  two  of  them." 

The  Life  or  a  Yankee  Funeral. — A  funeral  was 
to  come  off  at  a  certain  house  once  upon  a  time. 
"John,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  the  hired 
man,  "  I  guess  how  you'd  better  go  over  to  Mark's  and 
get  a  quart  <>'  rum."  John  knew  the  nature  of  a  funeral 
gathering  there,  so  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  being 
well  prepared  for  the  company,  and  asked  his  mistress 
if  he  "  hadn't  better  get  tew  ?'  "  Don't  kcer  if  you 
dew,"  returned  the  lady.  Our  messenger  had  scarce 
rounded  the  corner  of  the  house,  when  the  matron  called 
out  to  him,  "John,  guess  you'd  better  get  a  gallon,  for 
you  know  ram's  the  life  of  a  funeral ! " 

New  Liquor. — A  good-looking  and  jovial  friend  of 
ours,  a  day  or  two  since,  related  in  our  presence  the 
following  good  'un.  At  one  of  our  first  hotels,  a  stout, 
red-faced  gentleman,  in  a  white  beaver,  blue  coat  and 
buff  Test,  offered  to  wager  a  "  cart-wheel "  that  he 
would  close  his  eyes,  and  simply  by  taste  name  any 
kind  of  liquor  in  the  house.  The  bet  was  taken,  and 
the  process  of  winning  or  losing  commenced  forthwith. 
"That  is  genuine  Kinahan,"  said  the  fat  gentleman, 
tasting  from  a  wine-glass  ;  "  and  this — this  is  Hodge's 
four  diamonds,"  and  so  on  through  the  hotel's  "  mani- 
fest" of  hardware.  A  wag  then  poured  a  few  drops  of 
pure  water  into  the  glass,  and  handed  to  the  connois- 
seur. "This  is — ah — ah,  this  is  (tasting  again) — by 
thunder!  gentlemen,  I  lose  the  bet.  I  never  tasted 
this  liquor  before!" 

A  "Dark"  Crier.— A  gentleman  informs  us  that 
while  sojourning  at  one  of  the  towns  in  Virginia,  he 
encountered  in  tne  streets  a  stout,  double-lunged  negro, 
who  was  ringing  a  handbell  most  man  fully.  Alter 
labouring  at  it  some  time,  the  fellow  made  a  dead  halt, 
and  bellowed  out  something  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  Sale  this  night,  frying-pans,  gridirons,  oyster-knives, 
odder  kind  of  medicines;  Joe  Williams  will  hab  some 
fresh  oysters  at  his  establishment ;  by  tickler  desire 
Mr.  How  let t  will  give  limitations  ober  again ;  two  or 
three  damaged  discussion  gun-locks,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Q. 
will  deliver  a  sarroount  on  temperance,  half-past  six 
o'clock  precise ;  dat's  not  all — dere  will  be  a  perlite  and 
select  coloured  ball  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  just  artcr  dis  is 
bin  done!" 

Kissino.— A  Western  editress  indulges  herself  in  the 
following  provoking  and  tantalising  strain : — "  What  an 
absurd  idea  it  is  in  a  man  to  ask  a  lady  to  ki33  hira, 
just  as  if  he,  the  senseless  being,  thought  tho  poor 
trembling  little  creature  was  going  to  do  it.  The  idea 
of  a  man  asking  for  a  thing  so  easily  obtained !  Why,  it 
is  ridiculous !  and  a  man  with  the  least  particle  of  brains 
would  boot  at  the  idea.  She'd  say  no  till  doomsday. 
And  you,  poor  believer,  would  forego  tho  happiness  of 
drawing  nectar  from  that  rose-bud  mouth,  simply  be- 
cause you  were  ignoramus  enough  to  ask  for  what  you 
Might  have  taken.  There  are  ten  thousand  ways  to 
km  a  girl  without,  asking  the  pleasure.  Direct,  her 
Attention  to  something  on  the  table  ;  auk  for  a  book  you 
know  to  bo  there,  and  while  she  is  there,  go  with  the 
affected  purpose  of  helping  her  to  look  for  it ;  bo  par 
ticnlar  to  get  at  her  left  side — do  you  need  any  more 
telling?  If  you  do,  you  do  not  deserve  tho  kiss  that 
might  be  so  gracefully  taken.  A  man  who  would  Hsk  a 
kins  of  a  fair  maiden  ought  to  be  tarred  and  feathered, 
as  a  craven-hearted  monster.  Don't  do  it — don't,  for 
goodneiM  sake,  oak  the  girls  to  kiss  you  !  Kiss  them  if 
you  want  to,  but  do  it  like  gentlemen.  Kiss  them  if 
you  can." 


FAMILY  PASTIME, 

enigmas. 


Three  feet  I  have,  but  ne'er  attempt  to  go, 
And  many  nails  thereon,  but  not  one  toe. 

2. 

My  head  and  tail  both  equal  are, 

"My  middle  slender  as  a  bee ; 
Whether  I  stand  on  head  or  heel, 

'lis  all  the  same  to  you  or  me. 
But  if  my  head  should  be  cut  off — 

The  matter's  true,  although  'tis  strange — 
My  head  and  body,  severed  thus, 

Immediately  to  nothing  change. 

3. 

A  mischievous  urchin  may  soon  do  my  first, 

If  he  meets  with  a  teapot  or  ewer : 
My  second  brings  on  us  both  hunger  and  thirst ; 

My  whole  thirst  and  hunger  can  cure. 

transpositions  and  decapitations. 

1.  EETNHAYBR— A  surgeon  of  great  skill  and 
reputation — the  author  of  several  works — eccentric  in 
manners ;  he  once  snapped  a  lady's  stay-lace,  and  pre- 
scribed for  her  a  skipping-rope. 

2.  ANOISDD — Celebrated  for  his  contributions  to 
English  literature.  Born  at  Milston,  May  1.  Dr.  John- 
son wrote  that  "  Whoever  would  attain  an  English  style, 
familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  osten- 
tatious, must  give  his  da3'3  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
this  writer." 

3.  EEAANLXRD— A  king  of  Macedonia,  who  be- 
came a  great  warrior  and  conqueror.  He  died  from  the 
effects  of  intemperance.  His  body,  after  death,  was 
enclosed  in  a  golden  coffin. 

4.  AASSLLOIENM— A  fisherman  born  at  Naples. 
The  people  of  that  country  suffering  from  the  Austrian 
yoke,  he  instigated  them  to  insurrection.  Ho  was  elec- 
ted the  popular  leader,  but  becoming  ambitious  and 
pompous,  was  assassinated  by  his  companions,  who 
deemed  him  a  traitor. 

niEROGLYPIIIC  PROVERB. 


PRACTICAL  puzzles. 

L 

Puzzle  Purse. — With  a  piece  of  morocco,  or  any 
other  suitable  material,  lot  a  purse  bo  constructed  simi- 
lar to  the  one  given  below.  The  puzzlo  is  to  open  tho 
same  without  removing  any  of  the  rings. 


Upon  apiece  of  cardboard  draw 

Tho  three  designs  below; 
I  should  have  said  of  each  shape  four, 

Which,  when  cut  out,  will  show, 

If  joined  correctly,  that  which  you 

Aro  striving  to  unfold— 
An  octagon,  familiar  to 

My  friends,  both  young  and  old. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ENIGMA. 

1.  Tho  principal  of  the  United  States. — 2.  A  town  in 
Northumberland. — 3.  Tho  capital  of  Brazil. —  4.  A  divi- 
sion  of  Ireland. — 5.  A  strait  at  tho  entrance  of  the  Hod 
Sea. — G.  A  largo  town  in  Hanjver. — 7.  An  island  in 
the  Baltic  Sea. — 8.  A  small  town  in  Kamschatka. — 9.  A 
large  town  in  Sweden. — 10.  One  of  tho  Molucca  Isles. 
— 11.  A  famous  mountain  of  Arabia. 

Tho  initials  read  forwards  will  give  the  names  of  a 
celebrated  English  general  who  commanded  in  tho 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  finals  read  backwards  a 
famous  statesman  who  lived  iu  the  same  reign. — Arthur 
Bertram. 

arithmetical  problem: 
A  gentleman,  who  had  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
wished  to  divide  £500  between  them,  which  ho  did  iu 
the  following  manner : — To  the  eldest  daughter  he  gave 
a  third  of  the  whole,  to  the  son  three-quarters  of  what 
remained,  and  tho  surplus  he  gave  to  hi3  youugest 
daughter.  What  wero  their  respective  shares  ? — 
Arthur  Bertram. 

round  game. 
A  Lottery  Game. — Prepare  your  advice  ready  cut 
and  dry  on  small  slips  of  paper,  mingling  occasional 
blanks  therewith,  and  jumbling  them  all  together  in  a 
little  bag.  One  person,  who  takes  charge  of  the  bag, 
hands  it  round  for  each  of  the  assembled  company  to 
dip  into,  and  must  ask  the  person  about  to  draw,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  this  advice  ?"  Tho  drawer  must  reply, 
"  I  think  it  is  pleasant,  or  disagreeable,  or  well-judged, 
or  blank."  The  slip  is  then  unfolded ;  and  if  the  cha- 
racter of  its  contents  has  not  been  correctly  guessed  at, 
a  forfeit  is  paid.  This  is  generally  the  case ;  and  when, 
moreover,  the  advice  in  the  slip  takes  a  satirical  turn, 
not  a  little  mirth  is  excited.  We  subjoin  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  sort  of  advice. 

1.  If  you  took  as  much  pains  to  conceal  the  deficien- 
cies inside  your  head  as  you  do  outside,  your  conversa- 
tion would  appear  less  bold. 

2.  If  you  were  less  suro  of  pleasing,  you  would  be 
more  sure  to  please. 

3.  Your  attentions  to  a  certain  young  lady  amount  to 
persecution — your  only  chance  of  winning  her  approval 
is  to  leave  them  off. 

4.  As  abstinence  is  easier  than  moderation,  you  had 
better  hold  your  tongue  altogether. 

5.  If  you  do  not  decide  among  your  many  admirers, 
it  will  be  said  that  you  are  devoid  of  mind,  or  you  would 
make  it  up. 

LEGERDEMAIN. 

Metallic  Vegetation.— Drop  upon  a  clean  plato  of 
copper  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  a  short 
lime  a  metallic  vegetation  will  be  perceptible,  branching 
out  in  a  very  elegant  and  pleasing  form. 

To  obtain  Flame  from  Water. — Put  about  an  ounce 
of  iron-filings  into  a  phial,  with  about  three  or  four 
ounces  of  water ;  pour  a  littlo  sulphuric  acid  upon  the 
contents,  and  hydrogen  gas  will  be  evolved,  which  may 
bo  burnt  by  placing  a  lighted  match  to  tho  mouth  of  the 
phial. 

To  melt  Steel  as  easily  as  Lead.— Mako  a  piece 
of  steel  red-hot ;  then  hold  it  with  a  pair  of  pincers  or 
tongs.  Take  in  tho  other  hand  a  stick  of  brimstone, 
and  touch  tho  pieco  of  steel  with  it.  Immediately  aftor 
their  contact,  you  will  seo  tho  steel  melt  and  drop  liko 
a  liquid. 

Heat  from  the  Mixture  of  Cold  Substances. — 
Take  a  small  phial  about  half  full  of  cold  water,  and 
from  another  phial  pour  a  littlo  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol)  very  gradually  into  the  water.  A  strong  sensa- 
tion of  heat  will  immediately  be  perceived ;  this,  by  tho 
continued  action  of  the  acid,  may  be  increased  to  many 
degrees  beyond  that  of  boiling  water. 

How  to  count  eleven  Fingers. — Begin  from  the 
left  hand,  and  count  all  the  digits  ot  both  hands,  which 
will  be,  of  course,  ten.  Then  begin  from  tho  right 
hand,  and  count  backwards,  beginning  with  the  thumb 
as  ten,  the  forefinger  as  nine,  the  middle  finger  as  eight, 
the  next  as  seven,  and  tho  little  finger  as  six.  Then  you 
can  hold  up  tho  other  hand,  and  say,  "and  five  mnke 
cloven." 


ANSWERS— No.  11. 

ENIGMAS. 


a.  Black-cap. 

b.  Guinea-hen. 

c.  Part-ridgc. 

d.  Red-breast. 
c.  Wheat-ear. 


Kijg-iish-er. 

Storm-cock. 

Red-start. 

Fire-tail. 

White-throat. 


hieroglyphic  proverb. 
A  vigilant  sentinel  is  ever  on  tho  watch. 

geographical  rebus.  , 

Ganges,  Roscommon,  Erie,  Emmerich,  Choviot,  Elba. 
-Grceco,  Athens. 


charade, 


Piano. 
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"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


ROMEO  COATES. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  "  Borneo"  Coates;  but  how 
few  of  us  in  the  present  day  know  anything  of  the  main 
or  of  the  way  in  which  ho  wou  his  name !  The  follow- 
ing particulars  about  him  will,  we  think,  bo  sure  to  in- 
terest : — 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century,  a  young  man  made  his  appearance  iu 
the  height  of  the  Loudon  season  in  Bond-street,  attract- 
ing as  much  attention  from  the  loungers  ahout  Long's 
and  the  old  Naval  Club  nearly  opposite,  as  the  remark- 
able vehicle  in  which  he  was  seen.  lie  drove  a  pair  of 
horses  that,  from  their  figuro  and  action,  must  have 
been  matched  at  an  enormous  expense ;  the  curricle, 
then  new — for  such  it  was — wa3  pronounced  the  most 
elegant  carriage  that  had  ever  been  turned  out  of  Long- 
acre.  The  body,  beautifully  painted  and  richly  lined, 
was  shaped  like  a  concave  scallop-shell,  mounted  on 
light  springs.  Tho  new  harness  glittered  with  silver ; 
and  conspicuous  among  the  ornaments  was  a  crest,  dis- 
playing a  gamecock  with  expanded  -wings  and  open 
beak^with  the  legend  beneath,  "While  I  live,  I'll 
crow."  The  wheels  were  bright  with  well-harmonised 
colours,  and  a  highly  polished  cross-bar  was  balanced 
over  the  backs  of  the  well-groomed  steeds,  whose  foam 
tossed  about  like  flakes  of  snow  as  they  curveted  and 
champed  under  the  guidance  of  their  driver. 

The  stranger  was  of  medium  height,  yet  of  well- 
proportioned  figure.  His  features  did  not  find  many 
admirers,  but  this  may  have  been  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  his  complexion,  for  though  somewhat  harsh  in  their 
outline,  their  expression  was  not  disagreeable.  The 
blackness  and  curlincss  of  his  hair  and  whiskers,  added 
to  the  tropical  tint  of  his  skin,  made  many  of  the  spec- 
tators set  him  down  as  an  Eastern  prince.  He  wore 
the  queer-shaped  beaver  hat  then  in  vogue  ;  a  tall  shirt 
collar,  encircled  by  a  yellow  bandana,  with  a  scientific 
tie;  a  close-fitting  blue  surtout,  the  front  entirely 
covered  with  frogs  and  braid  ;  tight  pantaloons  of  rib- 
bed cloth,  of  the  same  colour;  and  Hessian  boots,  care- 
fully -wrinkled  up  the  leg,  and  set  off  at  top  with  a  rich 
tassel. 

But  ho  was  no  Eastern  prince;  he  was  the  heir  of  an 
extensive  coffee  planter  in  tho  island  of  Demerara,  re- 
ported to  have  left  immense  wealth,  as  well  as  large 
estates,  with  almost  innumerable  slaves,  producing  vast 
quantities  of  sugar  as  well  as  coffee.  He  had  recently 
arrived  in  England,  with  the  determination  of  making 
a  figure  in  the  gay  world  of  London,  in  which  the  repu- 
tation of  :£40,000  a  year  to  squander  had  already  suf- 
ficed_  to  bring  him  a  fair  share  of  fame,  though  only 
within  a  circumscribed  limit.  His  portrait,  however, 
was  being  engraved  for  a  magazine,  and  his  patronage 
was  eagerly  sought  by  such  West-end  tradesmen  as  had 
contrived  to  learn  his  residence. 

He  was  extremely  amiable,  and  possessed  a  simplicity 
of  character  that  made  men  look  moro  indulgently  on 
his  eccentricities.  He  was  liberal  to  profusion,  and  per- 
mitted no  expense  to  hinder  tho  realisation  of  any  idea 
that  promised  to  bring  him  under  the  favourable  notice 
of  the  higher  classes  of  English  society. 

No  channel  seemed  so  directly  and  expeditiously  to 
lead  to  this  cherished  object  as  tlm  stage.  Rumours 
had  reached  London  that  he  had  astonished  the  audience 
of  a  provincial  theatre  by  his  performance  of  one  of  the 
most  arduous  characters  in  the  English  drama.  Sud- 
denly all  his  numerous  acquaintances  about  town  re- 
ceived private  and  confidential  announcements  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  similar  experiment — indeed,  had 
paid  a  large  sum  for  permission  to  appear  on  tho  metro- 
politan boards,  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  finest  plays. 
Our  astonishment  was  increased  when  wo  beheld  in  the 
Hayinarket  bills  the  tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
advertised  for  representation : — "  Romeo,  by  an  Ama- 
teur of  Fashion.  His  First  Appearance  iu  London." 
As  the  fa:ne  of  his  singularities  and  Of  his  enormous 
fortune  had  spread  far  and  wide,  the  house  was  crowded 
in  every  part. 

If  there  is  one  character  in  the  wide  range  of  the 
wonderful  creations  of  our  great  dramatic  poet  that 
makes  unusual  demands  on  the  person,  the  voice,  the 
features,  and  tho  talent  of  the  individual  attempting 
its  personation,  it  is  the  ardent  lover  of  the  impassioned 
Juliet.  Imagine,  therefore,  a  countenance  that  might 
readily  have  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  creole,  and  a: 
figuro  which  at  every  movement  betrayed  total  igno- 
rance of  dramatic  gesticulation,  dressed  in  a  conven- 
tional costume  that  then  passed  unchallenged  as  the 
dress  of  an  Italian  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  remarkable  portions  of  which  were,  a  white 
satin  hat,  sunnouutcd  by  a.  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  off 
the  same  colour,  0:1  a  head/with  the  wiry  black  hair  at! 
the  back  tied  in  the  shape  of  a  door  knocker,  with  a 
short  pigtail ;  white'  satin  tunic,  breeches,  find  shoes, 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold  spangles  and  modern 
jewellery;  and  fine  silk  stockings  that  covered  a  pair  of 
legs  jealously  maintained  in>n  position  before  tho  spec- 
tator the  most  favourable  to  the  display  of  their  sym- 
metry. Imagine  such  a  per.  on  in  such  a  dreSS,  with 
the  addition  of  a  diamond-hilted  court  sword  of  the 
nineteenth  centnry — one  of  his  latest  extravagances— 
indulging  in  gestures  totally  new  to  a  theatrical  au- 
dience, and  grimaces  equally  original,  and  shouting  in 
a  voice  curiously  harsh,  and  the  reader  will  comprehend' 
something  of  the  effect  he  produced. 

From  the  commencsmeufc  of  this  singula?  perform- 


ance, boxes,  pit,  and  galleries  were  in  an  exalted  state 
of  good-humour.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  crowded 
house  having  been  furnished  with  tickets  at  the  cost  of 
the  new  actor,  ought  not  to  have  been  otherwise.  They 
testified  their  gratitude  by  their  lively  appreciation  of 
his  merit — every  movement,  almost  every  look,  exciting 
their  approbation ;  and  this  was  given  not  only  with  a 
hearty  zeal  that  testified  to  its  genuineness,  but  occa- 
sionally with  a  heartier  mirth  that  as  conspicuously 
evinced  their  satisfaction.  All  the  interesting  passages 
won  rounds  of  applause ;  but  in  the  balcony  scene  the 
impression  created  was  tremendous.  Charles  Kcmble, 
though  a  very  great  favourite,  had  never  produced  halt 
the  eifect.  Many  persons  were  affected  to  tears ;  which, 
however,  streamed  down  cheeks  untouched  by  the 
slightest  influence  of  sorrow. 

The  crowning  portion  of  the  performance  was  un- 
questionably the  catastrophe.  Though  the  actor  had 
exerted  himself  with  wonderful  success  from  his  first 
remarkable  entrance  before  the  footlights,  he  appeared 
to  have  reserved  his  greatest  dramatic  powers  for  the 
final  scene.  Every  portion  won  the  most  vehement 
plaudits,  which  rose  to  demonstrations  of  an  extraordi- 
nary description  when  he  died  upon  the  body  of  the 
really  unfortunate  Juliet.  Round  after  round  of  vehe- 
ment applause  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
— everyone  rivalling  his  neighbour  iu  a  determination 
to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  this  theatrical  phenomenon. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  storm  the  dead  Romeo 
solemnly  rose  to  life,  and,  his  ostrich  plumes  majesti- 
cally waving,  his  spangles  shining  bke  stars,  with  his 
diamond-hilted  rapier  carefully  carried  in  his  hand, 
advanced,  wearing  a  highly  gratified  smirk  upon  his 
dusky  visage,  towards  the  orchestra,  and  gravely  placing 
his  legs  in  the  favourite  position,  bowed  to  his  enlight- 
ened patrons  amidst  a  hurricane  of  encores,  bravos,  and 
other  encouraging  exclamations.  He  then — still  bear- 
ing tho  precious  deposit — solemnly  walked  back  to  his 
post  beside  his  poisoned  mistress,  in  whom  certain 
movements  about  her  waist  showed  that  she  was  far 
from  being  as  dead  as  she  looked,  and  deliberately — 
with  identically  the  same  gestures  and  articulation — 
died  over  again  ! 

The  performanco  was  so  thoroughly  unprecedented, 
and  created  so  unusual  an  impression  011  tho  mind  of 
the  play-going  public,  that  the  new  actor  was  called 
upon  more  than  once  to  repeat  it.  His  reputation  tra- 
velled far  and  wide.  His  good-nature  was  appealed  to 
frequently,  and  never  in  vain,  by  travelling  Thespians, 
who  were  certain  of  crowded  houses — barns,  we  mean — 
whenever  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  announce  in 
their  bills  tho  name  of  "  The  Amateur  of  Fashion." 
The  result  was,  that  ho  became  so  completely  identified 
in  the  popular  mind  with  tho  character  he  personated, 
that  he  ever  afterwards  received  its  name  as  a  prefix. 

Notwithstanding  this  "  brilliant  success,"  he  was  not 
brought  any  nearer  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  ambitious 
desires.  He  received  invitations,  it  is  true,  to  routs 
and  assemblies  where  a  few  notabilities  were  seen,  and 
was  for  a  time  looked  upon,  at  least  at  Lady  Corke's,  as 
a  lion  of  some  repute  ;  but  tho  wish  of  his  soul  was  to 
gain  admission  to  the  circle  at  Carlton  House,  where  he 
was  sure  to  meet  the  deitie3  of  fashion,  who  made  that 
celebrated  mansion  their  Ohyrnpus.  Unfortunately,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  never  noticed  "  The  Amateur  of 
Fashion,"  and  months  passed  away  in  the  hope  deferred 
that  makes  dreamers  of  impossible  distinction  occa- 
sionally heart-sick. 

He  now  ventured  to  express  to  certain  "  gentlemen 
at  large,"  who  borrowed  his  money,  rode  iu  his  curricle, 
and  ate  his  dinners,  his  secret  aspirations  :  these,  in  tho 
same  extremely  confidential  manner,  found  their  way, 
by  various  channels,  to  some  of  the  Prince's  att  endants  - 
or  associates,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  through  them  to 
the  ear  of  his  Royal  Highness;  for  one  day,  to  the' 
Amateur's  inconceivable,  to  his  inexpressible  gratifica- 
tion— a  gratification  that,  with  incredible  activity,  he 
-presently  endeavoured  to  diffuse  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion—a letter  came  to  his  address,  by  the  twopenny 
post,  enclosing  an  invitation  card  to  the  next  evening 
reunion  at  Carlton  House. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  tho  excitement  this  much- 
coveted  distinction  created  in  the  mind  of  our  eccentric 
friend.  His  tailor  was  sent  for  post-haste,  and  at  least 
an  hour  of  precious  time  passed  in  deciding  upon  tho 
materials  of  a  new  dress  suit.  The  handsomest  rufiles, 
the  most  perfect  cravat,  were  purchased  without  delay, 
and  entirely  regardless  of  expense.  He  was  measured 
for  a  pair  of  pumps,  that  were  to  be  fastened  with 
gold  buckles  set  with  diamonds.  The  diamind-hilted 
sword  was  polished  all  over  with  wash-leather  and  a 
silk  handkerchief;  and  diamond  button::,  a  diamond 
brooch,  and  a  diamond  ring  bought  for  the  occasion. 

All  propon  preparations  liavhvf  bo-m  compb-ied,  he 
rehearsed  tho  speeches  ho  intended  tomafc&to  his>  royal 
host,  and  prepared  himself  to  take  his  share  m  the  bril- 
liant conversation  that  must  necessarily  anHSie. 

The  night  fixed  for  the  party  arrived,  and  Carlton 
Houso  was  as  gay  as  a  profusion,  of  wax  lights,  an 
abundance-  of  rococo  iuriiisurc,  and  a  throng  of  ultra- 
fashionable  company  could  make  It.  / 

With  his  iiiio  head  of  hair  carefully  powdered  and 
c  nii.v.  d  behind  a  ribbon,  the  Prince  of  Wales  stood 
sipping  out  6T  a  Sevres  coit'e-cup,  in  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  both  sexc&^td  all  of  v.  '  omhn  w  is  conversing  in 
high  spirit whilst  other  distinguished  persons  stood 
or  sat  at  a  usBtan.ce,  as  though  belonging  to  a  less  privi- 


leged- coterie.  Some  talked  in  a  low  tone,  as  they  sup- 
plied themselves  with  the  refreshing  beverage  that  was 
being  handed  round,  but  many  contented  themselves 
with  playing  tho  more  quiet  gamo  of  observers.. 

The  Prince,  having  delivered  himself  of  a  repartee 
with  princely  success,  joined  a  patrician  beauty  at  the 
piano,  and  presently  they  sung  together  the  tender  duet 
from  "II  Don  Giovanni,"  "La  ci  davem"  to  the  pro- 
fessor's accompaniment. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  pianist  broke  out  into  trans- 
ports, expressed  partly  in  enthusiastic  French,  partly  in 
energetic  Italian ;  and  the  attentive  chorus  in  the  rear 
ventured  to  breathe  audibly  their  transports  in  the 
vulgar  vernacular. 

One  of  the  royal  pages  now  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  immediately  a  gentleman  of  the  Prince's  suit  moved 
towards  him.  He  presently  returned,  and  remained  for 
a  few  minutes  .in  earnest  conversation  with  another 
member  of  tho  household,  apparently  in  a  higher 
position,  who  was  conversing  with  a  lady  near  the  piano. 

"  What  is  it,  Bloomficld?"  inquired  the  Prince, 
looking  up.  The  person  thus  addressed  displayed  an 
invitation  card,  which  ho  said  had  just  been  presented 
at  the  door.  • 

"A  manifest  forgery!"  exclaimed  his  Royal  High- 
ness, examining  it  through  a  gold  eye-glass ;  then  added, 
with  a  look  of  displeasure,  "  Some  one  has  taken  an 
unpardonable  liberty  in  concocting  this." 

Thero  were  signs  of  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  in 
all  the  guests,  male  and  female,  and  those  in  the  back- 
ground came  forward  to  show  the  interest  they  took  in 
the  very  strange  affair. 

"Do  you  know  this  person,  Brummell?"  inquired 
the  Prince,  placing  the  card  in  his  hand.  The  famous 
dandy,  with  a  critical  face,  read  the  name  written  upon 
it.  His  features  in  a  moment  expressed  the  most  in- 
tense astonishment,  with  a  large  amount  of  indignation. 

"  T  know  him  !"  he  exclaimed,  apparently  horror- 
struck  ;  "  why,  he  makes  sugar  and  sells  coffee — in  short, 
is  a  sort  of  grocer !  How  coukl  I  know  such  a  man  ?" 

He  passed  the  card  contemptuously  to  a  largely- 
whiskered  exquisite,  who  had  been  glancing  at  the  in- 
scription over  his  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  know  him,  Alvanley  ?"  inquired  their  host. 

"  Is  it  the  black  fellow  who  played  Romeo  ?_"  replied 
the  individual  thus  addressed,  affectedly,  and  elevating 
his  eyebrows  and  his  short  collar  simultaneously.  "  Of 
course,  I  don't  know  him  in  tho  least." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  him,  Petersham  ?" 

"  I  cannot  boast  of  that  honour,  I  assnro  your  Royal 
Highness." 

"  I3  he  a  friend  of  yours,  Sherry  ?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  But  were  it  possible  for  tho 
poor  man  to  patronise  mo  handsomely,  I  couldn't  be  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  object  to  his  countenance." 

When  the  laugh  had  subsided,  the  great  dandy  said 
authoritatively,  "The  person 'is  not  presentable;  that 
style  of  thing  cannot  be  permitted  here,  positively." 

The  Prince  seemed  to  have  been  good  -  naturcdly 
waiting  for  an  excuse  for  not  disappointing  tho  dupe  of 
an  unworthy  trick.  He  looked  x-ound  the  circle,  and 
beheld  in  the  general  expression  a  decided  disinclina- 
tion to  associate  with  the  alleged  "  sort  of  grocer." 

"  I  do  not  like  this  affair  at  all,"  observed  the  Prince, 
at  last,  with  a  vexed  look;  then  added  in  a  kindly  tone, 
to  Colonel  Bloomfield,  "  Uo  to  this  gentleman,  and  un- 
deceive him'  in  a  way  not  to  hurt  his  feelings — taking 
care  to  express  the  extreme  regret  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  that  such  an  accident  should  havo  occurred." 

"My  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  a  fashionably- dressed  man, 
as  he  stopped  a  sedan  that  had  just  left  the  portico  of 
Carlton  Palace,  and  in  a  very  cordial  manner  addressed 
a  gentleman  in  cocked  hat  and  court  suit,  richly  orna- 
mented with  diamonds,  with  a  diamond-hilted  sword 
at  his  side,  who,  as  the  few  murky  lamps  at  tho  house 
doors  and  the  links  of  tho  bearers  showed,  possessed  a 
singularly  sombre  complexion;  "let  me  congratulate 
you  on  your  well-deserved  distinction !  Of  course  you 
found  his  Royal  Highness  a  most  charming  host?" 

"Oh,  thero  was  some  irregularity,- Major;  I  do -not 
exactly  understand  what,"  cried  the  unsuspicious  dupe, 
putting  his  well-curled  head  close  to  the  window. 

But  the  Prince  sent  me  a  most  kind  mossage.  I  havo  no 
doubt  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  speedily  set  it  right." 

The  chairmen  presently  proceeded  with  their  burthen 
into  Pall  Mall,  where  they  wore  again  stopped. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  !  is  it  you  t"  exclaimed  another 
cordial  voice.  "  'Pon  my  life,  I'm  delighted  uo  see  you 
looking  so  well.  Just  come  from  the  royal  party,  eh? 
Didn't  the  Prince  greatly  admire  your  diamonds  i" 

"Well  Doctor,  you  see  thero  was  a  slight  mistake; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  sent  for  by  his  Royal  \ 
flightless,  from  whom  I  had  tho  honour  of  receiving  a  | 
most  obliging  uicssoge.''  ,'CI/'. 

The  sedau  was  suffered  to  proceed  $  but  it  seemed  as 
if  all  its  occupant's  most  particular  friends  were  in  tho  1 
..  i  r  ts  (hat  fay  in  his  way  home  on  this  particular  night,  ' 
and  at  this  pai  ticular  hour  ;  for  along  PalfMall,  and  up  \ 
St.  James's-street,in  Piccadilly,  and  even  to  the  door  of  j 
his  lodgings  in  Dover-street,  tho  chair  was  continually  j 
being  sl  opped  by  well-dressed  gentlemen,  who  rivalled  1 
each  other  in  the  warmth  or  their  congratulations. 

All  received  slight  variations  of  tho  same  reply,  in  j 
which  the  civility  (  f  tho  Prince  of  Wales  was  always  J 
prominently  referred  to.    The  Amateur  never  enter- 
tained the  slightest  suspicion  of  tho  hoax  that  had  so  j 
successfully  been  played  upon  him. 
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Alas,  poor  Ecmeo !  The  end  of  the  eccentric  but 
amiable  m.-.a  wa3  truly  lamentable,  lie  had  been  mar- 
ried DDfijr  years,  and  lived  on  the  wree"k  of  his  fortune 
in.  quiet  respectability.  On  quilting  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  after  an  operatic  performance,  he  remembered 
that  he  hid  left  his  lorgnettes  in  the  box  he  had  just 
vacated.  He  sprang  out  of  his  carriage,  and  rushed 
across  the  road,  then  crowded  with  vehicles ;  a  cab, 
Wag  driven  rapidly  away,  knocked  him  down,  and  he 
was  killed  by  tho  whec-1  going  over  his  head. 

The  few  survivors  of  his  old  friends  lamented  him 
sincore'y ;  for,  notwithstanding  Hs  va-_i.y  and  folly,  he 
p*>scascd  <m  excellent  heart,  aid  was  in  many  respects 
an  accomplished  gentleman — a  marked  contract  to  more 
amateurs  of  fashion,  whose  careers  have  been 
kble  only  for  coarse  profligacy  and  vulgar  excess 
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WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW  ? 

A  HADEIGAI. 

I  trow  a  niil  with  tcc:b  of  pearl, 
And  shoulders  white  as  snow ; 
She  live-* — ah!  well, 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  ? 
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Her  lips  are  red,  and  Cnc'f  wed, 
Like  roses  ere  they  blow ; 
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Her  finptxs  are  liVc 
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point  in  tea-making. 
1  it,  into  an  oven  for 


of  the  best  ginger,  which  must  be  bruised.  Boil  the 
sugar  and  water  together  for  halt'  an  hour,  skimming  it 
during  the  whole  time;  then  pour  it  upon  the  ginger 
and  the  rind  of  the  lemons,  having  first  extracted  the 
juice.  When  the  liquor  is  lukewarm,  add  tho  lemou- 
jnice  and  a  little  yeast.  Let  ifc  work  for  a  few  days, 
then  put  it  into  a  cask,  close  it  up,  and  let  it  remain 
for  six  weeks.  The  ginger  and  lemon-pulp  must  be  put 
into  the  cask,  with  a  little  isinglass  to  hue  it.  The  pips 
and  white  pulp  must  be  removed  altogether,  as  they 
mako  the  wine  bitter.  Bottlo  the  wiiio  with  one  gallon 
of  Brett's  British  brandy  to  twelvo  gallons  of  the 
ginger  wine. — I6i<L 

To  Polish  Shells. — Many  ehells  naturally  possess 
so  fine  a  polish  that  no  preparation  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  placing  them  in  tho  cabinet.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  happens,  that  when  shells  become  dry  they  lose 
much  of  their  natural  lustre.  This  may  be  easily  re- 
stored by  washing  them  with  a  little  water  in  which  a 
small  portion  of  gum  arabic  has  been  dissolved,  or  with 
tho  white  of  an  egg.  This  is  the  simplest  of  those  pro- 
cesses which  are  employed,  and  is  used  not  only  by  the 
mere  collector,  but  by  the  scientific  arranger.  There 
are  many  shells  of  very  plain  appearance  on  the  out- 
side, by  reason  cf  a  dull  epidermis  or  skin  with  which 
they  are  covered.  This  is  removed  by  steeping  the 
shell  in  warm  water,  and  then  rubbing  it  off  with  -a 
brush.  When  the  epidermis  is  thick,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  mingle  with  the  water  a  small  portion  of 
nitric  acid,  which,  by  dissolving  part  of  tho  shell,  de- 
stroys the  adhesion.  The  last  agent  must  be  employed 
with  great  caution,  since  it  destroys  the  lustre  on  every 
part  exposed  to  its  influence.  The  new  surfaco  must 
be  polished  with  leather,  assisted  with  tripoli ;  but  in 
many  cases,  where  even  these  are  ineffectual,  the  file 
and  pumice-stone  may  be  employed  to  rub  off  the  coarse 
external  layers,  that  the  concealed  beauties  may  bo  dis- 
closed. Wiicn  this  is  done,  the  labour  and  care,  though 
great,  have  a  reward  proportionate,  in  tho  beautiful  re- 
sult attained  by  this  process.  ' 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Divining  Pcrs. — The  Druidical  priests  were  accus- 
tomed to  divine  the  future  by  circles  formed  on  the 
surface  of  agitated  water.  Dr.  Borlase  affirms  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  iu  his  time,  used  to  repair  on  a 
particular  day  to  the  borders  of  a  celebrated  fountain, 
into  which  they  cast  pins  or  pebbles,  and  observing  t'.ie 
circles  which  they  formed,  and  whether  the  water  were 
troubled  or  preserved  its  transparency,  they  drew  infer- 
ences with  respect  to  future  events.  The  boltom  of  St. 
Helen's  Well,  near  Sefton,  in  Lancashire,  has  been  seen 
to  be  covered  with  pin3,  doubtless  thrown  in  for  like 
purposes;  and  the  act  of  skimming  the  water  with  the 
hand  was  one  of  the  rites  necessary  for  successful  augury 
among  the  Bomans. 

THH  Flower  of  the  Well. — Among  the  Strath- 
down  Highlanders,  early  in  the  morning  of  tho  new 
year,  the  usque  cashrichd,  or  water  drawn  from  "  the 
dead  and  living  ford"  without  suffering  the  vessel  to 
touch  the  grouud,  id  drunk  as  a  potent  charm  against 
the  spells  of  witchcraft,  the  malignity  of  evil  eyes,  and 
the  activity  of  nil  infernal  agency.  A  similar  supersti- 
tion prevails  in  tho  south  of  Scotland,  where,  tho  in- 
stant the  clock  has  struck  the  midnight  hour  before  the 
new  year,  one  of  a  family  goes  to  the  well  as  quickly  as 
p  .  ib!e,  and  carefully  skims  it.  This  they  call  getting 
(ho  scum  or  ream  (cream)  of  the  well;  and  a  national 
poet  preserves  the  idea  iu  his  lines — 

"  Ttvii'il  struck— twa  nochour  hizzics  raise, 
An'  liltin'  iracd  a  sad  gato ; 
The  flower  o'  Hie  well  tj  our  house  gacs, 
An'  I'll  the  bonniest  lad  get." 

Tfcii  "flower  of  the  well"  signifies  tho  first  pail  of 
water;  and  the  girl  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  ublain  the 
prize  h 
obtain] 


of  lval 


ppOsed  to  have  more  than  a  double  chance  of 
taining  the  most  comely  young  man  of  tlie  parish. 
L/EPKosv  in  GREAT  Britain'. — Leprosy  way  the  dis- 
!0  which  our  nncestora  most  dreaded— a  never-censing 
iguo,  entailed  by  unwholesome  food,  a  want  of  vego- 
he  water.  The  ordi- 1  tables,  and  tho  salted  meat  and  fish  which  formed  in- 
\  n,  to  put  plenty  of  I  variably  the  winter  diet,  not  a  little  aided  by  uncleanli- 
Lotling  water  over  it,i  nes*.  Kveryouo  Btruck  with  leprosy  within  the  walls 
ito.  A  good  mixture  \va  •.  to  be  removed  at  once  to  tho  Spitted;  and  if  ho  had 
arts  of  yoauf;  llysun,  nothing  of  hii  own,  a  collection  of  twenty  shillings — a 
>.  I'iit  ordinary  pur-  I  c  11  idcrable  1:11m  for  the  time — was  to  be  rafted  for  his 
sich,  and  one  for  the  support,  if  the  pauper  was  not  cured  by  Che  time  tho 
bat  take  euro  not  to  money  wan  spent,  he  was  probably  dismissed  as  incura- 
ble, and  classed  amongst  tho  confirmed  lepers,  who 
smallest  onions  you  were  forbidden  to  enter  any  town,  but  were  allowed  to 
At  .  1  water  for  nine  U it  at  tho  gato  and  beg.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  was 
Upon  tho  tenth  dsiy,  allowable  to  givo  harbour  to  a  ((ranger  fur  one  night 
-e  h  boiling  salt  and  without  question ;  but  if  bo  stayed  beyond  that  period, 
clo*cly  covered  until  tho  host  was  anawcrnblo  for  the  guest,  and  bound  to 
awe,  make  some  more*  produce  him  before  the  proper  officer.  Even  this  relic 
ling-hot  pour  it  upon  of  the  unstinted  hospitality  of  early  time  was  dispensed 
ut  tho  onions  into  a  with  in  the  ease  ol  this  dreaded  disease;  and  be  who 
into  v.nle-mou!lrd  nhcnVr'.'il  a  leper  within  tho  VHlUs  was  liable  to  tho 
"■wine  vinegar.  Put  k&r.i^t  fino  inflicted—"  the  full  forfeiture."  Similar 
finger,  ono  bls'lrj  of  ( arrangements  were  onco  in  force  ria  every  burgh;  as  in 
ipoonral  of  the  finest  |  London,  for  instance,  where  tho  Spitwl  Fields  were  the 
nj  white.  Cork  thciu  I  open  meadows  around  tho  Hospital  for  Lcporn,  who 
WtM  allowed  to  ask  for  alms  at  tho  Cripples'  Gate — a 
spot  which  tho  charitablo  limy  huvo  sought  out,  but 
whhb.  a  larger  glats  must,  invst  assuredly,  Uavo  shunned. 


■lirt  gallon  of  ho',  wa'.cr  put 
r,  thxco  lemons,  and  two  ounces 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Oranges.— The  St.  Michael's  oranges  are  prized  for 
their  thin  rind,  abundance  of  juice,  and  freedom  from 
pips,  all  which  dopend  upon  the  age  of  tho  tree.  Tho 
young  trees,  when  in  full  vigour,  bear  fruit  with  a  thick 
pulpy  rind,  and  an  abundance  of  seeds;  but  as  tho 
vigour  of  the  plant  declines,  the  peel  becomes  thinner, 
and  tho  seeds  gradually  diminish  iu  number  until  they 
disappear  altogether.  Tims,  the  oranges  that  we  esteem 
the  most  are  the  produce  of  agedtrees,  and  those  which 
wo  consider  the  least  palatable  come  from  plants  in  full 
vigour. 

About  Feet. — The  French  foot  is  meagre,  narrow, 
and  bony.  The  Spanish  foot  is  small  and  elegantly- 
curved,  thanks  to  its  Moorish  blood,  corresponding  with 
tho  Castiliau  pride — "  high  in  the  instep."  The  Arab 
foot  is  proverbial  for  its  high  arch ;  "  a  stream  can  run 
under  the  hollow  of  his  foot,"  is  a  description  of  its 
form.  The  foot  of  the  Scotch  is  large  and  thick.  The 
foot  of  the  Irish  is  flat  and  square.  The  English  foot  is 
short  and  fleshy.  The  American  foot  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
proportionately small. 

The  First  Newspaper. — The  first  published  bears 
the  date  of  Nuremberg,  1157;  the  first  English  one  was 
in  1022  ;  and  the  first  French  in  1C31.  A  very  ancient 
printed  sheet  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  Libri  collection, 
and  of  which  a  duplicate  exists  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  entitled,  "  Neue  Zeitung,  aus  Hispahan  mid 
Italieu"  (News  from  Spain  and  Italy),  and  bears  the 
date  of  February,  1534.  The  catalogue  gave  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  it : — "  An  exceedingly  rare  journal, 
which  appears  to  have  been  printed  at  Nuremberg.  It 
contains  the  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
Peru,  and  has  remained  unknown  to  all  tho  biblio- 
graphists  that  wo  have  been  able  to  consult.  In  this 
printed  sheet  it  is  said  that  the  Governor  of  Panumyra 
(Panama)  in  tho  Indies,  wrote  to  his  Majesty  (Charles 
V.)  that  a  vessel  had  arrived  from  Peru,  with  a  letter 
from  the  Regent,  Francisco  Piscara  (Pizzaro),  announc- 
ing that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  country ;  that 
with  about  200  Spaniards,  infantry  and  cavalry,  he  had 
repaired  to.  the  possessions  of  a  great  seignor  named 
Cassiko  (who  refused  peace),  and  attacked  him  ;  that  the 
Spaniards  were  the  victors,  and  that  he  had  seized  upon 
5000  castillons  (gold  pieces),  and  20,000  silver  marks, 
and  lastly,  that  he  had  obtained  2,000,000  in  gold  from 
the  said  Cassiko." 

History  of  the  Chrysanthemum. — It  is  nearly  two 
hundred  years  since  tho  first  description  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum as  an  European  flower  appeared,  and  tho 
author  of  that  description  was  Brcynius,  who,  iu  tho 
second  part  of  his  "  Prodromus  Plautarum  Eariorum," 
published  in  1GS9,  described  it  as  the  "  Matricaria 
Japonica  maxima,  with  most  elegant  double,  rosy,  or 
light-red  flower."  He  enumerated  five  varieties,  namely, 
tho  white,  purple,  dull  yellow,  flesh-coloured,  and 
crimson.  Breynina  and  Plunkett  both  describe  its 
Japanese  name  to  have  been  Kychmiophanc ;  and  as  a 
proof  that  by  this  namo  tho  Chrysanthemum  was 
meant,  we  have  Thuuberg's  evidence  iu  his  "  Flora 
Japonica,"  that  tho  Japanese  namo  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum is  Kiko  no  fanna.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
noted  flowers,  the  Chrysanthemum  was  lost  soon  after 
its  introduction  to  Europe,  and  it  was  not  till  1789  that 
it  was  rc-inlroduccd,  and  ill  that  year  a  plaut  of  tho 
purple  variety  was  brought  to  Franco  from  China,  and 
described  by  M.  Ramatuelle  in  tho  "  Journal  Histoiro 
Naturelle;"  so  that  its  culture  has  been  practised  but 
little  more  than  half  a  century.  In  1700,  M.  Cols  sent 
a  lew  plants  to  Kcw;  but  a  nurseryman,  Mr.  Colvill,  of 
King's-road,  was  tho  fortunate  man  to  bloom  it  first, 
and  (lis  specimen  was  figured  iu  tho  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," I.  327-  This  purple  flower  was  a  variety  of  C. 
sinense,  and  the  parent  of  tlie  many  splendid  sorts  wo 
now  possess.  With  the  Chinese  this  has  been  a  great 
favourite,  and  Mr.  Fortune  sa.ys  it  is  "  The  Chineso 
gardener's  favourite  still."  In  its  production  they 
(avish  every  care,  and  tho  number  of  varieties  they 
possess  is  very  considerable. — Gauleiter's  Weekly  Mo.yar- 
zine. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

It  is  always  term-time  iu  tho  court  of  conscience. 

Many  writers  have  any  quantity  of  sheet  lightning, 
which  they  al'O  unable  to  condense  into  a  thunderbolt. 

Pkouai'.ly  tho  reason  why  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard,  is,  that  it  is  so  much  travelled. 

More  sense  has  been  whipped  out  of  schoolboys  than 
info  them. 

GUit  hopes  arc  bubbles,  bom  with  a  breath  and  broken 
with  a  sigh. 

WHAT  is  said  from  the  feeling  of  tlie  moment  should 
excite  but  a  feeling  of  the  moment. 

J  i'  you  wouldn't  havo  affliction  mako  you  a  second 
visit,  listen  to  its  teachings  at  the  first. 

PkaCE  gains  her  victories  with  sptfatfl  of  grain  and 
blades  of  grass. 

Tin:  richest  man  on  earth  is  but  a  pauper  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven. 

It  is  safer  to  livo  under  the  jurisdiction  of  rev.ro  but 
steady  reason  than  under  the  empire  of  indulgent  but 
capricious  passion. 

Tkmi-tatioss  are  strongest  in  hi:;h  places ;  when  tho 
Saviour  himself  was  tempted,  ho  mi;-i  led  l>>  the  top  of 
u.u  exceedingly  high  mountain, 
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ANSWEKS  TO  COBKESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  thit- refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briefly ;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


John  Thomas  (Bedford-row).— Deafness  is  of  two  kinds 
chronic  and  temporary.  In  the  one  case  application  to  a 
Burgeon  is  necessary,  and  even  then  is  often  useless.  For 
temporary  deafness  we  gave  a  recipe  in  Twice  a  Week — No. 
33,  which  procure.  Ten  drops  of  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil 
and  glycerine,  let  fall  into  the  ear  nightly,  and  kept  there 
for  a  few  moments,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Do  not  use  a 
syringe  if  you  can  avoid  it;  hut  a  thorough  washing  of  the 
ear  with  soap  and  warm  water  will  not  hurt  it.  Some  per- 
sons use  three  drops  of  sheep's  gall,  warmed  in  a  spoon  over 
a  candle,  and  then  dropped  in  for  three  nights :  this  is  only 
when  deafness  results  from  a  cold.  For  deafness  resulting 
from  deficient  wax  we  have  used  two  drops  of  a  mixture 
composed  of  half  a  drachm  of  turpentine  and  two  drachms 
of  olive  oil  mixed,  to  be  dropped  in  at  bedtime. 

Eleanob.— You  are  not  the  only  Englishwoman,  by  many 
thousands,  unable  to  make  an  omelette.  Many  do  not  even 
know  what  it  means — would  not  recognise  one  if  they  saw  it. 
But  you  will  find  the  following  a  good  recipe  for  a  sweet 
omelette : — Mix  a  tablespoonful  of  fine  flour  in  one  pint  of 
new  milk.  Wbisk  together  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs, 
and  add  them  to  the  milk.  Put  enough  fresh  butter  as  will 
fry  the  omelette  into  the  frying-pan,  make  it  hot  over  a  clear 
fire,  and  pour  in  half  the  mixture.  When  this  is  a  little  set, 
put  four  teaspoonfuls  of  currant  jelly,  or  any  other  preserve, 
in  the  centre,  and  the  remainder  of  the  mixture  over  the  top. 
As  soon  as  the  upper  portion  is  fixed  send  it  to  table ;  or,  the 
omelette  being  fried,  spread  the  preserve  on  it  and  roll  it. 
Many  prefer  omelettes  without  sweetening ;  and  a  favourite 
mode  is  that  with  fine  herbs.  When  they  are  used,  put  all 
the  mixture  into  the  pan  at  once,  having  previously  mixed  a 
few  finely -shredded  sweet  herbs  with  it. 

A.  B.  C. — There  is  good  style  about  your  writing,  but  it 
lacks  the  finish  which  practice  alone  will  impart.  Use  capi- 
tals only  at  the  commencement  of  sentences,  for  proper 
names,  and  when  speaking  of  the  first  person  singular. 

F.  H.  J.  (Chatham).— Thank  you. 

Chables  Measom's  rhythm  is  loose ;  but  his  sentiment  is  so 
good,  that  we  must  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it : — 

WORK! 

X3t,  and  grasp  the  woodman's  axe, 

Or  the  trusty  iron  spade ; 
Up,  and  join  the  busy  ranks 

That  fill  the  halls  of  trade ! 
TJp,  slothful !— slothful,  up ! 

And  think  upon  a  plan : 
Remembering  that  he  doeth  much, 

Who  doeth  all  he  can. 

Shake  off  the  net  of  listlessncss 

That  indolence  has  thrown 
Around  the  pleasure-wearied  frame, 

To  claim  you  for  her  own. 
Break  the  thrall  that  she  has  cast, 

And  once  more  be  a  man : 
Remembering  that  he  doeth  much, 

Who  doeth  all  he  can. 

Work  while  the  day  lasteth," 

Thus  saith  the  Holy  Writ; 
Up,  and  do  its  bidding, 

Each  sensual  folly  quit. 
Cast  your  eyes  around  you, 

Think  upon  a  plan : 
Remembering  that  he  doeth  much, 

Who  doeth  all  he  can. 

Patebfamilias. — If  you  can  prove  culpable  neglect  on  the 
part  of  your  medical  man,  neither  the  law  of  Scotland  or  of 
any  other  country  will  oblige  you  to  pay  his  demand.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  such  a  case,  as  even  professional  men 
differ  as  to  the  amount  of  attention  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
treatment.  No  doubt  the  fact  of  your  being  compelled  to 
order  him  out  of  the  house,  and  to  call  in  another  doctor, 
would  weigh  with  the  Court ;  but  whether  you  could  set  up 
a  successful  defence  to  the  man's  claim,  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

D.  O.  U.  B.  T. — 1.  The  pronunciation  of  "  Elgin  "  is  as  we 
gave  it,  not  "  Eljin,"  as  given  on  the  authority  to  which  you 
allude.  2.  If  you  wish  to  pay  up  eight  years'  arrears  of 
income  tax,  you  had  better  send  the  money  as  "  conscience- 
money,"  either  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  Office ;  by  stating  who  you  are,  and  ad- 
mitting that  you  intentionally  defrauded  the  Government  of 
its  alleged  dues,  you  would  incur  a  penalty  of  £50  upon 
every  year. 

Delos  (Ipswich).— The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
affect  rivers  running  due  north  and  south,  or  nearly  so.  It 
causes  the  water  to  eat  away  the  right-hand  bank  against 
which  it  is  driven.  The  same  cause  will  also  affect  projec- 
tiles—so much  so,  that  in  a  flight  of  five  miles,  occupying 
twenty-two  seconds,  a  cannon-ball  will  be  carried  about 
forty-five  feet  out  of  the  straight  line. 

A  Suffkbeb.— We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Leonard's 
Victoria  Corn-plaister  as  a  cure  for  corns  and  bunions,  but 
have  not  personally  applied  it.   You  might  try  the  plaister. 

Amy  Woodfobd.  —A  recent  report  shows  that  there  arc  five 
thousand  curates  ministering  in  the  Church  in  England  and 
Wales,  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  £80  per  annum,  many 
hundreds  of  whom  have  not  even  as  much  as  £50  per  annum, 
whilst  there  are  no  less  than  five  thousand  beneficed  clergy- 
men whose  incomes  from  the  Church  are  under  £150  per  an- 
num, so  that  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  ten  thousand  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  have  not  more  than  £100  per  an- 
num. Well,  this  fact  may  startle  those  who  have  high  notions 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Establishment ;  but  it  is  surely  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  commiseration  after  all.  If  men  seek  to 
live  by  their  religious  persuasions,  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  take  the  market  price  of  their  services.  If  their 
object  is  simply  to  benefit  their  fellow -creatures — well,  there 
is  away ;  the  Apostle  found  it :  tent-making  is  not  a  dignified 
profession,  but  it  satisfied  him, 


S.  P.  D. — The  word  Buhl  is  usually  supposed  to  come  from 
the  East ;  but  a  popular  authority  says  the  inventor  of  what 
wo  call  buhl  furniture  was  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Boule, 
who  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  year  1642,  and  died  there  in 
1732.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and  was  gifted 
with  an  artist  nature.  He  produced  many  beautiful  pieces 
of  furniture  by  inlaying  brass  with  tortoise-Bhell,  and  various 
Brazilian  and  Indian  woods.  Louis  XIV.  appreciated  his 
talents  so  highly  as  to  grant  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre. 
At  Versailles  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  his  work,  and 
others  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with ;  but  they  are  rarely 
for  sale,  as  they  are  generally  much  prized  by  the  owners. 
Boule  has  had  many  imitators,  but  not  one  among  them  has 
equalled  his  work,  both  in  beauty  of  design  and  excellence 
of  finish. 

MY  DREAMS  ARE  OF  THEE. 

Mr  dreams  are' always  of  thee, 

Sweet  maiden,  young  and  bright ; 
The  memory  of  thy  beauty 

Fills  heart  and  soul  with  light. 
In  slumber's  golden  visions 

Thy  form  appeareth  fair : 
I  wake,  yet  still  am  dreaming 

Of  thee,  with  charms  so  rare. 

My  thoughts  are  always  of  thee, 

Though  care  oppress  my  brow ; — 
Though  shadows  dark  and  gloomy 

O'ercast  my  spirits  now, 
A  glance  from  thy  bright  eyes 

Bids  care  and  sorrow  flee, 
And  every  thought  is  bent  again 

On  happiness  and  thee. 

My  hopes  are  always  of  thee, — 

That  thou  wilt  share  my  lot ; 
I  hope  to  gain  thy  sunny  smilo 

To  cheer  my  humble  cot ; 
I  hope  to  win  thy  heart,  so  true — 

I  hope,  and  ne'er  repine : 
My  dreams  are  always  of  thee — 

That  thou  wilt  soon  be  mine. 

Joseph  Essex. 

Leno,— What  we  call  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  "girasol,"  or  turn- 
to-the-tun,  the  Spanish  name  of  the  vegetable. 

Floba  Habgbeaves. — The  First  Foot  was  the  name  applied 
in  the  northern  counties  to  the  person  who  first  entered  a 
house  in  the  New  Year  :  this  was  regarded  by  the  credulous 
as  influencing  the  fate  of  the  family,  especially  of  the  fair 
portion  of  it,  for  the  ensuing  year.  To  exclude  all  suspected 
or  unlucky  persons,  it  was  customary  for  one  of  the  damsels 
to  engage  beforehand  some  favoured  youth,  who,  elated  with 
so  signal  a  mark  of  female  distinction,  gladly  came  early  in 
the  morning,  and  never  empty-handed.  In  Lancashire,  even 
in  the  larger  towns,  it  is  considered  even  now  particularly 
fortunate  if  a  "black  man,"  meaning  one  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, be  the  first  person  who  enters  the  house  on  New 
Year's-day. 

R.  Q.  N. — In  the  north  of  England  the  day  before  the  New 
Year  was  known  by  the  name  of  "Hogrnany,  or  Hogme- 
nay."  This  term  is  also  transferred  to  the  entertainment 
given  to  a  visitor  on  New  Year"s-evc,  or  to  a  gift  conferred 
on  those  who  apply  for  it,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
Here  is  an  interesting  extract  from  a  fugitive  piece  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercury  for  1792: — "The  cry  of  Hogmanay  Trololay 
is  of  usage  immemorial  in  this  country.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  Druids  went  into  the  woods  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  where  they  cut  the 
mistletoe  off  the  oak  with  a  golden  bill,  and  brought  it  into 
the  towns  and  the  country  houses  of  the  great  the  next 
morning,  where  it  was  distributed  among  the  people,  who 
wore  it  as  an  amulet  to  preserve  them  from  all  harm,  and 
particularly  from  the  danger  of  battle.  These  pagan  rites 
were  gradually  turned  by  the  early  Church  into  such  strange 
excesses  as  those  of  the  Fete  des  Fous,  performed  by  compa- 
nies of  both  sexes,  dressed  in  fantastic  habits,  who  ran  about 
on  New  Year's-day  begging  for  gifts,  and  rushed  into  the 
churches  during  the  services  of  the  vigils,  and  disturbed  the 
devout  by  their  cries.  The  cry  of  Trololay  has  been  resolved 
into  '  Trois  Mois  la,'  as  an  allusion  to  tho  Three  Kings  of  the 
Epiphany." 

Benedict  refers  us  to  the  following  lines  in  As  You  Like  It, 
Act  iii.  scene  5 : — 

"'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship." 
Probably  most  readers  (he  remarks)  at  first  sight  think  of 
"bugle  eyeballs"  in  connection  with  the  ornament  fre- 
quently worn  on  ladies'  dresses;  but  (he  continues)  Mr. 
Wise,  in  his  recent  book  on  the  New  Forest,  has  proposed 
an  explanation  which  looks  plausible.  He  says  that  "bugle" 
is  a  New  Forest  word  for  a  wild  ox— obviously  from  the  Latin 
buculus— and  thinks  that  Shakespeare's  application  of  it  to  a 
woman's  eyes  must  have  the  same  kind  of  force  as  "  ox- 
eyed,"  the  Homeric  epithet  of  Juno.   The  matter  is  worth  a 
note. 

I  AM  LONGING  FOR  THE  SPRING. 

I  am  longing  for  the  spring-time — 

I  am  longing  for  the  spring ; 
Not  for  music  of  the  song-birds, 

Nor  the  beauties  it  will  bring: 
Not  for  lilies,  nor  for  roses, 

Tho'  so  lovely  they  may  be, 
But  I'm  longing  for  the  spring-time, 

And  dear  Harry  back  to  me. 

Yes,  I'm  longing  for  the  spring-time— 

I  am  longing  for  the  spring; 
For  dear  Harry  then  is  coming, 

And  rare  treasures  he  will  bring: 
And  he  promised,  when  returning, 

I  his  bonny  bride  should  be ; 
So  I'm  longing  for  the  spring-time, 

And  dear  Harry  back  to  me. 
Cambridge.  F.  L. 

Unfobtunate  (Manchester)  asks  for  a  recipe  for  making 
a  cement  for  piecing  a  meerschaum  pipe  which  has  been 
broken  off  close  to  the  head.  Can  any  reader  oblige  ?  The 
only  remedy  we  have  ever  found  effectual  is  rivettmg,  con- 
cealed by  a  silver  plate.  2.  The  title-page  and  index  of 
Twice  a  Week  is  ready,  and  has  been  so  for  some  time.  Any 
agent  can  procure  it,  or  if  you  send  two  stamps,  we  will  for- 
ward it  to  you  by  return  of  post, 


David. — Wo  are  not  surprised  at  your  asking  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  seismology."  It  has  been  given  to  what  may 
be  called  the  new  science  of  earthquakes.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  all 
accounts  of  earthquakes  have  been  confined  to  the  number 
of  human  beings  who  perished,  the  number  of  cities  laid  in 
ruins,  the  value  of  property  destroyed,  or  certain  atmospheric 
appearances  which  dazzled  or  terrified  the  observers.  At 
length  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  various  data  and 
deduce  scientific  results  from  the  phenomena,  and  this  is 
"seismology." 

Astebia. — The  Germans  admire  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare 
for  the  very  quality  you  mention — "for  life  at  it  is,  for  that 
life  in  which  exclusively  the  words  of  policy  are  concerned." 
It  was  not  by  chance,  a  great  critic  thinks,  that  this  parti- 
cular poet  and  the  philosopher  Bacon  were  cast  upon  tho 
land  of  political  supremacy ;  but  the  same  national  spirit, 
the  same  practical,  hearty  sense  of  life  which  has  created 
the  English  State  and  English  popular  freedom,  has  also 
fashioned  a  poetry  full  of  life  and  a  philosophy  rich  in  expe- 
rience. 

An  Intending  Emigrant.— You  are  wrong  in  supposing 
that  emigration  has  received  any  serious  check.  From  the 
annual  return  made  by  the  Government  Emigration  officers, 
it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  the  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  Liverpool  for  the  United  States,  British  North  Ame- 
rica, the  Australian  colonies,  and  other  settlements,  was 
04,314,  while  in  1861  the  total  number  was  55,029,  or  9,285 
less  than  last  year. 

Little  Bo-Beep.  —  The  great  French  Revolution  had  its 
primary  and  immediate  cause  in  the  comparative  destitution, 
in  the  positive  hunger  and  misery  of  the  mass  of  the  French. 
France  as  a  kingdom  was  great  and  powerful  j  her  monarch 
was  magnificent;  her  court  dazzled  all  by  its  splendour. 
Science,  as  science  was  then  understood,  was  patronised  and 
encouraged.  The  fine  arts  flourished.  The  language  and 
the  manners  of  the  French  court  were  adopted  throughout 
Europe.  Her  nobility,  her  artists,  her  literary  men,  were  at 
the  very  top  of  civilisation.  They  were  patterns  for  all,  ad- 
mired and  imitated.  France  was  then  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  She  set  the  fashions  for  society,  including  such  poli- 
tical regulations  as  those  of  passports  and  police  throughout 
the  civilised  world.  Her  people,  however,  were  horribly 
poor,  degraded,  and  suffering.  But  for  that  no  Voltaire,  no 
Rousseau,  no  Diderot,  no  philosophers,  no  cosmopolitans; 
would  have  had  the  slightest  effect,  or  found  a  single  be- 
liever in  their  doctrines.  Had  the  multitude,  too;  throughout 
Europe  not  been  in  a  similar  condition  of  comparative  desti- 
tution very  little  better  than  that  of  the  multitude  in  France, 
the  revolution  there  would  have  created  no  alarm  in  other 
countries,  and  nowhere  would  have  fouud  a  single  imitator. 

Ralph  Thoene. — The  couplet  is  by  Rogers.   It  runs  thus : 
The  good  are  better  made  by  ill : 
As  odours  crushed  are  sweeter  still ! 

Little  Boy  Blue. — The  sum  paid  to  choristers  in  the  me- 
tropolitan churches  greatly  vary.  In  some,  little  is  given 
beyond  instruction  in  music,  and  perhaps  free  attendance  at 
some  school  connected  with  the  church.  In  others,  the  pay 
is  pretty  good.  The  St.  Paul's  choir  are  remunerated  some- 
thing after  this  fashion : — £10  for  the  first  year,  commencing 
after  a  few  months'  probation ;  £15  the  next,  and  so  on. 
Schooling  is  also  given  to  tho  boys,  who  are  thus  well  cared 
for,  though  a  choristor's  life  is  not  quite  tho  angelic  exist-  ■ 
ence  which  it  appears  in  popular  prints.  ."^Jtvi 

LOVE'S*  VOWS.  i 

By  the  mountains  towering  round  us, 

By  the  heaven  that  hangs  above, 
I  will  never  for  a  moment 

Be  untrue  to  thee,  my  love ! 
While  the  stars  of  heaven  are  shining. 

While  shall  spread  the  heaving  sea, 
Where'er  fate  shall  bid  me  wander, 

I  will  constant  be  to  thee. 

Though  an  ocean  should  divide  us, 

And  for  weary  years  and  long 
I  am  parted  from  thy  sunny  smilo, 

And  thy  soul-thrilling  song; 
I  will  never,  love,  forget  thee, 

And  this  constant  heart  of  mine 
Will  full  oft,  in  fancy's  dreaming, 

Wander  backward  to  thy  shrine. 

For  the  chain  that  long  hath  bound  me, 

That  sunny  smile  of  thine, 
Can  never,  never  cease,  love, 

Round  my  inmost  heart  to  twine ; 
Then,  while  .yonder  mountains  tower,  love, 

While  yon  heaven  hangs  above,  4 
I  will  never  for  a  moment 

Be  untrue  to  thee,  my  love ! 

P.  W.  H. 

Toddles.— Certainly.   Try  your  hand  at  answers  to  the 
"  Pastime"  queries.   Original  riddles,  conundrums,  &c,  are  I 
always  acceptable. 

Danny  Man.— Oh,  yes.   The  alligator,  huge  and  unwieldy  j 
as  it  is,  is  hatched  like  the  chicken.   The  alligator  nests  are  1 
said  to  resemble  haycocks.   They  are  four  feet  high,  and 
five  in  diameter  at  their  basis,  being  constructed  with  grass 
and  herbage.  First,  they  deposit  one  layer  of  eggs  on  a  floor 
of  mortar,  and  having  covered  this  with  a  stratum  of  mud 
and  herbage  eight  inches  thick,  lay  another  set  of  eggs  upon  \ 
that,  and  so  on  to  the  top,  there  being  commonly  from  one  1 
to  two  hundred  eggs  in  a  nest.   With  their  tails  they  then  \ 
beat  down  round  the  nest  the  dense  grass  and  reeds,  five  j 
feet  high,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  unseen  enemies.  Tho 
female  watches  her  eggs  until  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  then  takes  her  brood  under  her  own  care,  i 
defending  them  and  providing  for  their  subsistence.   Dr.  I 
Lutzemberg  once  packed  up  one  of  these  nests  with  the  eggs  ] 
in  a  box  for  the  museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  was  recom-  J 
mended  before  he  closed  it  to  see  that  there  was  no  danger  ] 
of  the  eggs  being  hatched  on  the  voyage.   On  opening  one,  J 
a  young  alligator  walked  out,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  | 
rest,  about  a  hundred,  which  he  fed  in  his  house,  where  they  I 
went  up  and  down  stairs,  whining  and  barking  like  60  many  I 
young  puppies. 

*»*  The  Title-page  and  Index  to  "  Twice  a  Week  "  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Penny.   Covers  for  binding,  i«. 
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DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

A  STORY  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

Bj  IU  A«0>fr  of  "  Daily  Thorp',"  "  Tht  Mover  Girl,"  4c 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
the  MAtmrtri  face. 

As  the  Queen  of  the  Ballet  quitted  tho  stage,  crunhing 
to  her  bosom  «  few  of  the  bouquets  whicn  hud  been 
thrown  to  kvr,  the  smile  witli  whicli  sho  had  irradiated 
the  hcxMC  filed  out  of  her  face,  as  sunset  out  of  tho 
sky,  sad  there  came  into  it  an  expression  perfectly 
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inon,  Indian  ink, 
ad  gono  to  ntake 
irosyne,  the  face 
te  was  that  of  a 
hich  the  had  re- 
:ombinntion  with  ' 
tho  hidcousness ! 
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THE  EW.M.T  Qi.LE.V  l.v  BEB  ITALIAN  HOVE, 

of  angry  scowls,  and  of  the  dangerous  light  in  hor  largo 
eyes. 

Jlurdly  hud  sho  quitted  tho  stage  before  a  tall,  hand- 
somc  man,  wearing  a  coat  trimmed  with,  sable,  stepped 
out  of  the  gloom  and  confronted  her. 

"  Let  mo  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you  "  lie 

said,  then  suddenly  stopped. 

The  expression  of  tho  face  presented  to  his  gaze  in 
the  faint  light  startled,  and  almo.it  terrified  him. 

"  Wh  it  hus  happened  ?"  he  demanded,  recovering 
himself. 

"  What !    Did  you  not  mark  my  emotion  ?" 

"  I  attributed  it  to  the  triumph  of  the  moment." 

"  Triumph !" 

"  Yen  ;  is  it  nothing  to  achieve  a  success  like  this  ?" 

"True;  it  is  something,  because  success  means 
monoy,  and  money  means  power  —  influence  —  re- 
vongo!" 

"  You  have,  then,  no  fooling  for  your  art?" 

The  opera-dancer  looked  at  her  companion  with  a 
proud,  scornful  gaze. 

"  What  is  the  art  of  which  you  talk  so  glibly?"  she 
demanded.  "  What  nro  the  triumphs  of  which  it  is 
DOMible  ?    Do  you  think  I  am  blinded  by  tho  bravos, 


the  bouquets,  the  smiles  of  the  yelling  mob  I  havo  left 
there  ?  They  cheer  mo  because",  like  a  trained  dog,  I 
have  learned  tricks  und  perform  them  well — because, 
like  a  courtezan,  I  outrage  the  modesty  of  woman  at 
every  step :  but  is  there  ono  who  respects  or  esteems 
me  ?  Is  there  a  husband  who  would  choose  mo  as  the 
companion  of  his  wife  ?  Is  there  a  brother  who  would 
not  deem  his  sister  contaminated  by  my  presence  ? 
Not  one,  not  one !  And  you  talk  to  mo  of  my  '  art,'  and 
of  its  'triumphs!'  fcjomo  day  you  will  understand  mo 
better,  Gideon." 

In  her  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  triumphant  dansmse 
would  havo  hurried  past  the  man  whom  sho  had  ad- 
dressed, and  sought  tho  seclusion  of  her  own  dressing- 
room.    Hut  he  dotninod  her. 

"  You  said  that  something  had  occurred,  Euphy,"  ho 
said  ;  "what  is  it  ?" 

"  Had  I  been  you,"  she  replied,  "I  should  not  liava 
r ■.-•-.].- rl  telling." 

"  Jfow  ?" 

"  I  should  havo  felt  it  instinctively  ;  I  should  havo 
Imd  a  prescience  of  it  in  my  own  mind.  Bat  you  are  dull, 
Gideon;  a  good  fellow,  but  dull— dull.  In  a  word.  Air 
is  here !" 
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"He!    Surely  apt  " 

"  Yes — Gerald.  Look  at  yonder  box,"  she  continued, 
leading  liim  back,  and  pointing  to  an  opening  in  the 
curtain,  by  which  lie  could  command  a  view  of  the 
'  house :  "  look  to  the  third  box  ou  the  right  side.  You 
Bee  it  P" 

"Yes." 

"  And,  belaud  tho  thrco  girls  who  occupy  it,  a  dark 
face  P  That  is  Ms  face.  I  saw  him  in  an  instant ;  and, 
what  is  more,  he  kuew  it,  and  quailed  beueath  my 
glance." 

"  But  you  believed  him  dead  i" 

"  Ha !  ha !  I  eared  not  whether  he  lived  or  died,  when 
the  Atlantic  flowed  between  us ;  but,  since  he  has  dared 
to  return  to  England,  there  is  an  end  of  the  truce  be- 
tween us.  The  contest  begins  again ;  and  this  time 
there  will  be  no  escape:  one  or  both  must  fall.  Watch 
him." 

With  these  words,  the  Queen  of  the  Ballet  disap- 
peared, shedding  tho  blossoms  of  the  choice  flowers, 
which  sho  crushed  to  her  bosom  as  she  went;  and 
Gideon,  as  she  called  him,  remained  at  his  post,  his 
dark  eyes  fixed  upon  Sir  John  Fenmore's  box. 

It  was,  as  we  know,  but  a  few-  minutes  after  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  that  the  occupants  of  that  box  began  to 
retire,  but  those  miuutes  were  enough;  and  Gerald  St. 
George  was  in  the  act  of  passing  into  the  lobby,  when 
Mdlle.  Euphrosyne  laid  her  hand  upon  tho  arm  of  the 
man  who  watched. 

"  Come,"  she  said  ;  "I  am  ready." 

Gideon  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  In  her  excite- 
ment, she  had  torn  from  her  body  tho  silver  wings,  the 
spangled  tarlatane,  the  glittering  wreath,  m  which  sho 
Lad  appeared,  a  few  minutes  since,  more  like  a  being  of 
another  world  than  a  mere  mortal,  and  had  resumed  a 
costume  of  daily  life — a  dress  of  purple  moire,  ft  Mack 
velvet  mantle,  and  a  bonnet  of  whit':  chip,  with  white 
feathers.  Thu3  attired,  she  had  all  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  an  empress. 

Grasping  the  arm  of  her  companion,  she  drew  him  to 
the  stage-door,  where  her  brougham  awaited  her ;  and 
as  they  stepped  in,  she  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
to  the  front  of  the  house. 

As  he  obeyed,  she  turned  to  Gideon  with  a  hot,  im- 
petuous manner. 

"  My  seeing  him  to-night  is  providential,"  sho  said. 
"  Had  he  alone  recognised  me,  all  would  have  been  lost. 
But  wo  must  keep  him  in  sight,  and  also  learn  how  it  is 
that  ho  is  moving  in  this  circle.  Ha !  they  are  stepping 
into  the  carriage.  He  follows  ?  No ;  he  wishes  them 
good-night,  and  turns  away.  Follow,  good  Gideon — 
lollow  him,  for  your  life ;  and  I  will  keep  the  carriage 
of  his  friends  in  view." 

Thus  instructed,  the  man  leapt  from  the  brougham ; 
while  the  coachman,  descending  from  tho  box,  received 
his  orders  from  his  mistress. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
Gerald  St.  George  had  a  spy  upon  his  track;  while  Sir 
.fohn  Fenmore's  carriage  was  closely  followed  by  a 
brougham,  which  never  lost  sight  of  it  until  it  reached 
the  house  in  Kococo-square. 

It  was  thrco  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  two 
persons  thus  engaged  met  again,  before  a  snug  fire  in 
an  elegant  room  in  Mornington-erescent,  and  reported 
progress  on  the  results  of  their  exertions.  Meanwhile, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  take  a  slight  retrospective 
glance,  in  order  to  explain  the  influence  which  they 
were  ultimately  enabled  to  exercise  upon  the  current  of 
this  history. 

Mademoiselle  Euphrosyne  Thcklejschini,  as  she  called 
herself,  was  not  a  Frenchwoman — as  might  have  been 
supposed  from  her  christian  name — nor  a  German  or 
Italian,  as  that  strange  compound  her  surname  seemed 
to  indicate.  She  was  an  Englishwoman  ;  and  when,  as 
a  child,  she  lived  in  England,  was  content  to  bo  called 
Sarah  Bates. 

Probably,  however,  she  had  a's  flinch  right  to  the 
name  she  now  assumed  as  to  that  wTfTch  had  then  been 
given  her;  for  as,  when  a  few  hours  old,  she  was  picked 
up  in  a  basket  at  the  door  of  Marylebonc  Workhouse, 
she  only  came  by  chance  to  bo  called  after  the  pauper- 
nurse  who  took  charge  of  her. 

As  a  child,  she  was  remarkable  for  two  things — a 
fierce  temper,  which  nothing  could  curb,  and  a  beautiful 
face,  which  everyone  about  her  said  would  make  her 
fortune. 

And  they  were  right. 

Such  as  her  fortune  had  been,  it  was  her  augelic  face 
which  had  made  it,  from  first  to  last.  The  charm  began 
when  one  bright  summer  evening,  in  a  fit  of  rage  at 
some  indignity  offered  her,  tho  girl  slipped  out  at  the 
workhouse-door,  resolved  never  to  return.  For  five 
hours  she  wandered  about  London  streets  nursing  her 
rage ;  then  she  dropped  asleep  upon  a  door-step,  faint 
and  hungry  ;  but  only  to  bo  awakened  by  tho  tenant  of 
the  house,  who  returned  home  tipsy,  but  jorial.  The 
first  impulse  of  this  man — his  name  was  Felt — w.13  to 
order  the  girl  off  like  a  dog;  but  when,  starting  from 
her  sleep,  she  fixed  on  him  those  large,  lustrous  eyes, 
and  that  sweet  imploring  face,  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
be  cruel.  On  the  contrary,  ho  took  her  into  the  house, 
and  she  slept  that  night  on  the  rug  before  the  parlour 
nre. 

Now,  as  it  chanced,  Pelt  was  ballet-master  at  one  of 
the  minor  theatres ;  and  when  the  morning's  reflection 
came  to  him,  it  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  con- 
gratulation over  liis  night's  world   "  With  that  face," 


lie  said  to  himself,  "and  good  training,  sho  '11  be  a 
fortune  to  rne." 

Thus  it  happened  that  Sarah  Bates  received  an  in- 
troduction to  the  stage.  For  a  year  or  more  she  Worketi 
hard — worked  day  and  night,  Sundays  and  week-day.>. 
with  the  fierce,  determined  will  which  was  so  character- 
istic of  her,  and  poor  little  Pelt  might  have  realised  the 
fortune  he  dreamed  of,  had  bo  not,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
him,  resolved  to  send  her  to  Paris  for  finishing  instruc- 
tions. Poor  fellow  !  It  was  upon  the  strength  of  his 
little  savings  that  sho  went,  and  she  never  returned, 
never  wrote  to  him,  never  acknowledged  her  obligations 
to  him  with  a  word. 

Gratitude  was  not  one  of  Sarah's  weaknesses ;  and 
though  by  this  time — when  sho  had  grown  a  fine  tall 
girl  of  fifteen — he  had  lost  his  heart  to  the  beautiful 
face,  she  cared  no  more  for  tho  dancing-master  than  for 
his  kit. 

If  she  ever  gave  a  thought  to  the  man,  it  was  only  to 
contrast  him — not  in  his  favour — with  the  gay,  sprightly, 
intoxicating  young  Parisians  by  whom  sho  was  now 
surrounded.  Among  them  the  beautiful  face  was 
literally  worshipped,  and  Amalie,  as  she  then  called 
herself,  was  the  rage,  the  rage  among  the  students,  the 
passion  of  all  the  young  fellows  upon  town.  She 
wanted  for  nothing — except  time  to  pursue  her  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  pathway  of  her  life  seemed  strewn, 
indeed,  with  roses  ;  until  on  one  fatal  night  her  temper 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  she  stabbed  a  medical  student 
with  a  bread-knife  at  a  supper-table. 

The  student  died. 

Ho  wasn't  particularly  good,  or  rich,  or  clever — in 
fact,  while  alive  he  was  considered  a  quarrelsome  fellow, 
and  voted  a  bore.  But  dead,  he  was  discovered  to  have 
possessed  every  virtue  under  the  sun,  and  Amalie  might 
have  had  to  pay  for  his  life  with  her  own,  had  not  a 
friend  prudently  advised  flight  tho  moment  the  deed 
was  done. 

Terrified  for  herself,  Amalie  took  the  hint;  in  six 
hours  sho  was  out  of  France. 

For  some  months  after  that  sho  wandered  about 
Germany — residing  successively  at  Stuftgardt,  at  Berlin, 
and  at  Vienna.  Then  she  ventured  to  Milan,  intending 
to  make  her  appearance  there  in  the  ballet;  but  sho 
had  not  been  in  the  city  twenty-four  hours  before  her 
beautiful  face  had  won  the  heart  of  a  nobleman — the 
descendant  of  a  princely  house — aud  ho  had  made  her 
his  mistress. 

That  was  the  happiest  passago  of  her  roving  life. 
Sarah  Bates  was  not  a  woman  to  feci  tho  infamy  of  her 
position;  sho  thought  only  of  the  power  it  conferred 
upon  her,  and  of  the  pleasures  it  enabled  her  to  com- 
mand. The  Italian  was  infatuated  ;  he  lavished  wealth 
upon  her  with  a  reckless  hand,  and  from  first  lodging 
her  in  a  pavilion  in  tho  outskirts  of  the  city,  at  length 
took  her  homo  to  his  own  palace,  where,  being  a 
widower,  ho  gave  her  the  position  of  second  mother  to 
his  children. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  her  career,  namely,  when  the 
outcast  was  ou  the  point  of  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
noblest  families  of  tho  Continent,  that  her  fair  face — 
this  time  her  enemy — attracted  to  her  the  attention  of 
the  man  we  know  as  Gerald  St.  George.  He  did  not 
bear  that  name  then.  No;  he  was  content  with  some- 
thing far  more  plebeian — something  more  suited  to  his 
position  in  life,  which  was  that  of  cast-off  tutor  to  tho 
son  of  an  Englishman,  a  lad  who  had  died  of  cholera 
immediately  on  reaching  Italy.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
natural  than  that  St.  George,  finding  himself  friendless 
in  a  strange  land,  should  endeavour  to  turn  his  educa- 
tion to  account  there ;  and  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
that  he  was  recommended  to  the  Italian  who  had 
charge  of  Sarah  Bates,  as  a  tutor  for  his  children.  Iu 
that  capacity  he  was  received  into  tho  palace,  and  in 
that  capacity  ho  made  the  first  true  impression  that 
ever  had  been  made  upon  the  heart  of  Sarah  Bates. 

She  loved  him!  She  shed  around  him  all  tho  poetry 
of  her  passionate  nature,  and  then  worshipped  the  idol 
she  had  created.  Need  we  say  what  followed  ?  Need 
wo  say  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  was  aroused  ? 
That  was  inevitable  ;  and  one  night  St.  George  entered 
the  room  of  this  fair  but  worthless  woman,  pale  as 
death,  and  with  the  wristbands  of  his  shirt  wet  with 
blood. 

"  Amalie,"  he  said,  for  sho  retained  her  French  name, 
"  we  must  fly." 
"  Fly  ?"  she  cried,  in  astonishment. 
"  Yes,  within  an  hour." 

"But  what,  oh!  wdiat  has  happened  ?"  demanded  the 

startled  woman ;  "  where  is  

"  He  is  dead,"  interrupted  St.  George. 
"Dead!" 

"  Yes.  He  is  lying  stiff  among  the  laurels  that  skirt 
the  garden.  When  tho  moon  rises  he  will  be  discovered; 
by  that  time  we  must  have  reached  the  frontier." 

Infatuated,  foolish  woman ! — she  obeyed.  She  robbed 
the  dead  of  all  the  \aluablc3  she  could  lay  her  bauds 
upon  ;  and  before  the  moon  rose  they  were  miles  from 
the  i  alaee. 

In  is  needless  to  trace  minutely  the  wanderings  of 
the  guilty  ones,  which,  commencing  iu  Milan,  ended  in 
Melbourne.  By  tho  time  they  had  reached  Australia, 
the  wealth  they  had  carried  off  was  becoming  exhausted  ; 
and  tho  fierce  temper  of  the  woman,  with  the  utter 
depravity  of  the  man,  combined  to  render  them  hateful 
to  each  other.  Yet  they  remained  together;  there  was 
a  link  between  them  which  even  distance  could  not 


sever;  and,  moreover,  St.  George  knew  loo  well  that 
his  best  card  was  still  the  beautiful  face  of  Sarah 

Bates. 

Australian  life  suited  St.  George.  It  was  rough,  wild, 
and  lawless  in  its  character,  and  it  had  only  one  draw- 
oack  in  those  early  days,  which  was,  that  for  a  man  to 
live,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  work.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  guilty  pair  at  length  found  a  victim.  Ouo 
of  the  luckiest  of  the  diggers— in  those  days  when 
£2(X006  nuggets  would  turn  up  promiscuouslv  in  the 
tflfflfeffl  day's  work— had  by  several  strokes  "of  luck 
become  rich  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Almost  mad  with  success,  ho  returned  to  Melbourne, 
preparatory  to  coining  home  to  England;  and  by  a 
clever  stroke  of  policy,  St.  George  no  sooner  heard  of 
his  arrival  than  he  resolved  to  play  his  groat  card— the 
beautiful  face. 

The  result  was  magical.  In  three  days  the  man  was 
infatuated,  and  made  Sarah  Bates  an  offer.  Persuaded 
by  her  bad  adviser,  she  accepted  it ;  they  were  married, 
and  left  Melbourne  for  an  adjoining  village  for  a  few 
days.  While  in  that  solitary  though  beautiful  spot,  the 
digger  ventured  out  one  evening  at  sunset,  aud  did  not 
return.  A  bullet  had  been  aimed  at  him,  a3  he  stood 
on  tho  edge  of  a  fine  natural  ravine  watching  tho 
stream  that  flowed  through  it ;  and  the  next  instant  tho 
water  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  body  which  had 
tumbled  into  it. 

The  next  day  the  widow  and  her  accomplice  set  sail 
for  California. 

Up  to  that  period,  St.  George  had  acted  toward 
Sarah  Bates  in  good  faith.  Wicked  as  they  both  were, 
they  had  shared^  the  wages  of  their  wickedness ;  but 
the  temptation  of  the  dead  miner's  wealth  was  too  great 
for  the  recldess  and  unprincipled  man.  By  moans  of 
forgeries,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  friends  who  cared 
to  identify  the  dead  man — whose  body  was  carried  olf 
by  the  stream  into  a  cavern,  where  it  remained  undis- 
covered for  years— St.  G eorge  contrived  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  whole  of  his  immense  wealth. 

"  With  this,"  he  had  said  to  his  fair  accomplice,  "  wo 
can  return  to  England.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  us 
in  luxury  for  tho  rest  of  our  days.  We  will  take  berths 
in  the  very  first  ship  homeward  bound." 

Sarah  Bates  assented.  She  was  tired  of  roving,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  but  luxurious  Jiomo  soothed 
and  charmed  her. 

So  the  berths  were  taken. 

But  only  one  was  occupied  during  that  voyage;  for 
St.  George  having  made  all  tho  arrangements,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  whole  of  the  plunder— conside- 
rately packed  by  the  woman  for  shipboard — purposely 
misled  her  as  to  the  time  of  starling,  and  left  for  Eng- 
land on  the  night  preceding  tho  morning  for  which  she 
was  prepared. 

When  the  girl  discovered  fho  trick  that  had  been 
played  her,  sho  was  frantic  with  rage.  She  threw  her- 
self upon  the  ground,  and  raved  and  foamed  like  a 
maniac.  Her  passion  once  roused,  carried  her  beyond 
all  bounds,  and  to  her  intense  disgust  sho  was  conveyed 
to  prison,  merely  as  a  place  of  safe '  r. 

The  outburst  resulted  in  brain  fever. 

For  three  weeks  she  was  almost  despaired  of;  aud 
when  she  recovered,  it  was  to  the  knowledge  that  sho 
was  weak,  penniless,  and  friendless,  and  that  tho  man 
she  had  trusted  had  gained  tho  Start  of  her  by  ono 
month  on  the  voyage  to  Europe. 

In  that  dark  hour  the  woman  registered  an  oath. 
She  swore  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  thwart- 
ing and  crushing  the  wretch  who  had  thus  used  her. 
Her  old  lovo  for  him  turned  to  gall,  and  in  tho  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart  she  resolved  to  devote  her  existence 
to  the  work — tho  work  of-vengeauce ! 

With  returning  health,  she  succeeded  in  procuring  an 

engagement  as  principal  dancer  at    Theatre, 

then  newly  started  in  California.  Sho  appeared, 
and  created  a  sensation;  a  rival  company  bought  her 
over  at  an  enormous  price,  and  in  two  years  she  found 
herself  once  more  becoming  rich. 

Then  she  resolved  to  return  to  Europe ;  and  it  waD 
on  the  voyage  that  sho  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gideon  Sprado,  a  man  of  mixed  parentage,  English 
and  Italian,  who  was  returning  to  Italy,  where  he  had 
been  reared,  and  who  yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  tho 
beautiful  face  without  a  straggle.  His  object  in  going 
to  Italy  was  to  take  possession  of  property  which  had 
been  left  him  ;  and  this  he  at  once  resolved  to  devote 
to  securing  the  success  of  Sarah  Bates  in  her  profession. 
By  his  advice  she  adopted  the  name  by  which  we  know 
her — that  of  Euphrosyne  Tlieklejschini — ar^'her  suc- 
cess at  tho  various  houses  at  which  sho  appeared  was 
unbounded. 

By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Italians  she  was  pro- 
nounced "  Queen  of  the  Ballet."  Paris  confirmed  this 
verdict,  and  what  Paris  approves  i3  stamped  for  tho 
English  market.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
Gideon  Sprado  should  bring  her  to  London,  palpitating 
with  the  vengeance  which  sho  instinctively  felt  sho 
should  there  secure. 

What  happened  on  the  feist  night  of  her  appearanco 
we  already  know. 

Aud  the  reader  will  now  understand  tho  terror  of  St. 
George  at  the  opera,  and  the  peril  which  threatened 
him,  as  the  result  of  that  midnight  watching,  about 
which  the  ballet-dancer  and  .her  protector  compared 
notes  before  tho  lire  in  the  drawing-room  in  Mornington.  j 
crescent. 
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CHAFIER  XVII. 

D_i  XC£S    B  K  E  W  ISU. 

Sajison*,  the  porter  at  the  house  in  tlie  H.iyniarket,  was 
quite  right  in  his  policy  of  awakening  tho  jealousy  of 
Mors  Hargre&ves. 

When  the  woman  next  came  to"  Mm,  her  face  was 
flushed  her  manner  was  excited,  her  voice  loud. 

"  Weil,"  said  the  old  man,  in  the  quiet  tone  which  he 
so  weH  knew  was  like  pouring  oil  on  flame,  "  what 
now?" 

Flora  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  looked  impressively 
into  his  Sice. 
"  Yon  were  right."  she  said. 
"Right!" 

"Yea,  ii  is  true..  It  is  because  he  is  trying  to  get 
possession  of  Janet  Flood  that  " 

She  paused,  suddenly  recollecting  that  Samson  wis — 
so  far  as  she  knew — ignorant  of  the  dark  compact  be- 
tween her  and  Barry  Lincoln. 

A  peculiar  light  irradiated  the  yellow  eyes  of  the 
porter  as  be  bent  tliem  upon  the  wreck  oi  beauty  before 
him,  and  as  he  sail— 

■  Yoa  are  right  to  be  caution',  Flora — quite  right. 
Bat  1  re  seen  enough  of  the  world,  child,  to  know  its 
wjys  pretty  well,  and  I'm  clever  at  guessing — very 
clever.' ' 

-Ind  yon  respect  ?" 

"  Pshaw,  girl,  when  I  see  the  shells  scattered  about,  I 
raspeet  that  tliere  have  been  nnt3.  Now,  what  have  I 
seen  here  r  An  estimable  yonntr  man,  creut  frequenter 
and  good  customer  of  this  liouse,  lias  a  fancy  for  a  young 
and  no  doubt  attractive  girl :  he  keeps  the  fact  a  secret 
from  the  woman  he  once  loved  :  end  reiving  upon  its 
being  a  secret,  employs  her  to  aid  him  in  gratifying  his 
wishes." 

'■  Bat  how  do  yon  know  that  I  am  so  employed  ?" 
asked  Flora,  indignantly. 

"  There  again  I  guess— in  other  words,  I  see  the 
shells  which  lead  we  to  that  conclusion.  Yon  meet 
here  often;  when,  before  or  after  those  meetings,  yon 
drop  a  word  to  me,  it  invariablv  has  reference  to  one 
subject— the  woman  yon  are  jeatons  of." 

Indeed,  yoa  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Samson,"  cried  Flora, 
angrily. 

'  I  dare  say.  I  ftjaM  nothing  :  I  only  guess.  In 
dnag  so,  I  have  come  to  the  conclosion — a  very  wrong 
one,  I  (hire  any — thit  there  is  s-irne  obstacle  in  the  way 
<-f  hi*  possessing  this  woman,  and  that,  with  the  cool 
impudence  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Barry  Lin- 
coln, he  ha*  asked  vou  to  be  the  agent  in  removing  that 
obstacle." 

Flora  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"         she  said,  "  I  am  not  the  instrument  ■" 

"  Of  hii  crimes ?"  interrupt' 'd  +  <d'  n.  "  I  kuo-.v  i\ 
I  on  don't  rtrike  the  blow :  yon  only  hand  the  dagger." 
That  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  woinsn,  now  pale  as 

"  Oh,  I  simply  nse  a  figure  <7f  speech,"  ssid  the  porter, 
'  and  1  may  be  vrron~.  It's  only  a  guess  ;  bnt  when  I'd 
put  this  and  that  together,  and  when  I  happened  to  see 
yoa  and  Mr.  Lincoln  meet  at  the  door  of  a  notorious 
den  in  Woxtmirnter,  where  one  Steve  Lynn  —  a  re- 
tarn»d  convict — liv.-«,  I  c-ime  to  the  conclusion  that  yon 
might  have  business  with  8f»r<*,  or  that  the  business 
be  connected  with  UiU  affair  of  the  woman  we've 
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aryreaf es  flashed  with  indignation; 
and  went  in  her  checks  in  a  way 
ihe  wa.s  as  much  terrified  as  an- 

•till  stronger  feeling  at  the  mo- 

MlHM  of  the  tubes  by  mean*  of 
4  him  :«df  in  eomm'inien'ion  with 


M  Aad,  perhaps,"  the  naked,  mastering  her  emotion, 
"  yoa  Imv  ron*  on  to  surmise  the  nature  of  tho  b-.winess 

A  ennning  srnde  ti!aye  1  rmn  I  f!ie  lip.i  of  'ho  >.l  1  man 
as  he  re  plied — 

*'  Knoagb,  Flora  i  it  isn't  well  to  be  too  knowing* 
WhiteTfT  Mr.  Lincoln's  in»"u*i  >ni,  von  are  liis  accom- 
plice. He  mike*  n*»  of  j'.i  to  gratify  his  peasion  for 
(■■other  woman ;  and  who  know*  bnt  what,  if  he  fonnd 
I  knew  too  much,  he  might  make  mo  oi  yi\i  also  to 

Kvery  word  of 'hi'  speech  had  i'1  effect  npon  Flora. 
Theidoa  orb-in-  mid,:  a  fool  in  the       <1<  >,.  1  -r  old 
lov.  r  f  <r  the  pvrpoee  of  advancing  his  suit  with  Janet 


id,  aware  of 
y>n  it. 
r,  "  1  <lo  not 
I  would  see 
his  object; 


fly  help  him  to  it?"  interrupted  8am- 
in  <  foj,'i-i/-''-d  her  brow,  and  clenched 


would  yrx  have  in*  do  i" 


me  nt  me!"  she 
mean?  What 


" Nothing  but  what  you  are  doing,  Flora,"  he  an- 
swered; "your  game  is  my  game,  aud  you  are  playing 
it  well— to  lose  !  But  if  you  had  only  confidence  iu  me — 
if  you  would  let  me  sec  your  cards  for  a  moment,. I 
might,  perhaps,  show  vou  how  to  play  better,  and — to 
win!" 

"  Ah  !  let  me  understand — lot  mo  understand!"  cried 
the  impetuous  woman. 

"  In  a  word,  then,  child,  Barry  Lincoln  is  prompted 
by  something  more  than  love  in  this  matter.  He  isn't 
a  man  to  risk  his  neck  for  a  woman  ou'iy ;  and  since  he 
is  about  to  commit  a  great  crime — j'ou  needn't  start :  I 
know  that — it  is  for  some  higher  stake  than  the  pretty 
face  of  Janet  Flood!" 

"And  if  so?" 

"  Why.  put  me  in  possession  of  all  you  know — all  the 
arrangements  from  tirst  to  last — so  that  I  may  dictate 
terms  to  Barry  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  this,  Barry's  share  shall  '.iui  include  Old 
Flood's  pretty  niece." 

Flora  reflected. 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  can  prevent  that?"  she 
asked. 

"  Quite  sure.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 
*  It  is." 

Aud  they  grasped  hands. 

For  more  thnu  an  hour,  Samson  and  the  girl  re- 
mained in  close  converse;  and  during  that  time  she 
revealed  to  hiin  all  that  ho  cared  to  tenant  of  the  scheme, 
in  which  Barry  Lincoln  had  prevailed  on  her  to  become 
a  party.  To  her  surprise,  she  found  that  Samson 
already  knew  more  thnu  she  had  ever  herself  arrived 
at  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  United  Safety  Auglo- 
Anstralian  Bank  and  its  managers.  Bnt  what  still 
more  surprised  her — ignorant  as  she  was  of  his  secret 
sources  of  knowledge — was  that  Samson  paid  very 
little  attention  to  those  parts  of  her  narrative  whieh  it 
cost  her  many  a  remorseful  pang  to  betray — such,  for 
example,  as  the  fact  of  the  intended  murder — and  dwelt 
a  great  deal  on  facts  which  she  only  incidentally  men- 
tioned. 

Among  other  points  which  greatly  interested  him, 
was  the  stealing  of  the  paper  of  which  we  have  spoken 
from  under  Steve  Lynn's  cap. 

"  Have  you  that  paper  ?"  he  demanded  eagerly. 

"  'Tis  here,"  she  replied,  handing  it  to  him. 

Thereupon  ho  placed  his  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and 
scanned  it  eagerly  ;  then  coolly  put  it  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Flora  demanded  it  back. 

"  'Tis  useless  to  yon,"  he  said,  "  but  invaluable  to 
me.    Oo  on." 

She  did  so,  mentioning  next  the  ring  she  had  ab- 
sir  acted,  aud  given  to  Barry.  At  this  he  was  still  more 
excited,  end  eagerly  obtained  from  her  a  minute  de- 
scription of  it. 

"And  so,"  he  asked,  "  Barry  was  anxious  to  know 
how  yon  came  possessed  of  it,  and  wished  you  to  pump 
Steve  about  it  ?" 

"  Y«3." 

"  Indeed !    Do  you  think  he  suspects  anything  ?" 

"  Suspects  anything  ?"  echoed  Flora. 

"  Oh !  of  course  not— of  course  not,"  cried  Samson, 
laughing  it  o!i";  "  I  forgot." 

It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  fidroiily  passed  over;  but 
Flora  Ilargrearea  saw  that  it  concealed  something,  and 
^mething,  too,  which  it  concerned  her  to  know,  lte- 
solved,  however,  to  take  her  own  steps  for  finding  out 
what  this  might  be,  she  eon'inued  her  narrative;  and 
at  last  mentioned  all  tho  details  of  Barry  Lincoln's 
ri  it  to  the  Locker,  and  of  tho  sailor  who  had  watched 
his  movements  so  cageriy. 

She  did  not  expect  that  this  would  interest  the  old 
man  greatly;  but  in  that  she  was  disappointed.  With 
B  :  biag  eyes  and  animated  face,  he  inquired  every  par- 
ticular impacting  the  young  man — as  to  his  personal 
.'  ■  MM— ca,  his  manners,  what  he  had  said  aud  done  — 
and  when  all  was  told,  lie  expressed  his  disappointment 
in  peevish  tones. 

"  You  shonld  have  watched  II113  mail,"  he  said. 

Flora  looked  np  with  astonishment. 

"  For  what  purpose?"  she  asked. 

"  If  only  to  ascertain  whither  he  might  not  have  been 
successf  ully  played  off  against  the  other  lover.  In  the 
game  of  chess,  a  simple  unregarded  pawn  often  endan- 
gers kings,  queens,  and  knights ;  iu  the  game  of  life 
very  unimportant  persons  sometime.;  bring  about  similar 
results.  Nobody  is  unimportant  who  has  passions  to 
work  upon,  or  BCcrets  to  be  wormed  out." 

The  ml  I  IUI  I  listened  to  theaago  of  the  Haymnrkct 
with  admiration,  and  alio  with  tho  conviction  that  hii 
gcncv.d  remark  convoyed  some  particular  meaning.  II 
it  did  so,  he  did  not  condcKC  md  to  explain  it;  and, 
with  a  general  promi.'-e  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
ill  that  might  take  place,  Flora  If argreaves  left  the 
porter,  and  pawed  into  that  portion  of  the  house  which 
he  so  carefully  guarded,  and  from  whieh  wo  have  not 
yet  had  occasion  to  lift  tho  veil. 

Directly  she  was  gone,  Bamaofa  claimed  his  liniif In, 
and  paced  to  and  fro  iu  the  small  lobby,  in  which  he 
passed  his  days. 

"A  confederate  who  'peaches,'"  ho  muttered, "  is  d 
eouh'demte  to  bo  got  rid  of  tit  tho  earliest  opportunity. 
Vou  are  B  valuable  woman,  Flora  HargreavCH,  because 
vou  are  an  umcrupulous  woman;  but  you  aro  also 
dangerous,  because  you  have  no  principles  but  your 
passions,   Let  me  nee— let  rn'j  fee,'  he  continued,  "in 


the  last  transaction  I  had  with  Steve  Lynn,  I  engaged 
him  to  kidnap  a  child,  for  which  I  was  to  give  him  live 
pounds;  and  he  bargained  with  the  mother  for  ten 
pounds — let  her  escape  with  the  child — represented  to 
ine  that  he  had  thrown  it  into  a  lime-kiln,  and  drew 
my  money,  on  the  faith  of  a  child's  shoe  and  a  bundle  of 
burnt,  lime-stained  rags.  Good!  Now,  when  a  rogue, 
has  played  a  trick  successfully,  ho  is  pretty  sure  to  try 
aud  repeat  it,  varying  it,  of  course,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Niuc  times  out  often,  ho  is  safe  iu  doing 
so;  the  tenth  limo  he-  iou't.  This  is  Steve  Lyun'3 
tenth  time." 

Smiling  at  his  own  sagacity,  Samson  shifted  his 
hands  to  his  buck,  clasped  them  again)  aud  continued — ■ 

"There  i3  a  mystery  about  this  affair  which  I  can't 
quite  fathom,"  he  muttered  ;  "  but  this  paper — the  ring 
— the  sailor" — he  told  each  item  off  with  a  nod  of  his 
head — "  these  things  pat  together  arc  really  enough  to 
convince  mo  that  my  suspicions  are  curreet.  1  now 
know,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  tho  Anglo- Australian 
Bauk  is  a  bubble,  and  to  prevent  its  bursting  they  are 
trying  to  cement  it  with  blood!  At  rdl  events,  I  must 
have  my  fee— money  down.  And  if  I  can  get  a  reward 
in  addition,  for  bringing  the  parties  to  justice,  so  much 
the  better." 

Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  aud  seated 
himself  in  his  chair,  with  a  view  to  a  quiet  doze — it 
being  then  au  early  part  of  the  day,  wdien  few  visitors 
troubled  him — when  the  well-known  signal  obliged  him 
to  open  the  door. 

It  was  only  a  messenger,  who  handed  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  himseif. 

Tho  contents  of  the  letter  were  very  brief ;  they  ran 
in  these  terms  : — ■ 

"  Sarah  Bates  has  returned  to  England.  She  is  iu 
want  of  information,  and  can  employ  you  iu  a  delicate 
and  secret  service.  Meet  her  at,  the  Marble  Arch  this 
evening,  at  six.  A  widow  with  her  veil  down,  and  a 
red-book  in  her  hand,  will  be  S.  B." 

Samson's  surprise  at  this  communication  was  genuine. 

"They  told  me,"  he  said,  "  that  she  was  dancing  in 
California,  and  that  some  ruffian  had  gained  possession 
of  all  her  money  and  jewels,  and  had  bolted  with  them. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  I  have  au  entry  of  wdiat  I  heard  in 
my  pocket-book." 

lie  drew  from  his  pocket,  the  swollen,  greasy  book,  in 
which  ho  kept  voluminous  notes  of  all  that  passed 
around  him,  and  turning  back  to  a  dato  some  four  years 
earlier  than  that  at  winch  this  event  occurred,  stumbled 
at  length  upon  the  entry  for  whieh  he  was  looking. 

"  Oh  !  hero  it  is,"  he  said  ;  "  '  Sarah  Bates,  California, 
dancing  at  Now  House  ;  came  from  Australia  :  deserted 
and  robbed  by  protector,  G.  George  Sainton.'  How  ? 
is  it  possible  ?  An  idea  strikes  me.  What  if  Georgo 
Sainton  should  only  be  another  form  of  Saint  George, 
Barry's  partner  in  tho  Australian  Bank  ?" 

The  notion  which  thus  i5resented  itself  was  so  happy, 
that  old  Samson  laughed  outright  at  it;  then  check- 
ing himself,  ho  sat  down,  and  quietly  thought  the 
matter  out. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  ACCUSATION. 

WfiBN  Janet  Flood  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Barry 
Lincoln's  infamous  hargain,  she  found  herself  still  ly- 
ing on  the  bed  in  tho  room  iu  Slagg's  house — the  room 
itself  dimly  lighted  by  a  rushlight,  placed  in  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  shades,  full  of  ghastly  holes,  which 
reflected  a  monstrous  shadow  of  itself  over  the  wall 
and  ceiling. 

Opening  her  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  could  not 
at  first  comprehend  what  place  it  was,  or  how  it  hap- 
pened that  she  found  herself  there. 

But,  as  if  the  floodgates  of  memory  were  suddenly 
opened,  the  truth  at  length  rushed  upon  her  mind,  and 
sho  started  up,  scared  at  the  thought  of  her  terrible 
position. 

it,  seemed  to  her  that  Fate  had  brought  her  to  the 
last  point  of  endurance.  Yesterday  she  had  leared  tho 
return  of  Waller,  whom  s'nc  BO  ardently  loved,  only  bc- 
CUU8B  of  the  horror  whieh  she  knew  he  would  expe- 
rience at  the  discovery  of  his  father's  treachery  and  the 
foul  crime  to  which  ho  had  lent  himself,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  redeeming  his  position.  Then  she  had  asked 
herself,  "  Must  I  bo  tho  accuser  of  Iho  father  to  tho 
<oii  P  aud  the  si  em  voico  of  duty  had  left  hor  no  alter- 
native. To-day  all  was  changed.  The  heart  with  whieh 
her  own  beat  in  responsive  unison  had  been  proved 
false  to  her,  yet  she  felt  herself  called  on  to  make  a 
sacrifice  at  whieh  her  nature  revolted,  to  save  tho 
guilty  from  exposure  and  punishment.  And  this  partly 
because  they  had  been  kind  and  good  to  her,  but  chiefly 
because  they  were  his  parents,  and  whatever  might 
have  been  his  conduct,  she  loved  him  too  well  to  inflict 
on  him  the  agony,  at  the  thought  of  which  she!  rembled. 

Had  she  been  a  cruel,  vindictive  woman,  Janet  would 
have  gloated  over  the  means  of  vengeance  thus  placed 
in  her  power.  She  would  have  said,  lie  has  done  me 
a  Wrong  which  nothing  cun  repay ;  but  the  opportunity 
is  mine.  He  will  return  to  find  those  who  gave  him 
birth  condemned  to  tho  gallows!"  But  sho  was  not 
Ql'Oeij  she  was  not  viudictivo ;  her  nature  was  gentle 
and  loving,  and  tho  deep-rooted  affection  of  her  heart 
for  Walter  Flood  nothing  could  trample  out.  Tho 
thought  of  il  was  her  consolation  even  in  that  HaA 
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hour.  Though  he  might  long  ago  liavo  forgotten  her, 
it  was  a  secret  joy  to  love  him  still — to  continue  that 
devotion,  which  had  now  in  it  all  the  morit  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

Poor  girl!  She  did  not  at  that  moment  conceive  the 
possibility  of  yet  another  trial  being  added  to  those 
she  already  bore.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  as  possible 
that  the  day  might  come  when  Walter  Flood  might  re- 
fuse to  believe  in  this  constancy,  and  repay  her  devotion 
with  suspicion  and  contempt. 

The  emotion  which  wo  have  endeavoured  to  depict 
weighed  upon  the  young  girl's  mind  in  the  moment  of 
returning  consciousness,  and,  uncertain  what  course  to 
pursue,  she  sat  for  a  moment  upon  the  bedside,  lost  in 
thought,  when  she  was  startled  by  the  slow  and  cautious 
opening  of  the  door. 

Her  Brat  idea  was  that  it  was  Barry  Lincoln  who  had 
returned  ;  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken. 

The  face  thrust  in  through  the  aperture  of  the  slowly 
opening  door  was  that  of  Jack  Slagg,  the  flusher. 

It  was  with  a  sickening  qualm  that  Janet  saw  this 
man,  whose  voice — heard  in  that  terriblo  interview  at 
the  Locker — still  echoed  in  her  ears.  But,  directly  she 
had  mastered  the  first  impression,  a  sudden  idea  pre- 
sented itself,  and  she  blessed  tho  happy  fortune  which 
had  brought  him  there. 

Had  not  Barry  declared  that  the  secret  of  tho  mid- 
night outrage  was  known  only  to  himself  and  to  this 
man  ?  The  price  of  Barry's  silence  she  already  knew 
— it  was  nothing  short  of  the  happiness  of  her  life ;  but 
this  man  also  must  have  his  price  ! 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  rushed  towards 
him  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Slagg,"  she  cried,  "  I  have  wanted  to  see  you — to 
speak  to  you." 

"  To  uie  ?"  he  answered,  with  some  astonishment. 

"  Yes ;  are  we  alone  ?    Will  no  one  overhear  us  ?" 

"  No  one." 

And  he  closed  the  door,  and  stood  with  his  back 
against  it. 

Janet  approached  him,  and  with  earnest  C3"cs  laid 
both  hands  upon  his  arm.  « 

"  You  know  of  what  I  would  speak  to  you,"  she  said  ; 
"  for  you  know  what  has  happened — at — at  tho  Lockers'" 

He  knew  well  enough ;  but  he  nevertheless  stared  in 
surprise  at  these  words. 

"And  did  you  know  of  it,  too  ?"  he  asked. 

"  y0s ;  I  -  " 

"  Stop  !  You  didn't  do  it — you  didn't  have  a  hand  in 

it?" 

"OIijiio,  no!"  exclaimed  Janet;  "Heaven  knows  I 
would  have  given  my  own  life  to  save  the  pool-,  helpless 
wretch.    But  I  was  powerless — utterly  powerless  !" 

"  Look  here,  Miss,"  said  Slagg,  taking  her  hand,  and 
raising  her  from  the  half-kneeling  position  into  which 
she  had  sunk ;  "  I'm  a  plain  man,  and  I  take  plain  views 
of  things  ;  and  the  views  I  take  o'  this  matter  is  just 
this.  There's  been  a  murder  at  the  Locker,  and  no 
mistake  about  it,  and  as  I'm  tho  man  as  have  found  it 
out,  what's  it  my  duty  to  do  ?  Why,  it's  my  duty  to  go 
at  once  to  tho  nearest  police-station,  and  give  informa- 
tion concerning  it.  And  why  don't  I  go  and  do  my  duty 
like  a  'onest  man  ?  Is  it  because  I've  known  Old  Flood 
a  many  years,  jiud  his  wife  as  hard  working  a  'oman  as 
overstepped  in  shoe-leather  ?  Or  because  I've  known 
Walter  Flood,  his  son,  and  mauy's  the  good  turns  he's 
done  me  ?  Or  is  it  along  o'  you,  Miss  Janet,  who 
wouldn't  hurt  a  fly  ?  No  :  'tain  t  along  of  any  o'  this. 
It's  because  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  believe  that 
Old  Abel  Flood  did  this  murder ;  and  I'd  never  forgive 
myself  if  I  led  the  innocent  to  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,"  cried  Janet,  with  streaming 
eyes ;  "and  I  thank  you — I  cannot  say  how  much  I 
thank  you.  But  if  you  cannot  succeed  in  satisfying 
your  mind  as  to  the  real  perpetrator  of  this  deed  ?" 

"  Then  justice  must  take  its  course." 

"  The  innocent  must  suffer  for  the  guilty  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  call  this  the  course  of  justice?" 

"Certainly.  Abel  Flood  can't  complain.  The  master 
of  a  house  is  responsible  for  what's  done  in  it ;  and  if  I 
don't  believe  that  Abel  did  this  murder  with  his  own 
band,  why,  that's  my  business  :  it  was  his  to  see  that 
nobody  did  it  under  his  roof." 

"  But  I  could  almost  swear  that  you  are  right,"  said 
.Tnnet,  trembling  with  the  recollection  of  what  she  had 
overheard ;  "  upon  that  night  there  was  a  strange  foot- 
step in  the  house." 

liAh!" 

"There  wa3  a  strange  voice  in  altercation  with  my 
uncle ;  and  what  is  more — as  I  pretcuded  sleep,  I  saw 
a  strange  man  enter  my  bedchamber." 

"  Indeed  !    You  would  know  that  man  again  ?" 

"  I  should.  I  would  swear  to  him  among  a  thousand. 
He  was  very  tall,  thin,  and  haggard ;  his  dress  was  that 
of  a  labourer." 

"  Good ;  and  haven't  you  a  notion  of  his  name  ?" 

"  That  I  can  only  guess,"  said  Janet;  "but  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  was  the  man  who  is  called  among 
his  associates,  Steve  the  Giant." 

Jack  SLagg  heard  this  statement  with  manifest  satis- 
faction. It  appeared,  from  one  or  two  expressions  of 
which  he  made  use,  to  confirm  some  previous  idea,  or 
some  fact  of  which  he  had  already  possessed  himself. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  Janet  heard  him  mutter  ;  but 
he  did  not  condescend  to  explain  what  he  had  thought. 

On  the  contrary,  his  manner  was  stern  and  uncou- 


ciliating.  As  Janet  looked  into  his  firm,  immovable 
face,  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  If  this  can  be  proved  ?"  she  ventured  to  say. 

•f' But  it  can't,"  Slagg  interrupted:  "the  man  who 
kuows  the  truth  about  it  is  Abel  Flood,  and  if  he's  the 
innocent  man  you  think,  he'd  ha'  cleared  himself  when  I 
went  to  him  last  night  as  a  friend,  to  do  him  a  friendly 
service.  A  word  from  him  would  ha'  done  it;  and 
what  did  he  say  for  himself?  He  first  abused  me  be- 
cause I  dared  to  tell  him  what  I  knew,  and  what  he 
knew  well  enough ;  and  then  clenched  tho  business 
with  a  coward's  blow.  As  if  he  could  quiet  me  with 
his  fist  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  will  make  some  allowance  for  him  ?  " 
pleaded  Janet.  "  He  was  angry,  irritated ;  by  this  time 
he  will  have  seen  his  error — he  will  receive  you  as  a 
friend — he  will  explain  all." 

Slagg  shook  his  head. 

"  When  I  ask  him  again  he  will,"  was  his  sullen  reply. 

"  And  if  not,  surely  it  will  be  possible  to  clear  him  of 
this  guilt.  Steve  might  be  accused  and  searched. 
There  might  be  proofs  of  his  crime  about  him  ;  and  if 
not,  my  evidence  alone  would  prove  that  he  was  on  the 
premises,  and  took  part  in  tho  dreadful  deed." 

Slagg  looked  up  slowly,  and  rubbed  his  chin  with  tho 
back  of  his  left  hand,  as  he  replied — 

"It's  little  your  evidence  is  worth,  Miss;  you'd  be 
thought  an  interested  party ;  and  'twouldn't  be  the 
first  time  folks  had  perjured  themselves  for  kith  and  kin. 
Besides,  beggin'  your  pardon,  Miss,  they  do  say  this 
isn't  the  only  strange  goin'-on  at  the  Locker." 

Janet  Flood  flushed  crimson,  and  the  perspiration 
burst  out  upon  her  fair  brow ;  then  her  face  changed  to 
the  hue  of  marble. 

"What  do  they  say  has  happened  there?"  she  de- 
manded feebly. 

"  Why,  they  do  say,"  replied  Slagg,  reluctantly, 
with  the  dogged  air  of  a  man  who  is  determined  to 
speak  his  mind,  "that  Long  Steve  isn't  the  only  man  as 
you've  seen  in  your  bedchamber." 

It  was  said. 

Slagg  had  done  his  duty ;  but  he  was  hardly  prepared 
for  the  consequences  of  the  words  ho  had  spoken.  Janet 
did  not  scream,  or  protest,  or  burst  into  tears ;  but  she 
became  rigid,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  lips  parted,  and  the 
very  blood  in  her  veins  was  apparently  arrested  in  its 
course. 

The  man's  first  impulse  was  to  call  assistance ;  but 
she  lifted  her  hand  to  stay  him,  and  motioned  him  to 
silence.  In  a  few  moments  the  spasm  was  over ;  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  trembling  of  the  whole  frame. 

"  They — have — said — this  ?"  she  presently  asked,  in 
scarcely  audible  tones. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  they  are  right,"  she  replied,  slowly  and  so- 
lemnly. 

"Bight!"  echoed  the  man,  startled  and  alarmed,  no 
less  at  what  she  said,  than  at  her  strange,  uuuatural 
manner. 

"Yes,"  she  returned;  "yet — you — see — that  I  can 
still — speak — the  truth." 

She  had  risen,  and  now  drew  her  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  and  without  another  word,  advanced  toward 
the  door.  Tho  stern  but  kindly-hearted  man  would  have 
detained  her ;  but  she  motioned  him  aside  as  she  moved 
on,  slowly,  steadfastly,  as  one  might  move  in  a  trance. 

It  was  not  for  some  seconds  that  the  poor  fellow, 
gazing  at  the  door  which  had  closed  behind  her,  could 
realise  that  she  was  gone  !  When  he  did,  his  lip  qui- 
vered as  he  said — 

"  If  she  should  do  herself  a  mischief !" 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


The  Doctou  and  the  Railways. — "I  remember," 
said  Robert  Stephenson,  describing  tho  opposition 
which  the  project  of  starting  railways  encountered, 
"  that  we  called  one  day  on  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  emi- 
nent surgeon,  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  his  aversion 
to  the  railwa}-.  He  was  one  of  our  most  inveterate  and 
influential  opponents.  His  house  was  at  Heinel  Hemp- 
stead, and  tho  lino  was  so  laid  out  as  to  pass  through 
part  of  his  property.  We  found  a  courtly,  fine-looking 
old  gentleman,  Of  very  stately  manners,  who  received 
us  kindly  and  heard  all  we  had  to  say  in  favour  of  the 
project.  But  he  was  quite  inflexible  in  his  opposition 
to  it.  No  deviation  or  improvement  that  we  could  sug- 
gest had  tho  slightest  effect  in  conciliating  him.  He 
was  opposed  to  railways  generally,  and  to  this  in  parti- 
cular. "  Your  scheme,"  said  he,  "  is  preposterous  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  of  so  extravagant  a  character  as  to 
be  -positively  absurd.  Then  look  at  the  recklessness  of 
your  proceedings !  You  are  proposing  to  cut  up  our 
estates  in  all  directions  for  tho  purpose  of  making  an 
unnecessary  road.  Do  you  think  for  one  moment  of 
the  destruction  of  property  involved  by  it  ?  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, if  this  sort  of  thing  be  permitted  to  go  on,  you 
will  iu  a  very  few  years  destroy  the  noblesse!"  \Vc 
left  the  honourable  baronet  without  having  produced 
tho  slightest  effect  upon  him,  excepting  perhaps,  it 
might  be,  increased  exasperation  agaiust  our  scheme. 
I  could  not  help  observing  to  my  companions  as  we  left 
the  house, '  Well,  it  is  really  provoking  to  find  one  who 
lias  been  made  a  Sir  for  cutting  that  wen  out  of  George 
lV.'s  neck,  charging  us  with  contemplating  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  noblesse,  because  we  proposoto  confer  upon 
him  the  benefits  ef  a  railroad." — Dr.  Smiles. 


TUB  DOUBLE  PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  MODEliX  MYSTERY. 

I  have  been  recently  an  actor  in  certain  scenes  of  an 
extraordinary  and  startling  character.  When  I  look 
back  upon  them  from  my  present  standpoint,  one  favour- 
able to  calm  retrospection,  even  I,  with  all  my  im- 
pressions of  these  events  fresh  and  vivid,  sometimes 
ask  myself  if  these  circumstances  were  not  the  con- 
fused phantasmagoria  of  a  delirious  dream  instead  of 
stern  realities,  so  inconsistent  were  they  with  the  pro- 
saic spirit  of  the  days  we  live  in.  But  no,  the  evidence 
lies  before  me — legal,  convincing  ;  it  has  stood  tho  test 
of  every  touchstone,  and  the  testimony  is  ready  to  bo 
produced  should  the  word  of  the  narrator,  Philip  La- 
tham, gentleman,  which  never  yet  was  impugned,  be 
called  in  question  now  by  any  man  of  honour  and  con- 
sideration. 

I  was  not  always  in  my  present  position.  As  a 
younger  son  my  means  were  limited;  I  lived  high,  spent 
all,  and  awoke  ouo  day  to  the  conviction  that  I  must 
work !  I  attempted  literature,  but  I  had  not  the  nerve 
for  continuous  composition.  I  then  bethought  me  of 
an  art  which  I  had  studied  in  Paris,  partly  for  amuse- 
ment, and  partly  to  aid  me  in  preserving  the  most 
striking  scenes  I  visited — photography.  Accordingly, 
I  engaged  rooms — plain  and  unpretending  ones — and, 
dressing  myself  very  unostentatiously,  commo/iced 
business.  The  specimens  I  had  brought  from  Pari3 
made  my  show-case  at  the  door  and  my  sitting-room 
up-stsirs  very  attractive. 

The  study  of  faces  and  characters  soon  became  inte- 
resting to  me.  There  were  two  persons — lodgers  in  the 
dilapidated  house  of  which  I  occupied  a  part — who  wero 
objects  of  curious  study  to  me.  One  of  these  was  a 
young  man  who  went  by  the  name  of  Paul  Welford.  I 
say  he  was  young,  for  there  were  many  indications  of 
youth  about  him,  and  yet  he  bore  traces  of  premature 
decline.  He  was  thin,  and  there  was  a  nervous  tremour 
iu  his  limbs  that  usually  accompanies  only  a  far  ad- 
vanced age.  His  cheeks  wero  hollow,  and  his  figuro 
thin,  but  ho  was  still  remarkably  handsome.  Those 
exquisitely  cut  Grecian  features,  those  luminous  black 
eyes,  that  silken,  wavy  hair,  black  as  the  raven's  wing, 
might  still  have  won  the  heart  of  woman,  in  spite  of 
the  sordid  dress,  the  relic  of  former  gentility,  but  for 
something  repellant  in  his  expression — something  that 
suggested  the  fallen  archangel.  He  had  no  visible 
means  of  support.  Sometimes  he  passed  days  in  his 
room,  uneasily  tramping  to  and  fro ;  often  the  wholo 
night  was  so  occupied,  and  again  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  at  daybreak  after  having  been  away  since  the 
preceding  afternoon.  I  often  met  him  on  the  staircase, 
with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  piece  of  cheese  at  dinner- 
time. Again  I  have  seen  him  with  a  well-filled  basket, 
from  which  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  pro- 
truded. Once  he  sauntered  into  my  room,  with  his  ini- 
mitably graceful  air,  looked  at  my  specimens,  and  made 
some  remarks  which  showed  he  was  a  connoisseur.  I 
asked  him,  as  a  neighbour,  to  sit  to  me. 

"  What,  in  this  dress?"  he  replied,  with  a  sarcastic 
glance  at  a  suit  which  would  have  been  a  fitting  costumo 

for  Robert  Macaire.    "  Timo  was,  though  "  But 

he  cut  his  probable  confession  short. 

After  a  pause,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  breast- 
pocket of  a  greasy  coat,  and  pulling  forth  a  miniature, 
the  setting  of  which  had  been  removed,  handed  it  to 
me,  asking  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  original  of  that. 

"  It  is  your  portrait,"  I  replied ;  and  an  admirable 
painting." 

"  Ay,"  he  returned,  "  but  I  have  parted  with  my  good 
looks  since  then." 

"  Your  judgment  is  too  severe." 

"  Perhaps,"  he  muttered,  with  a  not  altogether  un- 
satisfied look  at  the  mirror,  and  then  he  glided  away. 

The  second  fellow-lodger  to  whom  I  alluded  was  an 
old  Jew,  who  rejoiced  iu  the  Hebraic  appellation  of 
Abraham  Isaacs.  Nothing  more  sordid  and  repulsive 
than  the  raiment  of  this  individual  could  well  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  his  brethren  iu 
Seven-dials  would  have  given  him  five  shillings  for 
his  whole  equipment.  But  he  had  a  grand  nose,  and  a 
most  magnificent  head.  It  was  a  head  Rembrandt 
would  have  delighted  to  paint  in  his  grand  style,  with 
his  rich  and  sombre  colour  and  massive  shadows.  I 
offered  to  take  his  likeness. 

"  What  will  you  gif  me  ?"  was  the  reply  I  received. 

"Eight  shillings,"  was  my  offer. 

He  dropped  the  greasy  pack  he  was  carrying  on  his 
shoulder,  aud  in  an  instant  was  posed  before  the  lens  of 
my  camera.  When  the  picture  was  finished  I  showed 
him  a  proof.  There  are  few  men  without  some  particlo 
of  vanity  iu  their  composition,  and  the  old  Jew  was  not 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  gazed  at  it  long  and 
wistfully,  and  seemed  reluctant  to  give  it  back  into  iny 
hands.  After  resuming  his  pack,  and  loitering  about 
some  timo,  he  shuffled  up  to  me,  and  said — 

"  Won't  you — won't  you  give  me  von  formineself  ?  I 
sat  so  patiently — so  patiently." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I,  and  on  the  same  day  I 
redeemed  my  promise. 

One  morning,  not  a  great  while  after  this,  I  was 
roused  at  an  early  hour  by  a  groat  commotion  in  the 
house,  and  opened  my  door  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The 
first  person  1  saw  was  Paul  Welfovd.  He  was  pale,  and 
I  noticed  that  he  was  slightly  excited. 
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"  What's  the  matter  ?"  I  asked. 
■  Matter  ?"    Matter  enough,"  he  replied.    "  The  old 
Jew  Isaacs  has  been  murdered  !" 
"  Murdered?" 

"  Murdered ! — found  this  morning  by  the  old  woman 
that  takes  care  of  the  rooms,  with  his  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear." 

"  Good  Heavens '" 

"A  fact,  I  assure  you.    The  coroner's  people  will 
soon  be  here." 
"  And  no  guess  at  the  motive  for  this  dreadful  deed  ?" 
"  None  whatever.  It  couldn't  have  been  revenge,  for 
the  old  fellow  had  no  enemies  :  nor  rapine,  for  he  was 
as  poor  as  Job's  cat.    You  heard  no  noise  last  night  ?" 
if  one  whatever." 
"  Nor  I,  for  I  slept  sound  till  seven  this  morning." 
We  went  into  the  room  where  the  poor  old  man  lay 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  on  a  heap  of  sordid  rags,  saturated 
with  the  blood  that  had  flowed  from  his  mortal  wound. 
Like  the  other  inmates  of  the  building,  we  were  inter- , 
rogated  by  the  coroner,  but  could  throw  no  light  on  this 
tragic  mystery.    In  the  corner  of  the  room  stood  an 
oaken  chest,  clamped  with  iron  and  secured  by  a  heavy 
padlock.    The  key  to  this  was  found  in  the  dead  man's 
pocket.   On  being  unlocked,  the  chest  was  found  to 
contain  one  or  two  suits  of  second-hand  clothing,  an  old- 
fashioned  gold  watch,  some  promissory  notes,  and  a  few 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  bank  notes  of  various  dates, 
and  a  few  rouleaux  of  gold.    The  discovery  of  this  trea- 
sure untouched  made  the  mystery  darker.    The  theory 
of  suicide  was  dispelled  by  the  absence  of  any  imple- 
ment that  coull  have  inflicted  the  wound.    A  clasp 
knife,  closed  and  rusty,  but  yielding  to  microscopic  ex- 
amination no  trace  of  blood,  was  found  on  the  person 
of  the  deceased.     No  satisfactory  conclusion  could, 
therefore,  be  reached. 

In  some  way  or  other,  however,  this  tragicevent  seemed 
to  produce  a  good  effect  on  Paul  Welford.  He  began 
to  keep  more  regular  hours,  and,  as  he  becjme  some- 
what familiar  with  mo,  infurmed  me  that  he  had  ob- 
tained some  employment  as  a  copyist,  showing  me  some 
sheets  of  law  manuscript  written  in  a  splendid  hand. 
After  working  steadily  for  a  good  many  weeks,  he  ap- 
peared one  day  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes — cheap,  indeed, 
but  very  tasteful  in  cut  and  colour. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  begin  to  feel  once  more  like  a 
gentleman.    I've  led  a  harum-scarum  life,  and  run 


duplicate  key  he  entered  his  room,  and  was  surprised 
by  his  victim  in  the  very  act  of  forcing  the  lock  of  his 
chest.  A  death-struggle,  fatal  to  the  wretched  miser, 
followed.  Then  Welford  possessed  himself  of  tho  key, 
opened  the  chest,  and  took  out  a  large  amount  of  gold, 
leaving  the  other  property  untouched,  to  avoid  suspicion. 
He  had  the  nerve  to  re-lock  the  chest  and  replace  the 
key. 

To  account  for  the  supernatural  image  in  the  picture, 
various  theories  were  advanced,  the  most  plausible  being 
that  I,  suspecting  the  murderer,  had,  unknown  to  him, 
introduced  a  prepared  figure  in  the  background,  when 
he  sat  to  me.  But  artists  who  have  examined  both  my 
negative  and  the  copj-,  shake  their  heads  and  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  this  explanation.  Those  who  knew 
the  old  Jew  will  admit  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
counterfeit  him  in  this  way.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
only  repeat  that  I  have  told  the  truth,  upon  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman. 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  WORLD; 

on, 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  SECRET. 

BY  VANE  I.  ST.  JOHN, 

Author  of  "  Under  the  Shadow ;"  "  Watching  fVT 
the  Damn,"  <f''.,  <!'c  >  'fa- 
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deal  of  money ;  but  I've  sowed  my 
raceforth  I  mean  to  be  a  model  young 
Hr.  Photographer,  I've  a  fancy  to  do 
the  ccurai-e  to  do  before— sit  for  my 
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de;  you  forget  that  I'm  a  gentleman 
ed  Welford. 
then,"  said  L    "  Are  you  ready  ?" 
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at  the  negative  a; 
been  a  success. 

"  I  shan't  hive  to  triable  you  n_-  in,''  said  I 
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ltter,  jumping  up.  "  For  if  there's 
re  than  another,  it  is  sitting  for  a 
d  for  one's  life,  I  fancy,  is  a  less 

had  no  other  *ittcT3  that  day,  and 
levote  myself  without  interruption 
in  impression  of  thii  picture,  which  I  was 
1  should  be  a  chef-d'eewrre.  It  should  be 
w  or  speck.  When  my  work  was  completed,  I 
t  by  means  of  a  microscope ;  but  the  instru- 
rom  my  hand)  in  the  amazement  caused  by 
tj  1  made.  Horror,  fear,  astonishment,  in- 
enewed  by  a  second  examination,  shook  my 
hey  have  never  been  shaken  before  or  since. 
What  I  beheld,  the  sequel  of  this  strange  narrative  will 
show. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  hour  appointed  by  myself, 
Welford  came  for  his  picture.  I  led  him  to  that  part  of 
my  saloon  where  the  light  fell  fullest,  and  placed  the 
i^hot'*^rar>'i  iq  Jij^  hand^ 

"  It  ifl  capital,"  said  he,  as  lie  glanced  at  it  carelessly. 
"  An  1  no  w,  how  much  am  I  to  [ny  you  ?" 

"  Htay,"  said  I.  "  Plea#e  to  look  at  it  through  this 
microscope.  I  wh!i  you  '•>  be  certain  that  the  picture 
is  free  from  the  minutest  speck." 

He  adjusted  the  focus  of  the  instrument  to  his  eye, 
but  the  fir*t  ghneo  of  examination  that  fell  upon  the 
pietnre  canned  a  convulsion  of  his  whole  frame. 

"  It  oi  mvself '."  he  cried,  "  and — ami  the  Jew  I  muf- 
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.  Incredible  as  it  may  appc.ir, 
itanding  behind  the  life-like 
as  the  ngnre  of  the  old  Jew, 
o  the  ghastly  wound  in  his 
(nating  his  murderer!  It  was 
f,  awtul,  unheard-of  as  it 
rthrown  my  reason  the  day 
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of  justice,  who  had 
ns  of  my  room,  laid 
it.  followed  may  soon 
•mal,  for  he  pleaded 
id,  desperate,  unsnc- 
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THE  TWO  HOMES. 

Ocr.  cottage  home  was  humble, 

But  beautiful  to  me ; 
For  there  we  dweit  together, 

From  care  and  sorrow  free. 

Oar  circle  was  unbroken, 

For  none  would  wish  to  roam 
From  all  those  dearly  loved  ones, 

And  the  pleesant  hill-side  home. 

But  Fortune  smiled  upon  us — 

Alas !  we  thought  so  then — 
And  soon  a  stately  mansion 

Kose  where  the  cot  had  been. 

But  as  we  entered  in  it 

Another  entered  too ; 
And  though  we  did  not  see  him, 

Ilis  mission  soon  wo  knew. 

One  day  a  loved  one  left  us ! 

We  felt  the  icy  breath 
Of  him  who  had  bereft  us — 

Our  dweller's  namo  was  Death  ! 

Ar.d  ere  the  flowers  faded 

Above  that  grave,  we  made 
Amther  one  beside  it, 

Beneath  the  willow's  shade. 

And  now  the  noble  mansion 

Is  wrapt  in  deepest  gloom ; 
For  all  the  joyous  voices 

Are  silent  in  the  tomb, 

O !  for  the  olden  cottage 

And  the  bllsef  \\  days  of  yore ! 
All  earthly  wealth  I'd  barter 

To  see  them  a  before. 

For  what  are  wealth  and  station. 

With  none  to  love  and  bles3? 
Of  what  avail  aro  riches, 

When  the  heart's  a  wilderness  ? 

J.  GOHDO-N  Mmmons. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  diamonds  are  only  used  as 
jewellery — for  ring3  and  other  articles  of  personal 
adornment — and  that  they  aro  really  of.no  essential 
value  whatever  in  the  practical  arts.  This  is  a  mistaken 
notion;  they  arc  used  for  a  great  number  of  purposes 
in  the  arts.  Thus,  for  cutting  tho  glass  of  our  windows 
into  proper  size,  no  other  substance  can  equal  it,  aud  it 
is  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose.  A  natural  edge, 
or  point,  as  it  is  called,  is  used  for  this  work,  and  thou- 
sands of  such  are  annually  required  in  our  glass  facto- 
ries. Diamond  points  are  also  employed  for  engraving 
on  cornelians,  amethysts,  and  other  brilliants,  and  for 
the  finer  cuttings  on  cameos  and  seals.  Being  very 
hard,  the  diamond  is  also  used  in  chronometers  for  the 
steps  of  pivots;  and  as  it  possesses  high  refractive  with 
inferior  dispersive  power,  and  little  longitudinal  aber- 
ration, it  has  been  successfully  employed  for  the  small, 
deep  lenses  of  single  microscopes.  The  magnifying 
power  of  the  diamond,  in  proportion  to  that  of  plate- 
glass  ground  to  a  similar  form,  is  as  eight  to  three. 
For  drawing  minute  line3  on  hard  steel  and  glass,  to 
make  micrometers,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  dia- 
mond point. 

The  rough  diamond  is  called  bort,  and  the  "  points" 
usetl  for  glass-cutting  are  fragments  of  the  bovts.  Great 
care  and  skill  are  necessary  in  selecting  the  Catting- 
points,  because  the  diamond  that  cuts  the  glass  most 
successfully  ha3  the  cutting  edges  of  the  crystal  placed 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  pasi.ing  through  a 
point  of  intersection  made  by  the  crossing  of  the  edges. 
A  polished  diamond,  however  perfect  may  bo  its  edges, 
when  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  gla^s,  splinters  it 
with  the  slightest  pressure  ;  but  with  the  natural  dia- 
mond the  most  accurate  lines  are  produced  on  glass, 
and  their  surfaces  are  so  finely  burnished,  that  if  ruled 
close  together,  they  decompose  light,  and  afford  the 
most  beautiful  prismatic  appearance — all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  flash  from  them,  a3  from  the  silvery  inte- 
rior of  a  pearl  oyster-shell. 

Uiarnonds  aro  also  employed  as  drill-points  to  perfo- 
rate rnbiai  ;md  bore  holes  In  draw-plates  for  fine  wire, 
mid  alio  for  drilling  in  hard  slecl. 


■re,  aud  claim  Lilian  as  your  bride.' 
3  loves  my  son." 
f that  ?" 
I  dm  also." 

he  has  proved  he  loves  you  not." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BOTTLE   OF  SIKAW. 

Very  quietly  the  Marquis  of  Leighton  crept  away  into 
his  own  room,  when  he  heard  his  affianced  bride  speak- 
ing in  words  of  passionate  love  to  his  son. 

A  sense  of  age  was  over  him — of  crushed  hope  and 
visions  fled. 

Why  should  ho  dream  that  one  so  young  and  so  beau- 
tiful as  Lilian  Pentravers  would  wed  with  him  ?  Ho 
knew  not  of  her  deceit,  her  impurity,  her  treachery — 
why  should  he  deem  it  possible  that  a  girl  should  give 
up  to  him  her  first  virgin  love,  when  her  heart  was 
irrevocably  bestowed  on  another,  and  that  other  his 
son  p 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  asked  impatiently  of  Mos93 
Montroi,  as  they  entered  the  study,  and  the  door  closed 
behind  them. 

"Forget  what  you  have  heard." 

"  Forget — impossible  !" 

"  My  dear  Marquis,  may  I  speak  plainly  *" 

"  You  are  certain  you  will  not  be  offended  ?" 
"Yes,  yes." 

"Well,  then,  do  you  suppose  for  one  moment  that 
Lilian  Pentravers  will  marry  you  from  a  feeling  of  deep 
and  pure  love?" 

The  Jew  thought  ho  had  made  a  fine  hit,  and  paused 
importantly. 

The  Marquis  felt  the  sting,  and  said — 

"No,  no — I  have  no  doubt  she  looks  after  my  pro- 
perty ;  but  she  is  young  and  beautiful — and  I  love  her." 

The  Jew  smiled. 

"  You  don't  mind  her  predilections,"  he  said,  so  that 
your  passion  is  gratified  ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  replied  tho  Marquis,  petulantly, 
"  you  press  me  somewhat  too  hardly." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Moses;  "no,  no — I  merely  speak 
the  truth,  and  in  your  position  I  should  act  as  I  trust 
you  will." 
"  How 
"Pen 
"Bin 
"  Wi 
"  I  w, 
"Bah! 
"  How 

"  By  endeavouring  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  you." 

"  You  judge  him  inconsiderately,"  said  the  Marquis; 
"very  inconsiderately.  It  is  natural — quite  natural — 
that  ho  should  endeavour  to  prevent  this  marriage/' 

"  Well — do  you  abandon  it?" 

"Why  ?" 

"  Pray  toll  me." 

"  No — I  do  not.    Of  course  not." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  be  your  emissary  in  this 
matter,  then  ?"  responded  Moses.  "I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  succeed  in  staying  this  courtship." 

The  Marquis  hesitated. 

He  distrusted  the  Jew.    Yet,  after  a  few  moments' 
delay,  ho  said — 
"  Yes.    I  will  leave  it  in  your  hands." 
"Good." 

"  And  hasten  my  marriage,  if  you  can.'' 
"  Yes." 

"  Let  it  bo  at  once." 
"  In  a  week  ?" 

"  Yes,  arrange  it  then ;  I  am  ready." 
Then  Mosos  Montroi  withdrew. 
That  night  saw  him  in  London. 

Once  in  the  metropolis,  ho  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  Bottle  of  Straw,  Windton-strcct,  and  sat  down 
quietly  iu  a  corner  of  the  snug  parlour. 

Ho  evidently  had  good  information;  for  half-an-hour 
after  his  entrance  there  came  in  a  tall  young  man, 
whom  he  at  once  recognised  as  George  Liuwood. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Linwood,"  said  Moses. 

The  new-comer  started,  and  gazed  around  him  with  a 
nervous  glare. 

Then  lie  said — 

"  Whoever  you  aro,  speak  more  discreetly.  My  name 
is  Charles  Murray." 

"Ah!  Murray,  my  boy,  how  aro  yon?"  cried  Moses, 
ina  loud  voice,' and  extending  his  hand;  "it's  an  ago 
since  I  saw  you." 

But  the  company  in  tho  parlour  noticed  neither  tho 
error  nor  the  correction  ;  and  they  were  at  liberty 
accordingly  to  discuss  their  business  quietly.  _ 

"You 'may  be  surprised  at  my  visit,"  said  Moses, 
"  but  you  will  thank  me  for  it." 

"  I  doubt  it." 

"  Nay,  wait  till  you  hear." 

"Well,  well— what  is  it?" 

"  You  wish  your  wife  to  marry  the  Marquis  of  Leigh- 
tou, do  you  not?" 
"  Yes'" 
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"  But  you  don't  want  her  to  marry  bis  son." 
"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Why  not?  That  is  easily  explained,"  said  Hoses; 
"if  slio  married  his  son,  it  is  very  unlikely  he  will  be 
so  easy  with  his  money  as  to  allow  her  to  supply  your 
wants  without  detection." 

"  True." 

,:  The  sou  is  half  in  Ioyo  with  lie;',  and  at  any  rate 
■wants  to  marry  her.  The  old  man  will  marry  her  in  a 
week.  Just  write  her  a  note,  saying  you  will  come  for- 
ward if  sho  alters  her  plan,  and  that  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cicut  to  stop  her." 

"  Not  so.  She  will  know  that  I  cannot  come  forward, 
because  of  my  sentence" 

"  Sho  does  not  know  its  length." 

"  Aro  you  sure  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Then  I  nm  ready ;  but  aro  you  going  to  make  this 
worth  my  while  ?" 

"  Of  course — a  hundred." 

"  Good  ;  I  will  write  at  once." 

And  the  model  husband  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  wrote. 

*  w  *  * 

Lilian  Pentravers  and  Lord  Adolphus  Legerby  were 
seated  in  the  pavilion  at  Leighton  Mauorj  tho  former 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  latter,  and  giving  herself  up 
to  the  pleasurable  sensations  of  the  moment. 

"  My  father  has,  then,  abandoned  the  idea  of  this 
marriage  ?"  said  Adolphus. 
"  It  seems  so." 

,!  Has  he  not  spoken  of  it  to  you  lately  ?" 
"Not  once  since  your  arrival." 
"  In  twelve  days,  then,  you  will  be  mine  ?" 
"  Yes — yours,  dearest  one !"  cried  Lilian. 
But  as  sho  spoke  sue  started. 

Some  one  had  rustled  the  leaves  without,  and  in  ano- 
ther moment  Moses  Montroi  entered  the  room. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Pentravers,"  he  said. 

"Ah!  good  evening,  Mr.  Montroi.  Why,  dear  me, 
you  have  been  quite  a  stranger!  Where  have  you 
been  ?" 

"  To  Loudon  ;  and  I  have  a  letter  for  you." 
Lilian  turned  pale. 

"  Indeed !"  she  said.    "  Where  is  it  ?" 

"Here  it  is,"  returned  the  Jew,  as  he  slowly  drew 
tho  note  from  his  pocket,  and  fixed  his  grey,  twinkling 
eyes  upon  her.    "  It  is  from  George  Liuwood." 

The  blow  told  well. 

Lilian  staggered  up  from  the  ground,  and  stood  be- 
fore him,  pale  and  agitated. 

With  a  trembling  hand  she  took  the  letter. 

"  Excuse  me,  dearest,"  she  faintly  murmured  to  Cap- 
tain Legerby,  and  read  it. 

"  This  is  your  doing,"  she  whispered  bitterly  to  Moses, 
as  she  fiuished  perusing  it ;  " traitor-— false  friend!" 

"  What  is  tho  matter  I' — what  does  all  this  mean?" 
cried  the  Captain,  angrily,  as  he  watched  her  great 
emotion. 

"  Oh!  Mr.  Montroi  is  not  to  blame,"  she  said.  "  This 
letter  is  from  a  man  who  for  a  long  time  has  annoyed 
and  molested  me — an  old  lover,  whum  I  have  declined 
to  see." 

"  May  I  read  it  ?"  asked  the  Captain.  - 
But  before  he  spoke  she  had  torn  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

"  You  cannot,  for  it  is  destroyed,"  she  answered. 
"  But  there  is  nothing  in  it,  only  protestations  of  love, 
and  so  on — very  sickening  to  the  one  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  necessarily  more  so  to  a  stranger." 

Captain  Legerby  did  not  seem  satisfied.  But  all  dis- 
satisfaction was  useless  ;  the  letter  was  destroyed,  and 
its  contents,  therefore,  were  a  blank. 

He  contented  himself  with  expressing  his  opinion 
pretty  freely. 

"  Mr.  Montroi  was,  doubtless,  unaware  of  its  con- 
tents ?"  he  said,  stifily. 

"  I  was.  But  come — don't  'mister'  me,"  cried  the 
Jew.  "  I  assure  you,  Adolphus,  it  makes  u3  both  seem 
ridiculous.  Besides,  there  is  another  reason  why  you 
should  not  do  it." 

"And  that  is  ?" 

"  That  I  am  your  best  friend,  and  would  not  allow 
you  to  run  your  head  into  any  noose  without  warning." 

Captain  Legerby  k*w  he  had  a  definite  meaning  to 
his  words,  and  felt  uneasy. 

Lilian  trembled. 

She  knew  now  with  what  she  had  to  contend:  not 
only  with  George  Linvmod,  but  with  Moses  Montroi 
•and  the  Marquis. 

"It  is  useless,"  she  thought;  "  I  must  give  up  my 
day-dreams,  and  be  satisfied  with  lvality.  I  cannot 
marry  my  Adolphus  for  love — I  must  marry  the  Mar- 
quis for  ambition." 

"  I  don't  doubt  yonr  sincerity,  Moses,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain: "but  let's  have  no  more  letters  brought  to 
Lilian." 

"Excuse  me,  but  I  didn't  know  it  mattered  to  you, 
fciuce  she  is  the  affianced  bride  of  your  father." 

Lord  Legerby  eyed  him  sternly. 

'"  Perhaps  you  aro  unaware  that  that  mosi  absurd  an  1 
Tidiculous  affair  is  broken  o!f  f"  he  answered. 

"Indeed!  No — I  was  not  aware  of  any  such  arrango- 
neut,"  cried  tho  Jew,  in  affected  surprise.  "  Is  it  so, 
Lilian  r" 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  By-thebye,  I  had  forgotten  the  chief  object  of  my 


visit,"  continued  Moses  j  "  I  have  a  message  to  you  from 
tho  Marquis. 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  ashed  the  Captain. 

"  Na}-,  it  is  not  for  you;  it  is  for  Misa  Pcn'ravcrs' 
private  ear." 

"  1  shall  riot  allow  this,"  exclaimed  Legcrlry,  rising, 
and  speaking  loudly. 

"  Ke  ;lly,  this  passes  a  joke,  my  lord,"  cried  the  Jew, 
with  warmth.  "I  am  tho  bearer  of  a  message  from  the 
Marquis  to  you,  Miss  Pentravers — a  message  which  is 
for  your  own  private  ear.  Am  I  to  understand,  that  you 
refuse  to  grant  me  an  interview  ?" 

Lilian's  heart  sickened.  Moses  was  triumphant :  this 
was  the  first  misunderstanding. 

"No,  no!"  she  said,  nervously.  " Adolphus,  I  must 
he:ir  what  the  Marquis  says.  Mr.  Montroi  will  not 
detain  me  long." 

Lord  Legerby  was  still  standing;  he  now  took  his  hat. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  to  leave  tho  room  on  my 
account,  Lilian,"  ho  said;  "  I  will  go." 

And  with  a  bow  he  weut  out. 

"Are  you  not  delighted,  Moses  Montroi?"  cried 
Lilian,  as  she  stood  beiore  him,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
heaving  bosom.  "You  have  succeeded  in  causing  a  breach 
between  us — docs  it  not  make  you  happy  ?" 

"  No,  Lilian;  I  have  done  my  duty  to  myself,"  re- 
turned the  Jew.  "  You  must  not  marry  this  Captain, 
or  else  I  lose  you ;  therefore,  the  sooner  this  foolish 
love-making  is  over,  the  better  for  both  of  you." 

"  0,  cursed  day,  that  ever  placed  me  in  your  power!" 
murmured  Lilian. 

Moses  remained  unmoved,  merely  saying — 
•  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  tho  Marquis  desires 
this  marriage  to  take  place  at  once.    He  has  made  all 
his  arrangements,  and  desires  that  you  will  be  ready,  if 
possible,  by  Thursday  next." 

Lilian  trembled.    It  was  now  Monday. 

"  Why  this  haste  ?"  she  murmured. 

"  It  is  his  wish." 

"  Will  you  not  roloase  mo r" 

"  No." 

"  I  will  never  many  yon." 
"  I  will  betray  you." 
"  That  I  will  chance." 

"  Be  it  so,  then.  I  will  go  at  once  to  Captain  Legerby, 
and  show  him  the  duplicate  of  the  letter  which  you 
destroyed.  That  will  effectually  prevent  any  further 
interference  from  him." 

"  It  would  also  prevent  my  marriage  with  the  Mar- 
quis," returned  Lilian;  "'and  thus  you,  too,  would  be 
injured." 

"I  will  take  my  chance  of  that,"  said  Moses,  and- 
advanced  towards  the  door. 

"  Nay,  Moses — do  not  go,"  pleaded  Lilian,  clasping 
her  hands. 

"  A  good  opportunity  of  proving  my  power  over  her," 
thought  Moses. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried ;  "  I  must  go." 

And  tearing  himself  away,  he  rushed  from  the  room. 

On  leaving  Lilian,  he  immediately  sought  Lord 
Legerby. 

He  found  him  in  his  own  room,  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion ;  and  at  first  ho  found  it  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
listen. 

"  I  beg,  my  lord,  that  you  will  hear  me,"  he  said, 
very  quietly.  "  I  have  j'our  interest  at  heart,  and  what 
I  have  to  tell  you  is  of  gravo  importance." 

"  Some  lie,  I  suppose." 

"Not  so.  Adolphus,  hear  me,"  replied  Moses,  witii 
much  solemnity:  "if  you  do  not  follow  my  advice,  it 
will  be  the  cause  to  you  of  indescribable  shame  and  life- 
long misery." 

■  Speak,  then,"  said  Legerby. 

And  he  spoke. 

What  ho  said  I  shall  not  here  relate.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  had  no  reference  to  George  Liuwood;  but 
that,  nevertheless,  that  night  saw  Captain  Legerby  on 
his  way  to  Loudon,  and  the  Marquis  sitting  thunder- 
stricken  in  his  room,  reading  the  following  letter  from 
his  son : — 

"  My  dear  Father, — I  have  heard  sufficient  in  regard 
to  your  reasons  for  hastening  your  marriage  with  Miss 
Pentravers,  to  prevent  me  from  any  longer  being  a 
stumbling-block  iu  your  path.  I  trust  you  may  find  her 
all  you  hope. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  son, 

"  Adolphus." 

And  to  Lilian  there  came  tho  following,  which  was 
read  nr.d  rp-read  with  butter  iears : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Pentravers, — I  would  not,  witnout 
proofs,  have  believed  that  you  could  hare  so  deceived 
me.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  ethers, 
how  cou'd  you  dare  to  permit  me  to  solicit  3-our  hand 
iu  marriage  ?  Wi  th  my  father  I  trust  you  will  be  happy  ; 
with  me,  I  ccarccly  think  that  you  could  have  ventured 
such  a  hope. 

"Your  friend, 

"Adolphus  Legemvy." 

"What  does  it  men-  ?"  she  murmured,  as  her  head 
drooped  down  upon  her  breast,  and  her  tears  fell  in 
scalding  shower?.  "  He  spooks  of  my  relations  to  others, 
and  yet  he  speaks  of  my  marriage  with  the  Marqui-  !" 

And  so,  in  uncertain  sorrow,  tho  night  parsed ;  and 
on  tho  following  morning  Moses  Montroi  conveyed  to 
cue  Marquis  an  intimation  th.it  on  the  Thursday  uext 
she  would  be  ready  to  become  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ON  THE  SEA-SHOKE. 

Wiiex  Jules  Davide',  sitting  there  in  his  rags,  and 
covered  by  tho  mantle  of  a  dark  crime,  saw  the  form  of 
the  once  proud  Zola  kneeling  at  his  feet,  in  entreat v,  ho 
was  much  moved,  and  averted  his  head  from  her  earnest 

gaze. 

"  You  mistake  me,  Zela,"  he  said,  reproachfully ; 
because  I  have  committed  one  crime,  do  you  think  it 
co  easy  for  me  to  commit  another?" 

"  But  your  words  are  words  of  death,  Jules,"  she 
murmured,  with  a  shudder ;  "  you  cannot  deny  it  ?" 

"  Yes — yes,  with  truth  I  can  deny  it,"  ho  cried  ve- 
hemently.   "  I  spoke  not  of  death,    i  spoke  of  dis- 
appearance.    He  shall  be  spirited  away— taken  from 
the  country." 
Zela  looked  steadfastly— fixedly  into  his  eyes. 
"  Jules,  there  is  a  terrible  doubt  in  my  mind." 
"Of  what?" 

"A  fear  that  you  will  deceive  me." 
"  Have  I  ever  deceived  you  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Then  why  now?" 

"Because  your  life,  as  it  were,  is  at  6takc." 
"  But  I  need  only  keep  him  out  of  the  way,"  per- 
sisted Davide. 
"  He  might  return ;  you  would  not  be  so  confident  if 

3'ou  did  not  know  he  was  dead." 
"  Then  yon  refuse?" 

Ze!a  wept  bitterly ;  and  her  words  wero  sobbed  out 

in-agony. 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot — I  dareuot  consent,"  she  murmured. 
"Then  I  haye  no  hope  iu  life,"  he  cried,  in  anguish. 
"  I  will  give  myself  up  again ;  and  it  shall  bo  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  Lady  Zela  Falcon  is  tho  wife  of  tho 
convict,  Jules  Davide.  The  proof,  too,  of  Miriam's 
identity  I  will  deliver  up,  so  that  yon  will  not  even  have 
that  to  console  you.  Adiou,  Zela.  In  the  few  happy 
hours  which  wo  have  spent  together,  I  littlo  thought 
that  to  you  I  should  plead  almost  for  my  life,  and  bo 
refused." 

He  approached  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the 

night. 

She  watched  him  as  he  went,  and  the  tears  started  to 
her  eyes  as  she  saw  his  ragged,  emaciated  figure. 

"  It  is  cold,  Jules,"  she  said  gently;  "let  me  fetch 
}-ou  other  thiugs." 

"  Nay,  let  me  go  as  I  am.  I  shall  not  suffer  moro 
than  I  have." 

"  You  are  uukind,  cruel,  my  husband,"  cried  Zela, 
•  "to  reproach  me.  Come!"  she  added,  approaching 
him,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  t  let  us  fly 
together — fly  to  somo  foreign  country  where  no  harm 
can  reach  us.  To-night,  to-morrow,  any  time,  I  am 
ready ;  but  do  not  add  fresh  crime  to  the  one  yon  have 
already  committed." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sound  without  as  of  son:o 
one  listening. 
"  We  are  discovered!"  cried  Davide. 
Zela  motioned  hint  to  be  silent. 
The  lock  was  tried. 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  Zela. 
"  It  is  I,"  said  tho  voice  of  the  Count. 
"What  i3  it  you  require?"  cried  Zela,  in  a  voice  of 
indignation. 
"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"You  ought  to  bo  sufficiently  a  gentleman  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  surprised  by  your  disturbing  mo  in  my 
room  at  such  au  hour,"  returned  Zela.  "I  must  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  sleep  quietly." 

"  There  are  thieves  in  the  house,"  said  Pietro 
"  Well,  turn  them  out."_ 
"  They  wore  seen  entering  your  window." 
"  They  are  gone,  then,"  said  she,  after  a  moment, 
"  for  there  is  no  one  here  now." 
"  Will  you  dress,  and  allow  me  to  come  in  ?" 
"Certainly  not ;  if  there  is  a  thief  iu  my  room,  I  will 
run  the  risk." 

During  this  colloquy  Davide  had  been  writing  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  which  ho  now  handed  to  Zola. 

"  To-morrow,  on  the  sands  under  the  cliff.  Have  you 
any  money  ?" 

Sho  gave  him  her  purse,  embraced  him  fondly,  aud 
pointed  to  the  window. 
The  room  was  on  the  first-floor ;  beneath  w as  grass. 
In  another  moment  he  was  outside,  and  had  dropped. 
Then  Zela  saw  him  creeping  away  through  tho  dark 
trees,  and  emerging  on  the  high-road. 

"  lie  is  safeV'  she  murmured,  as  she  ■  d  tho 
window. 

Wiih  all  his  faults — his  crime — she  yet  loved  him; 
loved  him  too  well  to  be  the  pattner  of  a  second  crimo  1 
moro  terrible  still. 

"  You  refuse  to  allow  us  to  come  iu  ?"  cried  again  tho 
voice  of  the  Count. 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  wonder  von  dare  to  ask  it,"  replied 
Zola.  ■ 

Then  there  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment,  after 
which  beneath  the  door  was  pushed  a  slip  of  paper. 
Eagerly  Zela  seized  it,  and  on  it  read — 
"  Yon  are  deceiving  me.    In  yo.iv  bed-room,  a  few 
minutes  since,  I  saw  . rule Davide,  your  husband,  who  I 
has  escaped  from  justice.    If  you  attempt  to  fly  with  , 
him,  I  know  where  ho  is,  and  will  inform  against  him. 
Let  hira  give  yon  bp  tv  me,  and  I  will  procure  his 
escape,  "  Pietro, 
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Then,  more  than  ever,  Zela  felt  what  a  terrible  posi- 
tion she  was  ia — how  thoroughly  she  was  in  tlie  power 
of  one  or  other  of  these  bold,  bad  mcu. 

"An  answer  I"  cried  the  Count. 

'•'  To-morrow  I  vail  give  you  one.  Lecve  rue,"  said 
Zela,  faintly. 

Then,  as'  she  heard  the  hist  echo  of  his  retreating 
footsteps  along  the  passage,  she  kneit  down  by  her  bed- 
aide  and  fell  to  praying — sho  who  never  prayed  ! 

Yet  That  can  she  pray  for  ?  She  r-r  lyed  at  first  very 
vaguely ;  then  she  asked  for  strength.  When  she  rose 
from  her  knees,  she  saw  before  her  only  one  course,  and 
that  was  to  tly  from  England  with  Davide :  abandoning 
all  her  friends,  selling  and  sacrificing  all  her  property, 
and  siring  herself  up  to  the  task  of  reclaiming  and 
making  him  happy. 

Strange  it  is  that  men,  however  bad  they  may  be, 
find  women  to  lore  them  ;  and  that  that  love  is  the 
means,  if  not  of  restoring  them  to  moral  strength,  at 
any  rate  of  restoring  moral  strength  to  the  women  who 
are  bound  to  them. 

A  dark  heart  had  been  that  of  Lady  Zela — plotting, 
scheming  for  itself  and  those  around  her — fashioning 
for  itself  a  dreary  path  for  the  futnre,  though  out- 
wardly it  might  shine  in  all  the  glare  of  tinselled  glory 
— a  gilded  throne,  whose  framework  was  rotten — a  way 
of  sparkling  gems,  whose  points  would  cut  her  feet — a 
pleasant  journeying  through  green  and  smiling  pastures, 
where  the  thorns  were  hidden. 

Now,  the  glory  had  gone— the  throne  had  fallen — the 
gems  sparkled  with  malignant  brightness — the  thorns 
had  shot  np  and  encompassed  her. 

Bat  yet  her  heart  was  lighter  than  before — her  soul 
less  overcast  with  sorrow ;  for  that  bitter  pathway 
once  trodden,  there  seemed  awaiting  her  a  silent  valley, 
where  happiness — a  very  quiet,  unobtrusive  happiness, 
be  it  said — might  be  obtained. 

One  bold  plunge  forward,  and  she  was  safe. 

S*  she  reckoned — thinking  only  of  her  own  changed 
heart — forgetting  entirely  tLo  wild,  reckless  being  with 
whom  it  was  her  destiny  to  cope. 


rant  Pietro  had  made  several  at- 
jnvcrsation  with  her,  wbish  sho 


"  My  answer  is  simple.    I  defy  yon." 

"  And  why  ? — why  do  yon  adopt  this  course,  so  dan- 
gerous to  yourself—  so  dangerous  to  tho  ono  you  pre- 
tend to  lore  ?' 

"  Because  I  find  you  have  deceived  mo  once,  and 
think  it  equally  dangerons  to  trust  yon." 

So  tho  Brewing  came  ;  and  the  nightshades  fell,  and 
the  people  of  Madleacli  retired  to  their  early  couches. 
The  sea  was  very  qrtict,  rippling  like  a  lake,  lapping  tho 
shore  gently  with  its  tonguelike  waves  ;  sparkling  here 
under  the  silver  moonbeams  —  lying  there  under  the 
heavy  shadows  of  the  clouds. 

Along  the  £aad,  just  bj  tho  anglo  of  the  miniature 
harbour,  dose  undcrthe  parade,  where  the  houses  piled 
themselves  up  one  above  another  nn'il  at  sight  they 
formed  a  tin  J  of  pyramid,  a  man  had  been  pacing  for 
some  time. 

A  man  drc:v;d  in  a  workman's  garb,  with  a  round 
hat  very  low  in  tho  crown. 

lie  kept  cIjS?  und-r  tho  low  cliff,  gliding  stealthily 
among  the  shadows  to  avoid  observation,  but  gazing 
ever  and  anon  with  a  painful  eagerness. 

In  that  ill-dressed  form,  whose  eyes  glared  so  wildly 
•—whose  handi  twiicliid  and  clen  \cd  so  convulsively — 
whose  chock  was  e>  wan,  v. I  <  i.:icor'  iin — in 

that  form  yoa  could  yet  recognise  the  young  physician, 
Jules  Davide. 

Presently,  a  woman's  figure  was  seen  descending  tho 
cliff,  and  ho  eagerly  advances  to  meet  her. 

"Oh!  Zela,  he  cried,  seizing  her  hand,  "have  yon 

The  figaro  drew  back,  and  pat  back  her  veil. 

One  look—  m>0  murmured  word — and  Jules  Davido 
tank  down  upon  a  piece  of  fallen  rock,  and  wept. 

"Weep  not,  -J  /.  \"  r.;»d  Miriam,  kindly;  "I  have 
come  many  males  to  bid  yon  adieu,  to  forgive  yon,  but 


:  yoa  sorrow. 


<:  No  doubt  Sebastian  Duraud  is  a  disinterested  lover," 
'said  Davide,  sneeringly  ;  "  but  with  tho  name  goes  the 
wealth  ;  and  as  Zela  is  my  wife — as  you  have  conspired 
to  crush  me — as  I  hate  the  world,  and  all  who  once 
pretended  to  love  n:e,  go — go  !  I  will  not  give  up  that 
wealth,  the  possession  of  which  is  my  only  revenge." 

They  had  both  risen,  and  were  standing  face  to  face. 

Their  eves  met,  and  then  again  dropped,  without  a 
word  being  spoken. 

Tears  eamo  to  them  both,  scalding,  bitter  tears. 

Could  that  crushed,  wan  form  be  tlse  form  of  him 
whom  she  had  loved  so  long  and  so  well?  could  those 
words  of  hate  be  his  ?  coulcl  thoso  be  his  eyes — those 
eyes  which  had  glanced  at  her  with  a  gaze  of  fury  ? 

So,  she  thought. 

And  he! 

Could  that  fragile  figure — that  face  of  exquisite  beauty 
— that  loving  heart  ever  have  been  all  his  own — ever 
have  been  abandoned — ever  havo  been  lost  ?  Had  it 
ever  been  his  right  to  press  that  form  to  his  heart,  to 
kis3  those  lips  ?  and  had  he  cast  it  from  him  ? 

Oh !  most  bitter  past — most  hopeless  future  ! 

It  is  tho  destiny  of  such  men  as  these  to  make  women 
unhappy;  and  in  that  moment  Zela  was  forgotten. 

His  whole  memory  seemed  for  the  time  concentrated 
round  that  smiling  spot  in  the  largo  desert  of  tho  Past, 
where  he  had  pursued  his  idol,  and  abandoned  it. 

"  Let  us  not  part  in  anger,  Miriam,"  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

Sho  took  it  mechanically ;  but  as  she  did  so,  started. 

A  steamer  was  just  starting  from  tho  harbour,  and  as 
its  lamps  cast  their  bright  light  over  tho  beach,  she 
fancied  she  could  sec  two  ci'ouchiug  figures. 

But  sho  spoke  not  of  them — it  might  bo  fancy. 

"  I  feci  no  anger,  Jules,"  she  said,  as  their  hands  met, 
"  only  sorrow — deep  sorrow.  I  trust,  I  hope  you  will 
yet  be  happy." 

A  moment  of  silence — a  moment  of  solemn  stillness. 

Then  he  suddenly  drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  which 
ho  placed  iu  Miriam's  hands;  and  rushing  forward 
clasped  her  ia  his  arms,  kissing  her  forehead — her  eyes 
— her  lips. 

"  Blaine  me  not,  Miriam,  blame  me  not,"  he  cried,  as 
he  drew  back  ;  "  it  is  the  last— tho  last !  Now  Cod 
bless  you,  and  forgive  me !" 

And  as  he  spoko  he  leaped  from  tho  beach  into  tho 
waves,  and  disappeared. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


A  WELCOME  TO  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Tan  old  year  ha3  gone  down  nmong 

The  cycle  rnshing  by. 
To  brim  their  riper  measure, 

In  its  weary  ;<sc  to  die. 
I  struck  my  plaintive  strings,  brothers. 

As  it  burst  its  prison-bars, 
Ami  broke  to  now  and  brighter  bi.th 

Among  the  golden  star*. 

Tho  new  rear  flings  its  rosy  light 

Across  life's  darkened  wold. 
Ami  pladdcns  all  its  mellow  lic'.tla 

Vv'ith  brighter  lines  of  gold ; 
Po  I'll  strike  tho  harp,  my  brothers, 

In  its  maddest,  wildest  strain, 
To  welcome  in  the  bright  new-born 

Of  grim  old  Time  again. 

The  old  year  twined  the  cypress  thick 

Among  th'  inwoven  flowers, 
And  struck  with  clashing  chimes  of  grief, 

The  swiftly  passing  hours; 
His  blessings  brought  ho  timidly, 

And  hedged  them  all  around 
V/ilh  coldest  courtesies  and  smiles, 

And  boding  shocks  of  sound. 

But  may  tho  laurel  and  tho  palm 

Its  bright  successor  crown. 
And  valour  in  the  arts  of  peaco 

Secure  enough  renown : 
May  clashing  nations  wiser  grow— 

May  men  more  Christian  prove, 
And  this  year  thu3  inaugurate 

The  reign  of  l'enco  und  Love. 


S. 


Kit  scheme,  to  render  justice 
nsgrily. 

r,  then,  simply  to  seek  your 


I  will  ma,"  1 


jred,  gcn'ly,  "for  the  take  of 


in  your  PnOCEAsTIBaTlOir. — I  was  Gtaudiug  ou  tlio  dock  to 
sc,  now  |  witness  tho  departuro  of  tho  ttoam-boat.  Her  time 
had  come.  Several  hundred  passengers  had  already 
embarked,  and  others  were  crowding  hastily  through 
the  throng  to  get  on  board.  AU  was  confusion.  The 
wheels  and  the  piston  seemed1  restIe3S  of  delay;  tho 
boat  creaked  against  tho  wharf  us  tho  paddles  dipped 
themselves  into  the  water;  the  strong  hawsers  that 
bound  her  fore  and  aft  ground  on  tho  post  '.  Tho  stern 
voice  of  the  mate  summoned  "  all  ivbonrd" — "all  ashore." 
Just  then  a  carriage  drove  down ;  nn  old  gentleman, 
v;ho.;o  locks  spoke  of  many  bygone  year:;,  alighted,  and 
hastened  townrds  the  boat.  Tiic  crowd  made  way  for 
the  venerable  stranger,  bat  in  vaiu  ;  the  plank  had  been 
dra  ii  in,  tho  fastening  loured,  and  the  boat  way  o3'.  I 
shall  never  forget  tho  oxpiotwion  of  disappointment 
which  w.u  manilestotl  in  bio  countenance,  as  he  tn.ijd 
pw.v/  mid  ordered  his  baggqzc  to  fib  returned  to  hia 
carnage.  "Due  mitvule  1u>  I'del"  How  inn >.iy  thou • 
,md<  ;'iv<  ;i  little  too  Into  in  the  great  work  of  repent- 
nn;c !  'ibcy  d<:iuy  and  ppfjjpos?,  until  tha  ark  of  safety 
has  hoyed  oh  for  the  1&4  Umo.  Ono  minute  then  is  as 


entfl.  "Ton 
t  to  drag  from 
it  to  i.o  one.' 


■x  lata.  ?,  is  .0  it 


PETER  PAUL  RUBENS. 

A  RECOLLECTION"  OE  TIIE_  GKEAT  PAINTER. 

Few  artists  havo  had  such  a  brilliant  career,  so  admi- 
rably  crowned  with  honour,  as  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  All 
thoso  who  surrounded  him  discovered — even  in  his 
youth— on  his  brow  tho  star  of  glory;  and  all  agreed  iu 
predicting  for  him  one  of  tho  most  sublime  destinies. 

Before  even  having  sketched  his  first  canvas,  Rubens 
was  celebrated ;  and  tho  talent  which  was  to  make  hi.-s 
fame  was  yet  unknown,  when  it  already  beeamo  appa- 
rent that  his  name  would  bo  inserihed  ou  tho  roll  of 
fame.  So  much  knowledge  and  gravity  were  allied  to 
his  precocious  flights  of  imagination,  so  much  aptitude 
to  succeed  was  manifested  in  him,  that  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  rapid  progress  of  his  education  were  carried 
from  surprise  to  surprise,  from  hopo  to  realisation,  and 
they  bowed  to  him  as  to  a  master. 

His  first  pencil-strokes,  it  is  said,  alarmed  his  father 
— a  personage  who,  uniting  to  qualities  which  make 
great  names  a  real  philosophy  and  profound  experience, 
greatly  fep-ed  the  troubles  which  counterbalance  the 
favours  of  renown.  Alarmed  at  the  calling  of  his  son, 
ho  endeavoured  to  hide  the  materials  of  the  art  from 
him.  Between  renown  and  happiness  Jan  Rubens  had 
pictured  deep  abysses;  and  as  a  sincere  piety  was  the 
prime  motive  of  his  conduct,  ho  feared  for  his  child  the 
danger  of  tho  brilliant  positions  where  rest  becomes 
impossible,  and  the  welfare  of  the  soul  much  more 
unsafe. 

Another  cause  also  gave  him  a  dislike  to  the  career 
of  a  painter.  Often  the  prejudices  of  pride  find  their 
way  into  tho  most  mature  wisdom ;  for  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  man  is  composed  only  of  weakness 
and  contradiction.  In  fearing  for  Peter  Paul  the  perils 
of  renown,  Jau  remembered  he  was  of  a  noble  family, 
and  that  his  house  could  aspire  to  dignities  and  favours 
of  tho  court;  and,  even  as  a  father  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  wished  to  bring  up  his  son  to  fit  him  for 
any  station  in  life,  and  decided  upon  the  legal  profession. 

The«ofore,  when  the  old  councillor,  seated  iu  his 
large  oak  arm-chair  carved  with  the  family  bearings, 
traced  tho  destiny  of  his  offspring,  and  that  ho  therein 
foresaw  a  painter,  ho  found  himself  humiliated,  and 
thought  such  a  calling  was  opposed  to  nobility.  There- 
fore, by  a  strange  contradiction,  ho  shunned  both  re- 
nown aud  the  lowliness  of  tho  career  of  a  painter,  call- 
ing to  mind  tho  fate  of  Torquato  Tasso,  whom  he  had 
known  in  Italy;  and  who,  being  present  at  tho  birth  of 
Peter  Paul,  at  Cologne,  had  prayed  to  Heaven  to  keep 
him  from  tho  evils  which  genius  entails  upon  it,  and  to 
devote  him  to  the  happiness  of  obscurity.  Tho  fato  of 
Tasso,  whoso  misfortunes  had  turned  his  brain,  had 
struck  Jan  Rubens,  who  had  given  his  son  ono  of  the 
strictest  literary  and  political  educations;  so  that  at  tho 
ago  of  sixteen,  that  young  man,  initiated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  was  an  object  of  general' admira- 
tion, and,  moreover,  a  grcst  painter. 

Ilis  merits  were,  early  noticed  by  the  princes  and 
groat  men  of  his  time;  the  sovereign  for  whom  ho  em- 
ployed his  paint-brushes  recompensed  him  with  diplo- 
matic missions,  with  noble  distinctions,  and  tho  painter, 
a  great  lord,  was  sought  after  by  nil  Europe. 

Tho  life  of  Rubens  is,  for  this  reason,  interwoven 
with  adventures,  as  those  ofanovel;  no  other  biography 
is  more  attractive  or  more  romantic. 

Rubens  mot  Montaigne  at  Venice.  Their  first  in- 
terview had  something  charming,  something  most  at- 
tractive in  it.  Ruben.-:,  whilst  painting  one  morning  in 
his  studio,  was  reciting  aloud  verses  from  Virgil, 
when  tho  door  opened,  aud  ho  perceived  two  black, 
lively  eyes  looking  at  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  signor,"  the  unknown  says  in  Italian, 
"tho  indiscretion  I  am  guilty  of;  I  heard  you  recite 
verses  of  Virgil,  with  such  warmth,  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  listen  to  them  nearer." 

After  having  examined  the  work  of  Rubens,  still  un- 
known  to  him,  the  stranger  asked  him  in  which  town 
of  Italy  ho  wan  born. 

"  I  am  no  Italian,"  answered  Rubens,  in  Spanish. 

"  You  arc,  then,  ono  of  tho  pupils  of  Murillo,  or 
Morales  ?" 

"I  am  no  Spaniard,"  interrupted  Tetcr  Paul,  who 
this  time  spoke  in  French. 

"  My  countryman !  You  are,  then,  a  countryman  of 
mine ':" 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  a  Fleming,"  replied  the  young  painter, 
in  his  native  language. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Montaigne  astonished,  and 
then  commenced  expressing  himscll'in  Latin ;  "you  are 
a  young  man  of  very  accomplished  education." 

'"  I  owe  that  boon  to  the  tenderncr.  of  my  mother," 
said  Rubens,  in  G  reek'. 

Montaigne  embraced  him.  Then  tho  author  of  tho 
Essays  told  him  who  ho  was,  and  proposed  to  him  to 
leave  to  morrow  for  Jlautua. 

"I  will  pack  up,  and  follow  you,"  answered  Ruben;: ; 
"for  it  would  be  uuu'U-rabla  filly  to  say  nay  to  fortune 
v'hen  sho  smilc3  at  r.ic,  aud  stretches  out  her  tiny 
hand."  '" 

"  Let  us  depart,  then,"  repeated  Montaigne,  enchant <  d 
by  tho  recitation  from  his  book,  made  with  such  reudi- 
iie  a,  and  to  tho  purpose-;  let  us  depart,  and  never 
separate  again." 

Many  roraautio  Micjdonts  such  as  this  lend  a  charm 
to  the  biography— only  too  brief  and  unsatisfactory— cf 
tho  great  artist,  Peter  Paul  Ruhen...  0.  R. 
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POPULAR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


MISS  LOUISA  PINE, 
it  affords  us  great  pleasuro  to  enrich  our  Gallery  this 
week  with  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  who  has  long  and  de- 
servedly enjoyed  the  favour  of  tho  British  public — not 
simply  as  a  vocalist,  but  as  the  bright,  particular  star 
of  English  opera.  But  /or  "  tho  Pyne  and  Harrison 
Company,"  as  it  is  called,  the  native  opera  might  have 
died  out  among  us ;  aud  native  composers — Messrs. 
Vincont  Wallace  and  Balfc  especially— would  have 
found  little  opportunity  for  tho  production  of  their 
works  before  English  audiences. 

And  of  this  company  is  it  necessary  we  should  say 
that  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  is  the  very  life  and  son]  ?  With 
her  it  has  achieved  wonders — without  her  it  would  noon 
cease  to  exist. 

Louisa  Pyne  was — though  it 
may  not  bo  generally  known 
— a  real  "  infant  prodigy." 
Before  sho  had  completed  her 
tenth  year,  she  had  appeared 
before  a  brilliant  audionco  at 
tho  Uanover  -  square  Rooms 
with  singular  success,  her 
voico  being  at  that  time  very 
sweet  and  remarkably  power- 
ful— giviug,  in  fact,  full  pro- 
miso  of  the  superb  qualities 
which  it  has  since  displayed. 
In  1847  she  appeared  in  Paris, 
and,  two  years  later,  made  her 
debut  on  tho  operatic  stage  as 
Amiua  in  La  Sonnambula,  at 
Boulogne.  The  reception  she 
met  with  was  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. 

The  next  step  in  the  career 
of  this  brilliant  vocalist  was 
her  appearanco  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  in  London.  The 
Queen  and  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort were  present  on  the  night 
of  her  appearance,  and  so  fa- 
vourable was  tho  impression 
she  produced,  that  it  was  not 
long  before  she  was  called  on 
to  sing  before  the  Court  in 
private.  We  may,  perhaps,  at 
this  point  venture  to  mention 
the  remarkable  resemblance 
to  her  Majesty  which  Miss 
Pyne  presents  when  ou  tho 
stage,  and  the  effect  of  which 
is  very  striking  in  some  operas 
— more  especially  in  tho  Rosa 
of  Castillo — and  in  the  latest 
work  in  which  sho  has  sus- 
tained the  principal  role— 
namely,  Love's  Triumphs, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Wallace. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to 
her  earlier  career,  we  may 
state  that,  on  tho  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1854,  she  made  her  d.ibut 
to  an  American  audience  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre.  "She  took 
the  New  Yorkers  by  storm," 
says  a  biography.  "Presents, 
many  of  them  of  immenso 
value,  flowod  in  upon  her.  At 
the  end  of  her  engagement  she 
was  serenaded  at  her  private 
lodgings.  It  was  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Union.  New  Orleans  was  not 
behind  New  York  in  welcom- 
ing the  charming  English  pri- 
ma donna,  and  Cincinnati  vied 
with  both.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  her  success,  in  the 

financial  sense,  was  as  great  and  unequivocal  rs  in  the 
moral  and  artistic  point  of  view.  Miss  Pyno's  farewell 
performances  at  New  York  were,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  Jenny  Lind  entertainments,  unequalled  in  that 
city.  Afier  her  last  appearance  on  the  stage,  a  number 
■if  ladies  and  gentlemen  waited  upon  her  at  her  hotel, 
and  presented  her  with  a  magnificent  gold  bracelet,  as 
a  token  of  their  esteem  and  admiration." 

It  was  on  the  return  of  Miss  Pyne  to  England,  that, 
in  1S37,  the  Pyne  and  Harrison"  management,  from 
which  such  agreeable  results  have  flown,  was  inaugu- 
rated at  the  Lyceum.  That  house  was  only  taken  for 
three  months;  but  the  success  of  the  experiment  was 
^0  marked,  that  the  opening  of  Covent  Garden  for 
English  opera  speedily  succeeded.  That  house  is  still 
echoing  to  tho  strains  of  Mr.  Wallace's  Lore's  Triumphs, 
and  new  operas  by  English  composers  are  announced. 
In  fact,  Miss  Pyno  is  still  young — her  voice  is  still 
fresh  and  unimpaired — and  she  has,  we  trust,  a  brilliant 
future  before  her. 

Wo  trust  so,  for  the  sake  of  English  opera,  and  also 
for  her  own  sake,  because  Miss  Pyne  is  not  ouly  an 
ornament  to  her  profession,  but  to  her  sex,  and  cer- 


tainly no  one  will  ever  listen  to  her  delicious  notes 
without  an  added  tin-ill  of  pleasure,  when  they  reflect 
that  sho  is  good  as  sho  is  gifted.  A  contemporary 
has  recorded  these  pleasing  facts  respecting  this 
lady  :— 

"  We  could  crowd  a  pago  with  numerous  instances  of 
her  charitable  doings.  The  following,  however,  must 
for  the  present  suffice.  In  Paris,  in  1847,  the  secretary 
of  a  society  for  the  education  of  homeless  children  re- 
marked to  tho  Misses  Pyne  that  he  'feared  it  must  be 
broken  up  for  tho  want  of  funds.'  '  Oh !'  the  reply  was, 
'  let  us  sing  for  them.'  They  did  sing,  and  tlio  institu- 
tion was  saved.  In  America  her  bounty  was  equally 
generous  and  spontaneous.  The  blind  and  tho  lunatic 
asylums,  the  high  schools  of  New  York,  and  many 
other  charitable  institutions,  wero  all  largely  benefited 
by  the  free  and  unsolicited  exercise  of  the  English 
f  ri,na  donna's  genius." 

We  may  add,  that  our  portrait  is  from  a  recent  photo- 


Miss  LOUISA  PYNE. 

graph  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  and,  as  a  likeness,  may  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon. 

The  incidental  allusion  to  "the  Misses  Pyne"  enables 
us  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  English,  opera  owes  some- 
thing to  Miss  Susan  Pyne,  who,  though  not  possess- 
ing an  organ  equal  to  that  of  her  gifted  sister,  is  a 
very  charming  and  popular  vocalist,  aud  a  graceful 
actress. 


THE  HERMIT-CRAB. 

Like  all  it^  race,  the  hermit-crab  inhabits  tho  shell  of 
some  mollusc,  in  which  it  can  bury  its  unprotected  tail, 
and  into  which  it  can  retreat  when  threatened  with 
danger.  The  hermit-crab  Usurps  the  deserted  home  of 
various  molluccs,  according  to  its  size :  so  that,  when 
young  and  small,  it  is  found  in  the  shells  of  tho  tops, 
periwinkles,  and  other  small  molluscs ;  and  when  it 
reaches  full  age,  it  takes  possession  of  the  whelk-shell, 
aud  entirely  fills  its  cavity. 

Anyone  may  find  these  odd  crabs,  by  watching  a  rock 
pool  after  the  tide  has  gone  down.   There  are  always 


plenty  of  shells  in  such  places ;  and  if  the  observer  will 
remain  very  quiet,  he  will  see  ono  of  tho  apparently 
empty  shells  suddenly  turn  over,  and  begin  to  run  along 
at  a  great  pace— much  faster  than  if  it  had  been  inha- 
bited by  its  usual  occupant.  Upon  the  least  movement  of 
the  spectator,  the  shell  stops  as  abruptly  as  it  had  started 
into  action,  and  rolls  over  as  before,  seemingly  dead  and 
empty. 

On  picking  it  up,  the  mystery  will  be  revealed ;  for 
within  the  shell  will  be  seen  an  odd  little  crab,  with  a 
body  curved  so  as  to  fit  exactly  round  tho  shell,  with 
one  claw  small,  and  one  very  large.  If  it  be  touched,  it 
retreats  still  further  into  the  shell,  and  defies  any  at- 
tempt to  pull  it  out.  Even  if  a  claw  bo  grasped,  the 
creature  cannot  easily  bo  withdrawn,  and  clings  so 
tightly  to  its  home,  that  in  most  cases  it  may  be  torn 
asunder  rather  than  loosen  its  hold.  It  is  enabled  to 
hold  thus  firmly  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  which  are,  indeed,  the  last 
pair  of  legs  modified  for  that 
purpose.  Sometimes  tho  crea- 
ture can  be  coaxed,  as  it  were, 
out  of  its  shell,  by  a  long  and 
steady  pull ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  get  a  hermit-crab  un- 
injured out  of  its  abode  is  a 
very  difficult  task. 

I  have  often  accomplished  it 
by  putting  tho  shell  upon  an 
open  actinia.  The  crab,  feel- 
ing the  tentacles  of  tho  actinia 
gradually  surrounding  its 
limbs,  and  not  liking  tho 
aspect  of  tho  living  gulf  into 
which  it  is  rapidly  descending, 
makes  the  best  of  its  way  out 
of  the  shell,  andean  be  snatch- 
ed up  before  it  has  found  timo 
to  recover  its  presence  of  mind. 
Sometimes  a  hermit-crab  may 
be  captured  while  the  inha- 
bitant is  threo-parts  outside 
its  shelly  house ;  but,  on  tho 
least  alarm,  the  creature  flies 
back  to  the  farthest  recesses 
of  its  home  as  if  worked  by  a 
spring. 

This  crustacean  is  wonder- 
fully combative,  and  will  fight 
on  scant  provocation.  Any- 
thing will  serve  for  a  cause  of 
war,  such  as  a  piece  of  meat, 
a  smaller  crab,  or  a  shell  to 
which  another  individual  hap- 
pens to  take  a  fancy.  If  two 
Hermits  bo  removed  from 
their  houses,  and  put  into  a 
rock  pool  with  only  one  shell 
in  it,  the  combats  which  take 
place  for  the  possession  of 
that  solitary  shell  are  asfierco 
and  determined  as  any  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  tour- 
ney or  the  field  of  battlo.  As 
with  most  of  the  crustaceans, 
thevictor  always  cats  his  fallen 
foe;  and  even  though  ho  be 
bereft  of  a  few  legs,  he  6eems 
to  care  nothing  for  tho  loss, 
but  eats  away  with  perfect 
appetite. 

Even  when  tho  crabs  are 
suited  with  homes,  their  com- 
bats are  fierce,  deadly,  and 
active,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
shell  which  they  drag  behind 
them,  and  which  seems  to  in- 
commode them  no  more  than 
the  hundredweight  of  steel 
inconvenienced    an  ancient 
knight.  They  spar  with  great 
address,  guarding  tho  only 
vulnerable  pointwith  the  largo 
claw,  and  threatening  the  ad- 
versary at  the  same  time  \\  ith  that  weapon.  At  last  ono 
of  them  makes  a  dash,  the  pair  grapple,  the  weaker  is 
gradually  overcome,  the  stronger  pushes  his  claw  into 
the  failing  adversary's  shell,  crushes  his  unprotected 
breast,  draws  him  dying  out  of  his  shell,  picks  him  to 
pieces,  arfd  cats  him. 

To  see  a  hermit-crab  fitting  itself  with  a  new  shell  is  ' 
a  very  ludicrous  sight.  The  creature  takes  the  shell 
among  its  feet,  twirls  it  about  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
balances  it  as  if  to  try  its  weight,  probes  it  with  the 
long  antennas,  and  perhaps  throws  it  away.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  tho  preliminary  investigations  have 
proved  satisfactory,  it  twists  the  shell  round  until  the 
tail  falls  into  the  opening,  and  then  parades  up  and 
down  for  a  little  while.  Perhaps  it  may  be  satisfied, 
and  after  twirling  the  shell  about  several  times,  whisks 
into  it  with  such  speed  that  tho  eye  can  scarcely  follow 
its  movements.  Indeed  it  seems  lather  to  be  shot  into 
the  shell  from  some  engine  of  propulsion  than  to  move 
voluntarily  into  the  new  habitation.  When  the  number 
of  empty  shells  is  great,  tho  Hermit  is  very  fastidious, 
and  will  spend  many  hours  in  settling  iuto  a  new  house. 
— Natural  History. 
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THn  GOLDEN  VALLEY. 


THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS ; 

A 

ROMANCE   OF   THE    GOLDEN  VALLEY. 
CHAPTER  XLII. 

IX  WHICH  THE  JACKALS  WISH  TO  PERFORM  THE  PART 

OF  LIO.VS. 

Ix  tbo  tumult  of  the  terrible  scenes  which  had  just 
passed,  Bois-Rosc  nnd  the  Spanish  hunter  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  for  some  moments  tho  disappearance 

Th«  reader  already  know3  the  thoughts  which  had 
been  passing  in  the  minds  of  tho  two  vagabonds,  and 
it  is  easy  to  foresee,  therefore,  the  part  they  assumed  in 

The  first  rifle-shot  which  they  heard  in  their  flight 

(that  which  struck  down  tho  horse  of  the  two  horse- 
men) bad  a  joyful  echo  in  their  b(  Tts. 

One  of  the  possessors  of  the  glorious  secret  had 
already  bitten  the  dost,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
other  would  soon  follow  iiu  .ornpanion  to  a  better  world, 
waere  there  would  be  no  more  thirsting  for  gold. 

When  both  of  them  had  reached  the  rampart  of  rocks 
which  girdled  tho  Golden  Valley  on  the  west,  they  lost 
no  time  in  departing  from  a  place  which  had  already 
been  so  nearly  fatal  to  tiiem.  This  chain  of  rocks  sloped 
down  int"  the  plain  with  a  gentle  inclination,  and  joined 
the  Cloudy  Mountains  lik.-  an  outwork. 

Following  this  species  of  rampart,  it  was  ea.-y  for  the 
two  adventurers  to -.'.lin  the  aim'  '  no' rat  h'rMre.its 
of  the  Sierra  ;  and  they  did  not  halt  nntil  they  found 
ihemjelvea  in  a  deep  gorge,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
hidden  by  the  rapomi  suspended  over  their  heads,  they 

Then  a  floed  of  joy  inundat'-d  their  hearts,  and  the 
sensations  wbich  they  felt  were  for  some  moments  so 

"  Permit  me,  Senor  Oroche,"  said  Baraja,  who  was 
the  first  to  recover  his  speech,  "  to  congratulate  you 
upon  having  escaped  thcci  rbines  of  theic  tiger-hunters." 

"  I  receive  your  compliments  the  more  graciously, 
Senor  Baraja,  returned  Oroo'.-e,  "  because  if  one  of 
those  incarnate  devils  had  broken  your  head  with  a  ball, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  return  you  compliments, 
and  to  tell  you  how  delighted  1  nr.i  to  see  you  safe." 

In  thia  Oroche  l  little  exceeded  tho  truth.  In  fact, 
he  would  rather  have  been  alone.  The  vicinity  of  a 
treasure  generally  begets  the  love  of  solitude. 

The  report  of  a  rifle,  carried  to  t!iem  by  the  echoes 
of  the  mountain.--,  suddenly  startled  thorn. 


"That  is  the  second  shot  which  has  troubled  tho 
profound  calm  of  these  solitudes,"  said  Oroche;  "the 
first  must  have  broken  the  head  of  Diaz,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely sad  for  me  to  think  that  the  second  must  have 
put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  Don  Stephen." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  said  Baraja,  abstractedly  ;  "  these 
solitudes  arc  frightful  for  two  men  isolated  as  wc  are  at 
present." 

"  By  my  faith!"  thought  Oroche,  "  my  friend  Baraja, 
whatever  may  be  said,  does  not  think  mo  in  tho  way." 

"Why  arc  you  loading  your  rifle,  Scnor  Oroche?" 
asked  Baraja,  quickly. 

"  How  does  one  know  what  will  happen  in  such  a 
place  as  this  ?"  replied  Oroche  ;  "  you  should  be  ready 
for  everything." 

"  Bight,"  said  Baraja.  , 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Baraja  also  loaded, 
and  stood  on  tho  defensive. 

"  And  now,"  said  Oroche,  without  noticing  the  action 
of  his  companion,  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Are  we  strong  enough  to  dislodge  from  their  for- 
tress these  three  devils  of  hunters  r  No.  We  must, 
then,  return  to  tho  camp,"  said  Baraja,  "and  return  in 
force  to  attack  the  men  who  have  usurped  our  rights." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  at  once,"  cried  Oroche,  impe- 
tuously. 

"  Wo  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  added  Baraja. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  moved,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  Oroche,  as  well  as  his  friend,  never 
dreamed  of  allowing  the  Vallfy  to  be  seen  by  the  rapa- 
cious band  of  adventurers  which  they  had  left  in  the 
camp. 

They  thought,  with  reason,  that  the  three  hunters, 
if  each  carried  away  his  own  weight  in  gold,  would 
still  leave  them  more  than  if  tho  troop  wcro  to  be  led 
to  the  Golden  Valley. 

Both  of  them  trembled  at  the  idea  of  this  virgin 
treasure  being  despoiled  by  their  covetous  companions. 
Like  famished  iackals  awaiting  the  retreat  of  a  lion,  in 
order  to  finish  his  repast  for  him,  Oroche  and  Baraja, 
without  confessing  it,  wished  to  remain  alone,  to  profit 
by  the  departure  of  the  three  hunters. 
' L  i  -ten,"  said  Baraja,  "lam  goiugto  be  frank  with  you." 

"  What  lie  is  he  going  to  give  utterance  to  now  P" 
said  Oroche,  in  a  low  voice.  Then  he  added,  aloud — 
"  I  await  your  confession." 

"  You  fear  that,  in  returning  to  the  camp,  wc  should 
be  perceived,"  said  Baraja. 

Your  penetration  is  wonderful,"  returned  Oroche. 

"  It  is  but  natural,"  replied  Baraja,  with  charming 
good-humour;  "two  men  attract  more  attention  than 
one." 

"  Most  clearly."  ' 


"  Well,  since  you  share  my  ideas  so  perfectly-,  share 
also  my  advice." 

"  Good  !  I  never  have  a  half-confidence  in  a  friend." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  always  mistrust  him,"  said  Ba- 
raja. .  '  ■ 

•'Oh!"  cried  Oroche,  with  an  air  of  pretended  can- 
dour ;  "  you  know  I  am  always  too  inclined  to  be  trust- 
ing." 

"  I  think, then,"  continued  Baraja,  "that,  in  order  ta 
regain  the  camp  without  being  perceived,  we  ought  to 
take  different  routes." 

"You  speak  yvith  a  golden  tongue,  Senor  Baraja," 
said  Oroche. 

"  It  is  tho  influence  of  the  spot.  I  will  set  the  ex- 
ample." 

Stay,"  cried  Oroche  ;  "  where  shall  we  meet?" 

"At  the  fork  of  the  river.  Tho  one  who  arrives  first 
shall  await  the  other." 

"And  how  long  will  ho  await  his  friend?"  asked 
Oroche,  with  a  charming  naivete. 

"  That  will  depend  upon  his  own  impatience,  and 
the  affection  which  he  has  for  his  friend." 

"  The  devil !"  answered  Oroche.  "  In  case  I  arrived 
first,  and  in  case  a  rifle-ball,  or  some  other  mishap, 
were  to  prevent  your  joining  me,  I  should  wait  thero 
till  tho  day  of  judgment." 

"  This  excess  of  devotion  on  your  part  does  not  asto- 
nish me,"  replied  Baraja,  with  a  convinced  air;  "but 
I  shall  not  accept  it.  Even  friendship  has  its  limits. 
If  it  suits  you,  we  will  name  tho  time  of  waiting  ono 
hour,  after  which  " 

"  The  one  who  arrives  first  will  return  to  the  camp 
weeping  for  his  friend." 

Tho  two  scamps  theu  went  off  at  diverging  angles, 
and  were  soon  lost  to  ono  another  amid  tho  eternal 
mists  of  the  Cloudy  Mountains. 

When  Baraja  could  no  longer  see  the  treasure-seeker, 
he  stopped  to  reconnoitre;  but  it  was  not  in  order  to 
discover  the  road  to  the  fork  of  the  river. 

Wc  shall  surprise  no  one  by  saying  that  ho  had  as 
little  idea  of  returning  to  the  camp  as  of  delivering 
himself  up  to  the  hunters  from  whom  they  had  fled. 

Baraja  was  not  so  simple ;  ho  was  looking  for  a  con- 
venient spot  to  take  a  short  siesta,  leaving  Oroche  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  appointed  place. 

The  covetous  treasure-seeker  did  not,  however,  desiro 
to  go  too  far  away  ;  and  after  looking  round  him  for  a, 
few  moments,  his  eye  lit  upon  a  spot  whore  he  could  Ho 
concealed  beneath  the  shade  of  long,  dry  herbs. 

Baraja  dismounted  from  his  horse,  tied  him  with  a 
long  tether,  that  ho  might  havo  room  to  graze,  and 
then  taking  a  small  leathern  bag  which  was  suspended 
from  his  saddlc-bow,  ho  sat  down,  and  from  this  drew 
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Bomo  corn-cakes  and  a  bottle  of  water.  With  theso  ho 
made  a  frugal  meal. 

Then  lying  down  on  his  clonk,  h»endcavourcd  in  vain 
to  sleep.  Beneath  his  closed  eyelids  the  gold  of  tbo 
valley  sparkled  still—  itjnus  faiv.i  seemed  dancing  before 
him,  and  inviting  him  to  follow.  The  sudden  thought, 
too,  caused  him  to  tremble — "What  if  Oroche  were  only 
waiting  for  him  to  go  to  sleep,  in  order  to  surprise  and 
slay  him !" 

Baraja  rose,  and  glanced  attentively  round  ;  but  solU 
tude  and  silenco  reigned  everywhere,  and  the  wind  of 
the  desert  alone  murmured  a  plaintive  song. 

"  Bah!"  said  he,  as  belaid  dov.n  again;  "  Oroche  will 
wait  for  me  live  minutes,  then  he  will  ' 

Baraja  stopped. 

Tho  wind  brought  to  him  distinctly  the  neigh  of  a 
horse. 

"  Oh !  oli  !"  thought  he ;  "  Oroche  has  remained  among 
the  mountains,  for  fear  that  he  would  have  to  remain 
for  me  at  the  fork  of  the  river  till  the  last  judgment.''  , 

Baraja  then  rose,  leaped  into  his  saddle,  and  seized 
his  carbine. 

He  had  not  gone  many  steps  before  he  perceived  be- 
neath him  a  spectacle  as  alarming  as  unexpected. 

The  spot  where  be  had  arrived  was  a,  largo  bridge  of 
a  single  a.rcb,  cast  by  Nature  over  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  river. 

The  current,  after  plunging  beneath  this  bridge,  and 
disappearing  for  some  time  beneath  the  earth,  formed 
the  lake  near  the  Golden  Valley. 

A  cauoe,  manned  by  two  rowers,  followed  the  course 
of  the  water ;  and,  by  a  chance  lucky  to  the  adventurer, 
they  disappeared  benoath  the  natural  bridge  just  as  he 
caught  sight  of  them. 

Baraja  bad,  however,  the  time  to  notice  the  strange 
costume  of  the  unknown,  whom  he  was  destined  to  see 
at  no  distant  period  perforating  a  part  in  a  terrible 
drama. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  these  mountains — generally 
so  deserted — had  suddenly  become  the  rendezvous  of 
individuals  of  every  class  of  men  who  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  American  desert. 

Scnrcely  had  the  new-comers  disappeared,  when  a 
new  source  of  alarm  presented  itself  to  bis  eyes. 

In  tho  midst  of  the  mist  a  man,  rifle  in  baud,  ad- 
vanced towards  him  with  his  barrel  presented. 

This  man  was  at  once  recognisable. 

It  was  Oroche. 

Baraja  drew  back  to  avoid  the  shot  which  menaced 
him. 

Scarcely  had  ho  done  so  when  a  roar  of  laughter 
reached  him,  accompanied  with  these  words — 

"  By  St.  Mary !  Senor  Baraja,  you  seemed  at  a  dis- 
tance so  like  Cuchillo,  that  I  was  about  to  commit  an 
error  which  I  should  have  deplored  

"  Till  the  day  of  judgment,"  interrupted  Baraja, 
ironically. 

"  And  perhaps  afterwards.    But,  Senor  Baraja,  as  we 
are  in  a  friendly  country,  suppose  wo  disarm." 
"  Williugly,"  said  Baraja. 

Both  of  them  thought  it  absurd  to  risk  a  perilous  duel, 
in  a  case  where  a:i  ambush  would  be  far  more  effectual, 

Advancing,  therefore,  with  carbines  on  their  shoulder, 
they  were  soon  once  more  together. 

"  Who  the  devil  could  liavo  dreamt  of  you  being 
here?"  cried  Oroche. 

"  And  you  also !" 

"  The  mouutain  air  agrees  with  me,"  replied  the 
treasure-seeker,  impudently. 

"As  for  me,  a  sudden  headache  prevented  my  pur- 
suing ray  way.  I  am  very  subject  to  these  headaches," 
replied  Baraja. 

After  informing  Oroche  of  the  strange  meeting  he 
had  had,  the  adventurer  continued— 

"  Let  us  now,  sinco  our  interests  are  tho  same,  return 
to  the  camp  together.  It  is  better  for  us  to  be  united  ; 
and  by-and-bye  we  can  return  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  the  mountains." 

"  You  no  longer  have  a  headache?" 

"  No — it  was  only  caused  by  my  sorrow  at  having  to 
ouit  you." 

"Forward,  then." 

A  new  incident  again  delayed  the  advance  of  the  two 
adventurers. 

From  the  spot  where  they  stood,  a  narrow  path  wound 
along  the  recks.  By  following  this,  it  was  very  easy  to 
pass  uuperceived  the  tomb  in  tbo  pyramid. 

"  Let  us  follow  this  path,"  cried  Oroche.  "  Why 
should  we  hesitate  ?  Will  you  take  the  lead,  and  I  will 
follow  you  ':" 

"Thank  ve-i/'  sr.id  Bar.-p;  " I  am  far  too  polite  for 
tint-." 

'•'  Oil !  between  friends  there  should  not  bo  any  false 
delicacy." 

"My  horse  is  rather  timid,  Senor  Oroche,  and  my 
sight  is  not  over  good.  Will  you,  then,  oblige  me  by 
going  on  in  front,  since  there  is  oot  sufficient  room  for 
two  ?  Conic  now,  be  frank.  Ken  do  not  dream  of  our  re- 
turning to  the  camp  together,"  ho  added,  seeing  his 
Companion  did  not  move. 

-V  hher  you  nor  I  dream  of  it,  I  am  thinking." 

"  You  wish  mi'  at  the  devil,  in  fart,  geaov  Orncho." 

"And  you  would  send  mo  there,  SeiK.r  I'riraja." 

Bar  id  fixed  upon  his  companion  a  glance  of  irony. 

"  Do  not  deny  it,  Senor  Oroche,"  he  said ;  "you  wish 
mo  to  go  on  in  front,  in  order  that  you  mny  shoot  me 
from  behind," 


"  Oh !  What  has  put  such  an  idea  in  your  head  ?" 
"  By  my  faith  !  the  wish  I  have  to  get  rid  of  you." 
"  Your  frankness  excites  mine,"  lvplied  tho  treasure- 
seeker  with  the  long  locks.    "I  confess  I  did  allow 
this  remorseless  idea  to  creep  into  my  head.    But  1 
have  remembered  that  when  1  bad  killed  you,  I  should 
not  bo  strong  enough  to  give  battle  to  this  enraged 
Canadian,  and  I  renounced  the  notion." 
"  And  I  also." 

"  Let  us  throw  our  cards  on  tho  table,  then,''  con- 
tinued Oroche;  "  wo  will  not  return  to  the  camp,  but 
conceal  ourselves  among  these  mountains.  Some  op- 
portunity may  this  night  present  itself  of  disembarrass- 
ing ourselves  of  these  strangers  while  they  sleep.  As! 
for  Don  Stephen  and  Peter  Diaz,  we  have  but  too  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  premature  death  has  put  an  end 
to  their  career.  Therefore,  as  we  shall  be  only  two 
between  whom  to  divide  the  Golden  Valley,  we  shall  no 
longer  have  any  need  of  cutting  each  other's  throat. 
Bich  men,  as  we  shall  be,  should  rather  seek  to  prolong 
one  another's  lives.  As  an  earnest  of  my  sincerity,  I 
will  go  on  first." 

"  1  claim  that  honour,"  cried  Baraja.      I  .desire  you 
to  believe  in  my  repentance." 
"  I  am  eager  that  you  should  forget  ray  error/' 
The  two  vagabonds  waged  this  war  of  politeness  as 
strongly  as  if  they  bad  entirely  abandoned  their  project, 
instead  of  merely  deferring  it. 

After  all,  Oroche  went  on  ahead,  without  the  least 
mistrust,  without  even  turning  bis  head  once.  Judging 
his  companion  by  himself,  he  conceived  that  Baraja 
would  not  decide  upon  attempting  bis  assassination 
until  be  had  tried  all  means  of  making  him  an  instru- 
ment in  his  own  designs. 

The  road,  although  it  was  not  long  before  it  reached 
the  spot  where  the  cascade  precipitated  itself  from  the 
rocks  behind  the  Indian  sepulchre,  offered  a  thousand 
difficulties  to  the  advance  of  the  horses. 

Suddenly  Oroche  stopped — so  suddenly  that  JJaraja's 
horse  almost  fell  against  him. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  he,  in  a  low  voice  to 
Oroche,  as  he  saw  him  stauding  still  upon  his  horse, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  some  object  ahead. 
Oroche  made  a  sign  for  him  to  bo  silent. 
Baraja,  meanwhile,  had  no  need  to  ask  the  question 
a  second  time. 

Through  tho  grey  mist  appeared  dimly  the  figure  of  a 
man,  with  his  hair  dripping  with  water,  his  clothes 
stained  with  mud,  stretched  upon  bis  stomach,  and  oc- 
cupying the  wholo  of  the  path.  Was  it  a  white  or  a 
red  man  ?    Was  ho  living  or  dead  ? 

This  man,  whom  Oroche  could  not  recognise,  was 
Cuchillo. 

To  make  their  embarrassment  worse,  the  path  along 
which  they  had  to  pass  hnng  over  an  abyss  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  rose  a  precipitous  mass  of  rocks.  It 
was  quite  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  man  on  horseback 
to  turn. 

Oroche  hesitated  to  advance;  he  was  alarmed  and 
surprised  by  this  meeting  with  a  human  being,  in  a 
solitude  which  the  eagles  and  chamois  had  alone  made 
their  home. 

Ho  stood  still,  contemplating  with  uneasiness  this 
strange  apparition. 

At  length  tho  bead  of  tho  man  on  the  ground  was 
raised  above  the  precipice,  over  which  ho  had  been 
leaning;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

In  that  one  moment,  however,  Oroche  had  recognised 
him,  and  he  said  to  bis  companion,  without  turning — ■ 
"  It  is  Cuchillo." 

"  Cuchillo !"  repeated  Baraja,  in  astonishment ;  "  and 
what  the  devil  is  Lc  doing  there  rJ 
"  I  know  not." 

"  Fire  at  him,"  cried  Baraja ;  "  it  will  be  one  o:  those 
few  things  which  he  will  enjoy  without  thieving." 

'■'Yes,"  cried  Oroche,  "in  order  that  the  report  of 
my  rifle  may  inform  the  three  hunters  that  wo  are 
here!" 

He  forgot,  for  a  moment,  that  it  would  also  leave  him 
defenceless  in  the  power  of  his  friend. 

As  lie  spoke  the  mists  grew  denser,  and  Cuchillo  dis- 
appeared behind  a  mass  of  fog.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
two  travellers  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  another. 

It  became  dangerous,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  ad- 
vance without  exposing  themselves  to  the  chance  of 
rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf:  and  they  wished, 
moreover,  to  conceal  their  presence  from  Cuchillo. 

"  Do  not  advance  a  step  further-,  Senor  Oroche,"  said 
Baraja,  in  a  voice  which  could  only  be  heard  by  his 
friend.  "  Remember,  I  attach  an  enormous  value  to 
your  life." 

"I  will  assuredly  to^e  ail  care  of  myself.  Yen  wculd 
be  lonely,  my  friend,  in  tho.-o  frightful  solitudes." 

"  Your  generosity  touches  me  to  the  heart.  As  for 
myself,  do  not  any  longer  doubt  my  sincerity.  I  have 
merely,  you  see,  to  drive  my  horse  against  yours,  and  I 
should  be  completely  alone. ' 

Baraja  spoke  the  truth,  and  Oroche,  for  the  first  time 
glancing  at  the  abyss,  into  which  his  friend  could  burl 
him  without  risk  to  Liuiiclf,  felt  an  icy  chill  run  through 
his  body. 

"But,"  continued  Baraja,  "we  are  not  too  many  to 
fight  with  advantage  against  three  enemies." 

f  Union  is  strength/'  said  the  treasure-seeker  with 
the  long  lor:;:.,  emphatically;  for  bo  was  anxious  not 
to  allow  his  friend's  mind  to  dwell  any  length  cf  time 
upen  such  temptations. 


After  a  few  moments,  during  which  tho  roar  of  the 
cascade  and  tho  sight  of  the  deep  chasm  beneath  them 
gave  them  the  vertigo,  the  wist  cleared  away. 

"Ah!  thank  Heaven!"  cried  Oroche,"  breathing 
afresh,  "  that  villain  Cuchillo  has  disappeared." 

The  road  was  at  length  relieved  of  all  obstacles,  and 
Oroche  darted  quickly  ahead. 

The  fixed  attention  of  Cuchillo  to  one  particular  spot 
had  excited  in  no  small  degree  the  curiosity  of  the  two 
adventurers. 

The  road  had  now  widened  considerably,  and,  without 
a  word  having  been  exchanged,  Baraja  and  Orcche 
leaped  to  the  ground  at  the  same  moment. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  askeqKhc  latter. 
"  You  know  well,  by  my  faith  !  siucc  you  arc  going 
to  do  the  same,"  replied  Baraja.    "  I  want  to  see  what 
Cuchillo  was  so  intently  watching.    It  must  be  very  in- 
teresting, or  I  am  much  deceived." 
"  Take  care,  then  ;  these  rocks  are  devilish  slippery." 
"Fear  not;  but  don't  trouble  yourself  to  imitate  mo 
against  your  own  inclinations." 

So  saying,  Baraja  knelt  dov.n  so  as  to  take  his  position 
directly  over  the  gulf. 

Across  this  gulf  Nature  had  formed  a  kind  of  bridge, 
over  which  Orocho  led  his  horse,  and  laid  down  on  the 
other  side  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  his  companion,  to 
whom  the  spectacle  beneath  was  revealed  at  tbo  same 
moment  that  his  own  eyes  were  fixed  eagerly  upon  it. 

The  block  of  gold — sparkling  between  the  cascado 
and  the  rock — which  had  drawn  from  Cuchillo  that 
savage  cry  which  had  echoed  through  the  mountains, 
was  on  the  pcunt  of  causing  them  to  make  a  similar 
outcry;  but  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  their  feelings, 
•though  by  a  superhuman  effort. 

Baraja  was  the  first  to  recover  from  his  astonishment, 
for  his  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  that  each  moment 
tho  precious  metal  might  be  loosened  from  its  place, 
and  fall  into  fee  gulf  beneath. 

Orocho  rose  to  his  feet  a  few  minutes  after  his  friend, 
andthcy  stood  gazing  at  each  other  across  tho  cataract. 
"  Well,  what  have  you  seen ':"  said  Baraja. 
"  And  you  ?" 
"A  bottomless  gulf." 

"  But  ti  e  1  lock  of  gold  which  wo  havo  both  seen— 

what  of  thali-" 
"  What  arc  we  to  do  ?" 

"Join  our  lassos,  as  a  symbol  of  ovrr  alliance;  then 
let  one  of  us  glide  down  and  seize  the  treasuro,"  cried 
Baraja,  with  eye3  on  fire. 
"  So  that  we  may  both  bo  cngulphcd." 
"  No — no ;  one  of  us  only  will  go  down;  wc  will  cast 

lots  to  see  who  goes  down,  and  if  it  be  you  " 

"  If  it  is  I — you  will  let  me  fall  and  break  my  bones." 
Baraja  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

"  Yon  are  foolish,  my  dear  Oroche.  A  man  will  not 
allow  bis  friend  and  a  royal  treasure  to  bo  lost  at  tho 
same  moment.  The  friend  1  will  say  nothing  about ; 
but  tho  treasure  is  a  far  different  thing." 

"Alas!  my  dear  Baraja,"  responded  Oroche,  "you 
joke  at  the  most  serious  things — even  friendship." 

Baraja  now  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pack  oi  cards,  and, 
after  they  had  been  duly  shuffled,  the  lots  were  drawn. 

Tho  lot  foil  to  Oroche — the  privilege  of  choosing  who 
should  bo  the  one  to  fetch  the  gold;  and  imagining  that 
tho  desire  to  possess  the  treasure  would  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  stay  any  attempt  at  villany  on  the  part  of  hi3 
companion,  he  volunteered  to  make  the  attempt  him- 
self. 

The  two  adventurers  now  detached  from' their  saddle - 
bows  the  lassos  whi'  h  Mexican  horsemen  always  carry. 

Following  the  advice  of  Baraja,  the  two  cords  were 
knotted  together  so  as  to  bear  a  greater  weight  than 
that  of  a  man. 

Twisted  three  or  four  times  round  the  trunk  of  a 
young  oak  which  hung  over  the  rock,  the  rope  was  held 
by  Baraja,  while  Oroche,  having  fastened  it  round  his 
wai.-t,  descended  carefully  down  the  rocks. 

Amid  the  terrific  roar  of  the  abyss,  the  adventurer 
imagined  that  he  heard  subterranean  voices  calling  him 
to  them  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  his  avarice  sustained 
him,  a  vertigo  would  have  reized  him. 

In  about  two  minutes  bis  feet  rested  on  the  rock  in 
which  the  block  of  gold  was  imbedded,  and  in  another 
moment  lie  was  on  bis  knees.  Ho  could  caress  its 
rounded  proportions,  and  devour  with  his  eyes  the  object 
of  his  cupidity. 

In  his  ecstasy,  the  abyss  seemed  no  longer  to  roar; 
it  sane  sweetly  as  tbo  brooklets  through  the  meadows. 
'  The  gambusino  seized  the  block  between  Ins  fingers; 
it  resisted  all  bis  efforts.  He  pulled,  harder,  yet  still 
with,  caution,  for  a  single  false  movement  might  cause 
it  to  roll  iuto  the  (rtuf  !  k  low.  Oroche  scarcely  breathed, 
and  Baraja,  as  he  leaned  over  him,  partook  of  all  his 
anguish. 

The  echoes  of  the  abyss  repeated  at  length  two  cries — 
a  cry  of  triumph  from  Oroche,  and  the  rcspouso  of 
Baraja. 

The  mass  of  gold  glittered  in  the  arms  of  the  spoiler. 
"  Draw  me  up  quickly,  for  the  love  of  Heaven !"  cried 
Oroche,  in  a  trembling  voice.    "I  con  scarcely  carry 
litis  weight  of  virgin  geld.    Oh!  I  did  not  believe  it- 
was  so  heavy.'" 

Baraja  pulled  at  the  rope  with  convulsive  ardour,  then 
move  gently — then  he  ceased  altogether. 

The  bauuj  of  Orcche  could  not  yet  reach  tho  bank. 
"Come— come,  Baraja,  bo  quick!"  cried  Oroche j 
"  draw  me  up  \" 
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Bat  Baraja  remained  motionless. 

A  devilish  thought  began  to  be  born  in  his  spirit. 

"Give  me  that  block  of  gold,"  said  he;  '"it  paralyses 
your  efbrts,  and  I  am  at  the  end  of  mine." 

"  No — no !  a  thousand  times  no  !"  cried  Oroehe,  press- 
ing- bis  treasure  in  his  p.ras.  "*l  would  rather  give 
yoa  my  soul.    Yon  would  leave  me  then." 

"  Who  says  I  will  not  leave  yen  now  '•'  said  Baraja. 

■  Yoar  interest,"  replied  the  gambusino,  whose  voice 
trembled. 

•  Gire  me  that  gold,  or  I  will  abandon  yoa  to  the 
grif." 

Oroch?  trembled  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bor.es. 

At  the  sight  of  the  livid  visage  of  Baraja,  the  wretch 
cursed  his  foolish  confidence. 

Ho  tried  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  himself,  but  the 
weight  bore  him  down.  He  remained  as  immovable  as 
the  man  who  held  his  life  in  his  hands. 

"  I  desire  that  gold— do  you  hear?"'  repeated  Baraja, 
"  cr  I  will  cut  the  rope." 

So  saving,  he  drew  his  dagger. 

"I  will  rather  die,"  cried  Oroche.  "I  will  let  the 
gulf  entomb  me  sooner  khan  give  up  this  gold  !" 

words,  he  began  drawing  his  knife  across 


the  rope. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


THE    TWO    MEDIA  X  AS. 

Petee  Diaz  speedily  roused  himself  from  the  deep  de- 
pression and  astonishment  which  had  for  a  moment 
overpowered  him. 

"  According  to  the  rales  of  war,  I  am  your  prisoner," 
sail  he,"  raising  his  head ;  "  and  I  am  anxious  to  know 
your  decision  concerning  me." 

"  Yon  are  free,  Diaz,"  replied  Fabian — "  free  uncon- 
ditionally." 

"Xot  ao — not  so!"  said  tho  Canadian,  qrickly  in- 
terrupting him.  "  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  impose  a 
rigorous  condition  on  your  liberty." 

"  What  is  it  '<"  asked  the  adventurer. 

"  Yon  have  now,  in  common  with  us,"  replied  Bois- 
Rose,  u  become  possessed  of  a  secret  which  we  have 
long  since  known.  I  have  my  reasons  for  wishing  that 
the  knowledge  of  tlu3  secret  should  expire  with  those  | 
whose  evil  destiny  makes  them  acquainted  with  it. 
Yon  only,"  added  the  C  inadian,  "  will  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  because  a  brave  man  like  yourself  should 
be  a  slave  to  his  word.  I  demand,  then,  beforo  restor- 
ing yon  to  liberty,  a  promise,  upon  your  honour,  never 
to  reveal  to  human  being  tho  existenco  of  tho  Golden 
Valley." 

,;  I  never  indulged  any  hope,  in  semiring  thi3  trea- 
sure," replied  the  noble  adventurer,  in  r.  melancholy 
t.  ue,  "  beyond  that  of  the  freedom  and  aggrandisement 
cf  my  country.  The  sad  fate  which  threatens  the  man 
to  whom  I  looked  for  the  realisation  of  my  hopes, 
proves  to  me  that  in  both  places  I  have  entertained  a 
c  .liiiive  dream.  Even  should  all  tho  riches  of  tho 
Gulden  Valley  remain  f. jt  ever  buried  in  these  deserts, 
what  would  it  av;:il  mo  now  ?  I  swear,  then — and  you 
way  rely  upon  ray  honour — that  I  shall  never  reveal  its 
exigence  to  a  living  soul.'  I  shall  try  to  forget  that  I 
have  ever  for  an  instant  beheld  it." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Bois-Roje;  "yoa  are  now  free  to 
depart." 

a  Not  yet,  with  your  permission,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner. In  all  that  has  taken  place  there  13  a  mystery 
which  I  do  not  seek  to  penetrate,  but  " 

"  By  my  feitb  !  it  is  very  simple,"  answered  Pcpc. 
**  This  young  man  "  said  ii",  poin1  in:,'  to  Fabian. 

**  %A  ye*.  Pep*?,"  ret.li  ;d  lie  utter,  sole:. mly,  linking 
•  sign  to  the  hunter  to  postpone  hi}  explanations.  "  rn 
the  court  of  justice  which  ij  about  tone  convened,  in 
the  preacacc  of  the  Supreme  Judge  (Fabian  pointed  to 
Heaven),  by  the  accusation,  ti 3  well  a.;  the  defence,  all 
will  become  clear  to  Diiz,  if  be  will  remain  a  short 
time  with  us.  In  the  desert  time  is  precio'i",  and  we 
must  prepare  ourselves,  l.y  meditation  and  silence,  for 
th«  terrible  deed  which  wo  aro  now  compelled  to 
accomplish." 

"  I  am  most  anriou*  to  obtain  permission  to  stay.  I 
know  if  this  man  bo  innocent  or  guilty ;  but  I 
w  that  he  is  the  chief  whom  I  have  freely  choson, 
vill  remain  with  him  to  tho  last,  ready  to  defend 
•inst  you  at  the  cost  of  my  own  life,  if  lie  is  in- 
—ready  to  bow  before  tho  sentence  which  con- 


ian.  "Yon  shrill  hear  and 


r'V/'i 


continued  Di-iz,  eidJy. 
bound  like  the  meanest 

Fabian ;  "  but  do  not 

he  ren'cancc  which  a 
a  murderer.  Require 
not  attempt  to  escape* 

0  mtii  not  do  so,"  said 

a&ei  toward  i  Don  ftto- 


p  • ... 
tboua 


0  Fa  hi  m,  oppressed  by  sad  and  anxioiyi 
hi.nseif  fit  somo  distance,  and  .ippearej] 

iiy  hi*  he*'!,  and  for  »**rhib  stood,  M  |  him 


if  attentively  observing  tho  mists  as  they  floated  above 
the  crests  of  the  mountains. 

Bois-Ilose  reclined  in  his  usual  attitude  of  repose, 
while  his  eyes,  expressive  of  deep  anxiety,  were  centred 
upon  the  young  man,  and  his  noble  physiognomy  seemed 
to  reflect  tho  clouds  which  gathered  open  the  brow  of 
his  beloved  iirctcijS. 

Meanwhile  Diaz  had  rejoined  the  prostrate  captive. 

Who  can  guess  hew  many  conflicting  thoughts 
crowded  upon  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  nobleman  as  he 
lay  upon  the  ground !  His  expression  retained  as  much 
pride  as  when,  in  his  more  prosperous  days,  he  had  ima- 
gined tho  possibility  of  conquering  and  bestowing  a 
throne  upon  the  deposed  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
At  the  sight  of  Diaz,  who  he  believed  had  abandoned 
his  cause,  a  cloud  of  deep  melancholy  passed  over  his 
countenance. 

':  Do  you  come  as  an  enemy  or  as  a  friend,  Diaz  ?" 
said  he.  "  Are  you  one  of  those  who  take  a  secret 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  humiliation  of  the  man 
whom,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  you,  like  others, 
would  have  flattered  ?" 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  flatter  only  the  fallen,"  re- 
plied Diaz ;  "  and  who  are  not  offended  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  speech  which  is  dictated  by  great  misfortune." 

As  lie  uttered  these  words,  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  dejection  of  his  manner,  Diaz  hastened  to  remove 
the  cords  with  which  the  captive's  arms  were  bound. 

"I  have  given  my  word  that  you  will  not  endeavour 
to  escape  the  fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  awaits 
you  at  the  hands  of  these  men,  into  whose  power  we 
have  fallen  by  an  unlucky  chance.  I  believe  you  havo 
not  even  thought  of  flight." 

"And  you  are  right,  Diaz,"  replied  Don  Stephen; 
"hut  can  yon  guess  what  fate  these  fellows  have  re- 
served former" 

"They  talk  of  a  murder  to  be  avenged,  of  an  accu- 
sation, and  a  judgment." 

"A  judgment!"  replied  Antonio,  with  a  haughty  and 
bitter  smile;  "they  may  assassinate,  but  they  shall 
never  judge  me." 

"  In  the  former  case,  I  shall  die  with  you,"  said  Diaz, 
simply;  "  in  the  latter— bnt  of  what  use  is  it  to  speak 
of  that  which  cannot  be?  Yon  aro  innocent  of  the 
crime  of  which  they  accuse  you?" 

"  1  have  a  presentiment  of  the  fate  which  awaits  me," 
returned  Don  Stephen,  without  answering  tho  adven- 
turer's interrogation.  "A  faithful  subject  will  bo  lost 
to  his  king,  Don  Carlos  tho  First.  But  you  will  carry 
on  my  work.  You  will  restore  tho  prosperity  of  So- 
nora.  You  will  return  to  the  Senator  Tragadnros ;  ho 
knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  you  will  support  him." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Diaz,  sadly,  "  such  a  work  cannot  be 
attempted  but  by  you.  In  your  hands  I  might  have 
proved  a  powerf  ul  instrument ;  without  you  I  shall  sink 
info  insignificant  obscurity'.  The  hope  of  my  country 
expires  with  yon." 

During  this  interval,  Fabian  and  Bois-Roso  had 
quitted  the  spot  where  the  preceding  scenes  had  so 
rapidly  taken  place.  They  had  reached  the  base  of  the 
pyramid.  It  was  there  (hat  the  solemn  assizes  were  to 
be  held,  in  which  Fabian  and  tho  Duke  of  Armada 
were  abont  to  act  the  parts  of  judge  and  criminal. 

Pope  made  a  sign  to  Diaz— Don  Stephen  saw  and  un- 
derstood  it. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  havo  remained  a  prisoner," 
said  Diaz  ;  "  you  must  meet  your  fate — the  conquered 
must  obey  the  conqueror.    Come !" 

As  Diaz  ceased  speaking,  tho  Spanish  nobleman, 
armed  with  the  prido  which  never  deserted  him,  ap- 
proached the  pyramid  with  a  firm  step.  Pope  had  re- 
joiued  his  companions. 

Don  Stephen's  looks,  a3  ho  advanced,  displayed  a 
dauntless  composure,  equally  removed  from  bravado  or 
weakness,  which  won  a  glance  of  admiration  from  his 
three  enemies,  all  of  them  excellent  judges  of  courage. 

Fabian  rose,  and  stepped  forward  to  meet  his  noble 
prisoner.  A  few  paces  behind,  Diaz  also  advanced — 
his  head  bowed  low,  and  his  mind  oppressed  by  gloomy 
thoughts.  Everything  in  the  manner  of  the  conqueror 
convinced  him  that,  011  this  occasion,  right  would  be  on 
the  side  of  power. 

"My  Lord  of  Mediana"  paid  Fabian,  as,  with  head 
uncovered,  ho  paused  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  the 
n  ible  Spaniard,  who  had  approached  him;  "you  per- 
ceive that  I  recognise  yon,  and  you  also  know  who  I 
am." 

The  Duke  of  Armada  remained  upright  and  motion- 
les",  without  responding  to  his  nephew's  courtesy. 

"  I  om  entitled  to  keep  my  he.:d  covered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  Spain.  I  shall  1130  that  privilege 
with  von,"  ho  replied.  "  Also  I  claim  the  right  of  re- 
mafnipg  silent  when  I  thin':  proper,  and  shall  now  ex- 
ercise that  right,  if  it  please  you  P" 

Notwithstanding  this  haughty  reply,  tho  younger  son 
of  the  Medi mas  could  not  but  remember  how  he,  a. 
trembling  and  weeping  child,  had,  twenty  years  before, 
in  the  castle  of  F.lanchovi,  quailed  beneath  tho  glance 
of  the  man  whom  ho  now  presumed  to  judge. 

The  timid  eigh  t  heel  now  become  the  eagle,  which, 
in  its  turn,  held  t  he  prey  in  its  powerful  talona. 

The  Llances  of  Hie  (Two  Meafanaa  crossed  liko  two 
sword  i,  nnd  \)im  contemplated  with  mingled  HKtonialj- 
r.ie.it,  and  respect  the  adopted  son  of  the  ^aiiibtfsinp 
Arfll.in-.-,  -ii-ld.  i,l y  tiv.ir  formed  and  raised  above  U\o 
tvhcrfi  of  life  in  which  he  had  formerly  known 


The  adventurer  awaited  the  solution  of  this  enigma. 
Fabian  armed  himself  with  a  pride  which  equalled  that 
of  tho  Duke  of  Armada. 

"  As  you  will,:'  said  he  ;  "  yet  it  might  bo  prudent  to 
remember  that  here  the  right  claimed  by  power  is  not 
an  empty  boast." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Don  Antonio,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  resignation,  trembled  with  (rage 
an.d  despair  at  the  total  failure  of  his  hopes.  "  I  ought 
not  to  forget  that  you  arc  doubtless  inclined  to  profit 
by  this  right.  I  shall  answer  your  question,  then,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  aware  of  but  one  fact  concerning 
you,  which  is,  that  some  demon  has  inspired  you  conti- 
nually to  cast  some  impediment  in  the'  way  of  tho  ob- 
ject 1  pursue.    1  knew  " 

Here  rage  stifled  his  utterance. 

Tho  impetuous  young  man  listened  with  a  changing 
countenance  to  the  words  uttered  by  tho  assassin  of  his 
mother,  and  whom  he  even  now  suspected  was  the  mur- 
derer of  his  adopted  father. 

Truly  it  was  the  heroism  of  moderation,  at  which  those 
who  do  not  know  the  slight  value  attached  to  human 
life  in  these  deserts  caunot  be  sufficiently  astonished, 
for  here  law  cannot  touch  the  offender;  but  the  short 
space  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  Fabian  joined 
Bois-Rose  was  sufficient,  under  tho  gentle  influence  of 
the  old  hunter,  to  calm  his  feelings  immeasurably. 

He  was  no  longer  the  young  man  whose  fiery  passions 
were  the  instruments  of  a  vengeance  to  which  he  yielded 
blindly.  He  had  learned  that  power  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  justice,  and  may  often  be  combined  with 
mercy.  ,i  U  t .  , 

This  was  the  secret  of  a  moderation  hitherto  so  opposed 
to  his  temperament.  It  was  not,  however,  difficult  to 
trace  in  the  changing  expression  of  his  countenance 
the  efforts  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  to  impose  a 
restraint  upon  his  anger. 

On  his  side,  the  Spanish  noble  concealed  his  passion 
under  the  mask  of  sileuco. 

"So,  then,"  resumed  Fabian,  "you  know  nothing 
more  of  mo  ?  You  are  not  acquainted  cither  with  my 
name  or  rauk  ?  I  am  nothing  more  to  you  than  what  I 
seem  ?" 

"Au  assassin,  perhaps,"  replied  Mediana,  turning 
his  back  to  Fabian,  to  show  that  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
ply to  his  question. 

During  the  dialogue  which  had  taken  placo  between 
theso  two  men  of  tho  same  blood,  and  of  equally  un- 
conquerable nature,  the  wood-rangers  had  remained  at 
some  distance. 

"Approach,"  said  Fabian  to  the  ex-carbineer,  'and 
suv,"  added  he,  with  forced  calmness,  i:  what  you  know 
of  me  to  this  man,  whose  lips  have  dared  to  apply  to 
me  a  name  which  ho  only  deserves." 

If  any  doubt  could  still  havo  remained  upon  Don 
Stephen's  mind  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  thoso 
into  whoso  hands  he  had  fallen,  that  doubt  must  have 
disappeared  when  ho  beheld  tho  gloomy  air  with  which 
Pope  came  forward  in  obedience  to  Fabian's  command. 

"  By  my  faith  1"  exclaimed  tho  ex-coastguard,  in  a 
tone  which  he  tried  in  vaiu  to  render  agreeable;  "it 
was  certainly  worth  while  to  send  mo  to  catch  fish  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
my  journey  I  might,  three  thousand  leagues  from  Spain, 
fullin  with  the  nephew  whoso  mother  you  murdered. 
I  don't  know  whether  Don  Fabian  do  Mediana  is  in- 
clined to  pardon  you ;  but  for  my  part,"  he  added, 
striking  the  ground  with  tho  butt-end  of  his  rifle, .  I 
have  sworn  that  I  will  not  do  so." 

Fabian  directed  a  haughty  glance  at  Pope,  as  though 
to  command  his  submission.  Then  addressing  himself 
to  the  Spaniard — 

"My  Lord  of  Mediana,;  you  aro  not  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  assassins,  but  of  judges,  and  Pepe  will  not  for- 
got it."  ;  a 

"Before  judges!"  cried  Don  Antonio.  *fMj*  pecr3 
alono  possess  tho  right  of  judging  me,  and  I  do  not 
recognise  as  such  a  makfactor  escaped  from  gaol,  and 
a  beggarly  usurper,  who  has  assumed  a  title  to  which 
ho  has  no  right.  1  do  not  acknowledge  here  any  other 
Mediana  than  myself,  and  have,  therefore,  no  reply  to 
wake."  . 

('  Nevertheless,  I  must  constitute  myself  your  judge, 
said  Fabian;  "yet,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  an  impartial 
oue,  sinco  I  tako  as  a  witness  that  Heaven  whoso  sun 
shines  upon  us,  when  I  swear  that  I  no  longer  enter- 
tain any  feelings  of  hatred  or  animosity  against  you." 

There  was  Bd  much  truth  in  the  manner  in  which 
Fabian  pronounced  these  words,  that,  for  an  instant, 
Don  Si  ephen's  countenance  lost  its  expression  of  gloomy 
deflsmoei  and  was  even  lit  up  by  El  ray  of  hope  ;  for  tho 
Duke  of  Armada  recollected  that  he  stood  f.>ce  to  «ice 
with'  the  heir  for  whom  jii  his  pride  he  had  once 

mourned.  1   '■■  >  i  '■■      ,      ,,  ,  ,      ,  , 

1 1  was,  therefore,  in  a,  less  severe  tone  that  lie  asked— 
"  Of  what  crime  am  J.  then  accused  ?■' 
'■  sTbU  aro  about  to  hear,"  replied  Fabian. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

LYNCH  LAW. 

It  w.-'S  bcibra  a  tribunal  without,  appeal,  and  in  the 
lu-csence  ,A  t-fe'f-constitutcd  judge.-,  (hat  D"U  Antonio 
de  Mediiui.1.  was  :ib.mt  to  appear.  A  court  assembled 
in  a  eitv,  with  all  its  imppsinfl  adjunct:',  could  not  have 
surpassed  in  solemnity  tne  oetize;  which  atthi:  mouHUt 
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were  convoked  in  the  desort,  whoro  three  men  repre- 
sented human  justice  armed  with  all  its  terrors. 

Wo  havo  described  the  singular  and  fantastic  aspoct 
presented  by  tho  spot  in  which  this  scene  was  to  be 
enacted.  In  truth,  the  sombre  mountains  veiled  in 
mi^t,  tho  mysterious  subterranean  sounds,  the  long 
tufts  of  human  hair  agitated  by  every  breath  of  wind, 
the  skeleton  of  the  Indian  horse  exposed  to  view,  all 
combined  to  endue  the  r^laco  with  a  strange  unearthly 
appearance  in  the  eyes  ot  the  prisoner,  so  tha  t  he  almost 
believed  himself  to  be  under  tho  influence  of  some  hor- 
rible dream. 

One  might  havo  imagined  himself  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  tho  Middle  Ages,  in  the  midst  of  some 
secret  society,  whore,  previous  to  the  admission  of  tho 
candidato,  were  displayed  all  the  terrors  of  the  earth, 
as  a  means  of  proving  his  courage. 

All  this,  however,  was  here  a  fearful  reality. 

Fabian  pointed  out  to  the  Duko  of  Armada  one  of 
the  flat  stones,  resembling  tombstones,  which  were 
strewn  over  the  plain,  and  seated  himself  upon  another, 
so  as  to  form  with  tho  Canadian  and  his  companion  a 
triangle,  in  which  he  occupied  the  most  elevated  posi- 
tion. 

"  It  is  not  becoming  for  the  criminal  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges, '  said  tho  Spanish  noble,  with  a 
bitter  smile;  "I  shall,  therefore,  remain  standing." 

Fabian  made  no  reply. 

Ho  waited  until  Diaz,  the  disinterested  witness  in 
this  court  of  justice,  had  chosen  a  convenient  place. 

Tho  adventurer  remained  at  some  distance  from  tho 
actors  in  the  scene,  yet  sufficiently  near  to  see  and  hear 
nil  that  passed. 

Fabian  began — 

"  You  are  about  to  be  told,"  he  said,  "  of  what  crime 
you  are  accused.  You  are  to  look  upon  me  as  tho  judge 
who  presides  at  your  trial,  and  who  will  either  condemn 
or  acquit  you." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  paused  to  reflect. 

"  It  will  first  be  necessai-y  to  establish  the  identity  of 
tho  criminal.  Are  you,  in  truth,  that  Don  Antonio 
whom  men  here  call  the  Count  of  Mediana?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  in  a  firm  voice. 

"  Who  are  you,  then  ?"  inquired  Fabian,  in  a  mingled 
tone  of  astonishment  and  regret,  for  he  repudiated  tho 
idea  that  a  Mediana  would  have  recourse  to  a  cowardly 
subterfuge. 

"  I  was  the  Count  of  Mediana,"  replied  the  prisoner, 
with  a  haughty  smile,  "until  by  my  sword  I  acquired 
other  titles.  At  present  I  am  known  in  Spain  as  the 
Duko  of  Armada.  It  is  the  name  I  shall  transmit  to 
the  descendant  of  my  line  whom  I  may  choose  as  my 
adopted  son." 

The  latter  phrase,  incidentally  spoken  by  the  prisoner, 
proved  in  the  sequel  his  sole  means  of  defence. 

"  Eight,"  said  Fabian.  "  The  Duke  of  Armada  shall 
hear  of  what  crimo  Don  Antonio  do  Mediana  is  accused. 
Speak,  Bois-Rose !  Tell  us  what  you  know,  and  nothing 
more." 

The  rough  and  energetic  countenance  of  the  gigantic 
descendant  of  the  Norman  race,  as  he  stood  motionless 
beside  them,  his  carbine  supported  on  his  broad  shoul- 
der, was  expressive  of  such  calm  integrity,  that  his  ap- 
pearance alone  banished  all  idea  of  perjury.  Bois-Rose 
drew  himself  up,  slowly  removed  his  fur  cap,  and,  in 
doing  so,  discovered  his  fine  open  brow  to  the  gaze  of 
all. 

"  I  will  only  speak  of  what  I  know,"  said  he. 

"  On  a  foggy  night,  in  the  month  of  November,  1808, 
I  was  a  sailor  on  board  a  French  smuggling  vessel, 
called  the  Albatros. 

"  We  had  landed,  according  to  a  plan  formed  with 
the  captain  of  tho  carbineers  of  Elanchovi,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  I  will  not  relate  to  you," 
— and  here  Pepe  could  not  repress  a  smile — "  how  we 
were  fired  upon  and  repulsed  from  the  shore  where  we 
had  landed  as  friends.  It  is  sufficient  for  you  to  know 
that  when  we  again  reached  onr  vessel,  I  was  attracted 
by  the  screams  of  a  child,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

"  These  cries  proceeded  from  a  boat  which  had  been 
abandoned. 

"  I  pushed  out  towards  it,  at  tho  risk  of  my  own  life, 
since  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  our  ship. 

"  In  this  boat  I  found  a  lady  murdered,  aud  lying  in 
her  blood.  She  was  quite  dead,  and  close  to  her  was  a 
little  child,  who  appeared  to  bo  dying. 

"  I  picked  up  the  child — that  child  is  now  the  man 
before  us — his  name  is  Fabian  ! 

"I  took  the  child  with  me,  and  left  the  murdered 
body  in  tho  boat.  I  do  not  know  who  committed  the 
crime,  and  have  nothing  further  to  say." 

As  ho  finished  speaking,  Bois-Ro;e  again  covered  his 
head,  and  seated  himself  in  silence. 

A  mournful  silence  followed  this  declaration. 

Fabian  lowered  his  flashing  eyes  for  an  instant  to 
the  ground,  then  raised  them,  calm  and  cold,  to  the  face 
of  the  ex-carbineer,  whose  turn  had  now  come  to  speak. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


One  pound  of  gold  may  be  drawn  into  a  wire  that 
would  extend  round  the  globe.  So  one  good  may  be 
felt  through  all  time,  though  done  in  the  flush  ot  youth  ; 
it  may  gild  the  last  hours  of  a  long  life,  and  form  the 
brightest  spot  in  it. 


A  MORNING  SERENADE. 

•Ths  moment  of  morn  is  approaching, 
Though  the  skies  yet  aro  strewn  with  stars, 

And  daylight,  on  darkness  encroaching, 
Has  streaked  it  with  silvery  scars. 

The  moon  in  tho  morn's  mist  is  melting, 

While  uprising  in  glittering  links, 
Golden  beams  the  puro  heavens  are  beltiug, 

As  downward  each  dark  shadow  sinks. 

Like  the  sweet  maiden-rose  softly  blushing, 

Morn  tmfoldcth  her  petals  of  white, 
And,  under  her  creamy  snows  flushing, 

Shows,  trembling,  a  rosc-tintod  light. 

Come  down  to  the  banks  of  this  river, 
Where  t  he  breezes  rna3'hear  thy  glad  songs, 

While  the  lilies  will  listening  quiver, 
As  each  echo  the  cadenco  prolongs. 

Come  down  through  the  flow'ry  arcade,  love, 
'Neath  the  swaying  laburnam  trees — 

Come  down  through  the  flow'r-scented  glado,  love, 
Freshly  fanu'd  by  the  sweet  morning  breeze. 

How  the  white  guelder  rose  then  will  pelt  thee 

With  its  clusters  of  perfumed  snow, 
And  the  eglantine,  burning  to  belt  thee, 

Its  blossoms  around  thee  will  throw. 

Oh  !  come  forth,  and  make  day's  beginning; 

The  aspen  for  thee  sighs  and  sings, 
While  the  blue-bells  are  all  softly  ringing, 

And  tho  fragrant  earth  gives  welcomings. 

My  heart  quickly  panteth  with  hope,  lovo, 

Aud  flutters  with  'wildering  heat ; 
For  I  hear  on  the  green  grassy  slope,  love, 

The  sound  of  thy  feathery  feet. 

Daltox  Stone. 


A  BEEF- STEAK-HOW  TO  CHOOSE  IT  AND 
COOK  IT. 

i!Y  AN  OLD  HAND. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  kindles  the  imagination  of 
a  sensible  man  than  tho  consideration  of  a  boef-steak. 
How  vividly  you  fancy  tho  fragrant  vapour,  tho  fine 
amber-coloured  fat,  the  rich  dark-brown  meat,  the 
clear,  delicious,  hot  gravy  Ye  gods!  if,  beneath  the 
glorious  heavens,  there  be  one  wreteh  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  a  beet-steak,  so  soften  and  enlighten  him, 
that,  by  the  study  of  this  my  eloquent  essay,  he  may 
become  a  convert,  and  enter  into  the  community  of  the 
blest! 

By  tho  term  beef-steak,  I  mean,  of  course,  rump- 
steak.  Bo  not  entrapped,  O  unwary  amateur,  by  the 
seductive  blandishments  of  the  butcher  who  may  assure 
you  that  he  can.  cut  a  tender  slice  from  any  other  part. 
Treat  his  foolish  harangue  with  tho  utmost  contempt. 
Do  not  listen  to  it;  turn  another  way;  hum  over  "Di 
tanti  palpi ti ;"  count  a  hundred;  do  anything  but  allow 
yourself  to  be  deceived  in  an  affair  of  this  description : 
and  then,  when  the  false  butcher  is  out  of  breath,  turn 
coolly  round  and  desire  him  to  cut  you  two  pounds 
from  the  rump.  Stand  by  yourself,  and  see  them  cut 
thick,  and  then  let  the  boy  walk  before  you  to  your 
lodgings,  bearing  in  his  tray  the  glorious  prize. 

And  now  comes  another  trial,  in  which,  if  you  show 
the  least  blundering  ignorance,  all  your  previous  ma- 
noeuvring with  the  butcher  will  be  utterly  thrown 
away. 

This  is  presented  in  the  shape  of  your  landlady,  who, 
ten  to  one,  will  want  you  to  let  her  cook  the  steak — 
will  say  that  Mary  will  do  it  in  five  minutes,  and 
welcome — will  talk  about  tho  mess  you  will  make  all 
over  the  stove,  &c.  Treat  her  as  you  have  treated  the 
butcher,  with  contempt.  It  is  a  hard  and  stern  ne- 
cessity, but  it  must  be  done  if  you  wish  to  obtain  the 
end  of  your  desires,  namely,  a  good  boef-steak  well 
cooked.  Procure  from  your  landlady  a  gridiron,  and 
walk  at  once  into  your  own  room. 

A  question  here  occurs,  which  induces  our  subject  to 
branch  out  into  two  great  divisions,  each  of  which  in- 
cludes many  worthy  and  undoubted  beef-steak  lovers. 
This  is,  whether  it  shall  be  underdone  or  well-done.  I 
prefer  it  rather  well-done,  but  retaining  all  the  gravy ; 
and  this  being,  I  think,  a  very  general  feeling,  I  shall 
suppose  the  student  to  embrace  it. 

Well,  then,  the  steak  is  on  the  gridiron,  your  table 
is  near  the  fire,  covered  with  a  nice  clean  cloth,  and 
with  the  usual  conveniences ;  you  are  standing  near 
the  meat,  with  the  intention  of  turning  it — and  how 
would  you  turn  it  ?  For  the  love  of  heaven !  not  with 
a  fork,  to  let  out  all  the  beautiful  gravy !  Don't  let 
the  want  of  tongs  be  any  excuse — turn  it  with  the /re- 
tongs,  with  two  knives,  or  with  your  fingers,  but  not 
with  a  fork,  unless  you  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  pierce 
the  heart  of  any  true  beef-steak  lover  who  may  witness 
your  insane  act. 

Now  it  is  done  !  OIF  with  it  into  the  plato!  There, 
sit  down  !  What  are  you  letting  the  steak  cool  for  r 
What  a  deluge  of  gravy  when  the  knife  cleaves  it 
asunder !    Is  not  this  a  reward  for  all  your  trouble  ? 

And  yet,  alas !  I  fear  written  instructions  can  be  of 
little  avail ;  one  lesson  given  by  an  initiated  beef-steak 
lovor  at  the  side  of  a  gridiron,  would  do  more  than 
twenty  pages  of  dry  advice.  Still,  if  I  have  awaked  in 
any  breast  a  desire  toknowto  the  full  extent  the  delights 
of  a  beef-steak,  I  am  more  than  satisfied. 


THE  JESTER. 

Woman  sews,  and  man  reaps  the  advantage  of  it. 

The  Life  or  a  Swell. — All's  well  if  a  swell  ends  a 
swell  as  well  as  he  began. 

A  Maine  editor,  says,  that  a  pumpkin  in  that  State 
grew  so  large,  that  eight  men  could  stand  round  r. 
This  is  like  the  man  who  saw  a  flock  of  blackbirds  so 
low,  that  he  could  shake  a  stick  at  them. 

How  to  Keep  One's  Birthday.— If  you  arc  married, 
keep  it  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  your  family ;  if  you  aro 
not  married,  why  then  keep  it  to  yourself,  for  who  cares 
aboui  tho  birthday  of  a  stupid,  selfish  old  bachelor  ? — 
Punch. 

Dreams. — If  you  dream  you  are  somebody  else,  it  is 
clear  you  are  beside  yourself;  and  if  you  dream  you  are 
a  donkey,  playing  with  your  cars,  it  is  a  sure  sign  you 
have  recovered  your  senses  and  are  wide  awake,  playing 
with  your  own  whiskers. 

A  steward  wrote  to  a  bookseller  in  London  for  some 
books  to  fit  up  his  master's  library  in  tho  following 
terms : — "  In  the  first  place,  I  want  six  feet  of  theology, 
the  same  quantity  of  metaphysics,  and  near  a  yard  of 
old  civil  law  in  folio." 

"Going,  going,  just  a-going!"  cried  out  an  auc- 
tioneer. "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  a  passer-by. 
"  Well,"  replied  the  knight  of  the  hammer,  "  I'm  going 
up  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  tell  the  managers  one 
of  their  baboons  is  loose." 

A  Canadian  paper  tells  us  how  one  Miss  Philbrick 
set  a  trap  for  a  bear,  and  how  the  bear  bodily  carried 
the  trap  away.  W e  have  heard  of  cases  of  worse  for- 
tune, in  which  a  lady,  in  her  idleness,  not  only  set  a 
trap  for  a  beast,  but  absolutely  caught  him. 

Conclusive. — "  Sambo,  whar  you  get  dat  watch  you 
wear  to  meeting  last  Sunday  ?  — "How  you  know  1 
hah  a  watch  ?" — "Bekase  I  seed  de  chain  hang  out  oh 
do  pocket  in  front." — "Go  'way,  nigger!  'Spose  you 
see  a  halter  round  my  neck,  you  think  dar  is  horse  inside 
of  me  ?" 

A  man  praising  porter,  said  it  was  so  excellent  a 
beverage  that,  though  taken  in  great  quantities,  it 
always  made  him  fat.  "  I  have  seen  the  time,"  said 
another,  "  when  it  made  you  lean." — "  When  ?  I  should 
like  to  know,"  said  the  eulogist. — "  Why,  no  longer 
since  than  last  night — against  a  wall." 

A  stuttering  Cockney  was  asked  the  way  to  West- 
minster. With  great  politeness  he  strove  to  say  that  it 
was  right  a-head,  but  in  vain  ;  the  moro  he  tried  tho 
more  he  couldn't.  At  last,  red  in  the  face,  and  furious 
with  unavailing  exertion,  he  burst  forth  with,  "  Gug- 
gug-go-'lontj,  darn  ye !  You'll  gig-gi-git  there  afore  I 
can  tell  ye. 

Stormy. — A  gentleman  talking  to  another  on  the 
subieet  of  marriage,  made  the  following  observation: — 
"  I  first  saw  my  wife  in  a  storm ;  carried  her  to  a  ball 
in  a  storm ;  courted  her  in  a  storm  ;  was  published  to 
her  in  a  storm ;  married  in  a  storm ;  lived  in  a  storm  all 
her  life ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  buried  her  in  pleasant 
weather." 

A  gentleman  who  had  a  very  blundering  servant, 
put  down  in  writing  everything  he  wished  him  to  do. 
Going  to  the  country  one  day,  the  master  fell  into  a 
ditch.  He  called  the  lad,  who  instead  of  hastening  to 
his  assistance,  exclaimed,  "  Stop,  let  me  see  if  it's  down 
in  my  memorandum-book."  Great  presence  of  mind 
that — wasn't  it  ? 

TnE  Bangor  Mercury  says  : — "  We  feel  bound  to 
deny  that  one  of  our  lawyers  put  on  his  door, '  Gone  to 
bury  my  wife — bo  back  in  half  an  hour  ;'  but  candour 
compels  us  to  say,  that  one  of  our  lumber  merchants, 
the  last  sickness  of  his  wife  occurring  in  the  busiest 
season,  was  only  able  to  get  in  in  time  for  the  second 
prayer  at  her  funeral." 

Rising  Generation. — Little  Miss  Maty,  a  child  of 
seven  years,  when  invited  by  a  school-mate  to  go  to  a 
boys'  theatre  one  Saturday  afternoon,  replied,  No,  I 
can't  do  it  without  the  consent  of  my  mother,  and  I  am 
terribly  averse  to  scenes."  The  same  young  lady  re- 
proved a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  tender  age  for 
calling  her  his    little  wife." 

Bad  for  the  Eyes. — From  some  cause  or  other, 
weddings  are  very  bad  for  the  eyes.  The  moment  the 
knot  is  tied,  the  bride,  bridesmaid,  and  two  aunts  and  a 
mother,  rush  into  the  "bedroom,"  and  have  "a  good 
cry  "  for  hours  together.  Why  a  poor  fellow's  promise 
to  pay  "a  young  woman's  board  biE"  should  operate 
thus  on  the  "  finer  fecliugs  of  our  nature,"  puzzles  us  to  j 
divine. 

Nor  his  Own. — A  Gascon  officer,  demanding  his 
salary  from  the  minister  of  war,  maintained  that  he  was  j 
in  dauger  of  dying  of  hunger.    The  minister,  who  saw  I 
that  his  visage  was  full  and  ruddy,  told  him  his  face 
gave  tho  lie  to  his  statement.    "  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  Gas- 
con, "don't  trust  to  that.    This  face  is  not  mine — it  j 
belongs  to  my  landlord,  who  has  given  me  credit  for  a  j 
long  time." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sitchkins,  who,  by  tho  way,  has  a  holy  I 
horror  of  grammar  and  orthography,  thus  describes  the  ' 
"  departure  "  of  a  saint : — "  When  I  arrove  at  the  house 
of  my  diseased  friend,  he  was  perspiring  his  last.  I 
stood  by  his  bedside,  aud  said,  as  he  was  too  far  gone  to  I 
talk, '  Brother,  if  you  feel  happy  now,  jist  squeeze  my 
hand' — and  he  squoze  it." 

It's  the  Oysters. — "  What  is  the  matter,  sir?"  said  I 
a  surgeon  to  his  patient. — "  Well,  I  have  eaten  some  j 
oysters,  and  I  suppose  they've  disagreed  with  me." —  j 
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■  Have  you  eaten  anything'  else  r" — "  Well,  no — why, 
yes,  I  did,  too — that  is,  I  took  for  my  tea  a  mince  pie, 
foar  bottles  of  ale,  and  two  glasses  of  gin,  and  I  have 
eaten  tie  oysters  since,  and  I  really  believe  the  oysters 
were  not  good  for  me." 

Solving  the  Difficulty. — Aunt  Sally,  as  she  is 
called  in  our  village,  had  lived  a  few  years  with  n3  when 
she  buried  a  second  husband.  Speaking  of  her  great 
and  receas  affliction,  she  said : — "  We  all  have  our  trials 
and  troubles,  but  I  am  most  crazy  now  to  kno  w  which 
of  my  two  dear  husbands  I  shall  be  buried  alongside  of." 
She  went  so  nearly  crazy  about  it,  that  she  finally  had  to 
decide  the  question  by  taking  a  third. 

The  Akt  of  Reviewing. — In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Edinburgh  Rerieic,  Sydney  Smith  happened  to  call  on 
a  colleague,  whom  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  actually 
reading  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  it.  Having 
expressed  his  astonishment  in  the  strongest  terms,  his 
friend  inquired  how  he  managed  when  performing  tho 
critical  office.  "  Oh,"  said  Smith,  "  I  never  read  a  book 
before  reviewing  it ;  it  prejudices  a  man  so !" 
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The  King's  Snuff-box. — Frederick  L  of  Prussia, 
standing  one  day  at  a  window  in  his  palace,  perceived 
one  of  the  pages  taking  a  pinch  of  6nuff  from  a  box 
which  lay  on  tfae  table.  He  did  not  interrupt  him,  but 
turning  round  immediately  afterwards,  he  asked,  "  Do 
yon  hke  that  snuff-box ':"  The  page  was  confounded, 
and  made  no  reply.  The  king  repeated  his  question, 
and  the  page  said,  trembling,  that  ho  thought  it  very 
beautiful. — "  In  that  case,"  replied  Frederick,  "  take  it, 
for  it  is  too  small  for  ns  both.' 

A  Phenomenon. — A  vagabond-looking  fellow — but 
vrith  some  wit,  nevertheless — was  brought  before  a 
magistrate  at  Tonbridge,  on  the  charge  of  stealing 
turnips.  After  making  some  droll  remarks,  he  was 
ic  magistrate,  "  Bnt  didn't  you  tukc  the 
id  in  your  pocket?" — "I,  your  worship!'" 
j.<n<>r.  "  Certainly  not.  I  went  to  sleep  in 
rjng  the  turnip!),  and  the  three  you  found  in 
Tew  there  whilst  I  lay,  the  heat  of  my  body 
a  to  shoot  up  faster  than  ordinary.  I  steal 
r  worship  !  I'd  scorn  the  idea !" 
ieb  Tongue. — Tho  following  rich  scene  i.s 
e  lately  occurred  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
>w  Orleans,  between  the  judge  and  a  Dotch 
ho  way  from  Rotterdam.  Judge:  "What's 
aoguage  ?" — Witness:  "  I  pe  no  native,  Ise  a 
— Judge :  "  What  is  your  mother  tongue  P" 
Oh,  fader  say  she  pe  all  tongue." — Judge  (in 
tone)  :  "  What  language  did  you  first  learn  ? 
ge  did  you  speak  in  the  cradle  r" — Witness : 
leak  no  language  in  te  cradle  at  all ;  I  only 

on  Fise  Weather. — Sheridan  never  was 
n*on,  and  never  failed  to  extricate  himself 
rgHTJ  by  his  wit.    At  a  country  house 
is  once  on  a  visit,  an  elderly  maiden  lady 
jc  his  companion  in  a  walk.    He  excused 
IB  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  weather, 
fterwards,  however,  intercepted  hirn  in  an 
scape  without  her.    "  Well,"  she  said,  "  it 
up,  I  see."    "  Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  "  it 
up  enough  for  one,  but  not  enough  for  two." 
[Jr.  Ratelitfe  being  in  a  tavern  one  evening, 
entered  in  great  haste,  almost  speechless : 
my  wife  is  at  the  point  of  death ;  make 
with  me." — "Not  till  I  have  finished  my 
ever,"  replied  the  doctor.   The  man,  who 
fine  athletic  fellow,  finding  the  entreaty 
up  the  doctor,  hoisted  him  on  his  back, 
ut  of  the  tavern.    The  moment  he  set 
hit  \fgt,  he  received  from  him,  in  a 
inner,  the  following  threat : — "  Now, 
re  your  wife  in  spite  of  yon." 
n  rr.K. — A  well-dressed  lady  from  the 
called  at  the  Historical  Rooms  in 
ad  after  inspecting  the  other  curiosi- 
bc  shown  the  whistle  which  Fr.inkliu 
as  she  had  been  informed  it  was  kept 
idaut,  though  slightly  taken  aback  at 
M  to  exhibit  an  ancient  pitch-pipe  that 
near.    The  visitor,  having  examined 
ntively,  departed  with  evident  gatisfac- 
»n  with  her  own  eyes  the  instrument 
key-note  to  poor  Richard's  proverbs. 
HO. — An  American  paper  states,  that 
md  with  the  contribution  box  in  Cnli- 
plcnd  and  argue  the  case  in  the  pews 
The  following  dialogue,  it  is  said, 
en  one  of  these  gentry  and  an  honest- 

:'aMon  1/  extended  the  box  to  Hill, 

lok  his  head.    "  Come,  William,  give 
the  parson. — "  Can't  do  it,"  replied 
?    Is  sot.  the  MWMgOOi  one  ?"  asked 
MOOffhj  but  I  arn  not  abla  to  give 
'•red  fSill.— "  Pooh  !    pooh  !    I  know 
give  mi  a  better  roason  than  that." — 
much  monoy ;  I  must  bo  just  before 
i.i  know." — "  Hut,  William,  you  owe 
t  than  you  owe  anyone  else.'"— '  That's 
he  ain't  pushing  me  like  the  rest  of 
the  argument  was  conclusive. 
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FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  is  a  lame  dog  likoaboyat  arithmetic  ? — Because 
ho  puts  down  three  and  carries  one. 

What  opera  is  like  a  crinoline  ? — Roso  of  Castillo 
(rows  of  cast-steel). 

When  is  a  ship  properly  in  love  ? — When  she  is  tender 
to  a  man- *f- war. 

When  is  she  improperly  in  love  ? — When  she  is  (h) 
anchoring  after  a  heavy  swell. 

When  foolishly  in  love  ? — When  attached  to  a  great 
b(u)oy. 

When  ambitiously  in  love  ? — When  she  is  making  up 
to  a  peer  (pier). — Queen. 

TRANSPOSITIONS  AND  DECAPITATIONS. 

L  EETTTOINAN— A  queen  of  France,  and  a  very 
beautiful  and  gifted  woman.  Sho  was  married  at  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Once  popular,  and  even  beloved  by  the 
people,  she  became  at  last  tho  object  of  their  fury,  aud 
was  beheaded  in  tho  3Sth  year  of  her  age. 

2.  EEDIH  BACMS — A  celebrated  ancient  mathema- 
tician, a  native  of  Syracuse.  Ho  was  skilled  iu  the 
sciences,  and  invented  many  novel  instruments  and 
stratagems  of  war.  He  was  slain  in  a  siege,  being  then 
in  the  71th  year  of  his  age. 

3.  MUUSLOBC — A  famous  Genoese,  celebrated  for 
his  voyages  and  discoveries. 

4.  LASUREEJil — A  city  celebrated  in  Scripture  for 
its  magnificence. 

5.  AATCCUL—  An  Asiatic  city. 

C.  TjnrjARJJMST — An  island  in  the  Indian  ocean 

7.  IAGR — A  seaport  in  Europe. 

8.  IISPPSIIS3M — A  noble  American  river 

9.  DNOOGOORY— A  town  m  Russia. 

in.  GGOONNKH— An  islaud  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Asia. 

11.  HEMDMMAO— A  celebrated  Arabian  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  in  the  Gth  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

12.  — OMNILAGF  —  A  tall  and  bulky,  but  very 
beautiful  bird.  It  is  about  tho  size  of  a  swan  ;  and 
when  standing  erect,  is  upwards  of  five  feet  six  inches 
high.  This  bird  was  known  on  ail  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
but  is  now  chiefly  found  in  America,  and  some  parts  of 
Africa. 

Hir.P.Of.LYPHlC  PUZZLES, 


ml  v 


A  good  character  for-.viuo. 

ENIGMA. 

My  overcoat  is  always  green, 

As  bright  a  one  as  e'er  was  seen ; 
The  colour  of  my  bone9  is  brown, 

I  mostly  show  them  when  I'm  down. 
My  marrow  is  quite  white  and  pure, 

For  it  l'vo  torments  to  enduro; 
My  hones  until  they  break  are  beaten, 

And  then  tho  marrow  of  them's  eaten ; 
And  even  when  I  am  but  young, 

With  needles  I  am  often  stung; 
And  then,  as  if  of  sense  bereft, 

Thrust  iuto  vinegar,  and  left. 

J.  TllORNS. 

ELECTRICAL  RECREATIONS. 
1. 

Tun  M utvKi.i.otJS  Fountain. — Suspend  a  vessel  of 
water  from  tho  arch,  and  placo  in  the  vessel  n  capillary 
syphon.  The  water  will  at  first  is.-no  by  drops  only  ; 
but  when  tho  wheel  is  put  in  motion,  there  will  bo  ono 
continual  stream  of  water;  and  if  tho  electrification  be 
strong,  a  number  of  streams  will  issue  in  tho  form  of  u 
cone.  Tho  streams  will  appear  quito  luminous  in  tho 
dark. 

2. 

TilK  Incendiaries. — A  person  standing  on  a  cako  of 
wax  holds  a  chuin  that  is  connected  with  tho  brunch, 
and  putting  his  fingor  into  a  dish  containing  spirit  of 
wine  made  warm,  it  will  blaze. 


GEOORAPniCAL  REBUS. 

A  town  iu  Hanover,  a  town  in  Belgium,  a  river  in 
Spain,  a  town  in  Sweden,  a  county  in  Asia,  a  cape  on 
tho  South  of  Norway,  and  a  town  in  Kent.  The  initials 
read  forwards,  and  the  finals  read  backwards,  will  name 
two  countries  in  Europe. — I.  A.  M. 

ROUND  GAME. 

Crambo. — The  game  is  played  as  follows  s— Each  player 
has  to  write  a  Mo  WW  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  -a  ques- 
tion on  a  larger  one.  All  are  then  thrown  together  and 
shuffled,  and  a  question  and  noun  being  drawn  out,  a 
reply  must  be  given  in  poetry,  in  which  the  noun  is  in- 
troduced.   The  following  may  suffice  for  examples — 

Q.  Are  you  fond  of  poetry  ? 

Noun.  Fire. 

"  Had  I  the  soul  of  him  who  once, 
In  olden  time, '  Fathor  of  History '  was  named, 
I'd  prove  my  love,  not  by  mere  affirmation, 
But,  by  glowing  thoughts  and  words  of  pire, 
Write  down  on  the  spotless  page, 
And  thus  convey  my  feelings  to  posterity." 
Q.  Define  the  term  Imagination  ? 
Noun.  Bridge. 

"  'Tis  like  a  castle  built  on  high, 

A  thing  without  foundation  ; 
A  BRIDGE,  by  which  wo  reach  the  sky  : 
Is  this  Imagination." 

Tho  shorter  the  reply  is  the  better;  it  may  bo  an 
original  impromptu  or  a  quotation.  Those  who  are 
clever  and  quickwitted  can  make  this  game  a  very 
amusing  and  lively  one,  by  introducing  into  the  answers 
sly  allusions  to  various  parties  in  the  room,  as  the  papers 
aro  collected  and  read  aloud  by  one  person,  so  that  no 
one  is  presumed  to  know  by  whom  they  were  severally 
written. 


ANSWERS— No.  12. 

ENIGMAS. 

1.  A  yard.  |       2.  Tho  letter  S. 

3.  Break-fast. 

TRANSPOSITIONS  AND  DECAPITATIONS 


1.  Abernelhy. 

2.  Addison. 


3.  Alexander. 

4.  Massaniello. 


HIEROGLYPHIC  PROVERB. 

"  Pride  is  the  ruin  of  thousands." 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEM. 

Eldest  daughter's  share  .   .    .   166  13  4 

Son's  share   250   0  0 

Youngest  daughter's  share  .    .     83   6  8 


£500   0  0 


PRACTICAL  PUZZLES. 

i. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUS. 

1.  Maine. — 2.  Alnwick.— 3.  Bio  Janeiro.— 4.  Loinster. 
—5.  Babel  Mandob.— 6.  Oldonburg.— 7.  Rugen.— 8. 
Ozernoi. — 0.  Upaal— 10.  Gilolo.— 11.  Horeb  — Marlbo- 
rough and  Bolingbrokc. 


t:  EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  VALLEY  SPIRIT; 

OU,  THE  MYSTEUY  OF  THE  MOS3  UOCK, 

"Hark!   What  is  tliat  ?" 

a  It  sounds  very  much  like  a  female  voice  singing  D 
plaintive  melody. 

"  Hark !  how  it  echoes  through  the  valley !  Who  can 
it  be,  Grant  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell.  If  I  were  anyway  supersti- 
tious, I  would  say  it  was  not  a  human  voice,"  was  the 
serious  reply. 

"  Come,  let  us  bo  leaving  this  place.  I  dont  like  the 
idea  of  being  shut  up  in  this  great  lonclywood,  with 
such  an  uueathly  voice  as  that  sounding  in  my  ears. 
Ugh  !  it  makes  my  flesh  creep." 

"  Pooh  !  Lynn,  you  are  superstitious." 

"No  such  thing,  Graut.  Great  Heaven!  Did  you 
hear  that  ?" 

"  I  must  certainly  have  been  deaf  if  I  had  not."_ 
Louder  and  still  louder  grew  the  sweet,  plaintive 
melody;  the  clear,  rich  tones  went  echoing  over  the 
mountain,  and  through  the  sweet  little  valley  of  Charon. 
Then  it  grew  fainter  and  still  fainter,  until  it  died 
awa»-  in  a  low,  sweet  melody,  like  the  sighing  of  the 
gentle  breezes  of  summer  amid  the  lofty  forests.  The 
youug  gentlemen  rode  on  until  they  neared  the  village 
inn.  it  was  a  comfortable-looking  wooden  building, 
branding  in  the  centre  of  the  small  village.  As  they 
approached  the  entrance,  a  corpulent  little  man  emerged 
from  it,  bowing  and  smiling,  while  his  little  round  face 
fairly  dazzled  our  travellers  with  its  good-natured 
smile. 

"Very  dangerous  travelling  among  the  mountains, 
gentlemen,"  he  remarked,  after  showing  our  travellers 
into  the  pleasant  little  parlour,  and  wheeling  the  little 
round  table  to  the  middle  oi  the  room,  in  anticipation 
of  the  supper  that  was  to  be  placed  thereon. 
Yes,  it  is  rather  dangerous,"  replied  Lynn. 

"  By  the  way,  landlord,"  said  Grant,  as  he  placed 
liis  empty  glass  on  the  Lablc,  "  do  you  know  who  could 
have  been  singing  in  the  forest  as  wo  came  along? 
About  two  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  I  should 
judge." 

"Great  heavens,  gentlemen !"  exclaimed  the  host, 
his  little  round  eyes  ddating  with  horror,  "did  you 
hear  it  too  P" 

"  Wo  heard  some  one  singing  as  we  rode  through  the 
forest;  but  why  do  you  look  so  frightened ?  There  is 
nothing  very  strange  about  it,  is  there?"  inquired 
Graut,  trying  to  appear  unconcerned. 

"  Nothing  strange  about  it !  Why,  gentlemen,  who, 
in  the  name  of  sense  and  reason,  do  you  suppose  would 
be  out  in  those  great  lonely  woods  singing,  when  the 
very  echoes  aro  enough  to  frighten  one  to  death  ? 
What  human  being  do  you  suppose  would  be  there  ?" 

"  Then  3'ou  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  human  voice  F" 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  to  say  so,"  he  replied,  with  a 
solcmu  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  us  something  about  it  ?" 
said  Lynn,  anxiously. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  gentlemen ;"  then,  with  another 
shako  of  the  little  round  head,  he  said,  slowly,  "it  was 
the  voice  of  the  Valley  Spirit ! 

"  The  Valley  Spirit !"  exclaimed  both  gentlemen,  at 
the  same  time.  Pray  tell  us  the  story  of  the  Valley 
Spirit;  you  say  you  know  all  about  it." 

"  It  is  a  long  story  and  a  very  sad  one ;  after  supper 
I  will  relate  it  to  you,"  said  the  host. 

When  our  weary  travellers  had  done  ample  justice  to 
the  tempting  viands,  the  little  round  table  was  cleared 
off  by  the  pretty  rosy-cheeked  damsel.  Candles  were 
then  lighted,  and  they  prepared  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
tho  Valley  Spirit.  The  host  seated  himself  in  a  com- 
fortable chair,  and  began  : — 

"  Pretty  little  Nellie  Morton!  lean  see  her  now,  as 
she  used  to  come  nodding  and  smiling'  through  the  vil- 
lage, her  bright  young  face  overflowing  with  the  light 
of  the  pure  soul  within.  She  was  tho  joy  and  pride  of 
our  village,  and  there  was  not  a  girl  in  the  valley  of 
Charon  so  universally  loved  and  admired  as  she.  She 
was  tho  only  child  of  Widow  Morton,  who  almost  made 
an  idol  of  her.  Very  happy  and  contented,  Nellie  and 
her  mother  lived  in  the  little  white  cottage  just  over 
the  way.  From  morning  till  night,  Nellie's  sweet  voice 
was  heard  trilling  a  merry  song,  as  she  flitted  in  and 
out  the  cottage  door,  tending  her  flowers,  or  engaged 
in  some  trifling  househould  duty.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows were  festooned  ■with  many  kinds  of  flowering 
vines.  A  happier  maiden  never  existed  ;  her  life  seemed 
to  be  one  continual  stream  of  sunshine  and  joy. 

"  But  the  destroyer  came  at  last,  and  our  sweet  little 
Nellie  was  lost  to  us  for  ever.  Nearly  two  years  ago 
there  came  a  stranger  to  our  valley.  He  was  a  wealthy 
youug  gentleman  from  the  city.  Becoming  tired  of  city- 
life,  with  all  its  fashions  and  follies,  he  came  out  here 
among  the  mountains  to  spend  tho  summer.  Ho  was  a 
very  handsome,  clashing  sort  of  a  fellow,  just  tho  very 
one  to  prove  interesting  to  a  young  girl  like  our  Nellie. 
He  had  not  been  in  the  valley  long  ere  he  became  a 
general  favourite  with  the  young  people,  especially  the 
female  portion  of  them.  His  kind  and  gentlemanly 
bearing  toward  all  won  him  a  great  many  friends. 

"In  the  meantime,  tho  pretty,  joyous  face  of  our 
favourite  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  became  a  regular 
visitor  of  the  Morton  family.  Nellie  was  not  averse  to 
^ia  attentions,  and  in  a  short  tinio  it  was  whispered 


that  the  handsome  young  stranger  and  Nellie  Morton 
were  engaged  lovers. 

"  Tho  summer  was  fast  coining  to  a  close  when  the 
young  stranger  talked  of  returning  to  his  native  city. 
Nellie  was  disconsolate  at  tho  thought  of  being  de- 
prived of  his  presence;  but  he  told  her  that  evening 
that  he  would  como  and  take  her  to  the  city  with  him 
as  his  bride.  Aud  Nellie,  poor  innocent  darling,  judg- 
ing every  ono  by  her  own  pure  and  truthful  heart,  be- 
lieved him,  and  was  happy. 

"After  he  left  our  peaceful  valley,  sho  was  very 
lonely ;  but,  being  confident  of  her  lover's  return  with 
tho  spring,  she  soon  gained  her  usual  cheerfulness,  and 
went  singing  about  the  cottage  as  joyous  and  happy  as 
ever.  Days,  weeks,  and  months  went  by ;  the  winter 
came  and  went,  and  Nellie  anxiously  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  her  lover.  The  appointed  time  came,  and 
passed  by,  yet  it  brought  not  the  expected  one. 

"As  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks 
into  months,  aud  still  no  tidings  of  the  absent  one, 
Nellie  grew  thin  and  pale ;  sometimes  sho  would  say  to 
her  mother, '  There  is  something  wrong,  mamma;  per- 
haps ho  is  ill,  or  something  serious  has  occurred  to  pre- 
vent his  return.'  And  then  again  she  would  say,  '  He 
will  come  soon,  I  know  he  will,  for  did  he  not  tell  me  he 
would  come  ?    I  know  he  could  never  tell  a  falsehood.' 

"  So  she  kept  watching  and  waiting,  until  sho  grow- 
so  pale  and  thin  that  she  was  but  a.  shadow  of  her 
former  self.  Poor  little  darling!"  continued  the  host, 
after  pausing  to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  honest  eyes, 
"  she  was  never  like  the  same  girl  after  that.  She  wan- 
dered ai'bund,  silent  and  sad,  sometimes  visiting  the 
many  spots  where  she  used  to  walk  with  him,  listening 
as  ho  conversed  with  her  in  his  merry,  winning  way. 
Every  one  missed  her  happy  voice  aud  joyous  smife. 
Her  mother  became  very  much  alarmed  about  her,  aud 
she,  noticing  her  mother's  anxious  looks,  would  try  to 
conceal  her  grief,  and  say,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a 
smile :  '  Never  mind,  dear  mamma;  I  will  not  always 
be  so  silent  and  sellish.  He  will  come  when  the  winter 
is  gone.  You  know,  mamma,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
cross  the  mountain  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  but  he  will 
come  in  the  bright,  'beautiful  spring-time,  and  then  we 
will  bo  so  happy.' 

"  She  would  try  to  be  cheerful  for  her  mother's  sake, 
but  all  in  vain.  Sometimes  she  tried  to  sing;  but  she 
would  scarcely  begin  when  her  voice  would  tremble, 
and  the  song  die  away  into  a  quivering  sigh.  Poor 
little  angel!  she  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  her 
heart  was  aching  all  tho  while.  • 

"  Spring_  came  again,  and  again  she  was  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  Sometimes  she  would  be  absent  for  a 
day,  and  no  one  knew  whither  sho  had  wandered. 

"  '  Nellie,  darling,'  said  her  mother,  one  morning,  as 
her  daughter  was  preparing  to  take  one  of  her  custom- 
ary rambles, '  do  not  go  out  to-day;  I  feel  very  lonely 
without  you,  my  child  ;  I  feel  that  something  horrible 
will  happen  if  you  go  out.  Don't  go,  dear.' 
^  "  '  Oil  yes,  mamma,  I  must  go.  •  I  promised  to  meet 
George  at  the  Moss  Rock,  and  you  know  that  I  must 
not  violate  my  promise.  I  will  bo  back  in  a  little  while, 
and  you  will  be  glad  of  it,  for  I  am  going  to  bring  him 
homo  with  me.' 

"  Mrs.  Morton  observed  the  strange  wild  look  in 
Nellie's  eyes,  and  she  knew  that  reason  had  fled.  Hid- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  tho  distressed  mother  wept 
bitterly.  When  she  again  looked  up,  her  poor  demented 
daughter  was  gone!  Surprised  and  alarmed,  she  ran 
wildly  about,  calliug  her  name  and  beseeching  her  to 
return ;  but  Nellie  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  Toward  sunset  a  party  of  men  went  to  tho  Moss 
Rook  to  search  for  her,  having  at  last  learned  from  the 
almost  distracted  mother  Nellie's  intention  of  going 
thither  to  meet  her  lover.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
they  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Morton  to  remain  in  the  vil- 
lage until  their  return.  Moss  ltock  is  about  one  mile 
from  the  valley ;  and  it  was  there  you  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Valley  Spirit,  as  you  rode  "through  tho  forest 
this  evening.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  a  deep  mountain 
torrent  dashes  wildly  on  its  wa3T  to  tho  sea. 

"  Upon  arriving  at  the  Hock,  what  a  horrid  spectacle 
met  their  gaze!  Close  upon  the  brink  of  the  wild  tor- 
rent lay  Nellie's  little  straw  bonnet  aud  scarf,  while  the 
print  of  her  shoe  was  found  in  still  closer  proximity  to 
the  foaming  torrent.  And  there  the  poor  weary  spirit 
had  left  its  shattered  tenement  and  gone  home  to  rest. 
It  wa3  a  sad  scene,  aud  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  among 
that  horror-stricken  group.  Poor  Mrs.  Morton  lost  her 
reason  immediately  after  hearing  of  the  sad  fate  of  her 
beloved  daughter.  She  i3  now  confined  in  the  mad- 
house, a  raving  maniac. 

_  "  Weil,  gentlemen,"  concluded  the  narrator,  "  ever 
since  that  fatal  day,  just  as  the  sun  is  sinking  be- 
hind the  mountain,  that  strange  aud  extremely  mourn- 
ful voice  is  heard  warbling  a  plaintive  melody.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  poor  Nellie's  spirit  visits  the 
spot,  and  every  evening  the  sweet  voice  is  heard  ting- 
ing tho  same  mournful  strain.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have 
related  to  you  the  true  and  indisputable  origin  of  the 
Valley  Spirit." 
There  was  a  long  silence.  At  length  Grant  spoke  :— 
"  Pray,  what  was  tho  name  of  Nellie's  faithless 
lover r" 

"  It  was  George  Eldon,"  replied  tho  host. 

"Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  both  the  gentlemen. 
"  George  Eldon!  I  know  him  well  Did  you  ever  see  or 
hear  anything  of  him  after  Nellie's  supposed  death?" 


On,  yes.  Ho  came  to  our  valley  abont  two  months 
since,  inquiring  for  Nellie  and  her  mother.  When  wo 
told  him  the  sad  story,  he  never  opened  his  lips,  but 
went  (with  a  countenance  that  seemed  to  have  grown 
twenty  years  older  in  one  half-hour)  to  the  prink  of  tho 
mountain  torrent,  aud  passed  the  long  night  upon  tho 
dreadful  spot.  The  morning  alter  his  lonely  vigil  at 
the  Moss  Hock,  he  left  us,  and  we  have  not  seen  or 
heara  of  him  since." 

"Poor  George!"  sighed  Grant,  "I  know  him  well. 
1  know  the  secret  of  hi3  sad  and  care-worn  look  now! 
He  is  a  noble  follow." 

"  Lynn,"  said  Grant,  after  tho  host  had  finished  his 
story,  and  they  were  retiring  for  the  night,  "  I  shall  not 
go  on  as  I  intended.  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  remain 
here  until  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"And  pray  what  is  your  notion  of  remaining  in  the 
valley  so  long  ;  '  inquired  Lynn,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
I  am  going  to  exploro  tho  Moss  Hock !" 
Explore  what?"    exclaimed  Lynn,  elevating  his 
brows,  aud  gazing  at  his  friend  as  though  he  were  de- 
mented. 

"The  Moss  Rock!    I  hope  you  don't  think  me  fool- 
ish  enough  to  believe  this  story  ? 
"Don't  believe  the  story  of  the  Valley  Spirit  ?" 
Oh,  I  believe  tho  story  of  Nellie  Morton;  but  tho 
spirit  part  of  it  is  all  a  humbug,  as  your  own  good 
sense  will  teach  you." 
"  And  what  do  you  expect  to  find,  Sir  Adventurer  ?" 
Our  forest  prima  donna,  of  course,"  was  tho  confi- 
dent reply. 

"  Humph !    As  if  a  human  being  could  produce  such 
unearthly  music!"  said  Lynn,  indignantly. 
||  Lynn,  I  am  afraid  you  are  superstitions." 
*  I  do  not  choose  to  inquire  into  things  which  were 
not  ordained  for  us  to  understand,"  was  the  evasive 
reply. 

On  the  following  evening,  abont  one  hour  before  sun- 
set, our  two  adventurers  were  cn  their  way  to  tho  Mops 
Rock.  When  they  had  proceeded  a  mile  beyond  tho 
confines  ot  tho  valley,  they,  paused  to  consider  in  what 
direction  the  Rock  lay.  While  they  were  thn3  consider- 
ing, the  sweet,  clear  voico  again  floated  out  upon  tho 
evening  breeze.  With  a  pale,  terror-stricken  counte- 
nance and  agitated  voice,  Lynn  exclaimed— 
_  "  Grant,  let  us  abandon  this  foolish  enterprise ;  that 
is  not  the  voice  of  a  mortal." 

"  We  will  soon  see  for  ourselves,"  replied  Grant,  rs 
he  dismounted  and  fastened  the  bridlc-reiu  to  the  limb 
ot  a  fallen  tree. 

,  ."1I,.?ha11  not  go!"  said  L3'u">  solemnly,  as  the  clear, 
bird-like  notes  went  echoing  away  over  mountain  and 
plain. 

"  Then  I  will  go  alone,"  replied  Lis  undaunted  com- 
panion; and  dashing  away  into  the  thick  wood,  he  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

Lynn  grew  pale,  aud  shuddered  •with  terror.  But  let 
us  follow  our  intrepid  adventurer,  aud  with  him  sco  th* 
result  ot  it.  He  advanced  cautiously  alon"-  a  narrow 
path,  thickly  guarded  on  each  side  by  tho  luxuriant 
under-growth  of  small  shrubs  and  rani  weeds  of  many 
varieties.  When  ho  had  advanced  a  considerable  dis- 
tanee  into  the  thickly-wooded  forest,  the  sound  o»'  run- 
ning water  fell  upon  his  ear.  It  grew  louder  as  ho 
proceeded  along  tho  narrow  footpath,  until  it  burst 
suddenly  upon  Ins  view.  A  huge  rock,  almost  over- 
grown with  dark-green  moss,  was  before,  while  at  its 
base  a  wild  mountain  torrent  dashed  madly  on  its  way 
to  the  far-off  ocean.  Seated  upon  tho  summit  of  the 
rock,  was  a  strange-looking  female,  gazing  down  upon 
the  torrent,  aud  chanting  a  wild  and  mournful  strain 
Her  long  hair  fell  m  wild  disorder  upon  her  naked 
shoulders ;  and  the  small  hand,  with  which  she  scat- 
tered  leaves  upon  the  stream  below,  was  almost  trans- 
parent Her  feet  were  bare  and  bleeding;  but,  un- 
mmdtul  of  pam,  the  forlorn-looking  creature  chanted 
her  wild  melody,  and  scattered  the 'brown  leaves  upon 
the  stream. 

With  a  heart  beating  tumultously,  Grant  spran"-  upon 
a  fallen  tree  which  spanned  the  stream  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  rapid,  and  springing  lightly  over,  was 
soon  upon  the  smmit  of  the  rock  by"  her  side  So 
quickly  and  quietly  had  this  been  accomplished,  that 
the  strange  lonn  upon  the  rock  know  it  not,  until  a  hand 
was  laid  tenderly  upon  her  shoulder,  aud  a  kind  voico 
murmured — 

"  Nellie,  I  have  cciuc  for  you.  Will  you  not  go  with 
me  to  find  George?" 

The  mournful  brown  eyes  looked  fearlessly  up  into 
those  of  the  questioner,  and  the  sweet  voice  murmured— 
He  will  not  come— he  will  not  como!" 

"  But,  Nellie,  I  will  take  yon  to  him." 

With  a  glad  smile  she  bounded  up,  and  holding  up  a 
wreath  ot  withered  wild  flowers,  she  said,  "leefully— 

"See,  I  have  prepared  my  bridal  wreath"" 

Six  mouths  have  passed  since  the  mystery  of  the  Moss 
Rock  .was  explained  Nellie  Morton  is  now  the  happy 
bride  of  George  Eldon,  who  had  been  true  to  lu's  ru-tio 
maiden,  but  the  death  of  his  father  and  unfortunate 
difficulties  had  kept  him  from  her  side.  Ho  had  'ong 
mourned  her  as  one  lost  to  him  for. ever;  but  when 
the  sweet  maiden  had  been  restored  to  him,  ho  was 
happy  once  more.  Nellie  could  remember  nothing  of 
her  strange  hfo  in  tho  forest ;  only  a  faint  recollection, 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality,  of  ono  who  promised 
her  a  blanket,  and  a  corner  in  her  wigwam  for  George 
wheu  ho  came  for  her.  All  clso  was  a  perfect  blank. 
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are  cent  rally  round,  ana  are 


HOME  HINTS. 

Hats-Pis  Cushions.— A  contemporary  reminds  u: 
that  German  ladies  frequently  make  hair-pin  pm 
cushions,  which  thov  find  very  convenient  for  the  toil',!' 
table.  These  ensi: ' 
stuffed  loosely  wit' 
torn  being  made  of  - 

over  with  plain  knitting,  worked  loosely  m  single  Ber- 
lin wool  with  fine  needles;  a  full  and  netted  border  is 
placed  around  the  edge  of  the  top,  and  falls  over  the 
sides. 

Good  Layixo  Hens.— Cochins  and  Brahmas  stand 
first ;  then  Hambtrrrhs,  especially  the  Silver-span-led, 
have  a  good  character.  BlStk  Hamburghs  are  much 
in  repute :  Hamburghs,  with  abundant  feeding,  are 
even  good  winter  layers ;  bat  it  is  as  summer  lay- 
ers that  they  deserve  their  good  character  especially. 
Xow  Polands,  although  not  usually  winter  layers, 
would  bear  the  extra  encouragement  of  warm  housing 
and  generous  feeding  as  well  as  any  sjrts,  for  warmth 


and  carried  up  as  far  as  the  waist.  If  there  are  six 
breadths  in  the  skirt,  there  will  be  three  cord3  for  each 
side ;  three  of  these  must  bo  fastened  together  and 
passed  through  an  cylet-hols  made  underneath  the 
plaits,  at  each  side,  near  to  the  waistband,  and  when 
passed  through  a  button  must  b; 
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rse-hair,  the  sid-es  and  hot-  !  When  you  wish  to  draw  up  your  skirt,  take  hold  of  the 
rd.    The  whole  is  covered  two  buttons,  and  raise  the  cords,  and  tie  them  in  front." 

Blal'K  is  less  worn  than  in  former  years,  but  silk  still 
prevails.  The  trimmings  are  very  low  down,  small 
flounces,  bands— all  these  at  the  edge.  The  full-dress 
robes  have  plenty  of  ornaments,  but  always  much  below 
the  knee.  Fashion  is  coming  back  to  those  twisted 
trimmings,  which  we  used  to  laugh  at  in  old  engravings. 
They  are  making  white  cashmere  dresses,  which  will 
have  a  frantic  run  this  winter.  They  are  trimmed  with 
biack  guipure,  several  rows  of  which  are  laid  on ;  the 
rotonde  collar  to  match  is  supremely  elegant,  and  can 
only  be  worn  in  a  carriage,  as  you  may  believe.  Some 
paletots,  longer  than  the  marine  jackets,  are  in  use, 
which  resemble  a  gentleman's  frock  coat  more  than  they 
do  a  paletot.  They  tit  close  to  the  waist ;  they  are  well 
calculated  for  ladies  of  a  full  figure,  aud  become  them 
admirably.  For  ball  dresses,  blonde  and  lace,  either 
genuine  or  imitation,  are  much  in  wear  this  winter.  A 
rather  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  return  to  short 
shapes.  Many  women  who  accept  a  fashion,  whatever 
its  nature,  have  determined  to  assume  them. 
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jeding  seem  very  congenial  to  them.  The 
wrted  French  varieties,  the  Crcvecccnrs  and 
}  the  merit  of  laying  late  in  the  autumn. 
Spanish,  and  like"  kinds,  will  not  lay  until 

Ss.\Its. — Snails  are  sometimes  recom- 
inralids,  and  the  French  esteem  them  as 
{Hons.  This  is  how  they  cook  them  :— 
to  get  them  from  their  shells,  and  then  fry 
i  few  crumbs  of  bread  and  a  little  seasoning 
.it,  and  a  pinch  of  line  herbs — they  will  not 
you ;  or  they  are  excellent  stewed  either 
;  or  brown  sauce— in  short,  they  are  one  of 
i  which  you  can  hardly  spoil.  In  choosing 
,  yoa  should  select  those  that  are  of  a  dark 
a  aheil,  heavy  and  well  cluse  1  at  the  mouth ; 

;n,  and  of  course  are  the 
lean  snails  as  well  as  with 
ro  naturally  disappointed, 
filiation  to  bs  hard. 
Pidihxg. — The  admirable 
eiDC-riences  have  been  se- 


contcmporary  tho  lateen,  gives 
which  every  housewife  should 
3p  lint  in  it  is  the  method  of  in- 

flavour  of  vanille  into  ths  pud- 
tel  raisins,  carefully  stoned,  and 
ic  board;  lib.  currants,  washed 
died  lemon-peel ;  lib.  candied 
nds,  blanched  and  chopped  fine  ; 

chopped  fine;  ilb.  lluar ;  Jib. 
uzar;  nutmeg  and  mixed  .'  pices 
jonful  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  i> 
I  of  old  ale.   Then  take  a  little 

pat  into  it  half  a  pod  of  vanille. 
ob  with  the  lid  closed  until  the 
b  out  the  i-od  and  mince  it  small 
id  put  it  iuto  a  mortar  with  a 
bray  it  until  reduced  to  a  paste, 
nilk  and  pour  iuto  the  podding. 
I  pudding  on,  give  it  a  good  stir, 
ern  of  good  brandy.    Boil  it  for 
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DRESSMAKER, 
o  what  they  have  been.  There 
m  change  before  next  spring, 
dresses  are  made  with  short 
general  for  home  wear.  They 
re  very  fancifnlly  ornamented, 
lack  moire1  antique  are  tho  fa- 
ich  those  aprons  avo  composed, 
in  front  and  are  plaited  into  a 
thu  «»i«t.  Hiniill  black  velvet 
band,  ornamented 


EVELIKE. 

An!  how  sad,  how  dark  and  dreary, 

Was  my  life  ere  thee  I  knew ; 
Then,  my  heart,  was  ever  weary, 

Cold  and  cheerless  was  my  view. 

Soon  a  star  arose  before  me, 

Brightly  radiant  and  serene ; 
Thou,  my  angel,  soothed  my  sorrow — 

Thou,  my  lovely  Eveiiue. 

Now  the  earth  seems  gay  and  joyous, 

Now  all  Nature  smiles  around  j 
yVarbling  songsters  hover  o'er  me, 

Fragrant  blossoms  strew  the  ground. 

Should  sad  thoughts  again  oppress  me, 

'Twill  be  when  thou  art  unseen — 
For  thy  charms  dispel  all  sadness, 

Sweetest,  loveliest  Eveline. 

Josrrn  Essex. 


OUR   CARPET  BAG. 

A  Childless  Max.— Marshal  Vaillaut,  tho  French 
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kind  of  shawl  which 
d  ones,  although  they 
lower  price,  are  not 
newly  to  soft  or  warm  ai  the  genuine  knitted  Shetland 
shawl. 
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Minister  of  War,  says,  in  a  letter  giving  a  sketch  of  his 
career,  "  I  have  no  child  ;  aud  this  is  the  greatest  sor- 
row God  has  given  me." 

Health  and  Strength. — A  man  who  takes  proper 
care  of  himself,  aud  indulges  in  plenty  of  air,  exercise, 
and  above  all,  recreation,  ought  to  be  in  a  high  range  of 
health  and  strength  from  twenty-four  years  to  sixty- 
five. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Andrew. — It  is  said  that's  bishop 
in  the  days  of  yore,  who  was  a  devoted  worshipper  of 
St.  Andrew,  incurred  the  especial  malcvoleuco  of  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  who  forthwith  resolved  to  do  him  sonic 
signal  mischief.    He,  therefore,  took  upon  him  "the 
fourme  ofaryght  fayre  woman,"  and  came  to  the  bishop's 
palace.    The  "  fayre  "  lady  being  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence, informed  him  thatshe  was  the  daughter  of  a  mighty 
king,  who  willed  that  she  should  marry  a  certain  prince  ; 
but  that  having  determined  to  devote  herself  to  a  pious 
life,  she  had  fled  from  her  home,  lest  by  divers  torments 
her  father  should  seek  to  bend  her  to  his  stern  will,  and 
had  come  to  the  bishop  for  his  religious  advice,  having 
heard  of  his  holy  life.    Promising  to  sift  the  matter  in 
his  mind,  the  pious  man,  in  the  meantime,  invited  the 
l.idy  to  dine  at  his  table,  silencing  her  scruple.!  as  to  the 
propriety  of  her  accepting  the  invitation,  by  assuring 
DM  that  tho  repast  would  bo  no  tUe-"Aite,  as  several 
other*  would  join  in  it.    During  the  banquet  the  fair 
"uest  gained  ground  every  moment  in  the  bishop's  good 
opinion,  and  her  exceeding  beauty  was  beginning  to 
make  a  most  uncomfortable  impression  on  his  heart, 
well  nigh  causing  him  to  look  back  with  regret  upon 
his  priestly  vows,  when  a  pilgrim  knocked  at  his  gate. 
The  knocking  being  repeated  again  and  again,  the  re- 
verend prelate  inquired  of  his  fair  friend  whether  it 
were  her  pleasure  that  tho  pilgrim  should  enter.  She 
replied,  that  provided  he  could  answer  the  questions  put 
by  her  she  would  not  object.   It  was  then  demanded  of 
the  pilgrim,  through  a  messenger,  "  What  is  the  greatest 
,  marvel,  in  the  smallest  space,  ever  made  by  Odd  ?"  Mis 
d    reply  was, ,:  Tho  faco3  of  men,  because  there  have  never 
no  been  two  alike  in  all  thynges."    Again,  the  meWe'ngdf 
r-d  being  charged  with  the  question, What  is  tho  distance 
»•  I  from  the  bottomless  pit  into  the  Imperial  Heat  on  r"  re- 
turned in  (oar  find  trembling  with  tlio  reply,  that  "The 
person  who  had  asked  the  question  coord  best  answer 
it,  having  measured  tho  distance  when  he  fell  from 
heaven.""  Whereupon  great  consternation  came  upon 
tho  company,  tho  dicgniscd  guest  suddenly  vanished, 
and  it  was  afterwards  revealed  to  the  bishop  that  the 
pilgrim,  his  deliverer  from  the  wiles  of  Satan,  had  been 
none  other  than  St.  Andrew,  who  became  thenceforth 
to  him  a  greater  object  than  before  of    devocyou  and 
voiuembranucs,"—  Q"?en, 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Rearixc:  Salmon  ix  the  Drawing-room. — In  a  new 
work  on  fish-culture,  by  Mr.  Francis,  we  are  assured, 
that  so  easy  is  it  to  rear  salmon  artificially,  that  the 
operation  may  bo  carried  on  in  a  drawing-room  ;  and 
there  arc  few  sights  more  wonderful  and  interesting 
than  the  development  of  salmon  from  the  ova.  The 
plan  for  rooms  is  thus  described : — "  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  small  cistern,  capable  of  holding  a  few  gal- 
lons of  water,  with  a  small  stop-cock  to  regulate  tho 
supply.  Around  this  cistern  may  bo  coiled,  as  it  were, 
in  lengths,  a  small  permanent  gutter,  or  way,  about  an 
inch  or  two  in  width,  and  neatly  gravelled.  On  this 
ova  can  bo  deposited.  Each"  coil  or  length,  of  course, 
must  be  lower  than  tho  other;  and  supposing  the  appa- 
ratus to  be  square,  a  little  fall  could  be  contrived  at 
each  corner.  This  coil,  or  gutter,  after  passing  two  or 
three  times  round  tho  cistern,  should  end  in  a  water- 
tank  ;  and  if  the  water-tank  bo  surrounded  with  a  cooler, 
and  furnished  with  a  small  force-pump,  the  water  can 
be  forced  up  again  into  tho  cistern,  and  may  be  used 
again  and  again.  If,  however,  the  house  be  one  well 
furnished  with  water  and  largo  cisterns,  a  very  small 
pipe,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  troughs  or  gutters, 
and  another  to  cai-ry  it  off,  will  then  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Of  course,  such  an  apparatus  may  be  made  as 
tasteful  and  appropriate  to  the  place  it  is  consigned  to 
as  the  owner  may  please." 

Posmox  of  Fire  Grates  in  Rooms. — A  fashion  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  this  country  of  placing  the 
fire-grates  much  lower  than  formerly,  in  some  cases  on 
the  very  hearth ;  the  reasons  usually  assigned  being, 
that  a  low  fire  burns  better,  or  gives  out  more  heat 
from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  than  a  higher  ;  and  that, 
because  lower  and  nearer  the  floor,  it  must  warm  the 
carpet  better,  and  so  prevent,  or  lessen  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  evil  of  cold  feet.  Now,  both  these  supposi- 
tious arc  curious  errors  or  delusions,  having  their 
origin  in  popular  misconceptions  respecting  the  nature 
aud  laws  of  heat,  and  particularly  respecting  the  law  of 
radiation.  Radiation  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  for 
the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  and  anything  which  diverges  or 
spreads  around  from  a  centre,  in  some  degree  like  spokes, 
is  said  to  radiate.  Light  and  heat  are  of  this  nature. 
The  portion  of  cither  which  passes  in  a  straight  lino 
from  the  source  is  called  a  rny.  '.  .  .  Most  persons 
are  aware  that  if  a  good  mirror  bo  placed  closo  to  a 
lamp  on  one  side,  it  not  only  intercepts  ;ill  the  rays  that 
fall  upon  it,  which  means  nearly  half  of  the  light  given 
out,  but  that  it  returns  or  reflects  these  rays  back  in 
contrary  corresponding  directions,  and  nearly  doubles 
the  illumination  in  those  directions ;  but  many  do  not 
learn  by  their  unaided  observation,  that  if  a  surface  of 
any  subsfcanT06j  like  fire-brick,  which  strongly  resists 
the  passage  of  heat  through  it,  be  placed  near  a  fire,  it 
not  only  intercepts  the  heat  rays  falling  on  it,  but,  by 
absorbing  them,  pud  t-o  becoming  heated,  often  to  red- 
ness, it  then  reflects  and  radiates  back  the  greater  part 
of  the  heat,  almost  as  if  it  wero  additional  hot  fuel  in 
the  fire,  and  thereby  nearly  doubles  the  warmth  felt  in 
directions  away  from  the  surface.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained tint,  of  the  heat  produced  by  combustion  in  a 
common  fire-place,  one  part— being  somewhat  more 
than  half — is  diffused:  like  tho  light,  by  radiation  iuto 
the  open  space  around,  and  that  the  remainder  is  given 
by  contact  and  conduction  to  tho  air  which  supports 
the  combustion,  and  then  to  the  solid  material  about 
tho  lire-place.  Thus,  then,  with  a  common  open  fire- 
pjace,  it  is  tho  radiated  heat  which,  almost  alone,  warms 
the  room,  while  the  remainder  either  at  once  combines 
with  the  burned  air  or  smoke,  and  passes  up  the  chimney, 
or  is  given  by  tho  heated  grate  to  the  pure  air  which 
touches  that,  and  passes  into  the  chimney  with  tho  smoke; 
and,  lastly,  many  persons  do  not  suspect  the  truth,  that 
the  rays  of  heat  passing  through  pure  or  transparent 
air,  do  not  at  all  warm  that  air,  but  warm  only  the  solid 
or  opaque  bodies  by  yvhich  the  rays  are  intercepted  ; 
and  that  thus  tho  air  of  a  room  is  warmed  only  at 
second-hand  by  contact  with  tho  solid  walls  and  furni- 
ture, which,  haying  intercepted  tho  heat-rays,  have 
themselves  first  become  heated. — Dr.  Arnott. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

The  greatest  victory  is  that  over  the  heart. 

Ot  ail  thieves,  fools  arc  the  worst;  they  rob  you  of 
time  and  temper. 

'J'o  be  truly  and  really  independent  is  to  support  our- 
selves by  our  own  exertions. 

i'liAVK  men  often  use  more  dexterity  to  avoid  death 
than  men  versed  in  the  law  to  preserve  their  estates. 

B&t&Vto  your  life-work  betimes;  it  is  sad  to  bo  sowing 
your  seed  when  you  should  be  reaping  your  harvest. 

Kr.El'  your  body  sound;  as  wine  savours  of  tho  cask 
it  is  kept  in,  the  soul  receives  a  tincture  from  tho  frame 
through  which  it  works. 

Ix  our  adversity  it  is  night  with  us,  and  in  the  night 
many  beasts  of  prey  range  abroad  that  keep  their  dens 
through  tho  day. 

&C0BPT  what  is  good,  no  matter  from  what  source. 
Elias  would  have  been  a  fool  to  refuse  his  food  becauso 
a  raven  brought  it  to  hiin. 

They  err  widely  who  propose  to  turn  men  to  tho 
thoughts  of  a  belter  world  by  making  them  think  vory 
meanly  of  this. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Oljice,  122,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Ajjairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  icill  be  anstccred  briefly;  bat  all  iuqi'iries  colli  nj  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


Carics  Deutatus.— A  dentist  sanctions  the  following  recipe 
for  fastening  looso  teeth  and  strengthening  the  gums  :— Dis- 
solve an  ounce  of  myrrh  as  much  as  possible  in  a  pint  of  port 
wine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds  ;  wash  the 
mouth  with  this  fluid  every  morning.  This  is  likewise  said 
to  be  air  excellent  remedy  against  worms  in  the  gums. 

S.— Send  address. 

Db  Mowrray. — Of  all  things  low  and  unprincipled— of  all 
things  abominable  and  detestable— of  all  things  despicable 
and  unworthy  a  place  even  in  this  sinful  world — lying  is  the 
worst.  Just  consider  it.  A  murderer  can  be  shunned,  and 
receive  just  retribution.  An  inebriate  and  a  profane  swearer 
injure  no  one  materially  except  themselves — they  darken  no 
intellect  and  destroy  no  soul  except  their  own;  and  a  thief 
can  be  believed.  It  is  said  a  thief  is  honest;  and,  in  fact,  ho 
is,  compared  with  a  liar.  A  thief  takes  nothing  except 
worldly  possessions ;  but  a  liar  takes  a  good  name,  a  fair 
reputation,  and  an  unsullied  character,  and  leaves  instead 
nothing  but  a  black,  smouldering-  ruin  of  character. 

J.  D.  (St.  Georgc'3  East)  is  thanked  for  his  services. 
"  Feeling  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Every  WtEf," 
ho  writes,  "  I  have  introduced  it  among  my  friend*  ;  and  I 
can  boast  of  having  obtained  twenty  subscribers  within  the 
last  three  weeks."  If  all  our  readers  would  but  follow  this 
kindly  example,  we  should  soon  head  all  our  contemporaries 
in  circulation,  as  we  endeavour  to  do  in  the  quality  of  our 
journal. 

D.  S.— The  poem  is  good  in  treatment,-  but  many  of  the 
lines  are  defective.   Perhaps  you  can  polish  it? 

"C.  S.  (Westham).— Thank  you  for  the  offer  of  legends, 
stories,  &c.    Will  you  return  the  "Legend"  to  us? 

A  Working  Man"  (Lambeth).— You  do  wisely.  There  are 
two  great  enemies  of  man — as  old  as  the  world  is,  and  as  old 
as  ever  the  world  will  be.  All  the  science,  all  the  skill,  all 
the  cunning  of  our  own  and  of  past  time,  cannot  evade  or 
destroy  them— at  best  they  can  only  feebly,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain sort,  guard  against  them.  These  two  great  enemies  are 
sickness  and  old  age.  Every  wise  man  prepares  in  his  youth 
to  meet  these  terrible  foes— even  though  he  go  forth  against 
the  giants  as  David  met  Goliah,  with  a  few  smooth  stones  in 
a  sling.  Every  shilling  saved  now  will  be  worth  a  guinea  in 
the  presence  of  these  enemies.  It  is  not  only  the  number  of 
shillings  which  you  invest  monthly  or  yearly,  but  it  is  what 
those  shillings  represent.  Every  shilling  bears  written  on 
the  face  of  it— and  it  is  the  better  coin  for  it — a  victory  of  all 
that  is  thrifty,  and  provident,  and  self-denying  in  our  nature 
over  all  that  other  part  which  is  weak,  and  prodigal,  and 
self-indalgent. 

Maemaduke.— Thank  you  for  recommending  Every  Week 
to  your  friends. 

P.  (Leamington).— Make  frequent  use  of  honey-water  for 
your  chapped  lips,  and  protect  them  from  the  cold  as  much 
a*  possible.  , 

JSsofflEBR.— Whitebait  is  not  the  young  of  any  fish.  It  is 
a  perfectly  distinct  species.  It  belongs  to  the  herring  family. 

The  Wife  op  Bath. — Let  us  commend  to  your  attention 
what  the  great  female  traveller,  Madarnc  Ida  Pfciffer,  said 
utter  her  second  journey  round  the  world: — "The  female 
preachers  and  proselytes  of  emancipation  ought  well  to 
consider  that  that  very  vocation  from  which  they  would 
free  themselves,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful. 
For  can  therobe  any  nobler  vocation  than  that  of  a  mother? 
Is  there  not  placed  in  her  hands  the  most  precious  treasure 
of  every  realm— the  education  of  youth?  Is  it  not  the  mo- 
ther  who  inspires  the  child  in  tenderest  years  with  love  for 
duty  and  for  virtue?  A  woman  who  is  alike  the  prudent 
mistress  of  a  household,  and  a  wise  and  loving  mother,  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  the  ideal  of  her  sex." 
These  noble  sentiments  may  seem  at  variance  with  the  prac- 
i!"e  ot  the  writer;  but  it  was  not  till  she  was  left  alone,  and 
ivithont  a  tie,  that  she  left  the  charmed  circle  of  home,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  world. 

AGeseral  Header  points  out  that  a  contemporary  has 
given  a  goo  1  charade  on  the  same  word  as  that  of  W.  IS.  It. 
in  No.  11.  As  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  the  different 
treatment  of  one  word  by  two  writers,  we  give  it : — 

WnBN  to  a  party  you  have  been, 

My  sav  oury  First  you  oft  have  seen. 

My  Second jb  an  English  vowel, 

Found  in  water,  not  in  towel. 

My  Last,  when  I  address  a  maid, 

To  me  I  hope  will  not  be  said. 

My  Whole's  inspiring  sounds  you  hear, 

When  young  folks  "  dance-in"  the  new  year. 

Fidkli.3. — The  Jewish  law  compellad  the  seducer  of  a 
woman  to  rnarry  his  victim,  unless,  indeed,  her  father  ob- 
jected, in  which  case  the  Hebrew  profligate  was  compolled 
co  provide  the  damsel  with  a  dowiy.  The  introduction  into 
the  British  Parliament  of  an  Act  by  which  a  heavy  fine 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  seducer  of  a  woman,  the  said  fine 
to  be  afterwards  converted  into  a  dowry  for  the  woman,  was 
sometime  since  manfully  advocated  by  that  distinguished 
surgeon  and  real  philanthropist,  Mr.  William  Acton.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  law  will  one  day  be  witnessed,  despite 
the  opposition  such  enactment  must  encounter,  both  within 
Parliament  and  without,  from  "ihosemen  of  pleasure  who," 
in  John  Sterling's  words,  "  are  to  so  many  persons  men  of 
pain." 

Little  Toddi.ekixs.  —  Yes.  The  French  keep  Twelfth 
night ;  but  in  that  country  it  consists  of  the  national  brioche 
instead  of  our  own  substantial  and  frosted  plum-cake.  All 
the  humour,  too,  of  the  Twelfth-night  cako  characters  is 
wholly  wanting  (indeed,  though  the  French  aro  witty,  thoy 
lack  the  British  ingredient  known  as  humour) ;  instead  of 
these,  a  bean  is  placed  inside  the  brioche,  of  which  as  many 
pieces  are  cut  as  there  are  guests  present,  and  the  lucky 
porson  to  whom  the  bean  falls  in  share  is  supposed  to  be 
king  of  the  feast,  and  to  bear  off  the  honours  of  the  evening. 

Dot  (Birmingham). — Yes. 

Barky  Lixcolx.— We  have  givea  a  portrait  and  memoir  of 
Okaar. 


F.  A.  L.  uses  these  sensible  words: — "There  is  no  such 
a  thing  in  this  universe  of  life  as  death.  It  is  a  name  invented 
by  man,  but  with  a  wrong  signification.  The  best  word  in 
our  language  to  express  tho  true  idea  is  transition.  '  If  we 
tiiixe:,  we  must  know  nothing  was  ever  made  to  perish.1* 

Rassklas. — Opportunely  enough,  your  question  has  been 
virtually  answered  by  Lady  Scott,  who,  like  yourself,  has 
her  doubts  upon  tho  story  of  Cleopatra's  poarl.  Her  ladyship 
says : — "  This  jewel  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  to  have 
been  worth  £250,000,  but  from  £60,000  to  £31,000  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  nearer  the  correct  sum.  It  is  well  known  that 
pearls  can  bo  dissolved ;  also  that  they  are  not  indestructible 
like  other  gems,  for  pearls  exhumed  with  mummies  have 
been  known  to  crumble  to  powder  between  the  fingers — but 
as  to  the  famous  pearl  of  Cleopatra  being  dissolved  during 
the  brief  duration  of  a  banquet,  in  vinegar!  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  believe  this  story  for  nineteen  centuries,  but  I 
confess  I  should  like  to  know  what  acid  tho  mighty  Egyptian 
Queen  found  potent  enough  to  dissolve  her  matchless  trea- 
sure, and  yet  sufficiently  innocent  to  be  taken  into  the  human 
system— drained  off  at  a  draught !— and  sho  who  drank  it 
live  to  smile  again!" 

E.  S.  S.— Lead  from  your  strongest  suit,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Never  lead  a  single  card.  It  may  mislead  your 
partner,  who  may  be  strong  in  the  suit ;  and,  if  he  is  not, 
your  adversaries  are  neai-ly  sure  to  lead  it. 

Exquirkk  (Portsmouth). — New  York  is  2,S20  miles  S.W.  of 
London,  and  Canada  2,800  W.  of  London. 

Telemachus  (Isle  of  Man). — The  earth's  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  10.-*, 020, 000  British  miles,  of  which  almost  three- 
fourths,  or  117,790,000  are  covered  by  the  ocean  and  its 
branches  which  form  the  inland  seas.  Tho  population  is 
estimated  in  round  numbers  at  830  millions. 

Nitocris  (Durham). — Tho  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
tho  construction  of  the  arch.  Layard  describes  the  disco- 
very of  a  vaulted  chamber  in  the  mound  of  Nimrond.  He 
says : — "  The  workmen  came  upon  a  small  vaulted  chamber 
about  10  feet  high  and  the  same  in  width,  15  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  mound,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  wall  of  sun-dried 
bricks  nearly  50  feet  thick.  The  arch  was  built  of  baked 
bricks.  The  chamber  was  filled  with  rubbish,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  a  kind  of  slag,  and  the  bricks  forming  the 
vault  and  walls  were  almost  vitrified,  evidently  from  expo- 
sure to  very  intense  heat.  The  chamber  had  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  furnace  for  making  glass  or  fusing  metal. 
I  am  unable  to  account  for  its  use,  as  there  was  no  access  to 
it,  as  far  as  1  could  ascertain,  from  any  side." 

REGRET. 

Life's  restless  tide  sweeps  ever  on, 

No  counter  current  sets  it  back ; 
Though  rope,  and  spar,  and  shrouded  sail, 

Like  way  marks,  tell  its  stormy  track. 
Resistless  down  the  opening  years 

We  glide  like  fancies  in  a  dream ; 
And  not  the  boldest  oarsman  there, 

Dare  think  to  stem  the  ebbing  stream. 

Then,  since  to  man  there  is' not  given 

Chance  to  redeem  the  hours  that  set, 
Of  what  avail  this  constant  flood 

Of  foolish  sighs  and  vain  regret? 
Why  sit  in  sackcloth  dumb  amid 

Dead  ashes  of  the  changeless  past, 
And  grieve  that  fate,  or  Providence, 

So  sore  a  lot  for  thee  hath  cast? 

Up  !  it  is  nobler,  braver  work 

To  strive,  than  it  is  to  repent; 
And  holy  deeds  and  charities 

Atone  for  many  a  year  misspent. 
And  God  accepts  with  kindlier  smile 

The  frailest  soul  by  sin  beset, 
Who  yicldeth  somewhat,  but  still  strives, 

Thau  he  who  sits  in  weak  regret. 

R.  P.  E. 

D.  W.  T.  S.  —A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  Em- 
press Josephine's  horoscope,  cast  in  her  youth  by  an  old 
mulatto  woman,  and  in  which  Josephine  had  good  cause  to 
believe.  It  promised  her  a  first  husband  born  in  Martinique, 
from  whom  she  would  bo  separated,  and  who  would  perish 
in  a  tragical  way.  This  was  literally  fulfilled ;  but  it  pro- 
mised more.  Tiie  woman  said,  "  Your  second  husband  will 
be  a  dark  man,  of  European -origin  and  small  fortune  ;  but 
ho  will  fill  tho  world  with  his  glory  and  fame.  You  will  then 
become  an  eminent  lady,  more  than  a  queen.  Then,  after 
having  astonished  the  world,  you  will  die  unhappy."  Her 
first  husband,  Beauharnais,  was  guillotined :  she  was  im- 
prisoned. "While  in  prison,"  says  a  contemporary,  "she 
showed  that  she  did  not  forget  the  old  mulatto  woman's 
predictions.  She  and  three  other  ladies  of  note  being  impri- 
soned in  the  same  cell,  the3-  were  all  alike  subject  to  the 
brutal  language  of  the  gaolers  placed  over  them;  and  once, 
when  the  others  were  tearfully  lamenting  their  fate,  and 
anticipating  the  horrors  of  the  guillotine,  Josephine  ex- 
claimed, '  I  shall  not  die— 1  shall  be  Queen  of  France ! '  The 
Duchess  D'Aiguillon,  one  of  her  companions,  with  a  feeble 
attempt  at  banter,  asked  her  to  '  name  her  future  household ;' 
to  which  Josephine  at  once  replied,  '  I  will  make  you  one  of 
my  ladies  of  honour.'  They  wept,  for  they  feared  she  was 
becoming  demented.  Robespiorre's  fall  occurred  in  time  to 
save  the  life  of  Josephine.  After  three  years  more  of  suc- 
cessful adventurous  life,  she  was  married  to  the  young  vic- 
torious general,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  :  '  a  dark  man,  of  Eu- 
ropean origin  and  small  fortune.'  Napoleon  proceeded  in 
his  wonderful  career  of  conquest,  military  and  political,  until 
at  length  he  became  emperor,  in  1801.  Then  was  Josephine 
indeed  '  an  eminent  lady— more  than  a  queen ; '  and  her  hus- 
band '  filled  the  world  with  his  glory  and  fame.'  But  the 
wheel  of  fortune  was  now  turning.  Napoleon  had  no  chil- 
dren by  Josephine,  and  he  began  to  fear  for  the  succession 
to  his  great  empire.  His  ambition  led  him  to  propose  mar- 
riago  to  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  after  his 
victorious  campaign  of  1809;  he  obtained  Josephine's  con- 
sent, in  a  heart-breaking  scene,  and  the  Church  allowed  him 
to  annul  his  first  marriage,  on  grounds  which  would  never 
have  been  allowed  but  for  his  enormous  power.  Josephine 
did  '  die  unhappy,'  as  a  divorced  wife ;  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
last  clause  of  the  alleged  prediction." 

Harry  D. — The  Americans  have  anticipated  the  idea  of 
fishing  by  steam.  A  fishing-vessel  has  been  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose.  Her  trawling  gear,  which  is  very  heavy,  is  to 
bo  wound  up  by  a  capstan  driven  by  steam-power ;  and  all 
living  fish  thus  taken  will  be  put  into  a  well,  or  salt-water 
aquarium,  having  a  constant  circulation  of  water  through  it, 
and  thus  the  fish  will  be  kept  in  existence  until  brought  to 
market.  .  . 


Willie  is  ambitious.  He  envies  tho  men  who  have  set 
their  stamp  upon  the  age,  but  despairs  of  imitating  them. 
Why?  Let  us  whisper  the  secret  of  their  success  in  Willis's 
ear.  All  those  who  have  done  so  successfully,  have  not  dono 
it  in  one  moment  of  time,  nor  by  one  great  effort,  nor  by  one 
successful  leap ;  they  have  done  it  by  an  unwearying,  unfail- 
ing course  of  brave  and  honest  endeavour.  Never  were 
truer  words  spoken  than  those  of  the  poet : — 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 
But  thoy,  whilst  others  slept  and  feasted, 

Toiled  upward  through  the  night. 

T.  T.  T. — Tho  story  called  Dead  Men  Tell  No  Talcs  is  ori. 
ginal,  and  written  expressly  for  Every  Week. 

McH.  sends  us  what  wo  suppose  to  be  a  poem,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  first  verse : — 

"  Alas  our  lots  arc  widdcly  cast 
„  '      Still  i  belive  you  will  be  Mine 

and  those  bright  Day  Dreams  of  tho 
past  Fate  bids  me  not  to  Resign 
tis  Sod  that  welth  or  pride  of  Birth 
Should  Ever  Such  Dreams  Destroy 
For  i  was  for  you  and  only  you 

you  know  it  all  and  all." 

Two  additional  verses — if  indeed  this  be  a  verse — wc  give 

up  in  despair. 

H.  R.  A. — We  havo  no  objection  to  your  publishing  the 
6ong  you  mention  in  connection  with  your  music;  but  can 
hardly  ask  the  author  to  give  you  an  "exclusive"  right  in 

his  property. 

Dokotuy. — The  total  length  of  the  Underground  Railway, 
as  at  present  opened,  is     miles;  but  it  is  to  be  extended. 
Ax  Aeiiieer.— The  quotation — 

"  The  gallant,  gny  Lothario," 

is  from  the  Fair  Penitent— a,  oncc-popular  tragedy  by  Nicho- 
las Howe,  Act  5,  scene  1. 

Martha  (Tiverton).  —  According  to  heraldic  authorities, 
"it  has  long  been  a  rule  that  ladies,  of  whatever  rank,  aro 
not  entitled  to  crests,  though  allowed  to  bear  coats  armo- 
rial." Tho  reason  given  is,  that  no  woman  could  have  worn 
a  helmet:  it  seems  as  if  they  would  have  managed  as  well 
with  that  as  with  a  shield.  By  custom,  howover,  women  are 
excluded  from  bearing  a  crest. 

Scino  (Bury  St.  Edmunds).— It  is  not  possible  to  discover 
the  exact  site  of  the  Garden  of  Edon.  No  doubt  the  deluge 
altered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  changed  to  - 
some  extent  tho  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  not  very 
far  from  some  part  of  which  it  must  originally  have  stood. 
The  Mohammedans  say  it'was  in  the  seventh  fieaven,  from 
which  Adam  was  cast  down  upon  the  earth  after  the  fall. 
"Some,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "place  it  in  the  third  heaven, 
others  in  the  fourth,  some  within  the  orbit'  of  the  moon, 
others  in  the.  moon  itself,  some  in  the  middle- regions  of  tho 
air,  or  beyond  tho  earth's  attraction ;  some  on  tho  earth, 
others  under  the  earth,  and  others  within  the  earth."  Every 
section  of  the  earth's  surface  has  had  its  claims  to  this  dis- 
tinction advocated. 

L.  P. — In  a  few  weeks. 

James  iPeckham  Rye).— Tho  diamond  is  the  hardest  of 
precious  stones ;  the  sapphire  and  ruby  are  next  in  hard- 
ness.  The  diamond  is  used  in  engraving  other  gems. 

McJWLizoy  (Berwiel:-<on-T\veed).— The  hereditary  use  of 
arms  to  distinguish  families  did  not  commence  till  the  year 
1230. 

Moses  (Ems  worth). — It  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
that  heralds,  who  until  then  had  been  mere  attendants  upon 
the  court,  were  incorporated  as  a  collegiate  body.  Edward 
III.  was  the  first  English  king  that  bore  a  crest  upon  his 
helmet  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Virtuoso  (Auerley).— The  figures  in  the  Assyrian  Court  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  are  represented  carrying  a  square  vessel 
in  one  hand,  and  what  looks  like  a  lemon  in  the  other.  You 
are  not  the  only  person  who  has  wondered  what  is  intended 
by  it.  Mr.  Layard  says  that  the  only  explanation  ho  can 
give  is,  that  the  vessel  may  have  contained  water,  as  ono  of 
the  sacred  elements,  while  the  fir-cone,  from  its  inflammable 
nature,  may  have  typified  fire,  another  holy  element. 

Charles  (Sunderland). — The  custom  of  turning  the  faco  to 
the  east  in  public  worship  is  very  old,  as  you  will  see  by  tho 
following  note  extracted  from  "Layard's  Nineveh": — "All 
Eastern  sects  appear  to  have  had  some  Kubleh,  or  holy  point 
to  which  the  fuce  was  to  be  turned  during  prayer.  Tho 
Jews,  it  will  be  remembered,  looked  towards  Jerusalem  ; 
the  Sabaeans,  according  to  some,  to  the  north  star,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  tho 
sun  rises.  The  early  Christians  chose  the  east ;  Mohammed, 
who  recognised  the  general  custom,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  adhere  to  it,  appointed  the  holy  Kaaba  of  Mecca  to  be  the 
Kubleh  of  his  disciples." 

Ceres  (East  Grinstead).— It  is  a  popular  error  that  the  yel- 
low colour  of  butter  is  increased  in  summer  because  the  cows 
feed  on  buttercups.  These  flowers  havo  an  acrid  property 
so  great,  that  neither  cows  nor  horses  will  touch  them,  how- 
ever have  the  pasture  may  be  of  other  herbage. 

Lacra  (Torquay).— The  forgot-me-not  was  formerly  known 
as  the  mouse-ear — scorpion-grass  (Myosotis  palustris) ;  the 
loaves  are  thought  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  a  mouse- 
ear.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  have  arisen  thus:— Two 
betrothed  lovers  were  strolling  along  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube on  a  delightful  evening  in  Juno,  when  they  saw  the 
pretty  flower  of  the  water-scorpion  grass  apparently  floating 
on  the  water.  The  bride  elect,  looking  upon  the  flower  with 
admiration,  and  supposing  it  to  be  detached,  regarded  it  as 
being  carried  to  destruction  :  her  lover,  regretting  its  fate, 
and  wishing  to  preserve  it,  jumped  into  the  river;  but,  as 
he  seized  the  flower,  sank  boneath  the  stream.  Making  a 
final  effort,  ho  threw  the  flower  on  the  bank,  repeating,  as 
he  sank  for  the  last  time,  the  words  "  Vergiss  mich  nicht." 
Since  this  event,  tho  Germans  have  called  the  flower  Vergiss- 
meinnicht,  and  we,  translating  the  word,  Forget-me-not. 

Cuthdert  (Bath).— The  foxglove  possesses  some  very  use- 
ful and  powerful  medicinal  properties.  The  celebrated  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Withering,  discovered  this.  It  is,  however,  a 
rank  poison,  and  you  will  not  bo  right  in  uaing  it  unless 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  medical  man. 
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THE  PARTING  OF  WALTER  FLOOD  AND  HIS  AUSTRALIAN  FRIENDS. 


DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

A  8T0RY  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

Tlf  fkt  Jmlimr  of  h   .j  Tkone,"  "  The  Flower  Oirl,"  Ifc. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THL'tSDAT    £  VEX  I  NO. 

The  weak  bad  paaaed.  It  wu  Thursday  evening,  and 
'^-morrow— Friday— the  Peevnl  was  dne,  and  Walter 
Fl/*>d  would,  if  •)]  went  well,  retorn  to  his  father" a  roof. 

Wa«  hn  bea>rt  swelling  with  the  thought?  Did  he 
I*V»  ovtr  tit*  veaael'aside  at  that  midnight  lionr,  seeking 
M  descry  in  the  moonlight  the  white  clin>  of  hi*  nativo 
land,  and  —temta  in  imagination  hia  home,  hi*  mother, 
and  the  bright  foca  entrusted  to  her  keeping  '? 

If  ao,  how  little  did  the  reality  justify  the  bright  pic- 
•area  of  imagination  ! 

At  that  hoar  the  scne  at  the  Looker  was  one  of 
angniah  and  of  terror,  and  it  was  the  return  of  tUt 
Invad,  that  only  eon,  which  intensified  it  almost  to 

•  Th*  novae  waa  elo**d.   Th"  lights  were  oxtingnished 
M  every  room  eocapt  li.at  in  which  Abel  Flood  and  hia 
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wife  «at,  as  was  their  wont,  over  the  bright  remainder 
of  the  fire  glowing  on  the  hearth. 

Madge  Flood  sat  with  her  apron  thrown  over  her 
head,  as  if  that  would  help  to  shut  out  some  horrible 
object  from  her  sight ;  and  a  heavy  sob  would  escape 
her  at  intervals,  as  she  rocked  herself  piteously  to  and 
fro. 

Nor  waa  Abel  Flood  less  perturbed  ;  but  his  anguish 
of  mind  did  not  vent  itself  in  tears.  The  tirno  for 
grieving,  ho  felt,  was  past;  the  moment  for  action  had 
arrived,  and  he  was  striving,  vainly  striving,  to  nerve 
himself  to  a  desperate  course. 

Upon  the  little  table  before  the  fire  lay  an  open  letter. 
It  waa  written  on  thin,  silvery,  foreign  paper,  and  there 
was  a  strange  postage-stamp  upon  it— that  of  Australia. 

The  letter  had  been  received  that  day,  and  ran  in 
these  terms : — 

"  My  Dear  Mother,— This  is  my  last  night  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  write  because  the  mail  is  leaving;  and  as 
it  will  get  a  few  days  the  start  of  us,  you  will  know, 
before  seeing  me,  that  all  was  well  up  to  the  moment  of 
going  aboard. 

"All  my  goods  arc  packed,  and  in  tho  hold  of  the 
smart,  saucy  VteVtit ;  and  for  some  tliroo  months  I  need 
only  trouble  i,i.v*elf  about  tho  vouchors  for  tliem,  which 
I  bring  with  in  . 

Thank  God,  I  ihafl  see  my  dear,  native  land  once 


more,  and  clasp  to  my  bosom  those  who  are  dearer  to 
mo  than  all  I  am  worth  on  earth !  Embrace  my  darling 
Janet  for  mo;  cheer  her  and  comfort  her.  A  few 
months,  and  we  shall  be  separated  no  longer!  A  few 
months !  It  seems  to  mo  years ;  and  yet  how  soon,  how 
vory  soon,  they  will  slip  away ! 

"  Until  last  night  I  thought  to  leave  this  placo  with- 
out a  sigh ;  and  now  I  am  sad,  absolutely  sad  at  tho 
idea  of  it.  Yes,  mother ;  last  night  we  had  a  farewell 
meeting,  aud  I  found  thabhero,as  everywhere,  God  has 
blessed  mo  with  friends,  whoso  hearts  are  true  and 
staunch,  and  who  regard  lno  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a 
brother. 

Our  parting  scene  was  rough  and  boisterous  enough, 
but  so  hearty!  Wo  met  at  tho  houso  of  a  friend;  a 
strango  party  enough— Englishmen,  Yankees,  Germans, 
frenchmen,  Chinese,  Africans,  Russians,  adventurers 
of  every  nation,  all  drawn  hero  by  the  same  attraction— 
the  loadstono  of  gold.  Tho  party  was  given  in  my 
honour,  and  tho  warmth  und  cordiality  of  tho  meeting 
almost  overpowered  me.  In  replying  to  the  hearty 
cheers  with  which  these  men,  whom  I  had  known  hut  a 
few  years,  responded  to  my  *  health,'  I  fairly  broke 
down.  I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  I  blubbered  like  a 
whipped  child.  And  more  than  one  hard-headed,  ma- 
hogany-skinned bushman  found  his  eyes  strangely  moist 
and  weak- ho  couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  soy  why. 


EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


"  Unfortunately,"  replied  Samson,  with  a  grin,  "  it 

takes  a  good  deal  to  hang  a  man  in  this  country ;  and 
St.  George  is  too  cautious  and  too  cuuniug  to  run  his 
neck  into  a  noose  in  a  hurry:  so  that  I  can't  hold  out 
hopes  of  your  seeing  him  swing.  But  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  persuade  a  jury  that  fraudulent  trading, 
tempered  with  forgery,  is  first  cousin  to  felony;  and  a 
cautious  but  daring  swindler  may  find  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  a  tickct-of-leavo  would  be  a  laudable  ob- 
ject of  ambition." 

"And  you  pledge  yourself  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
place  this — this  man  in  that  position  ?" 

"  Assuredly." 

"  Of  the  wrong  ho  has  done  me,  I  know  that  no  court 
of  justice  would  take  cognisance.  Our  connection  was 
not  one  upon  which  I  can  dare  let  in  the  light  of  public 
scrutiny.  But  he  must  be  concerned  in  other  transac- 
tions equally  base,  equally  dangerous;  and  of  these  it 
must  be  possible  to  make  a  handle  for  his  destruction." 

"  No  doubt— no  doubt,"  returned  Samson,  cahnlv. 
"  You  will  act  strictly  under  my  instructions,  and  we 
shall  sec — we  shall  see!" 

In  a  few  minutes,  as  it  seemed  to  the  woman,  Samson 
had  arranged  his  plan  of  operations;  and  having  given 
her  instructions  how  to  proceed,  they  parted. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  instructions  that,  next 
day,  a  brougham  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Sir  John  Fcn- 
more's  house  in  Rococo-square ;  and  a  tall,  handsome, 
superbly-dressed  woman  alighted. 

She  wished,  she  said,  in  answer  to  the  servant  in 
livery  who  answered  the  door,  to  consult  Sir  John. 
The  servant  inquired  her  name;  but  sho  did  not  givo 
it,  remarking  that  she  was  a  stranger  to  London,  and 
merely  wished  to  seo  the  physician  professionally. 

The  new  patient  did  not  appear  at  all  annoyed  to 
hear  that  Sir  John  was  engaged;  sho  merely  remarked 
that  sho  would  wait,  and  so  entered  the  house.  At  that 
moment,  it  so  happened  that  the  patients'  room  adjoin- 
ing the  consultimr-room  was  unusually  lull;  and,  taking 
his  cue  from  the  brougham  and  the  appearance  of  its 
late  occupant,  the  servant,  without  hesitation,  showed 
the  strauger  into  a  private  drawing-room  opening  out 
of  the  consulting-room,  and  handed  her  a  chair. 

Directly  the  door  was  closed,  the  visitor  started  from 
the  chair,  and  began  to  pace  the  room  with  nervous 
and  agitated  steps.  In  doing  so,  sho  threw  the  rich 
Koniton  veil  back  from  her  face,  and  disclosed  tho  be- 
witching features  of  Mdllo.  Euphrosyue,  the  ballet- 
dancer — still  to  bo  recognised,  though  some  attempt 
had  been  made  to  disguise  them. 

"  Will  he  recognise  mo?"  sho  said  to  herself,  as  she 
advanced  to  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  exa- 
mined her  face  critically.  "Surely  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stage  make-up  and  the  natural  features  would 
be  sufficient  ?  And  the  hair  dressed  iu  this  fashion,  as 
well  as  the  heavy  eyebrows,  completely  alters  me.  Let 
me  sec  how  I  can  assume  this  bronchial  affection ;  well 
enough,  I  think,  to  deceive  tho  physician  into  wishing 
mo  to  call  again.  I  must  do  it  well,  or  ho  may  suspect 
something:  and  suspicion  isn't  likely  to  ripen  into 
friendship." 

The  cough,  the  flushing  fuco,  the,  whecziug  chest,  the 
tremulous  gasp,  which  followed  this,  showed  how  per- 
fect an  actress  the  woman  was.  It  satisfied  her  entirely, 
and  it  was  with  a  radiant  smile  that  she  said — 

"  That  will  do." 

Hardly  had  the  words  been  spoken,  when  thero  was  a 
sound  ot  approaching  footsteps. 

Love  quickens  the  cai-,  and  revenge  gives  an  almost 
preternatural  delicacy  to  the  perceptions. 

Thus  it  was  that,  almost  by  instinct,  tho  woman 
recognised  the  step  which  sounded  without  the  door, 
and  the  silken  rustle  which  accompanied  it. 

"It  is  he!"  she  gasped;  "and  they  are  together!" 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  crossed  tho  room 
to  where,  in  a  farther  corner,  a  large,  ample  chair — one 
of  those  capable  of  forming  a  couch — stood,  covered 
with  a  rich  anti-macassar.  Reaching  this,  she  hesitated 
only  until  the  handlo  turned  in  tho  door,  then  darted 
behind  it,  and  sank  down  amidst  the  rich  waves  of  her 
silk  dress,  concealed  by  tho  ponderous  chair. 

The  ear  of  this  woman  bad  not  deceived  her. 

It  was  St.  George  who  entered  tho  room,  hat  in  hand, 
and  accompanied,  not  by  Helena.  Fenmore,  but  by  her 
sister,  the  young  and  blooming  Kate. 

"  Aud  may  I  take  your  kindness  as  a  proof  that  yon 
have  quite  forgiven  mo?"  said  St.  George,  in  honeyed 
tones — tones  which  quivered  through  the  frame  of  tho 
woman  who  heard  them  in  her  place  of  concealment 
behind  the  chair. 

'•'  Gerald,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  have  I  blamed  you? 
Have  I  eaid  one  word  to  induce  you  to  relax  in  your 
attentions  to  Helena?" 

"  Yon  have  not,"  he  rejoined;  "hot  I  am  painfully 
conscious  of  the  outrage  1  do  your  feelings,  and  of  tho 
misconstruction  to  which  my  conduct  is  open.  Believe 
me  that  it  was  only  at  your  oa  laiiest  desiro — ouly  because 
I  saw  how  noble  wri3  the  sacrifice,  yon  wero  making, 
and  felt  myself  shamed  into  following  £hat  example, 
that  I  " 


"  However,  the  parting  with  friends  over,  I  am  now  so 
full  of  hope,  and  energy,  and  spirits,  that  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  could  never  know  care  or  sorrow  again,  aud  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  those  around  me  ever  do. 

"  The  mail  closes,  aud  I  must  conclude.  Hoping  to 
see  you,  and  dear  father,  and  dearest  Janet,  very,  very 
soon,  "  Believe  me,  your  affectionate  son, 

"Walter  Flood." 

This  letter  Abel  Flood  had  just  rend,  and  it  was  that 
which  had  produced  the  strong  emotion  on  the  part  of 
his  wife. 

There  was  much  in  it  to  appeal  strongly  to  a  mother's 
heart ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  boy's  visions  of 
happiness  and  the  dark,  blank  reality  to  which  he  must 
awaken,  almost  crazed  her. 

"  My  poor  lad  ! — my  poor  lad  !"  moaned  tho  womau  ; 
"to  think  I  shall  never  set  eyes  on  him  more — and  I  so 
fond  of  him — so  proud  of  hiui !" 

"Nonsense!"  crfed  the  old  man,  rising  aud  pacing 
to  and  fro;  "it's  no  use  fretting.  What's  done  can't 
bo  helped ;  I'd  give  the  world  if  it  wasn't  as  it  is ;  but 
it's  no  use — it's  no  use." 

"Oil,  Abel!"  cried  the  woman;  "let's  stay  here — 
let's  face  it ;  he's  a  good  lad,  with  a  kind,  good  heart, 
and  he  may  forgive  us.  He'll  be  a  little  angry  at  first — 
as  who  wouldn't  ? — but  he'll  come  round,  and  listen  to 
reasons  and  forgivo  us." 

"  Listen  to  reason !"  cried  the  father ;  "  d'ye  think  one 
man  ever  thinks  another  man's  speculations  reasonable  ? 
But  'tisn't  that  only,  Madge ;  tisn't  his  coming  only, 
but  itjs  the  other  business  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  in^rrupted  Madge,  after  a  fresh 
outburst  of  tears. 

"I  must,"  returned  Abel,  firmly;  "the time's  come 
when  we  must  talk  of  it,  and  act  on  it,  too.  Fool,  idiot 
that  I  was,  to  listen  to  that  tempting  devil !  As  if  I 
hadn't  done  bad  enough  and  got  into  trouble  enough 
before !  It  seemed  safe,  then ;  to  my  brains,  muddled 
with  drink,  it  seemed  like  Providence  come  to  help  us 
out  of  our  trouble.  There  was  tho  man  come  home 
from  sea,  unexpected  by  anybody,  dropping  iu  here  on 
his  way  Heaven  knows  where,  lyith  all  his  papers  about 
him,  p'raps  covering  ten  times  more  than  wo  wanted; 
and  there  was  a  chap  in  tho  house  ready  for  any  job — 
— ready  to  go  halves,  safe  not  to  split — ready  to  stun 
the  stranger  at  a  blow,  and  carry  him  off  like  a  baby, 
to  some  place  where  he'd  never  ha'  found  his  way  back. 
And  then  to  think  he  should  have  gone  and  overdone  it; 
killed  tho  man  instead  of  stunning  him,  and  so  left  us 
no  chance  but  to  fling  him  into  the  sewer !" 

"  Deary  me,  jes—that  was  the  mischief!"  moaned 
the  woman. 

"Mischief!"  repeated  Flood,  "I  could  throttle  that 
long  thief,  that  blundering  idiot,  when  I  think  of  it ; 
and  how  he  grinned,  and  how  we  shared  tho  useless 
papers,  and  he  talked  so  coolly  about  the  sowers,  hiding 
all,  and  dead  men  telling  no  tales.  Sewers !  I  shall 
never  hear  the  word  again  without  a  shudder.  I'd  no 
more  havo  believed  that  they  could  havo  traced  that 
body  to  this  house  down  there  in  the  dark  underground, 
than  I  should  have  thought  it  possiblo  six  days  ago  that 
I  should  stand  here  charged  with  a  murder !" 

"Oh,  don't  say  it,  don't  say  it!"  said  the  woman; 
"  'tisn't  true,  Abel." 

"But  they  may  prove  it.  At  this  moment  they  may 
be  putting  this  and  that  together  to  bring  it  home  to 
me.  The  thought  of  that  haunts  mo  night  and  day. 
I've  grown  so  nervous,  I  can't  sleep,  I  can't  attend  to 
business :  the  least  sound  frightens  me,  and  a  strango 
face  turns  me  to  ice.  Ever  since  Slagg  was  here,  I'm 
haunted,  not  with  the  dead — I  didn't  kill  him:  if  Slagg 
says  I  did,  he  lies.  I  didn't — it's  false,  I  didn't — it's 
tho  fear  of  being  taken  haunts  me,  and  drives  me  away. 
I  must  go,  Madge :  I  must  be  away  from  this  place,  and 
to-night,  lass,  to-night ;  for  if  I'm  another  night  uuder 
this  roof,  'twill  be  too  late,  too  late!" 

He  had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, that  the  womau,  throwing  down  her  apron,  rose 
and  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm  as  ho  walked  to  and  fro. 

During  the  last  few  days  these  paroxysms  had  been 
frequently  upon  him,  and  they  wero  increasing  in  in- 
tensity. 

"  Hush  !"  she  said,  in  a  fond,  soothing  lone,  "  you 
will  bo  overheard.  You're  right,  Abel:  it's  hard  to 
part,  but  you'd  better  go — you'd  better  havo  gone 
before." 

"  But  not  alone  ?"  he  said,  helplessly. 

It  was  pitiable  to  hear  tho  tone  in  which  he  asked 
her  this.  A  few  days  ago,  and  he  was  a  strong,  mus- 
cular, self-reliant  man.  Now  iie  was  weak  and  nervous 
as  a  child.  The  curse  of  crime  was  upon  him,  and 
made  him  cling  to  tho  woman  as  his  only  rock  of  safety. 

As  she  saw  this,  a  deep  sigh  escaped  her. 

"  I  daren't  let  him  go  alone,"  she  thought,  her  heart 
teaching  her  her  duty.  Then,  with  a  promptness  for 
which  her  previous  moaning  and  repining  would  not 
have  prepared  one,  she  said  aloud,  "  You're  right,  Abel : 
joy  never  parted  us,  and  sorrow  shan't.  It's  hard  leaving 
the  old  place,  but  it  must  be.  Go,  pack  up  your  notes 
and  gold,  and  I'll  be  ready  a'most  as  soon.  The  Lord 
knows,"  sho  said  to  herself,  in  an  undertone,  "  what'll 
happen  us,  settin'  out  liko  beggar-folk  i'  tho  dead  o'  tho 
night." 

The  preparations  for  the  flight  were  soon  made. 

For  somo  days  ovents  had  been  shaping  themselves 
toward  this  point,  and  both  Flood  and  W  wife  had, 
each  unknown  to  the  other,  collected  such  valuables  as 


they  could  most  readily  bear  off,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
they  had  all  ready. 

But  when,  having  crept  about  the  house  like  spectres, 
the  guilty  beings  met  again  in  the  room  from  which  they 
were  to  go  forth,  Madge  Flood's  tender  heart  would  not 
permit  her  to  leave  without  one  last  look  at  Janet. 

"  I  must  see  the  child  once  more,"  she  said. 

"Absurd!"  cried  Flood,  whose  terrors  were  working 
him  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  excitement  and  alarm ; 
"  another  time — another  time !" 

"  It's  because  there'll  never  be  another  time  that  I 
must  see  her,"  cried  Madge. 

And,  without  waiting  to  argue  tho  point,  she  slipped 
off  her  shoes,  and  leaving  them  in  the  passage,  stepped 
upstairs  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  young  girl. 

The  door  was  unlocked,  and  opening  it,  the  poor 
woman  stole  softly  in,  passed  through  tho  sitting-room, 
and  gazed  at  the  little  bower  beyond. 

There,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  sho  saw  tho  poor,  beau- 
tiful girl  lying  upon  her  snowy  couch,  her  face  strangely 
wan  and  wasted,  but  fair  as  that  of  an  angel,  amid  the 
golden  tresses  which  made  a  halo  around  it.  The  eyes 
of  the  sleeper  wero  closed ;  but  the  lids  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  the  ruddy  lips  were  parted  as  if  in  trou- 
bled sleep. 

At  the  sight  of  this  beauty  aud  innocence  the  guilty 
woman  paused.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  barrier  divided 
them — that  her  nearer  approach  would  havo  been  pollu- 
tion.   After  a  long,  ardent  gaze,  she  drew  softly  back. 

As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  wero  by  chance  lifted  to  the 
wall  above  tho  mantelpiece,  in  the  centre  of  which  hung 
a  portrait  of  her  son  Walter.  It  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  had  been  sent  over  from  Australia  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Janet.  Often  and  often  she  had  looked  at  this 
before,  but  as  her  eyes  now  rested  upon  it,  it  wore  an 
expression  which  chilled  her  very  heart. 

Merciful  Father!"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  drop- 
ping upon  her  knees;  "  what  have  we  done — what  have 
wo  done  ?" 

Her  eyes,  as  she  spoke,  still  rested  upon  the  portrait. 
She  was  utterly  powerless  to  withdraw  them,  and  a 
sense  of  horror  paralysed  her. 

Minute  after  minute  passed;  then  the  pent-up  terror  of 
her  mind  found  vent  iu  one  long,  loud,  piercing  shriek. 

Scared  from  slumber,  Janet  started  up  in  alarm  at  this 
unearthly  sound;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  terrified 
husband  rushed  through  the  outer  apartment. 

"  What — oh!  what  has  happoned  '("  cried  Janet,  im- 
ploringly, turning  from  one  to  tho  other. 

But  the  woman  bad  subsided  into  htilf-insonsibility, 
while  Abel  could  only  offer  wild  and  incongruous  rea- 
sons for  their  presence  there  at  that  hour. 

Another  glance  at  tho  two  iu  their  travelling  dresses, 
however,  speedily  convinced  Janet  of  wdiafc,  but  for  somo 
cause  apparently  alike  unknown  to  Abel  and  to  herself, 
would  have  happened. 

"  They  were  about  to  fly,"  she  said  to  herself;  "and 
then  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  save  them,  for 
they  are  watched." 

'It  was  true.  Even  while  sho  spoke,  the  figure  of 
Jack  Slagg  might  have  been  seen  hovering  in  the  sha- 
dows of  the  street. 

He  had  his  suspicions  of  what  might  happen,  and  his 
reasons  for  preventing  it. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  WORK  OF  VENGEANCE. 

The  interview  between  Sarah  Bates  (or,  as.  cho  now 
called  herself,  Enphrosync  Theklejschinj)  and  old  Sam- 
son, at  the  Marble  Arch,  was  long  and  confidential. 

It  was,  also,  to  somo  extent  tierce  and  stormy ;  for 
the  ballet-dancer,  though  a  finished  actress,  could  not 
speak  of  Gerald  St.  George,  who  had  so  wronged  her, 
with  any  degree  of  calmness ;  and  Samson  saw  this, 
and  acted  upon  the  hint.  He  artfully  fanned  tho  flame 
of  her  excitement;  for  it  was  part  of  his  system  to  work 
upon  the  passions  and  the  stronger  feelings  of  people, 
well  knowing  that  under  the  influence  of  these  they 
become  reckless  and  extravagant. 

"Hot-blooded  people,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "make 
the  fortunes  of  cold-blooded  people.  It's  a  law  of 
nature." 

And,  as  we  have  said,  on  this  occasion  he  fully  availed 
himself  of  this  law,  to  his  own  profit.  Stimulated  by 
his  specious  prompting?,  Enphrosync  became  fierce  in 
her  clamour  for  vengeance;  and  it  no  doubt  excited  tho 
wonder  of  quiet  passcrj-by  to  see  the  energetic  tones  iu 
which  tho  young  widow — fur  that  was  the  disguise  she 
wore— addressed  the  calm,  placid,  elderly  man,  who, 
wearing  a  long  black  cloak  aud  soft  white  neckcloth, 
looked  like  a  dissenting  minister  in  difiicullies. 

What  passed  between  tbcm  it  i.j  not  necessary  for  us 
to  detail;  the  results  of  the  interview  are  all  that  wo 
have  to  do  with,  aud  they  will  appear  in  duo  course. 
Enough  that  Samson  learned  all  he  wished  to  Know 
about  St.  George  (he  was  right  iu  his  conjecture  that  it 
was  George  Sainton,  who  had  thus  reversed  bis  name) ; 
and  that,  for  a  consideration  named,  ho  promised  io  use 
all  his  secret  influence  iu  avenging  tho  wrongs  of  the 
woman  before  him. 

"Ruin  him  utterly— break  him — crush  him!"  said 
the  Queen  of  tho  Baliet,  hissing  the  words  out  between 
her  small,  white,  serpent-liko  teeth.  "  Let  me  hear  that 
he  is  transported — let  me  seo  lain  die  upon  the  scaf- 
fold!" 


"  Say  no  more,"  interrupted  Kate,  "  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  themo  for  either  of  us.  Enough  that  I  have 
schooled  my  heart  to  the  sacrifice  which  my  judgiuentoi 
has  approved,  and  that  in  promoting  Helena's  happiness! 
you  promote  mine." 

A  peculiar  smile  played  round  tho  lip3  of  St.  George 
at  these  words. 
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"Kate,"  he  cried,  with  sadden  impetuosity,  "you 
are  a  noble  girl,  and  my  admiration  of  you  only  in 
creases  the  love  which  will  ever  animate  my  heart.  Yes, 
to  mj  dying  day  I  shall  never  cease  to  worship  you. 
And  you  " 

He  had  taken  her  hand,  and  was  looking  into  her 
face. 

I  shall  entertain  every  possible  respect  for  my 
banker  V  cried  Kate,  with  a  forced  langh,  as  she  drew 
back  her  hand,  and  threw  back  the  carls  which  clustered 
round  her  burning  face. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  St.  George,  "  that  I  must 
some  evening  hare  a  long  talk  with  you  and  Sir  John 
OTer  business — dull,  uninviting,  but  necessary  business. 
It's  a  terrible  falling  off  from  the  language  of  the  heart 
to  the  language  of  the  pocket ;  but  society  exacts  that 

we  should  have  poakets  as  well  as  hearts,  and  " 

"  Whenever  you  please,  Gerald,"  said  Kate ;  "  I  am 
not  frightened  at  the  prospect.  I  am  a  woman,  but  not  a 
foolishly  romantic  and  useless  one.  Would  you  be- 
lieve," she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  I  have  here  three 
little  books  bound  up  in  one, — yon  would  never  guess 
what  they  are  f" 

Indeed,  no !"  exclaimed  St.  George. 
"  Yet  you  should  know,  for  they  are  a  sort  of  key  to 
my  character.   One  is, 'The  Language  of  Flowers.' " 
"  Not  a  bad  beginning !" 
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"  Li Dg  enough,  1  hope,  for  me  to  consult  Sir  John 
on  tne  matter,  before  I  leave  for  Vienna  for  a  week  or 
t*o." 

"  Ah !  yon  ire  going  '.o  leave  U3  ?" 
*'  For  a  very  short  time." 

K.ito  sighed.  This  man  was,  she  tried  to  think, 
i  lag  to  licr  now,  and  yet  his  presence  was  happiness; 
tue  very  idea  of  his  absence— pain ! 

But  to  the  sigh  there  succeeded  a  smile. 

Whatever  she  might  feel,  she  resolved  that  he  should 
see  nothing.  Though  her  heart  might  break,  she  wonld 
not  betray  herself— would  not  own  that  the  sacrifico  bIio 
I.  id  m.i  in  was  too  great  fur  her  heart's  strength. 

,;Bat  Vienna!"  she  cried,  with  a  merry  outburst  of 
Lmghfcer.  "  Aro  you  not  vry  rash?  What  will  you 
do  there  withoat  your  laundress ?" 
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"  Excuse  me,  she  has  precisely  the  qualities  you  be- 
fore attributed  to  her;  aud  to  those,  and  those  only, 
she  owes  her  rise  in  life." 

"  She  is,  then,  a  dangerous  woman  ?"  asked  the  young, 
innocent  girl. 

"  She  is,"  replied  the  other. 

And  it  was  not  the  echo  of  his  words  which  sounded 
in  the  far  corner  in  which  the  woman  knelt.  It  was 
she  who  hissed  through  her  clenched  teeth  the  words, 
"Yes;  dangerous — very  dangerous !" 

"  But  you  have  no  cause  to  fear  her,  hav^  you,  St. 
George  ?  '  asked  Kate,  innocently. 

"I? — no;  no  cause,"  replied  St.  George,  turning 
pale,  and  trembling  as  he  spoke. 

"  Because  you  seemed  more  than  startled  by  her  ap- 
pearance the  other  night — you  seemed  frightened.  Ha ! 
you  are  rale,  you  tremble.   Are  you  not  well  ?'• 

For  a  moment  the  room  swam  round,  and  the  banker 
took  two  steps  to  steady  himself.  Then  the  struggle 
was  over — he  was  calm  again. 

"  'Tis  nothing,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I 
could  wish,  and — and — will  you  excuse  mo  for  this 
morning  ?'"' 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Kate,  wondering  as  she  spoke ; 
"  but  whether  Helena  will,  I  can't  say.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  she  should  have  been  from  home." 

"Just  so;  but  I  shall  call  often — that  is,  several 
times  before  I  go  to  Vienna.  By  Jove  I  •  he  added,  ral- 
lying himself  for  a  final  effort,  "  a  man  ought  to  find 
himself  here  often  enough — here,  where  there  are  the 
double  attractions  of  love  and  business !" 

He  laughed  a  hollow,  brazen  laugh,  and,  bowing, 
took  his  leave. 

Kate  stood  by  tho  open  door,  listening  to  his  re- 
treating footsteps ;  and  then  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  eagerly,  anxiously,  only  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  street! 

Now  that  she  was  alone,  she  permitted  herself  to  in 
dulge  for  a  moment — only  a  moment — in  the  luxury  of 
that  fatal  passion  which  had  robbed  her  young  life  of 
its  bloom. 

"  I  did  not  think  it  possible,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  love 
him  bettor — oh !  much  better — since  he  never  can  be 
mine.    And  yet  there  is  something  strange — something 

mysterious  in  his  manner — which  " 

She  turned  from  the  window  hastily,  startled  by  a 
footstep  in  the  room. 
To  her  astonishment,  sho  was  no  longer  alone. 
In  the  middlo  of  the  room  stood  a  lady,  gorgeously 
attired,  who,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  she  had 
never  seen  before ! 

"  I — I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  but  " 

"  You  didn't  hear  mo  enter !"  interrupted  tho  woman. 
"  The  door  opens  softly — you  must  excuse  me,  but," 
she  continued,  in  an  agitated  voice — "  but  I  thought 
I  heard  from  tho  adjoining  room  a  voice  which  was 
familiar  to  mo — a  voice  which  I  have  cause  never  to 
forget!" 

It  was  a  lie.  This  woman,  Sarah  Bates,  had  only  ad- 
vanced from  her  hiding-place  to  where  she  stood ;  but 
sho  had  learned  to  speak  a  lie  with  all  the  calmness  of 
truth. 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  here — a  friend  of  my 
father's,"  replied  Kate;  "but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  " 

"  That  he  should  have  done  mo  a  deadly  wrong  ?  On 
the  contrary,  if,  jndging  from  tho  voice,  1  do  not  mis- 
tako  the  man,  it  i3  not  tho  only  wrong-doing  of  which 
he  is  capable." 

Kato  Fcnmore  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  an  angry 
flush  crimsoned  her  face. 

"  I  have  said,"  sho  said,  coolly,  "  that  this  gentleman 
i3  my  father's  friend.  I  do  not  know  who  I  havo  the 
honour  of  addressing  — — " 

"  Nor  doe3  it  matter  who,"  interrupted  tho  other, 
"since  unknown  I  may  do  you  a  service  which,  if 
known,  I  could  not  render.  Kate  Fcnmorc,  the  day 
will  como  when  you  will  call  mo  your  true  friend.  The 
day  will  come  when  you  will  thank  mo,  thank  mo  with 
all  your  grateful  heart,  for  saving  you  from  an  adven- 
turer and  a  villain.  Ah,  your  eyes  flash  and  your  checks 
burn ;  you  arc  indignant,  angry,  impatient  of  my  pre- 
sence here;  but  that  is  because  you  love  this  man,  who 
is  unworthy  of  you,  who  never  can  bo  yours." 

Annoyed  alike  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  intruder, 
Kate  was  about  to  reply  in  warm  and  hasty  words,  when 
an  id''a  suddenly  presented  itself  to  her  mind. 

"  Thi.t  language,"  she  said,  "is  unusual,  is  insulting  ; 
but  I  can  account  for  it  upon  the  ground  that  you  aro 
grossly  mistaken  in  the  identity  of  tho  person  who 
has  just  quitted  this  room.  There  are  two  persons  in 
London  precisely  and  almost  ridiculously  alike." 

"  Indeed!" 

"  Yes ;  ono  is  tho  gentleman  you  overheard  speaking, 
and  who  is  a  banker  of  high  position ;  the  other  ia  bn 
adventurer — a  person,  I  believe,  of  inferior  birth — who 
also  sometimes  describes  himself  as  connected  with 
banking  affairs." 

A'/ain  the  stranger  said,  "  Indeed!" — nothing  mom. 
I  "  Within  this  week  it  has  happened  to  my  father  to 
mistake  the  ono  for  tho  other;  he  even  charged  our 
friend  with  being  at  a  place  named,  at  the  very  timo 
thnt  be  was  here  sitting  in  tho  adjoining  drawing-room, 
nnd  then  an  explauulion  of  tho  wonderful  resemblance 
set  nil  right." 

Tl,<;  Queen  of  tho  Ballot  looked  at  Kate  Fcnmore, 
and  then  her  face  broke  into  a  good-natured  smile. 


"You  aro  young,  my  child,"  she  said,  "and  unused  to 
tho  tricks  of  the  world.  You  are  true  and  honest ;  and 
it  is  natural  that  you  should  believe  in  truth  and 
honesty  rather  than  in  deceit  and  trickcrv.  In  you, 
therefore,  and  in  your  good,  amiable,  kind-hearted 
father,  this  man  finds  credulous  and  ready  victims;  but 
it  is  easy  to  win  when  one  has  all  tho  cards— it  is  some- 
times difficult  when  the  best  are  iu  the  hands  of  one's 
adversaries.  So  far,  he  has  achieved  success :  but  from 
this  moment  the  game  is  over." 

"  What  would  you  do?"  cried  tho  terrified  girl.  * 

"  If  I  told  you  now,  I  should  have  in  you  not  an  ally, 
but  another  opponent ;  I  must  first  give  you  proof  of 
what  I  have  said  as  to  the  identity  of  those  two  men." 

"  And  you  can — you  will  do  this  ?" 

",  I  will  try  my  best :  but  I  can  only  hope  to  succeed 
upon  one  condition." 

"  Name  it,"  said  tho  girl. 

"  It  is,  that  what  now  passes  between  us  shall  bo  kept 
an  absolute  secret  for  tho  present.  Promise  me  that 
no  word,  no  hint  shall  reach  the  ears  of  any  other 
mortal;  and  I  shall  succeed." 

"  I  promise  it,  solemnly,"  was  tho  rejoinder. 

"Good :  within  two  days  I  will  mention  to  you  a  fact 
respecting  the  man  against  whom  1  bring  these  heavy 
charges ;  and  you  shall  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
But  recollect  what  those  conclusions  must  involve.  If 
you  are  right,  I  am  mistaken  :  if  there  are  indeed  two 
men  with  this  wonderful  likeness  to  each  other,  then 
you  will  bo  at  liberty  to  treat  me  with  the  scorn  I  de- 
serve :  but  it',  on  the  contrary,  the  two  are  one — if,  in 
other  words,  the  man  who  is  seeking  your  hand — or 
that  of  your  sister — has  been  guilty  of  a  lie,  an  inven- 
tion  

. "  If  so,"  cried  Kate  Fenmorc,  eagerly,  "  I  promise  to 
aid  you  in  denouncing  and  iu  exposing  him." 

"  Good,"  said  the  dancer ;  "  in  two  days,  then,  I  have 
an  ally,  or  " 

"  Tho  enemy  will  be  doubled,"  interrupted  Kate. 

Mdllo.  Euphrosyne  did  not  reply,  but  she  caught  tho 
extended  hand  of  tho  young  girl,  and  pressed  it  cor- 
dially. 

At  that  moment  the  servant  entered,  and  announced 
that  Sir  John  was  disengaged,  and  would  see  his  patient, 
who  retired  without  another  word. 

Directly  sho  was  gone,  tho  heart  of  poor  Kate  smote 
her,  as  if  sho  had  been  guilty  of  something  criminal  as 
well  as  imprudent. 

"  I  havo  done  wrong,"  sho  said;  "I  have  lent  myself 
to  tho  arts  of  a  woman  who  may  be  wicked  and  design- 
ing. And  what  good  can  come  of  it  ?  Even  should  sho 
prove  him  scheming  and  unfortunate,  I  shall  only'jnijf 
him  as  well  as  love  him." 


CHAPTER-  XXI. 


At  last! 

In  fog  and  gloom,  like  a  day  about  which  the  shadow 
and  mystery  of  night  still  clung,  there  dawned  at  )a§£ 
tho  morning  to  which  so  many  of  the  actors  in  ouv 
drama  had  looked  forward — the  morning  of  that  Friday 
on  which  the  Fecviit  was  expected. 

With  what  different  emotions  did  those  who  had 
looked  forward  to  this  day  awake  to  tho  knowledge  that 
it  had  como ! 

For  months  and  months  tho  fair  Janet  had  lived  in  a 
golden  dream  of  hope,  of  which  this  day  was  to  be  tho 
bright  realisation.  It  wa3  to  see  Walter  return— rich, 
happy,_and  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  ardent  love. 
Poor  girl!  How  rudely  that  vision  had  been  shattered 
wo  know,  and  wc  know  also  the  terrible  reality  by  which 
it  hud  been  succeeded.  Walter's  return  was  no  longer 
the  turning-point  of  her  happiness,  but  raiher  tho  point, 
at  which  it  must  vanish  utterly.  True,  sho  still  loved 
him,  still  enshrined  his  imago  in  her  heart,  of  hearts; 
but  thoro  were  now  barriers  which  rendered  their  union 
impossible,  lie  was  false,  and  she  was  bound  by  a  ter- 
rible obligation,  which  she  could  only  satisfy  by  some- 
thing more  than  indifference.  Happy  might  she  deem 
herself,  if  tho  sacrifico  which  she  had  nerved  herself  to 
make  did  not  oblc.c  her  to  an  act  at  which  sho  revolted 
— to  a  marriage  with  the  stern,  exacting,  pitiless  Barry 
Lincoln. 

It  was  with  a  shudder,  therefore,  that  Janet  beheld 
tho  dawn  of  this  day. 

As  for  the  rest,  of  those  who  had  most,  cause  to  dread 
it,  Abel  Flood  and  his  wife  stood  first;  but  the  incident 
of  the  preceding  night — the  revelation  through  the  por- 
trait—had  robbed  it  of  its  terror;  but  only  to  supplant 
it  with  a  greater.  Abel  Flood  looked  out  at  tho  grey 
dawn  with  tho  eyes  of  a  man  stunned,  paralysed  with 
horror;  while  the  wretched  woman  who  had  shared  in 
his  crime  and  hia  remorse,  lay  tossing  upon  her  bed  in 
tho  ravages  offerer,  incapable  of  thought  or  action. 

To  tho  manager.;  of  the  Anglo-Australian  Bank  it  was 
a  nervous  and  exciting  morning.  They  had  faith  in 
hong  otev'o— at  least,  faith  enough  to  feel  satisfied  that 
lie  would  earn  his  money,  if  possible;  but  it  might  not 
be  possible.  Circumstances  might  intervene,  uulookcd- 
lor  bbstaclcf)  might  start  lib,  and  the  murder  which  was 
no  easy  in  theory  might  become  impracticable  :  and 
thou  P  But,  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  map  out 
the  consequences  of  failure.  Both  St.  Gcorgo  and  Lin- 
coln ngrcod  that  tho  man  must  "  bo  g"6i  tiff  of  — that 
was  thoir  phrase— before  ho  could  possibly  make  any 
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demaud  upon  them,  and  with  that  determination  they 
trusted  to  Chance,  Fate,  or  whatever  overruling  Power 
they  believed  in. 

Perhaps  the  only  man  whose  aspect  was  calm,  his 
eyes  bright  and  hopeful,  his  pulse  steady  at  its  accus- 
tomed beat,  was  Samson,  the  porter  in  the  house  at  the 
Haymarket.  Sitting  in  his  porter's  chair,  like  a  spider 
in  the  midst  of  his  web,  he  had  divined  that  which  other 
oyes  were  blind  to;  and  had  drawn  out  his  plan  of 
operations  with  a  self-satisfaction  which  nothing  could 
disturb. 

Yes ;  there  was  also  one  other  man  who  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  much  perturbed.  It  was  the  Giant 
himself,  upon  whose  operations  the  fortune  of  all  so 
entirely  hung. 

Of  late,  two  qualities  had  developed  themselves  in 
Steve  Lynn,  which  had  awakened  the  suspicion  of  his 
associates.  He  had  dressed  better — often  wearing 
clothes  above  his  station — and  he  had  taken  to  drink 
harder  than  ever.  Both  these  symptoms  were  regarded 
as  indicating  the  possession  of  money — a  good  deal  of 
money ;  but  Steve  was  close  and  suspicious.  He  never 
trusted  even  intimates ;  and  so  no  explanation  was 
looked  for,  and  none  was  volunteered. 

But  on  this  day  he  was  sober,  and  he  had  returned 
to  the  dress — part  sailor,  part  navvy — which  he  wore 
on  the  night  when  we  first  saw  him. 

In  this  he  sauntered  down  to  the  Docks  soon  after 
daylight,  and  in  a  quiet,  methodical,  unobtrusive  way 
contrived  to  pick  up  a  good  bit  of  information. 

Among  other  facts,  he  ascertained  that  the  Peewit 
had  not  arrived. 

Satisfied  with  this,  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  strolled  away 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  no  particular  object, 
until  he  reached  a  low,  water-side  public  house,  which 
offered  the  striking  temptation  of  a  "  dry  skittle 
ground."  The  Giant  was  but  human :  his  humanity  was, 
moreover,  of  a  coarse  pattern,  and  though  he  might 
have  been  proof  against  much,  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  he  could  not  hold  out — he  could  not  resist 
slrittles. 

So  he  turned  into  the  house,  and  entered  a  little 
back  room  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  shipping. 
There  several  men  of  his  own  class  were  assembled,  and 
he  did  not  notice  that  as  he  went  in,  and  they  greeted 
him  in  rough,  hearty  fashion,  a  young  man  who  was 
looking  from  the  window  half  turned  round,  then 
averted  his  head  quickly,  and  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  stealing  from  the  room. 

All  that  day  Steve  Lynn  devoted  to  skittles,  but  he 
drank  little,  evidently  keeping  a  check  upon  himself, 
and  bearing  steadily  in  mind  the  work  he  had  in  view. 
Had  those  around  kept  strict  watch,  they  would  have 
noticed  that  he  constantly  put  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
as  if  in  pain ;  but  in  reality  to  ascertain  whether  certain 
papers,  which  he  carried  in  a  secret  pocket  under  his 
waistcoat,  were  still  safe. 

At  length  the  evening  closed  in,  and  night  came, 
dark  and  starless,  and  then  the  Giant  slunk  oft'  alone, 
watching  the  opportunity  to  free  himself  from  the 
company  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  playing,  and 
hurried  down  to  the  dock-side. 

Still  no  signs  of  the  Peewit. 

Cursing  its  tardiness,  he  paced  to  and  fro,  shivering 
in  the  night-air,  and  uncertain  how  to  act. 

"  If  I  came  to-morrow,  it  might  be  time  enough,"  he 
muttered ;  "  but  then,  again,  it  might  be  too  late.  It's 
a  ticklish  game  this  I'm  playin' ;  and  if  they  should  get 
scent  of  it,  away  goes  my  reward,  and  half  my  swag. 
And  I've  got  a  feelin' — Heaven  knows  how  it  comes, 
for  I  don't — that  I'm  watched,  and  have  been  for  days. 
Yet  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  tell  who  it  is  that's  on  my 
trail." 

He  was  right.   He  was  watched. 

He  was  also  right  in  confessing  his  inability  to  detect 
the  eyes  which  tracked  him,  which  noted  his  every 
movement,  and  kept  accurate  note  and  record  of  it. 
They  were  numerous,  and  constantly  changing.  Old 
Samson  had  those  about  him  thorougly  competent  for 
work  such  as  this;  Barry  Lincoln  had  also  engaged 
trusty  hands  to  bring  him  news  of  what  might  happen ; 
:.nd  lastly,  Slagg  was  there,  not  now  wearing  his 
flusher's  dress,  but  in  a  flannel  jacket,  rod  waistcoat, 
and  corduroy  trousers,  liko  a  carpenter  out  for  a  holi- 
day.   He  had  been  one  of  the  skittle-players. 

"  Curse  these  sailing  ships  !"  cried  Steve,  as  he  paced 
up  and  down;  "  there  s  no  knowing  when  they'll  start, 
nor  when  they'll  come  in.  Why  they  ain't  put  down,  I 
don't  know.  Gu'vment  puts  most  things  down,  why 
don't  it  put  these  'ere  down  ?" 

Unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question, 
Steve  took  half-a-dozen  paces  forward,  and  as  many 
back,  and  then  his  thoughts  took  a  fresh  turn. 

"  It  was  a  'cute  thing  o'  this  young  'un,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  to  send  his  things  by  one  ship,  and  to  steal  a 
march  by  coming  home  hisself  in  the  one  that  was  due 
a  week  afore.  That  was  stealing  a  march,  and  no  mis- 
take !  I  wonder,  now,  whether  he  was  suspicious  of 
old  Flood,  or  of  these  parties  in  the  Bank,  or  both, 
that  ho  wanted  to  see  how  the  land  lay  afore  he  showed 
hisself?  But,  lor !  how  he  was  done,  surely !  It's  one 
o'  the  most  wonderfullest  things  I  ever  heerd  on,  to 
think  that  he  should  ha'  come  to  the  Locker  just  i'  the 
nick  o'  time  to  get  knocked  o'  the  head,  and  old  Flood 
and  Madge  never  to  suspect  it  was  their  own  son  as  we 
was  a  chuckin'  in  the  sewer !  I  wouldn't  ha'  believed 
it  if  the  papers  hadn't  showed  it  as  clear  as  noonday." 


This  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Giant  never  ceased 
to  reflect  with  astonishment — but  without  remorse. 
Often  he  would  sit  for  hours  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  the  body  thrown  into  the  sewer — whether  it 
was  still  there,  ghastly,  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion, lighting  up  with  phosphorescent  glare  the  dark 
corner  in  which  it  lurked;  or  whether  it  had  floated 
down  into  the  river,  and  been  carried  out  to  sea  ?  But 
all  this  while  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  it 
was  his  hand  which  had  dashed  out  the  life  of  that 
young,  handsome,  ardent  youth  ;  and  that  if  the  dead 
could  rise  from  its  hideous  grave,  it  would  denounce 
him  as  its  murderer ! 

Perhaps  he  was  nearer  to  the  thought  that  night 
than  usual.  Want  of  drink,  combined  with  long  wait- 
ing and  watching,  had  made  him  nervous  ;  and  for  once 
a  cold  shudder  ran  through  his  frame  as  he  thought  of 
the  dead,  and  he  involuntarily  shook  himself  np,  and 
changed  the  subject.  Then  he  determined  to  return  to 
the  skittles  for  another  hour. 

The  alley  at  that  time  was  empty ;  but  ho  had  hardly 
returned  to  it  before  the  door  opened,  and  several  of  the 
players  entered. 

Among  them  Slagg  was  conspicuous,  from  the  over- 
dose of  beer  which  he  had  apparently  taken,  and  which 
rendered  him  noisy  and  quarrelsome. 

This  was  soon  apparent  when  the  game  began. 

A  dispute — a  volley  of  curses  from  both  sides — and  a 
challenge  to  fight  followed  in  quick  succession.  Slagg 
hastily  tore  off  his  jacket,  aud  the  Giant,  maddened  by 
a  blow  on  the  nose,  followed  his  example. 

He  was  always  ready  for  a  fight:  his  height  and 
strength  gave  him  an  unfair  advantage  over  most  ad- 
versaries, and  few  cared  to  come  a  second  time  within 
range  of  his  long  arm. 

But  there  is  no  great  fun  in  attacking  a  drunken  man, 
and  as  Slagg  hit  out  right  and  left,  without  aim  or 
judgment,  the  players  soon  interfered,  and  arranged  a 
treaty  of  peace — the  main  condition  of  which  was  that 
Slagg,  as  the  aggressor,  should  stand  a  pot,  to  be  mu- 
tually partaken  of. 

Then  the  combatants  shook  hands,  and  resumed  their 
clothes. 

But  as  Slagg  handed  back  the  Giant  his  jacket,  he 
muttered  to  himself — 

"  The  papers  are  neither  in  the  jacket  or  waistcoat. 
Where  then  ?" 

Perhaps  he  was  not  so  drunk  as  he  seemed  ?  Cer- 
tainly, he  took  no  part  of  the  beer  for  which  he  paid, 
quietly  pouring  it  down  into  the  sawdust  when  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  were  not  upon  him. 

The  Giant,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  long,  deep  pull. 

And  the  effect  of  this  was  a  drowsiness  which  dis- 
posed him  rather  to  sleep  than  to  play,  and  induced  him 
to  quit  the  skittle-ground  for  the  tap-room,  where  he 
leant  his  arms  upon  the  beer-stained  table,  and,  resting 
his  head  upon  them,  soon  relapsed  into  a  sound  sleep. 

Meanwhile  the  hours  dragged  themselves  along. 

The  night  wind  freshened ;  it  was  still  dark,  still  star- 
less. 

Midnight  came  at  last,  and  with  it  intelligence  reached 
those  who  waited  and  those  who  watched,  that  the 
long-expected  moment  had  arrived. 

The  Peewit  was  along  the  quay-side. 

And  where  was  Steve  Lynn,  the  Giant  ? 

He  had  not  been  seeu  for  hours ;  his  presence  at  the 
house  with  the  skittle-alley  was  not  at  that  moment 
suspected.  It  was  not  till  later  that  the  landlady,  going 
into  the  tap-room,  where  the  oil-lamp  upon  the  mantel- 
piece— its  only  means  of  illumination — had  burnt  out, 
saw,  with  a  start,  a  man  asleep  beside  the  table. 

His  sleep  was  so  sound,  that  her  cry  of  surprise  did 
not  awaken  him ;  and  when  others  came,  and  he  was 
roused  and  shaken  from  his  lethargy,  it  was  long  before 
he  could  understand  where  he  was,  and  what  had  be- 
fallen him. 

Then  his  terror  at  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
happened  dispelled  the  drowsiness  in  a  moment. 

He  started  up,  put  his  hand  to  his  left  breast,  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 

"  Gone !"  he  cried—"  gone !" 

"  What's  gone  ?"  demanded  the  bystanders.  "  You 
haven't  been  robbed  ?" 

"  Yes — curse  'em !  they've  been  too  much  for  me." 

"  What  is  it  ?  Your  watch — your  money — what  ?" 
asked  the  landlord,  bustling  up  at  the  moment. 

"  Neither,"  replied  Steve  ;  "  but  it's  what  was  worth 
twenty  watches  —  fifty  times  all  the  money  I've  ever 
had!" 

"'Tisn't  your  ticket-o'  -leave,  is  it,  old  boy?"  demanded 
a  tipsy  wag  lounging  at  the  door. 

And  it  was  well  that  he  was  near  the  door,  and  had 
means  of  retreat ;  for  the  Giant  turned  on  him  an  eyo 
that  had  a  dangerous  look  in  it,  and  doubled  up  his 
fists,  as  if  he  would  have  annihilated  the  joker. 

"  But,  dear  me !  what — what  could  it  have  been  P" 
asked  the  fussy  landlord,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his 
house.  "  If  people  come  here,  and  are  robbed  in  this 
way,  I  ought  to  communicate  with  the  police,  and  " 

"  The  police  be  " 

The  Giant  did  not  finish  thesentence,  but,  pulling  his 
cap  over  his  eyes,  strode  sullenly  and  doggedly  out  of 
the  house. 

There  he  watched  to  see  that  he  was  not  followed; 
and  then,  grinding  his  teeth,  and  clenching  both  his 
hands,  he  muttered — 

"  Lot  me  find  the  wretch  that  has  robbed  me,  and  I'll 


have  his  life— as  there's  a  Heaven  abovo  us,  I'll  havo 
his  life !  Let  me  see— let  me  see :  what's  to  bo  done  ? 
I  can't— I  won't  be  defeated !  I  must  board  ship,  whe- 
ther or  no ;  and  once  there,  I'll  take  my  chance.  It 
won't  bo  hard  to  find  out  the  devil  who's  played  me  this 
trick  ;  and  when  I  do— let  him  look  out  Vs 

Muttering  this,  he  betook  himself  to  the  water-side; 
and  having  noted  the  spot  on  which  the  Peewit  was 
already  moored,  he  descended  the  side  of  the  quay  by  a 
wooden  ladder  placed  close  against  it — and  with  which 
he  appeared  familiar— and  so  dropped  into  a  boat  lying 
beneath  it. 

This  he  unhooked ;  and  then,  having  torn  his  necker- 
chief in  two,  and  padded  the  rowlocks  with  the  pieces, 
so  as  to  deaden  the  sound,  he  slowly  and  cautiously 
rowed  himself,  until  he  lay  in  the  shadow  under  the 
ship's  side. 

Once  there,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  three  little  in- 
struments which  had  served  a  like  purpose  in  past  days 
—instruments  which  had  been  found  invaluable  in 
scaling  prison  walls  and  effecting  burglaries.  Each  con- 
sisted of  a  screw  working  in  a  short  tube  with  sharp 
iron  points,  affording  a  handle  by  means  of  which  a  man 
might  raise  himself,  and  afterwards  "  hold  on."  Two 
of  these  were  first  applied  to  the  ship's  side ;  then  Steve 
raised  himself  on  to  the  first,  and  held  by  the  second, 
while  by  means  of  a  short  bar-lever  he  applied  the  third 
above  his  head,  but  within  reach.  This  enabled  him  to 
raise  himself  to  the  second,  and  so  be  proceeded  until 
he  was  enabled  to  grasp  a  loose  rope  which  had  swung 
temptingly  some  yards  above  him. 

Up  this  rope  the  Giant  swarmed  with  the  agility  of  a 
cat,  and  thus  brought  himself  to  a  point  where  he  could 
get  a  firm  hold  upon  the  projections  at  the  foot  of  the 
shrouds.  Once  there,  he  very  slowly  raised  his  head 
until  his  eyes  rose  just  on  a  level  with  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  he  could  6ee  what  was  passing  upon  deck. 

The  scene  was  one  of  great  commotion.  Late  as  it 
was,  the  returning  emigrants  were  all  stirring — all  as- 
sembled in  groups,  gazing  anxiously  toward  the  land, 
and  pressing  by  degrees  toward  that  part  of  the  ship 
at  which  the  bridge  was  to  be  placed  communicating 
with  the  quay.  Already  the  hold  in  which  the  luggage 
had  been  stowed  was  opened,  and  huge  bulks  and 
packing-cases  were  being  raised  to  the  surface. 

It  was  upon  these  that  the  eyes  of  the  man  chiefly 
rested ;  but  he  had  also  an  eye  to  what  was  passing  on 
board,  and  was  evidently  watching  an  opportunity. 

At  last  it  came. 

The  spot  near  which  he  clung  was  for  a  moment 
deserted — all  eyes  were  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  ; 
and  quietly  as  a  cat  he  swung  himself  over  the  side,  and 
slunk  into  one  of  the  gloomiest  corners  of  the  ship. 

In  what  he  was  doing  he  calculated  on  two  chances — 
he  trusted  that  from  his  dress  ho  might  be  mistaken  by 
the  passengers  for  a  sailor,  and  by  the  sailors  for  a 
passenger,  and  that  thus  he  might  escape  unquestioned 
by  both,  while  he  contrived  to  get  sight  of  the  luggage 
belonging  to  the  murdered  man,  and  to  watch  who  de- 
manded it. 

"  Whoever  that  may  be,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
crouched  in  the  shadow,  burning  with  vengeance,  "  ho 
is  a  doomed  man !" 

Hardly  visible  in  tho  gloom,  the  Giant  waited  and 
waited. 

Accustomed  to  the  sea,  he  understood  every  sound, 
every  movement  on  board  the  vessel. 

And  as  the  time  passed  on,  and  the  moment  camo  for  . 
the  passengers  to  land,  and  the  vessel  to  disgorge  tho 
lighter  part  of  its  burden,  his  anxiety  became  intense. 

Presently  anxiety  yielded  to  a  sense  of  hunger ;  ho 
had  eaten  nothing  all  day,  and  the  fresh  river  breeze 
was  beginning  to  sharpen  up  his  fierce  appetite. 

"If  I  watch  my  opportunity,  I  can  steal  for'ard,  and 
down  into  the  first  cabin,"  he  thought;  "there'll  be 
nobody  there  now,  and  there  may  bo  food  lying  about." 

Acting  on  this  idea,  he  quitted  his  hiding-place;  ho 
crossed  the  wet  and  slippery  deck,  and,  feeling  his  way, 
crept  on  in  the  direction  ho  had  mentioned. 

It  was  very  dark. 

It  was  also  deserted.  The  passengers  crowding  to 
the  other  end  had  left  that  part  of  the  ship  a  desert. 

So  the  Giant  stole  on  and  on  over  the  slippery  planks 
in  the  dark,  unquestioned  and  undisturbed. 

He  had  reached  within  six  yards  of  tho  yawning 
entranco  to  the  cabin  to  which  ho  proposed  to  descend. 

Suddenly  the  darkness  was  illuminated  by  a  bright 
light,  which  glowed  full  in  his  face. 

Some  one  had  ascended  from  the  cabin,  and  stood  in 
the  opening,  raising  a  ship's  lantern  above  his  head. 
The  rays  of  it  were  bright  and  piercing ;  they  formed  a 
luminous  circle  in  the  dark  night,  and,  moreover,  they 
illuminated  the  face  of  the  man  who  held  the  lantern. 

Tho  instant  the  Giant  saw  that  face,  he  uttered  a  loud 
cry,  and  staggered  back  to  the  ship's  side,  paralysed 
with  terror. 

The  face  was  that  of  the  man  he  had  murdered  and 
thrown  into  the  sewer ! 

(To  be  continued  in  oiw  next.) 


How  near  akin  laughter  is  to  tears,  was  shown  when 
Rubens,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  brush,  turned  a 
laughing  child  in  a  painting  to  one  crying;  and 
our  mothers,  without  being  great  painters,  have  often 
brought  us,  in  like  manner,  from  joy  to  grief  by  a 
single  stroke. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POISON  ! 

The  wedding  of  "the  Marquis  of  Leighton,  of  Leighton 
Manor,  with  Miss  Lilian  Pentravers,  daughter  of  the 
late  Honourable  Colonel  Pentravers,  of  Kirby,"  (as  the 
local  papers  said,)  came  off  with  due  edit  on  the  Thurs- 
day following  that  most  eventful  Monday. 

The  Marquis  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  young 
bride,  and  accordingly  was  not  very  limited  in  his  invi- 
tations. Consequently  the  church  was  crammed — with 
the  invited  and  the  uninvited. 

The  day  went  off  with  due  ceremony ;  and  the  "  happy 
pair"  started  for  a  month's  trip  on  the  Continent. 

When  they  retained  they  proceeded  to  Brighton, 
where,  as  lock  would  have  it,  Captain  Legerby  and 
Walter  Romaine  and  his  wife  were  also  staying. 

It  was  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  a  week  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Marquis  and  his  bride,  that  the  Captain 
met  hia  former  mistress. 

"  I  should  not  have  asked  to  bo  introduced  to  yon, 
my  lord,"  (aid  Marion,  "  if  I  had  not  grave  reasons  for 
it.    You  most  acquit  me  of  any  wish  to  annoy  you." 

"  Oh !  certainly,"  returned  Lord  Adolphus,  with  some 
coldness. 

"  Your  father's  life  is  in  danger." 

"How?" 

■  From  his  wife." 
"  Impossible!" 

"  It  is  true — I  know  it." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  speak!" 

"Last  night,  in  this  very  room,"  said  Marion,  "I 
overheard  a  plot  between  Moses  Montroi  and  Lady 
Leigbton  to  destroy  the  Marquis.  She,  I  will  admit, 
was  very  loth  to  comply ;  but  he  seems  to  have  great 
power  over  her,  and  insisted." 

Captain  Legerby  was  much  moved. 

"  I  tender  you  my  heartfelt  thanks,"  he  said.  "  This 
information  is  really  of  great  importance.  This  vil- 
laneous Jew  has,  I  assure  you,  been  tricking  both  myself 
and  Lord  Leigh  ton." 

"  He  has,  in  more  ways  than  one,"  returned  Marion. 
"  Perhaps  you  are  unaware  that  Lilian  Pentravers  was 
a  married  woman  when  she  espoused  your  father?" 

Captain  Legerby  started  in  wonder. 

"  Harried !   he  gasped. 

"Yes;  to  a  convict — a  criminal.  George  Linwood, 
the  forger." 

Lora  Adolphos  bowed  his  head. 

"  Is  this  your  revenge,  Marion  ?"  he  said. 

"  Revenge  ? — no — no,"  she  cried  ;  "  why  should  I 
nourish  revenge  ?  Yon  never  did  me  wrong,  because — 
now  don't  misinterpret  me — you  really  never  had  a 
single  opportunity.  I  have  no  feeling  of  revenge  to- 
wards you ;  I  am  actuated  simply  by  a  desiro  to  save 
your  father's  life." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  said  Legerby ;  "  but  how  am  I 
to  save  him." 

"  By  watching." 

"  But  if  they  are  watching,  too  ?  " 
"  They  will  not  suspect  jou." 
"Why?" 

"  Because  they  will  not  dream  that,  you  are  friendly 
with  me." 
"  True." 

"  Therefore,  except  very  rarely,  wo  had  better  not 
meet." 

"  And  Walter— what  of  him  t" 
"  He  knows  all." 
"  That  is  well." 
'*  Why?" 

"  Otherwise  his  jealousy  might  dist'irb  everything." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  she  aaid. 

■  Why?" 

"  I  shall  offend  you." 

"  N'o — I  promise." 

"  Walter  was  never  jealous  of  you." 

"  And  bis  reason  V 

"  He  knew  I  never  was  fond  of  you." 

"  Good :  then  he  will  help  me  ?  ' 


"Well — then  let  it  bo  at  once,"  said  Legerby;  "let 
n  h"  "cret,,  and  discreet,  and  we  will  utterly  annihi- 
late their  plans.  In  the  meantime  1  will  bo  silent,  and 
watch." 

•  •  •  »  • 

The  Marquis  of  leighton  was  a  changed  man. 

Hiring  th»  first  month  of  his  married  hfe  he  had  been 
rveeodingly  we'd  in  health— active,  merry,  always  ready 
for  »n;oyment  ;  but,  no  sooner  did  bis  foot  touch  Kng- 
Innd,  than  he  appeared  to  sink  into  a  condition  of 


Towards  hini  Lilian  acted  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  kindness,  both  openly  and  in  secret. 

This  the  Marquis  saw  and  appreciated,  not  noticing 
how  nervous,  how  excited,  how  miserable  she  was  in 
truth. 

She  appeared,  indeed,  always  preoccupied,  as  if  the 
shadow  of  the  terrible  crime  which  Moses  was  pressing 
upon  her  was  weighing  her  down  towards  her  grave. 
Her  eyes  grew  dim — the  roundness  of  her  figure  va- 
nished. 

With  the  departures  of  her  joyousness  and  beauty 
grew  the  inertness  and  forced  apathy  of  the  Marquis : 
and  it  soon  became  evident  to  him  that  either  some 
disease  was  laying  a  strong  hold  upon  him  or  that  some 
deadly  agent  was  at  work. 

It  was  one  evening,  when  he  was  seated  alone  in  his 
study,  Lilian  having  gone  to  the  Assembly  Rooms,  that 
a  young  girl  came  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  and  asked  to 
see  him. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lord,  there's  a  young  girl  at  the 
door  who  says  she  must  see  you,"  cried  the  flunkey  as 
he  announced  her. 
The  Marquis  smiled. 

"  This  may  afford  me  some  amusement,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself;  "at  any  rate,  it  is  some  change. 
Show  her  up,  James,"  he  added  aloud,  "  show  her  up  at 
once." 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  again  opened,  and  a  girl 
entered. 
It  was  Rebecca. 

"  A  Jewess,  by  all  that's  romantic !"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis inwardly ;  and  pray,  my  pretty  girl,  what  is  your 
wish  ?" 

"  To  save  you,  my  lord,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"  To  save  me !"  he  cried ;  "  truly  that  is  a  curious 
beginning.    Is  it  your  desire  to  convert  me." 

"  My  desire  is  not  to  jest,  my  lord,"  she  answered, 
somewhat  sharply;  "I  come  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  that  life  your  own." 
"  Eh  !  what — my  life  in  danger  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  lord.'' 
"  And  who,  pray,  are  you?" 
"  Rebecca  Solomans. 
"  Ajid  how  do  you  know  me  r 
"  By  report  only." 

"  And  yet  you  come  here  to  warn  mo  of  a  danger. 
You  are  most  romantically  kind." 

The  Marquis  of  Leigbton  was  a  man  not  easily 
alarmed,  and  he  treated  the  matter  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  a  joke. 

"  Lord  Leighton,"  said  Rebecca,  solemnly,  "  this  is 
no  jest  of  mine,  but  a  serious  and  terrible  reality ;  there- 
fore pray  listen  to  me.  Your  life  is  in  danger — your 
increasing  weakness  and  apathy  should  have  told  you 
tliis.  You  carry  in  you  now  the  seeds  of  a  deadly 
poison!" 

The  Marquis  gazed  at  the  beautiful  girl  before  him 
in  speechless  amazement. 
At  length  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — 
"  Poison !    By  whom  administered  ?" 
"  By  Moses  Montroi." 

"  Moses  Montroi !  He  has  no  interest  in  killing  mc." 
"  He  loves  your  wife." 

The  Marquis  turned  pale,  and  a  deadly  sickness 
oppressed  him. 

Those  looks — those  constant  meetings,"  ho  mut- 
tered—  "my  wife's  sorrow  and  nervous  emotions! 
Well,"  he  said  aloud,  "  and  how  do  you  know  this?" 
Rebecca  hung  her  head. 

"  He  once  loved  me,  and  I  once  loved  him,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  saw  him  purchasing  tho  poison  of  my 
father;  I  heard  him  use  your  name." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  that  I  should  do,  my 
child  ?"  said  the  Marquis,  kindly,  a  sweat  of  great  fear 
bursting  out  over  bis  whole  frame. 

"  Take  this  antidote,"  she  answered,  giving  him  three 
little  bottles  of  red  fluid.  "  Take  a  wine-glassful  of  this 
after  every  meal,  and  it  will  save  you." 
Tho  Marquis  took  them  hesitatingly. 
What  if  this  girl  were  deceiving  him  ? 
What  if  this  were  tho  poison,  and  she  the  messenger 
of  death  ? 

"  What  proof  have  I  of  your  sincerity  ?"  ho  asked, 
nervously. 

Rebecca  stood  upright  before  him,  her  eye3  flashing, 
her  bosom  heaving  with  indignation. 

"  Miserable  man  !"  sho  cried  ;  "  you  seem  to  court 
death.    Give  me  one  of  those  bottles !" 

Tho  Marquis  mechanically  obeyed  her  imperious  in- 
junction. 

Rebecca  took  it,  opened  it,  and  swallowed  the  whole 
at  one  draught. 

"  Do  you  believe  now  ?"  she  exclaimed,  petulantly. 
"  I  have  DO  wish  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  you,  therefore 
rest  assured  I  should  not  risk  it." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  lie,  rising,  and  taking  her  hand. 
"  Before  you  came  to  mo,  I  was  unsuspicious  of  any  one 
— allow  that  what  you  have  told  me  is  suflicient  to  make 
me  fear  every  one." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  lord — I  forgive  you  willingly,"  sho 
answered.  But  remember,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  be  very  circumspoct— very  careful.  Let  no  one 
know  that  I  have  been  here.  Act  exactly  as  you  have 
done  before  ;  let  them  not  think  yCO SOSpsot  them.  In 
a  week  you  shall  hear  from  mo  again." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  ino  your  adores*  '<'"  asked  tho  Mar- 
quis. 


Rebecca  smiled  sadly. 

"  Address  I"  she  cried ;  "  I  havo  none.  I  dare  not 
return  home.  I  will  remain  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
in  a  week  I  will  meet  you  again,  as  I  have  said." 

"Where?'; 

"  On  the  pier,  on  Monday  next,  at  nine." 
"  Good!" 

"  And  now,  farewell." 
She  turned  to  go. 

The  Marquis  coughed,  and  fidgetted  about,  as  if  in  a 
great  state  of  uneasiness. 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Solomans,"  he  said,  as  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  room — "  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon 
me ;  but  I  think  you  said  you  had  no  address,  and  so  on. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  the  loan  of  twenty  pounds — 
just  to  enable  you  to  get  a  lodging  ?  Mind,  1  don't  give 
it  you — he !  he !  nothing  of  the  kind.  There — let  mo 
lend  it  you.    It's  doing  a  favour  to  me,  I  assure  you." 

Rebecca  smiled,  and  took  the  purse. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  she  said.  "  I  take  this,  be- 
cause you  offer  it  me  in  so  delicate  a  way.  I  have  no 
money,  and  I  had  no  conception  where  or  how  I  was  to 
get  my  living  until  Monday.    Many  thanks  \" 

"  A  pretty  girl,  by  Jove !"  cried  the  Marquis,  after  he 
had  seen  her  out  by  the  front-door  himself,  with  studied 
politeness,  and  as  he  was  taking  the  first  dose  of  tho 
antidote ;  "  a  deuced  nice  girl,  too !  But  she's  wrong 
about  Lilian — quite  wrong.  Lilian's  a  good  creature. 
Moses — the  rascal — curse  him !  I'll  be  even  with  the 
rogue.  >*h!  here  comes  my  wife ;  and  in  the  carriage 
with  het,  of  course,  that  Jew.    I'll  offend  him." 

In  five  minutes  more  Moses  and  Lilian  entered. 

"Ah,  Lilian!"  cried  the  Marquis,  affectionately,  as 
she  came  in;  "I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  feel  so  well, 
that  I  propose  going  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  to-night." 

He  made  no  remark  to  Moses  Montroi,  leaving  him 
standing,  and  drawing  Lilian  down  beside  him  on  tho 
sofa. 

"  I  see  I  am  not  wanted  here,"  said  Moses,  as  ho 
turned  towards  the  door. 

"  I  admire  your  penetration,  sir,"  cried  the  Marquis, 
smiling  ironically.    "  I  wish  to  speak  to  my  wife." 

The  Jew  left  without  a  word,  bowing  haughtily  to  tho 
Marquis,  courteously  towards  Lady  Leighton. 

"  He  suspects  me,"  he  thought,  as  he  went  out.  "  I 
must  be  more  circumspect." 

Lilian  sat  on  the  couch  by  her  husband,  in  a  state  of 
agonising  suspense. 

That  conscience  which  "makes  cowards  of  us  all" 
was  preparing  her  for  a  scene,  of  what  kind  she  knew 
not. 

"  Lilian,"  said  the  Marquis,  kindly,  "  I  have  some- 
thing of  great  importance  to  tell  you." 
"  Indeed!" 

"  Yes ;  in  regard  to  myself— in  regard  to  my  illness." 

Lilian  trembled,  but  made  no  answer. 

"Good  heavens!"  murmured  Lord  Leighton;  "can 
sho  be  guilty  ?  You  look  pale,  Lilian,"  he  cried;  "what 
ails  you  ?" 

"  I — I  am  nervous  about  your  health,  dear  husband," 
she  answered,  tremulously.  "  Tell  me — what  is  it  which 
has  so  affected  3'our  spirits  ?" 

"  I  am  being  poisoned,"  he  said,  quite  calmly,  gazing 
fixedly  into  her  eyes. 

She  started  up  in  terror. 

"  Poisoned,  Charles  ?"  sho  exclaimed  wildly ;  "  you 
are  dreaming !" 

"  No — no ;  it  is  no  dream,"  said  he — "  no  dream — I 
know  it;  and  know  by  whoso  hands  it  is  administered." 

"  I  am  safe,"  thought  Lilian ;  "  he  suspects  me  not." 

"  And  who  is  it  ? — who  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  with  well 
assumed  eagerness. 

"Moses  Montroi,"  he  answered,  very  coldly  ;  "and  I 
know  also  his  reason — he  loves  you,  and  

"  Nay,  then,  I  love  him  not,"  cried  Lilian,  proudly; 
"  ho  may  love  me,  but  I  hate  him — hate  him  as  I  do  tho 
poison  which  he  seems  to  revel  in." 

The  Marquis  put  her  away  coldly. 

"  You  knew,  then,  of  this  poison  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no — no  ;  believe  me." 

And  she  wept. 

"You  may  well  weep — I  know  all,"  said  he.  "To 
mo  you  can  never  be  the  same  as  you  have  been,  though 
to  others  you  will  appear  tho  same.  I  shall  expect  you 
to  be  ready  at  ten  for  the  Assembly  Rooms." 

So  saying,  he  went  out,  leaving  her  in  tears. 

"  I  will  confess  all  this  night,"  sho  said,  as  she  rose, 
and  retired  to  her  room — "  yes,  confess  all,  aud  save 
him !" 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  JEW'S  AMtEST. 

The  Brighton  Assembly  Rooms  that  night  were  in  i 
state  of  unwonted  splendour.  It  was  a  special  evening, 
and  some  of  tho  most  4ttte  of  the  visitors  were  present. 

Among  the  latter  wero  Lord  Adolphus  Legerby,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Romaine,  and  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Leighton. 

"  Ah !  Legerby,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  cried  'die 
Marquis  to  his  son  when  they  met. 

"Ialso,"  said  Legerby.  "  Can  I  have  a  few  moments 
with  you  alone  P 

"  Yes,  truly." 

"  What  is  tho  meaning  of  all  this  mystery  ?"  cried  tho 
Marquis,  us  they  proceeded  arm-in-arm  towards  tho 
smoking-room.    "  Aro  you  in  love?" 
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He  never  for  one  moment  imagined  that  bis  son  was 
aware  of  the  diabolical  scheme  against  his  life. 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  of  myself  I  am  about  to  speak,"  said 
the  Captain ;  "  it  is  of  you." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Are  you  aware-  of  what  schemes  aro  in  practice 
against  you  ?" 

"  To  a  certain  extent — yes." 

"  And  the  woman  who  calls  herself  your  wife — what 
of  her?" 
The  Marquis  started. 
"  You  speak  somewhat  harshly,"  he  'said. 
"  No— only  truly.    What  of  her  ?" 
"  Nothing,  excifct  that  she  desires  my  death." 
"  She  does  not :  she  is  intimidated." 
"Why?" 

"  Because  she  is  the  wife  of  another  man !" 

The  Marquis  started,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  as  if  in  pain. 

"  Speak  again,"  he  said,  in  alow  and  agitated  voice. 

"  She  wa3  married  when  you  led  her  "to  the  altar," 
said  the  Captain;  "  she  is  the  wife  of  George  Linwood, 
the  noted  forger.  She  dare  not  tell  you  of  the  Jew's 
crime,  because  she  fears  him.   He  knows  her  secret." 

Tho  Marquis  was  silent  a  few  moments ;  then  he 
said — 

"  Why  am  I  thus  punished  ?"  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

"Come — come!"  said  Legerby,  firmly,  yet  kindly; 
"  you  must  not  give  way ;  besides,  she  will  suspect  that 
something  is  wrong  if  she  sees  you  thus  affected.  Eouse 
yourself,  I  beg  of  you." 

"Suspect!"  cried  the  Marquis;  "what  matters  it? 
This  night  I  shall  tell  her  that  I  know  all,  and  shall 
send  her  from  me." 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  family,  privatety,  I  hope^"  said 
Legerby. 

"Yes — yes,  for  tho  sake  of  the  family,  and  for  her 
sake,  too,"  returned  his  father;  "I  lovo  her  still,  and 
cannot  dream  of  exposing  her.  Meanwhile,  however,  I 
will  leave  her  under  your  care ;  she  is  now  talking  to 
Lady  Paddington,  you  see :  I  am  about  to  perform  what 
I  consider  a  necessary  duty. 

"I  am  compelled  to  go  away  for  half-an*  our,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  leading  his  son  up  to  her ;  "  I  leave  you 
under  the  care  of  Adolphus.  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  back 
in  the  time  I  name." 

So  saying,  ho  bowed,  and  went  out. 

Exactly  half-an-kour  afterwards  ho  returned,  his 
face  very  pale,  but  expressive  of  satisfaction. 

This  is  what  had  happened. 

When  tho  Marquis  dismissed  Moses  Montroi  from  his 
presence  in  such  a  coolly  insulting  manner,  the  Jew 
left  the  house,  and  walked  towards  the  town. 

The  sudden  chango  in  the  maunor  of  his  former 
friend  convinced  him  that  something  was  wrong ;  and 
he  resolved,  if  it  were  even  a  distaste  for  his  society,  to 
quit  the  hotel  where  tho  Marquis  and  Marchioness  were 
staying,  and  take  a  lodging  for  himself.  This  he  at 
once  put  in  execution,  and  secured  for  himself  a  suite 
of  neat  little  apartments  facing  tho  sea. 

Knowing  that  the  Marquis  intended  proceeding  to 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  ho  resolved  to  wait  until  they 
had  left  home  before  he  returned  for  his  clothes,  &c. ; 
and  about  an  hour  after  the  entrance  of  Lord  Leighton 
into  that  place  of  entertainment,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Brunswick  Mansion,  from  whence  a  cabrio- 
let soon  carried  his  property  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Parade. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  the  Marquis  of  Leigh- 
ton,  who  was  on  foot,  perceived  and  followed  him. 

The  goods  were  quickly  deposited  in  his  rooms,  and 
the  maid-servant  and  the  page  of  tho  establishment  were 
standing  in  tho  hall,  waiting  to  show  him  up,  when  a 
loud  rap  came  to  the  door. 

Moses,  who  had  just  closed  it,  opened  it  again,  and 
turning  his  back  to  the  visitor,  whom,  of  course,  he 
could  not  suspect  to  havo  any  connection  with  him, 
was  about  to  follow  the  boy  up-stairs,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Mr.  Montroi,  I  believe  ?"  said  a  voice. 

He  turned,  and  saw  standing  by  him  two  men  dressed 
in  genteel,  though  somewhat  shabby,  clothes. 

"Yes,  that  is  my  name,"  he  answered,  in  amused 
surprise. 

"Moses  Montroi?"  asked  the  man. 
"Yes." 

"Then,  will  you  be  Liud  enough  to  come  with  me?" 
Moses  eyed  the  courteous  individual  with  some  dis- 
dain. 

"Perhaps,  sir,"  he  said  haughtily,  "you  will  explain 
yourself  more  fully.  Otherwise,  certainly,  you  must 
excuse  me." 

"It  mightn't  be  quite  the  Ihiug  before  this  'ere  girl 
and  boy,"  whispered  the  man,  confidentially. 

"Pooh!  pooh!  speak  out;  -what  is  it?  Y>rkere  do 
you  come  from  p" 

"Well,  sir,"  cried  the  other  man,  who  up  to  this 
moment  had  held  his  peace,  "since  you  are  so  anxious 
for  us  to  speak  out,  I  will  tell  you  that  we  have  come  to 
arrest  you  on  a  charge  of  attempted  murder." 

"  Murder !"  shrieked  the  girl,  dropping  her  candle- 
stick, and  an  echo  from  the  lips  of  tho  page  went  ring- 
ing along  the  passage  and  up  the  staircase,  starting  the 
lodgers  out  of  all  propriety. 

"You  are  making  some  most  absurd  blunder,  my 
man*"  ts.ad  Moses  Muinroi,  quite  calmly,  although  his 


heart  beat  very  quickly,  and  his  head  was  dizzy  with 
fear. 

"  No,  no — no  mistake,"  cried  the  officer;  "it's  you  we 
waut,  and  to  save  some  trouble,  supposo  you  come 
quietly. 

"Certainly:  why  should  I  not?"  returned  tho  Jew, 
taking  his  hat.  Then  addressing  the  girl,  he  added — 
"  I  will  return  presently,  when  this  absurd  mistake  is 
cleared  up." 

And  so  saying,  he  offered  her  half-a-crown  to  pacify 
her  or  recompense  her  for  her  fright.  But  Amelia  was 
either  too  busy  searching  for  her  candle  to  notice  what 
he  said,  or  she  had  some  disinclination  to  receive  the 
money.  She  paid  no  heed  to  his  words,  and  Moses  was 
in  another  moment  marched  off  through  tho  streets  of 
Brighton  between  his  two  new  friends. 

At  the  station  he  found  Lord  Leighton. 

The  Marquis  eyed  him  with  a  glance  of  triumphant 
contempt.  Tho  blight  of  his  hopes  had  made  him 
revengeful. 

"  We  meet  under  strange  circumstances,  Mr.  Mon- 
troi," he  said. 

"  We  do,  my  lord,"  cried  the  prisoner,  "  and  I  trust 
you  will  have  to  answer  well  for  this  unmerited  out- 
rage." 

"  Nay,  then,  do  not  bluster,     said  the  Marquis, 
quietly ;  "  I  act  upon  good  proofs." 
"  You  have  no  witnesses  r" 
"Yes— three." 
"Who  are  they?" 

"  I  need  mention  but  one,"  returned  Lord  Leighton, 
"and  that  one  is  Rebecca  Solomans." 

The  result  was  such  as  the  Marquis  had  expected  it 
would  be. 

Moses  Montroi  turned  away  to  conceal  his  emotion ; 
and  the  conversation  dropped. 

The  necessary  charge  was  taken  down,  with  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  and  Moses  Montroi  was  placed  in  a 
cell  to  await  his  examination  on  the  following  morning, 
on  the  accusation  of  attempted  murder. 

It  was  late  when  the  Marquis  returned  home.  In  the 
carriage  not  a  word  was  spoken;  ho  leaned  back, 
glancing  idly,  vacantly,  out  upon  tho  darkness,  and 
Lilian  feared  to  disturb  him  from  his  reverie. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  wished  her  good-night,  bade 
her  seek  her  bed,  and  kissing  her  forehead,  left  her  and 
retired  to  his  room. 

But  not  to  rest. 

An  hour  passed,  and  found  him  still  pacing  to  and 
fro,  pausing  ever  and  anon  to  listen  to  the  sounds  in  the 
adjoining  chamber  in  which  his  wifo  slept,  and  which 
was  separated  from  his  by  a  door. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  restless  wandering 
in  this  room  too,  and  muttered  words,  as  of  prayer. 

Then  all  wa3  still. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  her,"  he  murmured,  as  he  glanced 
from  his  window  out  over  the  black  sea;  "no,  no.  I 
will  spare  her  and  myself  that  trial.  I  will  go  and  see 
her  once  more  as  she  sleeps — I  will  leave  on  her  table  a 
letter  explaining  all,  and  I  will  quit  the  house  ere  the 
morning  breaks." 

He  extinguished  his  lamp,  and  cautiously  opened  the 
door. 

In  Lilian's  chamber  all  was  quiet :  a  light  burned 
dimly  on  a  table  near  the  bed ;  and  she  slept. 

He  approached,  and  sat  down  near  her,  clasping  his 
hands  and  gazing  with  much  emotion  at  the  lovely  head 
as  it  lay  in  calm  slumber — its  rosy  cheeks  pressed 
against  tho  white  pillow,  its  dark  locks  falling  cares- 
singly over  the  alabaster  shoulders,  its  lips  just  parted 
— one  rounded  arm  cast  in  beautiful  abandon  on  the 
coverlet. 

He  gazed  for  some  timo  in  silence ;  then  he  mur- 
mured— 
"  I  shall  not  wake  her." 

And,  stooping  down,  he  kissed  those  lips  very  gently, 
very  lovingly,  thinking — 
"  These  kisses  are  the  last !" 

Then,  as  he  sat  down  again,  the  fountains  of  his  great 
sorrow  burst  forth,  and  he  wept. 

Very  sad  it  was  to  see  him  as  he  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  over  which  fell  his  locks  streaked 
with  grey,  sobbing  for  the  bitter  treachery  of  the  lovely 
being  whom  he  had  so  adored. 

It  was  a  warm  night.  Lilian  turned  restlessly  in  her 
sleep,  and  saw  him. 

A  deadly  fear  crept  into  her  heart ;  her  form  trembled ; 
she  felt  that  it  was  the  advent  of  a  terrible  sorrow. 

She  leaned  half  out  of  the  bed,  and  caught  his  arm. 

"  What  is  this,  my  husband  ?"  she  said,  very  gently : 
but  she  started  back  in  guilty  dread  as  she  saw  his 
tearful  eyes  raised  to  hers. 

The  anger  was  gone  from  his  heart :  there  only  re- 
mained despair. 

"  I  am  weeping  for  your  treachery,  Lilian,"  he  said, 
in  a  broken  voice. 

"  My  treachery !"  she  cried;  but  in  the  presence  of 
such  deep  grief  she  could  sustain  no  falsehood,  and  she 
buried  her  head  in  the  pillow,  weeping  tears  of  shame. 

"I  know  all,"  ho  said;  "  I  know  who  is  your  husband, 
yet  I  wish  not  to  punish  you.  Moses  Montroi  is  in  the 
hands  of  justice:  in  his  spite  he  may  implicate  you. 
Fly,  while  there  is  yet  time — leave  this  house  ere  the 
morning  breaks.  Come,  do  as  I  bid  you.  It  is  now 
five  :  go,  and  let  no  one  know  Lsent  yon." 

Meekly,  without  a  word,  she  rose  from  tho  bed,  and 
tottered  half  across  the  room. 


Then  she  returned,  and  threw  herself  down  before 
him . 

"  Oh,  Charles!"  she  cried,  clasping  his  knees,  "for- 
give  me,  forgive  me  ere  I  go.  Believe  me,  I  meant  to 
tell  you  all  this  night,  and  had  no  courage  to  confess. 
I  had  no  part  in  Montroi's  crime — I  swear  it.  I  dared 
not  warn  yon,  for  by  warning  you  I  should  have  lest 
your  love.  Send  me  not  away  in  anger — forgive  mc— 
oh !  forgive  mc  beforo  I  go." 

The  Marquis  raised  her  up,  and  ■kissed  her  forehead. 

"  My  child,"  ho  said,  gently,  "  I  forgive  you  all.  You 
have  been  weak,  sinful,  erring,  but  I  think  you  wore  not 
criminal.  Go  away,  Lilian,  assured  of  my  forgiveness, 
and  strive  to  be  a  better  woman:  but— Heaven  help  mo 
if  I  am  wrong— do  not  return  to  your  husband,  lfo  is 
a  villain,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  would  only  further 
corrupt  you." 

Littlo  he  knew  then  what  a  terrible  significance  his 
words  possessed ! 

"  Oh,  no !"  cried  Lilian,  " I  will  not  return  to  him.  I 
will  go  away,  as  you  bid  me,  and  1  will  try  to  merit  by 
repentance  the  love  you  have  given  me." 

Then  she  rose,  and  dressed  herself  hastily,  the  Mar- 
quis sitting,  with  clasped  hands,  watching  her  every 
movement. 

"  Farewell,"  ho  said,  as  she  stood  before  him,  ready 
to  depart,  "  farewell !  Let  mo  know  where  you  are,  anil 
I  will  make  an  ample  provision  for  you  at  my  banker's, 
but  do  not  strive  to  see  me  again.  Farewell !  Heaven 
forgive  and  bless  you !" 

Then  he  kissed  her  cold,  trembling  lips,  and  she  was 
gone. 

"  Once  more  a  lono  man !"  he  half  shrieked,  as  he 
flung  himself  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  deep  desr>air. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  DOUBLE  SENTENCE. 

BY  ANN  S.  STEP1IENS. 

It  was  lato  at  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  when 
the  circuit  judgo  stepped  from  the  hackney-coach  which 
had  conveyed  him  from  the  City  Hall,  and  mounted  tho 
steps  of  his  dwelling.  Though  muffled  in  fur,  and  en- 
cased in  a  thickly  quilted  wrapper,  he  shuddered  with 
the  cold,  for  the  night  was  white  with  snow  and  hail, 
which  the  sharp  wind  whirled  into  tho  air  again,  and 
lcft_  in  piles  and  ridges  around  the  door-steps  and  area 
railings. 

It  was  a  cheering  contrast,  when  tho  judge  turned 
the  lock  of  tho  door  leading  to  a  little  snuggery  that 
opened  from  one  end  of  the  cold  dark  hall.  The  little 
grate  of  German  silver  was  heaped  with  anthracite  coal, 
all  in  a  glow,  rendering  tho  apartment  warm  and  lu- 
minous enough  without  tho  aid  of  two  wax  candles, 
that  shed  their  milder  light  over  a  girandole  of  frosted 
silver  that  stood  on  tho  mantelpiece,  and  gave  a  flicker- 
ing tinge  of  tho  rainbow  to  its  pendants  of  slender 
glass,  which  seemed  like  icicles  melting  away  in  tho 
warm  atmosphere. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  judgo  threw  his  wrapper 
into  a  corner,  pulled  off  his  damp  boots,  and  drawing 
forth  a  well-worn  dressing-gown  and  a  piir  of  faded 
slippers  from  a  closet  behind  tho  door,  prepared  to 
make  himself  comfortable,  after  a  day  of  unusual 
anxiety  and  fatigue. 

"  Well,"  ho  muttered,  rubbing  his  hands  softly  to- 
gether, as  ho  sank  into  a  crimson  ensy-chair,  whose 
cushions  closed  around  him  with  a  soft  and  moss-like 
clasp ;  "  thank  Heaven,  I'm  home  at  last !  Poor  fellow 
— poor  fellow,  I'm  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  him !" 

Here  the  judge  paused,  and  sank  into  a  train  of 
thought  which  seemed  both  doep  and  painful.  Ho  was 
yet  scarcely  a  middle-aged  man,  scenes  of  terror  and 
death  had  not  darkened  his  naturally  kind  nature.  As 
his  largo  brown  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  fire,  their  changing 
expression  was  that  of  pity,  mingled  now  and  then  with 
a  stern  flash,  as  if  he  were  striving  to  conquer  tho 
gentler  emotions  that  crowded  upon  him. 

He  had  just  succeeded  in  settling  himself  comfortably 
by  the  fire,  when  the  door-bell  rang  with  a  violence 
that  made  him  start  half  up  from  his  chair. 

"  Nonsense !  it  was  an  accident.  Something  has 
touched  the  bell ;  no  one  can  be  coming  hero  at  this 
time  of  night!"  he  muttered,  sinking  back  to  his 
cushions;  but  another  peal  from  the  bell,  hasty  and 
sharp  as  if  somo  agitated  hand  had  pulled  it  rvita  un- 
conscious violence,  deprived  him  of  all  doubt  on  tho 
subject.  Ho  pushed  back  his  chair,  folded  his  dressing- 
gown  around  him,  and  taking  a  light  from  the  mantel- 
piece, went  out;  and  though  he  walked  fast,  another 
peal  from  the  bell  hastened  his  footsteps.  A  gust  of 
wind  blew  out  his  caudle  as  he_opened  the  door,  but 
there  was  enough  light  to  reveal'thc  form  of  a  female, 
who  stood  on  the  door-step,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  and  with 
a  crimson  hood  drawu  over  her  face.  In  the  misty 
darkness  beyond  he  could  just  discern  tho  outline  of  n. 
carriage;  one  of  the  lamps  was  out,  but  there  was  a 
faint  light  in  the  other,  and  the  judge  afterwards  re- 
membered that  it  was  of  cut  glass,  too  rich  for  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  without  tho  number  which  should  mark  these 
vehicles.  Besides,  there  was  a  faint  gleam  of  gold 
embroidery  from  that  end  of  the  hammer-cloth  next  to 
the  light,  but  so  faint  that  it  might  havo  been  mistaken 
for  a  handful  of  sleet  drifting  by  the  lamp. 

Without  speaking  a  word,  the  woman  entered  tho 
Lall  aud  walked  forward,  for  the  study-door  was  open. 
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and  she  had  nearly  reached  it  before  the  judge  could 
close  the  street-door  against  the  storm  which  was 
beating  fall  in  Lis  face. 

"  Are  you  alone,  quite  alone  ?"  said  the  strange 
visitor,  as  he  overtook  her ;  the  voice  sounded  unnatu- 
rally calm,  bat  it  was  clear  and  sweet. 

Toe  judge  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  but 
be  answered  her  that  he  was  quite  alone,  and  entered 
the  study,  followed  by  his  singular  guest.  If  his  sur- 
prise was  great  when  she  was  half  concealed  in  dark- 
ness, i:  was  tenfold  when  she  was  within  the  glowing 
ligh:  that  filled  the  room.  She  was  young,  perhaps 
foar-and-twenty,  and  but  for  the  marble-like  paleness 
of  her  features,  and  the  glitter  of  her  large  Hue  eyt3, 
would  hare  been  transcendency  beautiful.    She  stood 

hail  upon  her  silk 
rator-orops  among 
its  black  and  glossy  folds.  Two  or  three  drops  running 
down  from  her  hood,  and  falling  on  the  ungloved  band 
which  held  her  cloak  together,  seemed  to  arouse  her. 
She  lifted  her  large  eyes  toward  the  judge,  who  had  not 
yet  shook  off  his  astonishment,  and  gazed  fixedly  in  bis 
face,  till  his  eyes  sunk  under  her  wild  and  intense  look. 

"  You  seem  calm,"  she  said,  at  last.  "  Can  you  sit 
on  the  bench  all  day,  watching  tho  law-hounds  hunt  a 
human  being  to  the  gallows,  and  at  night  sink  into  that 
chair,  quite  comfortable  and  at  ease,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened?" 

A  tinge  of  red  shot  over  the  judge's  temple,  but  he 
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me  keen-sighted ;  and  I  knew  all  this  before  we  had 
spoken  a  word  together.  It  was  a  bitter  joy  to  me, 
when  I  was  first  convinced  that  he  did  not  love  the 
woman  he  had  married.  My  pride  was  appeased  by 
this  knowledge,  but  as  that  gave  way,  the  passionate 
love  so  long  held  in  check  grew  into  strength  again. 
It  was  unpremeditated.  We  never  should  have  sought 
each  other;  but  after  two  years'  separation,  we  were 
thrown  together  accidentally  and  alone.  It  was  a 
terrible  meeting  for  us  both — terrible  in  itself  and  ter- 
rible in  its  consequences.  For  the  first  times  in  our 
iives  we  poured  out  our  whole  hearts  each  to  the  other. 
All  thoughts  of  pride  or  prejudice  were  swept  away  by 
the  strong  feelings  of  the  moment.  I  cannot  tell  you 
all  that  was  said  in  that  last  interview — the  expressions 
of  sorrow  and  bitter  regret  on  both  sides.  You  have 
seen  him  in  the  court,  and  know  that  even  in  this 
terrible  trial  he  seems  calm  and  unimpassioned.  It  is 
only  the  curb  of  a  strong  will  on  a  burning  nature. 
That  day  he  seemed  equally  calm,  equally  immovable, 
and  this  made  my  grief  more  eloquent.  I  did  not 
dream  of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  under  that 
cold  exterior,  and  thinking  that  he  did  not  suffer 
equally  with  myself,  abandoned  myself  to  reproaches 
and  expressions  of  regret  that  goaded  his  already 
frenzied  feelings  on  to  madness. 

"Oh,  if  she  were  but  dead!"  I  remember  saying 
this  more  than  once.  It  was  wild,  sinful,  but  only  an 
expression  of  agony.  Heaven  is  my  judge,  I  had  no 
deeper  meaning.  The  last  time  I  uttered  this  fatal 
wish  my  hands  were  both  clasped  within  his,  and  as  he 
bent  over  me  I  saw  that  his  features  were  convulsed, 
and  dreadfully  pale.  He  wrung  my  knitted  hands,  and 
laughed — laughed,  I  say  !  Yon  are  a  judge,  used  to  the 
tortured  passions  of  men.  The  throes  of  a  breaking 
heart,  the  wild  cries  of  an  uprooted  intellect,  are  your 
study.  Tell  me  if  this  man  would  have  laughed  if  my 
words  had  not  maddened  him — if  he  had  not  been  insane  ? 
'  Oh,  that  she  Wt!rc  dead!'  I  uttered  in  the  anguish  of 
my  heart.  I  had  my  evil  wish ;  the  next  morning  she 
teas  dead !" 

The  stranger  sank  into  a  chair  as  sho  ceased  speaking, 
covored  her  face  and  shuddered;  but  when  the  small 
bands  were  removed  from  over  her  eyes,  they  were  dry 
and  prunfully  brilliant  as  before. 

"  Whaj)  can  I  do  for  you  ?  How  can  I  help  you  ?" 
said  thojudge,  deeply  movodby  her  tearless  agony. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  she ;  "  was  ho  not  insane  ?"  Her  lips 
partly  opened,  and  her  breath  was  suppressed  with  in- 
tense anxiety  for  his  answer. 

"  It  is  but  charity  to  believo  that  all  great  crimes  are 
committed  in  a  species  of  insanity,"  said  the  compas- 
sionate judge,  anxious  to  soothe  her. 

"  Then  you  do  thiuk  that  he  was  insane  ?"  sho  cried, 
while  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  to  her  eyes.  "  God  bless 
you  for  saying  that.  God  be  praised  that  it  was  my 
story  that  convinced  you  of  it.  Tell  me,  if  I  go  into 
court  to-morrow,  and  repeat  what  I  have  justsaid,  word 
for  word,  will  it  bo  evidenco  for  a  jury '( — will  it 
convince  them  that  ho  was  driven  wild  by  wicked 
frenzy  P" 

The  judge  hesitated;  ho  could  not  bear  to  crush  tho 
last  hope  to  which  the  wretched  girl  was  clinging. 

"  Speak,"  she  said,  "  tell  me,  I  beseech  you !" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  but  provo  a  new  motive  for  the 
mur — for  the  crimo  charged  upon  him  I"  ho  said  at 
lrn-th,  in  a  voice  that  bespoke  pity  and  reluctance. 

She  fell  bnck  in  her  chair  for  an  instant,  as  if  struck 
hclnlesd  by  his  words,  but  instantly  rallying  again,  she 
said — 

"  Then  you  think  I  had  better  not  appear  P" 

"  It  could  do  no  good,  but  might  supply  the  only  link 
wanting  in  a  chain  of  evidenco  against  the  unhappy 
mnn — that  is,  a  motive  for  tho  crime." 

"  Still  you  believe  him  to  havo  been  insane.  You 
have  heard  all,  and  in  your  charge  to-morrow,  every 
word  that  I  have  said  will  bo  remembered."  _ 

Tho  judge  was  deeply  embarrassed,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  found  words  to  undeceive  her. 

"  I  cannot  as  an  honest  man,  I  dare  not  as  a  sworn 
judge,  make  a  charge  on  any  evidence  not  brought  for- 
ward at  tho  trial,"  ho  (said  firmly,  with  a  deep  commi- 
seration. 

"Ob,  Heaven!  groat  Heaven!  you  cannot  deny  mo 
Mn-;  -  and  so  much  depends  upon  it.  If  you  could  but 
say  there  was  anything  in  tho  evidence  to  prove  him 
insane,  it  would  save  him.  A  human  life!  Think  how 
sweet  a  thing  it  innst  be  to  save  a  man  like  that  from 
death,  and  such  a  death  !  The  jury  will  bo  guided  by 
yonr  charge.  I  have  studied  their  faces  ono  by  one, 
ever  sinco  the  trial  commenced.  I  know  that  they  are 
men  to  bo  guided  in  tho  path  of  mercy — only  show 
them  tho  wav  ;  tako  a  little  of  the  responsibility.  You 
will — yon  will — for  did  you  not  admit  only  a  few  mo- 
ments sinco  that  ho  must  have  been  insane  ?  Only  say 
that  to-morrow — I  ask  nothing  more!" 

Tho  earnestness  with  which  the  poor  girl  pleaded 
was  agonising;  her  eyes  grew  moist,  her  hands  wcro 
convulsively  clasped,  and  in  tho  energy  of  her  appeal, 
■ho  sank  unconsciously  to  her  knees,  and  clinging  to 
trig  dressing-gown  with  both  hands,  wildly  urged 
her  suit. 

The  judge  raised  her,  and  even  in  her  distress  she 

felt  that  his  hands  trembled  in  performing  this  office. 

"  Be  comforted*  my  poor  yonng  hidy,  bo  more  com- 
peted) this  ii  very  dfatrojatn&  to  me,  I  assure  you," 
said  ho.  while  tears  actually  stood  in  his  eyes. 


"  God  bless  you  for  those  tears.  I  knew  they  wore 
wrong  who  said  you  had  no  feeling.  The  blessings  of 
a  broken  heart  will  follow  you  to  your  grave  for  every 
merciful  word  uttered  in  to-morrow's  charge  Oh !  tho 
clock  is  striking — it  is  twelve.  I  will  go  homo  now. 
They  think  I  am  at  a  party.  And  so  I  was,  two  hours 
ago— see  how  brilliant  they  have  made  me !"  Aud  with 
a  mingled  laugh  and  shudder  the  strange  girl  threw 
open  her  cloak,  revealing  a  dress  of  rose-coloured  satin 
and  rich  blonde,  in  the  folds  of  which  a  few  white  roses 
were  crushed.  "  Would  you  believe  it,"  sho  said,  with 
touching  earnestness,  and  folding  her  cloak  over  her 
person  again,  "  would  you  think  it  possible,  no  creature 
in  my  father's  house  dreams  of  this,  not  even  my  own 
mother  ?  They  think  that  late  hours  and  fashionable 
follies  are  rendering  nie  so  pale.  To-night  they  will  be 
asleep  when  I  get  home,  and  I — oh,  Heaven,  shall  I  ever 
sleep  again  ?" 

The  wretched  girl  covered  her  faco  with  both  hands, 
and,  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview,  burst  into 
tears.  After  weeping  with  unrestrained  violence  for  a 
few  moments,  she  uncovered  her  face  with  a  sad  smile, 
and  suddenly  taking  the  judge's  hands  between  both 
hers,  kissed  it,  and  left  the  room,  sobbing  bitterly. 

The  next  day,  when  the  judge  took  his.  place  on  the 
bench,  the  spectators  remarked  that  his  eyes  were  more 
heavy  than  usual,  and  that  his  face  was  pale  almost  as 
that  of  the  prisoner.  He  cast  a  searching  look,  over 
and  anon,  toward  a  group  of  female  witnesses  that  sat 
near,  but  among  the  quiet  and  comman-place  features 
exhibited  there,  ho  found  nothing  to  remind  him  of  his 
midnight  visitor.  The  business  of  the  trial  went  on, 
and  toward  the  close,  when  the  evidence  grew  more 
decided  against  the  prisoner,  the  judge  became  pain- 
fully restless ;  the  colour  came  and  went  on  his  cheek, 
and  there  was  an  expression  on  his  fine  eyes  that  no 
man  remembered  to  have  seen  there  before. 

The  prisoner,  too,  seemed  less  collected  and  indif- 
ferent than  he  had  hitherto  been  during  the  trial. 
Once  or  twice  ho  turned  and  cast  a  searching  look 
over  the  multitude  of  human  faces  with  which  the  room 
was  crowded.  Tho  last  time,  some  ono  in  the  crowd 
seemed  to  rivet  his  attention.  Firo  flashed  to  his  eye, 
and  his  cheeks  wero  blood-red.  He  half-started  to  his 
feet,  dropped  again  as  if  a  bullet  had  cleft  his  heart, 
and  after  one  brief  shudder  sat  motionless  as  before, 
gazing  not  upon  either  judge  or  jury,  but  pale  aud 
marble-liko  on  his  own  clasped  hands.  t 

Among  tho  sea  of  human  faces  no  one  could  toll 
which  it  was  that  had  so  moved  tho  prisoner,  and  a  boy, 
muffled  in  a  cloak,  pressed  so  eagerly  onward  just  after, 
that  it  served  to  draw  attention  from  the  unhappy  man. 
Though  tho  crowd  was  so  denso  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible f  ir  n  one  to  advance  a  single  step,  the  lad  forced 
his  way  :  ho  reached  those  that  stood  nearest  the 
prison-.  I .  iid  gathering  his  cloak  about  him,  stood 
within  D  U  ..-  paces  of  tho  heart-stricken  man,  pale  and 
motionless  also. 

At  length  tho  judgo  delivered  his  charge ;  he  was 
paler  than  usual  in  such  cases,  while  an  expression  of 
stern  sorrow  lay  upon  his  features,  and  gave  deptk  and 
pathos  to  his  voico.  Still,  though  he  seemed  more  agi- 
tated than  anyone  had  ever  seen  him  before,  his  intel- 
lect was  calm  aud  clear.  Tho  evidence  was  against  tho 
prisoner ;  there  was  no  clue,  not  a  single  throad  upon 
which  an  honest  man  might  fix  a  doubt. 

The  prisoner  never  lifted  his  face,  but  the  boy  behind 
him  stood  immovable,  with  his  largo  eyes  rivettcd  on 
thojudge,  and  hardly  seemed  to  breathe.  As  the  sum- 
ming-up grew  more  and  more  against  the  prisoner,  tho 
boy  began  to  waver.  He  reached  forth  ono  hand  and 
grasping  the  arm  of  a  stranger  that  stood  near,  thus 
prevented  himself  from  fulling  to  tho  floor. 

In  tho  midst  of  an  opinion  bearing  decidedly  against 
the  prisoner,  thojudge  caught  tho  glance  fixed  on  him 
by  this  singular  boy.  Instantly  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
cheek— ho  stammered — put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  went  on ;  but  his  voice  was  more  subdued,  and 
more  than  onco  tears  wero  seen  to  flood  his  eyes. 

Night  camo  on — tho  jury  had  been  out  threo  hours, 
and  all  that  tinio  tho  crowd  remained  immovable,  and 
in  tho  front,  with  his  cyos  bent  on  the  drooping  head  of 
tho  prisoner,  was  that  pale  and  trembling  boy.  At  last 
they  camo  in,  thoso  twelve  pallid  men,  with  tho  un- 
spoken destiny  of  a  human  being  imprintod  on  their 
mournful  faces.  Tho  boy  looked  on  them  as  they  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  tho  jury-box;  from  one  to  the 
other  bin  shrinking  oyos  wero  turned,  and  with  ouo  wild 
struggle,  he  forced  ft  passage  into  tho  crowd. 

Quilhj  /—That  fearful  word  has  settled  tho  death- 
sentence  of  two  human  beings.  Threo  weeks  after  (ho 
trial,  tho  prisoner  was  found  dead  in  his  cell.  A  paper 
of  powdered  opium, Which  was  found  in  his  bosom,  was 
all  the  explanation  of  his  (loath  that  ever  reached  tho 
public.  A  week  after,  the  judge  received  a  funeral  card 
which  surprised  him  not  a  little,  for  tho  bereaved 
family,  though  wealthy  and  in  high  standing,  were  total 
strangers  to  him.  But  a  privato  noto,  which  followed 
the  card,  informed  him  that  after  sho  was  taken  with 
the  brain  fovcr  which  terminated  her  life,  the  young 
creature  who  had  so  suddenly  loft  her  homo  desohili* 
had  earnestly  requested  that  lie  might  bo  present  at 
her  funeral. 

He  went;  and  theiv,  Whiter  than  the  satin  which  lined 
her  Coffin,  lay  his  midnight  visitor  and  the  Seeming 
boy)  kvhoso  cold  |>alo  beauty  haunted  him  malty  mi 
hour  in  otter  life. 
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LYNCH  LAW. 

Fabian  had  now  risen  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
his  terrible  part,  and  in  ever}'  movement  of  the  young 
man  could  be  traced  evidences  of  bis  noble  race.  He 
glanced  at  Pepe. 

The  ex-coastguard  rose,  and  advanced  two  paces. 
His  face  showed  that  he  had  resolved  to  speak  reso- 
lutely according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

I  understand  you,  Count  Mediana,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Fabian.  "  I  will  forget  that  this  man  has 
caused  me  to  pass  long  years  of  misery  at  Cenda.  I 
will  merely  relate  what  I  know. 

"  One  night  in  November,  1808  (I  was  then  a  coast- 
guard in  the  service  of  Spain),  I  was  ou  duty  on  the 
coast  of  Elanchovi,  when  three  men  came  on  shore. 

"  Our  chief  had  sold  to  one  of  them  the  right  to  land 
on  a  forbidden  spot.  I  reproach  myself  with  having 
been  the  accomplice  of  this  mau.  I  received  from  him 
the  price  of  my  culpable  weakness. 

"  On  the  following  morning  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Countess  of  Mediana  and  her  infant  son  bad  quitted 
the  chateau. 

"  The  Countess  was  assassinated  ;  the  young  Count 
disappeared. 

"A  short  time  after,  the  uncle  of  this  child  re- 
appeared; he  claimed  the  title  and  property  of  his 
nephew — all  was  given  him.  I  thought  I  was  only 
favouring  an  intrigue  :  I  had  assisted  at  an  assassi- 
nation. That  murder  was  committed  by  the  man  who 
stands  before  us.  Let  him  deny  it.  I  have  no  more 
to  say." 

"  You  hear,"  said  Fabian ;  "  what  have  you  to  say  in 
your  defence  ?" 

A  violeut  struggle  between  his  conscience  and  his 
pride  took  place  in  the  soul  of  Don  Antonio. 

Pride  triumphed. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  he. 

"Nothing!"  escki"j:ed  Fabian  j  "  do  you  understand 
mv  terrible  duty  ?" 
"I  do." 

"And  I,"  cried  Fabian,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  know  how 
to  perform  it ;  yet  even  now,  although  the  blood  of  my 
mother  cries  for  vengeance,  deny  your  guilt,  and  I  will 
bless  you.  Swear  to  me  by  the  name  we  both  bear— by 
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'  your  honour,  by  your  soul— that  you  are  not  guilty,  and 
I  shall  be  too  happy  to  believe  you." 

In  terrible  anguish  Fabian  awaited  the  reply  of  Me- 
diana, who,  inflexible  and  sombre  as  a  fallen  archangel, 
preserved  strict  silence. 

At  this  moment  Diaz  advanced  towards  the  accused 
and  his  judges. 

"  I  have  listened,"  he  said,  "  with  great  attention  to 
tho  accusation  against  Don  Stephen.  May  I  express 
freely  what  I  feel  ?" 

"  Speak,"  said  Fabian. 

"  One  point  appears  to  mo  to  bo  doubtful.  I  deny 
that  the  crime  of  which  Don  Stephen  is  accused  was 
committed  by  him  ;  but  admitting  that  it  was,  who  has 
given  you  the  right  to  judge  him  ?  According  to  the 
law  of  these  frontiers,  only  the  nearest  relation  of  the 
murdered  may  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  The 
youth  of  Don  Ferdinand  has  been  passed  in  this 
country ;  I  only  knew  him  as  the  adopted  son  of  Marcos 
Arellanos.  Who  is  there  to  prove  that  Ferdinand 
Arellanos  is  the  son  of  the  murdered  woman  ?  How, 
after  so  many  years,  can  an  old  sailor,  who  is  now  a 
hunter,  recognise  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  a  child  whom 
he  only  saw  for  one  moment  on  a  cloudy  night — recog- 
nise him,  also,  after  twenty  years  have  rolled  by  ?" 

"Bois-Rose,  answer  him,"  said  Fabian,  coldly. 

The  Canadian  rose  once  more. 

"  It  was  only  for  a  moment !"  he  said  ;  "  for  two  years 
after  I  had  rescued  him  from  death  he  lived  with  me  in 
my  ship,  and  no  child's  features  were  ever  more  in- 
delibly fixed  in  a  father's  memory  than  his  in  mine.  I, 
who  have  lived  so  long  in  these  deserts,  can  recognise 
things  by  very  slight  traces.  I  recognise  that  child  in 
this  man,  as  you  would  recognise  the  sapling  in  the 
tree,  the  murmuring  brook  of  yesterday  in  the  torrent 
of  to-day.  I  recognise  him,  also,  by  a  password  which 
through  tho  lapse  of  twenty  long  years  he  had  not 
forgotten." 

Is  not  this  meeting  in  the  desert  a  somewhat  strange 
coincidence  r"  said  Diaz,  who  was  beginning  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  earnestness  of  Bois-Rose. 

"It  is  strange,"  replied  the  old  hunter,  solemnly; 
"  but  we  are  not  placed  here  to  judge  the  ways  of 
Providence." 

"  Did  yon  recognise  him  ?"  asked  Diaz  of  Pepe. 

"  One  who  has  seen  his  mother  could  not  fail  to  do 
so,"  replied  the  ex-coastguard  ;  "  but  if  we  are  saying 
what  is  false,  let  the  Duke  of  Armada  confute  us." 

Don  Antonio  was  unwilling  to  degrade  himself  by  a 
lie,  and  he  replied — 

"  It  is  true ;  this  man  is  of  my  blood." 

Diaz  bowed  his  head,  and  resumed  his  place  in 
silence. 


"  You  have  heard,"  said  Fabian.  "  I  am,  indeed,  the 
son  of  the  woman  murdered  by  this  man.    I  have  fch 
right  of  vengeance.    Now,  what  says  the  law  of  th 
desert  ?" 

"  Eye  for  eye,"  said  Bois-Rose. 

"  Tooth  for  tooth,"  added  Pepe. 

"Blood  for  blood! — death  for  death!"  resumed 
Fabian. 

Then,  rising,  he  advanced  towards  Don  Antonio, 

saying — 

"  You  have  spilt  blood ;  you  have  murdered  mv 
mother ;  it  must  be  done  to  yon  as  you  have  done  to 
others.    Heaven  has  willed  it  so." 

He  drew  his  poniard  and  stuck  it  in  the  earth. 

Its  shadow  far  exceeded  its  length. 

"  The  sun,"  cried  Fabian,  "  shall  decide  the  time  you 
are  to  live.  When  this  shadow  disappears,  you  will 
appear  before  God,  and  my  mother  will  be  avenged!" 

A  silence  as  of  death  succeeded  the  last  words  of 
Fabian,  who,  under  the  influeuce  of  violent  emotion, 
fell,  rather  than  sat,  down  on  the  ground. 

Bois-Rose  and  Pepe  were  seated  also;  judges  and 
condemned,  all  were  motionless. 

Diaz  understood  that  all  was  over.  Ho  did  not  wkh 
to  assist  at  tho  execution. 

He  approached  the  Duke  of  Armada,  knelt  down 
before  him,  and  kissed  his  hand. 

"  I  will  pray  for  the  rest  of  your  soul,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Senor  Duke  of  Armada,  will  you  release 
me  from  my  allegiance  t" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Don  Antonio,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  go ; 
and  may  Heaven  bless  you  for  your  loyalty !" 

The  noble  adventurer  moved  away  in  silence. 

His  horse  was  not  for  off.  Diaz  went  up  to  the  ani- 
mal, took  him  by  the  bridle,  and  walked  away  in  tho 
direction  of  the  fork  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  pursued  its  eternal  course.  The 
shadows  grew  gradually  shorter.  Pale,  but  resigned, 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Armada,  wrapped  in  a  re- 
verie, seemed  to  forget  how  fleet  was  the  passage  of 
time. 

"  Senor  Count  of  Mediana,"  said  Fabian,  at  length, 
who  was  desirous  of  giving  him  one  more  chance,  in 
five  minutes  the  poniard  will  have  no  shadow." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  past,"  replied  Don 
Antonio,  "  I  have  only  to  think  of  the  future  of  my 
race.  Now.'do  not  misunderstand  the  words  I  am  about 
to  utter,  for  remember,  under  any  aspect,  death  has  no 
terrors  for  me." 

"  I  listen,"  said  Fabian,  gently. 

"  You  are  very  young,  Fabian,"  continued  Don 
Antonio;  "the  shedding  of  my  blood  will  weigh  down 
your  heart  for  many  years." 
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Fabian  made  a  gesture  of  extreme  anguish. 

"  Why,  then,"  asked  the  Count — "  why,  then,  sully  a 
life  which  yon  have  scarcely  begun  ?  Why  not  follow 
the  path  which  Providence  has  opened  before  yon  ? 
Yesterday  yon  were  poor,  and  without  family:  to-day 
yon  have  found  your  family,  at  the  same  time  as  you 
have  discovered  riches.  Your  inheritance  has  not 
suffered  in  my  hands.  I  have  borne  the  name  of  He- 
diana  among  the  highest  in  Spain  during  twenty  year3, 
and  I  am  ready  to  deliver  it  np  to  you  with  all  the 
lustre  I  have  won  for  it.  Soil  not  your  hands  with  a 
murder,  which  you  will  regret  till  your  last  day." 

"  A  judge  must  not  consult  his  heart ,"  replied  Fabian. 
"  Confute  your  accusers,  and  you  will  then  be  the  hap- 
pier of  us  two." 

"  Remember,  Fabian,  I 
ask  not  pardon,  but  ob- 
livion. Yon,  as  my  adopted 
son,  can  become  the  heir 
of  onr  princely  house." 

At  these  words  a  deadly 
pallor  stole  over  the  face  of 
the  young  man ;  but  thrust- 
ing away  the  pride  which 
was  struggling  with  him, 
and  urging  him  to  accept  this 
rich  offer,  he  exclaimed — 

"Oh!  Mediana,  why  did 
you  kill  my  mother?" 

He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  for  a  moment ; 
then  glancing  np  suddenly, 
he  added,  in  a  solemn 
voice — 

"  See — the  poniard  has  no 
longer  a  shadow !" 

Don  Antonio  trembled  in 
spite  of  himself;  for  he  re- 
membered the  words  of 
Dona  Luisa. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  had  said, 
"the  God  whom  yon  blas- 
pheme will  find  for  you — ■ 
even  in  deserts  hitherto  un- 
trodden by  man — an  accuser, 
a  witness,  a  judge,  and  an 
executioner. 

Accuser,  witness,  judge — 
all  were  there ;  but  who 
was  to  be  the  executioner  ? 
Nothing,  however,  was  to 
he  wasting  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  terrible 
prophecy. 

A  crackling  of  broken 
branches  was  suddenly 
heard ;  and  a  man  whose 
clothe*  were  dripping  with 
water  came  from  among  the 
cotton-trees.  It  was  Cu- 
cbillo. 

ilo  advanced  towards  the 
four  men  with  impertur- 
bable ease,  although  ho 
seemed  to  bmp  slightly. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  as  he 
noticed  their  looks  of  as- 
tonishment; "you  didn't 
expect  me  ;  and  I  would 
have  continued  my  bath 
rather  than  disturb  you ; 
bat  the  waters  were  so  icy, 
that  I  would  have  confronted 
a  greater  danger  than  this 
meeting  with  old  friends, 
sooner  than  remain  in  them 
any  longer.  Add  to  this, 
that  1  feel  a  wound  re-open- 
ing in  my  leg — a  wound  1 
received  a  long,  long  time 
rince.  Senor  Don  Stephen, 
SenoT  Don  Ferdinand,  I  am 


safety  of  your  soul,  are  you  innocent  of  my  mother's 
murder  ?" 

At  this  last  question,  Don  Antonio  replied  without 
flinching — 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  I  only  recognise  the  right  of 
my  peers  to  judge  me.    Let  my  fate  and  yours  be  ac- 
complished." 
"  Heaven  sees  all!"  said  Fabian. 
Then  drawing  Cuchillo  apart,  he  added — 
"A  solemn  judgment  has  condemned  this  man.  In 
the  quality  of  judges  in  this  desert,  we  confide  to  you 
the  task  of  executioner.    The  treasures  which  are  in 
this  valley  will  pay  you  for  accomplishing  this  duty, 
ilay  you  never  commit  a  worse  crime." 

"  One  has  not  lived  forty  years  without  having  some 
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profound  silence  fol- 
m  these  word*, 
nehillo  saw  that  he  was 
tig  the  part  of  the  hare 

runs  into  the  teeth  of 


The  spectators  of  this  terrible  scene  preserved  a  pro- 
found  silence. 

A  complete  prostration  had  succeeded  in  the  soul  of 
Fabian  to  the  energy  which  he  had  at  first  felt,  and  bis 
features  wore  as  great  a  pallor  as  the  man  whom  his 
own  justice  had  condemned. 

"  By  my  faith  !"  said  Cuchillo,  as  he  took  Pepe's  riflo 
from  his  hands,  and  making  a  sign  of  intelligence  to 
Don  Antonio  ;  "  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  Alcalde  of 
Arispe  would  be  forced  to  give  me  absolution." 
And  he  advanced  towards  Don  Antonio. 
Pale  and  with  sparkling  eyes,  without  knowing 
whether  he  saw  in  Cuchillo  a  saviour  or  an  executioner, 
the  Spaniard  stirred  not. 
"  It  has  been  predicted  of  me  that  I  should  die  in  a 
><i§f!S»5§$v  desert ;  I  have  been,  as  you 

call  it,  judged  and  con- 
demned. Heaven  has  re- 
served forme,  as  a  supreme 
disgrace,  death  by  the  band ; 
of  this  man.  Senor  Fabian, 
I  pardon  you  ;  but  may  not 
this  outlaw  be  as  fatal  to 
you  as  he  is  about  to  be  to 
the  brother  of  your  father, 

as  he  was  to  ?" 

A  cry  from  Cuchillo — a 
cry  of  alarm  —  interrupted 
the  Duke  of  Armada,. 


"  To 


arms  —  to    arms  ! 


Here  are  the  Indians  !"  he 
shouted. 

In  a  moment  all  was  con- 
fusion. Fabian,  Bois-Roso, 
and  Pepe  ran  to  seize  their 
rifles  ;  Cuchillo  profited  by 
this  short  interval,  and 
rushing  upon  Don  Antouio, 
who  was  standing  with 
head  stretched  forward,  ho 
plunged  his  poniard  twice 
into  his  throat. 

The  unfortunate  Mediana 
fell  bathed  in  blood. 

A  smile  played  over  the 
outlaw's  lips;  Don  Antonio 
has  earned  his  secret  with 
him  to  the  grave. 


THE  DOOM  OF  CUCHILLO. 


force  of  impudence,  to  make  the  best  of  a  pre- 

>Id  hunter  caat  upon  Fabian  ■  look,  which  peemed 
aim  the  motive  of  the  intrusion  of  this  person  of 
nt  and  sinister  air. 

a  Cuchillo,"  said  Fabian,  replying  to  the  look  of 

"  Cuchillo,  your  unworthy  servant,"  replied  Cuchillo. 
Bit  I  see  you  are  engaged  in  business,  and  I  am,  per- 
ils, indiscreet  in  disturbing  you.    I  will  go  back. 
So  saying,  Cuchillo  made  a  movement  as  if  to  depart ; 
>■  the  rude  voice  of  Bois-Rose  held  him  back. 
"  Suy  heTe,  for  the  safety  of  your  soul ! "  cried 

Cuchillo  feigned  to  be  surprised ;  but,  nevertheless, 

"  Henor  de  Mediana,"  paid  Fabian,  "  f  a?k  you  again, 
I  fbe  name  wo  Jy>th  bear,  by  youf  honour,  by  the 


peccadilloes  on  one's  conscience,"  replied  Cuchillo. 

However,  you  say  that  the  whole  of  tho  Golden  Valley 
shall  be  mine." 

"  All — without  excepting  a  morsel." 
IJy  my  faith !  in  spite  of  my  acknowledged  scruplei, 
that  u  a  good  price;  and  if  there  is  any  other  littlo 
thing  I  ran  do  for  you,  depend  on  WO." 

Cuchillo,  meanwhile,  saw  all  the  danger  of  being  the 
executioner  of  a  man  who  knew  all  his  crimes,  and  who 
could  by  one  word  deliver  him  over  to  tho  implacable 
justice  of  these  desert  judges. 

He  understood  that,  to  gain  tho  roeompenso  which 
had  been  promised  him,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
Don  Antonio  from  betrayiug  him,  it  was  necessary  in 
the  first  instance  to  deceive  him  ;  and  ho  found  time  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  tho  condemned — 

"  Fear  nothing— I  am  on  your  side." 

He  was  heard. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  HEAVEN'. 

A  moment  of  stupor  fol- 
lowed the  accomplishment 
of  this  deed.  Don  Antonio 
was  motionless.  Fabian 
seemed  to  forget  that  the 
outlaw  had  only  hastened 
the  sentence  he  had  himself 
pronounced. 

"  Wretch  ! "  he  cried, 
rushing  with  his  riflo  at  Cu- 
chillo. 

"La!  la!"  said  Cuchillo, 
drawing  back,  while  Pepe, 
interposed  between  them  ; 
"  you  are  as  hasty  as  a 
savage.  Tho  Indians  aro 
occupied  with  far  different 
things  titan  our  presence 
here.  It  was  a  strategem 
of  war,  in  order  that  I 
might  the  more  quickly  ren- 
der you  the  signal  service 
which  you  havo  demanded 
of  me.  Do  not,  then,  bo 
ungrateful ;  you  have  been 
got  out  of  an  embarrass- 
ment in  the  most  wonderful 
way  imaginable.  You  are 
noble — you  aro  generous. 
You  would  all  3'our  life  havo 
regretted  not  having  par- 
doned this  uncle  of  yours. 
Now,  I  have  the  remorse 
instead  of  you." 

"This  fellow's  keen  in- 
telligence is  as  active  as 
Bis  hand  is  sure,"  said  tho  ex-coastguard. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Cuchillo,  evidently  flattered.  "  1 
flatter  myself  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  allow  any  deli- 
cacy of  conscienco  to  stand  in  my  way.  When  I  lovo 
any  one,  I  am  vividly  devoted  ;  that  is  my  fault." 

Alas!"  murmured  Fabian;  "I  had  hoped  to  bo 
able  to  pardon  him." 

"  What!"  cried  Pepe',  '"'pardon  the  murderer  of  your 
mother ! —that  would  bo  worse  than  cowardice,  Don 
Fabian.  To  kill  a  defenceless  man  is  almost  a  crime,  I 
must  admit;  but  our  friend  Cuchillo  here  has  spared  us 
an  embarrassing  choice.  It  is  his  affair.  What  think 
you,  Bois-Roso  r'" 

"  With  tho  proofs  brought  before  us,"  returned  tho 
old  hunter,  "any  tribunal  would  have  condemned  him. 
Heaven  has  spared  us  tho  sad  necessity  of  spilling 
his  blood.  I  say  a3  you  say,  Pepe;  his  blood  is  on 
Cuchillo." 
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Meanwhile  Cuehillo  had  recovered  all  his  boldness; 

things  were  looking  well  for  him. 

"And  now,  Don  Fabian,"  he  6aid, "you  acknowledge 
I  hare  done  you  a  signal  service.  How  about  the  re- 
ward P" 

*'  Ah,  true ;  the  prico  of  blood  is  yours,"  returned 
Fabian. 

Cuehillo  pretended  to  bo  iudiguant. 

'•  (Jomc — come !  you  will  be  magnificently  recom- 
pensed," continued  Lho  young  man  ;  "  but  I  will  not 
share  it  with  you.    The  gold  in  this  valley  is  yours." 

"All?"  cried  Cuehillo,  scarcely  able  to  believe  his 
cars. 

"  Have  I  not  said  so  P" 

"  You  are  mad!"  cried  the  hunter  and  Pepo  at  the 
same  moment.  "  He  would  have  killed  him  for  nothing." 

"  You  arc  a  god,"  exclaimed  Cuehillo,  "  and  you  esti- 
mate my  services  at  their  proper  value.  Yv"hat !  all  this 
gold  ?" 

"  All,  without  excepting  one  particle,"  returned  Fa- 
bian; "  I  will  liavo  nothing  iu  common  with  you — not 
even  this  gold." 

And  ha  made  him  a  sign  to  depart. 

Cuehillo  walked  hastily  away  towards  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  his  horse  ;  and,  returning  in  a  few  minutes 
with  his  blanket  over  his  arm,  he  opened  tho  branches 
ol  tho  cotton-trees  and  disappeared. 

The  sun  was  casting  its  bright  beams  over  the  glitter- 
ing valley. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  veins  of  the  outlaw. 

With  his  heart  palpitating  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
wealth,  he  resembled  a  tiger  who  suddenly  leaps  into  a 
fold,  and  knows  not  which  victim  to  choose  ;  he  glanced 
with  haggard  eyes  from  one  point  to  another,  and  at 
length  sat  down  in  very  weariness. 

Meanwhile  Diaz,  who  had  sat  down  some  distance  oft' 
along  tho  plain,  rose  as  soon  as  Cuehillo  had  disap- 
peared, and  approached  the  three  hunters. 

He  cast,  as  he  stopped,  a  look  of  sadness  at  tho  Duke 
of  Armada,  as  ho  lay  with  his  head  upon  a  stone — not 
even  his  violent  death  having  effaced  from  his  features 
his  look  of  unalterable  pride. 

"  I  blame  you  not,"  he  said ;  "  in  your  place  I  should 
have  acted  in  tho  same  manner,  flow  much  Indian 
blood,  indeed,  has  been  spilled  to  appease  my  ven- 
geance !" 

"It  is  holy  broad,"  said  Hois-Rose,  solemnly;  "as 
for  Pepo  and  myself,  we  can  safely  say  " 

"I  blame  you  not;  I  ouly  grieve  at  the  death  of  tho 
man  who  held  in  his  hands  t lie  future  of  Souora.  I  re- 
gret, too,  that  ho  should  have  died  by  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  knew  only  of  this  valley  by  murdering  his 
associate." 

"  How  long  has  Cuehillo  had  that  horse?"  asked  Fa- 
bian, with  flashing  eyes. 
"  Two  years." 

"  1  suspected  this.  Oh  !  Bois-Rose  and  Pope,  tell 
mo  what  am  I  to  do  to  this  man  who  murdered  my 
adopted  father  ?" 

"  Should  you  hesitate  to  punish  him  more  than  tho 
man  who  killed  your  mother  ?"  asked  tho  Canadian. 

"  He  merits  death,"  said  Diaz,  and  1  abandon  hiin  to 
his  fate.  And  now,  may  I  go  ?  I  am  needed  elsewhere. 
I  give  my  word  that  1  will  reveal  to  none  tho  secret  of 
these  immense  riches." 

"  Go;  if  you  will  not  join  us,"  said  Fabian. 

Diaz  shook  his  head,  grasped  them  each  by  tho  hand, 
and  then  leaping  on  his  horse  and  galloping  off,  was 
soon  lust  to  view  in  tho  distance. 

'^Well,"  said  Fajji  an,  turning  to  Pepe;  "and  what 
say  v.  hi  of  Cuehillo  ?" 

"You  have,"  returned  Pepe,  "  made  avow  which  you 
arc  bound  to  keep.  At  the  death-bed  of  your  adopted 
mother  you  made  that  vow.  Yon  now  hold  the  mur- 
derer of  Arellanos  in  your  power.  There  should  be 
nothing  more  for  mo  to  say." 

Seeing,  however,  tho  face  of  Fabian  still  full  of 
anxious  doubt,  he  added — 

"  But  if,  after  all,  this  is  too  much  for  your  feelings, 
I  will  take  tho  affair  in  hand  myself." 

And  so  saying,  ho  advanced  towards  tho  spot  where 
Cuehillo  had  disappeared. 

Alter  calling  three  times,  Pepe  recalled  Cuehillo  to 
himself. 

Tho  bandit,  on  hearing  his  namo  pronounced,  and 
seeing  the  head  of  tho  ox-coastguard  peering  through 
tho  branches,  threw  the  corner  of  his  cloak  over  the 
gold  which  he  had  scraped  together. 

"  Senor  Cuehillo,"  t>aid  Pepe,  "  1  and  my  friend  di«a 
covered  this  rich  valley  after  much  search  and  trouble. 
You  knew  of  its  position  before,  and  I  trust  have  vowed 
a  chapel  to  your  patron  saint." 

Cuehillo  saw  at  once  how  imprudent  he  had  been. 

"True;  I  intend  to  use  much  of  this  gold  for  pious 
purposes,"  returned  he ;  "  bat  as  for  knowing  it  before, 
chance  throw  the  knowledge  in  my  way  

"Indeed!  but  wo  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
wealth.  We  begin  to  regret  our  munificence,  and  in- 
tend to  have  a  portion  of  it.  Will  yon  be  good  enough 
to  return  for  a  moment,  and  consult  with  us." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Cuehillo,  rising,  and  following  his 
cuide,  who  led  him  bade  to  the  spot  where  Fabian  and 
Bob-Rose  were  awaiting  them. 

"Cuehillo,"  said  the  "young  Count;  "you  saved  mo 
from  dying  of  thirst,  and  you  did  not  help  an  ungrate- 
ful man.  I  forgive  you  the  blow  yon  gave  me  at  the 
cattle  farm.   I  forgive  you  also  the  attempt  yon  rn.-.d? 


on  my  life  at  the  Salto  de  Agua.    I  forgive  you  the  shot 

you  fired  at  mo  from  the  summit  of  this  pyramid  ;  and, 
not  content  with  this,  I  have  paid  you  a  royal  ransom 
for  tho  execution  of  justice." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it ;  but  this  worthy  hunter,  who  has 
brought  me  hither,  can  bear  witness  how  readily  I 
came,  although  I  know  not  tho  point  at  which  you  are 
aiming." 

"  I  have  pardoned  you,"  said  Fabian;  "but  there  is 
another  crime  which  your  conscience  has  not  absolved 
you  of,  perhaps — tho  murder  of  Marcos  Arellanos !" 

At  this  sudden  accusation,  a  livid  pallor  overspread 
the  features  of  the  outlaw. 

He  could  no  longer  doubt  the  fato  which  awaited 
him.  The  veil  had  fallen  from  before  his  eyes — the 
sweet  visions  of  wealth  had  utterly  vanished  before  a 
dread  reality. 

"  Marcos  Arellanos !"  he  cried,  in  a  trembling  voice ; 
"  who  has  told  you  that  ?    I  did  not  kill  him." 

Fabian  smiled  bitterly. 

"I  did  not  kill  him,"  repeated  the  assassin. 

"  Y'ou  did  kill  him,"  cried  Fabian,  fiercely.  "  You 
murdered  him  by  the  side  of  your  fire,  and  cast  his 
body  into  the  river;  the  earth  has  borno  witness  of 
this,  and  the  stumbling  of  tho  horso  you  ride,  and  the 
wound  in  your  leg,  which  you  received  in  the  struggle." 

Mercy !  Dun  Fabian — mercy  !"  shrieked  Cuehillo, 
overwhelmed  by  tho  recapitulation  of  those  dread  deeds 
to  which  Heaven  alono  had  been  witness.  Take  all  the 
gold  you  have  given  me,  but  spare  my  life;  and,  to  re- 
ward you,  I  will  kill  all  your  enemies — I  will  kill  any- 
one at  a  sign  from  you — anyone,  even  my  own  father,  if 
you  command  it ;  but,  in  the  name  of  tho  Almighty 
God  whose  sun  is  shining  on  us  both,  leave  me  my 
life!" 

So  saying,  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  beforo  Fa- 
bian. 

Arellanos  also  begged  for  mercy,"  said  tho  young 
Count ;  "  did  you  listen  to  him  ?" 

"  When  I  killed  him,  it  was  to  obtain  all  this  gold  for 
myself;  now  I  will  give  it  all  for  my  life.  What  can 
you  want  moro  ?"  he  cried,  resisting  Pepe,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  abject  wretch  kissing  the  feet  of 
Fabian. 

With  his  features  distorted  by  fear — with  whito  foam 
issuing  from  his  lips — with  eyes  dilated  with  terror 
—Cuehillo  continued  to  entreat-  mercy ;  and,  in  his 
efforts  to  seize  Fabian's  knees,  he  had  worked  himself 
to  the  edgo  of  the  platform,  where  tho  waters  of  the 
torrent  roared  behind  him. 

"Mercy — mercy!"  he  continued;  "by  the  name  of 
your  mother,  I  entreat  you — by  the  name  of  Rosarita, 
who  loves  you — fur  I  know  it,  she  loves  you — I 
heard  "  U 

"What?"  cried  Fanian,  rushing  towards  Cuehillo; 
but  the  question  died  on  his  Hps. 

Dashed  down  by  tho  foot  of  the  ex-coastguard,  Cu- 
ehillo tumbled  head-foremost  into  the  abyss  ! 

"  What  have  you  done,  Pepe  P"  cried  Fabian. 

"  Tho  scamp,"  returned  Pepo,  *?  was  nut  worth  the 
rope  it  would  have  taken  to  hang  him,  or  the  ball  which 
would  have  despatched  him." 

A  shrielr,  which  came,  as  it  were,  from  amid  the  tor- 
rent, rose  high  above  their  voices,  and  drowned  the  roar 
of  the  cascade.  Fabian  leaned  over,  and  then  drew 
back  in  horror.  Hanging  by  the  branches  of  a  shrub, 
which  shook  beneath  his  weight,  and  whose  roots  were 
giving  way  little  by  little,  Cuehillo  dangled  over  the 
abyss,  and  shrieked  with  terror  and  anguish  ! 

"  Help— help !"  ho  cried,  in  agonising  tones — "  help  ! 
if  you  are  men !" 

The  three  friends  exchanged  an  indescribable  look, 
and  each  wiped  away  tho  sweat  Which  covered  his  fore- 
head. 

Suddenly  tho  voico  of  tho  outlaw  ceased,  and  then — 
in  the  midst  of  hideous  laughter,  like  tho  laughter  of 
lost  spirits — came  inarticulate  words,  which  none  could 
understand. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  roar  of  tho  cascade 
was  undisturbed — tho  gulf  had  swallowed  up  the  man 
whoso  life  had  been  one  tissue  of  crimes ! 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

INTERNAL  VOICES. 

The  shadows  wero  now  lengthening,  and  a  dim  and 
hazy  light  spread  over  the  Cloudy  Mountains.  In  a 
short  tiino  theso  vast  solitudes,  which  had  witnessed 
such  terrible  occurrences,  would  bo  enveloped  in  the 
mantle  of  night. 

One  duty  remained  still  to  be  accomplished  —  to 
bury  Antonio  de  Mediana.  With  this  Bois-Rose  and 
Pepo  charged  themselves,  and  carrying  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramid,  they  gave  him  his  last  asylum  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Indian  chief.  The  superstition  con- 
nected with  the  place  preserved  him  from  tho  profana- 
tion of  men,  while  the  stones  which  covered  the  tomb 
protected  him  from  birds  of  prey. 

"  How  often,"  exclaimed  tho  old  hunter — "  how  often, 
since  I  was  of  an  age  to  carry  a  rifle,  have  I  been  pre- 
sent at  melancholy  sights  such  as  this;  and  yet  Heaven 
seea-is  to  have  created  the  earth  and  the  sea  large 
enough  to  contain  us  all." 

"Is  that  an  indirect  reproach  which  you  address  to 
me  ?"  asked  Fabian,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sorrow.  "  I 
have  condemned  the  murderer  of  my  mother;  "I  have 


condemned  also  the  murderer  of  my  adopted  father. 
What  I  have  done,  I  should  do  again,"  he  added, 
firmly.    "  Had  I  tho  right  to  pardon  one  or  tho  other 

of  them  ?" 

"  This  littleness  is  in  your  own  soul,  my  child,"  cried 
Bois-Rosc,  "  and  you  misinterpret  my  words.  No,  I 
blamo  you  not.  Heaven  preserve  me!  how  could 
I,  when  I  importuned  you  to  do  as  you  have  done? 
These  two  murderers,  who  have  escaped  the  regular 
course  of  human  justice,  seemed  to  have  been  driven 
into  tho  desert  to  receive  their  punishment.  To  con. 
demn  them  was  your  solemn  duty — a  duty  imposed  by 
Providence.  You  have  performed  this  duty.  Have  you 
not  nobly  disdained  the  grand  fortune  which  the  assas- 
sin of  your  mother  offered  you  ?  To  do  otherwise  would 
have  been  cowardice.  When  I  spoke  just  now,  it  was 
but  in  regret  at  the  perversity  of  human  nature." 
Fabian  was  silent. 

"This  gold  belongs  to  you,  my  son,"  continued  Bois- 
Rose  ;  "  it  was  the  inheritance  left  to  you  by  your 
adopted  father.  Pepe  and  I  will  carry  away  for  you  all 
which  our  strength  will  bear.  Wc  have  already  lost  too 
much  time.    To  work,  Pepe — to  work !" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  young  man,  gently ;  "  if  yon  feel 
disposed,  we  will  pass  the  night  hero.  1  wish  to  regain 
my  strength.  These  terrible  shocks  have  disordered 
my  mind.    To-morrow  I  will  decide." 

"As  to  what?" 

"  It  is  too  late  to  start  now,"  continued  Fabian,  with- 
out replying  to  his  friend's  question. 

"  It  is.  Wc  will  remain  here,  and  fix  our  camp  on 
the  summit  of  this  hillock." 

"Good,"  said  Pepe;  "the  torrent  here  will,  in  case 
of  our  being  besieged,  afford  us  an  abundance  of  water." 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  remain  on  tho  pyramid 
that  night,  and  to  start  about  four  o'clock  in  themoiaring. 

They  occupied  themselves  first  of  all  in  carrying  up 
some  large  loose  stones  from  the  ravine  below,  and  form- 
ing a  rampart  round  their  encampment.  This  duty  per- 
formed, they  began  to  examine  their  provisions. 

These  they  found  to  consist  of  a  quantity  of  ma.izo 
cake  sufficient  to  last  them  two  days,  and  about  enough 
dried  meat  to  serve  for  one  slender  repast. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Pepe,  as  ho  began  his  meal, 
"  that  since  we  left  the  farm  we  have  had  very  meagre 
fare  ?" 

"What  do  you  want?"  cried  the  Canadian;  "thrco 
men  alone  in  a  desert  dare  not  light  a  fire  or  shoot  a 
deer,  for  fear  of  attracting  an  enemy." 

"  True,"  said  Pepe ;  "  but,  enemy  or  no  enemy,  woe  to 
the  first  stag  which  comes  within  reach  of  ray  rifle." 

Fabian,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Bois-Rose,  took 
the  first  watch  of  the  night ;  and  the  two  hunters,  there- 
fore, stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  were 
soon  lost  to  outward  things. 

Fabian  being  now  alone,  as  it  were,  drew  his  cloak 
around  him,  and  with  his  eye  fumed  towards  the  west 
— the  point  from  which  danger  threatened  them — ho 
remained  as  motionless  as  those  who  slept  beside 
him. 

In  the  midst  of  tho  calmness  of  the  night,  and  near 
tho  tomb  which  had  just  opened  to  receive  its  new 
guest,  the  young  man,  faithful  unwittingly  to  the  motto 
of  his  house — "  I  will  watch  " — questioned  in  succession 
three  counsellors  which  never  deceive — Heaven,  Death, 
and  Solitude. 

After  a  long  and  profound  meditation,  he  quitted  tho 
place  where  he  had  remained  stationary  so  long,  and 
advanced  to  tho  edgo  of  the  platform. 

The  Golden  Valley  glistened  brightly  under  the  rays 
of  the  moon,  and  seemed  covered  with  ignus  fatui. 

Fabian  gazed  for  a  long  time  at  the  prodigious  wealth 
before  him.  He,  as  he  stood  there  in  his  garb  of  poverty, 
had  within  his  grasp  a  life  of  luxury  and  power,  before 
which  the  most  opulent  would  have  seemed  but  poor. 
A  portion  of  this  gold  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  all 
the  desires  which  a  man  could  conceive,  even  in  mo- 
ments of  intemperate  folly.  Fabian  for  a  moment  be- 
came a  prey  to  a  species  of  fascination. 

Gold  is  a  worse  counsellor  than  hunger.  He  remem- 
bered tho  words  which  his  adopted  mother  had  uttered 
on  her  death-bed — 

"  Promise  to  avenge  Arellanos,  and  I  will  reveal  to 
you  a  secret  which  will  make  you  so  rich  thai  yon  can 
possess  the  woman  who  is  now  but  an  object  of  wild 
ambftion." 

Trembling  at  tho  remembrance  of  his  disdained  love, 
Fabian  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this 
fatal  phrase.  His  heart  beat  with  unwonted  violence — 
a  kind  of  vertigo  seized  him.  But  suddenly  recalled  to 
himself  by  his  noble  and  generous  nature,  the  sight  of 
this  gold,  which  fur  a  moment  had  made  him  dream  of 
breaking  his  promise,  only  inspired  him  with  disgnst. 

"Away,  vile  metal  of  corruption!"  he  cried — ''away, 
tempting  demon !" 

And  the  yonn-r  man  closed  his  eyes  and  returned  to 
his  place.  His  determination  was  irrevocably  taken. 
Tho  image  of  Rosarita  returned  to  him  now  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  seemed  to  bo  glancing  at  him  with  her 
chaste  yet  seductive  eyes. 

Bois-Rose  now",  having  satisfied  his  desire  for  sleep, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  found  the  young  man  still  wrapped 
in  thought. 

"  Anything  new  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Nothing/'  said  Fabian ;  "  but  why  distrrb  yovvnli 
so  roon  ?" 
"  So  soon!  it  is  midnight." 
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I  had  no  idea  the  night  was  so  far  ad- 


"Already 
vanced." 

"  Yes,  bat  sleep  now,  my  child,"  s.uJ  Bois-Rose;  "  it 
is  not  good  for  youth  to  be  sleepless  like  age." 

"Sleepl"'  said  Fabian;  "listen.  Is  it  prudent  to 
sleep  amid  such  sounds  as  those  f" 

Plaintive  bowlings  came  from  the  spot  where  the 
horse  of  Don  Stephen  had  been  killed;  and  in  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon  black  forms  could  bo  seen 
struggling  over  the  carcase. 

"  The  wolves  seem  alarmed  by  oar  proximity,"  srvid 
Fabian;  "yet  hark!  It  seem3  that  they  Lave  other 
enemies  to  fear  also  besides  us." 

A  continued  firing  was  now  heard  in  the  distance. 

"Ah!"  said  BoisjBose,  "the  Jlexieans  have  again 
been  attacked  by  the  Apaches.  But  they  are  far  hence ; 
and  the  wolves  are  too  alarmed  at  our  presence  to  ap- 
proach oar  citadel-  Sleep,  then,  in  peace,  since  I  watch 
•rer  you." 

°  I  will  try,"  said  Fabian,  more  to  please  Bois-R.^se 
than  tiim^lf  Soon,  however,  his  muscles  relaxed,  his 
eves  closed,  and  he  fell  into  one  of  those  deep  and  happy 
slumbers  which  youth  alone  knows. 

Ai;er  some  hours  Fcpe  awoke,  and  Fabian  soon  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

'"  Hark!"  cried  the  former,  after  a 'moment  of  silence, 
,:  tL  «se  are  noises  similar  to  those  we  heard  last  night; 
but  listen ! — the  firing-  is  scattered  ail  over  the  plain. 
Alas !  the  wretched  men  have  no  longer  the  protection 
of  their  camp — the  entrenchments  have  probably  been 
forced.  Wcc  to  ns  if  the  Indiana  kill  them  all,  for  just 
a:  present  the  vicinity  of  the  expedition  i3  our  safety. 
I  am  afraid,  Bois-Rose,  wo  have  stopped  here  a  night 
too  late."  ... 

The  three  friends  listened  again  in  profound  silence. 


in  fair  Y' 


rho  nrbst  Le  now  awaiting  us 


"  Yea,"  said  Bois-Rose ;  "  1st  us  go  from  this  place." 
"  You  seem  delighted,"  said  Fabian. 
"  i  am,"  said  BoL-Ro&e. 
"  Why  Y' 

"I  will  tell  tots.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  first 
tiger-skin  for  which  you  are  paid  will  rive  you  more 
pfaisnre  than  all  the  sacks  of  gold  which  you  can  carry 
away  'f" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  make  of  you  a  rifleman  as  clever  as 
Pepe.and  we  can  together  do  what  wc  like  in  the  hunt- 
ing-fields. Yon  only  want  now  a  good  .Kentucky  rifle ; 
and  I  dare  Say,"  added  tlie  hunter,  laughing,  "  you  will 
find  some  good  soul  i?bo  will  let  you  have  one  on  credit." 

"  What,  then,  preveuts  our  departing  at  once  t"  s.iid 
Fabian,  with  a  smile  at  the  candour  of  the  honest  Cana- 
dian, who  ncYer  dreamed  of  the  untold  treasure  he  was 
lcaring. 

"  Let  him  talk,  Don  Fabian,"  said  Pcpc ;  "  I  have 
taken  care  to  remove  sufficient  to  pay  for  your  rifle." 

And  be  showed  to  Fabian,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  a 
grain  of  gold  aj  larjre  as  a  nut — the  sole  portion  of 
those  grand  riches  which  he  took  away  with  Jiim,  when 
he  had  loose  beneath  his  feet  sufficient  to  enrich  a  king- 
dom. 

At  the  moment  when  the  three  friends  were  about  to 
descend  the  platform, and  approach  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  Oayferos,  they  heard  in  the  silcucc  of  the  night 
*  horse  galloping  along  the  pin  in  t  .  •.  .  Is  them. 

A  poignant  emotion  struck  the  Canadian  to  the  heart, 
but  he  concealed  the  anxiety  which  disturbed  him. 

"It  is  doubtless,"  sssd  he,  "somo  fugitive  from  the 
Menean  camp  who  u  flying  i;i  this  direction." 

"  Please  Heaven  it  may  not  be  wor.e  !"  replied  Pcpc. 
"I  us  only  astonished  that  the  night  u  so  tianqnil, 
when  not  far  hence  are  the  marauding  Indiana,  tho 
whites — more  greedy  t  :in  they— aud  thee  tr.aiurc., — 
lb***  crirsed  treasures  near  us." 

•*  Ah!  I  perceive  tho  horseman  now,"  said  Fabian,  in 
a  low  voice  j  "  bnt  the  niglit  w  so  dark  since  the  moon 
has  set,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  a  friend  from  a 
stmnsjer.    It  is  a  white  mm,  I  am  sure,  nevertheless." 

Tho  horseman  contini'd  to  gallop,  and  by  his  courao 
ho  BBpeired  d*siroa3  of  i-adaing  far  from  the  Indian  te- 
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deto-ir,  however,  he  drew  near  the  pyramid. 
rre,friend!  who  ore  you ;""  cried Buis-Roacj 


/.int.ige  ot  what  1  have  to  nay/ 
down  from  tho  pyramid  to  you  i" 

on  wonld  not  hiro  time  to  return  to 
la'ltiim  situ  m-rAftn  of  the  plain: 
a  almost  all  murdered.    I  seaicylj 


of. 


time  presses, 
i  scflmp  whom 
is  conducting 
IB  Apachb  Irl- 
count.    I  am 


to  von.  Aa  for  me,  I  run  to  tell  some  friends  at  a  long 
.  distance,  who  are  in  similar  danger,  for  the  villains 
I  who  are  following  me  do  not  conceal  their  intentions, 
j  If  yon  escape,  gain  the  fork  cf  tlie  lied  Hirer ;  and  there 

!  you  will  find  a  baud  of  braves,  who  " 

An  arrow,  directed  by  an  invisible  hand,  pa3sed 
whistling  near  Diaz,  and  interrupted  him. 
Time  indeed  pressed. 

There  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  complete  his  ad- 
vice ;  and  the  adventurer  drove  both  spurs  into  his 
horse,  as  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  a  last  warning  to 
his  friends,  end  a  last  bravado  to  the  enemies  who  fol- 
lowed him — ■ 

"  Sentinel,  take  care !" 

The  echo  repeated  this  cry  cf  alarm,  as  Diaz  disap- 
peared in  the  shadows  of  the  immense  solitudes. 

At  the  same  time  the  wolves  yelped  from  every  side 
of  the  plain. 

"Those  are  tho  Indians,"  said  Bois-Rose.  "They 
have  seen  the  wolves  occupied  with  tho  carcase  of  tho 
horse  down  there.  They  are  imitating  their  voices ;  but 
the  demons  could  not  deceive  old  hunteis  like  us." 
(To  la  contimicd  in  our  next.) 


TWENTY-ONE  AND  THIRTY-ONE. 

Try  year?  r.go — ten  years  ago, 

I  was  just  onc-nnd-twenty ; 
Oh  !  now  I've  not  a  single  beau, 

While  ihen  I  bad  cot  plenty. 

Heigh  ho !  for  one-r.nd-twcnty  ! 
Ten  years  have  past— ten  years  have  past, 

And  I  alone  am  simile; 
Of  all  the  lassies  I'm  left  last, 

With  all  old  maids  to  mingle. 

Alas !  this  one-and-tLh  ty  I 

It  is  a  shame — it  is  a  shame. 

For  ten  long  years  of  llirting, 
And  not  to  change  my  maiden  name ; 

While  Lizzie — Tittle  pert  thing, 

Who  is  but  oue-and-tweuty — 
Is  married  now  ;  I  can't  tell  how 

She  caught  the  foolish  fellow : 
I  tried  myself  two  years,  I  vow, 

And  still  my  heart's  to  sell,  oh ! 
And  yet  I'm  one-and-thirty. 

IIow  can  it  bo?— how  can  it  bo 

The  men  arc  grown  so  stupid? 
Ten  years  ago  nil  sigh'd  to  ine, 

And  swote  of  church  and  Cupid, 
When  I  was  ouc-and-twenty. 
What  can  they  mtau?— what  can  they  mean? 

All  those  with  whom  I  flirted 
Can  never  now  near  me  be  seen — 

I  feel  I'm  quite  deserted. 

Now  I  am  one-and-thirty. 

Ah  !  then  they  swore,  both  oft  and  o'er, 

lly  hair  was  purely  golden. 
And  raved  of  ey'rytbing  I  woro 

As  sweetest  they'd  beholden. 

Oh  !  farewell  one-and-twenty  t 
'J'imo  will  not  stay— wo  should  make  hay 

While  yet  tho  bun  is  shining ; 
If  I'd  not  idled  hearts  away, 

I'd  not  bo  single,  pining. 

At  lonely  one-and-thirty. 

Daltox  StO.NE. 


THE  SPANIARD'S  REVENGE. 
1. 

I  was  journeying  in  the  interior  of  Spain — not,  how- 
ever, unmindful  of  the  creature  comforts  in  the  shapo 
of  a  commodious  travelling  carriage,  w  ith  bed  and  other 
household  things;  a  second  compartment  for  my  ser- 
vant, with  an  apparatns  for  cooking,  and  many  culinary 
necessaries,  v.  hi-h  rendered  me  independent  of  the 
dirt  and  execrable  kitchens  of  the  Spaniards — when,  iu 
ouo  of  these  rambles,  an  accident  happened  to  my  car- 
riage. 1  was  seeking-,  apparently  in  vain,  a  less  dirty 
lodging,  when,  strolling  ubont  the  village  in  no  very 
good  humour,  I  camo  suddenly  on  a  spot  of  such  ex- 
ceeding loveliness,  that  even  my  ill-hnmour  passed  away. 

On  the  brow  of  a  bill  commanding  the  most  deli- 
cious viow3  of  tho  surrounding  counlry,  tho  rosy  sun- 
set shining  on  tho  clustering  grapes,  and  giving  a 
tint  of  gold  r  vi.n  to  the  silvery  olivo  tree,  thero  whs  a 
group — such  a  group!  I  can  see  it  now  in  my  mind's 

 I  eanahnd  1  htfir  the  wistnnel !   It  was  the  "'flan- 

•  uilli  s"  Of  Pcpita.  and  C  1.  M,  she  tho  fnirwit  maiden 
of  thcfii  all— tho  ivaS  their  "  qficcn  of  beauty."  AH  the 
villager*,  were  joining  in  IhciriCiTVdaUcfe;  but  Pepita, you 
should  Lave  SCOll  her  dance,  Hying  round  and  round  with 
her  beloved  Caetano,  or  in  the  graver  "boleros,"  when  you 
h  id  more  leisure  to  admire  h  r  form.  Her  feet,  so  small 
and  delicate,  moved  with  a  vivacity  that  came  from  a 
heart  overflowing  with  tho  liveliest  joy;  her  glossy 
hair,  black  as  tho  raven's  wing,  confined  by  a  scarlet 
ribbon,  which  fell  with  her  rich  tresses  on  shoulders  so 
full  and  round,  yon  could  scarcely  believe  they  could 
Quo  away  into  such  a  waist,  "  small  by  degrees,  and 
beautifully  le  1.  Her  grac  ful  movements  arose  from 
n  name!  ry  of  form  ;  her  e;'cs,  so  largo  and  black,  BO  full 
of  fire,  showed  there  was  a  spirit  within  bold  and  hnrdy 
as  the  exterior  was  \v  nutiful  to  behold.  The  full,  rosy 
lips  wero  so 'Wreathed  in  smiles,  t  hey  seemed  to  glory 
iu  the  pearls  they  Intlozed.  Lovely  Pcpita!  Caetano  is 
a  happy  man  !  flis  soul,  too,  was  in  the  dance.  Nature 
had  also  favoured  him  with  all  tho  beauty  of  the  pea- 


sant race  of  Spain,  and  his  scarlet  suit,  his  floating  rib- 
bons, and  sparkling  buttons,  heightened  the  effect  of 
his  line  manly  form  and  handsome  face.  He  had  that 
eye— never  seen  but  in  the  south,  and  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Spain— of  a  deep  grey,  over  which  the  long, 
dark  eyelash  casts  a  brilliancy  that  outshines  and  sur- 
passes the  more  favoured,  though  less  expressive,  black ; 
it  is  softer  and  more  varied  in  its  expression.  His  hair 
was  black  and  glossy  as  Pcpita' s,  and  the  moustache, 
unprotaned  by  the  razor's  stroke,  was  soft,  and  so  was 
also  the  beard  that  encircled  his  manly  face.  How  ho 
gazed  into  the  smiling,  blushing  face  of  his  affianced 
one  !  But  then  the  expression  changed,  a3  a  tear 
rolled  from  her  dark  eye  upon  her  burning  cheek,  and 
his  own  grew  paler — for  this  being  the  day  of  their  be- 
trothal, was  also  the  day  they  were  to  part — ho  was  to 
seek  a  soldier's  fortune,  for  he  was  ambitious,  and 
wished  to  see  Pepita  happy — happy  in  7u'c>  fashion, 
which  was  to  outshine,  to  surpass  by  far,  all  her  com- 
panions and  equals.  "  She  was,"  he  said,  "  to  be  a  sol- 
dier's wife,  and  glory  brought  fortune  to  the  brave." 
Until  now — start  not  at  his  calling — he  had  followed 
the  profession  of  his  fathers — he  was  a  guerilla !  Ho 
saw  none  of  the  scruples  attached  to  it  in  other  lands 
by  other  trades.  He  was  active  and  bold,  and  had  been 
successful  in  plundering  fine  Andalusian  horses,  and  it 
may,  perchance,  bo  added,  other  spoil  from  rich  hidal- 
gos. 

It  was  oven  said  ho  had  not  always  respected  tho 
property  of  neighbouring  convents  when  tho  monks 
met  him  on  their  path ;  but  to  deeds  of  violence  ha 
was  a  stranger,  no  deed  of  blood  could  ever  be  traced 
to  Caetano — on  the  contrary,  he  had  frequently  placed 
himself  between  somo  fierce  robber  and  his  prey.  In 
one  of  his  mountain  excursions  ho  had  an  opportunity 
of  saving  from  some  lawless  banditti  a  military  man  of 
high  renown  ;  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  be  riding  un- 
attended, and  was  soon  attacked  and  borne  down ;  his 
horse  was  wounded,  and  tho  arm  was  already  raised  to 
strike  him  down,  and  deprive  Spain  of  her  brightest 
ornament,  when  Caetano  rushed  to  his  rescue.  Tho 
General,  thus  being  freed,  fought  like  a  lion,  and,  ably 
seconded  by  tho  bravo  youth,  they  soon  dispersed  tho 
miscreants. 

Tho  great  service  so  unexpectedly  rendered  him,  and 
the  bold  bearing  of  tho  young  man,  so  interested  tho 
General,  that,  during  tho  time  he  was  confined  to  his 
room  from  the  wounds  he  had  received,  ho  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  Caetano,  and  he  used  every  argu- 
ment to  induce  him  to  leave  his  lawless  life;  he  even 
proposed  to  him  to  enter  his  own  regiment.  Until  then 
he  had  only  scon  and  felt  tho  liberty  and  excitement 
of  the  lifo  he  led;  but  as  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
he  was  in  fact  only  a  robber — that  any  day  ho  might 
be  takeu,  tried,  and  hung — the  truth  then  dawned  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  shamo  for  the  first  time  ruaulling  to 
his  cheeks,  and  he  felt  unworthy  of  tho  honour  tho 
General  ottered  him  ;  how  would  such  as  he  be  received 
by  those  brave  men,  who  would  consider,  and  perhaps 
treat  him  as  a  robber  ? 

Not  so;  his  kind  patron  would  manago  that.  Cae- 
tano had  never  been  seen  by  them,  having  never  left 
his  nativo  mountains,  and  tho  General  would  present 
him  to  fchexn  as  a  distant  relative.  Possessing  a  hand- 
lOme  person  and  intelligence,  the  little  learning  ho  had 
acquired  mado  him  equal,  if  not  surpass,  tbo  degene- 
rate hidalgos,  whose  ignorance;  i3  as  proverbial  as  their 
pride. 

Tho  General  conquered :  Caetano  was  handsomely 
equipped,  and  he  was  to  join  his  regiment;  but  how 
could  he  leave  Pepita?  They  resolved,  therefore,  be- 
fore leaving,  that  they  should  bo  betrothed — that  assur- 
ance being  maelo  doubly  sure,  they  would  have  that 
anxiety  the  less :  they  were  bound  to  each  other. 

As  to  myself,  I  was  so  enraptured  with  tho  scene,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  that  I  wa-;  in  search  of  a  lodging 
and  a  dinner,  when  I  was  rccalleel  to  tho  material  of 
life  by  a  middlo-aurod,  handsome  woman,  who  enrao  up 
to  me  with  the  urbanity  which  distinguishes  the  peasant 
race,  .and  offered  me  refreshment.  "  'i'ho  foreign  gen- 
tleman," sho  said,  "seemed  pleased  with  the  dauce ; 
would  ho  walk  into  her  poor  house? — it  was  quite  at  hia 
disposal — would  ho  join  tho  dance  ?" 

When  I  looked  at  my  figure,  and  thought  of  my  afulel , 
retiring  habits,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  last 
proposal ;  but  to  the  first  I  gratefully  acceded,  aM,  being 
now  awakened  to  myself  and  my  sensations,  I  felt  hue, 
and  tired. 

1  was  most  agreeably  surprised  with  the  interior  of 
thueotlage;  covi  red  with  vines  without, with  clean  Walls, 
even  clean  floors,  within,  it  had  an  air  of  rustic  eleganco 
that  bospokotasto  and  feeling;  even  the  prints  of  saints 
hnnginground  the  snug  little  sitting-room, convinced  you 
of  the  superior  taste  of  its  tenant.  1  soon  understood 
the  reason  of  Ibis  superiority,  when  tho  good  woman 
informed  mo  that  sho  was  Pepita's  mother;  I  felt 
suro  that  lovely  creature  could  not  bo  deficient  in 
tustc. 

As  I  am  no  mean  linguist — or  what  pleasure  could  I 
feel  in  travel  P — 1  soon  exchanged  my  confidence  for  hers, 
for  already  sho  had  told  tho  simple  tale,  and  taken  sho 
found  1  was  seoking  a  lodging,  she  would  not  hear  of 
my  leaving  her  house.  Sho  had  a  spare  room  ;  it 
MM  humble,  she  said,  but  they  would  strive  to  m'flko 
mo  comfortable'.  Remuneration  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  que  I  i«.n,  and  lad.)  were  immediately  dc> patched 
for  my  Jnggnge  ;  however,  I  desired  my  servant  to  go 
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with  a  portion  of  it  to  the  horrible  inn,  and  I  readily 
accepted  the  hospitable  invitation. 

The  evening — I  may  say,  the  night — passed  gaily 
away,  for  as  many  as  the  house  could  contain  were  in- 
vited to  celebrate  the  happy  event ;  but  as  "  smiles  and 
tears  abound  as  seasons  fleet,"  so  it  was  at  the  end  of 
this  joyful  festival,  for  Caetano  was  to  depart  at  day- 
light. I  myself  felt  much  interest  already  in  the  boy, 
and  went  with  the  rest  of  the  party  to  see  him  off.  He 
was  dressed,  for  the  first  time,  in  his  uniform,  and,  as 
he  sprang  so  nimbly  on  to  the  back  of  his  prancing 
charger,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  a  finer  fellow. 
His  pride  and  exultation  were  so  great,  that  I  hoped 
glory  might  not  cause  him  to  forget.  Then  I  looked  at 
Pepita,  so  lovely  even  in  her  frantic  grief,  and  I  re- 
proached myself  for  an  old  man's  thought. 


My  carriage  was  long  mending,  and  a  fortnight  had 
passed  pleasantly,  almost  imperceptibly  away,  when  my 
servant  came  to  announce  that  all  was  ready  for  my 
departure.  So  much  sympathy  had  sprung  up  between 
these  simple  people  and  myself,  that  it  was  with  un- 
feigned sorrow  we  parted.  Pepita  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  me,  and  she  would  sit  by  me  and  talk  of  him — 
of  the  dangers  hewould  encounter.  She  lovedto  question 
me  of  other  countries,  habits,  manners  ;  but  it  was  all 
in  reference  to  her  lover,  he  was  certainly  "  the  ocean  to 
the  river  of  her  thoughts."  Except  while  conversing 
with  me  she  could  not  remain  at  home:  her  head  drooped 
upon  her  bosom,  her  eye  lost  its  lustre,  and  it  was 
only  when  a  letter  came  from  Caetano  that  she  was  her- 
self again.  She  had  acquired  the  little  learning  neces- 
sary for  her  class,  from  some  good  sisters  in  a  neigh- 
bouring convent.  They  had  liked  the  sprightly  child, 
she  caused  them  a  slight  diversion  in  their  monotonous 
existence.  She  now  entreated  them  to  receive  her  again 
as  a  pupil.  _  She  felt,  poor  girl !  that  as  he  for  whom 
alone  she  lived  gained  honours  and  advancement,  he 
might  regret  her  ignorance,  and,  with  all  a  woman's 
devotion,  she  applied  herself  to  whatever  their  limited 
knowledge  could  teach.  She  told  me  that  as  soon  as  I 
was  gone  she  would  ask  leave  to  visit  her  mother  once  a 
week,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  she  would  spend  in  the 
convent ;  there  were  many  great  ladies  there,  she  said, 
and  she  hoped  to  learn  their  manners.  Even  in  this 
mark  of  filial  duty  there  was  still  more  of  her  love  for 
him,  for  she  well  knew  the  day  on  which  his  letters  came. 

And  we  parted,  but  not  without  my  procuring  the 
means  of  hearing  of  Pepita,  for  she  was  much  beloved 
by  the  old  cure,  an  excellent  man.  Between  myself  and 
him  a  kind  of  friendship  had  sprung  up.  It  was  to  him  I 
confided  my  parting  gifts  for  the  mother  and  daughter, 
that  their  extreme  delicacy  on  this  point  should  not  be 
offended.  I  also  requested  him  to  write  a  circumstantial 
account  of  whatever  might  happen  to  his  sweet  penitent, 
for  I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  vague  anxieties. 

The  first  letter  I  received  from  Padro  Pedro  was  at 
Seville  Three  months  had  elapsed  since  I  had  left 
them.  I  had  been  wandering  in  my  usual  way,  seeking 
and  sometimes  finding  strange  things,  but  nothing 
could  divert  my  mind  from  those  interesting  people ; 
and  it  was  with  great  pleasure  I  recognised  the  good 
priest's  handwriting  amongst  my  papers,  on  my  arrival 
in  that  fair  city. 

He  told  me  that  Pepita  still  continued  her  studies, 
that  she  learned  many  fancy  works  ;  but  she  was  not 
endowed  by  Nature  with  a  mind  capable  of  receiving 
the  impress  of  much  cultivation.  She  was,  he  said,  all 
heart,  or  rather,  all  fiery  passion — love,  hatred,  jealousy, 
were  the  sum  total  of  her  feelings ;  and  they  raged  with 
the  greater  violenco  in  her  ardent  nature,  because  they 
were  all  concentrated  into  one  focus,  and  that  was  her 
love  for  Caetano. 

Ho  further  said  that  she  had  many  admirers — one  in 
particular,  who  offered  her  rank  and  fortune  far  superior 
to  her  own ;  but  this  she  firmly  rejected.  She  was  be- 
trothed, and  could  know  no  other  love ;  she  would  be 
Caetano's  wife,  or  die  if  he  were  slain ;  she  could  see 
no  impediment  to  their  union  but  death. 

She  had  improved  in  reading  and  writing  sufficiently 
to  write  to  her  lover,  and  read  his  letters  unassisted  by 
him  (the  priest),  and  was  now  considered  quite  a  wonder 
of  learning  by  the  villagers,  as  she  would  read  to  them 
the  newspapers  occasionally  sent  by  Caetano,  where  his 
name  was  honourably  mentioned. 

His  letters,  it  was  true,  had  become  less  frequeut ; 
but  so  impossible  was  it  to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  her,  that, 
although  she  mourned  his  absence  and  his  silence,  she 
attributed  them  entirely  to  his  constant  occupations, 
and  her  pride  in  him  increased  to  enthusiasm. 

The  good  man  here  concluded,  and  promised  to  com- 
mence his  recital  from  this  point,  as  soon  as  Caetano 
should  pay  his  promised  visit. 

It  appeared,  from  the  next,  this  visit  had  long  been 
expected,  and  hi3  letters  also.  I  will  translate  his  own 
expressions — "  The  appointed  day,  and  many  other  ap- 
pointed days,  came,  and  no  letter  from  Caetano.  Her 
misery  was  beyond  expression ;  she  sat  absorbed  in 
sorrowful  thoughts  of  wounds  and  death — when,  hark ! 
the  well-known  voice  calling  on  Pepita.  What  joy! 
Caetano  was  beside  her !  Locked  in  his  arms,  folded  to 
his  heart,  all  past  sorrow  was  forgotten  in  the  ardour 
of  such  bliss." 

The  young  soldier  remarked  her  paler  cheek  and 
languid  air— he  praised  them  both  ;  and  her  improved 
learning  greatly  delighted  him.    She  looked,  he  said, 


more  like  a  lady  of  the  world,  less  of  the  village  maid. 
Many  of  his  comrades  had  "  loves,"  some  deeply 
cherished,  some  lightly,  as  was  the  soldier's  wont ;  but 
none  loved  like  him,  for  none  was  so  worthy  to  be  loved 
as  his  Pepita. 

His  stay  must  be  short,  and  it  was  to  be  occupied  in 
revisiting  all  their  early  haunts,  and  at  each  loved  spot 
he  would  renew  his  vows  of  eternal,  undivided  love. 

There  was  a  ruined  house,  long  uninhabited,  near  their 
cottage ;  it  was  poor,  and  evidently  always  had  been  so ; 
but  many  a  palace  might  have  envied  its  situation  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  vineyard,  and  its  garden  so  perfumed 
with  flowers  of  natural  growth  peculiar  to  the  sunny 
south.  This  spot,  the  good  man  said,  I  must  remember, 
for  I  had  frequently  accompanied  Pepita  there.  This 
was  their  favourite  haunt — it  had  been  so  from  their 
childhood ;  often  they  had  sated  their  infant  thirst  with 
the  juice  of  those  rich  purple  grapes — now,  in  the  fulness 
of  their  joy,  they  returned  there  to  pass  delicious  hours 
of  short  duration — but  how  sweet  while  they  lasted ! 

"  Caetano,"  she  said,  "  this  humble  home  has  ever 
been  the  height  of  my  ambition.  Could  I  but  hope  one 
day  to  possess  it  with  you,  my  wish  and  thought  would 
be  to  cultivate  those  vines  of  such  surpassing  beauty, 
and  help  to  press  the  wine  you  like  so  well  to  drink." 

"  Hush,  Pepita,"  he  replied ;  "  these  are  not  thoughts 
or  words  for  one  who  is  destined  to  be  my  bride.  A  far 
handsomer  home  must  be  ours ;  perhaps  one  of  those 
on  the  brow  of  yonder  hill.  I  hope  to  gain  both  rank 
and  fortune  for  her  I  love." 

Pepita's  heart  glowed  with  pride  as  she  listened  to 
those  flattering  words,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tear 
glistened  in  her  dark  eye,  for  before  that  dream  of 
ambition  could  be  realised,  how  long,  how  painful  the 
absence! — what  fear  and  anxiety  for  his  safety!  He 
might  be  wounded.  What  hand  could  tend  him  ?  what 
bosom  pillow  his  aching  head  like  hers  ?  Oh !  if  they 
could  then  be  married,  and  she  follow  him  to  danger ! 

"  Oh,  no,  that  could  not  be ;  where  would  his  courage 
be  if  she  were  there  ?  the  very  thought  unmanned  him." 

Too  soon  the  fatal  day  arrived  when  he  must  tear 
himself  away;  an  imperative  order  from  his  colonel 
obliged  him  to  return  even  before  the  expiration  of  his 
leave.  The  anguish  of  Pepita  could  only  be  equalled  by 
Caetano's  manly  grief.  He  repeated  over  and  over 
again  his  vows  of  love,  and  begged  her  not  to  be  uneasy ; 
to  be  so  was  an  insult  to  his  love,  it  was  bike  a  doubt,  of 
which  he  felt  he  was  undeserving. 

He  had  a  long  march  before  him,  which  would  prevent 
his  writing  with  his  former  regularity ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
he  would  not  write  till  this  war  was  over,  when  he  could 
claim  her  as  his  bride — that  on  seeing  his  writing  she 
might  say — "  Now,  then,  there  is  an  end  to  absence  and 
to  sorrow ;  he  returns  to  pass  his  treasured  life  with 
me,  his  faithful,  loving  wife." 

This  pleasing  picture  so  re-assured  her,  even  at  the 
parting  hour,  that  smiles  played  with  her  fast-falling 
tears  as  they  fell  on  hi3  breast.  He  was  gone ! — and 
they  showered  heavily  on  her  own  desponding  bosom. 

I  feel  so  much  for  this  dear  child,"  said  the  kind 
old  man,  "  that  I  shall  write  no  more  to-day.  Pepita  is 
always  more  reasonable  when  I  am  near  her." 

(To  be  concluded  in  ova-  next.) 


RAILWAYS  AND  BRIGANDS. 
A  peculiar  Spanish  antagonism  to  railways  is  thus 
described  in  the  new  life  of  Joseph  Locke,  engineer : — 
"  It  was  evident  that  the  railways,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed unmolested,  would  interfere  with  the  brigand's 
calling.  If  men  travelled  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  in 
troops  of  a  hundred,  the  freebooter  could  not  waylay 
his  victim  as  of  yore  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  highway, 
and  despoil  him  of  his  money.  In  this  desperate  state 
of  affairs  another  bold  stroke  was  made  to  render  even 
railroads  remunerative  to  the  profession.  It  appears 
that  one  Alexander  Floricourt  was  attached  to  the 
Barcelona  Railway  Company  as  one  of  its  train-guards. 
It  was  one  of  the  functions  of  this  officer  to  collect  the 
weekly  receipts  at  the  several  stations,  and  deposit  the 
money  at  the  Company's  head-quarters  in  Barcelona. 
The  financial  worth  of  the  man  became  known  to  the 
freebooters,  and  they  determined  to  seize  him.  For 
this  purpose,  Borjes,  at  the  head  of  about  100  men,  one 
spring  evening,  at  six  o'clock  entered  a  cafe"  in  Mataro, 
and  carried  off  poor  Floricourt  in  open  daylight,  out  of 
a  town  of  25,000  inhabitants.  The  officer  was  safely 
lodged  in  the  brigand's  retreat  in  the  mountain,  and 
the  modest  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  demanded  as 
the  price  of  his  ransom.  Floricourt  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  admitted  to  all  the  rollicking  festivities  of 
his  mountain  home,  as  he  wrote  pressingly  to  Mr. 
William  Locke  for  the  ransom-money.  But  the  Com- 
pany thought,  if  this  demand  was  complied  with,  that 
the  abduction  of  its  officers  would  be  frequently  hadi 
recourse  to,  as  one  of  the  best  weapons  for  replenishing  r 
an  exhausted  treasury.  Floricourt,  therefore,  was  ob- 
liged to  get  on  as  well  as  ho  could  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintances. His  captivity,  however,  was  only  short ; 
for  at  that  time  (April,  1848)  Catalonia  was  covered 
with  the  Queen's  troops,  hunting  both  Carlists  and 
brigands  out  of  the  province ;  Borjes  and  his  men  were 
in  consequence  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  whilst 
they  were  dodging  about  from  one  hiding-place  to 
another,  Floricourt  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and 
returned  home  after  about  sixteen  days'  absence." 


THE  JESTER. 

Curiosities  Wanted. — A  handle  for  a  blade  of  grass, 
a  letter  written  with  a  cow  pen,  and  a  feather  from  the 
wing  of  a  hospital. 

There  is  a  man  in  Louisville  so  knowing,  that  tho 
men  who  don't  lenow  their  own  minds,  come  to  him  for 
information  on  the  subject. 

Natural  history  of  consumption  :  Two  thin  shoes 
make  one  cold,  two  colds  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  two 
attacks  of  bronchitis  one  mahogauy  box. 

During  Johnson's  trip  to  Oregon,  he  was  so  hard  run 
for  flesh  victuals,  that  he  had  to  stew  the  meat-saw, 
and  live  on  the  broth  for  over  three  weeks. 

A  Parallel. — Man  and  wife  are  like  a  pair  of  scissors 
so  long  as  they  are  together,  but  they  become  daggers 
as  soon  as  they  are  disunited. — Punch. 

"  One  of  our  city  bakers,"  says  a  Canterbury  wag, 
"  has  invented  a  new  kind  of  yeast,  which  makes  bread 
so  light  that  a  pound  loaf  only  weighs  twelve  ounces." 

There  is  a  Turkish  law,  that  a  man  for  every  false- 
hood he  utters  shall  have  a  red  mark  set  on  his  house. 
If  a  similar  law  were  in  force  here,  a  good  many  man- 
sions would  never  want  a  coat  of  paint. 

A  Rarity. — A  rich  journeyman  printer  has  been 
found  out  West.  He  is  being  exhibited  with  ring- 
tailed  monkeys,  wild  hogs,  shaved  horses,  three-legged 
calves,  and  other  trinkets. 

Queer  things  may  be  fished  out  of  advertisements. 
In  one  of  our  French  papers  we  find  the  announce  of  a 
"  M.  Kenard,  public  scribe,  who  audits  accounts,  ex- 
plains the  language  of  flowers,  and  sells  fried  potatoes." 

The  man  who  marries  for  money  has  one  advantage 
over  those  who  marry  for  other  considerations ;  he  can 
know  what  he  gets.  If  he  can  feed  upon  husks  and 
draff,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  see  that  his  trough  is 
filled. 

'Cute. — Aunt  Esther  was  trying  to  persuade  little 
Eddy  to  retire  at  sunset,  using  as  an  argument  that  the 
little  chickens  went  to  roost  at  that  time.  "  Yes,"  said 
Eddy,  "  but  tho  old  hen  always  goes  with  them."  Aunty 
tried  no  more  arguments  with  him. 

One  Word. — "  Sire,  one  word,"  said  a  soldier  one 
day  to  Frederick  the  Great,  when  presenting  to  him  a 
request  for  the  brevet  of  lieutenant.  "  If  you  say  two," 
answered  the  king,  "  I  will  have  you  hanged."  "  Sign," 
replied  the  soldier.  The  king  stared,  whistled,  and 
signed. 

A  wise  father  once  endeavoured  to  teach  his  son  the 
nature  of  an  inference.  "  Thus,  for  example,"  said  he, 
"  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  was  commanded  to  wash  seven 
times  in  the  Jordan — what  inference  would  you  draw 
from  that  ?  " — "  That  he  must  have  been  very  dirty ! " 
was  the  precocious  one's  answer. 

Entomological  Interrogation. — What  loathsome 
insect  does  the  circumstance  of  an  elderly  man,  with  a 
carpet-bag,  seeing  his  third  wife  getting  into  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses,  with  a  strange  and  rather  good- 
looking  person  in  a  white  hat  and  whiskers,  on  a  balmy 
afternoon,  remind  one  of  ? — A — Spied  her. 

Never  Satisfied. — A  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Trenton,  lately 
sued  Judge  Nar,  of  the  True  American,  for  damages, 
for  having  put  his  marriage  among  the  deaths.  Al- 
though tho  editor  offered  to  make  it  all  right  by  putting 
Stokes's  death  among  tho  marriages,  the  indignant 
Benedict  would  not  accept  the  amende  honoro.ble  ! 

No  Admittance. — A  Zurich  letter  says :  "  Some 
thieves  broke  into  the  police-office  of  tho  Town  Hall, 
between  twelve  and  one  in  the  day,  and  carried  off  all 
the  money  that  was  there.  '  That  act,'  remarks  a  local 
journal,  '  is  the  more  reprehensible  that  there  was 
written  on  the  door  in  large  letters, '  No  admittance.' " 

"  India,  my  boy,"  said  an  Irishman  to  a  friend  on 
his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  "  is  jist  the  finest  climate  under 
the  sun ;  but  a  lot  of  young  fellows  come  out  here,  and 
they  dhrink  and  they  ate,  and  they  ate  and  they  dhrink, 
till  they  die ;  and  thin  they  write  home  to  their  friends 
a  pack  o'  lies,  and  say  it's  the  climate  as  has  killed  'em." 

Real  Originals. — The  Der  Freyschutz,  a  German 
newspaper,  thus  speaks  of  the  city  of  Cologne  :— "  Co- 
logne is  principally  inhabited  by  the  editors  of  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  and  by  ninety  thousand  Germans, 
each  of  whom  claims  the  name  of  "Jean  Marie  Farina,'' 
and  to  be  the  only  first  and  original  distiller  of  Cologne 
water." 

Dull  Home. — "Mamma,"  said  a  little  fellow,  whoso 
mother  had  forbid  his  drawing  horses  and  ships  on  the 
mahogany  sideboard  with  a  sharp  nail,  "  Mamma,  this 
ain't  a  nice  house.  At  Sam  Rackctt's  we  can  cut  the 
sofa,  and  pull  out  the  hair,  and  ride  the  shovel  and 
tongs  over  the  carpet ;  but  here  we  can't  get  any  fun 
at  all." 

Soak  'em. — A  party  of  ladies  were  the  other  day 
discussing  the  question  of  draft,  when  a  young  lady 
inquired  the  reason  why  men  were  exempt  who  had 
lost  but  two  or  three  teeth  ? — "  Because  they  couldn't 
bite  off  the  end  of  a  cartridge."  "Then,"  replied  the 
questioner,  demurely,  "why  don't  they  soak  'em  in 
their  coffee  ?  " 

A  Treasure  of  a  Wife. — A  young  English  traveller 
contracted,  in  Valencia,  a  love  affair  with  a  pretty  gipsy 
girl.  The  mother  wished  that  he  should  marry  her  at 
once;  but  the  Englishman  declared  that  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  keep  a  wife.  "  What !"  said  tho  gipsy, 
laughing,  "  not  rich  enough  in  the  land  of  guineas ! 
With  so  renowed  a  thief  as  my  daughter,  you  vi  ill  be  a 
rich  man  in  a  year ! " 
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True  Wit. — Walking  the  other  day  in  the  streets, 
we  saw  a  little  fellow  fall  on  his  face  on  the  pavement, 
on  which  he  roared  most  lustily.  Running  to  pick  him 
up,  we  wisely  applied  ourselves  to  cheer  him.  "  Pooh, 
pooh,  my  little  man,  don't  cry,  you'll  not  mind  it  to- 
morrow. On  which  the  young  sufferer,  surely  uncon- 
scious of  the  strength  and  wit  of  his  reply,  said,  with  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  ana  the  cry  of  pain  hardly  for  a  moment 
repressed,  "  Then  I  won't  cry  to-morrow." 

A  Perfect  Cure. — The  private  secretary  of  the 
governor  of  New  York  is  a  wag.  The  other  day,  a 
young  man,  decidedly  inebriated,  walked  into  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber  and  asked  for  the  governor.  "  What 
do  you  want  with  him  ?"  inquired  the  secretary.  "  O. 
I  want  an  office  with  a  good  salary — asinecure."  "Well," 
replied  the  secretary,  I  can  tell  you  semething  better 
for  you  than  a  sinecure — you  had  better  try  a  water 
cure."  A  new  idea  seemed  to  strike  the  young  inebriate, 
and  he  vamosed. 

A  Connoisseur. — A  gentleman  recently  visited  the 
Campagna  Museum,  for  which  the  French  Government 
gave  1,000,000  dollars.  Every  object  he  saw  made  him 
cry,  "  Admirable !  first-rate!  One  of  the  keepers  saw 
him,  and  was  so  pleased  to  see  at  last  somebody  de- 
lighted with  the  museum,  that  he  went  up  to  him  and 
said,  "  You  are  familiar  with  archaeology,  I  see,  sir — 
doubtless  an  antiquarian  from  Heidelberg — or  Vienna 
— or  Jena  ?  " — "  No,  air,  but  my  wife  what's  dead  and 
gone  used  to  sell  butter  in  just  such  pots  as  them  there." 
The  keeper  vanished,  and  cow  speaks  to  nobody  until 
after  a  regular  introduction. 

The  Feather  that  Breaks  the  Loaded  Camel's 
Back. — One  of  the  examiners  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London  came  to  a  house  in  Marylebone  in  which 
there  was  one  remarkable  room.  It  was  occupied  not 
by  one  family,  but  by  five.  A  separate  family  ate, 
drank,  and  slept  in  each  of  the  four  comers  of  this 
room;  a  fifth  occupied  its  centre.  "How  can  you 
exiat  ? "  said  the  visitor  to  a  poor  woman  whom  he 
found  in  the  room  (the  other  inmates  being  absent  on 
their  several  avocations) — "how  can  you  possibly  exist  ?" 
"  Oh,  indeed,  your  honour,"  she  replied,  "  we  did  very 
well  until  the  gentleman  in  the  middle  took  in  a  lodger." 

A  New  Game  at  Cards. — A  gentleman  of  Douat 
was  going  out  in  his  carriage  to  make  some  calls  with 
his  wife,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  visit- 
ing-cards. He  ordered  his  footman,  recently  come  into 
Lis  service,  to  go  to  the  mantelpiece  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  bring  the  cards  he  would  see  there.  The  servant 
did  as  he  was  ordered,  retained  the  articles  to  be  used 
as  he  was  directed,  and  off  started  the  gen'.lernan,  send- 
ing in  the  footman  with  cards  whenever  the  "  not  at 
home"  occurred.  As  these  were  very  numerous,  he 
turned  to  his  servant  with  the  question,  "  How  many 
cards  have  yon  left?"  The  reply  was,  "The  king  of 
spades,  the  six  of  hearts,  and  the  ace  of  clubs  ! " 

Goin'  Peru isxls. — A  party  of  negroes  lately  met  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  tendering  their  services  to  the 
fiovernmeut  as  volunteers  for  the  war.  The  prevailing 
impression  had  been  that  they  ought  to  do  it,  and  their 
patriotic  emotions  were  at  nigh  African  temperature. 
But  before  the  vote  was  taken,  a  tall  and  very  black 
fellow  produced  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  by  deli- 
vering himself  as  follows: — "I'm  in  favour  of  goin', 
and  will  go  in  a  minnit  if  we  go  permiskus  with 
white  men.  I'll  tell  you  why  I  am  for  going  permiskus. 
If  we  go  permiskus  we'll  have  fair  play.  But  let  'em 
pet  a  reg naent  all  of  niggers,  and  dey  put  'em  in  de  fore 
front  of  do  battle,  and  bose  sides  kill  every  one  of  'em. 
I  say  so,  sah  (rolling  his  eyes  around  the  audience), 
and  1  ain't  goin'  dUt  way,  sah.  I  ain't  goin'  to  step, 
'less  I  go  pormiskus.  No,  sah."  *  And  the  able  and 
eloquent  Ethiopian  subsided,  and  a  solemn  and  sensa- 
tional pause  followed.  The  eyes  of  the  assembled 
darkies  snapped  white  and  wild  at  the  idea  that  to  go 
in  any  other  way  than  "  permiskus  "  was  certain  death. 
And  as  they  thought  the  chances  of  "  goin'  permiskus  " 
were  not  brilliant,  the  meeting  adjourned  without 

Ax  English  8irvant-iiaid  in  Calcutta.— "  I  wish, 
Jon,  you  could  C  the  Aggers  we  wos  the  1st  day  after 
sleeping  hear  :  I  mean  with  the  musketeers,  which  wos 
at  us  all  nite.  This  is  small  Inn  sex,  something  like  an 
At,  which  bites — 0  mi,  just  don't  they.  Miss  Helloese, 
she  cum  down  to  brekfast  with  a  Noas  like  I  dont  no 
whot,  and  all  the  fammuly  did  nothing  but  scrach  till  I 
thort  they  would  have  wore  theirsnlvcs  into  wholes  like 
a  {Calendar.  Nex  nite  they  found  out  that  they  ought 
to  have  putt  theirselves  into  nets  like  a  fish,  which  was 
hanging  to  their  beds;  which  I  found  out  and  shode 
them  how.  There  is  a  place  here  called  the  Strand, 
hut  quiet  diffnrunt  from  the  Strand,  which  there  is  no 
temple  bar,  and  only  one  Pelisse  which  wears  monstarch 
and  a  Higlaas.  And  the  pepel  drives  hupandownd, 
i/ing  in  their  Karridges  as  if  they  wos  in  bed  ;  with 
Mack  men,  honly  phancy,  a  driving  of  them,  and  hothers 
with  bosses  tails  a  hanging  on  behind,  which  is  called 
»i/^g,  though  I  don't  think  there  size  is  any  great 
>hakks  either.  The  shopps  is  all  privit  honzes,  and  so 
i»  the  Churches  outside,  xcep  one  or  2, such  as  the  New 
Kithedrol,  a  most  bntiflo  building  like  Pankridge's. 
fj.jt  ho,  Jon,  if  yon  see  the  linning  drapers  and  the 
d«ntisties  a  riding  and  a  driving  as  if  they  wos  the 
lands  of  the  land,  and  the  hlak  futmen  without  enny 
rn]v>*  a  sitting  on  the  baks  of  their  koches,  or  a  running 
aJontf,  I'm  sewer  you  wd  go  into  a  phitt." — The  Oarujes 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

ENIGMAS. 
1. 

Hairless  my  skin  is  on  my  head, 
Hairless  my  skin  is  on  my  tail ; 
Between  them  peers  my  single  eye. 
Oh !  fly  me,  youths  and  maidens — fly ! 
For  often  my  fondest  lovers  shed 
Unbidden  tears,  and  sorely  dread 
To  pour  their  sighs  upon  the  gale, 
In  pity's  ear  to  pour  the  wail, 
On  beauty's  Hp  to  seal  their  truth, 
Or  share  the  jocund  sports  of  youth. 

2; 

Once  a  good  king  of  England,  by  violence  heated, 

Endangered  the  peace  of  his  soul ; 
To  atone  for  my  second,  my  first  he  repeated, 

Full  ten  times  a  day  on  my  whole. 

3. 

My  first  you  will  own's  Apropos, 
My  second  will  tell  all  I  O, 
My  third  is  transcendent  in  worth, 
Your  soul  it  will  raise  above  earth. 

4. 

I'm  here,  and  I'm  there,  and  I'm  everywhere, 

In  one  place  not  a  moment  I  stay ; 
Like  a  goblin  or  sprite,  I  appear  in  the  night, 

And  Shakespeare  declares  me  a  fay. 
However  this  be,  I  am  civil,  you  see, 

In  giving  you  pretty  good  warning, 
That,  unless  you  take  care,  you  will  very  ill  fare, 

And  perhaps  be  drowned  before  morning. 

hieroglyphic  proverbs. 
1. 


2. 


Oil 

If 

arithmetical  puzzles. 


When  wheat  was  8s.  a  bushel,  and  rye  5s.,  a  man 
wished  to  fill  his  sack  with  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye 
for  the  money  ho  had  in  his  purse.  If  he  bought  15 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  laid  out  the  remainder  of  his 
money  in  rye,  his  sack  would  not  be  fuli  by  8  bushels  ; 
but  it  he  bought  15  bushels  of  rye,  and  then  filled  his 
sack  with  wheat,  ho  would  have  15s.  left.  How  much 
of  each  kind  must  he  purchase  to  lay  out  all  his  money 
and  fill  his  sack  ? 

2. 

Suppose  a  farmer  has  a  calf,  which  at  the  end  of  tlirco 
years  begins  to  breed,  and  afterwards  brings  a  female 
calf  every  year ;  and  that,  each  calf  begins  to  breed  in 
like  manner  at  the  end  of  throe  years,  bringing  forlh  a 
cow-calf  every  year;  and  that  these  last  breed  in  tho 
same  manner,  and  so  on  in  regular  succession.  It  is 
required  to  dctcrmino  the  whole  stock  at  the  end  of 
twenty  year3  ? 

3. 

A  person  left  bv  will  one-half  of  his  property  to  his 
son,  one-third  to  his  daughter,  and  the  remainder,  which 
was  £1,000,  to  his  widow.  What  were  their  respective 
fortunes '( 

legerdemain-. 

To  take  a  Shilling  out  of  a  Handkerchief.— You 
ask  one  of  the  company  for  a  shilling ;  then  you  take  a 
handkerchief,  and  twiiit  a  corner  of  it  round  tho  shil- 
ling. The  form  of  tho  piece  of  money  will  appear  ;  but 
in  order  to  convince  the  company  that  it  is  tho  shilling, 
you  take  it  out,  and  show  it  to  them  again.  You  then 
exhibit  the  form  of  tho  shilling,  as  boforo,  in  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  desire  one  of  the  company  to  hold  it  fast. 


You  even  make  it  sound,  to  convince  them  that  the 
shilling  is  in  it.  While  the  person  is  holding  the  hand- 
kerchief, you  tell  him  that  he  will  find  the  shilling  in 
his  hat,  which  he  had  laid  down.  You  take  the  hand- 
kerchief from  him  while  he  goes  to  look  for  his  hat, 
and  he  there  finds  the  shilling.  Explanation: — You 
must  have  a  curtain-ring,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
At  first  you  put  the  shilling  into  the  handkerchief,  but 
when  you  take  it  out  again  to  convince  the  company 
there  is  no  deception,  you  slip  the  curtain-ring  in  its 
stead ;  and  while  the  person  is  eagerly  holding  the 
handkerchief,  and  the  company's  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
the  form  of  the  shilling,  you  seize  this  opportunity  of 
putting  it  into  a  hat  or  elsewhere.  When  you  get  pos- 
session of  the  handkerchief  again,  you  siip  away  the 
curtain-ring. 

To  make  a  Ball  change  Colours.  —  You  open  a 
box,  and  show  the  company  a  ball  of  ivory,  which  fits 
into  it ;  then  you  put  the  ball  into  the  box,  the  cover  on. 
You  then  take  the  cover  off,  and  the  ball.  You  put  the 
cover  on,  and  when  you  show  the  ball  again,  it  is  black, 
&c.  Explanation : — A  box  must  be  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  three  or  four  covers  ingeniously  wrought, 
and  the  inside  ones  of  different  colours.  After  the  Dall 
is  exhibited,  by  a  secret  spring  you  attach  one  of  the 
covers  to  the  ball,  which  renders  it  of  a  different  colour ; 
in  like  manner  another,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  secret 
covers  are  disposed  of.  These  covers,  which  serve  as 
shells  for  the  ball,  must  be  manufactured  very  thin,  in- 
geniously turned,  and  nicely  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

transpositions  and  decapitations. 

1.  HSSRFIWOD— This  curious  fish  has  been  known 
to  weigh  one  hundred  pounds ;  it  is  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  our 
own  coasts. 

2.  CSOOERRNIH— This  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
animals,  next  to  the  elephant,  and  is  a  native  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  is  naturally  of  a  very  inoffensive  dispo- 
sition ;  but  it  is  very  furious  when  attacked. 

3.  LLLEGNAIU — This  bird  weighs  fifteen  ounces. 
The  plumage  is  a  sooty  black,  and  the  under  part  ash 
colour.  As  this  bird's  wings  are  very  short,  it  is  obliged 
to  reside  near  to  where  its  food  lies. 

4.  PPPIOOSMUAHT— This  animal  has  been  known 
to  sink  a  boat  by  piercing  the  side  through  with  his 
teeth.  It  stands  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
measures  six  feet  nine  inches  from  the  extremity  of  its 
muzzle  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

5.  KLB  AAA— A  town  of  Siberia,  famous  for  an  image 
of  the  Virgin. 

6.  LLEEBBAIV— A  town  of  France,  famous  for  its 
manufactures  of  soap,  canvas,  coarse  linen,  and  woollen 
cloth. 

7.  AAYWNCOREB— A  town  of  Wales,  where  may 
be  seen,  on  a  rocky  promontory,  the  massive  remains  of 
a  castle,  formerly  one  of  tho  most  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  tho  kingdom;  it  is  surmounted  by 
a  wall  with  towers. 

8.  EEAANNYVGRB— A  town  of  Monmouthshire. 
Hero  aro  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  a  large  Gothic  church, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  a  priory,  and  a  free-school 
founded  by  Henry  VIII. 

9.  EEBNRAHTY — A  town  of  Scotland,  formerly  tho 
seat  of  the  Pictish  kings,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Tho 
church  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cathedral.  Hero 
may  be  seen  an  antique  tower,  seventy-four  feet  high, 
and  forty-eight  in  circumference ;  as  well  as  a  manufac- 
ture of  linen. 

10.  AAAAABCSSTLN— A  town  of  Mexico,  in  tho 
province  of  Vera  Paz,  situate  on  a  river  of  tho  same 
name. 

11.  AABBULRD — A  popular  female  writer,  whoso 
pleasing  works  have  found  their  way  to  most  British 
families. 

geographical  redus. 

1.  A  naval  port  on  tho  Thames. — 2.  A  port  on  tho 
Black  Sea. — 3.  A  county  in  Scotland.— 4.  A  largo 
market-town  in  Scotland. — 5.  The  smallest  of  the  four 
continents.  Tho  initials  and  finals  will  givo  the  names 
of  two  bravo  commanders  who  flourished  in  tho  reign 
of  Georgo  II.  ARTHUR  Bertram. 


ANSWERS— No.  13. 


TRANSPOSITIONS  AND 

L  Antoinette. 

2.  Archimedes. 

3.  Columbus. 

4.  Jerusalem. 

5.  Calcutta. 
0.  Mauritius. 


DECAPITATIONS. 

7.  Riga. 

8.  Mississippi. 

9.  Novogorod. 
10.  Hong  Kong. 
I  I .  Mohammed. 
12.  Flamingo. 


HIEROGLYPHIC  PUZZLES. 

1.  A  half  sistor. 

2.  Many  (y)oars  in  bottle. 

ENIGMA. 
Walnut. 

OEOORAPHICAL  REDUS. 

Eimbeok,  Namur,  Groadiona,  Laholin,  Afghanistan^ 
NoM,  Doptford  : — England,  Denmark. 


2-2-2  M  EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


ANECDOTES  OP  A  GREAT  ARTIST. 

France  has  just  lost  one  of  its  best  known,  if  not 
greatest  artists— Horace  Vernet — who  enjoys  au  Euro- 
]  0,111  reputation,  more  especially  for  the  acres  of  can- 
vas wliicli  ho  has  covered  with  his  gigantic  battle- 
pieces. 

Ho  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  was  horn  in  the 
Louvre,  in  173D.  Of  the  father,  Carlo  Vernet,  this 
anecdote  is  told  : — 

"One  day,  when  he  and  some  companions  found 
themselves,  at  the  end  of  a  feast  at  the  hotel  of  the 
'  Chcval  Blanc '  at  Montmorency,  without  the  means 
of  paying  the  reckoning,  to  solve  the  difficulty,  Carlo 
oSttej  to  paint  a  new  signboard,  to  which  the  landlord 
at  once  agreed.  The  signboard  painted,  the  landlord 
allowed  it  to  hang  outside  his  house  only  three  days, 
during  which  a  regular  '  artist'  in  such  works  was  em- 
ployed in  making  a  copy.  Tho  original VSS  subsequently 
sold  for  a  thousand  crowns,  but  the  copy  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  Carle  Veruet's  '  Chcval  Blanc'  as  long 
as  it  lasted." 

Horace  Vernet  was  very  young  when  the  terrible 
days  of  the  Revolution  came  about.  His  aunt,  Madamo 
Chalgrin,  wife  to  the  architect  of  the  Court  do  Pro- 
vence, died  under  the  guillotine.  It  is  narrated  that 
ou  the  celebrated  10th  August,  when  the  mob  of  Paris 
attacked  the  Tuilyries,  little  Horace  and  his  father  were 
crossing  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  when  a  ball  car- 
ried Off  the  lad's  hat  and  pierced  through  his  father's 
coat-sleeve.  There  is  a  tragic  story  which  belongs  to 
this  epoch,  which  soils  the  memory  of  tho  great  painter 
David.  When  Madame  Chalgrin  was  awaiting  her  exe- 
cution, Carle  Vernet  ran  to  his  brother  in  art,  and  en- 
trjated  him  to  use  his  influence  with  Robespierre  to 
save  his  sister;  but  the  painter  of  "  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae" refused.  "  1'our  sister  is  an  aristocrat,"  said 
he;  "  let  her  die."  Tho  cause  of  this  cruel  refusal,  it 
is  said,  was  tho  deaf  ear  which  the  lady  had  some  time 
before  turned  to  a  prayer  of  a  more  tender  character 
which  David  had  addressed  to  herself. 

His  father  used  to  take  Horace  with  him  to  tho  Cafe 
Foy,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  wits  and  artists 
of  tho  da}'.  There  is  an  anecdote  that,  one  evening, 
when  ho  was  quite  a  boy,  he  happened  to  be  there, 
when  the  cork  of  a  champagne  bottle  flew  out  with  a 
little  extra  force,  and  struck  the  ceiling  just  where  the 
decorators,  which  had  been  employed  during  the  day, 
had  left  tho  paint  wet.  To  efface  tho  traces  of  the 
accident,  young  Vernet  mounted  on  a  ladder,  and 
painted  over  the  spot  a  flying  swallow.  When  in  after 
years  he  became  famous,  this  swallow  became  one  of 
tho  "  lions"  of  the  Cafe  Foy,  and  although  the  ceiling 
has  been  painted  over  twenty  times  since  tho  occur- 
rence, the  swallow  has  constantly  reappeared,  and  the 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  to  have  had  pointed 
out  to  him  not  five  years  ago  what  was  still  called  "  Ho- 
race Vernet's  swallow." 

Louis  Philippe  was  Vernet's  great  patron ;  but  they 
had  one  terrible  quarrel.  Louis  Philippe  had  requested 
him  to  execute  a  painting  of  the  Siege  of  Valenciennes, 
representing  Louis  XIV.  heading  the  assault.  Vernet 
examined  into  tho  matter,  and  found  out  that  the  King, 
instead  of  being  present  at  the  assault,  was  three  leagues 
distant  at  tho  time,  shut  up  with  Madame  deMontespan 
in  a  mill,  and  he  flatly  refused  to  allow  his  pencil  to 
corrupt  tho  truth  of  history.  A  tiff  arose  in  conse- 
quence, and  Vernet  started  for  St.  Petersburg,  whither 
lie  had  been  invited  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  and  loaded  him  with  pre- 
sents. Dui-iug  his  stay  there,  which  lasted  until  tho 
sad  and  sudden  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  taught 
the  Czar  the  elements  of  drawing  and  painting — 
accomplishments  of  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  was 
afterwards  extremely  proud. 

In  all  his  battlo-piecos  Vernet  sought  for  his  details 
m  tho  camp  itself,  and  upon  the  field  of  war.  His  re- 
collection of  everything  was  remarkable,  and  was 
always  much  spoken  of.  Here  is  an  illustration.  Oue 
day,  General  Rabusson  entered  his  studio  at  Versailles 
when  he  was  painting  his  "  Review  on  the  Carrousel  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon."  11  Ah  !"  cried  tho  General ; 
"  I  have  you  now,  Horace1;  the  saddles  of  the  Chasseurs 
of  the  Go»rd  were  not  made  so  at  this  time."  "Ton 
surprise  me!"  replied  the  painter;  "why,  I  fancy  I 
can  see  them  now."  "  Then  your  sight  is  not  very  good," 
quoth  the  General;  "however,  I  am  going  on  to  the 
War-office,  and  will  look  np  tho  patterns."  In  an  hour 
he  returned.  "  Well  ?"  said  Horace.  "Oh!"  confound 
you,  yon  are  right  after  all.  Here  am  I,  who  have  been 
speuding  all  my  life  in  learning  my  trade,  and  have  to 
come  to  school  after  all  to  the  studio  of  a  painter." 

A  contemporary  kindly  adds  the  following  anecdotes 
03  illustrations  of  character: — 

"  One  day  Louis  Philippe  was  looking  at '  The  Taking 
of  Saiala,'  and  pointed  at  a  fine-looking  bronzed  old 
soldier,  represented  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  his 
breast.  '  Ah !'  said  Vernet,  '  I  see  I  have  made  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  portrait ;  and  he  is  a  line,  brave  old 
man,  bat  he  has  not  got  the  cross ;  I  must  paint  it  out,' 
and  he  seized  the  brush  to  make  the  necessary  correc- 
tion. '  Hold  your  hand,  M.  Vernet,'  cried  the  King ; 
'let  the  cross  stand  as  it  is.  The  correction  must  be 
mine.' 

"  Horace  Vernet  wa3  a  man  gifted  with  great  mus- 
cular power,  and  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.   It  is 


said  that  during  his  stay  in  Russia,  when  a  large  party 
returned  to  Moscow  from  an  arduous  expedition  to  the 
Caucasus,  out  of  six  hundred  persons  two  only  were 
not  knocked  up — the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  Horace 
Vernet. 

"  Ho  detested  the  destruction  of  Poland.  '  Ah  !' 
said  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  '  that  is  because  j'ou  look 
upon  it  from  the  French  point  of  view.  If  you  regarded 
it  as  a  Russian,  you  would  think  very  differently  of 
it.  Now,  I  suppose  you  would  object  to  paint  "  Tho 
Taking  of  Warsaw  ?" '  '  Not  in  the  least,  your  Ma- 
jesty. Many  Christian  painters  have  painted  the 
Crucifixion.' 

"  One  day  he  was  driving  a  tilbury,  when  he  came 
into  collision  with  a  wagon  heavily  laden  with  stones. 
The  vehicle  was  damaged,  and  Vernet  would  have  been 
embarrassed,  but  for  the  opportuno  assistance  of  a  sign- 
painter  who  was  at  work  over  a  butcher's  shop,  and  who 
witnessed  the  accident.  As  Vernet  was  about  to  start 
again  ho  tendered  the  man  a  louis.  '  Oh !  M.  Vernet,' 
cried  the  other,  '  this  to  a  fellow-artist !'  What,  then, 
can  I  do  for  you  ?'  asked  Vernet.  '  Give  a  touch  to  my 
signboard.'  On  this,  Vernet  mounted  tho  ladder,  and 
seeing  that  the  painter  had  just  completed  a  magnifi- 
cent string  of  sausages,  he  sketched  in  a  delicious  ham. 
J  Never,'  cried  the  delighted  sign-painter,  '  shall  this 
ladder  or  this  brush  be  used  again.' 

"  The  lato  Baron  Rothschild  (the  father  of  the  present 
generation)  had  agreed  to  buy  a  picture  ;  but  when  tho 
work  was  delivered  there  was  sonic  haggling  about  the 
price.  Horace  was  very  indignant,  and  immediately 
clapped  on  a  thousand  francs  to  his  original  demand, 
which  tho  Baron,  who  greatly  desired  the  picture,  was 
compelled  to  pay.  The  painter  was  not,  however,  satis- 
fied with  even  this  vengeance,  for  when  his  great  work, 
'The  Taking  of  Smala,'  appeared,  everybody  recog- 
nised in  the  Jew  who  is  represented  running  away  with 
tho  bags  of  money,  bis  face  an  intense  illustration  of 
the  passions  of  avarice  and  fear,  a  portrait  of  the 
Baron." 


NOBLE  AND  IGNOBLE  NAMES. 

Now,  -when  every  Grubb  is  thinking  about  expanding 
into  a  nominal  Butterfly,  and  "  Norfolk  Howard "  has 
become  a  synonyme  for  "  bug,"'  it  is  wholesome  to  find 
a  contemporary  speaking  of  names  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  some  names  are  necessarily 
noble  and  romantic,  while  others  are  necessarily  mean 
and  base.  Names  are  beautitul  only  in  their  associ- 
ations. Worth,  valour,  genius,  learning,  have  converted 
syllables  into  poems,  and  words  into  histories.  Look 
the  British  Peerage  through,  and  in  that  bright  list 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  which  does  not  seem  to  the 
eye  and  the  imagination  picturesque.  Yet  in  their  be- 
ginnings most  of  them  had  nothing  in  sound  or  spelling 
that  could  be  considered  glorious.  Howard  is  a  Hog- 
ward  ;  Seymour  is  a  tailor;  Leicester  is  a  weaver; 
Percy  is  a  gross  fellow;  Butler  is  a  cellar-man ;  Stuart 
is  a  domestic  servant.  Vane,  Vere,  Hyde,  and  Pole 
sound  the  reverse  of  heroic.  Hay  is  not  intrinsically 
nobler  than  straw.  How  is  it,  then,  that  Hay  has  come 
to  represent  the  pink  of  aristocracy,  Straw  tho  lowest  of 
vulgar  cheats  ?    Simply  by  association. 

Would  the  complainants  like  to  have  been  originally 
called  Blunt,  Craven,  or  Gore  ?  There  is  nothing  in 
Grey  more  attractive  than  in  Brown,  as  to  either  sound 
or  letters  ;  indeed,  Grey  is  a  shade  or  so  less  vigorous 
than  its  rival  Brown.  Would  anyone  like  to  have  been 
known  as  Roper  or  Touchet  if  these  familiar  names  had 
never  been  immortalised  by  worthy  deeds  ?  We  do  not 
know  that  Gimlet  has  a  more  familiar  look  than  Bacou, 
Petty,  Peel,  and  Pitt.  Yet  these  have  become  by  asso- 
ciation some  of  the  most  reverential  and  gracious  of 
English  names.  Miltou,  Sackville,  and  Shelley  are  not 
necessarily  aristocratic  and  poetical.  Had  they  not 
bocn  glorified  by  genius  ar.d  by  rank,  they  would  per- 
haps have  been  included  in  Mr.  Buggey'slist.  Church- 
yard, Fuller,  Kidd,  Quarlcs,  Donne,  Bowles,  Savage, 
Quincey,  and  Dickens,  now  household  words,  borno  by 
some  of  tho  choicest  of  our  national  poets  and  humour- 
ists, would  certainly  have  been  so.  Not  much  better 
as  to  sound  are  Cowper,  Lamb,  and  Bulwer.  People 
used  to  laugh  and  joke  at  Cecil.  Talbot  and  Talmash 
would  be  considered  vulgar.  Every  one  considers 
Raleigh  a  romantic  name,  but  in  Sir  Walter's  time  it 
was  open  to  very  bad  puns.  The  same  with  Drake. 
Coke,  too,  would  be  thought  low,  had  it  never  been  illu- 
minated by  tho  author  of  tho  '  Institutes '  and  the 
owners  of  Holkham.  In  the  absence  of  Sir  Christopher, 
would  Mr.  Tigg  like  to  have  been  called  Wren?  Had 
there  been  no  erudite  giant  of  that  name,  would  not 
Cheeke  have  been  voted  intolerable  ? 

"In  truth,  scarcely  anything  depends  on  the  letter, 
everything  on  the  connexion  of  ideas.  Solomon  was 
tho  wisest  of  men,  and  his  name  is  one  of  the  noblest  in 
literature ;  yet  no  prudent  father,  unless  he  were  a  Jew, 
would  give  it  to  his  child,  because  in  the  present  gener- 
ation it  happens  to  bo  ludicrously  associated  with  old 
clothes.  In  its  Saracenic  form  of  Solyman,  it  would 
still  be  considered  magnificent.  A  current  jest  will 
destroy  the  picturesque  beauty  of  tho  most  famous 
names  ;  a  living  Pompey  would  be  set  down  as  a  nigger, 
a  living  Caesar  treated  as  a  dog.  C3-mon  is  a  name 
which  would  attract  the  female  eye,  and,  perhaps,  even 
reconcile  it  to  the  adjunct  Smith.   Mrs.  Cymon  Smith 


would  have  an  air  upon  a  card !  But  the  fine  feminine 
instinct  would  recoil  from  Simon.  And  why  this  dif- 
ference ?  Is  it  not  because  Cymon  is  associated  with 
Iphigonia,  and  Simon  with  tho  simpleton  who  met  a 
pieman  coming  from  the  fair  ?  One  of  the  objectionable 
names,  to  remove  which  from  the  face  of  the  earth  all 
gods  and  men  are  called  to  aid,  is  Vilian.  Yet  the  Hog- 
wards  and  Skywards  were  all  viliaus ;  and  one  of  the 
proudest  houses  of  Europe,  that  of  Count  Y ilian  tho 
Fourteenth,  rejoices  in  the  obnoxious  name." 


OUR  CARPET  BAG. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  AimsT. — At  Rome, 
tho  Prince  ran  round  the  studios  with  tho  ease  of  a 
private  gentleman.  He  bought  only  two  pictures— one 
from  Penry  Williams,  the  other  from  Rudolph  Leh- 
mann. At  the  studio  of  the  latter  an  incident  occurred 
which  exhibits  the  thoughtfulness  and  goodnature  of 
the  young  Prince.  Mr.  Lehmann  was  arranging  his 
room,  and  whitewashing  his  lobby,  when  an  Italian 
valet  de  place  rushed  in  upon  him,  announcing  "II 
Principu  lnglese !"  The  artist  was  a  little  embarrassed ; 
the  Princo  tried  to  put  him  at  his  ease  by  asking  to 
see  his  book  of  portraits.  Even  that  was  at  home— not 
at  tho  studio.  Mr.  Lehmann  offered  to  go  and  fetch  it. 
"  How  long  will  it  take  you  'i"  asked  tho  Prince. — "  A 
quarter  of  an  hour."—"  Then  I  will  wait  with  pleasure." 
The  Prince  lit  a  cigar,  and  Mr.  Lehmann  rolled  home 
in  tho  Prince's  carriage.  The  Prince  sat  out  the  time, 
and  bought  one  of  tho  unfinished  pictures  on  the  wall : 
the  artist  returned,  and  had  tho  honour  of  a  sitting  and 
an  invitation  to  dinner. 

Lol'is  Napoleon's  Autograph. — Almost  the  only 
capital  in  tho  subjoined  note  after  tho  first  letter  is 
given  to  the  word  France,  the  National  Assembly 
therein  not  being  deemed  worthy  of  the  distinction  : — 
"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  contradict  the  report  of  my 
intention  to  becomo  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  national 
assembly  of  France.  Believo  mo  vours,  Napoleon  Louis 
Bonaparte.  King  Street,  tho  2Uth  of  March,  1848."  A 
month  afterwards,  the  writer  was  a  special  constable  in 
St.  Jame3's-street  on  the  famous  intended  day  of  the 
Chartists,  when  he  is  said  to  have  playfully  prophesied 
to  one  or  two  lords,  his  fellow-constables,  that  the  end 
of  all  these  things  will  be  tho  Empire,  with  a  friend  of 
yours  for  Emperor !  And  speedily  he  became  a  member 
of  that  despised  National  Assembly ;  and  his  "  little 
account"  disappeared  from  Farquhar's  books,  and,  sub- 
sequently, "  Believe  me  yours"  became  exactly  what  he 
had  prophesied,  in  spite  of  tho  honesty  and  the  ridicule 
of  Cthancarnier. 

Fac:  s  :i  Vegetarians.— It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  re- 
mark, Lh..t  ihi'ougkout  the  whole  animal  creation,  in 
every  country  and  clime  of  the  earth,  tho  most  useful 
animals  t  hat  cat  vegetable  food,  work.  The  all-power- 
ful elephant,  and  the  patient,  untiring  camel,  in  the 
torrid  zone ;  tho  horse,  the  ox,  or  the  donkey,  in  the 
temperate  ;  and  tho  reindeer  in  the  frigid  zone,  obtain 
all  their  muscular  power  from  nature's  simplest  produc- 
tions— the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  all  tho  flesh-eating 
animals  keep  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation  in  con- 
stant dread  of  them.  They  seldom  eat  vegetable  food 
until  some  other  animal  has  eaten  it  first,  and  made  it 
into  flesh.  Their  own  flesh  is  unfit  for  other  animals  to 
oat,  having  been  itself  made  out  of  flesh,  and  is  most 
foul  and  offensive.  Great  strength,  fieetness  of  foot, 
usefulness,  cleanliness,  and  docility,  are,  then,  always 
characteristic  of  vegetable  eaters,  and  they  are  a  capital 
race  to  make  slaves  of. 

Home  Life  in  Abyssinia. — Fond  as  the  Abyssinian 
women  are  of  embroidered  garments  and  other  fineries, 
it  is  strange  that  they  should  never  try  to  gain  even  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  needle.  High 
and  low  alike  depend  upon  their  male  friends  for  every 
stitch  in  their  dress.  Tastes,  of  course,  vory  in  different 
countries  ;.but  I  confess  that  it  always  provoked  me  to 
sec  a  tall,  bearded  fellow  acting  the  dressmaker,  and  a 
slender  girl  performing  tho  functions  of  the  groom. 
Several  times  I  tried  to  introduce  reform  among  our 
own  people,  but  tho  very  attempt  to  allot  to  each  his 
own  proper  work  produced  such  a  storm  of  discontent, 
that  I  gave  the  matter  up  in  despair.  But  if  it  is  pro- 
voking to  see  a  man  plying  the  needle,  it  is  still  more 
aggravating  to  see  him  monopoliso  tho  laundry.  It  is 
true,  tho  Abyssinians  have  as  strong  a  prejudice  against 
clean  linen  as  against  a  clean  face ;  still,  whenever, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  the  shirt  or  shama  re- 
quires a  little  scrubbing,  a  big  fellow,  fur  better  adapted 
to  plough  the  field,  perforins  tho  agreeable  job.  This 
kind  of  work,  which  is  tho  heaviest  the  men  porform, 
admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  more  onerous  duties 
devolving  on  the  poor  women.  In  a  large  household, 
where  a  good  number  of  females  are  required,  some  go 
early  in  the  morning  to  collect  wood,  and  others  to 
fetch  water ;  while  not  a  few  busily  employ  their  hands 
iu  cleaning  tho  stables,  or  in  preparing  bread,  shiro, 
diliik,  and  tuotz  for  breakfast.  To  remove  the  husks 
from  the  grain  before  it  is  washed  and  ground,  is  re- 
garded by  all  as  a  most  tiring  job.  We  usually  employed 
two  to  relieve  each  other  at  this  occupation ;  but  the 
unfeeling  natives,  who  have  no  such  consideration, 
sometimes  force  their  female  servants  or  slaves  to  stand 
over  the  rude  mortar  till  their  arm9  become  almost 
paralysed,  and  they  are  ready  to  drop  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue. — Rev.  fl.  A.  Stern, 
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HOME  HINTS. 
Baked  Bice  Pudding. — Two  cups  of  rice,  two 
quarts  of  milk,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  large  tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt ;  bake  it  two  hours ;  serve  it  up  with 
butter. 

Gkease  Spots. — These  eyesores  may.  generally  be 
remored  by  an  application  of  French  chalk.  The  covers 
of  leather-bound"  books  are  often  grievously  soiled  by 
the  battery  fingers  of  youth.  To  remove  these  stains 
scrape  on  them  a  little  chalk  and  let  it  remain  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  wipe  off.  If  not  removed,  repeat  the 
operation.  The  same  application  operates  equally  well 
upon  greased  clothing,  though  sometimes  two  or  three 
applications  may  be  needed. 

Impure  Au. — Bad  air  is  a  slow  poison.  People  go 
on  taking  it  day  after  day  into  their  lungs,  and  night 
after  night.  They  prow  pale,  their  lungs  suffer,  the 
circulation  is  languid,  they  take  colds  readily,  the  chest, 
the  stomach,  the  skin  becomes  disordered,  and  a  host  of 
chronic  diseases  attack  them.  A  little  carbonic  acid 
taken  every  day  does  not  kill  a  man.  It  is  almost  a  pity 
it  does  not.  If  a  red-hot  stove  destroyed  instantly  one 
man  in  every  town  daily,  for  a  week,  there  might  be 
some  salvation  for  the  nation.  If,  instead  of  fainting 
away  in  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  public  assemblies, 
people  occasionally  died  outright  in  convulsions,  the 
authorities  would  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  make  it 
penal  for  the  owners  of  such  buildings  to  open  them  for 
public  use  without  attending  tp  the  proper  condition 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  When  a  thing  is  only  a 
slow  poison,  the  age  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  attend 
to  it. 

How  10  Consult  THE  Baromcter. — Dr.  Lardner 
gives  the  following  general  rules  for  ascertaining  the 
state  of  the  weather,  as  indicated  beforehand  by  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  It 
most  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon  at  all  timei  with  absolute  certainty : — 1. 
Generally  the  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  ap- 
proach of  fair  weather,  the  falling  of  it  shows  the 
approach  of  foul  weather. — 2.  In  sultry  weather,  the 
fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  coming  thunder.  In 
winter,  the  rise  of  the  mercury  indicates  frost.  In  frost, 
its  fail  indicates  thaw,  and  it*  rise  indicates  snow. — 3. 
Whatever  change  of  weather  suddenly  follows  a  chango 
in  the  barometer,  may  be  expected  to  last  but  a  short 
time.  Thus,  if  fair  weather  follow  immediately  the 
rise  of  the  mercury,  there  will  be  very  little  of  it.  4.  It 
fair  weather  continue  for  several  days,  during  which 
the  mercury  continually  falls,  a  long  succession  of  foul 
weather  will  probably  ensue ;  and  again,  if  foal  weather 
continue  for  several  days  while  the  mercury  continually 
rises,  a  long  succession  of  fair  weather  will  probably 
succeed. — 3.  A  fluctuating  and  unsettled  stute  in  the 
mercurial  column  indicates  changeable  weather. 
NEW  MODS  or  BOTTLING  BEER. 

Mr.  Henry  Dircks  sends  to  the  Atherueum  a  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  bottling  beer,  which  deserves 
attention.    He  says : — 

M.  Xpert,  many  years  ago,  published  a  method  of 
preserving  meat  and  fruit3  in  hermetically-sealed  tin 
cases :  they  being  soldered  up  while  their  contents  were 
in  a  sufficiently  heated  state  to  dissipate  any  contained 
air,  and  being  at  the  same  time  quit ;  full,  110  space  re- 
mained for  its  lodgment  when  the  cover  was  once  fixed 
in  its  place.  Such  tin  cases,  by  contracting  a  little  on 
cooling,  their  sides  or  weakest  part  will  collapse,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  further  proof  of  the  vacuous  cha- 
racter of  the  interior  of  such  packages.  These  preserved 
meats,  keeping  sound  for  years,  have  proved  of  ines- 
timable value  to  travellers  in  remote  regions,  while  they 
also  afford  a  ready  means  for  supplying  fresh  provisions 
on  board  ship. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  tho  small  portion  of  air  re- 
quisite for  mere  safety  in  tho  present  mode  of  bottling, 
is  charged  wis.li  s  itticient  oxygon  to  act  on  the  con- 
tained liquid  in  promoting  fermentation,  particularly  as 
experienced  in  tnc  case  of  bottling  mill:.  Milk  bottled 
while  in  a  hot  state  will  contain  very  littla  air  in  the 
small  space  above  its  surface,  after  being  well  corked. 
To  cork  it  (if  possible)  without  any  such  space,  would 
subject  the  bottles  to  a  pressure  from  within,  which, ire 
have  se*n,  the  tin  cases  of  preserved  meats  are  only 

Sw  for  the  remedy.  Instead  of  tho  bottles  having 
an  internal  atmospaere  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  pro- 
»  'apply  that  «pace  with  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
•  dcrirablo  gn,  by  mcarn  *o  =  irnp!o  an  1  easy  as 
encrally  applicable,  even  on  the  largest  scale. 
1  movt  ai.iuredly  prove  quite  innocuous,  and  in 
1  of  delicto  old  wines  mav  be  hereafter  found 
'.triable  service.    Tho  operator  should  have  an 
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vening  contents.  In  this  way  a  bottle  might  be  corked 
even  if  only  half  filled  with  milk,  beer,  &c.,  and  yet  be 
free  from  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air;  and  as  tho 
space  would  not  be  a  vacuous  one,  external  pressure 
would  not  be  operating  by  intrusion  to  destroy  its 
nature  as  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  or  other  gas." 


THE  DYTXG  GIBL. 

l'Tis  night— a  suffering  maiden  sleeps; 
Yet  her's-is  not  the  rest  that  creeps 
Like  balm  into  the  heart,  and  brings 
Refreshment  with  the  morning's  wings  ; 
For,  day  by  day,  Consumption  drains 
The  warm  blood  from  her  violet  veins : 
Yet  on  her  cheeks  may  still  be  seen 
Faint  traces  where  the  rose  has  been ; 
And,  tho'  her  eyes'  bright  fires  have  tied, 
Her  lips  retain  a  little  red. 

At  length  tho  dying  girl  awoke, 

And  thus,  in  faltering  accents,  spoke: — 

"  Celestial  powers !  is  this  death — 

And  have  I  breathed  my  latest  breath  ? 

Oh !  no,  'twas  wandering  reason  brought 

The  strange  delusion ;  and  I  thought 

That  my  tired  soul  had  winged  its  flight, 

Far  from  this  world  of  death  and  night, 

To  evorlasting  life  and  light — 

And  those  dear  forms  which  now  I  see, 

Were  angels  hovering  over  mo. 

'Now  draw  that  thickly- folded  blind,  ; 
Then  ope'  the  lattice,  mother  kind. 
And  let  pale  Cynthia's  silver  shine 
Gleam  thro'  the  clustering  purplo  vino 
O'er  my  wan  brow  her  trembling  light, 
So  pure,  so  spiritually  bright, 
nark  !  what  entrancing  sounds  are  these 
Come  whispering  on  the  gentle  breeze  ? — 
Meek,  soft,  and  low,  they  seem  to  say, 
'  Oh !  sister,  here  110  longor  stay — 
Come,  kindred  seraph,  come  away.' 

'  Dull  growa  the  moon  j  how  dim  ami  dark 
Seems  all  around  ray  chamber.    Hark ! 
Again,  yet  more  distinct  and  clear, 
Those  heavenly  warning  strains  I  hear. 
Ye  saintly  choir,  I  come — 1  come ! 
Take — take  me  to  your  spirit  home. 
Oh !  mother  dear,  I  faint— I  die; 
Kindred  and  friends,  a  long  good- by ! " 

E.  Gbeen. 
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RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

TrtE  Magic  Eagle-Stone. — In  a  collection  of  old 
wills  just  published,  there  occurs  tho  following  item: — 
"  I  give  unto  Mr.  Ralph  Ashton,  that  religious  gentle- 
man, my  eagle-stone,  which  I  lately  lent  him  for  his 
wife."  Readers  may  like  to  bo  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  properties  of  this  once  supposed  mighty 
and  implicitly  trusted  talisman.  Tho  Eagle-stone  be- 
longed to  no  particular  genus  of  fossils,  as  some  thought. 
It  was  variously  described  as  the  mtitcs,  a  hollow  gcodes 
of  oxide  of  iron  with  silex  and  alumina,  the  whole  in 
layers,  with  loose  concretions  in  tho  centre,  which  rat- 
tled when  shaken.  The  most  valued  in  Mrs.  Ashton' s 
time  was  that  formed  of  the  several  varieties  of  com- 
mon pebble?.  Old  women  who  performed  the  office  of 
constables  held  them  sovereign  for  tho  discovery  of 
thieves.  Young  women,  who  had  stories  how  the  hidy- 
eaglo  used  to  carry  these  stones  to  their  nests,  believed 
in  their  tlKcacy,  for  other  reasons,  and  rested  their 
hopes  of  a  happily-achieved  maternity  by  the  timely 
application  of  tho  eagle-stono  to  the  surfaco  of  tho 
body.  If  the  superstition  itself  be  singular,  not  less  so 
is  the  fact  that  country  clergymen  kept  these  magic 
stones  by  them,  and  lent  them  out  to  tho  ladies  of 
religious  lords  in  the  hour  of  their  need. 

'I  he  Tulip  Mania. — Tulips  became,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  object  of  a  trade  for  which 
there  is  no  parallel,  aud  their  price  rose  beyond  tho  pre- 
cious metals.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  the  passion  for 
tulips  Btnonk  tho  florists  became  an  absolute  madness. 
Many  thousand  francs  have  often  been  given  for  a  single 
root,  and  the  amount  of  this  article  of  commerce,  in 
|637,  rose  to  some  millions  of  francs.  At  the  period  of 
this  effervescence,  properties  of  considerable  value  were 
given  for  a  single  flower,  and  a  memorable  monument  of 
this  outrageous  folly  U  still  exhibited  at  Lille,  in  the 
Tulip  Brewery,  which,  it  is  said,  though  valued  at 
19,000  francs,  was  givou  by  it.s  proprietor  for  a  single 
root.  At  last  the  tulip  mania  became  so  overpowering 
that  the  government  of  Holland,  convinced  of  the  evil 
effects  which  might  result  from  it,  were  obliged  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  pass  laws  of  great  severity  against  such 
transactions,  limiting  the  extent  of  the  amount  for  any 
one  bulb  to  two  hundred  francs.  During  this  tulip  fever, 
1  inf-rchant  in  Holland  gavo  a  herring  to  a  sailor  who 
had  brought  him  somo  goods.  The  sailor,  seeing  some 
valuable  tulip  roots  laying  about,  which  he  considered 
of  little  consequence,  thinking  them  to  be  onions,  took 
some  of  them  unperceived,  and  ate  them  with  his  her- 
ring; through  this  mistake,  tho  (sailor's  breakfast  cost 
the  merchant  a  greater  sum  than  if  ho  hud  treated  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Another  laughable  anecdote  is  told 
of  an  Englishman,  who,  being  in  a  Dutchman's  garden, 
nulled  a  couple  of  tulips,  011  which  ho  wished  to  make 
I  rme  botanical  observations,  and  put  fiiein  in  his  pocket; 
but  he  was  apprehended  OS  a  thief,  and  obliged  to  pay 
n  considerable  sum  before  he  could  obtain  hi<s  liberty. — 
BrccL 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Proposed  Monster  Telescope. — Tho  Alhcnmum 
says,  that  among  the  many  new  companies  that  the 
plethoric  state  of  the  money-market  is  creating,  one  of 
a  most  novel  and  curious  nature  is  talked  of.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  construct  a  gigantic  reflecting  telescope,  of  far 
greater  dimensions  tjian  Lord  Ilosse's  celebrated  six- 
feet  reflector,  with  which  it  is  expected  wonderful  pla- 
netary sights  will  be  revealed.  Wo  hope,  if  such  an 
instrument  be  constructed,  that  it  will  be  erected  whero  ' 
the  atmosphere  is  clear. 

Application  of  Spectrum  Analysis. — Wo  hear  that 
a  practical  application  i3  likely  to  be  made  of  tho  beau- 
tiful results  of  spectrum  analysis  in  an  important  de- 
partment of  our  national  manufactures — that  is,  in  the 
casting  of  steel.  In  the  new  process  of  melting  the 
metal,  it  is  important  to  know  tho  exact  moment  at 
which  to  shut  down  tho  cover  of  the  furnace;  time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  products 
which  are  injurious  to  tho  steel,  but  if  that  time  be  pro- 
longed, au  injurious  efiect  of  another  kiud  is  produced. 
To  meet  this  contingency,  it  has  been  proposed  to  test 
the  gases  as  they  fly  off  by  means  of  tho  spectroscope; 
and  as  soon  as  the  particular  colour  is  observed  peculiar 
to  the  gas  which  begins  to  escape  at  tho  moment  the 
molten  metal  is  in  proper  condition,  the  manufacturer 
will  then  have  an  infallible  sign  of  tho  proper  moment 
for  closing  the  furnace.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish 
success  to  this  ingenious  application  of  a  philosophical 
experiment  to  practical  uses  in  the  wholesale  prepara- 
tion of  the  material  of  hard  ware. 

Analysis  of  Milk. — Professor  Boeueeker  has  just 
completed  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  on  quite  a 
new  principle.  The  question  ho  proposed  to  himself 
was,  whether  milk  obtaiued  at  any  hour  of  tho  day 
always  presonted  the  same  chemical  composition  or  net; 
and  he  has  arrived  at  the  result  that  the  milk  t  f  Lho 
evening  is  richer  by  3  per  cent,  than  that  of  the  morning, 
the  hitter  containing  otily  10  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
and  the  former  13  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
water  contained  in  milk  diminishes  by  3  per  ceut.  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  in  the  morning  it  contains  89  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  only  So'  per  cent,  in  tho  evening. 
The  fatty  particles  increase  gradually  as  the  day  wears 
on.  In  the  morning  they  amount  to  217  per  ceut. ;  at 
noon,  2'G3,  and  in  the  evening  to  3'42  per  cent.  This 
circumstance,  if  true,  would  be  very  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  Let  us  suppose  a  kilogramme 
of  milk  to  yield  only  the  sixth  part  of  its  weight  of 
butter;  then  tho  milk  of  the  evening  may  yield  double 
that  quantity.  Tho  caseous  particles  are  also  more 
abundant  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning — from 
2  21  they  increase  to  270  per  cent.,  but  the  quantity  of 
albumen  diminishes  lrom  014  to  0'31.  The  serum  is 
less  abundant  at  midnight  than  at  noon,  being  4"  19  per 
cent,  in  the  former  case,  and  4'72  in  the  last. 


FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Wity  a  Lamp  Wick  does  nct  Burn.— If  we  take  a 
piece  of  lamp  wick  and  place  it  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
it  is  immediately  consumed,  but  tho  same  kind  of  wick 
placed  in  the  lamp  and  lighted  at  the  top,  lasts  tha 
whole  evening,  aud  if  the  lamp  is  supplied  with  alcohol, 
the  wick  is  not  even  charred.  Tho  cause  of  this  was 
a  perfect  mystery  until  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Dr. 
Black,  of  Glasgow,  discovered  the  principle  of  latent 
heat.  As  the  oil  of  the  alcohol  comes  near  tho  llamo  it 
is  evaporated,  and  by  this  change  in  its  form  a  largo 
quantity  of  heat  is  destroyed,  or  rather  is  rendered 
latent,  so  that  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in  any  way. 
It  requires  a  great  quantity  of  heat  to  chango  a  liquid 
into  vapour,  so  that  evaporation  nl.vays  cools  surround- 
ing objects.  The  wick  is  cooled  by  tho  evaporation  of 
the  oil  or  alcohol  below  the  temporal ure  at  which  it  will 
combine  with  oxygon — in  other  words,  below  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  will  burn.  Dr.  Black's  discovery 
(suggested  to  Watt  his  gresit  improvement  in  tho  steam 
engine — condensing  the  stesim  in  a  separate  vessel  from 
lho  cylinder.    Watt  attended  Dr.  Black's  lectures. 

What  aiii:  Pearls  ? — Lady  Seott  is  publishing  somo 
admirable  papers  on  Jewels.  With  regard  to  pearls,  sho 
says — "  The  origin  of  the  pearl  has  been  a  mystery  from 
time  immem.  >iial,  and  a  divided  point  between  natural- 
i.sts,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Some  assert  that  pearls 
are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  shell,  mere  concretions, 
of  the  same  juice,  and  to  these  concretions  the  lislt  has 
power  to  add  year  by  year.  Others  say  thsit  the  entrance 
of  some  foreign  body  into  tho  shell  is  the  cause,  for  that 
the  fish,  U'ritatod  by  this  strange  presence,  exudes  the 
pearly  liquid,  which  in  Umo  completely  envelopes  the 
grain  of  Mind,  or  whatever  it  be,  and  by  repeated  hiyurs 
forms  the  pearl.  Tho  naturalists  WHOSO  opinion  this  is, 
give  for  their  reason,  that  on  dividing  pearls  in  sm  exact 
half,  you  never  fail  to  find  a  diminutive  centre,  like  a 
grain  of  sand,  round  which  is  laid  coat  upon  coat  of  tho 
lame  substance  as  the  inside  of  we.  tshcli — exactly,  in 
fsict,  on  the  principle  of  that  unpleasant  vegetable  the 
onion.  pinneeUs  held  op  opinion  tliafi  the  pearl  was  the 
result  of  sm  injury  done  to  the  fish,  and  that  thus  an 
oyi  I  cr  could  bu  compelled  to  manufacture  a  pearl !  The 
experiment  was  even  tried,  but  proved  si-  failure.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  tho  pearl  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  disease,  and  the  peurbfishei-s  say 
that  the  finest  and  largest  art  found  in  the  niuit  dis- 
torted aud  deformed  shellB," 
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"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  will  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briejly;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that,  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


Flora  (Hastings).— It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  give  the 
philosophical  reason  why  some  flowers  open  at  one  time  and 
some  another — why  some  turn  towards  the  sun,  &c.  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  Lord  Bacon's  "  Sylva  Sylcarum,"  which, 
in  a  quaint  way,  gives  some  idea  of  the  general  causes  which 
influence  flowers  to  act  thus:— "It  is  manifest  that  some 
flowers  have  two  respects  for  the  sun,  the  one  by  opening 
and  shutting,  the  other  by  bowing  and  inclining  their  heads ; 
for  most  flowers  open  their  leaves  when  the  sun  shines  clear, 
and  in  some  measure  close  them  when  the  sky  is  overcast. 
Of  (his  there  needs  no  such  solemn  reason  as  that  plants 
rejoice  in  the  presence  and  mourn  in  the  absence  of  the  sun; 
the  cause  being  not  more  than  a  little  moisture  of  the  air, 
which  loads  the  leaves  and  swells  them  at  the  bottom, 
whereas  the  dry  air  expands  them.  The  plants  that  bow 
and  incline  their  heads  are  the  great  sunflower,  mallow- 
flowers,  &c.  The  cause  of  this  is  somewhat  more  obscure 
than  the  former ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  no  other  than  that  the 
part  against  which  the  sun  beats  grows  more  weak  and 
flaccid  in  the  stalk,  and  thus  becomes  less  able  to  support 
the  flower." 

Sardanapalus. — There  are  about  400  different  signs  in  the 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Nineveh.  The  letters  are  called 
cuneiform,  because  they  are  composed  of  combinations  of 
wedges. 

H.  0.— How  to  Paint  a  Plaster  Cast.— Having  taken  off 
the  cast-marks  and  brushed  the  figure,  give  it  a  thick  coat 
of  boiled  oil ;  let  that  sink  in,  and  repeat  the  oiling  at  inter- 
vals as  long  as  the  plaster  will  continue  to  absorb.  Take 
some  white  paint,  such  as  is  used  by  house-painters,  strain  it 
through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  give  the  figure  two  coats  of 
this,  one  on  one  day  and  the  other  next  day.  Apply  the 
colour  as  thinly  as  possible,  holding  the  brush  upright  and 
dabbing  it,  not  drawing  the  brush  along,  as  in  ordinal- 
painting.  When  the  second  coat  is  quite  dry,  get  some 
flatting,  as  it  is  called— that  is,  paint  without  oil ;  strain  it  as 
before,  and  apply  a  coat  of  it  very  lightly  and  carefully, 
dabbing  it  with  the  end  of  the  brush,  being  sure  not  to  fill 
up  fine  crevices  so  as  to  give  the  cast  a  worn-out  appearance. 
This  flatting  will  dry  a  pure  unglossy  white,  and  the  surface 
will  look  very  much  like  stone,  if  it  be  well  done. 

Enquirer. — If,  as  we  understand  you,  the  defendant  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  mulct  in  damages, 
he  is  certainly  liable  to  imprisonment  if  he  does  not  pay. 

F.  S.— Certainly  the  story  of  Amy  Robsart,  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  so  well  told,  is  "founded  on  facts."  Amy  was 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (then  Lord  Robert  Dudley) 
on  the  4th  June,  1550.  The  house  in  which  she  was  mur- 
dered— Cumnor  Hall,  near  Oxford — has  been  razed  to  the 
ground ;  but  the  foundations  are  still  pointed  out.  Amy  was 
thrown  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  to  support  the  story  that  she 
came  to  her  death  by  a  fall. 

Danny  Man  (Wisbeach)— Mr.  Lewis  has  given  some  hints 
on  eating  which  may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  you : — 
"Among  the  many  slight  causes  of  impaired  digestion  is  to 
be  reckoned  the  vory  general  disregard  to  eating  between 
meals.  The  powerful  digestion  of  a  growing  boy  makes 
light  of  all  such  irregularities ;  but  to  see  adults,  and  often 
those  by  no  means  in  robust  health,  eating  muffins,  buttered 
toast,  or  bread  and  butter,  a  couple  of  hours  after  a  heavy 
dinner,  is  a  distressing  spectacle  to  the  physiologist.  It 
takes  at  least  four  hours  to  digest  a  dinner;  during  that 
period  the  stomach  should  be  allowed  repose.  A  little  tea  or 
any  other  liquid  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  but  solid 
food  is  a  mere  incumbrance ;  there  is  no  gastric  juice  ready 
to  digest  it.  Regularity  in  the  hours  of  eating  is  far  from 
necessary ;  but  regularity  of  intervals  is  of  primary  import- 
ance. It  matters  little  at  what  hour  you  lunch  or  dine,  pro- 
vided you  allow  the  proper  intervals  to  elapse  between  break- 
last  and  luncheon,  and  between  luncheon  and  dinner.  What 
are  these  intervals  ?  This  is  a  question  each  must  settle  for 
himself.  Much  depends  on  the  amount  eaten  at  each  meal, 
much  also  on  the  rapidity  with  which  each  person  digests. 
Less  than  four  hours  should  never  be  allowed  after  a  heavy 
meal  of  meat.  Five  hours  is  about  the  average  for  men  in 
active  work.  But  those  who  dine  late — at  six  or  seven 
o'clock— never  need  food  again  until  breakfast  next  day." 

Divide. — If  you  find  coflee  heating  and  unpleasant  in  its 
effects,  by  all  means  discontinue  its  use ;  but  it  is  not  held 
by  the  faculty  to  be  generally  unwholesome.  A  valuable 
work  recently  published  has  these  remarks  upon  it : — "As  a 
medicine,  strong  coffee  ia  a  powerful  stimulant  and  cordial ; 
and  in  the  paroxysms  of  asthma,  it  is  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies. In  faintness,  or  exhaustion  from  labour  and  fatigue, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  cordial  and  delicious  restoratives.  But 
much  depends  on  the  preparation  by  roasting  (not  burning), 
and  the  duration  of  time  it  is  subject  to  boiling.  The  objec- 
tion to  its  strength  with  everyone  is  readily  removed  by  the 
use  of  milk,  which,  at  the  same  time,  adds  to  the  nutriment 
of  this  agreeable  beverage.  The  conjecture  sometimes  made, 
that  coflee  is  unwholesome,  seems  not  to  be  confirmed  by 
facts  or  experience.  It  neither  shortens  life,  nor  does  it  ine- 
briate, or  debilitate,  or  unreasonably  stimulate.  If  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  such  effects,  it  ought  to  be  relinquished 
as  much  as  ardent  spirits.  But  the  observation  of  the  most 
careful  and  intelligent  physicians  does  not  support  the  sup- 
position." 

Azov. — Use  glycerine  hair-wash. 

D.  D— In  No.  7. 

A.  Bertram  will  see  that  his  "  Pastime"  replies  are  cor- 
rect so  far  as  they  went.  We  thank  him  for  his  enigma. 
This  correspondent  is  good  enough  to  add : — "  I  like  your 
new  tale,  Dead  Men  tell  no  Tales,  very  much  indeed,  and  the 
Treasure  Seekers  and  In  Spite  of  the  World  are  now  also  very 
interesting ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  could  possibly  have  three 
better  tales  combined  in  one  book— three  chapters  of  each  of 
which  we  get  for  one  penny! " 

Olives.— No  man  can  avoid  his  own  company— so  he  had 
best  make  it  as  good  as  possible. 

Forgetful. — It  was  on  the  8th  Sept.,  18G0,  that  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples. 

Little  John.— The  Royal  Family  is  nine  in  number. 


Adolphus  Laino  (Brixton).— The  question,  how  far  educa- 
tion— how  far  birth,  goes  to  make  a  gentleman  ?  is  as  old  as 
the  hills.  "  Peregrine,"  one  of  the  Queen's  contributors,  put 
the  matter  very  well  recently.  He  asks,  "  How  many  gene- 
rations does  it  take  to  make  a  gentleman  ?  How  long  must 
it  be  before  refinement  is  '  burnt  into  the  blood  ? '  Take  a 
dozen  children  of  factory  hands,  or  of  agricultural  labourers ; 
take  them  at  random,  and  before  they  are  a  year  old ;  bring 
them  up  like  ladies  and  gentlemen — like  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  When  they  are  of  age, 
compare  them  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand — that  is,  with  a  dozen  such— if  possible  taken  at 
random.  Then  let  a  stranger  decide  which  is  which.  In 
short,  is  the  presence  of  a  true  modesty,  is  the  absence  of  an 
awkward  shyness — are  refinement  of  mind,  good  taste,  gene- 
rous notions,  with  a  number  of  other  matters,  to  be  attri- 
buted in  any  measure  however  trifling,  in  any  degree  how- 
ever remote,  to  the  fact  of  what  is  called  'gentle  blood?' 
Well,  I  don't  know;  neither  indeed  does  any  one;  but  I 
have  a  tolerably  strong  opinion  upon  the  point  nothwith- 
standing.  I  believe  the  blood  would  show." 

TELL  ME  WHY. 

I  have  something,  maiden, 

Much  I  long  to  say, 
But  I  dare  not  breathe  it 

In  the  garish  day. 
Come  with  me,  and  ramble 

In  the  woodland  near ; 
There  in  shaded  silence 

You  the  tale  shall  hear. 

Can  you  tell  me  truly, 

Will  you  tell  me  why, 
Swells  my  bosom  always, 

Passing  some  one  by  ? — 
Why  I  treasure  fondly 

Words  her  ripe  lips  spill? — 
Why  her  sunlight  glances 

Through  me  quivering  thrill? — 

Why  my  throbbing  pulses 
Leap  with  sudden  pride, 

Lingers  she  a  moment 
By  my  trembling  side? 

Has  this  marvel  meaning  ? 
Lovely  maiden,  guess — 

Raise  your  drooping  eyelids- 
Whisper  softly— yes. 

Reveal  the  guarded  secret, 
Wherefore  blushes  hide  ? 
,  Speak !  my  silent  darling- 
Be  my  loving  bride  ? 

Never  word  she  sounded ; 
But  her  azure  eye' 

Filled  with  wondrous  meaning, 
Teaching  me  the  why. 

A  Young  Poet.— Let  us  seriously  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  following  remark  made  by  the  late  Lady  Morgan  : 
—"I  am  sick  of  the  jargon  about  the  idleness  of  genius.  All 
the  greatest  geniuses  have  worked  hard  at  everytliing— ener- 
getic, persevering,  and  laborious.  Who  has  worked  so  much 
and  so  well  as  Bacon,  Kepler,  Milton,  Newton?  It  is  the 
energy  that  gives  what  we  call  '  genius' — that  leaves  its  im- 
pression on  all  it  touches.  Nothing  but  mediocrity  is  slothful 
and  idle." 

A.  C.  (Coleraine).— We  dare  not  express  an  opinion.  If 
you  have  doubts,  consult  another  practitioner  at  once. 

S. — The  year  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  death  was  Sept.  4th, 
1658. 

A  Southerner. — It  is  eighty  years  since  the  peace  with 
America  was  signed :  1783  was  the  date  of  it. 

Cujus.— Consult  the  Insurance  Record,  which  you  may  ob- 
tain for  2d.  It  will  give  you  every  information  upon  the 
safest  means  of  securing  your  widow  and  orphans  from  want 
in  the  event  of  death. 

X.  X.— The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  took  place  in 
1507. 

SUNNY  DAYS  WILL  COME  AGAIN. 
TnouGii  to-day  be  dark  and  dreary, 

And  black  clouds  around  us  rise, 
Let  us  halt  not,  nor  be  weary, 

Light  is  looming  in  the  skies. 
Aid  and  cheer  each  fellow  creature 

'Gainst  the  storms  that  round  us  lour, 
Soon  they'll  wear  a  brighter  feature, 
And  the  sunshine  come  with  pow'r. 
Never,  boys,  give  way  to  sorrow, 

But  be  up  and  act  like  men ; 
Look  with  hope  for  joy  to-morrow- 
Sunny  days  will  come  again. 

Let  us  throw  aside  all  sadness, 

Better  times  are  on  the  wing; 
Who  can  tell  what  joy  and  gladness 

Providence  to  us  may  brings  ? 
Nerve,  then,  every  manly  feeling. 

And  with  courage  meet  the  storm, 
Let  us  wounded  hearts  be  healing, 

And  our  duty  still  perform. 
Never,  boys,  &c. 

We  should  not  be  always  sighing, 

Nor  indulge  in  wild  dismay; 
But  bear  in  mind  "  old  Time"  is  flying, 

Therefore  wisdom  more  display. 
If  our  prospects  be  not  shining, 

And  our  hearts  be  bowed  with  care, 
Where's  the  good  in  our  repining  ? 

Still  look  up,  and  ne'er  despair ! 
Never,  boys,  &c. 

E.R. 

T.— The  great  fire  of  London  took  place  in  1600. 

Daniel  Webstbb. — In  France  the  circle  is  frequently  di- 
vided into  400  degrees,  a  degree  into  100  minutes,  and  a 
minute  into  100  seconds,  &c.  The  latter  is  called  the  cente- 
simal system,  and  the  former  the  sexagesimal;  consequently, 
1  centesimal  degree  contains  54  sexagesimal  minutes ;  1  cen- 
tesimal minute,  32-4  sexagesimal  seconds ;  1  centesimal  se- 
cond, -324  of  a  sexagesimal  second ;  and  also  1  sexagesimal 
degree  contains  1£  centesimal  degree ;  1  sexagesimal  minute, 
1 '85185  centesimal  minute ;  and  1  sexagesimal  second,  3  08641 
centesimal  seconds.  A  mean  sexagesimal  degree  of  the  ter- 
restrial meridian  measures  69  045  imperial  inches. 


Riquet  with  the  Tuft. — The  Great  Eastern  steamship  has 
a  length  on  the  upper  deck  of  692  feet,  and  a  breadth  across 
the  paddle-boxes  of  120  feet.  The  depth  from  deck  to  keel  is 
58  feet,  and  the  draught  of  water  when  laden  30  feet.  The 
weigt  of  iron  used  in  her  construction  was  about  10,000  tons ; 
her  tonnage  is  22,500,  and  she  has  accommodation  for  4,000 
regular  passengers,  while  if  used  as  a  troop-ship,  she  could 
convey  10,000  soldiers.  Her  paddle-engines,  comprising  four 
cylinders,  weighing  each  26  tons,  have  an  aggregate  nominal 
horse-power  of  1,000 ;  and  her  screw-engines,  comprising 
four  cylinders,  weighing  each  30  tons,  of  1,600.  The  dia- 
meter of  tho  paddle-wheels  is  68  feet;  the  diameter  of  the 
screw,  which  has  four  blades,  is  24  feet,  while  the  length  of 
the  sorew-shaft  is  160  feet,  and  its  weight  nearly  60  tons. 

Charley. — The  walls  of  Romo  were  thirteen  miles  round. 

Henry  Hunter.— Tho  most  valuable  part  of  a  man'6  edu- 
cation is  that  which  ho  receives  from  himself,  especially 
when  the  aotive  energy  of  his  character  makes  ample 
amends  for  the  want  of  a  more  finished  course  of  study. 

Enquires  (Cookstown). — Do  we  understand  you  to  ask 
the  method  of  stretching  canvas  on  a  frame,  on  which  to 
paint  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to  know  ho  w  to  mount  oil  paintings 
after  they  have  been  executed?  Give  your  question  a  defi- 
nite form,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

Goody  Twoshoes  (Birmingham). — The  Prince  of  Wales  is 
about  to  wed  the  Princess  Alexandra  Caroline  Maria  Charl 
Louise  Julie  (she  has  plenty  of  names,  hasn't  she?) 

J.  E.— Your  "  Serenade"  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  It  does 
not  flow. 

Timothy  Titcombe  says :— "  I  believe  in  the  law  of  com- 
pensation. Human  lot  is,  on  the  whole,  well  averaged.  A 
man  does  not  possess  great  gifts  of  person  or  of  mind  (and 
it  might  be  added  of  fortune)  without  drawbacks  somewhere. 
Either  great  duties  are  imposed  upon  him,  or  great  burdens 
are  put  upon  his  shoulders,  or  great  temptations  assail  and 
harass  him.  Something  in  his  life,  at  some  time  in  his  life, 
takes  it  upon  itself  to  reduce  his  advantages  to  the  average 
standard." 

T.  S.  F.,  in  regard  to  the  wheel  question,  says:— "The 
top  of  a  waggon-wheel,  or  any  wheel  that  has  other  than  a 
rotary  motion  on  its  axis,  moves  faster  than  the  bottom,  and 
the  relative  velocity  of  different  points  on  the  circumference 
depends  on  their  distance  from  that  point  on  which  the  wheel 
rests,  which  point  is  for  the  time  being  the  centre  of  motion, 
around  which  the  opposite  point  moves.  In  the  case  of  a 
polygon  this  is  plainly  seen ;  the  corner  on  which  it  is  sup- 
ported remaining  stationary  till  the  next  one  touches  the 
ground,  whioh  then  becomes  the  centre  of  motion  around 
which  the  others  move.  But  in  a  circle,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  polygon  having  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  this 
is  not  so  easily  understood,  because  the  point  of  contact,  or 
centre  of  motion,  is  continually  changing.  To  prove  that 
the  top  of  a  wheel  moves  faster  than  the  bottom,  mark  two 
opposite  points  (top  and  bottom),  then  roll  the  wheel  one 
quarter  round,  so  that  the  diameter  passing  through  those 
points  will  be  parallel  with  the  plain  on  which  it  rolls :  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  top  has  moved  down  as  far  as  the  bottom  has 
up ;  but  the  point  which  started  from  the  top  in  a  line  per- 
pendicular  with  tho  bottom,  is  now  the  whole  diameter  of 
the  wheel  in  advance.  Now  the  top  must  have  moved  faster 
than  the  bottom,  or  have  moved  backward  as  much  as  the 
top  has  forward  ;  in  which  case  the  wheel  would  never  movo 
from  its  place,  any  more  than  one  attached  to  stationary  ma- 
chinery. Again,  place  a  wheel  against  a  stationary  post,  it 
will  be  seen  on  rolling  it  away  that  the  top  passes  rapidly 
from  the  post,  while  the  bottom  remains  almost  stationaiy, 
the  velocity  increasing  as  it  rises.  Some  contend  that  tho 
axle  is  the  centre  of  motion ;  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
rotary  motion,  but  when  you  movo  the  wheel  forward,  you 
give  it  another  motion  which  has  for  its  centre  the  point  of 
contact,  on  which  it  moves,  the  same  as  it  would  if  the  rim 
was  taken  off,  and  the  wheel  rolled  on  the  spokes ;  each  boiug 
successively  the  centre  of  motion." 

William  (Great  Grimsby). — As  you  are  not  used  to  casting, 
it  would  be  imprudent  of  you  to  try  to  take  a  east  of  your 
friend's  face.  It  is  a  task  requiring  experience  as  well  as 
care.  One  should  not  attempt  it  till  quite  au  fait  at  other 
kinds  of  casting — taking  masks  from  the  dead,  &o.  If  you 
succeeded  in  taking  it,  it  would  be  useless  to  cast  from  till 
the  mouth,  &c,  were  corrected  by  an  artist. 

J.  S. — All  plays  must  be  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
before  they  can  be  produced. 

Antiqcaby. — In  heraldry,  Lucy  means  a  pike  (fish),  and 
Garb  a  wheatsheaf. 

John  Jones. — You  are  quite  right.  You  will  see  by  the 
papers  that  a  man  has  recently  been  convicted  under  19  Geo. 
II.,  cap.  21,  which  enacts  that  if  any  person  shall  profanely 
curse  or  swear,  he  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  the  sum  of  Is. 
or  Is.,  according  to  his  degree.  The  conviction  was  for 
swearing  one  profane  curse,  twenty  times  repeated,  for 
which  he  was  fined  40a. 

T.  R.  T.— Be  careful  with  your  money,  and  do  not  listen  to 
any  tempting  offers  of  investment  without  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. Serious  apprehensions  are  expressed  as  to  the  proba- 
ble result  of  the  vast  number  of  public  companies  which  have 
been  started  in  England  during  the  year.  Sixty  millions 
are  asked  by  the  directors  of  various  projects  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  should  only  half  the  number  obtain  the  money 
they  require,  the  consequences  are  pictured  as  disastrous. 
Every  man  with  a  little  capital  should  bear  this  hi  mind,  and 
be  wary. 

Isaac  (Chelsea).— No  doubt  tobacco  has  its  "uses,"  though 
they  are  not  easily  stated.  Its  abuses  are  patent,  Uy  tho 
way,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  uso  of  tobacco  did  once  save  a 
man's  life,  and  this  is  how  it  happened:  —  Commodore 
Wilkes,  the  American  hero  of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  cap- 
ture, says,  a  savage  of  the  Fcejee  Islands  told  him  that  a 
ship,  the  hull  of  which  was  still  lying  on  the  beach,  had 
come  ashore  in  a  storm,  and  that  the  crew  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  these  cannibals.  "  What  did  you  do  with 
them?"  asked  Commodoro  Wilkes.  "Killed  'em  all,"  an- 
swered Feejee.  "  What  did  you  do  with  them  after  you  had 
killed  them?"  put  in  Wilkes.  "Eat 'em — good!"  returned 
the  savage.  "Did  yon  eat  them  all?"  asked  the  half-sick 
commodore.  "  Yes,  we  eat  all  but  one,"  replied  Feejee. 
"  And  why  did  you  spare  that  one?  "  inquired  Wilkes.  "Be- 
cause ho  taste  "too  much  like  tobacco;  couldn't  eat  him  no- 
how," said  the  savage. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AFTER    THE  MURDER. 


The  terror 
<A  the  mar 
utterly  Dow 


which  the  Giant  beheld  tlie  apparition 
d  man,  rendered  him  for  the  instant 

id,  his  jaw  fell,  hi*  knees  knocked  togo- 
i«t  with  the  weight  of  his  body;  then  a  rniat — a  cloud 
uhed  with  blood — gathered  before  his  eyes,  and  ho 
'emed  to  reel  like  a  man  about  to  swoon.  Then  the 
n«ation  passed  away,  and  he  opened  bis  eyes. 

Assured  of  that  fart,  Steve  did  not  wait  to  inquire 
ito  the  cause  of  it.  With  the  precipitation  of  terror, 
b  flung  himself  over  the  ship's  side,  and  swinging  off 
f  the  rope  we.hare  described,  dropped — heedless  whc- 
>«r  i»to  the  black  water,  or  into  the  boat  which  he 
•<l  left  lyrntr  under  the  hall. 

Lackily,  the  boat  still  remained  there;  and,  although 
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his  weight  wollnigh  sank  it,  lie  was  rejoiced  to  find 
himself  in  a  position  to  escape  from  tho  haunted 
ship. 

Sailors  are  proverbially  superstitions ;  and  Stove  Lynn 
had  seen  enough  of  the  sea,  and  had  enough  of  the 
ignorance  which  too  often  enters  into  tho  composition 
of  the  brave  tar,  to  give  him  a  lively  faith  in  tho  super- 
natural. Then,  he  firmly  believed  in  tho  death  of  tho 
man  he  had  first  knocked  on  the  head  and  then  thrown 
into  the  sewer.  Ho  had,  ho  thought,  hoard  tho  death- 
rattle  in  his  throat,  and  had  seen  him  fall  through  the 
yawning  trap  in  the  floor  of  the  Locker,  down  into  the 
black  stream  which  ran  beneath  it.  Thus,  he  did  not 
for  an  instant  doubt  that  ho  had  seen  tho  wraith  of  tho 
murdered  man ;  and  no  consideration  would  havo  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  the  ship  that  night. 

Trad,  he  had  lost  tho  chance  ho  might  have  had  of 
possessing  himself  of  tho  property  of  tho  deceased  ;  and 
as  he  seated  himself  in  the  boat,  and  grasped  the  oars, 
rago  at  tho  idea  of  another  using  the  stolen  vouchers 
almost  conquered  terror. 

"  Still,  the  main  prize  is  mine,"  ho  argued  with  him- 
self. "  I  shall  get  the  price  of  his  life — curse  him  !  why 
conldn't  ho  lay  quiet  in  tho  newer? — and  I've  got  some- 
thing a'ready.    Resides,  tho  morning  mayn't  bo  too 


late." 


With  this  reflection,  he  struck  boldly  out,  having  no 


longer  an  object  in  concealment;  and  before  long  ho 
had  reached  the  stops  by  which  ho  had  descended  from 
tho  quay.  These  ho  scrambled  up  with  oaf-like  agility, 
leaving  the  boat  to  drift  off  where  it  pleased;  and 
having  set  his  feet  on  land  onco  more,  he  was  about  to 
scamper  off,  when  a  figure  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
gloom,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

It  was  a  woman  closely  veiled  who  approached  him. 

"  Steve,"  she  said. 

The  Giant  knew  that  voice,  and  his  teeth  chattered, 
his  limbs  trembled  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  You  there,  Flo  ?"  ho  said. 

"  yes,"  replied  Flora  IJargroavos,  for  it  was  she. 
"  Tell  mo  what  has  happened.  You  saw  Walter  Flood  P" 
"  I  did,"  ho  answered  faint  ly. 
"Well? 
"  Am  I  ? 

"Why,  you'ro  not  frightened  — frightened  at  what 
you've  done  ?" 

"Frightened!"  ho  cried,  trying  to  forget  his  terror, 
and  to  feel  himself  again — "  not  I !" 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  then  t"  sho  exclaimed  eagerly. 
"  You  saw  him— you  wero  near  him  !  Well,  what  then  ? 
What  was  your  opportunity  ?" 

Tho  Giant  strovo  with  all  his  will  to  stop  tho  chatter- 
ing of  his  tooth,  and  to  shapo  gome  answer  that  would 
satisfy  tho  girl ;  but  as  ho  tried  to  framo  a  talo,  his 


Why,  you  are  trembling  liko  a  leaf, 
It's  tho  cold  and   • 


,  man! 
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mind  would  revert  to  tlic  horror  ho  had  witnessed,  and 
a  cold  shudder  crept  through  all  his  limbs. 

"  I  saw  him,"  he  said  at  length.  "  We  met  on  deck. 
His  face  was  white,  his  eyes  glared;  and  when  lie' 
turned  'em  on  me,  I  thought          What  was  that— that 

voice  ?"  I .       Si*-,""r"  ,  •,  i  ir 

Starting  as  ho  spoke,  he  turned  sharply  round,  halt- 
crouching,  as  if  he  feared  to  see  the  apparition  near 
him.    Flora,  loo,  cast  a  terrified  glance  around. 
"  What  voice ?"  she  demanded  eagerly.  _ 
"  Nothing ;  'twas  the  wind  in  the  riggin'  o'  the  ships, 
he  replied. '  "  Well,  I— I  qRpkjj  to  him,  and  led  him  to 

the,  ship's  side,  and — and  •" 

"  You  struck  him  ?" 
"■  Yes."  AT 

"  And  did  ho  drop— did  he  fall  hack  into  the  river  ?" 
"  He  did." 

"  "Without  a  cry— quietly— unseen  ? 
"  Quito." 

"  But  the  splash  of  his  falling  body  ?' 

"  Flo,"  cried  the  Giant,  suddenly,  "  you  know  enough. 
I've  done  all  that  I  said  I'd  do ;  I've  done  it— the  man  s 
dead.    Come— let's  go  !" 

He  seized  her  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  Flora, bewildered 
at  the  manifest  terror  of  the  man,  yielded  to  his  wish. 
But  as  she  did  so,  she  sought  to  rally  him— to  call  hack 
his  reckless,  dare-devil  spirit ;  and  so,  with  a  forced, 
hollow  laugh,  sho  said — 

"  Why,  Steve,  what  ails  you,  man?" 

"  Nothing,"  he  answered  sharply. 

"  All  right,  then,"  she  answered.  "  What's  done  is 
done.    The  dead  don't  walk." 

"  Don't  they  ?"  he  cried,  involuntarily. 

"  Why,  no  ;  and  dead  men,  they  say,  tell  no  tales.' 

The  Giant  did  not  reply,  but  he  stopped,  and  clutched 
the  arm  resting  upon  his  until  the  woman  winced;  a 
stronf  spasm  convulsed  his  frame,  then  passed. 

'"They're  right,"  he  murmured,  "they're  right.  Come, 

Flo'-" 

no  would  have  led  her  from  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  going,  but  she  pointed  to  a  cab  which  waited 
near,  and  the  'driver  of  which  hastily  descended  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  demanded  Steve. 

"  To  report  what  has  happened,"  she  replied.  "  Jump 

1  And  they  ontered  the  cab  together ;  the  driver,  who 
had  already  received  his  instructions,  driving  off  at  once. 

The  ride  was  a  long  one,  and  Flora  Hargroavcs, 
throwing  herself  back  in  the  cab,  gave  herself  up  to 
reflections  not  altogether  of  a  pleasurable  nature.  Low 
as  she  was,  she  had  still  some  particle  of  feeling  left, 
and  the  sense  of  her  degraded  position  would,  in  quiet 
moments,  steal  overher  with  crushing  depression.  Yeai-s, 
lone--  years  ago,  she  had  known  a  mother's  tenderness,  a 
father's  love:  she  had  known  tho» purity  of  home,  and 
the  ioy  of  laying  her  innocent  head  upon  a  pillow  sanc- 
tified by  prayer  to  heaven.  And  what  was  she  now  ? 
Fallen— so  fallen  that  she  loathed  herself— and  the  com- 
panion of  those  whose  very  existence  seemed  a  foul  blot 
on  nature!  Even  her  lie  she  owed  to  a  man  who 
had  done  her  the  foulest  wrong  man  can  do  to  woman; 
everything  she  possessed  in  the  world  was  his ;  and,  in 
return,  she  was  Ids  slave,  8he  ministered  to  his  vices- 
she  was  now  the  instrument  of  his  guilt. 

But  what  on  this  night  depressed  her  most  was  the 
idea  which  Samson  had  suggested,  and  her  own  obser 
vatiou  had  confirmed— namely,  that  she  was  but  aidm} 
Barry  Lincoln  in  dragging  another  down  to  her  level, 
perhaps  to  supplant  her  in  his  attentions. 

"  I  was  a  fool,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "not  to  have 
guessed  his  scheme.  This  lover  gone,  and  the  coast  is 
clear  to  him,  unless  I  can  thwart  him.  Unless  ?  By- 
Heaven  I  will!  I'm  not  a  child,  a  fool— a  poor,  weak, 
spiritless  thing,  helpless  in  his  hands.  If  she  doesn't  love 
him— if  he's  got  her  under  his  thumb,  and  murdered  the 
man  she  loved,  poor  wretch,  I  pity  her,  and  I'll  aid  her 
but  if  she's  bad— false  and  bad— I'll  have  no  mercy  :  1  11 
kill  her  with  mv  own  hand."  , 

As  Flora  indulged  in  thoughts  such  as  these,  the  cab 
etopoed. 

It' had  reached  the  corner  of  the  Haymarket.  Jiy 
that  tune,  the  Giant,  forgetting  his  terrors,  had  dropped 
asleep.  A  touch  from  Flora's  hand,  however,  awakened 
him  as  they  alighted.  .'  „      ,  , 

"  Stav,"  cried  the  Giant,  detaining  her,  you  re  only 
my  word  for  what's  happened.  That's  enough  for  you, 
but  it  mayn't  be  enough  for  others.  They  may  want 
some  proof  before  they  part  with  the  swag." 

"True 

"F 
I  snatch1  - 

He  handed  her  as  he  spoke  a  fragment  ot  gold  chain, 
one  end  terminating  ina  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a 
small  seal.  The  light  of  the  lamp  under  which  they 
stood  enabled  Flora  to  read  the  seal  perfectly,  it  bore, 
the  initials, "  W.  F."  .     .  . 

"  Good  r  she  exclaimed,  thrusting  >t  into  her  bosom  ; 
"and  now  'good  night'— or  morning,  rather.  Quick, 
or  even  the  Locker  will  be  closed." 
"The  Locker!"  gasped  the  man,  with  horror  ;  bn„ 


i  proof  before  they  part  with  the  swag.  (j 

'rue :  the  body  may  not  be  picked  up,  and  then  

've  thought  o'  that,"  interrupted  Steve ;  "  and  see, 
itch'd  this  from  his  neck  as  he  fell.    Take  it." 


Flora  Hargreuves  aid  not  hear  him— she  was  already 
on  her  way  to  tho  mysterious  house  with  which  the 
reader  is  familiar. 

Late  as  it  was,  old  Samson  was  at  his  post. 
At  Flora's  signal  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  old  man 
welcomed  her  with  a  ready  tniile. 


"You  aro  waited  for,"  ho  .'aid;  "Ban-y  Lincoln  is 
impatient.    Go,  go  :  I  know  what  has  happened.  The 

Giant  has  done  his  work." 
"  You  know  this  ?"  cried  the  woman,  in  surprise. 
"  I  guess  it :  you  know  I  am  good  at  guessing.  This 
way !" 

With  a  cunning  chuckle  he  turtied  from  her,  and 
threw  open  the  door  leading  to  the  Bed  Boom.  Then 
he  betook  himself  with  unusual  alacrity  to  the  chair  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  listen  ;  and,  with  a 
placid  countenance  and  closed  eyes,  applied  his  ear  to 
the  pipes  communicating  with  the  apartment  named. 

The  meeting  between  Flora  and  Barry  Lincoln  was 
warm  and  cordial.  Evidently  the  banker  had  awaited 
her  arrival  with  feverish  impatience,  so  important  were 
tho  issues  of  that  night's  work,  and  ho  now  received  the 
news  of  what  had  taken  place  with  exclamations  of 
delight  and  triumph. 

As  the  Giant  had  expected,  ho  was  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  what  he  regarded  as  their  good  for- 
tune, inquiring  minutely  into  every  particular,  and  en- 
deavouring to  satisfy  his  mind  that  there  could  be  no 
hitch  or  liaw  in  the  matter.  To  a  certain  extent  Flora 
was  able  to  answer  these  points  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
she  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  terror  of  the  murderer 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  dark 
deed.  And  when,  in  addition  to  all,  the  woman  pro- 
duced the  fragment  of  gold  chain,  with  the  pendant 
seal,  the  young  man's  doubts  were  at  an  end. 

"  Thanks  for  this,"  ho  exclaimed  ;  "  it  will  satisfy 
Gerald  that  wo  have  no  longer  any  cause  for  fear. 
W.  F. — yes,  those  must  be  the  initials  of '  Walter  Flood.' 
And  the  chain  itself  bears  evidence  of  being  snatched 
from  the  neck  of  a  falling  man.  The  Giant  is  a  trump 
card,  Flora." 

"Fool!"  muttered  Samson,  a3  he  overheard  these 
words;  "the  chain  proves  nothing,  but  that  I'm  right 
and  you're  wrong.    That  fellow  Steve  is  more  than  a 
match  for  you,  Master  Barry  Lincoln,  clever  as  you  are, 
and  he's  played  you  a  trick  which  will  open  your  eyes 
one  of  these  days." 
Meanwhile  the  conversation  proceeded. 
"  Thanks  to  this  bold  stroke — it  was  Gerald's  idea,  by 
the  way,  not  mine — the  bank  is  safe  for  the  present. 
Flood  was  our  largest  depositor,  and  since  we  have 
honoured  his  drafts  we  have  little  to  fear.    The  rest  of 
the  fellows  are  down  there  t'other  side  the  world,  coin- 
ing money  for  all  we  know,  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  think  of  them  when  they're  coming  home.    But  this 
will  give  us  a  start.    If  all  goes  well,  six  months  will 
see  us  in  a  position  to  defy  tho  whole  world.    You  see, 
Flora,  I  take  you  fully  into  my  confidence." 
"  Fully  ?"  she  as-Iced,  with  a  meaning  emphasis. 
"  Why  the  devil  do  you  echo  my  words  ?  demanded 
the  man,  hastily. 

"Because  it's  false,  Barry — you  make  a  confidant  of 
me  as  far  as  suits  your  purpose  hi  this  affair  :  no 
further." 

She  spoke  with  growing  warmth:  and  old  Samson, 
with  his  ear  to  the  pipe,  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
chuckled. 

"What  do  yon  mean?"  asked  the  fellow,  sharply; 
"  haven't  I  owned  to  you  that  th*  Bank's  a  hollow 
thing,  and  that  but  for  this  it  must  have  come  to  tho 
ground  with  a  crash  ?" 

"As  to  the  Bank,"  replied  Flora,  "you've  told  me 
enough — more  than  enough.  But  it  wasn't  the  Bauk 
only  that  you've  tried  to  serve ;  there  was  another  and  a 
stronger  motive." 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  echo  her  words. 
"  Yes,"  she  repeated,  fiercely.  "  Another  and  a 
stronger  motive.  It  was  convenient  to  get  Walter 
Flood  out  of  the  way,  because  it  got  rid  of  his  claim 
upon  the  Bank ;  it  was  convenient,  too,  for  another 
purpose — because  it  left  the  way  clear  to  the  girl  he  was 
coming  home  to  marry.  Ah!  you  start ;  you  didn't 
expect  that  I  knew  there  was  a  woman  in  the  case. 
You  didn't  tell  me  that.  But  I  know  it — knew  it  from 
the  first ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  Barry — 'tisn't  a  safe  trick 
to  use  one  woman  to  help  your  way  to  another.  It's 
dangerous,  and  you  may  find  it  out." 

Evidently,  Barry  stood  for  a  moment  in  utter  amaze- 
ment.   Then  he  asked — 

"What  am  I  to  understand  from  tliis,  Flora;  is  it  a 
warning  or  a  threat?" 

"  Whichever  you  please,"  she  retorted. 
'  No,  no— we  must  have  no  beating  about  the  bush. 
Either  you're  with  us,  or  you're  not — either  I  can  trust 
you,  or  I  can't.    Come,  no  tricks ;  which  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"Oh!"  cried  the  woman,  fiercely;  "you  needn't 
gbire  and  foam.  Your  black  looks  won't  frighten  me. 
Whether  1  servo  you  or  thwart  you,  depends  upon  you 
and  upon  the  girl.    There — I  have  said  it." 

"And  you've  said  too  much,"  cried  Barry  Lincoln. 
"I  can't  afford  to  have  my  life  in  the  hands  of  a  jealous 
and  vindictive  woman." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,"  she 
answered,  sharply. 

"  No,"  he  shrieked  rather  than  said ;  "  'tis  not  too 
late  yet.  Look  hero  ;  you're  an  ungrateful  woman, 
Flora.  It's  only  a  month  or  so  since  I  saved  your  life  ; 
I  clothed  you,  led  you,  found  a  home  for  you,  and  made 
it  worth  your  while  to  serve  me.  And  what's  the  re- 
turn you  make  ?  You  play  the  spy,  and  you  worm  out 
my  secrets,  and  then  you  think  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  you  have  gained  to  dictate  terms  to  me ! 
But  you're  mistaken,  Flora  ;  this  murder  is  the  only 


hold  you  have  on  me,  and  what's  that  worth  ?  Who 
did  it,  I  or  your  accomplice  ?  Who  planned  it  ?  There's 
only  your  bare  word  to  connect  mo  with  it,  and  who 
would  listen  to  an  accomplice,  and  such  an  accomplice  ? 
No,  Flora  ;  your  cleverness  doeJn't  equal  your  ingrati- 
tude ;  and,  mark  me,  dare  to  put  into  execution  tho 
threats  you've  used  to-night — dare  for  one  moment  to 
stand  between  me  and  my  purpose — and  look  out.  I'd 
put  a  bullet  through  your  head  with  less  reluctance  than 
I'd  shoot  a  dog." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  breast  one  of  a  pair  of 
pocket  pistols,  and  pointed  the  muzzle  at  her. 
She  did  not  flinch. 

"  Fire !"  she  said ;  "  I  have  no  fear  of  you." 
For  a  moment  tho  man  stood  with  flashing  eyes,  , with 
a  face  pale  as  marble,  with  his  lips  tirmly  pressed  to- 
gether; tho  demon  of  rage  evidently  possessed  him, 
but  he  did  not  yield  to  its  influence ;  in  a  moment  his 
hand  dropped. 
"For  this  time,"  he  said,"  I  spare  you ;  but — beware !" 
A  scornful  sneer  curled  the  lip  of  the  woman  as  sho 
turned  from  him  and  made  toward  tho  door. 

Samson  heard  as  he  listened  the  words  that  had 
passed,  and  guessed  the  actions  by  which  they  were 
accompanied. 

"Bravo!'*  he  muttered  to  himself;  "a brave  woman 
is  always  a  match  for  $.«ullying  coward.    She  is  safe." 

He  was  right.  Slid  had  reached  the  door,  and  was 
about  to  depart,  when  Barry  Lincoln  advanced  toward 
her,  holding  out  his  light  hand,  whilo  in  a  subdued 
voice  he  said— 
"  Shake  hands,  Flora ;  lot  us  part  as  friends." 
"  Why  ?"  asked  the  passionate  woman,  fiercely — "  why 
as  friends,  when  we  arc  enemies  ?" 

"No,  not  so,"  he  urged:  "you  were  a  little  liard 
upon  me,  and  I  spoke  more  than  I  meant.    As  to  tho 
girl,  you're  mistaken,  Flora;  I  don't  caro  for  her,  and 
if  J  did,  she  would  never  be  mine." 
"  You  swear  this  r"  sho  demanded. 
"  I  do." 

She  knew  that  he  lied.  She  read  it  in  his  eyes,  in 
his  whole  manner.  She  felt  that  from  that  hour  they 
were  enemies,  determined  enemies;  yet  she  allowed 
her  hand  to  fall  upon  his.  A  truce  not  compromise 
her,  and  under  cover  of  it  she  might  avenge  herself 
better  than  in  open  strife. 

Thus,  with  a  smile  and  a  grasp  of  tho  hand,  they 
parted. 

"  She  is  dangerous ;  sho  must  be  got  rid  of,"  thought 
Barry,  as  she  quitted  the  room. 

"  I  hate  him  worse  than  I  ever  loved  him,"  cried 
Flora,  the  tears  springing  into  her  eyes  as  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and,  dropping  her  veil,  passed  out : 
her  heart  too  full,  or  her  temper  too  much  fur  her  to  do 
more  than  wish  old  Samson  good-night. 
As  that  personage  closed  the  door  after  her,  he  said — 
"  Sho  has  had  her  fight  out,  and  it  has  ended  as 
woman's  conflicts  always  do — in  nothing.     I  hear 
Barry  upon  the  stairs;  now  for  my  little  innings." 
And  a  sinister  smile  passed  over  his  face. 


CHAPTER.  XXIII. 

THE  SUrPEK. 

When  Barry  Lincoln  entered  tho  hall  in  which  the 
porter  sat,  his  brow  was  contracted,  and  he  pressed  ono 
end  of  his  cloak  across  his  chest,  whilo  he  strode  off 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  angry  and  determined. 

Samson  rose  as  ho  approached,  but  instead  of  stepping 
aside'to  let  him  pass,  stood  full  in  his  way. 

"  What  now  ?'  cried  the  banker,  sullenly. 

"  One  moment,"  replied  the  porter ;  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

"  About  Flora  ?"  demanded  Barry,  his  thoughts  still 
running  on  the  interview  just  over. 

"  Partly  yes  :  partly  no.    Will  you  take  a  seat  ?" 

He  pointed  as  ho  spoke  to  a  chair  which  he  had  drawn 
near  his  own ;  and  while  the  old  men  seated  himself  in 
his  usual  place,  Barry  reluctantly  took  it. 

"  YViU  are  most  mysterious  to-night,"  he  said. 

"  Am  1  ?"  replied  the  porter;  "if  so,  it's  because  thoso 
about  me  are  so.  Y'ou  have  yourself  been  for  this  week 
past  close  as  an  oyster,  and  Flora  has  flitted  in  and  out 
like  a  ghost.  As  for  Miv  St.  George,  we  have  almost 
lost  sight  of  him  Altogether." 

"  He  will  be  here  to-night,"  said  Barxy,  impatiently. 

"  I  know  it." 

"  You  know  it  ?    He  has  sent  word,  then  ?" 
"No." 

"  Indeed !  Perhaps  you  know  also  the  purpose  for 
which  he  comes  ?" 

"  There  are  two  purposes." 

Barry  started  up  from  his  chair. 

"  That  girl,  Flora !"  he  cried, "  she  has  betrayed  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  old  man,  quietly. 

The  young  man  sank  back  into  his  chair.  ' 

"  Samson,"  he  said,  "  your  manner  startles  me.  It 
shows  me  that  you  have  heard  some  whisper,  some 
rumour,  some-  false  report  respecting  Gerald  or  myself. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  only  just  that  you  should  put 
me  in  possession  of  it,  and  give  me  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  it." 

"Bight,"  replied  Samson;  "what  I  know,  yon  shall 
know :  it's  for  that  reason  that  I've  detained  you.  Nay, 
nay,  you  needn't  look  at  your  watch :  there  will  be 
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plenty  of  time  before  Mr.  Gerald  St.  George  arrives, 
and lus  business  with  you  will  not  take  long." 

"  Yon  know,  then,  that  one  purpose  lie  has  in  coming 
here  is  " 

"  To  bring  to  you  a  note  for  one  hundred  pounds," 
replied  Samson  "  not  a  draft  on  the  Anglo- Australian 
Bank." 

■Again  Barry  started  up,  and  glared  fiercely  at  the 
old  man. 

"  And  if  he,  as  my  partner,  does  bring  me  this  money, 
what  then  ?'  he  demanded. 

"Nothing,"  said  Samson,  "only  it's  an  extravagant 
price  to  pay  for  the  service  rendered  ;  and  were  I  in 
your  place,  I  should  repudiate  the  bargain." 

The  terror  of  the  man  who  listened  to  these  words 
fairly  took  away  his  breath. 

"  I'oa  seem  startled,"  continued  Samson,  "yet  the 
whole  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  You  expect  a  returning 
emigrant  to  make  a  demand  on  you,  which  will  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  fatal  run  on  the  bank — you  determine 
that  he  shall  never  make  the  demand — you  employ  a 
ticket-of-leave  man  to  board  the  ship,  and  hustle  the 
emigrant  into  the  river,  and,  as  1  was  saying,  yon  pro- 
mise an  exorbitant  sum  for  the  service." 

"  But — but,"  gasped  Barry,  "  how  did  you  know  of 
this  r 

"  That's  no  matter,"  returned  the  other,  coolly ;  "  the 
only  point  for  yon  is  that  I  do  know  of  it ;  and  that  one 
reason  why  I  think  yon  have  acted  imprudently  in  giving 
so  much  to  the  actual  assassin  is,  that  it  leaves  yon  so 
little  in  the  way  of  hnsh-money  that  you  may  not  be 
able  to  purchase  my  silence." 

Barry  Lincoln  was  a  cool  hand,  but  the  coolness  of 
this  fairly  astounded  him. 

"  And  do  yon  imagine  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  am  going  to  give  yon  ?' 

"  That  draft  tor  a  hundred  pounds  ?"  interposed  Sam 
■on. 

"  Aye,  that  or  a  draft  for  a  hundred  pence,  to  purchase 
your  silence  r" 
'*  I  do." 

"  Never !  I'd  rather  send  a  bullet  through  your 
head  !"  cried  the  banker. 

"  I  know  you  would,"  returned  Samson,  coolly;  "  it's 
but  that  wouldn't  help  you.    I'm  not 
ret  hang  upon  my  hie.    No,  no,  Mr. 
es3  that  dratt  is  paid  into  my  banker's 
ig  by  10.30,  a  littlo  packet,  carefully 
prepared,  and  bearing  my  seal,  will  be  presented  at 
Scotland-yard,  and — you  will  hear  of  something  to  your 
advantage." 

Hie  word?  were  accompanied  by  a  low,  chuckliifg 
iting ;  but  the  matter  was  grow- 
uker  kept  nip  temper, 
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'  And  what  seer 
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"  And  by  Heaven  I'll  do  it,  be  the  cost  what  it  may  !" 
cried  the  young  man. 

,  Mr.  Lincoln;  no,  you  won't.  You'll 
actical  view  of  the  matter,  and  hand 
pound*  instead  of  wasting  it  upon  a 
d  who'll  do  no  good  with  it,  to  liim- 
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the  name  of  all  that's  infamons !"  cried 
i,  fairly  aghast  at  what  he  heard,  "  did 
this  power,  and  the  knowledge  which  it 
u  are  never  absent  from  that  chair." 
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odd  rather  consult  him  on  a  matter  which  con- 
im  r<-ma!lv  with  mvs'df  " 

:  mini  r/ir'ner  i  am  bound  to  act  in  conjunction 

h.s  partner  in  guilt,  you  are  bound  by  nothing; 
ir«>   no  obligation*    in    crirnm.dity.     '  Honour 
n»  >nsr  thieves    is  a  phraso  invented  by  thieves  to 

rto  saving,  the  old  man  rose. 

Bury  Lincoln  reflected  for  a  moment,  but  tho  ewe 
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-yon  will  mw.r  (or  it  to  the  real  elairnnnt." 
'Condition  for  condition,"  replied  Hamson,  "On 


your  part,  you  will  mention  to  no  one — not  even  to  St. 
George — that  a  syllable  has  passed  between  ua  ?" 
"  Agreed." 

"  That  is  well,  then ;  and  now  " 

A  peculiar  sound  interrupted  the  conversation.  It 
was  the  signal  by  which  the  frequenters  of  the  house 
indicated  their  presence — a  mere  touch  with  the  finger- 
tips upon  the  panel;  but  which,  from  the  panel  being 
lined  with  a  gong-shaped  piece  of  metal,  reverberated 
through  the  hall. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  demanded  Barry. 

"  Only  Mr.  St.  George.  Not  a  word,  ruiud  ;  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  disturb  his  mind,  considering  the  second 
purpose  for  which  he  comos  here — that  of  meeting  a 
select  party  at  supper.  Had  you  not  better  retire 
before  I  admit  him  ™ 

Without  a  word  Barry  Lincoln  turned  his  back  upon 
Samson,  and  lifting  a  curtain  which  separated  the  hall 
from  tho  rest  of  the  buildiug,  disappeared  beneath  it. 

By  this  means  he  reached  the  body  of  Uie  building, 
which  was  very  extensive ;  and  opening  a  heavy  oaken 
door,  passed  from  the  gloom  of  night  into  sudden  light, 
perfume,  and  the  sound  of  laughter  and  music.  In  that 
house  Youth  realised  the  Elysium  of  Sin.  There 
Pleasure  wore  its  most  seductive  aspect,  which  yet  so 
nearly  resembled  Vice  that  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  them.  There,  reputation  was  blasted, 
health  was  ruined,  fortunes  were  squandered — in  a 
word,  that  house  represented  the  Temptations  of  Life 
concentrated,  as  chemists  concentrate  perfumes  into 
deadly  poisons. 

The  supper-room  to  which  Barry  betook  himself  was 
already  well  filled.  Intoxicatiugly  lovely  women,  in 
costumes  exquisitely  studied,  lounged  on  the  rose-tinted 
couches,  or  clustered  in  little  groups,  talking  to  men 
who  were  for  the  most  part  tall,  handsome  fellows; 
many  of  them  subaltern  officers  in  regiments  quartered 
in  London,  for  to  this  class  the  house  in  the  Haymarket 
had  peculiar  attractions. 

The  tone  of  tho  conversation  in  this  room  was  lively 
and  inspiring.  If  there  was  not  much  wit,  there  was 
abundance  of  laughter,  and  as  all  talked  or  laughed 
demonstratively,  tho  excitement  never  flagged. 

As  Barry  entered,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  for 
ho  was  a  well-known  frequenter,  and  two  or  three 
beautiful  women  at  once  rushed  forward  to  greet  him. 

Thus  attacked,  he  did  not  notice  that  a  stranger,  who 
sat  in  a  remote  corner,  talkiug  to  a  palo  girl  prema- 
turely old  and  wicked,  looked  up  sharply  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  lost 
altogether  the  remark  of  his  companion. 

This  man  was  named  Gideon  Sprado. 

"Ho  here!"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "then  St. 
George  will  come  also." 

He  was  right. 

Ten  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  before  a  fresh  troop 
of  visitors  thronged  in,  aud  among  thein  St.  George 
came  ;  a  beautiful  girl,  with  eyes  of  deepest  azure,  and 
hair  that  wa3  like  a  floating  veil  of  gold,  hanging  on  his 
arm. 

In  a  few  minutes  tho  whole  party  sat  down  to  supper. 

It  was  a  noisy,  if  not  a  joyous  meal.  Tho  viands 
were  discussed  with  infinite  relish,  and  tho  wine  drank 
was  certainly  out  of  proportion  to  tho  company,  con- 
sidering that  it  consisted  largely  of  wome  n.  It  is  no 
longer  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  seek  excitement  from 
the  bottle  ;  but  the  ladies  of  this  establishment  were 
not  controlled  by  very  strict  rule3  of  etiquette.  Thus, 
the  champagne,  the  hock,  the  sparkling  moselle,  even 
the  more  formidable  port  aud  sherry  had  no  terrors  for 
them,  and  the  effects  were  soon  perceivable  in  flashing 
eye.-i,  burning  cheeks,  and  voices  pitched  in  unnatural 
keys. 

In  the  midst  of  tho  feast  thero  was  a  quarrel. 

No  one  knew  how  it  originated.  In  such  casos  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  A  word  fulls  upon  a  heated  brain 
like  n  spark  on  gunpowder,  and  there  is  an  explosion  ! 

Some  question  of  courtesy — somo  aspersion  of  tho 
character  of  a  lady  had  led  to  the  outburst;  aud  in  a 
moment  all  was  confusion.  The  guests  had  started  to 
their  feet  j  the  ladies  stood  round  terror-stricken,  tho 
men  rushed  forward  to  interpose — and  in  the  midst  of 
all  there  was  the  crashing  of  a  broken  chair,  the  flashing 
of  a  dagger,  and  two  forms  were  scon  falling  to  tho 
ground. 

The  men  who  formed  tho  ccnlro  of  the  alarmed  group 
were — Gideon  Sprado  and  Gerald  St.  George. 

In  tho  struggle,  it  was  St.  George  Who  fell  upon  his 
lm';k :  it  was  he,  also,  who  had  drawn  tho  dagger  which 
caused  so  much  perturbation  among  those  who  witnessed 
tbo  scene. 

"  Take  care  !  Ho  will  stab  you  !  Ho  will  kill  you !" 
cried  twenty  voices  at  once— thoso  of  tho  women  pre- 
dominating. 

But  Gideon  Sprado  had  no  fear.  The  Anglo-Italian 
was  a  strong,  powerful  fellow,  and  when  once  aroused 
he  was  utterly  rcckloss.  And  now,  as  ho  bent  over  the 
fallen  man,  ho  continued  to  grasp  his  wrist  so  as  to 
render  the  knife  useless;  while  his  flaming  eyes  and 
demon-like  face  filled  the  other  with  positive  terror.. 

i  It  is  not  St.  George,  it  is  the  stranger  who  will  kill 
hirn!"  cried  tho  fair  woman  whom  the  banker  had  led 
into  the  room. 

And  thero  is  littlo  doubt  that,  enraged  at  tho  drawing 
of  tho  dagger,  he  would  have  done  so,  had  not  half-a- 
dozen  fellows  rushed  forward  and  dragged  him  from 
his  prey. 


"Murdering  thief!"  cried  the  Italian;  "I  will  post 
you  for  a  coward  and  an  assassin  in  every  club  in 
Europe." 

"Take  care!"  cried  St.  George,  trembling  with  rage; 
"  you  have  given  me  a  blow  which  will  disfigure  me ; 
aud  I  shall  resent  it.  I  shall  put  a  mark  upon  you 
which  you  will  never  forgot." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  company,  interfering,  "mako 
up  you're  differences :  riots  are  not  permitted  "here." 

"As  for  blows,"  said  Barry  Lincoln,  interposing. 
"There  is  no  euro  for  a  smart  like  vingt-un,  or  eearte, 

or  unlimited  loo.    Come,  St.  George — come,  Mr.  

"  Bates,"  said  Gideon  Sprado,  giving  the  first  false 
name  that  occurred  to  him.  In  doing  so,  however,  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  effect  which  the  simple  word 
produced  on  St.  George,  who  had  up  to  that  moment 
stood  scowling  at  his  adversary,  and  little  disposed  to 
bo  appeased.  As  tho  name  dropped  from  the  other' 3 
lips  lie  turned  palo  ;  the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind. 
Sarah  Bates  had  commenced  the  work  of  vengeance, 
and  this  was  tho  Italian  of  whom  he  had  heard,  and 
who  was  acting  as  her  spy ! 

Cowed  and  terrified  at  this  discovery — for  it  struck 
him  with  the  unerring  force  of  an  instinct — he  permitted 
himself  to  join  the  players  at  the  card-table. 

•  *  *  #  # 

On  tho  following  evening  Helena  and  Kate  Fenmoro 
were  returning  from  a  drive  in  Rotten-row. 

Their  fair  faces  inclined  one  toward  the  other  as  they 
reclined  in  tho  carriage,  for  they  had  unconsciously 
fallen  into  a  deeply  absorbing  conversation. 

Need  we  say  that  the  subject  of  it  was  the  individual 
who  had  filled  the  hearts  of  these  young  girls  with  an 
image  bright  as  that  of  somo  hero  of  romance  ? 

The  thought  of  St.  George  was  seldom  absent  from 
their  minds,  and  since  her  interview  with  her  father's 
strange  patient,  there  had  mingled  with  Kate's  remem- 
brance of  the  adventurer  more  of  fear  and  suspicion 
than  she  eared  to  admit.  At  first  she  had  resolved  to 
treat  the  vague  hints  and  iuuendoes  of  the  woman  with 
scorn.  She  endeavoured  to  convince  herself  that  thero 
were  two  persons  who,  as  her  father  had  said,  bore  a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  each  other;  but  in  spito  of 
herself  she  could  not  shake  off  the  thought  that  thero 
was  some  mystery  attaching  to  this  man,  whose  conduct 
had  been  strange  and  inexplicable,  both  at  the  Opera — 
on  the  night  when  he  was  admitted  to  Mrs.  Borlase'a 
box — and  also  at  their  more  recent  interview. 

Impressed  by  this,  she  had  sought  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  her  sister,  so  far  as  she  could  without  alarming 
her,  for  tho  blow  which  might  come,  and  which  she 
felt  might  descend  with  crushing  effect. 

Hence  the  conversation  in  tho  carriage,  which  had 
grown  so  serious  and  absorbing. 

"  Your  happiness,"  Kate  had  whispered,  "is  dearer  to 
me  than  my  own." 

"I  know  it,"  was  Helena's  gentle  reply;  "for  you 
have  sacrificed  your  own  to  attain  it." 

"Forgive  nie,  then,  dear,"  said  the  other,  "if  I 
sometimes  think  that  we  have  alike  invested  St.  George 
with  attractions  born  of  our  own  romantic  hearts— if  I 
doubt  whether  ho  is  quito  tho  angelic  being  we  have 
pictured  him." 

Helena  put  up  her  hand  deprecatingly,  as  if  any 
word  breathed  against  her  idol  was  sacrilege. 

■  Oh !  no,  no,  Kate,"  she  cried,  in  an  agony,  "  don't 
say  it ;  don't  breathe  a  word  against  him,  unless— all ! 
you  have  heard  something  ?" 

It  was  hard  for  Kato  Feumore  to  conceal  what  had 
passed  between  her  and  the  ballet-dancer;  but  she  re- 
membered her  promise,  and  answered  as  calmly  as  sho 
could. 

"  No,"  sho  said ;  "  I  hope,  I  believe,  that  St.  Georgo 
is  all  wo  have  pictured  him;  but  when  I  sco  how  en- 
tirely your  happiness  is  bound  up  in  him,  and  how  day 
by  day  ho  is  becoming  necessary  to  your  very  existence, 
I  tremble  for  tho  consequences  if  any  chanco  should 
separate  i'ou  from  a  man  of  whom,  after  all,  wo  know  so 
'itt.le." 

The  effect  of  theso  words  wa3  what  Kato  bad  partly 
hoped,  partly  feared. 

They  startled  Helena  liko  tho  first  mutterings  of  a 
thunderstorm  ;  but  they  also  terrified  her  beyond  ex- 
pression. When  the  carriage  arrived,  as  it  did  at  that 
moment,  at  the  mansion  in  Rococo-square,  sho  was  pale 
ns  death,  and  unable  to  descend  from  the  vehiclo  with- 
out assistance. 

This  circumstaneo  occasioned  somo  slight  delay  at 
the  door,  and  while  tnfe  ladies  waited  thero,  Kato  felt 
that  a  paper  was  suddenly  thrust  into  her  hand. 

Although  sho  looked  round  suddenly,  sho  could  not 
tell  who  had  given  it  to  her;  several  persons  wero 
potting  at,  the  moment,  but  all  with  a  look  of  indiffererico 
and  unconcern. 

Taking  an  early  opportunity  of  glancing  at  the  paper 
—it  was  a  moro  scrap  torn  from  a  letter— sho  read  thoso 
words — 

"  Tho  man  I  epoko  of  was  last  night  knocked  down 
in  a  drunken  brawl;  tho  effect  of  the  blow  was  to 
Slacken  his  right  eye;  this  will  disfigure  him  for  somo 
days." 

'J'ho  communication  was  vaguo  and  unsatisfactory; 
but  Kate  knew  to  what  it  referred,  and  her  heart  sank 
within  her  when,  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  sho 
perceived  that  Helena  was  eagerly  perusing  a  note 
wnicl  nie  Mid  found  upon  the  table,  and  the  wrifin" 
upon  which  Kate  recognised  at  a  glance. 
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"  A  letter  from  St.  George  ?"  slie  asked,  with  assumed 
carelessness,  but  trembling  with  apprehension  as  she 
awaited  the  answer. 

"  Yes ;  ho  is  indisposed ;  he  will  be  unable  to  join 
our  party  for  the  concert  this  evening." 

Kate  did  not  reply,  and  her  sisfSr  looking  up  saw 
that  she  was  livid  as  a  corpse. 

The  letter  confirmed  the  information  so  mysteriously 
couveyed,  and  Kate  felt  that  her  apprehensions  were 
not  unfounded— that,  in  a  word,  it  was  of  her  sister's 
lover  that  the  Unknown  had  spoken. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FATAL  NEWS. 

Some  hours  passed  after  the  scene  in  Janet's  apart- 
ments at  the  Locker,  on  the  night  of  the  interrupted 
flight  of  Flood  and  his  wife,  and  the  latter  still  lay  in- 
sensible. 

Her  overwrought  brain  had  given  way  under  the 
horrors  of  the  last  few  days ;  and  when  she  appeared  to 
recover,  it  was  obvious  from  her  wild  talk  that  her  brain 
was  affected.  She  raved — raved  of  her  boy,  of  the  mur- 
der, of  the  picture  which  had  startled  her  with  the 
reality  of  an  apparition — and,  moreover,  of  Janet,  whom 
in  that  moment  sho  seemed  to  regard  with  equal  love 
and  fear. 

"Don't  tell  her — don't  let  her  hear!"  she  muttered, 
in  broken  sentences.  "  Say  it  wasn't  Walter.  Oh,  no, 
no — not  he !  Walter's  coming  home ;  his  ship  is  on  the 
sea.  It  will  be  weeks,  weeks  before  he  comes  ;  and  by 
that  time   Hush !  hush !  don't  you  see  she's  listen- 

ing ?  She'll  hear  evei'y  word,  and  ask  for  Walter.  Non- 
sense !  he's  left  the  house— left  before  'twas  light.  He's 
gone— gone !" 

In  wild,  disconnected  ravings  like  these  Madge  Flood 
passed  the  night ;  and  through  all  those  gloomy  hours 
Janet  sat  by  her  side,  horror-stricken  at  the  spectacle 
of  her  remorse,  and  striving  to  soothe  and  calm  her,  but 
in  vain. 

By  daylight  sho  was  in  a  raging  fever. 

Meanwhile,  Abel  Flood  sat  like  a  man  stricken  to 
stone.  He  had  caught  the  sense  of  the  wild,  despairing 
words  to  which  his  wife  had  given  utterance — he  had 
seen,  also,  the  horror-stricken  glance  at  the  portrait 
witli  which  they  had  been  accompanied ;  and  then  the 
horrible  truth  had  come  upon  him  with  stunning,  crush- 
ing effect. 

In  the  presence  of  Janet  he  dared  not  utter  a  syllable 
— he  dared  not  give  vent  to  the  torture  that  had  come 
upon  him,  the  agony  which  would  have  found  relief  in 
shrieks,  in  sobs,  in  torn  grey  hair,  in  passionate  prayer 
to  Heaven ;  and  this  stifled  passion  well-nigh  drove  him 
mad. 

"  Walter  dead  !  Walter  killed  !  under  my  roof  — 
under  his  father's  roof!" 

To  these  words  he  set  the  horrible  truth ;  and  hour 
after  hour,  hour  after  hour,  they  repeated  themselves  in 
his  ears,  and  tortured  him  with  a  monotony  from  which 
there  was  no  escape. 

How  small,  how  infinitely  small,  now  seemed  the 
trouble  from  which  he  had  sought  to  escape  through 
this  awful  crime  !  Money  squandered  —  even  money 
thrown  to  the  winds — what  mattered  that  ?  Walter 
might  have  raged,  aud  stormed,  and  perhaps  left  them 
for  ever ;  but  he  would  have  lived.  And  for  that  young, 
fresh,  hopeful  life,  of  which  he  had  been  so  foully  robbed, 
it  seemed  to  the  old  man  that  the  whole  world  would 
not  atone. 

Sometimes  he  thought  he  would  tell  Janet ;  but  he  had 
not  the  courage.  He  was  a  coward  now.  He  had  been 
considered  a  strong,  brave  man ;  but  he  could  not,  to 
save  his  life,  utter  those  words.  She  must  know  the 
worst  some  day,  he  thought,  but  it  must  come  from 
other  lips.  It  seemed  like  another  crime  to  torture  that 
fair,  loving  girl — to  see  her,  it  might  be,  fall  dead  at  his 
Words. 

So  he  refrained — he  nursed  the  horror  in  his  own 
breast,  and  sat  thinking,  and  thinking,  listening  ever  to 
the  words  which  haunted  his  ears,  until  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  the  Locker  was  open,  and  the  business  of 
the  day  had  fairly  commenced. 

Then  Janet  came  to  him  from  the  bedside  of  his  wife, 
aud  taking  his  hand,  with  a  shudder,  implored  him  to 
rise,  and  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  which  oppressed  him. 

"  Don't  grieve,"  she  exclaimed — "  pray  don't  grieve 
for  Madge.    In  a  few  hours  she  may  be  better." 

"Better!"  he  repeated,  as  if  he  heard  the  words 
without  understanding  thorn. 

"  Yes,"  Janet  went  on.  "  Leave  her  to  me ;  and  try 
— pray  try  to  be  more  yourself.  This  strangeness  will 
arouse  suspicion,  and  " 

He  looked  np  at  that  word. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  half  to  himself ;  "  I  shall  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  then   Don't,  Janet — don't  look  at  me 

as  if  I  was  a  murderer!" 

The  girl  dropped  at  his  feet,  and,  with  clasped  hands, 
looked  up  into  his  face. 

"Forgive  me,  uncle!"  she  cried,  " forgive  me — pity 
me!    I  know  all!" 

"  All !"  he  cried,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  Yes ;  from  the  first  I  have  known  your  dreadful 
secret,  and  have  kept  it." 

"  You  were  listening,  then  ?  You  did  see  the  man — 
no,  no  :  you  couldn't  have  seen  him.  Did  you — did 
yon  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  terrified  at  his  violence. 


"  But  you  can  tell  them,  you  will  tell  them,  that  I 
didn't  do  it.  You  will  swear  that  for  me,  won't  you  ? 
Slagg  says  they  won't  take  your  word,  but  he's  wrong, 
Janet,  he's  wrong  ;  they'll  believe  you,  if  you'll  only 
swear  it." 

Sad  as  had  been  the  stupor  of  the  man,  this  sudden 
outburst  of  terror  was  more  distressing. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  yes,"  said  Janet ;  "  what  I  know  I  will 
swear." 

"  Aye,  that  Steve  did  it — Steve  Lynn,  the  Giant,  you 
know.  You  must  have  heard  his  voice  ?  And  his  steps 
are  heavy — you  heard  in  the  silent  house.  I'm  sure  you 
heard  them,  Janet,  and  will  swear  to  them — swear  most 
distinctly,  won't  you  ?    Won't  you  ?" 

"  I  can  swear  that  he  was  in  the  house  that  dreadful 
night,"  answered  Janet,  truly. 

And  he  did  it — he  did  it.  Not  knowing  who  it  was, 
he  did  it,  Janet ;  you  can  swear  that,  too  ?  You  will, 
you  must." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  sho  answered  in  scarcely  audible  tones, 
for  the  scene  was  becoming  inexpressibly  painful. 

For  a  whole  week  her  position  had  been  agonising. 
She  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  dreadful 
crime  had  been  committed  under  that  roof — a  crime 
which  sooner  or  later  must  come  to  light.  Nor  was 
she  ignorant  of  her  duty  in  respect  to  it.  With  the 
knowledge  she  possessed,  society — perhaps  the  higher 
laws  of  morality — required  of  her  that  she  should  at 
once  have  denounced  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime, 
and  aided  in  their  being  delivered  up  to  justice.  But 
she  was  a  woman — a  true,  warm-hearted,  loving  woman 
— and  strong  as  was  her  sense  of  duty,  humanity  and 
affection  were  yet  more  potent.  And  what  she  had 
been  deterred  from  doing  at  first,  every  day  had  ren- 
dered more  difficult,  until  now  it  was  impossible.  She 
could  not  denounce  that  poor  old  man,  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  terror  and  remorse !  She  could  not,  with 
a  word,  consign  the  kindly,  tender-hearted  woman,  who, 
in  her  rough  way,  filled  a  mother's  place  for  her,  to  a 
felon's  cell !    And  when  she  thought  of  Walter  

But  of  him  she  no  longer  dared  to  think.  "  That 
way,"  she  felt,  "  madness  lay ;"  the  very  idea  of  his 
coming  was  torture — such  torture  that  she  could  not 
face  it. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  fcoliugs  that  Janet 
gave  the  hasty  promise  to  Abel  Flood  ;  and  thus  hastily, 
inconsiderately,  but  still  innocently,  pledged  herself  to 
stand  by  him  in  his  guilt  and  its  consequences. 

Her  only  consolation  in  this  was  that  her  words  evi- 
dently soothed  and  comforted  the  unfortunate  man ; 
and  after  her  promise,  he  braced  himself  up  to  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  house,  aud  so  left  her. 

But  as  he  quitted  the  room,  he  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  while  tears  choked  his  utterance,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Poor  child !  poor  child !  And  she  thinks  that  she 
knows  all  ?  If  I  dared  tell  her  Walter  was  dead,  'twould 
kill  her,  as  it's  well-nigh  killed  me." 

Left  to  herself,  Janet  resolved  that  at  all  risks  medical 
aid  must  be  procured  for  Madge  Flood.  At  first  she 
had  been  deterred,  not  only  by  the  fear  of  alarming 
Abel,  but  because  of  the  disclosures  which  the  woman 
might  make  in  her  wild,  rambling  talk,  as  she  lay  upon 
the  pillow,  tossing  from  side  to  side.  But  with  hours 
the  fever  increased,  and  the  necessity  for  medical  assist- 
ance became  imminent. 

Convinced  of  this,  Janet  stole  quietly  out  of  the  house, 
resolved  to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  neighbouring 
surgeon.  It  was  not,  however,  she  soon  found,  easy  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  medical  man  in  that  part ;  aud 
having  traversed  several  streets  in  vain,  she  was  about 
to  give  up  in  despair,  when,  on  turning  a  corner,  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  woman  whom  she  had 
never  seen  before,  but  who  stopped  and  laid  a  hand 
upon  her  arm. 

"  Janet  Flood,"  she  said,  "  come  with  me." 

"  With  you  ?    You  are  unknown  to  mo." 

"  No  matter ;  you  must  come.  I  have  waited  for  you 
for  days,  and  I  dare  not  lose  this  chance." 

"  Dare  not  ?"  echoed  Janet. 

"  No,  for  he  would  never  forgive  me."        ■ " 

For  an  instant  Janet  half  hoped  that  the  allusion  was 
to  Walter;  but  a  little  reflection  showed  her  that 
it  was  more  probably  her  persecutor,  Barry  Lincoln,  to 
whom  allusion  was  made. 

"  You  come  from — from  some  person  who  has  charged 
you  with  a  message  for  me  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Give  it  me,  then ;  pray  give  it  me,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Stay  a  moment :  in  the  open  street  we  may  be  over- 
heard or  interrurjted.  It  is  but  a  step  to  my  lodgings : 
come  with  me." 

Janet  hesitated. 

The  manner  of  the  woman  was  singular,  ner  fierce 
eyes  and  compressed  lips  spoke  of  an  earnestness  which 
was  startling. 

"  You  refuse  ?"  she  cried,  with  real  or  assumed  indig- 
nation ;  "  you  won't  trust  me,  yet  you  have  not  hesitated 
to  trust  your  honour  to  a  stranger." 

"'Tis  false!"  cried  Janet,  firmly;  "and  since  you 
have  said  it,  I  refuse  to  listen  further  to  you.  Let  me 
pass." 

"  What !"  cried  the  other,  in  whom  the  reader  has, 
no  doubt,  already  recognised  Flora  Hargreaves,  "  will 
you  deny  that  you've  let  a  strange  man  in  at  your  win- 
dow, or  that  you've  had  an  appointment  with  him  at  a 
low  house  hard  by  ?" 


Janet  dropped  her  veil,  and  held  down  her  head. 
"  I  will  come  with  you,"  was  her  only  reply  ;  bttf 
Flora  knew,  by  the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  that  she  was 

sobbing. 

So  they  walked  on  side  by  side— the  pure,  persecuted, 
innocent  woman,  and  the  fierce,  vindictive,  fallen  sister 
—walked  on  until  they  reached  a  house  of  mean  aspect, 
into  which  Flora  admitted  her  guest  with  a  latch-key. 

It  was  evidently  the  first  floor  of  this  house  which  the 
woman  occupied  ;  and  when  she  had  led  the  way  into 
the  little  parlour,  she  closed  the  door,  and  motioned 
Janet  to  a  seat. 

Then  she  said — 

"  I  have  deceived  you,  Janet  Flood." 
The  poor  girl  looked  up,  startled  at  these  ominous 
words. 

"  I  have  no  message  for  you,"  the  other  proceeded. 

"  Why,  oh !  why,  then,  have  you  brought  me  here  P" 
demanded  Janet. 

"  Because  you  have  stolen  away  my  lover — and  I  never 
forgive  an  injury,  or  forget  one." 

1  he  eyes  of  the  woman  were  upon  Janet  as  she  spoke ; 
and  as  they  flashed  beneath  the  long,  dark  lashes,  they 
seemed  to  read  her  very  soul. 

For  an  instant  terror  and  surprise  deprived  Janet  of 
the  power  to  reply ;  then  she  exclaimed — 

"  I  do  not  know  you  :  I  have  never  seen  you,  or  heard 
your  name ;  but  if  I  have  done  you  a  wrong,  I  am  very, 
very  sorry." 

"  That  is,  you  are  afraid  of  what  I  can  do  to  revenue 
myself?" 

"  No,"  said  Janet, "  I  have  no  longer  any  hope  or  fear." 

The  mournful  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered 
went  to  the  listener's  heart. 

'  Nonsense !  you  love  the  man  I  once  loved,  and  you 
hope  to  win  him,"  she  replied,  with  assumed  firmness. 

"  You  speak  of  " 

"Of  Barry  Lincoln !"  interposed  Flora;  but,  to  Iter 
surprise,  the  utterance  of  the  name  produced  no  effect 
on  Janet.    She  only  answered — 

"  I  do  not  know  him.  A  stranger  has  twice  presumed 
upon  my  lonely,  helpless  state  :  he  has  addressed  me  in 
words  which,  coming  from  him  to  me,  were  insults,  and 

She  paused. 

"  You  have  listened  to  him  ?"  cried  Flora. 
"  I  have." 

"  You  have  granted  him  an  interview  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Yet  you  seek  to  blind  me  to  the  truth — to  convince 
me  that  you  do  not  love  him  ?" 
*"  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  do  not  love  him !" 

"  And  you  will  promise  me  never  to  meet  him  again  ?" 
Flora  asked,  eagerly. 

"  No,  I  cannot  promise  that." 

The  eyes  of  Flora  Hargreaves  flashed  fire. 

"  You  are  playing  with  me,"  she  said.  "  You  think 
me  a  fool — an  idiot !  Yet  it  was  for  your  own  sake — to 
do  you  a  service — that  I  brought  you  here.  If  you  had 
trusted  me  " 

"  If  the  secret  which  prompts  me  to  act  as  I  am 
acting  could  be  trusted  to  another,"  replied  Janet,  "  I 
should,  indeed,  be  happy.  But  it  cannot.  This,  how- 
ever, I  may  say :  the  jealous  fears  which  I  have  so  un- 
happily awakened  in  your  breast  are  without  foundation. 
Your  lover  is  indifferent  to  me,  aud  he  will  ever  re- 
main so." 

Flora  Hargreaves  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  those 
words,  so  openly,  so  frankly  were  they  spoken. 

"It  is  as  I  suspected,  then,"  she  said;  "Barry 
Lincoln  has  gained  some  secret  influence  over  you — you 
are  his  victim." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Janet,  "  that  is  the  word — I  am  his 
victim !" 

With  the  sudden  impulse  of  her  nature  Flora  started 
up,  and  approaching  Janet,  held  out  her  hands. 

"  Janet,"  she  said,  "  you  are  a  good  girl — I  am  a  bad, 
wicked  woman ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  serve  you  in 
this,  I  will  be  true  to  you,  I  won't  lie  to  you  or  deceive 
you — aud  I  will  save  you  from  this  man's  power." 

The  tears  started  to  the  young  girl's  eyes  as  she 
grasped  the  outstretched  hands. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you !"  she  cried ;  "  but  it  is  too 
late." 

"  Too  late  ?   Ah  !  yes,  I  understand." 
"  What  ?" 

"  It  is  too  late,  because  it  is  your  lover  who  has  been 
murdered !" 

Like  a  thunderbolt  the  unsuspected  truth  burst  npon 
Janet,  and  she  fell  forward  into  the  arms  of  Flora 
Hargreaves. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Macklin's  Advice  to  hi3  Sox. — "  I  have  often  told 
you  that  every  man  must  be  the  maker  or  marrer  of  his 
own  fortune.  I  repeat  the  doctrine :  he  who  depends 
upon  his  incessant  industry  and  integrity,  depends  upon 
patrons  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  kind ;  these  are 
the  creators  of  fortune  and  fame,  the  founders  of  fami- 
lies, and  can  never  disappoint  or  desert  you.  They  con- 
trol all  human  dealings,  and  turn  even  vicissitudes  of 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  the  contrary  nature.  You 
have  a  genius,  you  have  learning,  you  have  industry,  at 
times,  but  you  want  perseverance — without  it  you  can 
do  nothing.  I  bid  you  bear  this  motto  in  your  mind 
constantly— Perseverance," 
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IB  SPITE  OF  THE  VORLD; 

OR, 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  SECRE'i. 

BY  VASE  I.  ST.  JOHN, 

JhAf  iff  "  Under  tie  Shidoie  ;"   "  Wttchinn  f.r 
tin  Damn,"  Ifc,  ire,  ifc. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HOW  SILVAN  LASCELLES  GOT  VP  HIS  COMPAJTT. 

Beeobe  proceeding  to  narrate  the  ultimate  fates  of  our 
heroes  and  herpines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retrace  our 
<£eps,  and  explain  the  strange  events  which  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Traverscourt 
— a  separation  upon  which  hung  the  whole  terrible 
chain  of  miseries  which  we  have  already  depicted  to  our 
leaders. 

Tokenby  Parsonage  stood  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  just 
arbove  the  hamlet  of  Tokenby,  of  which  Simon  Rivers 
was  the  pastor. 

Tokenby  was  a  rising  place ;  and  about  the  time  our 
story  refers  to  it,  was  just  beginning  to  become  a  favour- 
ite watering-place.  It  was  perched  pleasantly  by  the 
tea-side — boilt  np  in  terraces  and  tiers,  so  as  to  catch 
the  tea  breezes.  Importations  were  being  rapidly  made 
of  donkeys,  flies,  pleasure-boats,  and  Londoners.  Every- 
one thought  Tokenby  would  be  a  quiet  place,  and  so 
treryone  caine.  The  consequence  was,  that  before  the 
Assembly-room  was  properly  lit  and  papered,  or  the 
spire  of  the  new  church  completed,  Tokenby  was 
crammed  with  visitors,  notwithstanding  that  in  those 
day*  they  had  to  come  by  coach,  or  by  the  still  more 
tedious  method  of  a  voyage  in  a  sailing-vessel. 

The  Rev.  Simon  Rivers  was  a  parson  of  the  old  school, 
a  regular,  methodical,  steady-going,  pleasant-minded 
man,  eager  to  do  good,  somewhat  dogmatical  withal, 
but  a  downright  honest  man,  in  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tended meaning  of  the  phrase. 

Mrs.  Rivers  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  the 
household  was,  therefore,  controlled  by  his  only  daugh- 
ter, who  was  then  in  her  seventeenth  year. 

Naomi  was  a  beantifnl  girl.  Somewhere  above  the 
middle  height  of  women,  she  was  graceful  withal,  with 
a  delicately  rounded  figure,  a  budding  bust,  and  a  face 
whose  greatest  loveliness  consisted  in  the  deep  lustrous 
•ryes,  which  beamed  forth  from  beneath  a  brow  lofty 
4-«d  white  as  marble. 

The  admiration  of  all  the  country-side  was  Naomi 
Rivers,  and  not  a  few  had  been  the  offers  of  marriage 
which  it  bad  been  her  privilege  to  refuse.  None,  how- 
ever, admired  her  more,  or  more  eagerly  sought  her 
hand,  than  the  Reverend  Sylvan  Lascelle3,  the  young 
"urate  whom  Mr.  Rivers  found  it  necessary  to  engage, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  number  of  his  pa- 
ris'nkmfrs. 

For  this  person  Naomi  folt  little  beyond  mere  indif- 
ference ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  so  complete 
i  piece  of  affectation,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because 
Uer  heart  was  given  irrevocably  in  another  quarter. 

Claude  Durand,  the  father  of  the  Sebastian  Dnrand 
who  bad  been  constituted  guardian  of  Lady  Miriam, 
was  at  that  time  at  Tokenby  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
»nd  had  been  introduced  to  the  clergyman's  family  by 
a  friend  in  the  town.  The  parson  at  once  took  a  fancy 
to  him,  and  eagerly  pressed  him  to  make  his  house  his 
home.  This  resulted  in  a  lengthened  visit,  until  at 
length  Claude  was  entirely  domiciled  there. 

He  was  at  that  time  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a 
widower,  with  a  little  boy  nearly  five  years  of  age.  The 
\<rm  of  hia  wife,  which  occurred  in  giving  birth  to  little 
Sebastian,  waa  a  great  blow  to  him  ;  and  be  had  ever 
since  been  in  failing  health,  leaving  his  merchant's 
bnrineea  in  Ixwidon  to  be  carried  on  by  his  brother, 
and  earing  little  what  became  of  himself,  when  his 
son  should  bvcome  able  to  fight  his  own  way  in  the 
world. 

A  very  short  intercourse,  however,  with  Naomi  Rivers 
served  to  dispel  this  melancholy — to  give  new  force  and 
purpose  to  his  existence — to  wean  him,  in  fact,  from  the 
remembrance  of  his  sorrow  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time 
lie  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  Naomi. 

It  was  one  evening  toward*  the  close  of  the  summer 
that  Sylvan  Lascelles  entered  tho  little  parlour  of 
T'.kenby  Parsonage,  with  a  rnoro  than  usually  bland 
expression  of  eouni.er.ance. 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  have  a 
m  •' hod  by  which  I  eun  place  a  largo  sum  of  money  in 

"  I  have  need  of  very  little  more  than  I  have,  Sylvan," 
said  Mr.  Rivers,  smilin 


Sylvan;  "be 

t.nming  k/)W!' 
Lire  a  dan gh 


| — they  were  on  very  U'xxl  terms, 
or,  I  will  find  you, '  returned 
should  remember,    he  added, 


>vcrs,  who  weT«  present,  "  you 
ho  must  have  a  dowry." 
Person  Kivers  gaze*!  fondly  upon  Naomi. 
"  True — true,  for  her  sake  I  might  be  induced  to 
wish  for  an  increase  in  my  income.    What  is  it  yon 
»7-"ak  of  ?" 

"  A  speculation,"  said  Sylvan,  blandly — "a  splendid 
■peculation,  perfectly  safe — a  connection  with  which  is 
aalcnlatiyl  to  bring  your  name  into  vary  good  repute." 

While  he  spoke  he  was  unrolling  a  sheet  of  paper. 


"  There !"  he  cried,  handing  it  triumphantly  across 
the  table.  "  The  Tokenby  Harbour  and  Pier  Company. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  important  work" — he  read — 
"  shall  be  commenced  this  autumn,  and  completed  ere 
the  arrival  of  summer,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  inaugura- 
tion as  soon  as  the  London  visitors  begin  to  pour  into 
the  town.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  by  all  the  in- 
fluential persons  already  embarked  in  this  undertaking 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent."— mark  you, 
one  hundred  per  cent. — "  will  bo  realised  by  the  in- 
vestor." 

The  Reverend  Sylvan  Lascelles  paused.  His  feelings 
were  too  much  for  him. 

"  There '."  he  said,  at  length, "  is  not  that  a  stupendous 
effort  of  genius  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  replied  Mr.  Rivers,  meekly ; 
"  but  if  you  do,  it  does  not  matter.  Do  you  really  bc- 
I  lieve  what  they  say,  Sylvan  ?" 

"  Oh,  thoroughly,"  cried  Sylvan,  rapturously ;  "  if 
not,  we  should  not  have  obtained  the  names  of  so  many 
influential  men." 

"  You  say  '  we,'  "  interposed  Claude  Durand ;  "  are 
yon,  then,  one  of  the  promoters,  Mr.  Lascelles  ?" 

The  Curate  blushed,  whether  from  pride  or  another 
less  worthy  reason,  we  know  not. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  blandly,  "  I  may  say  I  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it." 

"  And  whose  names  have  you  obtained,  may  I  ask  ?" 
continued  the  merchant. 

"Lord  Traverscourt,  Lionel  Murray,  Barfcot  Wil- 
liams, and  many  others,"  replied  Sylvan,  with  pom- 
posity. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  seeing  that  pro- 
spectus ?"  asked  Claude. 
The  Curate  hesitated. 

"  None  whatever,"  he  said,  but  he  did  not  offer  to 
give  it  to  him. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however. 

Claude  Durand  extended  his  hand,  and  the  paper  was 
reluctantly  delivered  over. 

"  Ah  !"  continued  the  young  merchant,  reading,  "  the 
names  of  the  directors  are  not  printed  in,  but  only 
written  in  pencil." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  stammered  Sylvan,  "you  see  " 

"  Ah !  and  you  have  my  name  down  in  the  list — 
Claude  Durand,  Esq.,  merchant,  of  Moorgate-street, 
London.  A  piece  of  india-rubber,  Miss  Kivers,  if  you 
please.  Thank  you.  Let  me  inform  you,  Mr.  Las- 
celles,"  he  continued,  as  he  erased  his  name,  "  when- 
ever I  wish  to  place  my  signature  to  a  document, 
whether  it  be  a  cheque  or  a  prospectus,  I  can  do  so 
myself." 

Sylvan  bit  his  lip. 

lie  saw  that  this  man  understood  him. 

"  It  was  put  there  in  pencil,  sir,"  he  said,  very  calmly, 
"  because  we  intended  to  ask  your  permission  to  place 
it  in  print." 

"Ah!  I  see:  in  the  same  way,  then,  all  the  other 
names  are  fictitious,"  cried  Durand.  "  Come,  Naomi, 
it  is  a  lovely  evening  for  a  walk  ;  will  you  take  a  stroll  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  will  get  ready  immediately,"  cried  the 
young  girl,  and  darted  away  out  of  the  room. 

Claude  Durand  took  no  further  notice  of  the  Curnto, 
but  rose  and  gazed  out  of  the  window,  which  opened 
into  the  garden.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  and 
Naomi  were  sauntering  away  along  the  green  lane. 

"  I  am  glad  that  man  is  gone,"  said  Sylvan,  confiden- 
tially, to  the  parson.    "  We  can  now  talk  of  business." 

"Ah!"  responded  Mr.  Rivers,  who,  during  the  late 
conversation,  had  been  entirely  wrapped  in  his  study  of 
Roman  History.  "  I  have  often  said  that  had  Cicero  been 
a  Greek,  he  would  have  been  a  much  greater  man." 

"  Good !"  muttered  Sylvan,  "  the  words  of  Claude 
Durand  were  lost  on  him." 

"  At  Athens,"  pursued  Mr.  Rivers,  "  he  would  have 
had  more  play  for  his  intellect,  and  finer  feelings  to 
appeal  to.    Do  you  not  think  so,  Sylvan  ?" 

I  do,  sir,"  responded  the  Curate  ;  "  but  allow  me  to 
interrupt  you  for  a  moment  in  these  beautiful  studies, 
which  you  have  taught  me  so  to  love.  Let  us  complete 
this  business.  I  havo  to  meet  your  patron,  Earl  Tra- 
verscourt, to-night,  and  I  wish  him  to  see  your  name 
down." 

"  Oh !  the  Harbour  business.  Yes,  but  how  much 
money  must,  be  paid  down  ?" 

"  A  hundred  only.  That  will  secure  you  a  hundred  a 
year  for  life." 

"  You  are  sure  ?"  said  the  credulous  old  man. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Sylvan ;  I  have  invested  two 
myself." 

"A  hnndred  a  yenr  for  Naomi  —  good!"  answered 
the  parSOfl.  "  I  have  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
in  the  bank  :  I  will  invest  a  hundred.  What  have  I  to 
do?" 

"Just  sifrn  these  papers,  and  give  me  a  cheque  for 
the  money,"  cried  the  Curate,  passing  over  the  requisite 
documents. 

The  old  man  signed  whatever  ho  was  told ;  and  the 
young  man  went  away  soon  after,  bearing  tho  precious 
papers  with  him. 

Both  were  satisfied :  one  imagined  that  he  had  secured 
a  competency  to  his  daughter  for  life— tho  other,  that 
he  had  achieved  a  successful  piece  of  humbug.  One  of 
them  was  right — which  ? 

That  evening  a  new  prospectus  of  the  "  Tokenby 
Harbour  and  1'ier  Company"  was  in  typo,  and  its  com- 
mencement read  thus  j— • 


"  Tokenby  Harbour  and  Pier  Company. 
Capital,  £50,000;  in  50,000  shares  of  £1  each. 
Chairman — The  Rev.  Simon  Rivers,  Tokenby  Piu'son- 
age,  Sunhill,  Tokenby." 
The  name  of  Mr.  Rivers  attracted  scores  of  others. 
"  If  the  parson  be  in  it,"  said  the  small  fry,  "  I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn'  risk  a  poun'." 

And  so,  wherever  the  collector  went,  he  met  with 
plenty  of  warm  receptions. 

Simon  Rivers  smiled  when  he  saw  his  name  in  print : 
spoke  a  great  deal  about  benefiting  his  native  place. 
&c.,  &c. 

Claude  Durand  looked  very  grave,  and  Naomi  Eiver3 
wept. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A   CHANGE    OF  LOVERS. 

Well,  tho  Tokenby  Harbour  and  Pier  Company  bid 
fair  to  bo  a  flourishing  concern. 

The  whole  capital  was  paid  up,  although  neither  the 
names  of  Earl  Traverscourt,  Barfoot  Williams,  nor 
Claude  Durand  appeared  in  the  list  of  directors. 

The  sounds  of  hammers  and  chisels,  the  whirl  of 
machinery,  had  begun ;  flaming  advertisements  ap- 
peared in  the  county  newspapers,  promising  unbounded 
advantages  to  all  who  patronised  Tokenby  during  the 
ensuing  summer.  Even  Claude  Durand's  incredulity 
began  to  melt  away,  although  his  insight  into  character 
enabled  him  to  perceive  that  Sylvan  Lascelles  was  not 
the  one  to  enter  into  a  speculation  of  this  kind  for  the 
sake  of  the  speculation  only.  Everything,  however,  as 
I  have  said,  progressed  favourably  for  a  time.  Some- 
where or  another,  Sylvan  Lascelles  had  obtained  his  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  paid  it  in. 

Then  there  was  a  second  call  of  ten  shillings  a  share. 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  was  found  to  be  insufficient ; 
and  thus  Mr.  Rivers'  last  fifty  was  drawn  from  the 
bank. 

About  this  time — just  as  the  spring  dawned,  and 
Tokenby  Pier  stood  out  in  all  the  glory  of  its  new  stone- 
work and  brass-knit  beams — Claude  Durand  was  called 
away  to  the  West  Indies,  by  the  failure  of  a  house  with 
which  he  was  connected.  He  was  to  return  in  six 
months,  and  every  arrangement  was  to  be  made  during 
that  time  for  his  marriage  with  Naomi  immediately  on 
his  arrival. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  his  departure,  and  the 
day  before  the  building  contractors  were  to  meet  the 
directors,  receive  their  money,  and  wind  up  by  a  grand 
banquet,  that  Tokenby  woke  up  as  usual,  and  went  to 
rest  stupified. 

The  Reverend  Sylvan  Lascelles,  Curate  of  tho  Parish, 
and  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Tokenby  Harbour  and 
Pier  Company,  had  absconded,  and  at  the  banks  were 
no  effects ! 

The  directors  met  hurriedly,  talked  in  a  horror- 
stricken,  rambling  way,  passed  resolutions  lileo  wild- 
fire, communicated  with  the  police,  wrote  to  the  con- 
tractors, and  so  on.  Next  day  they  met  tho  contractors, 
who  woro  furious,  and  the  shareholders,  who  were  in  a 
panic.  Everyone  denied  his  responsibility — everyone 
abused  his  neighbour  ;  and  it  ended  in  the  contractors 
threatening  to  prosecute  all. 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  Simon  Rivers  was  sitting 
with  his  daughter  in  tho  parlour,  discussing  the  pro- 
bable results  of  Sylvan's  treachery.  The  parson  had  no 
conception  of  his  liability.  He  knew  he  had  lost  a  hun- 
hred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  thought  that  ho  would  havo 
to  pay  up  a  hundred  and  fifty  more,  to  make  good  what 
had  been  stolen. 

He  never  dreamed  for  one  moment  that  his  liability 
was  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  ! 

"  I  really  don't  know  where  to  apply  for  this  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,"  said  Simon. 

"  Write  to  Lord  Traverscourt." 

"  To  whom  P" 

"To  the  patron  of  tho  living— Earl  Traverscourt," 
replied  Naomi. 

"Ah!  a  good  thought,  my  child,"  said  tho  parson — 
"a  good  thought.  Ho  is  a  kind  man.  He  will  blame 
me  for  speculating,  but  he  will  lend  the  money — he  will 
lend  tho  money." 

And  taking  his  pen  and  ink,  he  proceeded  to  write. 

Just  then  thero  was  a  crackling  on  tho  gravel  with- 
out, and  a  man's  lace  was  seen  peering  in  at  tho  win- 
dow. 

"  Open  tho  door,  Naomi,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  there 
is  a  visitor." 
A  visitor  in  truth ! 
Naomi  opened  tho  French  window. 
"  Is  Mr.  Rivers  at  home?"  aHked  tho  man. 
A  big,  burly,  surly-looking  fellow  ho  was. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  snid  tho  parson. 
"  Are  you  he  r 
"  Yes/' 

"  Simon  Rivers  t" 
"  Yes." 

"  Chairman  of  the  Tokenby  Harbour  aiid  Pier  Com- 
pany?" 

The  man  was  reading  from  a  paper. 
The  parson  groaned. 
"  Yes." 

"  That's  for  you,  then,"  said  tho  man. 
It  was  a  writ. 

Mr.  Rivers  took  it,  and  gazed  at  it  in  painful  wonder. 
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Ho  knew  what  a  writ  was ;  ho  had  had  one  once  before 
for  five  pounds,  from  a  tailor.  But  what  was  this — this 
paper,  which  called  on  him  to  pay  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  in  eight  days? 

"  This  is  a  mistake,  sir,"  he  said,  tremulously. 

"No — no  mistake — all  correct,"  replied  the  clerk. 
"  Got  the  origiual  in  my  pocket.  See — here  it  is.  Good 
evening." 

And  he  was  off  like  a  shot. 

The  parson  stood  for  a  moment  aghast,  shaking  the 
paper  in  his  tremulous  grasp. 

Then  ho  sank  on  a  chair,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  murmuring — 

"Ruined!  ruined!" 

Naomi  stole  gently  round,  knelt  down  by  him,  and 
read  the  fatal  paper. 

"  What  is  this,  father  P   she  cried,  in  fear. 
But  he  answered  not. 

After  a  few  moments  he  raised  his  head,  and  bidding 
lier  be  seated,  he  wrote. 
The  letter  ran  thus  : — 

"  My  LoitD — You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  I  was  in- 
duced by  the  representations  of  my  late  Curate,  Mr. 
Sylvan  Lascelles,  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Tokenby 
Harbour  and  Pier  Company.  Mr.  Lascelles  has  ab- 
sconded, and  I  am  called  upon  to  pay  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds.  As  this  is  impossible,  and  as  I  shall  be 
in  prison  in  little  more  than  a  week,  I  beg  to  resign  my 
rectorship,  and  to  request  that  you  will  appoint  some 
other  person  in  my  place. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  your  very  humble  servant, 
"  Simon  Rivers. 

"  Rector  of  Tokenby." 

The  evening  after  the  despatch  of  this  missive,  he 
■was  seated  with  his  daughter  in  the  little  parlour,  as 
usual. 

He  was  engaged  in  reading,  and  Naomi  in  sewing ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  door  was  flung  back  that  they 
noticed  the  entrance  of  a  visitor. 

"  There,  there,"  cried  the  new-comer,  extending  his 
cane  ;  "  don't  disturb  yourselves.  My  name  is  Travers- 
court — Lord  Traverscourt— I'm  come  to  get  you  out  of 
your  trouble." 

The  personage  who  introduced  himself  in  this  eccentric 
way  was  very  tall,  with  a  thin  face,  large  whiskers,  and 
a  bell-hat — evidently  about  fifty,  with  a  hard  mouth, 
and  harder  eyes. 

The  parson  rose  from  his  chair,  and  bowed  deferen- 
tially. 

"  I  am  most  grateful  for  this  visit,  I  can  assure  you, 
my  lord,"  he  said. 

"Thei-e — no  compliments,"  said  the  Earl;  "I  never 
pay  compliments — don't  see  the  use  of  them.  Your 
daughter  here — can't  you  send  her  away." 

"Yes,  my  lord.  Naomi,  will  you  leave  us  a  few  mo- 
ments?" said  Rivers,  gently. 

"  And  now,"  pursued  the  Earl,  "  let  us  proceed  to 
business.    In  the  first  place,  you're  a  ruined  man." 

"  I  am." 

"  And  you  are  helpless,  too." 
"  I  am." 

"  You  want  a  friend." 
"I  do." 

"  Good.  I  will  be  your  friend,"  said  the  Earl.  "  You 
would  be  mad  if  you  were  to  think  of  going  to  law. 
The  only  way  is  to  pay  £25,000  yourself,  and  let  the 
other  shareholders  pay  the  remaining  £50,000.  The 
offer  would  be  considered  haudsome,  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  relieve  you  from  all  responsibility." 

The  parson  gazed  at  him  in  mute  astonishment. 

"  I  have  not  a  penny,"  he  said. 

"Not  a  penny?" 

"  Not  one." 

"  Why,  then,  be  chairman  ?" 

Simon  Rivers  was  silent.  He  did  not  know  why  he 
had  been  made  the  chairman. 

"  Come,"  cried  the  Earl,  "  I  will  keep  you  in  suspense 
no  longer;  I  will  pay  this  £25,000  for  you,  and  .bring 
yon  through  this  affair." 

The  parson  rose,  aud  grasped  his  hand. 

"  You  will  pay  it !"  he  cried,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  I — on  one  condition." 

"  And  that  is  ?" 

"  Your  daughter  s  hand." 

The  countenance  of  the  pastor  fell. 

The  Earl  procc  djd. 

"  I  have  noticed  her  for  gome  time.  I  have  seen  her 
wandering  about  the  green  lanes  and  the  sands.  She 
is  very  beautiful;  I  Jove  her.  Give  her  to  me  for  n. 
wife,  aud  I  will  save  you  from  ruin." 

The  parson  shook  his  herd. 

"You  are  very  cruel,  my  lard,"  lis  muvmuiol. 

"  Cruel! — I  do  rot  see  it.  You  aifo  in  difficulty — a 
prism,  confinement  for  life,  aye,  and  the  ruin  of  your 
daughtcr,  threatens  yon.  I  offer  yon  freedom  for 
yourself,  and  a  coronet  for  her,  arid  you  call  it  cruel." 

"  She  is  promised  to  another,"  said  Simon  River?. 

"  To  some  berrgar,  I  srppose." 

"  No,  no — a  rich  man." 

"  Why,  then,  does  lie  not  come  forward  ?" 

'"  He  is  away." 

"  That  is  fortunate  for  him." 

"  No,  no — you  wrong  him.  He  knows  not  of  this 
calamity,"  cried  Simon,  eagerly.  "  He  is  away  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  will  not  return  for  sis  mouths. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  ruined." 


"  No,  no.    Accept  my  offer." 
"  I  cannot." 

"  Come,  now — what  do  you  desire  ?" 

My  daughter's  happiness." 
"  Accede  to  my  proposition,  and  you  will  secure  it." 
"  I  cannot  see  it." 

"  I  will  explain.  If  you  refuse,  you  must  inevitably 
go  to  prison,  for  you  have  no  other  friend.  You  will  be 
kept  in  prison  till  you  pay,  which  will  be  never.  Mean- 
while, your  daughter  will  bo  thrown  on  the  world  pen- 
niless, and  exposed  to  every  imaginable  temptation. 
Let  me  appeal  to  her  in  person ;  I  will  leavo  it  in  her 
hands." 

"  Sho  will  not  consent." 

"  She  will." 

"  No,  no — she  loves  Claude  Durand." 

"  She  loves  you  also." 

The  old  man  groaned  within  him. 

It  was  too  true — she  loved  him  well. 

"  Let  me  try  her,"  persisted  the  Earl 

"  You  may,"  said  Rivers  ;  "  I  will  fetch  her." 

"Ruin  for  me,"  he  thought;  "ruin — starvation — 
temptation  for  her.    Perhaps  she  will  consent." 

He  felt  awkward  when  he  met  her  in  the  garden — 
timid  as  a  child  when  it  is  asking  for  a  favour. 

"  Naomi,"  he  said,  "  the  Earl  wishes  to  speak  with 
you." 

A  fear — a  dread  presentiment— entered  her  heart, 
and  she  said — 
"  Wishes  to  speak  to  mo !    Of  what  ?" 
"  Go  to  him,  my  child — he  will  tell  you." 
"  Will  he  save  you  ?" 

"  Yes — on  conditions,"  returned  the  parson — "he  will 
save  us." 
"  And  the  conditions  ?" 
"  Ho  will  tell  you." 

A  secret  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  her  what  ordeal 
\va3  preparing  for  her;  and  when  she  entered  the 
room  where  the  Earl  was  sitting,  it  was  with  a  firm 
resolve  to  save  her  father,  whatever  the  terms  might  be. 

"  Come  and  sit  by  me,"  said  the  Earl,  gently. 

She  obeyed. 

He  looked  into  her  face  silently  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his— 

"  Has  your  father  told  you  of  what  I  desire  to  speak 
to  you  ?" 

"No,  my  lord." 

He  hesitated. 

"  We  have  been  speaking,"  he  said,  "  of  this  great 
catastrophe  which  has  fallen  on  all  Tokenby,  and  on 
your  father  more  than  on  any." 

"  And  you  will  save  him,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  I  wish  to." 

Naomi  was  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  sweet 
smile. 

"A  good-hearted  girl,"  he  thought.    "Yes,"  he  re- 
peated, "  I  wish  to." 
Naomi  laughed  softly. 

"  Surely,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  can  have  little  dif- 
ficulty?" she  said. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  large  sum,"  began  he,  playing  with  her 
hand. 

"  It  is— £75,000,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  of  this  your  father  must  pay  £25,000  at  least." 

"  But  he  has  none." 

"  I  will  lend  it  him." 

"  Oh !  you  are  too  good." 

"But  mind — I  have  my  conditions." 

"  And  your  conditions  are  ?" 

"  That  you  will  become  my  wife." 

He  was  looking  straight  down  into  the  eyes  which 
had  beamed  so  sweetly  upon  him. 

He  could,  therefore,  see  how  those  eyes  became  sud- 
denly wild — how  that  rosy  cheek  blushed ;  and  he  could 
feel,  too,  how  that  little  hand  trembled  in  his. 

"Yes,  on  that  condition  I  will  save  your  father,"  he 
repeated,  "  even  if  I  have  to  pay  the  whole  sum. 
Mind,  I  am  no  hard  master  that  you  have  to  deal  with. 
I  offer  you  a  ooronet — I  offer  to  make  you  my  wife,  that 
I  may  have  something  I  can  love,  and  something,  too, 
to  cherish  me  when  I  am  old.  You  will  find  me  very 
kind — very  indulgent." 

His  voice  was  very  gentle — very  persuasive ;  but 
Naomi  shrank  from  him.  Her  heart  was  oppressed  by 
a  dull,  heavy  pain — her  bosom  palpitated  with  au  emo- 
tion she  could  not  subdue  ;  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  cried — 

"I  love  another,  my  lord;  I  cannot  be  your  wife." 

"  Your  tamer  will  be  ruined." 

"  Oli  !  my  lord,  you  surely  will  not  exact  thes  e  torm  =  F' 
cried  Naomi,  falling  on  her  knees  before  him.  "Oh! 
T  entreat  yon,  sav  my  father;  but  do  not  ask  me  for 
this  terrible  sacrifice !" 

Lord  Travcrscourtim.de  a  gesture  of  iudigtiat.ion. 

"  Am  I  then  so  repulsive  ?  ' he  cried,  "  am  I  so  hideous 
p,  monster  that  you  fear  to  wed  me  r 

"  Oli,  no,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Naomi,  "it  is  no$  Jtm 
\vh9n1  1  reject — it  is  Claude  .Durand  whom  I  ca'mnt 
deceive.  1  have  loved  him  long,  and  he  loves  me  '.veil. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  break  his  heart." 

Lord  Traverscourt  rose. 

"Miss  liivers,"  he  said,  coldly,  "your  father  is  in 
imminent  danger.  I  am  willing  to  save  hiin.  It  is  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  money  for  me  to  make ;  never- 
theless I  am  ready  to  make  it.  You,  on  your  part,  are 
not  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  return.  I  loved  my 
father ;  I  would  have  giv9D  »Y  life  to  preserve  his." 


Naomi  wept,  but  answered  not. 
The  Earl  proceeded. 

"  A  prison  awaits  your  father,  as  surely  as  the  grave 
awaits  us  all;  and  since  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for 
him  to  pay,  he  must  remain  there  all  his  life.  You  have 
no  friends;  you  will  be  thrown  on  your  own  resources; 
and  when  Claude  Durand  returns,  in  six  months,  ho 
will  not  find  you  in  Tokenby,  even  if  you  survive  your 
own  trials,  and  the  sight  of  your  captive  father.  Be 
it  so,  however,  since  you  have  chosen  it.  Good  even- 
ing." 

He  moved  towards  the  door. 

Naomi  started  up. 

"  Stay,  my  lord  !"  she  cried. 

"To  listen  to  no  further  pleadings,  remember,"  ho 
answered  coldly. 

"  No— no  !"  she  exclaimed,  wildly ;  ""no— no,  I  will 
drink  this  cup,  bitter  as  it  is.  Tiiere,  Earl  Traverscourt, 
is  my  hand — save  my  father;  but  "do  not  reproach  me 
with  coldness.  My  heart  has  long  been  given  else- 
where." 

The  Earl  took  her  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  he  said  ;  "  time  will  wipe  away  all 
remembrance  of  that  early  fancy." 

And  thus  it  was  that  Naomi,  the  daughter  of  the  old 
pastor  of  Tokenby,  became  tho  wife  and  Countess  of 
Earl  Traverscourt. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

T II E    UNHIDDEN  GUEST. 

So  Naomi  Rivers  became  Countess  of  Traverscourt, 
and  thero  was  a  grand  wedding. 

Previously  to  this,  however,  there  had  been  a  special 
meetiug  of  the  Directors  of  the  Tokenby  Harbour  and 
Pier  Companj',  at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  share- 
holders, who  were  each  and  all  liable,  should  subscribe 
between  them  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  that  tho 
Reverend  Simon  Rivers  should  come  down  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  He  made  this  announcement 
amid  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  he  really  was  so  overcome 
by  his  feelings  when  he  sat  down,  that  not  one  word  of 
Mr.  Snatchem's  flowery  speech  reached  his  ears. 

The  six  months  which  were  to  finish  Claude  Durand'u 
probation  passed  rapidly  away ;  and  as  the  time  ap- 
proached, the  Earl  could  see  how  the  roses  in  Naomi's 
cheek  were  replaced  by  the  lilies,  how  her  eyes  were 
dim  with  weeping,  how  her  form  wasted,  how  her 
heart  was  bleeding. 

He  was  very  kind  to  her,  talking  to  her  as  if  she  wero 
his  own  child ;  yielding  to  her  fancies,  pitying  her  for 
her  remembrances. 

Various  were  the  schemes  which  he  proposed  and 
carried  out,  to  divert  her  mind  from  gloomy  thoughts; 
and,  as  one  morning  he  met  her  in  the  garden,  ho 
glided  gently  up  to  her,  aud  kissing  her,  said — 

"  I  have  a  new  treat  in  store  for  you,  my  child." 

Naomi  smiled  sadly,  as  she  answered— 

"  Thank  you ;  you  are  always  kind.  What  is  tbi=!  jiew 
pleasure  ?" 

"  A  fancy  ball." 

"Ah!  that  will  bo  very  nice.   When  is  it  to  tako 

place  ?" 

"  Next  Thursday,  the  19th." 

Naomi  started,  and  pressed  her  hand  over  her  lieai'Jj 
as  if  to  calm  its  beatings. 

"  The  19th  !"  she  murmured  ;  "the  day  he  will  return 
— to  find  me  the  wife  of  another,  and  dancing  over  tko 
grave  of  his  love." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  the  Earl,  anxiously. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  smiling ;  "  only  one  of  my  old 
attacks  of  the  heart.  Have  you  made  all  your  arrange- 
ments ?" 

"  Yes ;  everything  is  ready,  except  the  decorations  of 
the  ground.  They  will  be  commenced  to-day.  Mind, 
dear  one,  let  me  seo  you  dressed  nicely.  Choose  what 
costume  you  please;  but  let  it  be  the  most  beautiful 

you  can  select." . 

Thursday  evening  came,  and  early  were  tho  guests. 

Traverscourt  House  was  a  blaze  of  light  and  jollity. 
Coloured  lamps  glistened  in  the  grounds;  brilliant 
chandeliers  hung  in  the  rooms;  lovely  women  and  gaily 
dressed,  men  glided  about  the  building.  Tho  old  Earl, 
attired  in  a  hunting  costume  of  the  early  part  of  tho 
present  century,  moved  about  with  tho  Countess  on  his 
arm,  who  looked  exquisitely  beautiful  in  her  costume  of 
a-  flower-girl,  with  a  light  hat  over  her  dark  locks,  which 
fell  in  profusion  over  her  bare  and  rounded  shoulders.  , 

She  smiled  on  all,  seeming  happy,  though  her  heart 
was  sad  and  weary. 

>K.re  weary  still  war:  (he  heart  of  him  who  stood 
without  in  the  grounds  ;  bis  face  pressed  against  one  of 
l'io  windows  of  .<!•!•  Imge  bull-room,  his  hands  clasped, 
and  his  eyes  fiUe.il  with  tears. 

He,  too,  was  attired  in  fancy  costume. 

Why  did  be  not  enter  ?. 

J^esqntly  a,  "roup  of  revellers  passed  from  O10  room 
into  the  grounds.  Ainougthcm  was  Lady  Traverscourt, 
who  had  qnittftij  her  hnsband'a  arm,  and  wqs  chatting 
with  Lady  Tvtfort.  As  they  stepped  into  the  gravel- 
walk,  the  strauger  advanced,  as  if  from  the  house,  and 
bowing,  said — 

"  Good  evening,  Lady  Traverscourt." 

"  Oh,  God !  cried  Naomi,  trembling ;  "  it  is  he !" 

"  What  ails  you,  my  dear  r"  said  the  good  dowager, 
eyeing  the  new-comer  with  no  friendly  glance. 

"Oh!  it  is  one  of  my  Lcart-pains,"  replied  Naoim; 
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u  they  never  will  leave  me  an  evening's  peace.  You 
must  really  excuse  me,"  she  added,  extending  her  hand 
to  the  new-comer.  "  Allow  me,  Lady  Trefoil,  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  old  friend,  Captain  Leicester.'! 

So  saying,  she  took  his  arm,  and  murmuring  "  Au 
vevoir"  and  shaking  her  glove  playfully  at  her  late  com- 
panion, she  passed  with  him  down  the  walk. 

"  Why  are  yon  here,  Claude  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  depre- 
cating voice. 

"  And  so,"  he  said,  paying  no  heed  to  her  words — 
"  and  so  this  is  how  we  meet !  Oh,  Naomi !  if  an  angel 
.1  mo  jc  j  would  have  J.c.-ive  J.a-f,  I  would 
have  disbelieved  it." 

"  But  50a  know  all." 

<:  Yes,  yes— I  know  all!"  he  cried,  bitterly  :'  Know, 
t  .  -.  :at  yon  might  have  waited  for  me.  What  if  yonr 
:  .  r  had  gone  to  prison  i  r  three  monchs !  Would  not 
:  ..1 .  .:ave  been  better  than  this  sacrifice  ?  When  I  re- 
t;  ._d,  I  could  have  paid  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
:..  11  y  of  which  that  villain  ojivaa  Lascclles  robbed 
him.'' 

Ho  sat  down  with  her  on  one  of  the  scats,  and  made 
.  -  -.t  beside  him. 

"Oh,  Claude,  this  is  imprudent — most  imprudent.! 
If"  uiy  husband  finds  yon  here  ho  will  be  in  terrible 
Leave  mo,  and  m-.-t  mi  c r- in  the  ball- 
r>-im.**  m  .g  j 

'"Oh,  no,  Xiimi! — once  my  own  Naomi — do  not 
drive  me  from  yon.   After  this  night  you  will  never  see 
:..  ;re.    Look  at  my  wan  cheeks — '.■  1  >k  into  my  face, 
Ni-nii,  and  see  what  a  week's  s ri.:g  has  n...lc  of 

mo."   .  , 

"  You  have  been  here  a  week '("  murmured  Lady  Tra- 
vcrscoart. 

•  1   - ,  >  ea — a  week !  For  a  week  I  hive  been  letting  mv 
-  •  desire  to  see.  yon  cat  into  my  very  he  tit.  And 
.   I  sec  you! — oh,  God!  — ii  is  w  .  j  '..  :.  if  I  La! 
..     r  seen  yon  again  r' 

And  the  strong  man  buried  hi3  face  in  his  hands,  and 
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iricd,  suddenly ;  "  toll  me  one 
;  I  may  leave  you  contentedly. 

tost  wrong — cruel,  to  ask  me 
ainllv. 

before  ber ;  her  hand  was  in  his. 
i!"  he  said,  beseechingly. 
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-a  shadow  fell 


"So,"  cried  the  E.irl;  "  thi-,  then,  is  the  Captain 
L  'icester  whom  my  wife  introduced  just  now  to  Lady 
Trefort.  And  pray,  si.-,  who  invited  you  to  enter  my 
grounds  f" 

HU  words  were  nttercl  in  a  coid,  cruel  tone,  which 
chilled  Naomi's  blood. 
"  ily  heart,  my  Lrd,  which  you  have  robbed  of  its 
<•  »««Hh,"  returned  Claude,  defian'iv. 

!"  said  the  Earl;  then  he  added,  turning  to 
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e,  madam,  by  returning  to  the  ball-room." 
;rcd  no  sound,  but  tottered  away  towards 

,"  cried  the  Earl;  "  I  am  an  old-fashioned 
I  allow  you  to  have  good  cause  of  qnar- 
icc  y.,u  love  my  wife,  we  cannot  both  live. 
Ob  now,  a*  if  our  ranks  wore  equal.  You 
,  I  *oc.  Let  ns  go  round  to  the  back  of 
ij  prorjre  our  seconls,  and  I  will  give  you 

lease,  my  lord,"  replied  Claude ;  "  allow  mc 
b,  however,  that  our  swords  are  mere  fancy 
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iy  will  do  admirably  well,  air,"  returned  the 
•idly.    "  N  nv,  air,  if  y  ji  are  ready  ?" 
>injf,  lie  led  tiic  way  towards  the  rear  of  the  old 
r.  and  in  less  than  nvcniui  Utes  he  had  summoned 

I  will  allow  them  to  be  our  seconds,  I  presume?" 

,  my  lord  ;  I  see  n  >  objection." 

wo  sofvanU  held  torches,  which  mst  a  wrird- 
it  over  the  shrubbory  and  the  old  hall,  and  lit 
Serce  f*co.?  of  the  combatants. 

were  both  good  swordsmen,  and  for  a  long  time 
lifflcnlt  to  say  which  had  the  advantage. 

fonght  silently;  now  and  then  receiving  Blight 

ength,  however,  til*  foot  of  Clsade  Durand 

lot  her  moment  i.  ftV.v  from  his  hand,  and  the 
of  the  E.irl  of  Trtircrscoart  wa.i  buried  deep  in 

II  .vifh  a  groan.  Hii  life-blood  gushing  oat  over 


m  a  rnoTnut  in  riVnee. 
Tie  of  f  ho  men,  tfmdVlcrnig. 
:rry  hirn  in,  and  lay  hiin  on 


.11-room  be  mot  f/rly  Trefnrt. 
ii  V17  ill;"  MM  «aid  j  "  she  has 


In  her  room,  on  her  bed,  sobbing  out  the  great  fear 
and  agon)-  of  her  heart,  lay  Naomi. 

She  started  up  as  he  entered. 

"  Claude  Durand — where  is  he  ?"  she  asked,  wildly 

He  was  silent. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?"  she  repeated, 
grasping  his  arm,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  terrible  whis- 
per. 

"  His  blood  is  on  my  hand.  I  have  killed  him,"  said 
the  Earl. 

A  shriek,  and  then  a  suppressed  moan — aud  Naomi 
was  senseless  on  her  couch. 

"  She  loved  him  well,"  thought  the  grim  Earl,  as  he 
g.\zeA  on  her  distorted  features;  "her  heart  is  dead 
to  me." 

The  morning  dawned  on  an  empty  room.  During 
the  night  Lady  Travcrscourt  left  her  home,  never  to 
retain.  , 

The  curse  of  a  blighted  and  outraged  love  was  left 
with  the  Earl ;  and  when,  a  few  months  alter,  he  heard 
that  a  child  had  been  born,  which  Naomi  called  Miriam, 
he  wept  tears  of  regret — tear3  of  agony— tears  of 
despair ! 

Alter  this  child's  birth  the  senses  of  Naomi  wan- 
dered ;  and  on  leaving  England  with,  some  friends  who 
were  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  she  there,  as  I 
have  before  described,  met  and  became  friends  of  the 
Dawdles.  Itg. 

Ifei  lirst  meeting  with  Sebastian  Durand,  after  those 
tedious  years  of  madness,  was  painful  in  the  extreme. 
B  at  iti  results  were  happy. 

Though  twenty  years  had  rolled  away,  the  woman  of 
aoveoraud -thirty  remembered  the  son  of  him  whom  she 
had  love  J  at  seventeen ;  and  in  clasping  him  to  her 
heart  she  felt,  as  it  were,  a  fulfilment  of  her  fond  hopes; 
and  the  intercourse  with  him  terminated  in  an  entire 
return  of  reason. 


: J,r..id  *ant  tip- 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
after  long  yeabs. 
i':iE  Marquis  of  Leighton  had  loved  Lilian  well  and 
strongly,  as  we  have  seen,  and  when  he  discovered  that 
sfce  was  in  league  with  those  who  were  betraying  him, 
ho  saw  only  her  weakness,  not  her  crime. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  she  had  fairly  fled  away  from 
her  home — as  soon  as  his  doors  had  closed  upon  her  for 
ever — ho  .determined,  for  her  sake,  to  stay  the  inquiry 
against  Moses  Montroi. 

In  order  to  punish  him,  it  would  be  nccesscry  to  drag 
her  name  into  public — to  brand  with  infamy  a  being 
whom  he  had  fondly  loved,  and  whom  he  sincerely 
believed  to  be  misguided,  not  criminal. 

When,  therefore,  the  morning  dawned,  and  Moses 
stood  in  the  dock,  the  Marquis  appeared,  and  stated 
that  circumstances  had  occurred  which  induced  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  prosecution.  So,  with  a  caution, 
the  Jew  was  discharged,  chuckling  inwardly  at  the 
success  of  his  stratagem,  and  imagining,  of  course,  that 
Lilian  was  somewhere  waiting  for  him. 

lie  was  mistaken — he  never  saw  Lilian  again;  and 
when,  at  length,  he  died  a  shameful  death  abroad 
under  an  assumed  name,  none  more  thoroughly  than 
she  appreciated  the  justice  of  his  disgrace. 

Rebecca,  who  more  than  all  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  Marquis's  life,  aud  who  thanked  him  for  re- 
leasing her  former  lover,  was  well  cared  for  by  the 
one  whom  she  had  delivered  from  death,  married 
eventually  a  man  of  her  own  persuasion,  and  lived 
happily  with  him  for  many  years. 

J'he  last  we  heard  of  her  was,  that  another  Rebecca 
Gad  just  been  born,  making,  we  think,  the  sixth  baby  to 
whom  the  Marquis  presented  rings. 

*  *  a 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  strange  conclusion 
of  our  drama,  we  will  describe  to  our  readers  the  ter- 
mination of  the  careers  of  the  Marqui3  and  his  son. 

Lord  Adolphus  Legerby,  having  become  reconciled 
to  Marion  and  Walter  Romaine,  began  to  look  round 
Mm  fojr  one  whom  ho  could  choose  to  be  his  wife. 
Having  been  disappointed  whero  he  had  real!,  expe- 
rienced no  ordinary  degree  of  affection,  he  determined 
that  his  choice  ihould  be  based  solely  on  money ;  and 
that,  no  matter  how  old  or  how  ugly  the  person  mi^'lit 
be,  he  would  make  the  most  of  the  lirst  opportunity 
which  presented  itself. 

Some  time,  however,  passed  without  his  being  able 
in  any  way  to  euit  his  views..  People  seemed  to  fight 
shy  of  him— at  least,  he  appeared  to  imagine  so,  and 
he  was  really  contemplating  the  abandonment  of  the 
(.carch,  when  he  met  accidentally  a  young  girl  whose 
in  .'1  ist,  unaffected  beauty  struct  him  at,  puce. 

Time  alter  time  he  wiw  her  at  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
with  her  fair  hair  bound  up  plainly  round  her  exquisite 
face  — her  blue  eyes  glistening  with  excitement— her 
delicately  developed  form  gliding  gracefully  amid  the 
throng. 

"The  deuce  lako  me!"  ho  muttered  to  biniHelf  more 
th'in  oncCj  "here  I  am  on  the  search  for  a  nice  plump 
little  widow  with  n  phimp  little  fortune,  and  my  heart 
in  going  to  be  carried  by  utorm  by  that  fair-haired  girl 
who,  I'd  swear,  baa  not  11  penny !    1  must  avoid  her." 

But,  nevertheless,  evening  alter  evening  caw  him  to 
the  same  place.  At  length,  one  evening,  na  he  was 
-'  inding  looking  very  dreary  aud  disconsolate,  she 
awn  oached  him. 

"  You  seem  qnite  miserable,  my  lord,"  eho  said,  in  a 


sweet  voice,  "  now  that  my  sister  aud  brother  have  £ono 
away." 

Legerby  stammered  out  some  incoherent  reply. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me,"  she  cried,  laughing. 
"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  Walter  llomaiue  and  his 
sister  Stella?" 

"  Hang  these  Roniaincs  !"  thought  Legerby  ;  "  first 
her  brother  steals  Marion,  and  now  she  steals  me." 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardonH,  I  am  sure,  Miss  Ro- 
maine,"  ho  said  aloud;  "I  had  quite  forgotten  your 
face.    You  came  very  lately  to  tho  Falcon's." 

"  Yes,  on  Walter's  last  and  eventful  visit,"  she  said, 
mischievously. 

Legerby  coloured  up. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  cried;  "perhaps  I  should  not 
have  alluded  to  that." 

"  Nay — there  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  replied  ;  "  I 
have  long  since  forgotten  that  fancy.  It  was  merely  a 
momentary  affair :  quite  different  from  one  where  tho 
affections  solely  are  concerned. " 

Stella  had  noticed  his  admiration,  and  blushed 
slightly  as  he  said  these  words,  lisiiig  his  eyes  keenly 
upon  her. 

"  Really,  my  lord,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  arc  very 
idle  !  I  nevor  see  you  dance.  May  I  reverse  the  rule, 
and  ask  you  to  be  my  partner — for  one  turn  only  ?" 

"  Yes — for  ever,  if  you  wish  it,"  he  whispered,  as  ho 
drew  her  arm  in  his,  and  they  took  their  places. 

"Nay,  then,  if  you  aro  rude,  I  shall  leave  you,"  she 
said,  smiling;  and  they  danced. 

Before  that  evening  was  over,  Lord  Adolphus  Legerby 
had  told  his  love. 
Told  it,  too,  in  his  peculiar  way. 
He  was  not  generally  reckoned  a  nervous  man,  but 
he  had  his  nervous  moments. 
This  was  one  of  them. 

About  an  hour  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ball,  ho 
stood  with  Stella  on  tho  broad  balcony,  which  over- 
looked tho  parade  from  the  refresh  merit-room. 

"  It  is  rather  cool  here,  I  think,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  a 
chillv  mortal ;  let  us  return." 

"  One  moment,  Mis,;  Romanic/'  stammered  the  Cap- 
tainVj. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  two,  if  you  wish  it.  Moments  are  short," 
returned  she,  saucily. 

"  You  aro  aware,"  he  began—"  you  are  aware,  Miss 
Romaine,  that  I  sought  the  baud  of  Marion  Falcon 
merely  for.the  sake  of  obtaining  lief  fortune?" 

"  I  am,"  she  returned  in  a  low  voice,  suddenly  re- 
membering that  her  glove  required  fastening,  and 
looking  down  accordingly;  "  and  it  was  very  wrong." 

"  Why  ?" 

"Because  marriage  should  spring  from  love." 
"You  think  so?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  where  there  is  much  fortune  on  tho 
woman's  side,  there  is  rarely  much  lovo  on  the  man's." 
.  This  was  au  opportunity  which  he  had  hardly  dared 
hope  for. 

"  Such  is  my  opinion,  Stella,"  he  said,  speaking  very 
gently;  "and  that  is  why  I  sock  your  hand.  I  liclieve 
— I  hope,  indeed — that  you  have  no  fortune.  I  love 
you  for  yourself— will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

She  trembled  very  much;  a  tear  glistening  in  her 
eye  as  she  answered,  faintly — 

"Have  you  well  considered  this,  Lord  Legerby? 
Recollect,  I  have  neither  wealth  nor  rank  to  recommend 
me  to  your  friends." 

"  I  am  my  own  judge  in  this  matter,  Stella,''  he  re- 
plied: "I  wish  for  neither  of  the  qualitiratioiiM  you 
name.  Yon  aro  young,  pretty,  good-hearted ;  that  is 
all  1  seek.    Dearest  Stella,  will  you  be  mine  r" 

She  answered  very  faintly,  but  very  sweetly — 

"Yes." 

.And  thus  their  (roth  was  plighted. 

The  friends  of  Stella  Romaine  could  bring  forward 
no  possible  objection  to  this  union,;  it  was,  therefore, 
not  long  before  she  became  the  wife  of  Lord  Adolphus. 

He  soon  after  his  marriage  obtained  a  high  and 
lucrative  position  in  India,  to  which  country,  in  less 
than  six  months  from  his  union,  he  sailed  with  his 
bride,  leaving  the  Marquis  alone. 

Lord  Leighton,  thus  abandonee)  as  it  wore  by  all  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  him,  felt  very  solitary,  and  often 
regretted  that  anything  had  occurred  to  break  his 
dream  of  happiness  with  Lilian. 

Ho  wandered  about  Leighton  Manor  like  ono  lost, 
scarcely  ever  seeing  any  one. 

The  events  of  the  hist  year  had  made  him  morbid 
and  misanthropical;  he  imagined  that  every  one.  was 
regarding  him  with  an  eye  of  pity — a,  feeling  on  the 
part  of  one's  fellow-creatures  which  is  infinitely  repul- 
sive to  a  proud  mind. 

Three  years  passed —three  lonely  years. 

The  M  arquis  was  not  old,  but  he  was  miserable  and 
dejected. 

At  length  he  fell  ill. 

SerVants  were  round  him— .servants  attended  him. 
None  of  his  kindred  were  near. 
What  more  lonely  ? 

So  there  lie  lay,  in  weakness  and  ill-health,  propprd 
rip  on  pillows  in  that  grand  state-bed,  gazing  out  of  tho 
windows  upon  t  he  golden  siinhino,  in  which  lie  never 
hoped  to  bask  again. 

Ureaimly  his  mind  wandered  over  the  past  — tho 
dreary,  melancholy  past, ;  the  past,  SO  chequered  and  eo 
ill-omened—  the  future  such  a  waste  and  ch  sort. 

Dreamily  ho  reinembeicd  Lilian- hi,   first  meeting 
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with  her,  their  marriage,  their  few  bright  hours  of  hap- 
piness together;  and  he  sank  to  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  suddenly. 

A  servant  entered  his  room. 

"  What  is  it,  Donald  ?"  he  asked,  faintly. 

"  A  lady." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  A  lady,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  who  is  she  ?  what  does  she  want  ?" 

"You,  sir." 

"  Her  name  ?" 

"  She  refuses  it." 

"  I  cannot  see  her." 

"  But  she  insists." 

"  I  insist,  then,  also,"  cried  the  Marquis,  sternly. 

"  Send  her  away."  .  • 

The  servant  retired. 

"  Devil  take  the  fellows!"  muttered  the  Marquis,  as 
he  turned  his  face  towards  the  wall.  "  They  think  I 
am  dyin.tr,  and  shall  not  be  hero  long;  so  they  insult 
me,  and  don't  care  one  word  I  say." 

The  man  re-entered. 

"  What  is  it  now,  Donald?"  peevishly  asked  his 
master. 

"  She  says  you  would  like  to  see  her ;  she  insists,  in 
fact,"  snid  the  man. 

"  She  docs,  does  she  ?'* 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  lord." 

"  Show  her  up,  then." 

The  man  bowed  and  retired. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  again  opened. 

A  woman  entered — a  young  woman  evidently,  by  her 
figure. 

She  approached  the  bed. 

The  Marquis  had  still  his  face  to  the  wall. 

Very  silently  she  sat  down,  waiting  for  him  to  turn, 
that  he  might  look  upon  her  face. 

At  length,  as  no  sound  came  from  her,  he  turned,  and 
saw  her  weeping  eyes  gazing  on  the  floor  ;  though,  as 
her  veil  was  down,  he  could  not  distinguish  her  fea- 
tures. 

"  What  is  it  you  require,  madam  ?"  he  asked,  faintly. 

The  veiled  figure  answered  not  for  a  moment;  then, 
turning  up  her  veil,  she  took  his  hand,  Baring — 

"  You  are  ill,  and  without  friends.  1  am  come  to 
nurse  you." 

"  Oh,  Lilian !"  cried  the  Marquis,  "  why  have  you 
come  to  me  ?  why  give  me  this  trial  ?" 
"  No  trial,  if  you  will  listen." 
"  Speak  on,  then." 

"  You  remember  the  date  when  we  were  married — 
the  12th  of  June,  IS—?" 
"  Yes." 


"  George  Linwood  died  on  the  9th  of  June." 
The  Marquis  started. 

His  heart  throbbed  wildly :  was  it  with  pleasure  or 
with  sorrow  ? 

"  Then  you  are  my  wife  ?"  he  said,  gently. 

"  Yes,  Charles  ;  and  I  have  come  here  to  nurse  you 
now  you  are  ill." 

"  When  did  you  learn  this  ?" 

"  What  ?" 

"  That  he  was  dead  when  3-ou  married  me." 
"  I  knew  it  a  week  after  you  sent  me  away,"  replied 
Lilian. 

The  Marquis  was  much  moved. 

"  Why,  then,  have  you  kept  from  me  so  long?"  he 

asked. 

"  I  knew  not  that  I  should  bo  welcome,"  replied 
Lilian.  "  I  waited  and  waited — I  know  not  why.  Then 
I  heard  you  were  ill,  and  I  came.  Oh,  Charles!"  she 
cried,  throwing  herself  on  his  breast,  "  take  me  back — 
take  me  back,  and  forgive  me !" 

The  old  Marquis  pressed  the  young  girl  to  his  heart. 

"  Lilian,"  he  said,  kissing  her,  "  you  have  never  been 
absent  from  my  heart ;  I  have  always  loved  you.  Come 
back  to  me,  then,  on  whatever  terms  you  wish — only  be 
near  me." 

Lilian  blushed. 

"  I  will  come  back  to  yon,"  she  said,  "as  your  wife." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  Marquis,  kissing  her : 
"  come  back  to  me  as  my  wife  the  moment  you  prove 
this  fact  to  me." 

In  less  than  a  week  from  that  time  the  fact  was 
proved — Lilian  was  once  more  Lady  Leighton,  and  the 
Marquis  recovered. 

The  society  and  sweet  companionship  of  his  young 
wife  revived  him  ;  balls  and  galas  once  more  filled  the 
halls  of  Leighton  Manor,  and  all  again  went  merry  as  a 
marriage-bell. 

And  when  at  length  the  Marquis  of  Leighton  suc- 
cumbed to  the  force  of  years — when  Lord  Adolphus 
Legerby  became  Marquis,  and  Lilian's  place  was  taken 
by  a  younger  mistress,  she  was  treated  with  all  courtesy 
and  kindness,  as  the  one  who  had  tended  the  old  man 
in  his  declining  health,  who  had  loved  him  well  and 
faithfully,  and  who  had  returned  to  him,  not  when  she 
could  have  shared  his  plenty  and  his  ease,  but  when 
he  was  in  trouble  and  required  her  aid. 

And  so  we  leave  them,  turning  from  their  happy 
homes  to  the  homes  of  those  other  characters  of  our 
history,  whose  lot  has  fallen  amid  thorny  paths — to 
Zela,  Miriam,  Sebastian,  the  Count,  and  Jules  Davide 
— each  struggling,  as  they  have  been,  for  the  same  end, 
with  the  same  result. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS; 
a 

romance  of  the  golden  valley. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

BAKAJA    IN   HOT  WATER. 

To  explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  new  danger 
which  menaced  tho  three  hunters,  we  must  return  to 
the  moment  when  we  left  the  unfortunate  Orochc  sus- 
pended over  the  gulf,  holding  in  his  arms  the  block  of 
gold  which  he  had  with  so  much  trouble  torn  from  tho 
rock.  Yielding  under  the  weight  of  the  burden,  he  had 
for  a  moment  thought  of  giving  it  up  to  Baraja;  but 
avarice  soon  asserted  its  sway,  and  ho  resolved  rather 
to  die  than  part  with  his  treasure.  - 

Baraja  had  pitilessly  cut  the  fibres  of  the  rope  ono 
after  another ;  and  having  in  vain  used  threats  and 
entreaties,  he  allowed  tho  last  thread  to  give  way  of 
itself,  and  the  body  of  Oroche  was  precipitated  into  tho 
boiling  gulf,  where  the  treasure  was  hidden  for  ever. 

The  death  of  Oroche  left  Baraja  in  a  complete  solitude. 
Deprived  of  his  companion,  he  could  no  longer  hope  to 
combat  with  the  actual  possessors  of  the  Golden  Valley. 
He  had  at  one  time  the  idea  of  awaiting  their  departure ; 
but  not  ouly  did  nothing  prove  that  this  departure  was 
near  at  hand,  but  his  thirst  for  riches  did  not  allow  tho 
idea  of  a  long  delay. 

Blinded  by  rage  at  the  obstacles  before  him,  and  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  folly  in  killing  Oroche, 
Baraja  determined  to  return  at  all  hazards  to  the 
camp,  and,  after  imparting  his  secret  to  five  or  six  of  the 
adventurers,  to  return  to  tho  Valley,  leaving  the  others 
to  manage  affairs  as  they  could. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  began  pensively  to  follow 
the  road  which  in  the  morning  he  had  traversed  with 
Don  Stephen,  Oroche,  and  Diaz.  He  little  expected 
that  tho  latter  was  now  but  a  few  paces  behind  him. 

The  night  had  fallen,  whentf.t  about  a  league's  dis- 
tance from  the  camp  Baraja  heard  the  sound  of  a 
fusillade.  He  listened  with  much  uneasiness,  and  found 
that  it  redoubled. 

He  stopped,  full  of  perplexity.  To  advance  or  retire 
was  dangerous ;  but  as  it  seemed  more  dangerous  to 
advance,  tho  outlaw  chose  to  retreat.  He  was  about  to 
execute  this  design,  when  a  voice  behind  him  cried — 

"  Ah !  is  that  you,  Orochc  ?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Dia»> 

Baraja  recognised  that  voice,  and  fled.  But  he  had 
not  gone  far  before  he  saw  how  matters  were  in  the 
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Mexican  camp,  and  preferring  to  face  one  man  rather 
than  comhat  a  hundred  savages,  he  tnrned  back,  and 
soon  found  himself  by  the  side  of  Diaz,  who  was  not 
disposed  to  be  very  favourable  to  him  after  his  desertion 
of  the  morning. 

"  Coward !"  cried  Diaz;  "  you  shall  not  a  second  time 
fly  in  my  presence." 

At  the  same  instant  the  Apaches  surrounded  the  two 
horsemen,  and  thus  forced  Baraja  to  take  part  in  the 
mortal  combat  which  he  had  sought  to  avoid. 

These  were  the  two  whites  whom  the  Mexicans  in 
the  camp  had  seen  struggling  heroically  against  mortal 
odds.  Diaz  had  torn  a  tomahawk  from  the  hands  of  an 
Indian,  and  had  laid  about  him  with  great  success.  lie 
it  was  whom  they  had  seen  flying  at  full  speed  and  es- 
caping ;  the  prisoner  whom 
the  Indians  surrounded  with 
yells  of  triumph — the  white 
man  tied  to  the  tree  to  await 
the  torture — was  Baraja. 

The  savages  danced  round 
htm  with  frantic  joy;  and 
the  murderer  of  Oroche  saw 
approaching  the  hour  of 
expiation.  He  remembered 
the  terrible  tales  of  Benito, 
the  old  herdsman  ;  and 
vrhen  comparing  the  fata 
of  Oroche  with  tlie  long 
hours  of  torture  which  in 
all  probability  awaited  him, 
he  thought  of  his  old 
friend's  death  as  a  death  on 
a  bed  of  ro*es. 

Ia  this  terrible  moment, 
when  his  fear  was  so  great 
that  his  bonds  alone  pre- 
vented his  falling  to  the 
earth,  what  would  not  B  t- 
raja  have  given  to  know  the 
tact  of  the  intense  hatred 
with  which  the  Indian  chief, 
the  Blackbird,  regarded 
Bois-Rneo  and  his  com* 
pinions  ?  For  such  a  know  • 
ledge  be  would  gladly  have 
given  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  Golden  Valley;  for  t, 
indicate  their  place  of  con- 
cealment would  be  to  savo 
his  own  life. 

On  his  part,  the  Blackbird 
had  no  conception  that  the 
prisoner  could  give  him  any 
information  as  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  accordingly  gave 
the  signal  to  prepare  for 
the  torture,  gome  of  the 
savages  heated  the  ironwork 
of  the  waggons,  while  other i 
afcaarpened  their  knives. 

After  the  great  victory 
they  had  gained,  the 
Apache*  regarded  the  tor- 
tare  of  a  prisoner  at  the 
erowning  amusement  of  t'p- 
day  ;  and  as  Baraja  gaz  -1 
with  dilated1  eyes  at  the 
terrifying  preparations,  the 
terrible  words  of  old  Ben:to 
rang  in  his  ears — 

"  If  your  evil  star  ever 
guides  yon  into  the  power 
of  the  Apache*,  pray  thai 
they  may  be  in  a  jovial  bu- 
aaonr.  Your  torture  will 
then  be  more  terrible,  but 
snore  short." 

Baraja  conld  see  that  the 
Indians  were  in  a  frightful 
of  joy ;  but  he  also  re- 
he  shorten' 
fire  or  six 


1  some  Spanish  expressions  and  some  pantomimic 
gestures. 

The  blood  seemed  to  eurdlo  in  the  veins  of  the 
'  WTetched  man.  j 

Excited  by  the  example  of  his  comrades,  a  third  In- 
I  dian  advanced  from  the  circle  of  savages,  and  cried —  . 

"  The  scalp  is  for  me !" 

"  It  remains  only  for  me,  then,"  said  a  fourth,  "to 
pour  upon  his  head,  when  deprived  of  the  skin,  the 
boiling  fat  which  we  can  extract  from  his  dead  brothers." 

Then,  after  a  short  dance,  called  the  "  Scalp  Dance," 
the  wounded  chief  rose  to  give  the  signal  for  the  tor- 
ture. 

But  Baraja's  hour  had  not  yet  come. 

At  tho  moment  when  the  Blackbird  was  about  to 


state  ol  i  . 
collected  that  the  shortest. 


torture  lasted 

hours. 

An  Indian  with  a  feroeivu 
face  advanced  first  towards 
the  circle,  and  said — 

"  The  pale- faces  are  boast- 
ers when  they  are  in  great 

nambera ;  bat  when  they  are  about  to  suffer  the  torture 
they  are  silent  as  the  fish  in  the  cataracts.  Dares  tho 
white  man  sing  his  denth  song  ?" 

Baraja  did  not  understand  a  word,  and  a  groan  was 
his  only  replv. 

Another  Indian  advanced  towards  him.    A  large 
le  by  the  knife  of  a  white  man,  crossed  his 
one  shoulder  to  another.   Tho  blood  poured 
ee  in  spite  of  the  bandage*. 
The  Apache  dipped  bis  finger  in  his  own  blood,  and 
traced  on  the  face  of  Baraja  a  line  from  the  forehead  to 
the  chin. 

"  All  this  aide  of  the  face,"  said  he,  "the  half  of  the 
forehead,  the  eye,  and  the  cheek,  are  mine,  and  I  mark- 
it  to  befoietiftild  ;  to  me  stone  belongs  the  right  of 
to^'in^  them  from  him  while  yet  alive. 

And  ae  Baraji  did  not  understand  his  word*,  the 
In'liea  reaeWed  his  frightful  menace  clear  by  using 


wound, 
eh 
la 


THE  UKD  HAM)  AND  THE  GKi.Y  EAGLE. 

]  direct  tho  commencement,  of  the  horriblo  drama,  au 
unexpected  event  stopped  him. 

A  warrior,  whoso  accoutrements  although  Indian, 
diflTercd  materially  from  (hone  of  the  ApacliCH,  suddenly 
entered  the  circle.  Ilia  presence  seemed  trrsurprirc  no 
one  :  only  the  name  of  "  Tho  Hulf-breed  "  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

The  unknown  painted  the  Indians  gravely,  and  then 
advanced  towards  the  prisoner.  A  profound  disdain, 
without  the  least  mixture  of  pity,  exhibited  iUelf  on 
his  features,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Baraja'*  face;  but 
the  latter  made  a  movement  of  surprise.  Ho  recognised 
the  mysterious  personage  whom  ho  hud  se«n  paddling 
1  his  canoe  along  the  silent  river. 

The  Half- breed  spoke  to  tho  prisoner  in  English,  in 
French,  mid  then  in  Hpani.'h.  Baraja  uttered  a,  cry  of  joy. 

"  Oh  !"  he  exclaimed;  "if  you  save  me,  1  will  givo 
yon  more  gold  than  yon  tan  cany  away." 


Baraja  pronounced  these  words  so  persuasively  and 
unhesitatingly,  that  the  Indian— for  he  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  savage  rather  than  to  the  white  race — was  much 
struck.    His  sombre  face  was  lit  up  by  an  avaricious 

joy- 

"  "Are  you  speaking  truly  ?"  he  asked,  with  glistening 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  Baraja,  "  as  true  as  that  I  shall 
die  a  terrible  death  if  you  do  not  save  me  !  Listen : 
you  shall  come  with  me— you  shall  bring  with  you  ten, 
twenty,  a  hundred  warriors,  if  you  please  ;  and  if  by  to- 
morrow morning  I  do  not  show  you  tho  richest  gold 
mine  you  ever  saw,  I  will  bo  content  to  die  in  worse 
torture  than  that  intended  for  me  now." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  the  Indian,  in  a  low  voice  j 
"but  say  no  more,  for  it 
will  not  do  to  allow  thesa 
Indians  to  overhear  us. 
Hush !  they  are  listening." 

The  savages,  indeed,  im- 
patient at  this  delay,  were 
pressing  round  the  new- 
comer. 

"Good!"  said  the  un- 
known in  a  loud  voice,  and 
in  the  Indian  language ;  "  I 
will  transmit  to  the  ears  of 
the  chief  the  words  of  the 
captive  white-skin." 

And  so  saying,  the  myste- 
rious personage  cast  around 
him  a  look  of  authority,  aud 
advanced  towards  the  hil- 
lock, where  tho  Blackbird 
sat. 

"  Let  no  one  touch  the 
prisoner,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing round,  "until  the  two 
chiefs  have  consulted." 

A  ray  of  hope  gleamed 
from  tho  eyes  of  Baraja,  al- 
though his  eager  enemies 
yelled  with  impatience.  In 
the  midst  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions, Baraja  watched  tho 
scene — a  prey  to  terrors 
which  would  in  a  few  hours 
whiten  the  hair  of  any  man. 
The  murderer  had  already 
Buffered  more  than  his  vic- 
tim. 

The  conference  between 
the  two  chiefs  was  a  long 
one.  The  Blackbird  seemed 
difficult  to  convince.  At 
length  the  Half-breed  said — 
"  What  is  this  timid  hare" 
(and  ho  pointed  to  the 
trembling  captive)  "in  com- 
parison with  the  Indian 
whom  I  will  deliver  to  you 
—  strong  at  heart — iron  in 
tho  muscles  ?  When  the 
sun  has  appeared  three 
times,  tho  Bed  Hand  and 
the  Grey  Eagle  will  rejoin 
tho  Blackbird  at  the  con- 
fluence of  tho  Gcta  and 
tho  Bed  River.  There  tho 
Apaches  will  find,  to  replace 
their  own,  the  horses  which 
tho  whito  warriors  havo 
taken  the  trouble  to  secure 
for  themselves." 

The  Blackbird  interrupt- 
ed him  by  placing  his  hand 
in  his. 

The  bargain  was  con- 
cluded. 

The  Half-breed  then  de- 
scended slowly  from  the  hil- 
lock whero  tho  conference 
had  taken  place,  and  casting 
a  contemptuous  glance  at  tho 
disappointed  Indians,  ho 
drew  his  knife,  and  cut  tho 
bonds  which  held  Baraja. 

Without  listening  to  the 
joyful  thanks  of  the  adven- 
turer, ho  said,  in  a  tone  of  haughty  menace — _ 

"  Do  not  play  with  my  credulity  :  a  companion  awaits 
me  near  the  Cloudy  Mountains — I  shall  take  eleven 
Ap&che  warriors  with  me." 

"Ah!"  cried  Baraja;  "they  aro  not  enough.  Tho 
treasure  is  defended  by  thrco  men,  two  of  whom  aro 
terrible.   Their  rifles  never  miss." 

A  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  tho  stranger. 
"Red  Hand  and  1  fenr  no  enemies,"  he  said,  quietly. 
Tho  Indians  now  quitted  the  burnt  camp  of  t  ho  Trea- 
sure-seekers. With  the  body  of  his  troop,  the  Blackbird 
marched  towards  tho  Lake  of  the  Buffaloes.    The  two 
messengers  of  his  vengeance  took  another  direction. 

The  Antelope  directed  his  course  towards  the  fork  of 
the  river,  with  ten  warriors,  to  discover  the  traces  of  tho 
three  hunters. 

The  Half-breed  and  Baraja,  with  eleven  other  Indians, 
followed  tho  road  which  led  to  tho  Golden  Valley. 
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CHAPTER  XLTX. 

TWO   DESERT  PIRATES. 

TirR  warning  of  Diaz  surprised  the  Canadian,  in  the 
midst  of  his  projects  for  the  future,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
omen  of  the  failuro  of  all  las  plans.  Ho  preserved 
silence,  as  Fabian  did,  while  Pepo  whistled  a  martial 
air. 

The  two  pirates  of  the  desert,  who  are  about  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  our  narrative,  were  father  and  son. 
The  sou  was  called  by  the  Americans  tho  Half-breed, 
by  the  Indians  tho  Grey  Eagle. 

As  for  the  father,  h'n  sanguinary  reputation  was  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  tho  son. 

To  a  heart  without  pity,  to  an  implacable  ferocity, 
to  a  diabolical  skill,  and  a  courage  which  nothing 
daunted,  the  father  and  son  added  the  advantage  of 
speaking  English  fluently,  and  also  French,  Spanish, 
and  must  of  the  languages  spoken  on  the  frontier. 

"  Well,"  said  Pepe,  ceasing  to  whistle,  while  his  com- 
panions lost  no  time  in  giving  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
entrenchments,  "  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  remain 
a  night  here.  We  have  a  rather  unpleasant  affair  in 
hand  now,  I'm  thinking." 

"Bah!"  said  Fabian;  "our  life  will  be  a  succession  of 
conflicts,  and,  whether  we  fight  here  or  elsewhere,  what 
matters  ?" 

"  It  is  good  for  Pepe  and  myself,"  said  the  Canadian, 
sadly;  "but  for  your  sake, my  child,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  join  the  travellers  of  my  nation,  who  navigate 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri,  or  take  service  among 
the  huuters  and  trappers  of  tho  Oregon  mountains. 
There  we  should  number  sometimes  a  hundred  at  once, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear  as  long  as  we  had  an 
active  and  vigilant  chief. 

"  I  fear,"  added  Pepe,  "that  this  spot  is  not  so  good 
a  citadel  as  we  imagined.  From  the  rocks  yonder  they 
can  command  our  position  at  ease." 

"  Tho  waterfall  sends  round  it  such  a  mass  of  misty 
spray,  that  wo  should  be  invisible  to  them.  Even  here 
Ave  are  enveloped  in  a  fog ;  this  the  sun  will  disperse, 
but  it  will  not  disperse  that  which  hangs  over  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  Yes ;  but  tho  wind  may  clear  it  away  in  a  moment," 
returned  Pepe. 

"  We  are  at  tho  mercy  of  Heaven,"  said  Fabian. 

"  And  tho  Red  Devils,"  added  Bois-Rose. 

"Ah!"  cried  Pepe,  after  a  pause;  "  I  have  an  idea, 
and  I  will  put  it  in  execution.  Ah!  they  are  already 
up  there." 

A  stone  at  this  moment  fell  from  the  summit  of  the  j 
rock  into  the  gulf  beneath. 

"  Tho  devils  are  there  certainly,"  said  the  Canadian ; 
"let  us  listen." 

Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  heard  but  the  roar  of  the 
huge  torrent. 

"  The  demons  are  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  plain,"  said 
Pepe,  "  but  I  must  descend  to  put  my  idea  in  execution. 
I  will  do  so  under  protection  of  your  guns :  so,  atten- 
tion!" 

The  Canadian  and  Fabian  knelt  near  the  stone  bul- 
warks, and  prepared  themselves  for  action. 

Pepe  glided  down  the  rocks,  disappeared  for  a  moment 
in  the  obscurity,  and  then  returned  with  the  thick 
horse-cloth  which  had  served  as  a  cloak  to  Cuch^llo. 

"  Ah !  that  is  a  good  idea,"  cried  Bois-Rose ;  "  there 
is  scarcely  a  rifle  which  will  penetrate  that  in  a  direct 
line." 

The  upper  corners  of  this  cloak,  lined  as  it  were  with 
the  cloak  of  Fabian,  were  attached  to  the  two  saplings 
at  one  side  of  the  platform ;  and  their  thick  folds,  floating 
gently  in  the  breeze,  formed  a  barrier  against  which  it 
was  useless  for  the  Indians  to  fire. 

"  On  that  side  wo  have  no  more  to  fear,"  said  Pepe, 
joyously,  nibbing  his  hands :  "  on  this  side,  these  huge 
stones  present  an  ample  protection.  We  can,  therefore, 
await  in  perfect  quietude  the  advent  of  these  demons." 

"  Let  us  lie  down,"  said  Bois-Rose  to  Fabian  :  "  we 
present  now  far  too  good  a  mark  to  our  enemies." 

"Well,"  continued  Pepe,  after  his  companions  had 
concealed  themselves,  "  since  these  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans robbers  are  led  by  Baraja,  it  is  natural  that  he  has 
led  them  by  the  same  way  as  he  himself  took  to  escape 
us ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  should 
appear  on  the  heights.  There  they  wish  to  lie  in  am- 
bush, and  pick  us  off  one  after  another,  to  share  our 
wealth  between  them.  Now,  this  Baraja  is  tho  one  we 
must  kill  in  the  first  place." 

There  was  one  among  the  three  friends  who  was  far 
from  sharing  the  calm  confidence  of  the  old  coastguard : 
this  wa^  Bois-Rose. 

Since  the  moment  when  he  first  met  Fabian,  danger 
had  presented  itself  to  him  in  a  new  aspect. 

When  on  the  island  in  the  river,  Ids  coxirage  had 
never  flinched,  although  his  heart  was  sad  at  the  idea 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  Fabian. 

On  tho  platform  of  tho  pyramid  a  sickness  seemed  to 
liavo  crept  over  him.  His  eves  no  longer  seemed  to 
have  that  bright  look  which,  they  were  wont  to  wear — 
he  no  longer  seemed  fertile  in  expedients. 

While  Pepe  had  been  giving  vent  to  his  idea  as  to  the 
course  tho  campaign  should  take,  tho  Canadian  had 
many  times  opened  his  month,  and  as  often  closed  it 
e.gain,  astonished  at  the  sentiments  he  was  about  to 
utter. 

"  The  rascals  arc  very  loner  in  making  their  prepar- 
ations for  attack,"  cried  Pepe,  after  a  long  pause ;  and 


ho  advanced  to  the  edge  of  tho  platform  to  cast  a  look 
round  tho  plain  and  the  summit  of  the  rocks. 

The  first  indistinct  gloamings  of  the  dawn  lit  up  as 
profound  a  solitude  as  the  morning  before. 

"The  plain  is  deserted,"  said  the  ex-coastguard; 
"  and  if  you  believe  me,  my  advice  is  to  beat  a  retreat 
whiie  we  can.  To  wait  any  longer  for  these  fellows  is 
rather  dangerous,  in  my  idea." 

Before  replying  to  the  words  of  Pepe,  the  Canadian 
advanced  in  his  turn  to  the  extremity  of  the  platform. 

Nothing  appeared  amid  tho  obscurity  to  create  any 
alarm ;  the  wolves  still  howled  round  the  carcase  of  the 
horse  which  lay  in  the  plain.  At  length,  however,  a  cry 
more  plaintive  than  tho  rest  mingled  with  the  yelpings. 

This  sign  was  at  once  understood  by  the  old  hunter. 

He  sat  down  again  in  his  place. 

"  To  think  that  the  plain  is  free  from  enemies,"  he 
said,  "  is  folly.  Tho  wolves  are  yelping  here  also,  over 
a  corpse  they  dare  not  approach.  I  know  that  by  the 
intonation.  There  are,  I  should  think,  two  or  three 
Indians  behind  that  line  of  shrubs." 

When  the  Canadian  said  this,  Pep6  returned  to  the 
post  of  observation  he  had  left. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said;  "yes,  I  see  them  lying 
flat  on  their  stomachs.  All !  I  hear- --but  never  mind. 
I'll  stick  to  what  I  said  at  first :  Barasja  is  the  first  one 
we  must  pick  off." 

"  We  may  not  have  to  fight  at  all,"  said  the  Canadian. 
"It  is  not  at  our  lives,  but  at  the  treasure  that  their 
efforts  are  directed." 

"  I  do  not  say  no :  but  still,  these  Indians  hate  us  as 
much  as  they  covet  the  gold." 

Nevertheless,  as  it  was  probable  that  Baraja  would 
not  advise  the  Indians  to  attack  them  except  from  a 
feeling  of  avarice,  Bois-Rose  thought  that  this  avarice 
would  be  satisfied  by  a  capitulation.  The  honest 
Canadian,  therefore,  awaited  quite  tranquilly  until  the 
enemy  should  manifest  his  presence  by  other  signs  than 
howling. 

There  was  now  a  long  period  of  silence,  during  which 
Bois-Rose  at  length  succeeded  by  inward  reasoning  in 
stifling  the  last  murmurs  of  an  honour  which  was,  per- 
haps, too  susceptible.  Pepe,  on  his  pwt,  tried  to  render 
less  bitter  the  concession  ho  had  made  to  his  old  com- 
panion ;  while  Fabian  regretted  the  absence  of  a  danger 
which  would  for  a  time  have  silenced  the  regrets  which 
were  awakened  by  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  distance  from  the  farm  where  Rosarita  lived. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  those  who 
were  preparing  to  attack  them. 

The  first  thought  of  Baraja  had  been  to  conduct  tho 
Half-breed  to  the  Valley  of  Gold,  and  to  give  him  its 
whole  riches,  too  happy  to  buy  his  life  at  such  a  high 
price.  But  when  once  the  delicious  joy  of  being  once 
more  free  had  worn  off,  he  began  to  desire  to  have  his 
part  of  the  treasure,  however  small  that  part  might  be. 
During  his  journey  back  to  the  mysterious  valley,  the 
ambition  of  the  bandit  had  immeasurably  enlarged ;  and 
though  he  acknowledged  tho  impossibility  of  reserving 
all  for  himself,  he  determined,  nevertheless,  to  secure 
the  lion's  share. 

The  Half-breed  had  at  first  been  suspicious  of  his 
companion;  but  as  his  avarice  spoke  to  him  in  eager 
tones,  his  confidence  became  as  great  as  had  been  his 
former  mistrust.  Once  excited,  his  passions  blinded 
him  to  everything  else  but  the  desire  for  wealth.  Baraja 
felt  this,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  it. 

He  began,  therefore,  by  referring  to  the  summit  of 
the  pyramid  as  the  spot  whore  the  treasure  lay,  and  he 
assured  him  that  it  was  in  the  tomb  of  the  Indian  chief 
that  the  three  hunters  had  concealed  the  blocks  of 

The  Grey  Eagle  was  satisfied  with  this ;  but  it  was 
still  necessary  for  Baraja  to  execute  some  ruse,  in  order 
that  the  Golden  Valley  might  not  be  profaned  by  the 
impure  eyes  and  hands  of  tho  Indians. 

Such  were  the  relative  positions  of  the  guide  and  the 
guided,  when  they  received  a  new  recruit.  This  was 
the  savage  white  hunter — the  Red  Hand — the  father 
of  the  Half-breed,  who  had  been  awaiting  the  conclusion 
of  the  secret  conference  of  his  son  with  the  Indians — a 
conference  whose  object  we  shall  explain  at  a  later  period 
of  our  story. 

The  band  had  halted  for  an  instant  under  a  mass  of 
yew-trees,  behind  which  Peter  Diaz  had  been  obliged 
to  stop  to  rest  his  wounded  horse. 

It  was  in  spite  of  himself,  therefore,  that  Diaz  heard 
the  following  conversation  in  English  between  father 
and  son — 

"Why  not  have  given  an  immediate  rendezvous  to 
tho  chief  at  the  foot  of  the  Red  River,"  said  the  Red 
Hand,  "  since  it  is  near  that  spot  that  tho  white  girl 
lives  whom  you  wish  to  make  3Tour  wife  ?" 

"  My  wife  of  a  month,  you  should  say.  Why  have  I 
delayed  for  three  days  this  interview  ?  Because  the 
whito  dog  who  leads  us  has  promised  me  a  treasure 
near  here — at  tho  foot  of  the  Indian  sepulchre ;  and  be- 
cause I  want  the  gold  first,  and  tho  girl  afterwards. 
Will  that  suffice  you  ?" 

Diaz  did  not  hear  tho  answer  which  the  R.ed  Hand 
made  to  his  son :  the  latter  replied — 

"  Come,  old  man ;  I  tell  you  thi3  is  a  happy  campaign 
in  which  we  are  engaging.  And  whom  have  you  to 
thank  ? — me  !  Before  1  was  of  anngo  to  assist  you,  you 
knew  no  better  means  of  obtaining  money  than  that  of 
assassinating  some  poor  trapper,  to  seize  bis  wretched 
merchandise," 


The  Red  Hand  growled  out  some  words,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  tiger  whose  keeper  has  tamed  him. 

"  Yes,"  continued  his  son,  chuckling ;  "  two  honest 
and  quiet  Papagos,  whom  you  tracked  as  far  as  tho 
Lake  of  Buffaloes  " 

Here  the  voice  became  indistinct. 

"  And  how  have  you  induced  the  Indian  chief  to  aid 
you  in  this  project  of  abduction  ?"  asked  the  Red  Hand. 
"  Have  you  told  him  that  there  are  thirty-two  hunters 
on  tho  borders  of  the  lake  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  and  I  have  promised  him  the  horses 
which  the  whites  v/ill  take  for  him." 

"  And  he  has  consented  ?" 

"Yes,  with  one  more  condition— that  I  will  deliver 
up  to  him  the  Comanche  who  prowls  round  tho  Red 

River." 

Diaz  heard  no  more,  but  a  few  words  without  connec- 
tion, such  as,  "gleaming  star"— "the  ambush  at  Buffalo 
Island ;"  and  then  the  two  desert-pirates  and  the  In- 
dians resumed  their  route  towards  the  Golden  Valley. 

Then  the  adventurer,  who  had  heard  quite  enough  to 
divine  the  whole  of  their  plan,  resolved  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  wild-horse  hunters,  who  were  menaced 
by  these  bandits ;  and  in  passing,  he  had  given  the  three 
friends  the  warning  which  we  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter. 

As  for  Baraja,  after  four  hours'  march  he  arrived  at  a 
spot  from  which  could  bo  seen  the  pyramids ;  and  here 
he  gave  the  signal  to  halt. 

"  Come  hither,"  he  said  to  the  Grey  Eagle.  "  From 
the  summit  of  those  rocks  wo  shall  command  the  emi- 
nence where  the  hunters  have  concealed  the  gold  I  offer 
as  my  ransom." 

And  Baraja  pointed  out  the  narrow  path  by  which  ho 
had  descended  into  the  plain. 

"  Take  eare  that  you  do  not  deceive  us,"  cried  old 
Red  Hand,  with  an  air  of  sinister  menace ;  for  if  you 
do,  I  will  not  leave  one  single  shred  of  skin  upon  your 
body!" 

"  Be  without  fear,"  said  the  Mexican.  "  But  where 
will  you  attack  the  guardians  of  the  treasure,  if  it  be 
not  from  this  side  ?" 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  Grey  Eagle,  "  when  daylight  comes, 
we  will  swoop  upon  them  as  the  vulture  swoops  upon 
his  prey." 

All  the  Indians  were  about  to  follow  the  path  indi- 
cated by  Baraja,  when  one  of  the  Apaches,  who  had 
stooped  to  examine  the  traces  which  the  ground  still 
preserved,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  called 
his  comrades  round  him. 

"  What  is  that  footmark  ?"  he  asked. 

"  That  of  the  Eagle  of  the  Cloudy  Mountains,"  re- 
plied two  or  three  Indians  at  once. 

"  And  those  ?" 

"  That  of  the  Mocking-bird,  and  that  of  tho  young 
warrior  of  the  South." 

These  were  the  names  given  by  the  Indians,  during 
the  siege  of  the  island,  to  Pepe  and  Fabian. 

"  Good,"  said  the  Apache ;  "  I  also  recognise  them." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  Grey  Eagle— 

"  The  Grey  Eagle,"  he  said, "  will  keep  for  himself 
the  gold.  The  Apaches  will  fight  to  obtain  it  for  him, 
and,  in  his  turn,  he  will  fight  for  his  brothers.  Tho 
blood  of  our  warriors  cries  for  vengeance :  their  mur- 
derers are  there,  and  we  must  have  their  scalps.  Eleven 
warriors  will  not  fight,  except  on  this  condition." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  the  Grey  Eagle,  with  a  frightful 
smile.  "  The  Apaches  shall  have  the  scalps  they  wish." 

This  bargain  concluded,  the  two  pirates  of  the  desert 
made  a  sign  to  Baraja  to  precede  them,  and  commenced 
ascending  the  path,  while  the  Indians  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plain,  to  surprise  tho  hunters  if  they  had 
the  imprudence  to  quit  their  fortress. 

"  We  are  now  opposite  the  pyramid,"  said  Baraja, 
when,  after  half-au-hour's  march,  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  the  torrent  poured  over  the  rocks. 

Thick  mist,  however,  concealed  the  liiding-place  of 
the  three  hunters,  and  the  eyes  of  both  father  and  son 
failed  to  penetrate  it. 

"  The  mists  will  never  clear  away — you  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do,"  said  Red  Hand  to  Grey  Eagle ;  "  and  the 
devil  a  bit  clearer  shall  we  see  in  an  hour  hence.  If  the 
Indians  want  the  scalps  of  these  men  " 

"  Old  man,"  interrupted  the  Grey  Eagle,  in  a  tone  of 
menace,  "  forget  not  that  Indian  blood  flows  in  my 
veins ;  for  if  you  do,  I  shall  make  you  remember  it !" 

"  Good,"  replied  the  father,  brusquely,  without 
noticing  the  authoritative  tone  of  his  son,  to  which  ho 
was  accustomed.  "  I  say,  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
Indians  these  6calps,  we  must  find  some  better  point  of 
attack  than  this." 

This  dialogue  had  taken  place  in  English,  the  native 
language  of  Red  Hand,  who  was  from  Illinois,  whence 
he  UaiJ  been  compelled  to  fly  by  his  crimes  j  and  neither 
the  Indians  nor  Baraja  understood  a  word. 

"I  will  find  one,"  replied  the  Grey  Eagle.  "Keep 
an  eye  on  this  rascal,  however,"  ho  added,  pointing  to 
Baraja.  * 

He  then  walked  away. 

When  he  was  at  some  distance;  the  American,  letting 
his  heavy  hand  fall  on  the  shoulder  of  Baraja,  said  to 
him,  in  bad  Spanish — 

"  The  son  of  an  Indian  she-wolf  will  no  doubt  find  a 
better  placo  of  attack  than  this  ;  let  us  light  our  pipes, 
therefore,  and  the  light  of  them  piercing  through  these 
iui6ts,  will  show  these  three  foxe3  that  we  are  on  th9 
watch." 
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Without  losing  sight  of  the  Mexican,  he  moved  away 
towards  a  projecting  rock,  to  strike  a  light,  leaving 
Baraja  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  the  Half-breed 
would  choose  to  attack  from  the  rocks  which  com- 
manded the  Golden  Valley. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  which  so  astonished 
the  three  hunters,  as  they  remained  motionless  and 
feiieut  at  the  summit  of  their  fortress. 

As  is  always  the  case,  it  was  at  the  moment  when 
danger  was  thickening  round  him  that  Bois-Rose  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  storm  was  blowing  over. 

"  Instead  of  thinking  of  a  capitulation,"  said  Pepe, 
who  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  "  it  would  be  better 
to  fly  at  once,  or  to  send  a  ball  into  the  head  of  each  of 
these  Indians  who  arc  hiding  behind  thru  dead  horse." 

"  Who  would  quit  a  citadel  such  as  we  have  now," 
said  Bois-Rose,  to  cast  himself  upon  a  plain,  where 
eacli  tree  and  each  rock  may  conceal  an  enemy,  or 
where  the  Indians  seem  to  come  down  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  ?  It  would  be  certain  death.  ~So,  no :  either 
we  will  capitulate  honourably,  or  fight  to  the  death. 
We  shall  soon  see  what  we  have  to  do.  The  rascals  do 
not  want  to  conceal  their  position;  see  that  fire  up 
there." 

Pepe  followed  with  his  eye  the  finger  of  the  Cana- 
dian. At  the  summit  of  the  cascade  a  pale  light  glis- 
tf-ned  through  the  misl.  It  was  the  fire  which  the  Red 
Hand  wns  lighting  amid  the  rocks. 

"Oh!"  cned  Pepe,  disdainfully,  " as  for  those  who 
■re  perched  up  there,  I  care  as  little  for  them  as  for  a 
flock  of  gees*.  Their  arrows  and  their  balls  will  never 
pierce  my  floating  rampart.  But  see  these  on  the  plain, 
who  are  approaching  little  by  little." 

So  saying,  Pepe  turned  his  rifle  in  the  direction  of 
the  dead  horse,  and  showed  to  Bois-Rose,  at  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  animal,  two  bodies  rolled  up  in  a 
bail,  and  motionless  as  Indian  idols. 
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"  The  eye  of  the  white  warrior  wishes  to  see  only  one 
body  lying  on  the  plain,  and  he  sees  three.  There  are 
two  too  many." 

The  ant  dilatory  words  of  Pepe  had  the  same  effect 
on  the  Indians  as  an  arrow  aimed  at  them.  They  both 
bounded  to  their  feet,  and,  uttering  ferocious  cries,  dis- 
opr^eared  beuind  the  chain  of  rocks. 

**  They  are  like  the  devils  sprinkled  with  holy  water," 
•aid  Ptpd,  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter. 

ill  events,  you  have  done  well,"  cried  Bois- 
th  flashing  eyes,  for  the  sight  of  his  detested 
had  raised  his  blood  to  boiling  heat, 
■ah '."  exclaimed  Pepe  exultingfy,  and  extending 
I  to  Bois-Hoic  and  one  to  Fabian,"  there  spoke 
rood-ranger !  Come — come,  we  have  neither 
nor  trumpets :  let  us  utter  a  war-cry,  as  be- 
rree  intrepid  warriors  in  face  of  dogs  such  as 
io  as  we  do,  Don  Fabian,  for  you  have  already 

he  three  danntlcss  men,  each  with  his  hand  in 
the  other,  uttered  three  terrible  shouts  which, 
tnd  in  savage  intonation,  yielded  to  none  of  the 

had  a  more  formidable  war-cry  re-echoed  along 
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good  apprenticeship  of  hunger  when  I  was  in  the 
service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  have  since  con- 
tinued it  with  you,  Bois-Rose;  Don  Fabian  alone  is  not 
accustomed  to  it." 

"  I  am  certainly  of  your  opinion,  Pepe,"  said  the  old 
hunter,  still  faithful  to  his  desire  to  make  Fabian  fond 
of  the  life  in  spite  of  its  dangers ;  "  but  there  are  days 
also  of  abundance,  when  the  tables  of  the  most  opulent 
are  not  served  as  ours  are  served.  You  will  see  this, 
Fabian,"  added  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  when  God  has  averted 
from  us  this  new  danger." 

"The  last  of  the  Medianas,"  said  Fabian,  "who 
yesterday  refused  a  royal  ransom,  has  often  suffered  the 
deepest  pangs  of  hunger.  I  have  served  no  sweeter 
apprenticeship  than  you." 

Poor  fellow  !"  answered  Bois-Rose. 
"  And  Gayferos,  what  of  him  ?"  cried  Pepe;  "what 
is  he  doing  all  this  time?" 

"  Of  hijn  we  cannot  think  now,"  replied  the  Cana- 
dian ;  "  we  must  think  only  of  ourselves.  Among  these 
Indians  the  desire  is  to  kill  us ;  they  are  about  to  call 
us  to  account  for  the  blood  we  shed  on  the  borders  of 
the  Gilo  River.    We  must  then  neglect  no  precautions." 

The  three  hunters  carefully  stowed  away  beneath  the 
stones  their  buffalo  horns  of  powder — for  fear  that 
some  ball  glancing  off  their  bodies  might  deprive  them 
of  their  last  weapon  of  defence — and  placed  the  provi- 
sions over  them. 

Much  to  the  alarm  of  Baraja,  the  Half-breed  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  rocks  opposite  the  pyramid, 
where  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  Golden  Valley. 

The  adventurer  gazed  rouud  him  with  dismay ;  but, 
like  a  jealous  lover  who  veils  the  treasures  of  beauty 
which  lie  desires  to  be  his  alone,  Nature  still  enveloped 
the  glittering  particles  in  a  shroud  of  dense  mist. 

Baraja  again  thanked  his  good  angel  for  this  signal 
favour,  and  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  glide  down 
into  the  Golden  Valley  and  bring  back  the  amount  of 
his  ransom  without  betraying  tho  sourco  whence  it 
came. 

Red  Hand  and  the  Grey  Eagle,  confident  in  their 
number  and  their  skill,  assisted  with  impatience, 
minded  with  disdain,  in  all  the  lengthy  preparations 
which  invariably  precede  an  Indian  attack. 

When  those  of  the  Apaches,  who  knew  by  a  terrible 
experience  the  sangfroid  and  courage  of  their  dauntless 
adversaries,  had  entrenched  themselves  to  their  own 
liking,  Red  Hand  struck  the  earth  with  his  carbine. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  with  an  oath,  "  it  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  this.  Without  these  dogs — these  Indians,  I 
*hould  say — and  their  silly  thirst  for  scalps,  we  would 
summon  those  pyramids  up  there  to  yield  up  their 
treasure,  and  when  we  told  them  our  names  it  would 
be  all  over ;  we  should  see  them  running  like  the  dogs 
of  the  praries." 

"  These  Indians  want  their  scalps,  and  they  shall 
have  them,"  returned  the  Grey  Eagle,  with  an  oath 
which  equalled  in  ferocity  that  of  his  odious  father. 

"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  now?" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  repeated  tho  n.ilf-breed, 
addressing  himself  to  the  most  influential  among  tho 
Indians. 

"The  Blackbird  "wishes  to  take  his  enemies  alive. 
The  desire  of  a  chief  such  as  ho  is,  is  a  law  to  his 
warriors." 

"  Good  !"  cried  Red  Hand  ;  "that  is  more  difficult  to 
do  than  to  take  the  scalps  of  the  three  when  dead." 

Then  turning  to  Baraja,  he  added — 

"  Rascal !  ia  it  for  this  that  you  have  brought  us 
hither?" 

"Did  I  not  say,"  replied  Baraja,  "  that  tho  treasure 
wfts  guarded  by  three  renowned  hunters  ?" 

"  What  matters  ?"  said  the  Grey  Eagle, "the  Mexican 
]  ill  Lave  to  give  us  his  skin  if  he  deceives  us.  Red 
Hand  ;md  tho  Grey  Eagle  will  give  the  three  white 
men  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  or  they  will 
poi  i  h  themselves.  They  have  promised,  and  both  are 
Saves  to  tiieir  words." 

Tli"  perfidious  nalf-brced  pronounced  these  words 
half  in  Spanish,  Iialf  in  Indian;  aud  then  addressing 
one  of  tho  Ked-skiiiB,  he  said — 

"The  name  of  my  brother  is  the  Chamois— is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes;  he  bounds  like  the  chamois  along  tho  roel 

"upod  :  is, then,  the  Chamois  determined  to  sacrifico 
bis  own  life  and  that  of  his  warriors  iii  order  to  seize 
the  white  men  ?" 

I  *5o  that  there  remain  three  to  conduct  the  prisoners 
to  the  hut  of  the  Blackbird,  tho  Chamois  is  willing  to 
be  of  tho  number  of  thoso  who  never  again  sec  their 
Mian." 
"Good!"  said  lb"  Half-breed. 
Then  turning  to  liai  aja,  he  asked — 
"And  yon  —  what  part  do  you  intend  to  toko  to  keep 
your  promise?" 

iTaruju  was  embarrassed  for  an  answer.  Tie  know 
Only  one  thing,  that  ho  was  acting  tho  part  of  the 
jackal  amid  the  tigers.  ;,'„,-.•  ,,. '  » M.',t  ',' 

nado  an  effort,  however,  remembering  tlir«t  In  (lib 
'thofieroc  American,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
reed,,  his  life  was  worth  something,  at  any  rate, 
until  ho  had  paid  his  ninnom. 

"Your  lordship  must  consider,"  he  raid,  "  that  as  I 
alone  know  whore  this  treasure  is  concealed,  1  must 
•ot  lightly  expose  my  life." 

i  "Remain  hid  Jen  behind  tho  rochn,  then,"  said  the 
lire/  V,.\/\c,  contemptuously  turaiW  hit  lia'clf,  find 
commencing  a  conversation  with  his  father. 


Their  conference  was  soon  ended. 

"  If  wo  promise  them  their  lives,"  said  the  Half- 
breed,  as  he  finished,  "they  will  give  themselves 
up-" 

'  And  we  will  keep  our  word,"  added  his  father,  with 
a  ferocious  smile,  "  since  we  must  give  them  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians." 

At  the  same  moment  the  father  and  son  raised  their 
hands  above  the  breastwork. 

"  See!"  cried  Pepe,  kneeling  behind  tho  two  saplings, 

hostilities  or  conferences  are  going  to  begin.  I  see 
two  hands  raised  above  the  rocks,  which  are  making  tho 
sign  of  peace.  But  yet,  these  hands  hold  not  tho  pipo 
of  peace  ;  and  the  clothes  which  cover  tho  arms  are  not 
those  of  the  Apaches.  With  whom  have  we  to  do, 
then?"' 

Pepe  had  pronounced  these  words  with  extreme 
rapidity,  when  a  voice  said— 

Where  is  he  whom  the  Indians  call  tho  Eagle  of  tho 
Cloudy  Mountains  ?" 

"  Who  is  this,"  answered  Bois-Rose,  in  surprise, 
"who  talks  English?" 

And  as  ho  did  not  reply,  the  voice  went  on — 
Perhaps  the  Eagle  of  the  Cloudy  Mountains  does 
not  understand  the  language  they  speak  in  Canada  ?" 

And  then  the  voice  repeated  it  in  French.  Bois-Roso 
trembled. 

"  This  is  worse  than  ever,"  ho  said ;  "  this  is  somo 
renegade  of  our  own  colour." 

"  One  of  the  blackguards  who  have  turned  Red  man. 
to  escape  punishment  for  his  crimes,"  said  Pepe. 

"What  is  wanted  of  the  Eagle?"  demanded  Bois- 
Rose  in  French,  remembering  tho  name  which  the 
Blackbird  had  given  him. 

"  That  ho  will  show  himself,  or,  if  he  fears  to  show 
himself,  that  he  will  listen." 

"  And  if  I  show  myself,  who  will  answer  that  I  shall 
not  repent  it  ?" 

"  We  will  give  you  the  example  of  confidence,"  replied 
tho  voice. 

"What  does  ho  want?"  asked  Tcpe. 

"  That  I  should  show  myself,  and  that  I  " 

Bois-Rose  was  struck  dumb  with  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  the  two  figures  who  rose  suddenly  in  front  of  him. 
He  recognised  at  once  two  men  whose  terrible  renown 
had  not  only  reached  him,  but  who  had  for  tho  second 
time  crossed  his  path. 

At  the  sight  of  these  men  a  strange  feeling  of  sorrow 
crossed  the  hunter's  heart,  and  he  whispered  to  Pepe — • 

"  Do  you  recognise  them  ? — they  are  Red  Hand  and 
tho  Grey  Eagle." 

Pepe  made  a  sign  of  affirmation.  He  had  experienced 
the  same  shock  as  Bois-Rose. 

"Do  not  show  yourself,"  ho  cried;  "it  is  a  sad  hour 
for  all  who  meet  them." 

"I  will  sliow  myself,"  replied  Bois-Rose;  "if  I  did 
not,  I  should  seem  to  tear  them.  Only  watch  carefully 
each  portion  of  the  breastwork-,  and  do  not  lose  a  singlo 
gesture  of  either  of  these  demons." 

So  saying,  the  Canadian  raised  above  the  platform  his 
toll  figure,  motionless,  and  without  tho  slightest  traco 
of  fear. 

"  What  do  yon  want  of  the  Eagle,  since  such  is  tho 
name  by  which  you  call  mo  ?'.'  cried  the  Canadian,  in  a 
grave  voice. 

"  Eh !  eh  !"  said  tho  brigand  of  Illinois,  with  a  hideous 
smile;  "wo  have  already  met,  and,  if  I  have  a  good 
memory,  the  Canadian  wood-ranger  did  not  save  his 
scalp  without  " 

"  A  heavy  blow  with  the  stock  of  his  gun,  which  your 
head  ought  to  feel  now,"  interposed  Pepe. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  you  also  ?"  replied  the  American. 

"As  you  see." 

"  fie  whom  the  Indians  call  tho  Mocking-bird,"  said 
the  Grey  Eagle. 

"  Well— well,  what  is  your  purpose  ?"  asked  Bois- 
Roso,  impatiently. 

"You  have  beneath  your  feet  a  rich  treasure,"  said 
the  Half-breed;  "you  are  only  three — wo  arc  fifteen. 
Wo  want  that-  treasure.    That  is  all." 

"  Concise,  clear,  and  insolent,"  thought  Pepe.  "  What 
will  Rois-Rose  say  to  that?" 

"Hum!"  said  the  Canadian ;  "and  under  what  con- 
ditions are  the  treasures  to  be  given  up  to  you  ?" 

"  On  the  condition  that  you  depart  immediately." 

"  With  arms  and  baggagp?" 

"Witll    baggage,  but  without  arm.',"  replied  the 
rialt'-breed. 

"If  they  do  not  want  our  lives,"  whispered  rope, 
"why  do  they  want  our  arms  when  they  are  so  nu- 
merous ?" 

"It  is  as  clear  as  day;  but  let  tho  rascals  unmask 
themselves/'  said  !!<•!«- llose. 
Th<  n  ho  added  aloud— 

"Will  not  the  In  usurer;  v.«  abandon  be  sufficient 
without  our  three  riUes,  which  are  of  lip  use  to  you  ?" 

"  We  require  them,  that  you  may  not  deceive  us.". 

The  Canadian  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Come,  now,"  hp  ;  aid,  "  as  it  seems  wo  are  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  what  will  you  do  with  your 
prisoner;;?    Answer  mo  in  good  fail h." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which  tho 
Ilalf-lireqd  consulted  the  Indian  chief, 

"  What  will  IVC  do  with  them  ?"  said  tho  Chamois,  in 
an  tinder-tone;  "we  will  take 


wo 
their 


andpr-tone;  "we  will  laito  tub  dogs  to  our  huts; 
will  dry  their  scalps  at'  our  (iiqF,',iuitl  we  will  juvo 
ir  hearts  to  PUr  warriors  total;  foHTieyiira  threo 
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bravo  men,  ami  their  courago  will  bo  transmitted  to 
thoso  who  taste  their  blood." 
The  Half-breed  smiled. 

"The  great  Indian  chief,"  he  cried,  addressing  him- 
self to  iiois-Rose,  "  says  that  he  will  preserve  strict 
friendship  with  tho  three  braves — he  will  give  them  the 
best  of  his  horsos,  and  tho  most  beautiful  of  his 
women." 

"And  eternal  life,  Amen!"  added  Pepe.  "Fie! 
Bois-Rose,  listen  no  more  to  them." 

"What  says  tho  Mocking-bird?"  cried  tho  Red 
Hand. 

"He  says,"  exclaimed  Pepe,  furiously,  "that  he  will 
give  you  a  second  crack  of  tho  skull — he  will  stab  your 
son  to  the  heart,  and  cast  your  lying  tongue  to  tho 
crows." 

"Ah!"  cried  tho  Half-breed,  raising  his  rifle  to  his 
should  et. 

Ho  forgot,  in  his  rage,  that  he  was  to  deliver  the 
prisoners  alive  to  tho  Indians. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  showed  the  hostility  of  his 
intention,  when  he  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen 
into  the  gulf  had  not  his  father  caught  him. 

A  shot  from  Fabian's  rifle,  which  had  not  sufficient 
range  to  kill  him  through  his  thick  cloak  of  skins,  had 
made  him  stumble  and  prevent  his  firing. 

This  was  the  declaration  of  war. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FOWLS. 

The  cock  uses  his  crow  to  denote  defiance,  a  chal- 
lenge, a  call  to  the  feeder,  and  a  note  of  admiration  of 
his  ladies,  and  its  changes  bet  oken  pleasure,  pain,  anger, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  his  emotions.  Besides  the  loud 
crow  the  cock  has  low  and  varied  notes  for  general  con- 
versation, and  with  them  ho  very  plainly  expresses  ad- 
miration to  his  hens,  invitations  to  them  to  eat,  and 
commendation  of  the  viands  he  offers  them.  When  an 
old  cock  discontinues  invitiug  his  hens  to  eat,  and 
neglects  them  to  gobble  up  all  that  is  nice  himself,  it  is 
high  time  to  banish  him  from  such  polite  society,  and 
to  supply  his  place  by  a  younger  and  more  gallant 
gentleman. 

The  hens,  as  become  their  sex  and  more  varied  occu- 
pations, command  a  more  cxteusive  vocabulai-y  than 
their  mate.  Every  lady  who  attends  to  her  own  fowls 
is  familiar  with  the  sort  of  complaining  "  caw,  caw," 
with  which  a  hen  wanders  about  the  yard  when  she  is 
going  to  lay,  and  knows  that  Dame  Partlet  must  then 
be  furnished  with  a  nest,  if  she  have  not  one  to  her 
taste  already.  There  arc  notes  of  anger  and  of  de- 
fiance, and  a  grumbling,  jealous  sort  of  "  there  now, 
take  that,"  with  which  a  hen  inflicts  a  peck  on  a  com- 
panion that  gets  notice  or  tit-bits  to  provoke  envy;  and 
a  squall  made  up  of  pain,  deprecation,  and  anger,  all 
mingled,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  knock  or  peck 
which  accompanies  the  "there  now,  take  that  "note. 
But  the  grand  variety  of  diction  seems  saved  up  for  the 
time  when  the  hen  sits  and  brings  up  her  brood.  When 
she  determines  to  sit,  she  makes  her  will  known  by 
clucking,  and  if  anyone,  hen  or  person,  interferes  with 
her  determination  to  keep  possesssion  of  the  nest,  there 
is  no  mistake  as  to  tho  meaning  of  the  squall  with 
which  sho  deprecates  such  impertinent  interference. 
The  little  low,  inward  chuckle  (and  the  pleased  expres- 
sion of  her  eye  at  the  same  time),  is  sufficiently  evident 
of  pleasure,  when,  in  place  of  a  dirty  nest-egg — or, 
perhaps  an  empty  nest — a  batch  of  fair,  firm-shelled 
eggs  is  given  to  her,  and  her  devotion  to  her  task  makes 
itself  evident  in  the  imperative  note  with  which  she  re- 
quires her  wants  to  be  attended  to  immediately,  when 
she  comes  off  to  feed.  And  when  the  hatching-time 
arrives,  what  a  change  comes  with  it.  The  little,  low, 
chuckling  address  to  the  chickens,  tells  the  attentive 
watcher  when,  with  her,  the  mother-life  begins — when 
the  hen  first  hears  her  chickens  in  the  eggs.  All  she 
has  to  do  with  them  is  to  continue  to  keep  the  eggs 
warm,  to  take  care  not  to  bear  too  heavily  upon  them, 
and  to  provide  against  injury  to  the  little  ones  from  the 
empty  shells  (which  most  hens  do  by  carefully  packing 
them  away,  one  in  another,  like  a  tier  of  market  baskets), 
and  this  work  is  carried  on  in  concert  with  a  pleased  low 
chat  to  the  hatched  and  hatching  chickens  all  the  while. 
After  the  chickens  are  hatched,  when  she  leads  them 
forth,  her  talk  is  varied  enough.  With  one  note  the 
chickens  are  called  to  feed,  and  a  particularly  nice  bit 
is  indicated  by  another,  while  a  half-angry  note  of  in- 
quiry is  ready  for  any  new  kind  of  food  presented  to 
her  for  her  chickens ;  and  for  their  use  she  has  also 
notes  of  warning,  warnings  of  great  danger,  angry 
notes  to  warn  off  intruders,  and  passionate  notes,  and 
pecks  too,  for  any  that  approach  her  brood  too  nearly. 

The  chickens,  too,  have  their  mode  of  confabulation. 
The  first  sound  within  the  egg-shell  is  a  low  tapping, 
which  used  to  be  considered  to  be  the  tapping  of  the 
beak  to  spring  the  shell ;  but  Dr.  Horner  states  that 
this  sound  is  caased  by  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  with 
air ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  right,  for  the  chicken  emerges 
from  the  shell  by  expansion,  not  by  more  active  efforts. 
The  cliicken  expands,  and  raises  and  presses  the  beak 
agaiust  the  shell,  which  springs  the  eggs,  and  then  it 
extricates  itself  by  further  expansion.  But  while  yet 
within  the  shell,  the  chicken  begins  to  make  its  wants 
known  by  the  voice,  and  attention  to  this  cry  for  a  little 
careful  help  has  often  saved  the  life  of  a  valuable  bird. 


When  once  they  run  about,  the  chickens  have  more  talk 
even  than  their  mothers,  and  the  successful  amateur 
will  often  be  found  to  bo  tho  one  who  attends  to  their 
appeals.  The  outcry  for  food  comes  round  pretty  often ; 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  cry  after  a  lost  mother,  nei- 
ther is  there  any  mistaking  the  yopping  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  midland  counties)  after  lost  companions,  always 
taken  up  in  the  same  key  by  the  brood,  until  an  amal- 
gamation is  achieved.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enume- 
rate the  varieties  of  the  young  chickens'  talk ;  the 
change  from  tho  demand  for  food  to  the  low  twitter  of 
satisfaction  when  it  is  given,  the  little  song  of  content 
when  the  hen  is  prevailed  on  to  stoop  down  to  brood 
them — a  great  change  from  their  clamouring  appeal  to 
her  to  do  so — and  then  again  the  little  night  song,  under 
the  old  hen's  broad,  warm  wings,  and  her  continual 
soft  answer  to  the  same. 

The  habit  of  young  chickens  of  making  their  wants 
known  by  their  voice  is  especially  valuable  to  the  ama- 
teur, and  ought  always  to  be  attended  to  by  him,  for  he 
may  be  sure  a  grumbling,  discontented  brood  will  never 
turn  out  fine  stock  birds,  or  takers  of  silver  cups. — 
Queen. 


NO! 

Mollis,  when  the  sun  at  morning 

Rouses  from  his  couch  of  rest. 
And  pursues  his  journey  upward, 

Curving  gently  to  the  west, 
Would  you  let  a  lover  woo  you. 

If  the  lover  thought  it  best  ? 

"No!" 

When  tho  fiery  noon  has  folded 

All  the  moriung  glories  up, 
And  the  humble  bee  is  sleeping 

In  some  shaded  buttercup, 
You'd  not  let  a  lover  woo  yon, 

Would  you,  should  he  happen  up? 

"No!" 

When  the  shadows  of  tho  even 

Stretch  awayacross  the  plain, 
And  the  sun  is  "drawing  water," 

Ready  for  the  morrow's  rain, 
Should  a  lover  come  to  woo  you, 

Would  you  let  him  come  again? 

"No!" 

When  tho  night  has  hung  her  signal 

Lantern  o'er  the  wreck  of  day, 
And  the  flying  things  nocturnal 

All  have  sallied  forth  to  play, 
Should  a  lover  try  to  woo  you. 

Would  you  order  him  away  P 
"No!" 

J.  P.  SXEILE. 


The  Mad  World. — When  his  lordship  of  Dun- 
dreary is  unable  to  discern  the  drift  of  a  particular 
observation,  ho  forthwith  puts  down  the  speaker  as  a 
lunatic.  Why  should  not  his  lordship  be  right — or  any 
other  "  fellah  ?"  I  daresay  that  Mr.  Sothern  thought 
me  as  mad  as  a  hatter  for  presuming  to  question  the 
perfection  of  his  impersonation.  For  my  part,  I  have 
a  firm  persuasion  of  the  lunacy  of  the  people  who  grow 
ecstatic  about  Dundreary,  or  who  sip  their  grog  while 
the  great  Olmar,  or  the  greater  Leotard,  or  the  greatest 
Blondin  may  be  capering  over  their  heads,  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  tumbling  down  and  smashing  the  skulls 
both  of  spectators  and  acrobats.  I  think  that  to  take 
Drury  Lane  Theatre — if  you  have  any  money  to  lose — 
is  a  sign  of  mental  alienation  so  decided,  that  the  mere 
act  of  signing  the  agreement  should  be  a  full  warrant 
for  the  friends  of  the  manager  taking  care  of  him.  I 
think  half  the  people  who  are  quaking  with  terror 
through  fear  of  garotters,  and  cutting  their  trembling 
fingers  with  the  bowie-knives  they  don't  know  how  to 
handle — I  speak  with  authority  in  this  matter,  for  I 
have  been  garotted,  and  it  didn't  hurt  me — are  mad.  I 
am  sure  the  garotters  are  mad ;  poor,  purblind,  dark- 
ened, demented  creatures,  running  their  heads  against 
Newgate  granite-walls  as  a  bull  runs  at  a  gate.  I  don't 
think  that  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  is  quite  right  in  his  mind 
when  he  countersigns  a  ticket-of-leave :  and  I  have  little- 
doubt  but  that  if  a  commission  sat  upon  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  they  would  discover  that  he  was  subject  to 
delusions.  The  question  is,  I  take  it,  less  to  find  out 
who  is  mad  than  who  isn't.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  there  is  not  a  screw  loose  in  the  brain-pan  of  those 
Greeks  who  are  persisting  in  electing  the  candidate  who 
won't  stand,  and  in  carting  about  on  the  top  of  an  om- 
nibus, as  though  it  were  the  Golden  Calf  or  an  image  of 
Juggernaut,  the  portrait  of  a  young  middy  of  whom 
they  know  nothing  ?  And  that  fine  old  Tory  the  King 
of  Prussia!  When  the  drill-serjeant  monarch  makes  a 
speech  to  a  loyal  deputation  from  Kalbsfleischstein  on 
the  necessity  of  governing  "  outside  the  constitution," 
don't  you  think  him  as  crazy  as  his  ancestor  who  used 
to  cane  his  son  Fritz  and  throw  plates  and  dishes  at  his 
daughter  Wilhelmina  :  or  as  his  brother  deceased,  who 
was  wont  to  wash  his  poor  wandering  head  in  Vermicelli 
soup  ?  And  the  illustrious  historian  of  the  Hoheu- 
zollerns  ?  Is  all  quite  right  at  Chelsea,  think  you,  when 
Great  Tom  booms  forth  peals  of  praise  over  tyranny 
and  brutality,  and  makes  a  demigod  of  the  beery  and 
brutal  old  bludgeon-man  and  crockery-breaker,  with  his 
Tabaks-Collegium,  and  other  tomfooleries  ?  —  G.  A 
Sala, 


THE  JESTER 

Why  are  dumb  lovers  the  most  ardent  of  all  ?— Be- 
cause they  ever  want  words  to  express  their  feelings. — 
Fun. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  pulse  and  a  police- 
man ? — One  is  always  on  tho  beat,  and  the  other  always 
off. — ibid. 

Nobody  likes  to  be  nobody,  but  everybody  is  pleased 
to  think  himself  somebody ;  but  when  anybody  thinks 
himself  to  be  somebody,  he  generally  thinks  everybody 
else  to  be  nobody. 

A  little  boy,  a  few  days  siuee,  while  coming  down 
stairs,  was  cautioned  by  his  mother  not  to  ioso  Ins 
balance.  The  question  which  followed  was  a  puzzle — 
"Mother,  if  I  should  lose  my  balance,  where  would  it 
go  to  ?" 

A  lady  asked  a  gentleman  tho  time  of  tho  day.  Ho 
said  he  kept  no  watch,  and  that  in  tho  morning  "  chan- 
ticleer "  was  his  timepiece. — "  I  did  not  know  before," 
rejoined  the  lady,  "  that  tho  fowl  was  so  scientific  a. 
crow-nologer." 

Barring  the  Saucers.— Some  ono  was  telling  an 
Irishman  that  a  fellow  had  eaten  ten  saucers  of  ice- 
cream ;  whereupon  Pat  shook  his  head.  "  So  you  don't 
believe  it?"  With  a  nod,  Pat  answered,  "  I  belavc  in 
the  crame,  but  not  in  the  saucers." 

Considerate.  —  A  gentleman  advertising  in  tho 
Waterford  Mail  for  a  wife,  says,  "  It  would  be  well  if 
the  lady  were  possessed  of  a  competency  sufficient  to 
secure  her  against  the  effects  of  excessive  grief  in  case 
of  accident  occurring  to  her  companion." 

A  man  who  owned  a  farm  in  Sacramento,  California, 
during  the  late  floods,  went  to  see  if  his  feuco  was 
washed  away.  He  found  that  he  had  lost,  his  fence,  but 
had  caught  a  fine  two-story  house,  which  mado  him  a 
good  deal  better  off  than  he  was  before. 

Wanted  a  King. — The  crown  of  Greeco  appears  to 
be  going  a-begging  amongst  the  royal  houses  of  Europe. 
The  Greeks,  however,  have  not  yet  thought  of  offering 
it  to  Smith  O'Brien.  Aro  they  actuated  by  tho  pre- 
judice which,  in  advertising  a  place,  intimates  that 
"  No  Irish  need  apply  ?" — Punch. 

A  Good  Reason  for  a  Bad  Toast. — At  a  dinner 
given  by  an  eminent  publisher  in  1S06,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell rose,  and  on  the  part  of  the  authors  present,  pro- 
posed "  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  "  Why  are  we  to  drink 
his  health  Y"  asked  the  astonished  host.  "  Because, 
replied  tho  poet,  "  he  shot  a  bookseller!" 

A  New  Use  tor  the  Bible. — A  negro  having  been 
brought  before  a  magistrate  and  convicted  of  pilfering, 
the  magistrate  began  to  remonstrate.  "  Do  you  know 
how  to  read?"— "Yes,  massa,  little."— " Well,  don't 
you  ever  make  use  of  the  Bible  ?" — "  Yes,  massa,  strap 
him  razor  on  him  sometimes." 

Not  Lost. — "  Samuel,  my  darling,"  said  a  fond 
Yankee  mother  to  her  son,  I've  not  seen  your  book 
for  several  days  or  more — whero  is  it?" — "I  know 
where  it  is." — "  Well,  where  ?" — "  Why,  it's  only  lost  a 
little — kinder  in  the  barn,  or  round  out-doors  summers, 
I  guess,  p'raps  up  garret,  or  behind  the  wood  pile." 

The  Latest  Novelty. — An  inventive  Yankee  has 
produced  an  apparatus  which,  he  saySj  is  a  euro  for 
snoring.  He  fastens  upon  the  mouth  a  gutta-percha 
tube  leading  to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  Whenever 
the  snorer  snores,  he  himself  receives  the  first  impres- 
sion, finds  how  disagreeable  it  is,  and  of  course,  re- 
forms. 

Short. — Mr.  A  ,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly,  has  just  died  at  Avignon.  He 
ascended  the  Tribune  but  once.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  man  is  an  animal."  Awed  by  the  imposing  aspect  of 
the  Assembly,  he  stopped  short.  Amemberexclainu  J, 
"  I  move  the  speech  be  printed,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
orator  prefixed.' 

A  Small  Piece. — Some  time  since,  a  Jonathan  from 
"  downeast "  visited  New  York,  and  stopped  at  tho 
Astor  House.  On  coming  to  the  dinner-table,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  nothing  on  it.  "  What  will  you  have  ?" 
asked  the  waiter.  Jonathan  stared  at  him —  I  dunno." 
— "  Would  you  like  a  bill  of  fare,  sir  ?"— "  Thank  ye,  I 
don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  small  piece." 

Keep  Your  Distance.— The  following  6torv  is  told 
by  Mrs.  Gordon,  in  the  "Life  of  Professor  Wilson," 
just  published : — "  On  Saturday,  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,  an  old  gentleman,  a  friend  of  my  father's, 
was  sitting  gravely  in  his  seat,  when  a  lady  in  the  same 
pew  moved  up,  wishing  to  speak  to  him.  Hu  kept 
edgiug  cautiously  away  from  her,  till  at  last,  as  sho 
came  nearer,  he  hastily  muttered  out, '  Sit  yont,  miss — 
sit  yont !  Dinna  ye  ken  ma  pouch  is  fu'  o'  game  eggs  ?' " 

Pleasant  for  Beeciier.— Henry  Ward  Beecher  has 
lately  been  pitching  into  the  practice  of  working  rail- 
road conductors  and  drivers  on  Sunday.  The  other  day, 
Beecher,  in  his  peculiar  way,  was  making  inquiries  of  a 
Brooklyn-street  conductor,  to  whom  he  was  unknown, 
as  to  whether  the  Sunday  riding  could  not  be  broken 
up.  I  think  it  might  be,"  said  the  conductor,  "  but 
for  that  sanctimonious  hypocrite,  Beecher.  So  many  of 
the  fancy  people  from  all  parts  visit  his  establishment, 
that  it  makes  the  road  more  profitable  on  Sunday  than 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  If  he  would  only  shut 
up,  the  thing  could  be  done." 

Cosiing  Down  after  It. — An  old  gentleman  who 
was  always  bragging  how  folks  used  to  work  in  his 
young  days,  one  day  challenged  his  two  sons  to  pitch 
on  a  load  of  hay  as  fast  as  he  could  load  it.   The  chal- 
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lenge  was  accepted,  and  the  hay  waggon  driven  round, 
and  the  trial  commenced.  For  some  time  the  old  man 
held  his  own  very  creditably,  calling  out,  "  More  hay ! 
more  hay!"  At  length,  struggling  to  keep  on  the  top 
of  the  disordered  and  ill-arranged  heap,  it  began  first 
to  roll,  then  to  slide,  and  at  last  off  it  went  from  the 
-waggon,  and  the  old  man  with  it.  "  What  are  you  doing 
down  heTe  f  cried  the  boys.  "  I  came  down  after 
more  hay,"  answered  the  old  man,  stoutly. 

Good  English. — When  Marlborough  was  once  in 
France,  he  was  waited  on  by  President  Montesquieu, 
uncle,  we  believe,  of  him  who  wrote  the  "  Esprit  des 
Loix."  The  President  piqued  himself  on  bis  knowledge 
of  English,  and  on  his  power  of  expressing  himself  in 
that  language.  Accordingly,  on  being  introduced  to 
the  great  warrior,  he  at  once  commenced  an  oration, 
every  word  of  which  he  fondly  hoped  was  British. 
Marlborough  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  then  said,  in  as 
execrable  French,  "  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  excuse  my  re- 
plying at  length,  as  from  my  ignorance  of  your  language 
I  have  not  understood  three  words  of  what  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  say  to  me." 

A  Last  that  has  Seen  Adam.— At  the  West  Kent 
Schoolmaster's  Association,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Sargent, 
as  illustrating  the  materials  teachers  had  often  to  work 
upon,  gave  the  following  conversation  as  passing  be- 
tween himself  and  a  boy  lately  sent  to  his  Otford 
school : — Teacher :  Can  yon  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  ? 
Boy:  Yea  (and  repeats  it). — Teacher:  Do  you  know 
who  made  you  ? — Boy :  Yes,  God. — Teacher :  Do  you 
know  who  was  the  first  man? — Boy:  Yes,  sir,  Mr. 
Adam. — Teacher  (smiling) :  Do  you  know  where  God 
put  Adam? — Boy:  Sevenoaks,  sir. — Teacher:  Who 
told  yon  that  ? — Boy :  My  mother,  sir ;  she  saw  him 
yesterday.  It  turned  out  that  the  mother  had  been 
calling  on  a  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  boy,  hearing  some  con- 
versation pass  about  him  at  home,  made  his  own  con- 
jectures. 

Mean,  btt  Isgrcious.— A  French  dramatist,  who 
thonght  a  brother  dramatist  had  played  him  a  foul 
trick,  determined  to  avenge  himself.  Seeing  his  enemy 
one  day  in  a  cafe,  he  went  up  to  him,  smiling  graciously, 
and  said  as  blandly  as  could  be,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  see 
yon  have  no  newspaper.  Here  is  La,  Presse  which  I 
have  just  bought ;  it  belongs  to  me,  you  can  carry  it 
home  with  yon."  He  traitorously  held  out  to  him  the 
newspaper  which  belonged  to  the  caji.  The  other  took 
it  and  read  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  evidently  deep  in  its 
contents,  the  rancorous  vaudevillist  called  to  the  waiter, 
"  Watch  that  man !  He  is  going  to  put  that  paper  in 
his  pocket ;  he  steals  a  newspaper  from  you  every  day ; 
I  have  observed  him  this  month."  He  thereupon 
quitted  the  caJS.  The  waiter  kept  his  eye  on  the  sus- 
picion stranger,  and  sure  enough  he  did  put  the  paper 
in  his  pocket.  The  waiters  screamed  robber!  the  police 
were  sent  for;  the  waiters,  master,  mistress,  customers 
insulted  him,  and  at  last  he  was  carried  off  by  the  police, 
the  waiters  kicking  him  as  he  went  out  of  the  door. 

Steam-Boat  Racing. — Sir  Charles  Lyell,  when  in  the 
United  States,  received  the  following  advice  from  a 
friend  : — "  When  you  are  racing  with  an  opposition 
boat,  or  chasing  her,  and  the  other  passengers  are 
cheering  the  captain,  who  is  sitting  on  the  safety-valve 
to  keep  it  down  with  his  weight,  go  as  fur  as  you  can 
from  the  engine,  and  lose  no  time,  especially  if  you 
hear  the  captain  exclaim, '  Fire  up,  boys — put  on  the 
resin  ?  Should  a  servant  call  out,  '  Those  gentlemen 
who  have  not  paid  their  passage  will  please  to  go  to  the 
ladies'  cabin  r  obey  the  summons  witliout  a  moment's 
delay,  tit  then  an  explosion  may  be  apprehended." 
"  why  to  tho  ladies'  cabin  '<"  said  I.—"  I'.ecause  it  is 
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of  the  boat,  and  they  are  getting  anxious 
nal  security  of  those  who  have  not  yet  paid 
,  being  of  courie  indifferent  about  the  rest, 
lever  pay  in  advance;  for  should  you  fall 
rring  a  race,  and  the  watch  cries  out  to  the 
passenger  overboard !'  ho  will  ask,  '  Has 
passage  Y  and  if  he  receives  an  answer 
ative,  no  will  call  out '  Go-ahead !' " 


A  GOOD  SNAKE  STORT. 

I  wasn't  much  bigger  than  a  chunk  of  wood, 
her  used  to  tell  me  some  tales  that  would  cause 
ilary  substance  on  my  juvenile  cranium  to  stand 
ce  unto  the  bristles  on  a  hedgehog.  Here  is 
lem — one  of  the  tales,  not  a  hedgehog, 
yyears  ago.I  started  from  home  early  one  morn- 
ilk  to  the  town  of  R  ,  which  was  about  fifteen 

itant.  I  carried  my  dinner  with  me,  and  happen- 
e  in  a  wood  about  noon,  I  took  it  from  my 
got  astride  of  an  old  log  near  by,  and  com- 

to  eat.  I  palled  out  rny  old  dirk,  and  after 
a  slice  of  meat,  I  stuck  the  knife  into  the  log. 
instant  I  felt  something  move,  and  1  was  carried 

lightning  speed,  and  

it  was  it,  grandfather  ?"  I  abruptly  inquired, 
r,  my  son,  instead  of  an  old  log,  I  had  got. 
if  a  big  snake,  and  when  I  innocently  plunged 
fe  into  him,  he  thought  it  was  a  hint  to  leave, 
left  accordingly,  giving  me  a  ride  for  a  distance 
'.,  when  the  '  cnttur* 


made  a  sudden  jerk,  and  I 


you  get  yonr  knife,  grandfather?" 
but  I  saw  it.    About  ten  years  after  I  went 
ske-show,  and  what  did  I  see  but  my  identical 
sticking  in  the  bnek  of  a  snake  thirty-five  feet 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CHARADES. 
1. 

M I  letters  count  but  only  nine, 

And  neither  more  nor  less  are  mine ; 

I'm  what  the  worthy  all  disdain, 

For  I'm  a  characteristic  stain. 

My  first's  a  partner  that's  well  known ; 

My  third  to  ruin  oft  is  thrown  ; 

My  second  causes  devastation, 

And  makes  the  fall  of  many  a  nation ; 

Yet,  wliile  the  conflict  still  goes  on, 

Two-thirds  of  me  will  often  run.  S.  £ 

2. 

When  men  intend  to  kill  my  first, 

They  sit  upon  a  bench  : 
My  second  is  a  word  well  known 

To  those  who  study  French. 
My  third's  three-fourths  of  where  my  first, 

When  in  a  live  condition, 
Is  sometimes  kept  a  prisoner ; 

My  fourth's  a  preposition. 
My  whole  is  a  peculiar  shape — 

I  cannot  more  explain  ; 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  it  doth 

Eleven  sides  contain. 


My  first  is  a  female  unmarried ; 

A  preposition  my  next ; 
My  third  in  music  is  carried, 

And  many  my  whole  has  perplexed. 

W.  Wilson,  Jun. 

HIEROGLYPHIC  PROVERBS. 


LEG  Ell  DEM  A  IN. 
TIOW  TO  TAKE  THREE  BALLS  OFF  TWO  STRINGS.— ToO 
show  two  pieces  of  strong  tape  to  the  company,  of  an 
exact  size ;  and  then  you  show  tho  balls,  which  have  a 
hole  through  the  middle  of  them.  Having  put  on  one 
ball  yourself,  you  let  the  person  who  is  to  hold  one  end 
put  on  the  second  ball,  and  the  person  who  is  to  hold 
the  other  end  the  third  bull.  Each  person  has  two  ends, 
which  are  of  the  same  length.  Suddenly  you  jerk  the 
balls,  which  slip  off,  while  the  strings,  when  examined, 
remain  as  before.  Plxplcvnation : — While  the  balls  are 
examined,  you  double  each  string,  and  each  appears  to 
have  two  even  ends.  You  twist  the  double  end  of  each 
together,  and  putting  on  one  of  tho  balls,  which  has  a 
hole  Bmaller  than  the  others,  over  the  place  that  is 
joined,  the  strings  remain  firm,  and  can  bear  to  bo 
pulled.  Each  person  that  holds  it  thinks  he  has  the 
extremities  of  two  strings,  while  in  fact  he  has  ouly  the 
end  of  one.  By  a  jerk  the  middle  ball  comes  off,  fob 
lowed  by  the  rest ;  you  then  slip  them  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  persons  who  holds  the  strings  —  he,  of 
course,  lets  go  liis  hold,  and  you  then  take  care  to  put 
the  string  lengthways.  This  is  a  good  trick  when  well 
managed,  but  it  requires  dexterity  to  conceal  tho  decep- 
tion. Formerly,  this  trick  was  done  with  three  button- 
moulds,  on  two  small  whipcords  of  about  two  feet  each, 
and  with  three  rings  on  two  ribbons;  but  the  balls  and 
tapes  are  preferable. 

TO  SMUT  IIP  A  PIECE  OF  MONEY  OH  A  IllNG  IN  A  BOX, 
FROM  WHENCE  IT  ESCAPES  WITHOUT  BEING  TOUCH  EI). — 

You  ask  one  of  the  company  for  a  piece  of  money  or  a 
ring,  which  in  his  presence  is  deposited  in  a  box.  You 
then  give  him  the  box  to  hold  ;  beg  of  him  to  shake  it, 
when  the  money  or  ring  is  consequently  heard  to  rattle 
within.  You  then  dooire  him  to  shake  it  harder ;  but 
on  being  repeatedly  shaken,  tho  sound  is  no  longer 
heard,  and  the  piece  of  money  or  ring  is  found  in  some- 
body's hat  or  pocket.  Kxplanatir/n: — This  box  is  made 
so  that  in  shaking  it  softly  up  and  down  it  has  a  rattling 
sound,  as  if  there  was  money  or  something  else  in  it. 
On  pretence  of  showing  tho  person  how  it  should  bo 
shaken,  you  take  the  box,  and,  though  locked,  the  niece 
of  money  or  ring  drops  into  your  hand  through  a  little 


chink  which  opens  secretly.  Tho  box  will  continue  to 
rattle  till  shaken  strongly  in  an  horizontal  direction, 
when  a  little  spring  falls  upon  the  sounder,  and  hinders 
it  from  making  a  noise.  It  is  then  imagined  that  the 
piece  of  money  or  ring  is  gone ;  and  by  means  of  a  sly 
confederate,  who  gives  a  timely  hint,  you  point  to  the 
person's  hat  or  pocket  where  it  is. 

To  make  Wax  Eggs  for  Conjuring,  &c  — Fill  a 
basin  nearly  full  of  damp  sand,  and  press  an  egg  length- 
wise into  it,  till  nearly  half  is  buried.  Lightly  oil  tho 
exposed  half  of  the  egg ;  then  mix  some  plaster-of-Paris, 
and  pour  it  over  the  egg,  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
When  the  plaster  is  set,  and  before  it  is  too  hard,  care- 
fully lift  up  your  half  mould,  with  the  egg  in  it,  and 
pare  off  the  plaster  with  a  knife,  till  the  egg  will  just 
take  out  of  the  mould.  On  the  edges  of  the  mould 
make  two  or  three  hollows  with  the  end  of  the  knife. 
Put  the  half  mould  in  the  sand,  with  the  egg  lying  in  it. 
Oil  the  edges  of  the  mould,  and  the  half  of  the  egg ; 
then  mix  some  more  plaster-of-Paris,  and  cover  the  egg 
and  edges  of  the  half  mould  as  thick  as  before.  When 
set,  trim  up  the  mould,  take  out  the  egg,  and  put  the 
mould  by  to  dry.  Melt  some  white  wax  in  a  jar  or  pip- 
kin ;  fill  half  the  mould  with  it.  While  it  is  quite  hot, 
shut  the  mould ;  and,  as  you  hold  it  tightly  in  your 
hand,  shake  the  mould  about,  so  as  to  let  tho  wax  be 
equally  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  When 
you  think  tho  wax  has  cooled,  plunge  the  mould  into  a 
pail  of  water,  and  leave  it  there.  It  will  presently  open 
of  its  own  accord,  and  the  egg  float  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  The  mould,  if  well  made,  will  last  a  long  time, 
With  certain  necessary  modifications,  this  is  the  process 
of  casting  wax  fruits,  &c.  Of  course,  as  these  waxen 
eggs  will  vanish  when  you  put  thom  in  hot  water,  you 
may  play  many  harmless  tricks  with  them.  To  divide 
them,  to  put  anything  inside,  use  a  very  sharp  knil'o 
just  dipped  in  hot  water. 

TRANSPOSITIONS  AND  DECAPITATIONS. 
1. 

A  word  that  means  to  injure,  hurt,  or  spoil, 
If  you  transpose,  you  have  with  little  toil 
That  wonder  once  renown' d,  of  ancient  Greece, 
Tho  fabled  boast  that  wore  the  golden  fleece; 
Transpose  again,  and  you  will  plainly  see 
A  member  useful  both  to  you  and  me. 

2. 

If  you  transpose  a  term  for  low, 
What  hoi'ses  have  'twill  plainly  show; 
Transpose  these  letters  yet  once  more, 
What's  said  in  churches  you'll  explore. 

NNAAOREC — A  Greek  lyric  poet.  He  was  choked 
grape-stone  wliile  drinking. 

EEBBNAOR — -A  fanatical  member  of  parliament, 
who  became  notorious  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

5.  IOZBLNE — An  enterprising  traveller,  whoso  re- 
searches in  Egypt  have  been  of  great  service  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquities.  When  in  London, 
becoming  involved  in  difficulties,  he  maintained  himself 
by  performing  for  some  tinio  at  Astley's  Tlieutre. 

6.  MNTEABH — A  distinguished  political  writer,  also 
the  father  of  a  school  of  politicians  still  very  numerous, 
and  perhaps  increasing.  Ho  was  a  man  of  unblemished 
character. 

7.  TIPPPOOMSUAH— An  animal  which  frequents 
the  large  rivers  of  Africa.  When  full-grown  it  will 
weigh  4,500  pounds. 

8.  D  It  A  A  MKLOPEC — This  is  a  native  of  the  African 
continent.  It  is  gentle  in  its  temper,  but  when  attacked, 
the  rapid  strokes  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet  teach  even 
the  lion  to  beware  of  provoking  it. 

9.  RAAKOONG— This  animal,  which  is  about  tho 
size  of  a  largo  sheep,  is  found  only  in  New  Holland.  Its 
flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  said  to  have  tho  flavour 
of  the  finest  venison. 
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ANSWERS— No.  14. 

ENIGMAS. 


1.  Onion. 

2.  Avc-ragc. 


3.  Pat-ten. 

4.  Ignis-Futuus. 


HIEROGLYPHIC  PROVERliS. 

1.  Catch  tho  bear  before  you  soil  his  skin. 

2.  Ever  in  life  remember  death. 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLES. 

1.  To  spend  thirty  shillings — the  money  ho  had  in 
purse — and  to  fill  his  sack,  the  man  must  have  bought 
ten  bushels  of  each  kind  of  grain. 

2.  1,2/8. 

3.  The  son's,  £3,000 ;  the  daughter's,  £2,000. 


TRANSPOSITIONS 

1.  fiwordlish. 

2.  Rhinoceros. 

3.  (iall'nule. 

4.  Hippopotamus. 

5.  liaalak. 

C.  Abbeville. 


AND  DECAPITATIONS. 

7.  Aberconway. 

8.  Abergavenny. 

9.  Abernethy. 

10.  liacassatalun. 

11.  Larbauld. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REDU8. 

1.  Woolwich. — 2.  Odessa. — 3.  Linlithgow. 


-4.  Fnl. 


kirk. — 5.  Europe.  The  initials  of  which  form  "  Wolfe/ 
and  the  finals  Hawke." 
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''EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


THE  SPANIARD'S  REVENGE, 
in. 

Mcveval  months  had  again  elapsed.  I  hnd  been  at 
Barcelona  and  Cadiz,  and  was  then  at  Madrid,  when  I 
received  another  communication  from  Padre  Pedro. 
Caetano  had,  he  said,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  him,  in 
which  ho  regretted  that,  until  now,  ho  had  scon  no  war 
but  that  of  opinions — tierce  civil  -war,  the  most  savage 
and  unnatural  of  all — where  fathers  fought  against  their 
sons,  brothers  butchered  each  other,  there  were  no  tics 
of  blood  or  country.  Still,  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  some  distinction  ;  he  had  such  high  protection, 
such  an  indulgent  protector.  Imagine  now  his  joy 
tlr.it  opportunity  offered  itself,  and  he  should  see  real 
warfare,  as  his  regiment  was  one  of  those  that  was  to 
aeoofirpafyy  his  great  commander  to  the  Morocco  war. 
i  I  is  head  whirled  round  with  delight  at  the  bare  idea 
of  distinguishing  himself,  and  proving  to  his  patron  that 
he  was  worthy  ol'his  goodness.  To  light  in  reality — to 
conquer  those  detested  Moors;  for  they  were  sure  to 
conquer! 

But  Pepita  must  not  weep.  She  must  remember 
she  was  to  be  a  soldier's  wife ;  she  must  improve  her 
mind  and  manners.  He  washed  she  would  change  her 
peasant  costume,  and  imitate  the  dress  of  some  of  the 
tidy  pensioners  of  the  convent.  As  she  was  to  be  a 
l.nly  herself,  she  must  forget  her  vulgar  habits.  This 
would  be  the  way  to  occupy  the  time,  that  would  bo 
tedious  to  her  during  his  prolonged  absence.  How  ear- 
nestly he  wished  to  press  her  to  his  heart  before  he 
went ! — but  it  was  impossible.  He  said  he  had  wrili  en  to 
Padre  Pedro  instead  of  Pepita,  as  he  was  sure  she  well 
remembered  their  compact :  that  when  the  war  was  at 
an  end — or  rather,  the  insurrection — that  his  first  letter 
was  to  claim  her  as  his  bride.  Now  this  real,  glorious 
war  would  soon  give  him  rank  and  honour,  and  then 
she  would  receive  the  promised  letter.  The  General 
had  equipped  him  for  this  expedition  as  if  ho  had  been 
his  son.  He  was  rich  and  childless ;  how  ardently  he 
longed  for  the  moment  when  he  should  introduce  his 
Pepita  to  him ! 

"  She  bore  this  shock  much  bettor  than  I  expected," 
said  the  good  man.  "  She  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
a  portion  of  his  inordinate  ambition.  It  cost  her  much 
to  leave  the  costume  that  became  her  so  well ;  but  he 
wished  it — ho  was  her  law.  Her  mother  had  chidden 
her,  her  companions  and  neighbours  ridiculed  her  pre- 
tension :  she  heard,  saw,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
him. 

"  She  was  more  at  home  now;  but  she  continued  to 
study,  and  to  dress  herself  after  her  new  fashion.  She 
would  spend  whole  hours,  a  book  in  her  hand,  in  the 
garden  where  they  had  last  parted.  The  myrtle-hedge 
skirted  the  road — the  cruel  road,  where  his  prancing 
charger  had  stood  pawing  the  earth,  and  hastening  him 
away.  Oh!  when  should  she  see  him  there  again? — 
when  would  the  letter  come  ?  It  must  bo  long — very 
long;  for  he  was  far  away,  and  the  war  might  last 
long." 

Hero  the  letter  of  the  Cure  came  to  an  end,  but  ho 
was  to  write  as  soon  as  he  heard  from  the  absent  soldier 
in  Morocco. 

I  felt  such  an  unaccountable  sympathy  in  these  young 
people  (perhaps  what  I  felt  for  tha  young  man  was 
merely  relative;  but  to  feel  an  interest  in  Pepita  and 
not  wish  all  sorts  of  good  to  Caetano  was  useless,  as  she 
could  consider  nothing  desirable  that  did  not  come  from 
him),  that  I  examined  with  great  interest  the  alfairs  of 
Morocco,  and  saw  with  great  satisfaction  the  name  of 
Caetano  mentioned  with  great  distinction,  as  perform- 
ing the  most  daring  acts  of  bravery.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  I  shortly  received  from  Padre 
Pedro. 

'  It  said  that  the  General  who  was  so  great  a  friend  to 
Caetano  had  imprudently  approached  the  outposts  of 
the  Moors  on  the  eve  of  the  decisive  battle.  He  was 
ntlended  only  by  an  aide-de-camp,  when  he  found  him! 
self  surrounded  by  a  strong  party  of  Moors.  They  had 
already  cut  down  tho  aide-de-camp,  and  wounded  the 
General's  horse,  which  had  become  quite  unmanageable 
with  pain.  The  hand  of  a  Moorish  miscreant  was 
already  raised  to  take  the  life  of  the  gallant  man  him- 
self, when  the  arm  was  arrested,  and  the  Moor  cut 
down.  The  General,  disembarrassed  of  his  foe,  fought 
with  new  energy,  well  assisted  by  this  unexpected  aid  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  had  killed  and  routed  their  foes, 
that  the  bleeding,  almost  fainting  General,  turned  to 
thank  his  brave  deliverer.  It  was  Caetano!  He  bore 
him  to  the  camp,  where  timely  assistance  soon  assured 
him  his  wounds  were  not  dangerous. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  Fortune,"  said  tho  enthusiastic  old 
man,  "was  always  smiling  on  the  lad's  handsome  face, 
and  had  led  him  there  — merely,  it  appeared,  in  the 
ardour  of  the  forthcoming  battle,  to  try  his  charger's 
paces— to  bring  him  to  favour.  The  General  recom- 
mended him  strongly  to  the  great  commander, 
O'Doimoll,  and  on  the  field  of  battle  next  day,  where  all 
were  courageous,  but  the  bravery  of  Caetano  was  pre- 
eminent, tho  great  commander,  who  had  won  60  many 
laurels  himself,  elevated  him  himself,  and  gave  him  his 
epaulettes.  Think,"  said  the  priest,  "  what  a  glory— 
what  a  Jot  for  Pepita!  Tho  battle  was  decisive — the 
war  ended;  Caetano  would  return,  and  she  would  re- 
ceive tho  promised  letter." 

I  saw  soon  after,  amongst  the  distinguished  officers 
who  landed  with  the  troops  from  Morocco,  the  name  of 


Captain  Caetano  Alvarez,  and  felt  sincerely  rejoiced. 
Of  course  ho  would  go  to  Madrid,  and  be  presented  to 
the  Queen.  I  regretted  having  left  it  for  Barcelona, 
where  I  then  was ;  but  determined  on  reluming  there, 
as  I  had  resolved  that  Pepita  should  have  a  trousseau 
worthy  of  her  destined  rank,  and  a  dowry,  which  though 
it  would  appear  small  in  another  country,  would  there 
make  her  almost  an  heiress,  particularly  for  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  I  mean  this  acceptation  of  the  word — a 
soldier  who  lias  his  fortune  to  make. 

I  had  not,  however,  yet  returned  to  Madrid ;  I  was  in 
Granada,  visiting  the  wonders  of  the  Alhaiubra,  when 
I  received  another  letter  from  my  frieud  Padre  Pedro. 

"Oh,  Senhor  Inglese!  Oh,  Heavenliave  mercy  on  us! 
— the  letter  to  Pepita  has  arrived.  My  poor  child !  It 
arrived  at  last.  She  was  sitting  in  her  favourite  spot, 
where  sho  had  coaxed  the  twining  plants  to  form  a 
shelter  from  the  sun,  always  looking  towards  the  road, 
by  which  he  was  to  return;  when  her  mother,  who  loves 
her  so  tenderly,  came  running  towards  her,  out  of: 
breath  with  haste  to  bring  the  joyous  news— a  letter! 
from  Caetano!  Oh,  tho  blest  moment  of  unspeakable 
joy!  She  was  too  deeply  affected  at  first  to  open  it.. 
She  well  knew,  sho  said,  the  contents.  Had  ho  not  told' 
her  with  his  own  lips?  But  to  read  the  words — that 
he  was  coming  home,  that  sho  was  to  bo  his — was  toOi 
much  for  her  beating  heart.  Sho  sank  upon  her  knees,' 
and  composed  her  mind  by  prayer  for  tho  joyful  task. 
She  at  length  broke  the  seal;  tho  contents  were 
those : — 

"  '  Pepita — This  from  Caetano,  your  lover  in  humbler 
days ;  now,  by  the  chances  of  war,  his  fortunes  have 
risen,  and  with  them  his  heart  also  is  elevated.  Do  not 
grieve  ;  for  your  choice  will  soon  fall  upon  another, 
more  suited  to  your  lowly  life. 

"  '  I  also  have  made  a  choice  more  in  harmony  with 
my  altered  position — a  maid  of  gentle  birth,  fair  for- 
tune, and  winning  ways,  who  will  help  to  cultivate 
my  manners,  still  too  rough  for  the  drawing-room  or 
noble  throng.  Your  rival's  face  is  fair  ;  but  not  like 
yours,  Pepita,  which  would  be  rare  even  amongst  the 
great.  But  in  nought  else  could  you  compare  with 
her ;  for  she  is  nobly  born,  and  that  is  all  I  now  want  to 
enable  me  to  rise  to  the  highest  posts  of  honour.  God 
bless  you,  maiden !  prosper  in  some  new  love,  as  I  in 
mine.  So  farewell,  Pepita — to  meet,  I  suppose,  no  more, 
unless  your  lover  should  also  rise  to  fame.  1  would  it 
might  be  so  for  your  sake,  thoug-h  I  think  it  not  likely ; 
for  fame  is  difficult  to  win,  and  difficult  to  keep. 

" '  Caetano.' 

"  She  uttered  one  wild  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground.  Her  mother  at  length  sought  her,  for  her 
absence  had  been  long.  She  found  her  seated  on  the 
ground,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  large  drops  of  sweat 
standing  on  her  brow.  She  spoke  not,  moved  not,  but 
pointed  to  the  letter  that  lay  at  her  feet;  but  the  poor 
woman  could  not  read.  At  length,  with  a  great  effort, 
she  raised  herself,  and  folded  the  letter  carefully.  She 
did  not  place  it  in  her  breast  as  usual.  Her  mother's 
tears  fell  fast ;  for  she  feared  Caetano  must  be  ill,  very 
ill,  so  to  trouble  her  child.  She  said  but  one  word — ■ 
'  deserted !' — and  then  liow,  tore  along  the  path,  till  she 
reached  the  convent,  and  then  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
Abbess. 

"  '  Accept  my  vows,  lady — for  mercy's  sake  do  not 
delay !    I  cannot  trust  myself.' 

"  She  pressed  the  poor  child  to  her  breast,  and  scon 
knew  the  truth. 

" '  You  must  put  your  trust  in  God,  my  child,'  she 
said  ;  '  for  in  man  there  is  no  trust.' 

"  When  she  had  perused  tho  letter,  she  continued — 

"  '  Stay  with  us,  and  we  will  comfort  you.  Think  not, 
my  child,  that  we  have  never  needed  consolation.' 

"  But  Pepita  could  not,  would  not  hear. 

" '  Give  mo  the  veil,  mother ;  in  mercy  accept  my 
vows !' 

"  She  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  sweet,  gentle 
nun,  whose  early  cloistered  life  had  rendered  her  eo 
calm,  so  unconscious  of  emotion,  or  of  any  other  feeling 
than  tho  love  of  God,  and  duty  to  her  superior,  that  she 
could  only  weep — tho  only  tears,  perhaps,  she  had  ever 
shed  —  and  pray  to  her  saint  for  poor  Pepita  in  her 
agony  of  grief. 
'  "  1  he  Abbess  called  a  chapter  of  her  order — for  she 
feared  to  decide  in  a  case  of  so  much  moment — and 
they  found  it  would  be  imprudent,  nay,  impossible,  to ' 
admit  her  even  to  her  noviciate,  until  her  mind  should 
be  in  a  fitter  state;  for  her  reason  had  so  'wandered 
from  its  dwelling,'  that  the  same  strong  excitement  that 
had  brought  her  to  the  cloister  would  inevitably  induce 
her  to  abandon  it.  However,  they  would  wait  and 
hope.  ; 

"Not  so  Pepita.  There  was  no  hope  for  her;  her 
disordered  understanding  presented  nothing  to  her  but 
one  vision — dark,  deep  revenge :  so  deep,  so  sure,  that 
she  even  mastered  (in  appearance)  her  ravings,  and 
appeared,  to  all  but  tho  Superior — a  keen  observer  of 
human  nature — to  have  recovered  much  of  her  former 
composure. 

"  '  You  must  watch  her  closely,  Sister  Aloysia ;  for  I 
doubt  her.  That  calm,  I  fear,  portends  some  frightful 
storm.    Bring  her  to  me  now.' 

"  The  quiet  sister  stole  away,  and  noiselessly  returned, 
saying,  Pepita  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  '  How  ! — not  to  be  found?' 

"  Search  was  diligently  made ;  and  it  was  too  truo — 


she.had  escaped.  Her  knowledge  of  the  convent  made 
evasion  easy.  It  was  several  days  beforo  they  sent  to 
her  homo  to  inquire  for  her,  so  confident  were  they  that 
sho  had  returned  there.  But  she  was  not  there — her 
mother  had  not  seen  her;  and  as  yet,"  said  the  good 
man,  in  conclusion,  "  wo  have  not  found  her.  My  sou," 
ho  added,  "  you  will  feel  for  her,  and  for  me.  What 
can  I  do — a  poor,  isolated  old  man,  to  whom  tho  pas- 
sions of  men  are  only  known  through  the  consciences  of 
others?" 

And  I  did  fool  for  him,  and  for  her  much  moro.  I 
felt,  if  I  could  briug  tho  wretch  to  judgment  who  had 
so  deceived  her,  1  would  willingly  do  so,  and  see  his 
execution  with  a  savage  pleasure. 

He — Caetano — must  bo  in  Madrid,  and  I  would  re- 
turn there  immediately  ;  for,  as  ambition  was  his  ruling 
passion,  I  would  give  him  gold— I  would  double  my  in- 
tended portion.  He  must  still  love  Pepita;  the  devo- 
tion of  so  many  years  was  not  forgotten  in  a  moment. 
But  I  was  too  late ;  the  fatal  tragedy  had  taken  place. 
Every  journal  was  full  of  it ;  it  was  the  subject  of  every 
cafe,  as  well  as  every  reunion.  But  it  is  best  told  in 
the  language  of  the  priest,  who  had  also  followed  her  to 
Madrid,  to  which  place  he  had  traced  her. 

"  Sho  was  not  at  home — oh  no ! — she  had  wandered 
far  away ;  but  still  there  was  reason  in  her  madness, 
for  she  chose  the  road  that  led  to  him ;  it  was  far  away, 
but  on  sho  went,  alone  and  friendless." 

IV. 

Ill  a  palace,  richly  furnished,  and  fitted  with  nil  tho 
elegances  of  life,  in  a  room  in  this  said  palace,  sat  two 
persons — Caetano  and  the  preferred  one — and  she  waa 
listening  to  his  impassioned  tones. 

"  Oh,  Beatrice,  the  joy  of  my  heart!  the  sun  is  now 
setting  on  the  day  that  still  separates  me  from  thee! 
The  sun  of  our  land  is  warm  and  bright,  but  tho  warmth 
of  thy  loved  presence  is  far  greater  to  me !  The  still 
and  tranquil  air  around  thee  is  laden  with  the  scent  of 
unseen  flowers,  for  they  dare  not  show  their  drooping 
heads  beside  thee,  thou  fairest  flower  of  rarest  growth ! 
Behold !  tho  heart  of  thy  Caetano  is  striving  to  tell  its 
poor  tale  of  love — but,  no !  tho  heart  of  man  cannot 
suffice  to  express  the  full  ardour  of  a  soldier's  love !" 

Tho  rich  curtain  that  obscured  the  door  was  at  that 
instant  pulled  aside — there  was  no  time  to  prevent  the 
act— a  dagger  had  already  pierced  the  delicate  form 
beside  him ! 

"  Wretch !"  exclaimed  Caetano,  and  lie  sprang  to- 
wards  the  murderess — but  too  late — the  same  weapon 
had  done  another  deed  of  blood,  and  the  two  victims  of 
his  love  lay  stretched  in  death  before  him !  The  dying- 
lips  of  Beatrice  faltered  out — 

"Oh,  Caetano!  I  am  betrayed — you  loved  another !" 

"  Oh !"  cried  he ;  "  if  I  could  save  her — the  forsaken 
one !" 

But  the  wish  was  in  vain,  for  life  had  fled,  and  the 
spirit  alone  lingered  to  hear  these  words  of  remorse- 
ful penitence,  and  bear  them  to  its  charge  to  another 
— but  to  her,  the  author  of  a  twofold  crime  of  blood- 
scarcely  a  better  world. 

I  sought  out  Caetano,  and  found  him  a  broken  man. 
I  meant  to  taunt  him  with  his  desertion,  to  tell  him 
of  what  I  should  have  done  for  Pepita ;  but  my  heart 
failed  me  at  tho  sight  of  him — his  own  conscience  was 
his  retribution.  When  alone,  which  he  felt  he  was  in 
my  presence,  lie  wept  such  tears  of  anguish  as  I  had 
never  witnessed.  To  the  world  he  still  appeared  the 
same  bold,  ambitious  spirit;  but  he  could  not  bear  this 
semblance  of  what  he  no  longer  felt.  Ho  abandoned 
his  profession  and  the  world,  and  bought  the  ruined 
house  Pepita  loved;  and  in  the  very  bower  sho  had 
planted  with  such  care  ho  had  her  laid,  for  her  deed 
had  deprived  her  of  Christian  burial;  and  his  part  was 
done,  and  remorse  remained — for  her  spirit  came  not 
back  to  tell  him  that  his  words  of  penitence  had  soothed 
her  dread  passage  to  the  presence  of  an  avenging  God. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

Undeserved  injuries,  nobly  suffered,  sit  as  graces. 

Men  have  made  an  obscure  Bible,  but  God  never  did. 

The  man  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  always  testing 
his  friends,  couldn't  stand  being  tested  himself. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  a  good  education  to  be  able 
to  bear  politely  with  the  want  of  it  in  others. 

Temper  is  the  only  ungoverned  thing  in  our  nature, 
while  it  governs  all  tho  rest. 

FhYslt'Ax!  labour  relieves  us  from  mental  pains;  this 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  poor. 

No  man  is  happy  who  is  not  cheered  by  the  music  of 
a  bird  in  his  bosom. 

Second  thoughts  arc  best;  man  was  God's  first 
tliougbt — woman  his  second. 

He  that  swims  the  sea  of  life  with  bladders  cannot 
stand  tho  first  prick  of  adverse  fortune. 

The  trout  loses  his  life  for  a  worm;  many  men  loso 
theirs  for  less. 

Lite  is  a  lottery;  but  he  who  draws  many  corks  won't 
be  likely  to  draw  much  else. 

Weak  persons  may  be  sensible  enough  of  their  weak- 
ness  to  make  a  wise  use  of  it. 

A  v  oman  in  love  with  you  will  easily  forgive  a  great 
indiscretion,  but  never  a  small  indelicacy. 

Never  be  troubled  with  trifles,  and  soon  all  trouble 
will  appear  as  trifling. 
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HOME  HINTS. 

GoID  Chains. — A  gold  chain  washed  in 
er  with  a  few  drops  of  hartshorn  in  it, 
3  dried  in  sawdust,  will  look  as  when  new. 
:r>K!NE. — If  any  persons  who  are  obliged 
re  medicine  would  lirs:  take  a  bit  of  alum 
a,  they  eonld  then  take  the  medicine  with 
as  though  it  were  as  much  sugar. 
ddinhs. — ^Ib-  of  grated  cheese,  2cz.  of 
,  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Beat  all  these  ingre- 
gether,'«dd  "half-a-pint  of  hot  milk,  pour 
ling-dish,  and  bake  for  half-an-hour. 
Kimre  Lcggage  Labels. — The  name  of 
writing  addresses)  should  be  in  larger 
son.    However  much 
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the  place  (in  wi 
letters  than  the 
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mind  that  in  the  harry  and  bustle  of  departure  the 
destination  is  what  is  required  to  be  known,  the  owner 
being  a  secondary  consideration. 

Oxford  Dumplings. — Mix  well  together  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  : — 2oz.  of  grated  bread,  loz.  of  currants, 
4oL  of  shred  suet,  a  tablespoonful  ut'  sifted  sugar,  a 
little  allspice,  and  plenty  of  grated  lemon-peel.  Beat 
up  well  two  eggs,  add  a  little  milk,  and  divide  the 
mixture  into  five  dumplings.  Fry  them  in  butter  a 
light-brown  .colour,  and  serve  thein  with  wine  sauce. — 
Queen. 

To  Mai*  Tottxe.— To  8oa.  of  butter  add  l\lb.  of 
moist  sngar  and  Jib.  of  treacle ;  boil  these  ingredients 
together  until  they  are  sufficiently  cooked.  This  may 
be  tested  by  d 
cold  water;  i 
Batter  some 
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or  any  other  fl 
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cannot  bo  given  to  the  .neat.  The 
t  './  A  j.-..-  tl.tn.re  advances  the  opinion 
rible.  Tlie  chickeni  miirht  not  relish 
■y  to  impart  the  flavour,  but  under  tho 
aal  feeding  common  in  Europe  this 
l/anco.  In  France  fowls  are  fhttencd 
by  pouring  fanrc.ceoua  food  in  a  liquid  slate  down  their 
throats,  thr<»ngh  a  funnel  made  for  the  pnrpi«c ;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  impregnate  the  mixtnre  with  any  oil 
ct  easence  're'iuired.  This  would  be  necessary  to  ba 
done)  Cot  only  a  few  days  at  the  clojo  of  the  fattening 
•rawaa,  so  tli:»t  the  health  of  the  for/l  need  not  be 
impaired. 

Cart:  07  Trrr.  FrrT.— "Of  all  p-irt*  of  the  body," 
says  Dr.  1*  -bertson,  "there  ii  not  one  which  ought  to 
besoearefj.i/  Attended  to  the  f  Every  peTsoi 
knows  tt-nn  experience  tl.it  col-!/,  and  Many  other 


boil 
f -  - ' 


of  good  thick  leather,  both  in  soles  and  uppers,  should 
be  worn  by  all.  Water-tights  are  not  good  if  they  are 
air-tights  also  ;  india-rubber  overshoes  should  never  bo 
worn  except  in  wet  splashy  weather,  and  then  not  very 
long  at  once.  It  is  hurtful  to  the  feet  to  wear  any 
covering  that  is  air-tight  over  them,  and  for  this  reason 
india-rubber  should  be  worn  as  seldom  as  possible. 
No  part  of  the  body  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  cover- 
ing that  entirely  obstructs  the  passage  of  tho  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  outward,  and  the 
moderate  passage  of  air  inward  to  the  skin.  Life  can 
be  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time,  by  entirely  closing 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Good  warm  stockings  and 
thick-soled  boots  and  shoes  are  conservators  of  health, 
and  consequently  of  human  happiness." 


LOYE. 

Whs*  t  sit  beside  a  pretty  maid, 

I  have  a  queer  sensation ; 
I  don"t  exactly  feel  afraid, 

But  1  have  a  palpitation. 

I  make  I  know  not  what  replies, 

But  nothing  could  be  duller ; 
And  though  I  look  straight  in  her  eyes, 

I  never  know  the  colour. 

I  cannot  get  beyond  '*  Hiss  Brown, 
VT-w-what  v-v-very  ch-charming  w-weather!" 

Then  turn  so  faint,  you'd  knock  me  down 
With  any  sort  of  feather. 

Tho  very  rustle  of  her  silk 

Creates  in  me  commotion ; 
If  she  only  says,  "Do  you  take  milk?" 

I  realry  have  no  notion. 

"Some  tea,  sir?"  makes  me  hesitate, 
"  Some  coffee  ?  "  makes  me  stutter ; 

And  it's  two  to  one  I  drop  the  plate, 
If  I  hand  her  bread-and-butter. 

And  if  her  hand  a  moment  leans 

On  me — perhaps  a  lover 
Could  u:ll  me  what  on  earth  it  means— 

I  shivery-shake  all  over. 
Queen.  R.  E. 


which  migh'.  em*>«.    In  old  weathsr,  boots  and  shoes 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Horse-Ciif.snut  Starch. — M.  Billoc  stated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  that  he  had  obtained 
from  19  to  21  per  cent,  of  perfectly  white  and  tasteless 
starch  from  the  horse-chesnut,  by  simply  washing  iu 
cold  water  and  deeautation. 

Tin:  Printino  Tli.iogk  vi'il. — This  is  now  being  tried 
on  the  Hues  of  the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company. 
It  was  first  introduced  in  America,  and  has  since  been 
brought  into  practical  use  in  France  and  Italy  with 
complete  success.  The  instrument  i3  worked  chiefly 
by  women,  and  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  piano, 
but  with  a  heavier  touch.  It  prints  at  both  ends  of  tho 
wire  simultaneously,  and  in  clear  type,  so  that  tho 
operator  sees  the  message  which  is  being  transmitted 
as  it  proceeds,  and  no  copying  or  translation  being  re- 
quired, the  chanco  of  error  is  avoided.  Tho  speed 
secured  in  France  and  in  America  by  highly-trained 
operators  i3  said  to  have  reached  from  40  to  50  words  a 
minute.  It  was  brought  into  uso  recently  in  trans- 
mitting to  Loudon  a  report  of  tho  recent  speech  of  Mr. 
Bright  at  Birmingham. 

FiioTO-Scur-priiBE. — A  remarkable  invention,  inti- 
mately connected  with  photography,  is  now  engrossing 
the  attention  of  artists.  The  method  followed  by  the 
inventor,  M.  Willemo,  is  this : — A  number  of  simul- 
taneous photographs  of  a  person  arc  taken,  and  tho 
outlines  thus  obtained  are  enlarged  or  reduced  at  will 
by  the  pantograph.  With  these  data  M.  Willemo  pro- 
duces a  statue,  the  exact  likeness  of  the  original,  in  any 
size,  and  in  so  short  a  time  as  is  hardly  to  be  credited. 
Any  person  wanting  his  statue  to  be  made  is  photo- 
graphed in  various  directions,  and  two  days  later  ho 
may  call  for  his  statuette  in  clay.  Features  and  drapery 
aro  represented  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and,  as  a 
natural  conscquenco  of  the  method,  the  price  is  ex- 
tremely moderate.  A  enst  of  the  figure  being  taken  in 
plaster,  it  may  bo  reproduced  any  number  of  times,  and 
cast  in  bronze  if  required. 

Why  tub  Stomach  re  not  Itself  Dicr.srr.n. — A 
paper  has  been  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  by  Dr. 
r.ivy,  in  which  ho  gave  his  opinion  of  the  reason  why 
the  stomach  il  not  destroyed  by  its  own  secretion  in 
common  with  tho  food  put  into  it.  The  doctor's  view 
was  this : — "  Tho  existence  of  acidity  wan  an  absolutely 
essential  condition  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  act  of 
digestion.  Now,  the  walls  of  the  stomach  being  per- 
il <  ited  so  freely  as  they  are  during  life  by  a  current  of 
■Ikaline  blood,  would  rendor  it  impossible  that  their 
digestive  solution  could  occur.  After  death,  however, 
tla  bloo  1  being  H'agnant,  there  would  not  bo  the  re- 
sistance to  the  penetration  of  the  digestive  menstruum 
with  the  retention  of  its  acid  properties  that  existed 
during  tho  osenrrtnee  of  a  circulation,  and  thus  the 
stomach  became  attacked  when  deatli  took  place  during 
the  digc  ive  pr  <ce*:i,  notwithstanding  it  had  previously 
bean  maintained  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  security.  Or. 
f'nvy,  in  advocating  this  view,  brought  forward  ex- 
periments whioli  showed  that  digestion  of  the  stomach 
might  be  m .id's  to  take  place  during  life.  Whenever 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  an  acid  liquid  in  the 
stomach  could  rMain  its  acid  properties  whilst  tending 


to  permeate  the  walls  of  tho  organ,  gastric  solution  was 
observed.  Tho  question  of  result  resolved  itself  into 
degree  of  power  between  acidity  -within  the  stomach 
and  alkalinity  around. 

Tire  Cooling  of  the  Eakth.— It  is  a  generally  re- 
ceived belief  among  geologists  that  the  centre  of  tho 
earth  is  occupied  by  incandescent  fluid  matter,  which  is 
gradually  but  constantly  losing  its  heat.  Adopting  this 
theory,  which  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  Professor 
William  Thomson,  in  a  paper  published  iu  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  lioyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  endeavours 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  consolidation  of  the  globe, 
supposed  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  perfect  lique- 
faction. It  is  estimated  that  the  temperature  increases 
as  we  descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  at  the 
average  rate  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  per  50  British 
feet,  or  105  degrees  per  mile.  Our  author  admits  the 
temperature  of  melting  rock  to  be  7,000  degrees ;  sup- 
posing, therefore,  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  have  been 
in  a  fluid  state,  its  consolidation,  ho  thinks,  cannot  have 
taken  place  less  than  20,000,000  years  ago,  since  we 
should  otherwise  have  more  underground  heat  than  we 
actually  have;  nor  more  than  400,000.000  years  ago, 
because  in  that  case  we  should  have  much  less.  This, 
it  must  be  allowed,  is  rather  a  wide  range,  and  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  strange  results  which  calculation 
affords  when  applied  to  a  gratuitous  hypothesis.  Com- 
pared with  the  earth's  radius,  which  is  3,958  miles,  the 
depths  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate  aro 
utterly  insignificant,  and  can  afford  no  reliable  data 
whatever. 


OUR  CARPET  BAG. 

Inequality  op  Rewards  for  Lahour.— In  Eng- 
land political  regulations  secure  large  incomes  to  cer- 
tain classes  who  serve  the  Sovereign  State,  or  are 
employed  to  support  its  power,  however  poorly  industry 
may  be  rewarded.  Thus  ministers  of  state,  generals, 
admiral*:,  captains,  treasury  clerks,  judges,  and  other 
civil  and  military  officers  are  all  highly  rewarded.  If  a 
common  labourer  or  artisan  gets  £50,  or  £G0,  or  £100 
in  a  year  as  wages,  the  other  classes  raise  a  great  out- 
cry at  the  largeness  of  his  rewards.  The  pensioned  and 
half-pay  officers  of  tho  navy,  however,  aro  just  now— 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  all — appealing  to  tho 
government  and  tho  public  to  increase  their  allowances, 
none  of  which  aro  less  than  £100  a  year,  and  many  of 
them  aro  twice  or  thrice  this  sum.  So,  if  the  very 
lowest  minister  of  religion,  a  youth  just  ordained,  gets 
less  than  £100  a  year,  lamentations  are  loud  about  poor 
curates,  and  acts  of  parliament  are  passed  to  securo 
them  better  pay,  though  labourers  get  only  a  pauper's 
allowance,  or  starve. 

PaENcn  and  English  Clowns— Pierrot  in  Paris, 
and  the  clown  in  London,  both  represent  tho  spirit  of 
the  Lord  of  Misrule.  They  protest  alike  against  all 
conventional  law,  violate  every  social  dogma,  and  out- 
rage every  decorum  of  life;  but  both  of  them  have  cer- 
tain limits  to  their  licence,  and  the  limits  in  either 
country  are  not  the  same.  When  Paul  Legrand,  tho 
famous  Pierrot  of  tho  Funambules,  appeared  at  tho 
Adclphi,  ho  met  with  a  cold  reception.  The  artistic 
sense,  the  moral  proprieties  of  tho  audience,  wero 
offended  by  his  acting.  IIo  pretended  to  suffer  from 
the  cholic,  and  indicated  its  probable  effects  with  a  dis- 
tinctness that  even  tho  galleries  hissed  at.  Jfo  robbed 
a  baby  in  the  pantomime  of  its  bread-and-milk,  and  tho 
pit  groaned  at  him  for  his  brutality,  lie  alluded  to  eon- 
jugoj  misfortunes  of  tho  class  which  Moliere  and  Paul 
de  Kock  have  dwelt  upon,  and  the  boxes  emptied  them- 
selve.;  rapidly.  On  tho  other  hand,  our  French  critics 
were  startled  at  the  breaches  of  decorum  committed  by 
the  BritiSll  clown.  Tho  smacks  which  ho  bestows  on 
the  ladies  whom  ho  comes  across,  and  the  flagellations 
he  bestows  in  public,  would  not,  in  their  opiuion,  bo 
permitted  at  the  lowest  of  Parisian  theatres, 

PrftsT  Catch  your  Hake. — A  universally  accepted 
joke  has  been  put  upon  Mrs.  Glasse,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  her  directions  for  cooking  a  haro 
with  the  words,  "First  catch  your  hare."  Nothing  of 
the  sort  i.i  {bond  in  Mrs.  Glasse  ;  but  the  receipt  wo  aro 
going  to  quote  solves  the  mystery.  It  runs  as  follows  : 
— "  To  roast  a  hare. — Case  your  hare,  but  cut  not  off 
nor  cars  nor  legs,  then  wash  her,  and  dry  her  with  a 
cloth,  then  make  a  pudding,  and  put  into  her  holly, 
then  sow  it  up  close,  then  truss  her  as  if  she  wero  run- 
ning, then  spit  her,  thru  take  some  claret-wine,  and 
grated  bread,  sugar,  and  ginger,  barberries,  and  butter, 
boil  tl;e::e  together  lor  your  sauce"  To  case  moans 
simply  to  skin,  or  to  strip.  In  a  play  at  the  end  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  a  lady  falls  into  tho  bauds  of 
robbers,  a  " ruffian  and  his  trull;"  and  tho  latter,  on 
seeing  her,  exclaims,  "A  gerttflewoinnn, by  this  good 
owl-light!  I'll  care  her  to  her  skin."  The  word  was 
Im;;  preserved  in  the  kitchen.  In  "  The  Ait  of  Cookery 
made  Plain  and  Easy,"  17/0,  merely  a  new  edition  of 
Mrs.  Cilasse,  the  receipt  to  roast  a  hare  begins,  "  Tako 
your  haro  when  it  incased,  and  make  n  pudding,"  &c. 
The  "Comj.lelo  British  Cook,"  by  Mary  Holland, 
printed  in  1H00,  lifts  it,  "After  you  have  cased  and 
trussed  your  liflVC. '  In  many  of  tho  books,  however, 
tho  word  sliinviusiL  hud  already  been  substituted  for 
r.nxed.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  individual  who 
first  started  the  .jolto  had  found  the  direction  to  "  first 
case  your  hare ;"  and,  in  his  ignorance,  had  imagined 
that  case  wan  merely  a  misprint  for  catch. — rxrtlienon, 
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" EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  Kill  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  a>t>t  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
writers,  tci/l  be  answered  briefly ;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that,  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  trill  allotc.  The  returnof  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
Kill  not  be  guaranteed. 


George  (Pentonville).— Lindley's  Botany  contains  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  chicory: — "  Intybus  (Succory). — Heads 
in  pairs,  each  nearly  sessile ;  leaves  runcinate.  Waysides. 
Flowers  bine.  This  is  the  plant  which  is  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Chicory,  for  its  roots,  which  are  largely  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee." 

J.  T.  Dawson. — Declined,  with  thanks. 

Octagon.— As  a  poor  man,  you  no  doubt  rightly  feel  the 
injustice,  that  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  government  is 
most  unequally  divided  in  miserable  wages  to  workmen, 
sailors,  and  soldiers,  and  large  salaries  and  incomes  to  offi- 
cers of  all  descriptions — civil,  military,  andnaval.  Increased 
enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  people  will  put  an  end  to 
this. 

NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 
To  an  inn  rather  late,  a  Welshman  once  came. 
"  What's  for  supner? "  ho  quickly  inquired  of  the  damo. 
"Two  cow-heels,"  quoth  she,  "and  a  breast,  too,  of  mut- 
ton." 

"Hist!  hold  !  one's  enough,  for  in  truth  I'm  no  glutton. 
The  heels  for  my  break  Inst,  and,  as  light  meals  are  best, 
Why,  bo-night  I'm  contented  to  sup  off  the  breast." 
The  light  meal  being  ended,  he  hastened  to  bed — 
In  the  morn,  undischarged,  to  his  heels  took  and  fled. 

J.  A.  EeREDQR. 

S.  T.  G.— As  a  first-class  groom  you  would,  with  proper 
introductions,  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  in 
Paris.  Horsemanship  is  all  the  rage  there  just  now,  owing 
chielly,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  France  is  governed  by  an 
individual  who  is  one  of  the  best  riders  in  Europe,  who  can 
ride  as  hard  cross-country  as  any  Leicestershire  squire,  who 
knows  every  point  of  a  horse,  and  is  the  possessor  of  mag- 
nificent stables,  where  almost  priceless  animals  are  taken 
care  of  by  English  stud-grooms.  Add  to  this,  the  fair  part- 
ner of  the  Imperial  crown  is  not  only  a  graceful  rider,  but 
she  is  also  an  adept  in  what  the  French  call  haute  equitation. 

It.  H. — There  is  a  little  sixpenny  book  published  by  Came- 
ron, of  Glasgow,  which  you  can  obtain  of  any  bookseller, 
and  which  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  seek. 

DiONYSirs  observes,  in  relation  to  the  line  in  Shakespeare 
about  "  bugle  eyes,"  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  after  all,  who- 
thcr  the  suggestion  making  "  bugle-eyeu"  synonymous  with 
"  ox-eyed"  is  correct.  That  bugles,  as  he  shows  from  a  con- 
temporary, were  kuowu  in  Shakespearo's  time,  is  evident 
from  the  hues  in  the  song  of  Autolycus  [Winter' $  Talc,  Act 
iv.  scene  3) : — 

" Baf;le  bracelets,  necklace  amber, 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber." 

Johnson  evidently  thought  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  refer 
to  the  ornament,  for  under  the  word  "  bugle,"  in  the  sense 
of  "  a  shining  bead  of  black  glass,"  he  quotes  both  this  pas- 
sage and  one  from  Ax  You  Like  It.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  "bugle,"  in  the  sense  of  "ox-eyed."  would  be 
complimentary,  and  Rosalind  means  to  be  anything  but 
that.  Nor  is  the  usual  colour  of  the  eyes  of  oxen  such  as  is 
likely  to  occur  in  combination  witli  "inky  brows"  and 
"  black  silk  hair.' ' 

W:  A.  E.  (New  Bromptnn). — We  have  accepted  the  "  Sere- 
nude."    Is  the  story  original  or  a  translation? 

Y. — In  life,  the  plumes  of  the  bird  of  l'aradise  do  not 
merely  droop  along  its  sides,  as  they  do  in  an  old  lady's 
turban ;  but.  when  the  bird  is  excited,  rise  erect,  and  fall 
again  over  him  in  every  direction,  in  a  fountain  of  gold  and 
amber  ;  as  they  have  been  made  to  do  by  Mr.  Gould  in  the 
exquisite  stuffed  specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 

W.  Y.  It.  S.— The  question  of  capital  punishment  is  a  very 
wide  one  ;  but  its  discussion  is  a  little  too  dry  for  our  columns. 
You  may  like  to  hear  Victor  Hugo's  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject, especially  as  it  accords  with  your  own  views.  He  says  : 
— "It  has  two  kinds  of  partisans,  those  who  defend  it,  and 
those  who  apply  it.  But  practico  and  theory  are  at  issue, 
and  to  repeal  capital  punishment  you  have  only  to  open  the 
discussion  between  theory  and  practice.  Let  us  inquire  why 
some  persons  are  in  favour  of  the  scaffold.  Is  it  because  an 
execution  is  a  salutary  public  example  ?  '  Yes,'  answers 
theory.  'No,'  says  practice.  And  in  confirmation  of  this, 
it  conceals  the  scaffold  as  much  as  possible,  destroys  Mont- 
fatreon,  suppresses  the  public  crier,  avoids  market-days, 
erects  its  terrible  apparatus  at  midnight,  executes  at  early 
morn,  ami  in  certain  countries — America  and  Prussia,  for 
example — hangs  and  decapitates  in  private.  Are  all  these 
things  done  because  capital  punishment  is  justice?  'Yes,' 
answers  theory;  '  man  is  guilty,  and  he  must  be  punished.' 
'No,'  retorts  practice;  'for  though  you  do  well  to  kill  the 
man  for  his  crime,  3-011  have  made  a  woman  a  widow  and 
children  fatherless;  thus  punishing  them,  though  innocent. 
Where,  then,  is  your  justice?"  But  if  capital  punishment  be 
not  just,  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  useful?  'Yes,'  answers 
theory;  '  for  by  the  death  of  the  man  we  arc  left  at  peace.' 
'No,'  says  practice;  'because  by  the  criminal's  death  you 
are  burdened  with  a  family,  and  will  probably  see  a  widow 
prostituting  herself  to  live— orphans  stealing  for  food.'  " 

Matilda  Laing. — We  can  tell  you  little  respecting  Mr.  John 
Leech,  the  great  Punch  artist ;  but  we  read  that  he  is  of  Irish 
descent;  that  ho  was  born  in  London  in  1817;  that  he  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse ;  that  he  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  medical  profession  ;  and  that  he  subsequently 
became  an  artist,  in  which  capacity  he  is  famous  all  over  the 
world. 

Poor  Dick. — There  is  no  doubt  that  slugs  are  a  nutritious, 
though  certainly  not  an  inviting  article  of  food.  The  author 
Of  Lift  in  Normandy  says,  in  relation  to  this  subject: — "A 
story  is  told  of  what  actually  took  place  not  long  ago  near 
Sydenham.  An  Irish  gravel-digger  died  there,  leaving  his 
widow  and  family  utterly  destitute,  save  that  he  had  built 
them  a  hovel  against  the  side  of  the  gravel-pit,  which  was  or. 
the  common.  There  the  widow  and  the  orphans  lived,  and  it 
was  observed  that,  though  tbey  bail  no  visible  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  they  were  fatter  and  rosier  than  any 
labourer's  family  in  the  parish.   About  this  time  hen-roosts 


were  robbed  and  sheep  were  stolen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  plump  widow  and  her  rosy  family  were  at  once  set 
down  for  the  thieves.  A  warrant  was  granted  to  search  her 
house,  and  the  policemen  found  what  they  deemed  proof  of 
her  gudt.  They  took  her  in  custody,  and  bore  with  them  the 
proof,  in  the  shape  of  a  good-sized  cask,  containing,  as  they 
snid,  the  sheep,  salted  and  minced  into  morsels.  The  poor 
woman  denied  that  the  little  salted  morsels  were  of  the  com- 
position of  mutton,  but  she  refused  to  say  what  they  wore 
to  '  them  blackguards ' — the  policemen.  She  told  the  magi- 
strate, however,  what  they  were.  '  Send  them  fellows  away, 
and  1  will  tell  your  honour,'  she  said.  Under  the  seal  of 
secresy  she  let  out  that  they  were  salted  slugs.  She  had 
seen  them  given  in  Ireland  to  a  young  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  consumption,  and  who  grew  fat  and  well  on 
the  diet;  and  failing  other  means  of  subsistence,  she  tried 
the  samo  food  for  her  starving  children.  She  first  tried  the 
slugs  fresh;  they  were  found  to  be  good  and  nourishing; 
and  then  she  took  to  salting  them  for  winter  consumption. 
Her  mode  was  to  drop  the  slugs  into  boiling  water,  and  then 
to  lay  them  with  salt  in  a  cask." 

G.  O.  O.  (Belfast). — We  give  you  two  varnish  receipts: — 
Crystal  Varnish. — First,  genuine  pale  Canada  balsam  and 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  equal  parts  ;  mix,  place  the  bottle 
in  warm  water,  agitate  well,  set  it  aside  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  and  in  a  week  pour  off  the  clear.  Used  for 
maps,  prints,  drawings,  and  other  articles  of  paper,  and  also 
to  prepare  tracing-paper  and  to  transfer  engravings.  Second, 
mastic,  3  ounces;  alcohol,  1  pint,  dissolved.  Used  to  fix 
pencil-drawings.  Flexible  Varnish. — First,  India-rubber  in 
shavings,  1  ounce;  mineral  naphtha,  2  pounds;  digest  at  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  closed  vessel  till  dissolved,  and  strain. 
Second,  India-rubber,  1  ounce;  drying  oil,  1  quart;  dissolve 
by  as  little  heat  as  possible,  employing  constant  stirring, 
then  strain.  Third,  linseed-oil,  1  gallon;  dried  white  cop- 
peras and  sugar  of  lead,  each  3  ounces  ;  litharge,  8  ounces; 
boil,  with  constant  agitation,  tilt  it  strings  well,  then  cool 
slowly  and  decant  the  clear.  If  too  thick,  thin  it  with  quick- 
drying  linseed-oil. 

J.  T. — We  regret  that  your  poems  aro  not  sufficiently 
polished  for  publication.  We  thank  you  for  your  promise  to 
do  your  best  to  promoto  the  circulation  of  Eveiiy  Week,  and 
for  your  opinion  that  "  there  could  not  possibly  bo  a  more 
amusing  journal  for  the  winter  evenings." 

Murphy. — Thanks  for  your  offer;  but  we  have  no  opening 
at  present. 

J.  S.  (Konnington). — 1.  Thank  you ;  but  we  never  publish 
stories  ending  in  dreams  :  unless  very  finely  written,  they 
are  always  a  nuisance.  2.  The  imaginary  legend  is  told  in 
one  of  Dickens's  works.  3.  Yes.  4.  Crcesus  was  the  last 
king  of  Lydia,  and  by  his  success  in  conquest — another 
name  for  wholesale  robbery — he  became  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  monarch?  of  that  time,  about  500  B.C. 
From  the  wealth  of  this  tyrant,  "rich  as  Crcesus"  has 
passed  into  a  proverb. 

D. — Certainly. 

Raphael.— So  important  is  it  to  lease  healthy  bouses,  that 
it  has  been  estimated  "  that  if  all  the  cottage  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  maintained  111  the  same  condition  as 
that  of  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
death-rate  would  be  reduced  more  than  one-thud,  or  nearly 
one-half.  It  would  bo  as  if  every  third  year  there  were 
a  jubilee,  and  there  was  no  sickness  and  no  deaths." 

A  Young  Geologist. — Yes:  it  is  said  that  the  skeleton 
of  a  crocodile  has  been  discovered  111  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin.  If  true,  it  marks  another 
epoch  in  geological  science,  as  the  fossil  remains  hitherto 
found  in  tiiat  Formation  have  been  of  creatures  much  lower 
in  the  scale  of  organisation. 

Singleton  Fontenoy. — Consult  the  Insurance  Record,  pub- 
lished at  7,  Burleigh-street,  Strand  :  it  will  give  you  the 
latest  information  on  insurance  subjects. 

MY  WIFE  AND  I. 
We're  not  so  young  as  once  we  were. 

My  wife  and  I ; 
No  silver  threads  are  in  our  hair, 
Jim  children  bright,  and  passing  fair, 
AVho  ilit  around  us  here  and  there, 
Remind  us  that  we  havo  our  care, 

My  wife  and  I. 

We're  smartly  gliding  down  the  stream, 

My  wife  and  I. 
Life  is  not  all  a  summer  dream, 
But  things  with  us  are  what  they  seem, 
And  though  the  sky  with  clouds  may  teem. 
Above  we  see  the  sunlight  beam, 

My  wife  and  I. 

We  know  God  sends  the  sun  and  showers, 

My  wife  and  I. 
And  that  the  storm  which  o'er  us  lowers, 
Will  shake  the  odours  from  the  (lowers, 
And  brighten  all  the  passing  hours  j 
In  care  we  find  like  magic  powers, 

My  wife  and  I. 

Wo  keep  our  hearts  both  light  and  young, 

My  wife  and  I. 
No  happier  songs  are  ever  sung 
Than  those  we  raise  the  hills  among, 
From  hearts  that  sing  with  silver  tongue; 
Youth's  harp  will  keep  forever  strung. 

My  wife  and  I. 
We  walk  together  hand  in  hand, 

My  wife  and  I ; 
Our  pnths  are  through  the  flow'ry  land; 
And  by  the  river's  golden  strand. 
Peace  beckons  with  her  waving  wand. 
Toward  the  home  our  hopes  have  planned, 

My  wife  and  I. 

Z.  R.  Bennett. 

Medici.— The  "dark  age3"  are  a  mystery.  The  |»-eat 
enigma  for  the  solution  of  philosophy,  which  no  one  as  yet 
has  even  proximately  solved,  is  how,  with  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  in  their  hands,  men  could  ever 
have  sunk  to  the  grovelling  state  of  imbecility  and  fanaticism 
in  which  they  unquestionably  lay  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years?  It  is  no  doubt  instructive,  but  at  the  same  time 
humiliating,  to  study  the  evolutions  on  the  intellectual 
battle-fields  of  those  ages.  In  very  few  instances  do  we 
observe  the  slightestindications  of  independence  of  thought, 
of  the  power  to  investigate,  or  even  of  a  desire  for  real  know- 
ledge. ... 

P.  N.  T.  K.— We  must  decline  the  MS.  It  has  been  re- 
turned. 


P.  D.  V. — The  tendency  of  the  day  is  certainly  toward  the 
religious  practices  of  the  ancient  Church.  We  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  monastic  saints  who  confounded 
personal  torture  with  virtue,  and  evidently,  with  the  Hindu 
Yoghis,  believed  that  by  sticking  thorns  in  their  flesh,  half- 
roasting  themselves  on  gridirons,  denying  their  stomach 
its  proper  sustenance,  refusing  to  close  their  eyes  when  they 
were  dying  for  sleep,  mumbling  unintelligible  formula!  and 
calling  them  prayers,  they  could  subvert  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  constrain  the  Author  of  the  universe  to  delegate,  in  part 
at  least,  his  powers  to  them. 

S. — Send  six  stamps,  and  we  will  post  to  you. 

»•  SERENADE. 
Awake,  lady  fair, 

Awake  from  thy  sleep; 
I  am  coming  for  thee — 

My  boat's  on  the  deep. 
Awake  from  thy  slumber, 

And  look  o'er  the  sea ; 
I  cross  the  deep  waters. 

Sweet  maiden,  for  thee. 

I'm  coming — I'm  coming. 

Far  over  the  wave ; 
This  night  thou  art  mine, 

Or  the  sea  is  my  grave. 
Then  wake,  ladylove, 

And  listen  to  me, 
For  I  brave  the  dark  waters 

In  peril  for  thee. 

I've  crossed  the  rough  billow- 
No  star  in  the  sky, 

No  guide  to  my  love 
But  the  light  of  her  eye. 

Then  come  to  thy  lattice, 
And  listen  to  inc — 

My  boat  on  the  blue  wave 
Is  waiting  for  thee. 

Fair  queen  of  my  heart— 

Thou  gem  of  the  isle ! 
Thy  frown  is  my  death, 

My  life  is  thy  smile ; 
Tben  come  to  thy  lattice. 

And  listen  to  me, 
For  my  boat,  near  thy  bower. 

Now  lingers  for  thee. 

W.  A.  Ewbll. 

Effie  Deans.— You  should  read  Mr.  Kinglake's  new  work, 
if  you  wish  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  Crimean  war. 
He  says,  cpigrammatically,  that  it  arose  out  of  a  squabble 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  monks  at  Jerusalem  respecting 
a  couple  of  keys,  a  silver  star,  a  cupboard,  and  a  lamp :  the 
dispute  arrived  in  time  at  the  dignity  of  being  called  "  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places."  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is 
viewed  by  the  Russians  with  almost  Mussulman  reverence ; 
while  the  French,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  informs  us,  have  been 
chiefly  represented  in  that  city  by  a  "tourist  with  a  journal, 
and  a  theory,  and  a  plan  of  writing  a  book."  The  piety  of 
tho  Russians  is  deep-seated  and  earnest;  while,  as  to  the 
French,  "it  was  understood  that  by  the  course  of  her  studied 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  France  had  obtained  a  tight  oou-- 
trol  over  her  religious  feelings."  Eagerness  to  gain  tho 
reputation  of  zeal  for  the  interest  of  religion,  and  to  show 
that  they  were  no  idle  holders  of  office,  couplod  with  a  rest-, 
less  love  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  doubtless 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  French  ministers  on  this  occa- 
sion. Moreover,  Louis  Napoleon  had  to  divert  attention  from 
despotism  at  home  to  diplomacy  abroad. 

Young  Sam  sends  us  a  poem,  of  which  one  verse  will  serve 
as  a  specimen.    The  rest  are  amplifications  of  the  idea : — 

CAN  YOU  COME  ? 
Can  you  come,  love,  with  me  to  a  land  far  away? 

Can  you  leave  all  behind  you  without  a  regret? — 
Can  you  come  to  a  country  whose  night  is  our  day? 

Can  you  come  to  a  land  that  is  far,  far  away? 

I  can  come  to  that  land,  though  'tis  far,  far  away — 
I  can  go  to  that  country  whose  night  is  our  day; 

I  can  leave  all  behind  me— I  feel  no  regret; 
I  will  go  with  thee  there,  though  it  bo  far  away. 

Srlih.— Tho  play  of  tho  Duke's  Molto  is  from  a  powerful 
French  storv,  which  will  shortly  bo  published  in  England. 

S.  R.  V. — What  you  state  about  not  being  able  to  overcome 
your  nervousness  on  addressing  public  bodies,  doe6  not  sur- 
prise us.  Recollect  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton's  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject;— "I  doubt  whether  there  lias  been  any  public  speaker 
of  the  highestorder  of  eloquence  who  has  not  felt  an  anxiety 
or  apprehension,  more  or  less  actually  painful,  before  rising 
to  address  an  audience  upon  any  very  important  subjoct  on 
which  he  has  meditated  beforehand.  This  nervousness  will, 
indeed,  probably  be  proportioned  to  tho  amount  of  previous 
preparation,  even  though  the  necessities  of  reply  or  the 
changeful  temperament  which  characterises  public  assem- 
blies may  compel  the  orator  to  modify,  alter,  perhaps  wholly 
reject  what,  in  previous  preparation,  he  had  designed  to 
say.  The  fact  of  preparation  itself  had  impressed  him  with 
the  dignity  of  the  subject— with  tho  responsibilities  that  de- 
volve on  an  advocate  from  whom  much  is  expected,  on  whose 
individual  utterance  results  affecting  the  interests  of  many 
may  depend.  His  imagination  had  been  roused  and  warmed, 
and  there  is  no  imagination  where  there  is  no  sensibility. 
Thus  the  orator  had  mentally  surveyed,  ns  it  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  loftiest  height  of  his  argument;  and  now,  when 
lie  is  about  to  ascend  to  it,  the  awe  of  the  altitude  is  felt." 

N  — Yes.  The  head  of  the  table  is  the  place  where  the 
head  of  the  family  should  sit,  on  ceremonious  occasions.  In 
ordinary,  when  a  mere  cosy  family  circle  gathers  round  the 
table,  the  wifo  is  usually  considered  as  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  because  she  has  charge  of  the  coffee  or  tea- 
service 

J.  (Carlisle).— The  "wheel"  question  is  still  in  debate. 
Our  correspondent  says  the  idea  that  the  top  moves  faster 
than  the  bottom  is  absurd.   L.  and  D.  P.  enter  tho  lists, 

but  seem  not  to  have  made  up  their  minds. 
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DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

A  STORY  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

Bf  fit  A.tior  of"  Daif  norm*,"  "  Tkf  Flortr  Oirl,"  IfC 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
AT  HSHsax. 

Th*  iUU  of  rnienaibiKty  into  which  Janet  Flood  had 
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thief  of  the  fallen  woman 
j ;  and  having  hathed  the 
inseniiblo  girl,  ahe  left  her 


in  charge  of  the  landlady  while  the  ran  oat  for  airut- 

Her  Bret  impnUe  wae  to  go  to  the  Locker,  which  wm 
■ear,  and  report  Janet' I  danger  j  but  a  moment'!  re- 
flection deterred  her,  and  the  haatened  down  the  street 
of  which  that  bows  formed  the  corner. 

Sot  many  honaea  down  ahe  aaw,  to  her  great  satia- 
facttoa.  a  carfiaye  before  a  house  at  which  only  a  doc- 
tor'! carriage  would  be  likely  to  hare  (topped.  It  waa 
empty ;  bat  feeling  the  emergency  of  the  caee,  ahe  ven- 
tured    knock  at  the  honae-door. 

It  waa  Jack  Slagg,  the  loaher,  who  came  in  anawer  to 
her  knock. 

"  Ton  have  a  doctor  here  ?"  ihe  aaked. 

"Well,  what  then  ?"  demanded  Sl.igg. 

"Onry,  a  yonng  woman  ia  taken  ill  at  my  lodging!, 
and  I'm  afraid  •he' a  dying." 

Ho.  W5,  Twits  a  Wmk. 
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"  Who  ii  >he  ?'  aaked  tho  flusher. 
'*  Why,  it'a  Janet  —  old    Flood' 8  nieoo,"  replied 
Flora. 

Hardly  Lad  the  worda  eaeapod  hor  lipa  before  tlioro 
emerged  from  the  little  back  room,  in  which  the  laundry 
bnsines!  waa  conduoted,  a  young  man,  who  ndvnnced 
with  a  fluahed  face  and  engor  eyes,  and  at  whose  ap- 
proach Slagg  drew  back. 

"What  haa  happened?"  he  demanded.  Not  an 
accident?"  . 

"  No,  not  an  accident,"  replied  Flora,  gazing  at  tho 
young  man  with  a  bewildered  air. 

Indeed,  their  aurprise  waa  mutual,  for  in  Flora  Har- 
greavea the  inquirer  recognised  the  woman  who  had 
watched  beneath  the  window  of  tho  Locker  :  whilo  she, 
on  her  part,  aaw  before  her  tho  young  sailor  whoso 
emotion  had  been  10  unmistakable,  and  who  had  left 
her  to  follow  Barry  Lincoln. 

On  tho  part  of  the  young  man  (it  was  he  who  had 
been  laved  from  death  in  the  sower),  the  first  impres- 
rion  waa  that  thia  woman,  who  had  denounced  Barry 
Lincoln  to  him  bo  fiercely,  waa  actually  in  leaguo  with 
the  banker,  and  that  between  them  they  had  enticed 
Janet  from  the  Locker.  - 

Flora,  on  her  part,  no  !ooner  beheld  her  fellow- 
watcher  of  that  memorable  night,  than  an  idea  struck 
her  which  she  waa  surprised  had  not  entered  her  mind 
before.  She  recollected  the  excitement  of  tho  sailor 
(he  now  again  wore  the  garb  in  which  ho  had  appeared 
on  that  night)  at  Janet'a  perfidy,  and  the  hint  she  had 
then  thrown  out,  and  he  had  adroitly  parried— that  he 
waa  Walter  Flood  himself ;  and  the  eonvictiou  now 
forced  itaelf  upon  her  mind  that  there  was  here  some 
myetery  which  ahe  eould  not  fathom. 
Theso  impreisioM  flashed  in  a  second  through  the 


minds  of  tho  two  as  they  stood  faco  to  face,  and  created 
mutual  hesitation  and  embarrassment. 

"Janet  Flood  is  at  your  lodgings?"  demanded  tho 
young  man,  breaking  a  momentary  pause. 

"  Yes." 

"  How  came  she  there?" 

"  I  made  her  come,"  answered  Flora,  frankly. 

"Made  her?" 

Flora,  indignant  at  these  suspicious  cross-questioningo, 
again  answered — 
"  Yes." 

"  And  once  there,  bIic  becamo  ill— io  that  so  ?" 
"  It  is." 

"  Then  she,  indeed,  needs  assistance,"  cried  tho  sailor, 
recollecting  the  woman's  lii  rco  passions  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  she  had  donouncod  her  lover's  preference 
for  this  very  woman. 

"  Stop !  you  mistake,"  cried  Flora,  as  he  was  about 
to  turn  from  her:  "you  think  I've  done  her  a  mischiof. 
You're  wrong  :  I  pity  her,  as  I  hato  him." 

"You  swear  that  thia  is  so— that  you  have  not— not 
poisoned  her  ?"  demanded  the  other,  fiercely. 

"I  swear  it.  Slio's  in  a  fit— a  bad  one:  nothing 
worse.    But  she  needs  looking  to." 

"  Sho  shall  have  all  she  needs,"  replied  tho  young 
man,  bitterly. 

And  without  further  parley  ho  returned  to  tho  room 
from  whoncc  he  had  emerged,  and  from  which  camo 
tho  sound  of  voices  in  conversation.  Tho  result  was 
tho  speedy  appearance  of  Sir  John  Fenmore,  who,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  bo  explained,  had  cnlled  at  tho 
houio  on  the  protext  of  inquiring  after  his  patient,  tho 
man  found  in  tho  sewer,  but  really  to  satisfy  his  mind 
with  regard  to  Slngg'a  mystoriouj  lodgers. 
Sir  John  expressed  his  roadinoss  to  accompany  Flora  ; 
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but  before  tlio  latter  quitted  the  house,  she  beckoned 
the  sailor  to  her,  and  hurriedly  muttered  two  words  ia 
his  car. 

"  To-night— at  tlio  same  place,"  was  all  Sir  John 
caught. 

The  young  man  hesitated  before  he  answered.  Then 
ho  said — 
"  I  will  come." 

And  she  followed  tlio  physician. 

*  #  #  * 

It  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  midnight. 
The  niglit  was  gloomy,  but  not  wet.    A  cold  wind 
swept  through  tlio  streets,  and  emptied  them. 

Tims,  in  that  street  in  Westminster  which  commanded 
a  view  of  Janet  Flood's  window,  one  figure  only  had  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  been  visible.  It  was  that  of  a 
woman,  who,  closely  veiled,  walked  to  and  fro,  to  and 
fro — impatient,  yet  resolved  to  wait. 

In  this  woman,  disguised  as  she  was  in  dark,  sombre 
garments,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  most  prac- 
tised eye  to  have  recognised  Flora  Ilargreaves.  Yet  it 
was  she.  With  a  burning  desire  to  see  and  question 
the  unknown  youth,  to  impart  to  him  her  suspicious, 
and  to  ask  I113  aid,  she  had  come  half-au-hour  before 
the  time  she  had  herself  appointed,  and  now,  as  she 
watched,  the  tints  had  arrived. 

"He  will  be  here,"  she  muttered  to  herself;  "kc 
must  be  here !  And  when  he  comes,  what  will  lie  con- 
fess ?  Lot  me  be  right,  in  my  suspicions,  aui  I'll  move 
heaven  and  earth  lo  bring  then  together,  and  to  set  him 
on  the  track  of  that  devil  Barry ;  if  I'm  wrong,  then 
there's  more  iu  this  than  I  know  of,  and  if  the  girl's 
playing  fast  and  loose,  she'll  had  out  her  mistake,  and 
that  before  she's  much  older." 

Atjthis  moment  a  second  figure  entered  the  deserted 
street ;  it  was  that  of  th.o  sailor,  who,  true  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  appointment,  hastened  at  once  to  where  the 
woman  was  crouching. 

But  as  ho  did  so,  lie  turned  mechanically  toward  the 
i\ ' nd.-r.v  of  Janet's  room,  of  which,  at  that  spot,,  he 
rnnuwd  a.  view. 


c<>nld  I 

Wi 

gone  I: 


leaned,  abruptly ; 


has  not 


aswgred  Flora,  "  she's  at  my  house  gttQ."'-.  ^ 
"  Ah  !  she  is  worse  ?   You  were  deceiving  me  :  she's 
ill — seriously  ill  ?"  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  ill  in  mind,"  replied  Flora ;  "  distracted  and 
worn  ont  with  grief  and  disappointment,  and  something 
worse." 

"  With  remorse,  p'raps  ?"  asked  the  sailor,  bitterly. 

Flora  only  answered  his  question  with  another. 
Wliy  do  you  think  so  ?"  she  said. 

"  Why  J"  ho  repeated,  "  don't  ask  me :  don't  anger 
mo,  and  try  to  play  the  fool  with  me.  I've  come  here 
because,  on  the  nigh;  w<s  met  before,  you  seemed  in 
earnest— you  talked  of  the  man  who  hkd  v/ronged  you, 
and  the  woman  who  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  I  believed 
you  were  right,  and  took  your  part,  and  promised  to 
lend  a  hand  in  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  But  ifyOu 
were  only  shamming,  and  acting  a  part  in  joke  to  draw 
me  out,  why — take  my  advice,  and  though  yon  are  a 
woman,  keep  out  of  my  way." 

Not  prepared  for  this  outburst,  Flora  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  resent  it ;  but  serious  consequences  were  at 
stake,  and  she  curbed  her  hot  temper  as  she  replied — 

"  You're  cruel  and  unjust.  What  have  I  done  to 
make  you  doubt  my  word  ?  Why  am  I  here  to-night, 
but  because  I  hate  the  man  who's  wronged  me,  and 
I've  sworn  to  have  my  revenge  of  him  ?  But  because 
I'm  hard  on  him,  it  doesn't  follow  that  I  must  hate  her, 
too.  She  may  be  his  victim  as  much  as  ever  I  was  in 
days  gone  by." 

The  sailor  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no,"  ho  said,  mournfully — "impossible!" 

"  You  are  sure  of  it ':"  |  • 

"  Quito  sure.' 

"  Well,  though  I  don't  understand  it — though  there's 
a  mystery  about  the  whole  thing  that  I  can't  fathom" 
— tins  was  Flora's  reply — "I'd  lay  my  life  that  you're 
wrong,  and  that  the  girl  is  innocent  of  anything  that 
should  fill  her  with  remorse." 

He  was  still  incredulous. 

"'Since  wo  last  met  at  this  place,"  Flora  wont  on, 
J/thiugs  have  happened  that  have  opened  my  eyes  a 
good  deal,  and  huve  altered  my  opinions  as  t  never 
thought  they'd  have  been  altered.  At  that  time  I  be- 
lieved that  Janet.  Flood  was  playing  false  to  her  old 
lover,  and  while  she  kept  up  appearances  by  scorning  to 
wait  for  him  month  after  month,  I  could  have  sworn 
that  she  was  secretly  in  lovo  with  Barry  Lincoln — the 
man  I  owe  my  ruin  to — but  I  don't  believe  that  now. 
The  moment  I  spoke  to  her,  and  I  never  did  that  till 
to-day,  I  said,  '  This  poor  girl  is  true — true  assleel :  but 
Barry  has  somehow  got  her  iuto  his  clutches,  and  she 
can't  escape.'" 

'•  And  you've  some  proof  of  this — some  means  of  con- 
vincing me  that  it  is  so?"  asked  the  sailor,  evidently 
impressed  by  the  girl's  manner. 

9  Supposo  I  have,"  she  replied,  "  by  what  right  do 
you  demand  this  ?" 

"  By  what  right  ?" 

"  Yes ;  when  I  was  vindictive  against  the  girl,  it  was 
because  (though  I  don't  love  him — I  liate  him)  I 
was  jealous  of  her  having  the  beauty  and  the  art  bo, 
bring  him  to  her  feet,  just  as  he'd  fallen  at  indue  years 
ago,  whenever  she  chose  to  do  it.  That  gave  ine  a 
right  to  interfere ;  but  what  right  have  you  ?" 


"The  right  of  friendship,"  replied  the  young  man ; 
"  I  am' falter  Flood's  nearest  and  dearest  friend.  His 
cause  i»  mine.  The  honour  of  a  yvojnan  he  would  one 
day  have  made  his  wife,  it  is  my  sacred  duty  to  watch 
over:  if  it  is  sacrificed  or  aspersed,  my  course  is 
clear — it  is  I  who  must  avenge  it." 

"  And  you  will  do  so  ?" 

"Assuredly:  but  ray  vengeauce  must  be  just.  It 
must  fall  upon  the  right  head.  It  is  easy  to  strifes 
down  the,  seducer;  but  if  the  woman  herself  is  guilty, 
the  work  is  poorly  done.  Give  me  some  proof  of  this 
girl's  innocence,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  you — I 
will  be  even  with  Barry  Lincoln,  man  for  man." 

For  a  few  moments  Flora  Ilargreaves  reflected,  hesi- 
tating what  course  to  pursue.  The  scene  which  had 
taken  place  at  her  lodgings — the  state  into  which  Janet 
had  fallen  on  hearing  the  news  of  Walter's  death — had 
more  than  convinced  her  of  the  girl's  constancy,  and  of 
the  evil  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  her ;  but  how 
could  she  describe  that  scene  ?  It  would  involve  the 
revelation  of  a  fact  of  which  the  sailor  appeared  to  be 
ignorant— namely,  that  of  his  friend's  murder!  At 
that  she  dared  not  hint :  her  own  remorseful  feelings 
at  the  part  sho  had  taken  in  the  dark  deed  wore 
enough;  and  she  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  any  disclo- 
sure which  w  ould  tend  either  to  criminate  herself  or  to 
compromise  others. 

V\  bile  the  woman  stood  weighing  these  points  in  her 
mind,  anxious  to  gain  the  stranger's  aid  in  saving  Janet 
from,  Barry  Lincolu,  yet  fearing  to  make  disclosures 
which  might  be  terrible  in  their  effect,  they  were  startled 
by  another  step  sounding  in  the  quiet  street. 

Both  looked  up,  and  as  they  did  so,  both  simulta- 
neously shrank  buck  in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway  beneath 
which  they  were  standing.    They  had  recognised  the 
intruder  at  a  glance. 
"  It  is  Barry,"  wliispered  Flora. 


"Hush!"  cried  her  companion;  "we  must  not  be 
seen." 

Stepping  into  the  road,  so  that  his  footsteps,  wlriab. 
were  loud  and  echoing  qp  the  pavement,  might  make 
less  noise,  Barry  Lincoln,  who  was  easily  to  be  recog- 
nised in  bts  Inverness  cape,  stole  softly  onward  until  lie 
reached  the  side  of  the  Locker  from  which  Janet's 
window  looked. 

Then  he  stopped  ;  and,  having  first  assured  himself 
that  the  street  was  empty, gazed  up  at  the  window  loug 
aud  carefully.  Its  appearance  seemed  to  puzzle  him. 
On  all  previous  occasions 'a  light  had  burned  iu  the 
room,  its  glow  faintly  visible  through  the  blind.  But 
on  this  night  not  only  wffj  there  an  entire  absence  of 
light,  but  the  blind  itself  was  not  drawn ;  a  fact  which 
convinced  him  that  the  room  was  empty. 
"Why  was  that?" 

The  question  was  easily  put,  but  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  answer. 

Had  Janet  chosen  to  fly  rather  than  to  support  the 
condition  ho  had  imposed  upon  her?  or  had  Abel 
Flood  himself  yielded  to  terror  and  remorse,  and  es- 
caped with  his  household  alike  from  the  consequences 
of  the  murder  aud  the  presence  of  his  expected 
son  ? 

Bbtb  alternatives  presented  themselves  \  and  Barry 
was  inclining  to  the  Litter,  when  the  sudden  flashing  of 
a  light  through  another  window  showed  him  that  at  all 
events  the  house  was  not  deserted.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  some  commotion  was  taking  place  within. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Barry  hesitaied  how  to  act. 

From  their  concealment  the  sailor  and  Flora  per- 
ceived this ;  and  from  different  causes  both  regarded 
him  with  no  favourable  eye. 

"Tlio  villain!  'Tis  an  assignation,"  muttered  the 
young  man  beneath  his  breath;  "her  illness  alone 
causes  his  disappointment." 

"  I  could  swear  'tis  not  so,"  cried  Flora  ;  "  he  comes 
here  against  her  will!" 

"  Nonsense  !  Sho  has  admitted  him  to  her  chamber. 
You — 3-ou  ;is  well  xsl — saw  him  drop  from  that  window. 
By  Heaven,  if  he  stays  much  longer  my'  blood  will  be 
up,  and  I  shan't  know  what  I'm  doing !" 

"  Be  calm — pray  be  calm,"  said  Flora. 

"  For  what  reason  ?  Do  I  not  find  liim  in  the  very 
act  ?    Why  should  I  wait,  then  ?" 

He  was  in  the  act  of  rushing  out  to  a'-tack  the 
man  unconscious  of  the  near  presence  of  his  enemy. 

Flora  ir.argreavcs  put  her  hands  upon  Iris  shoulders. 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,"  she  said. 

"No,  10;  I've  played  at  hide-and-seek  too  long. 
Why  shouldn't  I  confront  him?" 

"Because,  when  you  know  all,  you'll  have  a  stronger 
motive  for  revenge,  and  you'll  take  other  means  to 
gain  it," 

"I  know  enough.  I  know  that  he's  robbed  and 
ruined  Walter  Flood  !"  .  ' 

"Aye,  worse  than  that !" 

"  Worse  ?  Yes  ;  he's  decoyed  thfs  poor  innocent 
child  from  her  fidelity !" 

"  Worse  still— worse  still \"  exclaimed  Flora. 

The  sailor,  struck  by  something  in  her  earnest  voice, 
turned  and  gazed  upon  her  i. fro. 

"What  do  you  mean  t"  he  'demanded. 

'"More  than  I  dare  tell,"  was  Flora's  reply.  • 

But  in  th.it  answer, simple,  as-  it  ,  was,  she  gftvothc 
clue  which  led  the  listener  straight Hrrd  unS^crringly  to 
fhe  truth.  1 

"You  mean."  he  said,  "'that  this  wretch  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  attack  on  Walter  Flood's  life  ?" 


"You  know  that  his  life  was  attempted,  then?" 
asked  Flora.  I 
"  Yes ;  but  you  know  it  also.   How  ?" 
"  I  must  not  tell." 
"  It  is  nevertheless  true  ?" 

"  I  daren't  say— I  daren't  know  anything.    I've  asked 
you  to  behove  that  yonder  man  is  Janet's  worst  foe,  as 
he  was  Walter's  while  he  lived."  I 
"Lived!" 

"  What,  you  don't  know  " 

She  stopped,  afraid  lest  she  had  already  confessed  tool 
much. 

.  "  They  believe,  then,  one  and  all,  that  Walter  Flood  I 
is  dead  <    demanded  the  sailor,  eatrerlv 
"  Yes — he  is  dead !"  ■ 
"  And  Janet— she  knows  this  ?" 

•  .t,?:t1ny-I,tol(1  hcr  fc-ony ;  and  the  news  went  | 

nigh  to  killing  her. 

As  she  said  this,  the  sailor  put  his  hand  to  his  brow, 
and  staggered  back  against  the  wall. 

"  It  was  remorse  !"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
And  he  said  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  Barry  Lincoln,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  J auet  was  not  visible,  and  having  twice  resisted  the 
impulse  to  knock  boldly  at  the  door  and  brazen  out  the 
intrusion,  walked  slowly  and  lingeringly  away. 

The  sailor  listened  intently  to  his  retreating  foot- 
steps,  and  his  hands  wandered  mechanically  to  a  belt 
about  his  waist  in  search  of  a  weapon;  but  he  per- 
mitted Flora  Hargreaves,  who  divined  his  intention,  to 
restrain  him. 

So  it  was  not  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  that 
they  ventured  from  their  hiding-place ;  and  then,  as  the 
light  of  a  lamp  fell  on  the  sailor's  face,  Flora  was 
frightened  to  see  how  white  and  set  it  was,  and  how  the 
hps  moved  spasmodically,  as  if  mutteriug  curses. 

But  6he  had  hardly  time  to  note  this,  when  both 
started  at  perceiving  that  the  private  door  of  the  Locker 
suddenly  burst  open,  aud  a  shriek  echoed  dismally 
through  the  still  night-air. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.  . 

THE  GAME  UP. 

Befoee  explaining  what  had  happened  at  the  Locker, 
it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  movements  of  one  or 
two  other  personages  upon  the  stage. 

When,  after  the  receipt  of  the  few  lines  from  Made- 
moiselle Euphrpsyne  (once  Sarah  Bates),  the  suspicions 
of  Kate  Feumore  were  increased  by  the  note  from 
Gerald  St.  George,  she  proceeded  to  satisfy  herself  at 
once,  and  without  delay. 

The  sacrifice  she  had  mado  to  her  sister's  happiness 
was  great ;  and  she  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  made 
in  vain.  When  she  voluntarily  relinquished  tlio  hand 
of  the  adventurer,  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  against 
him  had  crossed  her  brain  :  she  then  believed  him  to  bo 
a  gentleman— a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  of  great  per- 
sonal fascination  :  but,  above  and  beyond  all,  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity. 

Since  the  warning  she  had  .received,  the  brave  girl 
had  set  herself  resolutely  to  work  to  scan  his  actions  by 
the  strong  light  of  her  common  sense.  She  had  reso- 
lutely torn  from  her  idol  all  the  trappings  with  which 
imagination  had  invested  it,  and  the  result  had  been 
doubt,  suspicion,  and  the  determination  to  watch  and 
wait. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pain  which 
this  scrutiny  cost  her.    Suspicion  was  a  quality  utterly 
foreign  to  her  nature,  and  when  it  had  to  bo  exercised , 
ou  the  man  she  still  warmly,  passionately  loved,  the 
trial  was  agonising. 

Yet  she  deliberately  carried  out  her  Mention. 

"I  should  never  forgive  myself,"  she  said,  "  if  I  had 
only  resigned  to  Helena  a  wan  who  was  unworthy  of 
her  —  a  fortune-hunter,  an  adventurer!  No,  I  will 
probe  this  man  to  the  quick— quietly,  unobtrusively ; 
and  if  I  find  him  wanting,  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  I 
may  have  strength  to  expose  him." 

Wo  have  seen  that  she  had  already  prepared  the 
mind  of  Helena  for  a  possible  catastrophe. 

In  OTder  to  satisfy  herself  upon  the  main  point — tlm 
identity  of  Gerald  St.  George  nnd  the  adventurer  of 
whom  Sarah  Bates  had  spoken — she  no  sooner  received 
the  note  referring  to  the  other,  than  she  resolved  to 
visit  St.  George  that  very  night. 

After  dinner,  therefore,  she  stole  from  the  house, 
quietly,  unobtrusively  dressed,  and  stepping  into  a  cab, 
ordered  it.  to  drive  to  St.  George's  privato  residence, 
Draytou-terraco,  West  Brompton. 

"  I  must  make  some  excuse  for  this  unfeiniiiiuo  act. 
That  will  not  bo  difficult.  If  he  is  really  indisposed, 
he  will  be  at  home,  and  must  see  mo ;  but  a  black  cyo 
doesn't  necessarily  keep  a  gentleman  out  of  all  society, 
aud  if  that  is  his  only  ailment,  I  shall  not  expect  to  fiiidj 
him." 

Calmly  as  her  judgment  put  thus,  her  heart  boat  vio-  j 

lently  as,  after  baring  rapped,  sho  awaited  the  result. 
It  camo  in  a  very  emphatic  term. 

"  Jlr.  St..  George  was  not  at  home." 

"  But  he  was  indisposed,  was  he  not  r" 

"  No." 

T  Indeed !    He  was,  perhaps,  gone  out  to  dinner." 

"No,"  said  the  servant,  who  was  not  impressed  by 
the  simple  dress  which  Kate  had  purposely  assumed,  I 
"  he  was  gono  to  the  '  Journal  Office,' " 
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Wouldn't  the '("  said  a  tbiO,  wheezy  voice;  "yon 

Don  t  I  r*  remarked  the  other,  with  a  smile. 
Ami  it  yea  do,  it  *  quite  fit»r  yoa  haven't  met  her 
low — a  gentleman  who  u  remarkable  for  nothing 
a  fiory  temper,  n  loaded  endgel,  and  a  duelling 
itation  which  wuuld  have  iiudo  him  a  hero  in  the 
d  old  time?.    By  Jove  !  let  turn  catch  yoa  pitching 
t!ie  tiir  Luphroaync,  and  Spraaoa  would  give  \ou  a 
Ul  match  for  tlmt  black  eye  of  yours,  old  lellow  !" 
ate  Fenmore  Imd  heard  enotigh. 
.  wo*  true,  then;  St.  George  nnd  the  adventurer 
I  <wo  and  tb«  same  person — a  fact,  simple  in  itself, 
involving  so  many,  many  cons'  -quences. 
p  to  tltat  moment  Kato  hud  half  resolved  to  enter 
ruoas,  osteu.ibiy  to  claim   Gerald's  protection 
;  bat  orach  nt  she  disliked  playing  the  secret 
;  aha  ielt  untqti.d  to  the  tank  of  meeting  the 
mans  rskeeeting  whom  »Lo  hod  nor/  such  dire  misgiv. 

htenling  noiselessly  down  the  stain,  therefore,  the 
retire*)  as  she  bad  entered  the  Louse,  unobserved,  and 
ra-eaaerang  the  cab,  drove  home. 

Vor  aeverai  day*  Kate  Learn  re  kept  the  knowledge 
ana  land  thus  oiitained  locked  within  her  own  In-east, 
itamn;  that  Unw  she  resolved  that  St.  (inoron  should 
aMt,  wliatever  th-*  con  -aqrienrw,  improve  the  hold  he 
has)  trained  npon  tlia  f  .nlvlenoe  of  8rr  John,  or  on  the 
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—•ay,  it  woitid  Diva  t*>«m  rk(bt — thai  she  should  ,uv« 

eomasinifiated  U>  those  as  deoi.lv  interested  as  Imrunh 

tan  'hser/very  a*io  Wed   made,    fiat,  b 
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lawiittf  heart,  and  shrank  from  tlw  bare 
•tetia*  nam. 

tboa^ht  of  in 

This  reminded  Kate  that  St.  George  had  spoken  of 
being  one  of  the  directors  in  a  company  for  bringing 
out  a  new  Banking  Journal,  of  gigantic  proportions  and 
inevitably  coldts.l  circnlation ;  and  aa,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  she  returned  to  the  cab,  her  eyes  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  name  of  the  new  marvel,  freshly  painted  in 
gold  over  a  doorway  in  a  narrow  street. 

Scarcely  thinking  what  she  was  doing,  the  young 
girl  obeyed  tin  impulse  of  the  moment,  stopped  the  cab, 
stepped  out,  and  gliding  in  at  the  open  doorway  of  the 
office,  soon  found  herself  ascending  a  staircase. 

To  this  she  was  moved  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  con- 
versation. 

That  sound  was  anything  but  subdued.  It  proceeded 
from  some  half-dozen  individuals,  all  more  or  less  ex- 
cited, and  each  of  whom  seemed  determined  to  make 
himself  heard  above  the  rest.  As  Kate  Fenmore 
ascended  to  the  landing,  she  saw  through  an  open  door 
that  these  personages  were  assembled  in  a  small  room, 
from  which  a  cloud  of  strong  tobacco-smoke  constantly 
colled.'  This  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  distinguish  anything  in  the  room  ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  there  beyond  a  table,  half-a-dozen 
chain,  and  a  few  posters  hong  about  the  walls,  and  all 
bearing  the  words  Banking  Journal  in  large  red  letters. 

It  was  upon  one  of  the  bills  that  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
truder rested ;  bat  she  was  not  long  in  satisfying  her- 
self that  the  individual  of  whom  she  was  in  search 
formed  one  of  the  party. 

St  George  was  there. 

Bal  incing  himself  ca  the  hinder  legs  of  his  chair,  and 
gracefully  managing  a  choice  cigar,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  lhuitrauug  some  position  which  he  had  just  ad- 
Tancetk 

"So far  at  oar  interests  are  concerned,"  he  was  re- 
marking, "  the  tone  of  the  journal  must  be  hudatory — 
that  ia  clear;  bat  the  pablie  hke  spice — spiec  means 
satire ;  to  get  satire  yoa  must  have  personality,  arid 
that  moat  be  directed  against  the  classes  lea-t  able  to 
dcfe.id  themselves.  Now,  which  are  those  classes  ? 
Authors  for  one — artists  lor  another;  actors  for  a  third. 
There  ana  many  snore,  bnt  these  are  inevitable.  For 
instance,  we  most  start  with  a  crushing  pitch-in  at  the 
morality  of  the  stage." 

"Apropos  of  what?"  asked  a  shaggy-haired  man, 
with  a  pimply  face,  and  a  pair  of  low-coniedy  trousers. 

"Anything!  Take  the  new  dancer,  Mdlle.  Euphro- 
syno  Theldejschiai ;  cat  her  into  ribbons.  Hint  at  the 
immorality  of  her  private  life,  insinuate  the  indelicacy 
of  her  movements,  affect  a  prudish  horror  of  her  short 
skirts,  play  off  her  youth  against  her  age,  her  past 
triumphs  against  her  present  shortcomings.  In  a  word, 
crush  her! 

There  was  a  fire  nnd  earnestness  in  the  tone  in  which 
the  man  spoke  of  his  former  victim  which  silenced  the 
company,  while  his  wordj  sent  a  thrill  to  the  heart  of 
the  iatiiiir.  i  .  - 

"  It  was  not  true,"  the  mentally  exclaimed ;  "  ho  did 
know  and  fear  that  woman !" 

"  Why,  St.  George,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  group, 
"  you're  rabid  to-night.  What  ia  the  uauie  of  Fortune 
has  mademoiselle  done  to  you,  tLat  you  propose  to 


fa  mat  hang,  the  hoped,  would  happen.  Bomt  trifling 
toesden*,  •!»*  fronted,  would  ttnm  to  open  the  eyes  of 
k*r  Bathe*-  and  hi*  W*!o»ad  oMId;  and  with  thin  ides 
»ho  waited  from  day  to  <Uy,  and  ta»  task  which  duty 


had  set  her  became  more  and  more  difficult  as  time 
went  on. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  evening  that  Sir  John  returned, 
after  an  arduous  day's  employment,  pale  and  worn,  and 
evidently  perturbed  in  mind  as  well  as  worn-out  in 
body. 

Both  Helena  and  Kate  perceived  that  something  had 
occurred  to  ruffle  the  placid  current  of  his  nature ;  but 
they  forebore  to  question  him,  and  for  a  time  he  ad- 
verted only  to  the  fatiguing  nature  of  his  day's  work. 

Bat  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  kindly  doctor  sat 
by  the  fireside,  with  a  daughter  on  either  hand,  he 
could  no  longer  remain  silent  upon  a  subject  which  con- 
cerned them  so  nearly. 

"  I  have  had  quite  an  adventure  to-day,  darlings,"  he 
said,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

Kate  looked  up  with  a  pained  and  eager  gaze ;  while 
Helena  took  the  white  hand  of  the  good  lather  and 
pressed  it  in  both  her  own. 

*  What  has  happened  ?"  she  asked. 

"A  simple  circumstance,"  replied  Sir  John,  "audyet 
it  makes  me  anxious — so  anxious  that,  at  the  risk  of 
paiuing  you,  I  must  tell  it." 

The  hearts  of  both  the  listeners  beat  quickly  ;  they 
knew  too  well  how  much  their  loving,  kindly  father 
must  feel  before  he  would  breathe  a  word  that  might 
give  them  pain. 

"I  was  to-day,"  continued  Sir  John,  "in  West- 
minster. And  having  to  pass  the  street,  it  struck  mo 
that  1  would  stop  and  make  some  inquiry  after  the 
young  fellow  who,  you  will  recollect,  was  found  in  the 
sewer  there,  and  so  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life." 

"And  who  disappeared  so  mysteriously  on  the  same 
day  ?"  observed  Helena. 

"True.  His  disappearance  wasn't  for  long,  as  I  had 
heard  ;  but  there  was  a  mystery  about  the  ailair  which 
I  couldn't  quite  fathom,  and  as  the  flusher  and  his  wife 
were  good,  kindly  souls,  I  had  always  determined  to 
give  them  another  call.  To-day,  on  going,  I  found  the 
young  man  so  miraculously  saved  still  at  the  house; 
but  I  had  hardly  exchanged  ten  words  with  him  before 
a  woman  in  some  alarm  sought  my  assistance.  '  A 
friend,'  she  said,  '  the  niece  of  a  publican,  hud  fainted  at 
her  house  under  circumstances  which  had  alarmed  her.' 
Nor  was  this  without  cause:  it  was  a  fainting-fit  of  the 
worst  kind,  induced,  I  soon  learned,  by  a  mental  shock 
which  might  have  led  to  serious  consequences.  A3  it 
was,  the  patient — a  young  and  beautiful  girl — was  pros- 
trated by  the  shock.  I  did  what  was  necessary,  uud 
after  a  time  she  came  round  a  little  ;  but  at  first  she  was 
quito  nnable  to  understand  where  she  was,  and  how  she 
had  been  brought  there.  Her  questions  were  wild  and 
incoherent,  and  it  was  clear  that  she  did  not  for  a  time 
understand  the  answer?.  She  seemed  inspired  by 
terror,  and  spoke  incoherently  of  persecution.  1  am  so 
used  to  the  wanderings  of  patients,  that  I  paid  noatlcn- 
tion  to  what  passed,  until  a  name  arrested  my  cars." 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  colour  died 
out  of  their  checks. 

"A  name!"  exclaimed  Kate, 

"  Ves — the  name  of  Barry  Lincoln  escaped  her  lips, 
coupled  with  an  expression  of  fear  and  aversion;  and 
this  I  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  the  partner  of  St. 
George  in  the  Anglo-Australian  Bank.  I  could  pot 
distress  tho  girl  by  any  questions ;  bnt  my  heart  mis- 
gives me  that  Barry  Lincoln  has  acted  towards  her  ill  a 
way  that  " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish  the  sentence. 

The  door  at  that  moment  opeued,  and  the  servant 
announced — 

"  Mr.  St.  George." 

It  wa3  the  first  time  he  had  called  since  his  pretended 
indisposition;  and  he  came  now  e\ idently  prepared  to 
make  up  for  loot  time.  He  was  dressed  to  pel  lection  : 
his  handsome  face,  and  tall,  manly  figure,  had  derived 
«ery  advantage  from  a  late  dinner-toilet ;  and  lie  en- 
tered the  room  radiant  with  smiles,  and  fully  disposed 
for  conquest. 

The  grce ting  on  the  part  of  Sjr  John  was  not  quite 
so  cordial  a§  usual;  it  was.  evident  that  he  had  heard 
more,  >  r  ,  i  .pet  ted  more,  than  he  had  \et.  cmnmunieated 
to  his  daughters.  As  for  Kate,  it  was  with  a  struggle 
that  she  could  bring  herself  to  extend  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  to  the  man  of  whose  deceit  she  had  not  had  time 
to  cive  a  v/ord  of  warning. 

TlK.se  facts  were  not  lost  upon  St.  George.  Ho  snw 
at  a  glance  that  something  had  happened—that  there 
was  a  change  in  the  atmosphere;  Dot  he  condoled  him- 
Mwwitb  tin,'  unaltered  loo'ts  of  Helena.  She  could  not 
frown  or  look-  col'ily  upon  him;  his  presence  anffo'tnifj 
her  with  a  glow  of  delight,  which  revealed  itself  in  her 
flsnlniig  eyrM  and  reliant  smiles. 

"Here,  at  least,"  thought  the  adv'crrlftfei',  "all  i<> 
ailfe!  But  I  tnnd.  not  waste  time.  1  wonder  what  has 
happeni  d  ? — something,  I'll  take  my  oath!" 

1/nvihtf  erne  to  this  conclusion,  ho  UoreifTrtSrif/e!  to 
wert  himoeli  to  tho  utmost  to  remove  any  disatjr'acable. 
impression  \tlrtch  rbrgjif  have  been  rund".    He  bilked 

well  I  b.-iili.inrly :  ve  narrated  ivijioirfuiesi'and  l  old 

piquanj.,  but  strictly  proper  nncedySletfj  above  he 
enlarged,  incidentally,  on  the  growing  prosperity' h ud 
splendid  pr'/ipeets  of  the  Hank. 

M  Uy  t  he  way,"  Sir  Jolm  remarked,  a.<  the  1  o  ier  rnh- 
ject  vmj  under  djscussion,  "  we  have  never  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  mealing  your  partner  -Mr.  frirrt  fdrfcolh.." 

"  Oh,  oh  '."  thought,  HI..  George,  instantly;  "  the  wind's 
in  that  inartes-,  is  it?" 


'"  No,"  he  replied,  carelessly.  "  You  see,  he  is  the 
working  partner — a  steady,  plodding  fellow,  who  isn't 
easily  tempted  away  from  business." 

"  Indeed !" 

St.  George  did  not  like  that  "indeed!"  It  sounded 
very  much  as  if  his  host  knew  that  he  was  lying,  and 
was  inclined  to  tell  him  so.  Yet,  when  he  thought  of  it 
again,  it  was,  he  argued  with  himself,  most  improbable 
that  anything  should  have  come  to  Sir  John's  (Mrs.  So 
he  contrived  to  pass  over  the  subject;  and  by  degrees 
the  coldness  of  the  circle  melted  under  his  warmth  and 
geniality,  and  Kate  was  persuaded  to  give  fchetjf  a  little 
music,  while  Sir  John  obligingly  closed  his  eyes  and 
dozed,  thus  leaving  St.  George  and  Helena  an  opportu- 
nity for  conversation. 

Now's  my  chance,"  thought  St.  George,  when  he 
had  brought  things  to  this  pass ;  "  now,  or  never '." 
Then,  bending  over  Helena,  he  whispered — 
"  I  came  here  to-night,  darling,  to  say  two  words — 
two  words  which  have  been  too  long  unsaid.    Will  yon 
forgive  me  ?'' 

Helena  understood,  but  she  did  not  answer.  She  sat, 
nervous  and  trembling,  plucking  the  filmy  edge  of  her 
fan  to  pieces. 

"  I  might,"  pursued  St.  George,  "have  waited  until 
my  return  from  Germany— it  might  have  been  prudent 
to  do  so ;  but  love  is  stronger  than  prudence,  and  I 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  being  able  to  say  to 
myself  when  far  away — a  stranger  among  strangers — '  I 
am  not  alone  in  the  world  ;  I  am  not  a.  useless,  an  ob- 
jectless wanderer.  In  spite  of  time  and  distance,  there 
is  a  heart  which  responds  to  mine,  and  a  love  which  will 
make  nic  bear  a  charmed  life!'  Can  you  not  sympathise 
with  this  feeling  ?" 

Ho  had  taken  her  hand,  and  was  lialf-knccling  before 
her. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  woman,  palo 
as  marble — upon  the  lips,  dry  and  tremulous.  He  did 
not  expect  an  answer;  the  softest  pressure  of  those 
white  fingers  would  have  been  his  reply. 

But  that  reply  he  was  destined  never  to  receive. 

At  that  critical  moment  Kate  Fenmore  ceased  play- 
ing, and  rose  from  the  piano  at  which  she  had  been 
seated.  The  cessation  of  the  music,  and  the  sudden 
calm  which  succeeded  one  of  Yerdi's  noisy  composi- 
tions, caused  both  St.  George  and  Helena  to  look  tip, 

As  they  did  so,  they  could  not  repress  an  exclamation 
of  terror.  The  fair  young  face  turned  upon  them  was 
bloodless,  and  the  girl's  delicate  figure  trembled  as  she 
sought  to  support  herself  by  clutching  at  the  piano- 
forte. 

"  She  is  ill !"  cried  Helena,  forgetting  everything  in 
her  surprise.    "Papa!  papa!  Kate  is  ill!" 

Sir  Jolm  roused  himself  from  his  doze,  and  hurrying 
to  his  beloved  child,  led  her  from  the  room,  Helena  fol- 
lowing., 

"  It  is  only  the  heat,  Helena,"  ho  said.  "  I  will  attend 
to  her." 

And,  thereupon, the  sister  was  about  to  return  to  her 
hivcr;  but  she  had  not  turned  to  do  so,  bef'oro  Kato, 
summoning  all  her  strength  for  one  great  effort,  cried 
out — 

"  No,  no — do  not  return!    For  the  present  you  ave — 
safe!" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  Sir  John  entered  tho 
drawing-room,  and,  with  polished  courtesy,  apologised 
for  what  had  taken  place,  at  the  same  lime  offering  no 
opposition  to  St.  George's  offer  to  tako  his  leave. 

As  the  killer  did  so,  he  muttered  to  himself — 

"That's  over!  Kato  suspects,  and  her  suspicion  is 
enough..  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  it  oozed  out?  I 
thought  she  gave  up  in  favour  of  her  sister  too  readily. 
Anyhow,  the  game  8  up." 

In  his  suspicion,  and  ignorant  of  what  Sarah  Bates 
was  3omg,  he  did  Kato  Fenmore  an  injustice.  But  lift 
was,  nevertheless,  right  in  his  conclusion— the  "  game" 
e-i's  "  up !" 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FATHER    AND  SON. 

As  (he  scream  of  terror  pierced  the  silence  of  mid- 
night, the  sailor,  heedless  of  consequences,  burst  from 
the  sido  of  Flora  Hargreaves,  and  rushed  towards  tlia 
Locker. 

At  the  door  of  it  ho  encountered  a  terrified  woman — 
u  nurse,  who  had  been  called  in  that  day  to  wait  on 
Madge  Flood — who  seemed  incapablo  of  doing  more 
than  emitting  a  sfl'ies  of  ph ricks; 

''Silence,  woman!"  cried  tho  young  man,  roughly, 
"what  has  happened?" 

"  Master— master  "  gasped  tho  woman. 

"  What  of  him  r 

"  lie's  been  an?  piwmed  hissoty  or  cine  ' 

Without  waiting'  for  tlie  finish  of  the  sentence,  the 
young  man  d'l.ihed  the  woman  on  ono  wide,  and  rushed 
into  the  house.  Lark  an  it  was,  he  threaded  the  various 
piissnges,  and  at,  la#t  found  himself  in  the  little  parlour 
whieh  we  have  before  mentioned, and  which  the  Floods 
im<|e  their  living-room. 

There  »  Htarthiig  Kight  met,  his  gaze. 

Uiion  the  rug  before  the  almost  exhausted  fii'o  lay 
the  body  of  Abel  Flood,  stiff  aud  stark.  The  face  wan 
of  n  deep  purple,  ll10  eyes  seemed  starting  from  (hoir 
sockets;  mid  every  appearance,  denoted  flint  what  tho 
woman  staled  wn.i^orrect— that  the  unhappy  mah  had 
attempted  self-dcslrncUou. 
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By  the  time  that  he  had  ascertained  this,  Flora  Har- 
p-eaves had  also  entered  the  house,  and  for  a  moment 
the  two  bent  over  the  apparently  lifeless  corpse,  un- 
certain how  to  act.  That  a  doctor  should  be  fetched 
was  Flora's  natural  suggestion ;  but  her  companion 
seemed  averse  to  this. 

Upon  the  table  stood  a  glass  which  had  evidently  held 
grog,  and  on  examining  it  there  could  be  little  question 
that  with  the  grog  opium  had  been  mixed.  On  disco- 
vering this,  the  young  man  set  to  work  to  restore  life, 
with  a  knowledge  and  readiness  which  showed  that  he 
had  somehow  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  surgery. 

For  a  time  the  case  seemed  hopeless,  but  the  steady 
application  of  emetics  and  restoratives  at  length  pro- 
duced an  effect ;  by  the  time  the  first  grey  light  of 
morning  stole  through  the  closed  window-shutters, 
there  were  signs  of  recovery. 

Flora  then  quitted  to  return  to  Janet,  whom  she  had  left 
almost  helpless  at  her  own  lodgings ;  and  then  the  young 
stranger,  having  dismissed  the  nurse  to  her  patient, 
was  left  alone  with  the  man  whose  life  he  had  saved. 

Like  a  man  awakening  from  a  sleep  of  horrible 
dreams,  upon  whose  eyelids  slumber  still  rests  heavily, 
Abel  Flood  slowly  came  to  the  consciousness  that  he 
lived. 

But  the  opium  was  yet  in  his  blood,  and  still  produced 
that  stupor  of  the  brain  which  made  it  pain  to  think. 
So  he  lay  conscious  of  life,  but  unconscious  of  life's 
surroundings ;  aware  that  he  had  escaped  from  some 
terror — had  been  saved  from  some  fate — but  too  op- 
pressed by  the  burden  upon  him  to  ask  what  had  hap- 
pened or  to  care  what  might  happen. 

The  sight  of  the  man  thus  barely  snatched  from  the 
grave,  seemed  to  affect  his  deliverer  painfully. 

"Better  to  have  let  him  die!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro ;  "  I  thought  I  could  have  done  it.  I 
thought  I  could  have  stood  over  him  cold  and  unmoved, 
and  said  to  him, '  The  mercy  you  showed  me  was — death : 
now  'tis  my  turn,  and  my  answer  is  also — death !'  But 
I  couldn't — for  the  world  I  couldn't  do  it.  If  I  had 
believed  him  ten  times  more  guilty  than  he  was,  I  could 
not  let  him  die  there  like  a  dog." 

Did  the  muttered  words  pierce  through  the  fumes 
which  enveloped  the  brain  of  the  poisoned  man,  like 
lightning  flashes  through  the  clouds  ? 

Certain  it  is  that  his  eyelids  opened  slowly,  heavily — 
like  those  of  a  sleeper  weighed  down  by  the  blinding 
sunlight ;  and  the  dull  eyes  rolled  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  young  man  stood,  his  elbow  resting  against 
the  wall  and  supporting  his  head. 

At  first  the  eyes,  thick  and  filmy,  saw  nothing ;  then 
a  faint  image  stole  into  them,  and,  as  it  reached  the 
drunken  brain,  the  man  rose  up  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

"Again!"  he  muttered  very  feebly;  "his  ghost — 
again !" 

"No,  father,"  said  the  young  man,  advancing  to  Abel 
Flood,  and  holding  him  down  into  his  chair  with  both 
hands,  "  not  his  ghost." 

"You  lie! — yes,  yes — you  lie!"  cried  the  old  man; 
"  you'll  vanish  soon — vanish  and  melt  away." 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  paused  for  a 
minute ;  then  opened  them,  as  if  expecting  that  the 
apparition  of  that  pale,  handsome  face,  was  gone. 

But  when  he  saw  it  still  there — the  dark  eyes  still 
looking  into  his  own — his  terror  was  intense. 

"  You're  not — Walter  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes— Walter." 

"  But  he— oh,  God !— he  is  dead." 
"  Not  so." 
"Not  dead  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  has  lived  to  save  your  life.' 
For  some  seconds  Abel  Flood  could  not  realise  this 
fact. 

The  words  seemed  chasing  one  another  over  his 
brain,  and  melting  away  into  dim,  impalpable  sounds. 

When  at  length  they  presented  the  idea  to  him  in  a 
palpable  form,  it  only  awoke  his  terror,  and  he  rose  and 
started  back,  throwing  oft'  the  youth  with  the  strength 
of  a  maniac. 

"  No !"  he  oried,  in  excited  tones,  "  I  know  you !  You 
are  the  devil  that  tempted  me  to  take  the  poison !  Oh, 
Walter!  Walter!" 

Burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  the  strong  man  wept 
bitter,  bitter  tears.  And  all  this  time  the  son  looked 
on,  fearing  whether  these  were  not  symptoms  of  a  brain 
hopelessly  gone. 

At  length  the  tears  produced  their  effect;  Abel  Flood 
became  more  subdued.  Then  Walter,  taking  his  hand, 
said — 

"  Father !  Tve  something  to  say  to  you — something 
that  you  must  hear." 

"  I  know — I  know,"  groaned  the  old  man. 

" Pray  calm  yourself,"  said  Walter;  "I'm  not  going 
to  terrify  or  to  threaten  you ;  but  you  must  hear  me. 
It's  months  and  months  ago  now  since  I  first  got  a  ru- 
mour, out  away  in  the  Diggins',  that  all  wasn't  going  on 
right  well  at  home.  The  first  shock  of  that  wellnigh 
knocked  me  over.  Up  to  that  hour  I  didn't  believe 
there  was  such  a  mother  and  such  a  father  as  mine  in 
the  whole  world ;  and  when  the  man  hinted  to  me  that 
he  believed  my  father — my  father — old  Abel  Flood — 
had  speculated  and  lost  all  my  savings,  I  knocked  him 
down  at  a  blew.  But  I  did  him  a  wrong.  He  was  a 
friend,  and  what  he  said  was  true  !" 

"  Too  true,"  moaned  the  old  man.  "  God  help  us ! — 
"too  true!" 


"  When  I  heard  it,  I  was  like  a  raving  madman.  It 
seemed  so  cruel  that  my  father,  whom  I'd  loved  and 
trusted  ever  since  I  was  born,  should  have  wasted  the 
little  competence  I'd  worked  so  hard  to  earn — not  for 
myself,  but  for  Janet.  It  was  hard ;  and  I  could  no 
more  credit  it  than  I  could  fly.  '  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  here,'  I  said.  '  The  old  man  must  have 
been  tempted  beyond  his  strength,  or  they  have  been 
deceived — one  and  all  of  'em  deceived.'  So,  still  think- 
ing, hoping,  praying  that  I  might  find  all  right,  I  deter- 
mined upon  a  little  scheme.  I  wrote  home  that  I  was 
coming  in  the  Peewit,  and  I  took  ship  the  week  before 
that  started,  You  know,  father,  what  was  the  result ; 
you  know  how  near  my  life  paid  the  penalty  of  my  folly. 
Up  to  this  hour  you  believed  yourself  my  murderer !" 

Abel  Flood  groaned  like  a  man  in  mortal  agony. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  answer,  Walter,"  he  said — "  no- 
thing!" 

So  abject,  so  utterly  remorseful  were  these  words, 
that  Walter  shuddered  as  he  saw  the  wreck  the  hale, 
hearty  man  had  become. 

"  I'm  not  hard  or  unjust,  father ;  I've  inquired  into 
everything  in  the  few  weeks  since  I  escaped  from  the 
grave,  and  I've  found  out  what  tempted  you  to  specu- 
late with  the  money,  and  how  you  were  led  by  the  hope 
to  benefit  me  as  well  as  yourself.  I  know  all  that ;  and 
I've  tried  to  realise  your  position,  and  to  forgive  you. 
I  can  understand,  too,  your  remorse  and  terror  at  the 
idea  that  I  was  coming  back  to  demand  my  fortune  at 
your  hands,  and  your  only  answer  was,  that  I  was  a 
beggar — a  beggar  of  your  making !  So  I  see  well  how 
crime  led  on  to  crime,  till,  the  temptation  coming,  you 
snatched  at  last  at  the  only  chance  which  remained  to 
you  to  redeem  yourself,  and  consented  to  murder  the 
unknown  traveller  who  sought  shelter  beneath  your 
roof.  For  that  I  should  be  wicked  did  I  forgive  you  ; 
but  at  least  I  understand  your  position,  and  I  can  pity 
you." 

"  He  tempted  me — the  Giant  tempted  me  beyond  my 
strength !"  murmured  the  old  man,  weeping. 

"  No,  father;  man  never  yet  was  tempted  beyond  his 
strength.  Beyond  his  weakness,  beyond  his  will,  he 
may  be ;  but  no  further.  As  for  Steve,  I  have  a  reckon- 
ing with  him,  aud  with  the  man  who  urged  him  to  that 
deed,  and  who  sought  my  life,  and  has  stolen  away  its 
happiness." 

The  father  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"Whatman?"  he  asked. 

"  You  know,"  cried  Walter.  "  Oh !  father,  father— 
don't  deceive  me !  You  have  done  me  wrong  enough ; 
but  now,  be  frank — for  Heaven's  sake,  be  frank  to  me! 
You  know — you  must  know — who  it  is  that  has  won 
Janet's  heart  away  from  mine !" 

"  Jauet !"  cried  Abel,  starting  up.  "  You  don't  mean 
that  she's  false — that  she's  left  this  place  without  your 
knowledge  ?" 

"  I  mean  — and  you  must  know  it,"  answered  Walter — 
"that  Barry  Lincoln  has  decoyed  her,  stolen  her  from 
me.  As  if  my  ruin,  my  misery,  was  not  enough  without 
her  falsehood !" 

"  Walter !"  cried  Abel  Flood,  fiercely ;  "  you  are 
deceived." 

"  No,  no !"  said  Walter,  mournfully. 

"But  I  tell  you  'yes.'  She  loves  you,  doats  on  you  ; 
and — great  Heaven! — it  was  the  thought  of  the  misery 
she  would  suffer  that  has  crushed  me." 

"  You  have  troubled  yourself  in  vain,  then — she  loves 
another." 

"Oh,  Walter!"  cried  the  old  man,  passionately,  " if 
you  would  but  believe  mo !  If  you  would  only  forget 
the  past  so  far  that  you  might  take  my  word  for  this." 

"  No :  'tis  impossible." 

"  But  why,  why? — what  proof  have  you  ?" 

"  The  proof  of  my  own  eyes." 

"  But  you  may  have  been  deceived  " 

"  Deceived !  Father,  I  saw  the  man  who  thirsts  for 
my  life — this  Barry  Lincoln — this  fiend  who,  unknown 
to  you,  prompted  the  Giant  to  the  act  you  rashly  sanc- 
tioned— I  saw  him,  I  say,  drop  from  her  window  at 
midnight !  Heavens  !  am  I  a  child  ?  Can  I  see  this 
and  not  know  her  to  be  guilty  ?" 

Abel  Flood  had  no  words  in  which  to  answer.  The 
statement  just  made  had  utterly  overwhelmed  him. 

"But  enough  of  this,"  resumed  Walter;  "I  acquit 
you  of  any  knowledge  of  it,  or  participation  in  it;  and 
for  the  rest — for  the  bitter  wrongs  you  have  done  me — 
I  have  determined,  by  Heaven's  aid,  to  forgive  you !" 

"  Forgive  me !"  echoed  Abel,  incredulously. 

"  Yes :  but  to  forgive  I  must  also  forget.  From  this 
moment  I  shall  cease  to  think,  to  know  that  I  have  a 
fcther,  or  that  a  mother's  love  has  ever  hallowed  my 
life.  Yes,  we  meet  now,  father,  for  the  last  time.  An 
hour  ago,  and  I  never  hoped  that  we  should  exchange 
words  this  side  the  grave.  I  never  meant  to  undeceive 
you  as  to  the  crime  you  had  committed,  but  to  let  your 
punishment  be — a  lifelong  remorse.  Thank  God  he 
has  put  better  thoughts  into  my  head.  I  have  had 
strength  to  return  good  for  evil — to  save  your  life  and 
to  forgive  you — but  beyond  this  I  cannot  go.  Good 
night,  father  ;  we  must  never  meet  again !" 

Tears  choked  Walter's  voice,  and  rendered  these 
words  scarcely  audible ;  and,  as  he  ceased,  he  dropped 
the  hand  he  had  seized  flor  a  moment,  and  rose  to  hurry 
from  the  room. 

"Walter!  Walter!"  sobbed  the  old  man,  falling  on 
his  knees. 

The  young  man  waved  him  back  with  his  hand. 


"  Not  for  me  !  not  for  me !  For  your  mother's  sake." 
Walter  stopped. 

"  No !  no  !"  he  cried.   Yet  he  did  not  go. 

While  he  hesitated,  the  door  of  the  room  opem  d 
suddenly,  and  a  woman— hard-featured  and  homely, 
with  the  traces  of  tears  streaking  her  begrimed  face — 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

Abel  Flood  rose  from  his  knees,  and  both  Walter 
and  ho  stared  at  the  woman  as  if  she  had  been  an 
apparition. 

"  Nurse !"  cried  Abel,  in  astonishment. 

"  What  now  ?"  demanded  Walter. 

The  woman  shook  her  head  ominously. 

"  Your  wife,  sir  "  she  began,  addressing  Abel 

Flood. 

"  Ah  !  she  is  no  worse  ?"  interposed  Abel. 
"  Worse  or  better,  sir,"  answered  the  woman,  with  a 
professional  sigh.    "  She  is  dead !" 
"  Dead!" 

It  was  Walter  who  echoed  that  word. 

As  for  Abel,  he  dropped  without  a  word  into  his 
chair.  Madge  dead !  Walter  gone !  Then  theru  was 
nothing  more  to  hope  for — live  for! 

"Dead!"  repeated  Walter,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
realise  the  terrible  truth. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  woman,  "  of  the  brain  fever." 

For  an  instant  neither  father  nor  son  spoke  :  tho 
blow  which  the  loss  of  his  willing,  patient,  tender  wife 
inflicted,  seemed  to  crush  the  old  man  to  the  earth ; 
while  to  Walter  it  was  only  another  drop  in  his  cup  of 
anguish.  But  that  drop  caused  its  overflow :  it  broko 
down  his  pride,  his  resentment,  his  power  of  retaliation. 
More  than  that,  it  seemed  to  bind  him  to  the  poor, 
criminal,  heart-broken  sharer  of  his  grief  by  a  tie 
stronger  even  than  that  of  blood.  They  were  alike 
alone,  alike  helpless  and  hopeless ;  and  he  thought  of 
this,  he  thought  also  what  feeble  revenge  it  would  be  at 
best  to  trample  on  the  poor  old,  heart-broken  man. 

So,  with  a  stride,  he  advanced  toward  him  and  held 
out  his  hand,  upon  which  hot  tears  had  fallen. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  relent.    I  will  not  leave  you  !" 

And  so,  over  tho  corpse  of  his  dead  mother,  Walter 
Flood  forgave  tho  wrong  which  had  overclouded  hin 
life,  and  that  yet  greater  wrong  by  which  that  life  itself 
had  been  wellnigh  sacrificed. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.} 


A  DROP  OF  WATER. 

It's  a  little  thing,  'tis  true, 

But  o'er  the  aching,  burning  brow. 

It  falls  with  healing  power; 
One  cooling  drop  may  life  impart, 
And  bring  pulsation  to  the  heart, 

Whero  all  was  still  before. 

One  drop  may  soothe  and  ease  a  pain, 
And  bring  back  joy  and  life  agaiu, 

And  tranquillise  the  mind ; 
That  little  drop  wo  deemed  so  small. 
Of  little  worth,  if  prized  at  all, 

Will  livo  in  memory's  shrine. 

"Tis  thus  one  kind  and  soothing  word, 
Soon  as  its  lutelike  sound  is  heard, 

Will  soothe  the  careworn  breast; 
One  well-timed  word,  when  whispered  low, 
In  friendly  voice,  may  banish  woe, 

Aud  lull  each  care  to  rest. 

One  teardrop  shed  on  sorrow's  shrine, 
Will  dwell  within  the  thinking  mind, 

For  days,  for  months,  for  years ; 
No  gem  could  e'er  be  shrined  so  dear. 
As  that  bright  drop,  that  pearly  tear, 

That  flowed  to  soften  foars. 

And  oh,  if  all  could  know  the  power 
Of  little  thin<*9  in  sorrow's  hour. 

There  might  be  less  of  frriof ; 
One  word  may  wound  or  break  a  heart, 
Or  add  a  pang  to  sorrow's  smart, 

One  word  may  bring  relief. 

II.  T.  E. 


Think  of  it. — The  Esquimaux  sometimes  enclose  a 
coiled  piece  of  whaleboue  in  a  lump  of  blubber,  which 
the  bear  greedily  swallows — the  whaleboue  afterward 
uncoiling  and  killing  him.  So  wo  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  swallow  a  smooth  and  oily  general  proposi- 
tion, which  is  found,  too  late,  to  include  an  elastic  and 
unsuspected  one,  of  very  different  tendency. 

Laughter. — Since  Adam,  who  invented  laughter, 
doubtless,  when  he  awoke  and  found  Eve  by  his  side,  no 
two  men  have  laftghed  alike.  The  laugh  is  as  distinct 
as  the  voice — perhaps  more  so ;  for  the  langh  of  a  full- 
bearded  man  is  very  different  from  that  which  he  laughs 
when  he  has  been  clean  shaven  by  a  barber.  Women 
laugh  differently  from  men,  children  from  women,  and 
some  writers  even  profess  to  detect  national  peculiarities 
in  the  laugh;  as,  for  instance,  say  they,  the  French- 
man laughs  with  his  teeth,  like  the  apes.  The  Abb6 
Damasceni  thought  ho  had  discovered,  in  the  various 
enunciations  of  the  laughter,  a  sure  guide  to  the  tem- 
peraments of  the  laughers.  Thus,  he  said,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
belonged  to  a  choleric  man,  he,  he,  he,  to  the  phlegm- 
atic, hi,  hi,  hi,  to  the  melancholic,  and  ho,  ho,  ho,  to 
the  sanguine.  It  is  true  that  men  laugh  commonly  in 
A  and  0,  aud  women  in  E  and  I ;  aud  it  is  singular 
that  with  all  people,  even  the  Oockneys,  the  aspirate. 
H  precedes  the  vowel, 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    LAST    HO  UK. 

go  Jules  Davide,  when  he  had  taken  that  last  feverish 
embrace  of  Miriam,  leaped  into  the  waves,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  black  darkness  of  the  night. 

Miriam  had,  aa  I  have  said,  perceived  near  them  the 
forms  of  two  men,  who,  during  the  whole  of  their  con- 
versation, had  stood  close  at  hand,  watching  their  move- 
meats  eagerly,  shrouded  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
cliff,  and  concealing  themselves  behind  a  large  boat. 

These  two  men  now  leaped  forward. 

"  Count  Pietro !"  cried  Miriam,  in  bewilderment,  as 
s.he  caught  sight  of  the  dark  face  of  the  pseudo-Italian. 
"  Oh !  save  Jules — save  him !" 

"  See — hero  he  comes !"  exclamed  the  Count,  as  he 
waded  into  the  still  water. 

Ho  was  right. 

The  body  of  Davide,  lying  helpless  on  the  water,  was 
being  cast  ashore  by  the  undulations  of  the  waves. 

fie  most  be  dead,  or,  at  any  rate,  insensible,"  cried 
the  other  man,  whom  Miriam  failed  to  recognise ; 
"  otherwise  he  would  not  float  thus." 

The  Count  soon  came  on  shore,  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  inanimate  form  of  his  enemy,  his  face  pale,  a  stream 
of  warm  blood  gushing  from  his  forehead. 

In  his  descent  into  the  water,  he  had  struck  his  head 
against  the  hard  beach,  which  made  him  at  once  insen- 
sible, and  prevented  his  determined  attempt  at  suicide. 

At  the  moment  when  his  body  was  rescued  from  the 
wares,  a  woman  might  have  been  seen  flying  eagerly 
down  the  sloping  road  which  led  to  the  beach. 

It  was  Zela. 

She  started  in  amazement  and  alarm  when  she  saw 
the  group  —  Miriam,  the  Count,  and  the  stranger  — 
gathered  round  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  a  man. 

"  What  ia  thia  ?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"Oh,  Zela!"  cried  Miriam,  clasping  the  hand  of  the 
dirk  lady,  "your  husband  —  your  husband!  He  lies 
there,  injured  by  his  own  hand.  He  attempted  to  kill 
himself.    We  have  saved  him  V 

Zela  uttered  no  sound,  but  silently  put  her  away,  and 
knelt  down  by  the  body. 

Then,  when  she  had  kissed  his  lips,  she  rose,  and, 
standing  before  Pietro,  said — 

"  Your  animosity,  I  imagine,  ends  here.  Will  you 
help  me  r 

The  Count  hesitated  but  a  moment ;  then  he  an- 
swered— 

"  Yes,  yes.  Come,  Ralph — let  us  carry  him  to  your 
hotel." 

Very  slowly  and  sadly  the  melancholy  cortege  took 
its  way  towards  Simmerton's  Hotel,  where,  in  a  dimly- 
lighted  room,  they  laid  him. 

He  was  not  dead — the  surgeons  who  were  called  in 
m«  that  at  once — though  to  all  appearance  he  was. 
li'it  they  told  the  aniiou ■  listeners  something  almost, 
pcriiapj,  more  terrible — that  he  had  received  so  severe 
s>.  concussion  of  the  brain,  that  thero  was  little  hope  of 
renrcry. 

Ho  never  spoke  that  night;  but  the  next  morning 
sen*c  returned  a  little  while  Zela  was  with  him. 

"  Is  that  you,  Zela  f  ho  asked,  as  the  soft  hand  stolo 
into  his. 

Ho  spoke  very  lowly,  for  the  doctors  had  forbidden 
him  to  talk. 
"  Yes,  dear  one." 
"  Kiss  me." 
She  obeyed  heartily. 
■  Yon  love  me  still?" 

"  Though  I  was  so  willing  to  leave  yon  ?" 
"  Yes;  tliat  wa.1  madness." 
It  was.    But  can  TOO  make  a  promise,  and  keep 


to  it 


it?" 


"  Will  you  not  trust  me,  find  promise  fir^t  ?" 

"  So,  no;  do  not  ask  that!" 

"  It  is  of  the  Connt  I  would  speak." 

"  I  prom:je,  then." 

"  You  will  not  marry  Urn  wh'n  I  am  dud?" 
Zela  trembled. 

It.  win  from  fear  at.  his  approaching  death  ;  he  thought 
it  w,n  from  unwillingness  to  promise. 

"  Yon  drend  to  give  m»'  thai  promise,"  ho  said,  very 
sorrowfally.    "  Remember,  ho  is  the  author  of  all  our 

"Yon  need  say  nothing,  <!■  r  hnsbnnd,"  whispered 
Z'd  i,  fondly  kissing  him.  ■'  I  Im'e,  I  loathe  tho  man! 
Tear  not;  I  could  never  wed  with  liim  who  is,  in  fact, 
your  murderer.  But  you  sp*.:»k  of  death  as  if  it  were  a 
rertiinty.  Be  not  so  cast  down ;  you  will  live  long  and 
happily  yet." 

Jules  Davide  moved  uneasily,  restlessly  in  his  bed. 

"NojSO,"  he  muttered;  "talk  not  of  life  nnd  hope 
for  me — there  is  none  this  side  of  the  grave.  My  wounds 


will  prove  mortal.    But,  Zela,  there  is  one  other  thing 
of  which  I  would  speak." 
"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  The  property,  Zela— what  of  it  ?" 
"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  up  with  an  inquiring, 
eager  glance  into  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  well,"  he  said,  "  to  carry  with  one  to  the 
grave  the  burden  of  a  great  injustice.  Shall  I  restore 
it  to  them  ?" 

Zela  hesitated. 

"  Nay,  then,  loved  one,"  he  said,  petulantly,  "  if  you 
wish  it  to  be  otherwise,  let  it  be  so.1' 
Lady  Zela  was  undecided. 
What  was  she  to  do  ? 

She  could  not  dare,  in  that  chamber  of  death,  counsel 
a  dying  man  to  perpetrate  so  monstrous  a  fraud  as  he 
spoke  of;  and  yet  the  thirst  for  the  Traverscourt  pro- 
perty was  strong  within  her.  Not  that  she  cared  for 
the  wealth  for  the  wealth's  sake,  but  because  she  did 
not  desire  to  be  looked  upon  by  others  as  baffled  and 
beaten. 

She  could  not  bear,  in  her  false  pi'ide,  to  think  of  the 
comments  of  that  world,  in  which  hitherto  she  had  held 
her  head  so  high. 

Jules  Davide  was  irritated  and  disappointed. 

"  You  might  grant  me  this  favour,  Zela,"  he  said, 
peevishly,  "  considering  especially  that  you  have  so 
large  a  fortune  of  your  own. ' 

Zela  glanced  at  her  husband  uneasily. 

"  You  aro  becoming  strangely  magnanimous,"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  dying,"  returned  Jules. 

"  Why  did  you  meet  Miriam  on  tho  beach  last  night  ?" 
she  returned.  "  Does  that  account  for  your  magnani- 
mity ?" 

"  Can  yon  be  so  cruel,  Zela  ?"  ho  cried,  tears  starting 
to  his  eyes  in  his  weakness,  "to  me,  who  have  given  up 
love,  life,  everything  in  the  world  for  you  ?" 

This  was  too  much  even  for  the  strong,  proud  woman. 

She  threw  herself  on  the  bed  by  him,  weeping,  and 
sobbing  out — 

"  Oh,  Jules — forgive  me!" 

"  You  will  consent  to  this  restoration  ?"  he  persisted. 

"  Yes,  yes— anything— anything,  so  that  you  will  love 
me  and  forgive  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  one,  I  forgive  3-ou,"  said  Jules,  kiss- 
ing her  ;  "  and  now  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Write  to 
my  dictation — quickly,  or  tho  doctor  will  prevent  you." 

Zela  hastened  to  obey,  and  in  a  few  moments  sat 
ready  by  the  bedside. 

Then  he  dictated  as  follows : — 

"  Deah  Sie, — I  have  met  with  an  accident,  which  I 
fear  will  give  me  little  time  to  live.  I  wish,  ere  I  die, 
to  settle  the  Traverscourt  business  with  you  :  will  you, 
therefore,  kindly  oblige  me  by  coming  hero  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  my  term  of  life  is  but  short? 

"  Yours  in  haste. 

" To  Sebastian  Durand,  Esq.      "Jules  Davide." 

This,  at  his  request,  Zela  took  horsclf  to  tho  house  of 
Sebastian  Durand. 

Sebastian  did  not  receive  this  missivo  until  tho  even- 
ing ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  tho  hotel,  all  was  hurry 
and  confusion.  Jules  Davide  had  been  delirious  during 
the  day,  and  was  now  asleep. 

In  his  room  he  found  Zela,  sitting,  very  pale  and 
very  still,  by  the  window. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Davide  ?"  ho  asked,  as  he  entered. 

"  Hush  !"  cried  Zela,  rising,  placing  her  lingers  on 
her  mouth  to  stop  his  further  utterance. 

He  imagined  that,  tho  patient  being  asleep,  she 
feared  to  disturb  him,  and  proceeded  in  a  lower  key — 

"  Is  there  no  doctor  attending  Mr.  Davide  ?" 

Zela  frowned,  and  seized  his  arm. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  ruin  him  ?"  she  cried. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  remembered  that  Jules 
Davide  was  a  convict,  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  penal 
servitude. 

"  No,  no,  dear  lady,"  he  said,  gently ;  "  but  what, 
then,  do  you  call  him  ?" 
"  Mnrkham." 

"  Good !    Is  Mr.  Mnrkham  hotter  ?"  he  said,  loudly. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  she  said,  faintly. 

And  they  sat  silently  together,  waiting  for  his  waking. 

Very  restless  was  the  dying  man.  Dreams  seemed 
disturbing  him,  pursuing  him,  torturing  him. 

Dreams  of  rnging  conflagrations,  and  dark  deeds,  and 
terrible  crimes  committed  under  cover  of  tho  darkness. 

Then  fleeting  visions — visions  such  as  tho  old  Earl  of 
Traverscourt  had  had  when  the  snows  of  his  ago  were 
upon  him — visions  of  sunny  hours  and  sunny  hearts — 
visions  of  innocence,  of  love,  of  careless  rioting  in  the 
world's  brightest  paths. 

Then,  agaill)  storm  and  desolation  and  ruin — great 
sorrows  weighing  down  and  destroying  golden  hopes. 

And  during  this  time,  while  years  of  alternate  hap- 
piness and  woo  seemed  in  his  mind  to  pass  over  him, 
tho  hours  flew  by.  A  raging  delirium  was  upon  him  ; 
he  raved  wildly,  incoherently:  about  Miriam,  about  tho 
L;irl,  about  the  Countess,  about  the  papers,  about  his 
wife,  of  Sebastian  Durand,  and  called  madly  on  all  to 
avenge  him  upon  the  Count. 

Ho  the  day  passed,  and  evening  fell,  and  ho  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  quiet  Bleep. 

Sebastian  Durand  had  left  tho  room,  promising  to 
return  in  a  few  moments. 


Zela  still  sat  by  tho  bedside  with  Miriam,  both 
weeping;  the  golden  beams  of  the  setting  sun  inun- 
dating the  room,  and  casting  as  it  were  a  halo  round 
the  head  of  tho  dying  man. 

Jules  moved  uneasily  in  his  sleep. 

Then  his  eyes  opened,  and  glanced  uneasily,  and  as  if 
in  bewilderment,  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  watchers, 
who  sat  trembling  by. 

"  It  is  cold  and  dark,  Zela,"  he  murmured,  faintly  ; 
"  why  not  have  a  light  ?" 

Zela  leaned  over  and  kissed  him. 

"  No,  dear,  no,"  she  said,  gently ;  "  it  is  not  dark. 
Turn  this  way — see  the  bright  sun." 

He  smiled  very  sadly. 

Then  he  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 

His  eyes  glanced  at  Miriam;  then  at  Zela,  as  if  he 
desired  to  say  something. 

Zela  placed  her  car  to  his  lips. 

"Proofs— at— Falcon  Hall,"  he  muttered.  "Good- 
bye." 

Then,  smiling  on  them,  as  they  both  leaned  over  him, 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  the  spirit  fled. 

Jules  Davide — the  man  who  had  plotted  and  con- 
spired so  long,  so  earnestly,  against  himself  and  tho 
world — was  no  more. 

A  step  along  the  passage,  and  Sebastian  entered 
softly. 

"  Too  lato,"  said  Miriam. 

"  Too  late ! — what  mean  you  ?" 

"  He  is  dead." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  murmured  Sebastian. 
Then,  after  a  moment,  ho  added — 
"  And  ho  said  nothing  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Zela,  "  he  whispered  to  me,  just 
before  his  spirit  fled, '  Proofs  at  Falcon  Hall.'  " 
"  What  proofs  ?" 

"  The  proofs  of  Miriam's  identity." 

Sebastian  was  much  moved,  and  advancing  and  taking 
their  hands,  he  said,  gently — ■ 

"  Are  you,  then,  friends  ?  Have  you  given  up  this 
great  enmity,  Lady  Zela,  and  consented  to  receive  her 
as  a  cousin." 

"  Yes  —  oh,  yes,"  murmured  Lady  Zela,  blushing 
and  weeping ;  "  thoso  dark  hours  aro  gone,  and  with 
them  all  dark  thoughts.    Miriam,  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"Oh!  yes." 

"But  your  mother?"  urged  Sebastian. 

Zela  frowned  darkly. 

"  She  must  consent  too." 

"  She  alone  knows  where  thoso  proofs  are." 

"  She  must  deliver  them  up." 

"  She  will  not,"  cried  Sebastian.  "  I  am  certain 
that  in  her  we  have  a  more  formidable  antagonist  than 
anyone." 

"  But  what  need  of  proofs  at  all  now  ?"  cried  Zela. 
"  Sho  is  our  cousin — wo  acknowledge  her  as  such — 
what  more  is  required  ?" 

Sebastian  smiled. 

"  You  forget,"  ho  said,  "  that  if  such  a  thing  as  that 
wero  to  he  permitted,  great  frauds  would  bo  consum- 
mated. You  desire  the  property  of  the  Traverscourt 
family ;  you  fail  in  getting  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
law;  you,  therefore,  bring  forward  some  young  lady, 
stating  her  to  bo  Lady  Miriam,  and  share  with  her  tho 
plunder.    You  seo  tho  proofs  are  absolutely  necessary." 

"  Yes — I  sec.  Let  us  go  now,"  said  Zela.  Come, 
Miriam,  do  not  look  so  sad.  You  have  life,  love, 
everything  in  this  world  that  is  bright  and  happy  be- 
fore you.  I  only  have  cause  to  weep — I  whose  burden 
is  so  heavy — whose  lifo  is  broken — whose  hopes  are 
gone  for  ever !" 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LADY  FALCON'S  SECRET. 

Lady  FALCON  was  sitting  in  her  own  chamber  that 
evening,  gazing  out  upon  the  sea,  as  it  retreated  from 
tho  slimy  shores  of  Mudbeach. 

A  book  was  on  her  lap,  but  sho  was  not  reading  it, 
though  sho  ever  and  anon  turned  over  its  pages  ner- 
vously. 

She  was  evidently  a  prey  to  some  strong  emotion, 
but  whether  it  was  fear,  anger,  or  sorrow  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell. 

The  door  suddenly  opening  mado  her  start  from  her 
scat. 

Zela  entered,  followed  by  Sebastian  and  Miriam. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  cried  Lady  Falcon,  as  tho 
group  stood  before  her.  "  Are  you  mad,  Zela,  that  you 
bring  these  people  with  you." 

"  Mother !  '  exclaimed  Lady  Zela,  advancing  towards 
her  respectfully,  and  taking  her  hand  ;  "  let  this  farco 
ond.  Jules  Davide,  my  husband,  is  dead.  I  no  longer 
boar  enmity  against  any  one:  my  spirit  is  gone — my 
heart  wellnigh  broken.  Let  us  do  this  simple  justice, 
and  rostoro  the  Traverscourt  estates  to  Lady  Miriam." 

Lady  Falcon  sank  into  her  chair. 

"Jules  Davide,  your  husband!"  she  cried,  in  a  faint 
and  troubled  voice. 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  is  dead." 

"  That  is  fortunate,  certainly.    But  " 

"  Insult  him  not,  mother,'  cried  Zela,  fiercely.  I 
loved  him,  and  with  his  last  words  he  begged  mo  to  do 
this  justice.    I  will  do  it." 

"  In  spite  of  mo?" 

"  In  spite  of  tho  world." 
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Lady  Falcon  thought  a  moment. 
Mr.  Dnrand,"  sho  said,  at  length,  rising  from  her 
chair,  and  instilling  as  much  courtesy  into  her  voice  as 
ahe  was  able — "  Mr.  Dnrand,  may  I  ask  you  to  have  the 
kindness  to  retire  with  that  lady  from  the  room  for  a 
time,  whilo  I  speak  a  word  to  my  daughter. 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  cried  Dnrand ;  and  with  a  look 
at  Zela,  which  plainly  said,  "  Be  firm,"  ho  quitted  the 
room. 

"  Wretched  girl !"  said  Lady  Falcon,  as  soon  as  she 
was  left  alone  witli  her  daughter;  "  do  you  understand 
what  you  propose  doing  P* 

"  Yes  ;  I  proposo  doing  an  act  of  justice." 

" 'Tis  false! — false!"  cried  the  mother,  striking  tho 
table,  with  wild  energy;  "  without  that  fortune,  we  arc 
ruined — utterly,  irremediably  ruiued." 

"Ruined! — what  mean  you?  You  havo  3'our  own 
fortune,  and  the  ten  thousand  pounds  you  were  to  re- 
serve for  me.    What  more  do  you  require  ?" 

Lady  Falcon  turned  very  pale. 

"It  is  all  gone,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "every 
farthing.  Without  this  Traverscourt  property,  wo  shail 
be  beggara." 

"  AU  gone ! — where  have  you  spent — where  nt  least 
have  you  cast  it  away,  for  you  have  not  expended  it 
here  ?'" 

"  I  will  toll  you,"  said  Lady  Falcon ;  "  but  it  is  a  long 
story — sit  down." 
Zela  obeyed. 

.  "In  Templeton  Abbey,  near  Cross  Church,  Devon- 
shire," began  her  mother,  "there  lived,  some  thirty 
years  ago  a  family  named  Conweigh,  who  were  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  noble  house  of  Traverscourt.  At 
that  abbey,  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  younger 
days,  and  thero  I  met  with  Spencer  Conweigh,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  house,  a  young,  handsome  fellow, 
quite  different  from  tho  rest  of  his  family,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  manners  were  modelled  after  the  style  of 
the  Puritans. 

"I  was  a  dashing  girl  then,  and  (I  may  say  it  now 
without  conceit)  considered  exceedingly  pretty.  Spencer 
Conweigh  soon  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  though  his 
position  was  so  much  inferior  to  my  own,  he  did  not 
fear  to  tell  me  so. 

"His  family  regarded  tho  affair  with  anything  but 
pleasure.  They  saw  in  me  but  a  giddy,  flighty  girl, 
who  would  ruin  their  son ;  and  caring  nothing  for 
titles,  or  noble  alliances,  it  mattered  not  to  them  that  I 
was  rich  or  above  them,  so  that  I  was  unfit  in  myself  for 
him. 

"  At  length,  however,  he  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer. 

"  One  evening,  just  before  my  visit  to  Templeton 
Abbey  wa3  drawing  to  a  close,  be  met  me  in  the 
grounds.  , 

"  '  Lucy,'  ho  cried,  advancing  towards  me  with  much 
agitation,  '  I  can  bear  this  delay  no  longer.  The 
opposition  of  my  friends  and  their  continued  unkind- 
ness  is  more  than  I  can  hold  up  against.  Bo  my  wife, 
and  so  end  this  frivolous  pretence  and  mummery.' 

"  He  spoke  very  wildly. 

"I  did  not  understand  him. 

"  '  But  my  father  P'  I  asked. 

"'  He  will  consent  afterwards.' 

" '  Oh,  no.    Had  you  not  bettor  go  and  see  him  ? 
crave  his  consent,  and  then  be  happy.' 
"  He  frowned. 

" '  So,  then,'  he  said,  '  you  do  not  love  me.' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,'  I  cried  ;  '  can  you  distrust  mo  ?  I  will 
promise  anything.  I  will  fly  with  you,  if  he  refuses  his 
consent ;  but  ho  will  not.' 

" '  No,  no,'  he  answered,  '  I  will  not  ask  him.  So, 
since  you  havo  ceased  to  love  mo,  return  homo  and  for- 
get me.' 

"  1 1  clung  to  him ;  he  pressed  me  to  Ins  heart,  mur- 
muring— 
"'Consent  Lucy,  dearest— consent.' 
"  And  I  consented. 

"  So  a  week  afterwards,  tho  day  on  which  I  left  Tem- 

fleton  Abbey  to  proceed,  as  it  was  imagined,  homo, 
met  Conweigh,  and  in  a  little  quiet  chapel  in  Cross 
Church  we  were  in  vrried. 

"  We  were  very  happy  for  one  week,  because  during 
that  time  we  heard  nothing  of  either  family. 
"  After  that,  however,  the  storm  broke. 
"  The  Conweighs  were  simply  annoyed  and  indignant. 
"  They  knew  the  feelings  of  tho  Traverscourts,  and 
did  not  care  to  havo  their  position  or  means  brought 
into  question  by  them. 

"  The  Earl,  my  father,  oa  the  other  hand,  was  over- 
whelmed with  rngo. 

"  He  a',  firj*.  d*«lar*d  that  lie  would  disown  me ;  then, 
remembering ra  his  inmost  heart  that  1  was  his  favourite 
daughter,  ho  only  wept  over  the  fall  of  his  hope3,  and 
consented  to  see  me. 
"  Our  meeting  was  sad. 

"  Sad,  because  I  loved  my  husband,  and  could  not 
bring  myself  to  hear  him  spoken  harshly  of — to  listen  to 
my  father's  cruel  words — to  his  still  more  cruel  pro- 
phecies. 

"  By  degrees  the  antipathy  wore  off,  but  it  was  of 
little  use. 

"  Ere  a  twelvemonth  had  passed  since  our  union,  ere 
two  moDtha  had  flown  since  the  day  on  which  I  pre- 
sented my  husband  with  a  little  heir,  Spencer  Conweigh 
died. 

"  This,  while  overwhelming  mo  with  grie  f,  caused  any- 


thing but  sorrow  to  my  father,  who  saw  in  his  death  a 
happy  and  very  opportune  relief. 

1  came,  soon  after  my  husband's  funeral,  to  live 
again  at  home,  at  Traverscourt  Hall,  and  there,  in  the- 
lap  of  luxury,  my  boy  was  bred,  receiving,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, every  kindness  and  attention  from  my 
father.  From  a  very  early  age,  however,  Charles 
showed  signs  of  low  tastes — even  when  ho  was  but 
three  years  old  being  found  at  the  great  gateway  by  the 
servant,  expatiating  to  the  son  of  some  blacksmith 
near  upon  tho  wonders  of  an  illustrated  volume;  the 
arms  of  tho  aforesaid  blacksmith's  son  being  twined 
affectionately  round  his  neck. 

"About  this  time  Lord  Falcon,  your  father,  saw  me, 
and  made  me  an  offer. 

"  I  was  not  comfortable  at  home — I  always  felt  ner- 
vous and  Out  of  placo  there;  and  although  with  Con- 
weigh I  had  buried  my  heart,  I  married  him. 

"  The  only  condition  was  that  Charles  should  be  re- 
ceived at  Falcon  Hall  as  if  he  had  been  our  own  child." 

*'  And  where  is  ho  now  P"  inquired  Zela. 

''Stay,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  continued  her  mother; 
"you  were  born,  and  Marion,  too,  and  still  Charles  was 
with  us.  Years  went  on,  until  you  were  twelve  and  he 
was  eighteen. 

"  Then  began  our  misery. 

"  He  contracted  extravagant  habits,  lived  in  London, 
gambled,  lost  money,  and  came  to  mo  to  supply  him. 
Your  father  (you  were  then  at  school)  supplied  him 
with  money  until  he  became  tired  of  doing  so ;  then 
Charles  came  home. 

"  He  was  very  quiet  for  a  short  time,  then  ho  broke 
out  again ;  but  this  time  in  a  worse  manner.  He  stole 
a  thou?aud  pounds  in  bank-notes  from  your  father's 
drawer,  and  ran  away. 

"  This  was  more  than  even  Lord  Falcon  could  en- 
dure. 

"  lie  called  me  into  his  study. 

"  '  Lucy,'  ho  said,  very  gently  ;  '  I  think,  since  you 
havo  been  my  wife,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  kind  to 
you  ?' 

" '  You  have  indeed,  my  lofd.' 
" '  And  your  son,  too?' 

"'You  have  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  your 
own.' 

" '  I  am  glad,'  he  said,  gently — '  very  glad,  that  you 
give  me  credit  for  that,  at  any  rate,  since  it  will  enable 
you  to  understand  that  what  I  am  about  to  demand  is 
not  demanded  in  any  spirit  of  enmity  or  malice.  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  never  again  is  Charles  Conweigh 
to  pass  my  threshold.' 

''  What  could  I  say  ?    Charles  was  my  son — my  first- 
born ;  yet  had  he  not  robbed  my  husband  ? 

"'.Yon  are  quite  justified,'  I  murmured,  gently;  'ho 
shall  never  enter  this  house  again.' 

"  The  Earl  took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me.  Your 
father  was  always  very  kind. 

"'Lucy,'  he  said,  'you  are  acting  very  wisely;  'it 
will  be  belter  for  us  all  that  this  should  be  as  I  desire.' 

"  For  a  long  time  I  heard  nothing  of  my  don — that  is 
to  say,  nothing  definite.  Rumours  came  to  me,  truly — 
wild  rumours  of  strange  and  mad  adventures,  lawless 
doings— almost  criminal  maraudings.  But  tho  Earl 
heard  not  of  them ;  from  him  I  carefully  kept  it  all.  I 
did  not  wish  him  to  think  that  Charles  was  so  utterly 
abandoned. 

"  At  length.,  one  night,  a  crisis  came. 

"  The  night  was  very  dark — we  had  retired  to  rest 
some  hours;  but  from  some  reason  or  another — perhaps 
because  it  was  dark — I  could  not  sleep. 

"  About  two  in  the  morning,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  adjoining  room.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
I  should  at  once  have  roused  my  husband ;  but  now  an 
unseen  influence  seemed  to  restrain  me.  1  rose,  and 
slipping  a  mantle  quietly  over  my  shoulders,  glided  into 
the  adjoining  room. 

"  It  was  as  I  had  suspected  ;  somo  one  was  engaged 
in  rifling  the  secretaire  where  your  father  kept  his  gold. 

"  He  started  round  as  I  entered;  but,  instead  of  fly- 
ing, he  advanced  towards  me. 

The  moon,  which  shone  in  through  the  window,  fell 
full  on  his  face,  and  I  saw  who  it  was. 

'"Mother!"  cried  Charles,  for  it  was  he;  "betray 
me  not.  I  was  starving — no  one  would  give  me  work — 
so  I  camo  here !' 

" '  Starving,'  I  said ;  '  why  were  you  starving  ?  Why 
did  you  not  stop  here,  or,  at  any  rati,  be  honest,  anil 
you  would  have  lived  in  plenty  ?' 

"  Ho  was  a  little  moved,  I  think,  but  he  flinched  not. 

"'Let  me  take  this,  mother,'  he  said,  doggedly, 'it 
shall  be  the  last ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  alarm  the  house, 
and  let  myself  be  taken.' 

"  This  "cowardly  threat  had  tho  effect  he  expected. 
Oh  !  most  cowardly  this,  to  play  upon  my  love.  I  al- 
lowed him  to  take  the  money,  and  begging  him,  on  my 
knee-,  to  reform,  and  make  his  peace  with  your  father, 
I  bid  him  farewell. 

"  Since  thou,  even  after  the  Earl's  death,  ho  has  been 
my  terror  and  my  ruin.  He  has  forged  my  cheques  mi- 
til  scarcely  five  hundred  pounds  remain  to  me.  Can 
you,  then," blame  me  if  I  refuse  to  give  up  this  property 
to  a  stranger?  In  three  mouths,  if  Lady  Miriam  is 
not  brought  forward,  their  estates  will  come  to  me.  1 
need  them  sufficiently,  I  should  imagine.  Do  you 
understand  me  now  ?" 

Zela  hung  her  head.  She  feared  to  faoo  poverty  and 
tho  derision  of  the  woild;  but  she  feared  also  to  deny 


to  the  memory  of  Jules  Davide  the  request  he  made 

with  his  dying  breath. 

"  Be  generous,  mother,"  sho  pleaded  ;  "  give  all  this 
property  to  Miriam,  and  she  will,  I  am  sure,  be  not 

ungrateful." 

"What!— still  obstinsto?"  cried  Lady  Falcon, 
angrily;  "  go,  then,  to  your  new  friends,  and  tell  them 
that  I  will  listen  t  o  no  terms — that  I  will  not  give  way ; 
that  I  will  fight  this  light  to  the  last  gasp." 

"  But,  mother  "  began  Zela. 

"  Say  no  more  ;  I  am  resolved." 

Very  slowly  Zela  left  tho  room,  and  entered  tho 
chamber  where  Sebastian  and  Miriam  Were  anxiously 
awaiting  her. 

They  saw  by  her  face  that  she  brought  no  good 

tidings. 

"  You  need  say  nothing,"  said  Sebastian,  as  6he  stood 
hesitating  before  them  ;  "  I  see  you  havo  but  ill  news 
to  bring.  Never  mind— timo  will  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  justice." 

Tho  next  evening  saw  them  enter  tho  house  in 
London  where  Lady  Traverscourt  was  residing. 

"  Good  !"  she  said,  quietly,  when  she  heard  tho  story 
— "good!  I  will  see  what  my  sister-in-law,  who  once 
before  stood  in  my  way,  will  say  to  an  interview  with 
me." 


I  CHAPTER  XXXII. 

COUNT  PIETItO  PLAYS  HIS  LAST  CARD. 

In  the  Prettyview  Hotel,  Mudbeach,  two  very  different 
scenes  were  taking  place. 

Tho  one  between  Zela  and  Count  Pietro,  the  other 
between  Lady  Falcon  and  Lady  Traverscourt. 

Zela  was  attired  in  deep  mourning — not  widow's 
weeds,  for,  as  the  marriage  had  been  secret,  it  was 
determined  to  keep  it  so. 

Jrles  Davide  had  been  buried  in  the  little  cemetery 
of  Mudbeach  under  the  namo  of  Markham.  The  con- 
vict Davide  was  reported  to  have  escaped  from  the 
railway-train,  and  to  have  eluded  all  pursuit.  Even  up 
to  the  present  moment  he  has  never  been  identified 
with  him  who  lies  in  peace  uuder  that  simple  cross  in 
the  yard  of  Langley  Church. 

Zela  was,  as  I  have  said,  seated  in  her  little  boudoir, 
in  deep  mourning,  when  the  servant  entered,  and  an- 
nounced Count  Piotro. 

The  Count  came  in  with  a  sympathetic  simper. 

"  I  thought  it  best  not  to  intrude  myself  upon  you 
before  this,"  he  said,  with  an  affectation  of  emotion. 
"  I  have  come  now  to  offer  you  my  sincere  expressions  of 
condolence." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  returned  Zela,  with  some 

irony. 

Thus  far,  because  the  servant  had  not  fairly  disap- 
peared. When  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  girl's  steps 
were  heard  descending  tho  stairs,  he  said — 

"  Now,  look  here,  Mrs.  Davide." 

Zela  started  at  the  name. 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  like  the  name.  That's  good  to  begin 
with,"  he  continued;  "  there  is  no  use  in  your  pretend- 
ing to  feel  any  great  and  overwhelming  grief  for  such  a 
man  as  Jules  Davide.  I  am,  therefore,  come  to  make  a 
proposition  to  you.    Are  you  disposed  to  listen  to  me  ?" 

"  It  depends  upon  what  the  proposition  is,"  returned 
Zela, 

Sho  more  than  half  suspected  his  meaniug. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  simply  this.  I  am  a  ruined 
man.  I've  spent  all  my  money.  My  gamo  may  be  con- 
sidered up.  In  this  dilemma,  I  kuow  no  one  who  can 
rescue  mo  but  yourself." 

"  Ah  !  you  want  me  to  lend  you  some  money,"  she 
said,  relieved. 

"  No,  not  quite  so,"  he  sai  l,  laughing. 
I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  replied. 

"I  will  explaiu,  then,"  he  said.  "  I  come  to  ask  you 
for  your  hand.  No  0110  knows  you  were  married  to 
that  villain  Davide :  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  scandal, 
aud  " 

"  Stay,"  cried  Zela,  interrupting  him,  "  stay.  You 
need  waste  no  further  speech.  I  refuse — uncondition- 
ally refuse — now  and  for  ever." 

The  Count  frowned. 

"  I  have  you  in  my  power,"  he  said. 

"  I  doubt  it." 

"  Shall  I  prove  it  ?" 

"  You  cannot." 

"  Stay,  then.  Unless  you  consent  to  become  iuy  wife, 
I  will,  in  less  than  a  week,  proclaim  publicly  your  mar- 
riage with  Jules  Davide." 

Zela  smiled. 

"  Yen  will  betray  me?" 

"  I  will." 

"  And  what  beuefit  do  yon  expect  to  derive  from  your 

union  with  me  ?" 
The  Count  laughed  drily. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  making  a  declaration  of  love," 
said  he;  "  I  am  merely  thinking  of  your  property." 

It  was  now  Zcia'.s  turn  to  laugh. 

"  Are  you  aware,"  sho  asked,  "  what  tho  amount  of 
that  property  "is  ?" 

"I  am  not,"  returned  the  Count,  "  but  I  know  that  it 
is  quite  sufficient  for  all  my  want*." 

"You  are  easily  satisfied,  then,"  replied  Zela,  "for  I 
have  nothing." 

The  Count  stared. 
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"  I  know,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you  must  be  jesting, 
since,  besides  your  own  private  fortune,  you  will  inherit 
every  farthing  of  your  mother's." 

"  I  repeat,  sir,"  cried  Zela,  K  that  I  have  not  one  far- 
thing in  the  world.  My  mother  is  ruined;  and  that 
were  it  not  so,  and  were  my  poverty  or  my  wealth  to 
depend  upon  a  marriage  with  you,  I  would  still  fly  from 
you  with  abhorrence.  In  my  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
my  mother,  I  insist  upon  your  leaving  this  house,  never 
to  return." 

The  Count  rose  in  anger. 

" This  is  a  ruse"  he  said — " a  paltry  scheme  to  rid 
yourself  of  me.  I  wiD  seek  your  mother,  and  ascertain 
whether  she  shares  your  absurd  sentiments." 
Z-.-li  rose  also. 

derstand  me  once  for  all,  sir,"  she  cried,  in 
ressed  voice ;  "  yon  know  that  my  husband 
i  bis  possession  that  you  were  an  impostor 
I  have  those  proofs  now :  speak  but  one 
ence  to  my  marriage  with  Jules  Davide, 
ablish  thera  to  the  world." 
;  ground  his  teeth  in  rage, 
i  revenged  for  this,"  he  said ;  "  but  stay, 
give  me  back  those  proofs,  and  I  will  leave  England  for 
ever."  •  .  * 

e  replied. 


Lands  of  the  police." 
overwhelmed  with  passion  ;  and 
what  be  did,  he  ad vauced  as  if  to 
At  that  moment,  however,  the  door  opened, 


>m  Ei 
your 


nd  she  seemed  to  bd  labour- 
ome  terrible  excitement. 
g  to  bo  calm,  "  the  Count  is 
beg  yon  to  assist  me  in  a 
yon  hare  already  had  some 
a  the  Traverscourts  7" 
neasy ;  his  eyes  wand  »3d  rest- 
her,  and  he  at  length  exclaimed 
xcuso  me,  madam,  but  fimily 
rland  immediately.  I  have  this 
daughter  that  1  hare  to  leavo 


strike 
and  Ladp 

Her  fare  was  very  pel 
-.Tier  the  irrflicnce  i 
?'  Ah  !"  she  cried,  stri 
here  :  that  is  well.  Ma 
family  matter  with  whi 
connection — that  affair  c 
The  Count  was  very  a 
lesslv  from  one  to  the  at 
— "  You  must  really  e 
affairs  call  me  frt 
instant  informed 
this  afternoon." 

'•  Yes,  indeed,  mother,"  said  Zela,  smiling  ironically, 
we  h:ive  just  been  speaking  of  the  business  which 
demand*  hi*  absence  from  England." 

i  C  ;a'.  made  no  reply,  but  advancing  to  Lady 
Falcon,  said— 
"  I  must  now,  madam,  reluctantly  bid  von  ndien." 
As  he  uttered  these  words  a  loud  knocking  was  heard 
t  the  front  door  of  the  hotel.  The  Count  started,  and 
owing  hastily  to  the  two  ladies,  left  the  room.  In  the 
usage  there  were  two  men. 

"  This  is  the  Count,"  said  the  servant,  as  lie  descended 
ie  stairs. 

"  The  Count  Fietro,  I  believe  t"  said  one  of  the  men, 
advancing. 

"  Yen,"  replied  he,  haughtily.  "  What  i3  it  you  re- 
quire?" 

"  We  hare  a  warrant  again*':  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
constable.  "  Do  not  make  any  resistance,  a3  we  are 
fully  prepared  for  anything." 

"'  What  absurdity  u  this  ?"  cried  Pietro,  as  he  went 
with  them  into  the  street.   "  I  have  to  leave  England 
in  two  boors,  and  this  will  prevent  my  transacting 
baxinees  of  the  greatest  importance.    Aro  you  sure  you 
i  not  mistaken  t" 

mistake,"  returned  tho  con- 
tain—that  forged  bill.  It's  a 
,  aa4  may  be  you  will  leave 
ir  than  you  expected." 
erly  from  one  to  the  other  of 
atli  moat  forbiddingly  honost- 
ittle  hope.    Still  he  resolved 


'  Ob,  no,  there  is 
stable  ;  "  its  Badifr' 
Ind  job,  I  can  tell 
England  in  a  cheaper 


the  mea.   They  were 
looking;  there  seemed 
to  try. 

"  Come,  now,"  he  said,  ns  they  proceeded  along  the 
street,  "I  tell  you  wbst  1  will  do.  If  yem  will  look 
another  way,  and  let  me  ran  off,  I'll  give  you  a  fiver 
each." 

"  There's  a  flobiKty  in  your  offer  which  proves  yon  to 
he  the  gem'mao,"  replied  the  man  who  had  not  »s  yet 
spoken  j  "  but  I'll  tell  you  one  thing — one  small  thing 
—which  stands  in  the  way  most  uncomfortable  like. 
We're   U>  bare  twenty  pormds  a- piece  for  taking 


"Twenty!  th*t 
disdain.  I 

I  w 


thing,"  unid  Pietro,  with  affected 
will  give  you  five  pounds  a-pieoe 
/II  let  me  go;  aivl  when  I  srrive  *xtcly  in  France, 
I  send  you  each  an  order  on  my  bn niter  for  a  cool 


men. 
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i  orders  nt 
nd  I'll  give 

linm  Tread- 
we  #ftl  to 
look  like  a 
wait  till  >t's 
i ho  toward i 

■on.  Mind, 
\\r.  Thomas 


l"  replied  Thomas,  placing  Y.h  hind 
1  hT  ittil  tiji  it's  all  rig V.,  I  ain't  tlo  te 


over 


say  he  lies.  There's  the  Blue  Lion  over  there,  a  quiet, 
respectable  houso ;  let's  go  in  there  at  once." 

And  so  they  did ;  and  the  Count  gave  up  his  last 
fivers,  leaving  himself  with  not  one  farthing.  Then  he 
gave  them  the  two  orders  for  one  hundred  each,  payable 
in  three  days  at  his  bankers,  where  there  was  not  a 
shilling. 

And  William  Trea  dwell  changed  one  of  the  notes,  and 
did  the  royal  thing,  standing  innumerable  grogs,  and 
even  volunteering  a  bottle  of  wine. 

The  evening  shades  at  length  fell,  and  they  were  just 
about  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  when  there  entered 
the  bar-parlour  where  they  sat,  a  tall,  thin,  wiry  man, 
in  a  black  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  throat. 

This  was  Robert  Masters — the  incorruptible  inspector 
of  police. 

*  Ah,"  he  said,  as  he  entered ;  "  I  see  you  have  found 
your  man  at  last." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  have ;  we're  just  going  to  take  him  over 
to  Leverhy,"  replied  Treadwell,  without  hesitation. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  returned  Masters ;  "  that  is  fortunate, 
for  I  am  going  there  too." 

"I  am  lost!"  thought  the  Count. 

"  Well,  I'm  ready,  cried  Gilsticker, 

And  so  they  went  out. 

The  country  lane  along  which  they  had  to  proceed 
was  lonely  enough ;  and  after  they  had  left  Mudbeach 
behind  them  some  half-a-mile,  there  was  not  a  house  of 
any  kind  to  be  seen.  Not  a  lamp  either  adorned  the 
road ;  so  that,  as  it  was  an  inclement  night,  they  walked 
in  almost  total  darkness. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  point  where  a  little 
bridge  crossed  a  canal,  the  Count  felt  a  nudge.  What 
this  meant  he  knew  not;  he  took  it  as  a  signal  to  bolt. 
Seizing  the  tirst  man  near  him,  he  flung  him  to  the 
ground  and  rushed  away. 

"  After  him !"  cried  the  tall  inspector,  and  setting  the 
example.  v  -.V 

But  Treadwell,  who  had  fallen  instantly,  a3  if  struck 
down  by  a  giant's  hand,  seemed  completely  stunned,  and 
only  Gilsticker  followed  the  inspector. 

Meanwhile,  Pietro,  unable  to  see  where  he  was  going, 
leaped  over  the  low  wall  which  skirted  the  lane,  with 
the  intention  of  making  for  the  open  country.  He 
leaped — he  fell — his  head  struck  against  something, 
and  then  he  became  insensible. 

When  he  returned  to  his  senses,  he  found  ho  was 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  embankment.  His  arm 
was  broken  and  doubled  uuder  him,  and  he  could 
scarcely  move  from  the  pain  and  the  bruises  which 
covered  his  body. 

"Thank  Heaven  I  am  free!"  ho  murmured,  as  he 
saw  the  water  near  him,  and  crawled  to  it. 

Then  came  the  terrible  thought,  what  was  to  become 
of  him  ?  Before  next  day  placards  would  he  printed 
offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  and  he  would 
bo  an  outlaw — his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.  He  must,  therefore,  mako 
the  best  of  the  present,  and  procure  himself  some 
necessaries  at  once. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him,  that  in  his  eagerness  to 
escape,  ho  had  given  away  every  farthing  he  had.  His 
jewellery  he  had  left  at  his  hotel — he  had  nothing  where- 
with to  raiso  money.  Starvation — death — stared  him 
in  the  face. 

"  I  will  rob,"  he  thought,  "rather  than  starve." 

He  crept  away,  hugging  his  broken  nrm — keeping  the 
course  of  the  canal ;  and  ere  morning  dawned  he  found 
himself  by  some  corn-fields. 

Into  these  he  crept  nnd  hid  himself  away.  Then  the 
6un  rose  scorchingly  hot — welcome  to  tlie  corn,  but 
terrible  to  his  suffering  arm.  Hunger,  however,  he  felt 
not,  for  the  ears  of  whont  were  in  plenty  round  him, 
nnd  he  regaled  himself  copiously  with  tho  welcome 
feast. 

Night  found  him  depressed,  woary,  almost  fainting 
with  the  excruciating  agony  of  his  wouud ;  neverthe- 
less, knowing  that  night  was  his  only  safety,  he 
pressed  onward.1!,  and  walked  many  miles.  But  in  the 
morning  there  were  no  welcome  corn-fields,  no  wel- 
come brooks,  bat  wide-spreading  meadows,  without  a 
grain  of  anything  to  eat  or  a  drop  of  water,  except  tho 
dank  and  green  slime  in  the  ditches. 

A  little  child  going  to  school  heard  him  moaning 
with  pain,  as  he  lay  under  the  hedge. 

"  Poor  man  '."  she  said  ;  "  what  is  the  matter '(" 

"  I  am  (tarvYBg/1  he  nnswored  faintly,  forgetting  how 
young  wns  that  winning  face.  "  I  have  broken  my  arm, 
and  hnvo  nothing  to  eat." 

The  girl  looked  wistfully  at  her  bag,  then  she  looked 
at  the  fneo  wliieb  peered  more  wistfully  in  hers.  Slio 
put  her  hand  into  that  bag,  nnd  drew  forth  a  packet. 

"  Here,  poor  mart,*  she  said.  "This  is  my  dinner; 
eat  it.    1  have  a  penny — I  eiin  buy  n  enke." 

Th<m  *he  waved  her  little  hand,  and  ran  off. 

Alter  a  minuto  xho  cnino  back. 

"  You're  very  hungry,  ain't  you  ?"  she  said.  "Will 
you  hnve  th"  penny  too  t" 

TliU  r/a*  too  Si  aim7,  Tho  Count,  villain  as  he  wan, 
>vas  moved  ;  tho  tears  started  to  his  eyes. 

"  No,  d<'i.r  child,"  ho  said;  "  bless  you!  Keep  your 
penny,  and  take  this." 

He  drew  from  hit  pocket  ft  litllo  embroidered  pocket- 
hook. 

"  There— tike  thir,"  ho  repented,  rjontly ;  "and  when 
you  look  ot  it,  rem*rnl.(.r  t/te  poor  mm  to  whom  you 
7...vo  a  dinner.  Go>i-Vy." 


The  little  girl  looked  very  rueful;  then,  taking  the 
pocket-book,  she  held  out  the  penny. 

"  Please  take  it,"  she  said ;  and  ho  took  it. 

He  knew  she  wanted  him  to  take  it ;  and  she,  with  a 
bright  smile,  ran  off. 

He  was  once  more  alone,  with  only,  to  cheer  him,  tho 
remembrance  of  the  last  smile  he  ever  saw  on  earth. 

By  night  he  was  in  a  raging  fever,  scarcely  able  to 
crawl.  He  tried  to  creep  along  the  narrow  road,  but  it 
was  useless.  Then,  as  he  sat  down  ia  despair,  he  saw  a 
glimmering  light  in  a  cottage.  He  felt  fainting;  he 
knew  that  a  dark  hour  was  coming  upon  him. 

"  I  will  not  lie  here,  and  die  like  a  dog !"  he  cried,  as 
he  staggered  towards  the  house. 

The  door  was  open. 

Within  was  a  cosy  room  — a  bright  fire,  on  which 
stood  a  kettle  —  a  whito  bed  —  two  children,  and  a 
woman  with  no  unpleasing  face. 

The  Count's  head  reeled  as  he  staggered  iu.  'His 
senses  had  almost  left  him. 

"Iam  dying — save  me!"  he  cried,  as  he  fell  on  the 
floor. 

When  he  awoke,  he  was  iu  that  bed,  and  a  kindly 
face  was  leaning  over  him. 

"  JtaySe  you'd  like  a  doctor  ?"  said  the  woman.  "  My 
good  man  undressed  3-ou,  and  put  you  in  here;  and  he 
says  as  your  arm's  broke." 

Tho  Count  smiled  faintly. 

"  My  dear,  kind  woman,"  he  said,  "  I've  no  money— 
not  a  farthing  to  give  anyone.    I  am  starving !" 

"  Bless  your  soul !"  cried  Mrs.  Bell,  as  she  called  her- 
self, I  don't  want  your  money.  Here's  a  basin  of  broth 
I  made  you.  My  man's  gone  for  Dr.  Brumige ;  and  here 
he  is,  sure  enough  f" 

The  old  man  came  m  gently,  followed  by  Jack  Bell. 
The  patient's  hand  lay  ou  tho  coverlid ;  the  doctor  took 
ft,  and  felt  the  pulse. 

"  I  will  send  you  something  immediately,"  he  said, 
"  which  will  give  you  strength.  But  first  of  all,  wo 
must  see  to  yonr  arm." 

The  arm  was  set,  the  medicine  drank,  the  patient  re- 
assured; but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

In  a  week,  the  Count  Sebastiano  Leonardo  Pietro, 
alias  Henry  O'Grady  O'Flauagan,  breathed  his  last 
upon  that  quiet  bed,  iu  that  quiet  room,  and  was  buried 
by  the  parish.  He  gave  his  name  as  John  Donovan, 
and  such  was  tho  namo  in  which  they  registered  his 
death ;  so  that  the  fate  of  the  Count  remained  for  many 
years  unknown. 

At  length,  however,  the  little  pocket-book,  which  ha 
had  given  in  gratitude  to  the  child,  was  seen  and  recog- 
nised by  one  whose  interest  it  was  to  trace  his  career, 
and  who  narrated  the  circumstance  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

WHICH  IS  SHOUT,  BUT  CONCLUSIVE. 

The  conversation  which  Lady  Traverscourt  had  with 
Lady  Falcon,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
entrance  of  the  latter  into  Zela's  room,  was  of  a  some- 
what stormy  nature, 

Tho  once  mad  lady,  whose  restless  eye  had  entirely 
lost  its  fire — whose  wasted  form  had  recovered  some- 
thing of  its  roundness — whose  voice  was  ouce  more  rich 
and  full — whose  features  were  once  more  beautiful — 
entered  tho  room  haughtily,  and  bent  coldly  to  her 
sister-in-law. 

"  I  am  come,  Lady  Falcon,"  she  said,  "  to  settle  this 
affair  in  reference  to  my  property.  I  insist  upon  those 
papers  being  given  up  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  cried  her  sister-in-law. 
"  I  have  no  p  ipers." 

"  That  is  tho  point,  madam,  upon  which  I  desire  to 
disabuse  your  mind.  Those  papers  are  iu  a  secretaire  at 
Falcon  Hall.  If  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to  send  or  go 
there,  I  will  go  myself;  you,  however,  must  givo  me  an 
order  to  do  so." 

Lady  Falcon  smiled. 

"  But  I  will  not  give  it,"  she  said. 

"  I  can  coinpol  you,"  returned  Lady  Traverscourt, 
calmly. 

"  How?" 

"  1  know  your  secret." 

"What,  secret r"  cried  her  suter-iu-law,  turning 

deadly  pale. 
"  Your  son's  forgories." 

"  You  insult  me,  madam  !"  exclaimod  Lady  Falcou, 
rising.  "  I  must  beg  that  our  interview  may  end  at 
once." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Lady  Traverscourt,  advancing 
towards  the  doov;  "  bo  it  so.  With  his  forgories  on  you 
I  have  netting  whatever  to  do,  but  with  his  forgeries 
on  my  mime  I  have." 

Lady  Falcon  started. 

"  What  mean  you  '("  sho  cried. 

"  Knowing  that  I  should  ono  day  or  another  recover 
my  property ,"  returned  Lady  Traverscourt,  "  he  has 
forged  my  acceptance  to  a  bill  for  a  large  amount.  For 
this  he  shall  go  to  prison." 

And  she  moved  us  if  to  go. 

Lady  Falcon  trembled. 

What  was  she  to  do 't 

Her  son's  crimen  would  fall  with  a  heavy  weight  of 
disgrace  upon  her  family. 
She  had  uo  fortune  wherewith  to  Iribo  auyone;  she 

must  yield. 


There  was  only  one  liope — that  -was  the  Count  Pietro. 

She  knew  him  to  be  a  bold,  unscrupulous  man;  to 
him,  therefore,  she  must  apply. 

"  A  moment,  madam,,"  she  cried,  placing  her  arm  in 
that  of  her  sister-in-law ;  "  a  moment,  while  I  consult 
my  daughter." 

'•'  Certainly,  madam,  with  pleasure,"  said  Lady  Tra- 
verscourt, ironically. 

She  saw  she  was  triumphing. 

So,  when  the  Count  went  out,  and  fell  inoppoi-tunely 
into  tke  arms  of  the  constables,  she  said  to  Zela— 
"  There  is  one  of  your  friends  downstairs." 
"  Who  ?" 

"  Lady  Traverscourt." 

"  Indeed !  what  has  she  come  for  ?" 

"  For  the  papers." 

"  Well,  you  had  better  give  them  to  her." 

"Never!" 

"  We  are  almost  penniless,  mother,  remember  that," 
said  Zela :  "  ask  her  to  give  you  a  part." 

"  I  will  never  stoop  to  it,  never !"  cried  Lady  Falcon ; 
"  I  would  rather  starve !" 

Zela  thought  a  moment. 

"  Let  me  ask  her,"  said  she,  at  length. 

There  was  a  strange  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Lady 
Falcon.  Pride — common  sense — ambition,  all  com- 
bated wildly  in  her  bosom. 

After  a  while,  however,  she  said — 

"  Go,  Zela — and  do  as  you  please." 

Lady  Zela  rose  eagerly,  and  kissed  her  mother  on  the 
forehead. 

"  It  is  best  thus,"  she  said  ;  "  we  have  had  our  mea- 
sure of  sorrow.    This  will  prevent  its  running  over." 

Lady  Traverscourt  received  her  with  as  much  hauteur 
as  she  had  her  mother ;  she  was  not  prepared  to  find  in 
her  a  friend. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Zela,  gently,  "  I  come  as  a 
mediator  between  you  and  my  mother.  Were  I  the 
possessor  of  those  papers,  you  should  have  them  in  a 
niomeut.  As  it  is,  there  is  only  one  thing  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  settlement  or  the  affair." 

"  And  that  is  " 

"  Lady  Falcon  wishes  for  a  portion  of  the  property," 
said  Zela. 
"  Why  ?" 

"  We  are  ruined !"  pursued  Zela ;  "  ray  brother  has 
robbed  us  of  all  we  have — we  are  beggars !" 

"  Then  fear  not,  my  child ;  you  shallbo  provided  for," 
cried  Lady  Traverscourt,  gently. 

"  In  such  a  case,  Lady  Falcon  authorisas  me  to  give 
yon  the  order." 

And  Zela  sat  down  and  wrote  it. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Naomi,  as  she  departed ; 
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"  a  third  of  my  property  shall  be  yours.  Mind,  I  will 
settle  it  on  you — you  can  dispose  of  it  as  you  please." 

That  very  evening  Sebastian  Durand  started  for 
Falcon  Hall — the  next  morning  the  papers  were  in  the 
hands  of  his  solicitors,  and,  ere  a  week  had  passed, 
Lady  Traverscourt  was  once  more  in  possession  of  the 
home  and  estates  of  her  husband. 

Three  months  passed  away.  The  slight  shade  which 
had  overclouded  Miriam's  heart  when  Jules  Davide 
died  had  passed  away ;  and  Sebastian  Durand  feared 
no  longer  to  press  his  suit. 

"  Miriam,"  he  said,  one  evening  as  they  sat  together 
iu  a  little  room  in  the  old  hall,  overlooking  the  very 
grounds  where,  years  before,  Naomi  had  met  Claude 
Durand  on  that  fatal  night ;  "  Miriam,  is  your  heart  at 
rest  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sebastian !" 

"  I  have  waited  long  and  patiently,  love,"  he  said, 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  drawing  her  to- 
wards him.    "  Will  you  now  be  my  wife  ?" 

Miriam  smiled  and  kissed  him. 

"  Yes,  love,"  she  said,  "  when  you  wish  it." 

And  so,  in  a  week  afterwards,  the  joy  bells  of  Rose- 
leigh  church  rang  out  a  merry  peal. 

The  golden  days  had  come  again — the  past  had  buried 
its  dead — the  great  desert  had  been  traversed,  and  the 
erring,  sinning  man,  whom  she  had  loved  in  her  early 
days,  was  forgotten  by  Miriam  Traverscourt,  as  she  gave 
her  hand  that  day  at  the  altar  to  Sebastian  Durand. 
Forgotten,  however,  he  was  only  in  love.  That  fallen 
soul  had  still  those  to  pray  for  his  rest ;  and  when  the 
first  son  was  born  to  the  house  of  Durand,  it  was  named 
Jules,  at  the  wish  of  both  its  father  aud  mother. 

With  them  Lady  Traverscourt  is  still  living  ;  and,  as 
she  is  but  forty  now,  and  very  beautiful,  sly  hints  are 
often  made  by  Sebastian  as  to  her  again  setting  up  in 
life  in  a  separate  establishment. 

Lady  Falcon  died  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Zela 
with  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  a  young  baronet,  with 
whom  she  is  very  happy.  At  this  marriage  she  insisted 
upon  restoring  all  the  property  which  had  been  assigned 
to  her  by  Lady  Traverscourt. 

Joe  Scaoimot  still  continues  his  vocation  of  itinerant 
showmau,  which  he  swears  ho  will  never  forsake  for 
stray  jobs. 

One  of  his  old  establishment  is  not  with  him.  Dick 
Scammot,  who  had  proved  so  excessively  useful  iu  saving 
our  heroine  from  disaster,  and  who  never  succeeded  iu 
discovering  his  unknown  father,  and  that  nonentity  his 
mother,  became  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Quickquill 
and  Co.,  solicitors,  and  bids  fair,  by  his  knowledge  of  law, 
to  emulate  the  fame  of  some  of  our  first  barristers. 

THE  END. 


THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS ; 

A 

ROMANCE   OF   THE    GOLDEN  VALLEY. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Iff  WHICH  GOLD  IS  A  C1IIJIEI5A. 

"Well,"  said  Bois-Rose,  when  ho  saw  the  Indian 
staggering  beneath  the  effect  of  Fabian's  bullet, 
"  Heaven  knows  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  avoid  the 
combat ;  now  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  Yon  can 
plainly  see,  Pepe,  that,  independently  of  the  possession 
of  the  treasure,  they  want  our  bodies,  and  you  can 
understand  what-for." 

"Yes;  to  obtain  for  us  the  friendship  of  the  chief, 
the  flower  of  his  horses,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
women  ;  in  other  words,  that  we  may  bo  scalped  and 
burnt  alive.  Our  position  is  no  longer  doubtful,  in 
truth." 

"The  combat  will  be  long  and  fierce.  Fabian,  my 
child,  the  hate  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  take  his  enemy 
alive  is  far  more  to  be  feared  than  the  hate  of  him  who 
desires  simply  to  kill  you.  We  must,  then,  redouble 
our  prudence  and  our  cooluess,"  said  Bois-Rose;  "and 
remember,  even  if  we  are  mortally  wounded  wo  shall 
still  have  sufficient  strength  remaining  to  throw  our- 
selves into  the  gulf  below,  and  meet  a  fate  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  that  which  we  should  meet  as  prisoners." 

They  now  endeavoured  to  measure  with  their  eyes 
the  extent  of  the  danger  which  menaced  them. 

The  fire  still  glistening  amid  the  mountains  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Canadian. 

"  I  like  not  that  light  up  there,"  he  said ;  "  although 
we  are  well  protected  on  this  side,  it  would  be  equally 
unpleasant  to  be  shot  iu  the  back.  The  villains,  with  all 
their  pacific  intentions,  are  careful  enough  to  distract 
our  attention  from  the  principal  point  of  attack.  The 
mist  up  there  will  not  prevent  their  firing  upon  us." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Pepe.  "  I  do  not  believe  that 
by  their  contract  with  the  Indians  that  old  scoundrel 
and  his  son  are  compelled  to  deliver  us  up  with  whole 
members;  and  they  will  profit  by  the  distraction  to 
wound  us  in  a  shoulder,  or  to  break  an  arm  or  a  thigh." 

"  Come,  Fabian,"  pursued  the  Canadian,  "  see  to 
your  post.  Have  your  eyes  about  you,  and  keep  your 
carbine  directed  at  the  fire.  When  you  see  the  flash  of 
a  rifle  through  the  mist,  fire  at  the  spot  whence  it 
comes." 

Conformably  to  the  advice  of  Bois-Rose,  Fabian  con- 
cealed himself  behind  the  cloak   and  watched  the 
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Three  times  these  double  reports  were  repeated 
without  success  on  ono  part  or  another.  Morsels  of 
bark,  and  a  shower  of  leaves  fell  on  the  three  hunters, 
and  the  ahots  of  Fabian  had,  doubtless,  little  more 
elTect. 

"  Let  me  have  your  place,  Fabian,"  said  Bois-Roso, 
"and  take  mine.  Pope,  show  him  how  to  place t&8 
rillc  so  that  it  may  be  useful  without  being  seen." 

So  saying,  tho  Canadian  changed  places  with  tho 
young  man,  and  examined  with  a  rapid  glance  the 
heights  and  the  plain.  He  was  surprised  to  see  sonio 
of  the  huge  stones  which  lay  scattered  over  the  plain 
placed  in  a  row  along  the  ground.  There  could  bo  uo 
doubt  that  behind  these  stones  were  concealed  men,  in 
order  to  cut  ofF  their  retreat  from  that  side. 

Meanwhile,  Fabian  and  Pope  exchanged  a  few  words. 

"  You  were  wrong,  Pepe, '  Ba'd  Fabian,  "  to  exas- 
perato  those  two  men  by  gratuitous  and,  perhaps,  un- 
merited insults." 


"Neither  gratuitous  nor  unmerited,  Don  Fabian.  I 
can  assure  you  these  men  arc  two  of  tho  greatest 
scoundrels  that  ever  slunk  along  the  prairies.  You 
arc  not  yet  acquainted  with  these  renegades  and  half- 
broeds.  These  two  brigands  unite  iu  themselves  all 
that  is  savage,  cowardly,  and  ferocious  in  the  Indian 
character.  I  and  Uois-Kosc  hnvobecn  captives  in  their 
hands ;  and  wo  havo  ecoh  lather  and  eon,  drunk  with 
brandy,  advancing  with  hatchets  one  towards  another, 
each  thirsting  for  tho  other's  blood." 

Fabian  trembled  as  ho  listened  to  theso  horriblo 
details. 

"  I  have  seen,"  continued  the  ex-coastguard—"  I  havo 
seen  these  monsters  fighting  liko  lions,  and  rolling  on 
tho  ground  trying  to  tear  ono  another  to  pieces.  I 

havo  seen          Ah!"  ho  cried,  interrupting  himself; 

"  I  sco  a  droll  chap  who  will  enable  mo  to  get  my  hand 
in.  Ho  is  wrong  to  bo  so  curious,  and  to  try  and  find 
out  nhat  wo  are  doing.   Ho  is  wrong  to  imagine  that  I 
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should  take  bis  superbly  painted  face  for  tbe  red  leaves 
of  autumn,  and  bis  eye  " 

As  Pepe  spoke,  bis  rifle  cracked  in  tbo  ear  of  Fabian. 
A  savagp  cry  answered  the  report. 

"  It  is  not  ho  who  cried  out,  I  will  warrant,"  said 
Pepe.  I  engage  that  that  ball  entered  his  brain 
through  his  eye,  so  that  he  would  have  no  time 
to  grumble.  Yes,  Don  Fabian,"  he  continued,  as  ho 
reloaded,  "  I  have  seen  father  and  son  trying  to  destroy 
ono  another,  and  to  shorten  one  the  lifo  he  gave  and 
the  other  the  life  ho  received.  I  have  seen  the  son 
holding  under  his  arm  his  father  imploring  for  life,  and 
searching  for  his  knife  with  which  to  scalp  him,  when 
an  Indian  came  up,  at  tbe  risk  of  his  own  life,  to  stay 
tbo  hideous  crime.  Bois-Roso,"  cried  he  aloud,  "  we 
have  one  enemy  tbe  less." 

"  I  know  it,  since  you  fired,"  said  Bois-Rose,  simply, 
without  turning  bis  eyo  from  the  spot  he  watched. 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  to  the  talo  of  Pepe, 
during  which  tho  three  men  remained  as  quiet  and  mo- 
tionless as  the  skeleton  on  tho  tomb  of  the  Indian  Chief. 

Two  hours — two  long  hours — passed  away  in  this 
manner. 

The  sun,  which  was  now  almost  vertical,  sent  down 
upon  tbe  pyramid  rays  of  fire.  The  wind  of  the  desert, 
instead  of  being  refreshing,  seemed  like  the  breath  of 
a  furnace. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Pepe,  "  tell  me,  Bois-Rose,  you 
who  talk  so  much  of  days  of  abundance  in  the  desert, 
whether  you  would  not  prefer  being  one  of  the  com- 
monest plates  upon  the  table  which  youi'  memory 
conjures  up." 

"Bah,  Pepe!  have  we  not  been  four-and-twenty 
hours  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  fighting  all  the 
time  ?  If  you  aro  hungry,  chew  some  of  the  leaves 
which  the  Indian's  ball  scattered  over  us,  and  the  devil 
fetch  me  if  the  bitter  flavour  does  not  take  away  your 
appetite  for  a  fortnight." 

"Thank  you;  I'd  rather  have  a  steak  from  a  bull 
or  a  stag,"  said  Pepe,  who  bad  recovered  his  good 
humour;  "but  you  are  as  quiet  down  there  as  a  saint 
in  bis  niche.    Haven't  you  any  thief  within  range  ?" 

"  Yes,  four ;  but  they  are  concealed  in  hollows  behind 
some  stones.  They  have  pulled  the  stones  over  them, 
and  if  they  are  not  gone  by  nightfall  we  shall  be  able  to 
crush  these  vermin." 

"That  rascal,  Baraja,"  said  Pepd  to  Fabian,  "has 
not  told  the  Half-breed  tho  real  site  of  the  treasure ; 
otherwise  we  should  see  them  gliding  down  into  the 
valley,  or,  at  all  events,  regarding  it  with  curious  looks. 
It  would  bo  a  grand  chance  of  killing  them.  I  wonder 
what  the  devil  they  are  doing  all  this  time  ?" 

"Perhaps  they  will  decide  upon  storming  the  place, 
and  arc  waiting  for  night,"  replied  Fabian. 

"  I  wish  they  would." 

An  incident  here  interrupted  Pepe. 

Three  reports  were  heard;  the  cloak  which  served  as 
a  rampart,  detached  from  the  saplings,  fell  down  on  the 
platform,  and  one  of  the  Indians  who  had  fired,  struck 
by  the  ball  of  Bois-Kose's  rifle,  fell  over  tbe  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  disappeared  in  the  lake. 

" Two  rascals  the  less,"  said  Pepe;  "it  was  a  good 
shot." 

Bois-Rose,  however,  was  sadly  grieved. 

He  remembered  that  tbe  two  cloaks,  in  falling,  had 
left  open  the  side  of  the  pyramid  next  to  the  torrent, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  them  again. 

His  eye,  however,  fell  upon  the  subterranean  canal 
which  the  brushwood,  torn  away  by  the  Indian  in  his 
fall,  discovered  to  him.  He  immediately  concluded 
that  this  might  be  of  use  to  them  if  famine  forced  them 
to  fly. 

While  he  was  thinking,  Bois-Rose  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  point  where  the  chain  of  rocks  united  themselves 

to  the  Cloudy  Mountains. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  companion  of  the 
Indian  whom  bis  rifle  had  just  knocked  over,  convinced 
of  the  inutility  as  well  as  the  peril  of  the  post  he  occu- 
pied, had  joined  the  other  assailants. 

Bois-Rose  was  not  deceived.  His  piercing  eye  was 
not  long  in  distinguishing  the  head-dress  of  an  Indian 
warrior,  who  appeared  and  disappeared  by  turns. 

For  a  moment  the  man  remained  immovable.  Cer- 
tain that  his  enemy  was  observing  him,  the  Canadian 
moved  not,  and  appeared  to  turn  his  head  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  savage  warrior,  desirous  of  exhibiting  that 
absurd  bravado  in  which  Indians  bo  much  delight, 
showed  the  whole  of  his  body  for  a  moment  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  and  uttered  his  war-cry. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  finish,  when  he  iuterrupted 
himself  by  a  cry  of  agony — a  shot  from  Bois-Rose  had 
terminated  his  career.  Ilis  rifle  fell  from  his  hands, 
and  his  body,  giving  tw"b  bounds,  fell  over  into  the 
Golden  Valley. 

"  Come,"  said  Pepe,  "  Bois-Rose  L3  not  wasting  his 
powder." 

Bois-Roso  meanwliilc  advanced  towards  his  compa- 
nions, who  pressed  his  hand  in  congratulation. 

"That  vagabond,  there,"  said  Bois-Rose,  "has  got  a 
golden  bed  by  this  time." 

"  Ah,  Bois-Rose !"  replied  Pope,  "  it  is  miserable  to 
think  that  all  that  gold  won't  get  us  a  morsel  to  put 
between  our  teeth!  It  is  awful,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
critical  position  as  this,  to  preserve  an  appetite  which 
there  is  nothing  to  satisfy." 

'•Let  ua  rather  fcLink  of  saving  our  lives,"  s.iiJ  Bois- 


Rose,  gravely ;  "  what  does  hunger  matter,  so  that  it 
does  not  dim  our  eyes  or  make  our  hands  tremble  ? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  our  position  is  not  so  desperate." 


CHAPTER  LII. 

IN  WHICH  BAKAJA,  WHO  HAS  SOWN  THE  WIND,  KEAPS 

THE  TEMPEST. 

We  must  leave  for  a  moment  the  three  bravo  men,  in 
order  to  explain  more  precisely  tho  dangers  which 
threatened  them. 

Five  Indians — that  was  the  number  to  which  the 
rifles  of  the  hunters  and  tho  ambuscade  in  the  plain  bad 
reduced  them — were  lying  down  behind  the  rampart. 
They  had  thrown  off  their  head-dresses  and  their 
cloaks,  and  were  nearly  naked,  their  eyes  sparkling  with 
desire  for  vengeance. 

Opposite  them  ftse  tbe  Indian  sepulchre,  with  its 
gloomy  ornaments,  which  tho  light  breeze  waved  to  and 
fro.  Not  a  vestigo  of  a  human  form  was  visible ;  but 
yet  the  Indians  knew  well  that  the  slightest  indiscretion 
on  their  part  would  call  forth  from  that  apparently 
desert  platform  a  sudden  gleam,  which  carried  death 
with  it. 

The  old  white  renegade  and  tho  Grey  Eagle  were  sit- 
ting smoking,  casting  ever  and  anon  sinister  glances  at 
Baraja,  who  was  pale  and  uneasy. 

To  the  terror  with  which  his  formidable  protectors 
inspired  him,  was  added  his  uneasiness  at  the  probable 
discovery  of  the  marvellous  treasure. 

Baraja  had  seen  the  last  Indian  who  had  been  struck 
by  the  ball  of  the  old  hunter  falling  into  tho  valley,  and 
he  trembled  lest,  in  his  struggles,  tho  Apache  might 
push  aside  the  branches  which  concealed  it  from 
view. 

As  long  as  the  secret  was  his  alone,  he  thought  his 
lifo  safe ;  but  one  glance  at  the  Golden  Valley  would 
reveal  his  perfidy,  and  the  Half-breed  would  probably 
deem  it  as  well  to  deliver  back  to  the  Indians  a  victim 
whose  lifo  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of. 

The  wretch  trembled  at  the  same  time  for  his  life  and 
his  treasure. 

"Listen,  pale-face,"  said  the  Half-breed,  at  length, 
with  tho  pride  of  the  Indian  race  ;  "  Red  Hand  and  I,  in 
abandoning  the  Indians  to  their  own  resources,  desire 
to  prove  to  them  how  useless  it  is  for  them  to  endeavour 
to  fight  against  these  three  white  men  ;  but  tbe  moment 
approaches  when  we  will  let  those  fellows  see  the  dif- 
ference between  hawks  and  eagles.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  said 
tbe  Grey  Eagle,  repeating  in  English  to  his  father  the 
words  ho  had  iust  uttered  to  Baraja. 

"  Assuredly,  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  ferocious 
smile ;  "  my  son  and  I  will  assist  at  the  torture  of  tho 
insolent  wretch  who  wishes  to  cast  our  tongues  to  the 
crows." 

The  Grey  Eagle  continued — 

"  Long  before  the  sun  has  set,  these  hunters,  deprived 
of  their  weapons,  will  be  imploring  my  pity;  but  my 
ears  will  be  deaf,  my  friend." 

Baraja  bowed  his  head  silently  and  in  terror. 

The  Half-breed  cast  upon  the  Mexican  a  ferocious 
look,  as  he  said — 

"  If,  then,  I  find  that  you  have  deceived  me — if  up 
there  I  find  no  treasure  such  as  you  have  promised  to 
me — the  tortures  from  which  I  released  you — the  tor- 
tures to  which  I  will  submit  these  hunters — will  be  like 
soft  breeze  on  a  burning  clay  to  the  torments  which  I 
will  inflict  on  you  myself." 

"What!"  cried  the  wretched  Mexican,  with  anguish, 
while  his  very  nerves  trembled  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  fate  which  had  at  one  moment  awaited  him — "  what 
— if  it  was  not  by  chance  up  there  that  the  treasure  was 
to  be  found — if  I  were  deceived  as  to  the  exact 
spot  ? 

Red  Hand  understood  Baraja  but  ill,  and  his  eyes 
glistened  with  rage. 

He  drew  his  knife. 
80,"  he  shouted  in  a  loud  voice,  "  you  confess  you 
have  deceived  us !    Ah !  there  are  no  treasures,  then  ?" 

"  Silence,  thou  trafficker  in  Indian  scalps,"  cried  the 
Half-breed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  "  age  affects  your 
reason.  This  man  does  not  say  that  the  treasure  exists 
not.  And,  besides,  what  does  it  matter  to  you?  Who 
said  that  I  was  going  to  share  it  with  you  ?" 

"Ah!"  cried  the  renegade,  reddening;  "you  will 
not  share  it  with  me,  thou  son  of  an  Indian  she-wolf ! 
Good!" 

The  two  wild  beasts  measured  one  another  for  a  mo- 
ment with  their  eyes,  as  if  one  of  their  ferocious  battles 
were  about  to  begin,  of  which  Pepe  had  spoken  to 
Fabian. 

•  "  Come— come,"  said  the  Half-breed,  who  was  per- 
haps the  only  ono  in  the  world  who  had  any  ascendancy 
over  his  fierce  father.  "  If  I  am  satisfied  with  you,  I 
will  throw  you  some  bones  to  pick ;  but  I  promise  you 
I  shall  keep  tbe  best  for  myself." 

The  old  renegade  ground  his  teeth,  but  spoke  not, 
and  tho  Grey  Eagle  resumed  the  smoking  of  his  pipe. 

When  ho  had  completed  this  amusement,  he  rose, 
saying  to  Red  Iluud — 

It  is  time  to  finish  this;  we  will  seo  whether  tho 
loss  of  three  of  their  number  has  extinguished  or  ren- 
dered fiercer  their  thirst  for  vengeance." 

"They  will  be  only  the  more  anxious  to  seize  their 
enemies  alive,"  replied  the  American;  "  but  wluj knows 
how  lone;  it  will  bo  before  they  are  iu  our  power  ?  Tiruo 


presses,  and  my  advice  is  to  kill  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Really,"  said  the  Half-breed,  in  a  mocking  tone ; 
"the  thirst  of  gold  is  becoming  overwhelming,  then! 
But  how  do  you  propose  to  make  these  fellows  come 
forth  to  bo  killed  ?" 

The  old  man  tried  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his 
son's  question,  and,  failing  in  doing  so,  he  remained 
silent. 

"  Yon  see,"  continued  the  Grey  Eagle,  "  we  cannot 
do  without  these  Indians,  and  I  will  ascertain  whether 
they  still  persist  in  their  first  wish.  For  my  part,  I 
would  rather  have  the  smallest  portion  of  gold  pro- 
mised us  by  this  fellow  here,  to  all  the  blood  contained 
in  the  veins  of  the  three  hunters  " 

"  The  Grey  Eagle  is  in  ono  of  his  fits  of  clemency," 
interrupted  tho  American  brigand,  ironically;  "but, 
come — let  us  finish  it." 

Without  wasting  more  time,  the  naif-breed  touched 
on  the  shoulder  one  of  the  Indians  near  him. 

"  What  wishes  the  Half-breed  of  the  Indian,  who  re- 
grets three  of  his  brothers  ?"  asked  tho  savage,  with 
eyes  full  of  resentment. 

"To  ascertain  a  thing  which  embarrasses  me,"  said 
tbe  Grey  Eagle ;  "  it  is  to  find  a  means  of  taking  alive 
the  three  white  warriors  whose  hands  are  so  red  with 
Indian  blood.  The  Grey  Eagle  cannot  find  one;  ho 
must  kill  the  three  whites  !" 

"  There  is  a  method.  While  we  hunt  in  the  plains, 
and  eat  the  flesh  of  deer — while  the  smoke  of  our  veni- 
son curls  over  the  rocks,  hunger  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
them." 

"  That  is  a  long  way.    The  Apaches  will  have  to 
count  many  days,  and  more  nights. ' 
"  They  will  pass  by." 

"  The  hours  of  the  Grey  Eagle  and  Red  Hand  aro 
precious;  their  business  calls  them  far  from  these 
mountains — they  cannot  remain  here  longer  than  the 
approaching  day.  Cannot  tho  Chamois  find  better 
means  than  hunger  ?" 

"  My  Indian  brother  will  find  one.  The  Half-breed 
has  promised,  he  will  keep  his  word  " 

"  The  Chamois  has  also  promised,  and  said, 1  The  Cha- 
mois will  consent  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  that  of  hi3 
warriors  to  take  alive  the  three  hunters.' " 

"  The  Chamois  has  so  promised,"  replied  the  Indian, 
nobly. 

The  Grey  Eagle  appeared  to  think  for  a  few  moments, 
although,  in  truth,  his  plan  was  long  before  arranged. 
"  My  spirit  is  clear  now,"  said  he,  at  length. 
"  And  what  says  it  ?" 

"  It  sees  tbo  three  warriors  alive  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
Indians ;  but  thrco  more  of  your  brothers  must  die  to 

effect  this  object." 

The  Indian  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

"  Surely  the  Grey  Eagle  can  effect  his  end  without 
this  sacrifice  f" 

"  The  Grey  Eagle  commands  not  the  spirits  ;  he 
awaits  their  inspirations.  Three  warriors  must  leavo 
behind  them  their  bones." 

"What  matters  it?"  said  the  Indian,  heroically. 

Man  is  born  to  die.  Who  among  us  must  never  again 
see  their  villages  ?" 

"  The  lot  must  decide,"  replied  the  Half-breed,  firmly. 

"Good I  We  have  no  time  to  lose,"  returned  the 
Chamois,  moving  away. 

He  informed  his  companions  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Half-breed,  and  all,  without  ono  exception,  accepted  the 
terrible  proposition  made  to  them. 

The  plan  of  the  Half-breed  has  yet  to  be  explained. 

This  plan,  which  tho  skill  of  tho  Red  Hand  and  tho 
Grey  Eagle,  joined  to  the  heroism  of  their  allies,  ren- 
dered as  easy  as  horrible,  the  reader  will  understand  later. 

He,  leaning  on  his  rifle,  with  a  theatrical  air,  listened 
in  silence  to  the  yells  of  savage  hate  which  rose  from 
the  lips  of  tho  Indians. 

An  echo  of  defiance  came  from  the  three  hunters. 

Then  they  began  to  draw  the  lottery  of  death. 

Tho  passion  of  play  is  more  generally  spread  among 
tbe  savage  people  of  America  than  is  thought. 

Many  a  time  warriors  in  ambuscade,  and  ready  to 
pounco  upon  them,  have  allowed  them  to  escape,  or 
themselves  to  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  a  game  with 
the  bones — the  favourite  game  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  to  this  species  of  play  that  they  now  confided 
the  decision  as  to  who  was  to  die ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  those  three  should  be  the  victims  who  threw  tho 
least  number  of  points. 

The  fatalism  of  tbe  Indian  race  is  as  gTeat  as  tint  of 
the  Orientals,  and  death  rarely  alarms  them.  Among 
this  strange  people  cowardice  is  a  rare  exception. 

It  was  one  of  those  grave  and  imposing  moments 
when  the  Indian  envelopes  himself  in  the  most  com- 
plete stoicism. 

Here,  too,  they  were  in  tbo  presence  of  a  white  mon 
(they  chose  to  regard  the  Half-breed  as  one  of  their 
own  race);  and  before  this  white  man,  in  spite  of  their 
hatred  of  his  colour,  they  were  resolved  to  exhibit  an 
unalterable  firmness  of  soul  at  tho  moment  when  this 
terrible  drama  was  being  enacted. 

Sealed  on  tho  earth,  with  their  legs  crossed,  the 
Half-breed  and  Red  Hand  held  themselves  in  readiness 
to  murk  the  points. 

The  first  who  threw  was  the  Chamois. 

IIo  cast  the  bones  with  a  firm  hand,  while  his  eyes 
followed  them  eagerly,  though  utt  a  muscle  of  his  face 
moved. 
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"Twenty-four!"  cried  the  Half-breed,  -when  lie  had 
counted. 

The  renegade  marked  the  number  on  the  ground. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  recall  the  warriors  from  the 
plain,  without  exposing  them  to  useless  and  certain 
death,  they  were  compelled  to  be  excepted  from  the 
lottery. 

A  second  warrior  succeeded  the  Chamois. 

With  scarcely  an -agitation  of  the  bones,  he  threw 
tiiem  on  the  ground. 

"  Seven!"  cried  the  Grey  Eagle. 

"  The  warriors  will  bewail  the  death  of  the  Heart  of 
Rock,"  said  the  Indian.  "They  will  say  he  was  a 
braTe." 

Each  bone,  in  fact,  had  made  but  one  point ;  and  the 
lottery,  in  his  case,  had  without  doubt  decided.  Yet, 
by  a  supreme  effort  of  his  will,  be  restrained  the  violent 
beatings  of  Ins  heart,  which  had  so  little  time  more  to 
beat  within  his  breast.' 

While  the  warrior  whose  fate  was  so  clearly  decided 
affected  with  admirable  courage  an  indifference  which 
was  far  from  bein^r  natural,  the  lots  were  thrown  in  like 
manner  between  the  others. 
There  was  the  same  gravity,  the  same  silence. 
Each  of  the  Indians  strove  to  excel  in  stoicism ;  and 
it  required  all  the  pitilessness  of  heart  in  the  two  wit- 
nesses to  enable  them  to  remain  unmoved  while  these 
brave  men  were  preparing  to  offer  up  this  holocaust  to 
the  despotism  of  a  chief  and  the  cupidity  of  the  rene- 
gade and  his  son. 

Far,  however,  from  experiencing  any  sorrow  at  the 
sacrifice  about  to  be  made,  these  two  pirates  of  the 
desert  felt  the  same  pleasure  in  witnessing  this  death- 
lottery  as  the  Romans  of  old  felt  at  the  murderous 
games  in  the  arena. 

There  remained  now  only  one  Indian  who  had  not 
yet  tried  the  chances  of  fortune. . 

It  was  very  improbable  that  he  would  throw  so  low  a 
number  as  the  Heart  of  Rock — that  is  to  say,  seven ; 
bat  it  was  equally  improbable  that  he  would  throw  ' 
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circle  of  Jnt 
duapprobath 

throw  the  bo 
melancholy,  i 
To  exeat 
is  in  the  ha 
has  been  his 
only  seen  his 
Then  he  tt 
"Eleven;" 
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seventeen,  which,  with  twelve,  completed 

all  his  efforts,  the  Apache  could  not  help 
tight  nervous  trembling  at  the  idea  of  thus 

eon  renegade  knit  his  brows  in  anger, 
reed  curled  his  lips  in  disdain,  while  the 
ions  round  him  uttered  a  dull  murmur  of 
n. 

>r  stayed  his  hand,  as  ho  was  about  to 
les, and, casting  around  him  a  look  of  deep 

b  my  weakness,  let  mo  tell  jou  that  there 
,  of  the  Sighing  Breeze  a  yo  ing  girl  who 
wife  bat  nine  months,  and  a  babe  who  has 


id,  almost  joyfnlly,  the  old  renegade, 
niahed  thai  the  young  warrior  should 

anger  will  bo  the  guests  in  the  hut  of 
eze,"  added  the  Indian,  in  the  sweet 
from  which  came  his  name ;  "  and  he 
oughts  to  the  two  feeble  beings  to 
id  protection  of  a  warrior  will  now  be 
wanting." 

The  lm*tap  then  sat  down  silently  apart,  and  his  com- 
panions no  longer  troubled  themselves  with  his  exist- 
ence. 

The  Grey  Eagle  cast  upon  his  father  a  look  of  tri- 
umphant superiority,  which  was  responded  to  by  a 
savage  smile. 

The  Red  Hand  was  in  good  humour,  for  blood  was 
about  to  flow. 

As,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  naif-breed,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  three  Indians  should  risk  their  lives 
one  after  another,  it  was  arranged  that  the-  lottery 
should  again  decide  the  precedence  of  the  victims,  and 
the  Old  pirate's  eyes  g'.utencd  with  delight  as  the  hor- 
rible game  again  proceeded. 

To  the  Sigbiag  Breeze  fell  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  being  the  last. 

"B«  calm,  my  children,"  said  the  Amorican,  who, 
with  a  certain  p.-ide, reiused  to  use  the  figuro3  of  speech 
which  tiii  Indians  employ  in  their  discourse,  I  will 
charge  myself  with  the  duty  of  casting  your  bodies  into 
the  ffcV:  and  devil  take  me  if  they  will  even  try  to 
feteh  jronr  scalps '." 

ftarsja  meanwhile  remained  quite  silent,  without  un- 
derstanding in  the  least  what  was  parsing. 

To  hirn  the  Indian  language  na.i  Hebrew,  and  he  en- 
deavonred  in  va.n  to  imagine  what  interest  the  Apache:; 
eonld  possibly  take  in  a  game  of  bones  in  the  midst  of 
this  savage  scenery,  and  SB  the  midst,  loo,  of  detd'4  of 
blood. 

Twj  feelings  were  tit  war  within  him,  nnd  absorbed 
him  on\m\i;  fear  and  avarice,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
ob-rnred  m  faculties  Twonty  times  his  fear  coon- 
»oll"d  Iiim  to  avow  to  the  IIalt-l/rc<-d  that  tlio  treasure 
ho  coveted  was  in  r.notlx  r  spot,  on  I  as  many  time*  his 
eupidrsy  dosed  his  lip*.  Alter  ail,  he  determined  to  MJ 

l»ot  1 1  f  1 1 . 

An  idoi  wliieh,  in  hi*  eyes,  reconciled  all,  book  Ann 
hold  of  his  mind,  if  the  Indians  drove  the  hunters 
Urm  the  Pyr>m,.l,n...l  roinmencod  to  switch  if,  with  the 
Half-breed  ami  hi*  filler,  it  would  be  easy  for  hirn, 
*-!,i!o  MctcuJinr  to  srarcfi  also,  to  enter  tlio  Golden 


Valley,  and  to  bring  away  with  him  a  lump  of  oro  enough 
to  satisfy  their  avarice. 

But  in  order  to  render  this  plan  feasible,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assure  himself  that  tho  surface  of  the  valley  still 
conccaled-his  secret ;  and  although  this  was  a.  dangerous 
attempt,  he  resolved  to  make  it. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

WHICH  SnOTTS  THAT  BARAJA  IS  NOT  MORE  TO  BE 
ENVIED  THAN  OEOCHK. 

Oi  r  readers  are  now  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  long 
silence  which  reigned  amid  the  rocks — a  silence  the 
more  terrible  because  it  allowed  full  time  to  the  be- 
sieged to  imagine  everything  and  fear  everything. 

The  sun  was  now  gradually  descending  towards  the 
west ;  a  heavy  wind  was  now  blowing  in  unequal  gusts, 
and  dispersing  gradually  the  dense  masses  of  vapour 
which  had  clouded  the  blue  azure  of  tho  horizon. 
These  masses  of  vapour  rolled  away  in  detached  por- 
tions, and — an  evident  sign  of  a  coming  storm — the 
brauches  of  the  saplings  trembled  when  the  wind  was 
still,  and  the  black  vultures,  who  had  been  roaming  over 
the  plains,  sought  refuge  amid  the  rocks. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  these  Indians, 
after  the  two  salvoes  of  yells  which  we  have  just  heard  ?" 
said  Bois-Rose  to  Pepe. 

"  No ;  and  I  am  vainly  endeavouring  to  imagine  what 
infernal  stratagem  will  result  from  tho  cunning  of  the 
Grey  Eagle  and  the  ferocity  of  tho  Red  liana.  '  You 
have  heard  their  cries  as  well  as  I.  You  have  heard 
their  voices  as  well  as  I.  They  have  found  some  strata- 
gem, no  doubt ;  that  fact  is  proved  by  those  yells." 

"  We  have  taken  all  the  precautions  which  brave  and 
prudent  men  could  take,"  said  Fabian.  "  When  one  has 
done  all  one  can,  one  should  resign  oneself  to  every 
chance." 

"  Let  us  resign  ourselves,  then,"  said  Pep^ ;  "  but, 
meanwhile,  I  am  consumed  by  thirst.  "  You,  who  are 
nearest  to  the  waterfall,  Don  Fabian,  see  if,  with  my 
gourd  at  tho  end  of  my  rifle,  you  could,  without  danger 
to  yourself,  catch  a  little  water." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  replied  Fabian  ;  "  it  is  easy  enough, 
I  fanry,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  appease  the  thirst  wliich 
consumes  me  also." 

Fabian  approached  the  fall  of  water,  and  holding  out 
tho  gourd  at  arm's  length,  ho  filled  it  with  water,  and 
passed  it  round,  after  which  the  three  hunters  resumed 
a3  well  as  possible  their  horizontal  position,  their  eyes 
being  still  applied  to  the  embrasures  of  the  ramparts. 

Bat  their  thirst  being  satisfied,  hunger  began  to  press 
upon  them,  for  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  it  was 
twelve  hours  since  the  besieged  had  taken  their  frugal 
and  scanty  meal  of  maize  flour.  Besides  the  necessity 
which  compelled  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  pro- 
vrsnms,  it  was  imperative  to  wait  for  night,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  give  themselves  up  in  safety  to  prepariug 
what  Pepe  would  have  called  a  supper. 

Their  entrenchments  only  kept  them  in  security  so 
long  as  they  lay  down  behind  them,  and  the  least  slip- 
ping of  the  body  would  have  exposed  them  to  tho  balls 
of  the  enemy. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  after  a  long  and  weary  interval, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  hunters  6aw  a  movement  at  a  spot, 
somewhat  below  the  platform  on  wliich  they  were  lor 
the  timo  concealed.  Tho  brushwood  which  crowned 
it  was  rapidly  agitated,  and  presently  a  bisou  skin  was 
stretched  over  the  branches. 

It  Was  one  of  the  Indian  cloaks. 

"  Ah !  seo  the  commencement  of  some  plan,"  said 
Bois-Rose;  "it  is  to  attract  our  attention  away  from 
the  real  point  of  danger." 

"  It  will  come  from  thence,  be  sure,"  replied  Pepe  ; 
"  five  or  six  buffalo  stuns  will  bo  added  to  that,  and  be- 
hind it  two  men  can  kneel.  It  will  fomn  D  rampart 
impenetrable  to  the  balls  of  our  rifles,  although  the 
distance  which  divides  us  is  so  short." 

"  Well,  it  may  bo  so,"  said  Bois-Rose. 

,:  You  will  bco  it  is  so," 

"I  do  not  doubt  it;  yet  I  have  attentively  scauued 
the  whole  line  of  brushwood,  and  not  an  eyo  ha3  shown 
itself  between  the  interstices  of  the  leaves." 

As  ho  was  speaking,  a  second  skin  was  thrown  ever 
the  first,  a.n  if  by  nn  invisible  hand. 

"  You  see,"  said  l'epc\ 

A  third  skin  ws3  now  added — then  a  fourth— and  bo 
on  until  six  lay  one  on  tho  top  of  tho  other. 

These  six  skin*,  covered  with  bhsck  fur,  formed  a 
rampnrt  as  impenetrable  as  n  wall  six  feet  in  breadth. 

"  TMl  ii  the  work  of  that  villain  of  a.  Hill-breed, 
without  doubt,"  innrmared  Pepe. 

"  fJr  of  hi')  father." 

"Oh,  It  is  his  own;  ho  U  ttll  cleverer  of  the  two. 
We  must  watch  thii  mass  of  «l.;n I'll  warrant  me, 
they  shall  not  show  ono  inch  of  their  skins  with  ini- 

"And  I  promise  you  I  liavc  my  eyes  about  inc. 
Fabian,  arc  you  on  tho  look-ont  ?" 
"I  am." 

"  Can  you  see  anything  t" 
"  I  fancy  so.    Wait  a  moment. " 
Tfccy  did  «o  in  brAtthtiss  iiilence. 
At  length  RoSs-lt  ose  asked— 
"  What  do  yo  yon  seo  '<" 

"T  ree  the  br  iii'  hos  ablated  down  bi.low,"  cried 
Fabisti,  fTt;er!y ;  ,;  seo  youreuH  • ' 


"Ah!"  cried  the  Canadian;  "I  seo  down  there,  on 
the  left  hand,  tho  branches  are  moving,  although  so 
imperceptibly  that  the  Indian  who  moves  them  fancies 
we  shall  mistake  the  hand  of  man  for  the  breath  of  tho 
wind." 

Tho  spot  indicated  by  Fabian  and  Bois-Rose  was  at 
the  extremity  of  the  rocks,  opposite  to  that  on  which 
was  raised  tho  rampart  of  buffalo  skins. 

A  projecting  rock  protected  an  opening  by  which  a 
man  could  advance  and  cast  a  glance  round  him  almost 
without  danger. 

"  Bah!"  said  Pepe;  "let  that  fellow  alone,  and  look 
more  sharply  after  the  Half-breed  and  his  abominable 
father." 

"No,  no,  I  ray— behold!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Heaven  has  delivered  to  us  the  instigator  of  this 
infernal  ambush,"  replied  Bois-Rose,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
centrated fury.      Do  ycu  see  him  ?" 

"I  do." 

Behind  tho  projecting  rock — almost  invisible  from 
tho  mass  of  verdure  round  him — a  man,  whom  the 
piercing  eyo  of  tho  Canadian  at  onco  perceived,  was 
crouched  immovable,  and  not  daring  to  push  aside 
the  foliage  which  obscured  the  view." 

"Now,  then,  Pope,"  said  Bois-Rose. 

"  I  see  him." 

"  Lower  your  rifle." 

Pepe  obeyed. 

"  Good ;  you  have  him  now.    Do  you  see  him 
plainly  ?" 
"I  do." 
"Fire,  then!" 

Tho  report  of  the  rifle  of  the  Spanish  hunter  almost 
interrupted  him.  Bois-Roso  smiled;  he  would  not 
have  yielded  this  attempt  at  common  vengeauee  to 
another  had  ho  been  better  placed.  Pepe,  however, 
had  the  advantage  of  position,  and  to  him  fell  the  plea, 
surablo  lot  of  firing  at  Baraja — for  it  was  he. 

{To  bo  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ONE  NIGHT. 


When  I  was  a  lad  of  twelve,  our  family  lived  at  the  Far 
West,  in  a  little  log  cabin,  at  a  long  distance  from  any 
other  habitation.  Our  household  consisted  of  my  father 
nnd  mother,  my  brother  Mark,  two  years  older  than 
myself,  my  sii'ter  Grace,  who  was  Mark's  twin,  myself, 
and  two  noble  dogs,  large,  strong,  and  fierce  to  strangers, 
but  very  gentle  to  me. 

Ours  was  a  very  happy  life.  Wo  were  not  troubled 
with  much  school  learning,  except  what  was  imparted 
in  a  very  charming  way  by  our  mother,  who  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  study  appear  like  entertain- 
ment. From  our  father  we  learned  tho  arts  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  we  boys  could  handle  a  rifle  as  dex- 
terously as  pur  teacher.  Grace  was  a  lovely  litttlo 
girl,  fond  of  her  brothers,  yet  clinging  to  hor  mother's 
tide  as  timidly  as  a  child,  and  refusing  to  sleep  anywhere 
but  in  a  small  room,  literally  only  a  closet,  that  opened 
from  within  a  larger  one  whero  my  parents  slept.  In 
the  day-time,  she  would  follow  us  out  into  the  woods  a 
short  distance  ;  but  the  least  sound  of  anything  unusual 
to  her  ear  would  send  her,  pale  and  epiivcring,  to  our 
arm?,  and  wo  despaired  of  ever  making  her  brave 
enough  to  enjoy  our  wild  and  restless  lives. 

So,  although  missing  us  sadly,  she  was  quite  content 
to  stay  at  home,  with  locked  doors,  whenever  our  father 
and  ouvsclves  were  absent,  and  keep  our  mother  com- 
pany. It  was  not  often  that  strangers  visited  our 
lonely  dwelling;  but,  with  Grace,  it  seemed  a,  fixed 
expectation  thatwc  should  one  day  be  annoyed,  perhaps 
injured  in  somo  way,  by  unscrupulous  men.  Her  terrors 
did  not  diminish  with  time;  and  at  fourteen  she  was  as 
timid  as  at  six — so  much  so,  that  my  father  thought 
seriously  of  removing  to  a  settled  district  two  or  thrco 
miles  off,  whero  wo  should  liavo  the  society  of  a  few 
neighbours.  But  wo  all  loved  our  little  home,  and 
Grace  would  not  consent  to  tho  sacrifice,  just  to  humour 
her  idle  fears,  she  said. 

One  night,  just  at  dusk,  when  wo  had  sat  down  to  a 
plentiful  supper,  which  had  been  kept  moro  than  an 
liour  for  my  father  to  return  from  tho  next  town,  where 
lie  had  been  selling  an  immense  quantity  of  hops,  for 
which  ho  had  gone  to  reccivo  the  money,  wo  were 
somewhat  disturbed  at  tho  entrance  of  two  stout  men. 
Had  they  como  in  my  father's  absenco,  I  believe  Graco 
would  have  died  witli  affright.  As  it  was,  her  terror 
and  alarm  must  nave  been  sufficiently  manifest.  She 
eyed  the  strangers  closely,  her  face  growing  whiter 
every  instant.  Tho  men  asked  for  food,  and  my  father 
hospitably  invited  them  to  partake  of  our  supper. 
They  alo  enormously,  and  drank  large  quantities  of 
eider.  They  wero  not  at  all  good-looking,  and  their 
qyi  i  met  frequently,  as  if  conferring  silently  upon  somo 
lubiect  which  they  had  before  spoken  of.  At  least, 
bucIi  was  the  impression  which  Graco  conveyed  to  Mark 
end  nivsejf  in  a  hurried  whisper,  when  wc  had  all 
escaped  from  the  room. 

"  Oli,  that  fath'  r  would  tec  it  as  I  do  !"  ehe  whisporcd  ; 
"but  he  will  only  call  it  my  foolish  fears.  I  wish  ho 
would  come  out,"  she  added,  with  a  quivering  lip, 

that  you  might  coax  him  into  wntcliifig  fhcni.  A 
moment  ;iller,  she  turned  still  p:iler,  Us  she.  said, 
:-  Oh,  Hark,  Robbie,  Huik  tf  the  money  !   Oh,  that  is 
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what  they  want.  They  have  followed  father  home  to 
rob  him !" 

Hor  agony  was  now  so  great  that  we  feared  she  would 
faint.  Wo  assured  her  that  we  would  not  go  to  sleep 
for  tho  night,  if  they  stayed,  as  we  supposed  they  would, 
as  wo  knew  father  would  not  refuse  them  a  lodging  by 
the  kitchen  tire.  Our  rifles  were  already  loaded,  and 
were  in  our  own  little  room  which  led  from  the  kitchen, 
the  door  being  close  to  the  fireplace. 

As  wo  anticipated,  they  were  to  sleep  there.  Father, 
mother,  and  Grace  retired,  and  the  men  stretched 
themselves  on  some  bearskins  before  the  hearth,  on 
which  blazed  some  knots  of  wood,  illuminating  tho 
rough  ceiling.  Their  own  rifles  wero  placed  near  our 
door. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  slept  heavily.  Mark 
who  had  left  tho  door  ajar,  now  reached  out  his  hand 
6oftly  for  one  of  tho  rifles,  from  which  ho  noiselessly 
removed  the  charge.  Tho  other  soon  shared  the  same 
operation.  Our  eyes  were  kept  open  unwinkingly  until 
twelve,  when  one  of  the  men  awoke.  Marl:  and  I  wero 
snoring  powerfully  at  that  time,  which  seemed  to  re- 
assure the  villain,  for  ho  touched  tho  other  with  his 
foot,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper — 

"  Now  is  our  time  !  Take  your  gun,  while  the  boys 
sleep,  and  make  sure  work  of  the  others." 

The  others  !  Oh,  Heaven,  who  were  they  ?  Our 
beloved  father,  our  dear,  beautiful  mother,  and  tho 
sweet  sister,  without  whom  we  could  not  live — were 
they  all  to  be  sacriliced  to  these  horrid  wretches?  We 
saw  them  approach  their  door  stealthily.  It  was  barred 
from  within.  Grace  had  told  us  she  would  do  it  her- 
self, as  father  was  so  careless  ;  and  we  had  told  her,  too, 
whero  to  hide  tho  money  which  we  knew  ho  would 
place  in  an  unlocked  drawer,  as  was  his  custom.  We 
knew  that  her  eyes  would  be  as  sleepless  as  our  own. 

The  men  uttered  a  whispered  curse  when  they  tried 
the  door.  Their  rifles  were  in  their  hands,  and  one 
proposed,  loud  enough  for  us  to  hoar,  to  go  out  and  lire 
into  tho  window  of  the  bedroom. 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  said  the  other.  "  Even  if  you 
could  hit  him,  which  there  is  not  light  enough  for  you 
to  do,  you  run  tho  risk  of  rousing  tho  boys,  aud  you 
saw  that  they  had  guns  as  well  as  we." 

"  We  can  kill  them  first  with  our  knives,"  was  the 
reply.  "  They  can  be  disposed  of  without  noise.  You 
hear  how  soundly  they  sleep." 

Our  rifles  were  already  in  our  hands.  We  opened  the 
door  wider,  and  fired.  One  dropped  instantly,  and 
moved  no  more.  The  other  staggered  and  fell,  wounded 
in  the  right  shoulder.  Mark  sprang  to  tho  drawer  in 
which  mother  kept  her  clothes-line,  and  bound  the  latter 
to  a  heavy  oak  table,  while  I  went  outside  to  Grace's 
bed-room  window.  I  tapped  on  the  glass,  but  she  was, 
I  knew,  too  much  terrified  to  open  it.  She  would,  of 
course,  think  the  men  were  breaking  in. 

"  Graco,  Grace !  unbar  the  door.  There  is  no  danger 
now." 

I  was  imprudent,  I  knew,  for  there  might  have  been 
accomplices  near  who  could  hear  mo.  I  did  not  think 
of  it  then.  She  did  my  bidding,  and  came  out  into  the 
room.  She  had  not  been  undressed.  Sho  looked  at 
the  men  with  loathing,  but  with  no  surprise. 

"Brave  boys!"  she  said.  "No,  I  will  not  call  you 
boys,  but  men."  Sho  was  going  on,  when  she  received 
;'.  glance  from  the  wounded  man  that  again  froze  her 
into  terror.  "  Mark — Robert,  look !  He  has  untied  the 
rope  with  his  teeth !" 

At  her  words  I  raised  my  rifle  to  shoot  him.  Mark 
put  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  No,  no,  Robert.  His  death  is  not  needed.  He 
must  be  given  up  to  punishment.  Stay,  I  will  ride 
over  to  Conway  aud  bring  the  constable,"  he  continued, 
tying  the  rope  again  firmly.  "  Grace,  you  must  wake 
father,  and  tell  him  to  come  here  and  guard  this  man. 
Until  he  comes,  you  and  Robert  can  watch  him." 

And  the  brave  boy,  seizing  his  gun,  was  soon  gallop- 
ing off  after  the  officer. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of  my  father 
and  mother  on  coming  into  that  room,  and  hearing  my 
relation  of  the  ovents  of  the  night.  My  father  embraced 
U3  tenderly,  promising  never  to  call  our  courage  in 
([uestion  again — not  even  Grace's — for  I  told  him  of 
her  share  of  the  adventure.  My  mother  shuddered 
when  she  knew  how  near  we  had  all  been  to  death, 
while  she  was  sleeping  quietly  in  her  bed. 

Before  we  could  have  reasonably  expected  him,  Mark 
was  back  again  with  tho  officers  of  justice — a  magistrate 
and  constable.  Before  they  came  my  father  had  bound 
up  the  man's  wound,  although  he  resisted  stoutly ;  pre- 
ferring, perhaps,  to  die  than  to  be  bronght  to  justice.  He 
confessed  that  they  had  watched  my  father  from  tho  mo- 
ment he  received  the  money,  and  had  dogged  him 
home,  keeping  a  short  distance  behind  him.  The  other 
man,  he  said,  was  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  knock  him 
from  his  horse,  but  the  speed  of  the  animal,  and  the 
6ight  of  a  stout  rifle  carried  by  his  rider — for  he  never 
rode  unarmed — prevented  him.  He  confessed  that 
their  object  was  to  murder  the  whole  family ;  that  they 
had  seen  Grace's  look  of  aversion  and  terror,  and  had 
determined  to  put  her  out  of  the  way,  as  he  expressed 
it.  It  seemed  that  they  belonged  to  a  gang  who  had 
committed  a  great  many  crimes,  although  he  declared 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  ho  had  joined  them  for 
this  purpose. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  ns  all  when  he  was  carried  off, 
and  the  dead  body  disposed  of, 


SUPPLICATION. 

Oh,  angels,  leavo  your  glorious  state, 

If  o'er  on  earth  you  trod. 
And  lead  me  through  the  golden  gate, 

And  city  of  our  God. 

Bound  by  its  narrow  house  of  clay 

To  things  of  time  and  &cnse, 
My  spirit  lon^s  to  break  away 

The  walls  of  ignorance. 

Tho  bitter  storms  against  mo  boat— 

The  winds  aro  loud  aud  chill — 
"When  shall  I  hear  tho  voice  so  sweet, 

Commanding,  "  Peace,  bo  still?" 

My  fainting  hopo  is  almost  gone — 

My  faith  is  sorely  tried; 
Lord,  wilt  thou  ever  walk  upon 

The  waters  by  my  side  ? 

Then  said  n  voice  that  spread  abroad 
O'er  all  tho  rushing  storm: 
'  Mortal  acquaint  thyself  with  God, 
Aud  thou  shalt  know  no  harm. 

'  Receive  his  grace  and  trust  his  love- 
Steadfast  till  death,  endure, 
For  though  tho  earth's  foundations  move, 
His  promises  are  sure." 

Alic*  Cahy. 


LOST  ARTS  OP  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  subject  of  "  lost  art3  "  is  most  interesting.    If  the 
Thebans,  1800  years  before  Christ,  knew  less  in  some 
departments  of  useful  knowledge  than  ourselves,  they 
also  in  others  knew  more.     Ono  great  proof  of  the 
genius  of  that  splendid  line  of  potentates  entitled  the 
18th  Thoban  dynast}-,  and  tho  extent  of  civilisation 
under  their  rule,  was,  that  the  practical,  chemical, 
astronomical,  and  mechanical  knowledge  which  they 
shared  with  the  priestly  (scientific)  colleges  was  in  some 
respects  equal  to,  in  some  respects  greater  than,  our 
own.    They  made  glass  in  great  profusion  (Diodorus 
Sieulus,)  and  burning-glasses  and  lenses  for  glasses. 
They  must  have  cut  their  delicate  cameos  by  the  aid  of 
microscopes.     Ptolemy  describes  an  astrolabo;  they 
calculated  eclipses  ;  they  said  that  tho  moon  was  diver- 
sified by  sea  and  land  (Plutarch,  De  facie  luna:;)  that 
"  one  lunar  day  was  equal  to  fifteen  of  the  earth  ;"  that 
the  earth's  diameter  was  a  third  of  the  moon's;"  and 
that  "  the  moon's  mass  was  to  that  of  the  earth  as  1  to 
72."    All  theso  things  show  good  instruments.  They 
made  gold  potable  (inferentially  ;  Moses  did  so,  who 
was  a  scribe  brought  up  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
nursed  in  the  "  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,")  an  "  art 
lost"  till  recently  recovered  by  a  French  chemist.  Their 
workmanship  in  gold,  as  recorded  by  Homer,  and  their 
golden  clock-work,  by  which  thrones  moved,  must  have 
been  exquisitely  ingenious.    They  possessed  the  art  of 
tempering  copper  tools  so  as  to  cut  the  hardest  granite 
with  the  most  minute  and  brilliant  precision.    This  art 
we  havo  lest.    We  see  the  sculptors  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting the  inscriptions  on  the  granite  obelisks  and  tablets. 
We  see  a  pictoral  copy  of  the  chisels  aud  tools  with 
which  the  operation  was  performed.    We  see  the  tools 
themselves.      (There  are  sculptor's  chisels  at  the 
Museum,  the  cutting  end  of  which  preserves  its  edge 
unimpaired,  while  the  blunt  extremity  is  flattened  by 
the  blows  of  the  mallet.)    But  our  tools  would  not  cut 
such  stone  with  the  precison  of  outline  which  tho  in- 
scriptions retain  to  tho  present  day.     Again,  what 
mechanical  means  had  they  to  raise  and  fix  the  enor- 
mous imposts  on  the  lintels  of  their  temples  at  Karnac  ? 
Architects  now  confess  that  they  could  not  raise  them 
by  the  usual  mechanical  powers.    Those  means  must, 
therefore,  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  "  lost  arts." 
That  they  were  familiar  with  the  principle  of  artesian 
wells,  has  been  lately  proved  by  engineering  investiga- 
tions carried  on  while  boring  for  water  in  the  Great 
Oasis.    That  they  were  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  the  railroad  is  obvious,  that  is  to  say,  they  had  arti- 
ficial causeways,  levelled,  direct,  and  grooved  (the 
grooves  being  anointed  with  oil,)  for  the  conveyance 
trom  great  distances  of  enormous  blocks  of  stones,  entire 
stone  temples,  and  colossal  statues  of  half  the  height  of 
the  Monument.  Remnants  of  iron,  it  is  said,  have  lately 
been  found  in  these  grooves.    Finally,  M.  Arago  has 
argued,  that  they  not  only  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
steam-power,  which  they  employed  in  the  cavern  mys- 
teries of  their  Pagan  freemasonry  (the  oldest  in  the 
world,  of  which  the  Pyramids  were  tho  lodges,)  but 
that  the  modern  steam-engine  is  derived,  through 
Solomon  de  Caus,  the  predecessor  of  Worcester,  from 
the  invention  of  Hero,  the  Egyptian  engineer.  The 
contest  of  the  Egyptian  sophos  with  Moses  before 
Pharaoh,  pays  singular  tribute  to  their  union  of  "know- 
ledge and  power."    No  supernatural  aid  is  intimated. 
Three  of  the  miracles  of  their  natural  magic  (see  Sir  D. 
Brewster)  tho  jugglers  of  the  east  can  and  do  now  per- 
form.   In  the  fourth,  an  attempt  to  produce  the  lowest 
form  of  life,  they  fail.    From  the  whole  statement  one 
inference  is  safe,  that  the  daring  ambition  of  tho  priestly 
chemists  and  anatomists  had  been  led  from  the  triumphs 
of  embalming  and  chicken-hatching  (imitating  and 
assisting  the  production  of  life,)  to  a  Frankenstein  ex- 
periment on  the  vital  fluid  and  on  the  principle  of  life 
itself,  perhaps  to  experiments  like  those  (correctly  or 
incorrectly)  ascribed  to  Mr.  Crosse,  in  the  hope  of  creat- 
ing, not  reviving,  the  lowest  form  of  animal  existence. 


THE  JESTER. 

By  putting  its  eye  out,  what  leaves  nothing  but  a 
nose  ? — Noise. 

The  barber  who  dressed  the  head  of  a  barrel  lias 
been  engaged  to  "  fix  up  "  the  locks  of  a  canal. 
_  The  orator  who  carried  away  his  audience  is  affec- 
tionately and  humanely  requested  to  bring  it  back. 

"  Man,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  is  an  animal  that  makes 
bargains.     No  other  animal  does  this— no  dog  ex- 

f»C  ivtf.il   *»iir»flioi«  " 


changes  bones  with  another 

Adamitic.— "  Adam,"  said  a  sagacious  man,  "  showed 
much  wisdom  in  giving  names  to  the  animals  when  they 
wero  brought  to  him.  But  as  for  the  hog,  I  think  any 
one  would  havo  known  what  it  was,  if  he  had  not  named 
it  so." 

A  minister  out  West  advertised,  in  the  hopo  of  mak- 
ing young  people  come  forward,  that  during  the  warm 
weather  he  would  marry  them  for  "  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
a  dozen  of  eggs,  tho  first  kiss  of  tho  bride,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pig." 

An  old  lady  was  telling  her  grandchildren  about  somo 
trouble  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  the  chief  of 
her  clan  was  beheaded.  "  It  was  nac  great  thing  of  a 
head,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  good  lady,  "  but  it  was  a  sad 
loss  to  him." 

Wanted. — The  chair  in  which  the  sun  sets.  A  gar- 
ment for  the  naked  eye.  A  buckle  to  fasten  a  laughing- 
stock. The  animal  that  drew  tho  inference.  Eggs  from 
a  nest  of  thieves.  A  bucket  of  water  from  "  AH  s  Well." 
Highest  cash  price  paid. 

It  is  curious  how  cheap  one  may  acquire  tho  character 
of  a  good  man  with  the  world  in  general.  "  Pay  your 
debts,  don't  borrow  money,  nor  twist  your  kitten  s  neck 
off,  nor  disturb  a  congregation,  etc.,"  says  Charles 
Lamb,  "  and  your  business  is  done." 

The  Best  Prescription— Miss  Mary:  "  Now,  Harry, 
if  you  aro  a  doctor,  prescribe  for  me.  I've  had  a  very 
bad  pain  about  my  heart.  What  can  I  take?"  Dr. 
Harry  (thinking  this  tho  best  opportunity  lie  has  had) 
— "  I've  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  best  remedy  to  take 
— take  me ! 

"  Potatoes,"  said  Pompey,  conversing  with  another 
gentleman,  "is  a  barbocions, zoological wegetable, what 
grows  all  under  ground,  'cept  de  top,  an'  dat  bears  a 
carnivorous  flower  at  do  bottom.  Potatoes  is  berry 
good  biled,  an'  den  dey  are  better  roasted ;  but  if  you 
can  hab  de  lard,  de  best  of  all  is  to  fry  him,  bekase  den 
de  potato  am  meat,  drink,  and  sleep. 

The  Two  Pigs.— A  Dutchmau  had  two  pigs— a  large 
one  and  small  one.  The  smallest  being  the  oldest,  he 
was  trying  to  explain  to  a  customer,  and  did  it  in  this 
wise :—"  1  ho  little  pig  is  the  piggest."  Upon  which 
his  wife,  assuming  to  correct  him,  said—"  You  will  ex- 
cuse him,  he  no  speak  as  good  English  as  me — he  no 
means  the  little  pig  is  the  piggest,  but  the  youngest  pig 
is  the  oldest." 

Epigram.— Oliver  Goldsmith,  during  his  "literary 
vagabondage,"  wrote  a  few  epigTams,  some  of  which 
have  been  omitted  from  his  works.  It  is  said  he  penned 
this  at  one  of  the  London  taverns,  aud  handed  it  to  a 
friend,  by  way  of  a  practical  joke : — 
It  is  a  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  women  always  doat  on  fools ; 
If  so,  dear  Jack,  I'm  sure  your  wife 
Must  lovo  you  as  sho  docs  her  life. 

A  Porcine  Purse.— "You  know,  madam,"  said  a 
gentleman,  "  that  you  cannot  make  a  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear."—"  Oh!  please  fan  me!"  exclaimed  the  lady; 
"  I  have  intimations  of  a  swoon.  When  you  use  that 
odious  species  of  vulgarity  clotho  it  in  refined  phrase- 
ology. You  should  say,  '  it  is  impossible  to  fabricate  a 
pecuniary  receptacle  from  the  auricular  organ  of  the 
softer  sex  of  the  genus  porcine.'  " 

His  Answer.— The  Earl  of  Dorset  abjured  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  was  a  long  time  ambassador  at  Paris. 
He  was  once  teased  upon  the  subject  of  his  conversion 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  "  Pi-ay,"  said  he  "  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, who  had  most  to  do  in  your  conversion — the 
minister  of  state  or  the  minister  of  religion  ?" — "This 
is  a  question,"  said  his  lordship,  "  you  must  excuse  my 
answering;  for  when  I  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic  I  re- 
nounced confession." 

Are  there  Ugly  Women  ? — An  eccentric  old  fellow 
used  to  say  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  ugly 
women,  but  had  not  succeeded.  He  had  gone  so  far  ns 
to  put  two  advertisements  in  the  paper — one  for  an 
accomplished  and  amiable  person  for  housekeeper, 
and  one  for  a  person  for  the  same  situation  who  should 
be  ugly,  when  the  former  was  answered  by  multitudes, 
but  the  latter  by  ne'er  a  one,  leaving  him  to  infer  that 
thero  were  no  ugly  women. 

Sosiething  Like  a  Medium.— An  enthusiastic  be- 
liever was  relating  to  a  sceptic  spiritual  performances 
to  which  he  could  testify,  aud  among  other  things  said 
that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  spirit  of  his  wife,  who 
had  been  dead  several  years,  returned  to  him,  and  seat- 
ing herself  upon  his  knee,  put  her  arms  around  him, 
and  kissed  him  as  much  to  his  gratification  as  she  used 
to  do  when  living.  "  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say,"  re- 
marked the  sceptic,  "that  the  spirit  of  your  wife  really 
embraced  you  and  kissed  you  ?" — "  No,  not  exactly 
that,"  replied  the  believer,  "  but  her  spirit  took  posses- 
sion of  the  body  of  a  female  medium,  and  through  her 
embraced  and  kissed  me." 

An  Enterprising  Town. — They  have  a  little  town 
"  Out  West,"  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
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by  travellers,  and  which  is "  all  sorts  of  a  stirring 
plaee."  In  one  day  they  recently  had  two  street-fights, 
nung  a  man,  rode  three  men  ont  of  town  on  a  rail,  got 
up  a  quarter-race,  a  turkey-shooting,  a  gander-pulling, 
a  match  dog-fight,  had  preaching  by  a  circus-rider,  who 
afterward  ran  a  foot-race  for  apple-jack  all  round ;  and, 
as  if  that  was  not  enough,  the  judge  of  the  court,  after 
losing  his  year's  salary  at  single-handed  poker,  and 
whipping  a  man  for  saying  he  didn't  understand  the 
game,  went  out  and  helped  to  lynch  his  grandfather  for 
hog-stealing. 

Four  Mooes  of  Tooth-Drawing. — Before  the  days 
of  chloroform  there  was  a  quack  who  advertised  tooth- 
drawing  without  pain.  The  patient  was  placed  in  a 
chair,  and  the  instrument  applied  to  his  tooth  with  a 


wrench,  followed  by  a  roar  from  the  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised sufferer.  "Stop" 

yourself.   I  told  you  I  would  give  you  no  pain,  but  I 


> !"  cried  the  dentist,  "  compose 


only  just  gave  you  that  twinge  as  a  specimen,  to  show 
you  Cartwright  a  method  of  operating !"  Again  the 
instrument  was  applied — another  tug,  another  roar. 
"  Now  don't  be  impatient;  that  is  Dumerge's  way ;  be 
seated  and  calm — yon  will  soon  be  sensible  of  the 
superiority  of  my  method."  Another  application, 
another  tag  and  roar.  "  Now,  pray  be  quiet ;  that  is 
Parkinson's  mode,  and  you  don't  like  it,  and  no  wonder." 
By  this  time  the  tooth  hung  by  a  thread,  and  whipping 
it  out,  the  operator  exultingly  exclaimed,  "  That  is  my 
mode  of  tooth-drawing  without  pain,  and  you  are  now 
enabled  to  compare  it  with  the  operations  of  Cartwright, 
Dumerge,  and  Parkinson !" 

Why  He  left  the  Church.  —  Mr.  Dickson,  a 
coloured  barber,  in  a  large  New  England  town,  was 
sharing  one  of  his  customers,  a  respectable  citizen,  one 
morning,  when  a  conversation  occurred  between  them 
respecting  Mr.  Dickson's  former  connection  with  a 
coloured  church  in  that  place.  "  I  believe  you  are  con- 
nected with  the  church  in  Elm-street,  are  yon  not,  Mr. 
Dickson  Y'  said  the  customer. — "  No,  sah,  not  at  all." — 
"  What,  are  yon  not  a  member  of  the  African  church  r" 
— "  Not  dis  year,  sah." — "  Why  did  you  leave  their 
communion,  Mr.  Dickson,  if  1  may  be  permitted  to 
ask  ?' — "  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  sah,"  said  Mr.  Dickson, 
strapping  a  concave  razor  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  "  it 
was  jis  like  dis.  I  jined  the  church  in  good  fait' ;  I 
give  ten  dollars  toward  de  stated  gospil  de  fas'  year, 
an'  de  church  people  call  me  '  Dmdder  Dickson ;  the 
second  year  my  business  not  so  good,  and  I  gib  only 
jSm  dollars.  Dot  year  de  people  call  me  '  Mr.  Dickson.' 
Dis  razor  hart  yon,  sah  ?" — "  No,  the  razor  goes  toler- 
ably well."—"  Well,  sah,  the  third  year  I  feel  berry 
poor;  bad  sickness  in  my  family ;  and  didn't  gib  nothin' 
for  preachio'.  Well,  sah,  arter  dat  dey  call  mo  '  dat 
old  nujyar  Dickson ' — and  I  left  'em." 


THE  TiXK.-.r  "WAT  TRAVELLER. 

"Hello  there,  capting!"  said  a  Jonathan  to  the 
captain  of  a  canal  packet  on  the  Erie  canal,  "  what  do 
you  charge  for  a  passage  1" 

"  Three  cents  per  mile,  and  boarded,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Well,  guess  I'll  take  a  passage,  capting,  scein'  as 
how  I'm  kinder  gin  eout  walking  so  fur.' 

Accordingly  be  got  on  board  just  as  tho  steward  was 
ringing  the  bell  for  dinner.  Jonathan  sat  down  and 
began  to  demolish  the  "  fixins,"  to  the  ntter  consterna- 
tion of  the  captain,  until  he  had  cleared  the  table  of  all 
that  was  eatable,  when  he  got  up  and  went  on  deck, 
picking  his  teeth  very  comfortably. 

"  How  far  is  it,  capting,  from  here  to  where  I  came 
on  board." 

"  Nearly  one  and  a  half  mile,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Let's  see,"  said  Jonathan,  that  would  be  just  four 
and  a  half  cents.  But  never  mind,  capting.  I  won't 
be  small ;  here's  five  cents,  which  pays  ray  fare  to  here ; 
I  guess  I'll  go  ashore  now — I'm  kinder  rested  eout." 

The  captain  vamosed  for  tho  cabin,  and  Jonathan 
went  ashore.  The  captain  did  not  take  any  more  "  way 
passengers"  the  remainder  of  the  summer." 

VEB.T  NITURAL  CURIOSITT. 

Two  young  ladies,' very  genteelly  dressed,  wore  lately 
riding  in  a  bus.  One  of  them,  whose  features  were 
more  remarkable  for  an  excessive  prominence  of  nose 
titan  anything  else,  exhibited  to  the  other  a  likeness  of 
herself,  which  she  said  had  just  been  taken ;  and  they 
were  engaged  in  discussing  its  merits,  when  an  elderly 
lady  got  into  the  'bas.  She  was  evidently  one  of  those 
inquisitive  yet  good-natured  souls  who  take  a  deal  of 
innocent  liberty  in  the  world  without  thinking  any 
harm.  After  riding  a  short  distance,  she  held  out  her 
hand,  and  said  to  the  lady  with  the  picture— 

"  Please  let  me  look  at  it." 

iler  modeat  request  was  met  with  an  indignant  frown, 
and  the  reply,  as  the  case  was  returned  to  tho  lady's 
pocket — 

"  It's  none  of  your  business  V 

Tim  old  lady  settled  back  in  her  seat  very  compla- 
cently, when  the  companion  of  the  one  with  the  picture 
asked— 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  the  old  lady.  "  I  only  wanted 
to  seo  how  successfully  the  artist  has  put  such  a  nose 
on  so  small  a  plate  '." 

The  Ud»  with  the  likeness  covered  her  face  with  her 
veil,  and  dropped  the  subject  during  the  remainder  of 
the  ride. 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

L  What  net  is  the  most  likely  to  catch  a  handsome 
but  vain  woman  ? 

2.  If  a  small  boy  is  called  a  "  lad,"  what  is  it  proper  to 
call  a  bigger  boy  ? 

3.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  shooting  in  winter  ? 

4.  Why  should  a  quill  pen  never  be  used  in  inditing 
secret  matters  ? 

5.  When  is  a  lady  like  a  trout  ? 

6.  Why  is  the  sun  like  a  good  loaf? 

7.  Why  is  a  bird  a  greedy  creature  ? 

8.  When  is  a  fowl's  neck  like  a  bell  ? 

ENIGMAS. 

L 

In  appearance  I  possess  the  form  of  a  complete  circle, 
and  am  always  stationary.  I  am  always  in  trouble, 
though  never  in  pain ;  I  am  never  in  safety,  though 
always  out  of  danger.  I  am  only  visible  two  months  in 
the  year,  though  I  may  be  seen  daily  all  the  year  through. 
I  am  often  seen  in  London,  Oxford,  Liverpool,  and  a 
great  many  more  large  towns,  yet  I  have  never  been  in 
England  in  my  life.  No  country  or  town  is  without  me, 
and  I  may  be  found  in  every  house  and  cottage  in  the 
world.  I  am  always  seen  in  the  morning,  though  never 
in  the  night.  I  am  found  in  the  ocean,  though  I  have 
never  been  in  any  sea,  lake,  or  river  in  tho  world.  And 
now  see  if  you  can  guess  me ;  I  am  even  now  before 
your  eyes,  for  without  me  you  would  not  bo  able  to  read 
this  enigma.  Arthur  Bertram. 


My  first  will  show  three  characters  of  power 
Known  to  Bome's  past  and  France's  present  hour. 
Though  their  decrees  were  harsh,  you'll  own,  I  trust, 
My  second  often  marked  the  sentence  just. 
The  spirit  of  ray  whole  by  some  is  said 
In  riddles  and  charades  to  be  displayed. 

HIEROGLYPHIC  PROVERBS. 

u 


LEGERDEMAIN. 

To  Cut  Glass  with  Thread. — Having  privately 
dipped  a  thread  in  sulphur,  wrap  it  round  the  part  of  n 
glass  you  wish  to  cut;  then  set  firo  to  it,  and  by  im- 
mersing it  smartly  in  cold  water,  it  will  immediately 
cut  in  the  way  required.  This  may  cause  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity,  and  be  also  very  useful  on  somo  occasions. 

The  Miraculous  Vessel. — Take  a  tin  vessel  of  about 
six  inches  in  height  and  three  in  diameter,  and  having 
a  mouth  of  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  ;  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  make  a  number  of  small  holes,  of  a 
sizo  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  common  sowing-noodle. 
Flange  the  vessel  into  tho  water,  with  its  mouth  open ; 
and  when  it  is  full,  cork  it,  and  take  it  out  again.  'I  hen, 
as  long  as  tho  vessel  remains  corked,  no  water  will  come 
out  of  it ;  hut  as  soon  as  it  is  uncorked,  the  water  will 
issue  from  the  small  holos  at  the  bottom.  It  must  bo 
observed,  however,  that  if  tl.o  holos  at  tho  bottom  of 
tho  vessel  be  more  than  ono-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, or  if  they  bo  too  numerous,  the  experiment  will  not 
succeed. 

How  to  eat  Fire  without  Injury. —  Cover  tho 
tonguo  with  liquid  stornx.    By  tho  holp  of  this  oint- 


ment, and  by  preparing  your  mouth  thus,  you  may  take 
wood-coal  out  of  the  lire,  and  eat  it  as  you  would  bread. 
If  you  dip  the  cool  into  brimstone-powder,  the  fire  will 
seem  more  strange ;  but  the  sulphur  puts  out  the  coal, 
and  by  shutting  your  mouth  you  extinguish  the  sulphur 
also.  You  may  also  put  a  piece  of  iightod  charcoal  into 
your  mouth,  and  suffer  anyone  to  blow  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows into  your  mouth  for  some  time,  without  receiving 
any  hurt.  But  your  mouth  must  be  quickly  cleaned, 
otherwise  it  will  cause  a  salivation. 

To  make  Water  Boil  by  means  op  Cold.— Procure 
a  bottle  with  a  very  long  neck,  fill  it  with  boiling  water, 
and  cork  it  close,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air ;  then,  if  it  be 
put  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  the  condensation  of  tho 
steam  will  produce  a  vacuum  in  tho  upper  part  of  the 
bottle,  and  the  water  within  it  will  be  seen  to  recom- 
mence its  boiling  with  great  violence,  owing  to  the 
cork  taking  off  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  the 
water. 

arithmetical  problem. 
In  the  midst  of  a  meadow  well  stored  with  grass, 
I  took  just  an  acre  to  tether  an  ass ; 
How  long  must  the  cord  be,  that,  grazing  all  round, 
Jack  may  graze  less  nor  more  than  his  acre  of  ground  ? 

PUZZLE. 

We  are  favoured  with  the  following  puzzle 

What  country  does  the  above  represent  ? 

W.  C.  Tuny. 

transpositions. 

1.  ZEEGALL — The  well-known  emblem  of  maiden 
beauty — in  the  elastic  lightness  of  its  bound,  tho  grace- 
ful symmetry  of  its  figure,  and  the  soft  lustre  of  its  full 
hazel  eye. 

2.  NEELOPAT— The  body  of  this  animal  is  slightly 
and  elegantly  formed ;  in  manner  it  is  gentle  and  peace- 
able, but  at  the  same  time  wild,  timid,  and  easily  scared. 

3.  LOFFUBA — This  animal  is  found  nowhere  but  in 
tho  extra-tropical  climate  of  South  Africa.  He  is  fierce, 
and  easily  irritated,  and  when  wounded,  rushes  towards 
his  object  with  blind  fury,  roaring  torribly,  and  bearing 
down  all  before  him. 

4.  TTWOOJRHNSS— This  plant,  in  former  times, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  plant  of  power  in  the  expulsion  of 
demons,  in  hinder  n,'  witches  of  their  will,  and  in  prog- 
nosticating the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  young  men  and 
maideus  as  to  their  obtaining  partners  for  life.  In 
Lower  Saxony,  tho  young  girls  to  this  day  gather  sprigs 
of  it  on  Midsummer  night,  and  fasten  them  to  tho  walk 
of  their  bedchamber.  If,  on  tho  ensuing  morning,  the 
sprig  remains  l'resh,  a  suitor  may  be  expected ;  if  it 
droops  or  withers,  tho  maid  is  destined  to  an  early 
grave. — Flowers  iu  July  and  August. 

5.  SSOMTILEE— This  plant  was  held  sacred  by  tho 
Druids,  who  ordained  that  it  should  bo  cut  with  a  golden 
knife,  and  only  by  the  priest,  who  was  to  be  clothed  iu 
white ;  and  tho  plant  was  received  on  a  white  napkin, 
when  the  moon  was  six  days  old.  This  ceremony  was 
accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  white  bulls.  It  was 
considered  an  autidoto  to  poison,  and  a  preventive  to 
all  the  various  ills  of  Pandora's  box. — Flowers  in  April 
and  May. 

6.  TTFROONMGEE— This  elegant  and  beautiful 
plant  has  for  many  centuries  been  considered  as  the 
emblem  of  love  and  friendship  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europe. — Flowers  from  Juno  to  September. 

7.  MMVCOOYNI — An  evergreen  shrub,  considered 
as  tho  emblem  of  Fidelity  in  friendship,  and  is  the 
badge  of  tho  Scottish  clan  Gordon. — Flowers  from  Sep- 
tember to  December. 

8.  AADRRLHSIGMMO— On  May-day  country  peo- 
pie  strew  the  flowers  of  this  plant  before  their  doors, 
and  wroath  them  in  their  garlands.  In  Lapland,  it  is 
the  first  flower  that  announces  tho  approach  of  spring, 
although  it  does  not  appear  there  till  the  end  of  May. 

geographical  enigma. 

1.  Tho  highest  mountain  in  Spain.  2.  A  department 
in  the  centro  of  Franco.  3.  A  town  in  Hindostan.  4.  A 
country  in  Asia.  5.  A  largo  port  in  Portugal.  6.  A 
county  in  Scotland. 

The  initials  will  form  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish poet;  and  the  finals,  the  name  of  ono  of  the  great- 
est of  English  philosophers.        Arthur  Bertram. 


ANSWERS-No.  15. 

CHARADES. 

1.  Co-war-dico.  2.  Hen-de-cag-on. 

lis-fi 


3.  Mis-for-tune. 


HIEROGLYPHIC  PROVERBS, 


1.  Fear  ever  attends  guilt. 

2.  A  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mico. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1.  Man,  ram,  arm. 

2.  Moan,  mnne,  amen. 

3.  Anacreou. 

4.  Barobono. 

5.  Belzoni. 


0.  Bontham. 

7.  Hippopotamus. 

8.  Camoleopard. 

9.  Kangaroo. 
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"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


niLDKETH'S  TEMPTATION. 

Trip;  room  was  bars  and  deathly  cold.  The  Inst  spark 
of  lire  had  gouc  out,  and  the  little  child,  standing  alone 
by  the  widow,  with  the  tears  half  frozen  on  bis  palo 
checks,  looked  almost  perished. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  aud  a  yonug  girl  came  in. 
The  child  sprang  forward  with  a  cry. 

"  Oh,  Hildreth !" 
Don't  touch  me,  Bertie  ;  I  am  wet." 

"  I'm  so  cold,  Hildreth.    My  bands  aeho  so  !" 

The  givl  took  off  her  cloak,  and  shook  the  hailstones 
from  it  without  replying.  The  hem  of  her  dress  was 
frozen,  but  she  had  no  other  to  exchange  for  it,  so  she 
glanced  at  it,  and  then  stood  still  in  the  centre  of  tbo 
apartment,  her  eyes  bent  on  tbo  floor,  and  a  strange, 
hard  look  on  her  Vbtrag  face.  She  was  homely,  but  she 
had  a  fine  face,  full  of  strength  and  character. 

I'm  so  cold,  Hildreth,"  murmured  the  child,  cling- 
ing to  her  dress.    "Take  mo  up,  Hildreth." 

She  bout  down  and  took  him  up  mechanically,  putting 
his  icy  bands  against  hor  cheek  to  warm  them,  but  still 
silent,  aud  looking  absont  aud  absorbed. 

"  Eock  me,  Hildreth." 

She.  sat  down  in  a  great  wooden  chair  by  the  dark 
hearth.  Ho  kissed  her  tenderly  as  she  did  so.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  choke  in  her  throat. 

"  Poor  little  brother !"  «he  said. 

His  beautiful,  troubled  eyes  sought  hers  wistfully. 

"  Can't  you  get  any  wood?" 

"No,  dear." 

"Can't  I  have  any  supper,  Hildreth?" 
"No,  dear." 

He  nestled  down  against  lior  bosom,  silently.  She 
rocked  him  until  ho  was  asleep— then, laid  Men  on  the 
bed,  covering  him  carefully  with  a  shawl  added  to  the 
scanty  bedclothes.  Then  she  commenced  walking  the 
floor. 

"  Ob,  this  is  dreadful,  dreadful !" 

She  clasped  and  unclasped  her  delicate  hands  ner- 
vously— her  face  pale,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  wild  gloom. 

It  began  to  grow  dark — dark  out  of  doors,  aud  dark 
in  the  desolate  room.  There  were  no  curtains  to  the 
windows,  and  every  time  Hildreth  passed  them  she 
could  see  lights  spring  out  of  darkness  in  opposite 
houses.  She  stopped  in  her  walk  at  last,  and  looked  out. 

There  was  one  houso  just  opposite  all  ablaze  with 
light— at  least,  the  side  which  faced  her  windows  was. 
And  the  light  looked  rosy,  as  if  the  rooms  were  full  of 
a  warm  glow.  She  could  see  shadows  flitting  over  the 
curtains,  and  she  could  hear  music  there. 

She  stood  looking  at  the  house  a  long  time.  Zi  per- 
sonified all  the  comforts  of  life  to  her.  The  purple 
hangings  of  the  lower  windows,  and  sound  of  mellow- 
music,  spoke  of  luxury.  The  house  was  very  different 
from  those  about  it — different  in  its  appointments, 
different  iu  its  professions.  The  rest  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  composed  of  the  unostentatious  homes  of 
labouring  men.  Tidy  women  were  seen  at  the  doors 
and  windows,  looking  after  the  little  children  in  the 
front  yards.  No  richly-dressed  people  pulled  the  glass 
door-bells— no  vehicles  waited  before  the  entrance's  but 
the  c.irts  of  the  baker  and  butcher. 

But  the  bouse  at  the  corner. 

It  was  always  quiet — the  front  part  for  ever  closed — 
and  there  were  no  children  seen  about  it,  never  one. 
The  people  living  there'made  no  visits  to  their  neigh- 
bours. They  dressed  very  richly,  and  kept  within 
doors,  except  when  an  open  barouche  came  to  the 
entrance,  and  a  throng  of  stylish,  handsome  ladies  went 
to  drive.  Then  the  neighbours  looked  on  curiously, 
glancing  at  each  other,  and  whispering.  A  great  many 
peoplo  wont  there — men  of  all  ages.  Carnages  stood 
before  the  door  day  and  night,  always  bringing  gentle- 
men, always  driving  away  quietly.  All  night  there 
would  be  lights  burning  in  the  chambers. 

Aud  Hildreth,  cold  and  half-fainished,  friendless, 
homeless,  stood  watshiug  the  bouse. 

fauddenly  there  came  a  low  knock  at  the  door.  Startled 
from  hor  thoughts,  Hildreth  lighted  a  lamp  and  lifted 
the  latch.  A  lady  stood  at  the  entrance — a  handsome 
woman,  nearly  fifty,  richly  dressed,  and  wrapped  in  a 
costly  fur  cape. 

"  Good-evening,  Hildreth,"  she  said,  in  a  quiet  tone, 
ivliieh  had  a  great  deal  of  strong  decision  in  it. 

The  flaring  flame  of  the  lamp  showed  a  crimson  flush 
on  Hildreth's  cheeks.  At  first  sight  of  the  lady  she 
had  made  a  slight,  involuntary  motion  to  close  the  door 
agiin,  but  the  impulse  was  not  obeyed. 

"  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Walsingham,"  she  said,  quietly, 
shading  the  light  with  her  hand,  for  a  cold  draught 
hi      through  tho  loug>,  dark  entry. 

The  lady  came  in  and  closed  tho  door.  She  looked 
a'.ja:  the  comfortleis  room,  then  went  and  bent  over 
the  sleeping  child. 

"This  boy  will  be  sick  to-morrow,  staying  in  this 
place,"  said  she. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  repliod  Hildreth. 

The  Lady  turned  around  and  looked  at  her.  She  Lad 
set  the  lamp  upon  the  mantel-shelf,  ana  stood  leaning' 
her  elbow  on  the  corner  and  looking  downwards,  with  a 
haughty  expression  upon  her  lips  and  a  eriui$ou  flush 
upoa  her  cheeks.  iMI„  :,,..!/ 

"  Have  ytm  hail  no  fire  tp-day?" 
None  since  noon." 

"This  cold  November  Say!  This  child  is  feverish 
Bow,   See  his  cheeks ;  listen  to  his  breathing." 


Hildreth  came  aud  sat  down  upon  the  bedside,  and 
bent  over  her  little  brother. 

"  Bertie,  Bertie,  are  you  sick  ?" 

"  Don't  wako  him ! '  said  tho  lady,  impatiently. 
"  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Hildreth  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  girl,  half  sullenly,  her 
face  turned  towards  tho  child. 

"  You  had  better  come  over  to  my  house." 

Hildreth  made  no  answer. 

"  Heed  me,  Hildreth.  You  know  who  I  am,  and  you 
know  what  my  house  is.  I  say  you  had  better  como 
there,  and  make  it  your  home.  If  you  get  work  and 
find  relief  this  time,  it  will  only  be  temporary.  You 
will  be  foodless  and  fireless  again  in  a  week.  A  long, 
cold,  hard  winter  is  coming.  You  will  freeze  and  starve 
to  death  here  before  it  is  through.  Where  is  the 
picture  that  hung  there  ?"  J 

"  I  pawned  it  for  a  dinner  for  Berfie." 

The  lady  stood  looking  silently  at  Hildreth.  The 
picture  was  a  portrait  of  Hildreth's  mother  taken  at 
her  marriage,  and  was  so  beautiful  that  she  had  had  no 
difficulty  iu  disposing  of  it  as  a  fancy  head.  The  lady 
noticed  also  that  the  clock  was  gone  from  the  mantel- 
piece, aud  the  strip  of  carpeting  from  before  the 
bed. 

7  Will  you  come,  Hildreth  ?" 

"  Won't  you  give  me  some  sewing  to  do,  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham ?" 
"  I  have  none." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause — 
"  You  would  not   take   sewing  from  me  before, 
Hildreth." 

The  girl  raised  her  head  as  she  still  hung  over  tho 
child. 

"  I  would  not  now,  if  I  could  afford  to  ohoose.  Mrs. 
Walsingham,  you  arc  my  evil  genius." 
The  lady  laughed. 

"  You  treated  mo  very  badly  last  summer  when  I 
came  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "  You  would  not  take 
work  from  my  hand  then.  .  You  called  mo  names,  and 
looked  quite  handsome  iu  your  passion.  Now  are  you 
coming  to  live  with  me  ?" 

"  I  will  starve  first!"  cried  Hildreth. 

"  You  will  be  hungrier  by  morning,  and  will  change 
your  mind." 

The  girl  was  silent. 

"  Hildreth,  wo  won't  talk  so.  Listen  to  me.  I  tell 
you  you  are  a  foolish  girl.  What  is  life  worth  to  you, 
living  as  you  have  lived  for  the  past  years  ?  Incessant 
drudgery  day  and  night  to  gain  the  means  to  enable  you 
to  drudge  on !  And  can  you  sec  a  chance  to  escape 
such  a  life  all  the  rest  of  your  days  ?  You  are  not 
talented;  there  is  no  chance  for  you  to  develope  capa- 
bilities which  will  put  you  above  want.  You  are  not 
handsome.  No  rich  man  will  ever  marry  you  for  your 
beauty,  and  you  have  a  taste  for  luxury  and  a  natural 
fastidiousness  which  won't  be  suited  by  a  man  iu  your 
preseut  station.  You'll  drudge  on  all  the  rest  of  your 
life,  just  above  starvation,  I  tell  you,  Hildreth  !  Why 
will  you  do  it  ?  I  offer  you  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury, 
surroundings  to  suit  you,  everything  to  make  you  happy 
which  money  can  purchase.  No  more  suffering  of 
hunger  and  cold  aud  care.  You  can  dress  and  feed  and 
school  your  brother  well.  Do  you  kuow  that  if  he  dies 
of  cold  and  hunger,  or  sickness  induced  by  them,  that 
you  murder  him  as  much  as  if  you  put  a  knife  to  his 
throat  ?  You  murder  him,  because  you  will  not  save 
him  when  it  is  in  your  power.  See  him  now  on  that 
miserable  bed,  feverish  and  sick.  Hear  him  moan  in  his 
sleep.  What  have  you  to  feed  him  with  to-morrow? 
How  are  you  going  to  keep  him  warm  ?  foolish  girl, 
answer  me  I" 

Hildreth  raised  her  head  aud  sat  up — hor  cheeks 
aflame,  her  eyes  wild,  eager.  She  glanced  out  through 
the  windows  to  the  liglited  houso  at  the  corner.  She 
gave  a  look  about  the  dim,  desolate  room,  with  its  icy 
atmosphere.  Then  she  turned  to  her  sleeping  brother. 
She  saw  how  wan  and  wasted  his  little  face  had  grown 
in  a  few  days.  His  lips  were  parched,  his  bauds  were 
hot.  Ho  was  sick — he  would  die !  She  turned  to  Mrs. 
Walsingham.  The  child  cried  out,  and  she  bent  over 
him  again.  There  was  a  name  on  the  sheet — "Mary 
Merle." 

It  was  her  mother's  name.  Tho  fine,  thin-worn 
sheets  had  been  hers.  They  were  very  old.  That 
mother  had  folded  them  over  Hildreth  when  she  was  a 
little  child.  They  were  made  holy  by  the  tears  that 
had  fallen  ou  them,  and  the  prayers  that  had  been 
breathed  oyer,  them,  as  she  watched  at  her  bedside. 
Aud  when  she  died,  that  very  sheet  had  been  spread 
over  her  dear,  white  face.  Her  last  words  were,  "  Take 
caro  of  Bertie,  dear;  and  be  faithful  to  him  and  to 
youiwlf."  "To  yourself!"  Her  dead  mother's  last 
words!  They  should  die  together,  she  and  Bertie;  but 
she  would  obey,  and,  oh!  she  kuew  thon  how  she  had 
been  teiuptcd. 

"  I  canuot  go,  Mrs.  Walsingham,"  she  said,  looking 
around,  white  and  firm.    "  I  will  die  first." 

She  laid  her  head  down  on  the  pillow,  and  nestled 
close  to  her  brother,  kissing  the  sheet.  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham went  out. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  went  out,  and  down  tho  creaking 
stairs  into  the  street.  She  muffled  her  fur  cape  about 
her  delicately-rouged  cheeks,  for  the  night  air  was  bitter 
cold,  and  hastened  over  the  icy  pavement  to  the  house 
at  the  corner.  It  was  a  side  door  that  sho  -opened,  and 
it  let  out  a  Hash  of  light,  and  warmth,  and  colour.  She 


tripped  noiselessly  up  the  softly-carpeted  stairs,  passed 
open  rooms  ablaze  with  light,  and  full  of  comfortable 
heat,  and  went  on  to  a  small  apartment,  luxuriously 
furnished  as  a  boudoir.  A  gentleman  sat  in  a  crimson 
fauteuil  before  the  glowing  grate,  a  greyhound  crouched 
beside  him,  cards  and  dice  on  a  marble  slab  at  his  side, 
a  lighted  cigar  in  his  drooping,  white  fingers.  His 
handsome  head  was  thrown  back  against  the  crimson 
cushions  as  he  watched  the  wreaths  of  purple  cigar- 
smoke  circling  in  the  warm  atmosphere.  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham went  to  his  side. 

"Mordauut,  do  you  remember  what  you  said  last 
night  ?" 

"Last  night  ?" 

The  gentleman  looked  bewildered. 
"  You  said  you  should  not  believe  that  women  are 
ever  virtuous  for  virtue's  sake,  until  you  saw  one  tested 
who  would  prove  it.  What  could  a  woman  with  sucli  a 
life  as  mine  say  in  opposition  to  your  cynical  faith  ?  So 
I  was  silent.  To-night  I  can  show  you  a  woman  who 
has  proved  it.  She  is  a  young  girl  living  with  her  littlo 
brother  in  ono  poor  room  opposite.  If  they  do  not 
freeze  to-night,  they  will  starve  to-morrow.  I  offered 
her  a  place  here.  I  urged  and  tempted  and  persuaded 
her  by  every  means  I  could  think  of.  She  prefers 
death  and  virtue !" 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  there  was  a  knock  at  Hil- 
dreth's door.  Numbed  with  cold,  and  her  face  wet  with 
bitter  crying,  she  lifted  the  latch.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man there.  He  came  in,  and  engaged  her  services  as 
copyist  in  his  office,  at  one  guinea  a  week. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  you  commence  work  at  my 
office  to-morrow,  if  yon  please,"  said  he. 

Hildreth  bowed,  trembling  with  cold  and  excitement, 
and  giving  a  blank  thought  to  her  worn  shoes  and 
threadbare  dress. 

I  am  accustomed  to  paying  my  copyists  iu  advance, 
and  by  the  month,"  and  a  sovereign  was  laid  on  tho 
mantle,  and  tho  gentleman  bowed  himself  out.  There- 
was  a  card  left  beside  the  sovereign— it  read  "  Mordaunt 
Adriance." 

Winter  passed,  and  summer  came — summer,  sultry 
and  dry  in  tho  city;  snmmer,  rich  and  sweet  in  the 
country.  Mordaunt  Adriance  went  to  Hastings  in  June, 
and  purchased  and  furnished  a  beautiful  cottage  on  a 
cliff  by  the  sea.  He  came  back  in  July.  Hildreth  was 
working  quietly  and  happily  at  her  desk,  a  rose  on  her 
bosom,  softer  roses  of  pink  on  her  cheek.  He  came  aud 
stood  beside  her. 

"  Miss  Hildreth,  the  weather  is  getting  hot;  are  you 
not  tired  ?  would  you  not  like  a  rest  ?" 

"  I  would,  Mr.  Adriance.    I  would  like  to  take  my 
brother  into  the  country." 
"  Where  do  you  propose  to  go  ?" 
"  I  do  not  know.    1  have  not  thought." 
"  Hastings,  by  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful  place.  How 
would  you  like  to  go  there  ?" 

"  Very  much.    Which  is  the  best  way  to  go,  Mr. 
Adriance  i". 

"  The  best  way  that  I  know  for  you  to  go,  is  to  go  as 

my  wife." 
"  Mr.  Adriance !" 

"  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  the  honour,  Hildreth.  I 
am  not  as  good  as  you  are,  but  from  the  day  I  have 
known  you  my  living  has  been  pure.  Marry  me,  Hil- 
dreth, and  my  life  shall  bo  devoted  to  making  you 

happy." 

"  Mr.  Adriauce,  I  am  poor  and  plain." 

"  I  could  honour  no  queeu  more  than  I  do  you,  Hil- 
dreth, poor  and  plain  as  yon  are.  I,  rich  and  handsome, 
am  no  ways  worthy  of  you.  Hildreth,  will  you  go  to 
Hastings  with  me?" 

That  was  last  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
Adriance  are  in  London  now.  From  the  day  on  which 
be  met  his  future  wife,  Mr.  Adriance  had  ceased  to  bo 
one  of  Mrs.  Walsingham's  visitors. 


QUIET  CORNER  THOUGHTS. 

I.v  infancy  levity  is  a  beauty,  in  manhood  a  fault,  in 

ago  a  vice. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  Providence  which  rules,  and 
even  crimes  become  subservient  to  liberty. 

CniLDltEX  are  generally  not  half  so  good  as  they 
should  be,  but  much  better  than  they  are  about  to  be. 

A  head  properly  constituted  can  accommodate  itself 
to  whatever  pillows  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  may 
place  tinder  it. 

By  examining  the  tongue  of  tho  patient,  physicians 
find  out  the  diseases  of  the  body — philosophers,  of  the 
mind. 

Every  good  doctrine  lcaves'behind  it  an  ethereal 
furrow  ready  for  the  planting  of  seeds  which  shall 
bring  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  business  of  constancy  chiefly  is,  bravely  to  stand 
to,  and  stoutly  to  suffer  those  inconveniences  which  are 
otherwise  possible  to  be  avoided. 

A  CEr.EnitATED  philosopher  used  to  say,  "Thefavours 
of  fortune  are  like  steep  rocks;  only  eagles  and  creep- 
ing things  mount  to  tho  summit."  - 

fx  is  not  the  graudeur  or  diminutivenoss  of  tho 
objects,  but  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the  views 
entertained  of  them,  which  affect  and  form  the  character, 

It  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  quackj  if  ho  can 
cure  a  disorder,  although  he  cannot  explain  it,  than  to. 
a  physician  who  can  explain,  but  cannot  cure  it. 


OF  ENTERTAINING  LITERATURE  AND  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 
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HOME  HINTS. 

Everything  useful  or  necessary  is  cheapest.  Walk- 
ing is  the  most  wholesome  exorcise  ;  water  the  best 
drink  ;  and  plain  food  the  most  nourishing  and  healthy 
diet.  Even  in  knowledge,  the  most  useful  is  the  easiest 
acquired. 

Method  tor  Detecting  Whiting  or  Cuaxk  in 
Flour. — Mix  with  the  flour  some  juice  of  lemon  or 
good  vinegar;  if  the  flour  be  pure  they  will  remain 
together  at  rest,  but  if  there  be  a  mixture  of  whiting  or 
chalk,  a  fermentation,  or  working  like  yeast,  will  ensue. 
The  adulterated  meal  is  whiter  and  heavier  than  the 
good. 

Water-Chess. — This  is  a  fine  relish  in  spring  and  i3 
proverbially  healthy.  In  Paris  it  is  cried  through  the 
streets  under  the  name  of  la  sante  c  «  corps — the  health 
of  the  body.  In  its  natural  growth  it  13  found  along 
witer-courses,  but  is  also  raised  in  artificial  ponds 
These  ponds  are  bottomed  with  several  inches  of  rich 
soil,  in  which  plants  are  then  set  out,  when  the  water 
u  allowed  to  now  over  them.  They  start  soon,  and 
grow  rapidly. 

Preserving  PicnntES. — Many  valuable  oil  paintings 
■offer  premature  decay  from  attacks  of  microscopic 
inserts  The  best  way  to  prevent  this  species  of  decay 
is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  creosote  to  the  paste  or  glue 
that  is  used  to  Hne  the  pictures,  and  also  to  add  some 
creosote  to  the  picture  varnish.  Old  pictures  which 
have  become  blackened  are  restored  by  washing  them 
with  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  diluted  in  eight  times  its 
weight  of  water.  The  ports  thus  touched  must  be 
afterwards  wiped  with  a  clean  sponge  and  water. 

A  Novbl  Mode  of  Growing  Asparagus. — A  cor- 
respondent says  a  neighbour  has  tried  the  following 
method  for  several  years,  and  finds  it  successful : — 
Laying  off  his  beds  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  he  spreads  on  the  surface  a  coat  of 
■and  two  inches  thick,  and  spades  it  under.  (His  soil 
is  a  «tiff  day.)  Then  he  lays  upon  this  six  solid  inches 
hy  careful  measure  of  half-rotted  dung.  After  this 
has  settled  a  week  be  spreads  over  it  four  inches  of 
go  >d  garden  soil ;  and  in  this  he  sets  out  one-year-old 
plants,  twelve  inches  apart  from  crown  to  crown.  The 
root*  soon  find  their  way  into  the  rich  provender  below, 
in  which  they  luxuriate,  as  the  large,  succulent  shoots 
soon  show. 

To  Prevent  Colds  in  Children.— The  best  pre- 
ventive of  colds  in  children  i3  to  dress  them  warm  and 
rive  them  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air,  and  wash  them 
tnoroogbjy  every  dav  in  cold  water,  if  they  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  it;  if  not,  add  a  little  warm  water,  and 
rmb  the  skin  dry.  This  keeps  the  pores  open.  If  they 
do  take  cold,  give  them  a  warm  bath  as  soon  as  possible ; 
i/  that  is  not  convenient,  bathe  the  feet  and  hands,  and 
wash  the  body  all  over  with  warm  water,  and  give  a  cup 
of  warm  tea,  and  cover  the  patient  in  bed.  Avoid  ex- 
posure the  following  day. 

How  to  Make  a  Chicken  Pie.— Take  two  common 
rixed  chickens — old  ones  will  answer,  which  are  not 
good  to  roast — put  them  in  a  pot  with  plenty  of  water, 
some  salt,  and  boil  until  tender,  but  cot  too  much. 
Then  make  a  crust  a*  you  would  for  biscuit.  I  use 
cxeajn,  and  think  it  the  best.  Roll  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  line  the  sides  of  a  six-quart  pan  with 
tie  erusl,  then  dip  in  a  layer  of  chicken,  season  with 
butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  suit  the  taste.  Then  roll  a 
top  crust  largo  enough  to  cover  tho  pan  ;  put  it  inUi 
Use  oven,  and  bake  moderately  lor  an  hour  and  a  hall', 
will  have  chicken  pie  enough  for  a  dozen 
and  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  pronounce  it 
food.— Mrs.  A.  Green. 


£50,000,000  was  tho  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
The  amount  of  tho  cotton  manufacture  consumed  in 
this  country  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  £-30,000,000, 
and  the  capital  invested  iu  it  at  £100,000,000. 

Makkiage  in  Germany. — Marriage  in  Germany  is 
preceded  by  the  following  forms  and  ceremonies  : — 1st, 
proposal;  2nd, betrothal ;  3rd,  a  public  dinner  or  supper 
of  announcement ;  4th,  the  protocoling  or  testimonials 
required  by  government — being,  1st,  a  certificate  of 
vaccination ;  2ud,  a  week-day  school  ticket,  in  proof  of 
regular  attendance  there  ;  3rd,  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance upon  a  religious  teacher ;  4th,  a  certificate  of  con- 
firmation ;  oth,  a  conduct  certificate ;  Cth,  a  service- 
book  ;  7th,  a  wanderbuch  (this  refers  to  the  compulsory 
travels  of  their  handworks-burchen,  or  handicrafts- 
men);  8th,  an  apprentice  ticket ;  9th,  a  statement  made 
and  substantiated  as  to  property,  which,  if  not  satis- 
factory according  to  circumstances,  destroys  the  whole 
thing;  10th,  a  permission  from  the  parents ,  11th,  resi- 
dence permission  ticket ;  12lh,  a  certificate  as  to  the 
due  performance  of  militia  duties ;  13th,  an  examination 
ticket;  14th,  a  ticket  of  business,  or  occupation,  at  the 
time.  The  higher  classes  have  more  difficulties  than 
these.  Thus  a  Bavarian  officer  cannot  marry  until  he 
has  provided  £40  per  annum  for  his  future  family. 
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FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 
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MY  LITTLE  HEXRIETTE. 

I  seeu  to  hear  thy  feet 
Pattering  through  the  solemn  sombre  gloom, 
And  breaking  up  the  silence  of  my  room 

With  their  musical  beat. 

I  rise  thy  form  to  greet, 
Forgetting  for  awhile  thou'rt  in  the  tomb- 
That  loneliness  is  now  my  destin'd  doom : 

On  earth  no  more  wc  meet. 

I  cannot  deem  thee  dead ! 
Seeming  I  hear  thy  footstep  on  tho  stair; 
But  open  wide  the  door,  I  cannot  dare, 

For  fear  thy  form  is  fled ! 

So  in  dumb  grief,  instead, 
I  sadly  gaze  upon  thine  empty  chair, 
Until  I  deem  I  see  thee  sitting  there, 

Nodding  thy  little  head. 

Ah  !  now  I  look  in  vain ; 
The  fairy  figure  from  my  room's  ta'en  flight, 
And  lonely  I  ata  left  this  lonely  night, 

With  nought  to  soothe  my  pain  ! 

I  scarce  can  tears  restrain, 
As  I  see  dancing  through  the  window  white, 
Upon  thvvacant  chair,  the  moon's  cold  light, 

Trickling  between  each  pane. 

Daltok  f-'TONE. 


Mb,  near  a  shore,  by  polypes,  which  have  suspended 
eir  work  on  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  water;  tho 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

Formation  or  the  Coral  Isles  of  the  South 
S::a. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Paris,  M.  Qualreiuges  read  a  letter  from  M.  V.  do 
Rochas,  in  which  tho  latter  expresses  his  dissent  from 
the  generally  received  theory  that  those  coralliau  edi- 
fices have  been  constructed  on  a  low  bottom  of  volcanic 
ori 

their  wort  on  arriving 

isle  itself  has  been  formed  by  Lite  action  of  the  waves, 
winch  bring  to  it  tand  and  debris  of  all  kinds.  M.  de 
Roohas  soys  that  he  lias  seen  the  coral  in  southern 
latitudes  on  the  surface  of  tho  soil,  not  broken  or  worn 
by  tho  waves,  but  perfect,  such  as  it  had  been  built  up, 
in  one  homogeneous  mass.  It  appears  to  him  evident 
that  it  is  not  tho  waves  but  an  elevation  which  suspends 
tho  work  of  the  coral  polypes,  by  bringing  them  up  to 
tho  surfaco  of  the  water  and  making  their  houses  their 
tomb.  This  hypothesis,  set  forth  by  an  actual  observer, 
merits  the  attention  of  naturalists 


parts  of  the  East,  and  many  who  still  worship  their 
idols. 

F*irov;»  Rt;t*«  op  ttit  Old  World.— The  Laby- 
rinth in  Egypt  con;  , ins  300  chambers  and  12  half*. 
Theoes,  in  Egypt,  present*  r  1013  27  miles  round, 
and  100  gaU:s.     Carthage   was    2.1    miles  round. 


Of 


The  Chkmistrv  or  Opium  is  the  subject  of  n  paper 
tho  in  the  new  numbor  of  the  Journal  »f  the  Chomcal 
its  in  Mocietij,  by  ProfeBsor  T.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow.  1'rom 
opium  arc  now  obtained  nine  well-determined  sub- 
stances— morphine,  codeine,  papaverine,  narcotinn  the- 
baine,  narceine,  meconine,  mecouic  acid.  theobolactie 
acid,  and  threo  doubtful — pseudo-morphine,  porphy- 
roxino,  and  opianiiic.  The  chomical  history  of  opium 
begins  in  1803,  when  Dvsrone  discovered  a  substance, 
now  stated  to  have  been  nnrcotine.  in  1820,  Dublnne 
discovered  meconine  ;  the  other  substances  were  after- 
wards discovered  by  Cquerbe,  rollotior,  and  others.  Iu 
1S60,  Professor  Anderson  tool:  up  the  study,  for  the  in- 
teresting rexults  of  which  we  must  Offer  our  readers  to 
the  journal  it«"lf.  It  contain:)  an  account  ol  new  pro- 
cesses for  obtaining  the  above-named  interesting  snb- 
ItpnceS.  He  concludes  by  admitting  that,  notwith- 
standing the  ma ;..  of  facta  now  accumulated,  our  know- 
ledge of  many  of  the  opium  coustiiuenti  h  far  from 
perfect,  and  that  there  is  abundant  scopo  for  further 
investigation. 

Aimncr.u.  Otsteh-Beds.— M.  Coste,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  tho  propagation  of  oysters  011  tho  coust  of 
-At  tho  time  Fran-  ',  has  submitted  a  nolo  on  tho  subject  to  tho 
America,  of  Kreneh  Aen  lerny  of  Sciences.  Tho  enterprise  bids  fair 
•ly  one-half  to  convert  sterile,  nOeless  shores  of  rivers  and  tho  ocean 
I  spindles,  into  lucrative  domains,  at  tho  same  time  affording 
wer-Ioorns,  ,  m'.ans  for  groat  development  of  tho  French  marine, 
mployed  in  ,  Duriug  the  laU  lour  years  several  thousands  of  the  in- 
factories  j  1  habitants  of  tho  Islo  of  Ithe,  directed  in  their  labours 
total  vrtluo  I  by  M.  Tiiyoau,  Commissary  of  the  Marine,  and  Dr. 
orn,  noarly  |  Kemrnorer,  havo  been  occupied  in  clearing  their  muddy 


century,  and  now 


shoro  from  sediments  which  devoted  it  to  sterility,  and 
in  covering  the  cleansed  bottom  with  the  seed  required, 
so  that,  it  is  said,  seventy-two  millions  of  marketable 
oysters  have  been  produced,  valued  at  between  two  and 
throe  millions  of  francs.  M.  Coste  states  that  still  more 
will  bo  procured  when  several  injurious  contingents  are 
cleared  away,  and  very  strongly  advocates  the  granting 
of  land  and  the  means  of  cultivation  for  the  many  other 
parts  of  the  French  coast  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
He  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  M.  Kemmerer  in  cultivating  and  storing  up 
the  nascent  oysters. 

Special  Scientific  Studies.— It  is  hardly  possiblo 
to  enumerate  all  the  special  branches  of  scientific  study 
now  being  undertaken.  One  man  is  devoting  himself 
to  the  collection  of  those  gregarious  spiders  which 
make  webs  in  coal-mines,  thirty  to  forty  tcct  long,  and 
from  four  to  five  in  height,  more  nearly  resembling  the 
mycelial  extension  of  a  fungus  than  aught  else;  another 
is  watching  the  face  of  our  solar  luminary,  that  he  may 
test  the  "  meteoro-dynamic  theory  of  solar  light,"  and 
determine  whether  the  sun  is  fed  by  lumps  of  meteoric 
matter ;  a  third  is  studying  sponge-structure  on  philo- 
sophical grounds,  and  teaching  us  that  the  horny  or 
calcareous  or  flinty  spicules  are  the  homologues  of  bones 
in  the  vertebrate  animals ;  a  fourth  is  investigating  tho 
complaints  in  the  human  subject,  and  the  diseases  in 
animals,  which  arise  from  fungoid  growths ;  a  fifth  has 
his  mind  fixed  on  those  tantalising  creatures  whose  ex- 
istence is  on  the  one  hand  declared  to  be  established, 
and  on  the  other  termed  mythical,  such  as  the  unicorn 
and  the  kangaroo-like  beasts  discovered  by  Audubon 
in  1843,  in  latitude  48  degs.  10  sees. ;  a  sixth  is  tabula- 
ting all  the  earthquake  (sismological)  occurrences  re- 
corded in  history ;  a  seventh  is  illustrating  "  prehistorio 
man"  by  collections  of  his  tools  and  weapons.  These 
are  all  emigrant  subj  ects,  oil'shoots  from  parent  sciences  ; 
yet  all  arc  giving  general  as  well  as  special  help. 


OUR  CARPET  BAG. 

The  Serpent  in  the  Grape.— Who  would  imagine 
that  disease,  ruin,  and  death  could  lie  x>crdu  in  the 
clustered  globules  of  the  vine — so  fair  to  look  upon,  so 
delicious,  so  refreshing?  But  if  there  be  evil  iu  any- 
thing, perverso  man  is  bound  to  have  it  out.  Of  grapes 
— brandy.  Tho  worm  of  the  still  wrings  from  the  ex- 
quisite juice  of  tho  fruit  a  mortal  poison.  Everbody 
knows  it  is  a  poison,  but  it  is  not  tho  less  popular  on  that 
account.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that  its  poisonous 
properties  aro  quickoned  and  intensified  by  adultera- 
tion— yet,  for  every  man  who  oats  grapes,  ten  men 
drink  cheap  brandy.  Tell  them  there  is  strychnine  in 
it ;  provo  the  presence  of  tho  drug  by  analysis  ;  still 
they  drink  it.  Take  them  to  the  delirium  tremens 
ward,  and  show  them  a  man  possessed  of  demons — 
bottle  imps — yet  none  the  less  they  drink  it.  Poverty, 
orime,  shame,  paralysis,  madness,  everlasting  ruin, 
menace  them  from  the  goblet's  fiery  brim,  yet  they 
press  it  to  their  lips.  Wonderful,  most  wonderful! 
Men  do  not  walk  into  tho  lire,  or  leap  into  boiling  caul- 
drons, or  fling  themselves  into  tho  raging  sea ;  and  yet 
fatal  as  fire,  as  seething  as  oil,  as  the  abysmal  ocean,  is 
this  samo  brandy  and  nil  its  spirituous  kin.  The  or- 
dinary means  of  suieido  slay  at  once,  but  these  slowly 
and  with  torments  unspeakable.  Body  and  soul  they 
kill ;  yet  they  aro  swallowed  eagerly.  'With  their  eyes 
wide  open,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  thousands  delibe- 
rately destroy  themselves  with  strong  drinks.  In  all 
tho  phenomena  of  folly,  thero  is  no  infatuation  like  to 
this. 

Tom  Moore.— Mr.  G  rattan,  in  his  new  work,  sketches 
Moore,  tho  song-writer,  when  the  latter  was  living  at 
Paris  1 — "  Thero  was  something  very  peculiar  in  Moore's 
'  outward  man.'  His  whole  tone  and  air,  in  look,  speech, 
and  accent,  was  of  the  best  kind  of  Irish  good-breeding. 
There  was  a  social  warmth  iu  all,  mingled  with  a  dash 
of  ambitious  vanity,  as  if  he  was  anxious  to  please,  and 
conscious  of  pleasing.  But  this  was  without  anything 
forced— no  effort  and  no  presumption.  Yet  there  was  a 
certain  self-satisfied  mixture  with  his  cordiality,  hard 
to  describe,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  be  angry 
with.  Knowing  the  man's  merit,  one  made  allowance 
for  his  consciousness  of  what  everyone  knew.  Moore 
and  I  soon  became  good  friends  in  the  common  accept- 
ance of  the  term;  bui  I  had  at  that  time  done  nothing 
to  make  me  au  objoct  of  interest  sufficient  to  gain  a 
passport  to  las  friendship.  Had  I  been  a  lord,  or  a 
lord's  cousin,  or  a  successful  author,  thero  is  littlo 
doubt  but  I  might  have  figured  on  his  list;  but  his 
weak  point  was  certainly  an  assume^  fastidiousness  of 
taste  in  the  selection  of  his  friends— if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
a  blasphemy  to  imagine  true  friendship  to  bo  dependent 
on  tho  more  rank  or  talent  of  its  objoct.  I  discovered 
early,  and  was  greatly  surprised  at,  Monro's  sensitive- 
ness on  two  points  ;  namely,  his  own  littleness  of  stature, 
and  the  opinions  of  persons  in  high  society.  I  remember 
his  telling  one  one  day,  as  wo  went  out  iu  a  carriage  to 
Versailles  to  a  dinner  party,  that  while  nomas,  ut  the 
University,  and  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  ho  was  greatly  tempted  to  hang  himself  in  actual 
despair.  On  preying  him  for  the  cause  of  such  extra- 
vagant regret  lor  a  personal  defect,  which  a  strong 
mind  should  fine  above,  ho  said  iL  was  thu  fear,  of  h>H 
■Sail  stature  being  a  bar  to  his  chance  of  success  with 
the  fair  sex." 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  mil  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  122,  Fleet-street,  London.  Questions  that  refer  to  Social, 
Domestic,  Legal,  and  Personal  Affairs,  of  interest  only  to  the 
tcritert,  will  be  answered  briefly;  but  all  inquiries  calling  for 
replies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers,  mill  be  treated 
of  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


E.  It.— "Ohio"  is  an  Indian  name,  and  is  said  to  mean 
"  tho  beautiful  stream." 

Bkbnard.— It  is  stated  that  the  total  volunteer  force  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860, 
amounted  to  103,515;  on  tho  lath  of  June,  1861,  to  127,565; 
and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1862,  to  112,870.  There  is,  as  was  to 
be  anticipated,  a  falling  off :  the  vain,  the  idle,  and  the  silly 
will  take  up  with  any.movement  at  its  spring-tide ;  it  is  only 
those  whose  enlistment  was  the  result  of  principle  who  are 
still  found  at  their  posts,  and  may  be  depended  on  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

Efeie  will  see  that  the  romance  In  Spite  of  the  World  con- 
cludes in  the  present  number. 

G.  P.  P.— Rest  and  sleep  are  as  necessary  as  action.  Re- 
gular sleep,  not  prolonged  by  indolence,  is  essential  to 
health.  Fresh  air  during  sleep  is  the  most  important  of  all 
things.  The  feeling  of  exhaustion  which  we  aro  apt  to  ex- 
perience on  waking,  or  which  keeps  us  asleep  and  insensible 
during  the  morning  hours,  proceeds  too  often  from  having 
slept  in  an  insufficient  quantity  of  air,  which,  having  become 
exhausted  and  poisonous,  has  locked  our  senses  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction. 

Henbt  Howard.— The  questions  to  be  solved,  in  deciding 
on  the  morality  of  tho  Crimean  war,  are— did  the  power  of 
the  Czars  menace  the  independence  of  Europe  ?  and  if  so, 
was  England  not  justified  in  allying  herself  with  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  tho  evils  which  must  arise 
from  Russian  predominance? 

A  Lancashire  Weaver. — You  are  right  in  supposing  that 
the  manufacture  in  which  you  aro  engaged  is  quite  modern. 
At  tho  Statistical  Society,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Levi  stated  that 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  for  a  long  time  was 
confined  to  small  quantities,  principally  for  candlewicks,  and 
noarly  tho  whole  of  tlie  cotton  fabrics  consumed  were  im- 
ported from  tho  Continent.  Though  :ia  far  back  as  1323  the 
Flemings,  settling  in  Man'chestcr,  laid  the  basis  of  the  British 
woollen  manufacture,  in  the  manufacture  of  what  were  called 
Manchester  cottons,  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  tho  seven- 
teenth century  that  cotton  woollens,  fustians,  dimities,  and 
other  articles  were  exported  to  the  Continent.  But  as  late 
as  tho  accession  of  George  III.  no  fabric  consisting  entirely 
of  cotton  was  made,  and  it  was  only  by  the  operation  of 
those  wonderful  inventions  which  suddenly  performed  so 
great  a  revolution,  that  cotton  acquired  the  present  promi- 
nent position  as  an  article  of  trade  in  this  country. 

Mvckey  (Dublin). — "Attraction"  declined. 

S.  8. — You  may  form  some  idea  of  tho  extent  to  which  the 
outward  show  of  religion  is  maintained  among  tho  Ameri- 
cans, from  the  fact  that  there  aro  in  the  United  States  36,000 
houses  of  public  worship,  capableof  accommodating  13,819,806 
persons — half  the  actual  population.  The  Methodists  have 
tho  largest  number  of  churches  of  any  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations. 

W.  J.  A.  will  find  the  following  hints— with  which  a  con- 
temporary has  kindly  furnished  us — valuable  in  respect  to 
mixing  mustard.  If  mild,  and  wanted  for  immediate  use, 
we  would  advise  her  to  mix  the  powder  with  milk,  or  with  a 
spoonful  of  thin  cream :  if  sharp,  to  use  horse-radish  or  Chili 
vinegar.  But  ordinary  mustard  is  generally  made  in  the 
following  manner  :— Take  2ozs.  of  the  flour  of  mustard  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  finest  salt,  and  pour  upon  them,  by 
degrees,  sufficient  boiling  water  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper 
consistency.  The  mustard  and  salt  should  bo  rubbed  down 
well  with  a  spoon.  When  the  mixture  is  made,  do  not  put 
it  into  the  mustard-pot  until  it  is  cold. 

Dot. — Cayenno  pepper  is  a  mixture  of  the  dried  pods  of 
several  species  of  capsicum. 

I  WONDER. 
If  the  air  could  but  botray 
All  we  think,  or  all  we  say, 

I  wonder 
Wouldn't  there  be  many  faces 
Blushing  from  exposed  disgraces  ? 

If,  like  pictures  in  a  hall, 
All  our  thoughts  hung  on  the  wall, 
I  wonder 

If  host  and  guest  to  banquet  bidden, 
Would  not  wish  the  pictures  hidden? 

If,  as  in  the  mirror's  face, 
We  could  wordless  visions  trace, 

I  wonder 
Would  we  wish  to  leave  uncovered 
All  that  in  the  mirror  hovered  ? 

If  the  night  said  to  the  day, 
"  I  my  secrets  will  betray," 
I  wonder 

Would  there  not  be  bribes  unnumbered 
Offered,  if  they  only  slumbered? 

If— but  why  the  "ifs"  prolong? 
Better  end  them  and  my  song 

In  wonder 
If  the  words  of  each  poor  mortal 
Livo  beyond  the  lips'  brief  portal. 

W.  E.  P. 

Lizzie  Goss.— Your  alarm  with  regard  to  accidents  from 
crinoline,  which  we  suppose,  as  you  say,  you  "must  wear," 
is  very  natural.  In  case  of  such  a  dreadful  accident  occur- 
ring to  anyone,  you  will  do  well  to  follow  Mr.  F.  Buckland's 
advice.  Ho  recommends  the  following  mixture  to  be  given 
at  once: — Laudanum.  30  drops;  sulphuric  rether,  40  drops; 
brandy,  a  tablespoonful,  in  a  wineglassful  of  warm  water. 
This  should  be  given  directly,  and  repeated  again  in  an  hour's 
tun  if  the  pain  is  not  subdued.  This  treatment  should  be 
followed  up  by  beef-tea  and  other  concentrated  forms  of 
nourishment.  Of  course,  tho  ever  -  prevalent  remedy  of 
covering  the  burns  freely  with  flour  from  a  flour-dredge, 
and  applying  cotton-wool  above  the  layer  of  flour,  must  not 
be  neglected,  and  should  be  put  in  force  till  the  medical  man 
arrives. 


J.  C. — Received,  with  thanks.  Tho  numbers  will  bo  sent. 
Your  high  commendation  is  very  gratifying. 

Ignoramus  (Dover). — In  addressing  a  letter  to  any  gentle- 
man in  France,  do  not  use  the  "  Esquire" ;  the  French  will 
take  that  as  a  surname,  and  your  letter  will  never  reach  its 
destination.  Instead,  repeat  the  prefix  "Monsieur,"  as 
thus — "  Mons.  Mons.  Smith." 

Dalton  Stone  sends  us  tho  following,  which  has  at  least 
the  merit— the  only  one  he  claims  for  it — of  being  "  season- 
able":— 

ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 
St.  Valentine's  Dat  onco  more  being  here, 
As  custom  dictates,  I  should  choose  my  dear : 
'Tis  a  custom  to  keep  I'm  nothing  loath ; 
But  I  love  two  girls,  and  I  can't  have  both. 
The  first  is  a  darling — Blanche  is  her  namo ; 
E'en  Venus'  self  she  would  put  to  shame : 
Her  hair  is  gold — not  half  red,  half  white — 
And  shines,  liko  the  sun,  with  unborrow'd  light; 
It  glitters,  and  gleams,  and  dazzles  your  eyes, 
TU1  you  think  of  sunbeams  in  mortal  guise ; 
Then  gaze  on  her  brow— the  snowdrift's  less  pure, 
And  will  not,  like  it,  thro'  summer  endure ;  , 
Her  eyes  ?  Ah,  there  you  have  snared  me  now —  ^ 
Their  blue  is  so  bright,  that  I  cannot  allow 
The  similes  trite  of  flowers  and  skies, 
And  all  I  can  say,  then,  is  "  Blanche's  eyes  1" 
As  for  her  cheeks,  they  aro  softer  than  silk, 
And  roses  bloom  there  in  the  midst  of  milk ; 
Her  feet,  like  the  fairy  queen's,  small  and  swift. 
Fitfully  fall — soft  as  snow  on  a  drift ; 
Her  little  white  fingers,  never  at  rest, 
Ever  for  something  continue  their  quest. 
Altogether,  I  love  hor  so  dearly, 
I  could  make  her  my  wife — almost — nearly. 
Oh !  in  my  ardour  I'd  almost  forgot 
Laura,  who's  loved  with  a  fervour  as  hot! 
How  shall  I  speak  of  her  tresses  of  jet— 
The  purple  tints  that  within  them  are  let  ? 
And  how  describe  you  her  hazel  eyes'  gleam, 
Under  the  length  of  at  least  half  a  ream  ? 
Oh !  would  that  my  pen  were  equal  to  tell 
The  beauty  and  force  of  their  witching  spell; 
To  talk  of  the  bran  that  mantles  her  skin — 
I  shall  never  end  if  I  once  begin ! 
As  for  her  mouth — no  crimson-lipped  rose 
Ever  did  such  equal  beauty  disclose ; 
And  could  Dan  Cupid  but  see  its  bright  glow, 
Despairing  he'd  scatter  his  arrows  and  bow ! 
Alas !  fairest  maiden,  I  do  but  rave — 
Thy  mouth  is  his  bow,  and  thy  chin  his  cave ; 
And  too  well  I  know,  by  theso  stings  and  smarts, 
From  whence  he  scatters  his  poison' d  darts. 
But  stay !  I'm  quite  at  a  loss  to  express 
The  full  extent  of  these  maids'  loveliness — 
Of  Blanche  or  Laura;  and  which  of  the  two 
To  choose,  I  know  not — pray  what  say  you  ? 
Like  the  donkey  between  two  stacks  of  hay, 
My  mind  doth  waver  this  Valentino  Daj' ! 

Dalton  Stone. 
A  Poor  Man. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  our 
correspondent  urgos  in  respect  to  what  JerrDld  called  "  Tho 
Order  of  Poverty."  He  writes : — "  From  the  upper  and  opu- 
lent classes  all  the  officers  for  administering  the  law  and  the 
government  are  exclusively  taken.  None  of  the  poor  sit  in 
Parliament.  Very  few  of  the  class  concur  in  electing  its 
members.  None  of  them  are  admitted  into  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  or  are  ever  placed  on  tho  Borough  Bench 
amongst  aldermen,  councillors,  and  baillies.  Only  to  a  few 
dissenting  pulpits  do  any  of  them — though  amongst  them 
are  to  be  found  Bunyans  and  Huntingdous— ever  ascend. 
The  bulk,  too,  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  all  of  which  aro 
made  and  administered  by  the  other  classes,  apply  exclu- 
sively to  tho  comparatively  poor.  Only  they  do,  or  perhaps 
well  can,  offend  against  the  game-laws.  Against  them  game- 
preservers  have  almost  unlimited  license.  Only  they  fall 
under  the  operation  of  the  Vagrant  Acts.  The  bulk  of  the 
police  regulations  concerning  drunkenness  and  assaults, 
concerning  thronging  on  the  highways  or  occupying  thom 
with  stalls,  applies  chiefly  or  only  to  the  poor.  For  them 
exclusively  is  a  police  supposed  to  be  necessary.  They  con- 
stitute almost  exclusively  the  regulated,  the  controlled,  and 
the  punished  classes,  and  they  have  no  seat  or  voice  amongst 
the  punishing,  tho  controlling,  and  the  regulating  classes. 
They  have  no  more  influence  over  their  own  destiny  than 
have  the  negroes  on  the  plantations  of  their  owners." 
ViLLA  Franca. — Send  again. 

Bois  Rose. — Since  you  are  interested  in  the  subject,  we 
will  add  to  our  recent  article  on  Horace  Vernet  tho  two  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  of  that  artist: — "Tho  late  painter  was 
eminently  kind  and  generous.  Ono  day  a  stranger  called  on 
him,  and  begged  to  be  admitted  among  his  pupils.  The 
applicant  was  a  captain  of  tho  ox-Imperial  Guard,  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  polico  in  consequence  of  his 
Buonapartist  ideas.  'What  can  you  do?'  asked  Horaco 
Vernet.  'Nothing  yet;  but  I  am  determined  to  learn.' 
'  From  tho  moment  that  you  aro  resolved,'  returned  the 
painter,  examining  the  firm  countenance  of  tho  visitor,  '  no- 
thing more  is  to  bo  said ;  my  studio  is  henceforth  open  to 
you.  In  fact,  the  officer  laboured  with  such  perseverance, 
that  in  a  short  time,  by  the  aid  of  his  master's  counsels,  he 
became  a  distinguished  painter,  and  later  created  for  him- 
self, in  a  special  branch  of  the  art,  a  position  in  which  he  is 
without  a  rival.  To  him  we  owe  the  splendid  panoramas  of 
Navarino,  Moscow,  the  Pyramids,  and  Sebostopol;  and  to 
him  we  shall  be  indebted  for  that  of  Solferino.  We  refer  to 
Colonel  Langlois.  A  cuirassier  called  upon  Horace  Vernet 
one  morning  at  Versailles.  Tho  soldier  wished  to  have  his 
portrait  taken  in  full  length  to  send  home,  but  wished  first 
to  know  what  it  would  cost.  '  How  much  can  you  give  ?,' 
asked  Vernet.  'Thirty  sous,'  said  tho  soldier.  'Agreed,' 
replied  the  artist.  With  a  few  strokes  of  his  pencil  the  painter 
terminated  a  charming  sketch  of  the  cuirassier,  who  carried 
it  off  delighted,  remarking,  however,  to  a  comrade  who  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  street,  '  I  was  wrong  not  to  bargain ; 
he  would,  perhaps,  let  me  havo  had  it  for  a  franc' " 

Lizzie. — L  Yes.  2.  About  three  -  fourths.  3.  Wo  hope 
shortly  to  give  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Shori- 
daD  Knowles. 

Silvia  S. — White  pepper  is  nothing  more  than  the  common 
black  with  the  outer  skin  taken  off.  It  is  first  soaked  until 
this  skin  bursts  open,  which  is  then  rubbed  off  and  the  grain 
dried.  The  white  is  not  considered  so  pungent  as  the  black, 
though  it  is  nicer,  and  more  expensive,  as  more  labour  is 
necessary  to  prepare  it. 


F.  — Tho  Princess  Louisa  Caroline  Alberta  is  the  sixth 
daughter  of  tho  Koyal  Family :  she  was  born  March  IStb. 
1818.  ' 

Laura.— We  cannot  give  yon  all  the  details  of  the  coremony 
of  "taking  tho  veil"  in  tho  Catholic  Church:  they  would . 
occupy  several  columns. 

Bio  Ben.— The  idea  of  paper  collars  is  new  to  England ; 
but  it  is  only  a  inodiflcation  of  a  Japanese  custom.  But  in' 
Japan  they  go  further,  and  havo  paper  handkerchiefs,  which 
are  very  beautiful  and  soft,  ond  of  very  fine  texture.  But 
they  are  more  delicate  than  wo  in  ono  respect :  after  they 
have  used  a  handkerchief,  they  throw  it  away,  and  are  thns 
saved  the  trouble  of  washerwomen.  They  even  weave  their 
paper,  and  make  what  may  be  called  paper  cloth  of  it. 

Edwaed  Jones. — You  cannot  well  make  vulcanised  India- 
rubber  toys  and  similar  objects  yourself.  Extensive  and 
special  machinery  and  apparatus  are  required.  A  contem- 
porary informs  us:— "After  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  the 
India-rubber  to  be  used  for  toys  is  kneaded  in  tho  usual  way, 
between  large  polished  iron  rollers,  heated  by  steam.  It  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  plastic  condition,  and  is  then  rolled  into 
sheets,  and  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphur.  It 
is  afterwards  moulded  by  pressure  in  metallic  dies  of  tho 
form  and  size  of  tho  toys  required.  These  articles  are  mado 
in  sections,  which  are  cemented  together,  and  thus  made 
hollow.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is  placed  in  each,  and 
they  are  secured  in  their  dies  almost  like  moulders'  flasks, 
and  placed  thus  in  an  oven,  where  they  are  subjected  to  heat 
for  some  hours.  This  is  the  vulcanising  process,  as  by  the 
action  of  the  heat  the  sulphur  unites  with  the  India-rubber, 
possessing  the  elasticity  of  the  natural  rubber,  but  entirely 
devoid  of  its  stickiness,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  capable  of 
withstanding  a  high  degree  of  temperature  without  becoming 
soft.  The  water  plays  an  important  part  in  the  interior  of 
the  toy.  It  is  converted  into  steam  in  the  oven,  and  this  not 
only  prevents  tho  material  from  being  injured  by  an  excess 
of  heat,  but  by  its  expansive  action  it  presses  upon  all  parts 
of  the  India-rubber  inside,  and  thus  maintains  the  article  in 
its  perfect  hollow  form  in  the  dies.  This  oxplains  how  such 
articles  as  hollow  balls  can  be  vulcanised,  and  retain  their 
form." 

R.  R. — A  very  good  effort  for  a  schoolboy;  but  not  up  to 
the  mark  as  an  article  for  a  magazine. 

G.  G. — Two  numbers  of  Evert  Week  are  sent  by  post  for 

one  stamp. 

Walteb  Flood. — You  can  make  pastiles  by  tho  following 
receipt.  Powdered  gum  bezoin,  10  parts ;  balsam  of  tolu  and 
powdered  sandal  wood,  of  each  4  parts  ;  linden  charcoal,  48 
parts ;  powdered  tragacanth  and  true  labdanum,  of  each  I 
part ;  powdered  saltpetre  and  gum  arabie,  of  each  2  parts; 
cinnamon  water,  12  parts.  Beat  into  the  consistence  of  thick 
paste,  aud,  having  made  into  shapes,  dry. 

Hbney  G. — Carbonic  acid  gas  is  composed  of  about  ono 
part  of  carbon  to  two  of  oxygen  ;  it  is,  therefore,  heavier  than 
common  air,  and  has  a  tendency  to  sink  and  collect  in  tho 
lower  parts  of  wells,  holds  of  ships,  brewers'  vats,  and  mines, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  as  "  choke-damp,"  beoauso  it 
causes  suffocation  by  closure  of  the  windpipe,  tho  result  of  a 
spasmodic  action,  or  involuntary  effort  of  nature,  to  resist 
the  entrance  of  that  which  would  prove  injurious.  Tho  gaa 
may  be  sufficiently  dilated  with  air  to  bo  admitted  into  tho. 
lungs,  and  yet  prove  not  the  less  poisonous ;  this  is  tho 
case  with  the  fumes  from  a  stove  in  which  charcoal  is  burnod, 
the  person  inhaling  it  faUs  into  a  stupor ;  and  tho  rospira* 
tion,  which  is  for  a  time  laboured,  ere  long  ceases  altogether. 
Before  death,  there  may  probably  be  convulsions  aud  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth — the  countenance  becomes  pale  and  livid, 
and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  body  are  relaxed ;  so  that 
there  is  no  rigidity  nor  restraint  in  tho  position  assumed. 
The  first  thing  to  bo  done  on  the  discovery  of  such  an  acci- 
dent is  to  dash  buckets  of  cold  water  into  the  plaoo,  and 
over  the  person  of  the  apparent  sleeper.  If  newly-slacked 
lime  can  readily  be  procured,  let  this  bo  mixed  with  tho 
water,  or  scattered  around  the  body  In  a  dry  state.  Lighted 
bundles  of  some  combustible  material  should  bo  introduced, 
to  cause  currents  of  air,  aud  to  dispel  the  noxious  vapours. 
Not  until  tho  unextinguished  llame  of  a  candle  betokens 
that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  in  some  degree  restored, 
should  anyone  venture  in  to  attempt  a  rescue ;  and  then  it 
should  be  with  a  cloth  over  the  mouth,  saturated  with  lime- 
water,  or  a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  or  if  these  cannot  bo 
procured,  simple  water  will  be  some  protection.  Get  tho 
body  into  the  fresh  air  as  soon  as  possible — dash  water 
freely  over  it ;  then  use  friction  with  coarse  towels  or  flesh, 
brushes ;  apply  hot  flannels  or  bran  bags  to  the  surface  of  tho 
skin,  and  stimulating  liniments  to  tho  chest  and  spine.  < 
F.  F.  F.— The  following  facts  about  "  the  ring  "  finger  may 
interest  you,  especially  under  the  interesting  circumstances 
named:  —  The  fourth  finger,  which  has  less  independent 
motion  than  either  of  the  others,  has  the  compensating 
honour  of  being  the  ring-finger;  and  Dr.  Humphry  belieywa 
that  it  owes  its  honour  to  its  deficiency,  and  not,  as  tradition 
tells,  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  it  is  connected  by 
some  particular  nerve  with  tho  heart,  so  as  more  readily  to 
conveyor  receive  sympathetic  impressions.  "It  cannot," 
he  says,  "  be  bent  or  straightened  much  without  being  ac- 
companied by  one  or  both  of  those  next  it.  This  is,  partly, 
because  its  exterior  tendon  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  band 
of  fibres,  with  the  tendon  on  either  side  of  it.  You  may  dis- 
cern theso  connecting  bands  working  up  and  down  under 
the  skin  of  tho  back  of  your  hand  when  you  move  the  fingers 
to  aud  fro.  The  ring-finger  is  therefore  always  more  or  less 
protected  by  the  other  fingers ;  and  it  owes  to  this  circum- 
stance a  comparative  immunit3-from  injury,  as  well  probably 
as  the  privilege  of  being  selected  especially  to  bear  the  ring 
in  matrimony.  The  left  hand  is  chosen  for  a  similar  reason, 
a  ring  placed  upon  it  being  less  likely  to  bo  damaged  than  it 
would  be  upon  the  right  hand. 

A  Norfolk  Farmer. — It  is  not  improbable  that  the  disease 
in  the  horse  may  result  from  the  cause  you  mention.  It  is 
highly  necessary  that  horses  should  be  supphed  with  pure 
water ;  for  impure  water,  like  damaged  food,  is  more  or  less 
operative,  as  an  indirect  cause,  in  inducing  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  tho  digestive  organs.  Some  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  can,  without  doubt,  be  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  water. 

Sophia  Leeson. — If  soap  injures  your  skin,  use  a  thick 
paste  of  oatmeal  for  the  purpose,  applying  it  with  a  towel. 
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Jij  lit  Author  of"  l>"  m  Tbv;-.i',"  "  Thi  Fhrtr  Oirl,"  lie 


CHAPTKIi  XXVII r. 

TUB  OU NT'S  FATE. 

a  few  d.iy»  the  apparition  of  the  man  lying,  cm  lie 
jv«d,  dfad  in  ti.<:  Kfrtfij  had  on  Stevu  Lynn,  the 
it  ttie  etfect  of  an  a:,"ie. 

••  started  at  cv-:ry  turn,  expecting  the  ghostly 
tre  to  nae  ap  >»••;' .r-:  him  ;  and  the  night  was  made 
ible  by  the  thought,  lie  dared  not  he  alone  in  the 
: ;  and  in  his  »l««p  the  scene  on  board  the  ship  re- 
eJ  ittelf  with  7.ina'ions  of  ever-incnasing  horror, 
it  hU  w,m  not  a  nature  to  retain  impressions, 
animal  was  too  strong  in  him  :  the  imagination  and 


r,  ha»«  (fro-n  hard  and  callow.  So  three  days  had 
j  jywd  h'-i >.re  he  began  !.-,  tmnk  )",<s  of  bis  (ears 
of  bis  neceaaitiea.  lie  had  done  the  murder — it 
•red  not  when  or  how — and  it  waa  but  right  that 
I  v.  his  re.vard.  And  the  mor;  stiff  ving 
rime  had  < o  t  hi  n,  the  mora  need  that  he  alionld 
>  tue  »jbst.intnil  means  of  atoning  to  himself 

t!i  these  feelings  he  looked  anxiously,  honr  after 

r  for  the  appearance  of  Flora  Ilargreaves  at  ins 


d  not  pre- 
i  rnind  that 
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APi'ARITIO.V  OF  THE  LNKXPEGTKD  QUEST, 

lie  had  been  swindled  —  that  elie  had  obtained  the 
money  and  kept  it ! 

To  Buch  a  mind  as  his,  the  bare  notion  of  thi3  wag 
intolerable. 

"If  I  find  out  that  she's  done  mo,"  lie  said,  "I'll 
have  her  life :  I'll  have  it  as  true  as  Gospel !" 

lie  was  on  ting  a  hunch  of  broad,  thickly  overlaid  with 
unwholesome  pork,  as  ho  oame  to  this  conclusion  ;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  flourished  his  jack-knife,  and  made 
imaginary  cuts  at  the  throat  of  a  victim,  sutliciciilly 
■bowed  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

Hull  he  waited  another  day,  and  still  Flora  did  not 
come. 

Shea  he  resolved  to  seek  her  in  the  haunts  ho  knew 
her  to  frequent ;  and  setting  out  after  nightfall,  the 
Giant  made  the  circuit  of  them  ;  but  he  did  so  in  vain. 
The  girl  had  been  too  much  interested  in  the  events  in 
which  she  had  recently  taken  part,  to  have  any  thought 
of  pleasure  or  excitement;  and  as  the  Giant  did  not 
kno.v  the  lodging  she  had  taken,  and  in  which  Janet 
Flood  still  rem  nncd,  he  had  litLlo  chance  of  encounter- 
ing her,  except  by  accident. 

Tlma  it  happened  that  ho  was  about  to  givo  up  the 
pursuit  in  despair;  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
tUat  he  had  once  parted  with  Flora  at  tho  door  of  a 
house  in  tli"  ilaymarket.  Thither  ho  bent  hia  steps; 
nd,  finding  the  door,  knocked  at  it  long  and  furiously. 
That  was  not  the  way  to  gain  admission  ;  and  ho  might 
have  knocked  in  the  panels  with  the  toes  of  his  hob- 
n  died  boots  before  h'j  would  have  produced  any  oll'ect, 
had  it  not  happened  that  one  of  the  frequenter!  of  the 
house  chanced  to  bo  leaving  it,  and  as  ho  cumo  out, 
ijteve  Lynn  almost  foil  into  his  arms. 

Old  .Samson,  letting  out  tho  guest,  saw,  and  at  onco 
know  the  Giant  by  the  description  of  him,  and  when  the 


latter  inquired  for  Flora  Hargreaves  ho  was  readily 
admitted. 

"  She's  not  here,"  said  tho  porter,  quietly,  "  but,  per. 
hap3,  i  may  do  ns  well." 

No,"  said  Steve,  decisively. 

"  Indeed  !  Sit  down.  Lot  us  see,"  returned  Sam- 
■OH;  and  as  the  other  complied,  he  added,  "I've  been 
rather  expecting  you." 

"  Me!'*  cried  the  Giant. 

"  You  ?  ^  Don't  you  recollect  mo,  Stephen  Lynn?" 

"What!"  gapped  the  other,  gazing  at  Samson,  on 
whom,  under  the  disguiso  of  years  and  a  studiously 
altered  costume,  ho  recognised  an  employer  of  old 
times. 

"I  thought  you  would.  You  seem  surprised?  I 
should  have  thought  that  a  man  who  had  gone  through 
so  much  as  you  have  would  have  been  surprised  at 
nothing." 

These  words  did  not  serve  to  rc-assure  tho  Giant.  IIo 
did  not  liko  allusions  to  his  experiences  :  the  past  waa 
a  dark  chamber  into  which  ho  seldom  looked  himself, 
and  he  never  invited  an  inspection  of  it. 

"  I  don't  jestly  see  what  you're  after,"  ho  remarked, 
suspiciously. 

"Don't  you?  Oh,  you  soon  will,"  was  tho  quiet 
answer ;  "  you  aro,  I'm  told,  a  handy  chap  at  a  good 
many  things  ;  and  you're  not  very  particular  what 
you  turn  your  hand  to.  They  tell  me,  now,  that 
you  can  crack  a  crib  with  any  fellow  in  town — fact, 

un't  it  ?" 

"  Who  says  so  ?"  demanded  the  G.vtut,  bursting  into 
a  rage. 

"  What  matters  ?  That  isn't  your  only  ftOOODsfililh. 
ment,  you  know.  If  it  was,  I  shouldn't  bo  talking  to 
you  now.    You're  up  to  plenty  i/'  dodgc3  besides  that, 
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of  course.  By  the  way,  that  was  a  clover  little  game  of 
yours  down  at  the  Docks  !" 

Stevo  Lynn  started  from  his  seat  and  clenched  his 

hand;;. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Samson,  folding  his  hands  placidly: 
"  it's  better  for  talking.'' 

"  Corse  that  devil,  i'lo' !  she's  split  on  me !"  cried  the 
Giant. 

"  No,  she  hasn't,"  replied  Samson ;  "  you've  split  on 
yourself.  You're  a  very  clever,  knowing-,  artful  dog — a 
nice,  handy  man  in  a  small  way  of  burglary — but  your 
iigure  goes  against  you  in  the  higher  branches  of  crime 
— murder,  for  instanco  !  " 

The  face  of  Steve  Lynn  was  ghastly  to  look  at ;  he 
trembled,  too,  so  pitiably  that  he  sank  back  into  his  scat 
for  support. 

"  So  help  mo  !"  he  began. 

"  Don't,"  interrupted  Samson.  "  It's  waste.   I  fatumo 
all." 
"AH?" 

"Yes;  it's  a  good  three  weeks  ago  since  you  tried 
your  hand  at  a  little  touch  of  the  higher  branch  I 
spoke  of — in  a  word,  you  robbed  a  man  and  left  him 
for  dead." 

11  Wuoever  says  it,  lies!"  muttered  the  Giant  through 
his  chattering  teeth. 

"Does  ho  ?"  said  Samson,  coolly,  1!p'rap3  you  didu't 
take  this  scrap  of  paper  from  him  ?"- — ho  held  out  as 
he  spoke  that  which  he  had  received  from  Flora  Har- 
greaves — "and  a  bit  of  chain,  with  a  seal  at  the  end, 
with  the  initials,  '  W.  F.'  You  didn't  snatch  that  from 
his  neck?" 

"I  might  ha'  took  them  thing.?,"  said  the  Giant; 
'•'  but  that  don't  go  to  show  that  " 

"That  you  killed  the  man?  Doesn't  it?  Shall  I 
toil  yon  who  that  man  was?  His  name  was — Walter 
Hood!  He  was  the  son  of  old  Flood  at  the  Locker, 
down  Westminster  wav." 

"  Well— what  tlien  ?"" 

"Stay;  I'll  toll  you  something  more.  Not  only  did 
yon  knock  him  on  the  head  and  ride  his  bod}',  but — do 
you  hear  me  ? — a  few  days  after  you  transaete  i  a  piece 
of  business  worthy  of  your  genius.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  that  was  ?  The  man  being,  as  you  know — but  as 
others  did  not  know— already  dead,  you  accepted  a 
commission  to  murder  liihi.  You  know  it,  and  I  know 
it.  YoU  had  already  done  the  deed  and  got  the  plunder ; 
but  y'oii  thought  to  d  >  a  clever  stroke  of  business,  and 
to  set" paid  a  handsome  sum  for  your  past  act.  The 
fools  who  sought  your  aid  fell  into  the  trap,  {.'hoy  be- 
lieve that  you  went  down  to  tho  Docks — that  you  met 
the  man  whom  you  knew  no  longer  lived — and  that  in 
the  d;;i-!;"night  you  hu  lled  him  overboard  Into  the 
river!    Did  you  do  tint?" 

"  What  if  i  say  I  didn't  i"  asked  the  Giant. 

"  Why,  then  there'!?  cu  end  of  the  matter.  And  you 
have  no  righ'J  to  the  hundred  pounds  you  have  come 
here  for,"  said  Sanison. 

The  Gia:it  was  so  astonished,  that  ho  could  scarce 
utter  a  word. 

"  An  1  if  i  say  lint  I  did  ?"  ho  muttered. 

"Why J  you'll  lie,"  returned  Samson,  "for  the  man 
isn't  dead* 

"  Not  dead !" 

"  No :  he  lives,  to  be  l'Qycngcd  on  his  attempted  mur- 
derer." 

At  this  communication,  Stevo  Lynn  staggered,  and 
his  face  grew  livid.    Saiuson  saw  his  opportunity,  and 

followed  it  up. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "that  you've  been  too  clever  by 
half;  and  all  the  advice  1  can  give  you  is,  instead  of 
waitiug  here  for  the  reward  you'll  never  get,  you'd 
better  bo  making  tracks,  as  tho  Yankees  say,  or  you'll 
lind  yourself  where  you've  been  before,  without  much 
chance  of  a  'ticket'  either." 

In  his  terror  and  disappointment,  tho  Giant  could 
only  (ind  relief  in  curse?. 

"  No,  I  won't  believe,"  ho  said,  after  a  few  minutes 
reflection — "I  won't  believe  that  man  lives.  No  ono 
could  live  down  in  the  shore  mud." 

"  Couldn't  they  ?"  said  Samson,  with  a  smile.  "  Well, 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  satisfy  your  mind  ou  that 
point.    In  a  few  minutes  lie  will  be  here." 

"Here!" 

"  Yes;  I'll  iutroduco  you,  if  you  like." 

Steve  Lynu  caught  up  his  cap,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  with  a  nervous  and  harried  actiou. 

"  Let  me  go !''  he  said — "  let  me  go  I" 

"  Not  yet ;  there  is  a  little  formality  which  it  will  be 
necessary  fur  you  to  go  through  first — merely  a  matter 
of  form." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  Giant. 

"  Simply  to  put  your  mark — I  know  you  can't  write 
— to  this  paper.    I  will  read  it  to  you." 

Samson  thereupon  drew  from  his  pocket-book  a  sheet 
of  paper  containing  a  few  lines,  which  lie  read  over 
slowly  and  with  due  emphasis.  They  were  to  the  effect 
that  Stephen  Lynu  had  attempted  the  murder  of  Walter 
Flood  at't'fie  instigation  of  Barry  Lincoln  and  Gerald 
St.  Gjorgc,  Managers  of  tho  Imperial  United  Safety 
A nglo-AusWlian  Bank,  for  a  consideration  named— to 
wit,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

"  Bat  it's  patting  my  neck  in  a  halter,"  urged  the 
Giant,  as  Samson  handed  him  the  pen  and  paper. 

"Take  your  chance,  then,"  said  Samson,  about  to 
crumple  up  the  paper.  "  Hark !  you  hear  that  signal- 
Jtuocfe ,   That  is  Walter  Flood." 


"  Give  mo  tho  paper !"  cried  tho  terrified  man. 

And  in  a  second  ho  had  affixed  his  name,  aud  had 
quitted  the  house  by  a  secret  door. 

A  sinister  smile  played  on  the  face  of  tho  old  porter, 
as  he  returned  from  the  private  door  to  the  hall.  He 
had  succeeded  in  two  points  ;  he  had  pocketed  the 
£100  note,  which  was  to  have  paid  the  Giant  for  his 
deed  of  blood,  and  he  had  wrung  from  his  fears  a  confes- 
sion which  would  enable  him  to  aid  his  wealthy  client — 
Mdllo.  Euphrosyne — in  her  scheme  of  vengeance,  from 
which  he  also  hoped  to  realise  a  good  round  sum. 

While  ho  thought  of  this,  the  signal  at  the  door, 
which  had  alarmed  tho  Giant,  was  repeated.  Samson 
knew  well  enough  from  tho  first  that  it  was  not  Walter 
Flood  «  ho  had  come  there  to  visit  him  ;  he  had  merely 
invented  that  assertion  to  gain  his  ends;  but  as  he  now 
hastened  to  throw  open  the  door,  he  was  almost  as 
much  surprised  as  if  Walter  Flood  had  indeed  stood 
there. 

It  was  Mdllo.  Euphrosyne,  disguised  in  humble 
clothes,  who  applied  for  admission. 

"  You  have  come  hero !"  exclaimed  Samson,  in  asto- 
nishment, as  he  admitted  her. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  dancer,  "  it  was  necessary.  Time 
is  of  importance.  Already  St.  George  aud  his  precious 
partner  have  had  their  valuables  £jacked,  and  are  pre- 
pared for  flight.  They've  only  one  more  card  to  play, 
and  that  will  fail  them ;  but  unless  proper  measures 
are  taken  they  may  escape." 

"  Explain  a  little  more  fully,"  said  Samson,  whose 
calmness  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  excitement  of 
his  visitor. 

'■'  I  will.  In  spite  of  all  I  have  done  in  the  way  of 
warning,  St.  George  retains  his  hold  on  Sir  John  1' en- 
more  and  tho  elder  sister,  who — mad  fool! — love?  him 
to  distraction.  The  fellow  is  so  specious,  that  though 
detected  in  the  deception  he  has  practised  by  pas  ing 
himself  off  as  another,  when  discovered  at  the  lodgings 
which  he  took  for  a  special  purpose  at  Westminster, 
he  has  wriggled  out  of  the  difficulty,  thrown  dust  in 
the  doctor's  eyes,  who  has  actually  even  invited  him, 
with  his  partner  Barry  Lincoln,  to  a  dinner  in  ftococo- 
square  to-morrow  night.  Upon  that  dinner  all  is  to 
depend.  If  he  can  only  touch  Sir  John's  money,  or  any 
part  of  it,  or  failing  that,  persuade  the  elder  daughter, 
Helena,  to  run  off  with  him  then  and  there,  the  Jiaak 
will  bo  saved,  and  all  will  bo  well.  But  we  must  pre- 
vent that;'  and  tho  dinner  which  he  relies  upon  fctfjjia 
salvation  must  be  the  place  selected  for  crushing  him." 

"Good!"  said  Samson;  "  a  very  clear,  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  matter.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the 
Banking  Journal  of  this  morning  ?'" 

Tho  face  of  the  ballet-dancer  Hushed  crimson. 

"  How  dare  you  ?"  she  said ;  "  it  is  an  insult  to  men- 
tion it  to  me." 

"  They  are  rather  hard  upon  you,  certainly,"  ob- 
served the  porter. 

"Hard!  tho  attack  is  cruel — it  is  abominable !  If  I 
but  knew  the  wretch  who  was  guilty  of  it !" 

"Oh.  you  don't  know,  then?"  asked  Samson,  with 
affected  surprise. 

"  No ;  do  you  ?" 

"Certainly.  There  is  but  one  man  capable  cf  pen- 
ning such  a  slanderous  attack  upon  your  fair  fame — but 
one  who  is  in  possession  of  tho  facts  hinted  at ;  ho 
has  received  an  invitation  for  Sir  John  Feumorc's 
dinner  to-morrow  evening." 

"  St.  George  !  Of  course— of  course !  Fool  that  I 
was,  not  to  trace  the  venom  to  his  serpent  tongue!" 

Well:  we  will  not  disenss  that  question.  As  for  to- 
morrow, rely  v.pon  ifte.    Good  night !" 

And  the  Queen  of  the  Ballet  took  her  departure. 

Meanwhile,  a  singular  incident  had  befallen  tho  Giant. 
Singular,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  our  human  doe- 
trine  of  chances,  yet  only  one  of  those  events  by  which 
Providence  works  out  its  diviue  laws  of  compensation, 
and  daily  asserts  the  superior  strangeness  of  truth  to 
fiction. 

The  man  had  quitted  tho  house  in  the  Haymarkc!:, 
astounded  at  what  had  occurred  there,  and  terrified  at 
the  consequences  which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that 
his  supposed  victim  lived,  and  was  in  a  position  to  re- 
cognise him. 

"  I  was  a  brutal  fool,"  ho  said  to  himself,  as  ho  blun- 
dered along  like  ono  stunned  by  the  blow  ho  had 
received,  "not  to  think  there  might  be  some  mistake. 
A  ghost,  indeed !  Whoever  saw  a  ghost  standing  as  he 
stood  ou  deck  ?  I  might  have  known  he  was  alive  ;  and 
a  single  blow  then,  wdicn  he  didn't  expect  it,  would 
have  made  all  safe." 

Cursing  his  hard  fate,  ho  pursued  his  way,  and  in- 
stinctively took  the  direction  of  the  Locker,  determined 
to  seelc  in  the  delirium  of  drink  some  relief  from  the 
thoughts  which  haunted  him. 

He  had  passed  the  old  Abbey,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
plunging  into  a  narrow,  ill-lit  street,  tho  evil  smell  of 
which  denoted  that  the  very  air  was  poison,  when  a 
man  stepped  from  a  doorway,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  Giant  staj-ed  himself  from  falling  over  him. 

The  next  instant  the  two  recognised  ono  another. 

Tho  than  was  Walter  Flood,  and  tho  dim  light  was 
Sttffi  i  irii  for  him  to  recognise  the  towering  form  of  tho 
wretch  who  would  have  been  his  murderer ! 

Not  a  word  passed— theya  was  not  time  enough  for 
that ;  but  the  Giant,  possessed  by  mortal  fear,  instantly 
turned  and  darted  from  tho  spot. 

Walter  Flood  needed  no  incentive  to  pursuit.  He 


did  not  give  a  thought  to  consequences  ;  he  only  saw 
that  his  mortal  enemy  was  flying  before  him,  aud  it  was 
by  mere  instinct  that  ho  pursued. 

For  a  timo  the  Giant  had  the  advantage;  his  long 
legs  carried  him  over  the  ground  at  a  tremendous  pace, 
and  in  a  fair  race,  on  a  clear  course  and  in  broad  day. 
light,  he  would  have  won.  But  the  streets  and  lanes 
through  which  he  sought  to  dodgo  his  pursuer  were 
dark,  irregular,  and  wretchedly  paved ;  obstacles  pre- 
sented  themselves  at  every  stop,  and  he  soon  became 
conscious  that  Walter  Flood  was  gaining  upon  him. 
Tho  exertion,  too,  told  upon  his  huge  bulk  ;  his  breath 
grew  short,  and  his  heart  beat  painfully,  while  his  pur. 
suer  seemed  to  lose  none  of  his  freshness  or  vigour. 

At  length  the  race  appeared  hopeless  to  Long  Stevo. 
He  had  turned  into  a  long,  straight  street,  quite  de- 
serted, and  presenting  no  means  of  escape.  There  were 
no  overhanging  doorways,  no  passages  into  which  a 
man  might  crouch  unpereeived,  nor  was  there  any  crowd 
among  whom  even  a  smaller  man  might  lose  himself. 

"It's  all  up  with  me!"  cried  tho  wretched  man; 
"my  only  chance  is  turning  on  him,  aud  pitching  into 
him.    And  I'm  a'mcst  winded." 

At  that  instant  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  Tho  light 
of  a  lamp  fell  on  a  grating  in  the  ground.  It  was,  ha 
knew,  a  side-hole  communicating  with  the  sewer.  11  ero 
was  a  chance— a  last  chance  !  If  Jhj  could  raise  tho 
grating,  and  so  give  his  pursuer  the  slip  ! 

It  was  an  inspiration,  but  a  fatal  one-  The  grating 
was  raised  without  difficulty,  and  the  Giant  fell  rather 
than  scrambled  down  in  the  entrance  of  the  black,  reek- 
ing  tunnel  to  which  his  own  hand  had  once  consigned 
the  very  man  now  at  bis  heels.  As  the  grating  de- 
scended with  a  crash  j  he  waited,  crouching  on  the  damp 
earth — waited  b'reatlilessly  for  what  jyould  follow.  Ho 
heard  the  nearhig  footsteps  of  his  mortal  foe  ;  he  heard 
that,  as  the  young  man  reached  i!iq  spot,  he  stopped 
abruptly.  Then  the  grating'  was  raised  with  difficulty  ; 
and  without  waiting  to  see  what  might  follow,  the  Giant 
plunged  forward,  down  into  the  black  sewer  stream. 

In  the  darkness  he  strove  in  vain  to  get  a  footing 
upon  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  fewer.  His  own  impetus 
seat  him  forward,  and  tins,  ac  :eleratea  by  the  flowing 
of  the  stream,  caused  him  to  fall  heavily  into  the  poison- 
ous water.  Wit!'  all  the  strength  of  which  he  was 
capable,  the  Giant  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  pursued 
by  his  own  fears,  to£ter'e<|  and  staggered  forward.  But 
it  was  only  to  fall  again,  and  yet  more  heayjly,  into  tho 
water,  which  this  lime  passed  over  his  head."  'Blinded, 
choked,  gasping,  ho  soifgtit  to  recover  himself,  but  tho 
foulness  of  the  air  was  already  beginning  to  have  its 
eii'ect  upon  him,  and  ho  failed  in  hS'^empt  to  regain 
his  £cet'. 

'  Waller  Flood,  standing  with  tho  raised  grating  in' 
his  hand,  completely  foiled  in  his  pui$ijit,  heard  for  a 
ft  .v  moments  tho  struggles  of  the  poor  wretch,  like 
those  ef  a  monster  wounded  and  stifling  in  |lio  deep. 
Th  a  all  was  still. 

'  '"Surely  ho  is  not  dead?"  ho  asked  himself,  in  tor- 

rifled  accents.  ' 

Then  stooping  down,  lie  called  again  and  again,  en- 
treating tho  Giant  to  answer :  but  there  was  no  response. 
Once  only  he  thought  thai  the  echo  of  a  groan  caught 
liis  car:  then  therp  was  only  the  sound  of  rushing] 
water.     '  '  j 

Assistance  was  hopeless.  No  mortal  aid,  he  felt,! 
could  save  the  unhappy  man ;  but  as  he  dropped  thai 
"rating,  it  was  wit'.i  solemn  awe  that  he  murmured — 

"Godisinst!"  1 

The  next  morning  the  body  of  the  Giant  was  found  in 
the  sewer ;  it  was  black  and  stark. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HOW  WALTEll  LEARNT  THE  TEUTII. 

Fr.on.v  nA.KGEE.WES  watched  over  Janet  Flood  like  a 
sister.  A  mother's  tenderness  could  not  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  fallen  woman,  whose  .jealous  feelings  hadj 
been  succeeded  by  those  of  womanly  pity  and  coinmisei 
ration.  j 

For  long,  long  hours  she  was  insensible  ;  and  at  cachj 
return  of  consciousness,  the  fatal  news,  the  unrounded 
statement  of  Waiter's  death  recurred  to  her,  andcauseffl 
an  inevitable  relapse.  The  et/'ect  of  this  was  very! 
serious,  and  Sir  John  Feumore,  who  devoted  every 
spare  hour  to  his  interesting  patient,  became  alarmed 
for  the  results.  J 

Meanwhile,  the  fact  that  Walter  Flood  lived,  and  had} 
returned  to  tho  Locker,  came  upon  Flora  Hargreavel 
like  an  avalanche.  Had  she  but  followed  up  her  own 
idea,  that  the  sailor  and  Walter  were  ono  and  the  same 
person,  how  much  misery  might  have  been  prevented! 
it  was  her  own  foolish  tongue— thus  she  reproached 
herself  every  hour  of  the  day— which  had  wrought  this 
mischief,  and  how  was  it  to  be  atoned  for? 

It  seemed  impossible  to  hope  that  the  patient  wonlJj 
remain  sufficiently  calm  and  con  -i-'is  to  hear  tho 
truth;  and  if  it  was  told  her,  might  not  the  suddea 
jov  causo  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which  would  prorB 

In  this  difficulty,  Flora  took  Sir  John  Fenmore  ratal 
her  confidence,  so  far  as  to  gain  his  sympathy,  y.aLhooJ 
committing  any  of  the  parties  to  the  crime  which  hafl 
been  attempted,  and  lie,  greatly  interested  in  the  uarraJ 
tivo  came  to  Flora's  assistance.  He  administered  a 
keeping  draught,  which  had  the  effect  of  soothiug  tha 
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patient  greatlv ;  and  when  she  awoke,  ha  alone  was  at 
her  bedade. 

As  her  eves  opened  languidly,  they  rested  npon  his 
£ice  uiui  surprise. 

'•  You  do  nc:  know  me,"  he  said,  in  a  kindly,  sooth- 
ing toue. 
"  No,"  she  mnrmnrcl. 


I  far 
isg  to 
past—" 


f  he  continued,  endjavour- 
efore  i;  could  revert  to  the 


one  word  struck  oa  the  jarring  chord. 

"Ah,  he  is  f  she  cried,  starting  up,  while  her 

fcice  crear  rigid. 
"Alive,"  interrupted  the  physician,  quickly. 
Janet  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  then  burst  into 
tears. 

"  No,  no,"'  she  murmured — t:  no,  no ;  they  told  me 

all— t';ey  told  me  

"  Wrung.  He  has  been  saved  ;  all  will  he  well." 
T..e  poor  girl  dropped  back  on  to  the  pillow,  and  lay 
quietly,  placidly  wee[  ing.  They  were  neither  tears  of 
j<>y  or  sorrow.  This  was  only  the  means  by  which  na- 
ture saogbt  relief,  while  the  mind,  yet  weak  and  feeble, 
Bought  to  reoli-e  the  new  sensation  presented  to  it. 

Bat  the  difficult  task  had  been  successfully  accom- 
pli-.!:c  J.  Tue  dark  cloud  had  been  lifted — the  light  had 
been  let  in — and  from  that  hour  recovery  was  possible. 
Tt:e  joy  of  Flora  Hargreaves  knew  no  bounds,  when 
d  the  result  of  the  good  physician's  treatment, 
had  yet  another  and  most  difficult  task  to  per- 
iho  had  received  ample  proof  of  the  devotion  of 
r  Walter,  and  of  her  unswerving  truth  to  him ; 
was  she  to  c  . m  ince  him  of  that  fact?  Sup- 
J  sncceMled  in  proving  to  Walter  that  Barry 
was  a  libertine?  S  lppose  she  convinced  him 
could  by  criminating  herself— that  it  was  he  who 
aged  the  Chant  to  take  his  life?  Still  there 
jiii-dn  the  fact,  that  Janet  had  admitted  this 
Diifotinely  to  her  apartments ;  that  this  had 
no  more  than  once  before  the  young  man's 
» ;  and  that  on  neither  of  those  occasions  had 
isoi  an  al:;rm,  nor,  so  f  ir  as  he  knew,  eommu- 
.':.e  fact  to  a  living  soul !  The  proof  of  Barry's 
nt  character  would  not  in  any  way  help  to 
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of  solving  the  difficulty,  her  eyes  happened 
j  fall  upon  a  ring  which  sparkled  on  tli9  in- 

nUed  it  in  a  moment  ns  the  counterpart  of 
oh  she  had  found  at  the  Giant' j  lodgings, 
Barry  had  stolen  from  her  hand.  His 
MM  tint  trinket  was  now  to  tome  extent 
.1  did  not  doubt,  b  it  that  he  had  ns-ed  this 
lor  some  sinister  purpose;  and  as  she 
t  tlii«,  a  faint  ray  of  hope  dawned  on  her 
t  mivbt  in  *>me  way  help  to  clear  up  the 
>i<-b  so  perploted  her. 

i,"  she  tliOTtirht,  "  my  b"st  way  will  he  to 
is  ponr  phi's  own  version  of  the  relations 
UUi  and  tbi.»  will  guide  me  as  to  what  it  wiil 

i-jtime  befire  t'is  erolnnntion  became  pos- 
r  the  communication  made  to  her  by  the 
anot  rapidly  pfrew  belter ;  but  she  was  still 

n^^*wd  havo  ^ danserou' 

fternooB,  when  the  red  light  of  the  setting 
ato  the  linmble  chamber,  nnd  the  invalid 
■ore  brightly  than  she  had  hitherto  done, 
rearc*  ventured  to  refer  to  the  subject  which 
nncli  at  heart.       '  " 

,"  she  said,  beginning  somewhat  abruptly, 

iked  r.t  her  v/ilh  a  sweet  but  incredulous 

etumed  Flora,  gently;  "it  isn't  medicine 
.■or;  the  doctor  know*  that.  It's  quiet  of 
it  ?    Y'  a,  I  know  it,  and  I  think  I  can  help 

ve  iomo  good  news  to  tc'l  mo?"  asked 

so ;  but  first  I  mwt  ask  yon  to  crcrt  yonr- 
-oii!;  a  little,  d.'ar— and  to  tell  r.io  what  I 


rt  and  look  frightened. 

been  grossly  wronged; 
m  as  warmly,  ns  truly, 

t  was  ayd  with  a  rosy 
Palter' t  constancy  wns 
at  t!io  next  moment 

possible,  lie  \i  alive. 
_     .  .        »»  ' 

t,"  said  flora.  "What 
erau.iuo  hirn,  as  they 


wl 


rti  are  uaitcd,  as  in  tho  old  time. ' 


The  sick  girl  murmured  her  thanks,  but  it  was  in 
slowly  gathering  tears  that  the  fallen  woman  read 
Janet's  gratitude. 

'•  Tell  me,"  resumed  Flora,  "tell  mo,  if  your  strength 
will  enable  you,  why  it  is  that  you  doubt  the  constancy 
of  your  cousin  and  your  lover." 

With  much  difficulty,  and  with  many  tears,  Janet 
related  the  particulars  of  the  outrage  at  the  Locker — 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Barry  Lincoln  in  her  chamber 
— tho  protestations  of  love — tho  unfortunate  chance 
which  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  crime,  with  which 
he  had  since  terrified  her ;  but  which  had  no  longer  any 
weight  since  Walter's  re-appearance ;  and,  lastly,  all  that 
had  occurred  with  regard  to  tho  production  of  the 
betrothal  ring,  the  counterpart  of  that  which  she  dis- 
played upon  her  own  finger. 

"  And  he  produced  this  ring,"  asked  Flora,  "  as  the 
proof  that  since  Walter  had  parted  with,  it,  he  no  longer 
loved  vou,  or  was  true  to  yon  ?" 

"  He  did,"  was  the  re;ly. 

"  He  implied  that  it  had  been  given  to  another  woman 
from  whom  he  obtained  it  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  In  one  respect  he  was  right.    It  was  a  woman  from 
whom  he  had  that  ring." 
"  Ha!    llis  words  were  true,  then?" 
"  Thus  far— but  no  farther." 
"  Yoa  knov  that  ?" 

"  1  do.  I,  and  I  alone,  know  tins,  sineo  it  was  from 
my  hand  that  the  ring  was  stolen !" 

Janet  turned  upon  Flora  a  look  of  doubt — of  sus- 
picion; but  tho  light  of  innocent  truth  which  gleamed 
in  the  woman's  eyes  re-assured  her. 

"  And  yoa — where  did  you  obtain  it  ?"  she  asked, 
with  nervous  trepidation. 

"  From  the  man  who  rifled  the  body  of  Walter  Flood 
before  he  was  thrown  into  the  sewer. 

Janet  shuddered ;  but  she  clasped  the  hand  of  tho 
woman  who  told  her  this,  and  looked  up  into  her  face 
with  eyes  beaming  with  gratitude. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  but  known  this !"  she  exclaimed  ;  then, 
with  anxiety  depicted  "in  every  line  of  her  wasted 
countenance,  she  added — "  it  may  bo  that  Walter's  sus- 
picions rest  upon  gi  ounds  us  trivial,  and  as  easily  ex- 
plained away  '<" 

"  No,"  replied  Flora  Hargreavcs ;  "  ho  suspects 
Barry  Lincoln,  because  he  saw  him — saw  him  with  his 
own  ryes  twice  admitted  to  your  apartments  by  tho 
window." 

"He  saw  this?" 

"Yes;  I  also  was  a  witness  to  tho  fact.  Moro  than 
this,  he  was  aware  of  the  secret  meeting  which  took 
place  in  the  house  of  Slagg,  the  flusher.  He  was  there 
disguised  as  a  sailor  at  tho  time,  or  at  least  on  that 
very  night." 

A  deep  groan  escaped  the  lips  of  tho  sick  girl  as  sho 
listened  to  this  revelation,  which  seemed  ouco  more  to 
crush  all  hope  out  of  her  heart.  But  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection,  she  said — 

'•  You  know  tho  troth,  you  who  havobe^u  so  kind,  bo 
more  than  kind  to  me ;  you  will  tell  him,  then,  wiil  you 
not,  all  that  I  have  entrusted  to  jou  ?" 

'•  Yea,"  replied  Flora, "  I  will  tell  him ;  but— but  " 

She  hesitated. 

"  He  will  not  believe  you  ?"  ejaculated  Janet. 

"  That  is  what  I  fear.  Ilemember,  he  knows  mo  only 
as  a  fallen,  degraded  woman ;  if  ho  demands  my  cha- 
racter— I  have  none!  Tho  very  fact  of  your  prcsenco  in 
my  house  may  unhappily  lead  him  to  think  the  worst — 
the  very  worst  of  you.  How,  then,  can  I  expect  that 
be  will  believe  my  word  ?" 

The  argument  was  unanswerable. 

"  There  ij  no  hope,  then  ?"  said  tho  suffering  eirl, 

"  Yes  ;  one  hope— one  that  I  have  clung  to  from  the 
first.  So  far  as  J  knov.-,  Barry  and  his  companion  aro 
as  yet  ignoraut  of  the  fact  that  Walter  live.?.  They 
have  based  all  their  calculations  upon  his  death.  When, 
therefore,  they  learn  tho  truth,  they  will  bo  ready  to 
eccure  my  silence  at  any  price." 

"  You  give  mo  hope,  cried  Janet,  "  and  hope  is  lifo. 
But  when,  when  do  you  hope  to  realiso  theso  expec- 
tations ?" 

"  To-night,"  replied  Flora. 

"To-night?" 

"Yea:  I  have  already  arranged  for  tho  meeting 
which  will  decide  nil.  Ihis  ouco  over,  and  I  shall  ap- 
proach Walter  with  confidence.  Do  not  despair,  then — 
to-morrow,  at  latest,  you  will  know  all." 

Soon  after,  Flora  Hargreavcs  took  her  leave. 
•*w  -        **  •  m        #  <* 

There  was  truth  in  what  Flora  Hargrenves  had  said. 

She  had  already  despatched  a  note  to  Harry  Lincoln, 
making  an  appointment  with  hirn  at  hi.)  lodgings  at 
Bl-i^g's  house,  with  tho  secret  of  which  he  had  in  n  con- 
fiding moment  acquainted  her.  The  note  was  couched 
in  mysterious  tenn^,  and  fho  had  no  doubt  that  they 
would  securo  the  man's  atUn^ohoc.  Ilia  affairs  were 
not,  as  she  expected,  in  fuich  a  condition  that  ho  could 
afford  to  neglect  a  hint  from  friend  or  foe. 

ITo  was,  indeed,  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  house,  dis- 
guised in  a  rou.;h  ovejcoa!  ;  and  when  Flora,  was  shown 
up  to  tho  room,  sho  found  Lain  extended  upon  a  sofa 
quietly  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  I  nm  here,  you  see,"  ho  remarked,  placidly  looking 
np;  "  and  to  my  time.    What  is  it  now  Y' 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  eaid,  coldly.  "  You  remember 
when  and  how  we  last  parted,  Barry,  do  you  not  ?'■ 


"  Perfectly." 

"  Wo  were  angry,  both  of  us;  and  words  passed 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  spoken.  You  re- 
collect?" 

I'Whut!^  Yon  don't  mean,"  cried  Barry,  suddenly 
bringing  his  feet  to  tho  ground,  and  staring  in  her  face — 
"  you  don't  ineau  t;  say  that  you've  brought  me  here  at 
this  hour,  just  when  I  ought  to  be  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  to  renew  a  jealous  squabble  of  a  week  ago?" 

" Partly  so,"  replied  Flora,  with  perfect  coolness; 
"  partly  with  another  motive."  , 

"I  tell  you  what,"  returned  Barry,  "I'm  in  no  mood 
to  be  played  the  fool  with,  aud  I'd  liavo  you  remember 
it.    Come,  your  business  r 

"  Good.  We  will  take  my  business  first,"  replied 
Flora ;  "  at  our  last  meeting  you  swore  to  me  that  you 
eared  nothing  for  the  girl  we  talked  of,  and  that  if  you 
did,  she  had  given  you  no  encouragement." 

"  And  if  I  did  ?" 

"  Why,  I  want  you  to  state  that  in  black  and  white, 
and  to  sign  it  with  your  name?" 

"  Absurd  !"  cried  the  young  man. 

"  Idore  than  that :  I  want  you  to  do  me  the  further 
favour  of  returning  me  the  ring  which  you  stole  from 
my  finger — for  what  purpose  you  know  best." 

Barry  stared  iu  tho  face  of  tho  girl  with  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

"Are  you  mad  ?"  ho  asked.  But  n  second  glance  at 
the  firm,  immovable,  painfully  rigid  features,  made  him 
regret  those  words.  ,;  Do  you  really  suppose,  then, 
that  I'm  going  to  do  theso  things?" 

"  I  do." 

"What!  Going  to  give  a.  jealous  woman  food  for  her 
jealousy,  and  evidence  that  she  may  turn  to  I  dou't 
know  what  account  ?" 

"Going  to  do  both." 

Ho  did  not  like  the  tone  in  which  this  was  uttered. 
It  was  cold  and  callous :  it  was  the  tone  of  one  who 
spoke  not  speculatively,  but  with  tho  moral  certainty  of 
being  able  to  make  good  her  words. 

"  There's  something  behind  all  this,  Flora,"  he  said* 
"  You're  only  fooling,  so  far.  Now  out  with  your  real 
business.    Something  has  happened — what  is  it  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Flora.  "Something  has 
happened— something  which  will  upset  your  scheming 
utterly.  Walter  Flood  is  alivo!  lie  is  in  England— in 
London !" 

"  No— impossible!"  cried  the  banker,  turning  deadly 
pale. 
"  It  is  true." 

"Then  you  lied  in  saying  that  ho  was  dead!  Tho 
proof  you  pretended  to  bring  mo  was  no  proof.  You 
fire  in  league  with  " 

Ho  had  started  up — his  face  was  white  with  anger ; 
and  as  he  spoke,  ho  drew  from  his  pocket  the  small, 
cxquisitely-mado  pistol  with  which  he  was  always 
armed. 

"  Whnt  would  you  do?"  shrieked  Flora. 

"Cnrse  yon!  I'll  hnvo  vouv  lifo!"  returned  Barrr. 
"  I'll  have  it,  if  I  swing  for  it!" 

"  Stay — for  Heaven's  rake,  stay  ! "  shrieked  Flora. 
"I  swear  that  at  that  time  I  was  ignorant  that  tho 
Giant  had  deceived  mo  ;  hay,  he  was  himself  ignorant 
that  tho  man  had  escaped." 

"  And  you  expect  mo  to  believe  this  ?" 

"  It  is  the  truth." 

"  Doubtless  it  u  the  truth,  also,  tint  Walter  Flood  is 
awaro  who  it  was  that  meditated  his  life  ? 
"Ho  is." 

"  11  a !  you  confess  it !    Ho  knows  " 

"  Only  that  it  was  Stovo  Lynn  who  tried  to  make 
away  with  him,  and  failed." 

"  Ami  you  wilt  swear  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  hid- 
den enemy  who  paid  this  Giant,  as  you  call  him,  for  his 
corro  ?" 

"  Yes— ignorant.   That  fact  is  known  only  to  myself 

and  " 

"  Who  else?   Speak— speak!" 

He  held  the  pistol  close  to  her  car  as  ho  spoke,  and 
clicked  tho  lock. 
"I  will, upon  ono  condition." 
"  And  that  is  " 

"  That  you  givo  me  the  confession  and  tho  ring." 

In  h'u  surprise  at  tho  coolness  of  this  demand,  Barry 
Lincoln  dropped  the  pistol,  and  stood  gazing  at  tho 
girl,  who  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  with  alarm  at  tho 
weapon,  open-mouthed. 

"  F or  what  purpose  do  you  need  them  ?"  ho  asked. 

"  I  declino  to  answer  you." 

"  Beware !  I  havo  not  forgotten  that  wo  aro  foes— ifc 
was  your  own  word.  Now,  tho  namo  of  this  other  per- 
son— at  ouco,  and  unconditionally  !'* 

"  No." 

"  Ouee  more— tho  name?" 
lie  put  tho  pistol  at  half-cock. 
"  No."  • 

"  Again— the  namo?" 

Ho  full-cocked  tho  pistol,  and  held  it  at  arm's  length. 

1  will  not  toll  you,"  she  answered. 
"  You  must.    Tho  name?" 
"  No." 

"  1  will  have  it— tho  namo?" 

"  No." 

"  For  tho  last,  timo— tho  namo  is  ?" 

"  Wai/ieis  Floou!"  cried  a  loud,  impetuous  voice; 
end  a  man  burst  through  tho  paper  pauelliug  of  tho 
room,  and  alood  beforo  him, 
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It  was  Walter  Flood  himself ! 

For  a  second — only  a  second — Barry  Lincoln  yielded 
to  the  surprise  and  consternation  which  such  an  appari- 
tion was  calculated  to  produce ;  then,  yielding  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  he  raised  his  pistol  toward 
the  dauntless  intruder,  and  fired. 

A  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  house. 

In  his  excitement,  the  arm  of  the  banker  shook,  his 
aim  was  badly  taken,  and  the  bullet  intended  lor  the 
heart  of  Walter  Flood  passed  through  the  head  of  Flora 
Hargreaves. 

With  the  one  shriek  which  had  apprised  the  mur- 
derer of  his  mistake,  she  rolled  upon  the  ground — dead ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    GREEN  CURTAIN. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  dinner  to  which,  in  spite 
of  his  younger  daughter's  protestations,  Sir  John  Fen- 
more  had  invited  Gerald  St.  George  and  Barry  Lincoln. 

It  was  not  iu  the  nature  of  Sir  John  to  believe  strongly 
in  vice.  All  his  professional  experience  had  foiled'  to 
convince  him  that  mankind  were,  as  a  rule,  so  bad  as 
they  wero  often  painted ;  and  when  ho  met  with  a  gen- 
tlemanly, well-educated,  well-informed,  agreeable  man, 
lie  declined  to  see  in  him  either  a  swindler  or  a  sharper. 

To  all  the  remarks  which  -Kate  ventured  to  put  forth, 
therefore,  he  had  simply  replied — 

"Mr.  St.  George  comes  to  us  with  the  highest  recom- 
mendations. He  is  a  banker,  evidently  well-to-do ;  his 
society  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  ho  is  uniformly  quiet 
and  unassuming.  For  some  months  past  he  has  cheered 
our  little  circle  with  his  presence,  and  what  have  we 
to  apprehend  from  him  ?  Positively  nothing.  We 
must  not  sacrifice  friends  to  mere  caprice  or  unfounded 
suspicion.    Let  us  at  least  learn  further.''' 

No  doubt  Sir  John  was  biassed  in  his  views  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  happiness  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
Helena,  depended  upon  this  man.  And  he  might  have 
been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  friends — particularly 
of  the  Borlase  family — upon  whom  St.  George  had  made 
a  very  favourable  impression. 

Of  course  the  invitation  to  dinner  was  accepted  ;  and 
when  the  banker  arrived,  he  found  a  pleasant  company 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room.  Helena  was  there, 
pale,  but  beautiful.  Kate  had  not  descended  from  her 
room.  She  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  give  one 
unnecessary  moment  to  the  man  she  loved,  yet  despised 
and  feared.  The  lion.  Mrs.  Borlase  was  the  chief 
guest,  and  she  was,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  Adela,  who  seldom  quitted  her  side.  Neville 
Borlase  had  come,  all  impatient  t  o  greet  Kate,  who  had 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  heart,  and 
his  disappointment  at  her  non-appearance  was  intense. 
Several  professional  gentlemen,  and  one  or  two  of  those 
insipid  nobodies  whose  presence  seems  indispensable  on 
nil  festive  occasions — though  why,  nobody  on  earth  can 
tell — completed  the  party. 

The  npn-appeavanoe  of  Barry  Lincoln  created  some 
disappointment  as  the  hour  of  dinner  arrived ;  and  when 
it  passed,  and  lie  did  not  come,  St.  George  experienced 
Borne  uneasiness. 

"Business — pressure  of  business  had,"  he  said,  care- 
lessly, "no  doubt  detained  him." 

And  having  given  him  five  minutes'  grace,  the  com- 
pany went  down  to  dinner. 

It  must  be  a  very  special  guest  whose  presence  or  ab- 
scuoe  can  affect  the  appetites  of  a  dozen  people  seated 
round  a  sumptuously-furnished  board,  and  Barry  Lin- 
coln's non-arrival  was  soon  forgotten  by  all  save  those 
most  interested  in  it. 

Sir  JohnFenmore  regarded  the  subject  with  an  uneasy 
feeling,  and  Kate  read  the  features  of  the  old  man  like 
a  book.  As  for  St.  George,  he  was  unusually  brilliant, 
but  his  exuberant  spirits  only  covered  considerable 
anxiety. 

"  Why,"  ho  kept  asking  himself,  '"'  should  not  the 
fellow  come  ?" 

Nothing  in  the  world,  he  thought,  was  important 
enough  to  have  detained  him. 

He  was  mistaken. 

In  due  time  the  substantial  features  of  the  banquet 
gave  plane  to  those  lighter  trifles  with  which  civilisation 
strives  to  ti;kle  the  jaded  appetite  into  activity.  The 
guests,  having  satislied  the  cravings  of  what  wealth 
calls  hunger,  had  become  genial,  hearty,  and  mutually 
agreeable,  viands  aud  wines  had  alike  produced  their 
pleasantly-stimulating  effect,  and  the  height  of  animal 
eujoyment  had  been  readied,  when  an  effect  was  sud- 
denly, instantaneously  produced  upon  the  guests  like 
that  which  might  have  followed  the  uncovering  of  the 
skeleton  at  the  banquets  of  the  Egyptians. 

Yet  it  was  only  the  entrance  of  a  man  which  produced 
this  commotion. 

The  company  wero  startled  from  their  propriety  by 
nothing  more  formidable  than  the  appearance  among 
them,  unannounced,  jf  Jack  Slagg,  the  flushei,  in  his 
workiug  dress ! 

Sir  John  Fenmore,  Kate,  and  St.  George  all  rose 
simultaneously;  and  it  was  St  George  who  demanded 
in  lurious  toue3  what  the  intruder  wanted? 

"  Not  much,  sir,"  replied  Slagg,  not  at  all  abashed. 

''Not  much!"  echoed  SI.  George.  "How  dare  you 
present  yourself  in  this  house — and  in  that  garb  ?" 

"  As  to  the  garb,  as  you  calls  it,"  said  Slagg,  "  it  was 
Hobsou's  oboice — this  'ore  or  none,  Mister  George :  and 


bad  as  it  is,  this  u  better  than  nothink — leastways,  I 
think  so." 

"  No  ribaldry,  sir,  iu  this  company,"  said  St.  George, 
biting  his  lip  till  the  blood  came ;  "  what  brought  you 
here?" 

"A  message,"  said  Slagg,  curtly. 

"  Who  from  ?" 

"  Mr.  Barry  Lincoln." 

"Ah!    Where  is  he?" 

"  In  gaol." 

St.  George  turned  deathly  pale  :  his  lips  quivered  as 
he  repeated,  almost  inaudibly, 

"  In  gaol !  How,  in  Heaven's  name,  has  this  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  It's  happened  easy  enough,"  replied  Slagg.  "He's 
done  a  murder." 

"  A  murder!"  interposed  the  guests. 

"Yes:  he's  killed  a 'voman — Flora  Hargreaves,  they 
called  her — but  he  did  it  shooting  at  " 

"  Who  ?"  gasped  St.  George. 

"  Walter  Flood!"  replied  Slagg,  with  unmistakable 
emphasis. 

At  that  name  St.  George  dropped  into  his  seat.  He 
could  not  credit  what  his  ears  conveyed  to  him ;  yet  he 
dared  not  pursue  that  theme?  Walter  Flood!  Then 
he  was  not  dead !  He  had  returned  safe — ho  had  come 
to  claim  his  own — and  Barry  Lincoln  had,  in  a  moment 
of  desperation,  ruined  all. 

He  saw  all  this  at  a  glance. 

He  saw  also  that  now  the  end  was  conic — now  the 
"game"  was,  indeed,  "  up." 

Yet  he  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  instantaneous 
downfall  to  which  he  was  doomed.  He  was  ignorant  of 
the  skill  and  perseverance  with  which  Sarah  Bates,  now 
Mdllo.  Euphrosyne,  the  Queen  of  tho  Ballet,  had  pur- 
sued her  scheme  of  vengeanee,  and  of  the  able  ministers 
she  had  found  in  Gabiiel  Sprado  and  old  Samson  of  the 
Haymarket. 

His  eyes,  however,  were  speedily  opened. 

As  soon  as  Slagg  perceived  the  full  effect  of  his 
words,  he  raised  his  hand,  and  beckoning  to  a  man  who 
was  looking  iu  through  the  half-open  door,  he  caused 
him  and  several  others  to  enter.    Then  ho  said — 

"  Since  I'm  here,  and  these  gentlemen  is  here,  Mr. 
George,  I  may  as  well  out  with  tho  whole  truth  at  once. 
The  fact  is,  they've  been  a  rummagin'  about  you're 
rooms  at  my  house  these  two  days,  and  they've 
found  

But  hero  an  officer  of  police,  in  plain  clothes,  stepped 
forward,  and  bowing  respectfully  to  Sir  John,  inter- 
rupted— 

"A  variety  of  important  documents,'  he  said. 
"  Papers  proving  the  South  Australian  Bank  a  bubble 
and  a  swindle— papers  showing  that  this  man  St.  George, 
as  he  calls  himself,  but  George  Stanton  as  he  is  really 
named,  has  robbed  a  woman  named  Sarah  Bates  of 
forty  thousand  pounds— papers  disclosing  extensive  for- 
geries ;  and,  lastly,  papers  which  leave  little  doubt,  Sir 
John,  that  your  daughters  and  their  fortunes  would 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  arts  of  this  fellow,  who  is 
already  the  husband  of  a  woman  now  in  Paris." 

At  these  words,  Helena  Fenmore,  unable  to  sustain 
tho  shock,  fell  insensible  into  the  arms  of  her  sister, 
who,  startled  and  humiliated  at  the  scene,  was  yet  sus- 
tained by  a- sense  of  gratitude  for  an  escape  from  such 
hideons  peril. 

No  word  of  explanation  escaped  tho  lip3  of  St. 
George.  lie  saw  that  it  was  in  vain,  that  the  evidence 
against  him  was  too  crushing  ;  and  without  a  struggle 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  handcuffed,  and  led  from  the 
house.  _____ 

And  now  it  is  time  that  the  green  curtain  should 
descend :  yet  before  it  does  so,  let  us  take  a  brief  glance 
at  the  final  disposition  of  our  characters. 

After  the  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  chance  by 
which  Walter  Flood  became  aware  of  Janet's  innocence, 
he  lost,  as  nwy  be  supposed,  no  time  in  seeking  the 
poor,  suffering  girl,  and  asking  her  forgiveness  for  his 
fault;  for  to  doubt  tho  sincerity  of  a  true  heart  is  a 
fault,  and  he  owned  it. 

The  reconciliation  led  to  explanations  on  both  sides ; 
but  little  transpired  with  Which  the  reader  is  not 
already  familiar.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  from  the 
time  he  was  so  miraculously  saved  from  the  sewer,  he 
lived  in  Slagg's  house — chiefly  iu  the  disguise  of  a  sailor 
— and  passed  his  days  in  the  double  task  of  testing 
Janet's  love,  and  perfecting  the  evidence  for  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  the  fraudulent  bankers. 
'  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  as  aceouuting  for  his 
presence  at  the  fatal  moment  when  Barry  Lincoln  shot 
dr-wn  Flora  Hargreaves,  that  he  had  purposely  con- 
trived a  room  next  that  occupied  by  the  bankers,  so 
that  he  might,  if  neceasary,  introduce  witnesses,  who 
might  overbear  any  conversation  taking  place  there. 
The  discovery  of  the  important  papers  referred  to  by 
the  police  officer  rendered  it  of  no  value,  so  far  as  the 
conviction  of  the  culprits  was  concerned;  but,  as  we 
know,  it  served  a  most  important  purpose  in  clearing 
Janet's  character  from  the  stain  which  rested  on  it. 

Several  circumstances  served  to  cloud  for  a  time  the 
happiness  of  Janet  and  Walter  Flood.  The  death  of 
poor  Madge  Flood,  Walter's  kind-hearted  mother,  was 
a  blow  from  which  neither  Janet  nor  Walter  soon  reco- 
vered. The  tragedy  of  poor  Flora  Hargreaves,  too, 
rested  like  a  shadow  upon  their  paths  for  many  years. 
And  before  it  had  passed  away,  old  Abel  Flood,  who 


never  quite  recovered  the  shock  he  had  received  in  the 
supposed  murder  of  his  boy,  was  followed  to  his  quiet 
grave,  far  away  down  in  the  old  country  village  whence 
ho  had  sprung,  and  to  which  his  heart  yearned  iu  his 

last  days. 

Barry  Lincoln  escaped  from  prison,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  It  was  supposed  that  ho  took 
ship  for  America,  with  a  view  of  working  his  passage 
out,  and  was  lost  during  a  storm.  The  fate  of  St. 
George  was  no  less  lamentable.  His  trial  excited  much 
interest,  and  wa3  the  "sensation"  case  of  Term,  from 
the  unusually  eminent  men  retained,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  for  the  prosecution.  But  the  "  sensation  "  termi- 
nated abruptly;  for,  on  the  day  before  the  trial,  the 
prisoner  was  found  dead  in  his  cell.  He  had  lacerated 
the  skin  of  his  throat  with  his  finger-nails,  and  choked 
himself  to  death. 

The  money  for  tho  prosecution  was,  of  course,  sup- 
plied by  Sarah  Bates,  who,  having  reigned  as  Queen  of 
the  Ballet  for  one  season,  was  deposed,  and  suffered 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  to  retire  into  private  life.  She 
selected  Paris  as  a  residence,  and  still  lives  there — 
married,  it  is  said,  to  Gideon  Sprado.  The  only  man 
who  could  have  confirmed  or  refuted  that  statement — 
who  would  have  wormed  out  even  that  delicate  secret, 
and  blazoned  it  before  the  eyes  of  day — is,  unhappily, 
no  more.  Old  Samson  "  broko  up"  suddenly  at  last: 
he  forgot,  he  mislaid  his  money,  he  made  eoniidaiits  of 
people  he  had  never  seen-iu  his  life— ail  signs  of  tho 
end ;  and  one  morning  they  fouud  him  dead  iu  his  chair, 
his  ear  against  the  tube  communicating  with  the  Bed 
Room. 

It  was  only  then,  when  he  could  no  longer  protect  it, 
that  the  secret  of  that  wonderful  chair  was  discovered. 
Up  to  that  hour,  no  mortal  had  suspected  it. 

Old  Samson  "cut  up"  well :  you  may  see  his  will  at 
Doctors'  Commons.  He  left  the  whole  of  his  money  to 
a  little  girl  down  iu  Wales,  who  had  never  even  heard 
of  him.  People  said  it  was  the  grandchild  of  a  woman 
he  had  once  loved ! 

And  that  magic  word  remiuds  us  that  we  have  yet  a 
word  to  say  of  Sir  John  Fenmore  and  his  two  fair 
daughters.  The  good  physician  yet  lives— old  and  in- 
firm, but  mildly  happy  in  the  society  of  his  elder 
daughter.  Yes ;  Helena  has  never  married.  The  lovo 
she  bore  to  the  worthless  St.  George  was  of  that  nature 
which  exhausts  the  soil  in  which  ic  springs.  She  has 
never  loved  since  :  she  has  not  even  listened  to  an  offer 
of  marriage,  though  many  have  been  made  her.  Not  so 
with  Kate.  Her  affection  for  St.  George  was  strong; 
but  the  exposure  of  tho  idol  in  which  she  assisted  disen- 
chanted her.  She  has  married  Neville  Borlaso :  they 
are  very  happy;  and  at  this  moment  little  Nordic,  anil 
little  Kate  and  Helena  Fenmore,  are  playing  about 
grandfather's  knee. 

That  is  their  great  treat ;  but  they  have  auother.  It, 
is  when  sometimes— iu  tho  summer  weather,  when  tho 
sky  is  blue  and  tho  air  balmy,  when  the  flowers  arc  out 
and  the  trees  are  full  of  leaves — they  go  with  mamma 
for  a  day's  trip  to  a  little  cottage  far  away  on  tho  De- 
vonshire coast;  where  Walter  Flood  forgets  that  ho 
was  once  rich  and  now  is  poor, — forgets  ic  in  the  love, 
of  Janet,  his  dear  wife,  and  his  darling  little  ones. 

But  he  can  never  forget  the  past.  If  his  own  sorrows 
could  pass  into  oblivion,  he  couid  still  read  tho  traee3 
of  what  has  been  iu  the  face  that  turns  so  lovingly  up 
toward  his  own, — in  the  blue  eyes  whose  truth  he  has 
never  again  doubted  since  the  hour  when  he  gained  tho 
proof  of  their  constancy,  and  demon  trated  to  his  ene- 
mies the  falsity  of  tho  assertion  that — "  Doad  Men 
Tell  No  Tales." 

THE  END. 


To-morrow. — It  is  an  idle  and  a  mischievous  word. 
"  I'll  not  go  about  it  to-day, but  I'd  begin  it  to-morrow," 
says  the  thoughtless  person.  Friend,  there  is  no  to- 
morrow ;  we  have  barely  the  present — a  mere  point  of 
time,  a  thread  of  light  that  continually  shoots  across 
the  chasm  of  the  everlasting — that  is  all.  He  who  waits 
for  a  better  chance  never  gets  it.  lie  who  pledges  time 
that  is  not  his  own,  and  which  never  will  be  Ids  own, 
makes  promises  which  he  cannot  redeem.  Alas!  alas! 
how  much  of  life  slips  away  through  this  gaping  scam 
of  waiting !  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  we  do  not  feel  equal 
to  doing  this  thing  or  that  thing  to-day,  but  that  we  will 
do  it  certainly  to-morrow.  We  are  so  easily  beguiled 
with  the  hopes  of  what  we  have  not  now  in  hand.  We 
love  to  trust  to  something — we  know  not  what;  if  wo 
can  only  put  off,  put  off,  we  think  we  have  gained  by  it. 
Possibly  we  do  gain  opportune  time  by  it;  but  who 
pauses  to  consider  how  uiue.h  strength  is  lost  by  the 
waiting  ?  The  energy  loses  its  white  heat.  If  we  de- 
layed only  to  complete  and  perfect  our  preparations, 
that  would  be  one  thing;  but  we  Jo  not  even  trouble 
ourselves  with  thinking  about  our  work  to  be  done  in 
the  entire  interim ;  we  delay  to  get  rid  of  our  work — 
not  to  give  us  more  time  and  added  strength  to  per- 
form it  better.  And  so  one  and  auother  fool  away  their 
lives.  They  never  do— they  are  always  going  to  do. 
There  is  such  a  luxurious  mood  in  waiting  —  in  the 
thought  of  not  being  driven— in  thinking  that  we  may 
harness  up  our  energies  and  go  to  work  with  them 
when  we  please;  but'we  forget  that  they  aro  more  or 
less  subject  to  habit,  and  that,  as  we  relax  our  habits, 
the  grooves  in  which  they  work  with  sucli  forced  swift- 
ness—the powers  of  our  nature— relax  also. 
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MY  STUDY  OF  FRENCH. 

It  was  in  the  Strand — the  gTeat  artery  of  Loudon  life — 
that  my  attention  was  directed,  one  summer  day,  to  a 
'boot-stall,  outside  of  which  stood  a  thin,  spare,  stooping 
r.  ju,  perusiag  an  old  volume  wnich  he  had  disinterred 
rrom  the  sixpenny  box. 

Very  probably  yon  will  ask  what  peculiarity  was 
there  ia  that  circumstance,  or  why  should  it  be  iaimor- 
talised  in  tLis  article  ?  To  this  I  answer,  it  was  the 
fact  of  the  particular  man  which  has  impressed  the 
scene  on  my  memory.  There  he  stood — bending  over 
tiiat  old  book,  enveloped  in  a  loose  sack  or  overcoat,  his 
eye-glass  firmly  fixed  in  the  cavity  caused  by  the  high 
cheek-bone,  liis  stick  suspended  from  his  wrist  by  a  loop, 
his  hair  bruslied  negligently  back,  his  piercing  eve 
seemingly  devouring  the  contents  of  the  book  he  held. 

And  my  companion,  drawing  me  nearer  him,  and  in- 
dicating by  a  gesture  the  spare,  stooping  man,  said,  in 
a  whisper — "That  is  Douglas  Jerrold !"  Yes!  There 
he  stood — the  great  satirist,  the  caustic  wit,  the  bril- 
liant author,  the  accomp  islied  journalist,  the  splendid 
playwright !  There  he  stood  ;  and  but  two  minutes  since 
1  might  hare  passed  him  in  the  crowd  of  little  ones,  and 
common-place  ones,  and  every-day  ones.  I  was  but  a 
boy  then,  but  I  had  heard  of  him,  in  common  with 
everybody  else — had  read  him,  in  common  with  every- 
body else— had  admired  him,  in  common  with  every- 
body else.  For  who  could  help  admiring  him,  cynic 
though  he  were  ?  There  he  stood — the  author  of  the 
immortal  Lectures! — that  great  satire  on  some  married 
ladies — the  hero  of  a  hundred  works  that  live,  and  will 
live;  and  1  felt  awe-struck.  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
if  I  were  that  shopkeeper  I  would  have  ottered  my 
illustrious  visitor  my  whole  stock-in-trade  for  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing !  Alas !  I  thought  not  then  that  to 
that  same  shopkeeper  the  money  of  D.  J.  was  but 
equivalent  to  the  money  of  Jack  Nokes,  and  that  both 
were  but  barely  equivalent  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  he  stood !  And  as  I  sidled  up  to  him  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  examining  the  twopenny 
neighbour  of  the  immortal  box,  I  saw  that  the  book  he 
was  reading  was  written  in  French.  And  I  went  home, 
and  thought  of  him  and  the  French  book.  And  from 
that  moment  I  was  haunted  by  an  intense  desire  to 
learn  French — to  read  French  as  D.  J.  had  read  it. 

Let  me  pause  here,  in  this  veracious  history,  to  re- 
mark how,  when  the  world  mourned  the  great  writer 
years  after,  a  touching  tribute  to  his  memory  and  his 
genius  adorned  those  pages  usually  devoted  to  the 
lightest  of  hght  literature,  and  how,  in  that  memoir,  he 
wa3  described  as  speaking  French  with  the  accent  of  a 
rery  Parisian.    £  had  mastered  it  then,  though  ! 

It  might  seem  egotistic  to  relate  how  my  accent 
prospered — how  I  became  on  intimate,  even  speaking 
terms  with,  not  to  say  proficient  in,  the  irregular  verbs 
— even  though  it  were  to  chronicle  my  shortcomings  ? 
It  is  only  now — at  my  advanced  time  of  life — that  I  can 
back  in  an  ^uninterrupted  "rendering"  of  "The  Cul- 
pable Dog,"  "The  Life  ts  of  Imagination,"  or  "  The 
Buffoon  and  the  Peasant  ;"  although,  in  relation  to  this 
last  of  my  triumphs.  I  cannot  to  this  day,  and  for  the 
how  the  buifoon    pushed  cries 


landlady ;  or — it  might  not.  Never  mind ;  he  was  a 
very  useful  professor.  Was  it  not  he  who  endeavoured 
to  teach  me  to  "  utter  with  a  greater  effort  the  sound  ts 
from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  lip  being  forward,  and 
convey  it  through  the  nose,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
tongue  down  in  order  to  avoid  the  sound  of  n  ?"  (And 
for  the  information  of  the  curious,  I  may  as  well  re- 
mark that  my  endeavours  to  follow  his  dire  tions 
literally  gave  rise  to  about  as  choice  a  collection  of 
brays,  groans,  and  other  assinine  peculiarities  as  the 
most  bilious-hearted  cynic  might  wish  to  hear :  while 
that  part  of  his  instructions  relative  to  the  conveyance 
of  the  sound,  or  the  lip,  through  the  nose  from  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
to  this  very  hour.)  Was  it  not  he  who  first  taught  me 
to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  an  imaginary  landlady,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  taking  visionary  lodgings,  that  "  I 
used  my  own  linen  ?" — (guarding,  as  the  reader  will 
intuitively  perceive,  against  the  possibility  of  my  using 
anybody  else's,  or  of  anybody  else  using  mine.)  And, 
lastly,  was  it  not  he  who,  by  an  increasing  application, 
succeeded  in  making  my  pronunciation  the  envy  of  my 
masculine  compeers,  and  the  admiration  of  that  dear 
young  lady  who  gave  me  the  embroidered  slippers  ? 

Well,  1  learned  French ;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
years  after  the  little  episode  which  commences  this 
retrospect,  that  I  incidentally  stopped  at  the  very  book- 
stall which  I  had  seen  so  honoured.    I  stood  in  the 
very  place  where  he  stood,  too;  and  right  over  the 
j  sixpenny  box.    I  looked  down  into  it,  and  there,  sure 
!  enough,  lay  the  French  book  which  D.  J.  had  read.  Of 
:  course  I  bought  it,  and  carried  it  home  in  triumph. 
1  Never  miud  what  it  was;  it  was  </iC  French  book — that 
I  is  enough. 

Kenwakd  Piiilp. 
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of  joy  from  him."  And  sorely  the  statement,  "him 
was  waiting  on  the  bridge  to  him  to  speak,"  is  rather  a 
round-about  way  of  putting;  it  ? 

Smile  not,  oh  recondite  reader,  at  rny  perplexities ! 
"Live  and  Learn"  is  a  good  old  maxim,  and  thou 
maycat  verify  it  s  .me  d  ly.  For  instance,  know  thou 
that,  according  to  the  innocent  author  of  my  dialogue- 
book,  it  ■  quite  necessary  to  the  due  transaction  of 
business  to  s.iy,  on  entering  your  tailor's  emporium — 

"  (joA  moruiri.',  Mori  I'-ur  D  ,  I  have  come,  first  to 

pay  you  your  little  bill!"  You  di  In't  know  that  before, 
HI  be  hound! 

A  curious  old  fellow,  too,  was  Monsieur  Lupine,  the 
author  of  my  dialogue-book  (which,  by-the-bye,  he 
published  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  exceedingly 
prond  of)  ;  for  he  was  my  instructor  in  the  flesh,  as 
well  as  in  the  print.  Ho  used  to  live  in  apartments, 
»nd  h  id  a  large  zinc  plate  on  the  door,  which  described 
him  as  a  Professor  of  the  Tongue  French.  And  the 
betw  vleal  (to  me)  of  a  profesor  he  was.  I  see  him 
now,  in  my  mind's  eye,  with  his  stick  in  his  hand, 
shambling  al  ng,  the  bottoms  of  his  trowsers  flapping 
about  in  a  very  insubordinate  manner,  and  displaying  n 
pair  of  flat,  roomy,  lo.v-shoes,  and  much-darned  red 
worited  stocking*.  Poor  Professor !  how  angry  be  once 
was  when  I  addressed  hirn  as  Monsienr  The  Thorn! 
If':  didn't  at  nil  like  it.  It  reminded  him,  perhaps,  of 
trie  days  of  his  prosperity,  when  he  was  a  Due  or  a 
Marquis,  m  iy  be.  For  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbons  it 
n  more  than  probable  that  inv.i.ad  of  plain  "  Lepine," 
h«  called  in  tin  -I  .nice  of  an  apostrophe,  and  "  wrote 
lonnolt  M.  (1  :  L'Kpirie.  However,  he  had  quite  dis- 
'  -fled  it?  meretricious  aid  now,  and  was  chiefly  known 
to  as  as  "  the  Professor." 

One  thing  used  to  strike  me  as  rather  ludicrous.  It 
was  this :— Alter  having  shambled  out  for  a  walk,  he 
would  return,  bait  at  DM  door,  take,  a  pinch  of  swiff, 
r-/Il  hi*  filmy  eyes  nil  round  the  neighbourhood,  indulge 
in  a  rompreheriaiTo  use  of  his  cotton  pocket-hand- 
■•Miiisf,  knock  tlinnderingly  at.  tb«  door,  nnd  proceed 
V'-/  fo  i'.  with  a  latch-key,  and  walk  in! 

Who  knows?    It  may  have  b»«m  a  relic  of  his  btttff 
a*j% — of  the  p  ilmiest  days  of  King  L<ui*  ;  it  might  be 
ji/it;  if,  might  be  a  condition  imposed  on  him  by  his 


THE  FORSAKEN. 

11  e  knew  1  was  not  beautiful, 

Nor  Fortune's  favoured  child; 
Yet  he  professed  to  love  me 

W  ith  a  passion  undeSled. 
I  could  not  disbelieve  him, 

Though  all  bad  dared  to  say 
That  he'd  blight  a  heart  for  ever 

But  to  charm  him  for  a  day. 

He  said  that  true  affection 

No  vain  distinctions  knew, 
And  swore  by  all  above  him 

He'd  never  prove  untrue. 
Then  I  vainly  thought  the  future 

Too  serene  to  be  o'ercast, 
And  his  love,  by  time  increasing, 

Would  support  me  to  the  last. 

Years  have  fled — I'm  now  forsaken, 

Ah  !  perhaps  without  regret, 
And  my  bosom,  once  so  joyful, 

Seems  with  frenzied  thoughts  beset,. 
Still  I  often  fondly  wonder, 

Though  my  dreams  of  love  are  o'er, 
If  his  memory  ever  waudcrs 

To  the  happy  days  of  yore. 

Wm.  Bernard. 


Great  Talkers. — It  happens  with  women  as  with 
men — the  greatest  talkers  are  often  the  greatest  cowards; 
and  there  is  a  reason  for  it — those  spirits  evaporate  in 
prattle  which  might  do  more  mischief  if  they  took  ano- 
ther course. 

Application. — It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on 
the  mind  that  application  is  the  price  to  be  paid  lor 
mental  acquisitions,  and  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  expect 
them  without  it,  as  to  hope  for  a  harvest  where  we  had 
not  sown  the  seed. 

Popi  laiiity  and  Reputation. — A  contemporary  lias 
the  following  admirable  remarks  : — In  this  very  wise 
world  a  man  may  enjoy  one  of  two  kinds  of  fame,  one 
of  which  may  be  called  popularity,  the  other  reputation. 
He  may  be  liked  for  his  winsome  ways,  or  he  may  be 
prized  for  his  noble  soul.  In  every  club,  in  almost 
every  drawing-room,  you  meet  these  types  of  un  out- 
ward and  of  an  inward  grace.  The  first,  perhaps,  will 
always  have  the  more  noisy  following;  though  the 
second  will  assuredly  command  a  more  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  heart.  There  is  the  gracious  and  yielding 
fellow,  in  whose  presence  you  feel  the  spirits  brighten 
and  the  temper  smooth,  alter  a  fashion  which  is  at  once 
unconscious  and  delightful.  You  like  to  meet  that  man 
at  a  dinner,  though  ho  may  not  be  so  wise,  or  witty,  or 
influential  as  many  more.  You  find  a  pleasure  in  his 
society  as  in  sunshine;  gaze-  on  him  as  on  wine  in  a 
glass  ;  discover  in  him  a  savour  as  of  rich  meats,  and  a 
perfume  as  of  fresh  flowers.  He  may  not  bo  a  good 
man.  Often  enough  ho  is  a  very  bad  man,  a  trillcr,  an 
egotist,  an  ingrate;  one  who  would  borrow  his  host's 
money,  uneer  at  his  taste,  and  abuse  his  cheer ;  slight 
bis  friend's  fame  for  the  sake  of  a  joke,  or  destroy  his 
peace  fit  iriind  for  ever  in  vanity  anil  sport.  On  the 
other  side,  there  is  the  noble  follow,  who  is  less  visibly 
alluring,  tor  in  his  proud,  just,  sensitive  nature  ho  can 
neither  smile  a  lie  nor  toll  one.  This  man  you  might 
not  care  to  meet  at  a  club  dinner  or  in  n  summer  pic-nic ; 
but  you  would  very  much  like  to  find  him  at  your  right, 
hand  in  a  storrn  or  charge.  You  could  trust  him  with 
your  necret,  with  your  property,  with  your  child.  He 
would  have  in  all  serious  things  tho  advantage  over 
your  easy  and  delightful  fellow  which  Character  has 
over  Manner. 


THE  BEGGAR'S  RING. 

BY  AN  EX-DETECTIVE. 

I  have  observed  the  world  from  many  different  points 
of  view,  but  think  none  so  amusrfng  or  instructive  as 
that  which  is  taken  from  under  a  lamp-post. 

My  favourite  stations  are  at  Chu  ring-cross,  close  by 
Northumberland  House,  and  at  Regent-circus,  Picca- 
dilly, and  Oxford-street.  These  are  busy  corners,  whera 
the  omnibuses  stop  to  set  down  Ind  take  up  passen- 
gers. If  you  happen  to  be  looking  for  anybody  in  par- 
ticular, ten  chances  to  one  but  he  will  come  along  if  you 
plant  yourself  in  readiness  to  moot  him,  of  course 
selecting  the  most  likely  spot  of  those  I  have  named,  or 
of  those  that  I  have  not.  Men  have  their  particular 
haunts  and  walks  in  London.  It  would  be  of  no  sort  of 
use  looking  for  Brown  at  Oxford-street,  whereas  you 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  see  him  pass  by  at  Chariug- 
cross  some  night  in  the  week  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  On  the  other  hand,  Jones  i^  never  to  be  seen 
at  Piccadilly  corner,  but  frequently  at  Oxford-street. 

So  I  take  up  my  station  at  one  or  other  of  these  busy 
points  when  I  am  not  looking  for  anybody  in  par;icular, 
just  for  the  amusement  and  adventure  that  may  chance 
to  turn  up ;  and  strange  revelations  have  been  made  to 
me  at  times,  I  assure  you.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
myself  a  public  confessor,  for  many  an  overburdened 
heart  has  poured  its  tale  of  sin  and  sorrow,  error  and 
repentance,  into  my  patient  ear. 

Will  I  tell  you  one  ?  Oh  yes  !  Let  me  see.  Ah ! 
there's  that  one  I  call  tho  Beggar's  Ring.  That  is  a 
good  sample  of  the  largest  class  of  misery-stories  I  have 
listened  to. 

_  It  was  a  cold  night  in  November.  At  about  half-past 
nine  I  stood  propping  up  the  lamp-post  at  Piccadilly- 
circus,  opposite  corner  to  Swan  and  Edgar's.  It  was  a 
good  night  for  picking  pockets,  and  as  I  thought  some 
active  operations  in  that  line  would  be  carried  on  among 
the  people  who  wait  for  omnibuses  at  this  corner,  I 
took  up  a  position  as  a  casual  observer,  but  with  a  keen 
eye  to  business. 

The  fog  had  come  on  rather  suddenly.  A  change  of 
wind  from  the  south-west  to  the  opposite  quarter  during 
the  day  had  blown  all  the  smoke  from  tho  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  metropolis  to  the  West  End.  Many  persons, 
strangers  to  I  he  quarter  where  I  was  stationed,  appeared 
bewildered,  and  for  some  time  I  had  to  serve  as  a.  direc- 
tion-post to  people  in  search  of  the  Haymarket,  Strand, 
Pall-mall,  &c.  One  of  the  bewildered  was  a  delicate- 
looking  young  lady,  elegantly  dressed,  with  a  small 
travelling  bag  in  her  hand,  who  inquired  of  me  the 
way  to  London  Bridge. 

1  was  a  little  bit  surprised  at  this  question,  especially 
as  the  lady  appeared  excessively  nervous.  I  intimated 
to  her  that  London  Bridge  was  a  very  long  way  off,  too 
far  for  a  lady  to  walk  there  alone,  at,  such  an  hour,  and 
in  such  a  night.  I  recommeud.d  her  to  take  an 
omnibus. 

She  appeared  to  approve  of  the  suggestion;  still  she 
did  not  avail  herself  of  it,  although  several  omnibuses 
passed  by  bound  for  that  destination.  I  was  puzzled, 
and  my  curiosity  became  excited.  Turuiug  her  head, 
so  that  the  gas-light  shone  full  on  her  face,  I  saw  the 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Why  do  you  not  take  an  omnibus  if  you  really  wish 
to  go  to  London  Bridge  V*  I  again  inquired. 

"  Yes ;  but  1  should  like  to ;  but  " 

"But  what?" 

I  began  to  suspect  that  she  had  not  enough  money  to 
pay  her  fare,  and  I  concluded  she  had  had  her  pocket 
picked. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  got  iuto  tho  wrong  omuibus. 
It  should  have  taken  me  to  tho  Bank.  I  have  come 
from  Chelsea,  and  tho  'bus  goes  to  Islington.  I  am  a 
married  lady,  living  at  Sydenham ;  and  if  I  should  uot 
reach  home  to-night,  what  will  my  husband  think?  I 
have  been  to  see  my  sister,  who  is  in  great  trouble,  and 
I  have  'gone  further'  than  I  ought;  for  1  gave  her  all 
tho  money  I  had  with  mo,  except  just,  enough  to  pay 
my  fare  to  tho  Bank.  You  tell  me,"  she  continued, 
sobbing,  "  that  1  am  three  miles  from  London  Bridge. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  If  I  walk  I  shall  be  too  late  for  tho 
train." 

Now,  I  am  not  a  hard-hearted  man,  although  you 
might  think  that  I  am.  Who  could  sec  a  woman  in 
distress,  and  not  wish  to  relieve  her  ?  Yet  I  know  some 
scoundrels,  considering  themselves  gentlemen,  who, 
meeting  a  female  under  such  circumstances,  would  have 
insulted  her  with  the  most  infamous  proposal  that  can 
be  made  to  a  virtuous  woman.  But  such  mean  dogs 
shame  the  mother  who  bore  them. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my  heart  was  touched  at  the 
artless  manner  in  which  the  distressed  lady  told  her 
t  roubles.  She  was  one  of  those  quiet,  delicate,  sensitivo 
creatures,  quite  incapable  of  encountering  tho  thorns 
and  briars  of  this  rough  world.  She  might  have  sat  for 
a  portrait,  of  Desdeinona— so  gentle,  so  timid. 

Come,  John,  you  forget  the  lady  is  left  standing  in 
the  cold  and  log  all  this  time.  How  did  she  get  to 
London  Bridge? 

Why,  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  nnd  felt  for  a  six- 
pence. I  then  hailed  the  next  'bus  bound  for  London 
Bridge,  and  helped  her  iuto  it,  and  sent  her  on  her  way 
rejoicing. 

She  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  a  new  actor  camo 
on  the  scene.  This  time  it  was  a  girl  about  eighteen 
years  of  ago— fine  dark  hair,  and  black  eyes— a  pretty, 
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intelligent  face,  that  had  once  been  happy.  Hounded 
nnd  dimpled,  it  needed  but  the  sunshine,  of  favouring 
fortune  to  light  it  up  to  be  what  men  call  beautiful. 

She  carried  a  heavy  burden  in  her  anus,  covered  by  a 
lliin,  dingy  shawl.  I  took  it  for  a  bundle  of  linen,  or 
V  work,"  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  few  clothes 
kIio  had  oil  were  black,  and  so  was  her  bonnet.  She 
appeared  to  be  iu  what  was  intended  to  pass  for  "  deer; 
mourning." 

When  she  had  approached  near  to  where  I  was  stand- 
ing, she  stopped,  and  looked  beseechingly  in  my  face, 
but  uttered  not  a  word. 

"  Well,  young  ladv,  what  have  you  got  there  ?" 

"  A  child." 

"  A  child !  Out  on  such  a  night  as  this !  Do  you 
want  to  kill  it?" 

"Kill  it!  God  forgive  you!  It  is  a  heavy  burden  to 
me,  but  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  all  the  world." 

"  But  why  aro  you  out  at  this  hour  with  it  ?  This  fog 
will  certainly  kill  it  or  cause  its  death.  You  were  both 
better  at  home." 

"  Yes,  if  we  had  a  home." 

"  No  home!    Whero 's  its  father  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  knew." 

"  Has  he  run  away  and  left  you  r" 

"  No." 

"  Does  ho  let  you  come  out,  then,  such  a  night  as 
this?  Is  ho  a  drunkard?  Aro  you  searching  public- 
houses  for  him  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !    I  don't  know  who  lie  is  !  " 

'  Nonsense !    To  tell  me  such  a  story  as  that ! " 
But  it  is  true.    I  wish  it  wasn't." 

"  Is  it  a  girl  or  a  boy  ?  " 

"Aboy.'blcsshishcurt.'' 

"  And  not  to  know  who  is  his  father !  You  are  not 
an  idiot ;  but  you  must  think  I  am  one." 

"  Oh  no !  Perhaps  you  would  not  believe  mo  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  I  can  always  believe  the  truth  ;  but  lies  don't  go  for 
much  with  me." 

"He  is  very  heavy,  and  I  have  been  carrying  him 
ever  since  seven  o'clock.  Would  you  mind  holding  him 
for  a  minute  or  two  while  I  hook  my  dress?" 

I  held  out  my  arms  and  took  the  boy,  and  ho  xvas 
heavy.  I  should  not  have  liked  the  job  of  carrying  him 
about  the  streets  four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch,  I  can 
tell  you. 

"  Look  at  him — doesn't  ho  sleep  beautiful  ?" 

I  looked  at  him  by  tlio  light  of  the  gas-lamp.  He 
was  the  image  of  his  mother.  He  did  sleep  "  beau- 
tiful." Poor  child,  I  thought,  never  to  know  the  author 
of  its  being — never  to  know  its  father  !  What  stuff  are 
men  made  of  ?  Had  it  been  the  offspring  of  a  baboon 
or  a  hyena,  it  might  have  met  with  a  little  natural 
sympathy. 

"  Now  tell  me  all  about  it.  You  say  you  don't  know 
■who  is  the  father  of  this  child,  and  yet  j'ou  are  the 
mother.    How  am  I  to  understand  that  ?" 

"Of  course  I  kuow  its  father;  but  I  mean  I  don't 
know  his  name,  nor  where  to  find  him.  You  look  a 
kind  gentleman,  and  perhaps  you  won't  speak  harsh  to 
me,  or  blame  me,  when  I  tell  you  my  folly  and  my 
troubles." 

"  Say  on.  I  havo  no  wish  to  be  harsh,  but  tell  me 
the  truth." 

"  My  father  and  mother  are  both  dead.    Father  has 

been  dead  a  long  time  ;  but  poor  mother — -she 

died  broken-hearted  when  she  know  of  my  trouble. 
Oh,  how  foolish  I  have  been !  But  don't  think  I  was 
wicked  ? 

"  I  lived  with  my  mother.  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
girl  who  lived  nest  door.  Sho  went  away  to  a  situation. 
After  a  year  she  came  back,  dressed  so  beautiful,  with 
a  gold  watch,  rings,  and  bracelets.  She  invited  me  one 
evening  to  go  to  the  theatre.  I  never  told  mother,  for 
I  knew  she  would  not  let  me  go.  We  went  to  the  boxes: 
there  were  two  geulleineu  there.  We  left,  and  went 
somewhere  to  supper.  They  made  me  drink  a  deal  of 
wine.  I  didn't  know  where  I  was.  When  I  woke  up 
next  morning  I  was  a  ruiued  girl." 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  gentleman  again  after  that?" 
Oh  yes,  frequently.  I  used  to  meet  him,  and  he  used 
to  write  to  me;  but  after  I  told  him  I  was  in  trouble 
lie  never  wrote  to  me  again,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  him 
from  that  day  to  this." 

"  And  did  he  never  tell  you  his  name?" 

"  He  said  his  name  was  Robert.  His  initials  were 
W.  It.  on  the  seal  of  his  letters.  He  said  he  was  a 
lawyer,  and  lived  in  the  Temple.  I  have  often  looked 
for  him  there,  but  never  could  see  him." 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  money  ?" 

"  Very  little." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  through  your  trouble  ?" 

"  When  poor  mother  died  she  left  some  furniture,  but 
I  had  to  sell  it  for  little  or  nothing  to  pay  the  doctor, 
nnd  the  nurse,  and  the  rent.  Everything  is  gone ;  the 
landlord  seized  upon  everything.  Oh,  if  I  could  have 
kept  my  little  home,  I  could  have  got  along  very  well; 
now,  when  I  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  room, 
I  am  obliged  to  go  to  a  common  lodging-house,  and 
there  the  people  are  so  dreadful.  They  swear  so,  and 
use  such  awful  language." 

"And  what  do  you  expect  will  become  of  you  ?" 

"  God  knows.  I  can  work,  but  there's  my  baby,  he 
■won't  let  me;  and  if  I  put  him  out  to  nurse,  they  ill-use 
him,  and  it  takes  all  the  money  I  can  earn, 

"  Have  you  no  friends  ?" 


.  I  have  an  aunt,  but  she  has  a  large  family  and  can- 
not do  anything  for  me." 

"  And  how  do  you  support  yourself  now  ?" 

"  People  give  me  a  trifle  sometimes.  It  don't  take 
niueh  to  keep  me  and  my  darling  boy,  bless  him." 

"  Then  you  are  a  beggar,  I  suppose." 

"You  may  call  mo  that,  if  yon  choose,  but  I  never 
as1.;  anybody  for  anything.  If  they  give  it  me,  I  take  it, 
if  they  don't,  I  don't.  But  I  never  bog  ;  not  I,  indeed! 
Anybody  that  looks  at  me  will  sco  I  am  no  beggar." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  your  feelings,  child.  I 
meant  you  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  charity. 

"  Nothing  else." 
And  have  you  never  thought  of  what  you  would 
like  to  do  ?" 

"  I  wisli  to  find  my  child's  father  fir.t  and  foremost. 
I  wander  about  the  streets  all  day  iu  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  him  ;  but  I  never  do." 

"And  what  would  ycu  do  if  you  were  to  meet  him?" 

"  Show  him  his  boy,  and  ask  him  if  ho  were  not 
proud  of  such  a  son." 

"  I  do  not  think  the  son  has  much  reason  to  be  proud 
of  such  a  father.  Havo  you  enough  to  pay  for  your 
lodging  to-night  ?" 

"  I  have  but  twopence,  and,  perhaps,  you  know  how 
far  that  will  go  towards  paying  fir  a  lodging." 

"I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done  for  you.  Iam  a 
very  poor  man  myself,  and  cannot  help  you  if  I  would. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  havo  to  go  to  the  workhouse." 

"  Never !    I  will  die  in  the  streets  first." 

"But  your  boy?" 

"Ah!  tho  dear  child — what  shall  I  do  with  him? 
Will  they  take  him  into  tho  Foundling  when  he  grows 
bigger  ?" 

"Not  unless  his  father  be  rich,  and  will  give  you  a 
recommendation." 

"  Is  there  no  school  whero  they  will  take  and  bring 
him  up  ?" 

"  None  that  will  take  him,  uifless  you  can  got  good 
— I  mean  respectable — recommendations.  Christian 
charity  is  meant  only  for  the  virtuous,  not  for  the  erring 
child  of  misfortune." 

"  What  is  a  poor  girl  like  me  to  do,  then  ?" 

"  Trust  in  God.  He  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb." 

"  But  how  He  punishes  mo  for  my  disobedience ! 
Oh,  have  I  not  been  a  foolish  girl  ?  See  what  I  have 
brought  myself  to.    God  help  me  !" 

"But  what  is  that  you  havo  got  ou  your  finger?  It 
looks  like  a  ring." 

"  It  is  a  ring." 

"  Let  me  see  it." 

"  I  cannot  part  with  it.  He  gave  it  to  me.  I  shall 
never  part  with  it.  Mahy's  the  rheal  and  tho  bod  it 
would  have  given  me,  could  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  part  with  it.    But  I  never  shall." 

I  lifted  up  her  hand  more  into  tho  gaslight  to  exa- 
mine the  ring.  It  was  of  antique  form,  massive  gold, 
set  with  emeralds,  evidently  of  great  value.  It  looked 
like  an  heir-loom. 

"  How  did  you  come  by  this  ring  ?" 

"  He  lent  it  to  mo  ;  but  I  would  not  give  it  back  to 
him,  although  he  was  very  cross  with  mo  about  it.  I 
said  he  should  have  it  again  when  baby  was  born  ;  but 
that  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  I  do  think  sometimes  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  ring  that  he  has  not  written  to 
me  or  seen  me.    Don't  you  think  so,  too  ?" 

"Very  likely.  I  should  like  to  examine  it  in  my  own 
hands.    Take  it  off  for  a  minute." 

"  You  won't  run  away  with  i;,  will  you,  now?" 

"  Not  likely.  Here,  hold  my  stick.  I  think  as  much 
of  that  as  you  do  of  your  ring.  That  stick  was  made 
eut  of  a  piece  of  Nelson's  ship,  Victory." 

"  Was  it,  though  ?    Then  it  must  bo  valuable." 

I  took  the  ring  into  my  hands  and  examined  it  very 
carefully.  It  was  of  a  very  peculiar  make.  It  resem- 
bled a  cable  in  the  interweaving,  and  it  was  a  complete 
circle  of  line  large  emeralds.  Inside  there  was  engraved, 
in  old  English  letters,  "  H.  S.  to  W.  R.  1811."  "  These 
were  quite  legible,  as  they  were  black — probably,  from 
constant  wear. 

An  idea  came  into  my  head,  while  scrutinising  the 
ring,  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  the  poor  girl  a  service. 

"  Suppose  I  want  to  sec  you  again,  where  can  I  rind 
you  ?" 

"  Wherever  you  like." 

"  Well,  then,  come  here  to  this  place  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  till  you  meet  me.  I 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  you.  What  is  your 
name  ?" 

"  Maria  Morris." 

"  Very  well,  Maria.  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  again 
very  soon,  and  I  hope  I  shall  bring  you  some  good 
news.  Here,  take  this;  it  will  get  you  a  lodging  and 
a  breakfast  for  two  or  three  dav3  at  least." 

"God  bless  you,  rir!  How  kind  you  arc  to  a  poor 
girl !    Tuesdays  and  Fridays — I'll  be  sure  to  come." 

I  wended  my  way  to  my  solitary  crib,  musing  as  I 
went  on  tho  best  plan  I  could  a  topt  fbv  bringing  the 
poor  young  waif  iatjB  m&fBItt  with  her  betrayer. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  readers  of  tho  limes  were  enter- 
tained with  the  following  advertisement:  — 

"FOUND,  an  oM-f\-hi>n.-a  cw.ild-rlng,  with  ini- 
tials, and  the  date,  ISA;  engraved  on  the  inside.  The 
owner  may  obtain  the  same  by  sending  iyjj  ncourate 
description,  by  letter,  to  J.  F-,  lVsl-oiiiee,  ISO, GlriiuJ." 


On  tho  following  day  a  host  of  letters  poured  in, 
most  of  them  ewdently  mere  speculations,  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  hitting  the  description  by  chance.  From 
among  tho  number  I  selected  tlio  following : — 

•'  King's  Bench  Wall;,  Middle  Temple,  Wednesday. 

"Sir,— Some  mouths  ago  I  lost  a  ring,  which,  from 
the  description  given  in  your  advertisement  iu  to-day's 
Times,  must,  I  think,  be  tho  one  you  hav;  found.  Tho 
ring  I  lest  is  chased  like  the  strands  of  a  rope,  sot 
round  with  twelve  large  emeralds.  Inside  is  engraved 
in  old  English  characters— '  H.  S.  to  W.  It.  1SU.'  If 
this  should  correspond  with  tlio  ring  you  have  found,  I 
will  thank  you  to  send  or  bring  it  to  the  above  address, 
when  a  suitable  reward  will  be  given  upon  its  restora- 
tion—Yours  obcdientlv,  W.tLTElt  Boss. 

"To  J.  P.,  Post-office,  ISO,  Strand." 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted.  The  fish  was  hooked; 
I  hoped  to  land  him  safely. 

I  returned  him  a  polito  note,  staling  that  the  ring 
corresponded  exactly  with  his  description,  and  that  I 
looked  upon  him  as  the  rightful  owner.  1  further 
slated  that  I  wouid  wait  upon  him  next  day,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afiernoon. 

Nest  day  I  made  myself  up  as  a  gentleman  of  tho 
old  school.  Blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons,  drab  kersey- 
mere small-clothes,  frilled  shirt,  diamond  breast-pin, 
two  diamond  rings  on  my  fingers,  powdered  hair,  gold- 
headed  cane,  silver  buckles  iu  my  shoes.  A  regular  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  I  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  punc- 
tually at  the  hour  named  I  made  my  appearance  at  the 
chambers  of  Mr.  Walter  Ross,  Barrister. 

I  knocked  pretty  loudly  frith  my  cane,  and  presently 
the  door  was  briskly  opened.  Mr.  Ross  was  startled  at 
the  apparition  ;  ho  evidently  expected  to  see  quite  an- 
other sort  of  personage ;  perhaps  a  butcher,  or  a  cheese- 
monger. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Ross,  I  presume.  You  seo  I  am  punc- 
tual," said  [,  taking  out  a  gold  rer cater  and  making  it 
strike  five.  "  Always  been  punctual  all  my  life,  Mr. 
Ross.  It  is  the  only  Way  to  get  along  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Ross;  but  people  are  not  nearly  so  punctual  as 
they  used  to  be,  Mr.  Ross.    Do  you  think  they  arc  ?" 

Mr.  Ross  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  differ  from  r.ie 
in  my  opinion  of  the  punctuality  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

"  Will  you  bo  pleased  to  take  a  seat,  sir?  I  havo  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name." 

"My  name  is  Forbos,  Mr.  Ross;  John  Forbos.  I 
dare  sav  you  have  heard  the  name  before." 

"  Perfectly  well.    Tho  F#  rbeses  " 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Ross.  My  time  is  ralher  precious. 
Wo  will  proceed  to  business,  if  you  please.  Of  course 
you  know  what  I  have  come  about." 

"  Have  you  brought  tho  ring  with  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  You  have  not !    But  - — " 

"  It  is  not  in  my  possession  at  all.  I  hare  seen  it,  it 
is  true,  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  yours.  But  it 
is  iu  tho  possession  of  a  lady,  and  it  is  in  lief  interest 
that  I  have  sought  this  interview  with  you,  to  arrango 
about  the  reward  you  arc  disposed  to  give  for  the 
recovery  of  so  valuable  a  jewel.  Mouey  is  an  object  to 
her,  I  can  assure  you." 

Upon  my  uttering  tho  word  lady,  I  could  easily  seo 
that  Mr.  Boss  winced  a  little,  and  his  pale  faco  became 
slightly — very  sliyhibj— flushed :  an  abortive  attempt 
at  a  blush,  I  imagine. 

"  I  am  disposed  to  be  liberal,  sir,  for  the  ring  belonged 
to  my  father,  who  obtained  it  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  did  not  wish  it  should  ever  go  out  of  tho 
family." 

"  J  low  did  you  lose  it,  Mr.  Ross,  and  ichen,  may  I 

ask?" 

"  Well,  I  did  not  exactly  lose  it.  I  lent  it  to  a  friend." 

"  And  that  friend  has  lost  it,  probably." 

"  Very  likely.  But  you  say  it  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  lady  :  may  I  presume  to  inquire  her  name  t" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  concealment.  Her  name 
is  Maria  Morrhj." 

"  Maria  Morris  !  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  her  ac- 
quaintance.   I  do  not  know  anyone  of  that  name." 

His  looks  nnd  manner  wore  so  confused  that  they 
quite  belied  his  words. 

"  Strange,"  said  1,  "  that  you  should  not  know  the 
mstber  of  your  child." 

"  Tho  mother  of  my  child,  sir!  I  do  not  understand 
yon.  Roallv,  sir,  I  think  this  is  a  most  uuwanantabie 
liber  " 

I  was  getting  angry  at  the  gent  Ionian's  cool  assurance, 
so  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  addressing  Mr.  Ross  in  a 
loud,  firm  tone.  I  said — 

"Mr.  Ross,  look  at  me,  sir.  Do  I  look  like  ft.  fool? 
Do  I  look  like  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  ?  I  am  not  an 
actor  in  a  farce.  1  am  a  man  of  tho  world,  sir,  and  I 
hope  n  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour.  If  you  aspire 
to  that  distinction,  you  will  drop  the  part  yon  havo 
assumed,  and  deal  candidly  with  mo.  You  have  foully 
wronged  a  poor,  silly  girl,  and,  if  you  are  not  a  brute, 
you  will  certainly  make  some  eflort  to  rescue  her  and 
your  own  offspring  from  a  most  cruel  fate — such  a  fato 
as1  must  make  a  Christian  gentleman  Shudder  to  con- 
template." 

"  I  was  not  nwnre,  sir  " 

"Of  course  not.  But  yon  caur^d  the  death  of  her 
mother,  fir,. and  you  have  consigned  this  poor  lifilpleBj 
creature  ami  her  babe— your  child,  sir— to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  streets,  sir — of  London  streets,  sir 
— where  she  La  •  now  to  be,'  !ier  bread.  Is  this  gentle- 
manly eondnet,  si-  ?   Is  it  mania  * " 

'•  Bat  she  c  •.'.!  not  Lave  been  in  want  with  that  ring 
in  her  possession." 

■  Very  likely  uji,  sir.  If  she  Lad  wished  to  sell 
it,  to  whom,  let  me  ask,  could  she  have  disposed  of  it  at 
anytlriijg  like  i.s  value  ?  If  >^e  had  atteinp.edto  pledge 
it,  sir,  woald  it  no.  Lave  been  stopped?    How  idle  your 

*'  »7.:a:  world  yon  Lave  me  to  do,  sir  ?" 

"  Tour  du'.'j  as  a  na::u.  Remove  this  poor  girl,  whom 
yon  hare  condemned  to  a  life  of  shame  and  misery, 
l'roai  her  preset  cruel  position.  Provide  honourably 
for  yonr  oisr/ring,  else  he  msy  live  to  become  a  thief,  or 
worse,  perbap-,  and  corse  yon  in  Lis  hour  of  trLd.  You 
haTe  mot 
yoar  raon 
yoa  kaqa 
rjsponsibl 
r.;nc?  no  ! 


„„abtless,  if  yon  Lave  no  feeling ;  give 
ad  that  may  salve  your  conscience.  Now 
i  result  of  your  baseness,  you  are  fully 
the  consequences;  you  can  plead  iguo- 
r." 

icr  address,  I  suppose." 


"  y.  at  presen:,  and  yet  I  wish  yon  could.  A  sight 
of  the  wretched  ruin  you  Lave  caused,  of  the  fair  life 
joa  L  ive  bLiai.d,  m  gat  exeite  sunac  remorse  in  vuur 
heart." 

"  Enough,  sir.  May  I  trouble  you  to  convey  tLis  to 
her?"  said  Mr.  Boss,  banding  nie  a  sovereign. 

"  I  will,  sir ;  but  yon  must  be  aware  that  this  trifle 
will  not  go  far  towards  relie  ving  even  her  most  urgent 
S:ie  is  destitute,  sir.  Tier  Lome  is  the 
i  e-um  <t  recfe'in  upon  her  nest  meal ;  and 
iir  cuild,  sir,  derives  its  nourishment  from 
Ir.  She  wants  clothes,  sir,  shelter,  food, 
Wh  •,  sir,  ten  pounds  would  be  more  like 


necessit 
street, 
her  chil 
her  pooi 
cvervthi 
the  thin 
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least,  for  the  present.  T  will 
ill  permit  me,  and  endeavour 
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ing  the  foul 
Mrs  yon  no 
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fce  having  to  fight  in  a  good  cause, 
it  case.    I  Btood  np  for  the  poor 
f  rav  cs.nse  made  me  bold, 
[r.  Ross,  I  promised  to  seo  him 


I  did  not  quite  make 

heart!    lie  Logins  to 

rid,  T  Lave  no  doubt. 

in  yon  mean?" 

cr.    Is  not  that  good 

her.  She  was  speech- 
ite  bewildered.  Hope 

rough'  her  tears.  Many 
st  her  words  were  in- 


a  paiuful  one.  There  -was  evidently  no  love  on  Mr. 
Ross's  side;  but  poor  Maria,  her  heart  was  full.  She 

expected  some  signs  of  affection  from  tLo  fatLer  of  her 
child,  and  was  ready  to  fly  to  Lis  arms  had  they  been 
opened  to  receive  her  ;  but  she  wras  doo.:  ed  to  a  bitter 
disappointment.  A  cold,  formal  shaking  of  Lands  was 
all  that  he  vouchsafed  to  her.  She  put  her  little  rosy 
mouth  toward  his  cheek,  but  the  cold-hearted  wretch 
turned  his  head  away.  He  kissed  the  boy,  however, 
a:id  praised  it,  and  that  pleased  Maria  as  much,  nay, 
even  more,  tLan  it  these  tokens  Lad  been  bestowed  upon 
herself.  Sbe  had  to  give  up  the  ring — I  do  not  say  i-c- 
luctantly,  but  she  looked  very  wistfully  at  it  after  Mr. 
Ross  Lad  put  it  on  his  finger.  He  gave  her  ten  sove- 
reigns to  make  herself  comfortable  with,  and  then  the 
interview,  alike  painful  and  perplexing  to  both,  came  to 
an  cud. 

*,-#»»* 
Whenever  business  or  pleasure  takes  me  towards  Mill- 
bank,  I  geuerally  meet  Maria  taking  her  darling  boy 
out  for  a  walk.  She  keeps  him  very  clean  and  neat, 
and  he  looks  a  strong,  healthy  Intelligent  child.  She 
looks  very  neat  and  tidy  herself.  Her  bright  eyes 
sparkle  brighter  than  ever,  and  her  cheeks  are  plump 
and  rosy.  If  any  hone  t,  good-tempered,  sober,  hard- 
working fellow  wants  a  kind-hearted,  thrifty,  indus- 
trious girl  for  a  wife,  he  might  do  much  worse  than 
lake  Maria  for  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  troubles. 


OUR  GRANDMOTHERS'  MEDICAL  RECEIPTS. 

What  odd,  unaccountable,  and  eccentric  notions  about 
physic  prevailed  among  the  ladies  of  the  seventeenth 
century  !  A  writer  in  the  Parthenon  points  out  some 
of  them,  as  follows  : — 

We  are  sure  that  few  of  the  good  housewives  of  our 
generation  have  ever  thought  of  gathering  and  pre- 
serving dew;  yet  here  is  a  receipt  for  that  purpose, 
taken  from  the  "Delights  for  Ladies,"  published  in  the 
year  W2S  :— 

"How  to  Gather  and  Clahifie  May-dew. — When 
there  Lath  fallen  no  fauna  the  night  before,  then,  with 
acleaneand  large  sponge,  the  next  morning,  you  may 
gather  tho  same  from  sweet  herbs,  graase,  or  corne: 
straiuo  your  dew,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  in  glasses 
covered  with  papers  or  parchment  priekt  full  of  holes; 
strain  it  often,  continuing  it  in  tho  sun,  and  in  an  hot 
place,  till  the  same  grow  white  and  eleare,  which  will 
require  the  best  part  of  the  summer." 

This  was  good  for  sore  eyes.  T.  ero  is  some  novelty, 
too  (eicept,  perhaps,  on  the  1st  of  April),  in  the  notion 

[  of"  oil  of  swallows  ;"  and  the  way  of  manufacturing  it, 
given  as  followj  in  "  The  Ladies'  Cabinet  Opened,"  is 

I  certainly  somewhat  extraordit.ary.  It  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  a6hcs  : — 

'•  Oiti  of  Swau.ov.es.— Take  two  dozen  or  twentie 
swallowes  out  of  the  nest,  a  pood  haudt'nll  of  rosemary, 
as  much  Livender-cottcu,  and  as  much  strnwberrie- 

j  leaves,  strings  and  all ;  stampe  all  tfl'bs'fl  together,  and 
frie  them  all  together  in  May  butter,  or  rather  sallet 
ojj'le,  till  the  lawne  sc  be  (?one;  then  put  it  in  an  earthen 
pot,  fast  stopj  ed,  nine  dries,  and  then  frie  it  ogaine, 
wring  it  through  a  cloth,  and  kceno  in  a  glassc  or  galli- 
pot." 

There  is  something  rather  alarming  in  the  tides  of 
the  following  receipts,  taken  from  "The  Countess  of 
Kent'3  Manual,"  printed  in  1076",  though  they  may  per- 
haps raise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers  rettii- 
of  the  physician  who  if)  said  to  have  talked  in 


ids  sent  yrt  tins/'  and  I  ;  one  breath  of  the  alternative  of  killing  or  curing  : — 

"To  Kill  a  Fellon.— Take  red  page,  white  soape, 
Irrd  ;  but  Low  did  roa  and  braise  them,  and  lay  it  to  the  felionj  and  that  will 
Whr,  I  hare"  Been  fee*-  kill  it." 

"To  Break  a  Fellon.—  Tako  the  grounds  of  ale, 
I  can  And  anybed/  1 1  and  as  much  vinegar,  the  crums  of  leavened  bread,  and 
a  little  honey,  and  boil  them  altogether,  till  they  be 
'  thick,  and  lay  that  hot  to  the  joynt  where  the  fellon  is, 
'  al  it." 


t.t 
Y 


d  what  did  he  ray  ?" 
;  Le  wants  to  see  yon 

h'u  boy,  too— hh)  bea'i- 

>  J  provider  for  you  both." 

icy;  make  yourself  com- 

•anco  uetl  evening  there 
it)  her  condition  lVr 

1c  room.  I  am  to  li/tppy  j  j 


hardly  neeestiatjr  to  state  that  a  fellon  1  and  woods. 
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SERVANTS. 

There  are  few  things  so  unamiable,  and  nothing  so 
sure  a  Sign  of  low  breeding,  as  to  scold  and  reproach  a 
servant  in  the  presence  of  other  parties.  To  scold  them 
at  all  is  too  often  a  sign  of  bad  management  in  the 
master  or  mistress  so  doing ;  but  in  the  presence  of 
others  to  speak  harshly  to  a  person  who,  we  know,  can- 
not reply  to  us  but  at  the  loss  of  his  or  her  place,  shows 
a  want  of  consideration  for  their  feelings,  and  is  an  act 
of  selfish  authority  as  unworthy  a  generous  spirit,  as  it  is 
unwarranted  by  tho  actual  relations  in  which  the  parties 
stand  towards  each  other  in  a  country  like  England. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  a  child  should  bo 
taught — never  to  scold  or  rate  at  tho  servants.  A  word 
in  a  well-regulated  household  should  be  sufficient,  siueo 
the  necessity  tor  more  shows,  either  that  tho  lady  is  not 
mistress  of  herself,  or  that  her  servant  has  already  too 
much  mastery — a  fact  which  implies  injustice  in  tho 
mistress,  or  a  want  of  that  firmness  and  self-respect  so 
necessary  in  a  queen  of  the  household.  The  parent  or 
the  teacher  cannot  be  too  impressive  on  this  point ;  as 
it  is  a  fact,  that  proper  conduct  and  behaviour  to  a 
servant  is  as  much  a  mark  of  distinction  and  good 
family,  and  more  so,  than  tho  entrance  into  a  drawing- 
room,  or  the  reception  of  visitors. 

"Really,  Mary,  your  slowness  is  quite  provoking!" 
said  Isabel  Seymour  to  the  young  woman  who  was 
helping  her  to  dress.  "  You  know  quite  well  that  tho 
railway  waits  for  no  one,  and  you  go  on  just  as  slow  as 
ever !" 

"  But,  miss,  you  would  not  get  up  when  I  came  to 
wake  yon." 

"  Oh  !  I  may  be  sure  you  are  not  in  the  wrong.  Put 
a  pin  in  my  collar,  and  let  us  go.  There,  now — you  are 
running  it  into  me,  yon  careless  tiling!" 

"  If,  miss,  j'ou  would  only  keep  quiet  one  minute  " 

"There,  again  —  it's  my  fault  now!  Really,  Mary, 
there  is  no  putting  up  with  you;  and  if  I  were,  mistress 
here,  you  should  not  remain  an  hour  longer." 

Isabel  walked  majestically  from  the  room,  and  went 
to  bid  adieu  to  her  mother,  whom  ill-health  kept  almost 
always  in  bed.  Then  she  jumped  briskly  into  a  car- 
riage that  was  to  take  them  to  the  railway-station. 
Mary  got  in  after  her  ;  and  the  imperious  little  damsel 
saw,  without  being  touched  by  it,  tho  poor  girl  dry  her 
tears  by  stealth. 

The  young  lady  was  going  to  the  house  of  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Sydenham,  who  lived  some  miles  from 
town,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  This  lady,  also,  Lad  for 
nearly  ten  years  been  detained  on  her  sofa  by  a  cruel 
w  eakness,  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 

On  arriving  at  Dartford,  Isabel  and  her  nurse  quitted 
the  tram,  and  cmbari.ed  in  a  coach  which  awaited  their 
arrival.  This  vast  and  shabby  vehicle,  in  which  one  of 
our  modern  broughams  might  have  been  lodged  with 
ease,  was  drawn  by  heavy  horses,  and  driven  by  an  old 
servant  with  a  grand  livery  and  powdered  hair. 

They  started  oft  at  no  very  fast  rate,  and  the  slow 
pace  contrasted  so  singularly  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
Iraiu  that  Isabel  Lad  just  quitted,  that  she  could  not 
enddtfe  it;  so,  pulling  tLe  check-string  violently,  she 
called  out  to  the  coachman— 

"  Aro  you  asleep  on  your  box,  that  you  drive  at  this 
pace  ?" 

"  It  is  a  long  lime,  mi-s,  sinco  mistress's  horses  have 
trotted  faster.  They  are  old  servants,  poor  beasts  !  and 
it  is  quite  right  to  be  careful  of  them." 

"  And  why  docs  my  grandmother,  wdio  never  goes 
out  in  a  carriage,  keep  such  jades  U3  these?" 

"Jades,  indeed!"  exclaimed  tho  old  man-servant, 
almost  choking  with  rage.  "  My  lady  takes  care  of  her 
horses,  because  she  is  attached  to  them  as  good  old 
servants." 

"  What  stupidity!"  murmured  the  young  lady,  as  she 
threw  Lerseli  back  in  her  seat. 

Bttt  the  slowest  journey  must  Lavo  an  end  ;  and  tliey 
arrived  at  last  at  Mrs.  Sydenham's,  who  lived  in  an  old 
maiiiion-house,  standing  on  a  lawn,  and  backed  by  hills 


north  of 
have  dire 


•  ■.'.far  name  fora  rather  troublesome  eruption 
which  ii  often  ?pnl;6n  of  in  Ibe  old  writers, 
rd  is  still  preserved  in  Wo  'h  ileets  of  the 
n  I  i-I.  It  is  also  u  ed  in  America.  Wo 
ly  rel  iiirlted  tLat  the  good  housewives  of 
j,  1:1  their  eagerness  to  lie  hstftiT.  sometimes 

'lie  following, 


ia£  A  tlii  i.V-r3T  avl  tho  injsrid  r.  w  raUier  J 


It  was  nearly  two  years  since  the  little  girl  Lad  been 
here  to  see  her  grandmamma.,  almost  all  her  time  having 
been  passed  willi  her  mamma  in  London.  . 

Old  dame  .Jctfery,  the  housekeeper,  and  wife  of  tho 
old  coachman,  met  isabel  at  tho  entrance.    She  was  a 
tall',  withered  woman,  of  a  somewhat  harsh  appearance, 
j  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  gown  and  apron,  in  tho 
fCCcipt-booKSj  seems  to  smell  a  little  i  stylo  of  the  last  century.    She  made  an  extremely  low 

!  curtsey  to  tho  young  lady,  without  at  all  bending  her 
RAnnfrs  Cojii:  out  of  Tiieiu  I  for. ;:«;.— !  i.tiiF  back,  and  said— 

'  orpimcnt  and  quick  Sulphur,  bind  them  |  "  The  daughter  of  my  young  master  is  welcomo  to 
irchment,  and  set  fire  to  f  hem,  the  ball  tLe  Louse  of  her  grandmamma." 

tile  cn'i      a  polo;  put  it  into  the  bur-  |     A  reception  so  solemn  rather  troubled  the  impulsivo 
the  smrfalr  may  drive  down-  !  Isabel,  and  carried  away  no  small  part  of  her  easy  assur- 
ance at  the  first,  shot. 

ShS  follow!  d  the  bOUCnkewpcn  who  introduced  her  to 
tho  room  of  Mrs.  Sydenham.  The  good  lady  held  out 
her  anus  to  the  little  girl,  who  ran  to  throw  herself 
int,5>  them  impulsively;  tor  she  had  felt  al)  nlouo  nlien 
confronted  with  D.ime  JeflVry.  Alter  the  first  moments 
of  a  llection,  the  grandmamma,  looking  ut  Ler  little  girl, 
said — 

How  like  yon  aro  to  your  poor  father!''  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  teai-3. 

1  ,abel  felt  Ler  heart  at  oase  v?hcn  ilio  met  the  6wcet 
WAi  cf  Ler  agi.d  relative  nll'octionatcly  fixed  on  her. 
i  She  wa'i  ia.'.ullcd  in  a  nico  bedroom,  opemnta  into  that 


-•nt.  it,  I  hey  will  fly  out  of 
lies  on  tlio  Otlier  side,  so  that  placing  a  net,  you 

the  f'oilo.viiig  will,  no  doubt,  he  considered  by 
'our  readers  still  moro  open  to  objection  : — 
Mahe  an  Excellent  Iibvi-rowDia.  —  TtOte 
eed  affd  juniper  berries  ;  dry  and  beat  them  to 
j  then  barn  in  tho  firo  fh«  claw  of  a  crab,  that 
iU3  bo  tJoV/d'.f  'd  ;  mis  thern,  and  give  the  party 
1  flS  Will  He  Off  a  Hher  penny  in  urty  liquor,  and 
j.'.u.'j  stiango  elfecta,  without  harm,  by  which  a 
1  w  wife,  b&oit'jH  gc5a  tHiuiyfihcBt,  may  ho 
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of  Mrs.  Sydenham,  while  Mary  slept  in  a  dressing-room 
by  her  side. 

The  child  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  her  grand- 
mother's old  domestics  were  harsh  and  negligent  to- 
wards her,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  respect  with  which 
they  waited  upon  her;  and  she  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  indulgence  of  their  mistress,  who  put  up  with 
their  bad-humour  so  patiently.  The  discovery  of  this 
continued  her  in  her  own  petty  despotism ;  and  poor 
Mary  had  to  satisfy  the  most  unreasonable  require- 
ments. 

Every  day  Jeffory  rolled  the  ana-chair  of  his  mistress 
in  the  walks  of  the  garden.  Isabel  ran  about  her  grand- 
mamma, picked  flowers  for  her,  or  brought  to  her  the 
prettiest  insects  she  caught.  All  this  cheered  the  old 
lady  in  some  degree;  but  Jeffery  found  that  all^this 
running  about  oi'  the  child  prolonged  the  time  of  his 
mistress's  promenade,  and  his  murmurs  on  the  subject 
were  sufficiently  loud  to  reach  his  mistress's  ear. 

At  each  repast,  a  table,  completely  served,  was  placed 
before  the  chair  of  Mrs.  Sydenham.  One  day,  while 
eating  her  soup,  she  said  to  Jeftery — 

"  I  have  seen  carrots  sometimes  served  up  in  this 
soup,  and  I  liked  them  very  much.  Why  do  they  not 
let  me  have  them  now  ?" 

The  old  servant  went  out  grumbling,  and  came  back 
directly  with  a  carrot  on  the  end  of  a  fork ;  then  hold- 
ing it  to  his  mistress's  mouth — 

"Here  are  the  carrots,"  said  lie,  rudely— "  eat 
them.  Really,  there  will  soon  be  no  knowing  how  to 
please  you." 

Isabel  bent  her  head,  and  reddened  with  indignation 
at  seeing  her  grandmamma  treated  in  such  a  manner. 
As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the  little  girl  exclaimed — 

"Dear  grandmamma;  how  can  you  put  up  with  such 
goings-on?  I  would  not  permit  it  myself,  who  am  only 
a  child.  I  know  well  enough  how  to  keep  these  people 
at  a  distance,  and  I  will  have  them  respect  and  obey 
me." 

As  she  said  these  words,  the  child  held  up  her  head 
proudly,  and  assumed  an  air  of  consequence.         _  ' 

"  So  I  have  perceived,"  said  the  grandmamma,  with  a 
smile,  tor  she  had  more  than  once  heard  Isabel  scold- 
ing Mary.  "But  what  would  you  have,  my  child? 
These  people  have  been  so  long  in  my  service,  that  they 
are  more  masters  here  than  I  am  myself.  I  have  spoiled 
them,  and  I  have  done  wrong ;  although  at  the  bottom 
they  are  strongly  attached  to  me,  and  merit  all  my  con- 
fidence, they  have  become  intolerable,  and  even  a  little 
too  bad." 

"  If  so,  why  not  discharge  them  at  once?" 

"  If  I  were  to  send  them  away,  who  do  you  think 
would  consent  to  take  them,  such  as  they  are  now  ?" 

"But  what  does  that  matter  to  you,  grandmamma? 
Besides,  have  they  not  enough  to  live  upon — thanks  to 
your  kindness  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  how  can  you  say  that,  at  their  time  of 
life,  these  poor  people  would  be  able  to  change  their 
habits  of  living  ?  I  must,  therefore,  endure  them  to 
the  end,  since  by  my  weakness  I  have  contributed  to 
develope  those  faults,  from  which  I  suffer  this  day." 

"It  appears  to  me,  grandmamma,  that  you  are  per- 
fectly quits  with  them,  after  having  treated  them  so 
well  as  long  as  they  were  with  you." 

"My  child,  one  is  never  'quits'  with  those  who 
have  rendered  us  services.  Listen  to  me,  my  dear 
little  one ;  you  are  thirteen  years  old,  and  of  an  age 
to  understand  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you.  My 
benefits  bind  me  as  much  to  my  domestics  as  they 
bind  them  towards  me." 

"  Oh,  grandmamma,  how  can  you  say  so  ?" 

"I  tell  you  yes,  my  dear  child;  for  I  have  accus- 
tomed these  people  to  rest  their  hopes  in  me  ;  and  do 
you  believe,  in  your  conscience,  that  I  could,  or  that  I 
ought  to  fail  them  in  those  hopes?" 

"They  behave  so  badly  to  you,  my  poor  grand- 
mamma!" 

"  Because  they  behave  badly,  in  abusing  my  kindness, 
does  it  follow  that  I  ought  to  do  wrong  in  withholding 
from  them  my  support?  My  child,  one  wrong  can 
never  make  another  wrong  right." 

Isabel  regarded  her  aged  relative  with  astonishment, 
for  all  such  things  were  new  to  her.  The  sight  of  that 
face,  made  beautiful,  in  spite  of  age,  by  an  ineffable 
expression  of  goodness,  made  her  tiiink  that  Mrs.  Sy- 
denham might,  after  all,  be  in  the  right. 

"And  then,"  went  on  the  aid  lady,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  during  the  fifty  years  they  have  been  in  my 
service,  they  necessarily  have  had  to  put  up  with  much 
from  the  unevenness  of  my  own  temper,  and  it  is  not 
a  long  time  since  they  have  not  exercised  a  full  con- 
straint on  their  own.  Surely,  then,  it  is  only  fair  that 
I  should  put  up  with  something  in  my  turn." 

"But,  in  a  word,  grandmamma,  have  you  not  paid 
them  for  all  this  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly;  I  have  paid  them,  and  paid  well, 
too ;  and  in  exchange  for  my  money,  they  give  me 
their  time,  their  labour,  and  even  their  liberty.  But  I 
do  not  purchase  auy  right  to  make  them  suffer." 

Mis.  Sydenham  took  her  afternoou's  sleep  as  usual. 
In  place  of  running  about,  however,  Isabel  remained 
beaide  her,  thinking  over  all  she  had  just  heard.  She 
reflected  much  upon  this  indulgence  on  her  grand- 
motner's  part,  that  i.nparted  such  a  charm  to  her  age, 
and,  turning  to  herself,  felt  ashamed  ot  her  despotism 
towards  the  good  Mary,  so  patient,  so  devoted,  and  who 
had  taken  care  of  her  with  so  much  affection  from  the 


hour  of  her  birth.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
spoke  little  and  thought  much;  and'fiually,  at  night, 
slept  very  little,  from  the  crowd  of  thoughts  that  tor- 
mented her. 

Next  morning,  when  Mary  entered  Isabel's  chamber, 
she  found  her  quite  awake.  The  child  threw  herself  on 
her  neck,  and  begged  her  to  pardon  all  her  bad  beha- 
viour up  to  that  time. 

A  victory  so  great,  obtained  over  herself,  rendered 
Isabel  so  happy,  that  she  persevered  easily  in  so  excel- 
lent a  resolution.  Her  disposition  shook  off  the  absurd 
auger  that  had  grown  into  a  habit,  and  she  consequently 
became  attentive  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  others,  and 
gentle  with  the  old  servants  of  her  graudmama,  by 
which  their  tempers  were  singularly  sweetened,  and 
their  mistress  had  much  less  to  put  up  with  in  con- 
sequence. 


CHURCH  BELLES. 

Coming  in  couples, 
Smiling  so  sweetly, 

Up  the  long  aisle 
Tripping  so  featly  j 

Flutter  of  feathers, 
Rustle  of  dresses, 

Fixing  of  ribbons, 
Shaking  of  tresses ; 

Envj'ing  bonnets- 
Envying  laces, 

Nodding  at  neighbours, 
Peering  in  faces ; 

Whispering  softly, 
Heeding  no  sermon, 

What  they  go  there  for 
Hard  to  determine. 

On  all  around  them 

Gazing  benignly, 
Wholly  unconscious, 

Singing  divinely.' 

Prosy  discoursing 

Don't  suit  th<  ir  whims, 
Plain  they  assemble 

Just  for  the  "  hims." 


OUR  PRINCES  OF  WALES. 

The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, says  a  contemporary,  was  formerly  considered  to 
be  bom  Duke  of  Cornwall  and,  ipse  facto,  immediately 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  revenues  belonging  thereto, 
"  as  being  deemed  in  law  at  full  age  on  his  birthday." 
Since  the  time  of  James  I.  he  has  been  also,  as  son  of 
the  reigning  monarch  of  Scotland,  Duke  of  Rothsay  and 
Seneschal  of  Scotland  from  his  birth. 

Dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  he  was  created 
by  letters  patent  Prince  of  Wales,  Earl  of  Chester,  &c, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign.  The  first  charter  of 
creation  known  to  exist  was  that  to  his  son  and  heir- 
apparent,  "  Edward,  Duke  of  Cornwall."  This  charter 
contains  also  the  particulars  of  the  rights  of  investiture, 
which  were  the  crownet  and  ring  of  gold,  and  the  rod 
of  silver.  This  creation  by  patent  was  observed  since 
that  time  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  who  was  so  by  birth,  or  became  such  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father.  Two  notable  instances  of  the  latter  are  to  be 
found  in  the  creations  of  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  son  to 
the  Black  Prince,  by  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  and 
in  that  of  George  III.,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester  on  April  29th,  1751,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  exactly  a  month  from  the  event. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  form  of 
the  patent  creating  the  Black  Prince,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted,  has  not  been  universally  followed. 
We  have  shown  that  the  heir  of  the  monarch  of  Eng- 
land became  at  his  birth  Duke  of  Cornwall  by  right. 
The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  will  be  found,  however,  to 
inaugurate  some  intention  of  a  change  in  the  modus 
operandi  of  creating.  The  king  created  his  son,  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Earl  of  Chester. 
This  precedent,  nevertheless,  typical  as  it  was  of  the 
character  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
afterwards  regarded.  From  that  reign  to  the  present, 
the  course  universally  followed  has  been  to  create  the 
heir-apparent  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  only 
by  letters  patent,  while  no  such  creation  to  his  title  ol 
Duke  of  Cornwall  has  been  considered  necessary.  The 
only  exception  that  is  recorded  to  this  rule  is  the  case 
of  Charles  II.,  who  was  "  admitted,  not  by  creation,  but 
by  order,"  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  letters  patent 
which  were  issued  by  George  I.,  declaring  his  son, 
George  Augustus  of  Brunswick-Lunenburgh,  "  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,"  there  is  an  interesting 
description  of  the  style  used  in  the  patent  of  creation 
on  th  it  occasion.  "We,"  says  the  monarch,  "  invest 
him,  tie  said  Prince,  with  the  aforesaid  principality  and 
county,  which  he  may  continue  to  govern  and  protect ; 
and  we  confirm  in  the  same  by  these  ensigns  of  honour 
— the  girding  on  of  a  sword,  the  delivering  of  a  cap, 
and  the  placing  it  on  his  head,  with  a  ring  on  his 
fiut:er,  and  a  golden  staff  in  his  hand,  according  to 
custom,  to  be  possessed  by  him  and  his  heirs,  kings  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  a  far  more  curious  inquiry,  as  bearing  upon  the 


present  season,  is  the  course  that  was  adopted  on  the 
last  presentation  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  to  Parliament,  as 
this  day  is  the  first  on  which  Prince  Albert  Edward  has 
the  power,  since  his  majority,  to  take  his  seat  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm.  A  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  later  King  George  IV., 
who  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Peers — shortly  after 
attaining  his  majority — on  November  11,  178o,  with 
the  following  ceremonial.  The  document  from  which 
we  are  quoting,  after  reciting  that  His  Royal  Highness 
had  just  twenty-one  years  previously  been  by  letters 
patent  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester, 
was  in  his  robes,  which,  with  the  collar  and  Order  of 
the  Garter,  he  had  put  on  in  the  Earl  Marshal's  room, 
introduced  thus  into  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  procession  advanced  up  the  IIouso  with  the 
"  usual  reverences,"  when  the  writ  and  patent  wero 
delivered  to  the  Speaker,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and 
were  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  the  Prince  and  tho 
rest  of  the  procession  standing  near.  After  this,  Ilia 
Royal  Highness  was  conducted  to  his  chair  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  the  coronet  and  cushion  having 
been  laid  on  a  stool  before  the  chair ;  and  His  Royal 
Highness,  having  been  covered  during  the  ceremony, 
retired. 

Some  time  after  he  returned,  and  was  seated  on  the 
throne  "  with  the  usual  solemnities,"  when  lie  delivered 
the  speech  and  again  retired. 

Later  he  again  re-appeared,  approached  the  table,  and 
having  taken  "the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy," 
signed  the  declaration;  he  also  took  and  subscribed  the 
oaths  of  abjuration. 


GOLD,  AND  WHAT  IT  DOES. 

Of  all  minerals,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  thatmaa 
could  most  readily  have  dispensed  with  gold.  Its  com- 
parative scarcity  has  rendered  almost  useless  the  in- 
trinsic qualities  which  it  possesses;  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  the  best  standard  of  value  and 
instrument  of  exchange.  Yet  no  other  substance  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  underneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  has  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over 
the  movements  of  the  human  race.  We  find  it  sud- 
denly peopling  continents — raising  nations  above  sur- 
rounding nations — perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
laying  the  foundations  ot  sciences.  The  first  principles 
of  chemistry,  of  mineralogy,  of  metallurgy,  disclosed 
themselves  in  the  researches  of  the  alchemist.  Gold- 
dust  led  more  Spaniards  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Columbus,  of  Cortez,  of  Pizarro,  than  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, or  the  religious  zeal  which  sought  to  ennoble 
it.  Nor  are  there  less  conspicuous  examples  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  rise  of  nations.  We  may  trace  it  through 
the  commercial  greatness  of  the  Phoenicians — certainly 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Abraham — when  all  was  gold, 
from  the  earrings  of  the  Midianites,  their  carriers  of 
the  Desert,  to  the  chains  that  were  about  their  camels' 
necks;  through  the  fleets  of  Hiram,  laden  with  the 
gold  of  Ophir;  through  the  glory  oi  Solomon;  through 
Carthage,  and  her  hundred  cities  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean — through  ancient  refinement  and 
barbaric  splendour,  through  Jew  and  Gentile,  through 
settlement  by  land  and  sea ;  till  Spain  herself,  who, 
doubtless,  has  supplied  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  golden 
material,  came,  in  revolving  years,  to  take  her  place  at 
the  head  of  nations  under  Charles  V.  Wherever,  in 
the  world's  history,  a  great  gold-mine  has  come  to 
light,  there  a  burst  of  sunshine  falls  across  the  dark 
and  troubled  stream.  But  it  is  for  our  own  time  these 
yellow  grains  have  reserved  the  chiefest  exercise  of 
their  latent  power — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  exhausting 
themselves  in  some  grand  and  final  effort.  Hugely  as 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  exceeded  by  the 
shores  ot  the  Atlantic,  so  are  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic exceeded  by  those  of  the  Pacific.  Already,  along 
the  vast  and  hitherto  almost  silent  shores  of  that  great 
ocean — from  California  to  Australia,  from  New  Zealand 
to  British  Columbia — empires  are  springing  up,  and 
cities  grow  as  it  were  in  a  day.  History,  ana  now  his- 
tory alone,  records  the  ancient  dominion  of  Mediter- 
ranean empire.  Its  great  lights  have  long  gone  out; 
cities  built  on  hills  are  no  longer  visible ;  harbours, 
where  rode  the  fleets  of  long  dynasties,  are  mere  salt 
marshes.  A  chance  discovery  within  our  own  day— a 
few  yellow  grains  found  in  a  mill-stream — has  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  and  immensely  greater  world, 
whose  progress,  if  we  are  to  form  any  judgme"*  from 
the  experience  of  some  dozen  years,  promises  to  exceed 
in  rapidity  all  that  has  gone  before  it.  The  gigantic 
growth  of  the  United  States  of  America  had  no  paral- 
lel in  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  but  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  grown  as  much  in  one  year  as  many  of  the 
Atlantic  States  in  a  century.  Travellers  to  our  anti- 
podes have  all  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  wonderful 
rapidity  with  which  English  towns,  English  society, 
and  English  institutions  had  taken  place  on  Australian 
soil ;  but  Melbourne  has  grown  more  populous,  more 
wealthy,  and  of  greater  political  importance  in  ten 
years  than  Sydney  in  fifty.  What  were  absolute  soli- 
tudes are  being  peopled  by  the  most  enormous  con- 
sumers which  commerce  has  ever  had  to  supply.  From 
these  same  solitudes  flow  so  unexpectedly  the  golden 
streams  which  feed  countless  branches  of  European  in- 
dustry, already  bending  beneath  their  own  weight.— 
Edinburgh  Revietv. 
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b.vraja's  death. 


THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS ; 

ROMANCE   OP  THE    GOLDEN  VALLEY. 
CHAPTER  LIV. 

STRATAGEMS   OF  WAR. 

Baraja,  shot  in  the  head,  contorted  his  body  liko  a 
wounded  serpent,  and  gliding  down  the  side  of  the 
rocks,  dragging  with  him  somo  of  tlic  brushwood,  ho 
fell  into  the  Golden  Valley.  There,  in  his  last  convnl- 
eions,  his  bands  grasped  two  blocks  of  the  Id  which 
hod  coat  him  his  lite,  and  which  ho  bit  in  expiring. 

Hi*  expiation  was  complete  ;  and  as  Oroche  had  fallen 
into  the  uhyss  Kill  clutching  hU  favourite  treasure,  so 
died  amid  the  gold  ho  had  so  eagerly  coveted, 
i  scamp  is  up  to  his  neck  in  gold  now,"  said 


i; 
Pe 


of  satisfied 

As  they 
they  could 


?rt  exchanged  looks 


so,  the  sky  bacnnw  visibly  dnrlccr,  and 
the  distant  rumbling  of  thunder.  Then 
■  profound  silence  succeeded  to  the  voice  of  the  storm. 

A  terrible  night  awaits  us,"  said  Bois-Rose,  "  during 
which  we  ahall  have  to  combat  men  and  the  elements 
at  once,  Fabian,  glide  down  to  the  opposite  «ide  of  the 
platform,  sod  see  it  our  powder  is  out  of  harm's  way. 
At  the  same  time  cast  a  glance  over  the  plain  below 
you,  and  assure  your*.  If  that,  the  four  rascals  who  were 
there  have  not  quit  ed  their  posts." 

Fabian  did  as  he  was  bidden,  nnd  in  a  few  moments 
returned. 

"  Our  srnmui.ii  ion  is  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  I  gee 

,:  T i>ese  fellows  are  still  hiding  in  the  hollow,  then," 
suid  Pepe,  "  until  night  come*.  Then  wo  shall  see  them 
glide  up  to  the  bottom  of  this  hill;  for  i  am  certain 
t..T  are  only  waiting  for  night  in  order  to  attack 

1  do  not  care  about  that,"  returned  the  Canadian  j 
"r,Tit  one  thing  I  know,  find  that  i»,  that  when  night 
'     '  i  on,  voa  and  I,  Pe,  e\       make  a  sally,  and  cut.  the 

"  Tea,"  said  Pepe,  "  and  if,  after  all,  we  are  ever  fas- 
UarA  to  the  torturc-s'ako,  and  wo  have  to  sing  onr 
■nisi  eii aunt,  we  shall  ho  able  to  give  a  good  long  lint 
of  red-skins  whom  we  have  sent  to  their  nccount.'P 

However,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  the  Canadian, 


the  attack  seemed  to  be  about  to  proceed  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent manner  than  was  expected. 

For  some  time  a  cloud  of  smoke  had  begun  to  rise 
above  the  chain  of  rocks  in  spiral  columns.  The  hunters 
had  some  trouble  in  imagining  to  themselves  the  motives 
of  the  besiegers  in  lighting  this  fire  :  but,  famished  as 
they  were,  they  soon  learnt  them,  for  the  breeze  brought 
to  them  a  perfume  which  was  unmistakable. 

"See,  the  dogs!"  cried  Pepe;  "they  have  brought 
with  them  some  venison,  which  they  are  now  roasting, 
while  Christians  like  us  are  reduced  to  satisfying  our- 
selves with  the  smell  of  it.  It  is  evident  they  are  in- 
tent on  a  blockade,  nnd  to  accomplish  by  famine  what 
they  cannot  do  by  force.  Ah!  I  had  a  better  opinion 
of  the  Half-breed  and  his  father,  who,  brigands  as  they 
are,  are  not  wanting  in  courage." 

Gradually  tho  smoke  died  away,  and  yells,  so  savage 
that  it  required  strong  nerves  not  to  tremble,  rose  sud- 
denly, and  mingled  with  the  thunder. 

Tho  thrco  hunters  boro  without  a  trenihlo  this 
frightful  outcry.  They  feared  an  attack  less  than  a 
blockade. 

"  Shall  we  answer  '("  asked  Pepe. 

"No,"  said  tho  Canadian,  "our  rifles  must  enswer 
this  time  for  us.  But  watch  carefully  each  leaf.  These 
reptiles  want  to  have  done  with  us  before  night  falls 
and  t!ie  storm  begins." 

"  Pleiisc  Heaven  you  may  not  be  mistaken;  for  to- 
morrow's light,  without  counting  the  hours  of  darkness, 
will  bring  us  new  perils." 

"Stay!"  cried  Fabian,  interrupting  him;  "the 
buffalo  skins  arc  being  moved,  and  I  fancy  I  see  bfthind 
them  the  leathers  which  ndorn  the  head  of  Bod-hand." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Pepe,  suddenly;  "see,  tlioro  is  an 
Indian  who  is  tired  of  life!" 

At  the  same  moment  he  showed  to  his  companions 
tho  hand  of  a  savage  carefully  pushing  on  one  side  the 
foliage  of  the  slight  trees  which  covered  the  rocks. 

"  Keep  n  littlo  to  the  right,"  said  Bois-Rose,  to 
Fabian,  "Pepe  is  badly  placed,  and  cannot  shoot  him 
without  exposing  himself." 

Pubian  drew  away,  so  as  to  leave  tho  Canadian  fret- 
to  net  a  i  ho  liked. 

"This  man,"  said  Bois-Rose,  "  is  evidently  mad  :  sco, 
he  look.i  SJ  if  ho  was  asking  to  bo  shot." 

In  fact,  the  red-skin  kept  waving  the  branches  to 
and  fro,  with  a  most  suspicious  perseverance. 

"  It  i-,  perhaps,  some  stratagem  of  war,  to  draw  our 
attention  away  from  other  points,"  said  Pep6  ;  "  hut  do 
n  l  !><•  uneasy,  I  have  my  eyes  about  me." 

"  Uu«e or  not,"  replied  tho Canadian,  "I  hnvo  him, 
and  could  break  his  arm  now  exactly  at  the  joint  of  the 
elbow.    Draw  back  a  littlo  now,  if  you  can,  Fabian ; 


a.  moment;  "tho 
is  hero  again.  I 
It  is  some  fanatic 


I  wish  to  incline  my  rifle  a  littlo  more  to  the  left;  for 
if  his  hand  is  there,  is  body  is,  I  am  sure.  Good!  I 
have  him  now." 

As  tho  Canadian  uttered  these  words,  tho  Indiau 
suddenly  disappeared. 

Bois-Roso  remained  motionless. 

"  Another  will  come,"  he  said. 

They  waited  in  silence. 

"Ah!"  cried  tho  Canadian,  after 
scamp,  encouraged  by  his  impunity, 
never  saw  an  Indian  act  thus  before, 
wdio  has  made  a  vow  of  death." 

Tho  conduct  of  tho  Indian  seemed,  in  fact,  to  justify 
this  supposition. 

With  ono  bound  he  leapt  from  his  concealment  to  a. 
point  of  rock  where,  though  his  body  was  concealed, 
his  wdiolo  head  appeared,  and  stood  glaring  with  hate 
at  tho  spot  from  whence  ho  knew  his  death  was  coming. 

"  Ho  wishes  it,"  said  Bois-Koso. 

To  firo  at  him,  he  had  to  raise  his  rifle,  and  allow 
two  feet  of  tho  barrel  to  ho  seen  above  tho  rock. 

Thrco  reports  und  two  cries  of  grief  re-echoed  at  tho 
same  moment. 

Tho  first  report  camo  from  tho  rifle  of  tho  hunter; 
the  first  cry  from  tho  Indian,  in  his  death  agony. 

Tho  two  other  reports— almost  at  tho  same  instant — 
were  from  Bod-hand  and  tho  Grey  Eagle;  tho  second 
cry  camo  from  tho  Canadian.  Two  balls  had  struck  tho 
barrel  of  his  rifle,  which  bounded  from  his  hand,  and 
rolled  away  down  tho  rocks,  while  tho  old  hunter  cast 
upon  Fabian  and  Pope  a  look  of  mortal  anguish. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
the  south:. 

Tiif;  rude  warrior  of  the  prairies  felt  his  eyes  growing 
moist,  nnd  a  tear  rolled  down  his  rugged  cheeks  as  ho 
said — 

"  Yon  aro  now  only  two  on  these  rocks — tho  old  Bois- 
Rosc  counts  for  nothing.  I  am  like  a  child  at  the  mercy 
of  my  enemies.  Fabian,  you  have  no  longer  a  father 
to  defend  you." 

Then  ho  preserved  a  mournful  silence,  liko  a  con- 
quered Indian. 

His  two  companions  followed  his  example,  for  neither 
could  disguise  from  himself  the  greatness  of  tho  danger 
which  threatened  them  all. 

Pepo  was  tho  first  among  them  to  break  tho  sad 
silence 

"  By  my  faith,  Bois-Rise,"  paid  he,  "  you  are  a  better 
shot  than  I  am,  and  my  rillo  will  be  fur  more  useful  in 
your  hand  than  in  mine." 
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So  saying',  ho  pushed  his  carbine  towards  tho  old 

hunter. 

''  While  among  ns  there  remains  one  ride,  it  shall  bo 
years,"  added  Fabian.  "  I  think  with  Pepe.  To  what 
hands  moro  noble  or  more  trusty  can  we  confide  our 
last  resource." 

"  No,  child,  thank  you — no,  my  old  companion.  I 
refuse  your  offer,  because  fortune  is  against  ine." 

And  lie  pushed  from  him  tho  rifle  which  Pepe  had 
placed  in  his  hands. 

"Thank  Heaven !"  ho  added,  "  I  have  slill  a  knife 
with  which  i  can  destroy  some  of  theso  devils,  and 
arms  strong  enough  to  smother  them,  or  to  dash  their 
brains  out  against  tho  rock's." 

Pepe  had  not  taken  hack  his  rifle. 

"  Ah  !  doe;  of  a  half-breed,  and  you  all  of  you,  Indian 
cowards,  will  you  dare  issue  forth  from  your  lair  and 
mount  up  this  hillock?"  cried  tho  Canadian,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  fury.  "  Wo  aro  only  two — for  what  is 
a  warrior  without  a  rifle  r 

In  spite  of  a  majestic  roll  of  thunder,  tho  voico  of 
Bois-Rose  seemed  to  have  been  heard,  for  another 
Indian,  following  almost  the  same  road  as  the  first,  con- 
cealed himself  fri  the  very  spot  where  he  had  died.  He 
hid  himself,  however,  so  well,  that  only  his  eyes  and  his 
feathers  could  be  seen. 

"Ah!  it  is  he— the  Half-breed !"  cried  Pepe,  who 
recognised  tho  insignia  which  distinguished  tho  son  of 
the  fed  Hand. 

He  looked  about  for  his  rifle,  Bois-Rose  had  already 
seized  it,  and  wa3  aiming. 

Placed  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  first,  the 
enemy  compelled  Bois-Kose  to  exhibit,  as  before,  {lie 
barrel  of  his  rifle.  Again  the  Indian  fell  dead  ;  but  two 
reports  mingled  with  that  of  the  Canadian's  weapon. 

"  Malediction!"  cried  the  hunter,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, as  ho  threw,  in  liis  rage,  the  useless  stock  of  his 
rifle  at  tho  corpso  of  his  enemy.  Such  had  been  the 
force  with  which  he  held  his  weapon,  that  tho  two 
shots  of  tho  Bed  Hand  and  his  son  had  torn  the  barrel 
from  the  stock  without  removing  the  wood  from  his 
hand. 

"  May  the  devil  tnke  your  soul !"  cried  he  again,  as 

he  pointed  towards  the  corpso. 

It  was  not  tho  Half-breed.  Tho  Indian  had  assumed 
the  head-dress  of  tho  Grey  Eagle,  in  order  tho  more 
surely  to  attract  attention  to  himself. 

A  loud  laugh  resounded  from  the  rocks  opposite. 

''The  Eagle  of  the  Cloudy  Mountains  is  blind.  His 
eyes  cannot  distinguish  the  face  of  a  chief  from  that  of 
a  warrior,"  cried  tho  voice  of  tho  Grey  Eagle. 

"  Ah  !  Pepe,  this  man  is  fatal  to  us  ;  but  it  is  now  war 
to  the  death  between  us;  and  the  prairies,  vast  as  they 
are,  can  no  longer  contain  us  both." 

The  Canadian  mecudnicSlly  went  back  to  his  post: 
then  ho  murmured,  in  a  low  voice — 

'"' .Mi 'fortune,  it  is  said,  follows  him  who  takes  into 
ln3  own  hands  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  I  fear  it  is 
so;  and  yet,  should  my  life  be  spared  me,  I  conld  not 
resist  plunging  my  poniard  into  the  heart  of  that 
demon." 

Bois-Rose  thought  fur  .1  moment. 

"  It  is  evident,"  ho  said,  "  that  as  this  storm  has 
overtaken  us  wo  can  fly  before  night.  j79e  will  mako  a 
sortie  against  those  in  the  plain.  Fabian,  remain  here 
and  protect  us  with  your  rifle.  It  is  such  bold  strokes 
as  theso  which  ensure  success.  There  aro  some  rascals 
down  there  whom  we  must  kill  in  their  I10I03.  The 
divis  as  dark  as  night,  and  wo  shall  be  two  against 
four'* 

"I  approve  of  this  plan,"  said  Pepe;  "you,  then, 
Fubi  inj  will  remain  here,  and  without  absolutely  losing 
sight  of  .those  on  the  rocks,  watch  tho  plain.  If  ono  of 
them  catches  sight  of  us,  fire  on  him ;  bat  not  before. 
Comel  Bois-Rose,  let  us  be  out. 

The  two  men  then  slid  down  the  rooks,  and  noise- 
lessly moved  towards  the  huge  stones  which  concealed 
their  foes. 

Everything  Seamed  quiet,  and  Fabian  after  a  few 
moments  rcurucd  to  his  post. 
It  was  time. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  not  create  confusion  by 
describing  two  actions  simultaneously,  we. will  first  of 
all  follow  the  movements  of  tho  two  brave  hunters. 

After  a  short  distance  they  balled. 

"  If  in  a  minute,"  said  the  Canadian,  "  we  do  not  hear 
Fabian's  rifle,  it  will  be  a  sign  that  the  Indians  havo 
not  seen  us  descending  the  hill ;  then  we  will  advance 
to  the  attack'.  You  poniard  the  last,  I  will  crush  the 
first  under  the  stone,  and  as  for  the  other  two,  they  will 
be  an  easv  prey.' 

"  Good,"  said  Pcpd. 

A  dead  silence  followed. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Bois-Rosc,  at  length,  "it  is  time, 
for  the  child  is  alone  up  there.  Come,  Pepe — remem- 
ber— the  first  and  last !" 

Then,  like  Bengal  tigers,  tho  two  hunters  bounded  on 
their  prey — straight  to  the  spot  indicatod — Bois-Rose  to 
tho  tirst ,  Pepe  to  the  last. 

At  this  moment  the  report  of  Fabian's  rifle  was  heard. 
Bois-Rore  trembled  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back. 

Trusting  to  tho  strength  of  his  arm,  he  waited  until 
tho  Indian,  endeavoured  to  creep  from  beneath  the 
Btone,  and  then  dashed  tho  huge  mas3  of  *ock  upon  him. 
Pope  had  attacked  his  with  tho  Imife,  whi;n  in  an 
iiistaut  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  savage. 

This  sudden  Rtteck  had  already  destroyed  two  ene- 


mies; but  there  still  remained  two  Indians  full  of  life 
yet  surprised,  alarmed,  uncertain  whether  to  fly  or 
tight. 

'•  Crush  the  reptile  before  he  cries!  "  said  Bois-Rose. 
at  the  moment  when  ono  of  the  Indians,  uttering  a 
shout  of  alarm,  drew  back  iu  order  to  uso  his  bow, 
while  the  other  rushed  on  Pepe.  The  two  enemies 
came  together  with  a  shock.  The  Indian  fell  to  the 
ground  with  Pepe  on  him.  The  Apache  had  no  time  to 
make  even  a  feeble  effort  at  resistance,  for  Pope's  dagger 
had  drank  his  blood. 

Meanwhile,  Bois-Rose  stooped  to  avoid  tho  arrow 
which  was  aimed  at  him,  and  tho  Indian  fled,  uttering 
loud  cries. 

At  t!iis  moment  Fabian  rushed  down  the  hill,  and 
joined  them. 

"Quick!"  he  cried,  "let  us  fly  now.  I  have  killed 
the  third,  and  they  know  not  we  have  departed." 

Ono  look  only  was  exchanged  between  Pope  and  Bois- 
Rose. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  old  hunter,  "  let  us  go." 

Picking  up  tho  weapons  which  their  enemies  had 
dropped,  the  three  friends  stole  gently  through  the 
shadows,  and  took  tho  road  which  led  towards  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  Gayferos. 

Even  in  their  danger  they  did  not  dream  df  forsaking 
their  wounded  friend. 


CHAPTER  iM. 

CONCLUS'lfltff. 

D'iaz,  who  had  intended  to  make  for  the 
Buffalo  Lake,  determined  to  push  on  at  full  speed,  a!ud 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  setting  forth  of  tho  hunting 
expedition  of  which  Don  Augustin  had  spoken.  He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  it,  arid  to  save  Rosarita; 
for  need  wo  say  that  the  young  girl  who  had  so  Recited 
the  passions  of  the  Grey  Eagle,  and  whom  he  hoped  to 
carry  off,  was  the  daughter  of  Don*  Augustin ! 

To  him  Diaz  told  of  the  death  of  Don  Stephen;  to 
Rosarita  alone  he  imparted  the  secret  of  Don  Fabian's 
noble  birth — begging  of  her,  however,  jiot.  to"  confess 
any  of  tho  details  to  her  father  until  Fabia^  himsell 
returned. 

But  circumstances  willed  it  otherwise. 

On  entering  the  farm  at  sfri  early  hour,  Don  Augustin 
found  his  daughter  alone,  and  kneeling.  He  waited 
until  she  had  finished  her  prayer.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Don  Stephen  so  entirely  filled  the  thoughts  of 
the  worthy  farmer,  that  he  attributed  her  devotion  to 
anything  but  the  true  cause.  He  imagined  her  to  be 
praying  for  the  repose  of  the  duke's  soul. 

"  Every  day,"  said  he,  as  she  rose,  "  every  day  for  a 
year  tho  chaplain  shall  say  mass  for  the  soul  of  Don 
Stephen.  He  was  no  ordinary  man — this  Don  Antonio 
do  Mediana." 

"Mediaua,  say  you,  my  father?"  cried  the  young 
girl.    "  What,  is  ho  thou  his  son  ?" 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  Don  Antonio  was  never 
married.    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Nothing;  but  that  your  daughter  is  very  happy 
to-day." 

So  saying,  Rosarita  cast  her  arms  round  her  father's 
nock,  and  wept  with  joy.  Don  Augustin,  little  versed 
in  the  female  heart,  did  not  understand  the  voluptuous 
pleasure  which  tears  give  to  women;  and  asked  her 
again  what  caused  her  tears. 

But  she  contented  herself  with  turning  up  her  face 
to  his,  and  smiliug  through  her  tears,  as  she  murmured— 

"  Soon  I  will  tell  you  ail." 

"  We  have  another  duty  to  accomplish,"  he  continued, 
after  a  moment ;  "  tho  last  wish  which  Don  Antonio  ex- 
pressed to  me  was  to  see  you  married  to  the  Senator 
Tragaduros.  This  marriage  must  not  be  deferred  long. 
Do  you  see  any  obstacle  to  it,  Rosarita?" 

Tho  young  girl  trembled  at  tho  words  which  recalled 
a  fatal  engagement,  whose  memory  sho  had  tried  to 
banish. 

Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow  once 
more. 

"Ah !"  exclaimed  her  father, "  this  makes  you  happy  ?" 
'•'Happy!"  cried  Rosarita,  with  bitterness — "oh," no 
— no — no !" 

Don  Augustin  was  astouishod;  he  had  devoted  his 
life  to  studying  the  tricks  of  tho  Indians,  rather  than 
the  hearts  of  women. 

"  Oh,  ray  father,"  continued  Rosarita,  "  this  mar- 
riage would  be  the  death  warrant  of  your  child!" 

At  this  sudden  declaration,  which  he  least  expected, 
Den  Augustin  was  stupified  ;  and,  smothering  as  well 
as  he  could  the  indignation  which  had  risen  within  him, 
he  said — 

"  What !   did  you  not  a  month  since  consent  to 
this  marriage  ?  did  you  not  yourself  iix  a  time?" 
"  Yes." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  I  know  not  that  he  was  living." 

"  Who  ?    Don  Antonio  do  Mediana  ?" 

"No.  Don  Fabian  do  Mediana,"  replied  Rosarita, 
faint  1 v.  . 

"  Don  Fabian !   Who  ia  he  ?" 

"He  whom  wo  called  Ferdinand  Arellanos." 
.  Don  Augustin  remained  mute  with  surpriso ;  liis 
daughter  profited  by  his  silence. 
.  "  When  I  censonted  to  this  marriage,"  she  went  0:1, 
"  I  thought  Fabian  was  lost  to  us  for  ever.   I  laio'w  no: ! 
that  he  loved  mo  30  we'll.   I  know  novr  ''  I 


She  stopped  short  ;  and  casting  a  look  of  tender 
regard  upon  her  father,  sho  rushed  to  him,  and  hiding 
her  blushing  face  in  his  bosom,  said — 

".  1  know  now  that  I  shall  love  him  for  ever." 

"  But  of  whom  speak  you  ?" 

"  Of  Ferdinand  Arellanos— of  Count  Fabian  do  Me- 
diana— who  are  one  and  the  same  person." 

"Of  Count  Mediana!"  repeated  Don  Augustin,  in 
astonishment. 

.  ','XCS'"  cricJ  Rosarita,  passionately,  "but  I  love  only 
in  him  Ferdinand  Arellanos— noble,  rich,  and  powerful 
as  Fabian  de  Mediana  may  bo  to-day." 

Noble,  rich,  powerful,  arc  words  which  alwavs  sound 
well  in  the  ears  of  an  ambitious  father,  especially  when 
applied  to  a  young  man  whom  ho  loves  and  esteems, 
yet  believes  poor. 

"  Tell  me,  how  did  this  happen  ?"  he  said,  in  a  rnolli- 
fled  tone. 

"Ho  will  be  hero  soon,"  said  Rosarita,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "  and  will  tell  you  himself." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered,  and  announced 
that  the  senator  had  just  arrived  from  a  ride. 
.  "  Not  a  word  to  the  senator,  dear  father,"  cried  Rosa- 
rita, pleadingly. 

"Not  a  word,  since  you  do  not  wish  it.  But  I  shall 
really  be  glad  to  have  this  mystery  solved,  as  it  places 
me  in  an  awkward  position." 

Sosarita,  in  order  to  Secure  an  ally  in  her  father, 
uiistened  to  embrace  .Km  tenderly.  .After  having 
launched  this  dart  at  the  serator,  sho  vanished  from 
1  he  ^apartment,  leaving  till  couple  alone.. 

Ttagaduros  entered  likfe  ono  who  Is"  always  welcomo 
— in  fact,  as  a  future  kinsman.       .  , 

"  You  are  grave,  Don  .Augustin,"  he  said. 

"Don  Stephen  is  110 more,"  said  Don  Pena;  "you  and 
I  have  lost  a  noble  fV.'e  :d." 

'What!  dead?"  cried  tho  Senator,  concealing  his 
face  behind  an  embroidered  cambric  handkerchief; 
"poor  Don  Stephen!  I  shall  never  bo  able  to  console 
myself." 

We  must  leave  him  to  his  thonghts,  while  we  follow 
Diaz,  who,  having  quietly  saddled  his  horse,  crossed  tho 
plain,  and  took  the  road  towards  tho  Presidency  of 
Tubac. 

He  met  few  travellers ;  and  as  evening  closed  in 
without  His  meeting  anyone,  he  became  impatient.  At 
length,  however,  in  the  twilight,  ho  recognised  four 
travellers  advancing  at  a  gallop.  Those  four  were 
Bois-Rose,  Pepe,  Fabian,  and  Gayferos ;  the  giant 
being  mounted  on  a  sturdy  mule,  which,  although 
larger  than  the  Mexican  horses,  was  still  out  of  propor- 
tion with  its  gigantic  rider. 

Fabian  was  greatly  changed  since  the  day  when  he 
arrived  for  the  first  time  at  tho  farm. 

Painful  memories  had  left  their  trace  upon  his  pale 
and  wasted  cheeks  ;  a  few  wrinkles  furrowed  his  brow, 
though  the  brightness  of  his  eye  was  heightened  by  tho 
sorrowful  reflection  of  tho  passion  which  consumed 
him.  But,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  his  appear- 
ance would  havo  rendered  him  all  the  more  interesting 
and  handsome. 

As  to  the  rough  countenances  of  the  hunters — sun, 
fatigue,  and  danger  had  left  them  unchanged.  If  the 
hot  winds  had  bronzed  their  skins,  their  adventurous 
life  had  left  no  trace  upon  their  features. 

They  tesfified  no  surprise  on  seeing  Diaz. 

"  You  left  us,  then,  to  tell  our  old  friends  of  our 
safety  ?''  asked  Fabian. 

"To  give  thrm  hopes  of  it — yes." 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  during  which  Diaz  and 
the  Canadian  only  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  low 
voice,  to  which  Fabian,  absorbed  in  thought,  gave  no 
attention,  the  recollections  of  a  past,  not  very  remote, 
crowded  upon  the  memory  of  threo  among  tho  travel- 
lers. They  were  again  crossing  the  plain  beyond  tho 
S.ilto  do  Agua,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  reached 
the  torrent  itself.  A  bridge  like  the  former  ono  had 
replaced  that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
men  who  now  slept  their  last  sleep  in  tho  Valley  of 
Gold. 

Bois-Rose  dismounted. 

"Now,  Fabian,"  said  he,  "hero  Don  Stephen  was 
found;  1  lie  two  bandits  were  there.  See,  here  aro  the 
prints  of  your  horse's  hoofs,  when  he  slipped  from  the 
rock  dragging  you  downwards  in  his  fall.  Ah,  Fabian, 
my  child  !  1  can  o-en  now  see  the  wafer  closing  round 
you — even  now  hear  tho  cry  of  anguish  I  uttered.  What 
an  impetuous  young  man  you  then  wero!" 

"  I  no  longer  am,"  said  Fabian,  smiling  sadly. 

"  Oh,  Oo ;  at  the  present  time  your  manner  is  irnb»cd 
with  the  firm  stoicism  of  an  Indian  warricr,  wdio  smiles 
at  the  tortures  of  the  stake.  In  tho  midst  of  these 
scenes  your  face  is  calm,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  tho 
recollec'ions  they  bring  to  you  are  harrowing  iu  the 
extreme." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Fabian;  "these  memo- 
ries aro  no  longer  painful. ' 

A  tear  dimmed  the  Canadian's  eye,  but  ho  concealed 
it  by  turning  liis  back  as  he  remcnirod  his  mule. 

Tho  travellers  then  crossed  the  bridge  formed  by  tho 
trim  Irs  of  trees." 

"  I  believe,"  taid  Bob-.Rose,  "that  at  this  pom'.,  you 
nnv  succeed  in  obiiteriag  pad  memories;  but  I  will  not 
accept  vou  a3  my  companion  in  a  rough  and  solitary 
life  cntil  to-morr:  w  at*  this  hour,  when  we  Bntff!  Wwe 
see^i  all,  even  tho  breach  in  the  old  walkover  which  jSpa 
o^i'cc  sprang,  w&anttcu  L2  b'ci*/  and  E&irit." 
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A  shudder  passed  through  Fabian's  frame,  but  he 
answered  not. 

The  travellers  at  length  halted  in  that  part  of  the 
fjri-s:  situated  between  tbeSalto  de  Agnaand  the  farm, 
in  tbe  open  space  where  Fabian  Lad  hrst  found  his  two 
friends. 

Now  the  shades  of  night  no  longer  obscured  the  silent 
deaths  of  the  American  forest — a  silence  in  which  there 
is  something  awful  when  the  sun  in  its  zenith  sends 
forth  its  burning  rays  like  blades  of  crimson  tire — when 
the  fljwer  of  the  llearia  closes  its  chalice — when  the 
stems  of  the  grass  droop  languidly  down  as  though  in 
sear/.i  of  nourishment,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature 
Mnu  buried  in  sleep. 

The  distant  roar  of  the  cataract  was  tho  only  sound 
which  at  this  hour  broke  the  stillness  of  the  forest. 

The  travellers  removed  the  bridles  and  saddles  from 
their  horses,  which  they  tethered  at  some  distance. 

As  they  had  travelled  •  !1  night  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  day,  thev  had  resolved  to  take  their  siesta  beneath 
the  trees.  6aj  fer  .~  was  the  tirst  to  go  to  sleep,  and  he 
was  soon  fallowed  by  Pep^  and  Diaz.  Tho  Canadian 
ar.d  Fabian  did  njt  close  their  eyes. 

sep  nut,"  said  Bala- Rose,  in  a  low  voice, 
it  y.ja!- — why  do  you  not  take  some  repese, 


Bag 
"  Oi 
ncs, 
r.:e. 


us. 
'•  I 

th?  « 


■leeps  no;  m  places  consecrated  by  holy  menio- 
i>lied  the  old  hunter.  "  Tiiis  spot  is  sacred  to 
s  it  not  here  that,  by  a  miracle,  I  found  you, 
lad  Liit  yoa  in  the  vastuess  of  the  ocean  ?  I 
>e  ungrateful  toward  Providence  if  I  forgot 
i  to  obtain  that  rest  which  it  has  appointed  for 

ale  aj  you  do,  and  listen  to  your  words,"  said 

i  .s,  Fabian:  thanks  also  to  that  God  who  er- 
iftt  1  should  find  you  with  a  heart  so  noble  and 
%  I  wiil  not  now  call  to  your  mentor]  any 
Elections  of  the  past.  1  will  not  allude  to  this 
abject  until  alter  tho  trial  to  which  to-morrow 

LUcr  aud  son — for  we  may,  indeed,  call  them  so 
untained  a  long  silence,  listening  only  to  the 


in  tho  grass,  ana  tho  lowing  of  cattle 
izeua  of  the  forest  who  welcomed  the 


jUfcar  a 


tiit in  1  repast,  of  which  Dia/. 
a  from  tho  Hacienda  del 
awaited  in  calm  m..dita,tioa 


ma  passed  away  before  the  azure  shy  above 

ly,  however,  the  light  of  day  diminished  on 
ich  of  twilight,  and  then  myriads  of  stars 
ie  firm  uncut,  hke  sparks  sown  by  tho  sun  as 
the  horizon. 

0,  as  oa  that  evening  to  which  so  mmy  rccol- 
slonged,  when  Fabi.n,  wound..!,  reached  the 
9r*  by  their  lire,  the  moon  illuminated  tho 
f  the  trees  and  the  glades  of  the  forests. 

uly,  tor  it  may  chance  that  we  »hrll  spend  the 
e, '  replied  ii  As-ll  >.  :.    "Is  th.<  n /.  your 

;ter»  lwtlc  to  m?,"  replied  tho  young  man; 

under ;  are  wo  not  always  agreed ':" 

«•  we  have  said,  bad  long  felt  that  the  Cana- 

aV.  live  even  with  hi.n  in  the  heart  of  towns 
turning  for  the  liberty  aud  free  air  of  the 
ie  knew  al>o  taat  to  live  without  him  would 
jre  impoMible  for  his  com.ade,  and  ho  had 
l  oifered  himself  aa  a  sacrihee  to  the  alleowion 

se  was  aware  of  the  fall  extent  of  the  sacrifice, 
iir  he  bad  that  morniug  shed  was  one  of  gratt- 

ition  of  the  *  tars  now  indicated  eleven  o'clock, 
rsou,"  iiid  rJots-iloio  to  Fabian;  "  when  you 
icd  tbo  si».<t  where  yoa  parted  from  the  no- 
IMriiaiM  loved  too,  put  your  hand  upon  your 
j.»a  oonotfvcl  its  pahes  beat  quicker,  return, 

I  return,  then."  said  Fabian,' in  a  tone  of 


rtrd  slowly. 


on.i  which 
■ono  upon 


vcu.ng  between  it  and  the  wall  enclosing  tl 
ist  rv.i.vn1  ho  rro^aVd  wit',  a  Plr,w  hi 


Arm  sUrps  b>»t  wl»«n,  th 
Bight,  lie  perenved  tie 
tie  Centre  p.rl'17  vinib! 

'/»'  '       iv  i'.l,..r,i  '  a        i  - 


his  p.ico  slackened,  mid  hu  of  ■ 


fully  recalled,  rose  up  before  him  like  tho  floods  of  the 

sea  ? 

There  was  a  deep  silence,  and  the  night,  but  for  a 
slight  vapour,  was  clear. 

AU  at  once  Fabian  halted,  and  stood  still,  liko  tho 
dismayed  traveller  who  sees  a  i>hantom  rise  up  in  his 
path. 

A  white  and  airy  form  appeared  distinctly  visible 
above  the  breach  in  the  old  wall.  It  resembled  ono  of 
the  fairies  in  tho  eld  legends  of  the  north,  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Scandinavian  idolaters,  floated  am.dst 
vapours  and  mists.  To  the  eyq  of  Fabian,  it  boro  the 
angel  form  of  his  first  and  only  love. 

For  one  instant  this  lovely  apparition  appeared  to 
Fabian  to  melt  away ;  but  his  eyes  deceived  him — for, 
in  spite  of  himself,  they  wero  obsetired — tho  vision  re- 
mained stationary.  When  ho  had  strength  to  move,  he 
advanced  nearer,  and  the  vision  did  not  disappear. 

The  young  man's  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  burst,  but  a 
voice  suddenly  roused  him. 

"  Is  it  you,  Ferdinand  ?    I  expected  you." 

"  Is  it  yon,  Rosarita,"  cried  Fabian,  in  an  almost  in- 
audible voice,  "or  a  delusive  vision,  which  will' soon 
disappear  ?" 

And  Fabian  remained  motionless,  aud  fixed  to  the 
eartii,  as  if  he  feared  to  see  this  sweet  vision  disappear. 

"  It  is  I — it  is  truly  I !"  said  the  voice. 

"  Oh,  my  God!  the  trial  will  be  greater  than  I  ex- 
pected !"  said  Fabian. 

He  advanced,  and  then  stopped. 

"  By  what  miracle  do  I  find  you  here  ?"  cried  he. 
I  am  here  every  evening,  Ferdinand,"  replied  the 
young  girl. 

Fabian  trembled  with  love  and  hope. 

Rosarita,  as  we  have  seen,  would  at  ono  timo  have 
died  rather  than  have  told  him  that  she  loved  him. 
Since  then,  she  had  suffered  so  much,  that  love  had 
become  stronger  than  virgin  modesty.  Tirgins  some- 
times have  a  kiud  of  boldness  which  is  purified  by  their 
chastity. 

"  Approach,  Ferdinand,"  she  said.  "  Come — hero  is 
my  hand." 

Fabian  made  but  ono  bound  to  her  feet,  and  pressed 
her  hand  convulsively. 

Vain  now  even  were  his  endeavours  to  speak. 

The  young  girl  cast  on  him  a  glance  of  tender  ques- 
tioning. 

"  Let  me  see  how  you  have  changed,  Ferdinand,"  she 
said.  "Ah!  sorrow  has  left  its  traces  on  your  brow, 
but  glory  has  ennobled  it.  I  have  heard  with  pride  that 
danger  has  never  made  your  cheek  turn  pale. ' 

"  You  heard— what?'^ 

"  All,  Fcrdinnud — even  to  your  most  secret  thoughts. 
I  have  heard  all — even  of  your  coming  hero  this  even- 
ing— do  you  understand  ? — and  I  am  here." 

"  Before  I  daro  to  comprehend,  Rosarita — for  this 
tune  a  mistake  would  kid  me,"  continued  Fabian,  who 
was  deeply  troubled  by  tho  words  and  tho  undisguised 
teudernc-s  of  the  young  girl  —  "let  me  ask  you  one 
question." 

"  Ask  all  yon  wish,"  said  Rosnritn,  tenderly,  her  eyes 
■Ming  on  him  in  chaste  love;  "  I  am  here  to-night  to 
lis!  en  to  all  yon  say." 

"  Two  months  o*o,  I  had  to  avenge  my  mother's 
murder,  and  that  of  tho  mau  who  stood  in  my  father's 
place — Marcos  Arellanos;  for  if  you  know  all,  you  know 
that  I  um  no  longer  " 

"  To  me  you  are  tho  same.  Ferdinand,  I  never  knew 
Don  Fabian  de  IMediana." 

"The  wretch  who  was  about  to  expiate  bin  crime — 
tho  assassin  of  Marcos  Arellanos,  in  short,  Cuohillo — 
begged  for  his  life.  1  had  no  power  to  grant  it,  whan 
be  cried, '  I  n.-.k  it  in  the  name  of  Donna  Rosarita,  who 

loves  you;  for  I  heard  1    I  pardoned  him,  but  one 

of  my  companions  hurled  him  iuto  tho  gulf  below. 
What  did  ho  hear — tell  tnc,  Rosarita?" 

"  Ouce  only  did  iny  lips,  betray  my  heart's  secret.  I 
will  repent  it  to  you  now." 

The  girl  seemed  to  bo  collecting  all  her  strength, 
beforo  she  dared  tell  the  young  man  that  she  loved 
him,  and  that  openly  and  passionately.  Then,  her  pure 
countenance  beaming  with  the  innocence  of  virginity, 
which  fears  not,  became  it  knows  no  ill,  the  turned 
towards  Tiburcio. 

"  1  have  suffered  too  much,"  said  she, "  from  one  mis- 
take to  allow  of  any  other.  It  is  thus,  then,  with  my 
hands  iu  yours,  and  my  eyes  meeting  yours,  that  I  re- 
p  it  to  you  wbat  I  then  (did.  You  hail  lied  from  me, 
riborcio;  I  knew  you  were  far  away,  and  1  thought 
God  alouy  heard  mo  when  I  cried, '  Gomo  back,  Tiburcio 
— como  back !    I  love  only  you  !'  " 

Fabian,  trembling  with  lovo  and  happiuef.%  clasped 
tho  young  girl  in  his  arms. 

At  this  moment  he  was  lost  to  all  tho  world.  Boil- 
Rose,  tbe  past,  tho  future— all  were  forgotten,  liko  a 
dream  on  awaking;  and  ho  cried,  in  11  broken  voico— 

"  Roearila,  1  am  yours  for  over !  I  dedicate  my  future 

itos  uU'i  uttered  c  fain',  cry;  Fabian  turned,  and  re- 
mained mulo  with  a.  :•  ..  inment, 
Leaning  quietly  1  pun  hie  long  carbino  stood  Dois- 
f'i-w  paces  from  thorn,  contemplating  with  a  look 
teauei  acts  tho  two  lovers. 

j  the  realisation  of  his  dream  in  tho  isle  of  Rio 


;oii';v«iviia    u.'.u,  nov/  id  pna 


j  "6b,  my  faUi<!i  !"  cried  Fabian,  sadly,  "  do  you  for. 
•  I  gi7C  mo  for  suffering  myself  to  bo  vanquished  r 


"  Who  would  net  have  been  in  your  place,  my  beloved 
Fabian  '("  said  the  Canadian,  smiling, 

"  I  have  broken  my  oath,  my  lather,"  continued 
Fabian  :  "  I  had  promised  never  to  love  any  other  but 
you.    Pardon — pardon  I" 

"  pljW"  "  lj0  implores  pardon,  when  it  is  I  who  should 
ask  it  ?"  answered  liois-Rose ;  "  you  were  more  generous 
than  I !  Never  did  a  lioness  snatch  her  cub  trom  tho 
bands  of  hunters  and  bear  it  to  her  den  with  r.eicer 
love  than  I  dragged  you  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
to  hido  you  in  the  desert.  I  was  happy,  because  all 
my  affections  were  centred  in  yon,  and  1  believed  you 
might  also  be  so.  You  never  murmured;  you  sacrificed 
without  hesitation  all  the  treasures  of  your  youth— a 
thousand  times  more  precious  than  those  of  the  Golden 
Valley.  I  did  not  intend  it  should  be  so;  and  it  is  I 
who  have  been  selfish  and  ungenerous.  Yet  if  you  had 
died  of  grief,  I  should  have  died  also." 

'  YVhat  mean  you  ?"  cried  Fabian. 

"  What  I  say,  child.  Who  watched  over  your  slum- 
bers during  long  nights,  to  hear  from  your  lips  tho 
secret  wishes  of  your  heart  ?  It  was  I  who  determined 
to  send  to  this  spot  Diaz,  that  he  might  seek  this  beau- 
tiful and  gracious  lady,  and  learn  if  in  her  heart  sho 
still  cherished  your  memory.  It  was  I  still,  my  child, 
who  persuaded  you  to  make  this  lust  trial,  knowing  well 
that  you  must  succumb  to  it.  '  To-morrow,'  I  said,  '  I 
will  accept  your  sacrifice.'  But  I  knew  then,  through 
Diaz,  that  Rosarita  loved  you.  Why,  then,  do  you  ask 
my  pardon,  when  I  tell  you-it  is  I  who  ask  yours?" 

The  Canadian,  as  he  finished  these  words,  opened  his 
arms  to  Fabian,  who  eagerly  rushed  into  bis  embrace. 

"Oh,  my  father!"  cried  he,  "so  much  happiness 
frightens  me ;  for  never  was  a  man  happier  than  i !" 

'"  Grief  w  ill  come  when  Heaven  wills  it,"  said  tho 
Canadian,  solemnly. 

"  But  you— what  will  become  of  you  ?"  asked  Fabian, 
anxiously.  "  Your  loss  will  bo  to  me  tho  only  bitter- 
ness in  iny  full  cup  of  joy." 

"As  Heaven  wills,  my  child,"  replied  the  Canadian. 
"It  is  true  I  cannot  live  in  cities;  but  this  dwelling, 
which  will  be  y^oui-3,  is  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 
Does  not  iniiuhy  surround  mo  here  ?  I  shall  build  with 
Per  c.  Here,  Pepe !"  cried  tbe  hunter,  in  a  loud  voice ; 
"  come  aud  ratify  my  promise." 

Pepe,  Gayferos,  aud  Diaz  came  forward  at  the  hun- 
ter's summons. 

"  I  and  Pepe,"  he  continued,  "will  build  a  hut  of  tho 
trunks  and  bark  of  trees  upon  tho  spot  of  ground  where 
1  found  you  again.  We  shall  not  always  be  at  home,  it 
is  true;  out  perhaps  some  day,  should  you  wish  to  el  ini 
tbe  name  aud  fortune  of  your  Spanish  ancestors,  you 
will  liud  two  friends  ready  to  follow  you  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Cumo,  Fabian,  doubt  not  that  1  shall  be 
happier  than  you  ;  to?  I  shall  have  a  double  bliss  in  my 
happiness  and  yours." 

Bift  wby  dwell  upon  such  scenes? 

Happiness  is  so  transitory  and  so  impalpable,  that  it 
will  not  bear  either  analysis  or  descripaon. 

"  There  remains  but  one  obstacle  now,"  resumed  tho 
hunter — "this  sweet  lady's  father." 

"  To-morrow  he  will  expect  his  son,"  interrupted 
Bbi  arita,  who  stood  by,  listening  with  singular  interest 
to  tbo  dialogues 

"  Then  lot  me  bless  mine  ("  said  tho  Canadian. 
_ Fabian  knell,  before  tho  hunter.    The  latter  removed 
his  fur  cap,  and,  with  moist  eyes  raised  to  tho  starry 
heavens,  ho  said — 

"  O,  my  God,  bless  my  son,  and  grant  that  his  chil- 
dren may  love  him  as  he  has  been  loved  by  his  old  Bois- 
Roso !" 

*  #  *  ft  # 

The  Following  day,  the  illustrious  Senator  returned  in 
sadness  to  Arispe. 

"  I  was  sure,"  ho  said,  "that  I  should  unceasingly 
modfn  for  poor  Don  Stephen.  Lmigjit  at  least  have 
PO  CSSed,  besides  my  wife's  marriage  portion,  a  title  of 
honour,  and  half  a  million  of  money.  It  is  a  pity  ho 
died  " 

Some  timo  after,  a  hut  mado  of  the  bark  and  trunks 
of  trees  rose  in  the  forest  glade ;  and  often  Fabian  do 
Moolaha,  accompanied  by  Rosarita,  to  whom  he  was 
now  united  iu  tin;  tweet  bonds  of  marriage,  performed 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  dwellers  in  the  hut. 

Pcriiap.i,  at  a  later  period,  ono  of  theso  pilgrimages 
may  be  undertaken  with  the  view  of  claiming  the  aid 
Of  the  two  bravo  hunters  in  an  expedition  to  tile  Golden 
V.dloy  or  to  Spain.  If  so,  wo  will  ask  our  readers  to 
accompany  them.  Sieahwliile,  let  us  bo  content  with 
saving,  tllilt  if  the  happiness  of  tbo  world  is  not  a  vain 
delUSibli,  il.  is  enjoyed  at  tho  Hacienda  del  Venado  by 
Fabianj  Rosarita,  and  tho  two  bravo  rang'cra  of  the 
wood. 

THE  END. 


Piiuduxce.— A  prudent  man  will  repair  his  honso 
while  the  wenthrr  is  fair,  and  ndtppt  it  off  till  winter;  a 
'  artful  pilot  will  tako  advantage  of  tho  wind  and  tide, 
and  co  put  out  to  eon,  not  stny  till  a  storm  arise  :  tho 
traveller  Will  lake  bis  time  i:i  his  journey, aud  mend  bis 
paco  when  tho  night  cornea  on,  hwfc  dai-kiie.-  3  ov.-rlako 
him;  tbo  smith  will  strike  wMc  tbo  iron  is  hot,  \cr-t 
it  grow  cool,  g  nd  (.  i  ho  lose  his  labour.  So  wc  bright  to 
tako  heed  to  our  day  of  grace,  to  rtUki  ufto  of  Ihe  pre- 
sent time,  that  when  we  wiuy  to  die,  v,u  may  havo 
nothing  to  do  but  to  dio. 
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"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


BEAUTY. 

La  Chambre  says  that  beauty  has  a  double  effect  in 
depriving  men  of  their  senses.  In  all  ages  of  the  world 
it  lias  been  the  theme  of  the  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor. 
It  is  bewildering  in  its  effects,  and  is  more  potent  than 
a  monarch's  sceptre.  That  it  has  a  power  over  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  men,  no  one  can  deny. 
The  soft  brown  eye,  revelling  in  its  own  laughing  light, 
as  it  by  chance  meets  the  gaze  of  the  beholder,  has  a 
magic  effect;  in  it  lies  a  world  of  meaning,  eloquent 
though  silent.  And,  as  the  drooping  fringes  lean  their 
shadows  upon  the  cheek  mantled  o'er  with  blushes, 
what  picture  can  be  more  charming?  It  is  a  picture  no 
mortal  limner  can  pourtray. 

The  form  divine  has  been  the  study  of  the  sculptor  ; 
he  imitates  it  with  accuracy.  From  a  mass  of  crude 
marble  he  forms  his  model,  yet  is  not  satisfied ;  for  he 
feels  that  he  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  that  he  en- 
deavours to  imitate.  Pygmalion  himself,  after  having 
formed  an  image  of  beauty,  was  so  in  love  with  its 
exquisite  and  symmetrical  proportions,  that  he  invoked 
Venus  to  imbue  it  with  life,  in  order  that  he  might 
marry  it,  although  he  had  isolated  himself  from  the 
world,  and  placed  himself  beyond  the  power  of  woman's 
charms.  Though  this  is  but  a  myth,  it  proves  the  effect 
of  beauty. 

But  it  is  not  beauty  of  face  and  form  alone  which  ex- 
cites the  admiration  of  the  world — far  from  it.  Beauty 
is  an  evanescent  flower,  that  charms  us  for  a  moment 
with  its  radiauce,  aud  passes  swiftly  away  on  the  fleet 
wings,  like  the  soft,  crimson  blush  of  an  autumn  sunset 
upon  the  tranquil  lake.  There  is  a  beauty  of  a  much 
higher  order — the  beauty  of  the  mind,  uufading  and 
imperishable ;  a  gem  that  gains  new  lustre  as  years 
wear  on.  What  person  would  not  grow  weary  of  an 
insipid  beauty  ?  Who  would  not  tire  of  the  mere  bauble 
which  attracts  for  the  moment  ? 

The  woman  who  consults  her  mirror  each  day,  and 
admires  her  beantiful  face ;  who  thinks  only  of  the 
present  moment,  while  silly  sycophants  flutter  like  so 
many  butterflies  around  her;  who  permits  the  golden 
hours  to  glide  unheeded  by,  should  reflect  that  she  is 
laying  by  no  treasure  to  more  than  compensate  for  her 
beauty  when  it  shall  have  fled.  She  should  learn  the 
art  of  making  herself  attractive  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Instead  of  thinking  of  her  physical  charms,  she  should 
pay  every  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
talents. 

When  a  woman's  intellect  is  the  source  of  admiration, 
she  cannot  cease  to  please,  for  new  beauties  are  each 
moment  discovered,  as  the  gems  of  the  mind  flash  with 
peculiar  lustre.  While  other  objects  cloy  and  lose  their 
novelty,  an  accomplished  woman  will  never  occupy  the 
same  position,  because  she  can  both  amuse  and  instruct. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an  illiterate  beauty 
and  a  highly  intellectual  one ;  one  pleases  for  a  moment, 
and  disgust  is  very  apt  to  ensue,  while  the  other  grows, 
more  and  more  attractive. 

A  woman  may  judge  of  this  point  from  the  difference 
they  find  in  the  company  of  a  highly-cultivated  man 
who  can  entertain  them  elegantly,  and  make  the  hour, 
glide  rapidly  away  in  listening  to  his  well-chosen  con- 
versation, and  the  brainless  fop,  who  dresses  exqui- 
sitely, and  is  extremely  boorish  ;  who  knows  nothin. 
6ave  the  last  ball,  or  the  last  tie  of  a  cravat.  Let  then 
reflect  that  men  of  sense  and  sound  judgment  are  ap 
to  draw  the  same  line  of  demarcation  between  their  own 
sex. 

Those  women  who  have  held  meu  under  such  com- 
plete sway  have  been  less  remarkable  for  beauty  than 
intellectual  endowments.  Aspasia  was  no  lonsrer  youiv 
aud  beautiful  when  Socrates  became  her  disciple;  am 
Corina,  of  whose  talent  we  hear  so  much,  and  of  bei 
beauty  so  little,  presided  over  the  studies  of  Pindar. 

"  I  knew,"  said  Madame  Montespagne,  speaking  of 
her  two  rivals,  Do  Fontagne,  and  Maintina,  "  I  could 
triumph  over  the  insipid  beauty  ;  but  I  cannot  counter- 
act the  witchcraft  of  an  elegant  and  finished  conversa- 
tion." 

The  more  woman  extends  her  knowledge,  the  more 
interesting  will  she  be.  Her  society  will  ever  be  sough 
for.  The  charms  of  the  mind  can  bo  obtained  wit! 
much  less  expense  than  those  of  attire.  The  first  rendei 
you  brilliant  and  entertaining:  the  latter  catch  the 
casual  observer  for  a  moment,  as  the  flame  does  the  in- 
sect, who  flutters  for  a  moment  and  is  seared. 

Superficial  women  cannot  long  attract;  but  the  Intel 
lectual  and  accomplished  not  only  shine  resplendent  i 
youth,  but  as  age  creeps  on,  will  be  still  charming.  Tli 
wrinkles  will  make  no  difference;  the  crow's  feet,  tin 
sad  inroads  upon  beauty,  will  not  distress  them,  for  tin 
brilliancy  of  tho  mind  will  cause  them  all  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  one  remembers  only  those  luxuries  the  mint! 
affords. 


THE  STEP-MOTHER, 

Said  tho  lady,  "  Call  me  '  mother,' 
For  I  take  your  mother's  place." 

And  she  raised  the  heavy  ringlets 
From  the  boy  's  averted  face. 

lie  looked  up  in  silent  wonder 
From  his  robe  of  sombre  black; 

Looked,  anil  asked  with  eager  sadness, 
"  Is  she  come,  an  augcl,  back  ?  " 

Still  all  smiles,  the  lady  whispered— 
"  She  can  never  come  again ; 

But  I  love— woidd  have  you  lovo  me: 
Loving  cannot  give  you  pain?  " 

Was  the  mother's  spirit  present, 
.    That  the  child  so  brave  became? 
Saying  tenderly,  but  firmly, 
"  Z\ot  by  that — some  other  name." 

Angered  by  his  faithful  loving— 
"Go,"  she  said,  " unto  her  grave ; 

There,  more  humble  presence  gather — 
Learn  with  duty  to  behave." 

So  the  child,  with  meek  amazement, 
To  tho  church3-ard  went,  in  tears. 

(Marvel  we  that  simple  duty 
Hard  to  childhood  oft  appears?) 

"  Oh,  my  mother !  make  me  humble ; 

Teach  me  duty — teach  me  right ! 
Is  to  love  thee  still  my  duty  ?  " 

Here  two  shadows  crossed  his  sight! 

One  his  father.  Him  ho  questioned— 
"  Do  you.  love  this  lady  yet?  " 

"  Yes,  I  love  her,"  said  the  father. 
"  Then,  mamma  you  can  forget?  " 

±ro  response  the  father  uttered, 
But  with  tears  his  cheek  was  wet. 

"I,  too,"  said  the  boy,  with  sadness, 
"  I  shall  love  when  I  forget." 


The  Glove  Tka.de  in  England.— The  glove  trade 
of  Great  Britain  is  immense.  Here  are  the  figures  :— 
"From  January  to  July,  1802,  4,107,510  pairs  of  leathei 
gloves  were  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  frou 
foreign  parts;  whilst  at  a  like  period  in  1801,  tbcri 
were  only  3,559,932  pairs  imnorted,  and  in  18G0  tl 
number  was  lower  still,  2,811,825  pairs.  Thn.-,  i. 
twenty-one  mouths  alone,  the  enormous  total  o 
10,539,273  pairs  of  gloves  found  their  way  into  the 
country." 


M.  J.  S. 


A  SAILOR'S  YARN. 

A  young  sailor,  who  had  been  roving  around  the  world 
for  several  years,  on  returning  to  his  home,  was  con- 
stantly and  annoyingly  lionised  on  account  of  his  having 
had  "personal  relations"  with  cannibals,  anacondas, 
sharks,  elephants,  tigers,  pirates,  and  other  creatures 
which  inspire  the  untravelled  mind  with  terror.  Hehated, 
ibove  all  things,  to  "  spin  j'arns,"  but  still  he  was  con- 
stantly beset  to  do  so.    Being  at  a  party  one  evening, 
ie  was,  as  usual,  importuned  to  "spin  them  a  yarn," 
nd  finally,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  he  related  the 
illowing  harrowing  tale,  the  circumstances  mentioned 
.ii  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 

"As  one  of  the  Panama  steamers  was  leaving  the 
i arbour  ot  Havana,  a  beautiful  widow  lady  named 
Howard  was  standing  by  the  gunwale,  on  which  her 
son,  a  little  boy  some  four  years  old,  was  sitting,  play- 
ing on  a  SDgar  flageolet,  which  his  fond  mother  had 
lurchased  for  him,  in  port,  of  an  ingenious  Spanish  con- 
fectioner.   The  child  was  greatly  delighted  with  the 
(iy,  and  blew  vigorously ;  while  Mrs.  Howard  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  little  fellow's  delight  as  much  as  he  enjoyed 
„he  flageolet.    The  transcendent  beauty  of  the  mother 
md  the  angelic  loveliness  of  the  child  riveted  every  eye 
that  observed  them,  and  various  were  the  speculations 
idvanced  as  to  their  history.    After  some  time  a  sailor 
diouted, 1  A  shark  ! — a  shark  !'  and  everybody  crowded 
o  see  the  huge  creature  that  was  swimming  alongside 
he  vessel.    As  the  passengers  were  remarking  upon  the 
ippearance  of  the  shark,  a  shriek  was  suddenly  heard — 
uen  a  splash  ;  and  quick  as  lightning  the  ravenous 
nonster  darted  upon  his  prey. 

"  Little  Tommy  Howard  had  fallen  from  the  gunwale, 
md  the  widowed  mother  was  now  childless. 

"  Mrs.  Howard,  who  had  fainted,  was  carried  below, 
n  a  state  of  insensibility. 

"  The  shark  still  swam  by  the  vessel's  side.    Some  of 
he  men  determined,  if  possible,  to  avenge  little  Tom- 
my's death  ;  and  baiting  a  huge  hook  with  a  piece  ol 
cesh  beef,  they  cast  it  overboard.  Almost  immediately 
ie  shark  swallowed  it;  and  fifty  stalwart  arms  pulled 
tastily  at  the  stout  rope.    He  was  an  immense  monster, 
i nd  struggled  violently.    As  soon  as  his  nose  was  pulled 
veil  out  of  the  water,  a  number  of  Califoruians  began  to 
ractice  pistol-shooting  at  his  eyes.    Their  balls  soon 
iut  a  quietus  upon  him,  and  he  was  hauled,  lifeless  and 
imp,  on  board.  When  his  huge  bulk  had  been  stretched 
■  long  the  deck,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be 
■pened,  and  the  remains  of  the  boy  taken  from  his 
to  much  aud  given  Christian  burial.    The  proposition 
as  immediately  acted  upon,  aud  soon  the  carcase  was 
id  open;  when,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  every- 
idy,  the  boy  was  found  NMij  ly  seated  between  a  couple 
i  the  monster's  ribs,  still  Playing  his  flageolet!" 
The  young  6ailor  has  not  been  annoyed,  since  that 
evening,  by  requests  to  "  spin  a  yarn." 


THE  JESTER. 

Letters  of  Recommendation. — £  s.  d. — Fun. 

"  Bill"  of  the  Play. — Shakespeare. — Ibid. 

A  Letter-Day  Saint. — St.  Valentine. — Ibid. 

The  Surplice  Population. — The  clergy.— Ibid. 

The  Only  "Dun"  we  can  at  all  Tolerate.— 
Dundreary. — Ibid. 

Don't  !— When  people  "  kill  time,"  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults "  dead  midnight  ?"— Ibid. 

What  every  Man  Expects  from  his  Hairdresser. 
— The  cut  direct. — Ibid. 

Colics  to  which  all  Pastoral  Poets  are  subject. 
— Bu-colics. 

What  will  Eugenie  say  ? — Louis  Napoleon  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  Nancy. 

Wanted  to  Know.— When  a  man  "  dies  game,"  what 
colour  does  he  dye  it  ? 

Dobbs  says  tailors  would  make  splendid  dragoons, 
they  charge  so. 

"  I  love  thee  still,"  as  the  quiet  husband  said  to  the 
chattering  wife. 

What  did  a  blind  wood-sawyer  take  to  restore  his 
sight? — He  took  his  horse,  and  saw. 

What  is  that  which  belongs  to  yourself,  yet  is  used 
by  everybody? — Your  name. 

We  fear  that  many  persons,  unlike  the  angel  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  never  trouble  the  water. 

Which  is  the  quickest,  heat  or  cold  ? — Heat,  because 
you  can  catch  cold. 

Why  is  a  hog  the  most  extraordinary  animal  in  cre- 
ation ? — Because  you  first  kill  him  and  afterwards  cure 
him. 

A  Question  asked  by  a  Thousand  Correspondents. 
— What  have  the  London  Poor  got  by  Mr.  Peabody's 
donation  ? — Pimch. 

Oh  ! — Why  must  Success  attend  the  performances  of 
the  new  manager  of  the  Lyceum  ?— Because  he's  fetched 
her  (Fechter). — Fun. 

"  Oh,  dear !"  said  a  fashionable  girl,  when  she  first 
beheld  a  cucumber,  "  I  always  thought  such  things  grew 
in  slices." 

The  profession  of  a  clergyman  is  sooner  learned  than 
that  of  a  doctor ;  it  is  much  easier  for  most  people  to 
preach  than  to  practice. 

A  correspondent  entered  an  office,  aud  accused  the 
compositor  of  not  having  punctuated  his  communica- 
tion, when  the  typo  earnestly  replied, "  I'm  not  a  pointer 
— I'm  a  setter. 

"Bob,  did  you  ever  see  Miss  S  ?"— "No."— "  How 
do  you  know  she  is  handsome,  then?" — "  Because  tho 
women  are  running  her  down  so,"  said  he.  O,  the 
scamp ! 

How  to  find  the  Diameter  of  a  Circle.— Measure 
from  the  centre  parting  of  your  wife's  hair  to  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  circumference  of  her  dress.  Double 
that,  and  you  will  have  her  diameter  to  a  nicety. 

"  Can't  you  tell  how  the  word  'saloon'  is  spelt?" 
was  asked  of  a  cockney  by  a  provincial.  "  Certainly," 
said  the  Londoner,  with  a  look  of  triumph,  "  there's  a 
hess  and  a  hay,  and  a  hell,  and  two  hoes,  and  a  hen." 

Neat. — A  lady  happening  to  say  valuation  instead 
of  variation,  seemed  to  be  offended  when  informed  of 
the  error  by  a  gentleman,  but  had  her  good  nature 
restored  when  told  by  him  :—"  Madam,  Heaven  forbid 
that  there  should  be  any  difference  between  U  and  I." 

Singular. — Clergymen  shave  off  their  whiskers, 
while  monkeys  go  so  far  as  to  lather  their  heads.  From 
the  reverence  paid  by  the  pulpit  to  baldness,  one  would 
certainly  swear  that  moustaches  endangered  salvation, 
while  imperials  were  the  forerunners  to  outer  darkness. 
Singular  illusion,  isn't  it? 

No  Harm. — It  is  said  that  on  a  certain  time,  a  Chinese 
widow  being  found  fanning  the  grave  of  her  husband, 
was  asked  why  she  performed  so  singular  an  operation. 
She  said  she  had  promised  not  to  marry  again  while  the 
grave  remained  damp,  and  that  as  it  dried  very  slowly, 
she  saw  no  harm  in  assisting  the  process. 

Last  Sunday,  one  of  our  clergymen  having  had  a 
notice  for  a  lecture  handed  him,  which  was  cut  from  a 
newspaper,  unfortunately  read  the  wrong  side  of  the 
paper — nor  did  he  discover  his  mistake  till  he  had  gono 
through  an  entire  advertisement  of  one  of  our  clothing 
and  furnishing  stores. 

Languages. — Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently 
several  European  languages,  in  describing  their  different 
and  peculiar  characteristics,  said  that  we  should  speak 
Spanish  with  the  gods,  Italian  with  our  lovers,  French 
with  friends,  German  with  soldiers,  English  with  gTSfee, 
Hungarian  with  horses,  and  Bohemian  with  the  devil. 

Emphasis. — The  force  of  emphasis  in  giving  meaning 
to  a  sentence  is  well  illustrated  by  a  brief  colloquy  we 
overheard  between  two  persons  the  other  day. — "  Do 
you  imagine  mo  to  bo  a  scoundrel,  sir  ?"  demanded 
one,  indignantly.  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "I  do  not 
irnagine  you  to  be  one." 

The  real  Simon  Pure. — In  the  great  Art-biography 
of  Germany,  Nagler's  Kunst-Lexicon,  Cruikshauk  is 
noted  as  "an  eminent  English  caricaturist,"  but  with 
the  extraordinary  additional  information  that  "  his  real 
name  is  Simou  Pure."  This  btrange  error  resulted 
from  an  allusion  in  an  English  critique  to  tho  work  of 
his  brother  Robert  in  illustration  of  London  life,  in 
which  George  was  declared  to  be  "  the  real  Simon 
Pure."  The  error  increases  when  P  is  referred  to  in 
the  same  Dictionary,  and  you  find  Cruikshank  under 
this  pseudonym ! 
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A  lady  well  advanced  in  maidenhood  at  her  marriage 
requested  the  choir  to  sing  the  hymn  commencing — 

This  is  the  way  I  Ion?  have  sought, 
And  mourned  because  1  found  ii  not. 

Tnu  Maixe-iac's  Advice.—"  Friend !  Imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  t!ie  railway-engine.  He  is  the  greatest  tee- 
totaller running — can  keep  up  for  hours  at  the  rate  of 
forty,  and  even  sixty,  miles  an  hour— and  whistles  oyer 
his  work  all  the  while ;  and  yet  he  never  takes  anything 
bat  water  when  he  wants  to  wet  his  whistle !" 

Sow,  what  is  It  ?— Two  children  have  recently  been 
born  in  New  York.  The  father  of  one  of  the  children 
is  brother  to  the  other  child.  The  mother  of  one  of  the 
eliillren  is  sister  to  the  other  child.  The  father  and 
mother  of  the  other  child  are  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother to  the  first  child.  Now,  what  relation  do  the 
cl.il  dren  bear  to  each  other  ? 

Mcsic— One  of  the  best  things  to  resist  fatigue  with 
is  music.  Girls,  who  "  could  not  walk  a  mile  to  save 
their  lives,"  will  dance,  in  company  with  a  knock-kneed 
clarionet  and  superannuated  tiddle,  from  tea-time  till 
sunrise;  while  a  soldier,  grown  weary  with  quietness, 
will  no  sooner  hear  a  bugle  give  a  nourish,  than  he  will 
give  one  himself. 

A  Cincinnati  paper  says  that  a  woman  in  that  city 
was  recently  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment 
fjr  stealing  a  ham;  anl  that  her  husband,  who  had 
assisted  in  eating  the  ham,  and  was  present  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  his  wife,  bowed  politely  to 
the  court,  anl  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  at  the 
result  of  t  .c  trial. 

Tue  Meat-Pie.— The  Lancet  very  properly  informs 
the  world,  in  reference  to  that  humble  but  delightful 
arLic-Ie,  a  Meat-Pie,  that  it  will  always  be  deleterious, 
owing  to  em-inations  from  the  meat,  unless  a  hole  is 
made  in  it."  Mr.  Punch  is  happy  to  say  that  no  such 
precaution  is  neglected  at  his  board,  and  when  his 
young  men  have  dined  on  Meat-Pie,  the  Lawcet  should 
see  the  awful  hole  made  in  it !— Punch. 

£t'G3  AND  HOWARDS. 

lists  ajrieUntim's  lightly  weighed 

By  ro«n  of  ab'o  pato, 
Tho  Uouse  of  Lar.  suowne's  founder  mads 

The  name  of  Fetty  great. 
Change  not  ycrir  own,  howe'er  absurd; 

Tour  deeds  may  that  ignoble  word 
Mako  nobles  proud  to  bear.— Punch. 

"How  DO  TOU  Do  ?" — That's  English  and  American. 
,:  How  do  you  carry  yourself  '("  That's  French.  "  How 
d.)  you  stand?"  That's  Italian.  "How  do  you  find 
yourself  ?"  Tiiat's  German.  "  How  do  you  fare  ?" 
'fiat's  Dutch.    "  How  can  you '-" 


Bow  do  you  perspire  f"  Tl 


ed  man, 
-"  I  say,  c 


That  s  Swedish 
s  Egyptian.  "  How  is 
8  yon  eaten  yonr  nee  r  I  h.it  s 
aave yourself '("  That's  Polish. 
'  That's  Russian.  "  May  thy 
That's  Persian.   And  all  mean 

.inw-tsjl. — On  the  afternoon  of 
ually  tranquil  village  of  Dor- 
is thrown  into  a  state  of  fearful 
ipp  tiling  circumstance,  the  sad 
i  extracted  from  the  sheets  of 
;r  Jones,  nged  eight  years  and 
*>a  vi:it  to  his  maternal  rela- 
reral  hours.  In  the  courso  of 
and,  vfry  much  disfigured,  in  a 
>re  he  had  spent  a  considerable 
eatiny  /•.>'. »<.'/.  No  reason  has 
o  rash  act." — Punch. 
IVIHIJl'. — "I  say,  capon,"  said 
>  landed  from  tlie  Potomac  at 
l,  this  'ere  ain't  all;  I've  left 
s-ithin'  or  notion'  on  board,  that's  a  foe.  We'll  see 
now.  I  grin",  it's  all 'cordin  to  list — four  boxes,  three 
chisU,  two  brandy-boxes,  a  portmony,  two  hams  (one 
part  used),  three  ropes  of  Lagans,  and  one  teakettle. 
Ii  it.  you  see,  c-ipen,  I'm  kinder  dubersomo  ;  I  feel  liko 
as  if  sutliin's  short.  Though  I've  counted  am  nine 
tunes,  aud  never  took  my  eyes  off  on  'em  sense  I  came 
on  board,  I  feel  there's  sathin'  wrong  there."—"  Well, 
-'.r  in,"  ',  time's  up;  that's  all  I  know  on,  a  >  jest  fetch  your 
ole  woman  an'  fire  children  oat  of  the  cabin,  for  we 
mnst  be  off." — "  Them's  nm,  by  hokcy !  them's  uin ! 
I  keWd  I'd  forgot  ■athin'  or  nather." 

A  Co^riPEsir  Pick  pock  B  r. — Charles  the  Second  loved 
what  may  bo  calicd  fan  as  much  as  the  youngest  of  Ins 
courtieri.  On  one  of  his  birthdays,  an  impudent  rascal 
of  a  pickpocket  had  obtained  admission  to  the  drawing- 
room,  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman.  Ho  had  succeeded 
in  extracting  a  gold  snntf-box  from  a  nobleman's  pocket, 
and  was  quietly  transferring  it  to  his  own,  when,  look- 
ing np,  he  sud  lenly  caught  the  king's  eye,  and  disco- 
vered that  he  had  been  perceived  by  his  majesty.  The 
fellow,  ait  irii,  in  all  probability,  of  the  king's  character, 
had  trie  impudence  to  put  his  finger  to  Ins  nose,  niid 
wink  knowingly  at  Charles  to  hold  his  tongue.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  king  was  much  amused  by  perceiving 
the  nobleman  feeling  one  pocket  after  another  in  search 
of  his  trensure.  At  last,  he  could  resist  no  longer;  and 
looking  about  hirn  (probably  to  make  certain  that  tin- 
thiol  1 1 1  1  e«cao-dj,  i>e  cille  I  out  to  the  injured  person, 
"  Yon  need  not,  my  lord,  give  yourself  any  moro  trouble 
ahoot  it  I  your  box  is  gone,  nnd  I  own  rn  /self  an  accom- 
pli':').   I  could  not  help  it,  I  was  made  a  confidant." 


1.  What 

2.  What 

3.  What 
the  sun  ? 

4  What 
5.  What 
0.  What 

7.  What 

8.  What 

9.  What 


FAMILY  PASTIME. 

QUERIES. 

bird  transposed  means  humble? 
fish  reversed  means  not  good  ? 
insect  transposed  means  to  embrown  with 

insect  reversed  means  a  part  of  a  book  ? 
animal  reversed  means  a  vegetable  ? 
animal  reversed  means  a  small  pipe  ? 
animal  transposed  means  a  deed  ? 
bird  transposed  means  a  twist  ? 
river  in  Africa  transposed  means  a  string  ? 


I  am  a  foreigner,  although  I  travel  into  all  countries. 
I  was  very  fair  when  I  was  born  (a),  although  I  am  now 
very  dark.  I  make  myself  generally  useful.  I  assist 
youth  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  (6),  artists  are  indebted 
to  me  (c),  aud  little  children  sport  with  me  (d).  I  am 
particularly  fond  of  ladies,  whom  I  often  embrace  (e), 
and  attend  them  in  their  walks  (/),  although  I  am 
never  permitted  to  kiss  them.  I  frequently  unite  par- 
ties of  very  different  character  (3).  Although  I  am  an 
enemy  to  water  (h),  I  am  both  able  and  willing  to  save 
people  from  being  drowned  (i).  But  in  return  for  all 
my  services,  I  am  too  otten  trampled  upon  by  the  world 
(j),  although  occasionally  elevated  in  society  (1:).  I  am 
roughly  treated  and  abused,  until  my  constitution,  which 
is  not  strong,  wears  out;  but  I  belong  to  a  numerous 
family.  I  know  that,  when  I  die,  I  have  brothers  who 
will  supply  my  place. 

KIDDLE. 

Part  of  a  foot  with  good  judgment  transpose, 
And  the  answer  you'll  find  just  under  your  nose. 

nCTQBUX  NAMES  OF  TL.VCES. 
1. 


0RMTII0L0CICAL  ENIGMA. 

The  bird  we  can't  do  without  when  wo  dine, 

And  the  bird  that's  an  angler  royal ; 
The  bird  that  is  often  used  to  draw  wine, 

And  the  bird  that  is  sent  up  on  trial ; 
The  bird  that  is  often  the  causo  of  fun, 

And  the  bird  that  to  babe3  is  a  foe ; 
The  bird  that  thro'  meadows  doth  swiftly  run, 

And  the  bird  that  on  ice-plant3  doth  grow. 

ENGLISH  COUNTIES  ;  HISTORICAL  ENIGMA, 
tt.  First  tell  that  favourite  of  tho  Nine, 
Who  did  so  pleasingly  combine 
The  poem  offering  to  our  view 
Triumphs  of  Temper  rare  and  new. 

b.  Next  let  the  poet  s  name  appear 
Who  held  Imagination  dear; 
Whose  lines  declare,  in  easy  strains, 
Its  joy3,  its  pleasures,  aud  it3  pains. 

r.  The  Lord  sublimo  now  please  to  tell, 

Who  wrote  of  Heaven,  of  Earth,  aud  Hell; 
Whoso  lofty  strains  aud  noble  verse, 
Does  many  wond'rous  things  rehearse 

('-.  Last,  nmong  thoso  who  merit  fame, 
I'ray  tell  tho  instructive  poet's  name, 
Wl  103c  Hermit  many  a  moral  brought, 
To  those  who  read  with  care  and  thought. 

c.  Now  take  these  poets  as  they  stand, 
Close  united  hand  in  hand; 

And  their  initials  soon  will  bring 

A  Shift  whoro  once  was  killed  a  king. 

BIRDS  ENIGMATICALY  EXPRESSED. 

a.  A  beauty  in  geology,  and  a  range  of  anything. 

b.  A  luminous  globe,  find  11  fish. 

c.  A  droll  lollow,  and  a  peacock's  beauty. 

d.  Baby's  ttt&tti  and  a  hatchet, 
c.  A  thickhead. 

/.  Th«  HrtwlMMI  of  trees,  and  part  of  B  guu. 


LEGERDEMAIN. 

Handwriting  on  the  Wall. — Handwriting  on  the 
wall  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  whatever  words  yoa 
choose  out  of  11  piece  of  pasteboard.  Put  it  between  a 
lighted  lamp  and  the  wall,  and  the  words  will  be  exactly 
delineated. 

The  Animated  Sixpence. — To  make  a  sixpence  lenp 
out  of  a  pot.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  long  black 
horse-hair,  fastened  to  the  rim  of  a  sixpence,  by  a  small 
hole  through  it.  This  feat  should  be  done  by  night, 
with  a  candle  placed  between  the  spectators  and  tho 
operator,  their  eves  being  thereby  hindered  from  dis- 
cerning the  deception. 

A  Droll  Drawing-room  Trick  rou  Children  of 
all  Ages. — You  take  six  pieces  of  paper;  place  three 
of  them  on  the  back  of  your  hand,  and,  as  a  preliminary 
operation,  blow  them  away  with  an  air  of  great  mystery, 
informing  your  audience  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
about  to  explain  to  them  some  new  kind  of  magnetism. 
Then,  placing  the  other  three  pieces  on  your  hand,  you 
say — "  Which  of  tha  three  pieces  does  the  company  de- 
sire shall  remain  on  my  hand  when  I  blow  on  them?" 
When  one  has  been  selected,  you  place  the  forefinger  of 
3'our  other  hand  upon  it,  and  blow  the  other  pieces 
away.  The  absurdity  of  this  mode  of  solving  the  pro- 
blem is  sure  to  create  much  amusement. 

TRANSPOSITIONS, 
1.  OOPSDNRW— This  plant  was  dedicated  by  tho 
Romish  Church  to  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
aud  it  has  been  deemed  the  emblem  of  consolation,  as, 
by  its  early  revival  from  tho  deathlike  repose  01  winter, 
it  cheers  mortal  man  with  tho  assurance  01  reaniniatiou. 
— Flowers  in  February  and  March. 

2, 

If  you  transpose  what  ladies  wear, 
'Twill  plainly  show  what  bad  men  are; 
Again,  if  you  transpose  the  same, 
Y'ou'll  see  an  ancient  Hebrew's  name; 
Change  it  again,  and  it  will  show, 
What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do. 

decapitations. 

1.  What  country  beheaded,  another  ono  will  remain  ? 

2.  What  country  beheaded  will  show  you  what  nobody 

likes? 

3.  What  musical  instrument  beheaded  another  ono 
will  remain  ? 

4.  What  insect  beheaded  a  river  near  London  will 

remain  ? 

5.  What  bird  beheaded  another  oue  will  remain? 

C.  What  stone  beheaded  a  soft  substance  will  remain P 

7. 

A  monosyllable  I  am,  and  a  repiile  I  vow; 
But  cut  me  in  twain,  I  form  syllables  two. 
I'm  English,  I'm  Latin,  the  one  and  the  other: 
And  what's  Latin  iov  one  half,  is  English  for  t'other. 

8. 

In  eastern  climes,  whoro  ancient  Nilus  laves 
Tho  neighb'ring  plains  with  its  nutritious  waves, 
1  first  appear' d  on  earth,  and  then  began 
To  execute  my  vengeance  upon  man, 
Whom  I  oppress' d  with  wide-destroying  hand, 
Nor  could  all  earthly  helps  my  power  withstand. 
Six  letters  form  my  name;  but  what  is  strange, 
In  losing  two  I  suffer  little  change; 
Tho  difference  only  this,  when  six  I  had, 
Where'er  my  quick-destroying  hand  I  laid, 
Tho  mortal  wretch  was  well,  was  sick,  was  dead. 
Possess'd  of  only  four,  I  cannot  kill; 
Yet  I  remain  man's  soro  tormentor  still. 
Then,  what's  most  strange,  though  I've  two  letters 
less, 

Yet  I  in  syllables  receive  increase. 

Let  this  suffice,  I  dare  not  toll  you  more; 

Guess  tho  six  letters,  and  you'll  know  the  four. 


ANSWERS-No.  10. 
conundrums. 

1.  A  coro-nct. 

2.  A  ladder. 

3.  To  have  coals  shot  into  your  cellar. 

4.  Because  it's  apt  to  split. 

5.  When  sho  takes  a  "lly"  that  brings  her  to  the 
bank. 

6.  Because  it's  light  when  it  rises. 

7.  Because  it  never  eats  loss  than  a  peel;. 

H.  When  it's  wrung  for  dinner. 

enigmas. 

1.  The  letter  0.       |         2.  Non-sonsc. 
hieroglyphic  rr.ovERBS. 

I.  Gaming  ruins  many  thousands. 

2.  He  dances  well  to  whom  Fortune  pipes. 

PUZZLE. 

West  Indies. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

5.  Mistletoe. 
(>.  Forget-me-not. 
7.  Common  ivy. 
U.  Marsh-marigold. 
CEOORAl'HICAL  ENIGMA. 

ti  Mnlhiicen. — 2.  Indre. — 3.  Lucknow. — 4.  Thibet.--* 
ii.  Oporto.— G.  Nairn.    Milton  and  Newton. 


1.  Gazelle. 

2.  Antelope. 

3.  Buhalo. 

4.  St.  John's  wort. 
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"EVERY  WEEK:"  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


ADA'S  JEALOUSY. 

"  Ada!  Ada]  Ada  Pitlmer — where  are  you?" 

I  lie;u'd  tlieni  calling  mc,  but,  instead  of  returning, 
hastened  farther  away  from  the  house. 

"  Ada  Palmer,  you  ought  to  ho  ashamed  of  yourself !" 
paid  my  hatter  self,  in  a  voice  that  demanded  attention; 
liut  I  could  neither  hear  nor  heed,  and  quickened  my 
pa.ee  along  the  walk,  till  1  had  readiest  tho  farthest 
arbour  in  the  lawn. 

ff  i'ou  will  bitterly  regret  this  !"  reiterated  again  and 
again  the  inward  monitor.  Indeed,  I  half  regretted  it 
already,  but  not  enough  to  retrace  my  steps ;  and,  draw- 
ing my  light  scarf  closer  around  mo,  I  deliberately  dis- 
posed myself  in  a  half- reclining  position  upon  the  rustic 
scat. 

It  was  a  beauliful  summer  evening,  so  calm  and  serene 
lay  tho  closing  day,  and  a  soft,  delicious  fragrance  came 
breathing  up  from  lawn,  and  vale,  and  grove.  The 
moonlight  fell  in  clear,  silvery  brightness  on  all  around, 
and  there  was  a  sweet  beauty  in  the  hushed  stillness 
and  the  soft,  mellow  light.  But  I  was  in  no  mood  to 
enjoy  the  scene ;  my  heart  was  averse  to  Nature's  purer, 
holier  teachings,  and  its  calming,  soothing  influence.  I 
had  been  out  of  humour  all  the  afcernoon;  out  of 
humour  with  him  I  loved  best  on  earth — Eugene  Sher- 
man. 

We  had  been  betrothed  two  years;  a  very  unromantic 
course  o£  love,  doubtless  tho  reader  will  say,  for  it  had 
not  boon  varied  by  a  quarrel  in  all  that  time.  Eugene 
was  a  business  partner  of  my  father's,  and  made  his 
home  with  us.  He  had  now  just  returned  from  a  brief 
absence.  Important  business  demanded  his  attention,  ho 
had  said,  and  lie  should  return  in  a  week;  but  the  week 
was  prolonged  to  four  ere  he  came.  True,  I  heard  from 
him  every  alternate  day  ;  yet  his  letters  principally  in- 
formed mo  that  he  was  "  still  detained,"  of  which  fact 
1  was  fully  aware  every  hour.  Business,  business,  was 
his  plea,  till  I  began  to  be  quite  jealous  of  tho  business 
that  could  so  absorb  his  heart,  and  keep  him  away  from 
r.ie  so  long.  I  had  boon  so  lonely  without  him,  and 
pondered  so  much  upon  this  inexplicable  business,  that 
by  the  time  of  his  arrival,  I  had  quite  worked  myself 
into  a  pettish  mood.  Of  course  I  was  overjoyed  at  seo- 
iiig  him,  and,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  at  being  re- 
served, extended  a  very  ardent  greeting. 

After  dinner,  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out.  I  thought 
ho  would  return  soon ;  but  hour  after  hour  passed,  and 
still  he  remained  away.  What  business  so  important 
as  to  demand  his  attention  upon  the  first  day  of  his 
return?  But  he  would  bo  home  at  tea,  I  thought;  so 
I  resolved  upon  a  pleasant  surprise.  With  scissors  in 
hand,  I  searched  the  conservatory  for  the  choicest 
flowers,  then  taxed  my  utmost  skill  and  ingenuity  to 
arrange  a  suitable  bouquet  for  the  tea-table.  Passing 
tilt  rngh  the  drawing-room  with  my  floral  treasure,  I 
felt  half  repaid  already  by  the  expressions  of  admiration 
from  my  father  and  mother. 

From  thence  to  the  fruit-garden,  where  I  heaped  my 
ample  basket  with  rich,  luscious  strawberries.  They 
were  tho  first  of  the  season,  and  for  a  long  time  I  had 
watched  them,  and  resolved  that  Eugeno  should  have 
the  iirsfc  and  best.  My  arrangements  wero  completed: 
the  flowers  disposed  to  the  best  advantage  upon  the 
table— the  fresh,  scarlet  fruit,  by  the  glasses  of  rich  yel- 
low cream,  looked  tempting  enough  for  an  epicure ; 
and,  smiling  upon  the  success  of  my  efforts,  1  repaired 
to  my  room.  1  took  unusual  pains  with  my  toilet  that 
evening,  and  selected  the  robe  and  flowers  which  1 
knew  >le  loved  Lest. 

The  tea-boll  rang,  and  I  hastened  down,  only  to  find 
the  parlours  descried. 

V  i  recoil  the  young  gentleman  will  not  be  at  home 
this  evening,  ite  is  spending  the  afternoon  at  lawyer 
Ly.-si.-V  said  the  servant. 

"  S  )  that  is  it  ?"  1  said  to  myself,  when  alone  again ; 
and  the  opposite  mirror  reflected  a  very  contemptuous 
curl  of  my  nether  lip.  "  That  is  why  he  leaves  me 
so  uncoremoniou-ly,  and  tarries  so  long!  Lucy  Lyons 
is  the  a; traction!'' 

And  it  did  creep  into  my  memory,  at  that  moment, 
that  this  belle  was  very  beautiful  and  attractive,  and 
that  Eugeno  had  been  her  special  attendant  for  some 
time  previous  to  our  acquaintance. 

1  would  not  await  him  longer  now,  and  6at  down  to 
inv  solitary  tea;  but  the  tempting  viands  remained  un- 
touched. 

It  was  just  after  twilight,  and  the  servants  were 
bringing  in  the  lights,  when  I  heard  Eugene's  familiar 
footsteps  along  the  walk.  .    ■  'It  u.:vft  .8 

"lie  may  wait  for  me,  now!"  I  said;  and,  throwing 
a  light  .-h.i'vl  around  me,  I  hastened  out  by  an  opposite 
door,  and  went  down  tho  lawn ;  and,  though  a  few 
minutes  later  1  heard  them  calling,  and  know  they  were 
searching  for  me,  I  deliberately  pursued  my  way  to  the 
arbour.  1  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  there  ;  it 
inns:  have  been  m  ire  than  two  hours,  when  I  heard  his 
voice  calling  me,  and,  peeping  through  the  vines  I  saw 
1  .  t  he  .v  s  approaching  the  arbour.  I  glided  into  a 
dark  eoraer  and"  remained' entirely  unperceived,  while 
Le  I'ut.-rcd  and  searched  carefully  around. 

"  Not  hero !    Oh  !  Ada,  dp-ling,  where  arc  you  ?" 

O  :,  how  those  husky,  griof-smothcred  tones  smote  to 
my  heart!  I  would  have  given  worlds  at  that  moment 
could  1  have  undono  my  rash  act  of  folly  I  had  caused 
htm  pain,  my  true,  my  noble  Eugene!  All  else  was 
Swallowed  up  at  this  moment  by  this  one  accusing 


thought.  With  a  great  effort  I  restrained  myself  from 
rushing  out  and  falling  upon  his  bosom,  crave  his  for- 
giveness ;  but,  waiting  till  he  was  beyond  hearing,  ] 
glided  out,  and  taking  a  by-path,  came  up  with  him  jusi 
within  the  entrance  of  tho  lawn.  I  could  see  by  th( 
moonlight  that  his  faco  was  very  palo  and  full  ol 
anxiety. 

"  Thank  Heaven  yon  are  safe !"  was  his  first  exclama- 
tion. "Oh!  Ada,  whero  havo  you  been?  I've  been 
searching  for  you  so  long." 

"  Only  down  in  one  of  the  lawn  arbours,"  I  said,  with 
a  great  effort  of  indifference. 

He  then  threw  his  arm  around  mo,  and  tenderly 
drew  mo  to  him. 

"  Oh !  darling,  I've  wanted  you  so  badly  !" 

The  tones,  so  full  of  grief,  and  so  gently  reproachful, 
wore  too  much  for  my  full  heart ;  and,  hiding  my  face 
in  his  bosem,  I  let  the  pent-up  tears  flow  unrestrainedly. 
Such  a  good  place  to  cry,  and  'twas  just  where  my 
weak,  foolish  heart  wanted  rest. 

"Forgive  me  for  staying  away  so  long!"  I  sobbed. 

He  passed  his  hand  soothin,  ly  across  my  brow,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  cheek  my  tears. 

"  Even  had  I  cause,  you  were  more  than  forgiven, 
darling !" 

Ah,  lie  did  not  know  how  much  ho  had  to  forgive, 
and  I  did  not  tell  him.  How  could  I  place  my  weak- 
ness and  folly  beside  that  strong,  noble  nature  ? 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  when  we  were  seated  in  the  par- 
lour, and  1  was  calm  again,  "  I  havo  sad  news  for  you 
to-night." 

"Oli !  Eugene!" 

"My  father,"  he  said,  "  died,  as  you  know,  when  I 
was  yet  very  young,  leaving  a  lonely  widow  and  three 
little  ones — my  baby  sisters  and  myself.  Then  followed 
the  lingering  illness,  and  finally  the  death  of  tho 
youngest,  the  pet  and  idol  of  the  household.  My  father 
left  an  immense  fortune,  and  his  death  having  occurred 
suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  heavy  speculations,  his 
affairs  were  left  in  a  very  intricate  and  complicated 
state.  Accustomed  to  keeping  many  of  my  father's  ac- 
counts, and  being  quite  well  acquainted  with  financial 
matters,  my  mother  assumed  the  responsibility  of  set- 
tling the  estate,  which  required  long  and  arduous  toil 
to  accomplish.  But  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  health ; 
the  sudden  and  shocking  death  of  my  father,  the  loss 
of  her  babe,  and  the  tedious  care  and  anxiety  of  manag- 
ing the  vast  estate,  sunk  the  vigorous  constitution  to  a 
mere  wreck,  and  all  those  long  years  my  mother  has 
been  a  helpless  invalid. 

"A  few  months  sinco  a  new  trial  arose.  You  have 
heard  of  Ludwig,  the  broker.  Crafty  Ludwig  ho  is 
called,  in  honour  of  his  avaricious  propensities.  Soon 
after  my  father's  death  he  presented  heavy  claims 
against  tho  estate,  the  validity  of  which  my  mother 
very  much  doubted.  She  was  confident  his  papers 
bearing  my  father's  signature  were  a  base  forgery, 
but  absolute  proof  was  impossible,  and  the  demand 
was  promptly  met.  Now,  the  papers  bearing  ample 
proof  of  that  transaction  have  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, and  the  artful  Ludwig  comes  forward  with  the 
same  claim,  with  the  accumulated  interest  of  twenty 
years.  Several  banks,  in  which  we  were  largely  inte- 
rested, havo  failed,  and  these,  with  some  minor  losses, 
have  swept  away  our  entire  estate.  Ada,  when  I  asked 
yon  to  become  my  bride  I  was  rich ;  to-night  I  stand 
before  you  a  poor  man.  You  have  been  reared  in 
affluence,  and  1  cannot  ask  you  to  share  the  toils  and 
privations  of  a  fife  of  poverty.  I  release  you  from  our 
engagement." 

An  hour  before  I  was  a  weak,  erring,  foolish  girl; 
now  I  stood  before  Eugene  Sherman  a  strong  woman. 
Placing  both  my  hands  in  his,  1  said  in  a  firm  voice — 

"  The  first  pure,  deep  love,  that  Ada  Palmer  gave  to 
Eugene  Sherman  was  for  the  man,  not  his  gold  !  So 
long  as  God  gives  them  both  life,  she  will  walk  with 
you.  Don't  drive  me  from  you,  Eugene ;  if  I  can  be 
of  any  comfort  to  you — any  help — take  mo !" 

"God  bless  you,  Ada,  my  own  precious  darling!" 
and  he  clasped  mo  almost  wildly  in  his  arms,  while  his 
head  sank  upon  my  shoulder,  for  now  the  strong  man 
wept. 

After  a  little  silence  the  talk  was  taken  up  again,  and 
Eugeno  spoke  more  hopefully. 

"  I  have  been  closeted  tho  entire  afternoon,"  he  said, 
"with  lawyer  Lyons,  and  we  have  conversed  on  the 
v.diole  matter  as  regards  Ludwig' s  claim,  and  he  thinks 
there  is  a  possibility  of  circumventing  his  wily  machi- 
nations. The  suit  will  commence  next  term  of  court. 
Were  there  none  but  myself  to  bear  thrs  trial  I  could 
easily  meet  it;  but  that  you  and  my  young  sister  must 
feel  the  burden  makes  it  a  double  trial.  Slio  upon  whom 
it  falls  most  heavily  will  soon  reach  Home — where 
earth's  trials  shall  vex  no  more,  where  unfading  riches 
which  satisfy  the  soul  shall  bo  hers  for  ever.  _ 

"  Ada,  I  have  not  told  you  of  that  other  grief  in  store 
for  me — the  greatest  that  ere  yet  came  to  my  life.  As 
you  are  aware,  my  mother's  health  has  long  been  deli- 
cjte  ;  and  when  the  knowledge  of  our  sudden  reverses 
reached  her  she  was  thrown  into  a  relapse.  The  fact 
that  our  dear  old  homestead  must  pass  into  the  hands 
of  strangers  was  tho  severest  of  nil,  and  for  several 
weeks  she  has  been  seriously  ill ;  of  which,  owing  to 
my  absence,  I  was  not  awaro  until  this  morning.  And 
now,  Ada,  a  telegram  this  evening  informs  me  that  my 
mother  lies  at  the  point  of  death  P 

"Oh,  Eugene!  Clod  help  you !" 


"  It's  a  dark  trial,  Ada,  but  God  is  helping  me." 

I  slept  but^  little  that  night.  During  all  the  long 
hours  1  sat  thinking — thinking  of  my  own  sinful  folly, 
of  my  good,  noble  Eugene,  and  praying  for  him  and  his 
who  were  now  passing  under  the  rod.  He  left  me  by 
the  night  train  to  go  to  his  childhood's  home,  and  tho 
lollowing  day  his  letter  told  me  that  he  was  motherless ; 
!io  had  reached  her  only  in  time  to  receive  her  dying 
blessing.  And  when  they  had  laid  her  away  beneath 
the  cypress  tree,  and  the  brother  and  sister  knew  they 
must  leave  the  old  home — so  dear,  so  sacred  to  their 
hearts — my  father  insisted  upon  receiving  the  young 
orphaned  sister  into  his  own  family,  and  toon  we  came 
lo  love  each  other  very  much. 

The  suit  against  the  crafty  broker  was  prosecuted 
vigorously;  and  after  having  been  carried  through  two 
or  three  terms  of  court,  was  decided  in  favour  of  tho 
rightful  owner,  Eugene  Sherman.  The  crime  of  forgery 
was  substantially  proved  against  Mr.  Ludwig,  and  ho 
was  condemned  to  a  felon's  cell. 

It  is  three  years  since  Eugene  came  again  into  pos- 
session of  his  estate ;  three  years  since  I  was  esta- 
blished mistress  of  the  Sherman  homestead.  They 
have  glided  happily  by,  and  krought,  I  trust,  many  use- 
ful lessons  to  my  heart. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

An  account  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Croston,  who  gives 
some  account  of  the  career  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
before  her  mission  of  love  to  Scutari  and  the  Crimea, 
clearly  showing  that  her  conduct  upon  that  occasion 
was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse  or  passing  whim, 
or  even  of  an  ambition  to  bo  f  amous,  but  that  it  was  the 
natural  consequenco  of  her  disposition,  and  of  a  courso 
of  self-education  which  she  had  undergone  years  before 
the  war  broke  out.  Ho  says  : — 
_  "  Miss  Nightingale,  whoso  name  is  so  indelibly  asso- 
ciated with  Lea  Hurst,  is  the  youngest  of  the  two 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  W.  E.  £>.  Nightingale,  of 
Lea,  and  Emblay  Park,  Hampshire,  and  was  born  in 
1S20,  in  the  city  of  Florence,  from  which  place  her 
patronymic  is  derived.  From  childhood  she  manifested 
a  yearning  affection  for  her  kind  ;  and  the  true  bias  cf 
her  nature,  and  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  her 
disposition  were  shown  in  her  desire  to  help  the  weak, 
the  suffering, and  tho  distressed.  Endowed  with  accom- 
plishments, both  natural  and  acquired,  beyond  many  of 
her  sex,  and  possessing,  moreover,  a  highly  intelligent 
mind,  with  a  quick  apprehension,  a  strong,  clear  under- 
standing, and  a  sound  judgment,  improved  by  reading, 
thought,  and  conversation,  and  a  heart,  unseduccd  by 
the  temptations  of  fashion  and  the  pleasures  of  tho 
world,  she  found  in  works  of  active  benevolence  end 
love  a  higher  and  more  lasting  enjoyment  than  in  tho 
mere  gaieties  and  frivolities  of  fashion — amusements 
which  she  had  learned  to  look  upon  as  vain,  hollow, 
and  evanescent.  Tho  earlier  years  of  her  life  wcrj 
spent  in  the  exercise  of  charity  and  good  works,  and  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  her  own  neigh- 
bourhood—  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
tending  them  with  womanly  care,  gathering  them  into 
the  folds  of  salvation,  and  cheering  their  disconsolate 
hearts  by  her  tender  sympathy  and  kindly  solicitude. 
At  a  later  period,  she  visited  the  principal  hospitals, 
reformatory  institutions,  and  schools  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
gathering  information  and  dispensing  good  wherever 
she  went.  In  1851,  she  travelled  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  spent  threo 
months  in  tho  hospital  at  Kaiserworth,  in  Gerrarny, 
where  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy  aro  trained  to  tho 
work  of  alleviating  tho  hardships  and  sufferings  cf 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  fulfilment  of  those 
gentle  ininisterings  which  form  tho  brightest  attribato 
of  woman's  mission.  Returning  to  England,  her  bene- 
volent mind  continued  to  be  actively  employed  in  tho 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  and  no  opportunity  wa3 
permitted  to  cscapo  her  of  doing  good.  In  the  success- 
ful working  of  tho  Metropolitan  Governesses'  Benevo- 
lent Institution  she  manifested  an  especial  interest; 
and  when  that  establishment  was  about  to  fail  for  want 
of  proper  management,  she  generously  came  forward, 
and  undertook  tho  personal  superintendence  cf  it. 
Wherever  she  went  she  laboured,  scattering  tho  seed, 
which  afterwards  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  much 
fruit.  Her  time  was  fully  occupied  in  attending  !;o;pi. 
tals,  reformatories,  ragged-schools,  and  other  eharitablo 
institutions;  and  to  her  efforts  and  sound  judgment 
many  valuable  reforms  and  ameliorations  in  tho  condi. 
lion  of  those  establishments  are  undoubtedly  due." 


Time's  Pr.otiurss.— Alas  !  it  is  not  till  time  with  his 
reckless  hand  has  torn  out  half  tho  leav«s  from  ti:o  bock 
of  human  life,  to  light  tho  fires  of  passion  rritii  from 
day  to  day,  that  man  begins  to  see  that  the  leaves  which 
remain  are  few  in  number,  and  to  remember,  faintly  at 
first,  and  then  more  clearly,  that  upon  tho  early  pages 
of  that  book  wai-  written  a  story  of  happy  influence, 
which  he  would  fain  read  over  again.  Then  come3 
irresolution,  and  the  inevitable  inaction  of  despair;  or 
else  tho  firm  resolve  to  record  upon  the  leaves  that  still 
remain  a  more  noble  history  than  the  child's  story  with 
which  the  book  began. — Lon'jjcllovi. 
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HOME  HINTS. 
ntNS. — An  application  of  colJ  wet  common  whiting 
commended  as  a  pre-eminent  remedy  for  burns', 
plaster  should  be  put  on  immediately  the  injury 
leen  received. 

ihatioub. — If  yon  pnt  on  a.  proud  carriage,  peoplo 
wont  to  know  what  there  is  m  yon  to  be  proud  of. 
it  is  tea  to  oue  whether  they  value  your  aceom- 
mcais  at  the  same  rale  as  yon.  And  the  higher 
.spire,  the  more  desirous  wilLi'iey  be  to  mortify  you. 
i5-I\FLiMMAi;LE  Dresses. — The  manager  of  the 
opolitan  Steam  Bleaching-  and  Dyeing  Company, 
s  : — "  Permit  me  to  oflcr  a  simple  bat  effectual 
Jy  against  the  ignition  of  ladies'  dresses.  TVaen 
re ss  has  been  cleaned  in  t'.o  usud  manner,  mix  a 
£nl  erf  common  salt  iu  water  or  starch  and  water, 
;  it  weil  in  this  before  wringing  it  out. 
salt  possesses  two  virtues,  that  of  preserving  the 
ire  and  making  the  fabrics  n. -n  -  Li  2  imni  able." 

vixb  Meat  and  Fish  ey  Sugar. — To  pre- 
by  sugar,  open  them  and  rab  the  sugar  in,  in 
manner  as  salt,  leaving  it  then  for  a  lew  days, 
i  be  intended  f  jr.  loug  keeping,  dry  i:  after 
15  care  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  tho  air  fre- 
j  rjrevent  mouldiucss.  Fish  preserved  in  this 
t  is  said,  will  be  found,  when  dressed,  mnch 
a  what  has  been  cured  by  salt  or  smoke.  For 
of  six  pounds  weight,  a  table-spoonful  of 

is  sufficient. 
VATin:;  of  Botch  tuxocgh  the  'WixTErt. — 
salt  bo  perfectly  dried  before  the  fire;  roll  it 
ss  boSie  until  it  is  as  fine  a3  possible;  spread 
•alt  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  then  press  and 
butter  down  with  a  hara  wooden  rammer; 
tip  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  so  that  when 
brine  it  shall  entirely  covor  tlie  butter.  The 
jr  this  purpose  are  of  Nottingham  stoneware, 
When  a  barrel  of  salt  butt  'r  is  opened,  and 
slowly,  the  suriV.ee  of  the  butter  should  be 
■ed  with  strong  brine. 

it's  Meat  Fits. — A  correspondent  of  the 
ft: —  All  learned  toxicologist3  and  chemists 
have  forgotten  the  important  fact  that,  if  a 
■  made  without  a  noli  in  the  crust  to  let  out 
i.inations  from  the  meat,  colic,  vomiting,  and 
ptoms  of  slight  poisoning  will  occur.    I  have 

nner  from  eating  meat  pies  that  had  no  hole 
—It  wis  only  about  a  year  ago  that  a  family 
on  were  nearly  poisoned  by  partaking  of  a 
which  was  anal  scd  in  the  expectation  of  foul 
8  above  may  solvo  the  mystery. 
vatio:;  or  Milk. — The  milkmen  of  Pari?,  to 
eir  rniln  from  turning  sour,  sometimes  use  a 
aroonate  of  sodi,  which  unites  with  the  acid 
1 ;  provided  too  much  soda  is  not  employed, 
are  no  injurious  c!.e:t ;  a  little  calcined  niag- 
answer  tlie  same  purpose.  Milk  boiled  with 
keep  some  time.  Cream  may  be  preserved 
J  wcks,  or  even  mouths,  in  tlie  following 


—Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  tho  bed- 
e  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to 
er  to  wake  with  a  sensation  which  in- 
tion  to  draw  the  clothes  more  closely 
Icts,  than  with  an  oppressive  sense  of 
occs  a  disposition  to  throw  the  clothes 
Id  sleep,  as  wo  should  eat,  because  it  is 
ot  for  the  sake  of  tho  luxurious  animal 
eh  it  yields.  The  short  inoruing  doze 
rften  Buffers  one's  self  to  fall  (after  the 

of  the  night's  sleep  is  over),  merely 
it  quite  time  to  rise  when  one  wal;e3, 
to  or  six  o'clock,  is  always  injurious. 
ltpy. — Professor  Gregory,  in  a  letter 
,—  "As  I  supposn  you  keen  poultry,  I 
t  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  if  yon 


her  of  eggs,  but  cannot  do  so 
iriell-i,  however  nourishing  in 
nay  b^;  indeed,  a  fowl  fed  on 
n  carbonate  of  lime,  and  not 
in  tho  shape  of  mortar,  which 
ill",  would  lay  no  eggs  at  all, 

.  —  Considerable  mischief  rc- 
d  indiscriminate  use  of  these; 
ited  for  persons  of  a  full  pie- 


pation  directly  its  action  has  ceased.  -J  correct  any 
tendency  to  griping  or  flatulency,  it  is  best  to  add 
something  warm  and  aromatic;  the  following  is  a  good 
form  of  preparation: — Take  of  Epsom  Salts,  1  ounce; 
sliced  Giuger  JRoot,  2  drachms  ;  a  few  bruised  Cloves  ; 
add  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  let  it  stand  two  hours,  theu 
strain  into  a  wine  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  Peppermint 
Water.  Dose — a  tumblerful  every  morning  fasting, 
while  required. 


STANZAS. 
Eemeve  me,  I  can  ne'er  forget 
The  happy  time  when  tirst  I  met 

The  vision  fair  that  threw 
A  sweet  enchantment  o'er  my  heart, 
Which  made  me  dread  the  time  to  part, 

My  Annie,  dear,  from  you. 

Oh !  language  scarcely  can  express 
Affection's  thrilling  tenderness, 

With  all  its  hallowed  grace-; 
For  'tis  a  bliss  beyond  control 
That  only  animates  the  soul, 

Invisible  to  trace. 

Then  do  not  think,  though  lost  to  sight, 
That  absence,  love,  can  ever  Might, 

From  jealous  passions  free; 
Or  that  the  breast  so  truly  tluno 
Could  ever  bow  before  a  ehrino 

Superior  to  thee. 

F  3  banish,  dearest,  every  thought 
That  with  suspicion  may  be  fraught 

Apainst  your  faithful  swain. 
Who'll  lovo  you  till  Lie's  fleeting  breath 
Tho  never-failing  hand  of  Death 

Triumphantly  may  claim. 

It.  A.  M. 


the  b 
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reaMy  err;  in  too  concentrated  a  form  it. 
ha.vo  ot  ti  n  serous,  or  waiyry  portion  of 
W  ths  bowels,  and  thus  seriously  debili- 
iw,  besides  causing  a  tendency  to  consti- 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

WEATHER  WISDOM. 

Tho  principal  axioms  of  modern  science,  so  far  as 
weather  forecasts  are  concerned,  says  the  ^lt/icnceitm, 
are  the  following,  so  far  as  tho  ciiinute  of  England  is 
concerned : — 

L  Thero  is  a  steady  drift  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
atmosphere,  including  all  its  currents,  from  tho  west ; 
consequently,  nn  advent  of  change  in  tho  weather 
usually  comes  from  the  west.  Hence  tho  value  of  sun- 
set over  sunrise  indications. 

2.  The  first  causes  of  all  varieties  of  winds  arc  a  cur- 
rent of  warm,  moist,  and  therefore  specifically  light  air, 
coming  from  the  south,  and  ono  of  u  precisely  opposite 
character  reluming  from  the  north.  Their  combina- 
tions and  conflicts,  and  their  modifications,  due  to  the 
cause  stated  in  the  next  paragraph,  arc  eapablo  of  pro- 
ducing every  principal  condition  of  weather. 

3.  The  direction  of  every  wind  is  modified  by  the 
well-known  influence  of  tho  diii'erent  rotative  velocity 
'•!'  point?  on  the  earth's  surface  in  diii'erent  latilio1  . 
A  long-continued  north  wind  becomes  easterly,  and  a 
south  wind  westerly.  The  normal  direction  of  the 
above-mentioned  polar  current  is  found  to  bo  north- 
east, and  that  of  tho  equatorial  south-west. 

4.  Tne  polar  and  equatorial  currents  usually  flow 
along  tho  earth  in  parallel  ttrips  that  do  not  readily 
mix;  between  their  edges  are  calms  or  commotions. 

5.  AboTC-hcad  are  various  currents  in  layers,  never 
less  than  two,  i.ceordiug  to  aeronauts;  frequently  three, 
and  occasionally  four. 

OVu  uav  gather  from  this  the  inextricably  complex 
causes  of  tho  indication  given  by  a  barometer.  It  re- 
cords  tlie  gopj  of  the  pressures  of  tho  currents,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  the  order  of  their  alternation.  A 
south  wind  below,  with  a  north  wind  aloft,  would  give 
precisely  the  same  barometrical  results  a3  the  contrary 
arrangement.) 

C.  ™i0  mobility  of  (he  air  surpasses  in  a  vast  degree 
that  of  liquids.  Its  elasticity  permits  a  mass  of  it  to 
continue  in  movement  longer  than  the  duration  of  the 
original  cause  of  movement.  There  is  necessarily  com- 
pression and  a  high  barometer  at  the  cud  Of  its  course. 

7.  The  wind  blows  in  cyclonic  (retrograde)  curves 
when  indraughted  to  a  stormy  contro  ol  light  ascending 
<"ir,-.  :1:  :.  We  notice  th.it  Mr.  Gallon,  in  a  p.- oor  lately 
read  at  the  Jtoyal  Society,  asserts  the  common  occur- 
rence of  the  precise  converse  of  these,  or  of  anti-cyclonic 
(direct)  curves  dispersed  from  a  calm  area  of  heavy  de- 
scending currents. 

8.  Cyclonic  curves  are  also  produced  when  the  equa- 
torial current  forces  its  way  from  tho  south-west  against 
a  mass  of  qniescent  air. 

'J.  Cyclones  are  not  satisfactorily  proved  to  maintain 
their  character  for  more  than  four  days.  Usnall/  they 
last  one  or  two.  When  ono  cyclone  occurp,  others  suc- 
ceed it.  Alternate  prevalence  of  polar  and  cqu:iloriiil 
;  r  !•;,•>  t.hn  weathercock  at  any  station  to"  veer" 
nplctb  circuit. 

U  a  matter  of  fact  bearing  upon  forecasts,  and 
taking  the  changes  of  wind  that  actually  ecciff,  without, 
rcrerenco  to  their  causes,  it  npptars  lliat  when  change 
takes  place,  thj  re  is  a  probability  of  two  to  oue  that  it 
will  bo  by  veering,  and  not  lry  backing.  In  other  words, 
tho  Weathercock  makes  a  circuit  to  tho  right,  and  not 
to  the  left,  in  that  proportion. 

11,  If  the  tension  of  the  air  differs  widely  in  adjacent 
districts,  storms  must  bo  expected.  It  is  found  that  a 
barometrical  full  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  per  hour,  at 
any  one  station;  is  a  very  serious  warning. 


C'\7Tr 

in  a  ( 
10. 


OUR   CARPET  BAG. 

Who  wot-ld  .not  ?—"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Thackeray, 
"  I  would  rather  have  had  a  potato  and  a  friendly  word 
from  Goldsmith,  than  have  been  beholden  to  Di-an 
Swift  for  a  guinea  and  a  dinner.'' 

Puft.ic  0i>i.\io.v.  —  In  our  common  dictionaries 
opinion  js  defined  to  be  '"  persuasion  of  the  mind  with- 
out proof,"  which,  considering  the  influence  opinion 
has  over  our  actions,  especially  all  actions  connected 
with  politics,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Wo  readily 
believe  it  to  be  correct  when  we  are  told  that  public 
opinion  governs  statesmen,  both  iu  Europe  and  America, 
and  sco  tho  dilemmas  experienced  by  society  in  both 
eoutinents._  Nothing  can  explain  tho  condition  better 
than  that  it  is  brought  on  by  acting  from  "unproved 
persuasions." 

Being  Puotoceapiied.— In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,tlio 
man  who  comes  to  have  his  portrait  taken  places  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  artist  like  clay  in  the  bauds  of 
tho  potter.  He  surrenders  his  individuality,  instead  of 
preserving-  it  tenaciously_,  as  he  should  do,  to  give  lifo 
and  truthfulness  to  tho  picture.  A  photograph  i3  good 
in  exactly  the  degree  that  it  is  resognisabfe.  This  is 
what  all  people  think,  excepting  the  original.  He  re- 
gards the  picture  as  good  in  precisely  the  proportion 
that  it  hides  his  defects  and  points.  Yet  ho  gets  no 
credit  for  this  concealment  among  those  who  know  him. 
They  know  precisely  in  what  he  is  deficient,  and  lhe3' 
look  for  it  in  tho  portrait.  If  it  is  artfully  hid  away,  or 
smoothed  over,  they  simply  say  that  the  likeness  is  not 
a  good  one.  All  ingenious  devices  to  make  tho  subject 
look  handsomer  detract  from  the  fidelity  of  the  picture, 
and  therefore  from  its  value  in  their  eyes.  In  this 
truth,  which  is  of  universal  experience,  we  detect  tho 
true  rule  of  sitting  or  standing  for  a  photograph.  Let 
the  man  not  hide  thoso  personal  peculiarities  by 
which  ho  is  everywhere  known.  If  ho  is  addicted  to 
holding  his  head  oti  one  Ei  do  like  a  canary  bird,  let 
him  not  straighten  it  up.  If  ho  is  a  little  round-shoul- 
dered, and  stoops  forward,  let  him  not  make  the  samo 
mistake.  If  he  has  an  obstinate  cowlick,  that  will 
come  down  on  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  let  him  not 
persist,  in  brushing  it  back,  and  so  effectually  disguising 
himself.  If  ho  is  hot  accustomed  to  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  vest,  like  an  orator,  or  his  thumb  into  tho  arm- 
hole  of  the  same  garment,  like  a  dandy,  or  folding  his 
arms,  like  a  judge  on  the  bench,  let  him  resist  the  per- 
suasions of  the  artist,  and  not  do  those  unwonted  things. 
They  are  all  absurd  departures  from  his  real  life,  and 
spoil  the  portrait. 


/      FACTS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Orioim  or  PAitr.mrEXTAUY  Repohts.— When  Julius 
C'.i  -ar  entered  upon  tho  fir^t  consulate,  B.C.  ~A),  he  in- 
troduced a  new  regulation  of  committing  to  writing 
and  publishing  daily  all  the  acts  or  state  occurrences 
both  of  tho  teiia  e  and  people,  which  undoubtedly 
confers  by  its  reflection  upon  t  he  author  a  lustre  upon 
Ids  name,  if  it  may  not  be  considered  the  fountain  of 
Bng land's  great  security  fur  freedom— a  I'arliamcutary 
Press. 

'i'ni:  Princess  of  Wales'  Dessert  Service.— Messrp. 
C'opeland  have  in  hand  a  dessert,  service  for  Marlborough 
House.  Out  of  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  Prince,  tho 
nianiiihct  urers  are  unwilling  to  give  any  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  goods  they  have  to  supply;  and  it  must 
suffice,  therefore,  to  say,  that  this  dessert  service itdw 
being  in 'do  for  Marlborough  House  will  certainly  be 
the  thus'',  ever  produced  in  this  country.  The  edges  of 
the  plate's  have  borders  of  pierced  gold  trellis-wonk,  in 
which  arc  compartments  tilled  with  red  and  white  roses 
intermingled  ;  mid  groups  of  the  white  orange  blossom. 
In  the  centre  of  tho  plate  is  the  monogram  in  gold, 
"  A.  13.  A.,"  the  letters  tastefully  intertwining.  "The 
drawing  and  colouring  of  these  flowers  may  bo  placed 
in  successful  competition  with  ilia  best  of  the  modern 
production  1  of  Bivrcs  or  Vienna. 

QrJlEB  'fit an  ASlEttlCAN  Sources  of  Cotton— For 
many  years  past  the  proportion  cf  Indian  to  other  kinds 
of  cotton  imported  has  been  constantly  increasing;  and 
if  the  pvo'specla  in  America  still  continue  gloomy,  wo 
may  anticipate  that  our  imports  from  India,  will  increase 
enormously.  It  is  an  importunl  fact  to  know  that  cotton 
Kin  be  grown  in  India  at  a  price  which  will  enable  tlio 
Kuropcan,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  lay  it  down  in  Liver- 
pool at  a  less  cost  than  New  Orlean$.  Other  colonies 
are  striving  to  produce  cotton.  Jamaica  has  entered 
vigorously  into  the  competition  ;  Au-.lralia  exhibited 
some  splendid  samples  at  the  Exhibition,  Queensland 
especially  is  likely  to  afford  considerable  supplies;  Natal 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  <A\\  r  moiio  quantity,  and  thero  is 
eyery  facility  for  producing  cotton  in  Honduras.  Among 
foreign  countries,  £dypt  pioiiiisea  to  become  a  largo 
Gold  f"i'  the  cultivation  01  cotton;  Turkey  possesses 
vast  tracts  of  country,  which,  by  soil  and  climate,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  cotton;  Italy,  which  fifty  years 
ago  supplied  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  cotton  consuhiea 
iu  the  onief  market  s  of  I3uropo,  bus  s  t  herself  in  earnest 
to  extend  considerably  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  South 
and  Central  America,  including  Brazil,  Pern,  Paraguay, 
Ac,  can  do  much  to  .supply  large  quantities  :  still,  taking 
them  altogether,  it  will  bo  a  long  time  cro  they  can 
furnish  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  enormous  quantities 
wc  have  becu  receiving  from  America, 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  icill  reply  to  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Office,  1-2,  Fleet-street,  London*  Questions  th  -f  re^er  to  Social, 
liuniestic,  Legale  and  Personal  Ajffairg,  of  intefest  only  to  the 
writers,  will  be  answered  briefly;  but  all  .nqulfries  calling  for 
rerlies  likely  to  inform  or  interest  general  readers\ivilt  be  treated 
of  in  the  JttUest  manner  that  the  space  allotted  to  Ansvrers  to 
Correspondent*  will  allow.  The  return  of  Letters  or  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  guaranteed. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


Lsoxobk. — Bathe  the  feet  hot,  then  they  niust  be  well 
rubbed  with  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  water — a  teaspoonf  ul 
to  halt'  a  pint  of  water.   This  will  cure  your  chilblains. 

T.  R.  E.  S. — Of  tho  garden  celery,  the  best  for  salad  is  the 
Turkish ;  and  far  stewing,  the  celerine,  or  turnip-rooted 
sorts.  The  seeds  will  do  as  well  for  flavouring  soups  as  tho 
stems  or  leaves.  A  useful  preparation  for  this  purpose  may 
be  made  by  steeping  one  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  in  a 
cmarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy  or  other  spirit:  a  few  drops  will 
suffice  to  flavour  a  pint  of  soup  or  broth. 

Joseph  Bbadt. — It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  rubbing  lemon 
OB  the  face  will  encourage  the  growth  of  moustaches ;  and 
shaving  daily  for  three  months  is  also  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

M.  SI.— We  should  advise  you  to  wait  until  you  have  saved 
a  little  larger  sum.  The  present  amount  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  embark  iu  business,  however  small ;  as,  unless  unusually 
successful,  it  is  insufficient  to  ensure  you  against  the  risk  of 
speculation. 

Afisa.— *Take  some  lessons  in  shorthand  of  an  experienced 
reporter — the  only  plan  we  can  suggest. 

Lucv  complains  of  being  subject  to  frequent  colds,  and 
asks  if  we  can  mention  any  treatment  likely  to  relieve  her 
under  them.  We  ourselves  have  found  almost  total  absti- 
nence from  liquids  for  about  thirty-six  hours  a  cure,  although 
thirst  is  one  of  the  sensations  of  a  cold.  At  least,  moderation 
in  Huids  of  any  kind  may  be  followed  by  all  with  hope  of 
success,  a3,  with  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  system, 
there  must  bo  increased  perspiration,  and  therefore  greater 
risk  from  the  effect  of  cold. 

3f.  Rouso.f.—  David  Teniers  was  twice  married;  by  his 
first  wife  he  had  two  sons,  neither  of  whom  followed  the 
profession  of  their  father.  He  died  at  Brussels,  1690,  at  the 
:!  S3TO  of  eighty -four :  his  body  was  earned  to  Perk,  said  was 
iuterred  there  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame. 

Lewis  L. — On  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  on  a  parallel 
lino  with  Deal,  are  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  though  the  channel  or  swatch  between  them 
is  not  navigable  except  by  small  boats.  The  length  of  these 
sands,  from  the  south  sandheud  opposite  Walmer  Castle  to 
tho  north  opposite  the  North  Foreland,  is  nearly  ten  miles, 
and  the  breadt  h  nearly  two.  The  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  soft,  porous,  and  tenacious ;  and  living  experi- 
ence goes  to  show  that  should  a  ship  of  the  largest  size  strike 
on  the  Goodwins,  it  would  be  so  wholly  swallowed  up  by  the 
quicksands,  that  in  a  few  days  no  vestige  ef  it  would  remain 
to  be  seen. 

Mmr, — For  sweetening  the  breath,  we  know  of  nothing 
better  than  from  six  to  ten  drops  of  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  soda  in  a  wineglass  of  spring- water.  The,  mouth 
must  be  well  washed  with  this  after  the  teeth  are  thoroughly 
cleansed. 

Jeankie  Deans. — Eseharotics  are  medicines  which  cci-rodo 
or  destroy  the  vitality  of  any  part.  Lunar  caustic  is  an  in- 
stance. 

X.  X. — We  give  you,  though  we  do  not  advise  you  to  fol- 
low, the  hint  contained  in  the  following  anecdote :— Madame 
D.  had  a  magnificent  cat.  M.  de  G.  amused  himself  one  day 
by  killing  it,  for  want  of  something  else  to  do.  .Madame  (j. 
caused  to  be  set  in  her  own  house,  and  in  the  houses  of  her 
friends,  all  sorts  of  mouse-traps;  and  when  three  or  four 
hundred  mice  were  caught,  she  had  them  put  into  a  box, 
which  was  forwarded  to  -Madame  de  G.  at  her  country  house. 
The  lady  eagerly  opened  the  box  herself,  expecting  to  find  in 
it  some  new  modes ;  the  mice  jumped  out  aud  presently  filled 
the  house;  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  found  a  note 
directed  to  Madame  de  C. : — "  Madame,  your  husband  has 
killed  my  cat— I  send  you  my  mico." 

A  Motueu. — We  believe  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  revival  of  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  in  this  country.  Tliero  is  little  doubt  of  its 
beneficial  effects  on  a  debilitated  system. 

Ron  Rov. — The  jewels  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  which  you 
saw  in  the  Exhibition,  were  found  near  Thebes,  in  1859.  The 
sepulchre  in  which  this  remarkable  discovery  of  ancient 
royal  ornaments  was  made  has  been  attributed  to  the  queen 
Aah  Hotep,  mother  of  Amosis  I.,  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  early  Egyptian 
history.  These  objects,  the  most  precious  ever  yet  found, 
consisted  not  only  of  ornaments  of  female  attire — a  collar, 
chains,  a  pectoral,  a  moot  elaborate  diadem,  a  bracelet,  and 
other  beautiful  jewellery — but  included  also'a  golden  war- 
hatchet  and  two  bronze  daggers,  one  of  them  bearing  the 
name  of  the  king,  who  appears  also  on  the  blade  of  the 
hatchet  in  the  act  of  slaying  an  Asiatic.  These  remarkable 
weapons  may  have  been  tiius  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the 
queeu-mothcr  as  tokens  of  her  power,  or  because  she  may 
have  personally  shared  in  some  of  tho  campaigns  of  her 
warlike  son. 

Fued.— The  ordinary  spelling  is  "  Coliseum ; "  but  properly 
it  should  be  "Colosseum." 


Davids— W.  :rton  h"s  the  credit  of  the  famous  distinc- 
tion between  oithodoxy  and  heterodoxy: — "Orthodoxy  is 
my  doxy  and  heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy" — a  reply 
which  he  is  k:iid  to  have  made  Lord  Sandwich,  who  declared 
himself  puzzled  to  find  the  difference  between  the  two 
doxies. 

D.  S.  T. — Beau  Brummel  is  said  to  have  given  for  unswer 
to  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  cosmetic — "Glean 
linen,  and  plenty  of  it."  Perhaps  the  beau  had  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  England  is  now  famed  as  the  nation 
of  "clean  shirts  and  dirty  skins."  By  all  means  try  the 
Turkish  bath.   It  disagrees  with  few. 

Jem  Rice. — By  all  means  insure  your  life.  The  argument 
that,  if  in  a  few  years  you  cannot  pay,  all  will  be  lost,  hardly 
holds  good.  If  you  act  wisely,  all  offices  will  advance  on, 
or  buy  the  policies,  if  they  have  been  in  force  a  few  years. 
Friends  will  always  advance  on  such  securities  with  the 
more  confidence,  as  a  policy  kept  up  a  few  years  is  a  certain 
sign  of  a  careful  man. 

Leonie  sends  us  the  following  cutting,  which  we  are  sure 
will  amuse:— 

THE  YOUNG  WIDOW. 
She  is  modest,  she  is  bashful, 

Free  and  easy,  but  not  bold ; 
Like  an  apple,  ripo  and  mellow, 

Not  too  young,  and  not  too  old. 
Half  inviting,  half  repulsion. 

Now  advancing,  and  now  shy, 
There  is  mischief  in  her  dimples, 

There  is  danger  in  her  eye. 

She  has  studied  human  nature, 

She  is  schooled  in  all  her  ai  ts, 
She  has  taken  her  diploma 

As  the  mistress  of  all  hearts. 
She  can  tell  the  very  moment 

When  to  sigh,  and  when  to  smile : 
Oh,  a  maid  is  sometimes  charming. 

But  a  widow,  all  the  while. 

Are  you  sad  ?  how  very  serious 

Will  her  handsome  face  become. 
Arc  you  angry  ?  she  is  wretched. 

Lonely,  friendless,  tearful,  dumb. 
Are  you  mirthful?  how  her  laughter 

Silver  sounding,  will  ring  out ; 
She  can  lure,  and  catch,  and  pla3T  you, 

As  the  angler  does,  the  trout. 

Ye  old  bachelors  of  forty, 
Who  have  grown  so  bold  and  wise ; 

Ye  young  gentlemen  of  twenty, 
With  your  lovelocks  in  your  eyes, 

You  may  practise  all  the  lessons 
Taught  by  Cupid  since  the  fall, 

But  I  know  a  little  widow 
Who  could  win  and  fool  you  all. 
Annie  Huixox. — At  your  request,  we  give  the  new  rules 
affecting  book  packets  and  newspupoes: — 1.  Book  packets 
sent  through  tho  post  between  places  in  She  United  King- 
dom,, or  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  nnya^the  colonies, 
which  may  have  been  posted  either  wholly  unfnvid  or  paid 
less  than  a  single  rate  of  book  postage,  will  be  forwarded  to 
their  destination  charged,  not  as  at  present  with  tho  letter 
postage,  but  only  with  a  postage  which,  together  with  any  | 
stamps  which  tuey  may  bear,  will  bo  equal  to  double  tho  j 
book  postage  which  should  have  been  prepaid.  2:  No  prints 
or  printed  matter  will  be  allowed  to  be  sent  in  boclr  packets 
between  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  any  of  tho  colonics,  except  such  as 
may  be  printed  on  paper,  parchment,  or  vellum.  3.  Any 
newspaper  bearing  the  impressed  or  newspaper  stmnii, 
posted  for  transmission  between  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom, which  may  be  found  to  have  any  writing  or  marks 
(though  it  be  only  a  previous  address  to  another  person,  and 
that  cancelled),  either  upon  the  newspaper  itself  or  upon  its 
cover,  other  than  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  sent,  or  anything  printed  upon  its  cover  except 
the  name  or  title  of  the  newspaper  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  publisher,  newsvendor,  or  agent  by  whom  it  is  sent, 
will  be  charged,  not  as  now  with  the  double  letter  postage 
according  to  its  weight,  but  only  with  a  postage  of  '11.,  being 
the  double  postage  for  a  letter  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce 
in  weight,  t.  A  newspaper  for  any  place  abroad  which  may 
be  found  to  infringe  the  rules  in  the  manner  described  in 
paragraph  3,  will  not  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  sent  to  the 
Returned  Letter  Eranch.  5.  A  newspaper  received  as  such 
from  abroad,  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been  a  similar 
violation  of  the  rules,  will  be  charged,  in  addition  to  any 
postage  which  may  be  chargeable  upon  it  as  a  newspaper, 
with  the  postage  payable  upon  a  single  letter  from  the  same 
country. 

Playgoer. — We  can  hardly  answer  your  question  as  to 
what  countryman  Mr.  Fechter  is.  It  is  understood  that  his 
father  was  a  German,  his  mother  a  Frenchwoman,  and  that 
he  was  born  in  England. 

Exkcuxos. — Tne  names  of  accountants  in  London  would 
fill  pages.  But  there  are  few  comparatively  first-class  men. 
You  might  apply  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Mullaly,  15,  Fish-street-hill. 
You  would  find  him  competent  for  the  task  named. 

Kate  Fenmobe. — Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson's  hair-lotion  is  thus 
composed :—  2  ozs.  of  eau-de-Cologne,  2  drachms  of  tincture 
of  cantharides,  10  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  10  drops  of 
oil  of  rosemary.  This  lotion  should  be  used  once  or  twice  a 
day  for  a  considerable  time. 


U.  D.  B.  sends  us  the  pamphlets  by  Mrs.  Baincs  on  feedtn<* 
mtants,  and  entreats  us  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
>  their  teachings.   We  can  do  so  briefly.   They  go  firstly  to 
j  show  that  the  practice  of  employing  "wet-nurses"  is  detri- 
I  mental  to  the  health  of  infants,  the  maxim  being  laid  down 
I  ™*    no  other  milk  than  the  mother's  can  suit  her  own 
child,  aud  her  milk  is  not  proper  for  any  other  child-'* 
;  2ndly,  to  show  the  best  substitute  for  breast-milk  in  the  cuso 
of  hand-reared  children ;  and  upon  this  point  Mrs.  Haines 
|  ,J  am  strongly  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 

.  kind  of  tood  that  kills,  as  the  ignorant  manner  iu  which  food 
given  to  infants  is  prepared  and  administered."  "  Thcro  are 
(she  proceeds)  two  extremes  prevalent,  both  equally  to  be 
deprecated— namely,  the  excessive  use  of  farinaceous  food 
and  its  entire  prohibition.  I  consider  that  to  depend  wholly 
upon  animal  milk  is  a  most  disastrous  practice,  and  in  many 
cases  induces  disorders  which, if  they  do  uotal  ways  terminate 
fatally,  set  up  a  condition  which  predisposes  to  various  ail- 
ments in  more  advanced  childhood,  and  even  in  later  periods 
ol  life.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  the  deaths 
returned  in  tho  registrars'  reports  under  '  Want  of  brcast- 
mdk,  are  those  of  children  who  were  attempted  to  be  reared 
(but  in  effect  were  starved)  upon  animal  milk  alone ;  I  fancy 
the  numbers  would  quite  equal  those  of  the  children  who 
die  in  convulsions  from  'over-feeding.'" 

F.  G.  M.— The  French  adventurer  named  Dubois  was  born 
at  Coulomniiers,  towards  tho  end  of  the  sixteenth  ccntury 
and  was  executed  on  the  25th  Jnne,  1637.  After  having  been 
successively  surgeon,  valet,  Capuchin,  priest— after  having 
embraced  and  abjured  Lutherani3m— he  came  to  Paris,  and 
announced  himself  there  as  possessing  the  secret  of  making 
gold.  Presented  to  Richelieu,  he  had  the  address  to  convince 
him  of  his  pretended  scienco,  and  offered  to  achieve  tho 
great  work  of  transformation  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  of 
the  queen,  and  of  all  the  court.  Richelieu  gave  his  consent, 
aud  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  On  that  day  a 
lire  was  kindled  in  a  furnace,  and  over  the  lire  was  placed  a 
crucible.  Dubois  ordered  musket  balls  to  b&  Brought,  which 
he  threw  into  the  crucible,  along  with  a  grain  of  the  supposed 
miraculous  powder.-  Ho  covered  tho  whole  with  ashes, 
which,  after  a  while,  he  begged  the  king  to  blow  aside  with 
a  pair  of  bellows.  Louis  XIII.  discharged  this  duty  with  so 
much  vigour  that,  for  a  moment,  he  blinded  all  those  pre- 
sent, the  queen  included.  But  presently  a  bar  of  gold  became 
visible  to  them.  The  king,  in  raptures,  embraced  Dubois, 
ennobled  him,  nnd  named  him  president  of  the  treasurer- 
ships  of  France.  -His  experiment  was  repeated  a  second 
time  with  equal  success.  But  when  Richelieu  wished  opera- 
tions to  be  carried  on  extensively,  Dubois  demanded  delays 
which  roused  suspicions.  Imprisoned  at  Vincehnes,  then 
transferred  to  the  Bastille,  then  brought  before  Parliament 
and  put  to  tae  torture,  he  confessed  the  imposture,  and  was 
condemned  to  death. 

Tuemaco.— Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  of  Oxford-street,  have 
forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Times,  to  state  that  they  have  mado 
arrangements  with  manufacturers  to  supply  ball-dresses  of 
a  wholly  uninflammable  nature,  and  that  their  co6t  is  but  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  above  the  prices  of  the  fabric  itself. 

G.  — The  popular  "  Willow  Pattern"  was  first  introduced 
at  the  Gaughley  Works,  which  are  now  removed  to  Goalport, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Tho  "  Willow  Pattern"  has  had 
a  more  extensive  sale  than  any  other  pattern  we  ever  heard 
of.  The  early  specimens  which  bear  the  Gaughley  mark, 
the  cups  of  which  are  ribbed  all  round,  aud  have  no  handles, 
are  rare. 

A  Pooit  Man's  Son.— What  you  say  of  the  poverty  of  your 
class — of  the  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  endured  by  the 
respectable  poor — does  not  surprise  lis.  The  poverty  of 
London  is  a  ghastly  subject  of  contemplation ;  and  yet,  look 
at  its  wealth !  Why,  it  is  stated  that  tho  City  authorities 
will  waste  £30,000  to  give  eclat  to  the  pubUc  entrance  of  tho 
Princess  Alexandra  into  London  on  the  day  of  the  wedding, 
and  all  the  towns  of  England  will  follow  tiiis  example. 

DoiiiLis  (Birmingham).  —  We  do  not  agree  with  you. 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  violate  tho  franchises  of  his  people, 
and  made  war  on  their  property  and  liberties.  He  was  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  beheaded  for  having  committed  these 
crimes,  which  much  more  justly  deserved  punishment  than 
many  other  things  classed  as  great  crimes. 

S.  S.  G.  wishes  the  name  of  the  individual  who  attended 
all  the  university  sermons  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
congratulated  himself  upon  his  death-bed  by  the  gratifying 
reflection  that  "  after  hearing  them  all,  he  died  a  Christian." 

Clabidge. — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  meals 
is  "necessary"  for  a  man  or  woman.  The  necessities  of 
man  as  an  animal  differ  widely  in  the  individual  and  the 
race;  cUmate  and  occupation  also  make  vast  differences. 
Some  men  feed  on  blubber,  others  on  rice,  others  on  roast 
beef.  In  most  of  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe  people 
take  meals  at  regular  hours,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  a 
day.  Savages — who  by  want  are  drilled  into  habits  of  ab- 
stinence— pass  two,  three,  or  four  days  without  food,  and 
cat  as  much  at  one  meal  as  suffices  to  nourish  the  body 
during  the  whole  period  of  abstinence.  Some  Esquimaux'} 
we  have  been  lately  told,  will  go  for  twenty  daj-s  without 
food.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  traveller's  exaggeration ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  between  civilised  men  and  savages  there  are 
wonderful  lUffercuces  as  to  the  appetite  for  food  and  modes 
of  gratifying  it. 

Z.  Z.— Your  question  is  best  answered  by  a  fact : — A 
Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  thirty  days  for  refusing  to  reveal  in  court 
certain  facts  respecting  a  robbery  which  had  come  to  his 
know  ledge.  He  acquired  the  information,  not  in  the  euii.es- 
sional,  but  while  exercising  his  duties  as  a  spiritual  adviser. 


"EVERY  WEEK." 

With  this  Number  the  publication  of  "  Every  Week  "  concludes. 

Tho  Editor  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  services  of  the  Staff  have  been  transferred  to  the  Welcome  Guest,  which 
will  henceforth  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  the  increased  literary  and  artistic  ability  now  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Tho  Welcome  Guest, 
thus  reinforced,  must  inevitably  maintain  its  position  as  a  marvel  of  excellence  and  cheapness,  almost  unequalled  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  age. 

The  Welcome  Guest  is  published  every  Saturday,  price  One  Halfpenny,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  booksellers  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.    Also  published  in  Monthly  Paris,  price  3d.  ;  po.^t  fre^Id.    All  Back  Numbers  arc  in  Print. 
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